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Eknest  Barker,  M.A.  ' 
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Rev.  Edward  Clarke  Spiceb,  M.A. 
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PortUinese  Nun;  Aiurara's  Chronicle  of  Guinea;  &c. 

Lord  Lochee  of  Cowrie  (Edmund  Robertson),  P.C,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1802-1895.  Secretanr  to  (he  Admiralty,  I905-1908. 
M.P.  for  Dundee,  ■8e5-i9(».  FHkiw  of  Corpvi  Cnriad  CoUese,  OxtonL 

Edwin  Stephen  Goodrich,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Merton  College.  Oxford.    Atdrichian  Demonstrator  of 

Comparative  Anatomy,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 
Frkdericx  CotufWALUS  COMYBEARZ,  M,A.,  D.Th.  (Glcssen). 


Goes,  Dudto  Oi; 
Conzasa. 


HalUm.  Haarjr. 


E^MrOL 


Frilow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

rmnJeR  Tnti  a§  AritMk;  U/th,  Uape  *ud  Boraii;  Sk. 
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Frederick  Geoscc  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Pdlow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Clare  College,  Canbridge. 
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jGUbai^  Or  Joki. 
joniaiTL 

{saMMk.  Wliflril  Scott. 
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Himllt— .  Almodar. 
Qnnun;  beuUto. 

OvUnU  and  lii»iffcnil, 


F.  G.  Stephens. 

Fomirtiv  Art  Critic  of  the  AtkaiMiim.  Author  of  ArtisU  at  Htmti  GtorM  Ctuik- 
tkavk;  Memorials  ct  W.  Mulrtady;  French  and  Fkmiik  Pietura;  Sir  E,  Lmdittr', 

T.  C.Hook,RA.;&c. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hohes  Dudden,  DJ). 

Fclbw,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  ThcoloBy.  Uncoln  CoDege,  Oxford.   Au^mx  of 
Cretffry  Ike  Grtal,  kit  Plaet  in  Hulorf  mii,  Tkoutki;  Ac. 

FkANKUK  Henry  Hoopu. 

AiuUnt  Editor  of  the  CmhiKjr  i>fctiaMr3^ 

Fbahos  ToniT  HAVERnEio,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Profctsor  of  Ancient  HliCory  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of  J  fiMham'B  IMo. 
DraanHMc  Collete.  Fellow  of  the  Bntidi  Academy.  Author  of  MoDOgrapht  oa  '  -v>« 
Roman  Hntory,  ctpectally  Roman  Britain;  Ac. 

TUDtjOr  Nansew. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Nansbs,  FuDTjdr. 

Funk  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  SoutA  Afrka  from  the  Creal  Trei  to  At  I/kim. 

Francis  Sahdel  Philbuck,  A.M.,  PbJ). 

Formerly  Scholar  and  Rcudent  Fdlow  of  Harvard  Uiuvetrity.   Member  of 

^American  Hittorical  AHOciaiion. 

Freoekick  WaLiAU  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Muuum  of  Practical  Geolosy,  London,  187^1902. 
PRvdeat  of  the  Geo)ogi»t»'  AsMKiacioo,  i887'iSS9. 

George  Abrahah  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  DXitt.  (Dublin). 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1901.  In  charge  of  Linguwtk  Survey  of 
India,  1898-1903.  Cold  Medallist,  Royal  Auatic  Society,  loot].  Vice- President 
trf  the  Royal  Aualic  Society.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Calcutta  Univcrshy.  Aulhor 
of  Tht  Laniuaiet  of  India;  &c. 

George  Caupbcll  Macaulay,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  English  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Formerly  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univeraity  of  Wales,  Editor  of  the  Works  of  John 
Cower;  Slc. 

George  Charles  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Porlrail  MhnatKm;  Lift  of  Kekard 
Coiway,  R.A.-.Ceerft  Enflehearl;  Portrait  Drmtimiti  &K.  Editor  OT  new  edition  of 

Bryan  s  Dictionary  of  Patnltrs  and  Engravers. 

George  Frederick  Ziuher,  A.M. Inst. C.E. 
Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  iialerial. 

Sir  Alfred  George  Gbeenhill,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.  Examiner 
in  the  Onivcriiity  of  Wales.  Member  cf  the  Aeronautical  Committee.  Author 
of  JVolei  on  Dynamict;  llydt'ottalics;  DiffirtnUal  awd  lalepal  Cakntiis,  wilfe  Applica- 

lions ;  &c. 
Grant  Showebu.«j,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  L.alin  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America.  Member  of  American  Philological  Association.  Author  of 
Wilk  At  Professor ;  The  Creal  Mother  of  Ike  Cods ;  &c. 

Sir  George  Svdeniiau  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  F.R.S. 

Governor  of  Bomlay-    Author  of  Imperial  Defence;  Russia's  Creal  Sett  PoKtr; 
The  Last  Creal  Naval  War;  Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Williah  Erskine  Russell,  P.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  .1894-1895;  fex  India,  1B93- 
1S94.  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  1880-188;;  for  North  Bod*.,  1892-1893.  Author  of 
Lift  ef  W.  E.  Cladshtne:  Qdlectitms  ohS  RttoUedunu;  Sic 

Rev.  GRirpiiKS  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney.  N.S.W.  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mailsfield  College,  Oxford. 


Henry  Anselu  de  Colyar,  K.C. 

Author  of  Tki  Late  of  Ctiaranlees  and  of  Prituipal  arid  Surety;  Ac 

Horace  Bouncsroxe  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Formerly  Auisiant  Director  of  the  Geolofical  Survey  of  England  wid  Wain. .  Preti* 
dent.  Geologists'  Association,  l893-lS94-  WeUaston  Mcdalliat,  190B. 

Hdcr  CinstiOLH,  H.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chinti  CoUkc.  Oxford.  Ethlor  of  the  nth  edttm  of 
the  Entythpatiia  Britonnitat  co-editor  of  the  loth  edition. 

HippOlyte  Delehave,  S.  J. 

Assistant  in  the  compilation  of  the  Bollandist  publication*:  Analeela  Beltattdiana 

and  Acta  sanctorum. 
Horatio  Cordon  Hutchinson. 

Amateur  Golf  Champion,  1886-1887.  Author  <rf  Him  on  Go^;  (MS  (Badminton 

library) ;  Am*  0/  CtiS  oni  CidSm ;  ftc 


|Goinr,  JAa. 

■[GnurlH, 
GjTOseoH  aai  GjcMtal. 

Great  Motber  of  tbe  Gedt. 
Gneo-TorUsh  War,  1B07. 
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B.U. 
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HaUY  JaWES  POWELl,  F.C.S. 

Of  Mnvs  James  Powrll  &  Son*,  Whitcfrian  GlM*  Work*,  London.    Member  of  , 
Committee  ot  tix  appointed  by  Boaid  of  Education  to  prepare  the  acheme  tor  tlic  re-  i  Glut, 
arrangemcot  of  the  An  Coluction  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mukuio.  Author 
of  Ctau  Moiinti  ftci 

HOMACE  Lahb,  M,A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 
Profnaor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Mancheater.    Fonnerly  Fellow  and  I 
Assistant  Tutm-  of  Trinity  Collcse,  CambridBe.    Member  of  Council  of  RmaH  PrtmVBh  ABtHk 
Society.  1894-1896.   Royal  Medallist,  190a.   Presideni  at  London  Mathematical  I 
Society,  1903-1904.  Author  of  Hydrodynamkt;  Ac.  I 

Has&iet  L.  H£HNEssy,  L.R.C.SX,  L.R.C.PJ.,  M.D.  (Bnu.) 

Hector  Munxo  Chadwick,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  FHlow  of  Clare  College,  Carabridge.  Author  of  Antfwi  oh  A»^»' 

Saxon  IntliUtiin*, 

Haroia  Mellok  Wdoikocr,  D.Sc. 

Awitani  to  the  Pit>fcssor  of  Proto-Zooluey,  London  University.  Fellow  of 
Univrriiity  Golkar.  London  Author  of  Harmaflatellalei  in  Sir  C  Ray  Lmbes- 
ter**  Trtaliu  ^  Zochfj,  and  of  various  Ktcntibc  papers 

Heksy  Keeve,  D.C.L. 

See  the  bfographical  article,  Rbevb,  Hskbv. 


Hehkv  Sweet,  H.A.,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford.  Member  of  the  Academies  of  Munich, 
Berlin.  Cojicnhagen  and  Hclsincfois.  Author  of  A  liittvry  oj  En^iih  Svunit  titui 
At  Earliest  Ptriod;  A  Handbook  oj  PhonHet;  &c. 

S»  Henry  Seton-Kabr,  C.M.G.,  M.A. 

M.P.  for  St.  Helen's,  1S85-1906.  Author  at  Miy  Spprliui  Halidayti  As. 

Henxy  WiLUAM  Cauess  Davu,  M.A. 

Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Ballio)  Ci^l^  Oxford.  Fellow  of  AU  Soub  College,  Oxford. 
I8^-'!K»-  Author  of  Eniland  under  Ikt  Nermwu  and  Aagmnsi  CharUmoffit. 

Rev.  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson,  M.A- 

Profcssor  <t  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Senior  Kcnnicott  Scholar, 
Oxford  University,  1901.  Author  of  Htbrop  Ptyduloty  in  Rtlalion  It  Pat^int 
Anikropoloty  (in  Man^fitU  CoUegt  £uajw}:  Ac. 

ISFAEL  ABRAHAUS,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmud ic  and  Rabbinic  Literatuie,  Univeniiy  of  Cambri^.  [Resident, 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  SHort  HUlory  ef  Itvith  tikra- 
mrt;  Jewisk  Lift  in  ike  tiiddU  Agfs. 

John  Alexander  Ftn.Les  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Musical  Critic  of  Thr  Timet.  Author  ol  Life  0/ SckuaianH;rkt  Utisitian't  Pilpim- 
an;  Masim  e}  Qtrman  Muik;  En^isk  Unttc  in  Ike  NauUtnlh  Century;  Tke  Age 
14  Back  and  Uandd.  Editor  of  new  cditioB  of  Cnwe'a  DittiMary  ef  Uiuk;  Ac. 

John  Allf.n  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  cT  he  Museum  o(  ftactitaU  Cnokigy,  Loadoa.  Author  of 

Tke  Ceotagy  ej  BuUdinz  :>l''»et, 

John  Awincton  Syhonds,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  SVHONDS,  J.  A. 

Jahes  BLvra,  U.A.,  LL.D. 

Formerty  Professor  of  Natuial  PUIoaopby,  Claigow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
CoHcge.  Editor  of  Fcfguion'a  Ebctnctl;. 

Jahbs  Barilett. 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quanlitie*,  ftc.  King's  Collcse. 
I.ondon.  Member  of  Society  of  Anchiteels.  Institute  <rf  Junior  Engineers,  Quantity 
Surs'eyon'  Association.  Author  of  Quantitiei. 

Jahes  David  Soubchier^  M.A.,  P.R.G.S. 

King's  College,  Cainhndge.  Correspondent  of  Tke  Timet  in  South-Eattem  Europe. 
Commander  t*  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Older  of  St  Alcxaader  of  Bulgaria. 

JOBN  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A.,  Lttt.D.,  LL.D. 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridee.  Fellow  of  St  John'»  Cotlcce,  Cam- 
bridge. Fellow  of  the  Briibfa  Academy.  Author  of  HiOery  ^  CItutkal  Scholar- 

JOBN  TOKB. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Fiskb,  J. 

John  George  Cure  Anderson,  M.A. 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  Pomxriy  Felhiw  of  Unooln  College. 
Craven  Fellow  (Oxfon)},  1896.  ConingNn  Priieinan,  1893. 

John  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Pa.D. 

Profcsur  of  German  Language  and  Literature,-  UidvcrMty  of  London.  Author  of 
History  of  German  LUerattirei  Schiller  tjter  a  Century;  &c  Editor  of  the  Modern 
Lantnage  JeumaL 

John  Henkv  Pswtu,  HJ^. 

Formerty  Fdlow  of  St  John'*  College,  Cambridge. 
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John  Henry  Hessels,  M  A.  /ri™.  R..i>f.i.» 

Author  ol  Gmnberg:  m  HiilorwU  IncUitaliM.  \  wtienUMj. 

J<nN  Hsmy  PovimKC,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

Profcttor  of  Phyuc*  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  the  Univcrtity  of  Bir- J  BfMltallAn  (!■  «arA 
minjham.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridie.  JolM-uitbor  of  Tatt- 1  '»"""««™ 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.  f 

LectureronMoclernHiitoty totbeCBnbridgeUnivmtylAcdLectareiSyiidkate. J  i-.,.„.uj  bum 
Author     Lift  of  NapcUtn  I. ;  NapoUoMic  Sla^:  Tit  PttHiPmtml  tf  Ikt  Eunfpecn  1  WM> 

tins  jESKc  Laidut  Westok.  /Gndl,  TIM  Holjr: 

Author  of  ArthiiHaM  Samanai  nmrtpreiatltd  in  Uatory,  \  GMMTCN. 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  ftootoi 

Sometime  Scholar  oT  Queen'*  College.  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  CUuics,  East  London  \  UMBUUMI,  SIi  WUUuBi 
College  (Uoiverut/oTLondon).  Joint-editor  o(  Grote't /yMtorj>  o/ CrcMv.  I     But.  (in  Hinm. 

John  Suith  Flbti,  D.Sc.,  P.G.S.  f  QtamoBll*;  GiNbs; 

Pctrugrapher  to  the  Ceoknical  Survey.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrohwy  in  Edin-  J  /•—-i*..  Rnnniii.. 
burch  UnivcrNty.   NcUIMcdalliM  A  the  Rmf  Society  of  EdinborSi.   Binby  1  S™*.  '.^f!™*!:  ^ 
McfialUKof  theteolo»iaUSod«yofL<»rfor^  ^       ■."•y  [cawl:  Gnbn:  Gnywtckt. 

John  T.  Bbalbv.  f 

inint  author  of  Sunford'a  EiiroM.  Fonneriy  Editor  of  the  &otruft  Ctempkical  <  QoU, 
fqosfiM.  Tnnibtor  of  Svcn  Hcdin'a  TlrmfA  Atia,  Cnlrat  Aiia  ni  /ittf ;  Ike.  \ 

^  „  ^  ^  fCoMn  Sew  (itt  tart): 

Jaues  Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph.D.  J  coUad' 

Profetsor  of  Hittory  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  1  GnlSOt*  (m  ^drO 


KiHCSLCY  Gaxlano  Javne. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Matthew  Amotd  Priiemui,  1903.  OW. 
Author  of  Vateo  da  Cama  aad  kit  SufCtaors. 

Kail  Kritubachek.  /  Creek  Litenture: 

See  the  tuographica]  anicle,  Kkuxbacher,  Carl.  \       U.  ByMHltHe. 


Miss  Kathleen  Schlesihceii.  . 

Editor  oF  the  Por(felio  tf  Uiuital  Ankatelofy^  Author  of  lit  InilnmeKlj  t§  lit 

Orchetira;  Sec. 

Louis  Duchesne. 


Oloelunspiel;  Gong; 
OoUir;  Gnitor  nom; 
Gida;  Huowidca; 
Humoriehord; 
BUBBBhim  {in  parfi. 


IS  Duchesne.  f  _ 

See  the  biographical  article,  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O.  OigOljr:  Fofcs,  IL-VL 


Lewis  Forehan  Day,  F.S.A.  (184^1-1909). 


Formerly  Vice-Prnident  f  the  'jiocieiy  of  Arts.  PaM  Maitcr  of  the  Art  Woifceim'  /  im«—  SfkllMd. 
Gild.  Author  of  WiMdovi,  a  took  eboMi  SUiiud  Ctaw;  &e.  \ 


Leveson  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (1839-1907).  f 

Formnly  Profcuor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  University  College,  London.    Author  J  Htrtwr 
of  Rivtrt  and  Canali;  Ilarbcarf  end  Docks;  Civil  Eniiatcrini  at  applied  m  Con- 1 
ilmctioni  &c.  L 
Leonard  Jaues  Spencer,  M.A.  [  GoniOBMtor;  GBUiItt; 

AuiHiant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  Briiiih  Muteutn.  Formerty  Scholar  J  oniiUI*  (in  tor/l- 


or  Sidney  Sutsex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harlcima  Scbohr.    Editor  of  the!  cnlaa^ibi' 


ilitttraJoiifat  Masatint. 
Lewis  Richard  Faknell,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

Fellow  andSeniorTutorolExeterCoUegcOsfonl;  Univcfrity  Lecturer  in  ClaMkal  J  citfk  BelidoiL 
.■\rchacology;  Wilde  Lecturer  In  Conparaliv*  Rdigkm.    Author  of  CttU  tfAe] 

Grck  SliiUf ;  EiolKlion  of  Rdition.  L 


Crc-k  SliiUf ;  EiolKlion  oj  Rdiiion. 
Lord  Macaulay. 

See  the  bii^aphical  article,  Hacavlav.  T.  B.  M..  Banw. 

Moses  Caster,  Fn.D. 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  Enriaod.  VIoe-neudeni,  Zionirt 
CongrcH,  189B.  1899, 190a  Ikheuer  Lectuicr  At  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  Byiantlne 
Litenture,  ISMana  1891.  Precident,  Fellc-lore  Society  of  EbjeIamL  Vicc-PrcMdent, 
Anglo-Jewibh  Aswdatioa.  Author  el  Hulmy  tf  ftMmamiam  Pofdar  UkrMini  3k. 

Marion  H.  Spieuiann,  F.S.A. 

Foimcrty  Editor  of  the  ifagtmit  cf  Art.  Member  ol  Fine  Art  Committee  of  loler- 
naiional  Enhibiiiont  of  Bruwelt,  Pant,  Buenoi  Aires,  Rome  end  the  Franof 
DriiUh  Exhibition,  London.  Author  of  History  0}  "  Pmek"',  Br&idt  PoHnk 
Faulting  lo  iht  ofxnitif  of  Ike  NiHtteenlh  Cenlury;  Works  of  G.  P.  Mttr,  HA.; 
Briiisk  Sfulpturi  and  Saiiptort  of  To-day;  Honmlte  Ronner;  ac 

Morris  JaStrow,  Jun.,  Ph.D. 
Profi'Mor  of  Semitic  Lar 
Rtliiion  oJ  Ike  Biibylonia» 
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UAxumuK  Ono  BmuicK  Caspabi,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Antient  History  M  London  Unhrenlty. 
ham  Udvenity.  19D5-190B. 

Mabx  Pattison. 

See  the  bk^nphkal  article,  Pattisoh,  Mark. 

Lcoif  Jacqdu  UAxm  Puhet. 

Fumeriy  ArehivUi  10  the  French  Nalloiul  Archives. 
of  Fnnce  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Folitical  SdciKc4< 

Oswald  Bauon,  F.S.A. 

Effltor  of  rtf  AtKtiter,  1901-1905.     Hon.  CcMnlopit  to  Studiif  ConadI  of  tht 
Honourable  Society  cf  the  Banmctage.  v 

pAVt  DAHtCL  AtniANOiKV.  f 

Profeuor  of  the  Histoiy  of  DoKma,  Ecok  Pratique  de«  Hautn  Etude*.  Sorbonne,  \  GoaoUO  M 
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Fnup  A.  ASHWOKTH,  M.A.,  Doc.  Jtniis. 

New  OrilriF,  Oxford.  BamstCT-at-Law.  _  Tiuiluor  of  U.  R.  VOB  Cocbt's  IRifaf7 ' 
if  Ih4  EMtpti  Cnu/itatiMi. 

Phiup  Cbesmey  Yoxke,  M.A. 
Magdalea  Colfese,  OxlonJ. 


Pekcy  Gasoner,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article,  CAKDNBlt,  PiKCV. 

Pbtex  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Fellow  and  Clauical  Lecturer  of  Eirnndnuel  CWI^,  Cambridge,  and  UaiveiBity 
Reader  in  Comparative  PhiloIo([y.  FomH-rly  Sccrciary  of  the  Cambridge  Phjlo- 
logical  Society.  Author  of  Manual  of  Comparatae  Philology. 

PaOT.  GeOsce  Konody. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Obterver  and  the  Daily  UaU.  Forffieriy  Editor  of  Ttt  Arlul. 
Author  of  The  Arl  0/  Walltr  Craat;  Vehtgats.  Lift  and  W«rki  &c 

Pbtek  GtrmiE  Tait,  LL.D. 

See  th»  biographical  article,  Tait,  Peter  Cothrii. 
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Blik,  VMM. 
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Lecturer  on  Phyaical  and  Renonal  Geocraphy  in  Cambridge  University.  Formerly  1    r.^i„... 

of  the.  Geological  Survey  <^  India.    Autlror  of  Utnupapk  <a  Bridik  Umbrian  \  Gn^e.  Ucotosy. 
TnlMles.  Tiualator  and  Editor  of  Kayxr'a  Campmlm  Onlot]k  i. 

PUHSOSC  McCONNELl,  F.C.S.  /craM  and  Grauland. 

Mcinbcr  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Authorof  Dfaryo/a  lfofli«( /bnwcri&c.i  Mr—rrrwn 

CoiONEL  Robert  Alexander  Wabab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE.  f 

Fomwrly  H.  M.  Commiuioner,  Aden  Boundary  OHimitatioa.  Served  with  Tirah  J  BaHMnat 
EapeiSttMwy  Forc,  189^-1898,  and  on  the  Anglo-Rustian  Boandary  Commlwlon,  1 
hinii%  1895.  L 

Robert  Alexandes  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  fciu-  lUkni* 

St  John'*  College,  Cambridge.  Director  of  EacavatioDa  for  the  PdeMlae  E^Ion-  <  i^^^L 
tien  Fund.  [uwea. 

&>  Rh»ard  CLAVERBOim  Jebb,  L.L.D.,  D.C.L. 
See  the  biogiaphical  article.  Jbdb,  Sir  R.  C. 
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ChriK  Church,  Oxford.  Barrlncr-st-Lav.  Fomerly  Editor  of  the  S  Jamtft 
CaafUp,  London. 


Rkbard  Lydexker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  tho  Staff  of  the  Ceolocicat  Survey  of  India,  1874-1683. '  Author  of 
Calaloiurs  tf  FMtU  Uammah,  lUMiIri  amd  Birds  n  Briiitk  Itiurum ;  Tki  Den  ej 
att  Lands:  Tie  Game  4'^mals  1^  A/rita;  &e. 


Robert  Nigset  Bain  (d.  1909). 

A»ittant  Librarian.  Briilth  Mutnim,  I883--I909. 
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Rkhabd  Wbbstek,  A.H.  (Princeton). 

Fofineriy  Fdioy  in  CuMici,  PriKeton  Univenity. 


Editor  of  nk*  Ettgiti  o/l  OiM  AmkHtaf, 


Snifuv  Arthur  Cook,  H.A. 

Editor  (or  Palestine  Eiptmtion  Fund.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  ^riac,  and 
formerty  Fellow,  Conville  and  Cain*  Collefe.  Cambridge.  Eaanincr  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  l>ondon  Univenity,  1904-1908.  Autbor  of  GlHMnr  Anmaie  Inurip- 
li«u;  The  Lam  0}  Uauiand  Iht  C<tif  «/ tlammiinbii  Oilisti  AWct  M  Old  TvUmutil 
HiH«ry:  RttitiCH  of  Aneitnt  Palttlint;  Sec 

Sicrus  BlAniml. 

Libnrian  of  the  UniverMty  of  Copenhagen. 

Sidney  Colvim,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Colvik,  SiDNxr. 

Vbcoumt  St.  Cvkes. 

Sm  the  biographical  arttite,  loDBiLeicil,  isT  B*1L  Of. 

SmON  NtwcoUB,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

See  the  biographical  article,  NBWCOm,  SoiOK. 

I^ouas  Ashby,  M.A.,  DXiTT.,  F.S.A. 

Director  of  the  Bniish  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Ccrreaponding  Member 
of  the  Imperial  German  ArchaeolMtcal  Institute  Formerly  Scholar  of  Chri&t 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  (Mbnl,  iS97-   Audwr  of  Tke  CtaaiaU  Toto- 

TmoMtM  Athol  Joyce,  M.A. 

A^itut  in  Deoartmcnt  of  Ethoocraphy,  Biitiah  HuKura.  Honi  Sac.  Royal 
Aathmpotogical  lnititat& 

Sn  Tbouas  Barcuy,  M.P. 

Member  of  ihe  Institute  of  International  Law.  Member  of  the  Supreme  Counril 
o(  the  Con^  Free  Stale.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Prohltmt 
«f  iHtemaltoiial  Pntiiu  and  Diplomacy;  &c.  M.P.  for  Blackbunv  1910. 

TMnns  Ebsunk  HouAm>,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Britiih  Academj^.  Fellow  of  All  SouU  Collcee,  Oxford.  "Profcuor 
of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  i874-i9>o.  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Author  of  Sludiei  it  Inlemathnal  Lav;  The  EUments  of  Jurisprudtnct; 
A  Iberia  Cenlilit  dtjurebtOi-.TIu  Lawi  of  War  oa  Land ;  Naitrat  HtUiu  im  a  Uaritime 
War;&c 

IteSDMK  FsEYUNCHtTYSEN  COLLIEK,  Ph.D. 

AtaiiUnt  ProfcMor  of  History,  WilUarot  CoUege,  WUliaautown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Sm  Thomas  Homceuobo  HouncB,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S. 

Colonel  in  the  Royal  Eogiooers.  Superintendent  Frontier  Surveys,  India,  ites- 
iM.  Gold  MctUlilt,  ILG.S.  (Loodon),  1887.  H.M.  Commisioner  for  the  Pena- 
Bduch  Boundary,  1896.  \mhar6lXhiMia»Bar4nla»d;Tkt<kiutiIadn;9K. 

Thomas  KntKi7i>,  M.A.,  Lt.D. 

Autbor  of  Ar^  Inquiry  into  SoekUtmi  Frimtr  ef  Soaalimi  ftc 

Thomas  Scccohbe,  H.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hiatory,  East  LAodon  and  Birkbeck  Colleges,  Univertity  of  Loodon. 
Stanhofie  Prircman,  Oxford,  1887.  Formerly  Assiiiant  Editw  of  Di(ti«nary  of 
National  Biottaphy,  iS9i-iw>l.  Author  of  The  Afg  of  Joktuom;  8x. ;  Joint-author 
of  Tke  Bookman  Uittory  0/  Entlitk  Lileraiure. 

Kzv.  Vincent  Henky  Stanton,  H.A.,  D.D. 

Ely  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Canm  of  Ehr  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Autbor  of  lit  Coipth  at  UitUritM  Docamemlti 
TU  Jtvuk  <yid  Ike  CkriUion  Uiuiokt  ;  &L 

Rzv.  Watux  AtrctJSTDS  Bkevoort  Coolidoe,  U.A.,  F.R.C5.,  T11.D.  ffiern). 
Fellow  ef  Magdalen  Cottcge,  Oxford.  Profesaor  ef  English  History,  St  David  s 
CoUege,  Lampeter,  tSSo-iSSi.  Author  of  Guide  dm  Hamt  Daupkiwi;  Tke  Ramtt  cf 
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CUtort,  81c  W. 


Hi^oeyiic  Editor  of       ^41^ /«uim/,  1880-1I 
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Waltu  Auson  Pbilups,  M..^. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  CoU^  and  Senior  ScMar  of  St  John's  Cellige, 
Oxford.  Author  of  Modern  EMrapii  tue. 

WlLHELM  BOUESET,  D.TH, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Univcrdty  of  Cfittingcn.  Author  of 
Dot  Weae»  da  Edition;  Tke  Aatickntt  Legatd;  Ac 

WiuuK  BtntitsiDB,  M.A.,  D.Sa,  LL.D.,  F.R,S. 

Profcwor  of  Mathcmatio,  Royal  Naval  Collefe^  Greenwich.  Hon.  Fellow  ef 
Pttnbcoke CoU^ Cuibridge.  PtiiOiat ThtTimy Cn^ ij PimiH Oria. 

Ihiixui  FiBunif  CuiBs,HJ^ 

Bartiam^t-Law.  Inner  Temple.  Lecturer  or  Ciinrinal  Law,  Kbw'a  College, 
London.  Author  of  Oaiet  on  Slalnlt  Law.  Editor  of  Arcbbeld's  OMtuMf^badtag 
(33rd  edition). 

Waitek  Ggooce  McHtUAM,  F.C.S.,  M.I.M.E.  (d.  1004). 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Inililute  of  Electrical  Engmcen  and  Lecturer  on  Metal- 
ksgy,  Maaofl  CoUcgfe. Birmingham.  Author  of  <l  TVMfiie  m  £lwA«-ir«<sUMU>. 
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^V.  Be,  Rbv.  Wiluam  Hont,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Pmident  of  Royal  Hutorical  Society,  I90s-I9a9.  Author  of  Histtry  aT  Emglidt 
Ckurek,  597-'9o6i  Tkt  Chunk  o/  EH^nd  m  A*  MiddU  Agesi  Pdi^Hitlary  ^ 
EmtfamI  1760-iSoj. 

W.  H.  >•.       Wiluam  Uenkk  Bsnnett,  M.A^  D,D.,  D.Litt.  (Cantab.). 

ProfcMor  of  Old  Testament  Exnesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London. 
Farmeriy  Fellow  ol  St  John's  College,  CambridBe.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Finh 
College,  Sheffield.  Author  ot  itelitiom  <^  Ou  PoU-ExUie  Propluti;  Sx. 

W.  H.  f.*       WnxiAM  Henry  Faikbrotru,  U.A., 

Formeriy  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  Liocoln  Colbcc.  Oxford.   Author  of  Fkilm^y 
0/  Thomas  Hill  Green. 

W.  J.  f.  WlLUAu  Justice  Ford  (d.  1004).  f 
Formerly  Scholar  of  St  Jotin  *  College,  Cambridge.  Headmaitcr  of  Leamington  < 
College.  I 

W.  KsIL  Wiluam  McDougall,  M.A.  C 
Reader  in  Mental  Pbitafophy  in  the  Univeniiy  of  Oxford.  Author  of  A  Pnmtr  i 
af  nftiehpeal  PtyckMogyi  ^*  lalnductun  le  Social  Psyeholeoi  Ac.  [. 

W.  M.  H.       W.  Max  Hlh.iER,  Ph.D. 

ProfcMor  of  Exegcus  in  the  R.E.  Semina^,  Philaddphia.  Author  of  Aiitn  und 
Eurefia  nock  dt»  AegpliKheit  Dtukmiltrm;  Ac. 

W.  M.  R.        William  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  biasnphical  article,  RosSBiTi,  Damtb  C. 

W.  P.  A  IiEUT.-CoLOHCL  WiujAH  Patrioc  Andeuon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.  r 
Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Mafine  and  Firfierie*  of  Canada.  Member  of  the  { 
Geographic  Board  of  Canada.  Put  ncddent  of  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Enginecn.  I 

W.  P.  R.         Hon.  Wiluam  Pember  Reeves.  .  .  f 

Diiector  of  London  School  of  Economics.   Afcnt-Gcneral  and  High  Commissioner  J 
for  New  Zealand.  1896-1909.    Minister  of  Education,  Labour  and  Justice,  New  ^ 
Zealand,  1891-1896.  Author  of  fb  Lout  H'*'''  Cloud: a  Hitlory  of  NemZeaUnd: 
ftc  I 

W.  R.  Whrbuw  Red,  U..D.  / 

See  the  biogispbical  atticte,  Reid,  Whitil4W.  \ 

W.  BL  WiLLUH  RiDOEWAY,  H.A.,  D.Sc. 

Profestoi'of  Archaeolon',  Cambridge  University,  and  Brcreton  Reader  in  Classics. 
Fellow  aS  Gonville  aDdCalus  Colteoe.  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  Britiah  Academy. 
PrcMdent  of  Royal  Anthropological  Institute.  1006.  President  of  Anthropological 
Section,  British  Asiociation,  1908.  Author  of  Tho  Early  Age  ej  Greece;  &c. 

W.  Bb.  W.  Rosbnhaih.  t).Sc. 

Superintendent  of  the  Metalltugical  Deportment.  NatiiMial  Phyaical  Laboratory 

W.  R.  D.         WwnuH  RowiAMD  Duiotam,  M.A.,  LLD.,  F  R.S.,  F  C.S. 

DtRCtorof  the  Inpcfial  Institute;  ,pratdent  of  Aw  International  Avodatkn  of  TrapiaJ 
AgricuItnR;  MOBbmif  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trof^cal  Agriculture,  Colonial  Office. 

W.  R.  R.  H.     Wiluam  Richard  Eaton  Hodckinsok,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.C.S. 

ProfcMor  of  Chemistry  and  Phywx,  OtUnance  CoUegc,  Woolwich.  Pormerly 
ProfcMor  of  Chemistry  and  Phyucs,  R.M.A.,  Woolwicb.  rart-uitbor  of  Valmtin- 
Hodgldnson's  Proelieal  Ckemitlry;  &c, 

W.  B.  I.         WnuAV  Robertson  Smith,  LL.D. 

See  the  biognphical  article.  Smith,  William  ROBBRTaON. 

W.  R.  t.  R.     William  Ralston  Sbeooem-Raloton,  M.A. 

Aadstut  in  tbo  DnnrtHMBt  ol  Printed  Books,  Britirii  Mineim.  Author  of  JtiiuHM 

W.  W.  R>*      Waiux  Walkek  Rockwbu.  Lk.Txbol. 

Aaiiitaiit  Profenor  of  Chinch  History,  Uaioa  Theological  Seminaty,  Now  Yorit. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 
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fltCRTBL,  JOHAHH  QBOSO  (x6}S-iito),  Cemun  mystic, 
wu  bom  at  Regeniburg,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of 
•enatc,  on  the  14th  o(  March  1638.  Having  acquired  at  school 
an  acquainunce  with  Creek,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  even  Arabic, 
be  proceeded  to  Strassburg  to  study  theology;  but  finding 
the  theologfcal  ptelcctiora  of  J.  S.  Schmidt  and  P.  J.  Spener 
distasteful,  he  entered  the  faculty  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  first  at  Spires,  and  then  at  Regensburg;  but 
having  become  acquainted  with  the  tiaron  Justinianus  von 
Welts  (i6ai-i668),  a  Hungarian  nobkman  who  cherished 
Khemes  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  the  conversion 
of  the  mrU,  and  having  himself  become  acquainted  with 
another  worid  in  dreams  and  visions,  he  abandoned  all  interest 
in  his  profession,  and  became  an  energetic  promoter  of  the 
-  CkrisUrbatdklu  JautpsHlKhaft,"  or  Christian  Edification 
Society  of  Jesu.  The  movement  in  Its  beginninp  provoked  at 
least  no  aaive  hostiliiy;  but  when  Ciehlel  began  to  attack  the 
teaching  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  and  church,  especially  upon  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  jusiilicaiion  by  faith,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  a  prosecution  which  resulted  in  sentence  of  banishment 
•nd  confiscation  (1665).  After  many  months  of  wandering  and 
occasionally  romanllc  adventure,  he  reached  Holbnd  in  January 
1M7,  and  settled  at  Zwolle,  where  he  cooperated  with  Friedrich 
Breckling  (161^1711),  who  shared  his  views  and  aspiralions. 
Having  become  involved  in  the  troubles  of  this  friend,  Gtchlel, 
after  a  period  of  imprisonment,  was  banished  for  a  term  of  years 
from  Zwolle,  but  finally  in  t66S  found  a  home  in  Amsteidam, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Antoinette  Bourignon 
(1616-1680),  and  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which,  however,  never 
became  destitution)  lived  out  his  strange  life  of  visions  and 
day-dreams,  of  prophecy  and  prayer.  He  became  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Jakob  Boehme,  whose  works  he  published  In  t6Si 
(Amsterdam,  >  vols.];  but  before  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the 
aist  of  January  1710,  he  had  attracted  to  himself  a  small  band 
of  followers  known  as  Gichtelians  or  Brethren  of  the  Angels,  who 
propagated  certain  views  at  which  he  had  arrived  independently 
of  Boehme.  Seeking  ever  to  hear  the  authoritative  voice  of 
God  within  them,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  life  altogether 
free  from  carnal  desires,  like  that  of "  the  angels  in  heaven,  who 
neither  many  nor  arc  given  in  marriage,"  they  claimed  to 
exercise  a  priesthood  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  appeasing 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  ransoming  the  souls  of  the  lost  by  snflcrings 
endured  vicariously  after  thceaampleef  Christ.  While,  however, 
Boehne  "  desired  to  remain  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,"  tbe 


Gichtelians  became  SeparatisU  (d.  J.  A.  Domer,  Bitlary  tf 

PfoUstonl  Tkcclogy,  ii.  p.  185). 

Gichtcl't  correspondence  was  publtthed  without  bb  knowledge 
by  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  dliciplr,  in  1701  (a  vots.),  and  again  in  1708 
(3  voli.}.  It  has  twcn  frequently  reprinted  under  the  title  Thtoseifihia 
praitkOf  The  aeiKnth  volume  of  ine  Berlin  edition  (r768)  contains 
a  notice  of  Cichtel's  life.  See  also  G.  C.  A.  von  Karlcn,  Jaiob 
Bokm*  md  4ii  AkkimxsUn-  (1670,  and  ed.  188a);  article  in  Ail- 
gemeine  itulstke  BitcrafkU. 

GIDDIHQS.  JOSHUA  REED  (1705-1864),  American  statesn«n, 
prominent  in  the  anti-sUvery  contact,  was  bora  at  Tioga  Point, 
now  Alliens,  Bradford  oouiUy,  Peuqrlvania,  on  tbe  6th  of 
October  1795.  In  1806  his  parents  removed  to  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  then  sparsely  settled  and  almost  a  wildcmeas. 
The  son  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and,  though  be  received 
no  systematic  education,  devoted  much  time  to  study  and 
reading.  For  several  years  after  1814  lie  was  a  ichotd  teacher, 
but  in  February  1811  he  was  adndtted  to  tbe  Ohio  bar  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  practice,  particularly  in  criminal  cases.  From 
iSji  to  1837  be  was  in  partnership  with  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 
He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  ihesute  legislatarc  in  1816-1838, 
and  from  December  tSjS  twtil  March  1859  was  a  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  first  as  a  Whig,  then 
as  a  Free-soiler,  and  finally  as  a  Republican.  Recognizing  that 
slavery  was  a  state  institution,  with  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  interfere,  be  contended  that  slavery 
could  only  exist  hy  a  specific  state  enactment,  that  therefore 
slavery  in  theDistrlct  of  Columbia  uid  in  the  Territories  was  un- 
lawful and  should  be  abolished,  that  the  coastwise  slavc.trade  in 
vessels  flying  the  ruitional  flag,  like  the  intenwtional  slave-trade, 
should  be  rigidly  suppressed,  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
pass  any  act  which  In  any  way  ooold  be  construed  as  a  reoognilion 
of  slavery  as  a  national  fasiitution.  His  attitude  in  the  so-called 
"Creole  Case"  attracted  particular  attention.  In  1841  some 
slaves  who  were  being  carried  in  the  brig  "  Creole "  from 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  to  New  Orleans,  revolted,  killed  the 
captain,  gained  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  soon  aftemrds 
entered  the  British  port  of  Nassau.  Thereupon,  according  to 
British  law,  they  beoune  free.  The  minority  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  revolt  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  the  others  were  liberated.  Eflorti  were  made  by  the  United 
^  States  govcmment  to  recover  the  slaves,  Daniel  Webster,  then 
secretary  of  state,  asserting  that  on  an  American  ship  they  were 
under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  that  they  were 
legally  pri^crty.   On  the  list  of  Harch  1S4*,  before  tbo  ease 
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wwscuted,  Giddings  introduced  in  the  House  of  Reprcscnutives 
a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  asserted  that  "  in  resuming 
their  Dstunlnghtsof  personal  liberty  "the  slaves"  violated  DoUw 
of  the  United  Suta."  For  offering  these  resolutions  Giddings 
was  attacked  with  rancour,  and  was  formally  censured  by  the 
Mouse.  Thereupon  he  reigned,  appealed  to  his  conUituents, 
and  was  immediately  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  In 
iSSQ  he  was  not  rettominated,  and  retired  from  Congress  after 
a  continuous  service  of  more  than  twenty  ytua.  From  iS6i 
until  his  death,  at'Montreal,  on  the  a7lh  of  May  1864,  he 
was  U.S.  consul-general  in  C&nada.  Giddings  published  a  aeries 
of  political  essays  signed  "  Pacificus "  (1843);  Sptechet  in 
Contrcst  (1853);  The  ExUef  of  Florida  (1858);  and  a  History 
of  the  ReMlion:  Itt  Aulhors  end  Couscj  (1S64). 

See  The  Life  ef  Jeihua  R.  Giidiitt'  (Chicago,  1893),  by  biiun-in- 
law,  George  Wash  ineton  Julian  (1817-1890),  a  Frec-sul  leader  and  a 
rcprcaentaiiveinConsresi  In  i849-i8si,aRctiub1icanrepreMataliv« 
in  Conercw  in  1861-1871,  a  Liberal  R^ublican  in  the  campaign  of 
187a,  and  afterwards  a  Ocmociat. 

GIDBON  (in  Hebrew,  perhaps  "hewer"  or  "wanior"), 
liberator,  reformer  and  "  judge  "  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Joash, 
•f  the  Manassiie  dan  of  Abiezer?  and  had  his  home  at  C^rah 
near  Sbechem.  His  name  occurs  in  Hcb.  xi.  33,  in  a  list  of  those 
who  became  heroes  by  laith;  but,  except  in  JudgA  vi.-^t, 
is  not  to  b«  met  with  dsewbcre  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  south  and  cast  made 
inroads  upon  Israel,  destroying  oil  that  they  could  not  carry 
away-  Two  accounts  of  his  deeds  are  preserved  (see  Judges). 
According  to  one  (Judges  vi.  11-34)  Vahwch  am>carcd  under 
the  holy  tree  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Joash  and  summoned 
Gideon  to  undcrttd^e,  in  dqiendence  An  supernatural  direction 
and  help,  the  work  of  liberating  his  country  from  its  long  oppres- 
sion, and,  iti  token  that  he  accepted  the  mission,  he  erected  in 
Ophrah  an  altar  which  he  called  "  Yahweh-Shalom  "  (Yahweh 
is  peace).  Accordingto  another  account  {n.  35>3i)  Gideon  waa 
a  great  reformer  who  was  commanded  by  Yidiwdi  to  dcstrt^ 
the  altar  of  Baal  belonging  to  his  father  and  the  ashtrak  or 
sacred  post  by  its  ride.  The  townsmen  discovered  the  sacrilege 
and  dcmandnl  his  death.  His  father,  who,  as  guardian  of  the 
sacred  i^ce,  was  priest  of  Baal,  enjoined  the  men  not  to  take 
up  Baal's  quarrd,  for  "  if  Baal  be  a  god,  let  him  contend  {rib)  for 
himself."  Hence  Gideon  received  the  name  Jerubbaal.*  From 
this  latter  name  appearing  regulariy  in  the  older  narrative 
(cl.  iz.).  and  from  the  varying  usage  in  vi.-viii.,  it  has  been  held 
that  stories  of  two  distinct  heroes  (Gideon  and  Jerubbaal)  have 
been  fused  In  the  complicated  account  which  follows.* 

The  great  gathering  of  the  Midianites  and  their  alh'es  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plain  of  Jezred;  the  general  muster  first  of 
Abiezer,  then  of  all  Manasseh,  and  lastly  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun  and  Naphtali;  the  signs  by  which  the 
waverjag  laith  of  Gideon  was  steadied;  the  methods  by  which 
ta  unwieldy  mob  was  reduced  to  a  small  but  trusty  band  of 
energetic  and  determined  men;  and  the  stratagem  by  which 
the  vast  army  of  Midian  was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  handful 
of  Israelites  descending  from  "  above  Endor,"  are  indicated 
fully  in  the  narratives,  and  need  not  be  detailed  here.  The 
difliculties  in  the  account  of  the  subsequent  flight  tA  the  Midian- 
ites am>ear  to  have  arisen  from  the  oompofite  character  of 
the  narratives,  and  there  are  rigns  that  In  one  of  them  Gideon 
was  accompanied  only  by  his  own  clansmen  (vi.  34).  So,  when 
the  Midianites  arc  put  to  flight,  according  to  orte  representation, 
the  Ephraimiies  are  called  out  to  intercept  them,  and  the  two 
chiefs,  OrSb  ("  raven  "}  and  2xSb  <"  wglf  "),  in  making  for  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  are  dain  at  "  the  raven's  rock"  and  "  the 
wolf's  press  "  respectively.  As  the  sequel  of  this  we  are  told 
that  the  Ephraimiies  quarrelled  with  Gideon  because  their 
assistance  had  not  been  invoked  earlier,  and  their  anger  was 

• "  Baal  contend!  "  (or  Jeni-haal,  "  Bast  founds,"  cl.  jeru-el), 
but  artiAcialty  expUined  in  the  narrative  to  mean  "  let  Baal  contend 
against  him,  or  "  let  Baal  contend  [or  himsell,"  v.  31.  In  3  Sam. 
Ni.  It  he  ia  called  Jtrubbeshcth,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
explained  in  the  article  Baal. 

■See,  on  this,  Cheyne,  Enty.  Bib.  co).  1719  leq,;  Ed.  Meyer.  Dit 
Jtradilem,  pp.  481  seq. 


only  ajiqtcased  by  his  tactlut  reply  {mL  1-3;  contrast  xiL  i-tf). 
The  other  narrative  speaks  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianite  chleb 
Zebah  and  Za.lmunna*  across  the  northern  end  of  Jordan,  past 
Succoth  and  Pcnuel  to  the  unidenti6ed  place  Ifarkor.  Having 
taken  relentless  vengeance  on  the  men  of  Pcnuel  and  Succoth, 
who  had  shown  a  timid  neutrality  when  the  patriotic  strug^e 
was  at  its  crius,  Gideon  puts  the  two  chiefs  to  death  to  avenge 
his  brothers  whom  they  had  killed  at  Tabor.<  The  overthrow 
of  Midian  (d.  Is.  it.  4,  >■  16;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9-13)  induced  "  Israel" 
to  offer  Gideon  the  kingdom.  It  was  refused— out  of  religious 
scruples  (vin.  >3seq.;  d.  t  Sam.  viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  13, 17, 19),  and 
the  ephod  idol  which  he  set  up,  at  Ophrah  in  coromcmontion 
of  the  victory  was  regarded  by  a  later  editor  (*.  17)  as  a  cause 
of  apostasy  to  the  penile  and  a  snare  to  Gideon  and  his  house; 
see,  however,  Enioa  Gideon's  adiievements  would  naturally 
give  him  a  more  than  merelytlocal  authority,  and  riter  his  de«th 
the  attempt  was  made  by  oiw  of  his  sons  to  set  himself  up  as 
chid  (seeABIMELECH). 

Sea  further  jBwa,  wtion  i ;  and  the  Ktciatuse  to  the  bode  ol 
Judges  (S.A.C.> 

6IBBEL.  CRRISTOPH  GOTTFRIED  ANDREAS  (1S10-1881), 
German  zoologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
September  1830  at  QuedUnburg  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at 
the  univeraity  of  Halle,  where  hi  graduated  Ph.  D.  in  1845.  Ia 
1858  he  became  professor  of  lodogy  and  director  of  the  museum 
in  the  university  of  Halle.  He  died  at  Hatle  on  the  i4tb  of 
Novnnber  i3Si.  His  chief  publications  were  PalSoioelogie 
(1846);  Fatma  dtr  Vitrwelt  (1847-1856);  DtuUtktamdt  Ptire- 
Jatbm  (1853);  (MratogrvjMUe  (1855)!  UMMk  dv  ZctlagU 
(1857);  Tkeutma  omUheh^  (1873-1877). 

GIEM,  a  town  of  ceotnl  France,  capital  of  on  arrondissemcnt 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  Orleans  by  roil.  Pop.  (1906)  6335.  Gien 
is  a  piuuresque  and  interesting  town  and  has  many  curious  old 
houses.  Tiie  Loire  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twdve 
arches,  built  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  da4ighter  of  Louis  XI.,  about 
the  end  of  the  isth  century.  Near  it  stands  a  statue  of  Ver- 
cingetoriz.  The  principal  building  Is  the  old  castle,  used  as  a 
law-court,  oonstnicted  of  brick  and  Stone  arranged  in  geometrical 
patterns,  and  built  in  1494  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  The  church 
of  St  Pierre  possesses  a  square  tower  dating  from  the  end  of  tbe 
ijih  century.    Porcelain  is  manufactured. 

G1BR8,  NICHOLAS  KARLOVICH  DE  (1S30-1S95),  Russian 
statesman,  was  bom  <m  tbe  aist  of  May  i8io.  like  his  pre- 
decessor, PriiKe  Gorchakov,  be  was  educated  at  tbe  lyceum  of 
Tsarskoye  Selo,  near  St  Petersburg,  but  bis  career  was  mudi  less 
rapid,  because  be  bad  no  influential  protectors,  and  was  handi- 
capped by  being  a  Protestant  of  Teutonic  orit^n.  At  tbe  age 
of  eighteen  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Eastern  department 
of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  spent  more  than  twenty 
years  in  subordinate  posts,  chiefly  in  south-eastern  Europe, 
until  he  was  promoted  in  1863  to  tbe  post  of  minister  pl«ii- 
potentiary  in  Persia.  Here  be  remained  tor  six  years,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  minister  in  Swltceriand  and  Sweden,  he  wan 
appointed  in  1875  director  of  the  Eastern  department  and 
assistant  minister  lor  foreign  affairs  under  Prince  Gorchakov, 
whose  niece  he  had  marri«l.  No  sooner  bad  be  entered  i»  hit 
new  duties  than  bis  great  capacity  for  arduous  worii  was  put 
to  a  severe  test.  Besides  events  in  central  Asia,  to  which  he 
had  to  devote  much  attention,  the  Hcraegovinian  insuircciioa 
had  broken  out,  and  be  could  pcrcdve  from  secret  oflidal  papers 
that  the  incident  had  for-readiing  ramiGcaUons  unknown  to 
the  general  public  Soon  this  became  apparent  to  all  tbe  world. 
While  the  Austrian  officials  in  Dalmatia,  with  hardly  a  pretence 
of  concealment,  were  assisting  the  insurgents,  Russian  volunteers 
were  flocking  to  Scrvia  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments,  and  General  Ignatiev,  as  ambassador  in 

*  The  names  are  vocalized  to  •uegest  the  fanciful  interpretattoM 
"  victim  "  and  "  protection  withheld," 

*  As  the  account  of  ihig  has  been  lost  and  the  narrative  is  concerned 
not  with  the  plain  ol  Jezrcct  but  rather  with  Shechem,  it  hils  been 
inferred  that  the  episode  implies  tbe  existence  d  a  diniact  atoiy 
whereia  Gideon's  pursuit  is  such  an  act  d  vengeanoo. 
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Constantinople,  was  urging  his  govemtnent  to  take  advantage 
of  the  palpable  weakness  of  Turkey  (or  bringing  about  a  radical 
solution  of  the  Eaaiern  question.  Prince  Gorchakov  did  not  want 
a  radical  solution  invcdvlng  a  great  ^ropean  war,  but  he  was  too 
fond  of  ephemeral  popularity  to  stem  the  current  of  popular 
excitement.  Alexander  II.,  personally  averse  from  war,  was 
not  insensible  to  the  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  halted  between 
two  opinions.  M.  de  Giers  was  one  of  the  few  who  gauged  (he 
situation  accurately.  As  an  official  and  a  man  of  non-Russian 
extraction  he  had  to  be  extremely  reticent,  but  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  condemned  severely  the  ignorance  and  lighl-hearted 
recklessness  of  those  around  him.  The  event  justified  hi*  sombre 
previsions,  but  did  not  ture  the  recklessness  of  the  so-called 
patriots.  They  wished  to  defy  Europe  In  order  to  maintain 
intact  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  again  M.  de  Giera  found 
himself  in  an  unpopular  minority.  He  had  to  remain  in  t  heluick- 
ground,  but  all  the  inOuence  be  possessed  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  peace.  His  views,  enetfetically  supported  by  Count 
Shuvalov,  finally  prevaHed,  and  the  European  congress  assembled 
at  Berlin.  He  was  not  present  at  the  congress,  and  consequently 
escaped  the  popular  odium  for  the  concessions  whkh  Russia 
bad  (o  make  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  From  that  time  he 
was  practically  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  lor  Prince  Gorchakov 
was  no  longer  capable  of  continued  intellectual  exertion,  and 
lived  mostly  abroad.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  in  1881  it 
was  generally  expected  that  M.  de  Giers  would  be  dismtsaed 
a*  deficient  in  Russian  nationalist  feeling,  for  Alexander  III. 
was  credited  with  strong  anti-German  Slavophil  tendencies. 
In  reality  the  young  tsar  had  no  intention  of  embarking  on  wild 
political  adventures,  and  was  fully  determined  not  to  let  his  band 
be  forced  by  men  less  cautious  than  himself.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  would  be  at  once  vigilant 
and  prudent,  active  and  obedient,  and  who  would  relieve  him 
from  the  trouble  and  worry  of  routine  work  while  aHowjng  him 
to  control  the  main  lines,  and  occasionally  the  details,  ol  Ibe 
national  policy.  M.  de  Giera  was  eicactly  what  he  mnted, 
and  accordingly  the  tsar  not  only  a^iointed  him  minister  of 
forngn  affaira  on  the  retirement  of  I^nce  Gorchakov  tn  1881, 
but  retained  him  to  the  end  of  his  reign  in  1894.  In  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  his  august  master,  M.  de  Giers  followed  system- 
atically a  pacific  policy.  Acceptingasa/oilaawMi^lheexistence 
of  the  triple  alliance,  created  by  Bismarck  (or  (he  purpose  of 
resisting  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  France, 
he  sought  to  establish  more  friendly  relations  with  the  cabinets 
(rf  Beilin,  Vienna  and  Rome.  To  the  advances  of  the  French 
goremment  he  at  fitst  turned  a  deaf  ear,  but  when  the  rcpprtche- 
Mttit  between  the  two  countries  was  effected  wfth  Uttle  or  no 
co-operation  on  his  part,  he  nliliied  it  for  restraining  France  and 
promoting  Russian  interests. '  He  died  on  the  i6lh  of  January 
1895,  soon  after  the  wcesaion  of  Nicholas  11.       (D.  M.  W.) 

enaBBRKHT,  WlUnUI  VOM  (i8r4~iS89).  German 
historian,  was  a  son  <rf  Karl  Giesebrecht  (d.  1831),  and  a  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Giesebrecht  (1791-1873).  Bom  in  Berlin 
on  the  sth  of  March  t8i4,  he  studied  under  Leopold  von  Ranke, 
and  his  first  important  work,  CMcAtcAfeOtAu//.,  was  contributed 
to  Ranke's  JakrbUcher  des  deutKhett  Rticki  uiOtr  dm  HUkiitthen 
House  (Beriin,  1837-1840}.  In  1841  hepubUsbedhb/oArMcAer 
da  KlosUrs  AUaich,  a  reconstruction  of  the  lost  Annalts  Atla- 
ktnses,  a.  medieval  source  of  which  fragments  only  were  known 
to  be  extant,  and  iheie  were  obscured  in  other  chronicles.  The 
brilliance  of  this  performance  was  shown  ifl  1867,  when  a  copy 
of  the  original  chronicle  was  found,  and  it  was  seen  that  Glese- 
brechi's  text  was  substantially  correct.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  appointed  ObtrUkrer  in  the  Joac him st baler  Gymnasium 
in  Beriin;  bad  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  as  a  result  of  bis  re- 
searches (here  had  published  De  HlUranim  stuJiis  opud  ttatos 
pHmh  mtdii  atri  secvii}  (Berlin,  1S45),  a  study  upon  the  survival 
of  culture  in  Italian  dlies  during  the  middle  ages,  and  also 
several  critical  essays  upon  the  sources  for  the  eariy  history  of 
the  popies.  In  1851  appeared  hb  translation  of  the  HUleriae 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  which  b  the  standard  German  translation. 
Four  jresis  htcr  appeared  the  fint  vdume  of  hb  great  work, 
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Gtsekickle  der  detUiekeu  Kaistncil,  the  fifth  volume  of  whit^ 
was  published  in  18S8.  This  work  was  the  first  in  which  the 
resulu  of  the  scientific  methods  of  research  were  thrown  open  to 
the  world  at  large.  Largeness  of  style  and  brilliance  of  portrayal 
were  jwned  to  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  sources  in  a  way 
hitherto  unachieved  by  any  German  historian.  Yet  later 
German  historians  have  severely  criticized  his  glorification  of 
the  imperial  era  srilh  its  Italian  entanglements,  in  whkh  the 
interests  of  Germany  were  sacrificed  for  idle  gloiy.  Gietebrecfat'i 
history,  however,  appeared  when  the  new  German  em[»re  was 
in  the  making,  and  became  popular  owing  both  to  its  patriotic 
tone  aiul  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  1857  he  went  to  KSoigsbcrg  as 
professor  ordinarius,  and  in  1S61  succeeded  H.  von  Sybcl  as 
professor  of  history  in  Ibe  university  of  Munich.  The  Bavarian 
government  bonotired  him  in  various  ways,  and  he  died  at  Munich 
on  the  ■7tbof  December  1889.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Giesebrecht  published  a  good  monograph  on  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (Munich,  1873),  a  collection  of  essays  under  the  title 
Deutteke  Redtn  (Munich,  1871),  and  was  an  active  member 
of  the  group  of  scholars  who  took  over  the  diicciion  of  the 
UoHumenla  Ctrmaniof  kisiorka  in  1875.  In  1895  B.  von 
Sknson  added  a  aixtn  volume  to  the  Cackitkit  dtr  deittsektn 
Kaistneil,  thus  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  in  119a. 

SKS.Kvkt,G*ddehlmiatit»iawaiamtMCUuiM€kllMinitk. 
rSQi);  and  Lord  Acton  in  the  Ba^itk  ttMmmLitaim,  vol.  v. 
(London,  1890). 

OIESBLER.  JOHAim  KARL  LUDWIG  (i79j-i8s4),  German 
writer  on  cbmcfa  history,  was  bom  on  tbe  jrd  of  March  179a  at 
Petersfaagen,  near  Minden,  where  hb  father,  Georg  Christof 
Friedricb,  was  preacher.  In  hb  tenth  year  be  entered  tbe 
orphanage  AtHalle,  whence  be  duly  passed  to  the  university, 
his  studies  bong  inlemipted,  however,  from  October  1813  dU 
the  peace  of  1815  tqr  a  period  of  mililary  service,  during  which 
be  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  On 
tbe  conclusion  of  peace  (iSrs)  be  returned  to  Halle,  and,  having 
in  1817  taken  hb  degree  in  philosophy,  he  in  the  same  year 
became  assbtant  bead  master  (Cewmto)  in  the  Minden  gym- 
nasium, and  in  i8t8  was  appointed  diractor  <d  the  gymnasium 
at  Cleves.  Here  he  published  hb  earliest  work  [Butorixk- 
kritUcktr  VtrtiKk  iAer  die  Ent^Mtg  k.  dit  frUktOm  Sekkktdt 
der  sckri/aiekeH  Eoattgelien),  a  treatise  which  had  considerable 
Influence  on  subsequent  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of  tbe 
gospels.  In  1819  Giesclcr  was  appcrinted  a  professor  ordinarius 
in  theology  in  the  newly  founded  tiniversily  of  Bonn,  where, 
besides  lecturing  on  diuich  history,  he  made  inportani  con.- 
Iributioiis  to  the  literature  of  that  subject  in  Emsi  RosennffUler's 
Reperkrium,  K.  F.  Slludlin  and  H.  G.  Tschimer's  Arekh, 
and  in  various  university  "  programs."  The  first  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  hb  well-known  Ckunk  History  appeared  in  1814. 
In  iSji  be  accepted  a  call  to  G6ttingeD  as  successor  to  J.  G. 
Planck.  Helecturedonchufcbhbtoiy,thehbtoryof dogma.and 
dogmatic  theology.  In  1837  he  was  appcHnied  a  Consistcriat- 
rath,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Guelphic 
order..  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1B54.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  KirckenieukidOe,  embracing  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  1814,  were  published  posthumously  in  1855  by  E.  R. 
Redepenm'ng  (1810-1883];  and  they  were  followed  in  1856  by 
a  DagmeniesMckle.  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Ckurck  Hittory.  Among  church  hbtorians 
GicKler  conlfouet  to  hM  a  Ugh  place.  Xcss  vivid  and  {Hctur- 
csque  In  style  than  Kari  Base,  conspicuously  deficient  in 
Meander's  deep  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  more  spiritual 
forces  by  which  church  life  is  pervaded,  he  exceb  these  and  all 
other  contemporaries  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  hb  inforraa- 
tiOD.  His  leMtuk  der  Kirchntathiekle,  with  its  copioua 
references  to  original  authorities,  b  of  great  value  to  the  student: 
"  Glescler  wished  thai  each  age  should  speak  for  ttsdf,  unce 
only  by  this  means  can  the  peculiarity  of  its  Ideas  be  fully 
appreciated  "  (Otto  Pflelderer,  DntlopmenI  ej  Theolotf.  p.  284). 
Tbe  work,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions  in  Gcmanjr, 
has  partially  appeared  abo  In  two  English  translationa.  That 
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puUishcd  in  New  York  [Texl  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
S  vols.)  brings  tbe  work  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while 
that  published  in  "  Clark's  Theological  Library  "  (Compendium 
ef  Eeclaiastital  Bisiory,  Edinburgh,  $  vols.)  doses  with  the 
beginning  ot  tbe  Relonnation.  Gieselcr  was  not  only  a  devoted 
student  but  also  an  energetic  man  of  business.  He  frequently 
held  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  tbe  university,  and  did  much 
useful  work  as  a  member  of  several  of  its  rommitteo. 

OIESSEH,  a  town  of  Germany,  capita)  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Hesse,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  sitnaicd 
in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  valley  at  the  conBuence  of  the  Wieseck 
with  the  Lahn,  41  m.  N.N.W.  of  Fiankfort-on-Main  on  tha 
railway  to  Casscl,  and  at  the  junction  of  important  lines  to 
Coktgne  and  Cobleni.  Pop.  (1885)  18,836;  (1905)  i9,i49.  In 
the  old  pait  of  the  town  the  itreets  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
Bendes  the  university,  the  principal  buildings  arc  the  Stadt- 
kircbe,  the  provincial  government  offices,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  oM  castle  dating  from  the  i  ith  century,  the  arsenal  (now 
barracks)  and  the  town-hall  (containing  an  historical  collection). 
The  univeiiily,  founded  in  1607  by  Louis  V ,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
hasa  large  and  valuable  library ,s  bounk  gaTden,an  observatory, 
medical  schools,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  chemiol 
laboratory  which  was  directed  by  Justus  von  Licbig,  professor 
here  from  1834  to  1851,  and  an  agricultural  college.  The 
indastries  include  the  manufacture  of  wotdlcn  and  cotton  doth 
of  various  kinds,  machines,  leather,  candles,  tobacco  and  beer, 

Giessen,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  streams 
which  pour  {tiesien)  their  waters  here  into  the  Lahn,  was  fotmed 
in  the  nth  century  out  of  the  villages  Sellers,  Aster  and 
Kroppach,  for  whose  protection  Count  William  of  Gleiberg  built 
the  castle  of  Gieaaen.  Through  marriage  the  town  came,  in  i  M3, 
into  the  possesuon  of  tbe  count  palatine;  Rudol^di  of  Tiibingcn, 
wlio  sold  it  in  1165  to  the  landgrave  Henry  of  Hesse.  It  was 
surrounded  wiLh  fortifications  in  1530,  which  were  demolished 
in  1547.  but  rebuilt  in  1560.  In  1805  they  were  finally  pulled 
down,  and  their  site  converted  into  piomeiuides. 

Sec  O.  Buchner,  FAbvr  /Or  Giastn  uni  dot  Laknl^  (1891);  and 
Ans  Cittsent  KcrfwiieMlnf  (1885). 

OIPPARS,  QODFRSr  (e.  1235-1301),  chancellor  of  England 
and  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Ciftard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire.  Having  entered  the  church  he  speedily  obtained 
valuable  preferments  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Walter,  who  became  chancellor  of  England  in  1265.  In  ii66 
Godfrey  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeding  Walter 
as  chancellor  of  England  when,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter  was 
made  archbishop  of  York.  In  I363  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Worcester,  resigning  the  chancellorship  shortly  afterwards; 
and  both  before  and  after  1179,  when  he  inherited  the  valuable 
property  of  his  brother  the  archbishop,  he  was  employed  on 
public  business  by  Edward  I.  His  main  energies,  however, 
were  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  his  sec.  He  had  one  long  dispute 
with  the  monks  of  Worcester,  another  with  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, and  was  vigilant  in  guarding  his  material  interests. 
The  bishop  died  on  the  i6th  of  January  1301,  and  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral.  Gif!ard,  although  inclined  to  nepotism,  was 
a  benefactor  to  his  cathedral,  and  completed  and  fortified  the 
episcopal  castle  at  Haitlebury. 

See  W.  Thomas,  Survey  of  H'orceiler  CaOudrat;  Bpiseopat  Retitlert : 
RttiUer  of  Bishop  Godfrey  Ciffard.  edited  by  j.  W.  Willii-Bund 
(Oxford,  1898-1S99):  and  ibc  Annals  of  Worcester  in  the  Annaiti 
monailUi,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  1869). 

OirFARO,  WALTER  (d.  1179),  chancellor  of  England  and. 
aKhbishop  of  York,  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Ciffard  of  Boyton, 
Wiltshire,  and  after  serving  as  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Wells, 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  May  1264.  In  August 
1165  Henry  III.  appointed  him  chancellor  of  England,  and  he 
Va  one  of  the  arbitrators  who  drew  up  the  dictum  dt  Kemtieortk 
in  is66.  Later  in  thij  year  Pope  Clement  IV.  named  him  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  having  resigned  the  chancellorship  he  was 
an  able  and  diligent  ruler  of  his  see,  althotigh  in  qute  of  his 
great  wealth  be  was  frequently  in  pccuniaiy  tUfficultits.  Wbco 


Henry  III.  died  in  November  1171  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury was  vacant,  and  consequently  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  three  rcgcnii 
who  successfully  governed  the  kingdom  until  the  return  of 
Edward  I.  in  August  1274.  Having  again  acted  in  this  capacity 
during  tbe  king's  absence  in  1175,  Ciffard  died  in  April  ti|9, 
and  was  buried  iahiscaihcdraL 

See/'<ufi£h>rwnMt,editcdbyJ.RaIiie(LoBd(Hi,lS63].  Giffard'a 
j{(£»i«rfrom  1366  to  i379lMa  been  edited  lor  the  Surtecs  Society  by 
W.  Brown. 

GIPPARD,  WIUIAH  (d.  ii>9),  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
chancellor  of  William  II.  and  received  his  see,  in  succession  10 
Bishop  Walkelin, from  Henry  I.  (iioo),  Hewasoneofthclnshopa 
cka  whom  Anselm  refused  to  consecrate  (tioi)  as  having  been 
nominated  and  invested  by  tbe  lay  power.  During  the  investi- 
tures dispute  Ciffard  was  on  frien^y  terms  with  Anselm,  and 
drew  upon  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment  through  declining 
to  accept  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York  (1103),  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  bishops  who  pressed  Anselm,  in  r  10&, 
to  give  way  to  the  king.  He  was  consecrated  after  the  lettk- 
ment  at  1107.  He  became  a  close  friend  of  Anselm,  aided  the 
first  Cistercians  to  settle  in  England,  and  rctfored  Windtcster 
cathedral  with  great  magnificence. 

See  Eodmer,  HiHoria  nororum,  edited  by  M.  Rule  (LmdoOt 
1884);  and  S.  H.  Cass,  Bithopi  of  WinektUer  (London,  iSa?). 

OIFVEN,  Htt  ROURT  (1837-1910),  British  lUtiitidaB  and 
economist,  was  bom  at  Sirathavcn,  Lanarkshire.  He  entered 
a  solicitor's  office  in  Clas^w,  and  while  in  that  city  attended 
courses  at  the  university.  He  drifted  into  journalism,  and  after 
woriting  for  the  Stirliai  Journal  he  went  to  London  in  1B61  and 
i^nedthestafioftbeC/ofo.  Healsoas^stcdMrJohn(afterwarda 
Lwd)  Morky,  when  the  latter  edited  the  Forbtigk^y  Ratev. 
In  1S6S  he  became  Walter  Bagchot's  assistant  .editor  on  the 
EcOMomiil;  and  bis  services  were  also  secured  in  1S73  as  city- 
editor  f>f  the  Daily  News,  and  later  of  Tbe  Times.  His  high 
reputation  aa  •  financial  journalist  and  statistician,  gained  in 
these  years,  led  to  his  appointment  in  1876  as  head  ot  the 
statistical  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently 
he  became  assistant  secretary  (i88r]  and  finally  controller- 
general  (i8q>),  retiring  in  1897.  In  connexion  with  his  position 
as  chief  statistical  adviser  to  the  government,  he  waa  conslaptly 
employed  in  drawing  up  reports,  giving  evidence  before  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  and  acting  as  a  government  auditor,  besides 
publishing  a  number  of  important  essays  on  financial  subjects. 
His  principal  publications  were  Essays  oh  Finance  (1879  and 
1884),  The  Propess  of  the  Working  Classes  (1S84),  Tke  Creadk 
of  Capital  (1890),  The  Case  against  Bimdallism  (1891),  and 
Etonomif  J wpiiries  and  Studies  (1904).  He  was  president  of  the 
Statistical  Society  (1881-1884);  and  after  being  made  «  C.B. 
in  1891  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1895.  In  1S93  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  Sir  Robert  GifTcn  continued  in 
later  yean  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  public  coniroveraies 
connected  with  finance  and  taxation,  and  hb  high  authority 
and  practical  experience  were  universally  recognieed.  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  Scotland  on  the  1  ith  of  April  1910. 

QIFFORD,  ROBERT  SWAIN  (1840-1905),  American  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  waa  bom  on  Kaushon  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  13rd  of  December  1840.  He  studied  art  with 
the  Dutch  marine  painter  Albert  van  Bcest,  who  had  a  studio 
in  New  Bedford,  and  in  1864  he  opened  a  studio  for  himself  in 
Boston,  subsequently  settling  in  New  York,  where  be  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1S67  and  an 
academician  in  1878.  He  was  also  a  charier  membcx  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society  and  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  From  1878  imtil  1896  he  was  teacher  of  painting 
and  chief  master  of  the  Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  and  from  1896  until  his  death  he  was  director. 
Giflord  painted  longshore  views,  sand  dunes  and  landscapes 
generally,  with  charm  and  poetry.  He  was  an  etcher  of  consider- 
able reputation,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Etchers, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  d 
London.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  ijib  ol  Janutiy  190$. 
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OirOU)^  SANDFOIUI  BOBnOM  (iSij-jSSid,  Araeriau 
ludicfcpe  painter,  was  bora  at  Giecnficld,  New  Yorit,  on  tb«  toth 
of  July  i8aj.  He  studied  (1841-1845)  at  Brown  Univenity,  then 
went  to  New  Yoik,  and  entered  the  art  achools  of  the  National 
Academy  «f  Dcagn,  jof  which  otganisatioa  he  was  elected  an 
■Mnriilff  in  1851,  aod  an  aodeniiriaB  In  i8s4>  Snbicquently 
be  itiidied  in  I^ois  and  Room.  He  waa  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Hudson  River  school  group,  thon^  it  was  at  Lalic  George 
that  he  found  most  of  hu  themes.  In  his  day  he  enjoyed  an 
caonnoui  popularity,  and  his  canvases  are  in  many  well-known 
Anglican  colkctkutt.  He  <Ued  In  New  York  City  on  the  29th  (rf 
Ai«a>t  1S80. 

GIPFOltD,  WILLIAH  (1756-1816),  EosUsh  puhlidst  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  in  April  1756.  His 
lather  was  a  gtaxier  of  indifferent  character,  and  before  he 
wai  thirteen  William  bad  lost  both  parents.  The  business  was 
•eited  by  his  godfather,  on  whom  Williain  and  bis  brother,  a 
child  of  two,  became  entirely  dependent.  For  about  three 
months  William  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  free  school  of  the 
town.  He  was  then  put  to  follow  the  plough,  but  after  a  day's 
trial  be  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  was  sent  to  sea  with  the 
Briaham  fishermen.  After  a  year  at  sea  his  godfather,  driven 
by  the  opinion  of  the  townsfolk,  put  the  boy  to  school  once  more. 
He  made  nfAA  progress,  especially  in  mathematics,  and  began 
toasBtst  the  master.  In  1771  he  was  apfirenticcd  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  when  he  wished  to  pursue  his  mathematical  studies,  he  was 
oUigcd  to  work  his  problems  with  an  awl  on  beaten  leather. 
By  the  kindness  of  an  Asbburton  surgeon,  William  Cooksley, 
n  subscription  was  raised  to  enaUe  him  to  return  to  school. 
Ultimately  he  proceeded  in  his  twenty-third  year  to  Oxford, 
where  be  was  appointed  a  Bible  clerk  in  Exeter  College.  Leaving 
theuniveruty  shortly  after  graduation  in  1 781,  be  found  a  generous 
patron  Id  the  first  Earl  Groevenor,  who  undertook  to  provide 
for  him,  and  sent  him  on  two  prolonged  continental  tours  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  Belgrave.  Settling  in  London, 
Gifford  publi^ied  in  1 794  his  first  work,  a  clever  satirical  piece, 
after  Peisius,  entitled  the  Bariad,  aimed  at  a  coterie  ol  sccond- 
mtc  writers  at  Florence,  then  popularly  known  as  the  Delia 
CMiCaiM,  of  which  Mrs  Piozsi  was  the  leader.  A  second  satire 
<^  a  timilar  description,  the  Maenad,  directed  against  the  corrup- 
tions  of  the  drama,  ^^>eared  in  1795.  About  Ibis  time  Giflord 
became  acquainted  with  Canning,  with  whose  help  he  in  August 
1797  originated  a  weekly  new^per  of  Conservative  politics 
entitled  the  AiUi-Jaabin,  which,  however,  in  the  loUowing 
year  ceased  to  be  published.  An  English  venion  of  Juv«ud, 
on  which  be  had  been  for  many  years  engaged,  appeared  in  1801; 
to  this  an  autobiographical  notice  of  the  translator,  reproduced 
In  Nidnl's  Ilimlrttum  oj  Likratiin,  was  prefixed.  Two  years 
alterwnids  Giflonl  published  an  annotated  edition  of  the  friays 
of  Huaisget;  and  fat  1809,  when  the  Quvkrly  Rtriea  vras 
projected,  be  was  made  editor.  The  success  which  attended  the 
QHorUriy  from  the  outset  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  tact,  with  which  Cifford  discharged  his  editorial 
dutiea.  He  took,  however,  cmitidenble  liberties  with  the 
•rtides  he  iniertMi,  and  Souihey,  who  was  one  of  his  regular 
contributors,  said  that  Gifford  looked  on  authors  as  Isaak 
Walton  did  on  worms.  His  bitter  opposition  to  Radicals  and 
his  onslaughts  on  new  writers,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
the  article  on  Keats's  Endymwn,  called  forth  Haxlitl's  LtOer 
le  W.  Ci£ord  in  rSi'Q.  His  connexion  with  the  Review  continued 
until  within  about  two  years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London  on  the  31st  of  December  1816.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
lifCr  be  wrote  a  metrical  translation  of  Petsius,  which  appeared 
in  18a  I.  Gifford  also  edited  the  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson  in  1816, 
and  his  edition  of  Ford  appeared  posthumously  in  1817.  His 
notes  on  Shirley  were  incorporated  in  Dycc's  edition  in  1833. 
His  political  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  appointments 
•f  commissioner  of  the  lottery  and  paymaster  of  the  gentle- 
man pcn^ners.  He  left  a  considerable  fortune,  the  bulk 
e(  wUch  went  to  the  son  of  Us  first  beocfutor,  William 
Cookslejr. 


R.— «IGLIO  5 

GIFT  (a  common  Tentonk  wMd,  cf.  Cer.  dlw  Cifl,  pft,  iai 
Gift,  pnson,  formed  from  the  Tcut.  stem  tab-,  to  give,  cf.  Dutch 
geeen,  Ger.  lebem;  in  O.  Eng.  the  word  appears  with  initial  y, 
the  guttural  of  later  English  is  due  to  Scandinavian  influence),  a 
general  English  term  lor  a  present  ot  thing  bestowed,  an 
alienation  of  property  otherwise  than  lor  n  1^  conaldemtioii, 
altbou^  In  law  It  Is  often  used  to  aignify  alienation  lAlh  or 
wtbout  consideration.  By  foology  the  terms  "  gift "  and 
"  gifted  "  are  also  used  to  signify  the  natural  endowment  of 
some  special  ability,  or  a  mitacukms  fiower,  in  a  person,  as  being 
not  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  legal  efiect  of  a  gratuit- 
ous ^t  only  need  be  considered  here.  Pormeriy  In  English 
law  property  in  land  could  be  conveyed  by  one  person  to  another 
by  a  verbal  gift  of  the  estate  an»mpaoied  by  delivery  of  posses- 
sion. The  Statute  of  Frauds  requked  all  such  ctuveyances  to 
be  in  writing,  and  a  later  statute  (8^9  Vict,  c  106)  requires 
them  to  be  by  deed.  PersMial  property  may  be  effectually 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  simple  verbal  gift 
accompanied  by  delivery.  If  A  delivers  a  chattel  to  B,  saying 
or  ^gnifying  that  he  does  so  by  way  of  gift,  the  property  passes, 
and  the  chattel  belong  to  B.  But  unless  the  actual  thing  ia 
bodily  handed  over  to  the  donee,  the  mere  verbal  expression  of 
the  donor's  desire  or  intention  has  no  legal  effect  wliatcvcr. 
The  persons  are  in  the  posiiioo  of  parties  to  an  agtecraetit  which 
is  vmd  as  being  without  consideration.  When  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  bodily  handed  over,  it  will 
be  suGfident  to  put  the  donee  in  such  a  position  as  to  eiuble  him 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  owner.  For  example,  when  goods  are  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  of  the  key  will  make  a  verbal  gift  of 
them  effectual;  but  it  seems  that  part  delivery  of  goods  which 
are  capable  of  actual  delivery  will  not  validate  a  verbal  gift  of 
the  part  undelivered.  So  when  goods  arc  in  the  possession  of  a 
warehouseman,  the  handing  over  of  a  delivery  order  might,  by 
^wdal  ctutom  (but  not  otherwise,  it  appears),  be  suflident  to 
pass  the  property  in  the  goods,  although  delivery  of  a  tnll  of 
lading  for  goods  at  sea  is  equivalent  to.  an  actual  delivei?  of  the 
goods  tbcm»elvcs. 

QIP0  (IhaIzusu),  a  city  of  Japan,  capital  of  the  ifcen  (govern- 
ment) of  Central  Nif^n,  whicb  comprise*  the  two  ptonnccs 
of  Mino  and  Hida.  Pop.  about  41,000.  It  lies  E.  by  N.  of  Lake 
Biwa,  00  the  Central  railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Kiso, 
which  flows  to  the  Bay  of  Miya  Uio.  Manufactures  of  silk  aud 
paper  goods  are  carried  on.  The  ken  has  an  area  of  about 
4000  «q.  SL  and  is  thickly  pcofdcd,  the  popuUtion  exceeding 
1 ,000.000.   The  whole  district  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 

QIQ,  a[q>arently  an  onomatopoeic  word  for  any  light  whirling 
object,  and  so  used  of  a  lop,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labout't 
toil,  v.  i.  70  ("  Goe  whip  thy  gigge  "),  or  of  a  revolving  lure 
made  of  feathers  lor  snoring  bSda.  Tbt  word  Is  now  chiefly 
used  of  a  light  two-wheeled  cart  or  carriage  for  me  horse,  and 
of  a  narrow,  light,  ship's  boat  for  oars  or  sails,  and  also  of  a 
clinker-built  rowing-boat  used  for  rowing  on  the  Thames. 
"  Gig  "  is  further  applied,  in  mining,  to  a  wooden  chamber  or 
box  divided  in  the  centre  and  used  to  draw  miners  up  and  down 
a  pit  or  shaft,  and  to  a  textile  machine,  the  "  gig-mill "  or 
"  gigging  machine,"  which  raises  the  nap  on  cloth  by  means 
of  teazels.  A  "  gig  "  or  "  fish-gig  "  (properly  "  fiz-gig,"  possibly 
an  adaptation  of  Span.  Jtjga,  harpoon)  is  an  instrument 
used  for  spearing  fish. 

GIGLIO  (anc  fsflium),  an  island  of  Italy,  off  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Grossclo,  11  m.  to  the  W.  of  Monte 
Atgentario,  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast.  It  measures  about 
5  m.  by  3  and  its  highest  point  is  1634  ft.  above  sca-level.  Pop. 
(1901)  1061.  It  is  partly  composed  of  granite,  which  was 
quarried  here  by  the  Romans,  and  is  still  used;  the  island  ia 
fertile,  and  produces  wine  and  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  forests  of  which  Rutilius  spoke  (fin.  i. 
31s,  "eminus  Jgitii  silvosa  cacumina  miror").  Julius  Caesar 
mentions  its  sailors  in  the  fleet  of  Domltius  Ahenobarbus.  In 
RutiLius's  time  it  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  barbarian 
invaders.  Charlemagne  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  Tre  Fontane  at 
Rome.  In  the  14th  century  It  belonged  to  PUa,  then  to  Florence, 
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then,'  after  being'  seiied  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  It  was  ceded  to 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  nephew  of  Pius  II.  In  155S  it  was 
Bold  to  the  wife  of  Cosimo  I.  of  Florence. 

Sea  Archduke  Ludwig  SiJvator,  Di§  Initt  GitUo  (E*rague,  1900). 

OUOH.  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  railways  from 
Avil£s,  Oviedo  and  Lazigreo.  Pop.  (igoo)  47i544-  Tbe  older 
parts  of  Gij6n,  which  are  partly  enclosed  by  ancient  walls, 
occupy  the  upper  slopes  o(  a  peninsular  headland,  Santa  Catalina 
Point;  while  its  more  modem  suburbs  extend  along  the  shore 
to  Cape  Torres,  on  the  west,  and  Cape  S^n  Lorenao,  on  the  cast. 
These  suburbs  contain  the  town-hall,  theatre,  markets,  and  a 
bull-ring  with  seats  for  12,000  spectators.  Few  of  the  buildings 
of  Gij6n  are  noteworthy  for  any  architectural  merit,^  except 
perhaps  the  istb-century  parish  church  of  San  Pedro,  which 
has  a  triple  row  of  aisles  on  each  side,  the  palace  of  the  mar- 
quesses of  Keviliajigcdo  (or  Revilla  Gigedo),  and  the  Asturlan 
Institute  or  Jovellanos  Institute.  The  last  named  has  a  very 
fine  coUectioD  of  drawings  by  Spanish  and  other  artists,  a  good 
library  and  classes  for  instruction  in  seamanship,  mathematics 
and  languages.  It  was  founded  in  i7g7  by  the  poet  and  states- 
man Caspar  Melchoc  de  Jovellanos  (1744-1811).  JovcUanos, 
a  native  of'Gij6n,  is  buried  in  San  Pedro, 
i  The  Bay  of  Gij^n  is  the  most  important  roadstead  on  the 
Spanish  coast  between  Fcrrol  and  Santandcr.  Its  first  quay 
was  constructed  by  means  of  a  grant  from  Charles  V.  in  1551- 
1554;  and  its  arsenal,  added  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  (1556- 
1598),  was  used  in  1588  as  a  repairing  station  for  (he  surviving 
ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  new  quay  was  built  in 
1766-1768,  and  extended  in  1859;  the  harbour  was  further 
improwd  in  ifHUi  >i>d  after  iSf  1,  when  the  Musel  harbour  of 
refuge  was  cmtcd  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  catablisWent  of  railway  communication  in  1884  which 
brought  the  town  its  modern  pnuperity,  by  rendering  it  the  chief 
port  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  Langreo  and  other  mining 
centres  In  Oviedo.  A  rapid  commercial  devdopment  fallowed. 
Besides  large  tobacco,  glass  and  porcelain  factories,  Gij6n 
possesses  iron  foundries  and  petroleum  refineries;  while  its, 
minor  industries  include  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
served foods,  soap,  chocdate,  candles  and  liqueurs.  In  1903 
the  harbour  accommodated  2189  vessels  of  358^75  tons.  In 
the  Ame  year  the  Imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  machinery.  Iron, 
wood  and  food-stuffs,  were  valued  at  £660,889;  while  the 
eirports,  comprising  zinc,  copper,  iron  and  other  minerals,  with 
fish,  nuts  and  farm  produce,  were  valued  at  £100,941. 
*  Gij6D  is  usually  identified  with  the  Cigfa  of  the  Romans,  which, 
liowever,  occupied  the  tite  of  the  adj^nlng  suburb  of  Cuna 
de  Villa.  Early  in  the  8tb  century  Gij6n  was  captured  and 
strengthened  by  the  Moors,  who  used  the  stones  of  the  Roman 
city  for  their  fortifications,  but  were  expelled  by  King  Pelayo 
(710-737).  InS44  Gl}6n  successfully  rented  a  Noiman  raid;  in 
139s  It  was  burned  down;  but  thenceforward  it  gradually  rose 
to  commercial  importance. 

>  OllAH  (Ghilan,  Guilan),  oneof  the  threesmall  but  important 
Caspian  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  along  the  south- western  shore 
of  the  Csqnan  Sea  between  48°  50'  and  50°  30'  £.  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  15  to  50  m-  It  has  an  area  of  about  ;ooo 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  about  350,000.  It  is  separated  from 
Russia  by  the  little  river  Astara,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian, 
and  bounded  W.  by  Azerbaij^,  S.  by  Kazvin  and  E.  by  Matan- 
daran.  The  greater  portion  of  the  province  is  a  lowland  region 
extending  inland  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Elburz  range  and,  though  the  Sefid  RQd  (While  river),  which  is 
called  Kizil  Uzoin  in  its  upper  course  and  has  its  principal 
sources  in  the  bills  of  Persian  Kurdistan,  is  the  only  river  of  any 
size,  the  province  is  abundantly  watered  by  many  streams 
and  an  exceptionally  great  rainfall  (in  some  years  50  in.). 

The  vegetation  is  very  much  like  that  of  southern  Europe, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity  and  the  mild  climate 
almost  tropically  luxuriant,  and  the  forests  from  the  shore  of 
the  sea  up  to  an  altitude  of  neariy  5000  ft.  on  the  moimtain 
slopes  fndng  the  sea  are  as  dense  as  an  Indian  jun^.  The 


prevailing  types  of  frees  are  the  oak,  maple,  hornbeam,  beech, 
ash  and  dm.  The  box  tree  comes  to  rare  perfection,  but  in 
consequence  of  Indiscriminate  cutting  for  export  durii^  many 
yean,  b  now  becoming  scarce.  Of  fruit  trees  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  medlar,  pomegranate,  fig,  quince,  as  well  as  two 
kinds  of  vine,  grow  wild;  oranges,  sweet  and  bitter,  and  other 
Aurantiaceae  thrive  well  in  gardens  and  plantations.  Thefauna 
also  ts  well  represented,  but  tigen  whi^  once  were  frequently 
seen  are  now  very  scarce;  pantbn-,  hyena,  |ukal,  wild  boor, 
deer  {Cfnus  maral)  are  common;  pheasant,  woodcock,  dw^ 
teal,  geese  and  various  waterfowl  abound;  the  fisheries  are  very 
productive  and  aie  leased  to  a  Russian  firm.  The  ordtitary 
cattle  of  the  province  is  the  small  humped  kind.  Bos  Miau, 
and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  Russia,  the  humps,  smoked, 
being  much  in  demand  as  a  delicacy.  Rice  of  a  Irind  not  much 
appreciated  in  Persia,  but  much  esteemed  In  Gllan  and  Russia, 
b  largely  cultivated  and  a  quantity  valoed  at  about  £110,000 
was  exported  to  Russia  during  1904-1905.  Tea  plaatations, 
with  seeds  and  plants  from  Assam,  Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas, 
were  started  in  the  eariy  part  of  1900  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
south  of  Resht  at  an  altitude  of  about  loeo  ft.  llie  results  were 
excellent  and  very  good  tea  was  produced  in  1904  and  1905, 
but  the  Persian  government  gave  no  support  and  the  enterfnlse 
was  neglected.  The  olive  thrives  well  at  ROdbSr  and  Manjfl 
in  the  SefId  Rlld  valley  and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  by  a  Pro- 
vencal for  some  yean  until  1896,  when  be  was  murdered,  was  of 
very  good  quality  and  found  a  ready  market  at  Baku.  Since 
then  the  oil  has  been,  as  before,  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  Tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  cultivated  tince  1875,  gnw» 
well,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  Is  exported.  Tbe  most 
valuable  produce  of  the  province  is  silk.  In  t866  it  was  valued 
at  £743,000  and  about  two-thirds  of  It  was  exported:  The  *iUt- 
worm  disease  appeared  in  1864  and  the  crops  decreased  In  con- 
sequence until  1893  when  the  value  of  the  silk  exported  was  no 
more  than  £6500.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment, and  in  1905-1906  the  value  of  the  produce  was  estimated 
at  £300,000  and  that  of  the  qtianlily  exported  at  £100,000^ 
The  eggs  of  the  tilk-worms,  formerly  Stained  from  Japan,  are 
now  imported  principally  frMU  Brusa  by  Giteka  under  F>endi 
protection  and  from  France. 

There  is  only  one  good  road  in  the  province,  that  from  Enaeli 
to  Kazvin  by  way  of  Resht;  in  other  ports  comraunfcation  fi 
by  narrow  and  frequently  impassable  lanes  through  the  thi^ 
forest,  or  by  intricate  pathways  through  the  dense  undergrowth. 

The  province  is  divided  info  the  fdbwing  administrative 
districts:  Resht  (with  the  caidtol  and  Its  immcdiite'iiei^bour- 
bood),  Fumen  (with  Tulam  and  Mesula, 'where  are  Iron  mines), 
Gesker,  Talish  (with  Shaildannan,  Kerganrud,  Asalim,  Gil- 
Dulab,  Taiish-Dulab),  Enzell  (tbe  port  of  Resht).  Sbeft,  Haoiil 
(with  Rahroetabad  and  Amarlu),  Lahijan  (with  Langarud, 
Rfidsar  atul  Ranefakub),  Dilman  and  Laabtnisha.  The  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  and  customs  is  about  £80,000.  The  crown 
lands  have  been  much  neglected  and  the  revenue  from  them 
amounts  to  hardly  £3000  per  annum;  The  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  from  and  into  Gil  an,  much  of  them  in  transit,  is 
dose  upon  £1,000,000. 

Gilin  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1567  when  Khan 
Ahmed,  the  last  of  the  Kargia  dynasty,  wliicb  had  rdgncd 
905  yean,  was  deposed  by  Tahmasp  I.,  the  second  Safawid  shah 
of  Persia  (1514-1576).  It  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  force  in 
the  early  part  of  1713;  and  Tahmasp  IIL,  the  tenth  Safawid  shah 
(t7ii-i73i),  then  without  a  throne  and  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Af^ians,  ceded  it,  together  with  Mazandaran  and  Astara- 
baii,  to  Peter  the  Great  by  a  treaty  of  the  ijth  of  September  ol 
the  same  year.  Russian  troops  remained  in  Gftfin  untfl  1734, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  GllSn  from  tbe  inodem  Peniu 
word  t*^  meaning  mud  (bence  "  land  of  mud  ")  Is  inconed. 
It  probably  neana  "  land  of  the  Gd,"  -in  andcnt  tribe  wUcfc 
clas^cal  writers  mention  as  the  Gdae.  (A.  K.-S.> 

GILBART,  JAMBS  WIUIAM  (1794-1963),  Englisfa  writer  on 
banking,  was  botn  in  London  on     nU  of  Harch  1794-  Flom 
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1813'to  iSishewuderklna  LoodoD  bank.  After  a  two  yean' 
residence  in  Birmingham,  be  was  appointed  manager  the 
Kilkenny  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  ia  1819 
be  was  promoted  to  the  Waterford  brancb.  In  1834  he  became 
manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank ;  and  he  did  much 
to  develop  the  system  of  jmnt-stock  banking.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  rendered  valuable  aervices  to  the  joint-stock 
banks  by  bis  evidence  before  committeo  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1S44, 
be  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  granting  to  joint-stock 
banks  the  power  of  suing  by  their  public  officer,  and  also  the 
right  of  accepting  billsat  less  than  months' date.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  London  on 
tbe  Sth  of  August  1863.  The  Gilbut  lectures  on  banking  at 
King's  Coll^  arc  called  after  btm. 

Tbe  fdloMng  are  hi*  principal  works  on  bankinE.  most  ot  which 
have  passed  through  more  than  one  edition:  Praclical  Trtatise  on 
Beniint  (iSi?):  The  History  and  PtincifUs  o]  SaaJtine  (1834); 
Tke  HtsUtry  0}  Bankint  in  Amerita  (1837):  LtAmt  M  lb  Hittiry 
and  Princtfht  of  Anctent  Commeret  (iSf?);  Logic  fm  tkt  UilUon 
{iBiiyiaad  LaticoJ  Banking  (1B57). 

ttUBBRT,  Aimra  (t8s4-  ),  British  sciiIptoT  and 
goMimltb,  born  in  London,  was  the  son  of  Alfred  GObert, 
musician.  He  received  his  education  mainly  in  Paris  (£c(de 
des  Beaux-Arts,  under  Cavelier),  and  studied  in  Rome  and 
Florence  wbeie  tbe  significance  of  tbe  Renaissance  made  a 
lutfaig  Impmiion  upon  Um  and  his  ut.  He  also  worked  in 
tbe  studio  <rf  Sir  J.  Edgar  Boefam,  RJL-  His  first  wort  of 
importance  was  the  charming  group  of  the  "  Mother  and  Child," 
then  "  The  Kiss  of  Victory,"  followed  by  "  Perseus  Arming  " 
(1883),  produced  directly  under  the  inAurace  of  the  Florentine 
nmtaqneces  be  bad  studied.  Its  auooess  was  great,  and  Lord 
Leigbtoo  fonbwitb  onnmiuioned  "Icams,"  wUdi  waa  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1884,  along  with  a  remarkable 
"  Study  of  a  Head,"  and  was  received  with  general  applause. 
Then  followed  "  The  Enchanted  Chair,"  which,  along  with  many 
other  works  deemed  by  tbe  artist  incomplete  or  unwoitby  of 
his  powers,  was  ultimately  broken  fay  tbe  sculptwS  own  band. 
The  next  year  Ur  Gilbert  was  occupied  with  the  Shaftesbury 
Memorial  Fountain,  in  Piccadilly,  London,  a  work  of  great 
Migioalitjr  and  beauty,  yet  shorn  of  some  of  the  intended  effect 
through  restrictions  pot  upon  tbe  artist.  In  18S8  was  producxd 
tbe  statue  M  H.M.  Queen  Victoria,  set  up  at  Winchester,  in  iu 
main  design  and  inlhe  details  of  its  ornamentation  the  most 
rama^ble  work  of  its  kind  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  other  country  In  modem  times. 
Otbez  statues  of  great  beauty,  at  once  novel  in  treatment  and 
fine  in  design,  are  those  set  up  to  Lord  Reay  in  Bombay,  and 
John  Howard  at  Bedford  (1896),  the  highly  original  pedestal 
of  which  did  much  to  direct  into  a  better  channel  what  are 
«pt  to  be  the  eccentiidlies  of  what  ia  called  the  "  New  Art " 
School.  'TbescttlptornMetotbefuUbdghtof  his  powers  in  his 
"  Meaaoilal  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,"  end  hb  Uat  developing 
fancy  and  imagination,  which  are  the  main  characteristics  of  all 
bis  work,  are  seen  in  hb  "Memorial  Candelabrum  to  Lord  Arthur 
Rttssdl "  and  "  Uenotial  Font  to  tbe  son  of  the  4th  Marquess  of 
Bath."  Gilbert'saeaseofdecoratioBlspanmountinallbedoes, 
and  altbough  In  addition  to  the  work  Uresdy  cited  he  pro- 
duced busts  of  extraordinary  excellence  of  Cyril  Flower,  John 
R.  Clayton  (since  brokoi  up  by  the  artist — the  fate  of  much  of 
his  admirable  work),  G.  F.  Watts,  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Sir  George 
Bird  wood,  &t  Rit^rd  Owen,  Sir  George  Grove  and' various 
others,  it  Is  on  bis  goldsmithery  that  tbe  artist  would  (eat  his 
repntationj  on  bis  mayor*]  chain  for  Preston,  tbe  epergne  for 
Queen  Victoria,  the  figurines  of "  Victory  "  (a  statuette  designed 
foe  tbe  orb  in  tbe  band  of  the  Winchester  sUtue),  "St  Michael  " 
and  "St  Gemie,"  as  wen  as  smaller  objects  sucb  as  seals,  keys 
aitd  tbe  like.  Hr  Gilbert  was  chosen  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1887,  full  member  in  iSgi  (tedgned  1909),  and 
professor  of  sculpture  (afterwords  resigned)  in  1900.  In  1889  he 
won  the  Grand  Aw  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition.  He 
was  cfitnted  a  nember  of  tbe  Vlctorioa  Older  in  1897.  (See 
ScoimnB.) 
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SKXUL^ami  Wark  «fAUM  GiOtrt,  RJL,  M.YjO-,D.CJ^.  by 
Joseph  Hatton  {AH  JoKriul  Office,  1903).  (M.  H.  S.)  , 

OILBBRT,  ANN  (1831-1904),  American  actress,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  aist  of  October  1831,  her  maiden 
name  being  Hartley.  At  fifteen  she  was  a  pupil  at  the 
ballet  school  connected  with  the  Hqrmarket  theatre,  conducted 
by  Paul  Taglioni,  and  became  a  dancer  on  the  stage.  In  1846 
she  married  George  H.  Gilbert  (d.  1866),  a  pedoimer  in  the 
company  oi  which  she  was  a  member.  Together  they  filled 
many  engagements  in  En^ish  theatres,  moving  to  America  in 
1849.  Mrs  Gilbnt's  first  success  in  «q>eaking  part  was  in  1857 
as  Wicbavenda  In  Brougham's  Pocako^at.  In  18G9  she  joined 
Daly's  company,  playing  for  many  years  wives  to  James  Lewis's 
husbands,  and  old  women's  parts,  in  which  she  had  no  equaL 
Mrs.  Gilbert  held  a  unique  position  on  the  American  stage,  on 
account  of  the  admiration,  esteem  and  affection  whidi  she 
enjoyed  both  in  front  and  behind  the  footlights.  She  died  at 
Chicago  on  the  md  of  December  1904, 

See  Urs  Citbtrl'i  Stagt  RMtiniictncet  (1901). 

GILBERT,  eROVB  KARL  (1843-  ),  American,  getdopst, 
was  bora  at  Rochester,  K.V.,  on  the  6th  of  May  1843.  In  i860 
he  was  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  and  in 
1879  he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  being  engaged  on  parts  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
Nevada,  Utah,  California  and  Arisona.  He  is  distinguished 
for  Ub  researdies  on  mountatn^tructure  ind  on  tbe  Great  Lokei^ 
as  well  as  on  jjadal  phenomena,  recent  earth  movenwnts,  and 
on  topographic  features  generally.  His  report  on  the  Ceohgy 
of  tha  Henry  Mountains  (1877),  in  which  the  volcanic  structure 
known  as  a  laccolite  was  fiht  described;  his  History  oj  Ike 
Niagara  Rher  .(1890)  and  lake  BmnevSUe  <  1891— the  first  of 
the  Monographs  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey) 
are  specially  important.  He  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  tatAaX 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1900. 

OILBBRT,  SIB  HUMPHREY  (c.  1539-1583),  English  soldier, 
navigator  and  pioneer  colonist  in  An^Ica,  was  the  second  son  of 
Otbo  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  near  Dartmouth,  Devon,  and  step- 
brother of  Sir  Walter  Raleig^.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford;  intended  for  the  law;  introduced  at  court  by  Raleigh's 
aunt,  Catherine  Ashley,  and  appointed  (July  1566)  captain  in 
the  army  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  In  April  1566 
be  had  already  joined  with  Antony  Jenkinson  in  a  petition 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  discovery  of  the  North.East  Passage;  fal 
November  following  he  presented  an  independent  petition  for 
the  "discoveringof  apassage  fay  the  nortbtogotoCataio."  In 
October  1569  he  became  governor  of  Munsten  on  the  ist  of 
January  1570  he  was  knighted;  in  1571  he  was  returned  M.P. 
for  Plymouth;  in  rs7z  be  campaigned  in  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain  without  much  success;  from  1573  to  1578  he 
lived  in  retirement  at  Limehouse,  devoting  bimseU  eqiecially 
to  the  advocacy  of  a  North- West  Passage  (his  famous  Dixomia 
on  this  subject  was  published  in  r576).  Gilbett's  arguments, 
widely  circulated  even  before  1575,  were  apparently  of  wei^ 
in  promoting  the  Frobisfaer  enterprise  of  1576-1578.  On  the 
nth  of  June  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  hi}  long-coveted 
charter  for  North- Western  discovery  and  colonisation,  autboti» 
ing  him,  his  heirs  and  osugns,  to  discbver,  occupy  and  posBCM 
such  remote  "  heathen  lands  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
Christian  prince  or  people,  as  should  seem  good  to  him  or  tbem." 
DiqMsing  not  only  of  bis.  patrimony  but  also  of  the  estates  in 
Kent  which  be  had  through  his  wife,.dau^itcr  of  John  Aucher 
of  Otierden,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  which  left  Dartmouth 
on  the  >3Td  of  September  1578,  and  returned  in  May  1579, 
having  accomplished  nothing.  In  1579  Gilbert  aided  the 
government  in  Ireland;  and  in  1583,  after  many  struggles- 
illustrated  by  appeal  to  WaUn^iam  on  tbe  itth  of  July 
1587,  for  the  payment  of  moneys  due  to  him  from  goverament, 
and  by  his  agreement  with  the  Southampton  venturers— he 
succeeded  in  equipping  another  fleet  for  "  Western  Planting." 
On  the  iitb  of  June  1583,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five 
ships  and  the  queen's  blesting;  on  tbe  i3tb  of  July  tbe  "  Ark 
Rolei^,"  built  ud  manned  at  his  bratberV  expense,  deserted 
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the  fleet;  od  the  jeth  ol  July  be  wee  off  the  north  cout  of 
NewfoundlBiuI;  on  the  3rd  of  Ausust  he  arrived  off  the  pTcsest 
St  John's,  and  selected  this  ute  u  the  centre  of  his  operations; 
on  the  5th  oi  August  he  began  the  plantation  of  the  first  En^ish 
colony  in  Nonh  America.  Proceeding  southwards  with  three 
vessels,  exploring  and  prospecting,  he  lost  the  largest  near  Cape 
Breton  (lotb  of  August);  immediately  after  (311!  of  August) 
he  started  to  return  to  England  with  the  "  Golden  Hind  "  and 
the  "  Squirrel,"  of  forty  and  ten  tons  respectively.  Obstinately 
refusing  to  leave  the  "  frigate  "  and  sail  in  his  "  great  ship," 
be  shand  the  fonner**  fate  hi  a  tempest  ofi  the  Azores. "  Monday 
tbeQthof  September,''teportsHaye9,tbecaptainof  the"  Bind," 

"  the  frigate  was  near  cast  away  yet  at  that  time  recovered ; 

and,  giving  forth  ugns  of  joy,  the  general,  utting  abaft  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the'  Hind,' '  We  arc  as  near 
toheavenbyscaaabyhuid.'. . . .  TheiameHondftyn!ght,about 
twelve,  the  frigate  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  '  Golden  Hind,' 

suddenly  her  lights  were  out,  in  that  moment  the  frigate 

was  devoured  and  swallowed  up  of  the  lea." 

See  Hakluyt,  Principal  Nantalions  (1599).  vol.  IS.  pp.  i;js-i8i: 
Gilbert's  Diicmtru  of  a  DUcovtry  for  a  New  Pattait  to  Catata,  pub- 
lithed  by  Ceoree  Gatcoigne  in  1576,  with  additionB,  probably 
without  Gilbens  authority;  Hooker'*  Suppkmtnl  to  Holintheds 
Irith  Ckronicie;  Roger  Williamf,  The  Acliom  of  Ik*  Low  Countriet 
(1618):  SlaU  Papers,  DOmeitk  (1577-1563);  Wood's  Atkeiw 
Qsonttrntes;  North  Brilidt  Sewitv,  No.  45;  Fox  Bourne's  Entlisk 
Ammmm  Mubr  tite  Trndert',  Carlo*  Slafter,  Sir  B.  Gyibtrlt  and  hii 
SMltrpriu  (Boston.  1903).  «4th  all  important  documents.  Gilbert's 
interesting  writings  on  iKe  need  of  a  university  (or  London, anticipat- 
ing in  many  ways  not  only  the  nwdem  London  Univenity  but  alM 
the  British  Museum  library  and  its  compuliory  suitcnance  through 
the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  have  been  printed  by  FumivaU 
IQtatn  Elivibelk'i  Aehademy)  in  the  Eariy  Engtisb  Text  Society 
Publications,  extra  series,  No.  viii. 

GILBERT,  iOWH  (1810-1889),  American  actor,  whose  real 
name  was  Gibba,  was  bom  in  Boston.  Uaauchusetta,  on  the 
97th  of  February  1810,  and  made  hi*  first  appearance  there 

as  Jaffier  in  Venice  Prtsened.  He  soon  found  that  his  true  vein 
was  in  comedy,  particularly  in  old-men  parts.  When  in  London 
in  1S47  he  was  well  received  both  by  press  and  pubUc,aDd  played 
with  Macrcady.  He  was  the  leading  actor  at  Wallacki  bam 
t86r-i888.   He  died  on  the  i7tfa  of  June  1889. 

See  William  Winter's  Life  of  John  Gilbert  (New  York,  1890). 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN  (1817-1897),  English  painter  and 
illustrator,  one  of  the  eight  chiUren  <k  George  Felix  Gilbert, 
a  member  of  a  Derbyshire  family,  was  bom  at  Blackhcath  on 
the  atst  of  July  1817.  He  went  to  school  there,  and  even  in 
childhood  displayed  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  drawing  and 
painting.  Nevertheless,  his  father's  lack  of  means  compelled 
him  to  accept  employment  for  the  boy  m  the  office  of  Messrs 
Dickson  &  Bell,  estate  agents,  in  Charlotte  Row,  London. 
Yldding,  however,  to  his  natural  bent,  his  parents  agreed  that 
he  should  take  up  art  in  his  own  way,  which  included  but  Uttle 
advice  from  others,  his  only  teacher  being  Maydon's  pupil,  George 
Lance,  the  fruit  painter.  This  artbt  gave  him  brief  instructions 
is  tbe  use  of  ctdour.  In  1836  Gilbert  appeared  in  public  for 
the  first  time. This  was  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  where  he  sent  drawings,  the  subjects  of  which  were 
characteristic,  being  "  The  Arrest  of  Lord  Hastings,"  from 
Shakeq>eare,  and  "Abbot  Boniface,"  from  Tie  MmasUry  of 
Scott.  "Inei  de  Cutio"  was  in  the  same  gallery  in  tbe  next 
year;  it  was  the  fint  of  a  long  series  of  works  in  the  same 
medium,  representing  similar  themes,  and  was  accompanied, 
from  1857,  by  a  still  greater  number  of  works  in  oil  which  were 
exhibited  at  tbe  British  Institution.  These  included  "  Don 
Qiuxotc  giving  advice  to  Sancho  Panza,"  1841;  "  Branette 
and  PhiUis,"  from  The  Spectator,  1S44;  "  The  King's  Artillery 
at  Marston  Moor,"  1860;  and  "  Don  Quixote  comes  back  for 
the  last  time  to  his  Home  and  Family,"  1667.  In  that  year  the 
Institution  was  finally  closed.  Gilbert  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  from  1838,  beginning  with  tl<e  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man," and  continuing,  except  between  1851  and  1867,  tiU  his 
death  to  cxIdUt  there  many  of  hia  best  and  more  ambitious 
wukg.  llim-iaclHded.jitlu.i»pitaI  .inrtuiMi  ■niJ'Holbein 


paintini  tbe  Portrait  of  Anne  Bokyn,"  "Don  Quixote^  fiat 
Interview  with  the  Duke  and  Ducheas,"  1841,  "Cbarionagne 

visiting  the  Schools,"  1846.  "Touchstone  and  tbe  Sb^erd," 
and  "Rembrandt,"  a  very  fine  piece,  were  both  there  in  1867; 
and  ia  1873  "  Naaeby,"  one  of  his  finest  and  moat  pictureaque 
designs,  was  also  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Gilbert  was  elected 
A.RA.  agth  January  187a,  and  R.A.  i^tb  June  1876.  Bcsidn 
tbeae  mostly  large  and  powerfid  woriis,  tbe  artist's  tme  srcoa 
of  display  was  undoubtnlly  the  gallery  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society,  to  which  from  i8s>)  when  he  was  elected  an  Aasooau 
exhibitor,  till  he  died  fony^five  years  later,  he  contributed  not 
fewer  than  170  drawings,  most  of  them  admirable  bccstiae  of  the 
largeness  of  tbdr  style,  maaaivc  coloration,  broad  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  surpassing  vigour  of  their  designs.  These  qualities 
induced  the  leading  critics  to  daim  for  him  (^^>ortunitics  iat 
painting  mural  pictures  of  great  historic  themes  as  decorations  of 
national  buildings.  "  The  Trumpeter,"  "  The  Standard-Bearer," 
"  Richard  II.  resigning  his  Crown  "  (now  at  Liverpool), "  The 
Drug  Bazaar  at  Constantinople,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  "  The  Turkish  Water-Carrlcr  "  are  but  examples  of  that 
wealth  of  art  which  added  to  the  attractions  of  tbe  gallery  in 
Pall  Mall.  There  Gilbert  was  elected  a  full  Member  in  1855. 
and  president  of  tbe  Sodety  in  1871,  shortly  after  which  he.was 
knitted.  As  an  Ulustralor  of  books,  magaiines  and  periodicals 
of  every  kind  be  was  most  prolific  To  the  success  <rf  tbe 
lUutkoUd  tmdoit  Newt  hb  designs  lent  powerful  aid,  and  be 
was  eminently  serviceable  in  illustrating  the  Skakespeart  o(  Hr 
Howard  Suuaton.  He  died  on  tbe  6th  of  October  1897. 

(F.G.S.) 

GILBERT,  SIR  JOSEPH  BBNRT  (1817-1901).  English 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Hull  on  tbe  ist  of  August  1817.  He 
studied  chemistry  first  at  Glasgow  ooder  Thomas  Thomson} 
then  et  University  College,  London,  in  the  laboratory  of  A.  T. 
Thomson  (i77fr-iK|9),  the  professor  of  medical  juri^>rudcnce,' 
also  attend!!^  Thomas  Graham's  leaures;  and  finally  at  Gieaacn 
under  Liebig.  On  his  return  to  England  from  Germany  be 
acted  for  a  year  or  so  as  assistant  to  his  old  masUr  A.  T.  ThomsoB 
at  University  College,  and  in  1843,  after  spending  a  short  time  fn 
tbestudyofcelicodydng  and  printing  sear  Han^estcr.aocepted 
the  directofship  of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  tbe  famovi 
experimental  station  established  by  Sir  J.  B.  LaiAa  at 
Rothamsted,  near  St  Albans,  for  the  systematic  and  adeatifie 
study  of  agriculture.  This  positiMi  be  hdd  for  fifty-eight  yean^ 
untn  his  death  on  the  ajrd  of  December  igot.  Tbe  work  whick 
be  carried  out  during  that  long  period  in  coUaboratiMi  with 
Lawes  was  of  a  most  comprcbensive  character,  involving  the 
application  of  many  brandies  of  sctencc,  such  as  chemistry, 
meteorobgy,  botany,  animal  and  vegetable  physiolagy,  and 
.  geology ;  and  its  Influence  in  Improving  tbe  methods  of  practical 
agriculture  extended  all  over  the  dvilised  world.  Gilbert  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1S60,  and  in  1867  was 
awarded  a  royal  medal  jointly  with  Lawes.  In  tSSo  be  [»esided 
over  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  AssodatioB  at  iu 
meeting  at  Swansea,  and  ia  iSBi  he  was  president  of  tbe  Xwidoa 
Chemical  Sodety,  ot  which  be  bad  been  a  member  ^most  from 
its  foundation  in  184^.  For  six  years  from  18S4  he  filled  the 
Sibthorpian  chair  of  mral  economy  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  also 
an  boaonry  professor  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciiea- 
cester.  He  was  knighted  in  1893,  tbe  year  in  wUcb  the  Jnbile* 
of  the  Rothamsted  experimcnta  was  Celebrated. 

GILBERT,  MARIE  DOLORES  EUZA  ROiAKKA  T"Lou 
MoHTEZ  "1  (1818-1S61),  dancer  and  adventuress,  tbe  daughter 
of  a  British  army  officer,  was  bom  at  Limerick.  Irdand,  in  181S. 
Her  father  dying  in  India  when  she  was  seven  yeanold,  and  her 
mother  marrying  again,  the  child  was  sent  to  Eunipe  to  be 
educated,  subsequently  joining  her  mother  at  Bath.  In  1837 
she  made  a  mnaway  match  with  a  Captain  James  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  accompanied  him  to  India.  In  1842  she  returned 
to  Eng^d,  and  shortly  afterwards  her  huatnnd  obuined  a 
decree  nsri  (or  divorce.  She  then  studied  dandng,  making  an 
unsuccessful  first  an>earance  at  Her  Majesty's  tbeatte,  London, 
in  iS43.billedas"  LoU  Mo«tei,SpanWi  dancer.'*  SabaaqnaBt^ 
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■ha  wppaati  with  conddenbk  lucceu  in  Germ  any,  Polaad  ud 
RusiiL  HwDce  the  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1847  appeared  at 
Huoich,  where  ilw  became  the  mlstreia  of  the  old  Icing  o(  Bavaria, 
Ludwii  I.;  she  wu  naturalized,  created  comtesse  dc  Laadsleld, 
and  given  aa  income  ol  £aooo  a  year.  She  soon  proved  bcrseU 
the  real  nUer  of  Bava^,  adopting  a  liberal  and  anti-Jeauk 
IM^cy.  Her  political  <4>pooents  proved,  bowever,  too  strong 
for  her,  and  in  1S48  she  was  banbhed.  In  1849  she  came  to 
England,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  to  George  Heald,  a 
young  officer  in  the  Guards.  Her  husband's  guardian  instituted 
a  pToaecution  for  bigamy  against  her  00  tlw  ground  that  her 
divorce  from  Captain  James  had  not  been  made  abaolute,  and 
she  fled  with  Heald  to  Spain.  In  1S51  she  appeared  at  the 
Broadway  theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  at 
the  Walnut  Street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  In  1853  Heald  was 
diowaed  at  LidMm,  and  in  tbe  same  year  she  married  the 
proprietor  of  a  San  f^andsco  newspaper,  but  did  not  live  long 
with  him.  Subsequently  she  ai^ieared  in  Australia,  but  returned, 
in  1857,  to  act  in  America,  and  to  lecture  on  gallantry.  Her 
health  having  bioken  down,  she  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
visiting  the  outcasts  of  her  own  sex  in  New  York,  where, 
Stricken  with  iwialysis,  she  died  on  the  17th  of  January  1861. 

See  E.  B.  D'Auvergne.  Lota  limit*  (New  York,  1909]. 

GILBERT,  NICOUS  JOSEPH  UDBBNT  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Fontenay-le-ChAteau  in  Lorraine  in  1751. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  the  college  of  DAIe,  he 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  a  half-scholastic,  half-literary  life 
at  Nancy,  but  in  1774  he  found  his  way  to  the  capitaL  As  an 
opponent  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  a  panegyrist  of  Louis 
XV.,  he  received  considerable  pensions.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
tbe  izth  of  November  1780  from  the  results  of  a  fall  from  bb 
horse.  The  satiric  force  of  one  or  two  of  his  pieces,  as'  Uon 
ApologU  (1778)  and  Lt  I}ix-kuitiime  Siida  (i77S),  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  preserve  his  reputation,  which  has  been  further 
increased  by  modem  writers,  who,  like  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his 
Sldla  (chapa.  7-13),  conudercd  him  a  victim  to  the  ^ite  of  his 
philosophic  onionenu.  His  best-known  verses  are  the  Ode 
iwiiUe  i€  plusiairt  ^umes,  usually  entitled  Adieux  d  la  vie. 

Amoiw  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Let  FamOUt  ie  Dariut 
ft  fEruame,  hittoire  persam  (1770),  Li  Carnatal  iei  autmrt 
(iTT^^t  Odet  MMweUts  tt  fatrUoitut  (1775).  Cilben'a  CEmtu 
computet  wm  first  published  bi  17M,  and  thcV  have  riaea  been 
edited  bv  Mastrelb  (Pari*,  rSag),  by  Cbailea  Noc&er  (1B17  or  1835}, 
and  by  M.  de  Lescure  (iSSa). 

OILBSBT  (or  Gylseboe],  WIIXIAJf  (1544-1603),  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  science  in  En^and  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Eliaabeth,  and  the  father  of  electric  and  magnetic  science, 
was  ft  member  of  an  amient  SuJIolk  family,  long  resident  in 
Clare,  and  waa  bom  on  the  a4th  of  May  r544  at  Colchester, 
where  his  father,  Hieiome  Gilbert,  became  recorder.  Educated 
ftt  Colchester  school,  he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1558,  and  after  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  due 
couiie,  ffwluated  M.D.  in  1369,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
a  senior  fellow  of  his  college.  Scmn  afterwards  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  after  spending  three  years  in  Italy  and  other  ports  of  Europe, 
aettied  in  1573  in  London,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  with 
"  great  success  and  applause."  He  was  admitted  to  the  College 
of  Fhj^dana  probably  about  1576,  and  from  1581  to  1590  was 
one  of  the  censors.  In  1587  be  became  treasurer,  holding  the 
office  tni  1591,  and  in  1589  he  was  one  of  the  committee  appoinUd 
to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  Pkarmatopoeia  Lottdinetuis 
which  the  college  in  that  year  decided  to  issue,  but  which  did  not 
actually  appear  till  i6t8.  In  1597  be  was  again  choeen  treasurer, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  consiliarius,  and  in  1599  he  succeeded 
to  tbe  presidency.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  usual  emolument  of  £100  a  year. 
After  this  time  he  seems  to  have  removed  to^the  court,  vacating 
hb  Msidcnce,  Wingfield  House,  which  was  on  Peter's  Hill, 
between  Upper  Thames  Sirea  and  Little  Knightrider  Street, 
•ad  dose  to  the  house  of  the  College  ol  Physicians.  On  the  death 
c€  tbe  queen  in  1603  he  was  reappointed  by  her  successor;  but 
he  flid  not  long  enjoy  the  honour,  for  be  clied,  probably  of  the 
plague,  m  tbe  30th  of  Novembv  (teth  of  Decenbcr,  N.S.} 
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1603,  either  In  London  or  in  Colchester.  He  was  buried  in  the 
latter  town,  la  tbe  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity '  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  To  tbe  Gdlcge  of 
Physicians  he  left  hb  books,  globes,  instmmenu  and  niaenU, 
but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 

ffiUiert'a  principal  work  is  his  treatise  on  magnetism,  entitled 
De  mapide,  mapielicisqtie  eorponbtu,  et  de  mapu  wuptOe 
UMurc  (London,  1600;  later  editions — Stettin,  1638,  1633; 
Frankfort,  ifiag,  1638).  This  work,  which  embodied  tbe  results 
of  many  years'  research,  was  distinguished  by  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  scientific  method  <A  inveatiffition  by  eqwriment,  and  Iqr 
the  origbality  <rf  its  matter,  nnntalning,  as  it  doet,  an  account 
of  tbe  author's  eaperimenU  on  magnets  and  magnctical  bodies 
and  on  electrical  attractions,  and  also  his  great  conception  that 
the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  la^  magnet,  and  that  it  b  tlib  which 
explains,  not  only  tbe  diroctioa  irf  the  magnetic  aeolle  north  and 
south,  but  also  the  variation  and  dipping  or  Inclination  of  tbe 
needle,  Gilbert's  is  therefore  not  merely  the  first,  but  the  moot 
important,  systematic  contribution  to  the  sciences  of  electricity 
and  magnetism.  A  posthumous  work  of  Gilbert's  was  edited 
by  hb  brother,  also  called  William,  bam  two  USS.  in  tbe  pones- 
uon  of  Sir  William  Boswell ;  Its  title  la  De  wtMde  notUa 
tubttmari  phihsophia  tuna  (Amsterdam,  1651).  He  b  tbe 
reputed  inventor  besides  of  two  instruments  to  enable  sailors 
"  to  find  out  the  latitude  without  seeing  of  sun,  moon  or  stars," 
an  account  of  which  b  given  in  Thomas  BlondeviUe's  Tkeoriqtiet 
of  tbe  Plandt  (London,  i6oa).  He  was  also  the  first  advocate 
of  Copemican  views  in  England,  and  he  concluded  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  not  all  at  the  aame  distance  from  the  earth. 

It  b  a  matter  of  great  regret  for  the  hutorian  of  cliembtry 
that  Gilbert  left  nothing  on  that  branch  of  science,  to  which  ot 
was  deeply  devoted,"  attaining  to  great  exactness  therein."  So 
at  least  says  Thomas  Fuller,  who  in  hb  Worthies  0/  England  pro- 
phesied truly  how  he  would  be  afterwards  known: "  Mahomet's 
tomb  at  Mecca,"  he  says,  "  b  said  Strangely  to  hang  up, 
attracted  by  some  invisible  loadstone;  but  the  memwy-of  tUa 
doctor  will  never  fall  to  the  ground,  which  hb  incomparable 
book  De  magnele  will  support  to  eternity." 

An  English  translation  of  the  Dt  miatful*  waa  niblished  by  P.  F. 
MottcUy  In  i8^3>  and  another,  with  notes  by  S.  r.  Thompson,  waa 
issued      the  Gilbert  Club  of  London  in  1900. 

OILBBBT.  SIR  WILUAH  8CHWENK  (1S36-  ).  EngUsb 
playwri^t  and  humorist,  son  of  William  Gilbert  (a  descendant 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  was  bom  in  London  on  the  iSlh  of 
November  1836.  Hbfathcrwastheauthorof  anumberof  novcb, 
tbe  best-known  of  which  were  Shirley  HaU  At^um  (1863)  and 
Dr  Auslin'i  Guests  {i&66).  Several <^  these  novcb— which  were 
characterued  by  a  singular  acuteness  and  luddity  of  style,  by 
,  a  dry,  subacid  humour,  by  a  fund  of  humanitarian  feeling  and  by 
a  considerable  medical  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  lunatics  and  monomaniacs— were  illustrated  by 
his  son,  who  developed  a  talent  for  whimaicol  draughtsmanship. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  was  educated  at  Boulogne,  at  Ealing  and  at  King's 
College,  graduating  B.A.  from  the  university  of  London  in  1S56. 
The  termination  of  the  Crimean  War  was  fatal  to  hb  project  ot 
competing  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  but  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  education  department  of  the  privy  council 
office  (1857-1861).  Disliking  tbe  routine  work,  he  left  the  Civil 
Service,  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
November  1864,  and  joined  the  itorthem  circuit.  Hb  practice 
was  incoflsderable,  and  hb  military  and  legal  ambitions  were 
eventually  satisfied  by  a  captaincy  in  the  volunteers  and  appoint- 
ment as  a  mapstrata  for  Middlesex  'SqO-  Id  t86t  the 
comic  journal  Fun  waa  started  by  H.  J.  Byron,  and  Gilbert 
became  from  tbe  first  a  valued  contributor.  Failing  to  obtain  aa 
entrie  to  Punch,  he  continued  sending  excellent  comic  verse 
to  Fun,  with  humorous  illustrations,  the  work  of  his  own  pen, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Bab."  A  collection  of  these  lyrics,  in 
which  deft  crafumanship  unites  a  titillating  satire  on  the 
deceplivenets  of  appearances  with  the  irrqircssiblc  nonsense 
of  a  Lewb  Carroll,  waa  isaued  separately  in  1869  under  the  title 
of  Bab  BaUads^  and  waa  foUowed  by  Uw*  Bah  Ballads,  tlr 
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two  collections  tnd  Scnti  cf  a  Savoyard  were  united  In  a  vohinw 
issued  in  1898,  with  many  new  i]lustrations.  The  best  of  the 
old  cuts,  such  as  those  depicting  the  "  Bishop  «rf  Rum-ti-Foo  " 
and  the  "  DiscoDtented  Sugar  Broker,"  were  preserved  intact. 

While  remaining  a  staunch  supporter  of  Fun,  Gilbert  was  soon 
immersed  in  other  joumalbtic  work,  and  his  poailioo  as  dramatic 
Ofitic  to  the  lltutlraUd  Times  turned  his  attention  to  the  Stage. 
He  had  not  to  wtit  long  for  an  opportoniiy.  Earty  in  December 
1S66  T.  W.  Robertson  was  asked  by  Ulis  Heibat,  loaceof  the  St 
James's  theatre,  to  find  some  one  who  could  turn  out  a  bright 
Christmas  piece  in  a  fortnight,  and  suggested  Gilbert;  the  latter 
[xomptly  produoKi  Dulcamara,  a  burlesque  of  L'EHiire  d'imare, 
written  in  ten  days,  rehearsed  in  a  week,  and  duly  perfonned  at 
Christmaa.  He  sold  the  piec»  outright  for  £30,  a  piece  of  rashness 
which  he  bad  cause  to  regret,  for  It  ttuiied  out  a  ccmimerdal 
success.  Id  1870  he  was  commissioned  by  Buckstone  to  write  a 
blank  veise  fairy  comedy,  based  upon  Le  Palais  de  la  vtriii, 
the  novel  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  result  was  The  Palace 
of  Tmlh,  a  fairy  drama,  poor  in  structure  but  devcr  in  workman- 
^p,  which  served  the  purpose  <rf  Mr  attd  Hrs  Kendal  In  1870 
at  the  Haymarket.  This  was  followed  in  1871  by  Pygmalion 
«i(d(?aAi(ea, another  three-act  "mythological  comedy,"  aclcver 
and  effective  but  artificial  piece.  Another  fairy  comedy,  The 
Wicked  Werid,  written  for  Buckstone  and  the  Kcndals,  was 
fiAmed  in  March  1873  bya  burlesque  version,  in  collaboration 
with  Gilbert  i  Beckett,  entitled  The  Happy  Land.  Gilbert's 
neat  dramatic  ventures  inclined  more  to  the  conventional 
pattran,  combinin|i  sentiment  and  a  cjmical  humour  in  a  manner 
stron^y  reminiscent  ^  K»  father's  style.  Of  these  pieces, 
StKttkeartt  was  i^ven  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  7th 
November  1874;  Tom  Cobb  at  the  St  James's,  34tb  April 
1875^  Broken  Hearts  at  the  Court,  9th  December  1875;  Dan't 
Drme  (a  drama  in  darker  vein,  suggested  to  some  extent  by 
SWtt  Montr')  at  the  Haymaritel,  iith  September  1876;  and 
Entfited  at  the  Haymaricet,  3rd  October  1877.  Hie  first  and 
last  of  these  proved  decidedly  popular.  Grtlchen,  a  verse  drama 
in  four  acts,  appeared  in  1879.  A  one-act  piece,  called  Comtdy 
and  Tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  afilh  January,  1884. 
Two  dramatic  tiilles  of  later  date  were  Faufrty't  Fairy  and 
Raunkrantx  and  GvUdenstem,  a  travesty  of  Honila,  performed 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  June  1891.  Several  of  these  dramas  were 
based  upon  short  stories  by  Gilbert,  a  number  of  which  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Christmas  numbers  of  various 
periodicals.  The  best  of  tliem  have  been  collected  jn  the  vohune 
«ititled  Fetgatt^e  Fairy,  and  other  Stories.  In  the  autumn  of 
1871  Gilbert  commenced  his  memorable  collaboration  (which 
lasted  over  twenty  years)  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  first 
two  comic  operas,  Thtspis;  or  The  Gods  grovm  Old  (jtith 
September  1871)  and  Trial  by  Jnry  (Ro^ty,  asth  March  rS75) 
were  merely  essays.  Uke  one  or  two  of  thdr  successors,  they 
were,  as  regards  plot,  little  more  than  extended  "  Bab  Ballads." 
Later  (especially  in  the  Yeonten  of  the  Guard),  much  more  elabora- 
tion was  attempted.  The  next  piece  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  (17th  November  1877)  as  The  Sorcerer.  At  the  same 
theatre  were  successfully  given  H.MS.  Pinafore  (25th  May 
1878),  The  Pirates  of  Penxanee;or  The  Slave  of  Duty  (3rd  April 
1880),  and  Patience;  or  Bunthorn^s  Bride  (»3rd  April  1881).  In 
October  1881  the  successful  Patience  was  removed  to  a  new 
theatre,  the  Savoy,  specially  built  for  tbe  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  by  Richard  D'Oyly  Carte.  Patience  was  followed,  on 
15th  November  1881,  by  lolanthe;  or  The  Prer  and  the  Peri; 
and  then  came,  on  5th  January  18S4,  Princess  Ida;  or 
CasOe  Adamant,  a  re-cast  a  clurming  and  witty  fantasia 
which  Gilbert  had  written  some  years  previously,  and  had  tlien 
described asa  "re^Kclfulperversionof  Mr.Tennyson'sexquiute 
poem."  The  impulse  reached  its  fullest  development  in  the 
operas  that  followed  next  in  order — The  Mikado;  or  The  Town 
of  TiUpu  (uth  March  1885);  Ruddigore  (iind  January  1887); 
The  reematrf  the  Guard  (sidOcttAieTiiSSiitMd  The  Gondoliers 
(7th  December  1889).  After  tbe  appearance  of  The  Gondeliers 
a  coolnca  occurred  between  the  onnposer  and  librettist,  owing 
to  Gilbert's  con^dering  that  SulUnn  had  not  supported  him  lo 


a  business  disagreement  with  D'Oyly  Carte.  But  the  estrange- 
ment was  only  temporary.  Gilbert  wrote  several  more  Ubreltot, 
and  of  these  Utopia  Limited  (189J)  and  the  cxcepiionally  witty 
Grand  Duke  (1896}  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Sullivan. 
As  a  master  of  metre  Gilbert  had  shown  himself  consummate, 
as  a  dealer  in  quips  and  paradoxes  and  hidicrous  dilemmas, 
unrivalled.  Even  for  the  mu»c  o(  the  operas  he  deserves  some 
credit,  for  the  rhythms  were  frequently  his  own  (as  in  "  I  liave  a 
Song  to  Sing,  O  "),  and  the  metres  were  in  many  cases  invented 
by  himself.  One  or  two  of  his  librettos,  such  as  that  of  Patience, 
are  virtually  flawlesa.  EnthusiasU  are  divided  only  as  to  the 
comparative  merit  (rf  the  operas.  Princess  Ida  and  Patience 
are  in  some  respects  the  daintiest.  There  is  a  genuine  vein  of 
poetry  in  T%e  Yemen  of  the  Guard.  Some  of  the  drollest  songs 
are  In  Pinafore  and  Rnddip>re.  The  Gondoliers  shows  the  most 
charming  ^tness  of  touch,  while  with  the  general  public  TIk 
Mikado  proved  the  favourite.  Tbe  enduring  popularity  of  the 
Gilbert  and  SulBvan  operas  was  abundantly  proved  by  later 
revivals.  Among  the  Uithday  honours  in  June  rpo?  Gilbert  was 
given  a  kni|^thood.  In  1909  his  FalUn  Fairies  (music  by 
Edward  German)  was  prodiued  at  the  Savt^.         (T.  Ss.) 

OIISKIT  DE  LA  PORR&B,  frequently  known  as  Gilbertus 
Porretanus  or  Picuviensis  (1070-1154),  scholastic  logidaa  and 
thetdogian,  was  bom  at  Poitiers.  He  was  educated  under 
Bernard  of  Chartres  and  Ansehn  of  Laon.  After  teaching  for 
about  twenty  years  in  Chartres,  he  lectured  on  dlaJectics  and 
theology  in  Paris  (from  1137)  and  in  1141  returned  to  Ptritiers, 
being  elected  bishop  in  the  Adknring  year.  1%  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  doarine  of  the  Trinity  drew  upon  his 
works  the  oondemnation  of  the  diurch.  The  synod  (rf  Reims 
in  1 148  procured  papal  sanction  for  four  propositions  opposed 
to  certain  of  Gilbert's  tenets,  and  his'  works  were  condemned 
until  they  should  be  rarrccted  In  accordance  with  the  priodples 
of  the  church.  Gilbert  seems  to  haye  submitted  quietly  to  this 
judgment!  be  yielded  assent  to  the  four  propositions,  and 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  his  antagonists  till  his  death 
on  the  4th  o(  September  11 54.  Gilbert  is  almost  the  only 
logician  of  the  nth  century  who  is  quoted  hy  the  greater 
scholastics  of  tbe  succeeding  age.  His  chief  logical  w«rit.  the 
treatise  De  sex  principHs,  was  regarded  with  a  reverence  alnwat 
equal  to  that  paid  to  Aristotle,  and  furnislted  matter  for  numerous 
commentators,  amongst  them  Altjertus  Magnus.  Owing  to  the 
fame  of  this  woric,  he  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as  the  Magitttr 
sex  prindpianim.  The  treatise  itself  is  a  dlscus^on  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories,  q>edally  of  tbe  ^  subordinate  nodes. 
Gilbert  distinguishes  in  the  ten  categories  two  daues,  one 
essential,  the  other  derivative.  Essential  or' inhering  (formae 
inhaerenles)  in  the  objects  themselves  are  only  snb^nee,  qumHOy, 
gnalUy  and  relofmi  m  the  stricter  soue  of  that  term.  The 
remaimng  six,  wken,  where,  aetian,  passim,  pmtiam  sikI  kabil, 
are  relative  and  subordinate  (formae  assistentes).  This  suggestion 
has  some  interest,  but  is  of  no  great  value,  dtber  in  logic  or  in 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  More  importaiiit  in  the  hisiory  of 
scbitoticbm  Bit  the  theological  consequences  to  «Wch  (Hlbcrt^ 
realism  led  him.  la  tbe  commentary  on  tlie  treathe  De  f^'Mhile 
(erroneously  attributed  to  BoCtius)  he  proceeds  from  the 
metaphysiod  notion  that  pure  or  abstract  being  Is  prior  in  nature 
to  that  which  is.  This  pure  being  b  God,  ami  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  triune  God  as  known  to  us.  God  is  incwMpre- 
hensible,  and  the  categories  cannot  be  i^iplied  to  determine  hia 
existence.  In  God  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference,  whereas 
in  all  substances  or  things  there  is  dualfty,  arising  from  the 
clement  of  matter.  Between  pure  being  and  subsUnces  stand 
the  ideas  or  forms,  which  sub^,  tboogb  they  are  not  lubKances. 
These  forms,  when  materialised,  are  called  formae  siAslmai^es 
or  formae  natitae;  t^y  are  the  essences  of  things,  and  in  them- 
selves have  no  relation  to  the  accidents  of  things.  Things  are 
temporal,  the  ideas  perpetual,  God  eternal.  Tbe  pure  form 
of  edstence,  that  by  which  God  is  God,  must  be  dtotln- 
guished  from  the  three  persons  who  are  God  by  partlctpatioa 
in  this  form.  Tbe  form  or  essence  is  one,  the  penona  or 
substances  three.  It  was  thb  distinction  between  IMtaa  or 
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IMviDkMud  Dmb  tbat  led  to  the  coademnaUtn  ot  Cabert't 
dxtriBc. 

Ot  ttx  frineipiu  and  commentary  on  the  Dt  TriuitaU  in  Mtgnc, 
PHrelatia  LMina,  Ixiv.  1355  and  clsxxviij.  1157;  tee  alio  AbM 
Beithaud,  CHhert  de  la  Porrie  (Poitiers,  1892);  B.  Haurfou, 
Dt  la  fkihu>pkU  scolailique,  pp.  304-318;  R.  Schmid's  article 
'Gilbert  Ponetanu*"  in  HenoK-Hauclc.  RfoUncyk.  }.  proUsL 
Tiial.  (vol.  6,  1899);  PraotI,  Gtuhiiku  d.  Loiik,  u.  315;  Bach, 
OtfanvM^ic^.     >33;  article  ScuoLASTicisit. 

aiLBERT  OF  SEHPKIHeHAH.  ST,  founder  of  the  Gilbertines, 
the  only  idipous  order  of  English  origta,  wu  born  at  Sempring- 
hia  in  lioc^Bshire,  c  1083-1089.  He  was  eduaited  in  France, 
aod  DnUiocd  in  1133,  bdng  presented  by  his  father  to  the  living 
of  SempriD^iui.  About  1 13s  be  estaUidied  there  t,  convent  for 
DOBi;  and  10  perform  the  beavy  wort  uid  cultivate  the  fields 
be  fonned  «  number  of  labourers  into  a  society  of  lay  brothcra 
to  tbe  convent.  Similar  eslablisbments  were  founded 
dKwbwe,  aod  in  1147  Gilbert  ttied  to  get  them  incorporated  in 
iJk  CutMtdJUi  order.  Failing  in  Uus,  be  proceeded  to  form 
oKiununiUes  of  prieUi  uid  ckikt  to  perform  tbe  qnritual 
ministrations  needed  by  tbe  nun*.  The  women  lived  according 
to  the  Benedictine  rule  as  Interpreted  by  the  C^tercians;  the 
men  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  were  canons 
rrsulsr.  The  special  constitutions  of  the  order  were  largely 
takro  from  those  of  the  PremonstrateDsian  canms  and  of  tbe 
Gstcrcians.  Like  Fontevrault  {qx.)  it  was  a  double  order,  the 
communities  of  men  and  women  living  side  by  side;  but,  though 
tbe  property  all  belonged  to  the  nuns,  tbe  superior  of  the  canons 
ns  the  head  of  the  whole  establi^ment,  and  tbe  general  superior 
iru  a  canon,  called  "  Master  of  Smpiingham  "  The  general 
chapter  was  a  mixed  assembly  composed  t&  two  canons  and  two 
DUOS  from  each  bouse;  tbe  nuns  bad  to  travel  to  the  chapter 
inclosed  carts.  The  office  was  celebrated  together  in  the  church, 
1  hi^  stone  screen  separating  the  two  choinofcanwis  and  nuns. 
The  order  received  papa)  an>robation  in  1148.  By  Gilbert's 
death  (irBg)  there  were  nine  double  mraasteties  and  four  of 
caooas  only,  containing  about  700  canoDs  and  1000  nuns  in  all. 
At  the  disAikutioo  there  were  some  15  nxHiasterics,  whereof  4 
naked  among  tbe  greater  nwnastoies  (see  list  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's 
En^kUonaslkl^e).  Tbe  order  never  spread  beyond  England. 
Tbe  babit  of  tbe  GUbertlnea  was  black,  with  ft  white  doak. 

See  Bdlandiits'  AOa  SoMtormm  (4th  of  Feb.);  William  Duedale, 
MtMOetn  (1846);  HclyoC,  BiA  ia  arirtt  ntintux  (1714). 
iL  c  39.  The  best  modem  account  is  5t  Giibtrt  of  Semprinrkam, 
Mrf  ilf  CAMljua,  by  Rose  Graham  (1901).  The  art.  in  tfkUomary 
^  HtliMot  Biepapky  givcB  abundant  inforination  on  St  Gilbert, 
bat  is  uontidactory  on  the  order,  at  it  might  caaly  convey  tbe 
intpteinon  that  the  canons  and  aunt  lived  together,  whereas  they 
«cre  mott  carefully  separated ;  and  altogetber  undue  prominence  u 
(iventoa  MOgletcandal.  Miss  Graham  dedaies  that  the  reputation 
d  the  order  was  good  until  the  end.  (E.  C.  B.) 

BILBBBT  FOUOT  (d.  1187),  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  of 
London,  is  first  mentioned  as  a  monk  of  Cluny,  whence  he  was 
called  in  1 136  to  plead  the  cause  of  tbe  emprcM  Matilda  against 
Sh^cn  at  tbe  Roman  court.  Sbortly  iJterwards  he  became 
ptior  of  Cluny;  then  prior  of  Abbeville,  a  bouse  dependent  upon 
Ouay.  In  1139  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Gloucester.  Tbe 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  Stephen,  and  from  the  ccclesi- 
asdcal  point  of  view  was  unexcept>onatd&  But  the  new  abbot 
proved  himself  a  valuable  ally  of  the  cmpnas,  ud  ber  ablest 
toatrovcrsialist.  Gilbert's  reputation  grew  n^>idly.  He  was 
respected  at  Rome;  and  be  acted  as  tbe  representative  of  the 
primate,  Theobald,  in  the  supervision  of  the  Wdsh  church.*  In 
114S,  on  being  nominated  by  tbe  pope  to  tbe  see  of  Hereford, 
Gilbert  wilh  characteristic  wariness  sought  confirmation  both 
from  Henry  of  Anjou  and  from  Stephen.  But  be  was  an 
Angevin  at  heart,  and  after  1 154  was  treated  by  Henry  II.  with 
every  mark  of  consideration.  He  was  Becket's  rival  for  the 
primacy,,  and  the  only  bishop  who  protested  against  the  king's 
choice.  Beckct,  with  rare  forbearance,  endeavoured  to  inn  bis 
Iriendsbip  by  procuring  for  him  the  see  of  London  (1163).  But 
Gilbert  evaded  the  customary  profesuon  of  obedience  to  the 
primate,  and  apparently  asfnicd  to  make  his  see  indqiendent 
of  Cantetbniy.  On  the  questioni  raised  by  the  Constitutiona 
e(  aaraHop  be  aided  with  the  king,  «dMM  oonlcMor  he  had  DOW 


become.  He  urged  Bedict  lo  yidd,  and,  when  this  advice  was 
rejected,  encouraged  his  fdlow-bisbops  to  repudiate  tlie authority 
of  the  archbbbop.  In  the  years  of  controversy  which  followed 
Becket's  flight  the  king  depended  much  upon  the  bishop's 
skill  as  a  disputant  and  diplomatist.  Gilbert  was  twice  ex- 
communicated by  Becket ,  but  hot  b  on  these  and  on  other  occasions 
he  showed  great  detterity  in  detaching  the  pope  from  tbe  cause 
of  the  exile.  To  him  it  was  chiefly  due  that  Henry  avoided  an 
open  conflict  with  Rome  of  the  kind  which  John  afterwards 
provoked.  Gilbert  was  oikc  of  the  bishops  whose  excommunica- 
tion in  1170  provoked  tbe  king's  knights  to  murder  Becket; 
but  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  any  share  in  the  crime.  His 
later  years  were  uneventful,  though  be  enjoyed  great  influence 
with  the  king  and  among  hb  fellow-bishops.  SchoUriy,  dignified, 
ascetic  in  his  private  life,  devoted  lo  tbe  service  of  tlw  Church, 
be  was  nevertheless  more  respected  than  loved.  His  nature  was 
cold;  be  made  few  friends;  and  the  taint  of  a  calculating 
ambition  runs  through  his  whole  career.  He  died  in  the  firing 
of  11B7. 

See  Gilbert's  LeUen,  ed.  }.  A.  GHes  (Oxford.  1845);  Malerialf 
for  Uu  Hitiory  */  Tkomai  Btehtt,  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson  (Rdli  lerin. 
1875-1885):  and  Miss  K.  Norgale'a  En^amd  wider  ike  Anrevim 

SlUBET  (KnOBUiLL)  ISLAHDS,  an  extensive  archipelago 
bdonpng  to  Great  Britain  in  the  mid-western  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  N.  aod  S.  of  tbe  equator,  and  between  170°  and  180'  E. 
There  are  nxteeo  islands,  all  coral  reefs  or  atoUs,  extending  in 
crescent  form  over  about  five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  principal 
is  Taputenea  or  Drummond  Island.  The  soil,  mostly  of  coral 
sand,  is  productive  of  little  else  than  the  coco-nut  palm,  andihe 
chief  source  of  food  supply  b  tbe  sea.  The  population  of  these 
islands  presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  in  spite  trf  adverse 
conditiona  of  environment  and  complete  barbarism  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dense,  in  strong  contradistinction  to  that  of  many  other 
more  favoured  islands.  The  land  area  of  the  group  is  oifly  166  m., 
yet  the  population  is  about  30,000.  The  Gilbert  islanders  are 
a  dark  and  coarse  type  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  show  signs 
of  much  crosung.  They  are  tall  and  stout,  with  an  average  height 
of  .5  ft.  8  in.,  and  are  of  a  vigorous,  energetic  temperament. 
They  are  nearly  always  naked,  but  wear  a  conical  bat  of  pandanus 
leaT.  In  war  they  have  an  armour  of  plaited  coco-out  fibres. 
Tbcy  are  fierce  filters,  their  chief  weapon  being  a  sword  armed 
with  sharks'  teeth.  Tbdr  canoes  are  well  made  of  cooo-nut  wood 
boards  sewn  neatly  together  and  fastened  on  frames.  British 
and  American  missionary  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  some 
success.  Tbe  large  population  led  to  tbe  introduction  natives 
from  these  islands  into  Hawaii  as  labourers  in  1878-1884.  but 
tbey  were  not  found  satisfactory.  The  idands  were  discovered 
by  John  Byron  in  1765  (one  of  them  bearing  his  name) ;  Captains 
Gilbert  and  Marshall  visited  tfaem  in  1788;  and  they  were 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1891. 

eiLBBY.  IIB  WALTER,  ist  Babt.  (1831-  >,  English 
wine-merchant,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
in  1831.  His  father,  the  owner  and  frequently  the  driver  ot  the 
daily  coach  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  London,  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old,  ud  young  Gilbey  was  stmtly  afterwards 
placed  in  the  office  of  an  estate  agent  at  Tring,  subsequently 
obtaining  a  clerkship  in  a  firm  of  parliamentary  agents  in  London. 
On  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  Crimean  War,  Walter  Gilbey  and  his 
younger  brother,  Alfred,  volunteered  foe  civilian  service  at  the 
front,  and  were  employed  at  a  convalescent  hospital  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Returning  to  London  on  the  declaration  of  peace, 
Walter  and  Alfred  GBb^,  on  the  advice  of  their  eldest  brother, 
Henry  Gilbey,  a  whcriesale  wine-merchant,  started  in  tbe  retail 
wine  and  spirit  trade.  Tbe  heavy  duty  then  levied  by  tbe 
British  government  on  French,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines 
was  prohibitive  of  a  sale  amortg  the  English  middle  classes,  and 
espedally  lower  middle  classes,  whose  usual  alcoholic  beverage 
was  accordingly  beer.  Henry  Gilbey  was  of  opinion  that  these 
daues  would  ^adly  drink  wine  if  they  could  get  it  at  a  moderau 
price,  and  by  his  advice  Walter  and  Alfred  detennined  to  p«^ 
tbe        of  Goloidal,  ud  pvticnlariy  <rf  Cs{>e,  wines,  on  wbtcn 
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the  duly  was  comparatively  light.  Backed  by  capital  obtained 
througb  Henry  Gilbey,  they  accordingly  opened  tn  1857  a  small 
retail  business  in  a  basement  in  Oxfonl  Street,  London,  The 
Cape  wines  proved  popular,  and  within  three  years  the  brothers 
had  30,000  customers  on  their  books.  The  creation  of  the 
oS-licence  system  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  chancdlor  of  the 
exchequer.  Id  i860,  followed  by  the  large  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  French  wines  effected  by  the  (»mmercial  treaty  between 
England  and  France  in  1861,  revolutionized  their  trwle  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  T^ec  provincial  grocers, 
who  had  been  granted  the  new  off-licence,  aiqtlied  to  be  appointed 
the  Gilbeys'  agents  in  their  respective  distriat,  and  many 
ainular  applications  followed.  These  were  granted,  and  before 
very  long  a  leading  local  grocer  was  acting  as  the  firm's  agents 
in  every  district  in  England.  The  grocer  who  dealt  in  the 
Gilbeys'  wines  and  spiriu  was  mt  allowed  to  sell  those  of  any 
other  firm,  and  the  Gilbeys  in  return  banded  over  to  him  all 
their  existing  customers  in  his  district.  This  arrangement  was 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  the  Gilbeys'  business  increased  so 
r&[Hdly  that  in  1864  Henry  Gilbey  abandoned  his  own  under- 
taking to  join  his  brothers.  In  iSCi?  the  three  brothers  secured 
(he  old  Pantheon  theatre  and  concert  hall  in  Oxford  Street  for 
their  headquarters.  In  1875  the  firm  purchased  a  large  clarct- 
producing  estate  in  M£d6c,  on  the  bsiaks  of  the  Gtronde,  and 
became  also  the  pn^rietors  of  two  large  whisky-dist  tileries  in 
Scotland.  In  1893  tbe  business  was  converted,  for  family 
reasons,  into  a  private  limited  liability  company,  of  which  Walter 
Gilbey,  who  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  baronet,  was  chair- 
man.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  also  became  well  known  as  a  breeder 
of  shire  horses,  and  he  did  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  English 
horses  (other  than  race-horses)  generally,  and  wrote  extensively 
on  the  subject.  He  became  president  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society, 
of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society,  and  of  the  Hunters'  Improve- 
ment Society,  and  he  was  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
London  Cart  Hone  Parade  Society.  He  was  also  a  practical 
agriculturist,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

GILDAS,  or  GiLOUB  (e.  516-570),  .  the  earliest  of  British 
historians  (see  Celt:  Lileraiure,  "  Welsh  "),'  sumamed  by  some 
Sapiens,  and  by  otheis  Badonlcus,  seems  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  year  516.  Regarding  him  little  certain  is  known,  beyond 
tome  isolated  particulars  that  may  be  gathered  from  hints 
dropped  in  the  course  of  his  work.  Two  short  treatises  exist, 
purporting  to  be  lives  of  Gildas,  and  ascribed  respectively  to  the 
nth  and  lath  centuries;  but  the  writers  of  both  are  believed  to 
have  confounded  two,  if  not  more,  persons  that  had  borne  the 
name.  It  is  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  namely,  that 
the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon — one  of  the  battles  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons — was  also  the  year  of  his 
own  nativity,  that  the  date  of  hb  birth  has  been  derived;  the 
place,  however,  is  not  mcntibned.  His  assertion  that  he  was 
moved  to  undertake  his  task  mainly  by  "  zeal  for  God's  hotise  and 
for  His  holy  law,"  and  the  very  free  use  he  has  made  of  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  was  on  ecclesiastic 
of  some  order  or  other.  In  addition,  we  learn  that  be  went 
abroad,  probably  to  France,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  where, 
after  10  years  of  hesitation  and  preparation,  he  composed,  about 
560, 'the  work  bearing  his  name.  His  materials,  he  tells  us, 
were  collected  from  foreign  rather  than  native  sources,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  put  beyond  his  reach  by  circumstances. 
The  Cambrian  Antuds  give  570  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Gildas  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  title 
of  CUdae  SapiaUis  de  txcidU)  Britanntae  Hber  quertUiu.  Though 
at  first  written  consecutively,  the  work  is  now  usually  divided 
into  three  portions, — a  preface,  the  history  proper,  and  an 
epistle, — the  last,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  passages  aitd 
tests  <rf  Scripture  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen  and  their  rulers,  being  the  least 
important,  though  by  far  the  longest  of  the  three.  In  the  second 
he  passes  in  brief  review  the  hbtory  of  Britain  frbm  its  invasion 
by  the  Romans  till  hb  own  times.  Among  other  matters  refer- 
mce  is  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of 
Tlbeiins;  the  persecution  under  Diocletian;  tbe  spaaA  of  the 


Arian  heresy,  the  election  of  HosiiDas  at  emperor  by  the  legimi 

in  Britain,  and  his  subsequent  death  at  Aquileia;  tbe  incornoas 
of  the  PIcts  and  Scots  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island;  tbe 
temporary  assistance  rendered  to  the  harassed  Britons  by  the 
Romans;  the  final  abandooment  of  the  island  by  the  latter; 
tbe  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  reception  by  Guoitigeni 
(Vortigem);  and,  finally,  tbe  conflicts  between  the  Britons,  led 
by  a  noble  Reman,  Ambrostus  Aureltanus.  and  tbe  new  invaders. 
Unfortunately,  on  almost  every  point  on  which  be  touches,  the 
statements  of  Gildas  are  vague  and  obscure.  With  one  exoefK 
tion  already  alluded  to,  no  dates  are  given,  and  events  are  dm 
always  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  These  hulls 
are  of  less  importance  during  tbe  period  when  Greek  and  Soman 
writers  notice  the  affain  of  Britain;  but  they  beconw  note 
serious  when,  as  is  the  case  from  nearly  tbe  beginning  <rf  tbe  5th 
century  to  the  date  of  fals  death,  Gildu's  brief  narrative  is  ov 
only  authority  for  most  of  what  passes  current  as  tbe  hbtory  of 
our  island  during  those  yean.  Thus  it  b  on  Us  sole,  though  in 
thb  instance  perhaps  trtistworthy,  testimony  that  the  famous 
letter  rests,  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  in  446  by  the  de^nir- 
ing  Britons,  commencing: — "  Agitios  (Actius),  constd  foe 
the  third  tlnie,  the  groans  of  the  Britons." 

Gildas's  treatise  was  first  puMi^-hpil  in  15:5  by  PoK-dotc  Vettil. 
but  irith  many  avowed  akcr^u<ji^<  :iii<l  omisaions.  In  ISOS  John 
JoMcIioe,  secretary  to  .-^rchbi^lKj;!  I'.ii  kr  r,  issued  a  new  edition  of  it 
more  in  conformity  with  m^nu«rif,t  autlioriiy;  and  in  1691  a 
still  more  carefully  rci'ifid  crlirioTi  di-p|)c^r(d  at  Oxford  by  Thomas 
Gale.  It  was  frc<itii  ntly  reprinted  on  tlit  Continent  auring  the 
16th  century,  and  ohltc  or  tv.itc  sinrc.  Tlie  tioxt  Enclish  e™tion. 
described  by  Pottha-i  edi'.io  lin^iiKa,  wa^i  tlut  published  by  the 
Engliih  Historical  V".  ■  i.-ty  in  ami  cilitcd  by  ilic  Rev.  J.  Stci-cn- 
8on.  The  text  of  Gildas  foundid  on  Gale's  edition  collated  with 
two  Other  MSS.,  with  elaborate  intn^uctuins,  i:.  included  in  the 
Mtmumenia  kittorica  BriUtnr.icn,  edited  by  Peirie  and  Shatpe 
(London,  1848).  Another  edition  h  in  A.  W.  Haddan  ard  W. 
Stubba,  CraKCill  and  Bcdcs.  Damtrtents  rcbting  to  Great  Britain 

Sxfofd,  1869}*,  the  latent  cditiim  13  that  by  Theodor  Mommwn  in 
MHMkGcnK.Mri.aiwJ.  anl;^.  xiii.  (Chronica  min.  iii.}.  1S94. 

OIIDEB,  fUCHARD  VATSOM  (1844-1909),  American  editor 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  on  the  8th  of 
February  1844,  a  brother  of  William  Henry  Gilder  (t83ft-t90o), 
the  Arctic  explorer.  He  was  educated  at  Bellevuc  Seminary, 
an  institution  conducted  by  hb  father,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Gilder  (1812-1864),  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  After  three  years 
(1S65-1868)  on  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Daily  AJwerlistr,  he 
founded;  with  Newton  Crane,  the  Newark  doming  Kegisler.  In 
1869  he  became  editor  of  Hours  at  Home,  and  in  1870  assbtant 
editor  of  Scribner't  Monthly  (eleven  years  later  re-named  Tkt 
Century  MagasiHc),  of  which  be  became  editor  in  1681.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  Free  Art  League,  of  the  International 
Copyright  League,  and  of  the  Aut)>on'  Club;  was  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1894;  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  tbe  NstioiuU  Institute  of  Arts  ajid  Letters, 
of  the  Council  of  tbe  National  Chril  Service  Reform  League,  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York 
City.  Hbpoems,wbichareessentiallylyrical,havebeencollected 
in  various  volumes,  including  Five  Books  of  Song  (1S94),  Tm 
Palatine  and  other  Poems  (1898),  Poems  and  iHseriplioHsiigoi) , 
and  In  the  Heights  (1905).  A  complete  edition  of  hb  poems  was 
published  in  190S.  He  also  edited  "  Sonnets  from  Uu  Portuguese  " 
and  other  Poems  by  Elisabeth  Barrett  Brouning;  "One  Word 
Uor$"at^  other  Poems  by  Robert  Brovning  (1905).  He  died  in 
NewYork  on  the  iSth  of  November  1909.  His  wife,  Helena 
de  Kay,  a  grand-daughter  <d  Josefdi  Rodman  Drake,  assbted, 
with  Saint  Gaodens  and  others,  in  founding  the  Society  oC 
American  Artists,  now  merged  in  the  National  Academy, 
and  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  She  translate:*! 
Sensier's  l»agntphy  of  Millet,  and  painted,  before  her  marriage 
in  1874,  studies  in  flowers  and  ideal  heads,  much  admired  for 
their  feeling  and  delicate  colouring. 

OILDERSLBBVB,  BASIL  LANHBAU  (tSji-  American 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Charieston,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
33^  of  October  1831,  Son  of  Benjamin  Gildersleeved  79r-t875,) 
a  Presbyterian  evsjigelittt  and  eiUter  of  the  Charkstoi  CHrtiliau 
Obiemr  fn  1836-1845.  of  the  Richmond  (Vo.)  Wtkkmstt  mmd 
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Ohentr  bt  iS45-iS5(,  and  of  Tk*  Cemtrat  Prtshyltrian  in  1856- 
1860.  The  ion  gridiMted  &t  Princeton  in  1S49,  itudied  undei 
Frana  in  Berlin,  under  Friedricl)  Ritschl  at  Bonn  and  under 
Schnndewin  at  GCttingen,  where  he  received  hii  doclor'i  degree 
in  1853.  From  1856  to  1876  he  wat  profcfMr  of  Greek  in  the 
VniveTsity  of  Virginia,  holding  the  cbair  of  Latin  also  in 
1866;  and  in  1876  be  became  professor  of  Greek  in  tlie  newly 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  18S0  Tht  American 
JountiU  of  Pkilology,  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  was  established  under  hb  editorial  charge,  and  bis 
strong  personality  was  expmsed  in  the  department  of  the  Journal 
headed  "  Brief  Report  "  or  "  Lanx  Satura,"  and  in  the  earliest 
years  of  Its  publication  every  petty  detail  was  in  his  hands. 
His  st^e  in  it,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
typical  classical  scholar,  and  accords  with  kis  cmviction  that  the 
true  aim  erf  scholardiip  is  "  that  which  is."  He  ptfbliibcd  a 
Latin  Grammar  ( 1 867 ;  revised  wHh  the  cooperation  of  GonxaleE 
B.  Lodge,  1894  and  1S99)  and  a  Latin  Series  for  use  in  secondary 
schocds  (1875),  both  ttfarked  by  luddily  <rf  order  ukT mastery  of 
grammatical  theray  and  methods.  Hisedltlon  of  Ptnitu  (1875) 
fe  «f  great  value.  But  his  bent  was  rather  toward  Greek  than 
Latin.  His  special  interest  in  Christian  Greek  was  partly  the 
cause  of  his  editing  in  1877  TMe  Apologia  0/  JujUh  Uarfyr, 
"  which  "  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  I  used  unblushingly  as  a 
repository  for  my  synthetical  formulae."  GIMenlecvA  studies 
under  Franz  had  no  doubt  quickened  his  Interest  ia  Greek 
syntax,  and  hb  logic,  untrammelled  by  previous  categories,  and 
his  marvellous  sympathy  with  the  language  were  di^layed  in 
this  most  unlikely  of  places.  WiSynlax^  ClassteCratkijPtxll., 
1900,  with  C.  W.  E.  HiUer)collects  these  formulae.  Gildersleeve 
edited  in.  1885  The  (HympioH  and  PytMan  Odtt  af  Pindar,  with 
a  brilliant  and  valuable  introduction.  Hb  views  on  the  function 
of  grammar  were  summarized  in  a  paper  on  Tke  Spirilual  RigkU 
tf  hfimtU  Research  delivered  at  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  i6lh  df  June 
1895.  IDsaillectedcontiibiitionstolitenu'ypetiodlctlsapprared 
in  tSge  nnder  the  title-  Essayt  and  Stiidies  Educational  and 
tUerary, 

GIIDIHG.  the  art  of  spreading  gold,  either  by  mechanical 
ot  by  chemical  means,  over  the  surface  of  a  body  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament.  The  art  of  giMing  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  gild 
wood  and  metals;  and  gildingby  means  of  gold  plates  isfrcquently 
mentioned  In  the  Old  Testament.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first 
giMing  seen  at  Rome  was  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  under 
the  censorship  of  Lucius  Mummius,  when  the  Romans  began  to 
gild  the  ceilings  of  theh-  temples  and  palaces,  the  Capitol  being  the 
fim  place  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed.  But  he  adds 
that  luxury  advanced  on  them  so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  time  you 
might  sec  all,  even  private  and  poor  persons,  gild  the  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  parts  of  their  dwellings.  Owing  to  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  used  in  ancient  gitding,  the  traces  of  it 
which  yet  remain  are  remarkably  brilliant  and  solid.  Gilding 
has  in  all  times  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  ornamental 
iris  of  Oriental  countries;  and  the  miive  processes  pursued  in 
India  at  the  present  day  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  arts  as 
practised  from  the  earliest  periods.  For  the  gilding,  of  copper, 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  temple  domes  and  other  large 
works,  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  employed. 
The  metal  surf  ace  is  thoroughly  scraped,  cleaned  and  polished ,  and 
next  healcdInafircsufGdently  to  remove  any  traces  of  grease  or 
other  impurity  which  may  remain  from  tbeoperation  of  polishing. 
It  is  then  dipped  in  an  add  solution  prepared  from  dried  unripe 
apricots,  and  rubbed  with  pumice  or  brick  powder.  Next,  the 
surface  is  rubbed  over  with  mercury  which  forms  a  supcrfidal 
amalgam  with  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  leftwme  hours  in  dean 
water,  again  washed  with  the  add  solution,  and  dried.  It  is 
now  ready  for  receiving  the  gold,  which  a  laid  on  in  leaf,  and,  on 
adhering,  assumes  a  grey  appearance  from  combining  with  the 
mercury,  but  on  the  application  of  heat  the  latter  metal  volatilizes, 
leavingthe  gold  a  dull  greyish  hue.  The  colour  is  brought  up 
by  means  of  rubbing  with  agate  burnishers.  The  weight  of 
memny  nied  in  tbb  process  is  double  that  of  the  gold  bid  on, 


and  the  thickness  of  the  gilding  b  rcfulalcd  by  the  drcumstancea 
or  necessities  of  the  case.  For  the  gilding  of  Iron  or  steel,  the 
surface  b  £rst  scratched  over  with  dickered  lines,  then  w^ed 
in  a  hot  solution  of  green  apricots,  dried  and  heated  just  short 
of  red-heat.  The  gold-leal  is  then  laid  on,  and  rubbed  in  with 
agate  burnishers,  when  it  adheres  by  catching  into  the  prepared 
scratched  surface. 

Modern  gilding  u  applied  to  Btmieraus  and  divenc  surfaces 
and  by  various  distinct  processes,  so  that  the  art  »  prosecuted 
in  many  ways,  and  is  part  of  widely  different  ornamental  and 
useful  arts-  It  forms  an.iraportonl  and  essential  part  of  frame- 
making  <Bee  Cakvino  and  Gildino);  it  is  largely  employed 
In  conncxioii  with  cabinet-work,  decorative  painting  and  house 
ornamentation;  and  It  also  bulks  largely  in  bookbinding  and 
ornamental  leather  work.  Further,  gilding  b  much  employed 
forGoatingbasermetAts,as  in  button-making,  in  tfaegilt  toy  trade, 
in  dectro-gilt  reproductions  and  in  electro-plating;  and  it  b 
alsoacharacterutic  feature  in  the  decoration  of  pottery,  porcelain 
and  glass.  The  various  processes  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two 
heads — mechanical  gilding  and  gilding  by  chemical  agency. 

Uttkanical  Gilding  embraces  all  the  operations  by  which  gold- 
leaf  i*  prepared  (ice  Golds  bating},'  and  the  several  processes 
by  which  it  ii  mechanically  attached  y>  the  luriaccs  it  u  mtcndcd 
to  cover.  It  thus  embraces  the  burni&h  or  water-gilding  and  the 
oil-gilding  of  the  ca/ver  and  gilder,  and  the  gilding  opcntions  of 
the  house  decorator,  tbc  sign-painter,  the  bookbinder,  the  paper- 
stainer  and  several  otben.  Polished  iron,  sled  and  other  meiaU 
are  gilt  mechanically  by  ap|4ying  gotd-leaf  to  the  mclaliic  surface 
at  a  temperature  jutt  under  red^iMt,  pressing  the  leaf  an  with  a 
burnisher  and  rcheatine,  when  additional  teif  may-be  laid  oa- 
Thc  pro;:^  b  camplocd  by  cold  twmiihing. 

C&^himJ  Guiini  embrace*  those  processes  In  which  the  gold 
used  »  at  Somci  stage  In  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  -Of  these 
the  rollowlng  arc  the  principal: — 

Cold  Cildins. — In  -this  process  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
cxtrcmdy  fine  diviiion,  anil  applied!^  mechanical  means.  Cold 
gilding  oil  silver  is  performed  tiy  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua.regia, 
applied  bv  dipping  a  linen  t^g  into  the  solution;  burning  it,  and 
rubbing  tne  black  and  heavy  a^hes  on  the  hIvct  with  the  finger 
or  a  piece  of  leather  or  cork.  Wei  gilding  b  effected  by  means  of 
a  ilihitc  Mtution  of  chtorkic  <;l  i;<il<i  with  twice  its  quantity  of  ether. 
Tlif  liquids  arc  agilatcd  and  ^illinvrd  to  rest,  when  the  ether  separates 
ami  llonts  (m  tlic  siirfsrc-  'A  ilif  .icid.  The  whole  mixture  is  then 
pciurud  inLu  a.  funnel  villi  a  sniaH  aperture,  and  allowed  to  rest 
for  some  time,  when  the  acid  is  run  off  and  the  ether  separated. 
The  ether  will  be  found  to  have  taken-up  all  the  gold  from  tne  add, 
and  may  be  used  for  gilding  iron  or  steel,  for  which  purpose  the 
metal  is  polished  with  the  nnest  emery  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ether  is  then  applied  with  a  small  brush,  and  a*  it  cvapoiates  it 
deponts  the  gold,  vdilch  can  now  be  heated  and  polished-  For 
small  delicate  figures  a  pen  or  a  line  brush  may  be  uMd  for  laying 
on  the  clltcr  solution.  Firt-gitdine  or  Waik-gitdiHt  is  a  process 
which  an  amalgam  of  gold  b  applied  to  metallic  surfaces,  the  mercury 
being  subsequently  voUtiliieu,  leaving  a  film  of  gold  or  an  amalgam 
contdning  from  13  to  16%  oi  mercury.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
amalEam  the  gold  must  first  be  reduced  to  thin  piiates  or  gnios, 
which  arc  heated  red  hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previously  heated, 
till  it  begins  to  smoke.  Upon  stirring  the  mercury  with  »n  Iron 
rod,  the  gold  totally  disappears.  The  proportion  of  mercury  to 
gold  b  generally  as  six  or  dght  to  one.  When  the  amalgam  is 
cold  it  IS  sauceicd  through  chamois  leather  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  tne  superfluous  mercury;  the  gold,  with  about  twice 
its  weight  oS  mercury,  remains  behind,  forming  a  yellowish  silvery 
mass  oT  the  conn'stcnce  of  butter.  When  the  metal  to  be  eih  11 
wrought  or  chased,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  mercury  before 
the  amalgam  is  apolied,  that  thb  may  be  more  easily  spread;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam  may  be  applied 
to  it  direct.  When  no  such  preparation  b  applied,  the  surface  to  bt 
gilded  is  simply  bitten  and  cleaned  with  nitric  add.  A  deposit  of 
mercury  is  obtained  on  a  metallic  surface  by  means  of  "  quicksilver 
water,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury, — the  nitric  scid  attacking 
the  metal  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thus  leaving  a  him  of  free 
metallic  mercury.  The  amalgam  being  equallv  spread  over  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  metal,  the  mercuiy  is  ineo  sublimed  by  a 
heat  }ust  sufKdenl  for  that  purpose;  for,  if  It  Is  too  great,  part  of 
the  gold  may  be  driven  off,  or  it  may  run  together  and  leave  tome 
of  the  surface  of  the  metal  bare.  When  the  mercuiY  has  evapofated, 
which  b  known  by  the  surface  having  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  must  undergo  other  opera  I  ions,  by  whKh  the 
fine  gold  colour  it  eivcn  ro  it.  First,  the  gilded  surface  Is  rubbed 
with  a  scratch  brush  of  brass  wire,  until  its  surface  be  smooth;  then^ 
it  u  covered  over  with  a  composition  called  "  gildingwax,"  and 
again  expcned  to  the  fire  until  lite  wax  b  burnt  off.  This  wax  b 
composed  of  beeswax  mixed  with  some  of  the  following  substances. 
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vu.  red  ochre,  vridigris,  copper  acatt*.  alvni.  vUriol,  borax.  By 
ihu  optraiion  the  colour  <rf  the  gilding  is  heiKhtened;  and  the 
cRect  leenu  to  be  produced  by  a  prrlcct  dusipation  of  aome  mercurv 
remaininc  alter  the  (ormcr  operation.  The  duupauon  t*  well 
effected  by  thit  equable  appUcMionof  heat.  The  gilt  Mrlaceulhen 
covered  over  with  nitre,  aluiu  or  other  ulti.  ground  toecthcr.  and 
mued  up  into  a  pacte  with  water  or  weak  ammonia.  The  piKC  of 
metal  thui  covered  isexpoicd  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  then 
qucocbed  In  water.  By  this  method  its  colour  ii  further  improved 
and  brDU(hi  nearer  to  that  ol  gold,  probably  by  icoMvini  any 
partkiM  o(  copper  that  may  have  been  on  the  gilt  surface.  Thb 
proccu.  when  kkiUully  carrinl  out,  produces  gilding  ol  great  wlidity 
and  beality ;  but  owinn  to  the  exposure  of  the  workmen  to  mercurial 
fumes.  It  isveryunhoiTlhy.and  further  (here  ii  much  kn*  of  mercury. 
NumerMi&coniTivaMC»  have  been  introduced  Mobviate  these lerioui 
eviU.  Gill  bras*  buttons  used  for  uniforms  are  gilt  by  this  prticess, 
and  there  is  an  act  of  parliament  <l7q6,'  yet  unrepealed  which  pre* 
scribes  5  grains  of  gold  as  the  smallest  c|uantity  that  may  be  used, 
lor  the  gilding  of  Ii  dozen  o(  buttons  1  in.  in  diameter. 

Cildinc  of  Pvllcrf  and  Porcetain. — The  ouanttiy  of  gold  oonwrned 
lor  these  purposes  1*  very  large.  The  golfl  used  is  diwolved  in  aqua- 
regla,  and  the  acid  ii  driven  off  by  hcai.  or  the  gold  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  meant  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  pulverulent  state  the 
gold  i*  mixed  with  Ath  of  ils  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax  and  gum  water.  The  mixture  is 
applied  to  the  article*  with  a  camel's  nair  pencil,  and  after  passing 
through  the  (ire  the  gold  is  o(  a  dingy  co4our,  but  tfaeliHtR  bbmighi 
out  Ity  burnithing  with  agate  and  blood  stone,  and  alierwards 
cleaning  with  vinegar  or  wtute-tead. 

GlUn,  or  Gotlm.  Medieval  gtlds  were  voluntary  associations 
formed  for  the  mutual  aid  and  protection  of  iheir  membet3. 
Among  the  gildsmen  ihetc  was  a  strong  spirit  of  fraternal  co- 
operation or  Christian  brolhcrhcod,  with  a  mixture  of  worldly 
and  religious  ideals— the  support  of  the  body  and  the  salvation  of 
Ihe  soul.  Early  meanings  of  the  root  {r/ior  ge/if  were  expiation, 
pctuliy,  sacrilice  or  worship,  feast  or  banquet,  and  contribution 
or  payment;  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  earliest' 
meaning,  and  we  are  not  certain  whether  the  gildunen  were 
originally  those  who  contributed  to  a  common  fund  or  those  who 
worshipped  or  feasted  together.  Their  [ratcrnities  or  societies 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  religious  or  benevolent, 
merchant  and  craft  gilds.  The  last  two  categories,  which  do  not 
become  prominent  anywhere  in  Europe  until  the  i>th  century, 
had,  tike  all  gilds,  a  religious  itnge,  but  their  aims  were  primarily 
vwrldly,  and  their  functions  were  mainlyof  an  economic  character. 

I.  Cm'(tii.— Various  theories  have  been  tdvanced  concerning 
the  origin  of  gilds.  Some  writers  regard  Ibem  u  t  continuation  of 
the  Roman  eottegia  and  soiatitaUt,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  the  unbroken  continuity  of  existence  of  the  Ronun  and 
Germanic  fraternities.  A  more  widely  accepted  theory  derives 
gilds  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  early  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
sacrificial  banquets.  Much  influence  is  ascribed  to  thb  heathen 
element  by  Lujo  Breniano,  Kari  Hegel,-^V.  E.  WiMa  and  other 
writers.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  be  tenable,  for  the  old. 
sacrificial  carousals  lack  two  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  gilds, 
namely  corporative  solidarity  or  permanent  association  and  the 
spirit  trf  Christian  brolberbood.  Dr  Mu  Pappeoheim  has 
ascribed  the  origin  of  Germanic  gilds  to  the  northern  "  foster- 
brotherhood  "  or  "  sworn -brotherhood,"  which  was  an  artificial 
bond  of  union  between  two  or  more  persons.  After  intermingling 
theit  btood  in  the  earth  and  performing  other  peculiar  ceremonies, 
the  two  contracting  parties  with  grasped  hands  swore  to  avenge 
any  injury  done  to  cither  of  them.  The  objections  to  this 
theory  ate  fully  stated  by  Hegel  {Susdte  mid  Cilien,  i.  150-153). 
The  foster 'brotherhood  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saaons,  the  nations  in  which  medieval 
gildi  6rst  appear;  and  hence  Dr  Pappenheim's  conclusions, 
if  tenable  at  all,  apply  tmly  to  Denmark  or  Scandinavia. 

No  theory  on  this  subject  can  be  satisfactory  which  wholly 
ignores  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church.  Imbued  with  the 
idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  church  naturally  fostered 
the  eariy  growth  of  gilds  and  tried  to  make  them  displace  the 
eld  heathen  banquets.  The  work  of  the  church  was,  however, 
direnive  rather  than  creative.  Gilds  were  a  natural  manifesta- 
tion of  the  associative  spirit  which  is  inherent  in  mankind.  The 
same  needs  produce  in  different  ages  associations  which  have 
striking  resembUnces.  but  those  of  each  age  have  peculiarities 


which  indicate  a  spontaneous  growth.  It  b  not  necessary  to 
seek  the  germ  of  gilds  in  any  antccedcat  age  or  institutim. 
When  the  old  kin-bond  or  matflk  was  beginning  to  weaken  or 
dissolve,  and  the  state  did  not  yet  afiord  adequate  protection  19 
its  citizens,  individuals  naturally  united  for  mutual  help. 

Gilds  are  £rsl  mentioDed  in  the  Carotlngjan  capitulanes  of 
779  and  789,31^  in  the  enactments  made  by  the  synod  of  Nantes 
early  in  the  9th  century,  the  test  of  whkh  has  been  prcaenred 
in  the  cccleuaatical  ordiiianccs  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (aj>.85>). 
The  capitularies  of  805  and  841  also  conuia  vague  references 
to  sworn  union*  of  some  sort,  and  a  capiltilary  of  884  prohibits 
villeins  from  forming  associations  "vulgarly  called  gilds" 
against  those  who  have  despoiled  them.  The  CaroUngians 
evidently  regarded  such  "conjurations"  as  "concpiratiMtt" 
dangerotis  to  the  state.  The  gilds  of  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  first  mentioned  in  One  iilh,  lath  and  14th  centuries 
respectively;  those  ol  France  and  the  Netherlands  in  the 
nth. 

Many  writers  believe  that  the  earliest  refetettces  to  gilds  come 
from  England.  The  laws  of  Ine  ^leak  of  fttiUan  who  help  each 
other  pay  the  wergtld,  but  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  they 
were  tncmbetB  of  gild  fraternities  in  the  later  sense.  These  art 
more  cleariy  referred  to  in  Enaland  in  the  second  haU  of  the 
9th  century,  though  we  have  little  iolonnation  conceming 
them  before  the  nth  century.  To  the  first  half  of  that  century 
belong  the  statutes  of  the  fraternities  of  Cambridge,  Abbotsbury 
and  Exeter.  They  ate  important  because  they  form  the  oldest 
body  of  gild  ordinances  extant  in  Europe.  The  thanes'  gild  at 
Cambridge  afforded  help  in  bl(x>d-feu<b,  attd  provitled  for  the 
payment  of  the  wergM  in  case  a  member  killed  any  one.  The 
religious  element  was  more  prominent  in  Otcy's  gild  at  Abbots- 
bury  and  in  the  fraternity  at  Exeter;  their  ordinances  exhibit 
much  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  brethren's  souls.  The 
Exeter  gild  also  gave  assistance  when  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  attendance  at  funerals  of  gildsmcn, 
periodical  banquets,  the  solemn  entrance  oath,  fines  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  for  improper  conduct,  contributions  to  a  common 
purse,  mutual  assistance  in  distress,  periodical  meetings  in  the 
gildhall, — in  short,  all  the  chaiacterislic  features  of  the  later 
gilds  already  appear  in  the  statutes  of  these  Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities.  Some  continental  writers,  in  dealing  with  tbe 
origin  of  municipal  government  throughout  western  Europe, 
have,  however,  ascribed  too  much  importance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds,  exaggerating  their  prevalence  and  contending  that  ibey 
form  tbe  germ  of  medienl  municipal  government.  Thb  view 
rests  almou  entirely  on  conjecture;  there  is  no  good  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  organic  connexion  between  gilds 
and  municipal  government  in  England  before  the  coming  of  tbe 
Normans.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  no  tratx  of  the 
existence  of  either  craft  or  merchant  gilds  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Commerce  and  industry  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  call  for  the  creation  of  sutJi  aasodatioas. 

a.  JUUglMti  CUds  cjler  tkt  Norman  CrafrKetf.— -Though  we 
have  not  much  information  concemtpg  tbe  rett^ous  gilds  in 
the  utb  century,  they  doubtless  flourished  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  and  we  know  that  they  were  numerous,  especially 
in  the  boroughs,  from  the  ijth  century  onward.  In  1388 
pariiamcnl  ordered  that  every  sberifl  in  England  should  call 
upon  tbe  masters  and  wardens  of  all  gilds  and  brotherhoods 
to  send  to  tbe  king's  council  in  Chancery,  before  the  and  of 
February  13S9,  full  returns  reprding  their  foundation,  ordin- 
ances and  proiwrty,  .  Many  of  tboe  returns  were  edited  by 
J.  Toulmin  Smith  (i8iC-i86o),and  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
fiuclions  of  the  ^ds.  Their  ordinances  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  Anglo-Saxon  fraternities.  Each  member 
took  an  oath  of  admission,  paid  an  entrance-fee,  and  made  a 
small  annual  contribution  to  the  common  fund.  The  brethren 
were  aided  in  cdd  age,  sickness  and  poverty,  often  also  in  cases 
of  loss  by  robbery,  shipwreck  and  conflagration;  for  example, 
any  member  of  the  gild  of  St  Catherine,  Aldersgale,  was  to  be 
assisted  if  he  "  fall  into  poverty  or  be  injured  through  age,  or 
through  fire  or  water,  thieves  or  siduxw."  Alms  were  often 
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given  even  lo  aon'sSdunea;  lights  were  supported  &t  certain 
alun;  fetsts  and  processions  were  heM  periodically;  the 
[anerah  of  brethVen  were  attended;  and  masses  for  the  dead 
«cie  provided  from  the  common  pune  or  from  special  conlribu- 
tioBS  made  by  the  giidsmcn.  Some  oC  the  religious  gilds 
lupportcd  schools,  or  helped  to  maintain  roads,  bridges  and 
lown-waUs,  or  even  came,  in  course  of  time,  lo  be  closely  con- 
RKted  with  the  government  o(  the  borough;  but,  as  a  rule, 
ihey  were  simply  private  societies  with  a  limited  iphere  of 
activity.  They  are  important  because  they  played  a  prominent 
rHe  in  the  sociaJ  life  of  England,  especially  ai  ckemoiynaiy 
iutitulions,  down  lo  the  time  of  thrir  suppres^n  in  inj. 
Religious  gilds,  closely  resembling  those  of  England,  also 
Aoutisbed  on  ihe  conlinenl  during  ihe  middle  ages. 

J.  The  CUd  iitrckanl. — The  mercltani  and  crafi  fraternities 
are  particularly  interesting  to  Undents  of  economic  and  municipal 
history.  The  gild  merchant  came  into  existence  in  England 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  trade,  and  il  may  bave  been  lrans[^nted  from 
Normandy.  Until  clearer  evidence  of  foreign  influence  is  found, 
it  may,  however,  be  safer  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  new  applicalion 
ti  the  old  gild  principle,  though  this  new  applicalion  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  coniinenia)  example.  The  evidence  seems 
(0  indicate  the  pre-existencc  of  the  gild  merchant  in  Normandy, 
bui  it  is  not  menlioned  anywhere  on  the  continent  before  the 
iilh  century.  It  spread  rapidly  in  England,  and  from  the 
reign  of  John  onward  wc  have  evidence  of  its  exbtence  in  many 
English  boroughs.  But  in  some  prominent  towns,  noiably 
London,  Colchester,  Norwich  and  the  Cinque  Pons,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  adopted.  In  fact  it  played  a  more  conspicuous 
rilein  the  smalt  boroughs  than  in  the  largeones.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  townsmen  as  one  of  their  most  important  privileges. 
Its  chief  function  was  to  regulate  the  trade  monopoly  conveyed 
lo  the  borough  by  the  royal  grant  of  gilda  mtrcaloria.  A  grant 
of  this  sort  implied  that  the  gildsmcn  had  the  right  lo  trade 
freely  in  the  lown,  and  to  impose  payments  and  rcslriclions 
upon  others  who  desired  lo  exercise  that  privilege.  The  ordin- 
ances of  a  gild  merchant  thus  aim  to  protect  the  brethren  from 
the  commercial  competition  of  strangers  or  iion-gildsmcn. 
More  freedom  of  trade  was  allowed  at  all  times  in  the  selling  of 
wares  by  wholesale,  and  also  in  retail  dealings  during  the  lime 
of  markets  and  lairs.  The  ordinances  were  enforced  by  an 
alderman  with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  deputies,  or  by  one 
or  two  masters,  wardens  or  keepers.  The  Morwenspcehti  were 
periodical  meetings  at  which  the  brethren  feasted,  revised  their 
^  ordinances,  admitted  new  members,  elected  officers  and  Irans- 
I     acted  other  business. 

Il  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  gild  merchant  and  the 
borough  were  identical,  and  ihat  the  former  was  the  htsAi  of  the 
whole  municipal  constitution.  But  recent  research  has  dis- 
credited this  theory  both  in  En^atid  and  on  the  continent. 
Much  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show  that  gild  and  borough, 
giUsmen  and  burgesses,  were  originally  distinct  conceptions, 
and  that  Ihey  continued  lo  be  discriminated  in  tnoot  towns 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Admission  to  the  ^Id  was  not 
restricted  to  burgesses;  nor  did  the  brethren  form  an  aristocratic 
body  having  control  over  the  whole  municipal  polity.  No  good 
evidence  has,  moreover,  been  advanced  to  prove  that  this  or 
any otber kind  of  gild  was  the  germ  of  the  municipal  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gild  merchant  was  certainly  an  official 
organ  or  department  of  the  borough  administ ration,  and  it 
»erted  considerable  influence  upon  the  economic  and  corporative 
growth  of  the  English  municipalities. 

Historians  have  capresacd  cfive^ent  views  regarding  the 
cirly  relations  of  the  craftsmen  and  their  fratemilies  to  the  gDd 
merchant.  One  of  the  main  questions  In  dispute  is  whether 
inisaiu  were  excluded  from  the  gild  merchant.  Many  of  them 
mm  to  have  been  admitted  tomcmbership.  They  were  regarded 
as  merchants,  for  they  bought  raw  matnial  and  sold  the  manu- 
^ctnred  emnmodily;  no  sharp  fine  of  demaitatioa  was  drawn 
between  the  two  classes  in  the  iith  and  T3tb  centuries.  Separate 
iBctttEci  of  craftsmen  weac  formed  In  En^and  aoon  after  the 


gild  merchant  came  into  existencci  but  at  first  they  were  few 
in  number.  The  gild  merchant  did  not  give  birth  to  craft 
fraternities  or  bave  anything  to  do  with  their  origin;  nor  did 
it  delegate  its  authority  to  them.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 
been  litllc  or  no  organic  connexion  between  the  two  classes  ol 
gilds.  As  has  already  been  InUmatcd,  however,  many  artisans 
probably  belonged  both  to  tbeir  own  craft  fnternity  and  to  the  gild 
merchant,  and  the  latter,  owing  to  its  great  power  in  Ibe  town, 
may  have  exercised  some  sort  of  supervision  over  the  .craftsmen 
and  their  socieiics.  When  the  Iring  bestowed  upon  Ihe  tannen 
6r  weavers  or  any  other  body  of  artbans  the  right  lo  h%vc  a 
pid,  tbcy  secured  the  monopdy  of  working  and  trading  in  iheir 
branch  of  industry.  Thus  with  every  creation  of  a  craft  fraternity 
the  gild  merchant  was  weakened  and  its  sphere  of  activity  was 
diminished,  though  the  new  bodies  were  subMdiary  to  the  older 
and  larger  fraternity.  The  greater  the  conunerdal  and  industria] 
prosperity  of  a  town,  the  more  rapid  was  Ihe  multljplicatian  of 
cr.-ift  gilds,  which  was  a  natural  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labour.  The  old  gild  merchant  remairted  longest 
intact  and  powerful  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  agriculture,  few  or  do  craft  ^Ids  were 
formed.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  crafts  wm  prominent 
already  in  the  13th  century,  but  they  became  much  more  pro- 
minent in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Their  increase  in 
number  and  power  was  particularly  rapid  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  whose  reign  marks  an  era  of  industrial  progress.  .  Many 
master  craftsmen  now  became  wealthy  employen  of  labour, 
dealing  extensively  in  the  wares  which  they  produced.  The  class 
of  dealers  or  merchants,  as  distinguished  from  trading  artisans, 
also  greatly  increased  and  established  separate  fratemitiea. 
When  these  various  unions  of  dealers  and  of  craftunen  embraced 
all  Ihe  trades  and  branches  of  production  in  the  town,  little  or 
no  vitality  remained  in  the  old  gild  merchant  i  it  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  sphere  ol  activity.  The  tendency  was  for  the 
single  organization,  with  a  general  monopoly  of  trade,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  number  of  separate  organizations  representing 
the  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  In  short,  the  function  of 
guarding  and  supervising  the  trade  monopoly  split  up  into 
various  fragments,  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  superseding  the 
old  general  gild  merchant.  This  transference  of  the  authority 
of  the  latter  to  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  and  the  consequent 
disintegration  of  the  old  organization  was  a  gradual  spontaneous 
movement, — a  process  of  slow  displacement,  or  natural  growth 
and  decay,  due  lo  the  play  of  economic  forces, — which,  generally 
speaking,  may  be  assigned  to  the  i4ih  and  tjlh  centuries,  the 
very  period  in  which  the  craft  gilds  attained  the  senilh  of  their 
power.  While  In  most  towns  the  name  and  the  old  organiiation 
of  the  gild  merchant  Ihus  disappeared  and  the  institution  was 
displaced  by  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts  towards  tiie  close  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  some  places  it  survived  king  after  the  15th 
century  cither  as  a  religious  frotcmity,  thorn  of  its  old  functtons, 
or  as  a  periodical  feast,  or  as  a  vague  term  applied  to  Ibe  whole 
municipal  corporaticm. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  medieval  gild  fi^crchanl  played 
a  less  important  rAle  than  in  England.  In  Germany,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  it  occupies  a  less  prominent  place  in  the 
town  charters  and  in  the  municipal  polity,  and  often  corresponds 
10  the  later  fraternities  of  English  dealers  established  either  to 
carry  on  foreign  commerce  or  to  rcgulkle  a  particular  put  of  the 
local  trade  moiiopoly. 

4.  Craft  Gilds.~h  craft  gild  usually  comprised  all  the  artisans 
in  a  single  branch  of  industry  in  a  particular  town.  Such  a 
fraierniiy  was  commonly  called  a  "  mist  cry  "  or  "  company  " 
is  the  isib  and  t6th  centuries,  lbou|^  the  old  term  "pM" 
was  not  yet  obsolete.  *'  Gild  "  was  also  a  common  designation 
in  north  Germany,  while  the  corresponding  term  in  south 
Germany  was  Ztin/f,  and  in  France  mttier.  These  societies  are 
not  clearly  visible  in  England  or  on  the  continent  before  the  early 
part  of  the  nth  century.  With  ihe  expansion  of  trade  and 
industry  the  number  of  artisans  increased,  and  they  banded 
together  lor  mutual  protcaion.  Some  German  writets  have 
maintained  that  these  craft  orgaaiaatiMi  emaaotad  from 
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mwioriAl  groupt  of  worfcmen,  but  Mrong  argument!  have  been 
advanced  againtt  Ibe  validity  of  ihis  ifaeory  (notably  by  F. 
Keuigen).  It  b  unnecessary  to  elaborate  any  profound  theory 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  craft  gilds.  The  union  of  men  of  the 
ume  occupation  was  a  natural  tendency  of  the  age.  In  the 
tjib  century  the  trade  of  England  continued  to  expand  and 
the  number  of  aatt  ^Ids  increued.  In  the  14th  century  they 
were  fully  developedandina  flourishing  condition;  by  that  time 
each  branch  of  industry  in  every  large  town  had  its  gild.  The 
development  of  these  societies  was  even  more  rapid  on  the  con- 
tinent than  in  England. 

Their  organization  and  aims  were  in  general  the  same  through- 
out western  Europe.  Officers,  commonly  called  wardens  in 
England,  were  elected  by  the  members,  and  their  chief  function 
was  to  supervise  the  quality  of  the  wares  produced,  so  as  to 
secure  good  and  honest  workmanship.  Thcrcfoie,  ordinances 
were  made  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  terms  of 
admtssion  to  the  gild,  including  apprenticeship.  Other  ordin- 
ances required  members  to  make  periodiol  payment!  to  a 
common  fund,  and  to  partkipale  in  certain  common  religious 
observances,  festivities  and  pageants.  But  the  regulation  of 
industry  was  always  paramount  to  social  and  religious  aims; 
the  chief  object  (rf  the  craft  gild  was  to  supervise  the  processes 
of  manufacture  «nd  to  control  the  monopoly  of  working  and 
dealing  in  a  particular  branch  of  industry. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  gild  merchant  by  the  craft  ocganiiations.  The  relations 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  must  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  There  was  at  no  time  a  general  struggle  in  England 
between  the  giM  merchant  ai>d  the  craft  gilds,  thou^  in  a  few 
towns  there  seems  to  have  been  some  friction  between  merchants 
and  artisans.  There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  England  to  the  conflict 
between  these  two  classes  in  Scotland  in  tlw  16th  century,  or  to 
the  great  continental  revolution  of  the  ijth  and  I4tb  centuries, 
by  which  ttic  crafts  threw  oS  the  yoke  of  patridan .government 
and  secured  more  independence  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  more  participation  in  the  civic  administration.  The 
main  causes  of  these  conflicts  on  the  continent  were  the  monopoly 
of  power  by  the  patricians,  acts  of  violence  committed  by  them, 
their  bad  management  of  the  finances  and  ttieir  partisan  admini- 
stration of  justice.  In  some  towns  the  victory  of  the  artisans 
in  the  14th  century  was  so  complete  that  the  whole  civic  con- 
stitution was  remodelled  with  the  craft  fraternities  as  a  basis. 
A  widespread  movement  of  this  sort  would  scarcely  be  found  in 
England,  where  trade  and  industry  were  less  develbped  than  on 
the  continent,  and  where  the  motives  of  a  class  conflict  between 
merchants  and  craftsmen  were  less  potent.  Moreover,  through 
government  in  England  seems  to  have  been  mainly  democratic 
until  the  14th  or  15th  century;  there  was  no  oligarchy  to  he 
depressed  or  suf^uesscd.  Even  if  there  had  been  motives  for 
Uprisings  of  artisans  such  as  took  place  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  lite  English  kings  would  probably  have  intervened- 
True,  there  were  popular  uprisings  in  England,  but  they  were 
USuaUy  conflicts  between  the  poor  and  the  rich;  the  crafts  as 
such  seldom  took  pan  in  these  tumults.  While  many  continental 
municipalities  were  becoming  mc^e  democratic  in  the  14th 
century,  those  of  England  were  drifting  towards  oligarchy, 
towards  government  by  a  dose  "  select  body."  As  a  rule  the 
craft  gilds  secured  no  dominant  influence  in  the  boroughs  of 
England,  but  remained  subordinate  to  the  town  government. 
Whatever  power  they  did  secure,  whether  as  potent  subsidiary 
organs  of  the  municipal  polity  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  as 
the  chief  or  sole  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  citixcnship,  <h-  as 
integral  parts  of  the  common  council,  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  logical  sequence  of  a  gradual  econwnic  development,  and 
Ml  the  outgrowth  of  a  revolutionary  movement  by  which 
oppresaed  crafumen  endeavoured  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  an 
arrogant  patrician  gild  roerchtnt. 

Two  new  kinds  of  craft  fraternities  appear  in  the  14th  century 
ud  become  more  prominent  in  the  ■  jth,  namely,  the  merchants' 
ud  the  Jounwymen's  companies.  The  misterics  or  companies 
of  nwfcliuU  tnded  in  001  or  toon  kinds  of  mras.  Tbey  wctc 


pre-eminently  dealers,  who  sold  what  others  produced.  Heatt 
they  should  not  be  confused  with  the  old  gild  merchant,  which 
originally  comprised  both  merchants  and  artisans,  and  had  the 
whole  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  In  most  cases,  tbe 
company  of  merchants  was  merely  one  of  the  CToft  organiiatiou 
which  superseded  the  gild  merchant. 

In  the  14th  century  the  journeymen  oc  yeomen  began  to  set 
up  fraternities  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  formaiioa  <rf  tbese 
societies  nirks  a  cleft  trithin  the  ranks  of  some  particular  class 
of  artisans— a  conflict  between  employers,  or  master  artisans, 
and  workmen.  The  journeymen  combined  to  protect  their 
special  interests,  notably  as  regards  hours  of  work  and  rates  ol 
wages,  and  they  fought  with  the  masters  over  the  labour  question 
in  all  its  aspects.  The  resulting  struggle  of  organized  bodiea 
of  roasters  and  journeymen  was  widespread  throughout  western 
Europe,I>ut  it  was  more  prominent  in  Germany  than  in  Fiance  or 
England.  This  conflict  was  indeed  one  of  the  main  features  of 
German  industrial  life  in  the  ijth  century.  In  England  the 
fraternities  of  journeymen,  after  struggling  a  while  for  complete 
independence,  seem  to  have  fallen  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  masters'  gilds;  in  othef  words,  they  became 
subsidiary  or  afliluted  organs  of  Ibe  (Ada  craft  fraternities. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  tbe  organiia* 
tion  of  crafts  is  their  tendency  to  amalgamate,  wbick  is  occasion- 
ally visible  in  England  in  the  tslh  century,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  16th  and  17th.  A  similar  tendency  is  visible  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  continent  already 
in  the  14th  century.  Several  fraternities—old  gilds  or  new 
companies,  with  their  respective  cognate  or  heterogeneous 
branches  of  industry  and  trade — were  fused  into  one  body.  la 
sonK  towns  all  tbe  crafts  were  thus  consolidated  into  a  single 
fraternity,  in  this  case  a  body  was  reproduced  which  regulated 
the  whole  trade  monopoly  of  the  borough,  and  hence  bote  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  gild  merchant. 

In  dealing  briefly  with  the  modern  history  of  craft  gilds,  we  may 
confine  our  attention  to  England.  In  the  Tudor  period  tbe 
policy  of  the  crown  was  to  bring  them  under  public  or  national 
control  Laws  were  pasted,  for  example  in  ijoj,  requiring  that 
new  ordinances  of "  fellowships  of  crafts  or  misteries'' sbtfuld  be 
approved  by  the  royal  justices  or  by  other  crown  officers;  and 
tlie  authority  of  the  companies  to  fix  the  price  of  wares  was  thtu 
restricted.  The  statute  of  s  Eliiabeth,  t,  4,  also  curtailed  thcii 
jurisdiction  over  journeymen  and  apprentices  (see  Appklniice- 

SHIP). 

The  craft  fraternities  were  not  suppressed  by  the  statute  of 
1547  (i  Edward  VI.}.  They  were  indeed  ezpresdy  exempted 
from  its  general  operation.  Such  portions  of  their  revenues  as 
were  devoted  to  defiuitc  religious  observances  were,  Imwevcr, 
apprt^Miated  by  tbe  crown.  The  revenues  confiscated  were  those 
used  for  '*  the  finding,  maintaining  or  suslentation  of  any  priest 
or  of  any  anniversary,  or  obit,  lamp,  light  or  other  such  things." 
This  has  been  aptly  called  "  the  diseodowment  of  the  religion 
of  the  misteries."  Edward  VI. 's  statute  marks  no  break  of 
continuity  in  the  life  of  the  craft  organizations.  Even  before  tbe 
Reformation,  however,  signs  of  decay  had  already  begun  to 
appear,  and  these  multiplied  in  the  i6ib  and  1 7th  centuries.  Tbe 
old  gild  system  was  breaking  down  under  tbe  action  of  new 
economic  forces.  Its  dissolution  was  due  especially  to  tbe 
introduction  of  new  industries,  organised  on  a  noore  modcre 
basis,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture. 
Thus  the  companies  gradually  lost  control  over  the  regulation  of 
industry,  though  they  still  retained  their  old  monopoly  in  the 
17th  century,  and  in  manycascs  even  in  tbe  18th.  In  fact, many 
craft  fratcmitiea  still  survived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
century,  but  their  usefulness  had  disappeared.  The  medieval 
form  of  association  was  incompatible  with  the  new  ideas  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  free  competition,  with  the  greater  separattan 
of  capital  and  industry,  employers  and  workmen,  and  with  tbe 
introduction  of  the  factory  system.  Intent  only  on  promoting 
their  own  interests  and  disregarding  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
tbe  old  companies  had  become  an  unmitigated  evil.  Attempts 
have  been  madt  to  find  ia  them  tb^profenltws     the  tiada 
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uiwHu,  but  there  teems  to  be  no  immediate  connexEon  between 
the  btter  and  the  ciaft  gitdi.  The  privileges  of  the  old  f rater- 
nitiei  were  not  formally  tbolithed  untU  i8js;  and  the  aub- 
atantinl  remains  or  spcctnl  fortni  of  lome  are  stUl  visible  in  other 
towns  besides  London. 

-■BiBi;ii.'i.KAi'Mv  — W.  E.  Willi.!,  Das  Cildrn-j'csen  im  Mitlrlalltf 
flialle,  iBiL  t;       Lcvasscur,  linloitc  lies  (lams  oii:thV.'i  rii  Fraact 

U|W>U.,  I'.iiL^,.  !>•.=,<>,  new  cd.  itjimj:  (iusi.iv  nm  Silicuhc  fy,  "  /.ur 
wwtllicfialiliLlicn  Ucdciitunu  des  dcutfclicn  Zuiifiuv^n',  iiii  Mluet- 
altw,"  in  JahriiiUher  fur  NalioMoiokonamie  und  SUiliilik.  \  A.  B. 
Htldebrand.  vol.  ix.  pp.  1-71,  97-169  (Jena,  1867) ;  Ji.,.|ui,i  Tonlinin 
Smith,  Englitk  Gilds,  with  Luio  Brcntano's  inlroducinry  e^y  on 
tbe  Histarjaad  Dmlofimcm  «fCUds  (London,  1870)1  Max  Pappen- 
ham.  Dinttlddnitclifn  SrkittttiltUn  (Brci-bu,  1885);  W.  j.  Athley, 
intraduetion  to  English  Economic  Ilhlary  (1  vols.,  London,  188S- 
iS^JiJrd  cd.  of  vol. i.,  1804) ;  C.  Gn»!i.  The  Cild  Mcrchanl  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1890):  Kirl  111,;!:!,  Si'idle  mid  CHdrn  der  gtrmanischen 
VUktr  (2  vols.,  Lfip/ig.  J-  MjIci  Lambert,  Two  Thousand 

Yta'tojGUd  Lije  (Hull,  looO;  Alfred  Dorcn,  UHlcrsuckuntea  lur 
GncUekU  der  Kajijmannigilden  (Leipzig,  iSi>j) ;  H.  Vandcr  Linilcn, 
la  Gain  marehandcs  dam  let  Pays-Bat  au  moyen  Sge  (Ghent, 
itW;  E.  Martin  Saint-L6Dn.  Hisloire  det  corf>oralions  de  niiitri 
(nrifi  lS97):C.  Nyrop,  Danmarkt  aide- og  Lai'sstraaerfm  middel- 
ajjh'm  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen.  1899-1904);  F,  Kcutgcn,  Amicr  und 
(Jena,  looj);  Gcorj;p  Unwin,  Iiidusltial  Oiganizalion  in  the 
SButtnlk  and  Sr.-cnlrcnlh  Cf.ltitiet  (Oxford,  1904).  For  biblio- 
flll|>hics  oi  y:il.ls.  m'(;  H.  Bl.inc,  Bibliofiraphre  det  torporali'ini 
mifliires  (f.itu,  I(v,^5);  G.  Gonflla.  BiUiogmfia  drUt  cor/mraiumi 
^Mfli  e  mfslkri  (Riiiiie,  iSylJ;  C.  Gro^s,  Bibliopjapky  cf  Stilish 
fOfieifal  Ilinorv,  incliiilint:  Gilds  (.New  Votb,  1897):  U.  Stictla, 
in  Hatidworlcrhiiili  d,-r  S'.aalsioistcnsthajlen,  etl.  j.  CDnr.^c]  (:n(l  cd., 
Jon.i,  1901,  iindtr  "  Zunltwcscn  tC.  Ck.) 

OILEAD  (t.e.  "  hard  "  or  "  rugged,"  a  name  sometimes  used, 
both  in  earlier  and  in  later  writers,  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  tbe  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan,  extending 
from  the  Arnon  to  the  southern  base  of  Hermon  (Deut.  xxxiv.  t; 
Judg.  zx.  i;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8.  3,  4).  More  precisely,  however, 
it  was  tbe  usual  name  of  that  picturesque  hill  country  which  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Hieromax.(Yannuk),  on  the  W.  by 
the  Jordan,  on  the  5  by  the  AmoHi  and  on  the  E.  by  a  line  which 
■nay  be  said  to  follow  the  meridian  of  Ammin  (Philadelphia  or 
Rabbath-Ammon).  It  thus  Ives  wholly  within  31°  25'  and  31* 
43'  N.  lat.  and  35'  34'  and  36"  E.  long.,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
jabbdc.  Excluding  the  narrow  strip  of  low-lying  plain  along 
tbe  Jordan,  it  has  an  average  elevation  of  9500  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean;  but,  as  seen  from  the  west,  the  relative  height 
B  very  much  increased  by  the  depresdon  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
The  range  from  the  same  point  of  view  presents  a  angularly  uni- 
form outline,  having  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  wall;  in 
reality,  however,  it  is  travcned  by  a  number  of  deep  ravines 
(wndb),  of  which  the  most  impwtant  are  the  Yttris,  the  A]l<ln> 
the  Rijib,  the  Zerka  (J abbok],  the  Hesban,  and  the  Zcrka  Kf a'in. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Gilead  range  is  fornted  of  Jura  limestone, 
the  base  slopes  being  sandstone  partly  covered  hy  white  marls. 
The  eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  bare  of  trees;  but  the 
western  ari  wdl  supplied  with  oak,  terebinth  and  pine.  The 
pastuns  are  cverywbere  luxuriant,  and  the  wooded  brights  and 
winding  glens,  in  which  the  tangled  shrubbery  is  here  and  there 
broken  up  by  open  glades  and  flat  meadows  of  green  tuif,  exhibit 
a  beauty  of  vegetation  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  aecn  in  any  other 
district  of  Palestine. 

The  first  biblical  mention  of  "  Mount  Gilead  "  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  reconcilement  of  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gene^ 
xxxi.).  The  composite  nature  of  the  story  makes  an  identifica- 
tion of  the  exact  site  difficult,  but  one  of  the  narrators  (E)  seems 
to  have  in  mind  the  ridge  of  what  is  now  known  as  Jebel  Ajifin, 
probably  not  far  from  Mahneh  (Mahanaim),  near  the  head  of  the 
wadi  Yibis.  Some  investigators  incline  to  Sof,  or  to  the  Jebel 
Kafkafa.  At  the  period  of  tbe  Israelite  conquest  tbe  portion  of 
Gilead  northward  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka)  belonged  toihe  dominions 
of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  while  tbe  southern  half  was  ruled  by  Sihon; 
king  of  the  Amorites,  having  been  at  an  earlier  date  wrested  from 
Moab  (Numb.  xxi.  14;  Deut.  iii.  11-16).  These  two  sections 
were  allotted  respectivdy  to  Manaaseh  and  to  Reuben  and  Gad, 
ttoth  districts  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pastoral  and  nomadic 
character  of  Iheie  tribes.  A  somewhat  wild  Bedouin  disposition, 
fostered  by  th«i  surroundings,  was  retained  by  the  Imelitc  ia- 
xa  1* 
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habitants  of  Gilead  to  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  seeom 
to  be  to  tome  extent  discernible  in  what  we  read  alike  of  Jcphthah, 
of  David's  Gadites,  and  of  the  pn>i4iet  Elijah.  As  tbe  eastern 

frontier  of  Palestine,  Gilead  bore  the  first  brunt  of  Syrian  and 
Assyrian  attacks. 

After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history  the  word  Gilead 
seldom  occurs.  It  seems  to  have  soon  passed  out  of  use  as  a 
precise  geographical  designation;  for  though  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Apocryphal  writers,  by  Josephus,  and  by  Eusebius, 
the  allusions  arc  all  vague,  and  show  that  those  who  made  them 
had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Gilead  proper.  In  Josephus  and 
the  New  Testament  tbe  name  Peraea  or  wtpov  toO  'loptAiw  Is 
most  frequently  used;  and  the  country  b  lonietimes  spoken 
of  by  Josephus  as  divided  Into  small  provinces  called  after  the 
capitals  in  which  Greek  colonists  had  establshed  themselves 
during  the  reign  of  the  Selcucidae.  At  present  GUcad  south  of 
the  Jabbed  alone  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Jilad  (Mount 
Gilead),  the  northern  portion  between  t)ie  Jabbok  and  the 
Yarmuk  being  called  Jebel  AjlQn.  Jebel  Jilad  includes  Jebel 
Osha,  and  has  for  its  capital  the  town  of  Es-Salt.  The 
cities  of  Gitead  expressly  mentioned  In  the  GiA  Testament  are 
Ramoth,  Jabesh  and  Jaxcr.  The  first  of  these  has  been-variously 
identified  with  Es-Salt,  with  Reimun,  with  Jerash  or  Gerasa, 
witb  er-Remtha,  and  with  ^albad.  Opinions  are  also  divided 
on  the  question  of  its  identity  with  Mizpch-Gilead  (see  Encyc. 
Biblica,  art.  "  Rarooth-GUead  ").  Jabesh  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  at  Meriamin,  less  probably  at  ed-Deir;  Jaaer,  at  Yajua 
near  Jogbehah,  rather  than  at  Sar.  The  dly  named  Gilead  (Judg. 
X.  17,  xii.  7;  Hos.  vi.  8,  xii.  ir)  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily 
exidtuned;  perhaps  the  text  has  suffered. 

Tbe  "balm"  (Heb.  fori)  for  which  ^lead  was  so  aoted 
(Gen.xlvii.  ti;  Jcr.  viii.  39,  xlvi.  11;  Eiek.  xxvii,  17),  to  probably 
to  be  identified  with  mastic  (Gen.  xzxviL  as,  R.V.  marg.)  l€. 
the  resin  yielded  1^  the  Pistaekia  ZentftMi.  The  modern 
"balm  of  Gilead"  or  "Mecca  balsam,"  an-uomatle  gam 
produced  by  the  Balsamedaidmt  epebaUammm,  b  more  likely 
the  Hebrew  mSr,  which  the  English  Bible  wrongly  renders 
"  mynh." 

See  C.  A.  Smith,  HiO.  Gtog.  xxiv.  foU.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

QILBi  <Gii,  GiLLES),  IT.  the  name  gjvm  to  an  abbot  wfaoat 
festival  is  cdebreted  on  the  ist  <rf  September.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  an  Athenian  (Ufitiot,  Aegidius)  of  royal 
descent.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  distributed  his 
posKsiions  among  the  poor,  todc  ship,  and  landed  at  Maiaeillea. 
Thence  he  went  to  Aries,  irime  he  remained  lor  two  ycm  with 
St  Caesarius.  He  then  retired  into  a  Ddg^ibotnfng  dcant, 
where  he  lived  upon  herbs  and  upon  the  milk  of  a  hind  mVoA 
came  to  him  at  stated  hours.  He  was  discovered  then  one  day 
by  Flavins,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  who  built  a  monastery  00  the 
place,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  SclmUn  are  very  msch 
divided  as  to  the.  date  of  his  life,  some  holding  that  be  lived  in 
tbe  6th  century,  othere  in  the  7th  or  Sth.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  St  Giles  was  buried  in  the  faermitage  which  he 
had  founded  in  a  spot  which  was  afterwards  the  town  of  St- 
Cilles  (diocese  of  NImes,  deportment  of  Card).  His  rejmtatlon 
for  sanctity  attracted  many  pilgrims.  Important  gifts  weic 
made  to  the  church  which  contained  his  body,  and  a  monastery 
grew  up  hard  by.  It  b  probable  that  the  Visigothic  princes  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  country  protected  and  enriched  thb 
monastery,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  at  ttie 
time  of  their  invasion  in  721.  But  there  are  no  authentic  data 
before  the  9ih  century  concerning  bu  hutory.  In  80S  Charle- 
magne took  the  abbey  of  St-Gilles  under  bis  protection,  and 
it  Is  mentioned  among  the  monasteries  from  which  only  prayers 
for  the  prince  and  the  sute  were  due.  In  the  istb  mitnry  tbe 
pilgrimages  to  St-GiUes  are  dted  as  among  the  roost  cdcbraled 
of  the  time.  The  cult  of  tbe  saint,  who  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  special  patron  of  lepers,  bcnan  and  cripples,  spread  very 
extensively  over  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  church  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  London,  was  built  about  1090,  while  the  ho^tal  for 
Iqim  U  St  Giks-io-tbe-Fields  (near  Now  Oif  ord  Street)  ma 
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founded  by  Queen  Matikk  in  1117.  ta  England  tdooc  there 
are  about  150  cluircfaes  dedicated  to  this  nioL  In  Edinbiiri^ 
the  church  of  St  Giles  could  boast  thepoBWssion  of  an  ann-bona 
of  its  patron.  RepreicnUtions  of  St  Giles  ate  very  frequently 
met  with  in  early  French  and  German  art,  but  are  much  less 
common  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

See  Ada  ScuuloratH  (September),  i  384-399:  Devk  and  Vaiuete, 
Hiiioire  ftairaU  dt  LangMdof,  pp.  5i4-5>3  (Toulotw,  1876); 
E.  Rembry.  Saint  Giiles,  la  vie,  lei  riliquts,  sott  cuUe  m  Bcltiqut  el 
dantknoid  de  la  fraitce  (Bruen,  1881):  F.  Arnold- Forster.  Sludiei 
in  ChuTth  Deditalions,  or  Ea^nd't  Patnn  Siaind,  ii.  4^51.  Hi.  is. 
^l-3£5  (1899):  A.  Jamewn,  Saered  and  Legendary  Art,  766-770 
^896)1  A.  Be\LLi>tiCMdLnf»iioJthtEm^UhBishaptondKinit. 
Medieoal  ilonkt,  and  (akr  SainU,  pp.  61.  70.  74-78,  84.  197 
(1904).  (H.  Db.) 

eiLFILLAN,"  GBOROB  (1S13-1878),  Scottish  author,  was 
boro  on  the  30th  of  January  1813,  at  Comrie,  Perthshire,  where 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  GilfiUan,  the  author  of  some  theo- 
loffcal  works,  was  for  many  years  minister  of  a  Secession  con- 
gregation. After  an  education  at  Glasgow  Univeruty,  in  March 
1836  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Secession  congregation  in 
Dundee.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  discourses  in  1839, 
and  dioKly  afterwards  another  sermon  on  "  Hades,"  which 
brought  him  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  co-presbyters,  and  was 
ultimately  vrithdrawn  from  diculation.  GilfiUan  neat  contri- 
buted a  aeries  of  skctclics  of  celebrated  oontempoiary  authora 
to  the  Dumfries  fferald,  then  edited  by  Thomas  Aird;  and  these, 
witbseveral  new  oncs,formcd  his  first  CaUtry  0} LtUrary  Portraits, 
which  appeared  in  1846,  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  Steond  and  a  TkUd  CaUtry.  In  1851  his 
roost  tuccnsful  work,  the  Bards  of  tiu  BiiU,  iq>peared.  His 
aim.was  that  it  should  be  "a  poem  on  the  Bibk";  and  it  was 
far  mote  rhapsodical  than  critical.  His  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of 
the  Scollisk  Cooetfant  appeared  in  1833,  and  in  1856  he  produced 
a  partly  autobiographical,  partly  fabulous.  History  of  a  Han. 
For  thirty  years  be  was  engaged  upon  a  king  poem,  on  Ni^l, 
which  was  published  in  1867,  bat  its  theme  was  too  vast,  vague 
and  unmanageable,  and  the  result  was  a  failure.  He.  also 
edited  an  edition  of  the  Britiih  Poets.  As  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
preacher  he  drew  large  crowds,  but  his  literary  repuUtion  bas 
not  prav«d  pennanent.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  187S. 
He  had  just  finished  a  new  life  of  Bums  designed  to  accompany 
a  new  edition  of  the  voAt  of  that  poet. 

QILGAL  (Hcb.  for  "  circle  "  of  sacred  stones),  the  name  of 
several  {daces  in  Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  ft  not  found  cast  of  the  Jordan. 

I,  llie  fiiat  and  most  important  was  situated  "  in  the  cast 
border  of  Jericho"  (Josh.  iv.  19),  on  the  border  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  7).  Josephus  iAiU.  v.  i.  4) 
places  it  so  stadia  from  Jordan  and  10  from  Jericho  (the 
New  Tesument  site).  Jerome  {Qnomastieon,  S.V.  "  Galgal  ") 
places  Gilgal  2  Roman  miles  from  Jericho,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  a  deserted  jAatx  held  in  wonderful  veneration  ("  miio  cultu  " ) 
by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to 
have  been  kst — Gilgd  being  shown  failher  north— was  in 
1865  recovered  by  a  German  traveller  (Hermann  Zschokkc), 
and  fixed  by  the  English  survey  party,  though  not  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  about  a  m.  east  of  the  site  of  Bysantine 
Jericho,  and  i  m.  from  modern  er-Riha.  A  fine  tamarisk, 
traces  of  a  church  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  century),  and 
a  large  reservoir,  now  filled  up  with  mud,  remain.  The  place  is 
called  JiljtUieh,  and  its  poution  north  of  the  valley  of  Achor 
(Wacfi  Kelt)  and  cast  of  Jeridw  agrees  well  with  the  biblical 
indications  above  mentioned.  A  tradition  connected  with  the 
fall  of  Jericho  Is  attached  to  the  site  (see  C.  R.  Condcr,  Tent 
Work,  103  ff.).  This  sanctuary  and  camp  of  Israel  held  a  high 
place  in  the  national  regard,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Judges 
and  Samuel  But  whether  tbit  is  the  Gilgal  spoken  of  Amos 
aad  Hoeea  in  conacito  wilh  Bctbd  !•  do  means  oeruin 
{see  {3)  bclowj. 

1.  Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  33  in  connexion  with  Dor, 
appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  marilime  plain.  Jerome 
ifliimailkpmt  B.v.  "  Cdgd  ")  speaks  of  a  town  of  the  nanie 


6  Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatria  (Ras  d^'Ain).  This  k 
apparently  the  modem  Kalkilia,  but  about  4  m.  noith  of  Anti- 
patris  is  a  large  village  called  JiljOtieh,  whidi  b  moi«  probably 

the  biblical  town. 

3.  The  third  Gilgal  (a  Kings  iv.  36)  was  in  the  mountains 
(compare  i  Sam.  vii.  16, 1  Kings  iL  1-3)  near  Bethel.  Jerome 
mentions  this  place  also  (fiHamaslicoM,  s.v.  "  Galgala  ").  It 
appears  to  be  the  present  village  of  Jiljilia,  about  7  English 
miles  north  of  Beitin  (Bethel).  It  may  have  absorbed- the  old 
shrine  of  Shiloh  and  been  the  suwtuaiy  bmous  la  the  days  at 
Amos  and  Hosea. 

4.  Deut.  xi.  JO  seems  to  imply  a  Gilgal  near  GcritiD),  and  there 
is  still  a  place  called  Juleijil  on  the  plain  of  Makhna,'i}  m.  S.  £. 
of  Shechem.  This  may  liave  been  Araos'i  Gilgal  and  was 
almost  cerlainty  that  of  i  Mace.  is.  1. 

5.  The  Gilgal  described  in  Josb.  xv.  7  is  the  same  as  the 
Bcth-Gilga)  of  Neb.  xii.  39;  its  site  is  not  known.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

OILBAHESH.  BPIC  OP,  the  title  given  to  one  of  tbe  most 
important  literary  products  of  Babylonia,  from  tbe  name  of  tbe 
chief  personage  in  tbe  series  of  tales  of  wbidi  It  is  composed. 
'  >  Hiougli  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  {s  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
fragments  found  in  the  royal  collection  of  tablets  made  by 
Assur-bani-pal,  the  king  of  Assyria  (668-636  b.c.)  for  his  palace 
at  Nineveh,  internal  evidence  poinu  to  the  Ugh  antiquity  of  at 
itast  some  portions  of  it,  and  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  the 
epic  in  the  older  form  of  tbe  Babylonian  script,  which  can  be 
dated  as  1000  6.C,  confirms  this  view.  Equally  certain  is  a 
second  ot»ervation  of  a  general  character  that  the  q>ic  originating 
as  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  literature  in  Assur.bani-pal's  collec- 
tion iaBabyknda  is«  composite  product,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists 
of  ft  number  of  independeiU  stories  or  myths  originating  at 
different  times,  and  united  to  form  a  continuous  narrative  with 
Gilgamesh  as  the  central  figure.  This  view  naturally  raises  the 
question  whether  tlie  independent  stories  were  aU  toM  of 
Gilgamesh  or,  as  almost  always  happens  in  the  case  of  ancieDt 
tales,  were  transferred  to  .Gilgamesh  as  a  favooiitc  popular 
hero.  Internal  evidence  again  comes  to  our  aid  to  leml  its 
weight  to  the  latter  theoiy. 

While  the  existence  of  such  a  personage  as  Gilpmeth  may 
be  admU ted,  be  belongs  to  an  age  that  could  only  have  preserved 
a  dim  recollection  of  his  achievemenu  and  adventures  throu^ 
oral  traditions.  The  name'  is  not  Babylonian,  and  what' 
evidence  as  to  his  origin  there  is  points  to  tib  having  come  from 
Elam,.to  the  east  of  Babylonia.  He  may  have  belonged  to  tbo 
people  known  as  the  Kauiies  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  B.C.  entered  Babyknia  ficnn  Elam,  and  obtained  control 
of  the  Euphrates  valley.  Why  and  how  he  came  to  be  a  popular 
hero  in  Babylonia  cannot  with  our  present  material  be  delei^ 
mined,  but  the  epic  indicates  that  he  came  as  a  conqueror  and 
established  himself  at  Ercch.  In  so  far  we  have  embodied  in 
tbe  first  part  of  the  epic  dim  recollections  of  actual  events,  but 
we  soon  leave  tbe  solid  ground  of  fact  and  find  ourselves  soaring 
to  the  heights  of  genuine  myth.  Gilgamesh  becomes  a  god,  aad 
in  certain  portions  of  the  epic  clearly  plays  the  part  of  the  sun- 
god  of  the  spring-time,  taking  the  place  apparently  of  Tammux 
or  Adonis,  tbe  youthful  sun-god,  though  the  story  shows  traits 
that  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary  Tammuz  myths.  A 
separate  stratum  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic  is  formed  by  the  story  of 
Eabaai — introduced  as  the  friend  of  Gilgamesh,  who  joins  him 
in  his  adventures.  There  can  be  no  dmibt  that  Eabani,  who 
symbolizes  primeval  man,  was  a  figure  oii^nally  entitdy  inde- 
pendent of  Gilgam^,  but  his  story  was  incorporated  into  the 
epic  by  that  natural  process  to  be  observed  in  tbe  national  (pics 
of  other  peoples,  whkh  tends  to  coimect  the  favourite  Jiero  with 
all  kinds  of  tales  that  for  one  reason  or  the  other  become  em- 
bedded in  the  popular  mind.  Another  stratum  is  represented 
by  the  story  of  a  favourite  of  the  gods  known  as  Ut-Napishtim, 
who  is  saved  from  a  destructive  storm  and  flood  that  destroys 

I  The  name  of  the  hero,  written  always  ideographically,  was  for  a 
lone  time  provinonally  read  /sMor;  but  a  tablet  dlmvered  by 
T.  G.  Ptncbes  save  the  equivalent  Gf(|aetMfc  (see  JastfOW.JIsUgtaiV 
I  Batylania  and  Assyria,  p. 
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bk  fcUow-dtimu  of  Shuri^Mk.  Gilfuneib  is  utifidaUy 
brought  into  cont&ct  witfa  Ut-Napishtinii  to  whom  he  pays  a 
visit  for  the  purpoje  of  learning  the  secret  of  Immortal  life  and 
perpetual  youth  nbich  be  enjoys.  During  the  visit  Ul-Xapishtim 
telb  Gilgamesh  the  story  of  the  Hood  and  of  his  miraculous 
escape.  Nature  myths  luve  been  entwined  witfa  other  episodes 
in  the  eiKc  and  fiwUly  the  theologiana  took  up  the  combined 
stories  and  made  ifaem  the  medium  for  illustrating  the  tniih 
and  force  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Babylonian  religion.  In 
its  final  form,  the  outcome  of  an  extended  and  complicated 
literary  process,  the  Gilgamesh  E;»c  covered  twelve  tablets, 
each  taUet  devoted  to  one  adventure  in  whkh  the  hero  plays 
a  direct  or  indirect  part,  and  the  whole  covering  according  to  the 
most  plauuble  estimate  about  3000  lines.  Of  all  twelve  tablets 
portions  have  been  found  among  the  remains  of  Assur-bani-pal's 
library,  but  some  of  the  tablets  are  so  incomplete  as  to  leave 
even  their  general  contents  In  some  doubt,  llie  fragments  do 
not  aU  belong  to  one  copy.  Of  some  tablets  portions  of  two, 
and  of  some  tablets  portions  of  as  many  as  four,  copies  have 
turned  up,  pointing  therefore  to  the  great  popuiarily  of  ihc 
production.  The  best  preserved  are  Tablets  VI.  and  XI.,  and 
of  the  total  about  1500  liites  ore  now  known,  wholly  or  in  part, 
while  of  those  partially  preserved  quite  a  number  can  be  restored. 
A. brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  twelve  may  be  indicated 
as  follows: 

In  the  1st  tablet,  after  a  general  survey  of  the  adventures  of 
Gilgamesh,  hit  rule  at  Erech  is  described,  where  he  enlists  the 
services  of  aU  the  young  able-bodied  men  in  the  building  of  the 
great  wall  of  the  city.  The  people  sigh  under  (he  burden  im- 
posed,  and  call  upon  the  goddess  Arum  to  create  a  being  who 
mt^t  act  as  a  nvai  to  Gil^mcsh,  curb  his  strength,  and  dispute 
his  tyraniHna  control.  The  goddess  consents,  and  creates 
Eabani,  who  b  described  as  a  wild  man,  living  with  the  gazelles 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Eabant,  whose  nam^  signifying 
"  Ea  creates,"  points  to  the  tradition  which  made  Ea  (g.t.)  the 
creator  of  humanity,  symbolizes  primeval  man.  Through  a 
Imnter,  Eabani  ftnd  Gilgamesh  are  brought  together,  but 
instead  of  becoming  rivals,  they  are  joined  in  friendship.  Eabani 
is  induced  by  the  snares  a  maiden  to  abandon  his  life  with  the 
animals  and  to  proceed  to  Erech,  where  Gilgamesh,  who  has 
been  told  in  several  dreams  of  the  coming  of  Eabani,  awaits  him. 
Together  th^  proceed  upon  several  adventures,  which  are 
related  in  the  following  four  tablets.  At  first,  indeed,  Eabani 
curses  the  fate  which  led  him  away  from  his  former  life,  and 
Gilgamesh  is  represented  as  bewailing  Eabani's  dissatisfaction. 
The  auo-god  Shamash  calls  upon  £.-ibiuu  to  remain  witfa  Gilga- 
mesh, wlw  pays' him  all  honours  in  his  palace  at  Erech.  With 
the  dedstonof  tbetwo  friends  to  proceed  Co  the  forest  of  cedars 
in  which  the  goddess  Imina — a  form  of  Ishtar — dwclb,  and 
which  is  guarded  by  Khumbaba,  the  snd  tablet  ends.  In  the 
3rd  tablet,  very  imperfectly  preserved,  Gilgamesh  appeab 
through i^uilnash priestess Rimat-Delit  to  tbesun-god  Shamash 
for  his  aid  in  the  proposed  undertaking.  The  4th  tablet  contains 
a  description  of  the  formidable  Khumbaba,  the  guardian  of 
the  cedsj  forest.  In  the  sth  tablet  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani  reach 
the  forest.  Encouraged  by  dreams,  they  proceed  against 
Khumbaba,  and  despatch  him  near  a  specially  high  cedar  over 
which  he  held  guard.  This  adventure  against  Khumbaba  belongs 
to  the  Eabani  stratum  of  the  epic,  into  which  Gilgamesh  is 
artificially  introduced.  The  basis  of  the  6th  tablet  is  the  familiar 
nature-myth  of  the  change  of  seasons,  in  which  Gilgamesh 
plays  the  part  of  the  youthful  solar  god  of  the  springtime,  who 
is  wooed  by  the  goddess  of  fertility,  Ishtar.  Gilgamesh,  recalling 
to  the  goddess  the  sad  fate  of  those  who  fall  a  victim  to  her 
charms,  rejects  the  ofTcr.  In  the  course  of  his  recital  snatches 
of  other  myths  arc  referred  to,  including  he  famous  Tammuz- 
Adonis  tale,  in  which  Tammua,  the  youthful  bridegroom,  is 
■lain  by  his  consort  Ishtar.  The  goddess,  enraged  at  the  insult, 
asks  her  father  Anti  to  avenge  her.  A  divine  bull  is  sent  to  wage 
a  rontest  against  Gilgaracsh,  who  is  assisted  by  his  friend  Eabani. 
lliis  scene  of  the  fight  with  the  bull  is  often  depicted  on  seal 
Q-Iinders.   The  two  friends  by  their  united  force  succeed  in 
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killing  the  bull,  and  then  after  perfonning  certain  votive  and 
purification  rites  return  to  Erech,  where  they  are  hailed  with  joy 
In  this  adventure  it  is  cleariy  Eabani  who  b  artificially  intro- 
duced in  order  to  maintain  the  association  with  Gilgamesh. 
The  7th  tablet  continues  the  Eabani  stratum.  The  hero  b 
smitten  with  sore  disease,  but  the  fragmentary  condition  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  tablet  b  such  as  to  cn\'clop  in  doubt  the 
accompanying  circumstances,  including  the  cause  and  native 
of  hu  disease.  The  8lh  tablet  records  the  death  of  EabuL 
Tbe  9th  and  toth  tablets,  exclusively  devoted  to  Gilgamesh, 
describe  hb  wanderings  in  quest  of  Ut-Napishtim,  from  whom 
he  hopes  to  leam  how  he  may  escape  the  fate  that  has  ovcrtokeil 
hb  friend  Eabani.  He  goes  through  mountain  passes  and 
encounters  lions.  At  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  Maahu, 
scorpion-men  stand  guard,  from  one  of  whom  be  receives  advice 
as  to  how  to  pass  through  the  Mashu  district.  He  succeeds  in 
doing  so,  and  finds  himself  hi  a  wonderful  park,  which  lies  along 
the  sea  coast.  In  the  roth  tablet  the  goddess  Satntu,  who,  as 
guardian  of  the  sea,  first  bolls  her  gate  against  Gilgamesh,  after 
learning  of  his  quest,  helps  him  to  pass  in  a  ship  across  the  sea 
to  the  "  waters  of  death."  The  ferry-man  of  Ut-Napishtim 
brings  him  safely  through  tlicse  waters,  despite  tbe  diffioiltfe* 
and  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  at  last  the  hero  finds  IiinKlf 
face  to  face  with  Ut-Xapishtim.  In  (he  nth  tablet,  Ut-Napbh- 
tim  tells  the  famous  story  of  the  Babylonian  flood,  which  b 
so  patently  attached  to  Gilgamesh  in  a  most  artificial  manna. 
Ut-Napbhtim  and  hu  wife  ore  anxious  to  help  Gilgamesh  to  new 
life.  He  a  sent  to  a  place  where  he  washes  hinuclf  dean  from 
impurity.  lie  is  told  of  a  weed  which  ri'slorcs  youth  to  the  one 
grown  old.  Scarcely  has  he  obtained  the  weed  when  it  is  snatched 
away  from  him,  and  the  tablet  doses  somewhat  obscurely  with 
the  prediction  of  the  desUuction  of  Erech.  In  the  lath  IsUet 
Gil^mesh  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  view  of  Eabani's  shade,  aixl 
learns  through  him  of  the  sad  fate  endured  by  the  dead.  With 
this  description,  in  which  care  of  the  dead  is  inculcated  as  the 
only  means  of  making  their  existence  in  Aralu,  where  the  dead 
arc  gathered,  bcarabU-,  the  epic,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  doses. 

The  reason  why  the  flood  episode  and  the  interview  vtib  the 
dead  Eabani  arc  introduced  is  quite  clear.  Both  arc  intended 
as  illustrations  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  of  Babylonia; 
the  former  to  explain  (hat  only  the  favourites  of  the  gods  can 
hope  under  cxccplionol  circumstances  to  enjoy  life  everlasting; 
tbe  latter  to  emphasize  the  impossibility  for  ordinary  mortals 
to  escape  from  the  inactive  shadowy  exblcncc  led  by  the  dead, 
and  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  proper  care  for  the  dead.  That  the 
astro-theological  system  b  also  introduced  into  the  epic  b  clear 
from  the  division  into  twelve  tablets,  which  correspond  to  the 
yearly  course  of  the  sun,  while  throughout  there  are  indications 
that  all  the  adventures  of  Gilgamesh  and  Eabani,  induding 
those  which  have  an  hbtorical  background,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  this  system  and  projected  on  to  tbe  heavea. 
This  interpretation  of  the  popular  tales,  according  to  which  the 
career  of  the  hero  can  be  followed  in  its  entirety  and  in  detail 
in  the  movements  in  the  heavens,  in  time,  with  the  growing 
predominance  of  the  astral -mythological  system,  overshadowed 
the  other  factors  involved,  and  it  b  in  this  form,  as  an  astral 
myth,  that  it  passes  through  the  andent  world  and  leaves  itl 
traces  in  tbe  folk-tales  and  myths  of  Hebrews,  Phocnidans, 
Syrians,  Greeks  and  Romans  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  even 
in  India. 

BiBLiocRAPMy. — The  complete  edition  of  the  Cilgamesh  Ej^by 
Paul  >lai]pt  under  the  title  Dat  bobyl^itticke  Nimrodepoi  (Leipxig, 
■  884-1891).  w[tb  the  I3th  tablet  in  the  BtUrdgt  tar  AuyrMopt, 
i.  48-791  German  translation  by  Peter  Jensen  in  vol.  vi.  of 
Schrader's  KeilinschrifUietie  BU^iothek  (Berlin,  1900),  pp.  116-173. 
See  also  the  same  author's  comprchenuve  work.  Das  trilgamttek- 
Epos  in  der  WelllittmtUT  (vol.  i.  1906,  vol.  ii.  to  follow). '.  An 
EoKtish  tranttation  of  the  chief  portions  in  Jastrow,  Religioit  »f 
BaSylonia  and  Auyria  (Boston,  1S98),  cb.  xxiii.  (M.  Ja.) 

QILQIT,  an  outlying  province  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
India,  over  which  Kashmir  has  re.issEricd  her  sovereignty. 
Only  a  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Cilgit  is  included  within 
its  political  bound&tws,  TVuxc  i*  wv  S»MSMwa»% 
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moan  toinom  country,  represented  chiefly  by  glaclen  lead  ice-ficMs, 
and  intersected  by  lutrrow  sterile  valleys,  measuring  some  loo  to 
150  m.  in  width,  to  tbe  north  and  north-ea±t,  which  leparates 
the  province  of  Gilgit  from  the  Chinese  frontier  beynid  the 
Mtuiagh  and  Ksnikoram.  ThLi  part  of  the  Kashmir  bordcrlatid 
includes  Kuijut  (or  Hunza)  and  Ladukh.  To  the  nortli-west, 
btyond  the  sources  of  the  Yasin  &nd  Gbazar  in  the  Shandur 
nnse  (tbe  two  most  westcdy  tribataries  of  the  Gilgit  river) 
b  tlw  deep  vallcyof  the  Yarkbun  or  Chilral.  Since  the  formation 
of  tbe  North- West  Frontier  Province  in  1901,  the  political  charge 
of  Chitral,  Dir  and  Swat,  whidi  was  formerly  included  within 
the  Gilgit  agency, has  been  transferred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  new  province,  with  hb  capita)  at  Peshawar.  Gilgit  proper 
now  forau  a  wasarat  of  tbe  Kashmir  itatc,  administered  by  a 
voitr.  Gil^t  Is  also  tbe  headquarters  of  a  British  pcdilical 
agent,  who  exercises  some  supervision  over  the  vmtir,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  government  of  India  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  outlying  districts  or  petty  states  of  llunza,  Nagar, 
Ashkomaa,  Yasin  and  Chizar,  the  little  reptibb'c  of  Cbilas,  &c. 
These  sutci  acknowledge  the  suscntinty  of  Kashmir,  paying  an 
annual  tribute  in  gold  or  grain,  but  they  form  no  part  of  its 
territory. 

Within  tbe  wider  limits  of  the  former  Gilgit  agency  are  many 
mixed  races,  speaking  different  languages,  which  have  all  been 
usually  claued  together  under  the  name  Dard.  The  Dard, 
however,  is  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  Kohistan  district 
of  the  Indus  valley  to  ilie  south  of  the  Hindu  Kub,  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indus  valley  belonging  to  Shin  republics, 
or  Chilas.  The  great  mass  of  the  Chilral  papulation  are  Kho 
(speaking  Khowar),  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  Chilral  valley.  (See  HiHPV 
Kvsu.)  Between  Chilral  and  the  Indus  the  "Dards"  of 
Danlistan  are  chiefly  Ycshkuns  and  Shins,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  proportions  in  which  these  people  occupy  the  country 
that  ihcy  must  have  primarily  moved  up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  in  successive  waves  of  conquest,  first  tbe  Ycslikuns,  and 
then  the  Shins.  No  one  can  put  a  dale  to  these  invasions,  but 
Biddulph  is  inclined  tn  class  the  Yesbkuns  with  the  Yucchi 
who  conquered  the  Bacirian  kingdom  about  120  B.C.  The 
Shins  arc  obviously  a  Hindu  race  (as  is  testified  by  their 
veneration  for  the  cow),  who  spread  themselves  northwards 
and  eastwards  as  far  as  Bnllistan,  where  they  collided  with  the 
aboriginal  Tatar  of  the  Asiatic  highlands.  But  the  ethnography 
of  "  Dardistan,"  or  the  Gilgit  agency  {(or  the  two  arc,  roughly 
speaking,  synonymous),  requires  further  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  frame  anything  like  an  ethno- 
graphical history  of  ihc&c  regions  iintU  (he  nc^bouring  pro- 
vinces of  Tangir  and  Durelba%'e  been  more  fully  examined.  The 
wasaritl  of  Gilgit  contains  a  population  (1901)  of  60,885,  all 
Mahommedans,  mostly  of  the  Shiah  sect,  but  not  fanatical. 
The  dominant  race  is  that  of  the  Shins,  whose  language  is  uni- 
versally spoken.  This  i$  one  of  the  so-called  Pisacha  languages, 
an  archaic  Aryan  group  intermediate  between  tbe  Iranian  and 
the  Sanskritic. 

In  general  appearance  and  dress  all  the  mountain-bred  peoples 
extending  through  these  northern  districts  are  very  similar. 
TIdck  felt  coats  rcathinR  below  the  knee,  loose  "i^Jamas" 
with  rtoth  "putties"  and  boots  foficn  of  English  make)  arc 
almost  univervil,  the  disi inpjuishing  feature  in  their  costume 
being  the  l^li  c.i[>  worn  close  to  ihi:  head  and  rolled  up  round  the 
edges.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  lighidicartcd,  cheerful  race  of 
pcoidc.  but  it  has  been  obscr\-Ld  th^t  their  temperament  raries 
much  with  their  habitat— tbosc  who  live  on  the  shadowed  sidi-s 
ol  mountains  being  distinctly  more  morose  and  more  serious  in 
disposition  than  the  dwdlcis  in  valleys  which  catch  the  winter 
sunlight.  Tliey  are,  at  the  same  time,  bloodthirsty  and  treacher- 
ous to  a  degree  which  would  appear  incredible  to  a  casual 
obscr\Yr  of  their  happy  and  genial  raaimer:i,  exhibiting  a  strange 
combination  (as  h.is  been  observed  by  a  careful  student  of  their 
way-'  of  "the  monkey  aiiil  the  tiper."  A-lilicted  to  sport  of 
e\-iTy  kind,  I  hiy  pursue  n'>  ri:  r.ui.ici^iiitiR  induf.  tries  whatsoever, 
Au/  /Jny  arc  extcJIent  agriculturists,  and  show  great  ingenuity 


in  their  local  Inigalfon  works  and  In  their  efforts  to  bring  every 
available  acre  of  cultivable  soil  within  the  irrigated  area.  Gold 
washing  is  more  or  less  carried  on  jo  most  of  ^fae  valleys  north  o( 
the  river  ffilgit,  and  gold  duit  (contained  In  amall  packets 
formed  with  the  petals  of  a  cup-shaped  flower)  b  an  Invariable 
item  in  their  official  presents  and  offerings.  dust  stiH 

constitutes  part  of  the  annual  tribute  which,  Strang^  yMii|fc 
is  paid  by  Ilunza  to  Cliina,  as  well  as  to  Kashmir. 

Rovirs  iM  llu  CSgit  Aiency. — One  of  the  oldest  recorded  routes 
throu;h  this  country  it  that  which  connects  Mastoj  in  the  Cbiinl 
valley  with  Giluit.  posing  acroM  the  Shandur  range  (la.iso).  It  mw 
formi  the  high-road  between  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  and  has  beta 
engineered  into  a  passable  route.  From  the  north  three  great  glacier- 
bred  alHuents  make  tlirir  way  to  the  river  of  Gilgit,  jmning  it  at 
almost  equal  intervals,  and  each  of  them  affords  opportunity  for  a 
loueh  passage  northwards.  (1)  The  Yasin  river,  whldi  follows  a 
fairly  straight  course  from  nonn  to  south  for  about  ao  m.  from  (he 
foot  of  the  DarkOt  pass  acrtu&  the  Shandur  range  (15,000)  to  its 
junction  with  the  rivet  Gilgit,  close  to  the  little  fort  of  Gupis,  00  the 
Cilgit-Ma&tuj  road.  Much  of  this  valley  is  cultivated  and  CMtremdy 
picturesque.  At  the  bead  of  it  is  a  grand  group  of  glaciers,  one 
of  which  leads  up  to  the  well-known  pa**  of  Darkol.  (a)  15 
m.  (by  map  measurement)  below  Gum  ttic  Gilgit  receives  tlie 
Ashkuman  affluent  from  the  north.  The  little  Lake  of  Karunitur 
is  hdd  <Q  hf  it  3  source,  as  it  lies  at  tbe  head  of  the  river.  The  same 
lake  is  sometimes  called  the  source  ot  the  river  YarUiun  or  Chilral; 
and  it  seems  possible  that  a  part  of  its  waters  may  be  deflected  in 
each  direction.  The  Karumbar,  or  AiJilcuman,  is  rwarly  twice  the 
length  ot  the  Yasin,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  valley  is  encom^wl 
by  gl.iciers,  rendering  the  route  along  it  uncertain  and  difliruli. 
(j)  40  m.  or  so  below  the  Ashkuman  junction,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  little  station  of  Gilgit.  the  river  receives  certain  further 
contribution*  from  the  north  which  are  collccMd  in  the  Hunta  and 
Nagar  basins.  These  basins  include  a  s\-stero  of  elaciers  of  tuA 
gwantic  i>raport!ons  that  they  arc  prtrftably  unrivalled  in  any  pact 
oTtbe  world.  The  gt.ieiat  head  of  the  Hunza  is  not  (ar  from  that  ot 
the  Karumbar,  and,  like  the  Karumbar.  the  ri^-er  commences  with  a 
wide  sweep  eastwards,  following  acwursc  roughly  parallel  to  the  crest 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  (under  whose  southern  slopes  it  lie*  close)  1'it 
about  40  m.  Then  striking  south  for  another  40  m.,  it  iwijis 
amidiit  the  barren  feet  of  gtcantie  rock-bound  spurs  which  readi  up- 
wards to  the  Muztagh  peaks  on  the  cast  and  to  a  mass  oF  clacicti 
and  snow-ficlds  on  the  west,  hidden  amid»t  the  upper  folds  of  muun- 
taiiir.  towering  to  an  avcragt  ol  25,000  ft.  The  nc>Lt_  great  bend  ii 
aj;alii  to  the  west  for  30  tn.,  before  a  final  change  of  direction  to  the 
Eouih  at  the  historical  position  oi  Chali  and  a  comparatively  siraicht 
run  of  35  m.  to  a  juoctton  with  the  Gilgit.  The  valley  of  llunia  lies 
some  10  Ri.  from  the  point  of  this  westerly  bend,  and  30  [as  the  criw 
llici)  from  Chalt.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  magnificence  of 
Hunia  valley  scenery,  surrounded  as  it  Is  by  a  stupendous  rinR  of 
snow-capped  peaks  and  bri;}htcned  with  all  the  radiant  Iieiiuty  that 
cultivation  adda  to  these  mountain  valleys;  but  such  scenery  mutt 
be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  these  northern  regions. 

Gkuicri  and  Mountains. — Conway  and  Godwin  Austen  have 
described  the  glaciers  of  Nagar  which,  enclosed  betvreen  tbeMuttacli 
spurs  on  (he  north-east  and  tbe  frtmtier  peaks  of  Kashmir  (ictmi  rat- 
ing u-ith  Kakapushi)  on  the  MNith-wcst,  and  massing  ihemsclvrs  is 
an  almost  uninterrupted  scries  from  the  Hunsa  valli^  to  the  ba^  at 
those  giL'antic  peaks  which  stand  about  Mount  Godwin  Austen, 
seem  to  oe  set  like  an  ice-sea  to  define  the  farthest  boundii  of  (he 
Himalaya.    From  its  Uttermost  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Hispar, 
overhanging  the  valley  above  NagoT;  the  length  of  the  glacial  ki.- 
beil  known  under  the  name  of  Uiafo  is  said  to  measure  about  00  ai. 
Thcouehuut  the  mountain  region  of  Kanjut  (or  Hunza)  and  Nai^it 
ilic  vLillifva  arc  deeply  sunk  uctwecn  mountain  ranges,  which  .irc 
ii'whL-re  less  than  15.000  ft.  in  attitude,  and  which  must  averiRC 
aljDvc  20,000  fi.    As  a  rule,  the^e  valleys  arc  bare  of  vcgciatioi). 
W  ln  rc  ihfi  Eiijiiniiis  of  ih^  iofliur  ranges  are  not  buried  beneath  sno'»* 
and  iff  tliL-y  are  bjri-.  Ml  i'.    vl  ^pJinlcrcd,  and  (lie  n.\keilnc->i  of  tk-»<: 
ro.:l;  sctiii;ry  liiiiids  <l:i::-:i  iheir  rupced  spurs  to  the  very  base  *.■»( 
riK'iii.    On  tlic  lnwtr  slupt  s  of  tumbleil  debris  the  lun  in  sumn^^i 
\km^.  niili  ,in  inunsity  whiib  is  unmitigated  by  the  cloud  driC  « 
wliiLh  lorm  in  iht  moister  jimcHpherc  ol  the  monsoon- swept  »u  »^ 
niits  oi  the  Himaljj.i.    Snn-bakwl  in  summer  and  trott-rivtn  i 
winter,  the  moiini.nri  liicli.';  art  but  immense  ramps  of  loose  ri ■■■  * 
debris,  only  awaitin);  the  yearly  melting  of  the  upper  snow-fields  •  < 

llic  advent  nf  .-i  casual  rainstorm,  to  bo  swept  downwards  in  » 

avjlaiiehu  of  mud  and  stones  into  tbcgorgusbchiw.  Henitbcco'W** 
piled  and  n'asscd  t'igctlier,  till  the  pressure  of  accumulatian  fo 
»  out  into  the  main  valleys,  where  it  spreads  in  alluvial  fans 
^ti  up  the  ptaina  This  formation  is  espcoally  marked  througra^M 
the  high  tevcX  rallcys  of  the  Gilgit  basin. 

Panes.— Eith  ot  these  northern  nilluents  of  tbe  main  strea  «^  ^ 
headed  by  a  [nss,  or  a  group  of  jiasfes,  leading  cither  to  the  Pa»  *■>." 
region  direct,  or  into  tJip  upper  Yarkhun  valley  from  which  a 
route  diverges.  The  \a*ia  valley  is  headed  by  the  DarfcAt 
(15,000  ft.)t«liUl  dnga  into  tlw  I'arkhun  not  tar  fltmi  the  fcro'  " 
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ri»  BwDfhD  mn  over  the  main  Hindn  Kiah  mtcnhcfl.  The 
A^kuman  k  mum  by  the  Guar  aod  Kora  Behrt  poHC*.  leadine 
to  tbe  valley  of  the  Ab-i-Punja;  and  the  Hunu  by  the  Kilik  and 
Mintaka,  the  connectini  link*  between  the  Taghdurobaih  Pamir 
andtheCilgit  baain.  Tfiey  are  all  about  the  nme  height— iS><x)o(t- 
All  ate  pauable  at  nrtain  timn  of  the  year  to  unall  parties,  and  all 
arc  uncertaia.  Iri  no  caie  do  ihey  prcicnt  iiuupcrable  difficuliie* 
in  ihemiclve*,  gtacien  and  inow-ficlds  and  mountain  uaircax* 
beine  Gominaa  to  all;  but  the  gorge*  and  precipkei  which  diicin- 
guUh  itte  appraacheii  to  them  from  the  wuth,  the  ilippcry  tides  of 
living  ipun  whoaefcet  arc  wathed  by  raging  torrents,  tnc  perpetual 
wtary  monotony  of  ajcent  and  descent  over  successive  ridgca 
multiplying  the  gradient  indefinitely — these  torm  the  real  obstaciv* 
bhiclcing  the  way  to  these  northern  jusscs. 

GUtU  SlsisffM.— The  prettv  little  stationofGilEiiUSqoft.abovesea) 
iprudi  itscir  in  terraces  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  nearly 
eppoMte  the  openii^  leading  to  Hunta,  almost  nestling  under  the 
tlitt*  of  the  Hindu  Koh,  which  separate*  it  on  ihc  south  from  the 
•avagc  mountain  wildemc**  of  Darel  and  Kohistan.  It  include* 
a  raidency  for  the  Britiih  pilitical  oflker.  with  about  half  a  dozen 
baoMa  for  the  accocnnMxlation  of  officbls,  barracka  auitaUe  for  a 
battalion  of  Kuhmir  troopa,  simI  a  hoapital.  Evklenceaof  Buddhist 
occupation  arc  not  wanting  in  Cilgit,  though  they  are  few  and  un- 
important. Such  as  they  arc,  they  appear  to  prove  tliat  Cilgit 
maoitcca  Buddhist  centre,  and  that  the  old  Buddniit  route  between 
Cilgit  and  the  PMhawar  plain  passed  through  the  gorge*  and  clefts 
of  the  aneaphired  Darcl  valley  to  Thakot  under  the  northern  *pur* 
of  the  Black  Moaotain. 

Connttian  inlh  India. — The  Cilgit  river  join*  the  Indu*  a  few 
mile*  above  the  little  post  of  Bunji,  where  an  excellent  Hispension 
bridge  spans  the  river.  The  valley  ii  low  and  hot,  and  the  scenery 
between  Cilgit  and  Bunji  is  monotonpu*;  but  the  road  i*  now 
maintained  in  excellent  conilition.  A  little  below  Bunji  the  Aslor 
river  join*  the  Indus  from  the  south-east,  and  this  deep  pine-clad 
valley  indicate*  the  continuation  of  the  highroad  frtnn  Gilgit  Eo 
Kashmir  \ik  the  Tra^bal  and  Burzil  p3ue&.  Another  well-known 
route  connecting  Gilgit  with  the  Abboltabad  frontier  of  the  Punjab 
lies  acrMa  the  BabuKir  pas*  (13,000  ft.),  linking  the  lovely  Haiara 
valley  of  Kaghan  to  Chilas:  Chilas  (4150  ft.)  being  on  tne  indu*, 
■ome  50  m.  bahn*  BuniL  This  is  a  more  direct  connexion  between 
CilKitandtbepIainaaf  the  Punjab  than  that  afforded  by  the  Kashmir 
route  via  Curaia  and  Astor,  which  livtter  route  involve*  two  con- 
iidcrabte  posica— the  Tragbal  (11,400)  and  the  Burzil  (i3.stio); 
but  the  interveidng  atrip  of  absolutely  independent  territory  (In- 
dependent alike  of  Kaahmir  and  the  Punjab),  which  include*  the 
hilt*  bordering  the  road  from  the  Babusar  pass  to  Chilas,  render* 
it  a  risky  route  for  travellers  unprotected  by  a  military  escort. 
Like  the  Kashmir  route,  it  is  now  defined  by  a  good  military  road. 

Hislory. — The  Daids  are  located  by  Ftolemy  with  surprising 
accuracy  {Daradae)  on  the  west  of  the  Upper  Indus,  beyond  the 
bcad-wftten  of  the  Swat  rivet  {Soasku),  and  oortli  of  the  Candarae, 
i.r.tbeGaDdhari),  who  occupied  Peshawar  aitd  Ihc  country  north 
of  it.  The  Dardas  and  Ckims  also  appear  in  many  of  the  old 
Pauranic  lists  of  peoples,  the  latter  probably  represenling  the 
Ski»  bnutch  of  the  Dards.  This  region  was  traversed  by  two 
of  the  rhinnr  {Hlgrims  of  the  early  centuries  of  our  en,  who  have 
left  records  of  their  journeys,  vis.  Fahicn,  coining  from  the  aonh, 
t.  400,  and  HsUan  Tsanjc,  ascending  from  Swat,  c.  6ji.  The 
tatter  says;  "  Perilous  were  the  roads,  and  dark  the  gorges. 
Sometimes  the  pilgrim  had  to  pass  by  loose  cords,  sometimes  by 
ligbt  stretcbed  inn  chains.  Here  there  were  ledge*  hanpng  in 
mid-airi  there  ^ing  bridges  across  abysses;  elsewhere  paths 
cut  with  the  chisel,  or  footings  to  climb  by."  Yet  even  in 
these  inaccessible  regions  were  found  great  convents,  and 
miraculous  images  of  Buddha.  How  old  the  name  of  Cilgit 
■I  we  do  not  know,  but  iL  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
Uahommedan  savant  al-Biruni,  in  bis  notices  of  Indian 
geography.  Speaking  of  Kashmir,  he  says:  "  Leaving  the 
nvine  by  which  you  enter  Kashmir  and  entering  the  plateau, 
then  you  have  for  a  nurch  of  two  more  days  on  your  left,  the 
aounUiiU  of  Bolor  and  Sbamilan,  Turkish  tribes  who  are 
oUed  Bkaamuryan.  Their  king  has  the  title  fihatta-Shah. 
Their  towns  are  CUgil,  Aswira  and  Shiltash,  and  their  language 
ii  the  Turkish.  Kashmir  suffers  much  from  their  inroads  " 
(Tra.  Sachau, !.  107).  There  are  difficult  matters  for  discussion 
here,  ft  if  impossible  to  say  what  ground  the  writer  had  for 
calling  the  people  Turks.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  Skins  say 
ihey  are  sU  of  the  same  race  as  the  Moguls  of  India,  whatever 
they  may  mean  by  that.  Gilgit,  as  far  back  as  tradition  goes. 
Was  nikd  by  rajas  of  a  family  called  Trakane.  Vihcn  this  family 
becuu  tztinct  tba  valley  was  desolated  by  successive  iavauons 
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of  neighbouriDgnJas,andliitheioor30  yean  ending  with  1841 
there  bad  been  five  dynastic  revolutions.  The  most  prominent 
charaner  in  the  histoiy  was  a  certain  Gaur  Rahman  or  Cauhar 
Aman,  chief  of  Yasin,  a  cruel  savage  and  man-seller,  of  whom 
many  evil  deeds  are  t(dd.  Beuig  remonstrated  with  for  selling 
a  mullah,  he  said,  "  Why  not  t  The  Koran,  the  word  of  God,  is 
sold;  why  not  sell  the  expounder  thereof  f"  The  Sikbsentered 
Gilgit  about  1841,  and  kept  a  garrison  there.  When  Kashmir 
vras  made  over  to  Maharaja  Culair  Kngh  of  Jammu  in  1846, 
by  Lord  Hatdinge,  the  Gilgit  claims  were  transferred  with  h. 
And  when  a  commission  was  sent  to  lay  down  boundaries  o(  the 
tracts  made  over,  Mr  Vans  Agnew  (afterwards  murdered  at 
MulUn)  and  Lieut.  Ralph  Young  of  the  Engineers  visited  Gilgit, 
the  fiiH  Englishmen  who  did  so.  The  Dogras  (Gulab  Sink's 
race)  had  much  ado  to  hold  their  ground,  and  in  1851  a  cata- 
strophe occurred,  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  to  thai  of  the  English 
troops  at  Knbul.  Nearly  jooo  men  of  theirs  were  cxlcrminaied 
by  Gaur  Rahman  and  a  combination  of  the  Dards;  only  one 
person,  a  soldier's  wife,  escaped,  and  the  Dogras  were  driven 
away  for  eight  years.  Gul^  Singh  would  not  again  eras  the 
Indus,  but  after  his  death  (in  1857)  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh 
longed  to  recover  lost  prestige.  In  i860  he  sent  a  force  into 
Gilgit.  Gaur  Rahman  just  then  died,  and  there  was  little  re- 
sistance. The  Dogras  after  that  took  Yasin  twice,  but  did  not 
hold  it.  They  also,  in  1866,  invaded  Darel,  one  Of  the  tnoM 
secluded  Dard  states,  to  the  south  of  the  Gilgil  basin,  but  with- 
drew again.  In  1889,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  advance  of 
Russia,  the  British  government,  aaing  as  the  suaerain  power  of 
Kashmir,  established  the  Gilgit  agency;  In  1901,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Norih-Wcst  Frontier  province,  the  rearrangement 
was  made  as  stated  above. 

AtiTHOaiTiES.— Biddulph,7^7Wkti^lte?iWKlCtuk(CalcutU, 
iSSo);  W.  Lawrence,  Tke  Kaskmir  Vallry  (London,  itos);  Tanner, 
"  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  flimalaya,"  Proc.  R.G.S.  aiii,, 
1891:  Durand,  Making  a  Froniier  (London,  1S99);  Mtfcrt  if 
Lotkkarft  MissUm  (Calcutta,  1886):  E.  F.  Knight,  When  7Vw 
Empirfs  Mrel  (London,  1893) ;  F.  Tounghusband,  "  Journeys  in  the 
Pamirs  and  Adjacent  Countries,"  Ptot.  R.G.S.  vol.  xiv.,  18^; 
Curzon,  "  Pamirs,"  Jour.  RJG.S.  vol.  viii.,  189&;  Lcitn6r,  Dardislam 
(1877).  (T.  H.  H.*J 

GILL.  JOHN  (i6g7-r77i),  English  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Kettering,  North ampionshire.  His  parents  were 
poor  and  he  owed  his  education  chiefly  to  his  own  perseverancb 
In  November  1716  he  was  baptized  and  began  to  preach  at 
Higham  Ferrers  and  Kettering,  until  the  beginning  of  1719, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Hoialey- 
down  in  Southwark.  There  be  continued  till  1757,  when  be 
removed  to  a  chapel  near  London  Bridge.  From  171^  to  1736 
he  was  Wednesday  evenine  lecturer  in  Great  Eastcheap.  In  1748 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
He  died  at  Cambcrwcll  on  the  14th  of  October  1771.  Gill  was 
a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  his  theology  a  sturdy  Calvinist. 

His  principal  works  are  Expoiilion  of  tht  Song  ef  Solam«n  (1718) : 
The  Prophtciei  ef  the  Old  Teilamenl  rrspecling  the  Mrstiah  (1718); 
Tht  Doctrine  of  the  Trinily  (1731);  Tke  Cause  0}  God  and  Trulh 
(4  vob.,  1731):  Expoiilion  ef  the  Bible,  in  10  vols.  (1746-1766),  In 
nr^ring  which  he  formed  a  large  collection  of  Hi-brcw  and  Rab- 
binical books  and  MSS.;    Tkt  Auti^Uy  of  tke  Hebrew  Langnagf— 


Expoiilion  of  Ike  Bittt  appeared  in  tSiG  ^^h  a  memoir  by  John 
Rippon,  which  has  alto  appeared  separately. 

OILL,  (1)  One  of  the  hranchiae  which  form  the  breathing 
apparatus  erf  fishes  and  other  animals  that  live  in  the  water. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  branchiae  of  some  kinds  of  worm 
and  arachnids,  and  by  transference  to  objects  resembling  the 
branckiae  of  fishes,  such  as  the  wattles  of  a  fowl,  or  the  radiating 
films  on  the  under  side  of  fungi.  The  word  is  of  obscure  origin. 
Danish  has  giiielle,  and  Swedish  giJl  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  root  which  appears  in  "  yawn,"  "  chasm,"  has  been  suggested. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  word  will  be  in  origin  the  same  as  "  gill," 
often  spelled  "  ghyll,"  meaning  a  glen  or  ravine,  common  in 
northern  English  dialects  and  also  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  g 
in  both  these  wofds  is  hatd.   {A  ktifisuiL<micMNi£t>»u^\iAj£ai% 
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OM-tonith  of  A  [MBt.  The  word  cMMi  ihrou^  the  O.  Fr.  fdfe, 
fiom  Low  L«t.  or  gHl», «  nxuun  for  wine.  It  is  thus  con- 
nected with  "gtllon."  Thefissoft.  (3)AnxbbreviUioDoftha 

feiniiune  name  Gillian,  also  often  spelled  Jill,  as  it  is  pronounced. 
Like  Jack  for  a  boy,  with  which  it  ia  often  coupled,  as  io  the 
nunery  rhyme,  it  b  used  as  a  homely  generic  natne  for  a  girl. 

eiLUB  DB  KOTB,  or  EciMlffi  DB  Roya  (iL  1478),  Flemidi 
chronider,  was  bora  probably  at  Hontdidier,  and  became  a 
Cistercian  monk.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  theology  in 
Paris  And  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Royoumont  at  Asnieres- 
sur-Oise,  retiring  about  msS  to  the  convent  of  Notre  Came  dea 
Dunes,  near  Furoea,  and  devoting  bis  time  to  stwty.  Gflks 
wrote  the  C'bvjmm  Duneiue  or  Amuda  Bdpci,  a  rCsuinC  and 
continuation  of  the  work  of  another  monk,  Jean  Brandon  (d. 
1418),  which  deals  with  the  history  of  Flanders,  and  also  with 
events  in  Germany,  Italy  and  England  from  701  to  1478. 

The  Chronicle  was  publiihcd  by  F.  R.  Swccrt  in  iht  Sirum  Belrt- 
tarum  annala  (Frankrort.  i6zo) ;  and  the  earlier  part  of  it  by  C.  B. 
Kervyn  de  Lettcnhove  in  the  Ckrmiqutt  reUuieet  i  t'hiiloire  de  la 
Bdtiqiu  (Bcunels,  1870). 

0ILLE8  LI  MOISIS,  or  le  iUvt&Ei  {c.  1171-IJ53],  French 
chroBkler,  was  bocn  probably  at  Touniai,  uid  in  1 189  entered 
Um  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  his  native  city,  becoming 
priK  of  thfo  house  in  1317,  and  ^bot  four  years  later.  He  only 
secured  the  latter  poeilion  after  a  contest  with  a  competitor, 
but  he  appeals  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler  of  the  abbey.  Gilles 
mote  two  Latin  chronicles,  Chnnieon  majut  and  Ckronkm 
nrfpiw,  deaUng  with  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation 
vatQ  rM9.  lUs  worfc,  which  was  continued  by  another  writer 
to  135s,  i*  valuable  for  the  history  of  northern  France,  and 
Flatukn  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  published 
by  J.  J.  de  Senet  in  the  Corpia  chronuamm  Ftandriat,  tome  ii 
(Bnnarh.  1841).  Gilles  also  wrote  some  French  peein%  and 
these  Pottles  de  Gilles  li  Muitis  have  been  published  by  Baron 
Kervyn  de  Leitenhove  (Louvain,  iSSa). 

See  A.  Itolinter,  iM  5mr»  di  rUftem  ic  AoNee,  tomeiiL  (Puis. 
1903). 

QILLBSPIB,  OBOROB  (1613-164S),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  father,  John  Gillespie,  was  parish 
minister,  on  the  aist  of  January  1613,  and  entered  the  university 
irf  St  Andrews  as  a  "  presbytery  bursar  "  in  1629.  On  the 
comptoion  of  a  brilliant  student  career,  he  became  domestic 
chai^ain  to  John  Gordon,  ist  Viscount  Kenmure  (d.  1634), 
and  afterwards  to  John  Kennedy,  eail  of  Canillii,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  accept  the  episcopal  ordination  which 
was  at  that  time  in  Scotland  an  indispensable  condition  of 
induction  to  a  parish.  While  with  the  carl  of  CassiUis  he  wrote 
his  first  work,  A  DispttU  against  the  En((izk  Popish  CeremanUs 
oilruded  ufon  the  Ckurck  0/  SccUand,  which,  opportunely  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  "Jenny  Geddes"  incident  (but  without 
the  author's  name}  in  the  summer  of  1637,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  within  a  few  months  bad  been  found  by  the 
privy  council  to  be  so  damaging  that  by  their  orders  all  available 
copies  were  called  in  and  burnt.  In  April  1638,  soon  after  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  had  been  set  aside  by  the  nation, 
Gillespie  was  ordained  minister  of  Wemyse  (Fife)  by  the 
presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly,  before  which  he  preached 
(November  sist)  a  sermon  against  royal  interference  in  matter? 
ecclesiastic^  so  pronounced,  as  to  call  for  some  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  Argyll,  the  lord  high  commissioner.  In  164a 
Gilleqne  was  translated  to  Edinburgh!  hut  the  brief  reniamder 
of  bis  life  was  chiefiy  spent  in  the  conduct  of  public  business 
io  London.  Already,  in  i04o,  he  had  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace  to  En^and  as  one  of  their  chaplains;  and 
in  1643  he  was  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Church  one  of  the  four 
commissioners  to  the  Westmins  er  Assembly.  Ben,  though 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  almost  aU  the  protracted  discussions  on  church  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  worship,  supporting  Presbyterianism  by 
numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual 
fluency  and  readiness  in  debate.  Tradition  long  preserved  and 
probably  enhanced  the  record  of  his  victories  in  debate,  and 


eqtedally  of  his  encounter,  irith  John  Selden  on  Hatt.  irwIS. 
15-17-  In  rfi4S  ^  returnnl  to  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  the  act  of  assembly  sanctioning  the  directory  of  public 
worship.  On  his  return  to  London  he  had  a  hand  in  draftiag 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  especially  chap.  1.  GUlespic 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Assembly  In  1648,  but  the  laborious 
duties  of  that  office  (the  court  outinued  to  sit  trom  the  istb 
of  July  to  the  isih  of  August)  toM  fatally  on  an  overtaxed 
constitution;  he  fell  into  consumption,  and,  after  many  weeks 
of  great  weakness,  he  died  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  17th  of  December 
1648.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services,  a  sum 
of  £iooo  Scots  was  voted,  though  destined  never  to  be  paid,  to 
his  widow  and  children  by  the  committee  of  estates.  A  simidn 
tombstone,  which  had  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kirkcaldy 
ptitl>!i  iFiDrrh,  \\\  i66r  publicly  brol.cn  at  the  cross  by  tfae 
hand  of  thi'  common  hangm.in,  but  was  restored  in  1746. 

nil  princifttl  publications  were  coniroi iTsial  and  thiofty  if^iaA 
Er,nliaiiif,ni :  Thirc  »ornioiifi  .igiin^i  I  hoiiin*  Coleman;  A  Sermott 
hejorc  lilt  House  of  Lords  (Aiyjust  17(h),  on  M.itt.  iii.  3,  Niltil  Rt- 
ipi'i:'!rm  and  Mall  Audi's:  Aaron's  floij  Bioisomirg,  or  Ike  Divine 
Qrihiiiina  of  Ckurck-Roiemmmt  vinduaUd  (1646),  which  is  de- 
servedly regarded  a«  a  really  able  statement  al  the  cas;  (or  an 
MBCllisivc  Bpiritual  juiisdlctioR  in  rlie  chuich:  One  Hundred  and 
£fesim  Prcfmtilicas  amctmint  Ike  Ministry  and  Cavtriimeni  of  tlu 
Chunk  (EdinburBh,  1647).  The  follnwing  *vn:  po&thunMiiisly 
published  by  his  brother:  A  Treatise  of  MiictUany Questions (i6M)it 
Tfie  Ark  ef  Uie  New  Teslamtnl  (2  vols.,  1661-1667);  Nalei  ^ Otbalii 
tml  Procecdingi  of  Ike  AsstiiMy  of  Darines  at  Westminster,  frMt 
Mniary  1644  Io  Janmiry  164$.  See  Wctks,  with  memoir,  publtahcd 
bf  Hetheringtoii  {Edinburgh,  1843-1846). 

QILLBSPIB,  THOMAS  (1708-1774),  Scottish  divine,  was  born 
fit  ('!c:irburn,  in  iho  p:irish  of  Duddfngston,  Midiotlii.in.  in 
I7qS.  ill;  idud^Lil  jL  iIil  uatveriUy  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Studied  divinity  first  at  a  small  theolopcsl  seminary  at  Perth, 
and  afterwards  for  a  brief  period  under  Philip  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  where  he  received  ordination  fn  January  1741. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Carnock,  Fife,  the  presbytery  of  Dunlerniline  agreeing 
not  only  to  sustain  as  valid  the  ordination  he  had  received  in 
England,  but  also  to  allow  a  qualification  of  his  subscription 
to  the  church's  doctrinal  symbol.so  far  as  it  had  reference  to  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  Having 
on  conscientious  grounds  persistently  absented  himself  from  the 
meetings  of  presbytery  held  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  one 
Andrew  Richardson,  an  unaCceptaUe  presentee,  as  minister  of 
Inverkeithing,  he  was,  after  an  unobtrusive  but  useful  ministry 
of  ten  years,  deposed  by  the  Assembly  of  1751  for  maintaining 
that  the  refusal  of  the  local  presbytery  to  act  in  tbb  case  was 
Justified.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach,  first  at  Carnock, 
and  afterwards  in  Dunfermline,  where  a  large  congregation 
gathered  round  him.  His  conduct  under  the  sentence  of  deposi* 
tion  produced  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  him  reinstated;  this  he  declined  unless  the  policy  of  the 
church  were  reversed.  In  t76i,  tn  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Boston  of  Jedburgh  and  Collier  of  Colinsbur^,  he  formed  a  dis- 
tinct communion  under  the  name  of  "  The  Presbytery  of  Rdief," 
—relief,  that  is  to  say,  "  from  the  yoke  of  patronage  and  the 
tyratmy  of  the  church  courts."  The  Relief  Church  evmtnnlly 
became  one  of  the  communions  combining  to  fom  the  Dnited 
Presbyterian  Church.  -He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1774, 
His  only  tiierary  efforts  were  an  Essay  on  the  ConltHiialion  ojf 
ImmtiUsU  Retdalums  Us  Mr  Chunk,  and  a  Pnetkal  TrtaHst  an 
Temptation.  Both  wo^  appeared  posthumoualy  (1774).  In 
the  former  he  argues  that  immediate  revelations  are  no  longer 
vouchsafed  to  the  churdi,  in  the  latter  he  traces  temptation  to 
the  work  of  a  personal  devil. 

See  Lindsay's  lAft  and  Times  of  Dm  As.  Tkom»s  GilUtpie: 
Smithen's  History  ^  the  Retief  ChmKh;  for  the  Relief  Church  sec 
Uniibd  pRasBVTKKiAN  CuuacH. 

OILLIE  (from  the  Gael,  gille,  Irish  giUt  or  gioBa,  a  servant 
or  boy),  an  attendant  00  a  Gaelic  chieftain;  in  this  sense  itn  uw. 
save  historically,  is  rare.  The  name  is  now  applied  in  (be 
Highlands  of  Smtland  to  the  man-servant  who  attends  a  spons- 
man  in  shooting  or  fishing.  A  pUie^foU,  a  term  now  obocdctc 
(«  translation  of  ^U-aijUnek,  from  the  CasUc  «u,  foot,  nnd 
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fOwek,  wet),  wu  the  gillie  wliose  dnty  it  wu  to  cany  Us  master 
over  Btreams.  It  became  a  term  ol  contempt  unong  the  Low- 
Iwdus  for  the  "  tail "  (as  his  attendanU  were  ctUled)  <A  a 
H^hland  chief. 

enXlBS,  JOHH  (1747-1836},  Scottish  hirtorian  and  classica] 
icbolar,  wa»  bom  at  BtechlD,  In  Forfarshire,  on  the  18th  of 
January  1747.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  be  acted  for  a  short  time  as  lubstitute  for 
the  professor  o(  Gfwk.  In  1784  •>«  completed  his  History  of 
Aneitnt  Greece,  Us  Ciioma  and  Conquests  (published  i;86). 
This  work,  v^uabte  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  Greek  history 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  translated  into  French  and  German, 
WIS  written  from  a  strong  Whig  bias,  and  is  now  entirely  super- 
seded (see  Greece:  Aneieta  Hittory,  "  Authorities  ")■  On  the 
dMth  of  William  Robertson  (1731-1703),  Gillies  was  appointed 
bistoriographer-roysl  for  Scotland.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to 
Oapham,  where  he  died  on  the  istb  of  February  1836. 

Of  hii  other  work*,  none  of  which  are  much  read,  the  principal 
are:  Vitm  of  lit  Rtii*  of  FredtrU  II.  of  Prussia,  wUk  »  ParoM 
iibptem  Am  Frintt  a»d  PkUip  II.  ej  UtuedM  (1769),  rather  a  pane- 
tyric  than  a  ctilical  hUtory:  traotlattoo*  of  Ariitotie's  Rhttorie 
(1813)  and  EtkUt  and  PoIUks  (1786-1797);  of  the  Oraiions  of 
Lystasand  l«ocrates  (I778);and  History  of  ihe  World  Jrtm  Alexander 
H  Ai^mshu  (1807),  which,  althoueh  deficient  in  style,  was  com- 
ateadtd  lor  iu  ItsraiBg  and  racarch. 

WUniaUllt  a  martet  town  in  the  nortbem  pariiamentary 
divisioi  of  Donetshire,  En^and,  105  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
tqr  the  London  tc  South-Westcm  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3380. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  has  a  Decorated  chancel. 
There  ia  a  Inge  agricultural  trade,  and  manufactures  of  bricks 
aad  tilcA,  coid,  iMKyipg  and  dlk,  brewing  and  btcon-curing  are 
earned  on.  The  rich  undulating  district  in  which  Gillingham 
if  Btnated  was  a  forest  preserved  by  King  john  and  his  successors, 
■nd  the  site  of  their  lodge  is  traceable  near  the  town. 

MLUMHAH.  a  municipal  borough  of  Kent,  England,  in 
the  pariiamntary  borough  of  Chatham  and  the  mid-division 
of  the  county,  00  the  Medway  immediately  east  of  Chatham, 
OB  the  Sovth-EastNn  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  97,8091 
(iQoi)  41,530.  Its  populatioD  is  largely  industrial,  employed 
in  the  Chatham  dockyards,  and  in  cement  and  brkk  works  in  the 
neighboiirbood.  The  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  ranges  in  date 
from  Early  Englbh  to  Perpendieular,  retaining  also  traces  o^ 
Norman  work  and  some  early  braves.  A  great  battle  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  r.  iei6,  is  placed  here;  and  thtte 
wu  formerly  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Gilling- 
ham was  incorporated  in  1903,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  1 8  councillors.  The  borough  includes  tbepopvloua 
districts  irf  Brompton  and  New  Brompt<»i.   Aiet,  4355  noes. 

8IU0T,  CU(fDB  (1673-1731),  French  painter,  bat  known 
ai  the  master  of  Watteali  and  Laoaet,  was  bora  at  Langres. 
Ha  ^Mrtive  mytholo^cal  landscape  pieces,  with  such  titles 
ai"  Feast  of  Pan  "  and  "Feast  of  Bacchus,"  opened  the  Academy 
of  Painting  at  Paris  to  him  ia  1715;  and  be  then  adapted  his 
an  to  the  fashionable  tastes  of  the  day,  and  intndticed  the 
decorative /Am  ekampUres,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  sutpasaed 
by  Us  pupils.  He  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  opera 
and  theatre  u  adeaigner  of  ac«iery  and  costumes. 

SlUnr.  JOnPH  (1799-1873),  English  pen-maker,  was  bom 
■t  Sbeffidd  00  the  iitb  o(  October  1799.  For  some  time  he  was 
s  working  cutler  there,  but  In  1811  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  be  foond  emidoyment  in  the  "  steel  toy "  trade,  the 
technical  name  but  the  manufacture  of  steel  budtles,  chains  and 
ornamental  stccl-work  generally.  About  1830  he  turned 
allentk>r  to  the  manufacture  iA  steel  pens  by  machinery, 
ind  in  1831  patented  a  process  (or  placing  elongated  points  on 
the  nibsof  pens.  Subse<^iently  be  invented  otbci  improvements, 
gtltiag  rid  of  the  hardness  and  lack  of  flexibility,  which  had  been 

■  Mrim  defect  bi  idbs,  by  cutting,  in  addition  to  the  centre  ^it, 
)ide  slits,  and  cross  grinding  tbe  points.   By  1859  be  had  built  up 

■  veiy  large  business.  Gillott  was  a  liberal  art-patran,  and 
me  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  merits  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  He 
diid  at  Birmingham  on  tbe  stb  of  January  1873.  His  collection 
«f  pietwei,  fidd  afto- tah  dcatb,  mllMd  £i70,oaa 


GUXOV,  HMBRT  (d.  1773),  the  founder  at  Lancaster 
of  a  distinguished  firm  of  English  cabinet-makers  and  furniture 
dcai^Mfs  whose  books  begin  in  1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Rkhaid  (1734-1811),  wbo  after  being  ednctted  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Douai  was  taken  into  partnership 
about  1757,  when  tbe  firm  became  Gillow  ft  Barton,  and  his 
younger  sons  Robert  and  Thomas,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  his  grandson  Richard  (1778-1866).  In  its  early  days  the  firm 
of  Gillow  were  architects  as  wdl  as  oAbiet-mdurs,  and  the  first 
Richard  Gillow  designed  the  classical  Custom  House  at  Lancaster. 
In  the  middle  of  the  i8tb  century  the  business  was  extended  to 
London,  and  about  1761  premises  were  opened  in  Oxford  Street 
on  ft  site  which  was  continuously  occupied  until  1906.  For  a 
long  period  the  Gilknm  wen  the  best-kmnm  makers  of  Englidi 
furaiture— Shenton  and  Heppdwhfte-both  designed  them, 
and  replicas  are  still  made  of  pieces  from  tbe  drawings  of  Robert 
Adam.  Between  1760  and  1770  they  invented  the  original 
form  of  tbe  billiard-t^Ie;  tbcy  wen  tbe  patentees  (about 
1800)  of  tbe  teleacqiiedinhvtablB  which  haa  long  been  uidvenal 
bi  English  bouaes;  for  a  Captain  DsvenpMt  thqp  mftde.  If  they 
did  not  invent,  the  first  writing-table  of  that  name.  Their  vogue 
is  indicated  by  references  to  them  in  tbe  works  of  Jane  Austen, 
Thackeray  aod  tbe  first  Lord  Lytttm,  and  more  recently  in  one 
of  Gilbert  and  SnUifan'B  comic  opefM. 

OIUUT,  JAHD  (1757-1815),  Engfish  eatiGa.tnriBt,  was  bom 
at  Chelsea  in  1757.  Ks  father,  a  oativeof  Lanark,  had  served 
as  a  soldier,  lo^ng  an  arm  at  Fontenoy,  and  was  admitted  first 
as  an  bunate,  and  afterwards  aa  an  outdoor  pensiotMT,  at  Chelsea 
bospitaL  GilltiQF  commenced  life  hf  leandng  tetter  .engraving, 
in  which  be  soon  became  an  adqit  Th»  employment,  however, 
proving  irksome,  he  wandered  about  tor  a  time  with  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  After  a  very  dieckered  experience  he 
returned  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  studoit  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  supporting  himself  by  engraving,  and  probably  issuing 
a  considerable  number  ol  caricatures  under  fictitious  names. 
Hogarth's  works  were  the  delight  and  study  of  his  early  years. 
"  Paddy  on  Horseback,"  which  appeared  in  1779,  is  the  first 
caricature  which  is  certainly  bis.  Two  caricatures  on  Rodney's 
naval  victory,  issued  in  1783,  were  among  the  first  of  the  memor- 
able series  of  his  political  sketches.  The  name  of  Gillray's 
publisher  and  printsellcr,  Miss  Humphrey — whose  shop  was  first 
at  317  Strand,  then  in  New  Bond  Street,  then  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  finally  in  St  James's  Street — is  inextricably  associated  with 
that  of  the  caricatur»t.  Gillary  lived  with  Miss  (often  called 
Mrs)  Humphrey  during  all  the  period  of  his  fame.  It  is  believed 
that  he  several  times  thought  of  marrying  her,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  the  pair  were  on  their  way  to  tbe  church,  when  CHlray 
said:  "This  is  a  foolish  affair,  methinks.  Miss  Huoqihrcy. 
We  live  very  comfortably  together;  we  had  better  let  well 
alone."  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  supp<«t  the  stories 
whidi  scandalmongers  invented  about  their  lelalionB.  CiUnty's 
plates  were  exposed  in  Humphrey's  shop  window,  wbeie  eager 
crowds  examined  them.  A  numbe:  of  his  most  trenchant  satires 
are  directed  against  George  ill.,  who,  after  examining  some  of 
Gillray's  sketches,  said,  with  characteristic  ignorance  and  bUnd- 
ness  to  merit,  "  I  don't  onderstand  these  caricatures."  Gill  ray 
revenged  himself  for  this  utterance  by  his  splendid  caricature 
entitled,  "  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper,"  which  be  ia 
doing  by  means  of  a  candle  on  a  "  »ave-*ll ";  so  that  the  sketch 
satirises  at  onc«  tbe  king's  pretensions  to  knowledge  <A  art  and 
his  miserly  habits. 

The  excesses  of  tbe  French  Revolution  made  Gillray  conserva- 
tive; and  be  inued  caricature  after  caricature,  ridiculing  the 
French  and  Napoleon,  and  glorifying  John  Bull.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  thought  of  as  a  keen  political  adherent  of  either 
the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party;  he  dealt  his  Mows  pretty  freely 
all  round.  His  but  work,  from  a .  design  by  Bnnbuiy,  is 
entitled  "  Interior  of  a  Barber's  Shop  In  Assite  Time,"  and 
is  dated  1811.  While  he  was  engaged  on  it  he  became 
mod,  although  he  had  occasional  intervals  of  sanity,  which  he 
employed  on  bis  last  work.  The  approach  of  madness  roust 
have  been  hastened  by  hii  intemperate  habits.   Ottray  died  on 
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ibe  tit  of  June  1815,  and  «u  buried  in  St  Jame»'s  churdiyvcl, 
PkcadiUy. 

The  limes  in  which  Giliny  lived  were  peculiuiy  favoimble 
to  the  growth  of  a  great  school  o(  caricature.  Pany  warfare  was 
carried  00  with  |^t  vigour  and  not  a  little  bitterness;  and 
penmalitiei  were  freely  Indulged  in  on  both  aides.  Cillray's 
incomparable  wit  and  bumour,  Itnowledge  of  life,  feriility  of 
resource,  keen  sense  of  the  ludjcrous,  and  beauty  of  ezecutlon, 
at  once  gave  him  the  Gist  place  among  caricaturists.  He  is 
honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  caricature  by  the  fact 
that  bis  sketches  are  real  works  of  art.  The  ideas  embodied  in 
some  of  them  are  sublime  and  poetically  magnificent  in  their 
intensity  of  meaning;  while  Ibe  coarseness  by  widch  others  are 
disfigured  is  to  be  explained  by  the  general  freedom  of  treatment 
commdn  in  all  intdlectual  departments  in  the  iStb  century. 
The  historical  value  of  Cillray's  work  has  been  recognised  by 
accunte  students  of  history.  As  has  been  weU  mnai^ed; 
"  Lord  Stanhope  has  turned  Gilbay  to  account  as  a  vmdous 
reporter  of  q)eeches,  as  well  as  a  suggestive  illustrator  of  events." 
His  coDLemporary  political  influence  is  borne  witness  to  in  a  letter 
from  Lnd  Batcman,  dated  November  3, 1798.  "  The  Opposi- 
tioa,"  be  writes  to  CiUrqr,  "  an  as  low  as  we  can  wish  tbem. 
You  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  lowering  them,  and  making 
tbcm  ridiculous."  Cillray's  extraordinary  industry  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  ncariy  1000  caricatures  have  been 
attributed  to  him;  while  sane  cmsider  him  the  author  <d  1600 
or  iToob  He  ia  Invaluable  to  the  Undent  of  English  manners 
as  well  as  to  the  political  student.  He  attacks  the  social  follies 
of  the  time  with  scathing  satire;  and  nothing  esc^>es  his  notice, 
not  even  a  trifling  change  of  fashion  in  dreu.  The  great  tact 
Gillray  displays  in  billing  on  the  ludicrous  side  of  any  s;d>ject 
fa  only  equalled  by  the  exqnitite  bifah  of  his  sketches— the  finest 
of  wUich  reach  an  qitc  grandeur  and  Mil  tonic  nblimity  of  con- 

Gltlray**  caricatures  are  divided  into  twq  classrs,  the  political 
■eries  and  the  social.  The  political  cacicaturcs  loim  really  the  beat 
biitory  extant  of  the  latter  part  of  the  rdgn  of  GcorKc  111.  Tliey 
were  circulated  not  only  over  Britain  out  througTioui  Europe, 
and  caeited  a  powerful  influence.  Id  this  wrie*.  Cco^e  111.,  the 
queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  Pitt.  Burke  and  Napdeon  arc  the 
most  prominent  ligurci.  In  17SS  apjiearcd  two  fine  caricatures  by 
Gillray.  "Blood  on  Thunder  fording  the  Red  Sea"  rcprci^nta 
l.ord  Thuriow  carrying  Warren  HastingB  llirough  a  sea  o(  gore: 
Hastings  looks  very  comroriabic,  and  1^  carrying  two  larv;c  ba^^  of 
money.  "  Market-Day  "  picture:!  the  mlnisicriatists  of  tnc  time  as 
homed  cattle  for  sale.  Amooe  Gilliay's  Ix-st  utire;  on  the  kiog 
are: "  Farmer  Geo^ and  UsWfc,"  lu.o  companion  pbica.  in  onccd 
which  the  king  is  touting  radfUns  for  brcakiast.  and  in  the  other 
the  qoeen  U  frying  sprats;  "TheAnli-5acchantes,"  where  the  royal 

Kir  propose  to  dispcRsc  with  sugar,  to  the  great  horror  of  the 
nily;  A  Connoisseur  Exiimining  a  Cooper";  "Temperance 
enjoving  a  Frugal  Meal";  "  Rnyaf  Affability  ";  "A  l.c-^wjn  in 
Apple  Duiiiplines  " ;  aiiiJ  '"  The  ['j;;s  Possessed.  Among  hi=,  other 
polilical  carn  alLircs  in.iy  be  uiuiUidiied :  "  Britannia  between  Scylla 
and  Charybilis,"  a  picture  in  uhich  Pitt,  so  often  Gillray 's  butt, 
fiffures  in  a  favourable  light;  "  'I  he  Brid.il  Night " ;  "  The  A|iotbe- 
OS19  of  Hochc,"  which  concent ralcs  the  exeesies  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  one  view;  "  The  Nursery  with  Britannia  reposing  in 
Peace  ";  "  The  First  Kiss  these  Ten  Years  "  (tS03}.  another  satire 
on  the  peace,  which  is  Rid  to  have  Creatly  amuaed  Napoleon;  "  The 
Handwriting  upon  the  Wall";  "The  Confederated  Coalition,"  a 
SioK  at  the  coalition  which  auperaeded  the  Addington  ministry: 
"uncoridng  Old  Sheny";  "The  Plum-Pudding  in  Dancer  ': 
*  Making  Decent,"  i.e.  Broad-bottomitca  getting  into  the  Grsnd 
Costume  "  Comforts  of  a  Bed  of  Roses  View  of  the  Hustings 
in  Covent  Garden  ";  "  Phaethon  Alarmed  ";  and  "  Pandora 
opening  her  Box."  The  miscellaneous  scries  of  caricatures,  although 
they  have  scarcely  the  historical  importance  of  the  political  uries, 
are  more  readily  Inlellieible,  and  are  even  more  amusing.  Among 
the  finest  are:  "  Shakespeare  Sacrificed  ";  "  Flemish  Character* 
(two  plates);  "Twopenny  Whist";  "Oh!  that  this  too  solid 
Ksh  would  melt  ";  "  Sandwich  Carrots  ";  "  The  Gout  ";  "  Conifwt 
to  the  Corns  "  Begone  Dull  Care  ";  "  The  Cow-Pock."  which 
give*  humorous  cxpre'viion  to  the  popular  dread  of  vaocination; 
"Dilleianli  Theatricals":  and  " Mnnoay  JllteUinMlion/ 
and  "  Matrimonial  Harmiinics  "— tWO •KCeounn'tWiiRcbes  in 
violent  contrail  to  each  other. 

A  selection  of  Cillray's  works  appcsretl  in  parts  in  1S18:  but 
the  first  good  edition  was  Thomas  M'Lcun's,  which  was  published. 


October  1,  1831,  which  was  saccsarfuUy  refuted  by  J.  UodMSS 

in  the  Alkenarum  a  fortnight  later.  In  1B51  Henry  C.  Bohn  put 
out  an  edition,  from  the  original  plates,  in  a  handsome  folio,  the 
coarser  dcctchea  being  published  in  a  aeparate  volume.  For  thb 
edition  Thomas  Wright  and  R.  H.  Evans  wrote  a  valuable  coao- 
mentary,  which  ia  a  good  history  of  the  times  embraced  bv  the 
caricatures.  The  next  edition,  entitled  Tke  Werkt  of  jama  CiUroy, 
fke  CaHcoturist:  xeilk  tkt  Story  oj  kii  Lift  and  Ttftus  (Chaito  i 
Windus,  1874},  wu  the  work  of  Thomas  Wright,  and,  by  its  popular 
exposition  and  narrative,  introduced  Gilbay  to  a  very  large  cirdc 
famierly  ignonnt  of  bim.  This  edition,  wnich  b  complete  in  one 
volume,  contain*  two  portraits  of  Cillray,  and  upwards  of  400 
illustmtions.  Mr  J.  J.  Cartwright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Acaitmj  (Feb. 
38,  iB;^,  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  US.  volume,  in  the 
British  Museum,  cnntdidng  letters  to  and  frara  GUlnv,  and  other 
ill  uaintive  documents.  Tneextnctsbegavewerettsediaavalii^ie 
article  in  the  Qmultriy  Raiirv  for  April  1874.  See  also  the  Audtmf 
for  Feb.  II  and  May  16, 1874. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Gillray  In  Wright't  Hittory  at  Cari- 
tatm  Mi  Gmav"  *■  ^ttamtarv  end  An  (1865).  See  aUn  the 
article  Caucaturk. 

OIIiLTFU>WERt  a  popular  name  applied  to  virioui  flowers, 

but  principally  to  the  clove,  DiatOkus  Cary^phyliiu,  of  which 
the  carnation  is  a  cultivated  variety,  and  to  the  stock,  UaUkudu 
incana,  a  wdl-known  garden  favourite.  Hie  wwd  is  sooietimes 
wtittea  gOIiflowcr  or  gQloflower,  and  Is  reputedly  a  comiption 
of  July-flowcr, "  so  called  from  the  month  tbey  blow  in."  Henry 
Phillips  (i77S~t838),  in  his  fisra  kistoriea,  remarks  tluU  Turner 
(1568)  "  calls  it  gdoucr,  to  which  be  adds  the  word  stocit,  as 
we  would  say  g^ueis  that  grow  on  a  stem  or  sto^  to  dlstln- 
goishthonSnHntbecIove-gdouerauulthcwaU-gdoiMii.  Genud, 
who  succeeded  l^imer,  ud  after  liim  Paridnson,  calls  (t  iillo- 
flower,  and  thus  it  travelled  from  its  original  orthography  until 
it  was  called  July-ilower  by  those  who  knew  not  whence  it  was 
derived."  Dr  Prior,  in  his  useful  volume  on  the  Peptdar  Wium 
of  Brilish  PtanU,  very  distinctly  shows  the  origin  of  the  nuM^ 
He  remarks  thiU  it  was  "  formeriy  spelt  gyllofer  and  xiloCro 
with  the  o  long,  from  the  French  girojie,  Italian  garofaU  (U.  Lat. 
tariofium) ,  corrupted  from  theLaiin  Caryophylium,  and  ref  erring 
to  the  spicy  odour  of  the  flower,  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  flavouring  wine  and  other  liquors  to  replace  the  more  costly 
clove  of  India.  The  name  was  ori^naUy  given  in  Italy  to  plants 
of  the  pink  tribe,  e^xcially  the  camaiioo,  but  has  in  England 
been  transfnred  of  late  years  to  several  cruciferous -[dan ts." 
The  gillyflower  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Sbake^>eare  was, 
as  in  Italy,  DiauUnu  Cary^phyttus;  that  of  later  writers  aiu]  of 
gardeners,  MaUhiala.  Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  names  of 
plants  has  doubtless  arisen  from  tbc  vague  use  of  the  French 
terms  girofiU,  aiUtt  and  vieteile,  which  were  all  applied  to 
flowers  of  the  pink  tribe,  but  in  England  were  subsequently 
extended  and  finally  restricted  to  very  diflercni  plants,  The 
use  made  of  the  flowers  to  impart  a  qncy  flavour  to  lie  and  vine 
is  alkukd  to  by  Chaucer,  who  writes: 

"  And  many  a  clove  ^kf  re 
To  put  in  ale 

also  by  Spenser,  who  refers  to  them  by  the  name  eS  sopi  tn  winc^ 
which  was  applied  in  consequence  of  ihcir  being  siueped  in  the 
liquet.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  it  is  the  dove-giUyflowcr 
which  is  intended,  as  it  is  also  in  the  passage  from  Gerard,  in 
which  he  Slates  that  the  conserve  made  of  the  flowcia  with  sugar 
"  is  exceeding  cordiall,  and  wonderfully  above  measure  doib 
comfort  the  heart,  bdng  eaten  now  and  then,"  The  principal 
other  plants  which  bear  the  name  are  the  wallflower,  CAnrais/Aw 
Ctuiri,  called  wall-gillyAower  in  old  books;  the  dame's  violet, 
Hapais  matronalu,  nlled  variously  the  quem's,  the  rogue's 
and  the  winter  gillyflower;  tiitnggfii~nbia,LyckHitFlot-fU€iM, 
called  marsb-i^yflower  and  cuckoo-gillyflower;  the  water- 
violet,  Haltmia  patustrij,  called  water-gillyflower;  and  tbe 
thrift,  Amtria  ttUgarit,  odled  sea-gillyflower.  As  a  acparala 
designation  it  ia  nowadays  usually  q>plied  to  the  wallflower. 

aiLKAN.  SANIBL  COJT  (iSji-iqoS),  American  educaXioo. 
ist,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  6lb  of  July  iSjl. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851,  studied  in  Berlin,  was  assistant 
Ubiaiian  of  Vale  in  iSs^-iSsiB  and  librarian  in  1858-1865,  and 
was  professor  of  physical  and  p^tlcal  geognphy  in  the  SbMffidd 
SdenUfic  School  of  Yale  Unlvatftjr  and  a  nemfaor  of  th» 
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Governing  Board  of  this  School  in  1863-1871.  From  1S56  to 
i8|io  be  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  New  Haven,  and 
fawn  Aufust  1865  to  J&nuuy  1867  lecietuy  of  the  Connecticut 
Bonnt  of  EducUion.  In  1S71  he  became  president  of  the 
Univenily  of  California  at  Beriteky.  On  the  ^oth  of  December 
1874  be  WM  elected  fint  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univenily 
(|.>.)  at  Baltimore.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  itt  of 
Hay  i87s,and  was  formally  ioaugURitedon  the  aindof  February 
18I&  "IKs,  pCBt  he  filled  until  1901.  From  igoi  to  1904  be 
was  (be  first  picaident  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington, 
D.C.  He  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  13th  of  October  1908. 
He  icceived  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  St 
John's,  Cotumbia,  Yale,  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Toronto, 
Wimnin  and  Clitfc  Univenbies,  and  William and.Mary  College. 
His  influence  vpoa  b^her  education  In  America  was  great, 
cqMoally  at  Johns  Hopkins,  where  many  wise  details  ot  ad- 
ministration, the  pbn  of  bringiag  to  the  university  as  lecturers 
br  a  part  of  (he  year  scholars  from  other  cidlcges,  the  choice  of 
a  (iDgirfariy  biill^t  and  able  faculty,  and  the  marked  willing- 
Mss  to  rccognitt  werkccs  in  new  branches  of  science  were  all 
largely  due  to  him.  To  the  organieaiion  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
bo^ital,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1889,  he  contributed 
greally.  He  was  a  singularly  good  judge  of  men  and  an  able 
administrator,  and  under  him  Johns  Hopkihs  had  an  immense 
inftuencc,  cq>ecially  in  the  promotion  of  original  and  productive 
resesrch.  Ue  was  always  deeply  iotercstcd  in  (he  researches 
of  ibe  professors  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him 
(hat  b^  attention  as  president  was  turned  inside  and  not  outside 
(be  untversiiy.  He  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Universiiy  while  he 
was  a  member  of  its  governing  board;  on  the  iSth  of  October 
1897  he  delivered' at  New  Haven  a  semicentennial  discourse 
onihescbooltwhichappearsinhis  Umiwsily  Problcmi.  Hewos 
a  pmmmeDt  member  of  the  American  Archaeological  Society 
and  of  (he  American  Oriental  Society;  vnis  one  o[  the  original 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  (for  a  tjmc  he  was  secretary, 
and  from  1&93  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  board); 
from  1891  tmtil  his  death  was  a  trustee  of  the  Pcabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  {being  the  vice-prtsldcnt  of  the  board);  and  was 
an  original  member  of  the  General  Education  Board  (1903) 
aad  a  trustee  of  (be  Russdl  Sage  Foundation  for  Social  Better- 
tBeDt(t907).  IaiS96-t897beservedoa(beVencnielaBoundaTy 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Cleveland.  In  1901  he 
succeeded  Cail  Schurz  as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Kefoim  Let^ue  and  served  until  1907.  Some  of  his  papers 
and  addresses  ate  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  University 
PrtUemt  in  the  Umud  Stala  (1888).  He  wrote,  besides,  Jom$ 
Mvtree  (1883),  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series;  a  Lift  of 
Jamtt  D.  Dama,  the  geologist  (1399);  Scimm  ami  hclUrs  at 
YaU  (1901),  and  Tka  Launchint  0/  a  Unimaity  (1906).  an 
account  of  the  eaily  years  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

«IUHm  PATUCK  fABSFIBLD  (1829-1893),  American 
bandmaster,  was  bom  in  Irdand,  and  settled  In  America  about 
iSjo.  He  bad  been  in  the  band  of  an  Iri^  regiment,  and  he  bad 
great  success  as  leader  of  a  military  band  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, and  subsequently  (1859)  Is  Boston.  He  increased  bis 
rqmtatioa  during  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by  organiiing  a 
■Bomter  wcbestra  of  massed  bonds  for  a  festival  at  New  Orleans 
b  1864;  and  at  Boston  in  1869  and  1871  be  gave  similar  per- 
formances. He  was  enormously  popular  as  a  bandmaster,  and 
uoqnsed  or  arranged  a  large  variety  of  pieces  for  orchestra. 
He  died  at  St  Louis  on  tbe  34th  of  SepUmber  1891 

SltflH.  BBRlfUD  (1517-1583),  the  "  Apostle  of  tbc  Nortb," 
was  descended  from  a  Westmorland  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Kentmere  in  1517.  He  was  educated  at  .Queen's  Colle^, 
Oiford,  graduating  B.A.  in  1540,  M.A.  in  1542  and  B.D.  in  1549. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Queen's  and  ordained  in  1541;  subse- 
quently be  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church.  At  Oxford  he 
fiist  adhered  to  the  conservative  side,  and  defended  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  against  Hooper;  but  his  confidence  was  somewhat 
ihiken  by  another  public  disputation  which  be  bad  with  Peter 
UiTOT.  latSpbepRacbedbcfocuXlnsEdwaidVLaieroKm 
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on  sacrilege,  which  was  duly  pidilidicd,  and  diqdays  tbe  high 
ideal  which  even  then  be  had  tonned  of  tbe  clerical  oflke;  and 
about  the  same  time  be  was  presented  to  the  vicara^  of  Norton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  obtained  a  licence,  through 
William  Cecil,  as  a  general  preacher  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  long  as  the  king  lived.  On  Mary's  accession  he  went  abroad 
to  pursue  his  theolofpcal  investigations  at  Louvaln,  Antwerp 
and  Paris;  and  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  dated  Louv^,  1554, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet  student  rejoicing  in  an  "  excellent 
library  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  Minorites."  Returning  to 
England  towards  (he  dose  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  be  was  invested 
by  his  mother's  uncle,  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annexed.  The  freedom  of  his  attacks  .on  tbe  viecs,  and 
especially  the  clerical  vices,  of  his  times  excited  bostility  against 
him,  and  he  was  formally  brought  before  the  bishop  on  a  charge 
consisting  of  thirteen  articles.  Tunstall,  however,  not  only 
dismissed  the  case,  but  presented  the  offender  with  the  rich 
living  of  Houghton-le-Spring;  and  when  Uie  accusation  wu 
again  brought  forward,  he  again  protected  him.  Enraged  at 
this  defeat,  Gilpin's  enemies  laid  their  compbint  before  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London,  who  secured  a  royal  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  this  Gilpin  prepared  for  martyrdom;  and,  having 
ordered  his  house-steward  to  provide  him  with  a  long  garment, 
that  be  might  "  goe  the  more  comely  to  the  stake,"  he  set  out 
for  London.  Fortunately,  however,  for  him,  he  broke  Ms  leg 
on  thejoumey,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  dcbyed  (ill  the  news 
of  Queen  Mary's  death  freed  him  from  further  danger.  He  at 
opcc  returned  (o  Houghton,  and  there  he  continued  to  bbour 
(ill  his  death  on  (he  4(h  of  March  1583.  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  deprived  he  was  offered  the  seeof  Carlisle; 
but  he  declined  this  honour  and  also  the  provostihip  of  (^een's. 
which  was  offered  him  in  1560.  At  Houghton  his  course  of  life 
was  a  ceaseless  round  of  benevolent  activity.  In  June  1560  he 
entertained  Cecil  and  Dr  Niched  Wotton  on  their  way  (0 
Edinburgh.  His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
of  all.  His  living  was  a  comparatively  rich  one,  his  bouse  was 
better  than  many  bishops'  pabccs,  and  his  position  was  that 
of  a  clerical  magnate.  In  his  household  be  spent  "  every 
fortnight  40  busluls  of  com,  jo  bushels  of  malt  and  an  ox, 
besides  a  proportional  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provisions." 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  ready  leceptltm;  and  even 
(heir  horses  were  (rented  with  so  much  care  that  it  was  humor- 
ously said  that,  if  one  were  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  tbe  cduntry, 
it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton. 
Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter  was  a  public  day 
with  Gilpin.  For  the  reception  of  his  parisUmien  be  had  three 
tables  well  coveted— one  for  gentlemen,  tbe  second  for  husband- 
men, the  third  for  day-labourers;  and  this  piece  of  hospitality 
be  never  omitted,  even  when  losses  or  scarcity  made  its  continu- 
aoce-'difitcute.  .He  built  and  endowed  a  gnunmar-scbool  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  Of  £500,  educated  and  maintained  alaige  nnnbcr 
of  poor  children  at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more 
promising  pupib  with  means  of  studying  at  the  universities. 
So  many  young  peo]>le,  indeed,  flocked  to  his  school  that  there 
was  not  accomuKidation  for  them  in  Houghton,  and  he  had  to  fit 
up  part  of  his  bouse  as  a  boaiding  esublishment.  Gtjend  at 
the  ignorance  and  supetsUtlmt  which  the  remissness  of  the  clergy 
permitted  to  flourish  in  the  neighbouring  paitsbes,  be  used 
every  year  to  visit  tbe  most  neglected  parts  of  Northumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmoriand  and  Cumberland;  and  that 
hifown  flock  im'gbt  not  suffer,  he  was  at  tbe  expeue  of  a  constant 
assistant.  Among  hb  parishioners  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
judge,  and  did  great  service  in  preventing  bw-sui(s  amonpt 
them.  If  an  industrious  man  suffered  a  toss,  he  delighted  la 
make  it  good;  if  the  harvest  was  bad,  be  was  liberal  in  (he 
remission  of  tithes.  The  boldness  which  he  could  disiday  at 
need  is  well  illustrated  by  hu  action  in  regard  to  dueUinfr  Find- 
ing one  day  a  challenge-glove  stuck  up  on  the  door  of  a  church 
where  he  was  to  preach,  he  took  it  down  with  hb  own  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  the  pulpit  to  invei^  against  tbe  unchrutbn 
custom.  Hb  theological  paction  was  sot  in  acowd  with  aiqr  of 
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the  leligious  parties  of  hit  age,  and  Gladstone  thought  that 
the  catholicity  of  (he  Anglican  Church  was  better  exemplified 
in  his  career  thaii  in  those  of  more  prominent  ecclesiastics 
(pref.  to  A.  W.  Hutton's  edition  of  S.  R.  Maitland's  Essays 
on  Ike  Xefarmation).  He  was  not  satislied  with  the  Elizabethan 
settlement,  had  great  respect  for  the  Fathers,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  subscribe.  Archbishop  Sandys'  views  on 
the  Eucharist  horrified  him;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Bishop  Pilkington  and  Thomas 
Lever,  and  the  Puritans  had  some  hopv  oF  his  ^iiiiporl. 

A  life  of  Bernard  Hilpin,  wriir.  n  l>v  i  „  .,r,..  (.  .iil,  ii.n,  Li-fK.;.  of 
Chichc&ttr,  who  Kvl  Ui-ii  a  -4  <  .il|.;n  -  ,ir  H-ni^iiiii.n.  ■.mII  be 

found  in  Bates's  I'lMc  ifl,-a.i':nn  ,:/;.,i,^r  :!r.T:im,  i>Li  .  il-'i!ii!on, 
I68i).  A  tranrialion  of  ilu>  jktiili  tiy  Willi.iai  l>t<-.it:i',  miiii-<er, 
was  publislwd  at  London,  H>;-);  .md  In  if^i-'  ii  u.is  ri'i>ri[iii rl  in 
GlaifOW,  with  an  inlrodkictotv  l■^s.ly  tiy  l".<l".ird  Irvinj.  Ii  liTmi 
one  of  the  lives  in  C^r^^|>phv■r  \V.jrili\wirih\/;n-/i-ijL!3;;i  ii/fi:< 
(vol.  iti.,  4th  ed  ),  h.-iviii);  [/■■•■n  tni.ip.irc'l  wiili  CjiU  luri'-.  Ljlin 
te«.  Another  bi.vr.ii)liv  nf  I.Uiiin,  wliii  li,  In .■a.-v  t,  .nl-K  linl-  to 
Bishop  Cartel  on  V,  i%  i  -  "  rilttn  |jy  VVIlli.iiii  (",il|Mn.  M .  A.,  |  ir.  1    in  I  iry 

of  Ail»bury  (Lomi  !i,  17s  wnd  iNfl-i).    S-  .■       Di-i.  .v,,'.  /i'.n,-, 

GILSOMITE  (so  afur  6.  11.  Uil^ii  oi  -S-iU  Lake  City), 

or  UiNiAHne,  or  Uintaite,  a  description  of  asphalt  occurnng  in 
masses  acveral  incbes  in  diameter  in  the  UinU  (or  Uinuh) 
valley,  near  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  It  is  of  bUck  colour;  its 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  it  has  a  lustrous  surface.  When 
warmed  it  becomes  plastic,  and  on  further  healing  fuses  perfectly. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-065  to  fojo.  It  dissolves  freely 
in  hot  oil  of  turpentine.  The  output  amounted  to  10,916  short 
tons  for  the  year  1905,  and  the  value  was  S4*ii  per  ttm. 

OILTAKS,  a  hybrid  people,  originally  widespread  throughout 
the  I^wer  Amur  district,  but  now  confined  to  the  Amur  delta 
and  the  north  of  Sakhalin.  They  have  been  aSiliated  by  some 
nuthoritics  to  the  Ainu  of  Sakhalin  and  Yezo;  but  they  arc  more 
probably  a  mongrel  people,  and  Dr  A.  Anuchin  states  that 
there  are  two  types,  a  Alongoloid  with  sparse  beard,  high  cheek- 
bones and  flat  face,  and  a  Caucasic  with  bushy  beard  and  more 
regular  features.  The  Chinese  call  them  Yupiialtc,  "  Fish-skin- 
dad  people,"  from  their  wearing  a  peculiar  dress  made  from 
salmon  skin. 

See  E.  C.  Ravenstein,  The  Riuiians  on  tht  Amur  (1S61):  Dr  A. 
Anuchin,  Mem.  imo.  Soc.  Nal.  Sc.  xx.,  Supplement  (Moscow,  1877) ; 
H.  von  Siebold,  t'b^r  die  Aino  (Berlin,  1B81):  J-  Dcnikcr  in  Rr.ut 
d'nhnoiraphU  (Paris,  1884);  L.  Schrenck,  Dte  VMer  des  Amur- 
la»dts  (St  Peienburg,  1891). 

OIHBAL,  a  mechanical  device  [or  hanging  some  object  so 
that  it  should  keep  a  horizontal  and  constant  position,  while 
the  body  from  which  it  is  suspended  is  in  free  motion,  so  that 
the  motion  of  the  supporting  body  is.  not  communicated  to  it. 
It  Is  thus  used  particularly  for  the  suspension  of  compasses  or 
chronometers  and  lamps  at  sea,  and  usually  consists  of  a  ring 
freely  moving  on  an  axis,  within  which  the  object  swings  on  an 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  ring.  * 

The  word  is  derived  Xtom  the  O.  Fr.  iemd,  from  Lat.  gtmdlus, 
diminutive  of  leminus,  a  twin,  and  appears  also  in  gimtnd  or 
iimhtl  and  as  jemef,  eqtecially  as  a  term  for  a  ring  formed  of  two 
hoops  linked  together  and  capable  of  separation,  used  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  as  betrothal  and  keepi^  rings.  They 
sometimes  were  made  of  three  or  more  lioops  linked  together. 

OIHLBT  (from  the  0.  Fr.  gium&c/e/,  probably  S  diminutive 
of  the  O.E.  mmtie,  and  the  Scandinavian  wammU,  to  bore  or 
twist;  the  modem  French  is  (iMr()t  ■  tool  used  for  boring  small 
holes.  It  is  made  of  steel,  with  a  shaft  having  a  boUow  side, 
and  a  screw  at  the  toA  for  boring  the  wood;  the  handle  o(  wood 
is  fixed  trauvosely  to  the  shaft.  A  pmlet  is  always  A  until 
tool.  A  similar  tool  of  large  siie  is  c^led  an  "  auger  "  (see 
Tool). 

eniU.-{B  Scandinaman  mythology,  the  great  hall  of  heaven 
whither  the  ri^tcous  will  go  to  spend  eternity. 

GIMP,  or  Gyup.  (i)  (Of  somewhat  doubtful  origin,  but  prob- 
ably a  nasal  form  of  the  Fr.  guipure,  from  %uiptT,  to  cover  or 
"whip"  a  cord. over  with  silk),  a  stifi  trimming  made  of  ulk 
or  cotton  woven  around  a  firm  cord,  often  further  ornamented 
by  a  metal  cord  running  through  it.  It  is  also  sometimes 
CDTcrcd  with  bugles,  beads  or  other  tfistpiim  otnamuta.  The 


trimming  employed  by  upholsieren  to  edge  curtains,  draperies, 
the  seats  of  chairs,  lie,  is  also  called  gimp;  and  in  lace  work 
it  is  the  firmer  or  coarser  thread  which  outlines  the  pattern  and 
strengthens  the  material.  (1)  A  shortened  form  of  gimple  <tlia 
O.E.  wimple),  the  kerchief  worn  by  a  nun  around  her  thivat, 
sometimes  also  applied  to  a  nun's  stomacher. 

GIN,  an  aromatized  or  compounded  potable  spirit,  the  char- 
acterislic  flavour  of  which  is  derived  from  the  juniper  berry. 
The  word  "  gin  "  ii  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva,  both  bebig 
primarily  derived  from  the  Fr.  feniivre  (juniper).  The  use  of 
the  juniper  for  flavouring  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  traced  to 
the  invention,  or  perfecting,  by  Count  de  Morret,  son  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  of  juniper  wine.  It  was  the  custom  in  the  early 
days  of  the  spirit  industry,  in  distilling  sfurit  from  femmted 
liquors,  to  add  in  the  working  some  aromatic  ingredient*,  sadi 
as  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  &c.,  to  take  off  the  rtataeous 
flavour  of  the  crude  spirits  then  made.  The  invention  of  juniper 
wine,  no  doubt,  led  some  one  to  try  the  juniper  berry  far  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  flavouring  agent  was  found  not  only  to 
yield  an  agreeable  beverage,  but  also  to  impart  a  valuable 
mediiinal  quality  to  the  spirit,  it  was  generally  made  use  of  by 
makers  of  aromatiaed  spirits  thereafter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
use  of  grains  of  paradise,  pq>per  and  so  on,  in  the  eaity  days  of 
spirit  manufacture,  for  the  object  mentioned  above,  indirectly 
gave  rise  to  the  statements  which  are  still  found  tn  current  tAt- 
books  and  worlcs  of  reference  as  to  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
cocculus  indicta,  sulphuric  acid  and  so  on,  for  the  putpow  flf 
adulterating  spirits.  It  is  quite  ccrt^n  that  tuch  nitteriala  an 
not  used  nowadays,  and  it  would  indeed,  in  view  of  modern 
conditions  oC  manufacture  and  of  public  taste,  be  hard  to  find  a 
reason  for  their  use.  The  same  applies  to  the  suggesticms  that 
such  substances  as  acetate  of  lead,  alum  or  sulphate  of  cine 'arc 
employed  for  the  fining  of  gin. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  gin,  namely,  the  Dutch  ge»Aa 
at  heilaiuis  atid  the  British  gin.  Each  of  these  types  exists  io 
the  4hape  of  numerous  sub-varieties.  Broadly  spoking,  British 
gin  a  prepared  with  a  highly  rectified  s|ririt,  whereas  ia  the 
manufactnre  of  Dutch  gin  a  preliminary  rectification  is  not  an 
inlegral  part  of  the  process.  The  old-fashioned  Hollands  is 
prepared  much  after  the  fotlovnng  fashion.  A  mash  consisiiog 
of  about  one-third  of  mailed  barley  or  bete  and  two-thirds  rye- 
meal  is  prepared,  and  infused  at  a  somewhat  high  lemperatnre. 
After  ccHriing,  the  whole  is  set  to  ferment  with  a  small  quantlly 
of  yeast.  After  two  to  three  days  the  attenuation  is  complete, 
and  the  wash  so  obtained  is  distilled,  and  the  resulting  distillate 
(the  low  wines)  is  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  the  flavouring 
matter  (juniper  berries,  &c.)  and  a  little  salt.  Originally  the 
juniper  berries  were  ground  vnth  the  raah,  but  this  practice  no 
longer  obtains,  but  some  distillers,  it  is  believed,  still  mix  the 
juniper  berries  with  the  wort  and  subject  the  whde  to  fermenta- 
tion. When  the  redistillation  over  juniper  is  repeated,  the 
product  is  termed  douUe  (fcDetu,  &c.).  There  are  numerous 
variations  in  the  process  described,  wheat  being  frequently, 
employed  in  lieu  of  rye.  In  the  ntanufacture  of  British  gin,' 
a  highly  rectified  ipirit  (see  Snarrs)  is  redistilled  in  the  presence 
of  the  flavouring  matter  (principally  juniper  and  coriander), 
and  frequently  this  operation  is  repeated  several  times.  Tlie 
product  so  obtained  constitutes  the  "  dry  "  gin  of  commerce. 
Sweetened  or  cordialiaed  gin  is  obtained  by  adding  sugar  and 

*  The  precise  origin  of  the  term  "  Old  Tom,"  as  applied  to  un- 
sweetened gin.  appears  to  be  somewhat  obicure.  In  the  Englisb 
case  of  Boerd  &  Son  v.  Huddart  pW).  'n  which  the  plaintiffs  estab- 
lished their  right  to  the  "  Cat  Brand  "  trsde-marte,  it  was  prewd 
before  Sir  Justice  Swinfen  Lady  ttist  this  firm  bad  firM  adopted 
about  1840  the  punning  association  of  the  picture  of  a  Tom  cat 
on  a  barrel  with  the  name  of  "  Old  Tom  ":  and  it  was  at  one  lime 
supposed  that  this  was  due  to  a  tradition  that  a  cat  had  fallen  into 
one  of  the  vats,  the  Rin  from  which  wa*  highly  esteemed.  But  the 
term  "  Old  Tom"  had  been  known  before  thai, and  Messrs  Boord  ft 
Son  inform  nt  that  previously  "  Old  Tom  "  tud  been  a  man,  namely 
"old  Thomas  Chamberlain  of  Hodge's  dUtillcry";  an  old  labd 
book  in  thdr  posics«on  (1909)  show*  a  label  and  tHll-hc«l  with  a 
piclurc  oif  "  Old  Tom  "  the  man  on  it,  and  another  labd  shows  a 
pistura  of  a  milar  lad  on  shipboard  deKtteed  as  "  Young  Tom." 
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mattB  (juniper,  coriuider,  iwgellM,  ftc)  lo  the  dty 
[oferior  qutUtie*  of  gin  an  ntde'bjr  aiinply  adding 

ib  to  plain  spirit,  thedbtillationprocesc  bang  omitted. 
Jal  oil  of  juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  gin  a 

pretcribed  in  affections  of  the  uriury  organ*. 

T,  AKTOH  <t8i9-i89i),  Gennan  hbtorbn,  was  the 

ennan  father  and  a  ^vonlc  mother,  and  was  bore  at 

the  3rd  of  September  1839.  He  studied  at  Prague 
mfitc,  and,  after  travelling  cxtcnEi\-eiy  in  search  ol 
saterial,  became  professor  of  btstoiy  at  the  university 

and  archivist  for  Bohemia  in  iSfii.  Be  died  at 

the  34th  of  October  1893.  Gindelyis  chief  orark  is 
MK  des  dreiitigjahrigen  Kritg:s  (Prague,  1869-1880), 

been  tran^ted  into  English  (New  York,  1884); 
torical.  vork  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  period  ol  the 
us'  War.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  Ua  numerous 
ks  are:  GtschithU  dtr  hSkmistktn-  Brlidrr  (Prague, 
t;  Rudolf  II.  wnd  seim  Zeit  (1862-1868),  and  a  criti- 
aDenslein,  Waldslein  leiihrend  seinn  eriUn  Ccneralals 
[e  wrote  a  history  of  Beihlcn  Gabor  in  Hungarian, 
d  the  Mo»um€iUa  hisioriae  Boktmica.  Ginddy^ 
IS.  work,  Cttckichte  dtr  Grgtnrejormalim  in  BdkmtH, 

by  T.  Tupelz  (1804). 
tl/gemriat  deulsche  Bifgrapkie,  Band  49  (Lelpiix,  1904). 
L,  or  Ji\GAL  (Hindostani  janjal),  a  gun  used  by  the 
roughout  the  East,  usual^  a  U^t  piece  mounted  on 
t  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  h^vy  musket  fired 

(Pr.  gtngembrt,  Ger,  Ingwer),  the  rhizome  or  under- 
m  of  Zingiber  officinale  (nat.  ord.  Zingibcraceae),  a 
reed-ltke  plant  grovring  from  3  to  4  ft,  high.  The 
d  leaves  are  borne  on  separate  stems,  those  o(  ihc 
ig  shorter  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  averaging  from 

The  flowers  themselves  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  the 
mse  ovate-oblong  cone-like  spikes  from  a  to  3  in.  long, 
)f  obtuse  strongly-imbricated  bracts  with  membranous 
ich  bract  enclosing  a  single  small  sessile  flower.  The 
alternate  and  arranged  in  two  rows,  bright  green, 
pering  at  both  ends,  with  very  short  stalks  and  long 
dch  stand  away  from  the  stem  and  end  in  two  small 
llriclcs.  The  plant  rarely  flowers  and  the  fruit  is 
'Hiough  not  found  in  a  wild  state,  !l  is  considered 
[ood  reason  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  pans  of  Asia, 
I  it  has  been  cultivated  from  an  early  period  and  the 
ported  into  England.  From  Aua  the  pbnt  has  spread 
/est  Indies,  South  America,  western  tn^c^  Africa, 
ilia.   It  b  commonly  grown  In  botanic  gardens  in 

of  ginger  as  a  si^cc  has  been  known  from  very  early 
m  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  a 
■outbem  Arabia,'  and  was  received  by  them  by  way. 
1  Sea:  >n  India  it  has  also  been  known  from  a  very 
iod,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  being  derived  from 
it.  Flilckiger  and  Hiinbury,  in  their  Pharmaeographia, 
diowing  notes  on  the  Mstory  of  ginger.  On  the 
if  Vincent's  Cofitmeree  and  Navigation  0}  the  Ancicnis, 
1  that  in  the  list  of  imports  from  the  Red  Sea  into 
,  which  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  were  there 
be  Roman  fiscal  duty,  gjnser  occurs  among  other 
xs.  So  frequent  is  the  mention  of  ginger  in  umilar 
J  the  middle  ages,  that  it  e^^■dcntly  consliiuied  an 
item  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
icars  in  the  tirid  of  duties  levied  at  Acre  in  Palestine 
I,  in  that  of  Barcelona  in  isii,  Marseilles  in  iizS 
in  1^46.  Ginger  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in 
•en  before  ihc  Norman  Conquest,  being  often  referred 
inglo-Saxon  Iccch-books  of  the  iith  centuiy.  It  was 
ion  in  the  i3ih  and  uih  centuries,  ranking  next  in 
eppcr,  which  was  then  the  commonest  of  aU  qnces, 
{  on  an  average  about  is.  -jd.  per  lb.  Three  kinds  of 
a  known  among  the  merchants  of  Italy  about  the 
the  I4th  century:  (i)  Belledi  or  Sakdi,  in  Aratric 


name,  which,  as  appUed  to  ginger,  would  sigidfy  country  or 
wild,  and  denotes  common  ginger;  (1)  CofoMMaff,  which  refers 
to  Golumbum,  Kolam  or  Quilon,  a  port  in  Travancore,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  middle  ages;  and  (3)  Micekino,  a 
name  which  denoted  that  the  qtice  had  been  brought  from  or 
by  way  of  Mecca.  Mateo  Pdo  seems  to  have  seen  the  ginger 
|:^nt  both  in  India  and  China  between  laSoond  1190.  Jt^not 
Montecorvino,  a  missionary  friar  who  vi»led  India  about  1192, 
^ves  a  description  of  the  plant,  and  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  root 
being  dug  up  and  transported.  Nicoto  di  Conto,  a  Venetian 
merchant  In  the  eariy  part  Of  the  i  jth  century,  also  describes 
the  plant  and  the  colkctimi  of  the  root,  as  seen  by  him  in  India. 
Though  the  Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt,  some  of 
the  superior  kinds  were  taken  from  India  overland  by  the  Black 
Sea.  The  spice  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  America 


hwiBnOiTft'Mnn'iiriiMrfadrnMlt.bTptrainknofJ  ftA.CbuRMI. 
Ginger  (ZJ«Cibr<>fEn'iialr).aboirtf  nat.  die,  with  leafyand  flowcrinc 

Mcm;  the  lormer  cut  off  short 
I.    Fknm.  A    Labellum,  reprewniing  two 

3.    Flower  .in  wrtkal  Mction.  barren  atainenk 

3.  Fertile  stamen ,envclaping the    si.  Fertile  itamea. 
ttyle which  projectsaoove it.    y,.  Staminode. 

4.  Piece  o(  Jeafy  stein.   1-3    jt.   Hp.  of  style'  hearing  the 

efdarged.  stigma, 
f,    SepaU.  X,  Style. 

p,   IVtali.  fi,  Honey-secrctiiv  gbnds. 

by  Francisco  de  Mendoca,  who  took  U  from  the  East  Indies  to 
New  Spun.  It  seems  to  l»ve  been  shipped  for  commercial  pur- 
poses from  San  Domtngo  as  early  as  1585,  and  from  Barbados 
in  1654;  so  early  as  1547  considerable  quantities  were  sent  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Spain. 

Ginger  u  known  in  commerce  in  two  distinct  forms,  termed 
respectively  coaled  and  uncoated  ginger,  as  having  or  wanting 
the  epidermis.  For  the  first,  the  pieces,  which  are  called  "races  " 
or  "  hands,"  from  their  irregular  palmate  form,  arc  washed  and 
simply  dried  in  the  sun.  In  this  form  ginger  presents  a  brown, 
more  or  Ic»  irregularly  wrinkled  or  striated  surface,  and  when 
broken  shows  a  dark  brownish  fraclurc,  hard,  and  sometimes 
homy  and  resinous.  To  produce  uncoated  ginger  the  rhizomes 
are  washed,  scraped  and  sun-dried,  and  are  often  subjected 
10  a  system  of  bleaching,  either  from  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  or  by  immer^on  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  chlorin- 
ated lime.  The  whitewashed  appearance  that  much  of  the 
ginger  has,  as  seen  in  the  iho^s,  v&  4a£  \»  >hK  VnA. 
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i  ->  «n-r.:.\|  t\M(;n(  is  suppoted  by  some  to  give  (he 
.ji,,,  „         howvver,  covers  an  inferior 

. »  ■"  •  ■  .  \  •  r,  ..i,  t  iv  .kii-i'ii-J  liy  ihc  tasc  vfiih  which  it 
'i!  ■•  "!iiii-)M»<iit)  :>ubsiunceatthebottom 
_  ■      .  1  4i     toiii.iiticil.    UnimtcU  ^a^,  as  seen 

'  •  ■  '  ' '  •*  ■    1'  M  iKli-  )><iitik  An  inch  or  less  in  kngth  lo 

•   I  |«i.\Mo[sewral  joints, the'"  nc«  " 

*  ■  '■  *     ''  "^ . I 4      lung;  each  branth  hasa  dcpres- 

■"  "  llii-  (ormcr  alUchment  of  a  leafy 

'         t  ■  *''*">  »»«  whitewashed,  is  a  pak  buff;  it  is 

'•■"■■■'••'"''■<«'ii».lir«Lin(twiihailiortinealyfraciure, 
,  '■■"fl'"»>l»«Miil.««iiIilicbrokcnpartsnumerousshort 

,  •itiiiiil,  ot  KinEcr  are  starch,  vobtile  ofl  (to 

'  '«  '-I'mr  .>!  tlie  spice  U  due)  and  resin  (lo 

.  '  _  ,fil'"i>'l  II- I'liiiKincy).  Uichicf  uic  isa»a  comiimpnt 
■■■  I  ,    1"'  '  "oiuachic  mi-dicinc  it  isalio  usoj 

'..lU  '  I  '"j"'!!-'''!.  .ininiatic  and  carniinalivc  properliL'S 
"",  .1  ■■I  '""■li  »        111  .ituiiie  djspcpsij,  cs[xvially  il  accoin- 

I  „i'l  "  '"il'.i"*'.  iind  as  an  ndjunct  to  purcjlivc  modi- 

■■"   ,  '  I'-xti-rniUy  ap,itird  as  a  riiLi'facicni.  it 

*"■  ,  I  '      I''"      '"■adachc and  louthachc.    Tlic  rhiiiimrs 

'  'n  ■  »i  *  stale,  wa^hiil,  srraDcd  and  prcicn'iil  In 

'  ,'„   Ul..mu-.  iirc«-rve,  wliich  is  largely  exported  bolU 

"  ,  ill.  tt-'  '  I  "'In--  ami  Iron*  Clilnn.  Cut  up  into  pieces  like 
"   ,ii"l  I'"  "*'■*' sugar,  singer  alio  forms  a  myagrceablc 

IIIHllHAM,  a  tiitinn  or  linen  cloth,  for  the  name  of  which 
Mi.il  ■■(iKi'i^       * "HKesitd.    Il  is  said  to  have  been  m.ide  at 

(  ):>i"l>,  ■*  I'filUny;  tlic  A'cw  Eit£iish  DUlionary 

iliiin--.  ll""  wiinl  from  Malay  ging-gang,  meaning  "striped." 
I  III  I  liiili  iMiow  »f  .t  liKht  or  medium  weight,  and  woven  of  dyed 
III  v.1iii>~  >iiiii''  I'ilhcr  iu  a  single  colour  or  difCcTcnt  colours,  and 
ill  iiii'i^  iliiiks  or  plaids.  It  is  made  in  Lanc.i^hire  and 
III  4>l.i''i:i>w,  .tud  al->a  to  a  large  exicni  in  tiK  United  States. 
Iiiiil-ili'in'i  »f  it  VTI-'  obtained  by  colico-ptinting.    It  is  used  for 

,|^l  ■•^^■^,  *r. 

GINfil,  or  CiNCF.r,  a  rock  fortress  of  southern  India,  in  The 
Siiuili  Aniii  ilislrict  of  Madras.  It  consists  of  three  hills,  con- 
ni'tiid  by  w.ilK  enclosing  an  area  of  7  sq.  m.,  and  practically 
iiiipn-Riuble  I"  assault.  The  origin  of  the  fortress  is  ihroudcd 
ill  li-Ki-iid.  When  occupied  by  the  Mahratlas  at  the  end  of  the 
i7lhM-ntury.  it  withstood  a  siege  of  eight  years  against  the  armies 
<)(  Auraiig/t'b.  In  17  jo  il  ^t'as  capiured  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  with  .1  strnni;  force  for  eleven  years.  It  surrendered  to  the 
Mngliiih  in  17(11,  in  the  woMs  of  Orme,  "terminated  the  long 
hwililititTiliclwecn  the  two  rival  European  powers  in  Coromandel, 
and  11  (1  ]i'>t  a  siiigli:  cnvign  of  the  French  nation  avowed  by  the 
■Ulliority  iif  its  govrrnment  in  any  part  of  India." 

OINCUENl  PIERRE  LOUIS  (174)1-1(115),  French  author, 
iHirn  iin  the  17th  of  April  ■  74R  at  Kcnnes,  In  Brittany.  Ke 
«:j>  vdutJti-d  at  a  Ji-suit  collej:c  in  liis  native  town,  and  came 
III  r.iiiv  in  1 77;.  He  wrotf  criirt  isms  for  the  Mereuredf  Franfc, 
aiul  I  iiiii]Hi\i-il  a  comic  opcr.a,  Pom  pern  in  (1777).  The  Snllre  des 
v.'.'i'i  (177ft)  and  the  Confrssii-it  de  Zulmi  (1779)  followed. 

C-tititinH  nr.-is  cl.iime<l  by  six  or  seven  different  authors,  and 
tS.>ii|ih  the  value  of  the  piece  is  not  very  great,  it  obtained  great 
His  defence  of  rii.rini  agninst  the  partisans  of  (^luck 
I-  1,1,  '-..F-i  >till  morL-  wiildy  kniiwn.    lie  hailcihhc  first  symptoms 
.V  Ki-ti>Iuiion,  jiiinul  Ciiisrppc  Ccrutti,  the  author  of  the 
v.'  <h.-->.-  f,-v  If  /ifu fie  Jruiii,>ii I  (17S8},  and  others  in  producing 
.*■.      t     li.'.'jxri'ijr,  a  weekly  {laper  addressed  to  the  villages 
1  >  1.1-    Iff  ,il«<  celebrated  in  an  indi/Ierent  ode  the  opening 
.'  .■  •i,iU'»  Ki  ncr.d.    in  hi^  Lrtircs  tur  Us  (oiijtssions  de  J  -J . 
V  >■'.  I.  .1-.J1I  hedt-U-nded  the  lifeandprinciplcsof  hisauthor. 
w.tt  i-iipiiMitifd  during  the  Terror,  and  only  csciped  with 
,  T'l  ih',- •Ixwiif.tll  i>r  Robespierre.   Some  time  after  his  rdease 
«,       ■■..-1.  .!»  dim  ti>r  scmr.il  <il  the  "commission  executive 
■;i;..;>-M  I'lilili'iuv,"  in  ttorij^nizinR  the  system  of  public 

  .111,1  lie  «ak  an  oriuin.il  member  of  (he  Institute  of 

>  ..  I  I  i  .--  the  ilireitory  appnlntid  him  minister  plcni- 
.  .  .   •\  :■•  i!u'  Lii'i:  of  S;irilii.ij.    .After  fulfilling  his  duties 

 \rt\  little  Iu  thi- Niti  .F:>i  !i.in  uf  hisrmployers, 

.,  .  .  i.tifi-l  ii-i  J  time  tu  hn  (.uuiiiiy  liou><  of  St  Prix,  in 


the  valley  of  MontmoRncy.  He  waa  appointed  a  member  tl 
the  tribunate,  but  Napoleoa,  finding  that  be  was  not  suffideoily 
tractable,  bad  him  expelled  at  the  first  "  purge,"  and  Ginfueo^ 
returned  to  his  literary  puniiits.  He  was  one  of  the  oommissioa 
charged  to  continue  the  Hittoirt  liMrak*  dt  id  Pniiu*,  ud  he 
contributed  to  the  volumes  of  this  leiin  wbtdi  appeared  in  1814. 
1817  and  183a  Giogueni'a  most  important  work  is  the  HMfnrc 
tiuirairc  d'llalU  (14  vols.,  i8ii-i8jj).  He  was  putting  tbc 
finishing  touches  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  when  he  died 
on  the.  nth  of  November  1815.  The  last  five  volumes  wen 
written  by  Francesco  Salfi  and  revised  hf  Piem  Dumou. 

In  the  composition  of  his  htttory  of  Italian  litenture  be  was 
guided  for  the  most  part  by  the  great  workof  GirolamoTiraboidii, 
but  he  avoids  the  prejudices  and  party  views  of  his  model. 

Cingucn^  edited  the  Dicad*  pkUosoMque,  politique  d  liUirairt 
till  it  was  Bupprcucd  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  He  contributed  larxrly 
to  the  Biotrabhie  tDtiKTttllr,  the  Merfure  it  Franrt  and  the.  £>■ 
cyrlopidie  milkadique;  and  be  edited  the  worlu  of  Chamfort  and  of 
Lcbrun.  Among  tii«  minor  productions  arc  an  opera,  Fompni* 
ou  U  luieur  myttifii  (1777);  La  Satire  des  sabres  (1778);  Dt 
I'aHlorili  de  Rabtlais  datn  ta  rivolMion  ffiienit  (1701):  Dt  M. 
Nrtkar  (179.S):  Faida  numtUt  (1810):  Fatlet  imUiUt  {1814}.  Sec 
"  Eluge  dc  <jinituen6  "  by  Uacier,  in  the  Utmmrtt  it  ruuisraf,  tern, 
vii.;  "  DiKours"  by  M.  Daunou,  prefixed  to  the  xnd  «d.  of  the 
Hist.  lilt,  d'llalie;  'D.  J.  Carat,  Notitt  tnr  la  vie  el  Ui  MRracff  de 
P.  L.  Guingfnt,  prefiiKa  toa  catalogue  ol  his  library  (^ris,  1817). 

GINKEL,  GODART  VAH  (1630-17OJ),  ist  carl  of  AtUone. 
Dutch  general  in  the  service  of  En^^and,  was  bora  at  Utrecht 
in  i6jo.   He  came  of  a  noble  family,  and  bore  the  title  of  Baroo 
van  Recde,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Godart  Adrian  van  Reede, 
Baron  Ginkel.   In  his  youth  Ik  entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  ia 
1688  he  followed  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  eapciiition  to 
England.    In  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  by 
amcmorableexploit — the  pursuit,  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Scottish 
regiment  which  bad  mutinied  at  Ipswich,  and  was  matching 
northward  across  the  feus.    It  was  the  alarm  excited  Iqr 
mutiny  that  facilitated  ttie  passing  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act.  Is 
i6go  Ginkcl  accompanied  William  III.  to  Ireland,  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyac. 
On  the  king's  return  to  Engbnd  General  Ginkel  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  todc  the  field  in  the  qmng  of 
i69r,  and  established  his  headquarten  at  MuUingar.  Among 
those  who  held  a  command  under  him  was  the  marquis  of 
Ruvigny,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  in 
June  Ginkel  took  Ihc  fortress  of  Dallymon,  capturing  tbe  whole 
garrison  of  loeo  men.  The  En^irii  lost  only  8  men.  After 
reconstructing  the  fortifications  of  Ballymore  the  umy  marched 
to  Alhlone,  then  one  of  the  moM  important  of  tbe  fortified  towns 
of  Ireland.    The  Irish  defenders  of  the  place  were  commanded 
by  a  distinguished  French  general,  Saint-Ruth.   The  firing 
began  on  June  igth,  and  on  the  joih  the  town  was  iioiBCd, 
the  Irish  army  retreating  towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  theit 
position  at  Aughrim.   Having  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  Athlone  and  left  a  garrison  there,  Ginkel  led  the  English, 
on  July  nth,  to  Aughrim.    An  immediate  attack  was  resolved 
on,  and,  after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  contest,  the 
crisis  waa  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Saint-Ruth,  and  the 
disorganized  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.    A  horrible  slaughter 
of  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4000  corpses  were  leii 
unburied  on  the  field,  besides  a  multitude  of  others  that  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  retreat.    Catway  next  capitulated,  its 
garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Limerick.  There  the  viceroy 
Tyrconnel  was  in  command  of  a  brgc  force,  but  his  sudden  death 
early  in  August  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sarv 
field  and  the  Frenchman  D'Usson.    Tlie  English  came  in  sight  of 
tlic  town  on  the  day  ol  Tyrconncl's  death,  and  the  bombardment 
was  immediately  begun.   Ginkel,  by  a  bold  device,  crossed  the 
Shannon  and  captured  the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry.  A  few  days 
later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  and  after  difficult 
ncgotialions  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  terms  of  which  were 
divided  into  a  civil  and  a  military  treaty.    Thus  was  com[deted 
the  conquest  or  pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  services  the 
Dutch  general  were  amply  recognized  and  rewarded.    He  te-' 
ceivcd  the  formal  thanks  of  the  House  of  ConmtHts,  and  wn 
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cMUd  by  the  king  lit  taA  at  Athloae  m&  bann  o(  Aughriin. 
Ik  inmeiuc  forfeited  estatct  of  Uk  ctri  c4  Limerkk  were  given 
to  htm,  bui  tbegTAD  t  was  &  few  years  later  revoked  by  the  Engliih 
puliament.  The  earl  cootinued  lo  aerve  in  the  English  army, 
•Bd  accompuied  ibe  kins  to  tbe  continent  in  i693>  He  fought 
u  tbe  aieget  of  Namur  and  tbe  battle  of  Nccrwlnden,  and 
BMiited  in  destroying  ihe  French  magazine  at  Civet.  In  1703, 
wiiving  his  own  claims  to  the  poaiiion  of  commander-in-chief, 
be  umitianded  tbe  Dutch  serving  under  the  dukeof  Marlborough. 
He  died  at  Utredit  on  tbe  ntb  of  Febniaiy  1703,  and  was 
mccecded  by  his  son  ibe  and  earl  (1668-1719), «  d^inguiabcd 
soldier  in  the  reigns  of  WiUiam  III.  and  Anne.  On  tbe  deatb 
of  Jbcotb  earl  without  issue  in  1S44.  the  title  became  cKtioct. 

dlHSBDRO,  CHRimAH  DAVID  (1831-  ),  Hebrew  scholar, 
wu  bom  at  Warsaw  on  tbe  15th  of  December  iftjt.  Coning  to 
Ea^and  chortly  after  tbe  eoinpletioo  of  bli  edncatloD  In  tbe 
RabtHflic  College  at  Warsaw,  Dr  Giiuburg  continued  hb  study 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  special  attention  to  the  MegiUoth. 
Tbe  first  result  of  these  studies  was  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  SoDgs,  with  a  commentary  historical  and  critical,  published 
b  1857.  A  similar  iianslation  of  Ecclcsiastes.  followed  by 
Utatiies  on  the  Karaites,  on  the  Esscoes  and  on  the  Kabbala, 
liept  the  author  prominently  before  biblical  students  while  he 
was  preparing  tbe  first  sections  of  hb  motnum  »piu,  the  critical 
uudy  of  the  Masaorah.  Beginning  in  1867  with  the  publication 
<I  Jacob  ben  Cfaajim's  Inlioductioo  to  the  Habtiinic  Bible, 
(iebrcw  and  Englbh,  with  notices,  and  the  Uassoreth  Ha- 
MuMTCth  of  Elias  I^vita,  in  Hebrew,  with  translation  and 
commentary,  Dr  Ginsburg  took  rank  as  an  eminent  Hebrew 
Kfaolar.  In  1870  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members 
ol  the  committee  for  the  levbion  of  the  English  version  of  Ihe 
Old  Testament.  Hb  life-work  culminated  in  the  publication 
of  the  Maasorah,  in  three  volumes  folio  C1880-18S6},  followed 
by  t)ie  Masoretico^ritical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (i&m), 
ind  ibe-claboratc  introduction  to  it  (18Q7).  Dr  Ginsburg  had 
one  predecessor  in  the  field,  the  learned  Jacob  ben  Cbajimi  who 
in  isu-iS^S  publidied  tbe  second  Rabbinic  Bible,  containing 
what  bas  ever  stnra  been  known  u  the  Mauorah;  but  neither 
were  tbe  laaUriaJs  available  nw  waa  criticism  sufficiently 
advanced  for  a  complete  editioa.  Dr  Ginsburg  took  up  the 
subject  almost  where  it  was  left  by  those  early  pioneers,  and 
collected  portions  of  tbe  Massorab  from  the  countless  HSS. 
scattered  throughout  Europe  and  the  East.  More  recently 
Dt  Ginsburg  has  published  FotttntOiM  ^  MammaiiU  «f  Ikt 
Bdnw  Bible  ( t8g;  and  189S),  aitd  Tkt  Ttxt  vftiu  B^rm  Bible 
in  AiifituliOHi  (1903),  in  addition  to  a  critical  treatise  "on  the 
rdationsbip  of  the  so-called  Codes  Babylonicua  of  A.D.  gi6  to 
tbe  Eastern  Recension  of  tbe  Hebrew  Teat "  (iSgg,  for  private 
drculatien).  In  tbe  Ust-ncDtioned  work  be  seeks  to  prove  that 
Ibe  St  Petersburg  Codex,  for  so  many  years  accepted  a«  the 
gennioe  text  of  the  Babylonian  school,  bin  reality  a  Palestinian 
lett  carefully  alUrcd  so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  the 
BabykMuut  recension.  He  ai^MequentlyuDdettook  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  ediiua  of  the  Hdmw  Bible  for  the  BritiA  and 
Fore^  Bible  Society.  Ho  alio  contributed  mtay  articles  to 
J.  Kitto'a  Encydcptttdit,  W.  Smith's  DiaiMory  tf  CMrislian 
Biopapky  and  the  Eiicyclcpatdio  Brilatmica. 

SmiBIIQi  tbe  root  of  a  spccieaof  Panax  (PJlinung),  native  of 
Manchuria  and  Korsa,  boongiBS  to  tbe  utunl  Older  Ataliaceac, 
need  in  China  as  a  medidne.  Otber  roots  art  substituted  for  it, 
Doubly  that  of  Panax  quiitguefMiim,  distinguished  as  American 
giaicng,  and  imported  from  the  United  States.  At  one  time 
tbe  ginseng  obtained  from  Mancburia  was  considered  to  be  Ihe 
finest  quality,  and  in  coaaequeaGe  became  so  scarce  that  an 
imperial  edict  was  issued  imdiibiting  iu  collection.  That 
prepared  in  Korea  is  now  the  most  esteemed  variety.  Therootof 
tbe  wild  plant  b  preferred  to  that  ol  cullivatcd  ginseng,  and  the 
older  the  plant  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  root  considered  to 
be.  Great  care  is  taken  in  tbe  preparation  of  the  drug.  Tbe 
account  given  by  Koempfer  of  the  preparation  of  nindsin,  the 
not  of  Sium  nitut,  in  Korea,  wQI  give  a  good  idea  of  tbe  prepara- 
tioH  ol  (iaiens,  tunii  bdng  a  similar  drug  of  supposed  weaker 
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virtue,  obt^nod  from  1  diDcrent  plant,  and  often  coofondid 
with  ginseng.  "  In  tbe  beginning  of  winter  nearly  aU  tbe 
population  of  Sjansai  turn  out  to  collect  the  root,  and  make 
pr^Mrationa  for  sleeping  in  tbe  fields.  The  root,  when  collected, 
b  otacmted  for  three  days  in  fresh  water,  or  water  in  wbidi 
ike  bas  been  buled  twieie;  it  ta  tben  soapendod  In  a  dosed 
veasd  over  tbe  fire,  and  aftOTrards  dried,  until  from  tbe  base  to 
the  middle  it  assumes  a  hard,  reatnoua  and  tranducent  appear^ 
aitce,  which  b  considered  a  proof  df  its  good  quality." 

Ginseng  of  good  quaUty  generally  occurs'  ia  hard,  ratbct 
brittle,  tnnsluceat  iriecea,  about  tfae  sin  of  tbe  Ettle  fi^er, 
and  varying  In  lengtb  from  s  to  4  in.  Tbe  taste  is  macfla^Dous, 
sweetish  and  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic  The  root  b  frpquently 
forked,  and  it  b  probably  owing  lo  tbb  circumstance  that 
medicinal  properties  were  in  the  fitat  |dace  attributed  to  it, 
ita  resemblance  to  tbe  body  of  a  maa  bring  su^ossd  to  Indicate 
that  It  could  icstOR  virile  power  to  tbe  aged  and  Impotcat. 
In  price  it  varies  from  ti  or  ts  dollars  to  tbe  enormous  sum  of 
300  or  400  dollars  an  ounce. 

Lockhart  give*  a  graphic  dcicription  of  a  visit  to  s  gtiuene  mer- 
chant.  Opening  the  outer  box,  tbe  merchant  rcmoveil  tevcnrpapcr 

K reels  which  appeared  to  fill  ibe  box,  but  under  them  wai  a  Mcond 
X,  or  pcrhapi  two  small  boxes,  wbkh,  when  taken  out,  showed 
tbe  bottom  of  the  larn  box  and  «U  the  Intervening  spaoo  filed  wiA 
more  paper  paiceb.  These  paitds,  be  mid.  "  coatained  quitiUime. 
for  tbe  purpose  o(  abiorbinK  any  moisture  and  keeping  the  boMs 
quite  dry,  tlic  lime  being  packed  m  paper  for  the  take  of  deanlincti. 
TI1C  Emallcr  box,  which  ncld  theeinieng,  woi  lined  with  sheet-iead; 
tbe  gin5«ng  (unhtr  cnctoied  in  silk  wra|>))rrs  wa>  kept  in  little  dlken- 
COvotrd  t.ii\ts.  Taking  up  a  piccL",  lie  would  rci]ucst  his  visilor  rot 
to  li[i-jiliu  ui>on  it,  nor  haii.ilt'  il :  In'  \ujuI.1  iij.on  Ihc  nijny 

mcriu  o(  tliE  dcug  aod  ibe  ciue>  it  li^  eQ«ctetl.  The  <wvet  ot  (b« 
root,  according  (o  iti  quality,  was  lilk,  dtber  embroidend  or  plain, 
cotton  cloth  or  paper."  In  China  (he  giMeog  u  often  aent  to 
friend*  as  a  valuable  praeol;  in  tuch  cases,  "accompanying  (be 
medicine  11  usually  given  a  small,  bcautif  uUy-fini*hed  double  kettle, 
in  which  the  ginseng  b  prepared  ai  follows.  The  inner  kettle  b 
made  of  silver,  and  between  thU  and  tbe  outside  veud,  which  b  a 
copper  jacket,  b  a  small  space  for  holding  water.  Tbe  nlver  kettle, 
which  fits  on  a  ring  near  tbe  top  of  tbe  outer  covering,  has  a  cup-libs 
cover  in  which  rice  b  placed  with  a  little  water;  the  ginseng  is  put 
in  tbe  inner  vessel  witli  water,  a  cover  u  placed  over  (oe  whole,  and 
the  apparatus  b  put  on  tbe  fire.  When  tbe  rice  In  the  cover  bsufi- 
ciemiy  cooked,  the  medicine  u  ready,  and  b  then  eaten  by  tbe 
patient,  who  drinks  Ibe  ginseng  tea  at  the  same  time."  Tbe  dose 
of  tbe  root  U  from  60  to  90  grains.  During  the  use  of  the  drug  tc^ 
drinking  a  forbidden  for  at  leau  a  month,  but  no  other  chaiwt  b 
nude  in  the  diet.  It  is  taken  in  the  roomiiw  Man  breakfast,  frcna 
three  to  ^ht  day*  together,  and  sometimes  it  b  token  in  tbe  evening 
before  going  to  bed. 

The  action  of  the  dny  appears  to  be  entirely  psychic,  and  com- 
parable  to  that  of  the  maadrake  ol  tbe  Hcbmra.  There  b  no 
evidence  that  it  possesses  any  pharmacological  or  therapeutic 
pFopertiea. 

See  Porter  Smith,  CUmeu  Mtltria  UtdUa.  p.  103;  JUparU  am 
Trad*  ai  tkt  Trtaly  Poru  oj  CUna  (1B68),  p.  63;  Lockbart,  Uti. 
Uiuicnary  in  CUna  (and  cd.},  p.  107;  BnU.  de  ia  SoeOU  ImftnaU 
d*  Nal.  dt  ifoKou  (1B65),  No.  I,  ■».  70-76:  Pkarmactntkal  Jaanial 
(1),  vtA.  iii.  pp.  igr,  333.  M,  voL  Ix.  p.  77:  Lewis,  UaUria  Maiiea, 
p.  324:Ceoffroy,  trad,  de  malUrt  wMkala,  t.  H.  p.  lia;  Kaaasvicr, 
AmonilaUt  vnHeaa,  p.  834.. 

OIOBBBTI,  VIHGBUZO  (1801-1859),  ItaHan  pbikaopber, 
publidst  and  politldan,  waa  bom  in  Turin  on  the  5th  of  April 
1801.  He  was  educated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  witb  a 
view  to  the  priesthood  and  ordained  in  1S15.  At  first  he  led  a 
-very  retired  life;  but  gradually  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  bb  country  and  tbe  new  political  ideas  as  well 
as  in  tbe  h'terature  of  the  day.  Partly  under  tbe  influence  of 
Manini,  the  freedom  of  Italy  became  his  ruling  motive  in  life,— 
its  emancipation,  not  only  from  foreign  masters,  but  from  modes 
of  thought  alien,  to  Its  genius,  and  detrimental  to  its  European 
authority.  Thb  authority  was  in  bb  mind  connected  with 
papal  supremacy,  though  in  a  way  quite  novel — inteUectnal 
rather  than  political.  This  must  be  remembered  in  conudering 
nearly  all  his  writings,  and  also  in  estimating  hb  position,  both 
in  relation  to  the  ruling  clerical  party— tbe  Jesuits— and  also 
to  the  politics  of  tbe  court  of  Piedmont  after  tbe  accessioa  of 
Charles  Albert  in  1831.  He  was  now  noticed  by  the  king  and 
made  one  of  hb  chi^rfaliis.  Hb  popularity  and  private  Influence, 
bowever.  were  reuoas  weugb  for  tbe  cotirt  party  to  nark  bin 
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foe  exile;  be  was  not  one  of  them,  and  could  not  be  depended  on. 
Knowing  this,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1833,  but  was  suddenly 
airated  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and,  after  an  unpriioniMn  t  of 
four  months,  was  banished  without  a  trial.  Gioberti  first  went 
to  Paris,  and,  a  year  later,  to  Brusseb,  where  be  remained  till 
184s,  teaching  philosophy,  and  assisting  a  friend  in  the  work 
of  a  private  school.  Me  nevertheless  found  time  to  write  many 
woilu  of  philoaot^iical  importance,  with  spcdal  reference  to  his 
country  and  ita  poaittoB.  An  amnesty  having  been  declared 
by  Charles  Albert  in  1846,  Gioberti  (who  was  again  in  Paris) 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Italy,  hut  refused  to  do  so  till  the  end 
of  1847.  On  his  entrance  into  Turin  on  the  39th  of  April  184S 
he  was  received  ^ith  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  refused  the 
dignity  of  senator  offered  him  by  Charles  Albert,  preferringto 
represent  his  native  town  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  which 
he  was  soon  elected  president.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  headed  by  Gioberti;  but  with  the 
acces^n  of  Victor  Emmannd  in  Uarch  1849,  his  active  life 
came  to  an  end.  For  a  short  time  indeed  beludd  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  tlioa^  without  a  portfolio;  but  an  ineconcilable 
disagreement  soon  followed,  and  his  removal  from  Turin  was 
accomplished  by  his  appointment  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  whence 
be  never  returned.  There,  refusing  the  pension  which  had  been 
offered  him  and  all  eccle^stical  pfefcnqent,  he  lived  frugally, 
and  spent  his  days  and  nights  as  at  Brussels  in  literary  labour. 
He  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  16th  of  October  185a. 

Gtoberti's  writings  are  more  important  than  his  political  career. 
In  tlw  general  history  ol  European  philosophy  they  stand  apart.  As 
the  speculations  of  Rosmtni-Serbati,  against  which  he  wrote,  have 
been  called  the  last  link  added  to  medieval  thought,  so  the  system  of 
Gioberti,  known  as  ,'*  Ontolociam,"  more  especially  in  his  greater 
and  eariier  works,  is  unrelated  to  other  modem  scnools  of  thought. 
It  shews  a  harmonv  with  the  Romaa  Catliolic  faith  which  caused 
Csosln  to  deciare  that  "Italian  idiilosophy  was  still  in  tlie  bonds  of 
Ihcokiy^"  and  that-Globeiti  mts  no  pUlosopher.  Method  h  u  ith 
Iriin  »  ««UMiei  anri'CIIvt'ind  PsycWoffical  instrument.  Kr  re- 
eonctructSi'  as  Iw  dedaret,  OBtoionr,  and  begins  with  the  "  Uleal 
farmula."  "  the  Ens  creates  ex  mhiio  the  existent."  God  is  the  niily 
being  {Ens);  all  other  things  arc  merely  existences,  God  is  the 
arlEin  o'  all  hutnan  knowlcdec  {called  Video,  thought),  which  is  one 
and  to  to  say  identical  with  God  himself.  It  is  directly  bchdd 
(intuited)  by  reason,  but  in  order  to  be  ol  use  it  has  to  be  reflected 
on,  and  this  by  means  of  Lingunge.  A  knowledge  of  beini;  and 
existences  (concrete,  not  abstract]  and  their  mutual  relations,  is 
necessary  a-*  Ihc  beginning  of  philo^^'pliy.  Giijberli  is  in  f.iine 
respects  a  Plnmniat.  lie  idenlifics  ft  ligion  ivith  civili?al ion,  and  in 
his  [ri'aliw  J'W  primaio  mnrale  e  ci.U-:  d/pj'  Ilaliani  arrlvos  .ti  the 
concliiainn  ih.it  tlie  church  is  the  a\is  on  uhitli  the  wcll-tH-ini;  of 
kaman  lite  revolves.  In  it  he  affirms  the  idea  of  the  bupicmjty  of 
Italy,  brought  about  by  (he  restoration  o(  the  papacy  as  a  mufal 
dominion,  fovinded  on  reliBinn  and  public  Opinion.  In  his  later  works, 
the  RiaJJovamcnlo  and  the  i'rololoiia,  hc  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
shifted  his  ground  under  the  influence  of  events.  His  first  work, 
written  when  he  was  thiny-scvcn,  had  a  perMmal  nasoa  for  its 
tDdstenea.  A  young  fellow-exile  and  friend,  Faoi»-rlI8l<  having 
■Mmydottbts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  reality  of  revelation  and  a 
future  Sf*^  (Soberti  at  once  set  to  work  with  La  Teoriea  del  soiToti- 
natmraU,  wUch  was  las  first  publication  (i8p8).  After  this.  phiIo> 
sonhical  treatises  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  Teoriea  was 
followed  by  Inlroduiiane  alio  sfukio  delta  filosofia  in  three  volumes 
(1819-1840).  In  this  work  he  states  his  reasons  for  requiring  a  ntW 
method  and  new  terminology.  Here  he  brings  out  the  doelrine 
that  religion  is  the  (tirecl  expression  of  the  idea  in  this  life,  and  is 
une  with  true  civili/.iii.'n  in  hisiijty.  Civili^ation_  is  a  conditioned 
nicdia.tc  tcadc[ic>r  to  perfection,  Co  which  religion  is  the  fijial  com- 
plclion  if  carried  out;  it  is  the  end  of  the  second  cycle  expressed  by 
the  second  formula,  the  Ens  redeems  existences.  Essays  (not  pub- 
lished till  1846)  on  the  lighter  and  more  popular  subjects,  Del  btUo 
and  Del  buone,  followed  the  Inlrvdtatuiu.  Dei  primaio  moraU  * 
citilt  deffi  Iiaiiani  and  the  PraU[<meni  to  the  same,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  triumphant  exposure  ol  the  Jesuits,  II  Gesuila  tuoderno, 
no  doubt  hastened  the  transfer  of  rule  from  clerical  to  civil  hands. 
It  was  the  popularity  of  these  serol-political  works,  increased  by 
other  occasional  political  article*,  and  his  Rinm9a>iunl»tmU  d' Italia, 
that  caoscd  Gioberti  to  be  wd^med  with  such  enthusiasm  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country.  All  these  works  were  perfectly  or- 
thodox, and  aided  to  drawln|(  the  liberal  clergy  Into  the  movement 
which  has  resulted  rince  his  time  in  the  uUilKarion  of  Italy.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  closed  round  the  pope  more  firmly  after  hts  return 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  end  Globcrti's  writinn  were  placed  on  the 
Index  (see  I.  ICleutgcn,  Vber  die  VernrlkiUilnt  des  Onlatotismus 
itirck  dtM  AeitifcH  StiM,  l867)-  The  remainder  of  his  works,  eqieci- 
•By     AtH^  dslts  JIMaiMM  and  the  JMofsf  ia,  give  hb  matun 


views  on  many  pomte.  The  entire  writings  of  Gioberti,  fnctudlai 
those  left  in  manuscript,  have  been  cditM  by  Giuseppe  B4aasaii 

(Turin.  lSs6-l86l). 

Sec  Massari,  VUa  de  V.  Ciobeni  (Florence,  1848^  A.  Rosnuni- 
Scrbaii,  V.  CtoherH  e  it  ponieismo  (Milan,  184S);  C.  B.  Smyth, 
Ckrislian  ilHaphysici  (1891) :  B.  Spavcou,  La  riloiafia  di  CMbirti 
(Naples,  1854) ;  A.  Maun,  Deiia  vila  e  delU  optre  di  V.  Ciebtrti 
(Genoa,  '^53);  G.  Prisco,  Gioberii  e  V  onlolopsmo  (Naples,  1867): 
P.  Luctani.  Cioberii  e  la  filosofia  nuova  ilaliana  (Naples, 
D.  Bcrti,  Di  V.  Ciobrrli  (Florence,  1881 );  see  also  L.  Fcrri,  i-'Hisimr* 
dtia  philoscf-liif  rn  /.'u^r  uii  .VJ.V'  jit,/<  (I'aris,  1 86q) ;  C.  Wcrotr, 
Di»  ilaiuuitilu  Fhiioiopjued^  If.  JakrhtindtrU,  iL  < 1 8S5} ;  appcodia 
to  Ucberweg's  Hist.  0}  PkOosopky  (Eng.  tr.) ;  art.  in  Bratpnson'i 
Qaarttrly  Bnieti  {Boston.  Man.),  xxi.;  R.  Mariano,  La  Pkitcupbie 
conlemparaine  r»  lUdie  (1866);  R.  Scydel'i  exhaustive  anide  in 
Ench  and  Gtuber's  Atlffrntint  EncydapMie.  The  centenary  of 
Gioberti  called  forth  several  monographs  in  luly. 

QKHOSA-IMIU,  a  town  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  the  pnmnce 

of  Reggio  Calabria,  ftom  whichttlisCsn.  N.E.byrail,  and  38  m. 
direct,  491  ft.  above  sea-level.  Fop.  (1901)  town, 9073;  commune, 
11,100.  Near  the  station,  wliicb  is  on  the  £.  coast  of  Caldma 
3  m.  below  the  town  to  the  S.E.,  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
belonging  to  the  Roman  period  were  discovered  In  tSSj;  the 
orchestra  was  46  ft.  in  diameter  (NoliMie  defli  seavi,  1883,  p.  4*3). 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  called  the  Naviglio,  the  nature 
ot  which  does  not  seem  clear,  are  described  {ib.  1884,  p.  95a). 

OUUA.  mumORRB  (1767-1819),  htliaB  writer  on  philo- 
sophy and  political  economy,  was  bom  at  Placcnza,  on  the  Mtb 
of  September  1767.  Originally  intended  for  the  church,  hi:  took 
orders,  but  renounced  them  in  1796  and  went  to  Milan,  where  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  Having 
obtained  the  prize  lor  an  essay  on  "  the  kind  of  free  government 
best  adapted  to  Italy  "  he  decided  upon  the  career  of  a  publicist. 
The  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  drew  him  into  pnUfc  life. 
He  advocated  a  republic  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  in 
a  pamphlet  /  Tedachi,  i  Prancni,  ed  i  Riast  in  Lombardia,  and 
under  the  Cisalpine  Republic  he  was  named  historiograpfaCT 
and  director  of  statistics.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned, 
once  for  eight  months  in  1830  on  a  charge  of  being  imidicaled 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Carbonari.  After  the  fall  of  N^toleon 
be  retired  into  private  life,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  held 
office  again.  He  died  on  the  md  of  January  1819.  Gioja'a 
fundamental  Idea  is  fhe  value  of  statistics  or  the  collection  of 
facts.  Philosophy  itself  iswithhimdatsificationandcansidiTatim 
of  idcus.  Logic  he  regarded  as  a  practical  art ,  and  his  EareMoHi 
hgici  has  the  further  title.  Art  of  derhint  bentjtl  from  iU-ceit- 
stmcted  hooks.  In  ethics  Gioja  follows  Benlham  generally,  and 
bis  large  treatise  Del  merilo  e  dtUe  recompenie  (1S18)  it  a  clear 
and  systemat  ic  view  of  social  ethics  from  tlw  nt  ilitarlan  principle. 
In  political  economy  thi^  avidity  for  facts  produced  better  fndts. 
The  Nuino  Prosptlto  irIU  seienu  ece»omicke  (1S15-1S17), 
although  long  to  excess,  and  overburdened  with  classifications 
and  tables,  contains  much  valuable  material.  The  author 
prefers  large  properties  and  large  commercial  undntakiogs  to 
smull  ones,  and  strongly  favours  association  as  a  means  of  pio- 
duction.  He  defends  a  restrictive  poUcy  and  fnsisu  on  the 
necesrity  of  the  action  of  the  state  as  a  regtilating  power  in'  the 
industrial  world.  Hc  was  an  opponent  of  ecclesiastical  domios- 
tion.  He  must  be  credited  with  the  finest  and  roost  original 
treatment  of  division  of  labour  since  the  Wtallk  ^  Natfau. 
Much  of  what  Babbage  taught  later  on  tl^e  subject  of  combined 
work  is  anticipated  by  Gioja.  His  theory  of  production  is  also 
deserving  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  ft  lakes  into  account 
and  gives  due  prominence  to  immaterial  goods.  Throti^HHit 
tiie  work  there  b  continuous  opposition  to  Adam  Smith.  Gioja^ 
latest  work  FUttafia  Mlo  slatiitiea  (a  vols.,  tS>6;  4  vols.,  iS>9- 
I S30}  conUins  in  brief  compass  the  essence  ol  his  ideas  on  bumaa 
life,  and  affords  the  clearest  in^ght  into  his  aim  and  tnelbod  in 
philosophy  both  theofctical  abd  practical. 

See  monographs  by  G.  D.  Romagnosi  (i8aq).  F.  Faico  (1866); 
C.  Pecchio,  Jtorio  drU'  t(onomia  fntbSliea  in  Ilalia  (1839).  andartide 
in  Ersch  and  Cruber's  AUtpnttne  Encyctopsdi* ;  for  Gioja's  phtl» 
Bophy,  L.  Ferri,  Etsai  sur  I'hisloirt  de  la  philoiopkie  en  Italit  aw 
XIX'  tiitU  {1869):  Ueberweg's  Hist,  ej  Pkitoiophy  (Eng.  tr., 
appendix  ii.);  A.  Rosmini-Serbaii,  Opmsceii  filosofiet,  iii.  Il844( 
(MfaiaiH  u  made  00  Gioja's  "  sensualism  "J;  for  bis  political 
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Horcmy,  Uk  of  work*  la  J,  Connuf  ■  HamiitMtrbatk  4t  Sioai$- 
witstmilmHm  (1S93);  t.  Comb,  l<»Srod.  I«  PoL  Eton.  (Eng,  tram., 
p.  4U).  uioja  •  complete  worki  were  publuhed  at  Lugano  (iti^a- 
l&l^).    He  wa*  one  o(  the  fouodcr*  of  the  Anmdi  univtriait  ii 

OlOUm,  OlOVAmi  (1841-  ),  luliu  Btite&mao,  was 
bora  at  Mondo^i  or  tbe  17th  of  October  1841.  After  a  rapid 
career  in  tbe  financial  admlntslration  be  was,  in  iSSi,  appmmed 
councillor  of  state  and  elected  to  parliament.  As  depaty  he 
chiefly  acquired  prominence  by  attacks  on  MagUani,  treasury 
minister  in  tbe  Dvpretu  cabinet,  and  on  the  9th  of  Marcb  1889 
was  himself  selcaed  as  treasury  minuter  by  CrisiH.  On  the  faU 
of  the  Rudiid  cabinet  in  May  1891,  Giolitti,  with  the  help  of  a 
court  clique,  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  His  term  of  ofBce 
was  marked  by  misfortune  and  misgovern ment.  Tbe  building 
crisis  and  the  commercial  rupture  with  France  had  impaired  tbe 
situation  of  the  state  banks,  of  which  one,  the  Bana  Romana, 
bad  been  further  undermined  by  maladministration.  A  bank 
law,  passed  by  Giolitti  failed  to  effect  an  improvement.  More- 
over, he  irritated  public  opinion  by  raising  to  senatorial  rank  the 
director-general  of  the  Banca  Romaria,  Signor  Tanlongo,  whose 
irregular  practices  had  become  a  bjrword.  The  senate  declined 
ID  admit  Tanlongo,  whom  Giolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
pdhtioB  in  pariiament  upon  the  condition  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
was  obliged  to  arrest  and  prosecute.  During  the  pmsecution 
Giolilli  abused  bis  position  as  premier  to  abstract  documents 
bearing  on  the  case.  Simultaneously  a  parliamentary  com  mission 
ol  inquiry  Investigated  the  condition  of  the  state  banks.  Its 
report,  though  acquitting  Giolitti  of  personal  dishonesty,  proved 
dteaslroos  to  his  political  position,  and  obliged  him  to  resign. 
His  fall  left  the  finances^f  the  sUte  disorganized,  the  pensions 
luod  depleted,  diplomatic  relations  with  France  strained  in 
consequence  pf  the  massacre  of  Italian  workmen  at  Aigucs- 
Morics,  and  Sicily  and  the  Lunigiana  in  a  state  of  revolt,  which 
he  hod  proved  impotent  to  lupprcss.  After  his  teugnation  he 
was  Impeached  for  abuse  of  power  as  minbter,  but  the  supreme 
CDQft  quashed  the  impeachment  by  denying  the  competence  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  to  judge  ministerial  acts.  For  several 
years  be  was  compelled  to  play  a  passive  part,  having  lost  all 
oediL  But  by  keeping  in  the  background  and  giving  public 
opinion  time  to  forget  his  past,  as  well  as  by  parliamentary 
intrigue,  be  gradually  regained  much  of  his  former  influence. 
He  made  capital  of  the  Socialist  agitation  and  of  the  repression 
U  which  other  statesmen  resorted,  and  gave  the  agitators  to 
luderstand  that  were  he  {wetnier  they  would  be  allowed  »  free 
hand.  Thus  be  gained  their  favour,  and  on  the  fall  of  tbe 
Pelloux  cabinet  he  became  minister  of  the  Interior  in  2!anardetli's 
■dm  in  isl  rat  ion,  of  which  he  was  the  real  head.  Hb  policy  of 
never  interfering  in  strikes  and  leaving  even  violent  demonstra- 
tions undisturbed  at  first  proved  successful,  but  indiscipline 
and  disorder  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  Zanaidelli,  already  in 
bad  health,  resigned,  and  Glolilti  Succeeded  him  as  prime  minister 
[November  1903).  Buiduringhistcnureof  office  he,  too,  had  to 
tcsorl  to  strong. measures  in  repressing  some  serious  disorders  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  thus  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  Socialists. 
In  March  1905,  feeling  himself  no  longer  secure,  he  resigned, 
jidicating  Fortis  as  his  successor.  When  Sonnino  became 
premier  in  February  1906,  Giolitti  did  not  openly  "oppose  him, 
but  his  followers  did,  and  Sonnino  was  defeated  in  May,  Giolitti 
becoming  prime  minister  once  more. 

OIORSUUM,  LVCA  (1631-1705),  Italian  painter,  was  born  In 
Naples,  son  of  a  very  indifferent  painter,  Antonio,  who  imparted 
to  him  the  first  rudiments  of  drawing.  Nature  predestined  him 
for  the  art,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  painted  a  cherub  into  one 
of  Us  father's  picturet,  a  feat  which  was  at  ottce  noised  abroad, 
and  induced  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  recommend  the  child  to 
Ribera.  Kis  father  afterwards  took  him  to  Rome,  to  study  under 
Ficlro  da  Corlona.  He  acquired  the  nickname  of  Luca  Fa-presto 
0.uke  Work-fast).  One  might  suppose  this  nickname  to  be 
•fcrivcd  merely  from  the  almosl  miracuhMis  cekrily  with  which 
fnm  an  early  age  and  throughout  hia  life  he  handled  the  brush; 
but  it  Is  said  to  have  had  a  more  express  origin.  The  father, 
we  an  told,  poverty-stricken  and  greedy  of  giiin,  wts  perpetually 


urging  his  boy  to  ewtioii  with  the  phrase, "  Luca,  ft  imto." 
Tbe  youth  obeyed  his  parent  to  the  letter,  and  would  aaually 
not  so  much  as  pause  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  but  received  into 
his  month,  while  be  still  worked  on,  the  food  which  bia  father's 
hand  supplied.  He  C(4>ied  nearly  twenty  times  the  "  Battle  of 
Constantine"  by  Julio  Romano,  and  with  proportionate  frequency 
several  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  Hia 
rapidity,  which  belonged  as  much  to  invention  as  to  mere  handi- 
work, and  bis  versatility,  which  enabled  him  to  imitate  other 
painters  deceptively,  earned  for  him  two  other  epithets,  "  Tbe 
Thunderbolt  "  (Fulroine),  and  "  The  Proteus,"  of  Painting.  He 
shortly  visited  all  tbe  main  seaU  of  the  Italian  school  Of  art, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  combining  in  a  certain  measure 
tbe  omamenlal  pomp  of  Paul  Veronese  and  tbe  contrasting  com* 
positions  and  large  schemes  of  chiaroscuro  of  Pietro  da  Cwtona. 
He  was  noted  also  for  lively  and  showy  colour.  Reluming  to 
Naples,  and  accepting  every  sort  of  commission  by  which  money 
was  to  be  made,  be  pmctiaed  his  art  with  so  much  applause  that 
Cbariea  IL  of  Spain  toward*  1687  invited  him  over  to  Madrid, 
where  be  remained  thirteen  years.  Giordano  was  very  popular 
at  the  Spanish  court,  being  a  sprightly  talker  akng  with  Us  other 
marvellously  facile  gifts,  and  the  king  created  him  a  cavalierc. 
One  anecdote  of  his  ia{ddiiy  of  wotk  is  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
having  one  day  made  some  inquiry  about  his  wife,  be  at  once 
showed  Her  Majesty  what  the  lady  was  like  by  painting  her 
portrait  into  the  picture  on  which  he  was  engaged.  Soon  after 
the  death^of  Charles  in  1700  Giordano,  gorged  with  wealth, 
returned  to  Naples.  He  ^>ent  large  sums  in  acts  (A  munificence, 
and  was  pstticulaiily  Ubenl  to  hi*  poorer  bmhrcn  of  the  art.  He 
again  visited  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  died  in  Naples  on  the 
nth  of  January  1705,  his  last  words  being  "  O  Napoli,  so^iro 
mio  "  (ONaples,  my  heart's  lovel).  Oneof  bis  maxims  was  that 
the  good  painteri*  tbe  one  whom  the  public  like,  and  that  the 
public  are  attracted  more  by  colour  than  by  design. 

Giordano  had  an  astonishing  readiness  and  facility,  In  qHte 
of  tbe  general  commonness  and  superficiality  of  his  performances. 
He  left  many  works  in  Rome,  and  far  more  in  Naples.  Of  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  renowned  is  "  Christ  expelling  the  Traders 
from  the  Temple,"  in  the  church  of  the  I^tdri  Gliolamini,  a 
colossal  woric,  full  of  ciprcBuve  lazearoni;  also  the  frescoes 
of  S.  Martino,  and  those  in  the  Tesoro  dcUa  Certosa,  including 
the  subject  of"  Mosesand  the  Brazen  Serpent  "land  the  cupola- 
paintings  in  tbe  Church  oC  S.  Brigida,  which  contains  tbe  actiu's 
own  tomb.  In  Spain  he  executed  a  surprising  number  of  works, 
— continuing  in  tb'e  Escnial  the  series  commenced  by  CsmUasi, 
and  painting  frescoes  of  the  "  Triumphs  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Genealogy  and  Life  of  the  Madonna,"  tbe  stories  of  Moses, 
Gideon,  David  and  Solomon,  and  tbe  "  Celebrated  Women  of 
Scripture,"  all  woriu  ol  large  dimensions.  His  pupils,  Anidio 
Rossi  and  Matteo  Pacdli,  assisted  bin  in  Spahi.  In  Madrid  he 
worked  more  in  oil-colour,  a  Nativity  there  being  one  of  his  best 
productions.  Other  superior  examples  are  the  "  Judgment  of 
Paris  "  in  the  Beriin  Museum,  and  "  Christ  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple,"  In  the  Corsinl  Gallery  of  Rome.  In  Florence,  in 
his  closing  days,  ke  painted,  the  Cappetia  Conini,  tbe  Galleria 
Riccardi  and  other  works.  In  youth  he  etched  with  considerable 
skill  some  of  hb  own  paintings,  such  as  the  "  Slaughter  of  the 
Priests  of  Baal."  He  also  painted  much  on  tbe  crystal  bordering* 
of  loofcing-glaiws,  cabinets,  he.,  seen  in  many  ItaUan  palaces,  and 
was,  In  this  form  of  art,  the  master  of  Fietio  Garofolo.  Hb  best 
pupil,  In  painting  of  tbe  ordinary  kind,  was  Ptolo  de  Matleis. 

Beliori,  in  his  Viu  ie'  pjUeri'  uuimit,  b  a  hading  autliority 
regarding  Luca  Ctordano.  P.  Benvenulo  (iMs)  has  written  a  work 
on  tbe  Hiocardi  paintioga. 

QIORQIOHB  (t477-r5ro),  ItaUan  pdntcr,  was  born  at  Castel- 
francoin  1477-  In  contemporary  documents  he  is  always  called 
(according  to  the  Venetian  manner  of  pronunciation  and  spelling) 
ZoTzi,  Zorao  or  Zorson  of  Castelfranco.  A  tradition,  having 
its  ori^n  in  the  17th  century,  rcprcMnted  him  ns  tbe  natural 
son  of  some  member  of  the  great  local  family  of  the  BarbartlUt 
by  a  peaaant  girl  of  the  n^hbouring  vUlage  of  Veddags; 
consequently  he  is  commonly  referred  to  in  biatorica  and 
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catmlogves  under  Ibe  dum  of  Giorgio  BubudU  or  BaibveU*. 
Thii  tndteiOD  hu,  bowcvo',  en  daw  ezamiamUon  been  proved 
bMekw.  On  the  other  tauw)  mentkm  has  been  found  in  • 
coDtemponty  document  of  ma  earlier  Zorson,  a  native  of 
Vedctago,  living  in  Castelfranco  in  146a  Vaiaif,  mbo  wrote 
before  Ibe  BarbarcUa  legend  bad  sprung  up,  taya  tlut  GtorgioM 
was  of  very  humble  origin.  It  leena  probable  that  he  was 
rimpljr  the  ton  «■  grandton  of  the  afore-mentioned  Zocson  the 
dder;  that  the  after-claim  of  the  BarbareUi  to  kindred  with  him 
was  a  mere  [»ece  of  family  vanity,  very  likely  suggested  by  the 
analogous  case  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  that,  this  claim  once 
put  abroad,  the  peasant-mother  of  VcdeUga  was  Invented  on 
the  ground  of  some  dim  knowledge  that  hb  real  progenitors 
came  from  that  village. 

Of  the  facts  of  his  life  we  are  almost  ai  meagrely  informed  as 
of  the  drcunutances  of  bis  birth.  The  little  city,  or  large 
fortified  viUage,  for  it  b  acatcely  more,  of  Castelfranco  in  the 
Ttcvisan  stands  hi  the  midst  ^  a  rich  and  broken  phdn  at  some 
distance  from  the  last  spurs  of  the  Venetian  Alps.  From  the 
natural  surroundings  of  Giorgione's  childhood  was  no  doubt 
derived  bis  ideal  o(  pastoral  scenery,  the  country  of  [deasant 
copses,  glades,  brooks  and  hOls  amid  which  Ua  penonagea  k>ve 
to  wander  or  recline  with  lute  and  pipe.  Mow  early  in  boyhood 
he  went  to  Venice  we  do  not  know,  bat  internal  evidence 
supports  the  statement  of  Ridolii  that  he  served  his  apprentice- 
ship there  under  Giovanni  Bellini;  and  there  he  made  his  fame 
and  had  his  home.  That  bis  gifts  were  early  recogniied  we 
know  from  the  facts,  recorded  in  contemporary  documents, 
that  in  1500,  when  he  was  only  Iwenty-thrce  (that  is  il  Vasari 
gives  rightly  the  at  which  he  died),  he  was  chosen  to  paint 
poctraita  of  the  Doge  Agostino  Barberigo  and  the  condotticre 
Conialvo  Ferrante;  that  in  1504  be  was  commisMoaed  to  paint 
an  altarjuece  in  memory  of  Matieo  Cosianio  iu  the  cathednl 
of  his  native  town,  Castelfranco;  that  in  1507  be  received  at  the 
order  of  the  Coundl  of  Ten  part  payment  for  a.  picture  (subject 
not  mientioned)  on  which  Iu  was  engaged  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Audience  in  the  ducal  palace;  and  that  in  1507-1508  he  was 
employed,  with  other  artists  of  his  own  generation,  to  decorate 
with  frescoes  the  exterior  of  the  newly  rebuilt  Fondaco  dei 
TedescM  or  German  merchants'  hall  at  Venice^  having  already 
done  similar  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  Cosa  Soraiuo,  the  Casa 
Crimani  alii  Scrvi  and  other  Venetian  palaces.  Vasari  gives 
also  as  an  important  event  In  Gioi^ne's  bf  e,  and  one  which  bad 
Influence  on  his  work,  his  meeting  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tnscan  master's  visit  to  Venice  in  1  joo.  I  n 
September  or  October  1510  be  died  of  the  plague  then  raging 
In  the  dly,  and  witliin  a  few  days  of  hb  death  we  find  the  great 
art -patroness  and  amateur,  Isabella  d'Este,  writing  from  Kfantua 
and  trying  In  vain  to  secure  for  her  collection  a  night-piece  by 
Us  hand  of  which  the  fame  had  reached  her. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Giorgione  as  a  personage 
of  distinguished  and  romantic  charm,  a  great  lover,  a  great 
muMcian,  made  to  enjoy  in  life  and  to  express  in  art  to  the 
Uttermost  the  delight,  thesplendour,  the sensuousand  imaginative 
grace  and  fuliten,  not  untinged  with  poetic  melaacholy,  of  the 
Venetian  existence  of  his  linve.  They  represent  him  further  as 
having  made  in  Venetian  painting  an  advance  analogous  to  that 
made  in  Tuscan  painting  by  Leonardo  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  that  is  as  having  released  the  art  from  the  last  shackles 
of  archaic  rigidity  and  placed  it  in  poasenioa  of  full  freedom 
and  the  fuU  mastery  of  Its  means.  He  also  introduced  a  new 
nnge  of  subjects.  Besides  altarpieccs  and  porUoits  he  painted 
pictures  that  told  no  story,  whether  biblical  or  classical,  or  if 
they  professed  to  tell  such,  neglected  the  action  and  simply 
embodied  in  form  and  colour  moods  of  lyrical  or  romantic 
feeling,  much  as  a  mutidan  might  embody  tbera  In  sounds. 
Innovating  vrith  the  courage  and  felicity  of  genius,  he  had  (or 
a  time  an  overwhelming  in6uence  on  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  in  the  Venetian  schwA,  including  Titian, 
Samstian  dd  Piombo,  the  eldM'  Falma,  Cariani  and  the  two 
Campagnolas,  and  not  a  little  even  on  seniors  of  long-standing 
lane,  such  as  Giovanni  Bdtini.   His  name  and  wwk  hav« 


enrdsed,  and  coMiniie  le  cmdse,  no  less  a  spell  on  poalcrfty. 
B  ut  to  identify  and  define,  among  the  rdia  of  Ids  age  and  scbod, 
precisely  what  that  won  b,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
kindred  work  of  other  men  whom  his  influence  inspired,  ts  a 
very  difficult  matter.  There  are  indusive  critics  who  still 
chim  for  Giorgioae  nearly  every  painting  of  the  time  that  at 
all  resembles  hb  manner,  aad  there  are  exclusive  critics  who  pare 
down  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  the  Ibt  of  extant  pictures  wbidi 
they  will  admit  to  be  actually  his. 

To  name  first  tbose  whidi  are  either,  certain  or  command 
the  most  general  acceptance,  pladng  them  in  something  like 
an  annviiinatc  and  probable  order  of  date.  In  the  VflU  at 
Florence  are  two  companion  pieces  of  the  "  Trial  vt  Hoses " 
and  the  "Judgment  of  Solomon,"  the  latter  the  finer  and 
belter  preserved  of  the  two,  which  pass,  no  doubt  justly,  as 
typical  works  of  Giorgione's  youth,  and  exhibit,  though  not  yet 
ripely,  bb  special  qnaliliis  of  cdour-tichneu  and  landacape 
romance,  the  peculiar  facial  types  of  hb  imditection,  with  the 
pureformof  forehead,  fineoval  of  cheek,  and  somewhat  dose-set 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  the  intensity  <k  that  still  and  brooding 
sentiment  with  which,  rather  than  with  dramatic  life  and 
movement,  he  instinctivdy  invests  hb  figures.  ProbaUy  the 
earliest  of  the  portraits  by  common  consent  called  bb  b  the 
beautiful  one  of  a  youi«  man  at  Berlin.  His  earliest  devotional 
picture  would  seem  to  be  the  highly  finished  "  Christ  bearing 
hU  Cross  "  (the  head  and  shoulders  only,  with  a  pecuUariy 
serene  and  high-bred  cast  of  features)  formerly  at  Viccosa  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mrs  Gardner  at  Boston.  Other  versions 
erf  this  picture  exist,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  one  in  private 
possession  al  Vienna  is  the  true  original:  erroneously  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer.  Another  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,"  with  a  Jew  dragging  at  the  rope  round  bis  neck,  in  the 
church  of  San  Roccu  al  Venice,  is  a  ruined  but  genuine  work, 
quoted  by  Vasari  and  Kidolfi,  and  copied  with  ihe  name  ol 
Giorgione  appended,  by  Van  Dyck  in  that  master's  Chatsmrth 
skcich-book.  (Vasari  gives  it  to  Giorgione  in  his  first  and  to 
Titian  in  his  second  eJiiiun.)  The  coniposiiion  of  a  lost  early 
picture  of  the  birth  of  I'aris  is  prescrvetl  in  an  engraving  of  tbe 
'  Teniers  Gallery  "  scries,  and  an  old  copy  of  part  of  the  same 
picture  b  at  Budapest.  In  the  Giovanclli  Palace  at  Venice 
b  that  fascinating  atul  enigmatical  mythology  or  allegory, 
known  to  the  Anontmo  Murelliuno,  who  saw  il  in  1 53oin  tbe  house 
of  Gabriel  Vcndramin,  simply  as  "  the  small  landscape  with 
the  storm,  the  gipsy  woman  and  the  soldier  the  picture  u 
con jcctu rally  interpreted  by  niodem  authorities  as  illustrating 
a  passage  in  Slalius  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Adrastut 
with  Hypsipyle  whon  she  was  serving  as  nurse  with  the  king  of 
Nemca.  Still  belonging  to  the  carliL-r  part  of  tha  painter's 
brief  career  is  a  beautiful,  virgiiially  pensive  Judith  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  passed  under  various  alien  names,  as  Rapbad, 
Morelto,  &c.,  until  its  kindred  with  the  unquestioned  work  of 
Giorgione  was  in  btc  years  (itmly  established.  The  great 
Castelfranco  altarpiccc,  still,  in  spite  oE  many  restorations, 
one  of  the  most  classically  pure  and  radiantly  impressive  works 
of  Renaissance  painting,  may  be  taken  as  closing  ihc  earlier 
phase  of  the  young  master's  work  (1504).  It  shows  the  Virgin 
loftily  enthroned  on  a  plain,  sparely  draped  stone  structure  with 
St  Frands  And  a  warrior  saint  (St  Liberate)  standing  in  attitudes  ' 
of  great  simpUdty  on  dlhcr  siile  of  tbe  foot  of  the  throne,  a  I 
high  parapet  behind  tbem,  and  a  beautiful  landscape  of  the  1 
master's  usual  type  seen  above  it.  Nearly  akin  to  thu  master- 
l^ece,  not  In  shape  or  composition  but  by  the  type  of  the  Virjaa 
and  tbe  very  Bdlinesquc  St  Francis,  is  the  altarpiece  of  the 
Madonna  with  St  Frands  and  St  Roch  at  Madrid.  Of  the  j 
master's  fully  ripened  time  b  tbe  fine  and  again  emgmatical 
picture  formerly  in  tbe  bouse  of  Taddco  Ctontarini  at  Venice,  I 
described  by  contemporary  witnesses  as  the  "Three  Flulosophcrs," 
and  now,  on  slender  enough  grounds,  supposed  to  represent 
Evander  showing  Aeneas  the  site  ol  Troy  as  narrated  in  the 
dghth  Aeneid.  The  portrait  of  a  knl^t  (rf  Malta  in  the  V&n  at 
Florence  has  more  power  and  authority,  if  less  sentiment,  than 
tbe  carUer  example  at  Berlin,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  irf  tbr 
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BuMer's  niHldle  time.  Most  entirely  central  and  typicM  of  all 
Ciorpone's  exunt  worlu  is  the  Sleeping  Venus  Mt  Dresden, 
fint  recoffniied  by  llorelli,  and  now  univewUy  accepted,  as 
being  the  tame  as  ihe  picture  seen  by  the  Anoninw  uxt  later 
1^  Ridolfi  in  the  Cau  hlaicello  at  Venice.  An  exquisitely  pure 
and  seVerc  rhythm  of  line  and  contour  chastens  the  sensuous 
richness  of  the  prcseniment:  the  sweep  of  white  drapery  on 
vbkh  the  goddess  lies,  and  of  glowing  landscape  that  fills  the 
space  behind  her,  most  harmoniously  frame  her  divinity.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  master  left  this  piece  uniintshed  aAd  that 
the  bndscape,  wiih  a  Cupid  which  subsequent  restoration  has 
removed,  were  cumplcled  after  his  death  by  Titian.  The  picture 
is  the  prototype  of  Titian's  own  Venus  at  the  UAiii  and  of  many 
more  by  other  painters  of  the  school;  but  none  of  tbem  attained 
the  quality  of  the  firat  exemplar.  Of  such  small  scenes  of  mixed 
classical  mylhology  and  landscape  as  early  writers  attribute  in 
considerable  numttcr  to  Giorgione,  there  have  survived  at  least 
iwo  which  bear  strong  evidences  of  his  handiwork,  though  the 
actioD  is  in  both  of  unwonted  liveliness,  namely  the  Apollo  and 
Daphne  of  Ihe  Seminario  at  Venice  and  the  Orphcusand  Eurydice 
of  Bergamo.  The  portrait  of  Antonio  Crocardo  at  Budapest 
rq>resents  his  fullest  and  most  penetrating  power  in  that  branch 
of  an.  In  his  last  years  the  purity  and  relative  slcndcrness  of 
form  which  mark  his  earlier  femak  nudes,  including  the  Dresden 
Venus,  gave  way  lo  idrab  of  ampler  mould,  more  nearly  approach- 
ing  those  of  Titian  and  his  successora  in  Venetian  art;  as  is 
proved  hy  those  last  remaining  fragments  of  the  frescoes  on  the 
Grand  Canal  front  of  the  Fondaco  del  Tedcschi  which  wcrcseen 
and  engraved  by  Zanetti  in  £760,  but  have  now  totally  dis- 
appeared. Such  change  of  ideal  is  apparent  enough  in  the 
famous  "  Concert "  or."  Pastoral  Syn^hony  "  of  the  Louvre, 
probably  the  htest,  and  certainty  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
tad  harmoniously  splendid,  of  Glor^ne's  cteadms  that  has 
come' down  to  us,  and  has  ^caused  sonie  crftkf  too  hastily  to 
doubt  its  authenticity. 

We  pais  now  to  frictures  for  which  some  affirm  and  others 
deny  the  right  to  bear  Gioqjone's  name.  As  youthful  in  style 
as  the  two  early  pictures  in  the  Ufiizi,  and  closely  allied  to  them 
in  feeling,  though  less  so  in  cdour,  is  an  unexplained  subject 
in  the  National  Gallery,  sometimes  called  for  want  of  a  belter 
(iile  the  "  Golden  Age  ";  this  is  ofhcially  and  by  many  critics 
given  only  to  the  "  school  of  "  Giorgione,  but  may  not  unreasonably 
beclaimedforhisOwnwork(No.itT]).  There  isalsoin  England 
1  group  of  three  paintings  which  are  certainly  by  one  hand, 
and  ihat  a  hand  very  closely  rdated  lo  Giorgione  if  not  actually 
Us  own,  aamely  the  small  oUong  "  Adoration  of  the  Ua^  " 
in  the  National  Galbry  (No.  1160),  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Siepherds  "  belonging  to  Lord  Allendale  (with  its  somewhat 
inferior  but  still  attractive  replica  at  Vienna),  and  the  small 
"  Holy  Family  "  in  the  ctrfleaion  of  Mr  R.  H.  Benson.  The 
type  of  ihe  Madoniia  in  all  these  three  pieces  it  different  from 
that  customary  whh  the  master,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  at  some  parlicubr  moment  have  changed  his 
modeL  The  sentiment  and  gestures  of  the  figures,  the  cast  of 
draperies,  the  technical  handling,  and  especially,  in  Lord  Allen- 
dale's picture,  the  romantic  richness  of  the  bndscape,  all  incline 
«s  to  accept  the  group  as  ori^al,  notwithstanding  the  deviation 
of  type  already  mentioned  and  certain  weaknesses  of  drawing 
and  proportion  which  we  should  have  hardly  looked  for.  Better 
known  to  European  students  in  general  are  the  two  fine  pictures 
OMnmonly  given  to  the  master  ai  the  Pitti  gallery  in  Florence, 
namdy  the  "  Three  Ages  "  and  the  "  Concert."  Both  are  very 
Ciorgionesquc,  the  "  Three  Ages  "  leaning  rather  towards  the 
early  manner  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  to  whom  by  some  critics  it  is 
saually  given.  The  "  Concert  "  is  held  on  tcdinicnl  grounds 
by  some  of  the  best  judges  rather  lo  bear  the  character  of  Titian 
at  the  moment  when  the  inspiration  of  Giorgione  was  strongest 
on  him,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  extremely  beautiful  and 
npreisive  central  figure  of  the  monk  playing  on  the  clavichord 
vith  reverted  head,  a  very  incarnation  of  musical  rapture  and 
leaning— the  other  figuici  ate  too  much  injured  to  judge. 

Theie  arc  at  least  two  fanou)  lin^  pntniu  u  to  whiA 


critics  will  probably  never  agree  whether  they  are  among  the 
later  works  of  Giorgione  or  among  the  earliest  of  Titian  ucHler 
his  influence:  these  are  the  jovial  and  splendid  batf-lengtb  of 
Catherine  Comaro  (or  a  stout  lady  much  resembling  her)  with 
a  bas-relief,  in  the  collection  of  Signor  Crespi  at  Milan,  and  the 
so-called  "  Ariosto  "  from  Lord  Darnley's  collection  acquired 
for  the  National  Gallery  In  1904.  Andent  and  half-effaced 
inscriptions,  of  which  there  Is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  genuineness, 
ajcribe  them  both  to  Titian;  both,  to  the  mind  of  the  presetit 
writer  at  least,  are  more  nearly  akin  to  such  undoubted  eariy 
Titians  as  the  "  hfan  with  the  Book  "  at  Hampton  Court  and 
the  "  Man  with  the  Glove  "  at  (he  Louvre  than  to  any  authen- 
ticated work  of  CiorguHM.  At  the  tame  time  ft  should  be 
remembered  that  Giorgione  is  known  to  have  actually  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Catherine  Cornaro  and  to  have  painted  her 
portrait.  The  Giorgionesque  influence  and  feeling,  to  a  degree 
almost  of  sentimental  exaggeration,  encounter  us  again  in  another 
beautiful  Venetian  portrait  at  the  National  Gallery  which  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  for  him,  that  of  a  man  in  crimson  velvet 
with  whitepleated shirt  andabackgtound  of  bays,  long  attributed 
to  the  elder  Palnu  (No.  636).  The  same  qualities  are  present 
with  more  virility  In  a  very  striking  portrait  of  a  young  man 
at  Temple  Newsam,  which  stands  indeed  nearer  than  any  other 
extant  example  to  the  Brocardo  portrait  at  Budapest. '  The 
fidl-face  portrait  of  a  woman  in  the  Borghesc  gallery  at  Rome 
has  the  marks  of  the  master's  design  and  inspiration,  but  in  its 
present  sadly  damaged  condition  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  his 
handiwork.  The  h«id  of  a  hoy  with  a  pipe  at  Hampton  Court, 
a  little  over  life  sixe,  has  been  enthusiastically  cloitned  at  Gior- 
gionc's  workmanskip,  but  is  surely  loo  slack  and  soft  in  handling 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  early  copy  ofa  lost  work,  anafogmn 
to,  though  better  than,  the  siroUar  copy  at  Vienna  of  a  yoimg 
man  with  an  ^rrow,  a  subject  he  is  known  to  have  painted. 
The  early  records  prove  indeed  that  not  a  few  such  copies  of 
Giorgione's  more  admired  works  were  produced  in  his  own  time 
or  shortly  afterwards.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  ma- 
mistakabb  such  copies  still  extant  b  the  picture  formerly  in  the 
ManErin  collection  at  Venice,  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr  Barker  in 
London,  and  now  at  Dresden,  which  b  commonly  called  "  The 
Horoscope,"  and  represents  a  woman  seated  near  a  classic  ruin 
with  a  young  chUd  at  ber  feet,  an  armed  youth  standing  looking 
down  at  them,  and  a  tuibancd  sage  seated  near  vdth  compasses, 
disk  and  book.  Of  important  subject  pictures  belonging  to  the 
debatable  borderland  between  Giorgione  and  his  imitators  arc  the 
large  and  interesting  unfinished  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  wliich  must  certainly  be  the  tame  that  Ridolfi 
saw  and  attributed  to  hhn  in  the  Casa  Grimanl  at  Venice,  but 
has  weaknesses  of  design  and  drawirtg  sufficiently  baffling  to 
criticism;  and  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  "  in  the  public 
gallery  at  Glasgow,  a  picture  truly  Giorgionesque  in  richness  of 
colour,  but  beinybig  in  its  awkward  composition,  the  relative 
coarseness  of  its  types  and  the. insincere,  mechanical  animation 
of  its  movements,  the  hand  of  some  lesser  master  of  the  scho^, 
almost  certainly  (by  comparison  with  his  existing  engraving 
and  woodcuts)  that  of  Oomenico  Campagnola.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  refer,  in  the  present  notice,  to  any  of  the  numerous 
other  and  inferior  works  which  have  been  claimed  for  Giorgione 
by  a.  criticism  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  living  voice  and  its 
echoes. 

BiBLiocRAFHY.— Morelli,  Netitie.  Sec.  (ed.  Friuoni,  1884):  Vasari 
jed.  Milanesi),  vol.  iv.;  Ridolfi,  Le  Maramfiit  itW  arte,  vol.  L; 
Zanctli,  Varit Pilliirr  {tj6o) ; Crowe-CavalcaKlIc,  Hiitory  0/ Painlint 
in  Norik  JIaly;  Morciti,  Kunstkriliuhe  Studieit:  Gronau,  Zorion  da 
Caslcl franco,  la  laa  oriiint,  &c.  (1S94};  Herbert  Cook,  CiorrioTU  (In 
"  Great  Masters  "  series,  1000] ;  Ugo  Monntrct  de  Villard,  Uiorfiotu 
da  CasUlJranco  (1905).  Tne  two  last-itanied  works  are  critically 
far  too  inclusive,  but  useful  as  going  over  the  whole  ground  of 
discusiion,  with  full  references  to  earlier  authorities,  &e.      (S.  C.) 

OlOmNO  (1314-1357),  an  early  Florentine  painter,  Vasari 
is  the  principal  authority  in  regard  to  this  artist ;  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  easy  to  bring  Ihe  details  of  his  narrative  into  harmony 
with  such  fads  as  can  now  be  verified.  It  would  appearthat  there 
wai  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Tommsio  (or  Muo)  di  Stctaoo 
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lermnl  Ciotlino;  and  the  Giotttno  of  Vauri  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1374,  and  to  bave  died  early,  of  consumption.  In  1357  — 
dates  whirh  must  be  regnrded  as  open  to  coosidcrable  doubt. 
Stefano,  the  (athcr  of  Tommaso,  was  himself  a  celebrated  painter 
in  the  early  levival  of  art;  his  naturalism  iraa  indeed  so  highly 
appreciated  by  contcmporarin  as  to  earn  him  the  appellation  of 
"  SdmladcUa  Matura"  (ape  of  nature).  He,  it  seems,  instructed 
his  son,  who,  however,  applied  Iiimself  with  greater  predilection 
to  studying  the  works  of  the  great  Giotto,  formed  bis  style  on 
these,  and  hence  was  called  Giottino.  It  is  even  said  that 
Ciottino  was  really  the  son  (othcra  say  the  great-grandson)  of 
Giotto.  To  this  statement  little  or  no  importance  can  be  attached. 
To  Maso  di  Stefano,  or  Giottino,  Vasari  and  Ghibetti  attribute 
the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Silvestro  (or  of  the  Bardi  family) 
in  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Croce;  these  represent  the  miracles 
of  Pope  S.  Silvestro  as  narrated  in  ihe  "  Golden  Legend,"  one 
consincuous  subject  being  the  sealing  of  the  lips  of  a  malignant 
dragon.  These  works  are  animated  and  firm  in  drawing,  with 
naturalism  carried  further  than  by  Giotto.  From  the  evidence 
of  style,  some  modern  coimoisseurs  assign  to  the  same  hand  the 
paintings  in  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Sirozzi  family,  below  the 
Cappella  dcgli  Spagnuoli  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
representing  the  crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  Vasari  ascribes 
also  to  his  Giottino  the  frescoes  of  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  in  the 
lower  church  of  Assisi.  This  scries,  however,  is  not  really  in  that 
pan  of  the  church  which  Vasari  designates,  but  is  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sacrament;  and  the  works  in  that  chapel  are  understood 
to  be  by  Giotto  di  Stefano,  who  worked  in  the  second  half  of 
the  i4lh  century — very  excellent  productions  of  their  period. 
They  arc  much  damaged,  and  the  style  is  hardly  similar  to  that  ol 
the  Sylvester  frescoes.  It  might  hence  be  inferred  that  two 
different  men  produced  the  works  which  are  unitedly  fathered 
upon  the  half-legendary  "  Giotlino,"  the  consumptive  youth, 
solitary  and  melancholic,,  but  pas^natdy  devoted  to  his  art. 
A  large  number  of  other  works  have  been  attriboted  to  (he  same 
hand;  we  need  only  mention  an  "  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to 
St  Bernard,"  in  the  Flocetitinc  Academy;  a  lost  painting,  very 
popular  in  its  day,  conunemorating  the  expulsion,  which  took 
place  in  1343,  of  the  duke  of  Athens  from  Ftorence;  and  a 
marble  statue  erected  on  the  Flmvnline  campanile.  Vasari 
particularly  praises  Giottino  for  wcll'blcnded  chiaroscuro. 

GIOTTO  [Giotto  di  Bondone')  (1167  ^-1337),  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Vespignano  in  the  Mugello,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Florence,  uxording  to  one  account  in  1376,  snd  according  to 
another,  which  from  the  few  known  circumstances  of  his  life  seems 
more  likely  to  be  correct,  in  1 166  or  1 167.  His  father  was  a  land- 
owner at  Colle  in  the  commune  of  Vespignano,  described  in  a 
contemporary  document  as  tir  pracclarus,  but  by  biographers 
both  early  and  late  as  a  poor  peasant;  probably  therefore  a 
peasant  proprietor  of  no  large  possessions  but  of  reputable  stock 
and  descent.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  legend  of  Giotto's  boyhood  which  relates  how  he  first 
showed  his  disposition  for  art,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Cimabue,  by  being  found  drawing  one  of  his  father's  sheep  with 
a  sharp  stone  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  stone  or  slate.  With  his 
father's  consent,  the  story  goes  on,  Cimabue  carried  off  the  boy 
to  be  his  apprentice,  and  it  was  under  Cimabuc's  tuition  that 
Giotto  took  his  first  steps  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  be  the  great  emancipator  and  renovator.  The  place'whcrc 
these  early  steps  can  still,  according  to  tradition,  be  traced,  is 
in  the  first  and  second,  reckoning  downwards,  of  the  three 
courses  of  frescoes  which  adorn  the  walk  of  the  nave  in  the  Upper 
Church  of  S(  Francis  at  Assisi^  These  frescoes  represent  subjects 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  grcat.labour,  too  probably 
(utile,  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  pick  out  those  in  which  the 
youthful  handiwork  of  Giotto  can  be  discerned,  as  it  is  imagined, 
among  that  of  Cimabue  and  his  other  pupils.  But  the  truth 
b  that  the  figure  of  Cimabue  himself , in  spite  of  Dante's  testimony 
to  his  having  been  the  fotemost  painter  of  Italy  until  Giotto 
arose,  has  under  the  scarcb-light  of  im>dem  criticism  melted  into 

*  Not  to  bo  confused  with  Giotto  <fi  Buondone,  a  contempoiary 
citiien  and  politician  of  Siena. 


almost  mythical  vagucnesa.  His  aceqtted  position  as  Giotto's 
instructor  and  the  pioneer  of  reform  in  his  art  has  been  attacked 

from  several  sides  as  a  m««  invention  of  Florentine  -vriters  for 
the  glorification  of  their  own  city.  One  group  of  critics  maintain 
that  the  real  advance  in  Tuscan  painting  before  Giotto  was  the 
work  of  the  Sienese  school  and  not  of  the  Florentine.  Anotber 
group  contend  that  the  best  painting  done  in  Italy  down  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  ijth  century  was  not  done  by  Tuscan  hands  at 
all,  but  by  Roman  craftsmen  trained  in  the  inherited  principles 
of  Italo-Byzantine  deo>ration  in  mosaic  and  fresco,  and  that 
from  such  Roman  craftsmen  alone  could  Giotto  have  Icuat 
anything  worth  hb  learning.  The  debate  thus  opened  b  far 
from  cIcMed,  and  considering  how  scanty,  ambiguous  and  <rftea 
defaced  are  the  materials  existing  for  discussion,  it  is  perhaps 
never  likely  to  be  closed.  But  there  b  no  debate  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  reform  efiected  by  the  genius  of  Giotto  himself. 
He  was  the  great  humaniser  of  painting;  it  is  hU  glory  to  have 
been  the  first  among  his  countrymen  to  breathe  Ufe  into  wall- 
pictures  and  altar-pieces,  and  to  quicken  the  dead  conventional- 
ism of  inherited  practii^  with  the  fire  of  natural  action  and 
natural  feeling.  Ifpon  yet  another  point  there  is  no  question; 
and  that  b  that  the  reform  thus  efiected  by  Giotto  in  painting 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  by  neariy 
a  whole  generation.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
Nicola  Pisano  had  renewed  that  art,  first  by  strict  imitation  of 
classical  models,  and  later  by  infusing  into  his  work  a  ficsh 
spirit  of  nature  and  humanity,  perhaps  partly  caught  from  the 
Gotbicschools  of  France.  His  son  Giovanni  hadcarried  thesame 
re-vitalising  of  sculpture  a  great  deal  further;  and  hence  to  some 
critics  it  would  seem  that  the  real  inspirer  and  precursor  of  Giotto 
was  Giovanni  Pisano  the  sculptor,  and  not  any  painter  or  wall- 
decora  lor,  whether  of  Florence,  Siena  or  Rome. 

In  this  division  of  opinion  it  is  safer  to  regard  the  revival  m 
painting  in  Giotto's  hands  simply  a$  part  of  the  (eneral  awaken- 
ing of  the  time,  and  to  remember  that,  as  of  all  Italian  com- 
munities Florence  was  the  keenest  in  every  form  of  activity 
both  intellecttial  and  practical,  so  it  was  natural  that  a  son  of 
Fk>ieace  should  be  Ihe  chief  agent  in  such  an  awakening.  And 
in  consideiing  hb  career  the  question  of  hb  possible  participation 
in  the  primitive  frescoet  of  the  upper  courses  at  Assiu  b  best  left 
out  of  account,  the  more  so  because  of  the  deplorable  condition 
In  which  they  now  exist.  But  with  reference  to  the  lowest 
course  of  paintings  on  the  same  walb,  those  illustrating  the  life 
of  St  Francb  according  to  the  narrative  of  St  Btmaventura, 
no  one  has  any  doubt,  at  least  in  regard  to  nineteen  or  twenty 
of  the  twenty-eight  subjects  which  compose  the  series,  that  Clot  ip 
himself  was  iheir  designer  and  chief  executant.  In  these,  sadly 
as  they  too  have  suffcred  from  time  and  wholesale  repair,  there 
can  nevertheless  be  discerned  the  unmbtakable  spirit  of  the 
young  Floientine  roaster  as  we  know  him  in  hb  other  works — 
his  shrewd  realistic  and  dramatic  vigour,  the  deep  sincerity  and 
humanity  of  feeling  which  he  knows  how  to  express  In  every 
gesture  of  hb  figures  without  breaking  up  the  harmony  of  their 
grouping  or  the  grandeur  of  their  linear  design,  qualities  in- 
herited from  the  earlier  schoob  of  impressive  but  lifeless  hieratic 
decoration.  The  "  RenuncUtion  of  the  Saint  by  hb  Father," 
the  "  Pope's  Dream  of  the  Saint  upholding  the  tottering  Church," 
the  "  Saint  before  the  Sultan,"  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Spring  of 
Water,"  the  "  Death  of  the  Nobleman  of  Cebno,"  the  "  Saint 
preaching  before  Pope  Honorius  " — these  are  some  of  the  roost 
noted  and  best  preserved  examples  of  the  painter's  power  in  thb 
scries.  Where  doubt  begins  again  b  as  to  the  relations  of  date 
and  sequence  which  the  series  bears  to  other  works  by  the  roaster 
executed  at  Assisi  and  at  Rome  in  the  same  early  period  of  hb 
career,  that  is,  probably  between  1195  and  130a  Giotto's 
remaining  undisputed  works  at  Assisi  are  the  four  celebrated 
allegorical  compositions  in  honour  oF  St  Francb  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  Lower  Church, — the  "  Marriage  of  St  Francb  to  Poverty," 
the  "  Allegory  of  Chastity,"  the  "  Allegory  of  Obedience " 
and  the  "  Vision  of  St  Francis  in  Glory."  These  works  are 
sorcdy  at  all  retouched,  and  relatively  Uttle  dinuaed  by  time; 
they  ate  ttf  «  singular  beauty,  U  once  seveie  and  tender,  both 
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ID  colour  aad  design;  the  compositions,  especially  the  first  three, 
tUtd  with  admirable  art  tnlolhe  cramped  spaces  of  the  vaulting, 
tk  subjects,  no  doubt  in  the  main  dictated  to  the  artist  by  his 
Pnaciscan  employers,  treated  in  no  cold  or  mechanical  spirit 
but  with  a  full  measure  of  vital  humanity  and  original  feeting. 
Hid  the  career  and  inilitcncc  of  St  Francis  had  no  other  of  their 
\tA  and  far-reaching  cffccLs  in  the  world  than  that  of  inspiring 
ibnc  noble  works  of  art,  they  wouId,stjU  have  been  entitled 
to  no  small  gratitude  from  mankind.  Other  frotks  at  Assisi 
«bich  most  modern  critics,  but  not  all,  attribute  to  Giotto  him- 
stlf  ate  three  miracles  of  St  Francis  and  portions  of  a  group  of 
frEScocs  illustrating  the  hbtory  of  Mary  Magdalene,  both  in  the 
Uwcr  Church;  and  again,  in  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  same 
Lower  Church,  a  scries  of  ten  frescoes  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
lod  Guist,  concluding  with  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
IS  to  this  transept  series  that  several  of  the  frescoes  present  not 
oaly  the  same  subjects,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  variation 
ibe  same  compositions,  as  are  foimd  in  the  master's  great  scries 
ettcutcd  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  about  1306;  and  that  the  vcraions  in  the  Assisi  transept 
show  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  technical  accomplishment 
ilian  the  Paduan  versions,  mth  a  more  attractive  charm  and 
more  abundance  of  accessory  ornament,  but  a  proportionately 
bss  degree  of  that  simple  grandeur  in  composition  and  direct 
itreogth  of  human  motive  which  are  the  special  notes  of  Giotto's 
sljle.  Therefore  a  minority  of  critics  refuse  to  accept  the 
modem  attribution  of  this  transept  scries  to  Giotto  himself, 
isd  see  in  it  later  work  by  an  accomplished  pupil  softening  and 
refining  upon  his  master's  origindl  creations  at  Padua.  Others, 
issiuing  that  these  unquestionably  beautiful  works  must  be 
Iqr  the  hand  of  Giotto  and  none  but  Giotto,  maintain  that  in 
comparison  with  the  Paduan  examples  they  iUuslratis  a  gradual 
ptogress,  which  can  be  traced  in  other  of  his  extant  works,  from 
the  relatively  ornate  and  soft  to  the  austerely  grand  and  simple. 
This  aigument  is  enforced  by  comparison  with  early  work  of  the 
■asta'a  at  Rome  as  to  the  date  of  which  we  have  positive 
evidence.  In  1298  Giotto  completed  for  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
for  the  price  of  2300  gold  ducats  a  mosaic  of  Christ  saving  St 
Peter  from  the  waves  ((he  celebrated  "  Navicella  ") ;  this  is 
Aitl  to  be  seen,  but  in  a  completely  restored  and  tnuuforfflcd 
uatc,  in  the  vestibule  of  St  Feter'i.  For  the  aame  patron  be 
necuted.  probably  just  before  the  "  NaviceQa,"  an  clabonite 
cibocium  or  allar-picce  for  the  high  altar  of  St  Peter's ,  for  which 
he  received  Soo  ducats.  It  represents  on  the  principal  face  a 
colossal  Christ  enthroned  with  adoring  angels  beside  him  aiyl 
akaecling donor  at  his  feet,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  on  separate  panels  to  right  and  left;  on  the  reverse  is 
St  Peter  attended  by  St  George  and  other  sninls,  receiving  from 
the  donor  a  modd  of  his  gift,  with  stately  full-length  figures  of 
two  apostles  to  light  and  two  to  left,  besides  various  accessory 
iccncs  and  fis>>'"  ^  prcdcllas  and  the  margins.  The 
sepauied  parts  of  this  altar-piece  arc  still  to  be  seen,  in  a  quite 
genuine  though  somewhat  tarnished  condition,  in  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's.  A  third  work  by  the  master  at  Rome  is  a  repainted 
Ingment  at  the  Latcran  of  a  fresco  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII, 
prtidaiming  the  jubilee  of  130a  The  "  Navicclla  "  and  tlic 
Laictan  fragment  are  too  much  ruined  to  atgue  from;  but  the 
(iborium  panels,  it  is  contended,  combine  with  the  aspects  of 
nujcsiy  and  ttrcnglh  a  (luolily  of  ornate  charm  and  suavity 
sBch  as  is  remarked  in  the  transept  frescoes  of  Assisi.  The 
sequence  proposed  for  these  several  works  is  accordingly,  first 
the  St  Peter's  dborium,  next  the  allegories  In  the  vaulting  of  the 
Lower  Church,  next  the  three  frescoes  of  St  Francis'  miracles 
in  the  north  transept,  next  the  St  Frands  series  in  the  Upper 
Church;  and  last,  perhaps  after  an  interval  and  with  the  help 
of  pttfih,  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Maiy  Magdalene  in  lier 
thipd  in  the  Lower  Church.  This  involves  a  complete  rcvcrtal 
of  the  prevailing  view,  which  regards  the  unequal  and  sometimes 
trlutnsy  compositions  oE  this  St  Francis  scries  as  the  earliest 
independent  work  of  the  master.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
time  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  idea  of  a  progress  Iiom 
the  manner  ol  the  Lower  Churdi  tnuuept  aeries  of  the  life  of 


Christ  to  the  mach  ruder  manner  of  the  Upper  Church  series 

of  St  Francis. 

A  kindred  obscurity  and  little  less  conflict  iaf  opinion  await 
the  inquirer  at  almost  oil  stages  of  Giotto's  career.  In  1841 
there  were  partially  recovered  from  the  whitewash  that  had 
overlain  them  a  scries  of  frescoes  executed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Magdalene,  in  the  Bargcllo  or  Palace  of  the  Podcsta  at  Florence, 
to  celebrate  (as  was  supposed)  a  pacification  between  the  Black 
and  White  parties  in  the  state  efiected  by  the  Cardinal  d'Acqua- 
Sparta  as  delegate  of  the  pope  in  130Z.  In  them  are  depicted  a 
scries  of  Bible  scenes,  besides  great  compositions  of  Ilcll  and 
Paradise,  and  in  the  Paradise  are  introduced  portraits  of  Dante,. 
Brunei  to  Latini  and  Corso  Donato.  These  recovered  fragments, 
freely  "  restored  "  as  soon  as  they  were  disrloscd,  were  acclaimed 
as  the  work  of  Giotto  and  long  held  in  esp<x:ial  regard  for  the 
sake  of  the  portrait  of  Dante.  Latterly  it  has  been  shown  that 
if  Giotto  ever  executed  them  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  later  dale  than  the  supposed  pacification,  and 
that  they  must  have  suffered  grievous  injury  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  building  in  1333,  and  been  after- 
wards repainted  by  some  well-trained  follower  of  the  school. 
To  about  ijoz  or  1303  would  belong,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  the 
familiar  story  of  Giotto's  O.  Pope  Benedict  XL,  the  successor 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  sent,  as  the  talc  runs,  a  messenger  to  bring 
him  proofs  of  the  painter's  powers.  Giotto  would  give  no  other 
sample  of  his  talent  than  an  0  drawn  with  a  free  sweep  of  the 
bru^  from  the  elbow-  but  the  pope  was  satisfied  and  engaged 
him  at  a  great  salary  to  go  and  ailom  with  frescoes  the  papal 
residence  at  Avignon.  Benedict,  however,  dying  at  this  time 
(>ios),  nothing  came  of  this  commisuon;  and  the  remains  of 
Italian  i4lh-century  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  at  Avignon  arc  now 
recognized  as  the  work,  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  GiottOt 
but  of  the  Sienese  Simorte  Martini  and  his  school. 
.  At  this  point  in  Giotto's  life  we  come  to  the  greatest  by  far  of 
hb  undestroyed  and  undisputed  enterprises,  and  one  which  can 
with  some  certainty  be  dated.  This  is  the  Kries  of  frescoes 
with  which  he  decorated  the  entire  internal  walls  of  the  chapel 
built  at  radu.a  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation  by  a 
rich  citizen  of  the  town,  Enrico  Scrovcgni,  perhaps  in  order  to 
atone  for  the  uns  of  his  father,  a  notorious  usurer  whom  Dante 
places  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hcIL  The  building  is  on  the  site 
of  an  andent  amphitheatre,  and  is  therdore  generally  called 
the  chapel  of  the  Arena.  Since  it  is  recorded  that  Dante  was 
Giotto's  guest  at  Padua,  and  since  we  know  that  it  was  in  1306 
that  the  poet  came  from  Bologna  to  thai  city,  we  may  conclude 
that  to  the  same  year,  1306,  belongs  the  beginning  <rf  Giotto'* 
great  undertaking  in  the  Arena  chapel.  Thcscheme  includes  a 
Saviour  in  Glory  over  the  altar,  a  Lost  Judgment,  full  of  various 
and  impressive  incident,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  enlratKC  wall, 
with  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and 
t  he  apocryphal  Ljfc  ot  Christ  painted  in  three  tiers  on  either  side 
wall,  and  lowest  of  all  a  fourth  tier  mlh  emUemalic  Virtues  and 
Vices  in  monochrome;  the  Virtues  being  on  the  side  of  the  chapel 
next  the  incidents  of  redemption  in  the  entrance  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  Vices  on  the  side  next  the  incidents  of  perdi- 
tion. A  not  imf^bable  tradition  asserts  that  Giotto  was  helped 
by  Dante  in  the  choice  and  disposition  df  the  subjects.  The 
frescoes,  though  not  free  from  injury  and  retouching,  are  upon 
the  whole  in  good  condition,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  highest 
powers  of  the  Italian  miod  and  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  t4tii 
century  be  so  well  studied  as  here.  At  the  ckMe  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  Giotto  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
progress  of  the  Renaissance  was  afterwards  securely  based. 
In  his  day  the  knowledge  possessed  by  painters  of  the  human 
frame  and  its  structure  rested  only  upon  general  observation 
bjkI  not  upon  detailed  or  scientific  study;  while  to  facts  other 
than  those  ot  humanity  their  observation  had  never  been  closely 
.directed.  Of  linear  perspective  they  possessed  but  elementary 
and  empirical  ideas,  and  their  endeavours  to  express  aerial  per- 
spective and  deal  with  the  problems  of  light  and  shade  were  rare 
and  partial^  As  far  as  painting  could  poaibly  be  canied  untlcr 
these  Cooditioni,  it  was  carried  by  (Motto.  In  iu  choice  of 
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subjects,  bis  art  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  rdigi'ous  spirit  of 
his  age.  Even  in  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  arrutfing  those 
•ubjeetsit  is  in  part  still  irammellcd  by  tbeiules  and  consecrated 
traditions  of  the  past.  Many  of  those  truths  of  nature  to  which 
the  painters  of  succeeding  generations  learned  to  give  accurate 
and  complete  expression,  Giotto  was  only  able  to  express  by  way 
of  imperfect  symbol  and  suggestion.  Bui  among  the  elements  of 
art  over  which  he  has  control  he  maintain*  so  just  a  balance  that 
bis  work  produces  in  the  spectator  less  sense  of  impcVfcction 
than  that  o(  many  later  and  more  accomfdishcd  masters.  In 
some  particulars  his  mature  painting,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Arena 
chapel,  has  never  been  surpassed — in  mastery  of  concise  and 
expressive  generalized  line  and  of  inventive  and  harmonious 
decorative  tint;  in  the  judicious  division  of  the  field  and  massing, 
and  scattering  of  groups;  in  the  comlnnation  of  high  gravity 
with  complete  frankn^  in  conception,  and  the  unira  of  noble 
dignity  in  the  types  with  direct  and  vital  truth  in  the  gestures 
ot  the  personages. 

The  frescoes  of  tbc  Arena  chapel  must  have  been  a  labour 
of  yean,  and  of  the  date  of  their  termination  we  have  no  proof. 
(X  many  other  works  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Giotto  at 
Padva,  all  that  remains con^s of  some  scarce  recogniiablc  tracts 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  great  Franciscan  church  of  St  Antonio. 
For  twenty  yean  or  more  we  lose  all  authentic  data  as  to  Giotto's 
dmngs  and  movements.  Vasari,  indeed,  sends  him  on  a  giddy 
but  In  the  main  evidently  fabulous  round  of  travels,  Indndmg  a 
•ojoum  in  France,  which  it  b  certain  he  never  made.  Besides 
Padua,  he  is  said  to  have  re&idcd  and  left  great  works  at  Fcrrara, 
Ravenna,  Urbino,  Rimini,  Facnza,  Lncca  and  other  cities;  in 
some  of  them  paintingsofhisschool  arc  still  shown,  but  nothing 
which  can  fairty  be  claimed  to  be  by  hb  hand.  It  is  recorded 
also  that  he  was  much  employed  in  his  native  city  of  Fh)rence; 
but  the  vandaliun  of  later  generations  has  effaced  nearly  all  that 
he  did  there.  Among  works  whitewashed  over  by  posterity 
were  the  frescoes  with  which  he  covered  no  less  than  ftvc  chapels 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Two  of  these,  the  chapcb  of  the 
Bird!  and  the  Pcruzri  families,  were  scraped  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  igth  century,  and  very  important  remains  were  uncovered 
and  immediately  subjected  to  a  process  ot  restoration  which 
has  robbed  them  of  half  their  authenticity.  But  through  the 
ruins  of  time  weun  trace  in  some  of  thew  Santa  Crocc  frescoes 
all  the  qualities  of  Giotto's  work  at  an  even  higher  and  more 
mature  development  than  in  the  best  examplesat  Assisl  or  Padua. 
The  frescoes  of  the  Bardi  chapel  Icll  againthcsloryof  St  Francis, 
to  which  so  much  of  his  best  power  had  already  been  devoted; 
those  of  the  Peruzsi  chapel  deal  with  the  lives  ct  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.  Such  scenes  as  the  Funeral 
of  Si  Francis,  the  Dance  of  Herodias's  Daughter,  and  ihc  Ri-- 
surrcction  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  which  have  to  some  extent 
escaped  the  dbfiguremcnis  of  the  restorer,  are  among  acknow- 
ledged classics  of-the  world's  art.  The  only  clues  to  the  dates 
of  any  of  these  woiks  are  to  be  found  In  the  facts  that  among  the 
figures  in  the  Bardi  chapel  occurs  that  of  3t  Louis  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  not  canonized  till  1317,  therefore  the  painting  must  be 
8ul»equent  to  that  year,  and  that  the  "  Dance  of  Salome  "  must 
have  been  painted  betote  1531,  when  it  was  copied  by  the  Lorcn* 
sett i  at  Siena.  The  only  other  extant  worksof  Giotto  at  Florence 
are  a  fine  "Cnidfix,"  not  undisputed,  at  San  Marco,  and  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  heavy  altar-piece  of  the  Madonna,  prob- 
ably an  early  work,  which  is  placed  in  the  Academy  beside  a 
more  primitive  Madonna  suppMed  to  be  the  work  of  Cimabue. 

Towards  the  end  of  Giotto's  lite  we  escape  again  from  confused 
legend,  and  from  the  tanialiiing  record  of  works  which  have 
not  survived  for  us  to  verify,  into  the  region  of  authentic  docu- 
ment and  fact.  It  appears  that  Giotto  had  comcunder  the  notice 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria,  son  of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  during 
the  ^sits  of  the  duke  to  Florence  which  took  place  between 
1316  and  1318,  in  which  year  he  died.  Soon  afterwards  Giotlo 
must  have  gone  to  King  Robert's  court  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
enndled  as  an  honoured  guest  and  member  of  the  household  by 
a  rojnJ  decree  dated  the  aoth  of  January  1330.  Another  docu- 
ment shows  him  to  have  been  still  at  Naples  two  years  Uaer. 


Tradition  says  much  about  the  friendship  of  the  king  for  the 
painter  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  jest  allowed  him;  much 
also  of  the  works  he  carried  out  at  Naples  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
the  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  and  the  church  and  convent  of  Sta  Chtara. 
Not  a  trace  of  these  works  remains;  and  others  which  later 
criticism  have  claimed  for  him  in  a  hall  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Sta  Chiara  have  been  proved  not  to  be  bis. 

Meantime  Giotto  had  been  advancing,  not  only  in  yean  and 
worldly  fame,  but  in  prosperity.  He  was  married  young,  and 
had,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  three  sons,  Francesco,  Niccola  and 
Donato,  and  three  daughters.  Bice,  Caterina  and  Lucia.  He 
had  added  by  successive  purchases  to  the  plot  of  land  inherited 
from  his  father  at  Vespignano.  His  fellow-citizensof  all  occupa- 
tions and  degreesdclighled  to  honour  him.  And  now,  mlus  sixty- 
eighth  year  (if  we  accept  the  birth-date  1266/7),  on  his  rctuni 
from  Naples  by  way  of  Caeta,  he  received  the  final  and  Official 
testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  Florence.  By 
a  solemn  decree  of  the  Priori  on  the  12th  of  April  1334,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  works  of  the  cathedral  of  Sta  Reparala 
(later  and  better  known  as  Sta  >laria  del  Fiore)  and  official 
architect  of  the  city  walls  and  the  towns  within  her  territory. 
What  training  as  a  practical  architect  lus  earlier  Ureer  bad 
afforded  him  we  do  not  know,  but  his  interest  in  the  art  from 
the  beginning  is  made  clear  by  the  carefully  studied  architectural 
backgrounds  of  many  of  his  frescoes.  Dying  on  the  Sth  ot 
January  1336  (oM  style  1337),  Giotto  only  enjqred  bis  new 
dimities  for  two  years.  But  in  the  course  of  them  he  had  found 
lime  not  only  to  make  an  excursion  to  Milan,  on  the  invitation 
of  Azzo  Viscont!  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  own  government, 
but  to  plan  two  great  architectural  works  at  Florence  and 
superintend  the  beginning  of  Ihdr  execution,  namdy  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  and  its  detached  campanile  or  bell-tewer. 
The  unfinished  cnrichmcnis  of  the  cathedral  front  were  stri^q^ 
away  in  a  later  age.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Campanile  was 
laid  with  solemn  ceremony  In  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse 
of  ma^stratcs  and  people  on  the  i8th  of  July  1334.  Its  lower 
courses  seem  to  have  been  completed  from  Giotto's  dctign,  and 
the  first  course  of  ils  sculptured  ornaments  (the  famous  series  of 
primitive  Arts  and  InduUries)  actually  by  his  own  hand,  before 
his  death.  It  is  net  clear  what  modifications  of  his  design  were 
made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
or  again  by  Francesco  TalentI,  to  whom  the  woA  was  iwxt 
entrusted;  but  the  incomparable  structure  as  we  now  see  it 
stands  justly  in  the  vrorld'sestrcmas  the  most  fitting  monument 
toiihc  genius  who  first  conceived  and  directed  it. 

The  art  ot  painting,  as  re-created  by  Giotto,  wu  carried 
on  throughout  Italy  by  his  piipils  and  successors  with  little 
change  or  development  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  a  new 
impulse  wnsf;ivcn  10  art  by  the  combined  influences  of  naturalism 
and  classicism  in  the  hands  of  men  like  DonateUoand  Massccio. 
Most  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  the  master  are  probably  in- 
accurate in  detail,  but  the  general  character  both  as  artist  and 
man  which  tradition  has  agreed  in  giving  him  can  never  be 
assailed.  He  was  from  the  first  a  kind  of  popular  hero.  He  is 
celebrated  by  the  poet  Petrarch  and  by  the  historian  Viliani. 
He  b  made  the  subject  of  tales  and  anecdotes  by  Boccaccio 
and  by  Franco  Sacchetti.  From  these  notices,  as  well  as  from 
Vasari,  we  gain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man,  as  one  who5e 
nature  was  in  keeping  wi(h  his  country  origin;  whose  sturdy 
frame  and  plain  features  corresponded  to  a  character  rather 
distinguished  for  shrewd  and  genial  strength  than  for  sublimer 
or  more  ascetic  qualities;  a  master  craftsman,  to  whose  strong 
combining  and  inventing  powers  nothing  came  amiss;  conscious 
of  bis  own  deserts,  never  at  a  loss  either  in  the  things  of  an  or  in 
the  things  of  life,  and  equally  ready  and  effjcient  whether  he  has 
to  dc»gn  the  scheme  of  some  great  spiritual  allegory  in  colour 
or  imperishable  monument  in  Stone,  or  whether  be  has  to  show 
his  wit  in  (he  encounter  of  practical  jest  andrepartcoi  From  his 
own  hand  we  have  a  contribution  to  literature  which  helps  to 
substantiate  this  conception  of  his  character.  A  large  part  of 
Giotto's  fame  aspainter  was  won  in  the  service  of  the  FranciKans. 
and  in  the  |rictorial  celebration  ot  the  life  and  ordinances  of 
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ibdt  [oandcr.  As  b  wdl  known,  it  waa  a  part  of  tbe  ordinances 
<i  Ftuicis  that  hk  disciples  dwnld  follow  bis  own  example  in 
wonhipping  and  being  wedded  lo  poverty,— poverty  ideaKied 
ud  personified  as  a  spiritual  bride  and  mistress.  Giotto,  having 
«a  tbe  commission  of  the  ordet  ^vcn  the  noblest  pictorial 
tsibodiment  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  Fiandscan  doctrine, 
prtwnlly  wrote  an  ode  in  which  his  own  views  on  poverty  are 
npretied;  and  Id  this  he  shows  that,  if  on  (be  one  hand  his 
icnius  was  at  the  service  of  tbe  ideals  of  bis  time,  and  his  imagina- 
lioa  open  to  their  sigiuficuce,  on  tbe  other  hand  his  judgment 
■as  shrewdly  and  humoroudy  awake  to  tbeir  practical  dangers 
ind  enggeratkms. 

AuraoaiTims.— Chlbenl.  Camrnailari;  Vatari,  Lt  Y^,  vol.  L; 
Crowe-Cavakaielle,  Hutory  of  P^hUimt  in  tuly,  ed.  Langion 
ODUtkis  (1903):  M.  Tbodc,  GioUa  (1899);  M.  G.  ZinuncrmaDa, 
Citlto  and  iit  Kunst  hatUns  im  MilUUller  (1B99);  D.  Ikrcnion, 
RmntiM  PainUfs  ef  Ike  Renaisiatue:  F,  Mason  Pcrkin,  Ciallo 
6n  "Great.  Master*  '  scries)  (1901);  Basil  de  Sftincoun.  Ciallo 
11905).  (S.  C.) 

QVUBS,  or  Gvpsies,  a  wandering  folk  scattered  through 
every  European  land,  over  the  grcaler  part  of  western  Asia 
and  Siberia;  found  also  in  Egypt  and  the  nortbem  coast  of 
Africa,  in  America  and  even  in  Australia.  No  correct  csiimntc 
of  tbeir  numbers  outside  of  Europe  can  be  given,  and  even  in 
Europe  the  laformaiion  derived  from  oflicial  statistics  is  <rften 
nmuadlctory  and  unreliable.  The  only  country  in  which  the 
figures  have  been  given  correctly  Is  Hungary.  In  1893  there 
were  i74<940  in  Transleilhania,  of  whom  94Ji4)>  were  settled, 
30,406  only  partly  settled  and  S9JS  nomads.  Of  these  91,603 
spoke  tbe  Gipsy  language  in  1890,  but  tlic  rest  had  already  been 
assimilated.  Nest  in  numbers  stands  Rumania,  the  number 
varying  between  350,000  and  200,000(1895).  Turkey  in  Europe 
oMnUcd  117,000  (1903),  of  whom  si,eoo  were  in  Bulgaria  and 
East  eta  Knmdia,  11,000  in  tbe  vibycl  of  Adrianqde  and  1500  in 
Ike  vilayet  of  Kossovo.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  estimates  vary 
between  67,000  and  100,000.  Scrvia  has  41,000;  Bosnia  and 
Hcnegovina,  18,000;  Greece,  10,000;  Austria  (Cisleitbania), 
16,000,  of  whom  13,500  arc  in  Bohemia  and  Homvfci;  GernuRy, 
moo;  France,  looo  (5000?);  Basmie  Provinces,  500  to  700; 
Italy,  31,000;  Spain,  40,000;  Russia,  58,000;  Pdand,  15,000; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  1500;  Denmark  and  Holland,  5000; 
pRsia,  1 5,000;  Transcaucasia,  3000.  The  rest  is  mere  guesswork. 
For  Africa,  America  and  Australia  the  numbers  are  estimated 
between  i3S/>oe  and  166,000.  The  estimate  given  by  Mikloucb 
(187S)  of  700,000  fairly  agrees  with  the  above  statistics.  No 
itatisiics  arc  forthcoming  for  the  number  in  the  British  Isles. 
Some  estimate  their  qumbet  at  ia,ooo. 

'  Tbe  Gipsies  arc  known  principally  by  two  names,  which 
have  been  modified  by  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  but  which  can  easily  be  Ira^  to  cither  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  distinct  stems.  The  one  group,  embracing 
tbe  majority  of  Gipsies  in  Europe,  the  compact  masses  living 
in  tbe  Ballian  Peninsub,  Rumania  and  Transylvania  and 
ulending  also  as  far  as  Germany  and  Italy,  are  known  by  the 
name  AUigan  or  Alsigon,  which  becomes  In  time  Tshingian 
(Turkey  and  Greece),  Tsigan  (Bulgarian,  Servian,  Rumanian), 
Ciigany  (Hungarian),  Zigeuner  (Germany),  Zingari  (Italian), 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tbe  English  word  TiiUier  or  Tinkler 
(ibe  btter  no  doubt  due  to  a  popular  etymology  connecting  the 
giady  gipsy  with  the  tinkling  coins  or  the  metal  wares  which 
he  carried  on  his  back  as  a  smith  and  tinker)  may  be  a  local 
tiansfonnation  ol  the  German  Zittutur.  The  second  name, 
partly  known  in  the  East,  where  the  word,  however,  Is  used  as  an 
otprcasion  of  contempt,  whilst  Zigan  is  not  felt  by  the  gip^es 
ts  an  insult,  is  Efyftian;  in  En^and,  Gipsy;  in  some  German 
documents  of  the  i6th  century  AegypUr;  Spanish  Cilonc; 
taodem  Greek  CyjMot.  They  are  also  known  by  the  parallel 
eipresaions  Faram  (Rumanian)  and  Phdrao  Ntpkka  (Hungarian) 
or  niarart's  people,  which  are  only  variations  connected  with 
the  Egyptian  origin.  In  France  they  are  known  as  BoMimieHs, 
a  word  the  importance  of  which  will  appear  later.  To  the  same 
category  bebmg  other  names  bestowed  upon  them,  such  as 
Walachi,  Saraceni,  Agareni,  Nubiani,  4c. _  They  wete  aUo  known 
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by  the  name  of  Tartars,  given  to  ihem  In  Germany,  or  at 
"  Heathen,"  Heydens.  All  these  latter  must  be  conudered  a( 
nicknames  without  thereby  denoting  their  probable  origin. 
The  same  may  have  now  been  the  case  with  the  first  name 
with  which  they  appear  in  history,  Attigan.  Much  ingenuity 
has.been  displayed  in  attempts  to  explain  the  name,  for  it  was 
felt  that  a  true  expbnation  might  help  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Europe.  Here 
again  two  extreme  theories  have  been  propounded,  the  one 
supported  by  Bataillard,  who  connected  (hem  with  the  Sigynnd 
of  Herodotus  and  identified  them  with  the  Komodromoi  of  the 
later  Byzantine  writers,  known  already  in  the  6th  ccnturj-. 
Others  bring  them  to  Europe  as  late  as  the  I4lh  century;  and 
the  name  has  also  been  expbincd  by  de  Goeje  from  tbe  Persian 
Chang,  a  kind  of  harp  or  zither,  or  the  Persian  Zeiig,  black, 
swarthy.  Rienzi  (1831)  and  Trumpp  (1873)  have  connected 
the  name  with  the  Changars  of  Nonh-Easl  India,  but  all  haw 
omitted  to  notice  that  the  real  form  was  Atzigan  or  (more  correct) 
Atzingan  and  not  Tsigan.  The  best  explanation  remains  that  sug- 
gested by  Ulklosich,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  AtRinganoi, 
a  name  originally  belonging  10  a  peculiar  heretical  sect  living 
in  Asia  Minor  near  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  known  also  as  Ibe 
Heliu-Zedekiles.  The  members  of  this  sect  observed  very  strict 
rules  of  purity,  as  Ihey  were  afraid  lo  be  defiled  by  the  touch 
of  other  people  whom  they  considered  unclean.  They  therefore 
acquired  the  name  of  Athinganoi  (i.e.  "  Touch-me-nots  "). 

MiUosich  has  collected  seven  passages  where  the  Byzantine 
bbtorians  of  the  9th  century  describe  the  Athingani^  as  sooth- 
sayers, magicians  and  serpent-charmers.  From  these  descrip- 
tions nothing  definite  can  be  proved  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Athinganoi  with  the  Gipsies,  or  the  reason  why  this  name  was 
given  to  soothsayers,  charmers,  &c.  But  the  inner  history  of  the 
Byianiine  emirire  of  that  period  may  easily  give  a  due  to  it 
and  explain  how  it  came  about  that  such  a  nickname  was  ^vcn 
to  a  new  sect  or  to  a  new  race  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Greek  EmpM  at  that  period.  In  the  history  of  the  Chuith  we 
find  them  mentioned  inonc  breath  with  the  Paulidans  aitd  other 
heretical  sects  which  were  tranqibinted  in  their  tens  of  thousands 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  empire  and  settled  especially  in 
Rumefia,  near  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis.  The  Greeks  called 
these  heretical  sects  by  all  kinds  ol  names,  derived  from  ancient 
Church  iraditions,and gave  tocach sect  such  names  as  first  struck 
them,  on  the  scantiest  of  imagliuiry  timilariiies.  One  sect  was 
called  Paulician,  another  Melki-Zcdckite;  so  also  these  were 
called  Athinganoi,  probably  being  considered  the  descendants 
of  (be  outcast  Samer,  who,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was 
a  goldsmith  and  the  maker  of  the  Golden  Calf  In  tbe  desert. 
For  this  sin  Samer  was  banbhed  and  compelled  to  live  apart 
from  human  beings  and  even  to  avoid  their  touch  (Aihinganos: 
"  Touch-mc-not  ").  Travelling  from  East  to  West  these  heretical 
sects  obtained  different  names  in  diSercnt  countries,  in  accord- 
ance With  (he  local  traditions  or  to  imaginary  origins.  The 
Bogomils  and  Palarcnes  became  Bulgarians  in  France,  and  so 
the  gypsies  Bofa^miens,  s  name  which  was  also  connected  with 
the  heretical  sect  of  the  Bohemian  brothers  {Bolimitche  Bruder). 
Curiously  enough  the  Kulzo-Vbchs  living  in  Macedonia  (;.r.) 
and  Rumelia  are  also  known  by  the  nickname  Tsintsari,  a  word 
that  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Very  likely  it  stands  in  doM 
connexion  with  Zingari,  the  name  having  been  transferred  from 
one  people  to  the  other  without  the  justification  of  any  common 
ethnical  origin,  except  that  the  Kutso-Vlachs,  like  the  Zingari, 
differed  from  tbeir  Greek  neighbours  In  race,  as  In  language, 
habits  and  customs;  while  they  probably  followed  ^mitar 
pursuits  to  those  of  the  Zingari,  as  smiths,  ftc.  As  to  tbe  other 
name,  Egyptians,  this  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  tale  which  tlie 
gipsies  spread  when  appearing  in  the  west  of  Europe.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  come  from  a  country  of  thdr  own  called 
Little  Egypt,  either  a  confusion  between  Little  Armenia  and 
Egypt  or  the  Peloponnesus. 

Attention  maybcdrawn  to  a  remsritaUe  passage  in  HM  Syiiaic 
verson  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Adam,  known  as  tbe  Can  0/ 
.  Treat ura  and  compiled  probably  In  the  6th  century:  "And 
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of  ibc  teed  of  Canaan  were  as  I  said  the  AcOTtians;  and,  1o, 
they,  were  scaiUKd  all  over  the  earth  and  served  as  slaves  of 

slaves  "  (ed.  Beiold,  German  tnuisUtioo,  p.  as).  No  reference 
to  such  a  scattering  and  serfdom  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned 
anywhere  ebe.  This  roust  have  been  a  legntd,  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  hence  probably  transfencd  to  the  swarthy  Gipsies. 
.  A  new  explanation  may  now  be  ventured  upon  as  to  the  name 
which  (he  Gipsies  of  Europe  give  to  themselves,  which,  it  must 
be  emphasized,  is  not  Icnown  to  the  Gipsies  outside  of  Europe. 
Only  those  who  starting  from  the  ancient  Byaaniine  empire 
have  travelled  westwanb  and  spread  over  Europe,  America  and 
Austialiacallthemsclveshy  the  nameof  Rom,  the  woman  being 
Rpmniand  a  stranger  Gaii.  Many  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  word  Rom.  Faspati  derived  il  from  the  word 
Droma  (Indian),  and  Miklosich  had  identified  it  with  Qoma  or 
Poraba,  a  "  low  caste  muudan,"  rather  an  extnordmaiy  name 
for  a  nation  to  call  itself  by.  Having  no  honw  and  no  country 
of  their  own  and  no  political  traditions  and.no  literature,  ihey 
would  naturally  try  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  lived,  and  would  call  themselves  by  the  same 
name  as  other  inbaUtants  of  the  Greek  empire,  known  also  as 
the  Empire  of  New  Rom,  or  of  the  Romaioi,  Romcliots,  Ronlancri, 
as  the  Bysantines  used  to  call  themselves  before  they  assumed 
the  prouder  name  of  Hellenes.  The  Gipsies  would  therefore 
call  themselves  also  Rom,  a  much  more  natural  name,  more 
flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  geographically  and  politicaUy 
more  correct  than  if  tbey  called  themselves  "low  cssie 
musicians."  This  Greek  origin  of  the  name  would  explain  why 
it  is  limited  to  the  European  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  not  found 
among  that  stock  of  Gipsies  which  has  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  southwards  and  taken  a  different  route  to  reach  Egypt 
and  North  Africa. 

Appearance  in  Europe, — Irving  aside  the  doubtful  passages 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  wbere  the  Athinganoi  are  mentioned, 
the  first  appearance  of  Gipsies  in  Europe  cannot  be  traced 
positively  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  r4th  century. 
Some  have  hitherto  believed  that  a  passage  in  what  was  errone- 
ously called  the  Rhymed  Version  of  Genesis  of  Vienna,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  before  the  year  lui, 
and  found  only  in  the  Klagenfurt  manuscript  (edited  by  Ditmar, 
1863},  referred  to  the  Gipsies.  It  runs  as  follows:  Gen.  xiii.  1 5 — 
"  Hagar  had  a  son  from  whom  were  born  the  Chaltsmide.  When 
Hagar  had  that  child,  she  named  it  Ismael,  from  whom  the 
Ismaclitcs  descend  who  journey  through  the  land,  and  we  call 
them  Chaltsmide,  may  evil  t>efoll  theml  They  sell  only  things 
with  blemishes,  and  lor  whatever  ib^  sett  they  always  ask  mote 
than  its  real  value.  They  cheat  the  people  to  whom  they  sell. 
They  have  no  home,  no  country,  tb^  are  satisAed  to  live  in 
tents,  they  wander  over  the  country,  tb^  deceive  the  people,- 
thcy  cheat  men  but  rob  no  one  noisily." 

This  reference  to  the  Chaltsmide  (not  goldsmiths,  but  very 
likely  ironworkers,  smiths)  haa  wrongly  been  applied  to  the 
Gipsic*.  For  it  is  important  to  note  that  at  least  three  centuries 
before  historical  evidence  prove*  the  immigration  of  the  genuine 
Gipsy,  there  had  been  wa^aring  smiths,  travelling  from  country 
lo  country,  and  practically  paving  the  way  for  their  successors, 
the  Gipsies,  who  not  only  took  up  their  crafts  but  who  probably 
have  also  assimilated  a  good  proportion  of  these  vagrants  of 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  name  giveD  to  the  former,  who  pro- 
bably were  Oriental  or  Greek  smiths  and  pedlars,  was  then 
transferred  lo  the  new-comers.  The  Komodromoi  mentioned 
by  Thcophancs(75&-8t8),  who  spcaksuoder  thedate  jS4of  one 
hailing  from  Italy,. and  by  other  Byzantine  writers,  are  no 
doubt  the  same  ac  the  Chaltsmide  of  the  German  mUer  of  the 
laUi  century  transUted  by  Ducange  as  CkaudroMtm,  We 
are  on  surer  ground  in  the  14th  century.  Hopf  has  proved  the 
existeikce  of  Gipsies  in  Corfu  before  1316.  Before  1346  the 
empress  Catherine  de  Valois  granted  to  the  governor  of  Corfu 
authority  to  reduce  to  vassdage  certain  vagrants  who  came 
from  the  mainland;  and  in  1386,  under  the  Venetians,  tbey 
formed  the  Feudum  Adiulanorum,  which  lasted  for  many 
centuries.   About  1378  the  Venetian  governor  of  Nauplia 


confirmed  to  the  "  Adngani "  of  that  colony  the  piivOna 
granted  by  his  predeceaor  to  their  leader  John.  It  is  even 
possible  to  identify  the  people  described  by  Friar  Simon  in  his 
lUnerorium,  who,  speaking  of  his  stay  in  Crete  in  rjaa,  says: 
"  We  saw  there  a  people  outside  the  city  who  declare  themselves 
tobeof  iberaceof  Hamaitdwho  worship  according  to  tbeGredt 
rite  They  wander  like  a  cursed  people  from  place  to  place,  not 
slopping  at  ail  or  rarely  in  one  place  longer  than  thirty  days; 
they  live  in  tents  like  the  Arabs,  a  little  oblons  black  tent." 
But  their  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  although  the  similarity 
is  great  between  these  "  children  of  Ham  "  and  the  Gipsies, 
the  identification  has  only  the  value  of  an  hypothesis.  By  the 
end  of  ihc  tjth  century  they  must  have  been  settled  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube,  such  as  Transylvania  and  Walachia^  to  have 
been  nduced  to  the  nroe  sute  of  serfdom  as  thqr  evidently 
occupied  in  Corfu  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century.  The 
voivode  Mircea  I.  of  Wabchia  confirms  the  grant  made  by  his 
uncle  Vladislav  Voivode  to  the  monastery  of  St  Anthony  of 
Voditsa  as  to  forty  families  of  "  Atsigane,"  for  whnn  no  taxca 
sfiould  be  paid  to  the  prince.  They  were  considered  crown 
property.  The  same  ^ft  is  renewed  in  the  year  1414  by  the 
voivode  Dan,  who  repeats  ibe  very  same  words  (i  Acigine,  m, 
fcliudi.  da  su  slobodni  ot  vstkih  rabot  i  dankov)  (Hftjdiu, 
Ariiva,  i.  30).  At  that  lime  there  must  already  have  been 
in  Walachia  settled  Gipsies  treated  as  serfs,  and  noigmting 
Gipwea  plying  their  trade  as  smiths,  muticians,  dancers,  sooth- 
sayers, horse-dealers,  Ac,  for  we  find  the  voivode  Alexander  of 
Moldavia  granting  these  Gipsies  in  the  year  1478  "  freedom  of 
air  and  soil  lo  wander  about  and  free  fire  and  iron  for  thor 
smithy.  "  But  a  certain  portion,  probably  the  largest,  became 
serfs,  who  could  be  sold,  exchanged,  bartered  and  inherited. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  17th  century  a  family 
when  sold  fetched  forty  Hungarian  florins,  and  in  the  18th 
century  ihe  price  was  somelimes  as  high  as  700  Rumanian 
piastres,  about  IB,  101.  As  late  as  1845  an  auction  of  aoo 
families  of  Gipsies  took  place  in  Bucharest,  where  they  were  sold 
in  balches  of  no  less  than  s  fanulics  and  offered  at  a  "  ducat  " 
cheaper  per  head  than  elsewhere.  The  Gipues  followed  ai  least 
four  dislinct  pursuits  in  Rumania  and  Transylvania,  where  they 
lived  in  large  masses,  A  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  tied 
to  the  soil;  in  consequence  their  position  was  different  from  that 
of  the  Gipsies  who  had  slatted  weslwardsand  who  are  nowhere 
found  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  abode  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  to  have  been  treated,  except  for  a^  very  diort  period, 
with  any  consideration  of  humanily. 

Their  appearance , in  the  West  is  first  noted  by  chroniclers 
early  in  the  isth  century.  In  1414  ihey  are  said  to  have  already 
arrived  in  Hesse.  Thisdateiscontesled,but  for  i4r  7  the  reports 
are  unanimous  of  their  appearance  in  Germany.  Some  count 
their  number  to  have  been  as  high  as  1400,  which  of  course  is 
exaggeration.  In  141S  they  reached  Hamburg,  1419  Augsburg, 
1418  SwiticrUnd.  In  1417  tbey  bad  already  entered  Fiance 
(Provence).  A  troupe  is  said  to  have  reached  Bologna  in  mat, 
whence  they  are  said  lo  have  gone  to  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage 
alleged  lo  have  been  undertaken  for  some  ad  of  apostasy.  After 
this  first  immigration  a  second  and  larger  one  seems  lo  have 
followed  in  its  wake,  led  by  ^imbeL  The  Gipsies  spread  over 
Germany,  Italy  and  Fiance  between  the  years  143S  and  ijia. 
About  1500  they  must  have  readied  En^and.  On  the  jth  of 
July  1505  James  IV.  of  Scotland  gave  to  "  Antonius  Caginae," 
count  of  Little  Egypt,  letters  of  recommendaticoi  to  the  king  of 
Denmark;  and  special  privileges  were  granted  by  Jama  V. 
on  the  15th  of  February  1540  to  "  oure  louit  Johnne  Faw  Lord 
and  Erie  of  LitfU  Egypt,"  to  whose  son  and  successor  he  granted 
authorily  to  hang  and  punish  all  Egyptians  within  the  realm 
(May  16,  1540). 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  the  first  writers  who  witnessed 
ihdt  appearance  have  to  tell  us;  for  ever  since  the  Gipsiet 
have  rem^ed  the  same.  Albert  Krantidus  (Kiantx),  in  bis 
Saxoma  (xL  a),  was  the  first  to  give  a  full  description,  wMch  was 
afterwards  rqwated  by  Munster  in  his  Cotmpa^tia  (uL  5). 
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He  Mys  that  In  the  year  1417  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany  a  people  uncouth,  block,  dirty,  barbarous,  called 
in  liahan  "  Ciani,"  who  indulge  specially  in  thieving  and  cheat- 
ing. They  had  among  them  a  count  and  a  few  knights  well 
dressed,  others  followed  afoot.  The  women  and  children 
tnv-clled  in  carts.  They  also  carried  with  them  lellcra  of  safe- 
conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  other  princes,  and  ihcy 
professed  that  ihey  were  engaged  on  a  {rilgrimage  of  csptation 
(or  some  act  of  apostasy. 

The  guilt  of  the  Gipsies  varies  in  the  diffetent  versions  of  the 
story,  but  all  agree  that  the  Gipsies  asserted  that  they  came  from 
their  own  country  called  "  Litilt  Egypt,"  and  they  had  to  go 
to  Rone,  to  obt;dn  pardon  for  Unt  allcscd  sSn  <i  ihcir  fore- 
fathers. According  to  one  account  it  was  because  they  had  not 
shown  mercy  to  Joseph  and  Mary  when  they  had  sought  refuge 
in  Eg>-pl  from  the  persecution  of  Herod  (Basel  Chronicle). 
According  to  another,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Christian 
bith  for  K  while  {ttkattia,  l<Ss6},  &c  But  these  were  fables, 
no  doubt  conncaed  with  the  legcnd^of  Carlaphylus  or  the 
Wsndeiing  Jew, 

Kranti's  narrative  continues  -is  follows:  This  people  have 
DO  country  and  travel  through  the  land.  They  live  like  dogs  and 
have  na  religion  although  ihcy  allow  themselves  to  be  baptized 
in  the  Christian  faith.  They  live  witliout  care  and  gather  unto 
themselves  also  other  vagrants,  men  and  women.  Their  old 
women  practise  fortune-ielling,  and  w  hilst  ihey  arc  telling  men 
of  their  future  they  pick  thdr  pockets.  Thus  far  Krantz.  It 
is  curious  that  he  should  use  the  name  by  which  these  people 
were  called  In  Italy, "  Ciani."  Similarly  Crusius,  (he  author  of  the 
AhuiiIci Sucvici,  knows ihctr  Italian  n.imc  Zi;;ii/ii' and  the  French 
BidUm'uus.  Not  one  of  ihe^  oldest  writers  mentions  them 
as  con>crsmilhs  or  farricnj  or  musicians.  The  immunity  which 
tbcy  enjoyed  during  their  first  appearance  iu  western  Europe 
is  due  to  the  letter  of  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor.  As  it  is  of 
eilrerae  importance  for  the  history  of  civilimiion  as  wcl!  as  the 
history  of  the  Gipsies,  it  may  fmd  a  place  here.  It  is  taken  from 
the  compilation  of  Felix  Ocfelius,  Serum  Boicarum  scnplorts 
(Augsburg,  iT^Sj))  ■■•  15)  who  rcprodiKcs  the  "  Diarium 
sexennale"  of  "Andreas  i*resbyter,"  the  contemporary  of  the 
fiisl  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Germany. 

"  Sigismundus  Dei  gratia  Romanorum  Rex  semper  Augustus, 
ac  Rungariac,  Bobcmiae,  Dolmaliac,  Croatiac^  &c.  Rex 
Fidetibus  nostris  tinivcrais  Nobilibus,  Militibus,  Castcllanis, 
Offidalibus.  Tribularils,  civitatibus  liberis,  opidis  et  corum 
iudicibus  in  Regno  et  sub  domino  nostro  constitutis  ex  existenli' 
bus  salulem  cum  dilectione,  Fideles  nostri  adierunt  in  prae- 
scntiam  personaliier  Ladisbus  Wayuoda  Ctganorum  cum  aliis  ad 
ipsun  spcctanlibus,  nobis  humilitnas  pomxcrunt  supplicationn, 
hue  in  sepus  in  nostra  praescniia  supplicationum  prccum  cum 
instantil,  ut  ipsts  gtatil  nostra  uberiori  providcrc  dlgnaremur. 
Unde  nos  illorum  supplicationc  illecti  eisdem  banc  libcrlatem 
duximus  conodendam,  qua  re  quandocunque  idem  Ladislaus 
Wayuoda  et  sua  gens  aid  dicta  nostra  dominia  videlicet  civitalcs 
vel  oppida  pcrvenerint,  cx  tunc  vcstris  fidclitatibus  praesentibus 
6rmilcr  committimus  et  mandamus  ut  cosdem  Ladistaum 
Wayuodam  et  Ciganos  sibi  subicclos  omni  sine  impcdimento  ac 
pcrturbatioDe  aliquali  fovcrc  ac  conscrvare  debealis,  immo 
ab  omnibus  impel ilioiu bus  scu  oflensionibus  tucri  vclilis:  SI 
lutem  inter  ipsos  aliqua  Zizania  scu  pcrturbalio  cvcnerit  ex 
parte,  quorumcunque  ex  tunc  non  vos  nee  aliquis  alter  vcstrum, 
scd  idem  Ladislaus  Wayuocla  iudicandi  et  libcrandi  habeat 
faculiatem.  Pracscntes  autem  post  earum  Iccturam  semper 
tcddi  iubemus  praescntanti. 

"Datum  in  Sepus  Dominica  die  ante  Test  imi  St  Georgii  anyris 
Anno  Domini  MCCCCX7CIII.,  Rcgnorum  noslrorum  anno 
Hungar.  XXXVi.,  Romanorum  vcro  XIT.,  Bohcmiae  tcriio." 

Freely  translated  this  reads;  "  \Vc  Sigismund  by  the  grace 
of  God  emperor  of  Rome,  king  of  Hungdry,  Bohemia,  dc.  unto 
an  true  and  loyal  subjects,  noble  soldiers,  commanders,  castellans, 
open  districts,  free  towns  and  their  judges  in  our  kingdom 
established  and  under  our  sovereignty,  kind  greetings.  Our 
faithful  vnivode  of  the  Tsigani  with  others  belonging  to  him  has 


humbly  requested  us  that  we  might  gradotitly  grant  them  our 
abundant  favour.  We  grant  them  their  supi^cation,  we  have 
vouchsafed  unto  them  this  liberty.  Wbcncvcr  therefore  this 
voivode  Ladislaus  and  his  people  should  oome  to  any  part  of  our 
realm  in  any  town,  village  or  place,  we  commit  thcra  by  these 
presents,  strongly  to  your  loyalty  and  we  command  you  to  pro- 
tect in  every  way  the  same  voivode  Ladisbus  and  the  Tsigani 
bis  subjects  without  hindrance,  and  you  should  allow  kindneas 
unto  them  and  you  should  protect  them  from  every  trouUc  and 
persecution.  But  should  any  trouble  or  discord  happen  among 
them  from  whichever  side  it  may  be,  then  none  of  you  nor  any- 
one else  belonging  to  you  should  interfere,  but  this  voivode 
Ladislaus  alone  should  have  the  right  of  punidiing  and  pardoning. 
And  we  moreover  command  you  to  return  these  presents  always 
after  having  read  ihcm.  Given  in  our  court  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  Feast  of  Si  George  in  theycar  of  ou^Lord  1413.  The 
j6th  year  of  our  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  nth  of  our  being 
emperor  of  Rome  and  the  3rd  of  our  being  king  of  Btdiemia." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  document, 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  considering  that  at  that  time  (be 
Gipsies  must  have  formed  a  very  Qontiderable  portion  of  (he 
inhabitants  of  Hungary,  whose  king  Sigismund  was.  They  may 
have  presented  the  emperor's  grant  of  favours  to  Akxamlff 
prince  of  Moldavia  in  1471,  and  obtained  from  him  safe-conduct 
and  protection,  as  mentioned  above. 

Noonc  has  yet  attempted  toexplain  the  reason  why  the  Gipsies 
should  have  started  in  the  14th  and  cspcdally  in  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century  on  their  mardi  westwards.  But  if,  as  has 
been  assumed  above,  the  Gipsies  had  lived  for  some  length  of 
time  in  Rumelia,  and  afterwards  spread  thence  across  the  Danube 
and  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  the  incursion  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe,  their  successive  occupation  of  those  very  provinces, 
Ihc  overthrow  of  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  kingdoms  and  the 
didocallon  of  the  native  population,  would  account  to  n  remark- 
able  degree  for  the  movement  of  the  Gipsies:  and  this  movement 
increases  in  volume  with  the  greater  successes  of  the  Turks  and 
with  the  peopling  of  the  country  by  immigrants  from  Asia  Uinor. 
The  first  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  would  no  doubt  be  the 
nomadic  element,  which  felt  Itself  ID  at  ease  in  its  new  surround- 
ings, and  found  it  more  profitable  first  to  settle  in  larger  numbers 
in  Walachia  and  Transylvania  and  thence  to  spread  to  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  But  thcif  immunity  from  persecution  did 
not  lost  long. 

talcr  Hhlery.—LtSi  thfth  fifty  jrMrs  from  the  time  that  they 
•tnerge  out  of  Hungary,  or  even  from  the  date  of  the  Charter  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
fury  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whose  good  faith  they  had 
abused,  whose  purses  they  had  lightened,  i^ose  bams  they  had 
emptied,  and  on  whose  credulity  they  had  lived  with  ease  and 
comfort.  Their  inborn  tendency  to  roaming  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  peasantry  and  the  despair  of  every  legislator  who 
tried  to  settle  them  on  the  land.  Their  foreign  appearance,  their 
tmknotvn  tongue  and  their  unscrupulous  habits  forced  the  legit* 
latois  of  many  countries  to  doss  them  with  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
to  declare  them  outlaws  and  felons  and  to  treat  them  with 
extreme  severity.  More  than  one  judicial  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted against  them.  In  some  places  (hey  were  suspected  as 
Turkish  ipics  and  treated  accordingly,  and  the  murderer  of  a 
Gipsy  was  often  regarded  as  innocent  <rf  any  crime. 

Wetssenbruch  describes  the  wholesale  murder  of  a  group  of 
Gipsies,  of  whom  five  men  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  perished 
onthegaUows.andihrcemenandeight  women  were  decapitated. 
This  took  place  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November  1796.  Ads 
and  etUctS  were  issued  In  many  countries  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  onwards  sentencing  the  "  Egyptians  "  to  exile  under 
pain  of  death.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat.  In  Edinburgh 
four  "Faas"  were  hanged  in  itiii  "for  abyding  within  the 
kingdome,  they  being  EgjptlenEs,"  and  In  i6j6  at  Haddington 
the  Egyptians  were  ordered  "  the  men  to  be  hangied  and  the 
weomcn  to  be  drowned,  and  suchc  of  the  weomen  as  hes  children 
to  be  Ecourgit  throw  the  burg  and  burnt  in  the  cheeks."  The 
burning  00  the  cheek  or  on  the  back  was  a  common  penalty. 
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In  1691  (our  Estremadura  Gipsici  caught  by  ibeliiqubitionwcR 
charged  with  auinibaUsni  and  made  to  own  that  they  had  eaten 
a  friar,  a  pilgrim  and  cvtn  a  woman  o{  iheir  own  tribe,  for  which 
they  tufiered  the  penalty  of  death.  And  as  late  as  1781,  45 
Hungarian  Giptia  were  charged  with  a  similar  monstrous  crime, 
•Jtdwhen  the  Mipposcdvictuiuaf  a  supposed  murder  could  not  be 
foniid  on  the  spot  indicated  by  the  Gipsies,  they  owned  under 
lorttne  and  said  on  the  rack,  "  We  ate  them."  Of  course  they 
wm  forthwith  beheaded  or  hanged.  The  emperor  Joseph  II., 
who  was  also  the  author  of  one  of  ihc  Arst  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
tiipsiei,  and  who  abolished  serfdom  throughout  the  Empire, 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  incident;  it  was  then  discovered  tliat 
no  murder  had  been  committed,  except  that  of  the  victims  of 
this  monstrous  accusation. 

Hk  history  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Gipsies,  <rfthdr  treatment 
in  various  countries  and  of  the  penalties  and  inflictions  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  would  fwm  a  rcmatiable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  civiliiaiion.  The  materials  are  slowly 
accumulating,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  as  one  of  the  latest 
instances,  that  not  further  back  than  the  year  1907  a  "  drive  " 
was  undertaken  in  Germany  against  the  Gipsies,  wUch  fact  may 
account  for  the  appearance  of  some  Goman  Gipsies  in  En^and 
in  that  year,  and  that  in  1904  the  Prussian  Landtag  adopted 
unanimously  a  proposition  to  examine  anew  the  question  of 
granting  peddling  licences  to  German  Gipsies;  that  on  (he  17th 
of  February  1906  the  PtussiaB  minister  issued  special  instructions 
to  combat  the  GU»y  nuisance;  and  that  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  a  special  register  is  kept  for  the  tndng  of 
the  genealogy  of  vagrant  and  sedentary  Gipsy  families. 

Diffcccnl  has  been  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  what  originally 
formed  the  Turkish  empire  of  Europe,  notably  in  Rumania, 
i.t.  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  a  careful  seaKh  in  the  archives 
of  Rumania  would  offer  rich  matcriab  for  the  history  of  the 
Gipsies  in  a  country  where  they  enjoyed  exceptional  treatment 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  settlement.  They  were 
divided  mainly  into  two  classes,  (i)  Rolii  or  Serfs,  who  were 
settled  on  the  land  and  deprived  of  all  individual  liberty,  being 
the  property  of  the  nobles  and  of  churches  or  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  (i)  the  Nomadic  vagrants.  They  were  subdivided 
into  four  claues  according  to  their  occupation,  such  as  the 
Lingurari  (woodcarvers;  lit.  "spoonmakers"),  Catdaran  (tinkers, 
coppersmiths  and  ironworkers),  Ursari  (lit.  "  bear  drivers  ") 
and  Rudari  (miners),  also  called  Aurari  (gold -washers),  who  used 
formerly  to  wash  the  gold  out  of  the  auriferous  river-sands 
of  Walachia.  A  separate  and  smaller  class  consisted  of  the 
Gipsy  Ueski  or  V4lrtubi  (settled  on  a  homestead  or  "  having 
•  fireplace  "  of  their  own).  Each  tkalra  or  Gipsy  community 
.was  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  judge  or  leader,  known  in 
Rumania  as  jude,  in  Hungary  as  oga;  these  officials  were 
subordinate  to  the  bulubailia  or  wrivod,  who  was  himself  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  yiabasha  (or  governor  appointed  by  the 
prince  from  among  his  nobles).  The  yiahatha  was  responsible 
for  the  regular  income  to  be  derived  from  the  vagrant  Gipsies, 
who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the  prince's  properly. 
These  voivodi  or  yuzbashi  who  were  not  Gipsies  by  origin  often 
treated  the  Gipsies  with  great  tyranny.  In  Hungary  down  to 
164S  they  belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  The  last  Polish  KroksOo 
tyganttU  or  Gipsy  king  died  in  i7ga  The  Robi  could  be  bought 
and  sold,  freely  exchanged  and  inherited,  and  were  treated 
as  the  negroes  in  America  down  to  1856,  when  their  final  freedom 
in  Moldavia  was  proclaimed.  In  Hungary  and  in  Transylvania 
the  aboliiion  of  servitude  in  1781-17S1  carried  with  it  the 
freedom  of  the  Gipsies.  In  the  18th  and  igth  centuries  many 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  and  to  educate  the  roaming  Gipsies; 
in  Austria  this  was  undertaken  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  emperor  Francis  II.  (1761--178J),  in  Spain  by  Charles  III. 
(i;S8).  In  Poland  (1791)  (he  attempt  succeeded.  Is  England 
(1817)  and  in  Germany  (iSjo)  societies  were  formed  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Gipsies,  but  nothing  was  accomplished  in 
dihct  case.  In  other  countries,  however,  defmiie  progress  was 
nwde.  Since  1866  ttU:  Gipues  have  become  Rumanian  citiaens, 
and  the  latest  ofhcial  statistics  no  longer  distinguish  between 


the  Runuians  and  the  Gipsies,  who  are  becoming  tborou^y 
assimilated,  forgetting  their  language,  and  being  slowly  absorbed 
by  the  native  population.  In  Bulgaria  the  Gipsies  were  declared 
dtiacns,  enjoying  equal  political  rights  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  but  through  an  arbitrary  interpretalioo 
they  wera  deprived  of  that  li^t,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  1906 
the  first  Gipsy  Congress  was  held  in  Sofia,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  political  rights  for  the  TuAish  Gipsies  or  Copti  as  they 
call  (hemsclves.  Ramadan  Alief,  the  Itari-batki  (i^.  the  head 
of  the  Gipsies  in  Sofia),  addressed  the  Gipsies  assembled;  they 
decided  to  protest  atid  subsequently  tent  a  petition  to  tbe 
Sobranye,  demanding  tbe  recognition  of  their  political  rights. 
A  curious  reawakening,  and  an  intcreating  ch^tcr  in  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  race. 

Oritin  and  ianpiaf*  of  Ike  Gipsies. — Tbe  real  key  to  their 
origin  is,  however,  t^  Cip4y  language.  The  scientific  study 
of  that  language  began  in  tbe  tniddic  of  the  i9tb  century  with 
the  work  of  Pott,  and  was  brought  to  a  high  slate  of  perfection 
by  Miklosich.   From  iHat  time  on  monographs  have  multiplied 
and  minute  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  all  tending  to  duddate  the  true  origin  of  the  Cipqr 
bnguage.   It  must  remain  for  tbe  time  being  an  open  qucuioa 
whether  the  Gipsies  were  originally  a  pure  race.    MaAy  a  strange 
clement  has  contributed  to  swell  their  ranks  and  to  introduce 
discordant  elements  into  thdr  vocabidary.   Ruedigcr  (t78>), 
Grellmann  (1783)  and  Maisdcn  (1783)  ^most  simultaneously 
and  indcpcndenUy  of  one  another  came  to  ibc  some  conclusion, 
that  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  until  then  considered  a  thieves' 
jargon,  was  in  reality  a  language  closely  allied  with  some  Indian 
Speech.    Sin^c  then  the  two  principal  problems  to  be  solved 
have  been,  firstly,  to  which  of  the  languages  of  India  the 
original  Gipsy  speech  was  most  closely  allied,  and  secondly,  by 
which  route  the  people  speaking  that  language  had  reached 
Europe  and  then  spread  westwards.    Despite  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  no  solution  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  first  problem,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  found.    For  the 
language  of  the  Gipsies,  as  shown  now  by  recent  studies  of  the 
Armenian  Gipsies,  has  undergone  such  a  profound  change  and 
involves  so  many  diificullies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  modem  Gipsy  with  any  modem  Indian  dialed,  owing  lo  the 
inner  developments  which  the  Gipsy  language  has  undergone 
in  the  course  o(  centuries.   All  that  is  known,  moreover,  of  ihc 
Gipsy  language,  and  all  that  rests  on  reliable  texts,  is  quite 
modem,  scarcely  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century. 
Followed  up  in  the  various  dialects  into  which  that  language 
has  split,  it  shows  such  a  thorough  change  from  dialect  to  dialect, 
that  except  as  regards  general  outlines  and  principles  of  inflexion, 
nothing  would  be  more  misleading  than  to  draw  conclusions 
from  apparent  similarities  between  Gipsy,  or  any  Gipsy  dialect, 
and  any  Indian  language;  especially  as  the  Gipsies  must  have 
been  separated  from  the  Indian  races  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  has  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  Europe  and  since  the  forma- 
tion of  their  European  dialects.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Indian  languages  have  also  undergone  profound  changes 
of  their  own,  under  influences  totally  different  from  those  lo 
which  the  Gipsy  language  has  been  subjected.   The  problem 
would  stand  differently  if  by  any  chance  an  ancient  vocabulary 
were  discovered  rq>rcscnling  the  oldest  form  of  the  commort 
stock  from  which  the.  European  dialects  have  sprung;  for  there 
can  be  do  doubt  of  the  unity  of  the  language  of  (he  European 
Gipsies.   The  question  whether  Gipsy  stands  close  to  Sanskrit 
or  Prakrit,  or  shows  forms  more  akin  to  Hindi  dialects,  specially 
those  of  the  Nortb-Wcst  frontier,  or  Dardeslan  and  Kafiristan, 
to  which  may  be  added  now  the  dialects  of  the  Pisitca  language 
(Grierson,  1906),  is  afTectcd  by  Ihc  fact  cstakb'shed  by  Fink  thai 
the  dialect  of  the  Armenian  Gipsies  shows  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  Prakrit  than  the  language  of  the  European  Gipsies, 
and  that  the  dialects  of  Gipsy  spoken  throughout  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  differ  profoundly  in  every  respect  from  the  European 
Gipsy,  takes  as  a  whole  spoken.   The  only  explanation  possible 
is  that  the  European  Gipsy  represents  the  flnt  wave  of  the 
Westward  movement  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  caste  which,  dislocated 
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u  B  ttrtsin  period  hy  poliUcil  dbtarinnces,  luul  tnvclkd 
tbitnigh  Penia,  making  a  very  short  itay  there,  thence  to  Armenit 
staying  there  a  little  (onger,  and  then  possibly  to  the  Byiantine 
Ei^Hieat  an  indefinite  period  between  iiooand  iioo;  and  that 
•wiherdaiihadl<dlo«ed  in  iheir  wakcpusini  throui^  Pmia, 
tettling  in  Armenia  and  then  going  farther  down  to  Syria,  Egypt 
and  North  Africa.  These  two  tribes  though  of  a  conuDon 
lemete  Indian  <»jgin  must,  however,  be  iipt  strictly  apart 
bom  one  another  in  our  investigation,  for  thiey  stand  to  each 
etber  in  the  sanu:  reUtion  as  they  stswl  to  the  varions  dialects 
ia  Infis.  Hie  Knguistic  pnx>f  el  wiglo  cut  therefore  now  not 
ga  further  than  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Gipsy  language 
is  in  its  very  essoice  an  originally  Indian  dialect,  enriched  in  its 
vocabulaiy  from  the  languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
(be  G^>aes  bad  sojourned,  whiitt  In  lu  grammatical  inflection 
it  has  slowly  been  toodified,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  kcw 
OSes,  like  the  Kngltsh  or  the  Servian,  barely  a  skeleton  has 
remained. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  a  Gipsy 
Imm  Greece  or  Rumania  could  no  longer  undersland  a  Gipsy 
ol  gwg*"*^  «r  Gennaay,  so  profound  is  the  diflerencb  Bnt  the 
words  which  have  entovd  into  the  Gipsy  luguage,  borrowed  as 
tbey  were  from  the  Greeks,  Hungarians,  Rumanians,  &c.,  are  not 
only  an  indication  of  the  route  taken — and  this  is  the  only  use 
that  has  faitberto  been  made  of  the  vocabulary^hut  ibey  are 
of  the  highest  importanoe  for  foAag  the  time  iriien  the  Gipsies 
hadoomeincontact  with  these Ungwges.  The absenceof  Arabic 
is  a  positive  proof  that  not  only  did  the  Gipsies  not  come  via 
AraUa  (as  maintained  by  De  Goeje)  before  they  reached  Europe, 
hot  that  they  could  not  even  have  been  living  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Persia  after  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  or  at  any  rate 
that  they  could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  such  elements  of 
the  population  as  had  already  adopted  Arabic  is  addition  to 
Peniin.  But  the  form  of  the  Persian  words  found  among 
European  Gipsies,  and  simOsrly  the  form  of  the  Armenian  words 
found  in  that  language,  are  a  clear  indication  that  the  GipMes 
could  not  have  come  in  contact  with  these  languages  before 
Persian  had  assumed  its  modem  form  and  before  Armenian  had 
been  changed  from  the  old  to  the  modem  form  of  language. 
Still  more  strong  and  clear  is  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
and  Rumanian  words.  U  the  Gipues  had  livedm  Greece,  aswme 
contend,  from  very  ancient  times,  some  at  least  of  the  old  Greek 
words  would  be  found  in  their  language,  and  smilarly  the  Slavonic 
words  would  be  of  an  archaic  character,  whilst  on  the  contrary 
we  find  medieval  Bysantine  forms,  nay,  modem  Greek  forms, 
among  the  Gipsy  vocabulary  collected  from  Gipsies  In  Germany 
or  Italy,  England  or  France;  a  proof  positive  that  they  could  not 
have  been  ia  Europe  much  earlier  than  the  approximate  date 
^veasboveof  the  iith  lath  century.  We  then  find  from  a 
grammatical  pmnt  of  view  the  same  deterioration,  say  among  the 
EagEsh  or  Spanish  Gipsies,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  Gipsy 
diriea  of  Armenia.  It  is  no  longer  Gipsy,  but  a  corrupt  English 
or  Spanish  ad^cd  to  some  remnants  of  Gipsy  inflectiona.  The 
poreit  form  has  been  preserved  among  the  Greek  Gipsies  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Rumatdan.  Noubly  through 
Uiklosich's  researches  and  omiparative  studies,  it  is  possible 
to  fdlow  the  slow  change  step  by  step  and  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that,  as  far  as  Europe  u  concerned,  the  language  of  these  Gipsies 
WIS  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  was  dowly  split  up  into  a 
number  of  dialecu  {13  Mikloucfa,  14  Colocd)  which  shade  off 
into  one  another,  and  which  by  their  transitional  forms  mark 
the  way  in  which  the  Gipsies  have  travelled,  as  also  proved  by 
historical  evidence.  Tlie  Wdsh  dialect,  known  by  few,  lias 
ictaiMd.  through  its  Iitdatian,  some  of  the  andoit  forms. 

XdipM,  Babilt  attd  Ctulmi.— Those  who  have  lived  among 
the  Gipsies  will  readily  testify  that  their  leli^otis  views  arc  a 
strange  medley  of  the  local  faith,  which  they  everywhere  embrace, 
and  some  old-world  siqierstitioDS  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  they  belong  to  the  Greek 
Chnrdi,  among  the  Mabonamedans  they  are  Mahommedans,  in 
Rumania  tbey  belrag  to  the  National  Church.  In  Htingsry  they 
*tt  nwiilly  Cslhriini  wrording  to  the  faith  of  tin  Isbabitanta  of 


that  conntry.  lliey  have  no  etMcal  principles  and  they  do  not 
recognise  the  obligations  of  Ihe  Ten  Commandments.  There  is 
extreme  moral  laxity  in  the  relation  of  the  two  sexes,  and  on  the 
whole  tbey  take  life  easily,  and  are  comi^te  fatalists.  At  the 
same  time  they  arc  gnat  cowards,  and  tbey  pUy  the  rAle  of  the 
fool  er  the  jester  In  the  popular  anecdotes  tl  eastern  Europe. 
There  the  poltroon  Is  always  a  Gip^,  but  he  ta  good-humoured 
and  not  so  malldous  as  those  Gipsies  who  had  endured  the 
hardships  of  outlawry  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  specifically  of  an  Oriental  o^n  In  their 
reli^ous  vocabuUry,  and  the  words  Dala  (God),  Bang  (devilj 
or  TnuJuil  (Cross),  in  spite  of  some  remote  timSbuity,  must  be 
taken  as  later  adaptations,  and  not  as  remnants  of  an  old  Sky- 
worship  or  Serpent-worship.  In  general  (heir  beliefs,  customs, 
tales,  Ac.  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  general  folklore,  and 
n»any  of  thor  symbolical  expresitoas  find  their  exact  counterpart 
in  Rumanian  aiid  modem  Greek,  and  cdten  read  as  If  they  were 
direct  translations  from  these  languages.  Although  they  love 
their  children,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  Gipsy  mother  will  hold 
her  chUd  by  the  legs  and  beat  the  father  with  it  In  Rumania 
and  Turkey  among  the  settled  Gipstei  a  good  number  are  carriers 
and  bricUayen;  and  the  women  take  tbeir  full  share  in  every 
kind  of  worit,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  carry  on  the  ancient  craft  of  coppersmiths,  or  workers  in 
metal;  they  also  make  sieves  and  traps,  but  in  the  East  tbey  are 
seldom  faniets  or  horse-dealers.  Hiey  ue  far-famed  Ua  tbeir 
music,  in  which  art  they  ate  nasurpssied.  The  Gipsy  muddans 
belong  mostly  to  the  class  who  originally  were  serfs.  They  were 
retained  at  the  courts  of  the  boyars  for  their  special  talent  in 
redting  old  ballads  and  love  sonp  and  their  deftness  in  playing, 
notably  the  guiUr  and  the  fiddle.  The  former  was  used  as  an 
acoompaniinent  to  the  singing  of  either  love  ditties  and  popular 
songs  or  more  especially  in  recital  or  heroic  ballads  and  epic 
songs;  the  latter  for  dances  and  other  amusements.  They 
were  the  troubadours  and  minstreb  of  eastern  Europe;  the 
largest  coDection  of  Rumanian  popular  ballads  and  songs  was 
gathered  by  G.  Dem.  Teodorescu  from  a  Gipsy  minstrel,  Petre 
Sholkan;  and  not  a  few  of  the  songs  of  the  guslan  ainoDg  the 
Servians  and  other  Slavonic  nations  In  Ihe  Balkans  come  also 
from  the  Gipsies.  They  have  also  retained  the  andent  tunes 
and  airs,  from  the  dreamy  "  doina  "  of  the  Rumanian  to  the 
fiery  "  caardas  "  ct  the  Hungarian  or  the  stately  "  hora  "  of  the 
Bulgarian.  Lisxt  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  Gipmes  the  origin 
of  the  Hungarian  national  mvaic  This  Is  an  exaggeration,  as 
seen  by  the  comparison  oI  the  Gipsy  music  in  other  parts  of  sou  th- 
eaat  Eurt^;  but  they  undoubtedly  have  vven  the  most 
faithful  ei^Mesuon  to  the  national  temperament.  Equally  famous 
is  the  Gipsy  woman  lot  hn  knowledge  of  occult  practices.  She 
b  the  real  witch;  she  knows  charms  to  injure  the  enemy  or  to 
help  a  biend.  She  can  break  the  charm  if  made  by  Others. 
But  ndther  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  and  in  fact  as  little 
as  in  their  songs,  do  they  use  the  Gipsy  language.  It  is  dther 
the  local  language  of  the  natives  as  ia  the  case  of  dunas,  or  a 
slightly  Romatdied  form  of  Greek,  Rnmanlan  w  Savonic.  The 
old  Gipsy  woman  Is  also  known  for  her  skill  in  palmistry  and 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  a  special  set  of  cards,  the  well-known 
Tan^of  the  Gipsiea.  Tbey  have  also  a  large  stock  of  fairy  tales 
resemblingin  each  country  the  local  fairy  tales,  in  Greece  agreeing 
irith  tbe  Greek,  and  in  Rumania  with  the  Rumanian  fairy  tilci. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  have  contributed  to  tbe 
dissemination  of  these  tales  throughout  Europe,  for  a  large 
number  <rf  Gipsy  tales  can  be  shown  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  aiq>eannce  oC  tbe  Gipsies,  and  others  are 
.  so  much  like  those  ot  other  natioas  that  tbe  bwmring  maf  bs 
by  the  Gipsy  from  the  Greek,  Si*rv  Rnmudan.  It  h,  however, 
posuble  that  pla^ng-cards  mi^t  have  been  introduced  to 
Europe  through  the  Gipsies.  The  oldest  reference  to  cards  is 
found  in  the  Cbiom'cle  of  Nicolaus  of  CaveUauo,  who  says  that 
the  cards  wen  first  branght  into  Wterbo  In  1379  from  the  land 
<rf  tbe  Saracens,  probably  from  HimV  or  the  Bilkuit. 
Tbqrq»eadveiyquidly,butnoonelia«bee&aUeaa  yet  to  trace 
defii^tely  the  sooiceiAenGe  tbqr  woe  first  biDu^t.  Withmil 
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entering  here  into  ibe  history  of  the  playing-cards  and  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  faces  and  (tf  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
different  designs,  one  nuj  atMUM  Mfely  that  the  cards,  before 
they  were  used  {or  nwm^fuStimt  or  fM  gamblinc,  may  odpnaUy 
have  had  a  mystical  roeuiog  and  been  used  as  nrltt  in  vaiioui 
combinations.  To  this  very  dqr  the  oldot  form  is  knovntvtbe 
hitlwto  unexplained  name  of  Tarock,  played  in  '^"'"g""  at  the 
begiaiuiig  of  the  istb  century  and  retained  by  the  French  under 
the  (arm  Tarot,  connected  direct  with  the  Gipsies, "  Le  Tant  de$ 
Bohfmicna."  It  was  noted  above  that  the  (ddeat  cbrom'cler 
(Presbyter)  who  describes  ihe  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  1416 
in  Germany  knows  tbcm  by  their  Italian  name  "  Cianos," 
SO  evidently  be  must  have  known  of  their  existence  in  Italy 
pMvioua  to  any  date  recorded  hitherto  aoywhcre,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  coming  from  Italy  they  brought  with 
them  :\b.i  their  book  of  divination. 

/VijiiVi.'.'  Ck^racttriUks. — As  a  rati.'  ility  arc  of  small  stature, 
varying  in  colour  from  the  dark  tan  of  the  Arab  to  the  whitish 
hue  of  the  Servian  and  tbe  Pole.  In  fact  there  are  aome  white- 
Ctdoured  Gipsies,  especially  in  Servia  and  Dabnatia,  sjtd  these 
are  often  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  native  peoples, 
CJiCcpt  that  they  arc  mote  hthc  and  sinev.y,  bLili!r  proportionod 
and  more  agile  in  their  movements  than  the  ihick-eet  Slavs  and 
tbe  mixed  race  of  the  Bwmuiiaaa.  By  one  feature,  howaver, 
they  are  easily  distinguiahable  and  iccognize  One  another,  vis. 
by  thcluslreoftheireyrsandthcwhilcnessof  their  teeth.  Some 
arc  well  buill;  othtrs  havo  ihi-  IcaUires  of  a  mimprd  race,  liiia 
no  doubt  to  intermarriage  with  outcasts  of  other  races.  The 
women  age  very  quickly  and  tbe  mortality  among  the  Gipsies 
is  great,  especially  among  children;  among  adults  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  pulmonary  (lis<:ascs.  They  love  display  and  Oriental 
showiness,  Ijri^hi-tolounil  (Iri-ssis,  oniameiits,  bangles,  &c.; 
red  and  green  arc  the  colours  mostly  favoured  by  the  Gipsies 
in  the  East.  Along  with  a  showy  handkerchief  or  some  shinittg 
gold  coins  round  their  necks,  they  will  wear  tom  petticoats  and 
no  covering  on  their  fi-et.  And  even  afltr  they  have  been 
assimiialeii  and  have  forgotten  their  own  language  they  still 
retain  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  their  character,  such 
as  the  love  of  inordinate  display  and  gorgeous  dress;  and  their 
moral  defects  not  only  remain  for  a  long  time  as  glaring  aa  among 
those  who  live  the  life  of  vagrants,  but  even  become  more  pro- 
nounced. The  Gipsy  of  to-i1ay  is  no  longer  what  his  fore- 
fathers have  been.  The  assimUation  with  the  nations  in  the 
near  East  and  the  steps  taken  for  the  BuppieisiOB  flf  va^aacy 
in  the  West,  combine  to  denationalise  tbe  Gipqraod  to  make 
"  Roman!  Chib  "  a  thing  of  the  past. 

BiRLIOGRAPHV. — The  scientific  study  of  the  Gipsy  languaKc  .ind 
its  oriRin,  as  well  as  the  critical  hi^^llry  of  the  Gipsy  tail-,  iLirvs 

iwith  the  notable  exception  of  GicUaiann)  almost  entirely  from 
'ott's  researches  in  1844. 

I.  ColUc lions  of  Documents,  C.'£. — Lists  of  older  publications 
appeared  in  the  books  of  Pott,  Mildosich  and  the  arehduke  Jo'^?]ili; 
Polt  adds  a  critieal  appreciation  of  the  scifntific  value  of  the  Ixxiks 
enumerated.  Sec  also  Veruithais  ton  Werken  und  Aufsdixen  .  .  . 
ibtr  dU  Gesckuhle  uad  Sprachc  tirr  Zifnuicr,  fire.,  348 eQtnesA«tpn|[, 
1BS6):  I.  Tipray,  "  Adak^kok  a  cmsanyokiAl  aaiUo  Irodalonuwa,"  in 
Uatyar  KOnyvuetnU  (Budapest,  1877);  Ch.G.  Lcland,  A  CoUecltoM 
ff  (Mtingt  ..  .  reUuini  to  GypiUt  (1874-1691).  bequeathed  by 
um  to  the  British  Museum.  See  abo  the  OritntatUclier  Jakreiberickl, 
ed.  Mflller  (Beriin,  1S87  S.). 

II.  History, — (a)  The  first  appearance  of  (he  Gipsies  in  Europe. 
Sources:  A.  F.  Oefelius,  Rertim  Bokarutit  scriptoret,  Sfe.  (AuEsburg. 
1763);  M,  Frcher,  Andreas  Presbylm  .  .  .  ckronicon  de  atuibui 
Bavarian  .  .  .  (l6(u);  5.  Munstcr,  Cosmograpkia  .  .  .  Sfc.  (Basel, 
IU5);  J.  Thurmakr,  Annalium  BoiorutHlibri  tepum,  ed.  T.  Zio- 
Blerus  Onsolstad,  I55<);  M.  CruMUs,  Aiaaltt  Suevici,  isrc.  (Fraiik- 
fiirt.  t5i)5-!5i)6),  Sflmia^fke  Chronik  .  ,  .  (Fninltfurl,  1753)! 
A.  Kmiii  /,  .'y.-'Xi-nia  (Cologne,  1520);  Simon  Simeon,  Ilineraria,  trc, 
id.  J.  N.i-.rTuth  (Cambridge,  '778).  (W  Origin  and  5(>read  of  the 
I  .i|jMi.s:  H.  M.  G.  Grellmann,  Die  ZtgeuTier,  &c.  (ist  cd.,  Dessau  and 
i.cipiig,  1783;  and  ed.,  Gijttin|;en,  1787);  Enclisli  by  M.  RopiT 
ILondon,  1787;  and  cd.,  London.  rSoj),  entitkil  Disstrlalion  on 
Gipsies,  6fc.;  Carl  voii  Ik-ister,  Elhnaeraphische  .  .  .  Nolisen  ubir 
die  Zigeuntr  (KoninsberR,  1842),  a  third  and  greatly  improved 
i-dition  of  Grellmann  and  the  bt-st  book  of  its  kind  up  to  that  date; 
A.  F.  Pottt  Die  Zittmter  in  Evropa  msJ  Asie*  (a  vqis.,  H.*^. 


texts;  C.  Hopr,  Oil  firlMMflicnifi|  der  Ztitwner  in  Eurx>pa  (Gate 

Itjn);  F.  von  Miklooich,  "  Bcitrage  zur  Kcnntnis  der  Zi|eaMf 
Mund3rten,"i.-iv.,ia5jlnrn£jbtf.^  Wientr  Akad.d.  WistnaA^ISi 
(Vienna,  1874-1878),  "  Uber  die  Mundarten  uod  die  Wandamaaen 
Art  Zigeuner  Eunmas,"  L-xiL.  in  DnAwJkn/lcii  i,  Wiemt  Afmti. 
Wutm$tMlen  (1B73-1880);  M.  J.  dc  Coejc.  Btjdnti  m  it  p- 
KhiedtnU  der  Zigeuners  (Amsterdam,  1875).  English  tramUtioa  by 
MacIUtchie,  AtcounI  el  Ike  Gipsies  of  India  (London,  18S6};  Zedlei. 
U»tetriat-Lexi(on,  vol.  Ixii.,  s.r.  '^'.Zigeuner,"  pp.  coq- 


taioing  a  rich  blblioemphy:  many  puhlicadons  of  _  .  

from  1844  to  18S5;  A.  Colocci,  Sloria  d'  un  popoto  trraxtt,  iMd 
iilustrslians,  map  and  Gipsy-Ital.  and  luI.-GlDsy  glotsaries  fTuria, 

18B9);  F.  H.  Groomc.  "  The  Gypsies,"  in  E.  Mag^nusaon,  NehoMl 
Life  and  Tknuxkl  (i8gl),  and  art.  "Gipsies"  in  En^ndopcedsa 
BnVanniVii  (ylh  cd.,  1879);  C.  AniSro,  Bokfmiens,  Tngiutri  tt 
G-jpsits  (Paris,  iSys) ;  -M.  KoRalnilichan,  Esqittsse  sur  I'hisloire.  Us 
miXuTS  et  la  lanf,uc  tics  Cif,i<iits  (Berlin,  1 837  :  (ierman  traiu.,  Stult 
eart.  1^40) — valuable  more  for  the  bitlorica!  part  than  for  ih* 
UnKajstic ;  J.  C^acki,  Dzi.-ta,  vol.  iii.  (1844-1 S45) — for  historic  data 
about  Gip^its  in  Poland;  i.  Ko|MTnlrkt  and  j.  Mover,  Charakttiy- 
ttytii  fizyiznn  ludmki  zahcyjskuij  (1876) — for  the  hisioiy  and 
Cliaiiiiis  of  Galicijn  gii»ics;    Ungariiche  slaiislischt  JflUriMO^, 

vol.  i<.  (Budapest,  1805),  containing  the  best  statistical  informatiofl 
on  the  <~>ipsics;  V.  Dittrich,  A  nagy-idai  aifdnyok  (BudaoeK, 
itc/H);  T.  H.  Schwicker,  "Die  ZiEeuner  In  Dngam  n.  Sioieii- 
bdrsen,"  in  vol.  xii.  of  Die  Volher  Oilerrtiek-Uneqnu  (Viana. 
tS83),  and  in  Miiieitungen  d.  K.  K.  gfiopafhiicStn  GtuBldK^ 
(\'ienna,  1896);  Dr  J.  Polck.  Pfe  Zigeuner  in  der  Bukemma  (.CaenD- 
will,  1908);  Fickcr,  "Die  Zigeuner  dcr  Bukowina,"  in  SlatiiL 
UoHotstkrift,  V.  6,  Hunitrt  Jahre  177S-1S7S:  ZigtKiter  in  d,  B»ke- 
Wiad  (Vienna,  1875),  Die  VOlkersUimme  dcr  dslerT.-iinear.  Moaarckic, 
6rr.  (\'ierTia,  1869);  V.  S.  Morwood,  Our  Gipfiei  (London,  1885); 
D.  M.L.  Kit,  hic,Sc(>(/uikGyftfifi UKderi^&ooarfi (Edinburgh,  i8uh 

F.  A.  (.!■■!  lliu,  "  0»  Ciganos  dc  Portufsal,"  in  Boi.  Sor.  Geog.ClJaooA, 
111););  A.  UumUirton,  C\psy  Life  <n  Ihe  Mysore  Jungle  (Londoe, 
15"-)- 

Lijifn.^IiV,— [.Arnu  Lil.il.  V.  N.  Fintk,  "  Die  Snrachc  der  armc- 
nifJihi^n  Zii;i-uiii'r,"  in  H'  inii:r,-s  lic  I'Aaid.  Im/',  dcs  Sciences,  liii. 
(Si  PctLT>5l>iirg,  1907).  l.-\ii!iiri.i-lliinv;,iry|,  R.  von  Sowa, 
JH^iiiitirt  der  s/nraii'if/ifn  /.i^euner  [,Giitliiii;iii,  1SH7).  and  Dn 
mikriiclir  M unilarl der KoTrupriuke  (Vienna,  1893);  A.  J,  Fuctunaycr, 
Ronidni  Cih  (Prague,  i8aO;  P.  Jotef  jE^ioa,  Somda  C*  lio  Cwii, 
ItSn;  in  German,  1886);  G.  Ihnatko,  C^ny  nydetan  (LoHMam. 
ii77);  A.  Kalina,  La  Lantvt  dts  Tnt/ates  shMquei  (Poaen,  l8u); 
the  .irehduke  Joseph,  Ctif^ny  njelatan  (Budapest,  1B8B);  H.  von 
Wi^\oc]s.i,  Die  Sproeke  der  trtuusihaititeken  Ziteniier  ^UeifM^,  Itii). 
[Brozill,  A.  T.  de  Mello  Moracs,  Of  cias/uu  no  Brasil  (Rio  dejaneiro, 
l£S6).  IFrance,  the  Bas(]ucs),  A.  Bauririmont,  Vorabulaire  de  la 
Ujnrne  aes  BiAh»iens  kabtlani  tei  pays  baigucs-ftaniais  (Bordcaui, 
itMf.  [Gennany],  R,  Pischcl,  Beitruge  tur  Kennlnis  drr  deulschrn 
ZigemuT  (Halte,  1894);  R.  von  Sowa.  "  VVCrteibuch  dea  Dialcklsdcr 
dtutschen  Zigeuner,"  in  Al^ndlungen  f.  d.  Kutide  d.  Horgeniandes, 
».  1.  veri-  valuable  (Lcipiig,  1898);  F,  N.  Finck,  Lekrbuck  dis 
Di-'.likli  dir  iltul'ihcn  Zi^iruner^wcy  valiLaMe  (Marburg,  1903!. 
(Crrii  ririi  iln,  iv.-.],  <'h.  (1.  LL'l.u:rl,  TAe  Engliili  Gipsies  and  their 
L-innu!-.:-  jTirl  Nfw  \..r]i.  I S;3 ;  and  ed..  1874),  TkeGipsiei 

oj  liui-ni.  .lu./Mri,  .■'?■:•■'.■(<),  t'f.  (l-on.lon,  1882)— the 

valiiiuv  of  Li  l.iivr  ii'  i       1-  ..Uin  d'lLit.lfiii;  B.  C.  Smart  and 

H-  J.  (■r,.(H)ii,  /■/:<■  1):.:!,.!  i'^.-  I  !:-i-.:h  Gyp,ic^  ^Jnil  cd.,  London. 
1875);  (i.  liiirrow.  F"'':'^':.:  I,:,, -III  (L<indijn,  iM74.  iiK>5).  LaTexgtfl, 
e<i.  F.  II.  (iriHiriu-  O-"'"!"".  IRumiinial,  H.  Cunstanlinesru, 

PmU  lie  Lii'ili-:  i  iUcrdtwii  ly^dHUor  din  Romania  (Buchare>l. 
lfi7,S).  JKusaia,  i3esMrji.u!,  O.  flocihiinuk,  Ober  die  Spracke  d.' 
Ziiftiner  in  Ruisland  (St  Petersburg,  1052;  supplement,  13541 
IRu5sia,  Caucasus],  K.  Badganian,  Cytflny.  Niskotiia  slooii  0  natfi  1 
jahU  lakoBkaakihi  ty^anH  (St  Petersburg,  1887);  Istomin,  Ciganskij 
Jatfki  (1000).    [Spainl,  G.  ti.  Borrow,  The  Zineaii,  or  m  Auanml 

S'lSeCipsiBfrf Spain  (London,  iS^i,  and  numerous  later  editioas] ; 
'.  Campuaano,  Orifen  .  .  .  de  tos  Ciianos,  y  diccionario  de  ru 
dialeelo  (2nd  ed.,  Madrid,  1R57):  A.  de  C,  Dircionario  del  dielecto 
piano.  He.  (Barcelona,  1851);  M,  de  Salea  y  Guindale,  Hiiioria. 
cestumbres  y  dialecio  de  tos  Ciianos  (Madrid,  1870);  M.  de  Sales. 
B  CitoFiimw  (Madrid.  1870I:  J.  Tinco  Rebolledo,  "  A  Chipie«Ui  " 
to  laigna  gmna:  diceionaiio  gitano-cspanol  (Granada,  1900). 
[Turkeyl,  A.  G.  Paspali,  Eludes  siir  Irs  Tchingkianis,  on  BoMmieas 
dt  I'empire  oUimait  (Con'.t.iritlnopte,  i>i7ol,  viiih  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, talcs  and  Frenrli  ^^''^^^rv;  vny  import.inl.  [Gcncrall,  John 
Sni'npson,  "  Gypey  LaiKu:i  ;L-  ^wd  Oiii;iit."  in  Jovrn.  Gypsy  Lore  S<k, 
w\.  t.  (ind  ?er.,  Livcr]iuol,  I'CV):  j.  .\.  DceourdeniTinrhe,  Crant- 
miirc  du  Tthin^nne,  ^r.  (Paris,  I'vi.il  — fain.iv-tir  in  sr>mo  of  its 
philology;  F.  Kluyo,  Rol-Jjetscke  iJ:.dU-n  (.Stri>.>bnrj;,  1901I;  L. 
Cunther,  Das  Folmelsch  des  daiischrn  Gauners  (Lcijiiij;.  I905)«  'or 
the  inllucnce  of  Gipsy  on  ai^ot;  L.  Besses,  DitLionario  de  argal 
eibaiiol  (Barcelona);  G.  A.  Grlerson,  The  Pi'sOia  LanguaKi  of 
Karlh-Weslem  India  (London,  1906).  for  parallels  in  Indian  dialects; 

G.  Borrow,  Criscote  e  wUjafA  Lucas  .  .  .  El  eeangjelio  sefn  S. 
Lucat .  .  .  (London,  I837;  anded.,  187a)— this  is  the  only  complete 
translation  of  any  one  at  ^ 
Of) 
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in  the  boold  enunented  above,  where  ibey  are  tixmfy  mccompanled 
jMr  literal  tratnUtiooi.  Sec  aba  Ch.  G.  Lelaod,  E.  H.  Palmer  and 
T.  Tuckey,  En[litJt  Cipty  Sohis  in  Romany,  vnth  Mtlricai  Enffish 
Trauilalion  (London,  1875);  G.  Smith,  Gipsy  Life.  Sfe.  (London, 
18S0):  M.  Rownfcid,  Lt^r  der  .Zigeuntr  (1BS2):  Ch.  C.  Leland, 
rW  Cypties  (Boston.  Mass.,  imi),  Gypsy  Sarcery  and  Fortunt' 
TMmt  (London,  1891);  U.  von  Wlislocki,  ilardun  und  Sat*n  i*r 
iHunHanijcAcn  Znttaier  (Berlin,  18S6) — containing  61  talc*, 
iiTiy  freely  tranaJatcd;  VoiksdUklungin  der  sUbenbureiscken  ititd 
tiamiarisclKn  ZittMt%tr  (Vlenrui,  1690) — songs,  ballade,  charma, 
prmerbt  and  too  tale* ;  Vom  watidtmden  Zicruntrvolie  (Hamburg, 
i^Xil:  't'.'so'  und  Wirkttnitskreii  iler  Zauberfraneii  M  den  siebtm- 
burpichen  Zigeuner  (iB^i) ;  "  Aui  ili  m  innctcn  LtU;n  dct  ZigcunLT," 
in  Ethnoloeische  MUUUungca  (Berlin,  1802);  R.  Piischel,  BeriaU 
uher  Wlistotti  pom  ifandtrndtn  Zigtunenvlte  (Cottingen,  1890) — a 
strong  criticism  of  Wlisloctd's  method,  ftc:  F.  H.  Groomc,  CyUy 
FM-TaUs  (London,  i899>.  with  tiiaioricaUniroduction  and  a  complete 
and  trustworiliy  collLttion  of  76  gipsy  (ales  from  many  countriea; 
Katadi,  Conlrs  [ilanos  (Logroito,  (907):  M.  Caster,  Zigcuntr- 
warcJtn  aus  Rumdnita  (1881);  "  Tigjnii,  Sc.,"  in  Rmisla  penim 
IstarU,  ifc,  i.  p.  idt  if.  (Hutharcst,  1883) ;  "  Gypsy  Kjir>-Talcs  "  in 
FtUdort.  Tlie  Journal  of  Ike  Gipsy-Lore  Society  (Edinburgh,  1888- 
tSoa]  was  revived  in  Livt^rpool  in  1907. 

V.  Lrtal  Staltit. — .\  few  of  the  booka  in  which  the  legal  status  of 
[he  Gij>&ies  (cither  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  ''vagrants")  is 
Iiraied  from  a  juridical  point  of  view  are  horc  meniioned.  aIeo  itw 
history  of  the  trial  in  1716.  J.  ft.  Woisscnbruch,  Ausfuhrliei* 
Rdatio»  von  dcr  famosen  Ziteutur-Dirbes-Mord  und  Raubtr  (Frank- 
furt and  Leipzig,  l'^3^^^.  A.  Ch.  Thonwisiiis,  Triutalio  juridica  ic 
nfabundo,  6fc.  (t.j:ip7ig,  17J1);  F.  Ch.  B.  Avi-Lallcm.iTiI.  Diu 
iealithe  Gaurcrlum,  &(.  (Li'ipzig.  1858-1861);  V.  dc  Kochas, 
Parioi  dt  France  ci  d'E^pagr-e  (P^iris,  1876);  P.  Chuchul,  Zitai 
Kam^t gtgen  Landitrriilirr  und  BellUr  (Kas.itl,  18H1);  K.  Brcithaupt, 
Di»  Zigeuntr  und  i/-r  ileuh'he  Sl^ai  (Wiinburg,  1907);  G.  Stein- 
hausen,  Ceschichu  der  dtul:ehen  Kullur  (Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1904}. 

(M.  C.) 

OIRAFFE,  a.  comiptioa  of  ZarSjak,  the  Arabic  name  for  the 
Ullest  of  all  manunols,  agd  tbe  typical  representative  of  the 
timily  Ciraffidae,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  arc  gjven 
Id  the  article  PECOR.^,  where  the  systetuatic  position  of  the 
froup  is  indicated.  The  classic  term  "  camelopard,"  probably 
iottodnccd  when  these  animals  were  brought  from  North 
Africa  to  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  has  fallen  into  complete 
disuse. 

Id  cmnmon  with  the  okapi,  giraffes  have  skin-covered  horns 
on  the  head,  but  in  these  animals,  which  form  the  genus  Girafa, 
these  appendages  arc  present  in  both  sexes;  and  there  is  often 
an  unpaired  one  in  advance  of  the  pair  on  the  forehead.  Among 
other  chamcteristicB  of  these  animals  may  be  noticed  the  great 
kngth  of  the  neck  and  limbs,  the  complete  absence  of  lateral 
toes  and  the  long  and  tufted  tail.  The  tongue  b  remarkable 
for  its  great  length,  measuring  about  17  in.  in  the  dead  animal, 
and  for  its  great  dasticiiy  and  power  of  muscular  contraction 
while  living.  It  is  covered  with  numerous  large  papillae,  and 
(onns,  like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  an  admirable  oigan  for 
the  examination  and  prehension  of  food.  Giraffes  are  inhabit- 
ants of  open  country,  and  owing  to  thdt  length  of  neck  and  long 
fleiible  tongues  are  enabled  to  browse  on  tall  trees,  mimosas 
being  favourites.  To  drink  or  graze  they  iire  obliged  to  straddle 
the  fore-legs  apart;  but  they  seldom  feed  on  grass  and  are 
capable  of  going  long  without  water.  When  standing  among 
numosas  they  so  harmonise  with  their  surroundings  that  they 
are  difficult  of  detection.  Formerly  giraffes  were  found  in  large 
herds,  but  persecution  has  reduced  their  number  and  led  to  their 
uiermination  from  many  districts.  Although  in  late  Tertiary 
limes  widely  spread  over  southern  Europe  and  India,  giraSes  ate 
DOW  confined  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Apart  from  the  distinct  Somali  giraffe  {Cirofa  Telkulata), 
characterized  by  its  deep  liver-red  colour  marked  with  a  very 
coarse  network  of  fine  white  lines,  there  are  numerous  local  forms 
0/  the  ordinary  giraffe  {Ciroffa  canelopardolis).  The  northern 
races,  such  as  the  Nubian  C.  c.  lypUa  and  the  Kordofan  G.  c. 
miiquorum,  are  characterized  by  the  large  frontal  bom  of  the 
bulb,  the  white  legs,  the  network  type  of  coloration  and  the  pale 
lint.  The  latter  feature  is  specially  developed  in  tbe  Nigerian 
C.  c.  ptralta,  which  is  likewise  of  the  northern  type.  The  Baringo 
C.  e.  rotksckildi  also  has  a  large  frontal  horn  and  white  legs,  but 
the  ^(s  in  the  bulls  are  very  dark  and  those  of  the  (emales 
iigced.  In  the  Kilimaojaio  G-  c.  lippdstirchi  the  frontal  horn 
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is  often  developed  ia  the  bulls,  but  tbe  leg»cie  fnquetitlr  qxrtted 
to  the  fetlocks.  Fanher  south  the  frontal  horn  tends  to  dis- 
appear more  or  kn  completely,  as  in  the  Angola  G.  c  an^UiuU, 
the  Transvaal  G.  c.  wardi  and  the  Cape  C.  c.  eapemit,  while  the 
le^  are  fully  spotted  and  the  colourpattera  on  the  body 
(espcdally  in  the  last-named)  is  more  of  a  blotched  type,  that 


The  North  African  or  Nubian  Giraffe  [Giraffa  camlopardalii). 

a  to  say,  consists  of  dark  blotches  on  a  fawn  ground,  instead  of 
a  network  of  light  lines  on  a  dark  ground. 

For  details,  see  a  paper  on  the  subspecies  of  Cirafa  eamelopaTdalii, 
by  R.  Lydckker  in  the  Proaedinp  0}  At  Zoologuai  SocUty  of  London 
for  1904.  (F.  L.») 

OIRALDI,  OIOLIO  GRBGORIO  [Lnjira  GuGOKitrs  Gteal- 
Dusl  (i4T!>-»55^),  Italian  scholar  and  poet,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  June  1479,  at  Ferrara,  where  he  eaiiy  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents  and  acquirements.  On  the  completion 
of  his  literary  course  he  removed  to  Naples,  where  he  Uved  on 
familiar  terms  with  Jovianits  Fontanus  and  Sannataro;  and 
subsequently  to  Lombardy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
Mirandola  family.  At  Milan  in  1507  he  studied  Greek  under 
Chalcondylas;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  Modena,  he  beounc 
tutor  to  Ercole  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Rangone.  About  the  year 
1S14  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  under  Clement  VII.,  he  held 
the  office  of  apostolic  prolonotary;  but  having  in  tbe  sack  of  that 
city  (1517),  which  almost  coincided  with  tbe  death  of  his  patron 
Cardinal  Rangone,  lost  all  his  property,  he  relumed  in  poverty 
once  more  to  Mirandola,  whence  again  he  was  driven  by  the 
troubles  consequent  on  the  assassination  of  the  reigning  prince  in 
1533-  The  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  struggle  with  ill-health, 
poverty  and  neglect;  and  he  b  alluded  to  with  sorrowful  regret 
by  Montaigne  in  one  of  his  Essais  (i.  34),  as  having,  like  Sebasiian 
Castalio,  ended  bb  days  in  utter  destitution.  He  died  at  Ferrara 
in  February  1552;  and  hb  epitaph  makes  touching  and  graceful 
allusion  to  the  sadness  of  his  end.  Citaldi  was  a  man  of  very 
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ettenrivecrudiUoo^and  Dumerous  testimomes  to  his  profundity 
and  accuracy  have  bcco  given  both  by  contempoiaiy  and  by 
hUer  acholan.  Bis  Bittma  dt  Hit  tfmUitm  marked  a  distincUy 
forward  step  in  the  ^stematic  study  of  daxical  mytholagy; 
•ad  \tf  his  treatises  Dt  annis  a  m^mkus,  and  oo  the  Calm- 
darium  Jtomanum  et  Cratcvm,  he  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
reform  ol  the  calendar,  which  was  ulUmateiy  effected  by  Pope 
Gregory  XUL  His  Progfmnatma  adtersHS  lUtras  tt  tileratos 
deserves  mentioo  at  least  among  the  curiosities  of  literatme; 
and  among  bb  other  works  to  iriiich  reference  is  still  occssionally 
made  are  Hitloruu  poUarum  GriucoTUM  ac  Laiinorum;  At 
poUif  nfOTKM  lempcrum;  and  De  uptiUura  ac  wi»  updUmdi 
fifv.  GiraMi  was  also  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
His  Optra  mmm  were  puUiibd  at  Ldden  in  1696. 

OnUUiH.  OlOVAMin  BATTUTI  (1504-1573),  fnmtmed 
CvNTHius,  CiNTHio  oT  CiNTio,  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  bom 
at  Ferrara  in  November  1504,  was  educated  at  the  umverGity 
of  his  native  town,  where  in  1515  he  became  professor  of  natural 
^losophy,  aad,  twdve  years  afterwards,  succeeded  Cdio 
Calcagnini  in  the  chair  of  bdles-lettres.  Between  1 543  snd  i  s^o 
he  aacd  as  private  secretary,  first  to  Ercole  II.  and  afterwards 
to  Alphonso  II.  of  Este;  b|it  having,  in  connexion  with  a  literary 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  got  involved,  lost  the  favour  of  his 
patron  in  the  latter  year,  he  removed  to  Mondovi,  wbere  he 
remained  as  a  teacher  of  literature  till  1568.  Subsequently, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  senate  of  Milan,  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  till  157J,  when,  in  search  of  health,  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  where  on  the  30th  of  December  be 
died.  Besides  an  epic  entitled  Ercole  (1557),  in  twcnty-ux 
cantos,  Giraldi  wrote  nine  tragedies,  the  best  known  of  which, 
Orbtecht,  was  produced  in  1541.  The  sanguinary  and  disgusting 
character  of  the  plot  of  this  play,  and  the  general  poverty  of 
Its  style,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its  critics,  almost  fully 
redeemed  by  occasional  bursts  of  genuine  and  impassioned 
poetry;  of  one  scene  in  the  third  act  in  particular  it  has  even 
been  affirmed  that,  if  it  alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question,  the  Orbccchc  would  be  the  finest  play  in  the  world. 
Of  the  prose  works  of  Giraldi  the  most  important  is  the  Htcatom- 
mitki  or  Ecalomili,  a  cc^ection  of  tales  told  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Boccacdo,  but  still  more  closely  resembling  the  novels 
of  Ciraldi's  contemporary  Bandrilo,  otAy  much  inferior  in  work- 
manship to  the  productions  of  cither  author  in  vigour,  liveliness 
and  lootl  tohw.  Something,  but  not  much,  however,  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  their  professed  claim  to  represent  a  higher 
standard  of  morality.  Originally  published  at  Monteregale, 
Sicily,  in  1565,  they  were  frequently  reprinted  in  Italy,  white  a 
French  translation  by  Chappuys  appeared  in  1583  ud  one  in 
Spanish  in  1590.  They  have  a  peculiac  interest  to  students  of 
En^h  literature,  as  having  furnished,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  plots  of  Matsure  for  Ueaiure  and  Othdlo.  That 
of  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hicatommithi  (iiL  7), 
ii  coiijectnrcd  to  have  reached  Shakespeare  through  the  French 
translation;  while  that  of  the  former  (Huai.  viii.  5)  b  probably 
to  be  traced  to  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra  (1578),  an 
adaptation  of  Cinthio's  story,  and  to  his  Heptamerone  (1582), 
whkh  contains  a  direct  En^ish  translation.  To  Giraldi  also 
must  be  attribtited  the  plot  d  Beaumont  wid  Fletcher's  CutfoM 
^  Ike  Country. 

OIRALDUS  C&MBREKSIS  (it4fl?-ia3o),  medieval  historian, 
also  called  Geuxd  oe  Bakri,  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  de  Barn  and  Augharat,  a  daughter  of 
Gerald,  the  ancestors  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Welsh  princess, 
Nesta,  formerly  nustresa  61  King  Henry  L  Falling  under  the 
influence  of  his  unde,  David  Fitzgerald,  bbhop  of  St  David's, 
he  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  studied  at  Parb,  and  his 
works  show  that  he  bad  an>lied  himself  closely  10  the  study  of 
the  Latin  poets.  In  117s  be  was  app(rinted  to  collect  tithe  in 
Wales,  and  showed  such  ^^goor  that  he  was  made  archdeacon. 
In  1176  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  him  bishop  of  St  David's, 
but  Henry  II.  was  unwilling  to  sec  any  one  with  powerful  native 
connexions  a  tnshop  in  Wales.  In  1180,  after  another  vbit  to 
Firi^  he  was  appointed  commisiiaiy  to  Ihc  bisbop  of  St  Dand's, 


who  had  ceased  to  reside.  But  Ginldtis  threw  <qi  hfa  pMI, 
indignant  at  the  indifference  of  the  bbbop  to  the  wdfare  of  Us 
see.  In  1184  be  was  outde  one  of  the  king's  dt^lains,  and  was 
elected  to  accompany  Priaoe  Jdm  on  hb  voyage  to  Ireland. 
WhOe  there  be  wrote  •  Tvppp*^  Hihirmiea,  which  b  full  of 
information,  and  a  stron^y  prejudiced  history  of  the  craqucst, 
the  ExpugmUio  Bihtnica,  In  it86  he  read  hb  work  with  great 
applause  before  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Oxford.  In  itSB 
he  was  sent  into  Woks  with  the  piimate  Baldwin  to  pmA 
the  Third  Crusade.  Giraldns  declares  that  the  mimion  wit 
highly  successful;  in  any  case  it  gave  him  the  material  for  lus 
Itiuerarium  Camhrense,  which  u,  after  the  Expugiuitw,  his  best 
known  work.  He  accompanied  the  archtnahop,  who  intended 
him  to  be  the  hstoriin  of  the  Crunde,  to  the  oondnent,  wlA  the 
Intention  of  gong  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  In  1189  be  was  sent 
back  to  Wales  by  the  king,  who  knew  hb  infiuence  was  great, 
to  keep  order  among  hb  oountrymeiL  Soon  after  he  was  absolved 
from  hb  crusading  vow.  According  to  hb  own  statements, 
which  oft«t  tend  to  exaggeration,  he  was  offered  both  the  sect  of 
Bangor  and  Uandaff,  but  refused  them.  From  1193  to  ii<^ 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Lincoln  and  devoted  himself  to  litCTSture. 
It  b  probably  during  thb  period  that  he  wrote  the  Gtmmt 
ecdeiiastica  (discusnng  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  ritual,  ftc) 
and  (he  Vila  S.  Remigii.  In  1198  he  was  elected  bishop  of  S 
DaWd's.  But  Hubert  Walter,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  determined  to  have  in  that  position  no  Welshman  who 
would  dbpute  the  metropolitan  pretensions  of  the  En^isb 
primates.  The  king,  for  political  reasons,  supported  Hubert 
Walter.  For  four  years  Giraldus  exerted  himself  to  get  lus 
election  confirmed,  and  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  St 
David's  from  Canterbury.  He  went  three  times  to  Roni& 
He  wrote  the  De  jure  Menentntis  wdesiat  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  hb  diocese.  He  mode  alliances  with  the  princes  of 
North  and  South  Wales.  He  called  a  general  synod  of  Us  diocesb 
He  was  accused  o(  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Wcbh,  and 
the  justiciar  proceeded  against  him.  At  length  in  1 101  the  pope 
annulled  all  previous  elections,  and  ordered  a  new  one.  The 
prior  of  Llanthony  was  finally  elected.  Gerald  was  immediately 
reconciled  to  the  king  and  archbishop;  the  utmost  favour  was 
shown  to  him;  even  the  expenses  of  hb  aosuccessful  election 
were  paid.  He  spent  the  rest  of  hb  life  in  retirement,  thou^ 
there  was  some  talk  of  hb  being  made  a  He  certainly 

survived  John. 

The  works  of  Giraldus  are  partly  polemical  and  partly  hbtoricaL 
Hb  value  as  a  hbtorian  b  marred  by  hb  violent  party  s|»rit; 
some  of  his  historical  tracts,  such  as  the  Uher  dt  Uutrucliont 
principKm  and  the  Vila  Gaifridi  Afckiepiscopi  Ehorecensis, 
seem  to  have  been  designed  as  political  pamphlets.  Henry  IL, 
Hubert  Walter  and  William  Longcbamp,  the  chancellor  of 
Richard  I.,  are  the  objects  of  hb  worst  invectives.  Hb  own 
pretensions  to  the  see  of  St  David  arc  tbc  motive  of  many  of  hb 
misrepresentations.  But  he  is  one  of  the  most  vMA  and  witty 
of  our  medieval  historians. 

See  the  Rolls  edition  of  hb  works,  ed.  J.  S.  Brewer,  ].  F.  Dimodc 
and  G.  F.  Warner  in  8  vols.  (London,  1861-1891),  tome  of  wUch 
have  valuable  introductions. 

OIRAMDOU  (from  the  Ital.  prandaU),  on  ornamental 
branched  candlestick  of  several  lights.  It  came  into  use  ^nt 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  commonly  made 
and  used  in  pairs.  It  has  always  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  luxurious  appliance  for  lighting,  and  in  the  great  iSth-century 
period  of  French  bouse  decoration  the  famous  ciseUitrs  designed 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  examples.  A  great  variety  ol  metab 
has  been  used  for  tbe  purpose— sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
candlestick,  girandoles  have  been  made  in  bard  woods.  Gilded 
bronze  has  been  &  very  frequmt  medium,  but  for  taUe  purposes 
silver  is  still  tbe  favourite  materiaL 

OIRARm  JBUi  BAPnSTE  [known  as  "  Le  FSre  Girard " 
or"  LePereGrcgoire  "1(1765-1850),  French-Swisseducalionalist, 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  and  cducnted  for  tbc  priesthood  at  Lucerne. 
He  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  ol  fourteen,  and  hb  gift  fee 
teachiag  was  early  shown  at  home  in  helptng  hb  mother  with  the 
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ywufer  children:  ud  alter  pasting  through  his  novidate  he 
tpot  wow  time  as  an  iosinictor  ia  convents,  notably  at  WUn- 
burg  (1785-1788).  Then  for  ten  years  he  was  busy  with 
rcli^ous  duty.  In  1798,  full  of  Kantian  ideas,  be  published  an 
tssMy  outliuing  a  scheme  of  national  Swiss  education;  and  in 
1S04  be  began  bis  career  as  a  public  teacber,  first  in  the  cteinentary 
ubool  at  Fribourg  (1805-1813),  then  (being  driven  away  by 
Jesuit  hostility)  in  the  gymnasium  at  Lucerne  till  1834.  when 
be  retired  to  Fribourg  and  devoted  himself  with  the  production 
of  his  booLs-on  education,  Dt  Femeipianaa  ripditr  de  la 
Juntue  laalwntUe  (iS34>  9th  ed.  1S94;  Eng.  trans,  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  Tht  ifolker  Tanpu,  1847),  and  Cours iducalij {li^- 
1646).  Father  Girard's  reputation  and  influenceasan  enthuuast 
in  the  cause  of  education  became  potent  not  only  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Pcstaloui,.but  in  other  countries. 
He  bad  a  genius  for  teaching,  his  method  of  stimulating  the 
iDtelligence  of  the  children  at  Fribourg  and  interesting  them 
actively  at  learning,  and  not  merely  cramming  them  with  rules 
ind  ficts,  being  warmly  praised  by  the  Swiss  educationalist 
Francois  Naville  (1784-1846)  in  his  treatise  on  public  education 
(iSji).  His  undogmatic  method  and  his  Liberal  Christianity 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  but  his  aim  was, 
in  all  his  teaching,  to  introduce  the  moral  idea  into  the  minds  of 
bis  pupils  by  familiarizing  them  with  the  right  or  wrong  working 
of  ibe  facts  he  brought  to  their  attention,  and  thus  to  elevate 
character  all  through  the  educational  curriculum. 

QiBARD,  PHIUPPB  BEHRI  DB  (1775-1845),  French 
mechanician,  was  bom  at  Lourmarin,  Vaucluse,  on  the  ist  of 
February  1775.  He  is  chiefiy  known  in  connexion  with  flax- 
ipioning  machinery.  Napoleon  having  in  1810  decreed  a  reward 
of  one  million  francs  to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
spioning  flax,  Ctrard  succeeded  in  producing  what  was  required. 
But  he  never  received  the  promised  reward,  although  in  1853, 
liter  his  death,  a  comparatively  small  pennon  was  voted  to  his 
bdis,  and  having  relied  on  the  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
lib  invention  he  got  into  serious  finandul  di^culties.  He  was 
obliged,  in  1S15,  to  abandon  the  flax  mills  he  had  established 
in  France,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
founded  a  flax  mill  and  a  factory  for  his  machines  at  Ilirtenberg. 
la  tSis,  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia, 
be  vent  to  Poland,  and  erected  near  Warsaw  a  flax  manufactoiy, 
round  which  grew  up  a  village  which  received  the  name  of 
Gitardow.  In  i8rS  he  built  a  ateaiiier  to  run  on  the  Danube. 
He  did  not  return  to  Paris  till  1844,  where  he  still  found  some 
of  his  old  creditors  ready  to  pren  tlieir  claims,  and  be  died  in 
tfaat  dty  on  the  16th  of  August  1845.  He  wa«  afao  the  author 
el  numerous  minor  inventions. 

QIRARD,  STXPHSH  (i7»i>-tS3i),  American  financier  and 
philanthropist,  founder  of  Cirard  Cdlege  in  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  in  a  suburb  of  Bordeaux,  France,  on  the  soth  of  May  1750. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  at  the  age  of  eight  and  bad  little 
education.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain,  aitd  the  son  cniiied 
to  the  West  Indies  and  back  during  1764-1773,  was  licensed 
captain  in  1773,  visited  New  York  in  i774>  and  thence  with  the 
issistance  of  a  New  York,  merchant  began  to  trade  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  and  Port  au  Prince.  In  May  1776  he  was  driven, 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  by  a  British  fleet  and  settled  there  as 
a  merchant;  in  June  of  th.e  next  year  be  married  Mary  (PoUy) 
Lum,  daughter  of  a  shipbuilder,  who,  two  years  later,  after 
Girard's  becoming  a  dtisen  of  Pennsylvania  (1778),  built  for  him 
the  "  Water  Witch,"  the  first  of  a  fleet  trading  with  New  Orleans 
sod  the  West  Indies— most  of  Girard's  ships  being  named  after 
his  favourite  French  authors,  such  as  "  Rousseau,"  "  Voltaire," 
"  Hdv<tius  "  and  "  Montesquieu."  His  beautiful  young  wife 
became  insane  and  spent  the  years  from  1790  to  her  death  in 
1815  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  In  1810  Girard  used  about 
a  million  dollars  deposited  by  him  with  the  Barings  of  London 
for  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  much  depredated  stock  of 
Ibe  Bank  of  the  United  States-~~a  purchase  of  great  asustance 
to  the  United  Statu  government  in  bolstering  European  confi- 
dence in  iu  securities.  When  the  Bank  was  not  rechartered  the 
building  and  the  cashier's  house  in  Fbiladelphia  were  purchased 
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at  a  third  of  the  origiDiI  cost  by  Girard,  who  in  May  i8it 
established  the  Bank  of  Stephen  Girard.  He  subscribed  in 
■814  for  about  95%  of  the  government's  war  loan  of  $5,000,000^ 
of  which  only  Sio,ooo  besides  had  been  taken,  and  he  generously 
offered  at  par  shares  which  upon  his  purchase  had  gone  to  a 
premium.  He  pursued  his  buuness  vigorously  in  person  until 
the  I3th  of  February  1830,  when  he  was  injured  In  the  street 
by  a  truck;  he  died  on  tbe  MMh  of  December  1831.  His  public 
si^t  had  been  shown  during  his  life  not  only  finandally  but 
personally;  in  T793,  during  the  plague  of  yellow  fever  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  volunteered  to  act  as  manager  of  the  wretched 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  Helm 
bad  tbe  hospital  deansed  and  its  wotIl  systematised;  again 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  I797'-1798  he  took  the  lead 
In  relieving  the  poor  and  caring  for  the  sick.  Even  more  was  his 
philanthropy  shown  in  his  disposition  by  will  of  hu  estate, 
which  was  valued  at  about  (7,500,000,  and  doubtless  tbe  greatest 
fortune  aaumulated  by  any  individual  in  America  up  to  that 
time.  Of  his  fortune  he  bequeathed  $ri6,eoo  to  various 
Philadelphia  charities,  $500,000  to  the  same  dty  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  the  Delaware  water  front,  $300,000  to  Pennsyl- 
vania for  internal  Improvements,  and  the  bulk  of  bis  estate  to 
Philadelphia,  to  be  used  in  founding  a  school  or  college,  in 
providing  a  better  p^ice  ^stem,  and  in  making  municipal 
improvements  and  lessening  taxation.  Most  «f  his  bequctt 
to  the  dty  was  to  he  used  for  building  and  msdntatidng  a  scbod 
"  to  provide  for  such  a  number  of  poor  male  whiM  orphan 
children  ...  a  better  education  as  well  as  a  more  comfortable 
maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  anibcation  <A 
the  public  funds."  Iffis  will  [rianned  most  minutdy  for  the 
erecti<»  of  ttds  school,  living  details  as  to  tbe  windows,  doors, 
walls,  &c.;  and  it  contained  tbe  following  phrase:  "I  enjoin 
and  require  that  no  ecdesfastic,  n^ssionaty  or  minister  of  ay 
sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  bold  or  exercise  any  duty  whatsoever 
in  tbe  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted 
for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premian  qipnipriated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.  ...  I  desne  to  keep  tbe 
tender  minds  of  wphans  .  .  .  free  from  the  exdtementa  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to 
produce."  Girard's  lieir»«t-Uw  contested  tbe  will  in  1836,  and 
they  were  greatly  hdped  by  a  public  prejudice  aroused  by  the 
clause  dted;  in  tbe  Sup«me  Cmirt  of  the  Unted  States  in  1844 
Daniel  Webster,  appwing  for  tbe  heirs,  made  a  famous  plea 
for  the  Christian  religion,  but  Justice  Jwe^  Story  handed  dovm 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  beiis  {VUidt  v.  Cvonfs  Bxtaa»n). 
Webster  was  on>oBed  in  this  suit  by  John  Sergeant  and  Horace 
Binncy.  Girard  qiecified  that  those  admitted  to  the  coUege 
must  be  white  male  orphans,  of  legitisiate  birth  and  good 
character,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten;  that  no  boy  was 
to  be  permitted  to  suy  after  bis  eighteenth  year;  and  that  aa 
regards  admissions  preference  was  to  be  shown,  first  to  orphans 
horn  in  Philadelphia,  second  to  orphans  born  in  any  other  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  third  to  orphans  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
fourth  to  orphans  bom  in  New  Orleana.  Work  upon  tbe  build- 
ings was  begun  in  1833,  and  tbe  college  was  opened  00  tbe  i*t 
of  January  1848,  a  technical  point  of  law  making  iBstnicUon 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  tbe  five  biUldings,  of  which 
theprindpal  one,  planned  by  Thomas  Uatick  Walter  (1S04-1887), 
has  been  called  "  the  most  perfect  Ore«k  temple  in  existence." 
To  a  >aroo{^agus  in  this  main  building  the  remains  of  Stephen 
Girard  woe-mnoved  ia  1851.  In  the  40  acres  of  the  cdlege 
grounds  thne  wen  in  1909  18  buildings  (valued  at  t3,35D,ooo>, 
1513  pupils,  and  a  total  "population,"  including  students, 
teachers  and  all  employes,  of  1907.  The  value  of  the  Girard 
estate  in  the  year  1907  was  t^iflOOfioa,  of  which  $550^000 
was  devoted  to  otfan  charities  than  Girard  College.  The  eontiql 
of  tbe  college  was  under  a  board  chosen  by  the  city  cotinclls 
until  1869,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  transferred  to 
trustees  ^ipointed  by  Uie  Common  Pleas  judges  of  the  dty  of 
PbiladelpUa,  The  course  of  traming  is  partly  industrial— f(» 
a  long  time  graduates  were  indentured  till  th^  cama  <rf  ife— 
but  it  is  also  preparatory  to  college  entrance. 
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See  H.  A.  Ineram,  Tk«  Lift  and  Chatacler  M  Su^itn  Girard 
(Philadelphia,  1884),  and  Georce  P.  Rupp,  "Stephen  Ginrd — 
Merchant  and  Mariner,"  in  184S-1S08:  Semi-Cenkmniet  of  Cirord 
CMigi  (Philadelphia,  1898). 

etRARDIH.  DBLranrS  DB  (1804-1855).  French  author, 
was  boTD  at  Aix-la-Chapcllc  on  the  36th  of  January  1S04.  Her 
mother,  (he  well'knowa  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  brought  her  up 
in  the  tnid&t  o{  a  brilliant  literary  society.  She  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  Eitais  foUiqiia  (1814)  and 
Upmtaux  Etsais  po&iques  (1815).  A  visit  to  Italy  in  tSiy, 
during  which  she  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  literati 
of  Rome  and  even  crowned  in  the  capitol,  was  productive  of 
various  poems,  of  which  the  most. ambitious  was  Napaline  (1833). 
Her  marriage  in  1S31  to  £mfle  de  Girardin  (sec  bdow)  opawd 
up  a  new  literary  career.  The  contemporary  sketches  which 
she  contributed  from  1836  to  1839  to  the  feuilleton  of  La  Frtsst, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Charles  de  Launay,  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  Leltres  parisimnts  (1S43),  and  obtained  a 
luiUIant  success,  Conttt  d^une  vieiUe  fiUt  i  set  nmux  (1833), 
La  Cantu  de  iSontieur  dt  Bakac  (1836)  and  //  ne  faut  pat  joutr 
Meciadouleur(iS$3)  are  among  the  best-known  of  her  rpiqances; 
and  her  dramatic  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  include  L'£cole  det 
journaliftet  (1840),  Judith  (1843),  CUopdtre  (1847),  Lady  Tartufe 
(1853),  and  the  one-act  comedies,  Cett  At /atiU  du  man  (1851}, 
LaJoieJaUpeuT(iiy),LeChapeaud'unhoTloteT{iiy^  and  Une 
Pemme  qui  dilate  ton  mart,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  In  the  literary  society  of  her-  time  Madame 
Giraidin  eiercued  no  small  pentxial  iiuBuence,  and  among  the 
frequenters  of  her  drawing-room  were  Th£oi^ule  Guitier  and 
Balaac,  Alfred  de  Mosset  and  Victor  Hugo.  She  died  on  the 
39tb  of  June  1855.  Her  Qcdlected  works  were  puUished  in  six 
volumes  (1S60-1861). 

See  Saante-Beuve,  Cduterits  iu  lundi,  t.  iH.;  G.  de  McUne*, 
"  Les  Femmet  poHes."  in  Resue  jUt  dnix  mond^is  Qu\y  1S43}: 
Taxilc  Dclord,  Lei  MatiiUei  liMrairtt  (i860);  L'Etprit  At  Madame 
Girardin,  avec  wi«  pr^fae*  par  M.  LamarUm  (1861):  C.  d'HeiUy, 
Uadama  da  GirardtM,  eatUHaet  murtt  (t868)i  li^cit  da  Saiat 
Amsod,  ifaw  (tt  Gaardia  (1873). 

GIRABDIN, 'telLE  DB  (i&t3-i88i),  French  pubOciBt,  was 
born,  not  in  Switzerland  in  r8o6  of  uidcnown  parents,  but  (as 
was  rccogniicd  in  1837)  in  Paris  in  1801,  the  boo  of  General 
Alcaandie  de  (Hrar^  and  of  Madame  Diqmy,  wife  of  a  Parisian 
adrocatc  His  fint  publication  was  a  novd.  Amfe,*  dealing 
with  his  birth  and  early  life,  and  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Girardhi  in  1837.  He  became  inspector  (rf  fine  arts  imder  the 
Martignac  ministry  just  before  the  revolution  of  1834^  and 
was  an  energetic  and  passionate  journalist.  Betides  bit  work 
on  the  daily  press  be  isAied  misccBaneoua  publications  whfch 
attained  an  enormous  circulation.  His  Journal  det  eonnait- 
tanus  titilet  had  110,000  subscribers,  aod.the  initial  edition  of 
his  Almamaeh  da  France  (1834)  ran  to  a  miliioD  copies.  In  1836 
he  Inaugurated  che^>  jouraiilini  in  a  popidar  Conservative 
or^,  ta  Presse,  tbe  aubacription  to  wfaldi  was  only  forty 
francs  a  year.  This  undertaking  involved  him  in  a  duel  with 
Ann  and  Carrel,  the  fatal  result  of  which  made  him  refuse  satis- 
faction to  later  (VPonenta.  In  1839  be  was  cachided  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  wUch  be  bad  been  four  times  elected, 
on  tbe'plea  of  Us  forngn  birth,  but  was  admitted  in  1843.  He 
reigned  early  in  February  1847,  and  oti  the  i4tb  of  February 
1848  sent  a  note  to  I^ouis  Philippe  demanding  his  resignation  and 
the  regency  of  the  duchesa  of  Orleans.  In  the  L^iative 
Auembiy  be  voted  with  the  Mountain,  He  pre«cd  eagerly  in 
bb  paper  for  tbe  election  of  Prince  tmaa  Nq>dlcon,  of  whom  be 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  violent  opponents.  In  1856 
he  scAd'La  Prase,  only  to  resume  it  in  1863,  but  its  vogue  was 
over,  and  Ghwdin  started  a  new  journal.  La  UbtrU,  tbe  sale 
of  which  was  forlridden  fai  the  piddic  atreets.  He  supported 
EmOeOCivier  and  the  liberal  Em^re,  but  plunged  into  vehement 
journalism  again  to  advocate  war  against  Prussa.  Of  his 
many  subsequent  enterprises  the  most  successful  was  the  purchase 
of  Lt  Petit  Journal,  which  served  to  advocate  the  policy  of  Thieis, 
thoa^  ba  himself  did  not  omtribute: .  Hie  oriiis  of  the  i6th 
of  May  1877,  vdteB  Juki  Simon  fell  Ikmb  power,  made  turn 


resume  bis  pen  to  attack  HacMahon  and  tbe  party  of  reactloB 
in  La  France  and  in  te  Petit  Journat.  £mile  de  Girardin  married 
in  1831  Delphine  Cay  (see  above],  and  after  her  death  in  i8j; 
Guillemette  Josephine  Brunold,  countess  von  Tlcllenbach, 
widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  second  wife  in  187a, 

The  long  list  of  his  mdal  and  politlcat  'writings  Includes:  De  h 
presse  ptmdiqmeau  XJX'  nfaJ*  (1837);  Dt  VinttrtuHon  pMiott 
(1838):  Eludei  pUitifiui  (1838);  De  la  lOerli  At  la  ftnuc  <1  dt 
journalismc  (iSu);  £<  Droilaulratail  au  Luxemhonrg  tti  i'AuemUk 
Nilionale  (1  vol*.,  1848);  La  CinquanU^ux  (1S49,  &c),  a  ktks 
i>l  articles  on  current  parliamentary  questions;  La  Ptitli^  ni- 
vcnelU,  ditrets  de  Vaientr  (Brussels,  1851) ;  Le  Condamni  dn  6  man 
(18(17),  an  icTCount  of  hii  own  differences  with  the  Kovcmmcnt.  in 
IH67  u-ht.-ii  he  was  fined  3000  fr.  for  an  article  in  La  LiUrU;  U 
Dossier  de  la  iMtTTt  (1877),  a  collection  of  of^ial  documcnis;  <>«i- 
tions  de  limit  ttmps,  1S3O  a  iSs6,  articles  extracted  from  the  daily 
and  Mttkly  press  (i3  vols.,  l8j8}. 

OIRABDOK,  FRANCOIS  (1618-1715).  French  sculptor,  wu 
bom  at  Ttoyes  on  the  17th  of  March  1618.  As  a  boy  he  had  (or 
master  a  joiner  and  wood-carver  of  his  native  town,  named 
Baudesson,  under  whom  be  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the  cbltein 
of  Ufbault,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Chancdkv  Seguier. 
By  tbe  chancdlor's  Influence  Girardon  was  first  removed  t» 
Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  Francois  Anguier,  and  arterwanb 
sent  to  Rome.  In  1653  he  was  back  in  France,  and  seems  at 
once  to  have  addressed  himself  with  something  like  ignoble 
subserviency  to  the  task  of  condHating  the  court  painter  Cbsrio 
Le  Brun.  Girardon  la  reported  to  have  declared  himself  Incap- 
aUe  of  composing  a  group,  whether  with  truth  or  from  motives  of 
policy  it  is  imposuble  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that  a  very 
Urge  proportion  of  his  wiiric  was  carried  out  from  desgns  by 
Le  Brun,  and  shows  tbemerits  and  defects  of  Le  Brun's  manner— 
a  great  command  of  cetemonial  pomp  in  presenting  his  subject, 
coupled  with  a  large  treatment  of  forms  which  if  it  were  more 
exprcsNve  might  be  imposing.  The  court  which  Girardon  paid 
to  the  "  premier  peintre  du  roi "  was  rewarded.  An  immense 
quantity  of  work  at  VcrsaOki  was  entrusted  to  bim,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  snocesdul  execution  of  four  figures  fw  tbe 
Bains  d'ApoUon,  Le  Brun  induced  the  king  to  present  bis  prot^ 
personally  with  a  purse  of  300  louis,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  (oyal  favour.  Jn  '1A50  Girardon  was  made  member  of  the 
Acadeny,  iit  1659  paofessor,  in  1674  "adjoint  au  nclcur," 
and  finally  in  169s  cbanceBor.  Five  years  bdore  (1690),  on  tbe 
death  of  Le  Brun,  he  had  also  been  appointed  "  inspecteur 
g£n(ral  des  ouvrages  de  sculpture  " — a  place  of  power  and  proGL 
In  1699  be  completed  the  bronie  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  erected  by  tbe  town  of  Paris  on  the  Place  Lotus  le  Grand. 
This  statue  was  melted  down  during  tbe  Revolution,  and  a 
known  to  us  only  by  a  small  bronze  model  (I^vre)  finished 
by  Girardon  hiniseU.  His  Tomb  of  Richelieu  (church  of  the 
Sotbonne).  was  saved  from  destntction  by  Alenmdre.  Lemir, 
who  received  a  bayonet  thn^st  In  protecting  the  head  of  the 
cardinal  from  mutHatlon.  It  Is  «  capital  example  of  Girardos's 
work,  and  the  theatrical  pompof  ftsstyle  is  typical  of  thafuneisl 
sculpture  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  LouiaX  V. ;  but  amoopt 
other  important  specimens  yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the 
Tomb  of  LoKVob  (St  Eustache),  that  of  Bignon,  the  kini^ 
librarian,  executed  In  1856  (St  Nicolas  dn  Oiardonneret),  and 
decorative  sculptures  in  the  Gakrie  d'ApoUon  and  Chambre  dn 
toi  in  the  Louvre.  Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  the  group, 
signed  and  dated  1699, "  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  "  at  Versailles, 
which  also  amtalns  (iw  "  BuH  of  ApoUo."  Although  ckie^ 
occupied  at  Paris  Ginrdon  never  forgot  his  native  Troyes,  the 
museum  of  whkh  town  contains  some  of  his  best  works,  indadiog 
the  marble  busU  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
,  h&tel  de  ville  is  still  shown  amedallimiof  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  tbe 
'  churcb  (rf  St  R£my  a  bitnse  oudfia  of  some  Importance— both 
woAs  by  Us  band.  Be  <Ued  in  Paris  In  1715. 

See  Corrard  de  Breban,  Notice  tnrlatieetUt  amrtt  de  Grardan 
("8S0). 

fllRART  n  ROranUM.  an  e|^  figure  of  the  Ouolingiin 
cyde  of  romance.  In  tbe  genealogy  of  romanGC  he  ii  a  son  of 
DooD  de  Maycnoe,  and  be  ^ipean  ia  (USmat  asd  inecondlable 
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liii  iimtf  iiini  in  mmy  of  tlir  rUmmn  it  fitft  TlwkgBndof 
Cifwt  de  RooMiUoii  ii  eonufned  In  »  Vi$s  Cirarii  4»  JEMUMBm 
(td  P.  Heyer,  in  Ramania,  1878),  dating  from  the  bcitfTiiiiin 
of  tbc  t  »h  century  and  written  pn^itUy  Iqr  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  FoUutes  at  of  Veielai,  both  of  wliidi  wen  founded  in  86a 
Cirart;  in  Girart  4e  Ruuiiacm,  a  ekamsoK  de  gtH*  mitten  cnity 
in  tbe  iHb  century  in  a  dialect  ntidwqr  between  Fraich  uti 
Ptowencal,  and  apparently  baaed  on  an  eariier  Burgundian 
poemiiaa  i4tli  century  romance  iBalexandrinea  (cd.  T.  J.  A.  P. 
Uignard,  Pari*  ud  I^jon,  1878);  and  In  a  peoae  ramance  by 
Jchan  Wanqnelin  in  144T  (ed.  L.  de  MontiUe,  Parte,  18S0}.  Tbe 
hototkal  Girard,  ion  (d  Leuthard  and  Giinildis,  waa.  a 
Buijondian  chief  wbo  was  count  of  Paris  in  837,  and  embraced 
tbe  cause  of  Lotbair  against  Cbades  tbe  Bald.  He  fought  at 
Footcoay  !n  841,  and.  doubtless  followed  Lotbair  to  Aiz.  In 
ISS  be  became  governor  of  Provence  for  Lothair's  son  Giarlca, 
king  of  Provence  (d.  863).  His  wife  Bertha  defended  Vienne 
oMUcccssfidly  against  Charles  the  Bald  in  870,  and  Girard, 
wbo  had  perhaps  aspired  to  be  the  titular  ruler  of  the  northern 
part  of  Provence,  which  he  had  continued  to  administer  under 
LMkair  II.  until  that  prince's  death  in  869,  retired  with  Us  wife 
to  Avignon,  where  he  died  probably  in  877,  certainly  before  879. 
the  tradition  of  his  piely,  of  the  beroism  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
ud  of  his  ware  with  Charles  passed  into  romance;  but  the 
historical  facts  are  so  distorted  that  in  Girart  4e  RoustiUon  the 
Irtiatre  makes  him  the  opponent  of  Charles  Martd,  to  whom 
be  stands  in  the  relation  of  brother-in-law.  He  is  nowhere 
described  in  authentic  historic  sources  as  of  Roussillon.  The 
(kle  is  derived  from  his  castle  built  on  Mount  Lassob,  near 
CUtiOon-sur-Seine.  Southern  traditions  concerning  Count 
Girart,  in  which  he  is  made  the  son  of  Garin  de  MongUne,  are 
embodied  in  Girart  de  Viant  (13th  century)  by  Bertrand  de 
Barwr-l'Aube,  and  in  the  Aspramanle  of  Andrea  da  Barberino, 
based  on  the  French  ekansm  of  Atprement ,  where  he  figures  as 
Girirt  de  Prete  or  de  Fratte.'  Girarl  de  Viane  is  the  recital  of 
I  siege  of  Vienne  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  Aspramonle  Girart  de 
FnUe  leads  an  anny  of  infidels  against  Chariemagne.  Girart  de 
SmunBwt  was  long  held  to  be  of  Provencal  origin,  and  to  be 
a  piDof  (rf  the  existence  of  nn  Independent  Provencal  epic, 
but  its  Burgundian  origin  may  be  taken  as  proved. 
Sec  F.  MKhd.  Aroraf  dt  XauOtM  .  .  .  piMU  M  fnuuaii  et  en 

Ptttntal  J'afiris  let  USS.  de  Fori*  et  de  Lendres  (Paru,  1856); 
titytr.CiwIde  RentiiOtm  (i8B4),atrandaibn  in  modem  French 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction.  For  Cirerl  de  Kmm  (ed.  P. 
TmM,  Reims,  1850)  see  L.  Gamier,  Sfioptetfranfaiui,  vol.  1v.; 
F.  A  Wutff,  IfoHceturUsiafaideUapueldeGeirard  (Lund,  1B74). 

61BAUD,  QIOVAHKI,  CoDNT  (i776-i834)t  Italian  dramatist, 
oi  Fitnch  origin,  was  bom  at  Itome,  and  showed  a  precocious 
pSMion  for  the  theatre.  His  first  pUy,  L'Onesti  Hom  u  wince, 
was  soecesifully  produced  in  1798.  He  took  part  in  politics 
as  so  active  supporter  of  Pius  VI.,  but  was  mainly  occupied  with 
rhc  production  of  bis  plays,  and  in  i8og  became  director-general 
of  tiie  Italian  theatres.  He  died  at  Napks  in  1834.  Count 
Girand'B  mnediea,  Uw  best  of  which  are  Gdaak  ftr  eqmhoee 
(i8«rtaodL'4/«)MlI*lM6anBw(i834),  were  Iwight  and  amusing 
on  the  suge,  but  of  no  particular  Uteniy  qaaUty. 

Ha  colKcted  comedies  wort  p«diliilNd  in  i83j  and  hb  TmIw 
demaUto  in  tSas- 

6IBDU  (O.  Eng.  tyrdet,  from  tyrdan,  to  gird;  cf.  Ger.  CUrld. 
Dutch  fordel,  from  gUrten  and  gordett;  "  gird  "  and  its  doublet 
"  girtb  "  li^ther  with  the  other  Teutonic  cognates  have  been 
referred  by  some  to  the  root  thar— to  seise,  enclose,  seen  in 
Cr.  x«ip>  hand,  Lai.  Merlus,  garden,  and  also  Eo^ish  yard, 
(■rden,  garth,  &c.),  a  band  of  leather  or  other  material  worn 
nond  the  waist,  either  to  confine *lhe  looae  and  Bowing  outer 
lobei  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  or  to  fasten  ahd 
wpport  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  Among  the  Romans  it 
•as  med  to  confine  the  luttita,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  dress 
«r  the  soldier;  when  a  man  quitted  military  service  he  was  said, 
'It  is  of  iatctett  to  note  that  Freta  was  tbe  old  name  for  the 
ton  of  Saint  Remy,  and  that  it  b  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
tmni  of  Qaoum.  the  name  of  which  U  posHbly  preserved  in  Garin 
dc  Montane,  the  ancestor  of  the  hetoes  of  the  cycle  of  Gninaume 
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mHtdum  detemme,  to  lay  aside  the  girdk.  Money  being  carried 

in  the  i^nUe,  smmsm  perdere  signified  to  lose  one'a  pnne,  and, 
among  the  Greeks,  to  cut  the  girdle  waa  to  rob  a  man  of  bii 
money. 

Gbdlcs  and  girdle-buckles  are  not  often  found  in  Gallo-Roman 
gnves,  but  in  the  giavea  of  Frank*  and  Burgundians  they  are 
oooatantly  present,  dften  ornamented  with  bosses  of  silver  or 
bronae,  diased  or  inlaid.  Sidonlus  ApoUinaris  speaks  of  the 
Franks  as  belted  round  the  waist,  and  Gregory  of  Tonra  in  the 
6th  centiuy  says  that  a  dagger  waa  cair^  in  the  FtanUsh 
gicdie. 

In  the  An|jo-Saaon  dress  tbe  girdle  makes  an  unimportant 
figure,  and  the  Norman  kni^ts,  as  a  rule,  wore  their  belts  under 
their  hauberks.  After  the  Conquest,  however,  the  artificeis 
gave  more  attention  to  a  piece  whose  buckle  and  tongue  inv^ed 
the  WDifc  <A  the  goldsmith.  Girdles  of  varying  richness  are  seen 
on  moat  of  the  western  medieval  effigies.  That  of  Queen  Beren- 
garia  lets  the  long  pendant  hang  bctow  tbe  knee,  following  a 
fashion  which  frequently  reappears. 

In  tbe  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  knight's  surooat 
is  girdled  with  a  narrow  cord  at  the  waist,  while  the  great  belt, 
which  had  become  the  pride  of  the  well-equipped  cavalier, 
loops  acroAS  the  hips  cafrj^ng  the  heavy  sword  aslant  over  the 
thighs  or  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  wearer. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  following  century  that  the 
knightly  belt  takes  its  most  splendid  form.  Under  the  year 
1356  the  continuatw  of  the  chronicle  of  Nangis  notes  that  the 
increase  of  jeweUed  belts  had  mightily  enhanced  the  price  of 
pearls.  The  bdt  b  then  worn,  as  a  rule,  ^rdling  the  hips  at 
some  distance  below  tbe  waist,  bung  probably  supported  by 
hooks  as  is  the  belt  of  a  modem  hifantiy  soldier.  The  end  of  tbe 
belt,  after  being  drawn  through  the  buckle,  is  knotted  or  caught 
up  after  the  fashion  of  the  tang  of  the  Garter.  The  waist  girdle 
either  disappears  from  v^t  or  as  a  narrow  and  ornamented 
strap  is  worn  diagonally  to  help  in  the  support  of  the  belt.  A 
mass  of  beautiful  ornament  covets  the  whole  bell,  commonly 
seen  as  an'  unbroken  tine  of  bosses  enriched  with  cnriotuty 
worked  roundels  or  lozenges  which,  when  the  loose  stnqt-end 
is  abandoned,  meet  in  a  splendid  morse  or  clasp  on  wbidi  the 
enameller  and  jeweller  had  wrought  their  best.  About  1410 
this  fa^ion  tends  to  disappear,  the  loose  tabards  worn  over 
armour  in  tbe  Jousting-yard  hindering  iu  di^>lay.  The  bell 
'  never  regains  iU  huportance  as  an  ornament,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  sword  and  dagger  are  sometimes  seen  hanging 
at  the  knight's  sides  without  visible  support. 

In  civil  dress  the  magnifirant  belt  of  the  14th  century  is 
worn  by  men  of  rank  over  the  hips  of  tbe  tight  ^rt-akirted 
awt,  and  In  that  century  and  in  the  isth  and  tilth  then  an 
sumptuary  laws  to  check  tbe  extravagance  of  rich  girdles  worn 
by  men  and  women  whose  humble  station  made  them  unseemly. 
Even  priests  must  be  rebuked  for  their  silver  girdles  with  basclards 
hanging  from  them.  Purses,  daggefs,  keys,  penncrs  and  inkboms, 
beads  and  even  books,  danced  fram  girdles  in  the  i$th  and 
eariy  i6tb  centuries.  Aftcrinrds  the  prdle  goes  on  as  a  mere 
strap  for  holding  up  the  dothiag  or  aa  a  swonj-belt.  At  (be 
Restoration  men  contrasted  the  fashion  of  the  court,  a  light 
rapier  hung  from  a  broad  shoulder-bell,  with  tbe  fashion  of  the 
countryside,  where  a  heavy  weapon  waa  supported  by  a  narrow 
wabtbdt.  Soon  afterwards  both  bshloos  disappeared.  Sword* 
bangers  were  concealed  by  the  skirt,  and  the  belt,  save  in  certain 
military  and  sporting  costumes,  has  no  more  been  in  sight  in 
EngUnd.  Even  as  a  support  for  breeches  or  tnmsera,  the  use 
of  braos  has  gradoaQy  supplanted  the  girdle  during  the  past 
century. 

In  most  of  thosepartsof  the  Continent — Brittany,  foresample 
— where  the  peasantry  mainiams  old  fashions  In  clothing,  the 
belt  or  girdle  is  slill  an  important  part  of  tbe  clothing.  Italian 
non-commlsstoned  officers  find  that  the  Sicilian  lecmit's  main 
abjection  to  the  first  bath  of  his  life-time  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
must  lay  down  the  cherished  belt  which  carries  his  few  valuables. 
Wth  the  Circsisian  tbe  belt  still  buckles  on  an  aiienal  of  pistoli 
and  knives. 
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Folklore  ud  andent  Mntom  uc  moA  concerned  with  the 
girdle.  Bankrupts  at  one  time  pat  It  off  in  open  court;  French 
law  lefnied  courtesans  the  ri^t  to  wear  it;  Saint  Guthlac 
casts  out  devils  by  buckling  his  girdle  round  a  possessed  man; 
an  cad  is  "  a  belted  earl "  since  the  day*  wben  the  ptuting  on 
ci  a  ginlls  was  pail  of  the  caramoiqr  of  Ua  ocatioa;  and  fairy 
tales  of  half  the  nationa  deal  with  fbdki  wUdi  0n  inviMtHlity 
to  the  wearer.  ...  (O.  Ba.) 

GiROA,  or  GnoER,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  W.  bank 
«f  the  Nile,  313  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  about  le  m.  N.N.E. 
«f  the  rains  of  Abydo*.  Pop.  (1907)  19^3,  of  whom  about 
one- third  are  Copts.  The  town  presents  a  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  Nile,  which  at  this  point  makes  a  sharp  bend.  A 
ruined  mosque  with  a  tall  minaret  stands  by  the  river-brink. 
Many  of  the  lunOca  are  of  tmck  decorated  with  glaaed  tiles. 
Hw  town  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  iu  pottery.  Girga  b 
the  aeatfrf  a  Coirtic  bishop.  It  also  possesses  a  Ronan  Catholic 
monastery,  considered  the  most  ancient  in  the  country.  As 
laldy  as  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  town  stood  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  but  is  noir  on  the  bank,  the  intervening 
miacc  having  been  wadied  away,  toseUwr  with  a  large  part  a 
the  town,  by  the  stream  continually  encroaching  on  its  left 
bank. 

GIROEHTI  (anc.  AgriietOum;  q.t.),  a  town  of  Sicily,  ca[»tal 
of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  an  episcopal  see,  on 
the  south  coast,  58  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Palermo  direct  and  84}  m.  fajr 
ralL  Population  (1901)  15,034.  The  town  b  buUt'  on  the 
western  summit  of  the  ridge  which  formed  the  northern  portion 
ol  the  andent  ^te;  the  main  street  runs  from  E.  to  W.  on 
the  level,  but  the  side  streets  are  steep  and  narrow.  The  cathedral 
occupies  the  highest  point  in  the  town;  it  was  not  founded  till 
the  13th  century,  uking  the  place  of  the  so<alled  temple  of 
Concord.  The  campanile  still  preserves  portions  of  its  original 
architecture,  but  the  interior  has  been  ntodemiaed.  In  the 
chapter-house  a  famous  sarcophagus,  with  scenes  illustrating 
the  myth  of  Hippolytua,  is  preserved.  There  areother scattered 
remains  of  ijth^centnry  architecture  in  the  town,  while,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  dly,  doat  to  the  so-called  oratory  of 
Phalaris,  is  the  Nonnan  church  of  S.  Nicolo.  A  small  museum 
in  the  town  contains  vases,  lem-cottas,  a  few  sculptures,  &c. 
The  port  of  Girgenti,  s)  ra.  S.W.  by  rafl,  now  known  as  Porto 
Empedode  (popidation  in  1901,  ti,s>9),  as  the  principal  place 
of  shipment  for  sulphur,  the  mining  dbtrict  bepnning  immedi- 
ately north  of  GirgentL  (T.  As.) 

OIRISHK,  a  village  and  fort  of  AftJianistan.  It  stands  on 
the  fi^t  bank  of  the  Helmund  78  m.  W.  of  Kandahar  on  the 
road  to  Herat;  3641  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  fort,  which  b 
garrisoned  from  Kandahar  and  is  the  rcndence  of  the  governor 
of  the  district  (Pusht-i-Rud),  has  little  miiiUry  value.  It 
commands  the  fords  of  the  Helmund  and  the  read  to  Sebtan, 
from  whidi  it  b  about  r9o  m.  dbunt;  and  it  b  the  centre  ^  a 
rich  agricultural  dislria.  Girishk  was  occupied  by  the  British 
during  the  first  Afghan  War;  and  a  small  garrison  of  sepoys, 
under  a  native  officer,  successfully  withstood  a  riege  of  nine 
months  by  an  overwhelming  Afghan  force.  The  Oasht-i-Bakwa 
stretches  beyond  Girishk  towards  Farah,  a  level  plain  of  con«der- 
able  width,  which  tradition  assigns  aa  the  held  of  the  final 
rantest  for  supremacy  between  Russia  and  England. 

OIRNAR.  a  sacred  hill  in  Western  India,  in  the  peninsula 
of  ICathiawar,  10  m.  E.  of  Junagarii  town.  It  consuls  of 
five  peaks,  riung  about  3500  ft.  abov&  the  sea,  on  which  are 
numerous  old  Jain  temples,  much  frequented  by.  {ulgrims. 
At  the  foU  of  the  hil)  is  a  rock,  with  an  inacription  of  Atoka 
(md  century  B.C.),  and  also  two  other  imalptions  (dated  150 
and  455  AJ>.)  of  great  historical  importance. 

GIRODBT  tn  HOUSST,  ANNE  LOViS  (1767-1894).  French 
painter,  better  known  as  Girodet-Trioson,  was  born  at  Montargis 
on  the  5th  of  January  1767.  He  lost  his  parenu  in  early  youth, 
and  the  care  of  Ms  fortune  and  education  fell  to  the  lot  of  hb 
guardian,  M.Trioson,"  midcdndcmesdames,"  by  whom  he-was 
in  later  life  adopted.  After  some  preliminary  studies  under  a 
painter  named  Luquin,  Girgdet  tnttnd  the  school  of  David, 


and  mt  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  MwccssfuUy  competed  for  the 
Friz  de  Rome.  At  Rome  be  csecuted  fab  "  Uippocratc  rcfpsam 
lesprCsentsd'Artaxerxia"and"  Endymion dormant "  (Louvre), 
a  work  which  was  hailed  with  acclamation  at  the  Salon  of  1 797. 
The  peculiarities  which  ma^  Cirodet's  position  as  the  herald 
of  the  mnaatknovenent  are  already  evident  fnUf*'Endyaioa." 
The  firm-set  forms,  the  grey  cold  colour,  the  hardness  ot  the 
execution  are  proper  to  one  trained  in  the  school  of  David,  but 
these  characteristics  harmonise  ill  with  the  literary,  sentimental 
and  picturesque  suggesliona  which  the  painter  has  sought  to 
render.  Thesameinoongroityaiatfcs&inKlet*a"DaiiBS"and  bb 
"  Quatre  Saisons,"  etecuted  for  the  king  of  Spain  (repeated  for 
,  Coraptfgne),  and  shows  itself  to  a  ludicrous  eaten t  in  tus  "  Flngat " 
(St  Petersburg,  Leuchtcnberg  collection),  executed  for  Napoleon 
I.  in  tSoi.  llib  work  unites  the  defects  of  the  clasaic  and 
romantic  sdMob,  for  Giiodet^  ioiaginatkm  ardent^  and  a- 
dnstvcly  pursoed  the  Idcaa  excited  by  varied  reading  both  o( 
classic  and  of  modem  literature,  and  the  impressions  which  he 
received  from  the  external  worid  aSordcd  htm  little  stimulus  or 
check;  be  consequently  retained  the  mannerisms  of  hb  raaatcx's 
practice  whilst  rejecting  all  restraint  on  choice  of  anbject.  The 
credit  bat  by  "Fingal"  Girodet  regained  in  iSod.whcnbecxfaibited 
"  Seine  de  Dfluge  "  (Louvie),  to  which  (in  competition  with  the 
"Sabines"ofDavid)wasawardedthedecennialpri2c.  Tbbsucccss 
was  followed  up  in  1808  by  the  produaion  of  the  "  Rcddition  de 
meme  "  and  "  Atala  au  Tombeau  " — a  work  which  west  far  to 
deserve  Its  immense  popularity,  by  a  happy  choice  of  subject, 
and  remarkable  freedom  from  the  thutricality  of  Cirodet's 
usual  maimer,  which,  however,  toon  came  to  the  front  again  in 
hb  "  R£volte  de  Caire  "  (i8to).  Hb  powers  now  began  to  fail, 
and  hu  habit  of  woriring  at  niiht  and  other  ctceaiu  Kdd  upon 
hb  constitution;  in  the  Saton  of  i8i>  he  exhibited  only  a 
"  TCte  de  Vierge  ";  in  1S19  "  Pygmalion  et  Galatie  "  showed  a  still 
further  decline  of  strength;  and  in  1814 — the  year  in  wliich  be 
produced  hb  portraits  of  Catbelinoau  and  Bonchampa — Giiodet 
died  on  tbe'Qth  of  December. 

He  executed  a  vast  qoantity  of  iUuttntiona,  ametiMt  which  may 
be  cited  tbow  to  the  Didot  Virpi  (179S)  and  to  the  Louvre  KMcimf 
<i8oi-iSos).  Fifty-four  of  his  detigiu  tor  AtuureoH  were  engraved 
by  M.Chatillon.  Girodet  waited  niuch  time  on  literary  camjmsition, 
hi*  poem  Le  PeMrt  string  of  common  placn),  together  witbpoor 
imitations  of  daarical  poets,  and  essay*  on  Le  Gfnit  and  La  Ciiee, 
were  published  after  Ills  death  (1819),  with  a  biographical  notice 
by  hit  (riend  M.  Coupin  de  U  Coupcrie;  and  M.  Delectuxc,  in  bU 
Lmu  Dond  tt  MM  lempt,  ha*  also  a  brief  lUe  crf.Girodct. 

GIROHDR,  a  maritime  department  of  south-western  France, 
formed  from  fotir  divisions  of  the  old  province  of  Guyenne.  via. 
BordeUis,  Bazadais,  and  parts  of  Pirigord  and  Agenaia.  Area. 
4140  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  813,935.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tbe 
department  of  Cbarentc-InffricurB,  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne 
and  Lot-et-Caninne,  S.  by  that  of  Landcs,  and  W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Bbcay.  It  takes  iu  name  from  the  river  «r  estuary  of  the 
Gironde  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne. 
Tbe  department  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  western  and  an 
eastern  portion.  The  former,  which  b  termed  the  Landes  (f  .*.), 
occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and  conaisu 
chiefly  of  moran  or  sandy  plain,  thickly  plai^  with  pines  and 
divided  from  the  sea  by  a  long  line  of  dunes.  These  dunes  arc 
planted  with  pines,  which,  by  binding  the  sand  together  with 
their  roots,  prevent  it  from  drifting  inland  and  altard  a  barrier 
against  the  sea.  On  the  cast  the  dunes  are  fringed  for  some 
distance  by  two  extensive  takes.  Careens  and  Lncanait, 
eating  with  each  other  and  with  the  Bay  of  Arcacbon,  near  the 
southern  extremliy  of  the  department.  The  Bay  of  Arcacbon 
contains  numerous  islands,  and  on  the  land  side  forma  a  vast 
shallow  lagoon,  a  consideratrfe  portion  of  which,  bowevn*.  has 
been  drained  and  converted  into  amble  land.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  consists  chiefly  of  a  succession  of  hill 
and  dale,  and,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Gironde,  b  very 
fertile.  The  estuary  of  the  Gironde  b  about  45  m.  in  length, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  2  to  6  m.  It  presents  a  succesMon  of 
isbnds  and  mud  banks  which  Hivide  it  into  two  channeb  and 
render  navigation  aomewhat  difficult.   It  b,  however,  well 
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boojtd  iod  lighted,  aod  has  a  mean  deptb  of  tt  ft.  There  sre 
•nenitva  tunhes  on  th«  right  bank  to  the  north  of  Blaye,  and 
the  ihoits  on  the  Idt  are  chiracten'Hd,  especially  towards  the 
■Math,  by  low-lyiog  polden  pmtecied  by  dikei  and  composed 
of  fertile  salt  tnanhas.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Glronde  sUnds  the 
funous  tower  of  Cordouan,  one  of  the  finest  lighthouses  of  the 
Fmdi  coast.  It  was  built  between  the  years  1585  and  tftii 
hf  the  architect  and  engineer  Louis  de  FoEx,  and  added  to 
towards  the  end  of  the  tSth  century.  The  principal  affluent  of 
the  Dordogne  in  this  department  is  the  I^.  The  feeders  of  the 
Garonne  aic,  irith  tha  exception  of  the  Dtopt,  all  sm^.  West 
<rf  the  Garonne  the  only  river  of  importanee  is  the  Leyre,  whidl 
flows  Into  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  lite  climate  b  humid  and 
mild  and  very  hot  in  summer.  Wheat,  rye,  matze,  oats  and 
tobacco  are  grown  lo  a  considerable  eaieat.  The  com  produced, 
bomver,  does  not  meet  the  wanli  «f  the  inhabitants.  The 
aliun  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  industry 
eairiedonCseeWlVK),  the  vineyards  occupying  aboulone-seventh 
of  the  surface  of  tiie  dcpariment.  The  wine-growing  districts 
are  the  Ufdec,  Gnvta,  C6tea,  Palos,  Enire-deUx-Men  and 
Samerttei.  The  MMoc  h  a  region  of  50  n.  in  length  by  about 
6  m.  in  breadth,  bordcrhig  (he  left  banks  <rf  the  Gaionneand  the 
Cifomfe  between  Bordeaax  and  the  sea.  The  Graves  country 
forms  a  sonc  30  m.  in  extent,  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne  from  the  neighbourhodd  of  Bordeaux  lo  Barsac. 
The  Sautcracs  country  lies  to  the  5.E.  6i  the  Graves.  The 
CMes  Be  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Dordogne  and  Gfronde. 
between  it  and  the  Garonne,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne. 
The  producc-of  the  Palos,  the  alluvial  land  of  t4w  valleys,  and  of 
the  Entrenlcux-Hers,  tituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
k  infetkr.  'Aafta  and  vegetablca  ire  extnrfvdy  cultivated, 
the  peadhea  and  pean  bring  especiaBy  fine.  Cattle  are  exfen- 
ihrely  raised,  theBazadaisbreed  of  oxen  and  the  Bordelais  breed 
of  nulcb.<x>wa  being  well  known.  Oyster-breeding  is  carried  on 
OQ  a  taige  scale  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon.  Large  supplies  of  re^n, 
pitdt  and  turpenttnc  are  obtained  from  the  pine  woods,  which 
also  supply  vine-props,  and  there  are  vrell-known  quarries  ol 
Kmestone.  The  manufactures  are  variooa,  and,  with  the  general 
trade,  ate  chiefly  carried  on  at  Bordeaux  (9.*.),  the  chief  town 
sndtliHdponinFnncc.  I^uillac,  Bhiyo,  LibOurne  and  Arcachon 
are  nuBaT  porta.  Gf  londe  h  divided  into  the  anondiSBeraents  of 
Bonkanx,  Btaye,  LeqwRV,  Uboume,  Bazas  and  L«  Rfole, 
nth  49  cantons  and  SS4  cemmnnes.  The  department  is  served 
by  five  raiaways,  tbc  chief  of  which  arc  those  of  the  Orleans  and 
^Mbcni  companies.  It  forms  part  of  the  circumsciiption  of 
IbaanUjsbopck,  the  appeal-coait  and  the  ocadMe  (educational 
dfvisiM)  oC  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  re^on  of  the  XVIU.  army 
cocpB,  lite  headquarters  of  whkb  are  at  that  dty.  Besides 
Bordeaux,  Liboume,  La  RMe,  Bazas,  Blaye,  Arcadion,  St 
Eodlioii  and  St  Macaire  are  the  most  noteworthy  towns  and 
receive  separate  ucatment.  Among  the  other  plans  of  interest 
the  chief  are  Cadyiae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  where 
there  is  a  castle  of  the  t6lh  century,  surrounded  by  fortification* 
of  the  14th  century;  LobiMe,  with  a  fimdal  ciitteaa  in  which 
Hootesqnteu  was  bom  and  lived;  ViBandraut,  where  there  b  a 
ndued  castle  of  the  13th  century;  Useste,  wUch  has  a  church 
b^on  io  1310  by  Pope  Clement  V.;  Maaercs  with  an  imposing 
cauJe  9i  tbe  14th  eentuiy;  La  Saure,  which  has  a  church 
<aitl>  »ai  latfa  centuries)  and  other  leoMfaft  ol  a  Benedictine 
abbey;  and  Su  Foy-l«<>Cnu>de,  a  bailide  OMied  in  1155  and 
afterwards  a  centre  vt  PiMeitiBUsiB,  which  is  atiU  strong  there. 
L«TeM«  (pop.  in  1906, 5699)  was  the  c^iitil  in  the  middfe  ages 
of  the  lanous  lords  of  Bucb. 

GIROMDISn  (Fr.  Cironduis),  tbe  name  gim  to  a  priitical 
party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  National  Convention 
during  the  French  Revolution  (i79t-i793)>  Tbe  GirondlsU 
were,  indeed,  islher  a  group  of  individuals  holding  ccrtidn 
«ri-i~"«  ud.  principles  in  common  than  an  organised  political 
pnly,  and  the  name  wis  at  fint  Hmcwbat  loosely  a{qitted  to 
them  owing  to  the  fad  that  the  moat  brilliant  eqKtnents  of  their 
point  of  view  were  deputies  from  the  Giionde.  These  deputies 
Mi«  twelve  in  noBibei^  lix  si  wImnb— tbe  Uignn  Veigniand, 
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Guadet,  Gensonne,  Grangeneuve  and  Jay,  and  the  tradesman 
Jean  Francois  Ducos — sat  both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  National  Convention.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  these 
represented  a  compact  body  of  opinion  which,  though  not  as  yet 
dcfinitety  republican,  was  considerably  more  advanced  than  the 
moderate  royalism  of  the  majority  of  the  Parisian  deputies. 
Assodated  with  these  views  was  a  group  of  deputies  from  other 
parts  of  France,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Condorcet, 
Fauchet,  Lasource,  Ismtrd,  Ketsaint,  Henri  Larivifre,  and, 
above  all,  Jacques  Pierre  Btlssot,  Roland  and  PAion,  elected 
mayor  of  l^iris  in  succesuon  to  Bailly  on  the  i6th  of  November 
r79i.  On  the  spirit  and  policyof  the  Girondists  Madame  Roland, 
whose  salon  became  their  gathering-place,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  (see  Roland);  but  such  party  cohesion  as  they 
possessed  th^  owed  to  the  energy  of  Brissot  {q.T.),  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  thrir  mouthpiece  In  the  Assembly  and  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Hence  the  name  BrlssoHm,  coined  by  Camille 
Deimoulins,  which  was  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of 
Girondins,  sometimes  closely  coupled  with  it.  As  strictly  party 
designations  these  first  came  hito  use  after  the  sssembling.of  the 
National  Convention  (September  nth,  1793),  to  which  a  large 
proportion  of  tlie  deputies  from  the  GIronde  who  had  sat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  were  returned.  Both  were  used  as  terms 
of  opprobrium  by  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Qub,  who  freely 
denounced  "  the  RoyalbU,  the  Federalists,  the  Brissotins,  the 
Girondins  and  aU'the  enendei  of  tbe  democracy"  (F^  Aulard, 
Soc.  itt  Jacobins,  vL  531). 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Glrondists'represented  the 
principle  of  democratic  revolution  within  and  of  patriotic 
defiance  to  the  European  powers  without.  They  were  all- 
powerful  In  the  JacoMn  Club  (see  Jacobins),  where  Brissot^ 
influence  bad  not  yet  been  ousted  by  Robespierre,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  lo  use  thb  advantage  to  stir  up  popular  passion 
and  intimidate  those  who  sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  Theycompelledtbe  king  In  1791  tocbMseaminbtry 
composed  of  their  partisans — among  them  Roland,  Dumouriex, 
Claviire  and  Servan ;  and  it  was  they  who  forced  the  declaratioB 
(rf  war  against  Austria.  In  all  this  there,  was  no  apparent 
line  of  cleavage  between  "  La  Gironde  "  and  tbe  Mountain. 
Monlagwrii  and  Girondists  alike  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  monarchy^  both  were  democrats  as  wet!  as  republicans; 
both  were  prepared  to  appeal  to  force  In  order  to  realixe  their 
ideals;  in  spite  of  the  accusation  of "  federalism  "  freely  brought 
against  them,  the  Girondists  desired  as  little  as  the  Montagnards 
to  break'  up  the  unity  of  France.  Yet  from  the  first  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  stood  in  avowed  o|qx>sition,  in  the  Jacobin 
Club  as  In  the  Assembly.  It  was  largely  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment. The  Girondists  were  Idealists,  doctrinaire*  and  Iheorisia 
rather  than  men  of  action;  they  mcounged,  It  b  tree,  the 
"  armed  petitions  "  which  resulted,  10  their  dbraay,  in  the 
twieulc  of  the  30th  of  June;  but  Roland,  turning  the  ministry  of 
tbe  interior  into  a  publishing  office  for  tracts  on  the  civic  virtues, 
wUle  in  tbe  provinces  riotouf  mobs  were  burning  the  chiteauz 
unchecked,  b  man  tyjucal  of  iheir  spiiit.  With  the  fferocioua 
fanallcbm  or  the  rulhlesc  opportunism  of  the  future  <nganixers 
of  the  Terror  they  had  nothing  in  common.  As  the  Revtdution 
developed  they  trembled  at  the  anarchic  forces  they  had  helped 
to  unchain,  and  tried  in  vain  to  curb  them.  The  overthrow 
of  the  mcHiarcIv  on  the  loth  of  August  and  tbe  masstctcsof 
September  were  not  ibdr  work,  though  they  claimed  credit 
for  the  results  achieved. 

Tne  crisis  of  their  fate  was  not  slow  In  coming.  It  was  they 
who  propued  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  tbe  summoning 
of  the  National  Convention;  but  they  had  only  consented  to 
overthrow  the  kingship  when  they  found  that  Loub  XVI.  was 
impervious  to  their  counsels,  and,  the  republic  onn  esUblbhed, 
they  were  anxious  to  arrest  tbe  revolutionary  movement  ^icb 
they  had  hdped  to  set  in  oietion.  As  Daunou  shrewdly  observes 
in  hia  Mtm»tnt,  they  were  too  cultivated  and  too  polished  to 
retain  their  popularity  long  in  time*  of  disturbance,  and  wen 
therefore  the  mora  inclined  lo  work  for  the  establishment 
ol  Older,  which  .would  mean  tbe  guanntee  of  their  ow» 
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w«T.'  Thus  the  Ginmdiits,  who  had  been  the  Radical*  of  ih* 
gislative  Assembly,  became  ihe  Conscrvaiives  of  tfae  Conven- 
tioD.  But  they  were  soon  to  have  practical  experience  oi  the  lale 
that  overtakes  those  who  attempt  to  arrest  in  mid-career  a  revolu- 
tion they  themselves  have  set  in  motion.  The  ignorant  populace, 
for  whom  the  promised  social  millennium  had  by  no  means 
dawned,  savr  in  an  altitude  seemingly  so  inconsistent  obvious 
proof  of  corrupt  motives,  and  there  were  plenty  of  prophets 
of  misrule  to  encourage  the  delusion — orators  of  the  clubs  and 
the  street  corners,  for  whom  ibe  restoration  of  order  would  have 
meant  well-deserved  obscurity.  Moreover,  tbc  SepUmbfueMt—! 
Robespierre,  Danlon,  Marat  and  their  lesser  salcllites— realiicd 
that  not  only  th«r  influence  but  theii  safety  depended  on  keeping 
Ibe  Revolution  alive.  Robespierre,  who  hated  the  Girondists, 
whose  lustre  had  so  long  obscured  his  own,  had  proposed  to 
include  them  in  the  proscription  lists  of  September  j  the  Mountain 
to  a  man  desired  their  overthrow. 

The  crisis  came  in  March  179^  The  GirondisU,  who  bad 
%  majority  in  the  Convention,  coutroUcd  the  CMCutive  council 
and  filled  the  ministry,  bdieved  themselves  invincible.  Thdir 
orators  had  no  serious  rivals  in  the  hostile  camp;  their  system 
was  established  in  the  purest  reason.  But  the  Montagnaids 
made  up  by  their  fanatical,  or  desperate,  energy  and  boldness 
for  what  tlwy  lacked  in  talent  oc  in  nHrabeia.  They  had  behind 
them  the  revolutionary  Comnune,  the  Sections  and  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris,  and  they  had  guned  control  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
where  Brissot,  absorbed  in  departmental  work,  had  been  super- 
seded by  R<Acspicrre.  And  as  tbe  motive  power  of  this  formid- 
able mechanism  <rf  force  they  could  rely  on  the  native  sui^ciooa- 
ncsa  of  the  Parisian  populace,  exaggerated  now  into  madness  by 
famine  and  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion.  The  Girondbts 
played  into  their  hands.  At  the  trial  of  Louts  XVI.  the  bulk 
of  them  had  voted  for  tbc  "  qipeal  to  the  pe(q>le,"  and  so  laid 
themselves  (^eh  to  tbe  chatge  of  "  toyalism  they  denounced 
the  domination  of  Paris  and  summoned  provincial  levies  to  their 
aid,  and  so  fell  imdcr  suspicion  of  "  federalism,"  though  they 
rejected  Buzot's  proposal  to  transfer  the  Convention  to  Versailles. 
They  strengthened  the  revolutionary  Commune  by  decreeing 
its  abolitton,  and  then  withdrawing  the  decree  at  the  first  sign 
popular  opposition;  they  increased  the  prestige  o(  Marat  by 
prosecuting  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  his 
acquittal  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  times  this  vacillating  policy  was  doubly  fatal.  Marat 
never  ceased  bis  donunciatioas  of  tbe  "J«kHo»  des  homnut 
d'£tat,"  by  «4iich  Fi*nce  was  bdng  betrayed  to  her  ruin,  and 
his  parrot  cry  of  "Nout.somma  Irohitl"  was  re-echoed  from 
l^oup  to  group  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  Girondists,  for 
all  their  hne  phrases,  were  sold  to  the  enemy,  as  Lafayette, 
Dumouriez  and  a  hundred  others — once  popular  favourites — 
had  been  kAA. 

Tbe  hostility  of  Paris  to  the  Girondists  received  a  fateful 
advertisement  by  the  election,  on  Ihe  15th  of  February  1793, 
of  the  ex-Girondist  Jean  Nicolas  Pache  (i  746-1813)  to  the 
mayoralty.'  Pache  had  twice  been  minbter  of  war  in  the 
(^rtmdist  government;  but  his  incompetence  had  laid  him  open 
to  strong  criticism,  and  on  the  4tb  of  February  be  hod  been 
superseded  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  This  was  enough  to 
secure  bim  tbe  suffrages  of  the  Paris  electors  ten  days  later, 
and  the  Mountain  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  an  ally 
whose  one  ides  waa  to  use  his  new  power  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  former  colleagues.  Pache,  with  Chaumette,  procureur  of 
the  Coromttne,  and  Hubert,  deputy  procureur,  controlled  the 
armed  organization  of  the  Paris  Sections,  and  prepared  to 
tunt  this  against  the  Convention,  The  abortive  tmtule  of  tbe 
loth  of  March  Warned  the  Girondists  of  their  danger,  but  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  afqwinted  on  the  tSth  of  May,  tbe  arrest 
of  Marat  and  Ilfbert,  and  other  precautionary  measures,. were 
defeated  by  the  popular  risings  oif  the  a7th  and  jist  of  May, 
and,  iuuUly,  on  the  and  of  June,  Honriot  with  the  National 
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Guards  purged  the  Coavaniion  of  tbe  Girondist*,  bnaid^ 
threat,  uttered  on  the  ajth  of  May,  to  march  France  upOB  Paiis 
had  been  met  by  Paris  marching  upon  the  Convention. 

The  list  drawn  up  by  Hanriot,  and  endorsed  by  a  decree 
of  the  intimidated  Convention,  included  twenty-two  Girondist 
deputies  and  ten  members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  who 
were  ordered  to  be  detained  at  their  k>dgings  "  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people."  Some  submitted,  among  them  Gcasoani, 
Guadct,  Vergniaud,  Ptiion,  Birotteau  and  Boy er-Fonf rede. 
Others,  including  Brissot,  Louvet,  Buiot,  Lasource,  Crangeneuve, 
Lanyiire  and  Bergoing,  escaped  from  Paris  and,  joined  later 
by  Guadet,  Pftion  and  Birotteau,  set  to  work  to  organise  a 
movement  of  the  provinces  against  the  capital  This  attempt 
to  stir  up  civil  war  determined  the  wavering  and  frightened 
Convention.  On  the  13th  of-  June  it  voted  that  the  city  of 
Paris  had  deserved  well  of  the  country,  and  ordered  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  detained  deputies,  -the  filling  up  of  their  places  in 
the  Assembly  by  their  tuppUantt,  and  the  initiation  of  vigorous 
measures  against  the  movement  in  tbe  provinces.  The  excuse 
for  the  Terror  that  folbwed  was  the  imminent  peril  of  France, 
menaced  on  the  cast  by  the  advance  of  the  armies  of  the  Coalition, 
on  the  west  by  the  RoyaUst  insurrection  of  La  Vendue,  and  the 
need  for  preventing  at  all  costs  tbc  outbreak  of  another  civil 
war.  The  assassinatitm  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (9:*.) 
only  served  to  incfeaae  the  unpopularity  of  the  Girondists 
and  to  seal  their  fat«.  On  the  aSth  of  July  a  decree  of  'the 
Convention  proscribed,  as  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  country, 
twenty-one  deputies,  tlic  final  list  of  those  sent  for  trial  com[»isliv 
the  names  of  Antiboul,  Boilleau  the  younger,  Boyer-Foofrida, 
Brissot,  Carra,  Duchastel,  the  younger  Ducos,  Dufrkhe  de 
Valazi,  Duprat,  Fauchct,  Gardien,  Censonn£,  Lacaze,  Lasource, 
LauK-Dcperrel,  Lehardi,  Lcslerpt-Beauvais,  the  elder  Minvidle, 
Sillery,  VeiKoiaud  and  Viger,  of  whom  five  were  deputies  from 
the  Giroode.  The  names  of  thirty-nine  others  were  induded  in 
Ihe  final  ccU  d'aictuation,  accepted  by  the  Convention  00  the 
24th  of  October,  which  slated  the  crimes  for  which  tbey  were 
to  be  tried  as  their  perfidious  ombilion,  their  hatred  of  Paris, 
their  "  federalism  "  and,  above  all,  their  respon^blUty  for  the 
attempt  <A  their  escaped  coUeafues  10  provoke  dvil  war. 

The  trial  of  Ihe  twenty-one,  which  began  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  on  the  S4th  of  October,  was  a  mere  farce,  tbe 
verdict  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  31st  tbey  were  bonw 
to  the  guillotine  in  five  tumbrils,  tbe  corpse  <rf  Dufriche  de 
Valazi— who  had  killed  hinHdf--bdiig  canied  iriUi  tfaem. 
They  met  death  with  great  courage,  aintf  ng  the  refrain  "  FtnUI 
lamarl  nucl'adnagel"  Of  those  who  escaped  to  the  provinces 
the  greater  number,  after  wandering  about  singly  or  in  groups, 
were  either  captured  and  executed  or  committed  sttidde,  among 
tbem  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Coodontt,  GnBgeneuw,  Gnadct, 
Kenaint,  Pition,  Rabaut  de  Saint-£l{enne  and  RebecqnL 
Rohind  hod  killed  hfansell  at  Rouen  on  the  ijlh  of  Novemter, 
a  wedc  after  the  execution  of  his  wife.  Among  the  very  few 
who  finally  escaped  was  Jean  Baptiste  Louvet,  whose  Uimmrtt 
^ve  a  thriUing  picture  of  the  sufferings  <rf  tbe  fu^ives.  In- 
cidentally they  prove,  too,  that  the  sentiment  of  France  was 
for  the  time  against  tl>e  Girondists,  who  were  proscribed  even 
in  their  chief  centre,  tbe  city  of  Bordeaux,  llie  survivots  of 
the  party  made  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  Convention  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  but  it  was  not  nntfl  the  sth  of  Much  1795 
that  they  weee  lonnaUy  reinstatcdL  On  the  3rd  of  October 
of  the  sante  year  (it  Vendteiaire,  year  III.)  a  saieraa  f£le  in 
honour  of  the  Goondist  "  martyrs  of  Uberty  "  was  celebrated 
in  the  Convention.  See  also  the  atUde  Fkench  REVOLnrnw 
and  scptrate  biegruhies. 

Of  the  ipcciat  woraa  era  the  Girondbts  Lamartine's  HiMr*  4t$ 
Girondim  (1  vob.,  Paris,  1847,  new  ed.  1903,  in  6  voU.)  b  rhetoric 
rather  than  history  and  is  untrustworthy :  the  Histoire  4"  Cinmdini, 
by  A.  Gramirr  de  Canagnac  (Paris,  1S60)  M  to  the  poblicaton  o(  a 
ProttsletioH  by  S-Cuadct.  A  oephe^aS  the  Girandist  orator,  which 
was  followed  by  hi*  la  Girmdiiu,  Je»r  mt  frntt,  Uur  rit  OvUifa*. 
Imr  proHtiptioti  et  leur  mart  (1  vols.,  Parb,  1S61.  new  ed.  iBwi); 
with  which  cf.  Alary,  Ltt  Cirondnt  parCuadtt  (Bordeaux,  180]}; 
.aba  Charles  Vatd,  Ckarlolk  dt  Corday  d  U$  CirpndiM$:  pi&tt 
dafsfc>riMaalfa(Svab.,BHis,iB&|-M7*):  StdmdMkklmitmt 
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GIRTIN— GISBORNE 


nr  1m  GtmUims  (»  vob..  A.  1I71}:  Dmoi,  Im  7V«u  GirmiiiUM 
(Madame  Roland,  Charlotte  Conuy,  HwUme  Bouquey)  (/  fei 
Girmdins  lib.  1896):  Edmond  BM,IaUM«^4nGiroiiJti»(hri*, 
lUi.  iM««d.  1896):  abo  Hefen  Hm  WiRiuu,  SUM  ifomun 
ud  O^iMMiM.tH  Uw  fMMck  lUtmilie  Immu4$  A*  cUu  Ss  dm  itlk 
CfiUurj  {3  voli..  L«tn(ion.  1801}.  Hcmoita  or  (ragmmta  <3 
alM  nuK  pairtkular  Gwonditt*.  (,f.  Barbaronx,  PCtion.  Louvet, 
Madame  RDTatNl.  Seci  fimhert  the  UWofraphy  to  the  article 
FtBMCB  R>VM,UTM)II.  (W.  A.  P.) 

eiHTUI, •THOMAS  <i77s-iSot),  English  painter  and  etcher, 
was  tbt  son  of  a  well-to^  cordage  maker  in  Southwark,  London. 
His  father  died  tiAile  Thomas  was  a  child,  and  his  widoir  married 
Ur  Vaughan,  a  pattmi'-dtaughtsniaB.  Girtin  learnt  drawing 
a*  a  boy,  uid  was  apprenticed  to  Edward  Doyes  (1763-1804), 
the  mezxDtint  engraver,  and  he  soon  nade  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
scqnaintuKe.  His  srchiioctural  aitd  topographical  sketches 
and  drawings  soon  caUUish«d  his  rcpuution,  his  use  of  water* 
cnhMir  for  londsaqMS  being  such  as  te  give  him  the  credit  of 
having  created  modom  water-colour  paintmg,  as  oppoaed  to 
mere  "  tinting."  tik  etchings  also  w«re  ch^nctaiHic  of  his 
artistic  genius.  His  early  death  from  coniumption  (9th  of 
November  iSea)  led  indeed  to  Turner  saying  that  "  had  Totn 
Girtin  lived  1  shmild  have  starved."  From  1794  to  his  death 
he  was  ftn  cshibiloc  at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  some  fino 
■aunples  of  his  work  have  been  bcqunthcd  by  privaU  owners 
to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Vicioda  and  AJbert  if  useum. 

OIRVJUl, »  police  burgh,  market  and  fishing  town  of  Ayrshire, 
ScoUand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glrvan,  >i  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr,  and 
63  m.  S.  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  GUigow  &  South-Wcstem  railway, 
^p.  (i«oi)  4014.  The  principal  industry  was  weaving,  but  the 
sttbstltution  of  the  ponrer'loom  for  the  hand-lomn  nearly  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  heiTtng  fishery  bos  developed  to  considerable 
pnportioiis,  the  harbour  having  been  enlaced  and  protected 
hy  pica  «n(t  a  breakwater.  Uoicover,  ibe  town  has  grown  in 
Kpute  M  a  health  and  holiday  leiMt,  hsaitBation  being  one  Of 
the  finost  in  the  wcat  of  Scotland.  There  ia  cxocUcnt  sea- 
bathing,  and  a  good  golf-course.  The  vale  t4  Gbrvan,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  shire,  is  made  so  by  the  Water  o( 
fiirvan,  which  rise*  in  the  loch  of  Girvaa  Ey^  pursues  a  very 
taittioits  coane  o[  j6  m,  and  empties  into  the  aea,  Cirvan  is 
the  point  «f  coouhnnkntton  with  Ailsa  Cratg.  About  13  m. 
&W.  St  the  mouth  iA  the  Stinchar  b  the  (Uking  village  of 
Btlkntrae  (pop.  511). 

8IBT  UuK  Uame  Joseph),  ARTHUR  {i8^iS99),  fmcb 
biitorian,  was  bom  at  Tt^voux  (Ain)  on  the  BQtta  oE  February 
1I48-  After  rapidly  completing  bis  ctaMlcal  stodlta  at  the  iycA 
at  Chartrcs,  be  spent  some  time  in  the  administrative  service 
and  in  joomalism.  He  then  entered  the  Ecole  des  Chortes, 
wkere^  under  tbc  inOticnco  of  J.  Quicherat,  be  developed  a  suong 
iadioitiMi  to  the  atudy  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Icctiim  at  the 
Cede  de»  Hautet  Etutlcs,  wlikh  be  attended  from  iu  foundation 
iti  i848,  revealed  his  true  bent;  and  bence(o/th  he  devoted 
iMmeH  almost  entirely  to  acholarahip.  He  beiptn  modestly  by 
the  ttody  ef  the  municipal  dtattcts  of  St  Omer.  Having  been 
meinted  SMiatant  lecturer  and  afterwards  full  lecturer  at  the 
Icole  des  Haute*  ftudes,  it  was  to  the  town  of  St  Omer  that  be 
devoted  his  first  lectures  and  his  iirst  important  work,  Ilitloire 
4t  la  tilte  de  Sainl-Omer  tt  de  set  imtiMioHt  jusqu'au  XIV* 
aOtb  (1877).  He,  however,  soon  realised  that  the  charters  of 
mt  town  can  only  be  understood  by  comparing  them  with  thoee 
«f  other  towns,  and  be  was  gradmdiy  ted  to  continue  the  work 
wluch  Augusfin  Thierry  bad  broadly  outhned  in  his  studies  on 
the  Tien  £tat.  A  minute  kitowtcdgc  ol  printed  books  and  a 
methodical  examination  of  depaitRwntal  and  communal  archives 
fumuhed  him  with  material  for  a  long  course  of  lUttcssful 
lectures,  which  gavf  rise  to  some  iraportanl  works  on  municipal 
luRofy  and  led  to  a  great  revival  of  interest  In  (he  origins  and 
sipificaDce  of  the  urban  communities  in  France  Giry  himielf 
pabliabcd  Ltt  £tablissementsdt  Rouen  (i8S5-]88s},a  ttudy,  based 
on  very  sunutc  researches,  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  capital 
sf  Nomandy  by  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  of  the  diffusion 
of  similar  dnrtera  throu^iout  the  French  dominion!  of  the 
HMtacencu;  a  odlection  «(  Dteumtnli  m  tt$  r^mt  d$ 
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rgyotM  am  hi  a»ItM  d»  Amwv  i»  itSo  i  i^rg  (lU^i  and 
£liid*  tur  U*  orifines  de  la  eommunt  de  Saint-QuetUin  (1887). 

About  this  time  personal  considerations  induced  Giry  to 
devote  the  greater  part  of  his  activity  to  the  sluJy  of  diplomatic, 
which  had  been  much  neglected  at  the  £colt  des  Chortes,  but 
had  made  great  strides  in  Germany.  As  assistant  (1883)  and 
successor  (1885)  to  l-ouis  de  Mas  Latrie,  Giry  restored  the  Study 
of  diplomatic,  which  hod  been  founded  in  France  by  Dom  Jean 
MsUllott,  to  its  legitimate  importance.  In  1894  he  published 
his  MttHuel  dt  diflomalique,  a  monument  of  lucid  and  well- 
arranged  erudition,  which  contained  the  fruits  of  his  long 
oqiericnce  of  archives,  original  documents  and  textual  criticism; 
and  his  pupils,  especially  those  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudest 
soon  caught  his  enthusiasm.  With  their  collaboration  he  undcr- 
took  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  and,  subsequently,  of  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Corolingian  diplomas.  By  arrangement 
with  E.  MUhlbacher  and  the  editors  of  the  Uonumenla  Germamia* 
kiOorica,  this  part  of  the  Joint  work  was  reserved  for  Giry. 
Simultaneously  with  this  work  be  carried  on  the  pubUcation 
of  the  annals  of  the  Carolin^lan  epoch  on  the  model  of  the  German 
/ahrbiUMer,  reserving  for  himself  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
Of  this  series  his  pupils  produced  in  hb  lifetime  Lts  Derniers 
Carolintitta  (by  F.  Lot,  1691).  EnJes,  comie  de  Paris  tt  rot  de 
France  (by  E.  Favrc,  iSm),  and  CharUt  le  Simple  (by  Eckel, 
1899).  The  biographies  of  Louts  IV.  and  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  and  his  own  unfinished  history  of  Charles  the 
Bald  was  left  to  be  completed  by  his  pupils.  The  preliminary 
work  on  the  Caralingian  diplomas  Involved  such  lengthy  and 
costly  researches  that  the  Academic  des  Iiucriptions  et  Belles> 
Letires  look  over  the  expenses  after  City's  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multifarious  labours  Giry  found  time 
for  extensive  archaeological  researches,  and  made  a  special 
atudy  of  the  medieval  treatises  dealing  with  the  technical 
proccnes  employed  in  the  arts  and  industries.  He  prepared 
a  new  edition  of  the  monk  Theophilus's  celebrated  treatise, 
Diaersarum  arltum  Kbtduta,  and  for  several  years  devoted  his 
Saturday  mornings  to  labontory  research  with  the  chemist 
Aim£  Girard  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Meiers,  the  results 
of  which  were  utilised  by  Harcellin  Berthchit  in  the  first  volume 
(1S94)  of  his  CAimfe  OM  moyen  ife.  Giry  took  an  energetic  part  in 
the  Colieclicm  de  textes  rflalifi  i  t'hiiloire  du  titeytn  dge,  which 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  his  initiative.  He  vnis  appointed 
director  of  the  section  ot  Ftencb  history  in  La  Grande  Etteycla- 
pidie,  and  contributed  more  than  a  hundred  articles,  many  of 
which,  e.g.  "  Archives "  and  "  Diplomatique,"  were  original 
works.  In  collaboration  with  his  pupil  Andr£  R^ville,  he  wrote 
the  chapters  on  "  L'Emancipatton  des  villcs,  Ics  communes  et  lea 
bourgetrisies  "  and  "  Lc  Commerce  et  I'industrle  au  moyen  Ige  " 
for  the  HhUiire  ^Mrak  of  Lavisae  and  Rambaud.  Giry  took 
a  keen  interest  in  politics,  joining  the  republican  party  and 
writing  numerous  articles  in  the  republican  newspapers,  mainly 
on  historical  subjects.  He  was  intensely  interested  in  the  Dreyfus 
cose,  but  his  robust  constitution  was  imdermined  by  the  anxieties 
and  disappointments  occasioned  by  the  ZoU  trial  and  the  Kennes 
court-martial,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  November  1809. 

For  details  tS  Giiy**  life  and  works  tec  the  funeral  orations  pub- 
lished In  the  BiblittMque  de  FEcoie  des  Charles,  and  afterwards  in  a 
pamphlet  (1899).  See  alto  the  biography  by  Ferdinand  Lot  In  the 
Ammain  de  CEuU  des  Hautes  Bttides  for  1901 ;  and  the  UbUograirfiy 
of  his  world  by  Henry  Maistm  in  the  Cmttpandanu  kiltorttue  tt 
arthioloiigtie  (1899  and  1900), 

OISBORHE,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  in  Cdok  county, 
provincial  district  of  Auckland,  on  Poverty  Bay  of  tbe  east 
coast  of  North  Island.  Fop.  (1901)  2733;  (1906)5664.  Woo), 
froien  mutton  and  agricultural  produce  are  exported  from  tbe 
rich  district  surrounding.  Petroleum  has  been  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  about  40  m.  from  the  town  there  are 
warm  medicinal  springs.  Near  tbe  site  of  Gisbome  Captain 
Code  landed  In  1769,  and  gave  Poverty  Bay  Its  name  from  his 
inability  to  obtain  lupfdies  owing  to  the  hostility  irf  the  natives. 
Young  Nick's  Head,  the  southern  faom  of  the  bay,  was  named 
from  Nicholas  Yoanib  bis  ship's  bpy,  who  first  observed  It. 
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GISLEBERT— GIUUO  ROMANO 


GISLEBEBT  (or  Cilsebt)  OF  HONS  (e.  1150-113$),  Flemish 
chronicler,  became  a  clerk,  and  obtained  the  poulions  of  provost 
of  the  dtutdies  of  St  German  us  at  Hons  and  St  Alban  at  Namur, 
in  Addition  to  amnl  Other  ecdcriaslical  appcrfntments.  In 
offidal  documents  he  ii  described  as  chaplain,  chancellor  or 
iiotai7,of  Baldwin  v.,  count  of  Halnaut  (d.  1195),  who  employed 
him  on  important  business.  After  1100  Cislebert  wrote  the 
CkrmkcH  Hanmunse,  a  history  of  Hainaut  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  from  abont  1050  to  1195,  which  t»  qieddly  valuable  ftrr 
the  latter  part  of  the  iith  century,  and  for  the  life  and  times  of 
Baldwin  V. 

The  chronicle  is  published  in  Band  xxt.  of  the  Uottununla  Crr- 
Moniat  hulorica  (Hanover,  1836  fol.);  and  icparatcly  with  intro- 
ductbn  by  W.  Amdt  (Hanover,  1869).  Another  edition  baa  heen 
puUitbed  by  L.  Vanderkinderc  in  the  RtciuH  de  UxUt  pour  lervir  i 
l'&Mde4tFkistoirt^BttiigiuiBiauc\s,  1904) ;  and  there  b  a  French 
tianslatktn  by  C.  Menilriaiae  (Tournai,  1B74'). 

See  W.  Meyer.  Dot  Wtrk  dei  Komttis  GiiltUrt  eeit  Uani  all 
taia$tuHt3tn(kiekUitht  Qndk  (KflniB«bere.  1880):  K.  Huyseiw, 
Sitr  la  solnr  kiturique  it  la  armimie  GuUbert  de  Umu  (Ctkot. 
tSBg)  I  and  W.  Wattenbacb,  DcuUMandi  Cetekkitmidbn,  Band  ii. 
(Be%n,  T894). 

GISORS,  a  town  of  France,  in  (he  department  otEure,  slttiated 
in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Epte,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Paris  on  the 
railway  to  Dieppe.  Pop.  (1906)  4345.  Gisois  is  dominated  by 
a  feudal  stitni^told  built  chiefly  by  tlie  kings  of  Englaiod  In  the 
nth  and  I  ith  centuries.  The  outer  enceinte,  to  which  is  attached 
a  cylindrical  donjon  erected  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
embraces  an  area  of  over  7  acres.  On  a  mound  in  the  centre  of 
this  space  rises  an  older  donjon,  octagonal  in  shape,  protected 
by  another  enc«nte.  The  outer  ramparts  and  the  ground  they 
enclose  have  been  converted  into  promenades.  Ilie  church  of 
St  Gervais  dates  in  its  oldest  parts — (he  central  lower,  the  choir 
and  parts  of  the  aisles — from  the  middle  of  the  ijth  century, 
when  it  was  founded  by  Blanche  of  Castile.  The  rest  of  the 
church  betongs  to  the  Renaissance  period.  The  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  styles  mingle  in  the  west  facade,  which,  like  the 
interior  of  the  building,  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures; 
the  fine  carving  on  the  wooden  doors  of  the  north  and  west 
portals  is  particulariy  noticeable.  The  less  interesting  buildings 
of  the  tovm  include  a  wooden  house  of  the  Renaissance  era, 
an  old  convent  now  used  as  an  h6tel  de  viWe,  and  a  handsome 
modem  hospital.  There  is  a  statue  of  General  de  Dlanmont, 
bom  at  Gisors  in  1770.  Among  the  industries  of  Gisors  are 
felt  manufacture,  Ueaching,  dyeing  and  leather-dressing. 

In  the  middle  ages  Gisors  was  cajrital  of  the  Vexin.  Its 
position  on  the  frontier  of  Normandy  caused  its  possession  to 
be  hotly  contested  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France  during 
-  the  iith  century,  at  the  end  of  which  it  and  the  dependent 
(brtrcsses  of  Ncaulles  and  Dangu  were  ceded  by  Richard  Ctcur 
de  Lion  to  PhlUp  Augustus.  iNiring  the  wars  of  religion  of  the 
i6th  century  It  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Maycnnc  oa  behalf 
of  the  League,  and  in  the  17th  century,  during  the  Fronde,  by 
the  duke  of  Longucville.  Gisors  was  given  to  Charles  Auguste 
Fouquet  in  1718  in  exchange  for  Belle-Ue-en-Mer  and  made  a 
duchy  In  1743.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  ponession  of  the 
count  of  Eu  and  the  duke  of  PcnthiSvre. 

OISSIHO,  GEORGE  ROBERT  (1857-1903),  English  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Wakefield  on  the  32nd  of  November  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Quaker  boarding-school  <^  Aldertcy  Edge  and 
at  Owens  College,  Uanchetter,  Hii  life,  espcdally  Its  eariier 
period,  was  spent  In  great  poverty,  m^nly  in  London,  though 
he  was  for  a  time  also  in  the  United  Slates,  supporting  him- 
self chiefly  by  private  teaching.  He  published  his  first  novel, 
Workers  in  the  Dawn,  in  1880.  The  Vndasstd  (1884)  and  /joirf 
Clarendm  (1886)  fidlowed,  Demt  (1S86},  a  novel  dealing  with 
socialistic  ideas,  was,  however,  the  first  to  attract  attentfon.  It 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  novels  remarkable  for  their  pictures 
of  lower  middle  class  life.  GIssing's  own  experiences  had  pre- 
occupied him  with  poverty  and  its  brutaliring  effects  on  char- 
acter. He  made  no  attempt  at  pt^lar  writing,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  sincerity  of  his  work  was  appreciated  only  by  a  limited 
public.  Among  his  more  characteristic  novel)  were:  Tkyna 
riSS;).  A  lifet  Uprnittt  (iSSS),  The  Ndktr  World  (1889),  Ntm 


GruhSlreadS^t),  Bom  JnEefle  {1891),  Tke0idWomm(ii9t}, 
l»  lie  Year  cf  JuhiUe  (1894),  Tke  Whirlpod  (1897).  Othns, 
e-t.  Tkt  Tamtt  TmeUer  (1901),  indicale  a  humorous  factdty, 
hot  the  prevailing  note  of  bis  novels  is  that  of  the  stiogi^iiic 
life-  6t  the  shabl^-geniecl  and  lower  dassea  and  the  cooffia 
between  education  and  circumstances.  The  quasi-autoluo. 
graphical  FrivaU  Papers,  ej  Henry  Ryeerpft  (1903)  reflects 
throughout  Cissing'a  studious  and  letiring  tastes.  He  was  a 
good  classkal  aefadar  and  had  a  mintite  aafnabilanc«with  the 
late  Latin  historians,  sad  with  Italian  antiquities;  and  Us 
posthumous  VefoniUm  (t(K^),  a  historical  romance  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  was  the  outcome  of  his  favouriu 
studies.  Gissing's  powers  as  a  literary  critic  are  Uiown  in  Us 
admirable  study  on  Otaries  Dickens  (1898).  A  book  ol  tnvel. 
By  Ike  Ionian  Sea,  appeared  in  1901.  H«  died  at  St  Jeaa  ds 
Lua  in  the  Pyrenees  on  ibe  38th  of  December  1903. 

See  also  the  introductory  easay  by  T.  Stcconbe  to  Tk*  Hmm  if 
Cebvebs  (1906),  a  poubnnoui  voluat  of  Giaaing'i  short  lUxiea. 

OirSGHIll  (Csedi  JUin),  a  Iowa  of  Bobamia,  Aastrla,  65  n, 
N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  9790,  mostly  Czech.  Tba 
parish  church  was  begun  by  Wallenstcin  after  the  model  of 
the  pilgrims'  diurch  of  Santiago  de  Compostda  In  Spain,  but 
not  completed  tin  1655.  The  caatle,  idifch  suads'  nnt  to  the 
chuicfa,  was  built  by  Wallmida  and  fiofshed  t6ya.  It  ww 
here  that  the  emperer  Francis  I.  <rf  Anatrfa  signed  the  treaty  of 
r8 1 3  by  which  he  threw  in  hfs  hit  with  the  A  lEcs  almost  it^polcon. 
Wallenstcin  was  interred  at  the  ncigkbouting  Carthusian  nK»> 
astery,  but  in  1639  the  \mA  and  ri^  hand  were  taken 
Generd  BanSr  to  Swcdoi,  and  In  170*  the  other  waiSat  «m 
removed  by  Coant  Vincent  of  Wohbtela  to  his  bewdiUuy 
burying  ground  at  Manchengrttz.  Gitsdiin  was  originally  tke 
village  of  Zidinives  and  recdved  its  present  name  when  ft  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  (own  by  Wentcslaot  U.  in  1309.  Tha 
place  belonged  to-vatioas  noble  Bohemian  tanrfUei,  aod  in  tin 
17th  century  came  bilo  tbo  hands  of  Wollensleln,  who  made  ft 
the  capital  of  riie  duchy  of  Friedland  and  did  much  to  impcove 
and  extend  it.  His  murder,  and  the  miseri«  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  btou^t  it  very  low;  and  It  passed  throtoh  several 
hands  before  H  was  bought  by  Prince  T^aattmaondrnf,  to 
whose  family  it  still  belongs.  On  the  191b  of  Juac  iSU  the 
Prussians  gained  here  a  great  victory  over  the  Austifans.  This 
victory  made  possible  the  Junction  of  the  first  and  second 
Prussian  army  ctHpa,  and  had  as  an  ultimate  lesUlt  the  Aastriaa 
defeat  at  Kfiniggtiuz. 

GIDDia,  PAOLO  BHIUARO  (1819-1879),  ItaSui  writer, 
was  bom  In  Sicily.  Hts  History  <^  Italia*  Laeratmte  (1844) 
brought  him  to  the  ft«ni,  and  in  1848  he  became  ptofcuor  tk 
Italian  literature  at  Pisa,  but  after  a  few  nrnths  was  deprived 
of  the  chair  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  in  politics.  On  the 
te-estaUishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom  he  became  professor  «f 
aesthetics  (resigning  i86t)  and  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  in  1867  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  He  held  a  prominent  place  aa  an  huMorian,  bis' 
works  including  a  Sloria  del  teaho  {itfio),  and  Stttria  dei  temmKi 
ilaiiani  (1861),  betides  a  translatimi  of  Macoulay's  Miitary  t§ 
E«%land{\ii<i).  He  died  at  Tonbridge  in  En^and,on  tbeUhoi 
September  1879, 
A  Zj/(  appeand  at  Flarence  in  1874. 
annJO  ROHABO,  or  Giuuo  Ptm  (e,  1491-1546),  ^  bead 
of  the  Roman  school  of  painting  in  sucomfon  to  Raphad. 
This  prolific  painter,  modeller,  architect  and  engineer  receives 
his  common  af^llalion  from  the  place  of  his  birth — Rome, 
in  the  MaceUo  de'  Corbl.  Hh  name  In  full  was  GiuUO  di  Pietro 
de  Filippo  de*  Glannuzri — Gianhusal  being  the  true  family  name, 
aiul  Pfpt^  (which  has  practically  supMseded  Glanmttri)  bdtng 
an  abbreviation  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Fffippo. 
The  dale  of  Giulio's  birth  Is  a  little  uncertain.  Vasari  (who 
knew  him  personally)  q>e^  of  him  as  fifty-four  years  cdd  at 
the  date  of  hs  death,  TSt  November  1546;  dins  be  woidd  have 
been  bom  In  1499.  Other  aeoounu  aasign  149S  as  tb^  date  irf 
birth.  This  would  make  Glu&o  young  indeed  In  Gat  early  and 
in  sudi  case  mm  precoctoas  stages  of  his  artistic  cancr,  and 
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muU  Aom  him  at  dyini.  aiUr  u  infinity  of  baid  work,  at  lite 
comparatively  early  ige  ot  f»cty-cight. 

Uiulto  must  at  all  tvenis  have  been  quite  youthful  when  he 
fint  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  at  Raphael's  death  in 
1510  he  wu  at  the  ulnwst  iwcnty-cight  yean  of  age,  Raphael 
had  loved  him  ai  a  aoo,  and  bad  employed  him  in  some  leading 
worka,  etpccially  in  the  Loggic  of  the  Vaticaii;  the  serin  there 
popularly  lerowd  "  Rapteel'i  Bible  "  is  done  in  large  mcature 
by  CiuUo,— w  lor  inMaocc  the  lubjectiof  tke  "  Cmtion  of  Adam 
and  Eve,"  "  Noah's  Ark,"  and  "  hfoses  in  the  Bulnubei."  In 
the  saloon  of  the  "  locendio  del  Borgo,"  also,  the  figures  of 
"  Benefactors  ol  the  Church  "  (Charkmagne,  Ac.)  are  Giulio's 
handiwork.  It  would  appear  that  in  subjecu  of  thie  kind 
Raphael  sinply  f  umtriud  the  design,  and  committed  the  e«ecu- 
lionof  ittowmeossislant.SBchasCiulio, — taking  heed,  however, 
to  bring  it  up,  by  ftnai  reiotichiug,  to  his  own  standard  of  style 
and  type.  Ciulio  a(  a  later  date  followed  out  exactly  the  same 
plan;  so  that  ia  both  instances  Enferioiitjes  of  method,  in  the 
general  blocktng-oul  and  even  in  the  detail*  of  the  woA,  ire  not 
lo  be  precisely  charged  upon  the  cafpxutla.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  Raphael's  pupib,  Giulio  was  eminent  in  pursuing  his  style,  a  ud 
tiiowcd  universal  aptitude;  he  did,  among  other  things,  a  large 
unoant  of  architectural  planning  for  his  chief,  Raphael  be- 
qacatbed  to  Giulio,  and  to  his  fclkwpupl  danfranGCKD  Penai 
("  U  FUtm  "),  his  implements  and  works  of  art;  and  upon 
them  it  devolved  to  bring  to  com^ction  the  vast  fresco-work  of 
the  "  Hall  of  Constantine  "  in  the  Vatican — consisting,  along 
with  much  minor  matter,  of  the  four  large  subject*,  the  "  Batik^ 
Constantine,''  the"  Apiwitiim  of  the  CpMi,"  the  **  Baptism  e( 
GMUtutiae  "  and  the  *<  Dcmation  of  Rome  to  the  Pope."  The 
two  fomec  compo^ions  were  cxeaH«d  by  Pippi,  the  two  latter 
by  FeanL  The  whole  of  thb  onerous  uadoiafcing  was  com- 
pleted within  «  period  of  only  three  years,— which  is  the  more 
■eoMifcable  as,  daring  some  part «( the  Uterval  since  Kaphad's 
decease,  the  nemtng,  Adrian  VI.,  bad  been  pope,  and  hb  anti- 
aesthetic  pontificate  had  left  art  and  aRtsts  almost  la  a  sUte  of 
manition.  Clement  VII.  had  now,  however,  succeeded  to  the 
popedom.  By  this  time  CiuUo  was  regarded  as  the  first  pointer 
in  Rome;  Irat  his  Itinmn  eaicer  ms  fated  to  have  m  farther 
seqnd. 

Towards  the  end  of  1594  his  ftknd  the  celebrated  writer 
BaMassar  Castigliona  seconded  with  success  the  urgent  request 
of  the  duke  of  Mantija,  Fcderigo  Gonmga,  that  Giulio  should 
mignte  to  that  d^,  and  enter  the  duke's  service  (or  the  puipoie 
of  carrying  oat  hispivjecU  In  ardnteanre  and  pictorial  decora- 
tioa.  These  projecU  were  already  considerable,  and  under 
OiuOo's  management  they  became  far  mon  extensive  uiH. 
The  duke  treated  his  painter  munificently  as  to  house,  table, 
horses  and  whatever  waa  in  request;  and  iood  a  very  cordial 
attachment  qirang  up  between  them.  In  Pippi's  mutttfarions 
Work  In  Mantua  three  prindpal  undertakings  should  be  noted, 
(i)  In  the  CastcUo  he  painted  the  "  History  of  Troy,"  along  with 
other  subjects.  (1)  In  the  suburban  ducal  residence  named 
the  Palauo  dd  Tc  (this  designatkMi  bang  apparently  derived 
fiwn  the  form  of  the  roads  which  led  towards  the  nlifice)  he 
rapidly  carried  out  a  rebuilding  on  a  vastly  enlarged  scale,— 
the  maleriab  being  brick  and  leira-cotla,  as  there  is  no  local 
Stone, — and  decorated  the  rooms  with  his  most  celebrated, 
works  In  o3  and  fresco  painting — the  story  of  Psyche,  Icarus, 
the  fall  of  the  Utans,  and  the  portrahs  of  the  ducal  horses  and 
hoonds.  The  foreground  figures  of  Titans  arc  from  11  to  14  ft. 
high;  the  room,  even  in  its  structural  details,  is  made  to  subserve 
the  general  artistic  purpose,  and  many  of  its  architectural 
features  are  distorted  accordingly.  Greatly  admired  though  these 
pre-endnent  works  have  always  been,  and  at  most  times  even 
more  than  can  new  be  fully  ratified,  they  have  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  restorers,  and  modem  eyes  see  them  only  through 
a  dull  and  deadening  fog  of  renovation.  The  whole  of  the  woric 
oQ  the  Falazso  dd  Te,  which  Is  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture, 
occtqiied  about  five  years.  (3)  Pfppitecast  and  almost  rebuilt  the 
catbedtal  of  Mantua;  ereaed  Us  own  mansion,  replete  with 
■ommus  andquea  and  other  artidn  of  vcrto;  Kconstmcted 
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the  street  architecture  to  a  very  Urge  etWnt,  and  made  the  dty, 
sapped  as  It  is  by  the  shallows  of  the  Mincio,  comparativdy 
healthy;  and  at  Marmiiuolo,  some  5  m.  distant  from  Mantua, 
he  worked  out  other  important  buildings  and  paintings.  He 
was  In  fact,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  sort  of  Dcmiurgua 
of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  Mantuan  territory. 

Giulio's  activity  was  interrupted  but  not  terndnated  by  the 
death  of  Duke  Federigo.  The  duke's  brother,  a  cardinal  who 
become  regent,  retained  him  in  full  employment.  For  a  while  he 
went  to  Bologna,  and  constructed  the  facade  of  the  church  of 
S.  Petronio  in  that  dty.  He  was  aller^t-ards  Invited  to  succeed 
Antonio  Sangallo  as  architect  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome, — a  splendid 
appointment,  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  h!)  wife  and  «( the  caidhul  regent,  he  had  almost  mcdved 
to  txcept,  when  a  lever  overtook  him,  and,  acting  upon  a  con- 
stitution somewhat  enfeebled  by  worry  and  labour,  caused  his 
death  on  the  ist  of  November  1546.  He  was  buried  ia  the  church 
of  S.  Bamaba  la  Mantua.  At  the  time  of  Us  death  Giulio 
enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  more  than  1000  dncats,  sccrtdiig 
from  the  liberalities  of  his  patrons.  He  left  a  widow,  and  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  son,  named  Raflaello,  studied  painting^ 
but  died  bdore  he  could  produce  any  work  of  importance;  the 
daughter,  Vi^aia,  married  Ercde  Halatesta. 

Wide  ond  sadd  knowledge  of  design,  combined  with  a  prompti- 
tude of  cMDposition  that  was  never  at  fault,  formed  the  chief 
motive  power  and  merit  of  Giulio  Romano's  art.  Whatever 
was  wanted,  he  produced  it  at  once,  throwing  off,  as  Vssari  says, 
a  brge  design  in  an  hour;  and  he  may  in  that  sense,  though  not 
equally  so  when  an  Imaginative  or  ideal  test  Is  ap^led,  be  caQed 
a  great  Inventor.  It  would  he  difficult  to  name  any  other  artbt 
who,  working  as  an  srchited,  and  as  the  plastic  and  pictorial 
embelUshcr  of  his  architecture,  produced  a  total  of  work  so  fully 
and  homogeneously  his  own;  hence  he  has  been  named  "  the 
prince  of  decoiatort."  He  hsd  great  kmwledge  of  the  human 
frame,  and  represented  It  with  force  ond  truth,  though  some- 
times with  an  excess  of  movement;  he  was  also  learned  in  other 
mat  ters, especially  in  medals,  and  In  the  plans  of  andent  buildings. 
In  design  be  vras  more  strong  and  emphatic  than  graceful,  and 
worked  ■  great  deal  from  his  accmnulated  stores  (rf  knowledge, 
without  consulting  nature  dired.  As  a  general  rule,  his  dedgns 
are  finer  and  freer  than  his  paintings^  whether  in  fresco  or  in  oil 
— his  easel  pictures  bdng  comparatively  few,  and  some  of  them 
the  reverse  of  decent;  his  colouring  is  marked  by  an  excess  of 
Uackish  and  heavy  tints. 

Giulio  Romano  introduced  the  style  of  Raphad  Into  Mantua, 
and  eslabltshed  there  a  considerable  school  of  art,  whicli  surpassed 
in  devdopment  that  of  his  predecessor  Mantcgna,  and  almost 
rivalled  that  of  Rome.  Very  many  engravings— more  than 
three  hundred  are  mentioned— were  made  contemporaneously 
from  his  works;  and  this  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
Flanders  as  well.  His  plan  of  entrusting  prindpally  to  assistants 
the  pictorial  execution  of  his  cartoons  has  already  been  referred 
to;  Primaticdo  was  one  of  the  leading  coadjutors.  Rinaldo 
Mantovano,  a  man  of  great  ability  who  died  young,  was  the 
chid  execuUnt  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Giants  ";  he  also  co-operated 
with  Benedetto  Pagni  da  Pescia  in  painting  the  remarkable 
series  of  horses  and  hounds,  and  the  story  of  Psyche.  Another 
pupQ  was  Fermo  Guisoni,  who  remained  settled  In  Mantua. 
The  oil  picttnes  of  Gtulto  Romano  are  not  generally  of  high 
importance;  two  leading  ones  are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  Stephen," 
in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Genoa,  and  a  "Holy  Family" 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Among  his  architectural  works  not 
already  mentioned  is  the  Villa  Madama  in  Rome,  with  a  fresco 
of  Polyphemus,  and  boys  and  satyrs;  the  Ionic  facade  of  this 
building  may  have  been  skdcbedont  by  Raphael 

Vasari  gives  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  charader  of  GitUlo. 
He  was  very  loving  to  his  friends,  genial,  affable,  well-^ted, 
temperate  In  the  pleasures  of  the  Uble,  but  liking  fine  appard 
and  a  handsome  scale  of  living.  He  was  good-looking,  of 
middle  hdght,  with  black  curly  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and  an 
ample  'beui;  his  portialt,  painted  by  himsdf,  b  In  the 
Vmvn. 
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Boidn  Vauri,  Laoii  and  otker  historiani  of  sit,  (he  foUowioc 
work)  may  be  rnentioDed:  C  D.  Arco,  Vita  ii  G.  Pippi  (iSiS); 
G.  C>  von  Murr,  NoHu  iw  Its  tibtmpti  gravitt  aprii  dtsntu  at  JmUs 
Jtomaitt  (lUs):  R<  SaositN  two  work*  on  Elcbina  and  Paintints 
(I8oo.l8a6).  (W.M.R.) 

OIUNTA  PISAHO.  tbe  earliest  lutian  painter  wboM  name  is 
found  inscribed  on  an  extant  work.  He  u  said  to  have  exercised 
his  ait  from  to  13^6.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  born 
towards  iiSo  in  Pitfti  and  died  in  or  soon  a(ter  bat  other 
Accounts  give  laoa  u  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  115S  or  there- 
abouts for  his  death.  Theie  is  sontc  ground  for  thinlung  that 
his  family  name  was  Capiicno.  The  insciibed  work  above 
cefencd  to,  one  of  his  earliest,  is  a  "  Crucifix,"  long  in  tbe  kitchen 
o£  the  convent  of  St  Anne  in  Pisa.  Other  Plson  works  of  like 
dale  ate  very  barbarous,  and  some  of  tbem  nay  be  abo  from 
tbe  hand  of  Giunta.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  tn  the  upper 
church  of  Asslsi, — in  especial  a  "Cruciiiuon  "  dated  i>36,wtth  a 
figure  of  Father  Elias,  the  general  of  the  Franciscarts,  embracing 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  tbe  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of  St  Francbt 
also  ascribed  to  Giunu;  but  it  more  probably  bdongs  to  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  painting 
upon  doth  stretched  on  wood,  and  prepared  with  [^ter. 

OIDROEVO  (.Ciu*giM),  the  cafutal  of  the  dqMitmeot  of 
Vlashca,  Rumania;  situated  amid  mud-flats  and  marshes  on 
the  left  bank  ol  the  Danube.  Pop.  (1900)  13,977.  Three  small 
islands  face  the  town,  and  a  larger  one  shelters  its  port,  Smarda, 
3}  m.  E.  The  rich  com-lands  on  tbe  nonh  ue  tnvmed  by  a 
ndlway  to  Buchsrest,  the  first  line  opened  in  Riunnida,  wfald 
was  bunt  in  1869  and  afterwardsextended  to  Smarda.  Steamers 
ply  to  Rustchuk,  1}  m.  S.W.  on  the  Butgaiian  shore,  linking 
the  Rumanian  railway  system  to  the  diieE  Bulgarian  line  notth 
of  the  Balkans  (Rustchuk-Vama).  Thus  Giuigevo,  besides 
having  a  conridcraUe  trade  with  the  borne  poit>  lower  down ' 
the  Daaabe,  i>  tbe  bndquarteis  al  commerce  between  Bulgaria 
and  Romania.  It  eiporta  timber,  grain,  salt  and  petroleum; 
importing  coal,  iron  and  textiles.  There  are  also  large  saw-roiUs; 

Giuigevo  occufues  the  site  of  Theodor^MtUs,  a  city  built 
by  the  Roman  enqjierot  Justioiaa  (aJh  483-s65)-  U  waa 
founded  in  ihc  uth  century  by  Genoese  meichant  adventuren^ 
who  established  a  bank,  and  a  trade  in  silks  and  velvets.  They 
called  the  town,  after  the  patron  saint  of  Genoa,  San  Giorgio 
(St  George); and  hence  comes  its  present  namo.  As  a  fortified 
town,  Ciuigevo  fipued  often  in  tbe  wan  for  the  cowiiiest  of  tha 
lower  Danube;  espedally  in  the  struslc  of  Michael  tbe  Brave 
(iSgj-1601)  against  the  Turks,  and  in  tJ^e  later  Russo-Turkiifa 
Wars.  It  was  burned  in  1659.  In  1829,  its  foriificatioos  were 
finally  razed,  the  only  defence  left  bang  a  castle  oft  the  island  of 
Slob^a,  united  to^e  shore  by  a  bridge. 

GIUSTI,  QIOSEPPE  (1809*1850),  Tuscan  satirical  poet,  was 
bom  at  Monsummano,  a  small  village  of  the  Valdinievole,  on 
the  iitb  of  May  1S09.  His  father,  a  cultivated  and  rich  man, 
accuslomcdhissonfromchildbood  to  study,  and  himself  taught 
him,  among  other  subjects,  the  first  rudiments  of  music.  After- 
wards, in  order  to  curb  his  too  vivacious  disposition,  he  placed 
the  boy  under  the  charge  of  a  priest  near  the  village,  whose 
severity  did  perhaps  more  evil  than  good.  At  twelve  Giusti 
was  sent  to  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Pisloia  and  to 
Lucca;  and  during  those  yean  he  wrote  bis  fint  venes.  In 
he  went  to  study  law  at  Pisa;  but,  dislilung  the  study, 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  course,  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
He  lived  gaily,  however,  though  bb  father  kept  him  short  of 
money,  and  learned  to  know  the  world,  sedng  the  vices  of 
society,  and  the  folly  of  certain  laws  and  customs  from  which 
his  country  was  suffering.  The  experience  thus  gained  he  turned 
to  good  account  in  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  satire. 

His  father  had  in  the  meantime  changed  bis  place  of  abode 
to  Pesda;  but  Giuseppe  did  worse  there,  and  in  November 
1833,  bis  father  liaving  paid  his  debts,  he  returned  to  study  at 
Fisa,  seriously  enamoured  of  a  woman  whom  he  could  wt  many, 
but  now  commencing  to  write  in  real  eaniest  in  behidf  of  his 
country.  With  the  poem  called  La  Ghi^ioUiiia  (the  guillotine), 
Yiiusti  b^aa  to  strike  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  thus  revealed 
bis  great  genius.  From  tl^  time  be  showed  himself  Uie  Italian 


Bfranger,  and  even  suipassed  the  Fmubuu  In  riduos  of 

language,  refinement  of  humour  and  depth  of  satirical  conception. 
In  B£tanger  there  it  more  f  eclii^  fee  what  Is  needed  for  popular 
poetry.  Hit  poetry  h  lest  studied,  iM  vivacity  periiapt  0KIK 
boisterous,  more  sponiaaeoos;  but  Cbmi,  In  both  maaaer  and 
conception,  is  perltops  more  elegant,  mart  refined,  more  pene- 
trating. In  1834  Giusti,  having  at  last  entered  the  legal  profes- 
sion, left  Pisa  to  go  to  Florence,  nominally  to  practise  with  the 
advocate  Capoquodri,  Iwt  really  to  enjoy  life  in  the  capital  of 
Tuscany.  He  fell  seriously  in  love  a  second  time,  and  as  befon 
was  abandoned  by  his  love.  It  "was  then  he  wrote  his  finest 
verses,  by  means  of  which,  although  his  poetry  was  not  yet 
collected  in  a  volume,  but  for  some  yeara  passed  fiom  hand  to 
hand,  his  name  gradually  became  famoui.  The  greater  pait 
of  his  poems  were  published  dandestiooly  at  Lugano,  at  no 
little  risk,  as  the  work  was  deslbcd  to  undermine  the  Austrian 
rule  in  Italy.  After  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  verses  at 
Bastia,  Giusti  tfrnrouglily  established  his  fame  by  his  GtuftUMM, 
the  best  in  moral  tone  as  weU  as  the  most  vigorous  and  eSooive 
of  his  poems.  The  poet  seU  hiaisdf  to  represent  tbe  ▼ileoeu 
of  the  treasury  o£ctais,  and  tbe  base  meant  they  used  to  conceal 
the  necessities  of  tbe  stale.  The  Cingmiuo  has  all  thecbanctet 
of  a  classic  satim.  When  first  iwied  ia  Tuscany,  it  struck  all 
as  too  impassioned  and  pcnoaal.  Giusti  entmd  heart  and  soul 
into  the  political  movements  at  184?  ood  1S48,  served  in  the 
national  guard,  aat  in  the  periiament  fat  Tuscany;  but  finding 
that  there  was  more  talk  than  actioB,  that  to  tbe  tyranny  «( 
princes  had  suooeeded  tbe  tyranny  of  dgnagoguet,  be  be^n  to 
fear,  and  to  express  the  fear,  that  for  Italy  evil  latber  than 
good  had  resulted  He  fell,  in  cooscqueace,  from  the  high 
position  he  had  held  in  pnUic  cttimttion,  and  ht  1S4S  was 
regarded  as  a  reactloouy.  His  fikndihi^  for  tba  Miquit 
Gino  Capponi,  who  had  taken  bfm  bito  hit  hoase  duiing  tbe  bat 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  published  after  Oinsti's  death  a  vekme 
of  illustrated  pcoverbs,  was  enon^  to  compromise  him  in  the 
eyes  of  tudi  Bten  bs  Gncrazzi,  Montanelli  and.  NiocdinL  Ob 
the  list  of  Hay  he  died  at  Fkuenoe  fa  ttaa  palace  ttf  bb 
(lieiuL 

Tbe  poetry  of  Giusti,  nnder  a  light  trivial  aspect,  bat  a  'Mty 
civilizing  significance.  The  type  of  his  satire  is  entirely  oifgiiul, 
and  it  bad  dao  the  gteat  merit  of  appearing  at  tbe  right  mocncnt, 
of  wounding  imScteiHly,  «l  sustriuing  th*  pMt.of  tfao  cobkAj 
that  "  castigat  lidendo  motet."  Heoce^bia  veme,  qipsieitt^ 
Jovial,  was  received  by  the  scholan  and  pt^tidans  of  Italy  in 
all  seriousneas.  Al^xuidcr  Uanaoni  in  some  of  bisktteis  showed 
a  hearty  admiration  of  the  geiuut  of  Giusti;  and  tbe  weak 
Austrian  aad  Bouriioa  gomaaMBtt  regarded  Aan  as  -of  the 
ipavest  importance.  * 

His  poems  have  often  been  reprinted,  the  best  editioos  brine  riMne 
of  U  Moonicr,  Carducci  (1S39:  3rd  ed.,  I879).  Fkxetti  (iSrt)  and 
Bra^  (1S90).  Besides  the  poenu  and  the  proverbs  alieat^  men- 
tioncd,  we  have  a  volume  of  select  letters,  full  of  vigour  and  written 
in  the  bcM  Tuscan  langu^,  and  a  fine  critical  discourse  on  Ciuteppc 
Parlni,  the  ntnfcat  poet  In  some  of  his  compositions  die  ek^ac 
tether  than  tbe  radncal  poet  b  seen.  Many  ollns  ver«s  have  been 
excellently  translated  into  German  by  Paul  Heysc,  Good  Eocliah 
translatiotu  wcrepublishcd  in  the  A  llitHaeum  by  Mrs™.  A.  TieOope, 
and  some  by  W.  D.  Howclli  are  in  his  Uodtr»  ItaliaM  Potlt  (1887). 

OIUSTtNIAHI.  the  name  of  a  piommeBt  Italian  family  which 
origiaaUy  belonged  to  Venice,  but  esubtished  ittdf  sobscquemly 
in  Genoa  also,  taA  at  various  times  bad  lepresenutlvca  in 
Naples,  Corsica  ai^  several  of  the  islands  of  tbe  Aichipelaga. 
In  the  Venetian  line  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  menUon^— 
J.  LoKENZO  (1380-1465),  the  Laurenlius  Juslini&nus  sf  Ibe 
Roman  calendar,  at  an  early  age  entered  the  congregation  eS 
the  canons  <^  St  GeotBC  in  Alffi,  and  in  1433  became  general 
of  that  wder.  About  toe  same  lime  he  was  inade  by  Eugcaint 
\  IV.  bishq>  of  Venice;  and  hit  episcopate  was  marked  tqr  coo- 
sideiable  activity  in  church  extension  and  reform.  On  the 
removal  of  the  patriarchate  from  Giado  to  Venice  by  NidioUi  V. 
in  mt)  Glustiniani  was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  which  fac 
hdd  lor  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  January  8,  1465,  was 
cauonited  by  Pi^e  Alexander  VUL,  hit  festival  (^emi-i^plexj 
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bring  And  by  Imoccnt  XII.  for  September  sih,  the  anni- 
vmaiy  of  bi*  ckvation  to  tbe  Udnpric  Hit  vmkt,  anufaUni 
of  KnnoBS,  ktten  uuj  «icetic  tiealise^  bave  been  frequently 
n|wiiitcd,-^ha  best'  edition  being  tbat  of  the  Ben«liciiiie 
P.  N.  A.  Giuilinani,  published  at  Venice  ia  >  vols,  folio,  1751. 
Tbey  are  wholly  deiroitt  of  litenry  merit.  Hi*  life  has  been 
writtn  by  Bennrd  (Smtiniani,  by  SlaSd  and  alto  by  tbe 
BoUaiMlista. 

1.  Leonakdo  (1388-1446),  brother  of  the  preceding,  wat  for 
■omcyearsascnntor  of  Venice,  and  in  1443  was  chosen  procurator 
cf  St  Mark.  He  tianslated  into  Italian  nuurcb'a  Lha  of 
Cimnm  mud  tmenUta,  and  was  the  author  of  aome  poetkal  jHecea, 
anutoiy  and  T^^ota—tlrambuU  and  maandti~-mt  well  aa 
of  ibetorical  proae  compoiitions.  Some  of  tbe  popular  aonp 
set  to  muiic  1^  Um  became  known  a>  GiustiHtani, 

).  Bebnaido  (1408-1489).  aon  of  Leonardo,  waa  a  pupil  of 
Gnriao  and  of  Ceoige  of  Tid>iaond,  and  entered  the  Venetian 
aemte  at  an  cariy  age.  He  served  on  several  impthtant  diplo- 
natic  miatimis  bo(h  to  Fiance  and  Rome,  and  about  1485 
bocanK  me  of  the  council  of  ten.  His  orations  and  letters 
were  poblisbed  in  1491;  but  his  title  to  any  measure  of  tame 
he  postcwes  mis  npon  his  history  of  Venice,  De  arigine  tvbit 
Ytmeliantm  rtknsqvt  ab  tfia  gislit  hisloria  (1491).  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Domcnichi  iii  t54Si  and  which  at  tbe 
time  of  its  appearance  was  undoubtedly  the  ticst  work  upon  the 
■ubjcct  of  which  it  treated.  It  is  to  be  found  in  voL  i.  <rf  tbe 
Ttaanrus  of  Ciaeviaa. 

4.  FiETXO,  also  a  Knator,  lived  in  the  i6th  century,  and 
wrote  on  Hisloria  rrram  Venelantm  in  continuation  of  that  of 
Bernardo.  He  was  also  the  autltor  of  chronicles  De  testis  Petri 
Moceniti  and  De  hdlo  Vtnetonin  turn  Carole  VIII.  The  latter 
has  been  reprinted  In  the  Script,  rer.  Ilal.  voL  vd. 

Of  the  Genoese  branch  of  the  ftmlly  the  most  promfnent 
members        the  following:— 

PAOto,  Di  MoxicuA  (1444-1501),  a  member  of  the  order 
o(  Dominicans,  was,  from  a  comparatively  early  age,  prior  of 
their  convent  at  Genoa.  Aa  a  preacher  he  waa  very  snccesafnl, 
ud  his  talents  were  fully  recognized  by  successive  popes,  by 
whom  he  was  made  master  of  the  sacred  pabce,  inquisitor- 
fcneial  for  all  the  Genoese  dominions,  and  ullimately  bishop 
of  Sdo  and  Hungarian  legate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Biblical  commmiarics  (no  longer  extant),  ii}ac)i  are  said  to 
kve  been  characterized  by  great  erudition. 

6.  AcomKO  (1470-1536)  was  bom  at  Genoa,  and  spent 
some  wild  years  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Having  in  1487  joined  the 
Dominican  order,  he  gave  himself  with  great  energy  to  the 
■tody  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  ^bic,  and  In  1514 
began  the  preparation  of  a  pol^ot  edition  of  the  Bible.  As 
bishop  of  Kcbbio  in  Corsica,  he  took  part  in  some  of  the  earlier 
nttings  of  the  Laleran  council  (i  $16-1517),  but,  in  consequence 
of  party  complications,  withdrew  to  his  diocese,  and  ultimately 
to  France,  where  he  became  a  pensioner  oE  Francis  I.,  and  was 
the  first  to  occupy  a  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  university 
of  Paris.  After  an  absence  from  Coi^ca  for  a  period  of  five 
yean,  during  which  he  visited  England  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  More,  he  returned 
to  Ncbbio,  about  153?,  and  there  remained,  with  comparatively 
ittic  inlenm*ssioa,  till  in  1536,  when,  while  returning  from  a 
viut  to  Genoa,  he  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  (he 
republic  of  Genoa.  Of  his  projected  polyglot  only  the  Psalter 
WIS  published  {Psalterium  Hebraeum,  Craecum,  Arabicum,  el 
CkMaUum,  Genoa,  r6i6).  Besides  the  Hrt>rew  text,  thcLXX. 
tnnslalion,  the  Chaldce  paraphrase,  and  an  Arabic  version.  It 
contains  the  Vulgate  translation,  a  new  Latin  translation  by 
tbe  editor,  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Chaldee,  and  a  collection 
ef  scholia.  Ghistinlani  printed  9000  capiet  at  his  own  expense, 
including  fifty  in  vellum  for  presentalion  to  the  aovnrigns  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  sate  of  the  work  did  not  encourage 
him  to  proceed  with  tbe  New  TeftamenI,  which  he  had  also 
picpateJ  for  Ibe  pre*.  Beudes  an  cdltiMi  of  tbe  book  of  Job, 
egnaMnt  tbe  or^ifaHl  text,  ibe  Vi^te,  Mad  m  atw  tfiadltln, 


he  puUtsbed  a  Latin  version  of  theV orcik  Naatkim  of  Maimonidca 
IDincler  Milmttum  out  ptrpttxmm,  isao),  and  alio  edited  lit 
Latin  tba  Aureus  HbtUta  of  Aencaa  Platonicus,  and  the  TtMoew 
of  Chalddius.  His  annals  of  Genoa  iCasti^tiitim  aimaU  it 
Gmesa)  were  published  posthumously  in  I537( 

Tbe  following  are  also  aotewwtbys— 

7.  POHPUO  (1569-1616),  a  native  of  Conici,  wboaerved  under 
Alesundro  Fsrncae  and  tbe  marquis  of  SpiMte  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  lost  an  arm,  and,  from  the  artificial  substitute 
which  he  wore,  came  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  Bras  de  Per. 
He  also  defended  Crete  against  the  Turks;  and  subsequently  waa 
killed  in  a  reconnaissance  at  FtiuU.  He  left  in  Italian  a  peraonal 
narrative  d  the  war  in  Zanders,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  (Sd/am  BttgieuM,  Antwerp, 
1609). 

S.  Giovanni  (1513-1556),  botn  in  Candia,  translator  of 
Terence's  Aiidtia  and  EMHiuhui,  of  Ciccn't  in  V<rrtm,  and  tA 
Argil's  Aetuid,  vm. 

9.  Obsatto  (1538-1603),  Venetian  senator,  translator  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannut  of  Sophocles  and  author  of  a  collection  of 
Rimt,  in  imitation  <A  Petrarch.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
latest  teprescRUtivca  of  the  classic  Italian  school. 

low  GeaOMnio,  a  Genoese,  flourished  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  r6th  century.  He  trunsUtcd  the  AUestit  cf  Euriirides 
and  three  of  the  plaj-s  of  Sophocles;  and  wrote  two  oii^nal 
tragedies,  Jtpkit  and  Ckrislo  in  Patsimu. 

II.  VtHCEHKi,  who  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century 
built  the  Roman  palace  and  made  the  art  collection  which  are 
still  associated  with  bis  name  (see  Calteria  CiMstiniane,  Rome, 
1651).  The  colleclion  was  removed  in  1807  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  to  some  extent  broken  up.  In  1815  all  that  remained  of  it, 
about  170  pictures,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
nnMved  toBcriin,  wbereit  forms  a  portion  of  the  royal  museum. 

OITino  OA  QUANTO  [Jooocus,  or  Justus,  of  Ghent] 
(11. 1465-1475),  Flemish  painter.  The  public  records  of  the  city 
of  Ghent  have  been  diligently  Marched,  but  in  vain,  for  a  due 
to  the  history  of  Justus  or  Jodocos,  whom  Vasariand  Guicciardini 
called  Giuito  da  Cuanto.  Ftemish  annalists  of  the  i6th  century 
have  enlarged  upon  the  scanty  statements  of  Vasari,  and  described 
Jodocus  as  a  pupil  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  But  there  is  no  source 
to  which  this  fable  can  be  traced.  Tbe  registers  of  St  Luke's 
gild  at  Ghent  comprise  fix  masters  of  the  name  of  Joos  or 
Jodocus  who  practised  at  Ghent  in  the  15th  century.  But  none 
of  the  works  of  these  masters  has  been  prescr\'cdi  and  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  their  style  with  that  of  Giuslo.  It  was 
between  1465  and  1474  that  this  artist  exccutod  the  "  Communion 
of  the  Apostles  "  which  Vasari  has  described,  and  modem  critics 
now  see  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  museum  of  Uibino.  It 
was  painted  for  the  brotherhood  of  Cotpus  Chrisii  at  the  bidding 
of  Frederick  of  Monicfeltro,  who  was  introduced  into  the  picture 
as  the  companion  of  Caterino  Zeno,  a  Pcr«an  envoy  at  that 
time  on  a  mission  to  tbe  court  of  Urbino.  From  this  curious 
production  it  may  be  seen  that  GiuUo,  far  from  being  a  pupil  ol 
Ilnbert  Van  Eyck,  was  merely  a  diKipIe  of  a  later  and  less 
gifted  master,  who  took  to  Italy  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
native  schools,  and  forthwith  commingled  them  with  those  of 
bis  adopted  country.  As  a  composer  and  draughtsman  Giusto 
compares  unfai-ourably  with  the  better-known  palntcis  of 
Flanders;  though  his  portraits  arc  good,  his  ideal  figures  are 
not  remarkable  for  elevation  of  type  or  for  subtlety  of  character 
and  expression.  His  work  is  technically  on  a  tevel  with  that  of 
Gerard  of  St  John,  whose  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Belvedere 
at  Vienna.  Vespasian,  a  Florentine  bookseller  who  contributed 
much  to  form  the  antiquarian  taste  of  Frederick  of  Montcfeltro^ 
sUtes  that  this  duke  sent  to  the  Netherbnds  for  a  capaUe  artist 
to  paint  a  scries  of  "  ancient  worthies  "  for  a  library  recently 
erected  in  the  palace  of  Urbino.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  author  of  these  "worthies,"  which  are  still  in  existenco 
at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Barberinl  palace  at  Rome,  was  Giusto. 
Yet  there  are  notable  divergences  betwteen  these  pictures  aoA».VA 
"CmnmunkmotlhehprnlLW*  V!i&,Vk\hWkV]<iB&<^^^^ 
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time,  to  temper  fab  Flemiih  style  by  ttodying  the  masterpieoea 
ol  Suti  and  Melasio,  and  to  to  acquire  the  mijud  mimwr  of  tho 
Flemings  sad  Italkna  which  these  portrait!  of  worthies  display. 
Such  an  flMimilation,  if  it  really  took  place,  might  Justify  tbe 
Flemings  in  the  indulgence  of  a  cntain  pridie,  considering  that 
Raphael  not  only  admired  then  worthieit  but  copied  them  in 
the  akctcfa-boofc  which  b  bow  the  ornament  of  the  Venetian 
Academy.  There  Is  no  ground  for  presuming  th^  Giasto  ad 
Goanlo  is  identical  with  Justus  d'AUamagna  who  pointed  tho 
"  AonttDdatlon  "  (1451) iathedoiitenef  Santa MaiiadiCastello 
at  Genoa.  The  dnwing  and  colouring  of  this  wall  painting 
shows  that  JuMus  d'Allamagna  was  as  surdy  a  native  of  south 
Germany  as  hi*  homonym  at  Urbino  was  &  bora  Nctheriander. 

SIVBTt  a  town  ol  Dorthern  Frano^  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mtaim  on  tbe  Eastern  railway 
between  the  town  and  Namui.  Fop.  (1Q06)  town,  5110; 
commune,  7468.-  Givet  lies  on  the  Mcuse  about  i  m.  from  the 
Bdgian  frontier,  and  was  f«mctly  •  fortress  si  consideiaUe 
bnportaace.  It  b  divided  into  tbte  portions— tho  dtadel 
called  ChariemoBt  and  Grand  Civet  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  liver, 
and  on  the  opposite  tunk  Petit  Civet,  connected  with  Grand 
Givet  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  fortress  of  Cbarle- 
noAt,  tituated  at  the  top  of  a  precipitous  rock  705  ft.  high,  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  i6th  centuiy,  and 
farther  fortified  hy  Vauban  at  tlie  end  of  the  I7ih  century;  it 
U  the  only  survival  of  the  forlifications  of  the  town,  the  rest 
of  which  were  destroyed  in  1893.  In  Grand  Givet  there  are  a 
chuith  and  a  town-lull  built  by  Vauban,  and  a  statue  of  tbe 
fitienne  M^ul  stands  Id  the  fine  square  aaned  after 
him.  Petit  Givet,  the  industrial  quarter,  is  traversed  by  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Meusc,  the  Houiile,  which  is  bordered  by 
tanneries  and  glue  factories.  Pencib  and  tobacco-pipes  ale 
abo  manufactured.  The  town  has  considerable  tivet  timffic, 
tensisilng  chiefly  of  coal,  gyper  and  stone.  There  b  a  chamber 
of  arts  and  mainilactures. 

ftlVOU,  a  manufacturing  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in 
the  department  of  RhAne,  on  the  railway  between  Lyons  and 
St  fitienoe,  14  m.  S.  of  Lyon.  Pop.  (1906)  it,444-  Itbtitualed 
M  tbe  right  bank  o(  the  Shone,  here  oosMd  by  a  su^tenKon 
bridge,  at  its  couilucncc  with  the  Cier  and  the  canal  of  Givors, 
which  starts  at  Grand  Croix  on  the  Cier,  some  15  m.  distant. 
The  chief  industries  are  metal-working,  cngloeeting-constntctioa 
and  (lass- working,  llteie  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  On  the 
UD  overiDoUiis  tbe  town  an  tbe  ndiit  of  the  chAteau  at  St 
Gerald  and  of  the  convent  of  St  Feirfal,  remains  of  the  old 
town  destroyed  in  1594. 

OJALLAB,  in  Scandinavian  my thdogy,  the  hero  of  Hcimdall, 
the  (uardian  of  the  rainbow  bridge  by  which  the  gods  pass  and 
icpass  between  earth  and  beavca.  This  horn  had  to  be  blown 
whenever  a  sttanger  miproacbed  the  bridge.  - 

OLABRIO.  I.  Manius  Acnitis  Clabsio.  Roman  statennan 
and  general,  member  of  a  i^bcian  family.  When  consul  in 
191  B-c.  he  defeated  Antlochua  the  Great  of  Syria  at  Tbermopybe, 
and  oonvelled  him  to  leave  Greece.  Hetbentumed  hbattentiMi 
to  tbe  AetoUans,  who  had  petsuaded  Antioclins  to  declare  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  only  prevented  from  crushing  them  by 
the  iaterccs^n  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  In  1S9  Glabrto 
was  a  candktaU  for  the  censorship,  but  was  bitterly  apposed 
bjr  tbe  noUes.  He  was  accused  by  tbe  tTibunes  of  having 
concealed  a  portion  of  the  Syrian  spdb  in.  hb  own  bousej  bis 
legate  gave  evidence  against  htm,  and  he  withdrew  his  candi- 
dature. It  b  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  law  which 
left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiffs  to  iosert  or  omit  the 
intercalary  month  of  the  year. 

Cenwrtnui.  Dt  die  naSali,  n.;  MacroUus.  Salunwlia,  i.  13: 
index  to  Uvy;  Appian,  Syr,  17-21. 

>.  Manivs  Acilius  Glabuo,  Roman  statesman  and  general* 
grandson  of  the  famous  jurist  Pi  Mucius  Scaevola.  When 
praetor  orbanus  C70  he  pn^ded  at  tbe  trial  of  Venes. 
Accetding  to  Dio  Cassiua  {nxvi.  38),  in  conjunction  with 
L.  Calpimuus  Piso,  Us  ceOcagao  in  ibt  consulship  (67),  he 
a  severe  law  Q«i  AcOia  Calpninb)  aialntt . 


Sbgal  GOnvairing  at  dectiona.  In  the  tame  year  be  was  op- 
pointed  to  supersede  L.  LocoUus  la  tbe  goveniinent  of  CUidB 
and  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithiodatcs,  but  as  be  did 
absolutely  nothing  and  was  unable  to  control  the  soldieiy, 
be  was  in  turn  superseded  by  roaipey  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uonillan  law.  littb  ebe  b  known  ol  him  except  that 
he  declared  in  tsvouc  of  the  dntth  puilisliiiisnt  for  tjt  Catfliaatian 
conq>iraton. 

Dio  CoMlns  XBcri.  I4.  I6. 141  QoaOb  Pr*  fa|S  Ifoa^  2.  9: 

Appion,  Uitknd.90. 

OLUB  BAT,  a  dty  and  pott  of  entry  of  C*pt  Breton  coanty. 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  i4m.E.ofSydnqrf 
with  which  it  b  connected  both  by  steam  and  dectric  laBw^. 
It  u  the  ceottc  of  the  propertiea  of  the  Oonloloo  Coel  Company 
(founded  1893),  which  produce  most  of  the  coal  <rf  Mova  Scotia. 
Though  it  has  a  fair  harbour,  most  of  the  ddifiiig  b  doiM  fmm 
Sydney  hi  sununer  and  from  Ixnisbnrg  in  winter.  Fop.  {189a) 
aooo;  (1901)^6945;  (1906)  13,000. 

QL&OAL  PERIOD,  la  tcology.  tbe  name  usually  given,  fajr 
English  and  American  writers,  to  that  compuativdy  recent 
time  when  all  parts  of  tbe  world  suffered  a  marked  lowering 
of  terapoature,  accompanied  in  northern  Europe  and  North 
America  1^  facial  amditions,  not  unlike  tbeae  which  now 
clwtacterlse  the  Polar  regions.  This  period,  iriuch  b  abo 
known  as  the  "Great  Ice  Age  "  (German  Dit  Bituiti,  b 
syochroBDUs  with  the  Pleistocene  period,  the  earlier  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  or  Quatemoiy  divisions  of  geological  tine.  Aliboujb 
"  Glacbi  period"  and  "Pleistocene"  (9.*.)  are  often  used 
synonyniouBly  it  b  coavenknl  to  ccmsidcr  then  ifpantdr, 
inasmuch  as  not  a  few  Pleistocene  fonnations  have  no  causal 
rdationship  viih  conditions  of  glacbtion.  Not  until  the  ban- 
ning of  the  igth  century  did  the  deposits  now  generally  recog- 
nincd  as  tbe  result  of  ice  actioo  receive  serioua  attention;  the 
tendenqr  was  to  regard  such  superficial  and  irregular  material 
as  mere  rubbish.  Early  ideas  tqxm  the  subject  usually  assigned 
floods  as  the  formative  agency,  and  this  view  is  still  not  without 
its  supporters  (see  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth,  TMe  Glatial  NitUnan 
ami  lie  Flood).  Doubtless  thb  altitude  was  ia  pott  due  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  gladcn  and  ice-fidds  where  the  work  of 
ke  could  be  directly  observed.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  tht 
first  scientific  references  to  glacial  action  shouttf  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  which  called 
forth  tbe  writings  of  J.  J.  Scheuchzer,  B.  F.  Kuhn,  H.  B.  do 
Saussuie,  F.  G.  Ha^  and  panicubrty  tboK  of  J.  Ven^  J.  G. 
von  Cbi^pentier  and  I»  Agga^z.  Canon  Rendu,  J,  ForiM 
ood  othm  had  studied  the  cause  of  motion  of  gbciers,  while 
keen  observers,  notably  Sir  James  Hall,  A.  Brongniart  and 
J.  Pbyfair,  had  noted  iba  occurrence  fA  travelled  and  scratched 
Moot*. 

liie  result  ctf  these  efforts  was  the  conation  of  great  ice-'d>eeu 
flowing  over  the  land,  grinding  tbe  rock  surfaces  and  transporting 
rock  debris  in  the  manner  to  be  observed  in  tbe  existing  gloctcts. 
However,  before  thb  vbw  had  berome  established  Sir  C.  L>'cll 
evolved  tlie  "  drift  theoiy  "  to -explain  tho  widdy  spread  pb«io- 
menon  <d  transported  bkKks,  boulder  day  and  the  aUied  depouts; 
in  this  be  was  supported  by  Sir  H.  de  b  Bcchc,  Charics  Danrin, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  many  oLbcrs.  According  to  the  drift 
theoiy,  the  transport  and  distribution  of  "  erratic  blocks," 
had  been  effected  hy  floating  icdierp;  thb  view  naturally 
involved  a  considetable  and  widc^rcad  submergence  of  the 
land,  an  assumption  which  appeared  to  recdve  support  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  msiioe  shdb  at  high  kveb  io  tbe 
"  drift  "  deposits.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  those  wbo 
favoured  the  drift  theory  that  even  to-day  it  cannot  be  aaid  to 
have  lost  cgropbtc  bold;  we  still  ^leak  of  "  drift "  deposita  ia 
Engbnd  and  America,  and  the  belief  in  one  or  more  greet  sub* 
mergences  during  the  Glacial  puriod  is  still  hdd  more  firmly 
by  certain  geolo^sts  than  the  evidence  would  seem  to  wasrant. 
The  case  against  the  drift  theory  was  most  -deariy  espnessed 
by  Sir  A.  C  Ramiay  for  England  and  Soothnd,  and  by  tbe 
SwedishscientiatOttoTordl.  Since  then  tbe  laboursoi  Professor 
Jamea  Gdkie,  Sir  Archibald  Gdkic,  FnfoHr  P.  Kendall  and 
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otliCTi  IB  England;  von  Voeadl,  H.  Cmbwr.  de  Gccr,  E. 
(■riniti,  A.  Helland,  Jenmch,  K.  Kdlhack,  A.  Penck,  H. 
i^^hrflder,  F.  Wahnschl^e  in  Soindinavia  and  Ceim&iiy;  T.  C. 
I'hambcrlin,  W.  Upham,  G.  F.  Wright  in  North  America,  have 
all  tended  lo  confinn  the  view  that  it  is  to  the  movemoit  of 
|Iacier»  and  icc-shceu  that  we  nust  look  as  the  ptedominont 
agent  of  transport  and  abrasion  in  this  period.  The  three  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  of  glaeial  work  has  advanced 
may  thus  be  summarised:  (i)  the  dihivial  hypothesis,  deposits 
fuimed  by  floods;  (i)  the  drift  hypothecs,  deposits  formed 
Butnly  by  icebergs  and  floating  ice;  (j)  the  ice-sheet  hypothesis, 
deposits  formed  directly  or  indlrKtly  thiou^  the  agency  of 
flomng  ice. 

£MJenfts. — ^Thc  evidence  relied  upon  by  {geologists  for  the 
former  existence  of  the  great  ice-shccta  which  traversed  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America  is  mainly  of  two  kinds: 
(■}  the  peculiar  erosion  of  the  older  rocks  by  ice  and  icc-bome 
stones,  and  (i)  the  aattm  and  disposition  of  kc-borne  rock 
di-bris.  After  having  established  the  criteria  by  which  the  work 
of  moving  ice  is  to  be  recognized  in  regions  of  active  gladation, 
the  task  of  identifying  the  results  of  earlier  gladation  elsewhere 
has  been  carried  on  with  unabated  energy. 

t.  Itt  ErMtoM.— Althoui^  there  are  certain  points  of  difference 
beiwcGD  the  work  of  glacicn  and  broad  ice^becti,  the  former 


being  more  or  less  lestrkted  laterally  by  the  valleys  in  wMch 
they  Bow,  the  general  retulu  of  tlicir  passage  over  the  rocky 
floor  are  essentially  similar.  Smooth  rounded  ouiUnes  arc 
imparted  to  the  rocks,  markedly  contrasting  with  the  pinnacled 
and  irregular  surface!  produced  by  ordinary  weathering;  vriiere 
these  nundcd  surbces  have  been  fornud  on  a  minor  scale  the 
well-knowB  features  of  rocArs  mmitmnia  (Gnatan  KiitMdcttr) 
are  created;  on  a  larger  scale  we  have  the  erouon-form  krtown 
as  "  crag  and  tall,"  when  the  ice-shect  has  oveniddea  ground 
with  note  pronounced  contours,  the  side  of  the  hill  fadng  the 
idvandnf  ke  being  tounded  and  gently  curved  (German 
StMtuile),  and  the  opposte  side  {LustiU)  steep,  abrupt  and 
m'uch  less  smooth.  Such  features  are  never  associated  with  the 
erosion  of  water.  The  rounding  of  rock  surfaces  is  regularly 
«ccMiq>anied  by  grooving  and  striatioa  (Gcraian  Sckrammm, 
Sei^ffe)  caused  1^  the  grinding  acUoa  of  stooes  and  boulders 
anbeddcd  la  the  moving  ice.  These  "  glada]  striae  "  are  <rf 
great  value  in  determining  the  latest  path  of  the  vanished  ice- 
^eel>  (ace  map).  Several  other  erosion-features  are  generally 
usodated  with  ice  action;  such  are  the  circular-headed  valleys, 
"  cirques  "  or  "  corries  "  (German  Zirkui)  of  mountain  districts; 
the  pot-holes,  giants' kettles  (i'friiJ(i//dcA(f,  IlitseHlSpJe),itJiu^Tiy 
tsemi^fied  in  the  Gletschetgartcn  near  Lucerne;  the  "rock- 
baans"  {PettteebeekeM)  of  mountainous re^ons  ate  also  believed 
lo  be  utieTK*"  to  this  cause  on  account  of  their  frequent 
auodaiion  with  other  gladal  phenomena,  hut  it  Is  moie  than 
K^Bable  that  the  action  of  nuaiof  water  (waUr/ails,  itc) — 


influenced  m  doubt  br  the  ^spodtlon  of  the  ice~-has  had  much 
to  do  nith  these  forms  of  erosion.  As  regards  rock-basins, 
geok>g[sta  ate  still  divided  in  opinion:  Sr  A.  C.  Ramsay,  J. 
Gcikie,  Tyndall,  Helland,  H.  Iless,  A.  Penck,  and  others  haw 
expressed  themselves  in  Csvour  of  a  gladal  ori^;  while  A. 
Hdm,  F.  Staplf,  T.  Xjcrulf,  L.  RlUlncyer  and  many  otkn 
have  atron^y  onMiedl  this  Wew. 

9,  Gladal  deposits  may  be  roughly  classified  {n  two  groups: 
those  that  have  been  formed  directly  by  the  action  of  the  ice, 
and  those  formed  through  the  agency  of  water  flowing  under, 
upon,  and  from  the  ice-sheets,  or  in  streams  and  lakes  modified 
by  the  presence  of  the  ic&.  To  difiercotiate  in  practice  between 
the  results  of  these  two  agendes  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  unstratified  deposits;  but  the  boulder  clay  may 
be  taken  as  the  typical  formation  of  the  glacier  or  ice-dieet, 
whether  it  has  been  left  as  a  lerminal  moraine  at  the  limit  of 
^aciation  or  as  a  ground  moraine  beneath  the  ice.  A  stratified 
form  of  boulder  day,  which  not  Infrequently  rests  upon,  and  if 
therefore  younger  than,  the-  more  typical  variety,  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  deposit  farmed  by  water  from  the  materiU 
{englaeial,  imenmoran)  hdd  in  suspension  within  the  ice,  and 
set  free  during  the  process  of  melting.  Besides  the  innumerable 
boulders,  large  and  small,  embedded  in  the  boulder  clay,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  often  of  enormous  aa,  have  been  borne  by  ice- 
shccts  far  from  their  original  home  and  stranded  when  the  ice 
melted.  These  "  erratic  blocks,"  "  perched  blocks  "  (German 
PMlinse)  are  familiar  objects  in  the  Alpine  gladet  districti* 
where  they  have  frequently  recdved  individual  names,  but  they 
are  just  as  easily  rcc<^nized  in  regions  from  which  the  gUdeis 
that  brought  them  there  have  long  since  been  banished.  Not 
only  did  the  ice-  transport  blocks  of  bard  rock,  granite  and  the 
like,  but  huge  masses  of  stratified  rock  were  torn  from  tbeii 
bed  by  the  same  agency;  the  mosses  of  chalk  in  the  cliffs  near 
Cromer  are  well  known;  near  Berlin,  at  Firkenwald,  these  b  a 
transported  mass  of  chaUt  estimated  to  be  at  least  3,000,000 
cuUc  metres  in  balk,  which  has  travelled  probably  15  kilometres 
from  its  original  site;  a  block  of  Lincoin&hire  odite  is  recorded 
by  C.  Fox-Strangways  neat  Mdton  in  Ldccstershite,  urUch  ii 
300  yds.  long  and  roo  yds.  broad  if  no  movei  and  inatsncca  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  multiplied. 

When  we  turn  to  the  "  fluvio-gladal "  deposlu  we  find  a 
bewildering  variety  of  stratified  and  partially  bedded  depodta 
of  gravel,  sand  and  clay,  occurring  aepaiatdy  or  In  every 
concdvable  condition  of  association.  Some  of  these  deponts 
have  received  distinctive  names;  such  are  the  "  ICamcs  "  of 
Scotland,  which  aie  icpnaented  in  Ireland  by  "  Eakers,"  and  in 
Scandinavia  by  "  Asar."  Another  type  of  hillocky  deposit  is 
exemplilicd  by  the  "  drums "  or  "  drumlina."  Everywhere 
beyond  the  maqin  of  the  advandng  or  retreating  ice-sbecta 
these  depodts  were  bring  formed;  streams  boie  away  coarse  and 
fine  mateiials  and  qxead  them  out  upon  alluvial  phins  or  upoa 
the  floors  of  fnnumnable  lakes,  many  of  which  were  director 
caused  by  the  damming  of  the  ordinary  water-courses  by  the  ice. 
As  the  level  of  such  lakes  was  chai^^ed  new  bcach-^ines  wen 
produced,  such  as  ate  still  evident  ia  the  great  lake  Kgioa  of 
North  America,  In  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Rtigr,  and  ths 
"  Strandliiden  "  of  many  parts  tt  Dortbem  Eur^>e. 

Viewed  in  relation  lo  man's  |>osition  on  the  earth,  no  getdoglcal 
changes  have  had  a  more  profound  importance  than  those  of  the 
GUdalperiod.  The  whole  of  the  gkdated  region  bean  evidenon 
of  remarkable  modificatira  of  topopapUc  fcaturci;  Is  parts 
of  Scotland  or  Norway  or  Canada  the  old  mcks  ate  barett  c( 
stnl,  rotmdcd  and  smoothed  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec.  The  old 
soil  and  subsoil,  the  product  of  sges  of  ordinary  weathering, 
were  removed  from  vast  aieaa  to  be  deported  and  concentrated 
in  others.  Old  vaU^  wen  filled— «ftea  to  a  great  dept^ 
300-40D  fu;  rivers  were  diverted  from  thdr  old  coorsca,  never 
to  return;  lakes  of  vast  rixe  wen  caused  by  the  '^■'""■'"b  of  old 
outlcU  (Lake  Laliontan,  Lake  Agassis,  &c.,  in  Nwth  America), 
while  an  infinite  number  of  abifUog  lakeleta^— with  thex  ^evatftk 
—played  an  inpmU&k.  iAim%  -  - 
«l  its  cans.  Tha  iidkM^nl 
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•  ^t.ribution  of  idui  and  aolinal  life  ia  nonhem  LuiUidn  can 
"     jtily  be  ovetestimsted. 

^iuch  strc&s  hu  been  laid  upon  supposed  great  changes  in 
L^-«l  of  the  land  in  northern  regions  during  the  Glacial 
^^-jod.   The  occurrence  of  marine  stiells  at  an  elevation  of 
'  ft.  at  Uocl  Tr>fMn  Id  north  Wales,  and  at  tioa  ft.  near 

n^c:  dcsticld  in  Cheshire,  has  been  cited  as  evidence  of  profound 
7ft]n{cnce  by  some  geologists,  though  others  see  in  these 
similar  occurrences  only  the  transporting  action  of  ice-sheets 
have  tra\-med  the  floor  <&  the  adjoining  seas.  Marine 
J      in  stiatiikd  nateriab  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
_  Xind  at  iDo  ft.  and  over,  in  S.  Scandinavia  at  600  to  800  ft., 
"  iji  the  "  ChanplaiD  "  deposits  of  North  America  at  various 
.  :s.   TIk  dead  shells  of  the  "  Yoldia  clay  "  cover  wide  areas 
_  tHi:om  of  the  North  Atlantic  at  depths  from  500  to  i joo 
"^^^^  though  the  same  moUuic  is  now  found  living  in  Arctic 
^[^t  ^dcptbof  sto  isfathonu.  .This  has  been  looked  upon 
pjuof  that  in  the  N.W.  European  region  the  hthospherc 
ibottt  2600  ft.  higher  than  it  docs  now  (Brogger,  Nanscn, 
"         it  haa  been  suggested  that  a  union  of  the  mainland  of 
widi  thu  of  North  America— forming  •  northern  con- 
BUK,  "  Frasarctis  "—may  have  been  achieved  by  way 
Jan  Mayrn  Land  and  Greenland.   The  pre-giacial 
\T.\  fjords  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  with  their  deeply 
seaward  ends,  .are  regarded  as  proofs  of  former 
The  great  depth  tA  alluvium  in  some  places  (236 
t:  BKiaen)  poinu  in  the  same  direction.    Evidences  of 
zi  jevd  occur  in  early,  middle  and  late  Pleistocene 
^  ini  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  is  on 
i3X  CO  assume  the  eiistaice  Only  of  the  more  moderate 
— ■  "p 

j^i^-  '  -^^t  r  tW  Gbcial  Peried. — Many  attempts  have  been 
"  ^sslate  a  satbfactory  hypothesis  that  shall  conform 
^  -r<^n  tacts  and  explain  the  great  change  in  chmatic 

set  in  towards  the  dose  of  the  Tertiary  era, 
ei  dsiing  the  Glacial  period.    Some  of  the  more 
l*whaes  may  be  mentioned,  but  space  will  not 
J  taalysis  of  theories,  moat  of  which  rest 

ahitutial  ground.     The  principal  facts 
tc:  nasidcration  are  <i)  the  great  lowering  of 
the  vbob  caith;  (a)  the  localisation  of 
^^iBK  is  atnh-wot  Europe  arid  nocth-east  America; 
smgRSsiao  of  the  ice-dieets,  once  or  more 

"        im      the  unple  solatkm  of  a  change  In  the 
adicated  that  the  p^  may  have  travelled 
^  ^  I)  30*  ef  latitude;  thus,  the  polar  glaciatioo, 
J.  -^w—hf  in  this  way  transfnred  to  include 
-^a^  SB^  NflRh  Anaica;  but  modem  views  on 
t  n  K^'ihody,  together  with  the  lack  of  any 
^^-^^  .  IB.  msBTK  ■owaent  of  cUraatic  zones  in  other 
~  «K  iBUt  thp  hypothesis  quite  untenable. 

-gg^  1        in  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity  is 
weapon  the  variations  hi  the  obliquity 
^  ^  cSKty  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  00  the 
"1  «i£  pxa  tbroo^  cold  legions  of  ^Mce,  or 
istehtsteaitledby  the  sun,  are 


"JaiT^-       hypothesis  elaborated  by 
ga.dU.  *■  P-  Time, 

*^  ^!aHito^«>h  *^  wth'h  acMtrldty 

J^sbii 

^  fi  J-  *  wxunulitlon  of  uow 

*     <»^T?'!^7JB**dfc  The*iftfngof 
'  al  the  trade  winds, 


Itttg.,  1876.  i8$s,  1884)  and  by  E.  P.  CnlverwcU  {PkO.  jr«, 
i>94tP-54i>andGM/.Ara(.,  i895,K>.3andss).  The  difficnhies 
in  the  way  of  CroU's  theory  are:  (t)  the  fuodamental  assump- 
tion, that  midwinter  and  midsummer  temperatures  arc  directly 
pioporlional  to  the  sun's  heat  at  those  periods,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  observed  facui  (1)  the  ^Kial  periods  would  be 
limited  in  duration  to  an  appropriate  ftaction  <d  the  prccGSMonsI 
period  (21,000  years),  which  appears  to  be  too  short  a  time  for 
the  work  that  was  actually  done  by  ice  agency;  and  (5}  Croll'i 
l^acial  periods  would  alternate  between  the  northern  and 
aonlhcra  hemis|Aeies,  affecting  first  one  thai  the  other.  Sk 
C.  Lyell  and  others  have  advocated  the  view  that  greai  clevatiw 
of  the  land  in  polar  regions  would  be  conducive  to  gladal  condi- 
tions; this  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  evidence  (hat  the  Glacta] 
period  was  primarily  due  to  this  cause  is  not  well  rmtmtMArA 
Other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  support  the  devation  tbeorjr 
by  combining  with  it  various  astronooucal  and  meteorolo^esl 
agencies.  More  rcceddy  several  hypotheses  have  been  advanced 
to  cxpbin  the  glacial  period  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
atmosphere;  F.  W.  Harmer  ("  The  Influence  of  Winds  upon  the 
Climate  during  the  Pleistocene  ^Mtch,"  QJ.GS.,  1901,  57, 
p.  405)  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  winds  ia 
certain  circumstances;  Marsden  Manson  ("  The  Evolution  of 
Climate,"  AmerieaH  Ceelagitt,  1899,  34,  p.  93)  haa  laid  stress 
upon  the  inllueiKe  of  clouds;  but  ncitber  of  these  theories 
grapples  successfully  with  the  fundamental  difficulties.  Otheis 
again  have  requisitioned  the  variability  in  the  tmount  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere — hypotheses  which  depend 
upon  the  eflicicncy  of  this  gas  as  a  thermal  absorbent.  The 
supply  of  carbon  dioaide  may  be  increased  from  time  to  tine, 
as  by  the  emanations  from  volcanoes  (S.  Arrhenlai  and  A.  G. 
MogbOm),  or  it  may  be  decreased  by  absorption  into  sea-water, 
and  by  the  carbonation  of  roclts.  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin 
based  a  theory  of  glaciation  on  the  depiction  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  ("  An  Attempt  to  frame  a  Worfcing  Hypothesis 
of  (he  cause  of  Gbcial  Periods  on  an  Atmo^thcrte  Basis,"  JL 
Ctel.,  1899,  vii.  752-771;  see  also  Chamberlin  and  SalidMiry, 
Geoli/cy,  1906,  ii.  674  and  iii.  431).  The  outline  of  this 
hypothesis  is  as  follows:  The  general  conditions  for  glaciation 
were  (t)  that  the  oceanic  circulation  was  interrtipted  by  the 
eaistcncc  of  land;  (3)  that  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmoqdien 
was  accelerated  by  coniinental  and  other  influences;  (3)  that 
the  thermal  bbnkeltng  of  the  earth  was  reduced  by  a  depletion 
of  the  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  aimoqjhcre,  and  that 
hence  the  average  temperature  of  the  surface  <rf  the  earth  and 
of  the  body  of  the  ocean  was  reduced,  and  divcrdly  in  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  motslure  iniroduoed.  The  bcalizatioB 
of  glaciation  is  assignable  to  the  two  great  areas  of  pemaoeat 
atmospheric  depression  that  have  their  present  centres  near 
GrecniandandtheAleutianlslandsrcspectivcly.  Theperiodidty 
of  gUcial  advances  and  mreats,  demanded  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  validity  of  so-called  "  intcrglacial  "  epochs,  is  cxplaintd 
by  a  scries  of  complicated  processes  Involviac  the  altemste 
depletion  and  completion  of  the  normal  charge  of  caibpn  dkaids 
in  the  air. 

Whatev-er  may  be  the  ultimate  verdirt  Txpon  this  «ti*™fc 
subject,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  no  simple  cause  of  gladsl 
conditions  fs  likely  to  be  discovered,  but  rather  it  will  appear 
that  these  conditions  lesulted  from  the  interaction  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  factors;  and  funher,  until  a  greater  degree  of 
tmanfmity  can  be  af^proached  in  the  Interpretation  of  observed 
facts,  particularly  as  regards  the  substantiality  of  inter^adil 
epochs,  the  very  foundations  of  a  sound  working  hypotbesli 
an  wanting. 

CUtiififtslitm  0/  G/anW  Drpositi—Iiiltrglaeial  £>mA(.— {lad 
the  deposits  of  glaciated  regions  consisted  solely  of  botddef 
day  little  difficulty  might  have  been  experienced  in  dealing 
with  their  cbssification.  But  there  are  intercalated  in  the  boulder 
clays  thoae  irregular  stratified  and  partially  stratified  saasaes 
of  sand,  gravel  and  loam,  frequently  cootaining  marine  or 
<nshwater  shelb  and  layers  of  peat  with  plant  remains,  whidi 
•TC  (iven  rial  to  the  eoMei^n  of  "  inieri^BCial  apod*  ^ 
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piiMM  im  t&e  rigMow  co&dftfamft  of  glKlitloB,  iritcn  the  ic«- 
■heclt  thriiulM  ainoit  catlrdy  »Wiy,*  while  plants  and  uiiBuUa 
R-est«Uiihed  themselves  on  the  newly  cipoaed  loiL  Glmcialfati 
may  be  langrd  in  tw>  ichools;  those  who  believe  that  one  or 
more  phaact  of  milder  climatic  condition!  broke  tip  the  whole 
Glacial  period  Into  alternating  qiochi  of  gUciation  and  "de- 
glaciation";  and  those  who  believe  that  the  intercalated 
deposiu  represent  rather  the  iMolbtd  recesuonal  movemenU 
of  the  tcc-thcers  within  one  lingle  period  of  glaciation.  In 
addition  to  the  itmified  depotitt  and  thetr  contenu,  important 
evidence  in  favour  of  intcr^adal  qiocht  oceun  in  the  preience 
of  weathered  aurfacea  cm  the  t<q>  of  older  bonlder  days,  which 
are  thetnselvct  covered  by  younger  gladal  deposits. 

The  eaase  of  the  {ntergbdat  hypotbeab  has  been  meet  srdeMty 
chaoipiaoed  in  Bngbnd  bv  Professor  Janei  GeiUc;  who  has  en- 
deavoured to  shuM  tliat  there  were  in  Europe  lia  dbtinct  aUcial 
epochi  wiihin  the  Ghdul  pL'riod,  separated  6vc  epochs  of  nora 
moderate  temptr.Hurc.   These  are  eaumerated  below: 

£th  Glacial  ci>och,  Upper  Turbarlan,  indicated  by  the  depoiita  of 
peat  which  nodirlic  the  Inwcr  T3i«Ml  beachea. 


5th  Inltrpacial  rfoch.  Upper  Foresiian, 
St  fa  Gtacial  epoch,  Lower  Tui 


Turbarian,  indicated  fay  peat  depoMta 
everiying  the  lower  (orcst-bcd,  bv  tbe  raited  beaches  and  cane- 
day*  of  Scotbnd.  and  in  pan  by  the  IMtorina-dtya  of  Seandinavia. 

4th  iMterfltuuil  epoch,  Lo-jkt  ForeOiaji,  the  lowCr  tonat*  under 
peat  beds,  the  Aneytiu-btdt  of  the  great  bmhwcr  Baltic  Ulte  and 
the  Z«UoriiM-cbys  of  Scandinavia. 

4th  Glacial  epoch,  Mccklenbivt^a,  representad  by  the  nwraints 
el  tbe  last  gTMt  Baltic  glacier,  which  i^ch  their  wotbc^n  limit  in 
Mecfcknburg;  the  loo-ft.  terrace  <<  Scotliad  and  the  yrfifa-bcds  of 
liaavia, 

.  ItHtf^aeial  tpttk,  Nndecfiiam,  intercalations  of  marine  and 
,    .  vatcrdepoiits  in  the  bouldercla^sot  the  BOUthemBaltic  coasts. 
3rd  Glacial  epoch,  Potandian,  glacial  aod  fluvio-Ktadal  formations 
ef  the  minor  Scandinavian  ice-shsetiand  the  "  upper  bouldef  clay" 
«(  nortbeni  and  western  Kurope. 

and  Imler^iai  tpoeh,  Htlwiian,  intcrglacial  beds  of  Britain  and 
Kinitcs  of  Swilscrland. 

and  (facial  epoch,  Saxonian,  deposits  of  the  period  of  maximtim 
■heiatlon  when  the  northern  iee-dieet  reached  the  low  ground  of 
aaaony,  and  the  Alpine  glaricrs  formed  the  outermost  moraines. 
isC  Inler^aeuii  epotk,  riorfMian,  the  forcst-bcd  series  of  Norfolk. 
1st  Glacial  epoch,  Scanian,  rcprcKnicdonlv  in  the  south  of  Sweden, 
which  wjs  o\'eTTidden  by  a  lar)^  Baltic  gucier.  The  Chillesford 
clay  and  Wcyboumc  crag  of  Nni'olk  and  the  oldest  moraines  and 
luvio-glarial  gravrlaof  the  Arctic  lands  may  belong  to  this  epoch. 

In  »  similar  manner  rMfeisor  Chamberiin  ana  other  American 
leolcifiists  have  rccogiuicd  the  follosdag  stages  In  the  gladation  of 
nonb  America: 

The  Champlaifl,  marine  substage. 
The  Gbcio-lacusirinc  subitage.  * 
The  later  Wisconsin  (6th  glacial). 
TV  fipk  iHlertfiuial. 
Thcrarticr  Wsconsin  (sth  glacial). 
Tie  Pierian  (41k  iHlfrf/atM). 
The  lowan  (4th  gLiri.tl). 
The  Soat^itim  {Jrd  inlerflaeiel). 
The  lUinoian  (3rd j-lacialj. 
ne  Yarmeuth  or  Burkanan  (Md  intertUKiaD. 
The  Kansan  [lad  glacial). 
Tlie  Aflanian  (ri(  tnltnlaciati. 
The  sub-Aftonian  or  Jerscyan  (tst  glacial). 
Although  ii  is  admitted  that  no  strict  cotTcUtion  of  the  European 
and  Nortn  American  stages  is  pouible,  it  has  bocn  suggested  that 
the  Aftonlan  may  be  the  c<]uiva1cnt  of  the  Helvetian;  tne  Kansan 
may  reprt^nt  the  Saxonian;  the  lowan,  the  Polandian;  tlw 

tcneyan,  the  Scsnun;  the  early  Wisconiin,  the  Mccldcnhurgian, 
lut  constdrring  how  fragmentary  is  much  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  these  stages  both  in  Eun^  and  America,  the  value  of  such 
ittempts  at  correlation  must  be  infinitesimal.  This  is  the  more 
evident  s^en  it  is  observed  that  there  are  other  geologists  of  equal 
eminence  who  arc  unable  to  nccc^  so  large  a  number  of  epochs 
liter  a  cUxe  study  of  the  locil  circumstances;  ihui,  in  the  sub- 
Hncd  ichcnic  for  north  Germany,  after  H.  W>  Munthc,  there  arc 
tkree  glacial  and  two  interglacial  epochs. 

The  Uya  time    -■  beech -lim*. 
The  Lillorina  time— oak-time. 
The  Aiuyliu  time  — pin^and  biich-tinc. 
Including    the    upper    bouklcr  clay, 
"  >-ounger  Baltic  moraine "  srith  the 
YoUU  or  Drjat  phase  in  the  letro- 
.  grcssive  stage. 
»d  /nUrdatial  epoch  including  the  CfPriw^y. 
and  Clarial  epoeh,  the  maximum  glaciation. 
iK/ntrrifac^riMk. 
IN  Glacial  epoch,  "  older  boulder  c^." 


Pott-Glacial  epoch 


SrdGbdal 


Again.  In  the  Alps  fbur  Intergladal  apoeha  have  been  iccogalaed; 
wbUi  in  Boglaad  there  arc  ntamr  who  are  willing  to  concede  one 
■uch  epoch,  though  even  for  this  the  evideiue  b  not  enough  to  mtiafy 
all  eUelalisU  (G.  W.  Umplugh.  Address,  Section  C,  «nL  Autt., 
York,  1906}. 

This  great  diversity  of  ofMition  is  eloquent  of  the  difRcalilcn  of  tbe 
subiect;  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  tliat  the  discovery  of  interglacial 
epochs  bears  a  close  relatianshi^  to  tlie  origin  of  certain  hypotheses 
of  tbe  cause  of  Ktacisiion;  while  it  is  signiltcaDt  that  those  whn 
have  had  to  do  the  actual  mapping  of  glacial  deposits  have  usually 
greater  difficulty  in  finding  good  e^^dence  of  such  definite  ameliora- 
tions of  climate,  than  those  who  have  founded  their  views  upon  the 
examination  of  numerous  Init  isolated  areas. 

£xt*iil  b/ Gtocio^  ^fonti.— From  evidence  of  the  kind  dted  above, 
it  appears  that  during  the  facial  period  a  series  of  great  ice-sheets 
covered  cnoraious  areas  in  North  America  and  north-west  Evropc. 
The  am  covered  during  the  maidnmra  extension  of  the  tee  Hhs  been 
lechoned  at  W  mUlioa  square  kilometres  (nearly  •  miWon  sq.  m.) 
in  North  America  and  6|  million  aquareldloawtRs  (about  a)  miUien 

mj  in  Europe.  ...  V 

;  b  Eun»e  three  great  ctlitietaHedfrdmwhidi  the  ice-atreama 
nMmmdt  iDtenost  in  importance  was  the  region  of  Fennescandia 
MirtmaMiriAandinavia  with  Finland  asa  single  gedoncal  reslan): 
MBmbcawmtlie  ice  spread  out  far  into  Germany  and  RuMia  and 
wcslwaid,  across  the  North  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  ice  extended  from  the  estuary  of  the  IQiine 
in  an  irregular  series  of  lobes  along  the  SchiefeigcUrge,  Hars, 
ThOringerwaltt.  EnRibiigc  and  Riesengcbirge,  and  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Carpaihuins  towards  Cracow.  Down  the  valley  of 
the  Dnitptr  a  lobe  ot  the  ice-shcet  projected  as  far  as  40*  50'  N.j 
another  lobt-  extcndfiJ  down  the  Don  valley  as  far  as  48"  N.;  thence 
the  boundary  runs  notth-i;a*terly  towards  the  UnK  and  the  Kara 
Sea.  The  liriiiih  I'lands  constituted  the  centit  second  in  import- 
ance; Scotland,  Irulanij  and  all  but  the  souihcin  piirt  of  England 
were  covered  by  a  moving  ice-cap.  On  ihewost  the  ii  c-sheets  reached 
out  to  sea;  on  the  east  they  were  conterminous  with  those  from 
Scandinavia.  The  third  European  centre  <ras  the  Alpine  r^on: 
it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  masses  of  morainic  detritus  and 
perched  blocks  that  here.  In  the  time  of  maximum  slariation,  the 
ice-covured  area  was  cnnrmously  In  exeessof  the  ■hrivclled  rcmnsn^ 
«4iich  still  remain  in  the  existing  glaciers.  All  the  valleyswerefilleo 
with  moving  ice;  thus  tbe  Kbone  glacin  at  its  maximum  61kd  Lako 
Geneva  amTlhe  plain  between  the  Uemcse  Oberland  and  tbe  Jura; 
it  even  overrode  the  btter  and  advanced  towards  Besan^Mi.  Ex* 
tensive  glaciation  was  not  limited  to  the  aforesaid  regions,  for  iSL 
the  areas  of  high  ground  had  their  indeiicndent  glaciers  strongly 
developed:  the  Pyrenees,  the  central  highlands  ot  France,  the 
Vofges.  Black  Forest,  Apennines  and  Caucasus  were  centres  of 
minor  but  still  important  glaciation. 

The  Ercatest  expansion  of  ice-sheets  was  located  or  ihfc  North 
American  continent ;  hire.  too.  (here  were  three  priiiMfvil  centtCi 
of  outflow:  the  "  Cordillcran  "  icc-shcet  in  the  N.W.,  the  "  Kee- 
walin  "  sheet,  radiating  irom  the  central  Canadian  plainh,  and  the 
eastern  "  Labrador  "  or  "  Laurcntidc  "  sheet.  From  each  of  these 
centres  the  ice  poured  outwards  in  every  direction,  but  the  principal 
flow  in  each  case  was  towards  the  south-wcEt.  The  KHithem 
boundary  of  tbe  glaciated  area  runs  as  an  irregular  line  alone  the 
49*  parallel  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  ihrnce  it  foJto*-s 
the  Mississippi  valley  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Uhip  (southern 
limit  37'  ao'  N.),  eastward  it  fdlows  the  dlrectioo  of  that  river  and 
tun»  oorth«Mward  in  the  directlon'bf  New  Jen^.  htm  Europe, 
the  mountainous  rqiona  of  North  America  prndncod  thelrvwn  local 

filc■Ers:  in  the  Rockies,  the  Olympics  and  SjenM,  tbfl  B»boni 
ountains  of  Wyoming,  tbe  Uinta  Mountains  of  IfiUi,  Ac.  JUtMugh 
it  was  in  the  northern  hemisphere  that  the  most  extensive  gbciatm 
took  place,  the  effects  of  a  general  lowering  of  temperature  seem  to 
have  been  felt  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  all  parts;  thus  in  Smith 
America,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Tasmania  glaciers  reached 
down  the  valleys  far  below  the  existing  limits,  and  even  where  none 
arc  now  to  be  found.  In  Asia  the  evidences  of  a  former  extenrion 
of  glaciation  arc  irace.ihic  in  the  Himalayas,  and  northward  in  the 
high  ungcs  of  China  and  I'Ustern  Silictia.  The  same  ii  trueof  partio( 
TurWcsi.inand  Lebanon.  I  nAtricanlso.in  British  Africa  moraines 
.irc  discovercfi  5400  ft.  hetow  their  modern  limit.  In  Iceland  and 
Croenland,  and  even  in  die  Antarctic,  there  appears  to  be  evidence 
o(  a  former  grcalot  tvli'n  jun  of  the  ice.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  t  h:it 
Alaska  seems  to  be  (ree  from  exrcssive  glaciation,  and  th.it  a  remark- 
able ■'  driftJcss  "  area  lies  in  Wisconsin.  The  ma>:imum  claciationof 
the  Cl3ci.il  period  was  clearly  centred  around  the  North  Atlanlic. 

Glatuil  Epochs  in  the  Older  Geological  Periods. — Since  Ramsay 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  in  l8u  (  On  the  occurrence  of  a ngularJ 
■gbMjguhg,  polished  jtwd  ^LriateTfraCTWits  .and  ^boulders  in  th* 
PerQi&a  DT^cia  of  Shrepeblre,  WocceatenhiRr.ACi  and  on  the 
^bsble  cxWeace  of  gtacien  and  kawrgs  la  the  Permian  cpo^. ' 

1S5S.  pp.  iSS-aoS).  a  good  deal  of  attentloA  has  been  fMSi 
to  such  fotmatioDi.    It  ia  now  generally  acknowledged  tbtt^tw 
lo-carboniferous  coadofflerates  with  striated 
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gUciol  oondittoru  at  thai  iktrxI  on  thi;  t;rc-"i'  TncJo-AmlralUii 
canttoent.  A  sbcial  origin  h.if,  l.L-t[i  sug^'oiod  l.ir  numcrmi?  oth«r 
eon^ocncratic  formaliiins.  suth  [tie  Pre-L'ambrian  Torniloni.in  •( 
Sn^Dd,  and  "  Gcisascliu  liten"  of  Nomay ;  thi:  basal  Cariioiiili  rnM 
GnU[V)incratc  of  parts  of  Rnt;l.ind ;  (In:  Permian  breccias  of  Engl.iid 
lino  pans  of  Eumpi-;  the  Tha^  of  Devonshire;  the  coarw  coo- 
gtomeraios  in  the  Tcriiary'  Flysch  in  central  Europe;  and  thcMiocetw 
conglomerates  ol  th?  LisnrLiii  Apfnnints.  In  regard  to  the  glacial 
nature  of  all  these  formations  there  is,  however,  great  divcijenccol 
oplnioa  (nc  A.  Helm,  "  Zur  Fragc  dcr  eKoCifcben  Blocks  in  Flysch," 
£d«tM  fcoioficiu  Heivtliae,  vol.  ix.  No.  3,  1907,  pp. 

AUT  BOUT  IKS.— The  literal  ture  dealing  directly  with  the  GUcal 
peritxl  hu  reached  enormous  dimcniions;  in  additioa  to  the  woHm 
already  mcntiotied  the  following  may  be  taken  ai  ■  nud*  to  tnc 
■miauoitdmeiif  tbetubject:  J.  Ccikic,  TkeGreal  <3rdcd^ 

HiSSAwmrim  iMti»  Hew  York,  1905)  and  liait  and 
&SM  Ptriid  (|S9>);  F.  E.  Cdnitx,  DU  Eisuil  (8iaiin8cbwei(. 
190G) :  A.  Penck  and  E.  BrOckner,  Die  Alptn  im  EiixeUalier  (LeipzV, 
1901-1006,  uncompleted).  Many  references  to  the  literature  will  M 
found  m  A.  Geikie'a  Ttxlbook  0} Geolop,  vol.  it  Utb  cd.,  iQOj): 
Chambei^n  and  Salisbury,  Geolozy,  vol.  in.  (l^).  As  an  example 
of  fbcial  theories  carried  beyond  the  uiual  limits,  see  M.  Gueenh.iti, 
Dm  ErtUtickervni  der  Erie  Pol  tu  Pol  (Berlin,  1906).  Sec  .ilao 
Zeitsckhfl  fur  Clttsckerkundt  (Berlin,  19D6  and  onwards  flunricrW); 
Sir  H.  H.  Howorlh  (opposing  accepted  glacial  theories),  Tkt  Claciai 
Nigktmatt  and  Ike  Flood,  i.,  li.  (London,  1893).  lit  end  ii'o.'fr,  i.,  u. 
(London,  1905),  The  Mammolh  and  Iht  Flood  (London,  I887). 

(/.  A.  H.) 

QUCIXR  (adopted  from  tbe  French;  from  fkce,  ice,  Lat. 
ftsfjci), «  mttM  of  compacted  ice  origiiiating  in  a  snow-field. 
Gbden  are  fonned  on  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
It  pennanCDlly  above  the  saew-Une.  This  line  varia  locally 
in  the  Hue  kUtudea,  being  in  some  places  higher  than  in  others, 
butftttbenuinit  majrbedescribedasanettlpticalshell  surrouod- 
ing  the  euth  with  its  longest  diameter  In  the  tropics  and  Its 
shortest  In  the  polar  regions,  where  it  touches  lea-level.  From 
the  extreme  regtons  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  this  aM 
shell  swdb  upwards  into  a  broad  dome,  from  15,00010 18,000  ft. 
high  over  the  tropics,  truncating,  as  it  rises,  a  number  of  peaks 
and  mountain  nuiges  whose  upper  portions  like  all  regions 
above  this  ihefmal  shell  receive  all  thdr  moisture  in  the  form  of 
snow.  Since  the  tempetature  above  the  snow-line  is  below 
freedng  pcunt  evaporation  is  very  slight,  and  as  the  snow  is 
s(did  it  Lends  to  accumulate  in  snow-ficlds,  where  the  enow  of 
oite  year  is  covered  by  that  of  the  next,  and  these  are  wrapped 
ever  many  deeper  layers  that  have  fallen  in  previous  years. 
If  these  piles  of  snow -were  rigid  and  immovable  they  would 
increase  in  height  until  the  whole  field  rose  above  the  zone  of 
ordinary  atmospheric  pcedpiutioo,  and  the  polar  icecaps  would 
add  a  load  to  these  tegtais  that  would  produce  lat-reachiog 
results.  Hie  iMuntaln  regions  also  would  rise  some  miles  In 
height,  and  all  their  features  would  be  buried  in  doroot  of  snow 
some  miles  in  thickness.  When,  bowever,  there  is  sufficient 
weight  the  mass  yidds  to  premire  aad  Sows  outwards  and 
downwards.  Thus  a  balance  of  weight  and  height  is  established, 
and  the  ice-field  is  disintegrated  principally  at  the  edges,  the 
stuplus  in  polar  regions  being  carried  ofi  in  the  form  of  icebergs, 
and  in  mountain  regions  by  streams  that  flow  from  tbs  mdttag 
ends  of  tbe  gladers. 

Formation, — The  formation  of  leaders  is  in  all  cases  due  to 
iimilar  causes,  namely,  to  periodical  and  intomittent  falls  of 
now.  After  a  now-fall  there  is  a  period  of  rest  during  which 
the  mow  becomes  compacted  by  pressure  and  assumes  the 
well-hnown  granular  character  seen  in  banks  and  patches  of 
ordinary  snow  that  lie  longtst  upon  the  ground  when  the  snow 
is  mdting.  This  is  the  or  nht.  The  nest  fall  of  snow  covers 
and  conceals  tbe  ii6vi,  but  the'  Ught  fresh  ct^tab  of  this  new 
soow  in  turn  become  compacted  to  tbe  coarady  crystalline 
granular  form  of  tbe  tuderlying  byer  and  become  bM  in  turn. 
The  process  gees  on  continually;  the  lower  Jayen  become  subject 
to  greater  and  greater  pressure,  ind  In  consequence  became 
gradually  compacted  into  dense  clear  ice,  wUch,  bowever,  retina 
iU  granular  cryatalhae  texture  ihrou^wttt.  The  tipper  layers 
«f  bM  are  tnually  Stratified,  ovring  to  somclmHvidual  peculiarity 
in  the  bU,  or  to  the  accumulation  of  dot  or.  dCbris  v^on  the 
rntCsce  befofe  it  b  covered  by  tretb  annr.  lUa  atratifintiw 


iB«nM  vWHe  u  tlM  emcitfng  tfMieii  tbavift  h  b  to  be  dfad» 
gttUed  ban  the  foUattoa  planea  cHuad  by  ihMrini  Bovawm 

in  the  bMly  <rf  tbe  gjaeier  ice, 

Typtti—HKB  snow-fidd  upon  which  a  gtader  depeods  is 
always  formed  wfaensoow-lall  is  greater  than  sBow-waate.  TUs 
ocean  aader  vaiyisg  conditions  wilb  a  diSmrily  Ranking 
type«f  llaciec^  Tbne  are  limited  fidds  e<  aoow  in  ma^ 
moontsin  reglrat  giving  rise  to  long,  toagua  tt  ice  movtag 
■l6wly  down  tbe  vallejra  and  therefore  odlsd  "  vattsy  tfadcrs." 
The  greater  part  of  Gnenland  is  oaveved  by  an  fc»cap  eztcDding 
over  searly  «0O|OOMqi  a.,  foanfagafcrndtif  enoemaus  coBtimKma 
leader  Ml  its  lower  llafMa.  Tbe  AntaicticiceregieiiisbeUeved 
to  extend  over  mote  than  3,0Do^)po  aq.  m.  Each  cf  tlictt 
continental  fieldi,  besides  producing  block  at  dislinguid>ed 
from  tongue  ^aders,  sends  into  the  sea  a  great  number  of  tofr 
bergi  during  the  summer  season.  These  ice-capa  corcriBg 
great  regtons  are  by  far  the  most  important  types.  Betweoi 
these  "  polar  "  or  "  continental  glaciers  "  and  the  "  alpine  " 
type  there  are  many  gndes.  Smaller  detached  ice-cafs  may 
rest  Upon  high  [dateaus  as  in  Iceland,  or  several  tongues  of  Ice 
coming  down  iwl^bouring  valleys  may  splay  out  mto  convergent 
lobes  on  lower  ground  and  form  a  "  piedmont  glacier  "  such  as 
the  Mala»pina  Glader  ta  Alaska.  When  the  anow-field  lies  in  a 
small  dcpresdoa  tbe  Racier  nay  remain  sufpended  in  the 
hollow  and  advance  no  farther  than  the  edge  of  the  snow-field. 
This  is  called  a  "  diS-gladcr,"  and  is  not  uncommon  in  motintain 
regions.  The  end  of  a  larger  ^ader,  or  the  edge  of  an  icr  ibatt, 
may  reach  a  predpitous  difi,  where  the  ice  will  break  from  tbe 
edge  of  theadvaodng  mass  and  fall  in  blocks  to  the  lower  grotind, 
where  a  "  reconstructed  ^der  "  will  be  formed  from  the  frag- 
ments aiul  advance  farther  down  the  slope. 

When  a  gladcr  originates  upon  a  d«ne-«haped  or  a  levd 
surface  the  ice  wiD  deploy  radially  in  all  directions.  When  a 
snow-field  is  formed  above  steep  volleys  separated  by  high 
ridges  the  ice  will  flow  downwards  in  long  streams.  If  tbe 
valleys  under  the  tnow-fidds  are  wide  and  shallow  the  resultaat 
glaciers  will  broaden  out  and  partially  fiO  them,  and  in  aQ  cases, 
since  the  conditions  of  glacier  formation  are  similar,  the  resultant 
form  and  tbe  direction  of  motion  will  depend  ufton  the  amount 
of  ice  and  the  form  of  the  surface  over  which  the  glader  flows. 
A  glader  flowing  down  a  narrow  gorge  to  an  open  valley,  or  on 
to  a  pbin,  will  spread  at  its  foot  into  a  fan-shaped  lobe  as  tbe 
ice  spreads  outwards  while  moving  downwartb.  An  ice-cap 
u  in  tbe  main  thickest  at  the  centre,  and  thins  oat  at  the  edges. 
A  valley  glader  is  thickest  at  some  point  between  its  source 
and  its  end,  but  nearer  Lo  its  source  than  to  its  tomination, 
but  its  thickness  at  various  portions  will  depend  upon  the 
contour  of  the-  valley  floor  over  which  the  glacier  rides,  and 
may  reach  many  htmdreds  of  feet.  At  its  centre  tbe  CrecDland 
ice-cap  is  estimated  to  be  over  5000  ft.  thick.  In  ell  cases  tbe 
glacier  ends  where  the  waste  of  ice  is  greater  than  the  supiJy, 
and  since  tbe  relationsbip  varies  in  different  years,  or  cycles  of 
years,  the  end  of  a  glader  may  advance  or  retreat  in  barnMny 
with  greater  or  less  snow-fall  or  with  cooler  or  hotter  ninuners. 
There  seems  to  be  a  cycle  of  indu^vc  contraction  and  cxpaiwon 
of  from  35  to  40  or  50  years.  At  present  the  ends  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  are  cradled  in  a  tnass  of  moraine-fltaS  due  to  former 
extension  of  the  gladers,  and  investigations  In  India  show  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas  the  id^icrs  are  retreating  as 
they  are  in  N(»th  America  and  even  in  tbe  southern  bcmispbere 
{Nature,  January  >,  1908,  p,  aot). 

Vavemenl. — The  fact  that  a  glarier  moves  Is  easily  dcroon- 
sttated;  the  cause  of  the  movement  is  pressure  upon  a  yielding 
mats;  tbe  natue  of  the  movement  is  still  uiuler  discussion. 
Rows  of  staka  or  stones  placed  in  line  acroas^a  ^ader  ire  fennd 
to  change  their  portion  with  respect  to  objects  on  the  bank  and 
also  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  posts  in  the  ccnUe  of  the 
Ic»«tr«ara  gradually  move  away  from  those  at  the  dde,  pcoviog 
that  the  ccatre  movea  fastcs  than  tbe  aides.  It  has  dso  been 
proved  that  tbe  surface  pertIor.a  move  more  rapidly  than  the 
deeper  layers  and  that  the  motion  is  slowest  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  wliete  friction  is  gmaust. 
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Tbe  rate  j)(  motion  past  the  *aise  qmt  is  not  ttinfium.  Heat 
aoelentCB  it,  cold  arrests  it,  and  the  pressure  of  a  large  amouot 
of  water  sUmuIatu  the  fiow.  The  rate  of  Bow  under  the  same 
cooditioas  varies  at  difiercnt  parts  of  the  glacier  directly  as  tbe 
Ihkkness  of  ice,  the  steepness  of  slope  and  the  smooUtness  of 
iDcky  door.  Generally  speaking,  the  rale  of  modon  dq>eiuls 
upon  the  amount  of  ice  that  forma  the  "head  "  pressure,  ibc 
■lope  of  the  under  surface  and  of  the  upper  surface,  the  nature 
of  the  floor,  the  temperature  and  tbe  amount  of  water  present 
inthcice.  Theordinatynteof motionisveryslow.  InSwitset-, 
■and  it  is  firom  t  or  3  in.  to  4  ft.  per  day,  in  Alaska  j  fL,  in  Greea- 
laod  so  to  60  f I.,  and  occasionally  100  ft.  per  day  in  the  height 
of  summer  under  exceptional  conditions  of  quantity  of  ice  and 
of  water  and  sk^  Measurements  of  Swiss  glaciers  show  that 
near  the  ice  foot  where  wastage  is  great  there  is  very  little . 
movement,  and  observations  upon  tbe  inland  border  of  Greenland 
ke  sbow  that  it  is  almost  stationary  over  long  distances.  In 
many  a^)ecta  the  motion  of  a  body  of  ice  reaemblea  that  of  a 
body  of  water,  and  sa  ali»ne  glacier  is  often  called  an  ic«-river, 
■inCe  like  a  river  it  moves  faster  in  tbe  centre  than  at  the  aides 
and  at  tbe  ti:^  faster  than  at  the  bottom.  A  ^cier  loUows  a 
carve  in  tbe  sane  way  as  a  river,  and  there  anieor  to  be  ice 
swirb  and  eddies  aa  well  as  an  upward  cieep  on  sbclvioc  curves 
Kcalliiic  many  featutes  ct  stream  action.  Hie  rate  ot  motion 
of  both  icMtream  and  river  is  accderatcd  by  quanti^  and 
steepness  of  slope  and  retarded  by  roughness  of  bad,  but  here 
tbe  comparison  ends,  for  temperature  does  not  affect  the  rate 
of  water  motion,  nor  will  a  liqiiid  crack  into  crevaises  aa  a  glacier 
does,  or  move  iqtwaids  over  an  adverse  dqpe  u  a  fladB  always 
does  when  there  is  sufficient  "  bead  "  of  ice  above  it.  So  that 
although  in  many  re^>ects  ice  behaves  as  a  viscous  fluid  the 
comparison  with  such  a  fluid  is  not  perfect.  The  cause  of  glacier 
motiwi  must  be  baaed  upon  some  mue  or  has  complex  coosidcra- 
tfoos.  Hk  flakes  of  snow  are  gradually  ttanslormed  Into 
grannies  because  the  points  and  angles  of  tbe  original  flakes 
melt  and  evaporate  more  readily  than  the  more  solid  central 
portions,  which  become  aggregated  round  some  master  flake 
that  continues  to  grow  in  tbe  ntvi  at  the  expense  of  its  smaller 
nd^bours,  and  increases  hi  aiae  until  finally  tbe  glacief  ice  Is 
composed  it  a  mass  of  interlocked  crystalline  granules,  some  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  closely  compacted  under  pressure  with  the 
principal  crystalline  axes  in  various  directions.  In  the  upper 
portions  of  the  gjacier  movement  due  to  pressure  probably 
takes  place  by  the  gliding  of  one  granule  over  another.  In  Mm 
conneztoD  It  must  be  noted  that  presauie  lowers  the  mdtins 
p<Hnt  of  ice  while  tension  raises  it,  and  at  all  points  of  pressure 
tiiere  is  therefore  a  tendency  to  momentary  melting,  and  also 
to  some  evaporation  due  to  the  heat  caused  by  prcssuie,  and  at 
the  inteimedinte  teosiMi  tptoi  between  the  pi^nta  of  prtasnra 
this  resultant  liquid  and  npour  will  be  at  once  re^rosen  and 
become  solid,  llie  gnnular  movement  is  thus  greatly  facilitated, 
while  the  body  of  ice  remains  in  a  crystalline  solid  condition. 
In  this  connexJon  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  pressure  of 
thcglader  upon  iu  ftior  mil  have  the  same  result,  but  the 
eflcct  here  b  a  maas-eSect  and  facilitates  the  gliding  of  the  ice 
over  obstacles,  rince  the  friction  produces  heat  and  the  pressure 
kwers  the  melting  pomt,  so  that  the  two  causes  tend  to  liquefy 
the  portion  where  pressure  is  greatest  and  so  to  "  lubricUe  " 
the  iNtomineiKCS  and  enable  the  Racier  to  slide  more  aasily  over 
them,  while  ,the  liquid  thus  produced  is  re-froun  wbn  the 
pressure  is  removed. 

In  polar  regions  of  very  low  temperature  a  very  considerable 
■wmiint  of  pressure  must  be  necessary  before  the  ice  granules 
yidd  to  momentary  liquefaction  at  the  points  of  pressure,  and 
this  probaUy  accounts  for  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  ice-caps  where  the  slopes  are  moderate,  foraltbou^ 
equally  low  temperatures  are  fouitd  in  high  Alpine  snow-fields 
the  slates  there  are  exceedingly  steep  and  motion  is  therefore 
noic  easily  produced. 

Observations  made  upon  tbe  Greenland  glaciers  indicate 
a  considerable  amoont  of  "  shearing  "  movement  in  tbe  lower 
portions  of  &  fUcier._Wheie  obstacks  in  the  bed  of  tha  ^adcr 


arrest  the  movement  of  the  Ice  fnuaediatdy  above  It,  or  wh« 
the  lower  portion  of  the  glacier  is  chewed  by  dibris,  the  vppet 
ice  glides  over  the  lower  in  shearing  |danes  that  ate  sometimes 
Btron^y  marked  by  debris  caught  and  pushed  forwards  along 
th<»c  planes  of  foUatioo.  It  must  b«  rcmembessd  that  these 
is  a  solid  push  f  nm  behind  upon  tbo  lower  portion  of  a  ^ader, 
quite  different  from  tbe  pressure  of  a  body  of  water  upon  any 
ptMot,  for  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
also  that  this  push  will  tend  to  set  the  dystalline  granules  in 
positions  in  which  their  crystaOiiie  axes  are  parallel  ahmg  the 
gliding  planes.  The  productioa  of  gliding  planes  is  in  some 
cases  fadliuted  by  the  descent  into  the  glader  <4  water  melted 
during  summer,  where  it  expands  in  fnesliig  and  pMshes  the 
adjacent  ice  away  Itom  it,  forming  a  smlRGe  aloQg  wUdi  mow»> 
ment  is  readily  established. 

If  under  all  ctrcumstanccs  the  tfader  mdted  under  preasnre 
at  I  be  bottom,  glacial  abailoa  would  be  neaily  impoadUe,  since 
every  small  stone  and  fragment  of  rock  would  rotate  In  a  liquid 
abell  as  the  ice  moved  forward,  but  since  the  pressure  is  not 
always  sufiident  to  produce  melting,  the  ^ader  aometimes 
lemains  dry  at  its  bue;  rock  fragments  are  held  firmly;  and 
a  dry  ^ader  may  thus  become  a  graving  tool  of  enormous 
power.  Whatever  views  may  be  adopted  aa  to  the  causes  el 
glacier  motion,  the  pecnhar  characta  «l  glacier  ke  as  4fistinct 
from  homogeneous  river  or  pood  ice  must  be  kept  In  view,  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  tendency  of  water  tocxpaod  In  freedng, 
the  lowering  of  the  mdting  pdnt  of  ice  under  pressure,  the 
raising  of  the  melting  point  under  tensioD,  the  praductioa  of 
ijiding  or  shraring  phaea  Bnder  (wessure  from  above,  Uw 
presence  in  summer  of  a  consldenUe  quantity  of  water  la  the 
lower  portions  of  the  ^ader  which  arc  thus  loosened,  tbe  etackiog 
of  ice  (as  into  crevasses),  under  sudden  strain,  and  the  regclatioai 
of  ice  in  oooiact.  A  result  of  this  last  process  is  that  fiini  1 1 
are  not  penaanent,  bat  having  been  produced  by  ifaa  paasaga 
of  ice  over  an  obstmctioo,  they  stdnequenUy  becomo  healed 
when  the  ice  proceeds  over  a  flatter  bed.  Finally  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  Racier  ice  behaves  in  some  sense 
like  a  viscous  fluid  iu  rooditkm  is  totally  ditfeifsit,  dne*  "  a 
fhflrr  is  i  fryililliim  inri  nt  Ihf  piiiiit  imi  ilmiihil  lypii.  iiiil 
it  never  has  other  thu  tbe  oystalliae  state." 

CharMttristics. — ^The  general  af^Kaiance  of  a  gjader  varies 
according  to  its  environment  of  position  and  temperature. 
The  upper  portion  is  hidden  by  bIM  and  often  Iqr  fre^ily  faUai 
■now,  Md  is  smooth  and  unhK&en.  During  the  summer,  irin 
little  snow  Mb,  the  body  of  the  ^ader  moves  away  fttmi  tbr 
snow-field  and  a  g^uag  crevasse  of  great  depth  b  nsuaUy 
established  called  tbe  batfcknmd,  which  b  sometimes  taken 
as  tbe  upper  limit  of  the  glacier.  Tbe  ^adei  as  it  moves  down 
the  valley  may  beoDoe"  loaded  "in  varieoawwi.  S«ds4alb 
send  periodical  ahowen  «(  stones  ^Mn  It  from  tha  bei^its,  and 
these  are  spread  out  into  long  lines  at  the  glader  ddea  aa  the  ioa 
moves  downwards  carrying  the  tock  fragmenU  wtth  it.  These 
are  the  "  lateral  moraines."  When  tiro  or  snore  gladers  descend* 
iog  adjacent  valleya  converge  into  one  glacbr  oae  or  mote  ddea 
«f  the  higher  valleys  disappear,  and  the  ice  that  wn  coataiaed 
in  several  valleys  u  now  carried  by  one.  In  the  simplest  case 
where  two  valleys  omverge  into  ooe  the  two  inner  lateral 
moraines  meet  and  continue  to  sUeam  down  the  larger  valley 
aa  one  "  median  moraine."  Where  severe  valleys  meet  there 
are  several  such  paralld  median  moraines,  and  so  long  as  tbe  ice 
reroairu  un)»okeD  these  will  be  carried  iq>on  the  surface  of  tbe 
glader  and  finally  tipped  over  the  end.  Here  is,  however, 
differential  heating  of  rock  and  ice,  and  if  the  Stones  carried 
are  thin  they  tend  to  sink  into  tlw  ice  becave  thcr  id)0ari> 
heat  readily  and  mdt  the  ice  under  them.  Dust  has  the 
same  effect  and  produces  "dust  weUs"  that  honeycomb  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ice  with  botes  into  which  the  dnSt  sinks, 
li  the  moraine  rocks  are  thick  they  prevent  tbe  loe  under 
them  from  melting  in  sunlii^t,  and  isolated  blocks  dten 
remain  supported  upon  ice-^Bais  in  the  form  of  ice  taUca, 
which  finally  collapse,  so  that  such  racks  mqr  h*  scattered 
out  of  the  line  «f  the  Baniae.  Aa  tbo  tfbdcr  dneeflda  lata 
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is  KaiuD  liiftory  u  the  umed  retaiocn  of  the  feudal  buons 
«r  ihe  condottieri  of  the  Italian  lepublici.  Under  the  empire, 
BotwlhrtandiDg  sumpltiaiy  euulments,  the  pauioa  for  the 
ireoa  iteadily  increased.  Augaatus,  indeed,  limited  the  shorn 
to  tiro  a  year,  and  forbade  a  praetor  to  exhibit  ntore  than  i  so 
Cladiators,  yet  allusions  in  Horace  {Sat.  iL  3.  85)  and  Peraius 
(n.  48)  ^ow  that  100  pairs  was  the  fasbtunable  number  for 
private  enteitainmeots;  and  in  the  Marmor  Aacyranum  the 
tmi^nr  aUtct  that  mon  tbaii  ifl^oos  men  had  b»ight  during 
kn  rripi.  The  imbecile  Claudius  was  devoted  to  this  paitime*, 
a.'.'l  «i>uld  sit  from  morning  t  ill  night  in  his  chair  of  state,  desceod- 
*c(  Mtw  and  then  to  the  arena  to  coax  or  force  the  reluctant 
iMiaton  to  resume  tbeir  bloody  work.  Under  Nero  senators 
ud  even  wdl-bora  women  appeared  as  combatants;  and 
Juvenal  (viii.  199)  has  banded  down  to  eternal  infamy  the 
4ew«B^lkat  of  the  Gracchi  who  appeared  without  disguise  as  a 
nswiaf,  and  begged  his  U(c  from  the  secular,  who  blushed  to 
(Au|ue'  one  so  noble  and  so  vile.*  Tiius,  whom  his  countrymen 
tanuMd  the  Clement,  ordered  a  show  which  lasted  100  days; 
ud  Trajan,  in  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  Decebalus, 
*a!ubtled  joeo  pairs  of  gladiators.  Domitian  at  the  Saturnalia 
■kf  arranged  a  battle  between  dwarfs  and  women.  Even 

of  high  birth  fought  in  the  arena,  and  it  was  not  till 
■  a  m  that  the  practice  was  fbtbiddcn  by  edict.  How  widely 
*4e  uiie  fee  ibeM  sanguinary  spectacles  extended  throughout 

he  k^aua  provinces  is  attested  by  monumeats,  inscriptions 
wW.  'ae  remains  of  vast  amphi theatres.    From  Britain  to  Syria 

aere  «u  not » town  ol  any  siac  that  could  not  boast  its  arena 
lo-aal  games.   After  Italy,  Gaul,  North  Africa  and  Spain 

wA  man  famous  hw  their  amphitheatres;  and  Greece  was  the 

-tuy  ftMun  province  where  the  institution  never  thoroughly 

wta  muL 

^iiMfiaiMS  were  commonly  drawn  cither  from  prisoners  of 
mr  4r  item  or  ctiniinals  condemned  to  death.  Thus  in  the 
>a  ^am  we  read  of  tattooed  Britons  in  their  war  chariots, 
•  -Y       '■^'•h  their  peculiar  bucklers  and  scimitars.  Moors 
!w  rittages  round  Atlas  and  negroes  from  central  Africa, 
» ihe  Coloaseam.   Down  to  the  time  of  Ihe  empire 
^  oalcfaaont  such  as  brigands  and  incendiaries, 

jiuysirfiil  to  the  arena;  but  by  Caligula,  Qaudius  and 
^paniihDRit  was  extended  to  minor  openers,  such  as 
peculation,  in  order  to  supply  the  growing  demand 
<u  the  first  century  of  the  empire  it  was  lawful 
^:&ictatbeiriUTCsasgUdiator5,but  this  was  forbidden 
^  SlafCiH  Awdius.  Besides  these  three  regular 
fi—  Kit  reauited  by  a  considerable  number  of 
L  iiTBH"  rit'f*  who  had  squandered  their  cstatci 
rMklhcMCMraMCttfaM  (foJuiforjam,  by  which 

 J  bonnd  themadves  to  the  loitistii.  Even 

f  :  ^"^L  j«  wftaic  Ml  iddom  entered  the  lists,  cither  for 
«  '  .jireg  Mia  gratify  the  whim  of  Bomedissolutc 

r,  Commodus,  actually  ^ipearcd  in 
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-  -a  -r'"*  in  icbools  (fiufi)  owned  cither  by 
«  .V  WM  ciliKU,  and  though  (he  trade  of  n 
i^ncetut,  to  own  Rladi.iturs  and  let 
nssedalciilimnte  lirim  h  uf  lommcTCC. 
J.,  ei3 a  .\itittti,  c<iiiKMt»litt«  1"*  'fwo** 
X  ui  Bwle  in  purili*"iii|l  a  Iwi'd. 
B  SS.I  »wip  kiBiKlI  l.y  MinsMiliiiK  to  Ii-l 
;.fjLf  .i«lYtrunislavfit  and  1  riininah, 
_  — ..  ^  ]|Bve  been  i"""  'lanRcrous 
^  -i,  rijm  w  ronvi.  U;  and,  ihougli 
aB«.-ir»  wrr  -I  n.  .r«ily  mi1.J«I 
j»|,„l«r»  iliii«ivcn:i|  al 
Zr~Z!L^iKA  ill  Ibf  many 
*  ,  ^  ^  J„jUl"lf'  I"'.  »" 

■     Vuw.^lel'^*'"'  "'•''^-j- 
j,jjai»rt  mjioml  (ar 


presented  with  broad  pieces,  chains  and  jewelled  bdmeta.  luth 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples;  poets  like  Mattial 
sang  his  pro¥reas;  his  portrait  was  multiple  oa  va«ca,  laaps 
and  gems;  and  hl^bom  ladies  contended  for  his  bvowk 
Miied,  too,  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  dty,  there  must  have 
been  many  noble  barbarians  condemned  to  the  vile  trade  by  the 
hard  fate  of  war.  There  are  few  finer  chancten  in  Ronua 
history  than  the  Thraciao  Spartacus,  who,  cscaiMng  with  seventy 
of  his  comrades  from  the  schod  of  Lentplus  St  C^na,  Ibr  ihtee 
years  defied  the  legions  of  Rome;  and  after  Antony's  defeit  at 
Actium,  Ihe  only  part  of  his  army  that  remained  Jaithfiil  ta 
his  cause  were  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  w"*"*^  at  CyiicM 
to  grace  his  anticipated  victory. 

There  were  various  classes  of  gladiaton,  distinguiibed  bf 
tbefr  arms  or  modes  of  fighting.  11>e  Somnites  fought  with  the 
national  weapons — a  large  oblong  shield,  a  vizor,  a  plumed 
helmet  and  a  short  sword-  The  Thraces  had  a  amall  round 
buckler  and  a  dagger  curved  like  a  sgrtlie;  they  were  genenlly 
pitted  ogainst  the  Mirmillones,  lAo  were  armed  In  Gallic  fuhion 
with  helmet,  sn-ord  and  shidd,  and  were  so  called  frun  the  fiih 
OiaMi'>)'>e>  ar  fiofffi£pot)  which  served  ts  the  crest  of  thdi  bcbntt 
In  like  manner  the  Rctiarius  was  matched  with  the  Secntot.: 
the  former  had  nothing  on  but  a  abort  tunic  or  apron,  aad  sought 
to  entangle  his  pursuer,  who  was  fully  aimed,  with  the  casl-nci 
(jaeulum)  that  he  carried  in  his  right  hand;  and  if  auccsatfal, 
be  despatched  him  with  the  trident  {Iridtrnt,  Jtufina)  that  lie 
carried  in  his  left.  We  may  also  mention  the  Andabatae  wbo 
are  generally  believed  to  have  fought  on  horseback  and  wore 
helmets  with  closed  viiora;  the  Dimachaeri  of  the  later  cu^ic, 
wbo  carried  a  short  sword  ia  each  hand;  the  Essedarii,  whs 
fought  from  chariots  like  the  ancient  Britons;  the  Ibplonachi, 
who  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour;  and  the  LftQUaiil,  wba 
tried  to  lasso  their  antagonists. 

Gladiators  also  received  special  names  according  to  Ihe 
time  or  drcnmstances  In  wUch  they  exercised  tbdr  calEag. 
The  Bustuarii  have  already  been  mentioned;  the  Catervari! 
fought,  not  in  pairs,  but  in  bands;  the  Ueridiani  came  forward 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  (or  the  entertainment  of  those  spectston 
who  had  not  left  their  seats;  the  Ordinarii  fought  only  in  pairs, 
in  the  regular  way;  the  Fiscales  were  trained  and  wap^oneA 
at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  treasury;  the  Pacgniarii  used 
harmless  weapons,  and  their  exhibition  was  a  sham  one;  the 
Postulaticii  were  those  whose  appearance  was  asked  as  a  favour 
from  the  ^vcr  of  the  show,  in  addition  to  those  already  exhibited. 

The  shows  were  announced  some  days  before  they  took 
pbcc  by  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  houses  and  public  buildings, 
copies  of  which  were  abo  sold  in  the  streets.  These  bills  gave 
thcnamcsof  the  chief  pain  of  competitors,  the  date  o(  the  show, 
the  name  of  the  giver  and  the  different  kinds  of  combats.  The 
Spectacle  began  with  a  procession  of  the  gladiators  through  the 
arena,  after  which  ihcir  swords  were  examined  by  the  giver  of 
the  show.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  sham  fight  {tradtaU. 
prgluiio)  with  wooden  swords  and  javelins.  The  signal  for  real 
fighting  was  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  those  who 
showed  fear  being  driven  on  to  the  arena  with  whips  and  red-hot 
irons.  Whcii  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  ^>cctators  shouted 
Hiibtt  (he  is  woonded) ;  if  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  advossry, 
he  lilted  up  his  forefinger  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pe«^, 
with  whom  (in  the  later  times  of  the  republic)  the  giver  kit  the 
dviihion  as  to  his  life  or  death.  If  the  specUtors  were  in  favour 
of  mercy,  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs;  if  they  desired  the 
death  of  the  conquered  gladiator,  they  turned  thdr  thuinhs 
diiwnwards.*  The  reward  of  victory  consisted  of  branches  of 
■lalm,  sometimes  U  money.  Gladiators  who  had  exercised 
their  calling  for  a  long  tbne,  or  such  as  displayed  special  skill 
aiKl  liravety,  were  presented  with  a  wooden  sword  (rnJu),  and 
dlKbargnl  (rem  further  service. 

1  A  .lifr<Tcnt  actounl  u  ^t-en  by  Mawon  Juveual  liL  3*..^ 
«v»-  "Those  who  wished  the  death  of  the  conqueiwl  gladiatte 
luiiiid  ih«r  thumbs  towards  theb  U««a,  aia  «i«narw  h»«wo*«a 
in  sial.  him  J  thoK  who  wished  him  to  be  ipaied.  turned  their  ihanhs 
dbwuwanls, »  a  signal  Iw  dmivini  Ihe  awonl. 
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Both  the  I  Minimi  En  which  ^dkUrid  games  wm  htU  by 

Ronua  moralist*,  utd  the  toflucocc  tlut  they  excniced  upon  ibe 
moral*  and  gcniu*  o[  (he  luiicui,  deserve  notice.  Tbc  Rximan  wai 
ntentially  cruet,  not  so  much  from  ipile  or  vindictlvpnesn  as  from 
tiltousncss  and  defective  cympathie*.  Thn  element  of  inhttmanity 
ud  bruUlity  muit  have  been  deeply  ingrained  in  tbc  national 
cbtracter  to  nave  allowed  the  Bamea  to  become  (wpuUr,  but  tbcpe 
can  be  no  doubt  tlut  it  was  ted  and  (ostcrcd  bv  the  savage  (orm 
jihlch  i^ir amusements  took-  That  the  ught  of  bloodshed  provokea 
a  love  of  bloodshed  and  cnieky  h  a  commonplace  of  montU.  To 
Ac  honon  of  tbc  aicna  m  My  attribute  in  part,  Mt  only  tht 
bniial  treatment  of  their  sbvea  aod  priaonen.  1>ut  the  frequency 
•(  suicide  among  the  Roman*.  On  the  piher  hand,  we  should  be 
ctrcful  not  to  exaggerate  the  effects  or  draw  100  swecpins  intcr- 
cacei  from  the  prevalence  ol  iM*  desrading  amusement.  Human 
auora  i*  happily  iUoeicali  and  we  know  tluc  many  of  the  Roman 
Haieunen  wtioigaveincMfamcs.atid  ihem*e)vc*cqoyed  ibceesiahta 
of  blood,  were  m  every  other  department  of  life  irreproachable-^ 
indulsent  fathers,  humane  generals  and  mild  rulers  of  provinces. 
In  the  present  stale  of  society  it  b  difHcult  to  conceive  how  a  man 
ef  taste  can  have  endured  to  gau  upon  a  scene  of  human  butchery. 
Vet  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  so  loBg  since  bcac-baiting  waa 
pr^ibited  in  England,  and  we  arc  onlv  now  attaining  that  stage  of 
nviiality  in  respect  of  cruelly  to  animals  that  was  reached  in  the  Slh 
century,  by  the  help  of  Christbnily,  in  reipecl  ol  cruelty  to  men. 
We  shall  not  then  be  greatly  surprised  H  hardly  one  of  the  Roman 
□wralbts  is  (flund  to  raise  hia  voica  a^imt  this  amusement,  eacept 
on  the  score  of  extravagance.  Cicero  in  a  well-known  possan  com- 
mends the  gladlitorial  games  as  the  best  d^iplinc  against  (tie  fear 
el  ileath  and  suflering  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  The 
mqer  Pliny,  who  perhaps  of  all  Romans  appfoochesncsieit  to  our 
idea)  oif  •  cultttred  gentlemaa,  atMakampravim^y  of  ihcm.  UaRui 
Aureliua,  though  he  did  much  lo  alitqiatc  their  honor*,  yet  in  hia 
writing*  condemns  the  monotony  rather  than  the  cruel^.  Seneca 
is  Indeed  a  *ptcndid  exception,  and  hi*  letter  to  LentuTui  is  an 
(toqiKM  protest  against  this  inhuman  sport.  But  it  b  without 
a  pasalld  tiU  we  come  to  the  writing*  of  the  Chtittian  fathers, 
TvtulUan.  Lactaniius,  Cyprian  aod  Auffustinc.  In  the  ConJcstiottM 
ot  the  lost  there  occurs  a  aarraiivc  which  b  worth  quoting  as  a  proof 
of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  games  exercised  even  on  a 
Itli^atM  man  and  a  Christbn.  He  tells  us  how  his  friend  Allpiu* 
tMS  dragged  against  hu  will  to  the  amphitheatre,  how  be  *trov« 
to  quiet^b  conscience  by  closing  his  eye*,  how  at  some  exciting 
crisis  the  shouts  of  the  wnole  assembly  aroused  his  curiosity,  how 
be  looked  and  was  lost,  gfvw  dnink  with  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
returned  again  and  again,  knowing  his  guilt  yot  unable  to  abstain. 
The  first  Cntistianemperor  was  persuaded  tousueaaedict  abotishinir 
^idiaiorial  games  (jas),  yet  ui  404  we  read  of  an  exhibition  ol 
gladiators  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Honor! us  over  the  Goths, 
and  it  bsald  that  they  were  not  totally  extinct  in  the  West  till  the 
time  of  Theodorie. 

Gladiator*  formed  admirable  modds  for  the  *culptor.  tKw  of 
the  finest  {Heces  ol  ancient  sculpture  that  has  cme  down  to  us  is 
the"  Wounded  Gladiator"  of  the  National  Museumat  Naples.  The 
totalled  "  Fighting  Cladbior"  of  the  UorEhcsecollectioii,nawin  the 
Mnseuiaof  the  Louvte.and  ihe"E>yingGiadiator"of  theCapitolinc 
Huseun,  which  inspired  the  famous  *tanaa  of  CkiUt  UarM,  have 
been  pronotuKcd  by  modern  antiquaries  to  represent,  not  gladhitors. 
bat  wanioia.  In  this  connexion  we  mav  mention  the  admirable 
picture  of  GErome  which  bears  the  title,  Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  tc 
i^tant." 

Hm  attention  of  archaeologist*  has  been  recently  directed  to  the 
Msaesac  of  gladiators.  Tbcac  tesserae,  of  which  about  nxty  exist  in 
varioiB  museum*,  are  small  cbbng  labbts  of  irory  or  bone,  with 
aa  inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  first  line  contains 
a  name  in  the  nominative  ca<e.  presumably  that  of  the  gladiator; 
the  second  line  a  name  in  the  genitive,  that  of  the  pclranui  or 
iamiiua;  the  third  line  begins  with  the  letters  SP  (for  ibtctatm 
^approved),  which  shows  that  the  gladiator  had  pasted  tiis  pre- 
fiminary  trials;  this  is  followed  by  a  day  of  a  Roman  month:  and 
■a  the  fourth  line  are  the  names  of  inc  consuls  of  a  particular  year. 

AUTHOiiTtBs. — All  needful  information  on  the  svbKct  will  be 
found  in  L.  Friediander's  DarilellungeTi  omi  drr  SiMniMsdukU  Hmhi, 
(p*nii.,6lhed.,  iS89),and  in  the  section  by  him  on ^'  The  Games 
til  Marquatdt's  Rimiicbt  SiMlsvtnaaUutii.  iii.  (iSSs)  P-  5^:  see 
also  article  by  G.  Lafayc  in  Parembeiv  and  SagUo.  DUtiennaitt 
dnaalMiitt.  SeealsoT,  W.  Ritw:hl,  SWiMffiidilslsrsMdSfid} 
and  P.  I.  Meier,  De  dadiahm  Xmmm  faanHamt  tt^tmt  (1881}. 
Tha  articlea  by  Upsaiu  on  the  Aifaniaffti  and  aat^lkeatrHM  in 
Ciacvia*,  rfoMKntr  aMffgatfafmn  JIftMunMi,  ia.,  aiay  still  be 
consulicd  with  advanUge. 

0LADI0LD8,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonOus  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Iridaceae.  They  arc  herljaceotn  plants 
gniving  from  a  solid  ftbrous-eoated  butb  (or  corm),  with  long 
Bartow  plaited  leaves  and  a  terminal  one-sided  spike  of  generally 
biglit-colottTcd  frrcgular  Oowen.  The  segments  e(  (he  limb  of 
fhepei&oth  are  very  uiteqnal,  theperianthtube  b  carved,  AiniK^ 


shaped  and  wldenliic  upwards,  tlie  segments  equalliiig  or 
exceeding  the  tube  In  length.  Tfaere  are  about  150  known 
species,  a  large  nnoiber  ol  which  arc  South  African,  but  the 
genus  extends  into  tropical  Africa,  forming  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mountain  vegetation,  and  as  far  north  as  central 
Etiiope  and  western  Asia.  One  species  C.  iUyriau  (sometimes 
(cgaidcd  as  a  variety  of  G.  ammmHis)  Is  found  wild  in  England, 
in  the  New  Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the  i^tecies 
have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  Englbh  flower-gardens, 
where  both  the  introduced  species  and  the  modern  varieties 
bred  from  them  are  very  ornamental  and  popular.  C.  utftum 
has  been  cultivated  since  1396,  and  G.  tysawfiims  since  1619^ 
white  many  addillotial  species  were  introduced  during  the  latter 
bait  of  the  iSth  century.  One  of  the  earlier  of  the  hybrids 
origiiuted  in  gardens  was  the  beautiful  G.  CelvUiei,  ndsed  in  the 
nursery  of  MrColvlUeof  Chelsea  in  t8>3  from  G.irsi^  fertilised 
by  G.  cordinalis.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  igth  century,  however, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  bad  successfully  crossed  the 
showy  G.  cardiHoiit  with  the  smaller  but  more  frec-fiowering 
C-  blamtia,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  race  of  great 
beanty  and  fertility.  Other  crosses  were  made  with  C.  IriiHi, 
£7.  opfotilijlona,  G.  kirsulus,  G.  alalus  and  C  psUtacinus;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  production  of  0.  gandamiis  that  lh« 
gladiolus  really  became  a  general  favourite  in  gardens.  This 
fine  hybrid  was  raised  in  18^7  by  M.  Bcdtnghaus,  gardener  to 
the  due  d'Aremberg,  at  Engjilcn,  dossing  C.  fiUtofinus  and 
G.  cardiHolis.  Ihen  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  before 
the  goHdaetntit  type  had  became  fairly  fixed  the  services  of 
other  species  were  brought  into  force,  and  the  most  Iflteiy  <rf 
these  were  C.  oppotitifiorus  (which  shows  In  the  white  forms), 
G.  Nandut  and  G.  ratmtia.  Other  species  may  also  have  been 
used,  but  in  any  case  the  gandaventis  gladiolus,  as  we  now  know 
it.  Is  the  result  of  much  crossing  and  fnter-cresting  between 
the  best  forms  as  they  developed  (J.  Weathers,  PraOka  GutA 
to  Garden  Ptanls).  ^nce  that  lime  Innumerable  varieties  have 
appeared  only  to  sink  into  oblivion  upon  being  replaced  by 
still  finer  [nroduciions. 

The  modem  varieties  of  gladioU  have  almost  «>mpletely 
<friven  the  natml  species  out  of  gardens,  except  la  bManlca] 
collections.  Tlie  most  gorgeous  groups— in  addftion  to  the 
;(tRrfnir>trfrtype--arethoseknewn  under  the  names  of  Z^MOMief, 
CliildH,  nanceianns  and  bratchteytnsis.  The  last-named  was 
raisedbyaHrHoolterBt  Brencfateyin  iB48,and  althottgji  quite 
distinct  la  ippmnnce  from  goictoeMtu,  it  nndoubtcdiy  had 
that  variety  as  one  of  its  parents.  Oiring  to  the  brffiaat  scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowcn,  this  is  always  a  great  favourite  for  planting 
in  beds.  The  ttmoinei  forms  originated  at  Nancy,  En  France, 
by  fettilizingC  ^r^ww-oiirafvrwith  pollen  from  CgaifdOTmtij, 
;  the  first  flower  appearing  in  1877,  and  the  plants  bang  put  fnto 
commerce  in  1880.  The  CkiUti  gladioli  first  anteated  fa  iS8t, 
having  been  raised  at  Baden-Baden  by  Herr  Max  LeichtKn 
from  the  best  forms  of  C.  fandaftnsit  and  G.  SauMderti.  The 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties  are  of  great  size  and  substance,  often 
measuring  7 109  in.  across,  while  the  range  of  colour  Is  marvellous, 
with  shades  of  grey,  purple,  scarlet,  salmon,  crimson,  rose,  white, 
pink,  yellow,  &c.,  often  beautifully  mottled  and  blotched  In  the 
throat.  The  plants  are  vigorous  in  growth,  often  reaching  a 
height  of  4  to  S  ft.  C.  nancticHUi  wps  raised  at  Nancy  by 
MM.  Litmoine  and  were  first  put  into  commerce  in  i88g.  Next 
to  the  Childti  group  they  are  the  most  beaulifu],  and  have  the 
bbodof  tbcbest  forms  of  G.Saundrrrimi  C.  tcmoinei  in  their 
veins.  The  plants  are  tiuile  as  hardy  as  thegundiivntrij  hybrids, 
and  the  coloors  of  the  flowers  arc  almost  as  brilliant  and  varied 
la  htie  as  those  of  the  CkUdst  section. 

A  deep  and  rather  slifT  sandy  knm  t*  the  best  soil  for  the  gladioliis, 
and  this  should  be  trenched  up  in  October  and  enriched  with  well- 
decomposed  manure,  consisting  partly  of  cow  dung,  the  manure  being 
disposed,  altogether  below  the  corms,  a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  iicnch,  say  9  in.  Inm  the  surface,  and  another  layer  at  doutM 
that  depth.  The  corm  aboaU  be  planted  in  succesMoa  at  Intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks  ihiougk  tbc  momhsof  March,  April  and  Mayi 
about  3  to  S  in.  deep  and  at  least  I  ft.  apart,  a  little  pure  ami  or  sand 
being  bid  over  each  before  the  earth  is  closed  bt  about  them,  an 
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amngement  which  may  be  advantageeiMly  ((rflowed  with  bulbous 
phnU  generally.  In  hot  lumiiwr  weather  they  should  have  a  Eood 
muldtlniE  oT  well-decayed  manure,  and,  u  aaoa  as  the  Rower  spikes 
are  produced,  liquid  manure  may  occasionally  be  given  them  wiih 
advantage. 

The  gladiolua  a  cawly  raited  Irom  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  pots  of  rich  soil  placed  in  slight  heat,  the  pots 
being  kept  near  the  glass  alter  ihey  begin  to  grow,  and  the  plants 
being  gradually  hardened  to  permit  their  being  placed  ouc-ot-doon 
in  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  sununer.  Modem  growers  often  RTOW  the 
seeds  in  the  open  in  April  on  a  nicely  prepared  bed  in  drills  about 
6  in.  apart  and  }  in.  deep,  covering  ttiem  with  finely  sifted  gritty 
mould.  The  seed  bed  Is  then  pressed  down  evenly  and  firnily, 
watered  occasionally  and  kept  f(ee  f«im  weeds  during  the  summer. 
In  October  they  will  have  ripened  off,  and  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
•oil,  and  stored  in  paper  ban  in  a  dry  room  secure  from  frost.  They 
will  have  made  little  bulbs  from  the  uzc  of  a  hazel  nut  downward^ 
accoitling  to  their  vieour.  In  the  spring  ihcy  should  be  ptantca 
like  the  old  bulb*,  and  ibc  larger  ones  will  flower  during  the  wason, 
i^ile  the  smaller  ones  must  be  again  harvested  and  planted  out  aa 
before.  The  time  occupied  from  the  sowing  ofithe  aecAvatil  the 
plant  attains  its  fud  strength  is  from  three  to  tour  years.  The 
approved  sorti.  which  are  identiliHl  by  name,  arc  multiplin]  by 
means  of  butblets  or  offsets  or  "  spawn,"  v-hich  form  around  (he 
principal  bulb  or  corm;  but  in  this  they  vary  ^reailv,  some  kinds 
Ivmiuing  abundant  increase  and  soon  beeoming  plentiful,  while 
Others  persistently  refuse  to  yield  oETscIs,  The  stalely  hubil  and 
rich  glowing  colours  of  the  modem  gladioli  render  ilicm  evcccdini.'ly 
•ahiaWc  as  decorative  pbnts  during  the  (ate  -nmnf  r  mriTnh;.  Tlicy 
■re,  moreover,  very  desirable  and  userul  lie  f  <r  <  .  f  r  ihe 
nurpoae  of  room  decoration,  (or  while  the  b:  >.  .  lI.:.  lu  list 
■mn  lor  some  days  if  cat  either  early  in  the  morning  ur  late  in  ibe 
evening,  the  undeveloped  buds  open  in  suecwsiew.  If  the  mtatkt  jrc 
kept  In  water,  so  Aat  ■  cu(  tfitx  will  go  on  blooming  for  some  time. 

OLUKHBIll  (Old  Norse  Ctadskemr),  in  Scaiidinaviaii 
mythology,  the  region  of  joy  and  home  of  Odin.  Valhalla, 
Uw  paradise  whither  the  heroes  who  felt  in  battle  were  escorted, 
wa»  situated  there. 

flUOSTCWB,  JOHN  HALL  (1817-1902),  English  chemist, 
wasbornat  Hackney,  London,  on  the  7ih  of  March  1837.  From 
childhood  he  showed  great  aptitude  for  science;  geology  was 
hit  hvourile  subject,  but  since  this  in  bis  father's  opinion  did 
not  afford  a  career  of  promise,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry, 
which  he  studied  under  Thomas  Graham  at  University  CoU^, 
London,  and  Liebig  at  Gicssen,  where  he  graduated  at  Ph.D. 
in  1847.  la  1850  he  became  chemical  lecturer  at  St  Thomas's 
hoqnial,  and  three  yeata  later  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodety  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  twenty-six.  From  185S 
to  1861  he  served  on  the  toy^  commission  on  lighthoutes.  and 
from  1864  to  1868  was  a  member  of  the  war  office  committee 
on  gun-cotton.  From  1874  to  1S77  he  was  FullcriBn  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution^  in  1874  he  was  chosen 
bst  president  of  the  Physical  Society,  and  in  1877-1879  he  was 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  In  1897  the  Royal  Soa'cty 
recognized  his  fifty  yeam  of  scientific  work,  by  awarding  him  the 
Davy  medal.  Dr  Gladstone's  researches  were  large  in  number 
and  wide  in  range,  dealing  to  a  great  extent  with  problems 
that  lie  on  the  border-line  between  physics  and  chemistry. 
Thus  a  number  of  his  inquiries,  and  those  not  the  least  importan  t, 
were  partly  chemical,  partly  optical.  He  determined  the  optical 
constants  of  hundreds  of  substances,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing whether  any  of  the  elements  possesses  more  than  one  atomic 
refraction.  Again,  he  investigated  the  connexion  between  the 
optical  behaviour,  density  and  chemical  composition  of  ethereal 
oils,  and  the  relation  Between  mtdccular  magnetic  rotation  and 
the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  So 
early  as  1S56  he  showed  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope 
in  chemical  research,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  that 
the  Fraunhofer  spectrum  at  sunrise  and  sunwt  differs  from  that 
at  midday,  his  conclusion  being  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
must  be  responsible  for  many  of  its  absorption  lines,  which 
indeed  were  tabscquently  traced  to  the  oxygen  and  water-vapour 
in  the  air.  Another  portion  of  hit  work  wasof  an  electro- chemical 
character.  His  studies,  with  Alfred  Tribe  (1840-1885)  and  W, 
Hibbert,  In  the  chemistry  of  the  storage  battery,  have  added 
largdy  to  our  knowledge,  while  the  "  copper-xinc  couple,"  with 
«Aidi  his  name  Is  associated  together  with  that  of  Tribe,  among 
other  (Ungs,  afforded  a  tSi^  means  of  prepating  certain 


organo-metallic  compounds,  and  thus  praihoted  meaicfc  h 
branches  of  organic  chemittry  where  those  bodies  are  espcciaUy 
useful.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  work  on  phoq>horut, 
on  explosive  cufaatances,  auch  aa  Iodide  of  nitiqgen,  gun-cottoB 
and  the  fulminatea,  on  the  influesca  oi  mass  in  the  proccw  al 
chemical  reactions,  and  on  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  on  the 
germination  of  plants.  Dr  Gladstone  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  educational  questions,  and  from  1873  to  1894  be  was 
a  member  of  the  Locdon  School  Board.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  aitd  an  early  supporter  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Astociation.  Hit  death  occurred 
suddenly  in  London  on  the  6th  of  October  igoa. 

GLADSTOHB,  WILUAM  EWART  <iao9-iS98),  British 
statesman,  was  I>om  on  the  agth  of  December  iSog  at  No.  69 
Rodney  Street,  Liverpool.  Hit  forefathers  were  Gledttaoes 
of  Gledslanes,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire;  or  in  Scottish 
phrase,  Glcdstanes  of  that  Ilk.  As  years  went  on  their  estates 
dwindled,  atKl  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centtiry  Gledstanes 
was  sold.  The  adjacent  property  of  Arthurshiel  remained  is 
the  hands  of  the  family  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer.  Then 
the  SOB  of  the  last  GledstanesofArthurahiel  removed  loBiggar, 
where  he  opened  the  business  of  a  maltster.  His  grandson. 
Thorns  Gladstone  (for  to  the  name  was  modified),  became  a 
corn-merchant  at  Leith.  He  happened  to  send  his  eldest  ton. 
John,  to  Liverpool  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain  there,  and  the  energy 
and  aptitude  of  the  young  man  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  a  leading  corn-merchant  of  LiYerpod,  who  recommended  him 
to  settle  in  that  city.  Beginning  his  commercial  career  as  a 
clerk  in  his  patron's  bouse,  John  Gladstone  lived  to  become 
one  of  the  mercbant-princes  of  Liverpool,  a  baronet  and  a 
member  of  parilament.  He  £ed  in  1851  at  the  age  of  et^ty- 
seven.  Sir  John  Gladstone  was  a  pure  Scotsman,  a  Lowlaodcr 
by  birth  and  descent.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Robertson  of  Stomoway,  sometime  provost  of  Dingwall.  Ptovcst 
Robertson  belonged  to  the  Clan  Donachie,  and  by  this  marriage 
the  robust  and  buuncs5>like  qualities  of  the  Lowlander  were 
blended  with  the.  poetic  imj^uuthm,  the  seaiibility  and  fira 
of  the  Gad. 

John  and  Anne  Gladstone  had  six  children.  The  fourth  loa, 
William  Ewart,  was  named  after  a  merchant  of  Liverpool  who 
was  his  father's  friend.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
remarkably  good  child,  and  much  beloved  at  home,  "'f^^ 
In  r8i8  or  i8t9  Mrs  Gladsttme,  who  belonged  to  the 
EvangeUcal  school,  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
she  believed  her  son  William  had  been  "  truly  converted  to  God." 
After  some  tuKion  at  tbe  vicarage  of  Seafortb,  a  watering-placa 
near  Liverpool,  tbe  boy  went  to  Eton  in  1811.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hartopp  Knapp.  His  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Robertson  Gladstone,  were  already  at  Eton.  Thomas  was  in  the 
fifth  form,  and  William,  who  was  placed  in  tbq  middle  reiMve 
of  the  fourth  form,  becam^  his  eldest  biDlber's  fag.  He  woikcd 
hard  at  his  classical  lessons,  and  supplemented  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  school  by  studying  mathematics  in  the  holidays. 
Mr  Hawtrey,  afterwards  headmaster,  commended  a  copy  o( 
his  Latin  verses,  and  "  sent  him  up  for  good  ";  and  this  ex- 
perience first  led  the  young  student  to  associate  intellectual 
work  with  the  ideas  of  ambition  and  success.  He  was  not  a 
fine  scholar,  in  that  restricted  sense  of  tbe  term  which  implies 
a  special  aptitude  for  turning  English  into  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
for  original  veruficstion  in  the  classical  languages.  "  Hia 
composition,"  we  read,  "  was  Stiff,"  but  he  was  imbued  with 
the  substance  of  his  authors;  and  a  contemporary  who  was  in 
tbe  uxth  form  with  himrecorded  that  "  when  there  were  thrilling 
passages  of  Virgil  or  Homer,  ordifiicult  passages  in  the  Scripiorn 
Graeci,  to  translate,  he  or  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  was  generally 
called  up  to  edify  the  class  with  quotation  or  translation,"  By 
common  consent  be  was  pre-eminently  God-fearing,  orderly 
and  conscientious.  "  At  Eton,"  taid  Bishop  Hamilton  itf 
Salisbury,  "  I  was  a  thoroughly  idle  boy,  but  I  was  saved  from 
some  worse  things  by  getting  to  know  Gladstone."  His  most 
intimate  friend  was  Arthur  H^Iaa,  by  universal  acknowbdg" 
ment  the  most  remarkable  EteoiM  ^  lu*  dayj  but  be  was  not 
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(enenlly  popobr  or  even  widely  known.  He  was  icen  to  the 
gratett  advantage,  and  wu  most  thoraughly  at  home,  in  the 
debate!  of  the  Eign  Society,  (earnedly  called  "  The  Literati,"  and 
vulfuly  "  Pap,"  and  in  ihc  editorship  of  the  £Im  MuccSany. 
He  left  Eton  u  Christnus  iSir.  lie  read  fw  di  nMwths  with 
privale  tuton,  and  In  October  tSi8  went  up  to  Christ  Church, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  be  was  nominated  to  a  studenlthip. 

At  Oxford  Gladstone  read  steadily,  but  not  laboriously, 
till  he  neorcd  his  final  schools.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
nnde^paduate  career  he  took  a  brief  but  brilliant  iharc  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  was  succcstlvely  secretary 
and  president.  He  made  his  first  q>ccch  on  the  iith  of  February 
1850.  Brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  o(  Canning,  he 
defended  Roman  Catholic  emancipalioB,  and  thought  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  govern  men  t  unworthy  of  natiMial  confidence. 
He  opposed  the  removsl  of  Jewish  disabilities,  arguing,  we  are 
told  a  contemporary,  "  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelicals," 
and  pleaded  lor  the  gradual  extinction,  in  preference  to  the 
knmediate  abolition,  of  siavtry.  But  his  great  achievement 
was  a  speech  against  the  Whig  Reform  liilL  One  who  heard 
tUs  fanoui  discourse  says:  "  Most  of  the  speaheia  rose,  more 
or  less,  above  their  usual  level,  but  when  Mr  Gladstone  sat 
down  we  all  of  us  felt  that  an  epoch  in  our  hva  had  occurred. 
It  certainly  was  the  finest  ^ecch  of  his  that  I  ever  heard." 
Bidiop  Charles  Wordsworth  said  that  hiscxpcrtencc  of  Gladstone 
at  thb  tune  "  made  me  (and  I  doubt  net  others  also)  fed  no  less 
sure  than  of  my  own  existence  that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christ 
Church  undergraduate,  would  one  day  rise  to  be  prime  minister 
d  England."  Id  December  1831  Gladstone  crowned  his  career 
^  taking  a  double  first-class.  Lord  Halifax  (1S00-18B5)  used 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading 
requisite  for  the  highest  honours:  "  My  douUe-first  must  have 
been  a  better  thing  than  Fed's;  Gladstone's  must  have  been 
better  than  mine." 

Now  came  the  choice  of  a  profesuon.  Deeply  aiudous  to  make 
the  bca  IBS  of  his  life,  Cbdstone  turned  his  thoughts  to  holy 
orders.  But  his  father  had  determined  to  make  hiin 
f-f^^  a  politician.  Quilling  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
Gladstone  spent  six  months  in  Italy,  learning  the 
hnguage  and  studying  art.  In  the  following  September 
be  was  suddenly  recalled  to  England,  to  undertake  his  first 
pariiamentary  campaign.  The  fifth  duke  of  Newcastle  was  one 
of  the  chief  potentates  of  the  High  Tory  party.  His  frank 
claim  to  "  do  what  he  Lkcd  with  his  own"  intbercpresentation 
Newark  has  given  him  a  place  in  political  history.  But  that 
claim  had  been  rudely  disputed  by  the  return  of  a  Radical 
lawyer  at  the  election  tA  i8ji.  The  Duke  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  citable  candidate  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  ascendancy  over 
the  rcbdiious  borough.  His  ion.  Lord  Lincoln,  had  beard 
Gladstone's  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill  delivered  in  the 
Oxford  Union,  and  had  written  home  that  "  a  man  had  uprisen 
in  Israd."  At  his  suggestion  the  duke  invited  Gladstone  to 
Uand  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest  against  Mr  Serjeant 
Wilde,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Tnuo.  The  last  of  the 
Unrdormcd  parliaments  was  dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December 
i8j>.  Gladstone,  addressing  the  electors  of  Newark,  said  that 
be  was  bound  by  the  opinions  of  no  man  and  no  party,  but  felt 
it  a  duly  to  watch  and  resist  that  growing  desire  for  change 
which  threatened  to  produce  "  along  with  partial  good  a  melan- 
choly preponderance  of  mischief."  The  first  principle  to  which 
he  looked  lor  national  salvation  was,  that  the"dutiesof  governors 
arc  strictly  and  peculiarly  rdipous,  and  that  Icgistaturcs,  like 
iadividuals,  are  bound  to  carry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit 
of  the  high  truths  th^  have  acknowledged."  The  conditioo  of 
the  pooc  demanded  special  attention;  bbour  thoukl  receive 
adequate  remuneration;  and  he  thought  favourably  of  the 
"aUoUnent  of  collage  grounds."  He  regarded  slavery  as 
saiKtioned  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  slaves  ought  to  be  educated 
and  gradually  emancipated.  The  contest  resulted  in  his  return 
at  the  bead  of  the  poU 

Tke  first  Rdonncd  parttantent  BKt  en  the  igth  ol  January 
iSss,  aad  tlw  jmug  mnbK  for  Ntwack  took  bis  Mat  fee  the  fint 


time  in  an  assembly  which  he  was  destined  to  adorn,  deU|^t 
and  astonish  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Hb  maiden  speech 

was  delivered  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  reply  to  what  was   

almost  a  personai  challenge.  The  coionial  seoctaiy, 
Mi  Stanl^,  afterwards  Lwd  Derby,  Inought  fonrard  Sim 
a  series  of  resolntioas  hi  favoor  erf  the  extinction  <rf 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  On  the  first  night  of  the  debate 
Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  under- 
secretary for  the  Colonics,  and  who  opfMMcd  the  resolulioaa 
as  proceeding  too  gradually  towanh  dMlitioii,  dted  cotaki 
occurrences  on  Sir  John  CUdslone's  plantation  in  Demerara 
to  illustrate  his  contention  that  the  system  of  slave-labour  io 
the  West  Indies  was  attended  by  great  mortality  among  tha 
slaves.  Gladstone  in  his  rcfdy — his  first  speech  in  the  House- 
avowed  that  he  bad  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question, "  and, 
if  he  might  say  so  much  without  exdting  snspicion,  a  stiO  deepee 
interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  (^humanity  and  of  religion." 
If  there  had  recently  been  a  high  mortality  on  bis  father's  planta- 
tion, it  was  due  to  the  age  of  the  slaves  rather  than  to  aiv 
peculiar  hardship  In  their  loL  It  was  true  that  the  ri'*f"ii«» 
system  ti  cnltivatkm  practised  In  Demerara  was  more  trying 
than  some  otheisi  but  then  it  might  be  said  that  no  two  trades 
were  equally  conducive  to  health.  Sicd-grinding  was  notoriously 
unhealthy,  and  manufacturing  processes  generally  were  less 
favourable  to  life  than  agiiculturaL  While  strongly  Gondemaiig 
crudiy,  he  dedared  himself  an  advocate  of  emancipation,  but 
hdd  that  it  should  be  cITectcd  gradually,  and  after  due  prepara- 
tion. The  slaves  must  be  religiously  educated,  and  stimulated 
to  profitable  industry.  The  owners  of  eroandpated  slaves  were 
eniiilcd  to  rccdvc  compensation  from  parliament,  became  it 
was  parliament  that  had  esublished  this  description  <it  property. 
"  I  do  not,"  said  Gladstone,  "  view  property  as  an  alntnct 
thing;  it  is  the  creature  of  civil  sodety.  By  the  legislature  it  is 
granted,  and  by  the  legislature  it  is  destroyed. "  On  the  following 
day  Khig  William  IV.  wrote  to  Lord  Althorp:  "The  king 
rejoices  that  a  young  member  has  come  forward  in  so  pronis* 
ing  a  manner  as  Viscount  Althorp  stales  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone 
to  have  done."  In  the  same  session  Gladstone  spoke  oa 
the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  Liverpool,  and 
on  the  temporalities  ^  the  Irish  Chiuch.  In  the  icssloa 
of  1834  his  most  Important  performance  was  a  speech  In 
opposition  to  Hume's  proposal  to  throw  the  universities  open 
to  Dissenters. 

On  the  10th  of  November  1834  Lord  Althorp  succeeded  to 
his  father's  peerage,  and  thereby  vacated  the  leadeiship  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  prime  minister.  Lord  Melbourne, 
submitted  to  tbe  king  a  choice  of  names  for  the  chancellor^ip 
of  the  exchequer  and  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  his  majesty  announced  that,  having  lost  the  services  of 
Xord  Althorp  as  leader  o(  tbe  House  of  Commons,  he  could  fed 
no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
The  duke  tdok  temporary  charge  of  affairs,  but  Peel  was  felt  to 
be  indi^nsable.  He  Ittd  gone  abroad  after  (he  session,  and 
was  now  in  Rome.  As  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  back  be 
formed  an  ad rainisl ration,  and  apptrintcd  Gladstone  to  a  junior 
lordship  of  the  treasury..  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  191^ 
of  December.  Gladstone  was  returned  unopposed,  this  time  ii 
conjunctkin  with  the  Liberal  lawyer  whom  be  had  beaten  at  the 
last  election.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  iQth  of  February 
1835.  The  elections  had  given  the  Liberals  a  considerable 
majority.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parliamral  Cladr 
stone  was  promoted  to  Ifce  undecsecrctaryahip  for  the  cokwies, 
where  his  official  chief  was  Lord  Aberdeen,  llie  adntinistratloa 
W.1S  not  king-Kvcd.  On  the  30th  of  March  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  temporalities 
of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  intention  of  applying  the  surplus 
to  general  education  without  distinaion  of  religious  creed 
This  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majcnityof  thirty-tbicn 
On  the  Sih  of  ^icil  Sir  Robert  Fed  resigned,  and  the  under^ 
secretary  tor  the  eoloBics  of  ooune  followed  Ua  t&lA  ^|Knf»^ 
Ufe. 
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Rilnaed  boa  tbs  kbonn  «f  offioe,  GUdstose,  living  in 
chunben  In  the  Albany,  pnctic&lty  divided  his  time  between 
jM^are  hi*  pariitwentiiy  dutie«  and  study.  Then,  as  atwsys, 
^^1^^  a*  ONMtut  otiBpanioM  mra  Homer  and  Oaote,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  be  read  tbe  whole  of  St  Atiguiline, 
in  ttvcnty-two  octavo  vdmncs.  He  used  to  freQoent  tbe  services 
at  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  Margaret  chapel,  since  belter 
known  as  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street.  On  the  aoth  of  June 
1837  King  William  IV.  died,  and  Padiament,  having  been 
pronged  by  tbe  young  queen  In  penon,  inn  dtedvcd  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  month.  Simply  on  the  strength  of  his 
parliamentary  reputation  Gladstone  was  nominated,  without 
ha  consent,  for  Uanchestet,  and-was  placed  at  the  bottotn  of 
the  poll;  but,  havjng  been  at  the  same  time  mminaied  at 
Newark,  was  again  returned.  The  year  1838  claims  special  note 
io  a  record  of  Gladstooe'slife,  because  it  witnessed  tfaeappearance 
of  his  famous  work  on  Tke  Stale  in  its  Rdalioia  mlh  Ike  Chunk. 
He  had  left  Oxford  just  before  tbe  beginning  of  that  Catholic 
Rvival  wUdi  has  tnnsfiguscd  both  the  inacc  ^lirit  and  the 
outvrard  aspect  of  the  Church  of  En^and.  But  the  revival  was 
now  in  full  strength.  The  Tnub  for  ike  Tima  were  saturating 
England  with  new  influences.  The  movement  counted  no  more 
eMlwsiastic  or  more  vahiable  dlsdple  than  Gladstone,  lu 
iaSuenoa  had  reached  bira  tlmm^  bis  frieodsfaipa,  notably  with 
two  Fcllaws  of  Ueiton — Mr  James  Hi^e,  who  became  Mi  H<q>e- 
Scott  of  Abbotsford,  and  tbe  Rev.  H.  E.  Manning,  sfterwaids 
caidbial  archbishop.  Tke  Stale  in  its  Rdatioiu  wilk  tbe  Church 
was- his  practical  oontiibution  to  a  controvert  in  which  hb 
deepest  convictions  were  invdved.  He  contended  that  the 
Chnich,  as  establisbed  by  law,  was  to  be  "  maintained  for  its 
truth,"  and  that  this  principle,  if  good  for  England,  was  good 
abo  for  Ireland. 

On  the  isth  of  July  1839  Gladstone  was  married  at  Hawarden 
10  Min  Catherine  Glynnc,  sister,  and  in  her  issnc  heir,  of  Sir 
Stephen  Glynae,  ninth  and  bst  baronet  of  that  nam^  In 
1840  he  pubL'shed  Ckurck  Priacipla  eonsidered  in  their  Residls. 

Parliament  was  disstdvcd  in  June  1841.  Gladstone  was 
again  returned  for  Newark.  The  general  election  resulted  in 
a  Tory  majority  of  eighty.  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
aU^t  prime  minister,  and  made  the  member  for  Newark 
vice^csldent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  inevitable 
change  is  from  this  time  to  be  traced  in  the  topics  of  Gladstone's 
parliamentary  speaking.  Instead  of  discoui^ng  on  the  corporate 
cOnBclcAce  of  the  state  and  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  the 
importance  of  Christian  education,  and  the  theological  tuifitness 
of  the  Jews  to  sit  In  pariiameni,  he  Is  solving  busIncss-Uke 
problems  about  foreign  tariffs  and  the  exportation  of  machinery; 
waxing  eloquent  over  tbe  regulation  of  railways,  and  a  graduated 
tax  on  com;  subtle  on  the  monetary  merits  of  half-farthings, 
and  great  in  the  mysterious  lore  of  quassia  and  ccceulus  tadicus. 
In  184Z  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  revised 
tariff,  by  which  duties  were  abolished  or  sensibly  diminished 
En  the  case  of  iioo  duty-paying  articles.  In  defending  the  new 
Scheme  he  spoke  incessantly,  and  amazed  the  House  by  his 
mastetyofd^ail,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  country,  and  his  inexhaustible  power  of  exposition. 
In  1845  Gladstone,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  He  has  recorded  the  fact  that  "  the  very  first 
Ofifnion  which  he  ever  was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet "  was 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the  bill  providing  education 
for  children  in  factories,  to  which  vehement  opposition  was 
offered  by  the  Dissenters,  on  the  ground  that  It  was  too  favourable 
to  the  published  Church. 

At  the  opening  of  the  tesston  of  1845  the  government,  in 
pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  Irish  members  that  they  would 
mayaootb  deal  with  the  question  of  academical  edocdiion  in 
Ireland,  proposed  to  establish  non-sectarian  colleges 
J"^^  in  that  country  and  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  CoHege  of  Maynootb. 
Gladstone  leMgned  office,  fn  order,  as  he  announced  in  the  debate 
on  tbe  address,  to  form  "  not  only  an  honest,  but  tikewise  mn 


iBd^Mttdcot  and  SA  unsuspected  judgment,"  on  tbe  plan  to  ba 
submitted  by  the  government  with  respect  to  Maynootb.  His 
sidiscqueni  defence  of  the  propeaed  grant,  on  the  gTouttd  that 
it  would' be  iaqMopecud  ti^lmC  to  Hd«de  tbe  Konan  Cathobc 
Church  in  Irdaad  fnm  %  "  mom  indtaerimhiating  support " 
which  the  aUte  m^  give  to  various  ttllgieus  bdiefs,  was 
Kgarded  by  men  of  kssseosilive  oonackBce  as  only  proving  that 
there  hod  been  no  adequate  cause  for  bis  lesignalioa.  Before 
ho  resigned  he  ooMplMed  a  second  rtnacd  taiifi,  cu^ritW 
considerably  further  the  ptindides  on  whidi  he  had  acted  in 
the  earlier  (evisiott  of  1841. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845  tbe  failure  of  tbe  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
threUened  a  famine^  and  convinced  Sir  Robert  Fed  that  all 
restiidteis  oa  the  bopoftatfon  of  food  must  be  at 
once  suspended.  He  was  supported  by  on^  three 
membera  of  the  cabinet,  and  resigned  on  the  sih  cd 
December.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  bad  just  aniwnnced  his 
ooBvcrsioa  to  total  and  immci&ate  tepeai  of  tbe  Com  Laws, 
declined  the  task  of  ioAning  anadmi^stnitioa,  and  on  the  aeth 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Fed  resumed  ofEce.  Lord  Stanley 
refused  to  re-enter  the  government,  and  his  fdace  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  was  offered  to  and  accepted  hy  Gladstone. 
He  did  not  ofler  himsell  for  re-election  at  Newark,  and  mnained 
oidade  tbe  Uousd  of  Commoas  during  the  great  stiug^  of  the 
eeming  year.  It  was  a  curious  faony  of  fote  wWdi  otcliried 
him  from  parliament  at  this  crisis,  for  It  seemS  unqueUionaUa 
that  be  was  the  most  advanced  Free  Trader  in  Sir  Robert  Fed's 
CabiaeL  The  Qata  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  aStb 
of  June  184A,  and  oa  the  same  day  the  govenunoit  vese  bcatcB 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  Coerdon  Bill  Lord  Jriw 
Russell  became  prime  mtmsier,  and  Gladstone  retired  fora  season 
into  private  life.  Early  in  1847  it  was  announced  that  «ne  of  the 
two  members  for  the  univeraty  of  Oxford  intended  to  retire  at 
the  general  election,  and  Gladstone  was  proposed  for  the  vacant 
sodt.  The  KpresentatiDD  of  Ae  unyersity  lad  been  proBouMed 
by  Canning  to  be  the  most  coveted  prize  of  pld)lic  life,  and 
Gbdstone  himself  confessed  that  he  "  desired  it  with  an  almost 
passionate  fondness."  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  t&e  33rd 
ofJulyL847.  ThenominatioitatOxfordtodtptaceontheigth 
of  July,  and  at  tbe  dose  of  the  poll  Sir  Robert  Inglis  stood  at 
the  head,  with  Gladstone  as  his  coUeagub 

The  three  years  1847,  i^S,  1849  were  for  Gladstone  a  period 
of  mental  growth,  of  transition,  of  dcvdopmcnt.  A  duuige 
was  silently  proceeding,  which  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  "  There  have  been,"  he  wrote  in  later 
days  to  Bishop  Wilberforcc,  "  two  great  deaths,  or 
tmnsmigratioos  of  spirit,  In  my  political  existence — ooe,  very 
slow,  the  breaking  of  ties  with  my  original  party."  This  was 
now  In  iKOgFess.  In  the  wintN  of  1850-1851  Gladstone  spent 
between  three  and  four  moatbs  at  Naples,  wtioe  he  Learned 
that  more  than  hdf  the  chamber  of  deputies,  who  had  followed 
the  party  of  Opposition,  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned;  that 
a  large  namber,  pr^aUy  not  less  than  20,000,  of  tbe  citiacns 
had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of  poh'iical  disaflectlon,  and  that 
in  prison  they  were  subjected  to  the  grossest  cruellies.  Having 
Buidc  careful  invesl^tions,  Gladstone,  on  the  7th  of  April  1851, 
addressed  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Abcrdeen/brlngfngan  elaborate, 
detailed  and  horrible  indictment  against  tbe  rulen  of  Naples, 
especially  as  regards  tbe  arrangements  of  their  prisons  and  tbe 
treatment  of  persons  confined  in  them  for  polltka)  offences. 
The  publication  of  this  letter  caused  a  wide  sensation  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  profoundly  agiuted  the  court  of  Naples.  In 
reply  to  a  quefctioa  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Palmerston 
ocoqrtcd  and  adopted  Cbdstone's  sUtement,  expressed  keen 
sympathy  with  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  Us  letter  to  the  queen's  representative  at  every  court 
Europe.  A  second  letter  and  a  third  followed,  and  their  effect, 
though  for  a  wbUe  retarded,  was  uniTrfsUkably  felt  in  tbe 
subsequent  revolution  which  ooated  a  free  and  united  Italy. 

In  February  1851  the  Whig  government  was  defeated  on  ■ 
MHitIa  Bill,  and  Loi4  John  Russell  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Derbf,  hntiedy  Lord  Stanlay,  vrith  Mr  Oiuacft,-  irtw  am 
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entered  office  for  the  fint  time,  u  chumllor  of  the  eitclieqaer 
and  kader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ur  Disneli  Introduced 
_  ftnd  carried  «  makediift  budget)  tnd  the  gorertwntnt 
OTiiiNii  tidedovertheiessioR,  anddiHolvcdpartiamenton  the 
O^,^^     iitofJulyiSsa.  ThcTewastometatkorinducingGIad- 

ttonc  10  Join  the  Tory  government,  and  on  the  iglh  of 
November  Lord  Mahnesbuiy  diAtiouity  remarked,  "  I  cannot 
make  out  CUditone,  idw  lecms  to  me  a  dark  horse."  In  the 
CDHoifing  month  the  chancellor  of  the  eichequer  prodnced  hit 
second  budget.  Tlie  government  redeemed  their  pledge  to  do 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  malt.  This  created  a  deficit,  which  they  repaired  by 
doubUng  the  duty  on  inhabited  houses.  The  v^ces  of  criticism 
were  h^rd  rimultaneoualy  on  every  side.  The  debate  waxed 
last  and  furious.  In  defending  hit  proposals  Mr  DisracH  gave  full 
scope  to  his  most  characteristic  gifts;  he  pelted  his  opponents 
right  aad  left  with  sarcasms,  taunts  and  epigrams.  Gladstone 
delivered  an  unpremeditated  TC|dy,  whkb  has  ever  since  been 
celebrated.  Tradillbn  says  that  he  **  foamed  at  the  mouth." 
The  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  satd,  must  be 
answered  "  on  the  moment."  It  must  be  "  tried  by  the  laws 
of  decency  and  proprjeiy."  He  indignantly  rebuked  his  rival's 
language  and  demeanour.  He  tore  his  financial  scheme  to 
ribbons.  It  was  the  beghining  of  a  duel  trhich  lasted  till 
death  removed  one  of  the  combatants  from  the  political  arena. 
"Those  who  had  thought  It  impossible  that  any  impression 
conld  be  made  upon  the  House  after  the  speech  of  Mr  Dismeli 
bad  to  ackiwwledge  that  a  yet  greater  impression  was  produced 
Iqrtbe  unprepared  reply  of  Mr  Chidstanc."  The  House  divided, 
and  the  gD\-eTnment  were  left  in  a  minority  of  nineteen.  Lord 
Derby  resigned. 

The  new  government  was  a  coaltllon  of  Wtiigs  and  Peelites. 
Lord  Aberdeen  became  prime  mim'sicr,  nnd  Gt.-idslone  chancellor 

o!  the  exchequer.  Having  been  rclurned  again  for 
^Jf"**'  the  university  ol  Oxford,  he  enlercd  on  the  aeiivc 
niai|»ir  <hilies  of  a  great  olTice  for  which  lie  was  prc-cminenily 
'  fitted  by  an  unique  combin.nion  of  financial,  adminis- 
trative and  rhetorical  gifts.  Hts  first  budget  was  introduced  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1853.  It  tended  to  m.ike  life  e.isler  and  cheaper 
for  large  and  numerous  classes;  It  promised  wholesale  remissions 
of  taxation;  it  lessened  the  charges  on  common  processes  of 
business,  on  locomotion,  on  postal  communication,  and  on 
several  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  deficiency  thus 
created  was  to  be  met' by  a  " succession -duly,"  or  application 
of  the  legacy-duty  to  real  property;  by  an  increase  of  the  duty 
on  spirits;  and  by  the  extension  of  the  incomc'tax,  at  sd.  in 
the  pound,  to  all  Incomes  between  £100  and  £150.  The  speech 
in  which  these  proposals  were  introduced  held  the  House  spell- 
bound. .  Here  was  an  orator  who  could  apply  alt  the  resources 
of  a  burnished  rhetoric  to  the  elucidation  of  figures;  who  could 
sweep  the  widest  horizon  of  the  financial  future,  and  yet  stoop 
to  bestow  the  minutest  attention  on  the  microcosm  of  penny 
itaiiTps  and  post-horses.  Above  all,  the  chancellor^  mode  of 
handling  the  income'tai  attracted  interest  and  admiration.  It 
was  a  searching  analysis  of  the  financial  and  moral  grounds  on 
which  the  impost  rested,  and  a  historical  jaslilicatlon  and  eulogy 
of  it.  Yet,  great  as  had  been  the  services  of  the  tai  at  a  time 
of  national  danger,  Gladstone  could  not  consent  to  retain  it  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the  country. 
It  was  objectionabte  on  account  of  its  unequal  incidence,  of  the 
hatasring  invcst^llon  into  private  affaira  which  It  entailed, 
and  of  the  frands  to  which  it  Inevitably  led.  Therefore,  having 
•erved  its  turn.  It  was  to  be  extinguished  in  i860.  The  scheme 
astonished,  InterestM  and  attracted  the  country.  The  queen 
and  Prince  Albert  wrote  to  congratulate  the  chancellor  of  the 
CKbeqner:  PvUic  authorities  and  private  frinidi  Joined  In 
the  dwnis  of  eulogy.  The  budget  demonstrated  at  once  its 
aathor's  absolute  mastery  over  figures  and  the  persuasive  force 
of  his  expotitory  gift.  It  established  the  chancellor  of  ihc 
CKheqaer  as  the  paramount  financier  of  his  day,  and  it  was  only 
die  fint  of  a  long  wain  of  similar  perfonfiance*,  dtfTerenl,  ci 
eovne,  is  detail,  bnt  alike  hi  their  bold  otttlinei  and  brilliant 


handling.  Looking  back  on  a  long  life  of  strenuous  exertion, 
Gladstone  declared  that  the  work  of  preparing  his  proposals 
about  the  succes»on-duty  and  canyfaig  then  through  Parlia- 
ment was  by  far  the  most  laborious  tuk  which  he  ever  p^femwd. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  declared  on  the 
97th  of  March  1854,  and  it  thus  fell  to  the  bt  of  the  most  pacific 
of  ministers,  the  devotee  of  retrenchment,  and  the  anxious 
cultivator  of  all  industrial  arts,  to  prepare  a  war  budget,  and  to 
meet  as  well  as  he  might  the  exigencies  of  a  conflla  wMch  had  so 
cruelly  dislocated  all  the  ingenious  devices  of  financial  optimism. 
No  amount  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  no  ingenuity 
in  shifting  fiscal  burdens,  could  prevent  the  addition  of  fony^me 
minions  to  the  national  debt,  or  could  countervail  the  apiMlUng 
mismanagement  at  the  seat  of  war.  Glaibtone  dedared  that 
the  state  ol  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  a  "  matter  for  weeping 
all  day  and  praying  all  night."  As  soon  as  parliament  met  ni 
January  1853  J.  A.  Roebuck,  the  Radical  member  for  Sheffield, 
gave  notice  that  be  woaM  mow  tor  a  select  committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sevastopol,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  the  government  whose 
duly  it  has  been  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army."  On 
the  same  day  Lord  John  Russell,  without  announcing  hb  inten- 
tion to  his  colleagues,  resigned  his  office  as  president  of  the 
council  sooner  than  attempt  the  defence  of  the  government. 
Gladstone,  Ih  defending  the  govcmmcnt  against  Roebuck^ 
rebuked  in  dignified  and  significant  terms  the  conduct  of  men 
who,  "  hoping  to  escape  from  punishment,  ran  away  from  duty." 
On  the  division  on  Mr  Roebuck's  motion  the  government  was 
beaten  by  the  unexpected  majority  of  157. 

Lord  Palmcrston  became  prime  minister.  The  Peelites 
joined  him,  and  Gladstone  resumed  office  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  A  shrewd  observer  at  the  time  pronounced  hhil 
indispensable.  "  Any  other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
be  torn  in  Wis  by  him."  The  government  was  formed  on  the 
understanding  that  Mr  Roebuck's  proposed  committee  was  to 
be  resisted.  Lord  Palmcrston  soon  saw  that  further  resistance 
was  useless;  his  Pcctitc  colleagues  stuck  to  their  text,  and, 
within  three  weeks  after  resuming  office,  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  resigned.  Gladstone  once  said 
of  himself  and  his  Peelite  colleagues,  during  the  period  of  political 
isolation,  that  they  were  Uke  roving  icebergs  on  which  men 
could  not  land  with  safety,  bat  with  which  ships  might  come 
into  perilous  CDlIision.  He  now  applied  himself  specially  to 
financial  criticism,  and  was  perpetually  In  conflict  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  George  Comcwall  Lewis. 

In  1858  Lord  Palmcrston  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Derby  at 
the  head  of  a  Conservative  administration,  and  Gladstone 
accepted  the  temporary  office  of  high  commissioner  extraordinary 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Returniilg  to  England  for  the  session  at 
1859,  he  found  himself  involved  In  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  a  mild  ftetOrm  BU  Introduced  by  the  government.  They 
were  defeated  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Gladstone  voting 
with  (hem.  A  dissolution  immediately  followed,  and  Gladstone 
was  again  returned  unopposed  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
In  the  ministry  was  moved  Is  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
critical  divi^n  which  ensued  Gladstone  voted  with  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  left  in  a  minority.  Lord  Derby  resigned.  Lord 
PaJmerslon  became  prime  minister,  and  asked  Gladstone  to 
join  him  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  vote  confidence 
in  an  imperilled  ministry,  and  on  its  defeat  to  take  office  with 
the  tivab  who  have  defeated  tt,  is  a  manixuvra  adu'ch  Invites 
the  reproach  of  Icrglvenation.  But  Gladstone  risked  the  re- 
proach, accepted  the  office  and  had  a  sharp  tussle  for  his  seat. 
He  emerged  from  the  struggle  victorious,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  with  characteristic  zeal.  The  prince  consort  wrote: 
"  Gladstone  Is  now  the  real  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  works  with  an  energy  and  vigour  altogether  incredible." 

The  budget  of  i860  was  marked  by  two  distinctive  features. 
It  asked  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  the  commercial  treaty 
which  Cobden  had  privately  arranged  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
•ad  it  pr^osed  to  aboEih  the  duty  oii  paper.  Tlie  Fttnch  treaty 
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wu  curicd,  but  tbe  Abolition  of  the  pspei-duty  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Gladstone  justly  regarded  the  refusal  to 
remit  a  duty  aa  being  in  effect  an  act  of  taxation,  and 
theiefoie  aa  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  House 
of  CommoM.  The  proposal  to  abolish  the  paper- 
duty  was  revived  in  the  bud^  of  iS6i,  the  chief  proposals 
of  which,  instead  of  being  divided,  aa  in  previous  years,  into 
several  bills,  were  included  in  one.  By  thisdevicetheLordswere 
obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  repeal  of  the  paper^duty. 

During  Lord  PalmentoD'a  last  admiobtration,  which  lasted 
from  iSsg  to  1365,  Gladstone  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  cabinet.  Except  in  finance,  he 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  much,  for  he  was  met  and  thwarted 
at  every  turn  by  his  diief's  invincible  hostility  to  change^  but 
the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  be^n  to  look 
upon  him  as  their  predestined  leader.  In  1S64,  in  a  debate  on  a 
private  member's  bill  for  extending  the  suffrage,  be  declared  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lay  on  those  "  who  would  exclude  forty-nine 
fiiflicths  of  the  working-classes  from  the  franchise."  In  1S65, 
in  a  debate  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
be  declared  that  the  Irish  Church,  as  it  then  stood,  was  in  a  false 
position,  inasmuch  as  it  ministered  only  to  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth  of  tbe  whole  community.  But  just  in  proportion  aa  Glad- 
Stone  advanced  in  favcur  with  the  Radical  party  he  loet  the 
confidence  of  hb  own  constituents.  PaiUaincnt  was  dissolved 
In  July  1865,  and  tbe  university  elected  Ur  Gatbone  Hardy 
in  his  place. 

Gladstone  at  once  turned  his  steps  towards  South  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  returned  with  two  Tories  above  him.  The  result 
_  of  the  general  election  was  to  retain  Lord  Palmcrston's 
^uMot  government  in  power,  but  on  the  18th  of  October  the 
r»i»iniii»«  prime  minister  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Russell,  and  Gladstone,  retaining  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer,  became  for  the  first  time  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Ruasdl,  backed  by  Gladstone,  persuaded 
his  colleagues  to  consent  to  a  moderate  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
task  of  piloting  this  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  Gladstone.  The  speech  in  which  be  wound  up  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  indeed  the  very 
finest,  which  he  ever  delivered.  But  it  was  of  no  practical  avaiL 
The  government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment  in  committee, 
and  thereupon  resigned.  Lord  Derby  became  prime  minister, 
with  Disraeli  as  chancellor  of  the  dchequcr  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  iSth  of  March  1867  the  Tory 
Reform  Bill,  which  ended  in  estabh'shing  Household  Suffrage 
in  the  boroughs,  was  introduced,  and  was  read  a  second  time 
withmit  a  division.  After  undergiriog  extensive  alterations  in 
committee  at  the  hands  of  the  Ubenis  and  Radicals,  the  bill 
became  law  in  August. 

At  Christmas  1867  Lord  Russell  announced  his  final  retirement 
fiom  active  politics,  and  Gladstone  was  recogniied  by  acdama- 
tion  aa  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Nominally  he  was 
in  0[^>osition;  but  his  party  formed  the  majority 
,  fA  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  beat  the  govern- 
ment whenever  they  chose  to  mass  their  forces. 
Gladstone  seised  the  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  convictions 
which  had  long  been  forming  in  his  mind.  Early  in  the  session 
he  brought  in  a  Wll  abdlAing  compulsory  church-mtes,  and 
this  passed  Into  law.  On  the  r6th  of  March,  in  a  debate  raised 
by  an  Irish  member,  he  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the  Irish 
Church,  as  a  State  Church,  must  cease  to  exijt.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  embodied  this  opinion  in  a  scries  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  and  carried  them 
against  the  government.  Encouraged  by  this  triumph,  he 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  any  fresh  appointments  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  this  also  passed  the  Commons,  though  tt  was 
defeated  to  the  Lords.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  nth  of 
November.  A  ^ngle  issue  was  placed  before  the  country — Was 
tbe  Irish  Church  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  disestablished?  The 
response  was  an  overwhelming  aflirmative.  Gladstone,  who  had 
been  doubly  nominated,  was  defeated  in  Lancashire,  but  was 
returned  for  Greenwich.   He  chose  this  moment  for  pttbliahmg 


a  CAap<#r  a/  AtOaU^apky,  in  wUcb  he  exfdained  and  justified 
his  change  ot  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church. 

On  the  and  of  December  Disraeli,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Derby  as  premier  in  the  preceding  February,  announced  that 
he  and  his  colleagues,  recognising  their  defeat,  had 
resigned  without  waiting  for  a  fdrinal  vole  of  tbe  new  mumt/ 
parliament.  On  tbe  following  day  Gladstone  was  mm 
summoned  to  Windsor,  and  commanded  by  the 
queen  to  form  an  administration.  The  great  task  lo 
which  the  new  prime  minister  iraiiicdiuriy  addressed 
hinueU  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
queen  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tait  that  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Churdi  "  made  her  very  anxious,"  but  that  Mr  Gladstone 
"  showed  the  most  condliatoiy  disposition."  "  The  governineol 
can  do  nothing  that  would  tend  lo  raise  a  lusiiiclan  of  thdr 
sincerity  in  proposing  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to 
withdraw  all  state  endowments  from  all  reli^ous  communioRS 
in  Ireland;  but,  were  these  conditions  accepted,  all  other 
matters  connectn!  with  the  question  might,  the  queen  thinks, 
become  the  subject  of  dlacnsfiion  and  negotiation."  The  bU 
was  drawn  and  |HUited  on  the  lines  thus  indicated,  and  became 
law  on  the  16th  of  July.  In  the  session  of  i8;o  Gladstone's 
principal  work  was  the  Irish  Land  Act,  of  which  ihe  object  was 
to  protect  tbe  tenant  againu  eviction  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent, 
and  to  secure  lo  him  the  value  of  any  imptovemcnls  wbidi  hia 
o»7i  industry  had  made.  In  the  following  acssioa  Rdigiout 
Tests  in  the  universities  were  abolished,  and  a  bill  to  establish 
secret  voting  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lotds,  but  became  taw  a  year  later. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  a  bill  to  abolish  the  purchSM  of 
commissions  in  the  army.  Gladstone  found  that  purchase 
existed  only  by  royal  sanction,  and  advised  the  queen  to  issue 
a  royal  warrant  cancelling,  on  and  after  the  ist  of  November 
fallowing,  all  regulations  authorizing  thepurchase  of  com  missions. 

In  1S73  Gladstone  set  his  hand  to  the  third  of  throe  great 
Irish  reforms  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  His  scheme 
for  tbe  establishment  of  a  university  which  should  satisfy  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  met  with  general  disapproval. 
The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  three  votes,  and  Gladstone  resigned. 
The  queen  sent  for  Disraeli,  who  declined  to  take  office  in  a 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  Gladstone  was  compelled 
to  resume.  But  bt  and  his  colleagues  were  now,  in  DisracUtish 
phrase,  "  exhausted  volcanoes."  Election  after  election  went 
wrong.  The  government  had  lost  favour  with  the  public,  vnd 
was  divided  against  itself.  There  were  resignations  and  mmoius 
of  resignations.  When  the  session  of  1873  had  oome  lo  an  end 
Gladstone  took  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and,  as 
Ingh  authorities  contended,  vacated  his  seat  hy  d^ng  so.  Tbe 
point  was  obviously  one  of  vital  importance;  and  we  team  iteta 
Lord  Sclbome,  who  was  lord  chancellor  at  the  time,  that  Glad- 
stone "  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  cither  taking  his  aeat 
in  the  usual  manner  at  the  lining  of  the  session,  or  Icttiog  .  ■  .  ■ 
the  necessary  arranfements  for  btilineas  isthe  House  of  CommOM 
be  made  in  the  prime  minister's  absence.  A  disstdution  was  the 
only  escape."  On  the  ajrd  of  January  1874  Gladstone  aaoounced 
the  dissolution  in  an  address  to  his  constituents, 
declaring  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  ^lart. 
now  "  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the  dne  de- 
fence and  prosecution  of  the  public  interest."  Ho  promised  flist, 
if  he  were  returned  to  power,  he  would  repeal  the  income-tax. 
This  bid  for  popularity  failed,  the  general  election  reaultinftio  a 
Tory  majority  of  forty-six.  Gladstone  kept  hisseat  for  Crcenwicfa, 
but  was  only  second  on  tbe  polL  '  FoUowing  tbe  enamplc  a< 
Disraeli  in  i868t  he  resigned  without  meeting  parliamenU- 

For  some  years  he  had  alluded  to  his  impendir>g  retirement 
from  public  life,  saying  that  he  was  "strong  against  goingoaia 
politics  to  the  end."  He  was  now  sixty-four,  and  hia 
life  had  been  a  continuous  experience  of  exbausUng  nntmnt 
labour.  On  the  lath  of  March  i8t4  he  informed 
Lord  Granville  that  he  could  give  only  occasional  attendance 
in  the  House  ot  Commons  during  the  current  session,  and  that 
he  must  "  reserve  his,  entire  freedom  to  divest  himself  of  all  the 
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mpomilrilities  of  ladoddp  it  iw  dtaUnt  date."  Hit  moit 
imporUnt  intervendon  in  Ibe  debates  of  1874  wu  wben  he 

Qpptmed  Archblihop  Tail's  Public  Wonhip  BilL  Tbii  wu  md 
a  second  time  without  a  division,  but  in  comoiittce  Gladstone 
enjoyed  some  signal  triumph)  over  his  late  solidiot-gNieral, 
Sir  William  Maicourt,  who  had  warmly  e^Mosed  the  a  use  of 
theaoverrunentaodtbebiU.  Attbebe^ruungof  i87sCladstoDe 
carried  into  effect  the  resolution  which  be  had  announced  a  year 
before,  and  fonnally  teugned  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party.  He  waB  succeeded  by  Lord  Uaitington,  afterwards 
duke  of  Devonshire.  The  learned  leisure  wbi^  Gladstone  had 
promiaed  himself  when  released  bom  official  responsibility 
was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  supiiAesuon  of  it  by  the  Turks 
was  marked  by  massacres  and  outrages.  Public  indignation 
was  sroused  by  what  were  known  as  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities." 
and  Gladstone  flung  himself  into  the  agitation  against  Turkey 
with  chanctetistic  zeal.  At  public  meetings,  in  the  press,  and 
in  parliament  he  deiwunced  the  Turkish  gavemment  and  its 
champion,  Disraeli,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Beaconsfidd. 
Lord  Uartington  soon  found  himself  pushed  avde  from  his 
position  of  titular  leadership.  Forfouryears,fromi8jd  to  1880, 
Clarbtoae  maintained  the  strife  with  «  courage,  »  per^euce 
and  a  vcnatility  which  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
lo  the  highest  pitch.  The  county  of  Edinburgh,  or  Midlothian, 
which  he  contested  against  the  dominant  influence  of 
f^fifgfg^  the  doko  of  Bucdeuch,  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  exertions.  As  the  general  dection  ap- 
proached the  <mly  question  submitted  to  the  electors  was— Do 
you  approve  or  condemn  Lord  Bcocoosfield's  fordgn  policy? 
The  aruwer  was  ^ven  at  Eastei  1880,  when  the  Liberals  were 
returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  Tories  and  Home 
Rulers  combined.  Gladstone  was  now  member  for  Midlothian, 
having  retired  from  Greenwich  at  the  dissolution. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  resigned,  the  qneeo  sent  for  Lord 
Hartington.  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberals,  but  he  and  Lord 
Cnnvillo  assured  ha  that  no  other  chief  than  Gladstone  would 
■atiafy  the  pany.  According y,  on  the  ijid  of  April  he  became 
prime  minister  for  the  second  lime.  His  second  MfministntioD, 
of  which  tlie  main  acluevcmeAt  was  the  extension  of  the  snfirage 
l»  the  agricultural  bbourers,  was  harassed  by  two  controversies, 
relating  to  Irehrnd  and  Egypt,  which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Liberal  party.  Gladstone  alienated  considerable  maases  of 
English  opinion  by  his  efforts  to  icform  the  tenure  of  Irish  land, 
and  provoked  the  Irish  people  by  his  attempts  to  establish 
social  order  and  to  repress  crime.  A  bill  lo  provide  compensation 
for  tsnaMs  who  bad  been  evicted  by  Irish  landlords  passed  the 
Comrooas,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  tha  Lords,  and  a  ^laslly 
lecetd  of  outrage  and  murder  st^md  the  foUoiring  winter.  A 
Coetdoa  BUI  and  a  Land  Bill  passed  in  1881  proved  unsuccessfoL 
On  the  6th  of  Hay  1883  the  newly  appointed  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  his  under-scCTetaiy, 
Mr  Burke,  wen  sUbbed  to  death  in  the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dutdio. 
A  Mw  Crimes  Act,  coongeeusly  administered  tgr  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  abolidted  exceptional  crime  In  Ireland, 
bat  completed  the  breach  between  tha  British  government  and 
the  Irish  party  in  parliament. 

The  bombaidnmt  of  Lite  forts  at  Aleaaadiia  and  the  occups- 
lioB  of  Egypt  in  i88s  were  viewed  with  peat  dlabvout  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  were  Iwt  little  congenial  to 
Gladstone  himself.  The  drcurosUnccs  of  GeoemI  Gordon's 
untimdy  death  awoke  an  outburst  of  indignation  against  those 
who  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  responsible  for  it.  Frequent  votcaof 
censure  were  pi^waed  by  the  Opposkkwi,  and  <»  the  <th  of  June 
1S85  the  government  were  beaten  on  the  budget.  Gladstone 
resigned.  The  queen  offered  him  the  dignity  of  an  earldom; 
which  he  declined.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

The  genctal  election  took  place  la  the  following  November. 
When  it  was  over  the  Liberal  party  was  just  short  of  thcnumetkal 
strength  which  was  rcqpdslte  to  defeat  the  comtHOUioq  of  Tories 
and  Paradlltcs.  A  startling  surprise  was  at  handt  Gladstone 
had  for  lonc  Ume  been  convinced  of  the  expedicnqr  of  conceding 
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Homo  Role  to  Iidand  hi  the  event  of  the  Iiiib  consiituencici 
giving  unequivocal  proof  that  they  desired  it.  His  intentions 
were  made  known  only  to  a  privileged  few,  and 
these,  curiously,  were  not  his  colleagues.  The  general 
election  of  1885  showed  that  Ireland,  outside  Ulster.  Kthim. 
was  practically  unanimous  for  Home  Rule.  On  the 
iTtb  of  December  an  anonymous  paragraph  was  puhli^ed, 
stating  that  if  Mr  Gladstone  relumed  to  office  he  was  prepared 
to  "  deal  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  demand  for  Home  Rule." 
It  was  dear  that  if  Gladatone  meant  what  he  appeared  to  mean, 
the  PameUites  would  support  him,  and  the  Tnies  must  leave 
office.  The  government  seemed  to  accept  the  dtuaiion.  When 
parliament  met  they  executed,  for  form's  sake,  some  confused 
mancBUvres,  and  then  they  were  beaten  on  an  amendment 
to  the  addreas  in  favour  of  Municipal  Allotments.  On  the  ist 
of  Fabraary  1886  Gladstone  became,  for  the  third  time,  prime 
minister.  Several  of  his  former  colleagues  declined  lo  join 
him,  on  the  ground  of  their  absnluti  humility  to  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule;  others  joined  on  the  express  understanding  tbal 
they  were  only  pledged  to  consider  the  policy,  and  did  not  fetter 
ihdr  further  liberty  of  action.  On  the  8th  of  April  Gladstone 
brought  in  his  biU  for  establishing  Home  Rule,  and  dght  days 
later  the  bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Meanwhile 
two  members  of  his  cabinet,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  support 
these  measures,  resigned.  Hostility  to  the  bills  grew  apace. 
Gbulstonc  was  implored  to  withdraw  them,  or  Hibslltute  a 
resolution  b  favour  of  Irish  autonomy;  but  he  resolved  to  press 
at  least  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  a  second  reading.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  8th  of  June  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  thirty. 
Gladstone  inmiediatdy  advised  the  queen  to  dissolve  parliament. 
Her  Majesty  strongly  demurred  to  a  second  general  election 
within  seven  months;  but  Gladstone  persisted,  and  she  yielded. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  36th  of  June.  In  spile  of 
Gladstone's  skilful  appeal  to  the  constituencies  to  sanction 
the  prindple  of  Home  Rule,  as  distinct  from  the  practical 
provisions  of  Ids  late  bill,  the  general  election  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  considerably  over  100  against  his  policy,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  resumed  office.  Throughout  the  existence  of  the  new 
pariiament  Gladstone  never  relaxed  his  extraordinary  efforts, 
though  now  nearer  dghty  than  seventy,  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  self-government  for  Ireland.  The  fertility  of  argumentative 
resource,  the  copiousness  of  rhetoric,  and  riie  phydcal  energy 
which  he  tiuew  into  the  euteiptise,  would  have  been  remarkable 
at  any  stage  of  his  public  life;  continued  into  Us  ci^y-iiftb 
year  they  were  little  less  than  miraculous.  Two  incidents  ol 
domestic  interest,  one  happy  and  the  other  sad,  belong  to  that 
period  of  political  storm  and  stress.  On  the  ijth  of  July  1889 
Gladstone  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
and  on  the  4lh  of  July  1891  hb  ddest  son,  William  Henry,  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  accomplishments,  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

The  crowning  struggle  of  Gladstone's  political  career  was 
now  approaching  its  climax.  Pariiament  was  dissolved  on  the 
»8th  of  June  i8ga.  The  general  dection  resulted  _  . 
in  a  majority  of  forty  for  Home  Rule,  heterogeneoudy  Maateb 
composed  of  Liberals,  Labour  members  and  Irish.  flUL 
As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  In  Lord  Salisbury's  goventmcot  was  moved  and 
carried.  Lord  Salidniiy  remaned,  and  on  the  15th  of  August 
1893  Gtadttone  kissed  hands  as  first  lord  of  the  treasuty.  He 
was  the  first  English  statesman  that  had  been  four  times  prime 
minister.'  Parliament  reassembled  in  January  1893.  Glat^tonc 
brought  m  his  mew  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  ijih  of  Fcbmary. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Hotne  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  of  September 
ligy  Gladstone's  political  work  was  now,  in  his  own  Judgmenl, 
ended.  He  made  bis  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  00  the 
ist  of  March  1894,  acquiescing  in  some  amendments  introduced 
hy  the  Lords  into  the  Parish  Councils  Bill;  and  on  the  jid  of 
Hardi  be  placed  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands.  He 
never  set  foot  again  In  the  House  of  Commons,  though  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  It  tiQ  the  dinelution  of  i8gs.  He  fiaid 
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occisiona]  vi&its  lo  friends  [n  London,  ScotUnd  tnd  the  south 
of  Francci  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  wu  spent  for  the  most 
put  &t  Hawtrdcn.  He  occupied  his  leisure  by  writing  a  rhymed 
tranalation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  [mparlnt  an  eUbontely 
annotated  edition  of  Butler's  Andoty  and  Serm»K$.  He  b^ 
also  contemplated  some  addition  lo  the  Homeric  atudiea  which 
he  had  always  loved,  but  this  dedgn  was  never  Carried  into  effect, 
for  he  was  summoned  onCe  again  from  Ms  quiet  life  of  study 
and  devotion  to  the  field  of  public  controversy.  The  Armenian 
massacres  in  1894  and  1895  revived  all  his  ancient  hostility  to 
"  the  govemfaig  Turic."  He  denounced  the  massteres  aod  their 
perpetrators  tt  public  meetings  held  at  Chester  on  the  6th  of 
August  1S95,  and  at  Liverpool  on  the  34th  of  September  1896. 
In  March  tSg;  he  recapitulated  the  hideovi  htitoiy  in  tn  open 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Westminster. 

But  the  end,  tbou^  not  yet  apprehended,  was  at  hand. 
Since  hb  retirement  from  office  Glulstone's  phyNcal  vigour, 
up  to  that  time  unequalled,  had  shown  signs  of  impairment. 
Towards  the  end  of  tliie  summer  of  1897  he  began  to  sufler  from 
an  acute  psin,  which  was  attributed  to  facial  neuralgia,  artd 
in  November  he  went  to  Cannes.  In  February  i8q8  Ik  returned 
to  England  and  went  to  Boomemouth.  There  he  was  intormcd 
that  the  pain  had  its  origin  fn  a  disease  which  must  soon  prove 
fatal.  He  received  the  information  with  simple  thankfulness, 
and  only  asked  that  he  mif^t  die  at  home.  On  the  sind  01 

„  ^       March  he  returned  to  Hawarden,  and  there  he  died 

on  the  rQth  of  May  1S98.  During  the  night  of  the 
>Sth  of  May  his  body  was  conveyed  from  Hawarden  to  London 
and  thecofhnwas  placedon  a  bier  In  Westminster  HalL  Through- 
out the  34Sth  and  37th  a  vast  train  of  people,  officially  estimated 
at  350,000,  and  drawn  from  every  rank  and  class,  moved  in 
unbroken  proccsdon  past  the  bier.  On  the  iSth  of  May  the 
coffin,  preceded  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  escorted 
by  the  chief  magnates  of  the  realm,  was  carried  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  heir-apparent  and  his  son, 
the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  among  those  who  bore  the  pall.  The  body  was  buried 
In  the  north  transept  of  the  abbe>-,  where,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1900,  Mrs  Gladstone's  body  was  laid  besde  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Gladslone  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whoa  one  died  in  infancy.  The  eldest  son,  W.  H.  Gladstone 
f^jML.  (i84»-i89i),  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  many 
years,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyte,  his 
son  William  (b.  1885)  inheriting  the  family  estates.  The  fourth 
son,  Herbert  John  <b.  1854),  sat  in  parliament  for  Leeds  from 
1880  to  1910,  and  filled  various  offices,  being  home  secretary 
1905-1910;  in  1910  he  was  created  Viscount  Gladstone,  on  being 
appointed  governor-general  of  united  South  Africa.  The  eldest 
daughter,  Agncs,mBrricd  (he Rev.  E.  C.Wickham,  headmaster  of 
Wellington,  1873-1893,  and  later  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Another 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew,  rector  of  Hawarden. 
The  youngest,  Helen,  was  for  some  years  idce-prhxipal  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

Alter  a  careful  survey  of  Mr  Gladstone's  life,  enlightened 
1^  personal  observation,  it  is  inevitable  to  attempt  some  analysis 
^  of  his  character.   First  among  his  moral  attributes 

must  he  placed  his  religiousness.  From  those  early 
days  when  a  fond  mother  «Tote  of  him  as  having  been  "  truly 
convened  to  God,"  down  to  the  verge  of  ninety  years,  he  lived 
in  thehabitualcontemplationof  the  unseen  world,  and  regulated 
his  private  and  public  action  by  reference  to  a  code  higher 
than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  'A  second 
characteristic,  scarcely  less  prominent  than  tfie  first,  was  his 
love  ol  power.  His  ambition  had  nothing  in  conunon  with  the 
vulgar  eagerness  for  place  and  pay  and  social  standing.  Rather 
it  was  a  resolute  determination  to  possess  that  control  over  the 
machine  of  slate  which  should  enable  him  to  fulfil  without  let 
or  hindrance  the  political  mission  with  which  he  believed  that 
Providence  had  charged  him.  The  love  of  power  was  supported 
by  a  splendid  fearlessness.  No  dangers  were  too  threatening 
fat  him  to  tAGv,noob5taclct  tooformidaUG,no  tasks  too  laborious, 
no  bcigliU  too  steep.  The  love  of  povrer  ind  the  auppoiting 


courage  were  allied  with  a  marked  imperiousness.  Of  this 
cjuality  there  was  no  trace  in  his  manner,  which  was  court eoui, 
conciliatory  and  even  deferential;  nor  in  his  qieecfa,  which 
breathed  an  almost  exaggerated  humility.  But  the  imperiat» 
ness  showed  itself  in  the  more  effectual  form  of  action;  In  Ids 
sudden  resolves,  hb  Invincible  insistence,  hb  recklessness  of 
consequences  to  himself  and  Us  friends,  his  habitual  assumption 
that  the  civilized  world  and  all  its  units  must  agree  with  him, 
his  indignant  astonishment  at  the  bare  thought  of  dissent  or 
resistance.  Us  incapacity  to  believe  that  an  overruling  Provid- 
ence would  permit  him  to  be  fruttralcd  or  defeated.  He  had 
by  nature  what  he  himadf  called  %  "  vuhierable  temper  ud 
Impetuous  moods."  But  so  absolute  was  hb  lifeloog  Mlf-mastefy 
that  he  was  hardly  ever  betrayed  into  saying  tluM  which,  on 
cooler  reHeclion,  needed  to  be  recalled.  It  was  caqr  eAon^ 
to  see  the  '•vnlneraU*  temper"  as  It  worked  withfai,  but  ft 
was  never  suffered  to  find  audible  expreiaion.  It  mny  seem 
paradoxical,  but  it  b  tme,  to  say  that  Mr  Gladstone  was  bjr 
nature  conservative.  Hb  natural  bias  was  to  respect  tiling  » 
they  were.  In  Us  eyes,  Inuitutions,  customs,  systems,  so  hMig 
as  they  had  not  become  actively  miichievoui,  were  good  became 
fhey  were  oU.  It  is  tme  tint  he  was  sometimes  forced  hf 
conviction  or  fate  or  political  necessity  to  be  a  revohtlonist 
on  a  large  scale;  to  destroy  an  cstablbhed  Church;  to  add  two 
minions  of  voters  to  the  electorate;  to  attack  the  pariiaroentary 
union  of  the  kingdomt.  Bat  Uiese  ditnget  were,  In  llieir  in- 
ception, dbtastefnl  to  their  utbor.  His  vdiole  IHe  was  spent 
in  unlearning  the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  educated.  Hb 
love  of  freedom  steadily  developed,  ind  be  applied  its  principtes 
more  and  more  courageously  to  the  problnns  of  govtnunent. 
But  it  makes  some  difference  to  the  future  of  a  democralic 
state  whether  its  lending  men  are  eago^y  on  tlw  look-out  for 
sometUng  to  revolutionize,  or  approach  a  constitutional  change 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  cimviction  and  conver^n. 

Great  as  were  hb  eloquertce,  his  knowledge  and  hb  financial 
skill,  Gladstone  was  accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  tlw  od^ 
quality  in  which,  m  far  as  he  knew,  he  was  distingubbed  from 
his  fellow-mcn  was  Us  faculty  of  concentration.  Whatever  were 
the  matter  in  hand,  he  soconoentraled  himself  on  it,  andabiotbcd 
himself  in  it,  that  nothir%  else  seemed  tofadst  for  Um. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  physical  eharadtcrbtics.  In 
bis  prime  Glacbione  was  just  six  feel  high,  but  hu  inches 
diminbhed  as  his  years  increased,  and  in  old  age  the  unusual 
size  of  hb  head  and  breadth  of  hb  shoulders  gave  him  a  slightly 
top-heavy  appearance.  Hb  features  were  strongly  marked; 
the  nose  trenchant  and  hawk-like,  and  the  mouth  severely 
lined.  His  floshing  c>-es  were  deep-set,  and  in  colour  reaenbM 
the  onyx  with  its  douUc  band  of  brown  and  grey.  Hb  com- 
plexion was  of  an  extreme  pallor.and,  combined  with  his  Jet-black 
hair,  gave  in  earlier  life  something  of  an  Italian  aspect  to  hb 
face.  His  dark  eycbrou-s  were  singulariy  flexible,  and  they  per- 
petually expanded  and  contracted  in  harmony  with  what  he 
was  saying.  He  held  himself  remarkably  upright,  aod  even 
from  his  school-days  at  Eton  had  been  remarked  for  the  r^iid 
pace  at  which  he  habHnally  walked.  His  voice  was  a  baritone, 
^ngoKirly  clear  and  lar-reacMng.  la  the  Wavetley  Market 
at  Edinburgh,  which  is  said  to  hold  70,000  people,  he  could  be 
heard  without  diflicuhy;  and  as  late  as  1895  be  said  to  the 
present  writer:  "  What  difference  docs  it  make  to  me  whether 
I  speak  to  400  or  4000  people?"  His  phyrical  vigour  in  oid 
age  earned  Um  the  poptilar  nickname  of  the  Grand  Old  Han. 

Lord  Morley  of  BlaeMMim's  £{b  al  Gtadsteiu  was  pubGshed  in 
1903.  (G.  W.  E.  R.) 

GLADSTOHB.  a  seaport  of  Ointon  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  338  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Brisbane.  Vap.  (1901)  1566. 
It  possesses  a  fiiK,  well-sheltered  harbour  reputed  one  of  the 
best  in  Queensland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boync.  GoMj 
manganese,  copper  and  coal  are  found  in  the  nei^bourliood. 
Gladstone,  founded  in  1S47.  becalne  a  mankipalily  In  lB6j. 

See  J.  F.  Hogan,  1U  GiMbtMM  CcJeey  (London,  1B98). 

QUOOLRIC,  an  early  Slaronie  alphabet:  ^  the  Stnqor 
written  therein,  and  the  people  (Dalmatians  aod  Roman  CalhoBc 
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Hntearsrtw)  uaeag  wlwn  ft  hu  luivtved  by  ipecU  licence 

of  the  Pope  (see  Slavs  fot  Ubic  of  letten). 

GLAIR  (from  Fr.  gfaire,  probably  fn>ro  I^t.  tiana,  deu, 
bright),  the  while  of  an  egg,  Kod  hence  &  tern  used  for  &  prepara- 
tion made  of  tliis  and  used,  boohbindiDg  and  in  gUding,  to 
TCtatn  the  gold  asd  aa  a  vsndih.  The  adjective  "  gUiiy  "  is 
nsed  of  substances  having  the  vtacotu  and  tnnipansttcgiiiiUeDcy 
of  tbe  irtiitc  of  an  egg. 

qLAUHEB,  JAMBS  (1809^1903),  En^ish  meteorolo^  and 
amoaot,  ma  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  April  i8oq.  After 
aerviag  (or  a  few  yean  on  tbe  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
he  acted  as  an  assistant  at  the  Cambridge  and  Greenwich  ob- 
acrvatoiies  ntcoaaively,  and  when  the  department  of  mete«HoIogy 
and  magnetism  was  formed  at  the  latter,  he  ivas  entrusted  with 
its  superintendencc,vchlch  he  continued  to  exercise  for  thirty-four 
yean,  until  his  letiicment  from  the  pabUc  service.  In  1845  he 
pidiUshed  his  weU-kaown  dew-point  tables,  -Hhlch  have  gone 
through  many  etfitions.  In  1850  he  established  the  Meteoro- 
lo^cal  Society,  acting  as  its  secretAry  for  many  years,  and  in 
1866  he  asdsted  in  the  foundatim  of  the  Aercmauticai  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  He  waa  appointed  a  member  of  the  n^al 
comndauon  on  tbe  warming  and  ventilation  of  dwellings  in  1875, 
and  for  twelve  years  from  18S0  acted  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  But  his  name 
is  best  known  in  axuModon  with  tbe  series  of  balkxHi  ascents 
which  be  made  between  1861  and  i86d,  mostly  in  company 
with  Henry  Tracey  CozwclL  Many  ol  these  ascents  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  the  Bcitiib  Asaociatkm.  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  and  weie  stricily  tdentlfic  to  character,  thei 
abject  being  to  carry  oat  observations  on  the  temperature, 
humidity,  &c,  of  the  atmoq>here  at  high  elevations.  In  one  of 
them,  that  which  look  phtcc  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  sib  of 
September  1S63,  Glaisher  and  his  companion  attained  the 
greatest  k«^t  that  had  been  reached  by  a  baOoon  carrying 
pttsengeiB.  As  no  automatically  recording  instruments  were 
anilaUcv  u>d  Otaisber  waa  uinbl»  to  read  tbe  banMneta  at 
tbe  highest  point  owing  to  loss  of  oonsdousnevs,  the  precise 
altitude  can  never  be  known,  bnt  it  to  estimated  at  about 
]  m.  tnm  the  earth.  He  died  00  tlie  7th  of  Fdtnuuy  190$  at 
Croydon. 

SLAIOS,  a  village  and  parish  of  Porfanhire,  Scotland,  5I  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Forfar  by  tbe  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  of  parish 
(1901)  1^51.  The  name  is  sometimes  q;>elled  Glammis  and  the 
i  Is  Bute:  it  is  deiivid  (loa  the  Gaelic,  ifamkut, "  a  vide  gaft." 
**  •  vale."  Tbe  diief  objea  in  the  village  b  the  sculptured  stooe, 
tnditionaUy  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Malcolm  II.,  although 
Fotdon's  statement  that  the  king  waa  slain  in  the  castle  a  now 
v^jected,  Aboat  a  mile  from  ibe  station  staads  CUaaais  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  aari  of  Strathnoie  and  Klofljionie, «  fine  emnpto 
of  tbe  Scottish  Baronial  style,  enriched  iritb  cert^  features 
<tf  the  French  chlteau.  In  its  present  form  it  dates  mostly 
from  the  17th  century,  but  the  original  sttuctuie  was  aa  oU  as 
tbe  iitb  century,  for  Macbeth  waa  Thane  oi  Glamis.  Several 
of  tbe  eariy  Soots  Unst,  e^xdally  Alexander  m.,  toed  h 
occaaioiully  as  a  leddcnce.  Robert  bestowed  tbe  thatwdmn 
OB  Jolm  Lyon,  who  bad  married  the  king's  second  dau^tcr 
hy  Elisabeth  Mure  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  existing 
family.  Patrick  Lyon  became  hostage  to  England  for  James  I. 
in  1414.  When,  in  1537,  Janet  Dougks,  widow  of  the  6th  Lord 
(3ii^  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  as  a  witch,  Ibr  atqsiuring  to 
piocnre  Jamea  V.'s  death,  Glamis  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
It  was  restored  to  her  son  six  years  later  when  her  innocence  had 
been  cstablisbed.  The  3rd  earl  of  Stralhmore  entertained  the 
Old  Chevalier  and  ei|^ty  of  his  immediate  foUowen  in  1715. 
After  discharging  the  duties  of  bospitaUty  tbe  end  joined  the 
Jscobitcs  at  Shlnifimuir  and  fell  on  the  battlefield.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  qtent  a  night  in  the  "  hoary  eld  pile  "  when  he  was  about 
twenty  yean  <Ad,  and  gives  a  str^ing  relotkm  of  his  experiencet 
in  Us  DtmonoUfy  and  Wilckcrafl.  The  hall  has  an  arched 
ceiTtng  and  several  historical  portraits,  including  those  of  Ctaver- 
bonie,  Cbades  11,  and  James  H.  of  England.  At  Coasans,  in 
tbe  parish  of  Glamis,  there  ItftioMrlubk  Kolptiucd  noaoBtb. 
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and  other  examples  occur  at  the  Hon  ten'  HIH  and  hi  the  old 

kirfcyard  of  Eaasie. 

OLAMOBOANSHIRB  (Welsh  iforeampf),  a  maritime  county 
occupying  tbe  south-east  comer  of  Wales,  and  bounded  N.W. 
by  Cannarthenshire,  N.  by  Carmarthenshire  and  Breconshirc, 
E.  by  Monmouthshire  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  tbe  Bristol  Chaimel 
artd  Caimarthen  Bay.  Tbe  contour  of  the  county  is  largely 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  between  the  mountains  of 
Breconshirc  and  the  Bristol  Cbaancl.  Its  extreme  breadth  from 
the  sea  inland  is  19  m.,  irtiilc  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  53  m.  lu  chief  riven,  the  Rhymaey,  Taff,  Neath  (or 
Ntdd)  and  Tnwe  or  Tawy,  have  their  sources  in  the  Breconshirc 
motmtalns,  the  two  first  trending  towards  the  south-east,  while 
the  two  last  trend  to  tbe  south-west,  so  that  the  main  body  of  the 
county  forms  a  sort  of  quarter^cirde  between  the  Toff  and  the 
Neath.  Near  tbe  apex  of  ilw  angle  formed  by  these  two  riven 
is  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  county,  the  great  Pennant  scarp  of 
Craig  y  Llyn  or  Cam  Moesyn,  1970  ft.  high,  which  in  the  Glacial 
period  diverted  the  ice-flow  from  the  Beacons  into  the  valley 
on  either  ude  of  it,  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  this  peak 
extend  the  great  coal-fidds  of  mid-Glamorgan,  their  surface 
forming  an  irregular  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  600  to 
1 300  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  with  numerous  peaks  about  rsoo  ft. 
hi^,  or  mm;  Mynydd  y  Cacrao,  the  second  highest  being 
1813  ft.  Out  of  this  plateau  have  been  carved,  to  tbe  depth 
of  500  to  800  ft.  below  its  genend  level,  three  distinct  scries 
of  narrow  valleys,  those  in  each  series  being  more  or  less  parallel. 
The  riven  which  give  their  names  to  thrae  valleys  include  the 
Cynon,  the  Great  and  Lesser  Rhondda  (tributaries  of  tbe  TaB) 
and  the  Ely  flowing  to  the  S.E.,  the  Ogwr  or  0^ore(witfa  its 
tributaries  tbe  Garw  and  Llynfi)  flowing  sooth  through  Bridgend, 
and  tbe  Avan  bringing  the  walen  of  tbe  Corwg  and  Gwynfi  to 
the  south-west  into  Swansea  Bay  at  Aberavoo.  To  tbe  south 
of  this  central  bill  country,  which  Is  wet,  odd  and  sterile,  and 
n^iose  Bleep  slopes  form  the  southern  edge  of  tbe  coal^fieUi  there 
stretches  out  to  the  sea  a  gently  undulating  plain,  compendiously 
known  as  the  "  Vale  of  Glamorgan,"  but  in  fact  consistiDg  of  a 
succession  of  small  vales  of  such  fertile  land  and  with  sudi  a 
mUd  dimate  that  it  baa  been  styled,  not  Inertly,  the  "  Garden 
of  Waks."  Ta  tbo  east  of  0»  central  area  lefened  to  and 
divided  from  it  by  aqnir  of  tbe  Bredmock  mountains  culminating 
in  Cam  Bugafl,  1570  ft.  h^,  is  the  Rhymney,  which  forms  the 
county's  eastern  boundary.  On  tbe  west  other  qpun  of  iha 
Beaooos  divide  the  Neath  from  tbe  Tawe  (which  enten  tbe 
MS  at  Smmes),  and  tbe  T^we  fton  the  Loafim,  wblA,  with 
its  tributary  tbe  Amman,  sqwrates  the  county  on  the  N.W. 
from  Cannarthenshire,  in  which  it  rises,  and  falling  into  Car- 
msfthon  Bay  forms  what  is  known  aa  the  Buny  estuary,  to 
caUadbamsMnaHatiMmofthalnameinibe  Gown  peninnila. 
Tbe  rivers  m  an  oraipaiBlfv^  short,  die  Till,  bi  evety  respect 
the  chief  river,  being  only  33  m.  long. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the  Glamorgan 
valleys  were  famous  for  tbeir  bewitiful  scenery,  but  Industrie 
qtentlons  hftve  riace  dettroyed  most  of  this  beauty,  csc^  In 
tbe  ao<alled  "Vak  of  Glamergan."  tbe  Vale  of  Nealb,  Ibe 
"  ooobes  "  and  b'meatone  gorges  of  Gower  and  the  upper  reachefl 
of  tiK  Taff  and  the  Tawe.  Tbe  Vale  of  Neath  is  fiaremOtfiet 
tbe  waterfall  district  of  South  Wales,  the  finest  foils  being  the 
Cilbqiate  UU,  the  Sydmant  and  the  three  Clungwyns  on  the 
M^tc  and  its  tributaries  near  the  Vale  of  Neath  railway  from 
Nesth  to  HIrwaun,  Scwd  Etbon  Gam  and  Scwd  Gladys  on  tbe 
Pyrddin  on  the  vest  side  of  tbe  valley  dose  by,  tnib  MeHn  Court 
and  Abergarwed  still  nearer  Neath-  ,  Hiere  are  also  several 
caaeade*  on  the  Dslais,  and  in  the  same  district,  though  In 
Brecenshire,  Is  Scwd  Hentbyd  «n  the  Llecb  near  Qdbrenjunctioa. 
Almost  the  only  part  of  the  cotmty  wMch  is  now  well  timbered 
Is  tbe  Vale  of  Neath.  There  are  three  small  lakes,  Dyn  Fawr 
and  Uyn  Each  itesr  Ctaig  y  Llyn  and  Kenfig  Pool  amid  tbe 
tand<dttncs  of  Hargim.  The  rainfall  of  the  county  varies  fmn 
an  average  of  about  35  In.  at  Porthcawl  and  other  parts  of  th* 
Vale  of  Glamorgan  to  about  37  is-  *t  Gudiff,  40  in.  at  Svanact 
and  to  upmrdi  of  le  in.  in  the  aottlm  psit  of  Um  oouBty. 
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Ibe  fall  beinc  still  higher  is  the  «d}oIii)iig  puti  of  BnoMBhiR 
whence  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Merthyr  and  a  lufe  area  Dear  Neath 
draw  their  main  supplies  of  water. 

The  counly  has  a  coast-line  of  about  83  m.  Its  two  chief  bays 
are  the  Buny  estuary  and  Swansea,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Gower  Peninsula,  which  has  also  a  number  of  smaller  inlets  wilh 
magnificent  diS  scenery.  The  rest  of  the  coast  is  fairly  regular, 
the  chief  openings  being  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ogmore  and  the 
Ta&  respectively.  The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Whitcford 
Point,  Worms  Head  and  Mumbles  Head  in  Gower,  Nash  Pc»nt 
and  Lnvernock  Point  on  the  CBStcm  half  of  the  coast. 

Ctebn. — The  SQuiiait  lorks,  the  a\dr<>t  in  ihc  county,  form  a 
smalt  iiilier  about  1  k).  m.  in  :irv.i  .it  Rumnoy  and  Pcn-y-lan,  north 
of  Cardiff,  and  consist  of  muil  r.  .  ri  l  -.iiulstoncs  of  Wenlocic  and 
Ludlow  age;  a  feeble  repreiciii.L' Ki  <>i  ilir  Wtnlock  Limestone  also 
u  present.  They  are  confoniulily  siu  i.Lodnl  by  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
■tone  which  extends  westwards  far  .is  Cowbridei^  as  a  deeplv- 
eroded  anticline  largely  coni.'.ikd  hy  Trbs  and  Lias.  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone  consists  in  the  lower  pan«  of  red  m.tda  and  sand- 
stones, while  the  upper  bedR  are  quartritic  and  jyblJy,  and  form 
bold  scarp*  which  dominate  the  low  ground  fomit")  tnr  the  softer 
bed*  below.  Cefn-y-bryn.  another  anticlioe  ol  Old  Rad  Sandstone 
(including  small  ewMsures  oj  SjluriwL  tod|sti  .fanaa  pcomiaent 
backbone  of  the  Cower  pemoWNk  ont-ioeAaaoa  u  the 

Carboniferous  lincMODe  wM<A  cncbaea  and  mdMica  the  ereat 
South  Wales  coal-field,  on  the  south  of  which,  west  of  Caiddf,  it 
fwns  a  bold  caoipaent  of  steeply-dipfdng  bed*  Nrmunding  the 
<3U  Red  Sandstone  anticline.  It  iliows  u;>  throagh  the  Trias  and 
Lias  in  extensive  Inliers  near  Bridgend,  whde  in  Cower  it  dips  away 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Cefn-y-bryn.  On  the  north  of  the 
coal-6eld  it  is  jait  reached  near  MerthyrTydfiL  The  Millstone  Grit, 
which  consists  of  grits,  sandstones  and  shales,  craps  out  above  the 
limestone  and  serves  to  introduce  the  Cool  Measures,  which  lie  in  the 
form  of  a  great  trough  extending  east  and  west  across  the  county  and 
occupying  most  of  Its  surface.  The  coal  seams  are  most  numerous 
in  the  tower  part  of  the  scries;  the  Pennant  Sandstone  succeed* 
and  occupies  the  inner  parts  of  the  basin,  tonidne  an  elevated 
moorland  rcxlpn  deeply  trenched  by  the  teeming  valWya  (cf.  the 
RhonddaJ  wnich  crow  the  caal<fiela  from  nonh  to  south.  Above 
the  Pennant  Sandstone  still  Ugfaer  coals  come  in.  Taken  generally, 
Ibe  coals  are  bituminous  in  the  south-east  and  anthracitic  in  the 
north-west. 

After  the  Coal  Measures  had  been  dcpouted,  the  southern  iiait  of 
the  n^ion  was  sublectcd  to  powerful  folding;  the  icwlting  anticlines 
were  worn  down  during  a  Icmg  period  of  detrition,  ana  then  sub- 
merged slowly  beneath  a  Triuic  lake  in  which  accumulated  the 
Keuper  coiqibmerates  and  marls  wUch  spread  ever  tba  district 
west  <rf  Cardiff  and  arc  traceable  on  the  coast  of  Cosrer.  The 
succeeding  Rhaetic  and  Lias  which  form  most  ol  the  coastal  plain 

£the  fertile  Vole  of  Glamorgan)  from  Penarth  to  near  Bridgend  were 
lid  down  inr  the  Jurassic  sco.  A  well-markcd  raised  beach  is 
tnceaUe  in  Cower.  Sand-dunes  an  present  locally  around  Swaoaea 
Bay.  Moralnea,  cUedy  fonned  of  gravel  and  day,  occupy  many 
of  the  Glamorgan  valleys;  and  these,  toeether  with  the  Striated 
surfaces  which  may  be  observed  at  higher  levels,  are  clearly  glacial 
in  ori^n.  In  the  Coal  Measure*  and  the  newer  Limestones  and 
Triassic,  Rhaetic  and  Liasaic  conglomerates,  maris  and  shales,  many 
intciesting  fossils  have  been  ilisiBterred:  these  include  the  remains 
of  an  air-breathing  reptile  nthracaptton).  Bones  of  the  cave-bear, 
Hon,  mammoth,  reindeer,  rhinoceros,  alooE  with  flint  weapons  and 
tools,  have  been  discovcr«l  in  some  caves  ol  the  Gower  peninsuta. 

Apicuilure. — The  low-lying  land  on  the  south  from  Caerphilly  to 
Margam  is  very  fertile,  the  soil  being  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  here  the 
standard  of  agriculture  is  fatriy  h^,  and  tiiere  pievaib  a  well- 
'deiined  tenant-right  custom,  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  or^tn  but 
jmtebly  dbting  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Evcrywnefe  on  the  Coal  Mcasnres  the  soil  is  poofj  while  vegetadon  u 
also  miimd  by  the  smote  from  the  worka,  eqiecmlly  copper  souke. 
Lebna  {r.  IU5)  describes  the  lowlands  as  pawing  eood  corn  and 
grass  but  little  wood,  while  the  mountains  had  "  icddc  dere,  kidde* 

elenty,  oxen  and  shMp."  The  land  even  in  the  "  Vale  "  seems  to 
ave  wen  open  and  unenclosed  till  theeiul  of  the  15th  or  beginning 
of  the  i6th  century,  while  enclosure  efiread  to  the  uplands  still  later. 
About  one-fifth  olthe  total  area  is  still  common  land,  more  than  half 
of  whicii  Is  unsuitable  for  ctiltivation.  ~  The  total  area  under  culti- 
vation  in  1905  was  369,371  acres  or  about  onc-haffo(  the  total  arc  a 
of  the  county.  The  chief  crops  raised  (nving  them  In  the  order 
of  their  respective  acreages)  are  oats,  barley,  twnips  and  swedes, 
wheat,  potatoes  and  mangolds.   A  st^eady  decrease  of  the  acreage 

Ender  fcrain<rops,  green-crops  and  clover  has  been  accompinied 
y  an  increase  m  the  area  of  pasture.  Dairying  has  been  largely 
abandoned  for  stock- rainng,  arid  very  little  "  Caerphilly  cheese  ts 
now  made  in  that  district.  In  1903  Cbmoigaa  had  the  largest 
■umber  of  hones  in  agriculture  of  any  Welsh  county  except  those  of 
Carmarthen  and  Canfispn.  Good  dieep  and  ponies  are  reared  in  the 
hin-country.  Pte-keemi^  ii  much  neglected,  and  despite  the  i^3A 
dimaU  very  Kttle  fnut  is  grawn.  Toe  »Temgc  siat  of  beliUnga  In 


19M  wu  47*3  acres,  there  being  Only  46  holdings  above  joo  1 
amri7i9  between  50  and  500  acre*. 

Uiniwt  and  ifaaufac/arri.— Down  to  the  nuddle  of  the  llth 
centuiv  the  county  had  no  industry  of  any  hnportance  except 
arricuftuee.  The  coal  which  underlies  practically  the  whole  surface 
of  the  county  eicnx  the  Vale  of  GlamiBrgan  and  West  Gower  was 
little  worked  till  about  173s,  when  it  began  to  be  used  instead  of 
charcoal  tor  the  smdting  ol  iron.  By  IHII,  when  there  were  35 
bbst  furnaces  in  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  for  this  purpose 
had  much  increased,  but  it  was  in  the  most  active  period  of  railway 
construction  that  it  reached  its  maximum.  Down  to  about  iSjo, 
if  not  later,  the  chief  ccrfUeries  were  owned  by  the  ironmasters  and 
were  worked  for  their  own  requirements,  but  when  the  suitability 
of  the  lower  scams  in  the  district  north  of  Cardiff  tor  steam  purposes 
was  realised,  an  export  trade  sprang  up  and  soon  assumed  cnormons 
proportions,  to  that  "  the  port  ofCardiff  "  (including  Barry  and 
Penarth),  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  steam  coal  was  shipped,  became 
the  first  port  in  the  world  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  The  development 
of  the  anthracite  coal-field  lyin^  to  the  north  and  west  of  Swansea 
(from  which  port  it  ia  mostly  ibqiped)  date*  mainly  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  demand  for  Uus  coal  gi«w 
ra|udly.  There  are  still  large  areas  in  the  Rhymoey  Valley  on  the 
cast,  and  in  the  districts  of  Neath  and  Swansea  on  the  west,  whoic 
development  has  only  recently  been  undertaken.  In  connexion  with 
the  coal  industry,  patent  fuel  (made  from  small  coat  and  tar)  is 
largely  manufactBted  at  Cardiff ,  Port  Talbot  and  Swansea,  the  ship- 
ments from  Swansea  bdag  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Next  in 
importance  to  coal  arc  the  iron,  steel  and  tin-plate  industries,  and 
in  the  Swansea  district  the  smdting  of  copper  a^  a  variety  of  other 
ores. 

The  manufactuftt  of  iron  and  sted  is  carried  onat  DowUia,  Mertbyr 
TydGI,  Cardiff,  Port  Talbot,  Briton  Ferry,  Pontardawc,  Swansea, 
Goradnon  and  Gowntoo.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  i^Ui  cen- 
tury the  use  of  the  native  ironstone  was  almost  wholly  given  up, 
and  the  neceaiary  ore  is  now  Imported,  mainly  from  Spain.  As  a 
rcsolt  several  of  the  older  inland  works,  such  as  those  of  Aberdare, 
Ystalyfcia  and  Brynaman  have  been  abandoned,  and  new  work* 
have  been  established  on  or  near  the  sea-board;  r.f.  the  Dowlais 
company  in  >8qi  opened  targe  works  at  Cardiff.  The  tin-plate 
industry  is  mainly  confined  to  tnc  west  of  the  county,  Swansea  bdng 
the  chief  port  for  the  shipment  of  tin>phites,  though  there  arc  works 
near  Uantrisant  and  at  Mdin  Griffith  near  Cardiff,  the  latter  being 
the  oldest  !n  the  county.  Copper-smelting  is  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  west  of  the  county,  at  Port  Talbot,  Cwmavon,  Neath  and 
Swansea,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Cardiff,  the  earliest  works  having 
been  esublished  at  Neath  in  1584  and  at  Swamea  in  1717.  There 
are  nickd  work*  at  Clydacb  near  Swansea,  the  mckd  bdng  imported 
in  the  form  of  "  mistt*  "  from  Cana<^  Swansea  has  almoot  ■ 
monopoly  of  the  manubcture  of  qidtcr  or  zinc;  l<ad.ilireraada 
number  of  other  metab  or  their  by-products  are  treated  in  or  near 
Swansea,  which  is  often  styled  the  "  metanurgkal  capital  of  VUsa." 
Limestone  and  nlica  quarries  are  worked,  while  tandstone  and  clay 
arc  also  raised.  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  were  formcriy  famons  toe 
their  china,  coarse  ware  is  still  made  chiefly  at  Ewenny  and  trm- 
COtta  at  Pencoed.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  employed  In 
e(4;ineeving  works  and  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  chains, 
conveyaocei,  tools,  paper  and  chemicali.  The  textile  factories  ai« 
few  and  unimportant. 

Fitlitria.—Fi*h«new  esist  all  along  the  ceast;  by  lines,  draught- 
nets,  drcdgira,  tiawUng,  fixed  nets  and  by  hand.  There  is  a  fleet  <4 
trawlers  at  Swansea.  The  principal  fish  caught  are  cod.  herring. 
p(ini.H:k,  \i'hltiiiB,  flukes.  briVV,  pliice.  sole«,  turbot,  oysters,  muasris, 
fiiii|H-ts.  cockles,  shrimp'^,  i.i.ib-:  and  lobsters.  There  are  good  fisb- 
m.irketa  at  Swansea  and  C.irdiit, 

CommunicatioHi. — The  ..<i:r[  /  baa  ample  dock  accommodation. 
The  variouii  docks  of  Cardiff  .uiiount  to  aio  acres,  iftduding  timber 
ponds;  Penarth  has n  diick and  tasinof  afiaoesanda  tklalnaifaour 
of  55  acres.  Banj-  docks  cover  iia  acres- Swansea  has  147  acres, 
including  its  new  King's  Dock;  and  Port  Talbot  90  acres.  There 
are  also  docks  at  Briton  Ferry  and  Porthcawt,  but  they  are  not 
capable  of  admittiag  deep-draft  vessels. 

Besides  its  ports,  Glamorgan  lias  abundant  means  of  trandt  la 
many  railwaj-s,  of  which  the  Great  Western  is  the  chief.  Its  trunk 
line  truversin^  the  country  between  the  mountaina and  the  ms  posses 
throuah  CardifT,  Biidgend  and  Landore  (on  theoutakirts  of  Swansea), 
and  throws  off  iiuro<.-ruuB  bra  aches  to  the  north.  The  TaS  Vale 
railw.iy  %r\-i>s  all  the  valley  of  the  Taff  and  its  tributaries,  and  has 
also  cxtenf^ions  to  Barry  and  (through  Uantrisant  and  Cowbridgel 
to  Abcrthaw.  The  Rhymoey  railwSy  likewix  serves  the  Rbynntey 
V.iUey.  and  has  a  joint  service  with  the  Great  Weatem  bcrweea 
CnrdilT  and  Merthyr  Tyd&l— llie  latter  town  bdng  also  the  terainua 
of  ihe  lircciin  and  Mi  rthyr  ami  ^  branch  of  the  North-Westem  from 
AlKT.'i\L  [iiiy.  The  il.irr>-  rolluiy  visits  Cardiff  and  then  tmvelsin 
a  n--:Mi-w.tcHy  ilirei  tiun  lo  r.intypridd  and  PoTth,  while  it  sends 
a^ottiLT  branch  jlorit;  thi-  co.ist  vluongh  Uantwlt  Major  to  Bridgend. 
Swansea  15  coniii"!  il-I  v.li  li  M.  ftjiyr  by  the  Great  Western,  arilh 
Briakon  by  the  iMiULiJid.  wJiJi  L'javen  Anns  and  M id- Wales  genetally 
by  the  London  A  Nortb-Westem,  with  the  Rhondda  Valley  tnr 
the  Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  (nnw  worked  by  the  Gnat  Western^ 
and  with  MuoAIea  bf  ths  HumUet  nilway.  The  Put  Talbot 
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railway  runs  10  RIaengarw,  and  t^p  Neath  and  Hrccon  rail«)r 
(iUtiin^'  from  .W-jih)  joins  ihc  MiiiUml  .11  Coldri  n  JuiKtion,  The 
uoab  of  ihc  county  arc  the  ClamurEan  cunji  from  (.airliil  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil  bii  m.).  with  «  branch  (7  m.)  to  Ab«rdare,  the 
Nvth  cuul  (Ij  n.)  froM  Briton  Ferry  to  Abemant,  Glyo  Neath 

thatoCMab,  excfpHnK  the  lower  port  ions  of  thaOtamottWi  eatmL 
P^mlatinn  and  Adnii'iniratMii. — The  mm  a(  the  ancinit  cooMtj 
wluch  the  aUmiiiUtrjiive  county  U  conlenninoua  i»  5l8,U3 
lai.  with  a  popuUiion  in  igol  of  ^,9J>  penons.  In  the  three 
oKUn  betiFccn  1831  and  1861  it  increased  35*91  35-4  and  371  % 
iWptttively,  and  in  1881-I891, 34*4.  its  average  mcrcaae  in  the  other 
ddcctmial  periods  subaaqnent  to  1861  bctng  about  3S%  The 
county  it  divi'Ii'i]  into  foro  parlianieiitary  diviaiont  (via.  CTumcr);!)!- 
(hifc  Ea^i.  Siiiiih  .ir.d  Middle,  Cower  and  Rhondda);  it  al»o  include* 
IheCardiff  di-iru  t  of  boroughs  (consisting  of  CmlilT.  Con-liriclgc  .ind 
UHRTisant\  whirh  Ii.i^  oi>e  member;  the  k""  1''  r  r  in  ihe  [urlia* 
ntStory  lj.irout;li  uf  Miriliyr  Tydfil  (which  [ii.iiilIv  (uniista  of  tb* 
county  Ixin J u^li  of  Mi  ahyr,  the  urban  diatii.  1  '  I  Al..  uLir^'  and  part 
0/  Mountjin  Asli),  anj  rtluriis  two  mtmbtr; ;  .ind  ihc  i\\i<  diviMiWa 
ol  Suanwj  Disi  tii  1  ri  turning  one  member  •  -  n  li,  cur  \  ision  rtfiu 
MSlinjt  of  [hi-  nijjot  part  of  Swansea  tii«  n,  llit  ultiLt  lumprising  the 
Temainder  of  Swansea  and  ihc  l>i>r<iui:hs  of  Abi-ravon,  Kcnfig, 
Uwchwr  and  Neath.  Thcte  arc  six  niuiiici[xil  borouRhs:  Abcmvoa 
(pop.  in  1901;  7553).  CanJilf  (10^,333).  CWbridge  (1102),  Merthyr 
rydfil  (69^38),  Neath  (13.710)  and  Swansea  (94.537)-  Cardiff 
t»hkh  in  191^  waa  created  a  cit^},  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  SmUMB  ara 
aunty  boTOugbs.  The  following  are  urban  districts;  Abeidara 
UJJU),  Barry  (37.030),  Bridgend  (6o6i>,  Briton  Ferry  (697^, 
Cierphillv  (15,835),  GlvnooiTwg  (6453),  Macsteg  (15,012),  Margam 
fSOlu,  Monntain  Ash  (3I^,0,  (^more  and  Carw  (19.007),  Oyster- 
nooth  (44£tl,  Penarth  (14,128),  Pontypridd  (31.316),  Ponbeawl 
(1873)  And  Rnondda,  previously  known  as  Vstradytudwg  (ii3.735). 
(UancMKan  is  in  the  5.  Wales  circuit,  and  both  assizes  and  quaner- 
■MMM  are  held  at  Cardiff  and  Swansea  alternately.  All  the 
taMBUwl  boroughs  have  separate  comuiisBious  of  the  peace,  and 
gjpBf  «nd  Swansta  have  also  separate  courts  of  quarter-sossiona. 
BfljHotv  baa  thirteen  other  petty  sessional  diviuons,  Cardiff,  the 
fftf^im  (with  Pontypridd)  and  the  Merthyr  and  Abcrdare  district 
^Eftipendiary  magistrates.  There  are  16^  civil  jiarisbes.  1^- 
ceptBif  the  distrirts  oS  Gowcr  and  Kilvey,  which  are  in  the  diocese 
of  St  L)a\-id'!:,  the  w hole  county  Is  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff.  There 
■te  159  eccTesia^iicat  pTishes  or  <fiMrieu  sfaiwted  lAaUf  or  partly 
viihio  the  county. 

Htjtary.— The  eatUest  known  traces  bf  man  wftUa  the  arei 

of  tbe  present  coanty  are  tile  human  reiBBliU  foUDd  [0  the  famous 
lxRW-av«  of  Goirer,  though  they  are  scanty  as  compared  with 
the  huge  deposits  of  still  carficr  animal  remains.  To  a  later 
stage,  perhaps  in  the  Neoh'tUc  period,  belongs  a  nonubcrof  cora- 
^te  skdetoDS  discovered  in  1903  in  sand-blown  tumuli  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ogmore,  where  many  flint  implements  were 
ibo  found.  Connderably  later,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Bmnie  Age  (tbough  finds  of  bronise  implements  have  been  scanty), 
are  the  many  cairns  and  tnmuU,  mainly  on  the  UUs,  such  as  on 
Garth  Mountain  near  Cardiff,  Crug-yr-avan  and  a  number  east 
9t  the  Tawe;  the-  stone  circles  often  found  in  BSsociation  witB 
the  tumuli,  that  of  Cam  Uecharth  near  Pontardawe  being  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  Wales;  and  the  fine  cromlechs  of  Cefn 
Bryn  in  Gower  (known  as  Artbnr's  Stone),  of  St  Nicholas  and  of 
St  Lythan's  near  Cardiff. 

In  Roman  times  the  country  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye  was 
occupied  by  the  Silurcs,  a  pre-Celtic  race,  probably  governed  at 
that  time  by  Brythonic  Celts.  West  of  the  Neath  and  along  the 
fringe  of  the  Brecknock  Mountains  were  probably  remnants  of  the 
earlier  GoidcUc  Ceirs,  who  have  left  traces  in  the  place-names  of 
Ibe  Swansea  valley  {e.g.  Uweh,  "  a  lake  ")  and  in  the  illcglMe 
Ogham  iiBcription  at  Loughor,  the  only  other  Ogham  stone  In 
the  county  being  at  Kenfig,  a  few  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Neath 
esttiary.  The  conquest  of  the  Silures  by  the  Romans  was  begun 
about  A.D.  50  by  Ostorius  Scapula  and  completed  some  25  years 
later  by  Juh'us  Frontinus,  who  probably  constructed  the  great 
militaiy  toad,  called  Via  Julia  Mariiima,  from  Gloucester  to  St 
David's,  with  stations  at  Cardiff,  Bovium  (variously  identified 
with  Boverton,  Conbridge  and  Ewenny),  Ntduro  (identified  with 
Keatb)  and  Leucarum  or  Loughor.  The  important  station  of 
Gaer  on  the  U>k  near  Brecon  was  connected  by  two  branch 
nad*.  one  ninaing  from  Cardiff  through  GeUigaer  (where  tbece 
wn  a  strong  hill  fort)  and  MenhyrTydfi],andaiiotherftDaiNcaUi 
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thumttt  Capet  Cblbno.  WtUk  tradkkB  cndhs  -ipr 
»th  bring  riio  l—t  hntwrf  riw^riMtf^^  fffyf  Tthailaff  fhtfiMtiftI 
btdupiic  is  Btitain,  the  aaue  at  tbrtt  nputed  mlHfaiiiaiiea  of 
the  and  centivy  betpg  pmerved  in  the  UBMSof  pariihaainaouth 
GimwttgBi,  Whatiscectaia,bo««m,iithatllwSnt»obiiboiit 
of  Utndai,  St  OafadcbM  mad  St  TtOt,  tind  dmiag  tba  fim 
Jnlf  ol  the  titb  cmtwjr,  to  wtddi  potMaho  bckov  thacMoblitb- 
iiinit  of  the  great  monaatle  aetUemeats  of  Uancarvao  by  Cadoc, 
of  Llandough  by  Oadoceua  and  of  Uutwit  Major  by  Ilhutus,  the 
last  of  which  ftMtriihed  a  asu  of  karalng  down  to  the  lalh 
century.  AfewaKMlcdnNNindinichuatCBnlUlta(bcBUtbat, 
aftar  the  witbdimwal  of  tbt  Roauuit,  the  eotstt  wen  vkiud  1^ 
iporadic  bands  of  Saxons,  bat  the  Srandiaavians  who  came  in 
the  9tb  and  succeeding  centuries  left  more  abundant  traces  both 
in  the  pUcc-aames  of  the  coast  and  in  such  camps  as  that  oa 
Sully  Island,  the  fitdwatks  at  PwtlikcRy  «ad  HawMng^  Jtmm 
in  Gower.  MeaAwbUe  the  native  tribes  of  the  district  bad 
regained  tbdr  indqwadence  under  a  Hae  of  Welsh  chieftalBS, 
whose  domain  was  coosolidated  into  a  priadpatity  knvwn  as 
Glywyssing,  tlU  about  the  end  of  the  lotb  centuiy  sdten  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Uoigaowg,  that  i*  the  tetritoijof  UaigUi, 
•  prince  who  died  in  aj>.  9S0;  It  then  coapitaed  tba  aribale 
cotintry  from  the  Neath  to  the  Wye,  practically  c«respondiBg 
to  the  present  diocese  ol  Uandaff.  Gwlad  Morgan,  later  softsaed 
into  Glamorgan,  acver  had  much  vt>gae  and  meant  prsdtety  the 
tame  at  Mofianwg,  though  the  two  terns  became  diflttaotlated 
a  few  centoria  later. 

The  Noraun  conquest  of  Horgaawg  waa  effected  In  the 
dosing  years  of  the  nth  century  by  Robert  Fitzhaakon,  lord  of 
Gloucester.  His  followen  settled  in  the  low-l]^  lands  of-the 
"  Vale,"  which  became  known  as  the  "  body  "  of  the  sbfre, 
while  in  the  htU  country,  which  consisted  of  ten  "  membera," 
coneqxmding  to  its  andettt  territorial  divisions,  the  Webh 
retained  their  customary  taws  and  mudi  of  their  fndependenco. 
Ghuoorgan,  whose  bonnds  were  now  coatncted  between  the 
Neath  and  tbe  Rlqnniwy,  then  becaaie  a  lordship  marcher,  its 
sUtos  tad  organisation  being  that  of  a  county  palatine;  lit 
lord  possessed  ywo  ntatis,  and  his  chief  oSkial  waa  from  (be 
first  a  siee-cMMar,  or  rfierfff,  who  presided  over  a  county  court 
oomposed  of  his  knrl's  prindpal  tenants.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cardiflf  In  which,  as  the  caimt  barmtiM,  this  court  was  held 
(though  sometimes  ambtilatory),  were  soon  granted  municipBl 
privileges,  and  In  time  Cowbridge,  Kenfig,  Llantrisant,  Abenvon 
and  Neath  also  became  chartered  market-towns.  The  manorial 
system  was  inlrodoced  throughout  tbe  "  Vale,"  the  manor  in 
many  cases  becoming  (he  pariah,  and  the  owner  building  for  iU 
protection  fint  a  castle  and  then  a  church.  The  church  itsdf 
became  Normanised,  and  monasteries  were  established — (be 
(Tisterdan  abbey  of  Neath  and  Margara  in  1J19  and  1147  re- 
spcctively,  the  Benedictine  priory  of  Ewenny  in  1141  and  that  of 
Cardiff  in  ir47.  Dominican  and  Franciscan  bouses  were  also 
founded  at  Cardiff  in  the  following  century. 

Gower  (with  Kilvey)  or  the  country  west  of  the  morass  between 
Neath  and  Swansea  bad  a  separate  history.  It  was  conquered 
about  I  too  by  Henry  de  Newburgb,  ist  ear!  of  Warwick,  by 
whose  descendants  and  the  poweKu!  family  of  De  Breos  it 
was  succesHvdy  held  as  a  marcher  lordship,  organised  to  some 
extent  on  county  lines,  till  1469.  Swansea  (which  was  the  atpul 
baroniae  of  Gower)  and  Loughor  recdvcd  their  earlier  charters 
from  the  lords  of  Gower  (see  Gower). 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  Fitzhamon's  time  the  lordship 
of  Glamotgan  was  held  by  the  earis  of  Gloucester,  a  title  con- 
ferred by  Henry  I.  on  his  natural  son  Robert,  who  acquired 
Glamorgan  by  marrying  Fitzhamon's  daughter.  To  the  ist 
eari's  patronage  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  men  of 
letters,  at  Cardiff  Castle  of  which  he  was  the  builder,  is  probably 
due  the  large  place  which  Cdtic  romance,  espedally  theArthuriaa 
cyde,  won  for  itself  in  medieval  literature.  The  lordship  passed 
by  descent  through  the  famiUesof  Clare  (who  held  it  from  ttij 
to  1317).  Despeascr,  Beanchamp  and  Neville  to  Richard  HI.,  qa 
whoee  fall  it  escheated  to  the  cmwn.  From  tine  to  time,  tbe 
Webb  of  the  lulls,  often  Joined  by  their  countfjnaen  fmn  other 
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pMttt  ndded  the  Vafe,  and  «vai  CndiS  Caatle  «u  Mfzed  about 
1153  by  ZvDi  Bach,  loid  of  SeBghenydd,  who  for  a  time  held  ita 
ktrdaprimier.  At  laat  Caaj^iiUX  Castle  ma  built  to  keq>  tbetn 
in  check,  but  thia  provoked  ao  invaaioo  in  lajo  by.  Prince 
Lle«dyn^>  Griffith,  who  bcaieged  the  castle  and  nfuied  to  retire 
except  on  conditi<HU.  In  1316  Llewelyn  Bien  headed  a  revolt  in 
theiamedistrict,  but  baog  defeated  wasput  todeath  by  Deapenacr, 
wboae  great  unpopularity  with  the  Wdsh  made  GbuooTBan  len 
aafe  aa  a  retreat  for  Edward  IL  a  few  yean  later.  In  1404 
Glendower  swept  through  the  couoty,  burning  castles  and  laying 
waste  the  poaaessioiu  of  the  king'a  supports.  By  the  Act 
Union  of  133$  the  county  of  Glamorgan  waa  incorporated  aa  it 
now  exista.  by  the  addition  to  the  old  ooubty  of  the  lordship 
of  Gower  and  Kilvey,  west  of  the  Neath.  By  another  aa 
154a  the  court  of  great  sesaioos  waa  established,  and  GUsMHSan, 
with  the  counties  of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  formed  one  <rf  its  four 
Wdsh  circuits  from  thence  till  iSjo,  when  the  English  assiM 
•ystem  was  introduced  into  Wales.  In  the  same  year  the  oounty 
waa  given  ooe  parliamentary  rcpccsentalive,  increased  to  two 
in  1833  and  to  five  in  1885.  The  botoui^  were  also  given  a 
member.  laiSja Cardiff (withUantiisut and CowbridKe),ihe 
Swansea  group  of  boroughs  and  the  parliamentary  borou^  of 
Mcrthyr  Tydfil  were  given  one  member  each,  increased  to  two, 
in  the  case  of  Merthyt  Tydfil  in  1867.  In  iSSs  the  Swansea 
group  was  divided  into  two  constituencies  with  a  member  each. 

The  lordship  of  Glamorgan,  shorn  of  its  quasi-regal  status,  waa 
granted  by  Edward  iVI.  to  William  Herbert,  afterwards  ist  earl 
of  Femtn^e,  from  wh<Hn  it  has  descended  to  thepresent  marquess 
of  Bute. 

The  rule  of  the  Tudon  promoted  the  rapid  asumtlation  of  the 
iahabitanta  <rf  the  county,  and  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  even 
the  desceodanta  of  the  Norman  kni^ts  had  largely  become 
Welsh  both  in  q>eecb  and  sentiment.  Welsh  continued  to  be  the 
prevalent  apeedi  almost  throughout  the  county,  except  in  the 
pminsular  part  of  Gower  and  perhaps  Cardiff,  till  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century.  Since  then  it  has  lost  ground  in  the  mari- 
time towns  and  the  soulh-ent  coma  of  the  county  generally, 
iriiile  fairly  holding  its  own,  despite  much  English  migration,  in 
the  industnal  districts  to  the  north.  In  1901  about  56%  of  the 
total  pt^ulation  above  three  years  of  age  was  returned  as  speaking 
English  only,  37%  as  q>eakitig  both  Eni^ish  and  Welsh,  and 
■bout  6|%  aa  qieaUng  Welsh  attiy. 

In  common  with  the  rest  o(  Wales  the  county  was  mainly 
Royalist  in  the  Civil  War,  and  indeed  stood  foremost  in  its 
readiness  to  pay  ship-money,  but  when  Charles  I.  visited  Cardiff 
in  July  1645  iie  failed  to  recruit  his  army  there,  owing  to  the 
disaatiafaction  of  the  coonty,  which  a  few  months  later  declared 
for  the  pariiament  There  waa,  however,  a  subiequent  Royalist 
revolt  in  Gtam<»gan  in  1648,  but  it  was  signally  crushed  by 
Colonel  Horton  at  the  battle  of  St  Fagan's  (8th  id  May). 

The  educfttioBal  gap  caused  by  final  disan>earance  of  the 
great  univernty  of  Uantwit  Major,  founded  in  the  6th  century, 
and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  waa  to  some  extent 
filled  by  the  foundation,  by  the  Stradling  family,  of  a  grammar 
scbotd  at  Cowbridge  which,  refounded  in  1685  by  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  is  sliU  canied  on  as  an  endowed  achooL  'nieonlyotber 
ancient  frammar  school  ia  that  of  Swansea,  founded  by  Bishop 
Core  In  i68a,  and  now  under  the  control  of  the  bonnigfa  coondL 
Besides  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire establi^ed  at  Cardiff  in  1883,  and  a  technical  college 
at  Swansea,  there  is  a  Church  of  Eoghuid  theoloc^cal  cottt^ 
(St  Michad'a)  at  Llandaff  (previously  at  Abeidarc),  a  training 
college  for  scbool-mlstrctses  at  Swansea,  schools  tor  the  blind  at 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  and  for  the  deaf  at  Cardiff,  Swansea  and 
Pontypridd. 

AntiguiUet. — The  antiquities  «i  the  county  not  already 
mcniioned  indudc  an  unusually  larie  number  of  castles,  idl 
(rf  which,  except  the  castles  of  Horlais  (near  Merthyr  Tydfil), 
CasIcU  Coch  aiid  Uantrisant,  are  between  the  hill  country  and 
the  sea.  The  finest  specimen  is  that  of  Caerphilly,  but  there 
are  also  more  or  less  imposing  ruins  at  Oystermoulh,  Coity, 
Newcastle  (at  Bridgend),  t  i.-ku^m—  pennatd  and  Smoaqk 


Among  the  rertored  astles,  tcaldwl  bt  by  thA  fmaBUt  «waci% 

are  St  Donat's, "  the  latest  and  most  complete  odf  the  stmctarei 
built  for  defence,"  Cardiff,  the  residence  of  the  marquess  of 
Bute,  St  Fagaa'a,  Ounraveo,  Fonmon  and  PeoriceL  Of  the 
noaastic  bulldingi,  that  of  Ewenny  is  best  preserved,  Neath 
and  Margam  are  mere  ruins,  while  all  theotbets  have  disappeared. 
Almost  all  the  older  churches  possess  towers  of  a  somewhat 
military  character,  and  most  of  them,  except  in  Gowex,  retain 
some  Nonnan  maawuy.  Coity,  Coychurch  and  Ewenny  (all  near 
Bridgend)  are  fine  examples  ot  cross  chnrdies  with  embattled 
towers  characteristic  of  the  county.  There  are  Interesting 
monumental  effigies  at  St  Mary's,  Swansea,  Oxwich,  Ewcony, 
Uantwit  Major,  Uantrisant,  Coity  and  other  chnrchea  in  the 
Vale.  There  ire  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  sculptured  stones, 
of  which  some  sixteen  are  both  ornamented  and  Inscribed,  five 
of  the  latter  bdng  at  Matgam  and  three  at  UaiUwit  Major, 
and  dating  from  the  9th  centtuy  if  not  cariier. 

Authorities. — The  records  of  the  Curia  crmilatus  or  County 
Court  of  Glamorgan  ate  supposed  lo  have  perished,  BO  also  have 
tht'  records  of  Neath.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fecords  of  the 
county  h.ivc  been  well  preserved.  A  collection  edited  by  G.  T. 
Cl.irk  under  tlie  title  Carlae  el  alia  munimaita  fUM  addomanwm  dl 
Ghmorgan  ptrlinent  was  pri-,'3tc1y  printed  by  nim  infotir  volumes 
(is«5-iei>35.  A  DescripiiKe  CataU/eue  of  tk«  Fenriee  and  Ifartam 
Abbfy  MSS.  in  ihe  Possession  0}  Miss  Talbot  ef  Matfom  (6  voU.) 
wns  privately  wsued  (1893-1905J  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  de 
Gray  Birch,  who  has  also  published  htstories  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Niatli  jnd  Margam.    The  Bifok  of  Uan  Ddf  (edited  by  Dr  CwMO- 

Ein  n  Evans,  1903)  contains  documents  illustrative  ol  tbe  eariy 
i-ioiy  u[  the  diocese  ol  Llandaff.  Cardiff  has  published  its  Rettrit 
in  5  vols.,  and  thore  is  a  volume  of  Swansea  charters.  There  it  no 
ct>mplete  history  of  the  county,  except  a  modest  but  useful  one 
in  \Velsh — Hants  Merfanvig,  by  D,  VV.  Jones  (Dafydd  Morganwg) 
(l"':  ii  I  lie  t  hkf  contributions  arc  Kice  McrricV'sBooke of  Glamarpin- 
ih  '.'■:i/uilUs,  written  in  1578;  The  Land  of  Mprian  (lS8j} 

(■  .  of  the  lordship  of  GlamorRan),  by  G.  T.  Clark,  whose 

Gr  "  ■;.  of  Glcrorgnn  (1886)  and  Medierol  Uililary  Archileclutt 
<I.';H4)  .-jic  al'.o  indispen sable;  mm.  bIbO  T.  Nidiolas,  Annali  and 
Anix'juiii'-.s  0/  Ikf  Coun'.ifS  and  CHoiif  PmMkM  ^  Wolei  (2  volj., 
1S73).    For  Gower,  set  GowtH.  (D.  Lu  T.J 

OLAIiraBS,  or  Faecy  (ffWMHo),  a  specific  failective  and 
Contaijous  disease,  caused  by  a  tissue  parasite  {BacSha  mo/W), 
to  which  cntain  animals,  chiefly  the  horse,  ass  and  mule,  arc 
liable,  and  which  is  communicable  from  them  to  ban.  Glanden 
in  the  domesticated  animals  is  dealt  with  undcf  VETEBINAB.V 
SaENCE;  it  is  hapi»ly  a  rare  form  of  disuse  in  man,  there  being 
evidently  less  affinity  for  its  devdopment  in  the  human  aubject 
than  in  the  equine  qiecies.  Fot  the  pathology  see  tbe  article 
Pakasitic  Diseases.  It  occm  chiefly  among  those  who  from 
their  occupation  are  frequently  in  contact  with  horses,  such  as 
grooms,  coachmen,  cavalry  soldiers,  veterinary  suiieons,  &&;  the 
baciUiu  is  communicated  from  a  pandered  animal  either  thioti|b 
a  wouitd  or  scratch  or  through  application  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  or  mouth.  A  period  of  incubation,  lasting 
from  three  to  five  days,  generally  folbws  the  introduction  of 
the  virus  into  the  human  qntcm.  This  period,  however,  qipcan 
sometimes  to  be  of  much  longer  duration,  eqiedally  where  there 
has  been  no  direct  inoculation  of  the  poison.  The  first  sympttuna 
are  a  general  feeling  ef  illness,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
Umba  and  joints  resembling  those  of  acute  rheumatisio.  If 
tba  disease  has  been  introduced  by  means  of  an  abraded  surface, 
pain  is  felt  at  that  point,  and  infiaramatoiy  swelling  takes  place 
there,  and  extends  along  the  neighbouring  lymphatics.  Ao 
ulcer  is  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculatioa  which  discharges 
an  offensive  ichor,  and  Uebs  appear  in  the  inflamed  akin,  t3an^ 
with  diffuse  abscesses,  as  in  phlegmonous  etyupdas.  Sonietimea 
the  disease  stops  short  mth  these  local  manifestatioBS,  but 
more  commonly  goes  on  rapidly  accompanied  with  qrmptoms 
of  grave  constitutional  disturbance.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  there  a^iear  numerous  red  spots  or  ptistules,  which 
break  and  discharge  a  thick  mucous  or  sanguineous  fluid.  Bewki 
these  there  are  laiger  swellings  lying  deeper  in  the  subcntanema 
tissue,  which  at  first  are  extremely  bard  and  painful,  and  to 
which  the  term  farcy  "  buds  "  or  "buttons  "  is  applied,  tbxam 
ultimately  open  and  bcoome  extensive  sloughing  ulcers. 

The  mucous  mothnnca  participate  in  the  same  lesinia  ns 
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An  praaent  in  tbe  ikin',  and  this  b  particulariy  the  cue  wltb 
(be  interior  of  the  nmc,  where  indeed,  in  muiy  intances,  the 
disease  first  of  all  abows  iuclf.  This  organ  beoomcs  greatly 
awoUen  and  inflaoicd,  while  from  one  or  boUi  nosttib  thcic 
tnides  ft  copiou  diacbuge  «f  hii^y  offeniv*  punilcnt  or 
laagninwHH  matter.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  nottriU 
b  covered  with  papules  similar  in  character  to  those  on  the 
■kin,  which  form  ulcers,  and  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  bony  textures  of  the  noM.  The  diseased  action 
otteDda  into  the  thtoat,  mouth  and  eyes,  while  the  whole  face 
bnooca  raoUcn  and  erysipelatous,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
ondcr  the  jaws  inflame  and  suppurate.  Not  unfrcqucntly  the 
bcODchial  tubes  become  aSected,  and  cough  attended  with 
eaqxctotatioa  of  matter  similar  to  that  discharged  from  the 
now  is  the  consequence.  The  ceneral  cooatftutionai  asmptoms 
■K  exceeding  severe,  and  advance  with  great  rqddfty,  the 
pfttient  passing  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostrarlon.  In  the 
■CBte  font!  of  the  dbcase  recovery  rarely  if  ever  occnn,  and  the 
cue  generally  terminates  faully  in  a  period  wying  fntn  two 
«r  t!irec  da,y%  to  as  many  weeks. ' 

A  chronic  form  of  glanders  and  farcy  b  occasionaUy  met  with, 
!■  which  the  symptoms,  although  essentially  the  same  as  those 
cbove  described,  advance  much  more  slowly,  and  are  attended 
with  relatively  less  urgent  constitutional  disturbance.  Cases 
of  recovery  from  this  form  are  on  recMxl;  but  in  general  the 
disease  ultimately  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion  of  the  patient, 
or  by  a  sudden  supervention,  whidi  b  apt  to  occur,  of  the  acute 
form.  On  the  other  band,  acute  glaodot  b  never  observed 
lo  become  chronic. 

In  the  treatment  of  thb  malady  in  human  beings  reliance 
is  mainly  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength 
by  strong  nourishment  and  tonic  remedies.  Cauterisation 
should  be  resorted  to  if  the  point  of  infection  b  early  known. 
Abscesses  may  be  opened  and  antiseptic  lotions  used.  In  all 
cases  of  the  outbreak  of  glanders  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected 
uimals  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  localities. 

QLAMVILL  (or  Cla.>i\il),  JOSEPH  (1636-1680),  English 
pbilost^her,  woa  bora  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  was  educated 
•t  Exeter  and  Lincoln  colleges,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as 
IIjV.  in  1658.  After  the  Kestoration  he  was  successively  rector 
of  Wimbush,  Essex,  vicar  of  Frome  Setwood,  Somenetsbire, 
Kctor  of  Streat  and  Waltwi.  In  1666  he  was  tpptrintcd  lo  the 
■Uiey  church,  Bath;  in  1(78  he  became  prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  and  aaed  as  chaplain  In  onlinary  to  Charles  II. 
from  1671.  He  died  at  Bath  in  November  Glanvill's 
fint  worit  (a  passage  in  which  suggested  the  theme  <rf  Matthew 
Arookl's  SMar  Gifsy),  Tkt  Vanily  af  Dtgmatkiiig,  or  Cm- 
fidemee  m  Opiniwt,  immifetUi  in  a  Diuouru  tin  sicrlntft 
4mi  mtuerlainty  otir  Knowtdgt,  end  its  Cansfs,  vith  Refiexions 
tm  Peripafttkiim,  and  an  Apology  for  Piiilosopby  {i66i>,  b 
iBteresting  as  showing  ooc  special  direction  in  which  the  new 
BictfaodoflheCartesiiLaphilcuophymightbedevekipcd.  Pascal 
bed  already  shown  how  philosophical  scepticism  might  be 
employed  as  a  bulwark  for  faith,  and  GlanWIl  follows  in  the 
■amc  track.  The  philosophic  endeavour  to  cognise  the  whole 
qrstem  of  things  by  referring  all  events  to  their  causes  sppean 
to  Un  to  be  from  tbc  outset  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  we 
iaquire  into  tbb  causal  rclatton  we  find  that  though  we  know 
bolatcd  facts,  we  cannot  perceive  any  such  a>nnexion  between 
them  as  that  the  one  should  give  rise  to  the  other.  In  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  they  seem  conjoined  but  never  coimcctcd." 
All  cuses  then  are  but  secondaiy,  is.  merely  the  occatkuu 
on  which  tbe  one  fiist  ctnie  operates.  It  b  singular  enough 
that  Glanvill  who  bad  not  only  shown,  but  even  exaggerated, 
the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  himself  provided  an  example  of 
its  weakness;  for,  after  having  combated  scientific  dogmatism, 
he  not  only  yielded  lo  vulgar  mpctatilions,  but  actually  en* 
deavoured  to  accredit  them  both  in  his  revbed  edition  it  the 
Kmily  of  Dapnataing,  published  as  Stefsu  teientijiea  (1665, 
fd.  Rev.  John  Oven,  1885),  and  in  hb  PkUoiaphiai  Censidtra- 
lt«u  eamemtui  lk$  niUtmn  4  Smmmi  and  Strttry  (1M6). 
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Tbe  latter  work  appean  to  Ittve  been  based  on  the  story  of  the 
drum  which  was  alleged  lo  have  been  heard  every  night  in  a 
house  in  Wiltshire  (Tedworth,  belonging  to  a  Mr  Mompesaon), 
ft  stoiy  which  made  much  noise  in  the  year  1663,  and  wMch  b 
■opposed  to  have  fumbbcd  Addison  with  the  idea  <rf  hb  comedy 
tbe  Aswimrr,  At  Ms  death  GlanvnUcft  a  piece  entitled  JeMn- 
citmus  Triumphalut  (printed  In  1681,  reprinted  with  some 
additions  in  16S1,  German  trans,  l^ol).  He  had  there  coltccted 
twenty-six  relationa  or  stprlea  of  the  same  description  as  that 
of  the  drum,  (notdertocslablbh.byneeriaof  facU,tlieopIn[i» 
iriiich  he  had  expressed  In  his  Pkttnopkkal  CoMsidtralhnt. 
Gbnvill  supported  a  much  mere  honourable  cause  when  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  under 
tbe  title  of  /Vitr  Ulm,  vr  tiU  Propta  and  Adtancemeia  ^ 
SeitiKe  siKCt  Ikt  lim  of  Ariaotte  (166S),  a  work  which  dmwi 
how  thoroughly  be  was  inbtied  with  tbe  ideas  of  the  cmpiifcal 
method. 

Besides  the  works  already  netkxd,  CbmM  wrote  Lme  trkiOaUt 
(1663);  PkaoMbhM  pia  (1671);  Eisayi  m  Snml  Imptrtatd 
Subjeeti  in  Philosophy  and  Seliiiim  [1676};  An  Exsoy  tonutmnt 
Prtathitig:  and  Scrmmt.  Sec  C.  RGriuuI,  JliU.  it  la  pkil.  tn 
AmtftUrn,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ».;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Kaliatulim  inEmmpt 
(1865},  L  iso-118;  HalUm's  LittTalnrt  ^  K^opt,  iii.  358-363; 
TuUoch's  Saiknal  Tluoltfy,  iL  44x55. 

QUUfVIIX,  RAHULP  DB  (sometimes  written  Guunnt, 
GtAKVitiB)  (d.  iigo),  ddef  Justiciar  of  England  and  reputed 
author  of  a  book  00  En^ish  lav,  was  bom  at  St  mtford  in  Suffolk, 
but  in  what  year  b  unknown.  There  b  but  little  information 
regarding  hb  eariy  life.  He  fint  comes  to  the  front  as  sheriff 
of  Yoricdiirc  from  1163  to  1170.  In  1173  he  became  sheriff 
of  Lancashire  and  custodian  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  In 
1 174  he  was  one  of  the  English  leaders  at  tbe  battle  of  Alnwick, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  the  king  of  the  Scots,  WSIiam  the  Lion, 
aurrendcrcd.  In  1175  he  was  tcappoinied  sheriff  of  Yorkshire^ 
in  1176  he  became  justice  of  the  klng^s  court  and  a  justico 
itinerant  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  In  iiSo  diief  justicisrof 
Engbnd.  It  was  with  hb  assistance  that  Henry  IL  completed 
hb  judicial  rcfwms,  though  the  prindpal  of  them  bad  been 
carried  out  before  he  came  into  office.  He  becnnw  the  kin^a 
ligbt-band  man,  and  during  Henry's  frequent  abscnoes  was  ia 
effect  viceroy  of  England.  After  tbe  death  of  Henry  iB  iiSg,' 
Glanvill  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Richard  I.,  and  im- 
prlaoned  till  he  had  paid  a  ransom,  according  to  ww  anthoiity, 
of  £iSiOae.  Shortly  after  obtaining  hb  Cmcdom  be  tatk  the 
cross,  and  be  died  at  the  tiege  of  Acre  in  ttga  At  the  instance, 
it  may  be,  of  Henry  II.,  Glanvill  wrote  or  superintended  the 
writing  of  tbc  Traelaita  de  kgibut  cf  aauuttrntinibnt  npti 
Angliae,  which  b  n  practical  treatise  on  the  forms  of  procedure 
in  the  king's  court  As  the  source  of  our  knowledge  rcganling 
the  earliest  form  of  the  curia  rtfit,  and  for  the  infbmaiioB  it 
affords -regarding  ancient  customs  and  laws,  it  b  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  b  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  work  of  Glanvill  a  of  earlier  date  than  the  Scottuh  law 
book  known  from  its  first  w«ds  as  Re^am  U^ttt^m,  a  work 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  his. 

The  trcatiko  of  Glanvill  was  first  printed  in  1354.  An  En|liih 
t^:i^^bti')n,  with  note*  and  introduction        Jolin  Bcimes,  was 

Sulilishcd  at  London  in  iSia.  A  French  N-enion  is  fouitd  in  various 
ISS.,  but  has  not  yet  been  printed.    (Sec  alto  Emclish  Law: 

Uitioryif.)   

GUPTHORMB.  HUtHT  (fl.  tS^s-t^O,' English  poet  and 
dramatist,  wrote  In  the  relgri  of  Oiarles  I.  All  that  is  known 
of  him  Is  gathered  from  hb  own  work.  He  publbhed  Polms 
(1639),  many  of  them  in  praise  <rf  an  unidentified  "  Lndnda 
ft  poem  in  honour  of  hb  friend  Thomas  Beedone,  whose  Pmwi* 
DiviiK  a»d  liumam  he  edited  in  1641;  aid  WkUeMt  (ifi4>), 
dedicated  to  hb  "noble  friend  and  gos^p.  Captain  lUchard 
Lovelace."  The  first  volume  contains  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  IKAitefciU  b  «  revkw  of  tbe  past  glories  of 
the  En^Ish  court,  oontaining  abundant  evidences  of  the  writer's 
devotion  to  the  royal  cane.  Argalus  end  PaMmia  (1639)  b  s 
pastoral  tragedy  founded  on  an  episode  in  Sdney's  Artadia; 
Albtrtui  WallmttdH  (1639),  hb  only  attempt  at  hiataeb;aL<n«:&i « 
repiCMsUft  WiUitailudftaft«.««Mm<&vn^ 
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othcc  pUy«  m  Ti4  SeOanier  (written  163$;  printed  1640), 
K  rom*otk  atmedy  of  which  the  Kene  b  laid  in  Genoa;  Wit  in  * 
CotulabU  (1A40),  which  is  probably  a  veraion  of  an  eariiet  pl^, 
and  owes  lomcdiuig  to  ShaluspeBis'B  Uttck  Ad*  aiMtf  N<M»f, 
and  Tht  ladtet  PritOedte  (1640).  The  Lady  UMer  (163^ 
baa  bccti  ideatified  (Flcay,  Bieg.  Chrm.  <•/  the  Drawta)  with  Tff 
Noble  Trial,  one  of  the  playa  destroyed  by  Wubiuton's  cook, 
and  Mr  A.  H.  Bullen  print*  it  in  W.  ii,  «f  hit  Entfijk  Ptayt 
at  nost  probably  ClaptiKHu'a  worit.  Tht  Parasidt,  or  Raengt 
far  HoHomr  (1654),  entered  at  Stationen'  Hall  in  itij3  as  Glap- 
tbocne'i,  was  printed  in  the  next  year  with  Georje  Chapman's 
aane  on  the  title-page.  It  should  probaUy  be  included  amons 
Cbvthorne's  plays,  which,  though  they  hardly  rite  above  the 
kvd  of  contetnpmaty  pndnctioM,  ootttain  smiqr  felidtoas 
Isolated  passages. 

The  Playt  oarf  Poem  iif  Htftry  Gtapikornt  (1874)  contains  an  nn- 
•igiwd  menioir,  which,  liowever,  gives  no  inrormation  about  the 
dramatist's  life.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppoHnc  that  the  George 
Claptbome  ot  whose  trial  details  are  given  wasa  iMative  of  the  poac. 

flUinn  (Ft.  (3aHi),  Mie  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  tLe  name 
being  taken  from  that  <^  its  chief  town.  Its  area  is  266-8  >q. 
of  wliich  I73-I  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "productive"  (forcsti 
covering  41  sq.  m.),  but  it  also  onntaina  ij-q  aq.  m.  of  ^acieta, 
iBBkii«  li  the  fifth  Snte  canton  fa  tUi  recoct.  Itbtfanta 
Bountafa canton, theloftjert  pdnt  in  ft  bang  tlieT6di(i  t,88r  ft.), 
the  hi|^t  summit  that  rises  to  the  noftfa  of  tha  vpptr  Aar  and 
Vorder  Rhine  vall^.  It  b  composed  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Lintb,  that  i>  the  portkni  which  lien  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  ZOricfa  to  the  Waknsee.  TUs  river 
ritci  fa  the  gbcien  of  the  TSdi,  aad  hn  carved  oat  for  itadf  a 
deep  bed,  so  that  the  fioor  of  the  vaUigr  it  compafatlvdy  level, 
and  tbcfcfore  is  occtqiied  by  a  nomt>er  of  contider^tle  villages. 
<^acier  pastes  only  lead  frwn  its  head  to  tha  Grisons,  save  the 
nu^  footpath  over  the  Kisten  Pass,  while  a  fine  new  carriage 
■ond  over  tbe  Klansen  Pass  gives  access  to  the  canton  of  Ifri. 
The  upper  linth  valley  is  sonetimes  odled  the  Grosstbal  (main 
valley)  todittinguish  it  from  its  chief  (or  sauth-eastcm)  tributary, 
tbe  Srmf  valley  or  Kleinthal,  which  joini  it  at  Schwanden,  a 
Kttle  above  Glarus  its^.  At  the  head  of  the  Klchitbd  «  mule 
Mck  leads  to  the  Grisons  over  the  Panixer  Pats,  at  abo  a  foot- 
path over  the  ScpKs  Pan.  Just  bdow  Ghmn  town,  another 
glen  (cmning  from  the  aooth-wcst)  joins  the  main  valley,  and  is 
watered  bjr  the  KUn,  while  from  it*  head  the  Pnget  Past 

tbA  path,  converted  into  a  carriage  road)  leads  over  to 
the  cantm  of  Sdiwyz.  The  Klttn  glen,  (oniidiabited  save  in 
wunmer)  u  sqmrated  from  the  main  ^en  by  the  fine  bold  mass 
of  tbe  GUmisch  (9580  fL),  while  the  Semi  valiey  is  limilariy  cut 
off  from  the  Gnaslhal  by  the  high  ridge  running  northwards 
from  the  Hansstock  (10,34^  ft.)  over  the  Klipfatock  (9177  ft.). 
The  principal  lakes,  the  Kl&nthaleraee  and  the  Hutlensee,  are 
of  a  thorau^dy  Alpine  dtaracter,  while  there  ate  several  fine 
waterfalls  near  the  bead  id  the  iqain  valley,  audi  as  thoae  fomed 
by  the  Sandbach,  the  Sdodenbacfa  and  the  FItschbach.  Ihe 
pantenbrtlcke,  thrown  over  the  narrow  ddt  formed  by  the 
linth,  is  one  of  the  grandest  tights  of  the  Alps  below  the  snow- 
line. There  is  a  sidplnir  spring  at  Stachclberg,  near  Linthal 
vBlace,  and  an  iron  spring  at  £Im,  while  in  the  Scml  valley 
there  arc  the  Plattenberg  slate  quarries,  and  just  south  of  Elm 
those  of  the  Tschingelberg,  whence  a  terrific  lawfMip  deacended 
to  Elm  (nth  September  i SSi ) ,  dcatroyiag ma ny  bouscaaod  killing 
115  penons.  A  railway  nua  through  the  wltole  canton  from 
vortk  to  south  past  Gknis  to  Lint^  village  (16}  m.),  while 
from  Scbwudao  thai  la  an  dectiic  line  (t^Moed  in  1905)  up  to 
Ebn  (81  m.) 

In  1900  the.  population  of  the  canton  was  31^349  (a  decrease 
•n  the  -ii^as  of  tSSS,  thia  being  the  only  Swiss  canton  which 
showB  a  decwaie),  <^  whom  51,797  were  German-speaking, 
whila  then  wen  «4i403  Froteitants,  7918  Romanists  (many  in 
Nliels)  and  3  Jews. .  After  Uie  capital,  Glarus  (g.r.),  the  largest 
nllagaa  are  NUals  (>  557  infaafai  tanu),  Enacnda  (3494  inhabitants, 
opposite  Glanu^  ^  which  it  it  ptscticalty  a  tuburb),  Netatal 
Oioy  inhaWta^,  Usim  (191*  IsbiUtHU)  vA  UUbthal 


(tSMiahaUtants).  Tfaetlatalmfuttrrlsnowthaimistlnpaam 
as  the  cotton  manutactare  has  lately  very  greatly  faUea  ot, 
this  being  the  real  reason  of  the  difafetttion  in  the  number  of  the 
population.  These  is  little  agrindlMK,  for  it  is  a  pastoral  ragiOB 
(owing  to  its  bdgbt)  and  contains  87  mauBtaEn  pastares  (tfaoogb 
the  fimst  of  all  within  the  Unutaof  the  canton,  the  VroMbodea, 
or  the  Glarus  tide  of  the  Klausen  Pass,  bdoogs  to  Uri),  iridi^ 
can  support  8054  cow^  and  aie  of  an  catinatod  capital  vafcit 
of  about  £346,000^  <tae  of  the  most  chatadcristk  peoduOa 
(itH^ugh  inferior  qualities  are  manufocUued  ehcwhm  in  Switser- 

land)  is  tbe  cheese  calkd  Schattugir,  ffi  fTiifi  Ifriijirj  rlinrif. 

made  of  skim  milk  IZUga  or  jA'sc),  whether  of  goats  or  cava, 
mlied  with  butteraiak  ami  ooloored  with  powdered  St^idim 
HidthUa  ^cimatii)  or  Nomt  HmitUm  {MMntu  mnU^. 
Tbe  cnrda  are  brought  down  tnm  the  huts  on  the  pastures,  and, 
after  being  mixed  with  the  dried  powder,  an  gnmnd  in  a  mii, 
then  put  into  sh^MS  and  pccased.  The  cheese  thus  produced 
is  ripe  in  about  a  jnear,  kecpa  a  long  tint  and  it  largdy  cxponed, 
even  to  Asmicna  The  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  KlOn- 
thalenee  In  winter  it  ttored  up  on  its  thove  and  eiported.  A 
certain  number  of  vUtom  come  to  the  canton  in  the  stmimer, 
either  to  profit  by  one  or  other  of  the  mineral  springs  men* 
tioned  ab«we,  or  iiB4>ty  to  enjoy  the  beiuties  of  natiiK,  e^Mcially 
at  Obstaldcn,  above  the  Walensee.  Tbe  caaton  forma  but  a 
dngle  adRdnittiatlve  district  and  contains  ai  oommnnes.  It 
■ends  to  the  Federal  Slibidvatk  a  representatives  (dected  by 
the  XiMdicMMiiids)  and  3  also  to  the  Federal  ATafunid&'atfc.  Tbe 
canton  still  keeps  its  primitive  democntic  assembly  or  La»d*- 
latittMdf  (meeting  annually  in  the  open  air  at  dans  on  the  fint 
Sunday  hi  May),  oeaipoacd  of  all  nidi  dtbent  of  M  years  «f  a|e. 
It  acts  as  tbe  sovereign  body,'  so  that  no  "  leferonAun."  ta 
required,  while  any  dtiien  can  sutnuit  a  proposal.  It  namca  the 
executive  of  6  monbers,  besides  tbe  lji>il«mmnffin  or  pwsidff, 
all  holding  office  lot  three  yean.  The  communes  (fotniag  il 
electoral  circles)  elect  for  three  years  the  Lmtiralk,  a  sort  of 
standing  committee  composed  of  members  in  the  prop<»ttca  of 
I  for  every  500  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  950.  The  prcseat 
constitution  dates  from  1887.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

eiABDS  (Fr.  Giant),  the  ctqutid  of  the  Swim  canton  of  the 
same  sane.  It  b  a  cleab,  modem  little  town,  btnit  on  the  Idt 
bank  of  the  linlk  (opposite  it  is  the  industrial  suburb  of  Fnwnda 
on  the  right  bank),  at  the  DOEtb«asteni  foot  of  the  unpoamg 
rock  peak  of  the  Voida  dimisch  (7648  ft),  while  on  the  east 
rises  the  Schild  (6400  ft).  It  now  oontalaa  but  few  hmots 
built  before  1861,  for  on  the  lo/ii  lixf  i86r  practically  the 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  that  was  fanned  by  a  violent 
Fskn  or  south  wiml,  rushing  down  from  the  high  mountains 
through  the  natural  funnel  formed  by  the  Linth  valley.  The 
total  loss  is  estimated  at  about  half  a  miUion  sterling,  whidi 
about  £100,000  were  made  up  by  aubsaiptions  that  poured  in 
from  every  side.  It  possetaet  the  broad  ttreets  and  usual 
buiblings  of  a  modem  town,  the  parish  church  being  by  far  the 
most  stately  and  wdl-situated  buildfag;  it  is  used  in  common 
by  the  Protcstanta  and  KMnans.  Zwin^i,  the  reformer,  was 
parish  priest  here  from  1506  to  1516,  before  he  became  a  Pl«- 
tcstanL  The  town  is  (578  ft.  ahove  the  tea-tevd,  and  in  1900 
had  a  population  of  4877^  aloMM  all  Gannsn-ipfaking,  whit 
1x48  were  Roaunbts.  Fm  the  linlh  caaab  <i8ii  aad 
tee  LmiB. 

The  DiSTRicc  or  Gua<»  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Chsbliaajly  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Irith  monk,  FridoUa, 
whoae  «edal  ^oteebw  was  St  UUsiy  of  Foitlen;  the  fooMr 
was  the  founder,  and  both  were  patrons,  of  the  BcnetBctim 
nunnery  of  SicUngm,  on  the  Rhine  between  Constance  aad 
Basel,  that  about  the  9th  century  became  tbe  owner  of  the 
distria  which  was  thca  named  after  St  Hibiy-  Tbe  Habsbotp, 
proteetcn  (rf  the  aunacqr,  gndnaUy  drew  to  theigsclvea  the 
excidse  <rf  all  tbe  ri^ta  irf  the  mutL  to  that  In  i3S>  Glaias 
jtrined  tbe  Swiss  Confederation.  But  ^  men  trf  Glarus  did  net 
gain  thur  complete  freedom  till  after  they  had  driven  back  the 
Habtbuigt  in  the  gbrioos  battb  of  Nlfds  (tjU),  the  ooaidD- 
aaeat  otSempachtao  Uiat  the  Hababuigm  iav«_ti^  iMr  rigba 
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h  1398,  whlfe  dioae  tt  Acklngen  wen  bought  up  is  1391*  on 
candition  of  a  unall  annual  payment.  Glanii  early  adopted 
Protestantism,  but  there  vcre  many  itrugg'^  later  on  between 
the  two  parties,  as  tfae  chief  family,  that  of  "ndiudi,  adhered  to 
the  oM  faith.  At  lait  It  was  Biranged  that,  besides  the  common 
IdnffCCMciitdr,  each  party  dmuU  have  its  separate  £aMdli> 
grmtinde  {1613)  and  tribunals  (1683),  while  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  the  Protestants  agreed  to  accept  the  Gregorian  calertdar. 
The  slate-quanying  industry  appeared  early  tn  the  17th  century, 
whfle  cottoB-qiinidnf  was  introduced  about  1714,  and  caUco> 
printinf  by  t7sa  In  1798,  in  consequence  «[  the  reliance 
of  Glarus  to  the  French  invaders,  the  canton  was  united  to  other 
districts  under  tfae  name  of  canton  of  the  Linth,  though  in  1803 
it  was  reduced  to  its  former  limits.  In  1799  it  was  traversed 
hy  the  Russian  army,  under  SuworoS,  coming  ever  the  Praget 
Pass,  but  blocked  by  the  French  at  Nlfels,  and  so  driven  over 
the  Panixer  to  the  Orisons.  The  old  system  of  government  was 
set  up  again  in  1814.  But'in  1836  by  the  new  Liberal  con- 
stitution one  single  Laridtiemtinde  was  restored,  despite  the 
resistance  (1837}  of  the  Romanist  population  at  Nilels.  - 

AfiHORiTiEs.— J.  Babkr,  DU  Alfrcirliclin/I  int  JConl.  G.  (Srfeure. 
1848);  J.  J.  Blumcr.  article  on  the  early  hibtory  of  the  canton  in 
vol.  iii.  (ZUricli.  I&m)  of  the  Archiv J.  ickweic.  Gricliukle;  E.  Buss 
and  A.  llcim.  Dtr  BtrgUuriven  Elm  (1S81)  (Zurich,  1881):  W.  A.  B. 
CooMge,  ThtRante  oj Iht  Todi  (London.  18^4);  J.  C.  Ebet.  Sihiide- 
Tuni  dcr  Gebtrin-dlkcr  d.  Sdri-eit,  vol,  ii,  (Lcipiie.  1798);  Gmtfricd 
Hcer.  Geschkliu  d.  Landtt  Giarui  (to  i8jd)  (2  vols.,  Glaru».  1898- 
1899I.  Glarnrrischr  RefvunaiUms^esthicklt  (Glarus,  1900),  Zur  soo 
iakriiff  CtdachlniifiUr  der  SclUatkl  bei  Ncjtls  (/jSJ)  (Glarus.  iKSa) 
and  Vie  Kirchtn  d.  Kant.  Glarus  (Gbrus,  i8c;o);  Oswald  liter  and 


].  J.  Hlumcr-llccr,  Der  Kanl.  Claras  ISt  Gall,  I.  J.  Hottinafr, 

Conrad  F.sihrr  ven  der  Linlh  IZurirli,  ISSJ);  Jakrbuth,  published 
annually  since  iB^iS  by  the  Cinloiul  ilisioriTjl  SfBiely;  A.  Jenny- 


i-h,  18S3);  Jakrbuth,  published 
^    .  il  HisToriTjl  SfBicly;  .     ,  , 

Tnimpy,  "  Handel  u.  Industrie  d.  Kant.  G."  (article  in  vcJ.  xxxiii., 
1S90,  of  the  Jokrbuchiiiil.  Schuler,  Cachukte^d.  Landti  Clarui 
(ZOnch.  1836);  E.  NHf-Bluroer,  Clubftihrer  dweh  dk  ClanuT'Alpen 
"  '    aiNlen,  I90>} ;  Mays  Scholf  e,  article  mi  tb«  true  and  l^ndary 
'  at  the  Csatoqi  publi^wd  in  vol.  xviii.f  1893,  of  the 
'  ..CtttUau  (ZOrich):  J.  J.  Blumcr,  SImU-  und 
Ptmokralkn  (3  vol*.,  &  Call,  1850- 

 ^i; 

tTW  (Staa*,  t^s).  [W.  A.  B.  C.) 

fiLAS,  OBOROB  (171S-1765),  Scottish  seaman  and  merchant 
adventurer  in  West  Africa,  son  ol  John  Glas  the  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dundee  in  1715,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brousbt  up 
u  a  surgeon.  He  obtained  command  of  a  ship  wlu'ch  traded 
between  Brazil,  the  N.W.  coastsi>f  Africa  andlTie  Canary  Islands. 
Dortlig  his  voyages  he  discovered  on  the  Saharan  seaboard  a 
dver  navigable  for  some  distance  inland,  and  here  he  proposed 
to  found  a  trading  station.  The  exact  spot  is  not  known  with 
:ertunty,  but  it  is  plausibly  identified  with  Guedcr,  a  place 
n  about  ag"  10'  N.,  possibly  (be  haven  where  the  Spaniards  had 
a  the  i^tb  and  i6th  centuries  a  fort  called  Santa  Cms  de  Mar 
Pequcfta.  Glas  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  IVade 
whereby  he  was  granted  £15,000  it  he  obtained  free  cession  of 
the  port  he  Kad  discovered  to  the  British  crown;  the  proposal 
na  to  be  laid  before  parliament  in-  the  session  of 
Raving  chartered  a  vessel,  Glas,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
laSed-for  Africa  in  1764,  reached  his  dfiStination  and  made 
I  treaty  with  the  Moon  of  the  district.  He  named  his  settle- 
ment Port  Hillsborough,  after  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillsboroui^ 
[afterwards  marquis  of  Downshirc),  president  of  the  Board 
}f  Trade  and  Plantations,  1763-1765.  In  November  1764 
Qlas  and  some  companions,  leaving  his  ship  behind,  went  in 
±K  longboat  to  Laozaroie,  intending  to  buy  a  small  barque 
tuhable  for  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  which  was  his  settle- 
nent.  ^m  Lansarotc  he  forwarded  to  London  the  treaty 
le  had  sonchided  for  the  acquisition  of  Port  Hilbberotigh.  A 
ew  days  later  he  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  taken  to  Teneriffe 
Old  imprisoned  at  Santa  Crui.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
rom  Tenerillc,  dated  the  15th  of  December  1764,  Glas  said 
>e  believed  the  reason  for  his  detention  was  the  jcahmsy  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  selllement  at  I'urt  Hillsborough  "because 
:R>m  thence  in  time  of  war  the  English  might  ruin  their  fishery 
ud  eStctwUy  stop  the  whole  commerce  ol  the  Canary  Mands." 
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The  Spaniards  farther  looked  iqmii  the  setUenent  aa  a  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  Uands.  "  They  aie  tbctefore 
contriving  how  to  make  out  a  claim  to  the  port  and  will  force 
old  manuscripts  to  prove  their  assertion  "  {C^ndar  of  Hamt 
QfEn  Paptn,  1760-1765).  In  March  1765  the  sUfA  comftaiv 
at  Port  HiDsboroo^  was  attacked  hy  tfae  natives  and  several 
members  of  it  killed.  The  survivors,  including  Mrs  and  Miss 
Glas,  escaped  to  Teneriffe.  In  October  following,  thrau^  the 
rqmsentatioos  of  the  British  government,  Glas  was  released 
fawn  prison.  Wth  his  wife  and  child  he  act  s^  fi»  P«gi"iMi 
on  bcnrd  the  Iwrqne  *"  Eari  oT  Sandwich."  On  the  30th  of 
November  Spanish  and  Portuguese  members  of  the  crew,  who 
had  learned  that  the  ship  contained  much  treasure,  mutinied, 
killing  the  captain  and  passengers.  Glas  was  atabbed  to  death, 
and  Us  wife  and  daughtCT  thrown  evcrfaoard.  (The  nmnkicrs 
were  afterwards  cqMoied  and  hanged  a  DuhUn.)  After  the 
death  of  Glas  the  British  government  appears  to  have  taken 
no  steps  to  carry  out  his  project. 

In  t7«4Glas  poblishedln  Loadon  Ttit  Hltloryf  ike J)lxotiry  mmi 
Cwnqiua  ^  Iht  Camarj  Idamdt,  which  he  had  translated  from  the 
MS.  of  an  Andatusiao  monk  named  Juan  Abmi  de  Galindo,  tbea 
recently  ditcovcrcd  at  lUnia.  To  this  Glas  added  a  description  of 
the  nbnds,  a  continuation  of  the  hiiton  and  an-  accouat  ef  the 
manners,  cuitom^,  trade,  Ac,  of  the  inksUtantSi  diq^ying  ooo- 
sidersbk  knowledge  of  the  Bichipclago. 

6LIA.  JOHM  (1695-17x3).  Scottiib  di^itc^  via  bon  at 
Auchtermucbty,  Fife,  «d»re  his  father  was  parisb  minister, 

on  the  5th  of  .October  1695.  He  was  educated  at  Kindaven  and 
the  grammar  school,  Perth,  graduated  A.M.  at  the  university  of 
St  Antlrewsin  1713,  and  completed  bis  education  tor  the  ministry 
at  Edinburgh.  He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery 
of  Duakeld,  and  soon  afterwards  ordained  by  that  oi  Dundee 
as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tealing  (1719),  where  Ms  cfFective 
preaching  soon  secured  a  large  congregation.  Early  In  his 
ministry  be  was  "  brought  to  a  stand  "  while  lecturing  on  the 
"  Shorter  Catechism "  by  tfae  question  "  How  dotfa  Christ 
execute  the  office  of  a  king?"  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  New  Testament  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
1785;  in  a  letter  to  Francis  Archibald,  minister  ol  Guthrie, 
Forfarshire,  he  repttdiated  the  obligation  i4  natioital  covenants. 
In  the  same  ytar  his  views  found  expression  in  the  formation  of 
a  society" separate  from  the  multitude"  numbering  neariy  a 
hundred,  and  drawn  from  his  own  and  ndgfabouring  parishes. 
The  members  tA  this  teckntia  tm  tcettsta  idedged  tbemielvcs 
"  to  join  together  in  the  Christian  profession,  to  ftrflow  Christ 
the  Lord  as  the  righteousness  of  h^people,  to  walk  tosethcr 
in  brotherly  love,  and  in  the  duties  of  it,  in  subjection-to 
Mr  Glas  as  their  overseer  in  the  Locd,  to  <d>ierve  the  ordinamx 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  once  every  month,  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  Lord'i  law  for  removing  oilcnccs,"  &c  (Matt,  xviii. 
r5-M).  Aom  the  scriptnrd  doctrine  of  the  essentially  s|Hritual 
nature  ef  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Glas  in  his  public  teacfaiag 
drew  the  conclusions:  (i)  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  New 
Testament  for  ^  national  church;  (3)  that  the  magistrate  as 
such  hss  no  function  in  the  church;  (3)  that  natioital  covenants 
sre  without  scriptural  grounds;  (4)  that  the  true  RcfonnatioB 
caiuiot  be  carried  out  by  political  and  wcnlar  wcapoaa  but  by 
the  word  and  spirit  of  Oirist  only. 

This  argument  is  most  fully  ediUted  In  s  ticatiie  entitled 
TktTisliiimtyof  lk«  King  «fiSartya  {1119).  FOr  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  views,  which  were  confcttcdiy  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  national  cbuich  of  Scotland, 
he  was  summoned  (1736)  before  hi*  peeabjrtcry,  where  in  the 
course  of  the  Investigations  which  foUovrad  be  affirmed  still 
more  explicitly  his  bdief  that "  every  national  diurch  established 
by  the  laws  of  earthly  kingdoms  is  anttchristian  in  its  constitution 
and  persecuting  in  its  ^>irit,"  and  further  declared  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  church  fovemment  which  amounted  to  a 
Kpwliation  of  Prcsbytcriaiilsm  and  an  acEepAancc  of  the  puritan 
type  of  Independency.  For  these  opinions  he  was  in  i7>' 
suspended  from  the  discharge  of  minbterial  functions,  and 
finally  dcpoaed  in  t73a  The  members  of  the  aociety  slieafL-i 
Pdctied  to.  bowwKi,  Im  tiM  naft.  ^hQ.  mrtimaiA.  >a 
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bridges  carrying  the  lines  of  the  Caledonian  railway,  eae  below 
Dalmarnock  Bridge  and  the  Other  a  tnaiuve  work  inncdiatclj 
west  of  Glasgow  Biidge. 

fiinUiMfj;— Gcoige  SqiUre,  fa  the  heart  of  the  dty,  is  u 
open  si>acc  of  which. every  possiUe  advantage  has  been  toiieii. 
On  iis  eastern  side  stand  the  municipal  buildings,  a  palatial 
pile  in  Venetian  renaissance  style,  from  the  designs  of  William 
Young,  a  native  of  Paialey.  They  were  opened  in  18B9  and  cost 
nearly  ^600,000^  They  form  a  iqnan  block  four  storeys  lu^ 
and  carry  a-domed  turret  at  each  end  of  the  western  facade^ 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  massive  tower.  The  entrance 
ball  and  grand  staircase,  the  council  chamber,  banqueting  hall 
and  iGccption  rooms  are  decorated  in  a  grandioie  st)-|e,  not 
unbecoming  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  metn^otis  ol 
Scotland.  Several  additional  blocks  ha^'e  been  built  or  rented 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  municipal  slaEf.  Admirably 
equipped  sanitary  chambers  were  opened  in  1897,  including  a 
bacteriological  and  chemical  laboratory.  Up  till  1810  the  town 
council  met  In  a  hall  adjoining  the  old  tolbooth.  It  then  moved 
to  the.  fine  dassical  structure  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  market, 
which  it  now  used  as  court-houses.  This  was  vacated  in  i&4> 
for  the  county  buildings  in  Wilson  Street.  Growth  of  buiineu 
compelled  another  migration  to  Ingram  Street  in  1875,  and, 
fourteen  years  later,  it  occupied  its  preKBt  quart  en.  On  the 
southern  ude  of  George  Square  the  chief  structure  b  the  tnauliit 
General  Post  OtAce.  On  the  western  side  stand  two  ornate  Italian 
buildings,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Merchants'  House,  the 
head  of  which  (the  dean  of  gild),  atong  with  the  bead  of  the 
Trades'  House  (the  deacon-convener  of  trades)  hat  been  it  Jatia 
member  of  the  town  council  since  1711,  an  amngeraent  devised 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  the  frequent  disputes  between  the  two 
gilds.  The  Royal  Exchange,  a  Corinthian  building  with  a  fine 
portico  of  columns  in  two  tows,  is  an  admired  example  of  the 
work  of  David  Hamilton  (1768-1843),  a  native  of  Glaifow,  who 
designed  several  of  the  public  buildings  and  churches,  and  gained 
the  second  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Houses  of  PatliamenL  The 
nen-s-roora  of  the  exchange  is  a  vast  apartment,  i  ft.  long, 
60  ft.  wide.  130  ft.  high,  with  a  lichly-decorated  roof  sui^wrtcd 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  Buchanan  Street,  the  most  imporlant 
and  handsome  street  in  the  city,  contains  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Western  Club  House  (by-David  Hamilton)  and  the  ofiices  of 
the  Glafgcmi  Herald,  In  Sauchiehall  Street  arc  the  Fine  Art 
Institute  and  the  former  Corporation  Art  Gallery.  Arg)-ll 
Street,  the  busiest  thoroughCarc,  mainly  occupied  with  ^tOfit 
leads  to  Trongatc,  where  a  few  remains  of  the  old  town  are  now 
carefully  preserved.  On  the  south  side  of  the  slrcet,  spanning 
the  pavement,  stands  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  stunted  spire  dating 
from  1037.  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  St  Mary's  church,  which  was 
burned  down  in  1703  during  the  revels  of  a  notorious  body 
known  as  the  Hell  Fire  Club.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  the  concr 
of  High  Street,  stood  the  andcnt  tolbooth,  or  prison,  a  turreted 
building,  five  storeys  high,  with  a  fine  Jacobean  crown  lower. 
The  only  remnant  of  the  structure  is  the  tO'Tcr  knoVn  as  the 
Cross  Stec[ilc. 

Although  almost  all  the  old  public  buildings  of  GIo^w  have 
been  swept  away,  the  cathedral  remains  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  stands  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  dty  at  a 
height  of  104  ft.  alMve  the  level  of  ihc  Clyde.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ctamplc  of  Early  English  work,  impressive  ritliSil 
in  its  simplicity.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  imp^Iect  transepts.  Its  length  from  cast  to  west  is  319  ft., 
and  its  width  6.;  ft.;  the  height  of  the  choir  is  93  ti.,  and  ol  the 
nave  3$  ft.  At  the  centre  ri^  a  fine  tower,  with  a  short  octagonal 
spire,  115ft. high.  The  choir,  locally  known  as  the  High  Church, 
serves  as  one  ol  the  city  churches,  and  the  extreme  east  end  of  it 
forms  the  Lady  chapel.  The  rich  western  doorway  is  French 
in  design  but  English  in  details.  The  chapter-bouse  projects 
from  the  nnrth-ca!.tern  corner  and  somewhat  mars  the  harmony 
of  the  ellL'Ct.  h  was  built  in  the  ijlh  century  and  has  a  groined 
roof  suiiprirtcd  by  a  [lillar  io  ft.  high.  Many  citizens  have 
cimtributvd  towards  filling  the  windows  with  Stained  glass, 
executed  at  Muitich,  the  ];n%-cmntent  providing  the  cutcra 
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window  ia  recogii]iio&  of  their  enterpmc.  The  crypt  beneath 
the  choir  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  edifice,  being 
mithout  equal  in  Scotland.  It  is  borne  on  65  pillars  and  lighted 
by  41  wiodows.  The  iculpture  of  the  upitAb  oi  the  colomnt 
ud  bosses  of  the  gcodned  vaulting  is  exquisite  and  the  whole 
is  in  excellent  preservatloo.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  crypt, 
but  a  lower  church  adapted  to  the  sloping  ground  of  the  right 
hank  of  the  Holendinar  bum.  The  dripping  aitlc  is  so  named 
from  the  constant  drc^plng  ol  water  from  the  roof.  St  Uungo's 
Veil  in  the  touth-eastem  comer  was  considered  to  possess 
therapeutic  virtues,  and  in  the  ciypt  a  recumbent  effigy,  hcadlc&s 
and  handless,  is  iaithfuUy  accepted  as  the  tomb  ol  Keniigem. 
The  cathedral  cont^ns  few  monumenta  of  exceptional  merit, 
but  the  surrounding  graveyard  is  almost  completely  paved  with 
tombstones.  In  11 15  an  investigation  was  ordered  by  David, 
prince  of  Cumbria,  into  the  lands  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
bishopric,  and  from  the  deed  then  draws  up  it  is  dear  that  at 
Uiat  date  a  cathedral  had  already  been  endowed.  When  David 
ascended  the  throne  in  irz4  be  gave  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  the 
hnds  of  Partick,  besides  restoring  many  possesions  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived.  Jocelin  (d.  iigo),  made  bisbcq>  in  ri74> 
was  the  lirst  great  bishop,  and  is  oicmorable  for  bis  efforts  to 
replace  the  cathedral  built  in  1 1  j6  by  Bishop  John  Achaius,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  crypt  is  his  work,  and  he  began 
-Ua  choir.  Lady  dupd,  and  central  tower.  The  sew  atnuclure 
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was  aaffidently  advanced  to  be  dedicated  ill  II07.  Other  famous 
biibopt  were  Robert  Wishart  (d.  1316),  appointed  in  xaja,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  join  in  the  revolt  of  Wallace,  and  received 
Robert  Bruce  when  be  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  church  for  tbe 
murder  of  Comyn;  John  Cameron  (d.  1446),  ^qiointed  in  14*8, 
under  whom  the  building  as  it  stands  was  completed;  and 
William  Tumbull  (d.  1454),  appointed  in  1447,  who  founded  the 
university  in  1450.  James  Beaton  or  Bethune  (1517-1603) 
was  the  lost  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Ue  fied  to  Fiance  at 
the  reformation  in  1560,  and  took  with  him  the  treasuna  and 
Koords  of  the  see,  inctudjng  the  Red  Book  of  Ola^pnr  dating 
from  the  rdgn  of  Robert  UL  The  documents  were  deposited 
in  the  Scots  College  in  Fails,  were  sent  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  for  safety  to  St  Omer;  and  were  never  recovered. 
TMs  loss  explains  the  paucity  of  the  eartier  annals  of  the  dty. 
The  leal  of  the  Kefonneis  led  thcra  to  threaten  to  mutilate  Ibe 
cathedral,  but  the  building  was  saved  by  the  prompt  action  ot 
the  oaf tsmen,  who  mastered  in  foice  and  dinned  the  isnatioa. 

Excepting  the  cathedral,  none  of  the  Glasgow  chuccbes 
possesses  histotical  interest;  and,  speaking  .generally,  it  is 
oniy  the  bnlldings  tliat  have  been  erected  since  the  d^n,, 
beginning  of  the  igth  century  that  bave  prwwunccd 
aFchitectanl  merit.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  h>ni  iutvivbI 
of  the  severe  lentimenl  of  tbe  Covenanters,  who  diacounged, 
if  they  did  not  aaually  forbid,  the  raising  of  teiaplci  of  beauUfui 
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derigii.  RepRmitative  exunplet  of  hter  wotkuc  fennd  in  the 
United  Free  churches  in  Vincent  Sttcei,  In  Caledonia  Road  a&d 
Kt  Queen's  Park,  desiBned  by  Alexander  Thomson  (1817-1875), 
HI  architect  of  distinct  originality;  St  Georfc's  church,  in  West 
Gcoigc  Street,  a  remarkable  work  by  William  Stark,  erected 
in  tbe  beginning  of  the  19th  century;  St  Andrew's  church 
in  St  Andrew's  Square  off  tbe  Saltmarket,  modelled  after 
St  Martin's-in-tbe-Fieldi,  I^ndon,  with  a  fine'Roman  portico, 
wme  o(  the  older  parish  churches,  such  u  St  Enoch's,  dating 
from  17S0,  with  a  good  spire  (tbe  saint's  name  it  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Tanew,  mother  of  Kentigem);  the  episcopal 
church  of  St  Hary  (187(4,  in  Great  Western  Road,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  on  ihe 
river-bank  between  Victoria  and  Bfoomtelaw  bridges;  tbe 
Barony  church,  replacing  the  older  kirk  in  which  Norman 
Macleod  ministered;  and  several  admirable  structnics,  well 
situated,  on  tbe  eastern  confines  of  Kclvingrove  Park. 

The  principal  buiying-ground  is^he  Necnqxdif,  occupyins 
Fir  Park,  »  UU  about  300  fL  high  in  tbe  aortbera  pan  of  tbe 
dty.  It  provides  a  not  !&am>roptiate  background  to  tbe  cathe- 
dral, from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  bridge,  known  as  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sigbs,"  over  the  Molendinar  nvine.  The  ground, 
which  once  formed  portion  of  the  estate  of  Wester  Cialgs,  belongs 
to  tbe  HcKhanta'  House,  which  purchased  it  in  16^  from  Sir 
Lndovlc  Stewart  of  Minto.  A  Doric  column  to  tbe  memory  of 
Knox,  Btirmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  reformer,  was 
erected  by  public  subscription  on  tbe  crown  of  tbe  hei^t  in 
1834,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Idea  arose  of  utilizing  the  land  as 
a  cemet^.  The.  Jews  have  reserved  for  their  own  people  a 
detached  area  in  tbe  oorth-westein  comer  of  tbe  cetaetery. 

EAicaftM.— The  nnivenity,  founded  in  1450  by  Bishop 
Turobull  under  a  bull  of  ^ipe  Nicholas  V.,  survived  in  iu  oU 
_  quaRcrstHlfarinthe  igthcentury.  The  faedaiopum, 

JJjjJ^*  or  college  of  arts,  was  at  fint  housed  in  Rotlenrow, 
^fi^ff^  but  was  moved  in  146a  to  a  site  in  High  Street, 
where  Sic  James  Uamiltoo  of  Cadsow,  first  Lord 
Hamilton  (d.  1479),  gave  it  four  acres  of  land  andaome  buildings. 
Queen  Maiy  bestowed  upon  it  thirteen  acres  of  contiguous 
ground,  and  her  son  granted  it  a  new  charter  and  enlarged  the 
endowments.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  its  fortunes  fluctuated, 
but  in  the  i8th  century  it  became  very  famous.  By  the  middle 
of  the  igtb  century,  however,  its  surroundings  had  deteriorated, 
and  in  i860  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  it  elsewhere.  Tbe  ground 
bad  enormously  increased  in  value  and  a  railway  company 
purchased  it  for  jfioOjOoo.  In  1864  the  university  bought  the 
Gilmore  Hill  estate  for  £65,000,  the  adjacent  property  of  Dowan 
Hill  for  £16,000  and  the  pnqierty  of  Clayalaps  for  £17,400.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  was  appointed  architect  and  selected  a*  tbe  site  of 
the  uidvcnity  buildings  the  ridge  of  Gilmore  Hill— tbe  finest 
situation  in  Glasgow.  The  design  is  Early  En^iah  with  a 
suggeation  in  parts  of  tbe  Scots-French  style  (rf  a  much  later 
period.  Tbe  main  struauie  b  540  ft.  long  and  30a  ft.  broad. 
Tbe  principal  front  fares  southiurds  and  cooiiBts  of  a  lofty  central 
lower  with  spirt  and  comer  btodcs  with  tunets,  between  which 
ne  buildings  of  knrer  height  Behind  tbe  lower  Kes  the  fiau 
ball,  built  on  dotsters,  tnnding  together  the  various  departments 
and  smaller  halls,  and  dividing  the  massive  ecU&ce  into  an 
eastern  and  wcistem  quadrangle,  on  two  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  dais-iooros  in  two  storeys.  The  oortbem  facade 
comprises  two  -oonwr  bipdu,  besides  the  mnaetim,  tbe  Ubniry 
and)  in  tbe  oenfrertbe  students*  rcading-ioom  oa  one  ftm  and 
tbe  Hunterian  museum  on  tbe  floor  above.  On  the  south  tbe 
gronnd  falls  in  terraces '  towards  Kelvingrovc  Park  and  the 
Ketvia,  On  the  west,  but  aport  frOm  the  omin  stmetore,  stand 
tbe  bouses  of  the  principal  and  pntfessors.  Tbe  fooadation 
stone  was  laid  In  t868  and  the  opening  eerenony  was  held  in 
iSto-  The  total  cost  of  the  nniveinty  buinUngs  amounted  to 
£$00,000,  towards  Which  goremment  contributed  £110,000  and 
public  subscription  {150,00a  The  third '  inarquets  of  Bote 
(1847-1900)  gave  £40,000  to  provide  the  Bute  or  common  hall, 
a  room  of  fine  prt^rtions  fitted  in  Gothic  style  and  divided 
hf  a  beautifvt  Gotluc  sacen  from  tbe  Randotpb  baU^juuncd', 


alter  aaotbar  benefactor,  Charles  Rando^  (i8e9-i078>,  a 
native  of  Stirling,  who  had  prospered  as  shipbuilder  and  marine 
enginoer  and  left  £60,000  to  the  univetsiiy  Tbe  graceful  spite 
sumwunttng  the  tower  was  provided  from  the  bequest  of  £5000 
by  Mr  A.  Cunningham, deputy  town-clerk,andDr  John  M'latyie 
erected  tbe  Students'  Union  at  a  cost  of  £5000,  while  other 
donora  completed  the  equipment  so  gcncroudy  that  the  aenata 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  its  woric,  for  tbe  first  time  ia  its  history. 
In  almost  ideal  circumstances  The  libiaiy  indudci  tbe  eoUeo- 
tim  of  Sir  WiUbm  Hamilton,  and  the  Hunterian  moaeum^ 
bequeathed  by  William  Hunter,  the  aBaiomist,  is  particularly 
rich  in  omns,  medals,  black-letter  books  and  anatomical  prcparv 
tions.  The  observatory  on  Dowan  Hill  is  attached  to  the  diafr 
of  astronomy.  An  iMeiesting  link  with  tbe  past  arc  the  eiUbi- 
tioos  founded  by  John  Saell  (1699-1679),  a  native  of  CoIbhbcS 
ia  Ayrshire,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  studeota  of  distinct iot 
to  continoe  their  career  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Amongst 
distinguished  ezhibitionas  have  been  Adam  Smith,  Joha 
Gibson  LockhMt,  John  Wilaon  C'  Chrktofdier  North  "},  Arch- 
bishop Toil,  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Professor  ShaJip.  The 
curriculum  of  the  university  embraces  tbe  faculties  of  arts, 
divinity,  medicine,  law  and  science.  The  governing  bo^ 
includtt  the  chancellor,  elected  for  life  by  tbe  general  council, 
tbe  principal,  also  elected  for  life,  and  tbe  lord  rector  elected 
triennialiy  by  the  students  voting  In  "  nations  "  according  to 
their  birthplace  {GloUiana,  natives  of  Lanarkshire;  Trant- 
Jortkama,  of  Scotland  north  of  tbe  Forth;  RoUudano,  of  the 
shires  of  Bute,  Renfrew  and  Ayr;  and  Loudonia,  all  othcn). 
There  are  a  large  number  of  well-etidowcd  diairs  and  IcctureaUpa 
and  tbe  normal  number  of  students  exceeds  tooa  Ibe  unl- 
venitics  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  unite  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament  Queen  Margaret  CoRcge  for  women,  eaUbUtbed 
in  1883,  occufto  a  handsome  building  close  to  tbe  botanic, 
gardens,  has  an  endowment  of  upwards  of  £15^000,  and 
incoiporated  with  the  university  in  1B93,  StulriKOd  rnllfpi 
is  another  institution  for  women. 

Elementary  instruction  is  supplied  at  nmaerous  booid  Khoola. 
Hiarber,  secondaiy  and  technical  education  i*  piovided  at  Mvcrd 
weQ-koown  institutions.  There  are  two  educatioaal  ^.^..^ 
endowmcDU  boards  which  amtly  a  revenue  of  about  T*f™ 
f  to.ooo  a  year  main^  to  rbe  foundation  of  butaertea. 
AadcfMii  Ccdlege  m  George  Street  peipctoates  the 
amaoty  of  its  founder.  John  Anderson  (1736-1796),  profewor  of 
natural  ijhBMophy  in  the  university,  who  opened  a  ctais  in  phyna 
for  working  niKi,  which  he  conducted  to  the  ertd  of  his  life.  By  im 
will  be  provided  for  an  institution  for  the  instructiw)  of  artisans  and 
"Others  unable  to  attend  the  umverstty-  Tbe  eottcge  which  beam  bto 
rtame began  in  1796  with  lectureson  natural  phUoM^yaadchen^ttry 
by  Thomas  Gamett  (1766-ipoi}.  Two  years  later  nuthematk*  and 
geopaphy  were  added.  In  1999  Dr  Crarge  Birkbcck  (iTTfr-ta^t) 
succeeded  Gamett  and  began  those  lecturcson  mechanics  and  eppbed 
science  whkh,  coocinued  elsewhere,  ultimately  led  to  the  fonndatioa 
of  mechanics'  institutes  in  many  towns.  In  later  yean  the  orflege 
wa*  further  enilowcd  and  iis  runirulum  cnlarKcd  by  tbe  indoMoa 
of  litcriittiri?  and  bngu.igcs.  l<iii  ultimately  it  was  detcnidiied  to 
liniit  the  a<  upc  of  its  nork  to  mi^dir^inc  (compriMn^,  however,  phyMC^ 
chemistry  and  botany  aho).  The  lectures  of  its  medical  wdbodt, 
incorporated  in  1887  and  utuatcd  near  the  Westm  Infirmary,«M 
accepted  by  Gloagow  and  other  unlversitiea.  .tThe  Glasfow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  formed  in  1886  out  ai  a  com- 
bir  ic.in  of  tlic  arts  ^iilr  of  An'lprson  ColbRC,  the  College  ofSciesm 
an  '  - ' Ml.ui  r.li  ii\  ln'''iii]('LL>n  iliu  .Xikin^on  Institution,  la 
Euujujuui  hy  it.c  t-utijui^iioa  ^jid  tJiL-  ciiiiowuieMt  board,  and  is 
especiaHy  concerned  with  studenta  desirous  of  foUowins  an  in> 
duatrial  career.  St  Mungo's  College,  which  has  devekpea  from  an 
eatn-miKol  school  in  connexion  with  tbe  liayal  Infiimaiy,  waa 
incorporated  in  with  faculties  of  medicine  and  taw.  The 

United  Free  Church  College,  finely  situated  near  Kelvingrove 
the  School  of  Art  aitd  I>et^n,  end  the  normal  schools  for  the  tranuag 
of  teachers,  are  iiWitutions  with  distinctly  specialised  objects. 

The  High  schocd  in  Elmbank  is  the  succesMT  of  the  grammar 
school  (long  housed  in  John  Street)  whjch  was  founded  in  the  14th 
century  as  an  appanage  of  the  catbcdial.  It  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Uie  schixit  board  in  1873.  Other  secerKlary  schoob 
tnclude  Glasgow  Academy,  Kelvinade  Academy  and  tbe  girts'  and 
boys'  schools  eadosnd  by  tha  HutchcMn  trust.  Scvesal  of  tha 
schools  under  the  board  are  furnished  with  seogodaiy  deportments 
or  equipped  as  science  mhools,  and  the  Roman  Oatlwlics  maintain 
elementary  schools  and  advanced  aeademies. 
■  Aft  GaBiria,  l^aria  mad  JfrneMssar-^Glnvov  mmehewts  sad 
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iMmiftwtuKM  iIIIes  hftvt  bcflfr  oontux  ^uttpBB  feF  wt»  Md  tfa^t 
libcnUty  may  have  had  tome  IddMCOOC  oa  tb«  yoooger  pMMen  wfao, 
toward!  the  cIom  o(  the  19th  cennry,  btoKc  um.f  Oom  tiaditioa 
•■d,  atanulaiad  by  tnlnlaaiB  the  Mudioa  of  Pari*,  becMa  known 
■■  (he  "GU«gow  ochool."  The  art  ftOezy  and  niiiNun  In  Kelvtn- 
fiDve  ftifk,  which  wu  built  at  a  cMt  of  {^yofloa  lpul\y  derived 
ffim  dwArofit*  of  the  ohtbituw  held  in  the  pork  ia  1U8  aod.  1901  h 
ia  otccpt&nolly  well  appointed;  Tb«  coUectmi  oriolaated'  In  1854 
In  the  purchase  of  tb*  worka  of  art  baloogiag  to  AidubaM  M'Lellan, 
and  waa  •upplcncued  Itoai  tine  to  tbae  ^  nuMTOtt*  beouettaof 
inpenant  jMcturei.  It  wat  houaed  for  many  nan  in  the  Corpm** 
tioa  nOenei  in  Sauchiehall  Street.  The  Inttitute  of  Pine  Arte,  in 
SauarichaU  Stract,  t»  imNtly  devoted,  to  periodical  exhibitiona  of 
Modern  art.  There  an  abo  pktom  on  eahibition  in  the  People'* 
htea  on  GtaMow  CraeB.  wnidi  «m  built  by  the  corpontioit  in 
IteBaad  corahma  ■□  art  sallerf  and  ananuB  with  a  OMMcrvatory 
••M  winter  facdcn,  and  id  tfio  raueam  at  Cam;^,  rituated 
«fcUn  the  bounda  of  Queca'a  Park.  The  Ubnrv  and  HuMcfian 
■uaenm  la  the  nntvcnity  ore  flKMtly  rewrvcd  for  the  nie  of  Kndenta. 
The  tecnlty  of  praconton  poMew  a  valuable  library  which  ia  ba«Med 
is  Ibck  haM,  an  Italian  Renalwaiwe  building,  in  Wcm  Georce  Street. 
In  Badi  Stntt  there  are  the  Mechanica'  nod  the  PhiloMihical 
SodMr'a  libmrin,  and  the  Pbyttdana'  ia  In  St  Vincent  Street. 
Miller  Stitat  coouina  the  headqnarten  ttf  the  public  libmiea.  The 
ptewiaca  oooe  occupied  by  the  water  conmuMion  have  been  cottwrted 
to  taoMe  the  Mitchell  Ubnrv,  which  frew  oat  of  ■  bequett  of  ^70,000 
by  Stephen  MitchcU,  larfe^  reinforced  bv  further  pTta  of  librarie* 
and  fnoda,  and  now  containa  apward*  of  idomo  voluinea.  It  b 
teweraed  by  the  city  coandl  and  ha«  been  in  tweai  nee  1877.  Another 
Dsildint  is  thin  nreet  accowimodatei  both  the  Stirtifv  and  Baillie 
Hbrmrica.  The  Stiihnf ,  with  loaie  30,000  volntnee,  la  particularly 
rich  ia  tncia  of  the  i6ib  and  i7tfa  centnties,  and  the  Baillie  waa 
eiwhwMd  by  George  Baillie.  a  atdidtor  who,  in  1863,  javefi  8,000 
lor  edncatloMl  electa.  The  AthoBaenni  ia  St  Geme'e  Ffiee,  an 
ioatkodoBhriehrcancKnedwitkmwaiagdaMealBvamuiWbjocts. 
ODMnina  on  CBueUwt  library  4uid  raadia(*rooin> 

OcnfiM^Tbe  old  Fuiyal  Infirmary,  dcdgaed  by  Robert  Adam 
ud  opened  In  1704,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  occu^m  the  titc  of  the 
■i^iephcapal  patace,  the  but  portioo  of  which  waa  removed  towards 
thedonoTtheiBthcentunr.  TheckicfaicliitectaratfcUnnof  the 
inimary  b  the  central  <lome  Eoradiw  the  roof  of  the  opviuing 
Umtie.  On  the  northern  tide  are  the  buildings  of  die  medial 
aehool  attached  to  tite  inttitation.  The  new  infirmary 
atc«  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Qneen  Victoria.  A  little  fartlier  aorth. 
In  Castle  Street,  ia  the  blind  aaj^um.  The  Weatcrn  Infirmary  ia  to 
aome  extent  used  for  the  purpoeeaof  clioical  instruction  in  conneiiao 
widi  the  naiveruty.  to  which  it  stand*  in  immediate  proximity- 
Nmr  it  u  the  Royal  hotpiul  for  nek  children.  To  the  south  of 
OBecn'Bl*ark  is  Victoria  ln6nnary.  and  dose  to  it  the  deaf  aod  dumb 
matitatioo.  On  the  bank  of  the  nver,  not  for  from  the  ■ooth-eautem 
boundary  of  the  dly,  is  the  Belvedere  ho*|Mtal  for  infcctioos  diBceacs, 
and  at  RiKliiU,  in  the  aorth,  i*  anotlwr  bo^ital  of  the  *ame  character 
flpmr<l  ia  19001  The  Ronl  asylum  at  Gartnave)  ia  atuated  near 
lorduUU  otrition,  and  the  District  aayimn  at  Gartloch  (with  a 
bimJi  nt  WeK  Mockroft)  lie*  in  the  parish  of  Odder  beyond  the 
north-eastero  boundary.  There  ate  numerooa  honitob  euduwvely 
dcvMed  to  the  tteatmcBt  of  special  diseases,  and  several  ournng 
fastitutiana  and  home&  Hutcneton's  Hospital,  designed  by  David 
Hamilton  and  adorned  with  statue*  of  the  founders,  i*  situated  lo 
lagnn  Street,  and  by  the  ipcrense  in  the  value  of  in  land*  ha*  become 
■  -nxy  weahby  body.  Gcoroe  Hutcheson  (isB»'i6w),  a  lawyer  ia 
Ae  Troogate  near  the  toUxwth,  who  aTtcnrards  lived  m  the  Bishop's 
caalk,  whKfa  stood  close  to  the  «>ot  where  the  KelvinententbeClydc^ 
founded  ttw  hoa^tal  for  poor  dd  men.  Hi*  brother  Tbona*  (1589- 
1641)  catoblisbcd  in  connexion  with  it  a  (chool  for  the  lod^ng  and 
education  of  ocphao  boy*,  the  son*  o(  burgesses.  The  taost,  thriMigh 
the  grovth  of  Its  fund*,  has  been  enabled  to  extend  its  edncMionol 
eoope  and  to  snbsidixe  schools  apart  from  the  chanty. 

afemuNnsb. — Moat  of  the  statues  have  been  erected  In  George 
SqoMie.  They  are  grouped  around  a  Buted  pillar  So  ft.  faiah,-  sur- 
mounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  J^n  Kitchie 
(iSo^-iSso).  erected  in  1837,  and  include  Quaea  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  (both  equestrian)  by  Baroo  Manclwtti ;  JaatEe  Watt 
by  Chaatrey:  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Thomas  Campbell  the  pact,  who 
waa  bora  in  Glasgow,  aad  David  Uviogstone.  aU  by  }ohn  Maaaman; 
Sir  John  MooK.  a  native  of  Glasgow,  by  Flaxman,  erected  in  1819; 
Jamca  Oswald,  the  first  member  returned  to  pariiament  for  the  city 
after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832:  Lord  Clyde  (Sir  Colia  Campbell}, 
also  a  native,  by  Foley,  erected  in  1868;  Dr  Thomas  Gnbam, 
■iBStcf'  of  the  mint,  another  native,  by  Brodie;  Robert  Bums  by 
G.  ^  Ewing,  erected  in  1877,  mibscribed  for  in  flings  by  the  work- 
M  max  oT Scotland:  and  William  Ewart  Gladstone  by  Hamo 
TGoniycraft,  unveiled  by  Lord  Roscbery  to  1903.  In  front  of  the 
Royal  Eachaage  suads  the  equesttiaa  mooumcnt  of  the  duke  of 
Weltington.  In  Cathedtal  Square  are  the  statues  of  Norman 
Uocleod,  Jan»  White  and  James  Arthur,  and  in  front  of  the  Royal 
ia&rmaiy  1*  thai  of  Sir  Jamm  Lumsden,  lord  provost  and  benefactor. 
Nclsmi  IB  comotemomted  by  an  obeli^  lu  ft.  high  on  the  Green, 
whicA  was  erected  in  tSo6  and  I*  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  in  the 
KarnddPtlpotoatRoaia.  One  of  the  moot  EamiW  atatum  ia  Uk  ' 


eqaestrianfi^tc  of  WUHam  III.  intheTmagate,  whkhwas  presented 
to  the  town  in  1735  by  James  Macrae  (|677'I744>,  a  pobr  Ayrshire 
lad  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  India,  wbanttie  waa  fovemar  of 

Madras  from  1715  to  1730. 

Rtcreatiinis.—&  the  tbeatreatbe  chief  an  the  fGnc's  in  Bath 
Street,  the  Royat  and  the  Crand  ia  Cowcaddcns,  the  Royalty  and 
Gaiety  in  Sauchirhall  Street,  and  the  Princes*'*  in  Main  Street. 
Variety  thcatn.-s.  headed  by  the  Empire  in  SauchiL'tiall  Sirrct,  are 
found  in  variiiu^  I'.irn  ol  the  town.  There  is  a  cirtu-i  in  Waicrloo 
Strivl,  a  hi|>p.xlri.riii;  in  Siuohiehall  Street  and  a  ii>-i\''^\L.\\  garden 
in  New  City  Kuad.  Tho  prinripnl  concert  halls  are  tht  yri-at  hatl 
of  (he  Si  Andri-'.v'i  [iail?,  ,1  i^rnuii  of  rmniB  belonRing  to  Itie  corpora- 
tion; IheCitv  ll.ill  in  LaiidU  ri^.'-.  the  I'eoplc's  I'alacc  on  Ihe  Green, 
and  Queen's  kiuuii;  cli.is.-  i.i  Ki-K  iii^tovc  I'ark.  Throughout  winter 
enormoos  croud ~  throni;  iIil-  liK>ibLill  f  1  mnili  nf  th<i  Qincn'i  riflr 
the  leading  .ini.ii'.tir  iIuLj,  and  the  Celiic,  the  Raive(t,-tkt'Tlm 
Lanark  and  other  prominent  prof ciisi anal  club*. 

Parks  and  Optn  StacM^Tbe  oldest  open  raaca  1*  the  Greea 
(140  acres},  an  th»  right  baafc  of  the  thcr,  adjoininf  a  lUiiiilij 
populated  dbtrict.  It  once  extended  farther  west,  but  a  poitfon 
W3»  built  over  at  a  time  when  public  richts  were  not  vigilaatly 
Guarded.  It  is  a  favourite  area  for  popular  demonstrations,  and 
sections  have  been  reserved  for  recreation  or  laid  out  in  flower-beds. 
Kelvin^rove  Park,  in  (he  west  end.  has  exceptional  advantages,  for 
the  Kelvin  burn  flows  through  it  and  the  ground  b  naturally  terraced, 
while  the  situation  is  beautified  by  the  adjinnine  Gilmore  Hill  with 
the  university  on  its  Bummlt.  The  park  was  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  bir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  contains  the  Stewart  fountain, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  labours  of  I.orJ  Provost  Stewart 
and  hiscolleaftues  in  the  promotion  of  the  Loch  Katrine  water  t-c heme. 
The  othiT  parks  on  tlie  riL:ht  t-.ink  arc,  in  the  north,  Ruchill  (53 
acrui),  acqiiind  in  anil  'ipringljurn  (5jJ  acrei),  acquired  in 

1893,  and.  in  the  east,  Alexandra  Park  (i30  acre&),  in  which  is  laid 
down  a  nioe-hale  golf-course,  and  Tollcrosa  (Hz}  acres),  beyond  the 
municipal  boundary,  acvguircd  In  1897.  On  the  left  bank  Qneeo'a 
Ptark  (iMaares},aeeupymgB  commaadicw  site,' was  laid  out  by  Sv 
Joaaph  HgOoa,  aod  considcnbly  mlBifecTin  1S94  by  the  eodosu* 
of  ihagRMMidaaf  CanphUL  Tbeotheraouthem  parks  an  Rkhmnod 
(44acraa},  acauired  in  i89S,and  named  after  Lord  iVovot  Sir  Dn«M 
Richmond,  who  opened  it  in  tSi)^:  MaxsrcU,  irtiich  waa  taken  over 
on  the  annexation  of  Pollokshield*  in  1891;  Bellaboustoa  {tfi 
acres),  acquired  in  1895;  and  Cathkin  Bne*  (soacica),  stm.  beymd 
the  southeastern  boundary,  presented  to  tbC  city  in  1U6  by  Jantca 
Oick,  a  manufacturer,  containing  "  Queen  Mary'e  Mnae,"  a  point 
«4iich  command*  a  view  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Clyde.  In  the 
north-western  district  of  ihe  tou.-n  40  aires  between  Great  Western 
HiMd  :ir,d  the  Kelvin  are  devoted  to  the  Royal  Bulnm.-  Gardens, 
tthich  iMr.inic  public  property  in  1891.  They  are  beautifidly  laid 
mu,  and  loni.iin  a  great  range  of  lutfhouscs.  The  gardens  owed 
nmcli  to  Sir  \Villiam  nooltce,  who  waa  legtua prafe*ior  of  botany  in 
r,i.i-.^'>w  I.  iiiversicy  btfica  M*  appointment  to  the  dinctorAip  of 
Kuw  (Jardcni. 

CMuaaasMfieiwr— The  North  BritiA  adhmy  unnimm  is  atiiatcd 
in  Queea  Straet,  and  consists  of  a  bUhlavcf  eiatiMi  (main  line) 
aatTa  low-lercl  atatitm,  osed  in  1  iiBiiliiiiii  alili  the  City  &  District 
tine,  largely  nndenroaad,  anviac  ifct  ^nwlisninside  of  the  town, 
opened  in  1886.  The  Great  Northew  ■ail''Wnttb-Eastem  railway* 
use  the  high-level  line  of  the  N.B.R..  the  tbiee  companiea  formiBg  ta* 
East  Coast  Joint  Service.  The  Central  terminus  of  the  r»l*AMiitii 
laila-ay  in  Gordon  Street,  served  by  ihe  West  Coast  system^Qa 
which  the  London  &  North-Western  railway  shares),  il  111 1  iiiii|Biw 
n  hij:h-levcl  station  for  the  roain  line  traffic  and  a  low-level  sUtinn 
l^^r  the  Cathcart  District  railway,  completed  in  18S6  and  made 
I'lrcul.ir  for  the  southern  side  and  suburbs  in  1894,  aod  also  for  the 
\  annexion  hctween  Maryhill  and  RutherRlcn.  which  mostly  under- 
i;round.  Both  the  undLTKr^Jiind  lines  Lomniunirale  v.ilh  cenain 
Lranr-hes  of  the  m.iin  litie,  eiiher  dirrctlv  or  I'V  ch-mcc  of  carriage. 
The  oUii^r  t.-rmln,!^  cS  the  r.-.li-.I.mLm  raiU-,iy  in  Hiirh:in:in  Sinn-t 
now  lakes  thi-  ii  jnh'rn  an'l  i.i'.ii-rn  It.ifhi-.  'Ihe  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  &  Soiiih-W  1  i.Tii  r.iiUv.iy  comji.iiiy  in  St  En'.th  Square 
serves  the  country  indicated  in  its  title,  and  also  gives  the  Midland 
railway  of  England  access  to  the  west  coast  and  Glasgow.  The 
Ghu^OW  Sabway — an  underground  cable  passenger  line,  b\  m.long, 
worhnd  in  two  tunnels  and  passing  bdow  the  Clvde  tmce — was 
opened  in  1B96.  SiiKC  naawce  btxtga-tauiUinc  wiU  bftmncttonad 
west  of  the  eaOMy  Wdge  at  the  Bfnenidaw,  Aea  an  at  eertaia 
point*  steam  ferry  beat*  or  Soatiiv  bsMgBa  for  coai^nf  vcUdca 
across  the  harbour,  and  at  Slobcraaa  there  b  a  subway  tor  foot  and 
wheeled  traffic.  Steamers,  carrying  both  goods  and  passenger*, 
constantly  leave  the  Uroonuetaw  Quay  for  the  piers  aod  ports  on 
the  river  and  flrth,  and  the  islands  and  sea  locha  of  Arg^lsbire. 
The  city  is  admirably  served  by  tramways  which  penetrate  every 
populous  district  and  cros^  the  nver  by  Glatgow  and  Albert  bridno. 

7  rijjf  — Natural  causes,  such  as  proximity  to  the  richest  field  of 
ciial  and  injnsliine  in  ^jotl.ind  and  the  viciiii;v  '"'f  hill  r' ri-.iiir>  of  pute 
uattt,  auxiunr  (urmuchol  the  Kreat  dcveioprnfiit 'il  irjd^'  in  Glari^ow. 
Il  ivas  iti  tixtilcs  ihat  the  city  -hrjwrd  iis  ciiliiit  predominance, 
v.hii.h.  hoinvcr,  ha-:  tiot  If.cii  m.iii't.iMi.-d,  lUMn/,  it  is  aliened,  to 
tile  biiortaKL-  ol  Iciiialu  LiUjui.  b<.i.>.ial  Lutioii  milk  are  tlill  worked, 
bw  the  ka<&ag  fsaioft  in  the  tnde  baa  alwaya  beta  the  tBMulactMW 
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tt  wKh  light  testuiea  «■  pbtn.  tuiftd  and  ficured  imnluM.  ^nfhanw 
and  fancy  fabrica.  Thmd  w  mMle  on  a  contidenble  xak,  bM  jute 
and  aiUi  are  of  compantively  littk  imponaiice.  Tbe  principal 
varieties  of  carpels  are  *rov?n.  Some  bcUMiei  are  eiclunvely 
devoted  to  the  maldnf  of  lace  curtaiiu.  The  allied  ioduitrie*  of 
bleaching,  printing  and  d);ein{,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never 
declined.  The  uce  of  chlorine  m  bicachias  wai  first  tntroduoed  in 
Gn:At  Britain  at  CUigow  in  1787,  on  the  suggeUion  of  Jamet  Watt, 
whoic  father-in-law  was  a  bleacher;  and  it  wai  a  Glaigow  bleacher, 
Charlc*  Tcnnsnt,  who  first  discovered  and  made  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime).  Turkey-red  dydng  was  begun  at  Glugov  by 
David  Dale  and  George  hl'Intoah,  and  the  cwur  was  lonf  known 
locally  as  Dale's  red.  A  lair»  quantity  of  grey  cloth  continues  to  be 
sent  from  Lancoahite  and  otber  nuHs  to  be  bleached  and  priitted  in 
Seotlish  works.  These  industtiea  give  &  powcfful  impetus  to  the 
aianufacture  of  cbemicals,  and  the  works. at  St  RoUox  devrioped 
lapidlv.  Among  prominent  chemical  industries  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  alkali  iradn— -including  soda,  bicachiiv  powdg  and  soap- 
atakiiu— the  preparation  ut  alum  and  pruMalea  of  potash,  bicbri^ 
mate  of  potash,  white  lead  and  other  pijpBeni*,  dynamite  and  gun* 
fwwder.  Gla*»-making  and  paper-makinf  are  also  carried  on,  and 
there  are  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  besides  lactMies  for  the 
nuLiiw  of  aerated  waters,  starch,  dextrine  and  matdiea.  Many 
■niiCL-lUneous  trades  flourish,  such  a*  clothing,  conlectiMicry, 
CJl'inrt- making,  bread  and  biscuit  making,  boot  and  shoe  making, 
lli'ijr  mills  anosaw  mill*,  pottery  and  indiarubber.  Since  the  days 
cf  ihc  brat  hers  Roben  Foulii  (1705-1776]  and  Andrew  Foulis 
(1:12-1773),  printing,  tialh  Ictterprcssand  colour,  basbcen  identified 
■  :ih  Oij!iK<>w,  thouKh  in  a  lesser  tlcgree  than  with  Edinburgh. 
The  tt4<an-a  trade  still  flourithes,  though  much  lessened.  But  the 
fnit  industry  is  iron-lounding.  The  discovery  of  the  value  ol 
ttA^tuTtd  ininuone,  till  then  renrdcd  as  useiew  "  wild  coai,"  by 
l>s«iJ  Muahet  (1773-1847).  and  Keilun's  Invent  ion  of  tbe  bot-«ir 
oaA  thrvw  the  control  of  the  Scottish  iron  tnde  into  tbt  hands  of 
«,'->aV''w  ironmasters,  althou^  the  furnaces  themselves  were  mostly 
«^-tM  in  Lanarbhireaod  Ayrshire.  The  eapanuon  of  the  industry 
>Wk*b  that,  in  ttiOt  one-third  of  the  total  output  in  tbe  United 
xovim  was  Srattiabl  .During  the  following  years,  however,  the 
T  vae  Mvned  to  h4V«  lost  iu  elasticity,  the  annual  production 
n-tnjr-^t  a'.xMii  one  million  tons  of  M-iroa.  Mild  sua  is  manu- 
.T^rvtmHVvly.andmmccrucUnecasisteelismade.  Inaddi- 
j(M  founilrtvs  thm  arc  works  for  the  extraction  of  copper 

w  mrltiiv  of  leati  and  linc.   With  such  rvsource*  every 
-i.^^  .1  cr^fuweiing  is  well  renrescnlcd.    Locomotive  engines  arc 
^  -.     r«Tr>  cvMintry  whi^re  railwaysare  employed,  atulsU  kinds  of 
«        »  .\-«iwo(k  a  iaterd  in  enormous  quantittet,  snd  the  sewing- 
■v>  i.iK  iscr.'ne*  in  the  nciEhbourhood  arc  important.  Boiler- 
«M  «  a.i:  ^sinne  enfinr  mortis,  in  many  cases  in  direct  connexion 
»■    <«  tfik'C^iiV.inc  vanU,  are  numerouii.    Shipbuilding,  indeed,  is 
.-mi.-<c  .1  the  inilunrriei  of  Cla»KO*'  '"d  in  some  years  more 
.1  -.V  i-«al  tunnage  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
.       .J,  vCN.ir  iheyatdsofikhich  extend  from  the  harbour 
V  x  :^:«i--w.-e„v«MdcandGreenockontheotl>erudeafilKi)vi.T 
.*  ;,_vt     a  triiUiig  proportion  of  wooden  ships,  the 

— •vw;  t  i.TcM  iron  and  the  trade  havinit  owed  lu 
--r -«  B»- •.,-i'ie  promptadopiionolthisnutcnal.  _  Every 
^  ,    -«>.  ,  r.rard  out,  from  batleshtpa  and  gnat  liocrv  to 

■  -  "S;  hi.-  Nvr  eitcnds  ttom  Ctassow  Bndge  to  the  pm  nt 
,.r  t  V."  ■  utw.JseOvde,  and  occopiea  306  acres.  For  i  he 
—  J.      t  «avs  and  wharves,  which  have  a  total 

-  -     -*».■».  !-.■«  the  harbour  to  the  tea  vcsiicls  drawing 
...    '  ^  — t-n  Mie  tide.    It  is  curious  to  renumber 
— '  r^-  V  ^  ft  l*th  century  the  river  was  (ordable  on 

■  -  -v-v   :  -I  Glaj«ow  and  il  m.  S.E.  of  Dum- 
s-  ^'  ■  >    ^  ''Tiiti  of  the  prcicnt  harbour  Smeaton 

■    _    ■  1  ■  .a  I  "c-v-J  la  1740  that  at  Pointhouse  ford,  juit 
_  se  tbe  depth  at  low  water  was  only 

■X.-  >■    -  K--^    The  traniformatioo  effected  within 
.    X  "  tie  en««y  and  enterprise  of  the  Clyde 
■     "     -  ^^-«<  JtipnTng-portof  Glasgowwaslrvine 
-  '  _  ..  .';jca«;n>iiwsandlaDdcaiTiagecoMly,and 

"  -   -    "    ■.--*»  t*ifj*-ou»ed  to  puicbaiw  a  Hte  lor  a 
~  -  —i— 1  fains  thwarted  by  the  maghttatea 

^  vjt^^vsnniredijacresontheiouthetB 

^     -   .  _  ^v»T  ..'.tvaKk.  which  became  known  as 

~_  _  ■  ^siteun  and  cnmtructcd  tbe  first 

* "    1      ^        T«i  «M»  law  the  Broooiictaw  ((uay 
„      =-  .  she  t.««xo  merehanto  appreciated 
"1..     _    .  -        UTT«  iMO  the  heart  of  the  city  that 
'  wAmtf  for  deepemnf  the  walcr- 

—  ~ —   _  ,     k  ud  dan)  4  m.  below  the 

„  >id  Am  dmhm  of  nndb-inks 
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shortened  and  low  mbfate  walk  carried  Inn  point  to  point  of  the 
jetties,  and  thus  the  channel  was  made  mm  uniform  and  much  tiad 
rccbimcd.  By  1836  there  waaa  depth  of  7or8  ft.  at  the  Broonndlsw 
at  low  water,  and  in  1I40  tbe  whole  duty  of  improvlog  the  navigaiiun 
was  devolved  upon  the  Navintioa  Trust.  Steam  dredgers  *m 
kept  constantly  at  work,  shoals  were  removed  and  recu  btautd 
away.  Two  million  cubic  yarda  of  matter  are  lilted  every  year 
and  dumped  in  Loch  Long.  By  1900  Ibechannd  had  been  deepened 
to  a  minunum  of  22  ft.,  and,  as  already  indicated,  the  larfcat  vntrb 
make  tbe  open  sea  in  one  tide,  whereas  in  1840  it  took  ships  ibnwisi 
only  15  ft.  twoand  even  three  tides  totcsch  the  sea.  TLedcbtefik- 
Tnist  amounts  to  £6,000,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  to  £450,000. 
Long  before  these  great  results  had  been  achieved.  boMver,  the 
^PPing  trade  bad  been  revolutioaiaed  by  tbe  application  of  atean 
to  navigation,  and  Utcr  by  tbe  use  of  iron  (or  wood  in  diipbiiiUiBg, 
in  both  reflects  enormaiisly  enhancing  tbe  indusuy  and  cowbvkc 
of  CtaMow.  From  1813  to  iHao  Hewy  Bell's  "  Comet,"  30  ton*, 
driven  by  an  engine  of  3  borsc-power,  plied  between  Claaginr  and 
Greenock,  until  she  was  wrecked,  bong  the  first  steamer  to  nui 
regularly  on  any  river  in  the  Old  World.  Tbu»  since  tbe  appnianre 
of  thai  primitive  vessel  phenomenal  changes  lud  taken  place  no  the 
Clyde.  When  the  quays  and  wharves  ceased  to  be  able  to 
modate  the  growing  traffic,  tbe  construction  of  docks  becaoK 
imperative.  la  1867  Kingston  Dock  on  tbe  south  eidci  of  ii  arm, 
was  opened,  but  soon  prorad  inadequate,  and  in  iSSo  Queen  •  Dorlt 
(two  Downs)  at  Stobcross,  on  tbe  north  side,  of  30  aerea,  waa  com- 
pleted. Although  this  could  accommodate  one  millioa  tons  of 
shi^ng,  more  dixk  space  wu  speedily  called  lor,  aad  in  1897 
Prince's  Dock  (three  basins)  on  the  oppodte  side,  of  73  acres,  was 
opened,  fully  equipped  with  hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  and  all  the 
other  latest  appliances.  There  are,  besides,  three  Braving  dodn, 
the  kuwcst  of  irtiich  (880  ft.)  can  be  made  at  will  into  two  diock* 
of  417  ft.  and  4Sl  ft.  la  length.  The  Calcdon'Hn  and  GUmo*  ft 
South-Wtateni  railways  have  access  to  the  harbour  for  goods  and 
minenls  at  Terminus  Quay  to  the  west  of  Kingston  Dock,  and  a 
mineral  dock  has  been  constructed  by  the  Trust  at  Clydcfauk, 
about  3}  m.  below  tbe  harbour.  The  shipping  attains  to  cdosul 
proportions.  The  inuiorts  consist  rhkfly  of  flour,  Iniit,  tinbsr, 
inaom,  live  stock  ana  wheat:  and  tbe  csjmrts  principally  of  eetton 
manufactures,  manufacturtd  inn  and  steel,  nutcbincry,  whisky, 
cotton  yam,  linen  fabrics,  coal,  jute,  jam  and  foods,  mia  woeAca 
manufactures. 

CoMTKindiJ. — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  I8S9  the 
city  was  placed  cntin'ly  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  the  districts  then 
transferred  having  previously  bclonecd  to  the  shires  of  DumbaRon 
and  Renfrew.  In  1891  the  boundaries  were  enlarged  to  include 
six  suburban  burghs  and  a  number  of  suburban  districts  the  am 
being  increased  from  6111  acres  to  11,861  acres.  The  total  am 
of  the  city  and  the  conterminous  burghs  of  Govan,  Fartkk  and 
Kinning  Park — which,  though  they  successfully  resisted  anneaatioa 
in  1891,  are  practically  part  of  the  city — is  13,659  acres.  The 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  and  from  cast  to  west  is  about 
S  m.  each  way,  and  the  circumference  measures  aj_  m.  In  1893  Ihe 
muidcipal  burgk  was  constituted  a  county  of  a  dty.  Clasoim  Is 
goyenied  by  a  conxMation  consisling  of  77  membcn,  IndwEng  14 
bailies  and  the  lord  provost.  In  lEssalltbepowcrawhichtWum 
council  cxewiscd  a*  pdiee  -commisHoncrs  and  trustees  for  niks, 
markets,  water  and  the  like  were  conKilid.ited  and  canferrcdtipon 
the  corporation.  Three  years  bter  the  two  parish  councUa  d  the 
city  and  barony,  which  adminiitered  the  poor  law  over  the  gitnm 
part  of  the  city  north  of  the  Qyilc,  were  amalgamated  as  ibeiHiiih 
couTtcil  of  Glasgow,  with  31  racmlKTs.  Asacounty  of  acity  Gwpoo 
has  a  lieutenancy  (successive  lord*  provost  holding  the  office}  and  i 
court  of  (Quarter  sessions,  which  is  the  appeal  court  from  the  m^if. 
t rat M  silting  as  licensing  authority.  Under  the  corporatioa  municipal 
ownership  has  reached  a  rcin3rkal)le  development,  the  corpotalton 
owning  the  supplies  of  water,  eas  anil  clL'<:tric  power,  tramKayi  and 
munici(>al  lodging-houses.  The  enterprise  of  the  corporation  hn 
brought  its  work  pmminenily  into  notice,  not  only  in  the  L'mted 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  United  States  ol  America  and  clsewbctc. 
In  1859  water  was  conveyed  by  at^ueducts  and  tunncla  from  Loch 
Katrine  (36^  ft.  abo\-c  ica-level,  eiving  a  pressure  of  70  or  80  It. 
above  the  highest  point  in  the  citv)  to  the  reu^-oir  at  Muadodt 
(irith  a  capacity  of  500,000,000  Kallons),  a  distance  of  ay  m.,wb(Me 
after  filtration  tt  was  distributed  by  pipes  to  Glasgow,  a  further 
distance  of  7  m.,  or  u  m.  in  all.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  became  evident  that  this  supply  «-ould  require  to  be  aor 
mented,  and  powers  were  accordingly  obtained  in  189a  to  nbe  Lon 
Katrine  5  ft.  and  to  connect  with  it  by  tunnel  Loch  Arklet  {4SS  ft- 
nbovc  tbe  sea),  with  siora^e  for  3.050.000.000  gallons,  the  two  loch) 
together  possesring  a  capacity  of  twth-c  thousand  million  gallons 
The  entire  works  bet«-ecn  the  loch  and  the  city  were  duniicaied 
over  a  distance  of  33}  m.,  and  an  additional  reservoir,  hold int 
694/xx),ooo  galloni,  was  constructed,  increasing  the  supply  held  In 
reserve  from  isldays'  to  30)  days'.  In  1909  the  building  of  a  dsm 
was  underlaken  I !  m.  »-est  of  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Arklet,  drsigMil 
tocreate  a  sheet  of  water  3}  m.  long  and  to  incrcafc  the  water-supply 
of  the  city  by  ten  million  gallons  a  day.  The  water  commitire 
•"Pfww  hydraulic  power  to  manufacturer*  and  merehams.  Id 
1869  tbe  corpctalim  acqulnd  tbe  ganrorks,  the  prodnctiw  cafwcity 
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of  which  actcds  70  millinTi  cub.  h.  a  d.iy.  In  i^j^  (he  supdy 
of  electric  light  was  also  umlm^ikcn,  .ind  ^iin  r  tli.ii  rl.iic  the  city  [«■ 
ben  pvtly lishted  by  di.Ttric-ily.  The  corporation  also  laid  riown 
lb«  tnmMyt,  which  Mrc  l&iscd  by  a  company  for  twcnty-thwe 
yean  At « itnUul  of  £150  u  mile  per  annum,  when  the  lcas«  cxj^iml 
IB  1894  tlu  town  counal  took  over  the  working  ot  the  cat*,  MbMitilt' 
iiUE  ovcrfaetd  dectric  tisctioa  for  bone-power.  One  of  the  outt 
dincuk  proUaiM  that  tbo  corporation  has  had  to  deal  whli  wu  the 
toadaf  tbm  podr.  By  the  latne  of  time  and  the  congcMion  tit 
popabtiMt  ccfUin  quarter*  of  the  city,  in  old  Gbugow  «qieclally< 
Bad  beoone  ^uma  and  rookcriea  of  the  worst  deKfiptua.  Tm 
cooditioa  of  the  t^m  was  rapidly  B^^wing  into  a  bywonL  when  the 
Dinnlcipality  obtained  parllameiitaiy  powers  in  1866  enabling  it  to 
coodema  for  purchate  over-cnmded  districts,  to  borrow  money  and 
levy  rates.  The  Kheme  of  reform  contemplated  the  demolition  of 
to,OQO  insanituy  dwclUngs  oocupicd  by  50.000  persons,  but 
coiporatioa  was  required  to  provide  accommodation  fur  the  dis- 
lodged whenever  the  nuinbcrs  exceeded  50D.  In  point  of  f.^cc  they 
pevcr  needed  to  build,  a^i  private  cnterpri-*  mnrc  tK.in  tfpt  lUce 
vith  the  opeWtioaa  of  thi  inLi^i  ivi  m'-nt.    1      U  '^k  I'  IS  <..iriio<f  oOt 

Kmptly  and  cRectuoUy,  and  when  The  3li  <:\pu-.'\  iu  J^-Si  whole 
tUtiea  had  been  recreated  and  nearty  40/iao  penons  properly 
housed.  Under  the  amending  act  of  1S81  the  corporation  Dcgan  in 
1S8S  to  build  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor  could  rent  one  or 
more  room*  at  the  most  modcnte  rentab;  lodging-houses  for  men 
•od  wotnen  followed,  and  in  1896  a  borne  was  erected  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  (amities  in  certain  circumstances.  The  powers  of  the 
improvement  trustees  were  practically  exhausted  in  1S96,  when  it 
appeared  that  during  t«enty>nlne  yvaia  ]Ci,95S>SSO  had  been  spent 
in  onytBg  and  Improvmg  IztM  and  buildings,  ana  &3I  iSOO  In  building 
tcnttnents  and  ladging-houaes;  while,  «•  the  otaer  side,  ground 
had  been  sold  for  £1,073,000,  and  the  trustees  owned  heiitable 
prapnty  vahied  at  £69a/K»,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £m>o5o- 
niiwiiH  III  of  ratepayers  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  bad  vwldied 
£993,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  these  opcniions,  beneficial  to 
3b  city  in  a  variety  ol  ways,  had  cost  the  ntiacna  £24,000  a  year. 
In  1397  an  act  was  obtained  (or  dealing  in  similar  (a^hion  with  in- 
nnitary  and  congested  arcn  in  the  centre  of  \hc  ciiy,  and  on  the 
■aath  side  o(  the  river,  and  for  .icquirine  not  ni-iri.'  ib.m  35  acres  of 
land,  wiihin  or  without  ilie  city,  (or  dwcUines  f''f  1  !i'  |">9rc»t  classes. 
AloHK  with  ihthc  Lilcr  ini|)r(ivement3  tlie  (lr,ii[i,i'.,i-  system  was 
rntirclj-  reraodencd,  dii'  bciiiij  diyiiJed  inio  llirce  sections, 

ejcli  distinct.  » iih  siii.iciie  uorks  for  the  iliMMiy,\l  nf  it. own  sewage. 
One  wxiion  (.luthini/cd  in  i^<')t  and  douMcil  in  t',oi)  n>mpriKs  II 
u].  m. — one-half  «iihin  the  city  norlli  rf  the  river,  anil  the  other  lu 
(lie-  dl^ttitt  in  L^n.lrk^iliIL— with  works  at  Djlmjrnoclt;  another 
section  lauthorizr-d  in  iSi/ti  included  thi;  arc.^  on  th'j  north  bank 
not  provided  for  iii  1^91,  .i:-  «cll  as  I  he  burt;h5  of  I'anictand  Clyde- 
bant  and  intervening  portions  of  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Dum- 
barton, the  total  art^  con:>i^Ling  o(  14  sq.  m.,  with  works  at  Dalmuir, 
7  m.  below  Glasgow;  and  the  third  section  (authoriMd  In  1S9S) 
embraces  the  whole  municipal  area  on  tiie  south  aide  of  the  river, 
the  boisbs  of  Rutherglen,  Pollokshaws.  Kinning  Tark  and  Govao, 
asd  OIRain  districts  in  the  counEii  cf  Rr.  rifrvu'  ,ind  Lanark — 14 
■0,  fliTla  all,  wbkh  may  be  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  burghs 
^Roficw  Mnd  Paisley— with  works  at  Brachaad,  i  m.  east  o( 
Renfrew.  Among  crther  works  in  which  it  has  iirterests  there  may  be 
mentioned  its  rcpreeentation  on  the  board  of  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  and  the  governing  body  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Tecnnical 
C^leM.  In  respect  of  parliamentary  representation  the  Reform 
Act  of  1833  gave  two  metnben  to  Glasgow,  a  third  was  added  in 
1868  (though  each  elector  had  only  two  votes),  and  in  1885  the  city 
was  split  up  into  seven  divisons,  each  returning  one  member. 

Fo^alatum. — Throughout  the  19th  century  the  population  grew 
prodviously.  Only  77-38S  in  iSoi,  it  was  nearl]^  doubled  in  twenty 
jeoiB,  bang  147,043  in  taai,  alrody  outstripping  Edinburgh.  It 
had  become  39;.j03  in  1861,  and  in  1881  it  was  SIMIS-  In  >89i* 
prior  to  extension  of  the  boundary,  it  was  565,839,  and,  after  cx- 
ttoMon,  658,198,  and  in  1901  it  stood  at  761,709.  The  birth-rate 
■rerages  13,  and  the  death-rate  al  per  loot>,  but  the  mortality  before 
the  aty  uniyuvenient  scheme  was  carried  out  was  as  hlch  as  33 
per  1000.  Owing  to  its  being  coovenient  of  access  from  the  Iligh- 
hwb,  a  venr  conndenble  number  of  Gaelic-spoalting  persooa  live  In 
Glasfinr.  wMIe  the  gnat  Industries  attiact  an  enormoUf  number  of> 
pettoaa  Iron  other  parU  of  Scotland.  The  valuatioa  the  dty, 
rtfch  ia  i87ft-i879  wia  £3rf30,69r>  OBW  eaccada  £9,000,000. 

Hiit^ry. — There  are  several  Uieoriei  as'  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Glasgow.  One  hoklB  ibat  it  comes  from  Gaelic  words 
meaxiing  "  dark  glen,"  descriptive  of  the  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  Holcndtnar  flowed  to  the  Clyde.  But  the  more 
generally  accepted  venion  U  that  the  word  b  the  Cdtie  Cladm, 
afterwards  written  Glesco  or  Clai^u,  mcaoiog  "detr  green 
tfot "  Igfas,  green;  cu  ot  (AK.-dear),  which  ift  supposed  to  have 
been  the  name  of  the  settlement  that  Kentigcm  found  here 
when  he  came  to  convert  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde.  Mitngo 
beaiaH  the  pation-saint  of  GUifow,  ud  the  motto  nod  adns 


of  the  dty  are  wholly  idnittted  with  him—"  Let  GUagam 
Flourish  by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  usually  shortened  to 
"  Let  Glasgow  Flourish."  It  ianot  till  the  12th  century,  however, 
thai  the  bhtory  of  the  dty  beoomes  dear.  About  1 1 78  Wilham 
the  Lion  made  the  town  by  charter  a  bargh  of  barony,  and  gave 
it  a  market  with  freedom  and  customs.  Amongst  more  or  less 
isolated  episodes  of  which  record  has  been  prcaerved  may  be 
mentioned  the  battle  of  the  Bell  if  the  Brae,  on  the  site  of  High 
Street,  In  which  Wallace  routed  the  English  under  Teicy  ia 
1300;  the  betrayal  of  Wallace  to  the  English  in  1305  io  a  bars 
situated,  according  to  tradition,  in  Kobroyston,  just  beyond  the 
north-eastern  boundsiy  of  the  dty;  the  ravages  of  the  plagM  in 
1350  and  thirty  years  later;  the  regent  Anao's siege,  in  I344« 
of  the  bishop's  caitle,  garrisoned  by  the  earl  of  Glencaim,  and 
the  subsequent  fight  at  the  ButU  (now  the  GaUowgste)  when 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  dishonoured,  in  which  the  regent's 
men  gained  the  day.  Host  of  the  inhabitants  were  opposed  to 
Queen  Mary  and  many  actively  supported  Hunay  in  the  battle 
of  Langside — the  site  of  which  is  iww  occupied  by  the  Qneeb's 
Park — on  the  13th  of  May  i  $68,  In  which  she  lost  crown  and 
kingdom.  A  memorial  of  the  conflict  was  erected  00  the  site 
in  1887.  Under  James  VI.  the  town  became  a  royal  burgh  ia 
1636,  with  freedom  of  the  river  from  the  Broomielaw  to  the  Clock 
But  the  dforts  to  establi^  episcopacy  aroused  the  fenmt 
anti-pnjatkal  sentiment  of  the  people,  who  nude  comiaoo 
cause  with  the  Covenanten  to  the  end  of  their  long  struggle. 
Montrose  mulcted  the  citiaens  heavily  after  (he  battle  of  Kilsyth 
in  I&4S,  and  thieeyeanlatct  the  provost  and  bailies  wcmd^Mted 
for  contumacy  to  their  sovereign  lord.  Plague  and  fu)iMdeTisl> 
ated  the  town  In  1649,  and  ia  t6s>  a  conflagratioo  laid  a  thiid 
of  the  burgh  in  ashes.  Even  after  the  restoration  its  sufferings 
were  acute.  It  was  the  bcadquarteis  of  the  Whiggi  mores 
of  the  west  and  its  prisons  were  constantly  filled  with  abd* 
for  conscience'  sake-  The  government  seowged  the  townsfolk 
with  an  army  of  Highlanders,  whose  brutality  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  resistance  at  the  battles  of  Drumdog  and  Bothwell 
Brig.  With  the  Union,  hotly  resented  as  it  was  at  the  Uma, 
the  dawn  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  arose.  By  the  treaty 
of  Union  Scottish  ports  were  placed,  ia  respect  of  tnde,  on  iht 
same  footing  as  English  ports,  and  the  dtuatlMi  of  Glaacov 
enabled  it  to  acquire  a  full  share  of  the  evet^increaaing  Atlantic 
trade.  Its  commerce  was  already  considetable  and  in  population 
it  was  now  the  second  town  in  Scotland.  It  enjoyed  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  raw  and  refined  sugars,  bad  the  ri^ 
to  distil  spirits  from  molasses  free  of  duty,  dealt  largely  ia  cored 
herring  and  salmon,  sent  hides  to  English  tannas  aod  maau* 
factured  soap  and  linen.  It  challenged  the  supremacy  of  firtetol 
in  the  tobacco  trade — fetching  cargoes  from  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Carolina  in  its  own  fleet — so  that  by  1771  its  importatiooa 
of  tobacco  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole  quasUty 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tobacco  merchants 
built  handsome  m^sions  and  the  town  rapidly  extended  west- 
wards. With  the  surplus  profits  new  industries  were  created, 
which  hdp^  the  dty  through  the  period  of  the  American  Wan 
Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  manufactures  in  which  Glaa(aw 
has  always  held  a  foremost  place  date  from  this  period.  It  was 
in  1764  that  James  Watt  succeeded  in  repairing  a  hitherto 
unworkable  model  of  Ncwcomcn's  fire  (^team)  engine  in  Us  smatt 
workshop  within  the  college  prednctsL  Shipbuilding  on  a 
colossal  scale  and  the  enormous  developneats  in  the  iron  in- 
dustries and  engineering  were  pracUcally  the  growth  of  the  ii^h 
century.  The  failure  of  the  Western  bank  in  1857,  tbe  Civil 
War  m  the  Ui^ted  Sutes,  the  collapse  of  the  City  <rf  Glasgow 
bank  In  1878,  among  other  disasters,  involved  heavy  losses  and 
distress^  hot  reeoveiy  wu  always  mpU. 

AttTHOsmBS^T.  Clelaad,  ^«Mtr  efGlattn'  (Glasgow,  1816]; 
Dnncan,  Liltrvy  aiMry  if  CUstirw  (Glasgow,  18S6);  RtgUtnm 
Bfi*c9pQtus  Oaictm  (Mahland  Club,  1843);  Pagan,  Sk^  of  ttf 

History  of  CUtttpv  (C^aseow,  1847);  Sir  T,  D.  Marwick,  ExItmU 
from  tfu  Burrk  Recorii  of  Glasgcns  (Burgh  Records  Society) ;  Ckarleri 
niatint  10  Glattov  (Glasgow,  ttgi);  River  Clyde  and  Harbour  aj 
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daipiwfind its  aabr  (GUiKOir,  18&4} ;  Rdd  ("  Senes  ").OUGUttim 
(Gta^ow,  1864);  A.  Macgwrse,  Old  OUtiPV  (GImbow,  itUtS); 
Dea».  The  River  Clyde  (Gta^w,  1881);  Gale,  Letk  Katrine  Water- 
works (G1,v<itow,  1883);  Mbmii,  PiMic  0*4  Private  Libraries  of 
Glistow  (C'lLisgow,  ims);  J.  Nicol,  Vital,  Social  and  Beonomtt 
StUtstia  ofGiasiaa  (1881 1 :  J-B.Ruud1,  Life  in  One  Soom  (Gb^w, 
ifMH)i  TukeUtf  Uo^a  (Gla^jtnr,  1889);  T.  Somcrville,  Georte 
Sttuare  (Glasgair,  tS0I);T.  A.  ICIpatrick,  Literary  Landmarkt  0} 
Citsfca  (Gluipnr,  1898);  T.  K.  M'Dowatl.  FtopU'i  Uiilory  0} 
CbiKiKP  (Gl3Sf!0w,  i8q9):  Sir  J.  Bell  and  J.  Paton,  Gasf^:  Its 
Uuniiifat  OrtaniaitioH  and  Adminitlralion  (Claigow,  1896);  Sir 
D.  Kk-hmocul,  Notes  on  Uunitipai  Work  (GUmow,  1899):  J.  M. 
Lanjr,  U/iMMw  and  the  Barony  (Glassow,  1895) ;  Oldf^astpv  (CLugow, 
tSgb):  J.  H.  Muir,  Gbjpw  iiripoi. 

0US1TB8,  or  Sasdshanians,*  a  Ouistiut  sect,  fomided  in 
Scotlnnd  by  John  Gbs  (7.V.).    It  spread  into  England  and 
Amrrica,  but  is  now  practically  extinct.    Glas  diucnted  from 
the  WeitminsUr  Confession  only  in  bis  \-icws  as  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  church  and  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
Buthisaon-in-law  Robert  Sondeman  added  a  distinctive  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  faith  which  is  thus  stated  on  his  tombstone: 
"That  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ  without  a  thought  or 
deed  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sullicient  toprcsent  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God."   In  a  series  of  letters  to  James  Hervry, 
the  author  of  ricroKiiifd  ili^ia,  be  maintained  that  justifying 
faith  is  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ ,  difTerini;  in  no  way  in  it s  character  from  belief  in  any 
Didinary  testimony.  In  their  practice  thcGlasitcchurchnaimcd 
at  a  strict  conformity  with  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity 
as  nndenitood  by  them.   Each  congrcRation  had  a  plurality  of 
ridrn,  pastors  or  bisb<^,  who  were  chosen  according  to  what 
verc  bclie%'ed  to  be  the  instructions  of  Paul,  without  regard  to 
|ffrVMu(  edocation  or  present  occupaiion,  and  who  enjoy  a 
prritrt  equality  in  office.    To  have  been  married  a  second  lime 
dotiDalificd  for  ordination,  or  for  continued  tenure  of  the  office 
a:  bshap.  in  all  the  action  of  the  church  unanimity  was  con- 
■iBcnd  \t  be  neccsMiy:  if  any  mcmlior  difTerH  in  opinion  from 
thr  nsL.  he  must  cither  surrender  his  judgment  to  that  of  the 
£liUT:t  ur  be  shut  out  from  its  communion.    To  join  in  prnyer 
m'j  srv  onr  not  a  member  of  the  denomination  was  rcf;arded 
»  uu/w!ul  and  even  to  eat  or  drinlt  with  one  wbo  had  been 
0-innniunirMeJ  wu  held  to  be  wrong.   The  Lord's  Supper 
iiM':^'!'d  vecLly;  and  between  forenoon  and  afternoon 
(Cnia  fvery  Monday  a  love  feast  was  held  at  which  every 
JIT"—  vjf  lYouired  to  be  present.    Klulual  exhortation  was 
a;  aL  the  meetings  for  divine  ser\-ice,  when  any  member 
^  u  tw  piit  tS  speech  (xApwfM)  was  altowed  to  speak. 
"s  ctiZi's     washing  one  another's  feet  was  at  one  time 
^,sr-ta:  isf  I'  wislora  long  time  customary  for  each  brother 
g,.r-     T«!£'vr  nc*  members,  on  admission,  with  a  holy 
■  ",Ks*  i-anplcd  "  and  "  bkwd  "  were  rigorously  nb- 
_  ^  — ^  ^  ;f,  wu  tvgarded  u  sacred;  the  accumulation 
""^^i        EiX  'J  be  uiKiiptwal  and  improper,  and  each 
^  j'Ttiperty  as  liable  to  be  called  upon 
_        -        .jt  wiais  of  the  poor  and  the  ncceMitics 
_     IrzjSH  of  this  order  were  founded  in  I'aisley, 
!— .p—    i^nh,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
-—     ^.  I ;»■«*!  Liverpool  and  London,  where 
an  dder.    Their  csdusiveness 
.  '  c:«:i:>oa  for  the  ministry,  and  the 

^  '^i-  dcelriDe  contributed  to  their 

S-^   iiad  Ae  general  body  of  Sroliiih 
i^l^  .  -avnow  be  considered  extinct. 

"   "J  sa-ha  in  America  ceased  to 
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arc  many  varieties  of  glass  diffeiing  widely  fn  ebeinical  com- 
position and  in  physical  qualities.  Most  varieties,  however, 
have  certain  qualities  is  common.  They  pass  through  a  viscous 
stage  in  cooling  from  a  state  of  fluidity;  they  develop  eflccts 
of  colour  when  the  glass  mixtures  are  fused  with  certain  metallic 
oxides;  they  are,  when  cold,  bad  conductors  both  of  electikit]r 
and  heat,  they  are  easily  fractured  by  a  blow  or  shock  and  show  a 
conchoidal  fracture;  they  arc  but  slightly  afTccted  by  ordinary 
solvents,  but  are  readily  attactcd  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  structure  of  glass  baa  been  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
vestifta lions.  The  theory  most  widely  accepted  at  pnunt  ii 
that  glass  is  a  quickly  solidified  aolutioa,  in  which  silica,  silicates, 
borates,  phosphates  and  atuminatcs  may  be  either  wdTeats  or 
solutes,  and  metallic  oxides  and  metab  may  be  held  dlbei 
in  solution  or  in  suspension.  Long  eipericnce  has  fixed  tkt 
mixtures,  so  far  as  ordinary  furnace  temperatures  arc  ceo- 
cemed,  which  produce  the  varletiesof  glass  In  common  use.  The 
essential  materials  of  which  these  mixtures  an  made  are,  for 
English  lUnt  glass,  sand,  carbonate  of  potash  and  red  lead; 
for  plate  and  sheet  ^ass,  sand,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  and  for  Bohemian  glass,  sand,  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  convenient  to  treat 
these  glasses  as  "  normal "  glasses,  but  they  arc  in  reality 
mixtures  of  silicntet,  and  cannot  rightly  be  icgwdea  aa  definite 
chemical  compounds  or  represented  by  definite  denksl 
formulae. 

The  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  glass-mohing  has  been 
considerably  widened  by  Dr  F.  O.  Schott's  experiments  at  the 
Jena  glaa»-worka.  The  cornnerdel  ntccest  of  these  imki  hai 
demonstrated  the  value  of  pure  science  to  manufactuns. 

The  recent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  varieties  of  glass 
has  been  chiefly  due  lo  developments  io  the  manufacture  ol 
optical  ghus.  Classes  possessing  special  qualities  have  ben 
required,  and  have  been  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  new 
combinations  of  materials.  The  range  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  glasses  from  i-s  to  5  0  illustrates  the  effect  of  modified 
compositions.  In  the  same  way  glass  can  be  rendered  more  or 
less  fusible,  and  its  stability  can  be  increased  both  in  relalioi) 
to  extremes  of  temperature  and  to  the  chemical  action  ci 
solvents. 

The  fluidity  of  glass  at  a  high  temperature  renders  possible 
the  processes  of  ladelltng,  pouring,  casting  and  atirriiig.  A 
mass  of  glass  in  a  viscous  state  can  be  rolled  with  an.  iron  roller 
like  dough ;  can  be  rendered  hollow  by  the  pressure  of  the  human 
breath  or  by  compressed  air;  can  be  forced  by  air  pressure,  «r 
by  a  mechanically  driven  plunger,  to  tale  the  shape  and  im- 
pression of  a  mould;  and  can  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  at 
solid  rod  or  as  hollow  lube.  So  extensible  is  viscous  glass  that 
it  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  filament  sufficiently  fine  and  elastic 
to  be  woven  into  a  fabric. 

Glasses  are  generally  transparent  bat  may  be  translucent  or 
opaque.  Semi-opacity  due  to  cryslallication  may  be  induced 
in  many  glasses  by  maintaining  them  for  a  hing  period  at  a 
temperature  just  insufficient  to  cause  fusion.  In  this  way  is  pro- 
duced the  crj-stallinc,  devitrified  material,  known  as  Reaumur** 
porcelain.  Scmi-opocity  and  opacity  are  usually  produced 
by  the  addJUon  to  the  glass-mixtures  kA  tuteiials  which  n^ 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  glass,  such  as  oxide  of  tin.  oxide 
of  arsenic,  phosphate  of  lime,  crj-olite  or  a  mizttire  of  fdipir 
and  fluorspar. 

Little  is  known  about  the  actual  cause  of  oolotir  in  ^aa 
beyond  the  fact  that  certain  materials  added  to  aiul  mcLed 
with  certain  glass-mixtures  will  in  favourable  circunutancet 
prriduce  effects  of  colour.  The  colouring  agents  ore  general; 
metallic  oxides.  The  same  oxide  m.ty  produce  different  colours 
with  different  glass-mixtures,  and  different  oxides  of  the  ssmt 
metal  may  produce  different  colours.  Tbe  purple-blue  of  cobah, 
(he  chrome  green  or  yellow  of  chromium,  the  dichroic  canary- 
colour  uf  uranium  and  the  violet  of  manganese,  are  constant. 
Ferrous  oiiile  produces  an  olive  green  or  a  pale  blue  accordini 
to  the  glass  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Ferric  oxide  fives  a  yellsv 
ailmir,  but  raquires  the  presence  of  an  uddLiing  agent  to  pram! 
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ndnctfoD  to  the  femus  rtate.  Letd  stm  a  pale  ydlow  colour. 
SOver  oxide,  mixed  as  a  paiot  and  spread  on  the  wilaoe  of  a 
[iieGeof^a«attdfaeated,sivcsapeniia)ieDtj>dIowatauL  Finely 
divided  vcfStaUe  chuiwal  added  to  a  lodBrluDe  gla«  giwa  ■ 
ydow  cokmr.  It  ha>  been  luggested  that  the  colour  Is  due  to 
sulphur,  but  the  effect  can  be  poduced  with  a  glaia  mixture 
cOBiainiDg  no  su^thur,  free  or  combined,  and  by  iocieasitig 
tbe  pn^MMtion  of  charaool  the  inteoiity  of  the  gmowi  can  be 
increased  until  it  reaches  blaA  opacity.  Sdcnilcs  aad  »eknatcs 
live  a  pak'piak  or  pinldlh 
yellow.  T^urium  appears 
to  five  a  pale  pink  tint, 
racket  with  a  potash-kad 
glBM|ivct.B  violet  Mloarr 
and  a  brown  onloor  with 
a  aodarlime  glasa.  Copper 
pT«s  a  peacock-blue  which 
becooMs  gt«en  if  the  pn>- 
portipn  ol  the  copper  wide 
is  inooaaed.  If  oxide  of 
ci9p*r  is  added  to  a  (leas 
mizlun  containing  a  sUong 
itduciag  ajent,  a  glass  is 
pradiiced  which  when  firat 
Uken  frooQ  the  cnidbie  is 
colourless  but  on  being  re- 
heated develops  a  deep 
^•fi— -  rnby  colour.  A 
simOar  ^msa,  if  its  cooling 


source  of  heat,  or  hy  pladag  lh«m  in  a  healed  kiln  and  allowing 
the  heat  gradually  to  die  ouL 

The  tumaces  (fig.  15}  employed  for  melting  glass  are  usually 
heated  irith  gas  on  the  "  Siemois,"  or  some  similar  system  of 
nfenerative  heating.  In  the  United  States  natural  gas  is  used 
wherever  it  is  available.  In  some  English  works  coal  is  still 
employed  ibr  direct  heating  witli  various  fomts  of  mechanical 
sbAsrs.  Crude  petroleum  and  a  thin  tar,  resulting  from  the 
pnocM  of  enriching  water-gas  with  petiDleum,  have  been  used 


Fio.  15.— Siemens^  Conttnuoui  Tank  Fumscet 


is  Cnatly  retarded,  produces  throughout  Its  substance  minute 
crystals  of  ntetaUic  copper,  and  dosdy  resnnbles  the  mineral 
called  avantoiine.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  stage  in  which 
the  ^ass  has  a  rusty  red  colour  by  r^ected  li^,  and  a  pucplo- 
blue  colour  by  traasioitted  lighL  Glass  containing  gold  behaves 
in  almost  precisely  tbe  same  way,  but  the  ruby  glass  is  less  crimson 
thancopper  ruby  glass.  J.E.C.MazwellCaraett.whQhasstudicd 
tbe  optical  properties  of  these  glasses,  has  suggested  tlut  the 
dianges  in  colour  conespood  with  changes  effected  in  the 
tfmctwe  of  tbe  metals  as  they  pass  gradually  from  solution  in 
the  glass  to  a  state  el  crystallisation. 

Owing  to  impurities  contained  in  the  mateilals  from  which 
passes  are  made,  accidealkl  ctdorMiim  or  discoloration  is  often 
praduced.  For  this  reason  chemical.  sgeuU  are  added  to  glass 
mixtores  to  remove  or  neutralke  acddentol  colour.  Ferrous 
adde  is  the  usual  cause  of  discobtation.  By  converting  ferrous 
into  ferric  oxklc  the  green  tint  b  changed  to  yellow,  which  is 
less  noticeable.  Oxidation  may  be  effected  by  the  addilioD  U> 
the  ^taas  mixtnxe  of  "a  substance  which  gives  up  oxygen  at  a 
hi^  tempciatuie,  such  as  manganoe  dtoaide  or  arsenic  ttioxide. 
With  the  same  objea,  red  lead  and  saltpetre  art  used  in  the 
Dixtnre  for  potash-lnd  glsM.  Masgaoese  dioxide  not  only  acts 
15  a  source  of  oxygen,  but  develops  a  pink  tint  in  tbe  glass,  which 
is  onapkmenuor  to  ud  neutralises  tho  green  colour  due  to 

&!m  is  a  bad  conductor  of  beat  When  boiling  water  is 
psoicd  Into  a  glaas  vessel,  the  vessel  frequently  breaks,  oa 
acuuat  of  tbe  unequal  "T"-*'^  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers, 
li  in  the  imicess  of  glass  mannfacture  a  glass  vcssd  is  suddenly 
oooledi  the  cmstituent  particles  are  unable  to  arrange  themselves 
md  the  vessel  niaains  In  a  state  of  extreme  tension.  The  surface 

the  vessd  ma^  be  hard,  but  the  vessel  is  liable  to  fracture 
ea  receiving  a  trifl^  shock.  M.  dc  la  Bastie's  process  of 
"ton^ening"  glass  conusled  in  dippiag  f^m.  to  a 

temperature  sli^tly  below  the  mciting-poin'*  molten 
tdkHr.  Tbe  sotiace  of  the  ^ass  was  hardened,  but  the  inner 
Isyers  remained  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Directly  the  crust 
was  pierced  the  whole  mass  was  s^aLiered  into  minute  fragments. 
In  aU  branches  of  glass  manufacture  tbe  process  of  "  annealing," 
if.  ODoHiv  tbe  Mamifactaied  objects  suSdently  slowly  to  allow 
the  constituent  particles  to  settle  into  a  condithm  of  equilibrium, 
is  of  vital  importance.  Tbe  desired  result  is  obtained  dther  by 
mumg  thfi  manyf ^rtuTwl  gnnifa  gradually  away  from  n  constant 


both  with  compressed  air  and  with  steam  with  coBsiderable 
success.  Electrical  furnaces  have  not  as  yet  been  employed 
ioi  ordinary  glass-making  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  the  electrical 
plants  which  have  been  erected  for  melting  and  moulding 
quartx  suggest  the  possibility  of  electric  healing  being  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Afany  forms  of  apparatus  have 
been  tried  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  glass  furnaces. 
It  is  usually  essential  that  some  parU  of  the  apparatus  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  a  temperature  identical  with  the  temperature 
to  be  measured.  Owing  to  the  physical  changes  produced  in  the 
material  exposed  prolonged  observations  vi  temperature  are 
impeeeible.  In  the  F^  radiation  pyitmicter  this  difficulty 
is  obviated,  as  the  instrument  may  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  funiacc.  The  radiation  passing  out  from  an 
opening  in  tbe  furnace  falls  upon  a  ooncave  namr  in  a  telescope 
ukd  is  focused  upon  a  tbennodectric  oouple.  The  hotter  the 
furnace  the  greater  is  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  couple. 
The  etectiorootive  force  thus  generated  is  measured  by  «  gabauio- 
metcr,  the  scale  of  which  is  divided  and  figured  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  directly  road.  (See  TaEanouEtRY.) 

In  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  convenient 
to  group  the  various  branches  in  tbe  following  manners 

I.  Optical  Class 

II.  Bknm  Glass 


glass. 


B.  4ube. 
Special  glasses 
for  thermo- 
meters, and 
other  special 
glasses. 


C.  Sheet 
ghss. 


III.  Mechanically  Pressed  Ghss 


r 


D. 


Lotties. 


A.  Plate' and  roOed  l)Iate  glaw.  B.  Pressed  table  gloss. 

I.  Opucju,  Glass. — As  regards  both  mode  of  production  and 
essential  properties  optical  glass  differs  widely  from  afl  other 
varieties.  These  dilierencGS  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
glass  for  optical  uses  is  required  in  comparatively  large  and  thick 
pieces,  while  fbr  mott  oUier  purposes  glass  is  used  in  the  form 
of  comparatively  tjiio  aheeta;  wben,  therefore,  as  n  conte<)uenc« 
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«f  DoHond's  invrntion  of  achromatic  telescope  objcdives  in 
i;S7,  a  demand  first  arose  lor  oplkal  Rtoss,  the  indiutiy  was 
unable  to  furnish  suitable  material.  Flint  glass  particularly, 
which  appeared  <iuite  M(l>(ii(((>ry  whtn  viewed  in  small  pieces^ 
was  (ound  to  1>o  fur  from  ht>macencaus  ai  to  be  tudcsi  for 
kiut  consiruk  iitm.  llir  fitkl  Mrp  towanb  ovcrcomiiig  this  vital 
<h-fect  ill  oi<i  i>'.)I  cl-tu  y**  lAkvti  by  I*.  L.  Gulnand,  towards  the 
rnd  (i(  ilii'  iSiti  •('iitt)ry,  bv  iiitniilucing  the  process  of  stirring 
ibr  iriiilU'ii  i:1.i>>t  I'v  iiM-iiUK  ol  a  cylinder  of  fireclay.  Guinand 
iiiilti>  111  ii>  tiii|;i  jic  tiotn  Itis  lumu'in  Switzerland  to  Bavana, 
«h>-ic  he  noilid  Ji  ttti-  inAlmiivii  of  homogeneous  flint  glass, 
hiM  «iih  l«^>  |<U  n.-hihiH-uler  and  then  with  J.  Fraunhofer; 
till-  t.Mi.i  iiluin.it.  U  ati.iiiird  loiisiilcrablc  success  and  produced 
I, t.  ■•i'|S'.l\Nt.ii|i|,t  ^S>i'ii(iiiii-in-!i(it in.) diameter.  Fraunhofcr 
ti'i.Sit  i->tiii),.l  lUi-  i)viiiiidtion  of  refraction  and  dispersion 

*  •  >*l  iiii»M  liiir*  t<t  the  siKclmm,  and  even  attempted 

»  >  I  ■»%  .i..-iii>itt  kI  iW  rtlivl  of  chemical  compoution  on  the 
.---I.,,  |i<<vtii<i-<l  by  gluscs  In  different  parts  of  the 
'f  ■  "     i'i'i'iiiid\  I'l.Hi-M,  was  further  developed  in  France 

•  ■  '  •  Mil«:.i-<iucniiy  by  Bontemps  and  E.  Fcii. 

U         (i...»,nn».        vUigai  to  leave  Francu  lor  political 

'  '  '       I"  l''iiRt.ind.  where  he  initialed  the  optical 

 "H'lLUiii-  .It  Cliiiiuf's  glass  works  near  Birmingham, 

'  '   >  iiliuintitv  i)tl;iincd  a  considerable  reputation  in 

' '  I"-!"-!!  ,.|  ..pil..,!  glass,  especially  of  targe  disks  for 

»  ">|.,  .>l.i..nv."i,  I. Hurts  at  improving  optical  glass  had, 
i,„i  !.,..„  loiifiHcii  to  the  descendants  and  successors 
V'  *" l  i'iiiiili'ifcT.  In  1814  the  Royal  Astronomical 
'  a  commitlcc  on  the  subject,  the 

•  •fiiiiii.iii.i)  |„„,^  carried  out  by  Faraday.  Faraday 
■ti-l.|>,<i.lMiilv  u'KiKiii/i-d  the  nccesiity  for  mechanical  aptation 
fl  il«  iiiitlirtt  kIjw  in  order  to  ensure  homogeneity,  and  to 
li-ilii  III  1.11  iiaiHimlations  he  ivorVcd  with  dense  lead  borate 
I  >'<••  Mlihli  :,|,.  very  fusible,  but  have  prowl  too  unstable 
I'"  •■■.liiMit  i.|>ii.;i]  imqKKCs.    Later  Mies  of  Clichy  (France) 

•  '  ■-iiiif  "/ini-  iriiwii"  glass  in  small  plates  of  optical 

•  ij'ilii,  ,11  111,  l.<iii,lon  Kxhibition  of  i85r;  and  another  French 
|-li<<iii.il.i'i,  Lniiiy,  proiluced  a  dense  thallium  glass  in  1867. 
I"  'I'tl  W.  V.  Ilarcourt  bcpm  experiments  in  glass-making, 
,ii  iJii.li  |,r  was  snbHfuicntly  joined  by  G.  G.  Stokes.  Their 

w.i-1 1«  pursue  the  inquiry  hcpin  by  Fraunhofcr  as  to  the 

III  ihi-miial  composition  on  the  distribution  of  dispersion, 
•ih'  ■|'<'<>lit'  effect  of  boric  acid  in  this  respect  was  correctly 
^.,1 1  il.tiiu-i|  I,y  Slukts  and  llarcourt,  but  they  mistook  the  effect 
itl  I'l-mii  ill  ill.  J.  Hopkinson,  working  at  Chance's  glass  works, 
^„l>M-i|iiriiiiy  made  an  attempt  to  produce  a  titanium  silicate 

Iitit  iioihiiiR  further  resulted. 
'I  lir  wit  iiivl  most  important  forward  step  in  the  progress  of 
(,|ilii:il  pI.iM  manufacture  was  initiated  by  Ernst  Abbe  and 
(iiirieal  nut  jointly  by  liim  and  O.  Srtiult  at  Jena  in  Germany. 
;\idcil  by  Rrjnis  from  the  IVuisian  government,  these  workers 
t.)  .Irmiilii'.illy  invcstiKaicd  the  clTect  of  introducing  a  large 
iiiiMilier  of  (liflerent  (iK  riiiiral  subMances  (oxid(.-s)  into  vitrcous 
||iixi-s.  As  ^1  ri'stih  a  wl.olc  ^.ticl^  of  f;las^nF  r.o\'cl  composition 
mid  iipiii  .il  pri.jii.Ti ics  wire  prwiucifl.  A  ccitain  ntimbcrof  the 
Kill  I  pruiiii>iiiK  ijf  thcM',  from  tlit  purely  optical  point  of  view, 
liii  1  uiif'irlun^Uly  Id  h<-  ;ilia:i'loijf.l  for  prailical  USe  owing  to 
lli<  ir  ilicniif  :il  ia-ljljiliry,  ami  the  prubUm  of  Fraunhofi-r,  viz. 
llic  |>r(f<li:<.ti'>ii  of  juirs  of  ghK<«s  of  widely  differing  refraction 
a.i'l  ■li-.jH  r.-'ii'ti,  l>ut  h:ivin^  ,1  similar  distribution  of  dispersion 
ill  il;r  vjri'ni  -  ri.v:ii.ir.iuf  ilii:  rptclrum,  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
■...|  v  'I.  Oil  ihc  tjihiT  h:iri'],  v.hili;  in  the  older  crown  and  flint 
plii-  I  t  tlic  rtl;.ti->n  Iwtwt-cn  nfraction  and  diupcr^n  had  been 
piiutiiiilly  fixr-l,  •li3iicr>ion  and  rifr.tcliun  increasing  regularly 
wilh  till-  itensiiyof  thi'  cl  1  in  Nomcuf  the  ncwglasscs introduced 
jiy  .\1>1><-  nn.l  Si  hott  ri-l.ition  is  altered  Und  a  relatively 
liiw  iiff^uiivt  iiiili-\  ii  ,1. 1  ompanif)  by  a  rtlatively  high  disper- 
M1111.  s>linc  in  oiliiT^  ;l  l:]y,ii  iitriciive  index  is  associated  with 
I.nv  <!i^(«-isive  pciwir. 

Itn-  iiiiiiativc  of  .\blH.-  and  Schott,  which  was  greatly  aided 
>•>-  i)ii-  rl■s(iurLe^  fi>r  (tiiTitifir  iii\c<'tigation  available  at  the 

ifffi-Af  /'(/--AiiMfjjt  ilir.jtri^l  I'hj-sical  Laboratory), 


led  to  such  important  devdopments  that  sintilar  work  was 

undertaken  in  France  by  the  firm  of  Hantois,  the  mcccaon 
of  Fcil,  and  somewhat  later  by  Chance  tn  EngUod.  The  maim- 
facture  of  the  new  varieties  of  glass,  originally  known  as  "  Jena  " 
glasses,  is  now  carried  out  extensive^  and  with  &  coasideiahlt 
degree  of  commercial  suoccos  in  France,  and  also  to  a  less  citat 
in  England,  but  none  of  the  other  inakets  of  <q>tical  (lois  hoi 
as  yet  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  industry  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  tiie  Jena  firm. 

The  older  optical  glaaes,  now  generally  knomi  as  the 
"  ordinary  "  crown  and  flint  ^usea,  in  itt  of  the  utwc  of  put 
silicates,  the  basic  constituents  bcln(,  in  the  case  of  ciowa 
glasses,  lime  and  soda  or  lime  and  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
and  in  the  cose  of  flint  glasses,  lead  and  either  (or  both)  soda  and 
potash.  With  tbc  exception  of  the  heavier  flint  (lead)  glasses, 
these  ran  be  produced  so  as  to  be  free  both  from  iwlinaMf 
colour  and  from  such  defects  as  buUiles,  opaque  induuons  or 
"  striae,"  but  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of  ail  die  raw  materials 
and  in  all  the  manipulations  is  required  to  ensure  this  result- 
Further,  these  passes,  when  made  from  properiy  pn^ortiaud 
materloU,  possess  a  very  oontider^>le  degree  of  chcmkaliiabitlur. 
which  is  amply  sufEdent  for  most  optiol  purposes.  Tbe  never 
glasses,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  a  much  wider  variety  of 
chemical  constituents,  the  most  important  being  the  oxides  o( 
barium,  magnesium,  aluminium  and  xinc,  used  eKber  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  the  bases  already  named  in  idcrmce 
to  the  older  glasses,  and — among  add  bodies— boric  anhydride 
(Bid)  which  replaces  the  silica  of  the  older  glasses  to  a  viijing 
extent.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  by  the  aid  of  certain  of  these 
new  constituents,  glasses  can  he  produced  which,  as  regards 
purity  of  colour,  freedom  from  defects  and  chemical  stability  ate 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  best  of  the  "  ordinary  "  glasses,  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  this  is  the  case  the  optical 
properties  of  the  new  glass  do  not  fall  very  widely  outside 
the  limits  set  by  the  older  glasM^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mote 
extreme  the  optical  properties  of  these  new  glasses,  the 
further  they  depart  from  the  ratio  of  refractive  index  to  lUipctsive 
power  found  in  the  older  glasses,  the  greater  the  difficulty  fouiwl 
in  obtaining  them  ol  either  sufTicicnl  purity  or  stability  to  be  of 
practical  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  admitted  that  some  of  the  glasses, 
most  useful  optically,  the  dense  barium  crown  glasses,  vUcb 
ace  so  n-idely  used  in  modem  photogr^)hic  lenses,  cannot  be 
produced  entirely  free  either  from  noticeable  colour  or  froa 
numerous  small  bubbles,  while  the  chemical  nature  of  these 
glasses  is  so  sensitive  that  considerable  care  b  required  to  protect 
the  surfaces  of  lenses  made  from  them  if  serious  tantishing  is  to 
he  avwdcd.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  not  found  that  the  presence 
dtber  of  a  deddedly  greenish-yellow  cdoor  or  ol  nnmcnis 
small  bubbles  interferes  ot  all  seriously  with  the  succcsafid  ose 
of  the  lenses  for  the  majorityof  purposes,  so  that  it  is  preferable 
to  sacrifice  the  perfection  of  the  glass  in  Older  to  secure  valuable 
optical  properties. 

It  is  A  further  striking  fact,  not  tmcotmerted  with  those  jut 
cntmicratcd,  that  the  extreme  range  of  optical  properties  coveicd 
even  by  the  rebti\'cly  large  number  of  optical  glasses  now  available 
is  In  reality  very  sniall.  The  refractive  indices  of  all  glasses  at 
present  availab^  lie  between  i'46  and  1-90,  whereas  transparent 
minerals  arc  known  having  refractive  indices  lying  conidinUy 
outside  these  limits;  at  le.-ist  one  of  these,  lluorite  (caldiu 
fluoride),  is  actually  used  by  optictarts  in  the  constmctioB  of 
certain  lenses,  so  that  probably  progress  b  to  be  looked  for  in  ■ 
considerable  widening  of  the  limits  of  available  optical  materials; 
possibly  such  progress  may  Uc  in  the  direction  of  the  artifidd 
production  of  large  mineral  crystals. 

The  qualities  required  in  optical  glasses  hxn  already  bca 
partly  referred  to,  but  may  now  be  summarised^ 

I.  Trantpartnry  and  Ftttdom  from  CdfMfr.— These  qualiiiescM 
be  readily  judged  try  ini|K-cti<in  of  the  glass  in  pieces  of  considutaUt 
Ihicknew,  and  I  hey  may  be  quantitatively  rneaiuircd  by  meoflsof  tbe 
ipec  (TO-  photometer. 

a.  ifMMKMjfy.— The  optical  desideratum  is  unifonnity  of  R- 
frartive  index  and  di«per<ive  povTr  throu^MMt  the  man  of  the  glati- 
This  u  probably  never  conpkldy  attainM,  voilatiBna  u  the  siflk 
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dfiMeant  teue  of  (he  icfranK-e  indn  bring  otMcntd  in  dWerant 
pana  of  tin^  lane  blodu  ot  the  moat  perfect  gteM.  Wbik  ndi 
Biinatt  kndj[raduaJ  vatiatioiuare  hormlei*  [or  moit  optical  purpoaei, 
Mddcn  vanatiDRs  whkh  generally  take  the  rorm  ortttiae  or  veins 
ace  fatal  defecti  in  all  optical  gla**.  In  their  ccarMat  rorma  luch 
ftriac  arc  icadily  viiible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  fioer  ooea  ncane 
dctectioii  unJeM  ipedal  means  an  taken  lor  reodcriiig  tbent  vtMble; 
•uch  tffdal  meana  conveniently  take  the  form  of  an  apparatui  for 
cnmining  the  gUM  In  a  beam  of  parallel  Ggbt.  when  the  atriae 
acattcr  the  Bgfat  and  appear  as  either  dark  or  bri^t  lines  acamlln? 
to  the  poaitiou  of  the  nre.  Plate  glasa  of  the  usual  quality,  whkh 
appeara  to  be  perfectly  noroogeneous  when  baked  at  in  the  oidinary 
vay*  iaaeen  tobea  nuss  of  fine  striae,  when  a  considerable  thjcknfif 
b  — ■"'■^  ia  Mnlld  light.   Phte  glass  is,  nevertheteis,  cooskler- 


abljr  Bsed  for  ibe  cheaper  fernis  of  where  dw  seatleiing  of 

the  Hgfct  and  loss  of  »i»<ipit™  aHsii^  frtm  these  fine  striae  la  not 
waJiy  tecognbed. 

Bubbles  and  cnclonres  of  opaque  matter,  although  more  readily 
observed,  do  not  constitute  such  serious  defects;  their  presence  in  a 
baa,  to  a  modente  extent,  does  not  interfere  with,  its  perfonoance 
(see  above). 

3.  Hardmai  and  Cktmical  Stobiftfy.— These  properties  contribute 
to  the  dutalnlity  of  lenses^  and  are  specially  acsirable  in  the  outer 
nemben  of  lena  combinations  whkh  aie  likely  to  be  subjected  to 
frequent  handling  or  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  a  gcnml  rule 
to  which,  however,  there  an  important  exceptions,  both  these 
qoafities  aie  found  to  a  greater  dcEire,  the  lower  the  refractive  index 
of  the  glaia.  The  cheiucal  stability,  m.  the  power  of  tesisting  the 
Asintenatint  eflecta  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
^tpum  larBHy  upon  the  quantity  of  alkalis  contained  la  the  i^lasa 
and  thcsr  ptopartion  to  the  lead,  Unte  or  barium  present,  the  stability 
bring  ■eaeially  less  the  higher  the  proportion  of  alkali.  A  high 
silica-content  tciuls  lowaids  both  hardness  and  chemical  stability, 
and  this  can  be  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  small  proportions 
«f  boric  acid;  in  larger  quantities,  however,  the  latter  constituent 
produces  the  opposite  effecL 

4.  Abuna  »]  Imtenal  Streiit.— Internal  strain  In  ^ass  arises  from 
tlw  unequal  contraction  of  the  outer  and  inner  poriion*  of  masses 
of  flasa  during  cooling.  Processes  of  annealing,  or  very  gradual 
cooUng,  are  m tended  to  rtlicve  these  smins,  but  such  processes  are 
only  completely  effective  when  the  rooling,  particularly  through 
thoae  ranges  ot  temperature  where  the  glass  b  just  luEine  the  last 
ttacea  of  plastidty,  is  extremely  gradual,  a  rate  measured  in  hours 
per  decree  Centigrade  bring  icquircd.  The  existence  of  internal 
strains  In  glass  can  be  readily  recognized  by  examination  in  polarized 
IMit.  any  signs  of  double  refraction  indicating  the  existenceof  strain. 
Ifibe  gfass  IS  very  badly  annealed,  the  lenses  made  from  it  may  fly 
to  pieces  during  or  after  manufacture,  but  apart  from  sudi  extreme 
cases  the  optical  effects  of  internal  strain  are  not  readily  observed 
except  in  large  optical  apparatus.  Vciy  perfectly  annealed  optical 
^ss  U  now,  nowever,  readily  obtainable. 

X^FnaioM  and  Diipernon.—The  purely  optical  propertict  of 
laction  and  dispetskm,  aliluHi)[h  of  the  greatest  importaiice, 
"Tin"*  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail  here;  for  an  account  of  the  optical 
pmcrties  required  in  glosses  for  various  forms  of  lenses  sec  the 
aitirlnLKifsandABBaKAnoN:  II.  In  Opiieai  SyiUau.  As  typical 
of  the  fwwe  of  modem  optical  glasses  Table  1.  is  given,  which 
eoMtitBtetfthe  Htt  of  optical  glasses  eahibitad  by  Messrs  Chance 
at  the  Optical  Convention  in  London  in  1903.   In  this  table  » ia  the 


Rfraciive  Index  of  the  glass  for  sodium  tight  (the  D  tine  of  the  solar 
spectfum),  while  tbe  letters  C,  F  and  G'  refer  to  lines  in  the  hydnwea 
spectrum  l>y  which  dispcisum  is  oov  generally  specified.  Tha 
symbol  *  represents  the  inverse  of  tlie  dupenive  power,  its  value 
being  («o-i)/(C-F).  The  very  mudi  loiter  lists  of  German  and 
French  firms  contain  only  a  few  types  not  reprcsenttd  in  this  table. 

liamujacturt  ej  Optical  Class. — In  its  earlier  stages,  the  procea 
for  the  production  of  optical  glass  closely  resembles  that  used  In 
the  production  of  any  other  ^ass  of  the  behest  quality.  The  nw 
materials  are  selected  with  great  care  to  assure  chemical  purity, 
but  whereas  in  most  glasses  the  only  impuiittes  to  be  dreaded 
are  those  that  are  either  infusible  or  produce  a  cokmiins  effect 
upon  the  glass,  for  optical  purposes  the  admixture  of  other 
^ass-fonuing  bodies  than  those  which  are  Intended  to  be  present 
must  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  effect  in  modlfyuis  tbe 
optical  constants  of  the  ^ass.  Constancy  of  composition  of  the 
nw  materials  and  their  careful  and  thorough  admixture  in  con- 
stant proportions  are  therefore  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
requited  glasses.  The  materials  are  generally  used  in  the  form 
cither  of  oxides  (lead,  ^nc,  silica,  &c.>  or  of  salts  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  socb  as  the  nitrates  or  carbonates.  Fragments  of 
gloss  ot  the  same  cnnpoEiUon  as  that  aimed  at  an  senmlly 
incorporated  to  »  liiruted  extent  with  the  mixed  nw  materiali 
to  facilitate' their  fusion.  The  crucibles  or  pots  used  for  the 
production  of  optical  glass  very  closely  resemble  those  used  In  the 
pianufacture  of  flint  glass  for  other  purposes ;  they  are  "  covered  " 
and  the  molLen  materials  are  thus  protected  from  the  acttim  1^ 
the  furnace  gases  by  the  Interposition  of  a  wall  of  fireclay,  but 
as  crucibles  for  optical  glass  are  used  for  only  one  fu^on  and  are 
then  broken  up,  they  are  not  made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  those 
uscdinflint-glaismaking,  since  the  latter  remain  in  the  furnace 
for  many  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemical  and  jdiyilcal 
nature  of  the  fireclays  used  in  the  monufactuic  of  such  crudblct 
requires  careful  altcniion  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results. 
The  furnace  used  lor  the  production  of  optical  glass  is  generally 
constructed  to  take  one  crucible  only,  so  that  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  may  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
partici^ar  glass  under  treatment.  These  siriall  furnaces  arc 
frequently  arranged  for  direct  coal  firing,  but  regenerative  gas- 
fired  furnaces  are  also  employed.  The  empty  cnidUe,  ba^i 
first  been  gradually  dried  and  heated  to  a  bright  red  beat  In  a 
subudiary  furnace,  is  taken  up  by  means  of  tnassivc  iron  tongs 
and  introduced  into  the  previously  heated  furnace,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  then  gradually  nUsed.  When  a  suluble  tempera- 
ture for  the  fution  of  the  particular  glass  ii^  queilloik  has  been 
attained,  the  mixture  of  raw  materials  Is  bitioduced  In  com- 
paratively small  quantities  at  a  time.  In  this  wqr  the  crucible 
is  graduaUy  fUIcd  with  a  mass  of  molten  glass,  which  Is,  however. 

Tabu  \.—OpHait  PnptrHa. 


Partial  and  Rdatlve  Partial  Dispersions. 

Medium 

D-F 

Number. 

Name. 

■D. 

Dispersion. 
C-F. 

C-D. 

C-D 

I>-F. 

F-r.-. 

F  G' 

t=f: 

C-F. 

(--VT 

C. 

6i4 

Eitia  H.ird  Cronn 

"  4959 

64-4 

■00770 

-002 iS 

■296 

■00543 

■704 

■00431 

-560 

B. 

646 

till  to- silicate  Crown  . 

1  5096 

633 

■00803 

■00336 

■294 

■00562 

-00446 

■555 

605 

Hard  Crown 

1-5175 

60-5 

■00856 

■002  SJ 

.00604 

■706 

■00484 

■554 

C. 

577 

Medium  Barium  Crown 

1-5738 
1-6065 

57-9 

■00990 

■00293 

■■in 

•00697 

■704 

■00552 

■5S7 

c. 

5-9 

Dcnst&t  Barium  Crown 

57-9 

■01046 

■oojoa 

■294 

■00738 

-70s 

■OQ5«9 

•563 

A. 

569 

Solt  Crown  . 

569 

■00906 

.00264 

■391 

■00643 

■;o8 

■00517 

■570 

B. 

563 

Medium  Barium  Crown 

1-5660 

563 

■oroo6 

■00:97 

■295 

■00709 

■704 

■00576 

■57a 

B. 

535 

Barium  Light  Flint 

I  5453 

53-5 

■oioio 

■0029S 

■2^ 

■00723 

■701 

■00583 

A. 

490 

Extra  Light  Flint 

1-5316 

49-0 

-01085 

■00313 

■00773 

■711 

•00630 

A. 

485 

Extra  Light  Flint 

I-U33 

48-5 

•01099 

-00322 

■00777 

■;o7 

■00640 

■583 

C. 

46^ 

Boro-uiicatc  Flint 

1-5S3 

■01 187 

-i»343 

■■in 

■00844 

■711 

■00693 

B. 

Barium  Light  Flint 

1-5833 
i-548» 

tu 

■01 151 

-00362 

■288 

■00SS9 

-711 

■00731 

B. 

458 

Soda  Flint  . 

45-8 

■OC195 

-00343 
■00J48 

■287 

■00S53 

•713 

■00690 

■577 

A. 

458 

Light  Flint  . 

i-547a 
1  5610 

45-8 

•01196 

■291 

■0084S 

•709 

•00707 

■591 

A 

433 

Liglit  Flint  . 

43  a 

•01199 

•00373 

■2B7 

•00927 

■713 

-00770 

■593 

A. 

410 

Light  Flint  . 

1-5760 

410 

■01404 

-00403 

■2S6 

■01002 

-713 

-00840 

■59S 

B. 

407 

Light  Flint  . 

1-5787 

407 

■01420 

•00404 

•284 

-oio[6 

-715 

■00840 

-591 

A. 

370 

t)co*c  Rint  . 

1-61 18 

36'9 

■01657 

•00470 

■284 

-0! 187 

-716 

-01004 

■b»6 

A. 

361 

Dense  Flint  . 

I-63I4 

36' 1 

•01 731 

•00491 

■2bs 

-OI23I 

■715 

■01046 

■608 

A 

360 

[>cnse  Flint  . 

I -6315 

36  0 

■01729 

■00493 

■286 

■01336 

■7  "5 

■01054 

■609 

A. 

337 

Extra  Dense  Flint 

1-6469 

337 

■D1917 

■00541 

■385 

■01376 

■720 

■01 170 

A. 

399 

Densest  Flint 

■00670 

■381 

•01 7 14 

■789 

■OI661 
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MfoCMhUMofinifact.  TbcwfaiihUMuiMiMrtlrfiaaithft 
•Ir  andoMd  between  the  pankie*  of  raw  mauakk  and  pnOf 

from  the  gaicous  deconqMiidoo  products  of  the  mUoUU 
themMlvcs.  In  the  next  *(ace  of  the  process,  the  gUu  is  niscd 
to  &  high  tcmpentuie  in  order  to  render  it  lufiideutly  fluid  to 
■tlow  <d  the  complete  elimiiwiion  of  these  bubbles;^  the  actual 
temperature  required  vuiei  with  the  chemical  compoutiou  of 
the  glasi,  a  bright  red  beat  luffidng  for  the  most.Iusible  glasses, 
while  with  others  the  utmost  capacity  of  tba  .best  furnaces 
is  reqtUred  to  attaiii  the  necessary  temperature.  With  these 
Utter  gbaics  there  b,  of  course,  considerable  risk  that  the 
partial  foaon  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  fireclay  of  the 
crucible  may  result  in  its  destruction  and  the  entire  lou  of  the 
l^ass,  Tbestajcsof  the  process  so brdeKribedftncnltyocaipy 
from  ]6  to  tio  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  of  those  attending  the  furnace  is  required.  This  is 
•till  more  tha  case  is  the  next  stage.  The  examination  of  small 
test-pieces  of  the  gfau  withdrawn  from  the  crucible  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod  having  shown  that  the  molten  mass  is  free  from 
bubUes,  the  stirring  process  may  be  begun,  the  object  of  this 
manipulation  being  to  render  the  glass  as  homogeneous  as  possible 
and  to  secure  the  absence  of  veins  or  striae  in  the  product.  For 
this  purpose  a  cylinder  of  fireclay,  provided  with  ft  square  axial 
bole  at  the  upper  end,  Is  heated  in  a  smalltubsidiaiy  furnace  and 
is  then  introduced  into  the  molten  ^ass.  Into  the  square  axial 
hole  fits  the  square  end  of  a  hooked  iron  bar  which  projects 
■everal  yards  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  furnace;  by  means  of 
tbisbara  workman  moves  the  fireclay  cylinder  about  in  the  glass 
with  a  steady  circular  sweep.  Although  the  weight  of  the  iron 
bar  is  carried  by  a  support,  such  as  an  overhead  chain  or  a  swivel 
roller,  this  operation  is  very  laborious  and  trying,  more  especially 
during  the  earUer  stages  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the  open 
mouth  of  the  crucible  is  intense-  The  men  who  manipulate  the 
Stirring  bars  are  therefore  changed  at  short  intervals,  while  the 
Inn  themselves  have  also  to  be  changed  at  somewhat  longer 
intecvala,  as  they  rapidly  become  oxidized,  and  accumulated 
■caU  would  tend  to  hll  off  Ibern,  thus  contaminating  the  glass 
bdow.  The  stirring  procesa  is  begun  when  the  glass  is  perfectly 
fluid  at  a  Umpcrature  b'ttle  abort  of  the  highest  attained  In  its 
fu^a,  but  as  the  stirring  proceeds  the  gla^  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  and  thus  becomes  more  and  mm  viscous  until  finally 
the  stirring  cylioder  can  sca^y  be  moved.  When  the  ^ass  has 
acquired  diis  degree  of  consistenQr  it  ii  supposed  that  no  fresh 
movements  can  occur  within  its  mass,  so  that  If  homogeneity  has 
been  attained  theglass  will prescrvek  permanently.  Thestirring 
b  therefore  discontinued  and  the  day  cylinder  b  either  left 
embedded  in  the  gloss,  or  by  the  exercise  of  conriderable  fbrc^ 
it  may  be  gradually  withdrawiL  The  crucible 
with  the  semi-scdid  glass  which  it  contains  b  now 
allowed  to  cool  considerably  in  the  mdting  furnace, 
or  it  may  be  removed  to  another  slightly  heated 
furnace.  When  the  gjass  has  cooled  so  far  as 
to  become  hard  and  solid,  the  furnace  is  hermetic- 
ally waled  up  and  allowed  to  cool  vety  gradually 
In  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  the  oooGag  Is  very 
gtadual— occupying  seTeral  wedu— it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  entin  contents  of  a  large  crucible,  weighing 
perhaps  looo  lb,  are  found  intact  as  a  single  mass  of  glan,  but 
nore  frequently  the  mass  b  found  broken  up  into  m  number  of 
ftagvunts  of  various  siaes.  From  the  large  masses  great  lenses 
and  mfnors  may  be  produced,  while  the  smaller  pieces  are  used 
for  the  production  of  the  disks  and  slabs  of  moderate  alze,  in 
which  the  optical  glasB  of  commerce  is  usually  supplied.  In  order 
to  altow  «f  the  removal  of  the  gtaas,  tbe  cold  cnidble  b  br<dien 

Samt  the  gtus  caiefuSy  sepanttad  b«m  the  f lagmotta  «f  fite- 
y.  Tbe  pieces  of  glais  are  then  ezamined  Ibr  tbe  deteotloD  of 
the  grosser  defects,  aitd  obviously  defective  pieces  arc  rcjcctM. 
As  tbe  fractured  surfiues  of  the  glass  in  thb  coadiUon  are  un- 
suitable for  delicste  ezanUnation  a  good  deal  of  gloss  that  passes 
tkis  inspection  has  y«t  nitimatdy  to  be  rejected.  The  next  stage 
in  the  prtpanttion  eS  the  gins  b  tbe  ptocea  (rf  moulding  ml 
■Mwaling.  Lh^ib  of  glass  «f  appnwbnately  lbs  rigbt  wei^ 


at*  cfeoMO,  aad  an  hmtad  ta  a  toaptntwe  Jort  luacfat  t* 
soften  the  glass,  when  tbe  Iwnps  are  canted  toassnnetbesh^ 

of  moulds  made  of  iron  or  fireday  either  by  the  lulural  Sow  of 
the  aoltened  glass  under  pavity,  or  by  pressure  from  suitable 
tools  or  presses.  The  glaaa,  now  in  its  approximate  fonn,  b 
placed  in  a  heated  chamber  where  It  b  ailowed  to  oxd  vety 
gradoslly— the  minimum  time  of  cooUng  from  a  dull  red  beat 
being  six  days,  while  for  "  fine  annealing  "  a  much  longic  period 
b  required  (see  above).  At  the  end  of  the  annealing  ptocew  the 
glass  IsBue*  in  the  shape  of  disks  or  slabs  slightly  larger  than 
required  by  the  opridan  in  each  caie.  The  ^ass  b,  however,  by 
no  means  ready  for  delivery,  unce  it  has  yet  to  be  examined 
with  scrupulous  cate,  and  all  defective  pisoes  must  be  (ejected 
cntir^  or  at  least  the  defective  part  mutt  be  cut  oat  and  tbe 
slab  temoulded  or  ground  down  toaamallersiie.  Forthepnrpose 
of  rendering  thb  minute  examinaL'oD  possible,  opposite  plane 
surfaces  of  the  glass  are  ground  approximatdy  llat  and  polbbcd. 
tbe  faces  to  be  pidtshed  being  so  chosen  ss  to  aUow  «f  a  view 
throng  tbe  greatest  posuUe  fUckneta  of  iJass;  thus  in  slabs 
tbe  narrew  edges  are  polished. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  tbe  above  account  of  the 
process  of  pcoduction  that  optical  gjass,  relatively  to  other 
kinds  of  glus,  b  very  eqienstve,  the  actnalprtce  vaiying  from 
St.  to  JOS,  per  lb  in  small  ^bi  or  disks,  ne  price,  however, 
rapi^  inctoases  with  tbe  total  bulk  of  perfect  gbia  required  In 
one  piece,  so  that  large  dtsbs  of  glass  suitable  for  telescope 
objectives  of  wide  aperturo,  or  blocks  for  large  prisms,  become 
excecdin^y  costly.  He  reason  for  this  high  cost  b  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  optically  perfect  glaaa  even 
in  large  and  successful  meltings  rarely  exceeds  ao%  of  the  total 
weight  of  ^ass  mdted.  Farther,  alt  the  subsequent  procesaea 
of  cutting,  moulding  and  armeaUog  become  increasingly  difficult, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  risk  of  breakage  arising  from 
either  external  injury  or  internal  strain,  as  the  dimenaioas  of 
the  individual  piece  of  glass  increase.  Neverthdess,  disks  of 
optical  glass,  both  crown  and  flint,  have  been  produced  up  to 
39  in.  in  diameter. 

II.  Blowh  Cuss.  <A)  TaUa-wan  mi  foKf.— Tbe  varieties 
of  glass  «ed  for  the  manufactnte  of  ubie-warc  and  vases  an 
the  potash-lead  ^ass,  the  soda-Ume  glass  and  the  potssh-ltme 
glass.  These  passes  may  be  oolouriess  or  coloured.  Venetian 
gtaas  is  a  soda-Ume  gUis;  Bobemiu  glass  Is  a  potash-line 
glass.  The  potatb-lead  gbsi,  iMdt  was  first  used  on  a  omn- 
merdal  scale  in  En^nd  for  the  manufacture  of  tablc-warc, 
and  which  is  known  as  "  flint "  glass  or  "  crystal,"  b  also  largely 
used  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  TaUe  IL 
ibows  tbe  ^ical  composition  of  theie  i 

Table  II. 


PbO. 

Na.0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

FeiO. 
and 
AWO., 

Potash-lead  (flint)  glass  . 
Soda-Time  {Venetuui)  gbta  . 
Potash-time  (B<AemiBn)  glaaa 

5317 
73-40 
71-70 

ti*j9 

J2-95 

lS-58 

3-50 

S-06 
10-30 

s-ia 

<^90 

For  mdting  the  Icwlless  glasses,  open,  bowl-sliaped  crucfbks 
arc  used,  rangiag  from  ri  to  40  >>>•  In  diameter.  Glass  miztuics 
containing  lead  are  melted  in  covered,  beehive-shaped  cmdblea 
holding  from  is  to  iS  cwt.  of  glass.  Tbqr  l>ave  a  hooded  open- 
iag  on  one  side  near  tbe  top.  Tbb  opening  terra  tat  the  iotro- 
duction  of  the  gtass-nnztare,  for  the  rcmovsl  of  the  melted 
glass  and  as  s  source  of  heat  for  the  processes  of  manipulation. 

Tbe  Venetian  furnaces  la  tbe  i^nd  of  Muraito  are  unall 
Vm  stnictutts  heated  witk  wood.  The  heat  passes  from  tbe 
mdting  fumsce  into  tbe  asinealing  kiln.  In  G«many,  Austria 
and  the  United  States,  gas  furnaces  ate  generally  used.  In 
England  directly-heated  coal  furnaces  are  still  in  common  use, 
which  In  many  cases  are  stoked  by  medwnical  feeders.  There 
are  twn  ayttOM  of  ■"■"I'^g  Hm  manufactured  goods  are 
dtber  removed  gradually  from  a  constant  source  of  heat  Iqr  meant 
of  a  trabi  of  anafl  iron  tni^  drawn  along  a  tramway  by  an 
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eodkM  cbiin,  flc  ue  placed  In  a  heated  kiln  in  wUch  the  fire  U 
allowed  gradually  to  die  out.  Hie  lecond  lyitem  Is  especially 
used  for  umealiDK  large  and  heavy  objects.  The  muuifactiuc 
of  table-ware  b  carried  oa  by  small  gangs  of  men  and  boys.  In 
England  each  "  gang  "or"  chaii  "consists  of  three  men  and  one 
boy.  laworfcathowevcr.inwUchaioatoltlieBDodsaiemottldcd,' 
and  where  kss  skilled  labour  is  required,  the  proportion  of 
labour  is  increased.  There  are  generally  two  shifts  of  workmen, 
each  shift  workingsix  hours,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  continu- 
onsly  from  Monday  mormng  until  Friday  noraing.  Directly 
work  is  saq>eodcd  the  ^ais  remaining  in  the  crucibles  is  ladled 
into  water,  drained  and  dried.  It  is  then  mited  with  the  glass 
mixture  and  broken  glass'  ("  cutlet "),  and  refdaced  in  the 


m 

P  . 

C 

Fta.  i&— PaaiilB  and  Blowing  Iran. 
a,  INutcci  h,  spring  punteei  c,  Uowing  iron. 

crucibles.  The  furnaces  are  driven  to  ii  white  heat  in  order  to 
fuse  the  mixture  and  expel  bubbles  of  gas  and  air.  Before  work 
begins  the  temperature  is  towered  sufficiently  to  render  the  ^ass 
i^scout.  In  the  viscoua  state  a  mass  of  ^ass  can  be  coiled  upon 
the  heated  end  of  an  Iron  rod,  and  if  the  rod  is  hollow  can  be 
blown  intoaboUow  bulb.  The  tools  used  arc  extremely  primitive 
—tellow  iron  blowing-rods,  solid  rods  [or  holding  vessels  during 
manipulation,  spring  tools,  resembling  sugar-tongs  id  shape, 
with  steel  w  wooden  blades  for  ftebioBlng  the  viscoub  iJus, 
cainpen*  mea«ire«ticki,  and  a  variety  <^  moulds  ol  wood, 
carbon,  cast  iron,  gun-mctol  and  plaster  of  Parb  (figs,  i6and  17). 
The  most  important  tool,  however,  is  the  l>ench  or  "  chair " 
on  which  the  workman  sits,  which  serves  as  his  lathe.  He  sits 


Fig.  17.— Shaping  and  Meaniring  Tooh. 

d,  "  Sugar-tongs"  tool  with  wooden  /,  Pincera- 

enda.  g,  SdMors. 

t.  e.  "  Sugar-toi«;s  "  tods  with  cAttbg  a.  Battledore. 

•dgei.  t.  Marking  compasi. 


between  two  rigid  parallel  amis,  projecting  forwards  and  back- 
wards and  sloping  slightly  from  back  to  front.  Across  the  arms 
he  bahinccs  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  glass  bulb  adheres,  and 
rolling  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  fingeta  of  his  left 
hand  fashions  the  glass  between  the  blades  of  his  sugar-tongs 
tool,  grasped  in  Itis  right  hand.  The  hollow  bulb  is  worked  into 
the  shape  it  is  intended  to  assume,  partly  by  blowing,  partly  by 
gravitation,  and  partly  by  the  workman's  tool.  If  the  blowing 
iron  is  held  vertically  with  the  bulb  uf^iermost  the  bulb  becomes 
Battened  and  shallow,  if  the  tnilb  is  allowed  to  hang  downwards 
h  becomes  elongated  and  reduced  in  diameter,  and  if  the  end  of 
the  bulb  is  pierced  and  the  iron  is  held  horizontally  and  sharply 
tnuidkit>>>>BVl*trnBd]ed,  the  Ini  lb  opens  ontintoaflutcncd 
di*. 

I)ailn(  the  pioceaa  of  manlpuUtion,  wbetber  m  the  diiir 
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or  whilst  the  glass  is  being  reheated,  the  rod  must  be  constantty 

and  gently  trundled  to  prevent  the  collapse  oif  the  bulb  or  vesad. 
Every  natural  development  of  the  spherical  form  can  tie  obtained 
by  blowing  and  fashioning  by  hand.  A  non-spberical  form  can  only 
be  produced  by  blowing  the  hoBow  bulb  into  n  mould  (rf  the 
requbod  shape.  Moulds  are  used  both  forgivingstipntovidi 
Ind  also  lot  impressing  pattcnu  on  tbeir  solace..  Altbou^ 
spherical  forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  moulds, 
moulds  are  now  largely  used  for  even  the  simplest  kinds  of  table- 
ware in  order  to  economise  lime  and  skilled  labour.  In  France 
Germany  and  the  United  States  it  b  tare  to  find  a  piece  of  uhle- 
ware  which  has  not  received  iu  shape  in  a  mould.  The  old  and 
the  new  systems  of  making  a  wine-glass  illust  rate  almost  all  ttie 
ordinary  processes  of  glass  working.  Sufltdent  glass  b  first 
"  gathered  "  on  the  end  of  a  blowing  iron  to  form  the  t>owt  of 
tlie  wine-glass.  The  mere  act  of  coiling  an  exact  weight  of 
mdten  glass  round  the  end  of  a  rod  4  ft.  in  length  requires 
considerable  skill.  The  mass  of  glass  ia  rolled  00  a  poUshed 
slab  of  iron,  the  "  marvor,"  to  solidify  it,  and  it  b  then  slight^ 
hoUowed  by  blowing.  Under  the  old  system  the  form  of  theboiri 
is  gradually  developed  by  blowing  and  by  shaping  the  bulb  with 
the  sugar-tongs  tool.  The  leg  b  either  pulled  out  from  the 
sottttance  of  ihc  base  of  the  bowl,  or  from  a  small  lump  of  glaan 
added  to  the  base.  The  toot  starts  as  a  smaU  indqicndnt  bidb 
on  a  separate  blowing  iron.  One  extremity  of  tbb  bulb  b  made 
to  adhere  to  the  end  of  the  leg,  and  theother  extremity  is  broken 
away  from  its  blowing  iron.  The  fractured  end  Uheated,  and  by 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  centritugal  force  out 
into  a  flat  foot.  The  bowl  b  now  severed  frtnn  its  bkiwing  inm 
and  the  unfinished  wine-glass  b  supported  by  its  foot,  which  ii 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  working  rod  by  a  metal  clip  or  by  a  seal 
of  glass.  The  fractured  edge  of  the  bowl  b  heated,  trimmed 
with  scissors  and  melted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth  and  even, 
and  the  bowl  itself  receives  its  final  form  fr«n  the  sugar-tongt 
tocJ. 

Under  the  new  system  the  bowl  b  fashioned  l>y  blowing  tha 
slightly  hollowed  mass  of  glass  into  a  mould.  The  leg  is  f Ofined 
and  a  small  lump  of  molten  glass  b  attactied  to  its  extremity 
to  form  the  fooL  The  blowing  iron  b  constantly  trundled,  and 
the  small  lump  of  glass  u  squeezed  and  flattened  into  the  ^pe 
of  a  foot,  cither  tietween  two  slabs  of  wood  hinged  together, 
or  by  pressure  against  an  upright  hoard.  The  bowl  b  severed 
from  Uie  blowing  iron,  and  the  wine-glass  b  sent  to  the  an- 
nealing oven  with  a  bowl,  longer  than  that  of  the  finished  glass, 
and  with  a  rough  fractured  iiga.  When  the  glass  b  cold  the 
surplus  ii  removed  either  by  grinding,  or  by  applying  beat  to  » 
I  line  scratched  with  a  diamond  round  the  bowL  The  fractoiod 
'  edge  is  smoothed  by  the  impact  of  a  gas  flame. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  wine-gjass  the  ductility  of  glass  Is 
illustrated  on  a  small  scale  by  the  process  of  pulling  out  the  leg. 
It  b  more  strikingly  iUustiated  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  cane 
and  tube.  Cue  b  produced  from  a  solid  mass  of  molten  glass, 
tube  from  a  mass  hollowed  hy  blowing.  One  workmsn  bokb 
the  blowing  iron  with  the  mass  of  glass  attached  to  it,  and 
another  fixes  on  Iron  rod  by  means  of  a  seal  of  gloss  to  the 
extremity  (rf  the  mass.  The  two  workmen  face  each  other 
and  walk  backwards.  Hw  diameter  of  the  cane  or  tobe  is 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  glass  carried,  and  by  the  distance 
covered  by  the  two  workmen.  It  b  a  curious  property  of  viscous 
glass  that  whatever  form  u  gjven  to  the  mass  of  glass  before  it 
is  drawn  out  is  retained  by  the  finished  cane  or  tube,  however 
small  its  section  may  be.  Owing  to  thb  prt^rty,  tubes  or 
canes  can  be  produced  with  a  square,  oblong,  ova]  or  triangulat 
section.  Exceedingly  line  canes  of  milk-white  glass  play  an 
important  part  in  the  masterpieces  produced  by  the  Venetian 
glass-makers  of  the  r6th  century.  Vases  and  drinking  cups 
were  produced  of  extreme  lightness,  In  the  walls  of  which  were 
embedded  patterns  rivalling  lace- work  in  fineness  and  intricacy. 
The  canes  from  which  the  patterns  are  formed  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  The  latter  are  made  by  dipping  a  small  mass  of 
molten  colourless  glass  into  an  iron  cup  around  the  inner  wall 
of  vUch  sbHt  leo|ths  of  ubiu  eu*  Aam  Wn.  «bxbw&  'A. 
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regukr  intervals.  The  caaei  tdhtte  to  the  moltgi  gfWi  ■iwl 
tte  mala  Is  flnt  twisted  and  then  drawn  out  Into  fine  cane, 
wtakh  contains  white  threads  arranged  In  endless  spirals.  The 
process  can  be  almost  indefinitely  repeated  and  cancs  fomied 
of  extreme  complexity.  A  vase  decorated  with  these  timple 
or  complex  cones  is  produced  by  embedding  shwt  lengths  o( 
the  caoe  on  the  surface  of  a  mkss  of  molten  glass  and  blowing 
and  fishioaing  the  maia  into  the  icquired  sht^ 

lUile^wan  and  wet  a»y  b«  liba^  coloiirad  or  merely 
decorated  iritb  colour.  Toadies  of  cohnr  nay  be  added  to 
vosds  in  course  of  manufacture  by  means  of  seals  of  molten 
glass,  applied  like  sealing-wax;  or  by  causing  voHett  to  wrap 
tbecudves  roimd  with  threads  or  <eih  of  cokwred  ^an.  By 
the  ^iplication  of  a  pointed  ina  book,  lAite  the  dim  fa  lUU 
ductile,  the  parallel  coilk  can  bo  distorted  into  bend*,  loops  or 
BgsagB.  The  surface  ot  vessels  may  be  spangled  with  goM  or 
platinum  by  rolling  the  hot  glass  on  metallic  leaf,  or  iridescent, 
by  the  depositkM  of  metallic  tin,  or  by  the  corrosion  caused 
by  the  cbeoucal  actkn  of  add  fumes.  Cading  and  enasMl 
decoration  are  appGcd  to  veseds  when  arid,  and  fixed  by 
heat. 

CkHhis  and  enpnint  are  mechanical  processes  ior  prodndng 
decnaGve  effects  by  abrading  the  surface  of  the  ^ass  when  cold. 
The  abrasim  is  effected  by  presnng  the  glass  against  tbe  edge 
of  wheels,  or  dislu,  of  hard  material  revolving  on  hortxootal 
spindles.  The  spindles  of  cutting  wheels  are  driven  by  steam 
or  decbie  power.  The  wheels  for  making  deep  cuts  are  made 
of  iron,  and  are  fed  with  sand  and  water,  llie  wheels  range 
in  dameter  from  18  in.  to  3  in.  Wheels  of  carborundum  are 
abo  wed.  Wlieds  of  fine  sandstone  fed  with  water  are  used 
lor  naUng  slighter  cuts  and  for  smoothing  the  rou^  lurfaoa 
left  by  tbe  iron  wheeb.  Polishing  is  eSectcd  l>y  wooden  wheels 
led  irith  wet  pumice-powder  and  lottenstone  and  by  brushes 
fed  with  nolsteDed  putty-powder.  Pattcrru  are  produced  by 
combining  straight  and  curved  cuts.  Cutting  btinn  out  the 
Mliiancy  of  g^s,  which  Is  one  of  lu  Intrindc  qualities.  At 
^  end  of  the  tSlh  centoty  Engliah  cut  ifaus  was  imiinllod 
for  de^  and  beanty.  GndusUy,  however,  the  pnoev  was 
apidied  without  rcstrafait  and  the  prndncU  lost  all  tttistiG 
quality.  At  the  pnsnt  time  cot  ^im  h  steadily  ngaining 
fevonr. 

EHgntiMg  b  a  procea  of  drawing  on  gUsa  by  means  of  small 
cofverwheda.  Thcidwd*  range  from  {in.  to  a  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of  bte  emery  and  oil.  The  qrindles 
to  which  the  wbeeh  are  attached  revdve  in  a  lathe  woiied  by 
a  foot  treadle.  The  true  use  of  engraving  is  to  add  interest  to 
vesseb  by  means  <rf  coats  of  arms,  crests,  monogmms,  faueriptioDS 
and  graceful  outlines.  The  improper  use  ti  engraving  b  to 
hide  defective  materiaL  There  are  two  other  processes  of 
marking  patterns  on  ^ass,  but  they  possess  no  artistic  value. 
In  the  "  sandblast "  process  the  turtace  of  the  glass  is  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  sharp  sand  diivon  bycomixetsedair.  The  parts 
«f  the  surface  which  are  not  to  be  blasted  are  covered  by  adhesive 
paper.  In  the  "  etching  "  proceiB  tbe  surface  of  the  giau  b 
etched  by  the  chemical  action  of  hydroflootic  add,  the  paru 
which  are  not  to  be  attaded  bdng  covered  with  •  Kdnons  ^int. 
The  gtus  fa  first  diluted  in  thb  protective  liquid,  and  when  tht 
paint  has  set  the  pttttera  b  scratched  through  it  with  a  sharp 
point.   The  glass  is  then  exposed  to  the  add. 

Oiau  ^fptrs  are  fitted  to  bottles  by  grinding.  -  Hie  bioath 
d  the  bottle  b  ground  by  a  revolving  iron  cone,  or  mandrel, 
fed  with  sand  and  water  and  driven  by  steam.  The  head  of  the 
stopper  b  fastened  In  a  chuck  and  the  peg  b  ground  to  the  siio 
of  the  mouth  kA  the  bottle  by  means  of  sand  and  water  pressed 
igabnt  tlie  ^ats  by  bent  strips  of  thin  sheet  iron.  Tbe  mouth 
of  the  bottle  ia  then  preued  by  hand  on  the  peg  of  the  stopper, 
and  tbe  mouth  and  peg  arc  ground  together  with  a  medium  of 
very  fine  emcfy  and  water  until  an  air-tight  joint  b  secured. 

The  revival  in  recent  yean  of  tbe  craft  of  ^aai-Uowing  in 
Entfud  nittit  be  attributed  to  William  Monta  and  T.G.  Jadtim. 
R.A.  (n.  n.  figs.  It  and  11).  Tliey,  at  any  nte,  seem  to  hnve 
beenthe fint to gmp tim Met  that «  wiii»«laai  b  not mcrety 


a  bowl,  t  itett  aod  a  fool,  but  tfcat,  wUktmdnlaK  dnpBdty 
of  form,  it  may  nevertheless  possess  decwatlve  aflect.  Ihcy, 
moreover,  suggesied  the  tnttodoction  for  the  ma— facture  of 
tabb-i^aw  of  a  material  dmilar  tn  tettun  to  that  wed  by  tha 
Venetians,  both  cdonrbsa  and  tinted. 

The  odours  previously  avaikUe  for  English  table-gbaa  wer« 
ruby,  canary-yellow,  emerald-green,  dark  peacock-green,  light 
peaoock-blne,  dark  puiple-bhrn  and  n  dark  poipie.  Aboot 
1870  the  "  Jnduon  '*  table^lm  wn  aade  to  a  light,  doll  fptta 
glass.  The  dull  green  was  followed  suoeemlwly  by  amber,  whit* 
opal,  Une  opal,  straw  opal,  sea-gieen,  born  colour  and  varioui 
pale  tints  of  sods-lime  ^ass,  ranipng  from  yellow  to  bhte.  Ex- 
perimenta  ware  abo  tried  iiith  n  vialet*cdiN»Bd  glaa,  a  vislec 
opal,  a  transparent  Uadt  and  with  gbises  «h«Hing  fnHa  ted 
to  Uue,  red  to  amber  and  Uoe  to  green. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  iqoo  surface  decoration  was  the 
prominent  feature  of  all  theeshihiu  of  tiible-gb».  The  carved 
or  "  cameo  "  gbss,  introduced  by  Thomas  Webb  of  Stourbridge 
la  1878,  had  been  copied  with  varying  succcfs  by  glass-makers 
<rf  an  nations.  In  many  specimens  there  were  three  or  more 
layers  of  di&ercntly  cdoured  ^ans,  and  curious  effects  of  blended 
cdoor  were  obtained  bycuulng  through,  or  partly  through, 
the  different  layers.  The  surface  of  the  glass  had  usually  been 
treated  with  hydrofluoric  add  so  as  to  have  a  satin-like  ^ois. 
Some  vases  of  thb  character,  shown  by  Emile  GalM  and  Daum 
Frires  of  Nancy,  possessed  considerable  beauty.  The  "  Favrile  " 
glass  of  Loub  C.  Tiffany  of  New  York  (PI.  II.  fig.  rj)  owes  its 
effect  entirdy  to  surface  colour  and  lustre.  The  happiest  speci- 
mens of  thb  glass  almost  rival  the  wings  of  butterflies  in  the 
brilliancy  of  thdr  iridescent  colours.  The  vases  of  Karl  Koepplng 
of  Berlin  are  so  fantastic  and  so  fragile  that  they  appear  to  be 
creations  of  tbe  lamp  rather  than  of  the  furnace.  An  illustration 
b  also  ^ven  of  some  <rf  Powell's  "  Vhitefriars  "  glass,  shown  at 
the  St  Loub  Exhibition,  1904  (PI.  II.  fig.  14).  The  spedmeai 
of  "  pile  de  vcrre  "  exhibited  by  A.  L.  Damraouse,  ot  Sevres, 
in  tbe  Mus£c  des  Arts  dfo>i»tlfi  in  Faib,  and  at  the  Lond(» 
nanco-Btitiih  E^dbitlon  to  1908,  deserve  attentkm.  They 
have  a  semi-opoqae  body  with  an  "egg-shdl"  surface  and  ase 
delicatdy  tinted  with  colour.  The  shapes  are  exceeding 
simple,  but  some  of  the  pieces  possess  great  beauty.  The  material 
and  technique  suggest  a  dose  robtionship  to  porcdain. 

(B)  rtfic.— The  process  of  making  tube  has  already  been 
described.  Although  the  bore  <rf  the  thermometer-tube  b 
exceedingly  small,  it  b  made  to  tbe  same  way  as  ordinary 
tube.  The  white  line  of  enamd,  which  b  seen  in  some  thecmo- 
meters  behind  the  boto,  b  introduced  before  the  mass  of  ^ass 
b  pulled  ouL  A  flattened  cake  of  viscous  glass-enamd  is  wdded 
on  to  one  side  of  the  mass  of  glass  after  it  has  been  hollowed  by 
blowing.  The  ma*,  with  the  enamd  attached,  b  dipped  into 
the  crudble  and  covered  with  a  bycr  of  transparent  tfass; 
the  whole  mass  b  then  pulled  oiit  Into  tube.  If  the  section  of 
the  finished  tube  b  to  be  a  trian^e,  v^  the  enand  and  bote 
at  the  base,  the  molten  mam  b  pretsed  toto  »  V-shaped  mould 
bdore  it  b  pulled  out. 

In  modem  thermometry  toitrunents  of  extreme  accuracy 
ate  required,  and  researches  have  been  made,  especially  to 
Germany  and  France,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  variability 
in  mercurial  tbermometersi  and  how  aucfa  variability  b  to  be 
removed  or  reduced.  In  all  mcnmrial  themometsis  there 
b  a  slight  deiHonia  of  fhe  Icc-fMint  lAcr  mpcwire  to  14^ 
tempenlures;  it  b  also  not  uncommon  to  find  timt  tbe  lendiags 
of  two  thermometm  between  tlie  ice-  and  btHling-pcrints 
fail  to  agree  at  any  iotermedbte  temperature,  altbra^  tbe 
ice-  and  boiliDg-potnts  of  both  have  been  determined  tosether 
with  perfect  nccoiwy,  and  the  intervening  spaces  beve  been 
equally  divided.  It  has  been  proved  that  tbew  variatkn* 
depend  to  «  gnat  extent  tbe  diemical  nature  of  the  iJase  of 
which  the  thermometer  b  made.  Spedal  gbaaes  have  therefore 
been  produced  by  TooodM  to  France  and  at'  the  Jena  ^as»< 
works  to  Oetmnay  im^  imly  lor  the  manutfactute  nl  diemwnetm 
for  accurate  phjnical  measurements;  tbe  analyses  of  tbeae  an 
tbom  to  TaUa  UL 
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Soce  the  discovciy  of  the  Rsutm  rays,  experinwoU  have 
been  nadc  u  uoeiufat  the  effeeU  of  the  diScieiu  conttituents 
of  0Mm  on  the  tnmpMenqr  of  ^u*  to  X-^^s.  lite  oiidei 
of  lead,  barium,  atnc  and  antimony  are  found  perceptibly  to 
retard  the  rays.  The  glau  lubes,  tlierefore,  from  which  the 
X-ney  bulbs  are  to  be  faibkmed,  must  not  coatain  ai^r  of  these 
mMcs,  whereas  the  glass  used  for  naluiig  the  fuimel-ahaped 
shields,  which  direct  the  nys  upon  the  patient  and  at  the  same 
tiflse  protect  the  hands  of  the  operator  from  tlie  action  of  the 
nys,  must  coatain  a  Jarge  proportion  of  lead. 

Aotong  the  many  developments  of  the  Jena  Worits,  not  the 
IcMt  impoitant  arc  the  Raises  made  in  the  fnm  of  a  tube, 
trail  «riikh  saschimneys,  gauge-glasses  and  chemical  apparatus 
are  fauhiotied,  specify  adapted  to  resist  sudden  j-fc^wgr*  of 
tenpefatoie.  One  method  is  to  form  the  tube  of  two  layers 
of  ^asa,  one  bung  csuideiably  more  eapansSile  than  the  other. 

<C}  Skait  and  O-MM-xfatr.— Sheet-|^  is  almost  irinily 
a  soda-line-sllicate  (^aes,  eontaining  only  small  (piaiiHties  of 
iron,  altiralna  and  other  impurities.  The  raw  materials  used 
in  this  maoufaoturt  are  chosen  mth  omsideraUe  care^  since  the 
miuiromeats  as  to  the  colour  of  the  product  are  soncwhat 
stringent.  The  materials  ordinarily  employed  are  the  fidlawing: 
sand,  of  good  quality,  uniform  In  grain  and  free  from  any 
notaUe  quantity  of  Iron  oxide;  carbonate  Of-  lime»  generally 
ia  the  form  of  a  pure  variety  of  powdered  imettDDe;  and 
nlphate  of  soda.  A  certain  proportion  of  loda  ash  (carbonale 
of  soda)  is  also  used  in  some  works  in  sheet-glam  jniitttres,  vdiile 
"  decolorfzers  "  (substances  intended  to  removt  vt  reduce  the 
colooT  of  the  glass)  are  also  iometimes added,  thosemost  geaemUy 
used  bring  maagancse  dioiide  sod  artenk;  Another -esiciitial 
infRdient  of  all  ^ass  mixtnies  -containing  la^hau  of  soda 
b  some  form  of  carbon,  which  is  added  either  as  coke,  charcoal 
or  aiilhmcite  coal;  the  carbon  so  introdoced  aids  the  redodaf 
sobstaDoes  contained  in  the  atmosirtieretrf  the  fiaaaoa  iftbrf«gio( 
about  tbe  icductioii  «f  the  sulphate  of  nda  to  a  OBodhion  in 
wliieb  it  combines  iw»c  ftadUy  wlib  tbe  sIKdc  add  of  tbe  sand. 
The  proportions  in  which  these  ingredienu  are  miaed  vary 
according  to  the  exact  quality  of  glass  required  osd  with  the 
f6rm  and  temperature  irf  the  melting  furnace  employed.  A 
good  quality  of  ^eet^fan  sbouU  show,  on  analysis,  a  composi- 
tioa  approximating  to  the  fdhnrbif;:  silica  (SiO;),  71%; 
One  <CaO),  13%;  soda  (NaiO),  1470;  and  iron  and  ahimtim 
(FeiC^,AWO)),  T%.  Tbe  actual  composition,  however,  of  a 
mixture  that  irill  give  a  gjass  of  this  compoiition  cannot  be 
dbee^  cdculatcd  from  these  figores  and  the  known  oomposition 
of  the  raw  materials,  oiring  to  the  fact  that  coikddenUe  losses, 
padtkntlarly  of  alkali,  occur  during  melting. 

Tbe  fusion  of  sheet'^asi  b  now  generally  carried  out  In 
gss-fired  regenerative  tank  futnacea.  TIm  glass  in  process 
of  fttriOB  Is  eoBtalned  in  a  basin  or  tank  bidit  up  of  Urge  bkKks 
of  fre-cby  and  b  heated  by  one  or  more  powerful  gas  flames 
whkh  enter  tbe  upper  part  of  the  furnace  chamber  tbrou^ 
suitable  apertures  or  "  ports."  In  Europe  the  gas  burnt  in 
these  fomaecs  ii  derived  from  special  gaH>todisoen,  while  in 
some  parti  of  America  natural  gas  u  atPised.  With  producer 
gis  it  b  necessary  to  pre-beat  both  the  gas  and  the  air  iriildi 
is  supplied  for  its  cennbustion  by  passing  both  lhn»gh  heatad 
regenerators  (for  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  regenerative 
farnace  see  artlde  FtriKACt).  In  many  respecu  the  gla«* 
ndtlng  tank  icsemblet  the  open-hearth  steel  fimiaca,  but  tbett 
m  certain  Interesting  dffferences.  Tbus  the  dIneniiaiM  of  tbe 
Ingest  tanks  greatly  exceed  those  of  tbe  largest  iHcl 
tnutm:  glan  furucea  toatafiaiBg  iq;>  to  ts»  UB  of  'nalttn 


tfaas  have  been  succtittelhr  opei^ 
ated,  and  owing  to  the  rmtivdy 
low  density  of  glass  this  involves 
very  large  dimeuions.  The  tem- 
perature required  in  the  fusioB  of 
sheet-glass  and  of  other  glasses 
produced  in  tank  funiaccs  b  much 
lower  than  that  attained  in  steel 
furaaces,  and  it  u  consequently  pos- 
sible to  work  gloss-tanks  continuously  for  many  months  together; 
on  the  other  band,  tfaas  b  not  leadily  freed  fron  fordgn  bodlctj 
that  may  become  admiieJ  with  it,  so  that  the  absence  61  detail' 
able  particle*  b  much  more  essential  in  glass  than  in  steel  melting^ 
Finally,  fluid  ated  can  be  run  or  poured  oS,  since  it  is  periectly 
fluid,  while  ^ass  cannot  be  thus  treated,  but  b  withdrawn  front 
the  furnace  by  means  of  either  a  ladle  or  a  gathmr'a  p^i 
and  the  temperature  required  for  ihb  purpose  b  much  Iowct  tlwn 
ttiat  at  which  the  glass  Is  melted.  In  a  sheetrglass  tank  there 
is  therefore  a  gradient  of  temperature  and  a  continuous  passafo 
<^  materia  from  the  hotter  end  of  the  furnace  where  the  raw 
materiab  are  introduced  to  the  cooler  end  where  the  ^asa, 
free  from  bubbles  and  raw  material,  b  withdrawn  ^  th& 
gatherers.  For  the  purp<»e  of  the  removal  of  the  glas^  the 
coaler  end  of  the  furnace  b  provided  with  a  number  of  suitabLe, 
(^Knings,  provided  with  movable  covers  or  shades.  Tho 
"  gatherer  "  approadies  one  of  these  i^wningB,  removes  the 
shade  and  introduces  his  previously  heated  "pipe."  Thb 
instrument  is  an  iron  tube,  some  s  ft.  long,  provided  at  one  cod 
with  an  enlarged  butt  and  at  the  other  with  a  wooden  covering 
acting  as  handle  and  mouthpiece.  The  gatherer  dips  the  buU 
o(  tbe  pipe  into  the  molten  "  metal "  and  withdraws  199a  it « 
■mall  baU  of  viscous  gla«,  which  he  allows  to  cool  in  the  ab 
while  constantly  rotating  it  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  as  searly 
sphericzl  in  shape  u  he  can.  When  the  first  ball  or  "  gathering  "• 
haa  cooled  suffidenily,  the  whole  b  again  dipped  into  tbe  molten 
gfaus  and  a  further  layer  adheres  to  tlw  irfpe-end,  thus  lormioK 
alugerbalL  Thb proceub repeated, with dightmodificationsK 
until  the  gathering  b  of  the  proper  slac  and  weight  to  yield  the 
sheet  which  b  to  be  blows.  When  thb  b  the  case  the  gathering 
b  carried  10  a  bk>ck  or  baU-opoi  mould  in  iriikh  it  b  loUed 
and  blown  until  it  acquires,  roughly,  the  shape  of  a  heabpheet, 
the  flat  sale  being  towards  the  pipe  and  the  convettty  amy 
fcom  it;  the  diameter  of  thb  hemhidteie  b  so  legubted  as  to 
be  apprOKbaate^  that  of  the  cjdinder  whkh  b  next  to  be  formed 
of  the  vtsoous  mass.  From  ihe  bcraiipherical  shape  the  nasa 
of  ^asB  b  now  gradually  blown  into  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder, 
and  then  the  pipe  with  tbe  adherent  mass  of  glass  b  handed 
overtotheUowerpropez.  Thb  worknan  stands  <4>oa  a  plalforn 
in  front  <rf  ^kobI  furnaces  which,  fmi  their  shape  and  putpeaoj 
are  called  "Uowfng  bides."  Tbe  Uover  rt^tedly  heaU 
the  lower  part  of  the  mass  of  glass  and  keeps  it  distended  by 
Mowing  i^ile  be  sirings  it  over  adeqi  trench  wtiich  b  provided 
next  to  his  working  i^fbrra.  In  this  way  the  glass  b  esteoded 
into  the  form  of  n  long  cjfinder  doaed  at  the  loirer  end.  Tba 
size  of  cylinder  sAidi  can  be  pmdnced  in  tlib  way  depends 
chiefly  upon  tbe  dimennons  of  the  woriung  platform  and  the 
weight  which  a  man  b  able  to  handle  freely.  The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  b  opened,  in  the  case  of  smalt  and  thin  cyHrMbrs, 
by  the  blower  bokling  hb  thumb  over  A0  montbpieee  of  tba 
and  slnultaneouBly  warming  tbe  end  vi  tbe  Q4twler  in  Uw 
furnace,  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned  air  and  the  softening 
of  the  glaat  cansing  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to  bunt  ^en<  The 
biwrer  then  heats  the  end  of  the  cylinder  agaht  and  nqiid^ 
spina  the  p^  abmt  lu  axis;  the  oentxitagsl  affea  b  sufficient 
teiimadtheBott^sasattheendtoaaadiuaequaltotliatef  the 
rest  of  tbe  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  la^  and  thick  cylmdeta, 
however,  another  process  of  opening  the  ends  b  generally 
employed:  an  assistant  attachea  a  small  hunp  of  hot  glui  to  tlw 
drnned  end,  and  the  htat  of  thb  added  gisaa  softena  tbe  cylinder 
Mffidenily  to  caaUe  the  SMiitant  to  cot  the  and  opa  willi  n 
pair  of  shear*;  subsaqnently  the  (qiea  and  b  qnu  out  to  the 
diameter ol  the  irtahaadeaciibcdabm.  tlw  finibedqylMv 
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b  next  curled  to  t  rack  aiul  tbe  pipe  detached  from  it  by  applying 
a  cold  iron  to  the  neck  of  thick  hot  gUss  which  cooDccts  pipe-butt 
and  cylinder,  tbe  neck  cracking  at  the  touch.  Next,  the  ml 
of  the  connecting  neck  i>  detached  from  tbe  cylinder  by  the 
a;q^cstion  of  a  heated  iron  to  the  chilled  ^ass.  This  leaves  a 
^tinder  with  roughly  parallel  ends;  these  ends  are  cut  by  the 
use  of  a  diamond  applied  internally  and  then  the  cylinder  b 
^t  longitudinally  by  the  sanw  means.  Tbe  split  cylinder  is 
passed  to  tbe  flattening  furnace,  where  it  b  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
sufficient  to  soften  tbe  glass;  when  soft  the  cylinder  is  bid  upon 
a  smooth  flat  sUb  and  flattened  down  upon  it  by  the  careftd 
^^'cation  of  preuure  with  some  form  of  rubbing  im[4ement, 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  Mock  of  chaired  wood. 
When  Sattened,  tb»  sheet  b  moved  away  (ran  the  w^ing 
opening  o(  the  furnace,  and  ptishod  U)  a  system  of  movable 
grids,  by  means  of  which  it  b  slowly  moved  along  a  tunnel, 
away  from  a  source  of  heat  neariy  equal  in  temperature  to  that 
Of  the  flattening  chamber.  Tbe  glass  thus  cods  gradually  as  it 
peases  down  the  tmmel  and  b  thereby  adequately  annealed. 

The  process  <rf  sbeet-glasa  manufacttm  described  abovt  Is 
tyirical  of  that  in  use  b  a  large  number  of  works,  but  many 
modifi^tiona  are  to  be  found,  particularly  in  the  furnaces  in 
whkli  tbe  |^  b  melted.  In  tome  worlu,  the  older  method 
of  mdtiiig  the  ^a«  In'tatgo  pots  or  cradblcs b  a^  adheied  to, 
altboui^  the  idd-fosluoaed  coal-fired  furaaees  have  neariy 
everywhere  given  [dace  to  the  use  of  prodooer  gas  and  re- 
generators. For  the  production  of  coloured  sheet-glass,  bowevn', 
the  employmoit  ol  pot  (omaccs  b  still  almost  vniveoal,  prob- 
ably becanae  the  qnantiths  of  gUaa  required  of  any  one  tint 
are  Insufficient  to  cinirioy  even  •  smaO  tank  furnace  ooDtimiaaBly; 
tbe  exact  control  of  the  colour  b  also  more  readily  attained  with 
tbe  smaller  bulk  of  i^ass  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  pots.  The 
geitend  nalore  cA  tbe  colouring  ingredients  employed,  and  tbe 
colmr  efleeu  produced  by  tbem,  have^lready  been  ntentioned. 
In  coloured  sbeet-glaH,  two  dbtinct  kinds  are  to  be  recognized; 
it  one  kind  the  colouring  matter  b  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
^aas  itaelf,  while  in  tbe  other  the  coloured  sheet  consuts  of 
ordinary  white  glass  covered  upon  one  side  with  a  tUn  coating  of 
intensely  coloured  glass.  The  latter  kind  b  known  as  "  flashed," 
and  b  nniversalty  employed  in  tbe  case  of  colouring  mattera 
wtwae  ^ect  b  so  intense  that  in  any  mual  thickness  of  glass 
tbey  would  cause  almost  entire  opadty.  Flashed  ^ais  b 
produced  by  taking  dther  the  first  or  tbe  bst  gathering  in  the 
production  of  «  cylinder  ant  of  amiable  containing  the  coloured 
"metal,"  the  other  ptfaetlngs  being  taken  out  of  ordinary 
white  Aect-^aas.  It  b  important  that  tbe  thermal  expansion 
et  the  two  materiab  which  ate  thus  incorporated  should  be 
nearly  alike,  as  otherwbe  warping  of  the  finished  sheet  b  Hable 
toresulL 

'  Mtckmittil  FrocMsu  for  Ike  PradtuliM  tf  Shtd-^.—Tix 
oomidlcated  and  hidirect  process  of  sheet-^asa  manufacture 
bii  led  to  numerous  inventions  aiming  at  a  direct  method  of 
production  by  more  Of  less  mechanical  means-  All  the  eariier 
attempu  In  thb  direction  failed  on  accotmt  of  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  glass  to  the  machines  without  introducing  air-beUs, 
wUdi  are  always  fonned  in  molten  gtast  «4ien  it  b  ladled  or 
poured  from  one  veatd  into  another.  More  modem  inventoa 
have  therefore  adapted  the  pbn  of  drawing  the  ^ass  direct  from 
tbe  furnace.  In  an  American  process  the  glass  b  drawn  direct 
from  the  molten  mass  in  tbe  tank  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  means 
of  an  iron  ting  previously  bnmcised  in  the  ^aas,  and  b  kept 
fat  sh^  by  means  t4  special  devices  for  cooling  it  rapidly  as  it 
leaves  the  mcAta  bath.  In  thb  pioceaa,  however,  tbe  emire 
Operatkms  of  splitting  and  flattening  are  retained,  and  although 
the  mediamcal  process  b  saki  to  be  In  succeoful  commercial 
iteration,  it  has  not  at  yet  made  itself  fell  as  a  formidable  rival 
to  hand-made  dieet-^hw.  An  effort  at  a  mondkect  mechanical 
process  te  embodied  in  the  tnventions  of  Foocank  which  are  at 
prtoeot  bdng  devdoped  in  Gcrmaoy  and  Belgium;  in  thb 
process  the  ^us  b  drawn  Cram  the  molten  bath  in  tbe  shape  of 
flat  dieett,  by  tbe  aid  of  a  bar  of  iron,  previously  immersed  in  the 
^aoa,  the  gbas  receiving  tta  form  by  baagdmwn  through  Arts 


ill  large  fiie-bricks,  and  being  kept  in  shape  by  njid  ddUng 
produced  by  the  action  of  aii-bbsts.  The  mechanical  operation 
.  b  quite  suoceasful  for  thick  sheets  but  it  b  not  as  yet  available 
for  the  thinner  sheets  required  for  tbe  ordinary  purposes  of 
sheet-glass,  since  with  these  excessive  breakage  occurs,  while 
tbe  sheets  generally  show  grooves  or  lines  derived  from  small 
irregularities  of  the  dravring  orifice.  For  the  production  of  OuA 
sheets  which  are  subsequently  to  be  polished  the  process  may 
thus  ctum  conuderoUe  success,  but  it  b  not  ss  yet  poifllile 
to  produce  satisfactocy  sbeet-^ass  by  such  means. 

Crmmt-^ati  has  at  the  present  day  olmoat  diaappeasad  from 
tbe  market,  and  it  has  been  aupocacded  by  sbset-gbss,  the  mete 
modem  procetiea  dtscribtd  above  befaiff  capable  of  prnducing 
much  larger  sheets  of  ^ata,  fine  from  the  knob  oc  "  buIKoB  " 
whidi  niay  still  be  seen  la  old  crowoi^aBS  windows.  For  a 
few  isolated  purposes,  however,  it  b  tiesiraMe  to  use  a  ^am 
which  has  not  been  toudKd  upon  either  surface  and  thus  pce- 
servca  the  lustre  of  its  "fin  polbfa"  uadimhiidiedi  thb  can 
be  attained  In  cnwn-^am  hot  not  in  riaet,  rfnoe  oa»  Me  ef 
the  latter  b  always  more  or  leas  nuzked  by  the  rubber  need 
in  tbe  proccm  of  flatteninip.  One  of  die  few  uses  of  csown-^ass 
of  thb  kind  b  the  glass  slides  upou  irin^  nucroocopic  ^MCimcns 
are  mounted,  aa  welt  aa  the  thin  glass  dips  with  wUch  such 
preparations  are  covered.  A  full  account  of  the  pMCtaa  of 
blowlDg  crown-glass  willhc  foond  hi  all  older  books  and  artkka 
on  the  stdiject,  so  that  it  need  on^  be  mcBtioned  beze  that  the 
gloss,  instead  of  being  bknm  into  a  cyUndei,  b  blown  into  a 
flattened  sphere,  which  is  caused  to  burst  at  tbe  point  oppoeiU 
the  pipe  and  b  then,  by  the  rapfd  spinning  of  the  ^am  in  front 
ota  wy  hot  ftin>acfrcpenhig,  niiapdtonpand  into  •  flat  dbk 
of  large  diameter.  TUa  only  (equina  to  be  aiuealed  and  b  then 
ready  for  cutting  up,  but  the  lump  of  glees  by  which  the  original 
globe  was  attached  to  tbe  pipe  remains  as  the  bulhoQ  in  the  cenue 
oftbediakof  tfua. 

glaa  for  "  mo^  "  windows  faoa  become  a  tcpacate  branch 
of  tJam-making.  Charles  Winston^  after  prolonged  study 
of  the  coloured  arindows  of  tbe  ijth,  i4tb  and  isth  centuiieSi 
convinced  himself  that  no  iftpnach  to  the  colour  eflect  of  these 
windows  could  be  made  with  glaae  which  b  thin  and  even  In 
sectieo,  homogcBcous  in  texture,  and  made  and  coloured  with 
hi^ily  refined  matdriab.  To  obtain  tbe  effect  it  was  necessary 
to  reproduce  aa  far  aa  possible  the  cooditiosa  under  which  the 
eariy  craftsmen  wo^ed,  and  to  acatc  scientifically  glaae  which 
is  impure  in  odour.  Irregular  In  taction,  and  noo-homogeneotn 
in  texture.  Tbe  glue  b  made  In  cylinder*  and  in  "  crowns  "  or 
drclea.  The  cyUnders  measure  about  14  in.  in  length  by  8  m. 
in  diameter,  and  vary  m  thidtneas  from  1  to  |  in.  The  oowna 
are  about  15  in.  in  diametu,  and  vary  in  tbickoees  from  |  to.i  ia., 
the  centre  being  tbe  tfaickeaL  "niese  cylindert  tad  oowna 
may  be  ather  telkl  colour  or  flashed.  Great  variety  of  aolonr 
may  be  obtained  1^  flashing  one  colour  upon  ""^Vfj  mdi  M 
blue  on  green,  and  ruby  on  blue,  green  or  ydkiw. 

E.  J.  Prior  has  introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  makfog 
small  oblong  and  square  sheeu  of  coloured  ^ais,  which  are  thick 
in  the  centre  and  taper  towards  the  edges,  and  which  have  me 
torfaoe  ilii^y  nmgiwaed  and  one  brilliantly  polbbed.  f^asa  b 
bio  wa  too  an  otdong  box-shaped  iron  mould,  about  I  a  in.  in  depth 
and  6  in.  across.  A  hollow  rectangular  bottle  b  fcxmed,  the  base 
and  ddea  of  which  are  converted  into  sbeeta.  The  outer  surfaoe 
ol  these  sheets  b  slightly  roughuted  by  contact  with  the  iron 
mould. 

<D)  BoUUt  mid  nudmueaOy  fttpwn  Gbn.— The  manufacture 

«f  bottles  has  become  an  industry  of  vast  proportions.  Tbe 
demand  coastanlly  tncreases,  and,  owing  to  constant  improvc- 
meoU  in  material  in  the  moulds  and  in  the  methods  of  working, 
the  MV>ply  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  demand.  Eicqit  for 
making  bottles  of  ipedal  colours,  gas-heated  tank  furnaces  anc 
in  general  use.  Melting  and  working  are  carried  on  continuously. 
The  eeseotial  qualities  of  a  bottle  ore  strength  and  power  to  resist 
chemical  cotrosion.  The  materiab  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
aecwe  these  qMUtin.  Foe  the  UgheKqualityof  bottles^  irtif^ 
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are  pracdcaOy  colourlets,  stud,  limestone  and  mlphale  and 
carbon&te  of  soda  are  used.  The  following  is  a  typiul  analysis 
of  high  qiialitjr  boiUe-glaM:  SiOi,  69-15%;  NaiO,  13-00%; 
CaO,  1500%;  AWi,  a-ao%;  and  Fe»0^  o-6s%.  For  the 
OHnniODer  gnides  of  dailt-colouied  bottle*  the  (I&u  mixture 
ii  cheapened  by  Bubstitutiog  common  salt  for  pan  of  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  by  the  addition  of  felspar,  granite,  grauulite, 
-furnace  slag  and  other  substances  fusible  at  a  high  temperature. 
Botik  mouUs  are  made  of  cast  iron,  eitbet  in  two  pieces,  hinged 
together  at  (be  base  or  at  one  side,  or  In  thne  pieces,  one 
fonniog  the  body  and  two  pieces  forming  the  neck. 

A  bottle  gang  or  "  shop  "  consists  of  five  persons.  The 
"  ptfactei  "  gathers  the  glass  from  the  tank  furnace  on  the  end 
«f  the  blowiog-tron,  rolls  it  on  a  slab  of  iron  or  stone,  slightly 
cspkadi  the  ^aat  by  blowing,  and  hands  the  blowing  iron  and 
to  the  "  Uowx."  The  blower  places  the  glus  in  the  mould, 
doses  the  mould  by  presnng  a  lever  vlth  his  foot,  and  either 
blows  down  the  blowing  iron  or  attaches  it  to  a  tube  connected 
vith  a,  supply  of  compressed  air.  When  the  ait  has  forced  the 
^asB  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould,  the 
mould  Is  openeA  and  the  blower  gives  (he 
blowing  iron  with  the  bottle  attached  to 
it  to  the  "wetter  off."  The  wetter  off 
touches  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  a  moistened  piece  of  iron  and  by 
un>iiig  the  bkming  Iron  detaches  the 
bottle  and  drops  it  Into  a  wooden  trough. 
He  then  grips  the  body  of  the  bottle  with 
a  four-proDged  clip,  attached  to  an  iron 
rod,  and  passes  it  to  the  "  bottle  maker" 
The  bottle  maker  heats  the  fractured  neck 
of  the  bottle,  binds  a  band  of  molten  glass 
round  the  end  of  it  and  simultaneously 
shapes  the  inside  and  tbe  outside  of  Ihc 
Fro.  iB.— Tool  for  "'^'^  ''*'"8  'f"*  t""'  shown  in  fig.  18. 
moulding  tbe  inside  The  finished  bottle  is  taken  by  the  "  lakci 
and  outside  \J  the  in  "  to  the  annealing  furnace.  The  bottles 
C^Lrttfc*^^''  stacked  in  iron  trucks,  which,  when 

a"  Conical  piece  of  fnowd  slowly  away  from  a  constant 

'  iron  to  form  the  source  of  heat, 
inside    of    the    Tbe  processes  of  manipuUtion  which  have 
_  r^'ct.--j    •  described,  although  in  practice  they 

of  inm/'IShic^^  "P'<^y  performed,  are  destined 

be  pTMud  upon  to  be  replaced  by  the  automatic  woridng 
tbe  outside  of  of  a  machine.  Bottle-making  machioes, 
the  neck  bv  the  based  on  Ashley's  original  patent,  arc 
spnng-handle  H.  j^^g^ly  ^  ^^^^ 

absolute  regularity  in  form  and  save  both 
time  and  labour.  A  bottle-making  machine  combines  the 
process  of  presdng  with  a  plunger  nith  that  of  blowing  by 
compressed  air.  The  neck  of  the  bottle  is  first  formed  by  the 
plunger,  and  the  body  is  subsequently  blown  by  compicsscd  air 
admitted  throng  tbe  plunger.  A  sufficient  weight  of  molten 
^ass  to  form  a  bottle  is  gathered  and  placed  in  a  funnel-shaped 
vessel  which  serves  as  a  measure,  and  gives  access  to  tbe  mould 
which  shapes  the  outside  of  tbe  neck.  A  [dungcr  is  forced 
upwards  into  the  glass  in  the  neck-mould  and  forms  the  neck. 
The  funnel  u  removed,  and  the  plunger,  neck-mould  and  the 
mass  of  molten  glass  attached  to  the  neck  are  inverted.  A  bottle 
mould  rises  and  envelops  the  mass  of  molien  glass.  Com- 
pressed air  admitted  through  the  plunger  forces  the  molten  glass 
to  take  the  form  of  the  bottle  mould  and  completes  the  bottle. 

In  tbe  caK  of  the  machine  patented  by  Michael  Owens  of 
Toledo,  .U.S.A.,  for  making  tumblers,  lamp-chimneys,  and  other 
goods  it  umil&r  character,  the  manual  opemtioos  required  are 
(1)  gathering  the  molten  glass  at  the  end  of  a  blovring  iron; 
(1)  placing  the  blowing  iron  with  the  glass  attached  to  it  in  the 
■■rlrinr:  (3)  removing  tbe  blowing  iron  with  the  blown  vessel 
attached.  Each  machine  (fig.  19)  consists  of  a  revolving  table 
carrying  five  or  six  moulds.  The  moulds  arc  opened  and  closed 
by  cams  actuated  by  compressed  air.  Ai  soon  as  a  blowing 
im  h  to  coBftnion  with  an  air  Jet,  tbe  sections  of  the  mould 


close  upon  the  molten  glass,  and  the  compressed  air  foras  tht 
glass  to  take  the  form  of  the  mould.  After  removal  from  the 
machine,  the  tumbler  is  severed  from  the  blowing  imi,  ud 
its  fractured  edge  is  trimmed. 

Compressed  air  or  steam  b  also  used  fur  fotUonIng  vttj  luin 
vessels,  baths,  dishes  and  reservoirs  by  the  "  Slevcrt "  process. 
Molten  glass  is  spread  upon  a  large  iron  plate  of  the  required 
shape  and  dimensions.  The  Battened  mass  of  gloss  is  held  by 
« rim,  connected  to  the  edge  of  tbe  plate.  Tbe  plate  with  the  glass 
attached  to  it  is  inverted,  and  compressed  air  or  steam  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  plate.  The  mass  of  glass,  yielding 
to  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  air  or  steam,  sinks  down- 
wards and  adapts  itself  to  any  mould  or  receptacle  beneath  it. 

The  praceases  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ^am 
bulbs  for  incandeicent  electric  lamps,  are  dmilir  to  the  old* 


Fig.  19. — Owens'*  Ctass-Uowing  Machine,  t.t.t.  Blowing-irons. 


fashioned  processes  of  bottle  making.  The  mould  is  in  two 
pieces  hinged  together;  it  is  heated  and  the  inner  surface  is 
rubbed  over  with  finely  powdered  plumbago.  When  the  glass 
is  being  blown  in  the  mould  the  blotting  iron  is  twisted  round  and 
round  so  that  the  finished  bulb  may  not  be  marked  by  the  joint 
of  the  mouU. 

III.  MECUAtncAtiY  Peesseo  Class.  (A)  P/ofe-jIsH.— The 
glass  popularly  known  as  "  plate-glass  "  is  made  by  casting  and 
rolling.   The  following  are  typical  analyses: 
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The  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  platc-glass  ate  chosm 
with  great  care  so  as  to  secure  a  product  as  iwt  tem  ^fAma 
as  poMibk.  since  Ok  wiaXW^^  ^nlL  >^^Ouam     'te.  " 
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woutd  render  even  a  faint  tint  touspicuous.  The  tubitucei  I 
cm^oyed  nn  tbe  lame  as  those  used  for  tlw  manufacture 
•f  ahcet-^ass,  viz.  pure  sand,  a  pure  form  of  ct^bonate  of  lime, 
MtA  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  proportion 
ol  carbon  in  the  form  of  coke,  charcoal  or  anthracite  coal. 

The  gloss  to  be  used  for  the  [nnduction  of  plate  is  unlvemlly 
melted  in  pots  at  crucibles  and  not  in  open  tank  furnaces. 
When  the  ^aaa  is  completely  melted  and  "  fine,"  i^.  free  from 
bubbles,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  a  certain  extent  so  as 
to  becmne  viscous  or  pasty.  The  vhcAe  pot,  ^th  its  contents 
of  viscoils  gtaSB,  is  then  removed  bodily  tnm  the  furnace  by 
means  of  huge  tongs  and  is  tranqiorted  to  a  crane,  which  grips 
the  pot,  raises  it,  and  ultimately  tips  it  over  so  as  to  pour  the 
glais  upon  tbe  dab  of  the  rdling-taUe.  In  most  modem  works 
tbe  greater  part  of  these  operatiims,  as  wdl  as  iba  actual  rolling 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  steam  power 
and  subsequently  electrical  power  having  been  succeufully 
applied  to  this  purpose;  the  handling  of  the  great  weights  of 
^UB  requited  for  tbe  largeat  sheets  of  plate-glass  which  are 
produced  at  the  present  time  would,  indeed,  be  imposubic 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  casting-table  usually  coo* 
lists  of  a  perfectly  smooth  cast-iron  slab,  frequently  built  up 
of  •  number  of  Jl^eccs  carefully  fitted  together,  mounted  upon 
,  a  iam,  massive  truck  running  upon  raUs,  so  that  it  out  be  readily 
moved  to  any  desited  positiMi  In  the  casting-room.  The  nscons 
mass  having  been  thrown  on  the  caating-taUe,  a  large  and 
heavy  roller  passes  over  it  and  spreads  it  out  into  a  sheet. 
Rollers  up  to  5  tmn  in  weight  are  employed  and  are  now 
gaa^Oj  driven  by  power.  The  width  of  die  sheet  or  pbte 
b  regulated  by  moWng  guides  which  are  placed  in  front  <rf 
the  roller  and  are  putted  along  by  it,  while  its  thickness 
is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  roller  relatively  to 
tbe  surface  of  the  taUe.  Since  the  surfaces  produced  by 
n^ing  have  sufaHqucntly  to  be  gnmitd  and  polished,  it  is 
cssoitial  that  the  i^ass  sbouM  leave  the  rolling-taUe  with  as 
smooth  a  surfatx  as  possible,  90  that  great  care  is  required  in 
this  part  of  tbe  process.  It  is,  however,  equally  important 
that  the  ^ass  as  a  whole  should  be  flat  and  remains  flat  during 
the  procoa  of  gradual  cooling  (annealing),  otherwise  great 
thirfciirm*  of  glus  would  have  to  be  ground  away  at  the  pro- 
jecting parts  of  the  sheet.  The  annealing  process  is  therefore 
carried  out  in  a  manner  differing  essentially  from  that  in  use 
for  any  other  variety  of  flat  ^ass  and  nearly  resembling  that 
used  for  optical  i^ass.  Tbt  rolled  sheet  is  left  on  the  casting- 
table  until  it  haa  set  sufficiently  to  be  pu^ied  over  a  flat  iron 
plate  without  risk  of  distortion;  meanwhile  the  table  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  tbe  Opening  of  one  of  the  large  annealing 
kilns  and  the  slab  of  glass  a  carefully  pushed  into  the  kiln.  The 
annealing  kilns  are  large  fire-brick  chambers  of  small  height 
but  with  sufficient  floor  area  to  accommodate  four  or  six  large 
slabs,  and  tbe  slate  are  placed  directly  upon  tbe  floor  of  the 
kiln,  which  b  built  up  of  carefully  dressed  blocks  of  burnt  fire- 
clay resting  upon  a  bed  of  sand;  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
workmg  or  buckling  in  this  floor  these  Uocks  are  set  slightly 
apart  and  thus  have  room  to  expand  freely  when  heated.  Before 
the  glass  is  introduced,  the  annealing  kiln  is  heated  to  dull  red 
by  means  of  cool  fires  in  grates  which  are  provided  at  the  ends 
or  sides  of  the  kiln  for  that  purpose.  When  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
has  been  covered  with  slabs  of  glass  the  caning  b  carciully 
built  up  and  luted  with  fire-bricks  and  fire-day,  ajid  the  whole 
b  then  allowed  to  cool.  In  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  kiln  special 
coohng  channels  or  air  passa^  are  provided  and  by  gradually 
Opening  these  to  atmospheric  drculation  the  co(^g  is  con- 
siderably accelerated  while  a  very  even  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture  is  obtained;  by  these  means  even  the  larger  slabs  can  now 
be  cooled  in  three  or  four  days  and  are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
well  annealed  to  be  free  from  any  serious  internal  stress.  From 
the  annealing  kiln  the  slabs  of  glass  are  transported  to  the 
cutting  room,  where  they  are  cut  square,  defective  slabs  being 
refected  or  cut  down  to  smaller  sizes.  Tbe  ^ass  at  this  sUgc 
litt  *  compnntively  dull  surface  and  this  must  now  be  f^ilaood 
by  that  brilKaM  nnd  perfectly  pofisiwd  aurfnco  which  ta  tbe  chief 


beauty  of  tMsTUtety  of  iJaii.  The  fint  step' In  dds  pncM  !■ 
that  of  grinding  the  lurfBce  down  until  all  projeoknu  an 
removed  and  a  dose  approximation  to  a  perfect  plane  is  obtained. 
This  <^ration,  like  all  the  subsequent  steps  in  tbe  poltahinf 
of  the  glass,  is  carried  out  by  powerful  machinery.  By  mem 
of  a  rotating  table  dther  two  surfaces  of  glass,  or  one  sorbn 
of  glass  and  one  of  cast  iron,  are  rubbed  togetber  with  the  inter* 
positioi)  of  a  powerful  abrasive  such  as  sand,  emwy  or  nrboe^ 
nndura.  The  machinery  by  which  this  is  done  liaa  nndcrgon* 
numerous  modifications  and  improvement*,  all  tending  to  pf»' 
duce  more  perfectly  plane  ^ass,  to  rsdnce  tits  risk  of  Iniil  iga. 
and  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  lime  and  powerraqolted  per 
sq.  yd.  <rf  glass  to  be  wnlted.  It  b  Impoeifble  to  dcacsflw 
thb  macUsery  witUn  tbe  KmiU  of  thu  article,  bat  it  b  BoUMa 
that  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  overcome  aibe  fiMa  th* 
necessity  of  providing  tbe  ^ass  with  a  perfectly  contiatuat 
and  unyieldii^  support  to  wliich  it  can  be  firntly  altacfaeA  bU 
from  wUch  it  can  be  detached  witlMut  ondue  difficulty. 

When  the  lurfiun  of  tlM  rfan  IMS  bcM  groMid  dmm  to  a  plan^ 
the  surface  itieU  b  still "  dteirfy  pitted  with  the  mufca 

of  the  abrasive  used  in  grinding  it  dom;  these  marits  are  re- 
moved by  the  process  ^  smoothing,  in  which  the  surface  ia 
succesiivdy  ground  with  abnsivea  ^  gradually  inoeasiiig  fiae* 
sess,  leaving  uftbutdy  a  voy  nwoth  and  very  minutely  iritted 
"  grey  "  surkce.  Thb  smooth  soffaoebtiKatHiUiantlypi^slied 
by  the  aid  of  friction  with  a  rubbing  toot  covnvd  wiUi  a  soft 
sulwtaace  Kke  leather  or  felt  and  fed  with  a  polishing  matenal, 
such  as  rouge.  A  few  strokes  of  such  a  rubber  are  sufficient  to 
pioduca  a  decidedly  "pdlalNd"  appsarana,  but  proloaged 
TubUng  vadm  considerable  pteanne  and  the  use  of  a  polisUag 
paste  of  a  proper  consistency  are  required  in  order  to  remove  the 
last  trace  of  pitting  from  the  surface.  This  entire  process  must, 
obviously,  be  api^ed  in  turn  to  each  of  the  two  tnrfacea  of  the 
slab  nt  i^oaa.  Plate-glasa  b  mamfartunwl  in  ttiir  f  fp"  In 
thicknesMs  varying  fam  A  In.  to  t  in.  or  avca  moR,  while 
sini^e  sheets  are  produced  measuring  more  than  37  ft.  by  13  ft. 

"  RaUed  PlaU  "  and  figind  "  RoUed  i>ibte."— Olan  for  thb 
purpose,  with  perhqio  the  excqitioB  ot  the  best  white  and 
tinted  wieiies,  b  aow  univenBlly  pnduced  in  taak-fumaces. 
umilar  in  a  general  way  to  thcae  Used  for  sheet-glass,  esBcept  that 
the  furnaces  used  for  "  rolled  plate  "  glass  of  the  rou^iest  idnds 
do  not  need  sudi  minutely  careful  attentioa  and  do  not  work  at 
so  high  a  temperatere.  The  composition  of  these  glasses  b  very 
simibtr  to  that  of  sheet-glass,  bat  for  the  ocdinaiy  kiadt  of  reeled 
plate  much  less  scrupulous  sefection  need  be  made  In  the  doics 
of  raw  materids,  especially  of  tbe  sand. 

The  glass  b  taken  from  tbe  furnace  in  large  Iron  ladles,  whidi 
are  carried  upon  slings  running  on  overhead  rails;  frooi  tbe 
ladle  the  glass  is  thrown  iqxtn  the  cast^n  bed  of  a  rollinc-tablc, 
and  b  n^led  into  riteet  by  an  iron  roller,  tbe  process  beias 
similar  to  that  employed  in  making  plate-^ass,  bat  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Tlie  sheet  thus  rolled  b  roughly  trimmed  while  hot  and 
soft,  so  as  to  remove  those  portions  of  {^ass  which  have  htta 
spoilt  by  immediate  ctmtact  with  the  ladk,  and  the  sheet,  stIU 
soft,  b  pushed  into  the  open  mouth  of  an  aoneaUi^  tuniul  or 
"  lear,"  down  which  it  b  carried  by  a  ^stem  of  moving  grids. 

The  surface  of  the  glass  produced  in  thb  waysiay  be  modified 
by  altering  tbe  surface  of  the  rolling-table;  if  the  tattb  has  a 
smooth  suriaoe,  the  ^ass  will  also  be  more  or  leas  smooth,  but 
much  dented  and  buckled  on  the  surface  and  far  from  having  the 
smooth  face  of  blown  sheet.  II  the  table  has  a  patters  cUgiaved 
upon  it  the  glass  will  show  tbe  same  pattern  in  relief,  the<  asost 
frequent  pattern  of  the  kind  being  either  small  paraUtl  ridgeS  or 
larger  ribs  crosung  to  form  a  loaenge  pattero. 

The  more  elaborate  patterns  found  on  what  b  known  at 
"  figure  tolled  plate "  an  produced  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner;  the  ffiaaa  used  for  thb  purpose  b  considerably  whiter 
in  ctdonr  and  much  softer  than  oidmary  rolled  fdate,  and  instead 
of  being  rolled  out  on  a  table  it  b  produced  by  vc^ng  betwcCB 
two  movmg  leflen  fnm  lAich  tbe  sheet  issues.  The  patteia  ia 
imprcBsed  upon  the  soft  aheet  by  a  printing  ndler  wfaidi  it 
bi«ightdowni9aotl»gbMaBit  leawea  the  main  niU^  -  Wa 
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^ta  ihowk  a  patUn  in        tdUi  ud  ghrtia  iHy  bdlliuit 

<0Kt. 

n«  vfrioua  vatietin  «1  railed  pktc-^attan  now  produced 
Ik  nm  pwpoM  with  areinfoKncBtof  wiicneUingiriiicli  is 
cabcddtd  In  the  bum  of  the  fbw.  The  wire  gives  tbe  (Um 
pESt  advutUges  ia  tbe  event  of  fractaic  from  a  blow  or  from 
(n,  but  owias  to  the  diftenncc  in  tbennal  enansion  between 
vtnaDdglasSitheiebasUDagtaMktKyfbriuu"  wiiedf^ais" 
M  cncfc  voataacoariy. 

PalaU  Ptate-^s.—'Okt  term  is  applied  to  blown  shect-gUis, 
vhoM  suifaee  has  been  nodered  plane  and  brilliant  by  a  process 
ol  (riadins  and  polishing.  The  name  "  patent  plate  "  srose  (n>m 
ibc  fact  ll>at  certain  patented  devices  otii^tcd  by  Jamas 
Chaaw^  fiiraingbain  fint  nada  it  poMible  to  polbb  com- 
pimtfvdy  thin  gbia  in  (his  way. 

(S)  PrtMsei  CUtu.—The  technical  diffetenee  between  pressed 
and  iwrakled  glan  is  that  moulded  glsM-waie  has  taken  tu  form 
[ioman)ould«iKlerthepKtsute«fawoikinan^  breath,  or  of  com- 
pRMd  ail,  wheieis  pmsed  gtasa-wan  Ina  taken  its  lorm  [nun  a 
■unid  nndB  tbe  pnssnitof  a  plOngBr.  Uonkfed  glass  receives 

the  fsnn  of  the 
mould  on  its  in- 
Urioi  as  wcU  as  on 
iUetteriot  surface. 
In  pitMed  glass  tlM 
exterior  siufaoe  is 
modelled  by  tbe 
mouldr  whibt  the 
interior  surface  is 
modelled  by  tbe 
plunger  (fig.  so). 

The  proceu  of 
prcsdng  0tM  was 
introduced  to  meet 
the  dgaand  for 
cheap  table-ware. 
Prcsaed  glass, 
which  bnecenarily 
thick  and  service- 
able, has  well  met 
this  legilioiate  de- 
mand, but  it  also 
caters  for  the  less 
legitimate  taste  for 
cheap  imitations  o{ 
hand<nt  glass.  An 
American  writer 
has  expressed  -his 
•atisfactlontliat 
tae  dayJabouier  can  now  have  on  his  table  at  a  nominal  price 
fbss  dishes  <A  chbonte  des%n,  which  oniy  u  expert  can  di>- 
Unguisfa  from  haod^ost  crystal.  The  deceptive  effect  k  in  some 
CMC*  heightened  by  cuttfiag  over  and  poBshlng  hf  baad  the 
piencd  surface. 

Tbe  tfaas  for  pressed  ware  nrait  be  «oloaria«,  and,  when 
mohea,  must  be  sufficiently  flidd  to  adspt  ittdf  readily  to  the 

iniricades  of  the  moidds,  wUc^  are  often  exceedingly  complex. 
Tht  materials  employed  arc  sand,  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
mds,  cstcBpar  and  in  some  works  carbonate  of  barium.  The 
Mbwing  is  an  analyus  of  a  ipedmen  of  English  ivcsHd  gUas; 
StV  70^B%;  Narf),  i$-38%;  CaO,  $•*$%.  BaO,  417%; 
AJjOj,  0-33%;  and  FeiC^o-10%.  TanksandpoUaiebothused 
l«r  mritlng  tile  glass.  The  motUds  are  made  of  cast  iron.  Tbey 
SK  usoally  hi  two  main  pieces,  a  bsse  and  an  upper  part  or  collar 
of  hinged  sections.  The  plunger  Is  generally  worked  by  a  hand 
Imr.  Hie  opeiatw  knows  by  touch  when  the  phingcr  has 
pKSMd  tbe  0u*  far  enough  to  exactly  fill  the  mouM.  Although 
dw  imuM*  an  bested,  the  surface  of  the  glass  b  always  sli^tly 
mflled  by  contact  whh  the  mould.  For  this  reason  every  jriece 
of  pmaed  g1ass-w«ie,  *i  soon  as  It  it  liberated  from  the  mould, 
h  exposed  to  a  sharp  beat  In  a  small  subsidivy  fvmace  ia  order 
that  tbe  ruffled  surface  may  be  lemovtd  by  rndting.  These 
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amaft  fuitMBM  are  monltar  beatad  by  u  «A  1^09 
pressui*  of  Meua  «c  cotwwtd  air. 

See  Afltoilo  Mart,  An  wOnrim.  mm  JAmW  cbttrvMmUm 
(Amsteidam,  16681}  (Ncft's  work  mi  trandatMl  ioto  Englith  by  C 
Merritt  to  t66a.  and  the  trantlaiion,  Tlu  Arl  of  maHni  Ocii,  was 
pcivBtrly  reprinted  by  Sir  T.  Phillippi.  Bart.,  in  iSafi);  Johann 
Kiinkfl,  VoUstdndttt  Chsnwker-Kunsl  (NuremberE,  tjti);  Apdey 
I*tlUiit.  Curiositui  of  Class-makint  (London,  184Q);  AT  Saosay, 
Marvels  of  Clasi-making  (from  ihe  French)  (London,  1869);  G, 
BontemiM,  Guidt  du  vemer  ^Parii.  l86ti);  L.  i'lliijol,  Le  Vent, 
t»H  hisloire,  sa  fobritalion  (Pans,  i878);W.  Stein,  "  Die  GUKfabri- 
kslion."  in  BoUey's  r^fAnc/oju-,  vol.  iii.  (BrunsMirk.  1S61);  H,  E. 
Binrath,  DU  Clasfabrik^lion  (Hrunswitk,  I«75):  J.  K.ilrk  and  l„ 
lAibmcyr,  Dir  CtasinduUrie  (Vioima,  1S75);  D.  H.  llovestadt, 
Jtnacr  Glot  (Jena,  \<m»>:  Lng,  ti.in-^.  by  J.  D.  and  A.  Eveteli. 
MjciiiiUaii.  1907);  J,  Ik-nriv.iiix.  Lc  Wrrr  el  Ic  trijlj/  (P.-iri^.  1KS7), 
and  La  Vciretit  au  XX'  luSU  (igcj);  Chacirc.  Hjiris  anil  Povn-ll. 
PriHcipJes  of  Cluss-mistirse  (London,  J8K3);  Morilz  V.  Rohi,  Throrit 
mmd  Ceukkkte  dtr  ptulographisikcn  Objektree  (Berlin,  1899);  C.  E. 
GuiiUume,  TraiU  fratiqiu  de  la  thermonUlne  de  prUision  (Paris. 
iftSg);  Louis  CoOigtui,  V«nes  el  tanux  (Paru,  igioo):  R.  Gcrner, 
Die  ClasfabrHuUm  (Vienna.  I  C  Wetnl,  HtrUtHtrnt  p«tttr 
Glaskdrptr  [Viama.  nMlTC.  Wetad.  AorMbH^  mm  Gtask»pir» 
(Vii^nna,  190O;  E.  Tachelnchncr,  AsadhK*  itr  GlaMrilntum 
(Weimar.  1885!;  R.  Dialk.  Aniate  tind  Betrieb  der  Qaifabrike» 
(Leipzig,    1886);   G.   Tammann.    Kiiilallisitrm    und  SchmeUen 

iLcipiig,  I9<i3);  W.  Rotenhain,  "  Some  Properties  o(  Glass."  Tram. 
'J(ifa/  Sodely  (London,  190O.  "  Possible  Direction)  of  Progress  in 

Sitical  Gtass."  Proc.  Oplicai  Cowenlion  (London,  1905]  and  Glast 
aaufacture  (I^ondun.  1908)1  Introductiaa  to  section  I,  Calaloait 
^lit  Opitcai  Cnsmlum  UAodon,  1995}.     _  (H.i..P.;.W.  KmJ 

Hittary  tfCtau  V«uifacfim. 

The  great  limilarity  in  form,  technique  and  decoration  of 
the  earliest  known  specimens  of  glass-ware  suggests  that  the 
ciaft  of  glass-making  origisated  from  «  singie  centre.  Jx  has 
beoi  generally  assumed  that  Egypt  was  the  blrtl^ilace  of  tbe 
glam  ioduttiy.  It  is  true  that  many  cooditiuts  existed  in  Egypt 
bvouraUe  to  tbe  development  of  the  craft.  The  Nile  su^tlied  a 
waterway  for  tbe  conveyaitce  of  fuel  and  for  the  distribution 
of  the  finished  wares.  Materials  were  available  providing  the 
essential  ingredients  of  glass.  The  Egyptian  potteries  aftordcd 
experience  in  dealing  with  vitreous  glazes  and  vitreous  colours, 
anil  from  Egyptian  alabaster-quarries  veined  vessels  were 
wrau^t,  which  may  well  have  suggested  the  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  xigaag  fines  (see  Plate  I.  figs,  i,  4  d)  10  frequently 
found  on  early  specimens  of  glass-ware.  In  Egypti  however, 
no  traces  have  at  present  been  found  of  the  industry  in  a  rudi- 
mentary oooditioa,  and  tlie  vases  which  have  bcoi  "ht^'Hl 
as  "  pifDsitivc  **  bear  witness  to  an  cUbcBatien  of  teduiq[ue 
farinadvanccof tbeexpetimenialperiod.  Tbeeariiestipedmens 
of  glass-ware  which  can  be  definitely  clsjnied  as  Egyptian 
productions,  and  tbe  glass  manufactory  discovered  fay  Dr 
FUndcfS  Pctiie  at  Tell  d  Aaaraa,  beloog  to  tho  pcriod  of  the 
XVUIth  dynasty.  The  comparative  latenea  of  this  period 
makes  it  difficult  to  account  for  tbe  wall  painting  at  Beni  Hawin, 
which  accuratdy  represents  the  process  of  t^asa-blowing,  and 
whkh  is  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Xlth  dynasty.  Dr 
Petile  nmnouma  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  inoceai 
depicted  h  not  gjiwi  blowing,  but  some'  mBtnlhugical  pnocH 
IniAtdiioedawcBe  used  t^iped  with  lumps  of  ciay.  ItbpomBilo 
that  tbe  picture  does  not  represent  Egyptian  ^ass-blowcts,  but 
is  a  travtjler*8  record  of  tbe  process  of  glass-blowing  seen  In  aproe 
foreign  or  subject  oounlry.  The  scarcity  of  specimens  of  early 
glass-ware  actually  found  in  Egypt,  and  the  advanced  techniqoe 
of  those  which  have  been  found,  lead  to  the  toppontkin  that 
^ass-making  was-  exotic  and  not  a  native  industry.  The 
tradition,  recorded  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hut.  xxxvi  63),  ssJgni  tbe 
discovery  of  glass  to  Syria,  and  the  geographical  position  of  that 
country,  its  forests  ss  a  source  of  fuel,  and  its  deposits  of  sand 
add  probability  to  the  tradition.  The  story  that  Phoenician 
merchants  found  a  ^assJike  substance  under  their  cooking  potSi 
which  lud  been  supported  on  blocks  of  natron,  need  not  be 
discarded  as  pure  fiaion.  The  fire  may  well  have  caused  the 
natron,  an  impure  form  of  caifoonate  of  soda,  to  combine  with 
tbe  surrouniSng  sand  to  form  silicate  of  sods,  which,  although 
not  a  pemaneM  ^laas,  is  mffidrntfy  tftiatike  to  tunest  iha 
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imwIWHlj  iif  rrctting  irrnninnnl  Irinipirfiilimlrriil  Ubn- 
over,  niny  (xxxvi.  66)  acinally  records  the  diicovery  which 
eSecud  the  convcnion  of  deUqueKcut  silicMe  of  loda  into 
pennaMat  (bis.  Tha  wordi  are  "  Coeptwadd  mifnei  bpis." 
There  have  been  mtny  conjectures  u  to  the  meaning  of  the 
wordi  "nugnes  Upis."  The  malerial  hu  been  considered  by 
some  (o  be  magnetic  iron  ore  and  by  others  oxide  of  manganese. 
Ogudc*  of  inn  and  manganese  can  only  be  toed  in  glass  manu* 
facMre  in  cwnparatively  amall  quantitica  for  the  pmpOM  of 
colouring  or  neutralizing  colour  in  ^au,  and  ihcir  introduction 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  sufiident  importance  to  be  specially 
icconicd.  In  chapter  a;  of  the  same  book  PUny  describes  five 
varietita  of  "  migncs  l^)is."  One  of  these  he  >ays  Is  found  in 
Hfflg^fi.  it  white  in  colour,  does  not  attract  iron  and  n  like 
pumke  sUne.  This  variety  must  certainly  be  magneto 
linwsbaie.  Magnesian  limestone  mixed  and  fused  with  sand  and 
an  alkaline  carbonate  produces  a  Dcrmancnt  ^ass.  The  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  ^ass  is  placed  oy  Pliny  on  the  banks  of  the 
Utile  river  fielus,  under  the  heights  of  &fouot  Carmd,  where 
•and  suitable  for  glass-makiog  exists  and  wood  for  fuel  a 
abundant.  In  this  neighbourhood  fragments  and  lumps  of  glass 
are  still  constantly  being  dug  up,  and  analysis  proves  thai  ths 
glass  contains  a  coniideiable  proportion  of  magnesia.  The 
district  was  a  glass-making  centre  in  Roman  times,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  inherited  and  perfected  an  indigenous 
industry  of  remote  antiquity.  Ftiny  has  so  accuratdy  recorded 
the  stages  hy  which  a  permanent  glasa  was  developed  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  had  good  reason  for  claiming  for  Syria 
the  disoWeiy  of  glass.  Between  Egypt  and  Syria  there  was 
frequent  intercourse  both  of  conquest  and  commerce.  It  was 
customary  (or  the  victor  after  a  successful  raid  to  cany  off 
AIDed  arfliuiB  at  captives.  It  b  recorded  that  Tahntmta  IIL 
seal  Syrian  artbans  to  Enrpt.  Glua-Uoweia  may  have  been 
amongst  their  captive  craftsmen,  and  may  have  started  the 
Industry  in  EgypL  The  claims  of  Syria  and  Egypt  an  at  the 
present  time  so  equally  balanced  that  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
the  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  glam  industry  at  one  that 
Jus  still  to  be  settled. 

The  "primitive"  vessds  which  have  been  found  In  Egypt  are 
■mall  in  sise  and  consist  of  columnar  stibium  jan,  flattened 
bottles  and  amphorae,  all  decorated  with  ligaag  lines,  tiny 
wide-mouthed  vases  on  feet  and  minute  jugs.  The  vesseU 
of  later  dale  whidi  have  been  found  in  con^deraUe  quantities, 
pttedpally  In  the  coast  towns  and  island»«f  the  MediUrraneaa, 
are  amfrfwrae  and  alabastra,  abo  decotated  with  x^tag  lines. 
The  amithane  (Plate  I.  tigs,  i  and  ■)  tinnlnata  with  a  point, 
or  with  an  unfinisbed  extension  from  the  tefiitlnal  point,  or  with 
a  knob.  The  alabastra  have  short  necks,  are  ilightiy  wider  at 
the  base  than  at  the  shovldcr  and  have  rooaded  bases.  Dr 
PUite  bu  called  attention  to  twe  technical  neeulUrities  to  be 
found  In  almost  every  ipedmen  of  early  iJass-ware.  The 
inner  surface  is  roughened  (Plate  I.  lig.  4  e),  and  has  partides 
of  sand  adhering  to  il,  as  if  (he  vessd  had  been  filled  with  sand 
and  subjected  to  beat,  and  the  inside  of  the  neck  has  the  fmprcs- 
aton  of  a  metal  rod  (Plate  I.  fig.  4  <*).  which  appears  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  neck  with  difficulty.  From  thbevidence 
Z>r  Petrie  has  assumed  that  the  vesseb  wen:  nol  blown,  but 
formed  upon  a  core  of  sandy  paste,  modelled  upon  a  copper  rod, 
the  rod  being  the  core  of  the  neck  (see  Edm:  Art  and 
Ankatetoty).  The  cvi&ncc,  however,  hardly  warrants  the 
nbandonment  of  the  simple  process  of  Mowing  in  favour  of  a 
pracen  which  b  so  diffioiU  that  it  nay  almott  be  said  to  be 
InpoMlble,  and  of  iriiich  there  b  no  rccnd  or  traditkM  eiccpt 
Inconnexionwitlithemaniibctureof imatlbeads.  Thetechiual 
difficulties  to  which  Dr  Petrie  has  caUed  atUntion  seem  to 
admit  of  a  somewhat  less  heroic  explanation,  A  modem  glass- 
blower,  when  making  an  amphora-shaped  vase,  finishes  the  base 
tnt,  fixes  an  Inn  rod  to  the  finbbcd  base  with  a  seal  of  glsw, 
levers  the  vase  from  the  Mowing.  Iron,  and  fini4>e«  the  mouth, 
whibt  he  holds  the  vase  by  the  iron  attadiM  to  its  base.  The 
"  primitive  "  gtass-worker  reversed  this  process.  Having  blown 
the  body  ol  the  vase,  he  finitbed  the  mouth  and  neck  part,  and 


toed  n  sand,  pmfcaUy  boBow,  copper  rad  taiUa  tha  finiAad 

neckbypicssingtbeneckuponlherod  (Plaul.fig.4&).  Having 
severed  the  body  of  the  vaae  from  tbe  blowing  leon,  be  heated 
and  doaed  die  ftacuieed  fame,  whilst  holding  t&e  vue  by  meana 
of  tbe  rod  fixed  in  the  neck,  tfearty  every  ^lecinien  Amn 
traces  of  the  prcsaite  of  a  tool  on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  aa 
well  as  signs  of  the  hose  having  been  dosed  by  mdt  iog.  Occasioo- 
atly  a  knob  or  excfescenoe,  formed  by  the  eesidue  #f  ibe  gbse 
b^iond  the  poiitt  at  which  tbe  bate  lus  Imb  pincbed  tocitber, 
remains  n  »  silest  witun  of  the  pnoes. 

II  ^ass-Mowing  had  been  a  perfectly  new  invention  of  Craaoo- 
Egyptian  or  Roman  times,  some  spedmens  iOuslrating  tbe 
transition  from  core-moulding  to  Mowing  mutt  have  been 
discovered.  The  absence  of  traces  of  (he  transition  strcag^eas 
the  supposition  that  the  revolution  in  technique  merdy  consisted 
in  tbe  discovery  that  it  was  more  convenient  lo  fini^  the  base 
of  a  vcasd  before  its  mouth,  and  such  a  rcvolutioa  would  leave 
no  trace  behind.  The  roughened  inner  surface  and  the  adhering 
partides  of  sand  may  also  be  accounted  for.  The  vessels, 
especially  thote  in  which  many  difierentiy  coloured  tfawei  were 
incorporated,  required  prolonged  aaaealing.  It  is  probable  that 
when  tbe  metal  nd  was  withdrawn  tbe  vetsd  was  filled  wilb 
sand,  to  prevent  collapse,  aitd  buried  in  healed  ashci  to  aimcat 
Tbe  greater  the  heat  of  the  ashes  the  more  wonld  tbe  sand 
adhere  to  and  impress  the  itmer  surface  of  the  vessels.  Tbe 
decoration  of  ngsag  lines  was  probaMy  ^^icd  directly  after 
tlie  body  of  tbe  vase  had  been  blown.  Threads  at  coloured 
molten  glass  were  spirally  coiled  raund  the  body,  aitd,  whilst 
still  visdd,  were  dragged  into  xigzap  with  a  metal  hook. 

Egyft. — The  glass  industry  flourished  in  Egypt  in  Graeco- 
EgyfOian  and  Roman  times.  All  kinds  of  vesseb  were  blown, 
both  with  and  without  moulds,  and  both  moulding  and  cutting 
were  used  as  methods  of  decocatitm.  The  great  variety  of  these 
vesseb  b  wdl  shown  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  Graeco- 
Egyptian  glass  in  the  Cairo  museum,  edited  by  C.  C.  Edgar. 

Another  species  of  glass  manufacmre  in  which  the  Egyptians 
would  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  u  the  to<<aUed 
mosaic  ^ass,  (ocned  by  the  union  of  rods  of  various  colours 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  patlemi  tbe  rod  so  formed  waa 
then  reheated  and  drawn  out  until  reduced  to  a  very  small  size, 
I  sq  in  or  less,  and  divided  into  tablets  by  bdng  cut  trans- 
veisdy,  each  of  these  tablets  presenting  the  pattern  travetting 
its  substance  and  visible  on  each  face.  This  process  was  a» 
doubt  first  pnctiied  in  Egypt,  and  b  never  seen  in  audi  per- 
fection as  In  objecU  <rf  a  deddedly  EQPptian  cbtnwtet.  Veiy 
beautifnl  pieces  ol  ornament  of  an  architectural  cbkncter  are 
met  witl^  which  pnbably  once  served  aa  decorations  of  caskets 
•r  ofher  small  pieces  of  furniture  or  of  trinkets;  also  tragic 
maikt,  human  facet  and  birds.  Some  of  the  last-named  are 
re^OBited  wilb  wcfa  truth  of  eolouriag  and  ddicaqr  cf  detail 
that  even  tbe  separate  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  wdl 
distinguished,  although,  as  tn  an  example  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  htmtan-hcaded  hawk,  the  piece  which  contains  the  figure 
may  tut  exceed  ]  in.  in  its  largest  dimension.  Woriu  of  thb 
description  pnhaMy  belong  to  the  period  when  Egypt  pamrrt 
unden  Roman  domination,  as  similar  <rf)jectt,  tbov^  of  inferior 
delicacy,  appear  to  have  been  made  in  Rome. 

Aisyria. — Early  Atsyrian  glass  b  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  by  a  vase  of  transparent  greenish  ^ass  found  In  tbo 
nortb-wett  palace  of  Nineveh.  On  One  side  of  tbb  »  lion  ia 
engraved,  aind  abo  a  line  of  cuaeifotm  characters,  in  whidi 
b  tbe  name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  7S1  B.C.  Fragments  of 
coloured  passes  were  also  Ipund  there,  but  our  materiab  are 
too  acaaty  to  enable  ut  to  fbrm  any  decided  opinion  as  lo  tbe 
degreeoipecfectiontowhichtheartwascairfediAAssyria.  Many 
<rf  the  specimens  discovered  by  Layard  at  Nineveh  have  all  tbe 
appearance  of  being  Roman,  and  were  no  doubt  derived  from 
theRomaaeotooy,  NinivaCbudiopoUs,  which  occupied  tbe  aame 
•ite. 

Ammm  CioM.— In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  art  of  gUs*- 
making  was  developed  at  Rome  and  other  dties  under  Roman 
rule  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it  reached  a  point  of 
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cvdbBcc  vplklch  Ib  tomt  -mpocts  Imh  abw  Imid  nccllid  or 
potepa  equalled.  It  wy  appear  aaomewbu  ezaggented 
UMStioo  tlut^ua-WMuaEdforBKn-puipOHSiandiD  one  leaae 
man  eitemivdj,  by  the  Ramaw  of  ttt  imperial  period  Umb 
by  OMMtvea  in  th*  peeMiit  day;  b«t  it  k  one  wlnck  caa  be 
bonMOOtbjravidcaGa^ltiiiniethatthenwDr^luifQCwiDdewa 
waa  onbr  sradM«l|)r  ^i-g  itadf  at  tbe  ttaa  when  Hoaan 
civfliiatiaci  suk  yntfr*  the  tonent  of  Gemun  and  Huniiisli 
haibaiiam,  and  ibat  ita  enployiaeDt  for  optical  iutrumenu 
waa  oolf  known  in  a  radinaeataiy  atage;  but  for  domaUk 
ptupoaei,  for  architectunl  deconlioR  and  for  penooat  oma- 
taanlB  gha  waa  imqiMtioAably  nuch  noM  ued  than  at  the 
ptetent  day.  It  must  be  letnanbeml  that  the  Ronnaa  poaMaaed 
BO  fiae  pncdbin  deoonted  with  livdy  coloun  and  a  beautiful 
^aae;  Sasoian  ware  wu  the  most  decontive  kind  oC  pottery 
wkicb  waa  tl«i  BMda.  Colouicd  and  ocaamental  glais  bdd 
upoag  then  mncfa  the  same  place  far  Uble  aervices,  vessels  for 
tailct  use  and  the  like,  as  that  held  amonf  us  fay  poicdaln. 
PUny  Iffta.  Hitl.  xxitL  36, 67)  uDs  us  that  for  dri^Jng  wjmIs 
it  was  even  preferred  to  gold  and  silver. 

Glaas  was  laifely  used  in  pavements,  and  in  thin  plates  as  a 
costiac  lor  walls.  It  was  used  is  windows,  though  hy  no  meaaa 
•■dnsivdy,  mtea,  alabaster  aiftl  abdis  having  been  abo  cm- 
ployad.  Glaaa,  i>  flat  pieces,  auch  as  mi^  be  employed  tor 
windows,  has  beeafbund  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  bouMs,botb  in 
Entfand  and  in  Italy,  and  in  tbo  house  of  the  faun  at  Pottpcii 
a  scnall  pane  in  a  broosc  tnune  lenuins.  Uost  of  the  pietxa 
have  crcdently  bees  mad*  by  cattinc  bat  the  discovery  of 
(lagflwnu  of  sbect-flaaa  at  Sikhester  [noves  that  the  proccM 
of  laaUnc  sbeeC-i^Ms  was  known  to  the  Xocnans.  Mwn  tlia 
window  openings  were  large,  as  waa  the  case  fa)  basilicas  and 
Other  public  buildings,  and  tiven  in  bouses,  the  pieces  of  glass 
wen,  donhtleis,  fixed  in  pierced  slab*  of  marble  or  in  frainca 
of  wood  or  bronze^  The  Komaa  glass  bfawsti  wen  BMaten 
of  aU  ^  ordhiaiy  tnetbods  of  manipuUtion  and  decoration. 
Their  craftsmanship  la  proved  by  the  large  dncraiy  una,  by 
the  jugs  whh  wide,  de^ily  ribbed,  scientifically  fixed  handle*, 
and  by  vessels  and  vases  as  elegant  In  form  and  light  in  wei^t 
aaaBythathavebeentincepcoduccdatMuraBai  Theirtnoulds, 
botfi  for  blowing  htrflow  vcueb  and  for  prealng  ornaments,  were 
at  perfect  for  the  purpoaea  for  which  tb^  were  intended  as  those 
of  the  pecaent  time.  TheiT  decorative  cvtUng  (Plate  I.  fip.  s 
and  6),  which  took  the  fora  of  simple,  incised  lines,  or  bandi  of 
ihaOow  oval  or  besagonal  hollow^  waa  more  aaitcd  to  the 
laatctU  than  tha  deep  prismatic  cntting  of  ccmparativtly 
recent  lintes. 

Tlie  Romans  had  at  their  command,  of  transparent  colours, 
bine,  green,  purple  or  amethystine,  andier,  biown  and  rose; 
of  opaque  cokwrs,  wUtCt  Ua^  icd,  Une,  jellow,  gtcen  and 
onage.  There  are  many  shades  of  tianaparaM  bhie  and  of 
opaqne  bhie,  yellow  and  green.  In  atqr  laige  coBaction  of 
f rapBcnta  it  wmld  be  easy  to  find  eight  or  tea  varielies  of  opaquo 
blue,  rang&Dg  from  lapis  lazidt  to  turqudsa  or  to  lavender  and 
lis  or  aeven  of  opat|ue  green.  Of  red  the  vsrietiea  are  fewer, 
the  ***  a  crimson  red  of  very  beautiful  tint,  and  then  arc 
vuioat  gradationa  from  thi»  to  »  dull  brick  red.  One  variety 
fonas  the  wHmA  of  »  vuy  good  hnitatitm  «(  ponAyry;  and 
there  is  a  didl  tmai^naaeiuaA  ted  wUdi,  when  U^t  is  passed 
thioagh  it,  appears  to  be  of  a  dull  green  hue.  With  these 
colours  the  Roman  vUrariia  mnked,  dthcr  using  them  singly 
er  bkading  them  In  abnoat  cvaiy  ooncovaUa  Gonhinatim, 
wmtiraca.  it  anst  be  owned,  with  n  Mlbnr  gawfir  and  Uatmo- 
niena  cfictt. 

The  glassa  to  which  tiie  Venetians  gave  the  name  "  mtlle 
fioii  "  were  formed  by  arranging  side  by  side  sectioaft  of  ^aas 
cana,  the  canes  tbenaelves  be^  built  up  d  difennt|y  ccicmred 
rada  of  eJass,  and  Umdiat  dwn  tognber  bjr  bnt.  A  mat 
qaantfty  of  amaB  cnpa  and  patacae  wets  made  tqr  tUa  meana  in 
patterns  which  bear  cOosidaahle  resemblanoe  to  the  snifaces  of 
madRpottL  In  tfaeae  every  cdUut  and  every  shadd  of  ctdour 
seem  1«  Wve  been  tried  io  great  wiety  of  eoabulatian  with 
cCict*  BDee  or  lam  pi— if,  bnt  trsoapnsant  vMat  or  pnifle 
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appeantnkMwbiBBtteBMtooBunngRMndcohMK-  AUmi^ 
maat  of  the  vewdb  nf  this  miiic  fiori  gl^  warn  small,  awne  wete 
made  as  large  aa  so  in.  in  diameter.  Imitations  of  natural 
stones  were  made  by  stiiring  together  in  a  cracible  glasaea  of 
different  colours  ot  by  incwporating  fragwenti  of  dUerentlir 
coloured  glasses  hitt  a  aiaaa  «(  neften  ^as  by  mttifr  Om 
variety  is  that  in  which  transparent  faionn  ^aw  is  M  nixed 
with  opaque  white  and  Uue  as  to  lesendde  osyz.  This  waa 
sdmddmes  done  with  great  wccess,  and  very  periea  imitnlmna 
of  the  natural  Mane  were  produced.  SoiaietiNMn  purple  glaia 
is  used  in  placo  of  brown,  probably  nith  the  ihsigii  of  'H*-*'-y 
the  prodous  mutt  bine.  Imiialiona  ef  pofplqny,  nf  Mqiaulm^ 
and  of  gram'te  are  also  met  witb,  but  these  wcfe  ased  dddbr 
in  panwmtats,  and  for  the  decoration  of  wails,  Mtk  pnv> 
poaes  the  onyx-^am  wis  likewise  employ mL 

The  fanwns  cameo  glasa  waa  farmed  by  covering  a  mam  of- 
moUen  gloss  with  one  or  more  Coaling  of  a  dsKerently  tnlound 
glass.  The  nsual  procrss  was  to  gather,  first,  a  small  quantity 
of  opaque  white  ^iw;  to  coat  this  witb  a  thick  layer  ol  trans- 
Jncent  blue  glass;  and,  finally,  to  cover  the  blue  gisss  witb  a 
coating  of  the  white  ^am,  Tlie  outer  coat  was  then  removed, 
from  that  portion  which  was  to  constitute  the  ground,  leaving 
the  lAite  for  the  figures,  fcUage  or  other  amaB>entntioo;  thcae 
were  then  aculpturcd  by  means  of  the  gesMBgraver'a  tools. 
Pliny  DO  doubt  means  to  refer  to  this  when  he  says  (/tal.  But. 
xxxvi,  16.  66),  "  diud  argcnti  modo  caelatnr,"  conttaating  it 
with  the  process  trf  cutting  ghss  1^  the  help  of  a  wheel,  to  wfiich 
he  refers  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  "  tlind  ton» 
tcritur." 

The  Portland  or  Barbertnl  yaae  in  the  British  Museum  Is  Ati 
finest  examine  ol  this  kind  of  woric  which  has  come  down  to  na. 
and  was  entire  until  it  was  broken  into  some  hundred  pieces  hy  a 
madman.  The  pieces,  however,  were  Joined  together  by  Mr 
Donhled^  with  extraordinary  akS,  and  the  beauty  of  daaif& 
and  caecutlon  may  stBl  be  sppredsted.  The  two  other  most 
remaritable  examples  of  this  cameo  glass  are  an  amphora  at 
Maples  and  the  Anidjo  vase.  The  amphora  measurea  t  ft.  |  in.- 
in  height,  r  ft.  7I  in.  in  drcumference;  it  is  shaped  like  the 
esrthero  amphoras  witb  a  foot  far  too  amaB  to  si^port  it,  and 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  stand,  probably  of  gdld;  the  greater 
part  is  covered  with  a  most  exquidte  dodgn  of  garlands  snd 
vines,  and  two  groups  of  boys  gathering  and  trcadiag  grapes 
and  playing  on  various  inetruments  ot  music;  bdow  Ihcsa 
is  a  line  of  sheep  and  goats  in  varied  attitude*.  The  ground 
is  blue  and  the  figures  white.  It  waa  found  In  a  bouse  In  the 
Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii  b  the  year  1S39,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Napl^  It  Is  well  engraved  in  BJcbardsoD'a 
Stuiia  e}  Onamaital  Detigu.  The  Aulcfjo  vase,  in  the  British 
Museum,  la  an  oenochoe  about  pin,  high;  the  ornament  consists 
mainly  <MF  a  most  beautiful  band  of  f^age,  chiefly  of  the  vin^ 
wfth  bunches  of  grapea;  the  ground  is  blue  and  the  omameata 
white;  it  was  fonnd  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  of  the  faun.  It  also 
has  been  engraved  by  Rldmrdson.  The  same  process  wu  uwd 
in  producing  large  tablets,  employed,  no  doubt,  for  various 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a 
fragment  «f  such  a  tablet  «r  slab;  the  figinc,  a  portion  of  which 
remafas,  could  not  have  been  leas  than,  about  14  in.  high.  The 
ground  of  these  cameo  ghsaea  is  most  commonly  transparent 
blue,  but  ■ometime*  opaqtte  blue,  puride  or  dark  brown.  The 
superinqwaed  layer,  which  is  sculptured,  is  generally  opaque 
white.  A  very  few  spedmcm  have  batit  met  with  in  which 
several  oohma  ara  cmjdi^ed. 

At  a  long  interval  after  these  beantifnl  objects  come  those 
vcsieb  which  were  ornamented  either  by  means  coarse  threads 
trailed  over  their  surfaces  and  forming  rade  paitcms,  or  by 
coloured  enamels  merely  placed  on  Ibem  in  lump*;  and  these, 
doobtlcM,  were  dwap  and  oonimnn  warea.  Bnt  a  madifiraiioa 
<rf  the  fiiat-aamed  prooen  was  in  ve  la  the  4th  and  succecAng 
centuries,  ahowing  great  Ingesni^  and  manual  dexterity,— <hat. 
iHUDdy,  in  which  the  added  pertioaa  cf  glass  are  united  to  the 
body  «f  tbe.cup^  not  thraoghoat,  hot  oMy  at  pcrinta,  and  tihea 
sh8pedcltb*rfaytba«beflorlQrlhthand(natcI.flg,3)b  Ite 
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MWdw<  pottkm  {onn  in  woe  itatuca  iucriptioUiaB  o»  k 
c4p  fbttnd  st  Sttawbnrg,  which  bean  the  ot  th*  emperor 
Mali^^^^"  <a^  186-3^0),  on  another  in  the  Vereiaigte  SanoH 
lugcB  at  Htuudi,  and  on  a  third  in  the  Trivulii  collection  at 
AQUn,  where  the  cup  a  while,  the  inscription  green  and  tho 
Mtwoik  hhia.  Pnittbly,  however,  the  finest  example  is  a 
Atria,  k4  in.  hisfa  by  B  in.  wide  at  the  top  mi  4  '■>•  ■>  the 
bottom,  preserved  to  the  treawiy  at  St  Mark  at  Venice.  This 
Is  of  ^aa  of  a  greeniih  hue;  on  the  u^scr  part  is  represented, 
in  relief,  the  chase  of  a  Hon  by  two  men  on  honeback  accompanied 
tgr  dogs;  the  appears  to  be  Byzantine  rather  than 

Koaum,  and  the  style  is  very  bad.  The  figures  arc  very  much 
vodercut.  The  town  part  has  four  nnm  of  drdes  united  to  the 
voMd  at  thou  poiau  done  ^Atm  the  dtdc*  totidi  each  other. 
All  the  other  examples  have  the  lower  porlhn  covered  in  like 
manner  by  a  network  of  cirdo  standing  nearly  a  (juarter  of  an 
iitch  from  the  body  of  the  cup.  An  example  connected  with  the 
^cciaaena  just  desoihed  is  the  cup  bdOB|ia(  to  Baion  Lionel 
dc  RotlBcUid;  thoa^  extenialbr  of  an  tqiaqw  gieenldi  ooloiuv 
ft  B  Iqr  tranniUted  light  of  a  deep  red.  On  the  outside.  In  very 
Ugh  relief,  are  figures  of  Bacchus  with  vines  and  panthers, 
MOM  portions  bdng  boUow  from  within,  othcis  fixed  on  the 
latKHiot.  The  changeability  of  colour  may  remind  us  of  the 
"  calteetTCnioalorai "  which'HadTian  sent  to  Servitnns. 

So  few  exaaiplei  ot  glass  vcsaeb  of  tUa  period  which  have 
boen  painted  in  enand  have  come  down  to  us  that  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  that  art  was  then  practised;  hat  several 
Iptflmw"  have  been  described  irtiich  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
point;  decisive  examples  are  afforded  by  two  cups  found  at 
>^Kq>dev,  in  Dencnarit,  oigravings  of  which  are  pablished  in 
the  AnnaUr  far  Nordisk  OUkyndigfui  i<x  lUt,  p.  305.  These 
are  small  cups,  3  in.  and  i(  in.  high,  3I  in.  and  3  in.  wide,  with 
feet  and  straight  sides;  oh  the  iiu^  are  a  lion  and  a  bull,  on 
tht  smaller  two  birds  with  gr^>a,  and  on  each  some  smaller 
craamenta.  On thelatteraic theletlers DVB. R.  The coionra 
are  vitrified  and  slight^  in  rdid;  green,  blue  and  brown  nay 
be  dtatingulshed.  TTicy  are  found  with  Roman  Uoaia  vessels 
and  other  articles. 

The  art  of  gjaas-making  no  doubt,  UkeaS  ether  art,  deteriotated 
doting  the  decline  of  the  Roaoan  empbe,  but  ft  ii  probable  that 
it  costfnned  to  be  pnctised,  though  with  constantly  decreaaing 
ddltBOtoalyfnRomebatinth^prsvinoes.  Roman  tediniqae 
was  to^fctmd  in  Bymntiom  and  Alexandria,  in  Syria,  in  Sp^, 
in  Germany,  France  and  Britain. 

BaHy  CkHtUan  dud  Bymilint  Class.— Tbt  proceas  of  embed- 
ding g^  and  silver  leaf  between  two  lajKia  of  glass  er^inated 
aa  caiiy  as  the  ist  century,  pnrf«bty  In  Alexandtia.  The  praceai 
'l"*'**^  in  spreading  the  leaf  on  a  thin  film  of  blown  ^ass  and 
pteHing  mdtcn  glass  on  to  the  leaf  so  that  the  molten  glas 
cohered  with  the  film  of  gjan  through  the  ports  of  (he  metallic 
leaf.  If  brfore  this  apfdication  of  the  mokcn  glass  the  metallic 
leaf,  whilst  testing  ma  the  thin  film  of  Mown  i^ata,  was  etched 
with  a  sharp  point,  patients,  emblems,  inscriptions  and  pictures 
amid  be  embedded  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  double 
coating  of  ^asa.  The  [doqucs  thus  formed  could  be  reheated 
and  fashioned  into  the  bases  of  bowb  and  drinking  vessels. 
Inthbway  thcschcalled"  fondid'oro  "oElhecatacombsinRome 
were  made.  They  we  the  broken  bases  of  drinking  vessels 
containing  inscriptions,  emblems,  domestic  scenes  and  portraits 
etched  in  gold  leaiE.  Very  few  have  any  reference  to  Chikllanity, 
but  they  served  as  indestructible  marks  for  indicating  the  porition 
of  intermenU  hi  the  catacombs.  The  fo&di  d'orp  snggrsHd  the 
manufacture  of  jdaquea  of  gold  which  could  be  broken  up  mto 
temerae  for  use  in  mosaics. 

Some  of  the  Roman  artificers  in  glass  no  doubt  migrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practised 
there  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  middle  ages.  One 
at  the  gates  near  the  port  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
glam  houses.  St  Sofia  when  erected  by  Justinian  had  vaults 
covered  with  moaaics  and  Immense  windows  filled  with  plates 
d  iSmm  fitted  into  pktced  maibte  frames;  some  of  the  plates, 
7  to  8  la.  ^do  and  9  to  to  in.  Ugh,  not  blown  bat  cast,  nUch 


ai«  la  ths  windows  may  possMy  date  fren  tbe  boBdhq  e(  the 
drardi.  It  Is  also  recorded  that  picroEd  silver  disks  wm  sa» 
peadcd  by  chstas  and  aapported  gtius  lamps  "  wrought  by  fire." 
Glass  for  moaaics  was  abo  largdy  made  and  exJMrted.  In  the 
8th  ocotmy,  wbca  peace  was  made  between  the  cshph  Walld 
and  the  emperor  Jnsrinian  II.,  the  former  stipulated  tor  a 
({auitity  of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  «(  the  new  mosque  at 
Damascus,  and  in  the  roth  century  the  materials  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  niche  of  the  kihla  at  Cordova  wm  fnniished  by 
Romanus  IL  in  I  be  irth  century  Dcaiderius,  abbot  of  hlonta 
Casino,  aent  to  Constantinople  for  workers  in  moaaic; 

We  have  in  the  woA  of  the  monk  Theophilna,  DhtrHwmm 
artUtm  scicdmUi,  and  In  the  pmbaUy  caifier  work  of  Eimdhn, 
about  the  1 1  th  century,  {nstractlMu  u  to  tho  ait  «f  ghaa-makiag 
ingencral.andalsoasto  the  productioB  of  cakmied  and  eaamded 
vessels,  which  these  writen  q>eak  of  as  being  practised  by  the 
Greeks.  The  only  entire  enamelled  vessel  which  we  can  con- 
fidently attribute  to  Byxantim  art  is  a  small  vkte  pmerved  im 
the  treamy  of  St  Uaifc^  at  Venio.  Iliia  Is  doooiatcd  witfi 
circles  of  rosettes  of  blue,  green  and  red  enamel,  each  surrouiyled 
by  Hues  of  gold;  within  the  drclea  are  little  fignrea  evidently 
suggested  by  antiqae  originals,  andpreeisely  like  sinilaT  figures 
footd  on  camd  ivmy  bogtca  of  BytntiiM  oiiglti  dating  from 
tbeiithortathcentwy.  Two  inacifptiont  In  Cafic  diamcim 
siit(eaadthaVaBa,bnttluy,itw«uMseem,aFenMtdyoniailMMal 
and  deatitvte  of  meanhig.  The  presence  of  these  inscripthma 
may  perhaps  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  vase  was  made 
in  Sicily,  but  by  ByzanUne  workmen.  Hie  doublc~handled 
bine-glass  vase'intbeBfttlshHaaenm,datingfiomthesthccBUicr, 
is  probably  a  chalice,  as  ft  doa^  iciemUei  tho  dullMa  re- 
presented on  cariy  Christian  mrauments. 

Of  uocolonred  glam  brought  from  Constantinople  several 
examples  exist  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  part  of 
the  iriunder  of  the  imperial  city  when  taken  by  the  cmsadeia 
in  1904.  The  ^ass  In  all  is  greenisb,  very  thidi,  with  many 
bubblea,  and  has  been  cut  with  the  vrfieel;  in  some  instances 
drdss  and  cones,  and  in  one  the  otttUiKs  of  the  figure  of  a 
leopard,  have  been  left  standing  up,  the  rest  of  the  surface  having 
booi  laboriously  cut  away.  The  intention  would  seem  to  have 
been  to  Imitate  vessds  of  rock  crystal  The  so-called  "  Hedwig  " 
iJaaaea  may  also  have  erigjnated  fai  Cooatantiaople.  Tliatt  are 
smaB  cups  deeply  and  rudely  cut  with  oonventioaal  reprcscnta- 
tlonsoteB^es,li«is  and  griffins.  Only  aine  sped  mens  are  kaoww. 
The  q>ecbneD  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amateidtmliu  an  ea^ 
and  two  lions.  The  spedmen  In  the  Germanic  Mutenii  at 
Nuremberg  has  two  lions  and  a  griffin. 

AraMMfeGfsn.— The  Saiacenic  ianrion  of  Syria  and  Esypt 
did  not  destroy  the  industry  of  gUts- makings  The  craft  sorvivod 
and  flourished  under  the  Saracenic  rfgime  in  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  In  inventories  of  the  14th 
certury  both  in  Eiii^aad  and  in  France  mention  may  frequently 
be  fotiM  of  ^taas  vessds  of  the  maimfacture  of  DamiKUi.  A 
wilt«  In  the  early  part  of  the  15^1  catuiy  statd  that "  glan* 
making  b  as  important  industry  ai  Halch  (Aleiqxi)."  Edward 
DUlon  (GUut,  190a)  has  very  property  laid  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  enamdled  Saracenic  glass  of  the  13th,  14th  and 
iSth  centuries,  pointing  out  that,  whereas  the  Romaai  and 
Bysantine  Greeks  made  some  crude  and  Ineffcanal  experiments 
in  enamelling,  it  was  under  Saracenic  influence  that  the  pieceases 
of  eoamdling  and  gilding  on  glam  vessels  woe  perfected.  An 
snalysis  of  the  glass  of  »  Caii^e  mosque  lamp  shows  that  ft  Is  a 
■od»Jime  glui  and  conta^  as  much  as  4%  of  aaagMsia.  TfaiB 
large  proportion  of  magnesia  undoubtedly  supplied  the  stability 
required  to  wfthstsnd  the  process  of  enamelling.  The  eAamcOcd 
Saracenic  gUsses  take  the  form  of  flaaks,  vases,  goblets,  beakers 
and  roooque  lamps.  The  enamelled  decoration  on  the  lamps  it 
rettricted  to  lettering,  scrolls  and  conventional  foliage;  on  other 
(Ajecu  figute-cubjectt  of  all  descriptions  are  fredy  tned.  C  H. 
Read  has  pobted  out  a  curious  feature  in  the  oonstructioa  at  the 
enamelled  beakers.  The  base  is  doable  but  the  inner  Unlashaa 
aa  opening  in  the  centre.  IHIloo  hu  suggested  that  tUtceatiat 
rscoiaiqrtaaveiavodtoauKMftawidt.  Itbpoafbl^||0w«v«r» 
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Oal  it  served  no  UMful  pucpose,  but  that  the  const rucikm 

m  «  survival  from  ihc  manufaclure  ol  vmcls  with  fondi  d'oro. 
The  basts  containing  the  embedded  gold  leaf  must  have  been 
welded  to  the  vchcIs  to  which  they  belonged,  in  the  same  way 
U  the  bun  arc  welded  to  the  Saracenic  beakcra.  The  enamelling 
process  vas  probably  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  i3tb 
century;  most  of  the  enamelled  mosque  lamps  belong  to  the 
14 ih  century. 

Vtmttio*  'WhAhec  refugees  from  Padua,  Aqtnleia 

or  other  lulian  cities  carried  the  att'to  the  lagoona  of  Venice 
in  the  5th  century,  ot  whether  it  was  Icamt  from  the  Greeks 
ot  Constantinople  at  a  much  later  date,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  It  would  appear  not  improbable  that  the  former 
was  the  case,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  articles  formed 
of  ' glass  were  in  the  later  days  of  Roman  dviliiatioa  in  constant 
daily  use,  and  that  the  making  of  glass  was  carried  on,  not  as 
DOW  in  Urge  establishment,  but  by  artisans  working  on  a  small 
Kale.  It  seems  nrt&in  that  some  knowledge  of  the  art  was 
preserved  in  France,  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  and  it  seems 
inqnobaUe-  that  it  should  have  been  lost  in  that  archipelago, 
where,  the  traditions  of  ancient  dvilizatioa  must  have  been 
better  prescn'cd  than  in  almost  any  other  place.  Id  52$ 
Cassiodorus  writes  of  the  "  innumerosa  navigia "  belonging 
to  Venice,  and  where  trade  is  active  there  is  always  a  piobabihiy 
that  manufactures  will  flourish.  Ilowiiver  this  may  be,  tlw 
earliest  poative  evidence  of  the  existence  at  Venice  of  a  worker 
in  glass  would  seem  to  be  the  mention  of  Pctrus  Flaviauus, 
pbiolariui,  in  the  ducalc  of  Vitalc  Falicr  in  the  year  logo.  In 
S124  iweaty-niltc  persons  are  mentioned  as  friolari  (t.^.  phiolari), 
and  ia  the  same  century  "  maricgote,"  or  codes  of  trade  regula- 
tions, were  drawn  up  (Mmograjia  della  wtraria  VeiutiaMa  e 
Muriuuit.p.  31q).  Thcmanufacturchadlbcnnodoubtaltained 
considerable  proportions:  in  1363  the  glass-workers  became 
an  iacorporaicd  body;  in  their  processions  ibey  exhibited 
decanters,  scent-bottles  and  the  like;  in  1379  they  made,  among 
other  things,  weights  and  measures.  In  the  latter  part  of  iliis 
century  the  gUss-houses  were  almost  entirely  transferred  to 
Uurano.  Thenceforward  the  manufacture  continued  to  grow 
in  importance;  glass  vessels  were  made  in  large  quantities, 
as  well  OS  glau  for  windows.  The  earliest  eiample  which  has 
aayct  been  described — a  cup  of  blue  glass,  enamelled  and  gilt — 
is,  however,  not  earlier  than  about  1440.  A  good  many  other 
tF'fPp***  have  been  preserved  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
cuie  century:  the  earlier  of  these  bear  a  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  vessels  of  silver  mode  in  the  west  of  Europe;  in  the  later 
as  imitation  of  cUfskal  forms  becomes  apparent.  Enamel 
and  gilding  were  freely  used,  in  imitaiioa  no  doubt  of  the  much- 
admired  vcsseb  brought  from  Damascus.  Dillon  has  pointed 
flut  that  the  process  of  cnameUing  had  probably  been  derived 
bwn  ^liti  with  which  country  Venice  bad  considerable  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Many  of  the  ornamental  processes  which 
«C  admire  in  Venetian  glou  were  already  in  use  in  this  century, 
as  that  of  millc  fiori,  and  the  beautiful  kind  of  glass  knows  as 
"vitro  di  irioa"  or  lace  gloss.  An  elaborate  account  of  the 
processes  of  making  the  vitro  di  trina  and  the  vasi  a  icticdU 
(Plate  L,  fig.  7)  is  9ven  in  Bontemps's  Guide  i»  wmitr,  pp. 
601.61a.  ilany  of  the  examples  of  these  processes  cjjiibit 
atrprising  skill  and  taste,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  produced  at  Ihc  Venetian  furnaces.  That  peculiar 
hind  of  ghss  usually  called  schmebi,  an  imperfect  imitation  of 
calcedony,  was  also  made  at  Vem'ce  in  the  1 5th  century.  Avan- 
turine  glass,  that  in  which  numerous  small  partidcs  of  copper 
are  diffused  through  a  transparent  yellowiih  or  brownish  maas, 
was  not  invented  until  about  1600. 

' '  The  peculiar  merits  of  .the  Venetian  numbctnie  are  the 
dcgaoc*  of  form  and  the  surprising  light  De»  and  thinness  of 
the  sut»tanoe  of  the  vcsseb  produced.  The  highest  perfection 
*ith  regard  both  to  form  and  decoration  was  reached  in  the 
16U1  oentuiy;  subaeqaently  the  Venetian  workmen  aomewhal 
ibtHcd  Ibdr  skill  hr  siyfiV  <>tnvi«aat  forms  to  ve«eh,  making 
Uakiacglyin  &i  the  fcirms  of  ships^  lioas,  UrdSt  whales  and 


Besides  the  making  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  the  fsctociesef 

Murano  had  for  a  long  period  almost  an  entire  monopoly  of 
two  other  branches  of  the  art — the  making  of  mirrors  and  of 
beads.  Allcmpta  to  make  mirrors  of  glass  were  made  as  early 
as  AJK  1317,  but  even  in  the  i6th  century  mirrors  of  steel  were 
sUll  in  use.  To  make  a  really  good  mirror  of  glass  two  things 
are  required — a  plate  free  from  bubbles  and  striae,  and  a  method 
ol  applying  a  &lm  'of  metal  with  a  uniform  bright  surface  free 
from  defects.  The  i»inci[^  of  applying  metallic  films  to  i^as* 
seems  lo  ha\-e  been  known  to  the  Romans  and  even  to  the 
EgyjiiianSf  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  Neckam  in  the  nth 
century,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  until  the  t6th 
century  that  the  process  of  "  silvering  "  mirrors  by  the  use  of  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  had  been  perfected.  During  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  Venice  exported  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
mirrors,  but  France  and  England  gradually  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  art,  and  in  1773  only  one  glass-house  at  Uoiano 
continued  to  make  mirrors. 

The  making  of  beads  was  probably  practised  at  Venice  froaa 
a  very  early  period,  but  the  earliest  documentary  evkfence 
bearing  on  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
the  14th  century,  when  prohibitions  were  directed  against  thon 
who  made  of  gloss  such  objects  as  were  usually  made  of  crystal 
or  other  hard  stones.  In  the  i6th  centuo'  it  had  become  a  trade 
of  great  importance,  and  alwut  1764  twenty-two  fumaces  were 
employed  in  the  production  of  heads.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century  from  600  to  1000  workmen  were,  it  Is  stated, 
employed  on  one  branch  of  the  art,  that  of  ornamenting  beada 
by  the  help  of  the  blow-pipe.  A  very  great  variety  of  patterns 
was  produced;  a  taiifl  of  the  year  iSoe  contains  an  ennmcntiOB 
of  561  spedes  and  a  vast  number  of  sub-species. 

The  efforts  made  in  France,  Germany  and  En^aod,  in  the 
17th  and  i8lh  centuries,  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  gUss 
in  those  countries  had  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  industiy 
of  Murano.  The  inventioB  of  ccriourless  Bohemian  gbus  brou^t 
in  its  train  the  practice  of  cutting  ^ass,  a  method  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  which  Venetian  glau,  from  its  thinness,  was  ill  adapted. 
One  remarkable  man,  Giuseppe  Briati,  exerted  himself,  with 
much  success,  both  in  working  in  the  old  Venetian  method  and 
also  in  imiuting  the  new  fashions  invented  in  Bohemia.  Ho 
was  especially  successful  in  making  vases  ud  drcuhtr  ditbea  of 
vitro  di  trina;  one  of  the  bttcr  in  the  Correr  collection  at  Venice, 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  hb  glass-house,  measures  JS 
centimetres  (nearly  33  in.)  in  dUmeter.  The  vases  made  by 
him  are  as  elegant  in  form  as  the  best  of  the  Cinq  accent o  pedot^ 
but  may  perhaps  be  disiingulsbed  the  superior  parity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  glass.  He  also  made  with  great  taste  and 
skill  brge  lustres  and  mirrors  with  frames  of  glass  ornamented 
cither  in  Intaglio  or  with  foliage  of  various  colours.  He  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  working  pnctbed  in  Bobenin 
by  disguidng  himsdf  as  a  potter,  and  ihua  worked  for  three 
years  in  a  Bohemian  glaa^hoose.  In  1736  he  obluned  a  patent 
at  Venice  to  manufaictute  glass  in  the  Bohemian  inaoncr.  He 
died  in  177a. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  was  accompanied  by  intermption  of 
trade  and  decay  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  last.yeara  of  the 
iSth  and  beginning  of  the  igth  century  the  glan-malting  of 
Murano  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  1838  Signor  Bussolin 
revived  several  of  liie  ancient  processes  of  glass-wt^ing,  and 
this  revival  was  carried  on  by  C.  Pietro  Bigu^  in  1845,  atui 
by  others,  and  later  by  Salviati,  to  whose  succearfol  cffocta  tho 
modern  renaissance  of  Venetian  art  gloss  is  prindpally  due. 

The  fame  <^  Venice  in  gbss-making  so  com[jetdy  edipsed 
that  of  other  Italian  dties  that  it  b  difficult  to  leom  much 
respecting  their  prt^ress  in  the  art.  Hartshorae  and  DiUoo  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  fmpntant  part  plqnd  by  tbe  little 
Liguriaa  town,  Altarc,  as  a  cmtre  from  which  glass-workers 
migrated  to  bU  ports  of  Europe.  Itissaidtfaat  tbeglassindustry 
was  cstobKshed  at  AJUre,  in  the  itlh  century,  by  French 
cnftamem.  In  the  14th  ontsry  Mvrancae  sla»«oAen  settled 
there  ind  devdoped  the  tadUbi).  Ix  vmem  'Qu^  «3k 
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PidiM,  Hantiu,  Fcnan,  Rneuu  and  Adotoft.  fit  t6j4 
thcfc  wen  twtt  gbn-twuMS  io  Rmne  ud  «m  in  FlndeiKe;  but 
whether  any  of  tbeseproduecdonunaitedveudBiorodyBnlcles 
«f  common  lue  uid  wtadow  glw,  would  not  *pptu  to  have  as 
yet  been  awertaiiMil. 

'Girmtmy — Glm-mikiiig  to  Cetnuy  during  the  Roman 
pettod  Mema  to  have  bem earned «ii«n«naivd]rln  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cologne.  TbeColognemiMcuincon1ainsmaiiyspcdmeB9 
of  Roman  ^ass,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  f<Hr  their  cut 
derontion.  The  croft  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  n  native  induatiy  was  devdoped.  This  Industry 
must  have  won  tome  tepuiatton,  for  bi  738  the  abbot  of  J  arrow 
appealed  to  the  bbhop  of  Mainz  to  send  Kim  a  worker  in  glass. 
There  are  few  records  of  ^ass  manufacture  In  Germany  before 
Ibebegiiniingaf  the  i6lh  century.  Tbe  positions  of  the  factories 
were  detemfned  I9  the  nqiply  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  snbse- 
<|UeHly,  when  the  craft  of  ^aia*€uttii«  was  introduced,  by  the 
accessibility  of  water-power.  The  vessels  produced  by  the 
ifttb-century  glau-workcra  in  Germuiy,  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries  are  closely  allied  in  form  and  decotatioD.  The  gloss 
b  cokNUed  (genenlly  gnen)  and  the  decoration  coodMs  of  ^ass 
tbnads  sad  glaaa  Mnds,  or  pmnu  ("  Nuppen  ").  Tfifc  use  of 
threads  and  prunU  is  illustrated  by  the  development  of  the 
"  Rocmer,"  to  popular  as  a  drinking-glass,  and  as  a  feature 
in  Dutch  studies  of  ititl  life.  The  "  Igel,"  a  squat  tumbler 
covered  with  prunta,  gave  rise  to  the  "  Knutsrunk,''  which  is 
likcthe''jgel,*'ballongeraiKlitarTow-watsted.  The"  Roemer" 
ttaelf  consists  of  a  cup,  a  short  waist  studded  with  pmnts  and 
a  toot.  The  foot  at  first  was  foimed  by  cdUng  a  thread  of 
ffam  round  the  base  of  the  waist;  but,  subsequently,  an  t^n 
glass  cime  was  joined  to  the  base  of  the  waist,  and  a  glass  thread 
was  coiled  i^n  the  surface  of  the  cone.  The  "  Paas^," 
another  popular  drinkinfHglass,  Is  cylindrical  in  form  and  marked 
with  horizontal  rings  of  glass,  i^aced  at  regular  intervals,  to 
indicate  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  taken  at  a  draught. 

Inthe  edition  of  1581  of  the  ^r«inda^a  by  Georg  Agricola, 
there  Is  a  woodcut  showing  the  interior  of  a  German  ^ass 
lactDry,  and  glass  vessels  both  finished  and  nnfintsbed. 

In  1418  a.  Hurancse  ^as-workcr  set  up  a  furnace  in  Vienna, 
and  another  furnace  was  built  in  the  same  town  by  an  Italian 
in  i486.  In  1531  the  town  council  of  Nuremberg  granted  a 
St^idy  to  attract  teachers  of  Venetian  technique.  Many 
apedmens  exist  of  German  winged  and  enamelled  glasses  of 
Venetian  character.  The  Venetian  influence,  however,  was 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  native  glass-workers  adc^ted 
the  process  of  enamelling,  but  applied  It  to  a  form  of  decoration 
diaractcristicaUy  German.  On  tall,  roomy,  cylindrical  glasses 
they  painted  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  electore  of  Germany, 
6r  the  imperial  eagle  bearing  on  its  wings  the  arms  of  the  states 
oompostng  the  empin.  The  earliest-known  txamjta  of  these 
enamelled  glasses  bears  the  date  1553.  They  were  immensely 
popular  and  the  fashion  for  them  lasted  into  the  i8th  century. 
Snne  of  the  later  q>edmenB  have  views  ol  dtics,  battle  scenes 
and  processions  painted  in  grisaille. 

A  more  important  outcome,  however,  of  Italian  influence  was 
the  production,  in  emulation  of  Venetian  glass,  of  a  ^ass  made 
<rf  refined  potash,  lime  and  sand,  whkh  was  more  colourless 
than  the  material  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  This  colourless 
potasli-lime  glass  has  always  been  known  as  Bohemian  glass. 
It  was  well  ad^ued  for  receiving  cut  and  engraved  decoration, 
and  in  these  processes  the  German  craftsmen  proved  tbcraselves 
to  be  exceptionally  skilful.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
Rndolph  IL  brought  Italian  rock-cryst^  cutters  from  Mi&n 
to  take  control  of  the  crystal  and  glass-cutting  works  he  had 
established  at  Prague.  It  was  at  Prague  that  Caspar  Lehmann 
and  Zacfaaiy  Belter  leamt  the  craft  of  cutting  (jass.  George 
Schwanhart,  a  pupil  of  Caapar  Lehmann,  started  glass-cutting 
at  Ratnboov  and  ^tout  1690  Stephen  Schmidt  and  Hermann 
Schwinger  iatioduced  the  crafts  of  cutting  aitd  engraving 
^••s  in  Nuremberg.  To  the  Cermam  mutt  be  credited  the 
diicBvcfy.  or  devalapniEiit,  of  oolouricss  poUsbJime  .^ass, 
tke  idatndiwtioa  ef  the  cnfu  of  oittliic  and  agEaviBg  on 


l^as^  the  invention  by  M.  Schwanhart  of  the  proceu  of  etching 
on  glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  add,  and  the  rediscovery  by 
J.  Kunkrf,  who  was  director  of  the  glass-houses  at  Potsdam  in 
1679,  of  the  method  of  making  copper-ruby  glass. 

Lew  Comniries  and  Hie  United  Prarinees. — The  glass  industry 
of  the  Low  Cotmtries  waschiclty  influenced  by  Italy  and  Spain, 
whereas  German' influence  and  technique  predominated  in  the 
United  I*rovinces.  The  history  of  glass-making  in  the  provinces 
is  stmosi  identical  with  that  of  Germany  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  processes  of  scratching,  engraving  and  etcUng 
were  brought  to  great  perfection. 

The  earliest  record  of  glass-making  m  the  Low  Countries 
consists  in  an  account  of  payments  made  in  1453-1454  on  behaX 
of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  to  "Gossiun  de  Vieugtiie, 
Matlre  Vorrier  de  LiUe  "  for  a  glass  fountain  and  four  glass 
plateaus.  Schuermans  has  traced  Italian  glass-workers  to 
Antwerp,  Li^,  Brussels  and  Namur.  Antwerp  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Kluranese,  and  Lif^  the 
headquarters  of  the  Altaiists.  Guicriardin!  in  his  description 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  1563,  mentions  g)ass  as  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export  to  England. 

In  1 599  the  privilege  of  making  .**  Voirea  de  cristal  1  la  fascbon 
Veniae,"  was  ^ntcd  to  Philippe  de  Gridotphi  of  Antwerp. 
In  1613  Anthony  MioUl,  a  Muranese,  addressed  a  petition  tn 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  for  pcrmis^on  to'  make  glasses,  vases  and 
cups  of  Ene  crystal,  equal  to  those  of  Venice,  but  to  be  scid  at 
ene-tkiid  less  than  Venetian  glasses.  In  i&ti  Jean  SavoncttI 
"  gentUhomme  Verrier  de  Murano "  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  glass  in  Brussels.  The  Low  Country  glasses  are  dosdy 
copied  from  Venetian  models,  but  generally  are  heavier  and 
less  elegant.  Owing  to  the  fashion  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters 
introducing  glass  vases  and  drinking-glasses  into  their  paintings 
of  still  life,  interiors  and  scenes  of  conviviality,  Holland  ai>d 
Belgium  at  the  present  day  possess  more  accurate  records  of 
the  products  of  their  ondent  glass  factories  than  any  other 
countries. 

Spain. — During  the  Roman  occupation  Pliny  states  that  i^ass 
was  made  **  per  Hispanias  "  (Nat.  Hitl.  xxxvi.  s6.  66).  Traces 
of  Roman  glass  manufactories  have  been  found  in  Valencia 
and  Murda,  in  the  valleys  which  run  down  to  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  near  the  month  of  the  Ebro.  Little  is  known  about 
the  condition  of  glass-making  in  Spain  between  the  Roman 
period  and  the  ijth  century.  In  the  13th  century  the  craft  of 
glass-making  was  practised  by  the  Moors  in  Almeria,  and  was 
probably  a  survival  from  Roman  times.  The  system  of  decorat- 
ing vases  and  vessels  by  means  of  strands  of  ^ass  trailed  upon 
the  surface  in  knots,  xigeags  and  trellis  work,  was  adopted 
the  Moors  and  is  characteristic  of  Roman  craftsmanship.  Glass- 
makiog  was  COTtinued  at  Pinar  de  la  Vidriera  and  at  Al  Castrfl 
de  la  Pens  into  the  17th  century.  The  objects  produced  dww 
no  sign  of  Venetian  influence,  but  are  iGstinctly  Oriental  in  form. 
Many  of  the  vessels  have  four  or  as  many  as  eight  handles,  and 
are  decorated  with  serrated  ornamentation,  and  with  the  traded 
strands  of  glass  alrcat^  tefencd  tOb  The  glaxs  is  getaenUy  of  a 
dark-green  colour. 

Barcelona  has  a  long  record  as  n  centre  of  the  glass  industry. 
In  1334  a  munidpaJ  cdicf  was  issued  forbidding  the  vectioo 
of  glasB-furnaoes  witlnn  the  dty.  In  145;  the  ^hss-maken  of 
Barcelona  were  permlttcdtoformagild. .  JeronimoFaulo, writing 
in  1491,  says  that  glass  vessels  of  various  sorts  were  stet  thence 
to  many  places,  and  ev«t  to  Rome.  Maifoeus  Sicuhia,  writing 
early  in  the  [6ih  century,  says  that  ;tbe  beat  glass  waa  made  at 
Barcelona;  and  Gaqwr  Banefres,  in  liisCkri»i«gra^iUa,publisbed 
in  1561,  states  that  the  ^aas  made  at  Barcelona  was  almost 
equal  to  tliat  of  Venloe  and  that  large  quanSttes  were  esponed. 

The  aatfaor  of  the  AOanU  upaM,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
i8th  ceaiwy,  says  that  excellent  glass  was  etiU  made  at  Barcdooa 
on  Venetian  models.  The  Italiui  infltience-  was  stton^y  fdt 
in  Spain,  but  Spanish  writen  have  given  no  ptadse  Infonnatioo 
as  to  when  It  was  introduced  or  whence  It  came.  Schuermans 
hat,  heflnver,  dhcovcnd  iteanM*  of  nen  ^aa  twenty  ItaHaiM 
who  found  tlicir  way  Into  Spnin,  in  tome  cues  by  way  of  fliBden, 
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me  vox  lucCTMfui  lo  tlBftrtlm  the  ViHtiui  Mylt,  and  suny 
tpedmeiu  sunmscd  to  have  origiiuited  from-MunLDO  nit  te«Uy 
Spantsfa.  la  addition  to  the  woits  at  Barcetona,  the  woru 
which  diiefly  affected  Venetian  metl^pds  were  those  ol  Cadabo 
IB  the  pnv&ce  of  Toledo,  fooiided  in.  the'  i6th  centniy,  and  the 
«orttt  estabUshed  In  i6So  at  San  Martin  de  Valdd^edas  to 
Avila.  Time  were  also  works  at  Valdemaqueda  and  at  VUSa' 
InnCB.  In  1680  the  works  in  BaiccbMia,  Valdemaqueda  and 
VQlafranca  are  named  in  a  royaj  Kheduk  giviDg  the  flkm  at 
lAichgUiswastobetddinhladrid.  Ininsinpntast^HB 
works  were-enabUlhed  at  Recoenoo  In  the'  province  ot'Cmaeg, 
mainly  to  supply  Madrid.  The  royal  ^ass  manufactory  of  La 
Gianja  de  San  Ildcfonao  was  founded  about  1735;  in  Uw  fint 
instance  for  tbe  manufactuio  of .minoi  piatca,  but  nAoeqnently 
fat  tbe  prodactioa  id  met  and  ti^de-ique  to  t)it  FnaA  ttyk; 
The  ofajettf.pioduoed'  anf  mbaUy  of  .white  «leu-  glaa^  cut, 
CBgraved  anid  gilded.  Enfraytd  flowo^  views  and  devicea 
Vt  often  combined  with  deatrative  cutting  •  Don  Si|ismunda 
Bran  ia  ^edited  with  tbe  tovention  of  permanept  giUiac  fixed 
bybeu.  Spanidi  iJaas  ii  «d  RimMnted  to  the  Vieteoa  aJM 
Albttt  Museum. 
Prane€, — ^Fliny  state*  that  glass  was  made  in  Gaul,  and  there 
reason  to  bdteve  that  it  was  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  00  a  conatdemble  scale.  There  were  glass  making  dist<icts 
bath  in  Normandy  and  in  Pgitoo. 

little  information  can  be  gathered  conccning  the  ^ass 
industry  faelwten  the  Roman  pesiod  and  tlie  14th  century, 
k  is  rcconjed  tliat  in  tbe  jtfa  century  the  abbot  of  Weaimostb 
in  EngUod  obtained  artifice^  to  glM».fn>m  France;  and  tfam 
I  b  a  tradition  that  in  tbe  nth  century  glase^weiheia  "tiirnH 
I  fmm  Nomandy  and  Bnttany  and  set  19  works  U  Abaro  near 
Genoa. 

In  i3o>  -window  gtasa,  piobaUy  crown-gius,  was  made  at 
Ben  le  Fortt  in  tbe  depoitraent  of  Uk  £an.  In  1416  these 
works  were  in  tbe  hands  of  Bohto  and  Lebaa  Catchard,  but 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Le  VaiUants. 

Ia  1398  Humbert,  tfae  dauj^o,  granted  a  part  ef  the  forest 
of  Chamboranl  to  a  glass-worker  named  Guionctoa  lbs  oondiliMi 
tbst  Ouiooet  should  »upply  him  with  vessels  of  gtosa. , 

In  14O6  tbe  abbess  of  St  Cmfi  of  Poitiem  reoeived  a  gross 
of  glasaea  from  the  {jasB-works  of  La  Fenjire,  foe  the  |»vilcge 
I     of  gathering  fern  for  the  msnutoctwc  of  potash. 

In  Franct^  as  in  other  countries,  eflorta  were  made  to  tottt^ 
dice  Italian  methods  of  glass-working.  Schuermana  in  his 
researches  disGoveied  that  during  the  xslh'  and  t6th  centuries 
auoy  ^ass.work«i3,'left  Altare  and  settled  to  France, — the 
Sarcddi  migrated  to  Poitou,  the  Ferri  to  Provence,  tbe  Massari  to 
Lomioe  and  Hie  Bormioli  to  Normandy.  In  issr  Henry  II. 
gf  France  established  at  St  Germain  en  Layc  an  Italian  named 
Muiio;  he  was'  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  of  Altare  origto.  In 
1J98  Henry  IV.  permitted  two  "  genlil  bommes  verriers  "  from 
Mantua  to  settle  at  Rouen  in  <vdcr  to  make  "  vents  de  cristal, 
verres  dorfe  enmul  et  autres  ouvrsfcs  qui  ae  font  en  Veni8&" 

France  assimilated  the  craft  of  ^ass-making,  and  her  cOifts- 
Bten  acquired  a  wide  npuuticfn.  Lorraine  and  Nwnandy 
ippear  to  have  been  the  most  important  centres.  To  Lorraine 
bekmg  tbe  well-known  names  Henneael,  de  Thieny,  dv  Thisac, 
dcHoux;  and  to  Normandy  the  namcadcBaogac^deCtoqueray 
le  Vaillant  and  de  Brossard. 

.  In  tbe  17th  century  tbe  manuCacture  of  nurrof  glass  became 
sn  impcfftant  branch  <d  the  indwtry.  In  1665  a  manufactory 
was  established  in  tbe  Faubourg  St  Antoine  in  Pan^  aad  another 
at  Tour-la-ViUc  near  Cherbourg. 

Louis  Lucas  de  Ncbou,  who  succeeded  de  Cscqueiay  at  tbe 
wotks  at  Tour-la-ViUe,  moved  in  1679  lo  the  works  m  Pass. 
Here,  in  t686,  in  coQjunction  with  A-  Tbevait,  be  succeeded 
in  pnfcaiog  the  prace«a  of  casting  plate-glass.  Kizm  ptolcs 
previous  to  the  tovention  had  been  made  from  blown  "  sheet  " 
gUia,  and  were  onuequently  very  limited  in  siza-  De  Nebou's 
(KQcess  oi  rolliog  molten  glus  poured  on  an  iron  table  wadercd 
the  manufacture  of  veiy  laixe  plates  possible. 


Tba  UteafaaloiieJUyak  das  GUfleawae  removed to^s«M  (D 
the  CUUcfcu  de  St  Gobato. 

Ia  the  iStlr  century  the  manufacture  of  somt  A  verr§  had 
become'  so  nqjjected  that  the  Academy  of  Scaeacea  to  tm 
oSeied  a  prise  for  an  essay  on  ihe  nwaat  by  wbieh  the  induatty 
ndght  be  levfvod  Qabaite,  ifiilatedlif  ok*  siidiiia^). 

The  CaDKMia  Baccant  wMfcs,  Ittr  making  ciyi^  i^us,  wen 
founded  to  181&  by  d'Artiguta. 

BfHliik  Gtofr.— The  recoids  of  tlam-mnlring  in  England  are 
mceedinglyaMagie.  Tbeie  ia&eaaon  to  beUeve  that  during  the 
Romaa  oocupatieac  ttw  omft  waa  carried  oa  to  imfal  paita  «l 
the  oouatfy.  ■  Renaini  of  a  Ronan  tfaaa  maaufactotyof  eoft- 
aideraUe  extent,  were  discovered  near  the  Uffu-hynw  Ship 
Canal  at  Wanrington.  Wherever  the  Romans  settled  gtoss 
vessds  .and  Pigments  oCgtoK  have  been  feuad.  lliere  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  industry  survived  tbe  witbdiawal 
Of  tbe  Roman  garrison. 

It  is  probable  that  tbe  glats  drinking-vessels,  which  have  ban 
found  to  pre^Christian  AnglorSaxon  tombs,  were  intnduced 
foMt  Germany.  Sonte  aie  elaborate  to  doign  and  bear  witataa 
to  advanced  technique  ol  Roman  dumcter.  In  675  Bmedtet 
Biseop,  abbot  of  Weaiaouth,  waa  obliged  to  obtato  gUm-woriteia 
from  France,  and  in  758  Cutbbert,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  appealed 
lo  the  bishop  of  Mains  to  send  him  artisans  to  manufacture 
"  irindows  and  vessela  of  glass»  because  tbe  Ent^  w«e  ignonnt 
aadhdplesB."  Except  for  tbe  statement  in  Bedetkat  the  French 
artisans,  seat  by  Benedict  Biloop,  tnugbt  .their  cnft  to  tb« 
En^sh,  there  b  at  present  no  evidence  of  gUss  having  been  made 
to  England  between  the  Roman  period  and  the  13th  century. 
In-some  deeds  lelaling  to  the  paciab  of  Chiddii^foldt  to  Suney, 
.  of  a  daU  not  later  than  lan  a  ffaat  is  RCosdcd  of  twenty 
aeres  of  Jud  to  Lawicaoe  "  vftrearins,"  aad  la  anpthat  deed; 
of^dMUt  tiSo,  the  "ovenhusveld  "  is  mentioned  as  a  bouodaryt 
This  fidd  has  been  Identified,  and  pieces  of  crudble  and  fragments 
'  *i  ghus  have  been  dug  tv.  Thm  is  asotbec  deed,  dated  1304 
which  meotioBS  one  William  "  k  veiir  "  of  CUddiogfeld. 

About  1350  caasideiaUe  quantities  of  oiriouileM  flat  glass 
were  supplied  fay  John  Atemayn  of  ChiddingfiM  for  glaaiag 
the  *indowB  m  St  George's  ch^,  Windsor,  and  in  the  chapd 
of  St  Stephen,  Westminstce.  tbe  name  Alusayn  (Alemas) 
suggesu  a  foreign  oaigia.  In  1380  Jolin  Glaaewtyth,  a  StaAird' 
shire  glass-worker,  came  to  work  at  Sbucwwode,  Klflllefdt 
and  there  made  brodfr-^BS .  and  vessels  for  Joso,  widow  of 
John  Sherterc. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  flat  i^saa,  known  respectively  ss 
"  brode-^as  "  and  "  >lorntandy  "  glass.  The  fonncr  was  omde, 
as  described  by  Tbcopbilus,  itom  flinders,  which  were  qiltt< 
reheated  and  flattened  mto  square  sheets.  It  was  known  as 
Lorraine  gUs%  and  subsequently  as  "  German  sheet "  ot  sfaeet- 
glass.  Norm.indy  .^ass  was  made  from  glass  cfrdcs  or  dbks. 
When,  to  after  years,  the  piocess  was  perfected,  the  glan  was 
kaown'  as  "crown"  glass.  In  1447  Engliah  flat  glam  il 
mentioned  in  the  coDtract  for  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  but  disparagingly,  as  tbe  contractor  binds 
hioiaelf  not  to  use  it.  In  i486,  however,  it  is  refmcd  to  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  superior  to  "  Dutch,  Venice  or 
Notmandy^aas."  The  industry  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered, 
for  when  in  1567  on  inquiry  was  made  as  to  Its  condition,  it  was 
sacertatoed  that  only  snutU  rough  goods  were  being  made. 

In  tbe  i6th  century  the  fashion  for  using  glass  veisds  of 
ornamental  character  spread  from  Italy  toltf  France  and  EngUnd. 
HctiQ'  VIII.  had  a  large  ooUectkin  of  glass  dilnkingrvcssels 
chiefly  of  .  Venetian  mamifadure.  Hie.  incmasing  denUnd  for 
Venetian  drluking-gUsscs  suggested  the  poiaibility  of  m^ing 
similar  gUaa  in  En^nd,  aad  various  altmpta  were  made  ta 
hitroduoe  Venetian  workmen  and  Venetian  methods  of  maout 
factuie.  In  1550  eight  Muncnese  gfass-Uowen  wese  woduog  to 
or  near  the  Tower  of  London.  They  had  left  Muiano  owing  to 
slacknem  of  tmde,  but  bud  been  rccaUed,-«nd  appealed  la  tbe 
Council  of  Tea  to  Venice  to  bo  allowed  lo  complete  their  coatncl 
to  London.  Seven  of  these  glass..workers  left  London  in  ihe 
following  year,  but  one,  Josqtbo  Caoselari.  tcmainad  and.  joinoi 
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nemn  Oivato,  &  Dutdunu.  U  1J74  jKob  VetatiUal,  » 
fugltlvB  Venetlmn,  midlng  In  Antwup,  <d>uiiied  a  patent  for 
naUnf  drlnklng-gluiM  in  London  "luch  u  mm  made  in 
Muniw."  Ha  MttbUihcd  works  in  Cntched  FtIbm,  and  to  him 
li  probably  doe  the  Introduction  of  the  use  o(  soda-asb,  made 
from  Mawwd  and  leadde  plants,  In  place  of  the  erode  potash 
Btade  fioB  fem  and  wood  ashes.  Hte  inanufactoty  was  burnt 
down  in  1575,  but  was  rebuilt.  He  afterword*  raowd  his  woriu 
to  Wtadwsler  House,  Broad  Street.  TheiC  fs  a  small  goUct 
(PL  I.,  fir  8)  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  attributed  lo 
VerwIUnL  It  fs  Venetian  in  charaaer,  of  a  brownie  tint,  with 
two  white  enamel  rings  round  the  body.  It  b  decorated  with 
dlaatond  or  itetl-p^t  etching,  and  bears  on  one  side  the  date 
1586,  and  on  the  oppoaite  side  the  words  "  In  Godbalml  trasL" 
Vcmelllnl  died  in  1606  and  was  buried  at  Down  in  Kent.  In 
tn*  the  Bread  Street  wwks  had  been  taken  over  by  Jenme 
Bowes.  They  afterwards  psssed  Into  the  bands  of  Sir  R.  Mansel, 
and  in  i4i8  Jams*  Howell,  author  of  EpisMaa  Ho^iow,  was 
acting  as  steward.  The  workscontinaed  in  operation  until  1641. 
During  weavatlons  In  Broad  Street  In  1874  nwny  fiaglDcata 
of  glaM  wen  found;  amongst  tbem  were  piut  of  a  wine^faua, 
a  square  tecnt-bottle  and  a  idanfitM  ittm  coatalnlng  a  ^ifaal 
thnad  of  white  enamel 

A  greater  and  more  tatting  iafloence  on  English  glan-n^dng 
came  from  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1567  James 
CattI  of  AMwcrp  stated  that  be  had  erected  two  glass-bouses 
at  "  reniefbl "  (Femfold  Wood  In  SusMi)  for  Nnmandy  and 
LortsJne  glass  for  windows,  and  had  brought  ovtr  workmen. 
From  this  period  began  the  records  in  England  of  the  great 
glass-making  faidles  of  Henneael«  de  Thietry,  du  Thisac  and  du 
Hoax  from  Lomiae,  and  of  da  Bongar  and  de  Cacqucray  from 
Noraasdy.  About  this  tine  gtass-works  were  established  at 
Ewhutsl  and  AUocd  i»  Sumy,  Lozwood,  Kirdford,  Wisboron^ 
and  Pttworth  tn  Sussex,  aad  Seveno^  and  Pcmhurst  la  Kent. 
Beginaing  in  Sussei,  Suney  and  Kent,  vliere  wood  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  the  fon^  glass-woTkcn  and  tbdr  deaoendanta 
nlgiated  from  plaee  to  place,  always  driven  by  the  fueMntnger 
of  tlietr  furnaces.  Thty  gtaduaUy  mad*  their  way  into  Hamp- 
shire, WUtshlre,  Gloucestershire,  Staffordshire,  Northumbcriand, 
Stotland  ami  Itelaod.  lley  can  be  traced  by  cullet  heaps  and 
bNktn-dawa  (nraacca,  and  hf  tbelr  namca,  ef  ta  autUaud, 
moRted  In  parish  ngiMen. 

In  161B  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  W.  SBngshy  for  burdng 
coal  in  furnaces,  and  coal  a|q>ean  to  have  been  used  la  the 
Broad  Stieet  works.  la  liis  all  patents  lor  tfns-maUng 
wo*  nvokcd  ud  ^  new  patent  taacd  for  making  glass  with 
cmI  as  fisd,  !■  Ike  BUM*  «f  Mand,  Zooeh,  nidwaU.  K^awqr 
and  hrdvaL  lb  the  htt  It  cndltcd  the  first  inUoductioB  of 
covond  cnidblaa  to  piMcct  the  Bohni  glaas  hoia  tbe  piodKta 
of  henring  coat. 

StaukuMQuriy  with  the  hne  e(  thb  patait  the  ale  of  wood 
far  MUng  gba  was  proUbted,  and  ft  was  made  flkgal  lo  iiqien 
^HB  tioni  abtoad.  About  1(17  Sr  R.  Hansel,  vic»«dmiral 
and  tnasnm'  of  tbe  navy,  acqtitcd  the  sole  rights  of  making 
^asaiaCn^Ud.  Tlteserii^tsheiet^oedforewerthirtyyean. 

Daitag  the  pntccMraie  aB  patent  rights  vittoaDy  lapecd, 
wdttitiottaBd  drtaddng^^amcswete  once  more  Imiwtcd  ftom 
Venice.  In  iMj  tbt  dukt  of  Bwckiagham.  alihou^  unable  to 
obtain  a  mewal  of  tbe  moaopoly  of  gUst-makii^  secured  the 
prohibitien  of  tbe  importattoa  of  glass  lor  mirrors,  coach  plates, 
■ecwdte,  tubs*  and  kuca,  aad  coattaatcd  to  the  icvhtal  of 
At  ghsa  hMhetry  bi  all  lis  braBcbcs.  Bvelya  Botes  bi  Iw 
Ditty  a  'vWt  in  167$  to  the  Italiaa  Rbu»4)oase  at  Gtteawkh, 
"  whm  ^an  was  blown  of  finer  metal  than  thai  «f  Uuraao,"  and 
a  vM  la  i«7T  to  the  doke  of  Bochlacbam^  i^ksa-weiftk,  whete 
they  Made  hiife  "wacs  at  aMial  as  dMie^  po«duooa  ud 
Ihith  m  thiysiat;  aho  leihiat  glMiii  far  bifis  ud  heitsr 
thn  asty  thai  caaae  bom  Vcakt." 

Some  Hghi  to  thn-wa  am  tbe  condiikm  of  the  Muttry  at  the 
cad  al  lb*  itA  AMiary  by  the  Hougihtoa  Wttmaa  the  ii^iie^i 
meat  of  tndt  aa«l  cammenti  wIkA  Mf^tmd  im  164&.   A  lew 
«l  thm*  ktlsss  4aal  with  the  glaas  traJa,  aad  ia  oac  a  Ibt  b 


iJvenofthei^ka*-wDrkttlwnbi<|ientlM.  ^^aM'inntt|h« 

factories  In  England  idiidi  an  thtt  dMilScd: 

Bottles  39 

LooUng-KlBW  plates  ,  .  .  .  • 
Crown  mod  plat»glaas  .    .    .    .  g 

WndowElsM  IS 

Flint  and  ordinary  glass    ...  27 

88 

It  is  probable  that  the  flint-glass  of  that  date  wis  very  difeRM 
from  tbe  ffint-glass  of  to^iay.  Tbe  term  ftint-gUae  is  now 
tmdmtood  to  mean  a  glua  oomposed  of  the  silicates  of  potsih 
and  lead.  It  b  tbe  most  brilliant  and  the  aoeat  adcwrlw 
of  sU  glasses,  and  was  undonbtedly  first  perfected  in  Eogbad. 
Hartshome  has  attributed  its  discovery  to  a  London  meichuit 
named  Tibon,  who  in  1663  obtained  a  patent  for  mskiog 
"  crystal  ^jass."  E.  W.  Huhnc,  however,  iriio  has  cuduDj 
investigated  the  subject,  b  of  opinion  that  flint-gbtt  in  iti 
present  form  was  iouoduced  aboal  1730.  The  use  of  aside  tt 
lead  In  gbss-making  was  no  new  thing;  !t  had  beea  uxd^ 
mainly  as  a  flux,  both  by  Romans  uid  Venetians.  The  inTciiiioa, 
if  It  may  be  legarded  a>  oite,  consisted  In  diminatiag  lime  ixm 
the  glass  mixture,  substitutii^c  refined  potash  for  soda,  and  uang 
a  voy  large  pn^iortion  of  lead  oxide.  It  b  prabsble  that  lint- 
glass  was  not  inventedi'but  gradually  evolved,  that  potaab-ksd 
gtasMS  were  in  use  duihig  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  oataiy, 
but  that  the  miitun  waa  net  perfected  mtfl  the  ariddleof  tbt 
foUowing  century. 

Ihe  i8th  century  saw  a  great  devdopment  in  all  brsuhcs  of 
^ass>niakuig.  Colbctots  of  gfaus  are  dilefly  ooncemed  with  tlie 
driidting'^ssseB  which  were  prodaced  la  great  profuitao  sad 
adapted  for  every  description  of  beverage.  The  most  acted 
are  the  ^asaes  srith  sto«t  e^adrical  legs  (Plate  I.  fig.  9),  tea. 
taining  q>iral  threads  of  air,  or  <rf  white  or  coloured  efliand 
To  thb  type  of  |jase  bdoog  many  of  tbe  Jacobite  gliui  sUd 
anunenorate  the  old  or  the  young  Pretender. 

In  1746  the  Industry  was  in  a  suflkieatly  [wospeetHU  oondMn 
to  tempt  tbe  government  to  impose  an  excbe  duty.  Ihe  wpot 
of  the  commsMion  of  excise,  desJiaf  with  ^ass,  puUished  la  ilj; 
b  cuiioas  snd  interesting  reading.  So  burdeiwmie  was  tbe  daty 
and  so  vexatioos  were  the  nstifctioas  that  it  is  a  mMtcr  bt 
woBder  that  the  hidaaUy  mrvlsod.  In  tUs  respect  Eq^had 
waa  iBmefoitnBatt  than  Ivriaad.  Befoic  1895,  when  tiw  eatht 
duty  was  introdaced  into  Iretand,  there  were  flourishing  gh» 
works  in  Bdfsst,  Cork,  DuUIb  and  Watetfovd.  By  iBjo  tbe 
Irish  ^ssa  iwtastiy  bad  been  pnctkaSy  destroyed.  Injuiiom 
aa  tbe  csKiie  duty  imdmbtedly  was  to  the  ^aas  tnde  gsnenly, 
and  cspedaHy  to  the  flfait-^us  sndnstty,  it  Is  pocrible  that  ft 
may  have  bdped  to  devdi^  tbe  art  of  decorative  glass-cuttiD|. 
Tbe  dnty  on  flhit^glass  was  Issposcd  on  tbe  molten  glass  in  the 
crudbks  and  on  the  oafiniAed  foods.  The  muufacturtr  bad, 
tfacrdiBie, «  stnM«  iodmemeat  to  enhanoe  by  every  means  D  bh 
poacr  the  idEng  vahn  of  hb  ^aas  after  it  had  escaped  tbt 
endscmaa's  dutches.  He  therefore  eanployed  the  best  availabli 
an  and  skill  in  hnproving  the  craft  of  ^aas-cuttiAg.  It  it 
tbe  development  of  tbb  craft  is  oonaexiBn  with  tbe  pcrfcaing 
of  flint'^ms  that  makes  tbe  18th  ceatuty  tbe  most  importul 
pesiod  in  the  Usiory  of  tngSA  tfaas-Mhhig.  Class-c«ttis( 
was  a  craft  Imported  from  Cemaay,  but  tbe  En^sh  mstcdil 
so  greatly  soipaaaed  Bohemian  ^us  in  brilliance  that  the 
Bohemian  cut^^ass  was  ccSpsed.  Clasxulting  was  carried  «b 
at  mfcs  la  Uni^Nia,  Bristol.  BeKsst,  Owfc,  Dnfe&n, 
gow,  London,  Newaaile.  Sisnrtridge,  Whitttegton  ai>d  Wsi» 
Ibid  The  mnt  important  centres  of  tbe  craft  were  Lood«a, 
Bristol,  Biraun^am  and  Wateifard  (see  PlsM  I.,  fig.  10,  f« 
oval  catgtas  Wautfotd  howl).  Ihe  foest  spetamens  of  cut- 
ifasa  hdong  to  Ae  pciied  between  17S0  and  1810.  OwiD| 
10  the  tacrite  of  fom  to  prisaaatk  bfiBaace,  ait-^as  gndsillr 
kat  its  anistk  vabae.  T««anb  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
it  betanc  tbe  (asUoa  to  le^ud  afl  cnt.|^m  as  barbaious,  Utd 
servkts  of  even  the  best  period  were  ncglecied  and  di^xnetL 
At  the  pmcat  line  Karcdy  anytlang  b  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  few  ytiMeni  «f  iSth-ttotwy  En^ish  cvt-slus 
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vfakk  hkw  been  pimivcd  tn  pubKc  eaketiam.  It  b  Mnuge 
tbit »  HtUc  biterat  has  been  taken  in  a  craft  In  trMch  (or 
me  thirty  yean  Enghnd  nupuaed  all  compctiton,  ereatlDg 
■  nve  of  fuhion  which  Influemd  theglaH  Ihdusliy  thraughout 
the        o(  Earope. 

b  I  be  report  of  the  Excite  Commlssioti  a  liit  is  giveB  of  tba 
^Hs  minifocMtica  whkb  paid  the  excise  duty  In  1833.  There 
«ve  itt5  (aclories  in  En^nd,  10  In  Scotland  and  10  in  Ireland, 
la  Ea^nd  the  chief  centres  of  the  indiutry  were  Bristol, 
Binniflfham,  London,  Manchester,  Nowctstic,  -Stourbridge 
tad  York.  Plate-glass  was  made  by  Messrs  Cookson  of  New- 
ojile,  and  by  tbe  British  Hate  Glass  Company  of  Ravenliead, 
Ctown  and  German  aheei-glaM  were  nuule  by  Uetnt  Chance  Ic 
Hulley  of  Blnnin|^m.  The  Loadim  shsa-aRnka  wm  those 
of  Apdey  Mlatt  of  BUckfriars,  Christie  of  Sianiue,  and  W|lllaB 
HofaMSofWhltcfrian.  InScothndtherewmeworksintSuginr, 
Uith  and  Portobello.  In  Ireland  there  were  woriu  in  Betfaat, 
Cork,  DnUin  and  Watedoid.  The  famous  Waterford  worts 
were  in  the  buds  of  Gaichdl  ft  Co. 

.  /aAa.— Ffiny  atatci  ilfat.  Bitt.  xmt.  »6.  M)  that  no  gbn 
ns  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian,  and  ^Ves  as  a  raasoD  that  It 
W15  made  from  broken  crystal;  and  in  another  passage  (lii. 
19, 41)  he  says  that  tbe  Tnigtodytes  broaght  to  Ooehs  <Gbella 
■ear  Bab«l-Handcb)  objecu  of  glan.  We  have,  bowwer, 
yeiyUttle  knowledge  of  Indian  glass  a<  any  considerable  antiquity. 
A  few  small  vessels  have  been  found  in  tbe  "  topes,"  as  in  that 
at  Uanikiala  in  the  Punjab,  which  probably  dates  from  about 
the' Christian  ess;  but  they  exhibit  no  remarkable  character, 
udfiagBents  found  at  Brahmanabad  are  hardly  dlstinguisbaUe 
tna  Roman  gla»  of  the  imperial  period.  The  chronicle  of  the 
Snhalne  kings,  tbe  JfaAosnuo,  bowem,  asserts  that  mirrors 
sfglittMing^aw  were  ggried  la  pwrfwton  in  306  ».e..  and  beads 
hie  gems,  and  windows  with  onftmenis  lilw  ieweb,  are  abe 
mentioned  at  abtrat  the  same  date.  If  there  really  was  an 
impi»tant  mannfacture  of  glass  in  Ceylon  at  this  early  time, 
Ikst  island  perhaps  lumitbed  the  Indian  glass  of  Pliny.  In  the 
|Uerp«t«f  tbo  17th  ceatny  tome  glaia  decorated  witbeMinel 
was  sude  at  DeUil.  A  (pedmen  is  in  the  Indian  teciloa  of  the 
Sovth  KensiagtoB  Hnsenm.  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of 
India— as  Patna  and  Mysore — by  very  simple  and  primitive 
Betbods,  and  the  results  are  oorrcspoodingly  defective.  Black, 
pccn,  red,  blue  and  yellow  ^assas  are  made,  which  ooniala  a 
luge  prcfiwtion  of  alkali  and  are  readily  fusible.  The  greater 
part  is  worlied  into  bangles,  but  some  small  bottles  are  btowa 
(Bvcbsnan,  Jounuy  tkrouih  Ujton,  i.  14^  if.  3^)- 

Ptnic—Ho  very  rcmarfcabie  specimens  of  Persian  glass  are 
koewn  in  Eun^,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  veiseU  of  blue 
^us  ikhly  decorated  with  gold.  These  probably  date  Inun 
the  tjth  century,  for  Chardio  tells  us  tbai  tbe  windows  of  tbe 
umb  of  Shah  Abbas  II.  (0*.  1666),  at  Kum,  wets  "  de  aktal 
print  d'or  ct  d'aaur."  At  the  present  day  bottles  and  drfaddnf* 
veueb  are  made  in  Persia  which  in  texture  and  quality  differ 
liltle  from  ordinary  Venetian  glass  of  the  lOth  or  [7th  centuries, 
■faik  in  form  they  exactly  resemble  those  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  engravinss  in  Chanlin'a  TtmmU. 

CWw.— The  history  of  tbe  roannfaame  tt  gUis  In  China  ii 
«bxure,  hut  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  learnt  from 
ibe  EuTOpeana  in  the  17th  century  seems  to  be  emMMons.  A 
writer  In  tbe  U4mmnt  io9Umant  Ut  CAtwefi  (u.  46)  states 
oa  tbe  wthwity  of  the  auals  of  the  Han  dynasty,  ibal  the 
mpmt  Wu-ti  (140 1.C)  had  a  manufactory  of  tbe  kind  of  |^ 
called  "  lieon-li  "  (probably  a  fomi  of  opaque  ^ass),  that  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  3rd  century  o[  our  era  the  emperor  Tlaou-tsaou 
received  from  tbe  West  a  considerable  present  of  glasses  of  all 
coloan,  and  that  soon  after  a  f^au-makcr  came  into  the  country 
who  taught  the  art  to  tbe  natives. 

The  Wd  dynasty,  to  which  Tsaou-tsaou  belonged,  reigned  in 
northern  China,  and  at  tbb  day  a  consderable  manufacture 
of  glass  is  carried  on  at  Po-ihan-hien  in  Shantung,  which  It 
vould  seem  has  existed  lor  a  fong  period.  The  Rev.  A.  WiUiam- 
>aa  (/Mmiey*  in  ttprlh.  Ckbut,  L  131)  says  that  tbe  glass  b 
airwdypurt,andi*madefiroBithe»^ldtbenei^boMrhood. 


The  rocks  are  probably  of  qtartz,  i.t.  rock  crystal,  a  correipood- 
cncc  with  Pliny's  statement  respecting  Indian  ^an  whUk  secnu 

deserving  of  attention. 

Whether  the  making  of  glass  in  CUna  was  an  original  di^ 
covery  pf  that  ingenious  people,  or  was  derived  via  Ceylon  from 
Egypt,  cannot  perhaps  be  now  ascertained;  the.  maDufacturt 
has,  however,  never  greatly  extended  itself  in  China.  The  case 
has  been  tbe  coavetse  of  tliat  of  the  Romans;  tbe  latter  had  no 
fine  pottery,  aad  thetefoie  employed  gtaas  as  tbe  maieffal  fOr 
vessels  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  taUe  services  and  the  Ukc. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  having  from  an  early  period  had 
exceOent  porcelain,  have  been  careless  about  tbe  manufacture  of 
glass.  A  Chinese  writer,  however,  mentions  the  manufactuie 
of  a  huge  me  tn  A.IL  6>7,andla  1154  Edrisi  (first  dimale,  tenth 
section)  mentions  Chinese  glass.  A  ifass  vase  about  a  foot  ia^ 
is  preserved  at  Nara  in  Japan,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  plactd 
there  In  the  8th  century.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  of 
Cbiaeat  manufacture.  A  writer  in  the  Utmoira  toHcenuM 
Us  CMwt*  (H.  4A3  and' 477).  writing  about  1770^  says  that 
there  ¥ms  then  a  i^aai-bouse  at  Peking,  vheve  eveiy  year  a 
good'  number  of  vases  were  made,  some  requiring  great  labour 
because  nothing  was  bk>wn  (rien  n'cst  soufllt),  meaiung  no  doubt 
that  t>ie  ornament  aiion  was  produced  not  by  blowing  and  moa)^ 
ing,  but  by  cutting.  This  factory  was,  however,  merely  ail 
appendage  lo  the  imperial  magnillcpncc.  The  earliest  articles 
of  Chlncst'  Rhss  the  date  of  which  has  been  ascertained,  which 
hiive  bwn  noticed,  are  some  benring  the  name  of  the  empeiw 
Kicnlung  (17J5-1 705),  one  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  aitd  Albert 
Museum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ornnmentol  glass  the  leading  idea 
in  China  seems  lo  be  the  imitation  of  aatml  stoaes.  Thi 

coloured  ghss  ia-tttnidly  not  of  wMwr-  Uwwrilnwf; 

but  scmi-tratisporent«nd  marfaltd;  tb*MMlWlKiluiqr<tamiliesi 

are  singularly  fini'  .'ind  h^irmDiiious.  As  In  1770,  carving  or  cut- 
ting is  the  chii'l  nicUux!  I.y  uhich  ornament  is  produced,  tbo 
vessels  being  blown  very  solid.  ' 

BiBt-iocaAPiiV,— Geore  Agricota,  Db  re  tnttaHiat  (Buei,  ISS6); 
Percy  BHte,  Entliih  TableGlais  (n.d.}:G.  Bontemja, Guide 4m wrritf 
(I'ans,  iBfiS):  hdward  Oillon,  Olais  (London,  tw);  C.  C.  Edgara 
'■  iiraixo-liiiyinijii  t.il.i'A,"  CaUiloeue  da  UntU  iu  Coin  (190A); 
<;ir  .A.  W.  l-r.iiik,.  C"-Jf  lo  Wcjsj  Room  in  Briliik  Uustum  (iBSSjj 
I\iv.  A.  II  illon.  "  (..U's-maliinK  in  Siis&ox,"  Scottish  Aali^uary, 
No.  2»  (iNim,  Altx-n  lliirt-hiirnc,  Old  English  Glaisei  ((.ondon): 
t.  W.  Wuhn.-.  ■•  Kiii;li,h(.,bss-m.ikinKinXVl.andXVll.Cciitiirio." 
Tht  Ar.liiiU'i'y.  Noi.  5i(,  <jO.  6i.  64,  65;  Ali-\andLT  Nt^bitl,  "'  Clasi," 
Art  //a';il.';.n'i,  \  iriurij  and  Albert  Museum;  E.  Pcligot,  Le  Verre, 
son  hn-.v-.Te.  sa  /,;'■> •a:lion  (Paris,  1878);  Apsloy  Pfllatt.  CuriosUiet 
of  Glun-ni/ikinx  ll.rmHon.  l84<));  F.  Pctric,  Tell-el-Amarna.  Kgypt 
Kiiplorarion   Fund    (1894);   "  ER-pt,"  H.   J.  Poucll, 

Lut  GUf-s,"  Joumal  Soc\tly  of  Arts.  No.  ;795;  C.  H.  Read,  "  Sara- 
cenic GU%"  Artlsueolotia,  vui.  58,  part  1.:  Juan  F.  Riano, 
"Soinish  Arts,"  Art  Hit»dtook,  VIctoda  and  Albert  Museum; 
H.  %bnerman*,  "Mursnese  and  Afticriiit'CMw'Wbltent,'*. 
lettem:  BalUAw  dw  (omanul***  rwutc*  {BnMs.  iSB}, '  itq»U 
For  tb«>  United  Sutm.  aK  yol-  a.  of  Si*pott$    Uuulk  Ctmnu,jp4 

m..pp.ii7-nS-  tA.Nx.;H.J.P.)  ^ 

SUMkltMHn.  l«H.^Dla|Md  «laMtt»«tticdr  ^»>hla» 
"stained  "  by  some  Inefaillic  «ddr  added  ta  if  Hn  the  process 

of  tnanufaclurc.  But  the  term  "  stained  glass  "  is  popularly, 
us  well  a^  technically,  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  is  undcr~ 
stood  to  refer  losiained  glass  windows.  Still  ihc  words  "  stained 
glaaa"  do  not  fully  describe  what  is  meant;  for  the  ^ass  ib 
coloored  windows  is  for  the  most  pan  not  only  stafaed  bat 
painted.  Such  painting  was,  however,  until  comparaitvcly 
modeni  times,  used  only  to  give  details  of  drawing  and  to  define 
form.  The  colour  tn  a  stained  glass  window  was  not  painted 
uii  the  glass  but  incorporated  in  it,  mixed  siilli  il  in  tbi  iilshim 
whence  the  term  "  pot.>metBl  "  by  which  self-orioiatd  f/amit 
known,  t.e.  glass  coloured  in  the  melting  pot.  '  ' 

A  medieval  window  was  consequently  a  patchwork  of  varionsl^ 
coloured  pieces.  And  the  earUcr  its  dale  the  more  surely  was 
it  a  mosaic,  not  in  the  form  of  tesserae,  but  in  the  manner 
known  as  "  opus  sectile."  Shaped  pieces  of  coloured  glass  were, 
that  a  to  say,  put  togMhsr  like  the  paru  of  a  paaats;  Tbe 
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iKuttt  approach  to  an  aceptkm  to  tliU  rule  is  a  fngraent  ax 
tbe  Victoiia  and  Albert  Museum,  in  whkii  actual  te«me  are 
fused  togctlKr  into  a  solid  slab  of  many-colaund  glaas,  in  eficct 
a  window  paocl,  through  wUdi  flic  ligbt  sbines  witli  all  the 
brilliancy  of  as  Early  Gothic  window.  But  apart  from  the  (act 
that  the  design  proves  in  this  case  to  be  even  more  cfleciive 
with  the  light  upon  it,  the  use  o{  gold  leaf  in  the  tesserae  con- 
finna  tbe  picsumption  (bat  this  work,  which  (suf^Msing  i(  to 
be  genuine)  would  be  Byaanttne,  centutiet  cailier  th&n  any 
GolouTcd  windows  that  we  know  of,  and  entiidy  difleicnt  fiDm 
them  in  technique,  is  nUber  a  spedmea  of  fused  tnowic  that 
happens  to  be  tnuiduceat  tbu  part  of  a  window  designedly 
executed  in  tesserae 

The  Eastern  (and  pOMfbly  tbe  eatBa}  practice  was  to  set 
diips  of  coloured  glass  in  a  heavy  fretwork  of  stone  or  to  imbed 
thein  in  plaster.  In  a  medieval  window  they  were  held  tocElher 
by  strips  of  lead,  in  section  something  like  the  letter  H,  the 
Upright  strides  <d  which  represent  tbe  "  topes  "  extending  on 
either  aide  well  over  the  edges  of  the  glasSi  and  the  cmsbar  the 
connecting  "  core  "  between  them.  The  leading  was  soldered 
together  at  the  points  of  junction,  cement  or  putty  was  rubbed 
into  the  crevices  between  glass  and  lead,  and  the  window  :was 
attached  (by  means  of  copper  wires  scddered  on  to  the  leads) 
lo  iron  saddle-bars  let  into  the  masonry. 

Stained  glass  was  primarily  (he  art  of  the  glaiicr;  but  tie 
painUr,  called  id  to  help,  asserted  himself  mote  and  more,  and 
eventually  took  it  almost  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  Between 
the  period  when  it  was  glaxie^s  work  eked  out  by  painting 
and  when  it  was  painter's  work  with  tbe  lud  of  the  glazier  lies 
the  entire  development  of  stained  and  painted  window-making. 
With  tbe  eventual  endeavour  of  the  ^us  pointer  to  do  without 
the  Easier,  mi  -to  get  the  oolovr  by  piling  in  tianslucent 
mumtt  upon  oolonrlesi  glass,  we  have  tbe  begiutiag  of  a  form  of 
an  no  l<HigM  monumental  andcomparatively  triviaL 

This  evolution  of  (he  painted  window  from  a  patchwork  <rf 
little  [tteces  of  cdoiued  glua  explains  itself  when  it  is  remembered 
that  colowcd  glass  was  originally  not  made  in  the  big  sheets 
IKoduced  nowadays,  but  at  first  in  jewds  to  look  as  much  as 
poiuble  like  rabies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  afterwards  in  rounds  and  sheets  of  small  dimensions. 
Though  some  of  the  earliest  windows  were  in  the  form  of  pure 
glastng  ("  leaded-lights  "},  the  addition  of  painting  seems  to  bavo 
been  customary  from  tbe  very  first.  It  was  a  means  of  render- 
ing detail  not  to  be  got  in  lend'.  Glaiing  aSords  by  itself  scope 
for  beautiful  pattern  work;  but  the  old  glaziers  never  carried  their 
art  as  far  as  they  might  have  done  in  the  direction. of  ornament; 
their  aim  was  always  in  the  direction  of  picture;  the  idea  was  to 
make  windows  serve  the  purpose  of  coloured  story  books.  That 
was  beyond  the  art  of  ihc  ^azier.  It  was  ca^  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  drapery  of  a  saint  by  red  glass,  the  ground  on  which  he 
Stood  by  green,  tbe  sky  above  by  blue,  his  crown  by  yeUow, 
the  scroll  in  his  hand  by  white,  and  his  flesh  by  brownish  pink; 
but  when  it  came  to  showing  the  folds  of  red  drapery,  blades  of 
green  grass,  details  of  goldsmith's  work,  lettering  on  the  scroll, 
the  features  of  the  tee— the  only  possible  mar  ^  ^f""* 
by  painting.  Tbe  use  of  paint  was  confined  at  first  to  an  opaque 
inown,  used,  not  as  colour,  but  only  as  a  means  of  stopfung  out 
light,  and  in  tbat  way  defining  comparuivcly  delicate  details 
within  the  lead  lines.  These  themselves  onttined  and  defined 
the  main  forms  of  the  design.  The  |Hgmcnt  used  by  the  ghtss 
painter  was  of  course  vitreons:  it  consisted  of  powdered  glass 
and  sundry  metallic  oxides  (copper,  iron,  manganese,  lie), 
so  that,  when  tbe  pieces  of  painted  glass  were  made  red  hot  in 
the  kiln,  tbe  powdered  glass  became  fused  to  the  surface,  and 
with  it  the  dosse  colouring  matter  also.  When  the  piccet  of 
painted  glasa  were  aftnwanls  glazed  together  and  seen  against 
the  light,  the  design  appeared  in  tbe  brilliant  colonr  of  the  glass, 
its  forms  drawn  in  the  woifom  Uack  into  which,  at  a  4ittle 
AsUBCe,  kadwerk  and  painting  lines  became  merged. 

it  needed  solid  painting  to  stop  out  the  ligte  eatirely:  thin 
paiatmily  dbscnredit.  And,  even  in  early  ^ss,  thin  paint  was 
ned,  wbalhqr  to  subdue  crude  colour  or  to  indkau  what  little 


•hading  a  ijtb-ceatunr  draughtsman  might  desire.  In  tbe 
present  slate  of  old  glass,  the  surface  often  quibc  disintegrated, 
it  b  difficult  to  determine  lo  what  extent  thin  jMint  was  used  lor 
either  purpose.  31ierc  must  alwi^  have  been  tbe  temptation  to 
make  tint  do  instead  of  solid  lines;  but  the  more  workmanlike 
practice,  and  the  usual  one,  was  to  get  difference  of  lint,  as  a 
pen-draughtsman  docs,  by  lines  of  solid  opaque  colour.  In 
comparatively  colourleaa  glass  iffitailk)  the  pattern  was  often 
made  to  stand  out  by  cross- hatching  the  badiground,  and 
another  common  practice  was  to  coat  tbe  gloss  with  paint  all 
over,  and  scrape  tbe  design  out  of  it.  The  effect  of  either 
[noceeding  was  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  gl^  wilbont  dirtying 
tbe  cohmr,  as  a  smear  of  thin  paint  would  do. 

Towards  the  utb  century,  when  Gothic  design  toiA  a  more 
natumlntic  direction,  tbe  desire  to  get  something  like  moddbng 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  painting  farther,  and  they  got  rid 
to  some  extent  of  tbe  ill  eSecc  of  shading-colour  smeared  on  the 
glass  by  stippling  it.  This  not  only  softened  the  tint  and  allowed 
of  gradation  according  to  the  amount  of  stippling,  but  lei  soaia 
light  through,  where  the  bristles  of  the  stippling-tool  took  up 
tbe  pigment.  Shading  of  this  kind  enforced  by  touches  of  strong 
brushwork,  cross^tching  and  some  scratching  out  of  high 
limits  was  ike  mahod  of  glass  painting  adopted  in  tbe  14th 
century. 

Glass  was  never  at  tbe  best  a  pleasant  surface  to  paint  en; 
and  glass  painting,  following  the  tine  of  least  resistaace, 
developed  in  tbe  Uter  ^Uc  and  early  Itenaissance  periods 
in(a  smnething  tmlike  any  otbar  form  of  paintiog.  Tbe  ootlina 
continued  to  be  traced  upon  the  gloss  and  fixed  in  tbe  fire;  but, 
after  that,  (be  process  of  painting  consisted  mainly  in  tbe 
removal  of  paint.  Tbcentircsurfaceof  the  glass  was  coated  with 
an  even  "  matt "  of  pale  brown;  this  was  allowed  to  dry:  and 
tbn  tbe  high  lights  were  tubbed  off,  and  tbe  modelling  was  foC 
by  scrubbing  away  the  paint  with  a  dry  hpg-hair  brush,  more 
or  leas,  according  to  the  gradations  reiytired.  Perfect  modelling 
was  get  by,  rq>caiing  tbe  operation— how  often  depended  upon 
the  dexterity  of  tbe  painter.  A  painter's  method  is  partly  tbe 
outcome  of  his  individuality.  One  man  would  float  on  Us  rafauir 
and  manipulate  it  to  some  extekt  in  the  moist  state;  another 
would  work  entirely  upon  the  dry  matt.  Great  use  was  made 
.of  tbe  pointed  slick  with  which  sharp  lines  of  light  were  easily 
scraped  out;  and  in  the  i6tb  century  Swiss  glass  painter^ 
working  upon  a  relatively  small  scale,  got  their  modelling 
entirdy  with  a  needle-point,  scraping  away  tbe  paint  just  as  an 
etcher  scratches  away  the  varnidl  from  his  etching  plale.  The 
practice  of  the  two  craftsmen  is,  indeed,  identical,  though  the 
one  snatches  out  what  arc  to  be  black  lines  and  tbe  other  lines 
of  light.  In  the  end,  then,  though  a  painter  would  always  use 
touches  of  ihc  brush  lo  get  crnp  lines  of  dark,  the  manipulation 
of  glass  painting  consisted  more  in  erasing  lights  than  in  painting 
shadows,  norc  in  rubbing  out  or  scraping  aS  paint  than  in  putting 
it  OD  in  brush  strokes. 

So  far  there  was  no  thought  of  getting  colour  by  means  of 
paint.  Tbe  colour  was  in  tbe  gloaa  itself,  permeating  tbe  ouss 
("  pot-metal ").  There  was  only  one  ei^ition  to  this — ruby 
^aas,  tbe  colour  which  was  so  dense  that  red  ^ass  tbiik 
enough  for  its  purpose  would  have  been  practically  obscure; 
and  so  tbey  made  a  colourless  pot-metal  coated  on  one  side 
only  with  red  glass.  This  led  to  a  practice  wUch  forms  an  ex- 
ceptiw  to  the  rule  that  in  "pot-mttol"  glass  every  cbange  of 
ctdour,  oc  from  colour  to  white,  is  got  by  the  use  of  a  separate 
piece  of  glass.  It  was  possiUe  in  tbe  case  of  this  "  flashed  " 
ruby  to  grind  away  portions  of  the  surface  and  tbus  obtain 
white  OB  red  or  red  on  white.  EveUually  tbey  made  coated 
glass  ol  blue  and  Mhcr  colours,  with  a  view  to  producing  similar 
effects  by  abrasion.  (The  same  result  is  arrived  at  nowadays 
by  means  of  etching.  Tbe  skin  of  coloured  glass,  in  old  days 
laborimuJy  ground  or  cut  away,  is  now  east))'  eaten  ofi  by  fluoric 
acid)  One  otber  exceptional  expedient  in  colouring  had  very 
considerable  eSect  nf>on  the  development  of  glass  design  from 
about  the  begioning  of  the  i4lh  century.  The  discovery  that 
iisoltttioiieisilyerappliedtoglius would underibeoctioaof  tbe 
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&K  Stain  it  yellow  enabled  the  glost  painter  to  get  ydlow  upoa 
(ulourlcss  glass,  green  upon  grey-blue,  and  (by  staining  only 
the  abraded  ponions)  yellow  upon  blue  or  ruby.  This  yellow  was 
neither  enamel  iwf  pot-metal  colour,  but  stain — the  only  staining 
atiually  done  by  the  glass  paiotir  as  distinct  from  the  gUss 
maker.  It  varied  in  colour  from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange,  and 
wu  linguUriy  pure  in  quality.  As  what  is  called  "  white  " 
gtau  became  purer  and  was  employed  in  grcalei  qiunlities  it 
was  lavishly  used;  so  much  so  that  ■  brilUmt  eficct  of  cilvery 
white  and  solden  yellow  is  duractcristic  of  later  Gothic 
windows. 

The  lost  stage  of  glass  painting  was  the  emi^yment  of  enamel 
nut  for  M<qipiiig  out  light  but  to  get  fxAow.  It  began  to  be  used 
in  ibr  enrly  pan  of  the  t6ih  century~ai  first  only  in  the  form  ol  t 
flejh  tint;  but  it  was  not  long  befure  olhci  coloun  were  introduced. 
This  use  of  colour  no  longer  in  the  glass  but  upon  it  marks  quite 
a  new  departure  in  technique.  Enamel  colour  was  finely  powdered 
cbluured  glass  mixed  with  gum  01  some  such  substance  into  a 
pipiienL  which  could  be  applied  with  a  brush.  When  the  glass 
painted  with  it  was  brought  to  a  rcdbeal  in  theoven,  Ibepowdered 
glass  nwlted  and  was  fused  to  It,  just  like  the  opaque  brown 
empluyi-d  from  the  very  beginning  4^  glass-painting. 

This  process  o(  enamelling  was  hardly  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  art.  Even  the  icd  flesh-colour  (borrowed  from  the  Limogos 
cnamcUers  upon  copper)  did  not  in  the  least  give  the  quality  of 
Bed),  though  it  enabled  the  painter  to  suggest  by  contrast  the 
whiteness  of  a  nun's  beard.  As  [or  the  biighicr  enamel  colours, 
they  had  nothing  like  the  depth  or  richness  of  "siainL-d  "  Rlass. 
Wlut  enamel  really  did  was  to  make  easy  much  that  had  been 
impossible  in  mosaic,  as,  for  example,  to  represent  upon  the 
very  smallest  shield  of  arms  any  number  of  "  chaiigcs  "  all  in 
the  correct  tinctures.  It  encouraged  the  minute  workmanship 
characteristic  of  Swiss  glass  painting;  and,  though  this  was  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  diomestic  window  panos,  the  painter 
was  tempted  by  it  to  du[>art  from  the  timplicity  and  breadth  of 
design  inseparable  from  the  earlier  mosaic  practice.  In  the  end 
he  introduced  coloured  gla.ss  raly  where  he  ctfuld  hardly  help  it, 
and  glaicd  the  great  part  of  his  window  in  rectangular  panes  of 
clear  g]ass,  upon  which  he  preferred  to  paint  his  picture  in  opaque 
Imnrn  and  translucent  enamel  colours. 

Enamel  upon  glass  has  not  stood  the  test  of  lime.  Its  presence 
is  usually  to  be  detected  in  old  windows  by  tpcekt  of  light  sbtnmg 
through  the  colour.  This  is  where  the  enamel  has  crumbled  ofl. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  that.  Enamel  must  melt  at  a 
lemperature  at  which  the  gbss  it  is  painted  on  kci-ps  its  shape. 
The  lower  the  melting  pmnt  of  the  powdered  ^ass  the  more  easily 
it  b  fused.  The  pointer  is  consequently  Inclined  to  use  enamel  ot 
iriiich  the  contraction  and  expansion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
bis  glass— with  the  result  that,  under  the  action  of  the  weather, 
the  colour  is  apt  to  work  itsdf  free  and  expose  the  bare  white 
glass  beneath.  The  only  enamel  which  has  held  its  own  is  that  of 
the  Swiss  glass-painters  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
domestic  window  panes  they  painted  may  not  in  all  coses  have 
been  tried  by  the  sudden  changes  of  atmosphere  to  which  church 
window's  are  subject;  but  credit  must  be  given  them  for  ex- 
feplionally  skilful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 

The  story  of  stained  glass  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
architecture,  to  which  it  was  subsidiary,  and  of  the  church, 
which  was  its  patron.  Its  only  possible  course  of  development 
was  in  the  wake  of  church  building.  From  its  very  inception  it 
was  Gothic  and  ecclesiastical.  And,  though  it  survived  the 
upheaval  of  the  Renaissance  and  was  turned  to  civil  and  domestic 
use,  it  is  to  church  windows  that  we  must  go  to  see  what  stained 
glass  rt-ally  was— or  is;  for  time  has  been  kind  to  it.  The  charm 
of  medieval  glass  lies  to  a  grrat  extent  in  the  material,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  inequality  of  it.  Chemically  impure  and  mechanic- 
ally imperfect,  it  was  rarely  crude  in  tint  or  even  in  texture.  It 
shaded  off  from  light  to  dark  according  to  Us  thickness;  it  was 
speckled  with  air  bubbles;  it  was  streaked  and  clouded;  and  all 
these  imperfections  of  manufacture  went  to  perfection  of  colour. 
And  age  has  improved  it:  the  want  of  faomogenewisnm  in  the 
material  has  led  to  the  djiinicgmttoB  o(  its  siuface;  soft  particles 


in  it  have  been  dissolved  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and 
the  surface,  [Htted  like  an  oyster-shell,  refracts  the  light  in  a  way 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  effect;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
rootbold  for  the  lichen  which  (like  the  curtains  of  black  cobwebs) 
veils  and  gives  m>-stery  to  the  colour.  An  appreciate  part  of  the 
beauty  of  old  glass  is  the  restUt  of  age  and  accident.  In  that 
respect  no  new  glass  can  compare  with  it.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  thing  as  "  the  lost  secret "  of  glass-making.  It  b  no  secret 
that  age  mellows. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  is  commonly  apportioned  (o  Its 
"  prriod,"  Gothic  or  Renaissance,  and  further  to  the  particular 
phase  of  the  style  to  which  it  belong.  C.  Winston,  who  was  the 
first  to  inquire  thorou^ly  into  EngUsh  glass,  adopting  T. 
Ridtman's  clasaificatian,  divided  Gothic  windows  into  Early 
English  (to  e.  iiSe),  Decorated  (to  e.  ijSo)  and  Perpendkuln 
(to  c.  1  Sio).  These  dates  will  do.  But  the  tranulion  from  one 
phase  of  design  to  another  is  never  so  sudden,  nor  so  easly 
dclined,  as  any  table  of  dates  wouM  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  oU 
style  lingered  In  one  district  long  after  the  new  fadiion  was 
flourishing  in  another.  Besides,  the  English  periods  do  not  qnitv 
coincide  uith  those  of  other  countries.  France,  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries  count  for  much  in  the  history  of  stained  glw; 
and  in  no  tno  places  was  the  pace  of  progress  quite  the  same. 
There  was,  for  example,  scarcely  any  isth-ccntuiy  Gothic  la 
Germany,  where  the  "  geometric "  style,  equivalent  to  our 
Decorated,  was  preceded  by  the  Romanesque  period;  in  France 
the  flamboyant  took  the  place  of  our  Perpendicular;  and  in 
Italy  Gothic  never  properly  look  root  at  all.  All  these  con- 
sidered, a  rather  rough  and  ready  division  presents  the  least 
difl'icully  to  the  student  of  old  glass;  and  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  think  of  Gothic  glass  as  (i)  Early,  (i)  Middle  and  (j) 
Late,  and  of  the  subsequent  windows  as  (1)  Renaissance  and  (i) 
Laic  Keoaisiiance.  The  three  periods  ol  Gothic  correspond 
approximately  to  the  13th,*  I4ih  and  tsth  centuries.  The 
limits  of  tlic  two  periods  of  the  Renaissance  are  not  so  easily 
delirwd.  In  the  first  part  of  the  i6th  ct-ntury  (in  Italy  long 
before  thai^  the  Renaissance  and  Gothic  periods  overlapped;  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  glass  painting  was  already  on  the  decline; 
and  in  the  t7th  and  18th  centuries  it  sank  to  deeper  depths  of 
degradation. 

The  likeness  of  early  windows  to  translucent  enamel  (which  it 
also  glass)  it  obvious.  The  lines  ol  lead  glaung  correspond 
absolutely  to  the  "  clolsons  "  of  Byzantine  goldsmith's  work. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leading  (not  always 
cither  mechanically  necessary  or  architecturally  dc^rable) 
suggests  that  the  starting  point  of  all  this  gorgeous  iUumination 
was  the  idea  ot  rcpniduring  on  x  grandiose  scale  the  jewclkd 
effect  produced  In  small  by  clofaonnf  enamellets.  In  other 
respects  the  earliest  glass  shows  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
tradition.  It  is  mainly  according  to  the  more  or  less  Byzantine 
character  of  its  dcslgnand  draughismanshipthat  archaeolopsts . 
ascribe  certain  remains  ol  old  glass  to  the  1  ithor  the  i  tthcentury. 
Apart  from  documentary  or  direct  historic  evidence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  preciM  date  of  any  particular  fragment. 
In  the  "  restored  "  windows  at  St  Denis  there  are  remnants  of 
glass  belonging  to  the  year  1108.  Elsewhere  in  France  (Reims, 
Anger,  Lc  Mans,  Charlrcs,  &c.)  there  is  to  be  found  very  early 
glass,  some  ol  it  probably  not  much  laK-r  than  the  end  of  the  lotn 
ct-ntury,  which  is  tlic  date  confidently  ascribed  to  certain 
windows  at  St  Remi  (Reims)  and  at  Tegcrnsce.  The  rarer  the 
specimen  the  greater  may  be  its  technical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  Bnt,  even  if  we  could  be  quite  sure  ot  its  dale,  there  » 
not  enough  of  this  very  early  work,  and  it  does  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  itself  from  what  followed,  to  count  artistically  for 
much.  The  glory  of  early  glass  belongs  to  the  13th  century. 

The  design  of  windows  was  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  am- 
dilions  of  the  workshop,  by  the  nature  of  glass,  the  difficulty 
of  shaping  it,  the  way  it  could  be  painted,  and  the  necessity 
of  lead  glazing.  The  place  of  glass  in  the  scheme  of  church 
decoration  led  to  a  certain  severity  in  the  treatment  of  iL  The 
growing  desire  to  get  more  and  more  light  into  the  diurcbca, 
and  the  ccosequent  inaatifactiue  of  puiw-and  nam  \iiMgnB«Mb 
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glaai,  .ftSccted  the  Bauer's  colour  scheme.  For  all  that,  the 
fuhion  o[  i  window  wm,  mutatit  muloMdU,  that  of  the  painting, 
ouviog,  cmbroideiy,  goldsmith's  work,  enamel  and  other  craftt- 
mansliip  of  the  period.  The  design  of  an  ivory  ttiptydi »  v«ty 
much  that  of  a  thno4i^t  wfadow.  Then  h  a  little  enameUed 
shrine  of  German  workmamUp  in  the  Vktoria  and  Albert 
MoKiuo  which  might  almost  have  been  designed  for  ^aas; 
and  the  famous  painted  ceiling  at  Hildeahdm  it  planned  precisely 
on  the  lines  of  a  medallion  window  of  the  ijtb  ceotuy.  By  that 
time  gloss  bad  ftUen  into  wayi  ol  its  own,  ud  tbeie  were  already 
various  types  of  design  wluch  we  now  KCOgniic  as  duuactcsiattc 
of  the  £rst  great  period,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  aU. 

Pre-«mii]ently  typical  of  the  first  period  Is  the  "  medallion 
window."  Gtazieix  began  by  naWely  accepting  the  iron  bam 
across  the  light  as  the  basis  of  tbdr  composition,  and  plauied 
a  window  as  a  scries  of  panels,  one  above  tbe  other,  between  the 
horizontal  oossban  and  the  upright  lines  «f  the  border  round  iL 
The  next  step  was  to  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  this  com- 
position by  the  introductioo  of  a  circular  or  other  medalUon 
within  the  square  boundary  lines.  Eventually  these  were 
ai>andoned  altogether,  the  iron  bars  were  shaped  according  to 
the  pattem,  and  there  was  evolved  the  "  medallion  window," 
in  which  the  main  diviuons  of  the  design  are  emphasiud  by  the 
strong  bands  of  iron  round  them.  Medallions  were  invariably 
devoted  to  picturing  scenes  from  Bible  hisbsry  or  from  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  set  forth  in  the  simplest  and  moat  stiaightfonmni 
manner,  tbe  figures  all  OB  one  plaiWi  and  as  tar  as  pMsibla  dear^cut 
against  a  sapphire-Uue  or  ruhy-red  gnuad.  Sctnery  waa  not  sA 
much  depicted  as  suggested.  An  a^  or  two  did  duty  for  archt- 
tecturv,aiv  scrap  of  loliaicd  onument  for  landscape.  Simplicity 
of  siUioucue  was  absolutely  fssential  to  the  leadablctMst  of 
pictures  on  the  small  scale  allowed  by  tha  nedalhon.  As  it  isi 
they  are  so  difficult  to  decipher,  so  coafuaed  aad  btakca  IB  eSect, 
as  to'^ve  rise  (tbe  radiating  shape  of  "nae  windows  **.aidiv() 
to  the  misconception  that  tbe  design  of  eariy  ^asa  is  kafeido> 
scopic — which  it  is  not.  The  in  tcrvals  between  subject  medallioBa 
were  filled  ia  England  (Canterbury)  withscEoUworkyin  FruM 
(Chartre^  more  often  with  geMoetric  diapet,  in  which  last 
sometimes  the  red  and  blue  merge  into  an  uopleasant  purple. 
Design  on  this  small  scale  was  obviously  unsuited  to  distant 
windows.  Gerestory  lights  were  occupied  by  figures,  sometimes 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  entirely  occupying  the  window,  except  for 
the  border  and  perhaps  the  slightest  (Metcnce  of  a  nicfae.  This 
aoangement  lent  itself  to  broad  eSccta^  colour.  The  drawing 
may  be  nide;  at  times  the  figures  are  gfotesque;  but  the  geoenJ 
impression  is  one  of  mysterious  grandeur  and  solemnity. 

The  depth  and  in  tensity  of  colour  in  the  windows  so  far  described 
comes  diicfly  from  the  quality  of  the  tfhua,  but  partly  abo  from 
tbe  fact  that  very  little  white  or  pale^olourcd  ^asa  was  used. 
It  was  not  the  custom  at  this  puiod  todilute  the  colour  tA  a 
rich  window  with  white.  If  light  was  wanted  they  worked  in 
'white,  enlivened,  it  might  be,  by  colour.  Strktly  speaking, 
i3th-«eBtu(y  glasa  was  never  colouriess,  but  of  a  greenish  tint, 
due  to  impurities  in  tbe  sand,  potash  or  other  ingredients;  it 
was  of  a  homy  consistency,  too;  but  it  is  conveaieBt  to  ^cak 
of  all  would-be-clear  glass  as  "  white."  The  gngrich  wiaddwa  to 
which  it  prevails  are  technically  described  as  "In  grisaille." 
There  are  examples  (Salisbury,  Chilons,  Bonlieu,  Angers)  of 
"  plaiit  glazing  "  in  grisaille,  in  which  the  lead  lines  make  v^ 
ingenious  and  beautiful  pattern.  In  the  mon  usual  case  of 
faialcd  grisaille  the  lead  lines  still  formed  the  gnnndwDric  of 
the  design,  though  supplemented  by  foliated  or  other 'detail, 
boldly  outlined  in  strong  brown  and  emphasized  abackground 
ol  CTOSs-hatcbing.  French  grisaille  was  frequently  all  in  irtiite 
(Rrims,  St  Jean-aox-Bois,  Sens),  En^ish  work  was  usUaUy 
enlivened  hy  bands  and  bosses  of  odour  (Salisbury);  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  window  was  silU  grey  aad  sUvMy,  even 
though  there  might  be  distributed  about  it  (the  "  five  sisters,'" 
York  miast  ei)  a  fair  amount  of  coloured  iJass.  The  use  of  grisaille 
ia  sufficiently  aacownled  for  by  considcratioBs  ol  economy 
ud  the  dcsin  to  flet  li^ti  bM  it  was  abo  in  aoMe  sort  a  protest 
(«{tBCiaUwCistw(ianiMadictof]iM)agahistaaditttod^nce 


io  the  huniry  of  ahmr.'  At  tUssUgeotfts  dnM^pBKMk  was 
confined  strictly  to  pattemwotk;  figure  subtects  wen  always 
in  colour.  For  all  that,  some  of  the  most  rcstftd  and  cntirrty 
»arisfyii«  work  of  the  13th  oeatvy  was  tn  gftaadle  (SaUsbwy, 
Charues,  Keim^  Ac). 

Tbe  aeooad  or  tOUIt  period  of  GotUc  ghas  aiatfcs  a  stafe 
between  the  work  of  the  Early  Gothic  artist  who  thou^t  out  his 
design  as  glaring,  aitd  that  of  tbe  later  draughtsman  who  oob- 
cdvcd  it  as  aooMhing  to  be  pahiMd.  It  Mpresents  to  many  tbe 
period  of  greatest  fBtanst—^bably  becuse  of  its  departvfte 
from  the  severity  of  Ea^  woric  It  was  tbe  period  (tf  aierc 
natiwalistic  dea^;  aad  a  toudi  of  nature  is  more  easily 
apprecia(«d  than  architectural  fitness.  Middle  Gothic  glass, 
halting  as  it  docs  becwecit  tbe  rclatfvdy  nde  mosaic  of  early 
times  and  the  paioter4ike  accomplishment  of  fuUy-.developed 
glass  painting,  hasnot  the  salieat  meritsof  either.  In  tbe  matter 
of  tone  abo  it  is  iBtermedlate  between  the  deep,  rich,  sobex 
harmonies  of  Eariy  windows  and  the  Hitter,  br^^M,  gayer 
coloudBg  of  later  gbas.  Now  for  the  first  time  gtisaiUe  omament 
and  cdrared  figurework  were  fntrodueed  into  ttie  same  window. 
And  tha  was  done  ia  a  very  Judidous  way,  in  ^temate  bands 
of  white  and  deep  rich  colour,  biaditig  together  the  long  U^tts 
into  iriiicb  windows  were  by  tWs  time  divided  (chapter-bouse, 
York  minster).  A  similar  hwfaontal  tendency  of  design  is  notice- 
able in  windows  in  which  the  figures  areenshrlned  uDdercatiopiea, 
benocforth  a  feature  in  glass  derign.  The  pinnadework  Mb 
into  proaoBBced  bands  of  brasgy  yellow  between  the  tiers  ol 
figures  (nam,  Ydrfc  minater)  and  serves  to  correct  the  vertical 
lian  aC  the  maaouy.  Canopyworii  g^  sometimes  to  sudi 
duBcsaions  as  quite  to  overpower  the  figure  it  was  suf^iased 
to  fmme;  but,  then,  the  aens«  of  sole  was  ne\'er  a  directing 
Uctorin  DecomMd  dcsigB.  A  more  interesting  form  oif  omamem 
fa  to  he  fOBad'to  Ganaany,  where  it  was  a  pleasing  custom 
(Kcgeasbwg)  l»  fill  WfDdowa  with  coBventional  foHage  irithout 
figureuMik.  Then  b  abuadaiice  of  Middle  Gothic  iJass  in 
England  (York,  Wdb,  Ely,  Okford),  but  the  best  of  it,  sudi  as 
the  great  East  wuidow  at  Gloucester  cathedral,  has  featnres 
Bwre  characteristic  of  the  15th  than  of  the  i4lh  century. 

ThekajraoteofLataGBthlc^assbbrfKancy.  Ithadarihery 
quah'ty.  The  15th  century  was  lift  period  of  white  glass,  which 
approached  at  last  to  colourlessness,  and  was  employed  in  great 
profusion.  Caoopywotk,  more  nidversal  than  ever,  was  repre- 
saKcd  almost  entirely  in  white  touched  with  yellow  st^n,  but 
not  in  sufitcicnt  quantities  to  Impair  ite  silveiness.  Whatever 
tbe  banality  of  the  idea  of  imitation  stonework  in  glass,  the 
e&ct  of  thus  framing  nrionred  pictures  in  delicate  white  is 
admimbic:  at  last  we  have  white  and  colour  in  perfect  combina- 
tion. Fifteenth<cntury  figurework  contains  usually  a  latge 
proportion  of  white  glass;  flesh  tint  b  represented  by  vdiitc; 
there  b  white  in  the  drapery;  in  short,  there  b  always  white 
enough  in  the  figures  to  connect  them  with  the  conopywork  and 
make  the  vhoic  effect  one.  The  preponderance  of  white  wilt  be 
better  anwedated  when  It  is  stated  that  very  often  not  a  fifth 
or  sixth  pan  of  the  glass  b  enured.  It  b  no  uncommon  tlung 
to  find  6gam  draped  entirely  in  white  with  only  a  little  colour 
in  the  background;  and  figurework  all  in  grisaille  upon  a  ground 
of  white  latticework  b  quite  characteristic  of  Ferpendicnlai 

^BSS. 

One  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  Late  English  Gothic  canopy 
b  where  (York  minster)  its  slender  pinnadcs  6il  the  upper  part 
of  the  window,  and  its  solid  base  fmmcs  a  picture  in  small  of 
some  episode  in  the  Mstoiy  of  the  personage  depicted  as  large  as 
Kfe  ^Mve.  A  much  less  satbfoctory  coniinental  practice  was 
to  enridi  only  the  lower  half  of  the  window  with  stuncd  j^ass  and 
to  make  shift  above  (Munich)  with  **  roundds  "  of  plain  while 
glass,  tbe  Gennan  equivaknt  ion  diamond  Ullicewotk. 

A  sign  of  later  tbnes  is  the  way  pictures'  sfiread  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  single  light.  This  happened  by  degrees.  At  first 
the  oonaexion  between  the  figures  in  separate  window  opening 
was  oidy  in  idea,  as  when  a  central  figure  of  the  crudfied  Chibt 
was  flanked  by  the  Virgin  and  St  John  in  the  side  lights.  Then 
tbe  arma  of  uie  cma  would  be  curied  through,  or  as  h  woe 
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bcWsd,  tba  milUoiw.  Tbe  apuMloa  to  •  pfctorr  ti^t  acran 
the  window  wu  oaly  i  qncstwo  of  time.  Not  thtt  tbe  Krtbt 

ventured  u  yet  to  diuqiBrd  tbe  architectural  tetting  of  his 
picture — that  happened  later  on — but  that  be  often  composed 
it  with  luch  cunning  reference  to  intervening  ttonework  that  it 
did  not  iiKcrfen  with  it.  It  bu  been  trgued  tbst  cub  leparale 
Ugbt  of  •  window  ought  to  be  complete  bi  itself.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  proved  possible  to  make  due  acknowledgment  of 
aichiiecLural  conditions  without  cnmping  design  in  that  way. 
There  cna  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  variety  and  breadth  of  treatment 
gained  by  accepting  the  whole  window  as  firid  for  a  design.  And, 
when  a  number  of  Egfals  go  to  malu  a  window.  It  is  tbe  window, 
and  no  separate  port  of  it,  which  is  the  main  consideration. 

By  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  glus  punters  proceeded  on 
an  entirely  different  method  from  that  of  the  ijtb  century. 
Tbe  designer  of  early  days  began  with  glaaing:  be  thought  in 
mosak  and  Icmdwork;  the  lines  he  6rst  drew  were  the  lines  of 
glaaing;  painting  was  only  a  sug^demenlary  process,  enabling 
him  to  get  what  lead  lines  would  not  give.  The  Late  Gothic 
draughtsman  began  with  the  idea  of  painting;  gLuing  was  to  him 
of  secondary  importaDce;  he  reached  a  stage  (Creation  window. 
Great  Malvern)  where  it  is  dear  that  he  first  sketched  out  bis 
de^gn,  and  then  bctbou^t  him  bow  to  it  In  such  wise  that 
tbe  lead  work  (which  onfc  boldly  oulUned  evetylbiog)  ibould  not 
Interfere  irith  tbe  picture.  The  artful  way  in  which  be  would 
introduce  little  bits  of  colour  into  a  window  almost  entirely 
white,  makes  it  certain  that  he  had  always  at  the  back  of  hb 
mind  tbe  comideniioo  of  the  faxing  to  come.  So  long  as  be 
iboaght  of  that,  and  did  not  resent  it,  aO  was  fairly  wdl  with 
^us  paintiog,  but  there  came  a  point  where  he  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  extreme  delicacy  of  bis  painting 
upon  white  glass  with  the  comparatively  brutal  strength  of 
his  lead  lines.  It  is  here  that  the  conditions  of  painting  and 
gazing  clash  at  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Late  Gothic  windows  were  never 
by  any  chanc«  rich  in  colour.  Local  conservatism  and  personal 
predilection  prevented  anything  like  monotonous  progress  in 
a  single  direction.  There  is  (St  Sebold,  Nuremberg)  Middle 
Gothic  glass  as  dense  in  colour  as  any  ijlh^ccntury  work,  and 
Laic  Gothic  (Troyes  cathedral)  which,  from  its  colour,  one  might 
take  at  first  to  be  a  cent iiry  earlier  than  it  is.  In  Italy  (Florence) 
and  to  some  citent  in  Sptin  (Seville)  it  was  tbe  custom  to  make 
canopyworic  so  rich  In  colour  that  it  was  more  like  part  of  the 
picture  than  a  frame  to  it.  But  that  was  by  exception.  The 
tendency  was  towards  lighter  windows.  Gbss  itself  was  less 
deeply  stained  when  painters  depended  more  upon  their  power 
of  deepening  it  by  paint.  It  was  the  seekinf  after  delicate 
effects  of  painting,  quite  as  much  as  ihe  desire  to  let  li^t  into 
the  church,  which  determined  the  tone  of  later  windows.  The 
dearer  the  ^ass  the  more  scope  it  gave  for  painting. 

It  is  cnnvenient  to  draw  a  line  between  Gothic  art  and  Renais- 
sance. Nothing  ia  easier  than  to  aay  that  windows  in  wlucb 
crocfcetcd  canonrwork  occurs  are  Golhic,  and  that  those  with 
arabesque  are  Renaissance.  But  that  is  an  arbitrary  distinction, 
which  does  not  really  distinguish.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
work  in  ghiss,  such  for  example  as  that  at  Auch,  is  so  plainly 
intermediate  between  two  styles  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it  as  anything  but  "  transitional."  And,  apart  from  particular 
instances,  we  have  only  to  look  at  tbe  best  Late  Gothic  work  to 
see  that  it  is  informed  by  tbe  new  spirit,  and  at  fine  Reiuissancc 
glass  to  observe  bow  it  conforms  to  Gothic  traditions  of  workman- 
ship. The  new  idea  gave  a  spurt  to  Gothic  art;  and  it  was 
Cothic  impetus  which  carried  Renaissance  glass  painting  to  the 
summit  of  accmnplishmcm  reached  in  the  first  Ittlf  of  the  i6th 
century.  Vkhta  that  subsided, and  the pictoiU  spirit  of  tbe  age 
St  last  prevailed,  the  bright  days  of  glass  were  at  an  end.  If  we 
have  to  refer  to  tbe  early  Renaissance  as  the  culminating  period 
of  glass  painting,  it  is  because  the  technique  of  an  earlier  period 
bund  in  it  freer  and  fuller  expression.  With  the  Renaiuance, 
design  broke  free  from  the  tcstrainis  of  tradition. 

An  interesting  development  of  Renaissance  design  was  the 
(nming  of  pictures  in  goldcn-yeliow  arabesque  owanent, 
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scarcely  architectural  cnon^  to  be  called  canopywork,  and 
leoiinlscenl  rather  of  beaten  goldsmith's  work  than  of  stone 
cvviig.  This  did  (or  the  glass  picture  what  a  gilt  frame  does  for 
a  painting  in  oil.  Very  oft  en  framework  of  any  kind  was  dispensed 
with.  Tbe  primitive  idea  of  accepting  bars  and  mulliont  as 
boundaries  of  design,  and  filling  the  compartments  formed  by 
them  with  a  medley  of  little  subjects,  lingered  on.  The  resuh 
was  delightfully  broken  colour,  but  inevitable  confusion;  for 
iron  and  masonry  do  not  effectively  separate  glus  pictures. 
There  was  no  longer  in  late  glass  any  pretence  of  preserving  tbe 
plane  of  the  window.  It  was  commonly  designed  to  suggest  that 
one  saw  out  irf  it.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  R«iaissance, 
architectural  attd  bndscape  backgrounds  play  an  important 
part  in  design.  An  extremely  beautiful  feature  in  early  16th. 
century  French  glass  pictures  (Rouen,  lie.)  is  the  little  peep  of 
distant  country  delicately  painted  upon  the  paic-blue  glass  which 
represents  the  sky.  In  larger  work  bndscape  and  architecture 
were  commonly  painted  upon  white  (King's  College,  Cambridge). 
The  landKape  effect  was  always  happiest  when  one  or  other  of 
these  conventions  was  adopted.  Canopywork  never  went  quite 
out  of  fashion.  For  a  long  while  the  plan  was  still  to  frame 
coloured  pictures  In  whi  tc.  ThL-orclically  t  his  is  no  less  effectually 
to  be  done  by  Italian  than  by  Gothic  shrinework.  Pmctically  Ibe 
architectural  setting  assumed  in  the  16th  century  tnoreaud  more 
the  aspect  of  background  to  the  figures,  and,  In  order  that  It 
should  take  its  place  in  the  picture,  they  painted  it  so  heavily  that 
it  no  longer  told  as  white.  Already  in  van  Orley's  magnificent 
transept  windows  at  St  Gudule,  Brussels,  tbe  greot  triumphal  arch 
behind  the  kneeling  donors  and  their  patron  saints  (in  bte  glass 
donors  take  more  and  more  the  place  of  holy  personages)  tdb 
dark  agunst  the  clear  ground.  There  came  a  time,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  when,  as  in  the  wonderful  windows  at  Gouda, 
the  very  quality  of  white  glass  is  lost  in  heavily  painted  shadow. 

The  pictorial  ambition  of  the  glass  painter,  active  from  the 
first,  was  kept  for  centuries  within  the  bounds  of  decoratiotu 
Medallion  subjects  were  framed  In  ornament,  standing  figures  in 
canopywork,  and  pictures  were  conceived  with  regard  to  the 
window  and  its  place  in  architecture.  Severity  of  treatment  in 
design  may  have  been  due  more  to  the  limitations  of  technique 
than  to  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  painter.  The  point  is  that  it 
led  to  unsurpassed  results.  It  was  by  absoloie  reliance  upon  tbe 
depth  and  brilliaiu^  of  icK-coknired  glass  that  all  the  beautiful 
effects  of  early  glass  were  obtained.  We  need  not  compare  early 
mosaic  with  Liter  painted  gbss;  each  was  in  its  way  admirable; 
but  the  early  manner  b  t  he  more  pecuL'ar  to  glass,  if  not  the  more 
proper  to  it.  Hie  ruder  and  more  archaic  design  gives  in  fullest 
measure  the  glory  of  glass — for  the  loss  of  which  no  quality  of 
painting  ever  gal  in  glass  quite  makes  amends.  Tbe  pictorial 
effects  compatible  with  glass  di-sign  arc  those  which  go  with  pure, 
brilliant  and  translucent  colour.  The  ideal  of  a  "  primitive" 
Italian  painter  was  more  or  less  to  be  realixed  in  glass:  that  of  a 
Dutch  realist  was  not.  It  b  astonishing  what  glass  painters  did 
in  the  wny  of  light  and  shade.  But  (he  fact,  remains  that  heavy 
painting  obscured  the  glass,  that  shadow-s  rendered  In  opaque 
surface-colour  lacked  translucency,  and  that  in  seeking  bcrore  alt 
things  the  effects  of  shadow  and  relief,  glass  painters  of  tiic  iftb 
century  fell  short  of  the  qualities  on  tbe  One  hand  of  glass  and  on 
the  other  of  painting. 

The  course  of  glass  painting  was  not  so  even  as  tbb  general 
survey  of  its  progress  might  seem  to  imply.  It  was  quickened 
here,  impeded  there,  by  historic  events.  The  art  made  a  splendid 
start  in  France;  but  its  development  was  stayed  by  the  disasten 
of  war,  just  when  in  En^nd  it  was  thriving  under  the  Plantn- 
gcnets.  It  revived  again  under  Frands  I.  In  Germany  It  was 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  free  dties  of  the  £m|dre  that  glus 
painting  prospered.  In  the  Netherlands  it  blossomed  out  under 
the  favour  of  Charles  V.  In  the  Swiss  Confederacy  its  direction 
was  determined  by  dvil  and  domestic  instead  of  church  patron- 
age. In  most  countries  there  were  in  different  districts  local 
schodaof^ss painting, each  wilhsomecharactcrof itsowo.  To 
what  extent  design  was  affected  by  national  temperament  it  Is  not 
easy  to  aay.  The  marked  diveigjeacie  olxVubfViniB^Vnn'te 
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French  trekUneot  of  glua  in  Um  i6tb  century  it  not  entirely  due 
to  a  prefueace  on  the  one  part  for  cohmc  and  on  the  other  for 
light  and  ihade,  but  ii  partly  owing  to  the  drctuBitaaoe  thft, 
whilu  ia  Fiance  design  leinaiaed  in  the  hands  of  oaftsawn, 
whoie  trade  was  glass  painting,  in  the  Netherlands  it  wis 
entrusted  by  the  emperor  to  his  court  painter,  who  concerned 
binueU  ai  little  as  possible  with  a  technique  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  If  in  Krance  we  corse  also  iqxn  the  names  of  well- 
knowaanisU,  they  seem,  like  Jean  Cousin,  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  glass  painting:  they  designed  so  like  glass 
painters  that  they  might  have  begun  their  artistic  career  is  the 
workshf^. 

The  attribution  of  fine  windows  to  famous  artists  should  not 
be  too  readily  accepted;  for,  though  it  is  a  foible  of  modem 
times  to  father  whatever  is  noteworthy  upon  sons  great  name, 
tb»  masterpieces  of  medieval  art  an  due  to  unknown  craftsmen. 
In  Italy,  where  glass  painting  was  not  much  practised,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  cither  to  import  glau  painters  as 
(hey  were  wanted  or  to  get  done  abroad,  it  may  well  be 
that  dcsigru  were  supplied  by  artists  more  or  Ims  distinguished. 
Ghiberti  and  Doaalelk>  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  cartoons  for 
the  windows  of  the  Duemo  at  Florence;  but  it  is  not  to  any 
sculptor  that  we  can  give  the  entire  credit  of  design  so  absolutely 
in  the  q>itit  of  colour  decoration.  The  enqtloyment  of  artists  not 
connected  with  design  would  go  br  to  eq>tain  the  great 
diSerenceofltalknglass  from  that  of  other  countries.  The  .14th- 
century  work  U  As^  b  more  oortcctly  described  as  "  Trecento  " 
than  as  Gothic,  and  the  "  Quattrocento  "  windows  at  Florence 
axe  as  different  as  could  be  from  Perpendicular  work.  One 
compares  tbem  instinctively  with  Italian  paintings,  .not  with 
glass  elsewhere.  And  so  with  the  istb-century  Italian  glass. 
The  stverb  i6tb-century  windowi  of  WHlism  o(  Marseilles  at 
AienOr  in  which  painting  is  carried  to  the  furthest  point  poauble 
short  of  sacrificing  the  pure  quality  of  glass,  are  mote  according 
to  contemporary  Frend)  technique.  Both  French  and  Italian 
influence  may  be  traced  in  Spanisb  glass  (Arila,  Barcelona, 
Buigos,  Granada,  Leon.  Seville,  Totedo).  Some  of  It  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  France.  Usoitmust  have  been  done  to 
Spsaish  order.  The  coane  effectiveness  of  the  design,  the 
strength  of  the  colour,  the  gciteral  robustness  t4  the  art,  an 
characteristically  ^lanish;  and  nowhen  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
do  we  find  detail  00  a  scale  so  enormous. 

We  have  passed  by,  in  foHawing  the  progressive  course  of 
craftsmanship,  some  forms  of  deugn,  penilisr  to  no  one  period 
but  very  chetaaeristic  of  glass.  The  "  quarry  window,"  barely 
referred  to,  hs  diamond-shaped  or  oblong  panes  painted,  richly 
bordered,  relieved  by  boases  of  coloured  ornament  often  heraldic, 
is  of  constant  QGC)tiTence>  Entire  windows,  too,  were  from 
first  to  last  given  up  to  heraldry,  The  "  Jesse  window  "  occurs 
in  every  style.  According  to  the  lasbion  of  the  time  the  "  Stem 
of  Jesse"  burst  out  into  conventional  foliage,  vine  branches 
or  arbitrary  scrollwork.  It  appealed  to  the  designer  by  the 
scope  it  gave  for  freedom  of  design.  He  found  vent,  again, 
for  fantastic  imagination  in  the  leprcsenution  of  the  "LaU 
Judgmnt,"  to  wfaidi  the  west  window  was  commonly  devoted. 
And  there  are  other  schemes  In  winch  be  delighted;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  glau  of  the  f7th  century  does  not  count  for  much.  Some 
of  the  best  in  Engtsnd  is  the  work  of  the  DoUh  van  linee  family 
<Wadhnm  and  Ballkl  Colleges,  OxIMd).  What  ^ass  painting 
came  to  in  tbe  ; Sth  century  is  nowhere  better  to  be  seen  than  in 
the  great  west  window  of  the  ante.chepe]  at  New  College,  Oxford. 
That  is  all  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  best  china  painter  ol 
his  day  could  do  between  them.  The  very  idea  of  empl^ng  a 
china  painter  shows  how  entirely  tbe  art  of  the  glSM  fnintcr 
had  died  out. 

It  re-awoke  in  England  with  the  GotUc  revival  of  th^  19th 
ccotuiyi  and  the  Gothic  revivU  determuied  the  direction 
modern  glass  should  take.  Early  Victorian  doings  are  Intvesting 
SBly  as  marking  the  steps  of  iecoveiv(cf .  the  worit  of  T.Willement 
ia  the  choir  of  tbe  Temple  church;  of  Ward  and  Niaon,  latdy 
■raMMTod  bom  tbe  south  tnas^  of  Westminster  Mbty;  «( 


Wailes).  BcUv  tUngs  bi^  whb  the  windows  at  WeMariMHr 

inspired  by  A.  C.  Pugin.  who  ercideed  eonsideraUe  Infliiiisi 
over  his  contemporaries.  John  PeweU  01azdman  ft  Co.)  was 
an  able  artist  content  to  walk,  even  nfber  tbtt  naitcr'a  dea^ 
nvenmly  in  his  footsteps.  .  Charles  Winston,  wbose  Sim 
OH  Clots  PaiMimi  was  tbe  first  real  contribution  touusds  tbe 
understanding  of  Gothic  ^ass,  and  who,  by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Powelk 
<of  Winteftiar^  succeeded  in  getting  something  my  like  the 
texture  nnd  cdow  of  oU  glass,  was  more  leaned  in  aMiat 
ways  of  woifcnansli^  dun  appreciative  ef  the  ait  icMkiag 
tram  them.  (He  is  responsible  for  the  Munich  ^s»  ia  CSaigow 
cathedral.}  So  it  woa  that,  except  for  here  and  then  a  windo*- 
entrusted  by  eaception  to  W.  Dyce,  E.  Poyntcr,  D.  O.  RoasetU. 
Fbrd  BladoKBnwn  or  E.  ^uim^Jbnea,  glass,  fcom  the  bSflnniBg 
of  its  recovery,  fell  into  the  hands  ct  men  with  a  etioag  bias 
towards  archaeology.  The  architects  foremost  in  the  Gothic 
revival  (W.  ButterfieU,  Sir  G.  Scott,  G.  E.  Street,  &c)  wore  all 
inclined  that  way;  and,  as  they  had  the  |dacing  of  oommissioBi 
for  windows,  ttiey  controlled  the  policy  ol  gksa  painters. 
Deugncn  were  constrained  to  wodc  in  the  pedantically  ardiaeo- 
logical  manner  prescribed  by  architectural  fasbton.  UnwitKogly 
as  it  may  have  been,  they  made  mocfc-medievnl  windows,  tiie 
inler^  ia  which  died  with  the  pt^ular  illusion  about  a  Gothic 
reviv^  Bi^  they  krun*  their  trade;  and  when  an  aniat  bke 
John  Clayton  (master  of  a  iriiole  school  of  later  glass  painters) 
took  a  window  in  hand^St  Augustine's,  KUbum;  Truro  catbediol; 
King's  CoBege  Chapd,  Cambridge)  the  result  was  a  wmk.  ef  art 
from  which,  tradcsrark  ^s  it  may  la  a  sense  be,  we  laaif  gulMr 
what  such  trten  ral^t  have  done  had  they  been  left  free  to  ioUew 
their  own  artistic  impulse.  It  i(  necessary  to  refer  to  this  because 
it  is  generally  san»sed  that  wfaatever  is  best  la  icocat  glass  Is 
dnetotheitnnsatioinoeemait.  TheclKnnsefBBnM«'Jaasi^ 
design  and  of  WUUam  MoriVs  colour,  plaoe  the  windows  done 
by  ihem  among  the  triumphs  of  modern  decorative  St;  bat 
Morris  was  neither  foremost  ia  the  reaction,  nor  quite  audi  a 
master  of  the  material  he  was  wortang  in  as  be  showed  MmsrM 
in  less  eiacUng-enfta.  Other  art^  to  be  meatianed  fai  ooa- 
nexion  with  gUss  design  are:  Oement  HeatoH,  Bayne,  K.  H.  J. 
Wcstldce  and  Henry  Ht^ithiy,  not  to  tpeakvt  a  younger  scnera- 
tioaof^ilemen.  ' 

Foreign  work  shows,  as  compared  with  Kigjish,  a  less  just 
^tprcciatiou  of  ^ass,  though  the  fofcraost  draughtsmen  of 
their  day  were  enlisted  for  lu  design.  In  Germany,  King  Loob 
of  Bavaria  employed  P.  von  Cornelius  and  W.  van  Kaulbacb 
(Ais'la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Gbsgow);  in  France  tb«  Jtonrboas 
empkiyed  J.  A.  D.  Ingres,  F.  V.  E.  Delacroix,  Vemei  and  J.  H. 
FUndrin  (Dreuz);  and  the  eaecution  of  thrfr  dcalgns  was 
entrusted  to  tbe  most  eqiert  psintcn  to  be  pcocund  at  Munich 
and  Sivies;  but  all  to  little  eflect  They  either  used  potmetal 
glass  of  poor  quality,  or  relied  upon  cnamel-'-with  the  result 
that  their  cdour  ladu  the  qualities  of  glass.  Where  it  k  not 
heavy  with  paint  it  is  thin  and  crude.  In  Belgium  happier 
results  were  obtained.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sactanent  at 
Brusseb  there  is  one  window  by  J.  B.  QqieDnnier  not  unworthy 
of  IhefineeeriesfayB. 'vanOrleywIddiitsuppleaieMa.  At  the 
best,  however,  foreign  artisU  failed  to  ^predate  tbe  quality 
of  glass;  they  put  better  drau^rtsmanship  faito  their  windows 
than  English  designers  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  snd  painted 
then  better;  but  they  missed  tbe  glory  of  traasluccnt  c^our. 

Uodem  fadUtics  (rf  aamifaatare  m^a  possible  many  tbiais 
whidi  woe  Uthtfto  oat  tbe  qwetlon.  Enamel  eofoun  ^rc 
richer;  their  range  is  extended;  and  It  may  be  possible,  with 
tbe  Improved  kilns  and  greater  chemical  knovrledge  we  poaseis, 
to  make  Hien  bold  pertoanendy  fait.  It  w»  years  ago  deuMo- 
stnUd  at  SCetes  how  a  pkluH'tnay  be  painted  In  oidmm  19MI 
aoheetef  ^atc-tfassnHasariagcft.  by  t)  ft.  We  are  now  oa 
doubt  in  a  posltfon  to  produce  wbidows  painted  on  much  larger 
sbeeta.  But  the  results  achieved,  technically  wonderftd  as  they 
are,  hardly  wanant  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  upon  work  ao 
costly,  so  fra^,  so  lackiing  in  the  qualities  of  a  picture  on  the 
one  hand  and  M  glass  on  the  other. 

In  Mnerica,  John  la  Fsrge,  finding  European  natcfinl  Mt 
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dense  enongh,  produced  potmeUl  more  heavily  charged  with 
cnlonr.  Ttiii  wu  wilfully  ttreaked,  mottled  and  qnsii* 
•ccidtBtally  vuied;  some  ol  it  wu  opalescent;  much  of  it  wu 
mora  like  agate  ot  onyx  than  jeveb.  Other  formi  of  AmcHcaa 
eaterfmie  were:  the  malting  of  glasa  in  lumpa,  to  be  chipped 
into  flakes;  the  ruckling  it; 


restraiiwd  from  Mlf-cxpreuion.  Moreover,  the  recognition  «< 
the  artistic  position  of  crifumeo  in  general  makes  it  poaiibb 
for  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  glass  without  sinking  to  the  rank 
of  a  mechanic;  and  artists  begin  to  realize  the  scope  glass  oSm 
them.   What  tbey  lack  as  yet  is  experience  in  their  craft,  and 


cathednls. 


Chart  ret 
he  Manx 
Bour%n 
Reims 
Auxerre 
Ste  Chapelle.  Paris. 
Church  of  St  jpan^aux-Bob. 

York  minuer. 
Ely  cathedral. 
WelU  cathedral. 
Tewkesbury  abbey. 


the  shaping  it  in  a  molten 
state.  Of  the  pulling  it  out  ol 
ahqw.  It  takes  an  artist  of 
■ouw  reserve  to  make  judicious 
■setdglassliketbis.  LaFarge 
and  C.  Tiffany  have  turned  it 
to  bcAUtifui  accotut;  but  even 
tb*y  have  put  it  to  purposes 
■ors  pictorial  than  it  can 
properly  fulfil.  Hie  derigo  it 
calls  for  is  a  severely  absiraci 
fonn  of  ornament  verging  upon 
Ihebubaiic 

Of  late  years  each  conniry 
has  been  learning  so  much 
fiom  the  others  that  the 
newest  effort  is  very  much  in 
one  direction.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  art  of  the 
wiodow-maker  begins  with 
g*^"''gi  that  the  all-needful 
thing  is  beautiful  glass,  tiiat 
puinting  nay  be  reduced  to  a 
niBitunn,  and  on  occasion 
(thanks  to  new  developments 
in  the  making  of  glass)  div 
penscd  with  altogether.  A 
tandency  has  developed  itself 
is  the  direction  not  merely  of 
BWiaic  but  of  carrying  the 
ghaut's  art  farther  than  has 
been  done  before  and  render- 
ing landscapes  and  even  figure 
subjects  in  unpaintcd  glass. 
Whm,  however,  it  comes  to 
thn  tq«MnUlion  of  the 
human  ha,  the  limitations 
of  simple  lead-glazing  are  at 
OQCC  apparent.  A  possible 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
•bosm  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
et  190a  by  M.  Toutnel.  who, 
by  fushig  together  colouretl 
tesserae  on  to  larger  pieces  of 
(olourletttfass,  anticipated  ihe 
iacovery  of  the  already  men- 
tioaed  fragment  of  Byzantine 
mosaic  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  He  may 
have  seen  or  heard  of  some- 
lUagef  thesort.  There  would 
be  BO  ndvantage  in  building 
up  whole  windows  in  this 
way;  but  for  the  rendering  of 
the  flesh  and  sundry  minute 
details  at  a  window  for  the 
most  part  heavily  leaded,  this 
fusing  together  of  tesserae, 
and  even  of  little  pieces  of 

^ass  cut  carefully  (0  shape,  seems  to  supply  the  want  of  some- 
thing more  in  keeping  with  severe  mosaic  glazing  than  painted 
flesh  proves  lo  be. 

Glass  psiaurs  arc  allowed  to-day  a  freer  hand  than  formerly. 
Tbey  arc  no  longer  exclusively  engaged  upon  ecclesiastical  work; 
domiestic  glass  is  an  inportant  industry;  and  a  workman  once 
comparatively  exempt  from  pedantic  central  is  not  so  ei^ 


ExampUt  «/  Zmpcrtant  Hiilcriail  Stained  Glaji. 

Then  are  remain*  of  the  caHiest  known  g\zm:  in  France — al  Le  Mans,  OBrties.  ChUoas-sur-MacMw 
Angcn  and  Pdtien  cathedrals  the  abbsy  chwch  of  St  Dwiut  sad  at  St  Remi.  Rsinw:  la  Eoglasd— St 
York  minster  (fragment*) :  in  CcfmaBy--«t  Augsburg  snd  Suaariwig  cathedrals:  ia  Austria  in  tha 

cloUtet*  of  Heiligen  Koeuz. 

The  following  u  a  dawified  hM  at  wme  of  the  mo*t  chBractet]*tic  and  Important  windowi^  omlltii^ 
for  themoit  part  isolated  example*,  and  tlivini  by  prrfercrKw  the  names  of  churches  where  tbnetasfov 
amount  of  glauicmaining;  thecountry  in  whicnat  each  period  the  art  throve  btat  u  pM  first. 

Easlt  Gothic 

Canterbury  1 
SalUbury    I  cathedrals. 
Lmcoln  ) 
Yolk  mintter. 


Ctrmamy. 
Church  of  St  Kodbcft,  CekgN 

(Romanssqus). 
CMogne  GBtbcdrd. 


MiontJE  Gothic 
Ctrmamy. 
Church  of  St  Sebald,  Nuremberg. 
Strasiburv  -1 
Regetwburg 

At^iburx  .cathedrals. 
Frcibuif 

Church  of  Nieder  Haslacb. 


Jlafy. 

Church  of  St  Francis,  Assiw. 
Church  of  Or  San  Michel»t 

Florence, 
dorch  of  S.  Fetrono,  Bologna. 

Lats  Gothic 
Eniland.  Ffomt. 

New  College,  Oxf  ord.  UllSIIS"  ( eathedrala. 

Gloucester  cathedral.  ir****? 

Yorlc,  mtn*ter  and  other  churches.  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Aboton. 
Great  Malvern  abbey. 


Church  of  St  Mary.  Shicwibury. 
Faifford  church. 


Asses; 

St  Vincent ) 
5(  Patrice  [Rouen. 
StCodatdJ 

Church  of  St  Foy.  ConAesi 
Church  of  St  Gennis,  Parisi 
Church  of  St  Etienno^H-Mont, 
Park. 

Church  of  St  Martin,  Mont< 

Charvh  of  bcouen. 
Church  of  St  £ticnnc,  Beauvaia. 
Church  ot  St  Niiicr.  Troye*. 
Church   of    EJrou,  Dourg-en- 

Brcne. 
The  Chitean  de  Chaotilly. 

/fedcrliMA. 
Gfootc  KIrfc,  Gonda. 
Chmr  of  Bniaala  cathidrat. 
Antwsp  cathcdmL 


/tafy. 

The  Duomo,  FIotcdcc. 

TsAMSiTiKt  Peaioo 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  ai  Auch. 

RXKAISSANCI 

Itnuli  I  iihi  iliil 
Churchof  St  Jacques  } 
ChuRh  of  St  iKrtla  fU«ge. 
Othcdral  ) 

my. 

Certon  di  Paida. 
Church  of  S.  Petronio,  Bologna. 
Church  of  SU  Marfa  Novdia. 
FIoreiKe. 

Ctmawy. 
Frdburg  cathedraL 

lUTS  RaitaiaaAMeB 


/"roMa. 
£vTeux  cathedral. 
Charrh  of  St  PierR.  ChaiUca. 
-Cathedral  and  Church  ef  St 

Urfaain.  Trmes.  ' 
Church  of  Ste  RsdsgOSde^llBS, 
Cathedral  and  chufch  <lf  S(  OuMh 
Rouen. 

5«aia. 
Toledo  caihedraL 


Cologne) 

Ulm  {cathedrals. 
Munich  \ 

Church  of  St  Lorens,  Nwembsfg. 
Toledo  cathedraL 


5wdKffB«l. 

Lucerne  and  mart  of  the  other 
principal  mnieuins. 


Granada 
SeviUc 


Spain. 
[cathcdials. 

Affssd. 
Cdlege  chapel. 


Kin^* 

bndse. 
Lichfield  cathedral 
St  George's  churdi. 

Square.  Londtm. 
St  Margaret's  church. 

idaster. 


CSM. 


Hanover 
West- 


Wadham) 

BaUkri  f  colleges,  Oxfetd. 
New  ) 


Churek  of  St  Hartii»4*-Vigaes, 
Troycs. 

Nave  and  transepts  of  Auch 
cathedral. 

iMser^oad. 
Most  inuscuma. 

perhaps  due  worhroanlike  respect  for  traditional  ways  of  worlb- 
mansbip.  When  the  old  methods  come  to  be  superseded 
it  will  be  only  by  new  ones  evolved  out  of  tbcm.  At  present  the 
conditions  of  ^ass  painting  remain  very  much  what  tliey  were. 
The  supreme  beauty  of  glass  is  still  in  the  purity,  the  brOliaiKy, 
the  translucebcy  of  Its  colour.  To  make  tbe  most  of  this  the 
de^gser  mint  be  nuulcr  of  his  trade.  'Th^tMiLQliiad&w  4a4^ 
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GLASSBRENNER— GLASTONBURY 


b,  now  *s  ever,  that  H  ibould  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  jaIn  by  execution  in  stained  gla^s. 

BlKJOGtAFUV.— Theophilus,  Artt  e/  tke  Middle  Ages  (London. 
jflfT) :  Cbariea  Wiagton,  Am  Inpury  vUo  Hm  if^trm'  gf  S/yU 
■IhtmU*  m  Afiaimi  GtoM  Pmabu,  tsptdalh  i»  Sigfaii  f/M&ti, 
tw),  and  Kemoirs  iBnihalivr  «f  iSe  Art  or(Mt  F4iiitau  (Londoii, 
1865):  N.  H.  J.  Wtatlatc,  A  Hislory  0/  Dtsitn  tn  J'onted  Chat 
U  vols.,  London.  i6Hi-i8g4):  L.  F.  Day,  Windaul,  A  Book  abtnd 


I  and  PainledGlais  (London.  1009).  and  Slaimd  Claii  (Londoa, 
1903);  A.  W.  Franks,  A  Beak  of  Ornainrnlat  Clatine  Quarnu 
(London,  iSm];  A  Baoke  of  Sundry  DraughUs,  ptincipuly  irreixg 
for  CUuitrs  (London,  1615,  reproduced  1900);  F.  G,  Joyce,  Tu 
Fairfaid  Windcnvs  (coloured  plaits)  (London,  187ft);  Dnm  IVork* 
of  Eii'ly  Ma:U'".  m  Ealcsiaslitcil  Decoratiim,  cdilcd  by  John  Wcale 
(i  lul.-,,  l.unrlon,  1H46);  Kf-idinand  de  Lasleync,  llisloire  d<  la 
ptinlurf  iiir  vcrrf  d'r.P''fS  if.  v:onun\imls  en  h'ranct  (2  vols.,  Pjri«, 
185;).  .^nil  Ourltjii---  ni.  'ti'  I !  I'fiuric  de  ii  peialure  sur  rtrrr  (Parii, 
1853) ;  L,  ^l,"lg^c,  G-uit,  .  j'.r:iilrrs  vtrnrn  fun^ais  (a  vols,.  Pari*, 
:  VioUct  k-  Due,  "  Vitrei!,"  vol.  ix.  ol  the  Diilionmiirt  raiiontU 
it  CanhiUciuTt  (Paris,  1S6II);  O.  Mcnon,  "  La  VitiMu,"  BMtt- 
ti^aue  de  I'tnstiituntent  tUs  beanx-artt  (hm,  1895);  E>  Levy  and 
J.  B.  Capronnicr,  HisUnre  de  la  pcuOurt  Mr  twrr*  TeolmMd  fMatei) 
(Bnineb.  1S60] ;  Otiin.  Le  Vi^mt,  ton  UMn  t  trmm  Us  egtt 
(Pkria) ;  Pierre  tc  Vieil,  L'A  rtitla  *ifaJWv  nr  trH  tUtla  vilrnU 
(Pkris,  1774);  C.  Cahier  and  A.  Martin,  VHnuic  fttats  it  Bovrttt 
in  Xrir  tiicU  (a  volt.,  Paris,  1841-1814);  3.  Cleinent  ^nd  A. 
Guilard.  VUraiac  du  XIII'  siicle  di  la  calh6drale  it  Bourtf  (Bbureea, 
1900);  M.  A.  Gessert,  GtiekieUe  der  Cbumaltrei  in  DeulsebbM 
nni  dtn  Niedertamien,  eronkrtiek,  Enthrtd,  Cfc,  tan  ihrem  VrsprtiHi 
its  auf  iU  ntvtttt  Ztil  (TatHi»en  and  Stutlgart.  1S39;  also  an 
English  translation,  London,  1051}:  F.  Geses,  Der  alle  Frnsler- 
Kiunuck  des  Freiburger  Mvnstfrs.  5  p.irts  (Frciburf;  im  Breisgau, 
igoi,  Sc.);  A.  ILifncr,  Chcfs-d'nuve  de  l.i  pi  tr.turr  Suisse  SUT  verrt 

(Berlin).  (L.  F.  D.) 

QLASSBBENNBR.  ADOLF  (1610-1676),  German  humorist 
and  Mtiiist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  37th  of  March  1810. 
After  being  for  a  short  time  in  a  merchant's  office,  he  took  lo 
joumalisni,  and  in  iSjt  edited  Don  QuixoU,  a  periodical  which 
waa  suppressed  in  1S33  owing  to  its  revolutionary  tendendea. 
He  next,  under  the  pseudonym  Ai^J  Brennglas,  published  a 
aeries  oi  pictures  of  Berlin  Kfe,  under  tbe  titles  Beriin  vie  es 
isl  imd~lriHU  (30  paru,  with  UlustnUoos,  1833-1849),  and 
Bnntet  Btrlin  (14  parts,  with  illustrations,  Beiiin,  1837-1858), 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  popular  satirical  literature 
asMxiated  with  roodeni  Btilin.  In  1840  he  married  the  actress 
Adele  Peroni  (iSij-iSgs),  and  removed  In  the  fdlowing  year 
to  NeuBtrdits,  where  his  wife  had  obtained  an  engagement  at 
tbe  Grand  ducal  theatre.  In  1848  Gtassbrenner  entered  the 
political  arena  and  became  the  leader  of  (he  democratic  party 
in  Hecklenbnrg-Strditz.  EiqwUed  from  that  country  in  1850, 
he  Kttlcd  in  Hamburg,  where  be  remained  until  1858;  koA  then 
he  became  editor  of  the  Umlaeatilimi  in  Berlin,  what  be  died 
on  the  sjth  of  September  1876. 

AnoBBGIaubrenner'aotfaechuroocDUs  and  satirical  writines  may 
be  raentKHWd:  Lebtn  m»d  Tniten  itr  fiinen  Wdi  (1834):  Bii4tr 
tmi  TrdHiMdW  Wie»  (l  vots.,  1836);  CnfieiM  (1S51,  Sthed.  1870); 
(he  comic  epics,  Neuer  Rtituke  Fuchs  (1846.  4tn  ed.  1870)  and 
Dk  ttfkthrk  WtU  (1857,  6th  cd.  1873);  sfsu  Bertiatr  VslksMm 
(3  vds.,  UlUstrated ;  Leiptie,  iKiT-tSgt).  Glassbrennrr  has 
publidKd  some  charming  bookMor  children,  notably  Lot fafiuJeiirinJrr 
(I4lh  ed.>  1884),  and  Spnehende  Tiere  (20th  ed..  Hambure,  1S99). 
See  R.  Schnddt-CabaiUs,  "Adolf  Glassbminer,"  in  Urtsei 


Jriscri:  Zeit 

(1881). 

GLASS  CLOTH,  a  textile  material,  the  name  of  which  indicates 
the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  The  cloths  are  in 
general  woven  with  tbe  plain  weave,  and  the  fabric  may  be  all 
whiter  atriped  or  checked  with  red,  blue  or  other  coloured 
threads;  the  checked  cloths  arc  the  most  common.  The  real 
article  should  be  all  linen,  but  a  large  quantity  is  made  with 
cotton  warp  and  tow  weft,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  composed 
entirely  of  cotton.  The  short  fibres  of  the  cheaper  kind  are 
easily  detached  from  the  cloth,  and  hence  they  are  not  so  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

QUSSItn.  SALOHO  (1593-1656),  theologian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  bom  at  Sondershauscn,  in  the  principah'ty  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondcrshausen,  on  the  loth  of  May  1593.  In  1613  he 
entered  the  university  of  Jena.  In  161 5,  with  the  idea  of  studying 
law,  he  moved  to  Wittenberg.  In  consequence  of  an  illness, 
however,  he  returned  to  Jena  after  a  year.  Here,  as  a  student 
of  theology  under  Johann  Gerhard,  he  directed  his  attention 


especially  to  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialecU;  in  1(19  be  *ti 
made  an  "  adjunctus  "  of  tbe  phitosophical  faculty,  and  mu 
aime-«fterwatda  be  received  an  appointment  to  the  chair  a( 
Hebrew,  From  1615  to  1638  be  waa  superintendent  In  Soudct^ 
hausen;  but  abortly  after  the  death  of  Gerhard  (1637)  he  «u, 
in  accordance  with  Gerhard's  last  wish,  appointed  to  tocctcd 
him  at  Jena.  In  1640,  however,  at  the  earnest  tavitatlon  sf 
Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  he  removed  to  GoOn  as  court  procha 
and  genera]  superintendent  in  the  execution  «f  important  reianw 
which  bad  been  initiated  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  edueatioail 
estabUshmenU  of  tbe  ducby.  The  delicaU  dutlea  Htacbed  to 
this  office  he  discharged  with  tact  and  energy;  and  in  thi 
"  syncretistic  "  controversy,  by  which  Protestant  Genaay 
was  so  long  vexed,  he  shov«]  an  unusual  combination  of  (innw 
with  liberality,  of  loyalty  to  the  past  with  a  just  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  the  future.  He  <Ued  on  tbe  STth  of 
July  1656. 

Hi*  prindnd  work,  PkiUopa  sacra  (1693),  marlu  tbe  trsAilUoB 

from  the  earlier  vievi  on  queitioni  of  tnblkal  criticiwu  to  ucneef 
the  Khool  of  Spencr.  Ii  wa*  more  than  onoe  reprinted  during  Us 
lifetinw,  and  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised  form,  edited  by  J.  K 
Dathe  (1731-1791]  and  G.  L.  Bauer  at  Leipitg.  Glassius  succMcd 
Gerhard  as  editor  of  the  Weimar  SttehMrik,  andwrote  tbe  conmeataiy 
on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Teaament  for  that  paUicatiDB.  A 
volume  of  his  Opnscula  was  printed  at  Leiden  in  1^00. 
See  the  article  in  Hcraog-Hauck,  Rtakncykhpadie. 

QLASSWOBT,  a  name  given  to  Saticarnia  kerbacea  (also 
known  as  marsh  samphire),  a  salt-mardi  herb  with  aucculetf, 
jointed,  leafless  Stems,  in  reference  lo  its  fonner  nae  in  gliii 
making,  when  it  was  burnt  for  barilla.  Salicla  Kali,  an  allied 
plant  with  rigid,  fleshy,  spinous-pointed  leaves,  which  waa  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  was  known  as  prickly  gloaswort.  Both 
plants  are  members  of  lb*  natural  order  Qienopodiaceae. 

OLUTONBURV,  a  otaikct  town  and  municipal  boioti|^  in 
the  Eastern  parliamentary  division  «i  Sonenetahire,  ^'"g'fniit 
on  the  mrai  road  fion  London  to  Enter,  37  »■  S.W.0I  Bath  tv 
the  Somenet  &  Dorset  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4016.  The  tewn 
lies  in  tbe  midst  of  orchards  and  water-meadowa,  reclaimed  from 
tbe  fens  which  encircled  Glastonbury  Tor,  a  corneal  hcigla  once 
an  island,  but  now,  with  tbe  surrounding  flats,  apcidnauU  wsshcd 
on  three  aides  tqr  the  river  Brue. 

The  town  is  famous  for  its  abbey,  tbe  ruins  of  which  are  fra^ 
mentary,  and  as  the  work  of  destruction  has  in  many  places 
descended  to  the  very  foundations  it  is  inqwssible  to  make  out 
the  dctaib  of  tbe  plan.  Of  the  vast  range  oT  buildlngn  for  the 
accommodalionof  the  monks  hardly  anypart  remaim  except  lbs 
abbot's  kitchen,  noteworthy  for  its  octagonal  Interior  <the  ex> 
terior  plan  being  square,  with  tbe  four  corners  filled  in  with  fire- 
places and  chimneys),  tbe  porter's  lodge  and  the  abbey  bam. 
CoBiidcnUe  portiona  are  standing  of  tbe  so-called  cb^id  oi  St 
Joseph  at  the  weal  end,  which  bas  been  identified  with  the  lady 
chapel,  occupying  the  nte  of  tbe  culiat  ciniidi.  TUt  di^id, 
which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  nibis,  is  Traaslttonal  work  of  tbt 
tsth  century.  It  measures  about  66  ft.  from  east  to  west  ud 
about  36  from  north  to  south.  Below  tlw  diapcl  is  a  crypt  of  tbe 
15th  century  inserted  beneath  a  buiMlng  which  bad  no  peeviou 
crypt.  Between  the  chapel  and  the  great  churcb  is  am  Early 
English  building  which  appeals  to  have  served  as  n  Gnlilee  porch- 
The  church  itself  was  a  cruciform  stractute  with  &  cboir,  nave 
and  transepts,  and  a  towcraunnounting  the  centre  of  intenection. 
From  east  lo  west  the  length  was  410  ft.  and  the  breadth  of  tbe 
nave  was  about  80  ft.  The  nave  bad  ten  bays  and  tbe  choir  siic 
Of  the  nave  three  bays  of  tbe  south  side  are  Still  standing,  and  tbe 
windows  have  pointed  arches  externally  and  semidrcular  arcfaes 
internally.  Two  of  the  tower  piers  and  a  part  of  one  arch  give 
some  indication  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building.  The  foundations 
of  the  Edgar  chapel,  discovered  in  1908,  make  the  whole  clnuch 
the  longest  of  cathedral  or  monastic  churches  in  tbe  country.  The 
old  clock,  presented  to  the  abbey  by  Adam  de  Sod  bury  (rjas- 
133  5) .  and  noteworthy  as  an  early  exam^  of  a  clock  atriking  the 
hours  automatically  with  a  coust-wbed,  was  ones  in  Wells 
cathedral,  but  is  new  preserved  in  tbe  Victoria  and  ARtett 
Museum. 
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GLASS,  STAINED 
II. 


Plate  I. 


Urly  GluinR.  From  S.  Sew.  Anglers,  Ciruaillc,  With 
colour  intr(xluu.-d  in  the  smiill  ci^Llc^. 

ld  Early  BotiIct,  From  S,  Kunibtri,  (.(jln-nc. 

'octioa  of  an  Earlv  MciUUinn  Window.  From  CanUT- 
Inity,  ihowins  tne  pLin  of  tbe  tkaifta  und  the  ucnn- 
nenUl  deUiu. 


IV.   An  Early  Figure  from  Lyons.   Showing  thu  l(.-ad]DS  of  the 
cych.  tiair,  nimbus,  an'l  dr.ificry. 

V,  JXvoMtwl  IJt:hl4.  From  S.  I'rbain.  'rro>'i;*.  showinK 
iHtlhthf  tntlui-nL-c  of  thr  varly  iicriol  in  the  litiuros, 
and  the  bcRinnin);  of  the  urchilcctural  canopy. 


\1.  Tv[A:iil  DeconAedCutu^.  fvmt.'l.'MNn. 
Sam.     a.,  lit.,  IV..  VI,  m  ukca  Iran  llluimtlCH  In  L»U  V,  Day.  ICiwInvi,  \>|  irr— 'r-'~  ■ 


Plate  II. 


GLASS,  STAINED 


I.  A  Typical  Perpendicular  Canopy  (from  Lewis  F.  Day,  Windows,  by  permission  of  B.  T.  BatslcKd), 
II,  A  Window  from  Auch.    Illustrating  the  tran^tion  from  Perpendicular  to  Renaissance. 

III.  A  Sixteenth-Cmtiuy  Jesse  Window.    From  Beauvais  (source  as  in  Fig.  I.). 

IV.  Fortic  nee  Window,  from  Montmorency,  showing  the  perfection  of  glass  painting. 

Fiam  Ludea  UaiM  Ocwrc  Ai  Mitfru  ytrriirt  Frmitfali,  br  pe«fiBUp\^j)p^4''^**^ 
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GLASTONBURY 


The  GbstenbuTy  tborn,  planted,  Mcordins  to  the  ICfesd,  by 
JoMpb  «f  Aiinutlwa,  has  been  the  objea  ol  considenhle  oom- 
■cnl.  It  is  «Id  to  be  t  diitinct  viriety,  flowering  twice  a  year. 
The  Ktii«l  ihominited  by  thepQsrims  wu  detti^ed  about  the 
Reformation  time,  but  KicciiiKns  of  tbe  same  variety  an  aiiU 
catant  is  various  parU  of  the  country. 

The  cUd  bttiMian  apart  from  tlw  abbey,  ate  tbe  church  of  St 
Jobi  BnptiH,  PeqMndicular  in  style,  with  a  fins  tower  and  seine 
t  s(h<CBtniy  monunenis;  St  Benedict's,  dating  from  1403-1514 ; 
St  John's  lKW|Hlal,  twaicd  1246;  and  tbe  George  Inn,  built  !n 
the  time  of  Iteiry  VII.  or  VIIL  The  present  stone  cross  rq^accd 
*  fat  finer  out  of  treat  age,  which  bad  fallen  into  decay.  The 
Aatiqnarian  Museum  cootains  an  ezccUeai  collection,  Including 
mabia  f  iob  a  prehistoric  vSbge  of  the  manlies,  discovered  in 
1893,  and  consisting  of  siny  mounds  within  a  space  of  five  acres. 
Hien  b  a  Roman  Catholic  mistonarics'  college.  In  the  t6th 
ocnttny  the  woollen  industry  was  introduced  by  the  duke  of 
Someiset;  and  silk  manafactuie  was  canicd  on  In  the-  i8th 
ccBtuiy.  Tanning  and  tilo-maUng,  and  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  sheep-skin  rugs  are  practised.  Ibe  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  11  couneillora.   Area,  5000  acres. 

Tlie  lakfr'rillage  ditcovmd  in  189a  proves  that  there  was  a 
Celtk  settlement  about  300-soo  B.C.  on  an  island  in  tbe  midst  of 
nrampi^  and  therefore  easily  defence.  British  esnhworka 
and  Roman  roads  and  relics  prove  later  occupation.  The  name 
of  Glastonbury,  however,  is  of  much  later  ori^n,  being  a  comip- 
tkm  <rf  the  Saaon  QattjHiabyrit-  By  the  liritons  ttie  spot 
■MBW  to  have  been  called  Ynys  yr  Afalon  (tuinfaed  as  Avallotii^ 
or  Ykysvitiin  (see  Avalon),  and  it  became  the  local  habitation  of 
nrioos  fragments  of  Celtic  romance^  According  to  the  legends 
which  grew  up  under  the  core  of  the  monks,  the  first  church  of 
GItoibniy  waa  a  littk  wattled  building  erected  by  Joseph  of 
Aifcaatbua  as  the  leader  of  the  twdvc  ^lOEtks  sent  over  to 
Britain  ftom  Caul  by  St  Philip.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
acavding  to  the  same  authorities,  the  two  missionaries,  Pbc^anus 
indDenivianus,  who  came  to  king  Lucius  from  Pope  Eieuthetius, 
wiilillihnd  a  fraternity  of  anch«ites  on  the  spot,  and  after  three 
tanted  yean  more  St  Patiidt  introduced  among  them  B  regular 
■witiT  life.  The  British  monastery  (oonded  about  601  was 
SKQBcded  by  a  Saxon  abbey  built  by  Ine  in  70S.  From  the 
deotflcnt  state  into  which  Glastonbury  was  brou^t  by  tbe 
Duiih  invasions  it  was  recovered  by  Dunstan,  ndto  had  been 
odoBsud  within  iu  walls  and  was  appointed  its  ^bot  steKit  946. 
The  cbatcb  and  other  buildings  of  his  erection  remained  till  the 
installatian.  In  1081,  of  the  first  Konnan  abbot,  who  inaugutatcd 
iba  new  QMch  by  commencing  a  new  church.  His  successor 
HwIbwIb  (sioi-iiso),  however,  pulled  it  down  to  make  way  for 
■  fas  atiuctore.  lleniy  of  Blois  (1116-1171)  added  great^  to 
thsostcntof thomonastciy.  In  1184(00  t5thliIay)thewh(^of 
the  bidtdiogs  were  laid  in  ruins  by  fire;  but  Henry  LI.  of  England, 
la  wbote  hands  the  monastery  then  was,  entrusted  his  chamberlain 
Sadolphtis  with  tbe  work  of  restoration,  and  caused  it  to  be 
canled  out  with  anch  magnificence.  The  great  church  of  which 
dii  nifais  ttiU  Kmain  was  then  erected.  In  the  end  of  the  13th 
liwHliJi,  and  on  into  the  following,  Glastonbury  was  distracted 
s  Hrange  dispute,  caused  by  tbe  attempt  of  Savaric,  the 
•mUtioua  biduip  of  Bath,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  abbey. 
ItancMflietwu  dosed  by  the  dedsion  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the 
•Ummw  dwuld  be  merged  in  the  new  see  of  Bath  and  Clastonbuiy , 
and  that  Savaric  should  have  a  fourth  of  tbe  pn^Krty.  On 
Samk't  death  his  successor  gave  up  the  joint  tushopric  and 
ilhiiwii!  thi  iwnnki  In  rlrrf  ihrlr  nwri  nhbnt  From  this  date  to  the 
IMonMlton  dmBMnasteiy,  one  of  the  chief  Benedictine  abbeys 
hi  RngT*"*.  continued  to  flourlsb,  tbe  chief  events  in  its  history 
being  connected  with  the  mainlenance  of  its  claims  to  the 
pOHCSrion  of  the  bodies  or  tombs  of  King  Arthur  and  St  Dunstan. 
Fton  early  times  tfaroa^  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of 
pl^rininie.  As  caily  at  least  as  the  be^ning  of  the  tith 
cotniT  the  tradition  that  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury 
appears  to  have  taken  shape;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n., 
accoRliBg  to  Giraldna  Cambrensis  and  others,  tbe  abbot  Heniy  de 
Blois,  caaang  search  to  be  made,  disoovend  at  the  depth  tt  16 
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ft.  a  massive  oak  tnink  with  an  inscription  "  Hie  Jacet  sepultua 
inditus  nx  Arthurus  in  insula  Avalonia."  After  the  fixe  of  1184 
the  monks  asserted  that  th^r  were  in  possession  of  the  remains  of 
St  Dunstan,  wUdi  had  been  abstracted  from  Canterbury  after  tbe 
Danish  sack  of  loii  and  kept  in  concealment  ever  since.  Tbe 
Canterbury  monks  naturally  dem'ed  the  assertion,  and  the  contest 
continued  for  centuries.  In  Warham  and  Goldston  having 
examined  the  Canierbuty  shiine  reported  that  it  coota^ed  all  the 
prindpal  bones  of  the  saint,  but  the  abbot  irf  Glastonbury  in 
reply  as  stoutly  mdntained  that  this  was  impossible.  The  day 
ol  such  disputes  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  In  isjg  the 
last  and  60U1  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Robert  Wbyting,  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  "  divcn  and  sundry  treasoM." 
"  The 'account 'or 'book' of  hk  treasons  ....  seemstobelosi, 
andthenatureofthechargcs  ....  canonlybcamattcrofspecu- 
lation  "  (Cairrincr,  Cat.  Pap.  on  Hen.  VIII.,  riv.  ii.  prrf.  xxsxi). 
He  was  removed  to  Wells,  where  he  was  "  arTaign«i  and  neat 
day  put  to  execution  for  robbing  of  Glastonbuiy  church."  llie 
execution  took  place  on  Glastmbuiy  Tor.  His  body  was 
quartered  and  Us  bead  fixed  on  the  abbey  gate,  A  darker 
passage  docs  not  occur  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Reformation 
than  this  murder  of  an  able  and  hlgh-^ritcd  man,  whose  worst 
offence  was  that  he  defended  as  best  he  could  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  tbe  property  in  his  charge. 

In  1907,  the  site  of  the  abbey  with  the  remains  of  the  buildings, 
which  had  boen  in  private  hands  since  the  granting  of  the  estnte 
to  Sir  Peter  Carcw  by  Elizabeth  in  1559,  was  bought  by  Mr 
Ernest  Jardlne  for  the  purpose  of  tntn^rring  it  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Bishop  Kenm'on  of  Balb  and  WeRs  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  ri^sc  a  sum  of  £31,000,  the  cost  of  the  purchase; 
this  was  completed,  and  the  site  and  buildings  WL're  formally 
transferred  at  a  dedicatory  service  in  igoq  to  the  Diocesan 
Trustees  of  Bath  and  Welte,  who  are  to  hold  and  manage  the 
property  according  to  a  deed  of  trust.  This  deed  provided  for 
the  appanimcnt  of  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  four 
Other  bishops,  each  with  power  to  nominate  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  member.  The  council  has  the  duly  of  dcdding  the 
purpose  for  which  the  property  is  to  be  used  "  in  connexion  with 
and  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Church  of  England."  To  give  time  h>r 
further  collection  of  funds  and  deliberation,  the  property  waa 
re-let  for  five  years  to  the  original  purchaser. 

In  the  8th  ccntuiy  Glastonbury  waa  already  a  borough  owned 
by  the  abbey,  which  continued  to  be  overlord  rill  the  Dhoolution. 
The  abbey  obtained  charters  in  the  7th  centur>-,  but  the  town 
rccei\'ed  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.,  who  exempted  the  men 
of  Glastonbury  from  the  jurisdiction  of  royal  officials  and  freed 
them  from  certain  tolls.  This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III.  in 
taj7,  by  Edward  1.  in  1178,  by  Edward  II.  in  and  by 
Henry  VI.  tn  1447.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Anne  in 
■  706,  and  the  corporation  was  reformed  by  the  act  of  1835. 
In  ijrQ  Glastonbury  received  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament, 
but  made  00  return,  and  has  not  since  been  represented.  A 
fair  on  the  8th  of  September  was  granted  in  1117;  another  on 
the^gth  of  May  was  held  under  a  charter  of  iiBt.  Fair's  known 
as  Torr  fair  and  Michaelmas  fair  are  now  held  on  the  second 
Mondays  in  September  apd  October  and  are  chiefly  important 
for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattk.  The  market  day  every  other 
Monday  is  noted  for  the  sale  irf  cheese.  Glastonbury  owed  its 
medieval  importance  to  its  connexion  with  the  abbey.  At  the 
Disstriution  the  introducUon  of  woollen  manufacluie  checked 
tbe  decay  of  the  town.  The  cloth  trade  flourished  for  a  century 
and  was  replaced  by  silk -weaving,  stocking-knitting  and  glove- 
making,  all  of  which  have  died  out. 

SwAfabotGasquet,//<wniF7//.ai(4iA«£i<(/ukJf0fMfiertH(iQOO). 
and  Tke  LaU  Ahhol  of  Glastoi^ury  (1893  and  tgoSJ:  William  of 
Malmnbury,  "  Dc  aniia.  Claitonieosu  ccclcaioe,  in  Rerum  Antli- 
carmn  Krifl.  vet.  torn.  L  ii6S^)  (also  printed  bv  Kcame  and  Micne) ; 
}tjhn  of  Glastonbury,  Ckronica  tiet  de  hist,  de  t^ut  Clasl.,  ta.  by 
Heame  {a  volj.,  Oxford,  17^6};  Adam  of  Domerhani,  Dt  rebut 
ttilii  ClaiL,  ed,  by  Heame  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1727);  /fiil,  and  Anliq. 
cfClcit.  (London.  l6oi);Avalimian  Guide  to  iSt  Tvwn  0/ Clailcmbury 
rtih  ed..  1839) ;  Warner,  Hill.  «f  tlu  Abbe^  and  Tow*  <S.»xV, 
tev.  F.  WsTR,  "ObntaebttcY  NAki,"      ^»««-  5«»m«vAA»» 
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Arfhaeol.  and  S'at.  tlisL  Sfc..  1849;  Rev.  F.  Warre.  "  Notice  of 
Ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey."  16.  1851);  Rev.  \V.  A.  Jana> 
"  On  the  Rcpuied  Discovery  of  King  Arthur's  Remains  at  Glaston- 
bury." it.  I?59:  Rev.  J,  R.  Grven,  "  Dunsun  at  Glaslonbur)^ " 
and  "  Giso  and  Savaric,  '  ib.  Rev.  Cjinon 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  ChfHonbur>','"  ib,  X&62.  iW^j;  E.  A.  Free- 
man, "  King  lie,"  ib.  ilf?^  and  1S74;  Dr  W,  [livitiir,  in  Jaurn. 
of  Brit.  Archtuol.  Asi.  vol.  xii.,  1856;  Rev.  R.  Willi-^,  Arch-.taiiiral 
Hillary  oj  GlaUonbury  Abbey  (1866);  \V.  H.  P.  Grt-Atll,  Chapltn 
on  Ike  Early  Hillary  0/  Chil'oitbury  Abbey  (1900).  ViL'ws  and  pLiiw 
of  ihe  abbey  building  will  lie  found  in  Du^dale  b  ifottasticon  (I6sl); 
Stevens's  ManaslkoH  (1710) ;  Stuteley,  Itinerarium  curiosum  (l/if); 
CroK, /tnftouiliVf  (i7M);Cancr,^iKi<«f/lfcAi/M(ure(i8ooJ;Sioier, 
AtUiq.  and  Topozr.  Cabinet,  ii.,  iv.,  (1807),  Ac;  fiiitton'i  Anki- 
iHlHral  Anti^m,  iv.  (tSij);  VcfMto  wwmiiwi/i,  fiStS);  and 
ffra  Menailuan,  \.  (1817). 

GLATIGNY,  JOSEPH  ALBERT  ALEXANDRE  (1839-1873}, 
French  poet,  was  born  st  Lillebonnc  (Seine  laHricun)  on  the 
aiit  oi  M«r  1859.  His  fatber,  who  was  »  cupeater  and  ftf tcT- 
vards  a  gendarme,  imoved  in  1844  U  Bnnayi  vbere  Albert 
received  an  clemeBtarjr  education.  Soon  after  leaving  icbool 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  Pont  Audemer,  where  he  pro- 
duced a  three-act  play  at  the  local  theatre.  He  then  j<Hneda 
travdlins  company  of  actors  to  whom  he  acted  «s  prompter. 
Inspired  primarily  by  the  itudy  of  Theodore  de  Baaville,  he 
published  bis  Viiius  JoUesia  iSjy;  his  beat  coUecttoo  of  lyrics. 
Let  Flithes  d'or,  appeared  in  1864;  snd  a  third  volume,  GiUts 
tipasquim.'m  1871.  AfterGlatignyiettledinParisbeimproviaed 
at  cafi  concerts  and  wrote  leveral  one-act  plays.  On  an 
c^^editioD  to  Corsica  with  a  ttavdling  company  he  was  on  one 
occuioD  srrasted  and  put  in  irons  for  a  week  through  being 
mistaken  hy  the  police  for  a  notorious  criminal.  His  marriage 
with  Emma  Dennie  brought  him  great  happiness,  but  the  hard* 
ships  of  his  life  weakened  his  health  and  he  died  U  Sevres  on 
the  r6th  of  April  1873. 

See CatuUe  fAenAh%,Umdt  du Parnvmeoiikmporaim  (1884), and 
Ctalipty,  irame  fiaumbulesiut  (I906). 

OLAK  (Slav.  Kladtko),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  In  the 
Prussian  province  of  Sile^,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neisse,  not  far  from  the  Austrian  frontier,  58  m.  S.W. 
from  Breslau  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  16,051.  The  town  with  its 
narrow  streeU  winds  up  the  fortified  hill  which  is  crowned  by 
the  old  dtadcL  Across  the  river,  on  tfae  SchUerbctg,  lies  a 
moremodemfortressbuntbythcPrussianaaboutijse.  Before 
the  town  on  both  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  fortified  camp  by 
which  bombardment  from  the  neighbouring  heights  can  be 
hindered  and  which  affords  accomjnodattoo  for  lo/xo  men. 
Tbt  inner  orinture  of  walls  was  razed  in  iSgt  and  tbdr  site  is 
now  occupied  )>y  new  streets.  There  an  »  Lutheran  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which,  the  parish  church, 
contains  the  monuments  of  seven  Sileslan  duket.  Among  the 
other  buildings  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Catholic  gymnasium 
and  the  military  hoipitaL  The  industries  include  machine 
shops,  brewnles,  and  tJie  manufacture  of  qrfrita,  linen,  damask, 
cloth,  hosiery,  beads  and  leather. 

Glatz  existed  as  eariy  as  the  loth  century,  and  received 
German  settleis  about  1350.  It  was  besieged  several  times 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War  and  during  the  Seven  Yeats' 
War  and  came  Into  the  possesion  of  Prussia  in  t74>.  In  tSst 
and  1883  great  devastation  was  caused  here  by  floods.  The 
county  of  Glatz  was  long  contended  for  by  the  kingdoms  of  Poland 
and  of  Bohemia.  Eventually  it  became  part  of  the  latter  country, 
and  !n  1534  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Frederick  the  Great  during  his  attack  on  Silesia. 

See lAidw}g,Du<hafuhafiClaiiiH  Wort  itndBiidfBmUu,  1897): 
Kutaen,  Die  Crafitlun  GtaU  (Gloeau,  1873):  and  CeteMitiUgmtatM 
JtrCrafickafi  GtalM,  edited  by  F.  Votkmer  aod  Hobaus  (1S83-1891}. 

OUUBER.  JOHAMH  RUDOLF  (1604-1668),  German  chemist, 
was  bom  at  g«T'"«''>i  Bavaria,  In  1604  and  died  at  Amsterdam 
in  r66S.  little  ooie  is  known  of  his  life  than  that  he  resided 
aucceidvdy  in  Vienna,  Salxburg,  Frankfurt  and  Cologne  before 
settling  in  Holland,  where  be  made  his  living  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  secret  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations.  Though  his 
writings  abound  in  universal  solvents  and  other  devices  of  the 
alchemists,  he  made  some  real  contributions  to  chemical  know- 
Icdfe.  IhiM  he  dearly  dcKribed  the  prepantion  of  hydrachloiic 


add  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  00  salt,  the  manifoid 

virtues  of  sodium  sulphate— tof  mUabUe,  Glauber's  salt — formed 
in  the  process  being  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  hit  Uiractdwm 
mutidi;  and  he  noticed  that  nitric  add  was  (omcd  when 
nitre  was  substituted  for  the  common  salt.  Further  he  prepared 
a  large  number  of  substances,  induding  the  chlorides  and  other 
salts  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  sine,  copper,  antimony  and  arsenic,  and 
he  even  noted  some  of  the  phenomena  of  double  decom  posit  ion. 
He  wasalwaysaniiousto  turn  his  knowledge  to  practical  accoimti 
whether  in  preparing  medidnes,  or  In  furthering  industrial  arts 
such  as  dyeing,  or  in  Increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  artificial 
manures.  One  of  his  most  notable  works  was  his  TenlieUanit 
Woblfarth  in  which  he  urged  that  the  natural  resources  of 
Germany  ihoidd  be  developed  for  the  profit  of  the  country  and 
gave  various  instances  of  how  this  might  be  done. 

Hit  tfestitef,  aboot  jfi  in  mimber,  wen  collected  and  pabBdied 
at  Fiankfett  in  t6sB-iM,  at  Anatenlam  ia  i66i,aad,  inan  Eoglirii 
translattcw  by  nam,  at  Landoa  ia  1689. 

OUDBIRV  SAL*,  decahydrated  sodiam  sulphate, 
K^SOiitOHiCh  It  is  said  by  J.  Knakd  to  have  been  knowa 
as  an  orraaKN  or  secret  medicine  to  the  dectoral  houie  oC 
Saxosy  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  it  was  first  described 
by  J.  R.  Glauber  {De  natura  latium,  1658),  who  prepared  it 
by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  add  on  commtm  salt, 
and,  ascribing  to  it  many  medicinal  virtues,  termed  it  sal  mirabia 
Glaubtri.  As  the  mineral  thenardite  or  mirabilite,  which 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system,  it  occurs  ia  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  in  Spain,  tbe  western  states  of  Nort&  America 
and  the  Russian  Caucasus;  in  the  last-named  region,  about 
95  m.  E.  of  Tiflis,  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  the  pure  salt  about  s  ft. 
below  tbe  surface,  and  at  Balalpashinsk  there  arc  lakes  or  pmida 
the  waters  of  vdiicb  arc  an  almost  pure  9i4ution.  ThesubMaaca 
is  the  active  prisdple  of  many  mineral  waters,  *.%.  Frederick** 
hall;  it  occurs  in  sea-water  and  it  is  a  constant  constituent 
of  the  blood.  In  combination  with  caldum  sulphate,  it  coa> 
stitutca  tbe  mineral  ^uberite  or  brongniartite,  Na»SOfCaS0w 
which  astamcs  forms  belonging  to  the  monodinic  system  and 
occun  in  Spain  and  Austria.  It  ha*  a  bitter,  saline,  but  not 
acrid  taste.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  crystall^ea  from 
aqueous  solutions  In  large  colourless  monodinic  prisms,  whick 
effloresce  in  dry  air.and  at  35°  C.  mdt  in  thdr  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. At  100"  they  lose  aU  their  water,  and  on  further  beating 
fuse  at  843'.  Ita  mazimiun  solubility  in  water  Is  at  34*;  abova 
tltat  temperature  it  cesses  to  exist  in  the  acjution  as  a  lieca- 
hydrate,  bttt  changes  to  the  anhydrous  salt ,  the  solubility  al  wbidi 
decreases  with  rise  of  temperature.  Glauber's  salt  readily  forma 
supersaturated  uriutlons,  In  which  ctyataUisation  takes  pbkdi 
suddenly  when  a  crystal  of  tbe  salt  is  thrown  In;  the  same  oAect 
is  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  ak  or  by  touching  the  sdutioa 
with  a  ^is  rod.  In  medidae  It  is  aaployed  as  an  aperient, 
and  isoneof  the  safest  and  most  innocnoas  known,  ForcbUdiea 
it  may  be  mixed  with  common  aalt  and  tbe  two  be  naed  itlth  tita 
food  without  the  child  being  consdons  of  any  diflcrcace.  Its 
dmalation  of  the  taste  of  common  sslt  also  renders  it  suitable 
for  administrstion  to  insane  patients  and  others  who  rduae  to 
take  any  dnig.  If,  however,  its  presence  is  rccogniaed  sodiua 
phesphale  may  be  nibttitutM. 

CLAUCBAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saaonjr, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mulde,  7  m.  N.  of  Zwickau  and  1 7  W.  of 
Cbemniu  by  raiL  Pop.  (1875)  3t,743;'(i9os)  34,556.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  woollen  and  baU-wooUea  tooda^ 
in  ngard  to  which  it  occupies  a  higb  position  in  Getmaqr> 
There  ate  abo  dye-works,  print-works,  and  manufactoriei 
of  paper,  linen,  thread  and  machinery.  Glauchao  pnaraairi  a 
high  grade  scfaod,  dementary  icJwots,  a  weaving  school,  an 
orphanage  and  an  infirmary.  Some  pntitma  of  the  cxtenaiva 
old  castle  date  from  the  J  itb  eentntjr,  and  the  Gottcsa^erdiaidi 
contains  Interesting  antiquarian  r^ci!  Glanchan  wasfooaded 
by  a  arfray  of  Sorbs  and  Wends,  and  belonged  to  the  lerda  «( 
Scbtaburg  as  early  as  the  1  ath  century. ' 

See  R.  Hofmaa^  MtHM  tato  dif  CtociUdhk  Ar  5la«  Gtowdhaa 
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GLAUCONITE^LAUCUS 


QUOOMnK  ft  abwral,  gnea  ia  colour,  and  dwmically  a 
bivdnuiiflkiMxif  iron  and  potiBiuiii.  Itfyeciailyoccuwinibe 
green  suds  and  muds  which  are  lathering  at  the  preacDt  time  on 
the  ica  bottom  at  many  dificrcat  places.  The  wide  extenaion  of 
these  sands  and  muds  was  first  made  known  by  the  naturalists  of 
the  "  Challenger,"  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  occur  in  the 
Heditcnuean  aa  well  as  in  the  ocean,  but  they  have  not 
been  fousd  ia  the  Black  Sea  or  in  any  fresh-water  Ukts.  These 
dtpotits  axe  not  in  a  true  sense  abyssal,  but  are  of  tenigcoous 
ori^n,  the  mud  and  sand  being  derived  from  the  wear  of  tlie  con- 
tinents, tran^iorted  by  marine  cuirenta.  He  greater  part  of  the 
mast  consists  in  all  cases  of  minerals  such  as  quarts,  fel^ar 
(often  Ubradoiite),  mica,  chlorite,  with  more  of  less  calcite  which 
is  probably  always  derived  from  shells  or  other  organic  sources. 
Maiiy  acceasoiy  minerals  such  as  tourmaline  and  zircon  have 
bcm  identified  also,  while  augite,  hornblende  and  other  volcanic 
iniimls  occur  in  varying  proportion  as  in  all  the  sediments  of  the 
<^iai  sea.  Hie  d^th  in  whidi  they  accumulate  varies  a  good 
deal,  viz.  from  loo  up  to  2000  fathoms,  but  as  a  rule  is  leu  than 
1000  fathoms,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  common  situations 
are  where  the  continental  shores  slope  rather  steeply  into  moderate 
depths  of  water.  Many  of  the  blue  muds,  which  owe  their  ctJour 
to  fine  particles  of  sulphide  of  Iron,  contain  also  a  small  quantity 
of  ^auconite;  in  GI<^igerina  oozes  this  substance  has  also  been 
found,  and  ia  fact  there  exists  every  gradation  between  the 
glaoconitic  deposits  and  the  other  types  of  sands  and  muds  which 
are  found  at  similar  depths. 

Hie  colouring  matter  is  believed  in  every  case  to  be  glauconite. 
Other  iugredicQti,  such  aa  lime,  alumina  and  magnesia  are 
nsoally  shown  to  be  present  by  the  analyses,  but  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  noa-esBcntial:  it  is  impossible  to  Ist^te  this  substance 
in  a  pure  state  as  it  occurs  only  in  fine  aggregates,  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  The  glauconite,  though  crystalline,  never  occurs 
weD  crystallized  but  only  as  dense  clusters  of  very  minute 
panicles  which  react  feebly  on  polarized  light  They  have  one 
well-marked  characteristic  inasmuch  as  they  otun  form  rounded 
Inmpa.  In  many  cases  it  is  certain  that  these  are  casts,  which 
fill  up  the  interior  of  cmply  shclb  of  Foraminjlera.  They  maybe 
•ccB  occupying  these  shells,  and  when  the  ^ell  is  dissolved  away 
perfect  casts  of  glauconite  are  set  free.  Apparently  in  some 
Dot  undnstood,  the  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  shell 
of  the  dead  organism  initialed  or  favoured  the  chemical  reactions 
hf  which  the  glauconite  was  formed.  That  the  mineral  originated 
on  the  sea  bottom  among  the  sand  and  mud  ia  quite  certainly 
cstablisbcd  by  these  facts;  moreover,  since  it  is  so  soft  and 
faiaUe  .tb»t  it  Is  ea^ly  powdered  up  by  pressure  with  the  Trngers. 
it  cannot  have  been  transported  frtnn  any  great  distance  by 
currents.  Small  rounded  glauconite  lumps,  which  are  common 
on  the  sands  but  show  no  trace  of  having  filled  the  chambers  of 
Foraminifcra,  may  ha%-e  arisen  by  a  rc-deposit  of  broken-down 
casta  sadl  as  have  been  described;  probably  slight  movement  of 
the  depodts,  occasioned  by  currents,  may  have  broken  up  the 
gUucooite  casts  and  scattered  the  soft  material  through  the 
water.  Films  <yr  stains  of  glauconite  on  shclk,  sand  grains  and 
pbo^hate  nodules  are  oplained  by  a  similar  deposit  of  frag- 
Bwsital  ghocoaite. 

In  a  anall  number  of  Tertiary  and  dder  rocks  glauconite  occurs 
as  an  essential  component.  It  is  found  in  the  Pliocene  sands  of 
Holland,  the  Eocene  sands  of  Paris  and  the  "  Molasse  "  of 
Switzerland,  but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Lower  Cret- 
aoms  rocks  of  N.  Europe,  c^MciaUy  in  the  subdivision  known 
as  tbe  Gnenwid.  Rounded  lumps  and  casts  like  those  of  the 
green  sands  of  the  present  day  are  plenliful  in  these  rocks,  and  it 
is  obvkins  that  the  mode  of  formation  was  in  all  respects  the 
tame.  Hie  green  sand  when  weathered  is  brown  or  rusty 
coloured,  the  glauconite  being  oxidized  to  limonite.  Calcateous 
lands  or  impure  limcstoaes  with  glauconite  are  also  by  no 
means  rare,  an  example  being  the  well-known  Kentish  Rag. 
In  the  Chalk-rock  and  Chalk-marl  of  some  parts  of  England 
^uoonite  is  rather  frequent,  and  glauconitic  chalk  is  known  also 
In  the  Boith  of  France.  Among  the  oUnt  rocks  which  contain 
lUi  Biinual  tre  the  Lower  Siluiiu  or  tbe  St  Atenbuig  district, 
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but  it  b  very  rare  is  the  FalaeoBok  foraMUkma,pontbly  becHtse  it 
undergoes  crystalline  change  and  is  also  HM»  to  be  ozidiied 
aad  converted  into  other  ferruginous  minerals.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  certain  depoiiu  of  iron  ores  may  owe  their  origin 
to  dqtosits  of  glauconite,  as  for  czample  those  of  the  UeMbi 
range,  Mhummu,  U.S.A.  (J- 

OUUOOUS  (Gr.  y^mii,  bii^t,  gleaming),  a  word  meaning  al 
a  sea-green  colour,  in  botany  covered  with  bloom,  like  a  i4um  or  a 
cabbage-leaf. 

GLiUCDS  ("  bright  ")■  the  name  of  several  figures  in  Gredc 
mythology,  the  most  important  t4  whkh  are  llie  f^^wing: 

I.  Glaucus,  sumamcd  PoiUias,  a  sea  divinity.  Originally  a 
fisherman  and  diver  of  Antiiedon  in  Boeotia,  having  eaten  ^  a 
certain  magicaJ  herb  sown  by  Cronus,  he  leapt  into  the  Sea,  where 
he  was  changed  into  a  god,  aixl  endowed  with  the  gift  of  unerring 
prophecy.  According  to  others  he  q>rang  into  Uw  sea  (or  love 
<A  the  sea-god  Mclicertea,  with  whom  he  was  often  {dentified 
(Athenaeus  vii.  396).  He  was  worshipped  not  only  at  Anthedon, 
but  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Spain,  where  fishermea 
and  sailors  at  certain  seasons  watched  for  his  arrival  during  the 
night  in  order  to  consult  him  (Pausanias  ix.  23).  In  art  he  ti 
depicted  as  a  vigorous  tAd  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  his  body 
terminating  in  a  scaly  tail,  his  breast  covered  with  shells  and  sea- 
weed. He  was  said  to  have  been  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the 
Argo,  and  to  have  been  changed  into  a  god  after  the  fight  between 
the  Argonauts  and  Tyrrhenians.  He  assisted  the  expedition  in 
various  ways  (Athena«us,  /0c.  of.;  see  alsoOvid,ifrtoM.xiii.  904). 
Claucus  was  the  nibjea  (tf  a  satyric  drsnu  by  Aeschylus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  amours,  especially  those  with  Scylla  and  Circ& 

See  tbe  exhaustive  monoraaph  by  R.  .Gaedccheiu,  Glatubor  dct 
UefTtaU  (i860},  and  article  by  the  same  in  Roscher'*  LfxitoK  drr 
UWM^;  and  for  Chncus  and  Scylla,  E.  VInet  ia  AmmaH  id- 
e  IntUMo  a  Cenwtpmdaita  arcMotka,  xv.  (iSu). 

3.  GutJcvG,  usually  sumamed  Polnicus,  from  Potniae  near 
Thebes,  son  of  Sisyphus  by  Men^  and  father  of  BellerophoB. 
According  to  the  legend  be  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  marca 
(Virffl,  Crorgkt,  Si.  tiy,  Hyginua,  Pab.  150,  973).  On  tlw 
isthmus  OHinth,  and  also  at  Olympia  and  Nmea,  he  was 
woT^ipped  as  Taraxip^us  ("  terrifier  of  horses  "),  his  ghost  being 
said  to  appear  and  frighten  the  horses  at  the  games  (Pausaoiat 
vl.  30).  He  Is  closely  akin  to  Claucus  Pontius,  the  frantic  horses 
c£  the  one  probaUy  representing  the  stnnqr  wavci,  tbe  otber 
the  sea  in  its  calmer  nood.  He  abo  was  the  subject  of  a  ket 
drama  of  Aeschylus. 

3.  Guucus,  the  son  of  Minos  and  PasiphaS.  When  a  ch3d, 
wl^le  playing  at  ball  or  pursuing  a  mouse,  he  fell  into  a  jar  <i< 
honey  and  was  smothered.  His  father,  after  a  vain  seardi  foe 
him,  oMisulted  the  oracle,  and  was  referred  to  the  person  who 
should  suggest  the  ^teit  comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of 
Minos  which  had  the  power  of  assuming  three  diilerent  colours. 
Polyidus  of  Argos,  who  Jiad  likened  it  to  a  mulberry  (or  bramble), 
which  changes  from  white  to  red  and  then  to  black,  aoon  after- 
wards discovered  the  child;  but  on  his  confessing  Ms  inability 
to  restore  him  to  life,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  vault  with  the  corpso. 
Here  he  killed  a  serpent  which  was  revived  by  a  companion, 
which  laid  a  certain  herb  upon  iL  With  the  same  herb  P<dyidua 
brought  the  dead  Glaucua  back  to  life.  According  to  othen, 
he  owed  his  recovery  to  Acsculaiuus.  The  story  was  tbe  mbject 
of  pbys  by  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  and  was  often 
represented  in  mimic  dances. 

Sec  H>-ginus,  Fah.  136;  Apdlodorut  iii.  3.  to;  C.  HAck,  JCrttt, 
tii.  1839:  C.  Eckennanii,  Uaampmt,  1840. 

4.  Gutuctn,  son  of  llippokichns,  atid  grandson  of  Bellerophon, 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  kinp  of  Ionia.  He  was  a  Lycian 
prince  who,  along  with  his  cousin  Sarpcdon,  assisted  Priam  ia 
the  Trojan  War.  When  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Diomedca, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality,  they  ceased 
fighting  and  exchanged  armour.  Since  the  equipment  of  Glaucvi 
was  golden  and  that  of  Diomedes  brazen,  the  expression*' golden 
for  brazen  "  {liiad,  \i.  136)  came  to  be  used  proverbially  for  a 
bad  exchange.  Glaucus  was  afterwards  slain  by  Av>x. 

An  the  above  are  nA\ausl\N<\v  \mx«&\ri  ^CwAa&ewa.'S*^*^ 
and  Cnibei's  AUpaicinc  EacjdotiAaa. 
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GLAZING 


OLAZIHO^Tlie  businets  of  the  gUrier  may  be  confined  to 
the  mere  htxiog  and  tetting  of  glM  (?.>.),  ev«n  the  cutting  np 
of  the  pistes  into  iquaEa  bong  gencTslly  an  independent  art, 
lequiring  a  degree  o(  Uci  and  jwl^ieat  not  necesiaiily  poasessed 
1^  the  boUdlog  anificer.  The  toob  genetally  used  by  the  glazier 
are  Ibe  diamond  for  cutting,  laths  or  straight  edges,  tee  square, 
measuring  rule,  glazing  knife,  bulung  Itntfe  and  hammer,  duster, 
sash  tool,  two-foot  rule  and  a  glazier's  cradle  for  carrying  the 
glass.  Glazicn'  materials  are  ^m,  putty,  priming  or  paint, 
q>riiigs,  wash-leather  or  india-rubber  for  door  panels,  size,  blach. 
The  ^iass  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  and  cut  to  the  siies 
required  for  the  partictdu  woric  to  be  executed.  Putty  n  made 
of  whiting  and  linseed  oQ,  and  is  generally  bought  in  iron  kegs 
of  i  or  I  cwt.;  the  putly  should  ^ways  be  kept  covered  over, 
wtd  when  fonod  to  be  getting  hard  in  the  keg  a  little  oil 
should  be  put  on  it  to  Iceep  it  moist.  Priming  is  a  thin  coat  of 
paint  with  a  small  amount  of  ted  lead  in  iL  In  tbe  majority 
of  cases  alter  the  sashes  for  the  windows  are  fitted  th^  are 
sent  to  the  glazier's  and  primed  and  ^azed,  and  (hen  returned 
to  the  job  and  hung  in  their  proper  positioiia.  When  priming 
sashes  it  is  in^rtant  that  the  rebates  be  tboroughly  primed, 
else  tbe  putty  will  not  adhere.  All  wood  that  is  to  be  painted 
require*  before  being*  primed  lo  have  the  knou  coated  mth 
knotting.  When  the  priming  is  dry,  the  glass  is  mt  and  fitted 
into  its  place;  each  pane  should  fit  easily  with  about  <^th  in. 
I^sy  all  round.  The  glazier  runs  tbe  putty  round  the  rebates 
with  his  hands,  and  then  beds  tbe  glass  in  It,  pushing  it  down 
ti^t,  and  tbm  further  secures  it  by  knocking  in  small  nails, 
called  t^aziers'  sprip,  on  tbe  rebate  side.  He  then  trims  up 
the  edges  of  the  protruding  putty  and  btvrls  off  the  pntty  on 
the  rebate  or  outside  of  tbe  sash  with  a  putty  knife.  The  sash 
is  then  ready  for  painting.  Large  squares  and  plate  ^lass  arc 
usually  inserted  when  the  sa^cs  are  hung  to  avoid  risks  of 
breakage.  For  inside  work  the  panes  of  glass  arc  geoeratty 
secured  with  beads  (not  with  putty),  and  in  the  best  work 
these  beads  arc  fijccd  with  brass  screws  and  c^>s  to  allow  of  easy 
removal  without  breaking  tbe  bends  and  damaging  the  point, 
&C.  In  tbe  case  of  glass  in  door  panels  where  there  is  much 
vibration  and  slamming,  the  glass  it  bedded  in  wash-leather 
or  india-rubber  and  secured  with  beads  aa  before  mcntionGd. 

The  most  comrooo  glass  and  that  generally  used  is  clear  Sheet 
in  varying  thicknesses,  ranging  in  weight  from  1 5  to  30  oz.  per  sq. 
t^tifiij  ^  several  qualities  of  Eoglish 

ifiiaia  foreign  manufacture.  But  there  are  many  other 
varieties — obscured,  fluted,  enamelled,  coloured  and 
ornamental,  rolled  and  rough  plate,  British  polished  plate, 
patent  plate,  fluted  rdled,  quarry  rolled,  chequered  rough,  and 
a  variety  of  figured  rolled,  and  stained  glass,  and  oown-glass 
with  buUs'-eycs  in  the  centre. 

Lead  light  glazing  is  the  glauog  of  frames  with  small  squares 
of  ^ass,  which  are  held  together  by  reticulations  of  lead;  these 
arc  secured  by  means  of  copper  wire  lo  iron  saddle  bars,  which 
are  let  into  mortices  in  the  wood  frames  or  stone  jambs.  This 
is  fonqed  with  strips  of  lead,  soUered  at  the  an^;  the  glass 
is  plattd  between  the  sUips  and  the  lead  flattened  over  the 
edges  of  glass  to  secure  it.  This  is  much  used  in  public  build- 
bgs  and  private  residences.  In  Weldon'a  method  the  saddle 
bars  arc  bedded  in  the  centre  of  the  strips  of  lead,  thus 
strengthening  the  frame  of  lead  alript  and  giving  a  belter 

Wired  rolled  ^aie  or  wired  eajt  plate,  usually  }  in.  thick,  has 
wire  netting  embedded  in  it  to  prevent  tbe  ^ass  from  falling 
in  the  case  of  bn;  its  use  is  oUiptory  in  Londoa  for  all  lantern 
and  afcyligMf,  Krecni  and  dooi«  oft  tbe  staiioucs  of  public 
and  warctiouK  btiUdlngs,  In  accordance  with  the  Loodon  Building 
Act.  It  is  also  used  for  the  decks  of  shqw  and  for  port  and  cabin 
lights,  as  it  is  much  stronger  than  plain  glaai,  and  If  fractured  is 
held  logcibcr  by  tbe  wire. 

Patent  prismatic  rolled  glass,  or  "  refnx  "  (Gg.  O.coatfstsof  an 
effectual  application  o(  the  well-knowa  ptopertia  of  the  prism; 
it  absorbs  all  the  liflbt  Ibat  strikes  the  window  opening,  and 
ditltMCi  U  in  tbe  most  efficient  manner  poaaible  In  tba  dutat 


portions  of  the  a|)aTtment.  It  can  be  fixed  in  tbe  onSun 
way  or  placed  over  the  existing  g^aai. 

Pavement  li^ts  (fig.  1)  and  fltallb<wrd  lights  an  eonsttucinl 
with  iron  frames  In  small  squares  and  glazed  with  tbid  piunaUc 
glass,  and  are  used  to  light  basements.  They 
are  placed  on  the  pavement  and  under  shop, 
fronts  in  tbe  portion  called  the  stoOboard,  a^ 
are  also  Inserted  in  iron  coal  (dates. 

Great  skill  has  of  late  years  been  diqilayed  in 
the  omamentatimi  of  ^ass  such  as  Is  seen  in 
public  saloons,  restaurants,  ttc.,  as,  for  instance, 
in  bevelling  the  edges,  ^veting,  brOIiznt  cutting, 
embosdng,  bending,  cutting  shelving  to  fancy 
shapes  and  polishing,  and  in  ^ass  ventilators. 

There  are  Mveral  patent  methods  ol  roof  glazing, 
Mich  as  are  apidied  to  railway  stations,  studios 
and  printimi  and  other  factoriearequir- 
ing  Sfht.  Soma  of  the  first  patents  of 
tins  kind  were  erected  with  wood  glazing 
ban;  these  were  un«ghtly,  liacc  they  required  to 
be  of  larvc  sectional  area  when  apannirx  a  distance 
of  7  or  9  ft.,  and  also  requited  to  be  coostantlf 
painted.  This  was  a  source  of  trauWe;  the  raof 
was  constantly  leaking  aad,  moreover.  It  was  not 
fire-resiiting. 

Of  aubseqaent  patents  one  indndes  tbe  use  of 
steel  T'bart,  in  which  the  glasa  is  bedded  and  Fig,  t.— Prln 
covered  with  a  cai^unKof  copper  or  iidc  secured  Window  CIsk. 
with  bolts  and  nuts.  TVnother  employs  sted  bars 
covered  with  lead;  and  this  is  a  vary  good  method,  as  tbe  ban  aic 
of  small  section,  require  no  painting,  and  are  also  fir»-reHttia|. 
There  b  ooe  reason  for  picfemng  wood  to  ttetl,  namely,  that  wood 
does  not  expand  and  contract  like  Keel  dot*.  After  the  sun  hu  bcM 
on  steel  bars,  cq)ecially  those  in  long  lengths,  they  tend  to  boddt 
and  then  when  cold  contract,  thnsDettingout  of  shape;  ibertd^ 
the  poMibility  that  when  expandiinr  tney  may  break  the  ffam. 
This  is  more  noticeable  in'tbc  caM  of  iron  venrihtii^  frames  la  tUt 
glazing,  which  after  having  ,wesahctcd  for  a  year  or  two  wU  bcilB 
to  get  out  of  shape  and  so  nve  trouble  in  opuiiiig  and  clodat 

Care  should  be  Ufcen  not  to  fit  tbe  glass  In  iron  ban  tightly,  bat 

Waltr 


Fic.  3.— Section  through  Prism  Pavement  Light,  tbe  <fircctioe  gf 
light  rays  being  wdicated  1^  arrowSa 

a  good  1th  ia.  play  all  round  should  be  allowed.  A  few  e(  iht 
systems  of  patent  roof  gloaiflg  will  be  described  b  tbe  feflomsi 
f^ges,  together  with  illustratioas. 

The  syitein  of  ghuing  known  as  tbe  "  British  Challenge  "  (Gg.  j]. 
with  steel  bars  encased^ with  a  sheeting  of  4-lb  leid,  is  very 
and  durable,  needs  00  paiating,  and  con  be  feud  at  as  much  as  t  (t. 
clear  beariais,  with  the  bars  spaced  z  ft.  apart.  The  ends  «(  tbe 
bars  rest  on  the  wood  or  steel  purlins  or  pUtc*.  and  are  either  notcbed 
and  screwed  down,  or  nmply  fitted  with  a  bracket  which  i*  Ktewrd. 
The  bar  is  of  T  section  With  ooodensetion  grooves,  and  the  lead 
wines  on  top  are  turned  down  on  to  tbe  gbus  after  fitting.  TUs 
leafl<overed  steel  bar  ^ 
11  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  plain  sted 
bar  as  it  u  entirely 
unaffected  by  smoke, 
acids  or  exhaust  fames 
from  steam  engines; 
this  is  important  in 
the  case  01  a  railway 
station,  where  the  Fia  3,— "  BrilMi  Fie. 4.— MeNoMtf 
fumes  would  otherwise  Challenge  "  ^^"-g  Gla^n^ 
eat  the  steel  away  and 

so  weaken  the  bars  that  in  time  they  would  snap.  Another  somewhat 
rimitar  system  is  known  as"  Mellowcs' Eclipse  Roof  Gla^ng  '*  (fig-t). 
It  consistaof  Heel  T-ban  having  lead  wings  on  top  to  turn  <»  lathi 
glass  in  a  sinular  moaner  to  the  lost,  ihe  top  wings  being  dbuble  and 
the  underside  of  the  bar  having  an  additional  wing  to  catch  tbe  con- 
densation. The  Hcywood  combination  system  (fig.  5)  is  comppMd 
Of  galvanised  steel  T-ban,  sometimes  encased  ia  Wad  a«d  aometnnss 
tiaiilii  iiranil  H  haaacming  aadcoBdeuuloBCMteisof  ksd. 
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Md  Ik  giM  bedded  «B  ubetWf  pMfctM  ttf  KC*  •  better  bouiiV 
(te.  w  «« ta  be  beM  DWR  (ecufely.  IJope'i  riuaes  !■  veiy  «bu1v. 


i  Com- 

^  .    -  ' 
end  onto  ud  hevuiK  eibretoe  Mcldiw  cm 
top  of  tbe  gitm  uiMcr  the  edges  of  tbe 

capiHiiK.   Pcnnycook'i  glazjng  is  tficapcncd 
of  Bteel  Bhajxd  T  ban  encaaed  with  le^ 
_  and  lead  wingi.    Rendle'e  **  Invincible " 

Tn.  A.-W»rWBO^*  fhdof  tfi(;.7)>CMH»eedol«teIThari 
77111  ha  with, BfNdaUy  iiHiMdcaapcr  weterutd  con- 

densation channels,  all  lormed  in  the  one 
[.;  ■■  I-  .iiiil  :L-,[Lng  on  top  of  the  T  *tcel; 
I'll:-  u  sis  on  the  line  charnci,  and  a 

coppir  cjpping  is  fixed  over  the  edges  of 
the  glass  and  sccurc-d  with  bolts  and  nutl. 
Dcard's  glaiing  h  Vfry  similar,  and  is  coiB- 
poM:d  of  T  slt-'>^l  t'nca?cd  wilh  Icadj  it 
■  claimi  to  &ivc  all  linlling  tor  fixing  to  1(00 
Flft  6. — KdUwell'i  roofs,  Thi:re  are  alo  oilier  systems  com- 
'FerfectiMi"  Claiiiig.  posed  of  wood  bars  uith  condensation  gutter 
and  tapijing  of  copper  eecured  with  Ixilt* 
and  nuis,  :ind  asbestos  packing  with  slight 
differences  in  some  minor  raatters,  bat  these 
systems  are  but  little  u-cd. 

Cloi3ann6  glass  is  a  patent  ornamentel 
glass  formed  bv  placing  two  piccxa  flat 
against  each  otncr  cnclouog  a  specie*  of 
glass  mosaic.     Designs  are  vonced  and 
shaped  in  pit  wire  and  placed  OB  one  ibeet 
ol  glass;  the  spUe  between  tbe  wire  ia 
tbea  Uled  in  with  coloured  beads,  aad 
Ft&  7.— Rcndte's    another  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  on  top  of 
' loviocible "  Claxing. '°  keep  them  in  position,  and  the  cilijes 
of  the  glass  are  bound  with  liner.,  Ac, 
to  keep  th«m  finnly  together. 

Glsos  k  now  inad  for  deomtin  pmpowa,  eucb  as  mil  tiUng 
ltd  crifingt;  it  ii  ooioured  and  decotatcd  Is  almoat  any  ihade 
aadpreMataaveryeffectiTeanwuanae.  Aninventiaas 
baa  bten  patented  (or  kuU<Hng  homos  entirely  of 
glass;  tbe  waBs  are  oofietmcted  of  blocks  or  brides 
(ri  opaque  iJaM,  tbe  several  wslb  belag  varied  in  thkknesa 
■CMrJing  to  the  omstroctioaal  leqafaatnts. 

It  is  certaioly  true  that  dayli^t  has  much  to  do  with  tbe 
wUaqr  OMtditiOD  of  all  buOdings,  and  this  being  so  the  proper 
firtdbutkm  of  daylight  to  a  buildlag  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
impottance,  and  must  be  effected  by  an  anqile  provision  of 
Windows  judiciously  arranged.  The  heads  ol  all  windows  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  ceiKng  as  possible,  as  well  to  obtain  easy 
TCDtilatiea  as  to  ensure  good  llghllng.  As  f ai  as  is  practicable 
a  boHduig  should  be  planned  so  that  each  room  leceivea  tbe 
Bin's  ray*  for  some  part  of  the  day,  Xhis  ift  laedy  an  easy 
matter,  especially  In  towns  where  the  S4>ect  of  the  building 
ii  out  of  the  architect's  hands.  Tbe  best  sites  loi  light  ai:e 
found  in  streets  runiuBg  north  and  south  and  cut  and  west, 
sod  lighting  areas  oit  courts  in  buildings  should  always  if  possible 
be  ananged  on  these  lines.  The  task  of  adequately  lighting 
Wiy  city  buildings  has  been  greatly  minimised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  loany  forms  of  reflecting  SAd  intensifying  contrivances, 
which  are  used  to  deflect  light  into  those  apartments  into  which 
daylight  docs  not  directly  penetrate,  and  which  would  otherwise 
require  tiic  use  of  artificial  light  to  render  them  of  any  use; 
the  most  useful  of  these  inventions  are  the  various  forms  of 
ptism  glass  already  referred  to  and  illustrated  in  this  article. 

Sec  L.  F.  Dayi  Stainti  and  PainUd  Ciau;  and  W.  Eckstein, 
Jnltrior  Li^ni.  U.  Bi.) 

GLAZUMOV.  ALEXANDER  COHSTANTINOVICH  (1865-  ), 
Kussiaa  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  St  Petersburg  on  the 
loth  of  August  1865,  his  father  being  a  publisher  and  bookseller. 
He  showed  an  early  talent  for  music,  and  studied  for  a  year  pr 
•0  with  RImaky-Koisakov.  At  the  age  erf  sixteen  he  ooaposed 
a  symphony  (afterwards  daborated  and  published  as  op.-  5), 
but  his  epMS  1  was  a  quartet  In  D,  followed  by  a  pianoforte 
suite  on  ^-a-«4^,  the  diminutive  of  bia  name  Alexander.  la 
1884  b«  wu  UkcB  vp  by  lisEt,  and  socm  becams  known  a*  a 
composer.  Hh  first  qmphopy  was  played  that  year  at  Weimar, 
ud  bt  Appeared  as  a  oonductoc  at  the  Paris  obiUtkn  ia  1S89. 

la  1807  '■h'fff*^  1*^  ffthy.^yluMlUf»IMp»lfM^M.^il.Ij«l^ 


under  his  own  ooDdactlqg.  In  igoo  he  became  protcMor  at  the 
St  Pctenbgrg  conscrvateire.  His  separate  works,  mdudlnig 
orchestral  symphonies,  dance  music  uid  songs,  make  a  long 
list.  GUzailov-lsalcadingrqicesenutiveof  themodem  Rusakn 
school,  and  a  master  id  orchsatiatlon;  hli  tendency  as  compend 
whli  contenqMcary  Rusrian  composers  is  towards  das^cal  torn; 
and  he  was  mdi  influenced  by  Brahms,  though  ia  "  pr^amnt 
music  "  he  is  reptesented  by  such  works  as  his  symphoaic  poeniS 
TkM  Pttea,  Sunka  Satin,  TMt  Kr«Mfj*t  and  Us  suite  Aut  dem 
UituUltef,  Bb  ballet  nrudc,  as  in  Raymmdo.  achieved  much 
popularity. 

GLEBE  (Lat.  {bete,  glelo,  ciod  or  lump  of  earth,  heiKc  sett, 
Iknd),  in  ccdesiaMical  law  the  land  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  tbe  btcnmbenl  of  a  chotA.  Bbm  (Bcdtsiasiicat  Lav, 
"  debe  Lands ")  aays:  "  Eveiy  churdi  of  common  tight  is 
entitled  t«  house  ftttd  glebe,  and  the  assigning  of  them  at  tbe 
flnt  was  of  each  absidute  aecessty  that  without  them  no  diurch 
could  be  Mguhuly  consecrated.  The  bouse  and  ^be  are  both 
compcebcnded  under  the  word  manse,  of  which  the  rtde.of  the 


canon  lawi  Is,  saMcUum  at  ut  wnmigtw  tccUsiae  mmu  mantta 
baogtr  oitqut  nth  senitie  Inhmivr."  In  the  tedinkal  language 
of  English  law  tbe  fee-timple  of  the  ^be  b  «dd  to  be  ill  oAeysM^ 
that  is,  it  exists  "  oidy  in  the  nmcinbrknce,  expectation  and 
intenOtnent  of  the  kw."  But  tbe  freehold  b  In  the  parsoa, 
aliboQgb  at  common  law  he  could  alienate  the  same  only  with 
proper  consent, — that  is,  in  hiscase,  with  the  consent  of  the  Wsbop, 
The  disabliag  statutes  of  EExabetb  (Alienatioli  by  Bishopa, 
TSS9>  snd  Dilapidations,  &c ,  1571)  nwle  void  dl  alienattont 
1^  ecclesiastical  persons,  caccept  leases  for  the  term  bf  twcMy- 
oae  years  or  three  lives.  By  an  act  of  1841  (s  ft  A  Vtct  c,  37, 
Ecdedastical  Leases)  glebe  land  and  buildings  m*y  be  let  «ti 
lease  foe  fara^g  purposes  iar  fourteen  yeais  or  on  an  iniproving 
lease  for  twenty  yeacs.  But  the  parsonage  house  and  ten  aciti 
of  ^be  situate  moM  eonvaden^  tor  oco^Mddn  Biuat'SOt  be 
leased.  .  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Leasing  Acts  '«f  r84t  ($  li  4 
Vict,  c  leS)  and  1858  glebe  lands  nwy  be  let  on  building  Itases 
for  not  more  than  nineiy^iine  years  and  oa  mimng  leases  fo^ 
not  move  than  sixty  yeaia.  llie  Tithe  Aet  1843,  the  Glebe 
Lands  Act  1888  and  vhrlous  other  acts  make  pnwisisn  for  the 
sale,  purchase,  exchange  and  gift  of  glebe  lands.  '  In  Scott 
ecdeuastical  taw,  the  manse  now  signifies  the  minister's  dwellings 
bouse,  the  glebe  bong  the  land  to  which  he  b  entitled  In  addftioA 
to  Us  itttpnd.  All  parish  ministers  appear  to  be  entilled  lo  h 
glebe,  except  the  mbdsten  fai  royal  burghs  prtiper,  lAa  cannot 
daira  a  glebe  unless  there  he  «  landowner's  district  «iiiw>ed{ 
and  even  In  that  case,  when  there  are  two  mlabt^  tt  b  only 
the  first  w4»>  has  a  dsJm. 

See  Phillimoie,  ■  EceUiiustkd  lam  (and  ed.)L  Crim,  lew  ef 
CAkfdkMd  Cbr^iLaacfa.  TtUuAm  (6tbed.)i  Dart.^aiisM aid 
PsMkum  (7th  cdO. 

GU^  k  mumcal  berin  for  a  part -song  of  a  particular  UmL 
The  wordi^wall  as  the  lhii^b  eseentiaHy  confined  lo  En^nd. 
The  terhiical  weaninig  has  beta  eacptaiaed  in.  different  ways; 
but  tbcmialiuledaiibtof  Itadobatletatlmu^  tbe^irdiaatr 
senae  af  the  word  A.  wftfmont,  «ntertilniBgilt)  from  tbe  A.S. 
gfeet)  gfte,  conx^Mndins  t6  LU.  gMrfiiaM,  drisnsMosfiiM,  hence 
ludui  Mwnciu;  on  tbe.  otker  hand,  a  muicai  "  glee  "  b  by  no 
means  iMcesmrily  a  weajt  eompotftfaa-  Gleeman  (A.S.  " 
maft  ")  b  transbUed  stinply  as  "  »taia»  "  or 'f  cantor,"  to  wind 
tbe  km  dbtingitiihed  titks  flf  "miins,  locbta,  bcuin,**  are 
beqpentty  added  -  in  oM  dictkmariea.  "Tti*  aooom|^shmenl]i 
and  sodal  po^tioa  of  the  gfeemaa  seccn  to  Juve  been  as  varied 
astbeatf  of  thePanantfal**  jogbv."  There  are  early  exam  plea  of 
tbe  aNwl  "  Mag  and  as  ynonymaim  with  bimMnjr 
conosrted  musk.  '  The  fmnr  cxplanatioB,  itr  ibataitce,  Sk 
given  la  tha  Aa»f«mMai  >amii«riMr,  a  Mck  ol  tbe  r  stkccbtBff . 
Glee  ia  Its  preseat  Tr"»^"g  signifies,  broadly  speaking,  a^  piece 
of  cbnCectsd  vocd  music,  geoetally  aaaccompaaied,  'and  fat 
male  voles,  tbaogh  exce^itieas  are  (oond  to  the  last  two  restric 
liMis.  Tbeunaber  •f'wkeiitaste  aot  totM  bM  tbm  Itanek 
Aa  ragaiA  niM  fbtn,  the  glee  b  Httb  dMagahM  firoM  tba 
MMhr-tW  tm  tatu  bdag  oftcs  «aad  MdbotalMU^  <o»  thk 
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MHM  wmg;  but  then  !■  a  dittiiiet  tfUhmce  tetmn  it  ud  tks 
Bftdilgal— OM  of  the  catKest  (onnt «(  cDooated  BHaie  bwwB 
io  Enfl&nd.  While  the  nudrigal  docs  not  ibour  a  diriiDCtioD  of 
Gontruted  movemeslt,  tliis  feUurc  is  klisoltitdy  oectmty  in 
tb«  glee.  In  the  madrigil  tlie  movaaeat  of  the  Ttucc*  is  strictly 
^iw^TT*'""'!  «UIc  tbe  Btore  moden  htm  nUinn  oE  freer  trtat- 
BNBt  UMi  non  conpKt  hwriDOMie*.  DiffcRncct  of  tonality  ure 
fully  ezpUiB«d  by  tbe  devdopme&t  of  tbe  art,  for  while  tbe 
madrisil  reached  its  acme  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  tine,  the  flee 
proper  was  little  known  before  the  ComiooBwealth;  and  its 
moat  famouf  leprewntatives  bdong  to  tbe  i8tb  centuiy  and  tbe 
bat  qnarter  of  tb«  tptb.  Among  the  numcnus  caUectlODf  of 
the  iDnuroeraUt  pieces  of  this  Itlnd,  only  one  of  the  earilcat 
and  iBOit  famous  may  bt  mentioned,  Cakk  ikal  Calth  an,  a 
CAetM  CtlUui^  of  CakMa,  ttamit  and  Cowiu,  /or  thru  and 
fntr  vnut,  publi^icd  by  Joba  HUua  fa  i6sa.  Tbe  name 
"  however,  appears  for  the  fitit  tine  in  Jebn  Playferd's 
Untiial  CtmpaniOM,  published  twenly-wie  years  afterwards, 
ind  reprinted  again  and  again,  with  additioDS  by  later  composers 
—Henry  Pwcdl,  William  Croft  and  John  Blow  among  tbe 
number.  Tbe  originator  of  the  glee  In  its  modem  faem  was 
Dr  Anie,bOf9ln  1710.  Among  later  English  muikiaai  famous 
for  thdr  ^ecs,  catches  and  part-songs,  tbe  foUo¥ring  may  be 
mentioned;— Attwood,  Boyce,  Bisb^,  Crotch,  Callcott.  a^eU, 
Stevens,  Horsley,  Webb  and  Knyvett.  Tbe  convivial  character 
o(  the  ^  led,  in  the  i8th  century,  to  tbe  lormatioB  of  various 
societies,  which  offered  prises  and  medals  for  the  best  oompeel- 
tioas  td  tbe  kind  and  assembled  for  social  and  artistic  purposes. 
The  most  famous  amongst  these— The  Glee  Club— was  founded 
fn  1787,  and  at  fim  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Ur  Robert 
Smilb,  In  St  ^ul's  churdgraid.  TUs  dub  was  diiaelvcd  in 
1857.  ArimUaraociety— The  Catch  Club— was  fonned  is  1761 
and  is  still  io  existence. 

OLIICHKK.  two  groups  of  castles  in  Germany,  thus  named 
from  their  resemUance  to  each  other  <Ger.  |feicib*Uke,  or 
rctemblio^.  Hie  first  is  a  group  of  tbrc^  oach  situted  on  a 
hill  In  Tbuifagia  between  Cotha  and  Erfurt.  One  of  theso 
called  Glcichen,  tbe  WandcTsM>cner  Glcicbe  (lasi  ft.  above 
the  sea),  wu  buiegcd  unsuccessfully  by  tbe  emperor  Henry  IV. 
in  1088.  ItwastbeseatofalineofcountSiOneofwhiMo,  Ernest 
III.,  a  mnader,  is  tbe  subject  of  a  nmantie  legend.  Having 
been  cqrtured,  he  was  idcnsed  Cn>m  his  imprisonment  by  a 
Turkish  woman,  who  returned  with  bira  to  Germany  and  became 
his  wife,  a  p^wl  dispensation  allowing  him  to  live  with  two 
wivea  at  tbe  same  tbna  (see  Reineck,  Z)i(  5<ifc  wm  rfr  Ai^^cM« 
dnw  asa  GWctoi,  1891).  After  bclinigli«  to  tbe  efeaor 
of  Malm  tbe  castle  became  the  property  of  Prussia  to  1803. 
The  second  castle  is  caUad  Mahlburg  (1309  ft.  above  tbe  sea). 
TUs  eaitted  as  eariy  as  704  and  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV. 
In  1087.  It  came  into  tbe  hands  td  Prussia  in  1803.  Tbe  tUtd 
castle,  Wachmbttrg  (1^58  ft.),  is  still  inhabited  and  oaatalns 
a  eoUectlon  of  we^xtns  and  pictaiea  bdenging  to  Its  owner,  tbe 
duke  of  Saice-Coburg-Gotha,  iriiose  family  obtained  posMsaon 
^Iti&tj68.  Itwasbuiltabout9j5(soeBeyer,Z)w(fr(tGbicAe», 
Erfurt,  1898).  Tbe  other  group  consists  of  two  castlei,  Neuen- 
Gleicben  and  Alten-Glclcben.  Both  are  in  rains  and  crown 
two  lulls  about  a  m.  SX.  tnm  GOttfagok 

The  name  of  GIdcben  is  taken  by  the  family  descended  from 
Prince  Victor  of  Hohcnkdw-LangeubuiB  tbroogb  his  maniagB 
with  Hiss  Laura  Seymour,  danfbler  of  Admiral  Sir  Gaorge 
Pkancis  Seymour,  a  branch  the  Htriwnlobe  fsailly  Infag  at 
taoe  time  owwid  part  of  the  county  of  Qdchen. 

OLBIG,  SBOROE  (i7S3-iS4o).  Scottish  divine,  was  bora  at 
Bo^iall,  Kincardiiiedure,  on  Ibe  lath  af  May  1733,  tbe  sob  of  a 
farmer.  At  tbe  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  K^s  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  the  first  piise  in  mathenatlca  and  pfcysieal  and 
moral  sdencca  fell  to  bim.  In  his  twen^-fiist  year  be  took 
orden  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  onbined  to  tbe 
pastend  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Piitcnweem,  Ftfe,  wbence 
beram«vedini}90t<>Stirling.  He  becamea  frequent  contributor 
In  tbe  ifMNWy  Mttkm,  tbe  CMtfvMsn's  ifogMiiir,  the  Anli- 
Jatam  Maim  Md  tbe  CtiOt.  He  abo  vmu  aevenl 


arttdesferthethMecHtfoaef  tbe£MOcfe^oei/ia  BrUannin,iai 
on  tbe  death  of  tbe  editor,  Colin  Uacbrquhar,  in  1793,  wu 
engaged  to  edit  the  remsaniog  volumes.  Among  his  principal 
contributions  to  this  wnk  were  uticlcs on  "Instina,"  "  Tbcokgy" 
and  "  Metqihysica."  Tbe  two  supplementary  volumes  were 
mainly  his  own  work.  He  was  twice  chosen  bishop  of  Dunkdd, 
but  tbeopporitlonofBisb(q>Skinner,afterwardBprimus,  rendered 
tbe  election  on  both  occasions  ineffectual.  In  rSoS  lie  was  coo- 
sectatcdassistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810 
was  preferred  to  tbe  sole  charge,  aitd  in  rgi6  wasdeoed  primus 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  td  Sc^and,  in  iridcb  capadty  he  greatly 
aided  to  th^  introductiui  nf  many  useful  tefonns,  to  fostciug  a 
store  catholic  and  tolerant  sfuit,  and  to  cementing  a  fan 
alliance  with  the  sbter  cfauicb  of  ^^'-^  Be  died  at  Stilling 
on  the  9tb  of  March  184a 

Betidct  various  •ermons,  Cleu  was  the  author  of  Dincthnt  /or  ite 
Slvdy  0/  TheoUty,  in  a  seHes  oTIetten  from  a  bisbc^  lo  hi*  ton  on 
hit  admUtioR  to  holy  ordera  (1837);  an  edition  of  Slotkhoiat't 
History  0/  lk$  Biblt  (iSlTh  and  a  Ide  of  Robntaon  tbe  historiin. 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  bis  works.  See  Lift  ^  BUkop  CUit,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Wslker  (1879).  Letters  to  HcndcrMD  of  Edinbuixb 
and  John  I>onglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  are  in  tbe  British  Museum. 

ffis  third  and  only  surviving  son,  GioacE  Robert  Gleic  (1796- 
1888),  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  whence  be  passed  with 
a  Sndl  exhibiUon  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  abandoned  bis 
schdastic  studies  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
to  the  Peninsular  War  (1813-14),  and  to  tbe  American  War,  to 
which  be  was  thrice  wotmdcd.  Resuming  his  work  at  Oxford,  be 
proceeded  B.A.  to  i8t8,  to  tSit,  and,  having  been  orduned 
in  iSio,  hdd  successively  curacies  at  Wcstwdl  in  Kent  and  Asb 
(to  the  latter  tbe  rectory  of  Ivy  Church  was  added  to  i8»).  Ha 
was  subsequently  appototed  ch^ilain  of  Chelsea  hoapital  (1814), 
chaplam-general  of  the  forces  (1844-1875)  and  inspectn'-eeneial 
of  military  schools  (1846-1857).  From  1848  tSl  his  death  on  tha 
9th  (rf  July  1888  he  was  prebend  of  Willesden  to  St  FauTs 
catbedraL  During  tbe  last  sixty  years  of  bis  life  be  waa  a  prolific, 
if  not  very  scientific,  writer;  he  wroto  for  BtoahMod'f  ' JfogMnH 
and  Fraatr'i  Jf«(asfa(,  and  produced  a  btge  nunbcr  of  faistaiical 
H-orkj. 

Among  the  latter  were  (besidea  histories  of  the  campai^  to  which 

be  served).  Lijt  of  Sir  Thomas  Unnro  (3  vols.,  1830);  BisUry 
India  [4  vols..  i830-i83S):  Tha  leipsic  Campaipt  and  Z,K«f  m 
ifUilary  Commnndtrs  (1831):  Slory  <^  tkt  BailU  efWaltrloo  (1847): 
SkrUk  of  the  Miiilary  History  of  Gnat  BriHtin  {iB^i);SaUs  Brimait 
I'm  Afgkanisian  (i&47)i  tnographiea  of  Lord  CUv*  (18^),  tbe  dultn 
<if  W  i'llinnon  (1863J,  and  Wsmo  Hastinss  (1848;  the  subject  of 
M.ic.iuby  si-^i^iyr  in  which  it  it  deaciibcd  as"  three  big  bad  voluoMS 
full  of  undigeKted  cornqModeoce  and  uadiacemiag  panegyric  **)■ 

GLBm,  JOBAM  WILHBUi  LUmriO  (1719-1S03),  German 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  ind  of  AptH  1719  at  Ermilebea,  near 
Halberstadt.  Having  studied  law  at  the  unlverrity  of  Halle  be 
became  secretary  to  Prince  William  ot  Brandenburg-Scfaw^ 
at  Berlto,  where  he  made  tbe  acquatotance  of  Ewald  von  Rldst, 
whose  devoted  friend  be  became.  When  tbe  prtoce  M  at  tbe 
battle  (rf  Prague,  Gleim  became  secretary  to  Prince  heoptHA  of 
Dessau;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his  po^timi,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  Tou^ncss  of  the  "  Old  Dessauer."  After  rcsdtog  a  few 
years  to  Berfin  be  was  appointed,  to  1747,  secretary  of  tbe 
cafbedraldiapteratRalheiMadt  "  Father  Gtrim  "  waa  tbe  title 
accorded  to  htm  throughout  all  Uteiary  Germany  on  account  td 
his  kmd-heaited  though  isconsideTate  and  tmdiscifmiiiatiiig 
patronage  alike  of  the  poets  and  poetasters  of  the  pertod.  He 
wrote  a  Urge  number  of  f  eeUe  imitations  of  Aaaqeon,  Horace  and 
the  minnesiagets,  a  dull  didactic  poem  entitled  HaOadat  odor  das 
rofcAtcA(t774),anda4lectfen3offabIe3andromanccs.  Ofhigher 
merit  are  bis  Prennhche  KriegHiedervm  einem  Crenoditr  (1758). 
Tber^,  whidi  were  Ins{nred  Iqr  the  campaigns  of  FreA^rick  II.. 
are  often  distlngulsbed  by  gentdne  ledtog  and  vigorous  force  of 
expression.  They  are  abo  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  of  that 
long  scries  of  noUe  political  songs  to  which  later  German  Utera- 
ture  is  so  rich.  Wtb  this  esception,  Gldm's  writinp  ate  hst  tbe 
most  part  tamdy  commoiqilace  to  thought  and  ezpmtiBn.  He 
died  at  Halberstadt  on  tbe  i8tb  td  February  1803. 

Cleim's  AMfMs  Wnlm  appeared  to  7  vds.  to  the  yesuw  i9it- 
tSlgt  ■  r^dat  vd  the  liidsr  sAih  Grmadimt  mo  pubUiM  by 
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A.  Satin-  til  iflb  A  mod  iMectkm  of  GMm'a  pocuy  wOl  be  looad 
b  F.  Muncker,  Attakittntiktr  ui^  pr*ntti4A-batnptiu)u  LyrilUr 
IiSm)-  W.  KArte,  GUinu  Ltben  aua  wiiwit  Bruftn  und  ScSripen 
titii).  Hit  comspondeoce  with  Heinie  wu  publbhcd  ia  >  vol*. 
{t*94-i896}.  «itii  Ua  (l6«9),  io  bothcaMtediUdby  C  Sdillddekopf. 

6LBlWirk  •  lowD  of  Cennuy,  ia  the  Pnissiui  province  of 
Slktis,  OQ  the  Klodnitx,  and  the  nihniy  between  Oppela  and 
Cracow,  40  m.  S.E.  of  the  former  town.  Pop.  (1875)  t4,ts6: 
(1905)  6ij>4.  It  possesses  two  Protestant  ud  four  Rotnaa 
Citbolic  chuicfaes,  a  synagogue,  a  mining  icbooli  a  convent,  a 
hospital,  two OTphanafcs,  ud  barracks.  Gleiwitzblliecentreof 
^minbif  iadiMtiy  of  Upper  afcib.  BaMea  theg^  tounihy, 
«ith  whidi  are  connected  macUne  mamiAwtorie*  and  b^er- 
wnks,  tliere  an  other  foundries,  meal  miils  and  mannfactOfies 
of  wire,  gas  pipes,  cement  and  paper. 

See  B.  NietKbe,  GtseJikhU  der  Sadt  Gttiwiu  (1S86);  and  Seldei, 
Bit  k*mi^ifkt  E^tagittmn  m  Cfcwwta  (Beriia.  1896). 

QLKHILIIOVD,  a  gjen  of  Petthsbin,  Scotland,  situated  to  tbn 
SiEi.  of  Loch  Tay.  It  comprise*  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
coorsc  of  the  Almond,  or  a  distance  of  jo  m.  For  the  grcattr 
part  it  follows  a  direction  east  by  south,  but  at  Newton  BrfdRe 
it  Inclines  sharply  to  tbc  lontb-east  for  3  m.,  and  narrows  to  such 
a  degree  that  thto  portion  ia  Iuowd  as  the  Small  (or  Sma')  Glen. 
At  the  end  of  this  peas  the  glen  expands  end  tuns  eastwarda  as 
br  as  the  wcU-knoiwn  public  school  of  Trinity  CoBego,  where  it 
may  be  considered  to  terminate.  The  most  tntercsting  spot  in 
the  tfen  is  that  traditionally  known  aa  the  grave  of  Os^n.  The 
dtatiict  east  of  Buchanty,  near  which  are  the  icraains  of  a  Roman 
camp,  is  said  to  be  the  Drumtochty  of  Ian  HadaseB's  stories. 
The  mountainops  r^ion  at  the  bead  of  the  1^0  ii  domianted  by 
Ben  y  Hone  or  Ben  Chonaie  (3048  ft.  high). 

eiACAlRX.  UlU  OP.  The  1st  ead  of  Glencaim  in  the 
Scottish  peerage  waa  Aikcmves  CtnnoDicHAif  (d.  148S),  aaon 
«f  Sir  Robert  Cunningham  of  Kihnauia  in  Ayistnre.  Made  a  lord 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  as  Lord  Kihnauts  not  later  than  1469, 
Conmn^iBni  was  created  eari  of  Glencaim  in  1488;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  be  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum  whilst 
fghting  for  King  Janua  UL  against  his  rebellious  son,  afterwards 
James  IV.  His  son  and  successor,  R(»bit  (d.  c  1490),  was 
^rived  of  his  eartdom  fay  James  IV.,  but  before  i  jos  lids  had 
been  revived  in  favour  of  Robert's  son,  CimBUtT  (d.  e,  1540), 
An  became  jrd  end  of  Gkncaim,  ud  whose  son  Wuuah 
(c  1490-1547)  was  the4theari.  TUs  noble,  an  early  adherent  of 
the  Refimnation,  was  during  his  public  life  frequently  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  England,  althou|^  he  fought  on  the  Scottish 
ride  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Uesa  (1543),  wboe  he  was  taken 
priuner.  Upon  Us  ideaie  eariy  in  1543  be  pnoted  to  adhere 
l»  Ueniy  VUL,  wbo  was  anxious  to  bring  Scotland  under  hb 
rxile,  and  in  1544  he  entered  into  other  engagements  with  Henry, 
udertaking  iRier  alia  to  deliver  Mary  quern  of  Scots  to  the 
En^isb  JuDg.  However,  he  was  defeated  fay  James  Hamilton, 
aari  of  Arran,  and  the  pnject  failed;  Gkncaim  then  deserted 
tM  feOow-coi^iinfor,  Uattbew  Stewart,  ead  of  teonox,  and 
one  to  terms  with  the  queeo-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  her 

WiUiam'a  aon,  Alexamwk,  the  sUi  ead  (d.  iS74)t  was  a  more 
pnaounced  i«fn»K  than  Ui  father,  «lwee£iiitlUi  vympathiea 
be  aband,  and  was  anong  the  intimile  friends  of  John  Knoit 
In  March  1557  he  signed  the  letur  asking  Knox  to  return  to 
Scotland;  in  the  following  peccmbcr  he  subscribed  the  first 
"  baikd  "  of  the  Scottish  reformers;  and  he  anticipated  Lord 
James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  regent  Hurray,  in  tiddng  up  arms 
against  the  regent,  Mary  «1  GtUae,  in  15^8.  Then,  yAatd  by 
Stewart  and  ^  lords  of  the  coogregalion,  be  ion^  against 
the  regent,  and  took  part  im  the  attendant  negotialiona  with 
Elixabeth  of  fin^aad,  whom  he  visited  ia  London  in  December 
■Sde.  Wbenin  Angot  ijfa  Jdaiy  VMCBOf  SctUfctwned  to 
Scotland.  Olencaim  waa  nade  a  member  of  her  cooncil;  be 
leauUned  loyal  to  bcr  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  Murray, 
bat  in  a  few  weeks  rejoined  Mmay  and  the  othu  Protestant 
lords,  ictuming  to  Mary's  side  in  15M.  After  tbc  queen  had 
married  the  carl  of  Bothwell  she  was  again  forsaken  by  Glen- 
auxa,  wbo  fousht  agsKM  her  *•  Catbeny  Hill  and  at  Lanpide, 
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The  eail,  wbo  was'  ahnys  to  the  fore  I*  destroying  cbwAc^ 
abbeys  and  other  "  menumenu  of  ididatry,"  died  on  the  >itd  of 
November  1 574.  Hi*  short  satirical  poem  agaioU  the  Cr^  Friais 
is  [nintod  by  Knot  in  his  if  utory  ff  Ik*  RrfanmaluM. 

Jauks,  the  7th  earl  (d.  e.  i6is),  took  part  in  the  adare  of 
James  VI.,  called  the  taid  of  Rut^rea  in  isSa.  WniuM,  the 
gth  cnri  (c.  1610-1664),  n  Mnewbat  hkcwann  RoyaSit  during 
the  avil  War,  was  a  party  to  the  "  engacement "  betweca  the 
king  and  the  Scots  ia  1647;  for  thb  proceeding  the  Scottish 
parliament  deprived  him  of  Us  office  as  lord  Justke^oer«l, 
and  nomiaaUy  of  his  earldom.  In  March  i6sj  Cbariea  U. 
commiasioned  the  eari  tocommand  the Rc^yalist  forces  in  ScoUaadt 
pending  the  arrival  of  General  John  Middletoo,  and  the  insurreo- 
tioa  of  this  year  is  gnerally  known  as  Glencaim'a  rising.  After 
it*  failure  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned,  but  although  excepted 
from  pardon  be  was  not  executed;  and  wboi  Charica  IL  waa 
restored  he  became  lord  chancellor  of  Scolhrad.  Aftcradivata 
with  his  former  friend,  James  Sharp,  arch  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
he  died  at  Bdton  in  Haddingtonthire  on  the  jotb  of  May  1664. 
This  earl's  son  John  (d.  1 703),  who  ftdlowed  Us  brother  Alexander 
as  nth  eari  in  1670,  was  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  of  16S8. 
Hi)  descendant,  James,  the  14th  earl  <i749-i79i).  i*  known  as 
the  friend  and  patron  cf  Robert  Bums,  He  performed  several 
wdul  servicca  for  the  poet;  and  when  be  died  on  the  30th  of 
January  1791  Bums  wrote  a  Laatcni  beginning,  "The  wind 
blew  hoUow  frae  the  hiUs,"  and  ending  with  the  lints,  "  But 
I'll  remember  thee,  Glencaim,  and  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me." 
The  14th  earl  was  never  married,  and  when  his  brother  and 
successor,  John,  died  childless  in  September  1796  the  earldom 
became  cxtina,  although  it  was  claimed  by  Sir  Adam  Ferguasoo, 
Bart.,  a  descendant  of  the  loth  earL 

6LENC0B,  a  glen  in  Scotland,  situated  in  the  north  of  Argyll- 
shire. Bepnning  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  Buchaille  Etive, 
it  takes  a  gentle  north-westerly  trend  for  10  m.  to  iu  mouth 
on  Loch  Levcn,  a  salt-water  arm  of  Loch  Unnhe.  On  both  aides 
it  is  shut  in  by  wild  and  predpttous  mount^ns  and  its  bed  ia 
swept  by  the  Coe— Oisian's  "  dark  Cona," — which  rise*  Id  the 
hills  at  its  eastern  end.  Abont  half-way  down  the  ^en  the 
stream  forms  the  tiny  Loch  Trlocbataiu  Towards  Invercoc 
the  landscape  acquire*  a  softer  beauty.  Here  Lord  Strathcona, 
who,  in  i&M,  purchased  the  heritage  of  the  MacdonaUs  of 
Gkncoe,  built  his  stately  mansion  irf  Mount  Royal.  The  prindpal 
mountains  on  the  south  side  are  the  various  peaks  of  Buachaille 
Etive,  Stob  Dearg  (3345  fL),  Bideon  nam  Bian  (3756  ft.)  and 
Meall  Mor  (laij  ft.),  and  on  the  northern  side  the  Pap  of  Glencoe 
(1450  ft.),  Sgor  nam  Fiannaidh  (31^  ft>)  and  MeaU  Dearg 
(3118  fL).  Point*  of  intereit  arc  the  DevU'a  Stalrcaae,  a  steqs 
boulder-strewn  "  cut "  (1754  ft.  high)  across  the  hills  to  Fort 
William;  the  Study;  the  cave  of  (kaian,  where  tradition  says 
that  be  was  bom,  and  the  lona  croes  erected  in  1883  by  a 
Macdonald  In  memory  of  hk  damaicn  who  perished  in  the 
maasacn  of  1693.  About  1  m.  bQwid  the  bead  the  ^en  is 
Kinffdiouse,  a  relic  of  the  old  coaching  days,  when  it  way 
customary  for  tourists  to  drive  from  Balladiulish  via  Tyndrum 
to  Loch  Lomond,  Now  the  Ckoooe  excursion  i*  usually  made 
from  Oban— by  rul  to  Achnadokh,  stcaoNr  up  Locb  Etive, 
coach  up  Gico  Etive  and  down  Glencoe  and  steamer  at 
Ballichulish  to  Oban.  One  mik  to  the  we*t  of  the  Glen  lies  the 
viUage  of  Bauacbuusb  (pop.  1143).  It  is  celebrated  for  iu 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been  worked  since  1760.  The  industry 
pntvidos  eophiyment  foe  6ao  men  and  the  annual  output 
average*  30,000  tons.  The  slate  is  of  excdknt  quality  and  is 
used  throughout  the  United  Kingdwn.  Ballachuliih  i*  a  itatioo 
on  the  Calluidet  and  Oban  extension  line  to  Fort  William 
(Caledonian  railw^).  The  pier  and  feny  are  some  s  m.  W.  of 
the  vilUge. 

GUHCOBSB,  JOUH  IHOLU,  Lord  (1810-1891).  Scottiab 
judge,  son  of  a  minister,  wa*  bom  at  Edinbnrgh  on  the  itst  of 
August  1810.  ¥ma  Glasgow  University  he  went  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Facul^ 
of  Advocates,  and  soon  became  known  as  an  eloquent  and 
suGccssbil  pleadse.  In  x8ss  be  waa  made  aolidtor-atpenl  for 
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ScoUMid  in  Lord  Derby"!  fini  ainiury,  Uii«e  noiidw  later 
fccomdng  Lord  AdvoctU^  In  1B58  he  munMl  tUi  ^oe  fa 
Lord  Dnby^  second  adndniuniioo,  being  retomcd  lo  the 
House  of  CommoBtuneraber  for  StainfoTd.  He  wa»  rt^wnribte 
tor  tk«  UnlvenltiM  Of  Scotland  Act  of  1S5S,  and  in  the  satne 
year  he  was  elevated  to  Uu  bench  a»  lord  jniiUcecteriL  In  1867 
he  wu  aude  lord  Juitfce  general  «t  Scotland  and  kwd  president 
•T  the  Mart  of  senioa,  Uking  the*  title  of  Lord  Ckacone. 
Outside  hii  Jiididal  dntiei  he  was  leqwDsible  for  Bucfa  lueful 
pnblk  woTk,  particilarly  in  the  department  of  fainter  education. 
Id  1869  be  me  elected  chanccQoc  of  Edlobwih  t/ahrersitjr, 
ha«tnc  already  been  rector  ^  tte  uafaicnity  of  Gbigow.  He 
died  on  the  aotb  August  1891. 

OLBNDALOOOH.  VAU  OP,  a  mouBtaiB  ^en  of  Co. 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  ceMirated  and  frequently  virited  both  on 
account  of  its  scenic  beauty  and,  more  especially,  becantr  of  the 
cofflection  of  eodeaiastical  renains  situated  in  It.  Fortunately 
for  its  appearance,  it  la  not  approMhed  by  any  railway,  but 
services  of  can  are  maintained  to  several  points,  of  which 
Rathdrtim,  m.  S.E.,  is  the  nearest  railway  tutton,  on  the 
DuUiB  ft  South-Eastent.  The  |Un  te  travertedby  theurcan 
of  Gleaealo,  a  tributary  of  the  AvosoMHe,  vmiMag  Into  nail 
looses,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower.  Hie  fonner  of  these  is 
waUed  by  the  abrupt  heighu  <rf  Camaderry  (a>o6  ft.)  and 
LugdtiB  (1176  ft.),  and  here  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  valley 
adds  to  its  grandeur;  arhUe  lower  down,  where  it  widens,  the 
lonantic  efauacttr  of  the  eceneir  ta  cnlnoccd  Iqr  the  tcattCTed 
ndns  of  the  fomer  monutk  settlement.  These  ruins  have 
the  cdlective  name  of  the  "  Seven  Churches."  The  settlement 
owed  its  foimdation  to  the  hermit  St  Kevin,  who  is  repuud  10 
have  died  on  the  jrd  of  June  61S;  and  It  npldly  became  a  seat 
of  iMmmg  of  wide  fame,  hut  suffered  much  at  the  bands  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Ani^Nonnans.  In  dose  proximity  loan  hotel, 
and  to  one  another.  In  an  etictosure,  are  a  round  tower,  one  of  I  he 
finest  inlretand,  tie  It.  lughand  siindicumfcrcnce',  St  Kevin's 
kitchen  or  church  (closely  rcsembUi«  the  house  of  St  Columba  at 
Kells),  which  OKasureo  15  ft.  by  15,  with  a  Mgh-pildwd  root  and 
round  belfry— sui^xned  to  hie  the  eariiesi  example  of  Its  type; 
jind  the  cathedral,  about  73  ft.  in  total  Intgih  by  51  In  width. 
This  ponesses  a  good  square-beaded  doorway,  and  an  cast 
window  <rf  ornate  charadcr  (the  chained  being  of  later  date 
than  the  nave),  and  there  we  abo  some  eorly  tombs,  btt  the 
Whole  is  hi  a  decayed  condition.  In  the  eodOsure  are  also  » 
Lady  chapel,  chiefly  remarkable  for  iu  doorway  of  wrought 
granite,  in  a  style  of  architecture  resembling  Greek,  a  priest's 
house  (restored),  aitd  slight  remains  of  St  Cbiaran's  church. 
HereisalsoSt  Kevin'scrou.ngraniienonolith never compleledi 
and  the  enclosure  isentered  by  «  fine  tboogh  dilapidated  gateway. 
Other  neighbouring  remains  are  Trinity  ur  the  Ivy  Church, 
toward*  Laragh,  with  beaaiKul  detailed  work-,  St  Saviour's 
monastery,  carefoHy  restored  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  with  a  chancel  arch  of  three  orden  (re-erected), 
while  on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lough  are  Reefert  Church, 
the  burial-ptace  of  the  OToole  family,  and  Teampun-aa-^kdlig. 
the  church  of  the  rock.  St  Kevin's  bed  is  a  cave  approachable 
with  difficulty,  above  the  lough,  probably  a  natural  cavity 
aniflcislly  enlarg>d,  to  which  attaches  the  legend  of  St  Kevin's 
hermitage.  Along  the  valley  there  are  a  number  ol  monuments 
and  stone  crosses  of  various  sines  and  styles.  The  whole  orilec- 
tion  forms,  with  the' possible  exception  of  Clonmacnoise  in  King's 
county,  the  most  striking  monument  of  monasticism  in  IreUnd. 

QLBHDOWBR,  OWBH  (c.  1354-1415),  the  last  to  claim  the 
title  of  an  independent  prince  of  Wtlcs,  more  correctly  described 
ks  Owain  ab  GruSydd.  lord  of  Otyndyvrdwy  in  Merioneth,  was 
a  man  of  good  family,  with  two  great  hotnes.  Sychartfa  and 
Glyndyvrdwy  in  the  north,  besides  smaller  estates  in  sotilh 
Wales.  His  father  was  Called  Ortiffydd  Vychtn.-and-his  mother 
Helen;  on  both  sides  he  had  pretensions  to  be  descended  from 
the  old  Welsh  lufnces.  Oweri  was  probahly  born  about  1359, 
ttudled  law  «t  Westmnister,  was  squire  10  the  eail  of  Amndel. 
and  a  wllnen  for  Gmsvenor  In  the  famous  Scrope  and  Orosvienor 
ln«lti»t38ft.  AfterwBtdibcwuInUMMrviGeot'HeafyBr 


BoBngbfokc,  the  fnttn  Ung,  tho«^  by  an  emr  It  has  btta 
comnwaly  suted  that  be  was  squire  to  Ridiard  XL  WdA 
tympathiei  were,  however,  on  Ricbaid'i  side,  and  comhlned 
with  a  personal  4ina«I  lo  make  Owen  the  leader  oI  a  uUoad 
revolt. 

The  lords  of  Glyndyvidwy  bad  an  andent  feud  «iih  that 
English  neighboura,  the  Creya  of  Ruthin,  Rcgiuld  Gin 
neglected  to  summon  Owen,  an  was  bis  duty,  for  the  Scottiili 
expedition  of  1400,  and  then  charged  him  with  treaioa  (« 
failing  to  appear.  Owen  thereupon  took  up  arms,  and 
Henry  IV.  returned  from  Scotland  in  September  he  found  aonh 
Wales  ablan^  A  hnnied  cimpalga  uwler  the  king's  posoul 
command  waa  In^eciuaL  Osvcn's  estates  were  dedarcd  iwtax 
and  vigorous  measures  threatened  by  the  English  govcnuiKtiL 
Still  the  revolt  gathered  strength.  In  the  spring  of  1401  Own 
was  raiding  in  sooth  Wales,  and  neditsd  with  the  hiicntieo  «( 
invadint  P-tigi»wH.  A  aeonid  eanpnign  by  the  Ung  is  the 
autumn  waa  dcletted.  like  that  of  the  previous  year,  tlmn^ 
bad  weather  and  the  Fabian  tactics  of  the  Wdsh.  Owes  btd 
already  been  iniriguing  with  Henry  Percy  (Houpur),  «h» 
during  1401  heU  command  in  north  Wales,  and  with  Feny't 
bcolhcr4D-Iaw,  Sir.Ednund  Mortiner.  Dwing  the  winter  «l 
■4or-i4ei  his  plans  were  further  encnded  te  negollatiOBs  «itt 
the  rebel  Irish,  the  Scots  and  the  French.  In  the  Spring  be  bd 
grown  so  Strong  that  he  attadL-d  Ruthin,  and  took  Grey  piisoncr. 
In  the  summer  he  defeated  the  men  ol  Hereford  under  Edmund 
Mortimer  at  Pilletl^  nou  Btynglu,  in  RadnersMrc.  Moninct 
was  taken  prisoner  nhd  tieat«t  with  sudi  friendlbeis  as  i« 
make  the  English  doubt  hit  loyahy;  within  a  few  OMmtbs  bt 
married  Owen's  dau^bter.  In  tbe  autumn  the  Eo^hh  Usi 
was  for  the  third  tinw  driven  "  boMksa  home  and  veuhfr- 
beatenback."  The  lev  EagHsbMroBiMda  left  in  Wales  woe 
now  hard  pressed,  and  Owen  boasted  that  he  would  men  Us 
enemy  in  the  tcld.  Nevertheless,  in  Hay  1463  Henry  of  Uon- 
mouth  was  allowed  to  sack  Sycfaarth  and  Glyndyvrdwy  ua- 
onxMed.  Owen  had  a  greater  (dot  in  hand.  The  Fercies  woe 
to  rise  in  ama,  and  raaetiiQ  Owen  al  Shrewabory,  owrwbcha 
the  prince  before  help  coold  arrive.  But  Oiren's  share  in  Iba 
imdertaking  miscarri«I  through  his  Own  defeat  near  r«™Tihi^ 
on  the  nth  of  July,  and  Percy  was  crushed  at  Shrewkbuiy  tea 
days  later.  Still  tbe  Wd^  rmJt  wta  never  so  idrmidaUt. 
Owen  St  yied  hlnaelf  openly  prfaice  of  Wika,  CMablished  a  Rgtdir 
government,  and  caOcd  •  patUament  at  Machynlleth.  As  « 
result  of  a  formal  alUaiNe  the  French  aent  tsoopa  to  his  aid,  and 
hi  tbe  course  of  i4<H  thegcm  caaUesflf  Huledi  and  Aboyttwiih 
fell  Into  his  hands. 

In  the  spring  of  140$  Owen  was  at  the  height  of  bis  power; 
but  the  tide  uimtd  suddenly.  PriaceHenrydefentedibeWeUi 
at  Grosmont  in  Mardi,  and  twice  again  in  May,  when  Owo^ 
son  GriAtb  and  ha  chancellor  were  made  prisoners.  Scraped 
rebellion  In  the  North  prevented  tbe  £b|^  from  followisi 
op  their  success.  The  eari  ol  Mertluunbertand  took  refuge  ii 
Wales,  and  the  tripartite  allianoe  of  Owen  with  Percy  aad 
Mortimer  (transferred  by  Shakespeare  to  an  earlier  occaiiae) 
threatened  a  renewal  of  danger.  Bat  Nortbomberbind's  jHoa 
and  the  active  hdp  of  the  French  proved  ineffective.  Tk 
English  undor  Prince  Henry  gUned  ground  steadily,  and  tk 
recover  of  Abcrystwtih,  after  a  long  siege,  in  the  amuma  «f 
1406  marked  the  cod  of  serious  ^witarcL  In  February  1409 
Harkch  was  also  recaptured,  and  Owen's  wife,  daughter  and 
grandchildren  were  taken  prisoners.  Owen  himsdf  si21  bdd 
out  and  even  continued  to  intrigue  with  tbe  Freocb.  In  Julr 
1415  GilbcK  Talbot  bad  power  to  treat  with  Owen  and  Us 
supporters  and  admit  them  to  paidon,  <taren^  name  does  not 
occur  in  tbe  docomcnt  renewing  Talbot's  pomtn  In  Febnarr 
1416;  acconUngtoAdamofUakhedied  in  1415..  Later  EngBih 
wriienaMoge  thai  he  died  of  stamtion  In  ibemoamalns;  b« 
Wdsh  legend  represents  Mm  as  spending  a  peacdul  old  age  wfih 
his  tons^n-Mtt  Bwya»«id  Menlngton  in  Hncfonhhire,  ttt 
hli  dsMh  and  burial  «  the  Inner  plaoe.  thg  dream  of  u 
independent  and  united  Wales  was  never  neater  realiatten  ikaa 
ndcf  Owcnl  kadenh^   The  disturbed  siMe  of  B^M 
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biped  him.  but  be  Wu  kxkcd  s  KsuAafak  pcnoeility.-'aiid 
hu  KM  Bitdctemdiy  becDDC  a  tutioiMd  hero.  Scntimeiit  and 
tiatiitioD  Iwire  ausaificd  hb  uhievcments.  and  confused  his 
OKCr  witb  ulea  of  pocteoU  and  "■T"!  po#en.  Owen  left 
■uy  bastard  children;  bit  legitinate  repreieautivc  ia  14JJ 
nsUtdaogbur  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  John  Scudamorc  of  Ewyas 

The  fteu  of  Owtn'a  life  dium  be  pitced  tospther  from  (>callertd 
■cftraices  in  CMItemporary  chronicles  and  documents;  pcch^pj  [be 
aoct  inpMtant  are  Adam  of  L'sk's  CkignUU  and  EJIi&'s  Ortcinoi 
Itlltn.  On  the  Wi-Kh  side  somethinE  '»  given  by  the  bards  Icilo 
Cocb  and  Lewi*  GIvn  Coihi.  For  modern  accounts  consult  J.  H. 
Wylie'»  Ht*ry  9f  l-.^ila^d  under  lUnry  IV.  {4  voli..  iSSi-lSgS); 
A-CBiadley'apopul.ii  l,i,ii:iaiihy ;  and  Professor  Tout's  artklo  in  il»e 
KOiMory  »J  Nattnjl  Bioir^phy.  (C.  L.  K.) 

OLBHBLO,  CHARLES  QRANT.  BUOH  (117S-1866),  ddeH 
m  of  Cbarka  Grant  <fA),  clifclnw«f'flw  dbtcton  of  iJm 
Eut  India  Company,  was  bom  in  Indi^  on  tha  itib  «(  OcU^ 
inS,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  of 
■hicit  he  became  a  fellow  in  tSoi^  Called  to  the  bar  in  1807, 
be  was  clcacd  member  of  parliament  for  the  Invemcia  buigbs 
in  iSoTi  vxl  bavins  lained  sOBc  reputation  a^  a  ipaikw  in  the 
House  of  Cfunntons,  be  was  made  a  lord  of  tbe  ircaiury  in 
December  1813,  aa  oSice  which  he  held  until  August  1819,  when 
be  became  tectetaiy  to  tbe  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  a 
privy  councillor.  In  iSsj  he  was  appoiniad  vice-president  of 
tbe  board  of  trade;  from  September  1817  to  June  iS^S  he  was 
pitsidcBt  of  tbe  board  and  treasurer  of  the  navy;  then  joining 
ibe  Whigs,  be  was  president  of  the  board  of  control  under  Earl 
Ctey  and  Lord  Melbourne  frqm  November  1830  to  November 
iSj4.  At  the  board  of  cotttral  Grant  waa  primiartiy  responsible 
hi  the  act  of  1833,  which  altmtf  th*  contkutiM  o(  thetHmn- 
aent  ol  India.  In  April  1835  he  became  leciftary  for  war  and 
tbe  cobnieS,  and  was  created  Baron  CIcndg.  His  term  of  o£ce 
«U  a  stormy  one.  His  diSeEences  with  Sir  Btnjamia  d'Urbon 
{(^.).  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  were  serious;  but  more  so  were 
thoie  with  King  William  f  V.  and  01  ben  over  the  adminutralion 
ef  Canada.  Ue  was  still  secretary  when  the  Catuulian  tebelh'on 
hcokeout  in  183T;  his  wavering  and  feeble  policy  was  beicely 
itiscked  in  parliament;  he  became  involved  in  disputes-  with 
tk  earl  irf  Durham,  and  the  movement  for  bis  wperceosioB  found 
appocicraevenamonghis  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  In  February 
it39  he  resigned,  receiving  coitsolation  in  the  shape  of  a  pension 
o(  £itxx>  a  year.-  From  1818  until  be  was  made  a  peer  Grant 
rtpraeoted  the  county  of  Inverness  in  parliament,  and  he  has 
bcea  called  "  tbe  last  of  the  Caaningitcs."  Uvii^  mainly 
ikaad  dudng  tJw  conchiding  years  of  hia  hfe,  be  died  unmanieri 
St  CoBcs  en  the  sjrd  of  Aipril  iSM  when  hia  title  became 
eaiKt. 

Glendg's  brother,  Sn  ROBEkT  Gbaitt  {1770-1838),  who  was 
lUtd  wrangler  in  1801, was,like  bis  bnuher,af^Uowof  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  barrister.  From  i8r8  to  1834  he 
Rpnscnted  various  const  it  nencles  In  parlfkment,  where  he  was 
cUefly  pronunent  for  his  penisteot  effoTla  to  rcUevo  the  dis- 
ibiliiics  of  the  Jews.'  In  June  1834  he  waa  appointed  governor 
•f  Bonbay,  and  he  died  in  India  on  the  9th  of  JuIk  1  B^A-  Gnat 
note  a  Shtkk  «/  Iht  UUlery  of  tht  E*tt  India  Ct.  (1813),  and  is 
ibo  known  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

OLEMSXe,  a  municipal  town  and  watering  place  of  Adelaide 
ODaMy,  South  Australia,  on  Holdfast  Bay,  6}  m.  by  rail  S.S.W. 
ol  tbe  city  of  Adelaide.  Fop.  (iqoi)  3049.  It  s  a  popular 
Manor  reaorti  connected  with  Adelaide  by  two  lines  of  railway. 
Ia  the  viciatty  is  tbe  "  Old  Gum  Tree  "  under  which  South 
Astttilik  was  prodatmed  British  territory  by  Gavemor  Hind- 
aaiAiB  1836. 

amOAIUUPr.  or  GLuHUUn  Roa^  Glen  "},  a  celebrated 
resort  of  tourists  In  summer  and  invalids  in  winter,  in  the  west 
riding  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Glengarrifl  Harbour, -an  inkt 
ca  tbe  Dorthen  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  11  m.  by  coach  road  from 
Baatry  on  tbe  Cork,  Bandon  ft  South  Coast  lajiway.  Beyond 
its  boteb,  GleBganiff  is  only  a  small  viUage,  but  the  island- 
ttudded  harbour,  the  narrow  glen  at  lis  head  and  the  surrounding 

*Slr  S.  Walpole  (HiMry  nf  EnrUmd.  vol.  v.)  h  wron^  tn  stating 
tkai  Cbariea  Gn»  iatmduced  bills  to  temove  lewidi  disabiKties  in 
X3I  and  1B34.  Tbey  were  introduced  by  his  brotbcr  Robert. 


of  mountaJne,  afford  moat  attMctiw  vfewi,  vA  its  sitaatloa  on 
tbe  "  Prince  of  Wales'"  route  travelled  by  King  Edward  VTI. 
in  1848,  and  on  a  fine  mountain  coach  road  from  MnerooM, 
brin^  it  into  the  knowledge  of  many  trarcllets  to  KiHatBey. 
Thackeray  wrote  enthualasticany  of  the  harbour.  Hie  gheiatcd 
rocks  of  the  glen  are  clothed  with  Vegetation  of  peculiar  luxuri' 
ancc,  flourilbing  in  the  ralM  Climate  which  has  given  Glengarriff 
its  high  ttpntation  as  a  health  resort  for  those  snffering  ft«ib 
puhnoury  complaints. 

om  GBBr.  a  division  of  tbe  Cape  province  wvtb  of  tbe 
StormbeTg,adjoiningoniheea5ttfaeTranskc{an Territories.  Pop. 
<"W)  SS.I07-  Chief  town  Lady  Frere,  3*  m.  N.E.  of  Queens- 
town.  The  district  b  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  targe  quantities 
of  oneals  are  grown.  Over  gtf%  of  the  inhabitanu  are  of  the 
Znltt-XooB  (Kaffir)  race,  and  a  coasitlcrable  part  of  the  distria 
was  settled  during  the  Kaffir  wan  of  Cape  Colony  by  Tembu 
(Tambeddcs)  who  were  granted  a  location  by  the  colonial 
government  in  recognition  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British. 
An  No.  15  of  189401  the  Cape  partiamen I,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  Cecil- Rhodes,  which  laid  down  the  basb  upon  which  Is  effected 
thechangeof  land  tenure  by  natives  from  communal  to  individual 
hoMtngs,  and  also  dealt  with  native  local  self-govern  men  I  and 
the  bteur  question,  applied  in  the  first  Instance  to  this  diVisioo, 
and  is  known  as  the  Glen  Grey  Act  (see  Cape  ColOKV:  Hutoty). 
The  provisions  of  tbe  act  respecting  individual  land  tenure  and 
locd  setr-govetnment  were  in  1898  applied,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, to  the  Tratiskeian  Territories.  The  division  Is  named 
of ter  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  Cape  Colony  18S4-1S61. 

GLEHS  PALLS,  a  village  of  Warren  county.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
SS  m.  N.  ol  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  river.  Pop.  (1890)  9509; 
(1900)  11,813,  ol  wtioiA  1)6]  were  fordgn-bom;  (1910  census) 
rS.343-  Glens  Falls  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
the  Hudson  Valley  (electric)  railways.  Hte  village  contains  a 
state  armoury,  the  Crandoll  free  public  library,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  the  Park  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  and  St  Mary's 
(Roman  Cstholic)  and  (^Icns  Falls  (non-sectarian)  academies. 
There  are  two  private  parks,  open  to  the  public,  and  a  vatcr- 
works  system  b  maintained  by  tbe  village.  An  iron  bridge 
crosses  the  river  just  below  the  falls,  connecting  Glens  Falls  and 
South  Glens  Fall»  (pop.  in  1910,  »n^).  The  falls  of  the  tludson 
here  furnish  a  fine  water-power,  which  u  utilised,  in  connexion 
with  steam  and  electricity.  In  the  manufacture  of  lumber,' paper 
and  Wood  pulp,  women's  clothing,  shirts,  collars  and  cuu,  ic 
In  1905  the  village's  factory  products  were  valued  at  $4,780,331. 
About  1 1  m.  above  Glens  Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  a  massive  stone 
dam  has  been  erected;  here  electric  power,  distributed  to  a  large 
area,  is  generated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glens  Falls  a^ 
valuable  quarries  of -black  marble  and  limestone,  and  lime, 
plaster  and  Portland  cement  works.  Glens  Falls  was  sculcd 
about  the  close  of  the  Frtncb  and  Indian  War  (17(3)1 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1^9. 

QLENTILT,  a  glen  in  the  extreme  north  of  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Beginning  at  ihe  conSncs  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  follows  a  north- 
westerly direction  excepting  lor  the  last  4  m.,  when  it  runs 
due  S.  10  Blair  AthoU.  It  is  watered  ibrougbout  by  the  Tilt, 
which  enters  ihe  Garry  after  a  course  of  14  m.,  and  receives  on 
its  right  the  Tarff,  which  forms  some  beautiful  falls  just  above 
tbe  confluence,  and  on  the  left  the  Fender,  which  has  some 
£ne  foils  also.  The  atUmpt  of  the  6th  duke  of  AthoU  (1814- 
1864)  to  close  the  glen  to  tbe  public  was  successfully  contested 
by  tbe  Scottish  Rightiof  Way  Society.  Thegroupof  mountains — 
Cam  nan  Gabbar  (3505  ft.),  Ben  y  Gloa  (3671)  and  Caro  Liath 
(3493) — on  its  left  side  dominate  tbe  lower  half  of  tb*  glen. 
Marble  ol  good  .quality  is  occasionally  quarried  in  tbe  glen,  and 
tbe  rock  formation  lus  attracted  tite  attention  of  grotofim 
from  the  limt*  of  James  Huiton. 

GLETR^  MARC  CBARLBS  QABHIBL  (1806-1874).  Eiow)) 
painter,  ol  Swiss  origin,  waa  bom  at  Chevilly  in  .tbo  canton  ol 
Vaud  oq  the  ind  of  May  1806.  His  father  and  tn(Ab«r.died 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy  of  wma  eight  or  nine  years  of  ace;  ud 
he  was  brought  up  l>y  u  Wid*  at  Lyon^  who  sent  Wo  t*  tbn 
industrial  idiool  of  that  ctty.   C«iog  up  t»  Paris  a  lad  of 
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sevntucB  or  niaeUen,  be  sprat  four  yem  in  clow  aitiuic  Mudy— 
IP  Hemai't  nudio,  in  Sutuc's  kcademy,  in  ihe  gMaret  of  ihe 
Louvre  To  thi>  pcnod  ol  laborioui  application  nicccedcd 
lour  yean  ol  roediutivc  iiuctfvity  in  luly,  where  he  becune 
Mquiintcd  with  Hence  Voset  utd  UopoM  Robect;  md  six 
year*  mote  were  coosumcd  in  kdveMumu  wanderiiip  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  Nubia  and  Syria.  At  Cain  ht  waa  ulacked  with 
ophthalmli,  and  in  the  LebanoR  he  was  Uruck  down  by  Uvci; 
and  lie  returned  to  Lyons  in  shattered  health.  On  his  recovery 
be  proceeded  to  Paris,  and,  &xin(  his  modest  studio  in  the  rue 
de  University,  begaa  carefully  to  work  oul  tbc  cooccptions  which 
had  been  slowly  (hapiiig  themadvcs  in  his  mind.  Mention  is 
made  o(  two  decorative  panel*—"  Diana  leaving  the  Bath,"  and 
a  "Young  Nubian" — as  almost  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius^ 
but  these  did  itot  attract  public  attention  till  long  alter,  and  the 
painting  by  which  be  practically  opened  hia  artistic  career  was 
ibe  "  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St  John,"  sett  to  the  Salon  of  i&ie. 
Thb  was  followed  In  1S43  hy  "  Evening,"  which  at  the  time 
received  a  medal  of  the  second  class,  and  afterwards  became 
widely  popular  under  the  title  of  the  Lost  Illusions.  It  reptesenU 
a  poet  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  with  drooping  head  and 
wearied  frame,  letting  his  lyre  slip  from  a  careless  hand,  and 
gaaing  sadly  at  a  btigjit  company  of  maidens  whose  song  is 
slowly  dying  from  his  ear  as  their  boat  is  home  slowly  from  his 
sight. 

In  Sfate  of  the  soccess  which  attended  these  first  ventures, 
CIcyre  retired  from  public  competition,  and  spent  the  rest  vt 
his  life  in  quid  devotion  to  his  own  artistic  ideab,  neither  seeking 
the  easy  applause  ol  the  crowd,  nor  turning  his  art  into  a  means 
of  aggrandiiement  and  wealth.  After  1845,  when  he  exhibited 
the  "  Separation  of  the  Apostles,"  he  contributed  nothing  to 
the  Salon  except  the  "  Dance  f>I  the  Bacchantes  "  in  1849-  Vet 
be  laboured  steadily  and  was  abundantly  productive.  He  had 
an  "  infinite  csjudty  of  taking  pains,"  and  when  asked  by  what 
netbod  be  attained  to  such  marvellous  perfection  ol  workman- 
ship, he  would  reply,  "En  y  pensant  toujours."  A  long  series 
of  years  often  Intervened  bet>reen  the  first  conception  of  a  piece 
and  its  embodiment,  and  yean  not  unfrequcnily  between  the 
fint  and  the  final  stage  of  the  embodiment  itMlf.  A  landscape 
was  apparently  finished;  even  his  fellow  artists  would  consider 
It  done;  C  ley  re  alone  was  conicioas  that  be  had  not  "  found 
his  sky."  Hapfnly  for  French  art  this  high-toned  laboHousness 
became  influential  on  a  targe  number  of  Cleyre's  younger 
contemporaries;  for  when  Delarocbe  gave  up  his  studio  of 
instruction  he  recommended  his  pu|Hls  to  apply  to  Cleyre,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  ^ve  them  lessons  twice  a  week,  and  character- 
istically refused  to  take  any  fee  or  reward.  By  instinct  and 
principle  he  was  a  confirmed  celibate:  "  Fortune,  talent,  health, 
—he  bad  everything;  but  he  was  married,"  was  his  lamentation 
over  a  friend.  Though  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retirement 
from  public  life,  he  took  a  keen  Interest  in  poUtics,  and  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  political  journals.  For  a  time,  litdeed,  under 
Loub  Philippe,  his  studio  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  a  sort 
of  liberal  club.  To  the  last— amid  all  the  dlsasten  that  befell 
bis  country — he  was  hopeful  of  the  future,  "  la  raison  finira  bicn 
par  avoir  raison."  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Rettospeaive 
Eahitntion,  opened  en  behalf  of  the  exiles  from  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  that  he  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  May  1874.  He 
left  vnfinishcd  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  a  noble  picture,  which 
Taine  has  described  as  "  a  dream  of  innocence,  of  happiness 
and  of  beauty — Adam  and  Eve  standing  In  the  sublime  and 
}oyous  landscape  of  a  paradise  enclosed  In  mountains,"— a 
worthy  count erpart  to  the  "  Evening."  Among  the  other 
productions  of  his  genius  are  the  "  Dduge,"  which  represents 
two  angels  speeding  above  the  desolate  earth,  from  which  the 
destroying  watera  have  just  begun  to  retire,  leaving  visible 
briiiod  them  the  ruin  they  have  wrought;  the  "Batde  of  the 
Lawnia,"  a  piecnof  daboratedestgn,  crowded  bat  not  cumbered 
with  ^iim,  and  gli^  fine  csptcaaton  to  the  movtuwnta  of 
the  various  bands  of  combatants  and  fugitives;  the  "  Pnxfigal 
Son,"  in  which  the  artist  has  ventured  to  add  to  the  parable 
Uw  new  dentent  oi  motbcr's  love,  greeting  the  repentant  yotuh 


with  a  wckoBse  tU  d»ws  that  the  metbcr%  bun  thinks  ka 
ol  the  repenUnce  than  of  tlis  return,  "Rnth  and  Beu"; 
"  Ulysses  aod  Nausicaa  "; "  Herculct  at  the  feel  of  Oraphale 
the  "  YouDg  Athenian,"  or,  as  ii  is  popularly  called,  "  S^ipho 
"Hinerva  and  the  Nympiis";  "Venus  voiAi^",  "  Diphidi 
aod  Chloe";  and  "Love  and  the  hrcae."  Nor  must  it  bt 
omitted  that  he  left  a  considerabte  number  of  drawings  and  water- 
colours,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  number  ol  ponraiti, 
among  which  is  the  sad  face  of  Heine,  engraved  in  the  Rnut  4a 
deux  mondtt  lor  April  i8j>.  In  CMment's  catalogue  of  Ui 
works  there  are  Mj  entries,  including  sketches  and  studies. 

See  Fritt  Berthoud  in  BibltotUgut  vnivtttrUe  it  Crnhe  (1S74): 
Albert  dc  Moniet,  Did.  bittropkique  4rt  Ctnnois  rl  dti  YaiiitU 

ir877):  and  Vt  i»  Ckarhi  CUyrt  (1B77).  written  by  hb  friend, 
:haries  Cltecnt,  aod  ilLutrated  by  ^o  place*  from  hi*  worio. 

eUDDOH,  OBORGB  ROBINS  (1809-1857).  British  Egypitdo- 
pst,  was  bom  in  Devonshire  In  1809.  His  father,  a  metcluK, 
was  United  States  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  there  Cliddoa 
was  taken  at  an  eariy  age.  He  became  United  Sutes  vk«. 
consul,  and  took  a  great  interest  In  Egyptian  Kntiqatiea.  Sob- 
sequmtly  he  leanred  In  the  United  Sutes  and  succeeded  io 
rousing  omdderable  attention  to  the  subject  of  Egyptdofy 
generally.  He  died  at  Panama  in  1857.  His  diief  work  wis 
Andna  Bgy^  (iSjo,  ed.  1853).  He  wrote  also  Umoir  ea  ih 
Ciritm  ^  Egypt  (1841);  Apped  h  Ike  AMi^uaria  of  £anpi 
MlkeDtHruaicMpf  Ihe  MMmtMef  Egypt  (1841);  2>stramo 
«M  EfyptiaH  Ankaeeloty  (1S41);  Types  of  licukM  {lin), 
in  conjunction  with  J.  C.  Nott  and  otben;  Jnditenouj  JUto 
oftkt  Earth  (1857).  also  in  conjunction  with  Nott  andotbos. 

OUKKA,  VBDM  KKOUBVICH  <it6»-iS49).  Rinaian  poa 
and  anihor,  was  bom  at  Smelcmk  fa  178B,  and  wis  sptdally 
educated  for  the  amy.  In  1803  he  obtained  a  comnAwoa 
as  an  officer,  and  two  yean  later  t«dc  part  in  the  Austrian  cais- 
poign.  His  tastes  for  literary  pursuits,  however,  sood  induced 
him  to  leave  the  service,  wbeieopoQ  he  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  and  sufaaequenily  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  study  or  travelling  about  Russia.  Upon  the 
Invasion  of  the  French  in  1813,  be  re-entered  tbc  Russian  simj, 
and  remained  in  active  service  until  the  end  ol  the  caraptip 
int8i4.  UpontbcdevationofCOQntUilarodoviditothemiliu^ 
goverDcrrfiip  of  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  was  appointed  colood 
under  his  command.  On  account  of  his  suspected  revolutloniy 
tendencies  he  was,  in  i8a6,  banished  to  Peirota««dsk,  b«t  ht 
nevertheless  retained  his  honorary  post  of  preddent  of  the 
Society  ol  the  Friends  of  Russian  Literature,  and  was  after  s 
lime  allowed  to  return  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  alierwardt  be 
retired  completely  from  public  life,  and  died  on  bis  estates  in 
1849. 

Glinka's  martial  maawt  have  spedsl  reference  to  the  Rnsia 
miKtary  campaigni  of  his  time.    H«  b  known  alio  as  the  aotborof 

the  deicriplivc  poem  Karelifa,  Ac.  ^Cartlia,  or  Ibt  Capikitj  tf 
Uartka  Joamotna)  ti8]0),  and  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job.  Hii  famo  ai  a  military  author  Is  cbiefly  due  to  hii  Piimt 
Ruiikata  Ofittero  {Ldten  of  a  Rusuan  Offiter)  Ifi  volt.,  i8i5'ili6). 

QUHKA,  MICHAEL  IVAHOVICH  (1803-1857),  Rnuus 
musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Novospassky,  a  village  In  the 
Smolensk  government,  on  the  md  ot  June  1803.'  His  ettlj 
life  be  spent  at  home,  bat  at  tbc  age  cl  thirteen  we  find  Mni 
at  the  Blagoiodiey  Pension,  St  Petersburg,  where  he  stwM 
music  andcr  Carl  Malcr  and  John  Fidd,  tbe  Irish  OBmposersBj 
pianist,  who  had  settled  in  Russia.  We  are  rold  that  tn  bii 
seventeenth  year  be  had  drcady  begun  to  compose  rornaacrs 
and  other  minor  vocal  pieoea;  but  «f  these  nothing  now  is  knows. 
His  thorough  musical  training  did  not  begin  till  the  year  ttja, 
wbes  he  »rat  abroad  and  suyed  for  tbrw  yean  in  Italy,  to  inidr 
the  works  of  old  and  modem  Itahan  maneis.  His  thoraagh 
knowledge  of  the  rcquiemeats  of  the  voice  may  be  comecuil 
sritk  this  course  of'  statly.  I&  Oaining  aa  •  composer  wai 
finished  under  ifae  eBUnpHOCist  Dete,  witb  whom  Gliaks 
suycd  for  sevenl  nMidM:  an  Bcrtta.  In  (833  be  rctuntd  te 
Russia,  and  dOMHcd  himadf  to  t^Mratic  comporition.  On 
17th  of  September  <9tb  of  Oaober)  1836.  took  pUce  tbe 
representation  of  bisopera£i/(/«'M<  Fsor  (tbe  libretto  by  Bsiea 
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dc  Rown).  TUi  was  tbe  tumfog-ptrint  In  GUnkaH  Kfe,— for 
the  work  «u  not  only  a  greti  tucccM.  but  in  a  manner  became 
the  origia  and  basli  of  a  Ruutan  icbool  <rf  national  mtuic. 
The  atory  Is  taken  from  Ihc  invasion  of  Riusia  by  tbe  Poles 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  hernia  a  peasant  w  ho  aacii6cei 
his  life  for  tbe  tsar.  Glinka  has  wedded  this  patriotic  tbeme 
to  inspixinf  music  His  melodies,  moreover,  show  distinct 
affinity  to  the  popular  songs  at  tbe  Russians,  10  that  the  term 
"  natiOB^  "  may  justly  be  applied  to  tbera.  His  appointment 
as  imperial  chapdmaster  and  conductor  of  the  opera  of  St  Petcra* 
buij  was  the  reward  of  his  dramatic  sucoesces.  His  second  opera 
Rimtaii  and  Lyudmita,  founded  on  Pushkin's  poem,  did  not 
appear  till  1&41;  it  was  an  advance  upon  Life  for  ike  Tsar 
in  its  musicat  aspect,  but  made  no  impression  upon  tbe  public. 
Id  the  meantime  Glinka  wrote  an  overture  and  four  entre-acte* 
to  Kukolnik's  drama  Prina  Khdmsky.  In  1S44  he  went  to 
Parb,  and  his  JeUi  Arragontsa  (1847),  and  the  symphonic  work 
OB  Spanish  themes,  UneSttili  M^rid,  refiect  the  musical  results 
of  two  years'  sojourn  in  Spain.  On  hh  return  to  St  Petersburg 
be  wrote  and  arranged  several  pieces  for  the  orchestra,  amongst 
which  the  so-called  Kavuinnskaya  achieved  popularity  beyond 
the  limits  of  Russia.  He  also  composed  numerous  song*  and 
romances.  In  1857  be  went  abroad  (or  the  third  time;  he  now 
wrote  his  autobiography,  orcbrstrated  Weber's  ttnitatwt  i  la 
valsr,  and  began  to  consider  a  plan  for  a  musicd  version  of 
Gogol's  Tarass-Boidba.  Abandoning  the  idea  and  becoming 
afaaorbed  In  a  passion  for  ecclesiastical  music  be  went  to  Berlin 
to  study  the  andent  church  modes.  Here  be  died  suddenly 
on  the  >nd  of  February  1857. 

QUXKA,  IBROY  HIKOUBVICH  (1774-1S4T).  Russian 
author,  the  elder  brother  of  Fedor  N.  Glinka,  was  born  at 
Smolensk  in  1774.  In  I7g6  he  entered  the  Russian  army,  but 
after  three  years'  service  retired  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  the  education  of  youth  and  In 
literary  pursuits,  fint  In  the  Ukraine,  and  sul»equently  at 
Moscow,  where  be  died  in  1847.  Hb  poems  are  spirited  and 
patriotic;  he  wrote  also  several  dramatic  inecca,  and  tmnslatcd 

maA  bu  nonwrona  prea^  wwks  the  moat  imnortant  from  an 
hlMai '  poiat  of  view  ai«t  Jtwuftct  Omm  (Xkmmh  Stadint: 
HitUricti  MtnuHals  MT  Amjjm  M  ilu  j€ih  amd  t«tt  Cmfirrwi)  (1 
voU.,  1845):  lOonya  SauO,  Ac.  {HifUry  of  Jtiuiw  fiir  tht  tut  of 
fmi/A)  (lo  vols.,  1S17-1B19.  3nd  ed.  1S29,  3rd  ed.  1824I;  luoriya 
Armyan.  &c.  (History  of  the  Uipalioit  of  the  Anuniani  ^  Aterbijan 
from  Turkey  lo  Ruiita)  and  his  contribution*  to  the  Russky 

Vytamk  (Rujuan  Meistnitr),  a  monthly,  periodical,  edited  by  him 
from  1B08  10  i320. 

OLOBB-FISH,  or  Sea-Hedgehog,  the  names  by  which  some 
sea-fishes  are  known,  which  have  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
Inflating  their  stomachs  with  air.  They  belong  to  the  families 
Diodontidae  and  Tetrodontidae.  Thcii  jaws  resemble  the  sharp 
beak  of  a  parrot,  the  bones  and  teeth  being  coalesced  into  one 
mass  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Diodonia  there  is  no  mesial 
divisioa  of  the  jaws,  whilst  in  the  Tetrodonta  such  a  division 
dSU^  so  that  they  appear  to  have  two  teeth  above  and  two 


Fig.  1.— iNete  wuadMu. 


bHow.  By  ncana  of  these  Jaws  they  are  able  to  treak  off 
blanches  of  corab,  and  to  masticate  other  hard  substances 
oa  which  they  feed.  Usually  they  are  of  a  short,  thick,  cylindrical 
sbitpe,  with  powerful  fins  Cfig.  ■)■  Their  body  is  covered  with 
thick  skin,  without  scales,  but  provided  with  varioody  formed 
qiinea,  tbe  sise  and  extent  of  which  vary  in  the  different  species. 
When  they  inflate  their  capacious  stomachs  with  air,  they  assume 
ft  gfebular  form,  and  tbe  qu'nea  protrude,  forming  a  more  or  las 
formidable  defensive  armour  (fig.  i).   A  fish  thus  blown  out 
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turns  over  and  fkwts  belly  upwards,  driving  before  tbe  irind 
and  waves.  Many  of  time  fishes  arc  hi|^y  poisonoua  when 
eaten,  and  fatal  acodents  have  occurred  from  this  cause.  It 
appears  that  they  acquire  pmonous  qualities  fruni  their  loe4, 
which  frequently  consists  of  decomposing  or  pononout  lidniil 
matter,  sncb  as  would  impart,  and  often  docs  Inqiut,  slm2ar 


Pic.  3. — DMm  maadahu  (inflated). 


deleterious  qualities  to  other  hsh.  They  are  most  numerous 
between  tbe  iroincs  and  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  them,  but  a 
few  species  live  in  large  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Tttredon 
fahaia,  a  fish  well  known  to  all  travellers  on  the  Nile.  Nearly 
100  different  species  are  known. 

GLOBIQERINA,  A.  d'Orbigny,  a  genus  of  Perforate  Fora- 
minifera  <g.v.)  of  pelagic  habit,  and  formed  of  a  conical  qnral 
aggregate  of  qtheroidal  chambers  with  a  crescentic  mouth.  The 
sheila  accumuhite  at  tbe  bottom  of  moderately  deep  seas  to  form 
"  Globigerina  ooze "  and  are  preserved  thus  in  tbe  chalk. 
Haslittrina  only  differs  in  tht  "  flat  "  or  nautiloid  spiral. 

OLOCKEMSPIEL,  or  QtaasiaM.  Beiu  (Fr.  cotiSom;  Gcr. 
OochMipiH,  ^aUkurmonika;  ItaL  famfandli;  Med.  lat. 
fMfiKwMim,  tymbdum,  bembulum) ,  an  instrument  of  percuasioo 
of  definite  musical  pitch,  used  in  the  orchestra,  and  made  m 
two  or  three  different  styles.  The  oldest  form  of  glockenqiiel, 
seen  in  Qluminalcd  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  consists  of  a  sot 
bcDs  mounted  on  a  frame  and  played  Iqr  ooe  perfwner  by 
means  of  steel  hantnen.  Tbe  name  "  beO "  is  now  tenerally 
a  misnomer,  other  forms  of  metal  or  wood  having  been  found 
more  convenient.  Tbe  pyramid-shaped  glockenspiel,  fcraeriy 
used  In  the  orchestra  for  simple  rhythmlcBl  effects,  ooaaisu 
of  an  ocUve  of  lemiMfle,  faemlHtherical  bells,  placed  ooe  above 
the  other  and  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  each,  the  bells  bdng  of  graduated  uies  and  diminishing 
in  diameter  as  the  pitch  rises.  The  lyre-shaped  glockenspiel, 
or  steel  harmonica  (Stahlkarmonika) ,  Is  a  newer  model,  which  has 
instead  of  bells  twelve  or  mote  bus  ol  steel,  graduating  in  lia 
according  to  their  pitch.  These  bars  are  fastened  boriwrntally 
across  two  bars  of  steel  set  perpendicularly  in  a  steel  frame  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  lyre.  The  bara  are  struck  by  Utile  steel  hammers 
attachnl  to  whalebone  sticks.  * 

Watner  ha>  uMd  tbe  gloclcenipid  with  exauisite  iudgment  in  the 
fire  icene  of  the  last  act  of  Di*  Walkire  and  in  the  peaianti'  waits 
in  the  Im  act  at  of  liit  UtUlrrtinnt.  When  chordi  are  written  for 
tbe  glockeinpiel.  ai  in  Momn'i  Matic  FluU,  the  lieyed  harmonics' 
i*  uied.  It  contiUs  of  a  keyboard  having  a  little  hammer  attached 
to  each  key,  which  strikes  a  bar  of  itaw  or  iteel  when  the  key  ia 
deprcsKd.  The  niformer,  bdng  able  to  uie  both  hands,  canplav 
a  melody  with  full  harmonies,  (calc  and  arpenio  oauagei  in  Hnsle 
and  double  notes.  A  peal  of  hemiiphericu  belli  was  •peciaiiy 
constructed  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  GMtn  Letfmd.  It  conuts  of 
lour  belli  conitructed  of  bcU-meial  about  1  in.  thick,  the  laigest 
measuring;  37  in.  in  diameter,  tbe  smallest  33.  They  are  fixed  00  a 
stand  one  above  the  other,  with  a  clearance  of  about  I  in.  between 
them;  the  rim  of  the  lowest  and  larfeat  belt  ia  19  in.  IroH  the  foot 
of  the  stand.  The  bdb  are  itruck  by  mallets,  which  are  of  two 
kind»--a  pair  of  bard  wood  for  fane  panagca,  and -a  pair  covered 


*  See  "  The  Keyed  Harmonica  improved  by  H.  Kldn  of  Prc*ibw|." 
article  in  the  AUg.  mmtik.  Zig.,  Bd.  i.  pp.  673-699  (Leipiig,  tjwi 
also  Becker,  p.  254,  Barld. 
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wttb  wtfk-imthgr  for  pfano  effect*.  Tha  peal  vu  uidane  «  the 
ttm  ft  wai  made  for  thp  G«A/m  LfffWi  bnt  a  HnaDer  bfU  « the  nme 
■hapci  ( in.  thkflc,  with  a  dia mater  mcaMriw  about  i6  in.,  qwcially 
nadeifor  the  perfomanee  of  Lite's  St  Btaatuk.  when  ooodncted 
by  the  compoaw  ia  Loadoo.  evidently  auggfWwl  the  idea  for  the 
peal.  (K.  S.) 

GLOQAV.afoRifiedtownofGennaDy.iDihePnissian  province 
of  Stkslai  59  m.  N.W.  from  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Frankfort- 
on-Oder.  Pop.  (1905)  aSA^t-  It  is  huUt  partly  on  an  island 
and  panly  on  the  left  baiik  of  the  Oder;  and  owing  to  ilie 
fortified  enceinte  bavins  been  pushed  (arlber  afield,  new  quarters 
have  been  opened  up.  Among  iu  most  important  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic,  and  a  caitle  (now  used  as  a 
nniitbouw),intheRenaisaaiKC  style.  twooibeiRomaa  Catholic 
and  time  PratesUnt  churches,  a  new  tew-n-han.  a  synagogue, 
a  military  hospital,  t«'o  classical  schools  iCymnaskn)  aod 
Several  libraries.  Owing  to  ili  liiualion  on  a  navigable  river 
and  at  the  junction  of  several  lines  of  railway,  Glogau  carr  cs 
on  an  extensive  irailc.  which  is  fostered  by  a  variety  of  looil 
industries,  embiacing  machinery-building,  tobacco,  beer,  i.iil, 
sugar  and  vinegar,  ll  lias  also  extensive  lithographic  worlLs, 
and  lis  wool  market  is  celebrated. 

In  the  boginninfi  of  the  iilh  century  GloRau,  even  then  a 
populous  and  foriincd  town,  was  able  la  v.i[h:>i^ii<I  a  regular 
siege  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.;  but  in  1157  <be  duke  of  Silesia, 
finding  be  could  not  hold  out  against  Frederick  Batbarossa. 
set  it  on  fire.  In  1151  the  town,  which  had  been  raised  from  its 
ashes  by  Henry  I.,  the  Bearded,  became  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality df  Glogau,  and  in  1481  town  and  district  were  united  to 
the  Bohemian  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  ^'ears'  War 
Glogau  suffered  greatly.  The  inhaUlanls,  who  had  b^me 
Protestanu  soon  after  the  'RcfMmaifon,  were  iiragooned  into 
conformity  by  WaRenstrin'S  soldiery;  and  the.  Jesuits  lereived 
permission  to  build  themselves  a  church  and  a  college.  Captured 
by  the  Protestants  in  163^,  and  recovered  by  the  Imperialists 
In  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  i64ai 
and  continoed  in  Protestant  hands  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
in  1648,  when  the  emperor  recovered  It.  In  'i'741'Ihe  Prussians 
took  the  place  by  stonn,  and  during  the  Seven  VcarS"  War  it 
formed  an  important  centtY  of  Operations  tor  the  Prussian  forces. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (i8e6)  it  fcH  into  the  hands  ol  the  French; 
knd  was  gallantly 'held  by  Laplane,  against  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  besieger*,  after  the  battle  of  Katzbacb  in  Atjgust  1813 
untit  the  17th  of  the  following  ApI^^  ' 

See  Mitlsberg,  Ceschiehu  ier  SladI  and' FesttmtClotau'i  {2  Vols., 
Oagau,  1853):  and  H.  von  Belnw,  Znr  GfKkitk»  itf  J«hrts  1806. 
Otitm'i  Briiinmit-Mad  VrntUigi^  (Berlin,  1893). 

iSUniOM.  m  hotaiiy,  a  small  ^nus  of  plants  bdonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ltlfaceac,  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  are  bulbous  plants,  the  slender  stems  of  which  support 
themsetves  by  lendrit-like  prolongations  of  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  narrow  generally  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers,  whidi 
are  borne  in  the  leaf-aktls  at  the  ends  of  the  stem,  arc  very 
handsome,  the  six,  generally  narrow,  petals  are  bent  back  and 
ttand  erect,  and  are  a  rich  orange  yellow  or  red  in  colour;  the 
six  stamens  project  more  or  less  boriiontally  from  the  place 
of  insertion  of  the  petals.  Hiey  ate  generally  grown  in  cultiva- 
tion as  siove-planis. 

OLOBT  (through  the  0-  Fr.  ^orie,  modem  gloire,  from  Lat. 
g/cria,  cognate  with  Gr.  vXtot,  k\Uw),  a  synonym  for  fame, 
renown,  honour. and  tbua  used  6f  anything  which  reOecia  hogovr 
end  renown  on  its  possessor.  In  the  phrase  "  glory  qf  Cod  " 
the  word  implies  both  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator,  and  His 
majesty  and  effulgence.  In  liturgies  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  doxology  beginning  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,"  the  response  G/»rto  tiki.  Domine,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord,"  suftg  or  said  after  the  giving  out  of  the  Gospel  lor 
the  day,  and  the  Ctoria  in  txteliii,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,"  vmi  during  the  Mass  and  Communion  service.  A 
"  S'mY  "  >■  term  often  tued  as  synonymous  with  halo, 
nimbus  or  a&ireda  (f.v.)  for  the  ring  of  light  cnciKling  the 
head'Of  fisuie  in  a  iMMcial  w  other  lapRKHtatiaa  «f  aacted 
peraooi. 
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GLOSS,  GUUBABT,  Ik.  The  Grtek  word  •ft£mm  (wham 
OUT  "  gloss  "),  meaning  ori^nally  a  tongue,  then  a  lantuagc  or 
dialect,  gradually  came  to  denou  any  obwleie.foreiga.  pcovtRcia^ 
techakal  or  othciwiM  peculiar  word  or  uie  of  a  word  (aec  Arirt. 

Bha.  iii.  3.  i).  The  oaking  of  collections  and  explanations' of 
lu  Ji  f\Liaaai.  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  a  iwU-reoogniitd 
form  of  literary  activity.  Even  in  the  stt*  ceaiuiy  s.c,  among 
the  many  writings  of  Abdera  was  included  a  treatise  entitled 
II<pt  *0ti4pM>  9  iffiomi;^!  «aI  yiiuaaiiiui.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the  vkMrnrYp^^ot,  gloit> 
graphen  (writets  of  glcnscs).  or  glossators,  becaine  nuroerMu. 
Of  many  of  these  perhaps  even  the  naincB  have  perished;  but 
Alhenaeus  the  grammarian  alone  (c.  A.O.  ijo)  alludes  lo  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five.  Among  the  earliest  was  Philctai  of  Cot 
Id.  e.  3QO  Bx.),  the  elegiac  poet,  to  whom  Aiisiaicbua  dedicated 
the  treatise  Xlfi^  4tXrTa»';  h^  was  the  conqiiler  ol  a  lexico- 
graphical work,  arranged  probably  according  to  subjects,  aad 
entitled  'Araxra  or  Ftukwoi  ^xunetiaMS  'Arurw^  Y>ueaai). 
Next  came  his  disciple  Zenodotus  of  £pbeaua(c.  iSo  s.c.),oneo{ 
ihc  earliest  of  the  Homeric  critics  and  the  compiler  of  rUem 
'OMtpuutl;  ZenodoUis  in  ttim  was  succeeded  by  his  greater  pv^ 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (c.  zoo  B.C.),  whose  great  compilatioa 
flcjiM  Xtftuw  (still  partially  preserved  in  that  of  Pollux),  is  knom 
to  have  included  'Arruial  Uiot,  AiMuvual  yiuvm,  and  the 
like.  From  the  school  of  Aristophanes  issued  more  than  one 
glo^ographcr  of  name.— Diodorus,  Artcmidorus  (rXuMat,  and 
a  collcciion  of  Xi{(it  . 6^aprin-ual).  Nicandei  of  Colophon 
(rXufftfoi.  of  which  some  twenty-six  fragments  still  Eur\'ive), 
and  Aristarchus  {(.  110  b.c).  the  famous  critic,  whose  numcroui 
Ubouis  in^ded  an  arrangjEOMnt  of  the  Homeric  vocabulaiy 
in  the  order  of  the  books.  Contcmpowy  with  iIk 
last  named  was  Cralus  ol  Mallus.  who,  besides  making  aorac 
new  contributions  to  Greek  lexicography  and  dialcctolegy, 
waa  the  first  to  create  at  Rome  a  taste  for  similar  investigations 
in  connexion  With  the  Latin  idioms.  From  his  school  proceeded 
ZenodotusofUallus,  the  compiler  of 'Effnuai  U(hi  txy^&tvat, 
a  work  said  to  have  been  designed  chiefly  to  support  the  views 
of  the  school  of  Pcrgamum  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Homer.*  Of  later  dale  were  Didyroiis  (Chalcenlcrus,  c.  50  Bx.), 
whomadeo(rflcctionsofM|(ti  rpttTutoi«tjnM  «U(HMj,&c.;Apal- 
lonius  Sopbista  (c.  ao  B.6.),  whoae  Hwaeric  laeftM  has  come 
down  to  modem  times;  iRitiNeaptoIemos,ltMwndinhictivclyaa 
6  fluDfaoripi^.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ist  century  of  the 
christian  era  Apion,  a  grammarian  and  rhctorkiao  at  Rone 
during  tbe  reigoa  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  MlowednptbeMioan 
of  Aristarchus  and  other  predeceaion  with  FUmat  "Opv^sii 
and  a  treatise  B*pi  Hd'^FwiMie^i  SiaXf«ro«;  lltliotionis  or 
Hcrodorus  was  Bootber  almost  contemporary  glossographcr; 
Erotian  ahb.  dtiring  the  retgA  of  Kero,  prepared  a  special  ^ossary 
for  the  writings  ol  Hippocrates,  still  preserved.  To  this  period 
aha  FamphHus,  the  author  of  the  Atijiiw,  from  iriilcb  DiogeniaB 
and  Julius  Vestliftis  afterwards  drew  to  largely,  most  probiNy 
belonged.  In  the  following  century  one  of  the  most  piomnieot 
workers  in  this  department  of  literature  w&a  Aelius  Herodtanos, 
whose  treatise  Htpi  ta»itpoM  Utiwr  has  been  edited  in  modem 
times,  and  whose  'Eantitpaiioi  we  Still  possess  in  an  abiidgmenl; 
also  Pollux.  Diogenian  (Aj&t  nmiaTii),  Julius  Vesimus 
('ETrrott4  rwf  noM^iXoP  7Xu««u*')  and  especially  Phrynichus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  md  century,  and  whose 
Eelogae  neminum  el  verborutn  AtlUerum  has  frequently  btca 
edited.  To  the  4th  century  belongs  Ammonius  of  Alexandria 
if.  3S0).  who  wrote  flcpi  6>ioiu'  nal  iia^dpuv  U^K^i'.a  dictionaty 
of  words  used  in  senses  diflerent  from  those  in  which  they  had 

*  The  histoiy  of  the  literary  glow  in  it*  proper  sense  has  giyto 
fiaetoihc  common  English  me  of  the  word  tomcanaamtcrpiMaiio^ 
fspccially  in  a  dinngcnaoua,  smiMur  or  (alw  way .  the  lurn  "  ;lu». 
more  particuUrly  associated  with  eiiplainiBe  away,  jallianrw  <« 
talking  spccioudy.  is  nmpty  an  allemaiive  spellmg  The  word  nw 
thu*  to  some  extent  innuenccd.  at  been  influenced  by.  tlu-  maaiiic 
of  the  etymotogicaUy  diflerent  "  |lau  "■lunrow  uHace  Clrum  tbc 
same  root  »  ".glaaa  " :  cf.  "  glow  "),  in  its  extended  aentc  ul  "  <>««• 
ward  fair  aeeminB." 

■See  MatthaeCCbMrwiiMeM  (Moicow.  1774/S)- 
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been  cmploytd  if  older  ud  apfxavBd  writen.  Of  XMncwhat 
later  date  is  ibe  well-known  Hesychius,  whow  oftcn-ediied 
Aefwfr  superseded  til  previoua  works  of  the  kind;  Cyril,  the 
celebrated  patriarch  of  Alexaodtia,  also  contributed  somewhat 
M  the  advancement  o(  gloisography  by  his  Zimytrri  rw»  wpia 
lii^por  viiiiaaiaM  ti»tifM  raMWfiixM>  UCmm*;  while  OruB, 
Orion,  Philonnus  and  the  two  Philemons  also  belong  to  this 
period.  The  works  ol  Pbotius,  Suidu  and  Zonaras,  as  also  Ibe 
EtymologUum  NMfniMi,  to  wMch  night  be  added  ihe  lexica 
SangtnuMia  and  the  Lexiea  StgaiHaiia,  an  nfctnd  to  in  the 
atticle  Dktiohasy. 

To  a  qiedal  category  of  technical  gkaaaties  belongs  a  large 
and  important  class  of  works  rclaling  lo  the  law-comfHlaiiotts  of 
Justinian.  Although  ihcemperor  forbade  under  severe  pcnalliei 
all  commentaries  (vropt^^ara)  on  his  legislation  {Const.  Deo 
Autlare,  lec.  ta;  Const  Tauta,  sec  ai},  yet  iodkiea  (Muct) 
ud  references  (wm^nrXa),  as  wcQ  as  tnuulations  (jnqwiat 
aarA  vtla)  and  paraphrases  {tpnni^n  A  rXtns),  were 
czprraly  permit  ted,  and  lavishly  produced.  Among  the 
numerous  compilers  of  alphabetically  arranged  M£itt  'Pw^otKof 
IX  Aonttuoi,  and  vUwot  iviutai  itfottce  tumicae), 
Cj/nl  and  Philoaenm  are  pnrtindariy  noted,  but  the  authon 
of  wapayputat,  or  nnutiona,  wbctber  lEuflv  or  InAr 
alpiMt,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  collection  of  these 
wapwitpa^al  tSm  ta\eu!».  combined  with  vin  waportpt^al  on 
the  revised  code  called  ri.  ^off.Xui,  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  iith  century  by  a  diKiple  of  Michael  Magjotheodorila. 
Tliis  work  is  known  as  the  Gliista  arditiaria  rwr  ^affiXucwv.' 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  ascendancy, 
various  gloasae  (glosac)  and  scholia  on  (be  Justinian  code  were 
produced  *;  particularly  the  Turin  gloss  (reprinted  by  Savigny), 
to  which,  apart  from  later  additions,  a  date  prior  to  looo  is 
nsually  UMgned.  After  the  total  eiiinctton  of  the  Byzanlioe 
authority  in  the  West  the  study  of  law  became  one  of  the  free 
arts,  and  numerous  schools  for  its  cultivation  were  instituted. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bologna,  where  Pcpo 
(io7s)  and  Imerius  (1100-1118)  began  to^ve  their  expodtions. 
They  had  a  numerous  following,  who, bcaidesdcliveringcxegetical 
lectures  ("  ordinariae  "  on  the  Ditest  and  Codt,  "  cxtroordin- 
ariac  "  on  the  rest  of  the  Corptu  jarit  ettitis),  also  wrote 
Glouae,  first  Interiinear,  afterwards  marginal.*  The  series 
of  these  glossators  was  cloaed  by  Accunius  with  the  com- 
pilation known  as  the  Clona  ordinaria  or  maptlTalii,  the 
authority  of  which  soon  became  very  great,  so  that  ultimately 
it  came  to  be  a  recognized  maxim,  "  Qiiod  non  ognowit  gloesa, 
non  agnoscil  curia."*  For  some  account  of  the  ^ossalors  on 
Ibe  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law. 

In  late  classical  and  medieval  Latin,  gtosa  was  the  vulgar  and 
ronanic  (r.|.  in  the  early  8th  century  Corpus  Cloisary,  and  the 
bte  Sth  century  Leiden  GlosaaQr),  fioita  the  le«nwd  form 
(Varro,  Dtliuf.  Lot. vii.  to;  Auson.  Bpi^.  127  >(86.  a),  written 
in  Grerk,  Quint  I.  t.  n).  The  diminutive  glossuta  occurs  in 
Diom.  416. 16  and  elsewhere.  The  same  meaning  has  tlossarium 
(Cell,  xviii.  7.  3  ^oiaria—iXiMvifiai'),  which  also  occurs  in  the 
modem  sense  of  "  glossary  "  (Papias,  "  unde  gfimariiim  dictum 
quod  omnium  fere  partium  glossas  continent  ").  as  do  the  words 
tfosta,  flotsae,  ^otiulae,  gfostemata  (Stelnmeyer,  Altb.  Gloss,  iv. 
40B,  410),  expressed  in  later  times  by  dietienarimn,  dirlionariks, 
fecabatoriNM,   tocabulanus   (see   Dictionary).  Clossa  and 

'  See  Labbi,  Velrrestleisae  wrtorsm  Jaris  quae  paisim  in  BasiiUis 
nptrimtw  (1606):  Otio,  Tlutamna  imns  Romani,  iii.  (1697); 
StephcM,  Tinauriu  lingMU  Crattat,  vin.  (iSa)). 

*5ee  Biener.  CtseiKhlt  dtr  Soodkn,  a.  919  soq. 

■  Imerius  himtetf  is  with  tome  pnbability  bdieved  to  have  been 
Ibe  author  of  the  Brarhyto^s  (f->'V 

■  Thus  Fit.  Vitlani  (De  onfine  ehUalix  PloratHae,  ed.  1S47,  p.  >3), 
H>eak[ng  of  the  Clonator  Accurdus,  nys  of  the  GkMue  that "  tantae 
auctoritatts  gratiaegue  fucre,  ut  ommum  consensu  puUice  appKH 
barcntur.  ct  reicrtw  aliis.  quibuscumque  penkus  aboEtia,  iolae' 
ioMB  teilum  leitum  adpostlae  sunt  et  UMue  tern  rum  itnc  contn- 
vmia  pro  kfibui  ccleiiranivr,  in  ui  neias  sh,  non  aecus  quam 
textui,  Clovn*  Acmiraii  contraiie.*'  For  rimilar  testimonies  tee 
Bayte's  Diclienjuirr.  *.v.  "  Accursius,"  and  Rudoitf,  Mm,  IttekU' 
KHkkUe,  L  33S  (iSS7l- 
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postern  (Vtrro  vii.34. 107;  Atim'ttaGaIlua,«p.  Suet.  Apwrnn. 
33;  Fest.  i66K  8,  181  ■.  18;  Quint,  i.  8,  15,  ftc.)  are  synonyms, 
signifying  (o)  the  word  which  requires  explanation;  or  (b) 
such  a  word  (called  /nmu)  logcihet  with  the  intetpfeutliMi 
[inlerprdamaitum);  or  (c)  (be  interpfetatkn  alone  (w  first 
in  the  Anted.  HOf.). 

Latin,  like  Greek  glossography,  bad  its  origin  chiefly  in  the 
practical  wants  of  students  and  teachers,  of  whose  names  we 
only  know  a  few.  No  doubt  even  in  doi^cal  times  coUeclions 
of  glows  ("  glossaries  ")  were  compiled,  to  which  allusion  seems 
to  be  made  by  Varro  (De  ling.  Lai.  vii.  10, "  tesca,  aiimt  sandactte 
qui  glossaa  scripiemnt ")  and  Verrius-Fcstus  (iM^  6c "  naucum 
.  .  .  glosaematonun  .  .  ,  scriptoicsfabBegraniquod  haereat  in 
fabulo  "],  but -it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Varro,  foe  instance, 
used  them,  or  retained  their  original  forms.  The  seripiores 
^otsematonm  were  distinguished  from  the  learned  ^ossograpbers 
like  Aurelius  Opilius  (cf.  his  itmae,  ap.  Suet.  Da  pamm.  6; 
Cell.  i.  15. 17;  Varro  ini.  50, 65, 67, 70, 79, 106),  Servins  Clodhn 
(Vano  vii,  70.  lofi),  Aeliu  Stilo,  L.  Aldus  PhUoL,  whose  Mer 
tfeiumalerum  Fcstus  mentiras  (181  ■,  tS). 

Verrius  FTaccut  and  ftit  cpitomists,  Festus  and  Pauint,  have 
preserved  many  tieasurct  of  early  gloHosraphers  who  are  now  lost  to 
us.  He  copico  Aelius  Stilo  (Rcitzcnstein,.  Verr.  Forsch.."  in  vol.  i. 
of  Bnilavtr  philcl.  Abhawdt..  p.  SB;  Kric^shammer,  Cemm,  ^iL 
len.  vii.  r.  74  Kl.q-),  Aurelius  Opiliui,  Ateius  Philol..  the  trealtie 
De  obtenris  Catonis  (Reiitenstcin,  t(.  56. 93).  He  often  mode  use  of 
Varro  (Willers,  De  Verrio  Flccco,  Halle,  1B98).  though  not  of  his 
lint-  tat-  (Kricgshammpr,  74  sqq.};  and  wai  also  acouainted  with 
later  gloaiographcni.  Perhaps  *e  owe  to  him  the  glostae  atbeilot 
<Goeta,  Corpus,  iv.;  it!..  Rkein.  Miu.  xl.  32S).  Festus  was  used  by 
I's.-Philoxenus  (f>immann,  I>e  Fcito  P*.-ITiilojieni  auctorc,  * 
Comm.  Irn.  v.  26  *qq.),  asapfwars  from  the  tfossae  albabitni  (Coets, 
"  Dc  Astrabae  PI.  fraemcniis,"  I*d.  ten.,  1893.  lii.  tqq.).  The 
distinct  connexions  with  Nonius  need  not  be  ascnhcd  to  borrowing 
as  Pliniusand  Caper  may  have  bccnund  (P,  Schmidt.  Z^rA^OH.Jtftre. 
o-Jfll.  tramm.  145;  Nettleship,  Left,  and  Eis.  219',  FrAhde,  De  Ifon. 
Uare.  el  Verrio  Ftaeeo,  a;  W.  M.  Lindsay,  "  Non.  Marc.,"  Dia.  ^ 
Repub.  Latin,  too,  ftc.). 

The  UlintuaJ  (Gr.-Lat.,  Lat.-Cr.)  glossaries  alio  polm  to  an  early 
period,  and  were  used  by  the  grammarians  (1}  to  explain  the  peculi- 
arities tHiomala)  of  (tie  Latin  tancuage  by  comparison  wnh  the 
Greek,  and  (>)  for  insinietion  in  the  two  lan^uaees  (Charts.  954. 
0,391,  7,  293.  i6iqq,;Marscha1l, Ktmmii  P.liiris  iramm.  22; 
Goclz,  Corp.  i/oti.  tat.  ii.  6). 

For  the  purposesoTgTamitiaticalinstniction  (Greek  for  the  Romans, 
Latin  for  the  Hellenistic  world),  wc  have  systematic  works,  a  tran*. 
lation  of  Dositheus  and  the  so-called  tltrmenthtiea,  parts  ol  which 
may  Oe  dated  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  a.d.,  and  lexica  (cf. 
Schoencmann,  i7e  fraii^ti  anf.  tza;  Knaack,  in  Titf.  RandicA.,  1884. 
371,  Traube,  in  Bysani.  Ztsckr.  til.  605;  David,  Comment,  ten.  v. 
igysq*!-) 

The  most  important  remains  of  bilingual  (lofsariei  are  two  well- 
known  lexica:  one  (Latin-Greek),  formerly  attributed  (but  wraogly, 
see  Rudorff,  in  A^.  Akad.  BerL,  1865, 130  sq.;  Loewc.  Pradr.  18,1, 

a;  MoromNm,  C.t.L  v.  8tio;  A.  Dammann,  De  PeUo  Pxudo- 
laxnii  anctore,  13  ttm.i  Goetz,  Corp.  ii.  i-sii)  to  I'hiloxenus 
isul  A.D.  535),  clearly  coiwtu  of  two  dosely  allied  gtoMarles 
(containing  glosses  to  Latin  authors,  as  Horace,  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
Virgil,  the  Jurists,  and  excerpts  from  Festus),  worked  into  one  bv 
tome  Greek  Brammarian,  or  a  person  who  worked  under  Creek 
inducnoe  (hi*  alphabet  runs  A,  D,  G,  D,  E,  ftc);  the  other  (Greek- 
Latin)  is  ascribed  to  Cyril  (Stephanos  says  it  was  found  at  the  end 
of  some  of  his  writincs).  and  is  consldcied  to  be  a  compilation  of 
not  titer  than  the  6tn  century  (Macrobius  is  used,  and  the  Cad. 
Uart.,  which  is  the  source  of  all  ttie  other  MSS.,  belongs  to  the  7th 
century);  c(.  Goetz,  Corp.  ii.  315-483,  487-506,  praef.  ibid.  p. 
KX.  sqq.  Furthermore,  the  bilingual  mcdico-ootantc  glowaries  had 
their  origin  in  old  lists  of  plants,  as  Ps.-Apulriua  in  the  treatise 
De  herbarum  virlulibus.  and  Ps.-Dioscorides  (d.  M.  Wellmann, 
Hermes,  xxxiii.  360  sqq.,  who  thinks  that  the  latter  work  is  based  on 
Pamphilun,  g.v.;  Gocts,  Corp.  iii.);  ihc  glossary,  entitled  Herme- 
nenma,  printed  from  tlie  Cod.  Vatic,  reg.  Christ,  i30o,caotaii>sBanKS 
of  diseases. 

Just  as  grammar  developed,  lo  we  sec  the  orinnal  lam  ot  tlw 
glosses  extend.  If  MaiiMum  edacem  in  Pladaus  indicates  the 
original  form,  the  allied  gloss  of  Festus  («M*KCiitss  cdsctM  a  mn- 
deido  idlicei)  shows  an  etymological  addition.  Another  ortensioo 
COttHsta  in  addiim  special  references  to  the  original  source,  as  <.g. 
at  the  gloss  Ocraa  (Fest.  181'.  17).  which  is  take»  from  Aldus 
Philol.  In  this  way  collections  arose  like  the  priturmn  vtrborum 
turn  exemUii.  a  title  given  by  Fest.  (318^  to)  to  a  particular  work. 
Further  trie  tfostae  velerum  (Charis.  343.  10) ;  the  gtouoe  asii^tloiaM 

Siif.  339.  30):  the  iitonei  rerum  anti^tiarim  enamloret  (Gell.  sviii. 
.  8);  the  tibri  return  sertofUMfti*  sekriMi  (td.  uii.  av  t^ 
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Qnciiw,  uicordinK  M  FaMu*  (ijcf.a),  wrote  Dt  wrhJ  priscts;  Saniim. 

Of  Latiagksuricaof  the  Brat  fourccaturietof  the  Roman  emperon 
few  tiaces  are  left,  if  we  except  Verriiu-Featui.  Cbarii,  aao.  30, 
•peaki  of  {feiioa  ani^uitaium  and  342.  10  of  fossae  ttUrum,  hat  It 
ia  not  IcDourtt  whether  tbew  gkMM*  an  identic,  or  in  what  relation 
they  ttsftd  to  the  ^tumala  Mr  UtUnt  iMtnaroriim  tomptil*, 
whtch  were  incorponted  with  the  workaoftUafTuimiAriaBacconliiv 
to  the  index  in  Kdl,  p.  6.  Latin  glaaaea  occur  in  Pa^PhiloMnus 
and  Noniua  mu»  have  wed  Latin  glomrie*;  there  exist*  n  ibi- 
mnum  PUutiiuM  (RitichI,  Op.  M.  >34  "Vi  )-  the  Wlinnial 
%\ouai'va  liavc  been  naed  by  the  later  pammatian  Harnrriua;  out 
of  thii  early  period  we  know  by  name  only  Fulgcntiui  anc)  Placidua, 
who  u  MRietimes  called  Luctatiua  PUcidus,  by  confusion  with 
the  Statiu*  schoUatt,  with  whom  the  (fot«w  Plaeidi  have  no  con- 
nexion. AH  that  we  know  of  Wm  tends  to  ahtw  that  he  Wvcd  in 
Nonh  Africa  (like  Fulgcntiui  and  Nonius  and  pochaps  Ch.irislus) 
ill  the  6[h  century,  from  whence  his  glosses  camt  10  Spain,  ard  "«o 
ii-[  fl  by  Isidore  and  the  compiler  of  the  Liber  glassarum  (-rfc  In  lnw), 
These  glosiics  we  know  from  (l)  Codices  Rum-ini  (15111  and  I'jttl 
Cantun];  (2)  the  Lihr  f/iisjn'tim:  (.1)  ihc  Cod.  I'.iri?.  nov.  .icitiiia. 
H98  (lacc.  xi.),  a  cullixtlun  of  glo-t^aries.  in  uliiuh  the  Pliridaa- 

S'  Bscs  arc  kept  separate  from  the  others,  and  siiU  n  t.iin  ira.-ts  of 
eir  original  order  (d.  the  editions  published  liy  A,  MlH.  Clait, 
ayit.  iii.  ^ij-ytx,  and  DducrlinE.  1875;  Cociz,  Corp.  v.;  P.  Karl, 
'.' De  Plaeidi  Bloaus,"  Comm.  int.  vii.  2.  99,  loj  sqq.;  Locwe, 
fUm-i  80;  p.  BOcbdec  in  Tkesaur.  gloss,  emend.).  Hia 

eolnaiao  includea  gloMek  fnm  Flutiia  and  Lucilius. 

(Fabius  nandaoes)  Fulicentttu  {e.  a.d.  468-5^3)  wrote  Expotilu 
termonum  onliquanuH  (ed.  Rud.  Mclm.  Lips.  iSi)tl ;  cf.  Wcsancr,  Com' 
len.  vi.  J.  IJJ  sqq.)  in  sixty-two  paragraphs,  each  conlaininia 
lenima(somc(iniestwoor  three)  with  anexpUoaliongivingquoutiona 
and  names  of  authors.  Next  to  him  come  thc(/oij<ie  Nmuinat.  which 
arose  from  the  content!  of  the  various  paragrapbt  ui  Nonius  Mar< 
cellus'  work  being  written  in  the  margin  wiihout  the  words  of  the 
text:  ibeac  epitomized  glosses  were  alphabetized  and  afteru'ardt 
fi^pjjM  for  Dtner  collections  (see  Gociz,  Corp.  v.  (1^7  iqq.,  id.  v. 
Pratt,  ttxv.;  Onioiu  and  Lindsay,  Ilar.-ard  .'iliid.  i\.  67  sqq.; 
Ltndiaf,  Nonii  praef.  xxi.).  In  a  similar  way  arose  the  kIihsm 
Rutken*  or  jfostiu  spiritaUs  secundum  Einrhrriiim  epiicopum  luund 
In  wany  Mffl.  (d.  K.  Wotke,  Sitt.  Ber.  Atad.  H'l.-n,  cuv,  4J5  sqij-: 
ffthe  Carpiu  Giutary,  <ir»t  part),  which  are  an  alphabetical  extract 
UVn  ftHfmimMlptriUliis  ml/Uieenliac  of  Sc  Encfc^rilW.  tjibop  o< 
tym,  e.  4M-4SO^* 

Other  aourcca  were  the  Diffntmiat.  already  known  ta  PUddtia  and 
much  uaed  in  tbc  medieval  gloaaariei ;  and  the  Synonyma  Cittronis ; 
d.  Coetc  "  Der  USaa  ^onarum."  in  AbkandL  der  phital.'kiii.  CI. 
der  ticks.  GcstOtck.  d.  Wist^  1893,  p.  315;  id.  in  Btfl.  phiki. 
WBckensckr..  1890,  p.  195  stra.-,  Btck.  in  WoehtHukf..  p.  a«7  *Vt-< 
anrl  SiiiK,  ibid.  p.  267;  Archie  J.  lot.  Ltx.  vi.  SMI  W.  L.Mahne, 
(L'-id.  1850.  1851);  also  various  collc^tiont  of  ieAofia.  By  the  sid« 
of  I  hi'  MhoHn'^t^coiTie  <he  graniin.iriani.  .'it  Charisius,  or  an  on  similar 
to  lti.it  ajtrilied  la  him;  furdiur,  rrcinicB  de  dvbiis  ttlurihus.  the 
sctiplorei  nrlhifgraphiii  (cipcciallv  (.  jpLi  and  Beda),  and  Priscianua, 
the  ihii'f  Kr.iniiii.iri.in  ol  ihe  middle:  afiea  Id.  Cocti  in  JMonKi 

During  till.'  6th,  7th  .ind  8ih  centuries gloMOgraphy  developed  in 
various  ways;  old  glossaries  were  worked  up  into  new  form*,  or 
amalgamated  with  more  recent  ones.  It  ceased,  moreover,  to  be 
exclusively  Lalin-Latin,  and  intcrpretatima  in  Germanic  (Old  High 
German,  An^lo-Saxon]  and  Romanic  diilect*  took  the  place  of  or 
were  used  side  by  side  with  oarhcr  Latinoncs.  The  origin  and 
dF^'ctopmcnt  of  iht.'  laic  classic  Had  medieval  glosiarics  preserved 


*  The  lo-called  Ualbert  ilossti,  found  in  various  texts  of  the  Lex 
Salica,  are  not  gloase*  in  tne  ordinary  acnae  of  the  word,  but  precioua 
remains  of  the  parent  of  the  present  litetsfy  Dutch,  namely,  tbc  Low 
German  dialect  spoken  by  the  Salian  Franks  who  conquered  Caul 
from  the  Romansat  the  end  of  the  jth  century.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  conqucion  brought  their  Franlusb  law  with  them,  citner  written 
down,  or  by  oral  tradition;  that  they  translated  it  into  Latin  for 
the  sake  of  the  Rontans  settled  in  the  country,  and  that  the  tians- 
taton,  not  always  knowing  a  proper  Latin  equivalent  for  certain 
things  or  actions,  retained  in  their  irandatton*  the  Frankish  technical 
names  or  phrases  which  thev  had  attempted  to  translate  Into  Latin. 
E.g.  in  chapter  it.,  by  thendeof  "  poredti.j  tadans  "  (a  auckjng-pig), 
we  find  the  Frankuh  "  ckramntek^iio,"  lit  a  stye-porkcr.  Tbt 
person  who  stole  such  a  pig  (stillkept  In  an  enclaKapIace,  Inanyc) 
ms  fined  three  times  as  much  aa  one  who  stole  a  "  p^eettus  de  camfo 
«rf  SHM  DMtr*  vnrre  pettil,"  aa  the  Latin  text  haa  h,  for  which  tbe 
Malberf  technical  exprcsaon  appears  to  have  been  intymiti,  that  is, 
a  one  year  (winter!  old  anhnat,  i.t.  a  yearling.  Neariy  all  these 
kIbmi  are  preceded  by  "  trial "  or  "  mali  "  which  la  thought  to  be 
a  contraction  for  "  malbtri,"  the  Frankish  for  "  forum."  The 
antk|uity  an4  importance  of  these  glosses  for  phQoIogy  may  be 
realised  from  the  tact  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lex  Salica 
probably  dates  front  the  ktter  end  of  the  sth  centary.  For  further 
information  d.  Jae.  Crimm'a  picbce  to  Job.  Merkel'a  ed.  (tflso), 
and  H.  Kern's  aotea  to  J.  H.  HeneU'ied.  (London.  I BSo)  of  the  Lea 
Salica, 


to  ns  can  be  traced  with  ewtaftitt.  While  ruadiaj  the  naaanfpl 
Mau  of  daadcal  authors,  (he  HUe  ar«aily  Chriatiaa  and  pnrfaa* 
writers,  students  and  teachers,  on  meeting  with  any  abacurc  or  oat 
of-the-way  word*  which  they  considered  difficult  to  remember  or  to 
tet)uir«  etiKldation,  wnM  above  them,  or  In  the  margins,  intrrprett- 
tioM  Of  esphmatma  in  nbt*  eaay  or  battcr-lmown  wwd*.  The 
iatevpretattana  written  above  the  Kac  am  called  "  iateriinsar.'' 
those  written  in  tbe  maixin*  of  the  MSS.  "  narmaal  |lota." 
Again,  MSS.  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  the  Bible  were  often  previilcd 
with  literal  translation*  in  the  vemacuUr  Written  a*we  the  Hoes  ol 
the  Latin  version  (interlinear  vcrrions). 

Of  such  gkksaed  MSS,  or  translated  test*,  phouipapha  may  be 
seen  in  the  various  palaeogiaphica I  workspubluhed  w  recent  yean; 
d.  Tke  Falatop.  Soctely,  l*t  ser.  vol.  it.  pi*.  O  (Tercntiui  MS.  of 
4th  orsth  cemury.  interlinear  glossn)  and  34  (Augustine'*  epitiln, 
6th  or  7th  century,  marginal  glonea);  see  further.  plates  10,  i>, 
33.  40.  SO-54.  37.  S».  63.  73.  75.  BO;  vol.  Ui.  plates  10.  34,  31.  39, 
44.  54,  oo. 

From  these  glossed  or  annotated  MSS.  and  interlinear  veruons 
glossaries  were  compiled;  that  is,  the  obscure  and  difficult  Latin 
words,  together  with  the  Interpretations,  were  ewcerpted  and 
collected  in  separate  liatSi  in  tbc  order  in  v^tch  (key  appeared,  em 
after  the  other,  in  the  MSS.,  without  any  alphabetkal  ananguneat, 
but  with  the  name*  of  the  authora  or  the  titles  of  the  books  whence 
they  were  taken,  placed  at  the  head  irf  each  sepaiate  coltection  or 
chapter.  In  thia  arrangemmt  each  article  by  Itself  ia  called  a  |rio*s; 
when  reference  t*  made  only,  to  the  word  eipUned  it  li  called  the 
hmma,  while  the  explanation  ia  termed  tbe  taterprdanmlNM, 
In  moat  cases  the  form  of  the  lemtna  was  retained  just  as  it  stood 
in  its  sourre,  and  expbined  by  a  ^ele  word  (teica:  sontta, 
Varro  viL  10;  tludd^ut:  rtMM,  id.  vii.  107;  cf.  fsid.  Etjm.  t. 
30.  t,"'qiiid  enim  iUud  sit  in  uno  verba  ptMtuni  ttedatat  (scA 
aloasal  ut  contioescetc  est  tacerc  "),  ao  that  we  maet  yith  lemmita 
in  the  accusative,  dative  and  genitive.  Ulcewise  explained  by  wonis 
in  the  same  cases;  the  form*  ol  verbs  being  treated  in  tbe  same  way. 
Of  tht*  first'  stage  in  the  making  of  gkmriea.  many  tracca  an 
pceaerved,  for  instance,  in  the  late  Stu  centwy  Leioeo  Glossary 
(Voas.  69,  ed.  J.  H.  Heasels),  where  chapter  iii-  contains  word*  or 
gto**e*  excerpted  from  the  Liji  of  St  liarkn  by  Sulpiciu*  Severui; 
chs.  iv.,  v.  and  xxsv.  glosses  from  RuAnns;  cha.  vi.  and  xl.  from 
Gildas;  ehs.  vii.  to  jotv.  ftvn  books  tif  the  Bible  (I^raliporoenan: 
Proverba,  Ac,  Ac);  chs.  mtvi.  to  dviii.  from  Udore,  the  CsU  £ 
Amk«nii,  Casatodonis,  St  lertmw.  CasaiaQut.  Orositw.  St  Auguttine. 


Laildgraf.  in  AnM.  ix.  174). 

By  a  second  opeiatioa  the  glosses  came  to  be  amoged  in  aJMh*. 
belical  order  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  lemma,  but  still  le- 
tained  in  serarate  chapters  under  the  names  of  authors  or  the  title* 
of  books.  Of  this  ttamd  state  the  Leiden  Glossary  contains  traces 
also:  ch.  L  {Verba  di  CanonibMs)  and  a.  (/Strmomti  dt  Jtmlts);  M 
Qoeu,  Corp.  v.  529  aqq.  (from  Terentiii*}.  iv.  437  atra.  (I^rgil). 

The  third  operation  collected  all  the  accessible  glosan  in  alpha- 
betical order,  in  the  first  instance  according  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
lemmata.  In  thisatransemeni  the  tNinesof  theauthots  or  the  titles 
of  tbe  book*  couU  no  longer  be  preserved,  and  conaeqaently  tht 
sources  whence  the  glosses  were  excerpted  became  anceRaia, 
especially  if  the  gramnatioal  forms  of  the  lemnata  had  beta 
nonnaliied. 

A  fourth  arrangement  collected  the  gtossea  aeeortRng  to  tbe  firtt 


letten  of  the  aMiabeL   A  peculiar  ananeentent  is  seen  In  the 
GUuae  afialim  (Coeti,  Corp.  Iv.  4^1  aqq.),  where  all  word*  aie 
ali^bctued,  first  aooording  to  the  initial  letter  of  Cheirord  (a.  b,c, 
and  then  further  according  to  the  first  aowi  in  tM  word 

{»,  e,  i,  o,  u). 

No  date  or  period  can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  above  stage*  or 
arrangements.  For  instance,  the  first  and  scnmd  are  both  found  la 
the  Leiden  Glossary,  wbkh  dates  from  the  end  of  tbc  Sth  ceatary, 
whereas  the  Corpus  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  MM 
century,  represent*  already  the  fourth  stage. 

For  the  purpose  of  identification  titles  have  of  tate  yvm  been 

S'ven  to  the  various  nameless  collection*  cS  glosaea.  derived  partly 
om  their  first  lemma,  partly  from  other  characteristics  aagKMsac 
oftftnUM;  glossaeokrai SHuorand  mi««r;  f.affatim;  g.okalunu; 
g.  otoefer:  g.  Abbo  Pekr;  g.  a,  a;  g.  Vertuianoe;  g.  wraam 
(Coeti,  Carl.  ii.  563,  iv.);  g.  Santt^nstt  (Warren,  rMaMI& 
AmiT.  Pkitel.  Asiot.  xv..  1883,  p.  141  sqq.). 

A  chief  landmark  in  glosK^phy  is  represented  tqp  tbe  OripifU 
(EtytHolctiae)  of  Isidore  (d.  636),  an  cncvclopcdia  in  vhidi  he.  lite 
CaEiodorus,  mixed  human  and  divine  subjects  together.  In  many 
places  we  can  trace  his  source*,  but  he  aba  used  elouarie*.  Hi*  work 
became  a  great  mine  for  later  Bloasographcrs.  In  the  tenth  book  he 
deals  with  the  etymology  of  many  substantive*  and  adjectives 
arranged  alphabeticaUy  according  to  the  first  letter  of  the  wonh 
perhaps  by  himself  from  various  source*.  His  principal  •M'CC 
la  Serviu*,  then  the  fathen  of  tbe  Church  (Augustine,  Jerome, 
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LMtaWturi  «Kl  D»Mi«  tht  mnunnkn.  TUk  tenth  book  wu 
ftbo  coped  and  iucd  MparateW,  and  mixed  op  wt|h  olber  work* 
(d.  Loewe,  /'rodr.  167.  >l].  ludotc'a  D^eraHiag  haw  aho  had  a 
treat  npataiion. 

Next  come*  the  Ltkr  fbfMnoN,  chiefly  compiled  front  Itidore, 
bat  all  aiticio  amnfcd  alphabetically;  it*  auUMr  lived  in  Spain 
c  A.D.  690-750;  be  hat  been  called  Aniileubua,  but  not  in  any  of 
the  MSS.,  KJme  of  which  belong  10  the  8th  century ;  hence  tht*  name 
ii  Mspccted  to  be  merely  that  of  some  owner  oF  a  copy  of  the  book 
(cl-  (joeu.  "  Der  Liber  Cloaarum,"  in  AbkaiuU,  iir  phM.-kisL 
CSasj.  ixf  Wn.  iU\i.  Cn.  xlii ,  iH^j:  id.,  Corp.  v.,  ptaet.  xx- 161). 

Here  come,  in  rcgHril  to  timt;,  some  Latin  gfoasarics  already  laigely 
mixed  with  Germanic,  mure  etpcciiilly  Anglo-Saxon  interpreutiuiui 
(i]  the  Corpui  Glossary  <ed,  J.  H.  Heuettji,  written  in  the  besinninf 
«( the  8th  cenlurv,  preserved  in  the  Ibtaiy  CorputChritti  Collen 
CainbridKe:(i)tW  Leiden  Glouary  (end  o(  Sthcenttiry.ed.  He*i«U; 
Mother  edition  by  Plac.  Gloggcr),  preserved  in  the  Leiden  MS.  \'o«b. 
Q°'  fO':  (3)  the  Spinal  Glossary,  written  in  the  beginning  n(  thr  4th 
century'  and  published  in  facsimile  by  the  London  Phifol.  Stxiity 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Town  library  at  tpinal:  (4)  ihe  Cloitae  AmfU- . 
MMiuu,  i.r.  three  glossaries  prewrvid  m  the  Amplonian  Ubrafy  M  ! 
EifuTt,  known  as  Erfurt',  Erfuri.'  and  Eiiurt'.  The  lirst,  published 
tgf  Goeti  {Corp.  v-3j7-doi ;  cl.  also  Loewc,  Prodr.  114  *qq.)  with  \ 
the  vnrious  readings  of  the  kindred  £pinal,  consists,  like  the  latter. 
af'dUhient  collcciiOns  ol  glosses  (also  some  from  Aldhelm).  sorne 
anwued  alphabet ic.illy  ^<:i;orilini{  to  the  (ir^t  letter  of  the  lemnw. 
■dins according  lu  iho  fir.-,!  lis  j  lulttri.  The  title  of  Erfurt'  {inc\fit 
tt.SttHcripiio  fliisiirum  in  uncm)  sh[)\ss  lh.it  il  albO  a  Li]mbin:it:On 
«  various  Klo^^-iries;  It  is  arr.irii;i.it  .ilphnbeticnlly  according  (o  the 
fir-t  t  U.O  K' 11  ITS  I  if  tliv'  lirnm.it,!,  .ind  rr>nlains  tlie  agatim  and  abafnS 
BidUT  gt.'sics,  ,ilso  a  collcniiin  from  Aldhelm,  Eriurt'  are  the 
■Cioiiae  ncminum,  mixed  also  with  Anglo-Saxon  inlerprctatiou 
Ujo^L^  Cort.  ii.  ^3).  The  form  in  which  (he  three  Erfurt  glodsaiica 
MvtKOneiwwii  to  as  points  back  to  the  Sth  century. 
'  TkeflntgnntKlaeMKyorcolleciianof  varioutgloMcsandgkMsariei 
Jl  that «(  SnloBMlfciMO*  o(  Consuncct  formerly  abbot  of  St  Gill. 
i«h9ilied*.0.9l^  rAn^cd^nof  it  in  two  porta  w*t  printed  c.  ij7S 
■t  AtKsbiirg,  witn'tne  headline  SiJtmontt  tcdtsU  Consrantirniu 
Hite^  ^BiSS  n  iUuslriisSmis  ccUtilt  oluloribui.  The  oUm  MSS. 

« tUa  work  dkte  from  the  nth  cemary.  Itatourcci  are  theLstv 
|ltw Hft  (Loewe:,  Prodr.  334  •qq.).  the  b1om«iv  preaerved  in  the 
9tb<entury  MS.  Lot.  Mentte.  144^9  iOocU,  "  Lib.  Clou."  35  tqq.). 
and  the  great  Abavua  GIoh  (id.,  ibid.  p.  37,  id.,  Corp.  W.  prael. 
XXX  Wi.). 

The  Lik.  floiMrmm  haa  aba  been  the  chkf  aouicc  for  the  impotunt 
fbat  not  tHiginal)  gkwaary  of  Pn^u,  of  a.p.  1053  (c(.  Cocti  in  Silt. 
Btr.  Akai.  ifilncA.,  1903,  p.  367  iqci.,  who  cnunicraLOs  eigbly-ievcn 
MSS.  of  the  i3th  to  the  isthcenturicsj.of  whom  wconly  know  that  he 
Eved  among  clerica  and  dedicated  hi*  work  to  hi*  two  sons.  An 
edition  of  it  wa*  published  at  Milan  "  per  Docninicnni  de  Vcnolate  " 
•Q  tkfl  lath  oi  ueoembcr  (,176;  other  edition*  followed  in  14X5, 
1491, 1496  Cat  Venice).  He  al*o  wrote  a  (r>mmwi  cbieBy  ctMnpilcd 
tern  Pnicianui  (Hocen,  Aiucd.  Heh.  clxxix.  aqq.). 

The  same  tib.  dni,  i»  the  source  (i)  for  the  AUa  Pattr  Glonery 

E:  Goeti.  Hid.  p.  39),  pnUisbcd  by  G.  M.  TbooiM  (Silt.  Btr.  AM. 
amtk.,  186S,  il.  369  ic».);  U)  the  Creek  flloMafy  Abtida  Imtida 
ffioeU,  ib.  p.  41):  and  u]  the  Lat-Arab.  gbnary  tn  the  Cut.  Letd. 
Seal.  OritMl.  No.  331  (publithed  by  Scyb<rid  in  Sanil.  ShidieH,  Heft 
xv.<svii.,  Berlin,  1900). 

Tbe  Pnulut^loanry  (cf.  Cocts, "  Der  Liber  GloHarem,*'  p.  215}  i* 
eooipiled  fn>m  the  aecond  Salonwn<iloHry  iabatii  Ma^iilra^lu), 
the  Abonu  major  and  the  Liirr  ifMtarum,  with  a  mixture  of 
Hcbralca.  Many  of  hi*  glomes  appear  again  in  other  compilations, 
as  in  the  Cod.  \4tic.  14&  (cf.  Goeti,  Corp.  v.  510  »qq.),  mixed  up 
with  Kkases  from  Beda,  Placidin,  &c.  (cf.  a  gtocsary  publiahed  by 
Ellis  m  i4mer.  Joym.  of  FkUtL  vi.  ^  vii.  3,  coniamias  beaide* 
Paultn  ^OMC*.  nbo  excerpt*  from  Isidore;  Cambridge  JaHrn.  oj 
PUiet.  viiL  71  sqq..  xiv.  8i  «qq.). 

OsbCTTi  of  GhHKCiier  (r.  1 1 33-1 300)  compiled  the  glomry  entitled 
Pwnonmia  (puUisb^d  by  Annfo  Mai  a*  Tlmaunu  Hnrw  LOiniUtit, 
Irom  Cod.  Vatic  res-  ChnA.  1391 ;  cf.  W.  Meyer,  Rhein.  Hut. 
xxix.,  1874:  Goeu  in  SittHntsber.  tachi.  Cti.  d.  Wiss,,  1903,  p.  133 
aqo.;  BtrithU  116.  dtt  VerlUindl.  dtr  kin.  tOfkf.  CcieBsd.  dir  Wits.. 
Lcipiigj  1903};  sivlng  derivation*,  etyntologte*.  tcitimonia  collectea 
from  I^ulu*,  PrimtniM,  Plaulus.  tfomoe,  VirpI,  Ovfat,  Mart. 
CapcHa.  Macnbui*.  AmbnNe,'  Sidonia*,  Pnidentiu*,  Joecpha*, 
Jerome,  Ac.,  &c.  Otbem'a  material  was  also  used  tqr  Hugucio. 
■rhoac  compendium  was  itiU  atore  extensively  vied  (cf.  GoeU, 
p.  131  aqq.,  who  enumerates  one  hundred  and  three  MSS.  of  his 
treatise),  and  contain*  many  biblical  etatie*,  eapaciatly  Heb««ica, 
BDMe  traatfses  on  Latin  numemls,  Ac.  (cf  Haniann.  Wttltrt  UitleiL 
•w  dim  BmiU^iu  BtMhtmiaaiu.  Hamburs,  iftSi;  A.  ThomM, 
"Gloaaea  proven;ales  mt^."  in  Umania,  xxxiv.  p.  177  aqq;  P. 
Toynbee,  iW.  xx^'.  p.  $37  *qq.)- 

The  great  work  of  Johannes  de  Jama,  entitled  Snmma  foM 
MMlwMJlAlieMt,  date*  IfoiB  the  year  ■>86,  and  treats  of  (1)  accent, 
(3)  etymokvyt  (3)  syntax,  and  (4)  so-called  prosody,  i.c.  a  kxicon, 


■  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  ascribe  an  earlier  date  to  the  (rxt  of  the 
US.  on  accouat  «C  certain  aKhaisnu  in  its  Angla-Saaoo  wofdi. 
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wlrfffcjJm deals  with  quantity.  It  mostly  naesHugncio and  I^pias; 
|tH|naMlquiitation»are  limited,  except  from  Horace;  it  quotes  the 
yiU^HM,^  prdercnce,  frecjucnily  independenUy  from  Huoucio; 
n  excerpts  Pribcianus,  Donatus,  Isidore,  ibe  fathers  of  tbe  Church, 
especiaUy  Jerome,  Cregorj',  Augustine,  Ambrose;  It  borrows 
nuny  Hebrew  glosses.  moKtly  from  Jerome  and  the  other  collection* 
then  in  use;  it  mentions  the  Graecismus  ol  Kbt-rhardus  Bethoniensis. 
the  works  of  Hralianus  Maurus,  the  DoclnnxsU  of  .Mciandet  dc  Villa 
Dili,  -mcl  the  .-I  iirofu  of  Peirus  de  Kij;.(.  M.inv  quouilions  frum  the 
Coiliolicen  in  Du  Cjiif;c  .ire  umIIv  from  Hu^utio,  and  may  be  traced 
to  Osbern.  TIhtc  o\i-.t  in.inv  Slss.  of  itiia  work,  and  the  Mains 
edition  o(  i4(>o  ^m  II  l:iu>»n  i<  f.  Cuit!.  in  BcrichH^dit  VtfkanS. 
d*r  kdn.  sacks.  CeitUich.  dtr  H'lij,,  Leipiig,  1^3). 

ThegioM  MSS.  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  are  numeroui,  but  a 
diminution  becomes  viiiible  towards  the  nth.  We  then  find  gram- 
Bwtical  treatise*  arise,  (or  which  also  gk)uaric*  were  tned.  Tbe  chief 
naicrial  was  (1)  tbe  Liier  ^im;imt  (3)  the  Paulut  glosses;  (3} 
the  Abaims  major;  (4)  cxceiptsfRmPriBcianand  glossei  to  Priscian; 
(<L)  Hebrew-biblical  collections  of  proper  names  (chiefly  from  Jerome}. 
Alter  these  comes  medieval  msiertal.  as  the  derivalumei  which  are 
lotitxl  in  ni?ny  MSS.  (cf.  Goeti  in  Silcungsbrr.  sacks.  Cel.  d.  Wit!., 
>9°3,  l>.  136  sqq.;  Traube  in  Arikiv  f.  lat.  Lrx.  vi.  264),  «Dntainio| 

Sotations  from  Plautus.  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  occa^ofr 
y  from  Prisiian,  l^utvches,  and  other  grammarians,  withctyi£ 
losical  explanjtinns,  Ttiese  deriraliotirs  were  the  basis  fot  aw 
grammatical  works  of  Osbern,  MuBUcio  and  Joannes  of  Janua, 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Lie  innldlu  aye~  jre  the  medico-botanic 
glossaries  based  on  the  eatliir  ums  (soe  Guiti,  Corp.  lii.).  The 
additions  consisted  in  Arabic  words  \sith  LiUiri  f ii)1.in,ilionb,  while 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  interchani;e  with  i-^nelish,  French, 
Italian  and  German  forms.  Of  glotsaries  ol  tlii^  kinif  we  have  (l) 
the  Giosiae  alphila  (published  by  S.  de  Rcnil  in  liiL-  ird  vol.  of  the 
CalUcl.  Saltrnilana,  Naples,  1854,  from  two  Paris  .MiS.  of  tlic  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  but  some  o(  the  glosses  occur  dirLady  in  r.irlici 
MsS.):  (3)  Sii\onoma  Bartkahmti,  collected  by  John  Miricld, 
towards  the  Mid  of  the  14th  century,  ed.  J.  L.  C.  Mowat  {Anted. 
OKon.  i,  I,  1(183,  cf.  Loewe,  CiMi.  Norn.  1 16  sqq.>;  it  aeema  to  have 
used  tbe  same  or  some  similar  source  as  Na  i ;  (3)  the  compilations 
of  Simon  de  Janua  (Cfam  Hita/i«nu,  cmI  ql  century).  V^d.tf 
Matihaeus  Silvaticus  (Pandeclat  MerftciNM,  litli  century;  „eL 
Stadler,  "  Dioacor.  Lon^.'*  in  Roma*,  eondi.  *.  3.  J^f; 
Steiamcyer,  AJJbofU.  Cion-'iu.). 

Of  biblkal  gkMsaries  we  has*  a  large  nnmbcr,  mostly  mixed  with 
glosses  on  other,  even  profane,  subjects,  as  Hebrew  and  other 
Biblical  proper  names,  and  explanationa  of  the  text  ol  the  Vulgate 
in  general,  and  the  prologues  of  Hteronymiis.  So  we  have  the 
Clofta*  vtteris  at  novi  lalamenli  (beginning  "  I^ologu*  graecc  latioe 
praetocutio  sive  praefatio  ")  in  numerous  MSS.  ol^the  9th  to  14th 
centuries,  mostly  retaining  the  various  books  under  separate  headings 
fjct,  Aievalo,  /lii.  vLi.  407  sqo.j  Loewe,  Prodr.  lai;  Steinmeyer 
IV.  ^99:  Beraer,  2>»  armfenjiu  txegtiieit  quibutdam  mtdii  otvi. 
Parw,  )879}-  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Guil.  Brito.  who 
livedabout  1350,  and  compileda^KKBMi  O>eginiung''diflidlcsstudco 
panes  qua*  Biblia  gestat  Pandere  "),  contaiiwd  in  many  MSS.  cspetj- 
ally  in  French  libraries.  Th|s&Miina  gave  rise  to  tbe  JtfntMMKXrcdMf 
of  Joh.  Marche*iniM^a&e{K33BO.of  which  we  have  editions  printed 
in         >4T6,  1479,  &C. 

Finally  we  mny  mention  such  compilations  as  the5un»»aFeinriVi; 
the workiil  Johannes  de  Carlandia,  w-hich  he  himscll  calls  dit/ionarm) 
(cf.  Schcler  in  Jalirb.  f.  torn.  u.  tntl,  FhUol.  vi.,  1865.  p.  143  stiq.) ; 
and  that  of  Alc?ianiler  Netkam  (16.  vli.  p.  60  sqq.),  cf.  R.  Ellis,  in 
Avicr.  JouTH.  of  Phii.  X.  3);  which  are.  strictly  spcahingi  not  elosso- 

BAj^hic.    The  Brtvitoguui  drew  its  chief  material  from  Papias, 
ii>:uFio,  Brito,  &c  (K.  Hamann,  MiluU.  aws  dent  Brariliiiiitti 
B4"'hemiaaiis,  Hamburg,  id.,  H'eilere  JJillcil.,  &e.,  Hamburg, 

iStij);  so  also  the  Vccobularium  Ex  quo;  the  various  Gemmae; 
Vti<-'l':'U'ia  rerum  (cf.  Dicfcnbac.h.  dostar.  Laiino-Cermankum) . 

■Afii  r  tho  rn'ivsl  of  learning,  J.  Scaliger  (1540-11)09)  was  the  firht 
to  imp.irt  to  ^;lo^^^lries  that  importance  which  they  deserve  (rf. 
GtH-t/,  in  ,Vi/;u'i;:ii(T.  siiihs.  Ccr.  d.  H'ij!.,  lS8fi,  p.  319  in 
hiseilnion  <j|  h  e  .-HI  J  nijJc  great  use  of  Ps.-Philoxenus,  whah  enal.  K  d 
O.  Miiiit'r.  llie  l.ucr  eiliiur  of  Fcslus,  to  follow  in  his  lorj|^iiii« 
ScaliKcralsn  planned  the  publication  of  a  Corpus  flossarum.  and  left 
behind  a  collection  of  glosses  known  as  tlotta*  Jtidori  (Goeti,  Corp. 
T.  p.  sSo  sqq. ;  id.  in  Siliuntsbtr.  satki.  Ctt.,  1888,  p,  134  aqq.  i  Loewe, 
Prodr.  23  sqn.),  which  occursalsoin  old  Jniisrif  *.  rtf  any  In  irfrrrnrr 
tothetenth  book  of  the  f/jrfno/ogiae. 

The  study  of  glosses  spread  through  the  jpublicatKM,  in  [f7J, 
of  the  bilingual  glossaries  by  H.  Stephanus  (Estienne).  contaimni;. 
besides  thetwo  great  gtossaries,  also  the  Hermtntumala  SltMant, 
which  is  a  rccensioa  of  the  Pi.-Doiitheaaa  (republished  Goets, 
Corp.  iiU  4SS-474).  and  tbe  tifusae  Stephani,  excerpted  from  B 
collection  of  thci/gfwwwinwatfl  (si.  tiL  438-474). 

In  1600  Bonav.  Vulcanius  republished  the  same  eliHsaries,  adding 
(0  the  gloaaaa  Iiidori,  which  now  appeared  for  the  Erst  Ume;  (3) 
the  OKomasikon;  (3)  iulo€  and  caiHialionti.  derived  from  Scaliger 
(Loewe.  Prodr.  183). 

In  i6n6Carolusand  PetrusLabbseus  published,  with  the  effective 
help  of  Scatiger,  another  collection  of  glossaries,  repwUiihed,  in  1679, 
by  Du  Caage,  after  sdnch  the  tjxb  and  tStb  MUniica  pwduawl  as 
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further  sloMaria  (Erasin.  Nycrun  published  cxirarii  from  th« 
Ldden  Glosaafy,  Vosa.  6g,  in  1787,  Symba!af  ad  Liifoi  Teitt.), 
though  glosscf  wm  contitantly  used  or  rtlcrrcd  lo  by  S^lmosius, 
Mrursius.  Hcraldui.  Barth.  Fabricius  and  Burmanal  Leiden,  whex* 
^  rich  cullnriion  of  glossaries  had  been  obtained  by  the  acquimiion 
of  (he  Vossius  library  (d.  Locwc,  Predr.  168).  In  the  19th  ccntui^ 
amc  Osann's  Ghnarii  Lolini  tpecmat  (1876);  the  tlowogniijtiie 

Bublications  of  Angdo  Mai  {Clonic*  eaetpru,  voh.  iiL,  vL,  vn.,  viii.. 
□mc.  1831-1S16,  GontaiiuDK  Orfwra'a  PoMrmia,  Pbcidiu  and 
variout  bIossm  Ttobi  Vatican  MSS.);  Fr.  Oetilcr'i  treaibc  (TS47) 
M  d>S  Cod.  AMplenianm  of  Oabcm,  and  hii  edition  of  the  three 
Bmirf Mowaric ■■  *o  impunant  for  Anglo-iiason  philology;  in 
G.  F.  Hiidebiand'i  Clesiarium  Lalintini  (an  extract  from  Abavm 
minor),  preserved  in  a  Cod.  Paris.  Ut.  7690;  1X57.  Thomas  Wrisbl'* 
vol.  of  Anglo-Sjxon  glosses,  whicb  were  republished  with  othen  Id 
lBS4by  R.  Paul  Wtllcker  under  the  title -4  np/o-Sortm  andOldEntUsk 
VMabiilaritt  (London,  2  vuh,.  1857);  L.  Diefenbach's  supplement 
to  Du  Cange,  entitled  Ci"iM7f (iini  iMlino-Ctrmaniivn  mediae  <\ 
iwjimat  aetatii,  containing  nui-ilj  collected  from  glcibsarios, 

vocabularies,  Sc.,  enumtraUil  in  the  prcf.ice;  Riis.-hrs  ireatis* 
(1S70)  on  Placidus,  which  called  forth  an  eiiiiion  of  PLicidui 

by  Deuerline;  G.  Loewe'»  Frodrpmus  (1876),  and  uihcr  treatise* 
by  him.  published  after  his  death  by  G.  Goetz  (Leipzig.  1684); 
l838,  the  second  volume  of  Goeti'a  own  great  Corpus  tlosioriemM 
LalinoTum.  of  which  seven  volumes  (except  the  fitsi)  had  seen  the 
light  by  1907.  tbc  latt  two  being  separately  entitled  Tkttatirui 
fustaruM  twitniatanm,  coUaiiung  tnany  eniendatioiu  and  comc- 
Bom  of  caifier  gloManea  by  the  aulbor  and  other  acholan;  1900, 
Arthur  S.  Naplcr,  Old  BnwUA  CImmj  (Oxfonl) .  ctrilecied  chiefly  from 
Aldhclni  MSS.,  but  also  from  Augustine,  Avianus,  Dcda,  Bocthius, 
Gr»ory,  Isidore,  Juvencus,  Phocaa,  Prudentius.  &c. 

Inerearea  very  rreat  number  of  glossaries  »i  ill  in  M^.  scattered  in 
vatioutlibrariesof  Europe,  especially  in  the  V.it  lean,  at  MontcCasisinOi 
Tkds,Muiiich,  Bern,  the  British  Museum,  Leiden, Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Ac  Much  has  already  been  done  to  make  the  m.iterial  contained  in 
these  MSS.  accessible  m  print,  and  muih  m.iy  yet  l>p  done  with  what 
is  still  unpuMlihctl,  (hoi.i|;h  ue  nuy  timl  ihji  the  ilifferentcs  bclweea 
the  glossarii  -.  which  ofii-n  [ireicru  ihi.msilvC5  at  lirst  sichl  are  nicie 
differences  in  lurm  intiuduLLd  by  r,uc(c>^\\e  more  or  Itsa  qualified 
copyists. 

Some  Ctliic  (Btclon.  Cornish.  U'llrh.  Iriah)  g'osMries  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  tlic  paniiul.irs  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  the 

Eublications  of  Whitley  Stokes,  Sir  John  Rhys,  Kuno  Meyer.  L.  C 
tern,  G,  1.  Ascoli,  Heinr.  Zimmer,  Emat  Windisch,  Niera.and  many 
others;  these  arc  published  separately  as  books  or  in  Z«um'«  Cram- 
matica  CiUUa,  A.  KUhn's  Beilrdrt  air  ttrifeich.  SpnMerifkuni, 
Zeititkr.  f6r  uUiKhe  PkiMoiU,  Ardiit  fOr.CtUiuht  Lecieopaphtt, 
the  KtPue  ctUittM,  Transaclieni  of  Ihe  Lotidim  Pkilttotkat  Seeuly,  Ac. 

The  firtt  Hebtrw  author  Icnown  to  lum  uKd  gloMc*  was  R. 
GcfdHnn  Meta  (tooo)  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Talmud.  But 
he  aad  other  Hebrew  writers  after  him  mosily  uMd  tlie  Old  French 
language  (though  lometirort  abo  Italian,  Siavonic,  Cefmao)  of  which 
an  example  has  been  published  by  Lambert  and  Btandin,  in  ibcir' 
Clotiaire  htbrtu-JroH^h  du  Xlll'  xiide:  rttutS  dt  melt  hibreut 
bibliyitet  avrt  Iro4ucho%  Jramfaitt  (Parts,  1905).  See  further  TAt. 
Jeioisk  Entydopedia  (NewYofk  and  London,  i^oj),  article  "Glos^." 

AuTUORiTiBs. — For  a  great  pan  of  u  hai  has  been  said  above.  tli« 
writer  Is  indebted  to  C.  Goeti'i  article  on  "  Lnicin,  Glossoyraphic  " 
in  Pauly'i  ReahmeyUepSdie.  By  the  side  of  Coon's  Corpus  sl.indt 
the  great  collection  of  Sleinmeycr  .ind  Silvers,  Die  alihofhdeulsthr* 
Clostfi  (in  4  vols.,  18J9-1896),  coniaininc  a  v.i't  number  of  falsi) 
AnRlo  Sj\r)nl  culled  from  Bible  MbS.  and  MSS.  of  classical 

Christ  1. in  .Tiiihors,  enumerated  and  described  in  [he  4ih  vol.  Bcfidci 
the  works  of  the  editors  of,  or  writers  00,  ulosses,  already  mentioned,' 
we  refer  here  to  a  few  others,  whose  writings  may  be  consulted: 

feHllfD  BIQmncrj  Cathoticcn  AnHitum  (ed.  Herlage);  De-Vit  (at 
CM  of  Fotcdbni'i  Lexieen);  P.  Deycks;  Dn  Cange:  Fuock; 
H.  GalMe  {AiUddu.  Spnthdenkm..  1S94);  Gr«ber:  it  Gruber 
tvpffMMcn  dtt  Cdrpus,  Spin.  m  BrfrM  Om.,  Ertaiwen,  1904)1 
iiemer,  W.  Heraem  (Die  Sprack  da  Petroniiti  mitd  iit  Cloiten, 
Lciniig,  1899);  Kettncr;  Kluge;  Knimbacher;  Lagardc;  Land- 
gral;  Marx;  W.  Mcycr-Lubke  ("  Zu  den  latein.  Glossen  "  in 
Wieaer  Slud.  xxv.  CO  t(|q.)i  Henry  Nctlleship;  Niedermann, 
Nolfi  d'itymof.  lot.  (Macon.  1901),  Conlrihul.  d  la  eriligue  drs  tJassft 
lalmes  (Neuch.ltel,  1905);  Pokrowskij :  Quicherat;  Olto  II. 
Schliittcr  (many  important  articles  in  Antlm,  EntHickt  Sludien, 
A'chiv  /.  laleitt.  Lrxiogrophie,  &c.);  Scholl;  Schuchardt;  Ln» 
Sommcr;  Sladler;  Slowasscr;  Strjchan;  If.  Swc'et ;  I'ftniT 
(Rbrin.  Afm.  y.x\\\.  a^G.  xxiv.  381) ;  A.  Way.  Frnmjilprivm  f>-inu!orui* 
tivr  ilrricorum  vol!..  London,  1843-1B65);  WVyman  ,  Wilnunns  (iil 
Rhtin  Mus.  XXIV.  363);  WillliUn  in  ^rtJi.  }'ir  Uil.  Ltiictitr.  .  Ziipitu. 
Cf.  further,  the  various  volumes  of  the  (ollowine  perii'ilicals; 
Romania-  Zeiischr.  hir  deulschti  Alltrlktim;  Antfia:  Englinkt 
Sluditn:  Journal  of  EnffuA  and  CerMM  PkSM»tj  <ed.  Cook  .ini 
Kartten):  Arckit  far  laUin.  L^xUap.,  anfl dthCtt tmting  of  philo- 
logy, lexicography,  grammar,  Sc.  (J.  H.  H.) 

QLOSSOP,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borgu^,  in  the 
High  Pea)t  parliamentary  division  of  Dctbyahirc,  England,  oa 
tfevvMM  noflthen  boiduU  tba  ceiHijr;  i>.iat.£.i9r  6>  •! 


Maodicsur  by  the  Crett  Ceeinl  raSmy.  Pop.  (1901)  ti,5ifc 
It  ia  the  chief  teat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Derbyikre, 
and  it  hu  alio  wooUen  and  paper  mills,  dye  and  print  wotb, 
and  bleaching fKen.  The  towncoMutaof  three  maiaiUvniam, 
tbe  Old  Town  (or  Glonop  proper),  Howard  Town  (or  Ghmop 
Dale)  and  Mill  Town.  An  older  parith  church  waa  replaced  hj 
tbtt  «f  All  Saints  in  1830;  thoR  it  abo  m  vciy  fine  Renut 
Catholic  dntrch.  In  the  imiaediate  neishbotiriMwd  ia  Glowp 
HaJI,  the  seat  of  Lord  Howard,  lord  of  tbe  manor,  a  pktmqoe 
old  building  with  cztenttvc  terraced  gardena.  On  a  hOl  near  the 
town  ia  Mdandra  Castle,  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort  guaidiog 
Longdendale  aad  tbe  my  into  the  Mlb  «f  the  Peak  Diririd. 
In  the  neicfaboufbood  alio  «  giot  railway  viaduct  tfm  thi 
Dinting  vi^y  with  tixteeti  ajdies.  To  the  north,  In  Longden- 
dale.  there  aie  five  lakes  h*in»j[iwg  to  the  watcr-aupply  tyitea 
of  Muchcster,  formed  by  danminc  the  £theTow,aitieamwkiA 
descendsfmrn tbe  high  noon BMtb'eail of  GhMaop.  ThetawH 
b  govetned  by  •  uayor,  6  aUenncn  and  tS  eomidllon.  Area, 
3051  acres. 

Gloaaop  waa  gnntcd  by  Hemy  I.  to  William  Pcverd,  oa  iIm 
attainder  of  whose  son  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  1157  it 
was  gifted  by  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerfc.  Hcaiy 
VIII,  bestowed  it  on  the  earl  of  Shimbuiy.  It  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  in  1866. 

GLOUCEBTBR.  URU  AND  DDKB  OF.  The  Eagliih 
earldom  of  Gloucester  was  held  by  several  members  of  the  royal 
family,  Including  Robert,  a  natural  son  o(  Henry  I.,  and  Joha, 
afierwatda  king,  and  othees,  tiniil  isiS,  wbcn  Gilbert  de  Clan 
was  recognlaed  as  earl  of  Gloucester.  It  remaioed  la  the  family 
of  Clare  ((,t.)  until  1314,  when  another  Earl  GIIbeTt  was  kfllcd 
at  Bannockbiun;  and  after  this  dale  it  was  claimed  by  vsriotu 
rclalivea  of  the  Clares,  among  them  by  the  younger  Hu^  Ic 
Dcspenser(d.  tjtfi)  andbyHugh  Andley(d.  1347),  both  of  wbea 
hadmarricdilstenofEarlCilbcrt.  Ini397ThoinasleDcqieaKr 
(i373~i4°o),  a  descendant  of  the  Clares,  was  created  eatl  af 
Gloucester;  biH  in  1399  he  was  degraded  from  bis  earUoa 
and  in  January  1400  was  beheaded. 

The  dukedom  dates  from  1385,  when  Thomas  of  WoodMock, 
a  younger  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  created  duke  of  Clouceucr, 
but  hi)t  honours  were  forfeited  when  be  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  in  1397.  Tbe  next  hoMer  it  the  title  was  Humphrey, 
a  son  of  Henry  IV.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester  in  1414. 
He  died  without  sons  in  1447,  and  in  1461  tbe  title  wu  revived 
in  favour  of  Richard,  brotbv  of  Edward  IV.,  who  became  kiag 
83  Richard  IIL  in  1483. 

In  1659  Henry  (1639-1660),  a  brother  of  Charles  II,,  was 
formally  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  title  which  he  had  bantt 
since  infancy.  This  prince,  sharing  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts,  h«4 
incensed  his  mother.  Queen  Hennetta  Maria,  by  his  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  Frojestant  reli^on,  and  bad  fought  among  the 
Spaniards  at  Dunkirk  In  1658.  Having  retunwd  to  Englud 
with  Charles  II,,  he  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the  Ljth  of 
September  1660,  Tbe  nut  duke  was  William  (1689-1700), 
son  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  was,  after  his  mother,  the  heir  to 
the  English  throne,  and  who  was  declared  duke  of  Gloucester  by 
his  uncle,  William  III.,  in  1689,  but  no  palcat  for  this  cieatioB 
was  ever  passed.  William  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1700,  aad 
again  the  title  became  extinct. 

Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  George  II„  was  kiKwii 
ior  some  time  as  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  when  he  was  raited  la 
the  peerage  in  1716  it  was  as  duke  of  Edinburgh  only.  In  17^4 
Frederick's  third  son,  William  Henry  (1743-1805),  was  crested 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  by  his  brother,  Ceorgic  HI. 
This  duke's  secret  marriage  with  Maria  (d,  i8o7j,anillcgiiioMte 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole  and  widow  of  James,  >ad 
Earl  Watdegrave,  in  1766,  greatly  Incensed  his  royal  relatrni 
and  led  to  his  banishment  from  court.  Gloucester  died  on  the 
asth  of  August  1805,  leaving  an  only  son,  William  Frederick 
(i776-iS34),who  now  became  duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgk. 
The  duke,  who  served  with  the  British  army  In  Flanders,  manied 
his  cousin  Mary  (1776-1857),  a  daughter  of  George  III.  He 
died  on  the  joih  ol  November  lini  Inving  no  childrca,  end  bit 
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■id(>w.  tbe  lul  tttnrivor^  ^  fitnily  of  Ge«ge.  lU..  <ii«(l  on  the 
jotb  of  Api3  1857. 

GLOUCESTER.  6ILBEBT  DB  CUBS.  E*IL  or  (ta43-i>95). 
»B3  «  ion  of  Rjdiard  de  Clue.  7th  earl  of  Gloucetter  tad  8th 
«ul  of  Clare,  and  was  bom  at  Christdiuicb,  HampthiiCj  on  the 
.ind  of  S^ember  1143.  Having  married  Alice  trf  AaeoulCnie. 
half-utter  of  Uag  Heoiy  III^  he  became  eari  of  GloucMter 
and  Clare  on  his  fatber'a  death  in  July  1361,  and  almau  at  onca 
Joined  the  baronial  party  led  bjr  Simon  de  MonUort,  earl  of 
Ldcester.  With  Simon  Gloucester  wai  at' the  battle  of  Lewca 
in  &fay  1364,  when  the  kins  himself  aunendend  to  him,  and 
after  this  victory  he  was  one  of  the  three  peiaona  sebcied  lo 
Dominate  a  connciL  Soon,  however,  be  quarrelled  withLeioeattr. 
Leaving  London  for  his  lands  on  the  Welsh  border  he  met 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Icing  £dward  L,  at  Ludknr,'  just 
after  hit  escape  from  captivity,  and  by  his  skill  contributed 
Urjely  to  the  prince's  victory  at  Evesham  in  Ausiut  1165.  Buf 
this  alliance  was  as  trusitoiy  as  the  one  with  Leionter.  GIoh- 
cestei  took  up  the  cudgeb  on  behalf  of  the  barons  who  had 
sunendeied  at  Kcnilworth  in  November  and  December  ia66, 
and  after  putting  his  demands  before  the  kin^  tecoied  possesnon 
of  l«DdM.  This  happened  in  April  1167,  but  the  eail  quickly 
nude  bis  peace  with  Henry  IIL  and  with  Prince  Edward,  and, 
having  e^ed  an  obligntion  to  go  00  the  Crusade,  he  helped 
to  secure  the  peaceful  accession  of  Edward  L  to  the  throne 
la  137a.  Gloucester  then  passed, several  years  in  fighting  in 
Wales,  or  on  the  Welsh  border;  in  1289  when  the  batons  were 
asked  for  a  subsidy  he  replied  on  their  behdf  that  they  would 
graol  nothing  until  they  saw  the  king  in  person  {niti  prim 
personaliUr  wUrent  in  Anilta  facUm  ntit),  and  in  tagt  be  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  On  account  of  Us.  violent  quarrel  with 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  carl  of  Hereford.  Having  divorced  his 
wife  Alice,  he  married  in  lago  Edward's  daughter  Joan,  or 
Johanna  (d.  1307).  Earl  Gilbert,  wbo  is  sometinKB  called  the 
"Red,"  died  at  Monmouth  on  the  7th  of  December  1195, 
leaving  io  addition  to  three  daughters  a  son,  Gitbett,  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Clare,  who  was  killed  at  BaoDodthum. 

See  C.  B£moot.  Simon  de  Ifonff^rt,  emUdt  UktOn  (1U4).  and 
G  W.  Prothcro,  Simm  dt  Uentfvrt  (1S77). 

QLOUCESTEa.  HDMPHRET.  Dmcc  or  (1391-1447),  fourth 
■on  of  Henry  IV.  by  Mary  de  Bohun,  was  bwn  in  1391.  He  was 
knigbted  at  his  father^  ooronation  oa  the  ittb  of  October 
1399,  and  created  duke  <A  Gloucester  by  Henry  V  u  Ldceiter 
on  the  t6th  of  May  t4i4.  He  served  in  the  war  nest  year, 
and  was  wounded  ai  A^ncoiut,  where  he  owed  his  life  to  hia' 
brother's  valour.  In  April  1416  Humphrey  received  the  cmpetor 
Spanuod  at  Dover  ud,  ucotding  to  n  i6tb-centttiy  attwy, 
did  not  let  him  land  till  be  had  disclaimed  all  title  to  Imperial 
authority  in  England,  In  the  second  invasion  of  France 
Humphrey  commanded  the'  force  which  during  1418  reduced 
the  Cotentin  and  captured  Cherboug.  Aflermrds  he  joined 
the  main  Army  before  Rouen,  and  took  part  in  subsequent 
campaigns  till  January  1430.  He  then  went  honte  to  njilace 
Bedford  as  regent  in  En^ad,  and  held  office  till  Houy's 
own  return  in  February  1411.  He  was  tgfua  itgeat  (or  his 
brother  from  Jiay  to  September  1433. 

Heniy  V-  matured  iinmphrey's  ctqiadty,  and  by  his  win 
named  him  merely  deputy  tor  Bedford  in  England.  Hompbtcy 
at  oiwe  claimed  the  full  position  of  regent,  but  the  parliament 
and  council  allowed  hira  only  the  title  of  protector  during 
Bed&>rd'a  absence,  with  limited  powers.  His  lack  of  discretion 
soon  Jostified  this  caution.  In  ue  antnnui  irf  t4»  be  married 
Jooquetiiw  (rf  Bavaria,  heiress  of  HoUaad,  to  whose  lands 
Philip  of  Burgundy  bad  claims.  Bedford,  in  the  inter^  of  so 
important  an  ally,  esdeavouicd  vainly  to  rtsliaio  his  brother. 
Finally  in  October  i«>4  Humphrey  took  up  arms  in  his  wife's 
bdialf.  bnt  after  a  short  mmpaign  in  Hainault  weal  bmae, 
and  left  Jacqueline  to  be  overwhelmed, by  Burgundy.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  April  1435  he  soon  entan^ed  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  council  and  his  uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  and 
stirred  up  a  tumult  in  London.  Open  war  was  ayerted  <mly  by 
Bwdbrt's  prudence,  and  Bedford's  hunkd  return.  HunfAvey 


bad  charged  his  unde  with  disk^alty  to  dn  late  and  present 
kings.  Withaomftdiflkulty  Bedford  eflected  a  formal  recondlia* 
tion  at  Ldcestw  in  Harcfa  1436,  and  forced  Humphrey  to  accept 
Beaufort's  disavowal  When  Bedford  left  England  next  year 
Humphrey  renewed  Us  Intrigues.  But  one  complication  was 
removed  by  the  annulling  in  1438  of  Us  marriage  with  Jacqueline. 
His  open  adultery  with  his  miitrew,  Eleawir  CoUan,  ahw  made 
him  unpq^ular.  To  cbedi  Us' indiiaitloa  the-  oouodl,  m 
November  1439,  had  the  king  crowned,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
Humphtey's  protectorate.  However,  when  Henry  VI.  was  sooa 
afterwards  taken  to  be  crownedin  Franca,  Humphrey  was  madi 
lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  ruled  Eagla^ 
for  nearly  two  years.  His  jealousy  of  Bedfttd  and  Beaufort 
still  continued,  and  when  the  former  died  in  1435  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  would  defer.  The  defcaion  of  Burgundy  roused 
English  feeling,  and  Humphiey  won  popularity  as  leader  of  the 
war  party.  In  1436  he  commanded  in  a  short  Invaakm  of 
Flanders.  But  he  had  no  real  povrer,  and  Us  political  bt- 
ponance  lay  in  his  persistent  oppotitioo  to  Beaufort  and  the 
coundUocs  of  his  party.  In  1439  he  renewed  his  charges  ag^nst 
his  uncle  without  eOect.  His  position  was  further  damaged  by 
his  conneiioB- with  Eleanor  Cobban*  whom  be  had  now  married. 
In  1441  Eleanor  «u  dutrgcd  with  practiamg  soroeiy  agdott 
the  kii%,  and  Humphrey  had  to  submit  to  see  ber  oxutemncd, 
and  ber  accomplices  executed.  Nevertheless,  he  centisued 
his  politlal  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  Sufltdk. 
who  was  now  taking  Beaufort's  ptoce  io  the  oouncil,  fay  oppo^ 
the  king's  marriage  to  Margaret  of  Anfoo.  Under  Sufolk'a 
influence  Henry  VI.  grew  to  distrust  his  uncle  altogether.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  parliament  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  February 
1 447.  Immediately  00  his  arrival  there  Humfrfwey  was  arrested, 
and  four  days  latv,  os  the  a^rd  of  Febmaqr,  ha  di«L  Rumour 
attributed  his  death  to  foul  play.  But  Us  Inlth  had  been  ioo^ 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  Us  end  was  probaUy  only  hastened 
by  the  shock  of  his  arrest. 

Humphrey  was  buried  at  St  Albans  Abbey,  in  a  fine  tomb, 
whidi  stin  eiista.  He  was  ambUiotta  aad  sellMfkiBg.  but 
unstable  and  unprindpbd,  and,  lacking  the  fine  qualities  of  hU 
brothers,  eicelled  neitber  in  war  nor'  In  peace.  Still  be  was  a 
cultured  and  courtly  prince,  who  could  win  popularity.  Hs 
was  long  remembered  aa  the  good  Duke  Uumphi^,  and  in  his 
Ufetlme  wu  •  liberal  patron  of  letters.  He  had  been  a  great 
ooUector  ot  books,  many  of  wUch  he  presented  to  the  miiveiaiqr 
of  Oxford;  He  contributed  also  to  the  building  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  of  the  room  still  called  Duke  Hnmphrqr's  library. 
Ilis  books  were  di^wned  at  the  Relonnalwc  and  only  thieo 
vvrfuroes  of  his  doaatioB  now  lenaln  In  the  Bodlriaa  library. 
Tittts  livios,-  an  Italian  in  Humphiciy^  aavfce.  wiqtie  a  life 
of  Henry  V.  at  his  patron's  bidding.  Other  ItaUan  scholars, 
as  Leonardo*  Aietioo,  benefited  by  his  patronage.  Ammpt 
English  men  of  letten  he  befriended  RagUaU  fooock,  Wbet> 
hmstead  ol  ^  Albans,  Coppave  the  Uatodaa.  19^1^^  and 
Gilbert  Kymer,  wbo  was  Us  ^yiklan  and  chanodlorof  Oiford 
unlvoAy.  A  popular  error  found  Huntphtey  a  fietllious  tomb 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  The  adjoining  olale,  called  Dokq 
Humphrey's  Walk,  was  frequented  by  beggan  and  needy 
adventHreimi  Hact  the  iMhcentny  pnvarb  **  to  dins  iHA 
Duk*  Humphrey,"  toed  ^  thoa*  who  loitered  there  <Uanv 
less. 

The  mPiC  Important  contemporary  sources  are  St< 
otti^EmdiAimFraHct,  Whethamstead's  RmiUf.iad 
LnUn  (all  in  Roll*  Scr.),  with  the  various  X«>>dM  O  . 
dw  worics  of  Waurin  and  MonstrcUt.  For'  h»  mtnbi_  .  ^ 
tacqn^ine  'see  F.  von  L«ber'a  /dcettfa  Mw  -Biyftht  ottTflb^'IMI 
t>  vols,,  N&rillinKen,  [869).  For  «tber  modem  ontkoritiet'ODnMla 
W.  Stubbs's  Ci>niliMi«nai  Aiifarw  j-  H:  Ramsay's  Liuwulv  ofm 
"  'u£(,  voL  iv.;  R.  Pauli,  Piaurtt  tj- 
\jT*M  IC  H.  Vielcm,  Htlmphrry. 

  .......    _  _,':H»i*«fp*«W!*f'>«>dence  with 

Piero  Candido  Dccembrlo  see  the  iBmditlk  HistoHdii  Rttinr.  vols. 
«.,  xix..  xa.  (C.  L.  K.) 

aUMKATBR.  moURP  Iff  CURB,  Eaii  or  (isst-irti), 
was  a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  6th  earl  of  Gloucester  and  7tn 
ad  of  Clai^  and  was  bom  on  tlie.4tb  of  AngiM  laaa,  wKceadiag 
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to  Ui  father's  eaiUoiu  on  the  death  of  the  latter  In  October 
1130.  EUafirttwifewuHargaret.daugfaterof HubertdeBuigh, 
and  after  her  death  in  1 337  he  laarried  Maud,  daughter  of  J<Ain  de 
L»cy,  earl  of  Uncoln,  and  pasted  his  early  yean  in  toomanttnts 
and  pilgrimageSi  taking  for  a  time  a  secondary  and  undecided 
put  in  politics.  He  refused  to  help  Henry  III.  on  the  French 
dpeclitioB  of  1150,  but  was  aftowards  with  the  king  at  Puis, 
then  be  went  on  «  diplomatic  eRand  to  Scotland,  and  was  sent 
to  Germany  to  work  among  the  prinoea  for  the  election  of  his 
stei^ather,  Richanl,  earl  of  Cornwall,  as  king  of  the  Komans. 
About  1158  Gtoucester  took  up  his  position  as  a  leader  of  the 
baroni  in  their  resistance  to  the  king,  and  be.was  piomroent 
during  the  proceedlnp  which  followed  the  Uad  Parliament,  at 
Oxfoi^  in  1158.  In  1 3S9>  however,  faequBirelled  with  Simon  dc 
ICootfoit,  earl  of  Leicester;  the  dispute,  begun  in  England, 
was  renewed  in  France  and  he  was  again  hi  the  confidence  and 
company  of  the  king.  This  attitude,  too,  was  only  temporary, 
and  la  1961  Gloucester  and  Ldcestcr  were  again  working  in 
concord.  The  eatl  died  at  bis  residence  Canterbuiy  on  the 
tsthof|ttlyi36>.  A  luge  landholder  like  his  son  and  successor, 
GSbert,  Gloucester  was  the  most  powerful  English  baron  ol  bis 
time;  be  w«savuiciou*  and  extravagant,  but  educated  and  able. 
He  left  several  chUdren  In  addition  to  Earl  Gilbert. 

OLOUCRtm.  ROBERT,  Eau  or  (d.  1147),  was  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  I.  of  En^and.  He  was  bom,  before  hb  father's 
accession,  at  Caen  in  Normandy;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  binh. 
•nd  his  mother^  name  are  unknown.  He  received  from  his 
father  the  hand,  of  a  vrealtby  heiress,  Mabd  of  Gloucester, 
daughter  of  Robert  Fiu  Hamon,  and  with  her  the  lordships 
of'  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan.  About  irai  the  earldom  of 
Gloucester  was  created  (or  his  benefit.  Ks  rank  and  territoiial 
Influence  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  western  baronage. 
Hence,  at  bta  lather's  death,  bs  was  sedidously  courted  by  the 
rival  [nrties  of  his  half-«ister  the  empress  Matildii  and  ot  Stephen. 
After  some  hesitation  he  declared  for  the  latter,  but  tendered 
his  homage  upon  ttrla  conditions,  the  breach  of  which  should  be 
held  to  invalidate  the  oontraa.  Robert  afterwards  alleged  that 
he  had  merely  feigned  submission  to  Stephen  with  (he  ob}ea 
•f  secretly  furthering  bb  half-sister's  cause  among  the  En^ish 
batons.  The  ttath  appears  to  be  that  be  was  mortified  at  finding 
himself  ,  esdiided  frrai  tht  loner  coundb  of  the  king,  and  so 
resolved  to  sell  Us  services  elsewhere.  Robert  left  England  for 
Normandy  in  ttjj.  iineMd  his  idttions  with  the  Angevin 
party,  and  fniijSsentnfoirasldefiance  to  the  king.  Reluming 
to  Bn^snd  in  the  following  year,  he  raised  the  standard  of 
febdlioo  in  his  own  earldom  with  such  success  that  the  greater 
part  of  western  £n|^asd  and  the  south  Wcbh  marches  were 
•oon  bt  the  possession  of  the  empress.  By  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
(Feb.  a,  1141),  lb  which  St^ben  was  taken  prisoner,  the  earl 
madegood  Matilda's  claim  to  the  whole  kingdom.  H<  accom- 
panied her  triumphal  progress  to  Winchester  and  London,  but 
was  unable  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  her  behaviour.  Cqn- 
sc<luently  she  was  toon  expelled  from  London  and  deserted  by 
the  bishop  Henry  of  Winchester  who,  as  legate,  contrtriled  the 
paUcy  of  the  English  church.  With  Uatilda  the  earl  besieeed 
the  legate  at  Wiadicster,  but  was  forced  by  the  royalists  to  beat 
ft  hasty  rettcat,.and  in  covering  Matilda's  ffi^t  fell  Into  the 
hantb  of  the  pursaers.  So  great  was  his  importance  that  hb 
party  purchased  hb  freedom  by  the  release  of  Stephen.  The  eari 
jBnmd  the  struggle  for  the  crown  and  continued  it  until  hb 
death  (Oct.  31,  ii47);but  the  peisonal  unpopularity  of  Mntflda, 
•nd  tlie  estrangement  of  the  Chufch  from  her  cause,  made  hb 
aflort*  iinavailtng.'>Hu  loyalty  to  a  lost  cause  tnast  be  aUowed 
to  weigh  in  the  snle  against  1^  eailier  double-desllng.  But  he. 
budly  deserves  the  eztravagantpraise  which  b  lavbbed  upon 
Urn  by  .William  of  Ualmesbury.  The  sympathies  ol  the  chronider 
aie  too  obviaoaly  jpflBBWcert  hf>.  tbft  carl's  raanificcnca  towards 
fitciair  mm:  ■ 

See  the  ffsMrj*  mkOi  by  WBUkn  of  M^neatary  QfaAs  eiBtlDa)  i 
the  Hittoria  Anglmtm  by  Henry  of  Huotingdoa  IRoil*  edition); 
I.  H.  Round's  TJt^ny  de  MaMOmBt  (1893);  and  0>  ROMler's 
)UimrimjitikiU»  (8ecfifi.,iS97)-  (H.  W.  C  D.) 


ALOtmSTER,  TBWAB  OF  VUWVRKK,  Dnx  or  (1355- 
I3Q7) .  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  the  English  king  Edward  UL, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  7lh  of  January  1355.  Hivtog 
married  Eleanor  (d.  i39g),  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey 
de  Bofaun,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex  and  Northampton  (d.  1373}, 
Thomas  obtained  the  office  of  constable  of  England,  a  position 
previously  held  by  the  Bohtuis,  and  was  made  earl  of  BucUn^bara 
by  hb  nephew,  Richard  H.,  at  the  coronation  in  July  1377,. 
He  took  part  in  defending  the  English  coasts  against  Uie  attocb 
of  the  French  and  Castiliam,  after  which  he  led  an  trmyihrough 
nertbem  and  central  France,  and  besieged  Nantes,  wUch  town, 
however,  be  faQed  to  take. 

Returning  to  England  eaily  in  1381,  Buckingham  found  that 
hb  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  married 
hb  wife's  sbtcr,  Uainr  Bohun,  to  hb  own  son,  Henry,  afteiwudt 
King  Henry  IV.  The  relations  between  the  brothm,  hitherto 
somewhat  Strained,  were  not  improved  by  thb  proceediag,  u 
Thomas,  doubtless,  was  hoping  to  retain  poasesdon  of  Muy\ 
estates.  Having  taken  some  part  in  crushing  the  rising  of  the 
peasants  in  i3Sr,  Buckingham  became  more  friendly  with 
Lancaster;  and  while  marching  with  the  king  Into  Scotland  ia 
138J  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  mark  of  favour,  however, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  up  an  attitude  of  hoitiBty 
to  Richard.  Lancaster  having  left  the  conntry,  Olooccster 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  diafa'ked  the  loysl 
advisers,  Mtchad  de  la  P<rie,  earl  tX  Suffolk  and  Robert  de  Vere, 
eari  of  Oxford,  whose  recent  devation  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of 
Ireland  hid  amused  profound  discontent.  The  moment  was 
propitious  lot  interference,  and  supported  by  those  who  were 
indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  incompetuice,  real  or  alleged, 
of  the  king,  Gloucester  was  soon  in  a  position  of  authority.  & 
forced  on  the  dismissal  and  Impeachment  of  Suffolk;  was  a 
member  of  the  commbuon  qipolated  In  1386  to  reform  the 
kingdom  aitd  the  royal  bousehdd;  aitd  took  up  aims  when 
Richard  began  proceedings  against  the  commissioners.  Having 
defeated  Vere  at  Radcot  in  December  1387  the  duke  and  hli 

.  associates  entered  London  to  find  the  king  powerless  hi  tbeit 
hands.  Gkraceater,  who  had  previoudy  threatened  hb  uncle 
with  deposition,  was  only  restrained  from  taking  thb  extreme 
step  by  the  influence  of  hb,  colleagues;  but,  as  the  leader  of  the 
"lords  appelant  "  tn  the  '"Merdless  Pai^ament,"  which  net 
in  February  1388  and  was  paAed  whb  Us  siqipottefs,  be  took 

■•  a  savage  revenge  upon  hb  enenks,  wUk  nat.a^ecting  tosdd 
to  hb  own  possessions. 

He  was  not  seriously  punbhed  iriien  Richard  regained  hb 
power  In  hlay  1389,  but  he  remained  in  the  background,  although 
employed  occasioiufly  on  public  business,  and  accompanying  the 
kingtolidaadin  1394.  In  1396,  however,  uncle  and  nephew  woe 
^ain  at  variance.  Gloucestn  disliked  the  peace  with  France  and 
Richard's  second  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  King 
Charles  VI.;  ether  causes  of  difference  were  not  wanting,  and  U 
has  been  asserted  that  the  duke  was  [dotting  to  seize  the  king.  At 
all  events  Richard  decided  to  arrest  him.  By  refusing  ao  invita- 
tion to  dinner  the  duke  frustrated  the  first  attempt,  but  on  the 
nth  of  July  1397  he  was  arrested  by  the  king  himsetl  at  hb 
residence,  Pleshey  castle  in  Essex.  He  was  taken  at  once  to 
Calab,  and  it  b  probable  that  he  was  murdered  by  order  of  the 
king  on  the  gth  (rf  September  following.  The  facts  seem  to  be  as 
Idlows.  At  the  beginning  of  September  it  was  reported  that  be 
was  dead.  The  rumour,  probably  a  deHboate  one,  was  false,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  justice,  Sir  William  Rickhill  (d.  1407), 
was  sent  to  Calab  with  instructions  dated  the  17th  of  Augost  to 
obtain  a  confession  from  Gloucester.  On  the  8th  of  SetuiEmba 
the  duke  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  hb 
death  immediately  followed  thb  avowaL  Unwilli&g  to  meet  hb 
parliament  so  soon  after  hb  tmde's  death,  Richard's  puipoae  wis 
doidrtlesa  to  antedate  thb  occurrence,  and  to  foster  the  iaVRl^ 
that  the  duke  had  died  from  natural  causes  In  August.  When 
parliament  met  fn  September  he  wa»declared  guilty  of  treason 
and  hb  estates  forfeited.  Gloucester  had  one  son,  Humphry 
(c.  1381-1399),  who  died  unmarried,  and  four  daugbteis,  tbl 
moat  notable  of  whom  was  Anne  (c  1380-1438),  vho  wn 
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mMuin\f  th«  wtf«<rf  Tbonaiiifd  friW  Stmflord,  Edmnnd,  stt 
eailaf  StaSoad,«ut  WUIImq  Bourdiier.aDuat  of  £u.  GlouccUcr 
ii  luppoied  to  hiive  wtittea  t'Oi'iawMiut  tAn^tUrn  four  k 

mtp4  PouUaifce,  ou  gaigt  de  bilailU. 

vi'  VlBUocKAPar.— See  T.  Walsinsliara,  HiMtU  An^ktm,  edited 
fcv  H.  T.  Riley  (Loodon,  1116^-1864);  Tbe  Monk  of  Evesham. 
HitlorMjihu  a  ntni  Kiaadi  II..  cdiUd  by  T.  Hearne  (Oxford, 
1239):  Ckrokiqtu  £  ta  mum  ff  mofl  it  Rkhtri  II,  edited  by  B. 
wwtknu  (London,  iS^);  J.  FrmtMn,  Ctwifw.  cdttcd  by  & 
VmatmA  C.  Raynrad  CParii.  1860-1B97):  W.  StiiUw,  CMuWiikmMl 
Miatwy,  voL  ii.  (Oxford,  1896)!  /  Tait  tn  Owiu  Cslbf*  UiOoriul 
AWQNtmnd.S  AtmjUge^Snutb,  /<nkii  ^ Gaunt  (London.  1904). 

•bOOCBRB  ^bbtovfaltd  u  pKmounced  Clo'tltr),  a  city, 
emntty  of  ■  dty,  muoidpal  and  iMtriUmeDtacy  borough  «Dd  port, 
and  tbe  connty  town  of  Oloucettadiiie,  EngUtui.  oo  Dw  left 
(cMt)buUtoftberiverSovcni,  lum  W.N  W  of  LomIoa.  Pop- 
(1901)  47,955.  It  b  lerved  by  tbe  Great  WcMcnt  nUhnf  wid 
tbe  wcst-UKl-Borth  bnacfa  afHhc  Hidbnd  mUway,  white  tke 
Berkeley  Sbip  CaaaX  nun  S.W.  to  9iarpiie»  Dodu  in  tbe  Sevtrn 
wttmy  (t6)  m.).  Gloucester  ti  siloatcd  on  ■  gcotle  eniioeitcc 
wcriooking  the  Severn  ud  ibdtered  Jiy  tbe  Cotiswokb  od  tbe 
cut,  wbik  tbe  Malvenu  ud  tbe  biUi  <rf  tbe  Foral  of  Dcaa  riic 
pmnincatly  to  tbe  wot  mnd  Dortb-weH. 

The  catbednil.  In  tbe  oortb  of  ihe  dty  near  tbe  river,  ongiiutet 
fa  tbe  foaadatioo  of  u  abbey  of  Si  Peter  in  681,  the  fouiKUtkioi 
of  the  preMot  chord)  having  been  laid  by  Abbot  Serki  (107^ 
1104);  and  Walter  Froticcster  (d.  i4t>)  its  hittoriaa,  became  its 
fim  mkicd  abbot  in  1381,  Ustil  1541.  Gloticciter  lay  in  tbeeec 
«(  Worceater,  bat  tbe  aepaiate  see  was  then  coutituted,  with 
John  Wakeman,  last  abbot  of  T<^kedMtfy.  for  iu  fiM  bishop. 
Tbe  diocesa  cor  cm  tbe  greater  part  of  GkxKestershtre.  with  smaU 
parts  of  Hmfordshire  and  WUtihire.  Tbe  cathedral  may  be 
SDcdnctly  described  as  coositting  of  a  Nomu  ntKkeus,  with 
addkions  in  evny  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  i*  aw  f  l  long, 
and  144  fu  broad,  wilb  a  beautiful  central  tower  of  the  ijtb 
ctotury  rising  to  the  height  of  135  ft.  and  topped  by  four' graceful 
pinaades.  The  one  b  massive  Normiui  with  Early  English 
foof;  the  crypt  abo.  under  the  didr.  aisles  and  chapds,  is 
Norman,  as  ia  the  chapt ex-bo uie.  The  crypt  is  one  of  the  four 
apddal  cathedral  cryptsin  England,  the  others  being  at  Worcester, 
Wiochesier  and  Canterbury.  The  south  porch  li  Popradicular, 
*itb  Ian-tracery  toof,  as  also  u  the  north  tiansept,  the  south 
betog  transitional  Deeorated.  Tht  cfadr  ibat.  FttplDdicuIar 
tiaceiy  over  rionnaa  work,  with  an  apsidal  clnpcl  «d  each  side. 
Tbe  cboir-vauking  b  particularly  rich,  and  the  modern  scbeme 
Dl  colouring  b  judicious.  The  ^Icndid  bte  Decorated  east 
window  b  partly  filled  with  ancieiit  glass.  Between  the  apsidal 
chapcb  b  a  cross  Lady  chapel,  and  north  of  the  nave  are  the 
dobters.  with  very  early  example  of  fan-tracery,  the  carols  or 
(taUs  for  the  monks'  study  and  writing  tying  (o  the  south.  Tbe 
6nEst  monument  b  the  canopied  shrine  of  Edward  II.  who  was 
brought  Uther  from  Berkeley.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrioit  to  tUs 
dM  building  and  saacttiaty  were  enriched,  InaHde-chapclttoos 
b  a  monument  in  coloured  bog  oak  of  Robert  Curthose,  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  abbey,  the  ddest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
fanerrcd  there;  and  those  ai  Bbhop  Warburtoo  and  Dr  Edward 
lenner  are  also  worthy  of  spedal  mentioa.  A  musical  Icslival, 
(the  Fcativaldtbe  Three  Cbolrs)uhdd  annually  in  thbcatbcdraJ 
and  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  in  turn.  Between  1S73 
and  iSgo  and  in  1897  Ihe  cathedral  was  eztcnsivdy  restored, 
peiodpatly  by  Sit  Gilbert  Scott.  Attached  to  tbe  deaneiy  u  the 
Nonpan  pricn's  chopeL  In  6t  Mary's  Square  outside  the  Abbey 
gate,  Biuop  Ibopcr  suScAl  nurtyidoin  under  Queen  Kaiy  in 
»5!5. 

Quaint  gnbkd  and  timbered  bouses  preserve  the  anaent  aH>ect 
of  Ibe  dty.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  prindpal 
ttraau  Mood  tb«  TolKy  or  town  hall,  icpkoed  Iqr  t  modem 
buildinf ia  1494.  NoneoftbeoM public buildingt.iafact,bleft, 
bat  tbe  New  Inn  ia  Northgate  Street  b  a  beautlfnl  timbered 
boose,  strong  and  massive,  with  external  gallertta.and  courtyards, 
built  in  1450  for  the  pilgrimo  to  Edward  II. '■  shrine,  tqr  Abbot 
Sdnofce,  a  ttaditioBal  subterranean  passage  leading  thence  to  the 
THiif'  The  timber  ia  prindpally  cbwuai.  Thtnatcabige 


number  of  chur^et  and  disMnting  ch^b,  and  It  may  ham 
been  tbe  old  pioverti,  "as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester."  wUcb 
provoked  O&Ma  Cromwell  to  dedare  that  the  dty  had  "  more 
churcbea  than  godliness"  Of  the  churches  four  arc  of  ^>edal 
loterest:  St  Mary  de  Lode,  with  a  Norman  tower  and  chance), 
and  a  noaument  of  Bbbop  Booper,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
umple  whidl  became  tbe  first  Christian  church  in  Britain,  St 
Maiy  de  Crypt,  a  ciudfomx  structure  of  tbe  12th  century,  witk 
later  additions  and  beautiful  and  lofty  tower;  the  diurch  of 
St  Hichad,  said  to  have  been  OMincaed  with  the  andent  abbey  of 
St  Peter;  and  St  NIchobs  church,  originally  of  Norman  erection, 
and  poaseisiag  a  tower  and  other  portions  of  laler  date.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Mary  de  Cni>t  ore  alight  remains  of  Ciey 
friais  and  Blackfrian  mooasteriee,  and  also  of  tbe  dty  walL 
Early  vaulted  cellars  remain  under  the  Fleece  and  Saracen's 
Head  inns- 
There  are  three  endowed  sdtoob:  the  College  school,  refouitdcd. 
by  Henry  VIIL  as  part  of  the  cathedral  esublisbment,  the 
school  of  St  Mary  dc  Crypt,  founded  by  Dame  Joan  Cooke  in  the 
same  reign;  and  Sir  Thomas  Rich's  Blue  Coat  ho^tal  for  34 
boys  (1666)  M  the  Crypt  school  the  foaions  pieachtr  George 
WUtefidd  {1714-1770)  was  educated,  and  he  preached  hb  fim 
sermon  !n  tbe  church.  The  first  Sunday  school  was  bdd  ia 
Gloumtet,  being  originated  by  Robert  Raikes,  in  17S0. 

The  noteworthy  nwdem  buildings  indudt  tbe  museum  and 
school  of  art  and  adence,  the  county  ga^l  (oa  the  site  of  a  Saaon 
and  Nomao  castle),  the  Shire  Halt  and  Um  Wbittfidd  memorial 
church.  A  park  in  the  south  of  the  dty  contains  a  9a,  a  chaly- 
beate q>ring  having  been  discovered  in  1814.  -.West  of  th^ 
actow  tlw  canal,  arc  the  remains  (a  galewayand  some  walb)  of 
UaDtheoy  Priory,  a  ccD  of  the  mMhat  abfaf^r  ia  the-TCle  of 
Ewyos,  Monmouthshire,  which  in  tbndgnofEdwanllV.bMaaa 
tbe  secondary  estabUshmeot. 

Gloucester  possesses  match  works,  foundries,  marble  and 
slate  works,  saw-miUs,  chemical  works;  rope  works,  flour-mllibi 
maaufactodet  of  railway  wagons,  enginea  and  agiicultunil 
implement*,  and  boat  and  ^ip-buildlng  yards.  Gkntcester 
was  declared  a-port  in  iS$i.  The  Berkeley  canal  was  opened  In 
tiij.  The  Gloucester  conal-horbour  and  that  at  SharpncM  on 
Ihe  Severn  are  managed  by  a  board.  Principal  import*  are 
limber  and  grain;  and  exports,  coal,  mlt,  iron  and  bridksi 
Tbe  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries  la  the  Severn  are  valuable. 
The  tidal  bore  in  the  fiver  attains  iu  jeztreme  height  jast  bdow 
the  dly,  and  sometimes  surmounu  the  wdr  in  the  .western 
branch  the  river,  afiecting  the  stream  up  to  Tcwkcabwy  kx^ 
Tbe  parllamoiUry  boiouiJi  fdunn  one  member.  31m  dty  b 
goveraed  by  a  anjm;  10  aldcmco  aod  30  cotmdDon. .  Area, 
2315  acres. 

History. — ^Tbe  traditional  exbtence  «f  a  British  settknienf 
at  Gk>ucester  (Cer  Glow,  Gkaweoitre,  Cleu<xstre)  b  set 
coafirmed  by  any  direct  evidence,  but  Gk>uccster  was  the  Roman 
munidpality  or  foUnia  of  Gaum,  founded  by  Ncrva  {hJ>,  96-^)1 
Puts  of  the  walls  can  be  traced,  and  many  remains  and  coins 
have  been  found,  though  inscriptions  (as  b  frequently  the  case 
in  Britoin]  are  somewhat  scarce.  Its  situation  on  a  navigahl* 
river,  and  the  fotudation  in  68t  of  tbe  abbey  of  St  Peter  by 
>Cthelrcd  favoured  the  growth  of  the  town;  and  before  tbe 
Conquest  Gloucester  was  a  borougb  governed  1^  a  portreeve 
with  a  castle  which  was  frequently  a  royal  residence,  and  a  mint. 
The  first  overierd,  Earl  Codwine,  was  succeeded  neariy  a  century 
later  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gk>uce3ler.  Henry  II.  granted  tbe  first 
charier  in  1155  which  gave  the  burgesses  tbe  same  liberties 
as  the  dtiaeas  of  London  and  Winchester,  aad  a  second  chaner 
of  Henry  II.  gave  Ihem  freedom  of  passage  on  tbe  Severn.  The' 
first  charier  was  confirmed  in  1 1 94  by  lUchanl  I.  Tbe  privileget 
af.the  borough  were  greatly  extended  by  the  charter  of  J^a 
(laoo)  which  gave  freedom  from  toU  throughout  ibe  kin^loa 
and  from  pleading  outside  the  borough.  Subsequent  chart  m 
were  numerous.  Gloucester  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III. 
in  t483,  the  town  being  made  a  county  in  itself..  Tbb  charter 
was  omfimwd  in  14S9  and  is'ro,  and  other  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion were  received  by  ClpncestcrJwm  EUwbrthla  1360^  JanmL 
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In  1604,  Charles  I.  la  1616  tnd  Chailea  n.  ia  1671.  Tbc 
chartered  port  of  Gloucester  dttes  from  1580.  Gloucester 
returned  two  nembcts  to  parliatncnt  from  1175  to  1885,  since 
when  it  hu  been  reprcsehted  by  one  member.  A  Kveo  days' 
bir  Irom  the  >4th  of  June  wu  gnntcd  by  Edward  L  in  1301, 
and  JaiSes  I..  licensed  fairs  on  the  35th  of  March  and  the  tfth 
of  November,  and  fairs  under  these  grants  KM  stiB  held  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  April  and  Jaly  and  the  last  Saturday  in 
November.  The  fair  now  held  or  the  sStli  <A  September  was 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  in  t  »7.  A  market  on  Wednes- 
day existed  In  the  reign  of  John,  was  confirmed  by  charter  in 
ti37  and  b  stiQ  held.  The  Iron  trade  of  Gloucester  dates  from 
before  the  Conquest;  tanning  was  carried  on  before  the  rdgn  <rf 
Richard  III.,  pin-nuUng  «td  IwH-founding  were  fntroduced 
in  the  t6th,  and  the  long-existiBg  coal  trade  became  iiiq>orunt 
in  the  iSth  century.  The  dolb  trade  flourished  from  the  lith 
to  the  i6tb  century.  The  sea-borne  tnde  in  earn  and  wine 
extsteil  before  the  rdgo  of  Ricbard  I. 

See  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Jtenrit  As  C*r«mMM  0»KWfar. 
(CloucflNcr,  iSft^t  VteUria  CnmtyMisUeyiCbniaHttiliirt. 

OUmCBSTER.  t  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essei  otunty, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  beautifully  utuatcd  on  Cape  Aon. 
Pop.  (1890)  i4fist;  (1900)  i^>>i.  of  whom  876S  were  foteigB- 
bofn,  including  4588  En^ish  Caaaifiias,  800  French  Canadians, 
O65'  Iridi,  453  Finns  and  594  n>nuguese;  (iqio  census) 
34,398  Arcs,  S3'6  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  fr  hiaine 
railway  and  by  a  steamboat  line  to  Boston.  The  surface  is 
sterile,  naked  and  rugged,  with  M6,  rocky  ledges,  and  a  most 
fricturesque  shore,  the  beauties  of  which  have  made  it  k  favourite 
summer  resort,  much  frectuented  by  anisti.  Included  within 
the  dty  borders  are  several  villages,  of  which  the  prindp*l  one. 
also  known  as  GkHiccster,  has  a  deep  and  commodious  t>ariwur. 
Among  the  other  villages,  all  summer  resorts,  are  Annisquam, 
bay  View  and  Magnolia  (so  called  from  the  UagHolio  ^auca, 
urtiich  grows  wDd  thcre.'this  being  probably  lu  most  Doriherfy 
habitat) ;  Dear  Magnolia  are  Rafe's  Chasm  (60  ft.  deep  and  6- 10  ft . 
wide)  and  Nortnan's  Woe.thesccneof  the  wreck  of  the  "He^>eni»" 
(which  has  only  tradition  as  a  basis),  celebrated  in  Longfellow's 
poem.  There  is  sAme  slight  general  commerce — in  1909  the 
Imports  wvre  valued  at  $130,098;  the  exports  at  $7853— 
but  the  principal  buribcv  la  filling,  and  has  been  since  early 
nrfonia)  days.  The  pursuit  of  cod,  mackcicl,  Iterring  and 
halibut  fills  up,  with  a  winter  coasting  trade,  the  round  of 
Ibe  year.  In  this  indldtry  Glouccsler  is  the  most  important 
place  In  the  United  States;  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  ports  of  tbe  world.  Most  of  the  adult  moles  are  engaged 
in  It.  The  "  catch  "  was  valued  in  1895  at  $3,111,985  and  in 
190S  at  $3,377,330.  The  organization  of  tbe  industry  has 
nndergoM  many  tnnsfonnaiions,  but  a  nouble  feature  b  the 
letteral  pt»ctioe'  feudally  since  modem  methods  have  necessi- 
tated larger  vessels  and  mon  costly  gear,  and  correspondingly 
greater  caphal — of  profit-shariiig;  aJl  the  crew  entering  on  that 
ba^  and  not  Independently.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  fisheries..  The  total  factoiy  product 
In  t90j  was'valued  at  $6,^10,9X4,  of  ndilch  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fish  represented  $4,068,571,  and  glue  represented 
$751,003.  An  industry  of  con^dmble  importance  is  the 
quarrying  of  the  beautiful,  dark  Cape  Ann  granite  that  undalies 
tbe  city  and  all  ifaeenvtrora. 

Gloucester  harbour  was  pnbaUy  noted  by  Charoirialn  (as 
La  Beauport),  and  a-temporary  settlement  was  made  by  English 
fishermen  sent  out  by  the  Dorchester  Company  of  "  merchant 
adventurers  "  in  tftaj-ilds;  some  of  these  settlen  returned 
to  Engbtbd  in  t6»s,  ud  othoi,  with  Roger  Cmut,  the  gOvemor, 
lemoved  to  what  b  now  Sttan.*  PmnaneBt  KtdenwBt  ante- 
dated 1639  at  least,  and  in  1641  the  township  was  incorporated. 
From  G^mrid's  voyages  onward  the  extnordinary  abundance 
of  cod  about  C^>e  Ana  was  well  luiown,  and  thmigh  the  first 

■  According .  to  some  authoritlM  Pringle)  a  few  lettlen 
remained  on  the  site  of  Gloucester,  the  permanent  settleiocni  thus 
dating  from  1629  to  1615:  U  this,  ho^TVer,  there  is  do  proof,  and 
tint  eoBtcavy  Opinioa  tf  the  one  genmBy  held. 


settlen  charactensticaBy  cnoogh  tried  to  Uvc  by  farming,  thqr 
speedily  became  perforce  a  sea-faring  folk.  The  active  pnrinltdl 
fishing  as  an  industry  may  be  dated  as  beginning  about  170a; 
for  then  began  voyages  beyond  Cape  SaUe.  Voyages  to  the 
Grand  Banks  began  about  1741.  Mackerel  was  a  idativdy 
unimportant  catch  until  about  iSii,  and  nnce  then  has  bcea 
an  important  but  unstable  letum;  halibut  fishing  has  bccQ 
vigorously  pursued  smce  about  1836  and  herring  since  aboot 
1856.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Independence  Glouccsla; 
whose  fisheries  then  employed  about  600  men,  was  second  t» 
Marblehead  is  a  fishlng-porL  The  war  destroyed  the  fisheria, 
whkh  steadily  dedised,  readiing  thdr  lowest  ebb  from  Uto  to 
iS4a  Meanwhile  fordgn  commerce  hod  greatly  expanded 
The  <!bd  take  had  supported  in  the  18th  century  an  eUensive 
trade  with  Bilbao,  Usbon  and  tbe  West  Indies,  and  thon^ 
changed  in  nature  with  the  decline  of  tbe  Bank  fineries  afur 
tlie  War  of  Independence,  it  continued  U^ge  through  the  &nt 
quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Throughout  more  than  hoU  of 
titt  same  century  oho  Gloucester  carried  on  d  varied  aai 
niluable  trade  with  Surinam,  bake  being-  the  chief  article  <f 
export  and  molasses  and  sugar  the  prindpal  impcsiv  "  IndiB 
Square  "  remains,  a  memento  of  a  bygone  day.  About  1850  (he 
fisheries  revived,  especially  after  1&60,  under  the  infiuncc  oi 
better  prices,  improved  methods  aitd  the  discovtzy  of  nee 
grounds,  becoming  again  tbe  chief  economic  interest;  and  linot 
that  time  the  village  of  Cloucestct  has  choired  from  a  picturesque 
hamlet  to  a  tairly  modem,  though  still  quaint  and  somewhat 
foreign,  settlement  Gasoline  boau'  were  introduced  in  1900. 
Ship-buildiBg  is  awother  industry  of  thepttst.  The  first  "schooner" 
was  launched  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  From  1830  to  1907,  776 
vesseta  and  5341  lives  were  lust  in  the  fisheries,  but  the  Ion  of 
hfe  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  llie  use  erf  better  vessels  and  by 
in^mved  methods  «f  fishing.   Gloucester  became  a  dty  in  1S74. 

Gloucester  life  has  been  cclrtirated  in  many  books;  among  otbm 
in  I^lif^beih  Stuart  Plielpa- Watd's  Sintaiitf  Life  and  OU  Maifi 
I'aradiif.  in  Rudyaid  Kipling's  CapUiM  Cottragtout,  and  in  Jamn 
B.  Conn<jlly-h  Out  o/  Cinuctiter  (l9oaJ,  Th*  Deep  Sea's  Tott  (19OS), 
and  Tlie  Crested  Seas  (1907). 

Si-c  J .  I.  Babeon,  HUury  of  Oe  Tmit  cf  GtoMtsttr  (GleiKCftcr, 
i860;  wia  MplM  wtf  i4d«M$M,  00. 


1876.  1891):  aod 
(GlouceMff, 


lay.-). 

OLODCBSTBR  CTTT.  a  dty  of  Camden  county,  New  Jney, 
U.S.A.,  OB  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Philadc^ia.  PofL 
(1890)  6s'^>  A840,  of  whom  1094  were  foidgn-boin; 

(t90^  8oss;  (1910)  9461.  '  The  dty  is  served  by  the  West 
jeney  ft  Seashore  and  the  Atlantic  City  railways,  and  by  feny 
to  Philadelphia,  of  wfaidi  It  is  a  residential  suburb.  Among 
its  manufactures  are  incandescent  gas-bumeta,  rugs,  cotton 
yams,  boats  and  drills.  Hie  muidcipality  owns  and  opepUts 
the  water  worics.  It  was  near  tbe  wis  of  Gloucester  City  that 
tbe  Dutch  in  1613  planted  tbe  short-lived  colony  of  Fort  Nassso^ 
the  first  European  settlement  on  the  Delaware  river,  but  it  «u 
DOC  untH  after  tbc  arrival  of  Engli^  Quakers  on  tbe  Dckwan, 
in  1677,  that  a  pcrmuent  tettlonent,  at  fint  called  Azwaani^ 
waaesUbliibeilontbeKtaoftlMpTCsendty.  Thiswassnmyed 
and  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1689.  During  the  War  of  ludependencc 
tbe  place  was  frequently  occu[ned  by  troops,  and  a  number  of 
sUrmiBbes  were  fmight  in  iu  vicinity.  Tbe  most  noted  of  these 
was  a  siicetMfnl  attadt  upon  a  delacfament  of  Henians  on  the 
15th  of  Novmiber  1777  by  American  troopa  under  the  command 
of  General  Lafayette.  In  186S  Gloucester  City  was  chartered 
as  a  diy<  In  Camden  county  ttftre  is  a  township  named 
Gloucestek  (pop.  in  1905,  1300),  incorporated  in  1798,  aod 
originally  uidwliag  tilt  preimt  townihiti  of  Clemeoton  and  |«iu 
of  the  pretmt  lownthips  of  Watsrfird,  Union  and  Winslow. 

GLOUCESTERSIflRi;  a  county  of  the  west  inidhnds  d 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Worcestershire,  N.E.  by  WarwidcsUre, 
E.  by  OzfordsUre,  S.E.  by  Bccksbire  and  Wiltshire,  S.  by 
Somerset,  and.W.  by  Uoamonth  and  Herefordshire.  Its  ana 
is  1 143-3  sq.  The  oatUMh  very  irregular,  but  three  physcil 
diviuons  arc  wdl  nariMd— the  bills,  the  vale  and  the  fortiL 
(i)  Tbe  fiiit  (tbe  wucre  pm.of  tbe  ornKKfi  U«  anoif  the 
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tplands  of  rtie  Cotteswold  Iinis  (f.v.),  whose  wenwatd  tact  b 
aUne  of  heights  of  an  average  elevation  of  700  ft.,  bat  exceeding 
1000  ft.  at  some  points.  This  line  bisects  the  county  from 
S.W.  to  N.E,  The  watershed  between  the  Tbames  and  Seveni 
Ta&eys  Ires  dose  to  it,  so  that  CloucesteiShire  lochides  Humes 
Head  ftself,  in  the  south-east  near  Grencester,  and  moat  c4  the 
upper  feeders  of  the  Thames  which  jc^  the  main  stream,  from 
namnr  and  picturesque  valleys  on  the  mrth;  (i)  The  western 
Cotteswold  line  ovcHoelcs  a  rich  valley,  that  of  the  lower  Severn, 
usually  spoken  of  as  "  The  Vale,"  or,  in  two  dfv^ns,  as  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  and  the  vale  of  Berkeley.  This  great  river 
receives  three-  famous  tributariea  dfirlng  its  course  through 
doucestershire.  Near  Tewkesbury,  on  the  northern  border, 
the  Avon  joins  it  on  the  left  and  forms  the  county  boundary 
for  4  in.  This  fs  the  river  known  variomly  as  the  Upper, 
Woicestenhire,  Warwickshire,  Stratford  or  Shakespeare's  Avon, 
which  descends  a  lovely  pastoral  valley  tfaroogh  the  counties 
named.  It  is  to  l>e  distinguished  from  the  Btistol  Avon,  which 
files  as  an  eastward  flowing  stream  of  the  Cotteswolds,  in  the 
southeast  of  Gloucestershire,  sweeps  southward  and  westward 
through  Wiltshire,  pierces  the  hills  thrott^  ■  narrow  valley 
which  becomes  a  wooded  gorge  where  the  Clifton  suspendon 
bridge  crosses  It  bdow  Bristol,  and'enters  the  Severn  estuary 
at  Avenmouib.  For  17  m.  from  its  mouth  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,  and  for  8  m.  H  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  waterways  in  the  kingdom, 
connecting  the  port  of  Bristol  with  the  sea.  The  third  great 
tribnlaiy  of  the  Severn  li  the  Wye.  From  its  mouth  in  the 
cstnary,  8  m.  N.  of  that  of  the  Briitd  Avon,  It  foms  the  county 
boundary  for  16  m.  northward,  and  above  this,  over  two  short 
mcbes  of  its  beautiful  winding  coune,  it  b  again  the  boundary 
(3)  Between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  lies  a  beautiful  and  historic 
tract,  the  forest  of  Dean,  wUch,  unlike  the  majoritr  of  English 
lorests,  maintaini  its  lAdent  character.  Oktaecstershlre  has 
thus  a  ahaie  in  the  courm  of  five  of  the  moat  famous  of  English 
rivers,  and  covcra  two  (rf  the  taoA  intaesting  pfayrical  distrlcu 
in  the  country.  The  iahior  riven  of  the  omirty  are  never  long. 
Tbc  vale  b  al  no  point  witfaia  the  county  wider  than  34  m.,  and 
so  does  not  permit  the  formation  of  any  coosideTabte  tributary 
to  tbe  $evem  from  the  Dean  Ifilli  on  tlie  one  hand  or  the 
Cotteswolds  on  the  other.  The  Leadon  rises  east  of  Hereford, 
forms  part  of  the  north-western  boimdsty,  and  joins  the  Severn 
Bear  Ghmcoter,  wcterit^  tbe  vale  of  Glottcester,  the  nonhem 
put  of  the  vak.  la  tlis  aouAen  part,  the  vale  of  Beiketey, 
tbe  Stroudwater  travetaes  a  natiow,  picturesque  and  populous 
valley,  and  the  Lftf  le  Avon  flews  past  the  town  of  Berkeley, 
joining  the  Sevtra  estuary  on  the  left.  Tbc  Frome  runs  south- 
ward  to  tbe  Bristol  Avon  at  Bnstd.  The  principal  nortbem 
feeders  of  tbe  Thames  are  tbe  Chum  (regarded  by  tome  as 
properfy  the  headwater  <^  tbe  nudn  river)  rising  in  the  Seven 
Springs,  in  the  hills  above  Chritenham,  and  forming  the  southern 
county  boundary  near  itsjunction  with  tbe  Thames  at  Cricklade; 
the  Coin,  a  noteworthy  trout-stream,  jdning  above  Lechlade, 
and  the  Lecb  (forming  part  of  tbe  eastern  eotuty  bonndary) 
Joining  bdow  thosametown;  whUe  from  the  east  of  the  county 
there  pass  into  Oxfordshire  tbe  Windrush  and  tbe  Evenlode, 
much  larger  streams,  i&ing  among  tbe  bUe  uptandi  ct  tbe 
nortbem  Cotteswolds. 

Cwfoty.— No  county  ia  England  hasa  gieater  variety  of  geological 
formaiioos.  The  pte-Cambnan  it  represented  by  the  £neis*ic  roclu 
at  (he  (outh  nut  of  the  Malvern  HUU  and  by  Brits  at  Huntley. 
At  Damory,  CbarBeld  and  Woodford  1*  a  patctt  of  areenuone,  the 
came  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Upper  Sihiriao  baiin  of  Tortworth.  in 
which  are  t  he  Mdest  stiatified  rocks  of  tbe  count  y.  Of  these  the  Upper 
Llandovcfy  is  the  dominant  stratum,  exposed  near  Damoty  mOL 
MicklewDod  chaie  wd  Purton  pauase.  wrapping  round  the  base  a 
Rlay  and  Huntley  UUs,  and  r^ppearing  in  tbe  vale  d  Woolbopc. 
The  Wenlock  limcstoac  fa  tmmi  at  Falfield  mill  and  Whltfidd. 
and  quarried  forbuminKat  hCay  hill.  The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  or 
niudstonea  are  seen  at  Berkeley  and  Punon,  where  the  upper  pan 
n  probably  Aymestry  tlmettone.  The  Kries  of  ssndy  tnaln  and 
sandMones  which,  as  Downton  sudstones  and  Ledbury  shite, 
fama  transition  to  the  Old  Red  Saadstone  are  quarritd  at  Dvotock- 
Thc  "  Old  Red  "  itself  occurs  at  Beritcl^,  Tortworth  CiccB,  Thom- 
buy,  aad  several  placas in  tbe  BriMlcoal-Bekl.  ia antidiaal  folds 


forming  htIT?.  Tt  form^  alw  the grtlWtlMtmiMf  frvm  Rn«s  to 
Moniniiinli  and  from  IJyniock  to  MSaSBg^ffBrnU,  Blakeney. 
Ac.,  viiihin  which  is  tbc  CarboniferOlilitnffS  twWiit.  It  is  cut 
throuKh  by  the  Wye  from  Monmouth  to  Wodaafen.  llits  formation 
is  over  8000  ft.  thicfc  In  the  forest  of  Dean.  The  Bristol  aad  Foml 
Csrhomrcroui  basins  Ke  within  the  svncliiul  folds  of  tbe  Otd  Red 
Sandstone;  and  tbnEli  the  seam*  of  coal  have  not  yet  been  core* 
latrd,  they  fliM  MlvrjMBn  once  continuous,  as  fuitber  appears  from 
thi-  existenec'tf  m  latiennlediate  basin,  recent^  inei^e^  under  the 
Severn.  The  lower  limcatonc  shales  are  50D  ft.  thick  in  the  Brfftdf 
arr3  and  only  Ifisin  the  forcst.  richly  [oaailifcrous  and  famous  fw 
thr:'ir  bone  bed.  The  grrac  marine  series  known  as  tbe  Mountain 
Limcslone.  formine  the  walls  of  the  grand  aorgcs  of  the  Wye  and 
Avon,  over  1000  ft.  thick  in  the  tatter  district,  but  only  4S0  tn  the 
former,  where  it  yields  the  brown  hematite  In  pockets  So  largely 
worked  for  iron  even  from  Roman  times.  It  la  much  used  too  fw 
Hdic  and  r<xid  metal.  Above  this  comes  the  Millstone  Grit,  well  seen 
at  lirandnn  hill,  where  it  is  looo  ft.  in  thickness,  though  but  455 
in  the  forest.  On  iliis  rt^t  ihi-  Coal  Measures,  consisting  in  ihc 
Briilol  (nA-i  of  two  yriat  'i  ri<  ■.,  the  lower  3O0O  ft.  thick  »iih  ^(1 
wims.  the  up^-r  ^on.!  ft.  \\\:h  22  scums.  9  of  which  mrli  2  fi.  in 
Ihickntis,  Thc^c  C"ti  ^ftii  .i  nro  .separated  by  over  1700  It.  of  hard 
sandstone  (IVun.int  (irit).  con(,Mriin^  only  5  coal-seams.  In  the 
Forest  eoal-fit-IJ  llie  wlmi;'  -•■ri.-s  iv  lu't  j'.nxi  (t.  lliict,  uiiti  but  I5 
•ennii.  At  UunliMm  Down  a  iJoloniii ic  con^lomcrati',  o[  ihe  .ige 
known  as  Keiipcr  or  Upper  Trias,  t<  -\'  iitifonl'"rm,-blv  on  the  cdpes 
of  the  Palaeo/oie  rocks,  ami  is  cviilmily  a  ..hure  di  (HJf-il,  yirldmg 
dinoiaurian  remains.  Above  the  Kcujjcr  cl.i^s  come  the  Pcnarth 
be<Is,  of  which  classical  sections  occur  at  Westbury.  AnstiJIc.  The 
•cries  consists  of  my  maris,  bbefc  paper  shales  eoritanulC  (Mich 
pyrites  and  a  celiwated  bone  bed.  the  Calham  landneeakMUtb 
and  the  White  Uh  BnMSIWie,  yietdwg  ffatrM  LiataU^*til>^mim 
Rhdtikim.  ThMlsijiet'^Over  Bigvem  is  maioly  of  KeatWlfljlE 
The  whtrfe  valtoT  (SOuoesfer  b  occupied  by  (he  next  lornun^^lw 
Lias,  a  warm  iea  deposit  of  clays  and  clayey  limestones.  charscteraiM 
bw  ammonitMj  belemnites  and  deantic  saurians.  At  its  base  It 
(fii-  insect-bcanng  limestone  bed.  The  pastures  producing  Gloucemf 
ch'Tse  are  on  the  clays  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  more  calcaivoM 
Mi<l'lle  Lias  or  rnarlr^tone  forms  hillocks  flanking  the  Oolite  escarp- 
mi  rit  of  the  Cotteswolds,  as  ai  Wotton-under-EdgeandChurchdown. 
The  Cotteswolds  consiM  of  the  i;ri'at  limestone  series  of  the  Lower 
Oolite.  At  the  base  is  a  trari-iiii;n  of  sands,  30  to  40  ft.  thick, 

Wft!  devi:!iipe(l  at  N.iilswottli  and  Fr(«i;stcr.  Leckhampton  hill  is 
a  1  yi)ic:il  si  i  tinn  of  the  Lower  Ooliu-,  where  ihe  sands  arc  capped  by 

?l  ft.  of  a  remarkable  pea  K'it.  Ahivc  lliis  arc  147  ft.  of  frcTtlonc, 
ft.  of  oolite  m.irl,  34  ft.  of  upp<T  Irocitone  and  38  ft,  of  ragstone. 
he  l■aill^v^ick  sir.ne  belongs  tn  lower  frcvstone.  Rttiinj;  on  the 
iaferior  Uuliic,  and  dipiiing  wiih  it  to  S.I".,  is  the  "  fuller's  earth." 
a  riibhly  lini<'-.l(ine  ,iIj<!IH  nvi  li.  thick.  throwiiiK  out  m.iny  of  llic 

KinKi  M  hit  h  (orm  (hp  head  waters  of  the  Thames.  Next  comes 
Crcii  or  n.irh  Ooliic,  a!  the  base  of  which  are  the  Slonesfield 
"  slate  "  bids,  quarric-d  fur  r.^jfui^;,  paling.  Ac., at  Seven  ha  mpton  and 
•liewhere.  I''roni  the  Great  Oohic  Alinchinha  mpton  stone  ia  obtained, 
and  at  its  top  is  about  40  ft.  of  flaegy  Oolite  with  bands  of  tSkf 
known  as  the  Potest  hfarbte.  Ripple  marks  are  abaadant  OWUM 
Bags;  in  fact  al]  Ihe  Oolitea  seem  to  have  been  near  AoK  tfia 
•hallow  wuKr,  much  of  the  limestoiw  being  merely  comminuted 
coral.   The  highest  bed  of  tbe  Lower  Oolite  Is  the  Coriibrash,  about 

aft.  of  rubble,  productive  in  com,  forming  a  narrow  belt  from 
dington  to  Fairford.  Near  the  latter  town  and  Lechlade  is  a 
small  tract  of  blue  OiJord  Ctayof  the  Middle  Oolite.  I  he  rouniy  h.is 
■0  higher  Secondary  or  Tertiary  rocks;  but  the  IJij.iicmary  MTiia 
is  represented  by  much  ouiibern  drift  gravel  in  ttie  v«le  and  Over 
Severn,  by  accumulations  of  OoUtle  detritus,  including  post-Glacial 
extinct  mammalian  remains  on  the  flankaof  tbeConcswolds.and  by 
nibmcfged  forests  extending  from  Sharpness  to  Gloucester. 

ApwiUme. — The  climate  is  mild.  Between  three-quarters  and 
•cven.eightlu  of  the  total  area  U  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  some 
four^eventks  ia  in  permanent  pasture.  Wheal  is  the  chief  gntn 
crop.'  Ia  the  vale  the  deep  rich  ttlack  and  red  loamy  soil  t*  wcH 
acfc^Xed  for  puturage,  aoda  rot^  mild  climate  favours  the  irowih 
of  giaiaes  and  root  crops.  The  cattle,  save  on  the  frontier  oiHere- 
forddiire,  are  mostly  inorlhoms,  of  which  many  are  fed  lor  distant 
markets,  and  many  reared  and  kept  for  dairy  purpoios.  -  The  rich 
■lai^  tract  of  the  vale  of  Berkeley  produces  the  famous  "  double 
Gloucester  "  cheeaem,  aad  the  vale  In  aeneral  has  long  been  edebraicd 
for  cheese  and  butter.  The  vale  ofGlaucestw  la  tbe  chief  gmin^ 
growiiV  district.  Turuipa,  Ac.,  oocapy  about  thsee-fourths  M'tba 
men  crop  acre^.  potatoes  occupying  only  about  a  twelfth.  A 
feature  of  the  cannty  is  its  apple  and  par  eidwrds,  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  ckSer  and  peiry,  adilch  at*  attached  to  nearly  every 
farm.  The  CotHswold  district  fa  cenipamtivdy  banvn  tseeept  \m 
the  valleys,  bM  it  baa  bean  hnwus  since  the  isth  century  for  tbe 
breed  of  sheep  named  after  it.  Oats  and  barley  are  here  tbe  ohM 

"*SJ«r  f  adiufrtM.— The  manufa^ure  of  woollen  cloth  foUowed  upon 
the  early  success  in  sheep-farming  among  the  COtteswolda  This 
industry  is  not  confined  to  the  hiH  country  or  even  to  Ckvocestenhire 
itNtf  in  the  west  of  Enitaad.  The  dtseription  of  cloth  pruiclpally 
mannfactured  Is  broadcloth,  dressed  with  teaJcs  to  pwduce  «  short. 
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close  lup  on  the  face,  and  made  of  all  iludct  of  colour,  but  ctiicR/ 
bUtl;,  blue  and  icarltl.  Tli.  i.-ii,  <unuf  ijf  ilic  iiiduilij'  lie» 
in  jnd  ac  tbc  foot  of  the  ^<>u[1i->.i  <■  rn  Cotus^nIiU.  Siruud  iht 
CCnire  (or  a  number  oi  ni^tiul.i.  lunii^  vilLt;i.s,  .in<l  Miuih-uu^I  ij 
thUare  Wotton-under-EdiiC.  Nutili  Nililty  jnd  uUli.[^.  jMai  liim-r/ 
and  toob,  paper,  furniture,  pouury  :uul  ^;lj:-a  .in-  ji^ii  prmlucctl, 
Ironitonc.  cby,  limcstoni:-  and  sjiid:.[ori<.'  arc  v-uiLtd.  and  ihl 
coal-fiflds  in  the  forest  of  Di-an  .in-  iiiinorunt.  Of  less  extent  is  iht 
field  in  ihc  south  of  the  county,  N.E.  of  Bri,-.lol.  Slrontiura  sulphate 
ii  dug  from  shallow  pits  in  the  red  mail  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire 

Communuations. — Railway  communications  are  provided  princi- 
pally by  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  companies.  Ot  the  Great 
WMtcnt  Uamt  tlu  laaia  line  cerves  BriMo)  from  London.  It  divide* 
U  .Briauif  ooe  (ectkm  aerviaK  the  ■outh-wertem  couatiea,  another 
Sootli  Wafca,  cmaiaK  beneath  the  Severn  by  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
4l  m.  in  lei^h,  a  ranarbabLe  ensinecrinE  work.  A  more  direct 
route,  by  thi*  tunod,  between  London  and  South  Wales,  is  provided 
by  a  line  from  Wootton  Bavett  on  the  ir^n  line,  running  north  ot 
Brittol  by  BadmintonandCliippiaKSodbuty.  Other  Grrat  VVi-sten 
Unci  arc  itiaC  from  Swindon  on  tke  aaul  Iwe,  by  the  Stroud  valley 
to  Gloucester,  crosBiw  the  Sevem  tbare,  oad  continuing  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  into  Wales,  with  bianciiet  nonh-weu  into  Hereford- 
■hire;  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  trunk  line,  croMinf  the  nonh-cast 
ot  the  county,  connected  with  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  by  ■ 
branch  through  the  Cottcswolds  from  Chipping  Norton  juncilmi; 
and  the  line  from  Cheltenham  by  Broadway  tn  lldiicylioiirni'. 
TIio  wcst-and -north  line  of  the  Midland  railway  iulLms  iliu  v.ili 
from  Itti^tol  by  GU>uccster  and  Cheltenham  with  a  liiunch  intu  ilic 
fiir.>l  I'f  Di-.m  by  Bcrkvlcy,  crossinjr  the  Severn  at  Sharpnes-s  by  l 
griMl  biiJiis'  I  jf*7  yds.  in  length,  witTi  J2  arches.  The  coal-fitlds  it 
the  lijinl  of  Dtan  arc  served  by  several  br.inth  lines.  In  the  north, 
Tcwkfsbury  is  firvnl  by  ,i  Midl.iiid  bt.irnh  from  Ashchureh  t» 
Malvtrn.  The  Midl.uiil  and  SdUlli-ni^t'.rii  Junction  railway  run* 
eail  and  south  from  Cheltenham  by  Circiiceslcr,  affording  com- 
municaiion  with  the  south  ot  England.  The  East  GlouceUer  line 
of  the  Great  Western  from  Orford  terminates  at  Fairford.  The 
Thanwi  and  Severn  canal,  rinng  to  a  nimmit  levd  in  the  tunnel 
tbioutb  the  Couewmlds  at  Sa^ierton,  i«  continued  from  Wallbridge 
(Sttqnd)  by  theSCroudwater  canal.and  ei ves  communication  bet weea 
tbe  two  great  rivt  rs.  The  Berkeley  Snip  Canal  (16^  m.)  connects 
the  port  of  Gloucester  with  its  outpcnrt  of  Sharpnen  on  Sev«m. 

Fopuluiion  and  Administration. — The  area  <u  tbe  ancient  county  ft 
ItS-l"^  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  S99>947  and  in  1901  of 
OJ4-729-  The  area  of  the  adminntraiivc  county  IS  805,482  acres.  The 
county  contains  38  hundreds.  The  municipal  boroughs  arc — Bristol, 
a  city  and  county  borough  (pop.  328,94s):  Cheltenham  (49.439): 
Giouceeter,  a  city  and  county  borough  (47,955) ;  Tewkesliurf 
(5419).  The  other  urban  districts  are — Awre  (1096),  Charlton  Kings 
(3806). Cirtrenestcr  {7536). Colcford  (2541).  KinKswood.on  theeasien 
Wtakirlsof  Bristol  (11,961),  Nailsworth  1303a).  Newnham  (1184), 
8tt>w.on-thL-\Vutd  (i,-,Wp|,  Siroud  (9'SJ).  Tcibiiry  ti'jSi^).  U\.-iliury- 
QB^Severn  (t^'^i).  VW  niantfer  of  small  .-im:ii'rit  nurkit  towns  i| 
lai^.  cspeLi.illy  in  the  suuthern  part  of  the  vjl>-.  on  the  oiitskirtl 
of  the  lori'.'.t,  and  among  the  foot  iiills  of  the  mulds.  1  how  in  the 
forest  district  are  mostly  connected  wiih  the  cojI  trade,  such  al 
Lyiincy  (3559),  besides  Awre  and  Colcford ;  and,  to  the  nortlt 
besides  Ncwnham.  Cinderford  and  Miichcldean.  South  from  Slrtiud 
there  are  Minchinhampton  (3737)  and  Nailsworth;  ne.ir  the  soulh- 

B stern  boundary  Tctbury  and  Marshfield;  Stonehousc  (1183), 
urslcy  (3372),  Wotlon-undcr-Edn  (1993)  and  Chipning  Sodbury 
■long  the  western  line  of  the  bills;  and  between  them  and  the 
Severn,  Beiiceley  and  Thombury  (asoa)-  Among  the  uplands  of  tht 
Ctxtciwolds  there  aic.no  tmnu,  aad  villiaes  are  few,  ba  t  ifl  tbe  tast  of 
the  county,  in  the  upper  Thames  basin,  tGere  are,  b^des  Qrcncest  er, 
Pairlord  on  the  Coin  and  LechlMle,  chtae  to  tbe  head  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Thames  itaeU.  Far  up  in  tbe  Lech  valley,  mnoteifroia 
railway  communication,  n  Nofthlcach,  OBM  »«mt:poitiMMMiM 
on  the  Oxford  and  Cheltenham  mad.  In  tlw  narth-eattaraStowoo- 
the- Wold,  standing  high,  and  Moreton-in-t he- Marsh  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Evenlode.  In  a  northern  pcolon^gation  of  the  county, 
almost  detached,  is  Chipping  Campden.  Wmchcomb  (1699)  lic> 
6  m.  N.E.  of  Cheltenham.  In  the  north-west,  Newcnt  (34S5)  is  tht 
eidy  coBsidenbte  town.  Gloucestcrshnv  b  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and 
Mixes  are  beU  at  GloucMtcr.  It  ha«  one  court  af  quarter  sessions, 
and  H  divided  Into  34  petty  tesakntal  divisions.  The  bonxight 
of  Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  lave  iMiwaK  CDOunissionl 
of  the  peace  and  court*  of  qoaricr  sessions.  Therr  are  399  civil 

fiirishea.  Gloucestershire  ts  principally  in  the  diocese  (rf  Ghmccster. 
ut  part  is  in  that  of  Bristol,  and  small  parts  In  those  of  Worcester 
and  Oxford.  There  are  40B  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  disttktt  wholly 
or  in  nart  within  the  county.  There  are  five  parliamentary  divisions, 
namely,  Tewkesbury  or  northern,  Cirenceste  r  or  eastern,  Sttoud  Of 
mid,  Thornbury  or  southern,  and  Fort^t  ul  U^an,  (,irh  retuminf 
one  member.  The  county  also  includes  tin-  bur.inKli^  nf  (iloiicester 
Ma  Cheltenham,  each  returning  one  member  ,  .niid  ilie  griMiir  part 
of. the  borough  of  Bristol,  which  returns  lour  members, 
^  >  fTulffry.— Tb«  EnsUsb  copqueit  ol  tbe  Severn  valley  beean  ia 


capture  of  CiKBceiter,  CkHKoter  tod  Sath.  Tite  Hidccu  irta 
occupiedtbetlisttia  were  «  Wot  Sazoo  tnbe,  but  their  leniioty 
bad  become  a  dcpeodeocy  oi  Merda  ia  the  }ib  century,  sod 
vai  DoL  brought  under  West  Suon  dominioo  until  the  9th 
cenlury.  No  importuit  MUkniefita  were  raade  by  the  Dskc 
in  the  disUicL  CteuceUenUie  probably  origiitated  as  a  (hire 
in  the  lolh  century,  «a4  *  meotioDed  by  name  in  the  Anflo. 
Saxon  Cbronide  la  toi6.  Towards  tbe  clow  ti  tbe  nth  ceuuty 
tbe  boundarici  were  readjusted  to  include  Winchcomb,  bitbcttB 
ft  county  by  itielf  ,aodat  tbeaftme  time  the  forett  dtuhct  between 
tbe  Wye  and  tbe  Severn  was  added  to  Cloucestenhiic  The 
diviaioDi  of  the  county  for  ft  long  titoe  reiaaincd  very  ""o-hW, 
ftnd  the  thirty-nine  Inmdiedc  mentioned  in  tbe  Domead^ySunngr 
and  the  thirty-one  huodredi  of  tbe  Hundred  S«Ut  of  1174  dite 
very  widely  in  name  and  eitcnt  both  f  ron  each  other  and  ftea 
tbe  twenty-eight  hundceda  of  tbe  preseot  day. 

Gloucestershire  lonncd  part  of  Barold'a  coildom  at  the  tine 
ot  tlw  Norman  invasion,  but  it  offered  slight  resistance  to  the 
Conqueror.  In  the  wars  of  Stephen's  reign  the  cause  ot  the 
empress  Maud  was  supported  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  who  had 
rebuilt  tbe  castle  at  Btiiul,  and  the  castles  at  Gloucester  and 
Cirencester  wecc  also  ganii«aed  00  her  bcbaU.  In  the  baroat' 
war  of  tbe  reign  o(  Henry  HI.  Gloucester  wu  ganiioned  lot 
Simon  de  Montforti  but  was  captured  by  Priiwe  Edward  in  1 16s, 
in  which  year  de  Montfoa  was  slain  at  Eveshani.  Bristol  lad 
Gloucester  actively  supported  tbe  Yorkist  cause  during  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses.  In  the  idigious  struf^es  of  the  i6tb  ceaiury 
Gloucester  showed  strong  Protestant  sympathy,  and  in  ibc 
reign  of  Mary  Bishop  Hooper  was  sent  to  Gloucester  to  be  burst 
as  ft  warning  to  tbe  county,  while  the  same  Puritan  lesniap 
induced  tbe  county  to  support  the  Parlianientftry  caoie  in  the 
dvil  war  of  tbe  ijtb  century.  In  164}  Bristol  aad  Cireaonttr 
were  captured  by  the  Royalists,  but  tbe  Intler  was  reoovcred 
in  the  same  year  and  Brii^tol  in  1645.  Gloucester  was  garriioaed 
for  the  parliament  throughout  tbe  struggle. 

On  the  subdivision  of  the  M^ian  diocese  ia  6S0  tbe  peater 
part  of  modern  GloucestenUre  was  included'  In  the  diocfie  ei 
Worctater,  and  shortly  after  the  Omquest  constituted  tbe  ardb- 
deaconry  of  Gloucester,  which  in  1390  comprised  the  dcantrics 
of  Campden,  Stow,  CitcDcester,  Fairford,  Wincbcombe,  Stone- 
house,  Hawkesbury,  Bitton,  Bristol,  Durslcy  and  Gloaccstct. 
The  district  wast  of  Ibc  Severn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
parishes  in  the  deaneries  of  Ross  aad  Staunton,  contiitulad  the 
deanery  of  the  forest  within  tbe  archdeaconry  and  diocese  ef 
Hereford.  In  ijjs  the  deanery  of  Bit  ton  bad  been  absorbed 
in  that  of  Hawkesbury.  In  1541  tbe  dioccee  of  Gloucester  wai 
created,  its  boundaries  being  identical  with  those  ot  tbe  oounly. 
On  tbe  ereaion  of  Bristol  to  a  see  ia  1543  tbe  deanery  ol  Bristol 
was  transferred  from  Gloucester  to  that  diocese.  In  1836  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were  united;  tbe  archdeaconiy  of 
Bristol  vras  created  out  of  the  deancdes  of  Bristol,  Cireoceitfer, 
Fairfnd  and  Hawkesbory;  and  the  deanery  of  the  forett  wu 
transfened  to  tbe  archdeaconry  tt  Cloocester.  Ia  tSSi  tht 
archdeaconry  ot  Cirencester  was  constituted  to  include  Uk 
deaneries  of  Campden,  Slow,  N^thleach  north  and  south, 
Fairford  and  Ctreacestet.  In  1897  the  diocese  of  Bristol  wu 
recreated,  and  included  the  dcaaniea  of  Bristol,  Sta^Mon  tad 
Bitton. 

After  tbe  Conquest  very  eztenuve  lands  and  privileges  in  the 
county  were  acquired  by  the  church,  the  abbey  of  Cirencester 
alone  holding  seven  hundreds  at  fee-farm,  and  the  estates  ot  the 
principal  tay-tenanls  were  for  the  mott  part  Mitlying  pucdk 
of  b ironies  having  their  "  caput "  in  other  countlei.  Ibe  hrge 
estates  held  by  William  Fitz  Osbem,  earl  of  Hereft^,  escheated 
to  the  crown  on  the  rcbeUion  ot  his  son  Earl  Roger  in  io;4' 
1075,  The  Berkcleys  have  held  lands  in  Cloucestenhire  Iran 
the  lime  ot  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  tbe  families  of  BaMrt, 
Tracy,  Clifton,  Dennis  and  Poyntz  have  figured  prominenily 
in  the  annals  ot  Ihe  cotmty.  Gilbert  de  Qare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Richard  of  Cornwall  claimed  esteniive  lands  and  piivikiei 
in  tbe  shire  In  the  ijlh  century,  and  Simoa  de  Honttort  owned 
,  Minsterwortb  and  Rodley. 
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Brteti  wts  made  i  coabty  (n  149  J.  ta  t^i  lUcbanf  III. 
crested  doacettffr  ui  Independent  county,  adding  to  it  (he 
buodrcds  of  Dudston.  and  King's  Bsiton.  Hm  latter  were 
icunilcd  10  Gloocflstetihln  in  1673,  but  the  cities  of  Brbtd  sad 
Gtouecster  contlDucd  to  tank  as  Independtnt  counties,  with 
separalc  jurisdiclion,  county  rate  and  unus.  The  chief  officer 
of  the  forest  of  Deaa  was  the  warden,  who  was  generally  also 
consUUe  of  St  Biiavel  Castla.  The  first  Justic»4eat  ior  tbe 
beat  ma  bdd  at  Gkmeetter  Cutk  la  laSe.  tfao  bat  In  163$. 
Tbe  hundred  <rf  tbe  dochjr  <rf  Lancaster  is  witbin  tbe  Jutiadlctlott 
of  the  duchy  t>f  Lancaster  tor  cenain  purpoaes. 

The  physical  cbaractcristkt  of  the  three  natural  dlvidons  of 
CbMicestmbire  ban  giTea  rise  in  each  to  a  special  indoatry, 
n  already  indlcRted.  Tbe  foiest  district,  until  the  developnieBt 
of  tbe  Sussex  mines  In  tbe  i6tb  oenturir,  was  tbe  chief  iron- 
producing  area  of  tbe  kingdom,  the  mmes  having  been  worked 
In  Roman  limes,  while  the  almndance  of  timber  gave  rise  to 
oaraerous  tanneries  and  to  an  important  diip-bnilding  trade. 
Tbe  hill  district,  besldeafbiteiing  ai^cultural  poriults,  gradually 
absorbed  tlw  woollen  trade  from  the  Irfg  towns,  which  now 
devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  foreign  commerce.  Silk' 
weaving  was  introduced  in  the  17th  century,  and  was  especially 
prosperous  tn  the  Stroud  valley.  Tbe  abundance  of  clay  and 
building-stone  in  the  county  gave  rise  to  considerable  manu- 
laaures  of  brick,  tiles  and  pottery.  Numerous  minor  industries 
q>rang  up  in  the  ijtb  and  iStb  centuries,  such  as  flai-growlng 
and  tbe  manufacture  of  fdnt,  buttons,  Jace,  stockings,  rope  and 
ssdcloth. 

Gloucestershire  wu  first  represented  in  pariiament  In  1190, 
wbcn  It  returned  two  members.  Bristol  and  Gloucester  acquired 
representation  in  119;,  Cirencester  in  1571  and  Tewkesbury 
in  1610.  Under  tbe  Reform  Act  of  1831  the  county  returned 
four  members  in  two  divisions;  Bristd,  Gloucester,  Grencester, 
Stroud  and  Tewkesbury  returned  two  meml>ers  each,  and 
Cheltenham  returned  one  member.  The  act  of  186S  reduced  the 
representation  ofCircncesterandTewkesbury  to  oncmentbercadL 

AntiquUia. — The  cathedrals  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
nagnificrnt  abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury,  and  the  church  of 
(Hrencester  with  its  great  Perpendicular  porch,  are  described 
under  tbeir  separate  headings.  Of  the  abbey  of  Hayles  near 
Wtnchcomb,  founded  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1146, 
Btlle  more  than  the  fbundations  are  left,  but  these  have  been 
ocavatcd  with  great  care,  and  interesting  fragments  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Most  of  tbe  old  market  towns  hove  fine  parish 
dinrdies.  At  Decrhurst  near  Tewkesbury,  and  Clecve  near 
Cheltenham,  there  are  churdies  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  pre-NOrman  work  they  retain.  Tbe  Perpendicular  church 
at  Lecbladc  is  unusually  perfect;  and  that  at  Pairford  was 
built  (c.  1 500),  according  to  tradition,  to  contain  the  remarkable 
series  of  stained-glass  windows  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  tbe  Netherlands.  These  are,  however,  adjudged 
to  be  of  English  workmanship,  and  are  one  of  tbe  finest  series 
inlhecountry.  ThegreatDecorated  CalcotBaniisanintcresiing 
reiic  of  the  monastery  of  Kingswood  near  Tctbuiy.  The  castle 
at  Berkdey  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold.  Thorn* 
bury  Castle,  In  tbe  sane  dfittkt,  Is  s  fine  Tudwraln,  the  pre- 
tension of  whiA  evoked  the  Jealoasy  of  Cardinal  Woh^  against 
its  builder,  Edward  StaSord,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1521.  Near  Cheltenham  b  the  fine  isth-ccntury 
mansion  of  Southam  dela  Bere,  of  timber  and  stone.  Memorials 
of  the  de  la  Bere  family  q>peir  In  the  church  at  Cleeve.  The 
mansion  contains  a  tiled  floor  from  Hayles  Abbey.  Near 
Winchcomb  is  Sudeley  Castle,  dating  from  the  [5th  century, 
but  the  inhabited  portion  is  chiefly  Elizabethan.  The  chapel  is 
tbe  burial  (dace  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr.  At  Great  Badminton 
ia  tbe  mantion  and  vast  domain  of  the  Beanforta  (formerly  of 
tbe  Botclen  and  others),  on  the  Mutb-castem  boundary  of  tbe 
county. 

See  Fiictppfe  Cnntfy  HisUfy,  GlMie«$UntA$t  Sit  R.  Atkyns, 
The  AmaaU  nmd  Prtsenl  StaU  a  CioiueiUrthire  {London,  171a:  and 
cd..  London,  1768);  Samuel  Rudder,  <l  New  Hiilery  of  CUnonttrthir* 
(CbnKcater,  1779):  Ralpb  Bigland,  HUtorkal,  iTMMKitlaf  aad 


Gfirftlagieal  OBttttemt  tOoHm  te  Ae  Caknty  of  Oa^ceOer  (3  ralat, 
London,  iTOiJiTIiomuRudge,  Tht  Hiilory  of  ik*  CouiUyofGloiuatH 
b  vols.,  Glouceiter.  180^);  T.  D.  Fosbrafce  Aiitna  oiRfcoritM^ 
ManuicHpls  reipeeting  uU  CouMy  of  Gloueaterilfir*  fermmt  im  m 
Htslary  (l  vols.,  Gloucester,  1807);  LtMtub,  Ttta  and  SofUM  6t 
Mr  Diaitcl  of  the  Peasaitlry  of  ClonceilfriUrt  {LoDdoo.  lSTfi};  }.  D. 
Robertson,  Closiary  ofDiairci  and  Archaic  Wordt  of  Gloiitttltr 
ondon,  1S90}:  W.  Baiejcy  and  F.  A.  Hyelt,  Biblioerapktrt' 
anuiil  of  Gloacellerikire  (3  vols..  London,  1895-1897);  W.  H. 
Htitton,  By  Thames  and  Colsnold  fLoodoi^  1903).  Sec  also  Trans- 
aaions  tif  tit  Bristol  and  CbmeesltrMniJtldmmlotitat  SocUiy. 

flLOVB  (O.  Erig.  {/o/,  perhaps  connected  with  Gothic  U^a,  the 
palm  of  tbe  hand),  a  covering  for  tbe  hand,  conunonly  with  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  finger. 

The  use  of  ^vea  Is  of  high  antiquity,  and  apparently  was 
known  even  to  the  pre-historic  cave  dwcDers.  In  Homer 
LaCrtea  b  described  as  wearing  ^ovea  Oc«ptSat  fart  x<M) 
while  walking  in  his  garden  {Oi.  axiv.  ajo).  Herodotus  (vi. 
7 1)  tells  how  Leotychidcs  filled  a  glove  ix^ptt)  with  the  money 
he  received  u  a  bribe,  and  Xenophon  (Cyrs^.  vifi.  8. 17)  records 
that  tbe  Persians  wore  fur  gloves  having  separate  sheaths  for 
the  lingefB  (xttpiSas  laados  nX  ilacrvXiJApai).  Among  the 
Rom^s  also  there  are  occasional  references  to  tbe  use  of  iJoves. 
According  to  tbe  younger  Pliny  (£^.  iii.  5.  15)  the  secretary 
whom  bis  uncle  had  with  him  when  ascending  Vesuvius  wore 
gloves  {moHicat)  so  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  In  his  work 
by  tbe  cold,  and  Varro  (R,R.i.  55.1)  remariu  that  olives  gathered 
^tb  tbe  bare  fingers  are  bettn  than  tbose  gathered  with  gloves 
(JigUaMa  or  difffalia).  In  the  northern  countries  the  general 
ttse  of  ^ves  would  be  more  natural  than  in  tbe  south,  and  it 
b  not  wtthont  ^gnificance  that  the  most  common  medieval 
Latin  word  for  glove  (guatavs  or  vanttu.  Mod.  Fr.  tant)  is  of 
Teutonic  origin  (0.  H.  Ger.  vani).  Thus  In  the  life  of  Columbanus 
by  Jonas,  abbot  of  Bobbio  <d.  c.  665),  gloves  for  protecting  tbe 
bands  in  doing  manual  labour  are  apoken  of  as  kiumenta  matiMum 
quae  GaBi  wantes  vocanl.  Among  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians, in  the  8ih  and  Qth  centuries,  the  use  of  gloves,  fingerless 
at  first,  would  seem  to  have  been  all  but  universal,  and  in  the 
case  of  kings,  prelates  and  nobles  they  were  often  elaborately 
embroidered  and  bejewelled.  Thb  was  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  gloves  which  formed  partof  the  pontifical  vest  men  ts(sce 
below)  In  war  and  in  the  chase  gloves  of  leather,  or  with  the 
backsarmoured  with  articulated  iron  idatea,  were eariywDm;yet 
in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the  warriors  on  either  ddefi^t  tui^owd. 
The  fact  that  gloves  arc  not  represented  by  contemporary  artists 
does  not  prove  their  non-extstence,  since  this  might  easily  be 
an  omission  due  to  lack  ol  obser\'ation  or  of  skill;  but,  so  far 
as  the  records  go,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  gloves  were 
in  general  use  in  England  until  the  ijlh  century.  It  was  In 
this  ceniiiry  that  ladies  begnn  to  wear  gloves  as  ornaments; 
they  were  of  linen  and  sometimes  reached  to  the  elbow.  It 
was,  however,  not  till  the  16th  century  (hat  th.cy  reached  their 
greatest  elaboration,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  set  the  fashion  for 
wearing  them  richly  embroidered  and  jewelled. 

The  symbolic  sense  of  the  middle  nges  early  gave  to  the  use 
of  gloves  a  special  significance.  Their  liturgical  use  by  the 
Church  is  dealt  with  below  {Pontijical  gloves) ;  this  was  imitated 
from  the  usage  of  civil  life.  Embroidered  and  jewelled  ^ves 
formed  part  of  the  tHsignia  of  the  emperors,  and  also,  and  that 
quite  early,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Thus  Matthew  of  Paris, 
in  recording  the  burial  of  Henry  II.  in  1189,  mentions  that  he 
was  buried  in  hb  coronation  robes,  with  a  golden  crown  on  his 
head  and  gloves  on  hb  hand).  Gloves  were  also  found  on  the 
hands  of  King  John  when  hb  tomb  was  opened  in  1797.  and  on 
those  of  King  Edward  I.  when  bis  tomb  was  opened  in  1774. 

See  W.  B.  Redfem.  Royal  nd  historic  Clooa  and  Sua,  with 
numerous  CKamplea. 

Cdgn.— Of  the  symbolical  uses  of  the  glove  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  Important  during  tbe  middle  ages  was  the 
practice  of  tendering  a  folded  glove  as  a  gage  for  waging  one's 
law.  Tbe  origin  of  tlib  custom  b  probably  not  far  to  seek.  The 
promise  to  fulfil  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  a  promise  socored 

the  deHvoy  of  n  wd  or  gage,  b  one  erf  the  oldest,  If  not  tbe 
very  oldest,  of  all  enforccnUecontncti.  Tbb  gage  was  ori^nally 
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«  dwttd  of  value,  which  had  to  be  depotibed  U  once  by  tbe 
defeadant  as  aecnrity  into  hb  advenaty^  band,  and  that  tfae 
clove  became  the  formal  symbol  of  audi  deftodt  i)  doubtlesa 
due  to  ill  being  the  most  convenient  loose  object  for  the  purpose. 
Tbe  custom  survived  after  tfae  cOntraa  with  the  vadtum,  wtd 
or  gage  had  been  superseded  by  the  contract  with  fledges  (per- 
tonal  inrclics).  In  tbe  rules  of  procedure  of  a  baronial  court 
of  the  i4lh  century  we  find:  "  He  shall  wage  his  taw  with  his 
folded  clove  \de  km  gstml  plyee)  and  sbaU-deliver  It  into  the  hand 
of  the  otlwr,  and  then  take  bis  ^ve  badi  and  find  (Mges  for 
his  law."  The  delivery  ol  the  glove  bad,  In  fact,  become  a  mere 
ceremony,  because  the  defendant  had  his  sureties  dose  at  band.> 

Assodated  with  this  custom  was  tbe  use  of  the  ^ove  in  the 
wager  of  battle  (aqdittm  iit  dueUo).  The  glove  here  was  thrown 
down  by  the  defendant  in  open  court  as  security  that  he  would 
defend  bis  cause  in  anns;  the  accuser  by  ludung  it  up  accepted 
the  cballoige  (see  Waoei).  Iliis  form  is  still  prescribed  for  the 
challenge  of  tbo  king's  champion  at  the  coronation  of  English 
sovereigns,  and  was  actually  followed  at  that  of  George  IV. 
(see  Cbahpiom).  The  phrase  "  to  throw  down  tbe  gauntlet  " 
is  still  in  common  use  of  any  challenge. 

^tcdfr(«/5«rKce.— The  naeof  tbe  glove  asapledge  of  fulfilment 
b  exemplified  also  by  tbe  not  infrequent  practice  of  enfeoffing 
vassals  by  investing  them  with  the  glove;  umilatly  the  empcron 
s/mbolizcd  by  the  bestowal  of  a  glove  the  concession  of  the  right 
to  found  a  town  or  to  estaUish  markets,  mints  and  the  like; 
the  "  bands  "  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  certain  German  towns 
■re  really  gloves,  reminiscent  of  this  invesUlure.  Conversely, 
fiefs  were  held  by  the  render  of  presenting  gloves  to  the  sovereign. 
Thus  the  manor  of  Little  Holland  in  ^sex  was  held  in  Queen 
^izabcth's  time  by  the  service  of  one  knigbt's  fee  and  the  rent  of 
a  pair  trf  glovei  turned  up  with  hare's  skin  (Blount's  Teaurat 
cd.  Beckwith,  p.  130).  llie  most  notable  instance  in  England, 
however,  is  the  grand  serjeanty  of  finding  for  the  king  a  glove 
for  hb  right  band  on  coronation  day,  and  supporting  his  right 
arm  as  long  as  he  hdds  the  sceptre.  The  right  to  perform 
this  "  honourable  service  "  wasoriginally  granted  tty  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Bertram  de  Verdun,  together  with  the  manor  of 
Fernham  (Farnbam  Royal)  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  male 
descendants  of  Bertram  performed  this  serjeaaty  at  tbe  corona- 
tions until  the  death  of  Theobald  de  Verdun  in  1316.  when  the 
right  pained,  with  the  manor  of  Famham.  to  Tbimuu  Lord 
Fumival  by  hb  marriage  with  tfae  hriiess  Joan.  Hb  son  William 
Lord  Fumival  performed  tbe  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  IL  He  died  in  1383,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress  Jean 
de  Fumival  having  married  Sir  Thomas  NevUl,  Lord  Furnival 
In  her  ri^t,  tbe  latter  performed  the  cmmony  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  Hb  heireu  !Maud  married  Sir  John  Talbot  (ist 
earl  of  Shrewsbury)  who,  sa  Lord  Furnival,  presented  the  glove 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Verduq  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  V.  When  in  1 541  Francis  enrl  of  Shrewsbury  exchanged 
the  manor  of  Famham  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  the  site  and 
precincts  of  the  priory  of  Worksop  in  Nottinghamshire  he 
stipulated  that  the  right  to  perform  this  serjeanty  should  be 
reserved  to  him,  and  the  king  accordin^y  tranaferred  the 
obligation  from  Farnham  to  Worksop.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
1838  the  manor  of  Worksop  was  sold  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  irith  it  the  right  to  perform  the  service,  which  had  hitherto 
always  been  carried  out  by  a  descendant  of  Bertram  de  Verdun. 
At  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VIL  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
dbputed  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  right,  on  the  ground  that  the 
serjeanty  was  attached  not  to  the  manor  but  to  the  ptiory  lands 
at  Worksop,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  subdivided  by  sole 
so  that  no  ungle  person  was  entitled  to  perform  the  ceremony 
and  the  right  had  therefore  lapsed.  His  petition  for  a  rcgrant 
to  himself  as  lineal  heir  of  Bertram  de  Verdun,  however,  was 

■  F.  W.  Maitbnd  and  W.  P.  BaHdoa,  Tht  OuH  Banm  (Sddcn 
Society,  London.  1891),  p.  it.    Maitland  wroiuly  tranilates  faiuit 

e]wras*'iwi»ied  "glove,  adding"  why  it  sfaouldbe  twitted  I  cannot 
y."  An  earlier  iastancc  of  the  delivery  of  a  folded  glove  as  Mge 
b  quoted  from  ibe  iith-centwy  Anglo•^(o^nan  poem  known  a*  7m 
SaKf  af  DtnmM  and  the  EaH  (edTc.  H.  Orpcn.  Oafeid.  189*) 
J.  H.  Round's  CmaiaM    Lndm,  p.  15^ 


dissDomd  by  the  eann  ef  cbims)  andtfaeserjteHy  wisdtdMM 
to  be  attadied  to  the.  manor  of  Workat^  (G.  Woods  WollMtaa, 
CeraMtiM  Chiau,  London,  1901.  p.  133). 

PraaiMions. — From  the  ceremonial  and  symbolic  me  «( 
gloves  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  custom  which  grew  up  4 
presenting  titem  to  persons  of  disUnOion  on  q>ccial  occasion 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge  in  1578  the  rice- 
chancellor  offered  her  a"  paire  of  gloves,  p^furgedandga^ihid 
vrith  cmbroiderb  and  goldsmithe's  woorke,  price  6at^"  and  u 
the  visit  of  James  I.  there  in  i6ii  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  town  "  delivered  Hb  Majesty  a  fi^  pair  of  petfuonl 
gloves  with  .gold  bees."  It  was  fomeriy  the  custom  in  Engbod 
for  bishops  at  their  consecrations  to  make  presents  of  ^oves  te 
those  who  came  to  their  consecration  dinners  and  others,  but  this 
gift  became  such  a  burden  to  them  that  by  an  order  in  coimcfl 
m  1678  it  was  commuted  lor  the  payment  of  aium  of  £50  tonnU 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Paul's.  Serjeuts  at  bw,  00  their  appoinl- 
moot,  were  given  a  pair  of  gloves  containing  a  sum  oi  nuncy 
which  was  termed  "  rcgaub  ";  thb  custom  b  recorded  as  ear^ 
as  1495,  when  according  to  the  Black  Book  of  Liscob's  Ian 
each  of  the  new  lerjeanta  received  Ifi,  13B.  4d.  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  coating  4dq  and  Uperustod  to  a  bu  period.  Atoneiini 
it  was  tbe  practice  for  a  prisoner  who  pleaded  the  king's  pardon 
on  hb  disdiarge  to  present  the  judges  with  gloves  by  way  of  a 
fee.  Clove^vcr,  according  to  Jacob's  Lam  Dutionary,  mu  ■ 
name  used  of  exuaordioary  rewaiids  formcriy  given  to  o&ccn  ol 
courts,&c.,orof  money  given  by  the  iberiff  of  a  county  u  which 
no  offenders  were  left  for  execution  to  the  clerk  of  assise  and 
judge's  officers;  the  eipb'^W'  ^be  term  b  that  the  glove 
given  as  a  perquisite  or  fee  was  in  some  cases  lined  with  mon^ 
to  increase  its  value,  and  thus  came  to  startd  tax  money  oslco. 
sibly  given  in  lieu  of  gloves.  It  b  still  the  custom  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom  to  present  apair  of  white  gloves  to  a  judge  oTDagli. 
trate  who  when  be  takes  bU  seat  for  criminal  business  at  the 
appointed  time  finds  00  cases  for  trial.  By  ancient  custon 
judges  ate  itot  allowed  to  wear  ^ovcs  while  actually  sitting  00 
the  beacb,  and  a  witness  taUng  the  oath  ntist  tnnovetbe^ive 
from  tbe  hand  that  bold)  the  book.  (See  J.  W.  Norton-Eytbcv 
The  Lmo  and  Cuttowu Tilating  to  CIoMS,  London,  tgoi.) 

PontifiaU  ^net  (Lat.  dtirttktw)  are  liturgical  omaincsU 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Church  and  proper  only  to  the  pope,  tbe 
cardinab  and  tushopa,  though  the  right  to  mm  them  b  oftca 
granted  by  the  Ht^  See  to  abboti*  cathedral  dignitaries  aod 
other  prebtes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  episcopal  insignia. 
According  to  the  present  use  the  gloves  are  of  silk  and  of  Itw 
liturgical  ciriour  of  the  day,  tbe  edge  of  the  opening  omaniented 
inth  a  narrow  band  of  embnudery  or  the  like,  and  the  iniddbsf 
the  back  with  a  cress.  They  may  be  worn  only  at  the  celcbn. 
tion  of  mass  (except  masses  for  tbe  dead).  In  vesting,  ibe 
gloves  are  put  on  the  lushiq)  Immedbtely  after  tbe  d^bnatic,  tbe 
right  hand  one  by  the  deacon,  the  other  by  thesubdeacon.  They 
are  worn  only  imtil  tbe  ablution  before  th«  canon  of  the  ma^ 
after  which  they  may  not  again  be  put  oib. 

At  the  consecration  of  a  bisluq)  the  consecrating  prelate  puts 
the  gloves  on  the  new  bisbop  immediately  after  the  mitre,  ntb 
a  prayn  that  hb  hands  may  be  kepi  pure,  so  that  the  sicrifice  he 
offers  may  be  as  acceptabk-is  the  gift  of  venison  which  Jacob, 
hb  hands  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  kids,  brought  to  Isaac  This 
symbolism  (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  vestments)  is,  however,  ti 
late  growth.  The  liturgical  use  of  gloves  itself  cannot,  according 
to  Father  Braun,  be  traced  beydnd  the  beginning  of  tbe  lotb 
century,  and  their  introduction  was  due,  perhaps  to  the  simple 
desire  to  keep  the  hands  dean  for  the  holy  mysteries,  but  more 
probably  merely  as  part  of  the  increasing  pomp  with  which  ibc 
Catolingian  bishops  were  surrounding  themselves.  From  tbe 
Frankish  kingdom  the  custom  spread  to  Rome,  where  tituipcal 
gloves  are  first  beard  of  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  itth  cenlur)'. 
The  earUcst  authentic  instance  of  the  right  to  wear  them  bcini 
granted  to  a  non-bishop  is  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  in  1070,  con- 
ceding  thb  to  the  abbot  tA  S.  Pieiro  in  Ciclo  d'  Oro. 

Ouiing  tbe tnlddb  ages  the  occasionsonwblchpontifical^va 
(often  MMfi,  pua^  ud  sometimes  maiitMe  in  th«  invcatviii^ 
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«cn  vom  «CK  DM  •BcaicfaQy  defiaed  n  DOW,  the  UM  vuying  in 
diflcTCBt  ckunlm.  Nor  wcie  ibe  lUnttfcal  coliMin  prescribed. 
Tke  Boat  AMCtctfalic  fcsture  of  the  mcdievil  pontlioJ  ^ve 
«»  (he  onuBCM  (tontfu,  >Wb,  mmuIt,  partlun)  wt  in  the 
gniddteef  the  back  of  the  glove.  This  was  usually  s  small  plaque 
of  metal,  enamelled  or  }e«eUcd,  geoeially  round,  but  sometimes 
■qntre  or  irregular  in  abape.  Sometimes  embraideiy  was  substl- 
Wed;  stni  mot*  nrdy  the  ■mhdie  flovc  was  corned,  era  ta  the 
tagm,  with  dabonte  needlework  dedgu. 

Utuigicsl  gloves  have  not  been  worn  by  ARglican  bishops  rinct 
the  Relonnation,  though  they  an  ocaufansUy  leprwenled  as 
wearing  them  on  their  effigies. 

Sec  J.Braun.S.J..i)MfitHrfiM'JbCnMKtfHri(  (Frribuig  im  Brekoau, 
■9>>7)'  PP-  359-383.  where  nuny  beautttul  examples  are  tlluMratcd. 

ilauufatlMrt  oj  GJosu.— Three  counlrtes,  according  to  an  old 
proverb,  oontributc  to  the  oufcing  of  a  good  glove— Spain 
dressing  the  kalber,  Fnuce  cutting  it  and  England  sewing  it. 
But  the  manuUcture  of  gloves  was  not  iniioduced  into  Great 
Britain  till  tEie  loth  or  iith  century.  The  incorporation  of 
glovers  of  Penh  was  chartered  in  ii6s>  and  in  iigo  a  glove- 
■nkera'  gOd  was  formed  in  France,  with  the  object  of  regulating 
the  trade  and  ensuring  good  wotfcmanshlpt.  The  gloven  <rf 
Tiftp4~"  in  1349  framed  their  ordinances  and  bad  them  approved 
bjr  the  cctrporalion,  the  city  regulations  at  that  time  fixing  the 
pticeofapoirof  common  sheepskin  gloves  at  id.  InM64>*^ 
tha  ^Id  recdved  armorial  beaiinp,  tlxy  do  not  seem  to  have 
boen  very  strong,  but  apparently  their  position  impiuved  sub- 
sequently and  in  1638  they  were  incorporated  as  a  new  company. 
In  1 580  it  is  recorded  that  both  French  and  Spanish  gloves  were 
on  sale  in  London  shops,  and  in  1661  a  company  of  gkivea  was 
incorporated  at  Worcester,  which  still  remains  on  imporUnt  scat 
«( the  Fwgi"!'  gbve  industry.  In  America  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  dates  from  about  1760,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  brought 
over  several  families  of  glove  makers  from  Perth;  these  setUed 
in  Fulton  county,  New  York,  nbicb  is  now  the  larger  scat  of  the 
^ove  irade  in  the  Unhcd  States. 

Cloves  iiuy  be  divided  into  two  di«tinct  categories,  according  as 
Ask  are  made  of  Iralhrror  are  woven  or  kniitctlfrom  fibrc-s  such  as 
dk,  wool  orcMton.  Thcmanufsctureof  the  Ijitcr  kinil«  h  3  branch 
el  the  hosiery  induitry.  For  leather  ek>ves  1  kins  uf  varigiis  animals 
Ut  emp^yca — deer,  calvct,  ihccp  and  lambt,  goaEi  and  kids,  &<:.. — 
hni  kras  nave  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  many  uf 
tihe  "  kid  glove*  "  of  commerce.  The  skim  are  prepared  and  dct^acd 
by  fpcciafprocMse*  (*ee  LeathSB}  before  coing  t0:tbe  glove-muktrr 
10  be  cut.  Owing  to  Ibo  ebstic  chancter  of  the  material  the  cutting 
is  M  iltliiT**  opeiatioo,  and  long  practice  is  nquirt^  before  a  nun 
bffiHBTt  cspert  at  it.  Foroterly  it  was  done  by  ihoars,  the  workmen 
lolowlng  an  outline  marked  on  the  leather,  but  now  ttcci  din  are 
ndvetmly  employed  not  only  fur  the  bodies  of  the  ckxvet  but  al*o 
far  the  thomb-piccc*  and  fourchcttca  or  aides  of  the  bngers.  When 
hand  sewing  is  employed  the  pivces  to  be  sewn  together  are  placed 
betHven  a  pair  of  jawi,  the  boldina  edges  of  which  are  serrated  with 
Ine  saw-teeth,  ynd  the  sewer  by  pai^ng  (he  needle  forwards  and 
backwards  between  each  of  these  teilh  secure*  nrat  uniform  slitL-hing. 
Bm  sewing  machines  are  now  widely  emplovcd  on  the  work.  The 
kboor  of  making  a  slove  i*  much  subdiv-idL-U,  dirTerent  opi-raturs 
sewing  different  piei-cs,  and  othvri  aualn  embroidcrinK  tlic  back, 
iDrming  the  button-hole*,  at  tar  Iiin|[  the  bii  t  torn,  ftc.  After  the  clove* 
BK  completed,  they  underpi  the  proc««  of  "  laying  off,"  in  which 
they  ai«  drawn  over  metal  forms,  ihapcd  like  a  hand  and  heated 
invMlly  by  steam;  in  this  way  they  are  finally  smootlied  and 
riowed  bcton  being  wrapped  in  popcr  and  packed  in  boxes. 

Cloves  made  of  thin  iiulUrubbcr  or  of  white  cotton  arc  worn  by 
■Dme  Mrteons  white  perTormini;  operalinni,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  thoroughly  steriliicd. 

9WVBB.  mi  iOHN  HAWLBY  (1819-1885),  captain  in  the 
BritJsb  navy,  entered  the  service  In  1841  and  paocd  hh  esamina- 
ttoti  as  lieutcDant  in  1849,  but  did  not  receive  a  commission  till 
Hay  1S51.  He  served  on  various  stations,  and  was  wounded 
severely  In  an  action  with  the  Burmese  at  Doiiabew  (4th 
February  1853).  But  his  reputation  was  not  gained  at  sea  and 
■a  a  naval  ofioer,  but  on  shore  and  as  an  administrative  officii 
fa  the  orionies.  During  his  yean  of  service  as  lieutenant  In  the 
nvy  he  had  had  considerable  eiperience  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie  (1814- 
tSS4)  tq> tbe Niger.  On  tbeaistof  April  1863  he  wasappointed 
■dmlnisintor  of  the  government  of  Lagoi,  and  in  that  capacity, 
•rucoloidaliecicUtr,hcTCiHuwdtlMnUllt57».  Duriii  " 


period  be  had  been  much  employed  in  repelling  the  ■"—■^'"g 
incuisiowa  of  the  Ashantis.  Wlwik  the  Xidtaati  wir  brake  out 
in  1873,  Captain  Glewcr  iindntook  the  haaardoua  ud  doubtful 
task  of  organising  the  native  tribes,  lAom  hatred  of  ibe  Asbantla 

might  lie  expected  to  make  favoumblc  to  the  British  aulhoritiet— 
to  the  extent  at  least  to  whkh  ihctr  fears  would  allow  them  to  act. 
His  servites  vrcK  accepted,  and  in  September  of  1873  be  landed  at 
Cape  Coast,  and,  atier  forming  a  small  trustworthy  force  of 
Hauu,  mardied  10  Accfia.  His  influence  luffieed  to  guber  a 
numerous  native  force,  but  neitltcr  he  nor  anybody  else  could 
overcome  tbeir  abject  temr  of  the  ferocious  Ashantis  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  fi^t.  In  January  1874  Captain  Clover 
war  ^>le  to  reader  nne  asMtance  in  the  taking  of  Kiuaasi, 
but  it  waa  at  the  bead  of  a  Hausa  force.  Hb  servicn  were 
acknowledged  by  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  by  his  creation 
as  G.C.H.G.  in  1875  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfound- 
land  and  held  the  post  till  1881,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Leeward  Islands.  lie  returned  to  Newfoundland  In  1863,  and 
died  in  London  on  the  30th  September  1885. 
Lady  Glover's  Lt/*  of  her  hutoaod  apiieared  in  1897. 
GIAVSR.  HICBABD  (171 1-1785),  English  poet,  son  of  Richard 
Clover,  a  Hamburg  merchant,  was  bom  in  London  in  1713.  He 
was  educated  at  Cheam  in  Surrey.  While  there  he  wrote  in  his 
sixteesih  year  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
was  prefixed  by  Dr  PembeiMn  to  his  Vim  ofNnrton'x  PkUotopky, 
published  in  171S.  In  1737  be  published  an  epic  poem  in  pnise 
of  liberty,  Ltonidat,  which  was  ihoiight  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  pditics  of  tbe  lime;  and  being  waimly  commended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  bis  court,  it  soon  passed  throu^  sevetal 
editions.  In  1739  Glover  published  a  poem  entitled  LomtoB,  or 
tilt  Progrtsi  0}  Cimmtrtt;  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  view  to 
exdting  the  nation  against  the  Spaniards,  he  ivrote  a  spirited 
ballad,  Hositr't  CJual,  very  popular  iu  iis  day.  He  was  also  the 
authcff  of  two  tragedies,  Bvaduta  (1753)  and  JlifafM  <I76>), 
written  in  done  imitation  of  Creek  models.  The  success  of 
Glover's  Lamidot  led  him  to  take  ciNisidenildc  interest  in  politics, 
and  in  1761  he  entered  parifiumait  as  member  for  Weynxnith. 
Hedied  on  the  35tJi  of  November  1785.  The  Alkenaid,  an  epic  In 
thirty  books,  was  published  in  1787,  ami  his  di.ory,  cntilled 
Mtwuin  9/  a  dhtmptisM  Ultrary  oiuf  pelHitai  Cbaraeler  /rose 
I74>  to  2757,  appeared  in  1813.  Clover  was  one  of  the  reputed 
authots  of  ymuMj;  but  bis  clstiw  wWch  were  advocated  in  an 
Inquirf  eoncemint  Ike  aiOkor  »/  Ike  LfUen  of  Junius  (1815),  by 
R.  Dupps — rest  on  very  slight  grounds. 

OLOVERSVILLK  a  diy  of  Fulloa  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  fuot-biUs  of  the  AtUnndacfcs,  about  SS  m-  M.W. 
of  Albany.  Pop.  (i8«e)  13,864;  (igoo)  18,349,  of  whom  1541 
were  foreign-bom;  (ivto  census)  10,649.  It  is  si;r\-ed  by 
ibe  Fonda,  Johnstown  8c  GlovetsviUc  railway  (connecting 
at  Fonda,  about  9  ra.  distant,  with  the  Nvw  York  Central}, 
and  by  dearie  lines  connecting  wilb  Johnstown,  Amsterdam 
and  Schenectady.  The  dty  has  a  public  library  (16,000 
volumes  in  1Q08),  the  Nathan  Llttauer  memorial  hospital, 
a  state  armoury  and  a  fine  govurnmcnt  building.  Glovcrsville 
is  tiic  ptincipul  glovc-manufac luring  centre  in  the  L'nitcd 
States,  in  1900  Fulton  county  produced  more  than  57%, 
and  Glovcnville  38-87.,  of  idl  the  leather  gloves  and  mittens 
made  in  the  United  States;  in  1905  Glovcnville  produced  19-9% 
of  the  leather  gloves  anil  mitlens  made  in  the  United  States, 
its  pnxlucts  bdng  valued  at  {5,301,196.  Glovcrsvillc  has  more 
than  a  score  of  tanneries  and  Icalher-finishing  factories,  and 
manufactures  fur  goods.  In  1905  the  dly's  total  factory  product 
was  valued  at  $9,340,763.  The  exlraordinary  localization  of  the 
glove-making  industry  in  Clovcrsvillc,  Johnstown  and  other 
parts  of  Fulton  county,  is  an  inddcnt  of  much  interest  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  seems  to 
have  lud  its  origin  among  a  ccdony  of  Perthshire  familii-s, 
induding  many  glove-makers,  who  were  settled  in  this  region  by 
Sir  William  Johnson  about  1760.  For  many  years  the  entire 
product  seems  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  ncighbourtmod, 
itnR  atiout  1809  the  goods  beg^  to  fn&  tnm  (^wbIl  ^laiiMa^^ 
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bMb^  the  tnde  bdnf  handed  dawn  from  father  to  khl  An 
intcititios  phue  of  the  developmcDt  is  Uut,  in  additioa  to  die 
factoty  wQit,  a  tu^  amount  of  the  indusUy  is  in  the  hands  of 
"borne  worker*"  both  in  the  town  and  country  dtstrkta. 
Glovoivilie,  settled  oiiginBlly  about  1771^  was  known  for  aome 
time  as  Stump  Oty,  iu  pKHnt  naue  bdng  wb^ted  fa  1831. 
ft  was  incoiponted  u  »  vfltage  in  1851  and  wii  dtartfcied  w  a. 
diy  in  1890. 

QLOW-WORHt  the  popular  name  of  the  wingtess  female  of 
the  beetle  Lampyrit  noctUuta,  whose  power  of  emitting  li^t  has 
been  familiar  for  many  cuituiies.  Tbe  luminous  organs  of  the 
glow-worm  consist  of  cdls  Bmilar  to  those  of  the  ttx4)ody, 
grouped  into  paired  masses  in  the  ventral  region  of  tbe  hinder 
abdominal  segments.  The  light  given  ont  tbe  win^ess 
female  insect  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  Bjiat 
male,  whose  lumioousorgsns  remain  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 
The  common  ^ow-worm  b  a  widespread  European  and  Siberian 
insect,  generally  distributed  in  England  and  ranging  in  ScoUvid 
northwards  to  the  Tay,  but  unknown  in  Iidand.  Exotic  species 
of  Lampyru  are  similady  luminous,  and  Hght-giving  organs  are 
present  in  many  genera  of  tbe  family  Lampyridae  front  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Frequently^-as  in  the  south  European  Leciols 
ftefkg— both  sc«ta  of  the  beeUe  aiepcoirided  with  wing^  and  both 
male  and  female  emit  U^t.  Thaw  lUndBOiii,  winged  Lann'ridi 
are  generally  known  as  "Are-fika."  InconapondoicBwItbtbelr 
power  of  emitting  tight,  the  Insects  are  nocturnal  in  habit. 

Elongate  centipedes  of  the  family  Ctopkilidat,  certain  qiedes 
of  which  are  lumlnmu,  ire  wmcUnes  mistaken  for  the  true 
gfan^worm. 

UAXlinA.  a  dtarnlng  decofathre  plant,  botanicaUy  a  species 
of  SiuniHgio  {S.  spedosa),  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ges- 
neraceaeand  anativeof  Bnsil,  The  species  has  given  rise  under 
culiiration  to  numerous  forma  showing  a  wondoftd  variety  of 
oolottr,  and  hybrid  fomt  have  also  bent  obtatnad  between  tfatae 
and  other  qiedes  (rf  Smtttniio.  A  good  strain  of  seed  win 
produce  many  superb  and  charmingly  coloured  vaiietiea,  and 
if  sown  early  in  spring,  in  a  temperature  of  65"  at  nl|^t,  they ' 
may  be  shifted  on  into  6-in.  pota,  and  in  these  may  be  flowered 
during  the  cummer.  Tbe  balbs  at*  kept  at  test  thiMgh  tlie 
wintertn  dry  sand,  inatemperatHreofse^.andtoyicMasoootHlot 
should  be  started  at  intervals,  say  at  the  end  of  February  and 
the  be^nning  of  April.  To  prolong  the  blooming  season,  nse 
weak  ntauure  water  when  the  flower-buds  show  themselves. 

OLPdHtlll.  an  alternative  name  for  Beryllium  (^.k).  When 
L.  N.  Vauquelin  in  1798  pobllsbcd  in  the  AmtdUs  de  cAfttle  an 
accMUl  of  a  new  earth  obtained  by  him  from  bctyl  he  refrained 
fron  giving  tbe  substance  a  name,  but  in  a  note  to  his  paper 
the  editors  wmcsted  glume,  from  yKwcbi,  sweet,  in  reference 
tolbelasteof  itsialts,  whence  the  name  GludDumorGfodniiiB 
(symbol  Gl  or  sometimes  G).  Tbe  name  berj^um  was  given 
to  the  metal  by  German  chcmistft  and  was  generally  tued  imtU 
lecently,  when  tbe  earUcr  name  was  adopted. 

OLOCK,'  CHRISTOPH  VILUBAID  (1714-1:^7).  vpmttlc 
composer,  German  by  his  nationality,  French  by  Us  [dsce  in  art, 
was  bom  at  Weidenwang,  near  Ncumarkt,  in  the  upper 
Palatinate,  on  tJw  snd  of  Jidy  1714-  He  belonged  to  the  lower 
middle  class,  hb  father  being  gamekeeper  to  Prince  Lobkowtti; 
but  the  boy's  education  was  not  nc^kcttd  00  that  account 
From  his  twelfth  to  Us  dghteenth  year  he  frequented  tbe 
Jcstdt  school  of  Kommotau  in  tbe  ndghbonriiood  of  Prince 
Lobkowits'a  estate  in  Bohemia,  where  he  not  only  received  a 
good  general  education,  but  alto  had  lessons  in  mtisic.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Gludt  went  to  Prague,  whcse  ht  continued  bis 
musical  studies  undir  Czemohoisky,  and  maintained  hlmsdf 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  aomctimta  in  the  very  humble  capacity 
of  fiddler  at  vfllage  fairs  and  dances.  Tfaiough  the  introductions 
of  Prince  Lobkoirfts,  bowevcr,  be  aomi  ^ined  access  to  the  beat 
families  of  the  Austrian  noUUty;  and  when  In  1736  be  proceeded 
to  Vienna  he  was  hospitably  received  at  his  protector's  palace. 
Here  he  meL  Prince  Meld,  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  whom  he ' 
accompanied  to  Milan,  continuing  his  education  under  Giovanni 
«  Not,  y  f reqnenUy  spdt.  Chick. 


Battista  San  Uaitini,  a  gieat  murical  histnian  and  csMa, 
puntist,  wiw  was  also  fusMs  In  his  own  day  as  a  oempois  •! 
church  and  chamber  munc;  We  soon  find  Glud  mdndu 
operas  at  tbe  raind  rate  necessitated  by  the  oaudvonwi  tate 
of  tbe  Italian  pi^dic  in  those  days.  Nine  of  these  woAs  vbi 
prodttced  at  various  Italiao  iheatMs  between  im  and  174c. 
Altbou^  their  artistic  vahie  wassmall,  they  titn  so  fsvomu. 
received  that  in  1745  Gluck  was  Invited  to  Lotion  to  eoniKw 
for  the  HaymarkeL  Tbe  first  i^era  produced  there  «u  qBij 
La  Caduta  da  x*(aiiff;  it  was  followed  by  i  revised  verm  g( 
one  of  bb  esriio-  opens.  Ghidc  aba  appeared  in  London  u  ■ 
performer  on  the  musical  glasses  (see  HauIokica). 

Tbe  success  of  hb  two  operas,  as  wdl  as  that  of  a  posHait 
(i.e.  a  ctdtection  of  favourite  srlas  set  to  a  new  Ubwto)  cntlUed 
Piramo  e  Tube,  was  anything  but  briSiant,  and  he  accordia^ 
left  London.  But  hb  suy  in  En^and  was  not  without  Importaiti 
consequences  for  hb  subsequent  career.  Gluck  at  thb  time  wa 
rather  less  than  an  ordinAy  producer  of  IttUan  open,  t&ndd^ 
well-known  saying  that  'dndt  "  knev  no  mote  coantapolal 
than  hb  eook""  must  be  taken  ht  Goaneiion  with  die  lot  «c|. 
known  fact  that  that  cook  was  an  exceflent  bus  dnger  nke 
performed  in  many  of  Handel's  own  operas.  But  It  inifiatUs 
the  musical  reason  of  Cluck's  failure,  whOe  Quek  fatmidf  Itsnt 
tbe  drsnatk  reason  tboo^  hb  sinprite  at  finding  Oat  sdti 
whldi  In  thdr  orlginsl  setting  had  been  mvA  vpfUaiti  kit 
an  effect  when  adapted  to  new  words  in  the  pailiaie.  Trrelevint 
as  Handel's  criticbm  appears,  it  was  not  without  bearing  m 
Gluck's  difficulties.  Tbe  use  of  counten>oli>t  has  very  Stde 
necessary  connexion  with  coaMpuntal  dhfd^;  its  lad  tad 
final  cause  fa  a  oeruin  depth  <rf  harmonic  expression  whidi  Qwk 
attained  only  in  hb  moat  dramatic  moments,  and  for  want  ef 
which  he,  even  in  hb  finest  works,  sometimes  moved  very  hmdy. 
And  in  later  years  Us  own  mature  view  of  tbe  importance  of 
harmony,  which  he  uphdd  In  Img  aignments  wiUi  GiAry;  iriw 
believed  otdy  in  mckidy,  Aows  that  be  knew  that  the  diaullk 
expresion  of  music  must  strike  below  tbe  surface.  At  tlb 
early  period  he  was  simply  producing  Handelian  opera  b  sa 
Amateurish  style,  suggesting  an  unsucoeasful  imitaiiou  of  Hum; 
but  the  faihue  of  hb  patkcae  b  as  ^gnificant  to  us  as  it  was  ta 
him,  since  it  shows  that  already  the  effect  of  Us  music  detiended 
upon  its  characteristic  treatment  of  dramatic  situations.  Ttdi 
chaiacteririqg  powa  was  as  yet  not  directly  evident,  and  it 
needed  all  the  influence  of  tfie  new  instrumental  rcsonra  ef 
the  rising  sonau-forms  befotc  nmdc  could  pa»  ont  of  wbsi  «i 
may  call  its  architectural  and  decorative  period  and  enter  into 
diajnatic  regions  at  all. 

It  is  highly  probaUe  that  the  chamber  music  of  hb  masts, 
San  Martini,  had  already  indicated  to  Gluck  a  new  ditectkn 
which  was  more  or  less  incompatible  with  the  older  art;  and 
there  b  nothing  discreditable  either  to  Gluck  'or  to  hb  on- 
temponiies  in  the  failure  of  hu  cariier  works.  Had  the  yottOf 
composer  been  successful  in  the  ordinary  opera  ttria,  there  ii 
reason  to  fear  that  the  great  dramatic  reform,  initiated  by  hfn, 
might  not  have  taken  place.  The  critical  tempo-  of  the  Loodon 
public  fortunately  avetted  thb  calamity.  Itmayalsobeasiunwd 
that  the  musical  atm<^>hcf«of  tbe  EngUsh  cajdtal,  and  eqwrialy 
tbe  great  works  of  Handd,  were  not  without  beneficial  Influnce 
upon  tbe  young  composer.  But  of  stiU  greater  importance  b 
thb  respect  was  a  short  trip  to  Paris,  where  Gluck  became  lor 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  classic  traditions  and  the 
deciamatocy  style  of  the  French  opera — a  sphere  of  muiic  b 
which  his  own  greatcel.  triumphs  were  to  be  acbteved.  Of 
these  great  Issues  little  trace,  however,  b  to  be  found  in  the  wodi 
produced  by  Gluck  during  the  fifteen  years  after  hb  return  boa 
England.  In  this  period  Gluck,  in  a  long  course  of  worb  by 
no  means  Iree  from  lb*  futile  old  traditions,  gained  teduidl 
experience  and  Importam  patronage,  though  hb  sugccss  vu 
not  uniform.  Hb  first  opera  vrritten  for  Vienna,  La  Sminmh 
tkotiaicUda,  b  again  an  ordinary  cptra  ttria,  and  little  nme 
can  be  said  of  Teiemaieo,  although  thirty  years  later  Gluck  wst 
abb  to  use  most  of  its  overture  and  an  energetic  duct  in  rae  of 
bb  pentcat  wotfes,  ^rmnltk 
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Gluck  Mttled  pcnBaaeatly  at  Vteima  In  1756,  IuvIbk  two 
yttn  ptevknnly  been  appointed  couit  cfaapd-mutcr,  with  & 
nkfy  ot  aooo  Borina,  by  tbe  enpTCM  Hari*  Tbema.  He  bad 
abeadjr  received  the  order  of  knl|^thood  hom  tbe  pope  b  conae- 
qucacc  of  the  lucxeMfiil  production  of  two  of  Ui  wotka  in  Rome. 
During  the  long  interval  from  1756  to  ij6a  (Suck  acemi  to  have 
tM lured  hia  plana  for  the  reform  of  the  opera;  and,  barring  & 
ballet  named  Don  OoMtmi,  and  tome  oirt  mwfMMS  to  Freoclt 
words  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  no  cmnpoeitiona  of  any 
unportonce  have  to  be  recorded.  Several  later  piices  i'tttativm, 
HCh  as  //  Trionjff  di  Ctilia  {iiii),  kre  still  written  in  tbe  old 
iMHiDcr,  thoagh  already  in  1763  Orfto  td  BmridUttbom  that  tbe 
composer  had  entered  upon  a  new  career.  Clock  bad  tot  the 
first  time  deserted  Metastasio  for  Raniero  CaUaMgi,  who,  as 
Vernon  Lee  suggests,  was  ht  all  probaUUty  tbe  immediate  cause 
of  ibe  fornntion  of  (buck's  new  ideas,  as  be  was  a  hot-headed 
(bamallc  theorist  with  a  violent  dislike  for  Metastasio,  who  had 
hitherto  dominated  the  whole  sphnre  of  operatic  libretto. 

Quite  apart  from  Its  rignlficance  In  tbe  history  of  dranuktic 
music,  Orpkau  b  a  worit  which,  by  it*  intrinsic  beauty,  commands 
the  highert  admiration.  Orpheus's  air,  Cht  faro,  h  known  to 
every  one;  but  stBI  finer  is  the  great  kcim  in  which  the  poet's 
song  softens  even  tbe  ombvn^iue  of  Tartarus.  Theascmdtng 
passion  of  tbe  entries  of  the  solo  {Deht  ptatatm;  MiUtpene; 
Men  iiraime),  fntemipted  by  the  baidi  but  gradually  softening 
exdamations  of  the  Futiea,  is  of  the  highest  dramatic  effect. 
These  tndodks,  moreover,  as  weH  as  every  declamatory  passage 
assigned  to  Orpheus,  are  made  subservient  to  the  fiurposcs  ol 
Aamalic  characterization;  that  is,  they  could  not  posnbly 
be  assigned  to  aay  other  person  in-lbe  drama,  any  more  than 
Hamlet'a  monologue  could  be  spoken  by  Pdoniin.  It  is  In  this 
power  (rf  muucaQy  reaUzIug  a  character^-a  power  aU  but  un- 
known in  the  serious  opera  of  his  day — that  Cluck's  genius 
as  a  dramatic  composer  is  chiefly  shown.  After  a  short  relapse 
iote  his  earliCT  manner,  OloA  fdlowed  up  In*  Orpktus  by  a 
•Kood  clasttcal  mu^.dnina  (1747)  named  AkiiU.  In  his 
dtdicatten  of  tbe  score  to  the  graitdnduke  of  Tuscany,  be  fully 
expressed  bis  aims,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  his  total  breach  with 
the  old  traditions.  "I  shall  try,"  he  wrote,  "to  reduce  music 
to  its  real  functint,  that  at  seconding  poetry  by  intensifying 
the  expression  of  -sentiments  and  the  iotetest  dl  dtuatioaa 
without  interrupting  the  aaion  by  needless  smament.  I  &ave 
accordingly  taken  care  not  to  tntemipt  the  ^ger  in  the  beat  of 
tbe  dialogue,  to  wait  for  a  tedious  rifvmef,  nor  do  I  allow  him  (o 
ttep  on  a  sonorous  vowel,  in  the  middle  a  );Ar«se,  in  order  to 
show  the  nimbleness  of  a  beautiful  voice  In  a  long  cadema." 
Such  theories,  and  the  stem  con^eticy  with  wUcft  they  were 
carried  out,  were  Uttle  to  the  taste  of  the  pleasure-loving 
Vieonese;  and  tbe  luccess  of  AkesU.  u  well  u  that  of  Parii 
md  HOena,  wtlch  followed  two  years  later,  was  not  taA  as 
Gluck  had  desired  and  expected.  He  therefore  eagerly  accepted 
the  chance  of  finding  a  borne  for  bis  art  in  tbecentre  of  intellect  sal 
and  more  especially  dramatic  life,  Paris.  Such  a  chance  was 
opened  to  him  through  the  baSli  Le  Blanc  du  Roullet,  sttachC  el 
the  French  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  a  musical  amateur  who 
entered  into  Cluck'*  ideas  wtth  cnthnuasm.  A  das^c  opera 
for  the  Paris  stage  was  accordingly  projected,  and  the  friends 
fixed  upon  RadnC's  Iphigink  en  Atdide.  After  some  difficulties, 
overcome  chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  Cluck's  former  pupU 
the  dauphlness  Marie  Antoinette,  the  open  was  at  hst  accepted 
and  performed  at  the  Acadtotie  de  Murique,  on  the  igth  of 
AprU  1774. 

The  great  importance  of  the  new  work  wai  at  once  perceived 
by  the  mudcal  amateurs  of  the  French  ca|HtaIrand  a  hot  con- 
troversy on  the  merits  of  Ipkigtnu  ensued.  In  which  some  of  the 
luding  literary  men  ot  France  took  part.  Amongst  IheopponentS 
of  Gluck  were  not  only  the  admirers  of  ItaUan  vocalization  and 
sweetness,  but  iJao  the  adherents  of  tbe  earlier  French  school,  who 
refused  to  see  in  the  new  composer  the  legitimate  succevor  of 
Lulli  and  Rameau.  Marmontd,  Lahaipe  and  D'Alembert  were 
his  <q>ponents,  the  Abb£  Amaud  and  others  his  enthusiastic 
frieadt-    Rousseau  took  a  peculiar  position  in  tbe  urug^ 
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In  Us  early  writings  he  is  a  violent  partisan  of  Italian  music, 
but  when  Gluck  himself  appeared  as  tbe  French  diampioo 
RouBKau  acknowledged  tbe  great  composer's  geoius;  although 
be  did  not  always  understand  it,  as  for  exAiupk  when  he  suggested 
that  in  AUate,  "  Diviaitis  du  Styx,"  perhaps  the  most  majestic 
of  all  Glock'sarias,  ought  to  have  beien  set  as  n  rondo.  Neverthe- 
less in  a  letter  to  Dr  Bumey,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
Rowacau  ^ves  a  close  and  ap(»eciative  analysts  of  AUetU, 
tbe  first  ItaUaa  version  of  litiiik  Gluck  bod  submitted  to  him 
for  auggestions;  and  when,  on  the  first  performance  trf  the 
pieca  not  being  received  (svourably  by  the  Parisian  audience, 
the  composer  exclaimed,  "  AUttU  est  UmiUt,"  Rousseau  ia  said 
to  have  comfortKl  him  with  the  flattering  bmmot,  "  Om,  aiaii 
dUtsttombi*d»citl."  The  contest  recnvcd  a  still  more  person^ 
character  when  Picdnni,  a  cdebrated  and  by  no  means  incapable 
composer,  came  to  Paris  as  the  champion  of  tbe  Italian  party 
at  the  invitation  of  Madame  du  Barry,  wbo  held  a  rival  court  to 
that  of  the  youi^  princess  (see  Ofua).  As  a  dramatic  contro- 
versy it  suggests  a  paralld  with  tbe  Wagnerian  and  anti- 
Wagnerian  warfare  ot  a  later  age;  but  there  is  no  such  radical 
difference  between  Cluck's  and  Ficcinai's  musical  methods  as 
the  comparison  would  luggcst.  Cluck  was  by  far  tbe  better 
mu^cian,  but  bis  defidendcs  in  musical  technique  were  of  a 
kind  which  contemporaries  oould  perceive  as  eauly  as  they  could 
percdve  Picdnai's.  Both  composers  ««ie  remarkable  inventon 
of  melody,  and  both  had  tbe  gift  of  making  incorrect  muaie 
sound  agreeable.  Gludt'a  indiqnitable  dramatic  power  miglit 
be  plausibly  dismissed  as  Irrelovant  by  upholders  of  music  for 
music's  sake,  even  if  PiccinnI  himself  had  twt  chosen,  as  he 
did,  to  assimilate  every  feature  in  Clock's  style  that  he  could 
understand.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  compeaere  was  soon 
difveloped  into  a  quarrd  by  the  skilfal  cngioeering  of  duty's 
enemies.  In  r777  Picdnni  was  given  a  libretto  by  Maralontd 
on  the  subject  erf  Roland,  to  Cluck's  intense  disgust,  as  be  had 
already  begun  an  opera  on  that  subject  himself,  this,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  show  bis  command  of  a  lighter  style  fay 
turUshing  up  some  eaifler  wotks  at  the  InstigatitHi  of  Mule 
Ant(rinette;in^)ircd  Gluck  to  produce  his  ^nttMe,  which  appeared 
four  months  before  Piccinni's  Roland  was  ready,  and  raised  a 
atmn  of  controversy,  admiration  and  abwe.  Cluck  did  not 
anticipate  Wagner  nfore  clearly  hi  h&r  Aamatk  leform  tbw  is 
his  caustic  temper;  and,  as  h  Clock's  own  estimation  tbe 
difference  between  Armide  and  Alcesle  Is  that  "  Pun  {AUesU\ 
doSJaire^ttinretP<uarefavetpntaeriM€Kliiptuetattenu^on," 
it  was  extremely  annoying  for  him  to  be  told  by  Laharpe  ttat 
he  had  made  Armide  a  aororeas  Instead  of  an  cndiantms,  and 
that  her' part  was  "  Me  trIaiOeHe  mon^one  et  fattguoHle."  He 
rep&cd  to  Lahaipe  fn  a  long  puUic  letter  worthy  ^  Wagon  in 
its  venotnous  sarcasm  and  its  tremendous  value  as  as  odvestise- 
ment  for  its  redpicnt. 

Cluck's  next  work  was  Ipkt^ie  m  TaurUe,  the  lucceia 
of  which  finally  disposed  of  Picdnni,  who  produced  a  woifc 
on  tbe  same  subject  at  the  same  time  and  who  is  said  to  have 
acknowledg«l  Cluck's  superiority.  Cluck's  next  work  was 
£cliff  d  Kartisit,  the  comparative  failure  of  whidi  greatly 
disappointed  him;  and  during  the  composition  of  aootber  opera, 
Les  Da>taUa,  an  attack  of  apoplexy  compelled  him  to  give  up 
work.  He  left  Paris  for  Vienna,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  dignified  leisure,  disturbed  only  by  his  declining  health. 
He  died  on  tbe  istb  of  November  i787.       <F>  H. ;  D.  F.  T.) 

Tbe  great  Intnest  of  tbe  dramatic  aspect  of  GInck's  refonoa 
is  apt  to  overthadow  bis  merit  as  a  Binstclan,  and  yet  b  tooie 
ways  to  Idealise  it.  One  Is  tempted  to  regard  him  as  condoning 
for  technical  musical  de&dendes  by  sheer  dramatic  power, 
whereas  unprejudiced  study  of  bis  woric  ibowB  that  where  hb 
dramatic  power  asserts  ttadf  these  is  no  lack  raodcal  tcchuque. 
lodeed  only  a  great  ma^dan  conhl  so  reform  open  as  to  give  it 
scope  fw  dramatic  power  at  aH.  Where  Qlnck  differs  fmn  the 
greatest  musicians  b  tn  hb  absolute  dependence  on  litcntuie 
for  hb  inspiration.  Where  hb  Ubiettbt  fsned  Inra  (as  In  fab 
last  complete  work,  teko  a  Jfareltse),  ha  could  hardly  write 
tolerably  good  music;  aiid.«venIiitbafiMttii9rinof  bbFieQch 
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period,  the  lets  emotiona]  shaUiont  sre  aometimea  Kt  to  mtsic 
which  hu  little  iateiett  except  as  «  document  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  art.  This  must  not  be  Uiken  to  mean  meidy  that  Cluck 
could  not,  like  Mozart  and  neariy  all  the  groat  aons-wiitcn, 
set  good  music  to  a  bad  teit.  Such  inability  would  prove 
Gluck'a  auperkif  literary  taste  without  casting  a  slui  on  his 
inusidanBhip.  But  it  points  to  a  certain  weakness  aa  «  musician 
that  Cluck  could  not  be  in^tred  except  by  the  mcHe  thrilling 
pCKtions  of  bis  libretti.  When  he  was  injured  ihor  was  no 
question  that  his  was  the  first  and  greatest  writer  of  diMnatic 
music  before  Mozart.  To  begin  with,  he  could  invent  saibliine 
mek>dics;  and  his  power  of  producing  great  musical  effects  by 
the  simplest  means  Was  aoihing  diort  of  HandcUan. .  Moreover, 
in  bb  peculiar  sphere  be  deserves  the  title  generally  accorded 
to  Haydn  of  "  father  of  modem  ordicstialioii."  It  is  miskftding 
to  lay  that  he  was  the  first  to  use  the  timbre  of  iosiniiMni» 
with  a  sense  of  cmMional  eSecl,  for  Bach  and  Handd  *tU  knew 
how  to  give  a  wbc^  aria  or  whidc  dionis  peculiar  tone  by  meais 
of  ad^Ditesckcme  of  insttumentaiidL  But  Cluck  did  not  treat 
iostrumcnts  as  part  of  a  decorative  dengn,  say  more  than  be  so 
treated  musical  forms.  Just  as  bis  sense  1^  musical  forto  is  thai 
oi  Philipp  Emmanud  Bach  and  of  Uosan,  e»  b  Ua  ttciument 
of  instrumental  tone-colour  a  thing  (bat  changes  with  eveiy 
ibadt  of  feeling  in  the  dramatic  situation,  and  not  in  accordande 
with  any  purely  decorative  scheme.  To  accompany  an  aria 
with  Btrinp,  oboes  and  fiutcs,  was,  tor  example,  a  perfectly 
or^nary  pnrccduic;  nor  was  then  anything  nnuwal  in  making 
the  wind  histrumcnts  piay  in  tuiiwn  with  the  Ariqp  for  the 
first  part  of  the  aria,  and  writing  a  passage  for  one  or  more  of 
them  in  the  middle  section.  But  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to 
make  this  passage  ooosist  of  long  oppttg^aturat  once  eveiy  two 
bats  Id  rising  sequence  on  the  first  oboe,  answcnd  by  deep 
pit^telo  baas  notes,  whik  Agamemnon  in  despair  cries: 
"J'emkiids  rttaUir  dans  mm  lein  U  cri  plairtlij  ie  la  mabire." 
Some  of  Cluck's  most  forcible  effects  are  of  great  subtlety,  as, 
for  instance,  in  IfhiginU  m  TaurUt,  where  Oicstcs  tries  to 
roaanre  hin»cU  by  saying:  "  Lt  colme  renin  dons  turn  etair," 
while  the  iiOeuely  agitated  accompaniment  of  the  strings 
belies  him.  Again,  the  sense  of  Mchestral  climax  shown  in  the 
oracle  scene  in  AlcaU  was  a  tlung  inconceivable  in  older  music, 
rad  nnsarpasacd  in  artistic  and  dnmatic  sgini  by  any  modem 
lu  influenra  In  iiomt't  Uommo  »  obviotu  at » 

first  i^ce. 

The  capacity  for  broad  melody  always  impb'es  a  true  sense 
ol  form,  wtiether  that  be  developed  by  skill  or  not;  and  thus 
Glnck,  hi  rtjeaiog  the  onwcnient  fiMmialities,  of  older  styles 
of  open,  WM  BOl,  tike  aome  idiomm,  without  something 
better  to  aubstitate  for  them.  Moreover  be.  In  consultation  with 
his  librettbt,  achieved  great  skill  in  hoUiog  together  entire 
scenes,  or  even  entire  acts,  by  dramatically  apposite  repetitioas 
of  short  arias  aitd  ckonucs.  And  thus  in  large  ponion>  of  hb 
ioest  wotks  the  mn^,  in  ^tite  «r  bequwt  fan  doses,  peons  to 
move  pari  passu  with  the  drama  In  a  manner  which  natural- 
ness and  continuity  is  surpassed  only  by  the  finales  of  Moiart 
and  the  entire  operas  of  Vlngoxx.  This  u  perhaps  most  noticeable 
in  the  second  act  of  Orfto.  In  its  original  Italian  version  both 
aceae^  that  to  Ibdes  and  that  In  Ely^m,  ire  indivisible  wholes, 
and  the  division  Into  single  novements,  though  technically 
(Awioos,  is  oestheticaUy  only  a  natural  means  of  articulating 
the  stnictUFe.,  The  unity  of  the  scene  in  Hades  extends,  in  the 
origloal  vmlon,  even  to  ibe  k^-system.  Thb  was  damaged 
whea  Chide  bod  lo  troo^oae  the  put  of  Oipheus  fitKn  an  dto 
to  a  tenor  In  the  French  veraioa.  And  hm  we  have  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  improvements  hb  French  experience 
enabled  him  to  make  in  his  great  Italian  works  were  not  alto- 
gether unmixed.  Little  harm,  however,  was  done  U>  Orjto 
whidi  haa  not  been  eaiBily  reawdied  tOMpaaing  Oipheus's 
port  bock  again;  and  la  a  saitable  ooiqnoause  between  the 
two  veitions  Orfea  remains  Cluck's  most  perfect  and  imq^iFcd 
work.  The  onotkmal  power  of  the  music  it  such  that  the 
inevitdde  ^railing  of  the  story  by  a  ha|q>y  ending  has  not  the 
aqwct  of  nmc  cqaveBtionoiity  whidi  it  hod  m  caacs  when  the 


'  music  praduced  so  more  than  the  nonad  effect  apoa  itth- 
century  audiences.  Moreover  Cluck's  genius  wu  of  too  hi^ 
an  order  f<»  him  to  be  less  successful  in  portraying  a  sufbdeoth 
intense  happioeu  than  In  pmtraying  grief.  He  tailed  only  to 
what  may  be  called  the  business  capodtiet  of  artistic  teckuique- 
and  there  b  less  "  business  "  in  Oi/w  than  b  ahaoet  tby  other 
mouc-dnuna.  It  was  buck's  first  great  iBviratico,  sad 
theories  bad  not  had  time  to  take  actioa  in  papa  vatfuc 
AkesU  ocwtains  bb  gnndest  music  and  b  also  very  free  fma 
wrak  pages;  but  in  Its  ori^nal  Italian  version  the  Udid  set 
did  not  give  Cluck  scope  for  an  adequate  diauui.  This  difficulty 
so  accentuated  itself  in  the  French  version  that  after  coatiaiul 
retouchings  a  part  for  Hercules  was,  in  Chick's  atnence,  added 
by  Gcseec:  and  three  pages  of  Cluck's  music,  dealug  with  the 
supreme  crisb  where  Alceste  a  rescued  from  Hades  (cither  by 
Apolto  or  by  Hercules)  were  no  longer  required  in  pofoimuKt 
and  have  been  lost.  The  Italian  verskm  u  so  different  fram  the 
French  that  it  cannot  hdp  us  to  restore  thb  passage,  in  whiil 
Cluck's  music  now  stops  short  just  at  the  pcunt  where  we  icsfift 
the  full  height  of  his  power.  The  conqwrison  between  tbt 
ttaliaa  and  Frmch  Ake^  b  one  of  the  moat  intercstii^  that  ess 
bemadeintbestudyofaotuEician'sdcvdopmeat.  ItwouUbsvc 
been  far  easier  for  Cluck  to  write  a  new  opem  if  he  had  mt 
been  so  jnstly  attached  to  hb  secMM)  Italian  masteipaece.  So 
radical  ore  the  diflercnoes  that  ia  retranslating  the  Ficad 
libretto  int»  lulian  for  performance  with  the  Fteodi  mak 
not  WW  line  of  Caliabigi's  orij^aol  text  coa  be  retained. 

In  Iphitfnie  cm  AMit  and  ipkigiMU  m  Tmiridt,  Gkick 
shorws  ^gai  that  the  controversies  aroused  by  hu  mclhodt 
began  to  interfere  with  hb  musical  qxuiiandty.  |ie  had  not, 
in  Or/eo,  gone  out  of  bis  way  to  avoid  rondos,  or  we  should  have 
had  no  "  Chfan  utua  EMridict."  We  read  with  a  respectful 
smile  CInck'a  assurance  to  the  b^lC  Le  Blanc  du  KouUet  ibst 
"  you  would  not  believe  Armide  lo  be  by  the  same  compotei " 
as  Atcatt.  But  there  b  no  question  that  ArtnuU  b  a  veiy  grot 
work,  full  of  mdodyi  colour  and  dramafic. point;  and  that  Cluck 
has  avimcd  hinudf  at  every' niggestina  thu  liis  libreuo  afforded 
for  orchestral  and  cmotioaal  cBccis  of  an  entirdy  different  ij^c 
from  any  that  he  had  attempted  before.  And  it  is  hxtiij 
relevant  to  blame  him  for  hu  inability  to  write  erotic  mu^ 
In  the  first  place,  the  libretto  b  not  erotic,  though  the  subject 
would  no  doubt  become  so  if  treated  by  a  modern  poet.  In  the 
secondplaceaconAictofpasaons  (as.  for  instance,  where  Amide 
summons  the  de»ioDS  of  Hate  to  exordse  love  from  her  heart, 
and  her  courage  fails  her  as  soon  as  they  begin)  has  never,  even 
in  Alc€tU,  been  treated  with  more  dramatic  musical  force. 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  unequal,  partly  becauac  there  h  a  filtb 
too  awcb  action  tai  it  to  suit  GluckVi  methods;  but  it  aban, 
as  does  so  other  opera  until  M<aan's  Don  Cmatmi,  a  sense  el 
the  denlopmaii  of  characters,  as  '^'■"inguitheil  from  the  oMit 
presentation  of  theiB  as  ^eady  fixed. 

In  Ipki^ni*  m  Autide  and  tpkighue  tm  Tamie,  ibe  vxi 
subtlety  of  the  finest  features  indicates  a  certain  seU-ooudon- 
ness  which,  when  inq>iratioa  b  lacking,  becomes  mannerian, 
Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  libretti,  though  slLiUully  managed, 
tell  a  rather  more  cwaplicoted  story  than  those  adiich  Gliuk 
had  UtbeitA  so  ncccKfuUy  Heated;  ondi  where  ia^Mnlioa 
fails,  the  nuisical  technique  becomes  curiously  aoiatcuiiA 
without  any  oorrcqxmding  nalveti.  StiQ  thcae  works  are 
immortal,  and  tiicir  finest  passages  ^xt  equal  to  anything  b 
AktsU  and  Or/».  £ck»  a  Nanitse  we  must,  like  Oud^ 
contemporaries,  regard  as  a  failure. .  As  in  Otjto,  the  patbdie 
story  is  ruiaed  a  violent  happy  ending,  but  here  thb  artidic 
disaster  takes  place  befwe  the  pathos  has  had  tiote  to  tKtn 
itself.  Cluck  had  no  opportunities  in  thb  work  for  any  highe 
qualities,  musical  or  dramatic,  than  pretUness;  and  with  him 
beauty,  without  visible  emotion,  was  indeed  lUa-deep.  It  • 
a  pity  that  the  plan  of  the  great  FeDetan-Domcfce  crilial. 
tditUm  de  hue.  of  Gluck's  French  c^ras  forbids  ,  the  indusioa 
ol  hb  Italian  Paride  *  Elena,  hb  third  opera  lo  Caliabigi's 
libretto,  which  was  never  oven  in  a  French  version;  for  thetc 
can  be  iw  questioo  that,  wboteva  he  owed  to  France,  the 
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period  of  hb  fteuncM  bcpa  ydOi  his  coIUbomtiM  with 
aiwhlp.  •  '  (D.F.T.) 

OLOCKSBVRO,  ■  town  of  Gemuny,  in  the  Pnuuan  province 
fl  Sdkawis-Uoliteiii,  nHMnticaUy  fituted  uwai  pine  voede 
OS  die  FfeMtMug  Fjord  oS  Uw  BaUic,  6  n.  N.E,  fion  FlnelMin 
ttx nil.  PopL  (1905)  1551,  It  hasa  PiotetUiit cbuich and nme 
imall  inumfuturet  and  a  s  favourite  ua-balbing  mott.  Tbe 
cutk,  which  occupies  Um  site  of  a  (ocmer  Cislerdea  BKHWitery, 
was,  jrom  1613  to  1779,  the  midence  of  tbe  dokce  of  JHobtcin- 
Sonderbuig-QOckabuib  paning  then  to  tbe  king  of  Dumarit 
and  in  1S66  to  Prussia.  King  Predcrich  VIL  of  Denmark  died 
bete  on  the  ijth  of  November  1663. 

*  SLOCKSTADT,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Pruaian  province 
of  SchltswiHIotsiein,  on  tbe  iMit  bank  the  Elbe,  at  the 
cooflueoce  of  tbe  Mtalf  river  Rbtn,  and  s8  m.  N.W.  of  Altoaa, 
on  tbe  railway  from  Iti«hoe  to  Elnuhom.  Pop.  (tooj)  6gS6. 
It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  handsome 
town-hall  (mtored  in  1873-1874),  a  gynnasium.  a  pteviacial 
pnoB  aad  m  penitaiitiafy.  Tbe  inhabitanU  are  chiefly  eiwiftd. 
in  coauMice  and  fiabingt  but  the  frequent  loasea  from  inuada- 
tiOBS  have  greatly  retarded  tbe  prosperity  of  the  town.  GUck- 
stedl  was  fomdcxl  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1617,  and 
fortified  in  i6>o.  It  soon  became  an  important  trading  centre. 
In  i637~iS  it  Wia  besieged  for  fifteen  weeks  by  the  imperialists 
indcr  TiUy,  without  success.  In  1814  it  was  blockaded  by  tbe 
aUies  and  capitulated,  whereupon  its  fortifiratiODS  were  44- 
moUtbed.  In  i8]0  it  was  made  a  free  port.  It  came  Into  tbe 
possession  of  Ptnnia  together  with  tbe  rast«f  Schlcswig-UalBtein 

SteLocfat.  OitittadL  g«flrtersiw6tacM«>»diawSlsd((Kfct. 

d54)- 

SUIOOSB  (frma  Gf.  fXiMdr,  eweet),  a  carbohydrate  of  thf 
forrauU  CiHaOt;  it  may  be  regarded  aaihe  ^el^de^sorbile. 
Tbe  name  ii  applied  in  oommerce  to  a  (»itip)ex  misture  of. 
carbofaydmtes  obtafaicd  by  boiling  starch  with  dilute  mineral 
acids;  In  cbemistTy,  it  denote^  with  the  prefixes  d,  t  and 
i+l  (or  t)j  the  dextro-rotatory,  lac vo> rotatory  and  inactive 
forms  of  the  definite  chemical  compound  defined  above.  The 
4  modification  is  of  tbe  commonest  occurrence)  the  other  fbnns 
beiag  only  known  as  synthetic  products;  (or  thb  reason  it  » 
uually  tenred  glucose,  ^mply;  alternative  names  are  dextrose, 
grape  sugar  and  diabetic  sugar,  in. allusion  toils  right-handed 
^'cal  rotation, its  occurrence  in  large  quantity  in  g[apc*,«nd 
in  tbe  wine  of  diabetic  patients  respectively.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  glucose  occurs,  always  in  admlirture  with  frrKtose, 
ih  many  fruits,  especially  grapes,  cherries,  bananas,  &c.;  and 
in  cotnbinatJon,  generally  with  phenols  and  aldehydes  behMigine 
to  tbe  aromatic  series,  it  form  an  eitcQsivo  dass  of  componmB 
termed  glucosidcs.  It  appears  to  be  ayntbesiied  in  the  plant 
tissues  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  formaldehyde  being  an 
intermediate  product;  or  it  may  be  a  bydrolytic  product  of  a 
glucoside  or  of  a  polysscch arose,  such  as.eane  sugar,  sUrcfa, 
cellulose,  &c.  In  the  plant  it  is  freely  converted  into  more 
coroi^z  sugars,  poly-saccharoses  and  also  proieids.  In  the 
irnmU  kingdom,  also.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  lieing  sontc- 
tmes  a  normal  end  sometimes  «  patbolo^cal  constiiuent  of 
tilc  ftdds  and  tissues;  In  particular,  It  is  present  in  large 
amonot  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  diabetes,  and 
may  be  present  In  nearly  til  the  body  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in 
honey,  tbe  white  tppediMKC  of  candled  hmtey  bdag  due  to 
its  separation. 

Pure  tf-gluoose,  which  may  be  obUtned  qrntbelically  {tec 
S06AK)  or  by  adding  crystallised  cane  sugar  to  a  miiture  of 
Bo%  akohol  and  y'js  volume  of  fuming  hydrochkiric  acid  so 
long  as  It  dissolves  on  shaking,  oystalliaes  from  water  or  alcohol 
at  ordinary  temperatures  In  nodular  masses,  composed  of  minute 
iis-sided  plates,  and  Containing  one  mrfeculc  of  water  of  crystal- 
fintiofi.  This  pniduct  melts  at  MP  C,  and  becomes  anhydroae 
iHicn  heated  to  no*  C.  The  anhydrous  compound  can  also  be 
pr(|>ared,  as  hard  cr\ists  mclUng  at  t46",  by  crystallizing  con- 
centrated aqueous  solutiraa  at  30*  to  3^.  It  is  very  solidile 
fai  water,  but  on|y  slightly  Nhdila  in  stfoag  akoboL  lU  laiu 


Is  somewhat  swcet,  its  sweetenirtg  power  being  citiiiateA'AI 
from  i  to  f  that  ol  cane  sugar.  When  heated  to  abpVC  sdoHft 
turns  brown  and  produces  caramel,  a  substance  pnsiriiing  a 
^tter^.tMt«,-aBd  used,  in  ila  aqneoua  solutioo  or  otherwise, 
under  varhMM  trade  namts,  lor  oUouring  confeoioncrry,  spirits, 
&c.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  Jfght  by 
glucose  salulions  b  characteristic.  The  specific  rotation  of  a' 
freshly  prepared  solution  is  105°,  fnit  this  value  gradually 
diminishes  to  ja-^,  34  hours  sufficing  for  the  transition  fn  the 
cold,  and  k  few  minutes  when  the  solution  Is  boiled.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  mutarotation  by  T.  M.  Lovry, 
The  specific  rotation  also  varies  with  the  concentration;  this 
is  due  to  the  dissociation  ol  complex  mvlccules  into  simpler 
nneot  a  view  omfirmcd  by  cryoscoptc  measnremrnts. 

Glucose  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  polarimcter,  i.e. 
by  determining  the  rotation  9I  the  plane  of  pul a ri nation  of  a 
.tululion,  or.  clieralcal^^  by  taldBg  advantoEe  <>i  iis  property  o[ 
!  reducing  alkaline  copper  sohttitWs.  If  a  glucose  solutira  be 
added  to  copper  lu^^.aiufniiicfiilkidi  ul(te^«.yle{MNMc4 
precipitate  of  cuprous  hydrate  separates,  dm4y  In  the  cold, 
but  immediately  when  the  liquid  Is  heated;  this  precipitate 
.rapidly  turns  red  owing  lo  the  fotmaiion  of  cuprous  oxide.  In 
1S46  L.  C.  A.  Barreswil  found  lhat  a  strongly  alkaHne  solution 
ol  copper  sulphate  aivi;j)9tM&nft:  soiiliim.MvinH 
salt)  remained  unchanged  Qo  MlMg, lirityMded'Ml  fsanwiBm 
precipitate  of  red  cuprous  oxide  when  a  soluifon  of  clucose  was 
added.  He  suggested  that  I  he  intlhod  was  ajipliciliU'  for  nu.mi  i-. 
tatively  eslimuiing  glucose,  but  its  acceptance  only  foUowcd 
after  H.  von  FehUng's  investigation.  "  Fehliog's  amotion " 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  separately  34-639  grammes  of  copper 
sulpbate,  r73  grammes  of  RocheMc  salt,  and  71  grammes  of 
caustic  soda  in  water,  mixing  and  making  up  lo  1000  ccs.; 
.  10  CCS.  of  this  solution  is  completely  reduced  by  o-o;  grammes  of 
hexose.  Volumetric  methods  are  used,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  end  of  tbe  reaction  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  special 
indicators,  or  of  determining  the  amount  of  cuprous  ou'de 
gravimctrically. 

ChcmhiTs. — Inltschemlcalpropertisglucoseisa  tj;Kaj  axyald». 
Iiydc  or  aldcKC.    Tbe  aldehyde  react*  with  hydrocyanic  acid 

to  prudiue  two  slcrro- isomeric  cyaohydrins;  this  isomcrum  ii  due 

Ij  iKl'  conversion  of  an  originalty  non-asymmelric  carbon  alom  into 
fill  a-yiiiini.-lric  one.  Tilt  cy.inhyUrin  i,  IiydruK  ;,ibk'  i.i  acid. 
tliL-  l.iLroni'  of  which  nuy  W  ruliicid  by  todiuiii  ani.ili;.im  to  a 
tl.Ji  i.ilit'plosf,  a  iLdii-lL  rctH  iLl.iMo  5u;;.ir  toHi. lining  sivtn  '^tIm^ 
fitom-..  liy  riii<.Ujrii;  the-  firixf^  u  ndn-ttriricniable  ElucO'«M|iN 
cnil  a  iLtJiiiijtjIili-  t:Un;iii;oJUi-i.-  may  be  pniiared.  The  alddME 
|;roiiii  alio  icjiis  wuii  [ilionyl  hydr.i/inc  In  form  iwo  [ihenylhyura' 
loncs;  under  certain  eondiiions  a  hydiOKyI  );toup  adjunni  to  the 
aldehyde  group  is  oxidized  and  giueoaaione  b  proiluced:  this 
lucosaiMinc  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  pt-coyl 
ydrafine  and  the  kcto-aldchyde  clucosone.  The^  inuuformatipos 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  article  SucAR.  On  rcduction  sluoose 
appears  to  yield  ihe  hexahydric  akohol  if-Mrbitc,  and  asMMation 
J-gluconic  and  if-saccharic  ecids.  Alkalis  Mttlat^  OAwm  R  mto 
d-ni.innn!>c  and  d-fructoae.  Baryta  irtiJ  'ift»>y yjiM'ttLftlillllrtt 
'.|.CitI<iOi'BaO.  pmipit^ieby  akohoL  '  ^  ■ 

The  con^iitulinn  of  gIucobc  wa*  establidied  by  H.  Kiliani  in  iSSs- 
18S7,  who  showed  it  to  be  CH/)H  tCH-01l).  CHO.  The  subject 
wns  taken  up  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  succeeded  in  aynihe^iring 
pliico!*,  and  also  sevetal  of  its  slcito-itomers,  there  being  16  accord- 
,  ing  to  ihc  Le  Itcl-ran'i  HotI  theory  (we  STGHEO-lsoHEBisy  and 
'SiKiAR).  This  o|>tn  chain  structure  ia  cballenscd  in  the  views  put 
f;ir«.irrl  by  T.  M.  Ijjwry  and  L.  F.  Armstrong.  In  1895  C.  Tanrtt 
shovMd  rlial  (;luco,c  existed  in  mote  rlinn  one  form,  and  he  isobled 
n.  B  and  7  vaticlie.i  with  specific  rulationi  of  lOJ,',  Sl'S'  and  la*. 
It  ib  now  agreed  th.it  the  S  varii.'iy  is  a  raixiujv  of^lhc  •  and  y. 
Thi.i  di>cove[y  csijijintd  ilie  niutaroiatig|iie(  g|)HdMutJ|tA|fessb 
tJ)hitii>n  ii-^luio^>'  only  e.\i~ts.  hut  on  iteif^ftigift  ji  ^llT^lly  .frwar 
fdrmc.l    into   v  Kliii'i'J^,  C'lullibriuni  '        '    "  ' 

^■iiii;   r,M<lR'd    «l»n   (he   a  and   y  CH,OH  CH^H 

h,niis  ptt-cnt    in    the    r.itio  tH-OH  tH-OH  ' 

D  30M:o  C3a  iTanret,  i;ri(.  MjjiAuJ.  jf-u 

fe.ei?^^^to^hL",w^  "^1^:^!^^^^^ 

forms  as  «  and  ^.  L,owry  and  Arm-  HC-OH  HO'CH  ' 
strong  represent  these  compounds  e-glucost  tf-gluoose 
by  the  Jollowiog  sfNtial  (ormHlae 
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Ktitm  ^m/wia.  whlcb  foBm  dmSht  Hwi  with  the  >•  and 
ff-glucfMida,  1^  the  compounds  fonned  by  the  iatemcticm  of 

(luroM  with  Mitxtancei  generally  ooncaining  bydrogiyl  EtiHipi  (kc 

FtrmmMiom  o/  CfauM.-^hKOM  i»  RWUly  fenMCntsblC  Of 
the  greaicM  Importance  u  the  akoholk  hmentatlaa  bfoo^  about 
by  yeut  ctUs  ISaakaromyea'arefuim  iru  vimi);  ib'u  foUcHn  the 
equation CtHiA-2CtH/}+2COt,  Pasteur considerinK  tu  toMV.M 
the  lugar  to  be  so  dtanged.  Thi*  cfuTacicr  u  the  base  of  the  fSan  of 
adding  gbicoM  to  wine  and  beer  wort  befoie  fermenting,  the  akobd 
content  o(  the  liquid  after  lonnentatioD  being  increased.  Sooe 
fusel  ml,  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  appear  to  be  formed  rfnultan^ 
ously,  but  in  lotall  amount.  Ctucose  alto  undergoes  fermentation 
into  lactic  acid  (o^v.J  in  the  pretence  of  the  lactic  acid  bactQui,  and 
into  butyric  acid  if  the  action  of  the  preceding  ferment  be  continued. 
Of  by  other  baciUL  It  abo  yields,  b^  the  so-iaDed  mucous  fenoea ta- 
tion,  a  mucous,  gummy  mass,  mixed  with  mannitol  and  lactic 
acid.  . 

We  may  here  notice  the  frequent  production  of  glucose  by  the  action 
of  wiayroes  upon  other  carbohydntes.  Of  especial  note  is  the 
tnnsfonnatian  of  maltoac  by  mallase  into  glucose,  and  of  cane  sugar 
by  invcrtasc  into  a  mixture  of  ducose  and  fructose  (inrert  sugar) ; 
other  instances  are:  lactoa:  by  lactase  into  galactose  and  gtucote; 
trehalose  by  trchalase  into  ^ucote;  meCbiose  by  mellblasc  into 
gahetose  Mid  glucose;  and  of  mdiiitose  by  mdiiitasc  into  touianose 
sad  gh«Ms,  leannMO  yielding  glucosa  also  whta  acted  npoa  by  the 
ensyme  tooranaae. 

CSnNSMTeio/  Chcosr.— The  elucose  of  commerce,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  grape  su^r,  maltose  and  dextrins,  is  pre- 
Micd  by  hydrol>^ing  starch  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid. 
I>  Europe,  potato  starch  U  generally  employed;  in  America,  com 
atarch.  The  acid  employed  may  be  hydrocbloric,  which  gives  the 
best  results,  or  lulphuric.  which  a  used  in  Cemuny:  sulphuric  acid 
is  more  readily  tcinratcd  from  the  product  than  hydrochloric,  since 
the  addition  of  powdcrrd  chalk  pm:ipitatcs  !t  as  calcium  sulphate, 
which  may  be  tt^moved  by  a  filter  press.  The  processes  of  manu> 
lacture  have  much  in  common,  although  varying  in  detail.  Tht 
following  isanotulinc  of  the  process  n-hen  hydrochloric  acid  is 
Staich  ("green  "  siar.h  in  AimTici)  is  made  into  a  milk  "  with 
water,  anathe  milk  immiu-d  ini.j  Ijriiljni;  dilute  acid  conraincti  in 
ft  closed  "  conwrtcr,"  generally  m.iil'^  i)f  copiHT  or  cait  iron;  steam 
bled  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  jircssurc  i,  ^cpt  up  lu  almut  »5  lb 
to  the  sq.  in.  When  the  converter  i^-  lull  [he  pressure  is  raided  some- 
what, and  the  heating  continued  unlit  (he  conversion  is  complete. 
The  liquid  is  now  run  into  neutixliaing  tanks  containing  sodium 
carbonate.'and.  after  settling,  the  supernatant  UqUid,  termed 
"  light  liquor,"  is  run  through  Ms  filters  and  then  on  to  bcme-char 
tttm,  wMch  have  been  ptevtonsly  used  for  the  "  heavy  liquor." 
Tte  ooteurlcss  o#  amber-eolouied  nitrate  is  concentrated  to  37°  to 
arB..  when  it  forms  the  "heavy  liquor."  just  mentioned.  This  is 
ffltercd  ihrouKh  fresh  bone-char  filtcn,  Irom  which  it  is  discharecd 
as  a  practically  colourleu  Uquid.  Thi«  liquid  is  coRcentmted  in 
vacuum  pans  to  a  specific  gravitjf  of  40*  to  44*  B.,  a  small  quantity 
Of  sodium  bisulphite  solution  being  added  to  bleach  it,  to  prevent 
fi;rment«tion,  and  to  inhibit  browning.  "  Svrup  ghicnae '  is  the 
COmiiRtcial  name  of  the  product;  bv  continuing  the  concentration 
further  solid  glucose  or  grape  sugar  is  obtained. 

Several  brands  are  reciwniMd:  "  Mixing  glucose"  b  tned  VV 
syrup  and  molasses  manu^cturcrs,  "  jcll_y  glucose  "  by  makers  W 
jellies,  "confectioners'  glucose  "in  confectionery,  "  brewers'  glucose" 
in  brewing,  &c. 

QLOOOSIDB,  In  dtemtstiy,  the  generic  name  of  an  extenave 
poup  of  Hibstaacn  charaaexued  by  the  property  of  yielding 
k  tugary  more  commonly  glucose,  when  hydrolyscd  by  purdy 
chemicaJ  means,  or  decomposed  by  a  femcnt  or  enzyme.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  vegetable  products  of  this  natiue, 
in  which  the  other  part  of  the  molecule  was,  in  the  gmuer 
number  of  aues,  an  aromatic  aldehydic  or  phenolic  conponnd 
(cKccptloiis  are  sinigrin  and  Jalapin  or  scammonin).  It  has  now 
been  extended  to  include  synthetic  ethers,  such  as  those  obtained 
by  acting  on  alcoholic  glucose  solutions  with  bydrochloiic  add, 
and  also  the  polyaaccbaroses,  e.(.  cane  supu',  which  appear 
lo  be  ethers  dso.  Although  glucose  fa  the  commonest  sugar 
ftrcKnt  In  gtocotCdes,  many  arc  known  which  yield  ihamnose 
or  isD^Hldtc;  thcae  may  be  termed  pcntosides.  Much  attention 
hw  been  given  to  the  non-sugar  pans  of  the  molecules;  the 
CDOSlitutions  of  maojr  have  been  determined,  and  the  compounds 
natbabcd;  and  U  aono  cases  the  prlparatfcw  of  the  vnthetfai 
gluoMiile  eSected. 

The  simplest  gluoosidcs  are  the  alkyl  esters  which  E.  Fischer 
18,  pp.  iiji,  3081)  obtained  by  acting  with  hydrochloric 
add  on  aloahdic  gjucose  stdutions.  A  better  method  of  pre- 
pualiim  b  due  ^  £.  F.  Anaillmo$  and  S.  L.  CourUuU  {Pne. 


Pkys,  Soc.,  1905,  July  i),  who  dlisrdve  solid  anhydrous  ghnoH 
in  methyl  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  A  minore 
of  a-  and  fi-fiutxae  result,  which  are  then  etberified,  and  if  the 
sdution  be  neutralised  before  the  ^form  iaomierizes  and  the 
solvent  removed,  a  mixture  of  the  «-  and  0-mcthyl  ethen  b 
obtained.  These  may  be  separated  by  the  action  o(  snitaUe 
ferments.  Fischer  found  tlut  these  etherx  ilid  not  reduce 
Frilling:^  solution,  neither  did  they  combine  with  phenyl  hydra- 
zine  at  100*;  thejr  appear  to  be  itcTeo-isomeric  Y-nxidic  com- 
poandsoftbefbtmulael.,!!.:  The  difference  between  the  a- and 
^Jbrmsbbestdwwnby  the  - 
selective  action  ofenaymes.  ^"^^ 
Fischer  found  that  laaltase,  ^  Sj  " 

an  en^me  occurring  in  yeast  0<7f(^Hom.  0^i^nu\. 
celb,hydrolysedo-gluco«ide»       ^J^SSI^  ^SloS??"'' 
but  not  the     whSeemulain,  .    ."SS^  ii^tll?. 
an  enqrme  occurring  In  bitter  »■  ^^Sde 
almoodt,  hydrolyses  the  ff     "-wunwio  ••giuGasMN. 

batnatthea.  The  ethers  o(  nOB^emieitafale  mgU  Mc  that- 
selvtt  Doa-teiMntable.  By  acting  with  tkew  euyniM  «a  d» 
natml  gluoosidet,  it  Is  found  that  tbs  imjaiSty  ut  «(  Oi 
d-form;  e-g.  etnulsln  hydnlyses  salida,  bdicin,  MmiHn,  etli* 
ferin,  ^vfai^,  Ac 

ClairttotiBt  of  the  tfttooetdei  b  a  natter  o(  some  difficulty. 
One  based  00  the  dtendal  oomtitutlon  of  the  non^ucose  pan 
of  the  molecules  has  been  pKq>oied  by  Umney,  i*lio  framed  fow 
groups:  (i)  ethylene  derivatives,  (1)  benune  dcsivativei, 
(j)  slyviriesK  desfvativta,  (4)  inifaiaGene  derivatives.  A  gmp 
may  also  be  made  to  include  the  granogenctic  ^ucoridea,  U, 
those  oontainhig  pnmic  add.  J.  J.  L.  van  Rija  (iKs 

1900)  follows  a  botanical  cIassi6cation,  which  has  several 
advantages;  In  partlcuUr,  planu  of  alfied  genera  contain  simBar 
compounds.  In  this  article  the  chemical  classification  wiU  be 
folkiwed.  Oidytbe  more  Important  oompooods  will  be  noticed, 
tbe  reader  being  referred  to  van  Rijn  (loc,  cU.)  and  to  BeSittek'i 
HoaAucA  dtr  orptkitcken  Chemie  for  f  urdiet  details. 

I.  EtkjUnt  Dnhalwes.—Thtte  are  generally  mustard  oHt.  asJ 
are  characteriied  by  a  burning  taste;  their  principal  occorteooe  is  In 
mostatd  and  ncpatotum  smos.  Sinigrin  or  the  potassiam  salt  of 
myionic  acid,  CaHuNSiKOk-HA  occurs  in  blat^  pepper  and  ia 
horse-Adidi  root.  Hydrolysis  with  baryta,  or  decompoiition  by 
the  ferment  rriyrosin,  gives  glucose,  allyl  mustard  <hI  ana  potaiaiutB 
bisulphate.  Sinalbin,  CaHaMtSiOit,  occurs  in  white  pepper; 
it  decomposes  to  the  mustard  oS  HO-CHrCHrNCS,  glucose  aiHl 
rinai^a,  a  compound  of  choline  and  ainapinic  acid.  Jalanin  or 
scamiBOfun,  CmHW^m^occuis  in  scammony ;  it  hydrolyses  tq  ^uooss 
and  ^Uapinolic  acra.  The  formidse  of  sinigrin,  sinalbia,  sinapinand 
iatapinalic  acid  are^ 

Siiagrin  Sinalbin 
**^"^^>CiH,<:H«HaKiH.OM< 
Snai^a 

^}{^CH<:H(0H)  Ci^M-COkH. 
JalaiMnolic  acid  (Kramer) 

1.  Betitrne  Dfn'nr/iVfi.— These  are  generally  oxy  and  oxyaldchydic 
compounds.  Arliiuin,  CuHnO;.  which  occur?  in  bcarbcrry  aloii| 
wjjh  methyl  arbulin,  hydrolyses  to  hydroijuinone  and  eluctne. 
Pnarmaculogtcally  it  aci^  as  a  urinary  aniiscptic  and  diuretici 
the  bcninyl  dcrivaiive,  celluiro[>ir!.  has  been  used  for  lubctculo^ 
Salii-in.  slv5  lorrncfl  "  iaiigenin  '  and  "  glucose,"  CuHnOf,  occurs  in 
tbv  "  I  Nov..  1  lie  I  ii/ynies  ptyalin  and  cmukin  convert  it  intoduciist 
an'l  sili^enin,  orlho-oxybenzytalcohot,  IIO-CcHi  CKiOH.  Oxida- 
tion i^ives  ttie  aldehyde  hclicm.  Populin,  CmHuO),  which  occnn 
in  ilii'  leaves  and  baric  of  Popuius  Irtmula,  it  benzoyl  nUda. 

3.  SiyreUnt  DtrmUhiet. — This  group  contains  a  bcniene  and  oka 
an  cthyleoe  DMip^  being  deriv«l  from  styrakas  CiHs-CH;CIV 
Conifenn.  *!'ifiVh,  occurs  in  the  cambiiun  of  eoaifcroos  w<w^ 
EmulMQ  eonverta  It  into  glucose  and  conife^  akohi)!,  while  oxns* 
tion  dvea  glycovanillin,  which  yields  with  erodaln  gluopee  ad 
vaaUafseeEuGENOLondVaKiLLA).  Syilngbi,  which  occuts  la  the 
barltof  ^Trtnga  vrJfOrii,  is  mcthoxyconilerin.  Phkfiddn,  CsKiAai 
occurs  in  the  root-bark  of  various  fruit  trees;  it  hydnJyscs  to 
glucose  and  nhloretin,  which  is  the  phloroglucin  ester  of  ptia- 
0>[> hydratropic  acid.    It  is  related  to  the  penlosides  DatuMSi 

pNMosHcu.  oM'  of  pw»o)qKMi»mta,jiqtH;i||PfrenniSP 
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CiaHMOB{?).  which  hydrolyses  to  rhammne  and  hMpmtin,  C11H11O4, 
the  phlotoslucin  cswr  of  m ct a-ox y- para- met hoxycinnamic  acid  or 
Hoferiilic  acid,  CkHicO..  We  may  here  incliulf  various  coumarin 
■nd  benio-7-pjrorc  dc  ri\,iiivcs.  Afsculin, C, .1 ! otcurring  in 
ban«H:hMtnut.  .intl  li.iiihnm,  occurrinK  in  Daphne  alpma,  arc  iso- 
meric; the  former  hydrulyses  lo  glucoM;  and  ,^^■^Lull.•Il^  (4-s-dioxy- 
eoumarin),  ihe  latlei  10  j;liicosC  -md  riaphnclin  I3  4  Hiosycoum.irin). 
Ftaxin,  CiiHiiOia.  Occurring  in  Fraiinus  tiiflnor,  and  with  aesculin 
in  hoisC'Chestnut.  hydrolyscs  to  glucose  and  Iraxclin,  the  mono- 
methyl  ester  of  a  trioxycoumann.  Flavon«  or  bcnu^-Y'pyione 
derivative  are  %-ery  numerous:  in  many  cun  ihey  (or  Ihe  non- 
•unr  part  of  the  molecule)  are  vejetaolc  dyestuffs.  Quercilrin, 
CnMaUu,  if  a  ydlow  dvestuff  found  in  Qutrcut  tincloria;  It  hydro- 
)|nK*  (O  riumtwe  ana  .qucrcctin,  a  dioxy-tf-phcnyl-trioxjrbeiuo- 
Vjiyrooe.  Rkamnctin,  a  iptitiine  product  ol  the  Etucoiidn  of 
BiMnHMt  »  aoik>n)eU>yl  4>IBt(Xuii^  &Ktin,  from  Rku  ulintts, 
■L^aWAWyOMMCtUh:  cpnwn  ,jf  aKnyNRbxybenzo-Y-pyronc. 
W^nftaHn,  a  jtuCoiiCK'  ibuu  in  StpokaHa  vfficinalit,  h  a  related 
QMApouttd.  Srophanthin  i*  the'  name  given  U  three  different 
compound*,  two  cA>lained  from  Sirophanlkia  Kombe  and  one  fiom 
S.  tnifiidtu. 

4.  AHlhractnt  Deraalwei.— These  are  Kenerally  sulKtitulcd 
anihraquinoncs;  many  have  medicinal  applnaimn?,  I>cing  used 
U  gurfativcs,  «hile  one,  rubcrythric  atid,  yields  ihc  \a1uat>Tc  dye- 
Run  madder,  the  bate  of  which  is  aliiarin  (f  t'.).  Chryso^anc 
Mid.  a  dioKymelhyldnihraquinone,  occur*  in  rhubarb,  which  419 
coataina  emodin,  a  irioxymelbylanthraquinonc;  this  sutWtUn 
Occur*  in  combinalion  with  rhamnose  in  francuta  bark. 

The  most  impoiiarit  c>anogenctic  gluco^idc  is  amyedalin,  which 
flccurt  in  bitter  atniondi.  The  eniymc  malla^-  detumposcb  il  into 
ClucoWand  nvandclic  rilritc  gtucuside;  the  laLlcr  is  broken  down 
Sy  emulkin  into  gkicobC,  bi^nzaldi^hydc  and  pru»ic  acid.  Emulsin 
•no  decompOF«s  amjudalin  dirccLly  into  ihi'M.'  compounds  without 
the  intermediate  lornuiion  of  mandclic  nlirile  glucoiidc.  Several 
Mher  slucotides  of  this  nature  have  been  isolaicd.  The  saponins  arc 
ft  group  of  substances  characterized  by  lormine  a  lather  with  water; 

OtOB  (from  the  0-  Fr.  (fii,  biid-IitiM,  from  the  Late  Lat. 
0mUm,  ftNJ,  glue),  a  valuable  agglutinant,  con&itting  of  impure 
leUtlti  and  widely  lucd  as  an  adhesive  medium  for  wood,  leather, 
paper  and  similar  substances.  Glues  and  geUUns  merge  into 
mt  aoolher  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  diffemice  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  degree  of  purity:  the  more  impute  form  is  Icnocd 
ghie  and  u  only  used  as  an  adhesive,  the  purer  fonnsi  termed 
(datin,  have  other  am^cations,  cq>ccialijr  in  cutinary  operations 
aad  oonicctioneiy.  Rcfenins  to  the  article  Gelatih  for  a 
ptneral  account  tS  thb  tubttance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  stale 
here  that  getatigenous  or  glue-forming  tissues  occur  in  the  bones, 
lUns  and  intestines  ol  all  animals,  and  that  by  extraction  with 
bot  water  these  ag^utinating  materials  ate  removed,  and  the 
i^ioB  on  evaporating  aad  cooling  yielda  a  j^y-like  nitistancc 
—gelatin  or  glue. 

'  Glues  may  be  most  conveniently  cUs^Ged  accortfing  to  their 
sources:  bone  glue,  ikin  glue  and  fish  glue;  these  may  be 
regarded  severally  as  impure  forms  of  bone  gelatin,  slun  gtlaib 
udianglasa. 

B9tu  Clue. — For  the  manufacture  of  ^ne  the  bona  are  supplied 
fresh  or  after  having  been  used  for  making  soups;  Indian  and 
South  American  bones  are  unsuitable,  since,  by  reason  of  their 
previous  treatment  with  steam,  both  their  laity  and  glue-forming 
ooastituents  have  been  already  removed  (to  a  great  extent). 
Od  tb«  average,  freih  bones  contain  about  50%  of  mineral 
matter,  mainly  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  about 
ta%  each  of  moi&lure  and  fat,  the  remainder  being  other 
argai^  matter.  The  mineral  matter  reappears  in  commerce 
chiefly  as  artificial  manaie;  the  fat  is  employed  in  the  candle, 
BMP  and  glycerin  iodusirics,  while  tbe  other  organic  master 
supplies  tfue; 

^le  separation  of  the  fat,  or  "  de-greasit^  of  the  bones " 
is  (fleeted  (i)  by  boiling  the  bones  with  water  in  open  vessels; 
it)  trcatmeni  with  steam  under  pressure;  or  (j)  by  means 
of  lolvents.  The  last  process  is  superseding  the  tint  two,  which 
^ve  a  poor  return  of  fat — a  valuable  consideration— and  also 
involve  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  glue.  Many  solvents 
have  been  proposed;  iIk  greatest  commercial  success  appears 
to  attend  &otlish  shale  tSL  aad  natural  petroleum  (Russian  or 
ABokaa]  boiliw  It  about  100^  C.  Tha  voids  ii  mlkk  the 


eatraclioa  Is  cairied  out  GOaiia  of  upright  cjdiadrical  birflei^ 
provided  with  nanholrt  Ibr  chan^ng,  a  Take  bottom  on  whid 
the  bones  rest,  aad  with  two  steam  ccnla— one  for  heating  only, 
the  other  for  leading  in  "  live  "  steam.  There  is  a  pipe  from 
the  lop  of  tbe  vessel  leading  to  a  condensing  plant.  The  vessels 
are  arranged  in  batterica.  In  tbe  actual  operation  the^iler 
is  charged  with  bones,  sdvcnl  is  run  in,  *od  the  mixture  gradually 
heated  by  means  of  the  dry  coil;  the  sfniit  distils  over,  carrying 
with  it  the  water  present  in  the  bones;  and  ^ter  a  tine  the 
extracted  fat  is  run  off  from  discharge  cocks  in  ine  bottom  of  the 
extracK«.<  'Afacdichai|pofBalvcnlisintRKluced,andtlieG]rek 
repeated;  this  b  r<9cated  •  third  and  fourth  time,  after  which 
the  bones  contain  only  about  a  3%  of  fat,  thd  a  little  of  the 
solvent,  which  is  removed  by  blowing  in  live  steam  under  jo  to 
So  U)  pfessuie.  The  tk-grcascd  bones  are  now  cleansed  from 
all  dirt  and  desh  by  rolaiioa  in  a  horiioatal  cyllndifcal  drum 
covered  with  stout  wire  game,  Tlie  attiltion  accmnpaaying 
this  motion  suffices  to  remove  the  loosely  adherent  matter, 
which  falls  through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze;  this  meal  contains 
a  catain  amount  of  glue-formuig  matter,  and  is  generally 
passed  through  a  finer  mesh,  the  residuum  being  worked  up  ia 
tbe  glue-house,  and  the  flour  wUch  passes  dtfough'  bdng  sold 
as  a  bone-meal,  or  used  as  a  manure. 

The  bones,  which  now  contain  5  to  6%  of  glue-forming 
nitrogen  and  about  60%  of  calcium  phosphate,  are  nest  treated 
for  glue.  The  moat  economical  process  consists  in  steapung 
the  bones  under  preuure  (15  lb  to  start  with,  aftCTwards  s  lb) 
in  upright  cylindrical  botlcrs  fitted  with  false  bottoms.  Hw 
^ue-hquors  collect  beneath  the  false  bottoms,  and  when  of  a 
strength  equal  to  about  30%  dry  glue  they  are  run  off  to  the 
darificrs.  The  first  runnings  contain  about  65  to  70%  of  the 
total  ^ue;  a  second  steaming  extracts  another  15  to  30%.  For 
clarifying  the  solutions,  ordinary  alum  b  used,  one  part  being 
tised  tor  100  parts  of  dry  glue.  The  alum  is  added  to  the  hot 
liquors  ,  an^  the  temperature  raised  to  100*;  it  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  aurfaa  scum  removed  by  filtering  through 
coarse  calico  or  fine  wire  filters. 

The  dear  liquors  are  now  concenlraled  lo  a  strength  of  about 
31%  dry  glue  In  winter  and  35  %  in  summer.  This  is  invariably 
eSccted  in  vacuum  pans — open  boiling  yields  a  dark^olourcd 
aad  inferior  product.  Uany  types  of  vacuum  plant  are  in  use; 
the  Yaryan  form,  invented  by  H.  T.  Yaryan,  is  perhaps  the  best, 
and  the  double  effect  system  is  the  most  efficient.  After  con- 
centration the  h'quors  are  bleached  by  blowing  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  manufactured  burning  aulf^ur;  by  this  means  the 
colour  can  be  lightened  lo  any  dc^red  degree.  The  liquors  are 
now  run  into  galvaniied  sheet-iron  troughs,  3  ft.  long,  6  in. 
wide  and  5  in.  deep,  where  ihey  congeal  to  a  Arm  jelly,  which  is 
subsequently  removed  by  cutting  round  the  edges,  or  by  warming 
with  hot  water,  and  turning  the  cake  out.  Tbe  cake  is  sliced 
to  sheets  of  convenient  thinness,  generally  by  means  of  a  wire 
knife,  i.e.  a  piece  t>f  wire  placed  in  a  frame.  Mechanical  sliceis 
acting  on  this  principle  are  in  uw.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
solution  to  congeal  in  troughs,  ft  may  be  "  cast "  on  sheets  of 
glass,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  cooled  by  running  wafer.  After 
congealing,  the  tremulous  jelly  is  dried;  this  is  an  operation 
of  great  nicety:  the  desiccation  must  be  slow  and  b  generally 
effected  by  circulating  a  rapid  current  of  air  about  the  cakes 
supported  on  nets  set  in  frames;  il  occupies  from  four  to  five 
days,  and  the  cake  contains  on  the  average  from  lo  to  13%  of 
water. 

Siin  Clue. — In  the  preparation  of  skin  glue  the  'materials 
used  are  the  parings  and  cuttings  of  hides  from  tan-yards,  the 
ears  of  oxen  and  sheep,  the  skins  of  rabbits,  hares,  cats,  dop 
and  other  animab.  the  parings  of  tawed  leather,  ptuxbment 
and  old  gloves,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  scraps  of  animal 
matter.  Much  expciience  b  needed  in  order  to  prepare  a  good 

tThis  fsi  contains  a  small  quantity  of  lotvetit,  which  is  removed 
by  hcatine  with  >tcam,  when  the  Mitvent  disills  oR.  Hot  water  !■ 
then  run  m  to  melt  the  lai.  whirh  iiKe^  lo  the  surface  ol  the  water 
and  is  Roatcd  oS.  Anmbcr  boiling  with  water,  and  again  floating 
«a.  fmca  ihe  fat  fraai  din  aad  aue*Ks\  waUn.aa&'SMt  \rn*Ne.'<» 
ready  lor  caakmt. 
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gbe  froin  such  Uterogmeous  matniab;  one  Uemllng  nay  be 
a  succeis  ud  anoihn'  a  failure.  The  ,nw  material  has  been 
divided  into  tbtee  creat  divisions;  (i)  she^  pieca  and  Hcsbings 
(ean,  ftc);  (3}  ox  fleshings  and  trimmings;  (3)  oz  hida  and 
pieces;  the  best  ^ue  is  obtained  from  a  mitture  of  the  hUe, 
ear  and  face  dippings  of  the  oz  and  calf.  The  raw  material 
or  "  stock  "  is  first  steeped  for  from  two  to  ten  weeks,  according 
to  Its  nature,  in  wooden  vats  or  |4is  with  lime  water,  and  af  ter- 
mids  carefully  dried  and  stored.  Hie  object  of  the  lime  steefring 
Is  to  remove  any  blood  and  fledi  which  may  be  attacfaed  to  the 
■kin,  and  to  form  a  lime  soap  with  the  fatty  matter  present. 
The  scTOws  "  or  glue  pieces,  which  may  be  kept  a  long  time 
without  undergoing  change,  are  washed  with  a  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add  to  remove  all  lime,  and  tbca  very  tbwoughly  with 
water;  they  are  now  allowed  to  drain  and  d^.  Tlie  skins 
are  then  placed  in  hemp  nets  and  introduced  into  an  open  boiler 
which  has  a  false  bottom,  and  a  tap  by  which  liquid  may  be  ran 
olf .  As  the  boiling  proceeds  test  quantities  of  liquid  are  from 
time  to  time  examined,  and  nhcn  a  sample  b  found  on  cooling 
to  form  a  stiff  jdly,  which  happens  when  It  contains  alMmt  33  % 
iiy  glue.  It  Is  ready  to  draw  off.  The  solution  is  then  run  to  a 
darifier,  In  which  a  temperature  sufficient  to  keep  it  fluid  is 
maintained,  and  in  this  way  any  impurity  Es  permitted  to  subside. 
The  ghie  striutku  is  then  run  Into  wooden  troughs  vr  codeis  in 
which  It  sets  to  a  firm  Jelly.  The  cakes  are  temoved  as  in  the 
case  of  bone  glue  (see  above),  and,  having  been  placed  on  nets, 
are,  in  the  Scottish  practice,  dried  by  exposure  to  open  air. 
This  primitive  method  has  many  disadvantages:  on  a  bot 
day  the  cake  may  become  unshapely,  «r  ndt  and  ^  through 
the  net,  or  dry  so  tafridly  as  to  mck;  a  frost  may  produce 
fissures,  while  a  fog  or  mist  may  precipitate  moisture  on  the 
surface  and  occasion  a  mouMy  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
cake,  which  is  generally  duU  aiter  drying,  is  polished  by  washing 
with  water.  The  practice  of  boIGi^  clarification,  oooUng  and 
drying,  wUch  has  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  bene  ^ue, 
has  been  also  applied  to  the  separation  of  slun  glue. 

Fith  Glite. — Whereas  isinglass,  a  very  pure  gdatin.  Is  yielded 
by  the  sounds  of  a  limited  number  of  fish,  it  Is  found  that  all 
fish  offals  yidd  a  glue  possessing  considerable  adhesive  prtqienics. 
The  manufacture  conssts  in  thoioilgUy  washing  the  offal  with 
water,  and  then  discharging  {t  Into  extractors  with  live  steam. 
After  digestion,  the  liquid  Is  run  off,  allowed  to  sUnd,  the 
upper  oily  layer  removed,  and  the  lower  ^uey  solution  clarified 
with  atum.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  concentrated  in  open  vats, 
and  bleached  with  sulphur  dioxide.'  Tish  f^ue  is  a  light-brown 
viscous  liquid  which  has  a  distinctly  disagreeable  odour  and 
an  acrid  taste;  these  disadvantages  to  its  use  are  avoided  if  it 
be  boiled  with  a  little  water  and  1%  of  sodium'phosphatc,  and 
0-025%  of  saccharine  added. 

Properties  ofGtu.—h  good  quality  (rf  glue  should  be  free  tram 
bH  specks  and  grit,  have  a  uniform,  Ught  brownish-yetlow, 
transparent  appearance,  and  should  brekk  with  a  ^assy  fracture. 
Steeped  for  some  time  in  cold  water  it  softens  and  swdls  up 
without. dissolving,  and  when  again  dried  it  ou^t  to  resume  its 
original  properties.  Under  the  influence  of  beat  it  entirely 
dissolves  In  water,  forming  a  thin  syrupy  fluid  with  a  not 
disagreeaUe  smcIL  The  adhesiveness  of  different  quah'ties  of 
glue  varies  considerably;  the  best  adhesive  Is  formed  by  steeping 
the  glue,  broken  in  sinall  pieces,  in  water  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  and  then  placing  them  with  just  sufficient  water  to  dlect 
solution  in  the  glue-pot.  The  boiler  the  glue,  the  better  the 
joint;  remcltcd  glue  is  not  so  strong  as  the  freshly  prepared; 
and  newly  manufactured  glue  b  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 
long  In  stock.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  many  factors  enter  into 
the  determination  of  the  cohesive  power  of  glue;  a  well-prepared 
joint  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  withstand  a  pull  of 
about  700  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  following  table,  after  Kilmarsch, 
shows  the  hoMtng  power  of  ^ued  joints  with  various  kinds  of 
woods. 

*  The  leMue  In  the  extractors  h'  umally  dried  in  atcam-heatcd 
veaeh,  and  mined  with  potatuum  and  magneriMn  Mks;  the  pcoduct 
is  then  put  cm  the  mariiet  as  fish-potash  guano. 
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SpKkd  Kindt  ofCluei,  Ctmenit,  frc.— By  viftue  iJ  ftp  to*  *a 
the  word  "  glue  '*  is  frefiuenily  used  to  AeiiMa  irt^«Jheih&K(B5 
may  or  may  not  contain  fEclaCin,  thcrq.^rin  otnirbe  pvatat^wSt 
of  some  special  prcparacioni.  These  may  be  Cbnvtsie^fSSSi 
into;  (1)  lic^uid  g1u»,  mixtures  containing  geladn  'Wlfca3[^ttt 
jelly  at  ardiiun'  icmpera cures  but  stitl  possess  adbesm  pMnw 
(a)  watcr-prool  glues,  including  mixtures  containing  ^nuu,  u| 
also  the  "  marine  glues,"  which  contain  nogtue;  (j)  glues  or  ccnoiti 
for  special  purposes,  e.g.  for  cementine  glass,  pottery,  bather,  At, 
for  cementing  dissimilar  materiali,  sucn  ai  paper  or  leather  to  Inn, 

Liquid  Cities. — The  demand  For  liquid  glues  is  mainly  due  tartif 
disadvantages — lh<^  necessity  of  dissolving  and  using  while  hot-*' 
of  ordinary  plijc.  They  arc  ficnerally  prepared  by  adding  tOiwxm 
due  solution  some  rc.ini'tit  which  (icslroys  the  property  of  gclatiniiine, 
The  reagents  in  common  iiic  are  acetic  acid;  magnesium  chtoriiU. 
MvA  for  a  glue  enijiloycd  by  printers;  hydrochloric  acid  and  line 
•ulpliale:  nitric  acid  and  lead  sulphate;  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
amnion  ill  m  carbonate. 

Wattr-proof  Clues. — Numerous  recipes  for  water- proof  gluei  hiw 
been  published;  glue,  having  been  swollen  by  soaking  in  water, 
dissolved'  in  four-^tl^  its  ^Wtght  of  linseed  oil.  furnishes  a  good 
water-piocrf  adhQsm:  Snsna  oil  varnish  and  litharge,  added  to 
a  glue  solution,  is  also  '<i9ed;min  added  to  a  hot  (;Iiw  nhi- 
tlon  in  water,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  turpentine,  ii  anotlMr 
recipe;  the  best  glue  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oat 
part  of  glue  in  one  and  a  hall  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding 
one-fiftieth  part  of  poia^^ium  bichromate.  Alcoholic  solutioni  tf 
various  gums,  and  also  lannic  acid,  confer  the  same  property  oa 
glue  solutions.  The  "  marine  glues  "  are  solutions  of  indii-nibb£ 
Mcllac  or  asphalium,  or  mixtures  of  these  substances,  in  bcnaeae  W 
naphtha.  Jeffrey's  marine  glue  is  formed  by  dissolving  india.ruU)(r 
in  four  parts  of  benienc  and  adding  two  parts  of  tliellMi'ft  ii 
•atennvely  used,  being  easily  applied  and  drying  rapidly  aad  hard. 
Another  wnlcr-proof  glue  which  contains  no  gelatin  is  obtatOKl'by 
heating  linseed  oil  witK  five  parts  of  quicklime;  when  cold  it  fofni 
8  hard  mass,  which  melts  on  healing  Ukv  ordin.iry  rIuc.  i 

Speiiitl  Glues. — Theic  are   innumerable    rL'i[>LS   lur  BdhallCt 

SJecially  .ipplicable  lo  certain  sub-itancrs  and  under  certain  con. 
it  ions.  For  repairing  ^lass,  ivory,  &c.  i«inflas5  (ij.v,),  which  may  bt 
replaced  by  fine  glue,  yidds  valu.iblc  cements;  bookbinders  employ 
an  clastic  glue  obtained  from  an  ordinary  glue  solution  and  glycerin, 
the  water  Being  expelled  by  heating ;  an  efficient  cement  for  motintini 
photographi  is  otnained  by  disserving  glue  in  ten  parts  1^  altnhd 
and  adding  one  ^rt  oX  glycerin  j  portable  or  mouth  gitw — soiianMil 
because  it  melts  in  the  mouth — is  prepared  by  disscdvtng  one  pan  id 
sugar  in  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  glue.  An  india-rubber  subsntlte 
is  obtatn<-d  by  adding  sodium  tungstate  and  hydrochloric idd  tat 
Strong  glue  solution;  this  preparation  may  be  rolled  oat  ulies 
heated  to  60*. 

For  further  deuila  see  Thomas  Lambert.  Ctue,  Cahltiu  and  Acir 
ABIed  Prcdiets  (tonOoii.  lOQS):  R.  L.  Fembach,  CTmm  aiitf  CUstiM 
(1907):  H.  C.  ^landage.  Atfiiabmita  tfM  Kiadifir^M  Piirpm 

OLUTARIC  ACID,  or  Noaiui  PyxoTAaTAUC  Acd^ 
HO/:  CHt-ClI,  CHi-COiH,  an  organic  add  prepated  by  the 
reduction  of  o-oayglutaric  add  with  bydrioiEc  add,  by  ledacial 
^utaconieadd.HOiCCH,CHK;HCO)H,«ftlt  lodtiimamalBU^ 
by  conversion  of  trimethylene  bromide  Into  the  eyiaiuk 
and  bydnrfysis  of  this  compound,  or  from  acetoacetic  ester, 
which,  in  the  form  of  its  sodium  derivative,  condenses 
with  ^iodopropionic  ester  to  form  acetoglutaiic  ester, 
CH,CO-CH(C»,CtH0CHrCH|COkC^i,  from  .iriiidi  i^ntarie 
add  Is  obtained  tqrhydrolyris.  It  is  sJso  obtained  lAen  stfaadr, 
stearic  and  oleic  adtb  are  Midiicd  with  nilric  add.  It  crystal- 
lizts  in  large  monodimC  prisms  which  melt  at  97-5*  C,  and 
distils  between  30a*  and  304°  C,  practically  without  deooii|MHi- 
lion.  ItlssolBbIelBw«tcr,dcali^ajadetlter.  Bylongheatligthe 
add  h  converted  into  its  anbyWde,  wUd,  however,  bobtdael 
more  readily  by  heating  the  sOver  salt  of  the  add  with  acetyl 
chloride.  By  distillation  Of  the  amrooohim  salt  ^tariraide, 
CHi{CHfCP)|NH,  b  obtained;  It  forms  smaO  ciystals  mdtiiig 
at  151"  to  151*  C.  and  snb&mcs  unchanged. 

On  the  aXM  eluUric  acida,  see  C.  Hell  (S«r.,  1U9,  W,  pp.  4B,  Co}, 
C.  A.  BixhoR  iBrr.,  1891,  34,  p.  1041),  K.  Au«cn  0t.,  IKI,  >4, 
p.  im)Bnd  W.  H.  Im3^  jwf.^AM.  Om  Am„  ia96.«9>r->*<9> 
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ItRK  •  too^,  tOMtims,  dncHIe,  wmeiAat  dutic, 
Ktrfy  undw  and  (reybh-ydlow  albainlnoiti  subsunce, 
tbtdned  fnta  the  floor  of  wheal  by  wuhing  In  witer,  in  whkh 
it  ia  Iiuolnblf.  Glaten,  wben  dried,  loses  about  two-tUrds  of 
in  wdgbt,  becoming  brink  and  seinl'tTaniparent;  when  Mnmsly 
it  amcUei  and  swells,  uA  bums  like  featber  or  bwri. 
It  b  loliible  In  stnog  icctic  icid',  and  in  cansUc  alluUs,  whkh 
bKer  may  be  used  for  the  purification  of  starch  in  which  It  is 
present.  When  treated  with  -i  to  -2%  soluiloii  of  hydrochloric 
idd  it  swcDs  up,  and  at  length  fbnns  a  liquid  ttseinbling  a 
i^tioa  of  fWwTmiii  and  lacvorolatoiy  as  legsids  poUriacd 
liglii.  Mf^tencd  wttb  water  and  exposed  to  the  an*  gluten 
putrefies,  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
tiTdrogeo,  and  in  the  end  b  almost  entirely  resolved  into  a  liquid, 
vhkli  contains  leucin  and  amnmninm  phosphate  and  acetate.  On 
ini^psb  ghitoi  shows  a  composition  of  about  53%  of  carbon,  7% 
of  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  igto  18%,  beddes  oiygen,  and  about 
t%af  sulphur,  and  aamall  quantity  of  inorganic  matter.  Accord- 
to  H.  Ritthansen  it  is  a  mixture  of  glnlmauein  (Llebig's 
Kfcltble  fibrin),  tfultnfiMn,  j^iadin  (Pflanaenldm),  (futifi  or 
ngetibfe  gelatin,  nut  muc^ik,  wUdi  are  all  doscly  allied  to  one 
(kotber  in  dieinical  compodtlon.  It  Is  the  g^adm-which  oonfeis 
opoD  ^utea  its  capacity  of  cohering  to  form  elastic  masses,  and 
<f  separating  readily  from  associated  starch.  In  the  so-csllH 
^otctt  of  the  flour  of  barley,  rye  and  maiie,  this  body  ia  absent 
(H.  Ktthmsen  and  V.  Kreusler).  The  gluten  yielded  by  wheat 
itldi  has  undergone  fermentation  or  Itas  begun  to  qmnit  is 
devoid  of  toughness  and  eUstldty.  These  qualities  can  be 
restored  to  it  bykneadingwith  salt, Ume-water or  alum.  Gluten 
bcmidayed  in  the  manufacturet^  gluten  bread  and  biscuit^ 
fcr  the  diabetic,  and  of  chocolate,  and  also  in  the  adulteration 
ef  tea  and  coffee.  For  making  bread  it  must  be  used  fresh,  as 
etberwise  it  decomposes,  and  does  not  knead  well.  Granulated 
giatea  is  a  kind  <rf  vermicelli,  made  in  some  starch  manufactories 
by  mixing  fresh  gluten  with  twice  its  weight  of  flour,  and  grami- 
hsiag  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  contained  stirrer,  each  armed 
vith  sfAes,  and  revrivltig  in  opposite  directions.  The  process 
h  completed  by  the  drying  and  sifting  of  the  grannies. 

SUnTOH.  01  Wolverine  {Cvh  Ikcus),  a  carnivorous 
Bimmal  bclonpng  to  the  Musklidae,  or  weasel  family,  and  the 
Hie  reptcacnutive  of  its  genus.  The  legs  are  abort  and  stout, 
irith  large  feet,  the  toes  of  which  terminate  in  atrong,  sharp 
cU«s  considerably  curved.  The  mode  of  progression  b  semi- 
plutipadc.  In  size  and  form  the  glutton  Is  something  like  the 
todger,  measuring  from  a  to  j  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  thick 
binhy  ti^  which  is  about  8  in.  kag.  The  head  is  broad,  the 
cjcs  are  small  and  the  back  arched.  The  fur  consists  of  an  under- 
growth  of  short  woolly  hair,  mixed  with  long  straight  bain, 
to  the  abundance  and  length  of  which  on  the  sides  and  tail 
the  crcmtuie  owes  iU  shaggy  appearance.  The  cdouc  of  the  fur 
■  Uickish-brown,  with  a  broad  band  of  chestnut  stretcbing 
fion  the  shoulders  along  each  side  of  the  body,  the  two  meeting 
Dcsr  the  root  of  the  tail.  Unlike  the  majority  of  arctic  animals, 
tte  fur  of  the  glutton  In  winter  grows  darker.  Like  other 
Uuttdidat,  the  glutton  is  provided  with  anal  ^auds,  «ldch 
jccrtu  a  yellowish  fluid  possessing  a  highly  foetid  odour.  It 
ii  a  boreal  animal,  inhabiting  the  northern  rqpoas  of  both 
bemiqtheres,  bat  most  abundant  in  the  draunpolar  area  of  the 
New  World,  where  it  occura  througfaoot  the  British  provlneen 
sod  Alaska,  being  ^ledally  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Uackenae  river,  and  estending  southwards  as  far  as  New 
York  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wolverine  is  a  vocadous 
■oimal,  and  also  one  with  an  InquisiUve  di^MsItioiL  It  feeds 
on  grouse;  the  smaller  rodents  and  foxes,  which  it  digs  from 
their  buTTOwa  during  the  bneding.ieaaon;  but  want  of  actimty 
mden  it  dependent  Cor  meat  ot  its  food  on  dead  carcases,  which 
it  frequently  obtains  by  methods  that  have  made  it  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  hunter  and  trapper.  Should  the  hunter, 
ilUrsocceeding  in  killing  his  game,  leave  the  carcase  iosufficictilly 
pMected  for  more  than  a  shigie  night,  the  glutton,  whose  fear 
«rf  snares  is  tnBicient  to  prevent  Um.  from  touching  it  during 
the  But  ni^  wOl,  if  poi^ble,  fet  at  and  devmr  what  bt  cu 
xu  3* 
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on  the  second,  hkBsg  the  ranahdtr  beneath  the  snow.  It 
annoys  the  trqiper  b^  Miowing  up  hb  Uses  of  martett^rtpa, 
often  extending  toa  length  of  40  to  50  ra.,eadio(  wUcbft  enlen 
from  behind,  extracting  the  bait,  pulling  up  the  trapa,  and  devour- 
ing or  conoeafing  the  entrapped  martens.  So  persistent  b  ibc 
glutton  in  this  pnctice,  when  onea  !c  i&ooven  a  iae  nf'tnpa, 
that  Its  ettemdnatlon  along  the  trapper^  route  k  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  soccesa  of  his  buuness.  This  Ik  no  easy  task, 
as  the  glntton  Is  too  cunning  to  be  caught  by  the  methods  snccesa* 
fully  croployed  on  the  other  memben  of  the-  wtasel  family. 
Hie  trap  general^  used  for  this  purpose  b  made  to  menUn 
a  cache,  or  hiddOi  store  of  food,  such  as  the  Indiana  and  buntert 
are  in  the  habit  of  forming;  the  discovery  and  rifling  of  which 
is  one  of  the  glutton's  most  congenial  occupation»~-the  bait, 
inatcad  of  being  paraded  as  in  most  trap^  being  cnffully  con* 
canted,  ioIiiB  the  kaowhn  heist's  iipfdoon.  One  of  the  most 
pnalnent  duKtabtla  of  the  imlmfDe  b  It*  propantty 
to  steal  and  hide  tidagt,  not  neidy  food  which  It  might  attar- 
wards  need,  or  traps  which  ft  iccuds  as  enemies,  hut  articles 
which  cannot  poosibly  have  any  interest  except  that  of  curiosity. 
The  following  instanca  of  thb  b  qaoted  by-  Dr  E.  Coues  ia  hb 
work  OB  the  Put-turimg  Animab  af  Nartk  Aamk*:  "A 
^t^>*g  md  hb  f  ainly  hni^ng  loft  tbeir  lod|s  unguaidsd  doiins 


The  Glntton,  or  Wolverine  (Gab  Itaaa). 


their  absence,  on  taeir  return  found  It  completely  gutted— the 
walls  were  there,  but  notbing  else.  Blankets,  guns,  kettle^ 
axes,  cans,  knives  and  all  ibe  other  paraphernalia  of  a  trapper's' 
tent  had  vanished,  and  the  tracks  left  by  the  beast  showed 
who  had  been  the  thief,  "nie  family  set  to  work,  and,  by  carefully 
following  up  all  his  paths',  recovered,  with  some  trifKngctceptloM, 
the  whole  of  the  lost  property."  The  cunning  disphiyed  by  the 
glutton  in  unravelling  the  snares  set  for  it  forms  at  once  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  every  trapper,  while'lts  great  strength 
and  ferocity  render  It  a  dangerous  antagonbt  to  anianib  luser 
than  Itself,  occasioDally  Including  man.  The  nittbg^easoa 
occurs  in  hf  arch,  and  the  female,  secure  in  her  burrow,  product 
her  young— four  or  five  at  a  birth— in  }une  or  July.  In  defence 
of  these  she  is  esttedlngfy  \xM,  and  the  Indians,  according  to 
Dr  Cones,  "  have  been  beard  to  say  that  thqr  mtdd  sooner 
encounter  m  ihe-bear  with  her  cubs  than  a  carcijoa  (the  Indian 
name  of  the  ^utton)  under  the  same  drcumstcnces."  On 
Catching  sight  of  its  enemy,  man,  the  wolverine  before  finally 
determining  on  flight,  is  said  to  »t  on  its  haunches,  andi  in  order 
to  get  a  dearer  iriew  of  the  danger,  shade  lu  eyes  with  one  of 
its  fore-paws.  When  pressed  for  food  it  beoome*  fearless,  and 
has  been  known  to  come  on  board  an  ice-bound  vessd,  and  in 
presenceof  tbecrewauzeacanof  meat.  The  glutton  is  valuable 
for  its  for,  whidi,  when  several  skins  ate  sawn  together,  forms 
degant  beafth  and  carriage  rugs.  (R.  UT) 

OLTCU,  MICHABL,  Byiantine  hbtorlan  (aceordlng  to  some 
a  Sicilian,  according  to  others  a  Corfioie),  flewrisbed  during  the 
iHb  century  aJ).  Hb  chief  work  b  bb  CkrmMt  of  evaMs 
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(rom  Um  ctMtion  of  the  wodd  to  the  deUh  of  Alodus  LCom- 
neaiu  (iiiS).  It  is«xtKindx  bd«f  ud  mitUn  in  •  popuUr 
■tylt,  but  too  much  tpaa  i>  devoted  to  theological  tad  ideBtific 
mttUn.  C^ow  ww  aim  the  autbor  of  a  theoloskal  tratise 
wtd  «  niunbec  of  letten  on  theoVogical  questiou.  A  poem  of 
tome  600  "  political "  vena,  written  during  hit  bipiijonment 
oo  a  dutigc  of  ilanderiog  a  nei^boui  and  containing  an  appeal 
to  tke  mpmt  Manuel,  is  Mill  extant.  The  exact  nature  of  hia 
oflCBoe  it  not  known,  but  the  answer  to  his  appeal  was  that  he 
waa  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  the  env»en>r's  orders. 

Editi(M»:  "  Chronicle  and  Letters,"  ia  J.  P.  HiEoe,  Palretofia 
Cnuea,  dviii.:  poen  in  E.  Leerand,  AWMfUfftx  pttout  tWcair*. 
Liaeeabo  F.  HincH,  ByaaMlinueki  Stndien  (1876);  C.  Knimbacher 
In  SitumtibmelM  fojwr.  Aead..  1894;  C  P.  BUtr  in  ErKh  and 
ember's  AUemtiM  &ujMitpUU. 

O&TCnm,  GLycnnit  or  GtvcnoL  <in  pharniac)r  ay- 
ttrimm)  (fnm  Gr.  'v)UK6f,  tweet),  k  trihydric  akobol, 
tiihydnixypnpa&e,  C«Hi(OH)t.  It  b  obufntbfe  bom  mt 
natand  fatty  bodies  by  the  acdoo  of  aUuBt  aiid  dmilar  mftBtSi 
whereby  the  fats  tn  dccosfmed,  water  beiiig  taken  op,  nod 
^yceiin  behig  formed  together  witb  the  aBtiltoe  nh  «f  ■dim 
particular  add  (varying  with  the  nature  of  the  bu).  Owing  to 
tbor  poBses^n  of  this  common  pnq>city,  these  natural  bAty 
bodien  and  vkiiona  artificial  derivatives  ol  glycerin,  wUdi 
behave  in  the  same  way  when  treated  with  alkalis,  are  known 
at  glyceiides.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  soap^making  the 
^ycerin  nmalns  diaaolved  in  the  aqueous  liquns  from  whidi  the 
■o^>  Is  sepanted. 

Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1779  by  K.  W.  Scheele  and  named 
Obtsi  (priacipe  thus  ia  AiriJej '  swUrt  princ^ile  <rf  mb),  and 
mottt  fully  investigated  subsequently  by  M.  E.  Chevicul,  who 
named  it  ^ycerin,  M.  P.  E.  Betthdot,  aikd  many  other  chcmtsu, 
from  whose  researches  it  resulu  that  ^ycerin  Is  a.  trihydric 
atoc^  indicated  by  the  formula  CtHt(OH)t,  the  natural  fats 
and  90*,  and  the  glyceiidei  genenlly,  being  substances  of  the 
nature  <rf  compound  esters  formed  horn  glycerin  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  bydrofen  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  radicals  of 
certain  adds,  oiled  for  that  reason  "  £Uty  adds."  The  relation- 
ship  of  these  glycetidcs  to  glycerin  is  shown  by  the  series  of  bodies 
formed  rn»n  Glycerin  by  nplaccnient  of  hydrogen  by  "  tteoiyl " 
(CiAcO).  the  radical  of  iteuic  add  (CuHj(0-OH}.— 
Gljiceria.  MonoMarin.  IXstearin.  Trittcuin. 
CHt-OH    CHi-0{C«HnO}    CHtOCCmRmO)  CHrO<C.HuO) 

dnOH      dlHOH  CHO(CwHuO}  CH-0(C>HuO) 

<!h.OH     ^HiOH  (1h,0H  (tH,OCC„H„0) 

The  process  of  saponification  may  be  viewed  as  the  gradual 
progrcsiive  transformation  of  tristearin,  or  book  analogously 
constituted  substance,  into  distearin,  monosteaiin  and  ^ycerin, 
or  as  the  similar  transformation  of  a-substance  anobgous  to 
distearin  or  to  monostcarin  into  glycerin.  If  the  reaction  Is 
bnught  about  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  acid  set  free  becomes 
tnaiformed  Into  the  oorresponding  alkaline  salt;  lint  if  the 
dcconvosition  ia  effected  without  the  presence  of  an  alkali 
(fA  by  means  of  water  akne  or  by  so  acid),  the  acid  set  free 
and  the  glycerin  are  obtained  together  in  a  form  which  usually 
admita  of  their  ready  •qtaralion.  It  is  noticeable  that  with 
few  eaHptkm  the  fatty  and  tnly  matters  occurring  in  nature 
on  aubttancfg  onokiBDtu  to  tristcuin,  U.  they  ire  tr^y 
replaced  ^yceiina.  Araoagst  these  ^ycendes  may  be  mentioned 
the  Iblknrinc: 

TfUMrM— CtHtCO-CnHMO)).  The  chief  eooititnent  of  hard 
animal  fata,  mch  as  beef  and  mutton  tsllow<  ftc;  alto  con- 
tained in  many  vegetable  fat*  in  unallM  quantity. 

TrMfaM— CiHi^O-ChH,^)).  Unely  premt  in  oUvja  oil  ud 
other  tanMifiaUe  vetctabk  oiU  and  toft  fats;  also  present 
in  aninial  f«t%  espedalty  hog's  krd. 

rWpa/imlM— CiH((0-CuHaO}|.  The  chief  conitltocnt  Of  palm 
ml;  alto  contained  in  greater  or  lea  quantities  la  humaS 
fat,  dive  dS,  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 

TrMrisoMa— CiHi(0-CnHi/)i)(.  The  main  constituent  of  castor 
oiL 

Other  analogous  glycerides  are  spparcnlty  contained  in 
inMcr or  laaHar  quantity  in  certain  other  oib.  Tlmiacawa' 


butter,  Whtfyria,  C;Hi(0  CHK>)i.U(|theaiuk>cgusg|^«ai4« 

of  other  readily  volatile  adds  dosely  resembling  butyric  acid, 
are  present  in  small  quantity;  the  production  of  thoe  addi 
00  saponification  and  distUlation  with  dilute  stdp^wic  acid  it 
utiliied  OS  a  test  of  a  purity  of  butter  as  told.  TrtiMlts, 
CaHiCO'CtH/})i,isapparcntlycontainedinood'4iveToiL  Soae 
other  gljfccrides  iaolated  from  natural  sources  att  snalotmi 
ia  oompoaition  to  tristearin,  but  with  this  difference,  that  ike 
three  radicals  whidi  rcpUce  hydrogen  in  glycerin  are  dm  all 
identical;  thus  kephalin,  mydin  and  ledthio  ore  ^trotridn 
in  which  two  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  fatty  acid  radicil^ 
and  the  third  by  a  complex  phoqthoric  add  derivative. 

Glycerin  is  alto  a  i^oduct  of  certain  kinds  of  fermentatioa, 
cydally  of  the  alcoholic  fenaenlotion  qf  augar;  coaacqucndr 
it  is  a  constituent  of  many  wines  and  other  fermented  liquon. 
According  to  Louis  Pasteur,  about  ^th  of  the  sugar  traoifoniMd 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  fermentatioa  <^  grape  juice 
and  umilar  taccharine  liquids  into  alcohol  and  other  pndiKU 
betoot*  converted  into  glycerin.  In  certain  natunt  faOj 
tubtlances,  t^.  palm  oil,  it  eaisu  in  the  free  sute,  to  that  tt  cu 
be  teponted  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  which  diuolra 
the  glycerin  but  not  the  fatty  glycerides. 

Profatia. — Glycerin  is  a  viidd,  colouilest  liquid  df  qi.  p. 
t-3fi5  at  15*  C,  possessing  a  somewhat  sweet  taste;  below  o*  C 
it  stdidifiea  tu  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  tj*  C 
Whm  heated  alone  it  partially  volatilises,  but  the  greater  part 
decomposes;  under  a  pressure  of  is  nun.  of  mercury  it  boib 
at  170*  C  In  an  atmoqihere  iA  steam  it  distils  nithout  decMi' 
positioD  under  ordinary  barometric  pressure.  It  diaolna 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  ludiibfe 
in  ether.  It  possesses  considerable  solvent  powers,  whence  it  it 
employed  for  numerous  purposes  in  pharmacy  and  the  ant. 
Its  visdd  character,  and  its  non-liability  to  diy  and  harden  hf 
^posure  to  air,  also  fit  it  for  yarious  other  uses,  such  as  lubrks- 
tion,  &c,  whilst  its  peculiar  physical  characters,  eiuUiling  it  to 
blend  with  either  aqueous  or  <4ly  mat  ten  under  certain  tircan- 
stances,  render  it  a  useful  ingtcdient  in  a  laigenumber  irfptodwti 
of  varied  kinds. 

ifmitfoiiire.— The  rimpleit  modes  of  preparing  pure  ilynnn  ait 
bsKd  on  the  lapomfication  of  fats,  either  by  alkalis  or  fay  tupeHmud 
steam,  and  on  the  dicumstance  that,  altnourh  glycerin  caaaoi  be 
distlDed  by  itteU  under  the aedinary  pieMure  without  deeonpantioa. 
It  can  be  readily  volatUiied  in  a  current  of  saperiMttcd  mtu 
Cominerclal  Ktycerin  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  "  spent  " 
of  llir^  soap-ma^cr.  In  the  van  Ruymbckc  process  the  spent  I>ei 
arc  allowed  to  >f  Itle,  and  then  treated  with  persulphate  <>[  iron," 
the  exact  com|>osilion  of  which  it  a  trade  secret,  but  it  ttpoHiblya 
mixture  of  ferric  and  (erroui  tulphatet.  Ferric  hvdmlc,  ino  mii|t 
and  all  insoluble  impuritiet  are  preci  pita  toil.  TKe  liquid  iaSlt» 
pressed,  and  any  excess  of  iron  in  the  liltrnti^  i«  pix^cipitated  to  At 
carcrul  addition  of  caustic  soda  and  then  removed.  The  liqnMillln 
eviiporatcd  under  a  vacuum  of  3J  to  38  in.  of  mercury,  and,  whMrf 
■prtrilic  eravity  1-395  (cormportding  to  about  So%  of  gfyterit), 
it  is  distilled  undera  vacuum  of  38  (o  li)  in.  In  tlit  Gljti  prcxH* 
lyt  is  treated  with  3  little  milk  of  lime,  the  liquid  iIi  .  n  r.  uUilmJ 
wii!i  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  fdlcrcd.  ii^i.i[":>ijt]un  ltd 
fUbsi?quFnt  distillation  under  a  hish  vacuum  eives  crude  (lycn. 
Tbc  impure  glycerin  obtained  as  above  Is  purmtd  by  ledillilhtiM 
in  steam  and  evagxiratiun  in  vacuum  pans. 

TechnUal  Uses. — liosidts  its  use  us  a  starting- point  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ■'  nilro^K  1  1  riii  "  (:j.v  )  .nrtl  oiIht  rlitniir.it  producr'.,  i;l>Ti-rin 
it  largely  employ  i  d  for  ,i  niinilu  r  i.f  |iur;Hi!*s  in  the  art',  its  jijipli,*- 
tion  thereto  beiiiff  due  to  its  peculiar  pliysital  properties.  Itiui  It 
■on-liabilicy  to  irecie  (when  not  absolutely  anhydrou^  which  it 
practically  never  is  when  frt;ely  exposed  to  the  air)  and  ila  not- 
Volatilitv  at  ordinary  temperatures,  combined  with  it»  power  tf 
always  Iteepin?  ftuid  and  not  drv  ing  up  anil  hardeninit,  tender  ft 
valuable  as  a  lubricalins  aKenl  (nr  1  loi  (i»t>rk,  watches.  &c,,  n^a 
aubttitute  for  water  in  wet  ^aa-nielers,  and  as  an  ingredient  it 
Catoplatma,  platters.-  modeUmg  clay,  pasty  co[ourir)g  matEi.s, 
dywg~lut>nli,  ibobt  ccdoors  for  artists,  and  numerous  w^a 
anaMCous'safaManeetMiidiaR  raquircd  to  be  kept  in  a  perminEaily 
softcenditkMi.  GlyctrniactsasapreservativcagaiastdeaompcMMBh 
owing  to  its  antiteptic  aualitiet,  which  also  led  to  ii*  being  enpkgra 
to  preserve  untanocd  leather  (especially  during  tiuntit  whea  » 
ported,  the  hides  being,  moreover,  kept  soft  and  nipple};  to  aite 
solutions  of  gelatin,  albumea,  gum,  puui  b Mints.  Ac.  wUdi  Ml 
keep  without  decampoBitkMi  to  ptcatrvftmat  ond  otW  wIMn 
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atUiml  ia  ibe  pndtKtlea  of  vwioui  eolatiriiig  fhiiib,  wbm  the 
oakNirint  nutter  woM  got  diMolve  la  water  tkHwj  thus  Aniline 
viokt,  tne  tinctorial  conMituenu  of  madder,  and  varioui  allied 
ccdMiring  matter*  diMolve  in  dyccrin,  forminK  liquidi  which  reroain 
colonred  even  when  diluted  with  water,  the  coloufini  mattera  being 


retained  in  nipenaon  or  diMolved  by  the  flyccrin  pneent 
ia  the  ditutcri  fluid.  Clyccfin  ia  alao  employed  in  toe  manuiKture 


ol  lormic  acid  (fAj.  Certain  kintla  ol  copying  inka  aie  Emtly 
inpraved  by  the  mbMitution  of  glycerin,  in  part  or  entirely.  Tor  the 
niar  nr  honey  nfoally  added. 

la  ita  medicinal  uw  alyoerin  ii  an  excellent  aolvent  for  audi  anb- 
MaoccB  aa  iodine,  •lkaIi>Hla,  alkalit,  &c.,  and  ia  therefore  ttacd  lor 
■splying  then  to  diaeaaed  Mirfaces.  capecially  a*  it  aida  in  their 
■baniplioa.  It  doe*  not  evaporate  or  tum  rancid,  whikt  its  marked 
hnRMCOffc  action  eniures  the  mcHstnesa  and  nrftnen  of  any  aurface 
it  CDvm.  Given  by  the  mouth  glycerin  producca  purfinf  if 
iMii  JuMi  ait  admiaiiterid.  and  has  the  same  action  if  only  a  amall 
qoanUty  be  introduced  Into  the  rectum.  For  thb  putpoae  it  is 
very  Uncly  uvd  cither  a*  a  luppesitory  or  in  the  fluid  Tonn  (one 
Drtwadnchms).  The  result  is  prompt,  safe  and  painless.  GIvcerin 
is  useless  as  a  food  and  ia  liot  in  any  snue  a  substitute  for  coo-liver 
laL  Vciylar2edaaesiaanimalacauaelcthargy,collapaeanddeattb 

fiLTOOLB.  in  organic  chemistry,  the  generic  name  pvoi 
to  tbe  aliphatic  dihydric  alcohols.  These  compounds  may  be 
babied  by  beating  the  alkylen  iodides  or  bromides  (e.g.  ethylene 
fibmnide)  with  sflver  aceUte  or  with  potaiuum  acetate  and 
iloobol,  tbe  citen  ao  produced  being  then  hydrolysed  with 
cauitic  alkalis,  thus: 

CJI,BrH-2C,HiOk-Ar-<,H,{0-C.H,0)r-»CiH,(OH)H-2K-C»Hi0.i 
by  the  direct  union  of  water  «rith  the  alkylcn  oxides;  by  oxids- 
tkn  of  tbe  olcfines  with  cold  potassium  permangaDatc  solution 
{G.  Wagner,  Ber.,  1888,  21,  p.  1331),  or  by  tbe  action  of  nitrous 
idd  on  the  diamines. 

Glycob  may  be  daaufied  as  primary,  cont^nlng  two— ClfiOtI 
Poups;  primary^ondary,  containing  the  grouping -CH (OH)- 
CIWH;  taondory,  with  the gnmp[ng-CHCOH)  CH(OH)  -  ;and 
krtiary,  with  the  groD|ring  >C(OIQ-(OH)C<.  The  secondaiy 
glycols  are  prqwred  by  tbe  action  of  ilcobotk  potash  on  aldo- 
^ydeS,  tbus: 

3(CHi3lCMCIIO+KHO-£CH>}/::HCObK+ 

(CH,},CH-CH(OH)CH(OH)CH(CH))>. 

Tbe  tertiary  ^ycols  are  known  as  pinMonet  and  are  ftomied 
w  tbe  reduction  of  ketones  with  sodium  amalgam. 

Tbe  glycols  are  somewhat  thick  liquids,  of  high  bdling  print, 
tbe  pinacooes  only  being  crystalline  scJids;  they  are  readOy 
ttlnUe  In  water  and  alcohol,  but  arc  insoluble  in  ether.  By  the 
BOioa  of  dehydrating  agents  they  arc  converted  into  aldcbydes 
or  ketones.  In  their  general  bebairiour  towards  oxidizing  agents 
the  primary  glycols  behave  very  similarly  to  tbe  ordinary 
pcbnaiy  alcohcds  iq.v.),  but  the  secondary  and  tertiary  glycols 
break  down,  yielding  cornpounds  with  a  smaller  carbon  content. 

Ethylene  glycol,  CiH.(OHji,  was  first  prepared  by  A.  WurU 
Umb-  tkim.,  i8tt  I3],  55>  P-  40o)  from  ethylene  diDnmddc  and 
dvcr  acetate  It  is  a  somewhat  pleasant  smcllinc  liquid,  boUing 
It  t97'to  WS'C  and  havingaKwdficiravity  oT  1-I3I5  to*}.  On 
(MioB  with  solid  potash  at  350' C.  it  completely  decomposes,  ^mog 
petasifam  tnalate  and  hydnigen, 

C,H«0.+2KHO-K,C/)4+4H^ 

TWo  prapylene  glycoU,  CiHiC^.  are  known,  vis.  a-propylene 
^ycol,  CH.-CH(0HJ-CH,0H.  a  liquid  boiling  at  188*  to  la^*,  and 
ebuined  by  heating  glycerin  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  distilling 
the  miature;  and  tnmethylcne  glycol,  CHK)H-CHi-CH,OH,  a 
iqoid  boiling  at  S14*  C.  and  prepared  by  boiling  trimcthylene  bro- 
■idc  with  potash  tolutioo  (A.  Zander,  Am.,  tSto,  314,  p.  178). 

ALTCOHIC  (from  Glycon,  a  Greek  lyric  poet),  a  form  of  verse, 
biat  known  in  Catullus  and  Horace  (usually  in  the  catalectic 
variety  -  » ie),with  three  feet— a  spondee  and  two  dac- 
lyb;  or  four — three  trochees  and  a  dactyl,  or  a  daayl  and  three 
[Jnrees.  Sir  R.  Jcbb  pointed  out  that  tbe  last  form  might  be 
varied  by  jdacing  the  dactyl  second  or  third,  and  according  to  ita 
place  this  verse  was  called  a  Finli  Second  or  Third  Glycomc. 

CI.  J.  W.  White,  in  OouJcsl  QMuUriy  (Oct.  1909). 

QLTPH  (from  Gr.  yiMia',  to  carve),  in  arcbitecture,  a  vertical 
channdia  a  frieze  (see  Tiiclvpb). 

OLTPTODON  (Gredc  for  "  fluted-tooth  ")•  ^  Mine  applied 
^  &  R.  Owen  10  tbe  tyi^cal  representtlive  of  a  gmp  of 
^nUc.  mudiOoJike,  South  Americtq.  «Uiact  Edcotata, 


Two  viesrs  of  tbs 


cbaractertaed  by  having  tbe  carapace  eonposed  of  a  adOi  fkn 
(formed  by  tbe  ludon  of  a  multitude  of  bony  dermal  t^tee) 
without  any  movable  rin^  Tbe  facial  portion  of  tbe  ^uH  b 
very  short;  a  long  process  of  the  maxillary  bone  descends 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  sygomatic  arch;  and  tbe  ascending 
ramus  of  the  mandible  is  remarkably  high.  The  teeth,  4  1>>  the 
later  species,  arc  much  alike,  having  two  deep  grooves  or  flutlngs 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  divide  them  Into  three  distinct  lobca  (fig.). 
They  are  very  tall  and  gnw  thiou^raut 
lif&  Tbe  vertebral  ctdiunn  is  almost 
entirdy  wdded  into  •  solid  tube,  bat 
there  is  a  complex  Joint  at  the  lase  of  the 
neck,  to  allow  the  bead  being  retracted 
within  tbe  carapace.  The  lim^  are  very 
strong,  and  the  feet  short  and  broad,  re- 
senb^ii  eAemaUy  those  of  an  dephant 
Of  intfdse. 

Clyptodonts  constitute  a  family,  the  CtyptO' 
dtntidit,  whosei  position  is  next  to  the 
armadillos  (patypodidai);  the  group  bdng 
npresented  by  a  nnmber  of  generic  types. 
The  Pleistocene  forma,  whose  remains  occur 
abundantly  in  tbe  ailt  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
pampas,  are  by  far  the  largest,  the  skull  and 
tail-sbeath  in  some  instance*  having  a  koBth 
of  from  13  to  16  ft.  Id  (Hypiwm  (wrth 
which  StkiOofUtirum  is  identical)  the  tail- 
sheatb  consists  of  a  series  of  coronetJike 
rings,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter  from, 
base  to  tip.  Datiicwtu,  in  which  the  tail- 
sheath  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  solid  club,  b 
the  largest  member  of  the  family;  in  i'sao* 
cMkj  and  Sekntalypiia  {HophpiterHf)  the 
tail-sheath  coniitti  basally  of  a  small  number 
of  smooth  rings,  and  terminally  of  a  tube. 
In  some  specimen*  of  these  gencca  tbe  horny 
shields  covering  the  bony  scutes  of  the  cara- 
pace  have  been  preserved,  and  Hnce  the 
loramina,  which  often  pierce  the  latter,  stop  tooth  of  a  G/ypfodsn; 
short  of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  these  thcnpperburesbow- 
weie  for  the  paswge  of  Uciod-vesMis  and  ing  one  side,  arMl  the 
not^  receptacles  for  briitle*.  In  the  early  lower  tne  crown. 
Pleistocene  epoch,  when  South  America 
became  connected  with  North  America,  some  of  the  glyptodoBts 
found  their  way  into  the  latter  continent.  Among  tbne  oorthem 
fomu  some  Hom  Texas  and  Flotirta  have  been  referred  to 
CtyMedam.  One  Urge  specica  from  Texas  haa,  hesrever,  been 
made  the  type  of  a  arporate  genua,  under  the  Bams  of  Mvf<^ 
Ikerium  tavaitas.  In  tome  reapects  it  shows  affinity  whh  nwf 
tkOuu,  ahhough  In  the  olinple  structuie  of  the  tail  iheatb  it 
recalls  tbe  undmncMlascd  Pnpaht^u>phpluni$.  All  the  above 
are  of  Pleisloceoe  and  perhapa  niocenc  age,  but  ia  the  Saata  Craa 
beds  of  Patamnia  there  occur  the  two  curious  nncfa  PnfatatalmpU- 
pitorus  and  FdlepkUus,  the  former  of  whicn  is  a  prbnltive  and 
generalised  type  of  elyptodont,  while  the  latter  seems  to  come 
nearer  to  the  armadillos.  Both  are  represented  by  species  of  cor*- 
pazatively  small  size.  In  Fropalatchoplophorui  the  scute*  of  tbe 
carapace,  which  are  less  deeply  sculptured  than  in  the  larger  slypto-, 
donts,  are  arranged  in  distinct  tranEvene  rows,  in  three  of^micb 
they  partially  overlap  near  the  border  of  the  carapace  after  the 
faa)  lion  of  the  armadillos.  The  sbull  and  limb-bones  cxhiUt  wvcnl 
features  met  with  in  the  tatter,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  are  not 
wddcd  into  a  continuous  tube.  There  are  eight  pairs  of  teeth,  the 
first  four  of  which  arc  Eimplcr  than  the  rest,  and  may  perhaps  there- 
fore be  reeardcd  as  premulars.  More  remarkable  is  PtlltpMfu,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  teeth,  which  are  simple,  with  a  chevron- 
sharicd  section,  form  a  continuous  scries  from  the  front  of  the  jaw 
l>of kvaids,  ihe  mimbtr  of  pairs  being  seven.  Arcorclir^Iy.  a 
mod  ifi  CI  I  ion  of  tlie  character,  even  of  the  true  Kdentata,  aa  given 
in  the  cnrlicr  article,  is  m>d«ed  necessary.  The  bead  bearsapair 
of  horn-like  siiMas.  aaillhii  siw  li  tlta  isaaiiainori  MiL^kfe 
arc  loosely  opposed  or  slightly  overlspping,  farm  a  Mmbcr  01  tnst- 
verse  rows. 

LtTERATOKK.— R.  LydekkcT,  "  The  Extinct  Etlenutes  of  Ar- 
gcmina."  Ah.  M*s.  Ia  Plata— Pal.  Xrirat.  vol.  lii.  p.  2  (190a); 
H.  F.  Osbom,  "  '  Glyptotherium  icxanum,'  a  Glyptodont  fnm  the 
Lower  Pleistocene  01  Texas,"  Batf.  Awitr.  Uus.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  491 
(1903) :  W.  B.  Scott. "  Mammalia  of  the  SanU  Cruz  Beds— EdenUU," 
tup.  Princeton  Expid.  to  Patatemia,  vol.  v.  (1903-1904).    (R.  1-*) 

OITPTOTHBK  (from  Gr.  T^tnrrif,  carved,  and  8^09,  a  {dace 
of  storage),  an  architeaural  term  given  to  a  gallery  fot  thtf 
exbibitini  of  icvtptuR,  snd  finL  vtu^upJ^  «)i.'tt.>na&,'^BB»^ 
«M  bvilt  to  ciUUl  t.be«DAcbamte(»^w»^<&>  ha4^ 
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GMELIN— <3NEISENA<U' , 


MIIliIK.  the  MUM  vi  levml  dlitinpiiiliri  Cennm  Kieatirti, 
of  a  Tubinfen  family.  Johann  Georg  Cmeliii  (1674-1718), 
an  apotbecacy  in  TiUiiafeai  and  an  accorapUsbed  cbemiu  for 
Uw  liBMS  in  wfaicb  be  lived,  had  three  sons.  The  lim,  Johann 
Conrad  (1701-1759)1  was  an  apothecary  and  surgeon  in  Tubingen. 
The  second,  Jobanii  Georg  (r709~i755},  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemislry  and  natural  history  in  St  Petersburg  in  1731,  and 
ftoBi  1733  to  1743  was  engaged  in  travelling  through  Siberia. 
The  fruits  id  his  journey  were  Flora  SiUrua  (4  vols.,  i74<r* 
1750)  and  Keiatn  ivrck  Sibiriat  (4  vc^  i753)-  He  ended  his 
dqr*  •>  professor  of  medicine  at  Tubingen,  a  post  to  which  be 
wu  appointed  in  1749.  The  tbirdaon,  PhQ^  FHediidi  (1731- 
1768),  was  estraordinary  professor  vit  me^ne  at  TdUnieD 
in  t750i  and  tn  1755  became  ordinary  professor  of  botany  and 
chemistry.  In  the  second  generation  Samuel  Gotttieb  (1743- 
t774),  the  SOS  of  Johann  Conrad,  was  appointed  pcofessor  of 
natural  history  at  St  Petersburg  in  1766,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  started  on  a  journey  through  south  Russia  and  the  re^ns 
round  the  Cas{dan  Sea.  On  his  way  back  he  was  captured  by 
Usmey  Khan,  of  the  Kaitak  tribe,  and  died  from  the  ill-treatment 
be  suffered,  on  the  37th  of  July  1774.  One  of  his  nephews, 
Ferdinand  Gottloh  von  GmcUn  (1782-1848),  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  natural  history  at  Ttltungen  in  1S05,  and  another, 
Chrfetian  Gotllob  (i79>-i86o),  who  in  1828  was  one  of  the 
first  to  devise  a  process  for  the  artificial  manufacture  of  ultra- 
marine, was  professor  of  dwmistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  same 
university.  In  the  youngest  braikch  of  the  family,  Philipp 
Friedrich  had  a  son,  Johann  Friedrich  (1748-1804),  who  was 
appdinlcd  professor  of  medicine  in  TKblngen  in  1771,  and  in 
1775  accepted  the  chair  of  medicine  and  chemistty  at  GOttingen. 
In  1788  he  published  the  13th  edition  oC  Unoaeus'  Syslema 
Naturae  with  many  additions  and  altera tions.  His  son  Leopold 
(1788-1853),  wis.lbe  best-known  member  of  the  family.  He 
Kodted  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Gfittingcn,  Tubingen  and 
Vienna,  and  ia  1813  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Heidelberg, 
wtaen  in  1814  he  was  appointed  extraordinary,  and  ID  1817 
ordinary,  professor  of  chemistry  and  medidne.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  potassium  ferricyanide  (i8aa),  and  wrote  the 
HamUMk  dtr  CktmU  (rst  ed.  1817-1S19, 4tb  ed.  1843-1855), 
an  important  work  in  its  day,  which  was  translated  into  English 
for  the  Cavendish  Sodcty  by  H.  Watts  (161^71884)  in  1848- 
r859.  He  resigned  bis  chair  In  1851,  and  di(^  on  the  13th  of 
April  in  the  following  year  at  Heidelberg. 

OMOMD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wdrttemberg,* 
in  a  charming  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  Rems,  here  spanned  by 
a  beautiful  bridge,  31  m.  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart  on  the  railway 
to  Nfirdliogen.  Pop.  (190$)  18,699.  I'  ^  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  lus  a  considcraUe  number  of 
ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  tlie  fine  church  of  ibe  Holy 
Cross;  St  John's  church,  which  dales,  from  the  time  of  the 
Hohcntiaufen;  and,  situated  on  a  lieight  near  the  town,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Saviour, 
Among  the  modem  buildings  are  the  gymnasium,  the  drawing 
md  trade  schools,  the  Roman  CatboKc  seminary,  the  town 
hall  and  the  industrial  art  museum.  Clocks  and  watches  are 
manufactured,  here  and  also  other  articles  of  silver,  while  the 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  bops  and  fruit.  The 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  Is  very  beautiful,  near  the  town 
b^ng  the  district  called  Little  Switzerland. 

Cmiind  was  surrounded  by  walb  in  the  beginning  <£  the  lath 
century  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia.  It  received  town  rights 
from  Fredcrid  Barbarossa,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Hohcnstaufen  became  a  free  imperial  town.  It  retained  its 
independence  till  1803,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
WUrtteraberg  Gmlind  is  the  birth-place  of  tbe  painter  Hans 
Baldung  (1475-1545)  and  of  the  architect  Heinidi  Arier  or  Parier 
(fl- 1350).   In  the  middle  ages  the  population  was  about  lO^Doa 

See  Kaiter,  Cwtind       leine  Um[ebiini  (1888). 


'  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  in  Austria.  (i>  CmOnd, 
a  town  in  Lower  Austria,  containing  a  palace  beloa^iw  to  the 
Impertil  family,  (a)  ■  town  In  Cariathia.  with  a  bcauoftd  Gothic 
chunh  VBd  aoae  isttnsting  iuIbl 


cmnv*  A  tewB  and  maaati  iCMit  at  AwtiiB,  in  Vppa 
Ansbift,  40  n.  S.S.W,  of  Lisa  Iqr  nB.  Pop.  (1900)  711!.  it 
is  sitoated  at  tbe  efflux  of  the  Tntin  river  fnim  the  Iske  gf  th 
same  name  and  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  as  tbe  Tnuat 
stein  (S446  ft.),  the  Eriakogd  (5150  fL),  the  WiUe  (tUa 
ft.)  and  the  HSIIen  Gcbirge.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  luslth 
and  Bumner  resort,  and  has  a  variety  af'lake^  brine,  vegetiblt 
and  pine-cone  batbs,  a  hydropathic  esUbliihment,  iobituion 
chambers,  iriiey  aire,  8tc.  There  arc  a  great  number  ef  a- 
cursions  and  points  of  interest  round  Gmnadea,  ipedtUy  mnh 
mentioning  b^ig  tbe  Trann  Fall,  10  m.  N.  of  Gnnmden.  It  b 
also  an  import  ant  centre  of  tba  salt  industry  in  Sahkaaunctgut. 
GnuUMkBwasatowBendrcMwitb«dbBlmdyi>it86.  Qa 
tbe  t4th  of  November  i6sti,  Pappenbefan  oonidetdjr  diCwed 
here  the  army  erf  tbe  rebdUons  peasants; 

See  P.  Krackowiser,  Ctkkklut  itr  Sta4t  GmmitH  tn  OkrUcrnid 
(Gmuodcn,  1898-1901,  3  voU^. 

OIAT  (O.  Eng.  ptati,  the  eomnon  En^iA  ittnt  for  ike 
smaller  d^iterans  files  (see  DiraBii)  of  tbe  family  "-rfn'fii. 
which  are  now  inchided  among  "  ndlRiaito«e>"  (sec  UfinQBno). 
The  distiaalve  term  has  no  sooloi^cal  lignttcnnce,  bift  {a 
En^aod  the  "  matquiio "  has  eommonty  been  distmgnhbed 
from  tbe  "  gnat "  a>  s  varietf  of  larger  sias  and  more  poisonon 
bite. 

eiunOPODA.  a  term  in  ipokigical  dassification,  sugsntd 
as  an  alternative  name  for  the  group  Atthr^>oda  (g.*.).  Ihc 
word,  which  means  "  Jaw-footed,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  tbi 
members  of  the  group,  some  of  the  lateral  appendages  or  "  feet " 
in  the  region  of  the  mouth  act  as  jaws. 

OXATU  (alio  Egnatu  01  Icnaiu,  mod.  Amau,  ncu 
Fasano),  an  andent  city  of  the  Peucetu,  and  their  frontier  town 
towards  the  SoIIentini  (i^.  of  Apulia  towards  Calabria),  in 
Roman  times  of  importance  for  its  trade,  lying  as  it  did  00  tke 
sea,  at  the  point  where  the  Via  IVaiana  joined  the  (oast  road,* 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Barium.  The  ancient  city  walls  have  been  almoil 
entirely  destroyed  in  recent  limes  to  provide  building  roaterisl,* 
and  the  place  b  famous  for  the  discoveries  made  in  its  tombt. 
A  conuderable  collection  of  antiquities  froDi  Gnatia  iapceserved 
at  Fasano,  though  tbe  best  are  in  the  museum  at  Bari.  Gnatia 
was  the  scene  of  the  prodigy  at  which  Horace  mocks  {S«t,  i 
5.  97).  Near  Fasano  are  two  small  subterranean  chApels  with 
paintings  of  the  tith  century  aj>.  (E.  Bertaux,  L'Ari  iaat 
I'ltalia  mtridionaU,  Paris,  1904,  135).  (T.  A*.) 

ONEISENAU,  AUGUST  WILHELH  AMTOR,  CotTNT  Nm- 
BARDT  VON  (1760-1831)1  Prusdan  field  marstial,  was  the  mo 
of  a  Saxon  officer  named  Keithardt.  Bom  in  1760  at  Schildtu, 
near  Torgau,  he  was  brought  up  in  great  poverty  there,  and 
subsequently  at  WQizburg  sad  Erfurt.  In  1777  he  entered 
Erfurt  university;  but  two  years  later  JniDcd  an  Austrisn 
re^ment  there  quartered.  In  178s  taking  the  additional  nsmi' 
of  Gneisenau  from  some  lost  estates  of  his  family  fn  Austria, 
he  entered  as  an  officer  the  service  of  the  margrave  of  Baireuth* 
Anspach.  With  one  of  that  prince's  mercenary  reffments  in 
En^h  pay  be  saw  active  service  and  gained  valuable  cspsi- 
ence  In  the  War  of  American  Indqieodence,  and  ittnddng 
in  1786,  applied  for  Prussian  service.  Frederick  the  Great  gave 
him  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  tbe  infantry.  Msdt 
SldukafiUK  in  1790,  Gneisenau  served  in  Poland,  1793-1791. 
and,  subsequently  to  this,  ten  years  of  quiet  garrison  life  to 
Janer  enaUed  Mm  to  undertake  a  wide  range  at  nllitary  stnfio. 
In  1796  he  married  C^roUne  von  Kottwita.  2u  tSotf  be  was 
one  of  Hebentobe'k  staS-oScars,  fought  at  Jena,  and  -tt  little 
later  commanded  a  previslooal  infantry  brigade  wtaMi  fou^ 
under  Lesbxq-  in  tiM  T^fc""*tn  campaign.  Early  in  1807 
Major  von  Gnshe—tt  W»s<Bt  w  wwMid«Bt  to  Cdbag,  which, 
small  and  iO-|Hotected  'n  it  was,  suceeKbd  in  hcMhtg  oat  natfl 
tbe  peace  of  TMt.  Tbe  commandant  lecdved  the  mocfa-prised 
order  "  pour  le  mMte,"  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-ooloaeL 

A  wider  sphere  of  work  was  now  <^Mmed  to  him.   As  dad  e( 

*  There  1*  no  authority  for  catling  the  Utter  Via  EgnatU. 

*  H.  Swiabonie,  Tntrtlt  in  rt#  Tm  SkiHa  (London,  139b),  B.  1$, 
BMMiombe  waUsu  babig  «  y<b.  Akfc  ud  itoBUfssoU^ 
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l"—".  Mat  «  meodwr  o(  tbe  wonwitilag  oonarfEtee,  be 
pli^ed  a  great  port,  aloiif  with  Scharnbont,  In  the  mA  of  re- 
coostractins  tbe  Pnusian  simy.  Acotooelia  1809,  he  toon  drew 
■poo  himself ,  by  biB  energy,  the  auspicioa  of  tbe  doouDant  Frendt) 
and  Stein's  fall  was  socui  followed  by  GnetsenM's  Tetiiemcttt 
But,  after  visiting  Russia,  Sweden  and  Enghndl,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  and  tesiuned  hk  place  as  a  leader  of  tbe  pAtriotIc 
puty.  In  open  militaiy  work  and  secret  ■nchiniattona  hi* 
energy  and  patiiotlsm  were  equally  tested,  and  wfth  tbe  out* 
break  of  tbe  War  of  Liberation,  Mafor-General  Gnelsenau 
became  BlUcher'a  quartennuter-geuerai:  Thus  began  tbe 
oooneaion  between  these  two  soldiers  which  has  furnished 
iiBliaiy  biatory  with  Us  beat  esanple  of  tbe  tegnwinious  co- 
ipeatton  between  Um  getteial  sod  hb  chlef-o(«taff.  WM 
ttttc^,  Oneiseoati  saved  to  tbe  capture  of  Paris]  fais  niUtaijr 
daiacter  waa  the  esact  corcpfament  of  BlOcher's,  and  utider 
Ibis  bappy  guidance  the  young  tro<^  of  Prussia)  often  defeated 
but  never  discouraged,  ftni^t  their  way  into  tbe  beart  ot  Pmoe. 
Ths  plan  «f  tbe  march  on  Puis,  wUch  led  ctircctly  to  tbe<fisU 
of  Napoleon,  wos  q>ecifically  the  work  of  Xbe  duef-of-iUB. 
In  reward  for  bis  distiagutsbed  service  be  was  in  1814,  along 
^tb  York,  Kleist  and  Bilknr,  made  connt  at  tbe  same  time  as 
BMcher  became  prinoe  of  WahlstaU;  an  annuity  was  alio 
nsipedtobla. 

In  1815,  onco  otore  AUl  of  BUkber^  staff,  Gndsenan  played 
avcryconspicnonspcrtiii  the  Watedoo  camt>Bigii  (?■!>.).  Senior 
jtcnenk,  soch  as  Yoik  and  Kkist,  had  been  set  aside  ui  order 
that  the  diU-afi^taff  should  bavtf  the  cbnunand  in  case  of  need, 
■ad  iriwo  OB  UwSdd  of  L^ny  tbe  oU  fieUmatdal  was  disabled, 
GMtenau  at  once  asswned  tbe  OHttrol  of  the  Pnunan  ara^. 
Even  In  tbe  light  vl  tbe  evidence  that  many  yean'  research 
has  collected,  the  precise  psit  taken  by  Gneiscnau  in  tbe  events 
rticb  followed  la  much  debated.  It  is  ktwwn  that  Oncisensu 
had  tbe  deq>est  'distrust  of  tbe  Britiah  oonmanderr  lAa,  he 
cooridcred,  had  left  the  Pnusfams  in  tbe  hvch  at  Ugnj,  and  tbat 
to  the  bon  of  vktory  be  had  pave  doubu  as  to  whether  he  6u^t 
Bot  O  fall  back  on  tbe  Rhine.  BtOcher,  however,  soon  recovered 
bun  bis  inlniies,  and,  with  Grolihaim,  tbe  quartarmaster- 
inenl,  be  osaaged  to  convince  Gnrisenan.  Tbe  tcUtHms  of 
the  two  may  be  Bhistrated  by  Brigadkr^Senaal  Hardinge'a 
NpMt.  BlOdMr  bunt  into  HaciBnge'ir  room  at  WavTe,BqrtDg 
"  Gntistmau  Mts  ghm  SMy,  and  w*  are  to  march  at  (wce  to  your 
ckfaL" 

On  {be  Add  of  Wateiloo,  bowner,  Gndseaan  im  ppnA  to 
RaBn  the  magnkode  ot  tbr  iHctoty,  and  be  carried  out  tbe 
parsnft  with  a  relentless  vigour  which  has  few  panUels  in 
UMocy.  His  reward  was  fufthor  promotion  and  tbe  insigida 
g(  tbe  "  Black  Eagle"  wbidi  bad  been  taken  fai  N^K4eon'« 
omA.  Id  i8i«  he  wu  appointed  to  command  the  VXIIth 
Pmnlao  Corps,  but  soon  retired  fran  tbe  serfttt,  botb  becasM 
cf  iR-bealtb  and  for  political  reasons.  For  two  ^tan  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  estate,  Erdmannsdorf  in  Silesia,  but  in  1818 
be  was  made  governor  of  Berlin  in  succevioo  to  KaDcreutb,  and 
Biember  vS  tbe  Slaaltraik,  In  1895  he  became  gowiat  0eld 
msiAsl.  In  i9st  b«  was  appoint^  M  the  command  of  tbe 
Army  of  Observation  on  tbe  Polish  frontter,  with  Cfensewits 
as  his  chief -of -staff.  At  Posen  be  was  struck  down  by 
Cholera  and  died  on  the  94th  of  August  1831,  soon  followed 
byUi  dM-i)tiH»S,  iriw  feu  a  victim  to  tbe  noH  diaease  te 
Novendwr. 

As  a  soldier,  Gmisenftu  was  the  grealnt  Prussian  general 
dnee  Frederick;  as  a  man,  his  noble  character  and  virtootn  life 
secured  him  tbe  affection  and  reverence,  not  only  of  bis  superiors 
snd  nbordlnatcf  In  tbe  service,  but  of  tbe  whole  - Prussian 
ttsUoa.  A  statue  by  Raucb  waa  erected  tn  BeAn  In  1855,  and 
to  memory  trf  tbe  riege  of  1807  tbe  Colberg  grenadiers  lecdved 
hb  Dame  in  1889.  One  of  his  sons  led  a  brigade  of  the  Vllltb 
Army  Corps  in  the  war  of  1870. 

See  G.  H.  Perta.  Dot  LAm  Aa  MdmmndaOt  Groftn  NtMardt 
BM  OwiMMcu,  vols,  i-a  <Beriin,  1864-1869);  vote.  4  and  5, 

G.  lMbiAck((k  tB7a,i8w),  with  aumerouidonimentsaiid  letters; 

H.  IMbrflck.  Dai  LAnd$iG.  F,  It.  nm  GniiitaMi  (a  vols., 
aHed..Be^  1894).  based  on  FmA  worit,  but  oontainiac  nach 
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new  material;  Pha  von  Begucfin,  ZknhHr^ifhriUn  (BaBa,  rSQa); 
Hofmayr,  LebtnMUer  aai  dn  Mnimtshiitrn  (lefta,  1841): 
Pick,  Aus  Jem  M^^teAm  MKMk«  OMifMar;  also  the  UKorfSi  of 
lbs  campaigns  of  1807  and  181^15. 

6HEIS8,  a  term  long  used  by  the  miners  of  tbe  Kara  Moontains 
to  designate  the  country  rock  in  which  die  mineral  veins  occur; 
it  b  believed  to  bea  w^  of  Slavonic  origin  meaning  "  Kri.ted  " 
or  "  deeompotcd."  It  bu  gradually  passed  into  acceptance  as  a 
generic  term  siealfying  a  Is^  and  varied  series  of  metamorpluc 
rocks,  wbicb  mosUjr.  consist  of  quaru  and  felspar  (orthodaae 
and  fdagiodase)  with  muscovite  snd  biotile,  hornblende  or 
augite,  iron  oxides,  aircon  and  apatite.  There  is  also  a  long 
list  of  accessory  miner^  which  are  presoit  in  gneisses  with  more 
or  Itts  frequency,  but  .  not  invariably,  as  garnet,  slllimanite, 
cofdierite,  gr^ibiU  and  grapbitoid,  epidole,  caldte,  ortbit^ 
tourmaline  and  andahisitc.  The  gneissea  all  possess  a  mon 
or  less  marked  parallel  structure  or  foliation,  which  b  the  main 
feature  by  whidi  maoy  of  them  are  separated  from  tbe  jnnite^ 
a  poup  ^  iDdm  having  nearly  the  same  mincratogiral  composi- 
tion and  dosdy  allied  to  maiqr  gneiaes. 

The  felspars  of  the  gneisses  are  predominantly  ortbodase 
(often  pcrthl(ic),  but  mlcrocliuc  b  common  in  tbe  more  add 
types  iad  oligodass  ocean  abo  vciy  frequentlyt  espedally  to 
certain  sedimentary  gneiasea,  while  more  haaio  vaiietbs  of 
plagiodase  are  rare.  Quarts  b  very  addom  abaeM  aad  nay  be 
blue  or  milky  and  opalescenL  Muscovite  and  biotite  may  botb 
occur  in  the  same  rock;  in  other  case*  only  one  of  them  b  presenL 
The  commonest  and  most  important  types  of  gneiss  are  themic^ 
gneisses.  HomblendB  b  green,  rarely  btownbh;  augite  pab 
green  or  nearly  colourless;  enstatite  appears  In  some  granuite* 
gneisses.  Eipidote,  often  with  enclosures  of  orthite,  b  by  no 
means  rare  in  gneiescs  from  many  different  parts  of  tbe  world. 
Slllimanite  and  andaln^te  are  not  infrequent  ingreditnu  of 
gneiss,  and  ibeir  presence  has  been  accounted  for  in  more  tbao 
.one  way.  Cordierite-gn^sscs  are  a  ipccial  poup  of  great  interest 
snd  possessing  many  peculiarities;  tbey '  an  partly,  if  not 
entirely,  foliated  contact-altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Kyanlte 
and  staurolite  may  abo  be  mentioned  as  ocoudonally  occurring; 

Uany  varieties  <rf  gBcbs  havo  received  spedSc  names  according 
to  tbe  minetab  they  consbt  of  and  the  structural  pecuUarftlea 
they  exhibit.  Mnscovite-gnebs,  blotite-gna'ss  and  mUscovite- 
biotite-gneiss,  more  common  perhaps  than  all  the  others  taken 
together,  arc  grey  or  pinkbh  rocks  according  to  the  colour  of 
tteir  paevalent  fdqiar,  not  unl&e  granites,  but  on  the  wbds 
more  often  floe-gndaed  (thotq^  coarse-grained  types  occur)  and 
posscsung  a  gneissoee  or  foliated  atnicture.  The  latter  con^sts 
jn  tbe  arrangement  of  tht  flakes  of  mica  in  such  a  way  that 
their  faces  an  paralkl,  and  bcntc  the  rock  has  the  proptzty  nt 
splitting  mon  readihr  In  tbe  direction  In  which  the  mica  platM 
are  disposed.  TUs  fisdllty,  though  ttsually  marked,  is  not  so 
great  as  In  tbe  schists  or  slates,  and  the  split  faces  are  not  so 
smooth  as  In  thne  Utter  rocks.  The  films  of  mica  nay  be 
eontinuous  and  are  usually  not  flat,  but  Irregularly  curved. 
In  some  gndsscs  the  parallel  flakes  of  mica  are  Kattem  throu^ 
tbe  quarts  and  fdspar;  in  otb^  these  minerals  form  discrete 
bands,  the  quarts  and  felspar  being  grouped  Into  lentides 
separated  by  thin  films  of  mica.  When  large  fdepars,  of  nHinded 
or  elliptical  form,  are  visible  In  the  gndss,  it  b  >^d  to  have 
angen  atructun  (uer.  A^n-tya).  It  should  also  be  ranarked 
that  the  csaentlal  component  minenb  of  the  tods  of  thb  family 
are  practically  always  determinable  by  naked  eye  inspection  or 
with  tbe  aid  of  a  simple  lens.  If  the  rock  b  too  fine  grabied 
for  thb  it  b  generally  related  to  tbe  schista.  When  tbe 
bands  of  folia  an  wry  fine  and  tortitoua  tiw  atmctora  b  caBcd 
hdlztlic 

Jn  mica-gnebses  sillimanite,  kyanlte,  anddu^tc  and  garnet 
nay  occuB.  The  significance  of  these  minerab  b  variously 
interpreted;  they  may  indicate  that  the  gneiss  consbu  wholly 
or  in  part  of  sedlmeBtaiy  material  wUch  has  btm  contact' 
altered,  but  they  have  also  been  regarded  as  hairfng  bent 
developed  by  DMtamorpUc  aftkn  oat  of  btotiu  or  other  pifmarjr 
fa^ndbnu  of  tbe  toA. 
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and  Its  ciMnentt  are  aa  completely  confuxd  that  the  geolocirt  tai 

no  joiiBcr  ditcntanicte  them. 

when  we  re  mem  tier  that  in  the  earlier  Masei  of  the  earth's  hbtory. 
to  which  most  eneissci  belong,  and  In  the  relatinly  drrp  parts  of 
the  earth'*  crunt,  where  they  Dsually  occur,  there  has  been  moK 
jCneo us  infection  and  greatest  frequency  of  earth  mavrmenti,  it 
IS  not  diificult  to  understand  the  geological  distribution  of  ^nciHox 
tocks.  All  the  factors  uhlch  arc  required  for  thrir  prodiKlion,  heil, 
movement,  plutonic  intrusions,  contact  attention,  intervitiil 
moisture  at  high  temperatures,  are  found  at  great  depths  and  have 
acted  most  frequently  and  with  grcattrst  power  on  the  older  lotk 
masses.  But  locally,  where  the  conditions  were  favourable,  the 
same  proces%es  may  have  gone  on  in  comparatively  rvcent  limrs. 
Hence,  though  most  gneisses  are  Archcan,  all  gneisses  are  not 
necessarily  so.  (J.  S,  F.) 

ONEIST,  HEINRICH  RUDOLF  HERHANM  FBIEDHICH 
VON  (1816-1895),  Cerman  jurist  and  politician,  was  bou  at 
Berlin  on  the  ijlh  of  Aufjust  1816,  the  son  of  a  judge  attached 
to  the  "  KammerEcricht  "  (court  of  appeal)  in  that  city.  Afin 
receiving  his  school  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Eislcbes 
in  Ptus&ian  Saxony,  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin  in  iSjj 
as  a  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  famoui 
Roman  law  teacher  von  Savigny.  Proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  doflor  jurii  in  1838,  young  <incist  imincdiatcly  established 
himself  as  a  PrivafdKxnl  in  the  faculty  of  law.  He  bad,  however, 
already  chosen  the  judicial  branch  of  the  legal  profession  as  a 
career,  and  having  while  yet  a  student  acted  as  Auicmltaler, 
was  admitted  Asiesior  in  1841.  He  soon  found  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  fulfil  a  much-chcrished  wish,  and  ^nt  the 
next  few  years  on  4  lengthened  tour  in  Italy,  Fraoce  and 
England.  He  utilized  his  IVondcrJohn  for  the  purpom  ol 
comparative  study,  and  on  hit  Ktum  in  1844  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  Ronan  law  in  Berlin  univenity. 
and  thus  began  a  professorial  connexion  which  ended  only  with 
his  death.  The  first-fruits  of  his  activity  as  a  teachei  were 
seen  in  his  brilliant  w(»rk,  Die  Jormditn  VerMft  det  hnUtp* 
rtmistken  Obligalioiitn-Meclita  (Berlin,  1S45),  Pari  pain 
with  his  academic  labours  he  continued  his  judicial  career, 
and  became  in  due  course  successively  assistant  judge  of  the 
superior  court  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  But  to  a  mind 
constituted  such  as  his,  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  pivcedure. 
of  the  courts  was  galling.  "  Brought  up,"  be  tells,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Englitcke  Verfaisungifachiclile,  "  in  the  laborious  and 
rigid  school  of  Prussian  judges,  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of 
formulating  the  matter  in  liiigation  was  entailed  upon  the  jiidie 
who  personally  conducted  the  pleadings,  I  became  acquainted 
both  with  the  advantages  po^cssed  by  the  Prusuan  bureau 
system  as  al&o  with  its  weak  points."  Feeling  the  necessity 
for  fimdamental  reforms  in  legal  procedure,  he  published,  is 
1849,  his  Trijl  by  Jnrji,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
origin  of  that  instituticm  was  common  to  both  Germany  and 
Engbnil,  and  showing  in  a  masterly  way  the  benefits  which  bad 
accrued  to  the  latter  country  through  its  more  extended  applica- 
lifin,  be  pleaded  for  its  freer  admission  in  the  tribunals  of  hii 
own  country. 

The  period  of "  storm  and  stress  "  In  1848  afforded  Gnent  n 
op[ioriuniiy  for  which  he  had  yearned,  and  he  threw  himidf 
wilh  ardour  into  the  constitutional  struggles  of  Prussia,  Al- 
though his  candidature  for  election  to  the  NaliouJ  Assembly 
of  that  year  was  unsuccessful,  he  felt  that "  the  die  was  cast," 
and  dtcfiliiig  for  a  political  career,  retired  in  1850  from  his  judicial 
IKiMiion.  Entering  the  ranks  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
he  bcKan  liulh  in  writing  and  speeches  actively  to  champoa 
Ihcir  cause,  now  busying  himself  pre-eminently  with  the  study 
of  riinstiiutlonal  law  and  history.  In  1853  appeared  his  AU 
«nrf  Miltfrstlidjt  im  fng/aiid,  and  in  1857  the  CtukitMU  nwi 
hruligt  Onl'ill  itr  Amlfr  in  England,  a  pamphlet  primatily 
wilMrn  til  riimbat  the  Ptussi<in  abuses  of  administration,  but 
Im  whji  h  the  author  also  claimed  that  it  had  not  been  without 
if.  Hint  in  modifying  certain  views  that  had  until  then  nied 
in  f-.itKl-111'l  itM-lf.  In  1858  Cncisl  wu  appdnled  ordinary 
fit'ifrvytr  ijf  Roman  law,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  hii 
^..iiljiiiiiriiiiity  (arcrr  by  his  election  for  Stettin  to  the  Abgeoid- 
itiiiiih»n  (llouiedf  Deputies)  ol  the  Prussian  Landtag,  in  which 
tv  lie  ^ai  ihrnLtforinrd  u&intetntptcdly  trntU  1S9}. 
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JobiinK  the  Left,  he  at  once  b«c»ii»  oneof  iu  leading  ipokciinni. 
Mil  chic{  oratorical  triumplv  ue  auodatcd  wlib  the  early  period 
of  his  membership  of  the  Houm;  two  nouwortfay  oocaiion* 
being  his  violent  attack  (Sq>lembet  1S63)  upon  the  government 
budget  in  connexion  with  the  reorganitation  of  the  Pniuian 
army,  and  his  defence  (1864)  of  the  Polish  chiefs  of  the  (then) 
grandKluchy  of  Posen,  who  were  accused  <rf  high  treason.  In 
1857^1863  was  publi^wd  Dot  Maain  cn^isiM  Va-/auKHtS' 
mud  YtrvoUuMgveda,  «  wodi  which,  contrasting  En^ish  and 
German  constitutional  law  and  sdminislration,  aimed  at  exer ds- 
ing  political  pressure  upon  the  government  of  the  day.  lA 
1S68  Gndst  became  a  member  of  the  North  German  parliament, 
■od  aaed  as  a  member  of  the  conunission  for  oreuiuing  the 
federal  army,  and  also  of  that  for  the  settlement  of  ecdesiasiical 
controversial  questions.  Od  the  establishment  of  German 
unity  his  mandate  was  renewed  for  the  Reichstag,  and  in  this 
be  sat,  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  National  Liberal 
parly,  unlil  1884-  In  the  Kuliurkampf  he  sided  with  the 
government  against  the  altacksof  the  Clericals,  whom  he biltcrly 
denounced,  and  whoK  implacable  enemy  he  ever  showed  himself. 
In  iS;9,  together  with  his  colleague,  von  lUnel,  he  violently 
Uiackcd  the  motion  for  the  prosecution  of  ceilain  Socialist 
members,  which  as  a  result  of  the  vigour  of  his  opposilton  was 
■ImoH  unanimously  rejected.  He  was  parljamenlary  reporter 
for  the  committees  on  all  great  financial  and  admiDtsiraiivc 
f|iicstions,  and  his  ptolound  acquaintance  with  constitutional 
bw  caused  his  advice  to  be  frequently  sought,  not  only  in  his 
own  but  also  In  other  countries.  In  Prussia  he  largely  inllucnccd 
legislation,  ihc  reform  of  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  and  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Church  being  largely  his 
work.  He  was  also  consulted  by  the  Japanese  government  when 
a  constitution  was  being  introducof  into  that  country.  In 
1S75  he  was  appmnted  a  member  of  Ihc  supreme  administrative 
court  (ObtnerwaliHn[$ierifA:)  of  Prussia,  but  only  held  oflicc 
brtwoyears.  In  1881  was  published  his  fn^/icAc  Verfaatnigt- 
pKUekU  (trans.  Uisiory  «f  tke  Enfiisk  ComtUuthm,  X^hkIoh, 
1886},  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  his  fMjmint  »Pm. 
It  placed  the  author  at  once  on  the  level  of  such  writers 
on  English  constitutional  history  as  Hallam  and  Stubbi,  and 
■applied  En^ish  literature  with  a  text-book  almost  vmrivalled 
la  point  of  historical  rescaidi.  In  1888  one  of  the  first  acu 
•(  the  ill-fated  emperor  Frederick  III.,  who  bad  always,  as 
oowa  prince,  shown  great  adnuralion  for  him,  was  to  ennoble 
Gndst,  and  attach  him  as  instructor  in  constitutional  law  to  hrs 
■on,  the  empoor  William  II.,  a  charge  of  which  he  worthily 
acviitted  himsrif.  Tlie  last  years  of  his  Ute  were  full  of  cnerKy> 
and,  in  the  possesaon  of  all  his  faculties  be  continued  his  wonted 
academic  labours  unlil  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
•ccurred  at  Berlin  on  the  aand  of  July  1895. 

As  a  polilician,  Gneist's  career  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  have 
been  eoliiely  successful.  In  a  country  whoe  parliamentary 
inttittiliont  are  the  living  exponents  of  the  popular  will  he  might 
have  risen  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  state;  as  it  was,  the 
party  to  which  he  allied  himself  could  never  hope  to  become 
■tore  than  what  it  remained,  a  parliamentary  faction,  and  the 
influence  it  fw  a  lime  wielded  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  waned 
as  soon  as  the  Social-Democratic  party  grew  to  be  a  force  to  be 
nckoncd  with.  It  is  as  a  writer  and  a  teacher  that  Cnetst  is 
best  known  to  fame.  He  was  a  jurist  of  a  special  type.  To  him 
law  was  not  mere  theory,  but  living  force;  and  this  conception 
«f  iu  power  animates  all  his  schemes  of  practical  reform.  As 
a  teacher  he  exercised  a  magnetic  influence,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  his  exposition,  but  also  because 
of  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  talents  and  guided 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  bearing, 
religious,  and  imbued  with  a  stem  sense  of  duty.  He  was  proud 
of  being  a  " Preussischer  Junker"  (a  member  of  the  Prussian 
aquirearchy),  and  throughout  his  writings,  despite  their  liberal 
tendencies,  may  bepeKeived  the  loyalty  and  affection  with  which 
he  clung  to  monarchical  institutions.  A  great  admirer  and  a  true 
frierul  of  England,  lo  which  country  he  was  attached  by  many 
personal  ties,  he  stiipassed  all  other  Germans  in  fus  eSorts  lo 


make  ha  free  institutions,  in  whidi  be  found  hb  ideat  'lba 
common  benUce  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

Gncbt  was  a  prefifie  writer,  eqiecially  on  the  subject  he  had  made 
peculiarly  hb  own,  that  of  ooastitut  ional  law  and  history,  and  amoiv 
his  worin,  other  than  those  above  named,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Budttt  uni  GeietM  nock  dtm  toHitilutiaiulUn  Slaattncit 
Emtlamli  (Berlin,  1867);  Frtie  Aiwalar  (»(.,  1867);  Drr  JttdOt- 
tlaat  (ifr.,  iSti,  and  md  edition,  1879);  Z«r  Vti maltvmgirifmm 
in  Fnusten  (Leipdg,  iiio)i  Daa  tn^itckt  Patiamud  iB^iOa,  1886); 
in  English  tnnalatioB,  Tk*  En^isk  ParUamtnt  (London,  t&B6;  ya 
edition,  1889);  Dit  itOUSr-VoTlat*  von  iSga  vnd  ier  prtustiuka 
VtrJastuntsconfiiH  mm  1863  bis  1866  (Berlin,  1893);  Dtt  nalienaU 
I  MM  d»n  StSndtn  latd  das  frmrisehs  DrtiUassemwaU- 
syUem  (16.,  1893)  i  X'w  Mi/M»afMrdMi2<  SMwmg  itstrtwitcitm 
CttamtMimiHeniims  I89S).  See  (X  Gierfai, .  Xudaifk  torn 

Gmisl,  GtdSeiitnisrtde  {Berlin,  tSgs),  an  In  Henoriam  address 
delivered  in  Berlin.  (P.  A.  A.) 

OUBEM  CPoIi)li>  Gmano),  a  town  of  Gennany,  In  the  PtwuiaB 
province  of  Poscn,  in  an  undulating  and  fertile  country,  on  the 
Wrzesnia,  30  m.  of  Poecn  by  the  railway  lo  Thorn. 

Pop.  (1905)  2i,^a■}.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  honcbome  Gothic 
edifice  with  twin  towers,  which  contains  the  remains  of  St 
Adalbert,  there  arc  eight  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  clerical  seminary  and  a  cmvcnt  nf  the 
Franciscan  nuns.  Among  the  industries  arc  cloth  and  h'ocn 
weaving,  brewing  and  distilling.  A  great  horse  and  cattk 
market  is  held  here  annually.  Gnesen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.  Its  namc^  Ciaeau,  sipiifiea 
"  nest,"  and  points  to  early  Polish  traib'tions.  The  cathedral  b 
believed  lo  have  been  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  gth 
century,  and,  having  received  the  bones  of  St  Adalbert,  it  was 
visited  in  1000  by  the  emperor  Otto  III.,  who  made  it  the  scat 
of  an  archbishop.  Here,  until  1310,  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned;  and  the  archbishop,  since  1416  primate  of  Poland, 
acted  as  protector  pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  king. 
In  18^1  the  see  of  Posen  was  founded  and  the  archbishop 
removed  bis  residence  thither,  though  iU  cathedral  chapter 
still  remains  at  Gnesen.  After  a  long  period  ol  decay  the  town 
revived  after  1815,  when  It  came  vidcr  the  mle  of  Ftuaua. 

See  S.  Karwowski,  Cnittwa  (Posen,  1893). 

gnome;  and  QNOmc  poetry.  Sententious  maxims,  put 
into  verse  for  the  belter  aid  of  the  memory,  were  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  gnomes,  yrSniat,  from  yt^iai,  an  opinion.  A  gnome 
is  defined  by  the  ^izabelhan  critic  Henry  Peacham  (1576?- 
1643?}  as  "  a  saying  pntaining  to  the  manner*  and  common 
practices  of  men,  which  dectarcth,  with  an  apt  brevity,  what 
in  this  our  life  ought  to  be  done,  or  not  done."  ^Die  Gnomic 
Focis  at  Greece,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century  *,c.,  were 
those  who  arranged  terics  of  sententious  maxims  in  verae. 
These  were  collected  in  the  4th  century,  by  Lobon  of  Argoa, 
an  orator,  but  his  collection  has  disappeared.  The  chief  gnomic 
poets  were  Thcognis,  Solon,  Phocylidcs,  Simonidcs  of  Aniorgoa, 
Demodocus,  Xeoophanca  and  Eucnus.  With  the  excqitioa  irf 
Theognis,  whose  gnomes  were  iortuoatdy  preserved  by  some 
Ecfaoolmasler  about  300  b.c,  only  fragmenu  of  the  Gnomic 
Poets  have  come  down  to  us.  The  moral  poem  attributed  to 
Pbocylides,  long  supposed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  the  school, 
is  DOW  known  to  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  In  Alexandria. 
Of  the  gnomic  movement  typIGcd  by  the  moral  works  ol  the 
poets  named  above.  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  has  icmarkcd  that 
it  receives  its  special  expression  in  the  conception  of  the  Seven 
Wise  lien,  to  whom  such  proverbs  as  "  Know  thyself "  and 
"  Nothing  too  much  "  were  popularty  attributed,  and  whose 
names  differed  In  different  lists.  These  gnomes  or  maximt 
wcr<!  extended  and  put  into  literary  shape  by  the  poets. 
Fragments  of  Solon,  Eucnus  and  Miranermus  have  been  pro- 
served,  in  a  veiy  confused  slate,  from  having  been  written, 
lor  purposes  of  comparison,  on  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  ,ol 
Thcognis,  whence  they  have  often  slipped  into  the  text  of  that 
poet.  Theognis  enshrines  his  monl  i>recepts  in  his  elegies,  and 
this  was  probably  ihe  custom  of  the  test;  it  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  a  species  of  poetry  inade  up  entirely  of 
successive  gnomes.  But  the  UUe  "  ^nnmvc"  Na\Ki 
to  all  pocUy  w\wth  inli.  la  »  waXcalCwa*       Va^  «s»sa<»fc 
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mt  etUa.  It  wu,  unquesdonably,  tlie  aource  from  wMcft  mond 
philDMphjr  wu  directl/  derdoped,  and  thcoriiU  iqwn  Ufe  and 
inGoity,  such  u  Pythagoiu  and  Xenopbaoa,  aeon  to  have 
begun  ibdr  career  as  gnomic  poeta.  Bf  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gaoma,  in  their  literary  sense,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
dawn  of  literature;  their  nalvetC  and  tbcir  simplidly  in  moralift- 
ing  betray  it.  But  it  has  been  obocrved  that  many  of  the  ethical 
reflections  of  the  great  dramatists,  and  in  particular  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  are  gnomic  distiches  expanded.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Greek  gnoniies  are  all  of  a 
solenui  character;  some  arc  voluptuous  and  some  chivalrous; 
those  of  Dcmodocns  of  Leros  hod  tha  leputation  of  being  droU. 
In  modem  times,  the  gnomic  spirit  has  occasionally  been  dis- 
played by  poets  of  a  homely  philosophy,  such  as  Francis  Quarlcs 
(1SQ3-1644)  in  England  and  Cui  de  Pibrac  (1519-1584)  in 
France.  Tlie  onCe-cclebrated  Quatraini  of  the  latter,  published 
ill  1574,  enjoyed  an  immense  success  throughout  Europe;  they 
were  composed  in  deliberate  imitation  of  the  Gredc  gnomic 
writcn  of  the  6tb  century  b.c.  These  modem  efiuaons  are 
rarely  literature  and  perhaps  never  poetry.  With  the  gnomic 
writings  of  Pibrac  it  was  long  customary  to  Und  up  those  of 
Antoine  Favre  (or  Faber)  {1557-1624)  and  of  Pierre  Mathieu 
(1563-1611).  Gnomes  are  frequently  to  be  found  tn  the  andent 
literatures  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India,  and  in  the  Icelandic 
staves.  The  priamtt,  a  brief,  sententious  kind  of  poem,  which 
was  in  favour  in  Germany  from  the  iith  to  the  i6th  century, 
belonged  to  the  true  gnomic  class,  and  was  cultivated  with 
particular  success  Hans  Rosenblut,  the  lyrical  goldsmith 
of  Nuremberg,  in  the  15th  century.  (G.  G.) 

OHOHES  (Ft.  piomet,  Ger.  Cnomm),  In  folk-lore,  the  name 
now  commonly  given  to  the  earth  and  mountaiii  spirits  who  are 
supposed  to  watch  over  veins  of  precious  metals  and  other 
hidden  treasures.  They  are  usually  pictured  as  bearded  dwarfs 
clad  in  brown  close-fitting  garments  with  hoods.  The  word 
"  gnome "  as  appKed  to  these  is  of  comparatively  modem 
and  somewhat  uncertain  orighi.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have 
been  corned  by  Paracelsus  (so  HatzMd  tnd  Dannesteter, 
DitlioHMaire),  who  uses  Gnomi  as  a  synonym  of  PypKCti,  from 
the  Greek  "Vmim,  Intelligence,  thk  Nn>  Bn^isk  Dicliimary, 
Iwwever,  suggests  a  derivation  from  lexMHU,  i.t.  a  Greek  type 
yifdiiot,  "  earth-dwdler,"  on  the  analogy  of  tfoXwmvAfioT, 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,"  adding,  however^  that  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  term  was  not  oied  before  Paracelsus, 
it  is  possibly  "  a  mere  arbtlrary  invention,  Bk*  so  many  others 
found  in  Paracelsus  "  {N.B.D.  ■.¥.). 

OHWM,  Uie  Greek  word  for  the  style  of  a  sundial,  or  any 
object, 'Gonnnanly  «  vertical  column,  the  shadow  of  which  was 
observed  in  former  limes  in  order  to  leara 

 ' — ■ '  '    J  the  altitude  of  the  aun,  cepcdally  when  on 

/  the  meridian.  The  art  of  constrocUsg  a 

^  /    sundial  is  sometimes  termed  putnonies. 

7         7         /     in  geometry,  a  gnomon  is  a  plane  figure 

^  ^      formed  by  removing  a  parallelogram  from 

a  comer  of  a  larger  paraUelogram;  in  the 
figure  ABCDEFA  Is  a  gnomon.  Gnomonic  projection  is  a  pro- 
jeaion  of  a  Sphere  in  which  the  centre  of  sight  is  the  centre  of 
the  sphere. 

ONOtncm  (Gr.  fv&nt,  knowledge),  the  name  generally 
applied  to  that  q>bitual  movement  exbting  side  side  with 
genuine  Christianity,  as  it  gradually  crystallized  into  the  old 
Catholic  Church ,  which  may  roughly  be  defined  as  a  distinct  religi- 
ous syncretism  bearing  the  strong  Impress  of  Christian  influences. 

I.  The  term  "  Gnosis  "  first  appears  In  a  icchmcal  Sense  in 
I  Tim.  vi.  «o  (4  itniArvfiot  ypSian).  It  seems  to  have  at  first 
been  an>fied  exclusivety,  or  at  any  rate  principally,  to  a  particular 
tendency  within  the  movement  as  a  whole,  i.e.  to  those  sectiems  of 
(the  Syrian)  Gnostics  otherw-ise  generally  known  as  Ophites  or 
Naasseni  (see  Hippolytus,  PltUosophumeno,  v.  a:  N«ftfftf^»i 
oj  iavToh  rmffTiKoii  diropfaXmWtt ;  Ircnaens  i.  ti.  i; 
Et^phanius,  Haeres.  »vL  CI.  also  the  self-assumed  lume  of  the 
f^Tpocraliani,  Ircn.  i.  15.  6).  But  in  IrcnaeuB  Itie  term  has 
■body  come  to  designate  tbe  whnle  tD0veasirt>  This  first  cane 


into  prominence  tu  the  opening  dccmdes  of  the  sod'centmy  u., 
but  is:  oeruinly  eldef ;  it  tnadied  tta  height  In  the  SKOsd  third  of 
the  same  century,  and  began  to  wane  about  tbe  jtd  century,  and 
from  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  onwards  was  npiKti  hf 
the  dosely-related  and  more  powerful  Manichatnn  movmcot. 
OSshooU  of  it,  however,  ceatiBued  oa  Into  the  4th  and  5tk 
centuries.  Eplpbanius  stiU  had  the  appottvidty  oi  maUag 
personal  acquaintance  with  Gnostic  sects. 

II.  Of  the  actual  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  which  were  cztra- 
ordlnarily  numerous,'  very  little  has  survived;'  they  woe 
sacrificed  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  their  eccMastical  opponeUa 
N.i:nerous  fragmenls  and  extMcts  from  Gnostic  writings  are  lobe 
found  in  the  wortu  of  the  Fathers  who  attacked  Gnostidsii. 
Most  valuable  of  all  are  the  long  extracts  In  the  5th  and  6th  bocAi 
of  the  PkiUsopkumata  of  Hippolytmt  The  most  acceamble  and 
best  critical  edition  the  fragments  which  have  been  fmserved 
word  for  word  is  to  be  found  in  Hllgenfeld's  KeUergttchicJiU  da 
UrchrUkntMms.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  fragments  it 
the  letter  of  Ptolemaeus  to  Flora,  preserved  in  Ept^diairfus,  Haent, 
xxxiii.  3-7  (see  on  thia  point  Hamack  in  the  S&ttmgtbtridila  ia 
Berliner  Akademie,  190I,  pp.  S07-545).  Gnostic  fragments  an 
certainly  also  preserved  for  us  In  the  Aett  ^  Tlunmu.  Hen  wt 
should  especially  mention  the  beautiful  and  muefa-dlsmsicd 
Song  of  the  Pearl,  or  Song  «$  Ike  Sotd,  which  is  genenlly,  though 
without  abscdnte  clear  proof,  attributed  to  the  Gnostic  Baideasaa 
(till  lately  it  was  known  only  in  the  Syrian  text;  edited  aod 
translated  by  Bevan,  Texts  and  Sludits,*  v.  3, 1897;  Hofmann, 
Zeilsckrijt  fUf  fieiOeHamerUlifhe  Wissauckafl,  It.;  for  the 
newly-found  Greek  text  see  Acta  afvOdenim,  eid.  Bcinnet,  ii.  t, 
c  ic^,  p.  3ig).  Generally  dso  much  Gnostic  matter  is  cotttaJncd 
in  the  i^tocryphal  histories  of  the  Apostles.  To  the  school  ti 
Bardesanes  belong  the  "  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands,"  which 
does  not,  however,  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Gnos- 
ticism. Finally,  we  should  mention  In  this  connexion  the  text  on 
which  are  based  the  pseudo-Clementine  Romities  and  lUcop^ 
liona  (beginning  of  ibe  3rd  century).  It  is,  of  course,  alrtadj 
permeated  with  the  Catholic  spirit,  but  has  drawn  go  largely  npoa 
sources  of  a  Judaeo-Christian  Gnostic  duUactw  that  it  oomci  to 
a  great  extent  within  the  category  of  sources  for  Gnoatkiim. 
Complete  original  Gnostic  works  have  unfortunately  survived  to 
us  only  from  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism.  01 
these  we  should  mention  the  comprehensive  work  called  the 
PislisSophia,  probably  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  std 
century.'  Further,  the  Coptic-Cnosric  texts  of  the  cUtt 
Brucianus;  both  the  books  of  leu,  and  an  anonymous  thitd 
work  (edited  and  trandated  by  C.  Sdimidt,  TesM  vni  Ui*m- 
luchungtH,  vol.  viil.,  1891;  and  a  new  translation  b/ the  same  la 
KefKsdte'tnostistke  Sdvijten,  \.)  wtuch,  contrary  to  the  opMos 
of  their  editor  and  translator,  the  present  writer  believes  to 
represent,  in  their  exiting  ftmn,  a' still  later  pwied  and  a 
still  mors  advanced  stage  in  the  decadence  of  GnesUeism. 
For  other  and  dder  C^UcKSmstic  texts,  in  one  <A  which  is  vOf, 
taincd  the  source  of  Irenaeus's  treatises  on  the  Barbdognoite, 
but  which  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  made  compleldy 
acccs»ble,  see  C.  Schmidt  in  SUtungsberiekU  der  Berl,  Alud. 
{1896),  p.  839  seq.,  and  "  Philotesis,"  dedicated  to  Paul  Kleioett 
(1907),  p.  3i5scq. 

On  the  whole,  then,  for  an  exposition  of  Gnosticism  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  polemical  writings  of  the  Fatbns  in  their 
controversy  with  heresy.  -  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  Josria, 
who  accofiEng  to  hte  Aptl.  t.  aft  wmte  •  Syntatma  sgahist  aH 
bettries  (c  AJ>.  I  jo)  ,  and  also,  pNtwbly,  a  sp«ia!  polemic  agalait 

*  See  the  list  of  their  titles  in  A.  Hamack,  GutkkhU  der  olkiri*- 
Uehem  LilerMwr.  Ted  1.  v.  1711  Teil  11.  CkrenoU>tie  der  OuhiUA. 
LUeralur,  i.  S33  aeii.;  also  Liecbtenbabo,  Die  Offei^anatg  m 
CneilicifMut  (1901). 

•  For  the  text  see  A.  Men,  Bariesmei  VM  BdttM  (iH3),'aild  A 
Hileenfeld.  Bntdttamet  der  Male  C»o$tiler  (1S64). 

■Ed.  P«tcrinaiin-Schwart(c;  newly  translated  by  C.  Schmidl, 
Koptiseh-ittoaiscke  Sckriftat.  i.  (1905),  In  the  series  Die  pietkixht* 
eknsllieheH  SckrifitltUrr  der  erjief  drti  JaArAuiubrMi  see  abo 
A.  Hartucfc,  rcxlr  mrf  UutmKkkwttx.  Bd.  -m.  Heft  a  (1B91),  and 
ClraMlivis  dt  MtkriOkliiH  LHvaim,  i.  193-195. 
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lfarci«i<b«taKntiBXrenftmiv.4.s).  BoUttbeMwritlosiare 
lost.  He  wu  lollowed  by  Irenaeus,  who,  especially  in  the  fint 
bopk  9f  hb  treatiM  Adttrtm  kautiti  (tXirxov  «tl  iwpuwvn 
nit  J^tAt^i/iou  ypi^ibn  fiifiXia  xim,  c.  a.d.  180),  givei  * 
detailed  account  of  the  Cnouic  heresies.  He  founds  his  woik 
upon  Uut  o(  hi*  master  Justin,  but  adds  [nttn  his  owa  knowledsc 
among  maay  other  things,  notably  the  detailed  account  of 
Valeniinianism  at  the  beginaing  of  the  book.  On  Iienaeus,  and 
probably  also  on  Justin,  Hi[^olytus  drew  for  his  Sjntatma 
(beginning  of  the  jrd  century),  a  work  which  isaiso  lott,  but  qmi, 
with  great  certainty,  be  reconstructed  from  three  recensions  of  it: 
inthe  ^sMTwiofEpiphanius  (after  j74JrioPhilastfrof  BrcKia, 
Adrenus  tutntes,  and  the  Pseudo-TcrtiiJliani  IJier  advtruu 
amaes  kavesit.  A  second  work  of  Hippolyms  (Kori  nuruv 
•i^viMwi'  tXcYxot)  is  prescrv.cd  in  the  so^lled  fkihttphMmena 
which  survives  under  the  oaiae  of  Oiigen.  Here  Hippdytua 
gave  a  second  cqnsUion  supptemtnted  by  fresh  Gneelic  original 
Murcca  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  sources  quoted  in  Hippolytus  have  lately  met  with  very 
nnfavourable  criiicisms.  The  opinion  bos  been  advanced  that 
Hippolytus  has  here  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mystihcation  of  a 
forger.  The  truth  of  the  matter  must  be  that  Hippolytus 
probably  made  use  of  a  coile«tion  of  Giwslk  texts,  put  togeihci 
by  a  Gnostic,  in  which  were  already  represented  various  secondary 
devek^ments  of  the  genuine  CnoM>c  schools.  It  if  also  possible 
that  the  coraiMlcr  has  himself  attempted  here  and  there  to 
harmonise  to  a  certain  estent  the  various  Gnostic  doctrines,  yet 
in  no  case  is  this  coilcctlonof  sources  given  by  Hin>oIytus  to  be 
passed  over;  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  important  evidence 
tor  the  beginningsol  the  decay  of  Gnosticism.  Very  noteworthy 
references  to  Gnosticism  arc  also  to  be  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  &f«M«faf'of  Clement  of  Alexandda;  Especially 
in^wrtaat  are  the  Exctrpta  ex  Tkndet^,  the  auhorof  which  la 
ccruinly  Clement,  which  ate  verbally  eatrocted  from  Gnostic 
writings,  and  have  almost  the  value  of  original  sources.  The 
writings  of  Origen  also  oonuin  a  wealth  of  material.  In  the 
irst  place  should  be  mentioned  ,the  treatise  Cmlro  CebiMi,  in 
whidi  the  ezpofiitiom.of  Girasticism  by  both  Origen  and  Celsus 
are  of  interest  (see  especially  v.  61  »fq-  and  vi.  15  seq.).  Of 
TertuHian's  works  should  be  mentioned:  Dt  praestriftitne 
k^mtktrum,  c^Mcially  Adverfui  iiarchnem,  AJitrnu  Htrme- 
Smtwh  and  finely  A^irstu  VaUntimaiu§  (entirely  founded  on 
Irmaeus).  Here  must  also  be  mentioned  the  dialogue  el  Ada- 
mantius  with  the  Gnostics,  OrrectetndMittjf^tbc^nningof  4th 
century).  Among  the  ftrflowereof  Hippolytus,  Epiphaniusin  his 
Faitafimi  gives  much  independent  and  valu^le  infortnation 
froqi  hte  own.  fcnowledac  of  contcmporwy  Gnosticism.  But 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus  (d.  455)  to  alieady  ontirdy  dependent  on 
previous  works  and  has  nothing  new  to  add.  With  the  4lh 
century  both  Gnosticism  sad  the  polemical  literature  directed 
a^nst  it  die  oul.^ 

IlL  If  we  wi^  to  graq>  the  peculiar  character  of  the  great 
GnoMk  movement,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
the  catchword  "  Gnoto."  It  isa  mistake  to  regard  the  Gnostics 
a*  pre-eminent  lythercpresentativesof  intellcctamongChristians, 
and  Gnosticism  as  an  intellectual  tendency  chiefly  concerned 
with  lAilowpbical  speculation,  the  reconciliation  of  religion 
sdlh  philosophy  and  theology.  It  li  true  that  when  Gnosticism 
was  at  its  height  it  numbered  aviongst  its  followers  both  theo- 
logiaosand  men  of  science, but  that  is  not  its  main  characteristic. 
Among  the  majority  of  ihcfollowersof  the  movement"  Gnosis  " 
was  undcntood  imH  as  meaning  "  knowledge  "  or  "  understand- 
ing," in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  "  revelation."  These  little 
Gnostic  sects  and  groups  all  lived  in  the  conviction  that  Ihey 

<  Sm  R.  a.  Liptlus,  Dit  QutOen  Srr  Ulnten  Ktltergeichichli  (itjs) ; 
A,  Haniac)i.ZiffQM«lt*nkrHik4tTG4scAi*kUJ4iCH0ttuitmut  (1873): 
A  Hilscnierd.  XdMrfMcAkiW,  pp.  t-iy,  Harnack,  Geickidil*  din 
aJickriUlitk.  Litmtitr,  i.  171  icq.,  ii.  533  mo..  713  seq.:  J.  Kunie, 
Dt  ktsioriat  Cnoilif.  fonlibitt  {1S94).  On  the  PkHojopnumemt  of 
Hippolytus  «ee  C.  Salman,  the  cross-rtrcrcnm  in  the  Philo- 
nihuninM.  HerwuUhtM,  vol.  Xi.  (iSSs)  p.  5389  •*<i-  \  H.  Btachclin, 
Dtt  gimtiuitK  QutlUm  Hippdytt.  Tate  mm)  Vmltrt.  Bd.  vi.  Hft. 
3(1890). 
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pOMesMdateeret  and  mysterious  knowledge,  inao  way  «CGeesU>le 

to  those  outside,  which  was  not  to  be  proved  or  propagated, 
but  believed  in  by  the  initiated,  and  anxiously  guarded  as  a 
secret.  This  knowledge  of  theirs  was  oot  based  en  reflection, 
on  scimtific  inquiry  and  proof,  but  on  revelation.  It  was 
derived  directly  from  the  tiroes  of  primitive  Christianity;  from 
the  Saviour  himself  and  bis  ditdples  and  friends,  with  whom 
they  claimed  to  be  couMCted  by  a  secret  tndition,  or  else  from 
later  prophets,  of  whom  many  sects  boasted.  It  was  laid  down 
in  wonderful  mystic  wEitiags,  which  were  in  the  posscsskui  of  the 
various  circles  (Uechteohdui,  DU  Qffenbaruni  im  GnerlMfraM, 

In  than,  Gnosticittn,  in  all  Us  various  sections^  its  foua  and 
its  character,  falls  under  the  great  category  of  mystic  religions, 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  religious  lib  of  dnotdcnt 
antiquity.  In  Gnosticism  as  in  the  other  mystic  Klj^ons  wo 
find  the  same  conUast  of  the  initiated  attd  the  unlidUaled,  lbs 
same  loose  organiaalioa,  the  same  kind  (rf  petty  scctarianisro 
and  mystery-mongering.  All  alike  boast  a  mystic  revelation 
aivl  a  decply:veiled  wisdom.  As  in  many  mystical  religiws, 
90  in  Gnosticism,  the  ultimaU  obj«a  ia  individual  salvation, 
the  assurance  of  a  fortunate  destiny  for  the  soul  after  death. 
As  in  the  others,  so  in  thto  the  central  object  of  worship  is  a 
redeemer-dcity  who  has  already  trodden  the  difficult  way  which 
the  faithful  have  to  fallow.  And  finally,  as  in  all  mystical 
religions,  so  here  too,  holy  rites  and  formulas,  acts  of  initiatioB 
and  consecration,  all  thost  things  which  w«  call  sactaments, 
play  a  very  prominent  put.  The  Gnostic  reli^on  is  full  of  such 
sacraments.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Fathers  we  And  less  about 
them;  yet  here  Ircoaeus'  account  of  the  Marcosians  is  of  the 
highest  significance  (i.  ai  seq.).  Much  mote  maurial  is  to  be 
found  in  the  oriffttal  (Snosiic  writings,  especially  in  the  Piuit- 
Sophia  and  the  two  bocJcs  of  Icu,  and  again  in  the  Exttrfta  tx 
TMeodola,  the  Ads  0}  Tkemas,  and  here  and  there  also  in  the 
pseudo-Clementine  writings.  Above  all  we  can  see  from  the 
originsl  sources  of  the  Uandaeon  religion,  which  also  represents 
abranch  of  GnoBtlcism,  bow  great  a  part  the  sacraments  played 
in  the  .Gnostic  secti  (Brandt,  AfondawcAe  JUixton,  p.  q6  seq.). 
Everywhere  we  are  met  with  the  most  varied  forms  of  holy  riles 
— the  various  bapliBms,  by  water,  by  fire,  by  the  spirit,  the 
baptism  [01  protcciioo  against  demons,  aaointing  with  oil, 
sealing  and  stigmatizing,  piercing  the  em,  leading  into  the 
bridal  chamber,  partakii^  of  holy  food  and  drink.  Finally, 
sacred  formulas,  names  and  symbols  are  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance among  the  Gnosfic  sects.  We  constantly  meet  with  the 
idea  that  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  finds  its  paib  to  the 
highest  heaven  apposed  by  the  deities  and  demons  of  the  towec 
reslma  of  heaveni  and  only  when  it  is  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  these  demons,  and  can  repeat  the  proper  holy  formula,  or  is 
prepared  with  the  right  symbol,  or  has  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  finds  its  way  unhindered  to  the  heavenly  home.  Hence 
the  Gnostic  must  above  all  things  learn  the  names  of  the  demonS) 
and  equip  himself  with  the  sacred  formulas  and  symbola,  in 
order  lo  be  certain  of  a  good  destiny  after  death.  The  exposition 
of  the  system  of  the  Ophites  given  by  Celsus  (in  Origen  vi.  35  seq,}, 
and,  in  connexion  with  Celsus,  fay  Origen,  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive  on  this  point.  The  two  "  Coptic  Icu  "  books  unfold  aft 
immense  system  of  n^mes  and  symbols;  This  system  again  was 
simplified,  and  as  the  supreme  secret  was  taught  ia  a  single 
nameor  asinglelormula,  by  meansof  which  the  happy  possessor 
was  able  to  penetrate  through  all  the  spaces  of  heaven  (cf.  the 
name  "  Caulacau  "  among  the  Basilidjans;  Ireaoeus,  Adt.  kaer. 
i.  14.  s.  And  among  other  sects).  It  was  taught  that  even  the 
redeemer-god,  when  be  once  descended  on  to  ihb  earth,  to  rise 
from  it  again,  availed  himself  of  these  names  and  formuluon  hia 
descent  and  ascent  through  the  world  of  demons.  Traces  of 
idcn  of  this  kind  ore  to  be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  They 
have  been  most  carefully  collected  by  /iMiUrsprungdaCKesli- 
ciimus,  TexU  und  Utttersuehimgen  xv.  4  pasnm)  who  would  fee 
in  thtm  the  centra)  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 

IV.  AH  these  investigations  point  dearly  to  the  fart  that 
Gnosticism  belongs  to  the  group  of  myuical  reli^ons.   We  must' 
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nn-rwry  accorapanimcnt  of  that  which  exbts,  as  shadow  ii  of 

In  <;nosiicism,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  of  evil  is  full  of 
.iilivi'  energy  and  hoMile  powers.  It  is  an  Orieniat  (IrsTtiir) 
ilujii&tn  which  here  fin<l!^  trupression,  though  in  one  pQini.  ii  it 
true,  rhc  mark  of  Greek  inJiucnre  is  quite  clear.  When  Cnosiiriim 
recognizes  in  ihis  corftoreal  and  material  world  (he  true  scat  of 
evil,  consistently  ircaiing  the  bodily  existence  of  mankind  » 
essentially  evil  and  the  sepuraliun  of  the  spiritual  frori  :l'r 
corpi>rral  being  .is  the  oliject  oi  salvation,  this  is  an  ouiror* 
of  Ihc  onirasi  in  (iri-ok  dualiim  fjclwcen  spirit  and  matter.  'fJ 
and  body.  For  in  Oriental  (IV-rsian)  dualism  il  is  within  iht 
malrrial  world  that  the  good  and  c\-ii  powers  arc  at  war,  and  th'^ 
world  U'neaTh  the  stars  is  tiy  no  means  wneeived  as  cniirfiy 
subject  (o  the  influence  of  evil.  Grinsiicism  has  combined  the 
two,  the  Greek  oppusilioD  between  spirit  and  matter,  and  0-r 
sharp  Zoivastrian  dualism,  which,  where  the  Grevk  mmd  ci-n- 
ceived  of  a  higher  and  3  lower  world,  saw  instead  Iwd  hosiilr 
worlds,  standing  in  com rjst  to  each  01  her  like  light  and  darknctv 
And  out  of  the  combination  of  these  two  dualisms  arose  the 
teaching  of  Gnosticism,  with  its  thoroughgoing  pessimism  arj 
funilamental  asceticism. 

Another  characlerislic  feature  of  the  Gnostic  conception  of 
the  universe  is  the  rule  pUyed  in  almost  all  Gnostic  systc^ii 
by  the  seven  world-creuiing  powers.  There  are  indeed  certain 
exceptions;  for  instance,  In  the  systems  of  the  Vutcniinian  schooli 
there  is  the  fiijurc  of  the  one  Uemiurge  who  takes  the  place  nf 
the  Seven.  But  how  widespread  was  the  idea  of  seven  powers, 
who  created  thi»  lower  muicrial  world  and  rule  over  it,  hai 
Ix-en  clearly  proved,  espi-ci,illy  by  ihc  s>stcmatic  examination 
of  the  subjuil  by  Anz  (['ri^ruii;  Jci  Cnosli(i^m^l^).  Thtse 
Seven,  then,  are  In  most  systems  half-evil,  half-hostile  powers; 
they  are  fretiucntly  characieriird  as  "  angds."  and  are  reckoiwd 
as  the  l.ibt  and  lowest  emanations  of  the  Godhead;  below  thtis 
— and  (rfquenlly  fonsidi-red  .is  derived  from  them — comes  ih* 
world  of  the  ariUiilIy  di'\ili->h  [wwers.  On  the  other  h^nd.  amnrg 
thcs]>eculationsof  theMand.icans.  we  find  a  different  and  perhipl 
more  primitive  cimrepliim  ot  the  Seven,  according  to  which 
ihty,  loRelhir  with  Ihtir  mnther  Namrus  (Ruhi)  and  their 
father  (L'r),  lilonR  entirely  to  the  world  of  darkness.  Thtv 
and  their  laniily  .ice  looked  upm  as  captives  of  the  f;od  of  lijiht 
(M.inda-d'hiiyyf,  Hibtl-Ziv9),  who  pardons  ihrm,  sets  them  on 
ch.-iriots  of  tiKhl.  and  appoints  them  as  rulers  of  the  world 
(cf.  (hletly  Genz.i.  in  Trifl-il  6  and  8;  W.  Brandt.  MandMttkt 
SiAriiUn.  i;s  scq.  and  ij;  scf| :  MeHJitiitht  Riliiion,  34  mi). 
&T  ).  In  the  Manichaean  syMem  il  is  related  how  ihc  lielper  of 
the  I'rirn:d  Man,  the  spirit  of  life,  captured  the  evil  arthortlts.  wA 
fjMiiied  them  to  the  firmament,  or  according  to  another  account, 
fl.iycd  them,  and  fnrmed  the  firmament  from  their  skin  (F.  C. 
Baur. /7timiiiijrA'ijirA«XWricri»iiiyi(cm,v.65).andlhisconcepliM 
i&diiM'ly  related  to  the  other,  though  in  this  tradition  the  number 
(sevctil  of  the  arthMitrs  is  liwt.  Simil.irly.  the  lust  book  of  tliC 
i'i'iii'S'-'pki.t  contains  the  myth  of  the  c.ipture  of  the  rebellious 
jr</ii'i!i.  <.  »h"*e  leaders  here  appear  as  five  in  number  (Schmidt. 
Kt'fliHk-tHc^litilKSfhnfltH.  p.  134  scfi-).'  There  can  scarcely 
be  .my  doubt  as  to  the  oriffin  of  (hew  seven  (live)  powers:  they 
are  the  ^I'Vt-n  planet arydtviiiiiic^. the  sun,  moon  a/id  live  planets 

In  the  M.indaean  speculations  the  Seven  are  introduced  with 
the  Iljb>loni.m  names  uf  the  pLiiiets.  The  connexion  of  tlx 
StA-cn  with  the  planets  is  also  clearly  established  by  the  cspefi- 
likinsof  Cel>u<and t >rigen  ICeHlraCrhitm.yi.  iiseq  )and similarly 
by  the  above -qui  it  id  pH^s:lI;r  in  the  Pislit-Spfkio,  where  the 
iirihoK'.rT,  will'  .irc  here  mentioned  a*  five,  arc  identified  with 
the  fi\e  phiiels  'exLlu.lini;  the  sun  and  moon).  This  coltrcii\r 
grijupTS  ''I  the  seven  .live)  |tlaiiciary  diWniiies  is  derived  Iri^n 
the  late  Itabylonian  reliRioii.  which  can  definitely  be  indicated 
as  the  ht<me  of  these  iileis  t/immcrn,  KtUinsehtifltn  in  itn 
ij?.Vn  7'fj.'^"i["'iJ.  ii  p  tcq  ,  ci,  p.irtiiuljrly  DicHlurus  ii.  ys'' 
.■\r.  1  if  in  the  cl.J  s-.urcts  il  isonly  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
devilupmeni  that  can  be  ttaicd,  wc  muat  assume  that  siaUtc. 

'  Ihew  idoj«mjvi>n"iNvK>rr.i!-ed  still  further  back,  and  perbapt 
even  Multrlie      I'dul'>  rxj-i.iiiun  in  CJ.  ii.  15. 
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peood  the  BibyloouB  fcUgion  centred  ia  lit  adonUcn  of  ihe 
Kvcn  planetary  deiiio.  Very  imtruclive  in  thii  CDtutesioa 
is  ibe  later  (Arabian)  account  of  the  re|igioiiof  the  MesopotanuaD 
S^eans.  The  religion  of  the  Sabaeani,  evidently  *  later 
ofehoot  liom  the  stock  of  the  old  Babylonian  leli^oa,  Ktually 
uositls  in  the  cult  of  the  «cvcn  pUneU  (cf.  tbe  great  vork  ol 
Daniel  ChwoUohn,  Di€  Stahia  k.  da  Stabumut).  But  thii 
rcleience  to  Babylonian  religion  does  not  aolve  the  prtrfiicm 
which  i«  here  in  question.  For  in  the  Babylonian  religion  the 
pUnelaiy  conatellationt  are  reckoned  u  the  aupreme  deitiea. 
And  here  the  question  arises,  how  it  came  about  that  in  the 
GoosUc  systems  the  Seven  appear  as  subordinate,  half-daemonic 
powtn,  or  even  completely  a*  powers  of  darkness.  This  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  aiaumption  that  some  religion  hostile 
to,  and  stronger  than  the  Babylonian,  has  superimposed  itself 
upon  this,  and  baa  degraded  its  principal  deities  into  daemons. 
Which  religion  can  this  have  been  ?  We  are  at  first  inclined  to 
tfaink  of  Christianity  itself,  but  it  u  certainly  most  improbable 
lhaiai  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  the  Babylonian  teaching 
about  the  seven  planet-deities  governing  the  world  should  have 
played  so  great  a  part  throughout  all  Syria,  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt,  that  the  most  varying  sections  of  ^noetic  Christianity 
should  over  and  over  again  adopt  this  doctrim  and  work  it  up 
into  their  system.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  combination 
which  we  meet  with  in  Cnosticisin  is  older  than  Christianityt 
and  was  foilnd  already  in  existence  by  Christianity  and  its  sects. 
We  must  also  reject  the  theory  that  this  degradation  of  tbo 
pboelary  deities  into  daemons  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew 
monotheism,  for  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  take  up  a  definitely 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  Jewish  rdigion,  and  almost  always 
the  highest  divinity  among  tbie  Seven  is  actually  the  creator-God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  remains,  then,  only  one  rdiglMi 
which  can  be  used  as  as  explaitation,  namely  the  Perwan,  which 
ia  bet  fulfils  all  the  jieceasary  conditions.  The-Pcrsian  rcUgtoa 
was  at  an  eady  period  brought  into  contact  with  the  Babyku^, 
ihrou^  the  triumphant  progress  of  Persian  culture  towards 
the  West;  at  the  time  ol  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  already  the 
prevailing  religion  in  the  Babylonian  plain  (cf.  F.  Cumonti 
Tuttt  tt  MMMSMHb  ret.  ai4x  tityUim  d*  Milkro,  L  5,  8-10,  14, 
»j  leq.,  a$3i.  It  was  characUriied  hy  a  mun  bdiet,  temling 
towards  monotheism,  in  the  Ligbt-ddly  Ahumiiiasda  and  his 
McUiles,  who  appeared  In  contast  wiUi  bin  powm  cf  tba 
oalure  of  angels. 

A  combination  of  the  Babylonian  with  the  Petuan  icligion 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  degradation  of  the  Babylonian 
deities  into  half-divine,  half-daemonic  beings,  infinitely  lemoU 
ftora  the  supreme  Cod  of  light  and  oi  haven,  or  even  Ulo 
powns  of  darkness.  Even  the  charaaeristic  dualism  of  Gnostic- 
ism ba»  already  proved  to  be  in  part  of  Iranian  origin;  and  now 
it  becomes  clnr  how  from  that  mingling  of  late  Greek*  and 
Feisian  dualism  the  idea  could  arise  that  these  seven  half- 
daemonic  powers  are  the  creators  or  rulers  of  this  material 
««rld.  which  Is  separated  iafinitcly  from  the  light-world  of  the 
food  God.  Definite  confirmation  of  this  conjeatire  u  afforded 
as  hy  later  sources  of  the  Iranian  relipon,  in  which  we  likewise 
meet  with  the  characteristic  fundamental  doctrine  of  Gnosticism. 
Thus  the  BitndMkith  (iil.  15,  v.  1)  is  able  to  inform  us  that  in  lha 
primeval  strife  of  Satan  against  the  light-world,  seven  hostile 
pewen  were  captured  and  set  as  constellatiofis  in  the  heavens, 
where  they  are  guarded  by  good  star-powen  and  prevented 
from  doing  harm.  Five  of  the  evil  powers  are  the  planets, 
>hile  here  the  sun  and  moon  arc  of  course  not  seckoned  among 
Uk  evil  powers— for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  the  Persian 
official  religioo  they  invariably  appear  as  good  divhtUies  (cf. 
smilar  ideas  in  the  Arabic  treatise  on  Persian  rellgioa  VUmm-i- 
/dost,  VtdlciB,  PTagmtnU  Ubtr  He  Migun  ZeroaiUn,  p.  49, 
ind  ta  other  later  sources  for  Persian  relivon,  put  together 
in  Spiegel,  Eranacki  vfUrrtaMiimtdf,  Bd.  ii.  p.  iSo)-  These 
Ptcsian  fancies  can  hardly  be  borcowed  from  the  Christian 
CmmIc  systems,  tUeii  definitencai  and  much  more  strongly 
didiHk  chanclar  lecalUng  th*  cipoaithm  o(  the  Mandaeaa 
twd  liariehieM)  «yitem,  aw  prooU  to  the  eoaiaty.  Tb^yart 


derived  from  the  same  period  in  wUch  the  aoderlying  idoa 
of  the  Gnostic  systems  also  origiitated,  namely,  the  time  at  which 
the  ideas  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  idigians  capne  into 
contact,  the  remarkable  results  of  which  have  thus-prttly  fotiad 
their  way  into  the  official  documeals  of  Parsiism. 

With  this  fundamental  doctrine  ai  Gnosticism  is  coanccted, 
as  Am  has  shows  in  bis  book  which  we  have  so  often  quoiadt 
a  side  of  their  religious  practices  to  which  we  hav«  already 
alluded.  Gnosticism  is  to  a  great  extent  dominated  by  the  Idea 
that  it  is  above  aU  and  in  the  highest  degree  impoiunt  for  the 
GnoUic's  soul  to  be  enabled  to  find  lu  way  back  through  the 
lower  worlds  and  si^eres  of  heaven  ruled  by  the  Seven  to  the 
kingdom  of  light  «rf  the  supreme  deity  of  heaven.  Hence,  a 
principal  item  in  tbdr  religious  practice  consisted  in  conunwnica^ 
tions  about  ihe  being,  natnre  and  names  of  the  Seven  (or  ol 
any  other  hostile  daemons  barring  the  way  M  heaven),  the 
formulas  with  which  they  muu  be  addressed,  and  the  symbols 
which  must  be  shown  to  them.  But  names,  symbols  and 
fotmulas  are  itot  cfficadous  by  themselves:  the  Gnostic  must 
lead  a  life  having  no.  part  in  the  lower  world  r«kd  by  thcsB 
spirits,  and  by  his  knowledge  he  must  r^  himself  afaofs 
them  to  the  God  of  the  world  of  light.  Throngbout  this  mysti^ 
religious  world  it  was  above  all  the  iofiuence  of  the  bte  Greek 
wligion,  derived  from  Plato,  that  also  continued  to  operau; 
it  is  filled  with  the  echo  of  the  song,  the  first  note  of  which  mm 
sounded  by  the  PlatonistB,  about  the  haavenly  home  of  the 
soul  and  the  homewud  immf  iA  the  wjse  to  the  higher  worid 
of  light. 

But  the  fKm  in  which  the  iriude  is  let  lorth  is  Oriental,  and 
It  must  be  carefttlly  noted  that  the  MiChias  mysteries,  so  dosely 
rannectcd  with  the  Persian  religios,  ace  acquainted  with  thh 
doctrine  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  thnui^  the  pleoetaiy  iphm 
(Origen,  Centra  Cdsum,  vi:  ai). 

V.  We  cannot  hue  undertake  to  set  forth  and  explain  in  detail 
lU  the  cot^>lex  varieties  of  the  Gnostic  systeAis;  but  it  wiU 
be  useful  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  certain  principal  figures  whidv 
have  had  an  influence  upon  at  least  one  aeries  of  Gnostic  systems, 
utd  to  examine  their  brigina  ia  the  hiatory  of  religioa.  Ia 
almoit  all  systems  an  important  part  b  ptajred  by  iht  Grsel 
Mother  (Mrw)  who  appears  under  the  most  vaiied  letm  (cf. 
Great  MoiHU  or  THi  Gods).  At  an  early  period,  and  notably 
in  the  older  systems  of  the  Ophites  (a  fahrly  eiMt  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  fipiphaniusami  Uippo^rtuiK 
among  the  Gnostics  in  the  narrower  eenae  of  the  weid,  the  AiiAao- 
tid,  the  Scthites  (there  are  also  traces  anwng  the  Niawffil, 
cf.  the  PMkMpkKmau  ot  Hippoiytua),  the  Mrvp  >>  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  li^t-world,  elevated  above  the  iS6tiiii, 
and  the  great  mother  of  the  falthfuL  The  sect  of  the  Barliilo' 
gnostics  takes  iu  name  from  the  female  figure  of  the  Satbekl 
^rfaaps  a  comiptioli  of  Oa^Mm;  ti.  the  form  h*p^^  foe 
" vii:^  "  in  Epiphanius,  Hotr. xxvi  i).  ButGnosticspcculatiMk 
gives  various  acconnu  of  the  descant  or  fall  of  ttda  goddess  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  "  Helcoa  "  ot  the  Simeniani  descends  to  this 
world  in  order  by  means  of  her  beauty  U>  provoke  to  sensual 
passion  and  mutual  strife  the  angels  who  rule  the  world,  and 
thus  again  to  deprive  them  of  the  powers  of  light,  stolen  from 
hcsvoi,  by  means  of  which  they  rule  over  the  world.  She  It 
then  held  captive  by  them  in  extreme  degradation.  Similar 
ideas  are  to  be  found  among  the  "  Gnostics  "  of  Epipbsnius. 
The  kindred  Idea  of  the  light-maiden,  who,  by  exciting. the  sensual 
passions  of  the  rulers  (ipjcomt),  takes  from  them  those  posrcn 
<rf  light  which  still  renuin  to  them,  has  also  a  central  fdaoe 
in  the  Manichaean  scheme  of  salvation  (F.  C.  Baur,  Dot  ewe^ 
ehuitekt  Rditimjjytttm,  pp.  319,  315,  311).  The  Ught-maMeB 
also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  Fittis-Sophia  (cf.  the  fitdea 
to  the  traoiiation  by  C.  Schmidt).  With  this  figure  of  the  mother- 
goddess  who  descends  into  the  lower  worid  seems  to  be  closely 
connected  Ibe  idea  of  Ihe  fallen  Sof^ia,  which  is  so  widespread 
among  the  Gnostic  systems.  TUi  Sophia  then  is  certainly 
no  longer  the  dominating  figure  of  the  light-world,  she  Is  a  lowcf 
aeon  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  worM  of  iighl,  who  sinks  dowa 
into  matter  (Baihdognostici,  the  anonym— i  Cmmicodfeiim^ 
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BardMiBM,  Pittis-Soflita),  or  ttims  in  presumptuous  love  [o- 
wudi  the  HipKme  Cod  (BUMt),  and  thus  brings  the  Fall  Into 
the  waiU  of  tke  atom  (VateDtinhns).  This  Sophia  tfaca  appears 
u  the  mother  of  the  "  seven  "  gods  (see  above). 

The  origin  ol  (his  figure  is  not  far  to  seab.  It  is  certainly 
put  derived  from  tlic  Pcraian  religious  syitoB,  to  the  spirit  of 
wfaieh  It  fa  cntiiely  ofqMsed.  Neither  would  it  be  corrert  to 
idenlify  ber  entirely  with  the  great  goddess  Isbtar  of  the  old 
Bsbytoiian  religion.  But  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  figure  of  the  great  mother-goddees  or  goddesa  of  heaven, 
who  was  wordiippcd  throu^iout  Asia  under  various  forms  and 
wuiM  (Astarte,  BeJtis,  Ataigatls,  Cybde,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite), 
was  the.  prototype  of  the  fi4*^P  of  tbc  Gnostics  <cf.  Gieat 
UoTBEK  OF  Tui  GoM).  The  character  of  the  great  goddess  of 
heaven  is  still  in  many  places  fairly  exactly  mrservcd  In  the 
Gnostic  speculations.  Hence  we  are  aUe  to  unoerstand  how  the 
Gnoalic  i^rtp,  the  Sophia,  appear*  as  the  moUur  of  dw  Hd>- 
domaa  (J^kfiii).  The  great  goddess  heaven  b  the  mother  of 
the  stars.  Particulariy  instructive  in  this  connexion  Is  the  fact 
that  in  those  very  sects,  in  the  systems  of  which  the  figure  of  the 
(i^nip  plays  a  spiicial  part,  unbridled  prostitution  appears  as  a 
dittliict  and  esaentfal  part  «l  the  cuk  (cf.'  the  iccounta  of  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  Gmalia,  NicMaitans,  Philionites,  Bor- 
borites,  tec.  In  Epiphanhis,  Haer.  utv.,  xxvi.).  The  meaning  of 
this  cult  is,  of  course,  reinterpreted  in  the  Gnostic  sense:  by  this 
unbridled  pnsthuUon  the  Gnostic  sects  denied  to  prevent  the 
•exnal  prapagstion  of  ntnUndt  the  orf^  of  all  evil.  But  tho 
connexion  is  dear,  and  hence  it  also  explained  the  curious  Gnostic 
myth  mentioned  above,  narady  that  the  it^nip  (the  light-maiden) 
by  appearing  to  the  archontes  the  lower  powers  of 

this'worhl,  inSamcs  them  to  sexual  lusts,  h  order  to  take  from 
tfaem  that  shaM  of  light  wUcb  they  ¥m»  stolen  bom  the  upper 
world.  This  Is  a  GbmiIc  Interpretation  of  the  various  myths  of 
the  great  mother-gDdde*s*B  many  loves  and  love-adventures  with 
other  gods  and  heroes.  And  when  the  pagan  legend  d  the  Syrian 
Astute  tells  how  she  Kvcd  for  ten  yean  in  Ty>e  as  a  prostitute, 
tUs  directly  lecalls  the  OmmIc  myth  ol  how  Simm  iomd 
Helen*  In  t  brotbd  bn  Tyre  <EptpliBnius,  Aw^foha,  e.  104). 
From  the  same  group  of  myths  must  be  derived  the  idea  of  the 
goddess  who  dcscenda  to  the  under-worid,  and  b  there  taken 
priioaer  against  bcr  will  by  the  lower  powers;  the  direct  proto- 
type of  tMs  myth  ta  to  be  found,  e.g.  fai  Ishtar^  }oamey  to  bel|. 
And  finally,  foat  the  nothe^goddeas  of  south-western  Aria 
stands  in  particulariy  faitimate  connexion  with  the  yonthftal 
god  of  spring  (Tarrunus,  Adonis,  Attls),  so  we  ought  perhaps  to 
compare  here  a*  a  parallel  the  relation  of  Sophia  with  the  Soter 
te  ceruis  Onostic  qmtou  im  below). 

Another  diaracterirtlc  fignre  of  Onostlcbm  Is  OM  of  tb» 
Primal  Man  (wpSirM  MpMm).  In  many  systems,  certahily, 
tt  has  already  been  forced  quite  into  the  baciground.  Bat  on 
doser  examination  we  can  clearly  see  that  h  has  a  wide  influence 
M  OaoetlciSM.  Thus  In  the  system  of  the  Naaaseni  (see  Hip- 
polytoa,  ^JUlMv^AirawMa),  and  In  certain  related  sects  there 
enumerated,  the  Primal  Man  has  a  central  and  predominant 
position.  Again,  in  the  text  on  which  are  based  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  {Reeotmtims,  i.  16, 31, 45-47,  5a,  K.  47;  and 
Homitia,  fU.  17  seq.  xvill.  14},  as  in  the  donely  related  qntem 
of  the  EbkMrites  In  E|Hphanhu  (ff«r.  xxz.  3-16;  d.  Utl  i),  we 
meet  with  the  man  who  existed  before  the  world,  the  prophet 
who  goes  through  the  world  in  various  forms,  and  finally  reveals 
bhnself  in  Cbriat.  Among  the  BarbelognostlcS  (Irenaeus  i. 
19.  3),  the  Mmal  Man  (Adamas,  Aeim  ptrfeetut  it  tmu)  and 
Gnosis  appear  as  a  pair  of  awnt,  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  the  whole  scries.  In  the  Valeniinian  systems  the  pair  of 
aeons,  Anlhropos  and  Ekklesla,  occupy  the  third  or  fourth 
place  within  the  Oydoit,  but  incidentally  we  learn  that  with 
some  representatives  of  ilua  s^od  the  Anthropos  taek  a  still 
more  prominent  place  (first  or  lecoml;  HilgienfeM,  KdttT' 
ttschiekte,  p.  994  seq.).  And  even  In  the  PistitSopkia  the 
Primal  Man  "  leu  "  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  the  King  of  the 
Lwnhiaries  (cf.  indei  to  C.  Schmidt'a  transhrtion).  We  alto 
Beet  with  ^wcBlatlcM  <tf  tUs  kind  about  uis  la  the  elides 


of  non-Christian  Gnosis.  Thus  In  the  PHwunim  of  Hctbmb 
man  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  speculation; 
pagan  and  halt-pagao  parallels  (the  "  OnostiCB  "  Ol  nodBin^ 
Zosimus,  Bitys)  have  been  collected  by  Reitzenstrin  in  bii 
work  Poimandm  (pp.  8t-ii6}.  Rcitaenstein  has  diown  (p. 
8r  acq.)  that  very  probably  the  system  of  the  Naaaseni  described 
by  Hippolytus  was  oripnally  derived  from  purely  pagan  drdcs, 
which  are  probably  connected  hi  some  way  with  the  raysieria 
of  the  Attis  cult.  The  figure  in  the  Mandaean  system  nrart 
closely  corresponding  to  the  Primal  Man,  though  this  figure 
abo  aaualiy  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  system  (cf.  the  figure 
of  Adnkas  Mana;  Brandt,  MamlSiscke  RtiigioH,  p.  jfl  teq.)  is 
that  of  Mandi  d'hayyC  (yr&axt  rft  TWi;  cf.  the  pair  ot  aeons, 
Adamas  and  Gnosis,  among  the  Barbelognostics,  in  Irenaeus 
i.  19.  3).  Finally,  in  the  Manichaean  system,  as  Is  wrM  known, 
the  Primal  Man  again  assumes  the  predominant  pfac*  (Bsnr. 
IfanfrA.  XefffiMHyilni,  49  seq.). 

This  figure  of  the  Primal  Man  can  t»riiculariy  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Gnostic  Sophia.  Wherever  ibis  figure  has  not 
become  quite  obscure,  it  represents  that  divine  power  whfeb, 
whether  simply  owing  to  a  fall,  or  as  the  hero  who  makes  war 
00,  and  is  partly  vanquished  by  da^msi,  dettends  Into  the 
darkness  of  the  material  world,  and  wfth  wttose  descent  be^ 
the  great  drama  of  the  worid's  development.  From  this  power 
are  derived  those  portions  of  light  existing  and  held  prisoner 
In  this  lower  world.  And  as  he  has  ralaed'himself  again  out  of 
the  material  vtmM,  or  hu  been  set  fMe  by  h%ber  powea,  le 
shall  abo  the  members  of  the  Primal  Man,  the  portions  of 
light  still  imprisoned  in  matter,  be  set  free. 

The  question  of  the  derivation  <rf  the  myth  of  the  Primil 
Man  b  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  relrgmiis  hbtory. 
It  b  worthy  of  notlce'that  according  to  the  old  Persian  myth 
abo,  the  development  tS  the  worid  begins  with  the  slaj^ng  of 
the  primal  man  Gayomart  by  Angra-Mainyu  (Ahrimm); 
further,  (hat  the  Primal  Man  ("son  of  man  "-man)  ain 
pUys  a  part  in  Jewbh  apocalsrptic  liieratwe  (Daniel,  Bmch, 
Iv.  Eera),  whence  thb  figine  passes  Into  the  Gosfieb;  and  agafai, 
that  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descott  Into  hell  b  dtrtctly  connected 
with  this  myth.  But  these  peraQeb  do  not  carry  as  much  funher. 
Even  the  Persian  myth  is  entirely  obscure,  and  has  hitherto 
defied  hiterpretation.  It  b  certainly  true  itut  in  some  way 
an  essnitid  part  In  tii*  fiomiadon  of  the  mytb  lial  been  played 
by  the  sun^god,  who  daily  descends  into  darkness,  to  the  from 
it  again  victoriously.  But  how  to  expMn  the  combination  of 
the  figure  of  the  sun-god  with  that  of  the  Primal  Man  h  an 
unsolved  riddle.  The  meaning  ol  Ifab  figure  In  the  Gnostic 
speculations  b,  however,  clear.  It  answen  the  question:  how 
did  the  portions  of  light  to  be  found  in  thb  lower  worid,  ameng 
which  certainty  belong  tbesouh  of  the  Gnostics,  enter  Into  1(7 

A  paraRel  myth  to  that  of  the  Primid  Man  are  the  accounts 
t6  be  found  In  most  of  the  Qnostie  systems  of  the  cftation  ol 
the  fint  man.  In  all  these  araounts  the  Idea  te  csptessed  that 
so  f »  as  hb  body  is  concerned  man  h  the  woric  m  the  angeb 
who  created  the  worid.  So  t.g.  Satomil  relates  (Irenaeus  t 
14.  i)  that  a  brilliant  vision  appeared  from  abeve  to  the  world* 
creating  angeh;  they  were  unable  to  hold  it  fast,  but  fomied 
man  after  iu  nnagc.  Aad  as  the  mm  thus  formed  was  umdiU 
to  move,  but  could  only  crawl  like  a  worn,  the  supreme  Power 
put  Into  him  a  ^rk  of  life,  and  nun  came  Into  existence^ 
Imaginalions  of  the  same  sort  are  also  to  be  found,  fj.  in  the 
genuine  fragmenls  of  Vabatinus  (Hilgeofdd,  KtliertfekUMe, 
P-  *93)i  (bo  Gnostics  of  Iwnaeus  i.  30.  6,  the  Mandaeans 
(Brandt,  RHIfion  4rr  MaKdatr,  p,  36),  lad  the  Manidiacans 
(Baur,  Rctiti0ttssyikm,p.  nSseq,).  TheNsassenttHippolytus, 
Philosepkumeua,  v.  ^)  expressly  tharactcriK  the  myth  as 
Chaldean  (cl.  the  passage  from  Zosimus,  In  Rciticnstcin's 
PamMnint,  p.  io«).  Cleariy  then  the  question  whteh  the  myth 
of  the  Primal  Han  b  Inteoded  to  answer  in  rehtion  to  the 
whole  universe  Is  answered  in  relation  to  the  nature  ol  roan  by 
thb  account  of  Ihc  coming  into  being  of  the  first  man,  whicb 
may,  moreover,  ha««  been  influenced  by  the  account  in  the  OU 
Testament.  That  quotioa  be  how  does  it  happen  ^ai  in  thb 
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Isfnrior  body  of  man,  fdlen  a  prey  to  corruption,  ihere  dwells 
a  bighet  spark  of  the  divine  Being,  or  In  Other  word),  bow  aie 
we  to  expUiD  the  douMe  nature  of  man? 

VI-  <X  all  the  fundamenul  ideas  of  Gnosticism  of  which  we 
have  so  for  ueated,  U  can  with  some  ceruinty  be  assumed  that 
ihey  were  in  existence  before  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the 
inflaence  of  Christian  ideas  on  tbe  development  of  Caosiicism. 
The  main  question  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  that  of 
whether  thedomhttnt  figure  of  the  Saviour  (Zwr^)  bi  CnosiidHn 
b  of  specifically  Christian  derivation,  or  whether  ihb  can  also 
be  exptained  apart  from  the  assumption  ol  Christian  Influence. 
And  here  it  must  be  premised  that,  intimately  as  the  conception 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  (he  Gooslic  religion,  the  idea  of 
salvation  accomplished  In  i  definite  hbiorical  moment  to  a 
certain  extent  remained  forngn  to  It.  Indeed,  nearly  aU  tbe 
Cbristian  Gnostic  systems  dearly  exhibit  the  great  diflicutty 
with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  order  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  an  hbtorical  redeemer,  actually  occurring  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  person,  with  their  conceptions  of  salvalloo.  In  Gnost  icbm 
salvaiion  always  lies  at  the  rc>ot  of  all  existence  and  all  history. 
The  fundamental  conception  varies  greatly.  At  one  time  the 
Primal  Man,  who  sank  down  into  matter,  has  fmd  himscll 
and  risen  out  of  it  again,  and  like  him  his  members  will  risi*  out 
of  darkness  into  the  light  (Poimciidres);  at  another  time  the 
Primal  Man  who  was  conquered  by  the  powers  of  darkness 
has  been  saved  by  the  powers  of  light,  and  thus  too  all  his  race 
will  be  saved  (Manichaeism);  at  another  time  the  fallen  Sophia 
bpnrified  by  ber  passionsand  sorrows  and  has  found  her  Sytygoj, 
(he  Soler,  and  wedded  him,  and  thus  all  the  souls  of  the  Gnostics 
who  still  languish  in  matter  will  become  the  brides  of  the  angels 
of  the  Soter  (Valentinos).  In  .fact  salvation,  as  conceived  in 
Gnosticism,  is  always  i  myth,  «  histoiy  of  b>-eDiie  evenu,  an 
•Degory  or  figure,  but  not  an  hisloricdl  event.  And  tbn  decWon 
b  not  aSectcd  by  the  fact  that  in  certain  Gnostic  sects  figured 
faistorical  personages  such  as  Simon  Maeus  and  Menander. 
The  Gnostic  ideas  of  salvation  were  in  tbe  bter  tcboob  and  sects 
\mislerred  lo  Ibese  persons  whom  we  must  consider  as  tilher 
obscare  diarhtans  and  sdrscle-mongers,  just  as  in  other  cases 
they  were  transferred  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  "  Helena  " 
of  the  Simonian  system  was  certainly  not  an  historical  but  a 
mythical  figure.  This  explains  the  laborious  and  artificial  way 
in  which  the  person  of  Jesus  is  connected  in  many  Gnostic  systems 
with  the  originar  Gnostic  conception  of  redemption.  In  this 
patchwork  the  joins  are  everyirhere  still  clearly  to  be  rccognlEcd. 
Thus,  e.g.  in  tbe  Valentinian  system,  the  myth  of  the  fallen 
Sophia  and  the  Soter,  of  their  ultimate  union,  their  marriage 
and  their  70  sons  (Irenaeus  I.  4.  5;  Hippolytus,  Phitos.  vi. 
34),  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christian  conceptions 
of  salvation.  Thesubject  b  here  that  of  a  high  goddess  of  heaven 
(she  has  70  sons)  whose  friend  and  lover  finds  her  in  the  misery 
of  deepest  degradation,  frees  her,  and  bears  her  home  as  his 
bride.  To  thb  m)'th  tbe  idea  of  salvation  through  the  earthly 
Christ  can  only  be  attached  with  difficulty.  And  it  was  openty 
maintained  that  the  Soter  only  exbted  for  the  CmMlic,  the 
Saviour  Jesus  who  sm>eared  on  earth  on^  f6r  the  "  Psychlcus  " 
(Irenaeus  1. 6. 1). 

Vn.  Thus  the  essential  part  ol  most  of  the  conceptions  of 
what  we  call  Gnosticism  was  already  in  existence  and  fully 
developed  belbie  tbe  rise  of  Christianity.  But  the  fundamental 
ideal  of  Gnosticism  and  of  eariy  Christianity  had  a  kind  of 
magnetfc  aitracthm  for  each  other.  What  drew  these  two 
forces  together  was  the  energy  exerted  fay  the  universal  idea  of 
salvation  in  both  systems.  Chrbtian  Cnostirism  actually 
introduced  only  one  new  figure  into  the  already  exbling  Gnostic 
ihcuies,  namely  that  of  the  hialorical  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  figure  afforded,  as  it  weie,  a  new  pcnnt  of  crystalliiation 
for  the  existing  Gnostic  Idess,  which  now  grouped  themselves 
round  thb  point  in  all  their  maniiold  diversity.  Thus  there 
came  into  tlK  fluctuating  mass  a  strong  movement  and  formative 
impulse,  and  the  individual  systems  and  sects  sprang  up  Uke 
— ■hHNMiii  from  thb  soil. 

It  must  now  be  our  task  to  make        tbe  poritim  of  Gncatf- 


dun  within  the  Christian  religion,  and  Its  significance  for  tim 
development  of  the  latter.  Above  all  the  Gnostics  represented 
and  developed  the  distinctly  an  ti-Jcwbh  tendency  in  Christianity, 
Paul  was  the  apostle  whom  they  reverenced,  and  his  spiritual 
influence  on  them  is  quite  unmistakable.  The  Gnostic  MarCion 
has  been  rightly  characterized  as  a  direct  disciple  of  Paul. 
Paul's  battle  against  the  law  and  the  narrow  national  conception 
of  Chrbtianity  found  a  willing  following  in  a  movement,  the 
syncretic  origin  of  which  directed  it  towards  a  universal  religion. 
St  Paul's  Ideas  were  here  developed  to  their  extremest  conse- 
quenccs,  and  In  an  entirely  one-sided  fashion  such  as  was  far 
from  being  in  bis  intention.  In  nearly  all  the  Gnostic  systems 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  world-crcating  spirits  b  given  an 
anti-Jewbh  tendency,  the  god  of  tbe  Jews  and  of  the  <Md 
Testament  appearing  as  the  highest  of  the  seven.  The  demiurge 
of  the  Valcntinians  always  cl^rly  bears  the  features  of  the  Old 
Testament  creator-Cod. 

The  Old  Testament  was  absolutely  rejected  by  most 
of  the  Gnostics.  Even  the  so-called  Judaeo-Christian  GnoMka 
(Ccrinthus),  the*  Ebionite  (Esseniaq)  sect  of  the  Pseudo- 
Clcmcntinc  writings  (the  Elkcsailes),  take  up  an  incondstent 
attitude  towards  Jewish  antiquity  and  the  (Md  Testament. 
In  thb  rcpcci  the  opposition  to  Gnosticbm  led  to  a  reaaionaiy 
moveinenl.  li  the  growing  Christian  Church,  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  Paul,  laid  stress  on  the  literal  authority  of  the  OIA 
Testament,  interpreted,  it  b  true,  allcgorically;  if  it  took  vp  a 
much  more  friendly  and  definite  attitude  towards  the  Old 
Testament,  and  gave  wider  scope  to  the  legal  conception  of 
religion,  this  must  be  in  pact  ascribed  to  the  involuntary  reaction 
upon  it  of  Gnosticism. 

The  altitude  of  Goostidsm  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the 
ircator-god  proclaimed  in  it  hod  its  deeper  roots,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  dualbm  by  which  it  was  dominated.  With 
this  dualism  and  the  recognition  of  the  wonhlcssness  and 
absolutely  vicious  nature  of  the  material  world  b  combiped  a 
decided  spiritualbm.  The  conception  of  a  rcsurrectton  ot  Ibe 
body,  of  a  further  existence  fbnhe  body  aflerdeath,  was  (uuttaib* 
able  by  dmost  all  of  the  Gnostics,  wfth  tlK  possible  excepfbM  of 
a  few  Gnostic  sects  dominated  by  Judaco-Chrrstian  tendencies. 
With  the  dualistic  philosophy  b  further  connected  an  attitude 
of  absolute  indifference  towards  this  lower  and  material  World, 
and  the  practice  of  asceticism,  hf aniage  and  sexnal  prapagatiM 
are  considered  either  as  absolute  Evfl  or  as  dtegetlter' wort  bless, 
and  carnal  pleasure  b  frerjuently  loohed  upon  as  forbidden. 
Then  again  asceticism  sometimes  changes  Into  wild  libertinism. 
Here  again  Gnosticbm  has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  develof^ 
meat  of  the  Church  by  way  of  contrast  and  opposition.  If  heic 
a  return  was  made  to  the  old  material  vfcw  of  the  resurrection 
(the  apostolic  iviaraats  r^l  hapten),  entirely  abandoidng  the 
more  spiritual  conception  which  had  bteen  arrived  at  as  a  com^ 
promise  by  Paul,  thb  Is  probably  the  mutt  ot  a  reaction  Inm 
the  views  of  Gnosticbm.  It  was  just  at  this  point,  too,  that 
Gnosticism  started  a  devdopment  wbicb  was  followed  later  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  spite  of  tbe  reJectioA  ot  the  ascetic 
altitude  (rf  the  Cnosfics,  as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Cnaior, 
a  part  of  thb  ascetic  principle  became  at  a  bier  date  donlnant 
throughout  all  Christendom.  And  ft  b  inlenesling  to  ^serve 
how,  r.f-,  St  Augustine,  though  desperately  combating  the 
dualism  of  tbe  Marudtaeans,  yet  afterwards  introduced  a  number 
of  duahstic  ideas  into  Chtistitnity,  wbkfa  are  diMingidriiaUG 
Trom  tbott  of  Uankhaelsm  only  a  very  kcea  «ye,  aad  eve* 
then  wilh  dffRculty. 

The  Gnostic  religion  abo  antldpaicd  other  tendencies.  As 
we  have  seen.  It  b  above  all  thinp  a  religion  of  sacramems  and 
mysteries,  litrough  Its  lynCKlic  ori^  Gnosticism  Introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Christianity  a  wfnle  mass  saoamenta^ 
mystical  Ideas,  which  had  hitlmto  nriatod  in  It  only  in  its 
eatfiest  phases.  But  in  the  long  run  even'  genuine  Christianity 
has  been  unable  to  free  itself  from  the  magk  of  the  saaramcnts; 
and  the  Eastern  Church  espedally  has  taken  tbe  same  direction 
as  Gnostldsm.  Gnosticism  was  abo  tbe  pioneer  of  tbe  Cbristisn 
OoTch  fat  the  strong  ciiq>h«tb  laid  on  the  idea  ot  wivatioa  In 
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fdision.  And  since  the  CBOtticK  were  conpdled  to  dnw  the 
figure  9l  the  Saviour  into  a  world  tt  quite  alien  mytha,  their 
ChriitologybecBinesDComirficatedincharacler  that  it  frequently 
recallsthe  Chrutology  of  the  later  dopiutic  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Fioally,  it  *ru  Gnosticbm  which  gave  the  most  decided 
impulse  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  church. 
GnoMidsm  tiadf  isa  free,  naturally-growing  religion,  the  religion 
of  ist^ted  minds,  of  separate  little  circles  and  minute  sects. 
The  homogeneity  of  wide  drdcs,  the  sense  ol  rcsponubility 
engendered  by  it,  and  continuity  with  the  past  are  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  it.  It  b  based  upon  revelation,  which  even 
at  the  present  time  is  imparted  to  the  individual,  upon  the  more 
or  less  convincing  force  of  the  religious  imagination  and  specula- 
tions of  a  few  leaders,  upon  the  voluntary  and  unstable  graufung 
of  the  schools  round  the  master.  lu  adherents  feel  themselves 
to  be  the  isolated,  the  few,  the  free  and  the  enlightened,  as 
opposed  to  the  sluggish  and  inert  masses  of  mankind  degraded 
into  matter,  or  the  initiated  as  opposed  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
Gnostics  as  opposed  to  the  "  Hytid  "  (CXuof):  at  most  in  the 
later  and  more  moderate  scho^  a  middle  place  was  given  to 
the  adberenU  of  the  Church  as  Psychici  (^uoi). 

lliis  freely-growing  Gnostic  rcti^osity  aroused  in  the  Church 
an  increaungly  strong  movement  towards  unity  and  a  firm 
and  indaslic  organiiation,  towards  authority  and  tradition.  An 
organiMd  hierarchy,  *  definitive  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  confession  of  faith  and  rule  of  faith,  and  unbending  doctrinal 
discipline,  these  were  the  means  employed.  A  part  was  also 
played  in  this  movement  by  a  tree  theology  which  arose  within 
the  Church,  itself  a  kind  of  Gnosticism  which  aimed  at  holding 
fast  whatever  was  good  in  the  Gnostic  movement,  and  obtaining 
lu  leoognition  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  (Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen).  But  the  mightiest  forces,  to  which  In  the' 
end  this  theology  too  had  absolnt^  to  ^ve  way,  were  outward 
orgaoiaatioo  and  tradition. 

It  must  be  considered  as  an  unqualified  advantage  for  the 
fvrtherdeveb^ment  of  Christianity,  as  a  universal  reUgion,  that 
at  its  very  outKt  it  prevailed  against  the  great  movement  of 
Gnosticism.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a  few  of  its  later  repre- 
sentatives Gnoeticiim  assumed  a  more  refined  and  spiritual 
■spea,  and  even  produced  blossoms  of  « t  roe  and  beautiful  piety, 
it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  an  unstable  religioua  syn- 
cretism, ft  religion  in  which  the  determining  fotces  were  a  fantastic 
oriental  imagination  and  a  sacnmcntalism  which  degenerated 
into  the  wildeU  superstitions,  a  weak  dualism  fluctuating 
unsteadily  between  asceticism  and  libertinism.  Indirectly,  how* 
ever.  Gnosticism  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  the  development  of  ChfistiaiUty  in  the  ist  century. 

VIU.  ThisiketclinaybeGOBipleted-byashoiticvIcwoIthe 
varioua  aepaiate  sects  and  tbdr  probable  connexion  with  each 
other.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  the  history-of  the  develop- 
ment ot  Gnosticism  may  be  taken  the  numerous  little  sects 
which  were  apparently  Ant  included  under  tlie  name  of "  Gnos- 
tiCB  "  in  thenarrowcr  sense.  Amons  these  probably  bdong  the 
Ophites  of  Celsus  (in  OrlgciO.  the  many  little  sects  included  by 
Epiphanius  i)nder  the  name  of  Nicolaitana  and  Gnostics  (Hctr. 
35.  2t):  the  Archontici  (Epiphanius,  Hatr,  xL),  Sethites  (Cain- 
itcs]  should  also  here  be  mentioned,  and  finally  the  Carpocratians. 
Common  to  all  these  is  the  dominant  position  assumed  by  the 
"Seven"  (beaded  by  laldabaoth);  the  heavenly  world  lying 
above  the  spheres  of  the  Seven  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
few  figures,  among  which  the  most  important  part  is  played  by 
the  it^f,  who  is  sometimes  enthroned  as  the- supreme 
goddess  in  Iteaven,  but  in  a  few  sysums  has  already  descended 
from  there  into  matter,  been  taken  priscmer,  &c.  Numerous 
littk  groups  are  distinguished  from  the  mass,  sometimes  by  one 
peculiarity,  sometimes  by  another.  On  the  one  band  we  have 
sects  with  a  strongly  ascetic  tendency,  on  the  other  we  find  some 
characterized  by  unbridled  libertinism;  in  some  the  most 
abandoned  prostitution  haacome  tobcihe  most  sacred  mystery; 
in  others  again  appears  the  worship  of  serpents,  which  here 
appears  to  be  connected  in  various  and  often  very  loose  ways 
with  tbe  other  ideas  ot  these  Gnostics— hence  the  names  of  the 


"  Ophites,"  "  Naasaeni."  To  this  dasa  also  fundamotsUy 
belong  the  SintonianI,  wlio  have  included  the  probably  historici] 
figure  of  Simon  Magus  in  a  system  wbicfa  seems  to  be  cWly 
connected  with  those  we  have  mentioned,  especially  if  we  knk 
upon  the  "  Helena  "  of  this  system  as  a  mythical  figure.  A 
particular  branch  of  the  "  Gnostic  "  sects  b  represented  by  thote 
systemsin  which  the  figure  of  Sophia  sinking  down  into  matter 
already  appears.  To  these  belong  the  Barlielognostics  (in  the 
description  given  by  Irenacus  the  figure  of  tbe  Spirit  taliei  the 
place  of  that  ol  Sophia),  and  the  Gnostics  whom  Irenaeus  (i.  je) 
describes  (cf.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xavL).  And  here  may  best  be 
induded  Bardesanes,  a  famous  leader  of  a  Gnostic  scbocd  «f 
the  end  of  the  ind  century.  Most  scholars,  it  is  true,  tc^owiag 
an  old  tradition,  reckon  Bardesanes  among  the  Valcnliaiiu. 
But  from  the  little  we  know  of  Bardesanes,  hu  system  bean  no 
trace  of  relationship  with  the  complicated  Valcniinian  system, 
but  b  rather  completely  derived  from  the  ordinary  Cno;.licisin, 
and  a  dbtinguished  from  it  apparently  only  by  its  more  tiron^y 
dualbtic  character.  The  systems  of  Valentinus  and  hb  dtsci^ 
must  be  considered  as  a  further  development  of  what  we  have 
just  characterized  as  the  popular  Gnosticbm,  and  especially  of 
that  branch  of  it  to  which  the  figure  of  Sophb  b  already  known. 
In  them  above  all  tJic  world  of  the  higher  aeons  b  further  ex- 
tended and  filled  with  ^  throng  of  varied  figures.  They  aba 
exhibit  a  variation  from  the  characteristic  dualism  of  Gnosticiw 
into  monism,  In  their  conception  of  the  fall  of  Sophia  and  their 
derivation  of  matter  from  the  passions  oi  the  fallen  Sophia.  The 
figures  of  the  Seven  have  here  entirely  disappeared,  the  remem- 
brance of  them  being  merely  preserved  In  the  name  of  tbc 
Aqtaoontt  {ifftonis).  .In  goicral,  Valcntiniaaism  displays  a 
particular  resemblance  to  tbe  dominant  ideas  of  the  Church, 
both  in  its  complicated  Christ diogy,  its  triple  divi^onof  minkiod 
into  mitviia.Tuut,  i^uxuich  and  CXuot,  and  Its  far-fetched 
interpretation  of  texts.'  A  quite  different  position  from  tbote 
mentioned  above  b  taken  by  Bosilidcs  ^^.i.).  From  what  little 
we  know  of  him  he  was  an  uncompromising  dualist.  Both  the 
systems  which  arc  handed  down  under  hb  name  by  Ircnaeus  and 
Hippolytui,  that  of  emanations  and  the  monistic-cvolutionaiy 
system,  represent  further  developments  of  hb  ideas  with  a 
tendency  away  from  duolbm  towards  monism.  Cbaractcrbtic- 
ally,  in  these  Basilidian  systems  the  figure  of  tltc  "  Uotber  "  or 
of  S^hia  does  not  appear.  Thb  peculiarity  the  Basilidiaa 
system  shares  with  that  of  Satornil  of  Antioch,  which  has  only 
come  down  to  us  In  a  very  fragmentary  state,  and  in  oibtr 
respects  recaUs  in  many  ways  the  popular  Gnosticism.  Sy 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  tbc  system  preserved  for^il  by 
Hippolytus  in  the  PhUotopkHwtetia  under  the  name  ot  tbc 
Naasseni,  with  its  central  figure  of  "  the  Han,"  which,  u  we 
have  seen,  b  very  dosdy  reUted  with  cerUin  qtecifically  pagan 
Gnostic  speculations  which  have  come  down  to  us  (in  the  Pm- 
mandm,  in  Zosimus  and  Plolinus,  Eanead  ii.  g).  With  the 
Naasseni,  moreover,  are  reUted  abo  the  other  sects  ^  whick 
Hippolytus  alone  pvcs  us  •  notice  in  bis  PkUataphwmaa 
(Docctae,  Peraies,  Setbiani,  the  sdbeieDts  of  Justin,  the  GnoOic 
of  Monmmoa).  Finally,  apart  from  all  other  Gnostics  standi 
Mardon.  With  him,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  coodude  from  tbe 
acanty  notices  of  him,  the  manifold  Gnostic  speculations  arc 
reduced  essentially  to  the  one  problem  of  the  good  and  the  just 
God,  the  God  of  the  Christians  and  the  God  of  tbe  Old  Tcstameot. 
Between  these  two  powers  Mardon  aflirms  a  sharp  and,  as  it 
appears,  originally  irreconcilable  duolbm  which  with  liim  resit 
moreover  on  a  speculative  basis.  Thanks  to  the  n^e  um[^ty 
and  specifically  religious  character  of  hb  ideas,  Mardon  wis 
able  to  found  not  only  schools,  but  a  community,  a  church  of 
hb  own,  which  gave  trouble  to  tbe  Church  longer  than  any 
other  Gnostic  sect.  Among  hb  disdples  the  speculative  aiKl 
fantastic  element  of  Gnosticism  again  became  more  apparent. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  Gooslidsm  bad  such  a  power 

■  For  the  dlidplet  of  Valentinus.  eipcKally  Marcos,  after  whoa 
was  umed  a  seinraie  sect,  (he  MarooNans,  with  their  lychageMaa 
theories  of  numbcm  and  their  strong  tiftetureof  the  myiUcal.  migiCi 
and  saftamenial  see  Vai^tihvs  ano  Valkniimuks, 
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of  atiMctten  tiMit  it  'now  drew  wtthin  its  lifldb  evm  JuAwe- 
CbriiUui  nets.  AnMHig  tboc  wa  miut  menUon  tha  Jndaeo- 
aulitisB  Gaoitlc  CetiBthiw,  dso  the  Gnostk  Eblonites,  of 

«i»nEp{pbaiiIui(H«ei'.)8'^''"''*cc^''''^i""'*'i'>^*"''''E' 
ue  to  be  found  hi  >  Kcension  in  the  tdlected  woika  af  the 
hendo-CIeinentlne  RtMgnitiMt  and  HowtOits;  to  the  same  class 
bdonc  the  Elkesaites  with  tbeir  nystlcal  Kriptuie,  the  Elsaii 
ertncti  of  which  ate  (ivea  by  Hippolytus  in  the  PhiUs.  (ix.  i  j>. 
Later  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  Gnosticism  occurs  in  the 
FistaSepkia  and  the  Coptic  Gnostic  writings  discovered  and 
edited  by  Schmidt.  In  tbMO  confused  records  of  human  imigina- 
lira  goac  mad,  we  posscu  a  veritable  herbarium  of  all  possible 
Gnostic  ideas,  which  were  once  active  and  now  rest  peacefully 
side  by  side.  None  the  less,  the  stream  of  the  Gnostic  religion 
is  not  yet  dried  up,  but  coctlnuas  on  its  way;  and  it  is  beyond 
■  doubt  that  the  later  Handaeanism  and  the  great  religious 
■Dovemcnt  of  Mani  are  most  dosety  connected  with  GnosLictsm. 
These  manifestations  oil  the  more  characteristic  since  in 
them  w«  pieet  with  »  Gnosticism  which  remaiiicd  essentially 
mote  uBtoocfced  by  Christlao  Inlmiicci  tbaa  the  Gaonic 
systems  «f  the  and  century  aa.  Urns  tboao  ayitaraa  thMw  an 
important  light  on  the  post,  and  a  tnw  petceptioB  of  the  nature 
and  puipoie  of  Gnosticism  Is  not  to  be  obtained  without  laUag 
Iheni  into  consideration. 
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OBD,  the  Hoteoitot  num  lot  the  large  whit«-ta3ed  South 
African  antel^  (?.•.),  bow  ncaity  extinct,  know  to  the  Bom 
as  the  black  xrildcbcest,  aod  to  naturalists  u  Cpnnaekaeta  (or 
CaioUepas)  gHM.  A  second  and  larger  species  is  the  brindled 
gnu  or  blue  wildebeest  (C.  tatirinut  or  dOoUtpat  gorgon),  also 
known  by  the  Bechuana  name  kokon  or  kokoom;  and  there  are 
several  East  African  forms  more  01  less  closely  related  to  tbo 
latter  which  have  received  distinct  names. 

QO,  or  Go-Banc  CJap.  Co-hm,  board  for  playing C0),  a  popular 
table  game.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  invented  in 
Japan,  according  to  tradition,  the  emperor  Yao,  3350  Bx., 
but  it  is  probably  Of  Chinese  origin.  According  to  Falkencr  thit 
first  historical  mention  of  it  was  made  about  the  year  300 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  a  popular  game 
hmg  before  that  period.  The  original  Japanese  G&  is  played  en 
a  board  divided  into  squares  by  ig  horfsontal  and  19  vertical 
lines,  making  361  intetscciions,  upon  which  the  flat  rmod  men, 
t8i  white  and  181  black,  are  placed  one  by  one  as  the  gamt 
proceeds.  The  men  are  (daced  1^  the  two  layers  on  any  inter- 
•ectiona  (mc)  that  may  leem  advantageausi  tlw«bjtct  being  to 
lorround  with  one's  men  aa  many  nnoccupled  inteiMCtions  aa 
possible,  the  player  enclosing  the  greater  number  of  vacant 
point*  being  the  winner.  Completely  surrounded  men  are 
captured  and  removed,  from  the  boud.  Thla  game  is  played  In 
Ea^and  upoi  a  board  divided  into  361  aquarea,  the  men  being 
phced  upcM  tbeie  fautead  of  upon  the  Intersection*. 

A  much  simpler  variety  of  Go,  mostly  played  by  foreignen, 
has  for  its  object  to  get  five  men  into  line.  This  may  have  been 
the  earliest  form  of  the  game,  as  the  word  means  five.  Except 
in  Japan  it  is  often  played  oo  aa  ordiaaty  dnughu-board,  and 
the  winner  Is  he  who  first  geu  five  men  into  line,  oitber  vettkai^, 
horiaon  tally  or  diagonally. 

Sec  Co-BoKf,  by  A.  Howard  Cady,  la  Spalding's  Home  Ubrary 

iNcw  York,  i8o6)^Ma  ^HCMNf  a«d  OiMAit, bv  Edward  Falkencr 
London,  1893);  Dtt  Safan.-dUii€tiickt  Spiel  Ca,  by  O.  Konchelt 
Yokohama,  lUI);  Dtx  NaUoHols^ dir  Japamesai,  by  G.Schurig 
Lcipdg,ian). 

OOA,  the  name  of  the  past  and  present  capitals  of  Portuguese 
India,  and  of  the  surrounding  territory  more  exactly  described 
as  Goa  settlement,  which  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  between  i  j*  44'  and  14'  53'  N.,  and  between  73'  45'  and 
74*  26f  E.  Pop.  (rgoo)  475.513,  area  1301  sq.  m. 

Cm  SeUlement. — With  Damaim  (9.1.)  and  DIu  (9.P.)  (lOa 
settlement  forms  a  single  administrative  province  ruled  by  a 
governor-general,  and  a  single  ecclesiastical  province  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Goa;  for  jndidat  purposes  the  province 
iitcludes  Hacao  in  China,  and  Timor  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Terakhul  or  Araundem, 
which  divides  it  from  the  Sa  want  wan  State,  E.  by  the  Western 
Ghsts,  5.  by  Kanara  district,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  three  districts  of  Ilhas,  fiardez  and  Salsctte, 
conquered  early  in  the  i6th  century  and  therefore  known  as  the 
Velhas  Conqubtas  (Old  Conquests),  seven  districts  acquired 
later  and  known  a*  the  Novas  Conquistas,  and  the  island  of 
AnJMiv  or  Anjadiva.  The  settlement,  which  has  a  coast-lfne 
of  67  m..  Is  a  hilly  region,  especially  the  Novas  Conquistas;  its 
distinguishing  features  are  the  Western  Ghau,  though  the  highest 
sammit*  nowhere  reach  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.,  and  the  Island 
ofCoa.  NumerouashortbtttnavigablerfvnBwaterthelowhnds 
sMtting  the  coast.  The  two  largest  rivers  are  the  Handavl  and 
the  Jnari,  which  together  encircle  the  island  of  Goa  (Ilhas), 
being  connected  oii  the  landward  side  by  a  creek.  The  Island 
(native  name  TisvBdt,  Tissuvaddy,  Ussnary)  fs  a  triangular 
territory,  the  apex  of  which,  called  the  eabo  or  KtpK,  is  a  locky 
headland  separating  the  harbour  of  Goa  into  two  anchorage* — 
Agoada  or  Agunda  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandavi,  on  the  north, 
and  Mormugto  or  Marmag&o  at  the  month  of  the  Jnari,  on  the 
south.  The  northern  haven  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
*outh>wett  monsoon,  and  is  liable  to  silt  up  during  the  rajns. 
The  lOUlhem,  dieltered  by  the  promontory  of  Salsctte,  is  always 
open,  but  is  less  used,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  the  city 
of  Goa,  which  is  built  on  the  Island.  A  railway  connects  Mor- 
Bugto,  Bouth  of  the  Juari  estnaiy,  with  Cattle  Rock  on  the 
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Wotcra  Ghata.  Gm  impons  testile(«nd  footfuuffs,  md  aports 
coco-nuts,  arcca-DuU,  spices,  fish,  poultry  and  timber.  Its 
tude  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  witb  Bombay,  Madras, 
Kathiawarand  Portugal.  Manganese  ia  mined  in  large  quraUtidt 
sMne  iron  is  obtained,  and  other  pioducU  are  aalt,  pak»^)(ri^ 
beld  and  bananas. 

Cilia  0/  Cm.—i.  The  ancknt  Hindu  city  of  Goa,  of  which 
hardly  a  fragment  survives,  was  built  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island,  and  was  famous  in  early  Hindu  legend  and  hktory 
for  its  karoing,  wealth  and  beauty.  In  the  Puraaos  and  ccrtatn 
intcriptiotis  its  name  appears  as  Gove,  Covipuri,  Comant,  &c.; 
the  medieval  Arabian  geograpben  knew  it  as  Sind&bur  or  Suidft- 
hur,  and  the  Portuguese  as  Goa  Velha.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
Kadamba  dynasty  from  the  and  century  aj>.  to  ijia,  and  by 
Mahommedaa  invaden  at  the  OeocpB  from  1311  ontfl  about 
1370,  during  which  period  it  was  vi^tcd  and  described  by  lbs 
Batuta.  It  was  then  annexed  to  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Vijayanagar,  of  which,  acc(»rding  to  Ferishta,  it  still  fonncd  part 
in  1460.  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Bahioani  sultan  of  the 
Pcccaa;  but  two  of  the  best  Portuguese  chroniclers  state  that 
it  becane  indepcBdent  in  144O1  when  the  seoDod  dty  (OM  Cos) 
was  founded. 

■.  Old  Goa  is,  (or  the  most  part,  it  dty  of  ruins  without 
inhalutaats  other  than  ecclesiastics  and  their  dependents.  Tho 
chief  sur\'iving  buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Albu- 
querque in  1511  to  commemorate  his  entry  into  Goa  on  St 
Catherine's  day  1510,  and  rebuilt  in  i6ts,  and  still  used  for 
public  worship;  the  convent  of  St  Francis  (is>7)>  a  converted 
RHuque  rebuilt  in  1661,  with  a  portal  of  carved  block  stone, 
which  B  the  only  relic  of  Portuguese  arcbitccture  in  India  dating 
from  the  Krst  quarter  of  the  16th  century;  the  chapel  of  St 
Catherine  (1551);  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus  (isi>4-i6oj),  a 
superb  example  of  Renaissance aithitccturc  as  dcvdi^jcd  by  the 
Jesuits,  containing  the  magnificent  slirlne  and  tomb  of  St 
Francis  Xavicr  (sec  XAVtEa,  F8iU«i5CODE);and  (he  i7(li<ccnlury 
convents  of  St  Monica  and  St  Cajctan.  The  college  of  St  Paul 
(see  below)  b  in  ruins. 

y  Panjim,  Pangim  or  Kcw  Goa  ori^nally  a  suburb  of  Old 
Goa,  is,  like  the  parent  city,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mandavi 
estuary,  in  15"  30'  N.  and  73°  33'  E.  Pop.  (1901)  gsoo~  It  is 
a  modern  port  with  few  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 
Ships  of  the  bigest  size  can  anchor  in  the  rivet,  but  only  small 
veuris  can  kiad  or  discharge  at  Lbc  quay.  Panjim  became  the 
ictidence  of  the  viceroy  in  1759  and  the  cajHtal  of  Portuguese 
India  in  t84j.  It  possesses  a  lyceum,  a  school  for  teachers,  a 
seminary,  a  teclmical  school  and  on  CKoerimcntal  agricultural 
Ration. 

PolUical  /f/itory.— With  the  subdivision  of  the  Bahmani 
kingdom,  after  1482,  Con  passed  into  the  power  of  Yusuf  Adil 
Shah,  king  of  Bijapur,  who  was  its  micr  when  the  Portuguese 
first  reached  India.  At  this  lime  Coa  was  important  as  the 
Starting-point  of  pilgrims  from  India  to  Mecca,  as  a  mart  with 
BO  rival  except  Calicut  on  the  west  coast,  and  especially  as  the 
centre  of  the  import  trade  in  horses  (Gulf  Arabs)  from  Hormuz, 
the  control  of  which  was  a  vital  matter  to  the  kingdoms  warrinR 
in  the  Dcccan.  It  was  easily  defensible  by  any  power  with 
command  of  the  sea,  as  the  ciKircling  rivers  could  only  bc-fordcd 
at  one  spot,  and  had  been  dclibcnilcly  stocked  with  crocodiles. 
It  was  attacked  on  the  loth  of  February  1510  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Albuquerque.  Asa  Hindu  ascetic  hadforetolditsdownlall 
and  the  garrison  of  Ottoman  mercenaries  was  outnumbered, 
the  city  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  and  Albuquerque  entered 
it  in  triumph,  while  the  Hindu  townsfolk  strewed  filagree  Howeis 
of  gold  and  silver  before  bis  feet.  Three  months  later  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah  relumed  with  60,000  troops,  forced  (he  passage  of  the 
ford,  and  blockaded  the  Portuguese  in  their  ships  from  May  to 
August,  when  the  cessation  of  the  monsoon  enabled  them  to  put 
to  sea.  In  November  Albuquerque  returned  with  a  larger  force, 
and  after  overcoming  a  desperate  resistance,  recaptured  the  ciiy, 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  plunder  it  for  three  days,  and  massacred 
tbe  «itire  Mahommedan  population. 

Goa  was  (he  first  territorial  possession  of  tbe  Portuguese  in 


Asia.  Albuqua^ue  bitended  it  to  be  a  colony  aada  naval  bsai, 
as  distbct  from  the  fortified  factories  which  had  been  established 
in  certain  Indian  seaports.  He  encouraged  his  men  to  toury 
native  wodmd,  and  U  settle  in  Goa  as  farmers,  retail  traders  er 
artisuis.  Ihmt  married  men  soon  betsune  a  privilq^  cast^ 
and  Goa  acquired  a  large  Eurasian  population.  Albuquerque 
and  his  successors  left  almost  untouched  the  customs  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  30  village  communities  oa  tbe  island,  only 
abolishing  the  rite  of  suttee.  A  register  of  these  customs  (P*n4 
4t  sum  c  cMAnut)  was  pul^ihed  la  153^  and  is  in  ♦■V-rsifil 
document  of  much  value;  an  abstnd  of  it  It  given  in  R.  S. 
Whitcway's  Kite  oj  the  Psrtugam  Empin  in  India  (LodiIod, 
1898). 

Goa  became  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  Partuguese  eaqtife  in  thi 
East  It  vu  panted  the  same  civic  privileges  at  I^boo.  Its 
snate  or  munidpal  chambw  nuintaincd  diitct  communiMtiens 
with  the  king  and  paid  a  special  representative  lo  attead  to  its 
interests  at  court.  In  1565  the  governor  even  propoeed  to  make 
Goa  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Portugwie 
east  wore  to  be  represented;  this  was  vetoed  by  tbe  king. 

In  1 541  St  Francis  Xovier  mentions  the  architectural  spladoirt 
of  the  city;  but  it  reached  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  between 
157s  end  i6is-  Goa  Dowada,  or  Golden  Goa,  was  then  tha 
wonder  of  all  travellers,  and  there  was  a  Portuguese  pnnrerb, 
"  Heudnhasaeen  Goa  need  not  see  Lisbon."  MercbandiKftota 
all  parts  of  the  East  was  displayed  is  its  bazaar,  and  separate 
streets  were  set  aside  for  the  sale  of  different  classes  of  goods- 
Bahrein  pearls  and  coral,  Chinese  porcdain  and  lilk,  Ponuguoe 
velvet  and  piece-goods,  drugs  and  qrices  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. In  the  main  street  slaves  were  sold  by  auction.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  were  surrounded  by  gardens  and  palm  grovesi 
they  were  built  of  stone  and  pamted  red  or  white.  Instead  ef 
glam,  thdr  balcooied  windows  had  thin  polished  ^sterfbdh  set 
in  lattioc-worfc. 

The  social  life  of  Goa  was  brOliant ,  as  befitted  the  headquarters 
of  the  viceregal  court,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  church;  but 
the  luxury  and  ostentation  of  all  dasoes  had  become  a  l^woid 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Abnost  all  manual  labour  was 
done  by  slaves;  corrunon  soldiers  assumed  high-sounding  titles, 
and  it  was  even  cuslorrury  for  the  poor  noblemen  w)u>  congregated 
together  in  boarding-houses  to  subscribe  for  a  few  silken  dodu,  a 
silken  umbrella  and  a  common  man-servant,  so  that  each  coidd 
take  his  turn  to  promenade  the  streets,  fashionably  attind  and 
with  a  proper  escort.  There  were  hup  gambling  sabxuu^ 
licensed  by  the  municipality,  where  determined  players  lodged 
for  weeks  together;  and  every  form  of  vice,  except  drunkenness, 
was  practised  by  both  sexes,  although  European  women  were 
forced  to  lead  a  kind  of  senana  lifet-ud  itever  venturttl  unveikd 
Into  tbestrecU;  they  even  attended  at  cftwch  In  their  palanquins, 
so  as  lo  avoid  observation. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Indian  waters  was  followed  \rf 
the  gradual  ruin  of  Goa.  In  i6oj  aiul  1639  the  city  was  blockaded 
by  Dutch  fleets,  thou^  never  captured,  and  in  1635  it  was 
ravaged  by  an  epidemic.  Ita  trade  was  gradually  monopaliud 
by  the  Jesuits.  Thcvcnot  in  1666,  Baldacus  in  1671,  Fryer  in 
1675  describe  i'sever-increasingpoverty  and  decay.  Jni6S3only 
,  the  timely  appearance  of  a  &fogul  army  saved  it  from  capture 
a  horde  of  Kfahratta  raiders,  and  in  1739  the  whole  territory  wis 
attacked  by  the  same  enemies,  and  only  saved  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  with  a  fleet.  This  peril  was  always 
imminent  until  1759,  when  a  peace  with  tbe  Mahrattas  was  coit- 
duded.  In  the  same  year  the  proposal  to  remove  tbe  seat  of 
government  to  Panjim  was  carried  out;  it  had  been  discussed  as 
early  as  1684.  Between  1695  and  1 775  the  population  dwindled 
from  »>/x»loi6oo,and  in  1835  Goa  was  only  inhabited  by  a  lew 
priests,  monks  and  nuns. 

Ecdeiiiutkat  H iaicry. —Somt  Dominican  friars  came  out  to 
Goa  in  1510,  but  no  large  misaionBry  enterprise  was  undertaken 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscans  in  isr;.  From  their  head- 
quarters in  Goa  the  Franciscan  preachers  visited  many  parts  (A 
western  India,  and  even  journeyed  to  Ceylon,  Pegu  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  For  oeaily  twenty-five  years  tb^  carried  on 
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4e«adi«I  enaadiMxraalitoat  «la*e,  with  MKltMieee»  Uut  io 
1534 Fope  Pkul-Ul.  made  Cm  «  Udupiic,  wtUi  ^itritu^  Jnrisdic- 
tioB  over  all  Ponustiese  possessiou  between  CluiuiMd  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  itself  auffragaa  to  the  archbishopric  of 
FukIuI  in  Madeira.  A  FtaDCbcan  frioTi  Joio  de  Albuquerque, 
one  to  Goa  u  its  fim  bbbof^  in  15^8.  In  1542  St  Fcancia 
Xawkr  cute  to  Cos,  and  took  •vei  the.  Fnn^can  «oUcge  o( 
Siata  foe  the  trainint  of  native  miioiiMinrio;  ihb  mu  re- 
mmcd  the  College  of  Si  Paul,  and  became  ibc  hcadquaricn  of  «U 
Jttuit  missions  in  (be  East,  where  the  Jetulu  were  oommonly 
itylcd  FaidisUu.  By  a  Bull  dated  the  aA  of  February  1557 
Coa  was  made  an  archbishopric,  wilh  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of 
llalacca  and  Cochin,  to  which  wen  added  Uacao  <  tS75)>  i*P>n 
(ijSS),  Anivnak  or  Crangaoore  (1600),  Meliapnr  (MyUpur) 
(i6e6),  Peking  and  Naolung  (1610),  tocether  with  the  bisbopricof 
Umambique,  which  included  the  ratire  coast  of  £ast  Africa.  In 
i(io6  the  archbishop  received  the  title  of  Primate  of  the  East,  and 
the  king  of  Portugal  waa  named  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
in  the  East;  his  right  of  patronage  was  limited  by  ihc  CoBCiirdat 
of  iSS7  to  Goa,  Malacca,  Macao  ami  certain  parts  of  British  Ind^ 
The  Inquisition  waa  introduced  into  Goa  io  1560;  n  vivid 
account  of  its  proceedings  is  given  by  C.  Dellon,  SelafioM  de 
fi»qaisitio»  de  Coa  {1688}.  Five  ccdcsiasiical  councib,  which 
dealt  with  nallen  of  discJi^inc,  were  held  at  Goa-riq  1^67, 
1575, 15S5, 1599  and  i6e6;  the  archbishop  of  Goa  also  presided 
aver  the  more  important  synod  ot  Diamiicr  (Udayamperur, 
about  la  m.  S.E.  of  Cochin),  which  in  1599  condemned  as 
bccetical  the  tenets  and  liturgy  of  the  Indian  Nestorians,  or 
Chiistianaof  St  Thomas  {q.t.).  In  1675  Fryer  described  Goa  as 
■*  a  RraH  in  India,  both  lax  ibsolmnKsa  and  fabrics,"  nnd 
Hamilton  states  that  early  in  the  tSih  century  the  number  <rf 
ccdeuastics  in  the  settlement  had  reached  the  extraordinary 
total  of  30,000.  But  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in.  1759 ',  and  by 
iSeo  Goa  had  lost  much  even  of  ill  ecclesiastical  importance. 
The  tequitkion  was  abolished  in  1814  and  the  religious  orders 
mm  secularized  in  1835. 

Bm-fOGRAriiY.— J.  N.  da  Fonseca,  An  Biaeritot  om^  Arthato- 
l^jeaf  SkiUk  «rf  Goa  (Bombay,  1S7I)  1*  a  minute  ■tudy  of  the  city 
Iram  the  earliest  times,  illustrated.  For  the  early  history  of  Ponu- 
ntew  rule  the  chief  authorilica  arc  Tie  Cemmailaritf  .  .  .  0/ 
OatAeqntrqtie  {Hakluyt  Society's  translation,  London,  18T7).  the 
Ctrtus  of  Albuquerque  (Liaboo,  1S84},  tbe  HiMario  ...  da  India 
cf  F.  L.  de  Cauanheda  (Lisbon,  1833,  written  bclore  1553),  the 
indor  da  India  <•/  G.  CorrM  (Uibon,  1S60,  written  1514-1566). 
and  tbe  Dttadat  da  /m^  of  JoSo  de  Barros  and  D.  d«  CoutoCLIsbon, 
r77S-i7B8.  written  about  IS3<>'i6l6}.  Couto's  SeUado  prttico 
(Labon.  1790)  and  S.Botclha'srarliusndron(Aa,  written  1&47-7>5M> 
published  in  ''Subsidio("olthc  Lisbon  Academy  (1868),  are  valuable 
Mttdies  ol  military  IKe  and  administration.  The  ArttrtM  Porlugaa 
•vnlal  (6  parts.  New  Goa,  I8s7>i877)  is  •  most  useful  cdleclion 
ol  documcnta  datii^  from  1515;  pan  t  contains  the  pnviktes.  Ac. ' 
of  the  dty  of  Con,  and  part  4  contains  tbe  minutes  of  the  cccicsiaui- 
cal  councils  and  of  the  synod  d  Diamper.  The  social  life  of  Goa  hai 
been  graphically  described  by  many  writers;  see  cspedally  ihc 
travels  otVarthema  (e.  1503),  Unacboten  (c  15S0).  Pyrard  (160S) 
in  the  HaUuyt  Society'*  tianslations]  J.  Mocquet,  Vaingfi  (Paiis, 
IhO,  written  1608-1610);  P.  Baldacus.  in  ChmhiU'i  Veyatti. 
vol.  3  (Loadoo,  1733];  J.  Fryer,  A  Nev>  AecnAl  of  Bait  Iitdiai 
ndrtrtit  (London.  1698);  A.  de  Mandcldo,  Voyajet  (London, 
1664):  iM  Veyafts  d4IH.de  Tkaaitl  aus  Imdei  OrUniaia  (Amstcr- 
dam*  1779)1  and  A.  flamiiion,  A  N*v>  Aavunt  «f  4ke  Eaa  Indies^ 
fSbOudoa,  IT?*).  For  Goa  in  the  30th  century  see  Tkt  Imtaiid 
Qnatter  0/  Mia.  [K.  G.T) 

QOAU  ori^nally  an  object  set  np  as  the  place  where  a  race 
ends,  the  winning-post,  and  so  used  figuratively  of  the  end  to 
sriiiiJi  any  effort  is  directed  It  is  thus  used  to  translate  the 
Lat.  Mcfa,  tbe  boundary  pillar,  set  one  at  each  end  of  tbe  circus 
to  mark  the  turning-point.  The  word  was  quite  early  used  in 
various  games  for  the  two  posts,  with  or  without  a  cross-bar, 
through  or  over  which  the  tiall  has  to  be  driven  to  score  a  poiiU 
towards  winning  the  game.  Tbe  Ne»  Bn^isk  DictioHory  quotes 
the  use  in  Richard  Slanyhurst's  Dtfcriflion  0/  Irdaad  (1577); 
but  the  word  gS  in  thesense  of  a  boundary  appears  as  early  as  the 
bcginiuiigof  the  14th  century  in  the  religious  poems  of  William  de 
Sbweham  (c.  1315).  The  origin  of  lite  word  is  obscure.  It  is 
usually  taken  to  be  derived  from  a  Fnnch  word  goufs.  meaning  a 
pole  or  stick,  but  this  mcnnlai  does  not  appett  io  the  Eoglisb 


ttsage,  nM  doe*  iht  utnal  Bagfab  aieuiiDf  ifpMr  in  tbe  Ftewk 
IheK  is  an  0.  Eng,  fodtoN,  to  Under.  lAidi  m^r  poiBt'to  ft  lost 
gti,  harrier,  but  there  la  no  cvidesce  in  vtber  Teutonic  languigrt 
for  such  a  word. 

GOALPAHA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  tbe 
Bmbmaputm  valky  diviston  of  eastern  Bengai  and  Assam. 
The  town  (pop.  6181)  ovcriooks  the  Bmhmaputn.  li  was  tbe 
frontier  outpost  of  the  Unbonunednn  power,  and  has  long  been  a 
flourishing  seat  of  river  trade.  Tbe  civil  station  is  bailt  on  the 
summit  ^  a  small  liill  cotnmanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  tbe  Br^maputm,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Himalayaa  and  on  the  aouth  by  the  Can  bills. 
Tha  native  town  is  built  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hiU,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  subject  to  inundation  from  tbe  matthy  land 
which  estends  in  every  direction.  It  has  declined  in  importance 
atnc*  the  district  headquarters  were  removed  to  Dhubri  in  1 879^ 
mtd  it  Buffered  severely  (torn  the  earthquake  of  the  isthof  June 
1897 

The  Dnrticr  comprises  an  area  of  3961  sq.  m.  It  is  situated 
along  tbe  Brahmaputra,  at  the  corner  where  the  river  takes  ks 
southerly  course  from  Assam  into  Bengal.  Tbe  Kenery  is 
striking.  Along  tbe  banks  of  the  river  grow  dumps  of  cane  and 
rccd;  farther  back  stretch  fields  of  rice  cultivation,  broken  only 
by  the  (rait  ttce**ufTOundiogthe  villages,  and  in  the  badipound . 
rise  the  forest-dw)  hUk  overtopped  the  wfaitt  pcaka  of  tbe 
Himabyaa.  The  soil  of  the  hllb  is  of  n  ted  ochreous  earth, 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone  inteispened;  that  oi  the 
plains  is  of  alluvial  fomution.  Earthquakes  arc  common  and 
occasionally  severe  shocks  have  bccnei^etienoed.  The  Binhma>- 
pntn  nnnuaUy  iiwndatcs  vast  tncis  of  ooonlzy,  Nwaeraof 
extensive  foiesta  yiel4  valuaUe  timbel^.  Wild  animals  of  >all 
kinds  are  found.  In  1901  the  population  was  463,083,  showing 
an  increase  of  i  %  in  the  decade.  Rice  forma  the  Staple  aof. 
Mustard  and  jute  ore  also  largely  grown.  The  manufactures 
conuEl  of  the  making  of  brass  and  iron  utensils  and  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  weaving  of  silk  doth,  baakct-woii  and  pottAy. 
The  cultlvariou  of  tea  has  been  introduced  but  docs  not  flottrish 
anywhere  in  the  district.  Local  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Marwnri 
merchants,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  boiort,  weekly  halt  or  markets 
and  periodical  fairs.  Tbe  chief  exports  are  mustartl-sced,  Jutn 
cotton,  timber,  lac,  silk  cloib.  india-rubber  and  tea;  the  imports, 
Bengal  rice,  European  piece  goods.  Hit,  hardware,  oil  and 
tobacco. 

Dhubri  (pop.  3737)1  the  administrative  bcadquattcrs  of  the 
diaUict,  stands  on  the  Brahm^utra  where  that  river  takes  its 
great  bend  aouth.  It  ia  the  termination  of  tbe  cmigracion  rtwd 
from  North  Bengal  and  of  the  rivet  si  earners  that  connect  wAh 
the  North  Bengal  railway.  It  is  also  served  thn  essttrn 
Bengal  Smte  railway. 

GOAT  (a  common  Teut.  word;  O.  Eng.  |dJ,  Goth,  goffr.  Mod. 
Gcc.Geur,  cognate  withLat.ABedH3,ak)d),properlythename«f 
the  weltknowo  domeitJcated  European  ruminant  (Co/ni  Mrou), 
which  has  fpr  all  time  been  rqarded  as  the  emblem  of  evaytlring 
that  is  ovil,  in  CMrtndbtitwtion  to  tbe  aheep,  whitA  b  tbesymbol 
of  excellence  and  purity.  Although  the  more  typical  gnats  are 
markedly  distinct  from  sheep,  there  is,  both  at  retards  wild  and 
domesticated  forms,  an  almost  comfdele  gradation  from  goats 
tg  sheep,  so  that  it  is  ciceedingly  difficult  to  define  either  gioiqa 
The  position  of  the  genus  Capr*  (to  all  the  racmbets  af  wtiicH 
as  wril  as  some  allied  species,  the  name  "  goat "  io  its  wider  sense 
is  applicable)  in  tbe  family  BotiJoe  is  indicated  in  the  articfa 
BovjDAE,and  some  of  tbe  distinctions  between  goats  and  ilni0 
are  mentioned  in  the  article  Sheep.  Here  then  it  sriU  sufflct 
to  mention  that  goaU  are  cbaracuriied  by  tbe  strong  and  offcDi- 
sive  odour  of  the  males,  which  are  fiunisbed  with  n  boittl 
the  chin;  while  as  a  general  rule  glaodsftm  present  between  tht 
middle  toes  of  the  (ore  feet  only. 

GoaU,  in  the  wild  state,  art  an  exdusivdy  oM-worid  groups 
of  which  the  more  typical  forms  are  confined  to  EUiropc  and 
soutb-westem  and  central  Asia,  altl>ough  tbet«  are  two  outlying 
spedes  in  northern  Africa.  TIte  wild  goat,  or  pinang,  is  repre- 
sented in  Europe  in  tbe  Cydades  and  Creu  by  ratber  small  racaa, 
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man  «e  km  mla^  with  OmmiataA  brtcdi,  tbe  CicUa 
udnul  bang  diitinKiuihed  u  Capra  ktrttu  attieia;  but  the 
Uigt  typical  nee  C.  k.  aegggna  a  met  with  In  tbe  mountafti*  of 
Asia  kdnoi  and  Penia,  whence  it  extends  to  Sind,  wbeie  it  It 
npiaenled  by  «  mnewhat  dlOctent  nc«  knowa  aa  C.  k.  Ujiki. 
The  horns  oT  the  otd  bucki  ate  of  great  length  and  be«ity.  and 
characterized  by  thefr  bold  Kimitar-like  badcward  sweep  and 
■harp  hont  edge,  interrupted  at  irregular  intervals  by  knots  or 
bOBsei.  DomeUicsted  goata  have  run  wUd  in  many  isbnds, 
such  as  the  Hcbiidet,  Slielland,  Canaries,  Aiores,  Ascension  and 
Juan  Fcmande>.  Some  of  ihcae  reverted  bteeds  have  dcvdtqied 
boms  of  considerable  sice,  although  not  showing  that  rcguUrity 
o(  curve  distinctiw  of  the  wild  race.  In  the  Asores  the  horns  are 
Mnariubly  upright  and  str&ight,  whence  tbe  naraeof "  antelope- 
|oat "  which  has  been  given  lo  these  animal*.  Tin  conciMiom 
known  as  taanr-jleiuf,  formerty  noch  used  in  medidae  and  as 
antklotes  of  pdsoa.  an  obtained  from  the  Momnch  of  tbt  wild 
goat. 

Although  there  have  in  all  probability  been  mote  or  less 
important  local  crosses  with  other  wild  species,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  domesticated  goats  generally  arc  descended  from 
the  goat.  It  is  tme  that  many  tune  goau  show  qtiraPy 
twisted  boms  recalling  those  of  the  nnder-mentioned  Asiatic 
narUxM",  but  in  nearly  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
the  spiral  twisU  in  the  opposite  direction.  Among  the  domesti- 
cated breeds  tbe  followtng  are  >Mne  of  the  more  imp«»tant. 

nittly,  w«  have  tbe  common  or  Eunpcan  goato,  of  which 
Ibere  are  seven!  more  or  less  weD-marked  breeds,  differing 
bom  each  other  hi  length  of  hair,  fn  colour  and  slightly  in  the 
ooafiguration  of  the  horns.  The  ears  are  more  or  less  upri^t, 
•ometimes  horiiontal,  but  never  actually  pendent,  as  in  some 
Asiatic  brecda.  Tbe  hons  are  ruber  flat  at  the  base  and  not 
wfmincntly  corniced;  they  rise  vertically  fram  the  head, 
curving  to  the  rear,  and  are  more  or  less  lateraUy  inclined. 
Tbe  colour  varies  from  dirty  white  to  dark-brown,  but  when 
pute-bred  is  never  black,  which  indicates  eastern  blood.  Most 
Earopean  countries  possess  more  than  one  description  of  the 
oomason  goat.  In  the  British  Isles  there  are  two  distinct  types, 
ODC  riwrt  and  tbe  other  long  haired.  In  the  former  the  hslr  is 
thick  and  close,  with  frequently  an  undei-coat  resembling  wool. 
The  hon»  are  large  in  tbe  male,  and  of  moderate  Ate  In  the  female, 
flat  at  the  base  and  inclining  outwards.  Tbe  head  is  short  and 
tapering,  the  forehead  flat  and  wide,  and  the  nose  unaQ;  while 
the  tegs  ate  Strong,  thick  and  wen  covered  with  hair.  The  colour 
mriet  from  white  or  grey  to  blade,  but  Is  frequently  Ehwn,  with 
a  dark  line  down  the  spine  and  another  acroat  tbe  Aouldera. 
The  other  variety  has  a  shaggy  coat,  generally  reddish -black, 
though  sometimes  grey  or  pied  and  occasionally  white.  The  head 
it  long,  heavy  and  ugly,  the  note  coarse  and  prominent,  with  the 
bocm  ritoated  dtm  together,  often  continuing  parallel  almost 
to  the  eztremitiea,  being  al«>  large,  corrugated  and  pointed. 
The  legs  ate  long  and  the  sides  flat,  the  animal  itself  being  gener- 
ally gaunt  aad  thin.  This  breed  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  the 
Wdsh  being  of  a  dmilar  type,  but  more  often  white.  The  dwrt- 
haired  goat  ia  tbe  EngHsh  goat  ^mpai.  Both  British  iMccds, 
u  wdl  as  thase  from  abroad,  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
two  tassel-Uke  appendages,  hsnpng  near  together  under  the 
throat.  It  has  beni  supposed  by  many  that  these  are  traceable 
to  foreign  blood;  but  idthough  there  are  foreign  breeds  that 
posseiB  them,  they  appear  to  pertain  quite  as  much  to  the  English 
native  breeds  as  to  those  of  distant  countries,  the  peculiarity 
being  mentioDed  in  very  old  works  on  the  goats  of  the  BritiUi 
Islands.  The  milk-produce  in  the  common  goat  as  well  as  other 
kinds  varies  greatly  with  Individuals.  Irish  goats  often  yield  a 
quantity  of  milk,  but  the  quaLly  is  poor.  The  goats  of  France 
an  siadtar  to  those  of  Britain,  varying  in  length  of  hair,  colour 
and  character  of  horns.  The  Norway  breed  is  frequently  white 
with  long  hair;  it  b  rather  small  in  siie,  with  small  bones,  a 
•hort  rounded  body,  head  small  with  a  prominent  forehead,  and 
abort,  atral^t,  corrugated  homa.  The  fsdal  line  is  concave. 
Tbe  boms  of  the  males  are  very  large,  and  curve  round  after  the 
jnoBcr  of  the  wOd  goat,  with  t  tuft  of  hair  between  and  In  froot. 


The  Maltese  goat  haa  tW  can  le«c,  wU*  «Bd  haagiig  dam 

bdowthejaw.  The  hair  b  long  and  cseaiMaloiitcd.  Tbebned 
is  usually  horniest. 

The  Syrian  goat  b  mrt  with  hi  various  parts  of  the  East,  la 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  hair  and  eats  are  excessively  long,  the  latter  so 
much  so  that  they  arc  sometimes  clipped  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  by  stones  or  thorny  shrufaa.  The  boms  are  somewhat  erect 
and  sfriral,  with  an  outward  bend. 

Tbe  Angora  goat  is  often  confounded  with  the  Kashmir,  bat 
Is  In  reality  quite  distinct.  The  principal  feature  of  this  breed, 
of  which  tbeie  are  two  or  three  varieties,  ft  the  length  and 
quaHlily  of  tbe  hair,  which  ha*  a  parlicularty  soft  and  silcy 
texture,  covering  (he  whole  body  and  a  great  part  ol  the  Ic^ 
with  close  mnitcd  ringlets.  The  horns  of  the  mate  differ  from 
those  of  the  female,  being  directed  vertically  and  in  shape  spiral, 
whilst  In  Ute  female  they  have  a  horiiontal  tendency,  somewlHit 
like  those  of  a  ram.  The  coat  »  composed  9t  two  kinds  hair, 
the  one  short  and  coarse  and  of  the  character  of  hair,  which  Uca 
close  to  (he  skin,  the  other  long  and  curly  and  of  the  nature  of 
wool,  forming  the  outer  covering.  Both  are  used  by  the  maaa- 
fadurer,  hut  the  exterior  portion,  wMch  makes  up  by  tar  the 
greater  bulk,  {*  much  the  more  valuable.  Tbe  process  of  shearfng 
takes  place  In  early  spring,  the  average  amount  ef  wool  yielded 


Fn.  iv— Malt  Aagern  Coat. 

by  each  animal  being  about  a|  lb.  The  best  quality  cornea 
from  castrated  males,  females  producing  the  next  best. 

Tbe  breed  was  fntrodnccd  at  tbe  Cape  about  1864.  The 
AngOia  fa  a  bad  milker  and  aa  indifferent  mother,  but  its  flesb 
b  better  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  in  Its  native  country 
b  preferred  to  nutLon.  The  kids  ore  bom  small,  but  grow  fast, 
and  arrive  caHy  at  maturity.  The  Kashmir,  or  rather  Tibet, _ 
goat  ha*  a  delicate  bead,  with  semi-pendulous  eats,  which  are' 
both  long  and  wMe;  Tlie  hah;  varies  in  length,  aad  u  coame 
and  of  difCerent  eoknin  acenrding  to  tbe  indiriduaL  Tbe  boms 
are  vciy  erect,  and  sometimes  digbOy  spiral,  inclining  inwards 
and  to  such  an  extent  in  some  cases  as  to  cross.  71m  coat  is 
composed,  as  in  the  Angora,  of  two  matcriab;  but  in  thb 
breed  it  fa  the  undercoat  that  partakes  of  tbe  nature  <rf  wool  and 
to  valued  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Thb  undcr-coat,  or  putkm, 
which  u  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  tint,  whate%-cr  the  colour 
of  tlie  hair  may  be,  b  beautifully  soft  and  silky,  and  of  a  fluRy 
description  resembling  down.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
sutimm,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the  foUowing  spring,  when, 
it  not  removed,  it  faUs  off  naturally;  its  collection  then 
commences,  occup>-ing  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  animal 
undergoes  during  that  lime  a  process  of  combing  by  which  all 
the  wool  and  a  portion  of  the  hair,  which  of  necessity  comes 
with  it,  is  removed.  The  latter  b  afterwards  careiuDy  separated, 
when  (be  fleece  in  a  good  specimen  weighs  about  half  a  pound. 

b  the  material  of  which  the  far-famed  and  costly  shawb 
are  made,  which  at  one  time  had  such  a  demand  that,  it  it  stated, 
16,000  looms  were  kept  in  constant  work  at  Kashmir  in  their 
manufacture.  Those  goats  having  a  short,  neat  bead,  tong,  thin, 
can,  a  delicate  skin,  small  bones,  and  a  long  heavy  coat,  an 
lor  thb  purpose  denned  tbe  bcsL  Thcte  are  aevcial  varieties 
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■hv  thli  valnKUe  qoMty,  hat  tbow  «f  Kuhmlr,  Tibet 

&TC  the  VMCt  CStCCIIlcd* 

a  Nubiaa  SMt,  wWch  fa  met  with  U  NvUa,  Upper  Egypt 
.hfHinii,  differs  freatly  in  appeaiancc  from  those  prevlooily 
bed.  The  cost  of  the  (cinalc  fs  extiemdy  short,  almost 
hmt  of  a  race-horse,  and  the  legs  are  long.  This  breed 
ore  stands  considerably  higher  than  the  common  goat. 
)f  its  peculiarities  is  the  convex  profile  of  the  face,  the 
mi  being  prominent  and  the  nostrib  sunk  in,  the  nose  itself 
ndy  small,  and  the  lower  Hp  projecting  from  the  upper, 
■n  ue  long,  broad  and  tUn,  and  hang  down  by  jd»  wle 


Fic.  a.—Nubian  Com. 


:  bead  Sice  a  lop-cared  nbtnt.  The  horns  ate  black,  alightly 
id  and  very  short,  Sat  at  the  base,  pmnted  at  the  tips, 
ecumbcnc  on  the  head.  Among  goals  met  wilb  In  England 
d  many  show  signs  of  a  more  or  less  remote  cross  with  this 
,  derived  probably  from  specimens  brought  from  tlie  East 
ard  ships  for  supplying  milk  duiing  the  voyage. 
1  Tbcban  goat,  of  the  Sudan,  which  is  hornless,  displays 
laracieristic  features  of  [he  lost  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
t  the  form  of  the  head  and  skull  is  very  sheep-like. 
:  Nepal  goat  appeals  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Nubian  breed, 
g  the  same  arched  fadal  line,  pendulous  cars  and  long 
The  horns,  however,  are  more  quroL  The  colour  of  the 
vhich  is  longer  than  in  the  Nubian,  li  bbck,  gny  or  white, 
blotches. 

tly  the  Guinea  goat  is  a  dwarf  breed  otigtnaHy  from  the 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  There  arc  three  varieties, 
ea  the  commonest  Capra  mtna,  there  is  a  rarer  breed, 
:  ieprma,  inhabiting  the  Mauritius  and  the  islands  of 
ton  and  Madagascar.  The  other  variety  is  met  with  along 
^te  Nile,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  various  points  on  the 
ji  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

rcpitds  wild  goats  other  than  the  representatives  of  Capra 
,  the  members  of  the  ibei-group  are  noticed  under  Inx, 
another  distinctive  type  receives  mention  under  Hakkbor. 
tes  arc  connected  with  the  vnid  goat  by  means  of  Capra 
M,  in  which  the  front  edge  of  the  horns  is  thinner  than  in 
the  Eunqiean  C.  ibex  or  the  Asiatic  C.  sMriea;  while 
Msish  C.  fyrenaka  shows  bow  the  jhea-type  of  hom  mM.y 
Mo  ibe  spirally  twisted  one  distinctive  at  the  maikbor, 
vmri.  In  the  article  Ibex  mention  is  made  of  the  Caucasus 
ir  tur,  C.  caucasica,  as  an  aberrant  member  of  that  group; 
aide  this  animal  the  Caucasus  is  the  home  of  another  vny 
kable  goat,  or  tur,  known  as  C.  pt^asi.  In  this  ruminant, 
b  of  a  (hirk-brown  colour,  the  relatively  smooth  black 
diverge  outwards  In  a  manner  resembling  those  of  the 
I  among  the  sheep  rather  than  in  goat-fashion;  and,  in 
bb  tur,  which  has  only  a  very  short  beard,  u  so  bharal-Iike 
t  b  commonly  called  by  sportsmen  the  Caucaiian  bhanl. 


It  fa  one  of  the  Bpcdca  wMch  lender  It  M  dUkoft  to  ve  a  pncfea 
definition  of  dtber  sheep  or  goaU. 

The  ahort-homed  Matic  goatr  of  the  genus  Httf^trtpu 
receive  mention  In  the  article  Tahx;  but  it  may  be  added  that 
foasil  qieciea  of  the  same  genus  are  known  from  the  Lower 
Pliocene  formallons  of  India,  which  have  also  yidded  tcmalna 
ol  a  goat  allied  to  the  markhor  of  the  Hinwiayas.  The  tMkj 
Mountain  goat  (f  .v.)  of  America  haa  no  daim  to  be  regarded  as  • 
member  of  the  foat-gnxipw 

For  full  de«rIption*  of  the  varfoui  wild  species,  see  R.  Lvdekker, 
WM  Oxen.  Sht^.  *nd  CMr  (London,  1898).  (R.  L.*) 

OOATSffCRBR,  a  bird  from  very  andent  times  absurdly 
believed  to  have  the  habit  Implied  by  the  common  name  it  bears 
in  many  European  tongues  beddcs  En^isb— oa  testified  by 
the  Gr.  ^yMiKn,  the  Lat.  caprimulpu,  ItaL  nuHaeapn, 
Span,  cholaeabfos,  Fr.  leUtckiwt,  and  Ger.  ZUgeirndttr. 
Tht  common  goatsucker  (Cafrimidpa  tvrapaens,  Unn.),  b 
admittedly  the  type  of  a  very  peculiar  and  distinct  faadly, 
CafrfMH^Msc,  a  gmup  tenarkabb  for  tbe  flat  bead,  cnonnaudr 
wide  mootb,  large  eyes,  and  soft,  pencilled  plumage  of  iumemheia, 
which  vary  !d  sise  from  a  laifc  to  a  crow.  Its  position  has  been 
variously  assigned  by  systematuts.  Though  now  judidouly 
removed  from  the  Poisaa,  in  which  Linnaeus  pbccd  all  the 
spedes  known  to  him,  Huxley  considered  it  to  form,  with  tm 
other  families — the  swifts  (Cypitlidae)  and  humming^rdi 
(Trockilidae) — the  division  Cyptitomorpkae  of  hb  larger  group 
Af^lkcptaiiiM,  which  u  equiwlent  in  the  main  to  the  Linnaeaa 
Faitertt.  There  are  two  ways  of  reguding  the  CopnmulgUaf 
one  Induding  the  genus  Podargm  and  its  alUca,  the  other  reoognifr- 
ing  them  as  a  distinct  family,  Podargidae,  As  a  matter  ol 
convenience  we  shall  here  rompiehend  these  last  In  the  Capr^ 
mtdiidim,  which  wiU  then  conuin  two  subfamilies,  Caprimilpmaa 
and  Peiargime;  fw  what,  according  to  older  authors,  constitutea 
a  tUrd,  though  represented  only  by  SUatanit,  the  dngnbr 
oil-bird,  or  guacharo,  certainly  seems  to  reqidre  separation  as  an 
independent  family  (see  Guacharo). 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the  Caprimtd^nat  and 
Podarffniu  have  been  pointed  out  by  Sctater  (Piw:.  Zact.  Sm., 
t866,p.  113),  and  ore  very  obvious.  In  the  former,  the  outer  toes 
have  four  phalanges  only,  thus  presenting  a  very  uncommon 
charadcr  among  birds,  and  the  middle  clows  are  pectinated; 
white  in  the  btter  the  normal  number  of  five  phatuges  b  fgamd, 


Common  Goatsucker, 
and  the  daws  are  smooth,  and  other  dbtfaictlo&s  saorn  tccondlta 
have  also  been  Indicated  by  him  (/om.  eil.  p.  jSs).  The  Caprh 
mid^nae  may  be  further  divided  into  those  having  the  gape 
thickly  beset  by  strong  biullcs,  and  those  in  which  there  are  few 
such  btbtlcs  or  none — the  former  containing  tbe  genera  Capri- 
malpu,  Antmlamiu,  Nyttidromus  and  others,  and  the  latter 
Padarptt,  OmiSet,  tyneema  and  a  few  more. 

The  common  goatsucker  of  Europe  (C.  emropatui)  arrives 
bie  in  spring  from  its  winter-retreat  in  Africa,  and  iu  presence 
H  soon  made  known  liy  its  habit  of  chasing  lu  piey,  consisting 
chiefly  of  moths  and  cockchafes,  la  the  ^msta^i^wtS^. 
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Um  «msm  Advances  the  song  of  tlw  cock,  lna>  iu  singuloriO'i 
attracts  attention  amid  all  rural  sounds-  This  song  seens  to  be 
alwajnuttared  when  the  Urd-is  at  rest,  tbougli  tbe  oontrary  has 
been  sxetted,  and  i>  the  con  tinuous  npetition  ol  a  sin<la  burring 
note,  as  ol  a  Uun.latfa  fixed  at  ate  end  and  ui  a  Hate  of  vibration 
at  tbe  other,  and  loud  enough  to  reach  in  still  weather  a  disUnce 
of  haU-a-iule  or  more,  On  the  wing,  while  Uiyiag  with  ks  mate, 
or  peifonnuig  ita  rapid  evolutiofu  KniwI  tbe  trees  where  it 
finds  its  food,  it  has  the  habit  of  occastonaMy  |K«duciag  another 
wad  equally  extraordinary  sound,  anddcn  and  short,  but  some- 
what teaembling  that  made  by  siringtag  a  tb«ng  in  the  ait, 
thOtt^  -wbctbor  thia  wise  proceeds  from  its  awtOh  fi  not  aiCBr- 
talned.  In  general  iu  Sight  is  dlent,  but  at  tinea  when  disturbed 
from  its  repose,  iU  wings  may  be  heard  to  Siwle  together.  The 
goatsucker,  or,  to  use  perhaps  iia  commoiwr  English  name, 
oi^jar,*  passes  tbe  day  in  slumber,  crouching  cu  the  ground 
«r  peidifag  ob  a  tree  in  tbe  iMter  eaae  tittin^  not  aooM  the 
bnuwh  but  lotglhways,  with  its  bead  lower  than  its  body.  In 
hot  weather,  however,  its  song  may  sometimes  be  heard  by  day 
and  even  at  ooontide,  but  il  is  then  ullored,  as  it  were,  drowsily, 
and  without  the  vigour  that  cbaracteriica  its  cn^>uK\ilar  or 
Mdnmal  petfomiaca  Towatda  evming  the  bird  becomes 
active,  and  It  seeois  to  pursue  Its  pKy  uirou^uMU  the  night 
vntntecmptedly,  or  only  occauonally  psu^ng  for  a  few  seconds 
to  on  a  bore  spot — a  pathway  or  road— and  then  resuming 
its  career.  It  la  one  of  the  few  birds  that  absotulely  make  no 
seat,  but  lays  its  pair  of  beaulifully>«iarbled  eggs  on  tha  ground, 
generally  where  the  herbage  is  short,  and  often  actually  on  tbe 
soil.  So  light  is  it  that  the  act  of  brooding,  evQa  where  there  is 
Bome  vegetable  growth,  produces  no  visible  depresaioo  of  the 
grass,  moBs  «r  lichens  on  which  the  eggs  rest,  and  the  fineu 
aasd  equally  fails  to  etlubit.a  trace  of  tbe  parental  aa.'  Yet 
•carcely  any  bird,  abowa  greatei  local  aitadinwnt,  anA  the 
pNcise  aile  cbosen  one  year  i»  almoat  certain  to  be  occufned 
the  next.  Tbe  yoang,  covered  when  batched  with  dark-spotted 
down,  are  not  easily  found,  nor  arc  they  note  easily  discovered 
on  becoming  fledged,  for  their  fdumagealauM  entirely xesemUes 
that  ol  the  adults,  being  a  mixture  of  reddish-brown,  grey  and 
block.  Uended  sod  mottled  in  a  manner  that  passes  daacrjption. 
Tbey  WMSttato  tbeic  full  site  and  power  of  flight,  and  then  lake 
to  Uw  aane  naaaer  of  life  as  their  parenU.  •  In  autmo  all 
leave  thor  aavmer  haunts  for  tlie  south,  but  the  exact  lime  of 
their  departure  has  hardly  been  ascertained.  The  habits  of  the 
m'^t  jar,  as  thus  described,  seem  to  be  more  or  less  eoicntially 
tboee  of  the  irixde  subfamily— the  diSerences  observable  being 
a{q>aiently  leas  than  are  found  tn  other  groups  of  Urds  irf  similar 
extent. 

A  second  qiedes  of  goatsucker  (C.  rajfcoZIii),  which  baome- 
what  larger,  and  has  tbe  neck  distinctly  marked  with  rtifons, 
fa  a  summer  visitant  to  tbe  aouth-wcstnn  parts  of  Europe,  and 
espedally  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  occumiice  ol  a  aln^ 
example  of  this  bird  at  Kniingworth,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in  October  1856,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  Hancock  [Ibit,  1863, 
P'  39)i  hut  the  season  of  its  appearance  argues  the  probabiUty  of 
its  bring  hut  a  casual  atnggler  from  its  proper  home.  Many  other 
species  of  Otprimulgut  inhabit  Africa,  Asia  and  their  Uands, 
while  one  (Cj  Mocmrus)  is  found  in  Australia.  Veiy  nearly  allied 
to  this  gcnUs  is  AtUrostomtis,  an  American  group  containing 
many  species,  of  which  the  chudc-willVwidow  (A.  amRnensis) 
and  the  whip-poor-will  (.^.wny*ri(j)  of  the  eastern  United  States 
(the  Utter  also  reachii«  Canada)  are  familiar  examples.  Both 
these  birds  lake  their  common  name  from  the  cry  tbcy  utter, 
and  their  habits  seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
old  wotid  goatsuckers.  Passing  over  some  other  forms  which 
need  not  bcie  be  ncntioacd,  the  genus  Sycttdromus,  though 
consisting  ol  only  one  species  {Jf.  atbiccilis)  which  inhabits 
Central  sod  pan  of  South  America,  requires  remark,  since  it  bos 
tarsi  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  it  to  rtin  swiftly  on  the  ground, 
while  tjie  legs  of  most  birds  of  the  family  arc  so  abort  that  they  can 

'  Other  Sngltth  namei  of  tke  binf  ait  evejart  feraiawl,  dnra-owl 
aad  wheel-bird— tbe  laat  from  tbe  faird'o  soag'nHqliltag  lha  nMie 
padc  by  ^  spinning-wheel  in  mwiaa. 


make  but  a  sbnffliag  pngrest.  HAgtknfUt,  with  the  miiiM 

form  of  wing  possessed  by  the  male,  needs  mcnlioB.  Notice 
must  also  be  taken  of  two  Atrican  Q>ecics,  referred  hy  some 
ornithologists  to  as  many  geneia  (Matridifltryx  and  Cm- 
mtlomis),  though  probably  one  genus  would  suffice  for  bctth. 
The  malcB  of  each  of  them  are  chaiacteriicd  by  the  woodcif  ul 
development  of  the  ninth  piimaiy  in«iihcr  wing,  which  leacbcf 
in  fully  adult  specimens  the  extraordinary  length  of  17  in.  or 
more.  The  former  of  these  biids,  the  Caprimiiigiu  macniipUtta 
of  Adam  Afzclius,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  shaft  of  the  elongated  renniges  is  bore  for  tbe 
greater  part*of  its  length,  retaining  the  web,  in  a  spatnlatc  tOrm. 
only  near  the  Kip.  The  Utter,  to  which  the  specific  name  of 
vexillariiu  was  given  by  John  Gould,  has  been  found  on  the 
cast  coast  of  that  continent,  and  Is  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
Madagascar  and  Soootia.  In  this  the  lemigial  atreuncm  do 
not  loM  their  barbs,  and  ss  a  few  of  the  neat  quiUs  are  also  to 
some  extent  elongated,  the  bird,  when  flying,  b  said  to  loiA  ax 
though  it  had  four  wings.  Spedmens  of  both  ore  rare  in  coQec- 
tions,  and  no  traveller  seems  to  have  hod  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  habits  of  either  so  as  to  suggest  a  reason  foe  ihb 
marvdhHis  sexual  devdopment. 

The  second  group  <A  Caprimidpnat,  those  wUd  are  bat 
poorly  or  not  at  all  furnished  with  rictal  bristles,  contains  about 
five  genera,  of  which  we  may  particularize  Lywrnis  of  the  old 
world  and  CbordSes  of  the  new.  The  species  of  the  former  are 
remarkable  for  the  tuft  of  feathers  which  spring  from  each  side 
of  the  head,  above  and  behind  the  can,  so  as  to  give  the  bird  an 
appearance  like  some  t>f  the  "  homed  "  owls— those  of  the  genus 
Scefj,  for  exami^;  and  remarkable  as  it  is  to  find  certain  forms 
of  two  families,  so  distinct  as  are  the  Slripdae  and  the  Capri- 
mutiidae,  resembling  each  other  in  ibb  singuUr  external  feature, 
it  is  yet  more  remarkable  to  note  that  in  some  groups  of  the 
Utter,  as  in  some  of  the  former,  a  very  curious  kind  of  dimorphisn 
takes  place.  In  either,  case  ibb  has  been  frequently  asserted 
to  be  sexual,  but  on  that  point  doubt  may  fairiy  be  entertained. 
Certain  it  b  (hat  in  some  groups  ofgoatsuckcrs,  as  in  some  groups 
of  owls,  individuals  of  ihe  same  species  arc  found  in  plumage  of 
two  entirely  different  hues— rufous  and  gny.  The  only  explana- 
tion as  yet  offered  of  thfa  fact  b  that  the  differencf  is  sexual, 
but  evidence  (o  that  effect  b  conflicting.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  thb  commAn  feature,  any  more  than  that  of 
the  exbtence  of  tufted  forms,  in  each  group,  indicates  any  dose 
relationship  between  them.  The  resemblances  may  be  due  to 
the  same  causes,  concerning  vUchinture  observers  may  possibly 
enlighten  us,  but  at  present  we  nkust  regard  them  ss  analogies, 
not  homologies.  Tbe  species  of  Lyiuornis  Inhabit  the  MaUy 
Archipelago,  one,  however,  occurring  also  in  China..  Of  CkordUes 
the  best>4nown  species  it  the  night-hawk  of  North  America 
(C.  wtimiattiu  or  C.  papOtu),  which  has  a  wide  range  firam 
Canada  to  BraziL  Otherl  are  found  in  the  Antilles  nd  in  Soulk 
America.  The  general  habits  of  all  these  birds  agree  with  those 
of  the  typical  goatsuckers. 

We  hq  ve  next  to  consider  the  lairds  forming  the  geaut  Psiarpu 
and  those  allied  to  it,  wbeth^  they  be  icgarded  as  a  dlttioct' 
family,  or  as  a  subfamily  of  Citfrim^gidat.  As  above  stated, 
they  have  f^ct  constructed  as  those  of  birds  normally  ore,  and 
their  sternum  seems  to  present  the  Cotistant  though  compara- 
tively trivial  difference  of  having  its  posterior  margin  elongated 
into  two  pairs  of  processes,  while  only  one  pair  b  found  in  the 
true  goatsuckers.  Podariiu  Includes  the  bird  {P.  etaUri)  known 
from  its  cry  as  morepork  to  the  Tasmanians,*  and  several  other 
spcdes,  the  number  of  which  is  doubtful,  from  Australia  and 
New  Guinea.  They  have  comparatively  powerful  bills,  and  it 
would  seem  feed  to  some  extent  on  fruits  and  berries,  though  they 
mainly  subsist  on  insects,  chiefly  Cicaiae  and  Phcsmidat.  Thty 
also  diSer  from  the  true  goatsuckers  in  having  the  outer  toes 
partially  reversible,  and  they  build  a  flat  nest  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  tree  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a 
spotless  white.  Apparently  allied  to  Podargu,  but  difiering 

*  In  New  Zeolaw^  bowwr,  thisname  b  ^ven  toaa  owl  (Sfrfsgfew 
weaaa-affaarfw). 
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Cmeng  other  MSpectt  In  Iti  node  of  nUfiutlon,  b  AetetkeUj. 
»Uch  bdonp  alto  to  the  AnitnRu  aub-region;  and  farther 
to  the  Dorthwud,  extcodinf  thionghont  the  Malay  Archipebgo 
ud  into  India,  comoi  BalnuMoOomia,  wherein  we  again  meet 
with  q>ecie9  having  aural  lufU  tonewhat  like  LyaarnU.  The 
Podcfginae  are  thought  by  some  to  be  represented  in  the  new 
world  by  the  genus  Nyclibim,  of  which  Mvcral  spcdcs  occur 
bom  the  Antilles  and  CcDtral  America  to  BhulL  Finally,  it  may 
be  atated  IhU  none  of  Ihc  CaprimtJtidic  leem  to  occur  in 
Nynetia  or  in  New  Zealand,  though  (here  is  scarcely  any  other 
part  of  the  world  suited  to  thuir  habits  in  which  members  of  the 
family  are  not  found.  (A.  N.) 

GOBAT,  SAMDBI.  (t7Q9-i879),  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom 
at  Crfmine,  Bern,  SwitzciUnd,  on  the  i6th  of  January  1709. 
After  serving  in  (he  ml&sion  house  at  Basel  from  1833  to  \ti6, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  whence,  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Eihiopic,  he  went  out  to  Abyssinia 
■nder  (he  aus[riccs  of  the  Church  Mis&ionary  Society.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  his  own  ill  health  prevented 
his  making  much  headway;  he  returned  to  Europe  In  1835  and 
from  iSjg  to  1841  lived  in  Malta,  where  he  supervised  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1846  ho  waa  consecrated  Protestant 
Kshop  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  agreement  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  governments  (1841)  for  the  cslablishmcnt  of  a 
Joint  bi^opric  for  Lutherans  and  Anglicans  In  the  Holy  Land. 
Vtt  carried  on  a  vigorous  mission  as  Udiop  for  over  ihlny  years, 
Ui  diocesu  KhDel  and  orphanage  on  Mount  Zion  being  ^edally 
Boteworthy.  He  died  on  the  itth  of  May  1879. 

A  record  o(  hU  Ufc,  brecly  autobiographical,  was  pubtuhed  at 
BskI  id  i8S4,andaD  Enjil^  translation  at  London  in  the  same  year. 

OOBBL,  JBAM  BAFTISTB  JOSEPH  (1717-1704),  French 
BTflfMatiic  and  politician,  was  born  at  Thann,  in  Alsa^  on  the 
lit  of  Scplembn  1717.  He  studied  theology  in  the  German 
Cdlege  at  Rome,  and  then  became  successively  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  Porrcniruy,  bishop  tit  pcrtibm  of  Lydda,  and 
bully  suffragan  of  Basel  for  thai  part  of  the  diocese  situated 
in  French  territory.  His  political  life  began  when  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  states-general  of  1789  by  the  clergy  of  ihe  baiUiait 
tl  Huningue.  The  turning-point  of  his  life  was  hb  action  in 
taking  the  oath  of  the  civil  conslitulicn  of  the  clergy  Qan.  3rd, 
■791)1  in  favour  of  idiich  he  had  declared  himself  since  the  jth 
of  May  17901  The  civil  conslilulioo  of  the  clergy  gave  the 
appointment  of  priests  to  the  ekctorsl  assemblies,  and  since 
taking  the  oath  Cobct  had  Ixcomc  so  popular  that  he  was  elected 
Uriiop  ia  ■ci'cral  dioceses.  He  chose  Paris,  and  fn  spile  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  licfore  be  could  enter  into 
possesuon,  wu  consecrated  on  the  17th  of  March  17Q1  by  eight 
bbhopi,  including  Talleyrand.  On  the  8th  of  November  1791, 
Cobd  was  ai^nted  administrator  of  Paris.  He  was  carciul 
to  fiatier  the  pditidana  l>y  pralcasiBg  anti-derical  opinions, 
declaring  liinudf,  among  other  things,  opposed  to  the  cetibary 
«f  the  clergy;  and  on  the  17th  Brumaire  in  the  year  IL  (7th 
November  1793),  he  came  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and, 
in  a  famous  scene,  rcugned  his  episcopal  functions,  proclaiming 
Uiat  he  did  so  for  lovo  of  the  people,  and  through  respect  for 
their  wishes.  The  followcis  of  Hcbcrt,  who  were  then  pursuing 
their  an li -Christian  pt^icy,  chimed  Gobel  as  one  of  themselves; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Robc^ictre  looked  upon  him  as  an 
Uliciat,  though  ^>ostasy  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  tx-bishc^,  nor  did  he  ever  make  any  actual  pro- 
fasuon  of  athdsm.  Rol)ea{rieTre,  however,  found  him  an  obstacle 
to  his  religious  Khemes,  and  inv<dvcd  him  in  the  fate  of  the 
Ittbertials.  Gohd  was  condemned  to  death,  iritb  Chaumettc. 
lUbot  and  Anocharus  Clools,  and  was  guillotined  on  tlie  nth 
«f  April  1704- 

See  E.  Chara\-ay,  Awwitjit  tUcforaU  it  ParU  (t^lris,  1890); 
H.  Monin,  La  Ckamion  el  I'E^ist  smu  la  RttUalum  (Puis,  1891} : 
A.  Aubrd,  "  La  CuJte  dc  la  raison  "  In  ibe  review.  La  XMarMM 
Fra»(ait»  (iSgi).  For  a  biUioDaphy  of  documents  relailng  to 
it*  episcopate  kc  "  Epiicopat  de  Cabcl "  in  vol.  III.  (>9pO)  of 
U.  loumeux'tBMietn^ueJerMiitoirsdePariipeudaMllaXiv.  Fr. 

GOBEUH,  the  name  of  a  family  of  dyers,  who  in  all  probability 
came  originally  from  Reims,  and  who  in  the  middle  of  the  isih 


century  established  themsdves  in  the  Fanbonrg  Saint  Maicel, 
Paris,  cn  the  t>anks  of  Ihe  Bi^vre.  The  fint  hcud  of  the  firm 
was  named  Jehan  (d.  1476)*  He  discovered  a  peculiar  kind  of 
scarlet  dycrtuff,  and  ho  expended  ao  much  money  on  liia 
establishment  that  it  was  namied  hy  the  common  p«0|^  laftlk 
Cobdim.  To  the  dye-works  there  was  added  in  the  16th  century 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry  (g.p.).  So  rapidly  did  the  wealth 
of  the  family  increase,  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
some  ol  them  forsook  their  trade  and  purchased  titles  nobility. 
More  than  one  of  their  number  held  oflkes  of  state,  among 
others  Ballhasar,  who  became  successively  treasurer  general  of 
artillery,  treasurer  extraordinary  of  war,  councillor  iccretaty  of 
the  king,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  councillor  of  state  and 
preadent  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  aud  who  in  iter  recdved 
from  Henry  IV.  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Briccomte-Robcrt. 
He  died  in  1603.  The  name  of  the  Gobelins  as  dyers  cannot  be 
found  later  than  the  end  of  the  i  Jth  century.  In  1661  the  works 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel,  wiih  Ihe  adjtrining  grounds,  wer« 
purchased  by  Colbert  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  transformed 
into  a  general  upholstery  manufactory,  in  which  designs  both 
in  tapestry  and  in  alt  kinds  of  furm*ture  were  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  royal  punter,  Le  Bmn.  On  nocMiat  <d 
the  pecnniary  cmbamsunenta  of  Lotils  XIV.,  the  establishment 
was  closed  in  1694,  but  it  was  reopened  In  1697  fat  the  manit- 
facture  of  tapestry,  chiefly  for  royal  use  and  for  presentation; 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  manulacturo 
was  Bospcnded,  but  it  was  revived  by  tin  Boiufaons,  and  In  1816 
the  noBUfacture  of  carpets  was  added  to  that  of  tapestry.  In 
1871  the  building  was  partly  burned  by  the  Communists.  Ttw 
manufacture  is  Still  carried  on  under  the  slate. 

See  Lacordaire,  Notice  kiiloriaue  tvr  let  nwiufactura  imbtrialtt 
de  lapiiierit  det  GoMiK  cl  dt  lapis  ie  la  SatOHnrne,  prieWt  in  tola- 
letn*  drt  tapisttriet  qui  y  lont  expotts  (f^ris,  >bu);  Genipoch, 
Rrpertoirr  dflailU  itt  lapiueriti  amuUtt  aux  CotatHi,  ii6g-itoa 
(Paris,  1093};  CuilTtey,  Hitim  Jt  la  tapi$mie  m  Ftomu  CPant, 
1878-188;).  Tbc  two  las^naaKd  avthers  wm  tflrectori  of 
maoutactoty. 

OOBI  (for  which  alternative  Chinese  names  are  Sba-mo, 
"  sand  dewrt,"  and  Ham-bai,  "  dry  sea  "),  a  term  which  in  it» 
widest  significance  means  the  long  stretch  of  desert  country  that 
extends  from  (be  foot  of  the  Pamirs,  in  about  77°  £.,  eastward 
to  the  Great  IChingan  Mountains,  in  ii6*-ii8°  E.,  on  the  border 
of  Manchuria,  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  Altai,  the  Sayan 
and  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  on  (he  N.  to  the  Astin-tagh  or 
Altyn-iagh  'and  the  Nan-ihan,  the  northernmost  constituent 
ranc  s  of  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  on  the  south.  By  ranven- 
ttonal  usage  a  rdstively  small  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great 
Khingan,  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sungari  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ljao-ho,  Is  also  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Gobi. 
On  the  other  hand,  geographers  and  Auatic  explorers  prefer  to 
regard  the  W.  ealremily  of  the  Gobi  region  (as  defined  tbcm), 
namely,  the  basbi  of  tbe  Tarim  In  E.  Turkestan,  as  forming  a 
separate  and  independent  desert,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  Tokla-makan.  The  latter  restriction  governs  the  present 
article,  which  accordingly  excludes  the  Takla-nukan,  leaving  it 
for  separate  treatment.  The  desert  of  Gobi  as  a  whole  is  only 
very  impericctly  known,  information  being  confined  to  Ihc 
observations  which  individual  travellers  have  made  from  their 
respective  itineraries  across  the  desert.  Amongst  the  explorers 
to  whom  we  owe  such  knowledge  as  we  poGsess  about  the  Gobi, 
the  most  important  have  been  Marco  Polo  (1173-1375),  Getbillon 
(teSft-id^S),  Ijsbrand  Ides  (1692-1694),  Langc  (r737-i7iS  and 
1736},  Fuis  and  Bunge  (1830-1631),  Fritscbe  (1868-1873), 
Pavlinov  and  Malosovski  (1870),  Ney  Elias  (187^1873),  N.  H. 
Przhevalsky  (1870-1871  and  1876-1877),  Zomovsky  (1875), 
M.  V.  Pjevtsov  (1878),  G.  N.  Polanin  (1877  and  18S4-1886), 
Count  Sz&hcnyi  and  L.  von  Lociy  (1879-1880),  the  brothers 
prum-Grzhimailo  (1889-1890),  P.  K.  Kozlov  (1893-1894  and 
1899-1900),  V.  I.  Roberovsky  (1894),  V.  A.  Obruchev  (1894- 
189A),  Futtererand  Holderer  (1896),  C.  E.  Bonin(i896 and  1899), 
Svcn  Hedin  (1897  and  1900-1901),  K.  B^aaovich  (189S), 
Ladyghin  (1899-1900)  and  Katsnakov  (t89V-i9oo). 

Geographically  the  Gobi  (a  Mongol  word  meaning  "  desert") 
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h  the  dwper  part  of  the  itifnntic  deprwsion  wWcIi  filli  tht 
inirrior  of  (he  luwcr  ii-rrace  of  the  vast  MonKolian  pUlcati,  ind 
niRUtim  over  looo  m.  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  450  to  600  m. 
from  K.  to  S.,  bc[iif  wMnt  in  the  west,  along  the  line  joining 
Ihe  UaKhnsfa-kol  and  the  Lop-nor  (87''-Sg''  E.}.  Owing  to  the 
Immense  area  covered,  and  the  piecemeal  character  of  the 
Information,  no  general  descriplioo  can  be  made  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  Gobi.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  Iberetore,  to 
'Inrrilie  ita  principal  distinctive  lections  Mtrialim,  beginning  In 
tbe  west, 

CkfMmn-CM  and  KuTv,l-lat,k.—ThK  Yuldui  vattcy  or  valley  of 
■he  Khaldyk-K"!  (M3*-86'  E.,  43*  N.)  \a  encloied  by  two  prominent 
inrmlicn  (it  the  Tiun-*han  sytlem,  namely  the  Cnol-tagh  and  the 
KuTuk-laeb,  mnninic  parulk-l  and  rime  to  one  another.  A>  they  pro- 
mil  cabiit,krd  they  diverue,  kwccpiaa  back  on  N.and  5.  reflectively 
M  M  «i  Icivc  ruum  lor  ttic  DaghraUi-koL  Thete  two  range*  mark 
tlie  nnrihi-rn  ind  the  southern  ci|fc«  respectively  of  a  great  (welling, 
whWh  I'lili-MfUnitt  ward  for  nearly  twvnty  decrees  of  longitude.  On 
|l*norllii-rn  tide  the  Choi- la||h  dn^cndisteeijly.anditifcutiafrinacd 
by  it  ilrinK  of  dup  dc-prcstioni,  laiijing  from  LuLchun  Uaj  (>•  htLrm 
trirluvi'luf  theM'a)(ol[ami  {2S00  ft.  above  (ca-lcvul).  Totheiouth 
of  the  Kunik-IJ|[h  lielhedncrt  of  Lop,  tbcdefcrt  of  Kum-tagh,  and 
the  v.illcy  of  tlie  Hulunrir-gol.  To  this  great  iwclling,  which  archca 
uiihctwecn  the  t»'o  bordur-raneca  of  ihcChol-tagh  and  Kuruk-tagh. 
ifie  Mongol*  give  the  name  of  Uha&hiun-Gobi  or  Salt  DcKrt.  It  is 
kiimu  80  (u  100  m.  acrou  from  N.  to  S.,  and  u  traversed  by  a  number 
uf_  minor  p;iralli'l  ranKe*,  ritlsrs  and  chain*  of  hilU,  ana  do«'n  iti 
miildle  runs  a  broad  ttonv  valley,  aj  to  50  m.  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
Ipno  to  asuo  (t.  The  Cnol-liwh,  which  teachca  an  average  altittide 
ol  6uoo  ft.,  h  abfolutdy  Merilc.  and  its  northern  foot  retta  upon  a 
DJrrow  bi-It  <d  barren  aand,  which  leads  down  to  the  dcprewona 
nKintlrnird  aimve. 

The  Kunitc-iagh  i*  the  grcativ  disintegrated,  denuded  and  wasted 
rrlir  (if  a  niimiit^iin  ranse  which  formerly  was  of  ioeompaiaUy 
Bitater  magnitude.    In  the  wctt,  between  Boghraib-kol  and  the 
1*4iim,  it  ciinMUs  of  tu-o,  poMibly  of  three,  priodnal  ranees,  which, 
■Uhuui|h  iHobcn  in  continuity,  run  generally  parallel  to  onv  another, 
and  ciul>r.irie  between  them  numerous  minor  chains  of  heights^ 
Thr«  iiitiiur  ranges,  together  with  iHc  principal  ranges,  divide  the 
irgiiin  into  a  scaiea  of  fon^,  narrow  valleys,  mostly  oaralld  to  one 
an'ithcr  anil  to  the  cacloBin|[  mountain  cnains,  which  descend  like 
Inraicd  Keiis,  on  the  aom  Ckde  towards  the  depression  of  Lukchun 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  desert  of  Lop.   In  many  cases  thcM 
Ui'iliidiftal  valleya  an  barred  tranivendy  by  ridges  or  inurs, 
piirr^lly  clevatiorM  t»  aioH*  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Ubt:re 
■ahclrvjtiitnscaiat,  there  is  eenerally  found,  on  the  E^.  tide  of  the 
IfAMvcru:  riilge,  a  cauUlron-uiaped  deprn>ion,  whirh  some  time 
«r  nthfi  has  been  the  bottom  of  a  former  lake,  but  is  now  ne.-.rly  a 
diy  talt-lutin.  The  surface  coofignratlon  is  ia  fact  nurkedly 
■ni.Vit  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  inter-mont  latitudinal  valln-s  nf 
'Jr  •^""i  lun-  The  hydrography  of  the  Ghashiun-Gotri  and  the 
K>i(iV  uah  n  determined  by  thcw!  checiucrvd  arranEements  of  the 
liiiio^ip.il  valle>-s.    Most  of  the  priitripal  streams,  instead  of  (lowing 
«iii|ki  cbisin  these  vaUcys,  cross  them  diagon-tUy  and  only  (urn 
w»t  »ltrT  they  have  cut  their  way  through  one  or  more  of  the  trans- 
vrr^  Uriirr  nngn.'  To  the  highest  r.ingc  on  the  ea-at  swelling 
(.i.imt.rihinuilri  givet  the  name  of  Tugi-tau,  its  altitude  being 
qtiAli.  time  the  level  nf  the  sea  and  soma  4000  ft.  above  the  crown 
a.  iW  MTHinf  Hvll.  This  raiioe  he  considers  to  belong  to  the  Chol- 
U^*T»w.*heKasSvcB  Hedin  would  assign  it  to  the  Kuruk-lagh. 
ItHUi.vbtfh  is  pmiy  certainly  identical  with  the  range  of  Khara- 
iibrn-vU  'iIa  known  as  the  Kyiyl-sanehir,  Sinir,  and  Singher 
)l|.j,iiia<i'.i.       imrVMks  the  soulhem  shore  of  the  BaghrashHcol. 
fUt^VfiA Irwi hby the drift.sand  dnrrt  of  Ak-bcl-kum  (White 
p,«'«t4^i.kuttfit«aWJl.W.  to  E.S.E.  strike,  but  it  gradually 
^^^•^rrMi/Uliaaidaiur  towards  the  E.N.E.  and  at  the  same 
»\v  tf^'^MiW  4nBMia  devation.  In  9 1  *  E.,  while  the  principal 
A«yl<^-tKjn]c-u^f<Fttcm  wheels  to  the  E.N.E.,  four  of  Its 
'  nwfstmwnta.  or  raiber  die  away  somewhat  suddenly,. 

'^.(^'■nA4l'an(*arTa■depRH•oa  (in  which  Sven  Hedin  acta 
;  K'>«1''<^'-<''^?^CcatnlAiianlakeof  Lop~nor),  having 
*  .f  T!k  viAxtA  terminals  of  similar  tuLordinate 

'*  ^^,i.\<*^-*an  Vi-v^DstemlMebeknT).  The  Kuruk-lagh 
".•,»,        •  'ow. bet d«Mt  completely  barron  range, 

'Were  imai*ifa.  save  for  hares,  antelopes  and 
'-'"^  iw;!  •.-^aa.  aalra  aMall.  widely  ecattercd  oatcs. 
'*  ,     -dft. /rj^  1 -.^SadniibeKMme  rnativdy  favoured 
I,.,  .'.•■jr.^  nnfiMd  to  buslics of  saxaul 

tw4>Tm,         'iwiiA)t  tamarisks,  poplars, 

^•r  I  — '  m  STTK '^sotends  aoutb«astward 

H  (  ■< '' .riA- d  a«  n:teB(esent  terminalbasin 
,%  1M1  >^=,.c^a  ^  jsijJi'sLop-norj.andisao 
,«ms  'rf^.-  ir>i<r_  ^/^uk  the  fiagbrash-hol 

tKtt  »  —  na  -  -aTMinAiir.  r-T-"™*" 


to  iHe  S.,  Is  only  300  ft.  Imrer.  Tbe  chtMctcrfatic  fcAWMof  tlif 

almost  dead  level  or  but  slightly  undulating  icbkmi  are:  (1.)  btoad. 
unbroken  expanses  of  cby  intermingled  with  aand,  the  day  (ibr) 
being  indurated  and  saliferou*  and  often  arrangei.  in  terraRs;  fii.) 
hard,  level,  clay  expanses,  more  or  less  thickly  aprinkled  with  fan 

i rave  I  (lay),  the  cLiy  bdi^  moatly  of  a  yellow  or  ydlow-ficy  oetoar: 
iii.)  benches,  flattened  ndges  and  tabubr  maases  of  consolidatw 
day  ijarianff),  arranged  In  distinctly  itelined  JleMUtne,  three  sterin 
being  sometimes  superimposed  one  Upon  the  other,  and  their  vntini 
faces  being  abmded,  and  often  undercut,  by  the  wind,  while  (ha 
formatioa*  themselves  are  separated  by  parallel  pillic*  or  wiad* 
furrows,  6  to  30  ft.  deep,  all  sculptured  m  the  directioa  of  tbe  pre- 
vailing wind,  that  is,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.:  and  (iv.)  the  abvnreul 
drift-sand  and  sand-dunes,  except  in  the  south,  towards  the  «Nit< 
lyingfoothillsofthe  Astin-tagh.  IVthaps  the  most  strikin|{clurHtet< 
istic,  after  the  jardanga  or  clay  trnace*.  is  tbe  fact  that  the  wUt 
of  (hia  region  b  not  only  swept  bare  of  sand  by  the  tcnitc  sand* 
storms  Ukmrs)  of  tlic  spring  months,  tbe  particles  of  sand  with 
which  the  wind  is  tadcn-  acting  tifcc  a  sand-btast,  but  the  aauil 
substantive  materials  of  the  desert  itsdf  are  afanddd,  Rled,  tended 
and  carried  bodily  away  into  the  network ol  bkca  in  wWchtKTatiik 
loses  itielt,  or  are  even  Uown  across  the  tower,  conataotly  ahifiiap 
watercourse*  of  that  river  and  deposited  on  or  antoiUE  the  gitanlw 
dunes  which  choice  the  eastern  end  of  the  desert  of  Tatda-nufcaL 
Numerous  indications,  such  as  salt-stained  dettrcaskmaof  a  lacastiiat 
appearance,  traces  of  former  lacustrine  shoce-linea,  nofc  «r  Ihi 
parallel  and  concentric,  (he  prcacnoe  in  places  of  vast  quantities  tf 
Iresh-water  mollusc  shells  (species  of  Limaaea  aitd  Plammbit),  the 
existence  of  belts  of  dead  poi)lara,  patches  of  dead  tamarisks  sad 
extensive  beds  of  withered  reeds,  all  these  alwaya  on  tap  of  (ke 
jardangs,  never  in  the  wind-ctchrcd  fitrrows,  together  with  a  feM 
scrubby  poplars  and  EJoMgaar,  still  atrns^ng  haul  not  to  die,  Ike 
presence  of  ripple  marks  of  aqueous  origin  on  }nc  leeward  aidEsot  ika 
cby  terrace*  and  in  other  wiod-ahdtcted  aiiuatiaiM.  aH  tmtifr  l« 
the  farmer  existence  in  tMs  tc^on  of  ntore  or  Im  extensive  fieA* 
water  lakes,  now  of  course  comfJetdy  desiccated.  Dmtng  the 
prevalence  of  the  tprtne  atorma  the  atmoapliere  that  omunis 
the  imotcdiate  aurface  oT the  dcaert  is  10  heavily  chancd  with  di^ 
as  to  be  a  veritable  pall  of  desolation.  Except  for  tM  wild  caod 
which  fnr[uents  the  reed  oases  on  tbe  N.  edge  of  ihedeaM.aniMi 
life  is  even  ksa  abundant  than  in  tbe  GhaaUun-Gob),  and  tM  laat 
is  true  as  regards  the  vegetation. 

/7r(frlo/Aum-fafA.— This  section  lies  E.5.E.  of  the  deaert  ef  IjOPk- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kara-koshun  and  its  more  or  less  tcmporan 
continuations,  and  reaches  north-eastwards  as  far  as  the  vicinitr  4 
the  (own  of  Sa-chow  and  the  bbc  of  Kdra-nor  or  KaU-cUL  Its 
southern  rim  is  marked  by  a  labyrinth  of  hills,  dotted  in  gmipa  aad 
irrvgubr  dusters,  but  cvidcndjr  aurvivala  til  two  pajaTid  raapa 
which  are  now  worn  down  as  it  wvre  to  mere  frwncnts  of  their 
former  skeletal  structure.  Between  these  and  the  Astin-tagh  intn^ 
venea  a  brood  latitudinal  valley,  aeamed  with  watercourses  whick 
come  down  from  the  foothHls  ol  the  Astin-tagh  and  beside  wUA 
■crabby  desert  plants  of  the  usual  character  maintain  a  precaiioia 
cairtencc,  water  reaching  (heminaomciostancesat  interval*  of  wan 
only.  This  part  of  the  dencrt  has  a  general  slope  N.W.  towattHtta 
relative  dcprL'ssion  of  the  Karn-hoshun.  A  noticeable  featureeflbc 
Kum-t.igh  is  the  prcsctkcc  of  brge  nccumubtioBs  of  diift«ad. 
especially  along  the  foot  of  the  crumbling  desert  ranges,  where  it 
rUci  into  dui)cs  sometimes  as  much  as  150  ft.  in  height  and  cnmba 
hall-way  up  the  flanks  of  ranges  themselves.  The  prevailing  windi 
in  this  region  would  apptar  to  blow  from  the  W.  and  N.W.  dinisf 
the  sumiTK-T,  winter  and  autumn,  though  in  spring,  when  tbcycrrtaintf 
are  more  viok-nt,  thev  no  doubt  come  from  the  \.E.,  as  in  the  dacit 
of  Lop.  Anyway,  tne  arrangement  of  the  sand  here  "  ances  per> 
furtly  with  Ihe  Uw  bid  down  by  PoIanin,thatin  theba^ns  H  Ccnnl 
AMa  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  greater  mass  on  the  aoutb,  all  akai 


modetline  on  an  extraordinarily  energetic  and  well  developed  xalb 
the  results  corrcspomling  to  the  jartbnga  and  the  wiud  uodii 
gullies  of  the  detert  of  Lop.  Both  sets  of  phenomena  lie  panU 
to  one  another;  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  winds  which  preni 
in  the  two  deserts  are  the  same.  Next  comes,  sharply  dcmaicattd 
from  the  zone  it[«t  described,  a  more  or  lesa  thin  kamish  strpfC 
growing  on  level  ground;  and  this  In  turn  is  followed  by  anotha'  wy 

narrow  belt  of  saml.  immediatelv  south  of  Achik-kuilulL  

Finally  in  the  extreme  north  we  have  the  characlcristtc  and  diarp^ 
defined  belt  of  kamish  steppe,  stretching  from  E.N.E.  to  W5.W. 
and  bounded  on  N.  and  S-  by  high,  sharp-cut  cby  terraces.  .  ■  < 
At  the  points  where  we  measured  them  tbe  northern  terrace  «** 
113  ft.  nigh  and  the  southern  B5I  ft.  .  .  .  Both  terrace*  bdoagje 
the  Kamc  ^vrl,  and  would  appear  to  correspond  totfae  aboteliiieiala 
big  bay  of  the  last  survivin),'  remnant  of  the  Central  Aatan  Mcdiicr 
ranean.  At  thc>oint  where  I  croswd  it  tbedcp(esaioa«aa6lo7& 
If  ide,  and  thus  resembled  a  flat  valley  or  immense  riwr'bcJ.'' 


>  Quoted  in  Sven  Hedin,  Stintifie  JCnalU,  u.  499. 
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theipweoetwcco  theTian-than  system  on  the  N.  and  the  Nan-tlun 
Mountaint  oa.  the  &.,»iid  ii  connected  on  ibe  VV.  with  th»  di'wrtoF 
Lop.  The  dautc  account  i>  that  or  Przhcvalskv.  who  i:ro~>.rtJ  ih« 
^«nfiomH*mi(orKbaiTu)toSu-chaw(not  Sa-cliow)in  lIk  Mjiinmf 
•(1879.  lathe  middle  this  desert  risCB  into  a  va^l  •.wcrllm,:.  So  ni, 
•trom,  which  Peaches  an  avetaac  elevation  of  5000(1.  and  a  nuMinuiii 
cfevitum  of  S^oo  ft.  On  its  nurtlicrn  anil  soulhi-rn  bunkrs  il  il 
overtopped  by  two  diviaonsof  the  Bty-f-in  (  ^  i'e-=lianl  Moimt.iinjs 
Mitlwr  U  which  attains  any  erc^t  rel.iiivt  aUitude.  Beitscvn  tlie' 
dortiKni  divUion  and  the  K.itlyk-tagli  range  or  E.  Tian-&han 
intemnna  KHnewhat  undulating  larivn  plain,  3900  ft.  in  altitud* 
and  40  m.  from  H.  to  S.,  doping  downwards  from  both  N.  and  S, 
towardi  the  middle,  where  lies  the  oa^isof  Hand  ( j8oq fc^^^gjyijajly 
(mm  the  Muthem  division  of  the  Bcy-«aaa  secjukd  pfatn JBppjMM , 
(or  1000  ft.  to  ttie  valley  of  the  river  Buluniir  or  Su-U-no,  iMaii 
coaiMOUtof  Chinotfromtheaouth  aideof  the  Great  Wall,  and  finally 
cmpliH  itadf  tnta  tlie  lain  of  Kabchi  or  Kara-nor.  Krum  iht 
BoTuiuir  the  aame  plain  continues  southv'ards  at  a  level  of  3700  f  l. 
to  the  foot  of  tlw  Natt-shan  Mountains.  The  total  breadth  of  the 
dnert  from  N.  to  S.  is  here  100  m.  Its  general  t^aOKt^Uthat  of  an 
aadubtiilK  |4sin,  dotted  over  with  occauonal  elevatioBs  of  elay. 
wtiich  present  the  appoaranco  of  nails,  table- topped  mound*  anil 
broken  tower*  [jarda'i^O.  iIk-  smf-ice  ''f  the  plain  lieinR  slrtnn uiili 
(ravel  and  abf  ilutcly  cK-^liiuli-  ,.f  Vi-ii^  tation.  (leiier.illy  ■■po:il,irii!, 
the  Bey-saa  ransrs  ronsiit  of  i?obiod  liills  or  pr'.Lip-;  of  liills  nf  low 
native  elevatiiiii  (mo  to  300  It.),  scattered  wiih')u(  any  n-g.ird  ii> 
Older  over  the  .-irch  of  the  swelling.  Thcynowlure  ti^i'  iiiii>  wdl- 
defiacdpeaks.  Their  a\is  rnns  from  W.S.W.  to  K.N. E.  But  whcreai. 
Prrtiev-alsfcy  aii'l  S\(  n  U^-Vm  LLHi-iLltr  them  to  be  a  cominuatioa  o[. 
ihe  Knnik-tatli.  yhmv.:h  ib"  l.iin  r  rcg.ird'^  them  as  Kpafatcd  fron 
Ae  Kuruk-tatU  l>>  a  »i  II m  <rked  bay  of  the  (omier  Centnl  AUaa 
Mediterranean  < I.op-nor),  I mtcrer dccbrea thcy area ceotin^atloa 
of  the  Chal-tu.li  The  sAilling  Or  nnduUting  plaiB  betwetn  these 
two  ranges  of  the  [!>-y-san  meamrcs  about  70  m.  acroas  ana  11 
iravcmd  by  scveral  stretches  of  high  Eround  having  generally  aa 
<atf-wea  cfircCtioa.'  Flttletw,  who  cro-.^'l  ihi;  ■i.nme  desert  twenty 
wan  after  IVzbavatsky,  aEiw*  ecncrally  in  hi;,  description  of  it, 
Ut  rapplemoiti  the  account  of  the  laitcr  exiilurtr  with  several 
lerticulan.  Ho  olmerve;  that  the  ranges  in  thU  p.irt  of  the  Cola 
an  mncfa  worn  down  and  nailed,  like  the  Kuruk-Litrh  f.itther  we'^l 
andthetablelandsof  S  L:,  MonRoli.i  drther  c,iM  ,  throui^h  ihc  tffeeti 
of  ceotury^long  in^oljilicm,  wind  ctosi'in,  Kre.ir  and  sudden  changci 
of  temperatttre,  chmiiral  action  and  txT-jsioiul  w.iter  eiosion. 
Vast  area*  towards  the  N,  ..•on>i;il  of  .x[ianf*^  of  ^entlv  slnpinK  (at 
a  mean  slope  bf  3")  ckiv.  imrmiinyUd  ulih  i;.,im-I.  He  out 
abo  that  tha  (rcateal  arruniiiLitlijn-  nf  ;i.inr|  and  ollii-r  pr.iiliicls  if 
Mfial  denudaeion  do  not  occur  in  llic  deepest  parts  of  the  di-pre&sioni 
butat  the  outlets  of  the  valleys  and  glens,  arid  along  the  foot  ol  the 
nnges  wfakh  flank  the  tleprcssions  on  the  S,  Wherever  water  ba* 
becR,  desert  K-rub  it  found,  such  as  tamarisks,  Dodartia  crit^mu, 
Apitfhyltiim  eobuum.  Cailieeitium  sianex,  and  LjtiiUH  mtenittm, 
but  ail  with  ttidr  roots  elevated  on  little  raouiuls  in  the  same  way 
a*  the  tamarialu  Erow  in  the  Takla-makan  and  dcaert  ot  LMk 

Farther  eaat.M*HLK]iocntial  Mon^^olia,  thcrdationatsaycFutterei, 
■RtbciaaMaiCilang  w  route.excrpC  ibat  the  ranges 

have  lower  ahdOfMOer  crests,  and  the  detached  hilla  arc  more 
denuded  and  more  dls!nt«En ted.  lietween  the  ranee*  occur  broad. 
Eat.  cauldron- ^hapod  vallcya  and  basins,  almost  deatltute  of  life 
except  tor  a  few  urea  and  a  few  Ijirds,  such  as  the  crow  and  the 
ph^nt,  and  with  scanty  vcgei.Tii.in,  but  no  Rrcat  accumulations 
ef  drilt-sand.  The  rotl.^  ni:.-  Hwnly  v.i.at'icri.d  on  Ihc  HJrf.u-c.  a 
thicklayarot  the  coarser  ii^i.Jit' Is  ..f  ilenuilation  cu  t  is  the  tbi  cMrii 
and  climbs  a  giKx!  way  up  ihc  lUnks  uf  the  niciuniaiii  r.ingcs.  bui  all 
the  finer  material,  =,ini(.ind  clay  hasbccn  blown  away  j>.ir  ily  S.t.  inta 
Orios.partly  into  the  ChineK^  provinces  of  Shcn-ai  and  ^^han-5i,«I1ete 
itbdepOEltcidasli>eis,aiid  p-irily  W.,  where  it  chokes  all  the  souihcra 
parts  of  the  bksin  of  theTaiim.  In  these  central  parts  of  the  Gobi, 
as  ittdeed  in  all  other  pans  except  the  desert  of  Lop  and  Ordos,  the 
invailing  winds  blow  from  the  W.  and  N.W.  These  winds  are  warm 
lDtDnimcr,aiid  it  istbey  which  in  the  desert  of  llami  bring  Ihc  fn  rrs 
■iRlstoniis  or  btirqns.  The  wind  docs  blow  also  from  the  N.l^.,  tmt 
iln  Iben  coM  aiicl  often  brings  snow,  though  it  speedily  clears  tlie 
■iraf  the  everlasting  dust  haic.  In  summer  great  heat  is  encountered 
beraon  the  relaUvcly  tow  (looo-ifioo  ft.),  gravelly  expanses  (jm) 
CD  the  N.  and  00  those  of  the  S.  (4000-5000  ft.) ;  but  on  the  higher 
lireUing  between,  which  in  the  Pc-jlian  ranges^  ascends  to  7550  It., 
AereisRmtCMldcvcn  in  summer,  and  .i  wide  daily  rangeol  tempi  r.\- 
tare.  Above  the  broad  and  deep  arcumulaiiotis  of  tSe  prodm  <t 
deninfatkm  wliich  have  been  brDUght  down  bv  the  rivers  from  the 
Tiaa-«fcan  rao;.:''s  (eg.  the  Karlyk-tagh)  on  the  N.  and  from  the  Nan- 
thanon  Ihc  S.,  and  have  filled  up  the  cauldron-shaped  valleys,  thcrs 
liMS  s  broM  BWelling,  built  up  of  Etai'l''^  rocks,  crystalline  schisis 
and  IIM [■■nqilWi  il  sedimentary  rocks  ol  both  Archaic  and  Palai.iv 
aoie  a(a.  all  pMtly  folded  and  tilted  up.  and  shol  through  with 
BiiMrom  bniptions  of  vnlcanic  rocks,  predominantly  porphyritic 
•addMtic.  Onihisswellingrisefoufinoreartcss  parallel  motintain 


MBge«  of  tbe.PMhtn  ;Qratm.  toiMhcr  with  a  fifth  ch^d  of  hilb 
farilicr  5.,  all  having  a  strike  from  W.N.W.  to  E.NX.  The  lann 
farthest  N.  rises  to  looo  ft.  abova  the  dcoert  and  7550  ft  above 
sea-level,  the  next  two  ranges  reach  1300  ft.  above  the  general  level 
of  the  desert,  and  the  range  farthest  south  1475  ft.  or  an  absolute 
alritude  of  7100  ft-,  while  the  filth  chain  of  hula  does  not  exceed 
650  ft.  in  relative  elevation.  All  theae  ranges  decrease  in  altitude 
from  W.  to  E.  In  the  depressions  which  botder  the  Pe-shan  swetling 
on  N.  and  S.  are  found  the  sedimentary  deposit*  of  the  Tertiary 
sea  of  the  Han-hai:  but  no  traces  of  tboee  depooits  have  been  found 
on  the  iwdling  itself  at  altitudes  of  SOOD  to  sno  ft  Hence,  Futterer 
Infer*,  in  nccni  geological  times  no  urge  sea  naa  ocxu^ed  the  central 

BrtoftlicGobL  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  from  a  oand  of  nomad 
ongolsj  tlus  region  of  the  Pc-shan  swelling  ii  entirely  uninhabited.* 
Add  yet  it  was  from  tlgia  very  region,  aversG.  £.  Grum^Gnhiroailo, 
that  the  Yue-chi,  a  nomad  race  akin  to  the  Tibetans,  proceeded 
when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  and  century  B.C.,  they  moved 
westwards  and  settled  near  Lake  Issyk-kul ;  antl  from  here  proceeded 
also  the  Sbaoshanij  or  people  who  some  two  thousand  years  agtt 
founded  the  state  of  Shanshan  or  LoQ-lan,  ruins  of  the  chief  town  of 
which  Sven  Hedin  discovered  in  ttw  desert  of  Lop  in  1901.  Here, 
says  the  Russian  explorer,  the  Hun*  gathmd  strength,  as  also  did 
the  Tukiu  (Turks)  in  the  6tb  century,  and  the  Uighur  tribes  and  the 
nilcr*  of  the  T^ngut  kingdom.  But  after  Jenghiz  Khan  In  the  isth 
century  drew  away  the  peoples  of  this  region,  and  do  others  came 
to  take  their  place,  the  country  went  out  of  cultivation  and  eventu- 
ally became  Uie  barren  desert  it  now  is.' 
Ala-fkaH. — This  diviston  erf  the  great  desert,  known  also  as  the 


frrnn  the  Chinese  pravloce  of  Kan-sah  by  the  narrow  rocky  chain 
irfLung-shan  (Ala-shan),  10,500  to  1 1,600  It.  in  altitude.  It  belong 
to  the  mkidle  basin  of  the  three  great  depressions  into  which  Potamn 
divide*  the  Gobi  as  a  whole.  "  ToiMgrajihtcallv."  says  Pnhevalsky, 
"  it  is  a  perfectly  level  plain,  which  in  airprobaSility  once  formed  the 
bed  of  alingc  lake  or  inland  sea."  The  data  upon  which  he  base*  this 
coBcluskm  are  the  level  area  of  tire  t«gion  aa  a  whole,  the  hard  saline 
clay  and  the  amd-strewn  surface,  and  lastly  the  aalt  lakn  whicA 
occupy  its  lowest  parts.  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  bare  sands;  in  some  places  they  continue  so  -far  wtlbout 
a  break  that  the  Mons^  call  them  Tyngbeti  (f.(.  afey).  Theae  vast 
expanse*  are  abeolHtety  waterless,  nor  do  any  oaae*  relieve  the  un- 
broken stretdMS  of  yellow  nnd  which  alternate  with  equally  vast 
areas  of  saline  day  or,  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountaina,  with  Darren 
shingle  Although  on  the  whole  a  level  country  with  a  general 
altitude  of  3300  to  joim  ft,,  this  aectioa,  like  most  other  parts  at  tbo 
Gobi,  iscmwned  by  a  chequated  oetwosk  of  hills  and  brokm  raises 
going  np  1000  (l  higher.  The  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
varieticsaffaubcsandadatenkiadaofgraaae*,  the  moat  canaplnaaa 
being  saaaul  and  Atriophyllam  (sMchm*  (a  grass).  The  otbera 
include  prickly  convolvulus,  field  wormwood,  acacia,  Intia  amm» 
fUla,  Sophcra  fiatutmu,  Ctnt^nUm  Amwiani,  Petamm  and 
ilsfracolni,  but  all  dwarfed,  deformed  and  starved.  Thefaunn 
consist*  of  little  else  except  antelope*,  the  wolf,  fos,  bare,  hedge* 
hog,  marten,  nuincmu*  uzards  and  a  few  biras,  <,g.  the  sand- 
grouse,  lark,  stonccbai,  sparrow,  crane,  Podoeet  Heiidernmi,  Ottterj* 
albitula  and  CaUrila  triftaU,*  The  oaly  human  Inhabitants  c< 
Ala-shan  are  the  Totgod  Mongols;  , 

Ordox. — East  of  the  desert  of  Ala-stian.  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  Hwaag-ho,  is  the  desert  of  Otdot  or  Ho-tau,  "a  level 
steppe,  jiartly  bordered  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is  altogether  sandy 
or  a  mixture  of  clay  ana  sand,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture.  Tm 
absolqte  height  of  this  country  is  between  SfKO  and  A$oo  It.,  so  that 
Ordos  forms  an  intermediate  step  in  the  descent  to  China  from  the 
Gobi,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  mountain  range*  lying  ob 
the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river,"*  Towaid*  the 
sou  th  Ordos  rise*  to  an  altitude  of  over  5000  f L,  and  lit  the  W.|  aloog 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hwang-bo,  the  Arbus  or  Arfaiso  Mountain*, 
which  overtop  the  steppe  by  some  3000  ft.,  serve  to  link  the  Ala>*haa 
Mountains  with  the  In-shan.  The  northern  port  of  the  great  loof 
of  the  river  is  filled  with  the  sands  of  Kuiupchi.a  succession  of  dune«t 

10  to  50  ft,  high.  Amongst  them  in  scattered  patches  grow  the  shtuD 
ledyiaruM  and  the  tree*  CaUiionium  Tragopymm  and  Putmtium 
eonaUum.  In  some  place*  these  sand-dunes  approach  close  to  the 
great  river,  In  other*  they  arc  parted  from  it  by  a  bell  of  sand, 
intermingled  with  clay,  which  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment, 
50  ft  and  in  some  tocaliries  100  ft.  above  the  river.  This  belt  1* 
studded  with  little  mounds  {7  to  10  ft  high),  mostly  overgrown  with 
wormwood  {Arlemitia  eampittrU)  and  the  Siberian  pea-ltce  (Coro- 
piiM);  and  here  too  grows  one  of  the  most  ehaiacterlitic  j^nta 
of  Ofdos,  the  Bciuarice  ffiot  {Slyejrrkisd  vaitiuis).  Eventually 


■  Pizhevalsky,  /s  Zawna  titm  Btm  STiM  h  Vmhmya  *  Pohwalsky,  ifanHtM(Eng.  tiB»  ad.  by  Sir  H.  Yuk). 
3Ub&fStM,^ttf*'-  '.'L-^  ';■■-<.  »'       1    ■Pnhevabky.ff.  (iLp.  18^ 


■  Fattarcr.  Dunk  Aikm,  L  pp.  tiA-Mil. 

■  G,  E.  Grum'CreUraailo,  OpUaxit  PtUakettfija  w  SepaMy 

Kitai,  ii.  p.  127. 

*lta  seed*  are  pounded  by  the  Mrasol*  toflonrud  mixed  wMk 
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Adiil  by  the  bed*  oi  dry  watenuune*.  while  thu  level  K(iQcei 
ttiLfn  »re  studded  with  little  mounds  (3  lu  6  ft  high). 


'^^fiins-m  Mnuntainn.  The  In-shcin  Mountains,  which  stretch 
10  IIJ*  E.,  have  a  wild  Alpine  rh^iiacter  and  are  <ti»- 


ttc^  frotn  other  mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  Mongulia  by  an 
It  rtc*  ol  lioth  water  ami  vegetation.  In  one  of  their  cuhsiiiuent 

at---  X  he  hold  Munni-ula,  70  m.  long  and  ncjrly  30  m.  wide,  they 

rai»»J*''^"t- legation*  of  7500  to  «soo  ft.,  and  have  rteep  ffanki,  ulashit] 
■  *\^^  sB*^  gorge*  and  lurruw  elcnv    Fore»w  begin  on  them  ai 
wirfa  and  wild  flowers  grow  in  px-at  profiulon  and  variei);  m 

Sjoo  thouKh  with  a  sirikinj;  lack  of  brillancy  in  •.-ulouring. 

Ki'Q  «^(ne  border  ranee  there  is  alHi  a  murh  (trvaier  abundacce 

In  t  ^  '    f^t^iy  or  amnMl  life,  esfiecially  amonsu  the  avifauna, 
and  r'  *•  Giiht. — Here  the  surface  is  extremely  diversifk-d,  although 

*  r-M:  *V3  great  differencf  s  in  vermal  vlevailon.  Bctwctn  L'raa 
(hefur  ^  nd  i<>;*E.}and  thelitilebkcoriren-dul>n«u-nf(r(i)i''5i>'E. 

^'^^ ^  i    J,  5'  N  )  the  !<urfacc  \*  greatty  eroded,  and  con'>i«l>  of  broad 
^r>.  ^>>'J'>*  ^'"i  basini  leparaicd  by  group*  of  flat-topiied 
ol  iclativi'ly  low  ckvalion  (500  to  boo  ft.),  through 
ft_  haic  TixVi  iTiip  out  as  iTag*  and  isolated  rugged  masiea. 
.f  ^  of  the  diprensions  he  mi>stly  between         and  ft. 
—        __-a-'<^**'-    Farther  louih,  between  Ircn-dubasu-nur  and  the 
a?  eomei  «  region  of  broad  tablelands  alternating  with 

^SAS  '-  n*.  the  latter  ranpng  at  aliiludvi  of  3300  to  3(100  ft.  and 
"      -»%^Z~t-r  at  350"  to  4000  fi.  The  slujies  of  the  iiLitc.iu>  an-  morv 


JPJ  F^-m^  ^tC^P-       are  tomctimes  ptnetnied  by  "  tiays  "  of  the  low- 
^  _-V*  the  bordci-rangi'  of  the  Khiniian  is  approached  ihv 

T,_^m  "lieadily  riHis  up  to  4500  fi.  Ami  ihen  to  5350  ft.  Here 

■'Jl  ^  ^"^'^^^ frequently  fill  the  dtptessidns,  though  ihe  water  in  them 
P**!       ^"^^^1  ly  "I'      bnckiah.  And  LHjth  here,  anii  fut  200  ta.  Mjuih 
^•P'"^^^  ftjm^arcfrtnuent.anittrassKrowanHWCiirlcwabund.inily. 

'  tiowever.  lhruu|{h  all  the  eentr.il  p,ins,  until  the  bordering 
tlLr^  '11*  af«'*»thed.  an  uiter  uUemc  of  trct^and  shrubs.  Clay 
►■^^t  -  ,  .ift  the  preili<minant  fiirnkilions.  ihe  waietcouiwH,  ebpni- 
•'r  Bonh.heinit  frenuenily  cxtavaied  6  to8  II.  ih-ep.  iind  in 

tf*^    ^  in  the  flat,  dry  valleyi  or  deprcuiont  l.iriher  koulh 

15  to  JO  ft.  tnick,  are  nxpa^-A.    West  ol  the  rnuie 
«J  tP  Kalgan  the  country  preM-nu  approximaii-ly  the  same 

L         ^tum>  except  that  the  mouniaink  are  not  mi  irregularly 
^"^Zir-at     '  '  1-  rroup*  but  hatv  mure  hirnngly  defined  Mrikcs,  miiktly 
\\  N.tt.  to  E.S.,E..  anil  W.S.W.  [.>  t.N.E.   The  altiiudes 
**1     k    ■  ^-her.  thi»**     lb*  lowlands  ranging  (rum  3300  10  JfaiO  ll., 
•    'gfT    ^    .I  ;hc  ranfr*  fnun  630  to  1650  fi.liighrr.  thiMgh  m  a  lew 
•■r.'^  '..^-rahiiudesof 8000ft. ahuvc-ica-levd.  Tbeeb-vatiuns 
T'*"  .j^tf!.  it  ■  rule  form  euniinuous  ihains  Uii  make  up  a 
"     jKi-:  rtAif.t  and  groupt  riMng  from  a  cnnimon  base  and 
'      T  *  liSnnih  of  ravines,  c'lU'e*.  gtenn  *nd  hctsina. 
^-L--         ,ij«i'»(K  bx'lt  up  of  the  hiirizonial  r«l  depfr.ils  <il  |hv 
~  '  '  ,  -   uri  f  CrJii  formation  1  which  are  charai  leriMie  ol 

■u'tF  -1^  eaiicrn  Mun^iilia,  are  abieni  here  01  <i<.cur 
•    M-JT  like  ^h-ira-miiren  river,  and  are  ilien  greatly 
n^-.-r  dry  watereuurM.'!.'    Hire  tlnre  i».  however, 
"•    ...  ■.:i-r       *ireamj.  no  lakes,  no  Weill.  And  pretipita- 
"  I  .  ^         T\e  prrvailin^  winds  bio*  Irom  the  VV  and 
I..      ''■"S  ovcrh.TnK'i  the  C"uniry  as  in  the  1akla- 
,  "  Lt'p.   (."ha  net  eristic  o(  ihe  flora  are  wild 

••i-ii,    wcrmwood.   saxiiul.    Aifniria  Scobtn, 
„„  .    i;!-»';rt  and  rfifimn  {Liniasre^lii  i^enitnt). 
■  .■*  t'Obt  iscrijifid  b>  M'veral  trade  routes. 

•  '   II  tffc  for  ihouundt'  u(  )ears.    Among  the 
Kalian  on  li.e  frontfr  ol  China  to 
.„  jiB  Kan-suh)  tw  llami  UtQ  m.)  Irom 

•     '—rt  kwci-hwj-<heng  (or  Kuhu-khoio) 
■<  i»iir  Ldiirhaw  (in  Kun-suhJ  lu  HamL 
.  •  (In  Cxibi  ii  one     gttai  niiumek,  vma- 
•  •■■■i^.mture.  not  onlv  at  all  iMMmk  o( 
.  viii>  latmucha- U'F.).  For  inittnce, 
.       .■  iKan  i»  i7.j'p.,  ihc  January  mean 
•"■    f'-^    the  eunmek  bemg  lOO'S'  aiid 
riS       the  annual  mean  is  37*.  the 
■<>  MM  b6-j',  the  range  being  from 
■  ■^veded  minimum  01-53*  Even 

 — >i«tef  moot  down  as  low  as  -a?'. 

 njulyashijhasvq;*.  Allhiiugh 

•  **  c.  p-irts  uf  the  Gobi,  the  air 
.  —  •  1.  'ai'acteriaed  by  extreme  dryiwu, 
*  ■>«  iry  uncfjtnrml  and  «inw- 

'm  rainfall  ai  Uigaior  the  year 


Sondi  of  Ikt  GM  DtttrtL—Vfith  regard  to  the  odffa  at  (he  ■§■»« 

ol  nnd  out  of  whicb  the  dunes  and  chains  of  dum  {bmrkhaat)  an 
built  up  in  the  several  desens  ol  the  Gobi,  opiniooa  differ.  Whilt 
some  caplorers  consider  them  to  be  Ihe  product  of  mariBC.  or  at  uiv 
rate  lacuKrine,  denudation  (the  Central  Asian  MeditenMcau). 
others — and  this  is  not  only  the  more  reauHiable  view,  but  ii  it  tht 
view  which  is  gaining  most  jiround — consider  that  tbey  are  the  pro- 
duct»  of  the  aerial  denudation  of  the  bonier  (e.f  Nan-iMB. 

Kjtrlyk-iagh,  Ac),  and  more  especially  of  (be  ternbly  wasted  ranfa 
and  chains  of  hilb,  which,  like  the  gaunt  fragments  of  nonant 
skeletal  remains,  lie  littered  all  over  the  swelling  upland*  in!! 
tablelands  of  the  Gobi,  and  that  they  have  been  transponed  by  tht 
piwailing  winds  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  now  aceumubttd, 
the  winds  obeying  similar  transportation  laws  to  the  riven  .ind 
streams  which  carry  dmn  mliiReni  in  inotster  pans  of  the  werU. 
PntaniB  pdnti  out^  that  "  there  is  a  ceruin  amount  of  nvnlariiy 
observable  in  the  distnbution  of  the  sandy  deserts  over  the  vas 
ujiUnds  ol  central  Asia.  Two  agencies  are  represented  in  the  di^ 
tributlonol  thennds,  though  what  they  reafly  are  i>  iwt  quit*  dnr; 
and  of  these  two  agencies  one  prevails  in  the  nonh-wc*t,  the  other 
in  the  south-east,  so  that  the  whole  ol  Central  Asia  may  be  dit-idtd 
into  t<H>  regions,  the  dividing  line  between  them  being  drawn  tnm 
nunh-east  to  sotith-west  from  Urgs  via  the  ca»tem  end  of  tht 
Tian-shan  to  the  city  of  Kashgar.  Nonh-west  of  this  Kae  tbe  aadr 
mai>ies  are  broken  up  into  detached  and  disconnected  areas,  and  Vt 
almost  without  cKception  heaped  up  around  the  lafces,  and  caa> 
tcquentlv  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  several  districta  in  wki^  thd 
exist.  Moreover,  we  find  also  that  these  sandy  tracts  always  OCCV 
on  the  western  or  wuth-westem  shores  ol  the  ukes:  tbia  la  the  cut 
with  the  lake*  of  Balkash,  Ala-kul,  Ebi-nor,  Ayar-oor  (or  Tdli-nor), 
Orku-nor.  Zaisan-nor,  Ulungur-nor,  Ubia-nor.  Durga-nor  aad 
Kara-itor  lying  E.  of  Kirghiz-nor.  South-east  of  the  line  tbe  atraage- 
mcnl  of  the  und  is  quite  different.  In  that  part  of  Asia  we  have 
three  gigantic  but  ditconnected  basin*.  Thefir*!,  lying  farthe*tcsn, 
is  embraced  on  the  one  side  by  tlie  ramificattoai  of  the  JCcntci  anil 
Khangai  Mountains  and  00  tne  other  by  the  ln-*b*B  Motintaiak 
The  seiond  or  middle  division  i*  containM  between  the  Alui  of  the 
Gobi  and  the  Ala-*>ian.  The  third  basin,  in  tbe  west,  lies  betMcn 
the  1'ian-*ban  and  the  border  ranges  of  western  Tibet.  ...  The 
deepest  part*  of  each  of  these  three  depresskras  occur  near  their 
nunhern  borders:  towards  their  southern  boundaries  tbey  an  al 
rflike  very  much  higher.  .  .  .  However,  the  sandy  deseru  are  aot 
found  in  the  low-Iywg  tracts  but  occur  on  the  higher  uplands  »hich 
foot  tbe  southern  mouaiain  ranges,  (be  In-shan  and  the  NaMhaa. 
Our  maps  diow  an  immcMC  expanse  of  sand  Kntth  o(  the  Tvin 
in  the  western  basin;  be^niag  ia  the  neighboufiiaod  of  tbe  dtj 
of  VarhentlVarkand),  it  extends  east  wards  past  tbe  towiu  of  Kluaa, 
Keriya  and  Cherchea  to  Sa-chow.  Along  this  Kreteh  ihcR  k  aalr 
one  fucahty  which  form*  an  exception  to  (he  rule  we  iMve  i^kUM, 
namely,  ihercgion  round  the  lakeofLop-nor.  InthmiildlefcawiAe 
wnleM  expanse  of  nand  occurs  between  the  Ediin-fol  and  the  tai«t 
of  Ala-ithan.  On  the  south  it  extend*  nearly  far  aa  a  line  dian 
through  the  towns  of  Lian-chow,  Kan-chow  and  Kao4ai  at  (he  loot 
of  the  Nan-shan;  but  on  the  south  it  does  not  approach  anytbiv 
like  VI  far  as  the  latitude  (42*  N.I  of  the  lake  ol  Ghashtun-nar.  Siil 
farther  eaA  come  the  sandy  deserts  of  Ordos,  extending  sootb- 
enstward  as  far  as  the  mounuin  range  which  separates  (Mm 
frxm  the  (ChineK)  provinces  ol  Shan-u  and  Shen-«l.  In  tbecastcn 
iM^in  drift-kand  is  encountered  between  the  district  el  L'de  ia  tht 
noiih  (44*  30'  N  )  and  tbe  foot  ol  the  In-shan  in  the  south."  1* 
two  regions,  if  not  in  three,  the  sands  have  overwhelmed  biit 
tracts  uf  once  cultivated  country,  and  even  buried  the  citie*  is 
which  men  formerly  dwelt.  These  regions  are  the  aouthera  puts 
ol  the  desert  ol  Talda-makan  (where  Sven  Hcdln  and  M.  A  St""' 
have  discovered  the  ruin*  under  the  desert  sands),  along  tht  N. 
luoi  ol  the  Nan-idun.  and  probably  in  part  (other  agencies  haviw 
helped)  in  the  north  of  the  desea  0(  Lop,  where  Sv«n  Hedia 
diicuvercd  the  rum*  of  LoQ-tan  and  of  other  towiu  or  vi^go. 
For  these  vast  ac'cumubtions  of  ssnd  arc  ctmslandy  in  movemtn; 
thoueh  (he  movement  it  slow,  it  has  nevenht^cw  been  alco- 
latvd  that  in  the  swuth  of  the  Takla-niakan  the  sand-dunes  tiavd 
bodily  at  the  rate  ol  roughly  something  like  i&oft.  in  thcconncdi 
y-'AT.  The  shape  and  arrannment  of  the  individual  nnd-duaM. 
and  of  ibtr  barfchans,  genuaUy  indicate  (rt>n  which  dircaion  tbt 
predominant  winds  blow.  On  the  windward  aide  of  the  dune  th 
sla|w  is  lung  and  gentle,  while  the  leeward  aide  ia  steep  and  In  outline 
cuncave  like  a  bone-shoe  The  ditnn  vary  in  height  fron  yi  up  to 
300  ft.,  and  in  some  placn  nount  as  it  were  upon  «ae  aaotWt 
shoulders,  and  in  some  locahties  it  is  even  nid  that  a  third  tkr  ii 
sometimes  superimposed. 

AuTnoxiTi£&.— Sec  N.  M.  Prahcvalsky,  UmitM:  He  Tests' 
Country.  »<.  (Eng.  trans.,  ed.  by  Sir  II.  Yule.  London,  ttjA).  tad 
From  Kittja  atrosi  ike  Turn  Shan  to  Leb  Nor  (Eng.  trans,  by  ITlllMr 
Morgan.  l.ondon,  1879):  G.  N.  Potamn.  l^mgUtltt'Titm^y* 
Okrai^  KiiajQ  i  Crnlralnoft  iionioliya,  iS84~lK86  At  t' 

M.  V.  Pjevlsov,  Sktlih  oj  a  Jeurnry  lo  Mmtalia  (in  Russian,  Owtk 


'In  TMgiaik^-Tibfltkitya  Oktatna  Kitaya  i  Cntttlm^  JfM- 
gafi^.  i.  pp.  96,  &r. 
I    ■  !xc  Sni^mrM  Cibtt  ^  Kkmn  (London,  ign). 
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IM;  C>.  G.  Grtfli^jnhlbaila,  OpismU  PnltOoMy  •  S«^»ti 
KilSi  (iSoB-iaw);  V.  A.  Obruchev,  Ctnlrtltutja  Aiiya,  Stttrnty 
KUm  •  NaH-ithan,  iSffa-iSgf  (1900-igoi);  V.  1.  Roboroviky  and 
P.  K.  Kozlov,  Trudy  EkipiiiUty  Imp.  Rmtt,  tkeg.  ObikekuSn  Pt 
Cmiratiu>y  Aiiy,  iSgj-iSoS  (1900,  ftc);  RoboMvakVi .  rratfy 
Tibemioi  Ekspiiiltiy.  iSSffiSgo;  Svea  Hedin,  JUmlu 
M  «  Jaivnty  in  CenlrtU  Alia,  t8M-if02  (6  vols.,  190^-1907); 
FttttcrCT,  Dyrtk  Asim  {i9Oi,ftc0:  K.  Boedanovlch,  Ceclo[ithtiktya 
/jfatfoMBiyii  B  Voslofknem  Ttrluita»t  and  Trudiy  Tibtlikny  Eisft- 
auij,  iSSQ-iSpo;  L.  von  hoety,  DU  wifienuhafdkken  Ergtbniist 
JIM  ICtue  del  Crafen  S^lcfunyi  in  Oitasien.  iSjy-iSSo  (i88j);  Ney 
BliU,  in  Journ.  Key.  Cruj.  Six.  (1873);  C.  W.  CnmpbiU's  -  I 
in  Mongolia, ■'  in  Cti'^ruphii^U  Journal  {Nov,  1901);  PozJnicvym, 
JfonFf/fii  am!  Iht  .'./lUi^'ii/i  Russbn,  St  Petersburg,  1897  Ar.j; 
Dttiikfr's  siimmar-j-  >.I  Kn7liiv's  Ijlctl  journeys  ia  La  Cfoirtiphie 

(i90t,&c};F.  voo  Kkhthofco.  China  <1877).  CJ.T.Bb.) 

MBUr,  Bni  (i82ft-igp5),  ncndi  poHtlciui,  ms  boat  u 
Aii««v^U-I<]f«,  in  the  Pu  Cabu,  on  the  >6th  ol  November 
1S1S,  and  wu  Mlucaicd  (or  ihc  law.  Under  the  Second  Empire, 
ht  fedpad  to  found  3  Liberal  journal,  Lt  Progris  dc  la  S»mme, 
taA  is  July  1871  was  sent  by  the  dcp&nment  ol  the  Sommc  10 
Ike  NatioMi  Atscmbly,  where  he  took  his  place  oa  tin  extieme 
Irflt.  He  failed  to  Kcure  dectlon  In  187$,  but  Heart  year  was 
ntttrned  for  Amiens,  lie  held  a  minor  gowmment  ofTice  in 
187V,  and  in  188a  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Frcycinct 
cabinet.  He  was  minister  of  education,  fine  arts  and  religion  in 
Henri  Briswn's  first  cabinet  in  1885,  and  again  uiKler  Freydnet 
In  1186,  when  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  an  able 
defence  of  the  government's  education  pmposat^  Heaowbile 
Ml  extreme  independence  and  decisive  candour  bad  afiniatBd 
Mm  from  many  of  faU  party,  and  all  througb  hb  Hfe  be  was 
frequently  in  conflict  with  hii  political  associates,  from  Gambetta 
downwards.  On  the  fall  of  the  Freydnet  caUnet  in  December 
be  formed  a  caMnet  In  which  he  reserved  for  himself  the  portfolios 
sllhe  Interior  and  of  rcUflon.  TfaeCaUct  cabinet  was  unpopular 
from  ihe  outset,  and  It  was  wlifa  dllficulty  that  anybody  could 
be  found  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which  was 
finally  given  10  M.  Flourrns.  Then  canie  what  is  known  .is  ihc 
Scbnacbclc  incident,  the  arrest  OD  the  German  fionticr  of  a 
Fmch  ofliclai  named  Sdnwdxl^  vUdi  earned  Inimniie  gicite- 
■nt fn France.  F<orNnwdaysGoblclloofcnode6ntie<leailon, 
bnt  left  Ftourens,  who  stood  for  peace,  to  fight  it  out  with 
General  Boulangcr,  then  minister  of  war,  who  was  for  the 
despatch  of  an  ultimatum.  Although  he  finally  intervened  on 
tbe  side  of  Flourcns,  and  peace  was  preserved,  Ui  weakness  in 
face  of  the  Boulanglsl  propaganda  becama  ■  naliooal  danger. 
Defeated  on  the  budget  in  May  1887,  bis  government  resigned; 
bM  he  irtumcd  to  office  next  year  as  fordgn  minister  in  the 
radical  admi nisi  ration  of  Charles  Floquet.  He  was  defeated  at 
tbcpoUs  by  a  Boulangist  candidate  In  1SS9,  and  sat  in  the  senate 
fran  1891  to  1893,  when  he  returned  to  the  popular  chamber. 
In  aaociation  with  MAI.  E.  Lockroy,  Ferdinand  Sarricn  and 
P.  L.  Feyinl  he  drew  up  a  republican  programme  wUch  they 
put  iDrwaid  in  the  f^Ua  JUftMique  f/antaite.  At  the  elections 
fli  iflgA  he  was  drfcalcd,  and  ibeiwcfbrmrd  look  Uttk  part  in 
paUIc  aSian.  Ue  died  in  Faiia  OB  tbt  13th  of  September 
1905- 

MHUT,  ft  large  type  ef  drinklng-vem^  putkeUil/  me 
rtiaprd  like  a  cup,  without  handles,  and  mouiked  ob  a  thank 
■ilk  a  foot.  The  word  it  derived  from  IheO.  Fr.  goheUl,  diminu- 
tive 9i  laM,  iabea»,  which  Skeat  takes  to  be  formed  from  Low 
Lat.  tmtdlMS,  cup,  dindmillv*  of  eupa,  Ub,  caak  (sec  DaimuMO- 
Vnsus}. 

flOST.  Tbe  wMt%  (.CoMia)  are  small  flihet  readily  recogniaed 

by  their  ventrals  (tbe  fins  on  the  lower  surface  of  tbe  chest)  bring 
nnilcd  into  one  fin,  forming  a  suctorial  disk,  by  which  these  Sshci 
arc  enabled  to  attach  themselves  in  every  possible  portion  to  a 
lock  or  other  firm  substances.  They  are  essentially  coast-fishcs, 
Inhabiting  neariy  all  seas,  but  disappearing  towards  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Many  enter,  or  live  excluslvdy  in,  such 
fresh  waters  as  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Nearly  500 
different  kinds  are  known.  The  largest  Brittsb  spedcs,  Gobius 
tafito,  occuning  in  the  rock-pools  of  Cornwall,  measures  10 
in.  CMut  ^eoeti,  from  brackish  and  fresh  waten  ol  Lower 
Beagal,  b  one  of  the  vny  smaDcsi  of  fishes,  not  meamriai  ever 


i<miaimeUcs<*7lfaNs).  The  make  ate  wwOymwcbrlDballr 
odoured  than  the  fcmaki,  and  guard  the  ag^  wbith  an  often 
placed  In  a  MTt  of  nest  made  of  the  abcU  of  some  bivalve  or  of  tki 
caiapooe  of  a  crab,  wiib  tbe  cnmgdtjr  tuned  npirards  ud 


Tkli.— eWjatlni(jg*is«nb  Fig.  a.—Unlted 

Ventrab  of  Goby. 

covered  irith  nsd,  tbe  eni.b^  stuck  to  the  iniwc  surface  ot 

this  roof. 


Qosc  alScs  of  the  gobies  are  the  walking  fish  or  jumping  fish 
(Peri»f>klkalmut),  of-  which  various  spedes  are  found  in  great 


Fio.  3.—Ptri9pklkalMut  lntdrtultH, 

Dumben  on  the  mud  flats  at  the  mouths  of  riven  in  the  tropics, 
skipping  about  by  means  of  the  muscular,  scaly  base  of  tbdi 
pectoral  fins,  with  the  bead  rabed  and  bearing  a  pair  of  strongly- 
projecting  versalUe  eyes  dose  together. 

OOCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on 
the  Nien,  8  m,  S.of  Gcvcs  at  the  Junaion  of  the  railways  Cologne- 
Zevcnaar  and  Boild-Wcsd.  Pop.  (1905)  10,131.  It  has  a 
Proleslant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  manufactures  of 
brushes,  plush  goods,  dgais  and  margarine.  Id  the  middle  ages 
it  was  ibe  seat  of  a  hrge  trade  in  linen.  Goch  became  ft  town  in 
1131  ftnd  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Gdderland  and  later  to  the 
dukes  of  CIcvci. 

GOD,  the  common  Teutonic  word  for  a  personal  object  of 
religious  worship.  It  b  thus,  like  the  Or.  Mt  and  Lat.  itus, 
applied  to  alt  those  superhuman  bdnp of  the  heathen  mythologies 
who  exercise  power  over  nature  and  man  and  are  often  ideiUlficd 
with  some  particuhr  sphere  of  activity;  and  also  to  the  viable 
material  objects,  whether  an  image  of  the  supernatural  being  or  a 
tree,  pillar,  &c.  used  as  a  symbol,  an  idoL  The  word  "  god,"  00 
the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races  to  Christianity,  was 
adoplcdas  the  name  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  of  tbe  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  Nae  En^isk 
Dictionary  points  out  that  whereas  the  old  Teutonic  lype  of  the 
word  b  neuter,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  n»men,  in  the  Christian 
applications  it  becomes  masculine,  and  that  even  where  the 
earlier  neuter  form  b  still  kept,  ps  in  Goihic  and  Old  Norwegbn, 
the  construction  b  masculine.  Popular  etymology  has  connected 
the  word  with  "  good  ";  thu  b  exemplified  by  the  corruption  of 
"God  be  with  you"  into  "good-bye."  "Cod"  b  a  word 
common  to  all  Teutonic  languages.  In  Gothlclt  UGxA;  Dutch 
has  the  same  form  as  Englbb;  Danish  and  Swedish  have  Cud, 
German  CelL  According  to  the  ATew  EHglitk  Dictimary,  the' 
original  may  be  found  in  two  Aryan  roots,  both  of  the  form  gAtit, 
one  of  whidi  asenns  "  (o  invoke,"  the  otlwr  "  to  pour  "  (d,  Gr. 
X^);  tbe  last  bused  of  aahifidal  offciings.  The  word  would 
thus  mean  tbe  object  dthcr  of  religiout  invocation  or  of  rdi^ouft 
worship  by  sacrifice.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  tlw  WOfd 
might  mean  a  "  moUcn  image  "  from  the  sense  of  "  pour." 

See  Rkliciom;  lluasw  RfiLiciOMi  Tbsisv,  &c 

GODAUma,  ft  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  tbe 
Guildford  pariiamentary  division  of  Sumy,  EncJand,  34  m,  S.W. 
of  London  by  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (igoi) 
8748.  It  b  beautifully  situated  00  the  right  bank  of  the  Wey, 
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vUch  b  nivtgtbk  tlwiics  to  the  TlMin^  ud  «n  the  high  mad 
between  Lfindon  ud  PotUmouth.  Ste«p  hilla,  findy  wooded, 
enclose  the  viUey.  The  chief  public  buQdiiiip  are  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a  cnicilonB  buHding  of  miied  architecturie, 
but  principally  Early  English  and  Popendicular;  the  town-hall, 
Victoria  hall,  and  market -house,  and  a  technical  institute  and 
school  of  sdencc  and  art.  Charterbouse  School,  one  of  the 
prindpal  English  public  scboob,  originally  founded  in  1611,  waa 
.transferred  ftonf  Charteiboase  Square,  London,  to  Godalmiiw  In 
1873.  It  stands  within  grounds  9a  teres  in  extent,  half  a  mile 
bortb  of  Codaliaing,  and  consists  ol  qMdous  buildinp  in  Gothic 
st^,  with  m  chapel,  Ebniy  and  haU,  be^dea  boacding-bouses, 
masten*  bouses  and  sanatoria.  (SeeCkMnEBBOUlK.)  Godalming 
has  manufactures  of -paper,  leather,  parchment  and  hosiery,  and 
some  trade  !n  com,  malt,  barit,  hot^  and  limber;  and  the 
Baigale  stoi|e,ot  whidi  the  parish  church  fa  built,  i*  Uitl  quarried. 
11k  bbrough  b  vnder  a  mayor,  0  aldermm  and  iS  cqmidllon. 
Area,  811  acres. 

Godalming  (Codelminge)  belonged  to  King  Alfred,  and  was  a 
royal  manor  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  The  manor  belonged  to 
tlwseeafSalisbuiriQ  the  middleages,  but  reverted  to  the  crown 
la  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Godalming  was  incorporated  by 
Elizabeth  ia  1574,  when  the  borough  originated.  The  charter 
was  confirmed  by  James  I.  In  1610,  and  a  fre^  charter  was 
granted  by  Cbaries  II.  in  1666.  Ihe  borough  was  never  repre- 
sented in  paritament.  The  bishopof  Salbbuiyin  1300 received  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Mondays:  the  day  was 
altered  to  Wednesday  by  Elisabeth's  charter.  The  bishop's 
grant  included  a  fair  at  the  (cast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (19th  of 

June).  AnotherfsIratCandlemas(>ndof  February)  wasgranted 
y  Elisabeth.  The  market  b  stiB  held.  The  making  of  doth, 
IMTticuIady  Hampshire  kerseys,  was  the  staple  industry  of 
Godalming  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  began  to  decay  earty  in  the 
i}th  century  and  1^  1850  was  practically  ettinct.  At  hi  other 
cases,  iytaag  was  sabridiaiy  to  the.doth  industry.  Tanning; 
Introdttod  ia  the  15th  century,  survives.  The  present. mana- 
lacture  of  Beecy  hosiery  dates  from  the  end  of  the  iSth  century. 

60DARD,  BOUAMIN  LOOD  PAUL  (1849-1895).  French 
composer,  was  Jaom  in  Pmis,  oa  the  iSth  of  August  1S49.  He 
studed  at  the  Coaservatofri^  and  competed  the  Mx  d« 
Rome  without  success  in  1866  afid  1867.  He  began  by  puUisUng 
a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which  are  charming,  such  as  "  Je 
ne  veux  pas  d'autres  ehoscs,"  •*  Ninon,"  "  Chanson  de  Florfan," 
also  a  quantity  of  piano  pieces,  some  chamber  music,  including 
several  violin  sonatas,  &tiio  for  piano  and  strings,  a  quartet  for 
strings,  a  violin  concerto  and  a  second  work  of  the  same  kind 
entitled  "  Concerto  Romsntique."  Godard's  chance  arrived  In 
■the  year  1878,  when  with  his  dramatic  cantata,  Le  Tatu,  be  shared 
with  H.  Tbfodore  Dubob  the  honour  of  winning  the  musical 
coBipetilion  instituted  by  the  dty  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
witil  hb  death  Godatd  compcned  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
works,  induding  fonr  operas,  Ptdro  it  Zi^mta,  produced  at 
Antwerp  in  1884;  Jocttyn,  ^ven  in  Paris  at  the  TMttre  du 
Chlteau  d'Ean,  in  18S8;  Danle^  pbycd  at  the  Op^ra  Comlqtie 
two  years  Later;  and  La  Vivandiirt,  left  unfinished  and  partly 
■cored  by  another  hand.  This  last  work  was  heard  at  the  OpCra 
Comiquc  in  1895,  and  has  been  played  in  En^aad  by  the  Cari 
Rosa  Opera  Company.  Bb  other  works  Include  the  "  Symphonia 
Ugendaire,"  "  SymfAonic  gothique."  "  Diane "  and  various 
orchestra]  worits.  Godard's  productivity  was  enormous,  and  hb 
compo^ttons  arc,  fot  this  reason  only,  deddedly  unequal.  He 
was  at  his  best  in  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  has  left  many 
exquisite  songs.  Among  hb  more  amlritious  wotks  the  "  Sym- 
phonie  ligen<hire  "  may  be  singled  out  as  being  one  of  the  most 
fislincdve.  He  had  a  dcdded  IndividuaEty,  and  hb  immature 
death  at  Cannes  on  the  roth  of  January  1895  was  a  loss  to 
French  art. 

OODAVARI.  a  river  Of  central  and  western  India.  It  flows 
BcixMS  the  Deccan  tnm  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats;  its 
tMal  length  b  900  m.,  the  estimated  area  of  its  drainage  basin, 
tii.ioo  sq.  m.  Its  traditional  source  b  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
b^ind  the  vOlage  of  Trinbak  in  Nastk  diMcict,  Bombay,  whm 


the  water  rans  Into  a  reservoir  fnnn  the  Hps  of  an  btsge.  Bat 
according  to  popular  legend  it  proaeds  from  the  same  ultimate 
source  as  the  Ganges,  though  underground.  Its  course  b  gener- 
ally south-easier^.  After  passing  throu^  Nasik  dbtrict,  K 
crosses  into  the  diMninions  <^  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  Wbc* 
It  again  strikes  British  territory  it  b  joined  by  the  Pranfatta,. 
with  lu  tributaries  the  Wardhs,  the  Penganga  sad  Wainganga. 
For  aome  distance  it  flows  between  tlw  aizam's  dominions  and 
the  Upper  Godavari  district,  and  receives  thelndnvail,  tiieTal 
and  the  Sabari,  The  stream  has  here  a  channd  varying  Unm 
I  to  3  n.  ia  breadtli,  occasionally  bnAcn  by  allu^nal  iilandL 
Parallel  to  the  tiver  stretch  long  nwges  of  hills.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  Sabari  the  charlnel  begbis  to  contract.  His 
flanking  hilb  gradually  dose  In  on  both  aides,  and  (he  lesoh  u 
a  magnificent  gorgconly  looydli  wide  through  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  of  the  ddto,  about  60  m.  fnm  the  sea.  The 
faaad.of  the  ddta  b  at  the'Vflbge  of  Doiriabh««i«Bi^  when  the 
main  stream  b  Crosaed  by  the  Irrigation  anicut  The  river  has 
seven  mouths,  the  largest  being  the  Gautami  Godavaii.  Tht 
Godavari  b  regarded  as  peculiariy  sacred,  and  onoe  every  twetvi 
years  the  great  bathing  festive  caUed  PtuUur^m  b  held  oa  iu 
banks  at  Rajahmundry. 

The  upper  waters  ol  the  Godavari  are  scarcely  oiiHsOd  for 
irrigation,  bUMhe  entire  ddta  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  of 
perennial  crops  by  means  of  the  anicut  at  Dowlaishwenua, 
oonatructod  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  from  which  three  main  canib 
aredrawnoS.  Theriver channd bcrcbjl m. wide.  Theanicst 
b  a  substantial  jnasa  of  stone,  bedded  in  lime  cement,  about 
t\  BL  kmg^'  1^  ft.  broad  at  the  ban  >*  't<  lufh.  T^ 
sttean  b  thus  pent  back  so  as  to  supply  a  whune  of  3000  cubic  ft. 
of  water  per  second  during  its  low  season,  and  I3,ooq  cubic  It, 
at  time  of  flood.  The  main  canob  have  a  total  length  of  49)  m., 
Irrigating  661,000  acres,  and  all  navigaUe;  and  iheie  are  1919  n. 
of  distributary  channels.  In  1864  water-communication  was 
opened  between  tho  4dtas  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistno.  Rocky 
barriers  and  r^;nds  obstruct  navigBtioB  la  the  upper  portiM  of 
the  Godavari.  Attempts  hava  beea  Bade  to  construct  caadi 
round  these  barrieta  with  Uttla  snoocss,  aad  the  *'""t  has 
been  abandoned* 

«(BAVARI,  a  i^rict  ot  BiHU  bdb.  la  the  MttfcMit 
of  tin  Hadtas  prcddcncy.  It  was  wmodsOed  ia  1907-1908, 
when  part  of  it  waa  transferred  to  Kblaa  district.  Iu  present 
area  b  $634  sq.  m.  Its  territory  now  lies  aaainly  cast  d 
the  (lodavari  river,  induding  the  entire  ddta,  with  a  IsMi 
narrow  strip  extending  up  its  valley.  Tlie  apex  of  the  dicbff 
b  at  Dowlaishweram,  where  a  great  dam  renders  the  valen 
availal>le  for  irrigation.  Between  thu  point  and  the  coast 
there  b  a  vast  exteot  of  rice  fields.  Farther  inland,  and 
endosing  the  valley  of  the  great  river,  are  low  bills,  steep  and 
forest-dad.  The  Bortb<astem  part,  known  as  the  Agency 
tract,  b  ooGupicd  by  qnus  of  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Hie  coast  b 
low,  sandy  aad  swampy,  the  sea  veiy  dnUow,  so  that  veasdi 
aunt  lie  nearly  s  m.  bom  Cocaoada,  the  dtiet  port.  The  Ssbaii 
b  the  prindpid  tributary  of  the  Godavari  within  the  districL 
The  Godavari  often  rises  in  destructive  floods.  The  popdatioa 
of  the  present  area  in  1901  was  1,445,961.  In  the  old  district 
theincnasedaring  thelastdecadewas  11%.  The  chief  towat 
are  Cocaaada  and  RajshnMDdiir.  Thslonstsaiaof  ■natvahiB; 
coal  b  known,  and  gnphito  b  woricei.  The  populatioa  b 
prihcipally  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  prindpal  crops  bciog 
rice,  oil-sccds,  (obacco  and  sugar.  The  d^ra  known  in  EagUind 
as  Lunkas  aro  partly  made  Isosa  tobacco  grown  oa  iatUm  oc 
islaads  b  the  liver  Oedaiv*tL  Su^  (ftmi  the  juke  of  the 
palmyra  palm)  and  run  ar«  made  by  European  pBoccsstt  at 
Samalkot.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  now  at  Coca- 
aada, the  diief  seaport;  but  Rajahmundry,  at  the  bead  o(  the 
ddu,btheoIdc^HtaL  A  large  but  decreaain(  trade  b  conducted 
at  Cocanada,  rice  being  shif^ted  to  MauriUus  snd  Cqdoa,  and 
cotton  and  gil-seeds  to  EunqK.  Rlco-deanlng  mOb  have  been 
established  here  and  at  other  places.  Thie  dbtrict  b  tnvvened 
by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Coast  railway,  with  a  branch  to 
Cocaaada;  the  bon  girder,  biidfe  of  forty-two  spans  ovet  Ihs 
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Gadftnri  tint  near  lUJahmuiidnr  wu  opened  ia  1900.  There 
hagovcniincnt  college  at  lUjabmUBdiy,  with  « tnfadng  ooUcfB 
aiiacbed,  and  ui  aided  college  at  Cocanado. 

The  Godavari  dUtrict  (onned  ptn,<A  the  Andhn  diviuoii  of 
DraVida,  the  north-west  portioa  being  lubject  to  ihe  Oriua 
kinp,  and  the  soulh-wenern  beloDging  to  the  Vcogi  kingdam. 
For  centuries  it  was  the  battlefield  oa  which  various  chiefs 
fought  for  independence  witb  varying  success  till  the  be^nning 
of  tiK  16th  century,  when  ths  wbcje  cotmtiy  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  under  Hahommedan  power.  At  the  conclusion  <rf  the 
struggle  with  the  French  in  tbe  Carnattc,  Godavari  with  the 
Northern  Circars  was  conquered  by  the  En^ish,  and  finally 
ceded  by  impeiial  mmJ  in  1765.  Tba  district  was  ooostituted 
fa  iftSVi  by  the  redistribution  of  the  tenitoiy  coavrising  the 
iormer  distiicts  ol  Guntur,  Rajahmundty  and  llasulipatam, 
into  what  are  now  the  Kistni  and  Godavari  diitricts. 

Sec  11.  Morrit,  DiUria  UmmU  (1878};  Diitria  CatMar  (1906}. 

SODBFROT  (GotBontEDas),  a  French  noble  fatnOy,  which 
■umbered  among  its  members  several  distinguished  jurists  and 
Ustorians.  The  family  daimed  descent  from  Symon  Godefroy, 
wbo  was  bom  at  Uons  about  1310  and  was  lord  ol  Sapignculx 
Bear  Berry-au-bac,  now  in  the  department  of  Aisne. 

Dekib  CoDEraov  (Dionysius  Goihofredus)  (1549-1611), 
Juist,  son  of  Lfon  Godefroy,  lord  of  Guignecourt,  was  bom  In 
?aris  on  the  tTib  of  October  1549.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  de  Navarre,  and  studied  law  at  Louvain,  Cologne  and 
Heidelberg,  returning  to  Paris  in  1573.  He  embraced  ibc 
Bcfonncd  religion,  and  in  1579  left  Paris,  irime  bis  abilities  and 
OBBexions  promiied  a  briUiaat  career,  to  — fMUK  Umself  at 
Genera.  He  became  protcnor  of  law  tbcre,  received  the  Irecdom 
of  the  dty  in  rjSo,  and  in  1587  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Two  Hundred.  Henry  JV.  induced  him  to  return  to  France 
by  making  him  pand  baiUi  of  Gex,but  no  tooner  had  he  installed 
himself  than  the  town  was  sacked  and  his  library  burnt  by  the 
tcDops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  1591  he  became  profewor  of 
Roman  law  at  Strassburg,  where  be  remained  until  April  1600, 
when  in  response  to  an  invlULion  Irom  Frederick  IV.,  elector 
palatine,  he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  The  difficulties  of  his 
positina  led  to  his  return  to  Strassburg  for  a  short  time,  but  in 
November  1604  he  definitely  settled  at  Heidelberg.  He  was 
Bade  bead  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  univenity,  and  was  from 
time  to  time  employed  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  His 
lipcated  refusal  of  oilers  of  advancement  in  his  own  country 
was  due  to  his  Calvinism.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  7th  of 
September  1611,  having  left  Heidelberg  beloce  the  dty  was 
acked  by  tkeimperialtroopsin  i6>i.  His  most  inymrtant  work 
WHS  the  Cer^M  jMtis  tirilu,  ori^nally  published  at  Geneva  lb 
15S3.  which  went  through  some  twenty  editions,  the  most 
valuable  of  them  bring  thai  printed  by  the  EUcvirs  at  Amster- 
dam ia  1633  and  tbe  Lcipaig  edition  of  1740. 

Usta  o(  hi*  other  learned  work*  may  be  fuuD:!  in  Scncbicr'i  Ilitl. 
iitL  di  Ctnii*,  vol.  ti.,and  in  Ntc^ron's  iiimoiret,vo\.  xvii.  Somuof 
bis  cormpondi^ncc  with  hii  learned  friend*,  with  hi*  kiniman 
FVctidcnt  dc  Thou,  Isaac  Cauulton,  lean  Jar(|uc«  Grj'naeui  and 
Mbm,  ii  prcKfved  in  the  libraries  o(  tnc  Umiah  Museum,  of  Basel 
and  Pari*. 

His  eldest  son,  TnEoooxE  GoDEntov  (1580-1649),  was  bom 
at  Geneva  on  the  i4tb  of  July  1580.  He  abjured  Calvinbm, 
and  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  I'aris.  He  became  historiographer 
•f  France  in  1613,  and  was  employed  from  time  to  time  on 
diplMiiatie  missions.  He  was  employed  at  the  congress  of 
Manster,  where  be  remained  after  the  signing  of  peace  in  1&4S 
as  diargt  d'affures  until  his  death  on  the  jth  of  October  of  the 
sett  year.  His  most  important  work  is  le  CirimnM  it  Pnmtt 
,  .  .  (1619],  a  work  ]vhich  became  a  clastic  on  the  subject  of 
royal  cervmonial,  a^  was  ic-cditcd  by  his  son  ts  aa  enlarfed 
edition  in  1649. 

Bewdes  hli  printed  works  be  made  vast  collections  of  historical 
material  which  remains  in  MS.  and  fill*  the  greater  part  of  the 
Codelroy  collection  of  over  five  hundred  portfulio*  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute  in  Pari*.  Theie  ifere  catalogued  by  Ludovic 
Lalanne  in  tbe 
SfHI  ii  nitttin  i§  Pnm. 
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The  Mcond  «i  of  Denis,  JacQon  Gnoamv  (istr-t65>), 
Jurist,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  tbe  13th  of  September  1S87.  Be 
was  sent  to  France  in  1611,  and  studied  law  and  history  at 
Bourges  and  Paris.  He  remained  faithful  to  tbe  Colvlaist 
peisuaslon,  and  soon  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  active 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  secretaor  of  stale  from  163a  to  165O, 
and  syndic  or  chief  magistrate  in  1637,  1641,  164$  and  1649. 
He  died  on  the  13rd  of  June  1651.  In  addition  to  his  dvic  and 
politkul  work  he  leaured  on  law,  and  produced,  after  thirty 
years  of  labour.  Us  edition  of  the  Codex  TJuedottaMiis.  This 
code  formed  the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  source  of  the 
legal  systems  of  the  countries  formed  from  the  Western  Empire. 
Godefroy's  edition  was  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  Important 
notes  and  historical  comments,  and  became  a  standard  authority 
on  the  decadent  period  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  only 
printed  thirteen  years  after  his  death  under  Ihe'  care  of  his 
friend  Antolnc  Marvillc  at  Lyons  (4 vols.  1665],  and  was  reprinted 
at  Ldpzig  (6  vols.)  in  1736-1745.  Of  his  numerous  other  works 
the  most  Important  was  the  rcconstniciion  of  the  twelve  tables 
of  early  Roman  law. 

See  also  the  dictionary  of  Moreri,  Ntdiron'*  ifimoiret  (vcA.  17) 
and  a  notice  ia  tbe  BiUtdU^  unirrrullt  it  Cenht  (Dec.  1837). 

Denis  GoDEntov  (1615-1681),  eldest  son  of  Tbfodore, 
■ucceeded  hb  father  as  historiographer  of  France,  and  re-editcd 
various  chronicles  wMch  had  been  published  by  him.  He  was 
entrusted  by  Colbert  with  the  care  and  Investigation  of  the 
records  Concerning  the  Low  Countries  preserved  at  Lille,  where 
great  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  was  also  the  historian  of 
the  reigns  of  Charies  VII.  and  Charles  VIII. 

Other  members  of  the  family  who  attained  distinction  In  the 
same  branch  of  learning  were  the  two  sons  of  Denis  Godefroi — 
Denis  (1653-1719),  also  an  historian,  and  Jean,  sieur  d'Aumont 
(i656-r73i),  who  cdilcd  the  letters  of  Louis  XII.,  the  memoirs 
of  Marguerite  de  Valoli,  of  Castclnau  and  Pierre  de  I'Estoile, 
and  left  some  useful  material  for  the  history  of  IheLowCountries; 
Jean  Bapiiste  Achille  Godefroy,  sicur  dc  MaQtart  (1697-1759), 
and  Denis  Joseph  Godefroy,  sIcur  de  Maillart  (1740-1819),  ion 
and  grandson  of  Jean  (>odefroy,  who  were  txrih  oflidals  at 
Lille,  and  left  valuable  historical  documents  which  have  remained 
in  MS. 

For  further  dculli  see  Ltt  Smatdt  Ceitlrej  (Paris.  1B73)  by  the 
raangnis  de  Godefroy- Mfnilglatse,  son  of  Deus  Jewph  Godefroy. 

QOVBBIRQ.  a  spa  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prai^n  Rhine  produce, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost  opposite  K&nigswinter, 
and  4  m.  S.  of  Bonn,  on  the  railway  to  Coblenz.  It  Is  a  fashion- 
able «■■""■'  resort,  and  contains  numerous  pretty  villas,  (he 
rendencct  of  neichants  from  Odogne,  ElberfeM,  Crefeld  and 
other  Rhenish  manufacturing  centres.  It  has  an  Evangdical 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue  and  several 
educational  establishments.  Its  chalybeate  springs  annually 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  the  pump-room,  baths 
and  public  grounds  are  arranged  on  a  sumptuous  scale.  On  a 
conical  basalt  hill,  close  by,  are  the  ruins,  surmounted  hy  a 
picturesque  round  tower,  <^  Godeiberg  castle.  Built  by  Arch- 
bishop Dietrich  I.  of  Cologne  inthe  13th  century.  It  was  dcstnqrcd 
by  the  Bavarians  in  1583. 

See  Denaert,  Gaitdtrg,  ete  PtrU  ia  JUefxi  ^Sodedicrg,  1900). 

OOmr,  PRArtRIC  IADU  (1811-1900),  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Ncuchitel  on  the  isth  of  October  iBiS. 
After  studying  theology  at  NeuchAtd,  Bonn  and  BcrGn,  he  was 
in  1850  aiqiointed  professor  of  theology  at  NeuchiteL  From 
1851  to  1866  he  alio  held  a  pastorate.  In  1S73  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  free  Evangelical  Church  of  Neucbfttd,  and 
professor  in  Its  theological  faculty.  He  died  there  on  the  i9tb  ol 
October  1900.  A  conservative  scholar,  Godet  was  tbe  author 
of  some  of  tbe  most  notewMthy  French  commentaries  published 
in  recent  times. 

HiscommcntariM  are  on  the  Gospel  oT  St  John  (3  vols.,  tB63-l865; 
jrd  cd.,  tBAi-1888;  Eng.  trans.  1886,  ac);  St  Luke  (t  vols.,  1871; 
srd  ed„  IH08:  Eng.  Imns.  1875,  &e.);  the  Epittle  to  the  Romans  (1 
voU.,  1879-18B0:  and  ed.,  1M3--1890;  Eng.  trans.,  iSBo,  Ac.)t 
CorifllhiaDs  (a  wM.,  l88fr-iS87;Eng.  trans.  i886,Ae.I.  HMbWdMo. 
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worim  indnd*  ^ladte  Mfifw*  (a  vok^  1873-1874:  4tk  oL,  tBSo; 
Eng.  trao*.  1875  (.).  and  iKtvdmcliaii  am  Naiatam  TeUawttnt  (ia»  f. - 
Eog,  tno*.,  ite4,  ftc);  Lultutt  im  Dtjtnit  ^  Ai  Ckriiliam  faiA 
ifag.  tnuH.  4tli  ed.,  1900}. 

«»mT.  Sn  KDMUIID  BSBRT  (1631-1678),  English 
magistral^  and  poUtician,  younger  ion  of  ThonuLS  Codfiey 
(1586-1664),  a  member  of  ao  old  Kentish  family,  was  born  on 
the  ijrd  of  December  1611.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  entering  Gray's 
Inn  became  A  dealer  is  wood.  His  business  prospered.  He  was 
midc  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  cily  of  Westminster,  and  in 
September  t666  waa  knighted  as  a  reward  for  his  services  as 
magistrate  and  citizen  during  the  great  plague  in  Londoa;  but 
in  1669  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  days  for  instituting  the 
•rrcsl  of  the  king's  physician,  Sic  Alexander  Ftaiiei  (d.  i63i), 
who  owed  him  money.  The  tragic  evenU  in  Godfrey's  life  began 
in  September  1678  when  Titus  <tales  and  two  other  mea  appeared 
before  him  with  written  information  about  the  Popish  Flot,  and 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  During  the  mtensc 
cxdtemeot  which  followed  the  magistrate  expressed  a  fear  that 
hi%  life  was  in  danger,  but  took  00  extra  precautions  for  safety. 
On  the  nth  of  October  be  did  not  return  home  as  usu^  and  on 
the  i7tfa  hi*  body  was  found  oa  Primtow  Hill,  Hampctead. 
Medical  and  other  evidence  made  it  certain  that  he  had  been 
murdered,  and  the  excited  populace  regarded  the  deed  as  the 
work  of  the  Roman  Catholic*.  Two  committees  investigated 
the  occurrence  without  definito  mult,  but  in  December  1678 
»  certain  Hiles  Prance,  who  bad  been  arrested  for  conspiracy, 
confessed  that  he  had  shared  in  the  murder.  Accunljn;;  to 
Prance  the  deed  was  instigated  by  some  Roman  C.tiholii:  prii.  -ts, 
three  of  whom  witnessed  the  murder,  and  was  commiiied  in  the 
courtyard  of  Some  net  House,  wbeic  Godfrey  ww  stnuigled  by 
KobNt  Green,  Lawrence  Hill  and  Henry  Berry,  the  body  fadng 
afterwards  taken  to  Hampslcad.  The  tfaice  men  were  promptly 
arrested;  the  evidence  of  the  informer  William  Bt  >lloe,  atthongh 
contradictory,  was  similar  on  a  few  poinla  to  that  ol  Pcance^  and 
in  February  1679  they  were  hanged.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
some  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  story;  a  war  of  words  ensued 
between  Prance  and  others,  and  it  was  freely  asserted  that 
Godfrey  had  committed  suidde.  Later  the  falsehood  of  Prance's 
confession  wu  proved. and  Prance  ptuded  guilty  to  perjury; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Godfrey  was  murdered.  Godfrey 
was  an  exceUeot  magistrate,  and  was  very  charitable  both  in 
puUlc  and  In  private  life.  Hr  John  Pollock,  in  the  Pepisk  PJot 
(London,  1903),  confirms  the  view  that  the  three  men.  Green, 
Km  and  Berry,  were  wrongfully  executed,  and  thinks  the 
murder  was  committed  by  some  Jesuits  aided  by  Prance. 
Godfrey  was  feared  by  the  Jesuits  because  he  knew,  through 
pales,  that  on  the  34th  of  April  1678  »  Jesuit  congregation  had 
met  at  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  VoA  to  concert  pLini  for  the 
king's  murder.  He  concludes  ibus:  **  The  success  of  Godfrey's 
murder  as  a  poh'tical  move  is  indubitable.  The  duke  of  York 
was  the  pivot  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scheme  in  England,  and 
Godfrey's  death  saved  both  from  utter  ruin."  On  the  other  hand 
Sir  Alfted  Marks  in  hi*  B'to  kiOtd  Sir  B.  B.  Ctdfnyt  (1903) 
maintain*  that  suidde  was  the  cause  of  Codfr^'t  death. 

See  the  aitlde  Oatxs,  Titus,  alio  R.  Tulw,  iltmnirt  Ae  Lift 
tad  Death  tf  Sir  Bdmm^mry  Godfrey  (London,  1683);  and  G. 
Bunet.  Hitbwyt/my  Om»  Ttrnt;  Tht  ^  Charks  11.,  edited  by 
O.  Airy  (Oxford,  1900). 

GODFRBT  OP  BOUILLOI  (c.  io6»-i  100),  a  leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  was  the  aetond  son  of  Eustace  11.,  count  of  Boulogne, 
by  his  raacriage  with  Ida,  daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  II.  of 
Lower  Loiraine.  He  was  dc^gnated  by  Duke  Godfrey  as  his 
mcccssor;  but  the  empenr  Hcniy  IV.  gave  him  only  the  mark 
of  Antwerp,  in  wliich  the  lordship  of  Bouillon  was  included 
(1076).  He  fought  for  Henry,  however,  both  on  the  Ebter  and 
mtlMHege  of  Rome;  and  hewn*  invested  in  loSs  with  the  duchy 
<rf  Lower  Lormine.  Lon^ne  had  been  penetrated  by  Cluniac 
InBuences,  and  Godfrey  would  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of 
notable  piety.  Accordingly,  though  he  bad  himself  served  as 
an  imperialUt,  and  though  the  Germans  in  general  had  Bttle 
fynpatby  with  the  Cntsadera  (saftsMMtaMf . . .  (Mii  Mfnwtts), 


Godfrey,  nevertfadli^  wfactt  the  caD  OM  "  to  follnr  Chrilt.'* 
ahnost  literally  sold  all  that  he  bad,  and  foUowod.  Along  with 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin  (the  future  BaMwia  I.  of 
Jerusalem)  be  led  a  German  contingent,  some  40,000  sttong^ 
alon^"Chailemagne**n>ad,"  through  Hungary  to Cwsstaatlnople, 
starting  in  August  iegS,  and  arriving  at  Constantinople,  ^tcr 
some  dilBculties  in  Hungary,  in  November.  He  was  tbe  fint 
of  the  crusading  princes  to  arrive,  and  on  him  fed  the  duly  of 
deciding  what  the  relations  of  the  princes  to  tbe  eastern  emperor 
Alexius  were  to  be.  Eventually,  after  aeveral  disrates  and 
some  fighting,  he  did  homage  to  Alexius  b  January  ro97;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  prince*.  From  tlUs  time 
until  the  bc^nning  of  10Q9  Godfrey  appears  u  one  of  tbe 
minor  princes,  pkxlding  onwards,  and  stndily  fighting,  while 
men  fike  Bohemund  and  Raymund,  Baldwm  and  Tancrcd  were 
determining  the  coune  of  events. 

In  1099  he  came  once  more  to  tbe  front.  Tbe  maaa.of  tbe 
crusaders  became  weary  of  the  political  faetioca  wUcfa  divided 
some  of  their  leaders;  and  Godfrey,  who  was  mora  of  a  pilgrin 
than  a  poUttcian,  becomes  the  natural  representative  at  this 
feding.  He  was  thns  able  to  fores  the  rehictant  Raymund  ta 
march  southward  to  Jerusalem;  and  he  took  a  proownk 
part  in  the  siege.  Us  diviaoa  being  the  first'to  enter  wka  Ibe 
dty  was  captured.  It  was  natural  therefore  that,  wfaea  Baymuac! 
of  Provence  refused  the  oferod  dignity,  Godfrey  iboidd  be  elected 
ruler  irf  Jerusalem  Quiyai,  1099).  He  assumed  tbe  title  sot  of 
king,  but  of  "  advocate  " '  of  the  Holy  Sepukhit.  Tbe  new 
.  dignity  proved  sliU  more  oncraut  than  honmuahle;  and  dnriis 
bis  short  reign  of  a  year  Godfrcar  had  to  coBbat  the  Arabs  cf 
E^t,  and  the  oppoaUion  of  Raymund  sad  the  patiiaid 
Dagobcrt.  He  was  successful  in  repelling  tbe  Egyptian  attack 
at  the  battle  of  Aacalon  (August  1099);  but  tie  failed,  owing  ta 
Raymund'a  obstinaqr  and  greed,  toaequiieihe  town  of  Aacida« 
after  tbe  battle.  Left  ak>Oe,  at  the  end  ol  the  anluma,  witk  aa 
anoy  of  some  »oa  n«a,  Godfi«gr  was  yet  able,  in  tbe  spring  ei 
tioo,  probably  whh  the  aid  of  new  ptlgifma,  to  exact  tribute 
fromtownslikcAae,  AscakmiArsuf  andCaeaaiea.  But  already, 
at  the  end  of  1099  Dogobert,  archbtshop  of  Pisa,  bad  beea 
substituted  as  patriarch  for  Atnidf  (who  had  been  acting  as  wiatr> 
by  the  influence  of  B^emund;  and-  Dagofaart,  w4Mae  vnsd 
Godfrey  lad  at  once  pioasly  acknowledged  binaelf ,  aeema  to 
have  forced  him  to  aa  apeement  In  April  irao,  by  which  he 
ptomiscd  Jerusalem  and  Jafia  to  the  patriarch,  in  case  he  ahoold 
acquire  ia  their  place  Cairo  or  some  other  town,  or  should  dia 
without  issue.  Thus  were  tbe  foundations  of  a  theocracy  laid 
in  Jerusalem;  and  iriiea  Godfrey  died  Qvif  iio^  ha  lelt  the 
question  to  he  deddcd,  irtietber  a  theocracy  «r  a  rowarrhr 
^uld  be  the  govemnent  of  the  Hdy  Land. 

Because  he  had  been  the  fint  ruler  in  Jerasalem  Godfrey 
was  idolixed  in  later  saga.  He  was  depicted  as  tbe  leader  ol 
the  crusades,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  Icgisfaitor  who-  laid 
down  the  assizes  of  JeraOlon.  He  waa  none  of  these  tbinp. 
Bohemund  was  the  leader  of  Ibe  crusades;  Baldwin  was  first 
king;  the  assizes  were  the  result  of  a  gradual  developmenL 
In  still  other  ways  was  the  figure  of  Godfrey  idcaliied  by  the 
graUful  tradition  of  later  days;  but  in  reality  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  quiet,  pious,  hud-fighting  knight,  who  waa  doaea 
to  rule  in  Jemsalan  because  be  had  no  dangenv*  qualities, 
and  no  obvious  defects. 

LiTSiATiiaa.— The  nanarive  of  Albert  of  Ala  mar  be  retard 
ai  presenting  the  Uithariniian  point  of  view,  as  tbe  Gu(o  ptwnis 
ihe  Norman,  and  Raymund  of  Agilcs  the  Provencal.  Tbe  career 
of  Godfrey  ha*  been  discussed  In  inodern  time*  by  R.  Rdhrkht. 
Pit  Dtuttciim  im  keOitftt  Londt.  Band  ii.,  and  CucMchfi  dci  ertttm 
Krmmtu,  putim  (laarfmicfc.  1901).  (E.  Bm.) 

Remantts. — Godfrey  was  (he  prlncfpal  hero  tit  two  French 

ekansoiu  dt  gesle  dealing  with  the  Crusade,  the  Ckanim  d'A  atwcA* 
{eil.  P.  Paris,  1  vols.,  184B)  and  tbe  CkamjoH  4a  Jintoltm  (ed, 
C.  Hippcau,  t868),  and  other  poems,  containing  less  historical 

'  An  "  advocate  "  was  a  byman  who  had  been  invested  with  part 
of  an  ecclesiastic  estate,  on  conditbn  that  he  defended  the  rest,  aad 
exetciaed  the  blood-ban  in  lieu  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  ewMt  (see 
Anvoura^  sec  ddMcaia*  acduisf ), 
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Biteriil.  vm  Mibacqneiitly  added.  In  irfdilion  lbs  iMrentage 
jml  cmrly  exploits  o(  Godlfcy  were  nade  the  Mibject  of  legend. 
Hii  grandratbei  wu  Hid  to  be  Ilclias,  knight  o(  the  Swan,  one 
of  the  bnxhen  whose  advenlum  are  well  known,  tlwugh  with 
Mine  variatioa,  in  ibc  familiar  fairytale  of  "Tbe  Seven  Swam," 
HcUu,  drawn  1^  ilw  swan,  one  day  discoibarked  at  Nijmwmvn, 
and  recooqucnd  her  territory  for  the  ducbeas  of  Bouillon. 
Marrying  her  daughter  he  exacted  a  promiie  that  his  wife  should 
not  inquire  into  hb  origin.  The  tale,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Lohengrin  legend,  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  Cupid  and 
Psyche  namiivcs.    See  LoHCNCKtH. 

£<c«  dl*o  C.  Hippeau,  L*  Chnalitr  au  typu  (Paris,  a  vob..  1874- 
iRy;^:  H.  Pinonnciu,  Le  CyiU  it  la  croiiadt  tt  ta  UtmiiU  dt 
BoudlM  (1S77)  1 W.  Colt  her, "  Lohengrin,"  in  Roman.  Forttk.  (vol.  v.. 
IH99>:  Hitt.  ItU.  la  Francr,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  5^4(»;  the  English 
DMuncc  of  lltlyai.  Knygblt  of  Ike  Suannt  wm  prmii-d  by  W.  Copland 
■bout  1550. 

OODFKBY  OF  VrTERBO  (e.  1196),  chronicler,  was 

probaUy  an  Italian  by  birth,  although  some  authoriiics  assert 
that  be  was  a  Saxon.  He  evidently  passed  soroe  ot  hb  early  life 
at  Viierbo,  where  abo  he  spent  his  concluding  days,  but  be  was 
educated  at  Bamberg,  fining  a  good  knowl^ge  of  Latin. 
About  1 140  he  became  cha|dain  to  the  German  king,  COnrad  til.; 
but  the  greater  part  ol  his  life  was  spent  as  secretary  (notariut) 
in  the  service  of  ihe  emperor  Frederick  1.,  who  appeals  10  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him,  and  who  employed  him  on  many 
dipluinaiic  errands.  Incessantly  occupied,  he  visited  Sicily, 
France  and  Spain,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  German  dtin,  in 
(be  emperor's  intercals,  and  was  by  his  xdt  during  several  of 
ihe  Italian  campaigns.  Both  before  and  alter  Frederick's  death 
ia  1190  he  enjoyed  (be  favour  of  his  son,  the  emperor  Hcory  VI., 
tor  whom  he  wrote  his  Spettdum  regitm,  a  work  <rf  very  h'ttte 
value.  Godfrey  also  wrote  Uemoria  tecitlontm,  or  Liber  memo- 
riaiii,  a  chronicle  dedicated  to  Henty  VI.,  which  profcsacs  to 
tccurd  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  until  1185. 
It  is  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  A  revisioa  of 
[bis  work  was  drawn  up  by  Coding  himself  as  PoMtkam,  or 
U miveruliHit  libri  fM  ekronki  apptUatatf.  Tfae  author  borrowed 
from  Otto  o(  Freising,  but  ihe  earlier  part  of  bis  chronicle  is  lull 
ol  imaginary  occurrences.  Panlhton  was  first  printed  io  1559, 
and  eatracts  from  it  are  published  by  L.  A.  Muratori  in  the 
Mtium  Ilalkatum  stri/lora,  tome  vii  (Milan,  I7>5}.  The  only 
pan  of  Godfrey's  work  which  b  valuable  it  the  Ctsia  Pridtrki  I., 
vmrs  relating  events  in  the  emperor's  career  from  115;  to  tiSo. 
Concerned  mainly  with  affairs  in  Italy,  the  poem  tells  of  the  sieges 
of  Uitan,  of  Frederick's  flight  to  Pavia  in  1167,0!  the  treaty  with 
Pope  Alexander  HI.  at  Venice,  and  of  other  stirring  episodes 
with  which  the  author  was  intimately  acquainted,  aitd  many  of 
which  be  had  witnessed.  Attached  to  the  Gesla  Fridmci  ii  the 
GttUt  HeintUi  VI.,  a  shorter  poem  which  is  often  attributed  to 
Codfrry,  although  W.  Watteobacb  and  other  autboiities  think 
k  was  not  writtn  by  bun.  Tbe  Umeri*  jemlsrsM  was  very 
popular  during  the  middle  ages,  tod  baa  been  cootlnued  Iqr 
several  writers, 

Codfiey's  works  arc  found  in  tbe  Uomimenia  Cemtmiae  iuttriea. 
Band  uii.  (lianovcr,  187a).  The  Ceita  PridnUi  1.  el  Heimrki  VI. 
is  published  separately  with  an  introduction  by  C.  Waiti  (Hanover, 
1873).  See  alio  H.ininann,<ifffrMv0ii  I^tterto  (CAttingen,  i86j), 
aad  W.  Watteobacb,  DmiUalwit  CeiekkhtiqueUt*,  Band  ii. 
(Beriin.  1S94)-  (A.  W.  H.*) 

flODHRA.  a  town  of  British  India,  admlabtrative  head- 
quaners  of  the  Faach  Mahals  district  of  Bombay,  and  also  ot 
the  Rewa  Kanths  political  agency;  situated  51  m.  N.E.  of 
Barods  on  tbe  railway  from  Anand  to  Ratlam.  Pop.  (1901) 
M,Oi  S-    It  has  a  trade  in  timber  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

QODllf,  JEAN  BAPTIfTB  ANDrC  (1817-1888),  French 
socialist,  was  bom  on  the  36tb  of  January  1817  at  Esciuch6rio 
(Aisne).  Tbe  son  of  an  artisan,  be  entered  an  iron^works  at  an 
early  age,  and  at  seventeen  ntadea  tour  of  France  as  journeyman. 
Returning  to  £Bqueb6ries  in  1837.  be  started  a  small  factory  for 
tbe  manufacture  of  castings  tor  heating-stoves.  The  business 
increased  rapidly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  railway  facilities  was 
bansfemed  10  Gum  ia  1846.  At  the  time  of  Godin'k  death  in 
18B8  tbe  annual  output  was  over  four  millions  of  franca  C£i  60,000), 
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and  in  iQofl  the  empk>y(KS  mimbefcd  over  sooo  and  tbe  ontpiA 

was  ovct  iOofieo.  An  ardent  disciple  of  Fotifier,  be  advanctd 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  disastrous  Pourierist 
experiment  of  V.  P-  Considfrant  (f.v.)  in  Texas.  He  profite<i 
however,  by  its  faihire,  and  in  1859  started  the  familitttrt  ot 
commwdty  setltemeni  of  Cuiie  on  more  careftilly  laid  pISK 
It  compiiwi.  In  additloa  to  the  workshops,  three  large  buildings, 
four  storeys  high,  capable  of  bousing  all  the  work-people,  each 
family  having  two  or  three  rooms-  Attached  to  each  building 
is  a  vast  central  court,  covered  with  a  glass  roof,  imder  which  tbe 
children  can  plaj^  in  all  weathers.  There  are  abo  cricbo, 
nurseries,  hoopiial,  refreshment  rooms  and  recreation  rooav  el 
various  kinds,  stores  for  the  purchase  of  groceries,  drapery  and 
every  necessity,  and  a  large  theatre  for  concerts  and  dramatic 
cnienainmenta.  In  1880  tbe  whole  was  turned  into  a  co.«pera- 
tive  sociely,  with  provision  by  which  it  cveniuatly  became  the 
properly  of  the  woiteis.  Id  1871  Godin  was  elected  deputy  for 
Aisne,  but  retired  in  1876  to  devote  bimaelf  to  the  management 
of  ihc/awiViitfre;  la  1883  be  was  created  a  knight  of  (he  kgio& 
of  honour. 

Godin  was  the  author  of  Solutions  tociatei  (iSti);  Le%  Sccialisttt 
tt  Ut  droitt  dit  Iratait  {1^74);  AlMlMlitt  sedale  (iSSo);  La  Bt- 

KWiow  du  Irarailrlh  riferMt  parltMenlairt  (xHSn).  St«  Bermrdot, 
Familuihe  dt  Guise  el  ion  fondaleur  (Pan*.  1887);  Fischer. 
Die  Familislirt  Godin't  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Li-itclk,  Eludt  jur  teJamUu- 
lire  de  Guilt  (Paris,  1904) ;  D.  F.  P.,  Le  FamiliiOre  ittmiirt,  rfaafcatt 
Astaft^iai^MMTMliM,  itto-iQOO  (Eng.  Iians.,  TtanUy-ti^  ytan 
4/  tp-pvlnifdnp  at  Cmke,  by  A.  WilUams,  1908}. 

OODIVA,  a  Saxon  lady,  who,  according  to  tbe  legend,  rode 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Coventry  to  gain  from  her  husband 
a  rcmbsioo  of  tbe  (w»*ssivc  toll  imposed  on  his  tenanle.  The 
story  is  that  she  was  the  beuitiftil  wife  of  Leofrie,  carl  of  Hcrcift 
and  lord  of  Coventry.  The  peajde  of  that  city  suffering  griev- 
ously under  tbe  earl's  oppressive  taxation.  Lady  Godiva  appealed 
■gain  and  again  to  her  husband,  who  obstinately  refused  to  remit 
the  tolls.  At  lasl.wearyof  her  entreaties,  he  said  be  would  grant 
her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  e4  the 
town.  Lady  Godiva  took  him  at  hb  word,  and  after  issuing  • 
proclamation  that  all  persons  should  keep  within  doors  or  shut 
their  windoivs,  sbc  rode  through,  clothed  only  in  her  long  hair. 
One  person  disobeyed  her  proclamation,  a  tailor,  ever  afterwards 
known  as  Peeping  Tom.  He  bored  a  hole  in  his  shuttcn  that  bt 
might  see  Godiva  pass,  and  is  said  to  faave  been  stnick  blind. 
Her  husband  kept  his  word  and  abolished  the  obnoxious  taxes. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  legem]  makes  Godiva  pass  through 
Coventry  market  from  one  end  to  the  other  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  attended  only  by  two  soldiers,  her  long  hair 
down  so  that  none  saw  her,  "  apparcntibus  cruribus  tamcD 
candidissirais."  This  version  is  given  in  Florei  hiiloriarum  by 
Roger  of  Wendover,  who  quoted  from  an  earlier  writer.  Tbe 
later  story,  with  its  episode  of  Peeping  Tom,  has  been  evolved 
by  later  cbronidcrs.  Whether  the  tady  Godiva  ol  this  story  is 
tbe  Godiva  or  Godgif  u  of  history  u  undecided.  That  a  lady  of 
this  name  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  i  1  th  century  n  certain, 
as  evidenced  by  several  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Slow 
charter,  the  Spalding  charter  and  the  Domesday  survey,  though 
the  spelling  of  the  name  varies  considerably.  It  would  appear 
from  Liber  Eliemii  (end  of  latfa  century)  that  she  was  a  widow 
when  Leofrie  married  her  In  1040.  In  or  about  that  year  she 
aided  in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  at  Stow,  Lincolnshire. 
In  1043  sbe  persuaded  her  husband  to  build  and  endow  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Coventry.  Her  mark,  "tfi  Ego  Godiva 
Comilissa  diu  islud  desideravi,"  was  found  on  tbe  charter  ^veD 
by  her  brother,  Tborold  of  Buckn all— sheriff  of  Lincolnshire— 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Spalding  in  1051;  and  she  is 
commemorated  as  benefactress  of  other  monasteries  at  Leo* 
minster,  Chester,  Wenlock,  Worcester  and  Evesham.  She 
probably  died  a  few  years  before  the  Domesday  survey  (10S5- 
1086),  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  porches  of  the  abbey  church. 
Dugdale  (1656)  says  that  a  window,  with  representations  o( 
Leofrie  arid  Godiva,  was  placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
about  the  time  of  Richard  II  TheGqds«*.vM««^i^^M>' 
HKiDOtatkn  at  iWt  Vtfiea&axy  lAte  ^M)aBMU&  «a  ^  V*- 
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1678  u  part  of  Coventry  fair,  wm  cetebnted  ai  intcrvkb  until 
t8i6.  From  1848  to  1S87  it  was  revived,  ud  recently  further 
Mtcmpts  have  been  made  to  popuUuixe  the  pageant.  The 
wooden  effigy  of  Peeping  Tom  which,  since  tSii,  has  looked 
out  on  the  world  from  a  house  «l  the  oorth-wcit  coroA  of 
Hertford  Street,  Coventry,  represents  a  warn  la  aimoar,  and 
was  probably  an  image  of  St  George.  It  was  icmved  from 
anoibrr  part  of  the  town  to  its  present  portion. 

aODKIH,  EDWIK  lAWRBMCB  (1831-1901),  American 
pubUciit,  was  born  in  Moyne,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  oit  the 
tad  of  October  1831.  Hb  father,  James  CodUn,  was  a  Preaby- 
letian  miniatet  and  a  joumaliit,  and  the  son,  alter  graduating 
In  1851  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  studying  law  in  London, 
was  in  1853-185$  war  correqioDdcnt  tor  the  London  Daily  Nttft 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Sevaatopol, 
fend  late  in  1856  went  to  America  and  wrote  letters  to  the  same 
jmimal,  pving  his  impressions  of  a  tour  of  the  southern  states  of 
the  American  Union.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  City,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  travelled  la  Europe  in  1860-1863, 
wrote  for  the  London  Snri  and  the  New  York  Timet  in  iS6>- 
1865,  and  in  1865  founded  In  New  York  City  the  Nation,  a 
weekly  projected  by  him  long  before,  for  which  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  gained  friends  in  Boston  and  James  Miller  McKim(i8io- 
1874)  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  Godkin  edited  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1899.  In  1881  he  sold  the  Nalion  to  the  New  York 
BteniHi  Post,  and  became  an  associate  editor  of  the  Post,  of 
which  he  was  editor-in-chief  In  1883-1899,  succeeding  Carl 
Schurz.  In  ibe  'eighties  be  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Goldwin  Smith  over  the  Irish  question.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Post  broke  with  the  Republican  pany  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  18S4,  when  Godkin's  oppoaitioa  toBUine  did  muck  to 
create  the  so-called  Mugwump  party  (see  Mucwtmp),  and  bb 
organ  become  tlioroughly  Independent,  as  was  seen  when  it 
attacked  the  Vcitezuetan  policy  of  PraaidcDt  Cleveland,  who  had 
in  to  many  ways  approximated  the  Ideal  of  the  Pmf  and  N«ti*». 
He  consistently  advocated  currency  reform,  the  gM  basb,  a  tariS 
lor  revenue  only,  and  civil  service  reform,  rendering  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  la»t  cause.  His  attacks  on  Tammany  Hall  were 
so  frequent  and  so  virulent  thai  in  1894  he  was  sued  for  Ubet 
because  of  biographical  sketches  of  certain  leaders  in  that 
organisation — cases  which  never  came  up  for  triaL  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  with  Spain  and  to  imperialism  was  able  and 
forcible.  He  retired  from  his  editorial  duties  on  the  30th  of 
December  1899,  and  sketched  his  career  io  the  Anuit  Post 
of  that  date.  Although  be  recovered  from  a  severe  apoplectic 
stroke  early  in  iQoo,  his  health  was  shattered,  and  he  died  in 
Greenway,  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  31st  of  May  1903. 
Codkin  shaped  the  lofty  and  independent  policy  of  the  Post 
tnd  the  Nation,  whkh  bad  a  small  but  influential  and  intellectual 
daas  of  readers.  But  as  editor  be  had  none  o(  the  personal 
magnelisro  uf  Greeley,  (or  instance,  and  his  superiority  to  the 
influence  oF  popular  feeling  made  Charles  Dudley  Warner  styk 
the  A'jd'tm  the  "  weekly  judgment  day."  He  was  an  economist 
of  the  school  of  Mill,  urged  the  nccesnty  of  the  absuaction 
called  "economic  man,"  and  insisted  that  loclaliMH  put  in 
practice  would  not  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  general.  In  politics  be  was  an  enemy  of  senlimcnt^Ri  and 
loose  theories  in  government.  He  poblished  A  History  of 
HiOteary,  A.D.  joo-i9so  (1856),  Cntrnmaa  (1871,  in  the 
American  Science  Series),  tUfitttions  and  CommtmU  (i8gj), 
Problrms  0/  Modfrn  D<motra(y  (1896)  and  UnforesteH  Ttndeneies 
of  Demotracy  (1898J. 

Sec  Lift  and  Ltlleri  oJE.  L.  Codkin,  edited  by  RolloOgden  (a  voIl. 
New  York,  190? )• 

GODHAIICIIESTBR,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  southern 
parliamentary  diviMon  ol  lluniingc]un<,hire,  En^and,  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Ouse,  1  m.  S.S.E.  ul  ifunlingdoo,  on  a  branch 
ol  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pup.  (1901]  3017.  It  has  a 
beautiful  Perpendicular  church  (St  Mary's)  and  an  agricultural 
trade,  with  Buur  mills.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  11  councillors.  Area,  4007  acres. 
A  Jtfiauao-Bniish  village  occupied  tlie  lite  of  Codmapchwlcr. 


The  town  {Gumtnustrt,  GomtttUn}  bdoaged  to  tbe  kiag  Wore 
the  Conquest  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  mrvcy.  In  1)13 
King  John  granted  the  manor  to  the  men  of  the  town  at  a  fee- 
farm  ti  i£i30  yearly,  and  coufirmatioB  chanen  were  granted 
by  several  suc^ediog  kings,  Richard  11.  in  ijgi-ijga  adding 
exemption  from  LoU,  pannage,  Ix.  James  I.  granted  an  in> 
corporation  charter  in  1605  under  the  title  of  baJifls.  iiriiliali 
and  commonalty,  but  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  el  1831 
the  corporation  was  changed  to  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  ti 
councillors.  Godmaochester  was  fommly  included  lot  parlia- 
mentary purposes  in  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  wbick  hai 
ceased  to  be  separately  represented  since  1885.  The  inGorpora- 
tion  charter  of  1605  recites  that  the  burgesso  are  chiefly  engagtd 
in  agriculture,  and  grants  them  a  fair,  whidl  UiU  coatinaa 
every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week. 

See  Vicloria  County  Jlislory,  Hamtintdon;  Robert  Foa.  Til 
Hiiiory  oj  Codmamchosla  (1831}. 

OODttlXtt,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  tbe  county  of  Pest 
Pitift-Solt-Kiskun,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rait  POft.  (1900) 
5875.  GfidOUS  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Hungarian  rnytl 
family,  and  the  royal  castle,  built  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  ilih 
century  by  Prince  Anton  Grtssalkovich,  was,  with  the  beanliM 
domain,  presented  by  tbe  Hungarian  nation  to  King  Ftandl 
Joseph  I.  after  the  coronation  in  1867.  In  its  park  there  are  a 
greM  number  of  stags  and  wild  boars.  CitdtillB  is  a  Icvooilc 
summer  resort  d  the  inhabitants  of  Budapest,  la  iia  viciaiiy 
ia  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  Miria-BesnyA,  with  a  te 
Franciscan  mooistcty,  which  omtains  the  tomba  of  tbe  Crawsl 
kovkh  fanily. 

QOOOVHIII.  CIDNBT  AODOLraiM.  EuL  or  (c.  164}- 
171a),  was  a  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  of  Cornwall.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  introduced  Into  the  royal  bouscbotd  by. 
Charies  II.,  with  whom  be  had  previously  become  a  favourite, 
and  he  aka  at  the  same  period  entered  the  House  ol  Commooeit 
member  for  Helston.  Allhou^  he  very  seldom  nddresred  the 
House,  and,  when  be  did  so,  only  in  the  briefest  ntanner,  he 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  chief  if  not  its  only  financial 
authority.  In  March  1679  he  was  appointed  a  nnember  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  the  September  fdHmiiiig  be  wat  pwamat 
along  with  Viscount  Hyde  (afterwards  call  of  Rodbestcr)  aal 
tbe  carl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  chief  management  ol  aBain 
Though  be  voted  for  the  Eadusion  Bill  in  1680,  be  was  continued 
in  offlce  alter  the  diimliwal  of  Sunderland,  and  in  SepteaibBr 
1684  be  was  created  Baron  GodolpbiB  of  Kialton,  and  socceedsi 
Rochester  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  After  the  accewtsa  d 
James  U.  be  was  made  chambeilain  to  the  queen,  and,  ak4 
with  Rochester  and  Sunderland,  enjoyed  the  kijag's  qwdil 
confidence.  In  1687  he  was  named  commissioner  ol  tbeueasoy- 
He  was  one  of  the  council  of  five  appointed  by  King  lams  ta 
represent  Um  in  London,  when  he  mat  to  Join  the  amy  dlw 
the  landing  of  William,  prince  ol  Orange,  In  England,  aad,  aloag 
with  Halifax  and  Nottingham,  he  was  afterwards  appealed  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  prince.  On  tbe  acccMa  d 
William,  though  be  only  obtained  tbe  ibtrd  teat  at  the  tmmj 
board,  be  had  virtually  the  chief  oontM  of  affairs.  He  MM 
in  March  1690,  but  was  recalled  on  tbe  November  foOesriv 
and  appointed  first  lord.  While  holding  this  office  be  foe  mrnA 
years  continued,  in  conjunction  with  Mariborough,  a  treaehcm 
intemMine  with  James  II.,  and  is  said  even  to  have  aatkipBled 
Uarlborougb  ia  disclosing  to  James  Intelligence  rcgardiag.tkc 
intended  eapedition  against  Brest.  Godolphin  was  aat  an(y> 
Tory  by  inheritance,  but  had  a  romantic  admiration  for  Ike  wit 
of  James  IL  He  also  wished  to  be  safe  whatever  happn*4 
and  bh  treacbety  in  this  caae  was  mootly  due  to  catitkB.  Alia 
Fenwick's  cotdetNon  In  1696  regarding  tbe  attempted  aMvm- 
tion  ol  WiUiam  III.,  Godolphin,  who  was  oomproniied,  ww  ia- 
duccd  to  tender  his  resignation;  hut  when  the  Totiea  came 
power  in  1 700,  he  was  again  appointed  lord  liiaiairs  ui 
retained  office  tor  about  a  year.  Tbon^  not  a  fatooiiu  itf 
Queen  Anne,  he  Waa,  after  her  accession,  a^pobrtcd  10  Hi 
office,  on  the  Btiong  recommendation  of  Maribonoi^ 
In  1704  Mceifcd  tha  hoaanc  el  ^'i*'*^'Tlj  aod  ii  OnhAi 
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1706  he  «as  anted  Viacoant  Rlalbu  And  «arl.  el  GodolpUn. 
jioagfs  a  Tory  be  had  an  active  share  in  the  intrigues  whidi 
padiully  led  to  the  predominance  of  the  Wfaisi  in  alliance 
■itk  Maribonnigb.  The  inSucace  ol  the  Uarlborou^  with  the 
qtm  wu,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Mrs 
Uuham  and  Harley,  eari  of  Oxford,  and  with  the  fortunes  of 
tiM  Usriboiougbs  those  of  Godolphin  were  indiisohibly  united. 
TT>e  services  of  both  were  so  appreciated  by  the  nation  that 
Ihy  were  able  for  a  time  to  regard  the  loHof  the  queen's  favour 
«i(b  iodiSercnce,  and  even  in  1708  to  procure  the  eipubion  of 
Biriey  from  office;  but  after  the  Toiy  reactioD  which  followed 
[be  impeachmeDt  of  Dr  Sacbevcrel,  who  abused  Godolfdua  under 
the  nmc  of  Volponc,  the  queen  nade  use  of  tbe  opportunity 
U  taie  tbe  initiatory  st^  Lowarda  ddtvcrinc  boself  from 
(k>  Irksome  thraldom  of  MaHboiougfa  by  abruptly  dismissing 


Gedolpliin  from  office  on  the  7th  of  August  1710.  He  died  on 
tit  i5ih  of  September  1711. 

Coidphia  owed  his  rise  to  power  and  his  continuance  in  it 
■der  four  sovereigns  chiefly  to  his  exceptional  mastery  of  finftadal 
■ttters;  tor  if  latterly  he  iras  in  some  degree  indebted  for  bis 
pnooUon  to  the  support  of  Marlborough,  be  received  that 
i^ipert  mairily  because  Marlborough  recognized  that  for  the 
pmecution  of  England's  foreign  wars  his  financial  abilities  -were 
IB  indispensable  necessity.  He  was  cool,  reserved  and  cautious, 
tat  his  prudence  was  1»  aaodated  with  high  tagadty  than 
inttable  to  tbe  weakness  of  bis  personal  ant^thles  and  pre* 
jsdices,  and  his  freedom  from  political  predilections.  Pcrhapa 
it  «as  his  unUkeoess  to  Marlbonugh  in  that  moral  characteristic 
•fekh  H  tainted  Harlbonmgb's  greatness  that  zendeied  possible 
bctvecn  them  •  ftfendship  so  intimau  and  undistoibed:  be 
vtt,  it  would  BppeaT,  caceptioaaDy  devoid  of  the  pasdoa  of 
(vuice;  and  so  little  advantage  did  he  tske  of  iits  opportunities 
of  *ttF^  nHinun^  Utst,  fiMMijh  iui  Style  of  liviBg  wst  un* 
nUfllatious, — nnd  in  connndoii  with  his  fnvondle  pattines 
it  bonfrradBC,  card-playfng  nnd  oock-%hUiig  be  gained 
fobxpt  more  thnn  he  lost,— «U  Uiat  be  left  beblnd  him  did  not, 
Kcerding  l«  the  duchoi     UariboiWliIw  SMomrt  to  taacB  than 

Cedo^ihln  manied  Marsuct  Blam  tht  piM»  lady  lAna 
Ik  was  written  hy  Evelyn,  on  tbe  itHh  of  May  1675,  tad  MRicd 
i|ua  after  her  death  in  1678.  Hb  son  and  successor.  Frauds 
titTE(-t766),  held  vsiiom  offices  at  court,  and  was  lord  privy 
ml  liom  1735  to  174a  He  manied  Hemictta  Oiurchill  (d. 
■7J})idughtcro(  the  duke  Uariboraogh,  whoini72a  became 
is  kaown  r^t  ditches)  of  Madborou^  He  died  wHhont  male 
Bsne  in  January  1766,  when  the  earldom  became  extinct,  and 
ihe  atates  passed  to  Thomss  Osborne,  4th  duke  of  Leeds,  the 
huband  of  tlw  earrt  daughter  Mary,  whose  dcMeodant  is  the 
pcteot  lepreacnutive  of  Uw  Codol|diins. 

A  fife  of  Godolphin  was  pubBshed  in  lUe  In  London  by  the  Hon. 
H.EUioL 

0ODO7.  ALVAREZ  DBPABIA,  BIOS  tiUICHKTZARZOSA, 
UmiU.  DB  (1767-1851).  duU  of  El  Alcudia  and  prince  of  the 
htce,  %taHish  royal  favourite  and  minister,  was  bora  at  Badajoa 
«(lw  iithof  May  1767.  His  fhther,  Don  Josi  de  Godoy,  was 
At  head  of  a  very  andent  but  impoverished  family  of  tioblcs 
is  Ettremadwa.  His  mother,  wbcoe  maiden  name  was  Maria 
Astoi^  Alvarez  de  Faria,  belonged  to  a  P<Moguese  aoUe  family. 
Masofi  boasts  in  his  nemoirs  thai  he  had  the  bnt  -masterst  but 
it  Is  eeitiie  ih3t  he  received  only  tbe  very  riight  educalioB 
nually  given  at  that  lime  to  the  sons  of  provincial  nobles, 
la  1784  he  entered  the  Cuatdia  de  COrps,  a  body  of  gentlemen 
•to  scied  as  tbe  immeditte  body>guard  of  tbe  king.  His  welt- 
kih  and  stalwart  penon,  hb  handsome  foolfcA  face,  tofetbcr 
•ilh  a  certain  geniality  of  chatacter  wbkh  he  most  have 
poMeued,  tamed  him  the  favoor  d  Maiii  Lain  at  Panns,  the 
princns  ot  Aslnrias,'a  coar  se,  pnasfonate  wnmas  who  was  much 
utJecicd  by  her  husbuKf,  who  on  bis  part  cared  for  Mhieg  but 
Intlng. 

Wmi  King  Charles  III.  died  In  17S8,  Godo/s  fortune  was 

understood 
H]H  in  Ui 
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HOQ  made.  The  princess  of  Asturias,  now  queen, 
kMi  to  nuwge  her  buibud  Ch«lc»  IV.  Godoy  1 


manoinUttt  the  king,  irho  had- been  otfefully  kapt  apart  from 
affairs  during  his  father's  life,  and  who  disliked  his  father's 
favourite  minister  Floridablanca,  wished  to  have  «  ctature  trf 
bis  own.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  ft  goes.  But 
it  requires  to  be  completed  by  the  further  detail  that  the  queen 
put  ber  lover  in  her  husband's  way,  and  that  the  king  was  guided 
by  Ibem,  when  be  thought  he  was  mliflg  for  himsoU  through 
a  uibaervient  minister.  In  some  lespccu  King  Charles  was 
obstinate,  and  Godoy  !•  probably  right  ki  uyinc  that  he  utrv 
was  an  absolute  "vkcnyi"  and  thai  be  could  net  always  aecuit 
the  removal  of  ooUeagues  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  could  only  rule  by  obeying.  Godoy  adopted  without  gcni[de 
this  method  of  pusbiig  his  fortunes.  When  the  king  was  set  on  » 
particular  course,  be  followed  ft;  the  cneutioB  was  left  to  him 
and  tbe  qnceiL  His  idiabtllty  endeared  him  ti>  hb  nasicr, 
whose  lasting  affection  he  earned.  In  practice  be  commonly 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  wishes  which  he  then  proceeded  to 
gratify.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  reipi  he  was 
promoted  in  the  army  with  scandalous  rapidity,  mde  duko  of 
El  Akudia,  and  in  in>  minister  tuder  tht  premiership  ol 
Aranda,  whom  bo  aueoeedcd  in  disptadag  by  the  close  of  tbe 
year. 

His  official  life  is  falily  divided  by  himself  into  three  periodi. 
Aom  1793  to  J798  be  ms  premier.  In  tbe  lutcr  year  hit  ua- 
popularity  atid  tbe  intrigues  of  the  French  tovtmncet,  -wbiA 
bad  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  led  to  hb  temporary  retirement, 
without,  however,  any  diminution  of  tbe  king's  persontl  favour. 
He  asserts  that  be  hod  no  wish  to  tetun  to  office,  but  lettcm 
seat  fay  him  to  lha  queen  shew  that  he  bcgsed  for  cmpkyawat. 
They  are  wriUen  in  a  very  unpleasant  mixture  of  gush  and 
vul^  familiarity.  In  iSor  he  tetoroed  to. office,  and  until 
r807  be  was  tbe  executant  of  tbe  disastrous  policy  of  tbe  court. 
The  tlnrd  period  of  his  public  life  is  the  last  year,  i8o7-i«o8, 
wfaea  ha  was  dcaperatdy  strivhis  for  hb  phve  hctwaia  tha 
agsmshK  laterveallon  NapolMii  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  tbe 
growing  hatred  of  the  oatioa,  organised  behind,  and  about,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  Ferdiiuuid-  On  tbe  17th  of  March  i£o8  a 
popidar  outbreak  at  Ataoguea  drove  him  into  hidiss.  When 
ddvaa  out  by  bttnier  and  Ihiat  be  was  recognised  and  arrested. 
By  Ferdinand^  order  he  was  kept  in  prison,  till  Napoleon 
demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Bayonne.  Here  he  rcjoiBed 
hb  master  and  mbtress.  He  remained  with  them  till  Charln  IV. 
died  at  Rome  in  1S19,  having  survived  hb  queen.  The  test  ol 
Godiqr^  life  waa  <Qiea|  in  poverty  and  •boeority.  After  tha 
death  Ol  Fenlinand  VU.,  is  x&u,  he  returaed  to  Madrid,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  restoration  of  his  property  confiscated 
in  tSoS.  Part  of  it  was  the  estate  of  the  Soto  de  Roma,  granted 
by  tbe  cartes  to  I  be  duke  of  WcUington.  He  failed,  and  duriog 
tis  last  yean  Uved  on  a  sflsall  peooion  graated  him  by  Loub 
PhOippe.  HedicdinPariBonthR4tbiifQvtoberi9si. 

At  a  favourite  Godoy  a  remarkable  for  the  bnglb  of  hb 
bold  on  the  affection  of  hU  sovereigns,  and  tor  Its  ODmpletcoess. 
Latterly  he  was  supported  rather  by  the  husband  than  by  tbe 
ml6.  He  gat  rid  0^  Aranda  by  adopting,  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  a  policy  wbid  tended  to  bring  mi  war  with  France.  Whro 
the  war  proved  disBstrous,  he  made  tbe  peace  of  Basel,  and  wu 
created  prince  of  tbe  Peace  (or  bb  services.  Then  he  helped  to 
make  war  with  Engtaad,  and  the  disoMon  which  foUowed  only 
made  him  dearer  to  the  kbig.  Indeed  it  became  a  main  object 
with  Charles  IV.  to  ptotKt  *■'  ManueUlo  "  from  popubr  hatred, 
and  if  possible  secure  him  a  prindpality.  The  qaeeo  endured 
hb  iitfiddities  to  her,  which  were  flagrant.  The  hing  arranged 
a  marriage  for  him  with  Itofia  Teresa  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  tbe 
infante  Don  Lub  by  a  norganatic  marriage,  though  he  was 
pnbaUy  ahcady  married  to  Dofia  Josefa  TudA,  and  ctxtainly 
continued  10  live  wilh  her.  Godoy,  in  hb  memoirs,  lays  claim 
to  have  done  much  for  Spanbh  agriculture  and  industry,  faul 
hf  did  little  more  than  isdue  proclamations  and  appoint  officers. 
Hb  Intentions  may  have  been  good,  but  the  policy  of  hb  govern- 
nt  was  flnandally  ruinous.  In  hb  private  Ufe  he  was  not 
only  |"-*fg***  and  profuse,  but  chOdiiUy  ostoatatioua.  Tha 
beat  ihatou  baaaidlorIiteibthatbe.waa8(wd-MiuFed.  mi 
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■Ibl  hi*  IwK  to  minin  the  laqnbitiiui  nnd  Ux  ounly  reactioiuly 
IHllllrft. 

AiiTiioiiTiES.— Godoy'i  Uemvirt  wtn  publUwd  in  Spanish, 
KiiijliKh  and  Frenrh  In  1^36.  A  jeMml  kcmiU  of  ku  career  will 
Ik  fuuiid  in  the  Uimeira  mr  Is  JEMkWw  fEtfagiu,  by  the  Abbi 

dc  I'radt  (iSi6}. 

aODROON,  or  GACaooN  (Fr.  godron,  of  nnknoini  etymology), 
in  architecture,  k  coavex  dccoratioD  (said  to  be  derived  from 
raised  work  on  linen)  applied  in  FraiKc  to  varieties  of  the  bead 
and  reel,  in  which  the  bead  is  often  carved  with  ornament. 
In  England  the  term  isconsiantly  used  by  auctioneera  to  describe 
the  raised  convex  decorations  under  the  bowl  of  stone  or  terra- 
cotta vases.  The  godroonn  radiate  from  the  vertical  suppurl 
of  the  vase  and  rise  half-way  up  the  bowl, 

QODWIH.  PRAMCa  <i56i-t6jj},  English  divine,  son  of 
Thomas  Godwin,  bishop  of  Dath  and  Wells,  was  bom  at  Hanning- 
lan,  North tmptonshire,  in  156a.  lie  was  elected  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1578,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  io 
ijSo,  and  that  of  master  in  ijSj.  After  holding  two  Somerset- 
shire livings  be  was  in  1587  appointed  subdean  of  Exeter.  Id 
1590  he  accompanied  William  Camden  on  an  antiquarian  lour 
through  Wales.  He  was  created  bachelorof  divinity  in  1593,  and 
doctor  in  1595.  In  1601  he  published  h'nCaiaUgue  0/ iMe  Buhops 
of  Ejiglatid  siiue  the  firil  ptanling  0/  Ikt  ChritliaH  Rdigio*  in  iMis 
Island,  a  work  which  procured  him  in  the  same  year  the  bishopric 
of  XJandaff.  A  second  edition  appeared  In  1615,  and  in  1616  he 
published  an  edition  in  Latin  with  a  dedication  to  King  James, 
who  in  the  following  year  confened  upon  him  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford.  The  wurk  was  republished,  with  a  continuation  hy 
William  Richardson, io  1743.  In  1616 GodwinpubUshed Jlcrtifli 
Anglicarum,  Henruo  VIII.,  Edwardo  VI.  et  Uaria  regnanlibut, 
AnnaUs,  which  wlu  afterwards  translated  and  publisbed  by  his 
son  Morgan  under  tbelille  A  unoUs  0/ England  (il^io).  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  story,  publisbed  poathura- 
ously  in  :6jS,  and  entitled  The  Uan  in  Ike  Uaone,  »r  a  Diiuiau 
«/  a  Voyage  Ihilktr,  by  Domingo  Consoles,  written  apparently 
some  lime  bclwern  the  years  i  s^t)  and  i6oj.  In  this  production 
Godwin  not  only  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the  Copemican 
sytlcn,  but  adopts  so  far  the  principles  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
as  to  suppose  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the 
distsnce.  The  work,  which  displays  considerable  fancy  and  wit, 
was  translated  into  French,  and  was  imitated  in  several  important 
pariicnlars  by  Cyrano  dc  Bcrxcrac,  from  whom  (if  not  from 
Godwin  direct)  Swift  obtaini-d  valuable  hinta  in  writing  of 
Gulliver's  voyage  to  Lapula.  Another  work  of  Godwin's,  Nuntiut 
inanjmalus  Vtypiae,  originally  published  in  1619  and  again  in 
i6s7.  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  John  Wilkins's 
ilrrtury.  or  the  Stiwet  and  S^ifl  Mtssengtr,  which  appeared  in 
1641.    He  died,  after  a  hngcring  illni'ss,  in  April  i6jj. 

GODWIN.  MARY  WOLLSTOHECRAFT  (■750-1707).  Etiglah 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Iloxlon,  on  the  i7lh  of  April 
list).  Her  family  was  ol  Irish  exir:ictian,  and  Mary's  grand- 
father, who  was  a  respccialtle  manufacturer  io  Spitalficlds, 
realized  the  property  which  his  son  squandered.  Her  muiher, 
F.liiabcth  Dixon,  was  Iri&h,  and  of  good  family.  Her  father, 
Edward  Juhn  WulbtonecraFi,  alter  disiiipating  (he  greater  part  of 
his  patrimriny.  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  farming,  which  only 
plunged  him  into  dtepcr  (liO'icuIiii's,  and  he  led  a  wandering, 
shifiy  life.  The  family  roamed  from  Hoxton  to  Edmonton,  10 
ESM.-X.  to  lleveriey  in  Yorksliire,  to  Laogharnc,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  back  to  London  3|;nin 

Afiir  Mrs  Wollslonwraft'sdiaih  in  1780,  soon  fuUowed  by  her 
hu'band's  second  marriage,  the  three  daughters,  Mary,  Everina 
and  Eliza,  soughi  to  earn  thi-ir  own  livelihood.  The  sisters 
were  all  ilevcr  women— Mary  and  Eli^a  far  above  the  average 
•-~bul  Ihrir  opportunities  of  culture  had  iK-rn  few.  Mary, 
the  ildeii,  wtnt  in  the  finii  instance  to  live  with  her  fncnd 
Fanny  lll'tod,  a  girl  of  her  own  nRe.  whose  father,  like 
Wollslonrcrafi ,  was  addn  ted  tn  drink  anil  dissipation.  As  long 
as  the  livnl  with  the  ItlrnHK,  M.iry  helped  Mrs  Bkradtocam 
boney  hy  faking  in  neeillewoik,  wlide  tanny  painted  in  waier- 
cvfeifnr.    Everiu*  weal  to  live  wiib  ber  broibcr  Edwvd,  ind 


Eliza  made  a  hasty  and,  as  it  pmved,  unhappy  marriage  nlk  1 
MrBisbop.  A  legal  separation  was  of terwaiib  obtained,  and  the 
sisters,  together  with  Fanny  Blood,  took  a  houM,  first  at  IslingtOa, 
afterwards  at  Newiogtoa  Green,  and  opened  a  Kbool,  which  was 
carried  on  with  indificrent  buccxk  for  nearly  two  ycui.  During 
their  residence  at  Newington  foeeo,  Haijr  WM  introdiKad  t«Dr 
Johnson,  who,  as  Godwin  tells  US,  "  tmtcd  Imt  with  pwtinilw 
kindness  and  xttentioo." 

In  1 78s  Fanny  Bkiod  married  HugihSkeys, «  merchant, Mid  went 
with  him  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  in  childbed  after  aendiag  for 
Mary  to  nurse  her.  "Thelossof  Fanny,"  as  she  said  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs  Skeys's  brother,  George  Blood, "  wossufficient  of  itself  tobavt 
cast  a  cloud  over  my  brightest  days. ...  I  have  lost  all  relish  lor 
pleasure,  and  life  seems  a  burden  almost  loo  heavy  to  be  endured." 
Her  first  novel,  Uory,  a  Fittien  (1788),  was  intended  to  an- 
memoratc  her  friendship  with  Fanny.  Aitcr  dosing  the  school  >t 
Newington  Green,  Maiy  became  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Kingsborough,  in  Ireland.  Her  pupils  were  much  attacludu  her, 
especially  Margaret  King,  altenrards  Lady  Motintcaihal;  aad 
indeed.  Lady  King^rough  gave  Ibe  reason  for  dismisBlBg  kt 
after  one  year's  service  that  the  children  loved  their  govtisa 
better  than  Lheir  mother.  Mary  now  resolved  to  devote  hcisdl 
to  literary  work,  and  she  was  encouraged  by  Johason.  tke 
publisher  in  St  Paul's  churchyard,  for  whom  she  acted  as  literarf 
adviser.  ShealsoundertooktransIatioiu.chieAy  from  the  French 
Tko  EltmenU  0/  UoralUy  (17Q0)  from  the  German  of  g-»«T*", 
illustrated  by  Blake,  on  old-fashioiKd  book  for  children,  aid 
Lavater's  Piynognomy  were  among  her  Lransia lions.  Ha 
Originat  Slariet  front  Seal  Life  were  published  in  1791,  and,  «ilh 
illustrations  by  Blake,  in  t7()6.  In  1 79a  appeared  ^1  Vimditatim 
of  the  Rigkis  of  Woman,  the  work  with  which  her  name  is  always 
associated. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  oddities  of  this  book  that  it  IsdcdicaUd 
to  M.  Talleyrand  P£rigord,latc  bishop  of  Autun.  Maxy  WoUstea^ 
craft  still  believed  him  to  be  sincere,  and  working  in  the  BiK 
direction  as  beiself.  In  the  dedication  she  states  the  "mua 
argument  "  of  the  work,  "  built  on  this  simple  principle  that,  if 
woman  be  not  prepared  by  education  to  become  the  companiot 
of  man,  she  will  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge,- for  truth  H»t 
he  common  to  all,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious  with  reapcct  to  id 
influence  or  general  practice."  Incarryiogout  this  argument  sht 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  it  was  this  that  caused  aD,  sr 
nearly  all,  the  outcry.  For  she  did  not  attach  the  institulinsf 
marriage,  nor  assail  orthodox  religion;  her boA«aftKaIt)ra|lh* 
for  equality  of  education,  passing  intooae  for  slate  edncuiM  ad 
for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  prateat  agaiast  tkc 
assumption  that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  man,  and  she 
asserted  that  intellectual  con^untoaship  was  the  chief,  M  It  it 
the  lasting,  happinessof  marriage.  She ifc&s directly oppoHdlk 
teaching  of  Rousseau,  of  whom  die  was  in  other  rcvscti  u 
ardent  disciple. 

Mrs  Wollstonccraft,  as  she  now  styled  herself,  desired  10  watch  ; 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  weal  to  Paris  ia 
1793.   Godwin,  in  his  memoir  of  hit  wife,  oonsidcn  thai  iht 
change  of  residence  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  diKmuT 
that  she  was  becoming  atiochfd  to  Henry  Fuseli,  but  thoe  it 
little  to  confirm  this  surmise;  indeed,  il  was  first  proposed  thU 
she  should  go  to  Paris  in  company  with  him  and  his  wifCt  aw 
was  there  any  snbsequent  breach  m  their  fiieodahipL  She  It- 
mainedjnParisduringibe  Reign uf  Tenor, sriicB  comMaialiH 
with  England  was  difficult  or  almost  impossible.    Some  tlw  il 
the  ipringorsummerof  i703C3ptainGilbertImUy.an  Amcficoih 
became  acquainted  with  hiary— an  acquaiatancc  which  cndedh  j 
a  more  intimate  connexion.   There  was  no  legal  ceretg  'A  ' 
marriage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  marriage  woidd  ban  ■ 
been  valid  at  the  lime;  but  she  passed  as  Imlay'a  wile,  ati  I 
Imlay  himself  terms  her  in  a  legal  document,  "  Mary  Imlay,  nf  { 
best  triendand  wife."   In  August  i7QiImlay  was  called  to  Havtt  ^ 
on  business,  and  was  absent  for  some  months,  during  whick 
lime  matt  of  the  letters  published  after  her  death  by  Cadvii 
were  wriitea.   TDwards  the  end  of  the  year  she  joiiied  lahytl 
Havre,  and  there  ia  the  spring  of  1794  ihegambiftt  ina|M 
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«Aoiccdvedthe  Bine  of  numy,  la  memoir  oftbe  deu  friend  of 
beryeutii.  In  tbikyttr  die  pabHihed  the  first  voliune  oft  never 
completed  HiOmcat  and  Moral  Vitw  ^  Ike  Frttuk  KetaliUien. 
Imlay  becime  involved  in  a  multitude  of  ^icculations,  and  his 
alTecttoa  for  Mary  and  their  chJd  was  already  waning.  He  left 
Maiy  tor  some  months  at  Havre.  In  June  1795,  after  joining 
him  in  Englnnd,  Mary  left  for  Norway  on  bminen  for  Imlay. 
Her  letteiB  fmm  Norway,  divested  of  all  personal  detaib,  were 
ifterwards  publiihed.  She  returned  to  England  late  in  1795, 
uid  found  letters  awaiting  her  from  Imlay,  intimating  his  inten- 
tion to  separate  from  her,  and  offering  to  settle  an  annuity  on  her 
and  her  child.  For  benclf  die  rejected  this  ofler  with  scorn: 
"  From  you,"  she  wrote,  "  I  wrill  not  receive  anything  more.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  humbled  to  depend  on  your  beneficence." 
They  met  again,  and  for  a  short  time  lived  together,  until  the 
discovery  that  be  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  under  her  own 
roof  drove  her  to  dcqmlr,  and  she  attempted  to  drown  herself 
by  leaping  from  Putney  bridge,  but  was  rescued  by  watennen. 
Imlay  now  completely  deserted  her,  although  she  continued  to 
bear  his  name. 

In  1796,  when  Mary  WoUstonecraft  was  living  In  London, 
aupporting  heisdf  and  her  child  by  woriting,  as  befne,  for  Mr 
Joluisoa,  she  met  William  Godwin.  A  friendship  q>rang  up 
between  them, — a  fiicndsbip,  as  he  himself  says,  which  "  mcttcd 
into  love."  Godwin  states  that  "  ideas  which  he  b  now  willing 
to  denominate  prejudices  made  him  by  no  means  willing  to 
coofonn  to  the  ceremony  of  marriace  ";  but  these  pitjudices 
were  overcome,  and  they  were  married  at  St  Fancras  church  on 
the  3Qth  of  March  1797.  And  now  Mary  had  a  season  of  real 
calm  in  her  stormy  existence.  Godwin,  for  once  only  in  bis  life, 
was  stirred  by  passion,  and  his  admiration  for  his  wife  equalled 
hb  aflcction.  But  their  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  The 
birth  of  her  daughter  Maty,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  on  the  jotb  of  August  1797,  proved  fatal,  and  Mrs 
Godwin  died  on  the  loth  of  September  following  She  was 
bniied  tn  the  churchyard  of  Old  St  Pancras,  but  her  remains 
wen  afterwards  rcntovcd  by  Sir  Percy  Shelley  to  the  churchyard 
o(  St  Peter's,  Bouiscmouth. 

Her  princiMl  published  worlts  are  as  fonowa: — ThmiMt  on  the 
Educalum  e/uau^lera,, . .  (1787):  The  FemtUe  BewUr  (aelections) 
07*9)1  Oripnai  Storitf  Jrom  Real  Lift  <I79');  Ah  Mistoruat  and 
Monl  View  ef  the  Oripn  and  Propeii  of  Ike  French  StoaluUen,  and 
A*  tgeett  it  hoe  frodnced  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  (no  more  putilisbcd) 
(1790):  Vindicalum  «/  life  Biikts  of  Wontan  (i703}:  ViniitiUio* 
efAe  Kithlf  of  Man  (1793):  ilary,  a  Fiction  (1788J;  Utters  vrOten 
Jarini  a  Short  Ruideme  in  S-j.'edcn.  S'nr-ji-iy  and  DentMrk  (1796); 
Poitkumous  Works  (4  vols,,  179H},  ][  U  impo^iMc  to  trace  the  many 
•iticleE  contributed  by  her  10  pcriodifal  literature. 

A  memoir  of  her  life  was  publishrd  by  Godwin  in  1798.  A  lai^ 
portion  of  C.  Kcgan  I'aul's  work,  Wiilium  Godum,  his  Friends  and 
Coniemfararies,  was  devoted  to  licr.  and  an  edition  of  the  Letters  lo 
Imlay  (1879),  of  which  the  first  cdilion  waa  pulilished  by  Godwin, 
k  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  fuller  memoir.  Sec  abo  E.  Dowden< 
The  French  Seeclulicn  and  Entlish  Literature  (1897)  pp.  8a  et  seq.; 
£.  R.  Peonell,  Mary  WelisUmicrafl  Gaduin  (1869),  in  the  Eminent 
Women  Series;  E.  R.  QouKh.  A  Simdf  «1  Mary  WiBstoneeraft  and 
the  Rights  of  Wammn  fiatf)  j  an  edfaioo  of  W  ft  jpM/  SXorws  O906), 
with  WtUnm  Blake's  iUurtratioiM  and  an  imvortuctiBB  by  E.  V. 
Lucas;  and  ibt  1«M  lattera  Jforj  WMslanm^i  to  Cttnl  hOay 
(1908),  with  an  introduction  oy  Roger  Ingpra. 

OODWm,  WIIXJAM  (T756-183O.  English  political  and 
misceUaneous  writer,  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  bom 
on  the  3rd  of  March  1756,  at  Wiibeach  in  Cambridgeshire.  His 
family  came  on  both  ndca  of  middle^ass  peoi^,  and  it  was 
prubably  only  as  a  Joke  that  Godwin,  a  stem  political  reformer 
and  philosophical  radical,  attempted  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  a 
lime  before  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  great  earl  Godwine 
Both  parents  were  strict  Calviaists.  The  father  died  young,  and 
never  inqpfced  km  or  much  regret  la  his  son;  but  In  vrfte  of 
wide  differenccf  of  o|rfnimi,  lender  affection  always  subdsted 
between  William  Godwin  and  his  mother,  until  her  death  at  an 
advanced  age. 

William  Godwin  was  educated  for  his  father's  profession  at 
HflBten  Aisdenr,  where  he  was  under  Andrew  Kippis  the 
biosiapiher  and  Dr  Atwaham  Reca  of  thp  CydofaaiiOt  and  was 
at  first  more  Calvinistic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sandc- 
xu.  4 
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maolaa,  or  follower  of  John  Glas  (f.K),  wbon  he  deacribea  u 
"a  celebrated  iiorUi-coitntf7  ^lostle  irfw,  after  Calvin  had 
damned  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  mankind,  has  cotttrived  a 
scheme  for  damning  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  tlw  followers 
of  Calvin."  He  then  acted  as  a  minister  at  Ware,  Stowmai^t 
and  Beaconaficld.  At  Stowmarfcet  the  teachings  of  the  French 
phlloso{dieta  were  brought  before  him  by  a  friend,  Joseph  Fawcet, 
who  held  strong  republican  pinions.  He  came  to  London  in 
1781,  stni  nominally  a  minister,  to  regenerate  society  with  bis 
pen — a  real  enthusiast,  who  shranlc  theoretically  from  no  con- 
clusions from  the  premises  which  he  laid  down.  He  adopted 
the  principtca  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  bis  own  aim  was  the 
complete  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions,  political,  social 
and  religious.  He  believed,  however,  that  calm  discussion  was 
the  only  thing  necdftil  to  carry  every  change,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  deprecated  every  approach 
lo  violence.  He  was  a  philosophic  radical  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term. 

His  first  published  work  was  an  anonymous  Lije  of  Lord 
Ckaiham  (17S3).  Under  the  inappropriate  title  Skekkes  of 
Hillary  (17S4)  be  published  imdcr  his  own  name  six.  sermons 
on  the  chanders  of  Aaron,  Ilazael  and  Jesus,  in  which,  though 
writing  in  the  character  of  an  orthodox  Calvinist,  he  enunciate* 
the  proposition  "  God  Himself  has  no  right  to  be  a  tyrant." 
Introduced  by  Andrew  Kippis,  he  began  to  write  in  1785  for  the 
Aniuui  Jtegisler  and  other  periochcals,  producing  also  three 
novels  now  forgotten.  The  "  Sketches  of  En^idi  History  " 
written  for  the  Annuai  Repsler  from  17S5  onward  still  deserve 
study.  He  joined  a  club  called  the  "  Revolutionists,"  and 
associated  much  with  Lord  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke  and  Bol- 
crafU    Hb  clerical  character  was  now  completely  dropped. 

In  179J  Godwin  published  his  great  work  on  political  science. 
The  Inquiry  coTUeming  Political  Justice,  and  its  Influence  on 
Central  Virtue  and  Happiness.  Although  this  work  is  little 
known  and  less  read  now,  it  marks  a  phase  in  English  thought. 
Godwin  could  never  have  been  himself  a  worker  on  the  active 
stage  of  life.  But  he  was  none  the  less  a  power  behind  the 
workers,  and  for  its  political  eSect,  Political  Justice  takes  tu 
place  with  MDton's  AreopaiUica,  with  Locke's  Essay  on  Educa- 
fion  and  with  Rousseau's  £inile.  By  the  words  "political 
justice  "  the  author  meant  "  the  adoption  of  any  principle  of 
morality  and  truth  into  the  practice  ^  a  community,"  and  the 
work  was  therefore  on  inquiiy  into  the  principles  of  sodety,  «f 
government  and  of  morals.  For  many  years  Godwin  bad  been 
"  satisfied  that  monarchy  was  a  species  of  government  unavoid- 
ably corrupt,"  and  from  desiring  a  government  of  the  simplest 
construction,  be  gradually  came  to  consider  that  "government 
by  its  very  nature  counteracts  the  im(»ovement  of  original 
mind."  Believing  In  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  that  there  are 
no  innate  princqdes,  and  therefore  no  original  propensity  to  eviL 
he  considered  that  "  our  virtues  and  our  vice*  may  be  traced 
to  the  incidents  which  make  the  history  of  our  lives,  and  if  these 
incidents  could  be  divested  of  every  improper  tendency,  vice 
would  be  extirpated  from  the  world."  All  control  of  man  by  man 
was  more  or  less  intolerable,  and  the  day  would  come  when  each 
man,  doing  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be 
doing  what  is  in  fact  best  for  the  community,  because  all  will  be 
guided  by  prindples  of  pure  reason.  But  all  was  to  be  done  by 
discussion,  and  matured  change  resulting  from  ditcuadon. 
Hence,  while  Godwin  thonni^y  approved  of  the  phihHophic 
schemes  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  be  was  as  far 
removed  as  Burke  himself  from  agreeing  with  the  way  in  which 
they  were  carried  out..  So  logical  and  uncompromising  a  thinker 
as  Godwin  could  not  go  for  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  questions 
without  exciting  the  moat  lively  ofqmdtion  in  mattera  of  detailed 
opinion.  An  affectionate  son,  and  ever  ready  to  give  of  his 
hard-earned  income  to  more  than  one  ne'er-do-well  brother,  he 
maintained  that  natural  relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  DOT 
was  gratitude  to  parents  or  benefactois  any  part  of  justice  or 
virtue.  In  a  day  when  the  penal  code  was  still  extremely  severe, 
he  argued  gravely  against  all  punishments,  not  OuW  ^^ak 
death.   Properly  was  \o  WVaxi^  \n  Vkia  "wVa  w«a.  ■wm&A'*.\ 
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accamukted  propeny  wu  *  mORStrous  IajQftlc&  Hence 
nucriage,  which  is  law,  is  the  woisl  of  all  laws,  and  as  property 
the  wont  oi  ail  properties.  A  man  so  passionless  as  Godwin 
could  vcDture  thus  to  argue  without  suspicion  that  he  did  so  only 
to  gnUify  his  wayward  desires.  Portions  of  this  treatise,  and 
only  portions,  found  ready  acceptance  in  those  minds  which  were 
prepared  to  receive'  them.  Perhaps  no  one  received  the  whole 
teodiing  of  the  book.  Bui  it  gave  cohesion  and  voice  to  philo- 
sophic radicalism;  it  was  the  manifesto  of  a  school  without 
which  liber^iam  of  the  present  day  had  not  been.  Godwin 
himadf  in  after  days  modified  his  communistic  views,  but  hi* 
atRuig  feeling  for  indtvidualism,  his  hatred  of  al!  mtrictiou  on 
liberty,  his  trust  in  man,  his  faith  in  the  power  o(  reason  remained; 
it  was  a  manifesto  whidi  enunciated  principles  modifying  action, 
even  when  not  wholly  ruling  it. 

In  May  1794  Godwin  puUished  the  novel  of  Caleb  WSliamf 
§r  Tkings  ct  tkty  art,  a  book  of  which  tbfe  political  object  b 
overlooked  by  many  readers  in  the  strong  Interest  of  the  story. 
The  book  was  dramatized  by  the  younger  Colman  as  ^ron 
Ckest.  It  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  that  time  which  may  be  said 
atiU  to  live.*  A  theorist  who  lived  mainly  in  hi*  study,  Godwin 
yet  came  forward  boldly  to  stud  by  prisoners  arraigned  of  high 
treason  io  that  same  year— 1794-  The  danger  to  persons  so 
charged  was  then  great,  and  he  ddiberatcly  put  himself  into 
this  same  danger  for  his  friends.  But  wben  his  own  trial  was 
discussed  in  the  privy  council,  Pitt  sensibly  held  that  Politkal 
Jutliu,  tho  work  on  which  the  charge  could  best  have  been 
founded,  was  priced  at  three  guineas,  and  could  ncva  do  much 
harm  among  those  who  haJ  not  three  shillings  to  spare. 

From  this  time  Godwin  became  a  notable  figure  in  London 
society,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  important  person  in  politics, 
on  the  Liberal  ride.  In  literature,  art  or  science,  who  does  not 
appear  familiarly  in  the  pages  of  Godwin's  singular  disiy.  For 
i^y-eigfat  years,  beginning  in  1788,  and  continuing  to  the  very 
end  of  his  lUe,  Godwin  kept  a  record  of  every  day,  of  the  woric 
he  did,  the  books  he  read,  the  friends  he  saw.  Condensed  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  diary  Is  yet  easy  to  read  when  the  style  is 
once  mastered,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  understanding  of  his 
cold,  methodical,  vnimpaisloned  character.  He  carried  his 
method  Into  every  detail  of  life,  and  lived  on  his  earnings  with 
extreme  Inigality.  Until  he  made  a  large  sum  by  the  publication 
ef  PoUtUatJtaiice,  he  lived  on  an  average  of  £t30  a  year. 

In  1797)  the  intervening  years  having  been  spent  in  strenuous 
Hteraiy  labour,  Godwin  married  Uary  WoDstonecnft  <*ce 
GoDwnt,  Uaiy  WousiONECSAn).  Since  bath  held  t^  same 
vitwt  regarding  the  da  very  of  marriage,  and  since  they  only 
married  at  all  for  the  sake  of  possible  offsprfaig,  the  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of  the  avowed 
married  life  was  very  brief;  his  wife's  death  on  the  tath  of 
September  left  Godwin  prostrated  by  afiUction,  and  with  a 
charge  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit— his  infant  daughter  Uary, 
and  hep  stepsister,  Fanny  Imlay,  who  from  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  Godwin.  His  unfitness  for  the  cares  of  a  family,  far 
more  than  love,  led  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with 
Mary  Jane  Clairmont  in  iSot.  She  was  a  widow  with  two 
children,  one  of  whom,  Clara  Mary  Jane  Clairmont,  became  the 
Diistreai  of  Lord  Byron.  The  second  Mrs  Godwin  was  energetic 
and  painstaking,  but  a  harsh  atepmother;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  children  were  not  worse  off  under  her  care 
than  they  would  have  been  under  Godwin's  neglect. 

The  second  novd  which  proceeded  from  Godwin's  pea  was 
called  Si  Ltm,  and  publi^ed  in  1799.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Marguerite,  the  herotne,  drawn  from 
the  character  of  bis  own  wife.  His  <^nions  underwent  a  changv 
in  the  direction  of  theism,  influenced,  he  says,  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Coleridge.  He  also  became  known  to  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb.  Study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  to  the  produc- 
tioDjn  iSooof  the  Trafidya} AnUnio.  KemUe brought  it  out 
U  Drury  Lane,  bat  the  failure  of  ^his  attempt  made  him  refuM 

*  For  an  aoalyds  of  Colet  WiUiomt  see  the  chapter  on  "  Tbeoriits 
of  Revelutien  "  In  ProfeMor  E.  Dowden's  TM  Frwmch  SttchOton 
and  Em^fitk  Liknlun  (1897}. 


Abbot,  Kittt  0/  Ptnia,  iritich  Godwta  oScnd  bin  in  the  neil 
year.   He  was  more  suoecaaf oi  with  his  Itfe  tf  CkmKV,  for  which 

he  received  ;£6oo. 

The  events  of  Godwin's  life  were  few.  Under  the  advice  of 
the  second  Mrs  Godwin,  and  with  her  active  co-operation,  be 
carried  on  busineu  as  a  bookseller  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Edward  Baldwin,  publishing  Kveral  useful  school  books  and 
books  for  children,  among  them  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Taitt 
from  Siaiapeare.  But  the  speculation  was  unsuccessful,  and 
for  many  years  Godwin  strug^ed  with  constant  pecuiuary 
difficulties,  for  which  more  than  one  subscription  was  raised 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  and  by  literary  mea.  He 
became  bankrupt  in  1829,  but  during  the  following  yean  he 
accompb'shed  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  work.  The  Htslory  of  Ikt 
CtmnumweaUk,  founded  on  pamphlets  and  original  documents, 
which  still  retains  considerable  value.  In  1833  the  govcnunent 
of  Eari  Grey  confetred  vpaa  him  the  office  known  as  yeoman 
usber  of  the  exchequer,  to  which  were  attached  aputmenU  in 
Palace  Yard,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April  i8j6. 

In  his  own  time,  by  his  writings  and  by  his  conversation, 
Godwin  had  a  great  power  of  influencing  men,  and  especially 
young  men.  Tl>ough  his  character  wotdd  aeem,  from  much 
which  is  found  io  his  writings,  and  from  anecdotes  told  by  those 
who  still  remember  him,  to  have  been  unsympathetic,  It  was  not 
so  understood  by  cnthuuastic  young  people,  who  hung  00  his 
words  as  those  of  a  prophet.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  who  In  the  glowing  dawn  of  his  genius 
turned  to  Godwin  as  hb  teacher  and  guide.  The  last  of  the  long 
series  of  young  men  who  sal  at  Godwin's  feet  was  Edward  LyUoa 
Bulwcr,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  whose  early  romances  were 
formed  after  those  of  Godwin,  and  who,  in  Eugene  Aram,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  story  as  arranged,  and  the  plan  to  a  conddcnble 
extent  sketched  out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  falBng  health 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.  Godwin's  character  appea^rs 
in  the  worst  light  In  connexion  with  Shelley.  Hb  early  cone* 
spondence  with  Shelley,  which  began  in  iStr,  Is  remarkable  for 
its  genuine  good  sense  and  kindness;  but  when  Shelley  carried 
out  the  prindplcs  of  the  author  of  Polilical  Juslict  In  eloi^ng 
with  Mary  Godwin,  Godwin  assumed  a  hostile  attittide  that 
would  have  been  nnjuatlflable  in  a  man  <tf  ordinary  views,  and 
was  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  his  profesrions.  He  wu  not,  inore< 
over,  too  proud  to  accept  £1000  from  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
the  reconciliation  following  on  Shelley's  marriaga  in  1816,  be 
continued  to  demand  money  nntO  Slielley's  death.  Iliacbarwtet 
had  no  doubt  suffered  under  his  loas  mbarnminatts  and  Us 
unbapi>y  marriage. 

Godwin's  more  impoitant  wwfcs  aie^n*  Jwgnfh*  touttrmiat 
PahUeat  J»mu,  and     Imjbttmu  m  Gtmti  Vtnm  ami  HMfpimm 

(1793)  ;  TAmh  as  tluj  are,  »r  Of  AitmbMt  ^  CM  mUiam 

(1794)  ,  Tk»  Ituptirer,  a  leriet  oj  Biiayr  <1797):  Uemoirt  of  Urn 
AiMor  of  OuRt^eJ  Woman  (ijuS);  Si  Leon,  a  Telt  of  SixUtwik 
CaOury  (i799);  Anionio,  a  Troiedy  (1800);  The  Life  of  Chamar 
(1803):  FUttoKod,  a  Nood  (laoj);  FauUmtr,  a  Tragedy  (1S07)] 
Eisay  OH  Stpukhrts  (iSog);  Livt  of  Edvard^and  Jokn  PkUtpt.  lie 
Ntphem  (rf  Slilton  (tSij) ;  MamdeviUe,  a  TaU  of  Ibt  Timet  of  Crom- 
vol  (1817};  Of  Populatuni,  an  answer  to  Malthiu  ((820);  HiOorj 
oflMt  CommoimeaUk  (1834-18^8):  CiomiM^,  a  Noatl  (18^)1 
Thomifitso»Uan,attritsof  Ettayt  (li$t),  Ueti  of  IMo  t/ttromiamcort 
(i8u).  A  volume  o(  caaays  wa*  aUo  colloctcd  from  his  papers  and 
publisbcd  in  iS73,aslcft  (or  publication  by  hitdaushUT  MrsSbdIey 
Many  other  Ebort  and  anonymous  worlu  proceeded  from  his  ever 
t>usypen,butmaDyareirrecovcrable,andairareforgotTen.  Godwin's 
life  was  pubUahed  ia  1876  in  two  volunies,  aodcr  the  ^le  Wittiam 
Godwin,  iit  Friends  aad  Contemporary,  by  C  Kcgan  Paul  Tbe 
best  eninute  of  his  literary  podtion  is  that  given  by  Sir  l^edie 
Stephen  in  bii  Enilisk  TkMigfct  te  tie  Century  CA.  M4->8i ;  td.. 
tooa).  See  alto  tbe  attkle  on  WiUbUi^  Godwin  In  W.  HasUttI 
The  Spirit  of  Ike  Ap  (iBas).  and  "  Godwin  and  ShidOey  "  in  Sjr  U 
Stephen's  ^mr»  t*  a  liiriiry  (vol.  uL,  «d..i393]. 

OODWIK-AUBTIN.  ROBERT  ALPRSD  ClOTMB  (1808-1884), 

English  geotogist,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hen^  E.  Austen,  was 
b«n  on  the  i7Lh  of  March  180S.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  be  became  a  fellow  ia  1830  He 
afterwards  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1833  he  married  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  General  Sir  Henry  T  Godwin,  K.C  B , 
and  be  look,  the  additional  name  of  Godwin  by  SMytl  Ucenca 
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IB1S54.  AtOKtordMapa^erWilUuBBaAkadhebccune' 
deqiljr  iat«rat«d  is  geolsgr,  and 

uqiuinted  vitb  Do  la  Beche,  be  waf  iupticd  by  that  great 
Bustcf,  and  nsiated  him  by  making  a  pologic^  map  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot,  vhich  vat  embodinl  in  the 
CcdopaH  Survey  map.  Be  also  published  an  elaborate  memoir 
"  On  the  Geology  of  the  South-£a«  of  Devonshire  "  {Trmu. 
Cctt.  Soc  ser.  >,  voJ.  viii.).  His  attention  vas  neit  directed  to 
tbe  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Surrey,  his  bome-oounty,  his  estates 
iKing  situated  at  Chilworlh  and  SbaUord  nesr  Guildford.  Later 
Ik  dealt  with  the  super6cial  accumulations  bordering  the  English 
Channel,  and  with  tbe  erratic  boulders  of  Selaea.  In  1855  be 
brought  bef<ire  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London  his  celebrated 
paper  "  On  the  possible  Extension  of  tbe  Coal- Measures  beneath 
the  South-Eastern  part  of  England,"  in  whicb  he  (minted  out 
oa  weU-GOasidered  theoretical  grouilds  the  likelihood  of  coal- 
tneasoret  being  some  day  reached  in  thai  area.  In  this  article 
Jk  alio  advocated  tbe  freshwater  origin  of  tbe  Old  Red  Saod- 
sione,  and  discussed  the  relations  of  that  fomation,  and  of  tbe 
DcVDOian,  to  the  Silurian  and  Cartioniferons.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1840,  and  in  iS6>  be  was  awarded  the  WoUuton  medal 
by  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London,  on  whicb  occasion  be  was 
atykd  by  Sir  R.  I.  Uiucbiaon  "  prMmiaently  tbe  physical 
geocmpher  «t  bygone  poiods "  Be  died  ai  Ualford  Bo«e 
near  GuOdfocd  ob  the  3$th  of  November.  1884. 

Hia  son,  Lieut  Colonel  Hehky  Haveksbau  Godwim-Ausiek 
(b  i8m)>  cnund  the  army  in  iSji.  and  served  tor  many  years 
on  tbe  Ttigonometricii  Survey  of  India,  reiinng  in  1877  He 
gav«  mueb  attentioa  to  geology,  but  is  mne  eqxdally  dis- 
tiupiitbed  for  his  researches  on  the  natural  history  of  India 
and  aa  the  author  of  Tht  Land  and  PnskaaUr  UaUtuca  of  India 
(1882-1687) 

MDmilB  (d.  1053),  son  of  Wulfnotb,  eari  of  the  West- 
SasuH,  tbe  leading  Entfishman  in  tbe  first  half  tA  the  nth 
cantury.  His  birth  and  origiD  are  utteriy  uncertain;  but  be 
low  to  power  early  in  Canute's  rdgn  and  was  an  earl  in  101 8. 
Bo  received  tn  marriage  Gytha.  a  connexion  of  the  king's,  and 
fn  loae  became  earl  of  tbe  West-Saxons.  On  the  death  of  Canute 
in  lejj  he  joined  with  Queen  Emma  in  supporting  the  claim 
of  Hardicanute,  the  sod  of  Canute  and  Emma,  to  the  crown  of 
his  father,  in  o;^>osition  to  Leofric  and  the  northern  party  1^ 
supfwrted  Harold  Harcfoot  (see  Hakdicanute).  While  togetfacr 
they  lidd  Wessez  iai  Hardicanute,  the  Ktheling  /Eli red,  son  of 
Enuna  by  her  former  husband  ^tbclred  II.,  landed  in  England 
in  the  ha^  of  wimung  back  bis  father's  crown;  but  falling  into 
the  bands  of  Godwinc,  he  and  his  followers  were  iruelly  done  to 
death.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1041  Godwine  was 
fortHMMt  in  promoting  the  election  of  Edward  (the  Confessor) 
to  tbe  vacant  throne.  He  was  now  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom, 
tboufh  bis  power  was  still  balanced  by  that  of  the  other  great 
cadti  Leofik  of  Mercia  and  Siward  of  Northumberland.  His 
•on  Sweyn  and  BanM  were  promoted  to  earldoms;  and  fais 
dai^^ter  Eadgytb  was  nanied  to  tbe  king  (1045).  His  policy 
waa  strongly  national  in  opposition  to  the  marked  Nonnonizing 
tendencies  of  tbe  king.  Between  him  and  Edward's  foreign 
favoaritca,  particulariy  Robert  of  Jumieges,  there  was  deadly 
feud,  llicappoi&tmentof  Robert totbearchbishopricof  Canter- 
IN117,  in  1051  BUflcs  the  decline  of  Godwine's  power;  and  in  the 
aame  ycor  a  series  of  outrages  committed  by  one  oif  tbe  king's 
lore^  favourites  led  to  a  breach  between  the  king  and  tbe  earl, 
whicb  culminated  in  tbe  exile  of  the  latter  with  all  his  family  <see 
&waiD  THE  C0NFE8SOX).  But  MXt  year  Godwine  returned  in 
triuBVih,  and  at  a  great  meeting  held  ootside  London  lie  and 
his  family  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and  possessions, 
and  tbe  arcfabiBbop  and  many  other  Normans  were  banished. 
In  tbe  foUowing  year  Godwine  was  amitlen  with  a  At  at  the 
king's  table,  and  ^ed  three  days  later  on  the  15th  of  KpA  1033. 

Godwine  appean  to  have  trad  seven  sons,  three  of  whom-— 
King  Harold,  Gyrlh  and  Leofwinc — were  killed  at  Hastings; 
two  others,  Wulfnotb  and  JSM^ar,  are  of  little  importance; 
aBotber  was  Earl  Tostig  (f  .>.)  The  eldest  son  was  Swe)m,  or 
Svqpa  <d>  iosa)i  who  was  outlawed  fox  seducing  Eadgifu 
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abbess o( Leominster.  After Sghtfog lar  the k&Ig olDenmaik 
he  rettiracd  to  England  fai  i049>  *^  bis  famrdec  of  Us  covsln 
Beom  compeUed  him  to  leave  England  for  the  second  time. 
In  1050,  however,  be  regained  his  earldom,  and  in  lojr  he  shared 
bis  father's  exile.  To  atone  for  the  murder  of  Beon,  Swgm 
went  on  a  [dgriinage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  return  journey 
he  died  on  the  agtb  of  September  ro5>,  meeting  Us  dcat^ 
according  to  one  account,  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

GODWIT,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  the  name  commonly 
api^ed  to  a  marsh-bird  in  great  repute,  when  fattened,  for  the 
table,  aiul  formerly  abundant  in  tbe  fens  of  Norfolk,  the  Isle 
of  Ely  and  lincolnshiiv.  In  Turner's  days  (1 544)  ft  was  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  snipe,  and  at  the  same  peroid  Beloa 
said  of  it — "  C'est  vn  Oyseau  es  delices  des  Francoys."  Casaubon, 
who  Latinized  its  name  "  Dei  ingenium  {Bphtmeridts,  iptb 
September  r6rr),  was  told  by  tbe  "  ornUholr9phae%s  "  he  vi^ted 
at  Wisbech  that  in  London  it  fetched  twenty  pence.  Its  fame 
as  a  delicagr  b  perpetuated  by  many  later  writers,  Ben  Jonson 
among  them,  and  Pennant  says  that  in  his  time  (1766)  it  wAA  for 
balf-a-cTown  or  five  shillings.  Under  the  name  godwit  two 
perfectly  distinct  species  of  British  birds  were  included,  but  that 
whicb  seems  to  have  been  especially  prixed  is  known  to  irtodern 
ornithologists  as  the  black-tailed  godwit,  Umtsa  aegoeepkola, 
formerly  called,  from  lu  load  ciy,  a  yarwhc^i,*  ihridcer  or 
barker,  in  the  districts  It  Inhabited.  The  practice  of  netting 
this  bird  in  large  numbers  during  the  spring  and  summer,  coupled 
with  the  gradual  reclamation  of  the  fens,  to  whicb  it  resorted, 
has  now  rendered  it  but  a  visitor  In  England,  and  it  probably 
ceased  from  breeding  regulariy  In  En^nd  in  1824  or  tbercabouts, 
though  under  favourable  conditions  It  may  have  occationBUy 
bid  its  eggs  for  some  thirty  years  later  or  more  {Stevenson, 
Birds  «/  Norfolk,  ii.  150)  This  godwit  Is  a  species  of  wide 
range,  reaching  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Jardnuia  (—earth- 
raker),  in  summer,  and  occurring  numerously  Id  India  in  winter. 
Its  chief  breeding-quarters  seem  to  extend  from  Holland  cast- 
wards  to  the  south  of  Russia.  The  second  British  q>edcs  b  that 
whicb  is  known  as  the  bar-tailed  godwit,  L.  lafponka,  and  this 
seems  to  have  never  been  more  than  a  bird  of  double  passage 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  arriving  in  large  flocks  on  the  south 
coast  about  the  latb  of  May,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days, 
proceeding  to  the  north-eastward.  It  b  known  to  breed  in 
Lapland,  but  its  eggs  are  of  great  rarity.  Towards  autunm 
tbe  young  visit  the  English  coasts,  and  a  few  of  them  remain, 
together  with  some  of  the  other  species,  in  favourable  tituations 
throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  local  names  by  which  tbe 
bar-tailed  godwit  is  known  to  the  Norfolk  gunners  b  scamdl, 
a  word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Caliban  (TcM^uf,  n.  ii.),baabecn 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  Shakespearian  critics 

Tbe  godwits  belong  to  the  group  Limkolae,  and  are  about  as 
big  as  a  ume  pigeon,  but  possess  long  legs,  and  a  long  biH  with 
a  dight  upwarid  turn.  It  a  believed  that  in  the  genus  Liwuta 
the  female  a  larger  than  the  male.  While  the  winter  plumage 
is  of  a  sober  greyish -brown,  tbe  breeding-dress  ta  marited  hy  a 
predominance  of  bright  bay  or  chestnut,  rendering  the  wearer 
a  very  beautiful  object.  The  Uack-tailed  godwit,  though  varying 
a  good  deal  in  size,  u  constantly  larger  than  the  bar-tailed,  and 
especially  longer  In  the  legs,  l^ie  species  may  be  further  distin- 
guished the  former  having  the  proximal  thbd  of  tbe  tail-quUla 
pure  white,  and  tbe  distal  two-thirds  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
margin,  while  the  latter  has  the  same  feathers  barred  With 
block  and  white  alternately  for  ncarty  their  whole  length. 

America  powascs  two  apedei  of  the  genust  the  vary  Urge 
marbled  godwit  or  matUn,  t.  ftdao,  easily  recognised  Its  sbe 
and  the  buff  colour  of  its  axiUaries,  and  tbe  smaller  Hudsonian 
godwit,  L.  kudsonica,  which  has  its  axiUaries  of  a  deep  black. 
Thb  last,  though  less  numerous  than  its  congener,  seems  to 
range  over  the  whole  of  the  continent,  breeding  bi  tbe  extreme 
north,  while  it  has  been  obtained  also  In  tbe  Strait  of  Magellan 
and  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  first  seems  not  to  go  farther 
southward  than  the  Antilles  and  tbe  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

■  This  name  seems  to  bavc  survived  in  Whelp  Moor,  near  Brandoik 
in  Suffolk. 
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Fmn  Asia,  or  at  least  lu  eastern  part,  two  apedes  b&ve 
been  .deiaibed.  One  of  then,  L.  mdammoUti,  diOers  only 
from  aeiocepkaio  in  its  tauUler  siK,  and  I*  believed  to  breed 
in  Amurbuid,  wintering  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  other,  L.  wopypalii,  is  closely 
«Uied  to  and  (dtoi  mistaken  for  L,  lappon^ca,  from  which  it 
chiefly  dlSen  by  having  tbo  nmp  baind  like  the  tail  This 
was  found  breeding  in  the  eitreme  north  of  Kberia  by  Di  von 
Uiddendorff,  and  ranges  to  Australia,  whence  it  was,  like  the 
last,  first  described  by  Could.  (A.  N  ) 

GOBBBH,  ADODST  KARL  VOH  (1816-1880).  Prussian 
general  (rf  infaatiy,  aune  eS  oM  Hanoverian  sto^  Born  at 
Stade  on  the  lotta  of  December  1816,  hea^>ired  from  his  earlieai 
yean  to  the  Prussian  service  rather  than  thai  of  his  own  country, 
utd  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen  obtained  a  commisaon  in  the  14th 
regiment  of  Prussian  infantry.  But  there  was  little  scope  there 
for  the  activities  of  a  young  and  energetic  snbalteni,  and,  leaving 
rJie  service  in  1836,  he  entered  the  CarBst  army  campaigning  in 
Spain.  In  the  five  campaigns  which  he  made  in  the  service  of 
))0D  Carlos  he  had  many  and  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
}Ic  had  not  fought  for  two  months  when  he  fell,  severely  wounded, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Royal  troops.  After  eight  months' 
detention  he  escaped,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  captured 
again.  This  time  his  imprisonment  was  long  and  painful,  and 
on  two  occasions  he  was  compelled,  to  draw  lots  for  his  life  with 
bis  fellow-captives.  When  released,  he  served  till  1840  -with 
distinctiont  In  that  year  he  made  his  way  back,  a  beggar 
withotit  means  or  clothing,  to  Prussia.  The  Carllst  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  glad  to  be  re-tdmitted  into  the  Prastian  service  as  « 
second  lieutenant,  but  he  was  still  young,  and  few  sabaltcras 
could  at  the  age  of  twoity-fonr  cUm  five  years'  meritorfont 
war  service.  In  a  few  years  we  find  him  serving  as  captain  on  the 
Great  General  Staff,  and  in  1848  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
transferred  to  the  atafi  of  the  |V.  army  corps,  his  immediate 
superior  bting  Ktjot  von  Uoltk&  The  two  "  enDlng  men  " 
became  fast  friends,  and  thdr  mutual  esteem  ms  never  disturbed. 
In  the  Baden  insurrection  Goeben  served  with  distinction  on  the 
■taS  of  Prince  William,  the  future  emperor.  StaS  and  Tegmental 
duty  (as  usual  in  tbe  Prussian  aervi»)  alternated  for  some  years 
afUr  this,  tiD  in  i86j  he  became  majOT-genenl  commanding  the 
96th  infiuitt7  brigade.  In  1860^  it  should  be  mentioned,  he 
was  present  with  the  Spanish  ttoc^s  in  Morocco,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  TetuaiL 

In  the  first  of  Prussia's  great  wars  (1864)  be  dtstingaished 
himself  at  the  bead  of  bis  br^^at  RackebHll  and  Sooderburg. 
In  the  war  of  t966  Ueutenant-General  von  Goeben  commanded 
tbe  13th  division,  of  which  his  old  brigade  formed  part,  and, 
in  this  higher  sphere,  once  mote  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  bom 
leader  and  skilful  tactician.  He  held  almost  independent 
command  with  conspicuous  success  in  the  actions  of  Dennbach, 
Laufach,  Kissingen,  AschaSenburg,  Gerchshdm,  Taubcr- 
Rischofshdm  and  WUrsburg.  The  mobilisation  of  rSTo  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  VHI.  (Rhinelond)  army  cqrps,  forming 
part  of  the  First  Army  under  Stcinmetz.  It  was  his  resolute  and 
energetic  leading  that  contributed  mainly  to  the  victcwy  of 
Spicheren  (6th  August),  and  won  the  only  laurek  gained  on  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Gnvelotte(i8th  August).  Under  Mantetiflel 
the  VIII.  corps  took  part  in  the  operations  about  Amiens  and 
Bapaume,  and  on  the  8th  of  January  1871  Goeben  succeeded 
that  general  in  the  command  of  the  First  Army,  with  whidi  he 
had  served  throughout -the  campaign  as  a  corps  commander. 
A  fortnight  later  he  had  brought  the  war  in  northern  France 
10  a  brilliant  concluuon,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  St  Qnentin 
(iSthand  iQth  January  1871).  The  close  of  tbe  Franco-German 
War  left  Goeben  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
victorious  army.  He  was  colonel  of  the  38lh  infantry,  aad  hid 
the  gtand  cross  ol  the  Iron  Cross.  He  commanded  the  VIIL 
corps  at  Coblens  until  bit  death  in  rSSo. 

General  von  Goeben  left  many  writing  His  memoirs  ark  to 
be  found  in  his  works  Vitr  JaAr4  in  Spnutm  (Hanover,  1841), 
Keise-tutd  Lasfrbritfc  avs  Sponien  urtd  torn  spanisckat  fltete  tn 
Uaxtkho  (Hanover,  1863)  and  in  the  Darmstadt  iUfgowuM 


MU^Omitian.  Tbe  former  Prench  pon  (Qoeuleu)  at  Ueu  «u 

renamed  Goeben  after  him,  and  tbe  >Mi  intently  beats  Ui  nsM 
A  sutue  of  Gofebea  by  Schapo' was  elected  at  Coblens  m  lUa 
Sec  G  Zemin,  Itai  Mm  it  GmcnUr  Ay^pat  fm  Gscbra  (■  vota, 

Berlin,  1895-1897):  H.  Bortb,  <l.  nnt  Gm^cm  (Berlin,  too6}:aad.fa» 


,  tB89).  and  the  14th  MoMgnph 


hi*  ihsre  In  tbe  war  of  187G 

of  cbt  Great  General  Stan  (1891). 

OOSI^  UOUBL  JAM  SB  (iSafr-iQO?).  Duuh  oriwaBtt, 
Was  bom  in  Fricsland  in  1836.  He  devoted  himself  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages  and  became  eq>ecnUy 
profideat  in  Arabic,  under  tbe  gi^dance  of  Doay  and  Jnynbidl, 
to  whom  he  was  afterwaids  an  Intlmau  friend  and  coBeigae. 
Be  took  h^  degtec  of  docun  at  Leiden  In  i86e,  and  then  itdM 
for  a  year  fai  Oxford,  where  he  examined  and  cc^ted  the  BolUdan 
MSS.  of  IdiisI  (put  being  published  in  1866,  in  coOaboratka 
with  R.  P.  Dosy,  as  DetcriplioH  de  fAfrigue  ef  dt  I'Etpapit). 
About  the  same  thne  be  wrote  Utmoiret  ie  rUMloin  cf  di  h 
tiepopkU  eritnlaUi,  and  edited  Expvptatio  repmnim.  In 
1883,  on  the  death  of  Dtny,  he  became  Anbic  pc<4essor  at  Lddea, 
retiring  in  1906.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  Hay  1909.  HuHigb 
perhaps  not  a  teacher  ot  the  first  order,  be  willed  a  grtat 
influence  during  his  long  professoriate  not  only  over  bis  pnjiSi, 
but  over  theologians  and  eastern  administrators  who  attended 
his  lectu»s,  and  his  many  editions  of  Ambic  texts  have  been  of 
the  highest  value  to  scholars,  the  roost  Important  being  his  great 
edition  of  Tabail.  Tbongb  entirdy  averse  from  politics,  he  jook 
a  keen  interest  in  the  municipal  aflafrs  of  Leiden  and  nude  a 
special  study  of  elementary  education.  He  took  the  leading  port 
in  the  Intematioaal  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Algien  in  190J. 
He  wns  a  member  of  the  Institnt  de  Fiance,  was  awarded  tbe 
German  Order  of  Merit,  and  recrived  an  honorary  doctonte  of 
Cambridge  University.  At  his  death  he  was  prcridcnl  of  (fae 
newly  formed  International  Assodatlon  of  Academies  of  Sdencc. 
Aroc«g  his  chief  winks  are  Frogmmla  kUltricontm  Aratkanm 
(1869-1871);  Mm*  If  UnUm  ibm  at-WOlid  (1875);  BMMta 
tfopapkonim  ArMetrum  (1870-1894);  Atnmb  af  talari 
(1879-1901);  edition  <rf  Ibn '  Qotaiba's  biographies  (1904); 
of  the  travels  of  Ibn  Jubaye  (1907,  5tb  vol.. of  Gibb  Memorial. 
He  was  also  tbe  chief  editor  oif  tbe  Mneydgpaadia  tf  IsUm  (vob. 
i.-iii),  and  contributed  many  articles  t*  periodicals.  Be  wrote 
for  the  9th  and  the  present  edition  of  tbe  Encydefuii* 
BrUanMica. 

GOES.  DAIIiZo  DB  (1501-1574),  Portuguese  humanist,  wu 
bom  a  patridaa  family  at  Alcmquer,  in  Febniaiy  1501. 
Under  Ring  John  lU.  be  ms  empl^red  abroad  tat  nay  yctis 
frmn  ijsj  on  dqdomatic  and  cOTiunerdal  misaions,  and  he 
travelled  over  tbe  greater  part  of'Ettn^.  He  vm  intiaute 
with  the  leading  scholars  of  the  time,  was  acquainted  with  Luther 
and  other  Protestant  divines,  and  in  1531  became  the  pupH  ud 
friend  of  Erasmus.  Goes  to«>k  his  degree  at  Padua  in  1  afta 
a  four  years'  course.  la  1 537,  at  the  instance  of  bis  fnend  (^tdisd 
Sadtdcto.  he  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Church  and  tht 
Lutherans,  but  failed  through  the  attitude  of  the  Protesiaal^ 
He  married  in  Flanders  a  rich  and  noble  Dutch  lady,  D  Joanm 
de  Hargen,  and  settled  at  Louvain,  then  the  literary  centre  at 
tbe  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  living  in  1 542  when  the  Frcnck 
besieged  the  town.  He  was  given  the  command  of  ih«  defendiDg 
forces,  and  saved  Louvain,  but  was  taken  prisonn  and  confined 
for  nine  months  in  France,  till  he  obtained  ha  freedom  by  1 
heavy  ransom.  He  was  rewarded,  however,  by  a  grant  of  arms 
from  Charles  V.  He  finally  returned  to  Portugal  in  1545,  with 
a  view  of -becoming  tutor  to  the  king's  son,  but  he  fa^  te 
obtain  this  post,  owing  to  the  denunciations  of  Father  Stmon 
Rodriguea,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  who  accused  Goes  of 
favouring  the  Lutheran  doctrines  and  of  being  a  disciple  of 
ErsamuB.  Nevenfadesa  in  1548  he  wat  apptrinted  diief  keeper 
of  the  ardnvea  and  royal  ^ronicler,  and  at  once  Introddctd 
some  muclMieeded  reforms  into  the  administntlon  of  his  office. 

In  1  ss^  be  Was  given  m  commission  to  write  a  histoty  of  tht 
reign  of  King  hlanoel,  a  task  previowly  eot^ded  te  JoSo  dt 
Bdrros,  but  rduMtuisbed  by  him.  It  wat  an  oneroui  nndertsking 
bir  a  conidcniiows  falstoriaa,  tinct  ft  waa  ncastaiy  to  espost 
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the  niKriec  as  wcU  a>  relate  the  ^orin  of  the  period,  and  ao  to. 
oSend  lome  of  the  moat  powerful  f&miliea.  Goea  had  already 
■ritteo  a  CkronitU  of  Prinea  John  (afterwanb  John  IL),  'aiwl 
vlwB.  altar  man  than  ci^t  ycua'  labour,  he  produced  the  flitt 
Part  of  his  Cbvmdt  of  Kiof  Uanod  (i  566).  ■  choAa  ti  atucka 
litetcd  it,  the  edition  was  dcatioyed,  and  he  waa  compelled  to 
iMoc  a  reviaed  vcnioo.  He  brought  out  the  three  other  parts 
io  i50fr-i567,  though  chapten  to  17  <^  the  Third  Fart  were 
w  matilalcd  by  the  cenaonhip  tl^at  the  printed  text  differs 
lugdy  from  tbe  MS.  Hitherto  Goes,  notwithatanding  faia  Uberal- 
iw,  had  escaped  the  IiK]ui>Ition,  thou^  io  r540  his  Fiia, 
nUfio,  moresqut  AtMopwm  had  been  prohibited  by  the  chief 
iDqnisitor,  Cardinal  D.  Henrique;  but  the  deaondation  of 
father  Rodiiguea  in  1545,  which  had  been  vainly  renewed  in 
ijSO,  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  in  1571  he  wa*  arrested 
to  stand  fais  trial.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Inqulsi- 
tioo  made  itself  on  this  occaaion,  as  en  others,  the  instrument  of 
private  enaiiiy;  for  eighteen  months  Goes  lay  ill  in  prison,  and 
then  be  was  condemned,  though  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years  as 
s  ftithful  Catholic,  and  the  worst  that  could  be  proved  against 
Um  waa  that  in  hia  ^th  he  had  spoken  against  lodulgencea, 
didielicved  in  auricular  confesaion,  and  consorted  with  heretics. 
He  was  sentenced  to  «  term  of  redualon,  and  his  property  waa 
confiicated  to  the  crown.  After  he  had  abjured  bis  errors  in 
private,  he  was  seat  at  the  end  of  1571  to  -do  penance  at  the 
DNnastery  of  Batalha.  Later  he  waa  allowed  to  return  bonte 
to  Alcmquer,  where  he  died  ob  tbe  30th  of  JomnTy  1374.  He 
ns  buried  in  the  chnich  of  Noian  Senbun  da  Vanca. 

Dimtio  de  Goes  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  genial  and 
cmutly  manners,  a  .skilled  musician  and  a  good  linguist.  He 
wrote  both  Portuguese  and  Latin  with  daasic  st»ngtb  and 
•mplidty,  ntd  hia  style  ia  free  bom  aSectntion  and  rhetorical 
onaucnts.  His  portrait  by  Albredit  DOrer  ahowt  an  open, 
Bldligent  face,  and  the  record  of  his  life  proves  him  to  have 
txcD  i^irigbt  and  fearlcM.  His  prosperity  doubtless  excited 
ill-will,  but  above  all,  his  ideas,  advanced  for  Portugal,  his  foreign 
mjrs,  out^tokcnncas  and  honesty  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
oi  his  end,  at  a  tinte  when  the  forces  of  ignorant  reaction  held 
ibe  isoendant.  He  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  given  some  um- 
brage to  the  court  by  condemning,  In  tbe  Chrenide  0/  Kini 
HMod,  the  royal  ingratitude  to  distinguished  public  servants, 
tbou^  he  received  a  penuon  and  other  rewards  for  that  work, 
ud  he  had  certainly  offended  the  nobility  by  his  administration 
of  the  archive  office  and  exposing  fihe  genealogical  claims 
in  his  IfMtiarw.  He  pmd  the  penalty  for  telling  the  truth,  as 
be  knew  it,  hi  an  age  when  an  historian  had  to  cbooae  between 
littery  of  the  great  and  silence.  The  CkrotMtt  qJ  Kiuf  UauoH 
wu  the  first  official  history  of  a  Portuguese  reign  to  be  written 
ia  a  critical  ai^rit,  and  Damilo  de  Goes  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  fint  Pt^ugacK  royal  chronicler  to  deierve  the  name 
sf  an  histnian. 

Hii  Portuguese  works  include  CVmica  do  fdicitiimo  rei  Dom 
famiwf  (parts  i.  and  it.,  Lisbon,  1566,  part*  lit.  and  iv.,  tb. 
1S67).  Other  cditioni  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  1619  and  1749  and  in 
Coimbra  in  1790.  Cknmtea  d»  priiKipt  Dom  Joam  (Lltbon.  155S), 
with  subsequent  editions  in  1367  and  1734  in  Usbon  and  in  itoo  in 
Coimbra.  Lmo  it  Uuc»  Tmw  Cietram  thmmado  Ouitm  Mayor 
CVmice,  1538).  This  is  a  tnmlation  of  Cicero's  Da  tmrclult.  Hi* 
Litin  worka,  published  Mparately,  comprise;  (i)  LegalM  mapii  I'nt- 
fcntlMij  PreibiUri  Joannit,  (fc.  (Antwerp,  1533) ;  (j)  L^talio  Damiit 
EttMpiwntu,  Src.  (Boloona,  >S33):  (3)  CommenlariiTtrnm itsianim 
m  /Mia  (Louviin,  1539);  (4)  rida,  tdifio,  moreique  Aetkicpmii 
(Louvsin.  IMo)JncorporatiniENos.(i)and  C3);(S}Hiipa>'ia(ho\tviin. 
1^)1  (6)  AliqiwI  eputslat  SadoUh  Bemii  el  sJurvn  clariiiinumitt 
nwsw,  (fe.  (Louratn,  1544);  (7)  Damioni  a  Goe*  tguilii  Lxttilani 
sUfarto^KK^  (Loo  vain,  t5iH):(B)t/f(u£oMii*»JUo6nrfHi(Li«bon, 
tS46) ;  (9l  D*  Cvmiaito  tMmo  (Louvain,  1549} :  (10)  Urbii  Oliti- 
f*Hiuiijn04^(Evafa,tS!M);(iO£^<t<«to 
M(Lisboa,l556}.  Moataitheabove  went  through  several  edition*, 
sad  mamr  were  afterwards  included  with  new  works  in  such  coQect  ions 
as  No.  (7).  and  seven  sets  of  O^wmb  awenrad,  all  tnoomptete. 

L  suffered  mutilation  in  wbaequCBt  cdtekMa, 

at  the  nanda  of  tlie  censors,  because  they  offended  against  rdigious 
orthodoxy  or  family  pride. 

AuTnonms.-~-(A)  Joaqutm  de  Vaiconcellos,  Gottiana  (5  vols.), 
>ith  the  tonowlng  tub-titles:  (r)  O  Rrlraio  de  Albrrrki  DOrrr 
(Pbtto,  1B79);  (i)  BiUiotrapkio  (Porto,  1879},  which  describes  67 
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numbers  ot  books  by  Gaes|  At  Verianki  dat  Chrtmttai  Porta- 
iuruis  (Porto.  i8«ijj  DamiA»  dt  Cats:  Novoi  Eilndas  (forto, 
1807) ;  (S)  As  CarUi  ^e/^ntt^-  In  the  press  (1906).  Snr.  Vasconcellos 
only  printed  a  ym  umM^umbtr  oT  copies  of  these  studies  for 
dBtribution  utaid'S^haitmVm-im^  (B)  GuUhcrroe 

J.  C.  Hcnnquea,  AsMitte  Owiant,  vuL  1  (Lisbon,  1896).  vol.  fi. 
(cpntaininf  the  proceedings  at  tlw  trial  by  the  InquiMdon)  (Usbon, 
lo-)H).  (C)  A.  P.  Lopes  de  Mendonm,  DamiSc  de  Goa  t  a  Inqtmitta 
dt  Porlutal  (Lisbon,  185^.  (D)  Dr  Sousa  Viterbq,  DamOo  dt  Gou 
*  D.  A  nionio  Pailuin  iCUmbrB,  iSm).  (E)  Dr  Thcc^ihik)  Braea. 
H,„on^  UniMnOmUM  &k^«i£iii,'i&93ri.  374-3M: 
(F;  MLDLndes  y  Pdsyo,  J7to*r«S  A  far  Alsr.  RtpafitUi,  ii. 
'*J  '43-  (E.  Pa.) 

GOBI.  RDOO  VAX  OBH  {d.  148a),  a  painter  o(  consider- 
able celebrity  at  Ghent,  waa  known  to  Vasari,  aa  he  ia  known  to 
us,  by  a  single  picture  in  a  Florentine  monastery.  At  a  period 
when  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  rank 
of  a  great  mercantile  firm  to  that  of  a  reigning  dynasty,  it  em- 
ploy^ as  an  agent  at  the  port  of  Bruges  Tonunaao  PwUnari,  a 
lineal  descendant,  it  waa  said,  of  Folco,  the  father  of  Dante'a 
Beatrix.  Tomnuso,  at  that  time  patron  of  a  chapd  in  tbe  hospital 
of  SaaU  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence,  ordered  aa  altat-^ikGe  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goea,  and  commanded  him  to  illustrate  tbe  saoed 
tbeme  of  "  Qucm  genuit  adoraviL"  la  the  ccntie  of  a  vast 
triptych,  comprising  numerous  figures  of  life  alae,  Hugo  lepte- 
sented  the  Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  tbe  new-bom 
Christ  attended  by  Shepherds  and  Angela.  On  the  wings  he 
portrayed  Tommaso  and  hia  two  sons  in  prayer  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  AnthoiQr  and  St  Matthew,  and  Tommuofs 
wife  and  two  darters  supported  by  St  Haigaret  and  St  Mary 
Magdalen.  The  triptych,  which  baa  suffered  much  from  decay 
and  restoring,  was  for  over  400  years  at  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
and  ia  itow  in  the  Uffiti  Galkry.  Imposing  because  eomposed 
of  figures  of  unusual  size,  the  altar-inece  is  more  rematkablc 
for  portrait  character  than  Cor  charms  of  ideal  beauty. 

There  are  also  small  pieces  in  public  galleries  wUch  dsim  to 
have  been  executed  by  Van  der  Goes.  One  of  these  pictures  in 
thti  National  Gallery  in  London  is  more  nearly  allied  to  tbe  school 
of  Memling  than  to  the  triptych  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova;  another, 
a  smell  and  very  beautiful  "  JsAm  tbe  BaptiU,"  at  the  Piaa> 
kothek  of  Munich,  is  reslly  by  Memling;  whilst  numerous  frag- 
ments of  an  aharpiccc  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  though 
assigned  to  Hugo,  are  by  his  more  gifted  countryman  of  Bruges. 
Van  der  Goes,  however,  was  not  habitually  a  paintCT  of  casd 
pieces.  He  made  his  rqiutation  at  Bruges  by  producing  coiouml 
hangings  in  dislempo'.  Alter  he  aettled  at  Ghent,  and  became  a 
master  of  his  gUd  bi  r46s,  be  designed  cartotms  [or  glass  windows. 
He  slso  made  decmtioDs  for  the  wedding  of  Charla  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  York  in  146S,  for  the  festivals  of  the  Rhetoricians  and 
papal  jubilees  cmi  repeated  occasions,  for  the  solemn  entry  of 
Charla  the  Bold  Into  Ghent  in  t47o-i47t,  and  for  the  funeral  of 
Philip  the  Good  in  1474-  The  labota  whkA  he  eqtcadcd  on 
these  occatimu  might  weO  add  to  hb  fame  witboat  being  the 
less  ephemeral.  About  the  year  1475  he  retired  to  the  monasUry 
of  Rouge  Cloltre  near  Ghent,  where  he  took  the  cowl.  There, 
though  he  still  clung  to  his  profession,  be  seems  to  have 
taken  to  drinking,  and  at  one  time  to  hava  shown  decided 
symptORis  of  inaanity.  But  bis  snpertors  gradually  cured  him 
of  his  intemperance,  and  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  In 
1483. 

GOES,  a  town  in  the  provinn  of  Zeeland,  Holland,  on  ihe  island 
of  South  Beveland,  11}  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Middelburg.  Pop.  (igoo) 
6919-  It  is  connected  by  a  short  canal  with  the  East  Scheldt, 
and  has  a  good  harbour  (iStg)  defended  by  a  fort.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  Interesting  Gothic  church  (1413)  and  the 
picturesque  old  town  hall  (restored  i77r).  There  are  various 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  (Joes  has  preserved 
for  centuries  its  prosperous  position  as  the  market-town  of  the 
island.  Tbe  chief  industries  are  boat-building,  brewing,  book- 
Unding  and  dgar-nuking.  The  town  had  its  origin  in  the 
castle  of  OoMende.  buDt  here  ^  the  noble  family  of  Borssele. 
It  received  a  charter  eariy  In  tbe  15th  century  from  the 
countess  Jscoba  o(  Holland,  who  frequent^  stayed  at  the 
caatfc. 
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OOBTHB;  JOBANH  WOLMUM  VOK  Ci749->83>)>  Gomuui 
poet,  dramatist  sad  philosopber,  was  boni  at  Frankfort-on-MaJn 
on  the  aSlh  of  Augutt  1749-  He  came,  on  hb  fatbei't  aide,  of 
Thuriii(ian  stock,  his  great-gnndlatfaer,  Hans  Chdstian  Goethe, 
fcaving  been  «  fuiin  at  Anera-OR-lhe-Unalnt,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Hans  Christian's  son,  Friedrich 
Ceo^,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and  in  this 
capacity  settled  in  Frankfort  in  1686.  A  second  marriage, 
Iwwever,  bnught  him  into  possession  of  tbe  Fninkfort  inn, 
**  Zum  Weidenbof,"  and  he  ended  his  days  as  a  well-to-do  inn- 
fceeper.  His  son,  Johann  Kaspar,  the  poet's  father  (1710-1781), 
studied  law  at  Leipzig,  and,  after  going  through  the  prescribed 
courses  of  practical  training  .at  Wetilar,  travelled  !n  Italy, 
He  hoped,  on  his  return  to  Franklbn,  to  obtain  an  oSdal 
position  in  the  goverameBt  of  the  free  city,  but  Us  personal 
influence  with  the  authorities  was  not  sufficiently  strong.  In 
hb  dis^^Hwatment  he  lesidved  never  again  to  offer  his  services 
to  hia  native  town,  and  letired  into  private  life,  a  course  which 
his  anqfle  menns  facilitated.  In  1741  bo  acquired,  as  a  consoU- 
ti6n  for  the  public  career  he  had  missed,  the  title  of  kaitaikher 
Arf,  and  in  1748  married  Katharina  Elisabeth  (1731-1808), 
daivitw  of  tlw  SekuUkeiis  or  BUrgimatler  of  Fnakfort, 
Jobann  Wolfgang  Textor.  Tbe  poet  was  the  eldest  son  «f  this 
union.  Of  the  later  cbiMren  only  one,  Cornelia,  bom  in  1750, 
survived  the  years  of  childhood;  she  died  as  the  wife  of  Goethe's 
friend,  J.  G.  Schlosser,  in  1777.  Tbe  best  elemenU  in  Goethe's 
■enliB  came  from  1^  notlwr^  rida;  of  «  livd^,  impulsive 
flispositirai,  ud  gifted  with  renmkable  I^ginativ*  power, 
Frau  Rat  was  tbe  ideal  mother  of  a  poet;  moreover,  being 
hardly  dgbteen  at  the  time  of  her  son's  birth,  the  was  hcraelf 
able  to  be  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  From  Itis  father, 
whose  stem,  somewhat  pedantic  nature  repelled  warmer  feelings 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  children,  Goethe  inherited  that  "holy  eaniest- 
neM  "  and  stability  of  character  which  biou^t  htm  unscathed 
through  temptations  and  passion,  and  held  tbe  balance  to  his 
•11  too  powerful  imagination. 

Dnftngcttable  is  the  pcture  which  the  poet  subsequently 
drew  of  bis  childhood  spent  in  the  large  bouw  with  its  many 
WMki  nnd  ccanniea,  in  the  Gnaw  HIr*chgr^>en  at  Fiankfwt. 
Books,  pkturas,  objects  of  an,  antiquities,  lemlnlsocnccs  of 
Stat  GoetbA  virit  to  Italy,  above  att  a  maifonetU  theatre, 
kindled  tbe  chUd's  quidt  intellect  and  imagination.  His  training 
was  oonduaed  in  its  csriy  stages  by  Ids  tadicr,  and  was  later 
supplemented  1^  tutots.  Meanwhile  the  varied  and  i^auresque 
Uie  o<  Fruifort  was  in  itadf  an  education.  In  1759,  during  the 
Seven  Yean*  War,  the  Ficadi,  as  Haiia  Tlxfesa's  alUo,  occupied 
the  town,  and,  much  to  the  irritation  of  Goethe's  father,  who 
was  a  stwch  partisan  of  Fredorick  tbe  Great,  a  French  lieu- 
tenant, Cowt  Thoranc,  was  quartered  on  the  Goethe  Itousehold. 
Tha  loiei|B  occupation  also  led  to  tbe  establishment  al  a  Ftencb 
tmxpt  of  acton,  and  to  tbdr  performances  tbe  bojr,  tbroagfa  Ui 
grandfatber'sinBuence,  hadfreeaccess.  Geethehae  also  recorded 
his  iiKmories  of  another  piauresque  event,  the  cnroaation  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  in  the  Fiankfm  ROmer  or  town  hall  in  1764; 
but  these  memories  were  darkened  by  being  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  tra^c  denouement  of  his  first  love  affair.  The 
object  of  this  passion  was  a  certain  Gretdien,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  boy's  interest  in  her  to  further  the 
dishwMat  ends  of  one  of  bar  friends.  The  discovery  of  tbe  a&ir 
and  the  investigation  that  followed  cooled  Goettie's  ardour  and 
caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  tbe  studies  whidi 
were  to  uepare  him  for  the  nnlveisky.  Heansridle  the  literary 
instinct  had  begun  to  show  ivM;  we  hear  of  a  novel  in  letters— 
•  kind  of  lingi^fc  exerdse,  in  which  the  characters  caiHed  on 
the  correspondence  in  different  languages — of  a  prose  epic  on 
the  subject  of  Joseph,  and  vatioos  religious  poems  of  whidi  one, 
iKslfdUm/eArf  CAmft,  found  its  wBjr  in  arevised  fwm  into  the 
poet^  conplete  work*. 

In  October  1 765,  Goethe,  then  a  Httte  over  ^xteen,  left  Frank- 
fort for  Leipzig,  where  a  wider  and,  in  many  respects,  less 
provincial  life  awaited  him.  He  entered  upon  hit  university 
Studies  with  seal,  but  his  own  education  in  Frankfort  had  not 


been  the  best  preparation  for  the  scboUsltc  nothods  sAlck  atOI 

dominated  the  German  universities;  of  his  professofs,  only 
Gcllcrt  teems  to  bvn  won  his  inlcsest,  and  that  intenst  was  toon 
exhausted.  The  literary  Vtf™fi[f  ha  had  madain  FnaUoct 
now  seemed  to  him  amatcoiUi  and  trivial;  be  fdt  that  he  had 

to  turn  overanew  leaf,  and, under  the guidanceofE.W.  Bdirisdi, 
a  genial,  original  comrade,  he  learned  the  art  of  writing  those 
light  Anacreontic  lyrics  which  hannonised  with  the  tone  of  polite 
Leipag  society.  Artificial  as  this  poetry  is,  Goethe  was,  neverthe- 
less, in^ired  by  a  real  passion  in  Leipzig,  namriy,  for  Abm 
Katharina  Schfinkopf,  tbe  daughtetof  a  wine-merdiant  at  wboae 
house  he  dined.  She  is  the  "  Annette  "  after  whom  tbe  reoeniij 
discovered  collection  of  lyrics  was  named,  althou^  it  must  he 
added  that  neither  these  lyrics  nor  the  Sent  Liedtt,  puhliihrd  in 
1770,  express  very  directly  Goethe's  feelings  for  Klthchcn 
Scbttokopf.  To  h^  Leipsig  student-days  belong  also  two  small 
plays  in  Aleiandrines,  Dm  Lomo*  des  VtriUbUH,  a  pastonl 
comedy  in  one  act;  wbkh  reffecU  tbe  lighter  side  of  tbe  poet's 
love  affair,  and  Die.UUukutdigtn  (published  in  a  revised  form, 
1769),  a  Btote  somint  picture,  in  whid)  oonedy  is  inooogruously 
mingled  with  tragedy.  In  Leipiig  Goethe  ate  bad  time  for  what 
remained  one  of  the  abiding  intenatad  lualifetfiar  ait;  ben- 
garded  A.  P.  Oeser  (1717-1799).  tbediiKtoroI  tbe  academy  of 
painting  in  thePlelssenbwrg,  who  had  given  htm  lessonsin  drawing, 
as  the  teacher  who  in  Leipilg  had  influenced  him  most.  His  art 
studies  were  also  fuilhered  1^  •  ^KWt  visit  to  Draden.  Hia  stay 
in  Leipsig  cam*,  however,  to  an  abnpt  omckafam;  tbe  dis- 
tractions of  student  life  proved  too  mndt  for  hit  tticnBth;  a 
sudden  haemonbage  supervened,  and  he  lay  h>ng  ill,  first  in 
Leipzig,  and,  after  it  was  possible  to  remove  him,  at  borne  in 
Frankfort,  timt  months  of  slow  recovery  were  a  time  of  aenon 
introspection  lot  Goethe.  He  still  conc^Mnded  with  his  LdpMg 
friends,  but  tbe  tone  of  bis  letters  changed;  life  bad  becoine 
graver  and  more  earnest  for  him.  He  pored  over  books  on  occalt 
philosophy;  be  busied  bimscU  with  alchemy  and  astrology.  A 
friend  of  his  mother's,  Susaime  Kaiharina  von  KletlenberB,  who 
belonged  to  pietist  circles  in  Frankfort,  turned  the  hoy's  thooghls 
to  religious  mysticism.  On  bis  recovery  his  father  resolved  that 
he  should  coinplcte  his  legal  studies  at  Stiassburg,  a  .city  whtch, 
although  then  outude  the  German  em|rire,  was,  in  respect  of 
language  aad  culture,  whoUy  German.  From  the  first  momou 
Goethe  set  foot  in  the  narrow  strecu  of  the  Alsatian  capilal,  ia 
April  1770,  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  icmed  to  cfaange. 
The  Gothic  architeaure  of  the  Sttanbmg  nduter  became  lo 
him  tbe  qrmbol  <A  a  national  and  Coman  ideal,  directly  aota* 
gonistic  to  tbe  French  tastes  and  tbe  classical  and  ratioMlislic 
aUnoq>here  that  prevailed  in  Leipzig.  The  second  moment  «f 
importance  m  Goethe's  Strassburg  period  was  Us  meeting  with 
Herder,  who  spent  some  weeks  io  Strasaburg  uodeisoing  an  open- 
tlonof thceye.  IntMithinte.whowaskisseidiDrlvAveyean, 
Goethe  found  the  master  be  sought;  Herder  Uu|^  Um  the 
significance  <A  Gothic  architecture,  revealed  to  him  the  cbann 
of  nature's  simplicity,  and  inspired  him  with  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  and  the  Volkslied.  Meanwhile  Goelbe's  legal  studies 
were  not  neglected,  and  he  found  time  to  add  to  knowledge  ef 
other  subjects,  notably  that  of  mc<&fne.  Another  factor  of 
Importance  in  Goethe's  Strassburg  life  was  his  love  tor  Friederike 
Brion,  the  daughter  of  an  AbaLian  village  pastor  in  SesenheinL 
Even  m(»e  than  Herder'sprccq>Landciample,  this  paasionabowcd 
Goethe  how  trivial  and  artificial  had  been  the  Anacreontic  and 
pastoral  poetry  with  which  be  had  occupied  himscU  in  Ldpzig; 
and  the  lyrics  inspired  by  Friederike,  such  as  KUitu  BIhwu*. 
kkine  BlOUer  and  Wit  herriick  Uvckkt  mir  die  Naturl  mark  the 
beginning  tA  a  new  epoch  in  German  lyric  poetry.  The  idyll  o( 
Sesenheim,  as  described  In  DieUung  ttrnf  WaJirlieil,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  love-stories  in  the  literature  of  the  worid.  From 
the  first,  however.  It  was  dear  that  Ftiednike  Brion  could  never 
become  tbe  wife  ef  the  Frankfort  patrkian's  son;  an  unha^iy 
ending  to  the  romance  was  unavridable,  and,  as  is  to  be  seen  ia 
passionate  outpourinp  like  tbe  Wandertri  Slurmtiedt  and  in  the 
bit  ter  sdf-accusations  of  Cbi^n  It  left  deqi  wounds  on  the poet's 
sensitive  souL 
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To  Stnnburg  we  owe  Goetbe'i  fint  Importuit  dnmt,  G9Im 
t$m  BtrlkkiMgen,  or,  u  it  wu  oiled  in  iu  ctrlicst  form, 
GtMckkkU  GoU/rUdau  wn  BtiiUkmtm  dnmaiiikrt  (not  published 
imtil  1831).  Reviled  under  the  now  familiai  title,  it  appeared  in 
>773i  ^Itr  Goethc'ft  return  to  Fiutkfort.  In  eitimating  this 
druna  we  must  bear  in  mind  Goethe's  own  Strassburg  lire,  and 
tiKturbukni  spirit  of  hisowna^,  rather  than  the  bistorical  facts, 
iriiicfa  the  poet  found  in  the  aatobiognphy  ot  Us  hero  published 
fai  I7JI.  The  latter  supplied  <mly  the  longh  matsriali;  the  GMz 
VM  Bcriidui^ni  whom  Goethe  drew,  with  his  lofty  ideak  of 
light  and  wrong,  and  his  enthusiBsro  for  freedom,  b  a  very 
dUterent  penonage  from  the  unscrupulous  robber-knight  of  the 
i6di  century,  the  rough  friend  of  Frans  von  Sidcingen  and  of  the 
RrwBltlngpeaaaaia.  Siill  less  historical  Justificaiianit  to  befound 
lor  the  vadllating  Wdtslingcn  in  whom  Goethe  executed  poetic 
justice  on  himsetf  as  the  lover  of  Friederike,  or  in  the  women  of 
the  play,  the  gentle  Maria,  the  heartless  Adelheid.  But  there  is 
(enial,  creative  power  in  the  very  subjectivity  of  these  characters, 
Md  a  vigorous  dramatic  life,  which  is  irresistible  in  its  ^>pcd. 
With  Cm  wk  BeHiMngen,  Shakespeare's  art  first  triumplwd  on 
tbe  German  stage,  and  the  literary  movement  known  as  St»M 
tmd  Dranf  vas  inaugurated. 

Having  received  his  degree  in  Strassburg,  Goethe  returned 
bonie  in  August  1771,  and  began  his  initiation  into  the  routine  of 
an  advocate's  profession.  In  the  following  year,  in  onlrr  to  gain 
Insight  into  another  ude  of  his  calling,  he  spent  four  months  at 
Wetxiar,  where  the  imperial  law-courts  were  established.  But 
Goethe's  professional  duties  bad  only  a  small  share  in  thceventfu) 
yean  which  lay  between  his  return  from  Strassburg  and  that  visit 
to  Weimar  at  the  end  of  1775,  which  turned  the  whole  course  of 
kla  career,  tnd  resulted  in  his  permanent  attachment  to  the 
Wdinar  court.  Goethe's  lifejn  Frankfort  wasa  round  of  stimulat- 
ing Hlorary  intercourse;  in  J.  H.  Merck  (1741-1791),  an  army 
ofidal  in  tbe  neighbouring  town  at  Darmstadt,  he  found  a  friend 
and  mentor,  whose  irony  and  common-sense  served  as  a  corrective 
to  Us  own  exuberance  of  spirits.  Wetzlar  brooght  new  friends 
nd  anotber  pkssion,  that  fbr  Charlotte  Buff,  tbe  daughter  of  the 
Amimamm  there — a  love-story  which  has  been  Immortah'zed  in 
WertMeri  Leidtn—KiA  again  the  young  poet's  nature  was  obsessed 
by  a  love  which  was  this  time  strong  enough  to  bring  him  to 
the  brink  of  that  suicide  with  which  tbe  novel  ends.  A  visit  to 
the  Rhine,  where  new  interests  and  the  attnctiona  of  Masimiliane 
voa  Larodte,  a  daughter  of  Wieland's  friend,  the  novelist  Sophie 
von  Laroche,  brought  partial,  healing;  Ids  intense  preoccupation 
with  literary  work  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  did  the  rest.  In 
177$  Goethe  was  attracted  by  still  another  type  of  woman,  Lili 
Scteneniann,  whoie  mother  was  ihewidowof  a  wealthy  Frankfwt 
banker.  A  formal  betrothal  took  place,  and  the  bcnuty  of  the 
lyrics  which  Lili  inspired  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  here  was 
ft  passion  no  less  genuine  than  that  for  Friederike  or  Charlotte. 
But  Goethe— more  woridly  wise  than  on  former  occasions — felt 
■Mtincthrely  that  the  gay,  social  world  in  which  Liti  moved  was 
not  really  congenial  to  him.  A  visit  to  Switseriand  in  the 
■unimertrf  1775  may  not  have  weakened  his  interest  in  her,  but  it 
at  least  allowed  him  to  regard  her  objectively;  and,  without  tragic 
oonsequences  on  either  side,  thepasnon  was  ultimately  allowed  to 
yield  to  tbe  dictates  of  common-sense.  Goethe's  departure  for 
Wo'mar  in  November  made  the  final  break  less  diflkult. 

The  period  from  1771  to  1775  was,  in  liienry  respects,  the 
most  productive  of  the  poet's  life.  It  had  been  inaugurated 
with  Colz  ton  Berlukingcn,  and  a  few  months  later  this  tragedy 
was  fdlowed  by  another,  Clinifo,  hardly  less  convincing  in  its 
character -drawing,  and  reflecting  e\'en  more  faithfully  than  the 
ftvmcr  tbe  cxpciicncas  Goethe  bad  gone  through  in  Strassburg. 
Again  poetic  justice  is  effected  on  the  unfortunate  hero  who 
has  chosen  his  own  personal  advancement  in  preference  to  his 
duty  to  the  woman  be  loves;  more  pointedly  than  in  Gets  is 
the  moral  enforced  by  Clavigo's  worldly  friend  Carlos,  that  the 
geound  of  Clavigo's  tragic  end  lin  not  so  much  in  the  defiance 
of  a  moral  law  as  in  the  hero's  vacillation  and  want  of  character. 
With  Die  Lcide»  dts  juugen  Werlktrt  (1774)1  the  literary 
pnupitatc  of  the  author's  own  capeiiencca  in  Wctzlar,  Goethe 


succeeded  In  attracting,  as  no  German  had  done  before  Urn, 
tbe  attention  of  Europe.  Once  more  It  was  the  gospd  that  the 
worid  belongs  to  the  strong,  which  lay  beneath  the  surface  of 
this  romance.  This,  however,  was  not  the  lesson  which  was 
drawn  from  it  by  Goethe's  contemporaries;  they  shed  tear* 
of  sympathy  over  the  lovelorn  youth  whose  burden  becomes 
too  great  for  him  to  bear.  While  CBU  inaugurated  the  manlier 
side  of  the  Sturm  imi  Droit  lUeratnre,  Wtrtktr  was  respooiibla 
for  its  sentimcnial  excesses.  And  to  tbe  scntiBeBtal  rather 
than  to  the  heroic  side  belongs  also  Stdh, "  a  drama  for  lovefs," 
in  which  the  poet  again  reproduced,  if  with  kss  fidelity  than  in 
Werlbrr,  certain  aspects  of  hia  own  love  troubles.  A  lighter 
vein  is  to  be  observed  in  various  dramatic  satires  written  at  this 
time,  such  as  Gsttir,  lIMtn  md  Witltmi  (1774),  Bmmtmmtis 
Hcdeeil,  FaamacUss^  ami  Pattr  Brey,  Satfrot,  and  in  the 
SingipieU,  EntiiH  und  Elmlre  (1775)  and  Ctaudine  mi*  Villa 
Btlla  (1776);  while  in  the  Frankftrter  Ceiekrte  Awxipr  (1771- 
1773),  Goethe  drove  home  the  prindpdes  of  the  new  movement 
ol Slurmimi  in  terse  and  pointed  critldsm.  Hiecmibcik 
ance  of  tbe  young  poet's  genius  b  also  to  be  seen  In  the  many 
unfinished  fragments  of  this  period;  at  one  time  we  find  hfm 
occupied  with  dramas  on  Caesar  and  Mahomet,  at  another  with 
an  epic  on  Dermige  J  wit,  and  again  with  a  tragedy  on  Prtmtlktia, 
of  which  a  magidficent  fragment  has  passed  into  his  worita. 
Giratcst  of  all  the  torsos  of  this  period,  however,  was  the  drama- 
tiiation  of  Fautl.  Thanks  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  play  in 
its  earliest  form — discovered  as  recently  as  1887 — we  are  now 
able  to  distinguish  how  much  of  this  tragedy  was  the  immediate 
product  of  the  Slnrm  umt  Drang,  and  to  understand  the  intentitma 
with  which  the  young  poet  began  bis  masterpiece.  Goethe's 
hero  changed  with  the  author's  riper  experience  and  with  his  new 
conMptions  of  man's  place  and  duties  in  the  worid,  but  the 
Gietchen  tragedy  was  taken  over  Into  tbe  finished  poem,  practi- 
cally unaltered,  from  the  earliest  Fautl  of  the  Sturm  mid  Drang. 
With  these  wonderful  scenes,  the  most  intensely  tragic  In  all 
German  literature,  Goethe's  poetry  in  this  period  reaches  iu 
dimax.  Still  another  important  work,  however,  was  conceived, 
and  in  large  measure  written  at  this  time,  the  dnuna  of  Bfmenl, 
which  was  not  published  until  1788.  Tlu's  work  may,  to  some 
estcni,  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Fautl;  it  presents  the 
lighter,  more  checriul  and  optimbtic  side  of  Goethe^s  philosophy 
in  these  years;  Graf  Egmont,  the  ntoat  winning  and  fasdwating 
of  the  poet's  heroes,  b  endowed  with  that  "  demonic  "  power 
over  the  sympathies  of  men  and  women,  which  Goethe  himtetf 
possessed  in  so  high  a  d^ree.  But  Egmont  dqiends  for  its 
interest  almost  s^ely  on  two  characters,  Egmont  UmaeU  and 
KiMrchen,  Gietcbcn's  counterpart;  regardnl  as  %  dnnu,  it 
demonstrates  the  futility  of  that  defianoa  of  omvention  aid 
rules  with  which  the  Sturm  unit  Drang  set  out.  It  remained  for 
Goethe,  in  the  next  period  of  his  life,  to  cimstruct  on  daadc 
modeb  a  new  vehicle  for  German  dramatic  poetry. 

In  December  1 774  the  young  "  hereditary  prince  "  of  Wdmar, 
Charles  Augustus,  passing  through  Frankfort  on  hts  way  to  Fails, 
came  into  personal  touch  with  Goethe,  and  invited  the  poet  to 
visit  Weiraar  when,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  up  the  reins 
of  government.  In  October  177s  the  invitation  was  repeated, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  of  that  year  Goethe  arrived  in  the 
tilde  Saxon  capital  which  was  to  remain  hb  home  for  tbe  rest  of 
his  lite.  During  the  first  few  months  in  Weimar  the  poet  pive 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  as  unreservedly  as 
hb  patron;  indeed,  the  Wdmar  court  even  looked  upon  him  for 
a  time  as  a  tempter  who  led  the  young  duke  astray.  But  the 
latter,  although  himself  a  mere  stripling,  had  iK^iUdC  faith  in 
Goethe,  nod  a  firm  conviction  that  his  genius  couM  be  utilbcd 
in  other  fields  besides  literature.  Goethe  was  not  long  in  Weimar 
before  he  was  entrusted  with  responsible  state  duties,  and  events 
soon  justified  the  duke's  confidence.  Goethe  proved  the  soul 
of  the  Weimar  government,  and  a  minbier  of  state  of  energy 
and  foresight.  He  interested  himsetf  in  agriculture,  horticidtun 
and  mining,  which  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  wdfais 
of  the  duchy,  and  out  of  these  interests  sprang  his  own  love  for 
the  natural  sciences,  whicb  look  up  so  much  ot  U&  tuK^VMt 
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yean.  The  ioevitaUe  tove-intcnst  wu  also  not  wanting.  As 
Ftkdenke  had  fitted  into  the  background  of  Gocthe'i  Strauburg 
fife,  Lottt  Into  tiut  of  WetxUr,  and  Lili  into  the  gaietiea  of 
nuklott,  w  WW  Cbariottc  tob  Stein,  the  wife  of  »  Wdmar 
official,  was  the  penonificationof  themora  arbtocratic  tdcalt  of 
Wdmar  soriety.  We  ponesa  only  the  poet's  share  <A  his  corrc- 
qwBdence  with  Frau  von  Stein,  but  it  is  possible  to  infer  from 
it  that,  of  all  Goethe's  loves,  this  was  intellectually  the  moat 
wotthjr  fl<  h>n-  vob  Stein  was  a  wotnan  of  refilled  literary 
taate  and  cuhtm,  acTcn  yean  older  than  he  and  the  mother  of 
aeven  diildren.  There  wai  something  more  spiritual,  something 
that  partook  latber  of  the  passionate  fricndihipa  of  the  i8th 
century  than  of  love  in  Goethe's  relati(»u  with  l>er.  Fiati  von 
Stein  linmtniHf*  the  poet's  life  for  twelve  yean,  until  his  jou:mey 
to  Italy  in  1786-1788.  Of  other  event*  <rf  this  period  the  most 
BOtaUe  were  two  winter  journeys,  the  first  in  i7T7>  to  the  Harz 
Uouatains,  the  second,  two  years  later,  to  Svitxctland— journeys 
which  gave  Goethe  scope  fo^  that  introspection  and  refiection 
for  which  his  Weimar  life  left  him  little  time.  On  the  second  of 
these  journeys  be  revisited  Friederike  in  Sesenheim,  saw  Lili, 
who  lud  married  uid  settled  in  Stnusbuig,  and  made  the 
penonal  acquaintance  of  I^vater  in  ZUrich. 
,  The  litmry  results  of  these  yetn  cannot  he  compared  with 
tboae  of  the  preceding  period;  they  are  virtually  limited  lo  a 
few  wonderful  lyrfa,  such  as  Wanderen  ffaekUkd,  AnienUend, 
Cesimg  dtr  CaOtr  «btr  ien  Wiaerm,  or  ballads,  such  as  D*r 
EHk$ii^,  a  '*n™t''t  little  druaa,  Die  GackmiiUr  (1776),  in 
whidi  the  poet^  religions  to  both  Lili  *nd  Frmu  von  Stcfai  seen 
to  be  icflected,  a  dnmatic  satire,  Der  Tritm^derEmffindsamlceil 
(177S),  and  a  number  o(  SingipieU,  LUa  (1777),  Die  Pitcktriti, 
Seien,  litl  und  Raekc.  and  Jery  and  BOidy  (1780).  But  greater 
works  were  In  preparation.  AfeHgtonse^,  Bit  Ctheim  niste,  and 
«  tracedy  Bipeiut,  did  not.  It  is  trjK,  advance  much  further 
■than  ^ans;  but  in  1777,  under  the  influence  of  the  theatrical 
capeiiiDents  at  the  Weimar  court,  Goethe  conceived  and  in  great 
measure  wrote  a  novd  of  the  theatre,  which  was  to  have  borne 
the  title  Witkeht  Mmtten  Ihntnlittk*  Smdtmg;  and  fai  1779 
hinsdf  took  part  in  a  icpretentation  before  the  court  at  Etlers- 
burg,  of  his  drama  IpMgtnie  an/  Tanrii.  This  Ifkigem*  was, 
however,  in  prose;  in  the  following  year  Goethe  remoulded  it 
in  iambics,  but  it  was  not  until  he  went  to  Rome  that  the  drama 
finally  recdved  the  form  in  which  we  know  it. 

In  September,  1786  Goethe  set  out  from  Karisbad— secretly 
and  stealthily,  his  plan  koown  only  to  his  servant — on  that 
memorable  journey  to  Italy,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
wiUi  such  mtense  longing;  he  could  not  cross  the  Alps  quickly 
cnou^  to  impatient  was  be  to  set  foot  in  Italy.  He  travelled 
by  way  of  Munich,  the  Brenner  and  Lago  di  Garda  to  Verona 
and  Venice,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  od  the 
sfitb  of  October  1786.  Here  he  gave  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  the  new  impressions  which  crowded  m  him,  and  he  was  soon 
at  borne  among  the  German  artists  in  Rome,  sdio  welcomed  him 
warmly.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  extended  his  journey  as  far 
as  Napica  and  Sid^,  retunung  to  Rome  in  June  1787,  where  he 
itmained  until  his  final  departure  for  Germany  00  the  and  of 
April  17B8.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impMtsnce  of 
Goelhe'a  Italian  journey.  He  himself  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of 
climax  to  his  life;  never  before  had  he  attained  such  comj^ete 
undentandingirf  his  feiiius  and  mission  in  the  world;  baSorded 
him  a  vantage-gmund  from  which  he  could  renew  the  peat  and 
make  plans  for  die  future.  In  Weimar  be  had  feh  that  be  was  no 
longer  in  sympathy  mth  the  Stivm  mnd  Drant,  but  it  was  Italy 
which  fint  taught  him  clearly  what  might  take  the  place  of  that 
movement  In  German  poetry.  To  the  modem  reader,  who 
may  WU  be  impressed  hy  Goethe's  extiaordmaiy  receptivity, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  hb  interests  in  Italy  were  so  lunited; 
for,  after  all,  he  saw  comparativdy  little  of  the  art  treasures  of 
Italy.  He  went  to  Rome  in  Winckdmann's  footsteps;  it  was 
the  antique  he  sou^t,  and  hts  interest  in  the  artists  of  the 
Remussance  was  virtually  restricted  to  thdr  imiution  of  dasric 
modda.  This  search  for  the  daaalc  Meal  is  reflected  in  the  works 
be  completed  or  wrote  under  the  Italian  sky.  Tbe  calm  beauty 


of  Greek  tragedy  ts  seen  Ih  tbe  new  fsmbic  verdon  of  Ipkifmk 
auf  Taurit  (1787);  the  classicism  of  tbe  Renaissance  gives  the 
ground-tone  to  tlie  wonderful  drama  of  Taffnaia  Tarn  (179^, 
in  iriiich  the  conflict  of  poetic  genius  with  the  prosaic  wadd  ii 
transmuted  into  imperishable  poetry.  CUadc,  too,  in  this 
sense,  were  the  [dans  of  a  drama  on  IpUgmk  auf  Ddphot  and 
of  an  ^ic,  Nataiiaa.  Moat  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the 
reflection  of  the  classic  spirit  in  woriu  already  begun  in  earlier 
days,  sudi  as  EgmoM  and  FauH,  The  former  drama  Was  fiatshcd 
hi  Itdy  and  appeared  in  1788,  the  laucr  was  brought  a  Mcp 
further  forward,  part  of  it  being  published  as  a  FraemttU  in  rjoo. 

Disaj^M^lment  in  more  senses  than  one  awaited  Goethe  oa 
his  return  to  Wdmar.  He  came  back  from  Italy  with  a  new 
philosophy  of  life,  a  philoaophy  at  once  dasdc  and  pagaa,  and 
with  very  defim'te  ideas  of  what  constituted  literary  cmllewa. 
But  Gernany  had  not  advanced;  in  1788  his  countrymen  wen 
still  under  the  lnfliiwy>  (rf  that  Slnrm  und  Drang  from  which 
the  poet  had  fled.  The  times  seemed  to  him  more  out  of  jdnt 
than  ever,  and  he  withdrew  into  himself.  Even  his  rdatiom  to 
tbe  old  friends  were  dianged.  Fnu  von  Stdn  had  not  knoim 
of  his  flight  to  Italy  until  she  recdved  a  letter  from  Rome;  but 
he  looked  forward  to  her  wdcome  on  his  return.  The  nxHUhs 
of  absmce,  however,  the  change  he  had  undergone,  and  doubtlos 
those  lighter  loves  of  whidt  the  Rdmitclit  Ekgim  bear  evidence, 
weakened  the  Weimar  memories;  if  heldt  Weimar  as  Franvoo 
Stein's  lover  he  retomed  only  as  her  friend;  and  she  natwaDy 
loented  tbe  change.  Goethe,  nconwhile,  satisfied  to  conUDue 
the  frew  customs  to  whidi  he  had  adapted  himsdt  in  Rmk, 
found  a  new  misttess  In  Cbristiane  Vulpius  (1765-181^),  the 
least  interesting  of  all  the  women  who  attracted  him.  Bm 
Cbristiane  gradually  filled  up  a  gap  in  the  poet's  liie;  ahe  gave 
him,  quietly,  unotoodvdy,  witbmt  nukfng  demands  on  hhn, 
the  comforts  ci  a  home.  9ie  was  not  acccitted  by  court  aodety; 
it  did  not  matter  to  her  that  even  Goethe's  intimate  frieadi 
ignored  her;  and  she,  who  had  suited  the  poet's  whim  when  be 
dedred  toshut  hhasdf  off  from  all  that  mi^dim  therecoUectioa 
of  Italy,  became  with  the  yean  an  ^dispensable  hdpmale  U 
him.  On  the  birth  in  1789  of  his  son,  Goethe  had  some  thoo^ 
of  Icgalidag  his  rdations  with  Cbristiane,  but  this  IntCDtioB  m 
not  realized  until  t8o6,  when  the  invasion  of  Wdmar  by  the 
French  made  him  fear  Cor  both  life  and  property. 

The  period  of  Goethe's  life  which  succeeded  his  return  from 
Itdy  was  restless  and  unsettled;  relieved  of  bis  state  duties, 
he  returned  in  1790  to  Venice,  only  to  be  disenchanted  with  the 
Italy  be  had  loved  so  intensely  a  year  or  two  before.  A  journey 
with  the  duke  of  Wdmar  to  Breslau  followed,  and  in  r79>  he 
accompanied  his  master  on  that  campaign  agaiut  France  whidi 
ended  so  ingloriously  for  the  German  arms  at  Valmy.  In  later 
years  Goethe  puUished  his  account  both  of  this  Camfapu  n 
FnnknkM  and  of  the  Bdagenrng  Mn  Main,  at  which  he  wu 
also  present  in  1793.  Hb  Uteraiy  work  naturally  suffered  nnda 
these  dlstractionB.  Tajto,  and  the  edition  of  the  Sckriftai  ia 
which  it  was  to  ^qiear,  had  still  to  be  completed  on  his  return 
from  Italy;  the  lUmiscke  EU^eti,  perhaps  tbe  most  Latin  of  all 
hb  works,  were  published  in  1795,  and  the  VeneliaHitelK  Efi- 
grammt,  the  result  of  tbe  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  1796.  Tbe 
French  Revolution,  in  which  all  Europe  ^as  engrossed,  was  in 
Goethe's  eyes  only  another  proof  that  the  passing  of  the  dd 
r£giate  meant  the  abrogation  of  aU  law  and  order,  and  he  gave 
v^ce  to  hb  antagonism  to  the  new  democratic  principles  in  the 
dramas  Der  Gnsskopkta  (1793),  Der  Bariergenerat  (1793),  and 
in  the  unfinished  fragments  Die  Aufgerefien  and  Das  Midcien 
SMI  Oberkirck.  The  spirited  translation  of  the  epic  of  Reiiudce 
Fuckt  (1794)  he  took  up  as  a  relief  and  an  antidote  to  tbe  sodd 
disruptiimt^thetime.  TwoBewinlereBta,lio«ev«r,streiqitheiiEd 
tbe  ties  between  Goethe  and  Wdouu-,— tics  iriiich  the  Itsltn 
journey  had  threatened  to  sever:  hb  a^xmitmenl  in  1791  11 
director  of  the  ducal  theatre,  a  post  which  be  occupied  foe 
twenty-two  years,  and  hb  aiaorpiion  in  scientific  studies.  Ia 
1790  he  published  hb  important  Venmi,  die  Uetanwrpiiai  i» 
Ppnaen  set  erUim,  which  was  an  even  more  lundemcnld 
achkvcmenl  for  the  new  science  of  comparative  moiphgtagy 
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thu  lib  dhcBmy  lonie  tix  yean  antter  of  tht  editeiice  of  a 
iormatioa  in  the  bitinaa  jaw-bone  ammlogous  10  tbc  intcrnuxillaiy 
bone  in  apes;  and  in  1791  and  1791  appeared  two  pani  of  hia 
BtilriptMrOflik. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Goethe  had  again  taken  up  the  novel 
of  ibe  tbcatre  which  be  had  begun  yean  before,  with  a  view  to 
fiaiibini  ii  and  including  it  in  ibe  edition  of  his  Mcue  ScMrifim 
(ijqi-iSoo).  Wilkdm  UeisUrt  thattraliseke  Sendunt  became 
Wiikdm  Utiskrt  Lekrjakre;  the  novel  of  purely  theatrical 
iatoeMa  wai  widened  out  to  embrace  the  history  of  a  young 
nui's  apprenticeship  to  life.  The  diange  of  plan  explains, 
ikhouih  it  may  not  exculpate,  the  formlessness  and  loose 
CMUUuction  of  the  work,  its  extremes  oi  realistic  detail  and 
poetic  allegory.  A  hero,  who  was  probably  originally  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  vacillating  temperament  when 
brouifat  face  to  face  with  Ibe  problems  of  art,  proved  ill-adapted 
uxtemonitrate  those  precepts  for  tbc  guidance  ol  life  with  which 
the  Lchfjakrt  closes;  unstable  of  purpose,  Wilhelm  Mctsicr  is 
Qoc  M  much  an  illustration  o(  the  autluK^s  life-philosophy  as  a 
lay-iigurc  on  which  he  demonstrate*  his  views.  Wmulm  Uthitr 
ha  <rark  of  extraordinary  variety,  ranging  from  the  commonplace 
mlitm  of  the  troupe  of  strolling  playen  to  the  poetic  romanticism 
of  MigDon  and  the  harper;  its  (lashes  of  intuitive  criticism  and 
iu  weighty  apothegms  add  to  its  value  as  a  BilduMfirtwMm  in 
tbe  beat  sense  of  that  word.  Of  all  Goethe's  works,  this  exerted 
the  moU  immediate  and  lasting  influence  on  German  literature; 
it  MTVcd  as  a  model  for  the  best  fiction  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

In  completing  WUbdm  Utisler,  Goethe  found  a  sympathetic 
ud  encouraging  critic  in  Schiller,  to  whom  he  owed  ia  great 
mnsurehis  renewed  interest  in  poetry.  After  yearsof  tentative 
qtproaches  on  Schiller's  part,  years  in  which  that  poet  concealed 
evca  from  himself  his  desire  for  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Goethe,  the  favourable  moment  arrived;  it  was  in  June  1794, 
«bea  Schiller  was  seeking  collabotatois  for  liis  new  periodical 
Dii  Bonn;  and  his  invitation  addressed  to  Goethe  was  the 
btginoing  of  a  fiicndablp  which  continued  unbroken  until  the 
rounger  poet's  death.  Tbe  friendship  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
of  which  their  conespoadence  is  a  priceless  record,  had  its 
Loutations;  it  was  purely  intellectual  in  character,  a  certain 
btiriu  of  personal  reserve  being  maintained  to  tbe  last.  But 
for  ibe  literary  life  of  both  poeu  ibe  gain  was  incommensurable, 
.bfsfssactualworkwaaconcemed,  Ooetbe  went  ki^  ownway 
tsbebad  always  been  accustomed  todo;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
be  devMed  hiDiseU  with  increasing  interest  to  literature  was  due 

10  SchiUei'a  nimulua.  Jt  was  Schiller,  too,  who  induced  him  to 
iMleitake  those  studies  on  the'  nature  of  epic  and  dramatic 
poeliy  which  resulted  in  the  epic  of  Hvrmann  und  Dorolkea 
ud  the  frai^nt  of  the  AekHitis;  without  the  friendship  there 
would  have  been  no  Xtaitn  and  no  baflada,  and  iv  was  his  younger 
fticnd't  encouragement  wiiich  induced  Goetbe  to  betake  himself 
OKC  more  to  the"misty  path"  01  Fatut,  and  bring  the  first 
pan  of  that  drama  to  a  conclusion. 

Goethe's  share  in  tbe  XtmcH  (1793)  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
This  collection  of  distichs,  written  in  collaboration  with  Schiller, 
"u  prompted  by  the  indifference  and  animosity  o(  contemporary 
critidsm,  and  iU  disregard  Ibr  what  the  two  poets  regarded  as 
tbc  higber  interests  of  German  poetry. ,  The  Xatiti  succeeded 
u  a  retaliation  on  the  critics,  but  the  masterpieces  which  followed 
thcro  proved  in  the  long  nut  much  more  effective  weapons 
igainst  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Prose  works  like  the  U nUt' 
UlMtreo  dadtdier  Ausgewaiderteit  (1795)  '"^  unworthy  of 
tbe  poet's  genius,  and  the  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Lift  (1796-1797)  was  only  a  translation.  But  in  179S  ai^>eared 
Bamtttm  »id  Dorcdkta,  one  of  Goethe's  most  perfect  poems. 
It  b  indeed  rcmarkabte— when  we  consider  by  bow  much  rc- 
kctioa  and  theoretic  discussitm  the  composition  of.  the  poem 
ms  preceded  and  accompaaied-rthat  it  should  make  upon  the 
reader  to  simple  and  "naive"  an  impression;  in  this  respect 

11  is  tbe  triumph  of  an  art  that  conceals  art.  Goethe  has  here 
uImq  a  unqde  stoiy  trf  village  life,  mirrored  in  it  the  most 
mpiaat  ideas  ot  hb  time,  and  presented  It  with  a  skUl  which 
«r  wtU  be  callod  Homeilci  but  be  has  discriminated  wHh 


the  indght  of  genius  between  the  RoBieric  method  of  npradtic* 
ing  the  heroic  life  oi  primitive  Greece  and  the  same  aetbod 
as  adapted  to  the  commonplace  happenings  of  iSth-cemucy 
Germany.  In  this  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  guided  by  « 
forerunner  who  has  more  right  than  he  to  tbe  attribute  "nalvet" 
by  J.  H.  Voss,  the  author  of  Lauc.  Hardly  less  imposing  in 
their  calm,  placid  perfection  are  the  poems  with  wUch,  In 
friendly  rivalry,  Goethe  seconded  the  more  popular  twllads 
of  his  friend;  Drr  ZaubgriiMi/tg,  Dcr  CoU  and  die  Boyadertt 
Die  Braia  son  Korinlk,  Alexis  uni  Dora,  Dtr  nctie  PataicM  and 
DiexhStu  U tUlerin — a  cycle  of  poems  in  tbc  style  of  the  Volktlitd 
—are  among  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe's  poetry.  On  the  other 
band,  even  the  friendship  with  Schiller  did  not  help  him 
to  add  to  his  reputatton  as  a  dramatist.  Die  natUrliche  Tocktcr 
(1803),  in  which  he  b^an  to  embody  bis  ideas  of  the  Revolutioii 
on  a  wide  canvas,  proved  Impossible  on  the  stage,  and  iIm 
remaining  dramas,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  trilogy,  were 
never  written.  Goethe's  classic  principles,  when  applied  to 
the  swift,  direct  art  of  the  theatre,  were  doomed  to  failure,  and 
Die  nalkrUeke  Tackier,  notwithstanding  its  good  theoretic  in- 
tention, remains  the  ntost  lifeless  and  shadowy  of  all  hk  drairus. 
Even  less  in  touch  with  tbe  living  present  were  tbe  varioua 
prologues  and  FeOtpiek,  such  as  PaUtapknm  ud  Snterfe  {i$oo), 
IVas  vif  brintem  <i8m),  whick  in  thnc  yeus  ha  coiqiaKd  In 
tbc  Weimar  theatre. 

Goethe's  classicism  biaoght  him  Into  inevitable  antagonism 
with  the  new  Romantic  movement  which  had  been  inaugurated 
in  179S  by  the  AIMcmkum,  edited  by  tbe  brothers  SchlegeL 
The  sharpness  of  tbc  conflict  was,  however,  blunted  by  tbe  fact 
that,  without  exception,  the  young  Romantic  writers  looked 
op  to  Goetbe  as  its  master;  they  modelled  their  fiction  on 
WilMelm  Ueisltr;  tbey  regarded  his  lyrics  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  German  poetry;  Goethe,.  Novalis  declared;  was  tbe 
"  Statthalter  of  poetxyon  earth."  With  regard  to  painting  and 
Kulpiure,  however,  Goethe  felt  that  a  protest  was  necessary, 
if  the  insidioua  Ideas  propoimded  In  works  like  Wackenrodci's 
Hertensergiestttntett  were  not  to  do  irrepaiahle  harm,  by  bringing 
back  the  confusion  of  tbe  Shain  tmd  DroHg;  and,  as  a  rejoinder 
to  the  Romantic  theories,  Goethe,  in  conjunaion  with  his  friend 
Hdnrich  Meyer  (1760-1833),  published  from  1798  to  1800  an 
art  review.  Die  Prapylilen.  Again,  in  WincJuimann  wnd  sdttt 
Ztit  (1805)  Goethe  vigorously  defended  tbe  classical  ideals-of 
which  Winckelmann  had  been  the  founder.  But  In  tbe  end  he 
proved  himself  the  greatest  enemy  to  tbe  strirt  classic  doctrine  by 
tbe  publication  ia  iSoS  of  the  completed  first  part  of  FausI,  a 
work  which  was.  accepted  by  contemporaries  as  a  triumph  «( 
Romantic  art.  fowl  is  a  patchwork  of  many  coloun.  With  Ibe 
aid  of  tbe  vast  body  of  Paiut  literature  which  has  aprtutg  up  in 
recent  years,  and  the  many  new  documents  bearing  on  its  history 
— above  all,  the  so-called  Urjatat,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — we  are  able  now  to  ascribe  to  their  various  periods 
the  component  parts  of  the  worl^  It  Is  possible  to  discriminate 
between  tbe  Sturm  md  Drgtig  hero  of  the  opening  scenes  ami 
of  the  Cretchen  tragedy — the  contemporary  of  G4ti  and  Clavigo 
— and  tbe  superimposed  Faust  of  calmer  moral  and  inlelloctual 
ideals — a  Faust  who  corresponds  to  Hermann  and  Wilhelm 
Ueister.  In  iu  original  form  the  poem  was  the  dramatization 
of  a  specific  and  individualized  story;  in  tbe  years  of  Goethe's 
frieixbhip  with  Schiller  It  was  extended  (o  embody  the  btghcr 
strivingaof  18th-century  bumanism;  ultimately,  as  we  shall  see. 
It  became,  in  the  second  part,  a  vast  allegory  of  human  life  and 
activity.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  FausI  is  composed  were 
even  more  difficult  to  blend  than  were  those  of  Withdm  UciHer; 
but  the  very  want  of  unifonnity  is  one  source  of  the  perennial 
fascination  of  tbe  tragedy,  and  has  made  it  In  a  peculiar  degree 
the  national  poem  of  the  German  people,  the  mirr<»  which 
reflects  the  national  life  and  poetry  from  the  outtiurst  of  Stwm 
wtdDrang  to  the  well-weighed  and  tranquil  dassidsm  of  Goctbc's 
old  age. 

The  third  and  final  period  of  Goethe's  long  life  may  be  uid 
to  have  begun  after  SchOler's  death.  He  never  again  kM  touch 
with  literature  as  be  bad  done  In  tbc  yean  whkll  ptcoeded  his 
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friendship  vith  Schiller;  blit  he  stood  in  no  active  or  immediite  [ 
connexion  with  the  literary  movement  of  his  day.  Hb  life 
noved  on  comparatively  uneventfully.  Even  the  Napoleonic 
regime  of  iSofr'iSij  diMurl>ed  but  little  his  equanimity.  Goethe, 
the  cosmopolitan  lyeUbiirter  of  the  iSth  century,  had  himself  no 
very  intense  leelinp  of  patriotisin,  and,  having  seen  Germany 
flourish  as  a  group  of  small  states  under  enlightened  despotisms, 
he  had  little  confidence  in  the  dreamers  of  1S13  vho  hoped 
lo  see  the  glories  of  BarbarosBa'a  empire  revived.  Napoleon, 
iDoreovcr,  be  regarded  not  as  the  scourge  of  Europe,  but  as  the 
defender  of  civilization  against  the  barbarism  of  the  Slavs; 
and  in  the  famous  interview  between  the  two  men  at  Erfurt  the 
poet's  admiration  was  reciprocated  by  the  French  conqueror. 
Thus  Goethe  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  war  of  liberation- 
which  kindled  young  licarts  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other;  and  when  the  natimal  enthusiasm  nse  to  iu  highest 
pitch  he  buried  himself  in  those  optical  and  nwrphological 
studies,  which,  with  i&aeasing  years,  occupied  more  and  more 
of  bis  time  and  intciest. 

The  works  and  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Goethe's 
life  may  be  briefly  summarised.  In  iSos,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
suScred  an  irrepait^  loss  in  the  death  of  Schiller:  fn  1806, 
Cbristiane  became  his  legal  wife,  and  to  the  same  year  belongs 
the  magnificent  tribute  to  his  dead  friend,  the  EpUogxu  Sckilitrs 
Clockt.  Two  new  friendships  about  this  time  kindled  in  the 
poet  something  of  the  juvenile  fire  and  puskm  of  younger  days. 
Bettina  von  Arnim  came  tnio  personal  touch  with  Goethe  in 
1607,  and  her  Briefwecksd  Cttthts  mii  tuum  Kindt  (published 
in  183s)  is,  bi  iu  mingling  vi  truth  and  licttoo,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  products  of  the  Romantic  miod;  but  the  episode  was 
of  less  importance  for  Goethe's  life  than  Bettina  wouM  have  as 
bdieve.  On  the  other  hand.  Ma  interest  in  Minna  HerzUeb, 
fostecudaughter  of  the  publisher  Frommann  in  Jena,  was  of  a 
wamer  nature,  and  has  left  its  traces  on  his  sonnets. 

In  1808,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  the  first  part  of  Faust,  and 
in  1809  it  was  followed  DU  WdOtmoati^ttkaJIm.  The  novel, 
hardly  las  than  the  dnma,  eflected  a  change  in  the  public 
attitude  towards  the  poet.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  that  Goethe's  misiion 
ms  accomplished,  that  the  day  of  his  leadership  was  over; 
but  here  woe  two  worica  whidi  not  moely  te-csiabliBhed  his 
ascendancy,  but  proved  that  the  tM  poet  was  la  sympathy  with 
the  movement  of  letters,  aitd  ketaly  alive  to  the  change  of  ideas 
which  the  new  century  had  brought  in  iu  train.  The  Ultimate 
psychological  study  of  four  minds,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  WiMmwamdUd^kn,  was  an  essay  in  a  new  type  of  fiaion, 
and  pointed  out  the  way  for  devch^enu  of  the  Gennan  novel 
after  the  stimulus  of  Witkttm  UeitUr  had  exhausted  itself. 
has  important  than  Die  Wakhermtndlstlutfte*  was  Pandora 
(1810),  the  final  product  of  Goethe's  classicism,  and  the  most 
^uoompromisin^y  classical  and  aUegoricd  of  all  his  works. 
And  in  tSio,  too,  appeared  his  treatise  on  FatbenUkn.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  volume  of  his  autobir^raphy  was  pub- 
tiahed  under  the  title  Am  metnem  Ltbcn,  Dichtung  und  Wakrkeil. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  woriL  followed  in  rSis  and 
■814;  the  fourth,  bringing  the  story  of  hb  life  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  FVankfoK  period  in  1833,  after  his  death.  Goethe  felt, 
even  late  in  life,  too  intimatdy  bound  up  with  Wdmar  todtscuss 
in  detail  his  early  life  tberc,  and  he  shrank  from  carrying  his 
biogniphy  beyond  the  yeu  tjJS-  But  a  number  <rf  other 
puUicatioDS — dcscripiiona  eS  travel,  such  as  the  IlatitiUscJte 
Reite  (1816-1817),  the  materials  for  a  continuatioD  of  Dichtung 
imd  Wakrheit  collected  in  Tag-  und  JakrtiieJU  (1830) — have  also 
lo  be  numbered  among  the  writings  which  Goethe  has  left  us  as 
documents  of  his  hfe.  Meanwhile  no  less  valuable  biographical 
materials  were  Bccumulating  is  hia  diario^  his  voluminous 
cocfespondeoce  and  his  coovenations,  as  recorded  by  J.  P. 
Eckeraunn,  the  chancellor  Miilicr  and  F.  Sorct.  Several 
periodical  publications,  Ober  Kunsl  und  Altcrium  (1816-1833), 
Zw  KtttvnriisauchoU  Uberhaupt  (1817-1814),  Zwr  Morphelopt 
(1817-1814),  bear  witness  to  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
Goethe^  ioteicMs  in  these  years.  Art,  Kicacc,  literature— little 


escaped  his  ken — and  that  not  merely  in  Geimany:  English 
writers,  Byron,  Scott  and  Carlyle,  Italians  like  Monanil,  Ficscb 
scientists  and  poets,  could  all  depend  on  friendly  words  o( 
appreciation  and  encouragement  from  Weimar. 

In  [reiM>ui/(cAerZ>nMii  (1819),  acolleciionof  lyric*— matchtesa 
in  form  and  even  more  concentrated  in  expression  than  tbeie 
of  earlier  daj-s— nlilch  were  suggested  by  a  German  transblion 
of  Hafic,  Goethe  had  another  surprise  in  store  for  his  conten- 
porarics.  And,  again,  it  wosanactualpassion— that  for  Marianne 
von  Willemcr,  whom  he  met  in  1S14  and  1815— which  rekindled 
in  him  the  lytic  fire.  Meanwhile  the  yeats  were  thinning  the 
ranks  erf  Weimar  society:  Wicbnd,  the  lau  of  Goethe's  greater 
literary  contemporaries,  died  in  1813,  his  wife  In  1816,  Charlotte 
von  Stein  in  1817  and  Duke  Charies  Augustus  in  i8s8.  Goethe's 
retirement  from  the  dircaion  of  the  theatre  in  1817  meant  lor 
him  a  break  with  the  titetvy  life  of  the  day.  In  iSm  a  passion 
for  a  young  girl,  Ulrike  von  Lcvetaow,  whom  be  met  at  Marien- 
bad,  inspired  the  fine  TrUogie  der  Leidentckaft,  and  between 
i83t  and  iSig  appeared  the  long-expecled  and  long-promised 
continuation  of  WilMm  iitista,  Witkdm  Mrijkn  Wtndefjdm. 
The  latter  wotk,  bomgnr,  was  a  disappointnwitt:  periups  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwlte.  Goethe  had  lost  the  thread  of 
his  romance  and  it  was  diSicult  for  him  to  resume  it.  Problems 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  tosociety  and  industrial qocstions 
were  to  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  Wandajaimi  but  aince 
the  Fmcb  Revolution  these  proUemt  had  themselves  entered 
on  a  new  phase  and  demanded  a  method  of  treatment  wludb  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  old  poet  to  learn.  Thus  hb  intentions  were 
only  partially  carried  out,  and  the  volumes  were  filled  out  by 
im^vant  stories,  which  had  been  written  at  iridely  diHercnt 
periods. 

But  the  crowning  acMevement  of  Goethe's  Ulcnry  life  ws* 
the  completion  of  Pautl.  The  poem  had  accompanied  him  from 
early  manhood  to  the  end  and  wu  the  repository  fOr  tfa«  fullest 
"  ctutfeiaion  "  of  hb  life;  it  is  tbe  poetic  eintomc  of  bis  experience. 
The  ieoond  put  ia,  In  lonn,  tax  lonoved  from  the  imprcaiivc 
realism  of  toe  Urfaust.  It  b  a  phantasmagory;  a  drama  tbe 
actors  In  which  are  not  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the 
shadows  of  an  unreal  world  of  allegory.  The  lover  of  Grctdieo 
had,  as  far  as  poetic  continuity  b  concetned,  dbappeared  with 
tbe  close  of  the  fiiit  part.  In  the  second  part  it  bvlnualty  anew 
Faust  who,  at  the  hands  of  a  new  Mephist^iheles,  goea  out  into 
a  wortd  that  b  not  ours.  Yet  behind  these  unconvincing  ahndows 
of  an  imperial  court  with  its  financial  difficulties,  of  the  dasskal 
WatfiirgisHaekt,  at  tbe  fantastic  creation  of  the  HomuDctdus, 
the  BoUe  Helena  e|4sode  and  the  hnpremtve  myateiy-acene 
of  tbe  close,  where  the  centenarian  Faust  finally  triuroi^  over 
the  powers  ot  evil,  there  lies  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  ripe  wisdom 
bom  of  experience,  such  as  no  European  poet  had  given  to  the 
wotM  since  tbe  Renaissance.  Faust  has  been  welt  oiled  tbe 
"  divine  comedy  "  of  18th-century  humanbm. 

The  second  part  of  FausI  forms  a  worthy  dose  to  the  liife  of 
Germany's  greatest  man  of  letters,  who  died  in  Weimar  on  the 
amd  of  March  1832.  Me  was  tbe  last  of  those  universal  minds 
which  have  been  able  to  compass  all  domaina  of  human  activity 
and  knowledge;  for  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  em  of  rapidly 
expanding  knowledge  whidi  has  made  for  ever  fmpossiUe  the 
universality  of  interest  and  sympathy  which  distinguished  him. 
As  a  poet,  his  fame  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since  hb 
death,  ranging  from  the  indifference  Of  the  "  Young  German  " 
school  to  the  enthusiastic  admirotltm  of  tbe  dosing  decodes  of 
the  19th  century— an  enthusiasm  to  which  we  owe  the  Weimar 
CottMkstUsciiafI  (founded  in  1885)  and  a  vast  literature  dealing 
with  tbe  poet's  life  and  work;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  G^many's 
greatest  poet  and  the  master  of  her  dassical  literature  has  never 
been  seriously  put  in  question.  Hie  intrinsic  value  of  Us  poetic 
work,  regarded  opart  from  bu  personality,  is  smaller  in  prt^xir- 
tion  to  its  bulk  than  b  the  oue  M  ith  many  lesser  Gennan  poets 
and  with  the  greatest  poets  of  other  literatures.  But  Goethe 
was  a  type  of  literary  man  hitherto  unrepresented  among  the 
leading  writers  of  the  world's  literature;  he  was  a  poet  whose 
supreme  greatness  lay  in  hu  subjectivity.  Only  a  snudl  frtctioa 
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at  Coetlie'B  work  was  written  ia  afi  intpersenal  and  objective 
spirit,  and  spnni  from  what  might  be  caQed  a  consdoiu  artistic 
inpulsei  by  far  tbe  larger — and  the  better — part  is  tbe  im- 
cndiate  reflex  of  his  feelings  and  expcriencei. 

It  ia  >9  a  lyric  poet  that  Coelbr's  supremacy  ii  least  likely 
to  be  challenged;  be  has  given  hit  nation,  whose  hi^est  literary 
upreawn  has  in  all  ages  b«en  CMent  ially  lyiic,  its  greatest  loiigi. 
Ho  other  German  poei  hat  succeeded  in  attuning  feeling,  senti- 
)  neot  and  thought  so  perfectly  to  the  music  of  words  as  he;  none 
hu  oqtresscd  so  fully  that  tpirituatily  in  which  tbe  quintessence 
of  German  lyrism  lies.  Goethe's  dramas,  on  the  other  hand, 
bave  not,  in  the  eyes  of  his  nation,  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own  beside  Schiller's;  but  the  reason  u  rather  because  Goethe, 
ftan  what  might  be  called  a  wilful  obstinacy,  refused  to  be 
tuaod  by  the  conventions  ot  the  theatre,  than  because  he  was 
de6cinit  is  tbe  cwining  of  tbe  dramatist.  For,  as  an  interpreter 
of  human  character  in  the  drama,  Goethe  is  without  a  rival 
uwog  modern  poets,  and  there  is  not  one  of  his  plays  that  does 
sot  contain  a  few  scenes  or  characters  which  bear  tndieputable 
ustiffiony  to  his  mastery.  Faust  is  Germany's  most  national 
diama,  and  it  remains  perhaps  for  the  theatre  of  tbe  future  to 
prove  itself  capable  of  populaiutng  psycbologicat  masterpieces 
ElK  Tatt0  nod  IpkigenU.  It  is  as  a  novelist  that  Goethe  has 
iiSeted  most  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  Sartoms  of  Wtrtker  no 
longer  moves  us  to  tears,  and  even  Withdm  MeisUr  and  Die 
Vaihtraandtsehafttn  require  more  understanding  for  the 
ondiiiona  under  which  they  were  written  than  do  Fattst  or 
£{mKf.  Goethe  could  fill  bis  prose  with  rich  wisdom,  but  he 
ni  only  the  perfect  artist  in  verse. 

Little  attention  is  nowadays  paid  to  Goethe's  work  in  other 
fields,  work  which  he  himself  in  some  cases  prized  more  highly 
thto  lus  poet  ry.  It  b  only  as  an  illustration  of  bis  many-sidedness 
mi  his  manifold  activity  that  we  now  turn  to  his  work  as  a 
iu(eimaD,asa  theatre-director.asa  practical  poUtical  economist. 
Bit  art-criticism  is  symptomatic  of  a  phase  of  Euriqiean  taste 
which  tried  in  vain  to  check  tbe  gtowlng  individualism  of 
Kofflantfcism.  His  scientific  studies  and  discoveries  awaken 
only  an  historical  interest.  We  marvel  at  the  obstinacy  with 
vhtcfa  he,  with  inadequate  mathematical  knowledge,  opposed 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  tight  and  colour;  and  at  his  cbampion- 
ifaipof "  Ncptonism,"  tbe  ibeoiy  of  aqueous  origin,  as  cq^oscd 
U> "  Vulcwilsm,"  tliat  of  igneous  origin  ol  the  earth's  crust. 
Of  hr-teachiog  imporunce  was,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fore- 
■bidoviiig  of  tbe  Darwinian  theory  in  his  works  on  the  mcta- 
Bwrpho^  of  planu  and  on  animal  morplxtlogy.  Indeed,  the 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  Goethe's  awtribuiions  to  bouny 
lad  anatomy  is  that  he,  as  no  other  of  his  contemporaries, 
poaessed  that  type  of  sdentiiic  mind  which,  in  tbe  19th  century, 
las  made  for  progress,  he  was  Darwin's  predecessor  by  virtue 
«f  his  enunciation  of  what  has  now  become  one  of  the  common- 
phcesirf  natural  science— organic  evolution  Uodem.  too,  was 
the  outlocA  of  the  aging  poei  on  tbe  changing  social  conditions 
<A  the  age,  wonderfully  lympatlwtic  liis  altitude  towards  modem 
iadostry,  which  steam  was  Just  beginning  to  establish  on  a  new 
basis,  and  towards  modern  democracy.  Tlic  Eurtqw  o(  his  bter 
rears  was  very  different  from  tlie  idyllic  and  enlightened 
■lUctacy  of  the  18th  century,  in  which  lie  liad  q>ent  lus  beat 
ftm  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  energies;  yet  Goethe 
VIS  at  home  in  It. 

From  tbe  philoaophic  movement,  in  which  Schiller  and  the 
Komanticists  were  so  deeply  involved,  Goethe  stood  apart. 
Comparatively  early  in  life  he  had  found  in  Spinoza  the  pbilo- 
wpbcT  who  responded  to  his  needs,  Spinoza  taught  him  to  sec 
ko  nature  the  "  living  garment  of  God,"  and  more  he  did  not  seek 
or  Atcd  to  know.  As  a  convinced  reaUst  be  took  his  standpoiat 
M  nature  and  ezpericDcc,  and  couM  afford  to  look  00  objecuvely 
It  tbe  controversies  trf  ibe  meta[Aysicians-  iUnt  he  by  do 
■cans  ignored,  and  under  Schiller's  guidance  he  learned  much 
from  binii  but  of  the  younger  thinkera,  only  SdicUing,  wbooe 
■yittc  nature- philosophy  was  a  development  of  Spinoza's 
idtas,toucbeda  sympathetic  chord  in  hit  nature.  Asa  moralist 
ud  a  guide  to  the  modiia  of  life—an  sspea  of  Goethe's  work 


which  Carlylc,  viewing  him  ihroueh  the  coloured  glassc*  of 
Ficbteaa  idealism,  emphasized  and  inteipreled  aoi  always 
Justly— Goethe  was  s  powerful  force  on  German  life  io  years  ol 
political  and  Intellectual  depression.  It  is  difficult  eveo  stiff 
to  get  beyond  the  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  he  scaltcted  so 
libtTally  through  his  writings,  the  Itssoni  tg  bt  loarfied  from 
Mnster  and  Faust,  or  eves  that  calm,  optimistic  iaialism  which 
never  deserted  Goethe,  and  was  so  completely  justified  by  the 
lenoTof  bislife.  It  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  provided  the  po« 
with  a  religion  which  made  individual  creeds  and  dogmas 
unnecessary  and  Impossible,  so  Leibmii'^  doctrine  ol  prt- 
dcsiinism  supplied  tbe  foundations  for  his  faith  in  the  divine 
mission  of  human  life 

This  many-sided  activity  Is  a  trftnitc  to  the  greatness  o^ 
Goethe's  mind  and  personality;  we  may  regard  him  merely  as 
the  embodiment  of  his  particular  age,  or  as  a  poet  "  lot  all 
time";  but  with  one  opinion  all  who  have  kit  the  puwer  of 
Goethe's  genius  are  in  agreement— [he  opinion  which  was  con- 
densed in  Napoleon's  of  ten  cited  words,  uiiered  afier  ihe  meeting 
ai  Erfurt:  VoUA  un  kommel  Of  all  modern  men,  Goclhc  is 
the  most  universal  type  of  genius.  It  is  the  full,  nch  humanity 
of  his  life  and  personality— not  the  art  behind  which  tbe  artist 
disappears,  or  the  definite  pronouncements  of  the  thinker  or  iIm 
teacher — that  constitutes  bis  cbim  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank' 
of  men  of  letters.   His  life  was  bis  greatest  woilt. 

BiBLioaaAFHY.— (a)  CeBected  Wtrkt,  Diarut,  Comtpondnet, 
C«««trialioHi.  The  followioc  authorised  eduions  of  Goethe's 
writings  appeared  in  cht  poet  a  tiltititaf^Sfhrifien  {8  voU.,  Leipiig, 


1787-1790):  Nnm  SthWat  (i  Mife, -Aarlin.  1792-1800)1  Wtrh 
(13  vols.,  Siutigart,  iSo&*i8M)r  wmmAto  vdk.,  StutiMft,  iSis- 
iSiQ);  to  which  six  volumes  wen  addad  in  iSio-IBu;  tCflnw 
rV'ulUtandiseAuseabe  leuierKand)  (4oval».,Stiini^n,  iRtj-iSjph 
Goethe's  natk[dattttu  Werta  appeared  at  a  continuation  ol  this 
edition  in  15  voluincs  {Stuttgart.  1833-1834),  to  which  &ve  volumes 
were  addeain  i&^i.  These  were  foUowed  by  several  editions  of 
Goethe's  Sttmiluht  Wtrkt,  mostly  In  forty  volumes,  published  by 
Cotiaof  Stuiteart.  The  fim  critical  edition  with  notes  was  published 
by  Hempel,  Berlin,  in  tbiny-ux  volumes,  1868-1879;  that  in 
KQTKhttcr's  DtMlsikt  NaiionaUiitralur,  vols.  81-117  (1082-1897)  is 
also  important.  In  IS87  the  monumenial  Weimar  edition,  which 
is  now  approachiitg  completion,  began  to  anpear;  it  is  divided 
Into  four  sections:  1.  Werkt  (t.  56  vols,);  II.  Nuluni'isienickoflluke 
Wfrke  (12  vols.);  III.  TagebiUlier  (13  vols.):  IV.iJri^/*  |f , «  vols.). 
Of  oihor  recent  edilions  the  most  nolcwortliy  are:  Stiinlliihf  Werke 
(Jubil;iums-Ausgalje),editeii  by  E.  vontkr  Heilen  (40  vol8.,Slult|{art, 
lyoi  fi.;  Wfke.  edited  ky  K.  Hi-inemann  (30  vols.,  Lci|iiig. 
I')oo  H.),  and  itu'  cheap  edition  of  ilie  Stmihdie  Wcke.  niirid  by 
L.  Geigcr  (44  voU.,  Lfipjii:.  ii^oi).  There  ate  jliio  iiiiiiiiner.ible 
edilions  of  selected  »orlts;  rdercnce  need  only  be  made  here  to  the 
useful  ccJlection  ol  tbe  early  writings  and  letters  published  by  S. 
Hirzel  with  an  iotroductioo  by  M.  Bcrnays,  ilfr Ccf^  (3  iwls., 
Leipfig,  1875.  2nd  ed.,  1S87).  A  French  tranaUtioa  ok  Goethall 
(Etures  eom^kt.  by  J.  Porchat,  appeared  in  9  vobx  at  Raria..to 
t86o-iS63.  Tkereis,asy«.nounif'>rni  KngliAeditlaathinCtethaiB 
chid  works  have  all  been  frequently  translated  ud  n  ■umber«l 
tbem  will  be  found  in  Bohn's  standard  library.  .  a 

Tlwd^nttive  edition  of  Goet he'a  diariei  and  kttees  litbat f onai* 
Sections  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Weimar  edittoo.  CoUectioBs  of  sdectea 
letters  based  on  the  Weimar  edition  have  been  published  by  E.  von 
der  Helkn  (6  vols.,  1901  ff.),  and  by  P.  Stein  [8  vols..  1902  ff.).  Of 
the  many  separate  collections  of  Goethe's  corr^pondence  mention 
ridy  be  made  of  the  Brttfweekttl  smitktn  ScktUer  uiut  Coeike,  edited 
by  Goethe  himself  {i8a8-t839;  4th  cd.,  Iti8i;  also  several  cheap 
repriats.  English  translation  by  L.  D.  Schmiti,  1877-1879); 
Bri^lu'echsel  avisthfn  Gotihe  utid  Zeller  (6  vnU.,  1633-1834;  repruit 
in  Kcciam's  VaivcrsalbtbtiotJuk,  1904:  r.r^li^h  iranslation  by 
A.  D,  Coleridge.  1887);  Beairut  ton  Arnim.  Govllics  Brufwteksit 
mil  eirifm  Ktnde  {1835;  4th  ed..  1890;  Kngh'ih  trdnslalion,  [838); 
hrwje  von  iind  an  Givlhe.  edited  by  V.  W.  Kk-mer  (184(1);  Coelhel 
biwjr  an  l-'rau  ron  SUin.  edited  by  A.  Schrill  (1848-1851;  3rd  ed. 
bv  J.  Wjhlr,  1K99-1900) ;  Brxej-wfiksel  s-j,'ischen  Gotike  und  K.  F.  von 
Kdnhtitd  (1H50);  Britfwtcltsel  TvAiihcn  Gotlhr  vnd  KncM  {!  vols., 
|t(Si);  Brifj-Jieihsrt  cwiuktn  Goethe  und  Slaai"at  SckuUt  (rSjJ); 
P':ifu:r>hicl  des  HericfJ  Karl  August  mil  Gotihe  vols.,  1863); 
I'-'u  fufcksel  suiiuhtn  Gfetke  und  Kaspar  Graf  von  SlrrtibtTl  (1866): 
nalunvissenscktifUulie  Korrrspondenz,  and  Gorlkts  Britf' 
fi:iihitl  mil  den  GebrUderH  port  HumbMl,  edited  bv  F.  T.  Bratranek 
(1874-1876):  GMlktt  und  Carlvies  Brttfwtchta  (1S87).  aUo  in 
Eoglish;  Cotike  und  du  Romaniik,  edited  by  C.  Schdddekopf  ann 
O.  W'alzel  (2  vols.,  1896-1899);  Cptike  und  Lmattr,  edited  by  (L 
funck  (1901).  Gorlht  und  OsUrtnck,  edited  by  A.  Sauce  (s-vnlK^ 
1902-1903).  Besides  the  coritspondence  with  Schiller  ami  Zeliac; 
Bohn's  library  contains  a  uanslariow  of  Baih  JfssnJaMwM 
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E.  Bell  (1884).  The  cliiet  collectiaru  of  Goethe's  con- 
are:  J.  f.  Eckcrmann,  Gespraehe  mtl  Coelke  (1816; 
0*,  atso  containtng  convenaikiaa  with  Sorci,  1H4S;  7tb  «d.  dv 
H.  DOnuer.  Um;  bIm  mw  edition  bv  L.  Gdoer,  1903:  EwliM 
traoilatiM  by  J.  Oxenfonl,  1830).  The  compete  tnovenMOM 
with  Soret  have  been  published  in  Gemian  [niulatioa  by  C  A.  H. 
BurUurdt  (1905^  CmiIm  UaHrlui^mi^  iml  4m  XwMir  F.  tm 
MaOtr  (1870;.  CoetbeVeea«elad  6u«nakt  wtn  piMahBi  by 
W.  roo  BiedemuDn  in  10  troll.  (1819-1896). 

(ft)  Bwfrapky.—Goabt'n  uitoMomphy.  Am  MetMM  LOimi 
DicUmni  uni  Wakrheit.  appeared  in  thrae  p«n*  between  1811  and 
■  314,  a  founh  part,  briogutK  the  hUtory  of  hii  life  a*  far  as  his 
deinrture  foe  Weimar  in  177S.  i"  'HSS  (Engtiih  translation  by 
J.Ovofordj  1846);  it  is  supplemented  by  other  biographical  wtilings, 
as  the  IlattemiKli*  ReUt,  /Im 

l?97\  jIiu  eintr  Reise  am  Rktin,  Main  und  Ntckar  in  dm  Jahren 
tSl^  und  181$,  Taf-  und  Jakreshefte.  &c.,  and  especially  by  his 
dianes  and  correspondence.  The  following  are  ihe  more  important 
biographies:  H.  Dciring,  Goeikti  Leben  (iSiU;  lubsoquenc  ediiions, 
"833.  1849.  t8;(>i.  H.  ViehofT,  Gottlut  Ltben  (4  vols..  iM47-]b54; 
5th  ed.,  1887) ;  J.  W.  Schilfer,  Catthet  Lebm  (2  vols.,  1851 ;  yd  id., 
1877);  C.  II.  Lcuc,  The  Life  and  Worki  0/  Goethe:  (1  vols.,  IH55; 
2nc(  I'll.  18^14;  ird  fd  ,  1S75:  cheap  reprint,  1906:  Iht  German 
trdn.kl.Ttiiin  liy  |  Frcst  is  in  its  I8(h  edition,  iijoo;  a  shonet  buigraphy 
was  jiutiliaho'l  hy  Lcuoi  in  187*  undtr  the  title  The  Siory  of  Gaiike  i 
Life) ;  W.  Mtiiircs,  W.  Goriht,  its  aiates  rxpliguits  pur  la  Bit 
(|87;-[87J);  \.  Bossert,  Gotlhe  (1872-1873I;  K.  Gocdeke,  GatUits 
Ltlxn  uad  Schrsfun  (1874:  and  ed.,  1877);  H.  Grimm,  Goriht: 
VotUtmnia  (l8;6:  8th  ed.,  1903;  English  translation.  1S80); 
K.  thr^>  CmUc  (1878)!  H.  M.  Boyiseo,  G-xlkt  aitd  Sekilln, 
Ikttr  Ums  ami  Wotia  0879}:  H.  DQntaer.  Gotthtt  Uhen  (1880: 
and  ed..  1SS3;  Enilith  translaiion.  1883);  A.  Baumnnner,  GottU, 
sein  Lebtn  und  seine  Werke  (IS85):  J.  Sime,  iift  ifCMtkl  (1888); 
K.  Heinemann,  Goelhes  leben  imi  Wertt  (18S9;  3rd  ed.,  1903); 
R.  M.  Meyer,  Gottke  (1894;  trd  ed.,  1004);  A.  Bielschowsky. 
Geetke,  leiit  Leben  ttnd  ttine  Werk*  (vol.  l,  iSg;;  5ch  ed.,  1904; 
vol.  ii.,  1903:  English  translation  by  W.  A.  Cooper.  1905  R.l; 
G.  Witlcowsky,  Gottke  (1B09):  H.  G.  Atkins.  /.  W.  Coetke  (1904); 
P.  Hansen  at»d  R.  Mtytr.Goelki.kani  Liveg  Koerlrr  (1906). 

Of  writings  on  special  pcnods  and  aspects  of  Goethe's  life  the 
more  important  are  as  follows  {the  titles  are  arranged  as  far  as 
npuible  in  the  chronulngiivil  sofiuenccof  Ihe  poet's  life) :  H.  DUntier, 
Gaelhes  Statnmbauni  ([K114);  K.  Heinemann.  Gotthes  Mutter  (189I; 
«h  ed.,  1900);  P.  B.^sticr.  La  Mhr  de  Coeihi  (ii>Oi):  BT\eje  der 
Ffau  Rat  (a  vols.,  Jnil  cd.,  1905);  F,  F.w.itt.  Coeth,-s  Vaier  (1899): 
C  VVitkowsId,  Cornelia  die  SJiuesler  Ci-'fihrs  (looj);  P.  Besson, 
OeeiHe,  JQ  joTur  el  lei  amtes  {1M9MI;  H.  Duni/cr,  Frauenbilder  atis 
Ooethet  JugendirU  (1852):  W.  von  B.c^.lLrniann,  G«clhe  und  Uipvt 

il865);  P.  F.  Lucius.  Friedetike  lin^n  (i8;8;  3rd  cd  .  i.»04): 
L.  Bielschowsky.  Fritdtrikt  Brian  (ibBo);  F,  E.  von  Durtkhcim, 
L&i't  Bitd jesthicktlieh  entvorjen  (1879;  and  cd,.  1804);  W.  Hcrhat, 
GMlkt  in  WetttoT  (1881):  A.  Diczmann,  Goethe  und  dir  tusiigc  Zeil 
in  fVeimar  (1857;  and  ed.,  1901);  H.  Eniniicr.  Guf/ftr  i.nJ  Kurt 
Atittat  (1859-1864;  and  ed.,  1888);  also,  by  the  same  author, 
Aiu  Goetku  Fftitndetkreist  U%fA)  and  CkaHolle  von  ^Itin  (i  vul»,, 
<*74)i  J-  Haartiuui,  AaS  Goethei  Spuren  sn  Italien  (1896-1898); 
O,  Hanuck,  2ikr  NofkuKkieku  dtr  italienitdKm  RtiM  (1890}  1  H. 
Cnmai,  &Wa»  wd  Goike  (Essaw,  1898}  wl  ed.,  1B84);  G. 
BerUt,  Goetke  vnd  SehOler  m  perttiiliekM  Vtrkira,  wk  brieflichen 
UuleilMmiem  mm  H.  Vm  (1895);  E.  PasqoA,  GoMkei  Tkeaterleitung 
m  Weimar  {a  vols..  1863) ;  C.  A.  H,  BurkhanU,  IJat  Repertoire  des 
weimaristken  Thtaiers  unlet  CoHkes  Leituni  (1891);  J.  Wahle, 


11899:  and  cd.,  1900);  R,  Steig,  Goelhe  und  dU  CebrOder  Grimm 

(r)  O'lici^m. — H.G.Cntf.GorlbfiibcrieinrDichluneen  (1901  (I,); 
J.  \V.  f*r.iun,  Gorlhe  im  UrlnU  seiner  Zeilcinoisen  (3  volj.,  18B3- 
ifiSs);  T.  Cirlvle,  i'luyi  on  Goclht  ( i 1  Si; ) ; 'X.  Marmier, 
Eludes  Jiir  Coelht  (tM35>,  W.  viHi  Eii'dirmjnn.  Cvelht-Forickungen 
(1879,  i8B6);  J.  Minor  nnd  A.  S'.udicn  zar  Goelhe- Philt>los;ie 

(1880)  ;  H.  Dtinticr,  Abkatidlunnfn  lu  Gocihes  Le'^rn  und  tlVrioi 

(1881)  ;  A.  Schdll,  Goelhe  in  Ilnupizurm  scuc  Le'ient  und  \V:rL..ns 
(l88a)-  V.  Hehn,  (Manktn  ^bcr  Coiihe  ([8^4;  4ih  f'\..  iuihi)' 
W.  Sc^mr,  Avitatm  Ultr  Gottke  (1886);  ].  R.  S«-I.y.  Gorthe 
mifMi  SkUt  Years  (1894);  E.  Doud^n,  A'r^-  Siudu> 
if  Lfkrmbm  (rtn);  E.  Rod.  Etsai  tvr  Goethe  (1898);  A.  Lmhet, 

J«*«  YirtrUte  (1905);  R.  Saiischik.  Coelket  Chara>^Ier 
(iBgMt  W.  Bod«  Gittkti  Ubtnikunsi  (looo;  ind  ed..  1901);  by 
tte  lkiw  GmOm  Atlkelik  (190O:  T,  Voabehr.  G^elke  xmf  rf« 
■  JCwut  (1895):  E.  Lichtcnbcmw,  EludtM  ntr  lei  potiies 
^'S*  Pf**  T'  Achelis,  a-snsMw  dtr  Lyrik  Goethes 

»JS  B.  LiutiMin,  GttAet  Lyrik  (looj);  R.  Riemann,  Goeikes 
i»(K*tii*  (looi):  R.  Virchow,  GoeiSa  ais  NnMrfwtcfar  U85i): 
E.  Caro.  La  Pkibiopk^  de  CeUke  (t866;  and  ed.,  1870) ;  K.  Swfncr. 
G^t^tW^laMkaiMmg^t^j)\V.^iii^^Ga^^Di!rimi\ 


following:  \V.  Schcrei.  Aus  Coelkti  FnlkseU  (1879);  R.  Weisieo- 
(fls.  Gottke  in  Sturm  und  Drung,  vol,  1  (1894);  W.  Wilnanm, 
Qitetienuudien  zu  Cotikes  Coti  von  Berlichinzen  {1874):  J,  Baechiold 
MWkM  Cdtt  worn.  BerUckimten  im  dreifacker  Gtstait  (iSSa)'  }  W 
AppeH.  ir«fiter  wsd  mim  Zrti  (1853:  4th  ed..  1896}:  E.  Schmidt 
.noMsMKiibMiiMM  Md  Caake  (1875);  M.  Hermann,  Dot  Jthr 
marhl4ut  n.  Pk^deriweiJen  (1000);  E.  Sdmat,  Ctttket  Ft^ 
iH  wtfniwriMfttr  (1S87;  \at  ed .  1901):  J  &iUn,  Geeike> 

AM(teMMrdMMnGMMir{i896);H  Htitatt.Gttaiti  Ipkittnu 
•M  tknm  VaHtalimu  aar  fltWnfSffsOlKAlt  Dieklen  (1861  ui 
Kieuu  Scknfleit.  1884):  K.  Fttchcr,  Cetiku  IpkitfnU  (iBgg) 
F.  T.  Bratranek.  Cceihtt  £(mmi  und  SchtUtri  WaUentietn  (1S61)' 
C.  Scbuchardi,  Goethes  iiaiienische  Reue  {1861);  H  DiUKm, 
Iphitenie  auf  Tauru;  die  drei  alletten  Bearl>rtttM^  (1^).  F* 
Kern.  Goelkei  Taiio  (1890):  J.  Schubart,  Die  phtloi»t*utkn 
Grundftdanken  in  Gaetkei  WilkeiiB  ISeister  (1S96),  E.  Boas,  StkiOer 
und  Goelhe  tn  Xtnienkampf  (1851);  E.  Schmidt  and  B.  SujAai. 
Xcnien  1706.  not*  den  Handicknjteit  (1893);  W.  von  HtiinbciUt. 
Aithetisfhe  VerstuHa:  Hermann  und  Doroikea  (1799);  V.  Hehn, 
Vbet  Goethes  Hermann  und  Doroikea  (1893);  A.  Fries,  Qnellen  tad 
Komposttion  der  Ackiileii  (1001):  K.  Alt,  Studxen  enr  Enlsukunti- 
veschiihte  von  Di^htunf  una  Wahrheil  O898)-  A,  Jung,  Caelhts 
Wand/rjakre  mid  die  l:  r::^ i",>-!:  /Vj^yrj  de!  /p.  Jahthundtrts  (1654),- 
F,  Krcjasig.  Vorlcung^i-n  u'ocr  Ccfliies  Fiiun  (1866);  ihe  editions  of 
Faust  by  G.  von  Lix-i-ei  (a  vula.,  i'>7')h  and  K,  J  Si.hrei«-  (a  vols,. 
3rd  and  4th  cd,,  1898-1903):  K.  Fischer,  Goelhes  Faust  (3  vok. 
1893,  190a,  r9<J3) :  O.  Pniowct,  Goetlus  Faust,  Zeu^ntsse  und  Enurie 
su  seiner  EnlstekuniSieickuhte  [1899);  J.  Minor.  Goethes  Fai-it. 
Enlstehunisgesthichle  und  Erklaning  (a  vols.,  1901}. 

(di  Bibhographical  Works.  Goelke-Socielies.  &<.— L.  Unltad.  Oie 
Goethe- LUeraiur  in  Dtutsekland  (1878}:  b,  Hiricl,  VerteKkms  taer 
Coetke-BMneOtk  (1884),  to  which  G,  von  Loeper  and  W.  von  Bitdcr- 
mann  have  Mtp^Ied  supplements.  F  Slrehlke.  Goelhes  Bnijt. 
Vrruiekmii  lUtUr  Antabt  der  quelle  (1883-1884}.  BritUk  Uiaewm 
Cwiopta  tf  Prinlea  Bevkt:  Coetke  (1888):  Gocdeke'a  Gnrndm 
titr  Ceukitkte  der  devtuhen  Dtckiunt  <ind  ed.,  vol  iv,  1891);  aad 
the  bibliographies  w  the  Cotike-Jakrbuih  (since  1880).  AIm  K. 
Hoyer,  Zur  EinfUkrunt  in  die  Coetke-Literatur  {I9(u].  OnGoethcia 
England  see  E.  Oswald,  Goeike  tn  Entlond  and  America  (itot 
and  ed..  1909) ;  W.  HeiDefnann,  A  BibliogTapkical  List  of  tkt  Fapim 
Translations  and  Annotated  Editions  of  Goethe's  Fautt  (1886), 
Reference  mav  also  be  made  hen;  10  F.  Zamckc's  Verteicknii  iit 
Oritinalaufnakmen  eon  Goethes  Bildnisten  (1888). 

A  Gorlhe-Geteilsckafl  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  1885,  atid  Otimben 
ovi-r  2&ij  m embers;  its  publications  include  the  annual  CoUJv- 
J.ikrbuih  i^ince  18S0),  and  a  aeries  of  Cottke-Sckrijten.  A  CMhi- 
V.-rcin  has  existed  in  Vienna  since  1887,  and  an  Englidi  Goethe 
sortL'ty,  which  hjis  also  issued  several  volumes  of  publications,  usee 
1886.  (J,  G.  R.) 

Gocthe't  Descendants. — Goethe's  only  ion,  Auoqst,  bom  on 
the  7Stb  oE  December  1789  at  Wefaur,  Ourtied  IB  jei7  Oltitie 
von  Poswiach  (1796-1871),  who  had  oime  u  b  chDd  to  Weirair 
with  ber  mother  {nle  Countess  Hcnckel  von  Donnennurdt). 
The  maritage  was  a  very  untaappy  one,  the  husband  having  no 
qualities  that  oould  appeal  to  a  woman  wbo,  vbatmr  tkl 
censorious  might  sty  of  btr  tooral  dHracter,  was  diitlfigiflHt 
to  the  last  by  a  lively  intdlect  and  a  singular  charm.  Aa|H 
von  Goethe,  n!if>sc  sole  di'tinction  "as  his  birih  and  his  poNtion 
as  f;:"."'l-diJcal  cliciinLJirl.ii]],  dml  i.T  Italy,  on  the  3;th  of  Ocloljtt 
1830,  leaving  three  children:  Walther  Wolfgang,  born  on 
April  9,  1818,  died  OB  April  15,  1885,  Woucang  MAxnoixut, 
born  on  September  iS,  1820,  died  on  January  20,  1883;  Aluit. 
born  on  OcLobcr  u,  iSjy,  died  on  Sepicmber  19,  1844. 

Of  U'jtlhcr  von  Goethe  little  need  be  said.  In  youth  he  bad 
musical  ambitions,  studied  under  Mendelnoba  and  Wdal^ 
at  Leipsil,  undor  Loewe  at  Stettin,  and  aftentaiNlb  B^MMk 
He  published  a  few  imigs  of  no  great  merit,  atid  'hltf^Vi 
death  no  more  than  the  reptitstton  among  his  friotdVO^Mbdy 
anil  Litiiimplished  man.  '  "S-^* 

\\'ol{gang  or,  as  he  was  familiariy  called,  WcSf  von  Ooetke. 
by  far  the  lOon  gifted  of  the  two  brothtBt,  and  Us  gtoom.v 
tlL'stiny  by  so  much  the  nore  tragic.  A  sntaltive  and  high^ 
im.ipniitivc  boy,  he  was  the  favourite  of  his  grandfalbcr, 
made  him  his  constant  companion.  This  lact,  instead  of  I 
to  the  boy's  advantage,  was  to  prove  his  bane.  Tbe 
atmospbere  <i  the  gnat  mm't  Meoa  was  too  nfaiBd<Mnii 
child's  inteKeetoal  healthy  aadft  bRan  well  fined  to  do  eitdrA 
work  in  the  world  was  fUloed  by  the  effort  10  live  up  to  ■» 
in!|>.<^.siblc  ideal.  TO  r"'"*nftl  Mmsetf  on  the  same  heishl  a 
his  grandfather,  and  to  make  the  name  of  Goethe  illustrious i> 
his  descendants  also,  became  Wolfgang*!  ambiiion,  ao<i  W 
incapacity  to  reaUie  this,  veiy  soon  bMMte  wpea  him,  paralyiii 
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to  fioru  «wl  phnved  bin  u  htt  iBto  bitter  KvoU  igiiHt  bit 
IMC  and  ^oomy  iiolBtioD  from  a  mild  that  seenMd  to  bave  do 
OK  tor  him  but  as  a  corioBity.  From  the  fint,  too,  he  wu 
faaiqxRd  by  wrelcbed  health;  at  the  age  of  liztcen  be  was 
whif^*^  to  erne  of  tboae  teniWe  attacks  of  neuraliia  whicb 
■ne  to  tonwAt  bba  to  the  last;  pkntaliy  awl  noitally  alike 
he  Hood  IB  tngic  contraat  with  U»  gnudtather,  in  wtaoM 
l^tic  petsonality  the  vigour  of  his  race  icems  to  have  been 
ubansted. 

Fmn  1839  to  1845  Wolfsaag  studied  law  at  Bonn,  Jena, 
Hridelbng  and  fieiltai,  taking  his  depee  of  dnctariHTis  at  Heidet- 
bog  in  lAts-  During  this  poiod  he  bad  aade  his  fint  litctaty 
(Bans.  His  StmUmtm-Bfirfe  (Jena,  1841),  a  medley  of  letters 
and  lyrics,  are  wholly  coaveational.  This  was  followed  by  Der 
Mtauh  umt  dk  ekmmlarueJu  Natmr  (Stuttgart  and  Tdbingen, 
iSiS).  in  three  parts  (MMffe):  (i)  an  historical  and  philoaophical 
dMMUtioo  «B  the  idatlons  of  maakiod  and  tbe  **  sold  of  nature," 
largely  iafluenccd  by  Scbelliag,  (a)  a  diaaettatton  on  the  juridical 
itde  of  the  question,  De  fragmento  Vegnat,  being  the  Ibesi* 
pmented  for  his  degree^  (3}  a  lyrical  drama,  Bilindt.  In  this 
htt,  as  in  bis  otber  poetic  attempts,  Wolfgang  showed  a  oonsider^ 
iUv  BMUiue  of  inherited  or  acquired  ability,  in  bis  wealth  of 
linguBge  and  bis  easy  mastery  of  the  difficultica  of  rhythm  and 
f^rme.  But  this  was  all.  The  work  was  characteristic  of  bis 
iclif-Geatred  isolatioa:  ultra-ionuuitic  at  a  time  when  Romanti- 
ctMn  was  already  an  outworn  faahicm,  remote  alike  from  the 
^idt  of  the  age  and  from  that  of  Goethe.  The  cold  reception 
it  met  with  shattered  at  a  Mow  the  dream  of  Wolfgang's  life; 
henceforth  be  realised  that  to  the  world  he  was  tnteresttng 
■isinly  as  "  Goethe's  grandson,"  that  anything  he  might  adiievc 
would  be  measured  by  that  terrible  standard,  and  hi  baled  the 
legacy  of  his  name. 

The  next  five  yeara  he  spent  in  Italy  aad  at  Vienna,  tormented 
by  facial  neuralgia.  Returning  to  Wdmar  in  tSso.he  wasmadea 
diaodierlain  by  the  grand^duke,  aitd  in  rSsa,  his  health  being 
•ow  somcwbal  rcstwed,  be  entered  the  Pruiaian  diph>matic 
SRvice  and  went  as  attach^  to  Rome.  The  fruit  of  bis  long 
yean  of  illoesa  was  a  slender  vtdume  of  lyrics,  GtiichU  (Stuttgart 
■ad  Tatungen,  1851),  good  in  form,  but  seldom  inspired,  and 
ibowiag  occasiBnally  the  influence  <rf  a  raorfoid  sensuality.  In 
1S54  be  wm  apptrinted  secretary  of  legation;  but  the  tggrcsrive 
aknmoDlaiiiBm  of  the  Curia  became  incieasia^y  intolerable 
to  his  overmooght  nature,  and  in  1S56  be  was  traBsfcrred,at  his 
o«qi  reqtKit,  as  aeoctary  of  legation  to  Dresden.  This  post  he 
rcMgned  in  1859,  in  which  year  be  was  raised  to  the  tank  of 
Pmktrr  (baron).  In  1866  be  received  the  title  of  councillor 
of  legation;  but  be  never  sgain  occupied  any  diploniaiic  poal. 

The  rest  of  hb  life  be  devoted  to  historical  research,  ultimately 
■dectiag  as  his  special  subject  the  Italian  libiario  up  to  the  year 
1500.  The  outcome  of  all  his  labours  was,  however,  only  the 
felt  part  of  SltiHa  ami  Ratmku  «■  Uu  Timet  and  Life  of 
CMteof  Bataritit,  embracing  the  period  of  the  council  of 
Florence  (privately  printed  at  Jena,  iSji),  a  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  monastery  of  Sancta  Justlna  at  Padua  (Jena, 
1S7J),  and  a  mass  of  undigested  material,  which  he  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Jena. 

In  1S70  Ottflie  von  Goethe,  who  had  resided  mainly  at  Vienna, 
retwacd  to  Wdmar  and  took  up  her  reaidence  with  her  two  sons 
ID  the  GocthebauB.  So  long  as  she  lived,  her  smsll  salon  in  Ibe 
attic  storey  of  Ibe  great  bouse  was  a  centre  of  attraction  lot 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  In  Europe.  But  after 
her  death  in  1871  the  two  brotlieTS  lived  in  almost  complete 
inlaiion.  The  few  old  friends,  including  the  gnnd-dukc  Charles 
Aleiander,  who  continued  regulariy  to  visit  the  boaae,  were 
eaiartalned  with  kbidly  hospitality  by  Baron  Waltber;  Wolf- 
pag  refused  to  be  drawn  from  his  isolation  even  by  tbe  advent 
of  rayahy.  "Tell  the  empress."  he  cried  on  one  occasion, 
"that  I  am  not  a  wiM  beast  to  be  stared  at  1 "  In  1879,  his 
faNnasing  mneas  necessitating  tbe  oonstaat  prwence  of  an 
aUcBdanl,  he  went  to  Rve  at  Ldpcig,  where  be  died. 

Goethe's  grandsons  have  been  so  repeatedly  accused  ai  having 
dN|iiqrcd  a  dogHn'thc-nunger  temper  in  doring  the  Coethdiaut 


to  the  poblic  aad  tbe  Goetlie  arcbivn  to  leaeaicb.  that  the 
charge  bas  almost  univcnally  come  to  be  regarded  as  proven. 
It  is  true  that  the  house  was  dosed  and  access  to  tbe  archives  only 
very  qiariogly  allowed  until  Baron  Walther's  death  in  iSSj. 
But  tbe  reason  foe  this  was  not,  as  Heir  Max  Hecker  ratber 
abanrdy  auggcats,  Wolfgang's  jeaknisy  of  bis  grandfather's 
opprenive  fame,  but  one  far  more  simple  and  natural.  From 
one  cause  or  another,  principally  Ottilie  von  Goethe's  extrava- 
gance, the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances;  and  tbe 
bratben,  being  thoroughly  tmbutineseiike.  believed  themsdvcs 
to  be  pooler  tbaatbeyieaUywete.'  Tbey  cloied  tbe  Goelbehaus 
aad  tbe  archives,  because  to  have  ^ened  them  would  have 
needed  an  anny  of  attendants.*  If  tbey  deserve  any  blame  it 
is  for  the  pride,  natural  to  their  rank  and  their  generation,  which 
prevented  them  from  charging  an  entrance  fee,  an  eipcdient 
wbidi  would  not  only  have  nude  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
access  to  tbe  house  and  coUectiona,  but  would  haw  enabled 
them  to  save  the  fabric  from  falling  into  the  lamentable  state 
of  disepair  in  which  it  was  found  after  their  death.  In  any  case, 
the  accusation  is  ungenerous.  With  an  almost  esaggerated 
PiMt  Goethe's  descendants  preserved  his  house  untouched, 
at  great  inooovenieoce  to  themselves,  aod  left  it,  with  all  its 
treasures  intact,  to  the  nation.  Had  tb^  boen  the  selfish 
misers  they  are  sometimes  painted,  tbey  could  have  realised  a 
fortmte  by  selling  its  contents. 

Will/  Gct&t  (Wdmar.  1 889)  i*  a  trmpathetic  apptedation  by  Otto 
Mejer,  fonnerly  pretident  iH  the  Lutneraa  conuMory  in  Hanover. 
See  also  Jenny  v.  Centcnbergk,  OUitit  vom  Gotih*  uud  ikrt  Sdhnt 
Wallker  uvd  WM}  (Stuttgart.  1901}.  and  tbe  anicle  on  Maximilian 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  by  Max  F.  Hecker  in  AUtf^-  deuUelit  Bi^ 
papkit,  Bd.  49,  NaeUratt  (Ldpng,  1904).  <W.  A.  P.) 

OOBKE.  HBRHAini  (1840-1876).  Gennan  rou^cal  composer, 
was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  in  Prussia,  on  the  i7lhof  December  1840. 
and  began  his  regular  musical  studies  at  the  comparatively 
advanced  age  of  seventeen.  He  entered  the  music-school  of 
Professor  Stem  at  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  chiefly  under 
Vlricb  and  Hans  von  BfUow.  In  1863  he  was  appmnted  organist 
at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  for 
a  number  of  years,  occupying  himself  with  composition  during 
his  leisure  hours.  One  of  his  works  was  an  opera,  TMe  Tamiaf 
of  Uu  Shrew,  the  libretto  skilfully  adapted  from  Shakeqware's 
play.  After  much  delay  It  was  produced  at  Hannbeim  (in 
October  1874) ,  and  its  success  was  as  instantaneous  as  it  has  up  to 
the  present  proved  lasting.  It  rapidly  made  the  round  of  the 
great  Gennan  theatres,  and  sprcnd  its  composer's  fame  over  all 
the  land.  But  Goctz  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  h^py  result 
for  long.  In  December  1S76  he  died  at  Z^ich  from  overwork. 
A  second  opera,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
remained  a  fragment;  but  it  was  finished  according  to  his 
directions,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim 
a  few  months  after  the  composer's  death  on  the  4th  of  December 
1876.  Besides  hb  dramatic  woik,  Coe»  also  wrote  various 
coroposilions  for  chamber-music,  of  which  a  trio  (Op.  i)  and 
a  quintet  (Op.  16)  have  be«n  given  with  great  success  at  the 
London  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Still  more  important  is  the 
Symphony  in  P.  As  a  composer  of  comic  opera  Goetz  lacks  the 
sprightlincss  and  artistic  r>iw>tr  fuin  to  rarely  found  amongst 
Germanic  nationa.  His  was  essentially  a  serious  nature,  and 
passion  and  pathos  were  to  him  more  congenial  than  humour. 
The  more  serious  sides  of  the  subject  are  therefore  insisted  upon 
more  successfully  than  Katherinc's  ravings  and  Petruchio's 
eccentridties.  There  are,  however,  very  graceful  passages,  e.g. 
the  singing  lesson  Bianca  receives  from  ber  disguised  lover. 
Goeti's  style,  although  Influenced  by  Wagner  and  other  masters, 
shows  signs  of  a  distinct  individuality.  The  design  of  his  music 
Is  essentially  of  a  polyphonic  character,  and  the  working  out  and 
interweaving  of  his  themes  betray  the  musidan  of  high  scbdar- 
ship.   But  breadth  and  beautiful  flow  of  melody  abo  were  hrs, 

*  After  Walther'i  death  upwards  of  Cto.ooo  in  bonds,  Stc,  were 
diKovered  put  away  and  largottrn  in  escritoires  and  odd  corners. 

■This  wai  tbe  rcaton  given  by  Baron  Walther  hinuell.to  the 
writer's  mother,  an  old  fnrnd  of  Fran  von  Goethe,  who  lived  with 
her  family  in  the  Goethehaus  (w  woie  years  after  I871- 
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as  is  seen  in  tbe  syeqthony,  tad  periiaps  stfll  more  in  the  quintet 
(or  piaoofone  and  strings  above  rdtned  to.  Tbe  most  important 
of  Goetz's  postbumous  worlu  arc  a  setting  of  the  i37tb  Psalm 
for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and  orcbestra,  a  "  Spring  "  overture 
(Op.  i5),BndapiaDa(oncsoaaUforfourhands  (Op.  17). 

OOFFB  (or  Goikh),  WIUUM  (fl.  1641-1660),  EngUsh 
parliameoUrian,  son  Stephen  Goffe,  puriUn  rector  of  Stanmer 
in  Essex,  began  life  aa  an  appreniicetoa  London  Salter,  a  zealous 
parliamentarian,  but  on  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  civil  war  be  joined 
the  army  and  became  captain  in  Colonel  Harle/s  regiment  of  tbe 
new  model  in  1645-  He  was  imprisoned  in  1641  for  his  share  in 
the  petition  to  give  tbe  control  of  the  militia  to  the  parliament. 
By  bis  marriage  with  Frances,  daughter  of  General  Edwatd 
Wbaltey.  he  became  connected  with  Oliver  Cromwell's  family 
and  one  of  bis  most  faithful  followers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  deputation  which  on  tlie  6th  of  July  1647  brought  up  the 
charge  against  tbe  eleven  members.  He  was  active  io  bringing 
the  king  to  trial  and  signsd  tbe  death  wairau.  In  1649  be 
nccivcd  tbe  bonoruy  degree  of  M.A.  at  Osfoid.  He  dMn- 
gushed  binuell  at  Dunbar,  cocamanding  « regiment  tbeie  and  at 
Worcester.  He  asasted  in  the  cxpi^on  <rf  Bacebwu's  parlia- 
ment in  1653,  toolL  an  active  part  in  the  supprcsaioii  <^  Pen- 
ruddock's  ibing  in  July  1654,  and  Id  October  1655  was  an>ointed 
major-general  for  Beituliire,  Sussex  and  Hanpahba.  Heamriiile 
he  bad  been  elected  member  for  Vannouth  in  the  parliament  of 
1654  and  for  Hampshire  in  that  of  1656.  He  sun>o'^^ 
proposal  to  be^ow  a  rD>*sl  title  upon  Cromwell,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  was  iocluded  in  the  itewly-constitutcd  House  ol 
Lords,  obtained  Lanbert's  place  aa  major-geocnil  ot  the  Foot, 
aiid  wt»  even  thought  of  at  a  fit  succesaor  to  Cramwdl.  Aa  • 
member  oi  the  committee  of  nine  a(q>ointed  in  June  1658  on 
public  aflairs,  he  was  witness  lo  the  proteaor's  appointment 
of  Richard  Cromwell  as  his  sucnssor.  He  supported  ibe  latter 
during  his  brief  tenure  of  power  ud  his  fall  involved  his  own  baa 
of  influence.  In  November  1659  be  took  pan  in  the  futile  mistion 
tent  by  the  array  lo  Monk  in  So>tUnd,  and  at  tbe  Restoration 
escaped  with  hb  father-in-law  General  Edward  Wballcy  to 
Massacbuaeits.  GoSe's  potiiical  aims  ^pear  not  to  have  gone 
much  beyond  fighting  "  to  pun  down  Charles  and  set  up  Oliver 
and  be  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  deep  rcli^oua  feeling,  who  acted 
throughout  according  to  a  strict  sense  of  duty  as  be  conceived  it. 
He  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  Ufc  in  eule,  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children,  dying,  it  is  supposed,  about  1679. 

GOFPBB,  to  ^ve  a  fluted  or  crimped  appearance  to  anything, 
paxticularly  to  linen  or  lace  frills  or  trimmings  by  meAns  of 
heated  irons  of  a  special  shape,  called  goffering- irons  or  tongs. 
"  Goffering."  or  the  French  term  laufragt,  is  also  used  ot  tbe 
wavey  or  crimped  edging  in  certain  forms  ol  porcelain,  and  also 
of  the  stamped  or  embossed  decorations  on  the  edges  of  the 
binding  of  books.  The  French  word  gaufre,  from  which  ihc 
English  form  is  adapted,  means  a  thin  cake  marked  with  a 
pattern  like  a  honeycomb,  a  "  wafer,"  which  is  etymologically 
the  same  word.  R'aufre  appears  in  the  phtase  u»  fer  a  vaujrct, 
an  iron  for  baking  cakes  on  (quotation  of  1433  in  J.  fi.  Roque- 
fort's Cltatairt  de  la  Inirfue  nmaite).  The  word  is  Teutonic, 
cf.  Dutch  wafel,  Gcr.  Wafftt,  a  form  seen  in  "  waffle,"  the  name 
given  to  the  well-known  batler-cakes  of  America.  The  "  wafer  " 
was  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  honeycomb,  Wabt,  ultimately 
derived  from  the  root  wab-,  to  weave,  the  cells  of  the  comb 
appearing  to  be  woven  tt^lher. 

GOG  (possibly  connected  with  the  Gcntilic  Cataya,  "  of  the 
land  of  Gag,"  used  in  Amarna  Letters  i.  38,  as  a  synonym  for 
"  barbarian,"  or  with  As*.  Cagu,  a  ruler  of  tbe  land  of  Safii, 
N.  of  Assyria,  or  with  Gygts,  Ass.  (ju{h,  a  king  of  Lydia),  a 
Hebrew  name  found  in  Ezek.  uiviii.-xzziji.  and  in  Rev. 
and  denoting  an  antithcocraiic  power  that  is  to  manifest  itself 
in  Ibc  srorld  immediately  before  the  final  diqiensation.  In  the 
later  passage,  Gog  and  Magog  are  spoken  of  as  co-ordinate;  in 
the  earlier,  Gog  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  person  or  people  and 
Hagog  as  that  of  tbe  land  of  origin.  Magog  is  perhaps  a 
contracted  form  of  Mat-gog,  wut  being  tbe  common  Assyrian 
word  for  "  tand."  The  passagct  are,  however.  Intimately  related 


and  both  depend  upon  Gen.  i.  i,  though  here  Magog  almc  b 
mentioned.  He  is  the  second  "son"  of  Japbet,  and  the  erdv 
of  the  names  here  and  in  Eaekid  KxxviiL  s,  indicates  a  locality 
between  C^ipadocia  and  Media,  *.«.  in  Armenia.  Aceordii^ 
to  Joscpbus,  who  h  followed  by  Jerome,  the  Scythians  weie 
primarily  intended  by  this  deslgnattoo:  and  Uila  plaasflile 
opinion  has  been  generally  followed.  The  name  ZcWat,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  is  often  but  a  vague  word  for  any  or  all 
of  tbe  numerous  and  but  partially  known  tribes  of  tbe  Donk; 
and  any  attempt  to  as»gn  a  mtne  definite  locality  to  Magog  can 
only  be  very  hesitatingly  made.  Acconling  to  some,  the  Usiotes 
about  the  Falus  Maeotis  ate  meant;  acconiing  to  others,  the 
Massagetae;  according  to  Kicpert,  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
noTthcm  and  eastern  parts  of  Armenia.  Tbe  imagery  employed 
in  Eiekiers  profdietlc  description  was  no  doubt  suggMted  by  tbe 
Scythian  invadoo  whkh  about  the  tine  of  Joaiah,  6je 
had  devastated  Ma  (Herodotus  i.  104-106;  Jer.  Iv.  j-vi.  30}. 
FoUowing  OB  this  desoiptloii,  Gog  figum  laig^  in  Jewish  and 
Habommcdan  aa  weU  as  in  CbrfttlaB  cschatology.  In  th« 
dbtria  of  Astiakhan  a  li«eod  b  Mill  to  be  net  with,  to  the  cflea 
that  Gog  and  Magog  were  two  great  races,  which  Alenadcr  the 
Great  subdued  and  banished  to  the  inmost  recanes  of  tbe 
Caucasus,  where  they  are  meanwhile  kept  in  by  the  tenor  e( 
twelve  tmnpeu  Ubwd  by  tfae  irinds,  but  •mheam  thqr  an 
destined  ultlnatdy  10  make  tbeir  escape  and  dsstny  the  world. 

Tbe  l^nds  that  attadi  themselve*  to  tbe  gigantic  efSjiea 
(dating  from  170S  and  replacing  those  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire)  <4  Gog  and  Magog  In  Guiklhall,  London,  are  connected 
only  remotely,  if  at  all,  with  the  biUic^  notices.  According  to 
the  Jtfoiyetf  da  kiiMm  rfs  Troyc,  Gog  and  Magog  were  the 
survivors  of  a  race  of  gianu  descended  from  the  tlnrty-thtee 
wicked  daughters  ol  Diocletian;  after  their  brethrra  had  been 
slain  by  Brute  and  bis  companions,  Gog  and  Magog  wtrebtought 
to  London  Cnoy-novast)  and  cooipelkd  to  offidate  aa  poitcis 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  b  b  known  that  effigiSBiinMlar 
to  the  present  existed  in  London  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Henty  v.; 
but  when  Ihjslegeodbcgan  toattarh  to  tbemisuncenain.  Tbcy 
nuy  be  oompaicd  with  tbe  giant  images  formerly  kept  at  Aatwcnt 
(Aniigomes)  and  Douai  (Gayant).  AooonUng  ta  CaoSny  ef 
Monmouth  (CAronscier,  i.  t6},  Goimot  or  GotaasM  (dthw 
corrupted  from  or  corrupted  into  "  Gog  and  Magog  ")  waa  a 
giant  who,  along  with  his  brother  Corineus,  tyranniicd  in  the 
western  horn  of  England  until  slain  by  foreign  invaders. 

OOGO.  or  GocHA,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Ahmedabsd 
dbtrict,  Bombay,  193  m.  N.W.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (t90i)  479S. 
About  J  m.  east  of  the  town  is  an  excelleni  anchorage,  in  some 
measure  sheltered  by  tbe  island  of  Piraro,  which  lies  still  farther 
east.  The  natives  of  this  place  are  reckoned  tbe  best  sailon  in 
India;  and  ships  touching  here  may  procure  water  and  supplies, 
or  repair  dsmages.  Tbe  anchorage  is  a  safe  refuge  during  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  bottom  being  a  bed  of  mud  and  the 
water  always  smooth.  Gogo  has  lost  its  commercial  impMtance 
and  has  steadily  declined  in  population  and  trade  since  tbe  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  it  was  an  important  cotton- 
mart. 

OOOOL.  HIKOLAI  VASIUEVICH  <iSof^-i85>),  Rusuao 
iwvelist.  was  born  in  the  province  of  Poltava,  in  South  Russia, 
on  the  jist  of  March  1S09.  Educated  at  tbe  NieifatngymnaiiuiB, 
he  there  Started  a  manuscript  periodical, "  The  Star,"  and  wrote 
several  pieces  indudiog  a  tragedy,  Tbt  Briprnds.  Having 
completed  his  coune  at  Nieshin,  he  went  in  1819  to  St  Petersbmg, 
where  he  tried  the  stage  but  failed.  Neat  year  be  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  tbe  department  of  i4>panages,  but  be  soon  gave  it  op. 
In  literature,  however,  be  found  his  true  vocation.  In  1819  be 
published  anonymously  a  poem  called  Ilaiy,  and,  under  tbe 
pseudonym  <rf  V.  AM,  an  klyU,  Hans  Kuckd  GarUm,  which  be 
had  written  iriilie  stOI  at  Niexhia.  The  idyll  waa  so  ridicnkd  by 
a  reviewer  that  iu  author  bought  up  all  the  o^ies  be  ceaU 
secure,  and  burnt  tbem  in  a  room  which  he  hired  for  tbe  purpoie 
at  an  inn.  Gogol  then  fell  back  upon  South  Russian  popnbt 
literature,  aad  espedaUy  the  tales  trf  Coisackdom  mi  lAich  hb 
boyish  fancy  bad  been  nursed,  his  Csthet  havhig  occapisd  thi 
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port  of  "  n^menUl  serretary,"  one  at  iSe  bonoruy  offidab  In 
the  Zaporogian  Cossack  forces. 

In  1630  be  published  in  a  periodical  tbe  fint  of  tbe  stories 
wlitcb  aiqiciRd  oext  year  under  the  litk  of  EteHtnp  in  a  Farm 
Mcr  DUumlu:  by  tCudy  Panko.  This  work,  containing  a  series 
«|  attractiTe  pictures  of  that  Utile-RusMan  life  wMch  lends 
itself  to  romance  more  readily  than  does  (be  monotony  of 
"  Great-Russian "  existence.  Immediately  obtained  a  gmt 
OKCOB— its  light  and  ctdour,  freshness  and  originality  being 
kaicd  with  entbn^asm  by  tbe  principal  writers  of  the  day  in 
Rvnia.  Whereupon  Gogol  irfanned,  not  only  a  history  of  Littte- 
Runia,  bat  abo  one  of  tbe  middle  ages,  to  be  completed  in  eight 
at  nine  volumes.  Thb  plan  he  did  not  carry  out,  though  it  led 
to  his  being  appointed  to  a  professorship  bi  (he  onivertity  of 
St  Petersburg,  a  post  bi  which  he  met  with  small  success  and 
afaich  be  resigned  in  i8jS'  Meanwhile  he  had  published  his 
Anbetqtut,  a  collection  of  essays  and  stories;  his  Taras  Bulba, 
the  cUd  of  tbe  Cwaek  Tola  tran^ted  into  English  by  George 
TdMt^;  and  a  number  of  itovekttes,  wUch  mark  Ms  transition 
from  iJie  Tomantic  to  tbe  rcalistk  school  <rf  Iktion,  such  as  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  tranqtii!  life  led  in  a  quiet  country 
honse  by  two  kindly  specimens  of  OM-impM  CtHtttfaUa.  or  the 
descrlptkm  of  the  petty  miseries  endured  by  an  ill-paid  derk 
in  a  goveniment  office,  tbe  great  objea  of  whose  life  b  to  secure 
tbe  "  doak  "  fnm  wMch  his  story  ukes  Us  name.  To  tbe  same 
period  belongs  bis  celebrated  comedy,  the  Rnaor,  or  government 
iospcctor.  His  aim  in  writing  it  was  to  drag  into  light  "  all  that 
was  bad  in  RasaB,"  and  to  bold  It  up  to  contempt.  And  he 
lacteeded  b  rendering  cMrtenqWiblc  and  ludierous  the  oRtcial 
Sie  of  Russia,  tbe  corruption  universally  prevailing  throughout 
thr  dvil  service,  the  alternate  arrogance  and  servility  of  men 
Id  office.  The  pHot  of  the  comedy  is  very  simple^  A  Iravetler 
■bo  arrives  with  an  empty  purse  at  a  provincial  town  is  taken 
lor  aa  lonectw  lAose  antnd  is  awaited  with  f«ar,  and  be 
receives  ad  tbe  attentions  and  bribes  wUeh  are  meant  to  pro- 
pitiate tbe  dreaded  Investigator  of  abuses.  Tbe  pUy  appeared 
00  tbe  stage  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  acliieved  a  fult  success, 
io  ^le  irf  tlie  opposition  attempted  by  tbe  oJfidal  cboaes  whose 
mslpTacticca  it  etpeaed.  Tlie  aim  which  Gogd  had  to  view 
lAta  writing  tbe  Kaher  he  afterwaids  fully  attained  In  hit 
frcat  novel,  Merlmtya  Dtuki,  or  Dead  Sanb,  tbe  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1B41.  The  here  of  the  story  is  an  adventurer 
who  goes  about  Russia  making  fictitious  purchases  of  "dead 
Mols,"  ix.  of  serfs  who  have  died  since  the  last  census,  with  the 
view  of  pledging  hb  imaginary  properly  to  the  government. 
Bat  hb  adventures  are  merely  an  eicuse  for  drawing  a  series 
of  Inures,  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  of  Russian  provincial  life, 
and  of  intfodndng  on  tbe  sceiK  a  number  of  types  <A  Russian 
lodtty.  Of  the  Iwce  and  truth  with  whkh  these  delineations 
lie  executed  tbe  wdvcnal  consent  of  Runian  critia  In  tbdr 
favour  may  be  taken  as  a  measure.  From  the  French  version 
of  tbe  story  a  general  idea  of  its  merits  may  be  formed,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  plot  and  its  prindpal  characters  may  be  gathered 
ftwn  the  Eng&h  adaptalitHi  published  in  t>54i  as  an  original 
work,  under  the  title  of  Bomi  ttfeim  Xmiia.  ButnoMiecan 
ftiliy  appreciate  Gogol's  merits  as  a  huAinist  who  u  not  Intimate 
with  the  language  in  wbkh  be  wrote  as  well  as  with  tbe  aoriety 
whidi  he  depicted. 

In  1836  Gosdl  for  the  first  time  went  abioad.  Subaequently 
be  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  out  of  Rtlssia,  chiefly 
in  Italy,  where  much  of  hb  Dead  5<m/>  was  written.  Hu 
residence  there,  especially  at  Rome,  made  a  deep  Impression  on 
ia  mind,  whidi,  during  Us  later  years,  turned  towards  mysticism. 
The  but  wotlcs  wUch  he  puUhhed,  liis  Cn^etriM  and  Cerre- 
iPniautwiA  FHends,  ofler  a  painful  contrast  to  tbe  fight,  bright, 
vigorous,  reaKstic,  bumonnis  writings  which  bad  gained  and  have 
ictaiocd  for  bim  hu  immense  popularity  in  hb  native  bud. 
AicetidBm  and  mystical  exaltation  had  toM  upon  his  nervous 
system,  and  its  feeble  condition  showed  itself  in  Ms  literary 
ranpositlons.  I«  1848  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
SB  1^  return  settled  down  at  Moscow,  where  be  died  m  the  3id 
rilfafdittse. 


See  UaUHais  Jtr  Urn  SMtraMz  *f  Cofel  Runbn)  (1S97).  by 
Stienrok  :  "  IllncM  and  Death  of  Cogol,"l)y  N.  BaabciK>v,  Ruiikaya 
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OOQRA,  or  Ghacka,  a  river  of  northern  India.  It  b  an 
important  tributory  of  the  Ganges,  bringing  down  to  tbe  plains 
more  water  than  the  Ganges  iisdf.  It  rises  in  Tibet  near  Lake 
Manasarowar,  not  far  from  tbe  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  tbe  SutleJ,  passes  through  Nepal  where  it  b  known  as  the 
Kauriala,  and  after  entering  British  territory  becomes  the  moat 
important  waterway  in  tbe  United  Provinces.  It  joins  tbe  Ganges 
at  Chapra  after  a  course  of  600  m.  Its  tributary,  tbe  Rapti, 
also  has  consldcraMe  commercial  importance.  The  Gogra  has 
the  alternative  name  of  Sarju,  and  in  its  lower  course  b  also 
known  as  the  Dcoha. 

OOHIBR.  LODU  Jfo6l»  (1746-1830),  French  politicUn, 
was  bom  at  Semblancay  (Indrc^t-Loire)  on  the  i7tb  of  Febrtiaiy 
1746,  the  son  of  a  notary.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Rcaaes, 
and  practised  there  until  be  was  sent  to  represent  the  town  m 
the  stales-general.  In  the  Legislative  AssemUy  he  represented 
Ille-et-Vibitte.  He  took  a  prominent  pan  in  tbe  driiberaiiom; 
he  protested  against  the  exaction  of  a  new  oath  from  priests 
(Nov.  11, 1791],  and  demanded  the  sequestration  of  the  emigrants' 
property  (Feb.  7, 1 791).  He  was  minister  of  justice  from  March 
1793  to  April  1794,  mm]  in  June  1799  be  succeeded  Treilhard 
tn  tbe  Directory,  wliere  he  represented  the  repobltcan  interot. 
Hb  wife  was  intimate  with  Josephine  Bonaparte,  and  when 
Bonaparte  suddenly  returned  from  Egypt  in  October  1799  be 
repeatedly  protested  hu  friendship  for  Gcdiier,  who  was  then 
preudent  of  the  Directory,  and  ttM  in  vain  to  gain  him  over. 
After  the  amp  ifilat  of  the  iStb  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  be 
refused  to  abdicate  hb  functions,  and  soi^t  out  Bonaparte 
at  tbe  Tuileries  "  to  save  the  republic,"  as  be  boldly  expiesaed 
It.  He  was  cfcci»ted  to  tbe  Luxembourg,  and  00  hb  release 
be  retired  to  bis  esUte  at  Eaubonne.  In  1803  Napolen  made 
him  consul-general  at  Amsterdam,  and  on  tbe  union  of  the 
Nethertandt  with  France  be  was  offered  a  similar  post  in  the 
United  States.  His  health  did  not  permit  of  hu  taking  up  a  new 
af^wintment,  and  he  died  at  Eaubonoc  on  the  igth  of  May  1S30. 

Ifis  MImolm  d'lm  vttirm  MpnehMe  4t  laSMtiii<m  was 
published  in  l8>4,  his  report  on  the  paperi  of  the  civil  Ntt  prepoiatory 
to  the  trni  of  Loan  XVI.  b  printed  in  Le  Prods  ie  Lonii  XVI 
(Pari>,aii  Uljandelaawhate,  wnikotbersappear  in  the  J/mttear. 

oArRDB,  a  forest  of  Gmnaoy,  in  the  Prtustan  province  of 
Hanover,  imme^dy  W.  of  the  Elbe,  between  Wittenberg  and 
Lflneborg.  It  has  aa  area  of  about  S;  sq.  m.  and  b  famous  for  its 
oaks,  beeches  and  game  preserves.  It  b  mcmcu^blc  for  the 
victory  gained  here,  on  tbe  i6tb  of  September  1813,  by  the  allies, 
under  WaUnK>den,  over  tbe  French  forces  commanded  by  Pccbeur. 
The  hunting-box  sKuatcd  in  the  forest  was  built  in  1689  and  was 
restored  by  Ernest  Augustaa,  King  of  Hanover.  It  b  known  to 
history  on  account  of  the  coiutitutxm  of  (SCbrde,  promiJgated 
herein  1719- 

MITO^a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  provinceof  Mantua, 
from  which  It  b  11  n.  N.W.,  on  tbe  road  to  Bfesda.  Pop. 
(village)  73t;  (commune)  5711.  It  b  sttuated  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  tbe  Mlnclo  near  the  bridge.  Its  position  baa  ^ven  it  a  certain 
military  importance  in  various  campaigns  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  f^ified  as  a  bridf-bead.  Tbe  Piedmontese  forcca 
won  two  actions  (8th  (4  April  and  30th  of  May  1848)  over  the 
Austrians  here. 

WHTRB  (from  Lat.  pMm,  the  throat;  synonyms,  Bronchocele, 
Derbyshire  Neck),  a  term  applied  to  a  swelling  in  tbe  front  of  the 
neck  caused  I7  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  ^and.  Thbstructure, 
which  lies  between  the  skAi  and  the  anterior  surface  of  tbe  wind- 
pipe, and  tn  health  b  not  large  cwm^  to  gfrve  rise  to  a^estcmal 
prominence  <exe^  In  (be  [Hctures  ^  certain  artists),  b  liable  to 
variations  in  siie,  more  especially  in  females,  a  temporary 
enlargement  of  the  gland  being  Mt  uncommon  at  tbe  catamenial 
petMxb,  as  wcU  aa  during  pregnancy.  In  goitre  tbe  twdling  b 
cunsptcuoM  and  ta  not  only  unsl^t|y  but  may  occasion  mvch 
discomfort  from  iu  pressure  upon  the  windpipe  and  other 
important  puu  of  the  neck.  J.  L.  AHbett  recorded  cam  of 
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goitre  «bere  ihe  tumour  bung  down  over  ibe  breut,  or  reached 
as  low  u  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Goitre  usually  appears  in  early  life,  often  from  the  eighth  to  the 
tweUth  year;  its  growth  is  at  first  alow,  but  after  several  yean  of 
cXHnperative  quieccence  a  sudden  increue  is  apt  to  occur.  In  the 
eariier  stages  the  condition  of  the  gland  is  umply  ao  enlargement 
ofitscoBstiiuent  pans,  which  retain  thdriMrmal  soft  consistence; 
but  in  Ihe  course  ot  time  other  change*  supervene,  and  it  may 
become  cysttc,  or  ncquire  hardness  irom  increase  of  fibrous  tissue 
or  from  calcareous  deposits.  Occasioiully  the  enlargement  is 
uniform,  but  more  commonly  one  of  the  lobes,  generally  the  right, 
b  the  larger.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
isthmua  which  connects  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland.  The  growth 
is  unattended  with  pain,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  health. 

Goitre  is  a  marked  example  of  an  endemic  disease.  There  are 
lew  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  found  prevailing  in  certain 
tocaltltes,  these  being  for  the  mostpartvallcysand  elevated  plains 
ia  mountainous  dist  ricu{see  CBsnNtsu).  The  malady  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  impregnated  with  the  saltsof 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  which  ingredients  the  water  of  goitrous 
districts  abounds.  But  is  localities  not  far  removed  from  Uuiie  in 
which  goitre  prevails,  and  where  the  water  isof  the  same  chemical 
composition,  the  disease  may  be  entirely  unknown.  The  disease 
may  he  the  result  of  a  combination  oS  causes,  among  which  local 
telluric  or  malarial  influences  concur  with  those  of  the  drinking 
water.  Goitre  is  sometimes  cured  by  removal  of  the  individual 
from  the  district  where  it  prevails,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  acquired 
by  previously  healthy  persons  who  settle  in  goitrous  localities; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  places  that  the  disease  eihibits  hereditary 
tendencies. 

In  Ihe  early  stages,  change  of  ait,  especially  to  the  leaude,  is 
desirable,  and  small  doses  1^  iron  and  of  iodine  should  be  given; 
if  this  laib  small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  It 
palliative  measures  prove  unsuccessful,  operation  must  be  under" 
taken  for  the  removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  aud  the  isthmus  of  the 
tumour.  This  may  be  done  under  chlorofonn  or  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  cocaine.  If  chloroform  ia  used,  it  must  be 
given  very  sparingly,  as  the  breathing  is  apt  to  become  seriously 
embarrassed  during  the  operation.  After  the  successful  per* 
formance  of  the  operation  great  improvement  takes  place,  Ibe 
remaining  part  of  the  gland  dowly  decreasing  in  size.  The  whole 
of  the  ^ud  must  not  be  removed  during  the  operation,  lest  ibe 
strange  disease  known  as  Myxoedetoa  should  be  produced  (see 

tlETABOUC  DtSKASES). 

In  txophthalmic  loUrt  tlie  btoncbocele  is  but  one  of  three 
pbenomens,  which  together  constitute  the  disease,  via.  palliation 
of  the  heart,  elargement  of  the  thynud  gland,  and  [notru^n  id 
the  eyeballs.  This  group  of  symptoms  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Graves's  disease"  or  "  Von  Basedow's  disease  " — the  phyucians- 
by  whom  the  malady  was  originally  described.  Although 
uccasionally  observed  in  men,  this  a&ection  occurs  chiefly  in 
females,  and  in  comparatively  early  Ufe.  It  is  generally  preceded 
by  impoverishment  of  blood,  and  by  nervous  or  hysterical 
<Usarders,  and  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  cases  of  organic  heart 
disease.  It  has  been  suddenly  developed  as  the  effect  of  fright  or 
of  violent  emotioa.  The  first  symptom  is  usually  the  palpitation 
of  Ihe  heart,  which  is  aggrarated  by  slight  cxerUoi,  and  may  be 
•o  severe  as  sot  only  to  shake  the  frame  but  even  to  be 
audiUe  at  some  distance  A  throbbing  is  fdt  throughout  the 
body,  and  many  of  the  larger  blood-vesseb  are,  like  the  bean, 
seen  to  pulsate  strongly.  The  enlargement  of  the  thynrid  is 
gradual,  and  rarely  fncrcasca  to  aay  peat  sfie,  thus  diffefiHg 
from  Um  oommoiier  form  of  goitfe.  The  Mdaiged  gland  b  of  toft 
consbtCDCe,  and  communicates  a  thrill  to  the  touch  from  Its 
dilated  and  pulsating  blood-vesseb.  Accompanying  the  goitre  a 
remarkable  diange  bobserved  in  the  eyes,  which  attract  attention 
by  their  pmmiBenec,  and  by  the  startled  expremion  thus  given  to 
the  ooontenaBceb  la  exttcme  cases  the  eyes  protrude  froin  their 
sockets  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  be  dosed,  and 
Injury  may  thus  arise  to  the  constantly  exposed  eyeballs.  Apan 
from  audi  risk,  however,  tbe^dsion  b  luely  affected.  It  occasion- 
■Uy  ha|q>ns  tbat  in  undoubted  cases  of  the  disease  oae  ot  othnof 


the  three  above-named  phenomena  uabsent,  generally  either  iha 
goitre  or  the  exophthalmos.  The  palpitation  of  the  bean  U  the 
most  constant  symptom.  Slec[deBsnesa,  irritability,  disorders  of 
digestion,  dianhoea  and  uterine  derangements,  are  frequent 
accompaniments.  It  u  a  serious  disease  and,  if  unchecked,  may 
end  fatally.  Some  cases  are  improved  by  general  by^cnic 
measures,  others  by  dectric  treatment,  or  by  the  administration 
of  animal  extracts  or  of  sera.  Some  cases,  op  the  other  hand,  auy 
be  considered  suitable  for  operative  treatment.         (B.  0.*) 

OOfCAX,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Belgaum  distria  of 
Bombay,  8  m.  from  a  atation  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  9S6a  It  contains  old  temples  with  jiucriptiou, 
and  is  known  for  a  special  industry  of  modelled  toys.  About 
4  m.  N.W.  are  the  Gokak  Falls,  where  the  Ghatprabha  thnm 
itself  over  a  precipice  1 70  ft.  high.  Close  by,  the  water  has  been 
impounded  for  a  large  reservoir.wbich  supplies  not  only  Irrigatioo 
but  also  motive  power  for  acotton-mill  employing  aooo  hands. 

QOKCHA,  (GOk-Cbai;  Armenian  Sevanta;  andent  Boun- 
vatha),  the  largest  lake  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  g0vciii> 
ment  of  Erivan,  in  40*  q'  to  40*  38'  N.  and  45°  i'  lo  4^  40*  E. 
Its  altitude  u  6^45  ft..  It  b  of  triangular  shape,  and  measures 
from  nonb-west  to  south-east  45  m.,  its  greatest  width  being 
IS  m.,  and  its  maximum  depth  67  fathoms.  Its  area  is  540  sq.  m. 
It  b  surrounded  by  barren  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  11,000 
ft.  high.  lu  outflow  b  the  Zanga,  a  Idt  bank  tributary  of  the 
ArasMroxcf);  it  never  frceica,  and  iu  levd  undergoes  periodical 
oscillations.  It  omtains  four  sptdes  of  SatmHiAu,  and  two 
of  Cyprinidat,  which  are  only  met  with  in  the  drainage  ares 
of  thb  lake.  A  lava  island  in  the  middle  b  crowned  by  u 
Armenian  monastery. 

OOLOOnUta  fortresa  and  ruined  dty  of  India,  in  the  Nitln's 
DoafnionB,  5  m.  W.  irf  Hyderabad  city.  In  f<mDer  times 
Gdcoada  was  the  cai^tal  of  a  huge  and  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Deccan,  ruled  by  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty  which  wasfounded 
in  1513  by  a  Turkoman  adventurer  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Bahnuni  dynasty,  but  the  dty  was  subdued  ty  Aunngtcb  b 
t687,aBdannexcdtothe  Delhiempire.  The  fortress  of  Gdconda, 
■itiutcd  on  a  rocky  ridge  of  granite,  is  extensive,  and  conUiss 
many  endoaurcs.  It  b  strong  and  in  good  repair,  but  b  com- 
manded by  the  summits  of  the  enormous  and  massive  mausolea 
of  the  ancient  kings  about  600  yds.  dbtanU  These  buildings, 
which  are  now  the  ^d  charaaerbtics  of  the  place,  form  a  vast 
group,  situated  in  an  arid,  rocky  desen.  Thqr  have  suffered 
conaiderably  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  more  from  the  haw) 
of  man,  and  nothing  but  the  great  solidity  of  their  walls  has 
preserved  them  frun  utter  ruin.  These  tombs  were  erected  ata 
great  e^cnse,  loine  of  them  bdng  a^  to  have  cost  as  much 
as£isev>oa  Gokonda  fort  b  now  used  as  the  Ifizim's  treasury, 
and  also  as  the  state  prison.  Golconda  has  given  its  name  b 
Eoglidi  liteeature  to  Uie  dianunda  which  were  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kutb  Shahi  dynasty,  not  near 
Golconda  itself. 

OOLD  [symbol  Au,  atomic  weight  ig5-7(H  »  i),i97-i(0  -  i6)l, 
a  metallic  chemical  element,  ralued  from  the  earliest  ages  on 
account  of  the  permanency  of  its  colour  and  lustre.  Gold 
ornaments  of  great  variety  and  elaborate  wwkmanship  have 
been  discovered  on  sites  belonging  to  the  earliest  known  dvilia- 
tioos,  Hinoan,  Egsrptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan  (see  Jxwxun. 
PUTE,  Eom',  Cketb,  Akcum  CiviuXAnoN,  Ninmiuiics}, 
and  in  andent  literature  gold  b  the  universal  symbol  of  the 
bitfiest  purity  and  value  (d.  passages  in  the  Old  Testanicni, 
Ag.PB.xix.  to"  Uoretobedesiiradarethey  thaiigold,yea,thu 
much  fine  goM  ").  With  regard  to  the  hbtoiy  of  the  metallurgy 
of  gold,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  accocding  to  Pliny,  mercury 
was  cnvloyed  in  hb  time  both  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
predous  metato  and  lor  the  purposes  of  gilding.  Vitruviw  abo 
gives  a  detaUad  account  of  the  meant  of  leoovtziag  fold,  hr 
amalgamation,  from  doth  into  which  it  had  bem  woven. 

Pkytieal  Propertiu. — Gold  has  a  charocterbtic  yellow  colour, 
which  b,  however,  notably  affected  by  small  quantities  of  oiber 
meUb;  thus  the  tint  b  sensibly  lowerod  by  small  quantities 
of  niver,  and  hrighteaed  by  copper.   When  the  geld  b  fintfy 
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Arlded,  n  in  "  pvrpte  of  Cwfus,"  or  when  It  It  pndpltttcd 
from  whitioiis,  the  colour  is  niby-red,  while  in  very  thin  leives 
it  tnoKiiIti  ■  greenish  light.  It  is  nearly  u  soft  u  lead  and 
softer  than  silver.  When  pure,  it  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
mctah  (m  'Gou»eaiihc).  It  is  also  extremely  ductile;  a 
sin|^  gnin  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire  jeo  ft.  in  length,  and  an 
ounce  of  gold  covaing  a  silver  wire  b  capable  of  being  extended 
more  than  ijoe  m.  The  presence  ot  minute  quantities  of 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  tellurium  and 
lincrendrngoldbrittle,  iViith  part  of  one  of  the  three  melali 
first  nanied  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  quality.  Cold  can 
be  mdOy  welded  odd;  the  finely  divided  meial,  in  the  state 
kt  which  It  Is  precipitated  from  solution,  may  be  compressed 
between  dies  into  disks  or  medals.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  solution  by  ferrous  sulphate 
n  from  19-55  to  so-7>.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast  gold  varies 
from  i8-i9  to  -ig-sj,  and  by  compression  between  dies  the 
q>cdfic  gravity  may  hie  raised  from  19-37  to  19-41;  by  anneaUng, 
however,  the  previous  den^ty  Is  to  some  extent  recovered,  as 
it  is  then  found  to  be  19-40.  The  melting-point  has  been 
nrioudy  gjven,  the  eariy  values  ranging  from  1415' C.  to  1035' C. 
Usins  improved  methods,  C  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H.  Neville 
dctcfininedit  t«  be  ia6i-7*  C;  Danid  Berthelol  gives  1064°  C, 
whUe  Joquerod  and  Perrot  give  1066- i-io67'4'  C  At  still 
higher  temperatures  it  volatilizes,  forming  a  reddish  vapour. 
Macquef  and  Lavoisier  flowed  that  when  gi^  is  strongly  heated, 
fumes  arise  which  gjld  a  piece  ot  silver  hdd  in  them.  Its  voU- 
lility  has  also  been  studied  by  L.  Ehntr,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
other  metal^  by  Napier  and  others.  The  volatility  is  barely 
appreciable  at  1075°;  at  1250°  it  is  four  times  as  much  as  at 
iieo".  Copper  and  zinc  increase  the  volatility  far  more  than 
lend,  while  the  greatest  vohitility  Is  induced,  according  to  T. 
Kirfce  fLtae,  by  tellurium.  It  has  also  been  shown  tluit  gold 
volatilizes  wbni  a  gold-amalgam  is  distilled.  Gold  is  dissipated 
by  sending  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  through  it  when  in  the 
font  «f  leaf  or  thin  wire.  The  electric  conductivity  is  given  by 
Matthfessen  as  73  at  o*  C,  pure  silver  being  too;  the  value 
of  this  coefficient  depends  greatly  on  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
the  presence  of  a  few  thousandths  of  silver  lowering  it  by  10%. 
Its  conductivity  for  heat  has  been  variously  pvcn  as  103  (C.  M. 
Desprctz),  98  (F.  Crace-Calvert  and  R.  Johnson),  and  60  (G.  H. 
Wiedemann  and  R.  Franz),  pure  silver  being  toa  Its  specific 
heat  is  between  o-oiqS  (Dulong  and  Petit)  and  0-03144  (Reg- 
naoh).  Its  coefUcient  of  expansion  for  each  degree  between 
and  100"  C.  is  O'0oooi466i,  or  for  gold  which  has  been 
annnkd  0-000015136  (Laplace  and  Lavoisier).  The  sparlc 
spectiura  of  gold  has  been  mapped  by  A.  KirchhoEF,  R.  ThalCn, 
St  William  Huggins  and  H.  KrUsa;  the  brightest  lines  are  6177, 
5960,  5955  and  5836  in  the  orange  and  yellow,  and  5130  and 
4791-in  the  green  and  blue. 

Cktmital  Properties. — Gold  Is  permanent  in  both  dry  and 
nnst  air  at  ordinary  or  hi^  tenqieraturca.  It  is  insoluble  in 
bydroddoric,  nitric  and  su^uric  adds,  but  dissolves  in  091111 
Kgfa— a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds—and  when 
very  finely  divided  In  a  Iieated  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric 
add  and  a  little  nitric  add;  dilution  with  water,  however, 
pndpitatcs  the  metal  as  a  violet  or  brown  powder  from  this 
solution.  The  metal  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
thiasul|Aatcs  and  guides;  and  also  in  solutions  which 
lenetate  chknine,  such  as  mistuics  of  hydrochloric  add  with 
aittic  add,  chroinic  add,  antimonlous  add,  peroxides  and 
nitrates,  and  of  nitric  add  with  a  chloride.  Goii  is  also  attacked 
when  strong  sulfdiuric  add  is  submitted  to  elcctrolyus  with  a 
gM  podtive  p^  W.  Shey  showed  that  in  substances  which 
contain  small  qnantitio  of  gold  the  precious  metal  may  be 
removed  by  the  solvent  action  of  Iodine  or  bromine  In  water. 
Filler  paper  soaked  with  the  dear  solution  Is  burnt,  and  the 
presence  of  gold  is  Indicated  by  the  pdrple  colour  of  the  ash.  In 
solution  minute  quantities  of  gold  may  be  detected  by  the 
formation  oi  "  purple  of  Caadus,"  a  Uuiih-purple  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  and  stannous  chlorides. 

The  atomic  wei|^t  of  gold  was  fint  deiemdned  with  accuracy 


by  Berzetlus,  who  deduced  the  value  i9s<7  (H«*i)  from  the 
amount  of  mercury  nece^ary  10  precipitate  it  ^m  the  chloride, 
and  i95'3  from  the  ratio  between  gold  and  potassium  chloiide 
in  potassium  auricbloride,  KAuCI*.  Later  determinatioai 
were  made  by  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe  and  A.  P.  Laurie,  Krilss  and 
J.  W,  Mallet.  Thorpe  and  Laurie  converted  potassium  auri- 
bromide  into  a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  potassium  bromide 
by  careful  beating.  The  relation  of  the  gold  to  the  potassium 
bromide,  as  well  aa  the  amounts  of  silver  and  silver  bromide 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  potassium  bromide,  were  determined. 
The  mean  ralue  thus  adduced  was  195  S6.  Krtlaa  worked  with 
the  same  salt,  and  obtained  the  value  195  65;  while  Mallet, 
by  analyses  <rf  gold  chloride  and  bromide,  and  potassium  aurl> 
bromide,  obtained  the  value  195-77. 

Ocdusion  vj  Gas  by  GM.—T.  Graham  showed  that  gold  b 
capable  of  ocduding  by  volume  0-48%  of  hydrt^en,  0-10% 
of  nitrogen,  0-39%  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  0-16%  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Varrentrapp  pointed  out  that  "  comets  "  from  tho 
assay  of  gold  may  retain  gas  if  they  are  not  strongly  heated. 

Occurrence  and  Distribution. — Gold  is  found  in  nature  chiefly 
in  the  mcuUic  state,  t.e.  as  "  native  gold,"  and  las  frequently 
in  combination  with  teliuriiun,  lead  aiid  silw.  These  arc  tbe 
only  certain  examples  of  natural  combinations  of  the  metal, 
the  minute^  though  economically  valuable,  quantity  often 
found  in  pyrites  and  other  sulphides  being  probsbly  only  present 
in  mechanical  suspension.  The  native  metal  ctyttaUiEea  in  the 
cubk  qrstem,  the  octahedron  being  the  cwB^uinest  form,  but 
other  and  complex  comUnatimia  iiave  been  observed.  Owing 
to  the  softness  of  the  metal*  large  crystals  are  rardy  well  defined, 
the  points  biing  commonly  rounded.  In  llic  irregular  crystalline 
aggregates  branching  and  moss-J^  forms  are  most  common, 
and  in  Transylvania  this  ^atesor  sIwAwltt^dUgonal  structuren 
are  found.  More  charactedsdc,  IuwcvhI  lliah  the  crystallized 
are  the  irregular  forms,  which,  when  large,  are  known  as"nuggcls" 
.or  "  po|>iie5,"  and  uhen  la  pieces  below  1  to  )  oz.  weight  as  gold 
dust,  the  larger  sizes  bdng  distingubhcd  as  coarse  or  nuggety 
gold,  apd  the  smaller  as  gold  dost  |»oper. '  Except  in  the  larger 
nuggets,  which  may  be  more  or  less  angular,  or  at  times  even 
masses  of  crystals,  with  or  without  associated  quartz  or  other 
rock,  gold  is  generally  found  btan-bhaptd  or  in  some  other 
flattened  form,  the  smalli:'st  particles  being  scales  of  scarcely 
appreciable  thickness,  which,  from  their  small  bulk  as  compared 
with  their  surface,  subside  very  slowly  when  suspended  In  water, 
and  are  ihcrfforc  readily  carried  away  by  a  rapid  current.  These 
form  the  "  llo.ii  jjohl  "  of  the  miner.  The  phyrical  (MOpcrtleeoi 
native  gold  are  gt-ncrally  similar  to  that  of  the  mdtcd  metal. 

Of  the  miiirnUcont.iinirg  ^olil  the  most  importa.DtaresyIvanite  Of 
graphic  tellurium  (Ag,  Aul  Tr,,  v.-iih  14  lo  3b%\  calAvente,  AuTei, 
ttith  42 /,>;  nagyasite  or  luli.iic  idlurmin  (Pb.  Au)n  Sbi(S,  Te)u( 
ttith  5  lu  9%  ol  RijIiJ;  pwziie,  (Ag.  Aii).Tc,  and  white  tetlurium. 
These  art  cuEifiroit  lo  a  lu-.v  lucalnits,  the  oldest  and  best  known 
being  thow  uf  Njgyag  and  OHenbanya  i[i  Transylvania;  they  have 
aUo  been  found  at  Red  Cloud,  Colonido,  in  Cakvrtraa  county.  Call* 
fornia,  and  at  Perth  and  Boulder,  West  Aoatz^ia.  The  mincrala 
of'  the  eccood  clas^  usually  spoken  of  as  "  anrifcious,"  are  compara- 
tively numerous-  Pfominentamonitheae  are  galeiu  and  iron  pyrites, 
ttfr  KMer  Mlnf  'dmoW  hnwlabty  gold-be^ng.  Iron  pyrites, 
however,  ia  of  greater  practical  importance,  bein^  in  aome  districts 
exceedingly  rich,  and,  next  to  the  native  metal,  is  the  mo«t  prolific 
source  of  gold.  Magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  line  blende  and 
arsenical  pyrites  are  other  and  less  important  (samples,  the  last 
constituting  the  gold  ore  formerly  woriced  in  Silesia.  A  native  eoM 
amalBam  is  found  as  a  rarity  in  CaUfomia,  and  bismuth  iroia 
South  America  is  somerimes  rich  in  gold.  Native  arsenk:  and 
antimony  arc  also  very  fret^oently  fountfto  contain  gold  and  silver. 

The  assocbtion  and  dUtnbution  of  gold  may  be  considered  undu 
two  different  heads,  namely,  as  it  occurs  in  mineraj  vein* — "  reef 
Hold,"  and  in  alluvial  or  other  superficial  deposits  which  are  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  former — "  alluvLil  sM."  Four  distinct 
types  of  reef  gold  deposits  may  be  di.,iiiigui^.|i(.-d;  (l)  Gold  m_ay 
ocrur  disseminated  throuKh  mtt jllilirtius  vfiin,  generally  with 
sulphides  and  more  particularly  uiUi  pyriies.  These  deposits  seen 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  native  ^;old.  (;)  More  common  are  the 
auriferous  quartz-reefs — veins  or  masses  of  quarts  Containiag-KMd 
in  flakes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,or!W  finely  divided  as  to  be  myju^ 
(3)  The  "  banket  "  formation,  which  charactcnws  the  gnldtields  01 
South  Africa,  con«sts  of  a  quarlzilc  conslemeiate  throufihodt 
whiGb.coUiBVMy  iaelydiaM^cd.  (a)  tfen  wun.  *x 
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Mount  MorgaQ,  Qu^rnsVind,  which  is  obviously  aMOOStrd  v.'iih 
hydrothernuii  action,  is  al.%u  KoliJ-licarinp.  The  genesis  of  the  la^t 
three  tjrpes  of  deposic  is  Ki'nff-sHy  n'.signcd  to  the  simiiltancou* 
percolation  of  soiurlons  of  ijold  and  silica,  the  auriferous  solutioa 
being  formi'd  during  ihr  ijifinifgration  of  iht  gold-bcsring  mcI.Tlli- 
lorous  veins.  Hut  [here  ii  nujr.h  uncL-ruinty  as  to  ihc  mtcliaiiiMri 
of  (he  pruccw;  somt  auihors  hold  that  ihc  soluble  chloride  is  first 
foimed,  while  others  postulate  the  iniorvenlion  of  a  soluble  3 urate. 

In  the  alluvial  deposits  the  asiociatcd  minerals  are  chiedy  thnsc 
of  great  density  ana  hardness,  such  at  platinum,  osmiridium  anJ 
other  metals  of  the  platinum  groupi  tiascone,  chromic,  magnetic 
and  brawn  iron  ores,  diamond,  taof  and  lappbire,  zircon,  topa?, 

Samet,  Sc.  which  represent  the  more  duiable  original  constituenis  of 
ic  rocks  whoec  di^tintegration  has  furnished  the  detritus. 
Slatitlicj  0/  GM  Production. — The  lupi^y  tA  gold,  ind  sbo 
lu  reUlion  to  tJw  supfdy  ol  silver,  baa,  uaamt  dvilised  nations, 
alwajrs  been  of  paramount  importance  in  the  ecmtomic  questions 
CO  seeming  money  (see  UoMST  and  BOfcraLUsu) ;  to  this 
article  a  summary  of  tbe  modem  gold-produdng  areas  will  be 
giveii,  and  for  further  details  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
articiea  on  the  localities  named.  The  diief  sources  of  tbe 
European  stq>ply  dimnf  tbe  middle  agei  were  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Austria,  while  Spain  abo  contributed.  The  supplies 
from  Mexico  and  Brazil  were  important  during  the  ttitband  i7ih 
centuries.  Russia  became  prominent  in  1823,  and  for  fourteen 
years  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  suf^y.  The  United  States 
(CaUKmiia)  fftcr  1848,  and  Australia  after  1851,  were  responsible 
lor  enormous  iocteases  in  the  total  production,  wUcb  has  been 
subsequently  enhanced  by  discoveries  in  Canada,  South  Africa, 
India,  China  and  other  cotmtries. 

Tbe  average  annual  world's  production  for  ortain  periods 
from  i8ei  to  18S0  in  ounces  b  given  in  .Table  I.  Tbe  average 
Table  I. 


period. 

Ot 

Period. 

Ox. 

1801-1810 
1811-1830 
1831-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-18SO 
IS5I-I855 

590.750 
380,300 
472400 
674.WO 
1,819,600 
6490,180 

1856-1860 
1861-186S 
1866-1&70 
187 1-1875 
1876-1880 

6,350,180 
5.951,770 
6,169,660 
5.487.400 
9.739.300 

t>roduction  of  the  five  years  1S81-1885  was  the  smallest  since  the 
Australian  and  Califomian  mines  began  to  be  worked  in  1848- 
1849;  the  minimum  4,614,588  oe.,  occurred  in  iSSz.  It  was 
not  until  after  tSSj  that  the  annual  output  of  tiie  world  began 
to  expand.  Of  tbe  total  production  in  1876,  5,016,488  os., 
almost  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  United  States,  Australasia 
and  Russia.  Since  then  tbe  proportion  furnished  by  these 
countries  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  sut^Iies  from  South 
Africa,  Canada,  India  and  China.  The  increase  of  production 
has  not  been  uniform,  the  greater  part  having  occurred  most 
notably  since  1895.  Among  the  regions  not  previously  important 
as  gold-producers  which  now  contribute  to  the  annual  output, 
the  moat  remarkable  are  the  goldfidds  of  South  Africa  (Transvaal 
and  Rhodesia,  the  former  of  which  were  discovered  in  18S5). 
India  likewise  has  been  added  to  the  list,  its  active  production 
having  begun  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  South  Africa. 
The  average  annual  product  of  India  for  the  period  1SS6  to  1899 
indusive  was  j£698,aoS,  and  its  present  annual  product  averages 
about  550,000  OS.,  or  about  200,000,  obtained  almost  wholly 
Iran  the  frce-miUing  quartz  veins  of  the  Colar  gotdGdds  in 
Uysore,  southern  India.  In  iqoo  the  output  was  valued  at 
£iA)i,So4i  in  1905  at  ^1,450,536,  and  jn  1908  at  £3,370,000. 
Canada,  too,  assumed  an  important  rank,  having  contributed 
Id  1900  £5,583,300;  but  the  output  has  since  steadily  declined 
to  £1,973,000  in  1908.  The  great  increase  diuing  the  few  years 
prKcding  1899  was  due  to  the  devdopment  of  tbe  goldfields 
of  the  North-Westem  Territory,  espedally  British  Columbia. 
From  the  district  of  Yukon  (Klondike,  &c.)  £1,800,000  was 
obtained  in  1S99,  wholly  from  alluvial  workings,  but  the  progress 
made  since  has  been  slower  than  was  expected  by  sanguine 
people.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Nortb-Wcstem 
Territory  will  continue  to  yield  gold  In  important  quantities 
for  some  time  to  come. 
The  output  of  the  Uoiled  States  incnaaed  from  lifiSfifloe 


in  18S1  to  £i6,e8s>S67  in  1900,  £17,916,000  hi  1905,  and  to 
£10,065,000  In  1908.  This  increase  was  cUefly  due  to  the 
exploitation  of  new  goldfields.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  diva 
stimulated  the  discovery  ud  devetopmcnt  of  gold  deposits, 
and  many  states  formeriy  regarded  as  characteriitically  silver 
districU  have  become  imporUnt  as  gold  producers.  Colorsdo  m 
a  case  in  point,  its  output  having  increased  from  about  £600,000 
in  1880  to  £6,065,000  in  1900;  it  wras  £5,139.800  in  1905.  Some- 
what more  than  one-half  of  the  Colorado  gold  is  obtained  Inta 
the  Cripple  Creek  disuici.  Other  stales  also  showed  a  la^dy 
augmented  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  California, 
which  was  producing  over  £3,000,000  per  annum  in  1876,  has 
fallen  06,  tbe  average  annual  output  from  1876  to  190a 
being  £1,800,000;  in  1905  tbe  yield  WM  £3,839,000,  Ttit 
decrease  was  largdy  caused  by  the  praoicai  suqicnsioa  fat 
many  years  ol  the  bydrmdic  mhilng  Operations,  in  prqwaikn 
for  which  milliou  of  dollars  had  bent  expended  in  deep  tunods, 
flumes,  ttc,  and  the  active  continuance  of  which  might  have  beta 
expected  to  yidd  some  £1,000,000  of  gold  annually.  This  inter> 
niption,  due  to  the  practical  prohibition  of  the  iodnstty  by  the 
United  Sutes  courts,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  injuring,  through 
the  deposit  of  tailing  agricultural  lands  and  navigable  streams, 
was  lessened,  though  not  cntirdy  removed,  by  compromism  and 
regulations  which  permit,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  renewed 
exploitation  of  tbe  ancient  river-beds  by  the  hydraulic  method. 
On  the  other  band,  the  progressive  reduction  of  mining  sad 
metallurgical  costs  effected  by  improved  transportation  and 
machinery,  and  tbe  use  of  high  explodves,  compressed  air, 
electric-power  tiansmission,  &c,  resulted  in  Caiifonua  (ss 
elsewhere)  in  •  notable  revival  of  deep  mining.  This  was 
cqwcially  the  caaeoa  the  "  Mother  Lode>"  where  hi^y  pnumsiag 
rmitts  were  obtained.  Hot  only  is  vdo-natetial  fbmt^ 
regarded  as  unremuneratlve  now  extracted  at  a  profit,  bat  ia 
many  instances  increased  gold-values  have  been  encounttted 
below  sones  of  relative  barrenness,  and  openUois  have  been 
encouraged  to  make  costly  preparations  for  realty  deep 
— more  than  3000  ft.  bdow  the  surface.  The  gold  prod  on  ef 
California,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  maintain  itadt, 
and,  indeed,  to  show  an  advance.  Alaska  appeared  in  the  lift 
of  gold-producing  countries  in  1886,  and  gradually  increased  its 
annual  output  until  1897,  when  thecountry  attracted  much  altca* 
tion  with  a  production  valued  at  over  £500,000;  tbe  openjiv  up 
of  new  working  has  increased  tbii  figure  inunaiady,  from  abovt 
£1,400,000  in  1901  to  £3.006,500  in  1905.  The  Alaska  gdd 
was  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  large  low-grade  quarts  mines 
of  Douglas  Island  prior  to  1899,  but  in  that  year  an  unpoHast 
district  was  discovered  at  Cape  Nome,  on  the  nofth-waton 
coast.  The  result  of  a  few  months'  irorking  during  that  year 
was  more  than  £500,000  of  gold,  end's  very  much  larger  anniial 
output  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  in  the  future;  in  190511 
was  about  £900/100.  The  gold  occuis  in  alluvial  dqxniu 
designated  as  gulch-,  bar-,  bnch-,  tundra^  and  bcnch-placea 
The  tundra  is  a  coastal  plain,  swampy  and  covered  with  under- 
growth and  imdcrlaid  by  gravel  The  most  interesting  and,  thus 
far,  tlie  most  productive  arc  the  beadi  deposits,  similar  to  those 
on  the  coast  of  Northern  California.  These  occur  in  a  strip  of 
comparativdy  fine  gravd  and  sand,  150  yds.  wide,  extending 
along  the  shore.  "Hie  gold  is  found  in  stratified  layers,  with 
"  ruby  "  and  black  sand.  The  "  ruby  "  sand  consists  chiefly  d 
fine  garnets  and  magnetites,  with  a  few  rose-quaru  grains. 
Further  exploration  of  the  interior  will  pn^bly  result  in  tbi' 
discovery  of  additional  gold  districts. 

Mexico,  from  a  gold  production  of  £300,000  in  1891,  advanced 
to  about  £1,881, Sooin  1900  and  to  about  £3,13 i/xm  in  [905.  (X 
this  increase,  a  considerable  part  was  derived  from  gold-quarts 
mining,  though  much  was  also  obtained  as  a  by-produa  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  ot  other  metals.  The  product  of  Colembia, 
Venezuela,  the  Guianaa,  3resil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chik^ 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  amounted  in  1900  to  £3,481,000  and 
to  £3,046,000  in  1905. 

In  1876  Australada  produced  £7.364/100,  of  which  Victoria 
contributed  £3,984,000.  Tha  annual  output  of  Victoria  dediicd 
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DBtD-the  yetr  tSga,  when  ItbetutoIncTeueiapidly.lHit  notto 
[u  fonner  tevd,  the  vslues  tor  1900  and  1905  bong  £3,141,000 
uaA  £i,i3ifioo.  Then  ku  been  fto  impofUnt  inatMt  in 
QtwcDsIud,  wUdi  vlrancfld  from  £1,696,000  {p  i8}6  to 
£9,Si},ooo  in  1900,  and  subsequcntty  dedin«d  to  £3,489,000 
El  tgoj.  There  hai  bees  no  increase,  and,  indeed,  no  large 
fluctuation  until  quite  recently  in  the  output  of  New  Zealand, 
which  averaged  £1,054,000  per 


The  gold  pradttctioa  of  Ruada  has  been  rexaaifcably  coatant, 
avetaglnc  £Afi99,'62  per  annum:  the  |Bld  b  imtnd  tUcAr 
ftom  plaocr  w«ifciiv  ia  Siberia. 

Tlie  gold  production  of  China  was  estimated  for  1899  at 
£t,3i8,3j8  aad  for  1900  at  £860,000; .  it  Increated  in  1901  to 
about  £1,700,000,  to  fall  to  £340,000  ia  1905;  in  igo6  and  1907 
it  recovered  to  about  £1,000,000. 


annum  from  1S76  to  189S,  but 
the  production  of  the  two  yean 
1900  and  i905n)K  to  £1,435,459 
*nd  £3,070,407  respectively.  By 
far  ibe  looat  impoitant  ad^iion 
to  the  AustialaaiaD  product  has 
cmac  fromWest  Australia,  which 
began  ita  production  in  1887  — 
about  the  time  of  the  incep- 
tion of  mining  at  Witwaters- 
rand  ("the  Rand")  in  South 
Africa — and  by  continuous  In- 
maae,  wUcb  assumed  large 
proportieas  towards  the  close  of 
the  i9tb  century  ,was£6,4i6,ooo 
In  189Q,  £6,179,000  in  1900,  and 
£8,313,000  in  1905,  The  total 
AuitraJauan  product  ion  in  1908 
was  valued  at  £14,708,000. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
the  gold  discoveries  made  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
was  that  of  the  Witwatersrand 
district  in  the  Transvaal.  By 
reason  of  its  unusual  geological 
character  and  great  economic 
importance  this  district  deserves 


Table  II.— CM  FrodncUoii  ^  Cerlcin  Countries,  tSSt-ifioS  (m  m.). 


United 

Year 

Africa. 

r~  1 

T  A- 

AlexicO' 

States. 

1  ocais. 

l38l 

M75.i(>i 

5*483 

41.545 

1,181,853 

1.678.613 

4.976.980 

lS'82 

53,000 

45.289 

I,  "54.61 3 

1,573.187 

4.835.794 

1883 

1.333.849 

46,150 

46,239 

1,133.319 

MS  1.250 

4.6i4.«4 

1S84 

1,35^.701 

46,000 

57,337 

1. 055.643 

1.489.950 

4,903,559 
5.oo3,SS4 

1886 

1,309,804 

53.987 

46,941 

1.325.738 

'.538.335 

1,157.670 

66,061 

39,702 

933,336 

1.693.135 

5.044,363 

1887 

1.390,101 

2K754 

59.884 

15403 

39.861 

97 '.656 

1.596,375 

5,061. «o 
5.175.633 

iSSil 

1.344.002 

340.366 

53.150 

35.034 

1,030,151 

t.604,841 

IBS9 

1.540,607 

366.033 

63.65S 

78.649 

33.863 

1,154,076 

1,587.000 

5.61 1.245 
5.736.966 

1890 

M53.173 

497.817 

55.635 

107.373 

37,104 

1.134.590 
1,168,764 

1.588.880 

1891 

1,518,690 

729  J68 

45.033 

1^.776 

48.375 

1.604,840 

6^87.591 

1  ,210,809 

40'9"3 

54.635 

1,199,009 

1^97.098 

7rl03i>74 

1893 

1,711.892 

11478477 

44.853 

307!  1 53 

63.144 

".345.*a4 

739433 
1,910,813 

1894 

3,020,180 

3,034,164 

50,411 

310,413 

217.688 

1.167455 
1,397.767 

3,170.505 

3.377.640 
3,380.892 

92,440 

357,830 

390.350 

2,354.760 

9.814.503 

1896 

3.185.873 

136.274 

333.501 

314.437 

1.041,794 

3.568,133 

9,950,661 
11,430,068 

1897 

3,547.704 

3,833.776 

294,583 

350.585 

362,813 

1,134,511 

3.774.935 

1898 

3. '37.644 
3.837,f«' 

3.876,316 

669.445 

376,431 

411.187 

1.331.791 

3.118.398 

13,877,806 

1A99 

3.533.488 

1.031,563 

4I8.M69 

411,187 

1.072.333. 

3.437.2IO 

14.837,775 

1900 

3.555.5<* 

419.503 

1,348.730 

45£'-444 

435.375 

974.537 

3,829.897 

13,315,135 

1901 

3,719.080 

439,704 

1,167,216 

454-527 

497.537 

1,105,412 

3,805,500 

13,698.089 

■903 

3.946J74 

i,»H7.773 

ii"03.355 

463,824 

491.156 

1.090,053 

3,870,00a 

14,313.660 

"903 

4015.538 

3,2H9,4'>9 

911,118 

553.873 

5' 6.534 

1,191,583 

3j6o.ooo 

15,853,630 

1904 

4.345.744 

4,156.084 

793.350 

556.097 

609,781 

1.199,857 

3.893,480 

16.790.351 

1905 

4,159,230 

5.477,841 

700,8(13 

576,88-) 

779,181 

l.o<>3.883 

4.365.743 

18,360.94s 

1906 

3,984,538 

6,449,74') 

58'.7<«J 

5J5-5'7 

896.615 

1,087,056 

4.565.333 

19,630,373 

1907 

3,65'),6i)3 

7,370,464 

3W.S44 

495 .965 

903.67-2 

1.283,635 

4.374.827 

19,988,144 

1908 

3.S57,7(i5 

7.983,348 

462,467 

5'"i4.309 

1,182,445 

1 ,497,076 

4.659.360 

31.539.300 

Alloys. — Gold  forms  alloys  with  most  metals,  and  of  these  many 
are  o(  great  importance  in  the  arts.  The  alloy  with  mercury— Id 
amalgam — is  so  readily  formed  that  mercury  is  one  of  the  must 
powerful  agents  for  extracting  the  precious  metal.    With  10%  of 


«  more  eitended  dcsoiption.  The  gold  occurs  in  conglomerate 
beu,  locaOy  known  as  "banket."  There  are  several  series  of 

parallel  beds,  inlerstratified  with  quartdieand.scbist,  the  most   _  ^  __„_.__,  

Important  being  the  "main  reef"  series.   The  gold  in  this  con-  goid  present  theanulKam  UBuid,  aiul  with  13-5%  pasty,  while  with 

glomerate  reef  is  partly  of  detrital  origin  and  partly  of  the  genetic  13  %  it  consist*  of  ydlowish-white  crystals.   Cold  readily  alloys  with 

character  Of  ordinary  vein-gold.   The  formation  is  noted  for  its  iS^?  "r^^ 

Rgul«ity  as  regards  both  the  thickness  and  the  gold-teiwr  of  ^^^^ ^/^^p^^J^^^^^: 

the  ore-bearing  reefs,  in  which  respect  it  {3  unparalleled  in  the  pM  ai  >a  aO^  arc  lead,  which  combines  very  icadSy 

geology  of  the  auriferous  formations.    The  gold  carries,  on  an  and  which  can  afterwards  be  «eparated  byr  cufwllation,  and 

average,  £3  per  ton.  and  is  worked  by  ordinary  methods  of  gold-  "''l'^  "    P^"=^  '7""      Bold  by  solution  .n  acids  or  by. 

.             *^       ,                    y      T     O         £     .  lywi;  molten  lead  also  estracu  gold  from  the  oopper-Bold 

mimnc  sump-nuUing  and  cyaniding.    In  1899,  S76»  stampa  ^  ^tivo  amount  of  sold  in  an  alloy  is  expresiild  in  twoln^s: 

were  in  operation,  crushing  7i33i>440  tons  of  ore,  and  yielding  h)  u  "  bneneM,"  i.e.  the  amount  <A  goU  In  1000  parts  of  alloy; 

£iS>iM.ooo,  equivalent  to  35-5%  of  the  worid's  production.  (l>  as  "  carats."  i.e.  the  amount  of  gcJd  in  34  parts  of  alloy.  Thus. 

01  this,  80%  came  from  within  13  m.  of  Johannesburg.   After  pure  gdd  is  low"  fine '■  or  34  carat    In  England  the  following 

VI  WW,     /•                                     J   B-  standards  arc  used  tor  plate  and  lewe  ry:  373,  500.  625.  750  and 

September  1899  operations  were  suspended,  almost  enUrely  ^.^.^  con^ponding  to  9.  I3,  15.  18  and  «  rami,  the  alloying 

«wing  to  the  Boer  War,  but  on  the  snd  of  May  1901  they  were  metals  being  silver  and  copper  in  varyinn  proportions.    In  France 


three  alloys  of  the  following  standards  arc  Ubcd  fur  je'.iilry,  930, 
840  and  750.  A  greenish  alloy  used  by  eol  J  smiths  lonliiins  70%  of 
silver  and"30%  ol  gold.  "  filuc  gold  i?  st.ittd  lo  conuin  75% 
of  gijld  and  25  %  of  iron.  The  Jai.^mfso  use  ior  ornament  an  BUoy 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  standjrd  nl  ulmh  varies  from  350  lo  500. 
ihe  colour  of  (ho  prttious  mcl.il  Liin^  (iLni'lniicd  by  pickling  '  in 
a  miwurf  .jf  plu m-iuiuo.  vincx.ir  and  L()|i|ier  sulphate.  They  may 
1)0  1  10  ponsc"-'  .1  s.  ric--  <,l  bniii/o-,  in  «  liith  ^olil  and  silver  replace 
tin  and  zinc,  ail  these  alloys  being  charactenicd  by  pacina  having 
a  woaderdil  laoge  of  tint.  The  common  alloy,  Shi-ya-kn-Do,  con- 
tains 70%  of  copper  and  30%  of  gold;  when  exposed  to  air  It 
becoMCSCoMed  with  a  fine  black  patina,  and  is  much  uied  in  Japan 

p«vrf  for^6i  m„j.nd  he  estimated  thejoU  r««ining^to      jSISiS^^^  ^^J%'^\^^^^ 

■Sed  for  red  cold  contain  I  part  of  copper  and  5  of  gold;  for  light 
gold,  1  part  m  copper,  1  of  silver  and  4  of  gold. 

Cold  and  5ifoff. — filoctrum  is  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver. 
Matthiesaen  observed  that  the  density  of  alloys,  the  composition  of 
which  varies  from  AuAgi  to  AuiAg,  b  greater  than  that  calculated 
from  the  densities  of  the  constituent  metala  These  alloys  are 
harder,  more  fusible  and  more  sonorous  than  pure  eoM,  The  alloys 
of  the  formulae  AuAg,  AuAgi,  AnAgi  ana  Auwm  arepcrfectly 
homogeneous,  and  have  been  studied  1^  Level.  Mwten  auoMCoa* 
taining  more  than  80 _%  of  silver  depont  on  cooling  the  alloy  AuA^ 
little  etdd  remaininc  in  the  mother  liquor. 
CcM  Mid  2mc.— When  present  ia  smaU  tymwatSsis-tot  wwtoM^ 


started  ngun.  In  1905  ibe  yield  was  valued  at  £30^1,074, 
and  in  1909  at  £30,935,788.  So  certain  is  the  ore-bearing 
formation  that  engineers  in  estimating  its  auriferous  contents 
fed  justified  in  assuming,  as  a  factor  in  their  calculations,  a 
vertical  extension  limited  only  by  the  lowest  depths  at  which 
mining  is  feasible.  On  such  a  bssis  they  arrived  at  more  than 
ffioofloosioo  as  the  available  gold  contained  in  the  Witwatcis- 
tand  concJomc rates.  This  was  a  conservative  estimate,  and  was 
made  before  the  full  extent  of  the  reefs  was  known;  in  1904 
Ltood  PhiUips  stated  that  the  main  reef  scries  bad'  been 
proved  for  61  m,,  and  he  estimated  the  gold  remaining  to  be 
mined  to  be  worth  ;£3,5oo,oao,oeo.  Deposits  slmilai  to  the 
Witwatersrand  banket  occur  in  Zulutand,  and  also  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  Rhodesia,  the  country  lying  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  where  gold  occurs  in  well-defined  quartz- 
veina,  there  is  unquestioiuble  evidence  of  extcnfive  ancient 
wMiuags.  The  economic  importance  of  the  miaa  generally 
has  been  fully  proved.  Khodcsia  produced  £386,148  in  1900 
£nd  £713,656  in  1901,  in  spile  of  the  South  African  War;  the 
product  for  1905  was  valued  at  £i,48o^9>  u>d  for  1908  at 
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brittle,  but  it  niay  be  added  to  gold  in  liijll  1 

netaii  rwiot  prevo 


willioul 

(kslroying  the  tJuctiliiy  of  ih.-  precioui  metaliTWibt  njoved  that  a 
triple  alloy  of  nokl,  capix  r  anit  zinc,  which  contaiDa5-6%aCtbe  last- 
named,  is  perlccti)'  lUiculo.  The  alloy  of  ti  puti gold  aod  |  part  of 
xinc  is,  however,  dialed  to  be  biiille. 

Cold  and  rin.— Akhorne  showed  thai  gold  alloyed  with  Ath  part 
of  till  is  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled  and  itainpcd  into  coin,  pro- 
vided the  metal  is  not  annealed  at  a  high  temperature.  The  alloys 
ai  t  in  and  gold  arc  hard  and  brittk.uidtbecombtBBCkMiaftbenieul* 
Is  .ittcnitod  with  contntction:  thu«  the  alloy  SaAu  has  a  deiMty 
14-J43,  instead  of  14-896  indicated  by  calculattoD.  MatdnesMn  and 
Bom  obtained  Urge  crynals  of  tbe  alloy  AuiSni,  having  ihc  colour 
o(  tin,  whkh  changed  to  a  tmnue  tint  by  oxidation. 

Cm  and  Iron. — Hatchett  found  that  the  alloy  of  11  parts  gold 
and  I  part  of  iron  is  easily  rolled  without  annealing.  In  these  pro- 
portioiu  the  density  of  tne  alloy  it  IcM  than  the  mean  of  its  con- 
stituent metals. 

Cold  and  Patladium. — These  metals  are  stated  to  alloy  in  all  pro- 
portions. According  to  Chenevix,  the  alloy  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  two  metals  is  grey,  is  less  ductile  than  ita  constituent  metal* 
and  has  the  specific  gravity  1  i-o3.  The  alloy  of  4  parts  of  gold  and  i 
part  of  palladium  is  white,  hard  and  ductile.  Graham  showed  that  a 
wire  of  palladium  alloyed  with  from  7i  to  1$  parts  of  cold  does  not 
exhibit  the  remarkable  retraction  which,  in  pure  palladium,  attends 
its  loss  of  occluded  hydroKcn, 

Cald  and  Platinum. — Cbrkc  sinlCfi  tliaC  the  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  the  two  metals  is  ductile,  and  has  almost  the  colour  of  gold. 

Cold  and  Rhodium. — Gold  alloyed  with  jth  or  1th  of  rhodium  is, 
accordingtoWoUaston.vcryductilc.infusibleandof  the  colour  of  gold. 

Cold  and  Iridium. — Small  quantities  of  iridium  do  not  destroy  the 
ductility  of  gold,  but  this  is  probably  tteanae  tlie  metal  is  only  dis- 
seminated through  the  mass,  and  not  alloredi  a*  it  bUa  to  tbe  bottom 
of  the  crucible  in  which  the  gold  is  fiued. 

Gaid  and  Nicid.—Ekvea  parts  of  gold  uid  t  at  akkd  yield  an 
aSoy  teiembling  brass. 

Cidd  and  Cmalt. — Eleven  parts  of  gold  and  I  of  eobalt  form  a 
brittle  alloy  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

Compounds.— htxToaa  oxide,  AugO,  is  obtained  by  cautiously 
addiiu  potash  to  a  solution  of  aurous  bromide,  or  by  boiling 
mixed  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  mercurous  nitrate.  It  forms 
a  darit-violct  precipitate  which  dries  to  a  greyish-iiolet  powder. 
When  freshly  prepared  it  dissoh'es  in  cold  water  to  form  an  indigo- 
colouied  solution  with  a  brownish  fluorescence  of  colloidal  aurous 
oxide;  it  is  insoluble  in  hot  w.iter.  This  oxide  is  sli^liily  basic. 
Auric  oxide,  AihOi.  isa  brown  powder,  decomposed  into  it  4  elements 
wben*lieated  to  about  350"  or  on  exjxjsutc  to  li^ht.  When  a  con- 
Centnted  solution  of  auric  cliloridc  is  treated  with  caustic  potash, 
a  bratm  prccipiiale  of  auric  hydrate,  Au(OH)j.  is  obtained,  which, 
on  heating,  loses  water  to  form  auryl  hydrate,  AuO|UH),  and 
,niric  oii.Iv,  AuAi.  It  functions  chiefly  as  an  acidic  oxide,  being 
I,  --  [i.i  ii-  ih.in  aluminium  oxide,  and  forming  no  stable  oxy-salts. 
1 1  di>holvt's  in  alkalis  to  form  well-defined  crystalline  salts;  potassium 
aur.ite,  K.\iiUi'3HtO,  is  very  Mlublein  watv.and  is  Oted  inelectro- 
eilding.  With  concentrated  »minoiii>  muric  Oidde  fonni  a  black, 
highly  explosive  compound  ti  tbe  cofflporitlon  AuNiHi-^VliO, 
ruiowd  "  fiibninatiiw  gold  '';  tbEi  substance  It  generally  considered 
tabe  AlinfH|r}ini-»IiO,  but  it  may  b«  aa  unnine  of  the  formula 
[KACIfflihnHMOH.  OtberMides,a.t.  AiiA,  have  been  described. 

Aureus  cntonae,  AuCli  is  obtained  as  a  lemon-ydlow,  amonilious 
powdcTi  insoluble  in  water,  by  heating  auric  chloride  to  1(15  .  It 
begltutodeCMnpowinto  goldand  chlorine  at  185*,  the  decomposition 
bone  complete  at  930*;  water  decomposes  it  into  ^old  and  auric 
chlonde.  Auric  cUwida,  or  gold  trichforide,  AuCI>,  is  a  dark  ruby- 
red  or  fed  dish-brown,  crystalline,  deltquesccnt  powder  obtained  by 
diwolving  the  metal  in  amia  regia.  It  is  also  obtained  by  c.-trcfully 
eVKawatW  a  solution  of  the  metal  in  chlorine  water.  The  gold 
cmride  01  commerce,  which  is  used  in  photoeraphv,  is  rially  a 
hydrochloride,  chlorauric  or  aurichloric  acid,  HAuC'lclII  l,0,  and 
iaobUtined  in  kmg  ydlow  needles  by  crystaltiiing  the  .icid  solution, 
GotwimolKUng  to  this  acid,  a  series  of  saltJ^.  n-imed  chlorau[.-iu,"i  or 
Wivicblorides,  are  known.  The  pnt.is^iiim  ^it  i-^  rihi.iinrd  by  crys- 
tdUng  equivalent  quantitirs  of  pii!.  -.-iiir!i  ;iiiric  rlilorldcs. 

t^llht-yellow  monocllnic  netilli.-  ul  J IvAuL  I ,- H.( J  .irt-  dt-iKibired  Irom 
WUiii,  Strongly  acid  solutions,  and  transparent  rhombic  tabk-s  of 
KJuCli'2HiO  front  neutrat  aaludofla.  By  crystallizing  an  aqueous 
sahitiaa,  red  oyatata  Of  AuOrSHiOM  obtaiaed.  Auric  chloride 
comtniMs  with  tJie  bydmchlomet  of  nnny  organic  bases—amines, 
alloMds,  &c^-4o  farm  characteristic  compounds.   Gold  dichloride. 


.  .  .  pc4d  I 

liKbsomides  and  iodides  resemUe  the  chlondes.  Adcaoi  bromide, 
AuBr,  is  a  ycllowish-^rc«n  powder  obtained  by  heatliig  the  tri- 
bromide  to  140°;  aunc  bromide,  AuBri,  forms  nddish-black  or 
scarlct-re<j  Icaiy  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  water  to  form  a  reddish- 
brown  solution,andcombineswiih  bromides  to  form  bromauratescorre- 
spoadiu  to  the  chloraurates.  Aurous  iodide,  Aul,  is  a  lighl-yeUow, 
a|)k>&4v  ■"(■'^'e  powder  obtained,  tOReiher  with  free  iodine,  by 
a4dtaE  ogtassium  iodide  to  auric  chloride:  auric  iodide,  Auli, 


deeompo.-ics  to  aurous  iudidi'  and  ii-Jine,  Aurou^.  iudiJc  is  jUn 
obtained  a=  a  i:tLLii  volid  hy  aciini;  up'>n  ^old  with  iodiru.-.  Tht 
iodaiiraii-..  Lom^-ijoii'l  in  the  chlijr-  -ind  Ijromaurates ;  the  potaiiiuin 
gall,  K.Aiili,  rurnii  highly  lii,.irous,  intensi.ly  black, four-sided  priun™ 

Aurous  cjanido,  AuCN,  lotm;.  > i-llow,  microscopic,  hexaoQuji 
tables,  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  obiained  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  salution  of  pot:ii;.ium  aurocyanidc,  KAu(CNIi 
This  salt  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sold  in  Ojnn  reria 
by  ammonia,  and  then  introdudog  tbe  well-washed  precipitate  into 
a  boiling  sdtition  of  pocatnum  cyanidew  The  solution  is  Gknd 
and  allowed  to  cool,  when  colourless  rhombic  F^ramids  of  tbt 
aurocyanidc  sepaiate.  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  action  of  potatf  un 
cyanide  on  gold  in  tbe  psnence  of  air,  a  reaction  utiliaed  in  ttic 
Mac  Arthur-Forrest  process  of  ^old  extraction  (ace  below).  Auric 
cyanide,  Au(CN}i,  is  not  certainly  known'  its  double  salts,  how- 
ever, have  been  frequently  described.  Potassium  auricyanide, 
2KAu(CN)4-3HiO,  is  obtained  as  Urge,  colourless,  eSlonsceot 
tablets  by  cryilatlinng  concentrated  ulutionl  of  auric  dtbride 
and  potassium  cyanide.  Theacid,3uricyanicacid,2HAu(CNl,3H^ 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  silver  salt  (obtained  by  precipitatiag 
the  potassium  salt  with  silver  nitrate]  with  hydrochknic  acid;  S 
forms  tabular  cr>  ?ta!~,  icadily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Gold  furin^  ihric  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  oxides; 'dkey 
readily  decompose'  on  hiaiing.  Aurous  sulphide,  AuiS,  isa  brownish, 
black  powder  formed  by  passing  sulphurcltctl  hydrogen  into  a 
solution  of  potassium  aurocyanide  and  then  acidifying.  Sodium 
aurosulphidc,  NaAuS'4HiO,  is  prepared  by  fusing  gold  with  sodium 
sulphide  and  sulphur,  the  melt  being  extracted  with  water,  filiernl 
in  an  atmojphtre  of  nitrogen,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  nitt 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forme  colourless,  monodintc  orisms,  which  tuni 
brown  on  exposure  to  air.  This  method  of  bringing  gold  into 
solution  is  mentioned  by  Stabl  In  U*  Obiertattonei  ajmiu- 
Phyiiio-Mtdkae;  be  there  remarks  that  Moies  probably  destnyint 
the  golden  calf  by  bumiag  it  with  sulphur  and  alkali  fEz.  zxxiL  10}. 
Aunc  sulphide,  AiiiS*.  is  an  unorphous  powder  fonr,ed  when  lithium 
aurichlonde  is  treatM  with  dry;  sulphupctted  hydrogen  at  —10'. 
It  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  into  gold  and  sulphur  at  aoo*. 

Oxy-salts  of  gold  arc  almost  unknown,  but  the  sulphite  and  thi»- 
sulphate  form  double  salts.  Thus  by  adding  acid  ndium  sulphite 
to,  or  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  at  50'  into,  a  sotutioo  o(  sottaM 
auratc.  the  salt,  3Na,SO|-AuiSOi-3H,0  is  obuined,  vUdi,  win 
precijiitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  forma  &  pnpis 
powder,  appearing  yellow  or  green  by  reflected  light.  Sodium 
auroihiosiilpliate,  SNajSiOi- Au,SiOi-4H,0,  forms  colojrlcss  needles] 
it  is  obtained  in  the  direct  action  of  sodium  thiosulphaleongoldinthtj 
presence  of  an  oxidizinK  ajicnt.  or  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  M^utioq 
of  auric ^lofide  to  a  sodium  thiosulphate  soltitioiL 

Mining  and  Uetailurgy. 

Theniilqrite  ilepMiU  of  gold  ntay  be  divided  into  two  dane>-< 
"veins"  and  "pucm."  The  vein  mining  of  gold  does  nM 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  similar  deposits  of  metab  (see  HnKBu 
Deposits).  In  the  placer  or  alluvial  deposits,  the  precious mettl 
is  found  usually  in  a  water-worn  condition  imbedded  in  eutby 
matter,  and  the  nMtbod  of  wnUng  sU  inch  dqtositx  ts  b«Md« 
the  disintegraHon  of  the  eaiUiy  iMtlcr  by  the  action  of  a  itfctn 
ot  water,  which  washes  away  the  lighter  portions  anri  leaves  tha 
denser  gold.  In  alluvial  deposits  the  richest  Rround  is  usually 
found  in  contact  with  the  "bed  rock";  and,  when  the  overlyin|| 
cover  of  gravel  is  very  Iblck,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  wtinrftl 
older  grsvel  is  cove^^d  wttfa  a  flow  of  basalt,  r^ulsr  iaSl^i^/bf 

shafts  and  tevcls.  as  in  what  in  1 1  11  in  liiiiiiiT iliiliMi  ilMylW 

required  to  reach  the  auriferous  ground.  '    ''•  ^ 

The  extraction  oi  gold  may  be  effected  by  sevwal  tneUndi{ 
wc  may  distinguish  the  following  leading  types: 

I.  By  simple  wash  in  g,tV.dres5ingaurifcroussBnds;gravidl|Ae.t 

I.  By  amalgam  □linn,  i.e.  forminpa  gold  amalgam,  aftermodt 
removing  the  men  ury  by  'lisnllalion; 

3.  By  cblorination,  i.e.  fortning  the  soluble  gold  chloride  wd 
then  prediritating  the  iRctsI;  '  -  > 

4-  By  the  cyanide  pr<>ces3,  -t.e.  dissolving  the  gold  in  pot  Mlllrt 
cyanide  solntion,  and  then  precipitating  tbe  metal;  , 

5.  ElectrolyticaMy,  generally  applied  to  thcsoluttons  obtained 
in  processes  (3)  and  (4). 

I.  ExlwHen  of  CoU  by  WinUnt.—ia  the  eaily  days  ot  nidi 
washing  In  California  and  Austtalk,  when  rich  alluvial  dBMrit* 
were  common  at  the  surface,  the  most  simple  appliance*  aufitedi 
Tha  noM  characterisiic  is  the  "  pan,"  a  circular  dish  of  sheet' 
iron  or  "tin,"  with  Uopine  sides  about  13  or  14  in.  in  diameteri 
The  pan,  about  two-thirds  filled  with  the  "  pay  dirt  "  to  be  washed; 
1;  held  in  the  stream  or  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  Tbe  lu|cf 
■tones  having  bCM'IWMMcd.  by  hand,  gyratory  motiBa  iVM 
to  tha  pail.  i»  ft,  iffMafOam  ot  shaking  fad '  ~ 
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n  U  to  ieeefi  ka  conttot*  HMpended  in  the  itrcam  of  wster,  whkh 
amt»  amy  the  bulk. of  .the  lighter  material,  leaving  the  heavy 
MiMrali,togetherwith  any  gold  which  may  have  been  present.  The 
mhine  ia  repeated  until  enough  of  the  enriched  sand  b  collected, 
vhen  the  gold  is  finally  recovered  by  careful  wathing  or  "  panaing 
oat  "  in  a  smaller  pan.  In  Mexico  and  South  America,  instead  of  the 
pa,  a  wooden  dish  or  trough,  known  as  "  bates,"  u  used. 

The  "  cradle  "  is  a  simple  appliance  for  treating  Bomewbat  larger 
qnintities,  and  conusts  essentially  of  a  box,  mounted  on  rockers, 
tDd  provided  with  a  perforated  bottom  of  sheet  iron  in  which  the 
"  pay  dirt  "  is  placed.  Water  is  poured  on  the  dirt,  and  the  rocking 
notion  imparted  to  the  cradle  causes  the  finer  particles  to  pass  thro  ugh 
the  peifoiated  tkottom  on  to  a  canvas  screen,  and  thence  to  the  base 
oftbecndle,  where  theauriferoHapaniclcsaccumulate  on  transverse 
bin  of  mod,  called  "  riffles." 

The  "  tom  "iat  ton  of  cndle  with  an  extended  sluice  placed  on 
IB  Iodine  of  about  i  in  tz.  The  upper  end  'contains  a  perforated 
fiddle  plata  wWcb  is  placed  directly  over  the  riffle  box,  and  under 
ortain  dfcumtuncct  nwrcury  may  be  placed  behind  the  rifRea. 
Coptxr  plates  Bmat|[amated  with  mercurv  are  also  used  when  the 
eoMisvery  fine,  and  in  some  instances  amalgamated  silver  coins  have 
Men  tued  Tor  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  the  stuff  isdiuategrated 
witk  water  in  a  "  puddling  machine,"  which  was  used,  especially  in 
Amtalia,  when  the  earthy  matters  are  tenacious  and  water  scarce, 
the  machine  frequently  resembles  a  brkkmaker's  wasfa-nUH,  and  b 
worked  by  hone  or  steam  power. 

loworlongson  a  larger  scale,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant, 
SI  in  California,  sluices  were  generally  employed.  They  are  shallow 
trenghs  about  12  ft-  long,  about  16  to  20  in.  wide  and  i  ft.  in  depth. 
The  troughs  taper  slightly  so  that  they  can  be  joined  in  series,  the 
total  length  often  reaching  several  hundred  feet.  The  incline  of  the 
doice  varies  with  the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  stuff  to  be  washed,  from  I  in  16  to  t  in  8.  A  rectangular  Iroush 
U  boards,  whose  dimensions  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  planks 
■vaBable,  Is  set  up  on  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the 
dsin  to  be  workoJ,  upon  trestles  or  piers  of  rough  stone,  work,  at  such 
uindnationthatthestreammaycarryoflallbul  the  largest  stones, 
«Uch  are  kept  back  by  a  grating  of  boards  about  3  in.  apart.  The 

ewl  is  du(  by  hand  and  thrown  in  at  the  upper  end,  the  atones 
t  back  being  removed  at  intervals  by  two  men  with  four-pronged 
Hrri  forks.  The  door  of  the  sluice  b  laid  with  riffles  made'  of  strips 
of  wood  3  in.  square  laid  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and 
St  other  points  with  boards  having  transverse  notches  filled  with 
■eitury.    These  were  known  originally  as  flungarian  riffles. 

In  larger  plant  the  upper  ends  of  the  sluices  are  often  cut  in  rock 
or  lined  with  stone  blocks,  the  grating  stopping  the  larger  stones 
teing  known  as  a  "  griuly."  In  cnder  to  save  very  fine  and  especially 
racy  particles  of  gold,  so-called  "  under'^urrent  sluices  "  are  used; 
tbtte  are  shallow  wooden  tanks,  50  sq,  yds.  and  upwards  in  area, 
which  are  placed  somewhat  below  the  main  sluice,  and  communicate 
with  it  above  and  below,  the  entry  bcingprorcctcd  by  a  grating  so 
that  only  the  finer  material  is  admitted.  These  are  paved  with  stone 
Mocks  or  lined  with  mercury  riffles,  so  that  from  the  greatly  reduced 
vtkKtty  of  flow,  due  to  the  sudden  increase  of  surface,  the  finer 
particfcs  of  gold  may  collect.  In  order  to  save  finely  divided  eold, 
iiralgainatea  copper  plates  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  nearly  level, 
postion,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  the  sluice,  the 
(old  which  is  petained  in  it  bring  removed  from  time  to  time.  Juices 
are  often  made  doable,  and  they  are  usually  cleaned  that  is, 
the  deposh  rich  in  gold  is  removed  from  them — once  a  week. 

The  "  pan  "  la  now  only  used  by  proqiectors,  while  the  "  cradle  " 
and  "tom"  are  pnaically  confined  to  the  Chinese;  the  sluice  b 
omBdeied-to  be  the  best  conttivaitce  for  washing  gold  gravels. 

J.  The  Am^Jcamaiion  Process. — This  tnetbod  is  employed  to 
Citiact  g(dd  from  both  alluvial  and  reef  deposits:  in  the  first 
case  it  is  combined  witli "  hydraulic  mining,"  i^.  di^tegrating 
aurifoiMH  gravels  by  powerful  jets  of  w^er,  and  the  sluice 
syitem  described  above;  th  the  second  case  the  vein  stuff  is 
prepared  .by  cnisliing  and  tbe  amalgamatioii  to  canied  out  in 
nill^ 

Hydrantir  mining  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  country 
«( its  invention,  Otlifomia,  and  the  western  territories  of  America, 
where  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  use  are  more  fully  dpvelooed 
than  eUcwbere— notably  the  presence  of  thick  banks  of  gravel  inat 
canoot  be  utilized  by  other  methods,  and  abundance  of  water,  even 
though  considerable  work  may  be  required  at  times  to  make  it  avail- 
able. The  general  conditions  to  be  observed  in  such  workings 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:'  (i)  The  whole  of  the  auriferous 
gravel,  down  to  the  "  bed  rock,"  must  be  removed, — that  is,  no 
Mkction  of  rich  or  poor  parts  is  possible;  (i)  this  must  be  accom- 
aliibcd  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  or  at  times  by  water  supplemented 
\>l  bteiting :  (3)  the  conglomerate  must  be  mechanically  dismtegrated 
without  interrupting  the  whole  system;  (4)  the  gold  must  be  saved 
vilhont  interrupting  the  continuous  flow  of  water ;  and  (5)  arrange- 
■ents  must  be  made  for  dlspoung  of  the  vast  masses  of  impoverished 
gravcL 

Theweterbbrouriit  from  a  ditch  on  the  high  ground,  and  through 
a  liae  of  i^pts  to  ON  tSittibuting  box,  whence  the  branch  pipes 


supplying  the  jets  diverge.  The  stream  issues  thtoinh  a  notale, 
termed  a  "  monitor  "  or  "  giant."  which  b  fitted  with  a  boll  and 
■ockct  joint,  so  that  the  directioo  of  the  jet  may  be  varied  through 
oooaiderable  angles  by  sifnplv  noving  a  handle.  The  materul  trf 
tbe  bank  being  loosened  by  Slaating  and  the  cutting  action  of  the 
water,  crumbles  into  boles,  and  tbe  Euperincumbent  mass,  often 
with  large  trees  and  stones,  falls  into  the  lower  ground.  The 
stream,  laden  with  stones  and  gravel,  passes  into  the  sluices,  where 
the  gold  b  recovered  in  the  manner  already  dracribed.  Under  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  the  loas  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at 
15  or  >o%,  the  amount  recovered  ^presenting  a  value  <rf  aboot 
two  shillings  per  ton  of  gravel  treated.  The  loss  of  mercury  b 
about  the  same,  from  5  to  6  cwt.  being  in  constant  use  per  mile  of 
sluice^ 

In  working  auriferous  rivcr.beds,  dredges  have  been  used  with 
considerable  success  in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  in  America.  The  dredges  used  ia  California  are  almost 
exclusively  of  the  endless-chain  bucket  or  cteam-shovel  pattern. 
Some  dredges  have  a  capacity  under  favourable  conditions  of  over 
aooo  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  daily.  Tbe  gravel  b  excavated  as  in  the 
ordinanr  form  of  endlcss^bain  bucket  dredge  and  dumped  on  to  the 
deck  at  the  dredge.  It  then  passes  through  screens  and  grinlies 
to  retain  tbe  coarw  gravel,  the  finer  material  passing  on  to  sluice 
boxes  provided  with  riffles,  supplied  with  mercury.  There  are 
bdt  conveyers  for  discharging  the  gravel  and  tafUngs  at  the  end  of  the 
vessel  remote  from  the  buckets.  The  water  necessary  to  the  process 
n  pumped  from  the  river;  as  much  as  3000  gallons  per  minute  is 
used  on  the  laigcr  dredgn. 

The  dressing  or  mechanical  preparation  of  vein  stuff  containing  gold 
b  generally  umilar  to  that  of  other  ores  (see  Obe-DIUssin-c),  except 
that  the  precious  metal  should  be  removed  from  the  waste  substances 
as  quickly  as  possible,  even  although  other  minerals  of  value  that  are 
subsequently  recovered  maybe  present.  In  all  cases  the  quarti 
or  other  vein  stuff  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  further  operations.  Thb  may  be  done  in  several  ways, 
e.g.  either  (i )  by  the  Mexican  crusher  or  orrodMt,  in  which  tbe  grinding 
is  effected  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  over  which  heavy  bkicks  of  stone 
attached  to  cross  arms  are  dragged  by  the  rotation  of  the  arms  about 
a  central  spindle,  or  (3)  by  the  Chilean  mill  or  irafUhr,  also  known 
as  the  edge-runner,  where  the  grinding  stones  roll  upon  tbe  Boor, 
at  tbe  nroe  time  tumins  about  a-  central  upright — coDtrfvancei 
which  are  mainly  used  Tor  the  preparation  of^ulver  ores;  but 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  gold  quarti  of  California, 
Australia  and  Africa  is  reduced  by  fj)  the  stamp  mill,  which  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  used  in  Europe  tor  the  preparation  of  tin  and  other 
ore& 

The  stamp  mill  was  first  used  In  California,  and  its  use  has  since 
spread  over  the  whole.world.  In  the  milb  of  the  Californian  type  the 
stamp  is  a  cylindrical  iron  pestle  faced  with  a  chilled  cast  iron  shoe, 
removable  so  that  it  can  be  renewed  when  necessary,  attached  to 
a  round  iron  rod  or  lifter,  the  whole  weishing  from  ioo  to  90a  lb; 
stamps  weighing  1330  lb  are  in  use  in  the  Transvaal.  The  lift  b 
effected  by  cams  acting  on  the  under  surface  of  tappets,  and  formed 
by  cylindrical  boxes  keyed  on  to  the  stems  of  tbe  lifter  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  length  from  the  top.  As,  however,  the  cams,  unlike 
those  of  European  stamp  mills,  are  placed  toone  side  of  the  stamp,  the 
tetter  b  not  only  lifted  but  turned  partly  round  on  itsownaxn,  where- 
by tbe  shoes  are  worn  down  uniformly.  The  height  of  lift  may  be 
between  4  and  16  in.,  and  the  number  of  blows  from  30  to  over  100 
per  minute.  The  stamp*  are  usually  arranged  in  batteries  of  five; 
the  order  of  woridng  ia  usually  1, 4t  a,  5. 3.  but  other  arrai^emcnts, 
>  >  3i  5<  3<  4>  and  1. 3,  a.  4, 3,  are  common.  The  stuff,  previously 
broken  to  abmit  lumps  in  a  mck-bnaker.  Is  fed  in  taroueh  an 
apeituTC  at  the  back  of  tne  "  battery  boa,"  a  constant  supply  of 
waUT  h  admitlcJ  fiom  abuvc.  and  mereoiy  in  a  finely  divideil  stalo 
b  added  at  frequent  initrvala.  The  discharge  of  the  comminuted 
matiri.il  t^be-s  place  through  an  aperture,  which  in  covered  by  a 
thin  ^Tll'I  plate  perforated  with  numerous  slits  about  I'gth  in.  broad 
an'l  I  ill.  lon^;,  a  certain  volume  being  discharged  at  every  blow 
anil  carried  forward  by  the  flushing  water  rivor  an  apron  or  t.iMe 
in  Iront,  covered  by  copper  plates  filled  ukli  miti.ur;-,  Simliir 
olalcs  arc  often  used  to  catch  an ^  particles  of  k;(.UI  rhal  may  be  thrown 
back,  whili'  the  main  optrali.in  is  so  coii'Jiictv')  lh.it  the  bulk  oi  Ihr 
gol'l  m.'.v  Le  rtdurtd  to  the  st.iio  of  ;im;ilc,im  by  bringing  the  two 
mt  l  il-  ir.ti)  inlim^ite  ooncjtt  under  t!u'  sl.inip  hf  jii,  and  remain  in  the 
ha(  t'  rv.  I  h':  t.iljk-s  in  frunl  art-  bid  ,il  an  incline  of  about  8*  and  arc 
ab  II  13  ft.  li'iiK;  they  collect  from  i'l  to  1^".:,  of  th.:  v,\i'.>h  jolil; 
a  fiiriiior  quantity  i«  recovered  by  leading  the  s-mil..  (liruiij^h  a  ^-iilter 
abi'iit  1(1  in.  broad  and  Jio  ft.  long,  also  lined  with  amalgJiiiateii 
copficr  plates,  after  the  pvririe  .ind  other  heavy  minerals  have  bee* 
separated  by  depositing  iti  (  .11,  !i  pitss  and  other  similar  contrivances 

When  theoredoes  not  contain  any  cotuidcrable  amount  of  free  goW 
niereury  u  not,  as  a  rule,  used  duriu:  the  crushing,  but  theanulgsmd'- 
tion  b  carried  out  in  a  separate  phnt.  Contnvancea  of  tbe  most 
diverse  constructions  have  been  employed.  The  most  primitive  is 
the  rubbing  together  of  thi>  conrentr.ired  eni'^hinpi;  iviih  mercury  in 
iron  mortar*.  Barrel  amalsamaii'm,  1.'.  iiils.in(;  ilic  cni'hmgs 
with  niereury  in  rotaling  barrels,  is  riirily  used,  the  process  being 
wasteful,  since  the  mcrcuiy  b  specially  apt  to  be  "  floured  "  (sec 
below)/ 
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Al  S-hMiiiiiU,  Kif|w'nis.  KrmrhcrK  and  other  Irx.ilities  in 
llunEiry,  qu.Hic  v,ni  -!i,lt  1.1.111 .. .\  IhiIl-  gold,  panly  frL-c  ami 
parllv  Js^iK  Mti.'!  uiili  .1111I  i:;ili-nj,  15.  atier  sWnipiiig  in  mills, 

timil.ir  [ij  Uc^ritM.-t!  al«.iL'.  hui  without  rOWtinK  stam^>^. 

pasM']  thiimjili  llitso-Cjlted  "  Hungarian  told  mill  "  or  "  quick-mill." 
This  cDii-  isl^  i>I  a  cast-iron  pan  having  a  shallow  cylindrical  botlum 
holdinK  inorcucy,  in  which  a  wooden  mullor,  ncdily  of  the  same 
stupe  a*  the  inside  of  the  pAO.  and  armed  below  with  Kvenl  pro- 
jccuos  blade*,  is  made  to  revolve  by  |eaiins  wheeU.  The  stuH 
Cra«n  the  Mamp*  U  conveyed  to  ibe  middle  of  the  nutUer,  and  a 
dittributed  over  the  raercuty,  when  the  gold  aubtidcs,  while  the 
quarta  *nd  lighter  materiali  arc  guided  by  the  blades  to  the  cir- 
cunifercnce  and  are  diKhatged.  usually  into  a  aeoMid  similar  mill. 
■lid  subsequetidy  pass  over  blanket  taUei,  i^,  boards  covered 
with  canvas  or  sacking,  the  gold  and  heavkrjMttMM  becoming  en- 
lansted  in  the  fibres.  The  action  of  thia  Biffl  b.raUy  turn  neatly 
anaToEous  to  that  pt  a  centrifugal  pump,  as  no  grindiiw  action  takes 
place  in  it.  The  amaleam  is  cleaned  out  periodically— fortnightly  or 
monthly — and  after  filierine  through  linen  bags  to  remove  the  excess 
of  mercury,  it  is  transferred  to  retorts  for  distillation  (sec  below). 

Msnv  otner  forms  of  pan-amalgamalois  have  been  dcviscij.  The 
Lastlo  IS  an  improvod  Hungarian  mill,  while  the  Piccaid  is  of  the 
same  type.  In  the  Knoi  and  Boss  miUi,  which  are  alio  employed 
for  the  amalgamation  of  silver  ores,  the  grinding  is  effected  between 
flat  horiionial  surfaces  instead  of  GODic«rarctwedMitaOMBa  jo  the 
previously  di-'icribed  forms. 

One  of  tht'  -n^iteit  dilTicuUics  In  the  treatment  of  foM  by  ttoalga' 
m.ition,  a  [id  Timrc  fbirticularly  in  the  irt^Imenc  o(pyntC9|Uiaea(rom 
ihc  sii-cailod  "  ^iclccning  "  ot "  flouring  "  ol  the  mercury;  that  ia.  the 
pariiclus,  lobidK  ihcir  bright  metallic  surfaces,  are  no  loiq^ capable 
of  coakscing  uiih  or  taluiig  up  other  metals.  Of  the  numerous 
remedies  proi>05cd  the  mort  eRicicious  is  jjcrhaps  sodium  amalgam. 

L appears  that  amalsamalion  ii  often  impeded  by  ihc  tarnish 
od  on  the  surface  a  the  gold  when  it  b  associated  with  sulphur, 
Ci  bismuth,  aatinony  or  tellurium.    Henry  Wurtz  in  America 
ISirWiUiamCrookesin  England  (1865)  madcindc|ienden<l^ 
■ythat,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  (o 
^,  the  operation  is  much  facilitated.  It  is  also  stated  lhac 
vents  boih  the  "  eiikmin);  '*  and  the  "  flouring  "  ot  the 
'^l^tch  is  I'riiilijiiiJ  by  ri'ilain  as^ixlatid  minctals.  The 
of  potassium  i:y.iniJf  has  been  sug>;c5'cd  to  a>-ist  the 
alion  and  in  jin  vtni  "  Iloufine,"  but  bkt-y  has  ahuwn  th.iL 
imtttndod  with         of  Buld. 

 ^„jlioii  I)/  CM  fr:i"i  ihf  Amaltam. — The  amalc.im  ii  firet 

pnaSeA  in  «i.'Iiid  or  tiui):>Un  in  order  to  n-Tniivo  t-.vtcsa  -i 

mercury.  Lijiii|i'  r,\  tlir.  i,oliil  ,ini.jl<.ini.  ..lnjiii  2  in.  in  diumiliri 
are  inlrodui.id  ino  an  itijn  Vi-^r-.-l  ijri.iidtd  iviih  an  iron  tube  tli.it 
leads  into  a  condenser  containing  uatcr.  The  di«lilUtion  is  thctt 
cflected  by  hcatina  to  dull  redness.  The  amalgam  yields  about 
30  to  40%  of  gold.  Horizontal  cylindrical  retorts,  holding  from 
;oo  to  I30O  lb  M  amalgam,  are  used  in  the  laraer  Califonuao  mills 
prit  retorts  being  used  in  the  BiBallcf  mills.  The  bullioa  left  in  the 
rctorls  is  then  melted  in  black- lead  cructfalca,  with  the  adcGtion  J 
small  quantitiei  of  suitable  fluxes,  eg;  mtre,  sodium  carfmnatc.  &c 
The  extraction  of  gold  from  auriiferous  mlneralsby  fuiion.excegii  as 
as  liKideat  in  t^irtTHtmcnt  for  other  metals,  is  very  rarely  practiced, 
b  waa  At  one  time  proposed  to  treat  the  conoenirated  black  imA 
obtained  in  the  Ural  sold  washings,  which  consists  chiefly  of  mag- 
Mtite,  as  an  iron  ore,  by  smelting  it  with  charcoal  for  aaiifcroutpi^ 
faxM,  the  latter  melal  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  ^old  la 
coasidcrable  quantity.  By  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphunc  acid 
the  gold  coula  be  recovered.  Experiments  on  this  point  were  made 
by  Anossow  In  1835.  but  tbey  have  never  been  followed  in  praciici!. 

Gold  in  galena  or  other  lead  ores  is  invariably  recovered  in  the 
refining  or  treatment  of  the  lead  and  tXWet  obtained.  Pyritic  or^ 
containing  copper  are  treated  by  method?  analogous  to  those  of 
the  copper  amelter.  In  Colorado  the  p>ritic  ores  containing  gold 
and  silver  in  association  with  copper  ar^'  smelted  In  revt-rhcratorp 
furnaces  for  regulus,  which,  when  desilvetir.ed  t>>  Zietvogel's  nicihixi. 
leaves  a  residue  containing  20  or  30  oz.  of  gijld  per  Ion.  This  • 
smelted  with  rich  gold  ores,  notably  those  containing  tellurium,  for 
white  metal  or  regulus;  and  by  a  following  proces.t  of  patli.^l  reduc- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  selecting  in  copper  smelting,  "  bottoms 
oC  impure  copper  are  obtained  in  which  practically  all  the  gold  <• 
ooottntmted.  By  continuing  the  treatment  of  these  in  tbeordtnaiy 
mVf  of  rcflning,  poling  and  granulating,  all  the  lonign  mattera 
]dtlMrthwigotd,<iBpp«ra«i  silver  are  removed,  and,  by  exposing  the 
pnulated  metal  to  •bit'lO'idiiInK  beat  for  a  considerable  time  tf* 
«i»cr  mKy  be  comptemy  oxidind  while  the  precious  metals  an 
uultcted.  Subsequent  treatment  widi  sulphuric  acid  renders  the 
copper  soluble  in  water  as  sulphate,  and  the  final  residue  cantaina 
only  gold  and  silver,  which  is  parteil  or  tebned  in  the  oitlinary  way. 
This  method  of  separating  goltl  from  copper,  by  converting  the  tatttr 
into  oadde  and  sulphate,  is  also  used  at  Okcr  in  the  Han. 

Extraction  by  Means  of  Aqiuous  Solutions. — Many  processS 
hftvc  beettfuneded  in  which  the  gold  of  wiriieroua  deposits  !■ 
coamtcd  iato  ptOducts  soluble  ia  nater,  from  which  solutions 


of  ipecial  importuce, vis.  thediloriiutioBOrPbttnctpfDcci^^ 
wbich  the  metil  Is  converted  Into  the  chloride,  ud  Uw  cyuida  « 
MacArthiir-FoirestptaceH,lBwhkliitis  converted  into  potiaiui 
suiocyanide. 

(j)  CI-.lo'innliBn  or  Plalincr  J'rocMi,— In  tVis  process  moistened geU 
OrCb  are  treated  with  chlorine  gas,  ihr  iciultinf  goU  chloride  dis- 
solved  out  with  water.and  the  gold  prieipitjtedwitft  ferrous sulpbte, 
charcoal,  sulphuretted  hydrogcnor  other"  i=«.  The  process origiaiti^ 
in  iSi>i  with  C.  F.  Planner,  who  su^^e^iud  thai  the  residues  fioa 
certain  mines  at  Rcichenstdn,  in  Silcua,  should  be  treated  with 
chlurine  after  the  arsenical  products  had  biien  extracted  by  roaiiiK, 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Percy  independently  made  tS 
eame  diKovcry,  and  staled  Ul  icnlteU  the  meeting  of  the  BritU 
Association  fat  Swansea)  in  Ifl0t  IWt  Report  was  not  publiabed 
until  i8».  Theproces>insEatiodiwcdinl858b);  DeetkenatCfw 
Valley,  California,  where  the  waste  minerals,  principally  pvritesftM 
tailings,  had  bc«n  worked  for  a  considerable  time  oy  amalganetisii; 
The  process  is  rarely  applied  to  ores  direct;  free-mitling  on*  an 
generally  amalgamated,  and  the  tailings  and  slimes,  after  coocenla. 
tlon,  oDcrated  upun.  Three  sta^  in  the  proccM  axe  to  be  dinia. 
guishrd;  (i.^  calcin.ition,  to  convert  all  the  metals,  except  nU 
and  silver,  into  oiirle=,  "huh  are  unacted  upon  by  chlorine;  (ii.) 
chlurinaiing  the  gold  and  liMviating  the  (iivductl  (iu.)  prec^iituia| 
the  gold. 

The  caldnatioo,  or  roasting,  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature  ia 
some  form  of  reverberatory  furnace.  Salt  is  added  in  the  roasdag 
to  convert  any  lime,  magnesia  or  lead  which  may  be  present,  inu 
the  corresponding  chlorides.  The  auric  chloride  is^  however,  de- 
compMed  at  the  elevated  temperature  into  finely  divided  metallic 
gold,  which  is  then  readily  attacked  by  the  chlorine  gas.  The  bigb 
volatility  of  gold  in  the  presence  of  certain  metals  must  also  be 
coiuidMed.  According  to  Egleston  the  loss  nay  be  from  40 1090% 
of  the  total  gold  present  in  cupriferous  ore*  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  duration  of  calcination.  The  roasted  mineral,  sligbily 
.moistened,  is  introduced  into  a  vat  made  of  stoneware  or  pitched 
ptanks,  and  fumisfacd  with  m  double  bottom.  Chlorine,  genenllv 
prepared  by  the  iateractioa  of  pyrdusiie.  salt  and  •ulphuric  edo, 
ts  led  from  a  suitable  generstor  beneath  the  false  bottom,  aad  rises 
through  the  moistcoea;  ore,  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  broken  qeuu; 
the  gold  is  thusconvertedintoa  soluble  chloride,  which  isaftcnnuds 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  Both  fixed  and  rotating  vais  m 
employed,  the  chloriiietion  proceeding  more  ra^dlv  in  the  lattar 
case;  rotating  bsirds  are  sometimes  used.  There  uve  also  bim 
intitiduccd  processes  in  which  the  chlorine  is  generated  b  the 
chloridiiing  vat,  the  reagents  used  being  dilute  solutions  ot  bleaching 
powder  aiid  an  acid.  Munktell's  process  is  of  this  type,  la  ths 
Thies  process,  used  in  many  districts  in  the  United  States,  the  nts 
«re  rotatine  barrels  made,  in  the  later  form^  of  inwi  lined  with  lead, 
and  provided  with  a  filter  formed  of  a  hnelv  perflated  lesdea 
vrating  running  from  one  end  of  the  barrel  to  tne  other,  and  rigidly 
neld  in  place  bv  wooden  frames.  Chlorine  is  generated  withia  tbc 
barrel  from  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  ol  line.  After  cbargiag, 
the  barrel  is  rotated,  and  when  the  chlorioation  is  complete  the 
contents  are  emptied  on  a  filter  of  quarts  or  some  similar  material, 
and  the  filtrate  led  to  settling  tank*. 

After  settling  the  solution  is  ran  into  the  precipltstins  tanks.  Tlw 
prccipitants  in  use  are:  femus  sulphate,  charcool  and  aulpburetttd 
nydrogen,  either  akme  or  mixed  irilh  su^ur  dioxide;  iJie  um  at 
copper  and  iron  sulphides  has  been  suggested,  but  apparently  these 
sututanfcs  have  achieved  no  success. 

In  the  esse  of  ferrous  sulphate,  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  in 
dilutesulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  follow*  the  equation  AuCli-}-3FeS0i 
■•FeCIi+Fei(SOi)i+Au.  At  the  same  time  any  lead,  calciwn. 
barium  and  strontium  present  are  precipitated  as  sulphates;  it  is 
therefore  advantageous  to  re  move  these  metals  by  the  prdiminary 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  also  serves  to  keep  any  faaiic  iiiM 
salts  in  solution.  The  precipitation  is  carried  out  in  tanks  or  vatt 
made  with  wooden  udes  ana  a  cement  bottom.  The  solutions  stt 
well  mixed  by  sdrring  with  wooden  poles,  and  the  gold  allowed  to 
settle,  the  time  allowed  varying  from  11  to  73  hours.  The  super- 
natant lic|uid  is  led  into  setthng  tanks,  where  a  further  amount 
ol  EEold  w  deposited,  and  is  toen  filtered  through  sawdust  or 
sand,  the  sawdust  being  afterwards  burnt  and  the  ^old  separated 
from  the  ashes  and  the  sand  treated  in  the  chloridiztog  vat-  The 
precipitated  gold  is  washed,  treated  with  salt  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  remove  iron  salts,  roiKhly  dried  1^  pressing  in  cloth*  or  on  filter 
papw,  and  then  ntelted  with  salt,  borax  and  nitre  in  graphhe 
crucibles.  Thus  prepared  it  has  o  fineness  of  800-960,  tne  chief 
impurities  usually  being  iron  and  IcmL 

Charcoal  is  used  as  the  preci|Htaat  St  Mount  Mortuit  AuitnUa. 
Itsuse  waspropowd  aaeaHy  as  iSlSand  1819  W  Hare  sod  Heaty; 
Percy  advix^tod  it  in  1869,  and  Davis  adopted  it  on  tbe  Urge  Kale 
at  a  works  in  Carolina  in  1S80.  The  action  is  not  properly  urMk^ 
stood;  it  may  be  due  to  the  reducing  gases  (hydrogen,  hydrocsrbOM, 
Ac.)  which  are  invariably  present  in  wood  charcoal.  The  proocM 
consists  esseniiafly  in  runmng  tbe  solution  over  layers  of  cfaaicosli 
the  chareoal  beini  afterwards  burned.  It  haa  been  found  that  the 
.  tenctian  proccedsiuter  when  the  solntioo  is  hosted. 
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'''^'^''^'^IA' '^'^ (lioxide  and  Eulphuretled  hydrogen 
piiKCLds  ajlBMlMjMMHdly.  and  has  been  adopttxl  aL  many  works. 
Sulphur  oSSSe,  genera  ted  by  burning  sulphur,  is  (urci-d  into  the 
tduiion  under  pressure,  where  it  interacts  with  any  (ret  chlorine 

Scseat  to  form  hvdrochlorit  iincj  sulphuric  acids.  Sulphuretted 
dinmo.  obtained  by  treating  iron  siilphide  or  a  coarse  m^tte 
Willi  mm*  tutpburic  acid,  is  forced  ia  nniiUrly.  The  fold  ia 
pndpinted  m  the  Hilpbide,  together  with  any  ancnic,  antimony, 
ajppKt  lilver  and  lead  which  may  be  prMcnt.  The  precipitate 
ii  ollccted  in  a  Blter-prew,  and  then  roasted  in  nnuc  rumacc* 
with  aUr^  borax  and  iooiiun  carbonate.  The  tiiugtm  of  the  gold  to 
obuioed  w  goo  to  950. 

4.  Crviuu  Proctst. — This  proceu  depends  upon  the  colubitity 
d  ^ota  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potastium  cyanide  in  the  prev/nce 
o(au  (or  some  other  oxidiiing  ageni),  and  the  subsequent  [irecipita- 
tioa  of  the  gold  by  metallic  zinc  or  by  electrolysis.  The  solubility 
d  Euld  in  cyanide  solutions  was  known  to  K.  W.  Scheelc  in  ; 
ind  M.  Faraday  applied  it  to  the  preparation  of  extremely  thin 
films  of  the  metal,  L.  Eisner  rccof;nized,  in  1846,  ihc  pjrt  pUiyed 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  in  1879  Dixon  showed  ihjt  blt-Jching  powder, 
nanganese dioxide, and  other oxidizinjjat.'ents,  facilitated  the sttlution. 
Sl  B.  Christy  (Trans.  A.I.M.E..  1896,  vol.  26)  has  shown  that  the 
loluibn  is  hastened  by  many  oxidizing  agents,  csfK'cially  sodium  and 
manganese  dioxides  and  potassium  letricyanide.  AccordinK  to 
C.  Bodlrindcr  {Zeil,  f.  an^e'^:  Chcm.,  1896,  vol.  to)  the  rate  of  iolu- 
lion  in  potassium  cy.inide  depends  upon  the  sulxIiviEion  of  llie  ^uld 
— the  finer  the  subdivision  the  quicker  the  solution, — and  vn  the 
concentration  of  the  solution — the  rate  increasing  until  the  solution 
contains  0-35%  of  c^'anidc.  and  remaining  fairly  stationary  with 
increasing  concentration.  The  action  proceeds  in  two  stages;  in 
the  first  hydrogen  peroxide  and  potassium  aurocyanide  are  formed, 
and  in  the  second  tne  hydrosen  peroxide  oxidizes  a  further  auanlity 
of  gold  and  potassiuin  cyanide  to  aurocyanide,  thus  (1)  2Au-f-lKCINl 
+0,+2Hrf)-2KAttCCm,-HKOH +H  A  :(2)2Au-HKCN+2H  A- 
!KAuCCN)i+4K0U.  'nic«ndre>ctionnuybewrittea4Ati+SKCN+ 
llUHOa-4KAu(CN}i-t-4KOH. 

The  commercial  {irocesc  was  patented  in  1890  by  MacArthttr  and 
Forrest,  and  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  world.  It  is  best  adapted  (or 
free-milling  ores,  especially  after  the  bulk  of  the  gold  has  been  re- 
moved by  amalgamation.  It  has  been  especially  successful  in  (he 
Transvaal.  In  the  Wiiu.itersrand  the  ore,  which  contains  about 
gdwts.  of  gold  to  the  mciric  ton  (sdoolbj,  itatamped  and  amalgam- 
ated, and  the  slimes  and  t.iilings,  containing  about  3)  dwis.  per  ion, 
are  cj'anided,  about  i  d»tf.  more  being  thus  extracted.  The  total 
COM  per  ton  of  ore  treated  is  almuL  (>>.,  of  n  hich  the  cyaniding  co^ls 
from  3s.  to  4s, 

The  prwess  embraces  three  operations:  fi)  Solution  of  the  gold; 
.  (llptecijiit.ilion  ol        ^uld  ;  I;,)  Irralmcnt  of  the  prccifHtete. 

The  ere?,  hiivin^  been  broke  n  :ind  ^.Toiind,  generally  in  tube  mills. 


until  they  pass  a  [50  lij  roo-mc-h  ..   

vats,  which  are  i:on^Iruti(.J  of  wii'kI,  ir 
coated  inside  and  out  i\  iili  pilch,  ul  tircul 
1000  tons,  have  come  into  use.  The  diar 
miy  be  greater;  the  best  depth  is  consid 


nsfcrred  10  the  Ic.iching 
mascinry:  sicil  \al.=., 
inn  and  hoMinK  up  to 
«  (jcnerally  lb  f(.,  but 
L-d  lo  be  a  quarter  of  the 


tiiameter.  The  vats  arc  fitted  with  filters  mjdc  of  coco  nut  malting 
ondjuie  cloth  supported  on  wooden  fr^imes.  The  leaching  is  ^encr- 
•lb carried  out  w) I h  a  strong,  medium,  and  with  a  weuk  lit^uor,  in  the 
oiKr  given;  sofnelimes  there  is  a  preliminary  leaching  with  a  weak 
KqiMr.  The  strengths  employed  depend  also  upon  the  mode  of 
prae^tadon  adopted,  stronger  solutions  (up  to  O'fj  %  KCNJ  being 
mod  whoi  zinc  is  the  precipitant.  For  clei:troIytic  predpitatioa  the 
•olution  nay  contain  up  to  O'l  %  KCN.  The  licguoia  are  run  oS 
from  the  vats  to  the  electrolysing  bathsor  precipitating  ta  ales,  and  the 
leached  ores  arc  removed  by  means  of  doors  in  the  sidea  of  the  vats 
into  wagons.  In  the  Transvaal  the  operation  occu|»ea  to  4  days 
for  fine  lands,  and  up  to  14  days  for  coarse  sandi;  the  quantity  of 
cyanide  per  (on  of  tailings  varies  from  0-36  to  0-38  H),  for  electrolytic 
precipiution,  and  0-5  lb  for  fine  precipitation. 

Tlie  precipitation  is  effected  by  In  tiieforatafbricbt  turnings, 
arwttd'iAlh  lead,  or  by  due  IwWfci jatBawJ^rWigMWy.  Uw 
pradpitatton  urith  zinc  followi  cqiiMioBaiaf  ilMniiiililBH|Wti  wlui 
cyanide  ii  present  or  not: 

(0  4  KAu{CN)!-MZn+2H,0  =  2Zn(CNVf 

K,Zn  [CN}«+Zn[OK)cHH-f  4Aa ; 
W2KAu(CN),-f3Zn-HKCN+2H^- 

2K,Zii(CN),+iB(0K)rWH**ll« 
ow.^ail  of  ite  preciphatiag  3-1  parts  of  Kold  la  the  fiM'CKAt.'Md 
>«6  is  the  accond.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  potassium  tine 
qrtnide  is  useless  in  gold  extraction,  for  it  neither  dissolves  gold  nor 
canpMataiiun  cyanide  be  regenerated  from  it. 

Tm  precipitating  boxes,  generally  made  of  wood  but  lomelimes  of 
Ael,>JMl*etanan  incline,  are  divided  by  partitions  into  alternately 
wide  and  narrow  compartments,  so  (hat  the  liquor  travels  upwards 
in  its  passa^  through  the  wide  divisions  and  downwards  through  the 
narrow  divisions.  In  the  wider  compartments  are  placed  sieves 
having  sixteen  holes  lo  the  square  incn  and  bearing  cine  turnings. 
TtamliMl  otber  5>et»ls  m  predp^a^  oa  tlw-under  Mrtecn  «( 


oiKibruiiiMr« 


turnings  being  cleaned  by  rubbing  and  the  supernatant  liquor 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  precipitating  boxes  or  in  separate  vcsselst 
The  slime  po  obl.iined  con^.is[5  of  fincTy  divided  gol'l  and  silver 
(5-50 %>.  'ii"^  (}'>•(>•:•%).  lead  Oo%>,  carbon  (to%),  together  with 
tin,  cop|"-r,  .iniiiiiony,  arsenic  and  other  impurities  of  the  tine  and 
ores.  Alter  will  iiushlng  with  water,  the  flimes  are  rou^jlily  dried  in 
bag-fillers  or  filtcr-prei^scs,  and  then  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric: 
apd,  the  solution  being  heated  by  steam.  This  dissolves  out  the 
zinc.  Lime  is  added  to  brinK  down  the  gold,  and  the  sediment,  after 
washing  and  drying,  b  fused  in  graphite  crucibles. 

5.  EUdrelytie  ProcuMS.— The  electrolytic  Bcparation  of  the  gold 
from  cyanide  solutions  was  first  practised  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
process,  as  elaborated  by  Mcasrt.  Siemens  and  Haltke,  essentially; 
consists  in  the  electrolysis  of  weak  soJutions  with  iron  or  steel plaM 
anodes,  and  lead  cathodes,  the  latter,  when  coated  with  gcdd,  Sdng 
fused  and  cupelled.  I  ts  advantages  over  the  zinc  procc&s  arc  that  the 
deiwsiied  gold  is  purer  and  more  readily  extracted!,  and  that  weaker 
solutions  can  be  employed,  thereby  effecting  an  economy  in  cyanide. 

In  the  process  employed  at  the  Worcester  Works  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  liquors,  containing  about  150  grains  of  gold  per  ton  and  from 
0-08  to  0  01  %  ol  cyaniilc,  are  treated  in  rectangular  vats  in  which  is 
pl.itcd  a  series  of  iron  and  leaden  plates  at  intervals  ipf  l  in.  "Ilio 
cathode?,  which  are  .".hcets  of  thin  lead  foil  weiRliiii.;  i]  ]h  t'l  ilu- 
sq.  yd.,  are  rcmovc-d  monthly,  their  gold  content  ln-jn^  fnini  115  i,] 
io"ii.  and  after  toldlns  nre  milled  in  reverberalory  furn.i^ci  tr, 
ingots  conlaininj;  2  lo  4  %  of  Euhi.  Ciipclbtion  brings  up  the  goM  t'l 
about  900  fire.  Many  v.irialiuns  of  the  eh-clro1j  lic  process  j-,  ,iboi  t 
outlined  have  been  sugge-ttd.  S.  CowfXT  Coles  lias  suggested 
aluminium  cathodes;  Andreoli  has  recommended  cathodes  of  iron 
and  anodes  of  lead  coated  with  lead  peroxide,  the  gold  being  removed 
from  the  iron  cathodes  by  a  hritf  immersion  in  molten  lead;  in  the 
Pelatan-Ccrici  process  the  gold  is  amalgamated  at  a  mercury  cathode 
(see  also  below). 

Refitting  or  Parting  of  Co!d. — Co]<l  is  almost  always  silver- 
bearing,  and  it  may  be  also  noticed  th.ii  silver  generally  containt 
some  gold.  Consequently  the  separalion  of  these  two  metals  II 
one  of  ihc  most  important  metaUurgical  processes.  In  addition 
to  ihc  separation  of  the  silver  the  operation  exlcnils  tu'  the 
elimination  of  the  last  traces  of  li^d,  tin,  arsenic,  ic.  ivhich 
have  ri^istcd  the  preceding  cufHllation. 

The  "  parting  "  of  gold  ^ilvLr  is  of  rnnsidLr.iljli?  .nili(|uity. 

Thus  Stiabo  states  that  in  his  time  a  process  was  employed  for  re- 
fining and  purifying  gold  in  large  quantities  by  cementing  or  burning 
it  with  an  aluminous  earth,  which,  by  destroying  the  silver,  left  the 
gold  in  3  state  of  purity.  Pliny  shows  (hat  for  this  purpose  the  gold 
wa^  placed  on  the  fire  in  an  earthen  vessel  with  treble  its  weight  of 
s;ili:,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  again  esposed  to  the  fire  with  two 
p.irts  of  salt  and  one  of  argillaceous  rock,  which,  in  the  pretence  <£ 
moi  .turc,  effected  the  decomposition  of  the  salt;  by  this  DMafwilw 
silver  became  converted  into  chloride.  '  '■' 

The  methods  of  parting  can  be  classified  intt>  "dry,"  "l»et*'»M 
electrolytic  methods.  In  the  "  dry  "  methods  the  silver  is  convetteii 
into  sulphide  or  chloride,  the  gold  remaining  unaltered;  in  the 
"  wet  "  methods  the  silver  is  tjissqlvcd  by  nitric  acid  or  boiling 
sulphuric  acid;  and  in  the  clcctrolyric  processes  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  under  certain  current  densities  and  other  circum- 
stances silver  passes  from  an  anode  composed  of  a  gold-silver  alloy 
to  the  cathode  nmre  riailily  (luin  gold.  Of  the  dry  methods  only 
F,  B.  Miller's  chlorinr-  nos  is  of  any  importance,  this  method,  VM 
the  wet  proc<■^s  of  ntinin^  by  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  'dSi 
electrolytic  proccsj,  In  1     lUc  '.nly  ones  now  practised. 

The  eonvcriion  of  .'.i  r  In'  ,  the  sulphide  may  be  elTected  by 
heating  with  antimony  1:';.'  I  '  ,  1  '.b.-irFcand  sulphur,  pyrites,  or  with 
sulphur  alone.  The  i.i:  .:iv,  .,r  (Tt/st  -iii-d  F!ii^s,  nieiliod  was 
practised  up_  till  I846  at  the  Pr.  -di-  ii  1;  ir.t ;  ii  i .  rinlv  .Tiipliciblc  to 
alloys  coniaining  more  tli.m  S""-  '  f  i"!''-  Tl:i'  fn-iun  ri-nlts  in  the 
formation  of  a  gold-antimony  .Tllriy,  fr  im  which  ihe  aniimony  is 
rem'jM'J  liy  an  oxidizing  fusion  with  niti...  The  .sulphur  and 
litharj^e,  or  PJauntnsc):n:ied.  proci  v,j5  U'.td  to  c unci-ni r.ite  the 
gold  in  an  alloy  in  order  to  make  it  amenable  to  "  quariation,"  oc 
parting  with  nitric  acid.  Fusion  with  sulphur  was  used  for  the  nun 
purpose  as  the  Pfanrenschmied  proces*.  It  mt  entpk^vd  in  I79}; 
at  the  St  Petersburg  mint. 

The  conwrdon  o(  the  silver  into  the  chloiMe  ncv  effected  by 
means  of  ah— the  "  cementation  "prbcesa— or  odKr  dilorMes,  or 
bv  free  crhlorine — MEIIer'c  proceia.  The  first  process cota&tsesfenti- 
ally  in  heating  the  aHMP  widiMlt  and  brichdust;  the  Utter  absorbs 
the  chloride  formH^jraft0MtNa>>r<K'>^'ered  by  washiiu.  It  is  no 
longer  employed.  ifleiecoiH'pTCCessdcpendsupanthe^ct  that.if 
chlorine  be  led  into  the  molten  alloy,  the  base  metals  and  the  silver 
arc  converted  into  chlorides.  It  was  prop05ed  in  1838  by  Lewis 
Thompson,  but  it  was  onlj;  applied  commercially  after  Miller's  im- 
provements in  1867,  when  it  was  adopted  at  the  Sydney  mint.  Sir 
W.  C.  Roberts- Austen  introduced  it  at  the  London  mint;  and  it  has 
also  been  used  at  Pretoria.  It  isespeciallysuitable  to  gold  containing 
littl^  lilvef.uxl  Jbase  >qetal»r^«^ghjt^tc^gl^^^^ii^j^|^^^j^ 
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The  lepustion  ^  p^d  from  kUver  in  the  wet  wmy  may  be  cfTectecl 
by  nitric  acid,  culpharic  acid  or  by  a  nuxture  of  tntphuric  acid  and 
OfM  r(f is. 

Parting  by  nitric  add  is  of  conndenble  anti()uity,  betag  mentioned 
by  Alberta*  M*cnus  ([3tb  cent.).  Birincuccio  (1540)  and  AgricoU 
(1556).  It  is  now  rarely  practised,  although  in  •ome  refineries  both 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  wilphuric  acid  proceue*  are  combined,  the 
alloy  being  first  treated  with  nitric  acid.  It  used  to  be  called  "quar- 
tation  "  or  "  inquartation,"  fit>m  the  fact  that  the  alloy  best  suited 
for  the  operation  of  refinins  contained  3  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
The  operation  may  be  conoucted  in  vessels  of  glass  or  platinum,  and 
each  pound  of  granulated  metal  is  treated  with  apouno  and  a  quarter 
of  nitric  add  of  specific  gravity  I-33.  The  method  is  nmectmes 
employed  in  the  assay  of  gold. 

Kenning  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  usually  adopted  for 
separating  gotd  from  silver,  was  first  employed  on  the  large  scale  by 
d'Arcet  in  Paris  In  i8oa,  and  was  totroduced  into  the  Mint  refinery, 
London,  by  Mathiion  in  1829.  It  is  based  upon  the  facts  that  iwn- 
centnited  hot  sulphuric  add  converts  silver  uid  copper  into  soluble 
Bul))luites  without  attacking  the  goM,  the  diver  sulphate  bdng 
aubsequcntly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  copper  plates  with  the 
lormatioa  of  copper  sulphate.  It  i*  applicable  to  any  alloy,  and  is 
the  best  method  for  parting  gold  witb  the  »c^ion  of  the  electro- 
lytic method. 

The  process  embraces  four  operations;  (i)  the  preparation  of  an 
alloy  suitable  for  parting;  (2)  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid; 
(3)  the  treatment  of  the  rcsulue  for  gold;  (4)  the  beatment  of  the 
solution  for  nhrer. 

It  is  necessary  to  remove  as  completely  as  possible  any_  lead,  tin, 
bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic  and  telluriam,  impurities  which  imj^ir 
the  properties  of  gold  and  silver,  by  an  oiudizing  fusion,  cf.  with 
nitre.  Over  10%  of  copper  makes  the  parting  difficult;  conse- 
quently in  such  alloys  the  petirentage  of  copper  is  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  silver  free  from  copper,  or  else  the  copper  is  removed  by  a 
chemical  process.  Other  undesirable  impurities  are  the  platinum 
metals,  special  treatment  being  necc^ry  when  tbew  subrtance*  arc 

E resent.  The  alloy,  after  the  preliminary  refining,  is  granulated  by 
Elng  pouied,  while  molten,  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold  water  which  is 
kept  well  agitated. 

The  ado  treatment  is  generally  carried  out  in  cast  imn  pots; 
platinum  vessels  used  to  be  employed,  while  porcelain  vtucU  arc.  only 
used  lor  small  operations,  e.^.  lor  charges  of  190  to  235  oz.  as  at  Omt 
in  the  Harz.  The  pots,  which  are  usually  cyltndriciu  with  a  heni- 
npheiical  bottom,  may  hold  ai  much  as  13.000  to  16,000  oz.  of  alloy. 
Tbey  are  provided  with  lids,  made  either  m  lead  or  ol  wood  lined  with 
lead,  which  have  openings  to  serve  for  tht.'  introduction  of  the  alloy 
and  add,  and  a  vent  tube  to  lead  off  the  %'3pours  evolved  during  the 
operation.  The  bullion  with  about  Innce  its  weight  of  bulphuric  odd 
of  66*  B6  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and  the  whuie  gradually  heated. 
Since  the  action  is  sometimes  very  violent,  tspcciaUy  whrn  the 
bullion  is  treated  in  the  granula tea  form  (it  a  *iujdu.r  uLtjj  lliin 
plates  are  operated  upon),  it  is  found  expedient  to  add  the  acid  in 
several  portions.  The  healing  is  continued  Corf  to  la  hoursaccording 
to  the  amount  of  diver  present;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  known 
by  the  absence  of  any  hisdng.  Generally  the  reaction  mixture  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  tne  residue,  which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  conmsts  of  gold  together  with  copper,  lead  and  iron  sulphates, 
which  are  insoluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid;  nlver  sulphate  may 
also  separate  if  oresent  in  sufBcient  quantity  and  tlie  solution  oe 
suflidently  cootea.  The  solution  is  removed  by  ladles  or  by  siphons, 
and  the  residue  is  leached  out  with  boiling  water;  this  removes  the 
sulphates.  A  certain  amount  of  silverissiillpresentand, according 
to  M.  Pettenkofer,  it  is  imposuble  to  remove  all  the  silver  b]r  means 
of  sulphuric  add.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  reroovmg  the 
silver.  Fusion  witban  alkaline  bisulphate  converts  the  silver  Intot  he 
sulphate,  which  may  be  extracted  by  bmling  with  sulphuric  add  and 
tbu  with  water.  Another  process  consists  in  treating  a  mixture  of 
the  residue  with  one^iuarter  of  its  weight  of  calcined  sMlium  sulphate 
with  sulphuric  add,  the  reudue  being  finally  boiled  with  a  large 

Juantity  of  add.  Or  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  aqua  retia,  the  solution 
Itered  from  the  tnsoluUe  silver  chloride,  and  the  gold  precipitated 
by  ferrous  chloride.  , 

Tbe  silver  present  in  the  sdution  obtained  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
bmliog  is  recovered  by  a  variety  of  processes.  The  sc^ution  may  be 
directly  precipitated  with  copper,  the  copper  passing  into  solution 
as  copper  sulphate,  and  the  silver  separating  as  a  mud,  termed 
"  cement  diver."  Or  the  silver  sulphate  may  be  separated  from  the 
aolution  by  coofinf  and  dilution,  and  then  mixed  with  iron  clippngs, 
the  interaction  beinic  accompanied  with  a  condderable  evolution  of 
heat.  Or  Gutikow^  method  of  predpitating  the  metal  with  ferrous 
sulphate  may  be  employed. 

The  electrcdytic  iMutine  of  gold  and  diver  has  been  shown  to  be 
more  economical  and  free  Tram  the  objections — such  as  the  poisonous 
fumes— of  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  One  process  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  with  a  suitable  current  dendty,  il  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
diver  nitrate  be  electrolysed  between  an  auriferous  silver  anode  and  a 
diver  cathode,  the  diver  of  the  anode  is  dissolved  out  and  deposited 
at  thccatbode,  the  gold  remaining  at  the  anode.  The  diver  is  quite 
free  from  gold,  aitd  the  gold  after  bmling  witb  nitiic  add  baa  a  nnc- 
M«  of  over  999. 


Gold  is  left  in  the  anode  tilime  when  copper  or  diver  are  reCoetl  b« 
the  usual  processes,  but  if  the  gold  preponderate  in  tbe  anode  thut 
processes  are  inapplicable.    A  cyanide  bath,  a*  used  in  ehctnpUliat, 
would  dissolve  the  gold,  but  is  not  suitable  for  refining,  because  atber 
metals  (silver,  copper,  Stc.)  passing  with  gold  into  tbe  solutiniiw^H 
depodt  with  it.  Bock,  however,  in  1660  (Serf-  mn4  MHnssAmiKb 
Zeitmi,  iBSo,  p.  ft  I)  described  a  process  used  at  the  North  GetuMa 
Refinery  in  Hamburg  for  the  rennirw  of  gold  containing  pUtinum 
with  a  small  proportion  of  diver,  kaoor  bismuth,  and  a  suDsequeat 
patent  specification  (1896)  and  a  paper  by  Wohlwill  f  Zeili.  fp/fk- 
Irockem.,  1S98,  pp.  379,  401,  411)  nave  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  process.  The  electrolyte  is  ^>ld  chloride  (3-5-3  parts  of  pure  goU 
per  100  of  solution)  mixed  irith  from  3  to  6%  of  the  stnnwcst 
bydrochloTic  add  to  render  the  pAA  anodes  readily  soluble,  whidi 
they  are  not  in  the  neutral  chloride  solution.    The  bath  is  and  U 
65  to  70*  C.  (150*  to  158"  F.),and  if  free  chlorine  be  evolved,  wHA 
b  known  at  once  by  its  pungent  Mnetl,  the  temperature  is  raised,  as 
more  add  it  added,  to  promote  tbe  aolubility  of  the  gold.  The  batt 
is  used  iritb  a  current'denHtv  <tf  100  ampiies  per  sq.  ft.  at  i  vdt 
(or  higher),  «^th  electrodes  about  va  in.  apart.    In  this  pnoess  all 
the  anode  metals  pass  into  solution  except  iridium  and  other  n- 
fractory  metals  of  that  poup,  which  remain  as  metal^  and  dhnr, 
which  IS  converted  into  insoluble  chloride;  lead  and  l^nuitb  torn 
chloride  and  oxychlortde  respectively,  and  these  dissdve  unifl  tht 
bath  is  saturated  with  them,  and  then  predpitate  with  tbe  silvir  ia 
the  tank.    But  if  tbe  gold-strength  of  the  bath  be  maint^ncd,  only 
gold  is  depodted  at  the  cathode— in  a  loose  povnlery  condition  fnoi 
pure  sOlutioni,  but  in  t  nnooth  detachable  depo«t  from  impm 
liquors.    Under  good  conditions  the  gold  should  contain  99  98%  of 
tbe  pure  metal.    The  t»ntc  is  of  porcelain  or  glared  eanhenwan,  the 
dcfrtnxlei  for  impure  solutions  are  }  in,  apart  (or  more  with  pom 
solutions},  and  arc  on  the  multipit-  system,  anJ  the  potential  (liller> 
core  at  tlii:  t'  TniiinV.  of  the  bjlii  is  1  vnlt.    A  hi^n  current -Jen lity 
bcini;  eniploviil,  'IjC  luni-ovcr  of  goM  is  rarii'i — an  t-^scnlii!  factor 
of  Mirrts,  wIk-(i  ihe  1 'i-llini-s'i  of  ihc  metal  is  t.iktn  into  actount. 
Pli\in'i;n  ,iiul  |ij|laiiiiim  di^iolvol  from  tlie  arnxic  accumulate  in  the 
aoliiiiin,  ,niil  ate  remnvei!  at  inter^'als  of,  fniy,  a  tew  months  by 
cheinir.il  precipitation.     It  is  essential  that  the  bath  sfaouU  Mt 
contain  mere  than  5%  of  palladium,  or  vmo  of^^fa jjJMHtjjB 
deposit  with  the  gold.    The  slimes  are  treatcit^di|klMWBAIVHR 
separation  of  the  metals  contained  in  them.  ^NwwSr 

AuT  If  OR  I  TIES. — Standard  works  on  the  metallurgy  of  Mid  mftl 
treatises  of  T.  Kirkc  Rose  and  of  M.  Eisder.  Tbe  cyamde  praeWt 
is  especially  treated  by  M.  Eissler,  Cjonide  Prouts  for  Iht  ExiaitUa 
of  Gold,  which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  Witwatcnniil 
methods;  Alfred  James,  Cyanidt  Practice-.  H.  Forbes  Julian  «H 
Edgar  Smart,  Cyanidini  Geld  and  Siher  Ores.  Gold  mining  istKUid 
by  Henry  Louis,  A  Handbook  of  Geld  Uillinti  C.  G.  WanuonI  Lot^i 
GM  UihiHt;  T.  A.  Rickanl.  Slamb  UaitHt  tf  Cold  Orts.  GM 
dredging  Is  treated  by  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge  In  Gotd  Dredpnt,  and 
hydraulic  mining  is  discussed  the  same  author  in  his  Hydranlit 
Mining.  For  Dperarimu  in  special  districts  see  J,  M.  Maclarcn.fToW 
U-)"H):  }.  U-  Cutle,  CM  Utnrs  of  the  World-  .Africa:  F.  H.  Hatch 
anil  J.  A.  ChiXnvn.GotdMintiofthe  Ratii:  S.  j.  Truscoil.WiftraKri- 
Ta<:d  Cflifirldi  Bantel  and  Mintng  Practice;  Australasia:  D.  Clark, 
Aii',:r.i'.iiiK  Siinini  and  Melallurry;  Karl  Schmeisser,  Goldfiflds  ef 
Au'-'-iLiii^:  .\  C.  rJi,iT-t.-'nn,  f7f.W  M-.'.i'-.f  .-.'ui  hf-.IHni  in  H'f.Vm 
Au:.!!^!:^,  liHlj.i.       II.  I!,itcli,  The  K.r>-  (:•'.!■  f 

GOLD  AKD  SILVER  THREAD.  Under  thfs  bcaduig  hhh 
general  account  may  be  given  of  gold  and  diver  strips,  throds 
and  gimp  used  in  connexion  with  varieties  of  weaving,  embrmdoy 
and  twisting  and  plaiting  or  lace  work.  To  this  day,  in  many 
oriental  centres  where  it  scemc  thai  early  traditions  of  tbe 
knowledge  aad  the  use  of  fabrics  wholly  or  partly  woven,  oma- 
mented,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  have  been  maio- 
Uined,  the  passion  for  such  brilliant  and  costly  textiles  b  still 
strong  and  prevalent.  One  of  the  earliest  mcntioiu  of  the  tise 
of  gold  in  a  woven  fabric  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  epbod 
made  for  Aaron  (Exod.  xxxix.  t,  3),  "  And  he  made  the  ^ihod 
of  gold,  blue,  and  puipte,  and  scarlet,  and  flue  twined  linen. 
And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  uid  cut  it  into  wires 
(strips),  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  aod  in  the 
scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work."  This  is 
suggestive  of  early  Syrian  or  Anbic  in-darning  or  weaving  with 
gold  strips  or  tinsel.  In  both  the  Iliad  and  the  OdysKjf  aUuiioB 
is  frequently  made  to  inwoven  and  embroidered  giddcD  textiles. 
Assyrian  sculpture  |jves  an  daborsidy  deigned  oraamenl  upon 
tbe  robe  of  King  Aasur-na^-pal  (8S4  B.C.)  which  was  probaUy 
an  interweaving  of  gold  and  colotned  threads,  and  testifies 
to  the  consummate  skill  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  wikm 
at  that  date.  From  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  wcaws  tbe 
conquering  Peistuu  of  the  time  of  Darius  derived  (bear  cetebrity 
u  wcKveis  ud  users  of  ^Jeodid  suifis.  Herodotui  describes 
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the  condA  givca  Amatia  ld«g  of  Enrpt  to  the  UiMra  irf 
LiodiisandbowitwMinwovciiOranbroidmdwilhgoM.  Darius, 

*r  arc  told,  wore  a  war  mantle  on  which  were  figured  (probably 
inwoven)  two  golden  hawks  as  il  pecking  at  each  oihcr.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  it  said  to  have  found  Euiera  kinss  and  princes 
arrayed  in  robes  of  |oU  and  paiple.  More  than  two  Iniodied 
yem  later  than  Aleunder  the  Great  was  the  king  of  Pergamos 
(the  third  bearing  the  name  Atlalus)  who  gave  much  attention 
to  irorking  in  metals  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having 
invented  weaving  with  goM,  hence  the  historic  Attalic  ctoths. 
There  are  several  references  in  Roman  mitinp  to  costumes 
and  stuffs  woven  and  embroidered  with  gold  threads  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  thryso-phryiium  and  the  Roman  auri-phrygiMM 
are  evidences  not  only  of  Roman  work  with  gold  threads  but 
abo  of  it)  iitddMedncss  to  Phrygbn  sources.  The  famous 
tunics  of  Agripplna  and  those  of  Heliogabalua  are  said  to  have 
been  oi  tissues  made  entirely  with  gold  threads,  whereas  the 
nrfies  which  Marcus  Aurelius  found  in  the  treasury  of  Hadrian, 
as  well  as  the  costumes  sold  at  the  dupersol  of  the  wardrobe 
of  Commodus,  were  different  in  character,  being  of  fine  linen 
and  poaaibly  even  of  silken  atulfs  inwoven  or  embroidered  with 
said  threads.  The  same  description  b  perhaps  correct  of  the 
reputedly  splendid  hangings  with  which  King  Dagobert  decorated 
the  early  medieval  oratory  of  St  Denis.  Reference  to  these 
and  many  such  stuffs  Is  made  by  the  respectively  contemporary 
or  ^most  contemporary  miters;  and  a  very  full  and  interesting 
work  by  Monsieur  Francisquc  Michel  (l^iris,  iSji)  is  still  a 
standard  book  for  consultation  in  rtspea  of  the  history  of  silk, 
fold  and  silver  siufb. 

From  indications  such  as  these,  as  well  as  tboae  of  later  date, 
«ie  sees  broadly  that  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidcinig  srith 
gold  and  silver  threads  passed  from  one  great  city  to  another, 
travelling  as  a  rule  weuward.  Babylon,  Tarsus,  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Constantinople, 
Venice  and  southern  Spain  appear  successively  in  the  process 
of  time  as  famoos  centres  of  iheic  moch-priicd  manufacliuet. 
During  the  middle  ages  European  royal  personages  and  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  used  doth  and  tisaues  of  gold  and  silver 
for  their  state  and  ceremonial  robes,  as  well  as  for  costly  hangings 
and  decoration:  and  various  names— «ic)atoun,  tartarium, 
naques  or  nac,  buiddua  or  baldachin  (Bagdad)  and  tissue — were 
ap^ied  to  tcxlilea  in  the  making  of  which  gokl  threads  were 
almost  always  introduced  in  combination  with  others.  The 
ihin  flimsy  paper  known  as  tissue  paper  is  so  called  because  it 
originally  was  [daced  between  the  folds  oT  gold  "  tissue  "  (or 
.weaving)  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  from  fraying  each 
other.  Under  the  artida  dealing  with  carpets,  embroidery, 
lace  and  tapestry  will  be  found  notices  of  the  occasional  use  in 
such  productions  of  gold  and  silver  threads.  Of  early  dale  In 
the  history  of  European  weaving  are  rich  stuBs  produced  in 
Southern  Spain  by  Moors,  as  well  as  by  Saracenic  and  Byiantine 
weavers  at  Palermo  and  Constanlino[de  In  the  isth  century, 
b  which  metallic  threads  were  freely  used.  Equally  esteemed 
at  about  the  same  period  were  corresponding  stuffs  made  in 
Cyprus,  whilst  for  centuries  later  the  merchants  in  such  fabrics 
eagerly  sought  for  and  traded  in  Cyprus  gold  and  silver  threads. 
Later  the  actual  manufacture  of  them  was  not  confined  to  Cyprus, 
but  was  also  carried  on  by'  Italian  thread  and  trimming  makers 
fram  the  14th  century  onwards.  For  the  most  part  the  gold 
threads  referred  to  were  of  silver  gilt.  In  rare  instances  of 
a>iddlc-ace  Moorish  or  Arabian  fabrics  the  gold  thmds  are 
made  with  strips  of  parchment  or  paper  gilt  and  still  rarer  are 
instances  of  the  use  of  real  gold  wire. 

In  India  the  preparation  of  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  threads 
is  an  ancient  and  important  ait.  The  "  gold  wire  "  of  the 
manufacturer  baa  been  and  is  as  »  rule  silver  wire  gilt,  the  silver 
wire  being,  of  course,  composed  of  pure  silver.  The  wire  is 
drawn  by  means  of  simple  draw-plates,  with  rude  and  simple 
appliances,  from  rounded  bars  of  silver,  or  gold-plated  silver,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  wire  b  Battened  into  strip,  tinsel 
or  ribbon-lake  fotn,  by  passing  fourteen  or  fifteen  strands 
iinultaneouily,  over  a  fine,  smooth,  round-topped  anvil  and 


beating  each  as  ft  passes  with  a  heavy  hammw  having  a  slitfilly 
convex  surface.   Such  strips  or  tinsel  of  wire  so  flattened  arc 

woven  into  Indian  mmW,  tissue  or  doth  of  gold,  the  web  or  warp 
being  composed  entirely  of  golden  strips,  and  ruptri,  similar  tissue 
of  silver.  Other  gold  and  silver  threads  suiuUe  for  use  in 
embroidery,  piUow  and  nccdlcp^nt  lace  making,  &c.,  consist  of 
fine  strips  Of  flattened  wire  wound  round  cores  of  orange  (in  the 
case  of  silver,  white)  silk  thread  so  as  to  completely  cover  them. 
Wires  flaitened  or  partially  flattened  are  also  twbted  into 
exceedingly  fine  spirals  and  much  used  for  heavy  embroideries. 
Spangles  for  embroideries,  &c,  are  made  from  spirals  of  compara- 
tively stout  wire,  cutting  them  down  ring  by  ring,  laying  each 
C-like  ring  00  an  anvil,  and  by  a  smart  Uow  with  a  hammtir 
flaltcning  it  out  into  a  thin  round  disk  with  a  slil  catending 
from  the  centre  to  one  edge.  The  demand  for  many  kinds  of 
kNun-woven  and  embroidmd  gidd  and  silver  work  ui  India  u 
immense,  arid  the  variety  of  textiles  so  ornamented  b  also  very 
great,  chief  amongst  which  are  the  golden  or  silvery  tinsel 
fabrics  known  as  kincobs. 

Amongst  Western  communities  the  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  embrofaMes  and  braid  lace  now  exists  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  naval,  military  and  other  uniforms,  masonic  insignia, 
court  c(»tumes,  public  and  private  liveries,  ecclesiastical  robes 
and  draperies,  theatrical  dresses,  &c. 

The  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  gold  thread  for  the 
woven  braid  lace  or  ribbon  trade  varies,  but  in  all  cases  the 
proportion  of  gold  b  exceedingly  small  An  wdinary  gold  braid 
wire  u  drawn  from  a  bar  containing  go  parts  of  silver  and  7 
of  copper,  and  plated  with  5  <A  gold.  On  an  average  each  ounce 
troy  of  a  bar  so  plated  u  drawn  into  ijoo  yds.  of  wire;  and  there- 
fore about  16  grains  of  gold  cover  t  n.  of  wire.         (A.  S.  C.) 

OOLDAST  AB  HAIMINSFELD.  MELCHIOR  (1576-1635), 
Swiss  writer,  an  industrious  though  uncritical  collector  of 
documents  relating  to  the  medieval  history  and  Constitution  of 
Germany,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January  1 576  (some  say  1 578), 
of  poor  Protestant  parenU,  near  Bbchofszell,  in  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Thurgau.  Hb  university  career,  first  at  Ingobudt  (1585- 
15S6),  then  at  Altdorf  near  Nuremberg  (1 597-1598),  wascut  short 
by  bb  poverty,  from  which  he  suffered  all  hb  life,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  his  wanderings.  In  1598  he  found  a  rich 
protector  in  the  person  of  Bartholomacus  Schobinger,  of  St 
Gall,  by  whose  liberality  be  was  enabkd  to  study  at  St  Gall 
(where  he  first  became  interested  in  medieval  documents,  which 
abound  in  the  conventual  library)  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland. 
Before  his  patron's  death  (1604)  he  became  (1603)  secretary  to 
Henry,  duke  Of  Bouillon,  with  whom  he  went  to  Heidelbent  and 
Frankfort.  But  in  1604  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Baron  von 
Hohensas,  then  the  possessor  of  the  precious  MS.  volume  of  old 
German  poems,  returned  from  Paris  to  Heidelberg  In  iSSS,  and, 
partially  publbhed  by  Goldast,  Soon  he  was  back  in  Switieriand, 
and  by  1606  in  Frankfort,  earm'ng  hb  living  by  preparing  and 
correcting  books  for  the  press.  In  idii*  he  was  appoinled 
councillor  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  in  1615  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg  at  BUckeburg.  In  i(ti\ 
he  was  forced  by  the  war  to  retire  to  Bremen;  there  in  1615  he 
deposited  hb  library  in  that  of  the  town  (his  books  were  bought 
by  the  town  in  1646,  but  many  of  hb  MSS.  passed  to  Queen 
Chrbtinaof  Sweden,  and  hence  are  now  in  the  Vatican  library), 
be  himself  returning  to  Frankfort.  In  1617  he  became  councillor 
to  the  emperor  and  to  the  arcbbishop.elecior  of  Treves,  and  in 
1633  passed  to  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
He  died  at  Giessen  early  in  1635. 

Hb  immense  industry  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  hb  biographer, 
Senckenburgj  gives  a  list  of  6;  works  publbhed  or  written  by 
him,  some  extending  to  several  substantial  volumes.  Among  the 
more  important  are  hb  ParaentHcorum  tttrrum  pars  i.  (1604), 
which  contained  the  old  German  tales  of  Kunif  Tyrci  won  SckMtn, 
the  Winsbeki  and  the  Wimbekin;  Sunicarum  rernm  icripiora 
(Frankfort,  1605,  new  edition,  1717);  RcrUm  AlamanHkariim 
uripicru  (Frankfort,  1606,  new  edition  by  Senckenburg,  1730); 
CmaittitMia  imptriok*  (Fnakfwt,  1607-1613,  4  vob.);  ifm- 
orcAis  $.  JbMni  iMferU  (Hanover  and  Frankfort,  1611-1614, 
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,lf  rrs»i  fi'-kt'iuitSf  juribm  (Frankfort, 
^l  liiniitk,  i7i->).    lie  alM) edited  De  Tliou's 
drill  UillilhtUI  I'irckhcimcr's  works  (1610). 
■1  li-iirr!i  aildrttocd  to  him  by  his  leanicd 
<l. 

K,  [jrifivil  tfi  tiN  17JO  H-ort.  Sec  al»  R.  von 
.  ti-rmaNiKAi-R  PhdMotxe  (Muniih,  1870). 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

lliL'  art  ot  ^(Ihcating  is  of  great  antiquiiy, 
Udmcr;  and  Pliny  (.V.//.  jj.  iij)  Mates 
as  extendi'd  10  7,;o  fe.ivcs,  onch  1t.-:if  being 
i  in.)  sfiuarc;  such  a  leaf  is  thtvc  limes 
ary  leaf  gnid  h(  tho  present  lime.  In  all 
riginated  among  the  Eaitorn  nations,  where 
and  thv  U!«  of  fK>l'I  ornaments  have  been 
:icri!.(ics  from  the  most  remote  periods. 
)y  cases  spccimi-ns  of  original  l^af-giJding 
the  gold  !s  50  thin  that  it  resembles  modern 
minimum  thickness  to  which  gold  can  be 
1  nith  certainly.  According  10  Mrrsenne 
ead  out  over  105  sq.  ft,;  Reaumur  (1711) 
;  other  values  ate  iSg  W].  ft.  and  joo  sq.  ft. 
vatly  diminished  by  the  pmence  of  other 
minute  quaiiiily.  In  practice  the  average 
w  hich  the  gold  is  reduced  is  not  ncariy  so 
inijile  quoted  above.  A  "book  of  gold" 
mi.istirinR  each  in.,  equal  to  an  area  of 
MeiKhs  from  4  lo  j  gruns. 
w  K»iUllieat  <T  is  variouiity  alloyed,  according 
\  \'\w  g<>U  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
.■.!\iie(i  to  ihin  lea\'e$.  This,  however,  Is 
>  utc  (or  or(Iiiiar>-  purposes  is  undesirable 
i;et  lost.  It  alio  a'lheres  on  one  part  of  a 
r,  ihii*  cau-in;;  a  wjsie  of  labour  by  the 
fur  work  e^pose■l  to  the  weather  it  is 
'.  1*  mote  (lurabli.-,  and  docs  not  tarnish  or 
■'vioriial  gilding  on  many  public  buildings, 
1-iliii  Kensington  Gardens,  London,  is  done 
ii<!ltiwinR  i$  a  list  of  the  principal  classes  of 
'■liiiaiily  prepared  by  British  beaters,  with 
1»\  |M-r  til.  they  contain. 


TroiKiri  i.in 
.,((,,.1.1. 

Pt'i]  )orlion 
of  Sliver. 

Proportion 
of  Copper. 

ilT.iin*. 

Crsini. 

Grains. 

iV-  4'k) 

JO-34 

Ifi 

.|^'> 

13 

13 

4J4 

-*4 

11 

.H" 

J'> 

10 

71 

go 

,1.1 

Mil 

IO.S 

I't 

1  .  L'.iii.;  i.  Hi  TIk-  riiIJ.  Irvine  Ijcen 

'1  i.-l-'iir  '!■  -iriil.  is  ineliiil  in  a  crucible  at  a 
111  1 .  iin  1  s-.iry  ti'  riif  il,  as  its  nialle- 

,  .II,.  r'l  .1  trvaliT  hwil;  ludden  cooling 
II  \>-  illi  .>X>.\\i\ .  ^iilil  diffiTing  in  thU  mpcct 
li  1^  ili  'ii  I  .^-i  iiit<i .in  inK'ji.  and  Rattened, 
|..in  ..I  |-i«i'iliil  ■ii.--iih  .iLfl  roller*,  into  a 
.iti.l  i<<  II.  in  l>nflh  tu  Thi-  ux.  After  being 
'.  .i>i.l  ■  lit  ilit'>  I'ii  i  'A  .il">ul  E"-  e.ich.  ur 
'1 1. 1.|  l»  iHi  ■  II I  til'  li.tvi--.  iif  A  "  ruich."  which 

I  t}  <>■  -'i|ii.irf.  <-jnt.iiii:n-.;  .'tlH..ut  lUo  leaves  (if 
lit'  iiiii  \>'M<.m  u.is  >J'«  -J  l.,r  iliik  |>urpu:,c.  and 

ii.L.itid  1:1  i!.i'  ]>r-.;Mi ti.,11  'A  .iNjul  one  of 
)  I  >- .  iit<  h    I  -  .i!<~[i  ^  1  (..r  -iboul  »o  minutes 

h'-i  Ii  k'I  II-!-  I'V  tlx-  ■  l.i  ti'.ity  o(  ihv  skin, 

.it  i.iiiiic.  i'v  »!  ■>  M  till'  uitl'l  il  !(irend  to  the 

II  |..ii  I'  tb' 11  r'.1...ii  I. III.  jn't  i-ui  into  four 
11  il..'  ..liii   .  I  I     0       r."  4i  in.  ^uarc  aihl 

■■■I'  ?.■■!  ,  ■■  !ii'  Il  li  IXC  bfcn  worn  nul 

III'-  -li'j'lir  reniiLfpi  nhoiit 
I-  ii-,i-  ■  r,     \--  ihv  Kfid  will 
'.i;  ^ti  111'  r  rlif  Ur,;tr  luwi 
I  i>  lliJt  the  nuri^iiij  III 


v\  I 


it,--  (ricci 


l.irgrr  IcavN  come  out  of  the  cdtes  in  a  atate  of  du>C.  Tliit  all<na 
lime  for  the  inuller  k'jves  10  ruach  the  full  lite  of  the  thgtk-r.  thiu 
producing  a  general  evenness  of  iiie  in  the  leave*.  Each  leaf  aeaia 
cut  into  four  pieces,  and  placed  between  the  kave*  of  a  "  mould,' 
cntnposed  of  alxiut  950  of  the  finest  gold-beaters'  ikins.  5  in.  iqiuti 
and  1  in.  thkk,  the  contents  of  one  shoder  filling  three  moul^ 
The  material  has  now  reached  the  last  and  most  difftculi  suge  of  the 
process;  and  on  the  ftneneu  of  the  ikin  and  iudemcnt  of  the  aork* 
man  the  perfection  and  thinness  of  the  loaf  of^gold  dopcnd.  During 
the  first  hour  the  hammer  is  allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  the temra 
of  the  mould.  This  cau^s  Raping  cracks  upon  the  edge*  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  wliich  readily  coalesce  and  unite  without  leavinf 
any  trace  of  the  union  after  being  beaten  ui^in.  At  the  second  hour, 
when  the  gold  is  ^buui  the  I50,oooih  part  of  ^o  inch  in  thickncw,  it 
for  the  first  lime  p<  rniiis  the  transmission  of  the  rayi  of  light.  Pore 
gold,  or  gold  but  slightly  ;illi->yod.  transmits  green  rays;  gold  hiibljr 
alloyed  with  silvi.T  ir.-insinu:  pale  violet  rays.  The  mould  mjuiies 
in  all  about  four  hujrz>'  U-jting  with  a  7-lb  hamnicr.  when  ihc 
ordinary  thinness  for  the  ^u\(\  Icjf  of  commerce  will  be  reached.  A 
sinile  ounce  of  |;otd  »iU,it  tlii?  st.igc  U'  cMcmled  to  75X4X4 
leaves,  which  will  trim  to  squares  of  about  3I  m.  each.  Thcinishcd 
leaf  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mould,  «nd  she  rough  edges  are  trumml 
off  by  slips  of  the  raton  fixed  im  fU^IUL  grooves  ulan  instniaent 
called  a  waggon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a  ledthem  cushion.  Tk 
Ii-a^-es  thus  prepared  are  placed  into  "  books  "  capaUe  of  hoMbg 
2$  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  rrd  edtic  to 
prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  tfie  paper.  f)entist  gold  is  gold  InI 
i-.irricd  no  fanher  than  the  cutch  stage,  and  should  be  perfectly  puR 
gold. 

By  the  above  process  also  silver  is  beaten,  but  not  so  thin,  the 
inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  rendering  it  commercially  desiraUeta 
bestow  so  much  labour  upon  it.  Copper,  tin,  lincpaludiani,  Ibm^ 
cadmium,  platinum  and  aluminium  can  be  beaten  into  tbia  kavfi, 
but  not  to  the  same  <»tcnt  as  gold  or  silver. 

The  fine  membrane  called  goldbeater's  skta.  used  for  makisg 
up  the  sbodcr  and  mould,  is  the  outer  coat  of  the  caecum  or  Uiod 
gut  of  the  ox.  It  is  stripped  oft  in  lengths  about  25  or  30 
and  freed  from  fat  by  dipping  in  a  wlution  of  caustic  alkali  *b4 
scraping  with  a  blunt  linife.  It  is  afterwards  stretched  on  1 
frame;  two  membranes  are  glued  together,  treated  with  t 
solution  of  aromatic  substances  or  camphor  in  iaingUv,  aad 
subsequently  coaled  with  white  of  egg.  Finally  tfiejr  are  cut 
into  square  of  5  or  $\  in.;  and  to  make  up  a  mould  of  qjo  picGM 
the  gut  of  about  jSo  oxen  is  required,  about  i\  skins  bdiq  |Pt 
from  each  animal.  A  skin  will  endure  about  too  beatinglh 
the  mould,  after  w  hich  il  is  bt  for  use  in  the  shodcr  alone 

Thcdr>'ncst  of  the  cutch,  shoder  and  mould  is  a  matter  of  mruw 
delicacy.  They  nouirc  to  be  hot-pressed  every  time  they  are  itifd. 
although  they  may  be  used  daily,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  tbtr 
acquire  from  the-  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty  wnlber. 
when  they  acquire  so  little  moisture  ttiat  a  difficulty  arises  from  ibcir 
ovi-r.  dry  nest,  whereby  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  1*  diminisM,  nA 
it  ^ftread*  very  slow  ly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  contrary,  S  ibt 
cutch  or  shodcr  be  damp,  the  gold  will  become  pierced  with  innumer- 
able micr<>bCopic  holes;  and  in  the  moulds  in  its  more  atienuaitd 
^tdte  it  will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This  coadiiiu* 
is  more  readily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in  fine  goM.  It  <t 
necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mould  should  be  rubbed  over  with 
calcined  gypsum  each  time  the  mould  may  be  used,  in  order  10  m 
vent  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  tbe  lUThce  of  the  ekia  In  beiiiit 

GOLDBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prussian  {Mwiaced 
Silesia,'  14  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Uegnitl,  on  the  Katzbach,  aa 
affluent  of  the  Oder.  Pop.  (1Q05)  6S04,  The  principal  buildiiip 
arc  an  old  church  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  ceniuty. 
the  Schwabc-Pnesemuth  Institution,  completed  in  1S76,  fee  the 
board  and  education  of  orphans,  and  the  classical  scboel  « 
gymna.sium  (founded  in  I5i4by  Duke  Frederick  II.  of  Liegniti), 
which  in  the  17th  century  enjoyed  great  proqierity,  and  Dumfamd 
Wallcnstein  among  its  pupils.  Tbe  chief  manutacturci  air 
woollen  cloth,  flannel,  gloves,  stockings,  leather  and  beer,  aai 
there  is  a  conbitlcrable  trade  in  com  and  fruit.  Goldbef 
owRt  its  origin  and  name  to  a  ffAA  mine  in  the  neighbourbood. 
which,  however,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  since  the  tine  cf 
the  Hu»ite  wars.  The  town  olnained  civic  rights  in  uii.  It 
sufCeied  heavily  from  the  Tatars  in  i>4>i  from  the  plague  in  1534, 
from  the  Hussites  in  14;^,  and  from  the  Saxon,  Imperial  ud 
S\\c'ii>h  forces  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  On  tbe  J7th«l 
May  1S13  a  battle  took  place  near  it  between  tbo  Freocbaodtfee 

■  i\.Mh--  fi.  h  al-'j  the  name  of  a  small  town  in  the  gwad-Jodtf 

Mec  kU  nbut^-Sc  hwerin. 
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Rossians;  uid  on  the  13rd  srul  tbe  i7tti  of  August  of  the  umc 

ycu  fights  between  the  allies  and  the  French. 

Sec  Stunn.  CeuhidiU  dtr  Sladt  GoUbtrg  in  Seklttim  (1887). 

OOLO  COAfr,  that  portion  of  the  Guinea  CoaM  (West  Africa) 
arldch  extends  frotn  Assini  upon  the  west  to  the  river  Volta  00 
the  east.  It  derives  Us  name  from  the  quantities  of  grains  of 
gold  miaed  with  the  sand  of  the  rivers  traversiog  the  district. 
The  term  Gold  Coast  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  British 
Gold  Coast  colony.  This  extends  from  3°  7'  W.  to  1'  14'  E.,  the 
length  of  the  coast-line  being  about  370  m.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
tbelvory  Coast  colony  (French),  E.  by  Togtdand  (German).  On 
the  north  the  British  possessions,  including  Ashanti  (q.9.)  and  the 
Nonhem  Territories,  extend  to  tiic  i  ith  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  Ironiier  separating  the  colony  from  Ashanti  (fixed  by  order 


in  omncit,  aand  of  October  igo6)  a  in  general  130  m.  from  the 
coui,  but  in  the  central  portion  of  llie  colony  the  southern  limits 
of  Ashanti  project  wedgc-like  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ofin 
iml  Prah,  which  point  is  but  60  m.  from  the  sea  at  Cape  Coast. 
The  combined  are%of  the  GoM  Gout,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Ttiritories,  is  about  8o,oo»  sq.  m.,  with  a  total  population 
oKdally  estimated  in  190S  at  1,700,000;  the  Gold  Coast  colony 
ilont  has  an  area  of  14,100  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  over  a 
BiiUiaD,  ol  whom  about  aooo  are  Europeans. 

Piyikal  fralurtt. — Though  the  lagoons  common  to  the  West 
Mrican  coast  nre  found  boin  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities 
of  tite  colony  (Aaiini  in  the  west  and  Kwitia  in  the  east)  the  greater 
»(t  of  the  coasi-line  is  of  a  different  character.  Cape  Three  Points 
(4*14' 10'  N.  i'V4S*  W.)  juts  boldly  into  the  sea,  forminc  the  most 
mtMrly  point  of  the  colony.  Thence  the  coast  tiendi  E.  5y  N.,  and 
it  but  ilichtly  indented.  The  usually  tow  undy  beach  is.  howcvxr. 
diversified  by  bold,  raclcy  headlands.  The  ftal  belt  of  country  doe* 
not  extend  inland  any  considmble  distance,  the  spurs  of  the  great 
pltmu  which  forms  the  major  pan  of  West  Africa  advancing  in  the 
(*W,  in  the  Akwapim  district,  near  to  the  costt.  Here  the  hills  reach 
M  ^litude  o(  over  aoeo  ft.  Out  of  the  lc\-el  plain  rbe  many  isolated 
pnbi  gmtally  pi  conical  formatieo.   NnnMroui  rivna  descend 
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from  the  hills,  but  bars  of  sand  block  their  mouths,  and  tbe  Gold 
Coast  posiesws  no  harbour*.  Great  Atlantic  roller*  break  unceas- 
ingly upon  the  ahoK.  Tbe  chief  ri««rs  are  the  Volia  ((.*.),'  ihe 
Anfeobn  and  tlie  Pnh.  Tha  Ankobn  or  Snake  river  traverse* 
aurilcnNU  country,  and  icadwa  the  sea  some  ao  m.  west  a(  Cape 
Three  PoCnl*.  It  baa  a  G0urB«-of  about  iso  m.,  and  is  navigable  in 
■team  bunches  for  about  to  m.  The  Prah  ("  Butum  Prah,''*acied 
riwr)  it  reiarded  a*  a  fetish  stream  bv  the  Fanti  and  Ashanti.  One 
of  its  sub-iributarie*  has  it*  rise  near  Kumasi.  The  Prah  rises  In  iba 
N.C.  of  the  colony  and  llow*  S.VV.  Some  60  m.  fnim  its  mouth  it  ii 
joined  by  the  Olin.  which  comes  from  the  north-west.  The  united 
stream  fk>wsS.«ad  reaches  the  sea  in  i*35'W.  As  a  waterway  the 
river,  tsAich  has  a  coune  of  400  m.,  is  almost  useless,  awins  (o  the 
many  cataract*  in  its  course.  Another  river  a  the  Tano,  which  for 
Hjme  distance  in  its  lower  course  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
colony  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 

CfwiCocy.— Cretaceous  rocks  occur  at  intervals  along  the  coast  belt, 
but  arc  mostly  hidden  under  an  extensive  dcvclopmrnl  of  superficial 
deposits.  Basalt  occun  at  Axim.  Inland  is  a  broad  belt  of  sand- 
stone and  marl  with  an  occasional  band  of  auriferous  conglom crate. 
Iiest  known  and  nuNt  extensively  worked  for  gold  in  the  XVasaw 
district.  Though  the  conglomerates  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
"  Banket  "  of  South  Africa  they  aiv  most  probably  erf  more  recent 
date.  TIte  alluvial  silt*  and  gravels  also  carry  gold. 

Climalt. — ^The  climate  on  the  coast  is  hot,  moist  and  unhealthy, 
especially  for  Europeans.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  in  the 
coast  towns  is  78'  to  80'  F.  Fevers  and  dysentery  arc  the  disease* 
most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  European.  The  native  inhabitants, 
although  they  enjoy  tolerable  health  and  live  to  an  average  age,  are 
subject  in  the  rainy  season  to  numerous  chest  complaints.  There  are 
(wo  wet  seasons.  From  April  to  August  ate  the  greater  tains,  whilst 
in  October  and  November  occur  the  "  smalls  '  or  second  rains. 
Fnm  the  end  of  December  to  March  the  dry  harmattan  wind  blows 
from  the  Sahara.  In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  ol  the  tea- 
bmeie  frdm  the  south-west  Ihe  western  portion  of  the  ctdony,  up  to 
tbe  moutb  of  the  Sebum  river  (a  small  stream  to  the  west  of^Accra), 
is  called  thewindward  district,  the  eastward  portion  being  known 
as  the  leeward.  The  rainfall  at  Accra,  in  the  leeward  district, 
averages  37  in.  in  the  year,  but  at  places  in  the  windward  district  is 
.ratKh  greater,  averaging  79  in.  at  Axim. 

Fhra.—'Tht  greater  part  (probably  three-fourths)  of  the  colony  is 
oovered  with  primeval  forest.  Here  the  vegetation  is  so  luKunant' 
that  for  great  distance*  the  sky  is  shut  out  from  view.  As  a  lesult  of 
the  struggle  to  reach  the  sunlight  the  forest  growth*  are  almost 
entirely  vertical.  The  chief  trees  are  silk  cottons,  especially  the 
bombax,  and  gigantic  hard-wood  ttvcs,  such  as  the  African  roah<»any, 
ebony,  odura  arKLcamwood.  The  bombax  rises  for  over  100  It.,  a 
straight  column-Kke  shaft,  35  to  30  ft.  in  circumference,  and  then 
throws  out  horicontally  a  Urge  number  of  branches.  The  lo«-est 
growth  in  the  forest  consists  of  lerns  and  herbaceous  plants.  Of 
the  ferns  soinr-  arc  climbers  reaching  30  to  40  ft.  up  the  stems  of  the 
trci-i  ilii  v  I'lii  ■Mru',  I'lmi,  ring  plants  are  comparatively  rare;  they 
i.K  l  i.l.  L.f.  fiiiU  ,iri.!  1  I  L.iutilul  white  lily.  The  "bush  "  or  inter- 
ni'  li  ih  v'"'''''1'  I  II  J  T.|)  of  smaller  trees,  the  rubber  vine  and 
other  irii[iT.,  -'TIM-  .1-,  it.ick  as  hawsers,  bamboos  and  sensitive 
mir'!  ''.-!,  ,inil  ii  1-  .1  111  111  from  30  to  60  ft.  The  creepers  are  found 
noi  .inlv  ill  till,  lir-h,  biii  i>!i  [he  ground  and  hanging  from  the  branches 
of  tli'.-  lii,;ho-t  rm  ~.  \Vi  -1  of  the  Prah  the  forest  comes  down  to  the 
eit.ii'  111  till:  .■\il,iiiiic.  I„r  i  of  that  river  the  coast  land  .is  covered 
wi;h  Implies  ,s  ft.  M?h,  occasional  brgc  trees  and  groves  of 

oil  palms.  SuU  (  it'!i.  r  <  ,st,  by  Accra,  are  numerous  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  aii<  I  ly  west  of  the  lower  Volla  forests  ol  oil 

palms  and  gr.i  ih  fan  palms.  Behind  all  these  eastern 

regions  it  a  bck  i>i  cm  1  test  country  before  the  denser  forest  is 
reached.  In  the  north-east  arc  stretches  of  orchard-like  country 
with  wild  idum,  shea-butter  and  kola  trees,  baobabs,  dwarf  date 
and  fan  palms.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  plants  grow  wild.  At  the 
mouths  of  the  riven  and  along  the  lagoons  the  mangrove  is  tbc 
characteristic  tree.  There  are  numerous  coco-nut  palms  along  tbe 
coast.  The  fruit  trees  and  plants  also  include  the  orange,  pineapple, 
mango,  papaw,  banana  and  avocado  or  alligator  pear. 

Fauna. — The  fauna  includes  leopards,  panthers,  hyenas.  Potto 
lemurs,  jackals,  antelopas,  buffaloes,  wild-hogs  and  many  kinds  of 
monkey,  including  tbe  chimpantee  and  the  CSobui  velltronu,  whose 
skin,  with  long  black  ulky  hair,  is  much  prized  in  Europe.  The 
elephant  has  been  almost  exterminated  ivoiy  hunter*.  The 
snakes  include  pythons,  cobras,  horned  and  puff  adders  and  the 
venomous  water  snake.  Among  the  lesser  dcnitens  of  the  forest  are 
the  squirrel  and  porcupine.  Crocodile*  and  in  fewer  numbers 
manatees  and  otters  frequent  the  riven  and  lagoons  and  hippopotami 
are  found  in  the  Volta.  Lizards  of  brilliant  hue,  tortoises  and  mat 
snails  are  common.  Biids.  which  are  not  very  numerous,  include 
parrots  and  hombills,  kingfishers,  osprevs,  herons,  crossbills,  curicws. 
woodpeckers,  doves,  pigeons,  storks,  pelicans,  swallows,  vultures  and 
tbc  spur  plover  (the  last-named  rare).  Shoals  of  herrings  frequent 
the  coast,  and  the  other  tish  include  mackerel,  sole,  slate,  mullet, 
bonito,  Hying  lish.  fighting  fish  and  shynose.  ^larks  abound  at  the 
mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  edible  turtle  are  (airly  common,  as  are  the 
sword  fish,  dolphin  and  sitng  ray  (with  poisonous  caudal  spine). 
Oyster*  are  aumeraus  on  tacks  nuiaing  whrtiie  sea  and  on  the 
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exposed  rooiiof  mangrove  tK«».  Insect  lite  1*  multiiudinous:  beetle*, 
•pidcn.  antB,  brefliet.  buiicrflie*  and  jiners  abound.  The  canh- 
wotm  u  rsrc.  The  motquiioa  include  the  CtiUi  or  ordinary  kind, 
the  AmPMu.  which  carry  nularial  fever,  and  the  Sletpmyia.  a 
atriped  white  and  black  moaquiw  which  carriea  ydlow^IevBr. 

yiUaMoKfr.— The  natives  are  all  o(  the  Ncsio  race.  The  mo«t 
important  tribe  m  the  Fanti  (f-f.),  and  the  Fanti  lansuaie  ikscnerally 
understood  throu£bout  the  colony.  The  Fanti  ana  Ashanti  arc 
believed  to  have  a  common  origin.  It  ii  certain  that  the  Fanti  came 
originallv  from  the  north  and  conquered  nunv  of  the  coast  tribes, 
who  ancwnlly  had  owned  the  rule  of  the  kin^  lA  Benin.  The  districts 
in  gencfal  arc  named  after  the  tribea  inhabiting  them.  Those  in  the 
wmern  part  of  the  colony  are  mainljr  of  Fanti  stock ;  the  Accra  and 
allied  tribea  inhabit  the  eastern  portion  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  Akim  (Akem),  who  occupy  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  colony,  have  engaged  in  gold-disginR  (lom  time 
immemorial.  The  capital  of  thi^ir  country  is  Kibbi.  I'm  Akwapim 
(Aquapem),  southern  neighbours  of  the  Akim,  arc  extensively  en- 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  in  trade.  The  Accra,  a  clever  race,  arc  to  be 
found  in  all  the  towns  of  the  West  African  coast  as  artisans  and 
sailors.  They  arc  employed  by  the  interior  tribes  as  middlemen  and 
interpreters.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta  occupying  the  low 
marshy  land  near  the  sea  are  the  Adangme.  The  Krobos  live  in 
little  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  palm  tree  woods  which  ^row  round 
about  the  Kroboberg,  an  eminence  about  looo  ft.  high.  Their 
country  lies  between  that  of  the  Akim  and  the  Adangme.  In  the 
west  ol  the  colony  is  thc-Ahanta  counin',  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  >kill  in  war.  Tbcy 
■re  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  intelligent  of  the  tribes  of  Accra  stock. 
The  A^llonia,  a  kindred  race,  occupy  the  coast  rcpon  nearest  the 
Ivory  Coast. 

The  Tshi,  Tchwi  or  Chi  language,'  which  is  that  spoken  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  belongs  to  the  ercat  pri'fix- pronominal  group.    It  com- 
juwiM       plisc*  many  dialccis,  which  may,  however,  be  reduced 
to  two  classes  or  types.   Akan  dialects  ate  spoken  in 

  ■    AMini,  Amanahia  (Anollonia),  Awini,  Abanta,  Wasaw, 

*^  Tshufora  (Juflvr  or  Tulel),  and  Dcnfcycta  in  the  west, 
and  in  Ascn,  Akim.  and  Akwapim  in  the  cast,  as  well  as  ia  the 
different  parts  of  Ashanti.  Fanti  dialects  are  ^>oken,  not  only  in 
Fanti  proper,  but  in  Afutu  or  the  country  round  Cape  Coast,  in 
Abora,  Agymako,  Akomfi,  Goinoa  and  A^ona.  The  dllTcrcncc 
between  the  two  types  is  not  very  great;  a  Fanti,  for  example,  can 
converse  without  much  difficulty  with  a  native  of  Akwapim  or 
Adianti,  his  language  being  in  fact  a  deteriorated  form  of  the  same 
original.  Akim  is  considered  the  finest  and  purest  of  all  the  Akan 
dialects.  The  Akwapim.  which  is  based  on  the  Akim  but  has  im- 
bibed Fanti  influences,  has  been  made  the  book-language  by  the 
Basel  missionatiea.  They  had  reduced  it  to  writing,  before  i8so- 
About  a  million  people  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  speak  dialects  of  the 
Tibi. 

The  south-eaitern  comer  of  the  Cold  Coast  is  occupied  by  another 
bncuagc  known  as  the  Ca  or  Accra,  which  comprises  the  Ga  proper 
andthc  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects.  Ga  proper  is  spoken  by  about 
40/NK>  people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Ga  and  Kinka  (■'.(.  Accra, 
in  Tshi.  Nkran  and  Kankan),  Osu  (i.r.  Christiansborg),  La,  Tessi, 
Nincua  and  numerous  inland  villages.  It  has  been  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  missionaries.  The  Adangme  and  Krobo  dialects  are  spoken 
by  about  80,000  people.  They  differ  vcrv  considerably  from  Ga 
proper,  but  books  printed  in  Ga  can  be  used  by  both  the  Krobo  and 
Ad.ingme  natives.  Another  language  known  as  Guan  is  used  in  parts 
of  Akwapim  and  in  Anum  beyond  ttie  Volta :  but  not  much  is  known 
cither  about  it  or  the  Obutu  tongue  spoken  iti  a  few  towns  in  Agona, 
Gomoa  and  Akomfi. 

Fetishism  («.*.)  is  the  prcvatiuit  icligkii)  of  all  the  tribes.  Belief 
in  a  God  is  univeraal.  at  also  is  a  bclici  in  a  future  state.  Christ!' 

anity  and  Mahommcdanism  are  both  nuking  progress. 
Jif  "  The  natives  professing  Christianit  y  number  about  40.000. 
T/rrtlfrw:  ^  Moravian  mission  was  started  at  Chrisiiansborg 
about  the  Basel  mission  (Evangelical)  was  begun 

in  1618,  the  missionaries  combining  manual  training  and  farm 
labour  with  purely  reli^ous  work;  the  Weslcyan*  started  a 
mission  among  the  Fanti  in  1835,  and  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Caiholic  Churches  are  also  represented,  at  well  as  the  Bremen 
Missionary  Society.  Elemental  education  is  chielly  in  the  bands  of 
the  Weslcyan,  Basel,  Bremen  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  Vho 
have  schools  at  many  towns  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
There  arc  also  government  and  Mahommcdan  schools.  The  native* 
generally  are  extremely  intelligent.  They  obtain  casilv  the  tncansof 
subsistence,  and  are  disinclined  to  unaccustomed  labour,  such  as 
working  in  mines.  They  are  keen  traders.  The  native  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  under  the  floors  of  the  houses  prevailed  until  1874, 
when  it  was  prohibited  by  the  British  authorities. 

roiDiu.— Unlike  the  other  British  posaessions  on  the  west  coait  of 
Africa,  the  colony  has  many  towns  along  the  shore,  this  being  due  to 
the  multiplicity  of  traders  of  rival  naiinns  who  went  thither  in  quest 
of  cold.  Beginning  at  the  west,  Newtown,  on  the  Asuni  or  Eyi 
lagoon,  it  just  wilhin  the  British  frontier.   The  first  place  of  im- 


'  This  name  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms — Kwi,  Ekwi, 
Okwi.  Oji,  Odschi,  Otsut.  Tyi,Twi,  Tschi,  Chwcc  v  Cbcc 


portance  reached  is  Axim  (pop..  i9oi<  3i|l9).  the  site  of  an  oU  Dutch 
tort  built  near  the  moniii  iJ  ila  :\\\m  tIvlt,  aini  in  ilic  prc-rjiU*y 
days  the  port  of  the  rtgion.  Rounding  Capt  Tlircc  Puir.i' 
whose  vicinity  is  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  nearly  1)  m.  h\n"' 
Diseovc  is  reached.  Twenty  miles  farther  east  is  Si'konji  (n.i.V 
(pop.  aljout  ^000),  the  starting- point  of  the  railway  to  ihi-  gold  hddi 
and  Kumasi.  Elmina  Iq.v.),  formcriy  one  of  the  most  imporurii 
poiia  of  European  settlement,  is  reached  some  distance  after  psBinf 
the  mouth  of  the  Ptah.  Eight  miles  cast  of  Elmina  is  Cape  Ccait 
{q-v.),  pop.  (looi)  2Sjf4B.  Anamabo  is  9  m,  farther  east.  Here, 
iSi>7,  a  handful  of  EngUsh  aotdters  made  a  heroic  and  succeuful 
defence  at  iis  fort  against  the  whole  Ashanti  host.  Saltpond,  tovanb 
I  lio  i'n<l  of  the  iQtb  centuiy,  diverted  to  itself  the  trade  formerly  done 
t  y  Anamabo,  from  wlikh  it  is  distant  9  m.  Saltpond  is  a  well-btiitt. 
flouriihing  towji,  and  is  singular  in  possessing  no  ancient  fort. 
BLlwicn  Anamjbo  and  Saltpond  is  Kormantinc(Cormaniyne),iiol«l 
iliL  1 1  iLt  whinci  the  English  fir^t  exported  slivcs  (r'lm  ihiscoajt. 
lli  EiLi'  i;i  iii.t:iI  name  Coromant  j  ut's  giviii  in  the  West  Indici  Is 
(!,ivi  J  I  rum  lliL  Gold  Co.nt.  Eighty  niiiti  Ironi  f'n[ic  Cn^st  ij  Accra 
{■/.i-.j  ([->|i.  I7,«i);).  capil.il  of  llie  n.lony.     (WinnfKvh  h  [uj^ 

10  111.  Li  liitt  .Vci.i  i!  ri'.KlKil.  It  i=  .in  rcjwn  noted  for  the  nunu- 
l.ictiiri'  oi  (..in(A,'s.)  TliiTC  IS  iiu  ilalinn  i;f  niiirh  i mporlatifc  in  thp 
<>0  m.  U  lttLvn  .^Ltr,!  and  the  \  ulra,  on  llu-  rij;lit  l^iink  of  which  liitt, 
near  ixi  month,  is  llic  tuun  of  Addiili  {]•■!;•■  i.\.Zio).  Hwitta  [pup 
301^)  lies  L)c>onil  ihc  Vulta  not  far  from  thi:  German  fromicr.  Oi 
thi'  inland  towns  Akropong.  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Akwapim,  is 
<ini'  of  [he  best  known.  It  is  31}  m.  N'.E,  of  Accra,  stands  on  a  ridgt 
1400  ft.  above  sea -level,  and  is  a  healthy  place  for  European  residtmi. 
At  Akropong  are  the  heailquatlers  of  tht  Base!  Missionary  Sotiety. 
Akuse  is  a  urge  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Volta.  Tark«a  ii  the 
centre  of  the  gold  mining  industry  in  the  Wasaw  district.  Its  im- 
riortancc  dates  from  the  bc^nning  of  the  3oth  centuiy.  3cc^  CipE 
Coast  and  Sckondipostess  municipal  government. 

AfituUnre  and  Trade. — The  soil  it  everywhere  very  fefflle  and  At 
needs  of  the  people  bdng  few  there  »  tittle  incentive  to  work.  Tht 
furcsts  alone  supply  an  incxbauHible  aource  of  wcalib,  ootaUy  b  the 

011  palm.  Among  vi^gctable  pniducts  cultivated  are  cocoa.  cMtos. 
Indian  com,  yams,  ca&sava,  pens,  peppers,  onions,  tomatoes,  gTMnd- 
nuts  [Awkis  hypogata),  Gumca  corn  (Sorghum  vuttart)  aitd  Gvinca 
grains  ^Amomvm  t^na-paradhi).  The  most  common  wticte  of 
cultivation  b,  however,  the  kola  nut  (Slircvlia  octnmiaU),  the 
favourite  substitute  In  VVest  Africa  for  the  betel  nut.  In  iBgoeifotU 
were  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  botanical  station  at 
Aburi  in  the  Accra  district  to  induce  the  natives  to  Improve  thrir 
meihuds  of  cultivation  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  thdr  craps. 
Thi^  resulted  in  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  cocoa  fjantatkim, 
chiefly  in  the  district  immediately  north  of  Accra.  Subset] uently  itic 
rultivatlon  of  the  planr  txtendvJ  to  L\er>-  district  of  Uie  cokm'.'. 
The  industry  had  birn  founded  in  iS7<)  by  a  native  of  Accra,  but  .t 
v.as  not  until  li/'i,  as  the  result  ol  thi'  government's  fostering  caic, 
that  ihf.  exiiinrt  became  of  imixirtaiitc.  In  that  yc.ir  the  quanliif 
r\I>ornd  slii;htly  extitded  2,ow,ooo  tb  and  fclehcd  £41.000.  In 
iijo;  the  (ju.iiuiry  cxjHjritil  ni.irly  ri,o<io,ooo  lb  and  in 
CM.'eederl  Lsis.'k-o.  In  i'>04  (;l<jri=  were  i>c[jun  by  the  povirnni'-* 
end  I  he  British  Col  Ion  Cruwini;  A-bocialion  m  co-0[H;ration  lo  tc-ur 
llie  groninE  of  cotton  (or  eNi)')rt  and  fiv  l<;o7  the  cotton  indi.-i'ji 
had  become  firmly  csLabllshetl.  Tob.ifco  and  colTec  art  groii.i  t 
tome  of  the  Basel  mii5ionar>'  itotion-;. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  palm  oil  and  p.ilm  kernels,  etm  1. 
rubber,  limber  (including  mahogany}  and  kola  nuts.  Of  lh<.-ie 
articles  the  gold  and  rubl>;r  arc  shipped  chicly  to  England,  whi'l 
Germany,  France  and  America,  take  the  palm  products  and  groun4- 
nutt.  Therubbcr  come*  chiefly  from  Ashanti.  The  imports  coawt 
of  cotton  goods,  rum,  i^a  and  otner  spiritB,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco. bcadk 
machinery.  btKlding  Riatertab  and  European  sooda  gcnmtty. 

The  value  of  the  trade  increased  from  jClafiABjGft.  in  I0g6  to 

£l."SS.3Si  in  1906.    In  thelast  namedyearl  _  ._  

III  £.1,056,839  and  the  exports  at  £i,q964I«.'  WUVeWmfite  of 
imports  had  remained  nearly  stationarv  aince  igoa  the  value  sf 
exports  had  nearly  trebled  in  that  period.  In  the  five  yean  1^  (- 
1907  the  total  trade  increa^  from  A3<o63,486  to  £5,007,869.  C:iit 
Britain  and  British  colonies  take  66%  of  the  exports  and  suptily 
over  6o%uf  the  imports.  Inbetbirapc^  and  export  tmde  Cemuity 
is  second,  followed  by  Franoe  nad  the  United  States.  Specie  is  it- 
cluded  in  these  totals,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  being  imported  in 

i'  i^hinK  is  carriiMl  on  cstensivcl^;  along  the  c»a8t,  and  salted  tad 
eun^dried  fish  from'  Addah  and  Kwitta  districts  find  a  ready  sile 
inland.  Cloths  arc  woven  by  the  natives  from  home- grown  aod 
imparted  yam;  the  making  of  canoes,  from  the  silk-cMtoa  trc«s, 
is  a  flourishing  industry,  and  salt  from  the  lagoons  near  Addah  is 
roughly  prep.ired.  There  arc  also  native  artificers  in  gold  aiy]  gdj*' 
metaU.  the  workmanship  in  some  cases  being  of  consptCIMIU  MA. 
Odum  wood  is  larecly  used  in  buildinp  and  tor  cabinet  work. 

Cold  Mining. — Gold  is  found  in  .ilnuiri  e\iTy  part  of  the  coJony, 
but  only  in  a  few  districts  in  paying  (jii.iiuiiii  -.  Although  unce  the 
•iiscoviiv  of  ihc  rtiast  gold  had  U 1 11  c  niilitiiiuu-Iy  cxporleil  lo 
Eur.ipc  Imni  its  \ri,n',  it  «..is  not  until  llu-  l,i>l  I«<iity  >  ear'  o(  ibc 
Leii.uiv  that  efforts  were  made  to  (.aii.u-1  g^lil  .tctiui JiqC  to 

modem  meuods.  .  The  richncis  of  the  Taritwa  nain  racf  was  orst 
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dHcovtrcd  by  a  French  tnder,  M.  I.  Bennat,  aboot  1880.  Durit^ 
the  period  iSSo  ro  iqoo  the  value  of  the  gold  eiqx>ned  vaiied  from 
a  mtnimum  ct  (32^)00  to  a  manmum  (1869)  of  Cioj.Ood.  The 
increaacd  uncfcat  *howB  in  the  imtiiMry  led  to  the  cofiMruciion  o(  a 
raitwav  (tee  betow)  to  the  chief  goM-ficMs.  wheiebv  the  diflicultie*  of 
transport  were  hrgely  overcome.  CoMcqueni  upon  the  uhing  up  or 
a  number  of  cooceuion*.  a  concesMont  ordinance  ara*  issued  in 
Ansyet  iqoo.  Thu  was  followed  in  1901  by  (he  gram  of  1825  con- 
ccMiona.  and  a  "  boom  "  in  the  West  African  matltet  on  the  London 
•rock  exchange.  Manv  concisions  were  speedily  abandoned,  and  in 
1901  the  export  of  gM  droi^icd  to  its  lowest  point.  6163  oi.,  worth 
ui  186.  but  in  I9i»  a  Urge  company  began  crushing  oie  and  tiie 
output  of  gold  rate  to  ib.on  «t-  valued  at  £46.880.  In  1Q07  the 
caport  was  192.135  ee.,woiht  £1.164.676.  It  should  benoted  that  one 
of  the  principal  gMd  mines  is  not  in  the  colony  proper,  but  at  Obuasst 
in  A&haniL  Underground  labour  is  performed  mainly  by  Bataaand 
Krumen  from  Liberia.  Of  native  tnbcs  the  Apollonia  nave  proved 
(he  besx  fir  undtrK round  work,  as  ihcy  have  mining  Iraditions  dating 
from  Port  Jt:iJf«-  limes.  .\  good  lioal  of  alluvial  gold  is  oiilained  by 
dredging  apparatus.  The  of  dredging  apparatus  is  modern,  but 
[he  Tiativcs  have  notkfvj  the  alluvi-il  soil  and  the  sand  of  the  sca- 
ihare  for  generation?  w  get  the  gold  they  conlain. 

Comnuniralions. — The  culonv  po'^sosscs  a  rjilii'ay.  built  and 
owned  by  the  government,  which  series  the  gold  mines,  and  has  its 
■ea  terminus  at  Sckonili.  Work  was  begun  in  August  189S,  but 
owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  the  Ashanti  rising  of  1900  the 
nils  only  reached  Tarkwa  (39  m.)  in  May  1901,  Thence  the  line  is 
Itftffimasi,  thediataaoe  teObuaisi  (124111.}  being  completed 
EetOber  ton,  wfiibt  the Jm  knUn  enieicd  the  Ashanti  camtal 
.  t  IN  of  Ommr  1903.  tm  tout  length  of  the  line  is  168  m. 
flit  COM  of  construction  was  jl,920,ooa  The  line  has  a  gauge 
4ft.6Iii.  Theveisa  branchline.wm.  long,  from  Tarkwa  N.w  10 
Pro  tea  on  the  Ankobra  river.    Another  railway,  built  1907-10, 

Sm.  in  length,  runs  from  Accra  to  Mangoase.  in  the  Cf l^re  u  the 
iel  cocoa  plantations.  An  extension  to  Kumasi  hasbMD^Uitvmd. 
Tortuous  bush  tracks  are  the  usual  means  of  ioiemal  otMnoitiAca- 
litui.  These  arc  kept  in  fair  order  in  the  oeighbouriwbd  of  govern- 
fOcnt  uations.  There  li  a  wcU-COnstriKted  nad  UI  in.  long  from 
Cape  Coast  to  Kumad.  and  roads  connecting  ncigtibouiing  townsare 
maintained  by  the  government.  Systematic  attempts  to  make  use 
ef  the  upper  Volta  as  a  means  of  conveying  goods  to  the  interior  were 
first  tried  in  looo.  The  rapids  about  60  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  cflectually  prevent  boats  of  large  size  passing  up  the  stream. 
WbStt  raQwiys  or  canoes  arc  not  available  gooda  arc  generally 
'Onied  on  the  heads  of  porters,  60  tb  being  a  lull  load.  Telegraphs, 
introduced  in  1883.  connect  all  the  important  touns  in  the  colony, 
and  a  line  starting  at  Gt|>e  Co,i^t  siretche-i  far  inland,  via  Kumasi  to 
Wa  in  the  Northern  Titrilurita.  Ai era  and  kondi  are  in  leleKiaphic 
communication  with  Europe,  the  Ivory  Coa^l,  Lagos  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  is  regular  .in^l  frequent  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Europe  by  British,  Bel^aii  and  German  lines. 

AdntHislraliort,  Resenat,  be. — The  country  is  governed  as  a  crown 
colony,  [he  governor  being  assisted  by  a  l^sUtive  councilcompoicd 
of  omcials  and  nominated  unoflkial  memben.  Laws,  called  ordw- 
anccs.  are  enacted  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
thia  council.  The  law  of  thie  colony  is  the  commoalawaad  statutes 
of  fKneral  applicaticM  in  force  in  Eodand  in  1874.  nwdilied  by  local 
ordinaoces  passed  since  that  date.  The  governor  is  tftOKivernor  of 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  but  in  those  depeodeadea  the 
lemslative  council  has  no  authority. 

Native  laws  and  customs — which  are  extremely  d^jorate  and 
complicated — are  not  interfered  with  "except  when  repugnant  to 
natural  justice."  Those  relating  to  land  tenure  and  succession  may 
be  thus  summarized.  Individual  tenure  is  not  unknown,  but  most 
land  is  held  by  the  tribe  or  by  the  family  in  common,  each  member 
liaviag  the  riznt  to  select  a  part  of  the  common  land  for  his  own  use. 
Permanent  alienation  can  only  take  place  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  (he  family  and  is  uncommon,  but  lon^  Icasra  arc  granlcd. 
Succcaiion  is  through  the  female,  i.t.  when  a  nun  dies  hit  property 
goea  to  hit  sister's  children.  The  government  n<  the  tribes  is  hy  their 
own  kinnand  chiefs  under  the  supervision  of  district  commissi  oners. 
Slavery  nas  been  abuUilu'H  in  the  colony.  In  the  Northern  Terri- 
tories the  dealing;  in  sl,i\e=  is  unlawful,  neither  can  any  person  be 
put  in  pawn  for  debt :  nor  will  anj'  court  give  effect  to  the  relations 
between  master  and  slave  except  in  so  far  as  (hose  relations  may  be 
ID  accordance  with  the  English  laws  relating  to  master  and  servant. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  three 
praviftces  under  provincial  commissioners,  and  each  proviaoe  is  aub- 
divided  into  disbicta  presid(xl  over  by  commissioners,  who  wirticise 
judkial  as  «dl  as  executive  functions.  The  supretM  coutt  conatsts 
cf  a  chief  justice  and  ibive  puiane  judgca.  The  flefenee  of  the  colony 
kcntniatcd  to  the  Gold  Coast  regimentof  the  West  Atricaa  Fmitier 
Force.afoiceef  nativescontroUed  by  the Coloalal  Office  but  officered 
Irom  the  British  army.  There  is  also  a  corps  of  volunteers  (formed 
1893) 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs  and  (ance  190a)  railway 
receipts,  whilst  the  heaviest  items  ol  expenditure  arc  transport  (iii- 
duding  railways)  and  mine  survevs.  medical  and  sanitary  services, 
and  natatenance  of  the  military  force.  The  revenue,  which  in  the 
period  la^r-lSgB  averaged  £344^  jnrly,  me  fit  1896-1903  to  M 


average  of  (556^16  a  year.  For  the  eve  years  1903-1907  the 
average  Annual  revenue  was  (64745^  and  the  average  anouaJ 

expenditure  (615,096.  Save  for  municipal  purposes  tlierc  is  no 
direct  taxation  in  the  colony  and  no  poor-houses  exist.  There  is  a 
public  debt  of  (.December  1907)  £3,206.964.  It  should  be  notoj  that 
the  expenditure  on  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  is  iDcludcd 
in  the  Gold  Coast  budget. 

Hislory.— It  it  a  debated  question  whether  the  Gold  Coast  wti 
discovered  by  French  or  by  Portuguese  sailors.  The  evidence 
available  is  insufficient  to  prove  the  assertion,  of  which  ifacre  is 
DO  contemporary  record,  (hat  a  company  of  Norman  merchants 
established  themselves  about  1364  at  a  place  they  named  La 
Mina  (Elinina),and  that  they  traded  with  the  nativcsfor  nearly 
fifty  years,  when  the  en  teiprise  was  abandoned.  It  is  vdl  estab- 
lished that  a  Portuguese  expedition  under  Diogo  d'Azambuja, 
accompanied  probably  by  Christopher  Columbus,  took  possesion 
of  (or  founded)  Elniina  In  1481-1483.  By  the  Portuguese  it  was 
called  variously  Sfco  Joige  da  Mina  or  Ora  del  Mina— the  mouth 
of  the  (gold)  mines.  That  beudcs  alluvial  washings  they  also 
woilied  the  gold  mines  was  proved  by  discoveries  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  igth  century.  The  Portuguese  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  trade  until  the  ReformaiioR,  when  the  papal  bull  which 
bad  given  the  country,  with  many  others,  to  Portugal  ceased  to 
have  a  binding  power.  English  ships  in  1553  brou{^t  back  from 
Guinea  gold  to  the  weight  of  150  lb.  The  fame  of  the  Gold  Coast 
thereafter  attracted  toit  ad  venturers  from  almost  every  European 
nation.  The  English  were  followed  by  French,  Danes,  Brandcn- 
burgera,  Dutch  and  Swedes.  The  most  aggressive  were  the 
Dutch,  who  from  the  end  of  the  i6tb  century  sought  to  oust  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Gold  Onst,  and  in  whose  favour  the  Portu-  ' 
guese  did  finally  withdraw  In  1642^  in  return  for  the  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  of  their  claims  to  Brazil.  The  Dutch 
hencclorth  made  Elmina  their  headquarters  on  the  coast.  Traces 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation,  which  lasted  160  years,  arc  still  to 
bt  found,  notably  in  the  language  ol  the  natives.  Such  familiar 
words  as  palaver,  fetish,  caboccer  and  dash  (i.r.  a  g]ft)'bave  all » 
Portuguese  origin. 

An  English  company  built  a  fort  at  Koimanttne  previously  to 
1 65 1  ,and  some  ten  years  later  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  built.  The 
settlements  made  bythcEnglishprovokedthehostility  Af/nr 
of  the  Dutch  and  led  to  war  between  England  and  ammmt 
Holland,  during  which  Admiral  de  Ruytcr  destroyed 
(1664^1665)  all  the  English  forts  save  Cape  Coast 
castle.  The  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  the 
possession  of  thrir  conquests,  but  the  En^ish  speedily  opened 
other  trading  stations.  Charles  11.  in  1671  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Royal  African  Company,  which  built  forts  at  Dixcove, 
Sekondi,  Accra,  Whydah  and  other  places,  besides  repairing  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  At  this  time  the  trade  both  in  slaves  and  gold  was 
very  great,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century  the  value  of 
thegoldcxportedannually  was  estimated  by  Wil]emBosman,the 
chief  Dutch  factor  at  Elmina,  to  be  over  £zoo,ooo.  The  various 
European  traders  were  constantly  quarrcUing  among  themselves 
andexerciscdscarcelyanyctmtrolovcrthenatives.  Kmywairtfe 
along  the  coast,  and  was  not  indeed  finally  stamped  out  untR  tbt 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  Royal  African  Company,  which 
lost  its  monopoly  of  trade  with  England  in  1 700,  was  succeeded 
by  another,  the  African  Company  of  Merchaau,  which  was  con- 
stituted in  1750  by  act  of  padiament  and  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  government.  The  slave  trade  was  then  at  Its 
height  and  some  10,000  negroes  were  exported  yearly.  Many 
of  the  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  to  the  merchants  by 
the  Ashanti,  who  had  become  the  chief  native  power.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  dave  trade  (1807)  crippled  the  company,  which  was 
tiissolved  In  iSii,  when  the  crown  took  possession  of  the  forts. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century  the  British  had  begun 
to  exercise  territorial  rights  in  the  towns  where  they  held  forts, 
and  in  1 81 7  the  right  of  the  British  to  control  the  natives  living  in 
the  coast  towns  was  recognized  by  AshantL  In  1834  the  first 
step  towards  the  extension  of  British  authority  beyond  the  coast 
rei^on  was  taken  by  Governor  Sir  Charter  M.'CM!Oii.-i  ,-rfMiN»!^'A. 
the  Fanli  lo  iisc  a^viali.  V\wv(  tiv\itc»M*,  >S«-  KSkw^. 
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Sir  Ch&rieaand  the  Fasti  amy  wen  defeated,  the  goveraor  losing 
bis  Ufe,  but  in  1816  the  English  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ashanti 
at  Dodowxh.  At  this  period,  however,  the  home  government, 
disgusted  with  the  Gold  Coast  by  reason  of  the  perpetual  dis* 
turbances  in  the  proLectocate  and  the  trouble  it  occaaoned, 
determined  to  abandon  the  lettlementa,  and  seat  Instructions  for 
the  forts  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Europeans  brought  borne.  The 
nicrchanta,  backed  by  Major  Rickets,  and  West  India  regimenU, 
the  administrator,  protested,  and  aa  a  corapromise  the  forts  were 
banded  over  to  a  committee  of  mcrcbants  (Sept.  iSsS),  who  were 
SiveaanibMdyo{£4oooayear4  'nemeicbantaiecund  (1830) 
-as  their  administrator  Ur  George  Maclean— a  gentlonan  with 
military  experience  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  not  engaged  in  trade. 
To  Maclean  is  due  the  consolidation  of  British  inUrcsta  in  the 
interior,  Heconduded.iSji.atreatywithtbeAshantiadvantsge- 
ous  to  the  Fanti,  whilst  with  very  inadequate  means  he  contrived 
to  extend  British  induenco  over  the'  whole  region  of  the  present 
colony.  In  the  words  of  a  Fanti  trader  Maclean  understood  the 
peo[Je, "  he  settled  things  quietly  with  them  and  the  peofde  also 
loved  him."*  Complaints  that  Maclean  encouraged  slavery 
reached  En^and,  but  these  ware  completely  disproved,  the 
governor  being  highly  commended  OB  hU  administration  by  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee.  It  was  decided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Colonial  Office  should  resume  direct  contnri  of  the  forts, 
which  was  done  in  1843,  Maclean  continuing  to  direct  native 
affairs  until  his  death  in  1847.  The  jurlftdiclioa  ei  England  on 
tbcGold  Coast  was  defined  by  the  bond  of  ihe  (th  of  March  1844, 
n^fct  an  agreement  with  the  native  chiefs  by  which  the 
Mtf         crown  received  the  right  of  trying  criminals,  repressing 

human  sacrifice,  &c  The  limits  bf  the  protectorate 
fH^^gf^  inland  were  not  defined.   The  purchase  of  the  Danish 

forts  in  1850,  and  of  the  Dutch  forts  and  territory  in 
1871,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  along  the 
coast;  snd  the  Ashanli  war  of  1873-74  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  Britisb  influence.  Since  that  time  the  colony  has 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
a  development  accompanied  by  a  slow  but  substantial  advance 
in  civiliaation  among  the  native  population.  (For  further 
historical  information  sec  AsiuNTl.) 

For  a  time  the  Gold  Coast  formed  officially  a  limb  of  the 
"  West  African  Settlements  "  and  was  virtually  a  depcndenc?  of 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1874  the  acttlemenu  on  the  Gold  C<MLSt  and 
LacH  were  created  a  Mparate  crown  colony,  this  airangemeot 
lasting  until  1886  when  Lagot  was  cut  off  from  the  Gold  Coast 
administration. 

Norlkern  Terriloriei. 

The  N«nb«m  Territories  of  the  Cold  Coast  form  a  British 
protectorate  to  the  north  of  Asbanti.  They  are  bounded  W.  and 
N. — where  11*  N.  b  the  frontier  line  except  at  the  eastern 
extremity — by  the  French  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger,  E.  by  the  German  colony  of  Togoland.  The 
southern  frontier,  separating  the  protectorate  from  Ashanti,  is 
the  Black  Vtdta  to  a  point  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
White  Volta.  Thence  the  frontier  turns  south  and  afterwards 
cast  so  as  to  include  the  Brumasi  district  in  the  protectorate, 
the  frontier  gaining  the  main  Volta  below  Ycji.  The  Territories 
include  nearly  all  the  country  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
to  3"  W.  and  between  8°  and  11'  N.,  and  cover  an  area  ttf  about 
33,000  sq.  m. 

Lying  north  of  the  great  belt  of  primeval  forest  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  Guinea  coast,  the  greater  part  of  the  protectorate 
consists  of  open  country, well  timbered,  and  much  of  it  presenti  ng 
a  park-like  appearance.  There  are  also  large  stretches  of  grassy 
plains,  and  inthesouth-eastanarca  of  treeless  steppe.  The  flora 
and  fauna  resemble  those  of  Ashanti.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  the  Black  Volta  forming  the  west  and  soulhem  frontier 
for  some  distance,  while  the  White  Volt a~l rave rscs  ils  central 
regions.  Both  riven,andalsothe  united  stream,  contain  rapids 
which  Impede  but  do  not  prevent  navigation  (see  Volta).  The 
ditoate  Is  much  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast  districts,  and  the 
■  Blue  Book  on  AfrUa  (WaUn  CboiQ  (186$).  p.  233. 
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fever  experienced  is  of  a  miMer  type.  The  rainfall  is  less  than  on 
the  coast;  the  dry  season  lasts  from  November  (when  the 
barmattan  begins  to  blow)  to  March.  The  mean  temperaturest 
Gambaga  is  80"  F.,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  43  in.  Theinhsbi- 
tants  were  officially  estimated  in  1907  to  number  "at'leist 
1,000,000."  The  Dagomba,  Dagarti,  Crunshi,  Kangarga,  Moibi 
and  Zebarima,  Negro  or  Negroid  tribes,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  Fula,  Hausa  and  Yoruba  have  settled  as  tradetsot 
cattle  raisers.  A  large  number  of  the  natives  arri  Moslems,  the 
rest  are  fetish  worshippers.  The  tribal  organization  is  maintauied 
by  the  British  authorities,  who  found  com[»ratively  little 
difficulty  in  putting  an  end  to  slave-raiding  an^d  gaiidi^  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs.  _  Trained  by  British  officers,  the  natives 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

ApUidfUTt  and  Trade. — The  chief  crops  are  msiic,  guinea^om, 
millet,  yams,  rice,  beans,  groundnut*,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Coiionit 

Srown  in  most  parts  of  the  protecio rate,  the  soil  and  climate  in  many 
istricts  being  very  suitable  for  its  cutlivation.  Rubber  is  found  in 
the  north-western  regions.  When  the  protectoiate  was  assumed  by 
Great  Britain  the  Territories  were  singularly  destitute  of  fruit  trecj. 
The  British  have  introduced  the  orange,  citron,  limc.guava,  man^a 
and  soursop,  and  among  plants  the  banana,  pine-appk  and  pus*. 
A  large  number  of  vegetables  and  flowers  have  also  been  intradiKtd 
by  the  administration. 

Stock-raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  besides  oxen  and  sheep 
there  are  large  numbers  of  horses  and  donkeys  in  the  Territories. 
The  chief  exports  arc  cattle,  dawa-doma  (a  favourite  liavouiiii| 
matter  for  soup  among  the  Ashanti  and  other  tribes)  and  ihea. 
butter— the  latter  used  in  cookine  and  as  an  itlummant.  The 
principal  imnons  art  kota-nut*.  salt  and  cotton  goods.  A  Urge 
proportion  of  the  European  goods  imported  is  German  and  contes 
through  Tt^land.  The  adminiatratio.n  levies  a  tax  on  traden* 
caravans,  and  in  return  ensures  the  safety  of  the  roads.  This  tax  is 
the  chief  local  source  of  revenue.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  tht 
Territories,  as  well  as  statistics  of  trade,  afc  Included  in  thdsc  of  the 
Cold  Coast. 

Gold  exists  in  quartt  formation,  chiefly  tn  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Volta,  and  is  found  equally  on  the  British  and  French  rides  of  the 
frontier. 

rra«r.— The  headquarters  of  the  administraibn  are  at  Tanule 
(or  Tamari).  a  town  in  the  centre  of  the  Dagomba  country  east  of  the 
White  Volta  and  aoo  m.  N.E.  of  KumasL  Its  inhabitants  are  keen 
traders,  and  it  forms  a  dictriburing  centre  for  the  whole  protectonte. 
Camb^,  an  important  cnmmeicisi  centre  and  from  1897  to  1907 
the  seat  ol  government,  is  in  Mamprud,  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
protectonte  and  b  8;  m.  N.N.E.  of  Tamale.  A  hundred  and  forty 
miles  due  south  of  Gambaga  is  Salaga.  This  town  is  situated  on  the 
caravan  route  from  the  Hausa  states  to  Ashanti,  and  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  kola-nuts,  shea-butter  and  salt.  On  the  White  Volta^ 
midway  between  Gambaga  and  Salasa,  is  the  thriving  town  t* 
Daboya.  On  the  western  frontier  arc  Bole  (Baulc)  and  wa.  They 
carry  on  an  extenitve  trade  with  Sontuku,  the  capital  of  Jaman,  and 
Othn-pbcesin  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  In  alt  the  towns  the  popula- 
tion largely  consist!  of  ah'cns — Hausa,  Ashanti^  Mandinoos,  sc. 

ComrnuninOimu. — Lack  of  easy  communication  with  the  K* 
hinders  the  development  of  the  country.  The  ancient  caravan  routes 
have  been,  however,  supplemented  by  roads  built  by  the  British, 
who  have  further  orxantzed  a  service  of  Ixuts  on  the  volta.  Large 
cargo  boats,  chlcHy  laden  with  salt,  ascend  that  river  from  Addah  to 
Ve]i  and  Daboya.  From  Yeji,  the  port  of  Salaga,  a  good  road.  IJO 
m.  long,  has  been  made  to  Gambaga.  There  is  also  a  river  service 
from  Ycji  to  Loi^oro  on  the  Black  Volta,  the  pon  of  Kintampo,  in 
northern  Ashami.  There  is  a  complete  telegraphic  system  connect- 
ing the  towns  of  the  protectorate  with  Kumasiand  Ute  GoldXIoost 
ports. 

Hisltry.— It  was  not  until  the  hst  quartet-ol  the  19th  century 
that  the  country  immediatdy  north  of  Ashanti  becune  known 

to  Europeans.  The  first  step  forward  was  made  by  Monsienr 
M.  J.  Bonnat  (one  of  the  Kumasi  captives,  see  Ashanti)  who, 
ascending  the  Volta,  reached  Salaga  (1875-1876).  lo  i88s 
Captain  R.  La  Trobe  Lonsdale,  an  officer  in  British  odonial 
service,  went  farther,  visiting  Yendi  In  the  north  and  Bmtuku 
in  the  west.  Two  yeats  later  Captain  Brandon  Kirby  made  his 
way  to  Kintampo.  In  i887-i889CaptainL.G.Bingcr,  a  French 
officer,  traversed  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Theresiter 
the  whole  region  was  visited  by  Briti^,  French  and  German 
political  missions.  Prominent  among  the  British  agents  was 
Mr  George  E.  Ferguson,  a  native  of  West  Africa,  who  had 
previously  explored  northern  Ashanti  Between  iSga  and  1897 
Ferguson  conduded  several  treaties  guarding  Britisb  interests. 
In  1897  Lieutenant  Henderson  and  Ferguson  occupied  Ws,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  <i>/m  of  Samocy  (lee  SuiECAt,  1 3)* 
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HendenoR,  wbo  had  gone  to  the  sofa  camp  to  puley,  was 
beld  prisoner  for  some  time,  while  Ferguson  was  killed.  Mean- 
time negotiations  were  opened  in  Europe  to  settle  the  spheres 
of  inflacnce  of  the  respective  countries.  (The  An^o-French 
agreement  of  1S89  had  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterlands 
of  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  British  colony 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  far  as  tf  N.  only.)  A  period  of  considerable 
tension,  arising  from  the  proximity  of  Britbh  and  French  troops 
in  the  disputed  territory,  was  ended  by  the  signature  of  a  conven- 
tion In  Paris  (14th  of  June  iSgS),  in  which  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  were  defined.  The  British  abandoned 
tbetr  claim  to  the  important  town  and  district  of  Wagadugu 
in  the  north.  In  the  following  year  (14th  of  November  1S99) 
an  agreement  defining  the  eastern  frontier  was  concluded  with 
Germany.  Previously  a  square  block  of  territory  to  the  north 
ol  N.  had  been  regarded  as  neutral,  both  by  Britain  .and 
Germany.  This  was  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  made  in  1888. 
By  the  1899  convention  the  neutral  cone  was  parcelled  out 
between  the  two  powers.  The  ddimitatloa  of  the  frontiers 
agreed  upon  took  place  during  1900-1004. 

Id  1897  the  Northern  Territories  were  constituted  a  separate 
district  of  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland,  and  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  chief  commissioner.  Colonel  H.  P.  Northcott  (killed  in  the 
Bocc  War,  1899-1901)  was  the  first  commissioner  and  com- 
mandant of  the  troops.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  A.  H.  Morris. 
In  1901  the  Territories  were  made  a  distinct  administration, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony. 
The  government  was  at  first  of  a  semi-miJitary  character,  but  in 
1907  a  civilian  stafl[  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  administration, 
and  a  force  of  armed  constabulary  ref^ed  the  troops  which 
bad  been  stationed  in  the  protectorate  and  which  were  then 
disbanded.  The  proudly  of  the  country  under  British  ad- 
Bunittration  bu  been  marked. 

BiBLiOCMPBT.— A  good  Mmmaiy  of  the  coi^ition  and  hinonrof 
the  colany  10  the  dose  of  the  loth  eeotury  will  be  found  i»  vol.  3, 
"  West  Alrira,"  of  the  Huloneai  CwpsMy  ef  Ikt  British  Eatftrt  by 
C  P  Lwns  (and  ed.,  Oxford,  1900).  For  current  information  tee 
teGaU'Cisit  Cirit  Stma  IM  tLondon,  ytariy).  the  annual  Blue 
I'PUbKshed  in  the  cotony.  and  the  annual  Report  i&sued  by  ihe 
I'Office,  London.  For  fnUcr  informalian  consult  the  RcpoH 
i S^tct  Ctmmitlet  on  Africa  (WttUm  Coast)  (London.  1865}. 
J>e(  vahnMe  Information:  Tht  Gttd  Coast.  Past  and  Present, 
•Macdonald  (London,  1898):  Hitlory  of  the  Cold  Coast  and 
If.  by  C.  C.  Rcindorf,  a  native  pastor  {Basel,  iSoOM  Histfrf 
'  "  Coast,  by  Col.  A,  B,  Ellis  (London.  1893);  Wandtrxngtin 
a  (London,  1863)  and  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Cold  (Londan, 
riB3).l»th  by  Sir  Richard  Burton.  Of  the  earlier  books  (he  nnJW 
notable  are  Tiie  Cetdin  Coast  or  a  Drseriplion  of  Cuinnty  together  u*/A 
•  reialton  of  such  persons  as  got  vjonderfut  estates  by  Ikett  trade  thiiktr 
Q.,ondon,  l66j),  .ini!  A  IVrw  and  Accwalt  Description  of  lUf  Coasl  of 
Citinra  written  (in  DiitrKi  |iy  Wiiliiii  Ho-man,  clue)  f.idor  ftir  the 
Dutch  at  Elmin.i  {i-.ng  (r:in=  ,  rnd  cd  .  it?i).  I'm  j  cunHilLic  •^t-.i^ty 
of  the  Gold  Coasl  undt-r  Duu-h  control  st-e  "  Hie  Nii'.iiT-LTiu)i«h 
Wi  il  liiili  II  111  Compaenic  an  rfcr  Cold-Kusic  "  by  J.  G.  Duorman 
in  7>jUf  Indisctte  foal-.  Lund-  in  Volhenk.  vol.  40  (iS'i.-.).  V'ot 
nhnofraphy,  relicion.  Uw,  &c  ,  consult  The  Laid  cf  Feiiik  {\.>jn<hm, 
and  The  fshi-ipcdl-n-.g  Proplrs  of  the  West  Cojtl  <•!  At'fta 
(London,  1687),  hulh  iiy  Col  A.  H.  iillis.  Fonii  Cuilamnty  Lti-c  (jfld 
(d..  London.  [90J)  ,ind  Fanii  Lc-jr  Rrport  (London.  1904).  boih  by 

bM .  Saibah.  Tiio  SkeUh  of  Ike  Foralry  of  West  Afrita  by  Sir  Allred 
□loncy  iLondtin.  1887)  contains  a  comprehensive  list  «  economic 
nlants.  Sec  ali'j  Rrport  pti  Economic  A^runUure  on  the  Cold  Cwt 
(Cdonia)  Office  Keoora,  No.  JJft  iSpoJ,  ajjJ  Poptrt  relalini  to  tkt 
ComtlrMction  of  Raiiseayi  in  ...  the  Cdd  Coasl  (London,  1904)- 
The  best  map  is  that  of  Major  P.  G-  Cuggisbers.  over  70  sheets, 
valei  :  IK.OOO (London.  19OT-1909).  Thcretia WarOmceniapon 
the  scale  1  1 1  JM0/X)0  in  one  sheet.   See  also  the  works  quoted  under 

For  the  NortherB  Terrttorlet  see  L-  C-  Singer.  Du  Nigfr  an  Ceift 
it  Cntm^  (Pans.  1892).  ■  itsndard  authority:  H.  P.  Northroit, 
tttptri  ON  Ikt  Northtrn  Temtortes  of  Uu  Gold  Coasl  (War  ORice. 
Lwidon,  1899).  a  valuable  compilation  summariting  the  then  avail- 
able mformaiion.  Annual  Repmis  on  the  proiectonle  are  Issued  by 
the  Brittsh  Colonial  Office.  A  map  on  the  scale  of  i  :  1.000,000  is 
■Mocd  by  the  War  Office  (F.  R.  C  ) 

GOLDEN,  a  city  and  ibe  county-seat  of  Jeffenoa  county, 
CUorado.  U  S.A.,  on  Clear  Creek  (formerly  called  the  Vasquez 
fork  of  the  South  Platte),  about  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Denver. 
Pop-  (1900)  1151.  (1910)  1477'  Golden  is  a  residential  suburb 
of  Dcnvei,  served  by  ihe  Coh>rado  &  Southern,  the  Denver  & 


Intermountain  (electric),  and  the  Denver  ft  North-Wenem 
Electric  r^ways.  It  is  about  SToo  ft.  above  sea-level.  Abotit 
too  ft.  above  the  city  is  Castle  Rock,  with  an  amusement  park, 
and  W.  of  Golden  is  Lookout  Mountain,  a  natural  park  of  J400 
acres.  About  I  m.  S.  of  the  dty  is  a  state  bdustrial  school  for 
boys,  and  in  Ciolden  is  the  Colorado  State  Scho<ri  of  Mines 
{opened  1874),  which  offers  courses  in  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgical  engineering.  The  Independent  Pyritic  Smeltec 
is  at  Golden,  and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are  pottery, 
firebrick  and  tile,  made  from  days  foimd  near  by,  and  flour. 
There  are  deposits  Of  coal,  copper  and  gold  in  the  vkintty. 
Truck-farming  and  the  growing  of  fruit  are  important  industrieK 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  settlement  here  was  a  goM 
mining  camp,  established  in  1859,  and  named  in  honoar  of 
Tom  Golden,  one  of  the  pioneer  prospectors.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  tS6o,  and  Golden  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1865 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870.  Golden  was  made  the 
capital  of  Colorado  Territory  in  i86>,  and  several  sessions  (or 
parts  of  sessions)  of  the  Assembly  were  held  here  between  1864 
and  1868,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  formally  established 
at  Denver;  the  territorial  offices  of  Colondo,  however,  were 
at  Golden  only  in  1866-1867. 

OOLDBH  BUUi  (JLa.t.  Bulla  Aurea),  the  general  deslgnattoa 
of  any  charter  decorated  with  a  golden  seal  or  hvBa,  either  owing 
to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  its  contents,  or  to  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  bcstowcr  or  the  recipient.  The  custom  of  thus 
giving  distinction  to  certain  doctmients  is  said  to  be  of  fiyaantme 
origin,  though  if  this  be  the  case  it  b  somewhat  strange  that  the 
word  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  golden  bull  in  Byzantine 
Greek  should  be  the  hybrid  xftoob&avyyuo*  (cf.  Codinus  Curo- 
palatcs,  6  ii^U  'henoBinfi  Stardrnt  rd  rapA  roD  fiaaiHut 
inoTtiX&iuya  vpoar&inaTO.  aal  xP^ioliffovtAa  irp6t  rt  'Pifiai, 
SoO\Tav<a,KairoriifSXOVil  and  Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad.^b.^.M 
XfiwopmMov  \lrtov;  lib.  viii.,  xpuff^tiXoc  Uyof).  In  Germany 
a  Golden  Bull  is  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler 
in  Ckronua  Ctusin.  11.  jr,  and  the  oldest  German  example,  if  it 
be  genuine,  dates  from  9S3.  At  first  the  golden  seal  was  formed 
after  the  type  of  a  solid  coin,  but  at  a  later  date,  while  thegddea 
surface  presented  to  the  eye  was  greatly  increased,  the  seal  was 
really  composed  of  two  thin  metal  plates  filled  in  with  wax. 
The  number  of  golden  bulls  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery 
must  have  been  very  Urgei  the  dty  of  Frankfort,  for  example, 
preserves  no  fewer  than  eight. 

The  nane,  however,  has  become  practically  restricted  to  a  few 
documents  of  unusual  political  importance,  the  golden  bull  of 
the  Empire,  the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  the  golden  bull  of 
HuRgaiy  and  the  goldea  bull  of  Milan— and  of  these  the  first 
is  undogbtedly  Ike  Golden  Bull  par  tutOaue.  The  main  object 
of  the  Golden  Bull  wat  to  provide  a  set  (rf  rule*  for  the  election 
of  the  Orman  kings,  or  kings  ol  the  Romans,  as  they  arc  called 
in  this  document.  Since  the  informal  establishment  of  the 
electoral  college  about  a  century  before  (see  Euctobs),  various 
disputes  had  takni  place  ^out  the  right  of  certain  princes  to 
vole  at  the  elections,  these  and  Mher  difficulties  havuig  arisen 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  aiithoritative  ruling.  The  spiritual 
electors,  it  is  true,  had  exercised  their  votes  mthout  challenge, 
but  far  different  was  the  case  of  the  temporal  electors.  The 
fam3les  ruling  in  Saxooy  and  in  Bavaria  had  been  divided  into 
two  main  branches  and,  as  the  German  atates  had  not  yet 
accepted  the  prindples  of  primogeniture,  it  was  uncertain  which 
member  of  the  divided  family  should  vote.  Thus,  both  the 
prince  ruling  in  Saxe-Lauenburg  and  the  ptincc  ruling  in  Saxe- 
Wittenberg  clatmed  the  vote,  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  Wiltelsbach,  one  settled  in  Bavana  and  the  other  hi 
the  Rhenish  palatinate,  were  shnitarly  at  variance,  while  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  also  claimed  the  vote  at  the  expense  oi  the 
king  of  Bohemia.  Moreover,  there  had  been  several  dieted 
and  double  eleetions  to  the  German  ciOwa  during  Ihe  past 
century.  In  more  than  one  Instance  s  prina,  cboMn  by  a 
minority  of  Ihe  electors,  had  claimed  to  exerdse  the  functions 
of  king,  and  as  often  civil  war  had  been  the  result.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  detennined  by  an 
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autboriUtiveproDounccment  to  mtktsuch  proceedings  impowible 
En  the  futursi  knd  at  tbe  same  time  to  add  to  his  own  power 
And  prciUge,  especially  in  bii  capacity  as  king  ol  Pobemia. 

Having  amiiged  various  disputes  in  Germany,  and  having  in 
April  IJ55  tecuTcd  his  conNiation.in  Rome,  Charin  gave  instruc- 
tions foe  the  bull  to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  uncertain  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  actual  compoeition.  The  honour  has  been  assigned 
to  Bartolo  of  Sassoferrato,  professor  of  tan  at  Pisa  and  Perugia, 
to  the  inqxrial  secretary,  Rudolph  of  Friedberg,  and  even  to 
the  emperor  himself,  but  there  is  no  valid  authority  for  giving 
it  to  any  one  of  the  three  in  preference  to  the  others.  In  its 
first  form  the  bull  was  promulgated  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg 
on  the  loth  <A  January  1356,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
princes  until  some  modifications  hod  been  introduced,  and  in 
its  final  form  it  was  issued  at.the  diet  of  Metz  on  th«  >5th  of 
December  following. 

The  text  of  the  Golden  Bull  consists  of  a  prdogue  and-  of 
thirty-one  chapters.  Some  lines  of  verse  invoking  the  aid  of 
Almighty  God  are  followed  by  a  rhetorical  statement  of  the 
evils  which  arise  from  discord  and  division,  illustrations  being 
taken  from  Adam,  who  was  divided  from  obedience  and  thus  fell, 
and  from  Helen  of  Troy  who  was  divided  from  her  husband. 
The  early  chapters  are  mainly  concerned  with  details  of  the 
daboiste  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  observed  on  the  occadon 
<rf  an  elettion.  The  number  of  electors  is  fixed  at  seven,  the  duiw 
of  Saxe-Wittenberg,  not  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  receiving 
the  Saxon  vote,  and  the  count  palatine,  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
obtdning  the  vote  of  the  Wittelsbachs.  The  electors  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  precedence  thus:  tite  archbishops  of  Mains, 
of  Tna  and  of  Cologne,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  qui  inter  eUclores 
lakos  at  rt^at  dignUatis  fastigiojure  ef  merilo  oUina  primatiatit, 
tiie  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine^  the  duke  of  Sanmy  and  tho 
margrave  o(  Brandenburg;  The  three  ardibisbqis  were  respec- 
tively arch-chancellors  of  the  three  prindp&I  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  Germany,  Aries  and  Italy,  and  the  four  secular  electors 
each  bdd  an  office  in  the  imperial  household,  the  functions  of 
which  they  were  expected  to  discharge  on  great  occasions. 
The  king  of  Bohemia  was  the  arch-cupb«arer,  the  count  palatine 
was  the  arch-steward  {dapiftr),  the  duke  of  Saxony  was  arch- 
maishal,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  arch-chamber- 
lain, liie  woric  of  summooing  the  dectots  and  of  presiding  over 
their  ddiberatioBa  f dl  to  tbe  archUibop  of  Uaini,  but  if  he 
failed  to  discharge  this  duty  the  electors  were  to  aaiemble  without 
summons  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  a  king.  Electiona 
were  to  be  held  at  Frankfort;  they  were  to  be  dcdded  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  the  subsequent  coronatioa  at  Aix-lo- 
Chi^lle  was  to  be  performed  by  the  arcfalnshop  of  Cologne. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  Em^nre  the  work  of  admlnisteriRg  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  was  entrusted  to  the  count  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony  being  rc^nsible,  however, 
for  the  government  of  Saxony,  or  rather  im  the  dbtiicta  uH 
Saxenicajwa  senanhir. 

Tbe  chief  result  of  the  bull  was  to  add  greatJy  to  the  power  of 
the  dectors;  for,  to  quote  Bryce  iHoly  Romtm  Empire),  it 
"  confessed  and  legalixcd  the  independence  of  (he  electors  and 
tbe  pewerlessnesa  of  the  crown."  To  these  princes  were  given 
sovodgn  lighta  in  thdr  dcnninions,  whicb  wcfe  dedared  in- 
divisible and  wen  to  pSss  according  to  tbe  rule  of  primogeniture. 
Except  in  eatrone  cases,  there  was  to  be  00  appeal  from  the 
sentences  of  their  tribunals,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  right 
of  orinlng  money,  of  taking  tolls,  and  in  other  privileges,  while 
canq>iTatots  against  thdr  lives  were  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
treason.  One  clause  gave  special  lights  and  immunities  to  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  at  this  time  was 
Charles  himself,  and  others  enjtuned  the  observance  of  the  public 
peace.  Proviuon  was  made  for  an  annual  meeting  of  the  dectors, 
to  be  hdd  at  McU  four  weeks  aRer  Caster,  when  matters  pro 
boue  tt  salmt  eommtmi  were  to  be  discussed.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  carried  out,  although  the  dectors  met  occasion- 
ally. Another  clause  forbade  the  cities  to  recdvc  PfafiibUrger, 
tJt.  forbade  (hem  to  take  men  dwelling  outside  their  walls  under 
their  prouction.   It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  admission 


whatever  that  tbe  dcction  of  a  king  needs  oonfirmatkn  faoD 

the  pope. 

The  Golden  Bull  was  thus  a  great  victory  for  the  dectors,  bu 
it  weakened  the  poiitioa  of  tbe  German  king  and  was  a  distiaa 
humiliation  for  the  other  princes  and  for  tbe  dties.  The  stains 
of  those  rulers  who  did  not  obtain  tbe  dectoral  privilege  was 
lowered  by  this  very  fact,  and  the  regulations  about  the  PfaU- 
burger,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  new  leagues  and  associa- 
tions, struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  dties.  The  German  kinpwm 
dccted  according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  buA  naiil 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806,  At  first  the  document 
was  known  simply  as  the  Lex  Carolina;  but  gradually  tbe  nune 
of  the  Book  with  the  Golden  Bull  came  into  use,  and  the  present 
elliptical  title  was  suffidently  established  by  1417  to  be  oSdsUy 
employed  in  a  charter  by  King  Sigismund.  The  original  auto- 
graph was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  elector  of  Mainx,  and  it 
was  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Mainx  till  17S9.  OOidal  tixo- 
scripts  were  probably  furnished  to  each  of  the  seven  dectoh  U 
the  time  of  the  promulgation,  and  before  long  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Empire  secured  copies  for  themscNes.  The 
transcript  which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Trier  is  preserved  in 
the  state  archives  at  Stuttgart,  that  of  the  decior  of  Cologne  in 
the  court  library  at  Darmstadt,  and  that  o(  the  Icing  of  B(£emia 
in  the  imperial  archives  at  Vienna.  Beriin,  Munich  and  Dresdca 
also  boast  the  possession  of  an  dectoral  transcript;  and  tbe 
town  (rf  Kitaingen  has  a  contemporary  copy  In  its  munidptl 
archives.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  good  rauon  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  most  of  these  so-called  ori^nal  transcripts. 
But  perhaps  the  best  known  example  Is  that  of  Frankfort-oQ- 
Moin,  which  was  procured  from  tbe  imperial  chancery  in  ij66, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  golden  seal  like  tbe  original.  Not  only 
was  It  regularly  quoted  as  the  indubitable  authority  In  tepid 
to  tbe  dcction  the  emperors  in  Frankfort  itsdf,  bnt  it 
was  from  time  to  time  officially  consulted  by  members  of  Ibe 
Empire. 

Tne  manuscript  conMtts  of  43  leaves  of  puehmeat  of  ncdioa 
quality,  each  measuring  about  io|  in.  in  height  by  7I  in  breadth. 
The  seal  ■■  of  the  plate  and  wax  type.  On  the  obvcne  appears  a 
figure  of  the  emperor  Kated  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptie  is  fail 
right  hand  and  the  globe  in  his  left:  a  shield,  with  tbe  uowMd 
linpi^l  eagle,  occupies  the  space  on  the  one  nde  of  the  throne,  aod 
a  corre^MMiding  shield,  with  the  crowned  Bohendan  lion  with  two 
tails,  occupies  the  space  on  the  other  side;  and  nund  the  Baiiin 
runs  the  legend,  KvMta  qturliu  immJttmiU  dtmaiHa,  Jbwasniw 
impiratoTitmperAMiHaiaalBotmiatrex,  Ontbereverwisaeastk, 
with  the  words  Aarea  Rom*  on  the  gate,  and  the  drcurasciiptiaa 
nada,  Roma  cafutmundiretU  orbit /rtnaroluMdi.  The  original  Latia 
text  of  the  bull  was  printed  at  Nuremben;  by  Friedrich  Creussneria 
1474,  andaKcond  edition  by  Anthoniu*  Koburger  (d.  1531)  anKSied 
at  the  same  place  in  1477.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  frcquentty 
reprimciHrom  various  manuscript*. mdcoDcciioni.  M.ColdaM  eai-e 
thf  I'.il.uin,^  iL'Xt.  ciim|i.irfd  wiih  iti'ifof  Rohcmia  and  FianUort. 
in  li;-  L'l-.ltilio  Ci-':,t:luU^>iiu"i  el  Icfur:  imjvruilium  (Frankfort,  l6lj). 
An.ninr  l.j  W-  lumvl  in  /V  ,  1 1  ijr.pcrii  ol  O.  Tanvmius,  and  s 
thirl.  1)1  iiiikiiijiin  lu^livy.  is  |>riri\cil  in  tiic  Codex  recenuum 
Iml'i'ni  (Mjidi.  I?')').  .iiiiJ  .11;, 1 1,1; I.  "1  li,'  i'[.ir.k(tirl  ti'xl  appeared 
in  .T.  Auroi  liulUt  it'i-;YFi<,';iiii  c\,:i:!i!,:r  or-.i^inrjf  Fiankjatlensi. 

edir,,l  liv  W,  C:.  Multir,  an.l  llii-  is  ..1.^  f,.iin,l  in  J.  J.  Schmjus*. 
Cii','  iii  j.v'ii  puUki,  editrj  by  R,  von  Homiiii  l  (Ltipiig.  1794),  and 
in  Au.gitiiahlle    Urkiiaden  eur  Erltiuleiun^  der    I Vr/asjuitfi- 

r.hi,i:lt  Drnlichlaitds  tin  MilUlalltr,  edited  by  \V.  Altitiann  and 
lk'rn!ii.'i[ii  ([itiliii.  .md  ag.iin  1895).    German  tronslatiailL 

aanv  of  wliich,  hnwcucr.  Ii.icl  .iny  official  authority,  were  publisbM 
at  Nuremberg  about  1474,  at  Vrnicc  in  1476,  and  at  Stranburg  is 
148^.  Among  the  earlier  commentators  on  the  document  on 
H.  Canisiusand  J.  Limnacus  who  wrote/a  AiirMM£ati<i)n(StiaMbuiK, 
1661}.  The  student  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  alder  literatuie 
on  the  subject  in  C.  G.  Bicner's  Comnienlarii  de  oritiiu  tt  prcptSBf 
leeum  juriinnoue  Germaiiiae  (1787^1795).  See  also  J.  D.  vi| 
Olunschl&gcr,  Neue  ErtauUruagen  der  Giiidenen  Bulte  (Frankfort  aM 
Leipzig:.  1766):  H.  G.  von  Thulvmcycr.  De  BuUa  Awea,  ArftiiUo,tKt 
(Hciilclbcrg.  ifiS2):  J.  St  Patter,  Ilistotiscke  Enlmiikelunt  itt 
heulsgrn  Slaalsvtrfassunt  det  levlschrn  Reichs  (Gfitcinsen,  ITlfr- 
1787),  and  O.  Slobbc,  CeschichU  der  deutithn  RtchlsqueStn  (Bnie» 
wick,  rS6o-iB64).  Amanj;  the  more  modem  works  may  be 
mnnioncd:  E.  Nci^rr.  Die  Goldne  Bulle  nach  ihrcm  Unpruaz 

SGoHinccn,  1S77),  O,  Hahn,  Vrsprunt  und  Btdrulung  der  CMnm 
lulU  (Brpsbu.  i[)ojl;  nnd  M.  C.  Si:limi()t.  Die  HaatsnckliU^ 
An-j!tndun  der  Goldnrn  BitJlf  (Halle.  1894).  There  Is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  In  the  QiwtowmwWwiM  wCtsttkjblrdlr 
dtMUtkn  JIwAMi^ifiiHg,  edited  by  K.  -  Tlir  ilMliff 
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■Mtlwr  by  a  Harnack  ia  hU  ZJoi  Xmfankm  XaOnbm  Ui  wr 
MOkiuMpiiiJ^kiaidirtt  (CIeMen,ift83).  HKicbaBEngliili  tran>- 

lb  Jfitflf        {Londoo,  I9«3}-  (A.  W.  H.*) 

GOU)BH-BTBi  *  name  indisaimiulely  ^vm  In  many  parts 
«{  BritaiD  to  two  very  distinct  species  of  ducks,  from  the  rich 
yellow  colour  o{  their  Iridea.  The  commonest  of  them— the 
Amos  Jidi^ula  of  Uniueu*  and  Pulitula  tnttata  of  most  modem 
ornitholo^sta-— is,  however,  usually  called  by  English  writers 
the  tufted  duck,  while  "  golden-eye  "  is  reserved  in  books  for 
the  A.  clan  tula  and  ^,  ^Ancion  ot  Linnaeus,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  birds  he  so  named  were  but  examples  of  the  same 
^leciei,  differing  only  in  age  or  sex;  and  to  this  day  many  fowkrs 
perpetuate  a  like  mistake,  deeming  the  "  Morillon,"  which  Is  the 
fonale  or  young  male,  distinct  from  the  "  Golden-eye  "  or 
"  Rattle-wings  "  (as  from  its  noisy  flight  they  oftener  call  It), 
which  is  the  adult  male.  Thisspeciesbelongstothegroupkoowo 
as  diving  ducks,  and  is  the  type  of  the  very  well-marked  genus 
ClMgtUa  of  later  systematists,  which,  among  other  differences, 
has  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  prolonged  so  as  to  extend 
ooDsidenbly  over,  and,  we  may  not  unreaaonably  sumwee, 
protect  the  belly — a  character  possessed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  ihe  mergansers  {MertiHae),  while  the  males  also  exhibit  in 
the  extraordinarily  developed  bony  labyrinth  of  thnr  trachea 
and  its  midway  enbrgement  another  resemblance  to  the  members 
of  the  same  subfamily.  The  golden-eye,  C.  ^ucion  of  modem 
writers,  has  its  home  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres, 
whence  in  winter  it  migrates  southward;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
ducks  that  constantly  resorts  to  hollow  trees  for  the  ptirpose 
of  breeding  it  hardly  transcends  the  limit  of  the  Arctic  forests 
00  either  continent.  So  well  known  ts  thb  habit  to  the  people 
o(  the  northern  districts  of  Scandinavia,  that  they  very  CMomonly 
devise  artificial  nest-boxes  for  its  accommodation  and  their  own 
prafiL  HoDow  lop  of  wood  are  prepared,  the  t<9  and  bottom 
dosed,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  side.  These  are  affixed  to  the  trunks 
of  living  trees  In  suitable  i^ces,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
thecn>u>d|  aad,  being  readily  occupied  by  the  birds  in  the  breed- 
ing  Beaion,  are  regularly  robbed,  first  of  the  numemut  eggs,  and 
finidly  U  the  down  they  contain,  by  those  who  have  set  them  vp. 

The  adult  male  golden -eye  is  a  very  beautiful  Urd,  mostly 
falack  above,  but  with  the  bead,  which  is  tlighlly  crested,  rellect- 
ing  rich  green  lights,  «  Urge  oval  white  patch  under  each  eye 
and  dongated  white  scapulars;  the  lower  parts  ate  wh^y 
white  and  the  feet  bri^t  oraofe,  except  the  webs,  which  are 
dusky.  In  the  female  and  young  male,  dark  brown  replaces  the 
Utck,*  the  cheek-spots  are  indistinct  and  the  elongated  whiu 
adptdats  wanting.  The  golden-eye  of  North  America  has  been 
Iqr  tome  authors  deemed  to  differ,  and  has  been  named  C. 
«M0»MIM,  but  aM>areotly  on  Insufficient  grounds.  North 
America,  however,  has,  in  cominoo  with  Iceland,  a  very  distinct 
qpecie^  C.  idmiika,  often  called  Barrow's  duck,  which  is  but 
a  rare  atiag^er  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  never,  so  far 
as  known,  to  Britain.  In  Icehnd  and  Greenland  it  is  the  only 
halMtual  representative  of  the  genus,  and  it  occurs  from  thence 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  breeding-habits  it  differs  from  the 
oommonO'  apedca,  not  placing  ha  eggs  in  tree-holes;  but  bow 
far  tUa  diSerance  is  voluntary  may  be  doubted,  for  in  the 
countries  it  frequents  trees  are  wanting.  It  is  a  larger  and 
stonier  bird,  and  in  the  male  the  white  cfaeek-palchcs  take  a  more 
crcacentic  form,  while  the  bead  is  glossed  with  purple  rather 
than  green,  and  the  white  scapulars  are  not  elongated.  The  New 
Wodd  also  pcsaessea  a  third  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of 
the  genus  in  C.  oAeola,  known  in  books  as  the  buffet-beaded  duck, 
and  to  Americanfowtenas  the"  sfHiit-dnck  "  and  "  butter-bell " 
— (he  former  name  being  applied  from  its  rapidity  in  diving,  and 
the  latter  from  its  exceeding  fatness  in  autumn.  This  is  <A  small 
s>«,  bat  the  lustre  of  the  feathers  in  the  male  is  most  brilUant, 
exhibiting  a  deep  plum-coknucd  gkw  on  the  bead.  It  breeds 
trees,  and  b  Mq>paNd  to  have  ucBUtied  more  than  once  in 
Britain.  (A-  N.) 

flOISBM  VLBBCK.  In  Grcdt  mythology,  the  Beece  of  the 
lan  OB  wUdi  Huixus  and  Helb  csoqied.  for  .widcb  see 
XI  4* 


Akconaots.  For  the  modem  order  (If  the  Gdden  Fleece^  see 
KffiCBTHOOD  AND  CHIVALRY,  scclion  Ordtrt  of  KniglUkood. 

OOLOBH  BORDS.  the  name  of  a  body  of  Tatars  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  overran  a  great  portion  (rf  eastern 
Europe  and  founded  in  Russia  the  Tatar  empire  of  khanate 
known  as  the  Empire  of  the  Golden  Horde  or  Western  Kipchaks. 
They  invaded  Europe  about  1337  under  the  leadei^p  of  BUS 
Khan,  a  younger  boo  of  Juji,  eldest  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  passed 
over  Russia  with  slaughter  and  destruction,  and  penetrated 
into  Silesia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  finally  defeating  Henry  11., 
duke  of  Silesia,  at  Licgniu  in  the  battle  known  as  the  WaUstatt 
on  the  gth  of  April  1341,  So  costly  was  this  victory,  however, 
that  BltO,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  Neuatadt,  retraced  his 
steps  and  established  himself  in  his  magnificent  tent  (whence 
the  same  "  golden"  )  on  the  Volga.  The  new  settlonent  was 
knowaas^vOrAiC'  Golden  Camp,"  whence"  GoldeoH«r^  "). 
Very  i^>idly  the  powen  of  B&ta  extended  over  the  Russian 
princes,  and  so  long  as  the  khanate  remained  in  the  direct 
descent  from  fiAta  nothing  occurred  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
emigre.  The  names  of  B&ta's  successors  are  Sartak  (1156}, 
Bereke  (Baraka)(ii56-i266),  Mangd-TimOr  (1366-1380),  TOda 
Manga  (laSo-iaS;),  (?)  TtUa  Bughl  (1287-1190),  T&ktQ  (1190- 
Uibeg  (i3i>-i34o),  Tta-Bcg  (1340),  Janl-Beg  (1340- 
1357).  The  death  of  Jtnl-B%  however,  threw  the  empire  into 
confusion.  Birdl-Beg  (Berdi-Beg)  only  reigned  for  two  years, 
after  which  two  rulers,  calling  themselves  sons  of  Jfinl-Beg 
occupied  the  throne  during  one  year.  From  that  time  (1359) 
tiU  1378  no  ungle  ruler  held  the  whole  empire  under  control, 
variws  members  of  the  other  branches  of  the  old  house  of  JUil 
assuming  the  title.  At  last  in  1378  Tdktimish,  of  the  Eastern 
Kipchaks,  succeeded  in  ousting  all  rivals,  and  establishing 
himself  as  ruler  of  eastern  and  western  Kipchak.  For  a  short 
time  the  glory  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  renewed,  tulil  It  was 
finally  <ztubed  by  Timur  in  1395. 

See  further  Mongols  and  Russia;  Sir  Henry  Howocth's  Biilorr 
of  Iht  Mentdi;  S.  Lane-Poole'i  UokammadnH  DynMiti  (iSoa), 
pp.  333-331 :  for  the  relationi  of  the  variout  deKendantt  of  JengttUi 
tee  Stockvii,  Manuel  d'hitloir*,  voL  i.  chap.  ix.  table  7. 

QOLDEH  ROD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  SoUdagv 
vi/tauTM  (natural  order  Compo^tae),  a  native  of  Britain  and 
widdy  dbtributed  in  the  north  temperate  re^oo.  It  is  an  old- 
fasUoned  border-plant  flowering  from  July  to  September,  with 
an  erect,  spoiiiigly -branched  stem  and  small  bright-ydlow 
clustered  heads  ol  flowen.  It  grows  well  in  common  soil  and  It 
readily  propagated  by  division  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

GOLDEN  ROSB  (ma  amren),  an  ornament  made  of  wrought 
gold  and  set  with  gems,  generally  sapphires,  which  is  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  {Latlare)  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  usually 
afterward*  sent  as  a  mark  of  q>ecial  favour  to  some  distinguished 
indiiMiial,  to  a  church,  or  «  civil  community.  Formerly  tt 
was  a  single  rose  of  wrought  gold,  coloured  red,  hut  the  form 
finally  adopted  is  a  thorny  branch  with  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  decked  with  gems,  surmounted  by  one 
principal  rose.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  obscure.  From  very 
early  times  popes  have  given  away  a  rose  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent,  whence  the  name  Dominica  Rosa,  sometimes  ^ven  to 
this  feast  The  practice  of  blessing  and  sending  some  such 
symbol  <e.g.  tiU«tfM)  goes  back  totheearliest  Christian  antiquity, 
but  the  use  of  the  rose  itself  does  not  seem  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  nth  century.  According  to  some  aulboritieB  it  was  used 
by  Leo  IX.  (1049-1054),  but  in  any  case  Pope  Urban  II.  sent  one 
to  Fulk  of  Anjou  during  the  preparations  for  the  first  crusade. 
Pope  Urban  V.,  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to  Joanna  of  N^^  in 
r366,  is  alleged  to  have  beoi  the  first  to  determine  tlwt  one 
should  b«  consecrated  annually.  B«^an!ng  with  the  16th 
century  there  went  regulariy  with  the  rose  a  letter  relating  the 
reasons  why  it  was  sent,  utd  redting  the  meriu  and  virtues 
of  the  receiver.  When  the  change  was  made  from  the  form 
of  the  simple  roee  to  the  branch  b  uncertain.  Tbo  roee  sent 
by  Innocent  IV.  ia  1244  to  Count  Raymond  Bereagar  IV.  o( 
Provence  waa  a  simple  flower  without  any  accessory  omaroeota- 
tloo,  wUIe  the  one  ^viea  by  Beoedia  XL  la  1305  or  1304  to  the 
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diutch  ot  St  Stephen  t  PenigU  consisted  of  a  bnncli  ganushed 
with  five  open  and  two  dosed  roaea  enriched  with  a  sapphire, 
the  whole  having  a  value  of  seventy  ducats.  The  value  of  the 
({ft  varied  iccording  to  the  chancier  or  lank  of  the  recipient. 
John  XXn.  ipve  away  aorae  weighiDg  i>  oz.,  and  worth 
from  iaso  l3'5-  Among  the  recipients  of  this  honour  have 
been  Henry  VI.  of  England,  1446;  jamea  III.  of  Scotland,  on 
whom  the  rose  (made  by  Jao^  Magnolio)  was  conferred  by 
Innocent  VIII.;  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland;  Frederick  the  Wtae, 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  received  a  rose  from  Leo  X.  in  1518; 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  received  three,  the  last  from  Clement 
VII.  in  1534  (each  had  nine  branches,  and  rested  on  difiercnt 
forms  of  feet,  one  on  oxen,  the  second  on  acoras,  and  the  third  on 
lions);  Queen  Maiy,  who  received  one  In  1555  from  JuHoa  HI.; 
the  republic  of  Luoca,  so  favoured  by  Pius  IV.,  fn  1564;  the 
Lateraa  Basilica  by  Pius  V.  three  years  later;  the  sanctuary 
□f  Loreto  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1584;  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of 
Prance,  who  received  il  from  Clement  IX.  in  t66S;  Mary 
CarimUr,  queen  of  Poland,  from  Innocent  XI.  in  16S4  la  ncogni- 
(ion  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  her  husband,  John  SoblcAi ; 
Benedict  XUL  (1736)  presented  one  to  the  cathedral  of  Capua, 
and  in  1833  it  was  sent  by  Gregory  XVI.  to  the  church  of  St 
Mark's,Venice.  InmoierecenttimesitwassenttoNapoleoBlIL 
of  France,  the  empieaa  Eugfote,  and  the  qneena  Iiabdla  n., 
ChriUina  (1S86)  and  Victoria  (1906)  of  Spate.  The  gift  of  the 
golden  rose  used  almost  {nvariably  to  accompany  the  coronation 
of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  U  tn  any  particular  year  no  one  is 
Gonsidmd  worthy  ot  the  loie,  it  is  laid  up  in  the  Vatican. 

Scmte  of  the  most  famous  Italian  goldsmiths  have  been 
employed  In  making  the  earlier  rosea;  and  such  intttokally 
vatuabte  objects  have,  in  common  witfa  other  priceless  historical 
examples  of  the  goldsmiths'  art,  found  their  way  to  the  melting- 
pat.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  esisth^ 
historic  ipecimras  is  very  smalL  Tbcae  indode  one  «( the  t4tb 
century  in  the  duny  Huscom,  Paris,  believed  to  have  been  sent 
by  Clement  V.  to  the  prince-bishop  of  Basel;  another  conferred 
in  1458  on  his  native  dty  of  Siena  by  Pope  Plus  II-;  and  the 
rose  bestowed  upon  Siena  by  Alexander  VII.,  a  son  of  that  city, 
whldi  is  depicted  In  a  procession  in  a  besco  tn  the  Palaaio 
Pubblico  at  Siena.  The  surviving  rosea  of  more  recent  date 
include  th^  presented  by  Benedia  XIII.  to  Capua  cathedral; 
the  rose  conferred  on  the  empress  Caroline  by  Pius  VII.,  1819, 
at  Vienna;  one  of  1833  (Gregory  XVI.)  at  St  Mark's,  Venice; 
and  Pope  Leo  XIU.'s  rose  sent  to  Queen  Christina  of  Spain, 
which  is  at  Madrid. 

AUTHOXiTtaa. — Angelo  Tioccz.Aurea  Rata.Sx.  (i7i9):BnseoGUi, 
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series  v.  vol.  la  pp.  i-ii;  De  F.  Mcly,  Le  Trtsor  it  Chartrrs 
(tS86);  Marquis  dc  Mac  Swiney  MashanasUis,  £«  Portittfli  tt  U 
Saint  Siife:  Let  Rout  d'or  eiiaoyiet  par  Ut  Papa  aux  roit  ie 
Partutal  an  XVI'  tiicle  (1904);  Sir  C.  Young,  Ornaments  and  Gift 
tonteerated  by  Ike  Reman  Pontiffs:  the  CoUen  Rose,  the  Cap  and 
Sw»r4s  pretenUd  lo  Sateremt  ejEneland  and  SeatloMd  (1864). 

a.T.S'i  E.A.J.) 
aOLOBK  HDLB.  the  terra  applied  in  all  'Eun^ean  languages 
to  the  rule  ot  conduct  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  (Matthew 
vii.  13  and  Luke  vi.  31),  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  tbem,  (or  this  i*  the  law  and  the 
pnq>heia."  This  princ^  has  often  been  stated  as  the  funda- 
mcntal  precept  of  social  morality.  It  to  sometbnes  put  negatively 
or  passively,  "  do  not  that  to  another  wliich  thou  wouldst  not 
have  done  10  thyself  "  <cf.  Hobbcs,  Lenolhan,  xv.  79,  xvii.  85), 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  this  form  It  implies  merely 
abstention  from  evil  doing.  InelthertormthepreceptlnoFdinary 
application  fs  part  of  a  hedonistic  system  of  ethics,  the  criterion 
of  action  being  strictly  utilitarian  in  character. 

See  H.  Sidgwirk.  History  of  Elhiet  (jth  ed.,  1902),  p.  167;  James 
Scth,  Elkicat  Priiuipki.  p.  97  folL 

OOIAFISLD,  a  town*  and  the  oounty^eat  of  Esmeralda 
ooonty,  Nevada,  U.S.A.,  about  170  m.  S.E.  of  Carson  Qty. 
Pop.  (igio,  U.  5.  census)  4838.  It  is  served  by  the  Tenopah 
ft  GoldMd,  Las  Vcgu  &  Tonop^,  and  Tonopah  ft  Tidewater 


raflways.  The  town  Ue>  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  abounding  ia 
hi^-^ade  gold  ores,  and  is  essentially  a  mining  camp.  The 
discoveiy  ot  gold  at  Tonopah,  about  aS  m.  N.  of  CoUfidd,  ia 
igoowas  tollowedbyitadisooveiyat  Goldfiddin  igoiaad  1903; 
in  1904  the  Gddfiod  district  produced  about  800  tons  «rf  ore, 
whidi  yielded  83,300,000  worth  of  gold,  or  30%  of  that  ol  the 
state.  This  remarkable  productiwi  caused  Goldfidd  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  the  largest  town  in  the  states  la 
addition  to  the  mines,  there  an  large  reduction  works.  In  1907 
Gold&eld  became  the  county-wat.  The  gold  output  in  1907  was 
$8,408,396;  Id  1908,  84,880,151.  Soon  after  mining  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  began,  the  miners  organised  themselves  as  a  fecal 
branch  ot  the  Western  Federation  of  Uinos,  and  in  this  branch 
wen  included  many  labouiets  in  Gofalfidd  other  than  miweii. 
Between  this  branch  and  the  mlne.ownen  there  trase  a  setfcs  of 
more  or  less  serious  differences,  and  there  were  several  set  stiiktt 
— in  December  1906  and  January  1907,  for  higher  wages;  in 
March,  and  April  1907,  because  the  mine-owners  refuted  to 
discharge  caipentm  who  were  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  Western  Fedaatii»  ef 
Minen  or  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  afliliated  with 
it,  this  last  organisation  being,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  fortcd 
out  of  Goldfield;  in  August  and  SeiHember  1907,  because  a 
rule  was  Introduixd  at  some  of  the  mines  requiring  minen  la 
change  their  dotUng  before  entering  and  after  leaving  the 
mines, — a  rule  made  necessary,  accoMing  to  the  operators,  by 
the  wholesale  stealing  (in  miners'  pariance,  "high-grading") 
of  the  very  valuaUe  ore  (some  of  it  valued  at  as  high  as  Iso  a 
pound);  aad  In  November  and  December  1907,  because  loai 
of  tbe  mine-owners,  avowetUy  on  account  of  the  bard  tines, 
adopted  a  system  of  paying  In  cashier's  checks.  Excepting 
occasional  attacks  upon  non-union  workmen,  or  upon  pnsoni 
supposed  not  to  be  In  sympathy  with  the  miners'  union,  then 
had  been  no  serioiis  disturbance  ia  Goldfidd;  but  In  Occenber 
1907,  Governor  Sparits,  at  the  Instance  <rf  the  mine-owners, 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt  to  send  Federal  troops  to 
Goldfield,  on  the  ground  that  the  situation  there  was  ominons, 
that  destruction  of  life  and  pfopeny  seemed  ptobaMe,  and  that 
Ihestate  had  BO  militia  and  would  be  powerlesB  to  maintain  aria. 
President  Roosevelt  thereupon  (Decmber  4th)  ordered  Genetsl 
Frederick  Funston,  commanding  the  Division  of  California,  it 
San  Francisco,  to  proceed  with  300  Federal  troops  to  Goldfidd. 
The  troops  arrived  in  Goldfield  on  the  6th  of  December,  and 
immediately  afterwards  tbe  mine-owacrs  reduced  wages  and 
announced  that  no  members  ot  the  Western  Federation  of  Minen 
would  thereafter  be  employed  in  the  miites.  President  Roosevelt, 
becoming  convinced  that  conditions  had  not  warranted  Governor 
Sparks's  appeal  for  Federal  assistance,  but  that  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  tbe  troops  might  nevertbetess  lead  to  asrioos 
disorders,  consented  that  they  should  remalo  for  a  short  tUsc 
on  condition  that  the  state  should  Immediatdy  organize  la 
adequate  militia  or  police  force.  Accordingly,  a  special  meeting 
of  the  legislature  was  immediately  called,  a  sute  police  force 
was  orgaaiaed,  and  on  the  Ttb  of  March  r9o8  the  troops  woe 
withdrawn.  Thereafter  work  was  gradually  resumed  In  tbe 
mines,  the  contest  having  been  won  by  the  mine-owners. 

OOLDnNCH  (Ger.  Gotdfink').  tbe  FringiUa  earditdis  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Carduelis  elegams  of  later  authors,  an  extremely 
well-known  bird  found  over  the  greater  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa,  and  eastwards  t»  Petsia  uid  Turkestan-  Its  gay 
plum^  is  matched  by  its  spriiJitly  nature;  and  together  they 
make  tt  one  of  the  most  favourite  cage-birds  among  ell  clanes. 
As  a  songster  it  is  indeed  surpsssed  by  many  otW  q>eciet, 
but  its  dMllity  and  ready  atta^ment  to  its  master  or  niiKraa 
make  up  for  any  defect  in  its  vocal  powers.  Tn  sane  paru  «f 
England  the  trade  in  goldfinches  Is  very  considerable.  In  1S60 
Mr  Hnssey  reported  (Zool.,  p.  7144)  the  average  annual  enures 
near  Worthing  to  exceed  ti,ooo  dozens— nearly  all  bcsi^  cock- 
birds;  and  a  wltncaa  before  a  commiUea  ot  the  Haass  d 
Commons  In  1873  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  could  take  ibity 

■  The  more  common  German  name,  however.  Is  DistMiA  (TUslle- 
Finch)  or  .Slwitili. 
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donuiDanoniDiBEuBrii^UHiL.  latbiiediitilcfittidoUMn 
the  nuinber  tau  become  much  reduced,  owing  doubtkn  In  part 
to  ibe  f&Ul  pnctke  of  atchiiis  Uk  bftdi  just  before  or  during 
the  breeding-season;  but  perhaps  the  strongest  cause  of  their 
growing  scarcity  is  the  conslsnt  brc&king-up  of  waste  lands,  and 
tbe  eilirpation  of  weeds  (partkul&rly  <rf  the  order  Cfm^ilae) 
t«ential  to  the  improved  system  of  igrfculture;  for  In  many 
puts  of  Scotland,  East  Lothian  for  jnstance,  where  goldfinches 
were  once  as  [rienliful  as  sparrows,  they  are  now  only  rare 
strogi^crs,  and  yet  there  ihcy  have  not  been  thinnvd  by  netting. 
Though  goldfinches  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  the  oddest 
Mother,  incumparably  the  largest  number  leave  Britain  in 
autninn,  returning  in  spring,  and  resorting  to  gardens  and 
orchards  to  breed,  when  the  lively  song  of  the  cock,  and  the 
bright  yellow  wings  of  both  sexes,  quickly  attract  notice.  The 
nest  is  a  beautifully  neat  structure,  often  placed  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground,  but  generally  so  well  hidden  by  the 
leafy  bough  on  which  it  is  built  as  not  lo  be  ea^ly  found,  until, 
the  young  being  hatched,  ihc  constant  visits  of  the  parents  reveal 
its  site.  When  the  broods  leave  the  nest  they  move  into  the 
more  Open  country,  and  frequenting  pastures,  commons,  heaths 
and  downs,  assemble  in  large  flocks  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
Eait«'atd  of  the  range  of  the  present  species  its  place  ts  token  by 
iu  congener  C.  canicepi,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  wonting 
the  block  hood  ond  white  cor-covcrts  of  the  British  bird.  Its 
home  seems  to  be  in  Central  Asia,  but  it  moves  southward  in 
winter,  bdng  common  at  that  season  ia  Cashmere,  mu!  to  not 
unfrequently  brought  for  sale  to  Calcutta.  The  position  of  the 
fcnuB  Carduelii  in  the  family  FringiUidae  is  not  very  dear. 
Stncturally  it  would  seem  to  have  some  relation  to  the  siskins 
(CArjuMR j(rli>,  though  the  members  of  the  two  groups  hove  very 
diffeKnt  habits,  ond  perhaps  its  nearest  khiship  lies  with  the 
hawfinches  ICoccathnusles).   See  FiMcn.  (A.  N.) 

BOLDFISH  {Cyprinns  or  Caraaita  amlas),  a  small  fish 
bflangiiig  to  the  Q^trinid  family,  a  native  of  China,  but  natur- 


TukiicoiJofixh. 


ah'aed  in  other  countries.  In  the  wild  state  its  colours  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  a  Crudan  carp,  and  like  that  fish  it  b  tenacious 
of  life  and  easily  domcstiiatcd.  Albinos  seem  to  be  rather 
common;  and  as  in  other  fishes  (for  instance,  the  tench,  carp, 
eel,  flounder),  the  colour  of  most  of  these  albinos  is  a  bright 
orange  or  golden  yellow;  occasionally  even  this  shade  of  colour 
is  lost,  the  iish  being  more  or  lew  pure  white  or  silvery.  The 
Chinese  hive  domesticated  these  albinos  for  a  long  lime,  and 
by  careful  selection  have  succeeded  in  propagating  all  those 
strange  varieties,  and  even  monstrosities,  which  appear  in  every 
domestic  animal.  In  some  Individuals  the  dorsal  fin  to  only 
half  Us  normal  length,  in  others  entirely  absent;  in  others  the 
anal  fin  has  a  double  spine;  in  others  all  the  fins  are  of  nearly 
d^ufele  the  usual  length.  The  snout  is  frequently  malformed, 
giving  the  head  of  the  fish  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  a 
bull-dog.  The  variety  most  hl^ly  prized  has  an  ntrcmely 
short  snout,  eyes  whidi  almost  wholly  project  beyond  the  orlnt. 
Do  dorsal  fin,  and  a  very  long  three-  or  four-lobcd  caudal  Sn 
(Tekicape-fish). 


The  domestication  of  tha  goM&ah  by  the  Chinese  dotes  back 

from  the  highest  antiquity,  uid  they  wm  introduced  Into  Ja|Mm 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century;  but  the  dote  of  their 

importation  into  Europe  is  still  imccrtain.  The  great  German 
ichthyologist,  M.  £.  Uloch,  thought  he  could  trace  it  back  ia 
England  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  whilst  other  outhois  fix  the 
date  at  i6gt.  It  appcots  certain  that  they  were  brought  to 
France,  only  much  later,  as  o  present  to  Mme  de  Pompadour, 
although  the  dc  Goncourts,  the  historians  of  the  mistresses  o( 
Louis  XV.,  have  failed  to  trace  any  records  of  this  event.  The 
fish  has  since  spread  over  a  consickrable  port  of  Europe,  and  ^ 
many  friaces  it  ha*  revcned  to  its  wild  condition.  In  many  parts 
of  soath-costi-m  Asia,  in  Mauritius,  in  North  and  South  Africa, 
in  Madagascar,  in  the  Azores,  it  has  become  thoroughly  acclima- 
tized, ond  successfully  competes  with  the  indigenous  fresh-woter 
fishes.  It  will  not  thrive  in  rivers;  in  large  ponds  it  readily 
reverts  to  the  cohmtion  of  the  originol  wild  stock,  h  floiutohci 
best  in  small  tanks  and  ponds,  in  which  tbe  water  to  constantly 
changing  and  does  not  freeze;  in  such  localities,  and  with  a  fuU 
supply  of  food,  which  consists  of  weeds,  crumbs  of  bread,  bran, 
worms,  small  crustaceans  and  insects,  it  attains  to  o  length  ol 
from  6  to  IS  In.,  breeding  readily,  sometimes  at  different  timet 
of  tbe  same  year. 

QOLDFUSS,  GBOSO  AUGUST  (1781-1848),  German  polaeoD- 
tologist,  bora  at  Thurnau  near  Bayrcuth  on  the  18th  of  April 
178a,  was  educated  at  Erlongcn,  where  he  graduMed  Ph.D.  fa 
1804  and  became  professor  igl  soology  in  1818.  He  woo  wAh 
scquently  appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
um'versity  of  Bonn.  Aided  by  Count  G.  Uflnstcr  he  issued  the 
important  Parrfatta  Cermaniae  (1836-1644).  o  work  which  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  invertebrate  fossils  of  Germany,  but  it 
was  left  incomplete  after  the  sponges,  corals,  crinoids,  eclrinhb 
and  port  of  t  he  mollusca  bad  been  figured.  Goldfuss  died  at  Bonn 
on  the  and  of  October  1848. 

GOLDIB,  SIR  OEORGB  OASHWOOD  TAUBHAH  (1846-  ), 
English  administrator,  tbe  founder  <rf  Nigeria,  was  born  on  the 
loih  of  May  1846  at  the  Nunnery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  bring  the 
youngest  son  of  Lieut  .•Colonel  John  Taubman  Goldie-Toutunsn, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys,  by  his  second  wife  Corolinei 
daughter  of  John  E.  Hovcden  of  Ilcmingford,  Cambridgeshire. 
Sir  George  resumed  his  paternal  name,  Goldie,  by  ro>'al  licence  fai 
1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rco^al  Mih'tory  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, and  for  obout  two  years  held  a  commission  in  the  Roytl 
Engineers.  He  travelled  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  gaining  on  ei- 
tensive  knowkdgc  of  the  continent,  and  first  visited  the  country 
of  the  Niger  in  1877.  He  conceived  the  Idea  of  adding  to  the 
British  empire  the  then  little  known  regions  of  the  lower  and 
middle  Niger,  and  for  over  twenty  years  his  efforts  were  devoted 
to  the  realization  of  this  conception.  The  method  by  which  he 
determined  to  work  was  the  revival  of  government  by  chartered 
companies  within  the  empire — a  method  supposed  to  be  buried 
with  the  East  India  Company.  The  first  step  was  to  combine  aU 
British commercin I  interests  in  the  Nigcr.and  this  he  accomplished 
in  1879  when  the  United  African  Company  was  formed.  In  i88t 
Goldie  sought  a  charier  from  the  imperial  government  (the  and 
Gladstone  ministry).  Objections  of  various  kinds  were  raised. 
To  meet  them  the  capital  of  the  company  (renamed  the  National 
African  Company)  was  increased  from  £1 35,000  to  ,£1,000,000,  and 
great  energy  was  displayed  in  founding  stations  on  the  Niger. 
At  this  t  imc  I'reuLh  iradera,  encouraged  by  Gambctta,  established 
themselves  on  the  lower  river,  thus  rendering  it  difTicull  for  the 
cimiik-iny  to  obtain  trrrilori.il  n'ghls;  but  the  Frenchmen  were 
bought  out  in  18A4.  so  that  at  the  Berlin  conference  on  West 
Africa  in  1885  Mr  Goldie,  present  as  on  expert  on  matters  rdatinf 
to  the  ri\-er,  was  oble  to  announce  that  on  the  kmcr  Niger  the 
British  flag  atone  flew.  Meantime  the  Niger  coast  line  had  been 
placed  under  British  protection.  Through  Joseph  Thomson, 
David  Mcintosh,  D.  W.  Sargent,  J.  Flint,  n'illiom  Wotlace, 
E.  DongcrficM  and  namcreus  other  agents,  over  400  politicil 
t real ic9--d fawn  up  by  GoMie—werc  made  with  the  cUe(\«L«%n 
lower  Nig^  and  the  Vawa.  DCaVA.  TVftWOTi^A'Coft'^i**^ 
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(July  iH'^f''!.  the  National  African  Company  becomiRg  the  Royal 
KigtT  tlonipany,  wilh  Lord  Aln.nlare  as  xovcrnoi  and  Golilic  as 
ifitc-pivcrnor.  In  i«ys,  on  I^nl  Aberdare'i  dnth,  GoJdie 
bvi  -imc  Kuvunmr  of  ihc  company,  whose  dcttinici  be  hmd  guided 
IhrouRli'-ut. 

'I'be  buililinjt  u|i  of  NiKi  ria  ab  a  British  state  had  to  be  carried 
on  in  face  nf  further  dillkultics  raised  by  French  travcUera  with 
ftulilicfll  missions,  and  also  in  face  of  German  opposition.  From 
iKit.|  to  iSifo,  I'rincc  Ui!>marck  was  a  pL-r^slcnt  antagonist,  and 
ihc  Mrcnuuui  elTorl^  he  made  (o  secure  lor  Germany  the  basin  of 
ihe  lowi-r  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  were  even  more  dangerous 
to  t;'i|i|ie's  bLlii-mes  of  empire  than  the  ambitions  of  France. 
Ili  rr  K-  K.  I'lcuel,  »lio  had  travelled  In  Nigeria  during  188^-1884 
iiti'Ier  the  uu>!pi(.ei  i.f  ihe  Itriti^  company,  was  sent  out  in  1885 
by  t}ii-  Tii:ivly-fi)r"Hd  (kminn  Colonial  Society  to  secure  treaties 
(■It  (K-rmJiiiy,  whkh  h.-t>l  eatabU'shed  itsdf  at  Cameroon.  After 
IUk'!'^  di  :irh  in  ifufd  his  work  was  continued  by  his  companion 
I>r  Sl^iu'liNK-  r,  wliile  Elerr  lloeiiigsberg  was  deH>a(chcd  to  stir 
uiitroiilitr  in  ilir  iKxupied  jforuoris  of  the  Com]Niny's  territory, — 
■>r,  ii^  he  exi>re..M  il  It, "  to  burst  Up  the  charter."  lie  was  finally 
hrr(">l'-<l  :it  MiiiL.iha,  an<l,  after  trial  by  the  company's  supreme 
tduii  -It  A'-iIm,  w.is  expelled  the  country.  Prince  Bismarck  then 
;,et.t  ti\n  hi.  mphcw,  flerr  von  rulttamer,  as  German  consul- 
Kciii  r;il  ■•)  \iiv:nii,  with  unlers  in  report  on  lIiisafTair,  and  when 
ihi'.  n  ["It  w.iN  jiublished  in  a  White  Hook,  Bismarck  demanded 
}i>.iey  •l.iiii.ii;i.'<froni  the  comihiTiy.  M(<:in while Bisnutre It  maiii- 
i.tiix  .lif.ii'.iJiil  prcssiin  on  the  Urilish  government  to  compel  the 
Koy.d  \iivr  Coilipaiiy  I'f  nilivisiun  of  spheres  of  inlluenie,  where- 
b>  fill  ,il  lirit:iiii  ImjuM  h^vc  lusl  ;i  third,  and  ihc  niojit  vuluabte 
p.iri,  <(l  th<  (fiijip.iny's  territory.  Bui  he  fell  from  power  in 
.\l4i>  h  i";-!.  ^iii'l  in  July  fallowing  L»nl  Salisbury  concluded  the 
f.iii  oiii  "  l!<  l.^vilmd  "  ;it;reeuiunt  with  Germany.   After  this 

I  •:•  Ml  Il■^■.l|'i!n■;^  ivi I  ion  of  Gcnnany  in  Nigeria  entirely  ceased, 
;■<.'!  •!<.<<i  v.;i%  I  jxncd  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  Nigeriu- 
('  iu::i  li  •iilitnj.  Thnc  iicgoiiationit,  which  resulted  in  an 
.■l>i<.  iiiiij  111  iH'jiiWereinitiale<l by Goldieasamcaiuof  arresting 

till  i.|v  f         e  iiitoNigeriafromtheJirection  of  the  Congo. 

I: ,  I  iiiii  I  ilini!  to  (icrmany  a  long  but  narrow  strip  of  territory 
111  I  .-,1 1 II  Ail.uit  i«a  and  Lake  Ch^ul,  to  which  she  had  no  treaty 
ill  III.,  J  biifi'-r  W4S  raised  against  French  expeditions,  semi- 
ii>..,i  11 ,  .)iii|  ^  mi  eJi[ih>ru'Lury,  whith  sought  lo  enter  Nigeria 
|i..-,.  ill!  i.r.l  Liter  Fr>.ii(h  effr^ns  at  afrgression  were  made 
li.,iii  III-  VI  Inn  or  lJ.:h<imt'>an  ^iile,  de^])ile  an  ugreement 
11.1,1  Iml'l  ..nil  1  i;in<v  in  i.vio  rLspeiiiiiR  the  northern  frontier. 

ILi  \.-,'iUiy  f'f  urKiin  l  uL  piiiiics  led  the  company  to 
•  l>  |..ii-  ti.  Ill  -111  ■  xii^-'Iiiiu'i  iiC'iiii'il  the  AUIiummedanstale-s 
•il  .'.nci  .iii>lfil'.iiii    I  li.  •  \|Klili<iii»asoTgaiii/edandiH.-rbOnnlly 

,1  II,-,  I, ..Mm  ,ii.'lv..i.M<in]<1tleIy.suieesiful.  Intemalpcace 

V  1 .  till] .  1 1  UK  'I.  I'l.i  in  Ihe  fulluuiiig  year  the  diflercnees  with 

I I  nil  1  III  I'  i'.ii<li'>  ihi  ffi.iiti'.T  line  l>e<.ame  acute,  and  compelled 
1I11  mil  iw  i.i.i.ii  -t  il-'  lliiti-hp'vernment-  In  the  negotiations 
vtliii  II  Ml  K  -I  li'il  :  ■  III  liunintal  in  [ir<.-semng  for  Great 
Hi ii .nil  III'  ,>li<.|i'<.i  rlH  ii.i\i;:iil>|i- Kireieh of  the  lower  N'iger.  It 

U.I'..  liii'OKi,  iM'l  i  iiii|i>--il>:i-  f'ira  ihjttered  company  lo 

I1..I.I  i<  11. 11  !)■  11;.  I        MI'-  lii'iH'rted  I irotect urates  of  France 

.111.1  I  il  1 1>.  III  . .  .m  l  '1'  <'|ti' mc.  on  ihe  (st  of  January  i<yy>, 

I  III  I'.-'  <l  \ii''  I  <  "ii-i  ii<i'  I  I  'l.  rri'l  its  territnrieiloihe  Ilritish 
|(iii  I  I'lii  >  III  loi  ih'  irii  I'l  I ..VjO.  The  ie'le<l  territory 
|,-,  ilii '  »<ih  III'    Ik  ill  Nitv  I  <  0:1  :  I 'II '1 1.-1.1  oral c,  already  under 

,  ,,,,1  ,..,,i,..l,  ..I,  l.iriiii  l  iiiiii  llu    Iv.o  jirolcclorales  of 

,  -    ■-.1,.  ■■•.!    .I'.'l          Ni;"  1  .1  i-i  I-  hirllii'r  Nl'.l.kH)- 

\.  ,.    ,  i.i  I.  -ir  ilii  [.'iir.-i  "f  ihe  ('harU-reJ  ('"iiiipany  of 
\,    '  \  11,  I  I .  Mil  \  1  'N  •!  Vii'i'l'  i  i.i  and  i-x.imini  il  I  lie  bit  nation 
,    1  H  Oi  III"  -t'iiiii"ii  ii'r  ■'ilf  (,i>vernmcn[  by  tht 
^-  I.,  i-.i.,l:i  ■.■.,i.,..ii..iit  llieroyaliummissionera 

I  i)ii' iiiilil.in  |<r>|Mi.iii'ins  for  the  uar  ill -South 

%  .    >  •  •<  -i:'.|  iiiio  I  hi'  i-pi  i.Liiiiiis  Up  (o  the  OLi  u|ij.lion 
■  I-  I..  ■,  1. 1  '1       a  n'tmluT  of  the  royal  com- 
,  .  ■     .i,.l  ilir  mtthiulsof  diiJKisil  of  war  stores 

,   I,      111  T';'''i  hi'  v.as  tleL'tcd  presiiicnt 

I  ,  u  aii'l  hiM  UiJ(  0/rit.e  for  three 
.■ :  .III  .1  J. lei. -114:1 1.'/  the  f>in(lon  County 


Coimcil.  Goldie  was  created  K.C.H.G.  in  tSSj,  and  a  privy 
counciUor  In  i8q8.  Me  became  an  F.R.S.,  honorary  D.CX.  e( 
Oxford  University  (tSoy)  and  honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge 
(■8o7)-  He  married  in  iSyoMatilda  Catherine  (d.t898},dattghtcr 
of  John  William  Elliott  of  Wakefield. 

OOLOIHO,  ARTHUR  (c.  tS36-e.  1605),  English  transUtor,  sob 
of  John  Golding  of  Bdchamp  St  Paul  and  Hsbtcd,  Essex,  one  of 
the  auditors  of  the  exchequer,  was  bom  probaUy  in  London 
about  1536.  His  half-sister,  Margaret,  married  John  de  Vcie, 
i6th  carl  of  Oxford.  In  1549  be  was  already  in  the  service  d 
Protector  Somerset,  and  the  statement  that  he  was  educated  it 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  lacks  comboFation.  He  seems  10 
have  resided  for  some  time  in  the  bouse  of  Sir  William  Ccdl,  in 
the  Strand,  with  his  nephew,  the  poet,  Ihe  17th  earl  of  Oilnd, 
whose  receiver  he  was,  for  two  of  his  dedicBlions  are  dated  fioin 
Cecil  House.  His  chief  work  is  bis  translation  Ovid.  Tkt 
Fyrst  Foaxr  Booka  0/  P,  Oudiut  Satot  wrte,  etIiStd  Slda- 
Kwrpkotis,  traiulaled  onlf  of  Latin  into  Euj^hke  meter  (1565I, 
was  supfdemcnted  in  1567  by  a  translation  of  the  fifteen  books. 
Strange^  enough  the  trandator  of  Ovid  was  a  man  of  Unai 
Puritan  sympathies,  and  be  transUtcd  many  of  the  works  of 
Calvin.  To  hb  versioii  of  the  Maamorpkosrs  he  prefixed  a  long 
metrical  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  considering  it  a  wuik 
of  edification.  Me  sets  forth  the  mor.-il  which  he  suppeHS  la 
underlie  ce-rtain  of  the  stories,  and  shows  how  the  pajtsa 
machinery  may  be  brought  into  Unu  with  Christian  thouj^- 
It  Wiis  from  Golding's  pages  that  many  of  the  Eliaabethans  die* 
their  knowledge  of  classical  niythoIoiO',  and  there  is  little  doubl 
thai  Shakespeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  book.  Golding 
translated  also  the  Comttuularies  of  Caesar  (1565),  Calvin'i 
commentaries <ui  the  1*831018  (1571),  his  sermons  on  the  Galaluu 
and  Ephesians,  on  Deuteronomy  and  the  book  of  Job,  Theodore 
Beza's  Tragcdieof  AhraMdmsSatrificf  (1577)  and  ihc  Dt  BriKjiiiii 
of  Seneca  (1578).  He  completed  a  translation  begun  by  Sidac}' 
from  Philippe  de  Moroay,  A  Worke  concerning  IJk  Trcvneat  if 
the  Chtiitian  Rtligion  (1604).  His  oidy  original  work  is  a  proic 
Discourst  on  the  earthc|uakc  of  1 580,  in  which  he  saw  a  judgnicBl 
of  (rud  on  the  wickedn(.-ss  of  his  time.  He  inherited  thre-e  ceo-' 
siderable  estates  in  Essex,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  sold  ia 
1595.  The  last  trace  we  have  of  Golding  is  contained  in  an  order 
dated  the  3Stb  of  July  1605,  giving  him  Ucmce  to  print  certain 
of  his  works. 

GOLDIHGBN  (Lettish,  KuUiga),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Cuurland,  55  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Libau.  and  oa 
\Vind.au  river,  in  56'  58'  N.  and  ai'  E,  Pop,  (1897)  9733.  It 
has  woollen  mills,  needle  and  match  factories,  breweries  atid 
distilleries,  a  college  fur  teachers,  and  ruins  of  a  castlt:  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  liuilt  in  ra^S  and  used  in  the  17th  century ai 
the  resilience  of  the  dukes  of  Courland. 

GOLDMARK,  KARL  (1S32-  ),  Hungarian  composer,  was 
born  at  Keszihcly-ant-I'laltcnsce,  in  Huogarj-,  on  the  iSib  <J 
M,iy  1833.  His  father,  a  i>our  canti^r  in  the  local  Jewish  syn*- 
gogue,  was  unable  lo  assist  lo  any  extent  financially  in  the 
development  of  his  son's  talents.  Yet  in  the  household  much 
music  was  ma<le,  and  on  a  cheap  violin  and  home-made  Autc, 
lunstrutteil  by  Goldmark  himself  from  reeds  cut  from  the  rivir- 
bank,  the  future  euin[Hiser  gave  rein  to  his  musical  ideas.  Hi* 
talent  was  foMered  hy  the  village  schoolmaster,  by  wboK  aid 
he  w;ia  able  lo  enter  the  music -sthool  of  the  Ocdcnburger  Voria. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  his  success  at  a  school  concert 
lin.illy  determining  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself 
eiilirely  to  music.  In  if!44,  then,  he  went  to  Vienna,  wlKtr 
Junsa  tiX)k  up  his  cause  and  eventually  obtained  fur  him  odnus- 
sioii  III  lh<:  eunserv.'ilorium.  For  two  years  Goldmark  worked 
uniliT  Junsa  at  the  violin,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rtfv<4uiioit> 
aftur  studying  all  the  orchestral  instruments  be  obtained  aa 
engagement  iu  the  urchestr.t  at  Kaab.  There,  oa  the  capilulaaoa 
of  Ktab,  he  wan  to  have  been  shut  for  a  spy,  and  was  only  saved 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  happy  arrival  of  a  former  coUeagar. 
In  1850  Goldmark  left  Ra.-ib  for  Vienna,  where  from  his  friend 
Millrich  he  obtained  his  fir^t  real  knowledge  (rf  the  cUsiics- 
Therr,too,\ieAcveA.c&Vk\nadUtkcmo:gQulian.  IntftjjfinlllwiT^ 
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wto  was  tbea  engaged  in  the  Kftrt-tbeater  band,  gave  a 
conceit  «f  bit  own  worlu  with  smcIi  snccm  that  his  first  quartet 
attracted  very  general  attention.  Then  followed  the  "  Sakun- 
ial>  "  and  "  Penthesilea  "  overtures,  which  show  how  Wagner's 
Influence  had  supervened  upon  previous  domiitation  by 
McadebMba,  and  the  delichtful  **  Lkndliche  Hodueit "  sym- 
phony, whvil  carried  bia  fame  abroad.  Gddmark's  reputatka 
was  now  made,  and  very  largely  increased  by  the  production 
It  Vienna  in  1875  of  his  first  and  best  opera.  Die  Kinipn  von 
Siiba.  Over  this  opera  be  spent  seven  years.  Its  popularity 
is  siill  almost  as  great  as  ever.  It  was  followed  in  November 
iSa,  also  at  Vienna,  by  iterlin,  much  of  which  has  been  re- 
wiitien  since  then.  A  third  opera,  a  version  of  Dickens's  Cricket 
n  At  HearA,  was  given  by  the  Royal  Cari  Rosa  Company 
in  London  in  1900.  Goldmarlc's  cliamber  music  has  not  made 
much  lasting  impression,  but  the  overtures  "  Im  Frtthling," 
"  Prometheus  Bound,"  and  "  Sapbo  "  are  fairly  well  known. 
A  "  programme  "  seems  essential  to  him.  In  opera  he  b  most 
orlainly  at  his  best,  and  as  an  orchestral  ci^ourtst  he  nnks 
among  the  very  highest.  * 

GOLDONI.  CARLO  (1707-1793),  Italian  dramatbt,  the  real 
founder  of  modern  Italian  comedy,  was  born  at  Venice,  «n  the 
ijtb  of  February  1707,  in  a  fine  house  near  St  Thomas's  church. 
Hb  father  Giulio  was  a  native  of  Modena.  The  first  playthings 
of  the  future  writer  were  puppets  which  be  made  dance;  the 
first  books  he  read  were  plays, — among  others,  the  comedies  of 
Ibe  Florentine  Cicognini.  Later  he  received  a  still  stronger 
impression  from  the  Uatidragora  of  Machiavelli.  At  eight  years 
old  he  had  tried  to  sketch  a  ptay.  His  father,  meanwhile,  had 
taken  tus  degree  in  medidne  at  Rome  and  fixed  himself  at 
Perupa,  where  be  made  hb  son  Join  him;  but,  having  soon 
quarrelled  with  hb  orileagues  in  medicine,  be  departed  for 
Chioggia,  leaving  his  son  to  ihe  care  of  a  philosopher,  Professor 
Caldint  of  Rimini.  The  young  Goldoni  soon  grew  tired  of  hb 
Cleat  Rimini,  and  ran  away  with  a  Venetian  company  of  players- 
He  began  to  study  taw  at  Venice,  then  went  to  continue  the 
tame  pursuit  at  Pavia,  but  at  that  time  he  was  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  comic  poets  much  more  and  much  better  than 
books  about  law.  "  I  have  read  over  again,"  be  writes  in  his 
own  Memoirs,  "the  Creek  and  Latin  poets,  and  I  have  told  to 
mjsdf  that  I  should  like  to  imitate  them  fn  their  style,  their 
plots,  thdr  precision;  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  I 
succeeded  in  giving  more  interest  to  my  works,  happier  issues 
to  my  plots,  better  drawn  characters  and  more  genuine  comedy." 
For  a  satire  entitled  //  Cetosso,  which  attacked  the  honour  of 
Mveral  famiillea  of  Pavia,  he  was  driven  from  that  town,  and 
went  first  to  atudy  with  the  Jurisconsult  MorelU  at  Vdine,  then 
to  take  hb  degree  in  law  at  Modena.  After  having  worked 
tome  time  as  dcrk  in  the  chanceries  of  Chioggia  and  Fcltre, 
his  father  being  dead,  he  went  to  Venice,  t<r  exercise  there  his 
imfetsioD  aa  a  lawyer.  But  the  wish  to  write  for  the  stage 
was  always  strong  in  him,  and  be  tried  to  do  to;  be  made, 
however,  a  mistake  in  hb  choice,  and  began  with  a  tragedy, 
^fmafaiMitid,  which  was  represented  at  Milan  and  proved  a  failure. 
In  1734  he  wrote  amther  tragedy,  Btluario,  which,  though  not 
much  better,  chanced  neverthdess  to  please  the  public.  Thb 
first  success  encouraged  hire  to  write  other  tragedies,  some  of 
which  were  well  received;  but  the  author  himself  saw  clearly 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  hb  proper  sphere,  and  that  a  radical 
dnunatic  reform  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stage.  He 
wished  to  create  a  characteristic  comedy  in  Italy,  to  fdlow  the 
caanqile  of  M<riiire,  and  to  delineale  the  realities  of  social  life 
in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible.  Hb  first  essay  of  thb  kind 
was  Uomeh  Corlesan  (Momoto  (he  Courtier),  written  in  the 
Veneibn  dialect,  and  based  on  bb  own  experience.  Other 
plays  followed — some  interesting  from  their  subject,  others 
(rom  the  characters;  the  best  of  that  period  are— Trentadue 
JXsgrazu  i"  AHtcehiHO,  La  NttU  crilka.  La  BancarMa,  La 
Donna  ii  Garbo.  Having,  while  consul  of  Genoa  at  Venice, 
been  cheated  by  a  captain  of  Ragusa,  he  founded  on  thb  his 
play  L'Impottore.  At  Leghorn  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
■frmlbn  Medabac,ai>d  followed  him  to  Venice,  with  hiaoMnpaiiy, 


for  wbicfa  be  bewail  to  write  hb  best  ptays.  Once  he  promised 
to  write  sixteen  comedies  in  a  year,  and  kept  his  word;  among 
the  sixteen  are  some  of  his  very  best,  such  as  //  Caffi,  It  Bugtardo, 
La  Pameh.  When  lie  left  the  company  of  Medebac,  he  passed 
over  to  that  maintained  by  the  patrician  Vendramin,  continuing 
to  write  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  1761  he  waa  cafled  to 
Paris,  and  before  leaving  Venice  he  srrote  C/rs  deiU  nlHme  sere 
di  Carnetate  (One  of  the  Last  Nights  of  Carnival),  an  allegorical 
comedy  in  which  he  said  good-bye  to  hb  country.  At  the  end 
of  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  theatre  resounded  with 
applause,  and  with  shouts  expressive  of  good  wubes.  Goldoni, 
at  thb  proof  of  public  sympathy,  wept  as  a  child.  At  Paris, 
during  two  years,  he  wrote  comedies  for  the  Italian  actors;  then 
he  [aught  Italbn  to  the  royal  princesses;  and  for  the  wedding 
of  Loub  XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  he  wrote  in  French  one 
of  Ms  best  comedies,  Le  Bovrru  hknfaisata,  which  was  a  great 
success.  When  be  retired  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  the  king 
made  him  a  gift  of  tiooo  francs,  and  fixed  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1 100  francs.  It  was  at  Versailles  he  wrote  hb  Memoirs, 
which  occupied  him  till  he  reached  bb  eightieth  year.  The 
Revdution  deprived  Um  all  at  once  of  his  modest  pension,  and 
reduced  him  to  extreme  misery;  he  dragged  on  his  nnfortunate 
exbtence  till  1793,  and  died  on  (he  6th  of  February.  The  day 
after,  on  the  proposal  of  Andrf  Ch(nier,  the  Convention  agreed 
to  Rive  Ihe  pei)5iDn  hack  to  the  poet;  and  as  he  had  already 
died,  a  rtducfi!  .illowatice  was  granted  to  his  widow. 

Tiio  best  comedies  of  (jiiMoni  aro:  La  Donna  di  Carbo,  La  BolUga 
di  Ca_fft.  Paauia  nubiif,  Lr  Banife  thiozuillt.  1  Kuslrgki,  Tedera 
J.!ronloloH,  Gil  I nnam'Tiili .  II  Wiilj^ti^i,  Ii  llw'uirjo,  La  Com  MM, 
,7  Burbcro  beneliro.  I,a  Lorandier^.  A  tollivlcd  ediliun  (VeniCO, 
I7>i8)  w.is  np(il';i-l-.i-.l  .It  Fl'>M  ii'-e  in  1827.  See  P,  G.  MoUnentf. 
Cnrln  Mdoni  (V.  i,ir,',  i^7^i;  If.il.anv,  CM*  GMd«rf  (Mftliagq. 

M.m.nri  u.vr  i<.i;^-i  nr.;  iiiiu  [£t<gli>h  by  John  Btadc'fflaetaiC 

I877J,  widi  prtl^iLi:  \jy  W  .  D,  IiowlIIs. 

GOLD81  a  Mongolo-Tatar  people,  living  on  the  Lower  Amur 
in  suulh-casttrn  Sihuria.  Tlicir  chief  set llcmenLs  art  on  Lhi.-  lij^lit 
bank  of  the  Amur  and  along  the  Sungari  and  Usuri  rivers.  In 
physique  they  are  typically  Mongolic.  Like  the  Chinese  they 
wear  a  pigtail,  and  from  them,  too,  have  learnt  the  art  of  silk 
embrndny.  The  Golds  h've  almost  entirely  on  fish,  and  are 
excellent  boatmen.  They  keep  large  herds  of  swine  and  dogs, 
which  live,  like  themselves,  on  fish.  Geese,  wild  duck,  ea^es, 
bears,  wotves  and  foxes  are  also  kept  in  menageries,  "niere  b 
much  reverence  paid  to  the  eagles,  and  hence  the  Mancbus  call 
the  Golds  "  Eaglets."    Thdr  reli^o  b  Shamanism. 

See  L.  Schrenclc,  Di*  VUktrdtt  Amurtandei  (St  Petersburg,  1891); 
Laufer,  "The  Amoar  Tribes,"  in  American  AnlhtoMopst  (New 
York,  1900);  £.  C.  Ravenitein,  The  Rusiiani  ox  the  Amur  (1S61). 

GOLDS BORO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county. 
North  drolina,  U.S. .4.,  on  the  Neuse  river,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1S90}  4017;  (1900)  5877  (3530  negroes);  (1910) 
6107.  It  b  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  C^oast  Line 
and  the  Norfolk  ti  Southern  railways.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  gnun,  and 
trucking  a  an  important  industry,  the  city  being  a  distributing 
point  for  strawberries  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
city's  manufactures  include  cotton  goods,  knit  goods,  cotion- 
sced  oil,  agricultural  Implemeots,  lumber  and  furniture.  Gold&- 
boro  b  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  insane  asylum  (for  negroes)  and 
of  an  Odd  Fellows'  orphan  home.  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  Coldsboro 
was  settled  in  tSjS,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1841.  In  the 
campaign  of  1865  Goldsboro  was  the  pc^t  of  junction  of  the 
Union  armies  under  gcnerab  Sherman  and  Schofield,  previous 
to  the  final  advance  to  Greensboro. 

OOUSCHMIDT.  HERHANif  (i8e2-l8«),  German  painter 
and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewbh  merchant,  and  was  bom 
at  Frankfort  on  the  17th  of  June  iSoa.  He  for  ten  years  aisled 
his  father  in  hb  business;  but,  hb  love  of  art  having  been 
awakened  while  journeying  in  Holland,  he  in  i8j)  began  the 
study  of  painting  at  Munich  under  Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  and 
in  1836  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  painted  a  number 
of  pictures  of  more  than  average  mnit,  among  which  may  be 
nentioDed  the  "Cnmaeaii  Sll:^"  (1844);  an  "Offering  to 
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XtrijA  "  iiSjO;  A  "  View  of  Rome  "  (1849);  tlie  "  Death  of 
Ai'.J  julii'l  "'  (1^57);  and  Mvcral  Alpine  Undscapes. 
I'.  1^4'  ^.e  bvfxn  to  devote  hia  attention  to  astronomy;  and 
'.V"'.         10  iSoi  he  disi'uvercd  fourteen  asteroids  between 
ur.sl  Jaj-IUT.  lift  which  account  he  received  the  grand 
li>>ni  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    Ilis  observa- 
ii't  t* i^:,'; LiWrjni'es  on  the  suii,  made  during  the  total 
'h.-  CI  i>{  July  1S60,  arc  included  in  the  work  of 

Mj.  .-.  >.vli|>»c.  published  in  i36i.   Coldschmidt  died  at 

IV  M.  v.';..iuiM  iht;  :c>ih  of  August  1S66. 

60LDSKID.  I  tie  n.imo  of  a  family  of  Anglo- Jewish  banlcera 
».'-.  ■  ;  :t^-M  Ajii  tt  fii'ldsmid  (d.  17S2),  a  Dutch  merchant  who 
::i  rf.{;Ijiiil  jIniuI  1763.   Two  of  his  sons,  Benjamin 
v'.-.  irji  iJWiljml  Abraham  Coldsmid  (r.  1 756-1810), 

S.  "• '  t>..'>::ii'>»  loiii'iher  about  1777  as  bill-brokers  in  London, 
i  ■.  -  V  1  j:;iC  Kn-il  powers  in  the  money  market,  during  the 
^  ■  -■■.v  ■  .  war.  ihroutth  their  dealings  with  the  govcrnmunl. 
\:  ir-  -.  ■■  i;,  :.iiiriid«a>ini»io  joint  contractor  with  the  Barings 
.  ..  J  ^,  v^-:-i-.:;i-.!t  liMD.  but  owing  to  a  depredation  of  the  scrip 
t.-  »  >  1.:,  i-.l  into  lunkruplcy  and  coinmtlted  suicide.  His 
i  .-.N-  i  f-  of  Ji-pri-s»ion,  had  similariy  taken  his  own  life 
*  .  ■  wJ  >  V<:.-itf.  Bmh  were  noted  for  their  public  ^nd  private 
C  '  .V  v  *  aiiJ  Beniamin  had  a  part  in  founding  the  Royal 
\  ^  \,\\:.M.  Beniamin  left  four  sons,  the  youngest  being 
1  ■;  r-  ifi.-i  t'oK!»iiiiJ;  AI)raham  a  daughter.  Isabel 
■■>  ,'.  .  Sir  1>JJC  Lyon  Goldsmid,  Bart.  (i778-i8S9), 

.  V-  ■■  iVl  on.ioii,  Jiid  N-can  in  business  with  a  firm  of  bullion 
^ '  v-  ^"  »'-Sc  Wank  ot  England  and  the  East  India  Company. 
'  '  .'■-.l.M  i  brse  fiwtune,  and  was  made  Baron  da  Palmeiia 
.  ■  's;  -ui-*  ciivernneni  in  1846  for  jcrvicei  rendered  in 
'  -*iiiirv  dispute  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  but 
*■      ;   ■  ■  bis  efforts  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of 

..        .  '     '  .    J  his  part  in  founding  University 

■  '  „,  1  ^  Thf  JcKi^h  Dis-ibilities  Bill,  first  introduced 
'  -.^'^litRolH-rt  tiriint  in  i8jo,owedil»final  passage 

'■  '■  "*  ■-*  -'.-rtitic  work.  He  helped  to  ntabliib  the 
"  '"'^     ■    .  V.  hrtiniaHn  1S34.  ser^■'nB  a»  i"  treasurer  lor 


,M  _    ^^^j^    Moreover  he  assisted  by  bis  capital 

'  '  *'*,;^;i"..,liuiMl'->rtoftheEn(!lish.wuthcrnfaiIway8 

■  '■»  ■  '  j],  In  1S41  he  Itecamcthe  lint  Jewish 
.    ^.  V   ''•■■^•  ■•^.     ;^(j„td  upon  him  by  Lord  Melbourne. 

■  *vu*in  ImIhtI  (sec  abovt  ).  and  their  second 


"      -.  tHT  lor  Reading,  and  ri,rreM.i 

■jih    He  wjiilrenuous  on  behalf  of  the 
'C'  ...u'lidrt  Of  ihe  great  JcwV  Free  School. 
-Mil'uior  tt>  charities  and  especially  to 
"  ■  ^'..y  College.    He,  like  his  father, 
■  *  "■..",;i;houtissue,wa*succeededinlhe 
s      'lar  Goldsmid.  Bart.  <i8jX-i8<,6). 
■  ■  ■  -.."J^-id  (iSi  J-i«>t').  long  M.r.  for 
-"-,ir.y  yiarsin  ratliaiTK.nl,  and  his 
'  ^'.^^  hjn)  a  pirionaKe  uf  (.niisiiier- 

■  ^  ^,B,  and  his  cntaiU-d  pr^njiriy 

..  f  t'.ub. 

of  the  same  family.  Sir 
,  .'^j-  iian  uf  I-ioiiel  Traqir 
King'*  Collige,  bimlon, 
*-  RTVi-J  in  the  China  War 
.:;rnffimiain  1^55-5''. 
V  In'li.in  KoviTiicneni. 
-   :-in-chief  and  of  the 
.ampnign.  and  was 
_^:ic  Uul  Jaiiud's  same 


is,  however,  associated  less  with  military  lervice  than  with  much 
valuable  work  in  exploration  and  in  surveying,  for  which  be 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  government.  From  1B65  t» 
1870  he  was  director-general  of  the  Indo-European  telegraph, 
and  carried  through  the  telegraph  convention  with  Persia;  an-l 
between  1870  and  1873,  as  commissioner,  he  settled  with  Peisia 
the  dilTicult  questions  of  the  I'erso-ltaluch  and  PerBo-Afghao 
boundaries.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  to  travel  exten- 
sively, and  he  fuilowed  this  up  by  various  responsible  missions 
connected  with  emigration  questions.  In  iSSi-iSSi  he  was  in 
£g>'pt,  as  controller  of  the  Daira  Sanieh,  and  doing  other  mii- 
ccllancous  military  work;  and  in  iSSj  he  went  to  the  Congo^ 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  as  one  of  the  organlnn 
of  the  new  state,  but  had  to  return  on  account  of  illness.  From 
his  early  years  he  had  made  studies  of  several  Intern  langua^ 
and  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  Orientalists  of  his  day.  la 
1SS6  he  was  president  of  the  gcogr.iphii.al  section  of  the  Briliik 
Association  meeting  held  at  Birmitigham.  He  bad  married  ia 
1849,  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1871  he  wu 
made  a  KjC.S.I.  Besides  important  contributions  to  the  gili 
edition  of  the  EHcychfatdta  BrUanitiea  and  many  petiodicali, 
be  wrote  an  excellent  and  authoritative  biography  of  ^  Janui 
Outram  (1  vols.,  1880). 

A  sister  of  the  last-named  married  Henry  Edward  Goldsnui 
<i8i2~iS55),  nn  eminent  Indian  civil  ser\-ant,  son  of  Edward 
Goldsmid;  his  reform  of  the  revenue  system  in  Bombay,  and 
introduction  of  a  new  system,  established  after  his  death,  througll 
his  reports  in  1840-1847,  and  his  devoted  labour  in  Uod-iurveyi, 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  western  India,  and  cUiUitlud 
his  memory  there  as  a  public  benefactor. 

GOLDSMITH,  LEWIS  (c  i;6i-i84b),  Anglo-French  publirist, 
of  Fort uguese- Jewish  extraction,  was  born  neat  London  about 
1763.  Having  published  in  iSoi  The  CriMes  of  Cabiiuti,  m  a 
Ht-.iewojlhe  Plans  and  Aggressioutfor  Aniiikil<itittt  tht  Libtrtia 
oJFriiHce,  and  Ike  Diimtml-ermcnl  0/ ker  Terriloria,  u\  aUack  m 
the  military  policy  of  rill,  he  moved,  in  iSo>,  front  England  to 
I'aris.  Talluyraad  introduced  him  to  Napoleon,  who  atrangeil 
for  him  to  establish  in  Paris  on  English  tri-wcckly,  the  Arim, 
which  was  to  review  English  aOairs  from  the  I-rcnch  point  ol 
view.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  in  iSoj  cnttusttd 
with  a  mission  to  obtain  from  the  head  of  the  French  royal 
family,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII..  a  renuiici.it ion  of  his  claims  in 
the  throne  of  France,  in  return  for  tlte  throne  of  Poland.  The 
offer  was  declined,  and  Uold^millt  says  that  he  then  received 
instructions  to  kidnap  Louis  and  kill  htm  if  be  resisted,  but, 
instead  of  executing  these  orders,  he  revealed  the  plot.  He  was, 
nevcrthchrss,  employed  by  Napoleon  m  various  other  secret 
sen'ice  tniuiuns  till  1S07,  when  his  Republican  sympathies  began 
to  wane.  In  iSo-j  he  rctunieil  to  England,  where  be  was  at  firA 
imprisoned  but  soon  released;  and  be  became  a  notary  in 
I>ondon.  In  i8ii,being  now  violently  anti-republican,  he  founded 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  the  AMli-GiiUUan  iloiiilitr  and  A^h 
CortUiin  ChroHuU,  subsequently  known  as  the  Brilisk  Muiilir, 
in  which  he  dcnuuiiied  the  French  Kcvoluti'io.  In  1811  be 
pro[>ow:d  that  a  public  subs«.riplion  khould  be  raised  to  put  « 
price  unNapokun's  head,  but  this  suggestion  wasstronglyrcpi*- 
bj'.eilby  the  Briii<-li  government.  In  the  same  year  be  published 
Sc.rtI  lliil'^ry  ff  lilt  Cnhimt  ff  BiiiiaPurle  and  RtiueU  Jet  «oiii- 
/tj.'.j.  cm  Ci-.'/'..i7.i'/r  pfllu  IJnmt  of  Kiifalton  Bonaparlt,  and  in 
t!itiSnfiiH iili-ry of  Iloiijp<irle't VipJiUK'Uy.  Coldsnulh alleged 
that  in  the  latter  year  be  was  offen-d  £:oo,ooo  by  Napokon 
to  ilii4-onlinue  his  all:icks.  In  181;  he  publi^-d  Ah  Appeal I§ 
Ike  CtniTiimciiU  of  Liirupii  oit  llie  XtO'^sity  of  hrir.gitti  SapaltM 
Bi'i:.tp.:iU  to  i>  /'i.i.'ji  TrlA.  In  1SJ5  lie  again  settled  down  ia 
I'aiis,  and  ill  lA^i  jiuLliJie-l  his  Slalh'let  */  FraMr.  His  only 
child,  Giorgiana,  Lei.ime,  in  thi:  second  wife  of  Lord 

Lyndluir.^t.   He  diiil  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  1S46. 

GOLD5IIITH,OUVER{i7:S';7;.)),F.n(;liiih  pott,  playwright. 
novcUit  and  man  of  letters,  came  of  a  I'mte^tant  and  SaUB 
family  which  had  long  been  willi-.l  in  Ireland.  He  il 
Usu.illy  &.>Lil  to  have  liLcn  tioni  at  I'all;^  ur  I'allasmorc,  Coi 
Lun^oidi  but  luccul  invutigaluri  hkvc  cvotttadcd*  viUi . 
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ibsw  «I  proUbility,  that  bis  tn«  birthplace  wai  Sndtb-Hill 
Uoose,  Elphin,  Rotcommon,  the  rnidcnce  of  his  mother's  father, 
the  Rev  Oliver  Jone>.  His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  lived  at 
Pallas,  supporting  with  difficulty  bis  wife  and  ciuldreo  wa  what 
be  could  cam,  partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child  bis  lather  was  preaeoted  to  the 
Hvinc  of  Kintenny  West,  in  the  county  of  West  Mealh.  This 
was  worth  about  £100  a  year.  The  family  accordingly  quitted 
tbeircottage  at  Pallas  for  a  spadous  bouse  on  afrequeoted  road, 
near  tbe  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  thaboy  was  Uufbt  his  letters  by 
a  lebuivs  and  dependent,  EliEabotb  Delap,  and  was  sent  in  his 
■eventb  year  to  a  village  school  kept  by  aa  okt  quanormaster  on 
baif-pay,  who  professed  to  leacb  nothing  but  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fimd  of  stories 
about  ghoats,  banshees  and  fairies,  abont  the  great  Rapparee 
diicfa,  Baldearg  O'DonneU  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about  the 
csphtiu  of  PetcrborouiA  and  Stanhope,  thesurpriseof  Honjuich 
aod  the  glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega.  This  man  must  bam  been 
of  the  ProtesUnt  religion;  but  he  was  of  the  aborigiiial  race,  and 
not  only  spoke  tbe  Irish  language,  but  could  poor  forth  unpre- 
meditated Irish  verses.  O&ver  early  become,  and  through  life 
coMianed  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish  music,  and 
tMpedtHy  of  tbe  compositions  of  Carol  an,  some  of  tbe  last  notes 
of  whose  harp  he  beard.  It  ought  tobeadded  that  Oliver,  though 
by  birth  one  of  the  Englishiy,  and  though  connected  by  numerous 
tics  with  the  Established  Church,  never  showed  the  least  sign  of 
that  cmUemptuous  antipathy  with  which,  in  liis  days,  the  ruling 
minority  ia  Ireland  too  gcserally  regarded  the  subject  najority. 
So  far  iiKlecd  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opiaioia  and  feelings  oi 
the  caste  to  iriiicfa  be  belonged  tliat  he  conceived  an  aveiaon  to 
the  Glorious  and  Imraonal  Menory,  and,  even  when  Geofge  III. 
was  on  the  tfarone,  mahitained  that  nothing  bat  tbe  mtontion 
^  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  sddlcr  Gotdsmitb 
was  lenoved  in  his  niiub  year.  He  went  to  several  grammar- 
■chMrfs,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  tbe  ancient  languages. 
Hislifeatthlstlineseemstohaveberafarfromhappy.  Hchad, 
■s  appears  from  tbe  admirable  portrait  oE  him  by  Reynolds  at 
Koole,  features  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had  set  its 
marit  on  bin  with  more  than  nsual  severity.  His  stature  was 
mall,  and  fab  linbaffl  put  together.  Among  boys  little  tender- 
ness b  shown  to  personal  defecu;  and  the  ridicule  exdted  by 
poor  Oliver's  appoirance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  masten,  was  pointed  at  as 
a  flight  in  tbe  play-ground,  and  flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school- 
n>oni.  When  he  bad  risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once 
derided  him  rensacked  (heir  memory  for  tbe  events  of  his  early 
yean,  and  recited  repartees  and  coupbts  which  had  dropped 
from  him,  and  which,  thougji  little  noticed  at  the  time,  were 
wppMed,  »  quarter  of  a  century  later,  to  indicate  tbe  powers 
srfndi  produced  the  Vitar  ef  WakefieU  and  the  DtttrUd  VHlage. 

On  the  tith  of  June  1744,  being  then  in  bis  sixteenth  year, 
Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  siiar.  Tbe  sizars 
paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging; 
but  they  had  to  perform  soine  menfsl  services  from  which  they 
have  long  been  triieved.  Goldsnith  was  quartered,  not  alone,  in 
a  garret  ii  what  was  then  No.  3  s  In  a  range  ol  buHdings  which  has 
bog  since  disappeared.  His  name,  scrawled  by  himself  00  one  of 
h>  window-panes  is  still  preserved  in  the  coll^  library.  From 
mch  garrets  nuy  men  of  less  pans  than  his  have  nude  their 
way  to  the  woidsadc  or  to  the  episcopal  bcndi.  But  Coldsniith, 
while  he  suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  ail  tbe 
advantages  ol  his  situation.  He  neglected  the  studies  ot  the 
place,  stood  low  at  the  eaaminaiions,  was  turned  down  to  tlw 
boltmn  of  his  class  for  playing  the  buffoon  In  the  lecture- room, 
was  severely  reprimanded  for  pumping  on  s  constable,  and  was 
caned  by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  theatlicstorey  of  the 
college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from  the  city. 

While  CMivcr  was  leading  at  Dufatin  a  life  divided  between 
squalid  dtelren  and  squalid  dissipation,  his  father  died,  leaving 
a  mere  pittance.  In  February  1749  the  yotuh  obtained  hie 
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baebdorS  degree,  and  left  tbe  nnlverrity.  Dniing  MOie  time 
the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his  widowed  mother  had  retired 
was  his  home.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year;  it  was 
necessary  that  be  should  do  something;  and  bis  education 
seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  liiniself 
in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  be  was  as  fond  as  a  mag[ue,  to  take  a 
band  at  card*,  to  ting  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to  angle  in 
summer  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in  winter.  He  tried 
five  or  sis  profosions  in  turn  without  success.  He  applied  for 
ordination;  but,  as  he  i^iptied  in  scarlet  clothes,  be  was  speedily 
turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  bis  situation  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  pay.  Then  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
His  relations,  with  much  satisfacUoa,  saw  him  set  out  for  Cork 
on  a  good  Irarse,  with  £jo  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  wedu  be 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  s  penny,  and  informed 
his  mother  that  tbe  ship  in  wUdh  he  had  taken  his  passage, 
having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had 
sailed  without  turn.  Then  he  reserved  to  study  the  law,  A 
generous  uncle,  Mr  Contarine,  advanced  £50.  With  this  suil 
Goldsmith  went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming-house 
and  lost  every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medidne.  A  small 
purse  was  made  up;  and  in  tiii  twoity-fourth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  be  passed  eighteen  months  in 
nominal  attendance  on  lectures,  and  pi^ed  up  some  superficial 
informadon  about  chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he 
went  to  Ldden,  still  pretending  to  study  (diyslc.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  ihiRl  unlvertity  at  which  he  bad 
reHded,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  degree,  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and  with  no  pr^rty 
but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His  flute,  however,  proved  a  wefal 
friend.  He  rambled  on  toot  through  Flanders,  France  and 
Switserland,  playing  tunes  which  everywhere  set  tlie  peasantry 
dandng,  and  which  often  procured  (or  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed, 
vrere  not  to  the  taste  of  tbe  Italians;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on 
the  alms  winch  be  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  stories  which  be  told  about  this 
part  ot  his  life  ou^  to  be  recdved  with  great  caution ;  for  strict 
veradly  was  never  one  of  his  virtues;  and  a  man  who  Is  ordinarily 
inaccurate  In  narration  [s  likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
inaccurate  when  he  talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldunitht 
indeed,  was  so  regardless  of  truth  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was 
present  at  a  most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
FontcneHe,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  Paris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  VoUalra  never  ma  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  Paris  during  tbe  whole  time  whidi  GoUnnith  pasMd 
on  tbe  continent. 

In  February  1716  tbe  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  iritbout  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend  and  witluMit  a  calling.  He  had  indeed, 
if  his  own  onsuppoited  evidence  may  ha  tnutcd,  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  on  the  continent;  but  thb  dl^ly  proved 
utterly  useless  to  bim.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request; 
there  were  do  convents;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  There  b  a  tradition  that  he 
turned  strolling  player.  He  pounded  drugs  and  ran  about 
London  with  pfaub  for  charit^lc  dtemhts.  He  aieined,  upon 
one  occasion,  that  he  had  lived  "among  the  beggatsin  Axe  Lane." 
He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a  ichoai,  and  felt  the  miseries  and 
humiliations  of  thb  sittnUion  so  keenly  that  he  thooght  it  a 
promotion  (o  he  permitted  to  tsm  hb  biead  aa  a  booksitter'a 
back;  bat  be  soon  found  tbe  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the 
old  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  obtained  a 
medial  appointment  in  tbe  service  of  the  East  India  Company; 
but  the  i^ipolntment  was  speedily  revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked 
we  are  not  told.  The  subject  wm  one  on  which  he  never  Uked 
10  talk,  it  b  probable  that  he  was  .Incompetent  to  perform 
the  dvties  of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  himsdf  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  "  mate  to  an  hospital."  Even  to  so 
humUe  a  post  he  was  found  unequal  Nothing  remained  but  to 
return  to  the  lowest  dnidgcty  of  litenture.  Goldsmith  took  n 
nom  in  a  tiny  square  off  Ludgatc  Hill,  to  which  he  had  to  cBab 
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from  Sc«>eod  Lane  by  a  diny  hdtler  of  flafttonei  caUed  Break- 
neck Steps.  Green  Arbour  Court  and  the  atcent  have  long 
diasppeaicd.  Hcte,  at  thirty,  tbe  unlucky  adventurer  aat 
down  to  toil  like  a  gallq' slave.  Alteadyt  in  17581  during  his  first 
bondage  to  letters,  be  had  (nuulated  Marteilhe's  remarkable 
Uemoino/a  PreUslaMl,CondtmiudU  IkeGaUtys  ej  Prancefer  kis 
Relipon.  In  the  yean  that  now  succeeded  b«  sent  to  the  press 
some  things  which  have  survived,  and  many  which  have  perished. 
He  produced  arttclet  for  reviews,  magaunes  and  newqiapcrs; 
dUUren't  books,  which,  bound  in  gilt  paper  and  adorned  with 
hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in  the  window  of  Newbery's  once 
far-famed  shop  at  the  comer  of  Saint  Paul's  churchytud;  An 
Inquiry  uUothe  Slate  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,  vhkb,  though 
of  little  or  no  value,  is  still  reprinted  among  his  works;  a  ralume 
of  essays  entitled  The  Bee;  a  L^e  «/  Beau  Itatk;  a  superficial 
and  incorrect,  but  very  readable,  Hittory  of  Eu^and,  in  a  series 
ol  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  his  son; 
and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  London  Society  in 
mother  series  of  letters  puqwrting  to  be  addresMd  by  »  Chinese 
traveller  to  his  friends.  All  these  works  were  anonymous; 
but  some  of  them  were  well  known  to  be  Goldsmith's;  and  he 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular  writer.  For 
accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well  qualified 
by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew  nothing  accurately;  his 
reading  had  been  desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on 
what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world;  but  be  had 
noticed  and  retained  little  more  of  what  he  had  seen  than  some 
grotesque  inddenis  and  characters  which  had  hiq^po^  to  strike 
his  fancy.  But,  though  his  mind  was  very  Kintily  stored  with 
materials,  he  used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many  greater 
writers;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  uoUonnly  agree- 
able. His  style  was  always  pure  and  any,  ud,  on  proper 
occasions,  pointed  and  energetic.  His  norrativts  were  always 
amusing,  his  descriptions  always  picturesque,  hb  humour  rich 
and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an  occasiooal  tinge  ol  amiable 
sadness.  About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hard^  10  be 
expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life  bad  been  passed 
among  thieves  and  bc^rs,  street-walkers  and  merryandrews, 
in  those  squalid  dens  which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circteof  btsacquaint- 
ance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  who  was  then 
considered  as  the  first  of  Uving  En^ish  writers;  to  Reynolds, 
the  first  of  English  painters;  and  to  Buike,  who  had  not  yet 
entered  parliament,  but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
writings  and  by  the  eloquence  of  hb  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Gddsmith  became  intinate.  In  1763  bs  was  one 
of  the  nine  original  mem  ben  of  that  cekbrated  fntemily  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  litcmiy  Club,  but  which  has 
always  disclaimed  that  qtithet,  and  stiU  Dorics  in  the  simple 
name  of  the  Club. 

By  this  dal«  Gohbnith  had  quitted  his  miieiable  dwelling 
at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and,  after  living  for  some  time 
al  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  moved  into  the 
Temfde.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts,  the 
most  popular  of  which  ai  connected  with  the  sale  of  his  stditary 
novel,  the  Vicar  t/  Wa^JteU.  Towards  the  dose  of  i764(?) 
his  rent  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  bng  inatrearthst  his  landlady 
one  morning  called  in  the  help  of  a  sberifl's  of&cer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Jiduuon;  and 
Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  surly,  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  gtdnea,  and  premised  to  follow  speedily. 
He  came,  and  found  that  Goldsmith  had  changed  the  guinea, 
and  was  raiUngat  the  landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson 
put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  hb  frieitd  to  consider 
calmly  bow  money  was  to  be  procured.  Goldsmith  said  that  he 
had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press.  -  Johnson  glanced  at  the  manu- 
script, saw  that  there  were  good  things  in  it  .took  it  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  £60  and  soon  retumed  with  the  money.  The  rent 
WIS  paid;  ud  the  iherirs  officer  withdrew.  (Ualorttnately, 


however,  for  this  time-honoured  vcnion  of  the  drcumstawM, 
it  has  of  late  years  been  discovered  that  as  early  i<  Oct^xt 
1763  Goldsmith  had  already  sold  a  third  of  the  Vitar  Utnm 
Benjamin  Collins  of  Salisbury,  a  printer,  by  whom  it  waacvoitii. 
ally  printed  for  F.  Newbery,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
fact  with  Johnson's  narrative.) 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Waktfidd  ^ipeared  in  1766,  came  the 
great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  li I erary  life.  In  Christmas  week  17114 
he  publbhed  a  poem,  entitled  the  TraptUer.  It  was  the  firtt 
work  to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  and  it  at  once  raised  Kn 
to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English  dassic.  The  opinion  of  the 
most  skilful  critics  was  that  nothing  finer  had  app^red  in  verse 
since  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad,  In  one  rcq>ect  the 
TroKUerdiStn  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general 
his  designs  were  bad,  and  hb  execution  good.  In  the  Trndlv 
the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  praise,  u  far  inlntior 
to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  ancient  oc  modem,  has 
a  plan  so  noble,  and  al  the  same  time  so  simple.  An  En)^ 
wanderer,  seated  on  a  crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  paim 
where  three  great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundleis 
prospect,  reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  natioaal 
characttf,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to  the  couduaion, 
just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  depends  little  on.  polUicil 
institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own 
mirkds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  TrateUtr  was  on  the  coontets 
of  the  booksellers,  the  Vicar  ^  WahfitU  wefemA,  and  rapidly 
obtained  a  popularity  whidi  has  huted  down  to  our  mm  timc^ 
and  which  b  likely  to  Ust  as  long  as  our  langttage.  The  Uhk 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constniaed.  It  want^ 
not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  d 
common  English  life,  but  thai  consistency  which  onght  to  be 
found  even  in  the  wildest  fictioa  about  witches,  giants  aad 
fairies.  ButtbecartierchaptersbaveaUtheswecineasi4pastoid 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivadty  of  comedy.  Moses  and  hb 
^Mctades,  the  vicar  and  hb  motugamy,  the  sharper  and  hb 
cosmogony,  the  squire  proving  from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are 
related,  Oh  via  preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  coo  veitini 
a  rakidi  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Robhnon 
Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  thirir  scandal  about  Sir 
Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr  Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr  BuicbdU 
with  his  "  Fudge,"  have  caused  as  nuicb  harmless  mirth  as  has 
ever  been  caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  nunAer  af 
pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unwortl^  of  the  begiD^ng. 
As  we  approach  the  caiastn^hc,  the  absurdities  lie  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  Buccess  which  had  attended  Gotdsmith  as  a  novdiil 
emboldened  him  to  try  hb  fortune  as  a  dramatist.  He  wmte 
the  Goei  S^ut'4  Man,  a  piece  which  had  a  worse  fate  than  it 
deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  January  1768,  but  was  coldly  r^eivcd. 
The  author,  however,  cleared  by  hb  bMefit  ni^u,  and  by  the 
sale  of  the  oipyright,  no  less  than  £500,  five  times  as  much  as  be 
had  made  by  the  TratdUr  and  the  Yiear  of  Wakefield  together. 
The  plot  of  the  Good  Walur'd  Uan  is,  like  almost  all  Goldsmith's 
plots,  very  iU  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous, — much  more  ludicrous  indeed  than  suited  the  taiic 
of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play,  entitled 
Poise  Delifocy,  had  just  been  produced,  and  sentimentality 
was  all  the  mode.  During  some  years  more  tears  were  shed  at 
comedies  than  at  tragedies;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the 
audience  to.anytbing  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repco bated 
as  low.  It  b  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  very  best  scene  in 
the  Good  Ifalur'd  Man,  that  tn  which  Mm  Richland  finds  ha 
lover  attended  by  the  baihfi  and  the  bailiff's  loUowcr  in  full 
court  dresses,  should  have  been  mereiletsly  hissed,  and  should 
have  been  omitted  after  the  first  night,  not  to  be  rest(»ed  loc 
several  years. 

I In  May  i77oaiqieBred  the  Deserltd  Vitiate.  In  mere dioiaa 
and  verification  this  celebrated  poem  is  fully  equal,  pefkipi 
superior,  to  the  rfMaUcr;,aiid  U  is  giamUy  preferred  to  the 
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TrmOer  bj  tbat  laige  cUis  of  readers  who  think,  with  Bsyes 
in  the  RAtanat',  that  the  only  uk  of  &  (dot  is  to  biing  in  fine 
UuDgs.  More  discening  judges,  however,  while  they  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by  one  unpardonable  fault 
wUch  penrsdea  the  whole.  The  fault  which  we  mean  Is  not  that 
tlwoiT  about  wraith  and  htniy  which  has  ao  often  been  centuied 
by  political  MoBomlits.  The  treaty  b  Indeed  fabe;  but  the 
poem,  couidered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
<Hi  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  language — 
indeed,  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language — was  written 
in  defence  of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for 
lessoning  itl;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that  his 
portraits  beat  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for  eidtibitinf  as 
copies  from  nal  life  monstrous  comWnatlons  of  thingi  which 
■ever  were  and  never  couM  be  found  together.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in 
one  landscape,  who  should  introduce  a  frosen  river  into  a  harvest 
scene  ?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a  picture  to  say 
tbu  every  part  «as  exquisitely  coloured,  that  the  green  hedges, 
■be  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit,  the  waggons  reeling  under  the 
yellow  sheaves,  and  the  sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  fore- 
heads were  very  fine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were 
alio  very  fine  ?  To  such  a  picture  the  Datrtei  ViUage  bears  a 
great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  incongruous  parts.  The 
vfllage  in  its  happy  days  Is  a  tnie  English  village.  The  village 
in  its  decay  is  an  Irish  village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery 
which  Goldsmith  has  brought  dose  together  belong  to  two 
diflerent  countries  and  to  two  different  tx»ge»  ui  the  progress 
«l  Bodety.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  natWe  iriuid  sudt 
a  ntrsl  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  content  and  tranquillity, 
ai  his  Auburn.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  In  England  all 
the  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
one  day  and  forced  to  emigrato  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  be  bad  probably  seen  in  Kent;  the  ejectment  ho  had 
probably  seen  hi  Monster;  but  by  joining  the  two,  he  has 
piodnc^  something  which  never  wa^  and  never  will  be  seen  in 
any  pait  of  the  worid. 

In  1773  GoMsmtth  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Garden  with  a 
Mond  i^iay,  SM*  Sm^i  to  Conquer.  The  manager  wu,  not 
whhout  great  dlfiicuhx,  btdnced  to  bring  this  piece  out.  The 
Kotimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  *tn 
not  sentimeataL  The  Cood  Natiir*d  Man  had  been  too  funny  to 
focceedi  yet  the  nurth  of  the  Good  tfalur'd  Han  was  sober  when 
cratpaied  with  the  rkh  drollery  of  Slu  SiMPs  to  Conqiur,  which 
ii,  ia  tmtb.  an  iocom parable  farce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occadon, 
however,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes  and  galleries  were  in  a 
constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of  Kelly 
■nd  Cumberhind  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  was  speedily 
deuced  s  general  cry  of  "  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him 
over."  Later  generations  have  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was 
pfOKwnced  on  that  night. 

While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  DaerUd  VOlate  and  She 
to  CoHqutr,  he  was  employed  on  works  of  a  very  diflerent 
kind— works  from  which  he  derived  little  reputation  but  much 
profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a  History  of  Rome, 
by  which  he  made  £»so;  «  Hutory  of  Enffand,  by  which  he 
made  £500;  a  History  of  Greece,  for  which  he  received  £150; 
a  Ifalurai  History,  tot  which  the  booksellers  a>vcnanted  to  pay 
him  8eo  guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any 
daboiale  research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging  and  translating 
into  his  own  clear,  pure  and  flowing  language,  what  he  found  in 
books  well  known  to  the  worid,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys 
and  girls.  He  committed  some  strange  blunders,  for  be  knew 
Dolhing  with  accuracy.  Thus,  In  his  History  of  En^and,  he  tells 
OS  that  Naseby  is  hi  Yorkshire;  nor  did  he  correct  this  mistake 
■ben  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into 
putting  into  the  History  of  Greece  an  account  of  a  t»ttle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  Animated  Nature 
ha  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect  gravity,  kll  the  most 
abNid  lies  which  bo  could  find  in  books  of  travcla  about  ^gmtk 
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Fatagoniant,  monkeys  that  pread  sermons,  nightingales  tbat 
repeat  long  cooveisatlens.  **  If  be  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow," 
said  Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zoology." 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write  about  the  physical 
sciences  is  suflidently  proved  by  two  anecdotes.  He  on  one 
occnsioa  denied  that  the  mm  Is  longer  In  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  ngns.  It  was  vain  to  die  the  authority  of  Haupertuis. 
"  Maupertois! "  he  cried,  "  I  understand  those  matters  better 
than  Maupertuis."  On  another  occasion  he,  In  defiance  of 
the  evidence  of  bb  own  senses,  maintained  obstinatdy,  and 
even  angrily,  that  he  chewed  bis  dinner  by  mcn^  his  tipper 
jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done  more 
to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road  to  knowledge  easy 
and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are  widdy  distinguidnd  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  botAmakcrs.  He  was  a  great, 
perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  con- 
densation. In  these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of 
England,  and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  Is  less  attrac- 
tive than  an  ddtome;  but  the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith, 
even  when  most  concise,  arc  always  amusing;  and  to  read  them 
is  considered  by  intelligent  children  not  as  a  task  but  as  a 
pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  even  In  what  to  one 
who  had  so  often  slept  in  bans  and  on  bulks  must  have  been 
luxury.  His  fame  was  great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He 
lived  in  what  was  htellectually  far  the  best  sodety  of  the  king- 
dom, in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was  cultivated 
with  ^endid  snccesB.  There  probably  were  never  four  talkers 
moK  admirable  in  four  dtScrent  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beaucleric  and  Gairick;  and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  four.  He  atpited  to  share  hi  their  colloquial  renown, 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  man  who  wrote  irith  so  much  perspicuity,  vivacity  jtod 
grace  should  have  been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation, 
on  empty,  nouy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the 
evidence  b  overwhelming.  So  extrsordinaty  was  the  contrast 
between  G<ddsmith*s  pnblisbed  wmlts  and  tbe  stDy  things  which 
be  said,  that  Horace  Walpide  described  him  as  on  inspired  Idiot. 
"  N<^,"  said  Gartick, "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
PoU."  Chanu'er  dedared  that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to 
believe  that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
TramOor.  Even  Boawdl  could  aqr,  with  contemptuous  com- 
pasAm,  that  be  liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  GoMnnitb  run  on. 
"  Yes,  Kt,"  said  Johnson,  "  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  him- 
self." Minds  differ  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and 
sparkling  nvtn  from  whkh  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they  flow; 
to  such  rivers  the  minds  sacfa  men  as  Burfcc  and  Jtdituon  may 
be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers  of  which  tbe  water  when  ficsl 
drawn  is  turbid  and  noisome,  but  becomes  pelludd  as  crystal 
and  delidous  to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has 
deposited  a  sediment;  and  sudt  a  river  b  a  type  of  the  mind  of 
Goldsmith.  His  fint  thoughts  00  every  subject  were  confused 
even  to  absurdity,  bnt  they  required  miy  « little  tbne  to  wott 
themsdves  dear.  When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time,  and 
therefore  his  readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius;  but 
wIku  he  talked  be  talked  nonaense  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  ed  Ms  beann.  He  was  painfully  sensible  of 
hb  iul^^orlty  In  conversation;  be  felt  every  failure  kcen^  yet 
he  bod  not  suffidrat  judgment  and  sdf-comniand  to  hold  hb 
tongue.  His  animal  spirits  and  vanity  were  always  impelling 
him  to  try  I0  do  tbe  one  thing  «ddch  be  could  not  do.  After 
eveiy  attempt  he  felt  that  be  had  exposed  hbnself,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  vexatioa;  yet  the  next  moaent  he  began 
again. 

His  astodates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  Undness,  which, 
in  spite  of  tbdr  odmiraticm  of  his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  with 
contempt.  In  tntth,  thm  was  in  lus  character  mncb  to  love, 
hut  voj  little  to  icv<«t-  Hb  heart  was  soft  even  to  mahaoM: 
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be  was  so  generous  (hat  he  ciuite  forgol  to  be  just;  be  forgaive 
injuries  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  iovite  them,  and  was 
•o  liberal  to  bcggurs  thai  he  had  nothing  left  (or  his  tailor  and  bis 
butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  improvident. 
One  viceof  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  lu  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  [retful  exclamations,  ever 
impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the  reputation  of  any  of 
hh  rivals.  The  truth  probably  is  that  be  was  not  more  envious, 
but  merely  less  prudent,  than  bis  neighbours.  His  heart  was 
on  his  lips.  All  thos^-  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  ol  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who  is  bIm  a 
man  ol  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal,  Goldsmith  avowed 
with  the&implicity  of  achild.  When  he  was  envious,  instead  of 
affecting  indiHerencc,  instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
instead  of  doing  injuries  slyly  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  everybody 
that  he  was  envious.  "  Do  not,  pray,  do  not,  talk  of  Johnson  in 
suih  terms,"  he  said  to  Boswcll;"  you  harrow  up  my  very  soul." 
George  Steevens  and  Cumberland  were  men  far  too  cunning 
tosay  such  a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
nun  whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers 
anonymous  libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what  was 
b^J  in  Goldsmith's  cliaractct  was  to  bis  associates  a  perfect 
Kcurity  that  be  would  never  commit  such  villainy.  He  was 
jtfithei  iU-natured  cttough,  nor  tong-hcadc'd  enough,  to  be 
gi;.:[y  of  uy  malicious  act  which  required  contrivance  and 
issuisc. 

Cn^ldsmilb  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man  of  genius, 
(•■-c'iy  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with 
-i;:.;iilliei,  which  at  last  broke  his  heart.    But  no  representation 
^  niore  remuie  from  the  truth.    He  did,  indeed,  go  lhrouf;h 
'jit  ijiitp  misery  before  be  had  done  anything  considerable 
'itnturv.   But  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page 
**.  ;iic  InriStr,  he  h«d  none  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  dis- 
^■■.^   His  average  income,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
'  "  ;:tT*.i:iily  exceeded  £400  a  year,  and  £400  a  ycnr  raoked. 


^  7  Beafril  «d  Sir  Lawrence  Dundaa  from  Germany, 

^''"^'".'^'■itt  •*ulJ  not  h»«  sufficed  for  Goldsmith.  He 
'■""'■'n.t "urHiA  11  he  had.   He  wore  fine  clothes,  gave 
^_  _c»:(ouises.  paid  court  to  venal  beautii-s.   He  had 
-  Kinembi-red,  10  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though 

-.-n^j.orfive.or  ten.  according  to  the  stale  of 
"■■  ■■  r^.H'j-vi'jleofdistrcss.irucorfalse.  Kulitwas 

- 2-  ■  '      "     "    ._  _„.n»..iiAii4  nmniir^nr  nmmiu-iinii« 
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He  obuincd  advances  from  L>ooksclk-rs 
-  "■  '■'  '"^        ..  ri-rks  which  he  never  began.    But  at 

■  -  -"^-^    j*""I!":«\y  ijileJ- 

■  "  ■■    .  'f'x'.T^ition  from  his  embartnssments. 
^       *  "      l.',,«iv.  He  wasallatLeH  liy  a  nervous 

.  .  ■■  ■■  ~^       •  -jtif  iiMnpctcnt  to  trciil.    It  would 
"  j.-t^alskillhadbctnai>pretialed 
—    -'  .'ji't-s.  Notwilhstjiiiling  the  deprcc 

"       * .  _...,-ed  on  the  coniintnt,  he  couM 
r-i  ptactise."  In.-  once  said;  ■'  1 
.    -  ■  '     "    _ ,       ?;r  3y  W*"*'*-"    "  Pray,  dear 
,1.^  nile;  and  prcscrii)*  only 
*'      i  V*  i"  •1''^'"      "''^  cjcnllcnl 
\'  '        rtmedy  acKMvalcd  the 
■;  call  in  re;il  phyiicians; 
.^-'•jdcurtii  [he  diwase. 
...  —  -r  He  c<iuld  B'  l  no 

-  ,-■       *     '*   .  -.— ■«or*c,"sai.lonciif his 
*  ir  from  the  degree  of 


not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He 
died  on  the  4th  of  April  1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was 
laid  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Temple;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription  and  is  now  forgotten.  Tbc  cofliD 
was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds.  Both  these  great  men 
were  sincere  mourners.  Burke,  when  he  heard  of  Goldsmith's 
death,  had  burst  into  a  Bood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so 
much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had  dung  aside  hb  brush  ind 
palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem  appeared, 
which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate  the  names  of 
his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  he  sometimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his 
wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  loi)| 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He  wiscl> 
betook  himself  to  his  pen;  and  at  that  weapon  he  proved 
himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  together.  Within  a  small 
compass  he  drew  with  a  singularly  easy  and  vigorous  pencil 
the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  his  intimate  associUes. 
Though  this  little  work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossil>!t, 
however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which  ht\t 
no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that  noble  gallery, 
and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by  sketches  of  JubnMii 
and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of  Burke  lod 
Carrie  k. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  hini 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  NoUekens  was  the 
sculptor,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable 
and  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith 
would  have  lieen  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of  the  Foeii 
No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings  more  justly  tbia 
Johnson;  no  roan  was  better  acquainlKl  with  Goldsmith's 
character  and  habits;  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to 
delineate  with  truth  and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  Blind  ii 
which  greai  powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  wcsknettes, 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was  requested  by 
the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended  with  Lytullon,  who 
died  in  1775.  TheUne  seemsiohave  been  drawn  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person  whose  portrait  would  han 
most  fitly  closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  bcea 
fortunate  in  his  biographers.  (M.) 

Goldsmith's  life  has  been  written  by  Prior  (1837),  by  WathinjitaB 
Irvins  (iH44-iM4g),  and  by  John  Forster  (i!Lt8,  and  «L  ibn). 
The  diligence  of  I'rior  deserves  ijreat  praise;  the  style  of  Washinftoo 
Irvinif  is  alw.-iys  {ilea^inj;:  but  ttic  highest  phcc  must,  in  justice,  tc 
astiRned  in  the  eminently  inirrc^tine  work  of  ForMcr.  SuNequem 
Liogr.iphies  arc  tiy  \Villi4m  Illuck  and  Austin  DobsoD  (1 

Aniirican  cd.  i'i<m)<  The  alK>ve  article  by  Lord  .Macaulay  ha*  bns 
sli|{h([y  revisixl  for  this  edilion  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson,  as  re£ar6 
questions  of  fact  for  which  there  has  tieca  new  evidence. 

OOLDSTVCKEB,  THEODOR  (iS:i-i872),  German  Sansliil 
sclt'ilar,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Kiuiigsberg  on  the  iSth  of 
Januiiry  1S21,  and,  after  attending  the  gj'mnasium  of  thil 
town,  entered  the  uiiiversity  in  iSj6  as  a  student  of  Sanskrit. 
In  iRyi  he  removed  to  Bonn,  and,  afler  graduating  at  Kbnigsberf 
in  1S40,  proceeded  to  I'aris;  in  1842  he  edited  a  Ceriuan  trans- 
hition  of  the  Fnhi'dh-i  ChcndroJiija.  From  1847  to  i8jo  he 
re.-iikd  at  Berlin,  where  his  lalenis  and  scholarship  were  recog- 
nised by  Alexander  ven  HumbuIJl,  but  nliere  his  advanced 
pitlil  ical  vicwsiauscil  the  aul  horit ii  f  to  regard  him  wit h  suspiciML 
In  the  l.iller  year  he  removed  lo  London,  where  in  1851  Vt  MU 
apivjliiitd  priiferTSor  cf  Sjnfkril  in  University  College,  He  no* 
worked  on  a  new  Sanskrit  dielioiiary,  of  whieh  the  first  inful- 
ment  appeared  in  1^56.  In  i.'^Oi  he  pubbshed  his  chief  wort: 
Piinlm:  hU  pluce  in  SiUistrU  Li'.rrntuie;  and  he  was  One  of  the 
founders  and  chii:f  promoters  of  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society. 
he  was  aho  an  active  member  of  the  Philological  Society,  andol 
other  Icjrncd  bu-lies.   He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  Sbtct 

A>  l.'tlf'ary  Kfniiiinf  some  fpf  his  wnllncs  were  published  Jnt«S 
v[>1iinie<  (London,  i8;9l,  but  hi-,  papers  were  tefl  in  the  India  Otn 
with  tbe  mvtest  that  tbey  wen  apt  to  bi  puUisbsd  uatfl  i|Hk 
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QOLDWBLL,  TROIUS  (d.  15S5),  English  ecclMiutk,  begkn 
bis  career  as  vicar  of  Cheriton  in  1 531,  Kfter  graduating  M. A.  at 
All  SouU  CoU^c  Oxford.  He  became  chimin  to  Cardinal 
pole  and  lived  wilh  him  at  Rome,  was  attainted  In  1539,  but 
ittunwd  to  England  on  Mary's  acccstion,  and  in  155s  became 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  a  diocese  which  he  did  much  to  win  back 
to  the  old  faith.  On  the  death  of  Mary,  Ooldwell  escaped  from 
England  and  in  1561  becamesuperiorof  the Theatinesat  Naples. 
He  was  the  only  English  bishop  at  the  coancil  of  Trent,  and  in 
i56iwasagaiDatlaiiited.  IntbefollowingyearbewasaRNMnted 
vicar-general  to  Carlo  Borromco,archbish^of  Milan.  Ue died 
ia  Rome  in  1585,  the  last  of  the  English  bielMpa  who  had  ictuaed 
toaccqti  the  Refornution. 

OOUniHBB,  IQHAZ  (1850-  ),  Jewish  Huni^o  orient- 
aliit,  was  bom  in  Stuhlweiasenbuig  on  the  sind  of  June 
1S30.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Budapest,  Berlin, 
Leipaig  and  Leiden,  and  became  privat  docent  at  Budapest  in 
iSji.  In  the  next  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian 
govemment,  he  began  a  journey  through  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  allcnding  lecturea  of 
Uafaommedan  sheiks  in  the  mosque  of  cI-Azhar  in  Cairo.  He 
«u  the  first  Jewish  scholar  to  become  professor  in  the  Budapest 
Uaivcnity  (i894)r  and  represented  the  Hungarian  govemment 
ud  the  Academy  of  Scfences  at  numerous  international  con- 
grcaies.  He  tecdved  the  large  gdd  medal  at  the  Stockhobn 
Oriental  Congress  in  iSSg.  He  became  a  member  of  several 
Kuogarian  and  other  leaioed  societies,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Budapest.  Be  was  made  Litt.  D. 
of  Cambridge(igo4)andLL.D.  of  Aberdeen  (1906).  Hiseminence 
in  the  sphere  of  scholarship  is  due  primarily  Co  his  careful  io- 
vettigationotpre-Hahom  medan  and  Mahonuaedanlaw.tradition , 
rtli^OD  and  poetry.inconneiion  with  which  he  published  a  large 
number  of  treatises,  review  articles  and  essays  contributed  to 
the  cdiections  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

Aoong  his  chief  works  are:  BetlrSie  tur  L&enUuniuhkhit  itr 
Sdi'»  (1874);  B*ilr&ff  tm  GesckicUe  SpnuhuuMmmlitit  bei 
in  Aimtrn  (Vienna,  1871-1873) ;  Dtr  Mytkot  bH  den  Stbrdem  und 
ate  (wcAKUfjrb  EnMtkOnni  (Leipzig;.  1876:  Eng.  trans.,  R. 
Manbeau.  London,  iS77)[  MatannMMMcAe  StudUn  (Halle, 
lSto-1890. 3  vab.)i  Abkamiauim  tar  vabitdun  PkiMop*  (LeideB, 
18)6-1899,  2  vols.);  Such*.  wiuni.St^  (ed.  1907). 

fiOLBtTA  [La  Gout-BiTEl,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in 
j6*  so*  N.  ro°  19'  E.,  a  little  south  of  the  ruina  of  Carthage,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ship  canal  which  traverses  the  shallow 
Lake  of  Tunis  and  leads  to  the  city  of  that  name.  Built  on  the 
urrow  strip  of  sand  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  gulf, 
Goletta  b  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery.  The  town  contains 
asommer  palace  of  the  bey,  the  old  seraglio,  arsenal  and  custom- 
hmtie,  and  many  villas,  gardens  and  pleasure  resorts,  Goletta 
being  a  favourite  place  for  sea-bathing.  A  abort  canal,  from 
rtich  the  name  (rf  the  town  is  derived  (Arab.  Halk^-Wad, 
"  throat  of  the  canal  "),  40  ft.  broad  and  8}  ft.  deep,  divides  the 
town  and  affords  communication  between  the  shq)  canal  and 
a  dock  or  basin,  toSa  ft.  long  and  541  ft.  broad.  An  electric 
tramway  which  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the  ship  canal 
nnnecU  GoletU  with  the  dty  of  Tunis  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1907) 
about  5000,  moatiy  Jaws  and  Italian  fishermen. 

Bejrood  Cape  Carthage,  s  m.  N.  of  Goletta,  is  La  Marsa,  a 
lomnier  resort  overlooking  the  sea.  The  bey  has  a  palace  here, 
and  the  French  resident-general,  the  British  consul,  other 
officials,  and  many  Tunisians  have  country-houses,  surrounded 
by  grms  of  o&ve  trees. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal  in  1893  GoletU,  as  the 
port  of  Tunis,  was  a  place  of  conuderable  imporlsnce.  The 
haiiii  at  the  G^etta  end  of  the  canal  now  serves  as  a  subsidiary 
harbour  to  that  of  Tunis.  The  most  stirring  events  in  the 
Ustofy  of  the  town  are  connected  with  the  Turkish  conquest 
of  the  Barbary  slates.  Khair«d-Din  Barbaroua  having  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis  and  its  port,  Goletta  was  attacked  iit 
■SJS  ''y  <he  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  seised  the  pirate's  fleet, 
whitk  was  sheltered  in  the  small  canal.  Us  nraenal,  and  300  brass 
cannon.  The  Tnrlis  regained  possession  in  1 574.   (Sec  Tomsu: 
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00  LF  (in  its  older  forms  Gorr,  Goo  ft  or  Gowrr,  the  last  of 
which  gives  the  genuine  old  pronunciation),  a  game  which 
probably  derives  iu  name  from  the  Ger.  koihe,  a  club— in  Dutch. 
Id//— which  hut  Is  nearly  In  sound  identical  aiid  might  suggest  a 
Dutch  origin/  which  many  pictaies  and  other  witnesses  further 
support. 

History, — One  of  the  most  sndent  and  most  interesting  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  game  is  portrayed  is  the  tailpiece  to  an 
illuminated  Book  ^  Hemn  made  at  Bruges  at  the  fac^nning  of 
the  i6th  century.  The  original  Is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
players,  three  in  numberr-have  but  one  club  apiece.  The  heads 
of  tbodubs  aresteclor  steel  covered.  They  play  with  a  ball  each. 
That  sAkb  gives  this  picture  a  peculiar  interest  over  the  many 
pictures  of  Dutch  acboda  that  portray  the  game  in  progress  is 
t  hat  most  <rf  then  show  it  on  the  Ice,  the  pul  ting  being  at  a  stake. 
In  this  Book  of  Hourt  they  are  putting  at  a  hole  in  the  turf,  as  in 
our  modem  golf .  It  is  scarcely  to  bedoubtedttiat  the  game  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  and  that  it  has  been  in  favour  nnce  very  early  days. 
Furttwr  t^  that  our  knowledge  does  not  go.  Theeariy  Dutch- 
men played  golf,  they  painted  golf,  but  tbey  did  not  mite  it. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  golf  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
but  in  1457  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  already  become  so 
great  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  pursuit 
of  archery.  In  March  of  that  year  the  Soottlsh  parliament 
"  decretcd  and  ordained  that  wa^nuAowcngsf  be  haUen  be  the 
lordis  and  baronis  sf^tuale  and  temporale,  four  times  in  the 
zcir;  and  that  the  fute-ball  and  totf  be  MUrty  tryit  datm,  and 
Hotht  usH;  and  that  the  bowe-merUs  be  maid  at  ilk  panicbe  kirk 
a  pair  of  buiiM.tTidKkuainbetuUiik  Sunday."  Fourteen  yeas 
afterwards,  in  May  i47r,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  pais  another 
act  "  anent  wapensbawings,"  and  in  1491  a  final  and  evidently 
angry  fulmination  was  iuued  on  the  general  subject,  with  pains 
and  penalties  annexed.  It  runs  thus —  "  FntebaU  and  Golfe 
forbidden.  Item,ttiasUtutandordainitthatinn«idaceaf the 
realme  there  be  uslt  fute-ball,  piffe,  or  «rter  stA  nmfrofiiahiil 
tporta"ta.  This,  be  It  noted,  Is  an  edict  of  James  IV.;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  carious  presently  to  find  the  monarch  himself  setting 
an  ill  exam^  to  his  commons,  by  practice  of  this  "  unprofitabtU 
sport,"  as  Is  shown  by  various  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  lord 
hi^  treasurer  (rf  Scotland  dsoj-iso^)- 

About  a  century  later,  the  game  again  appear*  on  the  surface  of 
history,  and  it  b  quite  as  popular  as  before.  In  the  year  1591 
the  town  coondlof  Edinburgh  "ordanis  proclamation  to  be  made 
threw  this  burgh,  that  na  inhabitants  of  tkeiunyn  be  seen  at  ony 
pastymes  wit  bin  or  withont  the  toon,  upoun  the  Sabboth  day,  sic 
as  golfe,  &c."*  The  following  year  the  edict  was re-anoounced, 
but  with  the  modification  that  the  peohibilion  was  "  in  tyme  of 
sermons." 

Coif  has  from  old  times  been  known  in  Scotland  as  "  The 
Royai  and  Ancient  Came  of  GoR."  Though  no  doubt  Scottiih 
monarchs  handled  the  club  before  him,  James  IV.  is  the  first  who 
figures  formally  in  the  golfing  record.  James  V.  was  also  very 
partial  to  the  game  distinctivdy  known  as  "  royal  ";  and  there 
is  some  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  ihat  his  daughter,  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuan,  was  a  golfer.  It  wasalleged  by  her  enemies  that,  as 
showing  her  shameless  indifference  to  the  fate  of  her  busfand,  a 
very  few  days  after  his  murder,  she  "  was  seen  playing  gal/  and 
pallmall  In  the  fields  beside  Seton."  *  That  her  son,  James  VL 
(afterwards  James  I.  of  England),  was  a  golfer,  Irai^tion  con- 
fidently asserts,  though  the  evidence  which  connects  him  with  the 
perM)naIpracticeof  ihegsmeisslight.  Of theinterest  he tookin 
it  we  have  evidence  in  his  act— already  alluded  to—  "  anent  golfe 
balfh"  prohibiting  their  importation,  except  under  certain 

'  From  an  enactment  of  James  VL  (then  James  1.  England), 
bearing  date  1618,  we  find  thai  a  considerable  Dnportainn  of  goU 
balU  at  that  lime  look  place  from  Holland,  and  as  thereby  na 
■mall  quantiiie  of  gold  and  silver  is  transported  awriy  _oui  a  hh 
Hienes'  Itingdome  of  Scoteland  "  (tee  letter  of  Hif  MaiMW  from 
Salisbury,  the  5th  of  Aitgo«  IM8).  he  naue%  a  royal  prohibition,  at 
once  at  a  vise  economy  of  tlw  national  moneys,  and  a  protection  10 
native  industry  in  the  artkle.  From  this  it  might  alijioM  leem  that 
the  nmr  was  at  that  date  still  known  and-practiicd  in  HoHand. 

» Sttmit    Ihe  City  of  FJinbwtk-        ,        .     ,  „  » 

■  ImmitneM  ^  Uaij  Qattn  of  StoU,  prOaa,  p.  UQL  (1863). 
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,   „    riiark-sl.  (aslvsbroilwrPriiictHcBryhadbccn') 

,1.  v..t.-.llv  atl;«h.-.l  to  th<;  fi.imc.  Whilst  cnRaRed  in  rt  on 
III.-  links  of  i-ciih.  ill  i(i4»,  th'-  reached  him  of  the  Imh 
uMlion  of  that  y.  ar.  Ik-  lia.I  n.-t  the  cquaniimiy  to  finish  hia 
malrh,  hut  u-turnci)  |)ro-i|>itaii-l)f  ami  in  much  afflation  lo 
IIoljTomU*  AfliTwariK  taliilc  lirlMincr  lo  (he  Scou  anny  «t 
Newi-j:-tli-.  lip  foiin-l  hi-  l.ivoiuiic  tliveidon  in"  the  royal  game." 
"  nil-  Kiiijt  ni'Hhrii'in  .iti  ii  with  more  honour  than  at  New- 
tii  .tl.',  ;i ;  liini'-cll  i  ..ii(.v--il,  ln>lh  he  and  his  trainhaving  liberty 
li>  Rii  .il>i».i<l  mill  i-Uv  »(  K"tl  in  the  Shield  Field,  without  the 
«.ilK  "<  ti|  hi  -  -d'lt,  I  'haili-o  II,,  as  ■  fiaUcr,  nothing  whatever  is 

Hi-ii'  I.  )<tii  l.iiiir-i  II.  was  a  known  devotee.*  After  the 

ItiM.'i  ifiMii.  t  n"'  >,  ilii  u  iliikc'  III  York,  was  sent  to EiUnburgh  in 
■  K.'ti  '  .1-.  I  xiiiiiii  ,  iiiiin  iif  (hi'  king  lo  parliament,  and  an 
III  ("I  i>  il  iii.iiiitiiii'iii  ii)  lii^  iiTDwesn  OS  a  g<rifer  remains  there  to 
ilii-.li(  mill.  "Inillii'i  l,anil,"uitisstill called, 77Canoni;ate. 
i  ii>  iliil  y  II  iMiifi  lu-i'ii  I  iMlli-ngMl  by  two En^h  noblemen  of  his 
•iiii< .  i»        ,1  iMjit  h  flR.iin^t  I  hem,  for  a  very  large  stake,  along 

'  ill  iilly  he  micht  select,  chose  as  his  partner  one 

|"l.ui  i>,iii  i-uiiii-.'-ushix-nuker.  The  duke  and  the  said  Johnc 
I  >iU .  rtii.l  lulf  <■(  the  targe  stake  the  duke  made  over  to  his 

 I|iti"i.  uhij  therewith  built  himself  the  house  mcn- 

|i>'i...l  .i>...vi  In  iK,4  William  IV.  became  patron  of  the  St 
.^ii.li.'H..  i:„||  {'Kill  (St  .\nflrc%-s  being  then,  as  now,  the  most 

'"t "  '  came),  and  approved  of  its  being  styled  "  The 

A''^/  •n.J  |,„,v„,  <;„[[  tlub  ol  Si  Andrews."  la  i8j7.  »> 
,  ,111  Ki  „[  T„yn]  favour,  he  presented loilamagnificentgold 
*liiili^'  ^llu^ld  be  challenged  and  played  for  annuaUy  "; 

Andrews,  became 
handsome  gold  medal 
request  thatitihouldbcwom 
> ,  '"I'';""'  a*  president,  on  all  public  occasions.   In  June 


^,,1.1  m  iS(Mih.-.ii,een  dowager,  duchess  of 
"I  '»"■ « lub,  and  presented  lo  it  a  1 
»          lu'  K..y«l  Aiklaidc  "—with  a  request 

y  til.-   ,  as  president,  on  aU  public  —  „  — 

•  ^/M  Uu-  i.tiii.  t  ol  Walts  (afterwards  Edward  VII.)  signified  his 
^^.-iii-lii»«-.,im,-|mronof  ihcclub.andinihelollowingSeplcmber 
|  "        '^il'Liin  by  acclamation.    His  engagements  did  not 
V<<''"','  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 

t»^|,<  •■.I'lit  '»sl)roihcr Prince LeopoUttheduLe of  Albany),haviDg 
^s    *  "'i"  l"""  ""^  honour  to  become  its  c:iptain,  twice 


Ui?**'  ^''y  in  that  capacity. 

|i»  miitv  rm-nt  days,  golf  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
tiitxn  wider  decree.    In  i88o  the  man  who  travelled  ^Ul 
"  i,j{Iand  with  a  si  i  o[  golf  clubs  was  an  objea  of  some  astonish- 
■J',t.ii<  ■  almost  ol  alarm,  to  his  Id  low-travel  lew.  In  those  days  the 
iTi""i>t  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  game  was, "  Youhaveto 
*     ;i  line  rider,  do  yuu  no(,  to  play  golf so  confounded  was  it  in 
.  h<'  1"'!'"'^''         ^''>h  the  game  of  polo.    At  Blockheath  a  few 
^..i-iiiun  re.'.ident  in  London  had  long  phiyed  golf.   In  1864  the 
'k">"^'  "'"V"  !  Club  was  f.irmi'd  al  VVeslward  llo,  and  this 

^.,^lhi-lirsl  oflhestaii.it  linki<liM;overcd.ind  laid  out  for  golf  in 
|.,„i;hind.    In  tilb.(ihe  Royal  Uven>o(d  Club cslabliahed  itself  in 
',  M-^siiinof  thesecundEiiglishcouTseufthisquaUtyatUoyI^e,ia 
^  -]ii  >bir4-.   A  Rolf  club  was  formed  in  connexion  with  the  London 
^iilifh  ViilunlciTsiurj's,  whiih  had  its  house  or  the  Pulneycnd 
i,t  \\iml<leili>n  Cunimon  on  Tulniy  Ilrailii  and,  after  making  so 
„iui'h    a  Marl,  the  pr>igTC»  u(  the  game  was  slow,  though  steady, 
|,,riiMny  years.    A  fewmorotluliswiTe  fornh-d;  tbenunibersof 
l!,.l(i'r>  Kti'w;  but  it  enul-l  not  be  said  that  the  game  was  yet  in 
,,iiv  M  n-j"  t»'l>uljr  in  Enubnil.    .Ml  at  once,  for  no  very  obvious 
„-.iwin,  tli>'  liualitirs  vl  the  aiiL'ienl  Si'uttiah  game  seemed  tu  strike 
liKiiii-.  and  lri>m  that  moment  iupt>|iularity  has  been  wonderfully 
j„,l  iiiiir.i<'iiigly  Rrtat.   'i'hc  Enitli^h  links  thai  rose  into  most 
„iiiiii-'!mIc  favour  was  the  fine  course  <d  the  St  George's  Golf 
^       11.  ,11  Sjii'Uiih.on  the  coast  ul  Ktnl.  To  the  London  goUcr 
■  ,        ilie  I'lr-t  (iiuTie  of  the  lirT.t  ela>s  (hat  wa*  reasonably 
,.,.<MMr.  and  the  faei  made  somvlhinf;  like  an  epoch  in 
f  •(■'•h  K-'ll-    -A  very  eon^idcrabte  ir.~rcaK,  it  is  true,  in  the 
.  -si  "1  I  ngli-hpilfeis  and  l-:nc):>hf:>.-llelul>s  hod  taken  place 
1  >>>'  di'Hiiver>  forKoli'iii;;  t'"ri->'»'>oi  ihi  linksat  SandwiLh. 
t    I'i'ii-'ii-  .lu'lxir  ofM^-  III  lUv  ll.>rl.  Iad  Litirjry. 
^,  '.  ■    -r  ■•  LfUli  l>\  A- <- ."111  '  '  !1  '.I".':)- 
.      \  .-J.  ,i  S—.tu-.  ■•:■!•■  I.  t>v  Ji.!in  Sykcs  (Newcastle, 


Already  there  was  a  chain  of  Unka  bH  round  the  coast,  besides 
numerous  inland  courses;  but  since  i8go  their  increase  has  been 
extraordinar)',  and  the  number  which  baa  been  formed  in  the 
colonics  and  abroad  is  very  large  also,  so  that  in  the  Calfn't 
Year  Book  ioi  1906  a  space  of  over  300  pages  waa  allotted  10  the 
Oub  Directory  alone,  each  page  contuning,  on  «  rou^  average, 
lax  clubs.  To  compute  the  average  membership  of  these  duhi  ii 
very  diflicult.  There  is  not  a  little  overlapping,  in  the  sense  that 
a  member  of  one  club  will  often  be  a  member  ol  several  othcts; 
but  probably  the  average  may  be  placed  at  somethihg  like  100 
members  for  each  club. 

The  immense  amount  of  goIf-pla>ing  that  this  denotes,  the 
large  industry  in  the  making  of  clubs  and  balls,  in  the  upkeep 
of  links,  in  the  actual  work  oE  dub-carrying  by  the  caddin, 
and  in  the  instruction  given  by  the  professional  class,  is  obviouk 
Golf  has  taken  a  Strong  hold  on  the  afhctions  of  the  people  la 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  fashion  for  golf  in  EnRUiid  has 
reacted  strongly  on  Scotlanditsetf,  the  ancient  homeof  the  game, 
where  since  iSSo  golfers  have  probably  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
forty  to  one.  Besides  the  industry  that  such  a  growth  o(  the 
game  denotes  in  the  branches  immediately  connected  with  it. 
as  mentioned  above,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  further  accwai 
the  visiting  population  that  il  brings  lo  all  lod^ng-houses  and 
hotels  within  reach  of  a  tolerable  golt  links,  so  that  many  a 
fishing  village  has  risen  into  a  moderate  walering-placc  by  virtue 
of  no  other  attractions  than  those  which  are  offered  by  its  golf 
course.  Therefore  to  the  Driton,  golf  has  developed  fron 
something  of  which  he  had  a  vague  idea — as  of  "  curling"— 
to  something  in  the  nature  of  an  important  buunen,  a  busineii 
that  can  make  towns  and  has  a  Considerable  eflcct  on  the  receipts 
of  railway  companies. 

Moreover,  ladies  ha%-e  learned  to  i^ay  goU.  Altbouffo  llui 
is  a  crude  and  brief  sentence,  it  does  not  state  the  fact  too 
widely  nor  too  forcibly,  for  ihou^h  it  is  true  that  before  1885 
many  played  on  the  short  links  of  St  Andrews,  North  Berwick, 
Westward  Ho  and  elsewhere,  sliU  it  was  \-iTtua])y  .unkiMm 
that  they  should  play  on  ihe  longer  courses,  wluch  till  the! 
had  been  in  the  undisputed  posiKssion  of  the  men.  At  many 
places  women  now  have  iheir  separate  links,  at  others  they  pby 
on  Ihe  same  course  as  the  men.  But  even  where  links  are  id 
apart  for  women,  they  arc  far  different  from  the  little  eouns 
that  used  to  be  assigned  to  them.  They  are  links  only  a  liltk 
less  formidable  in  Iheir  bunkers,  a  little  less  varied  in  their 
features  than  those  o[  men.  The  ladies  have  their  aonuii 
championship,  which  they  play  on  the  long  links  of  the  men, 
sometimes  on  one.  somctintcs  on  another,  but  always  on  counts 
of  the  first  quality,  demanding  the  finest  display  of  golfing  skill 
The  claim  that  England  made  to  a  golfing  fellowship  mth 
Scotland  was  conceded  very  strikingly  by  the  admiisian  d 
three  English  greens,  first  those  of  Hoylake  and  of  Sandwich, 
and  in  1409  Deal,  into  the  exclusive  list  of  ibe  linka  on  whkk 
the  open  cham[»onship  of  the  game  u  decided.  Before  Engbad 
had  so  fully  assimilated  Scotland's  game  this  great  anDaal 
content  was  waged  at  Si  .Andrews,  Musselburgh  and  Prcatwick 
in  successive  years.  Now  the  ancient  green  of  Miiiw  Ihiink 
somcwiat  worn  out  with  length  of  bard  and  sallaiit  wrvke.  sal 
moreover,  as  8  nine-hulcs  course  inadequately  sccoaiiBodaliig 
thenumberswhocompcteinthe  championships  to-day,  has  ben 
superseded  by  the  course  at  Muirtield  as  a  cbamiHODship  ama. 

While  goU  had  been  making  iisdf  a  force  in  the  wuthcn 
kingdom,  the  professional  dement — mat  who  had  harwd  the 
game  from  childhood,  had  become  past^masteia,  wen  citable 
of  giving  insiruclion,  and  also  of  making  clubs  and  balls  and 
looking  after  ihc  greens  on  which  golf  was  played — had  at  first 
been  taken  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Border.  But  wbca 
golf  had  been  started  long  enough  in  Engbnd  for  the  little  boys 
who  were  at  first  employed  as  "  caddies " — in  carrying  tht 
players'  clubs — lo  grow  lo  sulTicient  strength  to  drive  tbe  hll 
as  far  as  their  masiers,  it  was  inevitable  that  out  of  the  nnoilMr 
who  thus  began  to  play  in  (heir  boyhood  some  few  ihniilil 
de\'el<-p  ait  exceptional  talent  for  the  game.  Thiai  n  fadi 
,  .-'.>:Iuilly  happened,  and  English  golfers,  both  of  the 
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lod  the  profasuoiul  cUnes,  have  proved  tbennelvM  m  adept 
It  Sootltod's  game,  that  the  champiooshipk  in  titbei  the  Open 
or  the  Amateur  canpetitiani  have  been  won  more  often  by 
En^bh  than  byJSoottish  players  of  lale  years.   Probably  in  the 

Umtid  Kincdom  UMlay  there  are  as  many  English  as  Scottish 
ptofcnional  golf  pUytn,  and  their  relative  number  is  incrca«ng. 

Golf  also  "caught  on,"  to  use  the  American  expression,  in 
Ik  United  States.  To  ttw  American  of  1890  golf  was  largely  an 
unkdbwn  thing.  Since  then,  however,  (folf  has  become  perhaps 
a  gtcaler  factor  In  ibe  life  of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes 
in  the  Unitad  States  than  it  everhas  been  in  England  or  Scotland. 
Calf  Is  tba  £ngliih  and  the  Scots  meant  only  one  among  several 
of  the  sports  and  pastimes  that  take  Ibe  man  and  the  woman 
of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes  into  the  country  and  the 
[Rsh  air.  To  the  American  of  like  status  goK  came  as  the  one 
ihing  to  take  him  out  of  his  towns  and  give  him  a  reason  foe 
mtcise  in  the  country.  To-day  golf  has  become  an  interest 
iH  over  North  America,  but  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States  that  it 
has  made  moat  difference  in  (he  life  of  the  classes  with  whom  it 
his  become  fashionable.  Westerners  and  Southerners  found 
note  excuses  before  the  coming  of  golf  for  tving  in  the  open 
cooatiy  air.  It  b  in  the  Eastern  States  more  especially  that  it 
his  had  so  much  influence  in  making  the  people  live  and  take 
eietcise  out  of  doora.  In  a  truly  democratic  spirit  the  American 
woman  golfer  plays  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  American 
iBin.  She  does  not  compete  in  the  men's  championships;  she 
has  diampionahips  of  her  own;  but  she  plays,  without  question, 
onthesamc  links.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  rcl^ating  her,  as  a 
certain  cynical  writer  in  the  Badminton  volume  on  golf  described 
it,  to  a  waste  corner,  a  kind  of  "  Jews'  Quarter,"  of  the  links. 
And  the  Americans  have  taken  up  golf  in  the  spirit  of  a  sumptuous 
and  opulent  people,  spending  money  on  magnificent  clubhouses 
bqmnd  the  finest  dreams  of  the  Engli^man  or  the  Scot.  The 
greatest  success  achieved  by  any  American  golfer  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr  Walter  Travis  of  the  Garden  City  dub,  wbo  in  1904  won 
the  British  amateur  championship. 

So  much  enthusiasm  and  so  much  golf  in  Airterica  have  not 
liilH  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nitnrally  and  inevitably  they  have  created  a  strong  demand 
(or  professional  instruction,  both  by  example  and  by  precept, 
ud  for  profesKonal  advice  and  assistance  in  the  laying-out  and 
iqikecp  of  the  many  new  links  that  have  been  creat«]  in  all  parts 
o(  the  States,  sometimes  out  of  the  least  promising  material. 
By  the  offer  of  great  prices  for  exhibition  matches,  and  of  wages 
that  are  to  the  British  rate  on  the  scale  of  the  doDar  to  the 
shilling,  they  have  attracted  many  of  the  best  Scottish  and 
En^ish  professionals  to  pay  thero  longer  or  shorter  visits  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  thus  a  new  tuning  has  been  created  for  the 
toeifies  of  the  professional  golfing  claas. 

TktCamt. — The  game  of  golf  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
coniiitmg  in  hitting  the  ball  over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
preferably  of  that  sand-hill  nature  which  is  found  by  the  sea-side, 
iDd  finally  hitting  or  "  putting  "  it  into  a  little  hole  of  some 
4  in.  diameter  cut  in  (he  turf.  The  placeof  the  hole  is  commonly 
marked  by  a  flag.  Eighteen  is  the  recognized  number  of  these 
belts  on  a  full  course,  and  they  are  at  vatylng  distances  apart, 
from  100  yds.  up  to  anything  between  a  )  and  )  m.  For  tbe 
virknis  strokes  required  to  achieve  the  hitting  of  the  ball  over 
tbe  great  hOIs,  and  finally  putting  it  into  the  small  hole,  a  number 
of  diRerent  "  dubs  "  hs^  been  devised  to  suit  tbe  different 
pnhions  in  which  the  bdl  may  be  found  and  tbe  diSierent 
diftctions  in  which  it  is  wished  to  propel  it.  At  the  start 
for  each  bole  the  ball  may  be  placed  on  a  favourable  position 
((.(.  "  te«'d  "  on  a  small  mound  of  sand)  for  striking  it,  but 
(fler  that  it  may  not  be  touched,  except  with  the  dub,  until 
itbhitlntothenexthole.  A  "  full  drive,"  as  the  farthest diistance 
that  the  ball  can  be  hit  is  caDed,  is  about  300  yds.  in  length, 
of  which  some  three-fourths  will  be  traversed  in  the  air,  and  the 
mt  by  bounding  or  running  over  the  ground.  It  is  eo^y  to  be 
snderstood  that  when  the  ball  Es  lying  on  tbe  turf  behind  a  tall 
md-h0l,  or  in  a  bunker,  a  differently-ahaped  club  is  required 
ftir  faring  k  over  Hch  an  ohatada  bom  that  wkU  b  needed 


when  it  is  placed  on  the  tee  to  start  with;  and  again,  that 
another  dub  is  needed  to  strike  the  ball  out  of  a  cup  or  out  of 
heavy  grass.  It  is  this  variety  that  gives  the  game  its  charm. 
EacI)  player  plays  with  his  own  ball,  with  no  interference  from 
his  opponent,  and  tbe  object  of  each  is  to  tut  the  ball  from  the 
Starting-point  into  each  successive  hole  in  the  fewest  strokes. 
The  player  who  at  the  end  of  the  round  {%.€.  of  the  course  of 
eighteen  holes)  has  won  the  majority  of  the  holes  is  the  winner 
of  the  round;  or  the  decision  may  be  reached  before  the  end 
of  the  round  by  one  side  gaining  more  boles  than  there  remain  to 
play.  For  instance,  if  one  player  be  four  holes  to  the  good,  and 
only  three  holes  remain  to  be  played,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  must  be  the  winner,  for  even  if  the  latter  win  every 
remaining  hole,  he  still  must  be  one  to  the  bad  at  the  finbh. 

The  British  Amateur  Championship  u  decided  by  a  tourna- 
ment in  matches  thus  played,  each  defeated  player  retiring,  and 
hb  opponent  passing  on  into  the  next  round.  In  the  case  of  the 
Open  Championship,  and  in  most  medal  competitions,  the  scores 
arc  differently  reckoned — each  man's  total  score  (irrespective 
of  his  relative  merit  at  each  hole)  being  reckoned  at  the  finish 
against  the  total  score  of  the  other  players  in  the  competition. 
There  u  abo  a  species  of  competition  called  "  bogey  "  play,  in 
which  each  man  plays  against  a  "  bopiy  "  score — a  score  fixed 
for  each  hole  in  the  round  before  starting — and  his  position  in 
the  competition  relatively  to  the  other  players  b  determined 
by  the  number  of  holes  that  he  is  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad  of  the 
"  bogey  "  score  at  the  end  of  the  round.  The  player  wlw  b  most 
holes  to  ihegood.orfewest  holes  to  the  bad,  wins  the  competition. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  golf  occupies  the  almost 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  sport  in  which  even  a  single 
player  can  enjoy  his  game,  hb  opponent  in  thb  event  being 
"  Colonel  B4%ey  " — more  often  than  iwt  a  redoubtable  adversary. 

The  links  which  have  been  thought  worthy,  by  reason  of  their 
geograplilcal  (xwitkiosand  their  mcnts,  of  being  the  scenes  on  whicli 
the  golf  championships  are  fought  out.  are,  as  we  have  alreadv  said, 
three  in  Scotland— St  Andrews,  Prcstwick  and  M^irfielt^-and  threo 
in  England— Hoy  la  Ire,  Sandwich  and  Deal.  TtiU  brief  list  b  very 
far  from  lioiiig  complete  as  regards  linksof  fint-classquality  in  Great 
Britain.  B<^ides  those  named,  there  arc  in  Scotland— Carnoustie, 
North  ISonvick,  Crudcn  Bay,  Nairn,  Aberdren,  Darnoch,  Troon, 
M.ichrihanish,  South  Uist,  luay,  Gull.mi.',  Luflnc-ss  and  many  tr»in\ 
In  lingbnd  there  arc — Westward  Ho,  Bcmbridge,  Litilesionc,  Grt  it 
Yarmoalh,  Bra ncaster,  Beaton  Carew,  Formb^,  Lylt^m,  Hatlirh, 
niiriihani,  amone  the  seaside  ones;  while  of  the  inland^  some  of  ilioni 
of  very  fine  quality,  wc  cannot  even  attempt  a  eelcction,  so  large  is 
thi  ir  iirnnlior  and  variiiu=ly  rstimntrfl  thfir  comjiaralivc  mtril?, 
Ir.  l.iml  hns  rorinish,  .t I-,  l\>r[:..il.  .n,  Ui nii.iml  .ind  many 

m<iu-  (i[  lln-  fir-t  i  li^h;  -iml  iLorL-  [irr  rxn  lli  lit  i-.iiir^',  in  [lii:  hk-  of 
Man.  In  .'\iin'iii".i  many  fin^  rr>ijr'<  s  li.ivi'  K  i  ii  (  diislr  Ji  ti'd.  ThtTC 
is  not  a  llriti-li  coloay  of  any  sUiri'lim;  ih.ii  i.  "  illunit  ilsRijlf  course— 
Auslrali:!,  In<li.i,  Stjgih  Alrira.  all  li.ivc  llu  ir  ^ulf  chainplonihiiif^, 
w  hich  arc  krvnly  rontcslrd.  (.'jiud.i  Ii.i^  hail  rdiir^s.il  Quebec  and 
^I'll!l^■■.■ll  [or  niiiny  yi-ar.^,  anil  iht-  C\i](,i:Ua  i'-M  Club,  CtuiOHsly 
cii.Aigh,  is  Ihr  oldf^l  csla!.Ii'-li.  .l  (n.-i!  In  ihL  ULtkhL^ath  Cl.rf»),the 
next  oldest  bcir«  the  club  at  Pau  in  ihu  liassc-^  I'vrfnOps. 

The  Open  Championship  of  golf  was  started  in  i860  by  the 
Prcstwick  Club  giving  a  belt  to  dc  played  [or  annually  under  the 
condition  that  it  should  become  the  property  of  .my  who  could  win 
it  'hticc  in  sijcrrssion.   -The  following  is  tho  list  ol  ihv  clianipions : — 

1860.  W.  r.irl.,  MusstlbiirRh    .    .  .  174— at  Prestwick. 

1861.  Tom  M.^rti-,  H-n,,  I'roslivick  .  163— at  Prcstwick. 

1862.  Tom  Mcrtis,  si.ni.,  Prestwick  .  163 — at  Prcstwick. 

1863.  W.  I'ark,  Mii^'-i  lbufRh    .    .  .  168— at  Prcstwick. 

1864.  T<i![i  \Kirri5,        l'r,^i\vl(lc  .  t6o— at  Prcstwick. 

1865.  A.  SiMih,  Si  An'li.     .         .  .  i6j— at  Prestwick. 

1866.  W.  r.ttk,  Miiwli.ui  1,        .  .  i&>— at  Prcstwick. 

1867.  Tom  Morris,  wn.,  Aiiiii.  ,  170— at  Prcstwick. 
186S,  Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St  Andn  <vs  .  I54— at  Prcstwick. 

1869.  Tom  Murris,  lun,,  St  Andrews  .  157— at  Prestwick. 

1870.  Tom  Murris,  jun,,  St  Andrews  .  I*?— at  Prestwick. 

Tom  Morris,  junior,  thus  won  the  belt  finally,  according  to  the 
conditions.  In  1871  there  was  00  competition;  but  bv  1873  tbe 
three  clubs  erf  St  Andrewa,  Prestwick  and  Musselburgh  had  sub- 
scribed for  a  cup  which  should  be  played  [or  over  the  course  of  each 
subtcribii^clubfuccessivdy.but  should  never  become  tbe  property 
of  the  winner.  In  later  years  the  course  at  Muiriicld  was  substituted 
for  that  at  Munelburgh,  and  Hoylake  and  Sandwich  were  admitted 
into  the  list  of  championship  courwa.  Up  to  iSoi,  inclusive,  the 
play  of  two  rounds,  or  thirty-nx  holcsrdctermined  the  championship, 
but  from  189a  tbe  rauk  has  been  determined  by  tbe  pby  01 7a  boles 
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After  Uie  intcrT«gnuiB«/  iBrif  ihefollowinkWRthechanipioD)^ 


1872. 
I«73. 
1874. 
IS7S- 
l>J7li- 
1877- 
1878. 
1N79. 

Iftfti. 

IKK  3. 
iS)t4. 
iK^V 
lK«6. 
IHI7. 
iKUIt. 
1H8V- 

1B93. 
<Sq3- 

«*)5. 

IS: 

1900. 
i-yii. 

lyj- 
19116. 


Tain  Momi.  jun.,  St  Andrcwt 
Tom  Kidd,  St  Andrew*    .  . 
Mungo  Park,  Mjuvlburoh 
Willie  Park.  MuiKlliurgR 
Bob  Martin,  St  Andrews 
lamie  Andenon,  St  Andrews 
Jamie  Aadcryjn,  St  Andrews 
Jamie  Andcrion,  St  Andrews 

flcib  FtTgu'-son,  Muwrlbuifb 
Bob  Fct^uMon,  Mutcdburgh 
W.  Fernw,  Dumrrics        .  -. 
lack  Sim|Mnn.  Carnouitte 
Bob  Martin.  St  Andrews 
D.  Bniwn.  MusMlburgh 
Willie  l^irk,  jun.,  Musselburgh 
lark  Rurni,  Warwick 
Willie  I'ark,  jun.,  Mu!>se11>urgh 
Mr  John  Ball,  jun.,  Iloybke 
Hiiidi  Kirfcaldy.  St  Andrews 
Mr^.  H.  Hilton.  iloyUke  . 
W.  Aurhlerlonie,  St  Andrews 
'.  Tayl«.  WinchL-»ter 
,  Taylor,  VVinchcitrr 
,  Vardon,  Srarborough 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton.  Hoylake  . 
H.  Vanlon,  ScaHforouKh 
H.  Vardon,  Scarborough 

i.  H.  Taylor.  Rkhmond 
.  Braid,  Itnmrord 
A.  Herd,  Huddersfield      .  . 
H.  Varrlun.  Canton 


i.  H. 

J.  H. 
H.  Va 


}.  Whiti;,  SiinninRdalc 
.  Braid,  Walton  IIiMlh  , 
.  Braid.  W.ilton  Hc.iih 
. ,  ,     Arnaud  Ma^^cy,  La  Himlic 

I.  Braid.  Walton  Htaih 
iviq.   J.  H,  Taylor,  Richmond  . 
I'jio.  J.  Braid,  Walton  Heath 


19.V 

298— at  Se  Andrews. 
Tie  Amateur  Championship  U  of  far  more  recent  inxtitUlioB. 


■66— at  Prestwick. 
179— at  St  Andrews. 
159 — at  MussL-lburgh. 
106— at  Prestwick. 
176 — at  St  Andrews. 
lOo — at  Muiael burgh. 
157— at  Prestwick. 
170— at  St  Andrews. 
1C3 — at  Musiclbiir^h. 

170—  at  Prestwick. 

171 —  at  St  Andrews. 

159 —  at  Musselburgh. 

160 —  at  Prestwick. 
171 — at  St  Andrews. 
157 — at  Musaelburgh. 
I6t— at  Prestwick. 
171 — at  St  Andrews. 
'55— at  Musselbu^h. 
164— at  Prestwick. 
i6(>— at  St  AMlmi. 
305— at  MuirficM. 
333— at  Pmiwick. 
3>6— at  Sandwich. 
312— at  St  Andre wt. 
316— at  Muirfield. 
314— 4t  Hoylake,  . 
307— at  Prestwick. 

310—  at  Sandwich. 
309— at  St  Andrew*. 
309— at  Muirfitld. 
307— at  Hoy  take. 
300— at  Prestwick. 
196 — at  Sandwich. 
318— at  St  Andrews. 
300— at  MuirReld. 

311—  at  Hoylake. 
391— at  Prestwick. 

I  Deal. 


t%S6. 
I*S7- 

1M9. 
1S90. 
1*91. 

:!9J. 


;^39- 


Mr  Horace  Hutrhinvin 
Mr  Horace  Ilutchinsnn 
Mr  tohn  lUII       .  . 
Mr  J.  E.  l_ii.[Liy 
.Mr  John  II.1II 
Mr].  F..  Laidby 
Mr  John  Ball       .  . 
^Ir  P.  Anderson 
Mr  John  Ball 
Mr  L.  Dalfour-Mdvillc 
Mr  F.  G.  Tait     .  . 
Mr  I.  T.  Allan     .  . 
Mr  John  R.1II      .  . 
Mr  F.  C.  Tait     .  . 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton 
Mr  H.  H.  Hilton 
Mr  C.  Hutchinn 
UrfLMaiwcir  .  . 
Mr  W.  I.  Traw» 


Barry 

■vi.  MrJ.  Bohb  .... 
J-  Vr  *:hn  Ball  ... 
■s'.  y.rt-  \.  Laswn  .  . 
■n.    "■-F:l^e^1  MaxwxII 

iL-JiaBall      .    .  . 

■"■  T'ti— -;:K;hip  wa*  st.irlfd 

-.-    --.r  V.Sf-.t    .    .  , 

5t-tt  .  .  . 
^  ^  :i.  .  .  . 
.    -'jM     5  Pjicoe    .  . 


at  V.irniuuiti. 
at  Newra.tU-. 
at  Wc.rw.iril  Ho. 
di  .MuTiJovy. 
-f.  Dial, 
at  IVrtritih. 
at  'I  rofin. 
at  (.  roiiiiT. 
ai  riurnliim. 
at  Nettca'ilefCo.Down), 
at  "^i  .Ai^drems, 
at  liirkd.il.'. 
at  Wuaiwdril  Ho. 

'_^^r  =  ^       Sfarfdclail  anil^rnngemcnt 


at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  Prestwick. 
at  St  Anilrcwf. 
at  HoyLikc. 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Sandwich, 
at  Pre«twiclt. 
at  Huylakc. 
:i[  St  Andrews, 
al  Sindnirh. 
al  Miiirficld. 
at  Prc-tftick. 
at  Huyl.ike. 
at  Sandwich, 
at  St  Andrews, 
at  Hoylake. 
at  MuirriL-lil. 
at  S.indwiih. 
at  *t  Andrews, 
at  Hoyhkc, 
at  St  .Andrew*, 
at  S;iniluirh. 
ai  Miiirlkld. 
.ar  Hoyljkc. 

.it  St  .\nin!i, 
.11  l.ittlisc.nc. 
at  I*'<tlru><h. 
at  H'ivUki.'. 
;it  (^uildiw. 


of  the  Rules  should  be  consulted).  A  new  class  of  (otfer  bU 
arisen,  requiring  a  code  of  rules  framed  rather  more  cuctly 
than  the  older  code.  The  Scottish  golfer,  who  was  "  lecthed  " 
on  a  Rolf  club,  as  Mr  Andrew  Lang  has  described  it,  imbibed  all 
ihe  traditions  of  the  game  with  hilt  natural  suslenancc.  Very 
few  rules  lufliced  for  him.  Bui  when  the  En^ishtnan,  and  uiU 
more  the  American  (less  in  touch  with  the  traditions),  bc(sn  to 
play  goK  as  a  new  game,  then  ihcy  began  lo  ask  for  a  code  of 
rules  that  should  be  lurid  and  illuminating  on  every  poidl— 
an  ideal  perhaps  impossible  to  realize.  It  was  found,  at  least, 
that  the  code  put  forward  by  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Qub  of 
St  .\ndrewa  did  not  realize  it  adequately.  NcvrrthelcH  the  new 
golfers  were  very  loyal  indeed  to  the  club  thai  had  ever  of  old 
held,byta(jt  consent,  the  position  of  fount  of  golfing  legislation. 
The  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  was  appealed  to  by  English  golfeis 
to  step  into  the  place,  analogous  to  that  of  the  MaryleboDC 
Cricket  Club  in  cricket,  that  they  were  both  willing  and  aniims 
lo  (^ve  it.  It  was  a  place  that  the  Club  at  St  Andrews  did  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  occupy,  but  the  honour  was  thrust  so  insiu- 
cnily  upon  it,  that  there  was  no  declining.  The  latest  eSort  to 
meat  the  demands  for  some  more  satisfactory  legislation  oa  the 
thousand  and  one  points  that  contininilly  must  arise  for  dccirin 
in  course  of  pbying  a  game  of  such  variety  as  golf,  consist*  at 
ibc  appointment  of  a  standing  committee,  called  the  "  Ruin 
of  Golf  Commiiice."  tis  members  all  belong  to  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club;  but  since  this  club  draws  its  membcrallip  fma 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  mtriction  Is  quite  cop- 
jistent  with  a  very  gvncral  representation  of  the  views  o(  Mirihi 
south,  east  and  west — from  Westward  Ho  and  Sandwich  to 
Dornoch,  and  all  the  many  first-rate  links  of  Ireland— on  the 
committee.  Ireland  has,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  links  in  the 
kingdom,  and  yields  to  neither  Scotland  nor  Englaad  in  cf 
thusiasm  for  the  game.  This  committee,  after  a  genctalicviua 
of  the  rules  into  the  form  in  which  they  now  stand,  couidei 
every  month,  either  by  meeting  or  by  correspondence,  ihe 
questions  that  are  sent  up  to  it  by  dubs  or  by  individaab;  and 
the  committee's  answers  to  these  questions  have  the  foKt  of  law 
until  they  have  come  before  the  next  general  meetinB  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  at  St  Andrews,  which  may  cmifim  or 
may  reject  them  at  will.  The  ladies  of  Great  Britain  manafc 
otherwise.  They  havca  Gol&ng  Union  which  settles  questioDS 
for  thera;  but  Huce  this  union  itself  accepts  as  binding  lit 
answers  given  by  the  Rules  of  Ctrff  Committee,  they  really  stiix 
at  the  same  conclusions  by  a  slightly  different  patb.  Nor  docs  thi 
American  Union,  governing  the  play  of  men  and  womCB  aUkt 
in  the  Sutes,  realty  act  difEerently.  Hie  Aneiicaas  naturally 
reserve  to  themselves  freedom  to  make  theii  own  rules,  but  ia 
practice  they  conform  to  tbe  legislation  of  Scotland,  witk  Itc 
exception  of  a  morcdrastic  definition  of  the  status  of  the  amsinir 
player,  and  certain  diOcreDces  as  to  tbe  clubs  used. 

Aconsidcrable  modification  has  bccneflected  in  theimplemeou 
of  the  game.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  woodoi  duha  h  u 
be  short  in  the  head  as  compared  with  tbe  duba  of,  say,  18I00C 
1885.  The  advantage  claimed  (probably  with  justice)  for  this 
shape  is  (hat  il  mas.ses  the  weight  behind  the  point  on  vhkh 
the  ball  is  struck.  Uctter  material  in  the  wood  of  thedubisa 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  art  ides  and  Ut 
increased  competition  amimg  their  .makers.  Whereas  ufa 
the  old  conditions  a  few  workers  at  the  few  greena  then  il 
existence  were  enough  to  supply  the  gdfing  wants,  now  ihtic 
is  a  very  large  industry  in  golf  club  and  ball  making,  wbidi  pal 
only  cmpko-a  workers  in  the  local  club-makcn*  shopb  aD  the 
kingdom  over,  but  is  an  important  branch  of  the  comnnccel 
the  stores  and  of  the  big  athletic  outfitlen,  both  ia  Great  BtiUia 
and  in  Ihc  United  States.  By  for  the  largest  modificatioa  il 
the  game  since  the  change  to  gutta-pcrclM  balls  from  balb 
ol  IcatluT'Covering  stuffed  with  fcatbera,  is  due  to  the  Ancricat 
invention  of  the  india-rubber  cased  balls.  Practical^  it  bai  si 
American  invention  that  it  is  still  regarded,  although  tbe  Biftiib 
law  court:!  decided,  after  a  lengthy  trial  <i9os>,  that  tfaockad 
been  "  prior  users  "  of  the  principjc  of  the  balls'  maaufiKtaiii 
and  tbcrcfoie  that  the  patent  of  U'r  Haskell,  by  itb/me  wami  Ihl 
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fint  UBs  of  the  Und  wtn  csUml,  wa»  not  tood.  It  b  lAiicnUr 
to  reimrk  that  in  the  lint  introduction  o(  the  guttvpercba 
balb,  supcneding  the  leather  and  feather  compoaiiiMu,  they  also 
were  called  by  the  name  of  their  first  maker, "  Gourlay."  The 
fcotai  mode  of  manufacture  of  the  rubber-cored  ball,  which  ia 
noir  everywhere  in  use,  is  interiorly,  a  hard  core  of  gutta-peicha 
or  some  other  such  subsiancei  round  this  is  wound,  by 
oaduncry,  india-rubber  thread  or  sirlps  at  a  high  tension,  and 
over  all  is  an  outer  coat  of  guita-percha.  Some  makers  have 
incd  to  dispense  with  the  kernel  of  bard  substance,  or  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  kemeb  of  some  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance,  but 
in  general  the  above  is  a  sufTicient,  though  rough,  descriptioo  of 
tbe  mode  of  making  all  these  halli.  Their  supcrionty  over  the 
solid  gutta-percha  lies  In  their  superior  resiliency.  The  eflect 
is  that  they  go  much  more  lightly  off  tbe  dub.  It  ii  not  lo  much 
ii  the  lee-shou  that  this  superiority  b  obMrred,  w  in  the 
second  shots,  when  the  ball  is  lying  badly;  balls  of  the  rabbet^ 
tortd  kind,  with  their  greater  liveliness,  are  more  easy  to  raise 
in  the  air  from  a  lie  of  this  kind.  They  also  go  reniarkably  well 
oS  the  iron  clubs,  and  thus  make  the  game  easier  by  placing  the 
pbyer  nithin  an  iron  shot  of  the  hole  at  a  distance  at  which  be 
wonld  have  lo  use  a  wooden  club  if  he  were  pbyingwith  a  solid 
gutta-percha  ball.  They  also  tend  to  make  the  game  more  easy  by 
the  (act  that  if  they  arc  at  all  mis-hit  they  go  much  better  than 
a  gulla-percha  ball  similarly  inaccurately  struck.  As  a  sh'ght  set- 
ofl  against  these  qualities,  the  ball.because  of  the  greater  liveliness, 
is  not  quite  so  good  for  the  short  game  as  the  solid  ball;  but  on 
the  whole  its  advantages  distinctly  overbalance  itsdisadvaptages. 

When  these  balls  were  Ant  put  on  the  market  they  were  sold 
at  two  shillings  each  and  even,  when  the  supply  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  demand,  at  a  greater  deal  Mghcr  price,  rising  to  as 
much  as  a  guinea  a  ball.  But  the  normal  price,  until  about  a 
year  alter  the  decision  in  the  Brilish  courts  of  law  afhnning  that 
there  was  no  patent  in  the  balls,  was  always  two  shillings  for  the 
best  quality  of  ball.  Subsequently  there  was  a  reduclioo  down 
to  one  shilling  for  the  balls  made  by  many  of  the  manufacturing 
companies,  though  in  iqio  the  rise  in  the  price  of  ruU>er  sent  up 
tbe  cost.  Tbe  rubber-cn-cd  ball  docs  not  go  out  of  shape  so 
quickly  as  the  gutta-percha  solid  ball  and  does  not  show  other 
marks  of  ill-usage  with  the  club  so  obviously.  It  has  had  the 
effea  of  making  the  game  a  good  deal  easier  for  the  second-  and 
third-class  [daycrs,  favouring  e^xdally  those  who  were  short 
ilrivcrswith  the  old  gutta-percha  ball.  Tothebestplayersithas 
made  the  least  difference,  nevertheless  those  who  were  best  with 
tbe  old  ball  are  also  best  with  the  new;  ils  eflect  has  merely 
been  to  bring  the  second,  third  and  fourth  best  closn  to  ea^h 
other  and  to  the  best. 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  the  expense  of  the  game  has 
be*n  touched  on  in  this  notice  of  the  new  balls.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  balls  themselves  tend  to  a  greater  economy,  not 
only  because  of  their  own  superior  duraUlity  but  also  because, 
is  a  consequence  of  their  greater  rc»liency,  they  are  not  nearly 
10  hard  on  the  clubs,  and  the  clubs  themselves  bdiig  perhaps 
m;ide  of  better  material  th;in  to  be  given  to  their  manu- 
facture, the  total  effect  is  that  a  man's  necessary  annual  expendi- 
ture on  ihem  ts  very  small  Indeed  even  though  he  plays  pretty 
constantly.  Four  or  live  rounds  are  not  more  than  the  average 
of  GolfeTs  win  moke  an  india-rubber  cored  ball  last  them,  so  that 
the  outlay  on  the  weapons  is  very  moderate.  On  the  other 
hand  the  expenditure  of  the  clubs  on  their  courses  has  increased 
and  tends  to  increase.  Demand  are  more  insistent  than  thqr 
used  to  be  for  a  well  kept  course,  for  perfectly  mown  greens, 
renewed  teeing  grounds  and  so  on,  and  probably  the  modem 
golfer  is  a  good  deal  more  luxurious  in  his  clubhouse  wants  than 
his  lather  used  to  be.  This  means  a  big  staff  of  servants  and 
workers  on  the  green,  and  to  meet  thisa  rather  heavy  subscription 
Is  required.  Such  a  subscription  as  five  guineas  added  lo  a  ten 
or  fifteen  guinea  entrance  fee  Is  not  uncommon,  and  even  this  is 
vrry  moderate  compared  with  the  subscriptions  lo  some  of  the 
chibs  in  the  United  Slate^  where  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or 
ttrenty  pounds  of  oar  money,  is  not  unusual.  But  on  the  wbcde 
fsH  is  •  very  economical  piastime,  as  compared  with  alroott 


any  other  sport  or  pastime  wUch  cngages-  lte  altntloa  <rf 

Britons,  and  it  is  a  pastime  for  all  the  year  nra&il,  nnd  for  aU 

the  life  of  a  man  or  woman. 

Clostary  of  Tecknical  Tfrmt  used  in  the  Gaml. 

Addrrains  ihe  Ball.  —  Putting  oneself  In  potiiion  In  strike  the  ball. 

All  Si'i-ire.—Ttrm  used  to  express  that  the  score  itands  Irvel, 
ncitlier  side  being  a  hole  up. 

Buff. — To  strike  the  Broimd  with  the  club  when  playing,  and  so 
loft  iTic  trail  iiniliily. 

Baffy. — A  short  woriilcn  clul),  ivith  Iniil  liack  fatp.  for  lofting  shots. 

Bo^ey. — The  nunitx-r  of  sirokcs  which  a  good  average  player 
should  take  to  each  hole.  This  imagiiury  player b  Mual^  known 
as  "  Colonel  Bogey,"  anil  plaj-s  a  fine  game.  ' 

Braiiy. — A  woo'Icn  club  with  a  bran  sole.  ' 

Bi(/i;iT,— Adrivcr  in  which  the  jace"*  bidgei''Inft«  Convex  sittpe. 
The  hr.i<]  is  shortrr  th.in  in  the oUerliHU&Hd'dRW. 

Bunker. — A  MnJ-pil. 

Byt. — The  holes  remaining  after  one  side  has  become  more  holes  up 
than  remain  for  play. 

Caddie. — The  person  who  carrici  the  clubs.  Diminutive  of 
"  cad  "j  cf.  laddie  (from  Fr.  cadtt). 

CUtk.—Thtt  iron-headed  club  that  is  capable  oTtlHeftRhest  drive 
of  any  of  the  clubs  with  iron  beads. 

Cnp.—A  dcprcMion  in  the  ground  causing  the  ball  to  lie  badly. 

Dtad.—h  ball  it  said  to  be  "  dead  "  when  so  near  the  hole  tut 
the  putiinK  it  in  in  the  next  stroke  Is  a  "  dead  "  certainty.  A  ball 
it  said  to    fall  dead  "  when' it  pitches  with  hardly  any  run. 

Divot. — A  niece  of  turf  cut  out  in  the  act  of  playing,  which,  be  it 
(loteif,  shoulfl  alwavi  be  replaced  before  the  player  moves  on. 

Dormy. — One  side  is  Hid  to  be  "  clormy  "  whon  it  11  as  many 
holes  to  the  good  as  lemafn  to  be  pl.i)[d— that  it  cannot  be 
beaten. 

Driver. — The  longest  driving  club,  used  when  the  bell  lies  Very 

well  anil  a  long  shot  is  needed. 

Foozle. — Any  very  badly  missed  or  bungled  stroke. 

"'Fort!  "—A  cry  of  warning  to  people  in  front. 

Foiirio-ie. — A  match  in  which  four  persons  cnK.i.:e„two  on  each 
side  plityiin:  .ilternaioly  with  the  same  ball. 

Greci.  —  ia)  The  hiiks  as  a  whole;  (6)  the  "  putling-Brecn* " 
nrniirnf  the  h.Jef. 

Cnp. — (ii)  The  p,irt  of  the  club-sh.ift  which  is  hild  in  the  hand* 
while  playing;  {b)  the  f:ra?^p  itself— r.j;.  "a  firm  urip,"  "a  loose 
grip,"  arc  common  cxpris.i'ins. 

tlatf-Shol. — A  shot  jil.iynrl  wiili  »^otiic(hinE  Ie=s  ihin  1  full  swing. 

Halved. — A  hole  is  "  halved  "  wlion  h'lih  side-  li.ivc  played  it  in 
the  same  number  of  strokes.  A  round  is  "  halved  "  when  each  side 
ha*  won  and  lost  the  same  numlicr  of  holes. 

Handicap. — The  strokes  which  a  player  rccci\'cs  cither  in  match 
play  oreompetition. 

Bamtinr,-~SaiA  of  a  bati  that  lies  on  a  slope  inclining  dowowanb 
to  regard  n  tV  diiection  in  which  it  is  wished  to  drive. 

floiartf.-^ttnMlf^  for  tmnker,  whin,  long  grass,  road*  and 

H^.— To^wKl^  the  "  heel "  of  the  dub.  It.  the  part  of 
the  face  nearest  (he  shaft,  and  so  send  the  ball  U>  tbe  Tight,  with  the 

same  result  as  from  a  slice, 
ITonour.— The  privilege  (which  its  holder  is  not  at  liberty  !• 

decline)  of  striking  off  first  from  the  tee.  . 

Iren.—An  iron-headed  dub  intemedbte  MvMg  the  ckek  and 
lofting  mashie.   Thore  are  drHrittg  Irom and  MBJifaons  according 

to  the  purport  for  which  they  are  intended.     , ' 
Llc.—^.l)  The  ani^le  of  the  club-head  with  the  shaft  Uj-  a  "  flat 

lie."  "  an  upri^ih;  lie  ") ;  (b)  the  poutkm  of  the  ball  00  the  ground 

{e.g.  "  a  Roijd  lie."  "  a  bad  lie  '"). 
Like.  The. — The  stroke  which  makes  the  player's  score  equal  to 

his  oppoiTent's  in  course  0/  playing  a  hole. 

Likt-au-:.c-Lie. — Said  when  both  siJes  hav 
number  of  strokes. 

Line. — Thi.-  ilireriion  in  which  the  hole  tow.inl-  u  hich  the  player 
is  prncressinR  lies  with  r<fi'rencc  to  1  ho  pri-^erl  |«>--innn  of  his  ball. 

Miiihie.  —  An  iron  dub  «ith  a  tliori  head,  I  he-  /i>//in(  maikit  has 
he  W.i.le  nirjth  luiii  b,uk,  for  pl.iyin^  a  slujtl  li.fiing  shot.  The 

iri.inr  mi:fl.ie  has  tlie  blade  less  laid  back,  and  it  iised  lor  longer, 
less  hjMiil  ^hots. 

,\f:ii'ii-i'iay.—PUy  in  which  the  MOie  I*  WcbweJ  by  holes  won 

aniJ  lij-t. 

M.'J.il-Play. — Play  in  which  the  score  is  reckoned  by  tbe  total 
ill  -inikis  taken  on  the  round. 

AWift. — ;\  short  stiff  cluh  with  a  short,  laid  liack,  iron  head, 
used  for  5cliinE  the  lull  out  of  a  very  bad  lie. 

Odd rl  lie. — A  stroke  more  than  the  opponent  has  played. 

Prett. — To  strive  to  hit  harder  than  you  can  hit  with  accuracy. 

Fidl.— 'To  bitjhf  boU  with  a  pulling  movement  of  the  club,  so  as 
to  makelf  i>£r«trtbttieMt 

Piin.—ittvm'im  tfrnit  rtrekei  near  tbe  hole  foronininced  is1n 

'  |AHrhwtbii*M«crtknMnrtl«hab, 
.•ameaniniAbcM. 
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B^b-^^-Grttn.—KDy  chinoc  <leAMtkHi  lhat  the  ball  receh-et  ms 
it  KOo  alon^. 

Km  .Up.— To  tend  the  ball  low  and  doM  to  the  ground  in  i 
approachinB:  the  hole — opposite  to  loTiing  U  up. 

ScToUh  Player. — Player  who  receive*  no  oddi  in  handicap  com- 
petition!. „ 

Slke.—To  hit  the  ball  with  a  cut  acrow  it,  m  that  it  flies  curving 
to  the  right. 

SKuict.—(.a)  The  place  on  which  the  pUycr  has  to  stand  when 
playing— *.f."  a  bacf  stance,"  "  a  good  stance,"  sre  common  ex- 
preuions;  (I)  the  position-relative  to  each  other  of  the  player's  feet. 

Stymie. — When  one  balllies  in  a  straight  line  between  another  and 
the  hole  the  first  is  said  to  "  stymie,"  or  "  to  be  a  stymie  to  "  the 
other— from  an  old  Scottish  word  given  by  Jamicson  to  mean  "  ihc 
faintest  form  tA  anything."  The  idea  probably  was,  the  "  stymie" 
only  kft  you  the  "  faintest  form  "  of  the  hole  to  aim  at. 

r«,— The  little  ramind  tS  sand  on  which  the  ball  is  generally 
placed  for  the  first  drive  to  each  hole. 

reniif-Cwaiirf.— The  place  marked  as  the  limit,  out^dc  of  which 
it  is  not  permitted  to  dnve  the  ball  off.  This  marked-out  (rouod  is 
^so  sometimes  called    the  tee." 

To^.— To  hit  the  ball  above  the  centre,  so  that  It  does  not  nse 
much  from  the  ground. 

Up.— A  player  is  said  to  be  "  one  up,"  "  two  up,  ac.  when  be  is  to 
many  holes  to  the  good  of  his  opponent. 

WristSkol. — A  shot  leas  in  length  than  a  half-shot,  but  longer  than 
a  putt. 

BiBLiOCRAriiv.— The  literatnte  of  the  game  has  grown  to  some 
considerable  butlc.  For  inanj'  years  it  was  oractically  comprised  in 
the  6nc  work  by  Mr  Robert  Clark,  Coif:  A  RoyaianiAneiaU  Camt, 
together  with  two  handbooks  on  the  game  by  Mr  Chambers  and  by 
Mr  Foraan  respectively,  and  the  GolfiaHO  Uucdlanca  of  Mr  Stewart, 
A  smairbook  bv  Mr  Horace  Hutchinson,  named  Hints  on  Cidf,  was 
very  shortly  followed  by  a  much  more  iniportant  work  by  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  Bart.,  called  The  AH  of  Golf,  a  title  which  sufficiently 
explains  itseU.  The  Badminton  Library  book  on  Gdf  attempted  to 
collect  into  one  volume  the  most  interesting  historical  [acts  known 
about  the  game,  with  oUter  diela  «nd  advice  to  learners,  and,  on 
similar  didactic  lines,  books  have  been  written  by  Mr  H.  C.  S. 
Everard,  Mr  Garden  Smith  aod  W.  Fark,  the  professional  player. 
Mr  H.J.  Whvham,  somctinM  amateur  champion  golfer  of  the 
United  States,  has  given  wft  book  about  the  game  in  that  country. 
The  Book  tjfCe^anlCelfin,  CDnqdled,  with  assistance,  by  Mr  Hoface 
Hutchinson,  is  in  the  nnt  place  a  picture-gallery  of  famous  golfers 
in  I  heir  respective  attitudes  of  j>lay.  Taylor,  Vanlonand  Braid  have 
each  contributed  a  volume  of  instruction,  and  Mr  G.  W.  Beldam  has 
published  a  book  with  admirable  photographs  of  player*  in  action, 
called  Crtai  Golfery.  ikeir  Mtthodt  at  a  Glanit.  A  work -intended  for 
the  use  of  green  committees  is  amoi^:  the  volumes  of  the  Countty  Life 
Library  of  ^>ort.  Much  interesting  lore  is  contained  tn  the  C<^fi»s 
Annual,  in  the  Golfer's  Year  Book  and  in  the  pages  ol  Golf,  which 
has  now  become  Golf  lUuslraled,  a  weekly  pamper  devoted  to  tnc  game. 
Among  works  that  have  primarily  a  local  interest,  but  yet  contain 
much  of  historical  value  aDouI  the  same,  may  be  cited  ihc  Golf  Book 
of  East  Lothian,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Black- 
keatk  Golfers,  by  Mr  W.  E.  Hughes.  <H.  C.  H.} 

GOLIAD,  an  unincorporated  village  and  the  countY:wat  of 
Goliad  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  San  Antonio 
river,  8s  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio.  Fop.  (1900)  about  tjtio.  It 
is  served  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antoota  railway 
(Southcni  Pacific  System).  Situated  in  the  oiidst  of  a  rich 
farming  and  stock-raising  country,  Goliad  has  flour  mills,  cotton 
gins  and  couon-sced  oil  mills.  Here  are  the  interesting  ruins  of 
tbe  old  Spanish  mission  of  La  Bahia,  which  was  removed  to  this 
point  from  the  Guadaloupe  river  in  t747>  During  the  itniggli 
between  Mexko  and  Spain  the  Mexicui  leader  Bernardo  Gatlcrrez 
(1778-1814)  was  besieged  here.  The  name  Goliad,  probably  an 
anagram  of  ihc  name  of  the  Mexican  patriot  Hidalgo  (t  75^181 1), 
was  fiist  used  about  1819.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Teian  War 
of  Liberation  Goliui  was  garrisoned  by  asmall  torceof  Mexicans, 
who  suirendeied  to  the  Tcxans  in  October  1835,  andontheaotb 
of  December  a  preliminary  "  declaration  of  independence " 
was  published  here,  antedating  by  several  months  the  official 
Dcdacation  issued  at  Old  Washington,  Texas,  oa  the  2nd  of 
March  1836.  In  1836,  when  Santa  Anna  began  his  advance 
against  theTexan  posts,  GoUad  wax  occupied  by  alorceof  about 
350  Americans  under  Colond  James  W.  Fanrn'o  (c.  1800-1836), 
who  was  overtaken  on  the  Colelto  Creek  while  attempting  to 
carry  out  orders  to  withdraw  from  Goliad  and  to  unite  with 
General  Houiton;  be  surrcodered  after  a  sharp  £|ht  (March 
19-30)  in  which  be  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  marched  back  with  his  force  to  Goliad,  where  on  the  morning 
of  the  a7th  of  Match  they  were  shot  down  by  SanU  Anna's 


orders.  Gt^ad  was  nearly  destroyed  hy  a  tornado  on  the  igih 
of  May  1905. 

GOUARD,  a  name  applied  to  Ibose  wandering  students 
(vaganles)  and  derka  in  En^nd,  France  and  Germany,  during 
the  nth  and  13th  centuries,  who  were  better  known  (or  their 
rioting,  gamUing  and  Intempennce  than  for  ihclr  scholarship. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  b  uncertain.  It  may  come  from 
the  Lat.  iula,  {^uttony  (Wright),  but  was  connected  by  ibtm 
with  a  mythical "  Bishop  Golias,"  also  called  "  arctiipoita''tai 
"  primus  " — especially  in  Germany— inwhoscnamcihdrsatlrical 
poems  were  mostly  written.  Many  scholars  have  accepted 
Bddinger's  suggestion  {Ober  eiuige  Rcsle  dtr  Vaganlenpocfie  in 
Oslerrtick,  Vienna,  1S54)  that  the  title  of  Gotias  goes  lack  to 
the  letter  of  St  Bernard  to  Innocent  II.,  in  which  he  referred 
to  Abelard  as  Goliath,  thus  connecting  the  gcdtards  with  the 
keen-wilted  student  lulherents  of  that  great  medieval  critic. 
Giesebrecht  and  othen,  however,  support  the  derivation  of 
goliard  from  gaitliord,  a  gay  (eltow,  leaving  "  Golias  "  as  Uk 
imaginary  "  patron  "(rf  thrir  fraternity. 

Spiegel  has  ingeniously  disentan^cd  something  of  a  biography 
of  an  arckipoHa  who  flourished  mainly  in  Burgundy  and  at 
Salzburg  from  1160  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  13th  ceniurj-; 
but  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  individual  is  not  convinring. 
It  b  doubtful,  loo,  if  the  jocular  references  to  the  rules  of  the 
"  gild  "  of  goliards  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  thou^  their 
aping  of  the  "  orders  "  of  the  church,  especially  their  contrasiinj 
them  with  the  mendicants,  was  too  hcM  for  church  synods. 
Their  satires  were  almost  uniformly  directed  against  thecburch, 
attacking  even  the  pope.  In  1317  the  council  of  Treves  forbade 
priests  to  permit  the  gtdiards  to  taJcc  part  in  chanting  the  service. 
In  r2i9  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  disturbances  |l 
the  university  of  Paris,  In  connexion  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
papal  legate.  During  the  century  which  followed  they  formed 
a  subject  for  the  ddiberations  of  several  church  councils,  notably 
In  ti8g  when  it  was  ordered  that  "  no  clerks  shall  be  Jongleurs, 
goliards  or  buffoons,"  and  in  r3oo  (at  Cologne)  when  they  wnt 
forbidden  to  preach  or  engage  in  the  indulgence  traffic  Thti 
legislation  was  only  effective  when  the  "  privileges  of  clergy  " 
were  withdrawn  from  the  goliards.  Those  historians  who  regard 
the  middle  ages  as  completdy  dominated  by  ascetic  ideals,  regard 
Ihe  goliard  movement  as  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  the  lime. 
But  it  is  rather  indicative  of  the  wide  diversity  in  Icmpetainciii 
among  those  who  crowded  to  the  universities  in  the  i3tb  century, 
and  who  found  in  the  privileges  of  the  clerk  some  advantngc 
and  attraction  in  the  student  life.  The  goliard  poems  ate  at 
truly  "  medieval "  as  the  monastic  life  which  they  despised; 
they  merely  voice  another  section  of  humanity.  Yet  their 
criticism  was  most  keenly  pointed,  and  marks  a  distinct  step 
in  the  criticism  of  abuses  in  the  church. 

Along  with  these  satires  went  many  poems  In  praise  of  vine 
and  riotous  living.  A  remarkable  collection  of  them,  now  it 
Munich,  from  the  monastery  at  Bencdictbeuren  in  Bavuii, 
waspublbhcdbySchmeller  (3rd  cd.,  1895)  under  the  title Carwiiu 
Burana.  Many  of  these,  which  form  themalnpart  of  wng-books 
of  German  studmis  to-day,  have  be«i  delicately  translaicd  by 
^hn  Addington  Symonds  in  a  small  volume,  Wine,  Women  ani 
Song  (1884).  As  Symonds  has  said,  they  form  a  prelude  to  iht 
Renaissance.  The  poems' of  "Bbhop  GoliaS"  were  later 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  andliave  been  published  by  Ihomu 
Wright  hi  The  Lalin  Poems  ammordy  atkibiOei  to  Watir  Mtfa 
(London,  1841). 

The  word  "  goliard  "  itself  outlived  these  turbulent  buds 
which  had  given.it  birth,  and  passed  over  into  French  ind 
English  literature  of  the  14th  century  jn  the  general  iiwtnim|«f 
jongleur  or  minstrel,  quite  apart  from  any  clerical  assodaUon. 
It  is  thus  used  in  Piers  Plovman,  where,  however,  the  tUiati 
still  rhymes  in  Latin,  and  In  Chaucer. 

See.  besides  the  works  quoted  above,  M.  Haeener,  Cotiarienduk- 
lung  und  die  Salire  tm  IJten  Jakrhundert  in  England  (Leipzig,  1905!; 
Spiegel,  Die  Vaganlen  vnd  ihr  "  Orden  "  (Spires,  itoa);  Hiibatsct, 
Jhe  bMrnscAea  VapiMUnluder  des  Milttlallers  (GArntx,  iCTO);  and 
the  article  in  La  grmrfc  Entjdpptdii.  All  of  ihase  have  biblia- 
graphical  appwaius,  (J.  T.  &^ 
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MUAIH,  the  luune  of  tbe  ilkBt  by  Skying  whom  David 

( t  Sam.  zvii.)-  The  PtuUsUnei  had  come  up  to 
BMke  war  tfuuM  Saul  and,  as  the  rival  ounpa  lay  opposite  each 
other,  thn  wairior  came  forth  day  by  day  to  chaUeage  to  lia^ 
ounbaL  Ooly  David  ventured  to  re^ioiid,  and  acined  with  a 
ilhif  and  pdhbka  be  overcame  Goliath.  The  Fhiliitinei,  seeing 
their  cbamirion  killed,  lost  heart  and  were  easily  put  to  flight. 
The  giant's  aims  were  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  it  was  hf* 
fixDOus  sword  wbkh  David  took  with  him  in  his  flight  from  Saul 
(i  Stia.  xjd.  1-9).  From  atxKher  passage  we  leant  that  Coliaih 
of  Gslh, "  the  ^laft  of  whose  spear  waa  like  a  weaver's  beam," 
ns  slain  by  «  certain  Klhanan  of  Bethlehem  in  one  of  David's 
onflicU  with  tbe  Philistines  (s  Sam.  zzL  t8>3^— the  parallel 
iChma.  iz.  5, avoMs  the ooattadicUon  by rcadiagthe" brother 
of  Goliath."  But  this  old  popular  stoiy  has  probably  preserved 
tbe  more  original  traditltm,  and  if  Elhanan  k  the  son  of  Dodo 
in  tbe  hst  of  David'i  mighty  men  (1  Sam.  ixiu.  9,  34)1  the 
tesm  blame  between  the  two  names  ntay  have  kd  to  the  trans- 
leieDCC.  Tbe  narratives  of  David's  euff  U(e  pdnt  to  sMnt 
oplot  by  means  of  which  be  gained  the  famn  of  Saul,  Jonathaa 
and  Isisel,  Imt  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  his  achieve^ 
ment  in  the  sahseqaeat  cb^xets  (t  Sam.  zzL  ti,  ndx.  5} 
ii  evkkace  of  tbs  relatively  late  origin  of  a  traditbs  which 
ta  CDiuae  of  time  became  one  of  tbe  best^known  iaddeats  in 
Davld'sliee  (F».ciUv..  LXX.  title,  theapociyphal  FLdi.,£ochis. 

Sec  David;  SamniL  (Books)  and  espedalty  OMyoe,  Aidt  and 
DmtStmir  «  OifKMM,  pp^  80  «qq.,  las  iqq-  la  (be  oM  Egyptian 
ronuDce  of  SuiMt  (atciibed  to  about  aooo  B.C.).  the  •tory  of  the 
dbyiBt  of  tbe  Bedouin  bera  hu  MVeial  pain ts  of  tetemUa  nee  with  that 
ofbividaadCaliUb.  SeeL.  B.  Fstan,/rM.«/ Ar.a«di'aJL  p.te: 
^  Inemiasi  Sej  il.r.  ZijetodL  ofM  (Mial*,  and  ed  pOk  sofk  Ml  I 
A.  k  S.  Keooedy,  CSnilary  AM*:  SamiMi,  a.  laa,  aignes  that  uivfal** 
Pliiltstiae  advemry  was  ori^Aially  aamdesit  in  1  Sam.  aviL  he  Is 
Mined  CTiiyja  e.  4.   

wtimnir,  bork  auucstbbvich  (1654-1714),  rih^ 

stittsnua,  came  of  a  princely  family,  claiming  descent  from 
nince  Gcdimin  of  Lithuania  Earlier  memE>ers  of  the  family 
*eteH[Uiai](d.c.  iss'h  a  famous  soldier,  and  his  great-grandson 
Vidly  Vaiile^ich  (d.  1619),  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Pobnd 
to  «fcr  the  Rvnhn  crown  to  Prince  Ladislaus.  Boib  became 
coort  chamberlain  In  1676.  Ha  was  the  young  tsar  Peter's  chief 
suf^rter  when,  in  1OS9,  Peter  resisted  tbe  usurpations  of  his 
elder  sister  Sophia,  and  the  head  of  the  loyal  council  which 
suembled  at  the Troitsamonastery  during  tbecrisisofthestruggle. 
Colitsuia  It  was  who  suggtfted  taking  refuge  in  that  strong 
ionress  and  won  over  tbe  boyais  of  the  opposite  party.  In  1690 
be  ns  created  a  boyar  and  shared  with  Lev  Naruishkin,  Peter's 
uncle,  the  conduct  of  home  aSairs.  After  tbe  death  of  the 
liscilsa  Natalia,  Peter's  mother,  la  1694.  his  influence  increased 
itiU  further.  He  accompasied  Peter  to  the  White  Sea  (1694- 
169s);  took  part  in  the  Azov  campaign  (1695);  and  waa  one  of 
tbe  triumvirate  who  ruled  Russia  during  Peter's  lirst  foreign 
lour  ( 1 697-1 698).  The  Astrakhan  rcbelliiMi  ( 1 706) ,  which  a&ccted 
(11  the  districts  under  his  government,  shook  Petcr'a  omfideocc 
in  him,  and  seriously  impaired  his  position.  In  1707  be  was 
supersede  in  tbe  Volgan  piovinces  by  Andrei  Uatvyeev.  A 
year  betcMe  his  death  be  entered  a  monastery.  Golitsuin  was  a 
typical  representative  of  Russian  society  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
lentsry  in  its  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilitation.  In 
nasyresKctshewasfar  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  highly 
educated,  spoke  Latin  with  graceful  fluency,  frequented  the  society 
of  scholars  and  had  his  children  carefully  educated  according 
le  the  best  European  models.  Yet  this  eminent,  this  superior 
pefsooage  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  an  uncouth  savage  who 
iatruded  npon  the  boqdtality  of  wealthy  fordgners,  snd  was  not 
t'"'""*  to  seize  npon  any  dish  he  took  a  fancy  to,  and  send  it 
borne  to  his  wife.  It  was  his  reckless  dninkwiness  which 
ultimately  ruined  him  in  the  estimation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
despite  his  previous  inestimable  services. 

SietS.So'[ovtv,RitroTy«fRustia  (Rue),  vol.  ziv.  (Mokow,  iSsS); 
R.  N.  Bain.  Tht  FirH  RnmamMt  (London.  1905).        <R.  N.  B.) 

SUnSOIH,  MilTRT  HIKHAILOVUH  (■645-1717). 
RnidBB  statemnaa,  was  tent  In  1697  to  Italy  to  learn  "  miliury 


affairs-";  in  1704  ha  was  appeinted  to  the  cotmnaad  of  an 

auxiliary  corps  in  Poland  a^Jnst  Charles  XII.;  from  1711  to 
iTiShewasgovernorof Byelogorod.  In  1718 he wasaf^intcd 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Kammer  KollegiuM  and  a  senator. 
In  May  1713  he  was  implicated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  Shafirov  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and 
dignities,  which  he  only  recovered  through  the  mediation  of  the 
empress  Catherine  I.  After  the  death  of  Peier  the  Great, 
GoUtsuin  became  the  recognized  head  of  the  old  Conservative 
party  which  had  never  forgiven  Peter  for  putting  away  Eudoxia 
and  marrying  the  plebdan  Hanha  Skavronskaya.  But  tbe 
reformers,  as  represented  by  Alexander  Menshikov  and  Peter 
Tolstoi,  prevaOedi  and  Golitsuin  remained  In  the  bsckground 
tlU  the  fall  of  Henshikov,  1717.  During  tbe  last  years  of  Peterll. 
(1738-1730),  Goliuuin  was  the  most  prominent  statesman  in 
Russia  and  his  high  aristocratic  theories  had  ftUl  play.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  II.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  limiting  the  autocracy 
by  subordinating  it  to  tbe  authority  of  tbe  supreme  privy  coujidl, 
of  which  be  was  president.  He  drew  up  a  form  of  constitution 
which  Anne  of  Courland,  tbe  newty  diected  Russian  empress, 
was  forced  to  sign  at  Mittau  before  being  permitted  to  proceed  lo 
St  Petersburg.  Anne  lost  no  time  in  repudiating  this  constitution, 
and  never  forgave  its  authors.  GoUtsuin  was  left  in  peace,  how- 
ever, and  lived  for  the  most  part  in  retirement,  till  1736,  when  he 
was  arrested  on  sus{ndoD  (rf  bdog  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  his  toa-in-law  Prinoe  Constantine  Cantimir.  This,  bon-ever, 
was  a  mere  pretest,  it  was  for  his  anti-monarchical  sentiments 
that  be  was  really  prosecuted.  A  court,  largely  composed  ol 
his  antagonists,  condemned  him  to  dcatli,  but  'the  empicas 
reduced  iht  icotence  lo  lifdong  imprisonment  in  Schlflsselburg 
and  confiscation  irf  <U  his  estates.  He  died  in  his  prison  ca  the 
i4tb  of  April  1 737 ,  after  three  months  of  confinement. 
See  It.  N.  Bain,  Tit  Pupils  ef  PtUr  the  Creal  (London,  iS^^. 

QOLmum.  VASILT  VASIunCH  (1643-1714).  Ruaalan 
sutesman,  spent  his  eariy  days  at  the  court  of  Tsar  Alexius 
where  he  gradually  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  boyar.  in  1676  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ukraine  to  keep  in  order  the  Crimean  TaUrs  and 
took  part  in  the  Ctugiiin  campalgai  Personal  experieace  of  the 
inconveniences  and  dingers  of  the  previiling  system  of  prefer- 
ment, the  so-called  myestnidittleo,  or  rank  priority,  which  had 
paralysed  the  Russian  armies  for  centuries,  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose  its  abolition,  wbicb  was  accon^itished  by  Tsar  Theodore  III. 
(1678).  The  Hay  revolution  of  i68>  placed  Golitsuin  at  the 
head  of  the  PosoUkj  Prikas,  or  ministry  of  foreign  avails,  and 
during  the  regency  of  S(q>hia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
lover  he  became,  he  wss  the  principal  minister  at  state  (i68»- 
16S9)  and  "  keeper  of  the  great  seal,"  a  title  bestowed  upon 
only  two  Russians  before  him,  Atbonasy  Orduin-Nashch<^n 
and  Artamon  Hatvyeev.  In  borne  affairs  his  influence  was 
insignificant,  but  bit  foreign  policy  was  distinguished  by  the 
peace  with  Poland  in  16S3,  whereby  Russia  at  last  recovered 
Kiev.  By  the  terms  of  tlie  same  treaty,  be  acceded  to  tbe 
grand  league  against  the  Porte,  but  his  two  expeditions  against 
the  Crhnea  (1687  and  1689),  "  the  First  Crimean  War,"  were 
unsuccesdul  and  made  bim  extremely  unpopular.  Only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  could  S(^>hia  gel  the  young  tsar  Peter  to 
decorate  the  defeated  oommandcr-iitchief  as  if  he  had  returned 
a  victor.  In  the  dvil  war  between  Sophia  and  Peter  (August- 
September  1 689} ,  Golitsuin  half-beartedb'  supported  hit  mtaicm 
and  shared  her  ruin.  His  Bfc  was  spared  owing  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  his  omiain  Boiis,  but  be  was  deprived-of  bis  boyanlom, 
his  estates  were  confiscated  aiMLhs  was  banished  successively  to 
Kargopol.  Heien  and  Kologora,  where  be  died  on  the  aist  of 
April  1714.  Golitsuin  was  unusually  well  educated.  He  under- 
stood German  and  Greek  as  weU  as  hn  molber-tongue,  and  could 
express  himself  fluently  in  Latin.  He  was  a  great  frieiuf  <rf 
foreigners,  who  generd^  alluded  to  hfan  as  "  tbe  great  GoStsuIn." 

His  brother  Mikhail  (1674-1730)  was  a  celebrated  soldier,  who 
is  best  known  for  his  governenhip  of  Finland  (1714-1711),  where 
bis  admirable  qualitiet  earned  the  remembrance  of  the  people 
whom  he  bad  ocnqueted.   And  Mikhail^  son  Alexander  (1718- 
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P    <i  |i„h                 JtHtfW  (London.  lOOS):  A. 

■       "  *  wi.  Btr.  (MoKow,  1S5I.  Ac.}.  (R.N.B.) 

^IWa  V.t::,.  /ACOBDI  {1596-1667).  Dutch  Oritntallsl. 

^  -*  -.firi  I.  :-ixri*  Li  1J06  ,  uid  sludicid  at  the  univcreiLy  of 


'--K^!  ^.\^«z  xsd Other £a«ern boguages be wu the 
i-i:  .^.r-rji.--;  -(^J     E/penius.   In  i6j*  he  accompanied 
,^  ^  — '  ^  -  T.,--*,-.  ...  Xi;iBCfc-o,  ud  on  his  reiuro  he  wai  chosen 
"'  ■  :ri,'.    tnthe  roUowing  yearhesct  out  on« 

^   *        - :.v.r::via)«'hii.*hhedidiKit  return  until  1619. 
,     "  '    -  «u  »pcnl  at  Leiden  vhere  he  held  the 

-y  .>  ^       u  that  of  Arabic.   He  died  on  the 

,  S    I-    «^vL  if  the  Lrxieon  AraUeo-Loitnum,  fol., 

*  .  >'     •  ■  •  >  ,.n  the  Xtliah  at  Al-Jauhari,  wai  only 

.    •*  ..s-i  ..^"vliii^  uiifk  of  Fn^ytag.  Among  hii  earlier 
■  ■.    V   's  iiiiviiiil  cililioni  ik  various  Arabic  texts 
.-    ^  i    ■   ,  i,v>jA>rii  UutUmiti,  tt  Carmc*  Tepai- 
•■•  •  •  iffUlw  iiiuxtJam  Abrn  Synat,  1610;  and 
'f  'ft^m  if'larum  Timuri,  0111  rMlfo  TaMtr, 
■  ><>i<>V    In  i>>s6  he  publUhcd  a  new  edition. 
-  I  ■  '  .i.'>».i<l  ihc  (jruifimafiVa  ilroAica  ol  Erpcniui. 
■     '   V  n  i«  limml  jmung  hif  papcn  a  /McIWMmtiu 
^    -  . .       '     «j*  |>iil>li«jirf|.  with  adoitiona,  by  Edmund 

>    ■  ..  f,Ati.<t:.'n  \\u^fl.   Gdiui  al» edited,  tnna- 
,  .    •  .  .1  ilif  .t>iiiiiit>inii'jl  ireaiine  of  AllraBan  (MMkam- 
\     ■      \  v^'i:  </ui  iiilto /Ufra/taniu  difitur.tUmeitla 

I   -       ,    .'  .'.mi',  itilrl). 

^^H\*m.  «  •ooii  i>l  iM-iin:iny,  iu  the  Prussian  province  oi 
..  .  ..t'<.  •vlill'.inL.illhelhna.um.N.N.E.ofSuitin, 
"  '  ,',.t  .  '•>*  ■'■iiiiiiumraiiun  by  rail  and  steamer.  Pop. 

.     |,  ,s-...^>i-.(<t<iKv;inscliaUchurchcs,asynagDgue 

.*  .  „   Ill  I.  iiirm.    OoUdow  was  founded  in  1190, 

 ii.xlu  i.iiik  III  i>  tuwn  in  116S.    It  was  for  a  time 

*ii        ,  •nil  iit.l  •  tini  liiit' the  posM'vaon  of  Prussia  in  r7io, 

'  »i*'lt'«ii. ."  i'>t"-"  t'"""  ''"^      J'*'"'*'.  Low  Lat.  taloftdet, 
, .  I  ,1  .Il,i>-  >ii  il"!;;  Mil  adaptation  oI  the  Gr.  MXorUtor, 

*  "..„„.„, n,  \  Ill  111  fcaAoK,  wood,  and  TCwt,  fool),  originally 

L  ...  I.  .1  -h.'i'  iM  imll'-u,  or  merely  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to 

Hi.  I.  1  In  * -.ii.iiti.i  I'lul.    Iiilhcmiddk  ages  "galosh  "'was  a 

I  kl  loiii  I  IxH't  "r  ■<\«y.  p.irlicubrlyonc  with  &  wooden 

V.I.     1,1  iii."i<  III  iii.ti"'.       an  outer  shoe  worn  in  bad  weather 

|_  '  ,1  ,„,  ,,(H-.  niid  ki'tp  the  feet  dry.    Gobshcs  are 

„',„         ,  J, ,.,ilviii4ilco(ruljbcr.*ndinthe  United  States 

'  iiililH-nt "  sim|tly.  the  word  golosh  being 
III  ilie  In hjI mailers'  trade,  a  "golosh" 
.  ..I  J  makr  slron([cr  than,  or  diScfeni  from 
...  '  Mliii  h  run*  around  the  bottom  pan  of  a 

I..IVI-  III''  MAr. 

rKINtH    ALEKSVBEVICH,   Cot/KT   (d.  1706). 
I1.11111.  hke  so  many  of  his  counliymcn  in 
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■I  n  ruler  in  the  Far  East.    During  the 
111  I'f  ler  Ihc  Great,  he  was  sent  to  the 
11.I  till  01  w  MiiMovite  fortress  of  Albazin  against 
III  >i-'-.i  III  iiiiiiluflnl  with  the  Celestial  empire  the 
.  I..1,  k.  I>y  whiih  llie  line  of  the  Amur,  as  far  as  its 
(.'■il'it  I.       ii-itu'4-ded  to  China  because  of  the 

.,1  Iv  .1.  li'iirliiiKit.    In  Peter's  grand  embassy 

I   III  ti-tf  t;»l<ivin  occupied  the  second  place 
.ih.i  lili.li     It  was  his  chii-r  duly  to  hire  foreign 
ivMiniK  iiecrviary  for  the  construction  and 
.1  .iilri'i  <)nl.efort'sdcath.inMuchi69g, 
,i.liii>i.il  grneral.   The  same  year  he  was 
,.,.1  il.,  ill  I  H"-.i>M  iitithl.  *n'l  was  alao  the  first  to  be 
!  ..I  H.ili  (III  III  hIv  iii--i<tutnl  Ku.ssian  order  of  St  Andrew. 

.  i-i  i.>i>>Ki>  "Il  at  the  saoM  time  entrusted 

,     '\  \  ,  III     drjih  he  W4s"thepremierminislcr 

^  .'.  111''-  III  »i '"  hH-wmenl  as  foreign  minister  was 

.,.«  iIh  iirjiv  "(  Ciriiiwiiz,  by  which  peace  with 

'  1 ,    '     I .»  uiitl  (.ir  I  hrrcycirs.  by  concluding  with 

 .,u  at  »*iiii-.iJiilinnple  (June  13.  1700).  by 

k         .'>  rhi'  /«-Ji  e       •■stt-ndcd  to  thirty  years  and. 
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besides  other  concessions,  the  Asov  district  and  a  tirip  of  terriiory 
extending  thence  to  Kuban  were  ceded  to  Russia.  He  alio 
controlled,  with  consummate  ability,  the  operatioris  of  the 
brand-new  Russian  diplomatists  at  the  various  foreign  courts. 
His  tupetiotity  over  all  his  Muscovite  contemporaries  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  be  was  already  a  statesman,  in  the  modem  seu, 
while  they  were  still  learning  the  dements  of  staicsmaiufaip. 
His  death  was  an  irrqtarabk  loss  to  the  tsar,  who  wrote  upon  the 
despatch  announcing  it,  the  words  "  Peter  filled  with  jcrief." 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  Tkt  FtntSmnatmt  (London.  igosJ.    (K.  N.  B.) 

OOLOVKIN,  OAVRIIL  IVAIfOVICH,  Count  (1660-17J4). 
Russian  statesman,  was  attached  (1677I,  while  still  a  lad,  to  the 
court  of  the  isarcvitcb  Peter,  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  wilit 
whose  mother  Natalia  be  was  conneaed,  and  vigilant ly.guiidtd 
him  during  the  disquieting  period  of  the  regency  of  Sophia, 
sister  of  Peter  the  Great  (16SJ-1OS4).  He  accompanied  ibt 
young  tsar  abroad  oii  his  lirst  foreign  tour,  and  worked  by  hii 
sidein  thertocLyardsof  Saardam.  In  i7o&hGsucGeeded(jOl(mB 
iatbedlreGtioaoffordgnaDain,aiidwascrmied  thefiniKmiiaa 
grand-chancellor  on  the  field  of  Pot  lava  (1700).  Golovkia  Ml 
this  ofiice  for  twenty-6vc  years.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine  L 
he  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  privy  council  which  had 
the  chief  cooduci  of  affairs  during  this  and  the  succeeding  lejgDS. 
The  empress  also  entrusted  him  with  her  bst  will  whereby  ski 
^ipointed  the  young  Peter  IL  her  successor  and  Colovkin  OM 
of  his  guardians.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.  in  1730  be  dedaitd 
openly  in  favour  of  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland,  in  oppostioB 
to  the  aristocratic  DolgoruLis  and  Colitsuins,  and  his  detennincd 
aitituile  on  behalf  of  autocracy  was  the  cUcf  cause  of  the  tiilaic 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  which  would  have  coavertcd  Xana 
into  a  limited  monarchy.  Onder  Anne  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  cabinet  formed  in  Russia,  but  had  less  influence  inaffainibas 
Osiermann  and  Miinnich.  In  1707  he  was  created  a  count  cl 
Ihc  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  in  1710  a  count  of  the  Rusbu 
empire.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and  at  the  some  tiM 
one  of  the  stingiest,  magnates  of  his  day.  Hb  igiHtranct  of  iiy 
language  but  his  own  made  hit  intercourse  with  farei|ii 
very  inconvenient. 

Sec  K.  N.  Bain.  The  Papih  ej  PtUi  Ihe  Great  (London^  iB}7^. 

OOLOVMIN.  VASILY  IIIKHAILOVICH  <i776-i8ji),  KuMiu 
vice-admiral,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April  1776  in  the  viD^ 
of  Gulynki  in  the  province  of  Ryaxan,  and  received  hiseducatiea 
at  the  Cronsiadt  naval  school.  From  iSoi  to  1806  he  served  u 
a  volunteer  in  the  English  navy.  In  1807  he  was  commissipntd 
by  the  Russian  government  to  survey  the  coasts  of  KajBchalka 
and  of  Russian  America,  including  also  the  Kurile  Islands 
Colovnin  sailed  round  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  jthirf 
OctobcriSoq,  arrived  in  Kamthatka.  In  1810,  whilst  attempti^ 
to  survey  the  caa.st  of  ihc  island  of  Kunoshiri,  he  was  sciuid  by 
the  Japanese,  and  was  retained  by  them  as  a  prisoner,  until  tk 
ijtb  ofOctober  iSij,  whcnhe  waslibtratcd,  andin  the  foUowiai 
year  he  returned  to  Si  Petersburg.  Soon  after  this  the  govos. 
ment  planned  another  expedition,'  which  had  for  its  object  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  a  Russian  ship,  and  Colonii 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  He  started  from  St  ^tersbtng 
on  the  7ih  of  September  1817,  sailed  round  Cape  Horn,  aid 
arrived  in  Kamchatka  in  (he  following  May.  He  returned  !0 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  landed  al  St 
Petersburg  on  the  i7thof  Sepumbef  (819.  He  died  on  tkt  iith 
of  July  iSji, 

Qolovnin  published  several  works,  of  which  the  followtng  an  lb 
most  imnoTiant: — Jcurnty  U  Ktimtkalka  {s  vols.,  iSiol;  /tuiltf 
R»und  lit  llVfif  (>  vols.,  tSisi;  and  KarrMtnt  eJ  my  Cmflmlljm 
Japan.  iSii-iKij  U  vuT-.,  tHibj.  The  last  has  been  trandated  bm 
Frinch.  Grrnun  aa'i  T.nKli'h.  ihe  Ensliih  edition  being  bi  Ibt* 
vnlumea  A  compli ic  nliiinn  of  his  wocica  ws» pubKlM  St 

St  Petenbuni  in  five  volumes  In  1S64,  with  roapa  andcwt&Mda 
biography  of  ilie  author  liy  N.  Gn-ch. 

GOLTZ,  BOOUHIL  (1S01-1870),  German  hmwritt  ud 
satirist,  was  born  at  Warsaw  on  Ihe  aoth  of  Starch  1801.  After 
attending  the  cl.issical  schoobof  Marieawerder  and  KOoilsbcrK 
he  learnt  farming  on  an  estate  near  Thorn,  and  is  tiai  ftg«d 
theunivenjty  of  Ureslau  as  a  student  of  phihwgphy.   Bit  If 
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MMB  AudMwd  u  imleirdad  caiecr,  knd,  ificr  letamtng  for 

a  arhile  to  countiT'  Kfe,  retucd  to  the  snutll  town  <4  CtUuh, 
ritere  he  devoted  himself  to  Utcrarr  MudJes.  [a  1847  be  settled 
■t  Thorn, "  the  home  of  Copernicus,"  when  he  died  on  ttw  1  ith 
«f  November  (870.  Goltz  b  best  known  to  litenry  fame  by  his 
gtdi  itr  KiKdkeit  (FfanUbit,  1847;  4tli  cd..  Beriin,  1S77).  ia 
riich,  tfter  the  style  of  Jean  Paul,  aiid  Adalbert  Stffitcr,  but 
vilh  a  more  modem  realisni,  he  ^ves  a  cbsnning  and  IdylKc 
(kxription  of  the  impressions  of  hb  oitrn  cbild&ood.  Amons  his 
otherworfcs  must  be  noted  Bin  Jutendttben  (1859);  Dtr  Mensek 
nd  4ie  Leule  (1858);  Zmt  €karMtntHk  mnd  IfchiriitekteUt 
ia  FntttH  (1S59} ;  Zw  GcsckickU  and  ChamUeHtHIc  da  itiOKheii 
ema$  {1S64),  ajid  Die  WdllduiheU  nnd  iit  Lehenswtisiuit 
(i860)- 

Colu'*  works  have  not  been  cdlected,  but  ■  Klectton  wfll  be  found 
it  Redam's  UntMrtatbibHelkek  (ed.  by  P.  Stein,  1901  and  1906). 
SnO.  Roquene,  SUbtit  Jahrt,  l  (1894). 

WLTZ,  COUIAB.  Fkeirerr  Vok  Der  (1S43-  ), 
PiuHian  soldier  and  military  writer,  was  bom  at  Bielkenfeld, 
East  I^iuiia,  on  the  iitb  of  Aupist  1843,  and  entered  the 
Pnunan  Infantry  in  1861.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Berlin 
MilitaTy  Academy,  but  wu  temporarily  withdrawn  in  1866  to 
fan  in  the  Austriaa  war,in  which  he  w»  wounded  at  Trautenau. 
In  1S67  be  joined  the  ttqwgr^hical  lection  of  the  general  staff, 
ud  at  the  bqUuuni  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71 
m  attached  to  the  staff  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  He  took 
put  ia  the  battles  of  Vionville  and  Gnvekttle  and  in  the  siege 
d  Metz.  After  iu  fall  be  served  under  the  Red  Prince  in  the 
anq»ign  of  the  Loire,  indudiog  the  bMtlea  of  Orleans  and  Lo 
Uini.  He  was  appointed  in  187 1  professor  at  the  miliury  school 
uPotidam,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  captain  and  placed 
ia  tbe  historical  sectim  of  the  general  staS.  It  wa»  then  be 
mu  Dit  Of>triUwn*%  4et  II.  Arnut  bis  swr  CafUiUaticn  vim 
MeM  tad  i>sc  SitUtt  Tage  wu  Lt  Mans,  both  published  in  1873. 
Id  1874  he  wan  appcnoted  10  the  staff  of  the  6th  division,  and 
while  10  emoloyed  wrote  Die  OfenHotm  dtr  If.  Armee  an  der 
UinioAIJoH  CambtUa  »nd  seine  Armeen,  published  in  1875 
ud  1S77  lopectively.  The  Utter  was  translated  into  French 
tkewne  year,  and  both  are  impanially  written.  The  views 
opRssed  in  tbe  latter  work  led  to  bis  being  sent  back  to  tegi- 
■CDlal  duty  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  returned 
10  tbe  military  history  section.  In  1878  von  der  Golta  was 
sppointed  lecturer  in  military  history  at  tbe  ,miliiary  academy 
itBcflio,  where  be  remained  for  five  years  and  attained  tbe  rank 
ef  najor.  He  published,  in  i88j,  Rossback  NMd  Jtna  (new  and 
tniMd  edition.  Km  Rossback  bis  Jena  und  AuersUldt,  1906), 
Du  Vtik  in  Wagtn  (English  translatk>n  Tke  Nalivn  in  Arms), 
both  of  wbkh  quickly  became  military  classics,  and  during  his 
T—M™*  in  Beriin  contributed  many  articles  to  the  military 
jamais.  In  June  1SS3  his  services  were  lent  to  Turkey  to 
mcgaidzc  the  military  establishments  of  the  country.  He  ^>ent 
twelve  years  in  this  wtak,  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Gieco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  and  be  was  made  a  pasha  and  in 
1S9J  a  mnskir  or  field -manhal.  On  his  return  to  Germany  in 
1196  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  tbe  jth 
fviiioo,  and  in  1898,  head  of  the  Engineer  and  Pioneer  Cwps 
ud  inspect<V'.geneTal  of  fcwtifications.  In  igoo  be  was  made 
gcsctalof  infantry  and  in  1901  commander  o(  the  L  army  cor|». 
Ia  1907  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  newly  created 
nth  army  inspection  eslabUihed  at  Berlin,  and  in  1908  was 
ti*en  tbe  rank  of  colonel-teoenl  (GenenMersti. 

la  addition  to  the  works  already  named  and  Ireniuedt  contribu- 
tiooi  u  military  periodical  literature,  be  wrote  KHeifakrtmtiitas, 
bier  edition  Kritt-  nnd  Heerfiikrutu.  IQOI ;  Eng.  trans.  Tke  Condiut 

4 War):  Dtr  IktsiaUsfke  Kriei  (Berlin,  I898);  Ei»  Ausfiut  Met 
■MriMW*  (1894);  AnaUiisch*  Autfiuce  (1896);  a  map  and  de- 
KripttoQ  ti  the  environ!  of  Constantinople:  Vm  Jtna  bis  Pr.  Eyiau 
(190T).  a  mnt  important  historical  work,  carrying  on  tbe  story  of 
hiOetk  nnd  Jena  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  ftc. 

OOLTZIDS,  HBHDRIK  (155S-1617),  Dutch  painter  and 
ogiaver,  was  born  in  1558  at  Muldirecht,  in  tbe  dudiy  of 
JOlich.  After  studying  painting  on  ^ass  for  nne  yean  under 
Us  father,  he  wu  tau^t  tbe  use  of  tbe  borin  by  Di^  Volkertsi 
Cosnlett,  a  Dutch  engraver  of  Budiooe  attainment,  wboat  he 
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MOB  wiiWMcdi  litit  nbtt  ntafncd  Ui  Mivtcet  fK  Ui  oww 
advantage.  He  was  abo  enpiarid  by  FUHp  Grile  to  engrave  ft 

set  of  prints  of  the  history  of  lucreda.  At  the  age  of  twesity-one 
be  muiied  a  widow  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  whose  money 
enabled  bim  to  establish  at  Haariesn  an  independent  businesa; 
bat  hb  mpkaoant  reiationa  with  her  so  affected  hb  health  that 
be  found  U  advfanble  in  ijQoto  nn^  atour  thno^  Gemaiqr 
to  Italy,  where  be  acquired  an  intense  admiratkm  for  tbe  works 
of  Mkhdangelo,  which  led  him  to  sutpoas  that  master  in  Lbe 
grotesquencss  and  extravagance  of  hb  deilgnt.  fie  returned 
to  Haarkm  considenbly  improved  in  health,  and  laboured  there 
at  his  art  till  his  death,  on  the  ist  of  January  1617.  Coltahu 
ought  not  to  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  works  be  valued  most, 
Us  eccentric  indutionaof  Michelaagdo.  Hb  portraits,  tbou^ 
mostly  miniatures,  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind,  both  00 
account  of  their  aquisitc  finish,  and  as  fine  studies  of  individual 
character.  Of  hb  larger  beads,  the  life-dae  portrait  of  himself 
is  probably  the  moat  striking  example.  His  "  master-pieces," 
to  called  from  ifaeir  being  attempts  to  imitate  the  style  of  the 
old  trusters,  have  perhaps  been  overpraised.  In  hb  command 
of  the  burin  Goltuus  b  not  surpassed  even  by  DOnr;  but  Us 
technical  skill  b  often  unequally  aided  by  faiglta-utbtic  qoafitics. 
Even,  however,  hb  eccmtricities  and  estravagaocca  ore  greatly 
counterbalanced  by  tbe  beauty  and  freedom  of  hb  execution. 
He  began  painting  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  none  of  hb 
works  in  thb  branch  of  art — some  of  which  «ra  hi  the  biq>erial 
collection  at  VienDa— display  any  special  excellences.  He 
also  executed  a  fewpiecca  in  chiaroacuro. 

Hb  prints  amount  to  more  than  300  plate*,  and  are  fully  described 
in  Baitseb's  mntn-pm>imr,  and  Wcigel's  supplement  to  the  mme 
wocfc. 

SMOCHinma.  AOBIOB,  count  (1849-  ),  Austrian 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March  1849.  Hb  father, 
descended  from  an  oU  and  oMe  Polish  family,  was  governor 
of  Galida.  Entering  the  dt|riomatic  service,  the  son  waa  tn 
1871  appobted  attache  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Berlin, 
where  he  became  secretary  of  legation,  and  theace  be  was 
transferred  to  Paris.  After  rising  to  the  rank  of  eounseDor  of 
legation,  he  was  in  1887  made  minister  at  Budtaicst,  where  be 
remained  131  189^.  In  these  positions  be  acquired  a  great 
lepuutimi  as  a  firm  and  ddlful  diplomatist,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  Count  Kaboky  in  May  1895  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
Austro-Hungarian  mlnbter  for  foreign  affairs.  The  ^>pointment 
of  a  Pole  caused  soste  surprise  in  view  of  tbe  importance  of 
Austrian  lelat  tons  with  Russia(then  rather  stiained)and  Germany, 
but  tbe  choice  was  Justified  by  events.  In  hb  speech  of  that 
year  to  the  ddegations  he  declared  tbe  maintenance  of  the  THple 
Alliance,  and  in  particular  tbe  closest  intimacy  with  Gwmany, 
to  be  the  kejrstone  of  Austrian  poli^r;  at  the  same  time  be 
dwelt  m  the  traditional  frienddiip  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  and  expressed  hb  desire  f<w  •  good  undetstandbg  with 
all  the  powers.  In  pursuance  ef  thb  poUcy  be  effected  on  under- 
standing with  Russia,  by  which  neither  power  was  to  exert  any 
separate  influence  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  thus  removed 
a  k>ng-standing  cause  of  friction.  lidB  understanding  was 
formally  ratified  during  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg  on  which  be 
accom^Mnied  the  emperor  in  Aprfl  1897.  He  took  the  lead  in 
esublishmg  the  European  concert  during  the  ArmenUn  ttoubks 
of  1S96,  and  agab  resisted  isolated  action  on  the  part  «rf  any  of 
tbe  great  powers  during  tbe  Cretan  troubles  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War.  In  November  1897,  when  tbe  Austio-Hungarian 
flag  was  insulted  at  Hersina,  he  threatened  to  bombard  tbe 
town  if  instant  reparatioo  were  not  made,  and  by  hb  firm 
attitude  greatly  enhanced  Austrian  prestige  hi  the  Eut.  In  hb 
specdi  to  the  delegations  in  1898  be  dwell  on  tbe  necessity  of 
eq)aoding  Austria's  mercantile  marine,  and  of  raising  the  fleet 
to  a  strength  which,  while  not  vying  with  tbe  fleets  of  the  great 
naval  powers,  would  ensure  respect  tor  the  Austrian  flog  rterevtr 
her  interests  needed  protectimi.  He  abo  hinted  at  the  neeenity 
for  European  combination  to  resist  American  competitioo. 
Tbe  understanding  with  Russia  hi  the  matter  ot  the  Balkan 
States  tenpomihr  endangered  frieodt'  rdatioos  with  Italy, 
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who  though  I  hi:r  iniere^id  ihmlcneH,  until  Goluchowski 
ItturantMii  iu  iSg.S  ihc  existing  order.    Hi:  further  cnrouruKod 
d  ti;«tvl  imdcrstdndinK  with  Italy  by  pciMnal  conferences  with 
-.hi:  It  ilUn  foreign  minister,  Tiltuni,  in  ii^a^  and  toos.  Count 
l.^»9-k>rlT  visitvii  Vienna  in  December  igoi,  when  arrangements 
Mvic  n:aiii-  fur  concerted  aciiun  in  imposing  on  the  sultan  reforms 
tn  •.\:^  guvimmunt  of  Alacodonia.    Further  steps  were  taken  after 
(.wLUctwK^Li's  interview  with  the  tsar  at  Milrutcg  in  igoj,  «nd 
twu  civil  amenta  representing  the  countries  were  appointed  for 
t  «tf  >  ears  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  promised  rcformi.  This 
ptrtvti  WAS  extended  in  icns,  wheo  Golucbowski  was  the  chief 
n»;\erin  forcing  ihe  I'orie,  by  an  inlcmational  naval  dcmonstra- 
Mit>'lo»c,  to  accept  linanciil  control  by  the  powers  in 
U  tL\''.k  L-.i.i.    At  the  conference  aasemblol  at  Algcciras  to  settle 
'.'le  MoTLVco  Question,  Austria  supported  the  German  position, 
x.fi  .c'.er  tK-  close  of  the  conferences  the  emperor  William  11. 
■.one- to  Gtiluchowski:  "  ^'ou  have  pn>\-ed  yourself  a 
V  ';..  i:t:  M.->:oiitl  on  the  duelling  ground  and  you  may  feel  certain 
'•I  .1..^-  K't\ues  from  me  in  similar  circumstances."   This  pledge 
-r.i»  nhit,vi;iL-il  in  looS,  when  Germany's  support  of  Austria  in 
rK  lUk^n  vrisii  proved  conclusive.   By  the  Hungarians, 
■vtK^vr.  OiolubvwiJti  was  hatcU;  he  was  suspeaedof  having 
ihv  emi)crur's  opposition  to  the  use  of  Magyar  in  the 
>i  -A.::t^a  army,  and  w^is  made  r<.-spon3ible  for  the  slight 
.• .  ■  -v    til-  M.tg>-ar  Jiitutai  ion  by  Francis  Josqih  in  Septem  bcr 
Umg  a  hi.'  nrntined  in  ofTn:!;  thnu  was  no  hope  of 
)■  It  A  MTtiUmenl  of  a  matter  u-hich  threatened  the  dis- 
.  !  aumarchy,  and  on  the  iHhof  October  1906 

JMSAlk  or  ihc  name  of  a  river  of  .Afghanistan,  and  of 

■..'..>■  ;mss  oh  the  IH-ra  Ismail  Khan  liorder  of  the  North- 
•  ^•t.  .-  -.-  i~T1t<vini-eof  Ilriiishlndia.   The  Goaul  river, one 

■       ■:'-;xi,-:.»iit  livirs  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  un- 
'.■>.  v).'v>->  U>  ihi*  »uii'.h-ea.sl  of  Ohnzni.    In  chief  tributary 
'^-^v    \\:;Sin  the  liniils  of  British  territory  the  Comal 
.  >    -.  .Vk..io..:y  UlwTvn  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro\-ince 
i..a-,  ^Ptl  mt^rc  or  leis  between  the  Paihan  and 
_  '     n.-.-v    IS'  ^'•oiiul  |>>L4S  is  the  most  important  pass  on 
:vii.       i'r:v,mi  the  Khyiitr  and  the  Ilolan.  Xt 
-— .  .  a  9^:..:  khan  wiihlhetiumai  vdUtyinAfghanistan, 
..I  .  -I  »'->lu!ie>  tlio  outlet  for  the  povindah  trade. 

.  ^  .    v..  V>  )i>u*  was  almost  unknown  to  the  .\aglo- 
...    ...       ihit  year  the  government  of  India 

.    _..  m  maintain  ihr  safety  of  the  railway 

i  J  X        .w.imuHicaiion  between  Quetia  and  the 
.>...  . .  .i-v  ihoulil,  like  the  Uori  valli->',  be  brought 

-       .  -.  .V  .I.V  *  \J  iviiirol.  anil  the  Gomal  pass  ahould 
.  .    :v  'i^jjiiuUn  tKiwlition  of  1X54  W.ina  was 
'•■.,>:»  i>rikr  lo  doniLr.ati;  the  Gtimal  and 
.,    X  vrwaiion  of  llw  North-West  Frontier 
jAuied  iu  replace  these  trooiis  by  the 
^      ,  ,  ^  «V  now  seiurc  the  safety  of  the 


(.ji  iNiV  Dutch  thrologian,  was  bom 
*  '1   .viiji'V  is'M'    "'^  jKircnts,  having 

...  .   ie  KeformaiiMn,  emigrated  to  the 
'  ' .  f.  v«>^■>'  fiei-dom  to  profess  their 
10  lie  educated  at  Strusburg 
>_,>jV    lie  remained  there  three 
^  ^.  VustiiUt,  whithctihe  professors 
the  virt'tor-pabtine  because 
t*%K'hers  in  theology  were 
.•...-Tiinymus  Zanchiu.s  (1560- 
.x>:l.    Crossing  to  lingland 
~  "  .       vUMuresof  JchnRainolds 
"  ^  a  ttiUiam  Whitaker  (1548- 
_ i.  I'ambri'lgc  in  1584,  and 
.  »        had  Uvn  by  this  time 
^  .  Ki^td  Dutch  church  in 
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the  university  of  Heidelberg  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  tttght 
quietly  at  I.eidcn  till  i6o,;,  when  Jakobus  Arminius  came  lo  be 
one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  theotogica]  faculty,  and  began  t« 
teach  Pelagian  doctrines  and  to  create  a  new  party  in  the  uni- 
versity. Gomarus  immediately  set  himself  earnestly  to  oppose 
these  views  in  his  classes  at  college,  and  wai  supported  bj 
Johann  B.  Bogermann  (1570-1637),  who  afterwards  becami: 
profi'iAor  of  theoloffv  at  Fnncker.  Arminius  "  sought  to  miLe 
election  dependent  upon  loith,  whilst  they  sought  to  enforce 
absolute  piedestinatign  as  the  rule  of  faith,  according  to  wbtdi 
ihe  whole  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  "  (J.  A.  Domtr, 
History  ff  Pretntanl  Theolo;y,i.  p.  417).  Gomarus  ihcnbccsce 
the  leader  of  the  opponents  ol  Arminius,  who  from  that  circuis- 
stance  came  to  be  known  as  Gomaiisls.  He  engaged  twice  is 
personal  disputation  with  Arminius  in  the  umobly  of  the 
estates  of  Holland  in  i6d8,  and  wu  one  of  five  Coraarists  w^ 
met  five  Arminians  or  Remonstrants  in  jhe  same  assembly  «f 
i6og.  On  the  death  of  Arminius  shortly  after  this  time,  Kannl 
Vorstius  (1569-161]),  who  sympathiicd  with  his  views,  vas 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  splU'  of  the  keen  oppo^iioD  ef 
Gwnanis  and  his  friends;  and  Gomarus  look  his  defeat  so  ill 
that  he  resigned  bis  post,  and  went  to  Hiddleburg  in  161  r,  when 
he  bi.-camc  preacher  at  the  Reformed  church,  and  Lau^l  tbcolofy 
and  Hebrew  in  the  newly  founded  lUustre  StkmU.  From  thti 
place  he  was  called  in  1614  to  a  chair  of  theology  at  Saunur, 
where  he  remained  four  yeara,  and  then  accepted  a  call  » 
professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew  to  Groningen,  whew  he  suyol 
till  his  death  on  the  tith  of  January  1641.  He  took  a  kadiiK 
pan  in  the  synod  of  Dort,  assembled  in  1618  to  judge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  cathutiam 
and  kominfr.  a  considerable  Oriental  scbolar,'Mid  also  a  km 
controvetsialist.  He  took  pan  In  iwidng  the  Dutch  tianshtioB 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  1633,  and  after  his  death  a  book  by  him. 
called  the  Lyra  Davidis,  was  published,  which  sought  loopl^a 
the  principles  of  Hebrew  metre,  aitd  which  creued  some  cod- 
iToversy  at  the  time,  ha\ing  been  omwscd  by  LouIb  Cappd 
His  wttfks  were  collected  and  published  in  one- volume  fblii^ 
in  .Amsterdam  in  164;.  He  was  succeeded  at  Cromngcn  in  i6i) 
by  his  pupil  Samud  Maresius  {1SW1673)- 

GOMBERVILLB,  MARIN  LB  ROT,  Sievx  du  Faic  £T  n 
(iSo(»-i6;4l,  French  novelist  and  mis^laneouB  writer,  wasfatn 
at  Paris  in  1600.  At  founeen  yean  of  age  be  wrote  a  volute 
of  v^nv,  at  twenty  a  Ditcoun  tar  I'kisMre  and  at  iwcnty-tM 
a  pastoral,  La  CiirilUf,  which  is  rcallyanovel.  Thepersonsin 
it,  though  still  disguised  as  shcfdivrds  and  shepherdcvies,  lepp^ 
sent  real  persons  for  whose  Identificatioa  the  author  UncV 
provides  a  key.  ThiswaslblkmedbyaBoteambitimuailciDpl. 
PolcMndre  (5  vols.  r6ji-i6j7).  The  hero  wanders  through  itt 
world  in  se&rch  of  the  island  home  of  the  princess  Atcidiaoe. 
It  contains  much  histor>'  and  geography;  ihe  traveb  of  Paki- 
andie  extending  to  such  unexpected  |daces  aa  BmId,  the  CkiMj 
Islands,  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  and  bicidentally  welnm  aBtlai 
was  then  known  of  Mexican  history.  CytMrH  (4  vob.)  B|ifNUid 
in  1630-1641,  and  in  1651  iktJeuMe  Ahidiane,  intended  to  uitds 
any  harm  the  earlier  no\-els  may  have  done,  for  Gombenflk 
became  a  Janscnist  and  spent  the  last  twcnty-five  ywisoftii 
life  in  pious^irement.  He  was  one  of  the  earlioat  and  MB 
energetic  members  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  Paris  oa  the 
14th  of  June  1674. 

GOHER,  the  bibhcal  name  of  a  race  appearing  in  theuhk 
of  nations  (Gen.  x.  1),  as  the  "  eldest  ion  "  of  J^hcth  and  ikc 
"  father  "  of  A^hkenaz,  Riphalh  and  Togannah;  and  in  Exk. 
xxiviii.  6  as  a  cump.inii.n  of  "  the  house  of  Togarmah  in  the 
uttermost  p.-ir(s  of  the  nurth."  and  an  ally  of  Gog;  both  Goort 
and  Togarmnfa  being  crclilcd  with  "  hordes,"  *  E.V., 
"  bands  "  or  "  armies."  The  "  sons  "  of  Gotner  aie  pnboLI.' 
tribes  of  north-eosl  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  Coraff  it 
identified  with  the  Cimmerians.  These  are  referred  to  in  cusc' 
form  inscriptions  under  the  .Assyrian  name  timmiri  {gitmrrc:} 
as  raiding  Asia  Iklinor  from  the  north  and  north-east  «f  the  Blatl 

'  ;ir  Atspi.  n  wnid  perulbr  to  Ciekiel,  Oarcndon  Pm>  A* 
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Sea.  tad  ovoruDDing  Lydia  in  the  7th  ccnlury  b.  a  (ue 
CniuEUi,  ^CYTHiA,  LvoiA).  Thcy  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  pcnnanent  settlemcnls,  unless  some  such  arc  indicaied  by 
tbe  fact  ihal  the  Armenians  called  Cappadocia  Camir.  It  is, 
bowcver,  Mggcitcd  that  ihis  nrme  is  borrowed  from  ibe  Old 
TettMBcat.' 

The  name  Comer  (Comer  baih  Dtblaim)  was  also  borne  by  ihc 
unbithful  wire  at  Hotca.  whom  be  pardoned  and  look  back  (Houa 
i.  ]).  HoKa  u«ci  iheteincidcntcai  symbolic  of  the  tin,  punishment 
tnd  redemption  of  Israel,  but  there  b  no  need  to  regard  Comer  as  a 
purely  imaKinary  penon.  (W.  H.  B».) 

QOHBRA.  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  part  of 
tbe  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (q.r).  Pop. 
(1900)  t5,3s8;  area  144  iq.  m.  Coraera  lies  20  m.  W5.W.  of 
Tcneriffe.  Its  'grcaiest  length  Is  about  93  m.  The  coast  is 
precipitous  and  the  interior  mountainous,  but  Comera  has  the 
most  wood  and  is  the  best  watered  of  the  group.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  poor.  Dromedaries  are  bred  on  Gomera  in  brge 
numbers.  San  Sebastian  (3187)  ia  the  chief  town  and  a  port. 
It  was  visited  by  Columbtis  on  his  first  voyage  of  diftoveiy  in 
1497. 

60IIEZ,  DfOGO  (DiECO)  (fl.  1440-14^7),  Portuguese  seaman, 
explorer  and  writer.  We  first  trace  him  as  a  (mdlctro  of  the 
ro)-a|  household;  in  1440  he  was  app«med  receiver  of  the  royal 
CBStoms— in  1466  Judge — at  Cintra  Oi*^  caum  e  frUoriat 
cenladas  de  Cintra) ;  on  the  5th  of  March  14SZ  he  was  confirmed 
in  the  last-named  office.  He  wrote,  especially  for  the  benefit 
(rf  Martin  Behaim,  a  L.atin  clironide  of  great  value,  dealing  with 
the  life  and  discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  De  prima  iiiftnlione  Ciiineac; 
(i)  De  inmlis  prima  imenlis  in  man  {sic)  Occidtnlit;  (3)  De 
mttnlnHe  insularum  de  Azores.  This  chronicle  contains  the 
only  omlemporary  account  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  Azores 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Prince  Henry's  service,  and  is  also  note- 
worthy for  its  clear  ascription  to  the  prince  of  deliberate  scientific 
and  commercial  purpose  in  exploration.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  infante  sent  out  his  caravels  to  search  for  new  lands  {ad 
quatrendai  terras)  frcm  his  wish  to  know  the  more  distant  parts 
of  tbe  western  ocean,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  islands  or  Icrra 
firma  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  f*tolcmy  (ultra  dtstrip- 
limttm  Telomei);  on  the  other  hand,  his  information  as  to  the 
native  trade  from  Tunis  to  Timbuktu  and  the  Gambia  helped 
to  in^ire  his  persistent  exploration  of  the  West  African  coast — 
"  to  seek  those  lands  by  way  of  the  sea."  Chart  and  quadrant 
were  used  on  the  prince's  vessels,  as  by  Gomez  himself  on  reach- 
ing the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  Henry,  at  the  time  of  Diogo's  first 
voyage,  was  in  correspondence  with  an  Oran  merchant  who 
kept  him  Informed  upon  events  even  in  tiK  Gambia  hinterland; 
and,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Senegal  and  Cape  Verde  In  1445, 
Gomez'  royal  patron  bad  already  gained  reliable  information 
of  tome  mute  to  Umbuktu.  In  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle 
Gomes  tells  how,  no  long  time  after  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  the  Danish  nobleman  "  Vallarte  "  (Adalbert)  in  1448,  he  was 
sent  out  in  command  of  three  vessels  along  the  West  African 
roasi,  accompanied  by  one  Jacob,  an  Indian  interpreter,  to  be 
employed  in  the  event  of  reaching  India.  After  passing  the  Rio 
Grande,  beyond  Cape  Verde,  strong  ciimnts  dieckcd  his  course; 
his  officers  and  men  feared  that  they  were  approaching  the 
extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  he  put  back  to  the  Gambia.  He 
ascended  this  river  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  negro  town  of 
•'  Cantor,"  whither  natives  came  from  "  Kukia  "  and  Timbuktu 
for  trade;  he  gives  elaborate  descriptions  of  tbe  negro  world 
hehadnowpenetrated.rereistothe  Sierra  Leone  C'  SerraLyoa  "} 
Mountains,  sketches  the  course  of  this  range,  and  says  much  of 
Kukia  (in  tbe  upper  Niger  basin?),  the  centre  of  the  West  African 
gold  trade,  and  the  resort  of  merchants  and  caravans  from  Tunis, 
Per,  Cairo  and  "  all  the  land  of  the  Saracens."  Mahommedan- 
ism  was  already  dominant  at  the  Cambria  estuary,  but  Gomes 
leems  to  have  won  over  at  least  one  important  chief,  with  his 
court,  to  Cbrisiianity  and  Portuguese  allegiance.  Another 
African  voyage,  apparently  made  in  1461,  two  years  after  Henry 

*  A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT.  im  Liekte  iet  elteit  Orinls,  pp.  14s  f. 
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tbe  Navigator^death  (though  assigned  by  some  to  1 460) ,  resulted 
in  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  Cape  Verde  Idands,  already  found  by 
Cadamoeto  (f-e-].  To  the  island  of  Santiago  Cooiei,  like  his 
Venetian  forerunner,  claims  to  have  given  its  present  name. 
Hb  narrative  is  a  leading  authority  on  the  last  iUnos  ud  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  well  as  on  the  life,  achieveDMBts  and  pni^ 
poses  of  tbe  latter:  here  alone  is  recorded  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  the  navigator's  exploring  ventures,  that 
which  under  Jolo  de  Traslo  rcached-Crand  Ciinary  in  141$. 

Of  Comei'  chrookle  there  is  only  one  MS., via.  Cod.  Hisp-77,'m  the 
Hof-  und  Sta:its-Biblioihek,  Munich;  the  orieinal  Latin  text  wa» 
primed  by  Schmcller  "  Ubcr  Vatentim  Fernandci  Alcmla  "  in  the 
Abhayidlunttn  der  bkilosopk.-t^ilidoi  Kt.  der  baytriick.  Akademieder 
Wittenichafteu,  vol.  iv.,  part  iii.  (Munich, 1847) ;  tcealsaSophin  Ruee, 
"  I>ie  Eniaeckung  der  Asoren,'*  pp.  149-180  {eq>.  178-179)  in  the 
aTtb  JoMmberitlu  dts  Vmitu  fur  Erdimide  (Dreiiden.  1901):  Jules 
Meet.  HisUire  dt  ta  dicowierUdeiUei  Acoret,pp.44-4$.tls-tty{Ghcnl, 
tool);  R.  H.  Major,  Ltfe  of  Prtntt  Henry  the  Naettalor.  pp.  xviii.. 
NIX..  (4-65.  187-199,  303-303  (London,  1868);  C.  R.  Beailey,  Prime 
Henry  ih4  NantaUr.  Oii-tM,  304-3103  :aBd  Introduction  to  Aiurara's 
Ditcavery  and  CeMuesI  biuaM,  ti.,  iv~  idv.,  nv.-wndi..  acii.'Kcvi. 
(London.  1899).  (C.  R.  B.) 

OOMEZ  DB  AVELUHEDA.  OERTRDDIS  (1814-1873). 
Spanish  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Puerto  Principe 
(Cuba)  on  the  13rd  of  March  1814.  and  removed  to  Spain  in  1S36. 
Her  Poestas  lUitas  (1S41),  issued  with  a  laudatory  preface  by 
Gallcgo,  made  a  most  favourable  impression  and  were  rcpublish«l 
with  additional  poems  in  1850.  In  1846  she  married  a  diplo- 
matist named  Pedro  Sabatcr,  became  a  widow  within  a  year, 
and  in  1853  married  Colond  Domingo  Vcrdugo.  Meanwhile 
she  had  published  Sab  [1839),  CiuUiiiualn  (1846),  and  other 
novels  of  no  great  importance.  She  obtained,  however,  a  scries 
of  successes  on  the  stage  with  Alfonso  Uttnio  (1844),  a  tragedy 
in  the  new  romantic  manner;  with  Saiil  (i84g),  a  biblical  drama 
indirectly  suggested  by  Alficri;  and  with  Battasar  (1858),  a 
piece  which  bears  some  resemblance  lo  Byron's  Sardanapalus, 
Her  commerce  with  the  world  had  not  diinirushed  her  natural 
piety,  and,  on  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  she  found  so 
much  consolation  in  religion  that  she  had  thoughts  of  entering 
a  convent.  She  died  at  Madrid  on  the  ind  of  February  1873, 
full  of  mournful  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  her  adopted 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  with  Villemain  that  "  le 
ginxc  dc  don  Luis  dc  Uon  ct  dc  saintc  Th£r£sc  a  rcparu  sous  le 
voile  funcbrc  dc  Gomez  de  AvcUancda,"  for  she  has  neither  the 
monk's  mastery  of  poetic  form  not  the  nun's  suUime  simi^tcily  of 
soul.  She  has  a  grandiose  tragical  viuon  of  life,  a  vigorous 
eloquence  rooted  in  pietistic  pessimism,  a  dramatic  ^ft  eReclive 
in  isolated  ads  or  scenes;  but  she  is  deficient  in  constructive 
power  and  in  intellectual  force,  and  her  lyrics,  though  instinct 
with  melancholy  beauty,  or  the  tenderness  of  resigned  devotion, 
loo  often  lack  human  passion  and  sympathy.  The  edition  of  her 
Obrat  lileraritts  (5  vols.,  1869-1871),  stiU  incomplete,  shows  a 
scrupulous  care  for  minute  revision  uncommon  in  Spanish 
writers;  but  her  emendations  are  seldom  happy.  But  she  is 
interesting  as  a  link  between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of 
poetry,  and,  whatever  her  artistic  shortcomings,  she  has  no  rivals 
of  her  own  sex  in  Spain  during  the  iglh  ccntury- 

GOHH.  SIR  WILUAH  MAYNARD  (1784-1875),  British 
soldier,  was  gazetted  to  the  gib  Foot  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  his  father,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Gomm, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Guadaloupe  (1794).  He  joined 
his  regiment  as  a  lieutenant  in  1 791),  and  fought  in  Holland  under 
the  duke  of  York,  and  subsequently  was  with  Pultency's  Ferrd 
expedition.  In  iSoj  he  became  Captain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
qualified  as  a  staff  officer  at  the  High  Wycombe  military  college. 
On  the  general  staff  he  was  with  Cathcart  at  Copenhagen,  with 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  Moore's  staff  at  Corunna. 
He  was  also  on  Chatham's  staff  in  the  disastrous  Walchcrcn 
expedition  of  1809.  In  1810  he  rejoined  the  Peninsular  array  as 
Leith's  staff  ofiicer,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  iSio, 
1811  and  tSii,  winning  his  majority  after  Fuentcs  d'Onor  and 
his  lieutenant <olonctcy  at  Salamanca.  His  careful  reconnais- 
sances and  skilful  leading  were  invaluable  to  Wellington  in  the 
Vtttoria  campaign,  and  to  the  end  of  ihc  war  he  was  one  of  the 
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most  tnuted  men  of  fais  slxlT.  His  reward  wat  a  transfer  (« ttw 
Cotdstrcam  Guards  and  th«  K.C.B.  In  the  Walcrloo  campaign 
he  served  on  the  siaH  of  ihc  jth  Britbh  Division.  From  the 
peace  until  1839  he  was  employed  on  home  service,  becoming 
colonel  in  18^9  and  major-general  in  1837.  From  1839  to  1841 
he  commanded  the  troops  in  Jamaica.  He  faecune  lieutenant- 
general  in  1846,  and  was  sent  out  to  be  commandcr-in-chtcf  in 
India,  arriving  only  to  find  that  his  appointment  had  been 
cancelled  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whom,  however,  he 
evcntuaJIy  succeeded  (1850-1855).  In  1854  he  became  general 
and  in  1868  field  marshal.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  he  died  in  1875.  He  was  twice  married,  but 
bad  no  children.  His  LeiUrs  and  Journals  were  published  by 
F.  C.  Catr-Conun  in  1881.  Five  "  Field  Marahal  Gomm  " 
scholarships  were  afterwards  founded  in  his  memory  at  Keble 
College,  Oxford. 

OOMPERS.  SAMUEL  (1850-  ),  American  labour  leader, 
vas  bom  in  London  on  the  :7th  of  January  1850.  He  was 
put  to  work  in  a  shoe-factory  when  ten  years  old,  but  soon 
became  apprenticed  to  a  dgar-maker,  removed  to  New  York 
in  1863,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  International 
Cigar-makers'  Union,  was  its  delegate  ai  the  convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Organized  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United 
Stales  and  Canada,  later  known  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  of  which  be  became  first  president  in  18S1.  He  was 
successively  le-dectcd  up  lo  1895,  when  the  oiq»sttlon  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  then  attempting  to  incorporate  the 
Federation  into  itself,  secured  his  defeat;  be  was  re-elected 
in  the  following  year.  In  i  S94  he  became  editor  of  ibe  Federa- 
tion's organ.  The  American  Pedtrationisl. 

GOMPERZ.  TREODOR  (i8ji-  ),  German  philosopher  and 
classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Brbnn  on  the  igtb  of  March  iSji. 
He  studied  at  Brbnn  and  at  Vienna  under  Herman  Boniii. 
Graduating  at  Vienna  in  1867  he  became  PrivnUoienl,  and 
subsequently  professor  of  classical  philology  (1873).  In  1SS2 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris  causa  from 
the  univeruty  of  Kflnigsbcrg,  and  Doctor  of  Literature  from 
the  UDivertities  of  Dublin  and  Cambridge,  and  became  corre- 
^ndent  for  several  learned  societies.  His  principal  works  are: 
Dcmostkenndcr  Slaatsmaiin  {tB64),  FbUodtmide  ira  Hbcr  {iS6a), 
Traumdculuiig  und  Zauberti  (i366),  Herkuianisclic  SludUn 
(1865-1866),  BtitrSte  lur  Kritik  und  ErUdruHg  pUtk.  Schrijt- 
Stiller  (7  vols..  1875-1900),  Nem  Brucksliicke  Epikurt  (1876), 
Die  Bruckstkcke  der  grieck.  Tragiker  md  Ccbds  tuuetle  kriliscke 
XIanier  (1878),  Ifcrodoieiscke  Sludien  (1883),  Ein  bilker  unbe- 
ianiilti  glitch.  SchrifttysUm  (18S4),  Zu  Philodems  Buehcrn 
ton  dtr  Uuiik  (1885),  Obtr  den  AbscUuss  dts  htrojoleisclien 
C«cAfcMjKvriu(i886),iVa(0MucAei4u/tffae{3  Vols.,  188  7-1Q05}, 
Zu  HtraUits  Lrhre  und  den  Oberrestcn  seines  Werkes  (1887), 
Zu  Aristaletcs'  Poilib  (i  parts,  1888-1896),  Ober  die  CharckUre 
Tktophrasti  (1888),  Nacldese  lu  dtn  Bruchslkcien  der  gritch. 
Tragiker  (18S8),  Die  Afologie  der  Heilkunst  (1890),  PkUodem 
MHddieSilkctisckeHSckriJUnderkerctdaniscben  Bibliothek  (iSgt), 
DieSckrifii)omSlaalswesenderAtkentrliS9i),DiejiingSleHldeckteH 
Cberrette  einer  den  Plalonisektn  Phddon  eathaiunden  Papyrus- 
roUe  (1891),  Aus  der  Hetale  des  Kallimackos  (1893),  Essays 
und  Efinnerungen  (1905).  He  supervised  a  translation  of  J.  S< 
Mill's  complete  works  (ii*  vols.,  Leipzig,  1869-1880),  and 
wrote  a  life  (Vienna,  18S9)  of  Mill.  His  Griechisckt  Denker: 
CtickichU  der  ontiken  Philosephit  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Lclpdg,  1S93 
and  1901)  was  translated  into  English  by  L.  Magnus  (vol.  i.,  1901). 

OOMAGUAS  ("  borderers  "),  descendants  of  a  very  old  cross 
between  the  Hottcntotsand  the  Kaffirs,  on  the"  ethnical  divide  " 
between  the  two  races,  apparently  before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites  in  South  Africa.  They  have  been  always  a  despised  race 
and  regarded  as  outcasts  by  the  Bantu  peoples.  They  were 
threatened  with  extermination  during  the  Kaffir  wars,  but  were 
protected  by  the  British.  At  present  tbey  live  in  settled  com- 
munities under  civil  magistrates  without  any  tribal  organization, 
ud  in  some  districts  could  bescarcclydisti  nguished  fromtheother 
Bilives  but  for  their  broken  Hottentot'Dutch-Enflisb  speech. 


OOHCALVES  DIAS.  AmmO  (1813-1864),  BrazlliBii  lyifc 

poet,  w»s  bom  near  the  town  ol  Caxias,  in  MaranhSe.  Prom  Ihc 
university  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  he  returned  in  1841  to  hit 
native  province,  well-equipped  with  legal  Fare,  but  the  liteiaiy 
tendency  which  was  strong  wilhtn  kim  led  him  to  try  hitfortane 
as  an  author  at  Rio  do  Janeiro.  Here  he  wrote  for  the  newspaper 
press,  ventured  to  appear  as  a  dramatist,  and  In  1646  established 
his  reputation  by  a  volume  of  poems— PrineiVoi  Can/or— which 
appealed  lo  the  national  feelings  of  his  Brazilian  readers,  weit 
remarkable  for  their  autobiographic  impress,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  expression  and  rhythm  placed  their  author  at  the  bead  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  his  country.  In  1S48  he  followed  up  his  success  by 
Segundos  Cantos  e  sextilhas  de  Frei  Antio,  in  which,  as  the  title 
indicates,  he  puts  a  number  of  the  pieces  in  the  mouth  of  a  simple 
old  Dominican  friar;  and  in  the  following  year,  in  ful&lmcnt  of 
the  duties  of  his  new  post  as  professor  of  BraziU'an  bistory  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  Pedro  II.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Berredo's  Annaes  hisloricos  do  Uaranhilo  and  added  a 
sketch  of  the  migratlonsof  the  Indian  tribes.  A  third  volume  of 
poems,  which  appeared  with  the  title  of  Ullimos  Cantos  in  1851, 
was  practically  the  poet's  farewell  to  the  service  of  the  muse,  for 
hespent  the  next  eight  years  engaged  under  go  verameDt  patronage 
in  studying  the  stau  of  public  instruction  in  the  north  and  the 
educational  institutions  o(  Eur^.  On  his  return  to  Brazil  in 
i86e  he  wasappointed  a  member  of  an  expedition  for  the  ex[doia- 
lion  of  the  province  of  Ccari,  was  forced  in  i86z  by  the  stau  of 
his  health  to  try  the  effectsofanothet  visit  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
September  1864,  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  him  being  wrecked 
off  hu  native  shores.  While  In  Germany  be  published  at  Leipii| 
a  complete  coUcctioa  of  his  lyrical  poems,  winch  went  throu^ 
several  editions,  the  four  first  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  called  Of 
Tymbiras  (1857)  and  a  Dttcionario  da  lingua  Tupy  (1858). 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  al  Dias'has  made  il«  appearance 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Sec  Wolf.  Brtsii  litliraire  (Berlin,  1S63):  Intw- 
ccncio  de  Sitva,  Ducionarta  bibliogrophuo  potlugutt,  viii.  1^7; 
Sotcto  doc  Rcis,  Curso  dt  hlUratum  portugutsa  a  brtttUita, 
iv.  (Maranhao,  1668) ;  Jo*£  Vcrisslrao,  Eiludos  de  liUralurt 
brazileira,  legurida  stria  (Rio,  1901). 

CONCHAROV.  IVAN  AlBXAHDROVICH  {t8i>-i89i),  Rus- 
sian novdiit,  wa»  bora  6/iS  July  i8i>,  being  the  son  of  1  riih 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Simbirsk.   At  the  age  of  len  he  was 

placed  in  one  of  the  gymnasiums  at  Moscow,  from  which  he  passed, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty  on  account  of  his  ignorance 
of  Creek,  into  ibe  Moscow  University.  He  read  many  French 
«-orks  of  fiction,  and  published  a  tian^tion  of  one  of  (be  novdt 
of  Eugene  Sue.  During  his  university  career  be  devoted  himself 
to  study,  taking  no  interest  in  the  political  and  Socialistic  agiti  lion 
among  his  fcl low-students.  He  was  first  employed  as  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Simbirsk,  and  afterwards  in  the  mmistiy  of 
finance  at  St  Petersburg.  Being  absorbed  in  bureaucratic  work, 
GonchaioV  paid  no  attention  to  the  social  qoestions  then  ardently 
discussed  by  such  men  as  Hcrico,  Aksakov  and  Bielinski.  Ife 
began  his  litcrarycarecrby  publishing  translations  from  Schiller, 
Goclhe  and  English  novelists.  His  first  original  work  was 
Obuikiioxiiaayalslaria,"  A  Common  Stoty  "  (1847).  In  i8s6be 
sailed  to  Japan  as  secretary  to  Admiral  Putiatin  for  the  puipoicd 
negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  and  on  his  return  to  Rus^  be 
published  a  description  of  the  voyage  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Ftignlc  Paltada."  His  best  workisOM0MOT(i8j7),  whichexpMed 
the  laxiness  and  apathy  ol  the  smaller  landed  gentry  In  Ruaia 
anterior  to  the  reforms  of  Alexander  U.  Russian  critics  have 
pronounced  this  work  to  be  a  faithful  characterization  of  Russia 
and  the  Russians.  Dobrolubov  said  of  it,  "  Oblomofka  [the 
country-scat  of  the  Obloraovs)  is  our  fatherland:  something  of 
Oblomov  is  to  be  found  in  every  one  of  us."  Peesarev,  another 
celebrated  critic,  declared  that  "  Obloraovism,"  as  Concharov 
called  the  sum  total  of  qualities  with  which  he  invested  the  hero 
of  his  story, "  is  an  illness  fostered  by  the  nature  of  the  Slavonic 
character  and  the  life  of  Russian  society."  In  1858  Conchaie* 
was  appointed  a  censor,  and  in  1868  he  published  another  novel 
cidled  Obreet.  He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  and  during  ibe 
latter  part  of  his  life  produced  nothing  of  any  impottanocw  Hi* 
death  occurred  on  15/17  September  1891. 
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flOMODRT,  DB.  a  ause  famous  In  French  literary  bbtory. 
Edhoko  Louis  Antoine  Huot  de  Goncoukt  was  bom  at 
Muicyon  ihc  i6tliof  May  1831,  and  died  at  Champrosay  on  the 
16U1  of  July  1896.  Jules  Alfxed  Huot  de  Goncourt,  his 
bivther,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  1830,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  June  1870. 

Writing  always  in  collaboration,  until  the  death  of  the  younger, 
ft  vu  their  ambition  to  be  not  merely  novelists,  inventing  a  new 
kiad  of  novel,  but  historians;  not  merely  historians,  but  the 
historians  of  a  particular  century,  and  of  what  was  Intimate  and 
what  it  unknown  in  it ;  to  beabodiscrimlitating, indeed  innovating, 
critics  of  art,  but  of  a  certain  section  of  art,  the  iSth  century,  in 
France  and  Japan;  and  also  to  collect  pictures  and  bibekiis, 
always  of  the  French  and  Japanese  iSth  century.  Their  histories 
(Porlraits  intinus  du  X  VIII'  ji&/e{i8s7).  La  Pemmt  au  X  VI W 
sUclt  (1862),  La  du  Barry  (1878),  &c.)  are  made  entirely  out  of 
documents,  autograph  letters,  scraps  of  costume,  engravings, 
tonp,  the  unconscious  setf-revela lions  of  the  time;  their  three 
foIumesoni'-4r/rfwX*'//J'iiic/e  (1859-1875)  deal  with  Walteau 
and  his  followers  in  the  same  scmpulous,  minutely  enlightening 
way,  with  all  the  detail  of  unpublished  documents;  and  when 
th^  came  to  write  novels,  it  was  with  a  simitar  attempt  to  give 
theinner,undiseDvcred,  minute  truths  of  contemporary  existence, 
the  itudU  of  life.  The  same  morbidly  sensitive  noting  of  (he 
aridU,  of  whatever  came  to  Ihem  from  ibeir  own  sensations  of 
things  and  people  around  them,  gives  its  curious  quality  lo  the 
nine  volumes  of  the  Journal,  18S7-1896,  which  will  Tenwin, 
perhapii  (l><  truest  and  most  poignant  chapter  of  human  history 
that  they  have  written.  Their  novds,  S&ur  Pkihmhu  (i86t), 
Jttiife  Manptrin  (1864),  Ctrminie  ijaetrteux  (1865),  UanelU 
Solomon  (1865),  Uadamt  Gervaiiais  (1869),  and,  by  Edmotid 
tlooe,  la  Fille  Elisa  (1878),  Les  Prira  Ztmtcnno  (1879],  La 
Faatiin  (1881),  Ckirit  <i884),  are,  however,  the  worit  by  which 
ibcy  will  live  as  artists.  Learning  something  from  Flaubert,  and 
leaching  almost  everything  to  Zola,  they  invented  a  new  kind  of 
DQvcl,  and  Iheir  noveb  are  the  result  of  a  new  vision  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  very  element  of  sight  is  decomposed,  as  in  a  picture 
vt  Monet.  Seen  (hitHigh  the  nerves,  in  this  conscious  abandon- 
nent  to  the  tri^  of  the  eyesight,  the  world  becomes  a  thing  of 
broken  patterns  and  conflicting  colours,  and  uneasy  movement. 
A  novel  of  the  Goncourts  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
details,  set  side  by  side,  every  detail  equally  prominent.  White  a 
Bovel  of  Flaubert,  for  all  its  detail,  gives  above  all  things  an 
impmsioa  of  unity ,  a  novel  of  l  he  Goncourts  deli  berstely  d  ispenses 
irith  unity  in  order  to  give  the  sense  of  the  passing  of  lite,  the 
beat  and  form  of  its  moments  as  they  pass.  It  is  written  in  little 
chapters,  sometimes  no  longer  than  a  page,  and  each  chapter  is  a 
Kpitatenotationofsonncsignificani  event,  some  emotion  or  sensa- 
tion vhidb  seems  to  throw  sudden  light  on  the  picture  of  a  soul 
To  the  Goncourts  humanity  is  as  pictorial  a  thing  as  the  n-orld  it 
moves  in;  they  do  not  search  further  than  "  the  physical  basis 
of  life,"  and  they  6nd  everything  that  can  be  known  of  that 
unknown  force  written  visibly  upon  the  sudden  faces  of  little 
Incidents,  little  expressive  moments.  The  soul,  to  them,  »  a 
series  of  moods,  which  succeed  one  uiolher,  certainly  without 
any  of  the  too  arbitrary  logic  of  the  novelist  who  has  conceived  of 
character  as  a  s<did  or  consistent  thing.  Their  novels  arc  hardly 
itotics  at  all.  but  picture-galleries,  hung  with  pictures  of  the 
momeniaiy  aspects  of  the  world.  French  critics  have  complained 
thai  the  language  of  the  Goncourts  is  rKL longer  French,  no  longer 
the  French  of  the  past;  and  this  is  trae.  It  is  their  distinct  ion— 
the  fineH  of  their  inventions— that,  in  order  lo  render  new 
sensations,  a  new  vision  of  things,  they  invented  a  new 
bnguage.  (A.  Sv.) 

In  Ms  wai  Ednwnd  de  Goncourt  left  his  estate  for  the  endowment 
of  an  academy,  the  formatioii  of  which  was  entrusted  to  MXf. 
Alpttonsc  I>auaet  and  Lfofl  Hennique.  Thesociciy  was  to  constat  of 
ten  members,  each  of  nrhom  was  to  rcccivcaa  annuiiy  of  6000  Iranci. 
and  I  yearly  priic  of  5000  francs  was  lo  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
some  wurk  t>l  fiction.  Eight  of  the  membrrs  of  the  new  acadnny 
mm  nominated  in  the  will.  Tficy  were:  Alpfionic  Daudel.  J.  K. 
Huyimans.  ijon  Henniouc.  Ociava  Mirbcau,  ibe  two  brothers 
j.  H.  RoMiy.  Cusiavc  CcRroy  and  Raul  Marguerittc.  On  the  19th 
cfjamuuy  1903,  after  much  liiigalion,  (be  academy  wasconstituud. 


with  Ellfflir  Bourgn,  Lncien  Deicave*  and  Lion  Oaitdet  as  members 
in  addition  lo  those  mentioned  in  de  Goncourt's  will,  tfie  place  of 
Alphonte  Daudct  having  been  left  vacant  by  his  death  in  1897. 

On  the  brothers  de  Goncourt  see  the  Journal  dei  Gontourl  already 
cited ;  aho  M.  A.  Bclloc  feftermrds  Lowndes)  and  M.  L.  Shcdkrit, 
Edmund  aiid  Julu  dt  Gineaurt,  wilk  Leiltri  and  Lemti  from  tktit 
Journal!  (iSmI  ;  Alidor  Dcltant,  Lei  Contnrt  (18B9)  which  coigns 
a  valuable  bibliograiAy:  telirei  de  /uUt  dt  Gontoitrt  (1888),  .with 
preface  by  H.  Ciard;  K.  Doumic,  PoHtailt  d'Urivaiiil  (1893):  Paul 
nourget,  Nouvetiut  Eitais  di  piyclialogie  ctmlemporaine  (18S6); 
Emilc  ZtAa.  Let  Romanciert  naluratitUs  (1881),  &c. 

GONDA,  a  town  and  district  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  Fyzabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  b  18  m.  N.W.  of 
Fyzabad,  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Bengal  &  North- 
Wcstem  railway.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  a 
jungle,  in  the  ccntreof  which  wasacatllc-fold  (GoiUkaotGolkak), 
where  the  cattle  were  enclosed  at  night  as  a  protection  agunst 
wild  beasts,  and  from  this  the  town  derives  its  name.  Pop. 
(1901)  ij.Sir.  The  cantonments  were  abandoned  in  iS6j. 

The  district  of  Gonda  has  an  area  of  1813  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  vast  plain  with  very  slight  undulations,  studded  with  groyes 
of  mango  trees.  The  surface  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the 
larai  or  swampy  tract,  the  uparkar  or  uplands,  and  the  larkof 
or  wet  lowlands,  all  ihrce  being  marvellously  fertile.  Several 
rivers  flow  through  the  district,  but  only  two,  the  Gogra  and 
Ropti,  are  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  country  is  dotted  with  small  bkcs,  the  water  of  which  is 
largely  used  for  irrigation.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  is 
i8$7,  the  raja  of  Gonda,  after  honourably  escorting  the  govern- 
ment treasure  to  Fyzabad,  joined  (be  rcbcb.  His  estates,  along 
with  those  of  the  rani  of  Tulsipur,  were  confiscated,  and  conferred 
as  rewards  upon  the  maharajasof  Balrampur  and  Ajodhya,  who 
had  remained  loyal.  In  igoi  (he  population  was  1,403,195, 
showing  a  decrease  of  4°;  m  one  decade.  The  district  is  (raverscd 
by  the  main  line  and  three  branches  of  (he  Bengal  li  North- 
western railway. 

GONDAl,  a  native  stale  of  India,  in  the  Kathiawar  political 
agency  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  Us  area  is  10J4  sq.  m.;  pop.  (190O  162,859. 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  about  £100,000,  and  the  tribute 
£7000.  Grain  and  cotton  arc  the  chief  products.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  Thakur  Sahib,  b  a  Jadcja  Rajput,  of  (he  same  clan 
as  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  The  Thakur  Sahib,  Sir  Bhagvai  Sinhji 
(b.  1865),  was  educated  at  the  Rajkot  college,  and  afterwards 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  publisht^d  (in  English)  a  JounuJ  of  a  I'itit  lo  Enttand  and 
A  Skorl  History  0/  Aryan  iltdical  Science.  In  1891  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University.  He  was 
created  K.C.I. E.  in  1S87  and  G.Cl.E.  in  1897.  The  state  has 
long  been  conspicuous  for  its  progressive  administration.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  railway  connecting  it  with  Bhaunagar,  Rajkot 
and  the  sca-board.  The  town  of  Gondal  is  23  m.  by  raO  S.  of 
Rajkot;  pop.  (1901)  I9>S93. 

GOKDAR,  properly  Guesdar,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  formerly 
(he  capital  of  the  Amharic  kingdom,  situated  on  a  basaltic  ridge 
some  7500  ft.  above  the  sea,  about  11  m.  N-E.  of  Lake  Tsana, 
a  splendid  view  of  which,  b  obtained  from  the  castle.  Two 
streams,  the  Angrcb  on  the  cast  side  and  the  Coha  or  Kaha  on 
the  west,  flow  from  (he  ridge,  and  meeting  below  ,the  town,  pass 
onwards  to  the  lake.  In  (he  early  years  of  the  aolh  century  the 
town  was  much  decayed,  numerous  ruins  of  castles,  palaces 
and  churches  indicating  its  former  importance.  It  was  never  a 
compact  city,  being  divided  into  districts  separated  from  each 
other  by  open  spaces.  The  chief  quarters  were  those  of  the 
Abun-Bed  or  bishop,  the  Etchcgc-Bcd  or  chid  ol  the  monks, 
the  Dcbca  Bcrhan  or  Church  of  the  Light,  and  ihe  Gcmp  or 
castle.  There  was  alw  a  quarter  for  the  Mahommedans-  Gondar 
was  a  small  village  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6[h  century 
it  was  chosen  by  the  Negus  Syscnius  (Scged  I.)  as  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom.  His  son  Fasilidas,  or  A'lem-Scgcd  (1633-166^), 
was  the  builder  of  the  castle  which  bears  his  name.  Later 
emperors  built  other  castles  and  palaces,  the  blest  in  dale  being 
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that  ol  ihe  Negus  Yesu  II.  This  was  erected  about  17J6,  at 
which  lime  Gondar  appeals  to  have  be«n  at  the  height  of  its 
ptosperity.  Thereafter  il  suffered  greatly  from  the  civil  wars 
which  raged  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  more  than  once  sacked.  In 
t86S  il  was  much  injured  by  the  emperor  Theodore,  who  did 
not  spare  either  the  casilc  or  the  churches.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Abys^nians  at  Dcbra  Sin  in  August  1887  Condar  was 
looted  and  fired  by  the  dervishes  under  Abu  Anga.  Although 
they  held  the  town  but  a  short  time  they  infficted  very  great 
damage,  destroying  many  churches,  further  damaging  the  castles 
and  carrying  off  much  treasure.  The  p<^uIation,  estimated  by 
James  Bruce  in  1770  at  10,000  families,  had  dwindled  in  1905 
to  about  7000.  Since  (he  pacification  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
British  (iS86-i88q)  there  has  been  some  revival  of  trade  between 
Condar  and  the  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile.  ArnMg  the  inhabitants 
are  numbers  of  Mahommcdans,  and  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Falashas.  Cotton,  cloth,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  copper 
wares,  fancy  articles  in  bone  and  ivory,  excellent  saddles  and 
shoes  ate  among  the  products  of  the  local  industry. 

Uidike  any  other  buildings  in  Abyssinia,  the  castles  and 
palaces  of  Gondar  resemble,  with  some  modifications,  the 
medieval  fortresses  of  Europe,  the  style  of  architecture  being 
thercsult  of  the  presence  in  the  country  of  numbers  of  Portuguese. 
The  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  Fasilidas,  but  his  castle  was 
built,  by  Indian  workmen,  under  the  superintendence  of 
AbysMnians  who  had  learned  something  of  architecture  from  the 
Portuguese  adventurers,  helped  possibly  by  Portuguese  still  in 
the  country.  The  castle  has  two  storeys,  is  90  ft.  by  84  ft., 
has  a  square  lower  and  circular  domed  towers  at  the  corners. 
The  most  cxten^ve  ruins  are  a  group  of  royal  buildings  enclosed 
in  a  wall.  These  ruins  include  the  palace  of  Yesu  II.,  which  has 
several  fine  chambers.  Christian  Levantines  were  employed  in 
its  construction  and  it  -was  decorated  io  part  with  Venetian 
minors,  &C.  In  the  same  enclosure  u  a  small  castle  attributed 
to  Yesu  I.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  castles  and  palaces  named 
are  little  damaged  and  ^ve  to  Gondar  a  uidquc  character  among 
African  towns.  Of  the  fortyJour  churches,  alt  In  the  circular 
Abyssinian  style,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in 
Gondar  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Major  Powell-Cottoa 
found  only  one  intact  in  1900.  This  church  contained  some 
well-execulcd  native  paintings  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon, 
The  Last  Supper,  &c.  Among  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Christians  of  Gondar  Is  that  of  bathing  in  large  crowds  in  the 
Gaha  on  the  Feast  of  the  Baptist,  and  again,  though  in  more 
orderly  fashion,  on  Christmas  day. 

Sec  E.  RQppctI,  Reist  in  Abyisinim  (Frankforl-on-t he-Main.  iSj?- 
iSjo):  T.  von  Hcuslin,  Reis€  tuKh  Abrssinin  (Jrna,  ifi68);  G. 
Letcan,  Voyatt  tn  Abyiiinit  (Parii,  1873):  Achillc  KalTray,  Afrigug 
QittnUtlt;  AiysiinU  (Parii,  1876);  P.  H.  G.  Powitl-Cotton.  A 
Sperlint  Trip  Ikroutk  Abyiiinia,  chap*.  37-30  (London,  IQOl):  and 
Boll.  Soc.  Gtog.  Iialiana  for  1909.  Views  of  the  cattle  are  given  by 
Heuglio,  RaSray  and  Powcll'Cotton. 

QIMnMra)ROt  a  governmenl  station  and  trading-place  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  upper  Nile,  in  4*  54'  N.,  jt'  4j'  E.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Northern  Province  of  the  (British)  Uganda 
protectorate,  is  1070  m.  by  river  S.  of  Khartum  and  J50  m. 
N.N.W.  in  a  direct  line  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyanu.  The 
station,  which  is  very  unhealthy,  it  at  the  top  ol  a  cliff  as  ft. 
above  the  river-levcL  Besides  bouses  for  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  the  lines  for  the  troops,  there  are  a  few  huts 
inhabited  by  Ban,  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Nile.  The 
importance  of  Gondokoro  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  limit  of  navigability  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  up 
stream.  From  this  ptrint  the  journey  to  Uganda  is  continued 
overland. 

Gondokoro  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1841-1841, 
when  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mchemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  rapids  above  Gondokoro. 
It  soon  became  an  ivory  and  slave-trading  centre.  In  1851  an 
Austrian  Koman  Catholic  mission  was  established  here,  t>\il  it 
was  abandoned  in  1S59.  It  was  at  Gondokoro  that  J.  H.  Speke 
and  J.  A.  Grant,  descending  the  Nile  after  thrir  discovery  of  its 
source,  tad,  on  the  isth  of  February  1863,  Hi  (afterwards  Sir) 


Samuel  Baker  and  his  wife  who  were  joum^ng  up  the  river. 
In  1871  Baker,  then  gavemor-general  of  the  equatorial  proviaca 
of  E^pt,  established  a  military  post  at  Gondokoro  which  he 
named  Ismailia,  after  the  then  khedive.  Baker  made  thb  posL 
his  headquarters,  but  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  C.  G.  Gordoi, 
who  succeeded  him  in  18741  abandoned  the  station  on  accouK 
of  its  unhealthy  site,  removing  to  Lado.  Gondokoro,  however, 
remained  a  trading-station.  U  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hahdiiti 
in  1885.  After  the  destruction  <d  tbe  Hahdist  power  in  i8tl 
Gondokoro  was  occupied  by  British  troops  and  bu  since  fbmcd 
the  nortbemmost  post  on  the  Nile  of  the  Uganda  protectorate 
(see  Svoan;  Nile;  and  Ucanda). 

GONDOMAR,  DIEGO  SARMIENTO  DB  ACUflA,  Count  or 
(i567-i63fi).Spattish  diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  Garcia  Sat  roicnto 
de  Sotomayor,  corregidor  of  Granada,  and  governor  of  tbt 
Canary  Islands,  by  his  marriage  with  Juana  de  Acufia,  la 
heiress.  Diego  Saimieoto,  their  eldest  son,  was  bora  in  the 
parish  of  Gondomar.  in  the  bishopric  of  Tuy,  Galicia, 
on  the  ist  of  November  1567-  He  inherited  wide  ewatct  both 
in  Galicia  and  in  Old  CasUle.  In  ijSj  be  was  ^ipointcd  by 
Philip  11.  to  the  military  command  of  the  Portuguese  frontier 
and  sea  coast  of  Galicia.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  repulse  of  an  English  coast-raid  in  1585,  and  in  the 
defence  of  tbc  country  during  the  unsuccessful  English  aitiek 
on  Coruimain  1589.  In  ISQJ  be  was  named  ctnTcgidor  of  Tota 
In  160J  he  was  sent  from  court  to  Vi^  10  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  treasure  brought  from  America  by  two 
gallcoBs  which  were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Vigo,  and  on  bis 
return  was  named  a  member  of  the  board  of  finance.  In  i6ot 
he  was  again  employed  on  the  coast  of  Galicia,  this  time  to  rcpd 
a  naval  attack  made  by  the  Dutch.  Although  he  held  milataiy 
commands,  and  adminiUiative  posts,  his  habitual  midence  wis 
at  ValladoUd,  where  he  owned  tbe  Casa  del  Sol  and  waa  already 
collecting  his  fine  libtmiy.  He  was  known  aa  a  courtier,  and 
apparently  as  a  friend  of  tbc  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lcrmi. 
In  he  was  chosen  as  ambacsador  in  England,  but  did  dm 
leave  to  take  up  his  appointment  till  May  161  j. 

His  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  is  baaed  on  his  two  periods 
ol  service  in  England  from  1613  to  1618  and  from  1619  to  i6it. 
The  excellence  of  his  lalinity  pleased  the  literary  tastes  <^  Janet 
1„  whose  character  he  judged  with  tcnarkable  insight.  He 
flattered  the  king's  love  of  bodu  and  of  peace,  and  he  nidi 
skilful  use  of  his  desire  for  *  mattunonial  alliance  berween  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  a  Spanish  infanUL  Tbe  ambassador'* 
task  was  to  keep  James  from  aiding  the  Protesunt  itilci 
against  Spain  and  the  bouse  of  Austria,  and  to  nveit  Englisb 
attacks  on  punish  possessioiu  in  America.  His  success  made 
him  odious  to  the  anti-^tanish  and  puritan  parties.'  Tbe  active 
part  he  took  in  promoting  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
acpuscd  particular  animosity.  He  was  attacked  in  pamphlets, 
and  the  dramatist  Thomas  Middtetoo  made  him  a  prindpil 
person  in  the  strange  poUlical  play  A  Came  of  Okim,  which  wu 
suppressed  by  order  of  tbe  coundl.  In  1617  Sarmiento  wu 
created  count  of  Gondomar.  In  1618  he  obtained  leave  to  cone 
homefor  his  health,  but  was  ordered  to  return  by  way  of  Ftaaden 
and  France  with  a  diptomatic  misaoa.  In  1619  he  letumed  to 
Ijondon,  and  remained  till  1633,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire. 
On  his  iclum  he  was  named  »  member  of  the  nyal  council  and 
governor  of  one  of  the  king's  palaces,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
complimentary  mission  to  Vienna.  Gorfdomar  was  in  Madrid 
when  the  prince  of  Wales— afterwards  Charles  I.— made  bii 
journey  there  in  search  of  a  wife.  Ho  died  at  the  house  of  the 
consuble  of  Castile,  neai  Han  In  the  Riiqa,  on  the  »d  of 
October  1616. 

Gondomar  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  niece  Beatrix 
Sarmiento,  by  whom  be  bad  no  children,  and  then  to  his  cousia 
Constanza  de  Aculta,  tqr  whMB  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  h^red  he  aroused  in  England,  which  wu 
shown  by  constant  jeers  at  tbe  intestinal  complaint  from  which 
he  suffered  for  years,  was  the  best  tribute  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  served  his  own  master.  Gondomar  oMIecied,  both  befoic  be 
came  to  London  and  during  his  residence  there,  a  veiy  fiat 
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Ebmy  of  printed  bookt  and  mtnuscripu.  Ordna  for  the 
amngement,  binding  and  storing  of  his  books  in  his  house  at 
Valladolid  take  a  promineat  place  in  hb  voluminous  correspond- 
(KC  Is  178s  the  library  was  ceded  by  his  dcscciidant  and 
icprocnUtive  the  marquis  of  Mtlpka  to  King  Charles  IIL, 
anl  it  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid.  A  portrait  of 
Gondomar,  attributed  to  Valaiquez,  was  fameriy  at  Stowe. 
It  was  meuotinted  by  Robert  Cooper. 

AoTHOUTiBS. — Condomar's  toiisuoni  to  Enzlaod  are  larsely  dealt 
■iih  io  S,  R.  Cardiner't  Hitbtry  0}  En^nd  (London,  188J-18S4). 
Id  ^aoiih,  Don  Poscnal  de  Cayaneoa  wrote  a  uteful  biographkal 
intniauctiaa  to  a  puUication  o(  a  few  of  bis  letters — Cinco  CvUt 
tcblu^JiUrariat  it  Don  Diero  Sarmienlo  tU  AcuSe,  Conde  it 
CWsMr,  iMued  at  Madrid  lateby  tbeSmcdod^AiVi^Uof  of  the 
SpaoMh  Academy:  «nd  tbeie  fa  a  life  in  EocHsh  hy  F.  H.  Lyon 
(1910).  (D.  H.) 

QOWDOPHARBS,  or  Gondopkeknes,  an  Indo-Parthian  king 
who  ruled  over  the  Kabul  valley  and  the  Punjab.  By  means 
of  his  coins  his  accession  may  be  dated  with  practical  certainty 
at  A.D.  II,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  some  thirty  years.  He  is 
MUble  for  his  association  with  St  Thomas  in  tarly  Christian 
tndition.  The  legend  b  that  India  fell  to  St  Thomas,  who 
fhowed  unwtUingness  to  start  until  Chrbt  appeared  in  a  vision 
tod  ordered  him  to  serve  King  Gondophares  and  build  him  a 
palace.  St  Thomas  accordingly  went  to  India  and  ■uffeicd 
martyrdom  there.  This  legend  is  not  incompatible  with  what 
ii  known  of  the  chronology  of  Goodophaies'  reign. 

GONDWANA.  the  historical  name  for  a  Ur^e  tract  of  hilly 
country  in  India  which  roughly  corresponds  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Central  Provinces.  It  is  derived  from  the 
aboiipnal  tribe  of  Goods,  who  stOl  form  the  largest  element 
m  the  population  and  who  were  at  one  time  the  ruling  power. 
Fiwn  the  iitb  to  as  late  as  the  i8th  centuiy  three  or  four  Gond 
dynasties  reigned  over  this  region  with  a  degree  of  dvilizatton 
thrt  Menu  surprising  when  compared  with  the  existing  condition 
ef  the  people.  They  built  large  walled  cities,  and  accumulated 
imBense  treasures  of  gold  and  ulver  and  jewels.  On  the  whole, 
they  iwi'ntained  their  independence  fairly  wdl  against  the 
Usbommedans,  being  subject  only  to  a  nondnal  subniiasioii  and 
occasional  payment  of  tribute.  But  when  the  MahratU  invaders 
■nieared,  aooD  after  the  beginning  of  the  ifilh  oentuiy,  the  Gond 
Ungdoms  offered  but  a  feeble  tcsistaace  and  the  abori^nal 
popolation  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills.  Gondwana  was  thus 
iadnded  in  the  dominions  of  the  Bbonsla  raja  of  Nagpur,  from 
whom  it  finally  passed  to  the  British  in  1853. 

The  Gonds,  who  call  themselves  Koitur  or  "  highlandets," 
art  the  most  nomenras  tribe  of  Dmvidian  race  In  India.  Their 
total  Biunber  in  1901  was  1,3^,913,  of  whom  nearly  two  millions 
werCenumented  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  they  form  10% 
of  the  peculation.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  with 
many  directs,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  two  great 
Dravidian  languages,  Tamil  and  Teiugu.  It  b  unwritten  and 
has  no  litenituie»  exoqtt  a  little  provided  by  the  missionariei. 
U«e  than  half  Uie  Gmub  fai  the  Central  ^ovinces  have  now 
abandoned  their  own  dialects,  and  have  adopted  Aryan  forms 
of  q>eech.  Thb  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  have  become 
Hinduised.  The  higher  class  among  them,  called  Raj  Gonds, 
have  been  definitely  admkted  into  Hinduism  as  a  pure  cultivating 
caste;  but  the  great  majority  still  retain  the  aninibtic  beliefs, 
ceremonial  observances  and  impure  customs  of  food  which  are 
oommon  to  moat  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India. 

OONPZXOH  (the  late  French  and  Italian  form,  abo  found  in 
other  Romanic  languages,  of  lomfamM,  which  b  derived  froa 
theO.H.  Ger.  pm4faiu,  gimd,  war,  and  fano.  Sag,  cf.  Mod.  Ger. 
Faine,  and  English  "  vane  "),  a  banner  or  standard  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  took  the  form  of  a  small  pennon  attached  below 
the  head  of  a  knit's  lance,  or  when  used  in  idigious  pncessioiis 
and  Eanmoides,  or  u  the  banner  of  a  city  or  sute  or  militaiy 
onler.  It  became  a  maoy-Micamered  rectangular  en^gn,  fre- 
qucntiy  awinging  fnnn  a  cross-bar  attached  to  a  pole.  Thb  a 
Ihe  most  frequent  use  of  the  word.  The  title  of  "  gonfalonier," 
the  bearer  of  the  gtnfaloB,  was  in  the  middle  ages  both  military 
■adthrO.  ItwaabonwtortbecotiBtsirfVeiin,uleadenof tlw 


men  of  Saint  Denis,  and  when  the  Vexin  was  Incorporated  in  the 
kingdom  o(  France  the  title  of  Gonfaloiiur  de  Smt  Denis  passed 
to  the  kings  of  Fisnce,  who  thus  became  the  bearers  of  the 
**  oriflamme,"  as  the  banner  of  St  Denis  was  called.  "  Gon- 
Uonier  "  was  the  title  of  dvic  magbtrates  of  various  degrees 
of  authority  in  msAy  of  the  diy  republics  of  Italy,  notably  of 
Florence,  Sienna  and  Lucca.  At  Ftorence  the  functions  of  the 
office  varied.  At  first  the  gonfaloniers  were  the  leaders  of  the 
various  military  divisions  of  the  inbaMUBIs.  In  1193  was 
created  the  oAice  trf  gonfalonier  of  justice,  who  carried  out  the 
orders  of  the  signiory.  By  tbe  end  of  the  i4lh  century  (he 
gonfalonier  was  the  chief  of  the  signiory.  At  Lucca  he  was  the 
chief  magbtrnte  of  the  republic.  At  Rome  (wo  gonfaloniers 
roust  be  dialinguishcd,  that  ot  the  church  and  that  of  the 
Roman  people;  both  offices  were  conferred  by  tbe  pope.  The 
first  was  usually  granted  to  sovereigns,  who  were  bound  to 
defend  tbe  church  and  lead  her  armies.  The  second  bore  a 
standard  with  the  kllers  S.P.Q.R.  on  any  enterprise  undcrt^en 
in  (he  name  of  the  churdi  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and  alio  at 
cerenHMies,  pfocearions,  tic  Thm  was  graated  by  the  pofte  to 
dblinguished  familiea.  Thus  the  Ccsarini  beU  the  office  till 
the  end  of  (he  ifth  century.  The  Famidiill  held  It  tnm  i6>6 
tiU  tf^A- 

OCUIQ  (Chinese,  |Mif-gMf  or  Ism-fow),  a  snnraus  or  musical 
instrument  of  Chinese  origin  and  maoufiictnve,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  broad  thin  di^  with  a  deep  rim.  Gonp  vary  in  diameter 
from  about  so  to  40  in.,  and  they  are  made  of  bronze  containlns 
a  maximum  of  ti  parts  of  tin  to  78  ot  copper;  but  in  many  cases 
tbe  prc^ortion  of  tin  b  considerably  leas.  Such  an  alloy,  when 
cast  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  b  excessively  brhtle,  but  It  can  be 
tempered  and  annealed  in  a  pecttUar  manner.  If  suddenly  cooled 
from  a  cherry>red  heat,  the  alby  becomes  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
hammered  and  worked  on  the  lathe,  and  afterwards  It  may  be 
hardened  by  re-heating  and  cooling  it  slowly.  In  these  pnq>ertles 
it  will  be  observed,  the  alloy  behaves  in  a  manner  exacUy  opposite 
to  steel,  and  the  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  the  known  peculUri> 
tiesforpreparingthethinaheetsofwhichgoiigsaremade.  They 
coed  their  castings  of  bronze  in  water,  and  after  hammering  out 
the  alloy  In  the  soft  state,  harden  the  finished  gongs  by  heating 
thera  to  a  cherry-red  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly.  These 
properties  of  the  alloy  long  remained  a  secret^td  to  have  been 
first  discovered  In  Europe  by  Jean  Pierre  Joseph  d'Arcet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Riche  and  Champion  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  producing  tam-tams  having  all  the  qualities 
and  timbre  of  the  Chinese  instruments.  The  composition  of  the 
alloy  of  bronse  used  for  making  googs  b  sUted  to  be  as  foUows:* 
Copper,  76-51;  Tin,  a2-4$;  Lead,  o-fta;  Zinc,  0'33;  Iron,  o-iS. 
The  gong  b  beaten  with  a  round,  hard,  leather-covered  pad, 
fitted  on  a  short  stick  or  handle.  It  emits  a  peculiariy  sonorous 
sound,  iu  complex  vibrations  bursting  into  a  wave-like  succes^on 
ot  tones,  fometimes  shrill,  sometimes  deep.  In  China  and  Japan 
it  is  deed  in  religious  ceremonies,  state  ptocesdons,  marriages 
and  other  festlvab;  and  It  Is  said  that  the  Chinese  can  nwdify 
its  tone  various^  by  particular  wa^  of  striking  the  dbk. 

The  ^ong  hM  been  ellcctively  used  in  (he  Ofchcstra  to  iniennfy  the 
impreation  of  fear  and  horror  in  mdodiamatic  iceDes.  The  tam-tam 
was  first  introduced  into  a  western  orcheatta  by  Franoob  Joseph 
GoMec  in  the  funeral  march  compoaed  at  the  death  of  Minbtau  in 
■  791.  Gaipard  Spontini  uted  it  in  £«  ValaU  (iSoTl.in  the  finale  of 
act  II.,  an  impressive  Kcne  in  lAicfa  the  high  pootiiEl  pronouncei  the 
anathema  on  the  faithlesi  vestal.  It  was  also  used  in  the  funeral 
music  played  when  the  lemaini  of  Napoleon  the  Great  were  brought 
back  to  France  In  1B40.  Meyerbeer  made  u>e  of  tbe  instrument  in  Ihe 
scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  three  nun*  in  Sobtrt  U  dioNe.  Four 
tam-tams  aie  now  used  at  Bayreuth  in  Partifal  to  reinfoite  the  bell 
tnstrnniFnti,  although  there  U  00  indication  given  in  the  sA>re  (see 
Parsifal),  The  tam-tam  has  been  treated  ^om  its  ethnocraphlral 
dde  by  Franz  Heger.*  (K-  S.) 

06HGORA  T  AROOTB,  UnS  DB  (1561-1637),  Spanish  lyric 
poet,  was  bom  at  Cordova  on  the  nth  of  July  1561.  Hb  father, 
Francisco  de  Argote,  was  corregidor  of  that  city;  the  poet  eariy 
adopted  the  surname  of  his  mother,  Leonora  de  Gfingora,  who 

'  See  La pa*de  EneytUpUit,  vol.  viil  (Paris),  "  Bnonze."  p.  146a. 

*Aat  MelaUtnmmim  4M  £iidM^ttM  (Lcipdg,  lyes),  Bd.  i.. 
Text!  Bd.  iL,Tafehk 
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was  descended  Irotn  an  ancient  lamily.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
cnleicd  as  a  student  of  civil  and  canon  hw  at  the  univeraity  of 
Salamanca,  but  he  obtained  no  academic  distinctions  and  was 
conient  with  an  ordinary  paas  degree.  He  was  already  known 
ai  a  poet  in  1585  when  Cervantes  praised  him  ia  the  GalaUa\  in 
this  ume  year  be  took  minor  orders.  aiHl  shortly  afterwards 
was  nominated  to  a  canonry  at  Cordova.  About  1605-1606 
be  was  ordained  priest,  and  Iheoccforth  resided  principally  at 
VoUadolid  and  Madrid,  where,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,  he 
"  noted  and  slabbed  at  everything  with  his  satirical  pen."  His 
circle  of  admirers  was  now  greatly  enlargedi  but  the  ackitowledg- 
■nent  accorded  to  his  singular  genius  was  both  slight  and  tardy 
Ultimately  indeed,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Sandoval, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  as  honorary  chaplain  to  Philip  lU., 
but  even  thii  slight  honour  be  was  not  permitted  long  to  oijoy. 
In  1616  a  Kvete  iUncss,  which  seriously  impaired  his  memory, 
OHnpellcd  bis  retirement  to  Cordova,  where  be  died  on  the  34tb 
of  May  1617.  An  edition  of  his  poetm  was  published  almost 
immediately  alter  his  death  by  Juan  Lopec  dc  Vicufta;  the 
frequently  reprinted  edition  by  Hoies  did  not  Kpftax  till  1653. 
The  oollKtion  consists  of  numerous  sonnets,  odes,  ballads,  songs 
for  the  gtu*ur,  and  of  certain  larger  poems,  such  as  the  StMadet 
and  the  PMfeme,  Too  many  of  them  exhibit  tbattottoous 
elab^tion  of  style  (ei/ib  ckOo)  with  which  the  name  of  Gtegora 
is  inseparably  associated;  but  though  G6ngoTa  baa  been  justly 
censured  for  affected  Latinisms,  umuttural  transpositions,  strained 
metqihofs  ud  fre<|uent  obscurity,  it  must  b«  admitted  that  he 
was  k  man  of  twe  genius,— -a  fact  cordially  acknowledged  by 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  most  capable  of  jixlging. 
It  was  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  imitated  Gfogora's  style 
without  inheriting  hit  gntius  that  adta-amtmo  became  absurd. 
Besides  hit  lyricni  poems  GtegotB  b  tbe  author  of  a  pUy  entitled 
Las  Pirmatt  it  ItaM  nnd  o(  two  incomplete  dramas,  the 
Comeiia  tenaloria  and  El  Doctor  Cartbu.  The  only  sstMactory 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  hy  R.  Foidchfr-Dclboae  in 
the  BMMuca  UUpaniea. 

See  Edwaid  Churton,  Ginipn  (London,  iS6>,  3  vob.);  M. 
Goni&lei  y  Franc^  CAifora  taeimttn  (C6rdaba,  1895);  M.  GotitUiet 
y  Frandia,  Dmt  Lids  dt  CSniara  vimditanJo  su  fam»  anU  d  propio 
Msfe  (Ctaloba,  1699])*'  Vingt-Hx  Lettrcsde  Cmvom  "  in  the  Jtme 
UtpamtiKt,  vd.  z.  pp.  184-935  (Paris,  1903). 

GOMIOHffTER  (from  Gr.  ywtia,  angle,  and  ithpon,  measure), 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystab;  there  are  two 
kinds— the  contact  goniometer  and  the  rejecting  goniometer. 
Nicolaus  Stena  in  1669  determined  the  interfadal  angles  of 
quarta  crystals  by  cutting  sections  perpendicular  to  the  edges, 
the  plane  angles  of  the  sections  being  then  the  angles  between  the 
faces  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  sections.  The  earLe&t  instru- 
ment was  the  contact  goaiometcr  devised  by  Carangeot  in  17SJ. 

The  CoHlaet  Goniometer  (or  Hatid^oitionuter).— This  consiita  of 
two  metal  rulesjnvoted  together  at  the  centre  of  a  graduated  semi- 
circle (lig.  I ).  Tne  instrument  is  pbccd  with  its  plane  perpendicular 

to  an  edge  between 
two  lace*  of  the 
cry«al  to  be  mcat- 
itrfd,  and  the  rules 
an  brought  inio 
contact  with  the 
faces;  this  is  best 
done  by  holding  the 
crystal  up  against 
the  light  mih  the 
edge  at  the  line  of 
tignt.  The  angle 
between  the  rules, 
as  read  on  the 
graduated  semi- 
circle, then  gives 
the  angle  between 
the  two  faces.  The 
fUlMare  slotted,  10  that  they  may  be  shortened  and  their  ttps  applied 
to  a  crystal  partly  embedded  in  its  matrix.  The  inttraraent  repre- 
sented in  fig.  I  is  pnctically  the  same  in  all  iu  details  as  that  made 
tor  Carangeot,  and  it  is  cmptoyed  at  the  present  day  for  the  approxi- 
mate measurement  of  large  crystals  with  dull  and  rough  faces. 
S.  L.  I^nlielil  (1900)  has  deviMd  some  cheap  and  simple  forms  of 
contact  pMioroetcr,  eensistiag  of  jointed  anna  and  ptotracbira  made 
of  cardboard  or  celluloid. 


Fig.  I.— CoaUct  Goniometer. 


Tht  K^tMf  Cemwmdtr.—Thm  Is  an  fnstromeot  of  far  mOn 

precision,  and  a  always  used  for  the  accurate  ncssumnent  of  tkc 
angles  when  snuU  crystals  with  bright  [aoea  are  available.  Aiarult 
the  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  even  are  its  tacn,  and  when  that  an 
smooth  and  bn|;hi  they  reflect  A»niy  defined  images  of  a  brwb 
object.  By  turning  the  crystal 
about  an  axis  parallel  10  the 
edge  between  two  faces,  the 
image  reltected  from  a  second 
face  may  be  brought  into  the 
same  position  as  that  formerly 
occupied  by  the  image  reflected 
from  the  first  face,  the  angle 
through  which  the  crystal  has 
been  rotated,  as  determined  by 
a  graduated  circle  to  which  the 
crystal  is  fixed,  is  the  angle 
bMwcen  the  normals  to  the 
two  (aces. 

Several  formiof  instramenta 
depending  on  this  principle 
have  been  devised,  the  carliesi 
beinc  tlic  vcrtical-circtc  gonio- 
mi:.r  r)(  W.  H.  Wolbston, 
miiili'  ii  iSoo,  This  consbts 
of  .1  i^irJcsi  (tig'  3)>  graduated 
to  (Ir-^rcn  of  ate  and  reading 
wiih  ilic  vernier  k  to  tninutcs, 
which  LUmt  with  the  milled 
he  id   (  about  a  horiumtal 

axis,    llie  crystal  i*  attached  _  >,    ■  1       f  ^  ■ 

wiih  »jx  (a  mUture  of  bees-  F>o-  a.— Vertical-Orde  Goniometer, 
wax  and  pitch)  to  the  holder 

q,  and  bv  means  of  the  pivoted  area  it  may  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  ed«e  between  two  faces  (a  sone-axis)  b  pnraUd  to,  and  coincident 
with.tlteaxisof theinstrument.  Theciysial-boldcrandad)«itmMt- 
arcs,  toectber  with  the  milled  head  (.  are  carried  oe  snaais  which 

esses  through  the  hollow  axis  of  the  graduated  circte,  and  may  thin 
rotated  independently  of  the  cirdc.  In  use,  the  goniometer  is 
placed  directly  oppo^tc  to  a  window,  with  its  a:ds  paralld  to  the 
borisontal  window-tiars.  and  as  far  distant  as  pos^Me.  The  ert  m 
placed  Quite  dose  to  the  crystal,  and  the  image  of  an  upper  winao«P> 
bar  (or  better  still  a  slit  in  a  dark  screen)  as  seen  in  the  cryttal-faot 
is  nude  to  coincide  with  a  lower  wtndow-bar  (or  chalk  mark  00  the 
floor)  at  seen  directly:  this  ts  done  bv  turning  the  milled  head  i. 
the  reading  of  the  graduated  drde  having  pteviously  been  obserrel. 
Without  moving  the  eye,  the  milled  head  t,  together  with  the  crystal, 
is  then  rotated  until  the  image  from  «  secoad  (see  is  bfought  into  the 
same  position;  the  difference  between  the  fint  and  second  readiap 
of  the  graduated  drde  will  then  pve  the  angle  between  the  notmus 
of  the  two  faces. 

Sevcnl  improvements  have  been  made  on  Wollastoa's  nai> 
meter.  The  adjustment-arcs  have  been  modified;  a  mirror  of  Diack 
glass  fixed  to  the  stand  beneath  the  crystal  gives  a  reflected  image  of 
the  s^ital,  with 
which  the  rcflco 
tion  from  the 
crystal  can  be 
more  convcni* 
ently  made  to  co- 
incide: a  tdtscope 
provided  with 
cross- wires  gives 
greater  prcnsion 
to  the  direction 
of  the  reflected 
rays  of  light;  and 
with  the  telttcope 
a  collimator  lus 
sometimes  been 
used. 

A  still  greater 
improvement  was 
effected  by  plac- 
ing the  graduated 
circle  in  a  hori* 
sootal  position, 
as  in  the  instru- 
ments of  E.  L. 
Malus  {1810),  F. 
C.  von  Rtesa  {r8a9>  and  J.  BaUnet  (1139).  Msmr  lams  ef 
the  korisonial-ard*  genuaKter  have  been  csnstrectea;  tbqr  an 
provided  with  a  telescope  and  collimator,  and  la  ooostrection  an 
cssentlafiy  the  same  as  a  specirometer,  with  the  addition  of  arrange- 
ments for  adjusting  and  cencring  the  crystal.  The  itwtmment  showa 
in  fig.  3  is  made  by  R.  Fuess  of  Berlin.  It  has  four  concentric  axes, 
which  enable  the  crysUl-holder  A.  together  with  the  adjusImM* 
arcs  B  and  centring-slides  D,  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  to  be  ntattd 
independently  of  the  circle  H;  further,  either  the  crystsl-lwlifar  or 
the  triescopo  T  may  be  rotated  with  the  drde.  while  the  other 


Fm.  3.— Horitontsl-Cbde  GookmeMr. 
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timtni  find.  Tbe  ciyaUl  b  placed  oa  tte  hoUer  aai  adjuated 
■>  that  the  edEC  (xonc-axis)  betwnn  two  faces  ii  coincident  with  the 
■idt  of  tbe  iiutrument.  Light  from  an  incanileKent  gss-borner 
run  thfoufh  the  dit  of  the  coUimator  C,  and  the  image  of  the  alit 
M|iMl>  rawcted  fnm  the  cryml  faca  b  viewed  in  tke  teknopc. 
The  danp  •  and  ilow-motion  acrew  F  enable  the  image  to  be 
brought  exacil)|  on  the  cross-wirei  of  the  telescope,  and  tbe  poMtion 
of  ib«  circle  witb  reapect  to  tbe  vernier  b  icad  throUKh  tlie  Icru. 
The  cryrtal  aad  tbe  aide  an  then  rotated  together  untfl  tbe  image 
frama  lecond  face  b  brought  on  the  croai  wirea  of  the  tetaacope,  and 
ibe  angle  through  which  they  have  becD  loroed  b  the  aagle  between 
tbe  normal!  to  the  two  faces.  While  mcaiuring  the  aaeles  between 
the  Faces  of  crystab  the  telcKope  remains  fixed  ov  the  damp  ff,  but 
when  thb  b  released  tbe  iiMniment  may  be  used  a*  a  apectromcter 
or  nfiactometer  for  determining,  by  the  method  of  minimum 
dtviation,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  an  artificially  cut  prism  or  of  a 
mnsparent  crystal  when  the  faces  are  suitably  incUoed  to  one 
ami  her. 

With  a  one-circle  gonbmetcr,  loch  u  b  described  above,  it  b 
■lossairy  to  ommim  and  re-adjust  the  ciyual  afresh  for  the  mcasure- 
ukW  of  each  aope  of  facta  (f^Mch  act  of  facca  intersecting  ini^rallel 
edges};  with  very  imall  crystal*  thb  operation  takes  a  considerable 
tiBe.  ud  the  min ate  face* are  not  readily  identified  anin.  Further, 
fa  certain  CMea.  kianot  poasHite  toneuwa  tbeaiwiM  Dctawen  lones, 
■wtndttcinfaa  tbepMitlonof  amalllace*  whicfidoiiat  Ke  in  pro- 
auoentaonea  on  the  crystal.  These  dilRculties  have  been  overcome 
br  the  use  of  a  two<irde  goniometer  or  theodolite-goniometer, 
micfa  as  a  comtMnation  of  a  vertical-cirde  goniometer  and  one  with  a 
berirancal-cbde  was  first  employed  by  W.  R.  Miller  in  1874.  Specbl 
fcnaa  have  batn  dcajsoed  by  E.  S  Fedorov  (1S09).  V.  CoMsdimidt 
(ito3}>  S.  Cxapaid  (tfosl  and  F.  Stoeber  {ia»S),  which  differ  mainly 
la  the  arrangement  of  tlte  optical  parts.  In  tnese  instruments  tbe 
oyttal  baet  up  and  adjusted  once  for  all,  with  the  axis  of  a  prominent 
aooc  parallel  to  the  axis  of  either  the  horixontal  or  the  vertical 
circle.  Aa  a  rule^  only  in  this  xone  can  the  angle*  between  the  face*  be 
neasuted  directly;  the  position*  of  alt  the  other  faces,  which  need 
be  observed  only  once,  are  fixed  by  the  simultaneous  reading*  of  the 
tmdrdea.  These  readings,  corresponding  to  the  polardistance  and 
admulh.  or  latitude  and  longitude  readings  of  astronomical  tde* 
KOpea.  must  be  plotted  on  a  pR^cction  before  tbe  symmetry  of  tbe 
crystal  b  apparent;  and  labcnoua  cakulatioaa  are  nemMry  in 
arder  to  determine  the  indices  of  the  facca  and  the  angle*  between 
them,  and  the  other  constant*  of  tbe  crystal,  or  to  test  whether  any 
three  facea  are  accnratety  in  a  cone. 

These  disadvantagea  are  overcome  by  addbig  still  another  giadv- 
Ued  drde  to  tbe  instrutncnt,  with  its  axb  [>erpendit:ular  to  the  axl* 
ft  the  vertical  circle,  thus  forming  a  thrce-drele  goniometer.  With 
Hch  aa  instrument  measurement*  may  be  made  in  any  lone  or 
betiKea  any  two  faces  without  n^«^iUnag  the  ctystal;  lurtber  Ibe 
iWUhlMomc  calculations  are  avoHM,  antT  indeed,  the  iastnimcnt 
aaj  be  used  for  solving  spbeilcsl  triangles.  DiRcrent  form',  ol 
An»drclc  goiuometer*  nave  been  designed  by  G.  F.  11.  Si^utb 
(iSM  and  1904}.  £.  S.  Fedorov  (1900)  and  J.  F.  C.  Klein  (i-joo). 
MMoea  beinc  uaed  as  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-circle  goniomcti-r  for 
fle  meaaurenieat  of  tbe  interfacial  angle*  of  crystab,  and  as  a  n- 
fiactometcr  for  determining  refractive  indices  by  the  prismatic 
loethod  or  by  total  reflection,  Kldn's  instrument,  which  b  called  a 
polymcter.  is  fitted  with  acceaaory  optical  apparatus  whicb  enable* 
It  to  be  used  for  examining  a  crystal  in  parallel  or  convetgent  pob^ 
im)  light  and  for  measuring  the  optic  axial  anfile. 

GooioractCTs  of  spcci.il  ronstruruon  h.ivc  lic  n  devised  for  rcrtain 
putposw:  for  instance,  the  invtrlcd  litpriinni.il-circlc  Roniomcn-r  of 
H.  K.  Micrs  (1903)  (or  mo.isiiring  tr>slals  during  Ihcir  growlh  in  ihe 
moihcr-iiiiiiiil.  A,  t.  Til  Hon  ( 1 894)  lias  combincdagoniomclcr  w  ith 
tapiilaiica  appliances  fnr  cutting  sect  ion- plates  and  prisms  fi<>ro 
cryMalj  accurately  in  any  desired  direction.  The  instruinint 
rommonly  employed  for  miasuring  the  optic  a\iat  .m^ic  ul  lii.itial 
crystals  is  rcafty  a  conibmjtion  of  a  goniomcti^r  wiili  a  p'jljri.^ope. 
For  ihc  ofiticil  invc^(i;;atiori  of  minute  crj'stals  under  llic  microscope, 
various  luriiif-  nf  staj;p-R(.iiiLimtter  with  one,  two  or  three  Rraduatea 
citcLi  h.jvt  li'fn  ron--(fuiltd.  An  ordinary  microscope  fitted  with 
cnxs-wires  and  a  routing  graduated  stage  len'es  the  purpose  ol  a 
■aniometer  f or  measuring  tbe  plane  angle*  of  a  crystal  face  or  section, 
Wag  tbe  same  ia  principle  a*  the  contact  nmiometer. 

Par  fuller  docnptlona  of  gonlometeis  iwtence  may  be  made  to 
Ae  teat-book*  of  Crystalloenphy  and  Hinetaksy,  eapeciallv  to 
KH-Gnnh.  Phyiihafixhi  KrjhaaoinpkU(^tdl.ta^  i  'i"5)- 
ScealsoC.  Lei«s,  Die  optischtn  InstrummU  &t  Krma  R.  Fprsf.  't* 
flccWifrnng,  yujfjffHnf  urirf^nitfKiifij  (Leipzig,  1^99).  (L,  J  h) 

GOKTADT,  MARIS  JOSfiPHDIB  UIUIS&  Duchesse  dk 
(1773-1SS7),  was  bora  to  Paris  on  tb«  3id  of  Ausust  1773, 
dii^^ter  of  Auguttin  Francois,  corotc  de  MoDUut-Navtilies, 
«ho  had  been  govenwi  of  Louis  XVI.  and  bis  two  brotbers  when 
diidKa.  The  count  of  ProveDoe  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.) 
sad  lits  wile  stood  sponsors  to  Josephine  de  Mootaut,  and  she 
Amd  tbe  laaooa  given  by  Hadaiae  de  Genlis  10  the  Orleans 
iu^,  1^  whom  ha  motber  bnke  off  rriatiooi  after  the  out- 


break  of  tic  RevolutloD.  Uotber  and  daughter  emigrated  to 
Cobtens  io  1793;  thence  they  went  to  RoUerdam,  and  finally 
to  England,  where  JoafipUoe  married  tbe  marquis  Chaite 
Uicbd  de  GoDtaut-Saint-Blacard.  They  tetumed  to  Frame 
at  the  Rcstoiaiioii,  and  rentmed  thdr  [riace  at-owrt.  M«'httf 
de  Gontaut  became  lady^a-wailiiig  to  Caroline,  duchess  <rf 
Beny,  and,  on  the  birth  of  the  princcu  Louise  (Hlle  d'Aitob, 
afterwards  ducbeM  of  Famw),  sweincsa  to  the  cfaihbai  af 
France;  NeA  year  the  Urth  of  Hcnty,  duhis  of  BoideauK 
(afterwards  known  as  tbo  oomte  de  Cbambonl),  added  to  her 
charge  tbe  heir  of  the  Bourbona.  She  lemained  faithful  to  his 
cause  all  Iter  life.  Her  husband  iJjed  in  iSta,  and  in  1837  she 
wascreatcddudteasedeCootaut.  She  followed  tbe  nikd  rcqnl 
famUy  in  1830  to  Botytood  Paboe^  and  then  to  Pngne,  but  in 
1834,  owing  to  differences  with  Plen*  Louis,  due  de  Blatas,  wlio 
thought  her  comparatively  liberal  views  dangerous  for  the 
prince  and  ptincess,  she  received  a  brusque  congf  from  Charles  X. 
Her  twin  daughters,  Joaipliioe  (1796-1844)  and  Charlotte  (1706- 
1818),  matricd  rcapeetivdy  Ferdinand  de  Chabot,  prince  de  Uan 
and  afterwards  due  de  RtAan,  and  Francois,  oointede  Btwrbon- 
Busset.  She  herself  wrote  in  her  old  age  some  naive  ■Mm(rfr% 
whicb  throw  an  odd  )ight  on  the  pretensions  of  the  "  fovcniesa 
of  the  childien  of  France,"   She  died  in  Paris  in  1857. 

See  her  Jfa«Mrj(Eng.ed.,  *  vols,.  i8M),aad£««lMaMMar(i89d. 

OOrnniA  EDirailD  (d.  1351),  founder  of  GonvUle  HaU, 
now  GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  at  Cambridge,  England,  is 
thought  to  have  been  Ihe  son  of  William  de  Gonvite,  and  tbe 
brother  of  Sir  Nidiolaa  Gonvile.  In  ijto  be  was  rector  of 
Thelnelham,  Suffolk,  and  atoward  there  for  William,  e^ri  Warren 
and  tlko  eail  of  Lancaster.  Sii  years  later  be  was  icctw  lA 
Rushworth,  and  in  1349  rector  of  Tcrrington  St  l<AtB  and  com^ 
missioBcr  for  the  manhlanda  of  Norfolk.  In  tUs  year  he 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  at  Rnsfawortb,  sup- 
pressed in  1541.  The  foundati<«  of  Gonville  Hall  at  Cambridge 
was  efiected  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  IIL  in  1348. 
It  was  called,  officially,  .the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  of  tlM 
Blessed  Virgin,  Init  was  usually  Itoown  as  Gunnell  or  Gonville 
Hall.  lu  original  site  was  fn  Free-school  Lane,  where  Corpus 
Chriiti  College  now  siaada.  Gonvile  apparently  wished  It  t» 
be  devoted  to  training  for  tbctrfoi^cal  atndy,  bat  aftw  his  deUb 
tbe  fouiulation  was  completed  by  William  Bateman,  bitht^  <ii 
Norwich  and  fouixler  of  Trinity  HaU,  on  a  diflerent  site  and  with' 
conuderably  altered  sUtutcs.   (See  also  Caros,  J(«M.) 

GWZAQA,  an  Italian  princdy  family  named  after  the  town 
where  it  probably  had  iu  migia.  Its  known  history  be^ns  with; 
the  13th  century,  when  Luigi  I.  (1167-1360),  tlivt  fierce  struggiea 
supplanted  his  brotber-in-law  Rinaldo  (nicknamed  Passetino), 
Bonacolsi  as  lord  of  Mantua  in  August  1318,  wilh  the  title  <rf 
captain -general,  and  afterwards  of  vicar-gen^al  of  the  cmpir^ 
adding  the  de^gnalion  of  count  of  Bdirandola  and  Concordia,' 
which  fief  the  Gonaagas  bdd  from  131S  to  1354.  In  July  133s 
hb  son  Guldo,  with  the  bdp  of  flUpinno  and  Feltrino  Gonsaga,' 
wrested  Reg^o  from  the  ScaUgcri  and  held  It  until  1371.  Lulgl 
was  succeeded  by  Cuido  (d.  1369};  the  latter'a  son  Luigl  IL. 
came  nest  in  succession  (d.  1381),  and  then  Giovan  Francesco  I. 
(d.  1407),  who,  although  at  one  time  allied  with  the  tieachenma 
Cian  GaleazBo  Viscont!,  incurred  the  tatter's  enmity  and  all  but 
lost  his  estates  and  tus  life  in  consequence;  eventually  he  joined 
the  FlotcDtines  and  Bolognese,  enemies  of  Visconti.  He  pn^ 
moted  oommerce  and  wisdy  developed  the  prosperity  of  his 
dominions.  His  son  Giovan  Francesco  II.  (d.  1444)  succeeded  Um 
under  the  regency  of  his  unde  Carlo  Malatcsta  ud  the  protection 
of  the  Venetians.  He  became  a  famous  general,  and  was  rewarded 
tor  his  services  to  the  emperor  Sigismund  with  the  title  of 
marqueiM  of  Mantua  for  himself  and  his  dcKendants  (t43>),  an 
inveathuTe  whicb  Icgitimatiied  the  usurpations  of  the  bouse  of 
Gonaaga.  His  son  Luigi  111.  "  il  Turco  "  (d.  1478)  Ukewiw 
became  a  cdcbiated  soldier,  and  was  also  a  learned  ud  liberal 
prince,  a  patron  of  literature  and  tbe  arta.  His  son  Federigo  I. 
(d.  1484)  fdk>wcd  in  his  tathcr's  loouteps,  and  served  under 
various  foreign  sovereigns,  including  Bona  of  Savoy  and  Lorenao 
de*  Medici;  aafaaevieatly  ht  nphdd  Ike  agfau  U  th«  Imaa  ol 
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Eite  against  Pop«  Sixtu*  I V.  and  the  Venetiau,  whoae  ambition* 
daimi  were  a  menace  to  hia  own  dominiou  at  Femra  and 
Mantova.  HisionGiovanFVaDceKoIII.(d.tst9)contlBiMdthc 
military  tnditioDS  of  the  family,  and  commanded  the  allied 
Italian  forcei  against  Chaiies  VIII.  at  the  battle  of  Fomovo; 
be  afterwards  fought  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  T^iscany, 
until  captured  by  the  Venetiaaa  in  1509.  On  his  liberation  be 
adopted  a  more  peaceful  and  conciliatory  pt^cy,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  wife,  the  famous  Isabella  d'Este,  he  promoted  the 
fioe  arts  and  letters,  collecting  pictures,  statues  and  other  woAs 
of  art  with  intelligent  discrimination.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
■on  Feiferigo  n.  (d.  1540).  captain-general  of  the  papal  forces. 
After  the  peace  of  Cambrai  (1539)  hia  ally  and  protector,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  raised  his  title  to  that  of  duke  of  Mantua  in 
15.10;  in  1536  the  emperor  decided  the  controversy  for  the 
successi<H]  of  Monferrato  between  Federigo  and  the  house  of 
Savoy  in  favour  of  the  former.  His  son  Francesco  I.  succeeded 
him,  and,  being  a  minor,  was  placed  under  Ifie  regency  of  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Ercole;  he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  1550, 
leaving  his  possessions  to  his  brother  Guglielmo.  The  latter 
was  an  eitravagant  qwndthrift,  but  having  subdued  a  revolt 
in  Monfnrato  was  presented  with  that  territory  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  At  his  death  in  15S7  be  was  succeeded  by  hb 
son  Vinrenzo  I.  (d.  161 1),  who  was  more  addicted  toamuscments 
than  to  warfare.  Then  followed  in  succession  his  sons  Fcancesco 
II.  (d.  1611),  Fcrdlnando  (d.  1626),  and  VincenaoU.  (d.  1637),  aU 
threeincapaUe and disadute princes.  Tbelastnaraedappointed 
as  his  successor  Charics,  the  ton  of  ftenrlette,  the  beims  of  the 
French  family  of  Nevers-Rethet,  wbo  was  only  aUe  to  lake 
possession  of  the  ducal  throne  after  a  bloody  struggle;  his 
dominions  were  laid  waste  by  focetgn  invasions  and  be  himself 
was  rednccd  to  the  sorart  straits.  He  died  In  t6j7,  leaving  hb 
possessions  to  his  grandson  Charles  <Cario)  n.  under  the  regency 
of  the  latter**  mother  Maria  Gonxaga,  which  lasted  until  1647. 
Charles  died  in  consequence  of  his  own  profligacy  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  Charles  (Ferdinando  Carlo), 
who  was  likewise  for  some  yean  onder  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Isabella  of  Austria.  Ferdinand  Chartcs.  another  extravagant 
and  dissolute  prince,  acquired  the  county  of  Guastalla  by 
marriage  in  1678,  but  lost  it  soon  aftcrwatds;  he  invtdved  fats 
country  in  usdess  warfare,  with  tbe  result  that  in  1708  Austria 
annexed  the  duchy.  On  the  5th  of  July  of  the  same  year  he 
died  in  Venice,  and  with  him  the  Gonn^  of  Mantna  came  to  an 
end. 

Of  the  cadet  brandies  of  tbe  house  one  received  the  lordship 
of  Botzolo,  another  the  counties  of  Novella ra  and  Bagm^,  a 
third,  of  wbfcb  tbe  founder  was  Fcmnte  I.  (d.  I557)t  retained 
the  coonty  of  Guastalla,  raised  to  a  duchy  in  i6ai,  and  came  to 
an  end  with  tbe  death  of  Giuseppe  Hajia  on  the  i6th  of  August 

'^ImUOCBAPHV. — S.  MafFei,  Annali  di  Manlota  (Tortona,  1675); 
Q^hrmt»,QKadn^Urito^^i^inmd^lc  (Modena.  ia47):  T.  AS6, 
Awfa  a  OuMalla  (Guastalla,  1875,  4  volt.};  Alcaundro  Luxiot 
/  Pneattari  i^ltaUOa  tExU  (Ancoaa,  1887)  i  A.  Luzto  and  R.  Rcnier, 
"  Francesco  Gomaga  atta  bsttaflia  di  roraovo  (i49S)>  accondo  i 
(locumenti  Mantovani  "  (in  XreMw  ttoriof  AaJtaao.  ter.  v.  voL  vl., 
30S-346) :  kL,  JfMtoM  a  Vrbma,  ItabUla  d'E*le  «  Elisabeih  Ctnuofa 
MfStt  rsMstem/aaHcMarj  c  MfifMWKfffo/i/MA*  (Turin,  1&93);  L.G., 
milder,  *"  Lea  Relations  de  Fianoms  dc  Gonza^ir,  marquis  de 
MantDiK,  avec  Ludovico  Sfona  ct  Louis  XII  "  (in  Annales  dr  la 
faltitt^LlllmdtBt^dtanx.  1893);  Antonino  Bertoloiti,  "  Lciinv 
Jil  ilaia  iKHaiiiJs  ruimli  Filtbertoa  GugUelmu  GonuR^i,  iJica  di 

1904)- 

emOAOA.  THOMAZ  AJnomO  (r744-i8o9),  Portuguese 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Oporto  and  the  son  of  a  Brazilian-bom 
judge.  He  spent  a  part  of  hb  boyhood  at  Bahla,  where  lib 
father  was  dlsn^argador  of  the  appeal  court,  and  returning  to 
Portugal  he  went  to  tbe  university  of  Colmbra  and  took  hb  law 
degree  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-four.  He  remained  on  there  for  some 
years  and  compiled  a  treatise  of  natural  law  on  regalist  lines, 
dedicating  it  to  Po^Ml,  but  the  fall  4^  the  marquis  led  Um  to 


leave  Cdmbra  and  become  a  candidate  for  a  ma^stracy,  and  b 
1 783  he  obtained  tlie  posts  of  «imdar  and  ^med«r  of  tbe  goods  of 
deceased  and  absent  penonsat  Villa  Rica  in  tbe provinceot  Miau 
Gmes  In  Braail.  In  r7S6  be  was  named  dinrnbartador  of  the 
appeal  court  at  Bahia,  and  three  years  later,  as  he  was  about  lo 
marry  a  young  lady  of  position,  D.  Maria  de  Seixos  Braudlo,  the 
Marilia  of  hb  verses,  be  suddenly  found  himadf  anceted  on  the 
charge  of  being  the  principal  author  of  a  Republican  conspiracy  a 
Minas.  Conducted  to  Rio,  he  was  Imprisoned  in  a  fortress  and 
interrogated,  but  constantly  asserted  hb  innocence.  However, 
hb  f  ri^dship  with  the  OMispiratora  comproniised  bim  in  the  ejm 
of  bb  absolutist  Judges,  wbo,  00  the  pmuid  that  be  had  known  of 
the  plot  and  not  denounced  it,  sentenced  bim  in  April  1791  to 
perpetual  ezUc  in  Angola,  with  the  confiscation  of  hb  property. 
Later,  thb  penalty  was  commuted  into  one  of  ten  years  of  exile  to 
MoEa|nbique,witb  adealhsoitcnceif  heshouIdretunitoAnwficB, 
After  having  spent  three  years  In  prison,  Gonxaga  sailed  in  Uiy 
r  791  for  Mozambique  and  shortly  after  hb  arrival  a  violent  lever 
almost  ended  hblifc.  A  wealthy  Portuguese  gentleman^  manned 
to  a  lady  of  colour,  charitably  received  him  into  fab  houM,  and 
when  the  poet  recovered,  he  married  their  young  daughter  iriw 
had  nursed  him  through  the  attack.  He  lived  in  exile  until  hii 
death,  practising  advocacy  at  intervals,  but  hb  last  yews  wen 
embittered  by  fits  of  melancholia,  deepening  into  madness,  wUd 
were  brought  on  by  the  remembrance  of  his  misfortunes.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  a  little  volume  of  bucolics  entitled 
Marilia,  which  includes  all  hb  published  verses  and  isdhnded  into 
two  parts,  correspCMiding  with  tfaoseofUslife^  Tbe  first  extends 
to  his  imprisonment  and  breathes  only  love  and  pleasure,  while 
tbe  main  theme  of  the  second  part,  written  in  prison,  b  bit 
taudade  for  Uariiia  and  past  happiness.  Gonzaga  borrowed  hb 
fotms  from  the  best  models,  AnKieoa  and  llicocticns,  bit  tbe 
matter,  except  for  an  occasional  imitatloii  of  Petruch,  tbe 
natural,  elegant  Style  and  the  harmonious  mclrification,  are  lO 
his  own.  The  booklet  comprises  the  most  celebrated  collection  of 
erotic  poetry  dedicated  to  a  single  person  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue;  indeed  its  popttlnfty  it  so  great  as  to  tsxcd  its  intriotic 
merit, 

T«onIy-nine  editions  had  appeared  up  to  1854,  but  the  FVn 
edi'i  of  1S61  in  a  vols,  in  pVL'ry  way  the  tieit,  altfaoueh  the 
aurh>'nticily  of  the  vc-rscs  in  its  Jrii  [larl,  which  do  not  ivnte  ta 
J/..ri7jii,  is  doulitfiil,  A  popular  cilitiori  of  the  tnt  two  parts  *is 
poljliiihi-d  ill  (Lisbon,  Corazzi).  A  French  version  of  Sfarilia  by 
MiinnUye  am!  Ch.tiss  appeared  in  Paris  in  1825,  an  Italian  by 
Vi^i-zii  Kiw.ill.i  M  Turin  in  184J,  a  Latin  by  Dr  Castro  Lopeiat 
Rio  ill  lW>fl.  ,iri.l  ihi  rr-  Is  ,1  S[i.in^li  fine  hy  Vcdb. 

See  IninjCL'iitio  ri.i  Silv;i,  iJiuiontirio  bihiiographico 
vol.  vii.  p.  3TO,  also  Dr  T.  Bnga,  Filiate  Etytio  4  « . 
il>Hriib  fOpottow  tgulk  ^.j 

OOMZiLKZ-CARVAJAL.  TOHAS  JOS*  (1753-1834).  Spanfab 
poet  andstatesman,waa  bora  at  Seville  in  1753.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Seville,  and  toOk  the  degree  of  IX.D.  at  Madrid. 
He  obtained  an  office  in  the  financial  d^rtment  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  1 795  was  made  Intendaat  of  tbe  coloniei  which  hid 
Jnst  been  founded  In  Sierra  Moimn  and  Andabnin.  During 
r809-i8ir  be  held  an  intendancy  in  the  patriot  army.  He 
became,  in  181 3,  director  of  the  university  of  San  Isidro ;  but 
having  offended  the  government  by  csubUsfaing  a  chair  of  inter- 
natbMiallaw,hewaairapriaDnedfwfiveyeafs(tSi5-iS9o).  Ite 
revolution  of  1810  rehutated  him,  but  tbe  connter-revolntkm  df 
three  years  later  forced  Itim  idto  exile.  After  four  years  be  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  be  died,  in  1834,  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  war.  Gonctio-Carvajal  enjoyed  Eun^enn  fame  as 
author  of  metrical  translations  itf  the  poetlkal  books  of  tlie  Bible. 
To  fit  himself  for  this  work  he  commenced  tbe  study  ol  Hebrew  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  also  wrote  other  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  avowedly  taking  Luis  de  Leon  as  his  model. 

See  biognphical  notice  in  BOHoleta  dt  Rtradeiuyra,  voL  Ixvfi., 
PetUa  dd  s^/»  it. 

OOHZALO  DE  IBRCBO  (c  ii8o-«.  r346),  tbe  earh'cst  CastiliaB 
poet  whose  name  »  known  to  as,  was  bom  at  Berceo,  a  village  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calahorra  in  the  province  of  Logroflo.  In 
laat  be  became  a  deacon  and  was  attached,  as  a  secular  pHcst, 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  MiUan  de  la  Ovdh,  in  the 
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ijiocoeof  Cttabom.  Hisiumeia  tobemet  wKhftianiirabuof 
documents  between  theycftn  iijjand  1146.  He  wrote  upirarcb 
ot  lifioo  vanes,  all  ott  devotioDil  subjects.  Hn  best  work  is  « 
atot  St  Oris;  olhm  tmtof  theUfe  of  St  Millaa,a(  St  Domfaiic 
e(Shis,«f  the  Sacrifice  o(  the  Mass,  the  HvtynJomol  St  LuRBce, 
the  visible  signs  preceding  the  I^t  Judgiaenl,  the  Pmises  of 
Our  Lady,  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Lamentations  of  the 
Vngia  on  the  Passion  of  ber  Son.  He  writes  in  the  coBmon 
IMgue,  the  roman  patadino,  and  his  claim  to  the  name  of  poet 
ittis  on  his  use  of  the  outitrM  lia  (single-rhymed  quatrains, 
cich  verse  being  of  fourteen  syllables).  Sometimes,  however,  he 
likes  the  more  modest  title  of  7iic<<ir  (jm^tur),  when  claiming 
psyment  Im  his  poems.  His  literary  attainments  are  not  great, 
and  be  lacks  imagination  and  animation  of  style,  but  he  baa  a 
MTt^n  eloquence,  and  in  speaking  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sainU  a 
certain  charm,  while  his  verse  bears  at  times  the  imprint  of  a 
pasHonate  devotion,  recalling  the  lyrical  style  of  the  great 
Spanish  mystics.  There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  popular  element 
in  bis  writings,  which  explains  bis  long  vogue.  The  great 
majority  of  liia  legends  of  the  Virgin  are  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  collection  of  a  FFencbman,  Cautier  de  Coioci;  but  he 
hts  succeeded  in  making  this  material  entirely  his  own  by  reaaon 
d  a  certain  conciseness  and  a  realism  in  detail  iriiich  make  his 
work  far  superior  to  the  tediotu  and  colouriea  narrative  of  his 
nodcL 

Hi*  PMtiat  are  in  the  BibliMca  d»  multrti  ttpoMalu  of  Rlva- 
ckntyra,  voL  Ivii.  (tS^) ;  La  Vida  dt  San  Dcminta  dt  SiUi  has  been 
tdiifd  bv  J.  D.  Fitzpprald  (Paris,  1904;  cce  the  BiUtcikiqut  d* 
r&elc  «J  Hautti  Etudes,  part  149):  lee  alio  F.  Fcrnandci  y 
Cooalei  In  the  Rtadti  {vrA.  i..  Madrid,  1860) ;  N.  Hei^ucta,  "  Docu. 
iMBloa  refcrcntet  a  Coiuaio  de  Bercco."  in  the  RtMtta  dt  arckitos, 
(jrd  aeries,  Fcb.-Man:h,  1904.  pp.  178-179).  (P.  A.) 

GOOCa.  Sm  DUIIBL,  B«n.  (1S16-18S9).  medunieat 
cagiiiecr,  was  bnn  at  Bedlington,  in  Northumberland,  on  the 
i6th  of  August  1816.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  shown  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  be  was  put  to  WOfk  at  tbe  Tredegar  Inmworks, 
Uoomoutbsbire.  In  1834  be  went  to  Warrington,  where,  at  the 
Vukan  foundry,  under  Robert  Stephenson,  he  acquired  the 
principles  of  locomotive  desiign.  Subsequently,  after  passing  a 
jesr  at  Dundee,  he  was  en^iged  by  the  Stef^icasons  at  their 
Gateshead  works,  where  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  predilec- 
tion for  tbe  broad  gauge  for  which  be  was  afterwards  distii^dxd, 
through  havfaig  to  design  Hnw  caginea  tot  n  6-foot  gauge  in 
Rassia  and  noticing  the  advantqes  it  offered  in  altttwing  greater 
^uce  for  tbe  machinery,  ftc.,  as  compared  with  the  standard 
gauge  favoured  by  Stephenson.  In  1837,  on  I.  K.  Brunei's 
Hcommcndation,  he  was  appointed  locomotive  superintendent  to 
the  GttH  Western  railway  at  a  time  triwn  the  engines  possessed 
\tf  the  railw^  were  very  poor  and  ineflkient.  He  soon  improved 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  gradually  provided  his  employers  with 
lucamotives  which  were  unsurpassed  for  general  eacellence  and 
etonomy  of  wtwkmg.  One  of  tlw  most  famous,  the  "  Lord  of  the 
bits,"  WIS  awarded  a  gold  tatAxX  at  tlK  Great  Ezhibitkm  o(  1851, 
sod  tibea,  thirty  yean  afterwards,  it  was  withdrawn  from  active 
service  it  had  run  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  miles,  all 
with  its  original  boiler.  In  1864  be  left  tbe  Great  Western  and 
intcretted  himself  in  the  |»oblem  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
■CTDH  the  Atlantic;  At  this  time  tbe  "  Great  Eastern  "  was  in 
the  hands  of  tbe  bondholders,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  advan- 
tageously be  utilized  in  tbe  enterprise.  Accordingly,  at  his 
instance  she  wa»  chartered  by  the  Tdegraph  Construction 
Company,  of  which  also  bo  was  a  diKCtor,  and  in  1865  was 
employed  hi  the  attempt  to  lay  a  caUe,  Gooch  himself  super- 
inlcading  operations.  The  cable,  however,  broke  in  mid-ocean, 
and  tbe  attempt  was  a  failure.  Next  year  it  was  renewed  with 
more  success,  for  not  only  was  a  new  cable  safety  put  in  place,  but 
the  older  one  was  (ncked  up  and  spliced,  bo  that  there  were  two 
complete  lines  between  Enf^and  and  America.  For  thb  achieve- 
ment Goocb  was  created  a  baronet.  Meanwhile  the  Great 
Western  railway  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  being  indeed  on  the 
verge  oi  bankrupUy,  when  in  1866  the  directors  appealed  to  him 
to  am^  tbe  chairmanship  of  the  board  and  undertake  the 


rehabilitation  of  tbe  company.  He  agreed  to  the  propoaal,  and 
was  so  successful  in  nestoring  its  prosperity  that  in  18S9,  at  the 
last  meeting  over  which  hepresided,adividendwasdcdaicd at  the 
nt«of7l%-  Under  hbadninlstmUon  the  system  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  cooaolidatied  hr  the  ^Morpttee  of -vatirai  smaBcr 
lines,  such  as  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  and  tbe  Cornwall  railways; 
and  bia  appreciation  of  ita  atntegic  value  caused  him  to  be  a 
strmuous  supporter  of  tbe  constmction  of  tbe  Sevtni  Tumid. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  15th  of  October  1889  at  his  icAience, 
Clewer  Faik,  near  Wfaidsor. 

GOOD,  JOHN  MASOK  (i  764-1897),  English  miter  on  medical, 
religionB  and  riaerical  sobjeilts,  was  bom  on  the  sjth  of  May 
1764  at  ^ipfaig,  Ecsex.  After  attending  a  adioal  at  Romsey 
kept  by  his  father,  tbe  Rev.  PMcr  Good,irtwwasaNonoonfomiiit 
minister,  be  was,  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  appicntioad  to  a 
aurgeon-i^thecary  at  Goeport.  In  1 783  be  went  to  London  to 
prosecute  bis  mccUcal  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  17S4  be 
began  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  at  Su<U>ury  in  Suffdk.  In  1793 
he  ivmovtd  to  London,  where  he  entered  into  partnendiip  iritk 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  But  tbe  partnership  was  soon 
dissolved,  and  to  Increase  bb  income  he  began  to  devote  attentitm 
to  Uteraiy  pursuits.  Besides  contributing  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  Aiulylkat  and  Critical  Raiaos  and  the  BrUiik 
and  MfHiUy  Mataintt,  and  other  periodicals,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  worits  relating  chiefiy  to  medicaland  rdlgunis  subjects. 
In  1794  he  became  a  member  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  in  that  omnexion,  andcq>ecially  by  the  publication 
of  his  worii,  A  Hisitvj  of  Medicine  (1795),  he  did  much  to  effect 
a  greatly  needed  reform  In  tbe  profession  of  the  apothecary. 
In  iS>o>he  took  the  diploma  of  M.D.  at  Marischal  Ccdiege, 
Aberdeen.  He  died  at  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  on  tbe  and  of 
January  1837.  Good  was  not  only  well  vened  in  daaical 
Utentun,  but  was  acquainted  with  tbe  principal  Eun^an 
languages,  and  also  with  Persian.  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Hia 
prose  works  di^lay  wide  erudition;  but  their  style  u  dull  and 
udious.  Ifis  poetry  never  ifaeaabove  pleasant  and  welt-versified 
commonplace.  His  translation  of  Lucretius,  The  Natmre  aj 
Tktmft  (1805-1807),  contains  elaborate  phikdogtcal  and  ei- 
plfl£at(»y  notes,  together  with  parallel  passages  and  quotations 
£rom  European  and  Asiatic  nuthon. 

600D  FRIDAY  (pnAably  "God's  Friday"),  tbe  English 
name  for  the  Friday  befbm  Easter,  kept  as  the  annivafsaiy  of 
tbe  Crudfialon.  In  tbe  Creek  Chtmh  k  has  been  or  h  known 
as  vA^a  IffrovpMrtfw*],  npmrfar^,  wapacm/H  /uyiXif  or  d7(a, 
atiirnpla  or  r&  tfwr^pio,  4fifpa  toS  oroupm,  while  among  tbe 
Latins  the  names  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  Pascba  Cmcii^ 
Dica  Domhiicae  Passimh,  Pacasceve,  Fciia  Sex^a  Paschae, 
Feria  SezU  Major  in  Hierumlem,  Dies  Absdutionis.  It  was 
called  Long  Friday  by  the  Anglo-Siutans'  and  Danes,  possiUyin 
aliiuion  to  the  l<»gth  of  tbe  services  wtiich  marked  the  day. 
In  Germany  it  is  sometimes  designated  Stiller  Frcilag  (compare 
CfcdE,  JpS^fiAt  Swpamw;  Ladn,  AeUssMU  mffUMa,  mm 
Moriasa),  but  mom  commonly  Charfrdtag.  The  etymology 
of  this  bst  name  has  been  much  disputed,  but  there  seems  now 
to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Old  High  German 
chara,  meaning  suffering  ormouming. 

Tbe  ori^  of  the  custom  of  a  yearly  commemoration  of  the 
Crudfixiott  b  somewhat  <tecure.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  amoi^  Jewish  Christians  it  dmost  imperceptibly  grew  out 
of  the  old  habit  of  annually  celebrating  the  Passover  on  the 
i4ih  of  Nisan,  and  of  diserving  the  "  days  of  unleavened  bread  " 
from  the  rstb  to  tbe  aist  of  that  month.  In  tbeCentilechnrches, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  wdl  established  that  originally 
noyearlycydcoffestivab  was  known  at  alL   (See  Easteji.] 

From  its  eariicst  observance,  tbe  day  was  marked  by  a  specially 
rigorous  fast,  and  also,  on  the  whole,  by  a  tendency  to  greater 
simplicity  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Prior  to  the  4th  ccntu^ 
there  is  no  evidence  of  non-celebration  of  the  cucharist  00  Good 
Friday;  but  after  ttiat  date  the  prohibition  of  cotnmimioa 

'  Sec  fohnsnn'i  CoUrrli/m  of  EccUsiastieal  Lawt  (vol.  i.,  anno  057): 
"  House!  ouEht  not  to  be  hallowed  on  Long  Friday,  becaiae  Chrht 
suffered  for  us  on  that  day.^ 
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became  coaunon.  In  Spain,  indeed,  jt  beoune  cuslomary  to 
dme  tltt  churchat  altofetlKr  u  ■  aitn  of  nounung;  but  lbi» 
practice  was  coDdemned  by  the  council  of  Toleilo  (633).  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Good  Friday  rilual  at  present 
observed  is  marked  by  many  special  features,  moat  of  which 
am  be  traced  back  to  a  date  at  least  prior  to  the  cloK  of  the  8ih 
century  (see  the  Ocdo  Romanin  in  Muntori's  lilmrt.  Rom.  Vd.). 
The  alUr  and  offidating  dcTsy  arc  draped  in  black,  this  bdnc  tbc 
only  day  on  which  t^  colour  b  permitted.  Instead  of  the 
epistle,  sundry  passages  from  Hosca,  Habakkuk,  Exodus  and 
the  Psalms  axe  read.  The  gospel  for  the  day  oonsisU  of  the 
hbtory  of  the  Paiaion  a>  recorded  by  St  John.  This  b  often 
gung  in  plain-cfaaunt  by  three  prieMs,  one  repmenting  the  "  nar- 
rator,"  the  other  two  the  various  characters  ot  the  story.  The 
singing  of  this  b  followed  by  bidding  prayers  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  for  the  pope,  the  dergy,  all  ranks  and 
condition!  of  men,  the  sovereign,  for  catechumens,  the  sick  and 
affikted,  beietici  and  adusmatin,  Jews  and  heathen.  Tiicn 
follows  the  "  adoration  of  the  cross  "  (a  ceremony  derived  from 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  said  to  date  back  to  near  the  time 
of  Helena's  "invention  of  the  cross");  the  hymns  Pamt$ 
Hufua  and  VtxiUa  regit  are  lung,  and  then  follows  the  "  Mass 
of  the  Presancti&ed."  The  name  u  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  celebrated  with  elements  consecrated  the  day  before,  the 
liturgy  being  omitted  on  this  day.  The  priest  merely  places  the 
Sacrament  on  the  altar,  censes  it,  elevates  and  breaks  the  host, 
and  communicates,  the  prayers  and  responses  interspersed  being 
peculiar  to  the  day.  This  again  is  followed  by  vespers,  with  a 
special  anthem;  after  wliidi  the  altar  is  stripped  in  silence. 
In  many  Roman  Catholic  countries— in  Spain,  for  example— it  is 
usual  for  the  faithful  to  spend  much  time  in  the  churches  in 
meditation  on  the  "seven  last  words"  of  the  Saviour;  no 
carriages  are  driven  through  the  streets;  the  bells  and  organs 
are  silent;  and  in  every  possible  way  it  a  sought  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  a  profourid  and  universal  grief.  In  the  Greek 
Church  also  the  Good  Friday  fast  is  excessively  strict;  as  in  the 
Roman  Church,  the  Passion  history  is  read  and  the  cross  adored; 
towards  evening  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  entombment 
takes  place,  amid  open  demonstrations  of  contempt  for  Judas 
and  the  Jews.  In  Lutheran  churches  the  organ  ia  silent  on  this 
day,  and  altar,  toot  and  pulpit  are  draped  ia  black,  as  indeed 
throughout  Holy  Week.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  history 
of  the  Passion  from  the  gospel  according  to  John  is  also  read; 
the  cdlecu  for  the  day  are  based  upon  the  bidding  prayers 
which  ate  fOund  in  the  Ordo  Romanus.  The  "  three  hours  " 
service,  bonowed  from  Roman  Catholic  usage  and  consisting 
of  prayers,  addresses  on  the  "  seven  last  words  from  the  cross  " 
and  intervals  for  meditation  and  silent  prayer,  has  become  very 
popular  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  obieivance  of  the  day 
Btttkcd  thin  fofmeriy  aoHHig  NancMilHiaiit  bodie*, 
even  in  ScotlawL 

OOODMAK.  GODFJIEY  (1583-1656),  bishop  of  Glourxster, 
was  bom  at  Ruthin,  Denbighshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge.  He  took  ofden  in  1603,  and  in  1606  obtained 
the  living  of  Staidetbrd  Abbots,  Esiex,  wfaidi  be  bdd  tofether 
with  several  other  livings.  He  was  caura  of  Windsor  from  1617 
and  dean  of  Rochester  1630-1611,  and  became  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1615.  From  this  time  his  tendencies  towards 
Roman  Catholicism  constantly  got  him  into  tronble.  He 
preached  an  ttnsatisfactory  sermon  «t  court  in  1636,  and  in 
t6a8  incurred  charges  of  Introducing  ptvery  at  Wndsor.  Ia 
1633  he  secured  the  see  of  Hcrcfofd  by  bribery,  bat  ArcUasbop 
Laud  persuaded  the  king  to  refuse  his  consent.  In  1638  be  was 
said  to  be  converted  to  Rome,  and  two  years  later  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  sign  the  new  caserns  denouncing  popery 
and  affirming  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Be  afterwanb  signed 
and  was  released  on  bail,  but  next  year  the  bishops  «^o  bad 
sigued  were  all  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  by  order  of  parliament, 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  After  eighteen  weeks'  imprisonment 
Goodman  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  About  1650  he 
Kltled  in  London,  where  he  died  a  oinfessed  Romsn  Catbotic. 
His  best  known  book  is  Tlu  FattrfMan  (Losdoii,  ittt). 


OOODBICH,  SAKOBL  ORISWOU  (1701-1860),  Ameiian 
author,  belter  known  under  the  pseudonym  of "  Peter  P^ey," 
was  bimi,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minuter,  at  RidgefieU, 
Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  August  1793.  He  was  Urgdy 
self-educated,  became  an  assistant  in  a  country  store  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  in  180S,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1811,  and  from  iSifito 
iSas  ms  ft  bookseller  and  publi^er  at  Hartford.  He  visited 
Enmpe  in  t8i3~iS34,  and  in  1S36  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  in  the  publishing  business,  and  from  1818  to  1841 
he  published  an  iUustraled  annual,  the  TeicH,  to  which  be  was 
a  frequent  contributor  both  in  prose  and  verse.  A  seiectioa 
from  these  contributions  was  published  in  1841  under  the  Utlc 
Skdehci  from  a  Studeni't  Window.  The  Token  also  conttiaed 
some  of  the  earliest  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  K.  P.  WilHs, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Lydia  Maria  Child.  In  1841  be 
established  Uerry'e  Muieum,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till 
1854.  In  1817  he  began,  under  the  name  of "  Peter  Parley,"  las 
series  of.  books  for  the  young,  which  embraced  geography, 
biography,  hbtory,  science  and  miscellaneous  tales.  Of  ihese 
he  was  the  sole  author  of  only  a  few,  but  in  1837  he  wrote  that  be 
was  "the  author  and  editor  of  about  170  volumes,"  and  that 
about  seven  milUcms  had  been  sold.  In  1857  he  published 
JUc^UcHoHt  of  a  Liftlime,  which  contains  a  liu  both  of  the 
works  of  which  he  was  the  author  or  editor  and  of  the  q>urion 
works  published  under  bis  name.  By  bis  writings  and  publics- 
tions  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in  1836,  and  of  the 
state  Senate  in  1837,  his  competitor  in  the  last  election  beint 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  in  1851-1833  he  was  consul  at  Pati^ 
where  be  remained  till  1855,  takingadvantagcof  his  stay  to  have 
several  of  bis  works  trandated  into  French.  After  lUt  return 
to  America  be  published,  ia  1859,  Ilbiitrakt  SiMlory  ^  ikt 
Animal  Kimgiom.  He  died,  ia  New  Yodt,  OP  the  9th  «f  Uay 
i860. 

His  brother,  Chables  Augustus  Gooduch  (i79o-iS6i),  a 
Congregational  clergyman,  published  various  epbemcial  boob^ 
and  helped  to  compile  some  of  the  "  Peter  Parley  "  series. 

GOODRICH,  or  GoooucKe,  THOMAS  (d.  1554),  EngU 
ecclesiastic,  was  a  son  ol  Edward  Goodrich  of  East  KiAby, 
Lincohishire,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chihrti  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  •  fdlow  (Mf  Jesus  College  hi  the 
same  university.  He  was  among  the  divines  .consul  ted  about  the 
legality  of  Henry  VUI.'s  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragoo, 
became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  about  1530,  and  wis  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Ely  in  1 534.  He  was  bvourable^  the  Rcfonna- 
lion,  helped  in  1537  to  draw  up  the  Imtitntiom  ^  a  Chitlk* 
ilatt  (known  as  the  Bisko^^  Book),  and  translated  the  (jospd 
of  St  John  for  the  revised  New  Testament.  On  tbe  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  in  1547  the  bisbop  was  made  a  privy  coundUor. 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  pnUic  aSafis  during  the  leiga. 
"  A  busy  secular  spirited  man,"  as  Burnet  caUs  bfm,  be  wis 
equally  opposed  to  the  seaJols  of  the  "  old  "  and  the  "  new 
religion."  He  assisted  to  compile  tbe  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  one  of  tbe  commissioners  fo>  the  trial  of  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  in  January  1531-1552  socceedod  lUch  as  lord  hi^ 
diancdior.  Thb  office  he  continued  to  bold  during  the  niae 
days'  reign  of  "  Queen  Jane  "  (Lady  Jane  Gny);  but  he  ca» 
tiDued  to  make  bis  peace  with  Queen  Mary,  cmiformcd  to  the 
restored  religion,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  cbancdlor^iip, 
was  allowed  to  keep  bis  bishopric  until  his  death  on  the  lotb  of 
ISS4- 

the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  where  further  authontiet  aredted. 
GOODBIR.  JOHN  (1814-1S67),  Scottish  anatomist,  bora  it 
Anstruiber,  Fife,  on  the  soth  of  March  1814,  was  the  son  of  Dr 
John  Goodsir,  and  grandson  of  Dr  John  Goodsir  of  Largo.'  He 
was  educated,  at  the  bur^  and  giaintnar«l»oIs  of  his  natiTC 
place  and  at  the  universily  of  St  Andrews.  In  1830  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgoon-deniist  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
anatomy  under  RtAert  Knox,  and  in  1835  be  joined  bis  father 
in  practice  at  AnaUuther.  Ihiee  years  later  he  communicated 
to  the  British  Assodstlon  a  paper  on  the  pulpi  and  sacs  of  tbe 
humaa  teeth,  his  researches  on  tbe  whoia  process  of  dcntillni 
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bdng  tt  till*  Une  dlRlnBldsbed  by  their  rompleteiMn:  and 
■bout  the  tame  date,  on  the  nomination  of  Edward  Forbes,  be 
«w  elected  to  the  famous  coterie  called  the"  Universal  Brother- 
boodoftbeFricadtofTruth,"  which  eoaipriwdartiit),scholui» 
Htvaiists  and  others,  whose  retation^ip  became  a  potent 
influence  in  sdence.  With  Forbes  be  wwked  at  marine  soology, 
but  human  anatomy,  pathology  and  morphology  formed  his 
dUef  study.  In  1S40  be  moved  \o  Edinbur^,  where  hi  the 
fg|l(ndng  yax  he  wat  appdated  conservator  of  tbe  tmneuni  <rf 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  bt  succestion  to  William  Macgillivray. 
Much  of  his  reputation  rested  on  his  knoiriedge  of  the  anatomy  of 
tissues.  In  his  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  in  1841-1843 
be  evidenced  the  largeness  of  bis  observation  <rf  cell-life,  both 
pbydokigically  mad  pathologically.  Insisting  on  tbe  Importance 
of  tbe  ccH  as  a  centre  of  nntrltion.  and  p^tlng  out  that  the 
orginbm  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  departments.  R. 
Virchow  recognized  his  indebtedness  to  these  discoveries  by 
dedicating  his  CeliiJar  PothotogU  to  Goodsir, as  "one  of  the 
arliest  and  most  acute  observers  of  ceU>Gfe."  In  1843  Goodsir 
obtaioed  the  post  of  curator  in  the  oniverrity  of  Edinburgh; 
tbe  folloving  year  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
ud  in  1845  curator  of  the  entire  museum.  A  year  later  he  was 
elected  to  tbe  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  devoted 
■U  his  enei^ics  to  anatomical  research  and  teaching. 

Human  myology  was  bis  strong  point;  no  one  had  laboured 
liardcr  at  the  dissect ing-tuble;  and  he  strongly  emphasized 
tbe  necessity  of  practice  as  a  means  of  research.  He  believed 
that  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  could  never  be  properly 
advanced  without  daily  consideration  and  treatment  of  disease, 
hi  1848  be  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
ind  in  the  same  year  he  joined  tbe  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  veterinary  department,  and 
odvistng  on  strictly  agricultural  matters.  In  1847  he  delivered 
a  series  of  systematic  lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  tbe  invertebrata;  and,  about  ttds  period,  as  member  of  an 
aesthetic  club,  he  wrote  papers  on  tbe  natural  principles  of 
beauty,  the  aesthetics  of  the  ugly,  of  smetl,  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  sounds,  &c.  Owing  to  the  failing  health  of 
Professor  Robert  Jameson,  Goodsir  was  induced  to  deliver  the 
course  of  lectures  on  natural  history  during  the  summer  of  1853. 

The  lectures  were  long  remembered  for  their  brilliancy,  but 
the  infinite  amount  of  thought  and  exertion  which  they  cost 
broke  down  the  health  of  the  lecturer.  Goodsir,  nevertheless, 
persevered  In  his  labours,  writing  in  1855  on  organic  electricity, 
iniSs6on  morphological  subjects,  and  afterwards  on  the  structure 
of  organize  forms.  His  speculations  in  the  latter  domain  gave 
Inrih  to  his  theory  of  a  triangle  as  the  mathematical  figure 
Upon  which  nature  had  built  up  both  the  organic  and  inorganic 
worlds,  and  he  hoped  locomplete  this  triangle  theory  of  formation 
and  law  OS  the  greatest  of  his  woriis.  In  his  lectures  on  the  skull 
and  brain  he  held  the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of  brain  had  more 
to  do  with  the  higher  faculties  than  bulk  or  form.  He  died  at 
Wirdie,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  Cth  of  March  iS67,in  thesame 
mtage  in  which  his  friend  Edward  Forbes  died.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  remarkable  for  their  solid  basis  of  fact;  and  no  one 
in  Britain  took  so  wide  a  field  for  survey  or  marshalled  so  many 
facts  for  anatomical  tabulation  and  synthesis. 

See  Anatontkal  Metwiitt  oj  John  Coodtir,  F.R.S..  editrJ  iy  W. 
Tvntr.  wilh  Memoir  by  It.  Loniialr  (z  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1868),  in 
which  Coodsir'i  lecturw.  address«  and  writings  are  epilomiifrd; 
Fnc  Xoy-  S«e.  vol.  iv.  (1868);  Trant.  Bot.  Soc  Bdin.  vol.  ix.  (1S68). 

GOODWILL,  in  the  law  of  property,  a  term  of  somewhat 
vigue  significance.  It  has  been  defined  as  every  advantage 
which  has  been  acquired  in  carrying  on  a  business,  whether 
cooaecied  with  the  premises  in  which  the  business  has  been 
arried  on,  or  with  the  name  of  the  firm  by  whom  tt  has  been 
conducted  {Churton  v.  Douglas,  1859,  Johns,  174).  Goodwill 
nay  be  either  profesuonal  or  trade.  Professional  goodwill 
vtuOy  taket  the  form  of  the  recommendation  by  a  retiring 
pnfeuional  man,  doctor,  solicitor,  tic,  to  his  clients  of  the  suc- 
cnm  or  purchaser  coupled  generally  with  an  undertaking  not 
10  conpeie  with  Uni.  Ttade  goodirill  varies  with  the  nature  of 


the  buuness  wttb  which  it  is  connected,  but  there  are  two  rights 
which,  whatever  tbe  natureof  the  business  may  be,  are  invariably 
•Mocialed  with  it,  via.  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  represent 
Umelf  as  the  owner  of  tbe  bosinets,  and  the  right  to  reitrabi 
competition.  For  the  purpoces  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  (oodwill  tS 
a  business  is  property,  and  the  proper  duty  mutt  he  paid  on  the 
conveyance  of  auch.   (See  also  pAaiNsasiar;  Patskts.) 

OOODWIM,  MHN  (c  1594-1665),  English  Nonconfonnitt 
divine,  was  bm  in  NoffeHt  and  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambrldfe,  when  be  was  dected  felknv  in  1617.  Me  was  vicar 
of  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  London,  from  1633  to  1645, 
whenhewasejcctedbyporliament  for  hit  attacks  on  Presbyterian- 
ism,  especially  in  hisOwiwxi*  (>644)>  He  tbercnpon  estaUished 
an  bidcpendent  ongregalion,  and  put  his  literary  s>fts  at  Oliver 
Cromwell^  service.  In  1648  be  justified  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  parliament  ("  Pride's  Purge  ")  In  t  pamphlet 
iiiihf  and  Rifkl  Wdl  tfel,  and  in  1649  defended  the  proceedings 
against  Charles  I.  (to  whom  be  bad  offered  apiritual  advice)  in 
TffpmtUtat.  At  tbe  Restoration  this  tract,  with  some  that 
Uiiton  had  written  to  Uonk  In  favour  of  a  repuUic,  was  publidy 
burnt,  and  Goodwin  was  ordered  into  custody,  though  finally  in- 
demnified. Hcdiedin  1665.  Among  his  other  writings  are  ilw/i- 
C«t<Uwrism€  (1643),  a  translation  of  the  Stralatemala  Sataiiat  of 
Giacomo  Acotwio,  the  Elioabethan  advocate  of  toleration,  trans 
against  Fifth-Monarchy  Men,  Cromwell's  "  Triers "  and 
Baptists,  and  RtdtntpiioH  Redeemed,  eontamint  a  thoroutft 
discussitm  0/  .  .  .  eUaion,  reprobatioit  and  iMt  perteverattu  «/ 
iMe  taiiUt  (1651,  reprinted  1S40).  Goodwin's  strongly  Armim*an 
tendencies  brought  him  intoconlhct  with  Robert  Baillie,  professor 
of  divinity  of  Glasgow,  George  Kendall,  the  Calvinist  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  and  John  Owen  (q.*.),  who  replied  to  Redemption 
Redeem^  in  The  Doctritu  of  tke  SainW  Fersnerame,  paying  a 
high  tribute  to  his  opponent's  learning  and  controversial  skill. 
Goodwin  answered  all  three  in  the  TriHmviri  (1658).  John 
Wesley  tn  later  days  held  him  in  much  esteem  and  published  an 
abridged  edition  of  his  ImpiOaliB  fidei,  a  work  on  jnstificatiai 
that  had  ori^nally  appeared  in  1613.  " 

Lijt  by  T.  Jackson  (London,  1839). 

QOODlriH,  NATHAinEL  CARL  (1857-  OTAmericaa  actor, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  sstb  of  July  1857.  While  clerk  in  a 
large  shop  be  studied  for  the  stage,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
in  1873  in  Boston  in  Stuart  Robson's  company  as  the  newsboy 
in  Joseph  Bradford's  Lav.  He  made  an  immediate  success  by  hia 
imiutions  of  popular  actors.  A  hit  in  the  burlesque  Blaek-tyti 
Susan  led  to  his  taking  part  In  Rice  and  Goodwin's  Eoani^iiu 
company.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  married  EHaa  Weatheisby 
(d.  1887),  an  English  actress  with  whom  he  played  in  fi.  E. 
Woollf's  HMies.  It  was  not  until  1889,  however,  that  Nat 
Goodwin's  talent  as  a  comedian  of  the  "  legitimate  "  type  began 
to  be  recognized.  From  that  time  he  appeared  In  a  number  of 
plays  deigned  to  diq>lay  his  drily  humorous  method,  such  as 
Brafider  Matthews' .  and  George  H.  Jessop's  A  CM  Mine, 
Henry  Guy  Carlclon's  A  Gilded  Pool  and  Ambition,  Clyde  Fitch^ 
Nathan  Hale,  H.  V.  Esmond's  When  we  were  T^tenty-one,  &c. 
Till  1903  he  was  associated  in  his  performances  wit  fa  hit  third 
wife,  the  actress  Mazine  Elliott  (b.  1873),  whom  he  married  in 
1898;  this  niarriage  was  dissolved  in  1908. 

GOODWIN,  THOMAS  (1600-1680),  En^di  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Rollesby,  Norfolk,  on  tbe  5th  of  October 
1600,  and  was  educated  at  Christ't  College,  Cambridge,  where  in 
1616  he  graduated  B.A.  In  1619  he  removed  to  Catharine  Hall, 
where  in  i6io  he  was  elected  fellow.  In  1615  he  was  licensed 
a  preacher  of  the  university;  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
became  lecturer  of  Trinity  Qturch,  to  the  vicarage  of  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  king  in  163J.  Worried  by  his  bishop,  who 
wasazealous  adherent  of  Laud, he  resigned  aU  bis  prcfermeotsand 
left  the  university  in  1634-  He  Hved  for  some  time  in  London, 
where  in  1638  he  married  the  daughter  of  sn  atderman;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  wu 
pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of  En^ish  merchants  and  refugees 
atAmheim.  RetumingtoLondonsoonafterLaud'slmpenchinent 
by  the  I<ong  Parliament,  be  mlaistemi  for  some  yean  to  th* 
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i-rtaiion  meclinjt  at  PavcJ  Allty  Church,  Vme 
■ .<[  M  Duiiat  jn'ii'ji)-tlu.'-l'iu£t,  and  rapiilly  tox 
r  'cn.v  J--  J  jin-achcr;  in  iCjj  he  was  choM^n  a 
'•in'.min>li-*r  AsscmUy,  and  at  once  idcntilicd 
:  C'~4:iv|:jtionjl  piirly,  (^-nenilly  rcTerrvd  to  in 
'.A.v.v:il»  lis  "  ihe  (liiuiitinK  breihrcn."  JIc 
■v-.: .>i>i><>inl  mciil  Iwforc  ihe  Commoiu,  &nii  in 
»  '.,ili.n>  and  Icirning  were  rcwaTtled  by  Ihc 
•  7>  >:k'.-lvhi]ii>f  MaK'lulcD  Cullcgv,  Oxford,  a  p<nt 
Kotmutiun.  ilenxMrintubighfavouiuiih 
.  «  ;«.>tiri<rhi!>hiliniati;adviM;TS,aitcniljiighiin 
:U-  «  J>  .ilMiacuinniUsiuntT  furthc  inventory 
s..<  lvt-':^My.  it".o,  »ntl  for  thu  approbuiiun  of 
o  ;.'«ihiT  *ilh  John  Owi-n  (q.v,)  drew  up  an 
>.','  LViiU-wiuii  in  lOsH.    From  1660  until  his 
.,  .    tvt<ru4fy  iMto  he  livud  in  London,  and 
.1  .'^vily  to  thiiil(>i;ital  uuity  and  to  tbc 
V   -u.-t  Imui  liidf[iLnilviit  Church. 

'>  <\<>i>lwiii  ilurint  h!^  lifvtimc  coniist 
>  I'lil'  i  111  llir  Iloiiit- of  (.'ommuos:  but 
":•  l  'i>        .11"!  I'lliiT-i  ill  I  hi-  prc{i.i[jiiun 
1  .1.  1 1>.    Mil  I  ijll.n  (I'll  uritiiij^s,  uliicli 
■    i  ."  llv  III  lliv  K[.!n-.iin-.  an.l  f.f  ihr 

.  ■  Ill  li'li'i  V'lli-mi.,  iH'lwrcn  1(>M  3tip| 

..tilt' Mo  Vlllllltl■  ^  (L-lin..  IW.I-IIXX)). 

•  il  •"H  ■>i>li-<l  II  :i'liii);,  rcrjjrk.ili'f.it  (intu 
.n  if'  .III  ihi  II  ill.  I  ii'.iiiijii.iniUpiritual 

t  .'  i:)!  ill  till  ir  Murkni.iiiHhtp,  yrt  in 

•,.  iiiilt  rM'iii|ilifv  li-iili  the  mcrii*  and 
.  ■  1  ^  III  ii-liKiiiui  tliiiUKht  to  whk'h  ihcy 
.  inKKlmii'b  ijiuliiii'S  may  lie  ()uulixl 
:l>  «ij  ■  ■■  1  iiii-.iilr'r.ililr  hchuLir  and  an 
>■ .  t  li  i|>|iv  l.ii  iiliy  In  dr-4'antlng  upon 
1  %  .|i<i.iii.i  II  ni.iik«.  «thiih  yet  Ecnrrjlly 
t  ...  I  '11.  iliiiMd  Iriim  binuwn  |apcr«,  by 
viiuitt:iT,"  Hipaf-ijibf,  Indc- 
. . ,  ISiiih'i,  ^mt  iiuihiir  of  the  History 
It  .li,>ilii  hllliviibiincAfhlsc'ulh'fled 
1  .  .    liMh-iH-ihli'iK-y  "  ht'i*al^  nmicrd 
.        . .  I 't  4iiiN.i-t.    An  ainuMiiK  •ketch, 
'>.  Ill  ill  II-  .iimI  Mitm-uluit  laiuliral 
tt  J  lu  N.I  41,)  >.[  tbi-  Spicliilor. 

,  HklMIH    (iUfi-      ),  American 

V.  ■  '•  viiiiiiiii|,  Mii'.s.K huM-lts,  on  [he 
..  .till  Il.iiv4til  ill  11151,  studied  in 
ii  11,11  tiiiil  ill  1856-iXfio,  and 
\  .    fill  I''  lut  iiiilii  liis  ri'siKnjIion  in 
ti  II.iiiiikI  ill  iifov    In  Mi- 
.  .  T.  \iii.  II.  .Ill  !',ih(-il  tiir  (!Ias'iii4l 
I  't.tilH  /'.iHi,;yruHi(if  I-«i.rat(.'3 
«    -  t  '.-.III  (■•j'li),  nnd  aviistcd  in 
.1  fl  liililiM  Jiid  Sum's  Crek- 
1 1  I  iifli  li  VI  i-.i'lii  liy  seviTal 
.        1  1,1,  i.ili  III.,  iSS.)^,  and 
■  -1 1  iii'li-.li  "I  I  I'Hi  iif  ,Um  hylus' 
. .  .1  |>ii..Iiii  in'n  111        pUy  in 

.  -    li  Ik  I  il-i  llir  Itilii-iiJ  I  l.i^Mial 

.    i.il  laiiii  I  In  liiir.iry  slmly. 

.,  111.  :,ul..t  »/  Ihr  .t/iWi  anrl 

.    •  mLiiIi  till  'ri-viiit))  rcviW 
'1.1  ti iil-iii-i ■!<  ■■>  ■■'^ii''>'  'Ibis 

\k  ,"  l>ul.  l-i  MilrN  nukiuK 

.  Hiiik .  Ill  lb'  I'  I  iiiiiiiii  iilnl 
..111  I,  It-'  ImlinK  "  I'l'l'i  ii' 
,iiliiii.il  I  iili  III  1 '.,"  Iiiil  jUv 
iinl  |i.ii-i.|l  .ii|i|ii>-,|liiiii.  " 

.  I  ulii'i'ti,  lit;".  'iil.iiK"! 
■*t»i   i.|-i-.<ili.!  Ill  I  .1 

,       M   dliil  All'tl        llolll  III! 

I  I ll.lll.ll-l ,111  l.llp  1/ 

^,11    I'll  adibil'ilil   I 

.1  ll.l^.llll  »>lllj'lllril 

' '  >;  nit-i.  iy. 

,     .il    I'l    llllll    lll-.K  (III 

^'-•^■iliinlf—'i'  will 


GOODWIN  SANDS,  a  Hangeroui  line  of  shoali  at  tbr  entrance 

to  ihe  Strait  uf  Dovtr  Irum  the  Koith  Sea,  .-ibuut  6  m.  from  the 
K<:nt  coast  of  EnKlatid,  from  which  they  arc  urporated  by  the 
anchorage  of  the  Downs.  For  this  they  form  a  shelter.  Thy 
are  piLrily  exposed  at  low  water,  but  the  sands  are  thiftiiif,  .ii,] 
in  ipitc  of  light*  and  bell-buoys  the  Goodwins  are  frcqucLt'y 
the  scene  of  wrecks,  while  atiempts  to  erect  a  lighthouse  ur 
beacon  have  failed.  Traditioh  finds  in  tin;  Ooodwins  the  lenciiiat 
of  an  island  caltcfl  Lomca,  which  belonged  to  Earl  CodwiM  in 
the  lir&t  half  of  the  iithci-nlury,  and  wah  afterwards sulimcrpi. 
vhvn  the  funds  devoted  to  ils  protection  w«rc  diverted  10  bijld 
the  Lhurch  siceplb  at  Tcnlerden  (^.v.).  Four  lightships  imu 
the  limits  of  the  »ands,  and  alw  signal  by  rockets  to  tbc  lif<bi>4: 
stations  on  the  coast  w)ien  any  vessel  is  in  distress  on  the  mit. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrible  catastrophe  recorded  here  was  iim 
wrcckof  thirteen  ships  of  war  during  a  great  storm  in  NovenUt 
1703. 

GOODWOOD,  H  mansion  in  the  parish  of  Boxgrove,  in  tbc 
Chichcsier  parliamentary  divifion  of  Sussex,  Lngland,  4 
Ji.li.  of  Chichester.  It  was  built  from  designs  uf  Sir  Willum 
Chambers  with  additions  by  Wyatt,  after  the  purcluK  of  the 
jiruporty  by  the  first  duke  of  Richmond  in  i;  jo.  The  park  is  in 
a  hilly  district,  and  is  i-nriihi.-d  with  magnitkent  trees  of  micy 
vuritiii-s,  including  some  huge  cedars.  In  it  U  a  Luilding  cnn- 
laiiiing  a  Komaii  riab  recording  the  construction  of  a  teirp'* 
to  Minerva  ami  Neptune  nl  Chichcbter.  There  is  mention  cl  1 
llritiah  tributary  prince  named  Cog^dubnus,  who  purhaps  urn-H 
also  as  a  Roman  oflicial.  A  rvfrrencc  lo  early  Christianity  la 
Ilritsin  has  Ixen  erroneously  read  into  this  inscription.  On  ^he 
racecourse  a  famous  annual  meeting,  dating  from  180J,  is  bild 
in  July.  The  pariah  church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Blaizc,  llMgrovt, 
it  almost  eniirdyarich  tpccinicn  uf  Early  Eni^iah  work. 

GOODYEAR,  CHARLES  (1800-1860),  American  invcntcf, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connrcticut,  on  the  jgth  of  December 
tSoo,  the  snn  of  Amasii  Goodyear,  an  inventor  (especially  of 
farming  impivmenta)  anil  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  bird- 
warc  in  America.  The  family  removed  lo  Xaugatuck,  Cobb., 
when  Chailes  was  a  bu)-;  be  worked  in  his  father's  butoi 
fariury  and  studied  at  home  until  t8i6,  when  he  apprenliud 
himself  to  a  Arm  of  hardware  merchants  in  Philadelphia.  la 
iltii  he  returned  lo  Connecticut  and  entered  into  a  putnenl^ 
with  his  fulh(.Tat  Naugatuek,  wluch  continued  till  iSjo^  whcnk 
was  terniin;itrd  by  business  reverses.  Already  he  was  iateicMcd 
in  an  attemiit  to  discover  a  method  of  treatment  by  which  India- 
rubUr  could  be  made  into  incrchandizabic  articles  that  would 
si  and  extremes  ol  Iwat  and  cold.  To  the  solution  of  this  probtra 
the  next  Un  years  of  his  life  weic  dcvutcd.  With  ceisdeis 
energy  ami  unwavering  faith  in  the  successful  outcome  of  kii 
labours,  in  the  face  of  rrgieaicd  failures  and  hampered  hy 
[uverly.  which  several  times  leil  him  to  a  debtor's  prison,  he 
lierM-vireil  in  his  endeavours.  For  a  time  be  seemed  l«  hive 
suLcee'liil  with  a  treatment  (or  "cure")  of  the  rubber  wiik 
iiVHii  /nrfi-i.  In  i.Sj6  he  secured  a  contract  for  thi  Dunufactun 
by  this  priH  CM  >if  mail  bags  for  the  U.S.  government,  but  the 
rutiU-r  f.ibrii'  w.i.s  um-U-ss  at  high  temperatures.  In  1S3;  he  ir.ct 
add  wiiiLi-il  wilh  Nalhaiiid  lUyward  (1803-1865),  who  hjud  beta 
an  rni|ihi>i'e  of  a  rubber  factory  in  Koxbury  utd  had  Bide 
i'«|H'iinii'iilM  with  sul|>hur  mixed  with  rubber.  Goodyear  bou^ 
fii'in  II.i>  wiiTil  the  riKlil  tn  use  Ibis  imperfect  process.  In  iSjf, 
liy  iltii)i|>iiiK<'n ;( hut  ^love  some  indiarubber  mixed  wilh  sulphur, 
III-  diMnvi-ri'il  udidi-ntuUy  the  process  for  the  vulcanisatioD  of 
iiil'lii'r.  Two  years  mure  passed  before  he  could  find  any  one  vfco 
h.iil  r>iil!i  rnout;h  in  his  distovery  to  invest  money  in  it.  .M 
I.i'.l,  ill  iK.14,  by  which  linu-  he  had  perfected  his  process  his 
III'.!  |i.itnil  Mas  i;raiileil.  .md  in  the  subsequent  years  more  thin 
;iiiv  |i.i|inl>  weiv  gr.inled  lu  liim  for  the  application  of  tt'i 
iJiiriiial  piiH-fv.  tn  various  Uses.  Numerous  infringeiiMdrts  biJ 
In  In  IiiiikIiI  in  the  tiiurls,  the  drcL-iive  victory  coming  hi  liii 

III  il  I  fi'iiih/ii-'.-r  V.  P  :y.  in  which  his  rights  were  defenM 

liv  1  >.  I  \\  I  li'  ii  1  ami  ti]<|i>»ei|  by  Rufus  Choate.    In  1831 U 

I        In  I  iii:l(iiil,  wlurt  aiiiili's  made  under  his  patcnu  bod 

I  Il  ,ili)ii|  .Il  llir  liiieiiiritiundl  Lxhibition  of  iS^i,  but  b 
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w  nubl*  to  aUbliih  fkctonn  there.  la  Fnace  t  compUQr 

for  the  manufkauce  of  vatcaoizcd  rubber  by  hit  proem  Eailed, 
ikI  in  Dcccabcr  1855  he  wu  >neMed  and  impc^oiiol  for  debt 
ii  Pant-  Owing  to  the  expense  ol  the  UtigKlkw  in  which  be  was 
Milled  tad  to  bwl  busineM  nuuuKmeDt,  he  profited  little  from 
hii  invcntiODS.  He  died  in  New  York  City  im  the  iK  of  July 
1860.  He  wrMe  Ul  ucount  ot  bh  diioovery  entitled  Cum- 
Stfitk  Md  Ut  VfiHiti  (3  vob.,  New  Hftvtn,  jSsj-iSss). 

Sm  alM  B.  K.  Pcirce,  TriaU  oj  a»  Inattar,  Lift  mad  DwmtriiM  of 
OuUt  Cvodytar  (New  York.  iSfidh  Jamn  Parton,  Famoiu 
Amrrica*!  of  Recmt  Timti  (Boston,  1867);  and  Hertiert  L.  Terry, 
IMi  RMtr  md  m  Uanu^aelMn  (New  York,  1907). 

flOOeB,  BABNABB  (1540-1594),  EngJIih  poet,  soo  ot  Robert 
Googe,  recorder  of  Lincoln,  was  bom  on  the  iitfa  of  June  1540 
It  Alvingbam,  Lincoln^re.  He  studied  at  Christ's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  at  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  a  degree  at  either  univenily.  He  afterward*  removed 
[0  Staple's  Inn,  and  was  attached  to  the  houaebcdd  of  his  kinsmtn. 
Sir  W31iam  Cecil.  In  1563  he  became  a  gentleman  pensioner 
10  Queen  EGzabeth.  He  was  absent  In  Spain  when  his  poenu 
acre  sent  to  the  printer  by  a  friend,  L.  Blundeston.  Googc  then 
pn  hit  coDsent,  and  they  appeared  In  i  $63  as  Etfogt,  Epylafkei, 
iaiStndtn.  There  is  estant  a  curious  correspondence  on  the 
rebject  of  his  marriage  with  Maiy  DarreB,  whose  father  refused 
(fOOge't  siut  on  the  ground  that  the  was  bound  by  a  previous 
coatract.  The  niatt«  waa  dedded  by  the  intervention  of  Sir 
William  Cecil  with  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  marriage  took 
|4sce  In  1564  or  1565.  Googe  was  provost-manhal  of  the  court 
4  Connaught,  and  some  twenty  letters  of  his  hi  this  capacity 
IK  preserved  in  the  record  office.  He  died  In  Fdiruary  1594. 
Be  was  an  anient  Protestant,  and  his  poetry  Is  coloured  by  his 
Rfigious  and  political  views.  In  the  third  "  Eglog,"  for  instance, 
be  lament!  the  decay  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
srisiotncy  of  wealth,  and  he  gives  an  bdignant  account  of  the 
nfltririgs  of  his  co-iellgloni*ts  under  Mary.  The  other  eclogues 
deal  with  the  sorrows  of  earthly  love,  leading  up  to  a  dialogue 
btlireen  Corydon  and  Coniix,  in  which  the  heavenly  love  is 
txtoUed.  The  volume  includes  epitaphs  on  Nicholas  Grimald, 
JUu  Bsk  and  on  Thomas  Fhaer,  whose  translatios  of  Virgil 
Goi^  I»  nncrhlcal  enon^  to  prefer  to  the  versions  of  Surrey 
toA  ^  Gavin  Douglas.  A  much  mote  charming  pastoral  than 
toy  of  tlwse  contained  fn  this  vohime,  "  Phyllida  was  a  fayer 
m^"  IToUtfs  Uitcdlany)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bamabe 
Googe.  He  wis  one  of  the  earilest  English  pastoral  poets,  and 
the  liiBt  who  was  impfmi  1^  Spanish  romance,  being  cmnder- 
ibly  indebted  to  the  Dbma  Enamorada  ot  Montemayor. 

Hii  other  works  include  a  tnnilation  from  Marcetlui  Palingenlui 
(aM  to  be  an  anagram  For  Pietro  Angela  Maniolli)  of  a  Mtirtcal 
Utia  poem,  Zodiatut  wlH  (Veniee,  1531^),  in  twdTe  book*,  under 
Ikt  title  ot  TV  Zodyak*  ^  Li}e  (iwi);  JTu  Popish  Kimtdome,  or 
ttitft  of  Aalichritt  (1570).  transbted  from  Thoraai  Kirchmayer  or 
NaofEorgus;  The  Spiritaai  fJasbaadri*  from  the  lamie  author, 
priMtd  with  the  lax ;  Ftar*  Booktt  tj  Hathanint  (1577},  collected 
^  Cornndn  HcrailMGUaa;  and  rht  Pnmhn  ^  .  .  .  Upet  da 
iUte  (1579)- 

QOOU,  a  market  tonni  and  port  in  the  OsgoWcrojs  parlia^ 
ncntary  divinoo  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Enigland, 
It  tht  confloencc  of  the  Don  and  the  Ouae,  34  m.  W.  by  S.  from 
HuB,  served  liy  the  North  Eastern,  Ijncashlre  &  Yorkshire, 
beat  Central  and  Asholme  Jirint  railwaya.  Pop.  of  urban 
ibtiici  (1901)  16,576.  The  town  owes  its  exbtence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Knottin|^y  canal  in  tft>6  by  the  Aire  and 
CsUer  Navigation  Company,  after  which,  in  1819,  Goole  was 
•ade  a  bonding  port.  Previously  it  had  been  an  obscure  banilet. 
The  port  was  administratively  ombincd  with  that  of  Hull  in 
■SS5.  It  b  47  m.  from  the  North  Sea  (mouth  of  the  Humhcr), 
and  a  wide  system  of  inland  navigation  opena  from  it.  Thefe  are 
tight  docks  supplied  with  timber  ponds,  quays,  warehouses  and 
ether  accommodation.  The  depth  of  water  Is  ii  or  ft.  at  high 
water,  spring  tides.  Chief  exports  are  coal,  atone,  woollen  goods 
and  machinery;  importa,  butler,  fruit,  indigo,  logwood,  timber 
and  wool.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  alum,  sugar, 
tope  and  agricultural  instruments,  and  iron-founding.  Ship- 
baiMini  ia  abo  carried  on,  and  iheic  ia  n  large  dry  dock  and  a 
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patent  slip  fcr  rcpalimg  vesaals.  Paaaencer  ftfaaiihtp  lervicca 
are  worked  hi  conneKlon  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway 
to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Copenl»gen,  Rotterdam  and 
other  north  European  p<Hta.  The  handsome  charch  ol  St  John 
the  Evangelist,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  apire,  dates  from  1844. 

0008B  (a  common  Teut.  word,  O.  Eng.  ^r,  pi.  g/lt,  Ger.  Cans, 
O.  Norse  gdf,  from  Aryan  root,  {kaiu,  whence  Sana,  koatd,  Lat. 
anser  (for  hanser).  Or.  x^i  &c.),  the  general  English  name  for  a 
considerable  number  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidae 
of  modem  omitbdogists,  which  are  mostly  larger  than  dncka 
and  less  than  swans.  Technically  the  word  goose  b  reserved 
for  the  female,  the  male  being  called  pnder  (A.-S.  tondra). 

The  most  important  q>ecies  of  goose,  and  the  type  of  the 
genus  Atutr,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  b  the  origin  oi  the 
wcU-known  domestic  race  (see  Poultby),  the  Atuer  fena  or 
A.  cinerctis  of  moat  naturaCsts,  commonly  called  in  English  the 
grey  or  grey  Iag>  gooae,  a  bird  of  exceedingly  iridc  range  in  the 
Old  World,  ^iparcntly  brccdmg  where  suitable  localities  are 
to  be  found  in  most  Eun^wan  countries  from  Lapland  to  ^win 
and  Bulgaria.  Eastwards  it  extends  to  China,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  in  Japan.  It  b  the  only  species  Indigcnona 
to  the  Briiiih  Islands,  and  in  former  days  bred  abundantly  in 
the  English  Fen-country,  where  the  young  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  and  kept  in  a  more  or  lesa  reclaimed  condition  with  the 
vast  flocks  of  tante-bred  geeae  that  at  one  time  Canned  so  valuable 
a  property  to  the  dwellers  in  and  around  the  Fens.  It  b  im- 
possible to  determine  when  the  wild  grey  lag  goose  ceased  from 
breedhig  in  En^aitd,  but  it  certainly  <Ud  so  towards  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century,  for  Daniel!  mentions  (.Rarat  Sports,  m,  141) 
hu  having  obtained  two  broods  in  one  season.  In  Scotland  this 
goose  omtinues  to  breed  sparin^y  in  several  parta  of  the  Higb- 
landa  and  in  certain  of  the  Hebrides,  the  nests  being  geneikUy 
pUced  in  Img  heathe^  and  the  eggs  sddom  ooeeding  five  or 
six  in  number.  It  b  most  likely  the  birds  reared  here  that  are 
from  time  to  time  obtajned  in  England,  for  at  the  present  day 
the  grey  lag  goose,  thon^  once  ao  nmnoous,  is,  and  for  many 
yean  has  been,  the  laieat JVceiea  of  those  that  faabitnally  resort 
to  the  British  Islands.  Tlw  domestication  of  thb  ^Mcies,  at 
Darwin  remarks  (^mwoft  and  Planis  andtr  DaiaesHcaliaH,  i. 
987),  b  of  very  ancient  date,  and  yet  scarcely  any  other  uuinal 
that  has  been  lamed  for  ao  long  a  period,  and  bred  ao  largely  in 
captivity,  has  varied  so  little.  It  hu  incrcassd  greatly  in  rise 
and  fecundity,  but  almost  the  only  change  in  plumage  b  thai 
tame  geese  commoidy  lose  the  browner  and  darker  tints  of  the 
wild  bird,  and  ate  more  or  less  marked  with  white — being  <rften 
indeed  wholly  of  that  ooloar.*  The  most  generally  reo^pused 
breeds  of  dtmestic  geese  are  those  to  which  the  distinctive  Bsmea 
ot  Emdcn  and  Touloase  are  applied;  bttt  a  ringittu  breed,  said 
to  have  come  from  Sevastopol,  waa  introduced  into  western 
Eun^  about  the  year  1856.  In  this  the  upper  plumage  b 
eltmgated,  curled  and  qiirally  twbted,  having  their  abaft 
tnmqiatent,  and  so  thin  that  it  often  aplita  into  fine  filament^ 
which,  renuining  free  for  an  inch  or  more,  <rflen  coalesce  again;* 
while  the  quilb  are  aborted,  so  that  the  birds  caimot  fly. 

*  The  meafung  and  derivation  of  this  word  lot  had  long  been  a 
pimle  until  Skcat  niuetted  libit,  1870,  p.  301)  that  it  Mgnified 
late,  la*t,  or  tkrw,  a*  10  UgtW^  a  loiterer,  latmatt,  the  last  man, 
iaiUitk,  the  potterior  molar  or  ''  wisdom  "  teeth  (as  the  last  to 
appear],  and  latcleck,  a  clock  that  b  behind  time.  Thui  the  grey 
lag  goose  b  the  grey  goose  which  In  England  when  the  aane  was 
given  was  not  viaratory  but  laaed  behud  the  other  wiM  ■pedes  at 
ibc  leason  when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  northern  breeding* 

Sirters.  In  conneuon  with  this  word,  however,  must  be  noticed 
curious  fact  mentioned  by  Rowley  (On.  Miscdt.,  B.  aii), 
that  the  flecks  of  tame  geese  in  Ltncotaahm  are  urged  on  by  their 
drivers  whh  tl»e  cry  of    bclem,  lag'em." 

■  From  the  times  of  tbc  Romans  white  geeae  have  been  held  in 
great  cstinatioa.  and  bence,  doubtless,  they  have  been  preferred  as 
breeding  stock,  but  the  practice  of  pludcins  geeie  alive,  ooatinutd 
for  ao  many  centuries,  has  act  imprtKiably  abo  helped  lo  perpetuate 
this  variation,  for  it  ■*  well  known  to  many  bird-keepers  that  a 
white  feather  b  often  (Hnduced  in  place  of  one  of  the  natural  colour 
that  has  been  pulled  out. 

■  In  some  English  counties,  eq)ecblly  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  it 
was  no  nneomoMn  iUh  formerly  for  a  man  to  keep  a  stock  of  a 
tbouwid  geeae,  each  of  which  might  be  redtoned  to  rear  on 
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irr*^i  M  bilong  to  this  section,  though  il  his  beM 
r.:'i.-Tel  to  another  (Chine filiasa),  and  hu  sIjO  bttn 
r-;-  -fi  a  distinct  {c^nus  {FkilaeU),  the  bcAul.M 

rrrsT.  ■  fxis.  /".  (■::K.:iic<i,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
.  ~  li'-izAi.  though  Mraying  to  the  continent  in  winter, 
ir-       -t  Kccpii^-J  by  the  white  vijging  of  its  ttmign. 

r»  h-.i^.-n  portions  of  the  New  \V»rl(l  are  inhabited  by 
.  .■  -  iIiKtn  sprcies  of  gccsc  not  nearly  akin  ic  the  fwe- 
z  -f  "i  i^TJirited  as  the  Rcnus  Cklecph-iga.  The  nfiS. 
'         .-  i'.  thi'tn  are  the  rock  or  kelp  kimsc,  C.  •jnianiUa.ini 

.       '■  ic  vsc.  C.  magtlUnk-i.    In  both  of  Ihtse  ibc 
^:  ..     y  \:T.iiin:  in  colour,  but  in  others  a  greater  simiLtiiiy 
■--       rmcrly  trtnticuusly  a«^cij((..d  with  the  Mri*  uf 
:  .      w7  vORiesonc  which  belongs  lu  the  northern  hcmiiphirc. 

.  t  ::-.:rt--'n  to  theOld  Wortd  as  wdl  as  ihc  New,  It  L'-n-.^in. 
^.■  f.-jM.'  vhich  hj\'e  received  the  common  names  of  betnat-lM 
•,-  :~-.'*y  anj  the  scientific  apfK'Ibliuns  of  Btrnitlj  and  B'Mi 

-  use  of  cither  of  which  much  ituy  be  said  by  nomi-n- 
.  :  _Ti>:f.    All  the  spcuc-s  vf  this  section  are  diKiinpji:,htii  by 

r  siT.eril  ibrk  s<)oiy  coli^ur,  relieved  in  some  by  whili-  'f 
;■  :r  or  less  purity,  niul  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  mem'^^n 
.'.  .V  (Ck'iius  .liftiT.  whii'hure  knownasgccyge^,  are  frequently 
.-.  ."i  l>y  fkinlcrs  bl.u'k  Reese.  Of  these,  the  best  know-n  both 

-  Vunix-  ami  North  ,\mcrica  is  the  brent-goose— the 
.\'iL'.c  of  Linn.ii-us,  and  the  B,  lorguatii  of  nuny  mndiin 
*r  :i.*rs— a  truly  marine  bird,  seldom  (in  Europe  at  least)  quiliiDH 
M^,  water,  and  ci^ming  southwards  in  vast  flocks  tuwarda 
i^tumn.  IretiUL'iUing  b:Ly<i  and  estuaries  on  the  British  couis. 
«"ii-ie  it  lives  chiefly  on  Mra-grass  (Zoslrra  tnarilim.i).  Il  fi 
V:'o»»  to  breed  in  Spj:sbLTgen  and  in  Crcenland.  A  form  whiih 
■.t  l>v  some  ornitholoi;L«ls  deemed  a  good  species,  and  called 
'  i  ihem  B.  mpituns,  occurs  chiefly  on  the  PaciAc  coast  ef 
\,>iih  .\mcrica.  Init  the  black  of  the  neck,  which  In  thccomir.nn 
!  tiTminales  just  above  the  breast,  extends  over  moM  ti 
(he  lowi-r  parts.  The  Irao  bcrnacle -goose,'  the  B.  Iru(cpi:i  iJ 
tiu»>l  .authors,  is  )iut  a  casual  visitor  to  North  America,  but  :> 
laiti  lu  bn.^.-d  in  Iceland,  and  occaskmal^  In  Norway,  lis  uf-j' 
il.  ut!-:hul.i,  however,  still  form  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  oniitho- 
l,<):i>l.  jikI  the  dilliiulty  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
t>iri-.l  Fri'l'ly  in  si'nii-capl ivity,  while  the  brcnt-goose  will  Bui 

l  ixiit  the  Ulltr  the  bernactc -goose  ia  easily  distinguished  by  is 
UiKi  r  si/e  and  while  cheeks.  Ilutchins's  goose  (B.  ffv/r Aiiin.' 
MYinn  to  Ix  iis  true  ri-prcsenlative  in  the  New  World.  In  ihb 
ih.-  I.iii-  i''  dark,  but  a  while  crcstentic  or  triangular  ptt<\i 
i'\Ii-iii|n  irtim  ihi'  ibroat  on  cither  sidi:  upwards  behind  the  tyt. 
Aliiii'  t  o.trlty  similar  in  coloration  to  the  last,  hut  grcail} 
MiiK'lior  in  si^e,  and  possessing  ifl  rcclriccs,  while  all  the  ton- 
(•■■inK  have  but  i6,  is  the  common  wild  goose  of  .\merita,  Jl 
,.iri.i'/r-ri.i'(.  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  ia:r> 
diK  ( d  ititii  Fui«[H',  where  it  prop.igates  sofrcely  that  it  bas  beta 
■III  luiU-il  by  nearly  all  the  ornitholoKisls  of  this  qu.-irter  of  ihc 
lilidir  iis  a  memlx-r  of  its  fauna.  An  allied  form,  by  tome 
•li-i-Mii-i|  .1  -iMt  it-*,  is  B.  leuccpureh,  whii  h  ranges  over  tht  wesiera 
id  North  America,  and.  though  having  iS  rectrices,  is 
ill  .1  irifiii'-beil  by  a  white  collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
III  I  k     Till-  mi'st  diverse  s|>ecics  of  this  group  of  gccsc  are  the 

I.  i.iiinlul  B.  ru!!Ci<!lis,  a  native  of  north -eastern  Asia,  whifh 
(H I  j-.Hiiully  str.iys  to  western  Earope,  and  ban  been  obtained 
,„       ifi.iii  iinte  in  Uriiain.  and  thai  which  i)  peculiar  to  tfar 

II.  iK.ii.iii  jrihipelafro,  B.  sandvurnsis. 

llie  l.irKi">t  living  goose  is  that  called  the  Chinese,  Guinea  « 
qH.iii  KiHi^e,  I'ygHol'iis  cygnnidei,  and  this  is  the  stock  wbcBCC 
Mil'  ■li'nir..lii'  gei-se  <'f  several  eastern  countries  have  spmng 
It  Ml  iv  olirn  lie  seen  in  Hnglish  parks,  and  it  is  found  to  ctMi 
ir.idily  uiih  the  common  tame  goose,  the  offspring  being  fercilr, 

"  l,.lir  .nil)  S.ilvin,  Prot.  ZciJ.  Snlfly  (l8r6>,  pp.  361.360. 

•  I  Nr   1-1  vi""I'"l:v        i'"'"'  two  word*  ib  rwi-edingly  otiKur.- 

■1 1,  i.iMiv  ■[■■ItiHi!  luTiiiile  seemii  to  be  wron^,  i(  we  may  ;udit 

I   jii.iiii^v  ill  the  l-'rcnch  Hinuukr.    In  both  wordi  ibc  « 

^"•"nli  '-M  Uil.Ii'.  I"  flijp*  fiill  Klii  vcd  liy  the  uneducated  in  some 
MIL,  ..I  till  wi.rld,  ili.it  l»  mil  11 -fil  l  •*  «Tn:  pnidured  fmmihe 
UitHM  U  ■  (/-'f'"'"''")       S""     ''"ber  capond  to  saU-walff. 
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and  Uyth  liu  aid  diat  ihcM  oosm  ait  very  Bbundant  in  ia^A. 

The  me  home  of  the  ipedes  u  in  culera  Siberu  or  Mongolia. 

It  is  dnlinguiibed  by  its  long  unooth  nock,  marked  donally 

by  a  chocolate  streak.  The  reclaimed  fotm  is  Huaily  dlstiii- 
(uisbed  by  the  knob  at  tht  base  of  the  UB,  but  the  evidence  of 

many  observers  shows  that  this  is  not  found  in  the  wild  race. 
0(  thi>  bird  there  Is  a  perfectly  white  breed. 

Wa  have  next  to  menlian  a  very  curious  fonn,  Certeptis 
aaut-lMttandiat,  which  it  peculiar  to  Antialia,  and  la  a  mora 
UmiuM  type  trf  goose  than  any  other  now  eiisting.  Its  short, 
deturved  bill  and  green  cere  give  it  a  very  pccuUar  ezpiessioa, 
and  its  almost  uniform  grey  plumage,  bearing  rounded  black 
qwts,  ia  also  remarfcaUc.  It  bears  captivity  wdl,  breeding  io 
confinemeDt,  iMit  Is  now  leldom  Men.  It  ^>pe«n  to  have  been 
formerly  very  abtutdant  in  many  paita  of  Australia,  tram  wluch 
it  has  of  late  been  exterminated.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  seem 
10  have  been  still  more  exaggerated  in  a  bird  that  is  wholly 
euinct,  the  CmmiVkm  cakitram  of  New  Zealand,  the  remains 
of  whidi  were  described  in  f uU  by  R.  Own  in  1873 
iTrau.  ZqH.  Soddy,  ix.  253).  Among  the  first  portkms  of  this 
tiagular  bird  that  were  found  were  the  tibiat,  presenting  an 
utraordinary  development  of  the  patelia,  which,  united  with 
the  shank -bone,  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  aj^Ued.  For  soma 
tine  the  aiiiaity  of  the  owner  of  this  wonderful  structure  was 
io  doubt,  but  all  hesitation  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  a 
nearly  perfect  skeleton,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  proved 
the  bird  to  be  a  goose,  of  great  size,  and  unable,  from  theshortneflS 
o(  its  wings,  to  fly.  In  correlation  with  this  Iom  of  power  may 
■iMbenatcdtbedwindlingof tbekeelofthestemum.  Generally, 
kiwever,  its  ostcologicat  characUrs  pmnt  to  an  afhmty  to  Cne- 
ofris,  as  was  noticed  by  Dr  Hector  (Tram.  Ifm  Ztal.  iHstiluU, 
a  76-84},  who  first  determined  its  Anserine  character. 

Birds  of  the  genera  Cktnalaptx  (the  Egyptian  and  Orinoco 
fBBw),  PlMtropUnu,  Sarci^ermis,  CUamydodun  and  some  others, 
arc  coDunonly  called  geese.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  they 
fboald  be  grouped  with  the  Ansertitae,  The  males  of  all,  like 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  genus  Ckloiphata,  appear  to  have 
that  curious  enlargement  at  the  Junction  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  trachea  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ducks  or 
Anatimat.  (A.  N.) 

OOOSB  (Game  or),  an  aodent  French  game,  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks,  very  popular  at  the  doae  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  played  on  a  piece  of  card-board  upon  which  was 
dnwnafantasticscroll,  called  the  jardiit  dtl'Oic  (goose-garden), 
divided  into  63  spaces  marked  with  certain  emblems,  such  as 
dice,  an  inn,  a  bridge,  a  labyrinth,  &c.  The  emblem  inscribed  on 
I  and  63,  as  wetl  as  every  niotb  space  between,  was  a  goose. 
The  object  was  to  land  one's  counter  In  number  63,  the  number 
ef  spaces  moved  throu^  being  determined  by  throwing  two 
dke.  The  counter  was  advanced  or  retired  according  to  the  space 
OD  ^uch  It  was  placed.  For  instance  if  it  rested  on  the  tnw  it 
must  remain  there  until  each  adversary,  of  which  there  might 
be  several,  had  played  twice;  if  it  rested  on  the  ieoik's  ktad 
Ibe  player  must  be^  over  again;  if  it  went  beyond  63  it  must 
be  retired  a  certain  number  of  spaces.  The  game  was  usually 
played  for  a  stake,  and  special  fines  were  exacted  for  resting  on 
certain  spaces.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  variation  •( 
Ibe  game  was  called  tixjeudela  Rholulion  Frgtifaist. 

OOOSBBBRBT,  Ribes  Crosstdtria,  a  well-known  fruit-bush 
of  ncffthem  and  antral  Eun^  placed  in  the  same  genus  of 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  gives  name  (Ribesiaceae)  as  the 
tloiely  allied  currants.  It  forms  a  distinct  section  Grostularia, 
the  members  of  which  differ  from  the  true  cufrrats  chiefly  in 
their  ipinfius  stems,  and  in  their  flowers  growing  on  short  foot' 
ualks,  solitary,  or  two  or  three  together,  instead  of  in  racemes. 

The  wild  gooseberry  is  a  smaD,  straggling  bush,  nearly  re- 
lembUng  the  cultivated  plant,— the  branches  being  tUckly 
set  with  sharp  sfdnes,  standing  out  singly  or  in  diverging  tufti 
of  two  or  three  from  the  bases  of  the  short  spurs  or  bleral  leaf 
shoots,  on  which  the  bell-shaped  flowers  are  produced,  singly 
•tin  pairs,  from  the  groups  of  rounded,  dcq4y-aenatcd  3-  or  5- 
bbcd  teava.  tin  fniit  is  amaller  thaa  is  the  gudcn  Uods, 


but  b  often  of  good  flavour;  it  is  getmally  hairy,  hot  in  one 
variety  sntooth,  constituting  the  Uva-eritpa  of  writers;  the 
colour  is  usually  green,  but  plants  are  occasionally  met  with 
having  deep  piople  bcffiea.  The  goosebeny  is  iadigeiuHiB  la 
Europe  and  western  Ask,  tpowing  naturally  in  al^ne  thickets 
and  rocky  woods  in  the  lower  country,  from  France  eastward, 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  Himalaya.  In  Britain  it  is  often  found  in 
copses  and  hedgerows  and  about  old  niins,  but  has  been  so  long 
a  plant  of  cultivataoD  that  it  i»  difficult  to  dedde  190a  Its  daim 
to  a  place  in  the  native  flora  of  the  island.  Common  ai  it  is  now 
on  some  of  the  lower  dopes  of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
gooaebary,  though  it  may  possil^y  be  alluded  to  in  a  vague 
passage  of  Pliny:  the  hot  aiminen  of  Italy,  i»  utcient  times  at 
at  iment,  would  be  unfavourable  to  Its  cuUivaUon.  Abundant 
in  Germany  and  France,  it  does  net  appear  to  have  been  much 
grown  there  in  the  middle  ages,  though  the  wild  fruit  was  held 
in  come  esteem  medicinally  for  the  cooling  pm^ierties  of  its  add 
jwce  in  fevers;  while  tlie  old  English  name,  Fco-icrry,  stlU 
surviving  in  some  ixoviodal  (Ualects,  indicates  that  it  was 
umilarly  valued  in  Britain,  where  it  was  planted  In  gardens 
at  a  comparatively  early  period.  William  Turner  describes  the 
gooseberry  in  his  Herbail,  written  »bout  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  a  few  years  iatef  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Thomas 
Tusser's  quaint  rhymes  as  an  ordinary  object  of  garden  culture. 
Improved  varieties  were  probably  first  raised  by  the  skilful 
gardeners  of  H<dland,  whose  name  lor  the  fruit,  Kruisbtue,  may 
have  been  easily  corrupted  into  the  present  English  vemacuUr 
w«d.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  gooseberry 
became  a  favourite  object  of  cottage-horticulture,  especially  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  working  cotton-spinners  have  raised 
numerous  varieties  from  seed,  their  efforts  having  been  chiefly 
directed  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Of  the  many  hundred 
sorts  enumerated  in  recent  horticultural  works,  few  perhaps  equal 
in  flavour  some  of  the  older  denisens  of  the  fruit-garden,  such 
u  the  "  old  rough  red  "  and  "  hairy  amber."  The  climate  of 
the  British  Islands  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  the  goose- 
berry to  perfection,  and  it  may  be  grown  successfuUy  even  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  indeed,  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  Improve  with  increasing  latitude.  In  Norway 
even,  the  bush  flourishes  in  gardens  on  the  west  coast  nearly  va 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  it  is  found  wild  as  far  north  as  63 . 
The  dry  summers  of  the  French  and  German  plains  are  less 
suited  to  it,  though  it  Is  grown  in  lome  hilly  districts  with  tolerable 
success.  Tlie  gooseberry  in  the  south  of  En^aiul  wUI  grow  weD 
In  cool  situations,  and  may  be  sometimes  sees  in  gardens  near 
London  flourishing  under  the  partial  shade  of  apple  trees;  but 
in  the  north  it  needs  full  exposure  to  the  sua  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  sdl,  but  prefers  a 
rich  loam  or  black  alluvium,  and,  though  naturally  a  plant  of 
rather  dry  places,  will  do  well  in  moist  land,  if  drained. 

The  varieties  are  most  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  the  autumn,  which  root  rapidly,  and  In  a  few  yean  form 
good  fruit-bearing  bushes.  Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
regarding  the  mode  of  pruning  this  valuable  shrub;  it  is  probable 
that  In  different  ^tuations  it  may  require  varying  treatment 
The  fruit  being  borne  on  the  lateral  qitin,  and  on  the  shoots  <d 
the  last  year,  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  shorten  the  side  branches 
in  the  winter,  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand;  some  reduce  the 
longer  leading  shoots  at  the  same  time,  while  others  prefer  to 
nip  off  the  ends  <A  these  in  the  summer  while  they  are  still 

'  The  first  part  of  the  word  has  been  usually  treated  as  an  ety- 
mological corruption  either  of  thb  Dutch  word  or  the  alud  Ger. 
Krautbten.  or  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Fr.  gwwfle.  The  Ntm 
Bn^iik  Dictionary  takes  the  obvlotts  derivation  from  "  gooee  and 
"berry"  as  proMbk:'"the  grounds  on  which  phuits  and  fruiU 
have  received  names  aasodatii^  them  with  aniniala  are  to  commanhr 
inexplicable,  that  the  want  of  appropriateness  in  the  meaidn«af  ordt 
no  lufficient  ground  for  atsuming  that  the  word  is  an  etymMMSW 
corruption."  Skeai  {Elym.  Dia.,  1898)  connects  the  French.  Dutch 
and  German  words,  and  finds  the  origin  in  the  M.H.G.  knu.  curling, 
crispcdi  applied  here  to  the  hairs  on  the  fruiL  The  French  word 
was  latinised  as  grsMiiJisria  and  eoafaaMl  with  gresnt*.  thick,  fat. 
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in  thi-  life-history  of  tbe  pamiie  give*  iu  name  to  ihe 
»  h->le  fungus, » that  it  is  now  koownu  Pufdnia  AAifiMHiidM. 
Itoth  urediuportt  and 
If.'culnpores  a.K  formnl 
on  the  xils^,  and  the 
I.ittcr  live  thrnugh  the 
winter  ami  pro'iui.c  the 
iliscaM  on  ihi-  goosv- 
beriy  in  iht  siu'ii-cding 
year.  In  cjsis  wln-iv 
the  disease  proves 
Iroubk'Sonic  the  sfdgts 
in  the  ncighbourhiiod 
should  be  de&troyvil. 

A  much  more  prc- 
v;ilcnt  disease  is  that 
raust'ii  by  M  icro- 
iphiii'iiu  Griisiuliiiisf. 
This  is  a  niilile 
ing  on  the 
ihe  leaf  anil  .semling 
sucki-rs  inlo  (he  ejii- 
(Icrmi!;.    The  white 

mycelium  gives  the     Fr^m  Corir  Mi-«'' Tf^f  f>L^  Dumm. 

leaves  of  the  plant  the''i''™""»"»"^""*  ucit. 
n[.[Warancc  of  having        a. -<>x>K:UTr>-MUde«  (.Vitr«p»«m 
licen  whitewashed         ,    ,  GrM,ukru2^.) 
riiu    O     Numerous  "ttacted  by  the  fundus:  3. 

white  spores  an  pro-  one  of  it»  numerou.  appcndagvi  is  ihovn 
dui'i-d  in  the  summer  more  highly  m.icnilicd  in  %.  4,  5,  spon 
whifh  arc  able  to  gcr-  »3C»  (oiri)  fruui  the  prnthtc\tm.  ca»- 
m  i  n  a  I  L-  immcdialtly.  "'"'"2  "1"^"- 

and  later  ftiiall  bijckish  fruits  iptrilkttia)  ut  produced  tlut  pal* 
uninjure<l  through  the  winter  liberating  the  iporn  they  coat^ 

in  the  spring, 

whii'h  iiifci't  the 
ynuHB  developing 
Icavi-s  of  the 
bush.  In  bad 
i.isi's  the  phinls 
are  crrally  in- 
jured but  fre- 
quently little 
harm  is  done. 
Attacked  phiiits 
^h'luM  lic^pruycd 
uith  potof^ium 
^uip)li'le. 

A:i  allied  fun- 
gus, Sfbirrath((<i 

much  gri-aier  vir- 
ulome,  has  re- 
i'i'nll>  ap{w.-arfl  in 
KiiKlinJ.  r.lti-ir:;: 
thedivjteki.-  wti 
as  "  Amcrii..- n 
goyiclnTry  niil- 
d»w  "  (lig..oV  In 
t)ie  main  the  mode 
■if  atlaik  \i  simi- 
lar \i>  lh.tt  o(  the 
l.i-t  -  ir.i-ntiomfl, 
but  T.<ft  only  are 
the  leaves  at-  „„_^^_„. 

t-Vkl-d,    but    the  lrt'!»m.V"I.jiTrVli(''  tfcji' 

lip^  of  ihf  yming  l—- >i  " '«  W'^l 
shrtiMK  and  the    Fifi-.w— A^leri^an^K>o*ebem^Mildew(5■ftar- 
f  m  i  r  ^  liP.  M  m-  n""*-'";!'!.   I'lint  with  Mavc*  «nd  fnj: 
Iruits  he,  .,nie  j„^,.t^j  (,..  ,|,^.  (^^nguj. 
L'lViTtl    X-y  the 

c<jliH'vb-ti>Le  mvcvlium,  the  attack  ftcquently  nnlting  in 
death  of  Ihe  shuuti  jnd  the  dMiniclion  of  the  fniiu.  AfUf  < 
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ihN  the  mycdhui  beoomei  nuty  brawn  ud  pnduora  tbe 
mut  form  of  tbe  fungus.  Tbrougb  the  irinter  tbe  ihooU 
m  covered  thiddy  with  ihc  brvwn  myeeliaa  tad  ia  tbe  viog 
the  ipoRs  coDtsined  in  the  poritbedft  genniBftte  and  etui  the 
iobctfoD  anew,  u  in  the  cue  of  the  Empeeii  ndldew.  Tbb 
(aagu  hai  recently  been  tbe  subject  of  le^sbtmi,  and  when  it 
ippeus  Ib  k  district  strong  rcfmiaive  meuurct  are  called  for. 
In  bad  cues  tbe  attacked  buahes  shouM  be  deetroyed,  iridle  in 
milder  attacks  frequent  q>rayinc  with  potaasium  HlpUde  and 
tke  proDiDg  oS  and  immediate  destruction  by  £n  «(  all  tbe 
young  shoots  showing  tbe  mildew  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  gooseberry,  when  ripe,  yields  a  fine  wine  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  Juice  with  water  and  sugar,  the  renilting  spuUing 
Squor  retaining  much  of  tbe  Savour  of  tbe  fruit.  By  umOarly 
trtatiflg  tbe  juice  of  the  green  fruit,  irf^ed  Jnst  before  it  ripens, 
SB  cServesdng  wine  Is  produced,  neai^r  Kiemhling  sone  kinds 
of  duBpagne,  and,  when  ikilfuUy  ^epaied,  far  auperiar  to 


FU.  3B^ — I.  Fructification  (ftriOueitm)  bustliu.  ascue  containing 
pfMranng;  a,  Ascui  with  Bpores  mote  bignly  magnified. 

Mch  af  the  liquor  sold  under  that  name.  Brandy  has  been 
made  bom  ripe  gooaeberries  by  distilUtion;  by  esposing  tbe 
juice  with  sngar  to  tbe  acetous'  fermentation  a  good  vinegar 
ouy  be  obtained.  Tbe  gooadienry,  wben  perfectly  ripe,  contains 
■  luge  <{uaatity  of  sugar,  most  abundant  in  tbe  red  and  amber 
*aijrtles;  In  tb»  fbnner  it  amounts  to  fran  6  to  vpwaids  of 
S%.  lie  ackUty  of  the  fruit  is  chiefly  doe  to  malic  add. 

Sereial  other  spedes  of  the  snb-gcnus  produce  edible  fruit, 
tboo^  none  have  aa  yet  been  brought  under  econonuc  culture. 
AsMMii  them  may  be  noticed  X.  axyacantkoides  and  H.  CyMsbaU, 
■bnndant'  In  Canada,  and  the  lurtbem  parts  ot  the  United  States, 
and  Jl.  podU,  cmnmoo  along  the  AUeghany  nmge.  Tbe 
poop  is  a  widely  distributed  one  in  tbe  north  temperate  tone, — 
ooe  ipedes  is  found  in  Europe  extending  to  tbe  Caucasus  and 
North  Africa  (Atlas  Mountains),  five  occur  in  Asia  and  nineteen 
ia  Ifoth  Amnia,  the  nn|e  — *— aombwank  to  Uvnco 
ud  Guatemala. 

OOOTT,  a  town  and  hfll  fortreas  En  southera  India,  ia  tbe 
Aaantapnr  district  of  Madras,  48  ra.  £.  of  Bellory.  Pop.  (igoi) 
g6S>.  Tbe  townissuTfotnided^adrdeofiockyhiUa,  connected 
by  a  walL  On  the  U^icat  of  theaa  ataada  tke  dtadd,  1100  fu 
atiove  aea>levd  and  looo  ft.  above  tbe  aurrounding  country. 
Here  waa  the  stron^Kdd  of  Morari  Rao  Ghorpade,  a  famous 
Mahratta  warrior  and  ally  of  tbe  English,  who  was  dtlmatdy 
Marred  into  snrrendcr  by  Haydet  AU  in  1775. 

0On^8  (rested  poty^uina),  tbe  only  living  TepresentaUve 
oB  tbe  Nwtb  American  continent  of  tbe  genus  TaUidt  ot  the 
(udiy  Talt^MUae  or  land  tortoises;  it  occurs  in  the  south- 
eutem  parta  of  the  United  Sutes,  from  Florida  in  tbe  south  to 
tbe  tfver  Sav»uiah  in  the  north.  lu  carapace,  which  is  oblong 
•ad  remarkably  compressed,  measures  from  i>-iS  in.  in  ntreme 
length,  tbe  shidds which  cover  it  being  grooved, and  of  ayellow- 
ImwD  colour.  It  is  characterised  by  the  tbape  of  tbe  fnmt  lobe 
of  tbe  plastron,  which  Is  bent  upwards  and  extends  beyond  the 
carapace.  Tbe  gopher  abounds  chiefly  in  the  fotests,  but 
occasionally  visiu  tbe  open  plains,  where  it  does  great  damage, 
apeciaOy  to  tbe  potato  crops,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
saiiBBl,  renaining  concealed  by  day  ia  its  deep  burrow,  and 
ooatfag  fonfa  at  diht  to  iced.  Ths  eggs,  five  la  number,  alnest 


round  and  i)  In.  in  tUameter.  ate  laid  in  a  MpwM*  (wity  near 
the  entrance.  Tbe  of  tbe  gopher  or  miiagafa,  as  it  b  abo 
called,  is  considcnd  cxodlent  eatii^ 

Tbe  nanw  "  gapher  "  b  more  commonly  applied  to  oertala 
anull  rodent  nuaunali,  paitlcnbriy  the  po^et-gi^her. 

6<tPPIllOBIf.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ungdom  of  WOittei*. 
berg,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  File,  is  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stuttgart  ca 
tberailwaytoFriedrlcbshafeo.  Fop. (1905) sOrBTa*  Upoaaesscs 
a  castle  built,  partly  witb  atones  bom  the  rriaed  castis  of  IMiea* 
staulen,  by  Duke  Cbtbb^iber  of  WUUnbeig  in  tbe  ceatwy 
and  now  used  as  public  offices,  two  Evangdlcal  churches,  a 
Roman  Catbcdlc  church,  a  synagogue,  a  cbssk^  schotd,  and  a 
modem  school.  Tbe  manubctnrea  are  conridenUe  and  Indade 
linen  and  woollen  doth,  lentlier,^ne,  paper  and  t49a.  -Thenan 
machine  shops  and  tuneriaa  In  tbe  town.  Time  m.  K.  of  tbe 
town  are  tbe  ruins  of  the  enstb  of  Hobcnstaufen.  GOpinngcn 
originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  in  1170 
came  into  poesessioa  of  the  oovnts  of  WOntcmbcfg.  It  was 
surrounded  by  wBlbiniti9,aBdwu  alnoateatlidy  rebuilt  after 
a  fire  In  178s. 

See  Pfeificr,  BuekrtOmmt  md  GnekUkb  d«r  Stodi  Gtppimien 

(|M5>- 

OORAKHPUB,  a  dty,  district  and  divbiim  (rf  tbe  United 
Provinces  of  British  India.  Tbe  dty  u  dtoatcd  on  tbe  kit  bank 
of  the  river  RaptL  Pop.  (1901)  64,148.  It  b  btfeved  to  have 
been  founded  about  1400  ,aj>.  It  is  the  dvii  headquarters  of  tlie 
district  and  was  formerly  a  nuUtary  cantonment.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  adjacent  viUage  utea,  sometimes  separated  by 
cultinted  land,  and  most  ot  the  hihaUtaats  are  agriculturists. 

The  DtSTlUCT  or  Gobakbpvs  has  an  area  of  4535  sq.  m.  It 
lies  immediately  south  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes,  but  itself 
forms  a  portion  of  the  great  alluvU  pUin.  Only  a  few  sandhills 
break  the  monotony  of  its  levd  surf^K,  which  is,  however,  inter- 
sected Iqr  numerous  tiveta  stodded  with  bkes  and  marshes.  In 
the  north  and  centre  dense  forests  abound,  and  tbe  whole  country 
has  a  verdant  an>carance.  Tbe  prindpal  rivers  are  tbe  Rapti, 
the  Gogra,  the  Gandak  and  little  Gandak,  the  Kuana,  the  Robin, 
the  Ami  and  the  GunghL  Tigers  are  found  in  the  north,  and 
many  otbv  wild  anlroab  aboiwd  throvtfkHit  the  diMrict.  The 
bkes  are  wd  stocked  with  fish.  Tbe  lUstrfct  to  aOt  subject  to 
very  intense  beat,  from  whidi  it  b  secnied  by  its  vidnily  to  tbe 
UUs  and  tbe  mmsture  of  its  soil  Dust-storms  are  rue,  and  cool 
brecees  from  the  north,  rushing  down  tbe  gorget  of  the  SBmabyas, 
succeed  each  stmt  Interval  A  warm  weather.  Tte  cSmatc  b, 
however,  rdaxing.  rhe  soutbetn  and  eastern  portions  are  as 
healthy  as  most  parts  of  tbe  province,  but  the  larai  and  forest- 
tracts  are  still  subject  to  malaria. 

Gautama  Buddha,  tbe  founder  of  the  rdl^jon  bearing  hb  name, 
was  bom,  and  died  near  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  From  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  6tb  century  tbe  country  was  the  scene  ot  a  floa- 
tinuous  struggle  between  tbe  Bhars  and  thdr  Aryan  antagotusts, 
tbe  Ratbcns.  About  qoo  the  Dombatars  or  military  Brobmans 
appeared,  and  ezpdled  the  Rathora  from  the  town  of  Gorakl^ur, 
bat  they  also  were  soon  driven  back  by  other  invaders.  During 
the  15th  aad  i6th  centuries,  after  tbe  district  had  been  desobted 
by  incessant  war,  tbe  descendants  of  the  various  conquerors  held 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  ea<A  seems  to  have  lived  quite  belated, 
as  no  bridges  w  toads  attest  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Towards  tbe  end  ttf  tbe  t6th  century  Hussnfanaw  occopbd 
Gorakbpur  town,  but  they  bitetfered  very  Ihtfe  with  tbeAtrict, 
and  allowed  It  to  be  controlled  by  the  native  rajas.  In  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  iSth  tentury  a  formidable  foe,  theBanjaias  from  tbe 
weat,  BO  weakened  the  power  of  the  fajas  that  they  could  net  rcsbt 
tbe  fiscal  exactions  ol  tbe  Oudb  officials,  who  plundered  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  Tbe  district  formed  part  of  tbe 
ferritory  ceded  by  Oudb  to  tbe  British  under  the  treaty  of  rSoi. 
During  the  Mtitiny  it  was  fast  for  a  dmrt  time,  but  under  tbe 
friendly  Gurkhas  the  rebds  were  driven  out  Tbe  population  in 
:  toot  was  1,957,074,  showing  a  decrease  of  s%  in  tbe  decade. 
The  dbtrict  b  traversed  by  tbe  main  line  and  several  brandies  of 
the  Bengal  t  Motth-Wsstem  laflway,  and  tbe  Gandak,  the  Gofta 
and  the  Kivti  an  navigable 
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Hie  Division  hu  an  am  ol  9534  aq.  in.  The  populatkw  in 
1901  wu  6,333fit»,  giving  an  avoage  dctulty  of  664  penona  per 
■q.  m.,  being  mm  than  one  to  every  acn,  and  the  higbcat  foi 
any  laigo  Uact  in  India. 

GORiXt  the  native  name  of  a  anull  Himalayan  nMigh^iaired 
and  ^indricai-lionied  ruminant  daned  in  the  umegnnipaa  the 
chamois.  Scientifically  this  animal  is  known  ai  Urelrapa  <or 
Cttmu)  t^al;  and  the  native  name  it  now  employed  as  the 
dcsigoatioB  of  all  the  other  mcmben  of  the  same  genua.  In 
addition  to  certain  peculiaritiea  b  the  form  of  the  skuU,  gorals 
are  chiefly-  diitingoiahed  from  senows  (9.*.)  by  not  pomeming  a 
gland  below  the  lya,  nor  a  correqxiDding  depiesaion  in  the  akuU. 
Several  tpedtt  arc  known,  ranping  from  the  Himalaya  to  Burma, 
Tibet  and  North  China.  Of  these,  the  two  Himalayan  goials 
iU.  gorof  and  U.  bed/ordii  are  usually  found  in  small  parties,  but 
less  oommonly  in  pairs.  They  generally  frequent  grassy  hills,  or 
RKky  ground  clothed  vrith  fmt;  in  fine  weather  feeding  only 
In  the  mornings  and  evcaingi,  but  triten  tiM  dcy  u  cloudy  grazing 
thmnghout  the  day. 

OORAMT,  or  Goummy  {OspknmoMtt  etfax),  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  best-flavDursd  fnabwater  fiihea  is  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago. Its  original  home  is  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  several 
othw  East  Indian  islands,  but  tbnkce  it  has  been  tnniported  to 
and  acdimsttaffd  In  Penang,  Malacca,  Hniritins  and  even 
Cayenne.  Being  an  almOit  omnivorous.^  and  tenacious  of  life. 


Goramy. 


it  seems  to  recommend  itself  panicularly  for  acclimsitiation  bi 
other  tropical  countriesi  and  spedmens  kept  in  captivity  become 
as  tame  as  caips.  It  attains  the  siae  of  a  large  turbot.  Its 
shape  is  flat  and  short,  the  body  covered  with  large  icaks;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  &na  arc  provided  with  numerous  siMncs,  and 
the  ventral  fins  produced  into  long  filaments.  Like  A»ab«3, 
the  dimbini  perdi,  it  possesses  a  supralxanchial  aoocstwy 
leqiintory  organ. 

ttORBnuOQRF,  a  vjUage  and  dimatic  health  retort  of 
Germaiqr,  in  the  Prussian  province  d  Klcsia,  romaoticaUy 
situated  in  a  deep  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Waldenburg 
range,  igoo  ft.  above  the  sea,  60  m.  S.W.  ol  Bre^u  by  the 
raihiray  to  Friedhud  and  j  m.  from  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop. 
70a  It  has  four  large  sanatoria  for  coosumptives,  the  earliest  of 
which  was  founded  in  1854  by  Hermann  Brehmer  (1S16-1869). 

flORBODDC,  a  mythical  lung  of  Britain.  He  gave  hit  kingdom 
away  during  hit  tifcUme  to  his  two  sons,  Fertez  and  Porrez. 
The  two  quarrelled  and  the  younger  subbed  the  dder.  Ilicir 
vother,  loving  the  latter  most,  avenged  his  death  bymurdcring 
her  ton,  and  the  people,  bonified  at  her  act,  revolted  and 
murdered  both  her  and  King  Gorboduc.  This  legend  was  the 
sabject  of  the  earliest  regular  English  tragedy  which  in  i56r 
was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Inner  Temple  halL 
It  was  written  by  Thomas  Sackville.  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
Thomas  Norton  in  collaboration.  Under  the  title  of  GsrMoc  it 
was  published  first  very  corruptly  in  1565*  ud  in  better  form  as 
The  Troftdy  oj  Ptna  and  Form  in  IS70> 

GOKCHAKOV,  or  GoaTcsAKorr,  a  noble  Russian  fanuty, 
dcscenided  from  Michael  Vievolodovich,  prince  of  Chernigov, 
wIm,  in  1346,  was  assassinated  by  the  Mongols.  Pnofcn  Andrzk 
IvaHOViai  (t76ft-iS5s),  general  in  the  RiMuan  umy,  took  a 
coo^icuont  pan  in  the  final  campaigns  agatost  Hapoleon. 
AuxtMDU  XvAMOVKS  (1769-1815)  lemd  with  dittiiiction 


under  Us  rdativn  Smarav  in  tlte  Turkish  Wan,  and  look  put 
as  a  general  officer  in  the  Italian  and  Swisa  opetatim  01 1799, 
and  in  the  war  agamst  N^wken  in  Pbland  in  1806-1807  (battle 
ol  Heilsberg).  Psnt  Dritbievich  (1790-1868)  served  ludct 
g»m««n  and  Kutusov  in  the  campaign  against  Turkey,  and 
afterwards  against  France  in  1813-1814.  In  1810  he  luppniKd 
an  iasufTecticu  in  the  Caucasus,  for  which  service  he  wu  nixd 
to  the  rank  of  majoi'generat.  In  1898-1819  he  fought  under 
Wittgenstein  against  the  Turks,  won  an  action  at  Aidos,  aad 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Adrianople.  In  1839  he  was  nsde 
governor  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  in  1851  retired  into  private 
life.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  offered  his  icrvicts 
to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  gcncnl  of 
the  VL  army  corps  in  the  Crimea.  He  commanded  the  corps 
in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkemun.  He  retired  In  1855  aad 
died  at  Moscow,  on  ibc  t8lb  of  March  1868. 

PxDKE  MiKBiUi.  DumtiaviCH  (1795-1861),  brother  of  the 
last  named,  entered  the  Russian  army  th  1807  and  Uxk  part 
in.  the  campaigns  against  Persia  tn>i8io,  and  in  iSia-i8ij 
against  France.  During  the  Russo-Turkbh  War  of  1S18-1S19 
he  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Silistria  and  Shumla.  Alter 
being  at^ntcd,  in  1830,  a  general  officer,  he  wu  present  m  the 
campaign  in  Poland,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Grodww, 
on  the  ijth  of  February  1831.  He  also  distinguished  hlnudl 
at  the  battle  of  Ostroleoka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw,  for 
these  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lteutCDant.gtnenl. 
In  1S46  he  was  nominated  military  governor  of  Warsaw.  In 
T849  be  commanded  the  Rusuan  artilleiy  in  the  war  against  the 
Hungarians,  and  in  1851  he  visited  London  as  a  represeutathre 
of  the  Russian  army  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  WelliagtoB. 
At  Ibis  time  he  was  chief  of  the  staS  of  the  Russian  army  and 
adjutant -general  to  the  tsar.  Upon  Rnsua  declaring  war 
against  Turkey  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  commander-in.diie{ 
ai  the  troops  which  occupied  Moldavia  and  WaUacfaia.  In  1S54 
he  crossed  the  Danube  aad  besieged  Silistria,  hut  was  superseded 
in  ^>ril  Iqr  Prince  Paskevich,  who,  hosrevfT,  rempied  on  the  8tli 
of  June,  when  Gorcbakov  returned  the  command.  In  Jn^ 
the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and  the  Russian  anniet  lecnMd 
the  Danube;  in  August  they  withdrew  to  Ruasa.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  comma  nder-in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Crimea  in  place  of  Prince  Menshikov.  Gorchakovii  defence  of 
SevMtopoI,  and  final  tetmt  to  the  northern  part  of  the  torn, 
whidi  lie  continued  to  defend  till  peace  was  Hgned  in  Para,  wcr 
conducted  with  skill  and  energr.  In  1856  he  was  appoiated 
governor-general  of  Poland  in  succession  to  Prince  PaskevidL 
He  died  at  Warsaw  on  the  30th  of  May  1861,  and  was  buried, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  with,  at  Sevastopol 

PamcR  GOBCHAKOV,  Alexandu  Mikbajlovicb  (179S-1SSJ), 
Russian  statesman,  couun of  Princes  Petr  and  Mikhail  Gordisko*, 
was  bom  on  the  r6th  of  July  1798,  and  was  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  Tsarskoye  Selo,  where  he  had  the  poet  Pushkin  at  ■ 
Khool-fdlow.  He  became  a  good  dasaical  scholar,  and  leanrt 
to  speak  and  write  in  French  with  fkcUi  ty  and  elegance.  Pushkin 
in  one  of  his  poems  described  young  Gorchakov  as  "  Fortunc't 
favoured  sod,"  and  predicted  his  success.  On  leaving  the  lycfum 
Gorchakov  entered  the  foreign  office  under  Count  NcsKlrod& 
His  first  diplomatic  work  of  importance  was  the  negotiation  of  a 
marriage  between  the  grand  duchess  Olga  and  the  crown  prince 
Charles  of  WUrttemberg.  He  remained  at  Stuttgart  for  tome 
years  as  Russian  minister  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  onvn 
princess.  He  foretold- the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  qaril 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  was  credited  with  oounsdiing  ths 
abcScatioo  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  Francis  Joseph-  When  the 
German  confedcrarion  wu  re-established  in  r8jo  in  place  of  the 
pwdiament  of  Fhmkfort,  Gorchakov  was  appointed  Russian 
minister  to  the  diet.  It  was  here  that  tie  first  met  Priaoe 
Bismarck,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  wliich  was  aftn- 
wards  renewed  at  St  Petenburg.  The  emperor  Nicholas  found 
that  his  ambassador  at  Vienna,  Barcm  Meyeodorfi,  was  not  s 
sympathetic  instrument  for  carrying  out  his  sdiemes  in  the  East. 
He  therefore  transferred  Gorchakov  to  Vienna,  where  the  ItUti 
RBwined  through  the  critical  period  ti  tbt  Crimean  War. 
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Goichakav  percdved  that  RuMikii  dedgu  tg^ntt  Turkcr, 
lopported  I9  Gmt  Britain  and  France,  wen  inqmuticable, 
ud  he  counselled  Ruista  to  make  no  more  uaelett  ncrifioea, 
but  (0  accept  the  bases  of  a  pacification.  At  the  itine  time, 
lltbough  be  attended  the  Paris  conference  oT  1856,  he  pniposely 
■bMiacd  from  aflixrng  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  peace  after 
that  of  Count  Orhiv,  Rossia'schlef  representative.  Fortbetimej 
bowever,  be  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  Alexander  U., 
rtragnicing  the  wisdom  and  courage  which  ■  Gorchakov  bad 
echiUled,  appointed  him  minister  of  forei^  affaire  in  piace  of 
Count  Nesselrode.  Not  long  after  his  accenlon  to  office  Gorcha- 
kov iasned  a  circular  to  the  foiriga  powers,  In  whidi  he  anooanced 
Oat  Russia  proposed,  for  internal  reaaona,  to  keep  henelf  as 
free  as  possible  from  complications  abroad,  and  he  added  the 
Kir  historic  phrase,  "  la  Rustie  tie  bmuU  pai;  eO*  m  nemiSt." 
During  the  P<riish  insumaion  Gorchakov  tebuHed  the  auggea- 
tiou  of  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France  for  aiBuagbg  the 
imrities  employed  in  quelling  it,  and  be  waa  espcdally  acrid 
b  his  replies  to  &irl  Russell's  dcqntches.  In  July  1S63 
Gorchakov  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Rnssian  empire 
cmitsdy  &i  reward  for  his  boM  dfirfomatic  attitude  towards  an 
bd^Mnt Europe.  TheappolnimentwuhaiiedwhhentbuslaBm 
in  Rnsna,  and  at  that  juncture  Prince  Chancellor  Gorciiakov 
was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  minister  in  Europe. 

An  appnek*meiU  now  began  between  the  courts  of  Runia  and 
Timit;  and  in  1S63  GOTchakov  inioothed  the  way  for  tlie 
eccnpitloa  of  Hobtdn  by  the  Federal  tnope.  TUb  seemed 
equally  favourable  to  Austria  and  Prusria,  but  it  was  the  latter 
power  which  gained  all  the  substantial  advantages;  and  when 
the  conflict  arose  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  r866,  Russia 
Rfflsined  neutral  and  permitted  Prussia  to  reap  the  fruits  and 
otaUishhersapreraacrinGemany,  When  the  FYanco- German 
Wu  of  1S70-71  broke  out  Russia  answered  for  the  neutrah'ty 
of  Austria.  An  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  anti-Pnuaian 
coalitioD,  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  understanding 
betwen  the  German  and  Russian  chanceUots.  In  return  for 
Russia^  service  in  preventing  the  aid  of  Austria  from  being 
^ven  to  France,  Gorchakov  looked  to  Bismarck  for  diplomatic 
stqiport  in  the  Eastern  Question,  and  he  received  an  biatalnunt 
ef  the  eipected  support  when  be  succeasfuliy  denounced  the 
BiadtSeacIatnesirfthetfcatyofPuds.  ThiBwatjiiitlyresarded 
fay  him  as  an  important  service  to  his  country  and  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  career,  and  he  hoped  to  <4>tain  further  successes 
with  the  assistance  of  Germany,  but  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  aUnets  of  St  Petenbvrg  and  Berlin  did  not  subsist  much 
loDfer.  In  1875  Bismaick  was  suvected  of  *  design,  of  again 
attacking  France,  and  Gorchakov  gave  him  to  understand,  in  • 
«sy  which  was  not  meant  to  be  oSenuve,  but  which  txHised  the 
German  chancellor's  indignation,  that  Russia  would  oppose  any 
vuik  scheme.  The  tension  thus  produced  between  the  two 
ttatesmen  was  increased  by  the  political  com^icationB  of  1875- 
1S78  In  south-eastern  Europe,  which  began  with  the  Hene-' 
fovioian  insurrection  and  culminated  at  the  Berlin  congress. 
Gorchakov  hoped  to  utilize  the  complications  in  such  a  way  as 
to  recover,  without  war,  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  ceded  by  the 
tnaly  of  Paris,  but  he  soon  loat  control  of  events,  and  the 
Sav^^  agitation  produced  the  Ruaso-Tuddih  campaign  of 
1877-78.  By  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stebno  the 
Sivophll  as[Hnitioiis  seemed  to  be  realized,  but  the  stipulations 
of  that  peace  were  considerably  modified  by  the  congress  of 
Bcdin(i3th  June  to  13th  July  1878), at  which  the  aged  chanodlor 
bdd  MBiinolly  the  post  of  first  plenipotentiary,  but  left  to  the 
second  ptenipotentiary.  Count  Shuvalov,  not  only  the  task  of 
defending  Russian  interests,  but  also  the  responsibility  and 
odium  lot  the  concrasions  which  Russia  had  to  make  to  Great 
Britain  and  Austria.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lost 
(MitioD  of  Bessaralna  restored  to  hb  country  by  the  Beriin 
ifcaty,  but  at  the  cost  of  greater  sacrifices  than  be  anticipated. 
After  the  congress  he  continued  to  hold  the  post  Of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  but  lived  chiefly  abroad,  and  resigned  formally  in 
iSSi,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Giers.  He  died  at  Baden- 
Bidcn  on  the  nth  of  March  1883.   Prince  Gorchakov  devoted 
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lumadf  entirely  to  foreign  affiin,  and  took  no  part  la  the  grwt 
internal  reforms  of  Alexander  U.'s  reign.  Aa  a  diplomatist  he 
displayed  many  brilliant  qualities— adroitness  in  negotlatien, 
incislTeneai  In  argument  and  elegance  in  style.  Bis  statesman- 
sh^,  though  marred  occasionally  by  personal  vanity  and  love 
of  popular  applause^  was  far«ecing  and  prudent.  In'tbeisMcr 
part  of  bis  career  Ids  main  object  waa  to  raise  the  i»est^  of 
Russia  by  undoing  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  he  In  great. measure  succeeded.     (D.  H.  W.) 

QORDIAN,  or  Goidiands,  the  name  oi  three  Roman 
emperors.  The  first.  Harms  Antooins  Gordianna  Semproniaaw 
RomanuB  AAicanus  (a.d.  159-358),  an  extremely  wealtlQr  man, 
was  descended  from  the  Gracdn  end  IHjan,  wMIe  bb  wife  was 
the  great-granddanghter  of  Antoninus  ^us.  While  he  gained 
unbounded  popularity  by  his  magnificent  games  and  shows,  Us 
prudent  and  retired  life  did  not  excite  the  suspidoa  of  CaracaHa, 
inwhoeehonourhewiotealongeptccalledilMMiiittor.  Alexander 
Sevcnts  called  him  to  the  dangerous  honours  of  government  in 
Africa,  and  during  his  proconsubhip  occurred  the  usurpation  of 
Haximin.  Theuniveisaldiscontent  roused  by  theoppressivc  rule 
of  Maximin  culminated  fain  revolt  in  Miha  In  138,  and  Gwdlaa 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  popular  damour  and  aasnmcd  the 
purple.  Hb  son,  Marcus  Antonlus  Gordiasus  (193-138),  waa 
associated  with  Inm  in  the  dignity.  The  senate  confirmed  the 
choice  of  the  Africans,  and  most  of  the  provinces  ^adly  sided 
with  the  new  empenns;  bat,  even'  whSe  their  cnne  was  so 
Buccessftd  abroad,  they  had  fallen  before  the  sodden  Inroad  <k 
Capp^ianus,  legatus  of  Numldia  and  a  supporter  of  MaxintEn. 
They  had  reigned  only  thfrty-six  days.  Both  the  Gordians  had 
deserved  by  their  amiaUe .character  thdr  rqmtation;  they 
were  men  of  great  accompliahnients,  fond  of  Bteratvre,  and 
voluminous  authors;  hot  they  were  rather  Intdkctual  vtAuptu- 
aries  than  able  statesmen  or  powerful  nilen.  Having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Gordian,  the  senate  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
revolt  against  Maximln,  knd  appointed  Piq>lan»  Heximui 
and  CaeUus  Balbbius,  two  of  to  noblest  and  moat  estcenied 
members,  as  joint  emperon.  At  thdr  faiaugaratlai  a  sedition 
arose,  and  the  popular  outcry  for  a  Gordian  was  kppeased 
by  the  association  with  thera  of  M.  Antonius  Goidianus 
Pius  (134-144),  grandson  of  the  dder  Gordian,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  Haxfi^  forthwith  invaded  Italy,  bnt  was  mnrwred 
by  hb  own  trdopa  while  berieging  Aqnllda,  and  a  revdh  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  to  which  f^tirienus  and  Balbinus  fell  victims, 
left  Gordian  sole  emperor.  For  some  time  be  was  under  the 
control  of  hb  mother's  eunuchs,  till  Unte^heus,*  hb  father-in- 
law  and  pncfect  of  the  pnctotkn  guard,  posuaded  him  to  assert 
his  Independence.  When  the  Peruana  under  Shapur  (Sapor)  I, 
invaded  Mesopotanda,  the  young  emperor  opened  the  temple  of 
Janus  for  the  last  time  recorded  in  hbtory,  and  marched  in  person 
to  the  East.  The  Perdans  were  driven  Inck  over  tbe  £iq>hrates 
and  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Rtsaena  (243),  and  only  the  death 
of  Tlmedtheus  (under  snqildons  crrcumstancea)  prevented  an 
advance  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Philip  the  Arabian,  who 
succeeded  Thnesithens,  stirred  up  discontent  in  the  army,  and 
Gordian  wu  murdered  by  the  mutinous  soldiers  in  Mesopotanua. 

See  live*  of  the  Coidkiu  by  Cajritolinus  in  the  Seripiorei  kisloria* 
i4N|»tw;  Ucrodian  vii,  viii>;  Zownns  i.  18:  Ammanua 
MaiccUinus  Koii.  5;  Eutropius  )x.  2i  Aureliua  Victor,  Catsutt, 
37;  article  Shapur  (I.);  Pauly-mnowa,  Ru^encydopddu,  I, 
3619  f.  (von  Rohden). 

GORDIOH,  an  andent  dty  of  Phrygia  sitttated  on  the  Persian 
"  Royal  road  "  from  Pcssinus  to  Ancyra,  and  not  tu  from  the 
Sangarius.  It  ties  opposite  the  village  Peb!,  K  Uttle  nwth  of 
tbe  point  where  the  Constantinople-Angora  railway  crosses  the 
Sangarius.  ItbnottobeconfusedwitbGoFdiou-kome,refounded 
as  Juliopolb,  a  Bithynian  town  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius,  about  47  m.  In  an  alr-Une  N.  W.  of  Gordium.  Accord- 
Ing  to  the  legend,  Gordinm  was  founded  by  Gordius,  a  Phrygian 
peasant  who  Had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  fab  countrymen  In 
obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Zeus  commanding  them  to  adect  the 
first  person  that  rode  up  to  the  temple  of  the  god  hi  a  wagon. 
The  king  afterwards  dedicated  his  car  to  the  god,  and  anUher 
*  For  thU  name  aee  footnote  to  Sbapdr. 
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onde  decUred  that  whoever  succeeded  m  uDtying  the  atnngdy 
entwined  knot  of  oornd  berk  which  bound  the  ytAt  to  the 
■bould  reign  over  all  Aiia.  Akiuder  the  Gnat,  acoordiof  te 
the  story,  cut  the  luwt  by  a  stioke  of  hb  nrard.  Gordiitm  wu 
c^wed  ud  dettniyed  by  the  Gub  soui  after  i8q  >^  and 
disappeared  from  history.  In  imperial  times  only  a  small  viDage 
existed  on  the  site.  Excavations  made  in  1900  tiy  two  German 
acholata,  G.  and  A.  Koertr,  revealed  practically  do  remains  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  b.c.  (when  Fhiypa  fell  nader 
PmiaB  power). 

,  See  JairbHck  da  Imttitait,  EnliuuDg*beft  v.  (1904).  (J .  G.  C.  A.) 
QOROOlt.  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  no  fewer  than  157 
main  branches  of  which  are  traced  1^  the  family  historians.  A 
laird  of  Gorden,  in  Berwickshire,  near  the  En^ish  border,  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (iijS).  The  families 
of  the  two  SODS  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition,  Richard  Gordon  of 
Gordon  and  Adam  Gordonof  Huotty,  were  united  by  the  marriage 
of  their  great-grandchildrcD  Alicia  and  Sir  Adam,  whose  grandson 
Sir  Adam  (killed  at  Halidon  Hill,  1333)  at  first  took  the  En^ish 
aide  in  the  Scottish  strug^e  for  independKnce,  and  is  the  firat 
nember  of  the  family  definitely  to  emerge  into  history.  He  was 
justiciar  otScolUnd  in  1310,  but  after  Bannockbum  he  attached 
himself  to  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted  him  in  1318  the  lordship  of 
Strathbogie  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  which  Gordon  gave  the  name  of 
Iluntly  from  a  village  on  the  Gwdon  estate  in  Berwickshire.  He 
had  two  sons,  Adam  and  William.  The  younger  son,  laird  of 
Stitcbd  in  Roxburghshire,  was  the  ancestor  of  WiUiam  de 
Gordon  of  Stitchel  and  Locbinvar,  founder  of  the  Galloway 
branch  of  the  family  represented  in  the  Scottish  peerage  by  the 
dormant  viscounty  of  Kenmure  (q.*.),  created  in  1633;  most  of 
the  Irish  and  Virginian  Gordons  are  o&shoots  of  this  stock.  The 
cider  son,  Adam,  inherited  the  Gordoi^-Huntly  estates.  He  had 
two  grandsons,  Sir  John  (d.  1394)  and  Sir  Adam  (slain  at  Homildon 
Hill,  1403).  Sir  John  had  two  illegitimate  sons,  Jock  of  Scur- 
dargue,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  Tam  of 
Ruthveo.  From  these  two  stocks  most  of  the  norttwrn  Gordon 
familid  are  d^ved.  Sir  Adam's  daughter  and  beire»,  Elisabeth, 
married  SirAlexandcrSelon,  and  with  her  husband  wasconfirmed 
in  1408  in  the  possession  of  the  barony  of  Gordon  and  Huntly  in 
Berwickshire  and  of  the  Gordon  lands  in  Aberdeen.  The  Seton- 
Gordons  are  their  descendants.  Their  son  Alexander  was  created 
carl  of  Huntly  (see  Huntly,  Eaxls  and  Makquesscs  of), 
probably  in  1445;  and  his  heiis  became  dukes  of  Gordon,  George 
Cordon  (f.  1A50-1716),  4th  marquess  of  Huntly,  being  created 
duke  of  Gordon  in  16S4.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  French 
Catholic  seminaiy,  and  served  in  the  French  army  in  the  cam- 
paigns  of  1673  to  1675.  Under  James  II.  he  was  made  keeper  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  he  refused  to 
support  James's  eSorta  to  impose  Roman  Catholicism  on  his 
aubjeds.  He  oSeted  little  active  reabtance  when  the  castle  was 
besieged  by  WiUiam  lU.'s  forces.  After  his  submission  he  was 
more  than  once  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  Jacobite  leanings,  and 
was  ordered  by  GMrge  I.  to  reside  on  parole  in  Edinburgh.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  aqMratedfiomliiawtfeElizabeth 
Howard,daughterofthe6thduke<rfNoTf<rik.  His  ion  Alexander, 
and  duke  of  Gordon  (c,  1678-171EO,  joined  the  Old  Pretender,  but 
gained  the  royal  pardon  after  the  surrender  of  Gmtlon  Castle  in 
tll6.  Of  his  children  by  his  wife  Henrietta  Hordannt,  second 
dauber  of  Chatlei  Mordaunt,  carl  «C  Peterborough,  Cosmo 
Gtmfit{e.  i7io-t75>)sticceededas3nldillEe;  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
(d.  1754)  took  an  active  part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  ot  1745;  and 
General  Lord  Adam  Gordon  (e.  171^1801)  became  commuder  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland  in  t78>,andgoverDorof  Edinburgh  Castle 
in  1786.  Lord  Gcoefc  Cotdon  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
3rd  doke. 

The  title,  with  the  earldom  of  Norwich  and  the  barony  of 
Gordon  Huntly,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  George,  5th 
duke  (1770-1S36),  a  distinguished  soldier  who  raised  the  coqia 
now  known  as  the  and  battalion  ol  the  Gordon  Hi^danders. 
The  marquessate  of  Huntly  passed  to  his  oou^  and  hrir-oiale, 
George,  jth  cart  of  Aboyne.  Lady  Oarlotta  Gordon,  sister  of 
and  co-hdress  with  the  5th  duke,  manied  Charles  Leuwa,  4th 


duke  of  Ridmond,  whose  son  took  the  name  of  Gorden-Loim, 
The  dukedom  of  Gordon  was  revived  In  1876  in  favour  of  the 
6th  dnka  of  Richmond,  who  thenceforward  was  styled  duke  itf 
RichmoBd  and  Gordon.  Adam  Gordon  of  Ab^ne  (d.  1537) 
took  the  oonrtcay  titia  of  cari  of  Sntbeiknd  in  ri^  ot  hu  wife 
Elisabeth,  countcM  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  ijgbt,  siitcr  «f  the 
0th  earl.  The  lawlcas  and  turbulent  Gordons  «f  G^^t  «m  the 
maternal  anccAors  of  Lord  Byron. 

Among  tho  naiqr  addiea  of  (ortune  bearing  the  name  of 
Gordoa  was  Cotoi^  John  Gwdon,  one  of  the  murdems  of 
Wallenstein.  Patrick  Gordon  (1635-1699)  was  bora  atAuch- 
Icuchries  in  Aberdeenshire,  entered  the  service  ol  Charles  X, 
of  Sweden  in  1651  and  served  against  the  Poles.  He  changed 
sides  raoie  tiuu>  ooce  before  he  found  his  way  to  hfoacow  in  :66i 
and  took  service  under  the  tsar  Alexis.  He  became  general  ia 
16S7;  in  168B  he  hdped  to  secure  Peter  the  Great's  ascendant; 
and  Uter  he  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  Streltxi.  His  diary  wu 
published  in  German  (3  vola.,  iS49-iSs3>  Moscow  and  St  Peten- 
bnrg),  and  sdectioos  from  the  En^ish  original  by  the  SpaUi^ 
Club  (Aberdeen,  1S59). 

The  Goidmix  fill  a  conuderaUe  place  in  Scottish  legend  sad 
ballad.  "  Captain  Car,"  or"  Edom  (Adam)  of  Gordon  "descAci 
an  incident  in  the  straggle  between  the  Forbeses  and  GarioM 
in  Aberdeenshire  in  1371;  "Tbe  Duke  of  Gordon's  Dangler" 
has  apparently  no  foundidlon  In  fact,  though  "  Gcordie  "  of  the 
ballad  b  sometimes  said  to  have  been  George,  4th  earl  of  Huntly; 
"  The  Fire  of  Frendrau^t "  goes  back  to  a  fend  (1630)  belweta 
James  Oichtott  of  I^cndrau^t  and  WlUan  Gordon  of  Rothie- 
may;  the  "  Gallant  Gordons  Gay  "  figuie  in  "  Chevy  Chase 
WiUian  Gecdon  of  Eariston,  the  Covenanter,  appears  in  "  Both- 
well  Bridge  "  Sec. 

See  Wiiriam  Goidan  (of  old  Aberdeen),  Tki  Baton  e/OuA  luial, 
NMt,  and  Illiatrifus  Hotut  «f  Gordon  (s  vol*.,  Edinburgh.  1716- 
V7ai),tA'tihkkA  QnuistHidoryiillu  .  .  .  How  af  Gudim.by 
C.  A.  Gorden  (Al«rdecn,  1754)  u  Ihtle  more  than  an  abri<^mcu: 
Tkt  Rtcordi  ti  A  bojno,  lajo-idgi,  edited  by  Charles,  t  ith  msrqum 
of  Huntly,  &c.  (New  SpaldinR  Club,  Aberdeen.  1894);  TU  Gmiem 
Book,  ed.  I.  M.  Bulloch  (1901);  Ttu  Homo  4  cSiom,  ed.  I.  U. 
Bulloch  (AVrdecn,  vol. !.,  1903) ;  and  Mr  Bulloch's  Tkt  FM  Dab 
^ Gorden  (1900)- 

GORDON.  ADAH  UHDSAT  (1833-1870),  Australian  poet, 
was  bom  at  Fayal^  hi  the  Axores,  in  1833,  the  son  of  a  retired 
Indian  officer  who  taught  HindusUnI  at  Cheltenham  CoD^ 
Young  Gordon  was  educated  there  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  but  a  youthful  indiscretion  led  to  his  being  sent  in  iSsj 
to  South  Australia,  where  he  Ji^ed  the  mounted  pdUce.  He  Ihea 
became  a  horsebreaker,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  inherited 
a  fortune  and  obtained  a  seat  in  tbe  House  of  Assembly.  At 
this  time  he  bad  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  nnn  piiifmliissi 
steeplechase  rider  in  tbe  colony.  In  1S67  he  moved  to  Victoria 
and  set  up  a  livery  stable  at  Ballaral.  Two  volumes  of  poems, 
.^ea  Spray  and  Smoie  DHfi  and  AiktarM,  were  published  in  this 
year,  and  two  years  later  be  gave  up  Us  business  and  settled 
at  New  Brighton,  near  Metboome.  A  second  volume  of  poeliy, 
Bmtk  Boikutt  and  CaUopiHg  Rkymss,  appeared  in  1S70.  It 
brought  him  more  praise  than  emolument,  and,  tbormigbl)' 
<Bscouraged  by  his  failure  to  make  good  his  claim  to  some 
property  hi  Scotland  to  wWch  he  believed  himscU  entitled, 
he  committed  suicide  on  the  94tb^  June  1870.  His  repntatios 
rose  after  his  death,  and  be  became  (he  bist  known  and  most 
widely  popular  of  Australian  poets.  Much  of  Gordon's  pottiy 
miAt  have  been  written  in  England;  when,  however,  It  it 
reuly  locnl,  it  is  vividly  so;  his  genuine  feeling  frequently 
kindles  Iiilo  paaskm;  his  vei^llcation  is  always  dastic  and 
soBMons,  but  BometinKS  too  reminiscent  of  Swinburne.  Hk 
compositions  are  almost  entirely  lyrical,  and  their  merit  h 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whidi  they  partake  of  the 
chanuter  of  the  ballad. 

Gordon^  poems  who  collected  and  puUiihed  ia  tgSo  whb  a 
biographical  introduction  by  Marcus  Clarke. 

OORDOK,  ALBZUIIHSR  (c.  1691-1:.  1754).  Scottish  antiquary, 
is  hdieved  to  have  been  born  in  Ab^deen  in  169*.  He  b 
the  "  Sandy  Gordtm  "  of  Scott's  Amtiqutry.  Of  bis  psientiV 
and  eariy  history  nothing  is  known.  He  afftm  to  have 
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idittiucoislied  himscll  in  clustcs  u  Aberdeen  Univeniiy,  ind  to 
have  made  a  living  kt  fini  by  teaching  Ungaages  ami  music. 
WbCDittU  young  he  trtvdied  abioad.  probably  in  Ihc  capacity  of 
luiM.  Ue  Tettimed  to  Scotland  prcvicnisto  1716,  and  devoted 
liMcUtoantiqutriKn  worL  In  1736  appeared  the  y<uMr<irii<)N 
ft^KNfrMM/c,  hi*  greatest  and  bett-known  work.  He  was  already 
Ibelttoud  of  £^r  John  Clerk,  of  Penicuik,  better  known  as  Baron 
Cink  (a  boron  of  the  exchequer);  and  the  banm  and  Roger  Calo 
(vtce-preaident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquuie*)  are  the  "  two 
imtlcroeD,  the  honour  of  their  age  and  country,"  whoas  letters 
«ac  published,  without  their  consent  it  anMais,  as  an  appendix 
la  tbe  IliHerarium.  Subsequently  Gotdon  was  appoint«l  secre- 
Wy  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  cS  Learning,  with  an 
twul  salary  of  £50.  Resigning  thb  poit,  or,  as  ibcrc  seems 
rtssoo  for  believing,  being  diimissed  for  cardcasness  in  bis 
stcoontl,  he  succeeded  Dr  Stukclcy  as  secretary  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  also  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secrciary  to 
the  Egyptian  Club,  an  associaiiMi  composed  of  genllcmen  who 
hadvbitcd  Egypt.  In  1741  he  accompiinied  James  Glen  (altcr- 
nrds  governor),  to  South  Carolina.  Through  his  influence  Gor- 
don, beiidcs  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  became 
legistrar  of  the  province  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  filled 
itvcial  other  offices.  From  his  will,  dated  the  iind  of  Auguu 
17 S4,  it  appears  he  had  a  son  Alexander  ond  a  daughter  Frances, 
10  whom  he  bcqucalhed  most  of  his  property,  among  which  were 
pntraits  of  himsctf  and  o[  frieods  painted  by  his  own  hand. 

Set  Sir  Daniel  Wtlson,  Alrxandtr  Cordon,  He  Anti^arj;  and  liis 
ftpen  in  ihe  Proctedinis  M  Iht  SoeUly  of  Amiiquarui  of  Sflland, 
■riih  Additional  Noici  aou  an  Appendix  of  Original  Lcitcn  by 
Dt  David  Laing  {Proc.  Soc.  oj  Anlii.  oj  Seal.  x.  Jtj-jtti). 

OORDOH.  CHARLES  QSOBQE  (rSjj-iSSs),  British  soldier 
ind  administrator,  fourth  son  of  General  H.  W.  Gordon,  Royal 
Anillvry,  was  bom  at  Woolwich  on  the  aSth  of  January  1833. 
ff«  received  hi*  early  education  at  Tatinlon  school,  and  was 
liven  a  cadcisbip  in  the  Rc>yal  Military  Acadcony,  Woolwich, 
in' 1848.  He  was  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  hi  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  on  the  9jrd  of  June  i8si.  After 
pusing  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Engineers' 
otablishnKnt,  Chatham,  he  was  promoted  h'eutcnant  in  1854, 
iml  was  sent  to  PcmbrcAe  dock  to  assist  rn  the  construction  of 
the  fonirivaiions  then  being  erected  for  the  defence  of  Milford 
Haven.  The  Crimean  War  broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and 
Gordon  was  ordered  on  active  service,  and  landed  at  BalaUava 
OB  tbe  tst  of  January  1855.  The  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  in 
fntjaa,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  arduous  work  in  the 
ucnchei.  He  was  attached  to  one  of  the  British  cdumns  which 
tmallcd  Itae  Redan  on  the  iSlh  of  June,  and  was  also  present 
St  tbe  capture  of  thai  work  on  the  8th  of  September.  He  look 
pt;t  in  the  expedition  to  Kinbum,  and  then  returned  to  Sevas- 
lopot  to  superintend  a  portion  of  the  demolition  of  the  Rusuan 
dockyard.  After  peace  wiih  Russia  had  been  concluded,  Gordon 
ns  aitachcd  to  an  international  commiwion  appointed  to  de- 
limit Ibe  new  boundary,  as  Axed  by  treaty,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  BesaaraiHa;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  this  wtk  he 
«u  ordered  to  Asia  Minor  on  similar  duty,  with  reference  to 
tbe  eastern  boundary  between  tlie  two  countries.  While  so 
employed  Ck>rdon  look  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and  people  of  Armenia,  anil 
ibt  knowledge  of  dealing  with  eastern  nations  then  gained 
wu  of  great  use  to  him  in  after  life. 

He  Htumcd  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1858,  and  was 
then  selected  for  tbe  appointment  of  adjutant  and  ficld-wortis 
instructor  at  the  Royal  Engineers'  establishment, 
and  took  up  his  new  duties  at  Chatham  after  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  April  1859.  But  his  sUy  in  En^and 
was  brief,  for  in  i860  war  was  declared  against  China,  and 
Gordmi  was  ordered  out  there,  arriving  at  llentsin  in  Scptumljet. 
He  was  too  late  for  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forts,  but  was  present 
at  [be  occupation  of  Peking  and  destruction  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  He  remained  with  tbe  British  force  of  occupation  in 
Bonhera  CUoa  until  April  1862.  ui>en  the  British  troops, 
umIct  the  command  of  Gennal  Stavcky,  proceeded  to  Siangliai, 


in  order  to  protect  the  European  settlement  at  that  place  frota 
the  Taiping  rebels  The  Taiping  revolt,  which  had  some  remark- 
able poinu  of  similarity  with  the  Hahdisl  rebellion  in  tbe  Sudan, 
had  commenced  in  1850  in  the  proytncc  of  Kwanipi.  The 
leader.  Hung  Sin  Tsuan,  a  semi-poUtlcal,  aemi-rdigiotis  en> 
ihusiast,  assumed  the  title  of  Tien  Wang,  or  Heavenly  King, 
and  by  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  lower  class  of  people  gradu- 
ally collocted  a  considerable  force.  Tho  Chinese  authorities 
endeavoured-  to  arrest  him,  but  tftc  imperialist  troops  were 
defeated.  The  area  of  revolt  extended  nwthwards  through 
the  provinces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  and  down  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtsze-kiang  as  far  as  the  great  city  of  Nanking,  which 
was  captured  by  the  rebels  in  1853.  Here  the  Tien  Wang 
esublished  his  court,  and  while  spending  his  own  lime  in  heavenly 
contemplation  and  earthly  pleasures,  sent  the  assislant  Wangs 
on  warlike  expeditions  through  the  adjacent  provinces.  For 
some  years  a  constant  struggle  was  maintained  between  the 
Chinese  imperialist  troops  and  the  Taipings,  with  varying  success 
on  both  sides.  The  latter  gradually  advanced  eastwards,  and  ap- 
proaching the  important  city  of  Shanghai,  alarmed  the  European 
inhabitants,  who  subscribed  to  raise  a  mixed  force  of  Europeans 
and  Manila  men  for  the  defence  of  the  ton-n.  This  force,  u-hich 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  American,  Frederick 
Townscnd  Ward  (1S31-1863),  took  up  a  position  in  the  country 
west  of  Shanghai  to  check  the  advance  of  the  rebels.  Fighting 
continued,  round  Shanghai  for  about  two  years,  but  Ward'a 
SoKe  was  not  altogether  successful,  and  u4ien  General  Staveley 
arrived  from  Tientsin  affairs  were  in  a  somewhat  critical  con- 
dition. He  decided  to  clear  the  district  of  rebels  within  a  radius 
of  30  n.  from  Shanghai,  and  GordMi  was  attached  to  his  stall 
as  engineer  ofKcer.  A  French  force,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  PrAtel,  co-operated  with  Slavelcy  and  Ward,  with  his 
little  army,  also  assisted.  Kahding,  Singpo  and  other  towns 
were  occu^ued,  and  the  country  was  laidy  cleared  of  rcbcla 
by  Ihe  end  of  1861.  Ward  was,  unfortunately,  kHIed  in  the 
assault  of  l^ki,  and  his  successor,  Burgenne,  having  had  a 
quarrel  with  tbe  Chineae  authorities,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  gover- 
nor of  ihc  Kiang-su  province,  requested  General  Staveley  to 
appoint  a  Britisb  officer  to  command  the  coatitigent.  Stavdey 
selected  Gotdon,  who  had  been  made  a  brevet-major  In  December 
1861  for  his  previous  services,  and  the  nomination  was  approved 
by  the  British  govemmeot.  The  choice  was  judicious  as 
further  events  proved.  In  March  1863  Gordon  proceeded  to 
Sungkiang  to  take  command  of  the  force,  which  had  received 
the  name  of  "  Tbe  Ever-VicttHrtous  Army,"  an  encouraging 
though  somewhat  exaggerated  title,  considering  its  previoua 
history.  Without  wailing  to  reorganize  his  troops  he  marched 
al  once  to  the  relief  of  Chansu,  a  town  40  m.  north-west  of 
Shanghai,  which  was  invested  by  the  rebels.  The  relief  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  (^ration  established  Gordon 
in  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  He  thai  reorganized  his  force, 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  advanced  against  Quinsan, 
which  was  captured,  though  with  considerable  loss.  Gordon 
then  marched  through  the  country,  scicing  town  after  town 
from  the  rebels  until  at  length  the  great  city  of  Suchow  was 
invested  by  his  army  and  a  body  of  Chinese  imperialirt  troops. 
The  city  was  taken  00  the  agth  of  November,  and  after  its 
capture  Gordon  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
as  the  latter  had  beheaded  certain  of  the  rebel  leadera  whoae 
lives  the  former  had  promised  to  span  if  they  surrendered.  This 
action,  though  not  opposed  to  Chinese  ethict,  was  so  opposed 
to  Gordon's  ideas  of  honour  that  he  withdrew  his  force  from 
Suchow  and  remained  inactive  at  Quinsan  until  Februaiy 
1864.  He  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subjugation  ^ 
the  rebels  was  more  important  than  his  dispute  with  Li,  and 
visited  the  latter  in  order  to  arrange  for  further  operations. 
By  mutual  consent  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  death  ol  the 
Wangs.  This  was  a  good  example  of  one  of  Gordon's  marked 
characteristics,  that,  though  a  man  of  strong  personal  fedfngs, 
he  was  always  prepared  to  subdue  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  declined,  however,  to  take  any  decoration  or  reward  from 
Ibe  emperor  for  his  services  at  the  capture  of  Suchow.  After 
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iht  rncf  (in;;  wilh  Li  Hung  Chang  the  "  Evcr-Vklerious  Array  " 
al^lln  .I'l vdn<.-;i|  and  l<^ik  a  number  of  towiu  from  the  rebels, 
ttv\iuK  with  Chanchulu,  the  piincipal  military  posilkm  of  the 
'tVifiintu,  'Ihii  fell  in  May,  when  Gordon  returned  lo  Quinun 
and  diklMndul  h\a  forte.  In  June  the  Tkn  Wang,  seeing  his 
(au^  was  horx-li»,  committed  suicide,  and  the  capture  nf  Nan- 
king by  tlie  inipcriaiibt  troops  shortly  attcn^ards  brought  the 
'I  Jiping  revolt  to  3  conclusion.  Tbe  suppression  of  this  seriotis 
in(jv<-ffli-nl  wa»  uuduulHLdly  due  in  great  pan  to  the  »kill  and 
energy  of  fjordim,  who  lud  shown  remarLable  qualities  as  a 
li  .I'l'/r  (jf  men.  Thv  cmpcrur  promoted  him  to  the  rank  ot  Tiiu, 
I  lie:  highcU  grade  in  the  ChincM:  army,  and  also  gave  him  the 
^'fllitw  Jjckei,  the  most  imfwrtant  decoration  in  China.  He 
witbi-dlu  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  this  Cordon  ivluied. 
He  was  pntmotcd  lieuienanl-ciilonel  for  his  Chinese  services, 
nnd  (ii.idt:  n  Companion  of  ihc  Bath.  Henceforth  he  was  often 
luiiiiliuily  ■iiHjketuif  as, "  Chinese  "  Gordon. 

Gordon  wa>  a|(|>utnted  on  his  return  to  England  Commanding 
K<fyal  Kiiginccr  at  f  iravescnd,  where  he  was  employed  in  supcr- 
iiiiending  the  mctiun  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames. 
Ilu  dt  vulcd  himself  with  energy  to  his  official  duties,  and  his 
|t'i-.ut('  huurtt  to  practical  phibmhropy.  All  the  acts  of  kindness 
•hich  he  did  fur  the  poor  during  the  six  years  be  was  stationed 
at  Cravekeiul  will  never  be  fully  known.  In  October  1871  he 
WIS  ariHiinted  British  repTt&-ntaiive  on  the  international 
ciimmivsion  wfaiih  had  been  constituted  after  the  Crimean  War 
to  mnintnin  the  luvigalion  uf  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube, 
with  firadquatters  al  Gabtz.  During  1871  Cordon  was  sent  to 
insficri  the  Urilbh  military  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  and  when 
pi^>.ing  through  Constantinople  on  his  return  lo  Calata  he  made 
thr  acquaintance  til  Nubar  Paslia,  prime  minister  of  Egypt, 
vh'i  viundcd  him  as  to  whether  he  would  take  service  under  the 
khrdive.  Nothing  (unher  was  settled  at  the  time,  but  the 
liillowing  year  he  received  a  definite  offer  from  the  khcdive, 
•hi'h  heaeci-plcd  with  the  consent  of  the  British  government, 
ai>d  prweeiled  to  EfOT'  early  in  1874.  He  was  then  a  c<donet 
ttt  the  army,  though  still  only  a  captain  in  the  corps  of  Royal 
Lr.QiKcn. 

14  understand  the  object  of  the  appointment  which  Gordon 
*rr/plc4  in  Kgypt,  it  is  necessary  lo  give  a  few  facts  with  refer- 
«ivr  to  i)k  budin.    In  1810-11  Nubia,  Sennar  and  Kordofan 
n^'ltynn  conquered  by  Kgypt,  and  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians 
w,  wbiHiuently  eaiendrd  southward,  eastward  to  the  Red 
'm      westward  a\-er  Darlur  (conquered  by  Zobelr  Fashu  in 
^4.    (mt  itsuh  of  the  Eg>-ptiaii  occupation  of  the  country 
>.fu*  'he  slave  trade  was  l3rj;rly  developed,  et^pecia  My  in  the 
bi.;r.  S.'x  and  Bahr-el-Gha^al  districts.    Cnptjins  Sjickc  and 
'ha  bad  liavellcd  through  Uganda  and  came  down  the 
Vie  in  Mi,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  went  up  the 
j,at»  -     IS  fu  as  Albert  N'yanxa,  brought  back  harrowing 
I    eniwry  caused  by  Ihc  slave-hunters.    Public  opinion 
^,  moved,  and  in  iS6<>  ihe  kholivc  Ismail  decided 

■  j>v  .j^fs^'ionnptbe  While  Nile,  with  tttedoublcobject 
.M'. -if  ^''a  of  the  slave  trade  and  opening  up  the  district 
g-^;'  Ttt  ommand  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
\  w^lUitf  ahonached  Khartum  in  February  1S70,  but, 
■1  tf\      Atncuaot  the  liver  by  the  sudJ  or  grass  barrier, 
•A         'Mxacn.  the  centre  of  his  province,  for  fourteen 
JiiiL  ,>r ;»!  vapcat  diflicttlties,  and  whirn  his  four  years' 
^s--uvi'iu<aaji'jchadt>'''"^^*^'^yoK'  nlablishing 
1  f-f—S-findiJaeingsomc  siiamer^  on  the  river, 

if  >!.■**  3taf  »t»vemor  of  the  erjujiorial  regions 

M  ■ .    .1.,.  v**!.'  itfC  «  Gonkn's  services,  having  come  to 

,  I  .  -at  T«  f.wwBthemosi  likely  person  to  Iwing 

J,  ,       ■.  ,  j,iiMVJ«  cwl**"-  Alier  a  short  stay  in 

^  "ti-^iat.  !  Rhirtum  by  way  of  Suakin  and 

-.^    '  ■•  •<•  r      A'.ewds  regarded  as  the  best 
-  |^_|  ,         fwUarLum  he  proceeded  up 

^-  ^Ystearri^-ed  in  twenty-tour 
■  _  7  -1  ^  in  obstacle  to  Baker, 
.-  _    .-  rsraof  the  latter  by  tlie 
I  ir  *onal 


provinces  until  October  ifi7<,  and  then  ictumed  to  Cairo.  Thi 
two  years  and  a  half  thus  spent  in  Central  Africa  was  a  tine  ol 
incessant  toil.  A  fine  of  stations  was  established  from  the  SoUl 
confluence  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  frontier  of  Ugandft— ta 
which  country  he  proposed  lo  open*  route  from  Mombau— «a4 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  lUvt 
trade.  The  river  and  Lake  Albert  were  mapped  by  Cordon  sai 
his  St aS,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  wonted  energy  to  ircprtniof 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Greater  icsulu  might  have  beco 
obtained  but  for  the  fact  that  Khartum  and  the  whole  of  tbe 
Sudan  north  of  the  Sohat  were  in  the  hands  of  an  Egyptian 
governor,  independent  of  Gordon,  and  not  too  well  disposed 
towards  his  proposals  for  diminishing  tbe  slave  trade.  Oi 
arriving  in  Cairo  Gordon  intonned  the  khcdive  of  his  retsns 
for  not  wishing  (o  return  to  the  Sudan,  but  did  not  deliniicly 
resign  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  equatorial  proviACtS. 
But  on  reaching  Ixindon  he  telegraphed  to  the  British  consut 
general  in  Cairo,  asking  him  to  lut  the  khcdive  know  that  he 
would  not  go  back  to  Egj-pl.  Ismail  Pasha,  feeling,  no  douU, 
that  Gordon's  resigitat ion  would  injure  his  prestige,  wrote  tobiv 
saying  that  he  had  promised  to  return,  and  that  he  expected  him 
to  kci'p  his  word.  Upon  this  Gordon,  to  whom  the  keeping  off 
promise  was  a  sacred  duty,  decided  to  return  10  Cairo,  but  gm 
an  assurance  to  some  friends  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  tht 
Sudan  unless  be  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the  coliiv 
country.  Alter  some  discussion  the  khcdive  agreed,  and  midl 
him  governor  general  of  the  Sudan,  indiuivcof  Dwfur  and  the 
equatorial  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  Gordon  bad  to 
take  upon  hisappointmeni  wasthestatcof  thcpolilicalrcUtiOM 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  which  had  been  in  an 
unsatisfjclury  comliliun  for  some  years.  The  dispute 
centrc-d  round  the  district  of  Bogos,  lying  not  far 
tnbnd  from  Massawa,  which  both  tlic  khediveand  King  John 
Ab)'s»nia  claimed  as  belonging  lo  their  fospcclive  dominioiifc 
War  broke  out  in  1S75,  when  an  Egyptian  expedition  wu 
despatched  lo  Abyssinia,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  King 
John  near  Gundil.  A  second  and  larger  espedilion.  ttadct 
Prince  Hassan,  the  son  of  t  he  khcdii-e,  was  sent  the  follovrii^  jnai 
from  M-issawa.  The  force  was  rooted  by  the  Abyisiniaitt  U 
Cura,  but  Prince  Ita&san  and  his  staff  got  back  to  Maitava 
Matters  then  remained  quiet  until  March  1877,  when  Cordoi 
proceeded  to  Massawa  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  King 
John.  He  went  up  to  Bogos,  and  had  an  interview  with  Walad 
Michael,  an  Ab>-ssinian  chief  and  the  hereditary  ruler  of  BogM, 
who  had  joined  the  Egyptians  with  a  view  to  raiding  on  hisowa 
account.  Gordon,  wiih  his  usual  powers  of  diplomacy,  persuaded 
Michael  to  remain  quiet,  and  wrote  to  the  king  pcofxtsing  tcm 
of  peace.  But  he  ren-ivcd  no  reply  at  that  time,  as  John,  leriliv 
pretty  secure  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  after  his  two  succrafd 
actions  against  the  khedi^'e's  troops,  had  gone  southwards  to 
fight  with  Mt-neiek,  king  of  Shoa.  Gordon,  seeing  that  the 
Abyssinian  difticiitly  could  wait  for  a  few  months,  proceeded  ta 
Khartum.  Here  he  took  up  the  sbvcry  qiantion,  and  profiaMd 
to  issue  regulations  making  Ihe  re^stratttm  of  slaves  cumFmlsory, 
but  his  proposals  were  not  approved  by  the  Cairo  govemmcH. 
In  the  meantime  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Darfur,  and 
Cor<lon  proceeded  lo  that  province  to  relieve  the  Egypiiu 
garrisons,  which  were  consitlerably  stronger  tlian  the  hirer  hi 
had  available,  the  insurgc-nts  also  being  tar  more  numcroiw  Ifau 
his  little  .-irmy.  On  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  rcbeb  he 
saw  that  diplomacy  gaveat>eiier  chance  of  success  than  fightisf. 
and,  accomiunied  only  by  an  interpreter,  rode  into  the  enemy^ 
camp  to  discuss  Ihe  nitu.itiun.  This  boM  move,  which  prebahljr 
no  one  but  Gordon  would  have  atlemptol,  proved  quite  snccot- 
lul,  as  part  of  the  insurgenLii  joined  him,  and  the  remandM' 
rctreatcil  to  the  south.  I'he  reliel  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  wu 
successfully  acrom|dished,  and  Gordon  visited  the  pioviDcaef 
Berber  and  f>vnisob,  whence  he  had  again  to  return  to  ihr 
Abyssinian  frontier  to  treat  with  King  John.  But  no  nlislKtofy 
selilemeni  was  arrived  at,  sikI  Cordon  came  badt  to  lUnitiiB 
injanuary  1878.   Then:  he  had  scarcely  a  wccfc^  mt  rtnlht 
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khtdive  stimmoneil  him  to  Cairo  to  assist  in  settling  the  financial 
tITain  of  Egypt.  He  reached  Cairo  in  March,  and  was  at  once 
■ppointed  by  Ismail  as  president  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
iW  finances,  on  the  understanding  that  the  £unv>ean  com- 
ndistencn  of  the  debt ,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  bond- 
bolden,  and  whom  Ismail  regarded  as  interested  parlies,  ahouid 
nil  be  members  of  the  commission.  Cordon  accepted  the  post 
on  these  terms,  but  the  comub-general  of  the  different  powers 
ntacd  lo  agree  to  the  eonstitation  of  the  commiaaion,  and  it  fell 
to  the  grouad,  as  the  Micdive  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
bis  pnnt.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  utilize  Gordon  as  a 
nHinterpoise  to  the  European  financiers  having  failed,  Ismail 
ftfl  into  (he  hands  of  his  creditors,  and  was  deposed  by  the 
saltan  in  the  following  year  in  favour  of  hb  son  Tewfik.  After 
the  coaduston  of  the  financial  efriaode,  Gordon  proceeded  (o  the 
province  of  Harrar,  south  of  AbynEnia,  and,  finding  the  adminis- 
tnlion  in  a  bad  condition,  dismissed  Raouf  Pasha,  the  governor. 
He  then  returned  to  Khartum,  and  in  1879  went  again  into 
DarfuT  to  pursue  the  slave  traders,  while  his  subordinate,  Cesaj 
Puba,  fotq^ht  them  with  great  success  in  the  Bahr-d-Ghazal 
(^strict  and  killed  Suleiman,  their  leader  and  a  son  of  Zobeir. 
Tbts  put  an  end  lo.lhc  revolt,  and  Gordon  went  back  to  Khartum. 
Skirtly  afterwards  he  went  down  to  Cain,  and  when  there  was 
Itqucstcd  by  the  new  khcdive  to  pay  a  to  King  John  and 
make  a  definite  t  rcaty  of  pence  with  Abyssinia.  Gordon  had  an 
rnitresting  interview  with  the  king,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much, 
tS  the  king  wa'hted  great  concessions  from  Egypt,  and  the 
klitdivc's  instructions  were  tliat  rtoihing  material  was  to  be 
conceded.  •  The  mailer  ended  by  Gwdoa  bdng  made  a  prisoner 
tad  lent  back  to  Massawa.  Tlience  he  retunicd  to  Cairo  and 
nagncd  his  Sudan  appointment.  He  was  considerably  ex- 
bau5ied  by  the  three  years'  incessant  n-ork,  during  which  he  had 
tiddco  no  fewer  than  8500  m.  on  camels  and  mules,  and  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  task  of  tiying  to  refonn  a  vicious 
system  of  administration. 

In  March  1880  Cordon  visited  the  king  of  the  Bel^ans  at 
BnBscIs,  and  King  Leopold  suggested  that  he  should  at  some 
future  date  take  charge  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate. 
In  April  the  government  of  the  CapcColniy  telegraphed 
lo  him  offering  the  position  of>  commaiidanl  of  the 
Cipe  local  forces,  but  he  declined  the  appointment.  In  May 
tlie  marquess  of  Ripon,  who  had  been  given  the  postof  govcrnor- 
ftaenlof  India,  asked  Cordon  to  go  wit h  him  as  private  secretary. 
lUi  he  qrecd  to  do,  but  a  few  days  later,  feeling  that  he  was 
Ml  suitable  for  the  position,  asked  Lord  Ripon  to  rdease  him. 
The  Utter  refused  to  do  so,  and  Gordon  accompanied  him  to 
India,  but  definitely  resigned  bis  post  on  Lord  Ripon's  staff 
tbonly  afterwards.  Hardly  had  he  resigned  when  he  received 
■  tdigram  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  inspector-general  of  customs 
ID  CMna,  invitii^  him  to  go  to  Peking.  He  started  at  once 
ind  arrived  at  Tientsin  in  July,  where  he  met  Li  Hung  Chang, 
indlcamt  that  affairs  were  in  a  critical  condition,  and  that  there 
«u  risk  of  war  with  Russia.  Gordon  proceeded  to  Peking  and 
■td  all  his  influence  In  favour  of  peace.  His  arguments,  which 
«m  pvcn  with  much  plainness  of  speech,  appear  to  have 
convinttd  ihe  Chinese  government,  and  war  was  avoided. 
Gerdoo  returned  lo  England,  and  in  April  1881  exchanged 
with  a  brotlur  officer,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Mauritius  as 
Coniinanding  Royal  Engineer,  but  who  for  family  reasons  was 
wable  to  accept  the  appointment.  He  remained  in  Mauritius 
until  the  March  following,  when,  on  promotion  to  Ihe  rank  of 
major-general,  he  had  to  vacate  the  position  of  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer.  Just  at  the  same  time  the  Cape  ministry 
telegraphed  10  him  to  ask  if  he  would  go  to  the  Cape  to  consult 
«ilh  the  government  as  regards  settling  affairs  io  Bosutoland. 
The  telegram  stated  thai  the  position  of  matters  was  grave, 
«kI  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colony  should 
Kcure  the  services  of  someone  of  proved  ability,  firmness  and 
energy.  Gordon  sailed  at  once  for  the  Cape,  and  saw  the  governor. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Mr  Thos.  Scanlen.  the  premier,  and 
Mr.  J.  X.  Menriman,  a  member  of  the  minbiry,  who,  for  pditical 
teuoH,  aiked  him  not  to  go  to  Basutoland.  but  ta  Uke  the 


appointment  of  commandant  of  the  colonial  forces  at  King 
William's  Town.  After  a  few  months,  which  were  spent  in 
reo^nizing  the  ctrionial  forces,  Gordon  was  requested  lo  go  up 
to  Basuttdand  lo  try  to  arrange  a  settlemeot  with  the  chief 
Masupha,  one  of  the  most  powerfnl  of  the  Basuto  leaden. 
Greatly  to  his  surprise,  at  the  very  time  he  was  wHh  Masupha, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sauer,  a  member  of  the  Cape  government,  was  taking 
steps  to  induce  Lerethodi,  another  chief,  to  advance  against 
Masupha.  This  not  oidy  placed  Gordon  in  a  portion  of  danger, 
but  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  ad  of  treachery.  He  advbed 
Masupha  not  to  deal  with  the  Cape  government  until  the  hostile 
force  was  withdrawn,  and  resigned  his  appointment.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Basuto  difficulty  was  due  lo  the  bad  system 
of  administration  by  the  Cipe  government.  That  Gordon's 
views  were  correct  fs  proved  by  the  fact  thai  a  few  yean  ktter 
Basutoland  was  separated  from  Cape  Colony  and  placed  directly 
under  the  imperial  government.  After  his  return  to  England 
from  the  Cape,  being  unemployed,  Gordon  decided  to  go  to 
Palestine,  a  country  be  had  long  desired  to  vUl.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  year,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  Biblical 
history  and  of  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  then  asked  him  lo  lake  charge  of  Ihe  Congo  Free  State, 
and  he  accepted  the  mission  and  returned  to  London  lo  make 
the  necessaiy  preparations.  But  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he 
was  requested  by  the  Britisli  government  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  Sudan.  To  undeislarid  the  reasons  (or  this,  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  recapitulate  the  course  irf  events  in  that  couniry  since 
Gordon  had  left  it  in  1879. 

After  bb  resignatfoa  ol  ihe  post  of  govemoT'-genera],  Raouf 
Pasha,  an  official  of  the  ordinary  type,  who,  as  alieuly  mentioned, 
had  been  dismissed  by  Gordon  for  misgovemment  in  1878,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  As  Raouf  was  instructed  lo  increase 
the  receipts  and  diminish  the  expenditure,  Ihe  system  of  govern- 
ment naturally  reverted  to  the  <rfd  methods,  which  Gor&n  had 
endeavoured  to  improve.  The  fact  that  justfce  and  firmness 
were  succeeded  by  injustice  and  weakness  tended  naturally 
to  the  outbreak  of  revolt,  and  unfortunately  there  was  a  leader 
ready  to  head  a  rebellion — one  Mahommcd  Ahmed,  already 
known  tor  some  years  as  a  holy  man,  who  was  insulted  by  an 
E^rptian  official,  and  retiring  with  some  followen.  to  ihe  island 
of  Abba  on  the  White  Nile,  proclaimed  himself  as  the  mahdl, 
a  successor  of  the  prophet.  Raouf  endeavoured  to  Uke  him 
prisoner  but  without  success,  and  the  revolt  spread  rapidly. 
Raouf  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Abdd  Kader  Paslu,  a 
much  stronger  governor,  who  had  some  success,  but  whose 
forces  were  quite  insuHicicnt  to  cope  with  the  rebels.  The 
Egyptian  government  was  loo  busily  engaged  in  suppressing 
Arabi's  revolt  to  be  able  to  send  any  help  to  Abdd  Kader.  and 
in  September  188s,  when  the  British  troops  entered  Cairo, 
the  position  in  the  Sudan  was  very  perilous.  Had  the  British 
government  listened  to  the  representations  (hen  made  to  them, 
that,  having  conquered  Egypt,  it  was  impcralive  at  once  lo 
suppress  the  revolt  in  the  Sudan,  the  rebellion  could  have  been 
crushed,  but  unfortuiutely  Great  Britain  would  do  luMhing 
herself,  while  the  steps  she  allowed  Egypt  to  take  ended  in  the 
disaster  to  Hicks  Pasha's  expedition.  Then,  in  December  188]. 
the  British  government  saw  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
ordered  Egypt  to  abandon  the  Sudan.  But  abandonment  was 
a  policy  most  difficult  to  carry  out,  as  it  involved  the  withdrawal 
of  thousands  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  civilian  cmployfs  and  iheir 
families.  Abdel  Kader  Pasha  was  asked  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  he  agreed  on  the  undmtanding  that  he  would  be  supported, 
Ind  that  the  policy  of  abandonment  was,  not  to  be  announced. 
But  the  latter  condition  was  refused,  and  he  declined  the  task. 
The  British  government  then  asked  General  Gordon  lo  proceed 
lo  Khartum  to  report  on  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  (be 
evacuation.  The  mission  was  highly  popular  in  England. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  was,  however,  at  first  opposed 
to  Gordon's  appointment.  His  objections  were  overcome,  and 
Gordon  received  hb  instructions  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
January  t884,-and  started  ai  once  (or  Cairo,  acoompvticd  bjr 
Ljeut.-Colonel  J.  D.  H.  Stewart. 
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At  Cjir>  be  received  fnriher  iiutniUioi»  fpom  Sir  Evelyn 
Bating,  and  vu  appointed  by  the  khcdive  as  (ovenior-geaerd. 
At  Kkar'  '"'^^  executive  powers.  TraveUins  by  Korotko  and 
Berber,  he  arrived  at  KhartumoQlBo  i8ih  of  February, 
and  was  well  received  by  Ibc  inhabitants,  who  believed 
iliat  be  had  come  to  save  the  country  (mm  the  rebels.  Gordon 
at  once  comnMBced  the  task  al  (cndbig  Um  women  and  children 
and  the  »ck  and  wounded  to  Egypt,  and  tAtoat  two  thousand 
five  hundred  had  been  removed  before  the  roahdi's  forces  closed 
upon  Khartum.  At  the  same  time  be  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  miking  some  anangcment  for  the  future  government 
of  the  country,  and  aiked  for  the  betp  al  Zobcir  (g^v.),  who  had 
(real  influence  In  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  detained  in  Cairo 
for  some  years.  This  request  was  made  on  the  very  day  Gordon 
reached  Khartum,  and  was  in  accordance  with  a  similar  proposal 
be  had  made  when  at  Curo.  But,  after  delays  which  involved 
the  losa  of  much  precious  lime,  the  British  government  refused 
(13th  of  March)  to  sanction  the  appointment,  because  Zobcir 
had  been  a  notorious  slave-hunter.  With  this  refusal  vanished 
all  hope  of  a  peaceful  retreat  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  Waver- 
ing tribes  wcDi  over  to  the  mahdi.  The  advance  of  the  rebels 
againu  Khartum  was  comtnned  with  a  revolt  in  the  eastern 
Sudan,  and  tlic  Egyptian  troops  In  the  vicinity  of  Suakin  met 
with  constant  defeat.  At  length  a  British  force  was  sent  to 
Suakin  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  and 
routed  the  rebels  in  several  hard-fought  actions.  Gordon 
(elegrai^ed  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  urging  that  the  road  from 
Suakin  to  Berber  should  be  opened  by  a  small  force.  But  this 
request,  though  strongly  supported  by  Baring  and  the  British 
military  authorities  in  Cairo,  was  refused  by  the  government  in 
London.  In  April  General  Graham  and  bis  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Suakin,  and  Gordon  and  the  Sudan  were  seemingly 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  garrison  of  Berber,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  relief,  surrendered  a  month  later  and 
Khartum  was  completely  isolated.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  Gordon  the  city  would  also  soon  have  fallen,  but  with 
an  energy  and  skill  that  were  almost  miraculous,  he  so  organized 
the  defence  that  Khartum  held  out  until  January  1885.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Gordon  was  of  a  different  nationality 
and  religion  to  the  garrison  and  population,  that  he  had  only 
one  British  oflicer  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  town  was  badly 
fortified  and  InsufBcicntly  provided  with  food,  it  is  just  to  say 
that  the  defence  of  Khartum  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  military  history.  The  siege  commenced  on  the  i8th 
of  Uarch,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  British  govem- 
ncnt  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  decided  to  take  steps 
to  relieve  Gordon.  General  Stephenson,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt,  wished  to  send  1  brigade  at  once 
to  Dongola,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  It  wti  not  until  the 
beginning  <4  November  that  the  British  reUef.  force  was  ready 
to  start  from  Wadi  Haifa  under  the  command  cS  Lord  Wolscley. 
The  force  reached  Korti  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  from 
that  place  a  column  was  despatched  across  the  Bayuda  desert 
to  Hetemna  on  the  Nile.  After  some  severe  figging  in  which 
the  leader  of  the  column.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  was  mortally 
wounded,  the  force  reached  the  river  on  the  soth  of  January, 
and  the  following  day  four  steamers,  iridch  had  been  sent  down 
by  Gordon  to  meet  the  British  advance,  and  which  had  been 
wailing  for  them  for  four  months,  reported  to  Sir  Charles  WUson, 
who  had  taken  command  after  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded, 
ff,^  On  the  94th  Wilson  started  with  two  of  the  steamers 
for  Khartum,  but  on  -arriving  there  on  the  sStfa  he 
found  that  the  place  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  and  Gordon 
killed  two  days  before,  A  belief  has  been  entertained  that 
Wilson  might  have  started  eariier  and  saved  the  town,  but  this 
is  quhe  groundless.  In  the  first  jtaet,  Wilson  could  not  have 
started  sooner  than  he  did;  and  tn  the  second,  even  If  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  the  rebels 
couhl  have  taken  Khartum  any  time  they  (rieaaed  after  the  stb 
of  Jamury,  when  the  provisions  were  eahamted.  Another 
popular  notton,  that  the  capture  of  the  place  was  due  to  treachery 
•a  the  part  of  the  garrisoii,  b  equaUy  without  foundation.  ^  The 


attack  was  maoc  at  a  point  in  the  (oTtt£cstioiB  where  the 
rampart  and  djtch  had  been  destroyed  tqr  iIh  lisini  cl  the  Nilc^ 
and  when  the  roahdi's  troops  entered  the  soldiers  were  too  weak 

to  make  any  eficctual  resistance.  Gordon  himself  eipected  the 
town  to  fall  before  the  end.  of  December,  and  it  is  really  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  uiccccded  in  holdiflS  out  luttil  the  lAtb 
of  January.  Writing  on  the  i4tb  of  December  bo  said,  "  Now, 
mark  this,  if  the  ejq>ediUonary  force — and  I  ask  lot  do  more 
than  two  hundred  men — does  not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town 
may  fall,  and  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour  of  my  country." 
He  had  indeed  done  liis  best,  and  far  more  than  could  have  been 
regarded  as  possible.  To  understand  what  he  went  thnugh 
during  the  latter  months  of  the  siege,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
his  own  journal,  a  portion  of  which,  dating  from  loth  September 
to  14th  December  1S84,  was  fortunately  preserved  and  published. 

Cordon  was  not  an  author^  but  he  wrote  many  short 
memoranda  on  subjects  that  intcreMed  him,  and  a  oonudeiahle 
number  of  these  have  been  utilized,  especially  in  the  work  by 
his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  entitled  Etettlt  in  Ike  Lijt  if 
Ckartei  George  Gordon,  from  its  Beginning  to  iti  End.  He  was 
a  voluminous  lettcr-wntcr,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  bis 
been  published.  His  character  was  remarkable,  and  the  influence 
he  had  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  vciy 
striking.  His  power  to  command  men  of  non-European  races 
was  probably  unique.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  cared  but 
little  for  the  opinion  of  others,  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  course 
he  beh'eved  to  be  tight  In  the  face  of  all  oppositun.  Though 
not  hoMing  to  outwud  forms  of  reU^on,  he  was  a  truly  tdigkMis 
man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  was  a  constant  studeot 
of  the  Bible.  To  serve  God  and  to  do  his  duty  were'the  great 
objects  of  his  life,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  carrying  out  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  to  the  best  of  hb  ability.  The  last 
words  of  his  last  letter  to  his  uster,  written  when  he  knew  that 
death  was  very  near,  sum  up  his  character:  "  I  am  (pilte  happy, 
thank  God,  and,  like  Lawrence,  I  have  tritd  to  do  my  duty."' 

■  With  this  cMim.itc  of  Gordon's  character  may  be  cottiaitcd 
those  ul  Lord  Cromi  r  (the  most  severe  of  Gordon's  critic*}^,  add  of 
Lord  Morlcy  a\  BlackbiirR;  in  their  strictures  as  in  ihrirpniK 
they  help  lo  explain  both  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  inilucKC 
wit'lili  <l  liv  Gonlon  over  all  sorts  and  conditioos  of  men  and  alu 
hif  'liirii:ii(tl('s.  Lord  Cromer's  criticism,  it  should  be  remenbend, 
Aon  iiui  il.  .il  with  CoriJon'a  career  as  a  whole  but  ujcly  with  bis  Uii 
mi^sidii  tii  itio  ^ii'l.LTi :  Lijrd  Morlcy's  is  a  more  ecncral  judgmeiU. 

l.iird  Cr.'iiK  r  ( Af  v'- Egypi,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxvh.,  p.  563.57!)  lays: 
"  W'l'  ttijv  a<t[inri.',  nni]  for  my  mm  part  I  do  very  mucfi  adnuR 
G<  ni  i.il  i_i<jrJ<<n's  in.r-;inal  courage,  his  disiDCercstedncss  aad  las 
chu  ilruii,  li.t.1iri^  111  favinir  of  the  bele^ueted  garrisons,  but  ad- 
mii.i<i'jn  III  ilu'sc  qualities  is  DO  iufficicnt  pica  against  a  condefflnt- 
lit-n  o\  his  (onduct  on  the  ground  that  it  was  quucotic  In  his  Ism 
tet'i^r  lo  M'.  sister,  dated  December  14,  18S4,  he  wrote:  '1  aa 

3uiie  happy,  tlunk  God.  and,  like  Lawrence,  1  have  tried  to  doiay 
uty  '' .  .  .  I  am  not  now  dealiiu  with  General  Cordon's  chatacicr, 
which  was  in  many  respects  noue,  or  with  his  military  defence  of 
Khartoum,  which  was  heroic,  bot  with  the  political  conduct  of  hit 
misiion,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  have  do  heatation  in  aayist 
that  General  Cordon  cannot  be  constdetcd  to  have  tried  to  do  h» 
duiv  unless  a  very  strained  and  mistaken  view  be  taken  of  what 
hi!  '!<iiy  was.  .  .  .  As  a  matter  of  public  morality  1  Cannot  think 
th.  r  <,cncml  Gordon's  process  of  reasoning  t*  defensible.  ...  I 
da  not  think  that  it  can  be  held  that  General  Gordon  made  any 
serious  effort  to  entry  out  the  main  ends  of  British  and  Egyptiaa 
policy  in  the  Sudan.  He  thought  more  of  his  personal  opinioas 
than  of  the  interests  of  the  state.  ...  In  (act,  except  persoost 
coutan,  great  fertility  in  military  resource,  a  lively  though  some- 
times ill-directed  repugnance  to  injustice,  oppmnon  and  meuncH 
of  every  description,  and  a  consideiable  power  of  acquiring  indiieoce 
over  those,  necessarily  limited  in  numbers,  with  whom  be  vu 
brought  into  personal  contact,  General  Gordon  does  Dot  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  of  the  quatitics  which  would  have  fitted  hfai 
to  undertake  the  difficult  task  he  had  in  hand." 
Lord  Moricy  (.Lift  of  Claditent,  vol.  iii.,  1st  ed.,  1903.  cb.  '9. 

6151}  says;  Gordon,  as  Mr  Gladstone  said,  was  a  hero  of  herca. 
e  was  a  soldier  bf  infinite  perwinal  courage  and  daring,  of  striking 
military  energy,  Initiative  and  retourcc;  a  high,  pure  and  single 
character,  dwelling  much  in  the  region  of  the  unseen.  But  as  sjl 
who  knew  him  admit,  and  as  his  owi^  records  testify,  lyit withstand- 
ing an  undercurrent  of  shrewd  common  sense,  he  was  the  creatuR, 
almost  the  sport,  of  impulse;  hit  impre*«ons  and  purposes  chaagcd 
with  the  speed  of  tighiniim  anger  often  mastered  him;  be  wrtt 
very  often  by  intuittons  and  wspitations  rather  than  by  csol 
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AuTHOUTIZs. — TkeJmirnahof  Major  ■Central  Cordm  at  Khartoum 
(1885) :  Lord  Cromer,  Modern  EiyPI  {2  vob,,  1908) ;  F,  R.  Wingate, 
liaUiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (t8qi)i  the  British  Parlia- 
wntary  Paper  on  EtypI  (1S84-1685);  C.  G.  Gordon,  R^uUons 
4r  FaUitim  (1884);  etlitcd  by  D.  C.  Itoulgcr,  Cmtral  GordoH'i 
Ldleri  from  tkl  Crimta,  the  Danube,  and  Armenia  (1SS4):  cdilcd  by 
G.  B,  Hill,  Colonel  Gordnn  in  Central  AfrUa  (iSSrl;  Lrlleri  of 
Cent'iil  C.  G.  Gordon  to  his  Siilrr  (lHS>i];  it,  \V,  <'..)i.1->n,  Eienls  in 
Ikt  Life  pf  C.  C.  Cordon  (1886);  Ci.miiutiili  r  I..  Iltirir  .  i  iie  Tueping 
fltbellion  in  China  (iMij);  A.  Wilson.  CoTdvn'i  OiM.'.'iUifru  end  Ike 
Ttping  ReheUion  (rfiOM);  D.  C.  11uuIi;,t.  L:jc  <■/  (iirJj-j  (iSr/,); 
A.  Egmutit  H.iki:,  The  Sinry  of  Chintit  Gfrdi-n  { 1  >i  vi.l.  j.^Mj.  jnd 
vol.  I885I;  Ciilond  Sir  W,  F.  liiitlLT,  CharUi  G^orpe  C,-r.ln'i  (lyji.)!; 
Archibald  ForI.es.  Cwtftr  Cord"-:  ( 1 ;  ciiiic.l  by  A.  K^m™!  HuWc. 
£renls  in  the  Tiscp-.nt,  iii-hcU-.on  ! .  ^-  MiJ-^man.  Grrcnil  Oerdon's 

Diary  i*  China  UBesj;  Licutcnam  T.  Litter,  R-E.,  With  Gordon  »« 
At  Crimta  (itaOiijeuteiiaiit-GcMBlSir  G.  Craham,  Last  Warit 
wiA  Gordon  (187);  "  War  CornvthdnC*  Wkr  Cordon  FeriOS 
(1896}.  <C.  M.  W.) 

GORDOV.  LORD  OBOROB  (i7Si-i7Q3)>  tblid  asd  yoangeit 

■oa  of  Couno  George,  duke  of  Gordoa,  wu  bom  in  London  on 
tbe  36th  of  December  1751.  After  completing  his  education  at 
EtOD,  be  entered  the  nnvy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
In  1773,  but  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
mnjd  not  promise  him  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  he  ic^ncd 
Us  oomnussion  shortly  before  the  bopnning  of  Ibe  American 
War.  In  1774  the  pocket  borough  of  Ludgcrshall  was  bought 
for  him  by  General  Fmscr,  whom  he  was  opposing  in  Invemcts- 
iUre,  in  order  to  bribe  him  not  to  contest  the  county.  He  was 
cnuidered  flighty,  and  was  not  looked  upon  as  being  ot  any 
b^poitance.  In  1779  he  organized,  and  made  himself  head  of 
the  Protestant  associations,  formed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778.  On  the  and  of  June  1780  he  headed 
(be  mob  which  marched  in  procession  from  St  George's  Fields 
to  the  Rouses  of  Parliament  In  order  to  present,  the  monster 
petition  against  the  acts.  After  the  mob  reached  Westminster  a 
tnrilic  riot  ensued,  which  continued  several  days,  during  which 
the  city  was  virtually  at  their  mercy.  At  first  indeed  they 
dispersed  after  threatening  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  but  reassembled  soon  afterwards  and 
destroyed  several  Roman  Cathcdic  chapels,  pillaged  the  private 
dwellings  of  many  Roman  Catholics,  set  fire  to  Newgate  and 
hfoke  open  all  the  other  prisons,  attacked  the  Bank  of  England 
and  several  other  public  buildings,  and  continued  the  work  of 
violence  and  confla^tion  until  the  interference  of  the  mililary, 
by  whom  no  fewer  than  450  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
before  the  riots  were  quelled.  For  his  share  In  Instigating  the 
riots  Lord  G<ndon  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high  treason; 
but,  mainly  through  the  skilful  and  eloquent  defence  of  Eisklne, 
bs  was  acquitted  oa  tlie  ground  that  be  had  no  treasonable 
Intentions.  Hislifcwashenceforthfullofcrack-bralnedscbemes, 
political  and  financial.  In  17S6  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  refusing  to  bear  witness  in  an 
ecdesiasdcal  suit;  and  in  1787  be  was  convicted  of  libelling  the 
qneen  of  France,  the  Ftench  ambassador  and  the  admlnistntion 
«  Justice  in  En^and.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  without  bail,  and  made  his  escape  to  Holland; 
hat  on  account  of  representaiions  from  the  court  of  Versailles 
be  was  commanded  to  quit  that  country,  and,  returning  to 
En^and,  was  apprehended,  and  in  January  1788  was  sentenced 

{nfcrence  from  carefully  surveyed  fact;  with  nmay  variations  of 
Mod  be  mixed,  as  we  often  see  in  people  kw  bmNk  aa  invfooiUe 
bith  in  Us  own  rapid  prepouessioni  while  thty  lasted.  Everybody 
■ow  diioems  that  to  dispatch  a  loldier  of  this  temperament  on  a 
piece  of  buMnes*  [the  mi^^ion  Lo  Ihu  Sud.in  in  1884]  that  was  not 
only  difficult  and  dinfttruu;,  m  Sir  E.  Baring  said,  but  profoundly 
obKurv.  and  needing  vigibni  luniiy  and  sell  .control,  was  little 
better  than  to^l  ina  wiurd  nitli  hi*  m.iKic.  Mr  Gl.id>tone  alwjvs 
professed  perplexity  in  understand  mi;  why  the  viulint  end  of  the 
gaDanc  Cava^narl  in  Afghanist.m  stirred  the  world  so  liitlu  in 
conpariton  with  the  fate  of  Gordon.  The  answer  is  that  Gordon 
Kited  the  imagination  of  England,  and  meixed  it  on  ita  higher  lide. 
His  r^igion  was  eccentric,  but  it  was  rdijcion;  the  Bil^  was  the 
rack  on  which  he  founded  himKlf,  both  old  dispenialion  and  new; 
be  wa*  known  to  hate  forms,  ceremonies  and  all  the  '  solemn  plausi- 
bilities';  bis  speech  was  etiarp.  pithy,  rapHil  and  ironic:  above 
all.  be  knew  tlie  ways  of  war  aitd  would  not  bear  the  sword  for 
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to  five  yean'  impriionaent  in  Newgate,  where  he  Uved  at  his 
ease,  giving  dinners  and  dances.  As  lie  oouM  not  obtain  securities 
fot  his  good  behaviour  on  the  terminatioaof  his  term  of  imprison* 
meat,  be  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Newgate;  and  then  he  died 
trfdeliriouafeverontheist  of  November  1795.  Some  time  before 
his  apprehension  be  had  become  a  convert  to  Judaism,  aitd  had 
undergone  the  initiatory  rite. 

A  serious  defence  of  most  of  bis  eccentridties  is  undertaken  in 
Th€  Lift  of  Lord  Ceorn  Gordon,  wtfk  «  Pkiioiopkicat  Rnim  of  hit 
PotiHaa  CondiKt,  by  Robert  Watson,  M.D.  (London,  1705).  The 
best  accounts  of  Lord  George  Gordon  are  to  be  found  intbeitmMuf 
Retislers  from  1780  to  the  year  of  his  death. 

QORDOH.  SIR  iOHH  WATSON  (1788-1864),  Scottish  painter, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Watson,  R.N.,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Watson  of  Oveimains,  in  the  county  of  Benrick.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1 788,  and  was  educated  specially  with 
a  view  to  his  joining  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  government  school  of  design,  under  the  manage- 
ment ol  the  Board  of  Manufactures.  His  natural  taste  for  art 
quickly  developed  itsdf,  and  his  fatlur  was  persuaded  to  allow 
him  to  adopt  it  as  his  profession.  Captain  Watson  was  hinudf 
a  skilful  draughUman,  and  his  brother  George  Watson,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  stood  liigh  as  aportrait 
painter,  second  only  to  Sir  Henry  R^aebum,  who  ^so  was  a 
friend  of  the  family.  In  the  year  1S08  John  sent  to  the  eihiUtiaa 
of  the  Lyceum  in  Nicobon  Street  a  subjea  from  the  Lay  ef  M« 
Lait  Uinilrel,  and  continued  for  some  years  to  exhibit  fancy 
subjects;  but,  although  freely  and  sweetly  painted,  they  were 
altogether  without  the  force  and  character  which  Stamped  bis 
portrait  pictures  as  the  works  of  a  master.  After  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Raebum  in  1813,  he  succeeded  to  much  of  his  practice- 
He  assumed  in  1836  the  name  of  Gordon.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  his  famous  sitters  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wfao  sat  for  a  first 
portrait  in  j8io.  Then  came  J.  G.  Lockhart  in  t&ii;  Professor 
Wilson,  iSia  and  1S50,  two  portraits;  Sir  Archiluid  Alison, 
1839;  Dr  Chalmers,  1844;  a  little  later  De  Quinoey,  and  Sr 
David  Brewster,  1S64.  Among  his  most  important  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  carl  of  Dalhousic  (1833),  in  the  Archers'  Hall, 
Edinburgh;  Sir  Alexander  Hope  (1835),  in  the  county  buildings, 
Linlithgow;  Lord  President  Hope,  in  the  Parliament  House; 
and  Dr  Chalmers.  These,  unlike  his  later  works,  are  gener< 
ally  rich  in  colour.  The  full  length  of  Dr  Brunion  (1844), 
and  Dr  Lee,  the  principal  of  the  university  (1846),  both  on  the 
staircase  of  the  college  library,  mark  a  modification  of  his  style, 
which  ultimately  resolved  iUelf  into  extreme  simpUdty,  both 
of  coh>ur  and  treatment. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  painted  many 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  came  to  Edinburgh  to  sit  to  him. 
And  it  is  significant  that  David  Cox,  the  landscape  painter,  on 
being  presented  with  his  portrait,  subscribed  for  by  many 
friends,  chose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  it  executed  by  Watson 
Gordon,  although  he  neither  knew  the  painter  personally  nor 
had  ever  before  visited  the  country.  Among  the  portraits 
painted  during  this  period,  in  what  may  be  termed  his  third  style, 
arc  De  Quincey,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London; 
General  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane,  in  the  Royal  Society; 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  U.  Packington,  Lord 
Murray,  Lord  Cockbum,  Lord  Rutherford  and  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lefevrc,  In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  These  latter  pictures 
are  mostly  clear  and  grey,  sometimes  showing  little  or  no  positive 
colour,  the  flesh  itself  being  very  grey,  and  the  handling  ektremely 
masterly,  though  never  obtruding  its  cleverness.  He  was  very 
successfid  in  rendering  acute  observant  character.  A  good 
example  of  his  last  style,  showing  pearly  flesh-painting  freely 
handled,  yet  highly  finished,  is  his  head  of  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lefevre. 

John  Watson  Gordon  was  one  of  the  earlier  members  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1850: 
he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  Itmncr  for  Scotland  to  the 
queen,  and  tecdved  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Since  1841  he 
had  been  an  associate  of  the  R<^vl  Academy,  and  in  i8ji  he 
was  elected  a  loyal  academician.  He  died  on  the  tSL  «A 
1864. 
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.  .  ..1  .-.  ■.!»*  Ilrliww  UiiRuagB 
,.  ..1  vuw  ilir  RMMiJn  Ji;w8 
,  -.^  I  ■.■  0.-iJ<'n  W.W  Ihi'Alwa'lc 
'  ^        ,  ;i,t'vw  «ylr  if  flas*ical 

.xv'  Km«'4h  j[iiwri!,  was 
.  .  »  .>i  Alviilocnshire,  who 
•  i...»*'v*,  *tiil  wm  fonncclcd 

' S-!M  in  IMS.  "f"' 
^    ^  »s  ,iSi,>1h  o(  rru'len  and 
V  U-.U1I  .itlliRcal  Btauns- 

s         K-^'I»<«1  >•>  re'""^" 
s  A-.*-  w  vinlwrkinn,  and  after 
.'i  wmuny,  ullimatdy,  in 
V  MTvice.    In  tHc 

,  V  ^i\»M  Alli-rnalcly  with  ihc 
.  ...•ivi  liVpilliM.  In  i66i, 
u'liMMf.  he  lookwrvke 

^  ,\  ,     jiH.1  tn  iW'S  t";  5*"* 
hi*  Klurn  he  distin- 
'  ^     .      iK-  I  wrLs  and  Tatars  in 
.'.      vtvlivt  he  in  i6yR  was 
*       .      ,,st  lit  (lie  chief  command 
»"l  He  visit  I'd 

■  .•■^o  It'*')'  P^rt  as  quarter- 
'     .      iSe  Oim  Tatars  in  the 
'         s  ,  wisires.inspite of  the 
"\.,  yii  w  whtth,  as  a  heretic,  he 
,     .  :  ."i       n'vi'lution  in  Moscow 
'  "/ii^.  ^^..H  iniiiliil  virtually  decided 
1    •I"''  ^K'i'i>^t  the  tsaritsa 
■■i  '-^^  ivituiiidiT  of  his  life  in 
•-'•J  eominand  of 

.v:"  Ku»>'ti  employed  him  In 
t'uii>|M'an  system,  and 
.  I  it  p-iH'ial- in -thief.    He  died 
*^   1    i*u.  who  had  nsited  him 
^\  ,t  wild  him  *hrn  be  died,  and 

n  I  Jkirr  «r  hi*  life,  written  in 
\  N  ■»  <h*  jHhivi-*  of  ihr  KuMi^n 
'^o  ii«i»l.iti>iii.  cdiU'd  by  Ur 
■  ^      .»■«:'■■ '('•^•'<*^1  wMpublishi-d, 
'  '  ^  s       mi<nil  al  St  IVlfr^burR  in 
,*    .  lA  ttsy,        Pes'atfi  Jnm 

■  ■     ,  ,.1  i^Ufiukwt  (KiJlii-Ilitwl, 

,4  Ji«r|i1i  KulwrtMnt,  for  tbe 

MAhltV  OBOROB  (iSx>-iM6), 
(«,i»nai  the  "lion  hunter," 
^  .xNt  Hr  wsi  ihe  wiond  ion  of 
"'^^^  :aJ  bargnel  of  Aliyrc  and 
^„  l***>ly  years  he  w;i*  ilistin- 
V  vAinlucatcii  at  Ktnn,  and 
,^^>Mrtvi<ea»acorni.t  in  the 
*~  IwIh  nvt  luilini  him, 

^  i  Itooi  Ihe  service  an  J 
— *  f-Jsi  he  had  lai-l 

.^\wphi'S.ind*iH-<imen3 
J«  A***  M«untt.l  Rifles. 

■  '  "  ,^^«til  thccnd  of  Ihc 

^  MM*  fulluKvrs  set  out 
-  ~  *^  jlKhnannland  and  the 
*  '  mth  hif;  game.  In 


Life  in  lie  Par  /nteritr  ef  SmOk  rf/riles  (London,  tSse,  ji4 
cd.  1851).  Of  this  volume,  received  at  first  with  iocredulity 
by  siay-at^me  critics,  David  Livinptone,  who  fumiibcd 
Gordon-Cummiog  with  most  of  hii  native  guides,  wrote:  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thai  Mr  Cumming's  book  convcjsi 
truthful  idea  of  South  African  buoting  "  (Uitaommy  Traitlt. 
chap.  vii.).  His  ooUcction  trf  huDling  trophies  wu  csdiibitad 
in  London  in  1851  at  the  Great  Eibibition,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  lecture  delivered  by  Gordon-Cumming.  The  collection, 
known  as"  The  South  Africa  Museum,"  was  afterwards  exhibited 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1S58  Gordon-Cuinining  watt 
lo  live  It  Fort  Augustus  on  the  CUedoniaa  Canal,  whm  the 
exhibition  of  his  trophies  attracted  nuuqr  visiton.  He  died 
there  on  the  34ih  of  March  1866. 

An  abrideincni  of  his  book  was  published  in  1856  »Pf'^  the  till* 
of  Tkr  Lion  llunlrr  of  Seulk  Africa,  and  in  this  form  wu  frequenlly 
reprinted,  a  new  edition  appearing  in  1904. 

GORE,  CATHERIKE  GRACE  PRANCES  (i;99-i86i). 
novtlist  and  dramatist,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Moody,  a  wine* 
merchant,  was  bora  in  1799  at  East  Retford,  Nottingbaoishiie^ 
In  1S13  she  was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Gore;  and,  in  tbe 
ncjtt  year,  she  pubJisbcd  her  first  work,  Theresa  ilartkmenl.  m 
Ike  Maid  of  HoHOur.  Then  fi^Uowcd,  among  others,  the  Ldtn 
dt  Cachet  (1S17},  The  Rtign  of  Terror  (1817),  Huntorian  Tola 
{ii3<i),  ilanucrs  of  the  Day  (i$io),  UeUiers  and  Daugklert{ity), 
and  The.  Fair  of  May  Fair  (1831},  3frj  Arntylate  (i8j6).  Every 
succeeding  year  saw  several  volumes  from  her  pen:  Tbe  CoMatf 
Minister  and  The  Courlier  of  Ike  Days  of  Charles  II.,  in  1839; 
PrrfcrmfHl  in  1840.  In  1841  Creil,  or  the  AdtenlMTti  a  Co*r 
comh,  attracted  considerable  attention.  CretUU,  «r  «  Setiom  ■■ 
Paris  appeared  in  the  same  year;  ^len  Onai'iigfMi,  «r  Cecit  ■ 
Peer,  Fascination,  The  Ambattader't  Wife;  and  in  1843  The 
Banker's  Wife.  Mrs  Gore  continued  to  write,  with  unfai&iig 
fertility  of  invention,  till  her  death  on  the  igtb  of  January  i86t. 
She  also  wrote  some  dramas  of  which  the  most  successful  wu 
Ihe  School  for  Cojuelta,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  (iSjr). 
She  W3S  a  woman  of  versatile  talent,  and  set  to  music  Butni'i 
"  And  ye  shall  walkin  silk  attire,"  one  of  the  nost  popular  lonp 
of  her  day.  Her  extraordinarj-  literary  industry  is  pro\'ed  by 
the  existence  of  more  than  seventy  distinct  works.  Her  beS 
novels  are  Ccr  i7,  or  Ihe  Adrenlures  of  a  Couomh,  and  The  Bauka't 
IVift.  Cecil  gives  extremely  vivid  sketches  of  London  fasUonabk 
life,  and  is  full  of  happy  epigrammatic  touches.  For  the  know* 
IcHkc  of  London  clubs  displayed  in  it  Mrs  Gore  was  indebted  lo 
\VitIiam  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vaikrk.  The  Banker's  Wift 
is  distinguished  by  some  clever  studies  of  character,  tapedMSj 
in  ihepcrsonsof  MrHamlyn,  the  cold  calculating  money-maker, 
and  his  warm-hearted  country  neighbour,  Colonel  HanQton. 

Mrs  Gore's  novels  had  an  immenie  temporary  popularity; 
they  were  parodied  by  Thackeray  in  Punch,  in  his  "  Lords  and 
Liveries  by  the  author  of  Dukes  and  Dtjeuneri  ";  but,  tcdim 
as  they  are  to  present-day  readers,  they  presented  on  the  vboli 
faithful  pictures  of  the  contemporary  liife  and  pursuits  of  the 
Enfjlish  upper  classes. 

GORE,  CHARLES  (1853-  ),  English  divine,  wu  bora  ia 
1851,  the  3rd  son  of  the  Hon.  Cbarle>  Alexander  Gore,  btother 
of  the  4th  eari  of  Atran.  His  mother  was  a  daughter ol  the4lh 
e.irl  uf  Beniliorough.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  BalSsl 
Culli-ge.  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  iS7l> 
From  1880  to  181^3  he  wai  vice-principal  of  the  theologjcaf 
college  at  Cu'ldesdon,  and,  when  in  1884  Pusey  Honse  wai 
foumied  at  Oxford  as  a  home  for  Dr  Puscy's  library  and  a  ceUK 
for  the  propagation  of  his  principles,  he  was  appointed  principiL 
a|Misilion  which  he  held  until  1803.  As  principal  of  Pusey  HeuM 
Mr  (iore  exercised  a  wide  influence  over  undergraduates  and  tbe 
younger  ck-rg>',  and  il  was  largely,  if  not  mainly,  luder  Ikfa 
influence  that  Ihe  *'  Oxford  Movement "  nndenvent  n  dut* 
which  to  Ihe  survivors  of  the  old  school  of  Tract ariana  Hcacd 
lo  involve  a  break  with  ils  basic  principles.  "  Puseyism  "bid 
been  in  the  highost  degree  conservative,  bavngltself  on  anthoiity 
and  traditiun,  and  repudiating  any  compromise  with  the  modem 
ctitical  and  liUraliiing  spirit.  Ur  Gore,  staitiag  fran  theuM 
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iMriMf  fdtli  ud  authority,  woo  found  Inra  his  pnctkcl  experi- 
cace  in  daliag  with  the  **  doubts  and  difficultiei "  ol  the  younser 
Seneralioa  that  thk  uncompromising  attitude  waa  untenable, 
and  set  hunsdf  the  taak  of  reconciling  the  principle  of  authority 
m  relipon  with  that  of  sdentific  authority  by  attempting  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
To  him  the  divine  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  an 
aL)Liom,and  in  1689  he  published  two  works,  the  larger  of  which, 
Tkt  Church  and  ike  Ministry,  is  a  learned  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  Apostolic  Succeui(»i  in  the  episcopate  against  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  bodies,  while  the  second, 
Rman  Cathctie  Claimj,  is  a  defence,  couched  in  a  more  popular 
fonn,  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  Anglican  orders  against  the 
•ttacls  of  the  Romanists. 

So  far  his  published  views  had  been  in  complete  consonance 
irith  those  of  the  older  Tractarians.  But  in  1890  a  great  stir 
was  created  by  the  publication,  under  his  editorship,  of  Lux 
Mmndi,  a  series  of  essays  by  difierent  writers,  being  an  attempt 
"  to  succour  a  distressed  faith  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Christian  Creed  into  its  right  relation  to  the  modem  growth  of 
knowledge,  scientific,  historic,  criUcal;  and  to  modem  problems 
of  pcditics  and  ethics."  Mr  G<»e  himscU  contributed  an  essay 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Inspiration."  The  book,  which  ran 
through  twelve  editioDs  in  a  little  over  a  year,  met  with  a  some- 
iriiat  mixed  reception.  Orthodox  churchmen.  Evangelical  and 
Tmctaiian  alike,  w«e  alarmed  by  views  on  the  incarnate  nature 
o(  Christ  that  seemed  to  them  to  impugn  his  Divinity,  and  by 
CDBCcssions  to  the  Higher  Criticism  in  the  matter  of  the  in^>ira- 
tion  of  Holy  Scriptures  which  appeared  to  Ihem  to  convert  the 
"  inq>Tegnablc  rock,"  as  Gladstone  had  called  it,  into  a  founds' 
tioB  of  sand;  Keptics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  greatly 
Impressed  by  a  system  of  defence  which  seemed  to  draw  an 
artificial  line  beyond  which  criticism  was  not  to  advance.  None 
the  less  the  boo^  produced  a  profound  effea,  and  that  far  beyond 
the  bordns  of  the  English  Chuicfa,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  its 
influence,  and  to  that  of  the  school  it  reprcaenu,  that  the  High 
Onuch  movement  dev«ioped  thenccfnth  on  "  Modonist " 
rather  than  Tractarian  Unes. 

In  1S91  Mr  Gore  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Bampton  lectures 
before  the  university,  and  chose  for  his  subject  the  Incarnation. 
In  these  lectures  he  developed  the  doctrine,  the  enunciation  of 
iridch  in  Lau  Mundi  had  caused  so  much  lieart-scarching.  This  u 
an  attempt  to  explain  how  it  came  that  Christ,  though  incarnate 
God,  could  be  in  error,  e.g.  in  his  citations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
meat.  The  orthodox  eapbnation  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
■GOHntnodation  (f.v.)-  This,  bowever.ignoredthedifficulty that 
if  Christ  during  fds  sojourn  on  earth  was  not  subject  to  human 
Kmitatioas,  especially  of  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  man  as  other 
■CO,  and  therefore  not  subject  to. their  trials  and  temptations. 
This  difficulty  Gore  sought  to  meet  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
NiMmt.  Ever  since  the  Pauline  epistles  had  been  received  into 
iht  canon  tbeoiogians  had,  from  various  points  of  view,  at< 
tempted  to  explain  what  St  Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  of 
Christ  (3  Phil.  ii.  7)  that  "  he  emptied  himself  and  took  upon 
Um  the  form  of  a  servant "  (iavrir  kKkmatu  yop^ip'  dofXoS 
Xi^Ur).  According  to  Mr  Gore  this  means  that  Girist,  on  his 
iocsmatioa,  became  subject  to  bU  human  limitations,  and  had, 
•0  far  aa  his  life  on  earth  was  concerned,  stripped  himself  o(  all 
theattributesof  the  Godhead,  including  the  Divine  omniscience, 
the  Divine  nature  being,  as  it  were,  hidden  under  the  human.^ 

Im  iitoM  ud  the  Bampton  lectures  led  to  a  rituation  of 
■une  tenuon  which,  was  relieved  when  in  1893  Dr  Gore  resigned 
his  principaUiip  and  became  vicar  of  Radley,  a  small  parish 
near  Oxford.  In  1894  he  became  canon  of  Westminster.  Here 
he  gained  commanding  influence  as  a  preacher  and  in  1898  was 
•ppointed  one  of  the  court  chaplains.   In  igoa  he  succeeded 

t  Cf.  the  Lutheran  theologian  Ernst  Sartorius  in  his  Ldire  ton 
itr  hUlitfin  Litbt  (i844)>  >'■  PP-  'I  ct  *cq.:  "  the  Son  of  Cod 

weiLi  his  ali-sceing  eye  aod  dctcend*  into  human  darkness  and  a* 
child  of  man  opens,  his  eye  as  the  gradually  growing  l^ht  of  the 
w«U  of  humanity,  until  at  the  right  band  of  the  Father  be  allows 
k  M  shine  forth  in  alt  its  gloiy.  See  Loofs,  Art.  "  Kenosit "  in 
Hcrzuc-Hauch.  tUdineyki«pi4tt  (ed.  1901),  a.  347- 


J.  J.  S.  Penwne  as  bishop  of  Worcester  and  b  1905  w»  Installed 
bi^iop  of  Birmiogham,  a  new  see  the  creation  of  lAiicii  bad  been 
mainly  due  to  his  efforts.  While  adhering  rigidly  to  his  views 
on  the  divine  institution  of  episcopacy  as  ttTf"*"*'  to  the 
Christian  Church,  Dr  Gore  from  the  first  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  and  advo- 
cated co-operation  with  them  in  all  matters  when  agreement 
was  possible.  In  social  questions  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  considerable  group  of  High  Churchmen  known,  somewhat 
loosely,  as  Christian  Socialists.  He  worked  actively  agauut  the 
sweating  system,  pleaded  for  European  intervention  in  Mace- 
donia, and  was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  190S. 
In  1S93  he  founded  the  derical  fraternity  known  as  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Resurrection.  Its  members  are  priests,  who  arc 
bound  by  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  live  under  a  common  rule 
and  with  a.  common  purse.  Then-  work  is  pastoral,  evangelistic, 
literary  and  educational.  In  1898  the  House  of  the  Resunectloa 
at  Mirficld,  near  Huddcrsfield,  became  the  centre  of  the  con»- 
muntty;  in  1903  a  college  for  training  candidates  for  ordcn  was 
established  thcro,  and  in  the  same  year  a  branch  house,  for 
missionary  work,  was  set  up  in  Johannesburg  in  Sonth  Africa. 

Dr  Gore's  works  inclade  The  Iiuamation  (Bampton  Lectures, 
1S91).  TTte  Crttd  oj  Ou  Chriilian  (189^),  Th*  Body  of  Orist  (igoi), 
Tkt  Ntw  Tktoloty  and  tiu  Old  ReUguin  (1908).  and  eapcwtions  of 
Tht  Sermon  on  tM  Ucunt  (1896],  Epkeiiani  (1B98),  aiid  Jtwwiw 
(1899),  while  in  1910  he  published  Oraert  and  Unity. 

GORB.  (i)  (0.  Eng.  rer,  dung  or  filth),  a  word  lomerir 
used  in  the  sense  of  dirt,  but  now  confined  to  blood  that  has 
thickened  after  being  shed,  (i)  (O.  Eng.  gdra,  probably  con- 
nected with  tare,  an  old  word  for  "  qiear "},  something  of 
triangular  shape,  resembling  therefore  a  spear-head.  Hie  word 
is  used  for  a  t^>ering  stiq>  of  Und,  in  the  "  common  or  open 
field  "  system  of  agriculture,  where  from  the  shape  of  the  land 
the  acre  or  half-acre  strips  could  not  be  portioned  out  in  straight 
divisions.  Similarly  "  gore "  b  used  in  the  United  States, 
e^tccially  in  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  a  strip  of  land  left  out 
in  surveying  wfien  divisions  are  made  and  boundaries  marked. 
Hie  triangular  sectbns  of  materia  used  in  forming  the  covering 
of  a  balloon  or  an  umbrella  are  also  called  "  gores,"  and  in 
dressmaking  the  term  is  used  for  a  triangular  piece  of  material 
inserted  in  a  dress  to  adjust  the  difference  in  widths.  To  gore, 
t.e.  to  sub  or  pierce  with  say  ihtip  bistniment,  but  more 
particulariy  used  of  pieidng  with  the  bwns  of  •  btdl,  b  pnbably 
directly  connected  with  gore,  a  spear. 

QOEtBE.  an  island  oS  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  forming  part 
of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the 
large  natural  harbour  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde. 
The  idand,  some  900  yds.  long  by  330  broad,  and  3  m.  distant 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  is  mostly  barren  rock. 
The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  town,  former^ 
a  thriving  oommereial  entrepot  and  a  strong  military  post. 
Until  igo6  it  was  a  free  port.  With  the  rise  of  Dakar  (f.t.), 
c.  i860,  on  the  adjacent  cxtost,  Gorce  lost  its  trade  and  its 
inhabitants,  mostly  jokifs,  had  dwindled  in  1905  to  about  isoa 
Its  healthy  climate,  however,  makes  it  useful  as  a  sanatorium. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  mainly  built  of  dark- 
red  stone,  are  flat-roofed.  The  castle  of  St  Michael,  the  gover-  ' 
nor's  residence,  the  hospital  and  barracks,  testify  to  the  former 
importance  of  the  town.  Within  the  castle  is  an  artesian  wdl, 
the  only  water-supply,  save  that  colleaed  in  rain  tanks,  on  the 
island.  Gor«c  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  early  in  the  t7lh  century  and  called  it  Goeree  or  Coede- 
reede,  in  memoiy  of  the  island  on  their  own  coast  now  united 
with  Overflakkce.  Its  native  name  ts  Bir,  i^.  a  belly,  in  allusion 
to  Its  shape.  It  was  captured  by  the  Englbh  under  Commodore 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Robert)  Holmes  in  1663,  but  iMaken 
in  the  ftdlowing  year  by  de  Ruyter.  The  Dutdi  were  fiiudiy 
expelkd  In  1677  by  the  Flench  under  Admiral  d'£str£es. 
Goree  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  htnds  of  the  Englidi, 
but  was  definitely  occuiried  by  France  in  1817  (eee  Suiecal: 
UiUory). 

QORGB.  rtrieUy  the  French  w«4  \iw  fSeit  *BsnS«.  «s«Ab*m& 
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and  that,  with  the  sense  of  something  greedy  or  nvenous,  to 
food  given  to  s  hawk  and  to  the  conteou  of  a  hawk's  crop  or 
stomach.  It  is  from  this  sense  that  the  expression  of  a  person's 
"  goige  rising  at  "  anything  in  the  sense  of  loathing  or  disgust 
is  derived.  "  Gorge,"  from  analogy  with  "  throat,"  is  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  narrow  opening  as  of  a  ravine  or  valley 
between  hilb;  in  fortification,  of  the  nedc  of  an  outwork  or 
bastion;  and  in  architecture,  of  the  narrow  part  ol  a  Roman 
Doric  column,  between  the  echinus  and  the  astragal.  From 
**  gorge "  also  comes  a  diminutive  "  gorget,"  a  portion  of  a 
mman's  costume  in  the  middle  ages,  being  a  close  form  of 
wimple  covering  the  neck  and  upper  part  ol  the  breast,  and  also 
that  part  ot  the  body  armour  aivcring  the  neck  and  collar- 
bone (see  Goncer).  The  word  "gorgeous,"  of  splendid  or 
magnificent  appearance,  comes  from  the  O.  Fr.  gcrgias,  with 
the  tame  meaning,  and  has  very  doubtfully  be^  oonitected 
with  gorge,  a  ruffle  w  nedt«overing,  of  a  luppoicd  elaborate 

kind.   

GOROEI.  ARTHUR  (iStft-  ),  Hungarian  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Toporcz,  in  Upper  Hungary,  on  the-  30th  of  January 
1818.  He  came  of  a  Saxon  noble  family  who  were  converts  to 
Protestantism.  In  1837  heentered  the  Bodyguaidof  Hungarian 
Nobles  at  Vienna,  where  he  combined  military  Mrvice  with  a 
course  of  study  at  the  university.  In  1845,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemiatiy  at  Prague,  after  which  he  retired  to  the 
famOy  estates  in  Hnn^iy.  ^  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  1848,  GiJrgei  oBered  his  sword  to  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment. Entering  the  Honvfd  army  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he 
was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  soon  became  major 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guards  north  of  the  Theiss. 
MFhilst  he  was  engaged  in  preventing  the  Croatian  army  from 
crossing  the  Danube,  at  the  island  of  Ciepel,  below  Pat,  the 
wealthy  Hungarian  magnate  Count  Eugene  Zichy  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  Gfirgei  caused  him  to  be  arraigned  liefore  a  court- 
martial  on  a  charge  ol  treason  and  immediately  banged.  After 
various  successes,  over  the  Croatian  forces,  of  which  the  most 
temarkable  was  that  at  Otora,  where  to,ooo  prisoners  fell  into 
his  bands,  Gfirgei  was  af^iointed  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  bat,  on  the  advance  of  Prince  Windiachgriu 
across  the  Leitba,  k»  resolved  to  foil  back,  and  in  spite  c<  the 
femonstranccs  of  Kossuth  lie  held  to  bis  resolution  and  retreated 
upon  Waitsen.  Here,  irritated  by  iriut  be  considered  undue 
iaterfereooe  with  bis  plans,  be  issued  (Jumaiy  5th,  1849)  a  pro- 
clomaiioD  throwing  the  Uame  for  the  recent  want  of  success 
upon  the  government,  thus  virtuaUy  revolting  against  their 
authority.  Gfirgei  retired  to  the  Hungarian  Erzgebirge  and 
conducted  operations  on  his  own  initiative.  Meanwhile  the 
supreme  command  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Pole  DembinskI, 
but  the  latter  fought  without  success  the  battle  of  K^>olna, 
at  which  action  Gbf  ci's  corps  arrived  too  late  to  take  an  eScctive 
part,  and  some  time  after  this  the  commaitd  was  again  nmferrcd 
upon  Gttrgei.  Hie  c^paign  in  the  spring  of  1849  was  brilliantly 
conducted  by  him,  and  in  a  series  of  engagements,  he  defeated 
Windischgrtu.  In  April  he  won  the  victories  of  G6d61ia  Izaszeg 
and  Nogy  SarU,  relieved  Komom,  and  again  won  a  battle  at 
Acs  or  Woitxen.  Had  he  followed  up  his  successes  by  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  Austrian  frontier,  he  might  perhaps 
have  dicUted  terms  in  the  Austrian  capital  itself.  As  it  was, 
be  Dootentcd  himself  with  reducing  Ofen,  the  Hungarian  csfiital, 
in  which  he  desired  to  re-estabtish  the  diet,  and  after  effecting 
this  capture  he  remained  inactive  for  somc  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
at  a  diet  held  at  Debrecun,  Kossuth  had  formally  proposed  the 
dethronement  of  the  Habiburg  dynasty  and  Hungary  bod  been 
proclaimed  a  republic  Gfirgd  had  refused  the  field-marshal's 
b&ton  ofiered  him  by  Kossuth  and  was  by  no  means  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  rtgime.  However,  he  accepted  the  portfdio  of 
minister  of  war,  while  retaining  the  oommatMt  of  the  troops  in 
the  field.  The  Russians  had  now  Intervened  in  the  ttruggje  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  Anstrians;  the  allies  were  advanc- 
ing Into  Hnngory  on  «U  tides,  and  GSigei  was  defeated  by 
lUyBoa  at  Pered  (sotlt-siit  of  June).   Kossuth,  percdvinc 


the  impossibility  ot  continuing  the  struggle  and  being  udwQBb* 
himdf  to  make  terms,  resigned  his  positim  as  dictator,  aadins 
succeeded  by  GBigei,  wbo  meoBiriiile  had  been  figging  hanl 
against  the  various  coiumns  of  the  enemy.  GSrgd,  conviacMl 
that  he  could  not  break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  suiicndmd, 
with  his  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  >ooo  cavalry,  i«  t],, 
Rumian  gcanal  Rttdiger  at  Wagoa.  Gfirgei  was  not  court- 
martiaUed,  as  were  his  generals,  but  kept  in  confinement  at 
Elagenfurt,  where  be  lived,  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  work 
until  1867,  when  be  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Huagarr.' 
The  surrender,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  his  life  was  ipami 
while  his  generals  and  many  of  Us  officers  and  men  were  hongn! 
or  shot,  led,  perhaps  naturally,  to  his  being  accused  of  trcawa 
by  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  After  Us  rdcaie  he 
l^yed  no  further  part  in  public  lUe.  Even  in  18S5  an  atteapt 
which  was  made  by  a  large  number  of  his  eld  comrades  to  le. 
habilitate  him  was  not  favour^y  received  ia  Hungary.  After 
some  years'  work  a»  a  toitway  engineer  be  retired  to  ViupU, 
where  he  lived  thenceforward  ia  retreat.  (See  also  Htmcuy: 
Hutory.) 

General  Gfirgei  wrote  a  Jnstificntloa  of  hb  operations  (Ifria 
Liben  nod  Wtrtat  in  Um§am  t8ii8-t8s9,  I^polg.  1851),  in 
anonymous  paper  under  the  title  Wat  terrfaxJkeii  iHf  dv  Radu- 
limt  (1875),  and  a  reply  to  Kossuth's  diargei  (rigned  "Joh. 
Demir ")  In  Budaftiti  SaemU,  18S1,  15-36.  Amongst  tboae 
who  wrote  in  his  favour  woe  Captain  Stephon  Gilrgci  I1S4S  tt 
1849  Bndqiest,  1885),  and  C^onel  Aschcrmann  (Bin  tftna 
W^btdcrSacluieiHemld^kMnbArlktitG^tti,  KUuMabvg, 
1867). 

See  also  A.  G.  Horn,  CSrrti,  MtriammndaiU  d,  Mtr.  Ama 
(Lcipcis:,  1850);  KiDetyiGdrinVLi/c and  Work m HuniflrylLoaiw. 
iSsii:  Snnyei,  in  Uafyir  Irik  ^  1x78).  Hentoller,  Wr£ri  u  a 
SMtsman  (Hungarian);  Elemir,  CttrgKin  18^1849  (HoiHaiisn, 
BudapMt,  1886). 

OOROES,  SIR  RROmAllOO  (e.  1566-1647).  En^  colooiil 
(rionecr  in  America  and  the  founder  of  Maine,  was  ben  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  probably  in  1566.  Fnm  youth  both 
a  soldier  and  a  taUM',  he  was  a  prisoner  In  Spain  at  the  age  «< 
twenty-one,  ha>dng  been  captured  by  a  ship  of  the  Sponidi 
Armada.  In  1589  be  was  in  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
fighting  for  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  after  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  siege  <rf  Rouen  was  kidghted  there  in  1591.  In  1596 
he  was  commtsdoned  captain  and  keeper  of  the  castle  and  loit 
at  Plymouth  and  captain  of  St  Nicfatdas  Isle;  In  1597  be  accom- 
pani«I  Essex  on  the  eipedltion  to  the  Azores;  in  r599  sssisled 
him  in  the  attempt  to  suiq>iess  the  Tyrone  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  in  1600  was  implicated  in  Essex's  own  attempt  at  rcbdliea 
in  London.  In  1603,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  wu 
suspended  from  his  post  at  Plymouth,  but  was  restored  in  the 
same  year  and  continued  to  serve'  as  "  governor  of  the  feni 
and  island  of  Plymouth"  until  1619,  when,  his  garrison  having 
been  withonl  pay  for  three  and  a  half  yean,  his  fort  a  min, 
and  all  his  applications  for  aid  having  been  ignored,  he  resigned. 
About  1605  he  began  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  New  Wwbl; 
in  1606  he  became  a  member  <A  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  he 
laboured  zealously  for  the  founding  of  (he  Popham  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  (now  the  Kennebec)  river  in  1607- 
For  several  years  l<dh>wing  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  in  ifioS 
he  continued  to  fit  out  ships  for  fishing,  trading  and  exploring, 
with  cokmizatim  as  the  chief  end  in  view.  was  largely 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  new  charter  of  1620  for  tk 
Hymoutfa  Company,  and  was  at  all  times  of  its  existence  perhaps 
the  most  influential  member  of  that  body.  He  was  the  recipieni, 
either  solely  or  jointly,  of  several  grants  of  territory  from  it, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  in  1639  the  royal  charter  of  &Iainc 
(sccMaene).  In  1635  he  sought  to  be  appointed  governor-general 
of  all  New  England,  but  the  Engli&h  Civil  War— in  which  he 
caused  the  royal  cause — prevented  him  from  ever  actually 
holding  that  office.  A  short  time  before  his  death  at  Long 
Ashton  in  1647  he  wrote  his  Britft  NarraHmt  ^  Ikf  Oritiu-iH 
Undtrtakintt  ^  the  Advancemaaof  PtcnlalioHS  inia  Uu  PtuU  »} 
AmerUa.  He  was  an  advocate,  especially  late  in  life^  of  thf 
feudal  t^w  of  oolooy. 
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Sh  J.  P.  Butcr  (ttf.).  Sr  /MiM«rf*  Gm>  mJJUt  Pnuitm  W 
ITaiM  (3  vt^  Botton,  1890;  in  the  Prince ^lety  PublkstianaT, 
ibe  Ent  volume  of  whidx  i%  m  memair  of  Cot^cs,  and  the  other 
nlniM*  contain  a  reprint  of  the  Briejt  Jtarratio*,  Gorge*'*  lettcn, 
Hd  odier  docuii»flta<y  nistenai. 

60R6ET  (O.  Fr.  forple,  dim.  of  x^rfe,  ihioit),  the  aune 
qqilied  after  about  1480  to  the  collsr-piece  of  &  suit  of  ■noour. 
Ii  wu  generally  formed  of  ttnall  overUpi^tig  rings  of  pUte,  asd 
(ttadwd  cither  to  the  body  aimour  Br  to  the  ainct.  It  was 
*Orn  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  with  the  balf-annotir, 
with  the  pUin  cairaas,  and  even  occaatonally  without  any 
body  armour  at  all.  Dtiring  these  times  it  gradually  became  a 
^ubictive  badge  for  officers,  and  as  such  it  sunrived  in  several 
armies— in  the  form  of  a  small  metal  plate  affixed  to  the  front 
gf  the  coDar  erf  the  uniform  coat — until  after  the  Napcdeonic  wars. 
Id  the  Gcnnan  amy  to-day  a  gorget-plate  of  this  tort  b  the 
dittinctivc  maih  of  military  police,  white  the  former  officer^ 
gorget  is  represented  hi  British  unifcmns  E>y  tlte  red  patches  or 
tabs  worn  on  the  collar  by  staff  officcn  and  Yty  the  white  patches 
of  the  midihipmen  in  the  VLaytX  Navy. 

MBBUS  (c  483-375  B-C.),  Grcelt  sophist  and  Tbetotidan, 
WIS  a  native  of  LeontM  in  Sicfly,  Id  437  be  was  sent  by  his 
Mow-dliseiis  at  tbe  head  of  an  embassy  to  ask  Athenian 
protcctloB  against  the  aggicsnon  of  the  Syiacusana.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  Athens,  and  su[^>orted  himself  by  the  practice 
of  oratory  and  by  teaching  ihetoric  He  died  at  laiissa  ia 
Thesnly.  Hn  dilef  claim  to  recognition  consists  in  the  fact  that 
be  transplanted  rhetoric  to  Greece,  and  contiilmted  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Attic  dialect  as  the  languige  of  litcraiy  prose^ 
He  was  the  author  of  a  lost  wotIe  Oh  Natmrt  or  Ike  Nm  txittni 
(Ilfpl  roll  (i4  6toi  4  *«pl  ^iwm,  fragments  edited  by  M.  C. 
Vsletott,  1S76),  the  substance  of  which  may  bt  gathered  from 
tlie  writingi  of  Seatus  Empitfcos,  and  also  from  the  treatise 
(ascribed  to  Theophiastus)  Dt  UMsio,  Xaupfuau,  Corffa. 
Ooigias  is  the  central  figure  bi  the  Platonic  di^opie  Gorgias. 
The  genuineness  of  two  rhetorical  eiercisea  (Tke  Eueamium 
ifBAn  and  Tka  Dtfmce  of  P^mmeda,  edited  iritfa  Antipbon  by 
F.  Blaas  in  the  Tenbnet  series,  18B1),  wfakh  hive  coow  down 
aoder  his  name,  is  disputed. 

For  his  ^i}(Mophical  ocunioits  see  Sormsrs  and  ScsmciSH. 
Ste  alto  Com  peri,  Gruk  fklnhrtt.  Eng.  tnn*.  vol.  1.  bk.  iU.  chap, 
vn.;  jdtb's  Attic  Oralvri.  intiod.  to  vol.  j.  (1S93):  F.  BlaM,  Dit 
tttitJu  B*rtdtaMkeit,  i,  (1887);  and  article  RBSToatc. 

SORSOH,  OOROOKfi  (Or.  Von^,  ropyint,  the  "teniblc," 
or,  feooiding  to  whm,  the  "  loud-rooriBg  "),  a  Ague  or  figuret 
in  Grcdi  nqthology.  Homer  spoalct  of  only  one  Gorgoa,  wboit 
bead  Is  represented  in  the  Iliad  (v:  741)  as  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
tbcacgbof  Zeus.  Inthe(MyfMy{xi.  633)sheisamonst«rofthe 
imdet-worid.  Henodincreasec  the  number  of  Gorgons  to  three — 
SUwno  (tbe  mighty),  Euryale  (the  (kr^pringer)  and  Uedaia 
(the  qaeen),  and  mikes  tbem  tbe  daughters  of  the  wa-god 
Phorcys  and  <rf  Keto.  Their  home  Is  on  tbe  farthest  side  of  the 
western  ocean;  according  to  later  authorities,  in  Libya  (Hesiod, 
Tkeot-  174;  Herodotus  ii.  91;  Pausanias  ii.  ji).  The  Atlic 
tra^Uon,  reproduced  in  Enripldcft  (/m»  iom),  regarded  the 
Gorgoa  u  «  monster,  produced  by  Gum  to  aM  Iict  tons  tbe 
lisBts  agaioit  tbe  gods  and  dain  by  Athena  (the  passage  is  a 
lanw  dassitus  on  the  ae|^  of  Athena). 

lie  Gorgons  an  lepreaented  as  winged  creatures,  having 
tbe  form  of  young  wonen;  their  hair  consists  of  snakes;  tbey 
an  lonod-faoed,  8at-D0sed,  with  tonguea  lolling  out  and  huge 
projecting  teeth.  Sometimes  they  have  wings  of  gold,  braaen 
claws  and  the  tusks  of  boats.  Medusa  waa  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  waa  mortal;  hence  Peracaa  waa  able  to  kill  bar  by 
cutting  oft  her  head.  From  the  blood  that  spurted  from  her  neck 
Vrang  Chryaior  and  Pegam,  bar  two  srau  by  Poseidon.  Th^ 
head,  which  had  tbe  power  oT  taming  into  stone  all  who  looked 
upon  it,  was  given  to  Athena,  who  placed  it  in  b?r  shield; 
acnrdiBg  to  another  accooAt,  Perseus  buried  it  in  tbe  market- 
place of  Atgoi.  Tbe  hideously  gtotctqne  original  type  of  the 
Goigoncioa,  at  tbe  Gorgon^  head  was  called,  was  placed  (a  the 
nUs  of  dlies,  and  (»  sUelds  and  bnastplata  to  tenify  an  enemy 
(d.  the  UdeotH  faces  on  Chinese  sohUera'  shields),  and  used 
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geaen^  as  an  amulet,  a  protection  acainat  the  evil  eye.  Hctadca 
is  said  lo  have  obtained  a  lock  of  Uedusa's  hair  (which  poasessed 
tbe  same  powers  as  the  head)  from  Athena  and  given  it  to 
Slerope,  tbe  daughter  of  Cqpbns,  aa  a.  protection  for  the  town 
of  Tcgea  againat  attack  (ApoHodorua  it.  },  3).  According  to 
Roacher,  it  waa  supposed,  when  exposed  to  view,  to  bring  on  • 
storm,  whicb  put  the  enemy  to  fligliL  Fraier  (GeUm  Sniffc,  i. 
378)  gives  examples  of  the  supentitkm  that  cut  bair  caused 
storms.  Accoading  to  tbe  later  Idea  of  Ifadnaa  w  a  beautiful 
maiden,  whose  bair  had  been  dianged  Into  anakea  by  Athena, 
the  head  was  represented  in  wodcs  of  art  with  a  wonderfully 
handsome  face,  wr^>ped  in  the  calm  repose  of  death.  Tbe 
Roadaninl  Medusa  at  Munich  it  a  famous  spedioen  of  this 
a>DC(ption.  Various  accounts  of  tbe  Gorgons  were  given  by 
Uter  andest  writeit.  According  to  DIod.  Sic  (iii.  54.  %%) 
tbey  were  female  warriors  living  near  I.ake  Tritonis  in  Libya, 
whose  queen  was  Medusa;  acceding  to  Alexander  of  Myndua, 
4o<A«diaAthenaetts(v.  p.  asi),  they  were  tctrUjle  wild  tniaab 
whote  mere  look  tunied  men  to  ttonb  Pliny  {Ifatt  HiA  vL 
36  [31])  daacribet  than  as  savage  woquo,  iriwae  pertOBS  were 
covernl  with  hair,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  their  snaky 
hair  and  girdle.  Modem  authorities  have  exidained  them  as  the 
penonffiotion  of  tbe  waves  of  the  sea  or  of  tbe  baticn,  un> 
productive  coast  of  Libya;  oc  aa  tba  awfnl  dariuMsa  of  tlw 
storm'^loiid,  which  cOmca  from  the  west  and  it  scattered  by  thai 
sun-god  Perseus.  More  recent  is  the  explanation  of  anthnv 
pologists  that  Medusa,  whose  virtue  is  really  in  her  head,  k 
derived  from  the  ritual  mask  common  to  primitive  cults. 

Sec  Jane  E.  Harrison.  PrekiomeM  lo  ilu  Sl^y  ef  GrMk  tUifttk 

(1903};  W.  H.  Roscbcr,  Die  Gortonen  itnd  Kframadtu  (1870)4 
I.  Six,  Dt  Gorgont  <iS85),  on  the  types  of  the  Gorgon's  head;  aniclcs 
Dy  Roscher  and  Furtwiinelcr  in  Roschtt's  Lexikon  dcr  MylholofU, 
by  G.  Glotz  in  Daremberg  and  Saglin'a  Dulionnoire  tUi  anHquUis, 
and  byR.  Giidechcna  in  Ersch  and  Grubcr's  AUgtmeint  Encjclopadir; 
N.G.PoUtes('0  *ipl  tQv  Vopybrvr  iu6<n  rapi  Ttf'KMuirui^  187S) 
^vei  an  account  ol  the  Goreon.4.  and  a!  the  various  supcrititioiii 
connected  with  them,  from  the  mixirrn  Greek  point  ol  view,  u'hith 
regard!  tbem  as  malevolent  spirits  of  the  sa.t. 

OORflOMZOU,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  pro^rince 
of  MUan,  from  wliieh  it  is  11  m,  E.NX.  by  ttcam  ^amwsy. 
Pop.  (iQot)  5134.  It  Ii  tbe  centre  of  tbe  district  In  wUdi  il 
produced  tbe  well-known  Gorgonsola  cheese. 

QORI,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government 
of  Tiflis  and  49  ni.  by  tail  N.W.  «I  tbe  dty  of  liflis,  on  tbe  river 
Kura;  altitude,  »io  ft.  Fop^  (sSg?)  io,457<  Tbe  snmmitding 
country  is  very  [dctuiesque.  Gorihaa«highicbooIiDc^rit,ud 
a  schoot-for  Russian  and  Tatar  teacfaem.  At  one  doM  cdebratcd 
for  its  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  it  is  now  fanmus  for  com,  reputed 
the  best  in  Georgia,  and  the  wino  is  also  esteemed.  Tbe  climate 
is  excellent,  delightfully  cool  in  annuner,  owing  to  the  refreshing 
brecses  from  the  mountains,  though  these  are,  hbwever,  at.linifek 
disagreeable  in  winter.  Gori  was  founded  (i  193)  by  the  Georgian 
king  David  II.,  the  Reoovater,  for  the  Arineniana  who  fled  tbeir 
country  on  the  Persian  Invsalon.  The  earliest  remains  of  the 
fortress  are  Byzantine;  it  was  thotou^y  restored  in  1634- 
1658,  hut  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  in  the  iStb  century. 
There  is  a  churdi  constructed  in  the  17th  century  by  Capuchin 
pisd<H)arics  from  Rome.  Five  miles  east  of  Gori  is  the  remark- 
able  roc3t-cut  town  of  UpUs-tsykhe,  which  was  a  fortress  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  of  Macedon,'and  an  inhaUtcd  dty 
in  the  reign  of  tbe  Georgian  kmg  Bagrat  III.  (980-1014). 

fiORILLi  (or  P0N60},  the  lai^est  of  the  man-Kke  apes,  and 
a  native  of  West  Africa  from  the  Congo  to  Cameroon,  whence 
it  extends  eastwards  actoae  the  continent  to  German  East  Africa. 
Many  naturalists  regard  the  gorilla  as  best  hiduded  in  tbe  ssmc 
genus  as  the  chimpamxee,  in  which  case  it  should  be  known  at 
AnthnpopHMiau  goriUa,  but  by  others- It  u  regsjded  na  the 
representative  of  a  genus  by  itself,  when  its  title  will  be  GfrilU 
Mtagei,  at  G.  tpritta.  That  tbere  are  local  forma  of  gorilla  fs 
quite  certain;  bat  nlictber  any  of  these  arc  entitled  to  rank  as 
distittctspedcsniaybeaniatterof  ofAoion.  It  waa  long  supposed 
that  the  apes  eooountercd  on  an  Irfand  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  by  Uonno,  the  Garth  agi  titan,  were  gorillas,  but  in  tbe 
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rM  of  tone  t>f  tboM  bett  <|uallM  to  J«d«t,  It  b  pnbtUo  \ 
tbe  crest  IRS  in  qntuitm  mn  iciBjr  babttoof.  The  fint 
ml  iGcount  «l  tin  (oilUa  appean  to  be  the  one  given  an 
Ki^sfa  ulior,  Aadrew  Battel,  wfco  q>eiit  some  time  in  the  wilds 
«f  West  Africa  during  and  about  the  year  1590;  hii  account 
being  pRsented  io  Piuchat's  Pilpimatg,  poUUbed  in  tba  year 
1619.  Fnm  tfats  k  appean  that  Battel  was  fanfUar  wHh  botb 
tbe  chimpanw^  and  the  gorilla,  the  fonner  of  wbicb  be  tenns 
esgeco  and  the  latter  pongo — names  whidi  ou^t  si^arentiy 
to  be  adopted  for  these  two  spedes  in  place  of  those  now  in  use. 
Between  Battel's  time  and  1846  notUng  appears  to  have  been 
botnl  of  the  gorilla  or  pongo,  bat  in  that  year  a  missionary  at 
tbe  GaboB  aeddeatally  ditoovcRd  »  dndl  o(  tbe  hofe  vfit; 
•ad  In  1847  a  sketch  of  that  specimen,  together  with  two  when, 
came  into  the  hand*  of  Sir  R.  Owen,  by  whom  the  name  CeHOa 
jMajM  WIS  proposed  for  tbe  new  Mpe  in  1848.  Dr  Tbomu 
Sawge,  a  miMiaouT  at  tbn  Oabnii,  wbo  wnt  Owen  fadbmatioa 
fritb  fcfan)  to  tbe  ori^nal  dc^,  had,  bowever,  UmseU  proposed 
(be  name  TroflodyUt  forHia  In  1S47.  The  first  coa^lete  skdeton 
of  «  gorilla  sent  to  Europe  was  received  at  tbe  museum  of  the 
Reynl  College  of  Surgeons  in  1851,  and  tbe  fint  ranplete  ikin 
^ipcart  to  have  reached  tbe  British  Moaeam  tn  185S.  Fnil-B. 
dn  ChaHlu's  account  (1861)  at  his  Joureeys  la  tbe  Gabon 
region  popuhuiied  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  gorilla. 
Male  gorillas  largely  exceed  the  females  in  sixe,  and  attain  a 
bdght  of  from  5)  ft.  to  6)  tt^  or  perhapa  cvcQ  mora*  Some  of 
the  features  distinguishing  tbe  gorilla  from  the  mere  goriHa-Hke 
chimpansecs  will  be  found  mentioned  in  tbe  article  Ptuuns. 
Among  them  are  the  small  can,  elongated  bead,  tbe  presence  of 
a  deep  groove  alongside  ibe  nostrils,  the  small  tiit  of  the  thumb, 
and  tbe  great  length  <rf  the  arm,  which  reaches  half-way  down 
the  shin-bone  (tibia)  in  the  erect  posture.  In  old  males  the  eyes 
are  overhung  by  a  beetling  penthouse  of  bone,  the  hinder  half 
ef  the  middle  line  of  the  skull  bears  a  wall-like  bony  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  jaw-muscles,  and  the  tusks,  or 
canines,  are  of  monstrous  size,  recalling  tbose  of  a  carnivorous 
animal.  The  general  colour  is  blackish,  with  a  more  or  less 
marked  grey  or  brownish  tinge  on  tbe  hair  of  tbe  rfiouldeis,  and 
•ometisiei  of  chestnut  on  the  head.  Mr  G.  L,  Bates  (in  Prx. 
Zott.  Sk.,  1905,  vol.  i.)  states  that  gorillas  only  leave  the  depths 
of  the  forest  to  enter  the  outlyingdearings  in  Uie  neighbourhood 
of  htiman  settlements  when  they  are  attracted  by  some  special 
fruit  or  succulent  plant;  the  favourite  being  the  fruit  of  the 
"  mejom,"  a  tall  cane-like  plant  (perhaps  a  kind  of  Amemuu) 
which  grow*  abundantly  on  deserted  clearings.  At  one  isolated 
vUisge  the  itativea,  who  were  tmarmcd,  reported  that  they  not 
infrequently  saw  and  heard  tbe  gorillas,  which  broke  down  the 
•talks  of  the  pl»«tt«i—  in  tbe  rear  of  the  habitations  to  tear  out 
and  eat  the  trader  heart.  On  tbe  old  clearings  of  another  village 
Mr  Bates  himself,  although  he  did  not  see  a  gorilla,  saw  the  fresh 
tracks  of  these  great  apes  and  the  torn  stems  and  discarded 
fndt  fi»ds  of  the  "  meioms,"  as  well  as  tbe  broken  stalks  of  tbe 
latter,  which  had  been  used  for  beds.  On  another  occasion  he 
came  across  the  bed  of  an  old  gorilla  which  had  been  used  only 
the  night  before,  as  was  proved  by  a  negro  woman,  who  on  the 
previous  evening  had  b^rd  the  animal  breaking  and  treading 
down  the  stalka  to  form  its  couch.  According  to  native  report, 
the  gorillas  sleep  oa  these  beds,  wUdi  are  of  sufficient  thidiaess 
to  raise  them  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  in  asittingposture, 
with  the  head  inclined  forwards  on  the  breast.  In  the  bst  case 
Ur  Bates  sUtes  that  the  tracks  and  beds  Indicated  the  presence 
•f  three  or  tour  goriUas,  some  of  which  were  smaB.  This  account 
does  not  by  any  means  accord  with  one  given  by  von  Koppenfels, 
in  wUdi  it  is  stated  that  while  tbe  old  male  gorilla  sleqx  in  a 
sitting  postni*  at  the  base  of  a  tne-trank  (no  mention  being 
made  of  a  itei),  the  female  and  young  ones  pass  the  night  in  a 
■est  in  the  tree  several  yards  above  tbe  ground,  made  by  bending 
the  boughs  together  ud  covering  them  with  twip  and  moss. 
Mr  Bates's  account,  as  being  baMd  on  actual  inspection  of  the 
beds.  Is  probably  the  more  trustworthy.  Even  when  asleep  and 
anoiing,  gorillas  are  difficult  to  qipraoGh,  since  thqr  awAe  at 
tbe  sii^cst  rustle,  and  an  attempt  to  surround  the  one  beard 


nuktagbbbedbytbewnaannkedbkblDie.  MongoriBu 
fcflled  I9  natives  are  believed  bjr  Hr  Batca  to  have  brai  en- 
oountered  suddenly  in  tbe  daytime  on  the  grmmd  or  In  knr  ttcct 
in  the  outlying  clearings.  Many  natives,  even  if  armed,  rcfoii^ 
however,  to  molest  an  adult  male  gntilU,  on  accmuu  of  iis 
ferocity  when  wounded.  Mi  Bates,  like  Mr  Wiawood  Rtsd^ 
tcfused  to  credit  du  Cbtilln^  aceount  of  hia  having  killed  |Milb% 
and  stated  that  the  only  instance  be  knew  of  one  of  ihoe  aninslt 
being  slain  by  a  European  was  an  old  male  (now  in  Mr  Walter 
Rot^hild's  museum  at  Tring)  shot  by  the  German  trader 
Pascben  in  tbe  Yaunde  district,  of  which  an  illustrated  accouot 
wai  published  in  igot.  Mr  £.  J.  Corai  ttatci^  however,  that 
two  Eutopean  tradm,  apparently  In  the  "  'eighties  "  of  tbe  igtk 
century,  were  In  the  haliit  of  surrounding  and  capturing  ibne 
■"■""'t  a*  occasion  offered.'  Fully  adult  goiUlas  have  oevtr 
been  acen  alive  in  cnptivity->-and  perhapa  never  will  be^  u  the 
seatuit  it  ferodens  and  mome  to  a  depec.  So  long  ago  as  thi 
jrear  i855,.when  the  «edca  was  known  to  aooloijsu  0^  iu 
skeleton,  a  gorilla  was  actually  living  in  England.  This  ai^nal, 
a  young  female,  came  from  the  Gabun,  and  was  k^  for  some 
months  in  Wombwell's  travelling  menagerie,  where  it  was  treated 
asapcL  OniUdeath,  the  body  wuseattoMrCbadcsWatatOD, 
at  Walton  Hall,  by  whom  the  skin  was  mounted  Io  a  grotesque 
manner,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  the  Leeds  museum.  Appu. 
ently,  however,  it  was  not  till  several  yean  lalcr-that  the  skia 
was  recognised  by  Mr  A.  D.  Bartlett  as  that  of  a  gorilla;  the 
animal  having  prt^bly  been  regarded  by  its  owner  as  a  chim- 
paniee.  A  young  male  was  purdtascd  by  the  Zodogical  Sodcty 
in  October  1887,  from  Mr  Cross,  tbe  Livcipool  dealer  in  animals. 
At  the  time  of  arrival  il.was  supposed  to  bp  about  three  yeanold, 
and  stood  3|  ft.  higb<  A  second,  a  maje,  supposed  to  be  mtber 
older,  was  acquired  in  March  1896,  having  been  brought  Is 
Livtipoal  from  tbe  Frendi  Congo.  It  is  described  as  havin| 
been  thoroughly  healthy  at  the  date  of  its  arrival,  nnd  of  sa 
amiable  and  tractable  disposition.  Ndtber  survived  long.  Two 
othen  wen  received  in  the  Zoolo^cal  Society's  menagerie  lb 
1904,  and  another  was  boused  there  for  a  short  time  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  fifth  was  received  in  1906.  Falkeastdn's 
gorilla,  czbihited  at  the  Westminster  aquarium  under  tbe  name 
of  pongo,  and  afterwards  at  tbe  Berlin  aquarium,  survived  lor 
eighteen  months.  "  Pussi,"  tbe  gorilla  of  the  Brealau  Zoolopal 
Gardens,  holds  a  record  tor  longevity,  with  over  seven  yean 
of  menagerie  life.  Writing  in  1903  Mr  W,  T.  Homaday  stated 
that  but  one  live  gorilla,  and  that  a  tiny  infant,  had  cm 
landed  in  tbe  United  States;  and  It  lived  only  five  days  sftct 
arrivaL    (B.  L.^ 

GORIHCHEII,  or  Goictm,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  aeuth  H^nd,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Merwede 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Linge,  16  m.  by  rail  W.  of  DordrechL 
Ii  b  ooonected  by  the  Zederik  and  Merwede  canals  with  Amiler- 
dam,  and  steamers  ply  bence  in  every  direction.  Pop.  (igoi^ 
11,987.  Gorinchein  poMesse*  seveml  interesting  old  houses,  ud 
overlooking  the  river  are  some  fortified  gateways  of  tbe  17th 
century.  The  principal  buildings  are  tbe  old  church  of  St 
Vincent,  cootali^ng  the  monuments  of  tbe  lords  of  Atkcl;  the 
town  ball,  a  prison,  cnstom-houie,  barracks  and  a  mililaiy 
hospital.  The  charitable  and  benevoloA  institutions  an 
numerous,  and  there  are  also  a  litauy  and  several  teamed 
associations.  Gorinchem  possesaes  a  good  harbour,  and  besides 
working  in  gold  and  silver,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  cheese,  potatoes,  cattle  and  fish,  the  salmon  fiibeor 
being  noted.  Woerfcnm,  or  Woudricbcm,  a  little  bektw  the  Uwa 
00  the  Ht  bank  of  the  Merwede,  Is  famotis  for  its  qaaint  «M 
buildiogs.  which  are  decorated  with  moaaics. 

QORUIG,  OBOBQB  (KHUNO.  LoBp  (1608-1657),  English 
Royalist  soldier,  son  of  George  Gering,  eari  of  Norwich,  was  bora 
on  the  14th  of  July  1608.  He  soon  became  famous  at  conrt 
for  his  prodigality  and  dissolute  mannen. '  His  father-in-law, 
Richard  Boyle,  carl  of  Cork,  procured  for  him  a  post  in  tbe  Dutch 

*  In  1905  tbe  Rev.  Geo.  Crcnfcll  tvported  that  he  had  that  wamma 
shot  a  gonlla  In  tbe  Bwtia  couatiy,  east  of  the  Hoegtla  allwBt  of 
tteCoogo. 
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amy  «Ith  tb  fuk  «(  flolowl.  B«  ww  panMMntly  bned 

by  a  wound  racdved  tt  Bnda  in  1^371  and  ntuned  to 

early  in  1639,  Mbai  be  was  nnde  govenm  of  ppniaoutfa.  He 

aernd  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  already,  had  a  couldcnfale 
reputation  when  he  wai  concerned  in  the  "  Amy  PloL"  Oflken 
ti  the  amy  stationed  at  York  propoaed  to  petition  the  king  ^d 
parliuieot  for  the  maintenance  ol  the  n^al  antbority.  A 
■eoood  pany  was  in  favour  of  more  violent  neatuns,  and 
Coring,  in  the  bope  of  bdng  appointed  [ieutnunt-geDent, 
ptopoced  to  march  the  army  on  London  and  overawe  the  pariia- 
aent  daring  Stnflord's  trial.  This  propeaition  being  rejected 
Iqr  U*  fellow  officers,  he  betrayed  the  pcoccedinga  to  Uountjoy 
Blount,  earl  tS  Newport,  who  puaed  on  the  infotnuion  in- 
directly to  Pym  in  April.  Colonel  Goring  was  thereupon  called 
on  to  ^ve  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  commended  him 
foe  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth.  Ibis  betmya)  ot  his 
ooorado  Induced  confidence  in  tfae  Binds  of  tin  pariianttntary 
leaders,  who  sent  him  back  tohisFortsmoutbcomBaand.  Never- 
theless he  dedaied  for  the  king  in  August.  He  surrendered 
Portsmouth  to  the  parliament  in  September  1&41  snd  went  to 
IfoOaad  to  recruit  (or  the  RoyaJitt  army,  icturadng  to  England 
in  December.  Appointed  to  a  csvaJry  oommwid  the  oA  <rf 
Newcastle,  be  defeated  Fairfax  at  Seacroft  Moor  near  Leeds 
in  Uarch  1643,  but  in  May  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wakefield 
on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Fairfu.  In  April  1644  he  Reeled 
■a  cxchaagB.  At  Marston  Moor  he  commanded  the  Royalist 
left,  and  charged  with  great  success,  but,  allowing  his  traopen 
to  disperse  in  search  of  plunder,  was  routed  by  Cromwell  at  the 
dose  of  the  battle.  In  November  ifi44.  on  his  father's  devation 
to  the  earldom  of  Norwich,  he  became  Lord  Goring.  The 
pSTliamentary  authorities,  however,  refused  to  recognize  tfae 
creatioa  of  the  cartdrai,  and  continiwd  to  spc»k  of  the  father  as 
Lord  Goring  and  the  son  as  General  Goring.  In  August  he  had 
been  despatched  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  recognised  his  ability, 
to  join  Charles  in  the  south,  and  in  spite  c<  bis  dissolute  and 
insubordinate  diaracler  he  was  ^ipoinled  to  supersede  Henry, 
Lord  Wlmot,  as  lieuu-gmral  of  the  Royalist  bona  (see  Guai 
Resbuion).  He  secured  some  successes  in  the  west,  and  in 
January  164S  advartced  through  Hampshire  and  occupied 
Famham;  but  want  of  money  compell«l  him  to  retreat  to 
SaliriHiry  and  thence  to  Exeter.  Tfae  czcessea  ooounitted  by  bis 
troops  seriously  injured  the  Rqmlist  cause,  and  his  eucUons 
made  bis  name  hated  throu^mut  the  west.  He  had  faimtdf 
prepared  to  bedege  Taunton  in  March,  yet  when  in  the  next 
month  be  was  desired  by  Prince  Cliarles,  who  was  at  Bristol, 
to  send  rdnforcemenls  to  Sir  Richard  GrcnviUe  for  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  he  obeyed  the  order  only  with  ilMuinmur.  Lata  in 
llie  month  be  was  summoned  with  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the 
king  at  Oiford.  Lord  Goring  fiad  long  been  intriguing  for  an 
independent  command,  and  be  now  secured  from  the  king  what 
was  practically  supreme  authority  in  the  west.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  earl  of  Newport  that  he  was  willing  to  transfer  his 
aUegiance  once  more  to  the  parliament.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
meditated  open  treason,  but  be  was  ctdpebly  negligent  and 
eeeiqpied  with  private  ambitions  and  }eidonsies.  He  was  still 
engaged  in  desultory  operations  against  Taunton  when  the 
main  campaign  of  1645  opened.  For  the  part  taken  by  Goring's 
army  in  the  opcrtiions  of  the  Naseby  campaign  see  Gkut 
Rebkluoh.  Alter  the  decisive  defeat  of  tfae  king,  tfae  army  of 
Fairfax  marched  into  the  west  and  defeated  Goring  ins  disastrous 
fight  at  L«ngpon  on  the  lotfa  of  July.  He  made  no  further 
serious  resistance  to  the  pariiamentary  geiteral,  but  waited  hit 
time  in  frivolous  amuiements,  and  in  November  be  obtained 
leave  to  quit  his  disorganized  forces  and  retire  to  France  on  the 
ground  of  health.  His  fa'.her's  services  secured  him  the  commend 
of  some  English  regiments  in  the  Spanish  service.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  July  or  August  1657.  Clarendon  gives  him  a  very 
unpleasing  charaacr,  declaring  that  "  Goring  .  .  .  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  broken  any  trust,  or  done  any  act  of 
treachery  to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  m  appetite;  and 
iA  troth  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for  be  bad  wit,  and 
amage,  and  nadentaadlng  and  ambUioQ,  uncontnlled  by  any 


fear  of  God  or  man)  to  have  beea  as  emiast  and  suoceaaful  in 
the  highest  tttcmpt  «f  wiAcdaeis  as  any  nan  in  the  age  he 
Uvcd  in  or  betoceL  Of  all  faia  qualifications  diminnlatioa  wan 
hb  masterpiece;  in  whicfa  he  so  much  caodled,  that  bmb  wan 
not  ordinarily  ashamed,  or  out  of  conatananee-  with  bda^ 
deceived  bnt  twice  by  him." 

See  the  lite  by  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  DieUoMory  </  Nalionat  Af«mrt«; 
Du^dale't  Baronatt,  where  there  are  uimt  doubtful  ■torics  of  aW 
life  in  Spain;  the  Clarendon  Slate  Papers;  Cbrendon'i  Hillary  af  Itf 
Creal  StbeUum;  and  S.  R.  Gardiner's  II iilory  ^  lk»  Great  CifU  War. 

GORKI,  HAZIH  (186&-  ),  the  pen-name  of  the  Russian 
novelist  Alexcl  Maximovicfa  Pytafakov,  who  was  bom  at  Nlafani- 
Novgorod  on  tfae  s6th  of  March  1S6S.  His  father  was  a  dyer, 
but  be  lost  both  fais  psrents  in  cfaildbood,  and  in  faia  ninth  year 
was  sent  to  assist  in  a  boot-shop.  We  find  him  afterwarda  in  a 
variety  of  callings,  but  devouring  books  (rf  all  SMts  treedHy* 
whenever  Ifaey  fell  into  his  liands.  He  ran  away  from  the  IxkA- 
tfaop  and  went  to  help  a  land'Surveyor,  He  was  then  a  cook 
on  board  a  steamer  and  afterwards  a  gardener.  In  Ids  fifteenth 
year  he  tried  to  enter  a  school  at  Kazan,  but  was  obliged  to  hetafcn 
himself  again  to  his  drudgery.  He  became  a  baker,  than  hawfad 
about  Inas,  and  helped  the  barefooted  tramps  and  hbourcit 
at  the  docks.  From  these  he  drew  some  of  his  moot  striking 
pictures,  and  learned  to  give  sketches  of  humble  life  gevraUy 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Defoe.  After  a  long  coune  of  dradgeiy 
he  bad  the  good  fbrtuite  to  obtain  the  place  of  secretary  to  a 
barrister  at  Niihni-Novgorod.  This  wu  tlie  ttiming-point  el 
his  fortunes,  as  be  found  a  sympathetic  master  who  helped  Idm. 
He  also  became  acquainted  with  the  novelist  Korolenko,  who 
assisted  him  In  his  titerary  efforts.  His  first  story  was  Makar 
Ckiidra,  whicfa  was  published  in  the  Journal  JCette.  He  CM^ 
tributed  to  many  periodicals  and  finaJly  attncted  attention  by 
his  tale  called  Ckdkaxh,  whicfa  appeared  in  Rtutkoa  BvfoMa 
("  Russian  wealth  ").  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  tsica 
in  whicfa  lie  drew  with  ntraordlnary  vigour  the  Bfe  of  the 
bosniaki,  or  tramps.  He  has  sometimes  described  other  rtiwri 
of  society,  tradesmen  and  the  educated  classes,  but  not  with 
equal  success.  There  are  some  vigorous  pictures,  however, 
cS  the  trading  class  in  his  Foma  Gordeyev.  But  his  favourite 
type  is  the  rebd,  the  man  in  revolt  against  Bodety,  and  fatm  he 
describes  from  personal  knowledge,  and  enlists  our  sympatldea 
with  faim.  We  get  such  a  type  completely  in  JCMesofov.  Gorki 
Is  always  preaching  that  we  must  have  ideals — sSmetblng  betts 
than  everyday  life,  and  this  view  b  bnuglit  out  In  his  pl^ 
At  Ae  Lowea  Depths,  which  had  great  sncoea  at  Hoaoow,  m 
was  ooMly  recdved  at  St  Pctersbtug. 

For  a  good  critldnn  of  Corin  see  Mitt  ami  Sadkia  As  Raiilaa 
JMtratart,  by  Mncc  Kropotkia.  Many  of  Us  works  have  ban 
translated  into  Eoglirit* 

OOBUT^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusdan  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ndsae,  Us  m.  E.  ftwa  Dresden 
on  the  railway  to  Brealau,  and  at  the  JuBctfen  of  lines  to  Bcrii^ 
Zittau  and  Halle.  Fop.  (1885)  55,TM.  (1905)  8o.ur.  The 
Ndsse  at  this  point  is  creased  by  a  railway  bridge  1650  ft.  loaf 
and  110  ft.  high,  wilfa  31  atcbo.  GOrliu  is  one  of  the  hand- 
Bomcst,  and,  j>wing  to  tfae  extensive  forests  of  70,000  acres, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  munidpality,  one  of  the  wealthier 
towns  in  Germany.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  walks  and 
fine  gardens,  and  altfaougfa  its  old  walls  and  towers  have  now 
been  dcmolisbed,  many  of  its  anctent  bilildinp  rcmaia  to  torn 
a  picturesque  contrast  with  the  rigns  of  modem  Industry.  FrOB 
the  hill  called  Landskrone,  about  1500  ft.  high,  an  cxtenrive 
prospect  is  obtatited  of  the  lurrounding  country.  The  prindpal 
buildings  are  the  fine  Gothic  church  at  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
dating  from  tfae  15th  century,  with  two  statdy  towers,  a  (amoua 
organ  and  a  very  heavy  bell;  the  Frauen  Kirche,  erected  aboBl 
the  end  of  tbe  15th  century,  and  possening  a  fine  portal  and 
choir  in  pierced  work;  the  Kloster  Kirche,  raioted  In  ilMk 
with  handsome  choir  stalls  and  a  carved  altar  dating  from  13S3; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1853,  in  tbe  1 
style  of  architecture,  with  beautiful  glass  windowa  and  < 
inp.  The  old  town  ball  (Ra)Lh»u>\  «BBMca&  ^nwe) 
li^ary,  ^viBt  al  Vu  vttnnaa  h  ^  A 
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■bo  s  aev  torn  hall  whicli  wu  erected  in  1904-1906.  Other 
hiiMiiiy  «n:.  tin  old  bution,  named  KuMttnitz,  now  used 
as  a  gmidbouie  and  aimoury;  the  gynmuium  buildings  in 
tb«  Gothic  style  erected  in  i8ji;  the  RuhmeshsUe  with  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  museum,  the  house  of  the  estates  of  the  province 
(Stindchaus),  two  theatres  and  the  bairaeks.  Near  the  to'ni 
H  the  dupe)  of  the  Kofy  Cam,  where  there  is  a  model  of  the 
H<^  Sepulchre  at  Jenualera  made  dutiog  the  15th  century. , 
In  the  public  park  there  is  a  bust  of  Schiller,  a  monument  to 
Alesander  von  Humboldt,  and  a  sUtue  of  the  mystic  Jakob 
BAhme  (i57S'-i6i4);  a  monumeot  has  been  erected  in  the  town 
in  commemoratibii  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  abo  one  to  the 
emperor  WiOisra  L  and  a  statue  of  Prince  Ficderidc  Charles. 
In  connexion  with  the  natural  history  society  there  is  a  valuable 
museum,  and  the  scientific  institute  possesses  a  large  library 
and  a  rich  coUection  of  antiquities  coins  and  articles  of  tirht, 
CBriitx,  uttct  to  Bieslau,  U  the  kigest  and  most  flouriahins 
coouneidal  town  of  Sksia,  and  is  also  letaidcd  as  classic  ground 
for  the  study  of  German  Renaissance  architecture.  Besides 
doth,  which  forms  its  staple  article  of  omrasrce,  it  has  ma&u- 
factofica  of  various  linen  and  woolkn  wares,  machines,  railway 
wafons,  ^aaa,  aago,  tobacco,  leather,  chemicals  and  tilea. 

Gfirlitz  existed  as  a  village  from  a  very  eady  period,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  received  dvic  righu.  It  was 
then  known  as  Drebeoau,  but  on  being  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  file  in  1131  it  received  the  name  of  ^onetiec.  About 
the  end  of  tht  lath  centuiy  it  was  strong  fortified,  and  for  a 
abort  time  it  was  the  capital  of  a  dudiy  of  Ctlriite.  It  was 
several  time*  besieged  and  taken  during  the  Thirty  Yean'  War, 
and  it  also  suffered  considerably  in  the  Seven  Years' War.  In  the 
battle  which  took  place  near  it  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  on  the  7th  of  September  J757,  Hans  Kad  von  Winler- 
fddt,  the  general  of  Frederick  the  Gmt,  was  slain.  In  1S15  the 
town,  with  the  greater  part  of  Vppn  Lnntfs>  ctnw  into  the 
poasession  of  Prussia. 

See  Neumann,  Gttthiekia  vow  GSrlUt  (1856}. 

qOrbbs,  ioauni  Joseph  von  <iTT6-i848)rGcnun 

writer,  was  bon  on  the  ssth  of  January  1776,  at  Cobkmz.  lUi 
father  was  a  man  <rf  tnoderate  means,  who  sent  bis  son  to  a  Latin 
college  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
•ympathies  of  the  young  CSncs  were  from  the  first  strongly 
with  the  Ficndi  Rcrolutko,  and  the  dlssohateneaa  and  irreligion 
of  the  French  cxOci  in  the  Rhindand  confirmed  hin  in  Us  hatred 
of  princes.  He  harangued  the  revohitioDaty  dubs,  and  "Iniisted 
on  the  unity  of  interests  which  should  ally  all  dviliMd  stales  to 
one  another.  He  then  commencul  a  lepubUcan  journal  caUedJ}« 
fsli  Aol^  and  af  termds  RtOaM,  bi  which  he  straagly  OMi- 
denutcd  the  admioist ration  of  the  Rhemsh  provinces  tqr  Franca 
'  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Fomio  (i  797)  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  Rbenith  provinces,  would  he  constituted  into  an  inde- 
pendent lepobUc  In  1709  the  provinces  sent  «n  embasqr,  of 
.iririch  GOtm  was  a  menj)er,  to  Faiit  to  put  thdr  case  before  the 
directory.  The  embassy  readied  Paris  on  the  soth  of  -November 
1790;  two  days  bdore  this  Napoleon  bad  aisumed  the  npreme 
diKction  of  affairs.  After  mtidi  dday  the  embassy  was  received 
by  him;  but  the  only  answer  they  obtained  was  tlut  they 
intght  re^r  on  perfect  justice,  and  that  the  French  government 
would  never  low  dght  of  thdr  wants."  GOrres  on  his  tetum 
pubtiahnd  a  tract  tailed  tUatdlait  meitur  Stndung  maek  Paris,  in 
which  he  rmiewed  the  history  of  the  Frendi  Revtriutton.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  Napoleon's  dominion  GOncs  lived  a  retired 
life,  devoting  himself  dncfly  to  art  or  sdeace.  In  iSoi  be 
married  Catherine  de  Lassubt,  and  was  for  tome  years  teacher 
at  a  secondary  school  in  Cofalens;  in  1806  be  moved  to  Heidd- 
bets,  where  he  lectured  at  the  utuvcnity.  As  a  leading  member 
of'  the  Heidetttets  Romantic  group,  he  edited  together  with 
K.  Brentano  and  L.  von  Amim  the  famous  Zeiiunt  f^'  £i>tsi«dter 
(subsequently  re- named  TrOst-Bmsamktit),  and  in  1807  be 
publided  Die  UtOtdun  VoUubUtker.  He  returned  to  Coblena 
in  i8oS,.and  again  found  occupation  as  a  teaser  in  a  secondary 
adiool,  wntoited  bf  dvic  fonda.  He  now  studied  Peidan,  and 
fai  t«a  yeaia  ptdriished  a  ltylktii^$tlMtM  i»  aaiatbdun  Wdt, 


whidi  was  fdlowed  ten  yate  tatei  by  Dm  HMtHbtuk  am  /« 
a  translation  of  part  of  the  Skakamm,  the  epic  at  Flrdoari.  b 
1813  he  activdy  took  up  the  cause  of  national  indepodcMet 
and  in  the  following  year  founded  Dtf  rkeMicke  Utrim. 
intense  earnestness  of  the  paper,  the  bold  outspofcannea  of  hi 
bottttity  to  NapdeoB,  and  its  fiery  eloquence  secured  for  it 
almoit  foMantly  a  pedtioa  and  iBfinmoe  nniqM  Ih  the  Usbay 
of  Cemiaa  Bewspapers.  Napofeon  h&nsdf  called  it  Is  dafaOw 
ttdttamu.  The  ideal  it  insiAed  on  was  a  united  <teraiany,  wkh 
a  representative  government,  but  under  an  emperor  after  ite 
fashion  of  other  days, — for  GOrrca  now  abandoned  Us  eady 
advoca^  of  i^wMcinism,  When  Nqtoleon  was  at  BBm, 
GSrtea  wrote  an  imaginary  pradamatkm  issued  by  Mm  to  the 
people,  the  Intense  irony  irf  which  was  so  well  veiM  that  naay 
Ptaicbmcn  austook  it  for  an  orlgind  utterance  of  the  ctqtenc. 
H«  faiveighed  bitterly  aplnst  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (tti]), 
deduttg  that  Abnee  and-  Loo^  Aoidd  ban  been  dsmandtd 
bark  hma  FtancK 

Stein  was  glad  enough  to  use  the  Merknr  at  ibe  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  congnaa  of  Vienna  as  a  vehidc  for  giving  expnt- 
dontobishopea.  But  Hardeabergim  Hay  1815,  wnmcdGSim 
to  remember  that  he  waa  not  to  arowe  boatlli^  agniiBt  Ftano^ 
but  only  against  Bonaparte.  There  was  also  ia  the  Jfvftar  sa 
antipathy  to  Prussia,  a  eOatinnal  eq>reaslon  of  the  dedre  that 
an  Austrian  prince  Should  assume  the  imperid  title,  and'abo  a 
tendency  to  pronounced  Uberalism — all  of  which  made  it  noit 
dbtMeful  to  Hardenberg,  and  to  Us  master  Kfaif  Fiederfdt 
WlUam  lU.  GOrres  disiegarded  wamlnp  sent  to  Mm  by  the 
censorship  and  continued  the  p^>er  in  aH  Its  fierceness.  Anord- 
ingly  it  was  suppressed  early  In  t8i6,  at  the  Instance  of  tht 
Pnusisn  government;  and  soon  after  GOrrcs  was  disnrisaed  troa 
his  post  as  teacher  at  Cobleas.  From  thia  time  hb  writisgi 
were  Us  side  means  of  mppott,  and  ho  became  a  most  dfl%mt 
political  pamphleteer.  In  the  wild  exdtemcnt  whidi  folhnrad 
Kptzcbue's  assiwinaUoB,  the  teactionaTy  decrees  of  Carlsbad 
were  framed,  and  these  were  the  subject  of  GArrea^  celebrated 
panpUet  TmatObmi  itmA  A  JtosfaMm  (i8w).  b  tbb  wnk 
iw  reviewed  the  drcunutancea  which  had  led  to  the  nmrder  •( 
Kotxeboe,  and,  while  expressing  all  possible  horror  at  tlw  deed 
itself,  he  urged  that  It  was  tmpoadble  and  undeu'rable  to  reprea 
the  free  otteranco  of  public  opinion  by  reactionary  meaaurtt. 
The  saecess  of  the  woA  was  very  marked,  despite  its  pondctoui 
stjde.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  govemmeat,  and 
orders  were  bsoed  for  the' arrest  of  GOrrcs  and  the  sdmie  of  Ui 
papers.  He  escaped  to  Stmasburg,  and  thence  went  to  Switxr- 
land.  Two  more  pditical  tracts,  Ewop9  mni  He  Jtwdwh'sa 
(1831)  and  In  Saekm  if  RMtinpnrimem  end  im  tigmr  ifnfdr- 
genlteit  (r8ii),  also  deserve  mention. 

In  Ctfrres's  pampUet  luBlit  Amam  smf  dit  ttlitr 
im  KoHtras  t»  Vemia  he  asserted  that  the  princes  had  met 
together  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  pe<q>1c,  arid  that  the  people 
nuut  took  cbewhere  for  help.  The  "  dsewhere  "  was  to  Rome; 
ud  from  this  time  Gdrres  became  a  vehement  Ultramontaaa 
writer.  He  was  sanuDoned  to  Munich  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
as  Prafessor  of  History  [n  tbe  university,  and  there  his  writing 
enjoyed  very  great  popubrity.  His  CkristiicMt  Uyaik  (tSjfr- 
1S43)  gan  a  series  biographies  of  the  saints,  together  with  aa 
exposition  of  Reman  Catholic  mysticism.  But  ha  most  cde- 
brated  ultramontane  woik  was  a  polemical  one.  It*  occaaian 
was  the  depodtlon  and  imprisonment  by  the  Pntsdsn  fovcm- 
ment  of  the  archbidiop  Clement  Wenccdaus,  In  consequence  el 
the  refttsd  of  that  prelate  to  sanction  in  certain  instances  the 
marriages  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  GSrrea  in  his 
Atk4miiiu  (1837)  fiercely  nphdd  the  power  of  the  church, 
dthough  the  hbcrab  of  later  date  who  have  claimed  Gflrm  u 
one  of  thdr  own  school  deny  that  he  ever  insisied  on  the  aboohiU 
supremacy  (rf  Rome.  Atkauasita  went  through  several  editiou, 
and  originated  a  long  and  Utter  cOnlrover^.  In  the  BitlmaA- 
friitwkt  BUUUr,  a  Munich  joumd,  Gdrres  and  Us  son  Guide 
(iSos^rSsi)  amtinusOy  ujdield  ths  cbims  of  the  church. 
Gfirres  recdvcd  from  the  Ung  the  order  of  merit  for  Us  aerviccfk 
He  dbd  on  the  *9lb  of  Jamaty  S848. 
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GOmi'a  GtiammJk  SiJirHltm  (cmir hb  poUtical  writinn)  appcuvd 
1b  ^  volune*  (iSm->Mo).  to  wbkh  three  volume*  tfiktammtlu 
Brill*  were  uitiMqueatly  added  (1838-1874).  Cp.  J.  Canand, 
JoMplfo»GdrTu  (1876,  lad  ed.  1877);  J-  N.Seaa.Gims  mud  mnt 
Ztmmuttn  (1877),  and  by  the  nine  author,  (Arm,  in  tbe  ttriw 
CnmluUn  (189&).   A  Gi^u-C**eUickafi  na  foundail  ia  i9t«. 

MIUS,  AintMNK  JOSBPH  (17S1-1793).  Pnnch  paUidA 
and  poliddu,  ms  bora  at  Limoges  (H3ut»-\^eiiiM)  on  tbe  nth 
ot  Uaidi  1753,  the  >on  of  a  shoemaker.  He  eatablabed  himseU 
as  a  private  tutor  En  Paris,  aod  pieaeatly  let  up  a  Kbool  for  the 
army  at  VenaiUe^  which  wu  attended  hj  commonen  ai  well 
as  Dobles.  In  1 7S1  be  wu  fmpriioned  for  a  abort  time  tn  tbe 
Bkttre  00  an  accusatioD  ot  comiptioK  tbe  morab  of  hb  pupib, 
hb  real  oScDce  being  tbe  writing  of  satiikal  vme.  These 
dmuBstsnces  explain  tbe  violence  of  hb  aoU-monardtical 
sentiment.  At  tbe  opening  of  tbe  states-general  be  began  to 
piditbh  tfaeCrarrMrdc  VersaiUad  PariitiJ^  Paris  i  VtnaUits, 
bi  iridch  appeared  on  tbe  4tb  of  Octobo-  ijSq  tbe  actnunt  of  tbe 
banquet  of  the  royal  bodyguard.  Gotsasbiald  to  have  himaeU 
read  it  in  public  at  the  Palab  Royal,  and  to  have  headed  one  of 
tbe  Goltmuu  that  marched  on  VenaiUes.  He  then  changed  the 
name  of  bb  p&per  to  the  Conrritr  da  qiialrt-vinft^oit  ^partt- 
iMMtr,  continuing  hb  EncencUary  propaganda,  wUch  hiid  no 
■mtU  aban  in  provoking  tbt  popular  insurredimn  of  June  and 
August  I79>.  During  the  September  mtaMCia  be  wrote  In 
Ui  ptper  ^1  tbe  prisoot  weie  (be  ceotie  of  ui  antl-uiional 
CDB^>iracy  and  -that  the  people  exercbed  a  just  vengeance  <« 
the  guilty.  On  the  loth  of  September  1701  he  was  elected  to 
the  Convention  for  the  department  of  Seine-ct4}iie,  and  oa  the 
ntb  of  Jaauaty  1793  na  dected  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  sat 
at  Gist  edtb  the  Homtain,  but  baving  been  king  aaaodated 
with  Rolaad  and  Brissot,  fab  agreement  with  tbe  Girendbu 
becamegradnally  more  pronounced;  during  the  trial  of  LoubXVI. 
be  Hjifa  himself  more  and  more  from  the  principlcsof  the 
IfoniitaiB,  and  be  voted  for  tbe  king's  dttentioa  during  the  war 
•ad  nba«iueat  banUniWBt.  A  vfailent  attack  «b  Herat  in 
the  CttrrUr  led  to  an  armed  raid  on  hb  printing  cstafalisfament 
en  the  «Ui  of  Hatch  1743.  The  place  was  sa(;ked,  but  Gotsas 
esciiwd  tbe  popidar  fury  by  flight.  Tbe  facu  being  reported  to 
the  Gonvestkm,  little  qnivathy  «a»  shorn  to  Coma,  and  a 
nadutloD  (wUcb  was  evaded)  waa  passed  {orludding  < 
sentatives  to  occupy  tbeouelves  with  journalism.  On  the  lod 
of  Jane  be  was  ordered  by  tbe  Convcntioa  to  bold  himself  under 
arrest  with  other  members  of  hu  pai^.  He  Mca{>ed  (o  Nor- 
■aandy  to  tofai  Bunt,  and  after  tbe  defeat  of  the  Girondists  ai 
Facy-etB>Eiin  he  found  shelter  in  Brittany.  He  was  imprudeat 
enough  io  return  to  Paris  in  the  autamn,  where  be  was  arrested 
on  the  6th  of  October  and  guiltolined  the  next  day. 

Seethe Mtmikw,  No. >68  (179a).  Not.  lo,  70 new icries  18  (1793) i 
M.  Toomeux.  BiU.  dt  Vkiti.  d*  Paria,  10,391  acq.  (1894). 

OMfT,  SB  JOHN  BLDOH  (1835-  ),  Eaijlish  autesnun, 
was  bom  at  Preston  in  1835,  tbe  hod  of  Edward  Chaddock 
Coist,  Kbo  took  the  name  of  Lowndes  on  succeeding  to  the 
family  estate  in  1853.  He  graduated  third  wrangler  from  St 
Jdw'a  College,  Candiridge,  in  1S57,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
fellowship.  After  banning  to  read  for  the  bar  in  London,  bis 
father's  tUness  and  death  led  to  hb  sailing  to  New  Zealand,  where 
be  married  in  1S60  Mary  Elisabeth  Moore.  The  Maorb  had  at 
(hat  time  set  iq>  a  king  of  their  own  in  the  Waikalo  dbiricl  and 
Corstt  who  bad  made  {riends  with  the  chief  Tamihana  (William 
Thoouon),  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  tbe  Maoris  and 
the  gOT^ntent.  Sir  George  Grey  made  him  inspector  of 
schoob,  then  resident  ma^tralc,  and  eventually  civil  com- 
missioner in  Upper  Waikato.  Tamihana 's  influence  secured  hb 
safety  in  the  Maori  outbreak  ot  1863.  In  iQoS  he  published  a 
volume  of  recollectioni,  under  the  title  of  Nm  Zealand  Itemiud: 
ReeeiUaUtrnt  of  tke  Days  of  my  Youth.  He  then  returned  to 
England  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1865, 
bccomiiig  Q.C.  in  1873.  He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Hastings 
in  the  Couervadve  interest  in  1865,  and  next  year  entered 
parliament  ai  member  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  but  failed 
to  secure  re-election  at  the  dissolution  of  1868.  After  tbe 
Conservative  defeat  of  that  year  be  was  entrusted  by  OisraeU 
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trith  tbe  teOTgairisation  of  the  party  macUnefy,  andiM  Cve  yean 
of  hard  work  he  paved  the  way  for  the  Conservative  socccss  at 
tbe  general  election  of  1874-  At  a  bye-electtoa  in  t87S  he  re- 
entered parliament  as  raesober  for  Chatham,  wbicb  he  continued 
to  represent  tmtO  1891.  Ho  joined  Sir  Henry  Drammond- 
Walff,  Lord  RandolfA  CburchiU  ind  Mr  Arthur  BaUbar  in  the 
"  Fowth  Party,"  and  be  beaune  soHdtor-general  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  iSSj-iSSe  and  was  knighted.  On  tbe  formatioa 
of  the  second  Safiabury  administration  (1S86)  be  became  under- 
secretary  for  tndu  and  io  tSqi  finawial  lecretaty  to  the 
Treasury.  At  tbe  general  election  of  iflga  he  became  member 
for  Cambridge  Univmity.  He  was  d^ty  chalnnaa  of  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1888  to  rSQi,  and  on  the 
fomatwo  of  the  third  Salisbury  administraticsi  in  1895  h* 
became  vioe-pnsfdent  of  the  committee  of  the  council  on  educa- 
tion (until  1901).  Sir  John  Gorat  adhered  to  the  priadpbs  of 
Tory  democracy  wUdi  he  bad  advocated  in  the  daya  of  the 
fourth  party,  and  oontiBUfd  to  exhibit  u  active  intcreat  is  the 
bouaiDg  of  the  poor,  the  adocation  and  care  of  theb  ddldren, 
and  is  aodal  qaestioiia  generally,  both  In  parliament  and  to  the 
pna^  But  be  was  always  exceedin^y  "  independent "  in  hb 
political  action.  He  objected  to  Mr  CbamboiaiB's  prffpiftah 
for  lariS  reform,  aod  knt  hb  seat  at  Cambridge  at  tbe  genera) 
obctiaa  of  1906  to  a  tariff  reformer.  Ha  thm  witlulie*  fnam 
tbe  vice^hancdlofdiip  of  tbe  Primnae  League,  of  vMck  he 
had  been  one  of  the  founders,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  no  longer 
represented  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfteld.  In  1910  be  con- 
tested Preston  as  a  Ubcral,  but  (aled  to  aecnre  electien. 

Hb  dder  aon,  Sib  J.  Eldok  Gettr  (b.  t86i),  waa  financial 
advbo*  to  the  Egyptian  goveimiicnt  from  1898  to  1904,  wbea 
he  became  assistant  under-secictaiy  of  itate  lOr  foccigB  aSaln. 
In  1907  he  succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  BritUt  aipnt  aid  CODwl- 
genetal  in  Egypt. 

An  accoant  of  Sir  John  Gar«'a  conneinaa  Wth  Lord  Kaadolph 
Churchill  will  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Partr  (1906),  by  bb  youi^er 
son,  Harold  E.  Corst. 

GOBTON.  SAMUEL  (e.  1600-1677),  sectary  and 

founder  of  tlie  American  sect  of  Gcrlonites,  was  bom  about 
1600  at  Gorton,  Lancasfairc.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a 
clothier  in  London,  but,  fearing  persecution  for  bb  religious 
convictions,  he  sailed  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Con- 
stantly involved  in  relipous  dbputes,  he  fled  in  turn  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  (in  1637-1638)  to  Aquidneck  (Newport),  where  be 
was  publicly  whipped  for  insulting  the  clergy  and  magistrates. 
In  1643  bought  land  from  the  Natraganset  Indians  at 
Shawomet — now  Warwick — where  he  was  j<dned  by  a  number 
of  Us  fdlowers;  but  he  quarrelled  with  die  Indluu  and  the 
authorities  at  Boston  sent  soldiers  to  arrest  Gorton  and  six  of  bia 
curapanions.  He  served  a  term  ot  imprisonment  for  heresy  at 
Charlestown,  after  which  be  was  ejected  from  the  colony. 
In  England  in  1646  be  published  the  curious  tract  "  SimpU- 
cities  Defence  against  Seven  HeaM  PoUqr"  (reprinted  in 
1835),  givmg  an  account  of  bb  grievances  agdnat  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts government.  In  1648  he  returned  to  New  England 
with  a  letter  of  protection  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  joining 
his  former  coropaniom  at  Shawomet,  which  be  named  Warwick, 
in  bDnour,of  the  carl,  be  remained  there  till  hb  death  at  the  end 
of  1677.  He  b  chiefly  remembered  as  the  founder  of  a  small 
-sect  called  the  Gortonites,  which  survived  till  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century.  They  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  regular  clergy 
and  for  aS  outward  forms  of  religion,  holding  that  the. true 
believen  partook  of  the  perfection  of  God. 

Amons  his  quaint  writings  are;  An  ImcompHblt  Key  compoied 

?f  Ihe  ex.  Puumi  vhermlk  you  may  open  At  retl  of  Ike  Seriptura 
1647).  and  SaUmarA  rtinmad  from  lit  Dead,  with  its  sequel,  Au 
AmtidaU  atfiinst  Ae  Cammou  PUtue  of  the  World  (16)7).  SecL.G. 
Jone*,SamatlCerl(mi  aJtrtMtnrouwietoJourlAhntusVPnnndtoca, 
1896)- 

GORTON,  an  urban  district  In  tbe  Gorton  parliamentary 
divbion  of  Lancashire,  England,  forming  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Manchester.  Pop.  (1901)  i6,j&4-  lib  largely  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  having  cotton  mills  and  iron,  engiaeering  and 
chemkal  works. 
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MITTNA,  or  GosTVH,  u  imparUnt  andeot  dty  on  the 
•Qutbeni  side  of  the  uland  of  Crete.  It  stood  on  ibe  banks 
of  ibesBMll  river  Letbacus  (Mttiopolipotaino},  about  three  houn 
diiluit  ffom  the  sea,  with  which  it  coroinunicaled  by  neftnt  ct 
its  two  harbours,  Metallum  and  Lebeaa.  It  bad  temples  of 
Apollo  Pytbius,  Artemis  and  Zeus.  Near  the  town  was  the 
famous  fountain  of  Sauros,  indoKt!  by  fruit-bearing  poplars; 
and  not  far  from  ihs  was  another  sprioK,  overhung  by  an  ever- 
green plane  tree  which  in  popoUr  belief  marked  the  scene  of 
the  arooun  of  Zeus  a»d  Eutopa.  Gortyna  was,  next  to  Cnossus, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  dty  (rf  Crete.  The  two  cities 
combined  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  island;  but  when  tliey  had 
gained  their  object  they  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  tlic 
history  of  both  towns  is  from  thb  time  little  more  than  a  record 
of  their  feuds.  Neither  plays  a  conspicuous  pan  in  the  history 
of  Greece.  Under  the  Romans  Gortyna  became  the  tnetiopol^ 
of  the  island.  Extensive  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  the  modem 
village  of  Hagit  Deka,  and  here  was  discovered  the  great  inscrip- 
tion containing  chapters  of  iu  ancient  laws.  Though  partly 
nunous,the  church  of  St  Titos  ts  a  very  interesting  monument 
of  early  ChtisUan  acdiiiectuK,  dating  fnun  about  the  4th  century. 

SeeabD  Ci«n,MMl  far*  foU  icoountrf  ibekwt  aae  Guik 
Law. 

GORTZ.  OBORO  HBUIRIGH  VOH.  Basoh  vok  Scbutz 
(i66ft-iriQ),  H<dstcin  statesman,  was  educated  at  Jena.  He 
enlercd  the  Holstein-Gottocp  service,  aad  after  the  death  of 
the  duchess  Hedwig  Sophia,  Charles  XII.'s  lister,  became  very 
influential  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Duke  Charles  Frederick. 
His  earlier  policy  aimed  at  strengthening  IIolstdn<Gotiorp 
at  the  utpam  of  Denmark.  With  this  objea,  during  Charl« 
XII.'s  stay  at  Altraastldt  (1706-1707),  he  tried  to  divert  tbt 
king^  attention  t«  the  Hoht«iB  questiiw,  and  aix  yean  luer. 
when  the  Swedish  commander,  Magnus  Steobock,  crassad  the 
Elbe,  Gttrts  rendered  him  as  much  assistance  as  was  compatible 
with  not  openly  breaking  with  Denmark,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  TSnning  lo  the  Swedes.  GSrtz 
next  attempted  to  undermine  the  grand  alliance  against  Sweden 
by  negotiating  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Saxony  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  Denmark,  or  even  of  turning  the  arn»  of  the  idlies 
against  her,  a  task  by  no  means  impossible  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Denmark  and  the  Istr.  The  plan  foundered, 
however,  on  the  refusal  of  Charies  XII.  to  save  the  rest  of  his 
German  domains  by  ceding  Stettin  to  Prussia.  Another  timul- 
laneous  plan  of  procuring  the  Swedish  crown  for  Duke  Charles 
Frederick  also  came  to  nought.  GSrtz  first  suggested  the 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  the  tsarevna  Anne 
«I  Rus^  and  negotiations  were  begun  in  St  Petersburg  with 
that  object.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  XH.  from  Turkey  at 
Stralsund,  GOrts  was  the  first  to  visit  him,  and  emerged  from 
his  presence  chief  minister  or  "  grand-viaier  "  as  the  Swedes 
preferred  to  call  the  bold  and  crafty  satr^>,  whose  abstdute 
devotion  to  the  Swedish  king  took  no  account  of  the  intense 
wretchedness  of  the  Swedish  nation.  Cflrtz,  himself  a  man  of 
uncommon  audadty,  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
heroic  dement  in  Charles's  nature  and  was  deicrrained,  if 
possible,  to  save  him  from  his  difficulties.  He  owed  his  extra- 
ordinaiy  influence  to  the  fact  that  hewas  the  aniyoneof  Charles's 
advisers  who  bdieved,  or  pretended  to  bdieve,  that  Sweden 
was  ttiU  far  from  cihausiion,  or  at  any  rate  had  a  sufficient 
reserve  of  power  lo  give  support  to  an  energetic  diplomacy — 
Charles's  own  opinion,  in  fact.  Geru's  position,  however, 
was  highly  peculiar.  OstensSriy,  he  was  only  the  Hdstdn 
minister  at  Cnarles's  court,  in  leafa'ty  be  was  everything  in  Sweden 
except  a  Swedish  subject— -finance  minister,  ^rfcnqwtentiary 
to  foreign  powers,  factotum,  and  responsible  to  the  king  alone, 
though  be  bad  not  a  line  of  instructions.  But  he  was  Just  the 
nsn  for  a  bero  in  extremities,  and  his  whole  course  of  procedure 
was,  <4  neccsdty,  revolutionary.  His  chief  financial  expedient 
was  to  debase,  or  rather  ruin,  the  currency  by  issuing  copper 
tokens  redeemable  in  better  times;  but  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  Chartct  XII.,  during  his  absence,  flung  upon  the  market 
too  eoonnous  an  amount  of  this  capper  money  for  GOnx  to  deal 


with.  By  the  end  of  1718  It  seemed  as  if  Gfirls's  system  oooU 
not  go  on  much  h>ngcr,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Swedes  towanb 
him  was  so  intense  and  universal  that  they  blamed  him  for 
Charles  XU.'s  tyranny  aa  v«ell  as  for  his  own.  GdrU  hopet^ 
howevsr,  to  condude  peace  with  at  least  some  ol  Sweden^ 
numerous  enemies  before  the  crash  aune  and  then,  by  means 
of  fresh  combitutions,  to  restore  Sweden  to  her  rank  as  a  great 
power.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  pursuanceof  his "  systen," 
Gttrts  displayed  a  genius  for  diplomacy  iriiich  would  have  drae 
honour  to  a  Mettemich  or  a  Tallejrrand.  He  desired  peace  with 
Russia  first  of  all,  and  at  the  rongresa  of  Aland  even  obtained 
relatively  favourable  terfos,  only  (o  have  them  rejected  by  his 
obstinately  optimistic  master.  Simultaneously,  GOru  was  aegoti' 
ating  with  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  with  the  whigs  in  En^aad;  but 
all  bis  ingenious  combinations  collapsed  like  a  bouse  of  cards  am 
thesuddendcathof  CharlesXIL  Hk  whole  fury  of  the  Swe<fisb 
nation  instantly  fell  upon  Carts.  After  a  trial  befb«  a  qiedat 
commission  which  was  a  parody  of  justice— the  accused  was 
not  permitted  to  have  any  legal  assistance  or  the  use  of  writing 
materials— he  was  condunned  to  decapitatitm  and  promptly 
executed.  Perhaps  Gttrta  deserved  his  fate  for  "  unneeessarSy 
making  himself  the  tool  of  an  nnbeaid-of  despotism,"  but  Us 
death  was  certainly  a-judidal  murder,  and  some  historians  even 
regard  him  as  a  political  martyr. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  Ckartts  XII.  (LeiKlon.  iSos).  and  ^csmA'mm, 
chap.  13  (Cambridge,  190S};  B.  von  Bcsbiw,  Fnktrrt  Cton 
HeimrUk  vm  GorU  (Stockholm,  1868}.  (R.  N.  B.) 

GORZ  (ItaL  Gtruss ;  Slovene,  CtrUa),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  crownlond  of  GiJrx  and  Gradiaca,  about  390  m.  S.W. 
of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop  (tgoo)  >5,43>,  two-thirds  Italians, 
the  remainder  mostly  Slovenes  and  Germans.  It  is  pictureaqudy 
situated  nn  the  left  bank  of  the  Isooso  In  a  fertile  valley,  35  n. 
N.N.W.  of  Trieste  by  rail.  It  is  theseat  of  an  aicfabisbopaad 
possesses  an  interesting  cathedral,  buih  In  the  14th  ccstuiy 
and  the  richly  decorated  church  of  St  Ignatius,  built  in  the 
1 7th  century  by  the  Jesuits.  On  en  eminence,  which  dorainaus 
the  town,  is  situated  the  old  castle,  fionnerly  the  seat  of  the 
counu  of  Gfirs,  now  partly  used  as  barracks.  Owh^  to  Ihs 
mildness  of  its  climate  GSrz  has  become  a  favourite  winter- 
resort,  and  has  recdvcd  the  name  of  the  Nice  <4.  Austria.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  55"  F.;  whUe  the  mean  wiucr 
temperature  is  38-7*  F.  It  is  adorned  with  sevml  pretty  gardeis 
with  a  luxuriant  southern  vegeutiwi.  On  a  height  to  the  N. 
of  the  town  is  situated  (he  Fhinciscan  convent  of  CastagAaviaa, 
In  whose  diapd  lie  the  remains  of  Charles  X.  of  France(d.  i8j6), 
the  last  Bourbon  king,  of  the  duke  of  AngouUme  (d.  1844), 
his  son,  and  of  the  duke  of  Clianbord  (d.  1883).  Seven  miles 
lo  the  north  of  G6rs  b  the  Monte  Santo  (1375  ft.),  a  mucb- 
frcquented  place  on  which  sUnds  a  pilgrimage  church.  The 
industrfcs  indude  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  sugar  refining, 
brewing,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  the  mdung  of  rosogKa 
There  is  also  a  consider^  trade  In  wooden  worfc,  Vegetables, 
early  fruit  and  wine.  GOrz  b  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  iilh  century,  and  received  its  charter  as 
a  town  in  1307.  During  the  middle  ages  the  gicater  part  of 
its  population  was  German. 

<KJRZ  and  GRADISCA.  a  county  and  aownland  of  Austrh^ 
bounded  E.  by  Camiola,  S.  by  Istria,  the  Tricstlne  tenitory 
and  the  Adriatic,  W.  by  Italy  and  N.  by  Carinthia.  It  has 
an  area  of  1140  sq.  m.,  The  coast  line,  though  extending  for 
as  m.,  docs  not  present  any  harbour  of  importance,  It  is  fringed 
by  sUuvial  deposils  and  lagoons,  which  arc  for  the  most  part 
of  very  modem  formation,  for  as  bte  as  the  4th  or  5th  centuries 
Aquilda  was  a  great  seaport.  The  harbour  of  Grsdo  is  the  only 
one  accessible  to  the  larger  kind  of  coasting  craft.  On  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  south-west  where  it  unites  with  the  Friulian 
lowland,  it  Is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  about  four-^sths 
of  its  area  is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  From  the  Julian 
Alps,  which  traverse  the  province  !n  the  north,  tbe  cnunlry 
descends  in  successive  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  tbe  upper  highlands,  the  lower  highlands,  the 
bOIy  district  and  tbe  lowlands.  The  principal  peaks  la  tbe 
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juHan  Alps  tn  the  MoBte  Culn  (84tf9ft.),  the  Hanhut  [8784  ft.) , 
tbe  Jalouc  (8708  ft.},  the  Km  (736}  Ii.),tbe  Maujur  (5386  Ii.>, 
ud  the  tughest  petk  in  the  wbde  nnge,  the  TrigUv  or 
T«r^u  (9594  ft-)'  The  Jidiin  Alps  are  crossed  by  Ibe  Fredil 
Ptft  (3811  ft.),  through  whkh  puMt  the  principal  road  from 
Carinlhia  to  the  Coastland.  Hw  uutbero  part  the  province 
biJon^  to  the  Kant  region,  and  here  an  ^tuated  the  famous 
cueades  and  grotfoes  of  Sankt  Kanzian,  wbeie  the  river  Rcka 
bepns  its  wbterranean  course.  The  principal  river  of  the 
province' b  the  Isonzo,  which  rises  in  the  l>iglav,  and  pursues 
■  straflge  xigzag  course  for  a  distance  of  78  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  Adriatic  At  GUrr  the  Isonzo  is.stiU  13S  ft.  above  the  tea, 
and  it  is  navigable  only  in  Its  lowest  section,  where  it  takes  the 
utne  of  the  Sdobba.  Its  priitdpal  afBuents  are  the  Idria, 
the  WIppach  and  the  Torre  with  its  tributary  the  Judrio, 
which  fbrms  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary  betwceii  Austria 
and  Italy.  Of  special  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  cbaatcal  literature  is  the  Timavus 
or  Tiraavo,  which  appears  near'Duino,  and  after  a  very  short 
coarse  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  In  ancient  times  it  appears, 
according  to  the  well-known  description  of  Virgil  [Aen.  i.  144) 
to  have  rushed  from  the  mountain  by  nine  separate  mouths 
and  with  much  noise  and  commotion,  but  ftt  present  it  usually 
issues  froni  only  three  mouths  and  flows  qidet  and  still.  It 
»  strange  enough,  Irawevcr,  to  see  the  river  coming  out  full 
formed  from  the  rock,  and  capable  at  its  very  source  of  bearing 
vessels  on  its  bosom.  Accordhig  to  a  probable  hypothecs  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  river  Reka,  which  is 
lost  near  Sankt  Kanzian. 

Agriculture,  and  spedsDy  viticulture,  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  vine  U  here  planted  not  only 
in  legular  vineyards,  but  is  introduced  in  long  lines  through 
the  OTdinary  fields  and  carried  up  the  hiUs  in  terraces  locally 
called  roncki.  Tht  rearing  of  the  siIk>worm,  especially  in  tht 
lowlands,  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue,  and 
famishes  the  material  for  the  only  extensive  industry  of  the 
country.  The  manufacture  of  sOk  a  carried  on  at  GSrz,  and  in 
and  around  the  village  of  Haidenschaft.  Gfirz  and  Gradisca 
had  in  1900  a  population  of  932,338,  which  b  equivalent  to 
103  inhabitants  per  square  mQe.  According  to  nationality  about 
two-thirds  were  Slovenes,  and  the  remainder  Italians,  with  only 
about  asDO  Germans.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  population 
(99-6%)  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  local 
diet,  of  which  the  archbishop  of  G<^  b  a  member  ac-^fido, 
»  composed  of  33  members,  and  the  crownland  sends  5  deputies 
to  the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  For  admmistrativc  purposes  the 
province  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  an  autonomous  munici- 
pality, GOn  (pop.  35,431),  the  capital.  Other  principal  places 
■re  Cormons  (^34),  Monfatcone  (5536),  KinJihcim  (5699)1 
Crsdisca  (3843)  *nd  Aquileia  (3319). 

GOrz  first  appears  distinctly  in  history  about  the  close  of  the 
loth  century,  as  part  of  a  district  bestow^  by  the  emperor 
Otto  m.  on  John,  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  In  the  i  ith  century 
it  hcctme  the  seat  ni  the  EnKnstein  fatnily,  who  frequently 
bore  the  tHIe  of  counts  of  Corida;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century  the  countship  passed  from  them  to  the  Lumgau 
family  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  year  1500,  and  acquired 
possndons  hi  7^1,  Caiinthia,  Friuli  and  Styria.  On  the 
death  of  Count  Z.eonhard  (i3th  April  1500)  the  fief  reverted  to 
the  bonse  of  Habsburg.  The  countship  <d  Gradbca  was  united 
with  it  in  1754.  The  province  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1S09,  but  reverted  again  to  Austria  in  181 5.  It  formed  a  district 
of  the  administrative  [Hovince  of  Trieste  until  1861,  wbcD  it 
became  a  separate  crovmland  under  I(s  actual  name. 

SOSCBEN.  OBOKOB  JOACHm  OOSCHBir.  ist  Visootnn 
(i83i-r907),  British  statesman,  son  of  WiUiam  Henry  COschen, 
a  London  merchant  oi  German  extraction,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  loth  of  August  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr  Tail,  and  at  Oriel  Cbllcge,  Oxford,  where  he  tocic  a  first- 
Hass  tn  classics.  He  entered  hb  father's  firm  of  FrOhling  & 
CCschen,  of  Austin  Friars,  in  1853,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  En^and.  Hb  entry  tnto  public  life 


look  place  fn  1863,  when  he  was  returned  wllhotit  opposhioM 
as  member  for  the  dly  <rf  London  in  the  liberal  interest, 
and  tlus  was  followed  hy  hb  re-election,  at  ibe  head  of  the  poll, 
in  the  general  eleaion  of  1865.  In  November  of  the  tame  year 
he  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
paymaster-general,  and  in  January  1866  he  was  made  chanccllw 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabfawU  When 
Mr  Gladstone  became  prime  minbter  in  December  1S68,  Mr 
Gosdien  jdned  the  cabinet  as  president  ol  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  March  1871,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr  Childers  as  first  lord  of  the  admirahy.  In  1S74 
he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  univernty  of  Aberdeen.  Being 
sent  to  Cairo  in  1876  as  delegate  for  the  British  holders  <rf 
Egyptian  bonds,  fat  ordei  ta  unnie  for  the  conversion  of 
the  debt,  be  eacoecded  In  effcctfaif  an  tgnaatat  with  the 
Khedive. 

In  1878  hb  views  upon  the  county  ftancblse  question  pre- 
vented hhn  from  voting  uniformly  with  hb  party,  and  he 
formed  hb  constituents  in  the  city  that  he  would  not  stand 
again  at  the  forthcoming  general  election.  In  tS8o  he  was 
elected  for  Ripon,  and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency 
until  the  general  election  of  .1885,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
Eastern  Divbion  of  Edinburgh.  Being  <q^M>sed  to  tbe  extension 
of  the  franchise,  he  was  unable  to  join  Mr  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment in  1880;  declining  the  post  of  viceroy  of  India,  he  accepted 
that  of  special  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  was  successful  in 
settling  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  frontier  questions  in  18S0 
and  1881.  He  was  made  an  ecdesastical  commissioner  in  i88>, 
and  when  Sir  Heiury  Brand  was  raised  to  tire  peerage  in  1884, 
tbe  speakership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  offered  to  him, 
but  declined.  During  the  parliament  of  i88»-i885  he  frequently 
found  himself  unable  to  concur  With  hb  party,  especially  as 
regards  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  questions  of  foreign 
policy;  and  when  Mr  Gladstone  adoptCfl  tbe  policy  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  Mr  Goscbcn  fallowed  Lord  Harttngton  (after- 
wards duke  of  Devonshire)  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  Libera]  UnionbtS.  Hb  vigorous  and  eloquent  opposition  to 
Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bili  of  188&  brought  him  into  greater 
public  prominence  than  ever,  but  he  failed  to  retain  hb  seat  for 
Edinburgh  at  the  election  in  July  of  that  year.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  December  18S6,  Mr  Goschcn, 
thonf^  a  Liberal  Unioobt,  accepted  Lord  Salisbury's  invitation 
to  join  hb  minbtry,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Being  defeated  at  Liverpool,  30th  of  January  1887,  by  seven 
votes,  he  was  elected  for  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  on  the 
9th  ot  Fehruaiy.  His  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  during 
tbe  ministry  of  1886  to  1891  was  rendered  memorable  by  his 
successful  conversion  of  the  National  Debt  in  18S8  (see  National 
Debt).  With  that  financial  operation,  under  which  the  new 
3|%  Consok  became  known  as  "Goschens,"  Us  name  will 
long  be  connected.  Aberdeen  University  again  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  the  lord  rectorship  in  1888,  and  he  received 
a  ^milar  honour  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1890. 
In  the  Unionist  opposition  of  1893  to  1S95  Mr  Goachen  again 
took  a  vigorous  part,  his  speeches  both  in  uid  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  being  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and  debating 
power.  From  1895  to  1900  Mr  Goschen  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  in  that  office  he  earned  the  highest  reputation 
for  hb  businesslike  grasp  of  detail  and  Ids  statesmanlike  outlook 
on  the  naval  policy  of  the  country.  He  retired  fn  tgoo,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Goschen  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent.  Though  retired  from  active  politics  he  continued 
to  take  a  great  interest  hi  public  affairs;  and  when  Mr  Chamber- 
lain started  his  tariff  reform  movement  in  1903,  Lord  Goschcn 
was  one  ot  the  wclghtfest  champions  of  free  trade  on  the  Unionist 
side.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1907,  being  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son  George  Joachim  (b.  1S6&),  who  was  Con- 
servative M.P.  for  East  Grinstead  from  1895  to  1900,  and 
married  n  daughter  <d  the  ist  earl  of  Cnuibrook. 

In  educational  subjects  Goschen  had  always  taken  the  greatest 
interest,  hb  best  known,  but  no  means  hb  only,  contribution 
to  popular  culture  being  hb  participation  In  the  Unlveirity 
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Exten^on  Movement:  Md  his  fint  efforts  in  parliament  ffera 
devoted  to  advocating  the  Bbolliion  of  religious  icsla  and  the 
sdmiislen  of  Diuentcra  to  the  universities.  His  published 
wotIli  indicate  how  ably  be  combined  the  wtsc  study  of  econo- 
mics with  a  practical  instinct  for  busines»-like  progress,  without 
neglecting  the  more  ideal  aspects  of  human  life  In  addition  to 
his  WcU-kiwwn  work  on  The  Thtery  0}  Ike  Foreign  Excluuiges, 
he  published  several  financial  and  political  pamphlets  and 
iddrcSMS  on  educational  and  social  subjects,  among  them  being 
that  <m  Cullivatutt  of  the  ImagiHaUon,  Liverpool,  1877,  and  that 
on  Inltlkclual  InUrtst,  Aberdeen,  1S88.  Me  also  wrote  Tht  Life 
and  Tittttt  of  Geori  Jeackim  CotcMtn,  puHhhcr  and  prinlar  of 
Laytit  (1903).  (H.  Ch.) 

GOS-HAWK,  i^.  goose-hawk,  the  Asltir  palumbanta  of 
ornithologists,  and  the  largest  of  the  short-winged  hawks  used 
in  falconry.  Its  English  name,  however,  has  possibly  been 
transferred  to  this  species  from  one  of  the  long-winged  hawks 
or  true  falcons,  since  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  gos-hawk,  now 
•o  called,  having  ever  been  used  in  Europe  to  take  geese  or  other 
large  and  powerful  birds.  The  genus  Aslur  may  be  readily 
dbtinguished  from  Foko  by  the  smooth  edges  of  its  beak, 
its  short  wings  (not  reaching  beyond  about  the  middle  of  the  tail), 
and  its  long  lep  and  toes — though  these  last  are  stout  and  com- 
paratively shorter  than  in  the  sparrow-hawks  {AuipiUr).  In 
plumage  ihc  gos-hawk  has  a  general  pcscmblance  to  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  and  it  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  as  it 
advances  from  youth  to  maturity — the  young  being  lon^tudin- 
ally  streaked  beneath,  while  the  adults  ore  transversely  barred.  ^ 
The  irides,  however,  are  always  yellow,  or  in  old  Iririb  orange, 
while  those  of  the  falcons  are  dark  brown.  The  sexes  differ 
greatly  in  size.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gos-hawk, 
nowadays  very  we  in  Britain,  was  once  common  in  England, 
and  even  towards  the  end  of  the  iSih  century  Thornton  obtained 
a  nestling  In  Scotland,  while  Irish  gos-hawks  were  of  old  highly, 
celebrated.  Being  siAcily  a.  woodland-bird,  its  disappearance 
may  be  safely  cMinccted  with  the  disappearamn  of  the  ancient 
forests  in  Great  Britain,  though  its  destructivencas  to  poultry 
and  [Mgeons  has  doubtless  contributed  to  its  present  scatdty. 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  still  abounds.  It 
ranges  eastward  to  China  and  is  much  valued  la  India.  In 
North  Americk  it  is  represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  spcdes, 
A-  alrieapiata,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  closer  barring  of . 
the  breast.  Three  or  four  examples  corresponding  with  this 
form  have  been  obtained  in  Britain.  A  good  many  other  spcdes 
of  Aslur  (some  of  them  pas^ng  into  Auipikr)  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  one  that  need  here  be 
mentioned  is  the  A.  novae-hollatidiat  of  Australia,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  dimorphism — one  form  possessing  the  normal 
dark-coloured  plumage  of  the  genus  and  the  other  being  perfectly 
white,  with  crinuon  irides.  Some  writers  hold  these  two  forms 
to  be  distinct  species  ajtd  call  the  dark-coloured  one  A.  einerem 
or  A.  rati,  (A.  N.)  . 

GOSH  EH,  a  divison  of  Egypt  settled  by  the  Israelites  between 
Jacob's  immigration  and  the  Exodus.  Its  exact  delimitation 
is  a  difficult  problem.  The  name  may  possibly  be  of-  Semitic, 
or  at  least  non-Egyptian  orifpn,  as  in  Palestine  we  meet  with  a 
district  (Josh.  x.  41}  and  a  dty  (I'ft.  xv.  51)  of  the  same  name. 
The  S^tua^t  reads  Tlnit  'hpa&los  in  Gen.  zlv,  10,  and 
zlvi.  34,  elsewhere  ^ply  Tiatii.  la  xlvl  38  "  Goshen  .  .  . 
the  laiad  of  Goshen  "  are  translated  respectively  *"  Heroopoh's 
.  .  .  the  land  of  Rameses."  This  represents  a  late  Jewish 
identification.  Ptolemy  defines  "  Arabia  "  as  an  Egyptian  noma 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  delta,  with  capital  Phacussa, 
corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  nome  Sopt  and  town  Kescm. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Phocussa  be  situated  at  the  mounds  of 
F&kQs,  or  at  another  place,  Saft-el-Hennch,  which  suits  Sirabo's 
description  of  its  locality  rather  better.  The  extent  of  Goshen, 
according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (i.  9,  10),  indudcd 
Tants  and  Memphis;  this  is  probably  an  overstatement.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  a  place  of 
good  pasture,  on  the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  fruitful  in  edible 
veceUbka'uid  in  fish  (Numbers  n.  $)•  (R-  A.  S.  M.) 


GOSHEN,  a  dty  and  the  codnty-seat  ot  Elkhart  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Elkhart  river,  about  95  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  about  Soo  ft.  Fop.  (tSgo) 
<^33i  (>0oo)  7S10  I461  foreign-bora);  (i^ro)  8514.  Gosbn  b 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  tt  St  Louis,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  connected 
by  electric  railway  with  Warsaw  and  South  Bend.  The  city 
has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Goshen  College  (under 
Mennonitc  control),  chartered  as  Elkhart  Institute,  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  in  1895,  and  removed  to  Goshen  and  opened  under  its 
present  name  in  1903.  The  college  includes  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment, an  academy,  a  Bible  schocd,  a  normal  school,  a  summer 
school  and  correspondence  courses,  and  schools  of  buHness, 
of  music  and  of  oratory,  and  !n  1908-1909  had  331  students, 
73  of  whom  were  in  the  Academy.  Goshen  is  utuated  in 
a  good  farming  region  and  is  an  important  lumber  nurkct. 
There  is  a  good  water-power.  Among  the  dty's  manufactures 
are  wagons  and  carriages,  furniture,  wooden- ware,  veneer- 
ing, sash  and  doors,  ladders,  lawn  swings,  rubber  goods, 
flour,  foundry  products  and  agricultural  nuchinery.  The 
munidpality  owns  its  water  works  and  its  electric-lighting 
system.  Goshen  was  first  settled  in  1838  and  was  first  diartercd 
as  a  city  in  186S. 

GOSLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  <ii 
Hanover,  romantically  situated  on  the  Gose,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oker,  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Harz,  34  ra.  S.E-  of  Hildeshcim 
and  31  m.  S.W.  from  Brunswick,  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  17,817. 
It  b  surrounded  by  walls  and  is  of  antique  appearance.  Among 
the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  "  Zwingcr,"  a  tower  with 
walls  33  ft.  thick;  the  market  church,  In  the  Romanesque 
style,  restored  since  its  partial  destruction  by  fire  in  .1S44,  and 
containing  the  town  archives  and  a  library  in  which  are  some 
of  Luther's  manuscripts;  the  old  town  hoU  (Rathaus),  p>ossessing 
many  interesting  antiquities;  the  Kaiscrworth  (formerly  the 
hall  of  the  tailors'  gild  and  now  an  inn)  with  the  statues  of 
eight  of  the  German  emperors;  and  the  Kaiserbaus,  the  oldest 
secular  building  in  Germany,  built  by  the  emperor  Reniy  in. 
before  1050  and  often  the  residence  of  his  successors.  This  was 
restored  in  1S67-1878  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and  was  adorned  with  frescoes  portraying  events  in  German 
history.  Other  buildings  of  interest  are: — the  small  chapel 
which  is  all  that  remains  since  iSzo  of  the  old  and  famous 
cathedral  of  St  Simon  and  St  Judc  fouiuled  by  Henry  III.  about 
1040,  containing  among  other  relics  of  the  cathedral  an  old 
altar  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  idol  Krodo  which  fonneily 
stood  on  the  Burgberg  near  Neustadt-Harzburg;  the  cburcb 
of  the  former  QcneJictinc  monastery  of  St  Mary,  or  Neuwerk, 
of  the  1 2th  century,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  wall-paintings 
of  considerable  merit;  and  the  house  of  the  bakers'  gild  now 
an  hotel,  ihc  birthplace  of  Marshal  Saxe.  There  are  four 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue, 
several  schoob,  a  natural  science  museum,  containing  a  collection 
of  Harz  minerals,  the  Fenkner  museum  of  antiquities  and  a 
number  of  small  foundations.  The  town  has  equestrian  statues 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  and  of  the  German  emperor  William 
L  The  population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  connexion  with  Ihc 
sulphur,  copper,  silver  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  bos  also  been  long  noted  for  its  beer,  and  possesses 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade  in  fruit. 

Goslar  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
about  930,  and  when  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great  the  miocral 
treasures  in  the  nei^bourhood  were  discovered  it  increased 
rapidly  in  prosperity.  It  was  often  the  meeting-place  of  German 
diets,  twenty-three  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  held  here, 
and  was  frequciilly  the  residence  of  ttie  emperors.  About  r35o 
it  joined  the  Hanscatic  League.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  the  famous  Goslar  slaiules,  a  code  of  laws,  which  was 
adopted  by  many  other  towns,  was  published.  The  town  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  in  1625,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Further  conflagrations  in  1718  and  1780  gave  •  severe 
blow  to  iu  prosperity.  It  was  a  free  town  uh  i8oa,  when  it 
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CUB  kite  Um  poMenioB  of  Pnuiia.  In  1807  it  vu  joined  to 
Wwlphifa,  in  1816  to  Huovei  and  in  18&6  if  wu,  akog  with 
Haamr,  le-tuiitcd  to  Pnnsia. 

See  T.  Enlnutu,  Die  elte  Kaiitritait  Godar  Or*  VmfAtan 
im  CuckkkU,  5a{«  BUd  (Goilar,  1891);  Cnuiut,  GetckitkU 
4tT  vtrmoU  kaiurlkktn  frtitn  Stitkiladl  Collar-  (1841-184^;  A. 
WolfMic^  VtrfatmniiteKkitkie  von  Cotlcr  (Berlin,  [S85):  T.  Aicbc, 
Dit  KatmpfaU  tu  Cedar  (189});  Neubura,  Coiiart  Bergbau  Mf 
ISS*  (Hanover,  1893);  and  the  UrkutMi^ck  dtr  Suit  CmIw, 
edited  by  C.  Bode  (Halle,  1891-1900).  For  the  GQdanukt  SteMni 
Kc  ibe  cdiiian  puUiabed  by  i^Otatea  (Berlin,  1840). 

eouiaa.  wAWBzmic  ( ?  i53»->fo7).  Ushop, 

belter  knows  under  hit  ljitinl»rrt  mine  of  Lurentiui  Gtunalius 
GosUdut,  wu  bom  about  1 533.  After  baving  atudied  at  Cracow 
and  Padua,  he  entered  the  church,  and  wainicceuivcly  appointed 
bisitap  of  Kaninielz  and  of  Poaen.  Goalicki  wai  an  active  man 
of  btuineu,  was  held  in  hi^  ectioatioa  by  his  ooBtemporarics 
and  was  frequently  cnfaged  in  political  afiairs.  It  was  chiefly 
thiotigh  hii  influence,  and  thiough  the  letter  be  wrote  to  the 
pope  agajnit  the  Jesuila,  that  they  were  [^evented  from  establish- 
ing tbdr  schools  at  Cracow.  He  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  rdigiouatoletatioa  in  Poland.  He  died  on  tbcjist  of  October 
1607. 

iTu  principal  work  ii  D4  eptiina  senatort.  See.  (Venice,  1568). 
There  are  two  EnglUh  tranalationa  published  retpectively  under 
the  titles  A  commanvtallk  ef  good  conxiaiU,  tec.  (1607),  and  Tkt 
Affomptitked  Stmuor,  doHt  into  En^iik  by  Ur  OUitwortk  (1733). 

GOSLm,  or  Gauzlinus  (d.  e.  886),  bishop  of  Paris  and  defender 
of  the  dty  against  the  Northmen  (885),  was,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  ton  of  Roricon  II.,  count  it  ktaine,  according 
to  other*  the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.  In  848  be 
became  a  monk,  and  entered  a  monastery  at  Rdms,  later  he 
became  abbot  <rf  St  Denis.  Like  most  of  the  prdatci  of  his 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Northmen,  by  whom  he  and  his  brother  Louis  were  taken 
prisoners  (858},  and  he  was  rricascd  only  after  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  IPridtntU  Tntensis  epistopt  Amtalti,  ann.  8j8}.  From 
8s5  to  867  he  held  Intsmlttently,  and  from  867  to  881  regularly, 
the  office  of  diancellor  to  Chailei  the  Bald  and  bis  successOTS. 
In  883  »  8S4  be  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris,  and  foreseeing  the 
dangers  to  which  the  dty  was  to  be  ezpoeed  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Northmen,  be  planned  and  directed  the  strengthening 
of  the  defences,  though  he  also  rcKcd  for  aemity  on  the  meriu 
ot  the  nlics  «f  St  Germain  and  St  Genevttre.  When  the  attack 
finally  came  (S85),  the  defence  of  the  dty  was  entrusted  to  him 
and  to  Odo,  count  of  Paris,  and  Hugh,  abbot  of  St  Germain 
I'Auxerrois.  The  dty  was  attacked  on  the  >6th  of  November, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  ponesdon  of  the  bridge  (now  the  Font- 
au-Cbange)  lasted  for  two  days,  but  Goslin  rrpaired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wooden  tower  overnight,  and  the  Normans  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take  the  dty  by  storm.  The 
siege  lasted  loi  about  a  year  longer,  while  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fat  was  In  Italy.  Goslin  died  soon  after  tbe  preUmUnarics 
of  tbe  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  worn  out  by  hfa  exertions,  or 
killed  by  a  pestilence  which  raged  In  the  dty. 

See  Amaury  Duval,  L'SrifKe  Codin  on  U  tiitt  de  Paris  par  Ut 
N0rmmttdi,  tkromqtie  in  JX'  liitU  (a  voli..  Pari*,  1633,  3rd  ed.  it. 
I»J5)- 

OOSNOIO.  BARTHOLOHBV  (d.  1607),  English  navigator. 
Nothing  is  kinwn  of  bis  Unh,  parentage  or  car^  life.  In  tte>, 
in  command  of  the  "  Concord,"  chart eied  by  Sr  Walter  Raleigh 
and  others,  be  crossed  the  Atlantic;  coasted  from  what  is  now 
Maine  la  Martha's  Vineyard,  landing  at  and  naming  Cape  Cod 
and  Elisabeth  Island  (now  Cutlyhunk)  and  giving  the  name 
Hartha'a  Vineyard  to  tbe  island  now  called  No  Han's  Land; 
•nd  returned  to  En^nd  with  a  cargo  of  fun,  aastafras  ud  other 
com  modi  ties  obtained  In  trade  with  tbe  Indians  about  Bussard's 
Bay.  Id  London  be  activdy  promoted  the  cdonizatlon  of 
Ibe  regions  he  had  visited  and,  by  arousing  tbe  latoest  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  other  influential  persons,  contributed 
umard  seeming  the  grants  of  the  charters  to  the  London  and 
nymoutb  Companies  in  tfle6.  In  tfio6-t6o7  he  wu  asiodated 
wfih  ChrittophH-  Newport  in  command  of  tbe  three  vcuds 
by  which  tiic  first  Jamestown  cokMiisU  were  carried  to  Virginia. 


As  a  member  of  tbe  coondl  be  took  u  active  share  in  tbe  atUn 
of  the  colony,  ably  seconding  the  efforts  of  John  Smith  to  Intro- 
duce order,  Induttry  and  system  among  the  motley  amy  «l 
adventurers  and  idle  "  gentlemen  "  of  which  the  Uttle  band  was 
composed.  HediedfromswampfeveroDtheiindoIAugustifto?. 

See  Tka  Worki  of  Jokn  Smilk  (Arber**  Edition,  London,  1884): 
and  J.  M.  Brcreton,  Bri^  and  Trm  Rdatiom  af  At  North  Part  M 
Virpnia  (reprinted  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  London,  1901).  an  account  of 
CoMKod's  voyage  of  1603. 

008PATR1C  (fl.  1067},  eail  of  Northumbetland,  bcknged  to 
a  family  which  bad  connexions  with  the  royal  houses  both  6l 
Wcssez  and  Scotland.  Before  the  Conquest  he  accompanied 
Tostig  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (1061);  and  at  that  time 
wu  a  landholder  In  Cumberland.  About  1067  he  bought  the 
earidoro  of  Northumberland  from  William  the  Conqueror;  but, 
repenting  of  hia  submission,  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the 
court  ol  Scotland  (1068).  He  joined  tbe  Danish  army  of  in- 
*vasion  In  the  next  year;  bnt  was  afterwards  able,  from  bis 
possession  of  Bamburgji  castle,  to  make  terms  with  the  con- 
queror, who  left  him  undisturbed  till  loji.  The  peace  conduded 
in  that  year  with  Scotland  left  him  at  William's  merqr.  Ha 
lost  his  earldom  and  took  refuge  In  Scotlaad,  wbere  HilfTlni 
seems  to  have  provided  for  him. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  ConqntH,  vol.  I.  (Osford,  1877), 
and  the  £«(ImA  Ui»t.  Btrmi,  voL  xix.  (Londoo,  1904). 

OOlPBL  (0.  Eng.  t^pd,  i.t.  good  news,  a  trandatlon  of  LaL 
bona  amHumiatia,  or  evantdium,  Gr.  cfparvfiMi';  A  CoUl 
i»  tpiSafi,  "  to  annoimce  good  news,"  UUba'  tminlitltiii  of 
the  Greek,  from  iu,  that  which  b  good,  and  spdtvm  toauMuncc), 
primarily  the  "  ^ad  tidings  "  announced  to  tbe  world  by  Jeaua 
CkrisL  Tbe  word  thus  came  to  be  ^>plied  to  the  whole  body  «f 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  dhdples,  and  so  to  the  Chzistiaa 
reveUtlon  genenlly  (see  CBBmuiOTT);  by  naalogy  tbe  term 
"gospel"  is  also  used  In  other  coonexioBS  w  eqidvaknt  to 
"  authmltathre  teaching."  In  a  narrower  sense  each  trf  tbe 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  preserved  In  tbe  writinii 
of  the  four  "  evangellsU  "  Is  described  M I  Go^d.  Thanaqr 
more  or  less  Imaginative  Uvea  of  Christ  which  ate  not  accepted 
by  the  Christian  Church  u  canonical  are  known  u  "  apocryphal 
gospels  "  (see  Apocxyprai.  LtrzKATUKE).  The  present  arUde 
is  concerned  soldy  with  feneral  considerations  afEecting  tbe 
four  canonical  Go^iels;  see  for  details  of  each,  the  articles 
under  Matthew,  Mark,  Ltna  and  John. 

The  Four  Cetpdt.—Tbf:  dbdples  of  Jesus  prodslmed  the 
Gospel  that  He  wu  the  Christ.  Those  to  whom  this  message 
was  first  delivered  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  had  seen  and 
heard  Jesus,  or  had  Imrd  much  about  Him.  They  did  not 
requiro  to  be  tdd  who  He  was.  But  more  and  more  u  tbe  work 
of  preaching  and  teaching  extended  to  such  u  had  not  this 
knowledge,  it  became  necessary  to  include  in  the  Gospel  delivered 
some  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Mmover,  alike  thoso 
who  had  followed  Him  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  aU  who 
Joined  tbemsdves  to  them,  must  have  fdt  the  need  of  dwdling 
on  His  precepts,  so  that  these  must  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  also  in  til  pn^bllity  from  an  early  time  grouped  togethn 
according  to  their  subjects,  and  so  taught.  For  some  time, 
probably  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  both  the  facts  o(  tbe  life 
of  Jesus  and  His  words  were  only  related  orally.  This  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  habiu  of  mind  of  the  early  preachers 
of  the  Goq>et.  Hweover,  ibey  were  so  absorbed  in  tbe  expecta- 
tion of  tbe  tptitdy  return  of  ChriU  that  they  did  not  feel  called 
to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  generations. 
The  £)ristles  oi  the  New  Testament  contain  no  Indications  of 
tbe  exIstCDoe  of  any  written  record  of  tbe  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ.  Tndifkm  indicates  am.  60-70  as  tbe  period  when 
written  accounu  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  began  to  be 
made  (tee  Mau,  Gospel  or,  and  Matthew,  Gospel  op). 
This  may  be  accepted  u  highly  probable.  We  cannot  but 
suppose  that  at  a  time  when  tbe  number  of  the  otiglnal  band 
of  disdples  of  Jesus  who  survived  must  have  been  becwnlng 
noticeaUy  smaller,  and  all  these  were  advanced  in  life,  tbe 
importance  ^  writing  down  that  which  InillNmva&i  WbhwA- 
conccndnttbeGMSid^BdMc^fttuiAk^m^ 
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gatber  from  Luke'a  preface  (L  1-4)  thit  the  work  of  writing 
WM  uadeittkec  in  these  circumttaDces  utd  under  the  influence 
«f  thii  fedinf,  and  that  vaiioui  Tccorda  had  already  in  con- 
■cquence  been  made. 

But  da  our  Goipels,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  form  ta  wUdi 
we  actually  have  them,  belong  to  the  number  of  those  earliest 
records  ?  Oi,  if  not,  what  are  the  relations  in  which  they 
severally  stand  to  thero  ?  These  are  questions  which  In  modem 
criticism  have  been  greatly  debated.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
answers  to  them,  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  the  reception  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  early  Church,  and  also  to  examine  and  compare 
the  Gospels  themselves.  Some  account  of  the  evidence  supplied 
in  these  two  way*  must  be  given  in  the  present  article,  so  far 
u  it  U  oommon  to  all  four  Goapda,  or  to  three  or  two  of  them, 
Mid  in  the  artldes  on  the  aeveral  Goapeb  lo  far  u  It  b  especial 
to  each. 

I.  TMt  fUtepiutK  of  Ikf  Cosptlt  in  the  Early  Ckirck.— The 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  regarded  during  the  period  extending  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  ist  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  lud  is  a  difficult  one.  There  is  a  lack  of  explicit  references 
to  the  Gospels;'  and  many  of  the  quotations  which  may  be 
taken  from  them  are  not  exact.  At  the  same  time  these  facts 
can  be  more  or  less  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  various 
circumstances.  In  the  first  pUce,  it  would  be  natural  that 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  period  when  the  Goipd  waa  ddiwed 
orally  abould  have  contlnaBd  to  eiert  influence  even  after  the 
tiaditioB  bad  been  committed  to  writing.  Although  docuoentB 
might  be  hoown  and  used,  they  would  not  be  regarded  at  the 
authorities  for  that  which  was  independently  remembered,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  necesiarily  be  mentioDid.  Consequently, 
b  It  not  strange  that  duthntof  aqnnpof  Ouitt— and  theae 
m  the  only  expresa  dtationa  in  writinp  of  the  Sidi^xiatolic 
Age— ^Muld  be  made  without  the  source  whence  they  were 
derived  bdng  named,  and  (with  a  sin^  exception)  without 
aiqr  ckai  indicatim  that  the  source  waa  a  documoit.  The 
acqMfam  it  in  the  little  treatise  commonly  called  the  ^wlle 
of  Barnabas,  probably  composed  about  A.D.  130^  where  (&  iv. 
14)  the  words  "  many  are  called  but  few  chosen  "  ate  intro- 
duced by  the  formula  "  as  it  is  wdUen." 

FW  the  idmtificatioa..  therefofc,  of  the  aoutce  or  lourcet 
ttted  we  have  to  lely  upon  the  aneunt  of  eoncipondence  with 
our  Govelt  in  the  quotatioBi  made,  and  In  mpect  to  other 
parallelisms  of  aUtement  and  of  expression,  in  these  etriy 
Christian  writera.  The  correspondence  is  in  the  main  full  and 
true  at  regards  spirit  and  tubatance,  but  it  it  rarely  complete 
in  form.  Tha  cxiitenoe  of  lome  difi^fcncea  of  laaguaga  nay, 
however,  be  too  readSy  taken  to  ditprovo  derivatioii.  Variout 
form  of  tlie  same  saying  occurring  In  different  documents, 
or  remembered  from  oral  tradition  and  through  catechetical 
Inatructioii,  would  sometimea  be  purposely  combined.  Or, 
a^n,  the  menMirjr  night  be  confused  by  th^  variety,  and  the 
verification  ol  quotaliont,  cq>ecially  of  brief  ones,  waa  difficult, 
not  only  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  copies  of  books, 
but  also  because  ancient  books  were  not  provided  with  ready 
means  oi  reference  to  particular  passages.  On  the  whole  there 
b  deariy  •  presumption  that  where  we  have  striking  expressions 
which  ankttown  to  us  besides  only  in  one  of  our  Gotpel-cecords, 
that  particular  record  hat  been  the  source  of  it.  And  where 
then  are  several  such  coincidences  the  ground  for  the  supposition 
tttat  the  writing  in  question  has  been  used  may  become  very 
■tiong.  There  is  evidence  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  clear  in  the 
lewaal  cases,  that  all  the  four  GospelB  were  known  in  the  first 
two  or  three  decades  of  the  and  century.  It  is  fullest  at  to  our 
first  Gospel  and,  next  to  this  one,  as  to  our  third. 

After  this  time  it  becomes  manilest  that,  as  we  should  expect, 
documenu  were  the  recognixed  authorities  for  the  Gotpel  liistoiy; 
but  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  documents  upw 
which  reliance  was  placed,  and  the  precise  estimation  In  which 

t  For  the  only  two  that  can  be  held  to  be  such  In  the  first  half 
ol  the  sod  century,  aod  the  doubts  whether  they  rrier  to  our  picwnt 
Gotpaa,m  Mau.  Coam.  or.  ami  Matthew,  Coatu  or. 


they  were  severally  lield.  Hus  is  in  part  at  least  dim  to  tha 
circumstance  tlut  neariy  all  the  writings  which  have  remahxd 
.of  the  Christian  literature  belonging  to  the  period  aj>. 
i3»-i8o  are  addrened  to  non-Cbrhtiant,  and  that  lor  the  nott 
part  they  give  only  summariea  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  aad  of 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel,  while  terms  that  would  not  be  uodu- 
stood  by,  and  names  that  would  not  carry  weight  with,  olhcn 
than  Christians  are  to  a  large  extent  avoided.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  the  writings  now  in  question  are  two  1^  Justim 
Martyr  (circa  a.o.  145-160),  vix.  his  Apology  and  his  Dialopu 
vtUk  Tryfho.  In  the  former  of  these  works  he  shows  plainly 
his  intention  of  adapting  his  language  and  reasoning  to  Gentile, 
and  in  the  latter  to  Jewish,  readers.  In  both  bis  name  for  the 
Goepd-records  b  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."  After  a  great 
deal  of  controvetsy  there  has  come  to  be  very  wide  agreement 
that  he  reckoned  the  fint  three  Gospels  among  these  Meimrfis, 
In  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  there  are  indications,  though 
slight  ones,  that  he  held  the  view  of  their  compooilion  and 
authonhip  which  was  common  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  onwards  (see  Moax,  Gospel  or,  and  LvKt,  Gosm 
or),  but  he  hat  made  the  la^ett  use  of  our  first  Gospel.  It  u 
also  generally  allowed  tliat  Iw  waa  acquainted  with  the  fourth 
Gospel,  though  some  think  that  he  tised  it  with  a  certain  reserve. 
Evidence  may,  however,  be  adduced  which  goes  t*K}o  abow 
that  be  regarded  it,  abo,  at  of  apottoUc  authority.  There  u  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  still  aa  to  whether  Justin 
reckoned  other  sources  for  the  Gospel-history  besides  our 
Gospeb  among  the  Apostolic  Memoirs.  In  this  coiurxior, 
however,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  it  b  a  significant  fact  that 
within  twenty  years  or  to  after  the  death  of  Justin,  which  pr(>b- 
ably  oraurred  arcs  ask  160,  Tatian,  who  had  been  a  Iiearer  of 
Justin,  ixoduced  «  oontinuons  natratlve  of  the  Gospel-hisLory 
which  received  the  name  Diaksnron  ("  through  four "),  in 
the  main  a  compilation  from  our  four  Gospeb.' 

Before  the  close  of  the  md  century  the  four  Go^xU  had 
attained  a  position  of  unique  authority  tlirouglMHit  the  greater 
part  ot  (he  Chuicb,  not  difierent  from  that  which  they  have 
held  mtx,  at  b  evUent  bom  the  treatiae  of  Irenaeus  Agaitul 
Btrttiei{c.  aj>.  i8o;secc^>.  ilL  i.  i  f.  and  x.,  xi.)  and  from  other 
evidence  only  a  few  years  later.  The  struggle  against  Gnoaticisin, 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  middle  part  of  the  cenluiy, 
had  compelled  the  utudi  both  to  ddne  her  creed  and  to  dimw 
a  sharper  line  of  demarcation  than  heretofore  between  those 
writings  whose  authority  she  regarded  as  absolute  and  all  others. 
The  effect  of  this  was  no  doubt  to  enhance  the  sense  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  At  the  same  time 
in  tlie  formal  atatemenu  now  made  it  b  idainly  implied  thai  the 
belief  expressed  b  no  new  one.  And  It  b,  indeed,  difficult  to 
suppose  that  agreement  on  thb  subject  between  different 
portions  ot  the  Church  could  have  manifested  itself  at  thb  lime 
in  the  qmntaneous  manner  that  it  does,  except  as  the  consequence 
of  traditional  fectuga  and  convictkwi,  whkh  went  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  whidi  could  hardly  have  arisen 
without  good  foundation,  with  rcspea  to  the  special  value  of 
these  works  as  embodiments  of  apostolic  testimony,  although 
all  that  came  to  be  supposed  ia  regard  to  their  actual  authorship 
cannot  be  cmuldered  proved. 

a.  The  ItOmtd  CriBeltm  tf  Ike  Gotpeb.— In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  an  able  school  of  critics,  known  at  the  Tubingen 
school,  sought  to  show  from  indications  in  the  several  Gospds 
that  they  were  composed  well  on  in  the  and  century  in  the 
interesu  of  various  strongly  marked  parties  faito  which  the  Church 
was  supposed  to  have  been  divided  by  differentxs  in  regard  to 
the  Judaic  and  Pauline  forma  of  Christianity.  These  tbeoriea 
are  DOW  discredited.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be  oinfidently 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  first  three  Gospeb  that  the  local 
colouring  in  them  b  predominantly  Palestinian,  and  that  they 

■  The  character  of  Tatian's  Dialtssaroti  hai  been  much  diiputed 
in  the  past,  t>ut  there  can  no  lonfcr  be  any  reaionablc  doubt  on  the 
subieci  after  recent  discoveries  and  invest igat ions.  (An  aeeonnt 
of  thm  may  be  seen  mart  cowveniently  in  rhf  DtoltnarM  <f  roMMi. 
tv  S*  HeavbW;  see  undar  Tatian.) 
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■how  DO  ilgns  of  acquBlnUoce  wfth  the  qoectioni  and  tht 
drcuitutuica  of  (be  and  century;  and  tb&t  the  character  even 
«f  the  Fourth  Goapd  b  not  such  u  to  JndUy  its  being  placed, 
■t  ftDthat,  much  aftef  the  brtfnning  vl  that  cmtniy. 

Wc  turn  to  the  Uleraiy  oHldim  <rf  the  Gospek,  where  mXi 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  three  Goq>eb  have  in 
consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  aimilarity  between  them 
fai  oonitents,  arrangement,  uid  even  hi  words  and  the  forms  of 
wMeBca  ud  pangtsphs,  bctn  oalled  Syiioptlc  Gospels.  It 
has  long  been  aeea  that,  to  account  fm'  lUs  similhTity,  relatfoni 
of  loterdependence  between  them,  or  of  commtHi  derivation, 
most  be  mppoaed.  And  the  question  as  to  the  true  theory  of 
these  rdatbuiB  is  Iniown  as  the  Synaptic  PrMtm.  Reference 
hu  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater  part 
«( the  ApostoUc  age  the  Goqid  history  was  taught  oimlly.  Now 
mne  have  held  that  the  form  of  this  oral  teoching  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  fixed  one,  and  that  it  wax  the  common  toum  of  our 
fint  thtte  Gospeli.  This  wal  theory  was  for  a  long  time  the 
faronrltc  one  bi  Kigliiid;  it  was  never  widely  hdd  in  Genuny, 
and  Ib  recent  years  the  majority  of  En^idi  Kudents  <A  the 
Synoptic  Problem  have  tamit  to  feel  that  It  does  not  satlsftctocily 
cz|dain  the  phenomena.  Not  only  are  the  reicniUanccs  too 
doee,  and  their  chatmcter  in  part  not  of  a  kind,  to  be  thus 
UCDontcd  in,  but  «CB  many  (tf  the  diflcrcncei  between  parallel 
contexts  arc  father  waA  as  wotdd  arise  through  the  revi^on 
of  a  document  than  through  the  freedom  of  oral  dcBvciy. 

It  is  now  and  has  for  many  years  been  widely  held  that  a 
decnmeat  wUdi  is  most  neariy  represented  by  the  Goqid  of 
Narfc,  or  which  (as  sou*  wouM  say)  was  vii}uaUy  identical 
with  ft,  hu  been  used  in  the  conpodtlou  of  our  first  and  third 
Gospds.  ThlssourcebasMqtpliedtbe^optic  OnlUne,  and  in 
the  abo  the  narratives  common  to  all  three.  Questions 
coDMctcd  with  the  Ustwy  irf  this  docometit  are  trcMed  In  the 
•flktoen  Haek,  Gasntor. 

Tbeie  is  also  a  conrideiable  ainount  natter  comnoo  to 
Matthew  and  Luke,  but  not  found  in  Mark.  It  is  Introduced 
into  the  Symqitic  Outline  very  differently  in  those  two  Gospels, 
whidi  deariy  suggests  that  it  eiisted  In  a  separate  form,  and 
ma  fadeptadantly  comUned  by  the  firu  and  tidrd  cvangdists 
with  their  other  document.  TUs  common  matter  has  also  a 
character  of  its  own;  It  con^s  mainly  oi  jxeccs  of  discourse. 
The  form  In  which  it  is  given  in  the  two  Goq>eb  is  in  several 
pamagfi  so  nearly  identical  that  we  must  suiq>oeo  these  pieces 
at  least  to  have  been  derived  Immediatdy  or  ultimately  from 
tba  same  Grtdt  document.  In  other  cases  tbeiu  b  more  diver- 
gence, but  in  some  of  them  tbb  b  accounted  for  by  the 
coosideratioa  that  In  Matthew  passages  from  the  source  now 
in  question  have  been  interwoven  with  panUds  in  the  other 
chief  common  source  before  mentioned.  There  are,  however, 
instances  in  which  no  such  explanation  will  serve,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  oar  first  and  third  evangelists  may  have  used 
two  documenta  which  were  not  in  all  req>ects  identiol,  but  which 
corresponded  very  closely  on  the  whcde.  The  ultimate  source 
of  the  subject  matter  in  question,  or-  of  the  most  distinctive 
and  hrger  part  «i  it,  was  in  all  probability  an  Aramaic  one, 
and  in  some  parts  different  transbtions  may  have  been  used. 

Thb  second  source  used  in  tbe  composition  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  has  frequently  been  called  "  The  Logia  "  in  order  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  collection  <rf  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesui. 
Thb  name  has  been  suggested  by  Schleierm&cher's  inteipretstion 
of  P^ias'  fragment  on  Matthew  (sec  Mattbew,  Gospil  of). 
But  some  have  maintained  that  the  source  In  questifm  al» 
contained  a  p>od  many  narratives,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
premature  assumption  as  to  its  omtenls  and  character  several 
recent  critics  have  named  it  "Q."  it  may,  however,  fairly 
be  called  "  the  Logian  document,"  as  a  convenient  way  oi 
ImficstiDg  the  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  which 
our  first  utd  third  evangelists  have  taken  from  it,  snd  this 
■^ftff— is  used  in  tbe  articles  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  Matthew.  The  reconstruction  of  this  document  has  been 
attempted  by  several  critics.  The  arrangement  of  Its  contcnu 
na,  it  seems,  best  bo  leaned  from  Luke. 


3.  One  or  two  remarks  may  here  be  added  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  literary  criticbm  upon  the  use  of  the  Gospels. 
Their  effect  b  to  lewl  us,  especially  when  engaged  in  historical 
Inqulifca,  to  loolt  beyond  our  Goapi^  to  their  sources,  instead 
o(  treatbig  the  tcstlnuMiy  of  the  Gospeb  severally  as  iitdependent 
and  ultimate.  Nevertheleia  it  will  stiU  appear  that  each  Gospel 
has  iu  dutinct  value,  both  historically  and  In  regard  to  the 
tDoral  and  spMtoal  instmctlon  afftnded.  And  the  fruil»  of 
mnch  of  that  older  atttdy  of  the  Geqwb,  which  waa  hrsely 
employed  in  pointing  out  the  special  chanctcriitics  of  odi, 
will  stUl- prove  scsvlceaUe. 

Ai'TiicBCTiES. — I.  German  Books;  Introductions  to  tht  New 
Ttil<:mfnt—l\.  J.  Hottzmann  (3rd  ed.,  iSoa)',  B.  WeiM  (Eng.  trans., 
18H7),  Th.  Zahn  (and  cd..  1900),  G.  A.  JQlIcher  <6th  ed.,  19061  En|f. 
tnin^.,  1Q04);  H.  v,  Sodcn,  UrtkriiUiau  IdlmluriuekiflM,  yiA.  l 
(1005;  Eng.  trans.,  1906).  Books  on  the  Synoptic  GospeU,  wpeci- 
ally  the  Synoptic  Problem:  H.  J.  Holtzin.inn,  Dn  synopiisiben 
Syanzelirn  (1863);  WciisftckeTi  Vnlcrzuchunien  •ubcT  die  tvanerhsche 
Gf5i:hit-hle  (1864);  B.  Weiss,  Dos  Marcus-EvongHium  una  sfiTU 

Znof'liiihcn  PiiTullehn  (iM7;i;  Das  MallHaiis-Eiiingehum  und  sfine 
^(as-Fatalk!cn  (i,--76);  11.  il.  VVcndt,  Die  Lehre  Jtsu  (1860); 
A.  Resch,  Af,'apk(x  (18&9),  Sc.;  P.  Wtrnle,  Die  synoMische  Fra^t 
{1899);  \V.  Soluu,  Vmert  Ei^aniflien,  ihre  Qudlen  una  ihr  QiulUn^ 
wtrl  (igoc);  H,  J.  lloltimann,  Iland-Commmlar  turn  N.T.,  vol-  i. 
(1889):  J,  VVellhauscn,  Dai  Srantttium  Uarei,  Oct  Emnf^iunt 
Mallhui,  Das  iinin|c/tuM  Lmas  (I9<h)i  r i  11  MtHM MrAH-^ '  ff 'B? 
Eeantflitn  (1905) ;  A.  Harnack,  S^Hctu  afjl  jfijwff  /CTL,  "itf 
twtile  Qutlle  da  MaUMus  und  Luhu  (tw).  ^    J  '  ir.  . 

3.  French  Book*!  A.  Lmiy,  £«r fmitit^r* lyav^l^M*  (tMV^t^ag). 

3.  Ei^lUh  Books:  C.  Selouia,  tnlrodiuiien  to  ike  Hm  XmmiM 
<i«t  cd.,  1885;  9th  ed.,  1904}:  W.  Sanday,  InipiralUm  (Lecb  vL, 
»d  cd.,  1903):  B.  F.  Westcott.  An  InlrodMlion  to  the  Sliidyjif  lk§ 
Cospds  (iBt  M.,  iflsi;  8th  cd  ,  1895);  A.  Wright,  The  Cemtositiom 
of  lit  Fo»  CitipeU  (1890) ;  J.  E.  Carpenter,  The  Firit  Three  Gcsptlt, 
ikeir  Origin  and  Rdatumt  (1S90);  A.  J.  Jolley.  Tk*  Synoptic  PrMtm 

KI93);  J.  C.  HawUni,  Horae  synapticae  (1809];  W.  Alexander, 
ading  Idtas  of  tkt  Gotptls  (new  ed.,  1891):  E.  A.  Abbott,  CJiM 
(1900);  J.  A,  Itobiiuon,  r*<  Sludv  "J  "^<"  Compels  (rcjoi)-  F.  C. 
Butkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  <h  Tran:<f.;if:n«  iiur-f.^ ;  { Salmon, 
The  Human  EUment  in  tht  Gospris  (i<)»7);  \.  11.  Sianton,  Tht 
Gospels  as  Historical  Dotumtnfs:  Pt.  1.,  The  Early  Use  0/  the  (Utfda 
(1903);  Pt.  II.,  rke  Synoptic  Gospels  (1908)- 

4.  Synopses. — \V.  G.  I<ushbrooke,  Synoplicon,  An  Exposition  of 
Or  Common  Matter  of  l)u  Synoptic  GolpOt  (iSSo);  A.  Wright,  Tht 
Si-ni-psii  of  Ike  aMM«nGMk.(iwdad.Mai)..' . 

Sl'l'  als(i  ibo  artkaesoaoach  Ge9ili,aM-maaiticlB  Bibls.  aection 
New  Tcilamenl.  (V.  H.  S,) 

OOSPORT.  a  seaport  la  the  Fareham  parliamentary  division 
of  Hampshire,  England,  facing  Portsmouth  across  Portsmouth 
harbour,  8t  m.  S.W.  frmn  London  by  the  London  ft  South* 
Western  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district  of  Gosport  and  Ahct* 
stoke  (1901),  18,884.  A  ferry  and  a  floathig  Wdge  connert  It. 
with  Portsmouth.  It  b  enckmed  within  a  double  lineof  fottifica*' 
tidns,  consisting  of  tbe  old  Goq>ort  lines,  utd,  about  3000  yds. 
10  the  east,  a  series  of  fwts  connected  by  strong  lines  with 
eccarional  bsttcrles,  forming  part  of  tbe  defence  worka  of  Ports- 
moutn  harbour.  The  principal  builiUngs  sre  the  town  hall  and 
market  ball,  and  the  church  <rf  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  the  time  of 
William  III.  To  the  south  at  Haslar  there  te  a  magidficent 
naval  hospital,  capable  of  conUining  looe  patients,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  a  gunboat  riipway  and  large  barracks.  To  the  north  b 
the  Royal  Ctareoce  victualling  yard,  with  brewery,  cooperage, 
powder  magaslnee,  blscutt-making  establUiment,  and  store- 
houses for  various  kinds  of  [novisionB  for  the  royal  navy. 

Gosport  (Goseporte,  Goicport,  Gosberg,  Godqrart)  wit 
originally  included  in  Alverstoke  manor,  held  In  1066  by  the 
bishop  and  moitks  of  Winchester  under  whom  vilMas  fitrmed  the 
land.  In  1(84  the  monks  agreed  to  give  up  Ahrentoke  with 
Gosport  to  the  Uibop,  whose  successors  conthmed  to  bold  them 
until  tbe  lands  were  taken  over  by  the  eoderiaatkal  eonuni^ 
noners.  After  the  eonfiscation  of  the  bisbop'g  tenda  In  l^i, 
however,  the  manor  of  Alverstoke  with  Goqiort  was  granted  to 
George  Withers,  but  reverted  to  the  blihep  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  i6th  century  Gosport  was  "  a  Uttle  village  <rf  fishenoen." 
It  was  called  a  borough  In  1461,  when  there  are  also  traces  of 
burgage  tenure.  From  146a  one  bailiff  was  elected  annuaOy 
In  the  borou^  court,  and  government  by  a  baUiS  continued 
vntH  16S1,  when  Goipott  waa  Induded  In  Poctmoath  borau^ 
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ui.iUr  iKerh&rterot Charles II. tothat  town.  ThU wu uinulled 
III  iMH,  aince  which  lime  iherc  is  no  evidence  of  the  election  of 
t>d.liil».  With  thia  exception  no  cbarter  of  incorporation  la 
k»'iwn,tllboiighbytbe  itlhcentunrtbeinhabitanuhcld  common 
pr»peny  in  tWe  ahape  of  tolls  of  Uie  ferry.  The  imporUnce  of 
(ioaport  increased  during  the  i6tb  and  17th  centuries  owing  to 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  its  con- 
venience as  B  nctualling  station.  For  this  icasoa  also  the  town 
was  piniculatly  prosperous  during  the  American  and  Peninsular 
Wars.  About  1 540  fortifications  were  buill  there  for  the  defence 
uf  the  harbour,  and  in  the  17th  century  it  was  a  garrison  town 
under  a  lord -lieu  tenant. 

QOSS.  SIS  JOBN  (1800-1880),  English  composer,  was  bom 
at  Fsreham,  HampsUre,  on  the  ijih  of  December  1800.  He 
was  elected  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  tSi  t,  and  in  i8i6, 
on  the  breaking  of  his  \'oice,  became  a  pupil  of  Atlwood.  A 
lew  early  compositions,  some  for  the  theatre,  exist,  and  some 
^ees  were  published  before  1S15.  He  was  appointed  organist 
of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  in  1834,  and  in  1838  became  organist  of 
St  Paul's  in  succesdon  to  Atlwood;  he  kept  the  post  until 
1872,  when  he  resigned  and  was  knighted.  Hb  position  in  the 
London  musical  world  of  the  time  was  an  influential  one,  and  he 
did  much  by  his  teaching  and  criticism  to  encourage  the  study  and 
appreciation  oS  good  music.  In  1876  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  Though  his  few  orchestral  works 
have  very  small  importance,  bis  church  music  includes  some 
fine  compositions,  such  as  the  anthems  "O  taste  and  sec," 
"  O  Saviour  of  the  world  "  and  others.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  English  Khool  of  church  composers  who  devoted  themselves 
almoit  exclusively  to  church  music ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  glee 
his  is  an  honoured  name,  if  only  on  account  of  his  finest  work 
in  that  form,  the  five-part  ^ee,  Os^n's  "Hymn  to  the  sun." 
He  died  at  Briiton,  London,  on  the  10th  of  Uay  18S0. 

OOHAMBR,  a  fine,  thtttd  like  and  filmy  substance  ipua 
by  small  spiders,  which  is  seen  covering  stubble  fields  and  gorse 
bushes,  and  floating  in  the  air  in  clear  weather^  especially  in  the 
autumn.  By  transference  anything  light,  unsubstanlial  or 
flimsy  is  known  as  "gossamer."  A  thin  gauzy  material  used 
for  trimming  and  millinery,  resembling  the  "  chiQan  "  of  to-day, 
was  formerly  known  as  gossamer;  and  in  the  early  Victorian 
period  it  was  a  term  used  in  the  hat  trade  'or  silk  hats  of  very 
light  weight. 

The  word  is  obscure  in  origin,  it  is  found  in  numerous  forma 
in  English,  and  is  apparently  taken  from  gut,  goose  and 
tvmtf.  summer.  The  Germans  have  iliUcketwmmir,  maidens' 
summer,  and  Allvtibertommtr,  old  women's  summer,  as  well 
as  Somtnrrfaden,  summer-threads,  as  equivalent  to  the  English 
gossamer,  the  connexion  apparently  being  that  gouamer  is 
teen  most  frequently  in  the  warm  days  of  late  autumn  (St 
Martin's  summer)  when  geese  are  also  in  season.  Another 
suggestion  is  thai  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  g,att  A  Marie 
(gauze  of  Mary)  throufih  the  legend  that  gossamer  was  oripn- 
ally  the  threads  which  fell  awav  from  the  \'irgin's  shroud  on  her 
assumption. 

60SSB,  EDMUND  (184^  ),  Engli^  poet  and  critic,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  11st  of  September  1849,  son  of  the  soolo- 
gist  P.  H.  Gossc.  In  1667  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  where  be  remained 
until  he  became  in  1875  tr.insUtor  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1884-1890  he  was  Clark  Lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  llimstlt  a  writer  of  literary  verse  of  much 
grate,  and  m.istcr  of  a  pro^e  style  admirably  expressive  of  a  wide 
and  appreciatit-c  culture,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  valuable 
work  in  bringing  foreif^n  literature  home  to  English  readers. 
W-lktrn  Studifs  (1870),  a  collection  of  euays  on  the  literature 
t'l  llolUnd  and  Scandinavia,  was  the  outcome  of  a  prolonged 
\ivt  to  those  countrii-s,  and  was  fullowcd  by  later  work  in  the 
tlitection.  He  translated  Ibsen's  IltJda  GaUer  (iSgi), 
tij,  with  Vt.  Archer,  The  ilitslfr-BuUdtr  (t8qj),  and  in  1007 
^  -nii^  a  life  of  Ibsen  for  the  "  Literary  Livtn  "  series.  He 
i.."..  •tf'uti  thr  Eitgiish  rr.insf.itiaBjIinHakf  «f  Biamson. 


His  services  to  Scandinavian  letlRS  were  acknowledged  b  1901, 
when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Norwegian  order  of  St  0U( 
of  the  first  class.  U  r  Gouc's  pnblisbed  volumes  of  verse  include 
OnVMni  FtuU  <i87j),  King  &ik  (1876),  ITm  Poem  (iSkA. 
FitiauH  fx  ExOt  (1885),  /w  RuuH  and  Silver  (r894),  CttteiUi 
Poems  (1896).  Uyptlympia,  or  At  Godi  m  tin  Islcnd  (tgoi), 
an  "  ironic  phantasy,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  aolli 
century,  though  the  personages  are  Greek  gods,  b  written  m 
prose,  with  sone  Usok  verse.  His  SnenleaUk  CMbay  Sn&t 
(iSSj),  US*  ^  WUliom  Cmpevt  (1888),  Tki  JacoUam  PMH 
(1894),  Lijt  and  LtUtrs  oj  Dr  John  Donat,  Dean  a/  St  PauCt 
(1899),  Jeremy  Taylor  (1904,  "  English  Uen  of  Letters  "),  and 
lA}e  of  Sir  Thmai  Brimme  (1905)  form  •  very  coasidmMe 
body  of  aitlcd  work  on  the  English  i7tb-oeBtiiiy  wiiteis.  Ht 
also  wmte  a  life  of  Utomas  Gray,  whose  warhs  he  edited  (4  vok, 
i8S4){  A  History  of  Eitkleentk  Century  Uterature  (1889)1  i 
History  of  Ucdern  Engfisk  IMeraiure  (1897),  and  vols.  iU.  and  iv. 
of  an  lUustratti  Record  ^  Em^isk  Literature  (1903*190^  nndet- 
taken  in  conoeiion  with  Dr  Richard  Garnett.  Ht  Cone  wss 
always  a  aympaihetic  student  of  the  younger  school  of  Ftench 
and  Belgiaji  writers,  some  of  his  papers  on  the  subject  being 
collected  as  Frentk  Profiles  (1905).  CrUital  Kit-Kati  (1S96) 
contains  an  admirable  criticism  of  J.  M.  de  Hcredia,  reminisceacoi 
of  Lord  de  Tsbley  and  others.  He  edited  Heinaiuiin*B  aeiia 
of "  Litenture  of  the  Wwld  "  sod  the  same  pobliiher^  "  Intcf^ 
national  lihtary."  To  the  9lh  edition  of  the  Eneydepaedi^ 
Britanniea  he  contributed  numerous  articles,  and  his  services 
as  chief  literary  adviser  in  the  preparation  ol  the  loth  and  nth 
editions  incidentally  testify  to  the  high  position  hdd  by  fcin 
In  the  contemponry  world  of  letters.  In  1905  he  was  cntcituncd 
in  Paris  by  the  leading  ItUiratttirs  as  a  representative  of  En^iA 
literary  culture.  la  1907  Mr  Gosse  published  aDonymoudy 
Father  and  Son,  an  intimate  Study  of  his  own  early  family  life. 
He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Dr  G.  W.  Epos,  and  had  a  son  aal 
two  daughters. 

GOSS^  PHILIP  HBHR7  (1810-188S),  Entfish  naturalist, 
was  bom  at  Worcester  on  the  6th  of  April  1810,  his  fathoi 
Thomas  Gosse  (1765-1844)  being  a  miniature  paialcr.  la  his 
youth  the  family  settled  at  Poole,  where  Goue's  turn  for  natval 
history  was  noticed  and  encouraged  by  his  aunt,  Mrs  Bell,  thr 
mother  of  the  xoologist,  Thomas  Bell  (1791-1880).  He  had, 
however,  little  opportunity  for  developing  it  imtil,  in  18IT, 
he  found  himself  clerk  in  a  whaler's  ofiice  at  CarboDcat,  ia 
Mewfoundland,  where  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  Kile  hf 
observations,  cbiefiy  with  the  microscope.  After  a  brief  and 
unsuccessful  interlude  of  farming  in  Canada,  during  which  he 
wrote  an  unpublished  work  on  the  entomolog>'  of  Kewfotiodlaad, 
he  travelled  in  the  United  States,  was  received  and  noticed 
by  men  of  science.-  was  employed  as  a  teacher  for  some  time 
in  Alabama,  and  relumed  to  England  ia  1839.  His  CamodUa 
Naturalist  (1840),  written  on  the  voyage  home,  was  followed 
in  1843  by  his  Inlroduclion  to  Zoolofy.  His  lint  widdy  populu 
book  was  TheOcean  (1844).  In  1844  Gossc,  who  had  meanwhili 
been  teaching  in  London,  was  sent  by  the  British  Uuseuffl  to 
collect  spedmens  of  natural  history  ia  Jamaica.  He  spesl 
nearly  two  yean  on  that  island,  and  after  his  return  published 
his  Birds  of  Jamaiea  (1S47)  and  his  Ifaturalisl't  S^mtm  «i 
Jamaica  (1851).  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  several  n>i4ftgkal 
works  for  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  laboured  to  auch  an  extent  as  is 
impair  his  health.  While  recovering  at  Ilfracombe,  lie  Mt 
attracted  by  the  forms  of  marine  life  so  abundant  on  that  share, 
and  in  1853  published  A  Itaturalist'i  Xambles  on  tJm  Oi  niai>iil 
Coail,  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  marine  ■^wi'rit— 
Invented  by  him,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  iinnishg 
xoophytes  and  other  marine  animals  of  the  faumbhr  gnda 
alive  and  in  good  condition  away  from  the  sea~  This  amn|l> 
ment  was  more  fully  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  hb  AqaariKia 
(1S54),  succeeded  in  1855-1856  by  A  Uanual  of  Marine  ZMtop, 
in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engraviay 
after  the  author's  drau-ings.  A  volume  on  the  nariae  boat 
of  Tenby  succeeded  in  t&$t.  In  June  of  the  sane  year  ke  wsi 
dectcd  F.R.5.  Gosse,  who  wu  a  aoU  canfnl  nhimnr.  tat 
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iKlwd  the  ]^iloMpliicaI  tfMt,  ms  nom  tempted  to  esMy  work 
ambtlioiu  order,  pabluluM  in  1857  two  books,  Life 
and  Ompkaht,  embodyrng  his  ^xcubtions  on  the  appcarante 
of  life  on  the  earth,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  instan- 
taneous, at  least  as  regarded  its  higher  forms.  His  views  met 
with  no  favour  from  scienltfic  meo,  and  be  ictimtod  to  the 
field  of  observation,  which  he  was  better  qualified  lo  cultivate. 
Taking  up  his  residence  at  St  Muycbureh,  in  South  Devon,  he 
produced  from  1658  to  i860  his  Mandard  work  on  sea-ancmoncs, 
ihe  A<liHalotia  BrHanmea.  Tkt  RamaiKt  Natural  Hislorj 
and  other  popular  works  followed.  In  1865  he  abandoned 
ftulboiship,  and  chiefly  devoted  himself  (o  the  cultivation  of 
orchids.  Study  of  the  Roiifera,  bowevtr,  also  engi^ced  Ms 
altentkm,  ami  his  rcsuhs  were  embodied  in  a  monograph  by 
Dc  C.  T.  Hudson  (1886).  He  died  at  St  Marychnrch  on  the 
jjTd  of  August  188S. 

HU  life  wai  written  by  hii  ton,  Edmund  Comc. 

OOSSEC  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (iTM-tSi?),  French  mu^ 
composer,  son  of  a  small  farmer,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Vergnics,  in  Belgian  ffainaui,  and  ■  bowing  early  a  tattc  for 
music  became  a  choir-boy  at  Antwerp.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1751  and  was  taken  up  by  Rameau.  He  became  conductor 
of  •  private  band  kept  by  La  Popclimire,  «  wealthy  amateur, 
and  (radaally  determined  to  do  wmething  to  Kvive  the  study 
of  iostrumcotal  music  in  France.  He  had  l^own  first  symphony 
performed  in  1754,  and  as  conductor  tothe  Prince  dc  Condi's 
orchestra  he  produced  several  operas  and  other  compositions 
of  his  own.  He  imposed  his  influence  upon  French  music  with 
remarkable  succe»,  founded  the  Concert  dn  Amateurs  in  1770, 
organized  the  £colede  Chant  in  1784,  was  conductor  af  thcbaitd 
of  the  Garde  Notionale  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed 
(with  MAul  and  Chcrubini)  inspector  oi  the  Conservatoire  de 
Mttuque  when  this  institution  was  created  in  1795.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Inttilutc  and  a  chevalier  of  the  lepon 
of  honour.  Outside  France  he  was  but  Hltle  known,  and  his 
own  numerous  compositions,  sacred  and  secular,  were  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  men  of  greater  genius;  but  i>e  has  a 
place  in  history  as  the  inspirer  of  others,  and  as  having  powerfully 
•tfanubtcd  tbie  revival  of  instninental  music  He  died  at 
Paasy  on  the  16th  of  February  1819. 

See  the  Lntt  by  P.  HCdouin  (185a)  and  E.  0.  J.  Greg<^  (1878). 

flOSSIP  (from  the  O.E.  godtibb,  i.e.  God,  and  sib,  akin,  standing 
in  relation  lo),  ori^naUy  a  god-parent,  one  who  by  taking  a 
qMosor't  vows  at  a  baptism  stands  In  a  ■piritual  relationship 
to  the  chiM  baptized.  The  comnton  modem  meaning  is  of  light 
personal  or  social  conversation,  or,  with  an  invidious  sense,  of 
idle  tale-bearing.  "  Gossip  "  was  early  used  with  the  senic  of 
■  friend  or  acquaintance,  either  of  the  parent  of  the  child 
baptised  or  of  the  other  god-parents,  and  thus  came  to  be  used, 
with  little  reference  to  the  poution  of  qwnsor,  for  women  friends 
of  the  mother  present  at  a  birth;  the  transition  of  meaning 
to  an  idle  chatterer  or  talker  for  talking's  sake  b  cosy.  The 
application  to  the  idle  talk  of  such  persons  docs  not  appear  to 
bean  cailyone. 

OOtSVEll.  JORAMKES  EVAHOEUSTA  (1773-1858),  German 
divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Hauaen  near  Augsburg 
on  tbe  i4lb  of  December  1^73,  and  educated  at  the  university 
«l  Dillingen.  Here  Uke  Martin  Boos  and  others  he  came  under 
Un  q>eH  of  the  Evangelical  movement  promoted  by  Johann 
Uicrael  Sailer,  the  professor  of  justoral  theology.  After  taking 
priest's  orders,  Gossner  held  livings  at  DiHewang  (1804-1811] 
ai>d  Munich  (1811-1817),  but  his  evangelical  tendencies  brought 
about  bis  dismissal  attd  in  1816  he  formally  left  tbe  Roman 
CatboUe  Utt  the  Protestant  communion.  As  minister  of  the 
Bethlehem  church  in  Berlin  (1819-1846)  be  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  practical  and  effective  pieacldng,  but  for  tbe  (Ending 
of  Khooh,  asylums  and  missionary  agendci.  Ho  died  on  the 
30lh  of  March  1858. 

Lilt  by  Bethmann-Hotlwc^  (Berlin,  1858)  and  H.  Dalton 
(Berlin,  t8}8). 

GOSSON.  STEPHEX  (iS54-i6i4).  English  uUriu.  was 
baptised  at  St  George's,  Canterbury,  on  the  i7lh  of  April  I5S4> 


He  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1573,  and  on  leaving 
the  university  in  1576  he  went  to  London.  In  1598  Fnncii 
.  Meres  in  his  PaUadit  Tvma  mentions  Mm  with  Sidney,  $peascr, 
Abraham  Fraunce  and  others  among  the  "  beat  foe  pastoral!," 
but  no  pastorals  of  his  are  extant.  He  is  said  to  tiave  been  aa 
actor,  and  by  his  own  condition  he  wrote  plays.  Cor  he  speaks 
of  Calilints  Contfiracin  as  a  "  Pig  of  mine  own  Sowe."  To 
this  play  and  some  others,  on  account  o(  their  moral  intention, 
he  exlcods  indulgence  in  the  general  condemnation  of  stage 
plays  contained  in  his  Selioote  0/  Abue,  enUaimnt  a  pieatant 
imtcthe  csaiittt  Potts,  Piptrs,  Plaitrs,  Jaters  aud  sueh  likt 
Capillars  0/  Ihe  Covimonwadth  (1579).  The  euphuistic  Style 
of  thk  pamphlet  and  its  ostentatious  display  of  learning  were 
in  the  taste  hi  the  time,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  insincerity. 
Gosson  justified  his  attack  by  considerations  of  tbe  disorder 
which  the  love  of  melodrama  and  of  vulgar  comaly  was  intro- 
ducing into  the  social  life  of  London.  It  was  not  mly  by 
extremists  like  Gosson  that  these  abuses  were  lecog^sed. 
Spenser,  in  his  Tcartt  ^  tbeUHstt  (t;oi>,  laments  the  same 
evils,  although  only  in  general  terms.  The  tract  was  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  seems  not  unnaturally  to  have 
resented  being  connected  with  a  pamphlet  which  opened  with 
a  comprehensive  denunciation  of  poets,  for  Spenser,  writing 
■to  Ciabriel  Harvey  <0a.  16,  1379)  of  the  dedication,  says  tbe 
author  "  was  for  hys  labor  scorned."  He  dedicated,  however, 
a  second  tract,  Tie  Ephtnuridts  of  Phiato  .  .  .  and  A  Skort 
Apelofie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  to  Sidney  on  Oct.  38Lh,  1579. 
Gosion's  abuse  of  poets  seems  to  have  had  a  large  share  in 
inducing  Sidney  to  write  his  Aftlogirfor  Poitrie,  which  pcotwUy 
dates  from  1581.  After  the  publicalwn  of  the  StkoaU  a§  Akm 
Gosson  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  acted  as  tutor  to  tbe 
sons  of  a  gentleman  {.Plays  ConftOtd.  "  To  the  Reader,"  is8i). 
Anthony  i  Wood  places  this  earlier  and  assigns  tbe  tetminaiion 
of  his  tutorship  indirectly  to  his  animoMty  against  the  atace, 
which  apparently  wearied  his  patron  o(  his  company,  ^e 
publication  of  his  polemic  provoked  many  retorts,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  Thomas  Lodge's  Drfence  Playes 
(1580),  The  players  themselves  retaliated  by  reviving  Goison's 
own  playi,  Gosson  relied  to  his  various  o^Kmcnts  in  1581 
by  hb  Playes  Cmftdti  in  Foe  Actions,  dedicated  to  Sir  Fianda 
Wslsingham.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  ordcre,  was  made 
lecturer  of  the  parish  church  at  Stepney  (15S5),  and  was  pre- 
sented by  the  queen  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Wigborough,  Euex, 
which  he  exchanged  in  lOeo  for  St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  He 
died  on  the  13th of  February  i6>4'  PkasantQiiippes  for  UpUart 
New-fangltd  CeulUunmen  (iS9i),  i  coarse  satiric  poem,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Gosson. 

The  Sfhaelt  ^  Abuse  and  Apetoiit  were  edited  (1868)  by  VnA.  E. 
Arber  in  his  Eupisk  BtpriuU,  Two  poems  of  Cosion's  am  induded. 

«0T.  FRADOOIg  JULBS  EDKOltD  (1819-1901),  Trench  actor, 
was  born  at  Lignerolles  on  the  1st  of  October  1812,  and  catered 
the  Conservatoire  in  1841,  winning  the  second  price  for  comedy 
that  year  and  the  first  in  184a.  After  a  year  of  military  service 
he  made  his  d£but  at  tbe  Comidb  Francaise  on  tbe  1 7th  of  July 
1844,  as  Alesb  in  £ei  Hiriliert  and  Mascarelles  In  La  Pritiaaa 
ridicuks.  He  was  immedbtely  admitted  pensiortuaire,  and  be- 
came sociUaire  in  185a  By  special  permission  of  the  emperor 
in  1866  he  ^yed  at  the  Od£on  in  £mile  Atigier's  Coalaiion. 
His  gtdden  Jutiilce  at  the  Th&ltre  Fraosais  was  celebrated  in 
1894,  and  be  made  his  final  appearance  the  year  after.  Got 
was  a  fine  representative  of  the  grand  style  of  French  acting, 
and  was  much  admired  in  England  as  well  as  in  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  of  the  opera  Fraut;ois  Vilian  (1857)  and  also 
of  L'Esclavt  (1874).  In  1881  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

GOTA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  draining  the  great  Lake  Vcncr. 
The  name,  tiowever,  is  more  familiar  in  its  application  to  the 
canal  which  affords  communication  between  Gothenburg  and 
Stockholm.  The  river  flows  out  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  almost  due  south  lo  the  Cattegat,  which  it  eaters 
by  two  arms  endosing  the  island  of  Hisingen,  the  eastiec&.lw:nisak 
the  harbour  and  heatvn^  vVa  \ita>rj  w^-XxiSk.  «h.  >!w  ^ 
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Gotlmburg.  The  Gdta  liw  'apttoAa  length,  and  it  navigable 
lot  Urge  veswb;  a  mles  of  locks  svmouating  the  famous  falls 
€t  Tr^hittaN  (9.V.).  PaaHDg  the  abrupt  wooded  Halloberg 
and  Hunneberg(royalshooting  preserves)  Lake  Veneris  reached 
at  Vcoersborg.  Several  Important  ports  lie  on  the  nonli,  east 
and  south  shores  (see  Vbmek).  From  SjStorp,  midway  on  the 
eatem  shore,  the  wMiern  GtUa  canal  leads  S.E.  to  Karlsborg. 
Its  course  necessitates  over  twenty  locks  to  taise  it  from  the 
Vener  level  (144  ft.)  to  its  extreme  height  of  300  ft.,  and  lo«'er 
it  over  the  subsequent  fait  through  the  small  lakes  Viken  and 
Botien  to  Lake  Vctter  [q.t.;  189  ft.),  which  the  route  crosses  to 
Motata.  The  eastern  canal  continues  eastward  from  this  point, 
and  a  descent  is  followed  through  five  locks  to  Lake  Boren, 
after  which  the  canal,  carried  siill  at  a  consideraUe  elevation, 
overlooks  «  rich  and  beautiful  plain.  The  picturesque  Lake 
Rojccn  with  Its  ruined  castle  of  Stjemarp  is  next  traversed.  At 
Norshcdm  a  branch  canal  connects  Lake  Clan  to  the  north, 
fiving  access  to  the  important  manufacturing  centre  of  NorrkO- 
ping.  Passing  Lake  Asptingen,  the  canal  follows  a  cut  through 
steep  rocks,  and  ilten  rctumesanelevatedcourae  totbeotd  town 
of  SoderkOping,  after  which  the  Baltic  la  reached  at  Hem. 
Vessels  plying  to  Stockholm  run  N.E.  among  the  coastal  island- 
fringe  {siltfgSrJ),  and  then  follow  the  Sodcrtelgc  canal  into 
Lake  Mllar.  The  whole  distance  from  Cothcnbuii  to  Slockh<dni- 
isaboul  360  m.,  and  the  voyage  takcsabout  a}  ilaya.  Tlie length 
of  Artificial  work  on  the  G6ia  canal  proper  is  54  m.,  and  there 
arc  58  locks.  The  scenery  is  not  such  as  will  bear  adverse 
weather  conditions;  that  of  the  western  canal  is  without  any 
interest  save  tn  the  remarkable  engineering  work.  The  Idea 
of  a  canal  dales  from  1516,  but  the  construction  was  organised 
by  Baron  von  Flatten  and  engineered  by  Thomas  TeUord  in 
rSio-iSja.  The  falls  <rf  TroUhliian  bad  already  been  locked 
successfully  in  1800. 

OOTABZESfOr  GoTEUES,  king  of  PartMa  (c.  a.d.  4>-sO. 
In  an  inscription  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Behistun*  he  is 
called  Tmiiffiri  rtbn$fiot,  i^.  "son  of  GCw,"  and  seems 
to  be  designated  as  "  satrap  <rf  satrap."  This  Inscription 
therefore  probably  dale*  from  the  reign  ot  Artabanus  II.  <a.d. 
10-40),  to  whoae  family  Gotarxet  must  have  belonged.  From 
■  very  barbarous  coin  of  Gotaraes  with  the  inscription  paat- 
h«N  ^•mXcui'  ApvoMf  Mt  waahMVMXM  A^ro^wwv  rwrvfip 
(Wrotk,  Cvlalotne  <4  Ike  Colas  af  ParthU,  p.  165;  Ntmitm. 
ChroH,,  1900,  p.  95;  the  earlier  readings  of  this  ioKi^ion  arc 
Wong),  which  must  be  translated  "  king  of  kings  Arsakcs, 
named  son  of  Artabanos,  Gotarses,"  it  appears  that  be  was 
adopted  by  Artabanus.  When  the  troubkaome  reign  <rf  Arta- 
banus It.  ended  In  a.d.  39  or  40,  he  was  succeeded  by  Vardanea, 
probably  his  son;  but  against  him  in  41  rose  Cotanes{lhe  dales 
are  fixed  by  the  coins).  He  soon  made  himself  detested  by  his 
cruelty— among  many  other  murders  he  even  slew  his  brother 
Artabftnus  and  his  whole  family  (Tac.  Ann,  xi.  8)— and  Vardanes 
regained  the  thraao  In  4>;  Gottnea  fled  to  Hyrcaala  and 
gathered  an  army  from  Ibe  Dahan  nomads.  The  war  between 
the  two  kings  was  at  last  ended  by  a  treaty,  as  both  were  afraid 
of  the  conspiracies  of  their  nobles.  Gotarxes  returned  to 
Hyttania.  But  when  Vardnes  was  assassinated  in  45,  Goiaraet 
was  acknowledged  in  the  whole  empire  (Tic.  Am,  xi.  9  fl.; 
Joseph.  AMi^.  XX.  3,  4.  where  Cotarsci  is  called  Kotardes). 
He  now  takes  on  his  coins  the  usual  Parthian  titles,  "  king  of 
kings  Arsaees  Ibe  bcncfacior.lhe  just, the  illustrious  (£^i>A(iiim), 
the  fficml  of  the  Greek*  [PhilkelltH),"  without  mentioning  his 
proper  name.  Tbediscontent  excited  by  his  cnidiy  and  luxury 
Induced  the  hostile  party  to  apply  to  the  emperor  Claudius 
and  fetch  from  Rome  an  Arsacid  prince  Meherdates  (f.e.  Milhra- 
dates),  who  lived  there  as  hostage.  He  crossed  the  Euphrates 
in  49,  but  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes,  who  cut 
off  his  ears  (l^c.  Attn,  xii.  to  fl.).  Soon  after  Gotarxes  died, 
according  to  Tacittn,  of  an  illness;  Joscphus  says  that  he  was 
ainrdercd.   Ifii  lut  coin  u  dated  from  June  st. 

I  Rawlinson,  Jonm.  Koy.  Ctot-  Sve.  ix.  114;  Flaodin  and  Coste, 
La  Ptru  aHtitnm,  i.  tab.  19;  Ditienbcrgcr,  Qritnlis  Cntti  inser. 


Aa  cariier  "  Arsakn  with  the  YmM  Cotataea,"  mt  iilliifcil  44 

loroe  aMronomical  ubleii  frocn  Babvkxi  <S(rs«Hnaicr  in  Ztiudv, 
far  Aiiyriolotit.  vi.  216;  Mahler  in  wUnir  ZtUtckr.  JSr  Kuuit  in 
Uartcnlands,  xv.  63  IT.},  appears  to  have  reigned  lor  lome  time  in 
Babylonia  about  87  B.C.  (En.  M.) 

OOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  alternately  with  Cobuig  tht 
residence  of  the  dukes  ot  Saze-Coburg-(M>ltia,  in  a  phasiat 
situationon  theLeinecanal,4m.N.ofiheslopeof  IbeThuri^aa 
forest,  17  m.  W.  from  Erfurt,  on  the  nilway  to  Bet>ra-Casad. 
Pop. (1905) 36,906.  Itconsisisof anoldinnertowaandendrclioi 
suburbs,  and  is  dominated  by  the  taatlc  of  Friedcastcio,  lyii^ 
on  the  Schlossberg  at  an  elevation  of  1 100  ft.  With  the  exccptiea 
of  those  in  the  older  portion  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  hand- 
some and  spacious,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenade* 
between  the  suburbs  and  the  casile  add  greatly  to  the  town'* 
attractiveness.  To  the  south  of  the  casile  there  b  an  extensive 
and  finely  adorned  park.  To  the  notlh-west  of  the  town  the 
Galbeif— on  which  there  is  s  pnbUc  plcasuie  garden— «nd 
to  the  south-west  the  Seetwrg  rise  to  a  height  of  ever  1300  It. 
and  afford  extensive  views.  The  casile  of  Friedenstein,  begun 
by  Emcsl  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Goiha,  ia  1643  and 
completed  in  1654,  occupies  the  £ie  of  the  old  forucas  of  Grim. 
mcBstein.  It  is  a  huge  square  building  fianked  with  t-wo  wings, 
having  towers  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.  It  oootains 
the  ducal  cabinet  of  coins  and  the  ducal  library  of  nearly  100,000 
vohuncs,  among  which  are  several  rare  edittons  and  about 
6900raaiuiscripls.  Iltcpicturegallery.thecatilaelof cngraviags, 
the  natoral  fabtory  museum,  the  Chinese  inaseum,  and  the 
cabinet  <rf  art,  which  indudes  a  colkction  of  Eo'ptian,  EtiuscaOi 
Ramw  ud  German  antiquities,  ate.Mw  included  in  the  new 
museum,  completed  ia  1S7S,  which  stands  on  a  terrace  to  the 
south  of  the  castle.  The  principal  other  pnbUc  buildings  ai* 
the  church  of  St  Margaret  with  a  beautiful  portal  and  a  hifly 
tower,  founded  in  the  isth  century,  twice  burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  it*  present  form  in  i65i;tlie  church  of  the  Augustinian 
convent,  with  an  Bliar>piece  by  the  painter  Simon  Jac^ 
the  theatre;  the  £re  insurance  bank  and  the  life  Insurance  Iiank; 
the  ducal  palace,  in  the  Italian  villa  style,  with  a  winter  garden 
and  picture  gallery;  the  buildings  of  the  dued  legtslalurc; 
the  hospital;  the  old  town-hall,  dating  from  the  ilth  centuryt 
the  old  residence  ol  the  painter  Lmc**  Cranach,  now  uted  as  a 
girk'  Kftool;  the  ducal  auble;  and  the  Frkdrkhsthal  palace, 
now  used  as  public  ofiices.  Tha  educotioiul  e*t«blishraenu 
indude  a  gymnasium  (founded  in  1 514,  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Germany),  two  training  Kbools  for  teachers,  conservatoire* 
of  music  and  several  sdentific  iitstiiullans.  Got  ha  is  romarkaUe 
for  its  insunnce  sbcietici  and  for  the  aupport  it  has  given  to 
cremation  The  crematorium  was  long  regarded  as  a  modri 
for  such  establishment*. 

Cotbais  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  lawns  of  Thuriogia, 
its  nunufactute*  induding  aausages,  for  which  it  has  a  great 
teputaiira,  poredain,  totMCC*,  asgar,  machinery ,  mechanical 
nd  surgical  instnimonts,  musical  inumnenis,  rfioes,  hmp* 
and  toys.  There  ate  also  a  number  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardens.  The  book  trade  b  represented  by  abMit  a  doxen  firms, 
induding  that  of  the  great  geographical  house  of  Justus  Perthes 
founded  in  17SS. 

Gotha  (hi  eld  dmwides  called  CUccom  and  later  GotaAa) 
existed  aa  a  village  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  930  its  lord 
Gothard  abbot  of  Hetsfcld  surrounded  it  with  walla.  It  wss 
known  as  a  towo  as  early  laeo,  about  which  time  it  case 
into  the  posaeialprt  of  the  landgrave*  at  TInubvIa.  On  Ih* 
eallnctfam  of  that  Bne  Gotha  came  Into  the  poaaoalon  o(  the 
electors  ot  Saxony,  and  it  fdl  later  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  dukes. 
After  the  tiattleof  UUhlberg  ta  1547  the  castle  of  Grimmcnsldn 
was  partly  destroyed,  but  it  was  again  restored  in  1554.  Ia 
■  567  the  town  was  taken  from  Duke  Joha  Ficderkk  Iqr  th* 
elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  After  the  death  trf  John  FM^ick** 
sons,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  Ihe 
founder  of  the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Gotha;  and  on  the  cxiinciioa 
of  thb  family  it  was  uailed  in  1815  ah>ng  with  the  dultcdofli  to 
Cobuif 
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GOTHAM,  WISE  MEN  OF— GOTHENBURG 


See  GtdU  umd  stiiu  Umpbung  (GoUui,  iSSi>i  KOtinc.  BtilrSu 

■•J  del  Htnottvmt  Colka  (Gotha,  1861):  Humbert.  Les  VUUs 
it  la  Thtrmti  (Paris,  1669),  and  Beck,  CtukUht*  dtr  Stadi  Caiha 
fCoitn,  »«70). 

OarHAM,  WISB  BBH  OF,  the  eacly  nsme  given  to  the  ptoptv 
o(  iIk  village o(  Gotham,  Nottingham,  In  allusion  to  their  reputed 
limplicity.  But  if  traditioa  is  to  be  believed  the  Gotbanites 
were  not  so  very  simi^.  The  story  is  that  King  John  intended 
to  liv«  IB  tfce'  ne^bbourhood,  but  that  the  villagcrt,  foreseeing 
ro^  as  the  cost  of  supporting  the  court,  feigned  imbecility  when 
(be  toyal  messengers  arrived.  Wherever  the  latter  went  they 
the  rastica  engaged  in  some  absurd  task.  John,  on  this 
report,  detcTmincd  to  have  his  bunting  lodge  elsewhere,  and  the 
"wise  men"  boosted,  "we  ween  tberc  are  more  UxAt  pass 
tbroogh  Gotham  than  remain  fn  It."  The  "  fole*  ol  Gotham  " 
ire  mentioned  as  early  u  the  rsih  century  Id  the  Twntlty 
MyOtritt;  and  a  collection  of  their  "  jests  "  was  published  in 
the  lOth  century  under  the  title  yerrie  Tola  cf  the  Mai  Mm 
tf  Cttkam,  golktrid  ttptker  hy  A.B.,  of  Pkitkkt  DmIow.  The 
"  A.B."  was  supposed  to  represent  Andrew  Borde  or  Boorde 
{n90?-i549),  famous  among  other  things  for  bb  wit,  but  he 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  comptlatton.  As  typical 
ol  the  Cothamite  folly  is  usually  quoted  the  story  of  the  villagers 
juining  bands  round  a  thombiuh  to  shut  in  a  cuckoo  so  that  it 
would  sing  all  the  year.  The  localiring  of  fotris  is  common  to 
most  countries,  and  there  are  many  other  reputed  "  imbecile  " 
centres  in  England  besides  Gotham.  Thus  there  are  the  people 
of  Coggcshall,  Esiex,  the  "caHes  of  Austwick,"  Yorkshire, 
"  the  gowks  of  Gordon,"  Berwickshire,  and  for  many  centuries 
tbc  charge  of  folly  has  been  made  against  "  silly  "  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  {Descripiio  NorJoUUnsium  about  nth  century,  printed 
in  Wright's  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems).  In  Germany 
there  are  the  SchUdbargerj,  in  Holland  the  people  of  Kampen. 
Among  the  ancient  Gtcdis  Boeotia  was  the  home  of  fools; 
among  the  Thracians,  Abdm;  among  the  andeni  Jews, 
Nuareth. 

Sec  W.  A.  Clouston,  Book  of  Noodles  fLondon,  1888);  R.  H. 
Cunningham,  Amutini  Prou  Ckap-boekt  (1BS9). 

OOTUENBDHQ  (Swed.  Gsieborg),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  river  GOta,  5  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Cattegnt, 
185  m-  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  rail,  and  360  by  the  Ciita  canal- 
route.  Pop.  (iQoo)  130,619.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dlsliict 
(Un)  ol  GUeborg  ocb  Bohus,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.   It  li<s 

00  the  cast  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  lined  with 
quays  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  west  belonging  to  the  large 
island  of  Hisingcn,  contained  between  arms  d  the  Cfita.  On 
thii  island  arc  situated  tlie  considerable  suburbs  of  Lindholmen 
and  Lundby. 

The  city  itself  stretches  east  and  sautli  from  the  river,  wjlfa 
catensfve  and  pleasant  residential  suburbs,  overs  wooded  plain 
enclosed  by  low  h^lls.  The  inner  city,  including  the  business 
quarter,  is  contained  almost  entirely  between  [he  river  and  the 
Rosenlunds  canal,  continued  in  the  VaJlgraf,  the  moat  of  the  old 
fortifiGations;  and  is  crossed  by  the  Stonhann,  Ottiahamn 
and  Vestrahamn  canals.  The  Storabamn  is  flanked  by  the 
handsome  tree-pUnted  quays,  Norra  and  Sfidra  Hamngatan. 
The  first  of  Iheser  starting  from  the  Stora  Bommcnshamn, 
where  the  sea-going  passenger-steatners  lie,  leads  past  the  museum 
lo  the  GusUf-Adoifs-Torg.  Tbe  muKum,  in  the  old  East 
bdia  Company's  house,  has  fine  collections  In  natural  history, 
CDtoDology,  botany,  anatomy,  archaeology  and  ethnography, 

1  picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  exhibits  of  coins  and  in- 
diutrial  art,  Guslaf- Adolf s-Torg  i^  the  business  centre,  and 
coMsins  the  town-hall  (1670)  aad  exchange  (1849).  Here  are 
statues  by  B.  E.  Fogelbcrg  of  Gustavus  Adolphua  and  of  Odin, 
ud  of  Ctacar  I.  by  J.  P.  Molin.  Ammg  several  churches  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral  (GuHavii  Zhmkyrka), 
a  cniciform  church  founded  in  1633  and  rebuilt  after  fires  in 
1741  and  1815.  Here  are  alto  the  customs-bouK  and  residence 

tbe  governor  of  the  ISh.  On  the  north  side,  closely  adjacent, 
■n  tbe  LOh  Bommensbamn,  wbnc  the  GWa  canal  stcamen 
lie,  ud  Uk  two  principal  lailway'  sutioas,  Staten*  and  Beigsbb 


Banged.  Above  the  Rosenlunds  canal  rises  a  low,  tocfcy 
eminence.  Litis  Otterh&Uebcrg.  The  inner  city  is  girdled  on 
the  south  and  cast  by  the  Kung&park,  which  contains  Molin's 
famous  group  of  statuary,  the  Bdt-buckleis  {BHUespdiitiaTt). 
and  by  the  beautiful  gardeni  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
(TrOdiirisforeMintek),  These  grounds  are  traversed  by  the 
broad  Nya  Alii,  a  favourite  promenade,  and  beyond  tbm  lies 
the  best  residential  quarter,  the  first  houses  facing  Vasa  Street, 
VasB  Park  and  Kungsport  Avenue.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
last  are  the  university  and  the  New  theatre.  At  the  west  end 
of  Vasa  Street  is  the  dty  library,  the  most  important  in  the 
country  except  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  and  the  university 
libraries  at  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  suburbs  are  extensive.  To 
tbe  south-west  are  Majorna  and  Masthugget,  with  numerous 
factories.  Beyond  these  lie  the  fine  Slottskog  Park,  planted  with 
oaks,  and  fncturesqucly  broken  by  rocky  hills  commanding  views 
of  the  busy  river  and  the  dty.  The  suburb  of  Annedal  is  the 
wotlunen's  quarter;  others  are  Landala,  Garda  and  Stampeo. 
All  are  connected  with  the  dty  by  electric  tramways.  Six 
railways  leave  the  ctty  from  four  stations.  The  principal  lines, 
from  the  Slatens  and  Bcrgslafs  stations,  run  N.  to  TrolDtfitttn, 
and  into  Norway  (Christiania);  N.E.  between  Lakes  Vener 
and  Vettcr  to  Stockholm,  Falun  and  the  north;  E.  to  Boris 
and  beyond,  and  S.  by  the  coast  to  Helslngborg,  Sec,  From 
the  VestgAta  station  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  N.E.  to  Skara 
and  the  southern  shores  of  Vencr,  and  from  SaiO  station  near 
Slottskog  Park  a  line  serves  Sarit,  a  scaude  Watering-place  on 
an  island  10  m.  S.  of  Gothenburg. 

The  dty  has  numerous  important  educational  csiabHshmenls. 
The  university  (Hagtkola)  was  a  private  foundation  (1891), 
but  is  governed  by  a  board,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  the  state,  the  town  council.  Royal  Society  of  Science  and 
Literature,  directors  of  the  museum,  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
local  colleges.  Hicre  are  several  boys'  Khools,  a  aMegt  for 
girls,  a  scientific  college,  a  commercial  college  (1816),  a  school 
of  navigation,  and  Chalmers'  Polytcchnical  College,  founded 
by  William  Chalmers  (1748-1811),  a  native  of  Gothenburg  of 
English  parentage.  He  bequeathed  half  bis  fortune  to  this 
institution,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Sahlgrcnska  hospital. 
A  people's  library  was  founded  by  members  of  the  famHy  <rf 
Dickson,  several  of  whom  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
philanlhropical  works  in  the  city.  The  connexion  of  the  family 
with  Gothenburg  dates  from  1801,  when  Robert  Dickson,  a 
native  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  founded  Ike  business  in  which 
be  was  joined  in  1807  by  hb  brother  James. 

In  respect  of  industry  and  commerce  as  a  whole  Gothenburg 
ranks  as  second  to  Stockholm  in  the  kingdom;  but  It  is  actually 
the  principal  centre  of  export  trade  and  port  of  register;  and 
as  a  manufwturing  town  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  Ualmtt.  Its 
principal  Industrial  esUblisbments  are  mechanical  «orU  (both 
in  the  city  and  at  Lundby).  saw-mill),  dealing  with  the  timber 
which  is  brought  down  the  Gdta,  flour-mills,  margarine  factories, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tobacco  works,  cotton  mills,  dydng 
and  bleaching  works  (at  I^vanten  in  the  vicim'ty),  furniture 
factories,  paper  and  leather  works,  and  shipbuilding  yatds. 
The  vessels  rcgistercdat  tbe  port  in  1901  were  247  of  110,488  tons. 
There  are  about  3  m.  of  quays  approachable  by  vessels  drawing 
30  It.,  and  slips  for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels.  Goliieii- 
burg  is  the  inincipal  port  of  erobarkatioa  of  Swedid  emigrants 
for  America. 

The  dty  is  governed  by  a  ceundl  induding  two  mayors,  and 
returns  nine  members  to  the  second  chamber  of  tbe  Kikldaff 
(pari  lament). 

Founded  by  Guslavnt  Adotphus  in  1619,  Colhenbtug  was 
from  the  first  designed  lo  be  fortified,  a  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  on  Hiiingcn  in  1603  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
during  the  Calmar  war.  From  i6zi,  whenit  was  first  chartered, 
it  st^ily  Increased,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  Danish 
wars  of  the  last  half  of  the  t7th  and  the  beginning  of  the  iSlb 
centuries,  and  from  several  extenriiA  conflagrations  (the  last 
in  1813),  which  have  destr<ved  important  recwds  of  its  history. 
The  grait  development  ol  iu  herring  fishery  in  the  latter  pan 
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GOTHIC— GOTHS 


of  tlw  ttik  ocntwy  (kvc  b  Dew  inQHibc  to  ibe  dty'%  tnde,  wUdi 
««  19  by  tke  influeace  of  Uw  "  ComImiiUI  Sytten," 
niidet  wludi  Gothotburg  becuw  >  depot  for  the  adoaial  iner- 
diandiae  of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  began  to 
dediiK,  but  after  its  cIomt  connezioa  with  the  interior  of  the 
countiy  by  the  GttU  canal  (opened  1831)  and  WcMcm  railway 
It  rapi^  advuKcd  both  ia  poputatkm  and  trade.  Since  tlie 
demolition'  of  iu  fonificstim*  in  1S07,  it  us  been  defended 
only  by  some  unall  fons.  Gothenburg  wta  Ibe  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Bengt  Lidncr  (1757--1793)  and  two  of  Sweden's  greateit 
KulptOfS,  Bcngt  Edand  Fogelberg  (1786-1854)  and  Jobann 
Peter  Helin  (1814-187J).  After  the  French  Revolution  Gothen- 
burg was  for  a  tiine  the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
name  oi  this  city  is  associated  with  the  municipal  hcenung 
tyitem  Ildowq  as  the  Gothenburg  Syslem  (tee  Liquok  Laws). 

See  W.  BcK,  Samlimtar  Ua  COttbtrv  kUlerU  (Colheoburg,  1 893) ; 
Lageitaers.  QtMort  *  HAtt  vth  nyare  lid  (Gothenburg,  1903); 
Fndlng,      /inM  Ceubor[  (Stockholm,  1903). 

QOTHIC,  the  term  generally  applied  to  medieval  architecture, 
and  more  eqwdally  to  that  in  which  the  pointed  arch  appears. 
The  style  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
warlike  people  known  as  the  Goths,  some  of  whom  (the  East 
GoIIb,  or  (Htrogoths)  settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe, 
and  others  (the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths)  in  the  Asturias  of 
Spain;  but  as  no  buildings  or  remains  of  any  description  hive 
ever  Ixko  found,  in  which  there  are  any  traces  of  an  independent 
construction  in  either  brick  or  stone,  the  title  is  misleading; 
dnce,  however,  it  is  now  lo  generally  accepted  it  would  be  difficult 
to  chaise  it.  The  term  when  first  employed  was  one  of  reproach, 
as  Evelyn  (1701)  when  speaking  of  the  faultless  building  (i.e. 
classic)  says,  "  they  were 'demolished  by  the  Goths  or  Vandals, 
who  introduced  their  own  licentious  style  now  called  modem 
or  Gothic."  The  cmptoyment  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Sicily  from  the  8th  ccntuiy  onwards  by  the  Mabom- 
mcdans  for  their  mosques  and  gateways,  some  four  centuries 
before  it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  also  makes  it  advisable 
to  adhere  to  the  old  term  Gothic  in  preference  to  Pointed 
Architecture.    (See  Abcbheciure) 

GOTHIT^  or  GoeiBnE,  a  mineral  composed  of  an  iron 
hydrate,  FeiOi.H«0,  oystaDi^ng  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
and  Isomorphous  with  diaspore  and  manganite  Iq.v.).  It  waf 
first  noticed  in  1789,  and  in  1806  was  named  after  the  poet 
Goethe.  Crystals  are  prismatic,  acicular  or  scaly  in  habit; 
they  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachypinacoid 
(M  in  tbe  figure).  Renifimn  ud  stalaciitic 
masses  with  a  radiated  fibrous  structure  also 
occur.  -  The  colour  varies  from  yellovrish 
or  reddish  to  blacktsh-brown,  and  by  iran^ 
.  a  K  J  mitted  light  it  is  often  blood-red;  the  streak 
n*\  *  UrM  is  brownidi-yellow;  hndneia,  5;  specific 
gravity,  4-3.  The  best  crystals  are  the 
brilliant,  blackish-brown  prisms  with  terminal 
pyramidal  planes  (fig.)  from  the  Restormel 
iron  mines  at  Lostwithid,  and  the  Botallack 
niM  at  St  Juflt  In  Cornwall.  A  variety 
occurring  as  thiii  red  scales  nt  Si^cn  in  WcstphaUt  is  known 
as  Rulan^mmcr  or  pyrrhosidcrite  (from  Gt.  nppi-,,  flame- 
coloured,  and  Mijpn,  Iron):  a  scaly-fibrous  variety  from  the 
same  locality  is  called  Icpidociocitc  (trom  XcitIt,  scale,  and  spoxlr, 
fibic).  Sam  met  blende  or  pnibrimite  is  a  variety,  from  Przibrara 
in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  delicate  acicular  or  capiDary  crystals 
arranged  in  radiating  groups  with  a  velvety  surface  and  yellow 
colour. 

G&thite  occurs  with  other  iron  oxides,  especially  Umonite 
and  hematite,  and  when  found  in  sufficient  qnaniity  is  mined 
with  these  as  an  ore  ol  Iron.  It  often  occurs  abo  as  an  endosuro 
in  other  minerals.  Acicular  crystals,  resembling  rutile  in  ap- 
pearance,  some  limes  penetrate  crystals  of  pale-coloured  amethyst, 
for  instance,  at  Wolf's  Island  in  Lake  Onega  in  Rusua:  thn 
form  of  tbe  mineral  has  long  been  known  as  onegite,  and  the 
cryslab  enclosing  it  arc  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  under  tbe 
name  of "  Cupid's  darts  "  (JUckts  d'amwr).  Tbe  meullic  glittet 


of  avnnlurine  or  tm-stoae  (f.T.)  is  due  to  tbe  enclosed  lattf 
of  g<HbIt«  and  certain  other  minenll.  Q^J-S.) 
OOTHS  (GMpMct,  later  Ctlkis),  n  Teutonic  people  who  in  the 

ist  century  of  the  Christian  eta  appear  to  have  ■"'■■NtiH  the 
middle  part  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Vistnla.  They  were 
probably  the  enstcmwost  ot  tbe  Teutonic  pcopks. 
According  to  their  own  traditions  m  loconkd  by 
Jotdanca,  they  had  oome  originally  from  tbe  island  Scanda, 
(.e.  Skkne  or  Sweden,  under  the  leadership  of  a  king  namtd 
Berig,  nod  landed  first  in  a  rcgioa  calkd  GMJiiscandxa.  Thme 
they  invaded  the  tenilories  of  the  Utmcnigi  (the  Uotmryte  of 
An^».Suoa  tnditioa),  pmbobljr  in  tbe  nciJibDufhead  of 
RUgenwalde  la  eastern  PonMiaaik,  and  conqtiered  both  them 
and  the  neighbouring  Vandals,   Under  their  siath  king  Filinicr 
they  migrated  into  Scythia  and  settled  in  a  district  wUch  th^ 
called  Oium.   The  rest  of  their  early  history,  as  it  is  given 
Jordanes  following  CassiodoruEi  is  due  to  an  erroneous  identifia- 
tion  of  the  Goths  with  the  Getae,  and  ancient  Thraoan  peoj^ 

The  credibility  of  the  stcny  of  the  migration  from  Sweden 
has  been  much  discussed  by  modem  authors.  The  legend  was 
not  pccidiar  to  the  Goths,  similar  traditions  being  current  among 
the  I^gobardi,  the  Burgundians,  and  apparently  several 
other  Teutonic  nations.  It  has  been  observed  jvith  truth 
that  so  many  populous  nations  can  hardly  have  qmmg  from 
the  Scandinavian  pcninstda;  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  ot 
these  traditions  certainly  requires  tome  eipUnation.  Possibly, 
however,  many  of  the  royal  families  may  have  contained  an 
element  of  Scandinavian  blood,  a  bypotl>csis  which  would  wdl 
accord  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  migration  period,  as 
illustrated,  e.g.,  in  Vitlsuiita  Sa^  and  in  Uervarar  Sata  ek 
HeitSreti  IConimgs.  In  the  case  of  the  Goths  a  connexion  with 
Gotland  is  not  unlikely,  since  it  Is  dear  from  archaeological 
evidence  that  this  bland  had  an  extensive  trade  with  the  coasts 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  in  early  times.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  migration  at  all,  one  wouh]  rather  have  expected 
it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reverse  direction.  For  the  origia 
of  the  Goths  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  the  Vandals, 
whom  according  to  Procopius  they  resembled  in  language  and 
in  all  other  respects.  Moreover  the  GepidM,  another  Teutonic 
people,  who  are  said  to  have  tormeily  inhabited  the  delta  of 
the  Vistula,  also  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with 
the  Goths.  According  to  Jordanes  they  partidpatcd  in  the 
migration  from  Scandia, 

Apart  from  a  doubtful  reference  by  I%iy  to  ft  sUtement 
of  tbe  early  traveller  ^tbeas,  tbe  first  notices  we  have  of  the 
Goths  go  bad:  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era,  at  wUdi 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Marcomnnnic  king 
^faroboduus.  They  do  not  enter  into  Roman  history,  bowc%'er, 
until  alter  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  at  which  time  they 
appear  to  have  come  In  conflict  with  the  emperor  Cancalta 
During  this  century  thdr  frontier  seems  to  have  been  advanced 
considerably  farther  south,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
lower  Danube  was  frequently  ravaged  by  them.  The  emperor 
Gordtanus  is  called  "  victor  Gotboium  "  by  Capitidinus,  thou^ 
wehavenoreooidofthegroHndfdrtheddm,  and  further  conflicts 
are  recorded  with  bis  successors,  one  of  whom,  Decius,  was  slain 
by  the  Goths  in  Moesta.  According  to  Jordanes  the  kings  of 
the  Goths  during  these  campaigns  were  Osttogotbn  and  after- 
wards CnivB,  the  former  of  whom  is  praised  also  in  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  WidtM,  Tbe  emperor  GoUus  was  forced  to  pay 
tributetotbenoths.  By  tMs  lime  they  had  readied  tbe  ooasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  they  frequently 
ravaged  the  maritime  regions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Aurdian 
is  said  to  have  won  a  victory  over  them,  but  the  province  of 
Dada  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great 
Thrace  and  Moesia  were  again  {Pondered  by  the  Goths,  a.o.  jit. 
Constantine  drove  them  back  and  condudcd  peace  with  thdr 
king  Ariaric  in  336.-  From  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  we  hear 
of  subdivisions  of  the  nation  called  Greutungi,  Teruingi, 
Austrogothi  (Oslrogothi),  Visigothl,  Taifab,  thoii^  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  were  all  distinct. 

Though  by  thb  time  the  Goths  had  extended  their  territories 
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br  ts  the  Mvth  and  east,  it  mutt  not  be  iKomed  that  tbey  had 
encuated  their  old  laitdc  on  tbe  Vistula.  Jordanet  records 
lcveia>  traditioos  of  tfaeu  conflicts  with  other  Teutonic  tribes, 
H  particular  a  viaocr  won  by  Ostrogoths  over  Faatido,  kinf  oC 
the  Gepidae,  and  another  by  Geberic  nvec  Visimar,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  about  tbe  end  of  ConstantJne't  reign,  in  con&efjuence 
of  lihich  the  Vandals  sou^t  and  obtained  pemission  to  settle 
{a  Pannonia.  Ceberic  was  succeeded  by  tbe  moat  famous  of 
the  Gothic  kinta,  Hemianarie  (Eormetiric,  IBrmunrekr),  whose 
deeds  arc  Kcorded  in  the  traditicHis  of  ^  Teutonic  nations. 
According  to  Jordancs  he  conquered  the  Henili,  the  Aestil, 
ibe  Vcnedi,  and  a  number  id  other  tribes  who  seem  to  have  been 
settled  in  the  swtlieni  part  of  Russia.  From  Anglo-Saxon 
■OLUces  it  seems  probable  that  his  supremacy  reached  westwards 
■s  far  as  Holstein.  He  was  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  is  said  to 
have  lulled  his  nephews  Embrica  (Emerca)  and  Fritla  (FridU) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  great  treasure  which  they  possessed. 
Still  mote  famous  b  the  story  of  Suanihilda  (Svanhildr),  who 
according  to  Northern  tradition  was  his  wife  and  was  craelly 
put  to  death  on  a  false  charge  of  unfaithfulness.  An  attempt 
to  avenge  her  death  was  made  by  her  brothers  Ammius  (Uamfiir) 
and  Sams  (SOrli)  by  whom  Hermanaric  was  severely  wounded. 
To  his  tiiDe  belong  a  number  of  other  heroes  wfaow  exploits 
are  recorded  in  English  and  Nortbem  traditioo,  ?"">"ir*  whom 
we  may  mention  Wudga  (Vidigoia),  Hama  and  several  otben, 
who  in  WidsUk  are  repnaented  aa  defending  their  country  against 
the  Huns  in  the  forest  of  the  Vistula.  Hermanaric  oommitted 
suicide  in  bis  distress  at  an  invasion  of  tbe  Huns  aboutJLD. 
and  the  portion  of  the  nation  called  Ostrogoths  then  came  under 
Uunnish  supremacy.  The  Visigoths  obtuncd  permission  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  A  large  part  of  the  nation 
btcame  Christian  about  this  time  (see  below).  The  exactions 
of  the  Romaa  governors,  however,  loon  led  to  a  quarrel,  lAtch 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  dmtb  of  Valeos  at  Adrianople 
B  the  year  37S.  (F.  G.  M.  D.) 

Fron  ibovt  370  tbe  history  o(  tbe  Eaat  and  West  Goth* 
|aru  acunder.  to  be  joined  together  again  only  Inddenodly 

  and  for  a  season.   The  great  mass  ol  tbe  East  Goths 

stayed  north  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  under  the 
overlorddnp  of  the  Hun.  Hieydonot  for  the  imsent 
play  any  important  put  in  the  aSain  of  the  EmpiK.  Hie  great 
Bsass  of  the  West  Goths  crossed  the  Dannbe  into  the  Rqmaa 
pmrinces,  and  there  played  a  roost  important  part  ia  various 
dMractcrs  of  alliance  and  enmity.  The  great  migration  was  in 
376,  when  tbey  were  allowed  to  pass  as  peaceful  settlers  under 
their  chief  Friibigem.  His  rival  Athanaric  scons  to  have  tried 
to  maintain  liis  party  for  a  while  nottb  of  tbe  Danube  in  defiana 
ef  the  Hons;  but  be  bad  presently  to  follow  tbe  example  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation.  Tbe  peaceful  designs  of  Frithigem 
were  meanwhile  thwarted  by  tbe  ill-treatment  which  the  Goths 
suffered  from  tbe  Roman  officials,  which  led  first  to  dbputes 
and  then  to  open  war.  Id  37I  the  Goths  won  tbe  great  battle  of 
Adrianople,  and  after  this  Theodoefus  the  Great,  the  successor 
«f  Votens,  made  terms  with  them  in  jSr,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Gothic  warriors  entered  the  Roman  service  as  fetdtrali.  Many 
of  theirchiefs  were  in  high  favour;  but  it  seems  that  tbe  orthodox 
Iheodosius  showed  more  favour  to  the  stilt  remainlnB  heathen 
party  among  the  Cotha  than  to  tbe  larger  part  of  them  who  bad 
embraced  Arian  Christianity.  Athanaric  himself  came  to  Con* 
stantinople  in  jSi ;  he  was  received  with  high  honours,  and  had 
a  solemn  funeral  when  be  died.  His  saying  b  worth  recording, 
as  SB  examine  of  the  effect  which  R<Hnan  dviliiation  had  on 
Ihe  Teutonic  mind.  **  Tbe  emperor,"  he  said, "  was  a  god  upon 
earth,  and  he  who  resisted  him  would  have  his  blood  on  his 
own  head." 

The  death  of  Theodosius  in  395  broke  ap  the  union  between 
tbe  West  Goths  and  tbe  Empire.  Disientions  arose  between 
them  and  the  minisiers  of  Arcadivs;  the  Gotte  threw  off  their 
illegiaiice,  and  chose  Alaric  as  their  king.  This  was  a  restoration 
alike  o(  national  unity  and  of  national  independence.  Tbe 
Kyal  title  had  not  been  borne  by  their  leaders  in  the  Roman 
strvic*.   Alaric's  position  is  quite  diOcfenl  from  that  of  several 
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Gotha  in  the  Roman  service,  who  appear  as  aim|rie  rcbela.  He 
was  of  the  great  West  Gothic  bouse  of  the  Balthi,  or  Bold-men, 
s  houM  second  in  nobility  only  to  that  of  tbe  AmiJi.  His  whole 
career  was  taken  up  with  marchings  to  and  fro  within  the  lands, 
6nt  of  tbe  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Goths 
are  under  him  aa  independent  people  under  a  national  king; 
their  independence  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  if  the  Gothic 
king,  in  a  moment  ol  peace,  accepts  tbe  office  and  titles  of  a 
Roman  generaL  But  under  Alaric  the  Goths  make  no  lasting 
scttlemenL  In  the  long  tale  <rf  intrigue  and  warfare  between 
tbe  Goths  and  the  two  imperial  courts  which  fills  up  this  whole 
time,-  nssions  of  territtwy  are  offered  to  the  Goths,  provinces 
are  occupied  by  them,  but  as  yet  they  do  not  take  root  anywhere; 
no  Western  land  as  yet  becomea  Colhia.  Alaric's  designs  of 
settlement  seem  in  his  first  stage  to  have  still  kept  east  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  lUyrictim,  possibly  in  Greece.  Towards  tbe  end  of 
his  career  his  eyes  seem  fixed  on  Africa. 

Greece  was  the  scene  of  his  great  campaign  in  395-96,  the 
second  Gothic  invasioa  of  that  counUy.  In  this  campaign  the 
religious  position  of  the  Goths  is  strongly  marked.  The  Arian 
appeared  aa  an  enemy  alike  to  the  pagan  majority  and  the 
Catholic  minority;  but  he  came  surrounded  by  monks,  and  his 
chief  wrath  was  directed  against  the  heathen  temples  {vide  G.  F. 
Hertcberg,  GuthidOt  Crialuniands,  in.  391).  His  Italian  cam- 
paigna  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  4ot-s,  when  he 
was  driven  back  by  Stilicho,  and  that  of  40&-10,  after  Stilicho's 
death.  In  this  second  war  he  thrice  besieged  Rome  (408,  409, 
410).  The  second  time  it  suited  a  momentary  policy  to  set 
np  a  puppet  emperor  of  his  own,  and  even  to  accept  a  miUtaiy 
commission  from  him.  The  third  time  he  sacked  the  dty, 
the  first  time  aince  Brenaits  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  an 
army  of  utter  foreigners.  The  intricate  political  and  military 
deUUb  of  these  campaigns  are  of  less  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Gothic  nation  than  the  stage  which  Alaric's  reign  marlca 
in  the  history  of  that  nation.  It  stands  between  two  periods 
of  settlement  within  the  Empire  and  of  service  under  the  Empire. 
Under  Alsric'tbers  is  maettkment ,  and  service  is  quite  secondary 
and  precarious;  after  bis  death  in  410  the  two  begin  again  ia 
new  shapes. 

Contemporary  with  tbe  campaigns  of  Alaric  was  a  barbarian 
invisian  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  one  view,  again  t»inga 
tbe  Eaat  and  West  Goths  together.  The  great  masa  of  tbe  East 
Goths,  as  has  been  alnady  s^,  became  one  <rf  tbe  many  natloiis 
which  were  under  vass^age  to  tbe  Huns;  but  their  relation 
was  one  merely  of  vassalage.  Tbey  remained  a  distinct  people 
under  kings  of  thdr  own,  kutgs  of  the  bouse  of  the  Amali  and  of 
the  kindiedof  Ennanaric  (Jordancs,  48).  Tbey  had  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Buna  in  war,  but  they  -were  also  aUe  to  carry  on  wars 
of  their  own;  and  it  has  been  held  that  among  these  separate 
East  Gothic  enieiprlses  we  are  to  place  the  invasion  of  Italy  in 
405  by  Radagaisus  (whom  R.  P^mann'  writes  Ratiger,  and 
takes  him  for  the  chief  (rf  tbe  heathen  part  of  the  East  Goths). 
One  chronicler,  Prosper,  makes  Ihb  invuion  preceded  by  another 
in  400,  in  which  Alaric  and  Radagaisus  appear  as  partners. 
Tbe  paganism  of  Radagabus  b  certain.  The  presence  of  Goths 
in  hb  army  b  certain,  but  It  seems  dangerous  to  infer  that  hb 
invasion  was  a  national  Gotbie  enterprise. 

Under  Ataulphus,  the  brother-in-bw  and  successor  of  Alaric, 
another  era  opens,  the  beginning  of  enterprises  which  did  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Gothic  monarchy 
in  the  West.  The  position  of  Ataulphus  b  well  marked  by  the 
speech  put  Into  Us  nwutb  by  Oroslus.  He  bad  at  one  time 
dreamed  of  destroying  tbe  Roman  power,  of  turning  fymaHia 
into  Colhia,  and  putting  Ataulphus  in  the  stead  of  Augustus; 
but  he  had  learned  that  the  world  could  be  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  Rome  and  be  bad  determined  to  use  the  Gothic  arms 
for  the  support  of  tlw  Roman  power.  And  in  tbe  confused  and 
eontradictwy  accounts  of  hb  actions  (for  the  story  in  Jordanes 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  tbe  accounts  in  Olympiodorus  and 
the  chroniclers),  we  can  see  something  of  thb  principle  at  work 
throughout.  Caul  and  Spain  were  overrun  both  by  barbarian 
^CtxitkhHier  vmtnmaami  (Gotha,  iS63-il&4)- 
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Invaden  and  by  rival  emperon.  The  sword  of  the  GcNb  «m 
towin  back  the  last  Uods  for  Rome.  And,  amid  many  Bhifiingi 
of  allegiance,  Ataulphus  leems  ncvct  to  have  wholly  given  up 
thepoutionof anallyoftheEmpiie.  His raaiHage with PUddia, 
ibe  daughter  of  the  great  Theodoaius,  was  taken  as  ibe  Bcal  of 
(he  union  between  Goth  and  Roman,  and,  had  their  son  Theo- 
dosiui  lived,  a  dynasty  might  have  arisen  uniting  both  claims. 
But  the  career  of  Ataulphus  was  cut  short  at  Barcelona  in  415, 
by  Ua  murder  at  the  bands  of  another  (action  of  the  Cottu. 
The  retsn  of  Sigerk  was  momentary.  Under  Wallia  in  418  a 
more  settled  sUte  of  things  was  esublished.  The  Empire  re- 
ceived again,  as  the  priie  of  Gothic  victories,  the  Tanaconessis 
in  Spain,  and  Novcmpopulana  and  the  Narbonensb  in  Gaul. 
The  "  second  Aquitaioe,"  with  ibe  sea-coul  from  the  mouth 
ot  the  Garaaoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ltdre,  became  the  West 
Gothic  kingdom  of  ToukMi&  The  domioimi  «l  the  Cotbs  was 
now  strictly  Gaul^;  their  lasting  Spaniata  doninioB  ctoca  not 
yet  begiii. 

The  reign  of  the  fitst  West  Gothic  Tbeodoric  (4r9--4s0  shows 
a  shifting  state  of  telations  between  tbe  Roman  and  Gothic 
powers;  but,  after  defeats  and  successes  both  ways,  the  older 
relation  of  alliance  against  common  enemies  was  agun  cstab- 
Uibtd.  At  last  Gotta  and  Roman  had  to  Join  together  against 
tbe  common  enemy  of  Eun^  and  Christendom,  Attila  tbe  Hita. 
But  tbey  met  CcAbtc  warriors  in  his  army.  By  tbe  Urms  of 
tbedr  subjection  to  tfie  Huns,  the  East  Goths  came  tn  fight  for 
Auila  against  Christendom  at  Chile na.  juu  as  tbe  Serviana  came 
to  fight  for  Bajawi  againu  Chrutendom  at  Nia^wlis.  Tbeodoric 
fell  in  the  battle  {4$^)-  After  this  momentary  meeting,  the 
hbtory  of  tbe  East  and  West  Goths  again  separates  for  a  while. 
Ibe  kingdom  of  Toutouae  grew  within  Gaul  at  the  expense  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Sucvi.  Under 
Euric  (466-485}  the  West  Gothic  power  again  became  largely 
a  Spanuh  power.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Toulouse  took  in  ncariy  all 
Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Rhone,  with  all  Spain, 
except  the  norih-wcst  corner,  which  was  stiU  held  by  the  Suevi. 
Provence  alone  remained  to  the  Em^n.  The  West  Gottaie 
kinp  largely  adopted  Roman  aaaneis  and  cultuie;  but,  as 
they  StiU  kept  to  their  oripnal  Allan  oced,  their  rule  never 
became  thoroughly  acceptaUe  to  their  Catholic  subjects.  Tbey 
stood,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadmatafe  when  a  new  and  aggre*- 
aive  Catboiic  power  appeared  in  Ganl  tbnu^  the  convctsion 
of  tbeFrankCloviBorCbhidwiff.  Toulonae  was.  aa  in  daya  long 
after,  the  seat  of  an  heretical  power,  against  which  the  forces 
of  northern  Gaul  marched  as  on  a  crusade.  In  50?  the  West 
Gothic  king  Alaric  IL  fdl  befme  the  Prankish  arms  at  Campus 
Vogladeasis,  near  IVatien,  and  hit  kinsdom,  ta  a  great  power 
north  of  ibe  Alps,  Cell  with  him.  That  Spain  and  a  fragment  of 
Gaul  still  remained  to  form  a  WcM  Gothic  kingdom  was  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  East  Goths  under  the  rule  of  tbe  greatest 
man  in  Gothic  history. 

When  tbe  Hunnish  power  broke  in  pieces  on  tbe  death  o( 
AtlUa,  tbe  East  Goths  recovered  tbrir  full  independence.  Tbey 
now  entered  into  reladons  with  the  Empire,  and  were  settled 
on  lands  in  Pannonia.  During  the  greater  part  of  tbe  latter 
half  of  the  stb  century,  the  East  Goths  play  in  south-eastern 
Europe  nearly  the  same  part  which  the  West  Colbs  played 
in  the  century  before.  They  are  seen  gdng  to  and  fro,  in  every 
Oinccivable  relation  of  friendship  and  cnmily  with  the  Eastern 
Roman  power,  tiU,  just  as  the  West  Goths  had  done  before  them, 
tbey  pass  from  tbe  East  to  the  West.  Tbey  are  still  ruled  by 
kJngi  of  tbe  houie  of  the  Amali,  and  from  that  house  there  now 
steps  forward  a  great  figure,  famous  alike  in  history  and  in 
romance,  in  the  person  of  Tbeodoric,  son  of  Theodemir.  Born 
about  454,  bis  childhood  was  spent  at  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  where  be  was  carefully  educated.  The  early  part  of 
hii  life  is  taken  up  with  various  disputes,  intrigues  and  wars 
within  the  Eastern  empire,  in  which  he  has  as  his  rival  another 
Tbeodoric,  son  of  Triarius,  and  sumamed  Strabo.  This  older 
but  lesser  Tbeodoric  seems  to  have  been  tbe  chief,  not  the  king, 
of  that  branch  of  (he  Eau  Goths  which  had  settled  within  tbe 
Empire  at  an  eaclier  timt.   Ttaeodotic  the  Great,  as  be  is  some- 


times dlitinguUied,  Is  sometimes  tbe  friend,  sometimes  the 
enemy,  of  tbe  Empire.  In  the  former  case  he  is  dotbcd  witb 
various  Roman  Utles  and  offices,  as  patrician  and  consul;  btu 
in  all  cases  abke  be  remains  the  national  East  Gothic  king.  It 
was  in  both  characters  (ogether  that  he  set  out  in  4U.  by  coot* 
mission  from  tbe  emperoc  Zeno,  to  recover  Italy  from  Odoaccr. 
By  401  Ravenna  was  takenj  Odoaccr  was  UHed  by  Tbeodotic'a 
own  hand;  and  the  East  Gothic  power  was  fully  ysiabBshed 
over  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia  and  tbe  lands  to  the  nonfcof  Italy. 
In  this  war  tbe  history  of  tbe  East  and  West  Gotla  begins  again 
to  mitt,  if  we  may  aco^  tbe  witness  of  one  writer  that  Tbeo- 
doric was  helped  1^  West  Gothic  auiiliarics.  Ttetwobraacte 
of  Ibe  nation  were  soon  broui^t  much  more  doady  together, 
when,  through  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Wcu  Gothic  kingdom  ef 
Toulouse,  (be  power  of  Thcodoric  was  practically  extended 
over  a  large  part  of  Gaul  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  ^ain. 
A  tune  of  confosion  foUowed  tbe  faU  of  Mark  IL.  and,  as  that 
pAmx  was  the  )on-in4aw  of  Tbeodoric,  the  East  Gothic  kb« 
stepped  in  as  the  guardian  of  bis  grandson  Amalaric,  and  pre> 
served  foe  him  all  his  Spanish  and  a  fragment  of  his  Gaulish 
dominion.  Toulouse  pasted  away  to  the  Frank;  but  tbe  Goth 
kept  Narbonae  and  its  district,  the  land  of  Septimaaia— the 
land  which,  as  the  last  part  <rf  Gaul  held  by  tbe  CMhs.  kepi 
the  name  of  Cotida  for  many  ages.  While  Tbeodoric  bved, 
the  West  Gothic  kingdom  was  practically  united  to  his  own 
dominion.  He  seems  also  to  have  claimed  a  kind  of  protect- 
orate over  the  Teutonic  powers  generally,  and  indeed  to  have 
practically  exercised  it,  except  in  the  case  ^  tbe  Fraaka 

Tbe  East  Gothic  dominion  was  now  again  as  great  in  extent 
and  far  more  splendid  than  it  oould  have  been  in  the  tiase  of 
Ermanaric  But  it  was  now  of  a  wholly  diSercni  character. 
Tbe  domlnian  oC  llieodoric  was  not  a  barbarian  but  a  dvilind 
power.  His  twofold  pontton  ran  through  everything.  He  was 
at  once  national  king  of  the  Goths,  and  successor,  though  without 
any  imperial  titles,  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West.  Tbe 
two  Dationt,  diAering  in  aianners,  language  and  religion,  lived 
side  1^  side  cm  the  toil  of  Italy;  each  was  ruled  iffffHing  to  its 
own  law,  by  the  prince  who  was,  in  bis  two  separate  characters, 
tbe  common  aoweiesgn  ef  both.  The  piaurc  ol  Tbeodoric's  , 
rule  is  drawn  for  us  in  tbe  state  papers  drawn  up  in  his  name 
and  in  the  names  ot  his  saccessois  by  hit  Roman  minister  Cassia 
dorut.  The  Goths  aeem  to  have  been  thick  on  tbe  ground  in 
northern  Italy;  in  the  sooth  they  formed  little  room  than 
garrisons.  In  Tbeodoric's  theory  the  Goth  was  the  armed  pro- 
tector of  the  peaceful  Roman;  the  Gothic  king  had  the  toil  of 
government,  while  the  Roman  consul  bad  tbe  bowHu.  All  iba 
forms  of  the  Roman  adminiuration  went  on,  and  the  Roman 
polity  and  Roman  culture  bad  great  iaOueooe  on  the  Goths 
theoudves.  The  rule  of  tbe,  prince  over  two  distinct  BMions 
in  the  same  Und  was  ttecessarily  despotic;  tbe  old  Teutonic 
freedom  was  necessarily  k>sL  Such  a  system  as  that  which 
Tbeodoric  established  needed  a  Tbeodoric  to  carry  it  on.  It 
broke  in  pieces  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Tbeodoric  (536)  tbe  East  and  West  Gotbt 
were  again  Kparated.  The  lew  InsUnces  in  which  they  are 
found  acting  together  after  this  tine  are  as  scattered  and 
incidental  as  tbey  were  before.  Amalaric  snccccdMl  to  the 
West  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Septimania.  Provence 
was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  new  East  Gothic  king  Athalaric, 
the  grandson  of  Tbeodoric  through  his  daughter  Amalasuntha. 
The  weakness  of  the  East  Gothic  position  in  Italy  now  showed 
itself.  The  long  wars  of  Justinian'a  reign  (5U-35S)  teovercd 
Italy  for  the  Empire,  and  the  Gothic  name  died  out  on  Ii^iao 
soil.  The  chance  of  forming  a  national  state  in  ltdy  by  the 
union  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements,  such  as  those  which 
arose  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  paru  of  Italy  under  Lombard 
rule,  was  thus  lost.  The  East  Gothic  kingdom  was  desuoycd 
before  Goths  and  Italians  had  at  aS  mingled  together.  The  war 
of  course  made  the  distincdnn  stronger;  under  the  kings  who 
were  chosen  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  war  national  Gothic  feeling 
had  revived.  Tbe  Goths  were  now  again,  if  not  a  wandering 
people,  yet  an  armed  host,  no  longer  the  protectors  but  the 
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enemies  of  the  Reman  people  of  Italy.  The  Eut  Gothic  dominion 
and  the  Eait  Gothic  name  wholly  passed  away.  The  nation 
bad  followed  Thcodonc.  li  is  only  once  or  twice  aficr  hii 
expedition  thai  we  hear  of  Coiht.  or  tven  of  Gothic  leaders, 
(B  the  eaHarn  pnvincci.  Ffoin  the  mil  of  Italy  the  nation 
putcd  away  almoH  without  a  trace,  while  the  next  Teutonic 
conquerors  stamped  their  name  on  the  two  end*  of  the  land, 
me  of  which  keeps  it  to  this  day. 

The  West  Gothic  liingdom  lasted  much  longer,  and  came 
enich  nearer  to  establishing  itself  as  a  national  power  in  the 
lands  which  it  took  in.  But  the  difference  of  race  and  faith 
between  the  Arian  Goths  and  the  Catholic  Romans  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  influenced  the  history  of  (he  West  Gothic  kingdom  for 
ft  k>rig  time.  The  Arian  Goths  ruled  over  Catholic  subjects, 
and  were  surrounded  by  Catholic  iKigbbours.  The  Franks 
were  Catholics  from  their  first  convenion;  the  Sucvi  became 
Catholics  much  earlier  than  the  Goths.  The  African  conquests 
«f  Belisarius  gave  the  Goths  of  Sp;iiti,  instead  of  the  Arian 
Vandals,  another  Catholic  neighbour  in  the  form  of  the  restored 
Itentaa  power.  The  Catholics  everywhere  preferred  either 
Soman,  Suevian  or  Prankish  rule  to  that  of  the  heretical  Goihs; 
even  the  unconquerable  mountaineers  of  Cantabria  seem  for 
a  while  to  have  received  a  Prankish  governor.  In  some  other 
mountain  districts  the  Roman  inhabitants  long  maintained 
thric  independence,  and  in  S34  >  large  part  of  the  south  of  Spain, 
Including  ibe  great  dtie*  of  Cadia,  Cordova,  SeviUe  and  New 
Carthage,  was,  with  the  good  will  of  its  Roman  inhabitants, 
icanited  to  the  Empire,  which  kept  some  points  on  the  coast 
as  late  as  614.  Thai  is  to  say,  the  same  work  which  the  Empire 
was  carrying  on  in  Italy  against  the  East  Goths  was  at  the  same 
noment  carried  on  in  Spain  against  the  West  Goths.  But  in 
Italy  the  whole  land  was  for  a  while  won  back,  and  the  Gothic 
power  passed  away  for  ever.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  power  outlived 
the  Roman  power,  but  It  outlived  it  only  fay  itself  becoming 
in  some  measure  Roman.  The  greatest  period  of  the  Gothic 
pswer  as  such  was  in  the  reign  of  Leovigild  (SA8-586).  He 
reunited  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  pans  of  the  kingdom  which 
bad  been  parted  for  a  moment;  he  united  the  Suevian  dominion 
lo  his  own;  he  oveicante  some  of  the  independent  districts, 
and  won  back  part  of  the  recovered  Roman  province  In  sovihern 
Spain.  He  further  established  the  power  of  the  craws  over  the 
Gothic  nobles,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  into  territorial  lords. 
Tbe  next  reign,  that  of  his  son  Recarcd  (586-601),  was  marked 
by  a  change  which  look  away  the  great  hindrance  which  had 
Ibas  far  stood  in  the  way  of  any  national  union  between 
Goths  and  Romans.  The  king  and  the  greater  part  «t  ihc 
Gothic  people  embraced  tbe  Catholic  faith.  A  vast  degree  of 
influence  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops;  the 
(ve  nations  began  to  unite;  the  Goths  were  gradually  romanized 
and  the  Gothic  language  began  to  go  out  of  use.  In  short,  the 
Romance  nation  and  tbe  Ronunee  speech  of  Spain  began  to 
be  formed.  The  Goths  supplied  the  Teutonic  infusion  into  the 
Roman  mass.  The  kingdom,  however,  still  remained  a  Gothic 
kingdom  "  Gothic,"  not  "  Roman  "  or  "  Spanish,"  is  its 
(niimal  title;  only  a  sin|^  late  Instance  of  tbe  use  of  tbe  fotmub 
**tegnum  Hispaniae"  is  known.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7ih 
century  that  name  became  for  the  first  time  geographically 
applicable  by  the  conquest  of  the  still  Roman  coast  of  southern 
^Min.  Tbe  Empire  was  then  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 
mth  tbe  Avars  and  Persians,  and,  now  that  the  Gothic  kings 
were  Catholic,  the  great  objection  to  ibeir  rale  on  the  pan  of 
the  Roman  inhabitants  was  taken  away.  The  Gothic  nobility 
still  remsined  a  distinct  class,  and  hdd,  along  with  the  Catholic 
prelacy,  the  nghl  of  choosing  the  king  Union  with  the  Catholic 
Church  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  the  rrclcsi' 
astical  ceremony  of  anointing,  a  change  dcCKlcdfy  favourable  to 
elective  rule.  The  growth  of  ihoK  later  ideas  which  tended 
again  to  favour  the  hereditary  doctrine  had  not  time  lo  grow 
up  in  Spain  before  the  M  a  bum  medan  conquest  (711).  The  West 
Gothic  crown  therefore  remained  elective  till  the  eixl.  Hie 
modem  Spani^  nation  is  tbe  growth  of  the  long  MnigiJe  with 
Ibe  MusMdnuMi  btri  it  baa  ■  direct  cenneiioB  wllb  Ibe  Wat ' 


Gothic  kingdom.  We  see  at  once  that  the  Goths  hold  altogether 
a  (liHercnt  place  in  Spam'sh  memory  from  ih^t  uhich  they  hold 
in  Itahan  memory.  In  Italy  the  Goih  was  but  a  momentary 
invader  and  ruler;  the  Teutonic  elcnicni  in  Italy  comes  from 
other  sources.  In  Spain  the  Golh  supplies  an  important  element 
in  tbe  modem  nation.  And  that  dement  has  been  ndlhcr 
forgotten  nor  despised.  Part  of  the  unconqucred  region  of 
northern  Spain,  the  land  of  Asturia,  kept  for  d  wiuli^  the  name 
of  Gothia.  as  did  the  Gothic  possessions  in  Gaul  and  in  Crim. 
The  name  of  the  people  w  ho  played  so  great  a  part  in  all  southern 
Europe,  and  who  actually  ruled  over  so  large  a  pan  of  it  has 
now  wholly  passed  away;  but  it  is  in  Spain  that  its  historical 
impress  is  lo  be  looked  for. 

Of  Gothic  literature  in  the  Gothic  language  we  have  tbe  Bible 
of  Ullilas,  and  some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments 
(see  Coikic  Language  below).  Of  Gothic  legislation  in  Latin 
wc  have  the  edict  of  Thcodonc  of  the  year  500,  edited  by  F. 
Bluhme  in  ihe  Moiiumcnla  G(rmaiiiae  hislorica;  and  the  books 
of  Vanae  ol  Cossiodorus  may  pass  as  a  collection  of  the  state 
papers  of  Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors.  Aniong  ibn 
West  Goths  written  laws  had  already  been  put  forth  by  Euric 
The  second  Alaric  (4S4-S07)  put  forth  a  Bmiariam  of  Roman 
law  for  his  Roman  sitbjccis,  but  ihc  great  CoUection  ttf  Weal 
Gothic  laws  dates  from  the  later  days  of  the  monarcby,  being 
put  fonh  by  King  Recceswinth  about  654.  This  code  pve 
occasion  lo  some  well-known  comments  by  Montesquiea  and 
Gibbon,  and  has  been  discussed  by  Savigny  iCeickickte  dtl 
Tomischen  Rechii.  ii.  6$)  and  various  other  writers.  They  aiC 
printed  in  the  Monumenta  Cermaniae,  Uget,  tome  i.  (1909). 
Of  special  Gothic  histories,  besides  tbat  of  jordanea,  already 
so  often  quoted,  there  is  tbe  Gothic  history  of  Isidore,  ardiUsbop 
of  SeviUe.  a  spedal  source  of  the  history  of  the  West  Gothic 
kings  down  to  Svinlhala  (631-631).  But  all  tbe  Latin  and 
Greek  writ  erscontemporary  wit  h  tbe  days  of  Gothic  predominance 
make  ibeir  eoutant  eontribiniona,  Not  far  qpedal  fmeu,  but 
for  a  general  cslbnaie,  no  writer  Is  nxm  fminictive  tfaa  SBlvtan 
of  Maiseilleslnthe  5th  century,  whose  ifMb  ArCiiftmaltoaviW 
is  full  of  passages  contrasting  the  vices ^  tbe  AoOUMirilJi  the 
virtues  of  tbe  barbarians,  especially  of  tbe  Catbik  In  all  anch 
pictuies  we  must  allow  «  good  deal  for  enaggtrmtfan  both  ways, 
but  tberr  must  be  a  gtwnd-mrk  of  uiub,  Tbe  c^'iif  Wrtuea 
which  the  Catholic  presbyter  pnium  to  iba  Aiiaii  Gotbt  an 
thdr  chastity,  their  piety  acctmfBS  lo  tbefr  tma  deed,  ibi^ 
tolerance  towards  the  Catholics  under  thdr  nile,  and  tbcW 
gencnl  goad  tnutiBent  of  thrir  Roman  sul^ecis.  Kc  ciNtt 
ventures  10  hope  that  such  good  people  nay  be  saved,  DOtwhh- 
standtng  their  heresy.  All  this  must  have  had  some  ground- 
worlc  of  truth  in  the  5ih  century,  but  it  is  not  very  wondcriul 
if  ihe  later  West  Goih^  of  Spain  had  a  good  deal  fallen  away  from 
tbe  doubtless  sotnewhai  ideal  picture  of  Solvian.      (E.  A.  F.) 

There  is  now  an  extensive  literature  on  the  Coths,  and  among  the 
■rincipd  works  may  be  mentioned:  T>  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  hit 
AMdnr.  (Oxford.  1880-1899):  J'  AscUwcb,  Gtschkhu  dtr  Wtil- 
(«<ra-{Frankton,  1817);  F.  Dahn,  Du  KUt^  itr  Cirmanen  (iKi- 
;  E.  von  Wietcrihrini,  Ctuhkiitt  ia _y6HurwQ'idtru»tlagt^ 
iSHi):  R.  I'allmann,  Vte  Cefchuku  der  VUbrnwd^itg  (OiHbK 
1863-1864):  B.  Rappapon,  Die  EtHfaOt  itr'Gtliii  m  dot  riWHtlH 
Reitlt  iUu^lflvg).  and  K.  Zeusi.  Dit  D^uhchtn  uiut.iti  MsiMv 
ifUMMfnilBfllT  iBS?!-  Other  works  which  may  be  coniMdltd  arc: 
E.  CIdmm,  VtiltM  ani  Fall  of  Ihe  Romcn  Ejnfiire.  edited  by  ].  B. 
Uury  {it«q&-i9ooh  H.  H.  Milman,  Hntory  of  Laiiti  Ckrtllianily 
itbCj];  J.  li.  llury.  Hillary  of  Ike  Later  Roman  Empire  (1SS9JI: 
P  Villan.  Le  /ifaiioni  bo'varuhe  tn  Iiaiia  (Milan,  1901);  and  F. 
Manroye.  L'Oictdtni  d  iipotjue  byxntin.  Coiki  el  Vando/ei  (Pari», 
i*>03).  There  is  a  popular  hiMory  ol  the  Coihs  by  H.  Bradley  in  the 
"  Siory  ol  ihe  N.itioni  "  Maries  (London,  ]888).  For  the  laws  see  the 
Lr|;i's  in  lljnd  I  (il  the  Momimenla  Crrmaniae  hiilorua,  Itget  (I^OI). 
A  i1c?ll1i'rich.  Enlslcliunt  und  GeuhiiliU  del  W'eittolenreckti  (Berlin. 
iS<i«);  F  liliihme.  Zur  Trxllirilik  dn  Wntjelenmhli  (187a);  F. 
Dahn.  Lcr  Vmiolhorum  WcsttPlisifii  iiadiei  (Wuriburg,  1874); 
C.  Kin.iuito.  I^zti  dri  Visifolt.  sludip  (Turin,  iSyS) .  and  K  Zeumer, 
"  Co*.<  liH  tiic  til  r  wesigpiischen  r,es*irEebunK  "  in  (he  Nruet  Arcfiiv 
der  Gtidisihitfi  far  aliert  deulsche  Ccschichlskundr.  Sec  also  the  article 
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W  ibr  Biblr  whkti  it  Mimd  lo  have  bratinade  by  (he  Arian 
bnbup  Wulfita  or  I'lAbi  (d.  jSj)  for  the  Goihs  who  dwell  on 
ibr  l0»n  D«nulH.  Thr  MSS,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
and  wbvh  diu  from  ibe  period  oi  Oitrogothic  rule  in  July 
Ube-T7i  ■  oeat«:ii  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiauoomidete, 
Uip:tKT  m^0^  more  or  leu  considerable  fragments  of  the  four 
(■MDetk  ani  e<  all  ihe  other  Pauline  Epistles.  The  only  Tcnuuns 
c  Um  Old  THiamcnt  are  three  short  fragments  of  Ezra  and 
Nassooc  Then  is  also  an  incomplete  commentary  (jMretnt) 
c-  ionc  s  Co^iel.  a  fragment  of  a  calendar,  and  two  durlcn 
imm  Naitis  and  Aicuo,  the  latter  now  li»t)  which  contain 
torn:  uo-.nic  KitnKcs.  At!  these  texts  are  written  in  a  special 
=£ii^::e:  «-ludi  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Wulfila.  It 
1  BaR  dueCy  oa  the  uncial  Greek  alphabet,  from  which 
wrrn.  as  tf  the  letten  ate  obvioisly  derived,  and  several 
rrtBflna^iTi;  peculiarities,  e.(.  the  use  of  at  for  t  and  ri  for  I 
sgftc  :>!  :Lfrsc^  pronunciation  of  Ibe  period.  Other  letters, 
Bra  been  taken  over  from  the  Runic  and  Latin 
aatn  ffoin  the  tent  mentioned  above,  the  only 
a  :x  GotUc  lugiMge  are  the  proper  names  and 
K:a(.  which  occur  in  Creek  and  Latin  writings, 

Tcr  vt::  xm  notes,  including  the  Gothic  alphabet,  in  a 
i±r  ■  the  nth  century,  and  two  short  inscriptions 
'rne  M  a  ipcu^aad,  discavefed  at  Buzco  (Walachia) 
"  u^raal  mpectivdy.   The  language  itsdf,  as 
c  irom  the  date  of  Wulfila's  translation,  is 

-  ^-.-^  a.-thaic  type  than  that  of  any  other  Teutonic 
If  .  -    ns  XMCsa,  eicepi  a  few  of  the  earliest  Nonbem 
>    *>A  auy  be  leeD,  «.g.  in  the  better  pretervalioa 
.n;.v-.'m^  syllables  and  in  the  reieniion  of  tbe  dual 
'    -  ^-t:  jMMivet  voice  in  verbs.   It  would  be  quite 
..^  >  •i;i>~';     regard  the  Gothic  fragments  as  represent- 
.  ,   ,  v-V  CtfBiBon  to  all  Teutonic  nations  in  the 
■KM  ^  ditlinctive  characteristio  of  the 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
-«MCtiMy  from  the  various  northern  and 
«;h«M«  the  diflcrcncM  among  the  latter 
,         w«S>  (omparaiivcly  slight  (see  Teutonic 
*t  X' >tVr  band,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
t    .X  vovtts  Stood  quite  isolated.  Procopius 
..      ;oi.-vity  that  the  Golhic  language  was 
.    N  v.Vn>Wths  and  Visigoths  but  also  by  the 
in  the  former  case  there  is  sufficient 
.<  tvvvf  niRiCS,  to  prove  that  his  statement 

X  ■*-y    Wilh  regard  to  the  Gcpidae  we  have 
>.:n«  (he  Goths,  according  to  Jordanes 
W  hjrt  been  originally  a  branch  of 
if  ^t^-y  probable  thai  the  two  languages, 
-h..*  Procopius  elsewhere  (Vtiiii.  S. 

'  ^i^^i,*  of  the  Rugii,  Sciri  and  Alani  as 
•K        Jhil  1*1*        f*'™"  Sprung 
^  vVTJny  renders  ii  probable  that  they 
""^  ,yv  ihc  Alani,  though  non-Teutonic 
Nw--.-  golWci«d  in  the  course  of  the 
"  v'.-w  ?vJi'">  wf'lcrs  have  included  in  the 
"         fcfc.-k  JWs  »  nation  which  had  apparently 
*    '  1.  K-  vMer.  but  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
'  "  " ,  \  ^      (he  supposition  thai  their  language 
I  ■.  (.lothic. 

'»  A -.■""«■■»       Gothic  language— using 
■  must  have  spread  over  the  greater 
*"  ,  .},  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  It 
^  "tarpriiing  rapidity.    There  is  no 
,         or  Airica  aftvr  the  fall  of  the 
i  •e*,imi,  "hf Spain  it  is  doubtful 
^1  -id  their  lanfiuayL-  uniil  the  Arabic 
'  »   w  ii  may  hjvt  lingtrcd  Kimvwbai 
',   ^      of  ihi'  Sjlibufg  MS,  mcniiomd 
, ..jiMH  there  K'vin  was  dLrivL-d  from 
'  -.  ...  i^ni.i  whtri- rtniainsof  ihcGepidac 
xi'«e        *'='(ty*''  in«*i<">  i'^l 


Gothic  was  still  used  in  his  time  (the  oib  century)  is  some 
churches  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Danube.  Thenceforth  tbt 
language  seems  to  have  survived  only  amoog  the  Goths  (Cili 
Ttirnzitae)  uf  the  Crimea,  who  are  mentioned  for  the  last  tine 
by  Ogier  Ghidain  de  Busbecq,  an  imperial  envoy  at  CMuiaatt- 
nople  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century.  He  collected  a 
number  of  words  and  phrases  in  use  among  them  which  show 
clearly  that  their  language,  though  not  unaffected  by  Iraniu 
influence,  was  stilt  essentially  a  form  of  Gothic. 

Se«  H.  C.  von  dcr  Gabelenti  and  J.  Loebe,  Olfilat  (Altenboriud 
Leipzig,  i^3b-iH4(>):  E.  Bernhardt.  Vulfila  odtr  dt* gof irrie  SAci 
{H.tIU-,  rS75)  For  other  worksonihe Gothic  language  seeJ.Wriifct, 
A  Pii-ncT  •>!  Ill  Golhic  Lanttiafe  (OMford.jS^J), jp  14J  I.  Tolhi 
reicrcnccs  thtrc  given  shouli'         -  -  -  — 


logisthcslVo'Urbuchd  gorSpTMke[AmtltTi»maoAtdAaot)iF.IIUmh 
"  Geschichtc  d.  got.  Sprscne  "  in  H.  Paul's  Grtuidriu a.  gma.  PO^ 
loeit  (7nd  ed.,  vol.  i..  Stiaisburg,  1897};  W.  Streitbers,  CslisriM 
aementarbvth  (Heidelberg,  1897}; Th.  von  Grienberger,  AhMmsv 
Getehitia*  d.  detiUchen  Sfraeke  u.  LilentuT,  axi.  183  IT.:  L.  F.  A. 
Wimmer,  Di*  RuneMJihrtfl  (Berlin,  1887).  p.  61  S.:  G.  Siei^M^ 
Handbook  lotht  Kunit  UonumenU  (London,  1884),  p.  soj;  F.  wrade, 
Obtr  die  Spratle  der  Wandaltn  Kmssburg,  1W6).  For  fnnWr 
references  tee  K.  Zeus*,  Dit  DeutithtH,  p.  43a  f.  (where  cailier  rdtr- 
cnces  to  the  Crimean  Gothsare  also  given):  F.  Klugc,  M.  ril.,  p.  SIS 
ff. ;  and  O.  Drcmcr,  tb.  voL  iii.,  p.  Sai.  (H.  M. 

GOTLAKD,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  bckugtnc  to  Swdoi, 
jying  between  57*  and  58*  N.,  and  having  a  leoith  froa  S.  S.  W. 
to  Pf.N.E.  of  75  m.,  a  bcadtli  not  exceeding  30  n.,  aad  an  int 

of  114?  sq.  m.  The  nearest  pmnt  on  the  mairtland  is  so 
from  ihe  westernmost  point  of  the  island.  With  the  ill 
F&ro,  oS  the  northern  extremity,  the  Karis6e,  off  the  west  1 
and  GOtska  Saodft,  »s  m.  N.  tqr  E.,  Gotland  forms  the  adoU- 
strative  district  (Afa)  of  Gotland.  The  isUnd  is  a  levd  pbtCM 
of  Silurian  limestone,  rising  gently  eastward,  of  an  aveiap 
height  o(  So  (o  too  ft.,  with  steep  coasts  fringed  with  lapeiiag, 
free-standing  columns  of  limestone  (ratukar).  A  lew  low  isolated 
hills  rise  inlawL  Thedimateistempente,andthewa,altlM|b 
in  parU  dry  aDid  sicrile,  is  mostly  fertile.  Former  marshy  moon 
have  been  largely  drained  and  cultivated.  There  are  eataaive 
sand-dunes  in  the  north.  As  usual  in  a  limestone  fonnslioa, 
some  of  the  streams  have  tbeir  courses  partly  below  the  surface 
and  camns  are  not  infrequent.  Less  than  half  the  taul  ana 
is  under  forest,  the  extent  of  which  was  formeriy  much  peaw. 
Barley,  rye,  wheat  and  oats  arc  grown,  especially  the  first,  wUd 
is  exported  to  the  breweries  on  the  mainland.  The  sugar-htct 
is  also  produced  and  esported,  aiul  there  are  beet-stigar  wort* 
OD  the  island.  Sheep  and  cattle  arc  kept;  there  b  a  fDWcrameal 
sheep  farm  at  Roma,  and  the  cattle  may  be  noted  aa  T  ~ 
principally  lo  an  old  native  breed,  ydlow  and  homed, 
lime-buming,  cement-making  and  sca-fisbiog  are  carried  oa. 
The  capital  of  the  inland  is  Visby,  on  the  west  coast.  Tbm  ut 
overtem-of  nilwvjrt.  Unesrunfian  Vis^N.E.ioTSB|ttidi 
and  5  to  Htfdbem,  with  branches  from  Roma  to  KlintcbuiL 
a  small  walcring-place  on  the  west  coast,  and  to  Slitehaaa  oa 
the  east.  Excepting  along  the  coast  the  island  has  ao  scenic 
attraction.butitisof thebigbeslarchacologicalinteresl,  Ncariy 
every  village  has  in  ruined  church,  and  otbert  ooeiir  vdien  as 
villages  remain.  TTte  shrunken  waUed  town  of  Visby  was  eat 
of  the  richest  commercial  centres  of  the  Baltic  from  the  iilh  ta 
the  i4ih  century,  and  its  prosperity  was  shared  by  the  whali 
island.  It  retains  ten  churchies  beside*  the  catbedraL  Um 
massive  towers  of  the  village  churchea  are  often  detadied,  aai 
doubtli»s  served  purposes  of  defence.  Tbe  cbutcbe*  at  Rnai, 
Homsc,  with  remarkable  mural  paintings,  Oihen  and  Lirba 
may  be  specially  noted-  Some  contain  fine  stained  iJan,  as  at 
Dalhcm  near  Visby.  The  natives  of  Gotland  speak  a  diakci 
distinguished  from  thai  of  any  part  of  the  Swcdnh  malaliaL 
Pop  of  Ida  {1900)  51,781. 

Gotland  was  subject  to  Sweden  before  690,  and  in  lojowi 
chfiiiianizcd  by  St  Olaf,  king  of  Noruay,  when  reltiminglM 
hib  cmIi'  at  Kiev.  lie  dedicated  tbe  first  church  in  the  islud  I* 
Si  F'cicr  ai  Visby.  At  that  time  Visby  had  long  been  one  el 
the  most  impurtunt  trading  towns  in  tbe  Baltk,  and  the  did 
dikuibuiing  centn  of  tbe  oriental  commcKa  which  caneM 
Europe  aliog  ihe  thnn  of  Kawia.  la  tha        yaua  al  lit 
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HuMitic  hmfOM,  or  ibout  the  middle  of  the  ijUi  ontuir. 
It  beome  the  chief  depU  for  the  pioduce  of  the  caMem  Baltic 
coantiMs,  includfiig,  in  a  oommeniai  mat,  iu  daughter  colony 
(iilh  ceattuy  oc  earlier)  of  Novforod  the  Great.  Although 
Vbby  wai  an  independoil  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
tbe  influence  of  Lttbedc  waa  paramount  in  the  dty,  and  half 
ill  lovenuig  body  were  men  ol  German  docent.  IiKleed, 
fijarkander  ndeavoura  to  prove  that  the  dty  wu  a  German 
(HuHcatic)  loundatioa,  dating  principally  from  the  middle 
of  tbe  iith  ceviury.   However  that  may  be,  the  importance  of 
Yahj  in  the  Mta  trade  of  tbe  North  ii  concltuively  ttteated  by 
tit  famous  code  of  aaritime  law  which  bean  its  name.  Hub 
W<dmncht  dot  it  Koaptidt  en  da  SMfPwa  frmuU  AcMm  m 
I'irfy  <"  wa-law  which  the  merduau  and  waaen  have  made 
It  Visby  ")  waa  a  compilation  btatd  opon  the  Lttbeck  code, 
ik  OlifOD  code  and  tbe  Aroatcfdam  code,  and  was  first  printed 
IB  Low  German  in  1505,  but  in  aB  probability  had  iu  origin  about 
1140,  or  not  much  bter  (see  Sea  Laws).  By  the  middle  of  the 
i4tb  centoiy  tbe  reputation  of  tbe  wohh  of  tbe  city  waa  so 
peat  that,  according  to  an  oM  ballad, "  the  Gotludera  weighed 
oat  gold  with  Stone  weighU  and  pla^  with  the  cboicett  Jewels. 
The  swine  ate  out  <tf  silver  troughs,  and  tbe  woomd  q>un  with 
diiiafi  of  fold."   This  EaUed  wealtb  was  toe  strong  a  temptation 
lor  tbe  energetic  Valdemar  Atterdag  of  Hetaauk,   la  ijfir  he 
isvsded  tbe  bland,  routed  the  defenders  of  Vi^  under  the 
dty  waUs  (a  momdilluc  ctoaa  marfca  the  bniial-place  of  the 
itliDders  who  fell)  and  plundered  tbe  dty.   Tvm  this  blow 
it  Mm  recovered,  Its  decay  befng,  however,  materially  helped 
bji  tbe  tact  that  foe  the  greater  part  of  the  next  150  yean  it  was 
the  rirongbold  of  cnccesafve  freebooters  or  ses^rovert— first, 
of  tbe  Hsnscatic  privateen  called  VitalienbrOdre  or  Viktualien- 
brilder,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  during  tbe  last  eight 
yeut  of  the  14th  century;  then  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
Gnnd  Muter  drove  out  the  "  Victuals  Brothers,"  and  kept  the 
idud  tmtil  it  was  redeemed  by  Queen  Margaret.   There  too 
Enli  XIII.  (tbe  Pomeranian),  after  being  driven  out  of  Denmark 
by  Us  own  subjects,  estabhahed  himelf  in  1437,  and  for  a 
dates  yeara  waged  piracy  upon  Danes  and  Swedes  alike;  After 
him  came  Oiaf  and  Ivar  Tbott,  tvro  Danish  h>rds,  who  down  to 
ibc  Tcar  1487  terrarlaed  the  seas  from  their  pirates'  stronghold 
of  Visby.   Lastly,  the  Danish  admiral  SOien  Norrby,  the  last 
lopporter  of  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  when  his  master's  cause 
nt  knt,  wagfd  a  guenilU  war  upon  the  Danish  merchant  ships 
ibd  ethers  from  the  same  convenient  base.   But  this  led  to  an 
ctptdition  by  the  men  of  Lubeck,  who  partly  destroyed  Visby 
is  1515,  By  the  peace  of  Stettin  (1570)  Gotland  was  confirmed 
10  tbe  Danish  crown,  to  which  It  had  been  pven  by  Queen 
HtrgarM.  But  at  the  peace  of  BrOmsebroin  1645  it  was  at  length 
rolored  to  Sweden,  to  which  it  has  since  belonged,  except  for 
tlx  three  years  1676-1679,  when  it  was  forcibly  occupied  by  the 
Duns,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1S08,  when  the  Russians  landed  a  force. 

The  extreme  wealth  of  the  Gotlanders  naturally  fostered  a 
ifNtil  of  independence,  and  thdr  relation!  with  Sweden  were 
nrious.  The  island  at  one  period  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
to  marks  of  mlver  to  Sweden,  but  it  was  dearly  recognized  that 
it  was  iMid  by  tbe  desire  of  the  Gotlanders,  and  not  enforced 
by  Sweden.  The  pope  recognized  their  independence,  and  it 
vu  by  their  own  free  will  that  they  came  under  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  bishop  of  LfnkOping.  Their  local  government  wu 
rqwblican  in  form,  and  a  popular  assembly  is  indicated  in  the 
written  Colland  Law,  which  dates  not  laler  than  the  middle  of 
[ht  ijth  century.  Sweden  had  no  ri^la  of  objection  to  the 
meuures  adopted  by  this  body,  and  there  was  no  Swedish 
judge  or  other  offidal  in  the  i^and.  VIsby  had  a  system  of 
IDvcniment  and  rights  independent  of,  and  in  some  measure 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  seems  dear  that 
ihcre  were  at  one  time  two  separate  corporations,  for  the  native 
Gotlanders  and  the  foreign  traders  re^>ectivdy,  and  that 
these  were  svhse<]uently  fused.  The  ri^ts  and  status  of  native 
Gotlanders  were  not  enjoyed  by  foreignen  as  a  whole— even 
intimnarrhgc  was  Illegal— but  Germans,  on  accotint  of  tbdr 
commercial  pre-miscDce  in  tbe  bland,  were  excepted. 


Sec  C.  H.  BcrcRian.  GtOandi  fMfrHl  mA  Utkria  (Stockbdn. 

189B)  and  GatlaHdfka  ittUnwror  otit  mmmtn  CViiby,  looa);  A.  T. 
SnSbNshm,  CoOandt  land  oek  felk  CTwlq',  1807  «  ieq.);  W.  Moler. 
Bijrag  lai  en  C^Odniik  biMapafi  (Stockholm,  1B90);  Han*  Milde- 
I  rjnd,  Vilby  odt  deu  Uimasmdrktn  (Stockholm,  189a  et  leq.); 
A-  Bjorkander,  TiU  Vitby  Slads  ^cUiia  Hitlaria  (1898).  where  most 
of  till'  litL-raturc  dealing  with  tbe  subject  is  mentioned;  but  some  of 
the  .-luihor's  ^rRumcnts  requIrecritictMU  For  local  government  anil 
d(:ht<  f-it  K  licRd,  5Hd«if  Mttd  CMm  UdUMir  (book  iH.di. 
ill.,  Liiji/n,  iKgrJ. 

mro  I8LUIM  [Goto  Rbito,  Gorrol,  a  group  of  blandi 
belonging  to  Japan,  lying  west  <rf  Kiushiu,  in  33"  N.,  119'  E. 
The  southern  of  the  two  prindpal  Islands,  Fukae^hima,  measures 
17  m.  by  ]3{;  tbe  northern,  Nakaori-shiraa,  measures  33  m.  by 
7}.  TheseidandstiealmostintbetUrectrouteofsteameis plying 
between  Nagasaki  and  Sbatighai,  and  are  distant  some  so  m.  fnMB 
NagasaU.  Some  dome-shaped  hiOs  command  the  <M  castle* 
town  of  Fnkae.  The  blands  are  hi^y  cuhivaled;  deer  and 
other  game  abound,  and  trout  are  plentiful  in  the  mountala 
streams.   A  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  Christians. 

MITnit  muvRHiR  WItHBUi  (1746-1797),  German  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  September  r746,  at  Gotba. 
After  tbe  completion  of  his  university  career  at  GOttingen,  he 
was  appointed  second  director  of  the  Archive  of  his  native  town, 
and  sniaequently  went  to  Wetslar,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  law 
courts,  as  secretaiy  to  the  Saze-Coborg-Gotha  legation.  In 
1 768  be  returned  to  Gotba  as  tutor  to  two  young  noblemen,  and 
here,  together  with  H.  C.  Bote,  he  founded  the  famous  Ctllin(rr 
IftaenatmaniKh.  In  1770  he  wss  once  more  in  Wetzlsr,  where 
he  belonged  to  Goethe's  drde  of  acquaintances.  Four  yean 
falter  be  took  up  hb  permanent  abode  In  Gotha,  where  be  <Bed  on 
tbe  iSthof  Uarch  1797.  Ckrtterwu  the  chief  representativeof 
French  taste  in  the  German  literary  life  of  his  time.  His  own 
poetry  b  degant  and  poUshed,  and  in  great  measure  free  from  the 
trivialities  of  tbe  Anacreontic  lyric  of  the  earlier  generation  of 
imitators  of  French  literature;  but  he  was  lacking  in  the  Imagin- 
ative depth  that  chancterixes  the  German  poetic  temperament. 
His  plays,  of  which  Meropa  (1774)!  an  adaptation  in  admirable 
btanh  verse  of  the  tragedies  of  Maffd  and  Voltaire,  and  Medea 
(i77S)i  &  miiadrame,  arc  best  known,  were  mostly  based  on 
Findi  originab  and  bad  considerable  InBnencc  in  counteracting 
the  formlenness  and  irregularity  of  the  Stimm  und  Drang  drama. 

Cotter's  coHccted  GtdieUe  appwed  fn  a  vols,  in  1787  and  17S8; 
a  thitd  volume  (1803)  contains  his  LiUrarittker  NatUais.  See  B. 
Litsmana,  StltT6d4T  und  GoOtr  (1887),  and  R.  SchlAucr,  F.  W. 
CoUtr,  MM  Lfbm  und  nine  Werkt  (i8<h). 

QOTTFRIED  VOK  STRASSBURG,  one  of  the  chief  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages.  The  dates  of  hb  birth  and  death 
are  alike  unknown,  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Hartmann 
von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Escheabacb  and  Walther  von  dec 
Vogelweide,  and  hb  epic  Trittan  waa  written  about  the  year 
1110.  In  aB  probability  he  did  not  belong  to  the  DobOhy,  as 
he  b  entitled  iStisUr,  never  Htrr,  by  hb  contemporaries;  hb 
poem — the  only  work  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  attributed 
to  him — bean  witness  to  a  learned  education.  The  story  of 
Tristan  had  beat  evolved  irom  its  shadowy  Cdtic  oripnt  by  the 
French  tmaim  of  the  early  isth  century,  and  had  already 
found  its  way  Into  Germany  before  the  dose  of  that  century, 
in  the  crude,  unpolished  versloa  of  Eilhart  von  Oberge.  It 
wss  Gottfried,  however,  who  gave  It  its  final  form.  Hb  vcruoa 
b  baaed  not  on  that  of  Cbrtlien  de  Troyes,  but  on  that  of  n 
mtaiht  IbonuUi  who  Mtms  to  have  been  more  pt^Mlar  with 
contemporaries.  A  comparison  of  the  German  efdc  with  the 
French  original  b,  however,  impossible,  as  Chretien's  Trulais 
b  entirely  lost,  and  of  Thomas's  only  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  story  centres  In  the  fatal  voyage  which  Trbtan, 
a  vassal  to  the  court  of  hb  unde  King  Harite  of  Kumewal 
(ComwaB),  makes  to  Irelaitd  to  bring  back  Isolde  as  tbe  king's 
bride.  On  the  return  voyage  Ttfatan  and  Isolde  drink  by 
mistake  a  love  potion,  which  b^ds  them  Irrevocably  to  each  other. 
The  epic  resolves  itsdf  bto  a  series  of  love  intrigues  fai  which 
tbe  two  loveti  ingeniously  outwit  the  trusting  king.  Tbey  are 
ultimatdy  discovered,  and  Tristan  flees  to  Normandy  where 
he  marries  another  Isold^'  Isolde  with  the  whiu  hands 
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withool  bring  able  to  tbrget  the  Mond  TsoMe  of  IreUnd.  At  tbU 
point  Gottfried's  narrative  breaki  off  and  to  leam  the  close 
of  the  story  we  have  to  turn  to  two  minor  poel>  of  the  time, 
Ulrich  von  TUrheim  and  Hcinrich  von  Fieiberg — the  Utter 
■nucta  the  uiperior— who  have  supplied  the  conclusion.  After 
farther  love  adventures  Tristan  is  fatally  wounded  by  a  pmsoncd 
spear  lo  Normandy;  the  "  Uond  Isolde,"  as  ibe  only  person 
who  baa  power  to  cure  him,  u  summoned  from  Cornwall.  Tbe 
aUp  that  brings  her  is  to  bear  *  white  aail  if  she  ia  on  board, 
a  black  one  if  not,  Tristan's  wife,  however,  deceives  him, 
announcing  that  the  sail  is  block,  and  when  Isolde  arrives, 
she  finds  her  lover  dead.  Marke  at  last  learns  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  love  potion,  and  has  tbe  two  lovers  buried  side  by  ude 
in  KtimewaL 

It  Is  (Ufficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  Gottfried's  independence 
of  his  Fiench  source;  but  it  seems  dear  that  he  followed  closely 
the  narrative  of  events  he  found  in  Thomas.  He  has,  however, 
introduced  into  tbe  story  an  astounding  fineness  of  p^cbological 
motive,  which,  to  judge  from  a,  general  oompuison  of  the 
Arthurian  epic  in  both  lands,  is  German  rather  than  French; 
he  ho*  spiritualised  and  deepened  the  narrative;  be  has,  .above 
all,  depicted  with  a  variety  and  insight,  unusual  In  medieval 
lileratute,  ibe  effects  of  an  overpowering  passion.  Yet,  glowing 
and  seductive  as  Gottfried^*  lovc-sceno  are,  they  are  never 
for  ft  moment  disfigured  by  frivolous  hints  or  innuendo;  the 
tragedy  is  unrolled  with  an  earnestness  that  admits  of  no  toiKh 
of  humour,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  with  ■  freedom  from 
moralizing  which  was  easier  to  attain  in  tbe  13th  than  io  later 
centuries.  The  mastery  of  style  is  no  leas  conspicuous.  Gottfried 
bad  teamed  his  best  lessons  from  Hartmann  von  Aue,  but  be 
wo*  a  more  original  and  daring  artificer  of  rhymes  and  rhythmft 
than  that  master;  be  delighled  in  the  sboer  music  of  words, 
and  indulged  in  ontitheaei  and  allegorical  conceita  to  an  extent 
that  proved  fatal  to  bis  imitators.  As  far  aa  bnuty  of  expression 
is  concerned,  Gottfried's  frutoii  is  the  masteilMccc  of  the  German 
court  epic 

Gottfried's  Trislan  has  been  frequently  edited :  by  H.  F.  Massman 
(Lcipiis,  by  R.  Bechsicin  (i  vols.,  3rd  ed..  Leipiig,  iHqo- 

1891);  DvW.  Cofthcr  (2  vols.,  Stuttgan,  i88g);  by  K,  M.Tt  .ld 
(1906).  TniiilaUons  inlo  mfK^rn  German  have  been  mx<\r  Uv  H. 
Kiirs  (Stuttprt,  1IS44):  by  K.  Simrock  (Leipiig.  iHSSr-  I'<W 
of  all,  try  W.  Hcrt(  (Siuni^jrl,  1877).  Ttierc  is  also  an  .ilibifvi.iled 
English  translation  l  -.  |i  I'  L.  Wesion  (London,  iK<)'^).  The 
continuation  of  Ulii<  li  >.<  ii  lurhcim  will  be  found  in  M.i^^Tnm'a 
edition;  that  by  Hunriih  v.ui  I'ruibprg  has  bwn  sepjrad^lv  cdiied 
by  R.  Bechitdn  (U  iji^ii;,  1 S77).  S.t  al<o  R.  Hdnztl,  "  Giiltirkds 
von  Stiwburf  Trill. in  11  n J  M-int  Quelle  "  in  ihc  Zeil.  fur  drut.  Alt. 
xiv.  (1869),  pp.  37;  fT,:  W.  (K.lihcr.  Die  Sate  von  Triilan  und 
IfMt  (MunKn,  F.    V\.nK\.  L'Orivtinhl^  dc  CoHfrird  it 

Stratbonrf  dam  loti  t'o-  irr  dt  Trisltin  el  hclde  (l.iMc,  K. 
Immcrmana  (j.r)  Mnui  n  .-in  epic  of  Triilan  und  I^clJ,-  (1R40). 
R.Wa|iieT_(9.*.)Bni<>-'  i'  !■  inn  1 1 SI15).    Cp  R,  Ik-^h-i-in,  "/Viiisi* 

OttinilOni,  ft  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover,  plcaaantly  siluBtcd  at  the  mat  foot  oC  the  Hainbcrg 
(iseo  ft.),  in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  tbe  Ldne,  67  m.  S. 
from  Hanover,  on  tbe  railway  to  Cassri.  Pop.  (1875}  ijfi57t 
(190s)  34>030.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leine  canal,  which  separates 
the  Altstadt  f  rom  the  Neustadt  and  bom  Hnacb,  and  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  ate  planted  with  lime-trees  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  strecli  in  tbe  older  part  of  the  to»& 
arc  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  but  (he  newer  portions 
are  spaciously  and  regularly  built.  Apart  from  tbe  Protestant 
chttrcbes  of  St  John,  with  twbt  towers,  and  of  St  James,  with  a 
high  tower  (ago  ft.),  the  nedievol  town  bill,  built  in  the  14th 
century  and  restored  in  188^  and  the  numerous  university 
buildings,  Gflttingen  possesses  few  structures  of  any  public 
Importance.  There  are  several  thriving  industries,  including, 
besides  the  Tarioas  brandkcs  of  tbe  publishing  trade,  tbe  manu- 
factiire  of  doth  nnd  wooUena  and  U  mathematical  nnd  other 
•eiestific  instraments. 

The  university,  tbe  famous  Georpa  Augusta,  founded  by 
George  n.  in  1734  and  opened  in  1737,  rapidly  attained  a  leading 
poritioD,  and  in  1813  iu  students  numbered  1547-  Political 
diittii6«wei(  in  iriiieb  both  pnfenoia  nnd  itodenU  weie  im- 


pHcated,  lowered  the  attendance  to  Mo  In  1834.  The  tq'MM'*' 
in  1837  i»f  the  famous  seven  professors— Die  GMtiMftr  Sidbm 
via.  the  Gcrmanist,  Wilbrim  Eduard  Albtecht  (tSo»-ig76); 
tbe  liistorian,  Friedrich  Christoph  Dahlmann  (1785-1880); 
the  orientalist,  Georg  Heiorlch  AuguU  Ew^  (1803-1875); 
the  liistorian,  Georg  Gottfried  Gcrvinus  (1805-1875);  the 
physicist,  Wilhelm  Eduard  Weber  (1804-1891);  and  tbe  pbilo- 
lo^s,  the  brothers  Jacob  Ludwig  Kari  Grimm  (1785-1863). 
and  Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  (1786-1859), —  for  protesting  againer 
the  revocation  by  King  Eroeat  Augustus  of  Hanover  of  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1833,  further  reduced  tbe  pcospcrity  of 
the  university.  Tbe  events  of  1S48,  on  the  other  hood,  totd 
somewhat  in  its  favour;  and,  since  (he  annexation  of  Hanover  in 
1866,  it  hat  been  carefully  fostered  by  tbe  Prussian  government. 
In  1903  Us  teaching  staR  numbered  iii  and  its  students  1519. 
The  main  university  btiUding  lies  on  tbe  WiUiehnsplata,  and, 
adjoining,  is  tbe  famous  Cbrary  of  500,000  voh.  and  5300  MSS.. 
the  richest  collection  of  modem  literature  in  Gemany.  These 
is  a  good  chemical  laboratory  as  well  as  adequate  coolocicaJ. 
ethnograpbknl  and  mineralt^^cal  collections,  the  most  remark- 
able being  Blumentiacb's  famous  collection  of  skulls  in  the 
anatomical  iattitvte.  Then  are  also  a  celebrated  observatory, 
long  under  tbe  difectiDn  of  Wilbdm  Klinkcrfues  (1S27-1B84). 
a  boUnical  garden,  an  agricultural  institute  and  various  bospilah, 
all  connected  with  the  university. '  Of  the  acieatific  aocictien 
the  moot  Mled  ia  the  Royal  Society  of  Sdcnoea  (KCmitfkkt 
SmUiiU  der  Wiuauek^)  founded  by  Albredit  von  lUler, 
wbicb  is  divided  into  three  daasea,  tbe  phy»cal,ibe  mathemntical 
and  ihc  hisiorical-iAUological.  It  numben  about  80  raembcn 
and  publishes  the  well-known  CMii»titck»  (cUbrte  j4MSMfe». 
There  are  monuments  in  the  town  to  the  mathemalicinm  K.  F. 
Gaw  and  W.  £.  Weber,  and  bIm  to  the  poet  G.  A.  BUrger. 

The  cariiest  mention  of  a  village  of  Coding  or  Gutingi  occurs 
in  documents  of  about  950  a.d.  Tbe  place  received  municipal 
rights  from  tbe  German  king  Otto  IV.  about  iiio,  and  from 
1386  to  1463  it  was  the  acat  of  the  princely  bouse  of  Bninawicfc- 
GOttlngea,  During  the  14th  century  it  held  a  high  place  nmoag 
the  towns  of  tbe  Haaaeatic  League^  -  In  1531  it  joined  the 
Reformation  movement,  and  in  the  following  century  it  suffered 
considerably  in  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  bring  taken  by  Tilly 
in  1636,  after  a  siege  of  as  dayi^  and  leo^ured  by  the 
Saxons  in  1631.  After  m  century  of  decay,  it  was  anew  brought 
into  iraporlance  by  the  establidiment  of  its  university;  and  a 
marked  increase  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
has  again  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century  GOtiingen  was  the  centre  of  n  society  of  young 
poets  of  the  Sf/irm  und  Dra*t  period  of  German  Gtenture,  known 
as  the  CSttimgsH  DickUtbund  or  Hainbuad  (see  Guuianv: 

See  FreusdorlT,  GtUimten  fn  VtrtnutKleil  und  Ceseimarl  (Cfitiin- 
sen,  18S7);  the  UrkuMtfibutk  in  Slaii  CiUintem,  edited  by  G. 
Schmidt.  A.  HsMelblatt  and  G.  Kleiner:  Unger,  CSHtMcra  wisd  die 
Georiia  >4enuta  (t86t);  and  GMU'mv  Pn^ietien»  (Getha.  I*;*): 
and  O.  Mcjer,  KtdlurtetelufkllUkt  Bildar  am  CilUBfr  (1889)- 

GOtTUNO,  carl  wilhelm  (1793-1869),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Jena  on  tbe  igth  of  January  1793. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Berlin,  took  part 
in  the  war  against  France  in  1814,  and  finally  settled  ^wn 
in  i8»  as  professor  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death  on  the  10th  of  January 
1869.  In  bis  early  years  GiSttling  devoted  himself  to  Gcrmajt 
literature, and puUishcdtwoworkson the Nibelungen:  Ober  das 
GadtUMitke  im  Jlibdimtfidude  (1814)  and  ffiMwiccn  mad 
OMineH  (1817).  The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  especially  the  elucida- 
tion of  Greek  authors.  The  contents  of  his  GtsammdU  Abkand- 
Ittrngm  Ota  dem  Uaaitckai  Allertum  (1851-1863)  and  O^uxmU 
Atadtmca  (publidied  in  1869  after  his  dealh)  sufficiently  indicate 
the  varied  nature  of  liis  studies.  He  edited  the  Ttx*^  (gram' 
malical  manual)  of  Theodosius  of  Alexandria  (1811),  Aristotle's 
PulUict  (1814)1  snd  Economics  (1830}  and  Hctiod  (1831 ;  3rd  ed. 
by  J.  Flach,  1878).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  AUitmeimt 
LAre  mm  AecaU  der  griedtiidun  Spntkt  (t8js)i  enlaried  from  a 
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MDBlIer  work,  whidi  was  timnUtcd  into  En^hh  (i8ji)  ia  the 
EUmau  ^  Cndi  ^cwriiMliM;  Mxl  of  hb  Comtpondeiia  mlh 
G'««*>(piiliIiili«li88o). 

Sec  memoin  by  C.  NiiKKfdey.  hu  tiolkaEue  at  Jem  (1869)1  (*■ 
Lcxhhols  (5t«nard,  1876],  K.  Fuchcr  <f)iicface  to  the  OptMula 
AeaJtmka), »iiaC.  Burtian  in  AUitmeintJctiUckeBiotratMe.ix. 

QOtTSCHAIX  (CODESCALUS,  Gottescale),  (c.  S08-867?), 
German  theologian,  was  born  near  Mains,  and  waa  devoted 
(oftfoAw)  fmm  infancy  by  his  parents,— Jiis  father  vas  a  Saxon, 
Count  Bern, — to  the  monastic  life.  He  wai  trained  at  the 
■nonaateiy  of  Folda,  then  under  the  abbot  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and 
became  the  friend  <^  Walafrid  Strabo  and  Loup  of  Ferridres.  In 
June  8>9,  at  the  synod  of  Mainz,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  been 
unduly  constrained  by  his  abbot,  he  sooght  and  obtained  his 
liberty,  withdrew  first  to  Corbie,  where  he  met  Ratramnua,  and 
then  to  the  monastery  of  Otbafs  In  the  diocese  of  Sdssons. 
There  he  studied  St  Augustine,  with  the  result  that  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in 
one  point  going  bqwnd  his  mastci^Gottschalk  believing  in  a 
predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  in  a  predestination  to 
salvation,  while  Augustine  had  contented  himself  with  the 
doctrine  of  pretcrition  as  complementary  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. Between  835  and  840  Gottschalk  was  ordained  priest, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop,  by  Rigbold,  dunpixopusot 
Reims.  Before  S40,  deserting  his  monastery,  he  went  to  Italy, 
preached  there  his  doarine  of  double  predestination,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Notting,  bishop  of  Verona,  and  Ebcrhard, 
count  of  Friuli.  Driven  from  Italy  through  the  influence  of 
Hrabanus  Maurus,  now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  who  wrote  two 
vioknt  leLten  to  Notting  and  Ebcihard,  he  travelled  through 
Dafanatla,  Fannonia  and  Norica,  but  continued  preaching  and 
writing.  In  October  848  he  presented  to  the  synod  at  Mainz  a 
profession  of  faith  and  a  refutation  of  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Hrabanus  Maurus  in  his  letter  to  Notting.  He  was  convicted, 
however,  of  heresy,  beaten,  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
again  enter  the  territory  of  Louis  the  German,  and  handed  over 
to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims,  who  sent  him  back  to  his 
monastciy  at  Orbais.  The  next  year  a[  a  provincial  council  at 
Qnierzy,  presided  over  by  Charles  the  Bald,  he  attempted  to 
Jnuify  his  ideas,  but  was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
distuiber  of  the  public  peace,  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood, 
whipped,  obliged  to  burn  his  declaration  of  faith,  and  shut  up  in 
the  monastery  of  flautvilliers.  There  Hincmar  tried  again  to 
induce  him  to  retract.  Gottschalk  however  continued  to  defend 
his  doctrine,  writing  to  his  friends  and  to  the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians of  France  and  Germany.  A  great  contro^'ersy  resulted. 
Pnidentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Wenilo  of  Sens,  Ratramnua  of 
Corbie,  Loup  of  Ferrieres  and  Florus  of  Lyons  wrote  in  his 
favour.  Hincmar  urolc  De  praedaliHiUiom  and  De  una  non 
AfM  deltafe  against  his  vie«-s,  but  gained  little  aid  from 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigcna,  whom  he  had  called  hi  as  an  authority. 
The  question  was  discussed  at  the  councils  of  Kicrsy  (853),  of 
Valence  (835)  and  of  Savonnieres  (859),  Finally  the  pope 
Nicolas  1.  took  up  the  case,  and  summoned  Hincmar  to  the 
council  of  Meiz  (863}.  Hincmar  cither  could  not  <a  would  not 
appear,  but  dcclarcJ  that  Gottschalk  might  go  to  defend  himself 
before  the  pope.  Nothing  came  of  this,  however,  and  when 
Hincmar  learned  thai  Gottschalk  had  fallen  ill,  he  forbade  him 
the  sacraments  or  burial  in  consecrated  ground  unless  he  would 
lecant.  This  GotiM:ha1k  refused  to  do.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
October  between  866  and  870, 

Gottschalk  was  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  but  also  of  a 
violent  temperament,  incapable  of  discipline  or  moderation  in 
bis  ideas  as  in  his  conduct.  He  was  less  an  innovator  than  a 
reactionary.  OE  his  many  works  we  have  only  the  two  pro- 
ftsoionsof  [aith  (cF.  Migne,  Piilrologia  Lalina,  cxxi.  c.  347  ct  seq.), 
and  some  poems,  edited  by  L.  Traube  in  A/onumenia  Certnaniae 
kittorka:  PoBoe  Lalini  am  Carolini  (i,  iii,  707-738).  Some 
fragments  of  his  theological  treatises  have  been  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  Hincmar,  Erigena,  Ratramnus  and  Loup  of  Ferrierea. 

From  the  17th  century,  when  the  Janscnists  exalted  Gottschalk, 
much  baa  been  written  un  him.  Mention  may  be  made  <rf  two 
nccnt  iludicit  F.  Picavct. "  Les  DiiniHiii»  «ir  la  liberttf  au  tempi 
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de  GottK^k,  de  Rafaan  Maur.  d'Hincmar.  et  de  Jean  Soot,"  to 
Comptts  nudus  d*  Faead,  des  tcuiutf  nuraltt  tl  ^iJimwi  (faA, 
i8q6);  and  A.  Freystedt,  "Studien  su  Gotttchalks  Leben  una 
Lchit,"  in  Ztilukr^tjir  KirdmgBtckiekt*  (1897),  voL  aviiL 

OOmCHAl^  RUDOLF  V«f  (1833-1909).  German  nun  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Brcslaa  on  the  30th  ik  September  1833,  the 
son  of  a  Prussian  artillery  oEg«r.  He  recelvnl  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  gymnasia  in  Mainz  and  Coburg,  and  subsequently  at 
Rastenburg  in  East  Prussia.  In  1S41  he  entered  the  univernty 
of  Kflnigri>eis  as  a  student  o{  law,  but,  in  consequence  of  Ua 
pronounced  liberal  opinions,  was  expelled.  The  academic 
authorities  at  Breslau  and  Leipzig  were  not  more  ttdeiut 
towards  the  young  fire-eater,  and  it  was  only  in  Berlin  that  be 
eveiUuaUy  found  himself  free  to  prosecute  h^  studies.  During 
this  period  of  unrest  he  issued  IJtdtr  dtr  Cegenwart  (1843)  and 
ZensurfiUcMhua  (1843)— the  poetical  frvits  of  his  political 
enthusiasm.  He  completed  his  studies  in  Bcriin,  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  juris  in  Ktinigsbetg,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  there  the 
tenia  kt/mdi.  His  political  views  again  stood  in  the  way,  and 
forsakingthelcgalcareer,GottschaUDowdevotcd himself  entirely 
to  Utentnre.  He  met  with  immediate  success,  and  beginning  as 
dramatuigeinKdnigsbergwith  Der  Bfi'iid&Mn  AkaJa  (1846)  and 
Lord  Byron  in  Ilalkn  (1847)  proceeded  to  Hamburg  where  he 
occupied  a  similar  position.  In  1851  he  mairied  Marie,  barom 
von  Scbcrr-ThosB,  and  for  the  next  few  yean  lived  in  SIcwl 
In  1863  he  took  over  the  editonhip  of  a  Voaea  newspaper,  but  In 
1864  removed  to  Leipzig.  Gottschall  was  raised,  in  1877,  fay  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  the  hereditary  nobility  with  the  preh  "  von," 
having  beenprcviously  made  aCrAnmerHo/rof  by  the  (nod  duka 
of  Weimar.  Down  to  1887  Gottschall  edited  the  Broekkaw^Kkt 
BUUUr  far  lillerarisehe  UnterkaltuHg  and  the  monthly  periodical 
Unsere  Zeii.    lie  died  at  Leiprig  on  the  list  of  March  IQ09. 

GottschaU's  prolific  literary  productions  cover  the  fields  of 
poetry,  novel-writing  and  literary  criticism.  Among  his  volumes 
of  lyric  poetry  are  Sebaslopol  (1856), /aniu  (1873),  Bunle  BlSlen 
(1891).  Amonghisepics,CwfoZCTio(i8S4),tfiva  (1864), dealing 
with  an  episode  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Merlins  Wandt- 
mngcH  (1887).  The  comedy  PiUund  Pox  (1854),  first  produced 
on  the  stage  in  Breslau,  was  never  surpassed  by  the  other  lighter 
pieces  of  the  author,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  Di*  If'ril 
des  SekwiHdth  and  Dtr  Spurn  van  tUmnsberg.  The  tragedies, 
Mazeppa,  Calharint  Howard,  Amy  Robsart  and  Dtr  Cdhe  torn 
Venedig,  were  very  successful;  and  the  historical  novels,  Im 
Banne  des  sckwanen  Adlers  (1875;  4th  ed.,  1884),  Die  Erbtckafi 
dts  BltiUsUS&i),  Die  Tocjiter  RtibeiailsUi&g),Aad  VirkUwmtrtt 
Exisleiuen  (1891),  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  As  a 
critic  and  hbtorianof  literature  Gottschall  has  also  done  excellent 
work.  His  Die  deutsche  NatianaUiteralur  des  ig.  Jahrkundtrls 
(1855;  7th  ed.,  1901-190Z),  and  Poetik  (1858;  6th  ed.,  190^) 
comnund  the  respect  of  all  students  of  literature. 

GottschaU's  collected  DramaliseJu  Wtrie  appeared  in  la  vols,  in 
18S0  (ind  ed.,  1S84);  he  has  alio,  in  recent  yrars,  published  many 
volumes  □[  cullcctcd  essays  and  criticisms.  See'lils  autobiography, 
Aui  mrintr  Jutend  (189II). 

GOTTSCHED,  JOHAHH  CHRI8T0PH  (1700-1766),  German 
author  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  snd  of  February  1700,  at 
Judilhenkirch  near  K6nigsberg,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  but  immediately  on  taking  the  degree  of  ifagislur  in  1713, 
fled  to  Leipzig  in  order  to  evade  impressment  in  the  Prusuu 
military  service.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  J.  B. 
Mencke  C1674-1733),  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Philander  von 
der  Linde,"  was  a  well-known  poet  and  also  president  of  the 
De«ts<hiibtttde  poeliscke  Geseltstkajt  In  Leipzig.  Of  this  society 
Gottsched  was  elected  "Senior"  in  1736,  and  in  the  next  year 
reorganized  it  under  the  title  of  the  Deutsche  Gfsdtsekafl.  In 
1730  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  poetry,  and, 
in  1734)  ordinary  professor  of  logic  and  mclaphyMCS  in  the 
university.   He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  uthof  December  1766. 

Gottsched'a  chief   work  was  his  Versutk  tiner  kritiscken 
Dieklktaul  fUr  die  DaUseken  (t73o),  the  first  systematic  treatise 
in  German  on  the  att  of  fotAx)  liwn^  (&'%<fim». 
His  AusJakilkiM  Rsdckwui  V.n«^  MA\a&  CtwsttnW 
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ievisdm  Sfrackkunsl  (i  748)  were  of  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment ol  German  style  and  the  purification  of  the  language. 
He  wrote  aeveral  pUys,  of  whkh  Der  titrbtiide  Cote  (1733),  an 
•i^UtfMi  of  Ad<&M>a*a  tngedjr  and  a  Frmdi  pbqr  on  tlie  laine 
tbcmc,  was  long  popular  on  the  stage.  In  his  DivUdu  Sckau- 
hUkne  (6  vols.,  1740-1745),  which  contained  mainly  tianslations 
from  the  French,  he  provided  the  German  stage  with  a  cla&sical 
repettoiy,  and  his  bibliognqihy  of  the  Gennan  drama,  f/Jlliger 
Vonat  tar  CewUeikle  dtr  dtuluken  dnmatiteluH  Dieithaut 
(■T57~i7^5)f  i*  valuable.  He  was  also  tbe  editor  <^  several 
journals  devoted  to  literary  criticism.  As  a  critic,  Gotlsched 
insisted  on  German  Uterature  being  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  French  dawiriwn;  be  enunciated  rules  by  which  (he  play- 
wright must  be  bound,  ami  abcdlthed  bombast  and  buSaoneiy 
from  the  serious  stage.  While  such  reforms  obviously  afforded 
a  healthy  corrective  to  the  extravagance  and  want  erf  taste 
which  were  rampant  in  the  German  literature  of  the  time, 
Gotlsched  went  too  far.  In  1740  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Swiss  writers  Jobann  Jakob  Bodmer  ({.ft)  and  Jdiann  Jakob 
Breilinger  (1701-1776), -who,  under  the  influeoce  of  Addison 
and  contemporary  Italian  critics,  demanded  that  the  poetic 
imaginaiioD  should  not  be  hampered  by  artificial  rulea;  they 
plated  to  the  great  EngU^  poets,  and  especially  lo  Milton. 
Gottschcd,  akhough  not  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  English 
writers,  dung  tbe  more  tenaciously  to  his  principle  that  poetry 
must  be  tbe  product  of  rules,  and,  in  the  fierce  controversy 
which  for  a  time  raged  between  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  he  was 
inevitably  defeated.  His  influence  ^wedily  dedlned,  and 
before  Us  death  his  name  became  proverUol  for  pedantic 
folly. 

His  wife,  Luise  Addgunde  Victorie,  nfe  Kulmus  (1713-1761), 
in  SMne  respects  her  husband's  intellectuil  superior,  was  an 
author  of  some  reputation.  She  wrote  several  popular  comedies, 
of  which  Dai  Tetlament  is  the  best,  and  translated  the  Spedaior 
(O  vols.,  17J9-1743),  Pope's  Jiajke  of  Ikt  Lock  (1744)  and  other 
English  and  French  works.  After  her  death  her  husband  edited 
Iter  ^dmi/tcAe  JU«'iKr<  CniicA/e  with  a  memoir  (1763). 

See  T.  W.  Daniel,  CottKlud  uni  snnt  Ztit  (Uipiig,  1848];  J. 
CrfiEer,  ColUcktd,  Bedmer,  und  Brtilin[tr  (with  tetection*  from  their 
wrltinn)  (Stuttgart,  1884):  F.  Servan,  Dit  PotUk  Cotttcktds  v»d 
der  Stkmttitr  (Sinufburv,  1887);  E.  Wolff,  GeUKtudt,SuUmng  im 
dttiUtkem  BiUnuiiUben  (2  vols.,  Kiel.  189»-1897),  and  C.  Waniek, 
CMIkW  mnd  4it  dtulsrke  Liieraliir  Mintr  Ztit  (LeipiiK,  1897).  On 
Frau  Goitiched,  Ke  P.  Schlentber,  Frau  CMiektd  undak  Mrnrfkk 
KtmBdi*  (Beriio,  1886). 

QOIZ,  JOHAMN  HIKOLAUS  (17JI-1781),  German  poet,  was 
bom  at  Worms  on  the  Qth  of  July  1731.  He  studied  theology 
at  Halle  (1739-1743),  where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets 
Johann  W.  L.  Gleim  and  Johann  Peter  Ui,  acted  for  some  years 
as  military  chaplain,  and  afterwards  filled  various  other  etxlesi- 
astical  offices.  He  died  at  Winterburg  on  the  4(h  of  Novcmber 
1781.  The  writings  of  COtz  consist  of  a  number  of  short  lyrirs 
and  several  translations,  of  which  the  best  b  a  rendering  of 
Anacreon.  His  original  compositions  are  ligbl,  livdy  and 
■parUing,  and  are  animated  rather  by  French  wit  tlMU  by 
German  depth  of  sentiment.  The  best  known  of  his  poems  is 
Die  ilUdchenintH,  an  elegy  which  met  with  the  warm  af^roval 
of  Frederick  the  Great. 

G&ii's  VtrmischU  Ceiie\U  were  published  with  biography  by 
K.  W.  RamlcT  (Mannheim,  1785;  newed.,  1807),  and  a  collection  ol 
his  poemi,  dating  from  the  yrara  1745-1765,  hai  been  rdilcd  by 
C.  Schaddekopf  in  the  Dtxlicht  LilenJurdrnimaU  dts  18.  *nd  tg, 
Mrkundtrlt  (i893)-  See  also  Brieft  wa  Hitd  on  J.  N.  C6IM,  edited 
by  C.  ScbUddeko^  (1893). 

60UACRK  a  FreiKli  word  adqttcd  from  the  ItaL  luaao 
(probably  in  origin  connected  with  "  wash  "},  meaning  literally 
a  "  ford,"  but  used  also  for  a  method  of  painting  in  opaque 
water-odour.  The  colours  are  miied  with  or  painted  in  a 
vdiicle  of  gum  or  honey,  and  whereas  in  true  water-colours 
the  high  tighu  are  obtained  by  leaving  blank  tbe  surface  lA  the 
paper  or  other  material  uwd,  or  by  allowing  it  to  show  through 
a  translucent  wash  in  "  gouache,"  these  are  obtained  by  white 
orother  light  colour.  "  Gouache  "  iafrcqueatly  uscdin  miniature 
yainlinfr 


OOtlDA  (or  Txa  Goowx),  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  proviaoe 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  nmh  side  of  tbe  Couwe  at  iu  cooAucu 
with  the  Ysel,  and  a  junction  station  iitm.  byrailN.E.of  RoUv- 
dam.  Pop. (igoo)  13,303.  IVaawapaNiocctitwithBodcgnvra 
(5}m.  N.)  on  the  old  Rhine  and  with  Oudewater  (S  ni.  E)  on 
tbe  Vsel;  and  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  service  ia  various 
directions,  Amsterdam  being  reached  by  the  canalized  Coum- 
Aar,  Drccbt  and  Amstd.  The  town  of  Gouda  is  laid  out  in  a 
fine  open  manner  aod,  like  other  Dutch  towns,  is  intetMctcd 
numerous  canals.  On  Its  outskirts  [deasant  walks  and  fine 
trees  have  replaced  tbe  old  fortlficatioos.  The  Groote  Matlt 
is  tbe  largest  market-square  in  Holland.  Among  the  numerout 
churchca  beloaging  to  various  dcnomioations,  the  first  place  must 
be  yen  to  the  Groote  Kctk  of  St  John.  It  was  founded  in  1485, 
but  rebuilt  after  a  fiie  in  1551,  andistemarkable  for  its  dimension 
(34s  ft.  long  and  150  ft.  broad),  for  a  large  and  celebrated  orpn. 
and  a  ^endid  scries  of  over  forty  stained-glass  windows  present  td 
by  cities  and  princes  and  cxecuUd  by  various  wcU-known  anistj, 
induding  tbe  brothers  Dirk  (d.c.iS77]  and  Wouter  (d.  c  1540} 
Crabeth,  between  the  years  1555  and  1603  (sec  ExplaMm 
of  tkt  Patmnu  and  fCatoumed  dau  WorJu,  Ire,  Gouda,  1876^ 
reprinted  from  an  older  vdume,  1718).  Other  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  hall,  founded  in  1449  and  icbuilt 
in  1690,  and  the  weigh-houae  bu3t  by  Pieter  Post  of  Haarlea 
{1608-1669)  and  adorned  with  a  fine  relief  by  Earth.  Eggen 
(d.  e.  i6go).  The  museum  1^  antiquities  (,1874]  cootaint  u 
cxquiute  chalice  of  the  year  1415  and  some  pictures  and  pottnits 
by  Wouter  Crabeth  the  younger.  Com.  Kctcl  (anaiiveof  Couda, 
154871616)  and  Ferdinand  B<d  (1616-1680).  Other  bulldli«i 
are  the  orphanage,  the  hospital,  a  bouse  of  correction  for  woBca 
and  a  music  hall. 

Id  the  time  of  tbe  counts  the  wealth  of  Gouda  was  msidy 
derived  fnm  brewing  and  cloth-weaving;  but  at  a  taler  due 
the  making  of  clay  tobacco  pipea  became  the  staple  trade,  and, 
although  this  industry  has  somewhat  declined,  the  churdtwudcD 
pipes  of  Gouda  are  still  well  known  and  largely  manufactured. 
In  winter-time  it  is  considered  a  feat  to  skate  hither  froni 
Rotterdam  and  elsewhere  to  buy  such  a  fripe  and  return  wiili 
it  in  one's  nouth  without  its  bring  broken.  Hie  mud  from  tbe 
Ysd  furnishes  (he  material  for  large  brick-works  and  pottetin; 
there  are  also  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  steaiioe  candle*,  1 
yam  factory,  an  oil  refinery  and  cigar  factories.  The  trans'l 
and  shipiHng  trade  is  considerable,  and  as  one  of  the  priadpil 
markets  of  South  Hdland,  the  round,  white  Gouda  dxcses  m 
known  throughout  Europe.  Boskoop,  5  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Goudt 
on  the  (Douwe,  is  famous  for  iu  nursery  gardens;  and  the  litltc 
old-world  town  of  Oudewater  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famovi 
theologian  Arminius  in  1 560.  The  town  hall  (15S8)  of  Oudewater 
contains  a  picture  by  Dirk  Stoop  (d.  1686),  commamontisf 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1575  and  the 
subsequent  sack  and  massacre. 

GOlfDIMEU  CLADDB.  muscial  composer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  about  1510.  The  French  and  the  Bd^ans  claim  bin 
as  thdr  countryman.  In  all  probability  he  wasbornat  BesaopM, 
for  bi  his  edidon  of  the  songs  of  Arcaddt,  as  wdl  as  in  (he  nau 
of  13S4,  he  calls  himself  "  nattf  de  Besan^on  "  and  "  ClaodiBS 
Godimellus  Vcscontinus."  This  discountenances  the  theory  st 
Ambros  (hat  he  was  bom  at  Vaison  near  Avignon.  As  to  Ui 
early  education  we  know  liltle  or  nothing,  but  the  excdl«i( 
Latin  in  which  some  of  his  letters  were  written  proves  that, 
in  addition  to  his  musical  knowledge,  he'  also  acquired  a  good 
classical  training.  It  a  supposed  that  he  was  in  Rome  in  1540 
at  the  head  <A  a  music-school,  and  that  besides  many  otbtt 
celebrated  musidans,  Palcstrina  was  amongst  his  pupils.  'About 
the  middle  of  the  century  he  seems  to  have  left  Rome  for  Psrii, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Jean  Duchemin,  he  published,  is 
>555.  a  musical  setting  of  Horace's  Odes.  Infinitdy  more 
important  is  another  collection  of  vocal  pieces,  a  setting  of  the 
celebrated  French  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot  and  Bfu 
published  in  1565.  It  is  written  in  four  parts,  the  mdody  bctni 
auipied  to  (be  tenor.  The  invention  of  the  ndodits  «u  hng 
ascribed  to  GoudiaMl,  but  tiuj  have  Qow  liefiidtdy  bm  prond 
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10  bave  ori^wtcd  b  popular  tones  found  in  tb«  collectlous  at 

itiii  period.  Some  of  Uiiese  tunei  are  still  lued  by  the  French 
ftotount  Cbinch. '  Othen  were  ndopted  tor  tbo  German 
lulr™^  n  GcnnaB  iquUtioD  of  tbt  French  voiionft  cfl  the 
Fubu  in  the  same  metrei  tuviog  been  publisbed  at  an  early 
dale.  Although  the  French  venton  of  the  Paalmi  wax  at  &nt 
ncd  by  Catholics  ax  well  as  Protestants,  there  is  little  doubt 
■bit  Gondiniel  had  embraced  the  new  faith.  In  Hicbel  Bienet's 
nimiaphir  (Xowatei  fme-<nmnta,  Besoncon,  1898,  P.  Jacqnin) 
it  ii  estihWshfd  that  in  Met^  where  he  was  living  in  1 565 ,  Coudi* 
ntlnoved  in  HngueiMt  circles,  and  even  figurod  ax  ((odfather 
10  ibe  daughter  of  the  picaident  of  Senneton.  Seven  years 
lucr  he  fell  a  victim  to  religioua  fanaticism  during  the  St 
Banholonew  bhuhcrs  at  Lyons  from  the  37th  to  tha  38th  of 
Aapnt  1ST,  his  death,  it  is  stated,  bdng  due  to  "  let  cnnemis 
dc  la  iJoiie  de  Dien  et  qudques  mtcbants  envicox  de  I'lioDneur 
qaH  mil  acquis."  Masses  and  raotets  belonging  to  bis  Roman 
period  are  found  in  the  Vatican  libnuy,  and  in  the  archives 
ef  vinous  churches  in  Rome;  otbera  were  published.  Thus 
the  work  entitled  if  usM  tr»  a  ClamdivCouJimcl pnestanliatmo 
miuico  ouctart,  nunc  frinium  in  luctm  cdUae,  contains  one  mass 
by  ifae  learned  editor  himself,  the  other  two  being  by  Claudius 
Semusy  and  Jean  Maillard  respectively.  Another  collection, 
la  FUur  its  chansons  da  dots  flut  exetUens  nmsitiens  de  nosire 
Itmfs,  consists  of  part  songs  by  Goudimel  and  Orlando  di  Lasto. 
Burney  gives  in  his  history  a  motet  of  Goudimel's  Domime  quid 
mulliplicali  snnt, 

QODFFIEB.  the  name  of  a  great  French  family,  which  owned 
tke  estate  of  Bonnivet  in.Poitou  from  the  14th  century.  Guil- 
uoire  Cot/TJiER,  chamberlain  to  Charles  VII.,  was  an  inveterate 
eocmy  of  Jacques  Ccevr,  obtaining  his  omdemnation  and  after* 
(rants  receiving  his  property  (1491).  He  had  a  great  number 
of  children,  several  of  whom  played  a  part  in  history.  Aaius, 
KigncurdeBoisy  (e.  147 5-1530)  wasent rusted  with  the  education 
of  the  young  count  of  AngoulCme  (Francis  I.),  and  on  the  acces- 
iioD  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  as  Francis  I.  became  grand 
iDutcr  of  the  royal  household,  ikying  an  important  part  in  the 
IDvernment;  to  him  was  given  the  ta^  of  negotiating  the 
tiesty  of  Moyon  in  1516;  and  shortly  before  hb  death  the  king 
niied  the  estates  of  Roanne  and  Boisy  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy, 
that  of  Roannais,  in  his  favour.  Adrien  Goufhek  (d.  1513) 
WIS  bishop  of  Coutances  and  AIbi,  and  grand  almoner  of  France. 
GnLLAuUE  GoumER,  seigneur  dc  Bonnivet,  became  admiral 
of  Fiance  (Me  Bomnivei).  Claude  GocntEB,  son  Artui, 
mi  created  comte  de  Maulevtier  (1542)  and  maiquls  de  Boby 
(1564). 

There  were  many  branches  of  thb  family,  the  chief  of  them 
b<ing  the  dukes  of  Roannais,  the  counts  of  Caravas,  the  lords  of 
Cltvccceurand  of  Bonnivet,  the  marquises  of  Thob,  of  Braeeux, 
tnd  of  Espagny.  The  name  of  Gouffier  was  adopted  in  the  i8th 
century  by  a  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Choiseul.  (M.  P.*) 

OOCQE,  HARTIir  (c.  1360-1444),  sumamed  DE  Cbakpaicne, 
French  chancellor,  was  born  at  Bourges  about  1360.  A  canon 
«f  Bonrges,  in  1401  he  became  treasurer  to  John,  duke  of  Bern, 
tnd  in  1406  bibbop  of  Chsrlres.  Re  was  arrested  by  John  the 
Prarless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  hapless  Jean  de  Montaigu 
(1349-1409)  in  140Q,  but  was  soon  released  and  then  banished. 
Aiiiching  himself  to  the  dauphin  Louis,  duke  of  Guicnne,  be 
became  his  chancellor,  the  king's  ambassador  in  Brittany,  and  a 
mtmber  of  the  grand  council;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  1415, 
be  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Chart  res  to  that  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  In  Uay  1418,  when  the  Burgundians  re-entered  Paris, 
be  only  escaped  death  at  their  bands  by  taking  refuge  In  the 
Bastille.  He  then  left  Paris,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  the  duke  de  la  Tr^moiltc,  who  imprisoned  him  in 
the  castle  of  Sully.  Rescued  by  the  dauphin  Charles,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  on  the  3rd  of  February  1421. 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Burgundy  and  France,  wasaparty 
to  the  selection  of  Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond,  as  constaUe,  but 
badioresignhischancdlorshipinfavourofRegnaultof  Chartres; 
first  from  March  ijlh  to  August  6th  1435,  and  again  when  La 
IWmoOIe  had  tundanted  Mdinond.   After  the  fall  of  La 


Tt^tillein  1*33  he  returned  to  coart,  and  cacrdied  a  powerfiil 
Influence  over  afialn  of  state  almost  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  castle  of  Beaulieu  <Puy-de-DAme)  on  the  ijth  or 
atth  of  November  1444. 

See  Hiver's  account  in  the  UimeiTU  dt  la  SeeUtt  iet  ^iififM^ 
i»  Ctntrt,  p.  367  (1869)  i  and  the  HowkIU  Biop^pkia  gtnlniU,  vol. 
ni. 

MUOB  (adopted  from  the  Fr.  gMge,  derived  from  the  Late 
Lat.  guftfs  «r  gHttsa,  in  Duean^  giifb'MM,  an  implemrat  ad 
ktrfum  txahndum,  tnd  abo  siiifnniienJtim  fcrrenm  in  asm 
fabrorum ; .  according  to  the  Ifew  En^isk  Dictionary  the  word 
is  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  gylf,  a  beak,  appearing  in  Welsh, 
and  gilb,  a  boring  tool,  in  Corn^),  a  tool  of  the  chisel  type  with 
a  curved  blade,  ucd  for  scooping  a  groove  or  channel  in  wood, 
stone,  ftc.  (see  Toot).  A  dmilar  instrument  ts  used  in  surgery 
for  operations  involving  the  excision  of  portions  of  bone. 
"  Gouge  "  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  bookbinder's  tool,  for 
impressing  a  curved  line  on  the  leather,  and  for  the  line  so  im- 
pressed. In  mining,  a  "  gonge  "  is  the  layer  of  soft  tock  or  earth 
sometimes  found  in  each  ■Ide'of  a  vein  of  coal  or  ore,  which  the 
miner  can  scoop  out  vrlth  bis  pkk,  and  thus  attack  the  vein  more 
easily  from  the  «de.  The  verb  "  to  gouge  "  it  used  in  the  sense 
of  scooping  or  forcing  out. 

GOUOH,  HUGH  OODOH,  ViscoiniT  (1779-1869),  British 
field-marshal,  a  descendant  of  Fnndt  Cough  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick  in  1626,  was  bom  at  Woodstown,  Limerick, 
on  the  3rd  of  Novembcri77Q.  Having  obtained  3  commission 
In  the  army  in  August  1794,  be  served  with  the  78th  Highlanders 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taldng  part  in  the  capture  of  Cape 
Town  and  of  the  Dutch  fcet  in  Saldanha  Bay  in  1796.  His 
next  service  was  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  with  the  87th 
(Royal  Irish  Fusiliers),  be  shared  in  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 

;  the  capture  of  Surinam,  and  the  brigand  war  in  St  Lucia.  In 
1809  he  was  called  to  fake  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and, 
Joining  the  army  under  Wellmgton,  commanded  his  regiment  as 
major  in  the  operations  before  Opdrto,  by  which  the  town  was 

,  taken  from  the  French.  At  Talavcra  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  had  hb  horse  shot  under  htm.  For  hb  conduct  on  this 
occasion  he  was  afterwards  promoted  lieutenant -colonel,  his 
commission,  on  the  recommendalion  of  Wellington,  being 
antedated' from  the  day  of  the  duke's  despatch.  He  was  thus 
the  first  officer  who  ever  received  brevet  rank  for  services 
performed  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  He  was  next 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  at  which  his  regiment  captured 
a  French  eagle.  At  the  defence  of  Tarifa  the  post  of  danpr 
was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege.  At  Viloria,  where  Gough  again  distinguished  himself, 
hb  regiment  captured  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan.  He  was 
again  severely  wounded  at  NIvelle,  and  was  soon  after  created  a 
knight  of  St  Charles  by  the  king  of  Spain.  At  the  close  of  the 
^r  he  returned  home  and  enjoyed  a  respite  of  some  years  from 
active  service.  He  next  took  command  of  a  regiment  stationed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  discharging  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  a  magistrate  during  a  period  of  agitation.  Gough  was  pro- 
moted major-general  in  1830.  Seven  years  later  he  was  sent  to 
India  to  take  command  of  the  Mysore  division  of  the  army. 
But  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  India  the  difficulties  which  led 
\o  the  first  Chinese  war  made  the  presence  of  an  energetic  general 
on  the  scene  indispensable,  and  Gough  wasi^>pointed  commander- 
In-chief  of  the  Britbh  forces  in  China.  This  post  he  held  during 
all  the  operations  of  the  war;  and  by  his  great  achievements 
and  numerous  victories  in  tha  face  of  immense  difficulties,  he 
at  length  enabled  the  Englbh  plenipotentiary.  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
to  dictate  pence  on  his  own  terms.  Alter  the  conclusion  of  the 
'treaty  of  Nanking  in  August  1S41  the  British  forces  were  with- 
drawn; and  before  the  close  of  the  year  Gough,  who  had  been 
made  a  G.C.B.  in  the  previous  year  for  hb  services  in  the  capture 
of  the  Canton  forts,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  August  1843  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  inlndia, 
and  in  December  he  took  the  command  in  person  against  the 
Mahnttas,  and  defeated  them  at  Maharajpur,  capturing  more 
than  fifty  guns.  In  184s  occurred  the  rupture  wUh  the  Skhs, 
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who  crosted  tke  Sutkj  in  Urge  nsnben,  and  Sir  Hugh  GohiJi 
conducted  the  openlioiu  against  them,  bdng  "tU  support od 
by  Lord  Haidingc,  the  governor-general,  who  volttnteered  to 

serve  under  him.  Successes  in  the  haid-fought  battles  of 
Mudki  and  Feroxeshah  were  lucceeded  by  the  victory  of 
SobnuM,  and  shortly  aftenrards  the  Sikhs  sued  lor  peace  at 
Lahore,  tbe  services  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  rewarded  by 
his  ekwatkHi  to  the  peerage  o(  the  United  Kingdom  as  Buon 
Cough  (April  1846).  The  war  broke  out  again  in  1S48,  and 
again  Lwd  Cough  took  the  field;  but  the  result  trf  the  battle 
of  ChiUianwalla  being  equivocal,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
borne  authorities  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Napier;  before  the 
news  of  the  supenesskm  arrived  Lord  Cough  bad  finally  crushed 
the  Sikhs  in  ihe  battle  of  Gujarat  (February  1849).  His  tactics 
during  the  Sikh  wan  were  the  subjea  of  an  embittered  contro- 
versy (see  Sikh  Wars).  Lord  Cough  now  teturoed  to  England, 
was  raised  to  a  viscoontcy,  and  for  the  third  time  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  ParliamenL  A  pension  of  iiooo  per 
annum  was  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  and  an  equal  pension 
by  the  East  India  Company.  He  did  not  again  see  active  service. 
In  iSj4  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Royal  Hone  Guards, 
uid  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  invest  Marshal 
P^Usaicrand  other  officers  with  tbein^gniaofthcBath.  Honours 
were  multiplied  upon  him  during  his  latter  years.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  St  Patrick,  being  fhe  first  knight  of  the  order  who 
did  not  hold  an  Irish  peerage,  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
was  named  a  G.C.S.I.,  and  in  November  i86>  was  made  field- 
marshal.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  children  by  both  hb 
wives.  He  died  on  the  and  of  March  1869. 

See  R.  S.  Rait,  Lmd  Cpu^  (1903);  and  ^  W.  Lie  Warner,  Lrri 
DaUuuiu  (1904)- 

GOOGH.  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW  (1817-1S86),  American 
temperance  orator,  was  bom  at  Sandgate,  Kent,  England,  on 
the  >ind  of  August  1817.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
a  schoolmistress,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  United 
Stales  to  seek  his  fortune.  Ho  lived  for  two  years  with  family 
friends  on  a  farm  in  western  New  York,  and  then  entered  a 
book-bindery  in  New  York  City  to  leam  the  trade.  There  in 
1833  his  mother  joined  him,  but  after  her  death  in  1835  he  fell 
In  with  dissolute  companions,  and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
He  lost  his  position,  and  for  several  years  supported  lumsell 
as  a  ballad  singer  and  story-teller  in  the  cheap  theatres  and 
concert-halls  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Even  this 
means  of  livelihood  was  being  closed  to  him,  when  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  In  184a  be  was  induced  to  ugn  a  temperance 
pledge.  After  several  lapses  and  a  terrific  ttrug^  he  determined 
to  devote  his  life  to  lecturing  in  behalf  of  temperance  reform. 
Gifted  with  remarkable  powers  of  pathos  and  of  description, 
he  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  was  soon  known  and  sought 
after  throughout  the  entire  oiuntry,  his  appe^  wUch  were 
directly  personal  and  emotional,  bring  attended  with  txtxa^ 
ordinary  responses.  He  continued  his  work  uatU  the  end  of  his 
life,  made  several  tours  of  England,  where  his  American  success 
was  repeated,  and  died  at  his  work,  being  stricken  with  apoplexy 
on  the  lecture  [datform  at  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  what  be 
passed  away  two  days  later,  on  the  i8th  it  February  18S6. 
He  published  an  Autobiography  (1846);  Orations  (1854];  Tem- 
ptrauce  Addresses  (1870);  Temperance  Letturet  (1879);  and5iifl- 
lithl  and  Shadow,  or  Gleanings  from  Uy  Life  Work  (18S0). 

OODGH.  RICHARD  (1735-1809),  EngUsh  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  list  of  October  1735.  His  fatfan  was  a  wealthy 
M.P.  and  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  Gough  was  a 
precocious  child,  and  at  twelve  had  translated  from  the  French 
a  history  of  the  Bible,  which  his  mother  printed  for  private 
circulation.  When  fifteen  he  translated  Ahbi  Fleury's  work  on 
the  Israelites;  and  at  silteeo  he  published  an  elaborate  work 
entitled  Atlas  Renopotus,  or  Geography  moderniied.  In  1751 
he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  began 
his  work  on  British  topography,  published  in  1768.  Leaving 
Cambridge  in  175C,  he  began  a  series  of  antiquarian  excursions 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  1773  he  began  an  edition 
In  En^ish  Of  Cundeo's  Britannia,  which  appeared  in  1789. 


Ifeantima  ha  pnUidted,  In  1786,  the  first  volume  of  Us  i^lcAdid 
mnfc,  the  StpiOdaal  MmmmU  tf  Gnat  Britain.  afHut  to 
tOutlrak  the  IdUorj  af  fanutitt,  mammtn,  haUu,  and  am  at  tin 
dijerent  pericds  from  the  //wma»  ConqueU  to  Hit  StonltaOh 
Century.  This  volume,  which  contained  the  first  four  ceniorie!, 
was  followed  in  1796  by  a  second  volume  containing  the  [5th 
century,  and  an  introduction  to  tbe  second  volume  appealed 
ini799.  Gou^  was  chosen  a  (dlowofthe  Society  of  Aniiqnmi 
of  London  in  1767,  and  from  1771  to  1791  he  was  its  director. 
He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1775.  He  died  at  Enfidd  00  the  lath 
of  February  1S09.  His  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
Anglo-Saxon  and  northern  literature,  all  bis  odlections  in  tbe 
department  of  British  topography,  aitd  a  large  number  erf  hn 
drawings  and  engravings  of  other  archaeological  retnains,  were 
bequeathed  to  tbe  iioiversity  of  Oxford. 

Among  the  minor  works  of  Gouch  are  An  Ateoiml  of  At  Beiferi 
iiissol  Cm  MS.);  A  Catalouu!  of  tht  Coins  of  ConuU,  King  tf 
Denmark  (1777);  Hittory  of  rUihy  in  Essex  (1803);  Am  AumtfU  0/ 
the  Coins  ^  tht  S^eMcidae.Kints  of  Syria  {i^);»nA"  Historvefthc 
So^ty  of^Antiquarie*  of  London,"  pre&aed  to  their  ArehoMotit, 

OOUJR,  CLAUDE  PIERRE  (i697-i7<i7).  French  aU>t  and 
litiCratevr,  was  bom  tn  Paris  on  the  19th  of  October  1697. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  CoUiie 
Maxarin,  but  he  nevenbdess  became  a  strong  JansenisL  In 
1705  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  in  1719  entered  the 
order  of  Oratorians,  and  soon  afterwards  was  named  chnon 
of  St  Jacques  I'M^tal.  On  account  of  hb  eitrerae  Jaueaist 
opinions  he  suReicd  considerable  persecution  from  the  Jesuiti, 
and  several  of  his  works  were  suppressed  at  their  fnstigttion. 
In  his  latter  years  hb  health  began  to  fail,  and  be  lost  bti 
eyesight.  Poverty  compiled  him  la  sell  his  library,  a  sacrifice 
which  hastened  bis  death,  wAich  look  {dace  at  Parb  on  the 
tst  of  February  1767. 

He  u  the  author  of  Sa^^Hmmt  an  iittimtnain  da  Mertri  (173s), 
and  a  Noiataa  SuppUment  to  •  lubMifucat  cdirioa  at  tbe  wirE: 
he  colUborated  in  Bibliolhigue  frantam,  on  kisloir»  liUtraiM  u 
fa  FrotKt  (tS  vols.,  Paris,  1740-1759);  and  fn  the  Vies  da  MMb 
(7  vols.,  1730):  he  also  wrote  Mlmatres  historijuti  *t  liltiroirei  nr 
le  fMtge  Ttyal  dt  Frame  (i7S8);  Hisloire  ies  Inquiiilieni  (Paiii, 
1752);  and  ■upecviied  an  edition  of  Richclet't  Dietimnpin,  ct 
whicfi  he  has  abo  given  an  abridcment.  He  helped  the  abbi  Fabc 
la  hb  continuation  at  Fleury's  /fiifaww  wftfriariiow. 

See  Uimoins  Uit.  tl  liU.  4a  rabU  Cot^  (1 767). 

OOUJON,  JEAN  (c.  1530-C.  ijU],  French  sculptor  of  the 
i6th  century.  Although  some  evidence  has  been  offered  b 
favour  of  the  date  1530  {ArtkiMs  da  Part  fran^aia,  iii  jje), 
tbe  time  and  place  of  hb  bitth  are  still  tmcertaiB.  The 
first  mention  of  his  name  occtirs  In  tbe  aoootmts  of  tbe  chardi 
of  St  Madou  at  Rouen  in  the  year  1540,  and  in  the  foUoaisg 
year  he  was  employed  at  tbe  cathedral  of  the  same  town,  when 
he  added  to  the  tomb  <A  Cardinal  d'Amboise  a  statue  of  hb 
nephew  Georges,  afterwards  removed,  sad  possibly  carved 
pwtiena  of  tbe  tomb  of  Louis  de  Brci£,  executed  some  time  after 
1545.  On  leaving  Rouen,  Goujon  was  employed  by  Pierre 
Lescot,  the  cdebrated  architect  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  rcstoratioiii 
of  St-fSermain  I'Auxerrobi  tbe  building  accounts—saoM  o( 
which  f(»  tbe  years  1541-1 544  were  discovered  by  M.  de  Lahofde 
on  4  piece  of  parchment  bindiDg— qwdfy  as  Us  wortc,  not  only 
the  carvings  of  the  pulpit  (Louvre),  but  also  a  Notre  Dame  it 
Pi^tf,  now  lost.  In  1547  appeared  Martin's  French  translaiioD 
of  Vitruvius,'the  iUustraiims  of  which  were  due,  the  tianslator 
tdh  us  in  his  "  Dedication  to  the  King,"  to  Goujon, "  naguba 
architecte  de  Honsdgneur  le  Cono6table,  et  maintcnant  un  dts 
v6tres."  We  learn  from  thb  statement  not  only  that  Guyoa 
had  been  taken  into  the  royal  service  on  the  accesuoo  of  Heniy 
II,,  but  also  that  he  had  been  previously  em{doyed  under  Bulbu 
00  the  ch&teau  of  Ecouen.  Between  1547  and  1549  he 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Loggia  ordered  from  Lescot 
for  the  entry  of  Henry  11.  into  Paris,  which  took  place  on  tbe 
i6th  of  June  1549.  Lescot's  edifice  was  reconstructed  at  the 
end  of  the  iSth  century  by  Bernard  Poyet  into  tbe  Fonttiae 
des  Innocents,  this  being  a  considerable  variation  of  the  oiigiail 
design.  At  the  Louvre,  Goujon,  under  the  direction  of  Lescei, 
necutcd  the  carvings  oi  the  south-west  angle  <A  tbe  court,  Ihe 
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reliefs  of  the  Eictlier  Henri  II.,  ind  tbe  Tribune  des  CftHatldes, 
for  which  he  received  jij  livrea  an  the  5th  September  1350. 
Between  1548  and  1554  me  the  chfttew  d'Anet,  in  the  embel- 
lishaient  «f  which  Goujoa  wu  amdUed  with  Phitibert  Delorme 
ID  the  service  of  Dionai  of  Poitiew.  Unfortunatcty  the  building 
accounts  of  Aoet  have  di&^>pca^cd,  but  Goujon  eiecutcd  & 
vast  number  ol  other  works  of  equal  importance,  destroyed  or 
lo&t  in  the  great  Revolution.  In  1555  his  name  apptan  again 
in  the  Louvre  accounts,  and  cmtinucs  to  do  so  every  succeedlitg 
year  up  to  1563,  when  all  uace  of  him  blott.  In  the  counc  ^ 
this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn  out  of  the  royal  employ- 
ment all  those  who  were  suspected  of  Huguenot  tendencies. 
Goujon  has  always  been  dairacd as* Reformer;  it  b  consequently 
posaible  thai  he  wasoneof  thevictimsof  thisattack.  Wediould 
tberefoie  probably  ascribe  the  work  attributed  to  him  in  ihe 
HAld  Canuvalet  (tn  tilu),  together  with  mudi  else  executed 
in  various  parts  ot  Vtm—hat  now  dispersed  or  destroyed— 
to  a  period  inlerveniog  between  the  date  of  his  dismissal  from 
tha  Louvre  and  his  dttth,  which  is  computed  to  have  taken 
place  between  1564  and  1568,  probably  at  Bologna.  The 
researches  of  M.  Tomaso  Sandonnini  [set  Gaatltt  des  Beaux  Arts, 
1*  p£riode,  vol.  zxii.)  have  finally  disposed  of  the  supposition, 
long  entertained,  that  Goujim  died  during  the  St  Bartholomew 
masociein  1571. 

Lift  if  aulhaitie  Wfks  9f  Jean  GouJoh:  Two  marble  columns 
supporting  the  organ  of  the  church  of  St  Maclou  (Rouen)  on 
right  and  kit  of  porch  on  entering;  left-hand  gale  of  the  church 
of  St  Madou;  bas-relfefs  for  decoration  of  screen  of  St  Germain 
rAumrois  (now  in  Louvre);  "  Victoiy  "  over  chimney-piece 
of  Salle  des  Gardes  at  £couen;  altar  at  Cbantilly;  illustralioiui 
for  Jean  Martin's  translation  of  Vitruvius;  bas-icliefs  and 
sculptural  decoration  of  Fontaine  des  Innocents;  bas-reliefs 
adorning  entrance  of  H6tel  Camavalet,  also  scries  of  satyrs' 
heads  oa  keystones  of  arcade  of  courtyard;  fountain  of  Diana 
fiwn  Anet  (now  in  Louvre);  internal  decoration  of  chapd  at 
Anet;  portico  of  Anet  (now  in  courtyard  of  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts);  bust  of  Diane  de  Poi^licra  (now  at  Versailles);  Tribune 
of  Caryatides  in  the  Louvre;  decoration  of  "  Escalicr  Henri 
II.,  "  Louvre;  arils  de  bceuf  and  decoration  of  Henri  11.  facade, 
Louvre;  groups  fur  pediments  of  facade  now  placed  over 
cntrann  to  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  collections.  Louvre. 

Sec  A.  A.  Potiicr.  (Eiarrs  de  Cotijmt  (lAff):  ReginaU  LiKer, 
Jmm  CoMjoti  (London,  i^uj). 

OO0JOH.  JBAN  MARIE  CLAUDE  AUXAHDRE  (1766-1795). 
Fiench  publicist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bourg  on  ihe 

ijlh'  of  April  1766,  the  son  of  a  postmaster.  The  boy  went 
early  to  sea,  and  saw  fighting  when  he  was  twelve  years  old; 
in  1790  he  settled  at  Meudon,  and  began  to  make  good  his  lack 
of  education.  As  procureur-gCntral -syndic  of  the  department 
ef  Seine-et-Oise,  in  August,  1792,  he  had  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  and  fulFillod  his  difficult  functions  with  energy  and 
lact.  In  the  Convention,  which  he  entered  on  the  death  of 
lUrault  de  Sfchdles,  he  took  his  scat  on  the  benches  of  the 
Monnlain.  He  conducted  a  mission  to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  with  creditable  moderation,  and  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  peace  within  the  republic.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  a  dciermined  opponent  of  the  counter-revolution,  which 
he  denounced  in  the  J.-icobin  Gub  and  from  the  Mountain 
after  his  recall  to  Paris,  following  on  the  revolution  of  the  Qth 
Thermidor  (July  17,  1794)-  He  was  one  of  those  who  protested 
apinst  the  rradmission  ol  Louvct  and  other  survivors  of  the 
Ciiondin  party  to  the  Convention  in  March  i7q<;;  and,  when 
the  populace  invaded  the  legislature  on  the  1st  Prairial  (May 
10,  1795)  and  compelled  the  deputies  to  legislate  in  accordance 
with  their  de^rei,  he  proposed  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  special  commission  which  should  assure  the  execution  of 
(he  proposed  changes  and  assume  the  functions  of  the  various 
enmniitlces.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection  involved  the  fall 
of  ibosc  deputies  who  had  supported  the  demands  of  the  populace. 
Before  the  close  of  the  sitUng,  Goujon,  with  Rommc,  Durm, 
DuquesfK^,  Bourbottc,  Soubrany  and  others  were  put  under 
arrest  by  their  colleagues,  and  on  their  way  to  the  chateau 


of  Taureaa  in  Brittaiqr  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  a  mob  at 
Avranches.  They  were  brau^t  back  to  Paris  for  trial  before 
a  military  commission  on  the  17th  of  June,  and,  though  no  proof 
of  their  complicity  in  organizing  tbe  insurreaion  could  be  found— 
they  were,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Goujon  and  Bourbotte, 
strangers  to  oneanother — theywmcondcmned.  In  accordance 
withA  prfr^nanged  plan,  they  attempted  suicide  on  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  court-room  with  a  knife  which  Goujon 
had  successfully  concealed.  Romme,  Goujon  and  Onquetiuqr 
succeeded,  but  the  other  three  merely  inlliaed  wounds  which 
did  not  prevent  their  being  taken  immediately  to  the  guillotine. 
With  their  deaths  the  Mountain  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party. 

Sec  J.  Clarctic,  Xri  Pernieri  UoHlagnardt,  kUloire  it  l  insarrKtin 
dt  Prairiat  an  III  d'aprh  let  dotuments  (iS6t);  Dtfmtt  dn  rtpri- 
stntant  du  peupit  GmiJoH  (Paris,  na  date),  with  the  Iclters  and  a  hymn 
written  by  Goujon  during  his  imprisonment.  For  other  docuownts 
sec  Maurice  Toumcux  (Parii,  ittvo,  vi^.  1.,  pp.  413-435). 

QOULBaRN,  EDWARD  MEYRICK  (1818-1897), 
chuichman,  son  of  Mr  Serjeant  Goulburn,  M.P.,  recorder  of 
Leicester,  and  nephew  (rf  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  ministries  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  itlh  of 
February  1S18,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  In  1839  he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Merton,  and  in 
1841  wid  ifl43  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  respectively. 
For  some  years  he  hdd  the  living  of  Holywell,  Oxford,  and  was 
chaplain  to  Samuel  Wilberiorce,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In 
184Q  he  succeeded  Tait  as  headmaster  of  Rugby,  but  in  1857 
he  resigned,  and  accepted  the  charge  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Maryla- 
bbnc.  In  1858  ho  became  a  prebendaiy  of  St  Paul's,  and  la 
1859  vicar  of  St  John's,  Faddingion.  In  1866  he  was  mnde 
dean  of  Norwich,  and  in  that  office  exercised  a  long  and  marked 
influence  on  church  life.  A  strong  Conservative  and  a  churchman 
of  traditional  orthodoxy,  be  was  a  keen  antagonist  of  "  higher 
criticism  "  and  of  all  forms  of  ratitmatism.  His  Tioafto  m 
Personal  RdipoH  (1S61)  and  The  PursMif  of  HtHiitK  were 
well  received;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  (i8gi)  of  his  friend  Dean 
Burgon,  with  whosC'  doctrinal  views  he  was  substantially  in 
agr^mcnt.  He  resigned  the  deanery  in  iSSq,  and  died  at 
Tunbiidgc  Wdls  on  the  3rd  of  May  1897, 

See  Z.i/e  by  B.  Compton  (1899). 

GOULBURN,  HENRY  (1784-1856),  EngUsh  statesman,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  igth  of  March  1784  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1808  he  became  member  of 
pariiament  for  Horsham;  in  1810  he  was  appontcd  under- 
secretary (or  home  affairs  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  be  was 
mode  under-scciclary  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Still  retaining 
olTicc  in  the  Tory  government  he  became  a  privy  councilln  in 
1811,  and  just  afterwards  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord -lieu tenant  of  Ireland,  a  position  which  he  held  until  April 
1817.  Here  although  frequently  denounced  as  an  Orangeman, 
h»  period  of  ofTice  was  on  the  whole  a  successful  one,  and  in 
1813  he  managed  to  pass  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  Bill.  In 
January  tSiS  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington;  like  his  leader  he  dlsUkol  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  he  voted  against  in  1838.  In  the 
domain  of  &nance  Goulbum's  chief  achievements  were  to  reduce 
Ihe  rate  of  interest  on  part  of  the  national  debt,  and  to  allow 
any  one  to  sell  beer  upon  payment  of  a  small  annual  fee,  a  com- 
ptcic  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  drink  traHic.  Leaving 
olTicc  with  Wellington  in  November  iSjo,  Goulburn  was  home 
secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  four  months  in  1835,  and 
when  this  statesman  returned  to  ofTico  in  September  1841  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  second  time.  Although 
Peel  himself  did  some  ol  the  chancellor's  work,  Goulburn  was 
responsible  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  and  he  aided  his  chief  in  the  struggle  which  ended 
in  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  With  his  colleagues  be  left  office 
in  June  1846.  After  representing  Horsham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  over  four  years  Goulburn  was  successively  member 
fur  St  Germans,  for  West  Looe,  and  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  In 
May  1S31  he  was  clecicd  fu  Cambridge  University,  and  bn. 
retained  this  scat  until  ^ik  \i!Ca.«&.'\waaxi  '^^^ 
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at  BrtcbwoTth  House,  Dotfclng.  Goulbnrn  wis  am  of  Peel'a 
firmest  supporters  and  most  iotiinate  friends.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  (i8i3-[843).  wu  senior  cbssic  ud  second  wrangler 
at  Cambridge  in  1835. 

See  S.  W^pote.  Hitlory  0/  E*if»nd  (1878-1886). 

QOULBDUf,  a  dty  of  Argyle  couniy,  New  Soath  Wales, 
Australia,  134  m.  S.W.  of  Sydney  by  the  Great  Soutbem  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,618.  It  lies  in  a  productive  agticultuial  district, 
at  an  altitude  of  1119  ft.,  and  b  a  place  of  great  imponance, 
being  the  chief  depot  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  southern  part 
of  (he  state.  There  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrds. 
Manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  flour  and  beer,  and  tanning 
are  important.  The  municipality  was  created  in  1859;  and 
Goulbum  became  a  city  in  1864. 

GOULD.  AUGUSTUS  ADDESOH  <iBo5't866),  American 
conchologist,  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampidiire,  on  the 
33rd  of  AprU  180S,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1835,  and 
took  hi>  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1830.  Thrown  from 
boyhood  on  his  own  exertions,  it  was  only  by  industry,  per- 
severance and  seU-denial  that  he  obtained  the  means  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Establi^ing  himself  in  Boston,  be  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  finally  rcse  to  high  professionol 
rank  and  social  position.  He  became  pmident  of  the  Hanachu- 
■etts  Medical  Society,  and  was  erapkqred  in  editing  the  vhal 
■Utisticsof  thestate.  Asacoocholot^thisTqntaUiHi  Is  wortd- 
wide,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  science  in  America. 
His  writings  fill  many  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Nsitural  History  (see  voL  jd.  p.  197  for  a  list)  and 
other  periodicals.  He  published  with  L.  Aga^  Ibe  Frintipia 
9}  ZoiUty  (ind  ed.  1851);  he  edited  the  TtrntlrM  and  Air- 
bnttkint  Uelbalis  ((851-1855)  of  Anos'Binney  (1803-1847)-,  he 
tran dated  Lamarck'i  Gaunt  if  SMiOt.  The  two  most  important 
monuments  to  bis  scientific  work,  however,  are  Uoiluua  and 
Skdls  (vol.  xii.,  1851)  of  the  Unitnl  States  ezpbring  expedition 
(1838-1841)  under  Lieutenant  Charles Wilkcs(  1833),  published  by 
the  govenunent,  and  the  Report  m  tkt  Imtrtebrala  publi^ied  by 
order  of  the  Icgisluure  of  Masndnisetu  in  1841.  A  second 
edition  of  the  latter  work  was  authorized  in  1865,  and  published 
in  1870  after  the  author's  dcaih,  which  took  place  at  Boston 
on  the  islh  of  September  1S66.  Gould  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  all  the  prominent  American  scientific  societies,  and 
«f  many  of  tbote  of  Europe,  inchuUng  the  London  Royal  Society. 

ObOLD.  BSUAUN  APTHORP  (1834-1896),  American 
astnnonier,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Apthotp  Gould  (1787-1859), 
principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, aa  the  a7th  of  September  1834.  Having  gnduated 
at  Harnrd  CaUege  in  1844,  be  studied  mathematici  and  aa- 
trooomy  under  C  F.  Gann  at  GttttlngRi,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1848.  From  1851  to  1867  be  was  in  charge  of  the 
longitude  department  of  the  United  States  coast  survey;  be 
deVdoped  and  oiganixed  the  service,  was  one  of  Ibe  fint  to 
determrae  longituda  by  telegraphic  tneani,  and  employed  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  t866  to  eitablish  longitode-rdatkms  between 
Europe  and  America.  The  Aslronomieai  Journal  was  founded 
by  Gould  in  1S49;  and  its  pubUcalton,  suspended  in  1S61, 
waa  resumed  by  him  in  1885.  From  1855  to  1859  he  acted  as 
director  of  the  Dudky  observatory  at  Albany,  New  Yoric; 
and  published  in  1859  m  discnsrion  of  tbe  places  and  proper 
motions  of  circumpcdar  stars  to  be  used  as  standards  by  the 
United  States  coast  survey.  Appointed  in  1861  actuaiy  to 
Um  United  States  sanitary  commission,  he  issued  in  1869  an 
Important  volome  of  liililary  and  Anikropeloptal  Slatistkt, 
He  fitted  up  in  i864aprivate<dMnvaioryat  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
but  undertook  in  1868,  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
to  organize  a  national  observatory  at  Cordoba;  began  to  observe 
there  with  four  assistants  in  1870,  and  completed  in  1874  ha 
Vranomdria  ArteaHna  (published  tij^  for  whidi  be  tccdved 
h  18S3  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Thb  wa&fdiowed  by  aione-catalogueof  73,160  stars  (1884),  and 
a  general  catalogue  (1885)  compiled  from  meridian  observations 
of  31,448  stars.  Gould's  measurements  of  L.  M.  Rutberfurd's 
pbot^nphs  of  tbe  PItiadea  in  i8fi6  entitle  him  to  rank  aa  » 


pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  cameim  as  an  iBStrument  of  prccUea; 
and  he  secured  at  Cordoba  1400  negatives  of  soutbcn  ftar- 
clusters,  the  reduction  of  which  oociQMod  tbe  doaing  yiars'af 
faislife.  He  returned  in  1885  uUb  home  at  Caaliridse,«ben 
he  died  oa  tbe  *<ith  of  NovenAer  1S96. 

See  AitroHotnicet  Jmtmat.  fio.  389;  Mtenaterj,  zz.  70  (buk 
notice  BbridKed);  Sciena  {Dee.  18,  1896,  S.  C.  Cnandter):  Aibw- 
pkytkid  Journal,  v.  sp;  MonMj  JVMhXt  Jtsy.  AMr^  SteUty,  Wn. 
ai8 

QOOLQ.  8IH  PRAXCB  CAHBUTHERS  (1844-  ),  Va^Ut 
caricaturist  and  politician,'  was  bom  in  Barnstaple  on  the  lad 
of  December  1844.  Although  in  early  youth  he  showed  great 
love  of  drawibg,  be  began  life  in  a  badt  and  then  joined  tbe 
London  Stock'  Exchange,  where  be  constantly  sketdted  the 
memberi  and  illustrated  important  events  in  the  fiasacii] 
world;  many  of  these  drawings  were  reproduced  by  Itthograpliy 
and  published  for  private  circulation.  In  1879  be  begu  the 
regular  illustration  of  tbe  Christinas  nund>ers  <rf  TniiA,  and  ia 
18S7  he  became  a  ootttributor  to  the  PoU  Mall  Caxtile,  traos- 
ferring  his  allegiance  to  the  WeOnwator  GokU*  on  its  foundation 
and  subsequently  acting  as  assistant  cdiuv:  Among  his  inde- 
pendent publicatimis  are  Who  kUM  Cock  RMmf  (189^),  Tola 
iM  IN  llu  Zoo  (1900),  'two  vokUBca  of  Frolaart's  Main 
ChronUlei,  told  and  pktured  by  P.  C.  Gotdd  (1902  .  and  1903), 
and  Pklnre  Pditiei — a  periodical  npiiat  of  Us  ITeifmfautv 
Gatttte  cartoons,  one  of  tbe  ^nost  notewoitby  implemenu  of 
poKtical  warfare  in  theanooury  of  tbe  LS>eral  party.  Freqacntly 
grafting  bis  ideas  on  to  subjects  taken  freriy  from  UmU  Rrmns, 
Alia  in  Womdtrland,  and  the  works  of  Dickcu  and  Shakespcan, 
Sir  F.  C.  Gould  used  these  litetary  vehicles  with  extraordinaiy 
dexterity  and  pobit,  bojt  with  a  satire  that  was  not  unUad  aad 
with  a  vigour  from  iriiidi  bhtemesi,  virukoce  and  cynleiw 
were  notably  absent.  He  was  knightod  ia  1906. 

GOUU).  JAY  (i83fr-i893),  American  finaocfer,  was  bon  ia 
Roxbury,  Delaware  county,  New  Yoik,  on  tbe  37th  of  May  1S36. 
He.  was  brought  up  00  tda  latber's  farm,  studied  at  Hdurt 
Academy,  and  though  be  left  idiool  io  Us  sixteenth  year,  devoted 
himself  assiduously  themfter  to  private  study,  chiefiy  <rf  mathe- 
matics and  surveying,  at  tbe,  same  time  keeping  books  for  a 
blacksmith  for  his  board.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  for  hit 
father  in  tbe  hardware  bnsincsai  in  t85i-i8s6  be  worked  as  s 
surveyor  in  preparing  maps  of  Ulster,  Albany  and  Ddawsre 
counties  in  New  York,  of  Lake  and  Geauga  cotmties  in  OMo. 
and  of  Oakland  county  in  MicUgaa,  aOd  of  a  projected 
railway  line  between  Netrtmrgh  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  An  ardair' 
anti-renter  in  his  bo^iood  and  youth,  he  wrote  A  flistarj  tf 
Dtlavare  Cnmly  and  llu  Border  Wars  of  Ntm  York,  conlaimnt 
a  Sketch  of  the  Early  SetHevienls  im  tke  County,  and  A  HUorj 
of  the  Late  Anil-Rent  I>iffiadties  tn  Delaware  (Roxbuiy,  [856). 
He  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  tanning  business  in  wesUni 
New  York,  and  ia  banking  at  Stroudstnng,  Poui^lvania.  In 
i8(^  be  married  Miss  Hden  Day  UtUer,  and  tlinM^  bet  btker, 
Danid  S.  Miller,  he  was  appointed  manager  of  tbe  Rcomdser 
&  Saratoga  railway,  which  he  hou^t  up  when  it  vas  in  a  vecy 
bad  condition,  and  skilfully  reorganized;  m  tbe  same  way  be 
bought  and  reorganized  the  Rutland  &  Washington  railway, 
from  which  he  ultimately  nalized  a  ktge-profit.  In  1859  be 
removed  to  New  Yoric  City,  iriiere  be  became  a  broker  in  ra&way 
stocks,  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Erie  milwsy,<rf 
which  by  shrewd  strategy  he  and  James  Fisk,Jr.(4.«.),Iuulgai[Kd 
control  in  July  of  tliat.year.  Tbemanagemcnt  of  theroadnnder 
his  eontn^  uid  especially  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  of  frandaisBt 
stock  bi  1868-1870,  led  to  Ut^atioii  begun  by  English  bond. 
holders,  and  Gould  was  forced  out  of  the  company  in  Uirdi 
187s  and  compelled  to  restore  securities  valued  at  about 
$7,500,000.  It  was  during  bis  control  of  the  Erie  that  be  and 
nric  entered  Into  a  league  with  Tweed  Ring,  thqr  adnkud 
Tweed  to  tbe  directorate  of  tbe  Erie,  awl  Tweed  in  tunairangEd 
favourable  legisUtion  for  them  at  Albany.  With  Tweed,  Goald 
was  cartooned  by  Nast  in  1869.  In  October  1671  Gould  was  the 
chief  bondsman  of  Twee6  when  the  lauer  was  bdd  in  ti,ooo^ 
bail.  With  Fiak  in  August  1869  be  began  to  buy  gold  in  a  daihg 
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Mtnpt  to  **  earner  "  the  mtrkct,  his  hope  hOat  that,  with  the 
idvuce  in  price  of  gold,  niutt  would  kdvance  to  such  a  price 
that  wetterD  farmers  would  mU,  and  there  would  be  a  consequent 
great  movement  o[  brcadsluffs  from  West  to  East,  which  would 
result  in  increased  freight  business  for  the  Erie  road.  His 
^ffwhtiMM  In  gi^,  during  which  he  at  tempted  through  Present 
Gnnt'i  brother-in-law,  A.  H.  Corlnn,  to  influence  tlie  president 
•nd  hb  secretary  General  Horace  Porter,  culminated  in  the  panic 
of  "  Blacic  Friday,"  on  the  14th  of  September  1S69,  when  the 
price  of  gold  fell  from  161  to  1  jj. 

Gould  gained  control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  from  which  in 
i8Sj  he  withdrew  alter  realizing  a  large  profit.  Buying  up  the 
■lock  of  the  Uissouci  Pacific  he  built  up,  by  means  of  cons^id^ 
tions,  teotganizations,  and  the  construction  of  branch  lines, 
the  "  Gould  System  "  of  railways  in  the  south-western  states. 
In  188a  he  was  in  virtual  control  of  10,000  miles  of  railway,  about 
MK-ninth  of  the  milwsy  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  that 
tune.  Be^ea.het^taincd  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Wesleni 
Union  Telegmph  Company,  and  after  188  r  in  the  elevated 
railways  in  New  York  City,  and  was  Intimately  connected  with 
■lany  of  the  largest  railway  financial  operations  in  the  United 
&ates  for  the  twenty  ycanfoltowing  1S6S.  Hediedof  consump- 
iBoa  and  of  mental  strain  on  the  snd  of  December  1891,  his 
fortnoe  at  that  time  being  estimatad  at  973/100^000;  all  of 
this  be  left  to  his  own  family. 

Ilis  eldest  son,  George  Jay  Gould  (b.  1864),  was  prominent 
abo  as  an  owner  and  manager  of  railways,  and  became  president 
of  the  Little  Rock  k  Fort  Smith  railway  (1888),  the  Si  Louis, 
Iron  Hotintain  &  Southern  railway  (1893),  the  International 
k  Great  Northern  lulway  (1895),  the  Missouri  Pacific  ralhray 
(189J),  the  Tens  &  Pacific  railway  (1S93),  and  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company  (1891);  he  was  also  vice-president  and 
ditcaot  of  the  Western  Union  Tek^raph  Company.  It  waa 
udcr  his  control  that  the  Wabash  syBtem  benme  tnnsoontl- 
DCDtal  and  secured  an  Atlantic  port  at  Baltimore;  and  it  was 
ht  who  brought  about  a  friendly  alliance  between  the  Gould 
and  the  Rockefeller  interests. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Helsk  Millek  Gould  (b.  1868),  became 
widely  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  particularly  for  her 
gtBcrous  gjfts  to  American  army  hospitals  in  the  war  with  ^nin 
1b  iSqS  and  for  her  many  contributions  to  New  Yorit  Univenity, 
10  which  she  gave  $150,000  lor  a  library  in  1895  and  (rae/ioo 
lot  a  Hall  of  Fame  in  1900. 

GOUMOD.  CHARLES  PRAHCOIS  (1818-1893),  French  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  i7tb  of  June  1818,  the  son  of 
F.  L.  Gounod,  a  talented  painter.  He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
Mfvatoire  in  i8j6,  studied  under  Rcicha,  Halfvy  and  Lesueur, 
ud  won  the  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  in  1839.  While  residing 
fa  the  Eternal  City  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  sacred  music,  notably  to  the  works  of  Palestrina  and  Bach. 
In  184J  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  a  "  requiem  "  of  his  composi- 
tion was  performed.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  publisher  for  some  songs  he  had  written  in  Rome.  Having 
become  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  "  Misuons  Btrangires," 
be  turned  his  thoughts  and  mind  to  religious  music.  At  that 
time  he  even  contemplated  the  idea  of  entering  Into  holy 
ocdeis.  His  thoughts  were,  however,  turned  to  more  mundane 
Boatters  when,  through  the  intervention  of  Madame  Viardot, 
the  celebrated  singer,  be  received  a  commission  to  compose  an 
open  on  a  text  by  £milc  Augier  for  the  Acadfonle  Nationate 
<k  Uu»que.  Saplu,  the  wo^  in  question,  iras  produced  in 
1851,  and  if  its  success  was  not  very  great,  it  at  least  sufficed  to 
bring  the  composer 's  name  to  the  fore.  Some  critics  appeared 
to  coiBider  this  work  as  evidence  of  a  fresh  departure  in  the 
style  of  dramatic  music,  and  Adolphe  Adam,  the  composer, 
who  was  abo  a  musical  critic  attributed  to  Gounod  the  wiA 
tOKvivetbe^stcmof  musical  dcclaraation  invented  by  Gluck. 
Tbe  fact  waa  that  S^ipko  diifered 'm  some  req>eclB  from  the 
operatic  woriu  of  tbe  period,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent  in 
advance  of  the  times.  When  it  was  revived  at  the  Paris  OpCra 
In  1884,  several  additions  were  made  by  the  composer  to  the 
wiginnl  score,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage,  and  Safin  once 


more  failed  to  attract  the  puUic.  Gounod's  tecond  dramatic 
attempt  was  again  in  cooncuon  with  a  classical  aubject,  and  . 
connsted  in  some  choruses  written  for  UIjsk,  a  tragedy  by 
Pcmsard,  pbyed  at  the  ThUtre  Francais  in  iSji,  when  the 
orchestra  was  conducted  by  Ofleobach.  Hie  composer's  next 
opera.  La  Nonne  sanglamU,  giv«n  it  the  Paris  Opirm  in  1854, 
was  a  failure. 

Goethe's  Fau$l  had  for  yean  exercised  a  strong  fascination 
over  Gounod,  and  he  at  bst  determined  to  turn  it  to  operatic 
account.  The  performance  at  a  Paris  theatre  of  a  drama  on 
thcsaraesubject  delayed  the  production  of  his  opers  for  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  be  wrote  in  a  few  months  the  munc  for  an 
operatic  version  of  Holi£rc's  comedy,  U  MUtcin  mclpi  lui, 
which  was  produced  at  the  ThtfttreLyrique  in  1858.  Berlioz  well 
described  Ihb  charming  little  work  when  he  wrote  of  it, "  Every- 
thing  is  pretty,  piquant,  fluent,  in  this '  Opfoa  comique  there  b 
nothing  superfluous  and  nothing  wanting."  Tbt  first  perform- 
ance of  FausI  look  place  at  the  ThMtre  Lyiique  on  tbe  tpth 
of  March  1859.  Goethe's  masterpiece  had  already  been  utilised 
for  operatic  purposes  by  various  composers,  the  most  celebrated 
of  whom  was  Spohr.  The  subject  had  also  inspired  Schumann, 
fierh'oz,  Lisit,  Wagner,  to  mention  only  a  few,  and  the  enormous 
success  of  Gounod's  opera  did  not  deter  Boito  from  writing  his 
UtfiiUftIt,  Fowl  n  without  doubt  the  most  popular  French 
opera  of  the  second  half  of  tbe  i9thccntury.  Iissoccess  basbeen 
universal,  and  nowhere  has  h  ochic^xd  greater  vogue  than  in 
the  bnd  of  Goethe.  For  years  it  remained  the  recognized  type 
of  modem  French  opera.  At  the  time  of  its  productif>n  in  l^ris 
it  was  scarcely  appreciated  according  (o  Its  merits.  lU  style 
was  too  novel,  and  its  luscious  harmonies  did  not  altogether 
suit  the  palate*  of  those  dilettanti  who  still  looked  upon  Ro^nl 
as  the  incarnation  of  music.  Times  have  indeed  changed,  and 
French  composers  have  followed  the  road  opened  by  Gounod, 
and  bave  fuitber  developed  the  form  of  the  lyrical  drama, 
adopting  tie  theories  irf.  Wagner  In  a  manner  suitable  to  thdr 
national  temperament.  Although  in  its  original  version  Paust 
contained  sptAen  dialogue,  and  was  divided  into  set  pieces 
according  to  custom,  yet  It  differed  greatly  from  tbe  opens  <4 
the  past.  Gounod  had  not  studied  the  works  of  German  masters 
such  as  Mendebsohn  and  Schumann  in  vain,  and  although 
his  own  style  b  eminently  Gallic,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
much  of  its  charm  emanates  from  a  certain  poetic  sentimentality 
which  seems  to  have  a  Teutonic  origin.  Certainly  no  music 
such  as  his  had  previously  been  produced  by  any  French  com- 
poser. Auber  was  a  gay  trifler,  scattering  his  bright  effusions 
with  absolute  insouciance,  teeming  with  melodious  ideas,  but 
lacking  depth.  Berlioz,  a  musical  Titan,  wrestled  against  fate 
with  a  superhuman  energy,  and,  Jove-like,  subjugated  hb 
hearers  with  hb  thunderbolts.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Gounod  to  introduce  ta  note  tcndn,  to  sing  the  tender  passion 
in  accents  soft  and  languorous.  The  musical  bnguage  em- 
ployed in  Faiul  was  new  and  fascinating,  and  it  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  many  other  French  composers,  certain  of  its  idioms 
thereby  becoming  hackneyed.  Gounod's  opera  was  given  in 
London  in  1863,  when  its  success,  at  first  doubtful,  became 
enormous,  and  it  was  beard  concurrently  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's  theatres.  Since  then  It  has  never  lost  iu 
popularity. 

Although  the  success  of  Pdvst  in  Paris  was  at  first  not  lo 
great  as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  It  gradually  increased 
and  set  the  seal  on  Gounod's  fame.  The  fortunate  composer 
now  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  for  his  works, 
and  the  succeeding  decade  b  a  ^tedally  important  one  in  hb 
career.  The  opera  from  his  pen  which  came  after  FausI  was 
PhiUmon  et  Baucis,  a  setting  of  the  mythological  tale  in  which 
the  composer  followed  the  traditions  of  the  Optra  Comique, 
employing  spoken  dialogue  while  lurt  abdicating  the  in- 
diWduality  <rf  hb  own  style.  Thb  work  was  prodticed  at  the 
Thtttrc  Lyrique  in  i860.  It  has  repeatedly  been  heard  in 
London.  La  Reine  de  Saba,  a  four-act  opera,  produced  at  the 
Grand  Optra  on  the  aSth  of  Febmary  1861,  wa.t  «.^w«^!Ha. 
a  far  more  ambitima  ntnk.  Yw  imm  teuHD.''^  4a&  va. 
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with  BOcccn,  kltboofh  the  aooie  conUins  win*  of  Gounod's 
choicat  iiufrfralioni,  noubly  tke  wdl-koown  air,  "  Lend  me 
your  aid."  L»  Ktim  dt  Saba  wu  adapted  for  the  CngtUh  stage 
uodcr  the  name  of  /raw.  The  non-tucceu  of  thii  work  proved 
ft  great  duappotntmcni  to  Gounod,  who,  however,  >ei  to  work 
■gain,  and  this  tine  with  better  retulu,  UinUU,  the  Iruit  of  hit 
Uboun,  being  given  for  the  fint  time  at  the  Tbtttfe  Lyrique 
on  the  19th  of  Hatch  1864.  Founded  upon  the  Jflr«f»  tit  the 
Provencal  poet  Uistral,  MiftHk  contains  much  charming  and 
characteristic  music.  The  libretto  seems  to  have  militated  against 
its  success,  and  althou^  several  revivals  have  taken  place  and 
vaiiont  nwdificationa  aad  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Kwe, 
yet  liirtUle  has  never  enjoyed  a  very  great  vogue.  Certain 
portions  of  this  opera  have,  however,  been  pt^ularlied  in  the 
concert-room.  La  Calomb*,  a  little  opera  in  two  acts  without  pre- 
tention, deserves  mention  here.  It  was  originally  heard  at  Baiden 
in  and  aubaequeatly  at  the  Optra  Comique.  A  ■navciy 
ndodious  eHlr'adf  from  thit  little  voA  has  antvived  aad  been 
repeatedly  performed. 

Animated  with  the  desire  to  give  a  pendant  to  his  Fatal, 
Counod  now  sought  for  inspiration  from  Shakespeare,  and 
turned  hit  attention  to  Saam  awd  Julia,  Han.  indeed,  waa  « 
subject  psTticularly  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  a  compoaer 
who  had  90  eminently  qualified  himself  to  be  considered  the 
musician  of  the  tender  passion.  Tbe  operatic  vciaion  of  the 
Shakcqkearean  tragedy  was  produced  at  the  ThOtre  Lyrique  on 
the  ijth  of  April  1867.  It  it  generally  considered  as  being  the 
compoKr't  second  best  opera.  Some  people  have  even  placed 
it  on  the  same  levd  as  Faust,  but  this  verdict  has  not  found 
general  acceptance.  Gounod  htmseU  is  staled  to  have  esptctsed 
his  opinion  of  the  rdative  value  of  the  two  optm  enigmatically 
by  s^ing,  "Fatut  is  the  oldest,  but  I  was  younger:  itamio 
is  tbe  youngest,  but  I  was  older."  The  luscious  strains  wedded 
to  Uie  love  scenes,  if  at  times  somewhat  cloying,  are  generally 
in  aooord  with  the  situations,  often  irreustibly  fascinating, 
while  always  absolutely  individuaL  The  success  of  Ramhi 
in  Parts  waf  great  from  the  outset,  aad  eventimlly  this  work 
was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Op&a,  after  having  for  some  time 
formed  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  Opira  Comique.  In  London 
it  was  not  until  the  part  o(  Romeo  was  sung  by  Jean  de 
Resike  that  this  opera  obtained  any  real  bold  upon  the  English 
public. 

After  having  so  successfully  tonght  loi  inspiration  fnmi 
Moliire,  Goethe  andShakcspeare,GouiMdnowturoedloajiatber 
famous  dramatitt,  and  selected  Piem  Comeille's  PatyauU 
at  the  subject  of  his  neat  opera.  Some  years  were,  however, 
to  elapse  before  this  work  was  given  to  the  public  The  Franco- 
German  War  had  broken  out,  and  Gounod  waa  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  London,  where  he  composed  the  "  bibUcal  elegy  " 
Gallia  tot  the  inuigunUkm  of  the  Royal  Albert  HaU.  During 
his  stay  in  London  Gounod  composed  a  great  deal  and  wrote  a 
number  of  songs  to  English  wonb,  many  of  which  have  attained 
an  enduring  popularity,  such  as  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  There 
u  a  green  hill  far  away,"  "  Oh  that  w«  two  were  maying," 
"  Hie  touniain  mingles  with  the  river."  Bit  sojourn  in  London 
was  not  altogether  pleasant,  as  he  was  embnrilcd  in  lawsuits 
with  publishers.  On  Gounod's  return  to  Paris  he  hurriedly 
set  to  music  an  operatic  version  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  Cinq-Uari, 
which  was  given  at  the  Optra  Comique  on  the  jth  1877 
(and  in  London  in  1900),  without  obtaining  much  success. 
PelyeucU,  his  much-cher^bed  mA,  appeared  at  tbe  Gtuid 
Opira  the  following  year  on  the  7th  of  Ortober,  and  did  not  meet 
with  a  better  fate.  Neither  was  Gounod  more  fortunate  with 
Le  TribiU  dt  Zanura,  his  last  opera,  which,  given  on  the  same 
stage  in  tS8i,  q>eedily  vanished,  never  to  reappear.  In  bs 
later  dramatic  irorks  he  bad,  unfortunatdy,  made  no  attempt 
tp  keep  up  with  the  times,  preferring  to  revert  to  old-fashioned 
methods. 

The  genius  of  tbe  great  conpotei  was,  however,  destined  to 
aiaett  itsdU  in  another  field— that  of  ncicd  music.  His  biend 
CanuUe  Saint-Sabu,  in  «  volume  entitled  PartraiU  tl  Samatirt, 
wiittt: 


Gounod  did  not  cease  all  his  life  to  write  for  the  chwth,  m 

accumulate  masccs  ard  motctM:  but  it  was  at  the  commeoctrntnt 
ol  his  career,  in  the  Mesu  ie  SainI*  CitiU,  and  at  the  end,  in 
oratorios  Tk4  Rtdemptivn  and  Uori  «l  mis,  that  he  rose  higbcst. 

Saint-Sates,  indeed,  has  formulated  the  opinion  that  the  three 
above-mentioned  w<^  will  stirvivc  all  tbe  mastar's  ^wns 
Among  the  many  masses  composed  by  Gounod  at  the  outset 
of  his  oucer,  the  best  b  tbe  ifMw  i*  JUtfc  CIcttf,  written  in 
1855.  He  also  wrote  the  Utttt  iu  Sacri  Cmur  (1876}  and  the 
Uesu  i  la  mtmmn  dt  Jtamn*  d'Are  (1887).  This  last  woA 
offers  certain  peculiarities,  being  written  for  solos,  chorus, 
organ,  eight  trampM,  time  trombones,  and  harps,  ta  style 
it  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Pales  trina.  Tht  tUdamfliom,  which 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  permanent  looting  in  Great  Driitin, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmin^uun  Festival  of  1881.  It  was 
styled  a  sacred  tiilogy,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  scon  is  prefixed  if  •  coKuwntuy  written  by  the  oooipaaer, 
in  which  tb«  toope  of  tbe  oratorio  b  etplafned.  It  cannot  bt 
taid  that  Gounod  has  altogether  risen  to  the  magnitude  hh 
task.  The  music  of  Tkt  Rtdampiionthem  tbe  uamistakahle 
imprint  of  the  composer's  hand,  and  contains  nuny  bcauiiiet 
thoughts,  but  the  work  in  Its  entirety  b  net  cunqit  from 
■monotony.  Uort  tt  mta,  a  sacrod  trilogy  dedicated  to 
Leo  XIIL,  waa  also  produced  for  tbe  first  time  in  Birmii^un 
at  tbe  Festival  of  tSSj.  This  work  b  divided  Into  three  parts, 
"  Mora,""  Judidian,""  Vita."  The  fint  coosbtsolnltcqi^icm, 
the  second  depicts  the  Judgment,  tbe  third  Etoaal  life. 
Although  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  TJm  StitmflitH,  Urn 
tt  *ila  has  not  obtained  similar  succeit. 

Gounod  was  a  great  worker,  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attenqx  even  an  incomplete 
catalogue  it  hit  compositions.  Besides  the  woriia  alnady 
mentioned  may  be  named  two  symphonies  which  were  played 
during  the  'fifties,  but  have  long  tioca  falleo  into  nej^ect 
Symphonic  music  was  not  Gounod's  forte,  and  the  Froich  master 
evidently  recognised  the  fact,  for  he  made  no  further  attempts 
in  this  style.  The  incidental  music  he  wrote  to  tbe  dramas  La 
Dewe  tteines  and  Jtanm  4' Arc  must  not  be  forgotten.  He  stu 
attempted  to  set  Moliire's  comedy,  Ctorget  Dandix,  to  music, 
keeping  to  theorigina]  prose.  This  work  has  never  been  brought 
ouL  Gounod  cAnposed  a  large  number  of  tongs,  many  of  vdiich 
are  very  beautifuL  One  of  tbe  vocal  pieces  tliat  have  contri- 
buted most  to  his  popularity  is  the  cdebrated  iltdUatiom  m 
lk$  Fiftt  Praudt  tf  Bach,  mote  widely  known  aa  the  Jst  Mtria. 
The  idea  ^  fitting  a  melody  to  tbe  Prelude  of  Bach  was  origiasl, 
and  ft  mut  be  odnitted  that  in  thu  case  tbe  cqwiiment  wu 
successful. 

Gounod  died  at  St  Cloud  on  the  i8th  of  October  i8gj.  Hit 
influence  on  French  musk  was  immense,  though  during  tbe 
last  years  of  the  rgtb  century  it  was  rather  counteihalanced 
by  that  of  Wagner. .  Whatever  may  he  the  vwdici  of  posterity, 
it  is  unlikdy  that  the  quality  of  Individuality  will  be  denied 
to  Gounod.  To  be  the  oompBeg  ol  Fonsf  b  alone  a  suffideat 
title  to  Uuting  fame.  (A.  Ha.) 

,  OOORD,  a  name  given  to  various  plants  of  tbe  order  Cacar- 
titaeau,  especially  those  banging  to  the  genua  CwevMa, 
monoecious  trailing  herbs  of  aimual  duration,  with  long  succulent 
stems  furnished  with  tendrib,  and  large,  rough,  palmately-lob«l 
leaves;  the  flowers  ate  generally  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
or  onnge  oohNtr.  the  batten  ooci  with  the  stament  naitcd; 
the  fenOe  are  followed  by  the  large  succulent  fruit  that  ^vti 
the  gourds  their  chief  economic  value.  Many  vatictics  of 
CucttrbHa  ate  under  cultivation  in  tropical  and  temperate 
climates,  eipecially  in  southern  Asia;  but  it  is  eitiemelr 
difficult  to  refer  them  Is  definiu  specific  groups,  on  scoouat  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  Iqrhridiae;  whOe  it  b  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  original  forms  now  exist  in  the  wild  tute. 
Chatica  Naudin,  who  made  a  careful  and  interesting  series  <i 
observations  upon  this  genus,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
varieties  known  in  European  gardens  might  be  referred  to  sit 
original  spedcs;  probably  three,  or  at  most  four,  have  furnished 
the  edible  kinds  in  ordinary  cvktvation.  Adeptinc  the  ^tafic 
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Bamet  uuiHr  givn  to  tbe  men  fanfllar  form,  tlie  matt  im- 
porunt  ot  the  gourds,  fnim  an  ecosmnic  point  of  view,  n  periiapa 
C.  wMXlma,  the  FaHrom  Jatmt  of  tbe  Ficnch,  tbe  md  snd  ydlaw 
gowd  o(  Britidi  8u4eiicn  (fig.  Si,  the  vfaerafdal  frdt  of 
brnnitaMefbrfaeeDonnBuiiiie:  tbecokmrof  the  ■omeWkat 
rind  Taries  f  ran  white  to  bright  ydknr,  whte  in  HRie  kiad* 
it  icmaliia  green;  tbe  flcshjr  interior  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
onngetlnt.  TUa  valuaUegoard  la  grown  sxteoiivdyinMnitfaetB 
Alia  and  Eorope.  In  Turiiey  and  Aak  ICaot  It  jMdi,  at  aoiH' 
pcriixh  of  tbe  year,  an  important  artide  of  diet  to  Um  peo^; 
inmienBe  qnanttliet  are  aoM  in  tbe  market*  of  Conetantinople, 
where  in  the  winter  the  beapa  of  one  variety  with  a  white  rind 
ut  cJetcribed  as  leaemUing  mounds  of  aoowbaUa.  Tbe  yeUow 
kind  attalnn  occailoaal)y  a  wei^  of  lyaida  of  140  It 
groM  wdl  In  Cectnl  Eunpe  and  tbe  Uiritcd  Stataa,  lAHe  ia 
the  wuth  of  England  it  wiD  produce  its  i^gantle  fitult  la  peifcctloo 
in  hot  summers.  The  ydlow  floh  of  thii  gourd  and  its  numeroos 
variellc*  yiiMs  a  consMenble  amount  of  notriment,  and  is  the 
mm  vilnable  ai  the  f nrit  can  be  liqit,  even  In  warm  dinatcs,  for 
skmgtine.  In  France  and  In  the  East  It  b  nodmad  in  aotq» 
isA  ragouts,  wbOc  rimidy  bofled  it  forms  a  substitute  for  odwr 
tsbte  vegetables;  tbe  taste  lias  been  compared  to  that  of  a  young 
canoL  £n  some  countries  tbe  larger  fcinda  are  enployied  as 
catik  food.  The  aeeds  yteU  txpMulloa  a  large  quantity 
of  a  Uand  dl,  wUdi  is  used  for  the  same  pwpoaes  as  that  of 
the  poppy  and  olive.  Hie  "  mammoth  "  goiurda  of  &i^ish  and 
American  gardeners  (known  in  America  as  squashes)  befeng 
to  this,  spedes.  The  pumpkin  (summer  squash  ci  Ametka) 
is  CncnrMto  Ftp*.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C  ataxAna  and 
contain  a  con^eraUe  quantity  of  augar,  amounting  in 
the  sweetest  kinds  to  4  or  5%,  and  in  tbe  hot  pldns  <tf  Hungary 
effMts  have  been  made  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  commercial 
mtce  (rf  sugar,  Tlte  young  shoots  of  both  these  hrge  gourds 
m*T  he  givni  to  cattle,  and  admit  of  being  eaten  as  a  green 
v^etaUe  when  boiled.  Tbe  vegetable  marrow  is  a  variety 
(m/cra)  of  C.  fepv.  Many  smaller  gourds  ate  cultivated  in 
India  and  other  hot  dimates,  and  some  have  been  introduced 
into  English  gardens,  rather  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit  and 
foliage  than  for  their  escu- 
lent qualities.  Among  iheae 
is  C.  Pefo  vai.  amvntia, 
the  orange  gourd,  bearing  a 
spheroidal  fruit,  like  a  large 
orange  in  form  and  colour; 
in  Britain  it  Is  generally 
too  bitter  to  be  palatable, 
thou^  api^icd  to  culinary 
purposes  in  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  C.  Pepo  var.  >yri- 
pmitis  and  var.  vemicoMt^} 
the  warted  gourds,  a^  V 
liLcwise  occasionally  eaten, 
especially  in  the  immature 
state;  and  C.  meickata 
(musk  mdon)  Is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout 
India  by  tbe  natives,  the 
yellow  fieah  bdng  cooked 
and  eaten. 

_  _      Tbe    bottle-goards  are 

i^*ui.|*..th»iyri-B*faaiBriihh  placed  in  «  KP*"te  genus, 
Hml  Lagenaria,  chiefly  differing 

Group  of  Gourds.  from  CvenrbiUt  in  the  an- 

t-5.  Varfom  forms  of  bottle  pnird,  thers  being  free  instead  of 
WwM»ij*ra~.  adherent.   Tbe  bottle-gourd 

fcG«.tfo«d.C-«rW«.«uM«..p^y  j^^j^ 

pris,  it  a  climbing  plant  with  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
beautiful  wUte  ffowns:  the  remarkable  fruit  (fip.  r -5)  first  begins 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylinder  but  gradudly  widens 
towards  the  extremity,  until,  when  ripe,  it  resembles  a  fla^ 
lith  a  narrow  neck  and  large  rounded  bulb;  It  sometimes 
■ttabii  a  length  ^  7  tL  When  ripe,  tbe  ptilp  is  removed  from 


the  nedc^  aad  the  Interior  dmred  by  leaving  water  t^riTriiag 
IB  it;  the  woody  rind  that  remains  is  used  as  a  bottle:  or  the 
lower  pan  is  cat  o&  and  dcaied  oat,  forming  a  basin-like  vcasd 
qqilied  to  the  nine  donntic  puipoeet  as  the  calabash  (Cra*> 
entfs)  of  tha  West  Indies:  the  amaller  varieties,  divided  length, 
wise,  form  spoons.  The  ripe  friut  is  iq>t  to  be  bitter  and  cathartic, 
but  while  immature  it  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  When 
about  tbe  ste  of  a  small  encumber,  it  is  stuffed  .with  rice  and 
minced  meat,  flsvoond  with  pepper,  ooiona,  fee,  and  thcB  boUed, 
forming  a  favomfte  dUi  with  Eaatem  pirates.  The  ebagated 
soake.goards  of  In^  and  China  {TneJtwmlka)  are  used  in 
curries  and  atews. 

All  the  true  gourds  have  a  lendenqf  to  aecc^  the  oathaitie 
ptlac^  eslooniiMN,  and  In  nanjr  varieties  of  Cim»ii^ 
allied  genera  It  fa  often  d^Mmted  to  such  an  extent  aa  to 
render  them  uawholeaome,  or  even  pdsonoua.  Tbe  seeds  of 
several  spedes  therdore  possess  some  antbdmhitic  pnpeitics; 
these  «f  the  common  pUMyMn  an  frequently  admioistend 
in  America  as  a  vermltuge. 

Thecidtivadimof  gourds  beganbrb^ond  tbe  dawn  of  history, 
and  the  esculent  spedes  have  become  so  modified  by  culture 
that  tbe  original  fnxn  wbidi  they  have  dcsooHled  can 

no  longer  be  traced.  Tbe  abundance  of  varieties  in  India  wouM 
seem  to  indicate  thatpatt  of  Asia  as  tbe  birthplaee  of  the  present 
edible  fbrms;  bnt  some  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  In  all 
tbe  hotter  r^^ons  of  that  continent,  and  in  North  Africa,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  the  Romans  were  familiaT  with  at  least 
certain  kinds  of  CtewrMto,  and  with  the  bottfe.gDiad.  CacarMs 
Pep9,  tbe  ■mme  ot  n»ny  U  tbe  Amcrkan  !•■»■,  b  pcdwUy 
a  native  of  that  continent. 

Mom  oT  the  annual  eourdi  may-  be  grown  successfully  fa)  Brft^ 
They  are  usually  raijed  in  hotbeds  or  under  frames,  and  luanted  out 
in  nch  Mil  in  the  early  Mmmer  aa  toon  as  the  o^hts  become  warn. 
The  man  oraameotJ  kinds  may  be  trained  over  trelus-work,  a 
Tavourite  mode  of  <BuiUying  them  in  tbe  East;  but  the  atuanen 
muit  be  sheltered  ana  sunny.  Even  lattnaria  will  aomettmes  pm- 
duce  fine  fruit  wbea  so  treated  in  tbe  aouthem  cmintiea. 

For  an  account  of  these  cultivattau  in  England  see  papjtf  by  Mr 
J.  W.  OdeU,  ■'  Gourds  and  CucurUti^"  hi  Aim.  Sajal  Bert.  Sue. 
wax.  450  (1904). 

eOtntOAUD,  QASPAR,  BaeoK  (ijSj-iSss),  French  soldier, 
was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  14th  of  S^tember  1783;  hfaiather 
was  a  mu^dan  of  the  royal  chapd.  At  schod  be  aimed  talent 
in  mathematical  studies  and  accordin^y  entered  the  artillery. 
In  i8os  he  became  Junior  lleotenant,  and  thereafter  served 
with  credit  in  tbe  campaigns  of  1S03-1S05,  being  wounded  at 
Ansterhts.  He  was  praent  at  tbe  siege  of  Saragoasa  in  -steS, 
bnt  returned  to  service  fat  Central  Europe  and  todc  put  Inncarir 
all  the  battles  of  the  DonuUan  campaign  of  1809.  In  iSai 
be  was  chosen  to  Inspea  and  nport  on  the  fortificatioDS  ol 
anzlg.  Thereafter  he  became  one  of  the  ordnance  oficem 
(tacbed  to  the  mpenr,  iriiom  be  foUowed  doady  tfanugh 
the  Rnsdan  campaign  of  iSis;  ha  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Kremlin  and  discovered  tbetc  a  quantity  of  gnnpowdar 
which  might  have  been  used  for  the  destruction  of  Napoleon. 
For  his  services  in  this  canqMlga  be  received  the  title  of  baron, 
and  became  first  wdnance  odkcr.  In  the  campaign  of  1813 
to  Saxony  he  further  evinced  Ms  comge  and  ptowess,  cqMdBllr 
at  Ldpxig  and  Hanan;  bnt  it  was  hi  tbe  fint  battle  of  1814. 
near  to  Brienne,  tint  he  rendeTed  the  most  rignal  service  by 
kflbg  the  leader  ot  a  small  band  of  Cossacks  who  were  riding 
furiously  towards  Napoleon's  tent.  Wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Montmiraa,he  yet  recovered  In  time  to  share  in  several  of  tbs 
confficts  iriiich  fbDowed,  distinguishiog  hbnseU  especially  at 
Laon  and  Rdms.  Thourfi  enrolled  among  the  royal  guards  of 
Loub  XVm.  In  the  summer  of  1S14.  he  yet  embraced  tbe  cawse 
of  Napdeon  during  the  Hundred  Days  (181 5),  was  named  genesal 
and  aide-dMamp  by  the  emperor,  and  tou^t  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  second  abdication  of  the  emperor  (June  sand,  1815) 
Gourgsud  retired  with  him  and  a  few  other  cwnpaniont  ta 
Rochefort.  It  was  to  htm  that  Napoleon  entrusted  tbe  letter 
of  aiHwI  to  the  prince  regent  Ibr  an  asylum  in  England.  fSosi^ 
gaud  set  off  IB  H.M.S.  "  Slancy,"  but  was  iMt  aOowad  t»  kad 
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In  En^ud.  He  dctenidned  to  shan  Nq^okon'*  onle  nd 
ttOcd  «Ith  Urn  OB  BMS.  "  Nofdmmberlaad  '  to  St  Helnw. 
Tbe  ili^t's  Mcreuty,  Jolu  K.  fflover,  liu  kft  ur  entertiiniiig 
account  of  ■ome  of  Gourgaud's  gasconnada  at  table.  His 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  vanity  soon  brought  Um  into  collision 
with  Las  Coses  and  MODtbolon  at  Longwood,  Tbe  fonnci  he 
atjrtca  In  his  Journal  m  **  Jfwit "  aod  s  soibbter  who  went  thither 
in  order  to  become  famoua.  With  Hoothidon,  his  semor  tai  ranlc, 
the  friction  became  so  acute  that  he  challenged  him  to  a  duet, 
for  which  be  sufiered  a  ^rp  rebulce  from  Napoteon.  Tiring 
o(  the  life  at  Luigwood  and  the  many  slights  which  he  suSered 
from  Naptdcon,  he  denrcd  to  depart,  but  before  he  could  sail 
he  spent  two  months  with  Ccdonel  Basil  Jackson,  whose  account 
of  him  throws  much  light  on  bis  character,  as  also  an  the  "  policy" 
adopted  by  the  exiles  at  Ix>iigwood.  In  EngUnd  he  was  gained 
over  by  members  of  the  Opposition  and  thereafter  made  common 
catise  with  O'Heara  and  other  detractors  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
for  whose  character  he  had  ex[KCBScd  high  esteem  to  Bs^  Jack- 
son.  He  soon  published  his  Campagne  it  iSij,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  had  had  some  help  from  Napdeon;  but  Gourgaud's 
Journat  de  SU-HHine  was  not  destined  to  be  published  till 
tbe  year  i  &9Q.  Entering  the  arena  of  letters,  he  wrote,  or  colla- 
braaled  in,  two  well-known  critiques.  The  &rst  was  a  censure  of 
Count  P.  de  Sigur's  work  on  the  campaign  of  iSia,  with  tbe 
result  that  he  fought  a  duel  with  that  officer  and  wounded  hini. 
He  also  sharply  criticiasd  Sir  Waller  Scoifa  Life  of  NapoleaM. 
He  returned  to  active  service  in  tbe  army  in  1830;  and  in  1S40 
|»occcded  with  others  to  St  Helcu  to  bring  back  the  remains 
of  Napdeon  to  France.  He  became  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative 
AaiemMy  in  1B40;  he  died  in  185a. 

Goumad's  work*  are  £0  Compapu  iM  iSts  (London  and  Pans, 
I81B):  Nafmllott  €l  la  Grande  Armh  en  Rutsie;  txamen  trilique  dt 
rpunare  it  M.  U  cemie  P.  de  Sigur  (Paris,  1824);  Sifvlalion  de  la 
tie  de  Napolion  par  Sir  WoIUr  Scott  (Parb,  1817).  He  collaborated 
with  Montholon  in  the  work  entitled  ifimoirti  pour  servir  d  I'hitlmre 
it  Prance  lous  NopeiioH  (Paris,  1832-1833),  and  with  Belliard  and 
others  in  the  »-ork  eniitled  Bourrienni  el  i«i  erreuri  (i  vols,,  Parb, 
tSAo);  but  his  most  important  work  is  the  Journal  inUit  de  Sle- 
H&ne  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1S99),  which  is  a  remarkabtv  naif  and  lifelike 
record  o(  the  life  at  LonRWood.  See.  too,  Nolet  and  Reminiicenees  0/ 
•  5(qf  Offifer,  by  Basil  Jackson  (London,  1904),  aod  tbe  bibliography 
to  th«  article  L(>wi,S»Hvi»(»i.  ^Hi-ILJ 

OODBKI,  JOBSra  TUUHWBOVna.  CoDitl  (183S-1901). 
Russian  general,  was  bora,  of  Lithuanian  extraction,  on  the 
15th  of  November  iSaS.  He  was  educated  in  the  imperial 
corps  of  pages,  entered  the  hussars  <d  the  imperial  bodyguard 
as  snb-Uentenant  ia  184&,  became  c^>tain  in  1857,  adjutant 
to  tbe  enqwror  in  i860,  cdond  in  1861,  rommander  of  the  4th 
Hussar  regiment  of  Mariupol  in  1866,  and  major-general  of  the 
emperor's  suite  in  1867.  He  subsequently  commanded  the 
grenadier  rcgiroeBt,  and  in  1873  the  ist  brigade,  and  division, 
0f  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  .  Although  he  took  part  in  the 
Crimean  War,  being  stationed  at  Bdbck,  his  claim  to  distinction 
ii'diic  to  his  services  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1877.  He  led  the  van 
of  the  Russian  invasion,  took  Tmovo  on  the  71b  July,  crossed 
tbe  Balkans  by  the  Hain  Bogos  pass,  debouching  near  Hainkioi, 
and,  notwitbstaadisg  considerable  resistai»x,  captured  Uflani, 
HagUsb  and  Kasanlyk;  on  the  18th  of  July  he  attacked  Shipka, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  on  the  following  day.  Thus 
within  sixteen  days  ol  crossing  the  Danube  Gourko  had  secured 
three  Balkan  passes  and  created  a  panic  st  Const^Un^lc. 
He  then  made  a  series  of  successful  reconnaissances  of  the 
Tunja  valley,  cut  the  railway  in  two  places,  occupied  Siara 
Zagora  (Turkish,  Eski  Zagra)  and  Nova  Zogora  (Ycni  Zagra), 
chKked  Uk  advance  of  Suleiman's  army,  and  returned  again 
over  the  Balkans,  In  October  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  allied  Cavalry,  and  attacked  the  Plevna  line  of  communication 
to  Orkhanie  with  a  large  mixed  force,  captured  Goroi-Dubnik, 
Tetische  and  Vratxa,  and,  in  the  middle  of  November,  Orkhanie 
itself.  Plevna  was  isolated,  and  after  its  fall  in  December 
Gourko  led  the  way  amidst  snow  and  ice  over  the  Balkans  to 
tbe  fertile  valley  beyond,  totally  defeated  Suleiman,  and  occupied 
Sophia,  raiipfMtpolis  and  Adrianople,  the  armistice  at  the 
nd  ol  JwHUUjr  1878  stan»ig  further  opctalions  (see  Russo- 


ToKKtSH  Wau).  Coorko  was  made  a  covnt,  and  decorsttd 
with  the  and  dass  of  St  Gcorga  and  other  orders.  In  ilT^iUa 

be  was  gowemor  of  St  Petersburg,  and  from  1883  to  tSoigBvemir- 
general  of  Pdand.    He  died  on  the  igth  of  January  1901. 

QOURHBT,  a  French  term  for  one  who  takes  a  refined  sad 
critical,  or  even  merely  theoretical  pleasure  in  good  caokit^ 
and  the  delights  of  tbo  table.  ITir  word  has  not  the  diiparaipag 
sense  attached  to  the  Fr.  loumoMd,  to  whom  the  practical 
pleasure  of  good  eating  is  the  chief  end.  The  O.  Fr.  fftnml 
or  pamei  meant  a  servant,  or  sbop-boy,  especially  one  employed 
in  a  winerseller's  shop,  hence  an  expert  taster  of  wines,  (rom 
which  the  modem  usage  has  developed.  Tbe  etymology  of 
gourmet  a  obscure;  it  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the 
English  "  groom  "  {(.*:).  The  origin  of  gMrnuuid  is  unknown. 
In  Englisb,  in  the  form  "  grummet,"  the  word  was  early  applied 
to  a  cabin  oe  ship's  boy.  Sb^  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  obliged 
to  carry  one  "  grummet ";  thus  in  a  chuter  of  1119  (quMcd 
in  the  Htm  Engfisk  Dictionary)  it  is  laid  down  tenilia  inie 
debila  DoHhM  Regi,  xxi.  naret,  et  *»  ftto/iAd  mat  xxi.  kMtina, 
cum  KM  §Brtiuu  fits  ditUiir  pomtt. 

60UR0CK,  a  pc^ce  burgh  and  watenng-place  of  Renfrew^ 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  tbo  Firth  of  Clyde, 
3i  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Greenock  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  5s6i.  It  is  partly  situated  on  a  fine  bay  aflordii^  good 
anchwag^  for  which  it  is  largely  resorted  to  by  the  numenoi 
yacht  dubs  of  the  Clyde.  Tbe  extension  of  the  railwi^  froa 
Greenock  (in  1S89)  to  the  commodious  pier,  with  a  tunnel  i)  id. 
long,  the  longest  in  Scotland,  affords  great  facilities  for  travel 
to  the  ports  of  the  Firth,  the  sea  lochs  on  the  southern  Highland 
coast  and  the  Crinan  CanaL  The  eminence  called  BarAiH 
(480  ft.  high)  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  known 
as  Kempoch,  the  western  as  Ashton.  Near  Kcmpoch  point  is 
a  moooUth  of  mica^chisl,  6  ft.  high,  called  "  Granny  Kempoch," 
which  tbe  superstitious  of  other  days  regarded  as  possewng 
tnflnetKe  over  tbe  winds,  and  which  was  the  scene,  in  aWa,  of 
certain  rites  that  led  to  the  celebrants  bdng  burned  as  witches. 
Gamble  Institute  (named  after  the  founder)  contains  halls, 
recreation  roomst  a  public  library  and  baths.  It  is  said  that 
Gourock  was  tbe  first  place  on  tlie  Clyde  where  herrings  were 
cured.  There  is  tramway  communication'  with  Greenock  and 
Ashton.  About  3  m.  S.W.  there  standa  on  the  theoe  the  famBiat 
beacon  of  the  Cloch.   Gourock  became  a  burghof  baronyio  1694. 

GOaHVlLLB.  JEAN  HERAULD  (1615-1703),  French  adven- 
turer, was  born  at  La  Rocbefouctuld.  At  tbe  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  house  of  Ia  Rochefoucauld  as  a  servant,  and  in 
1646  became  secretary  to  IVanCds  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  author 
of  tbe  Uatimes,  Resourceful  and  quick-witted,  he  rendered 
services  to  bis  master  during  the  Fronde,  in  his  intrigues  with 
the  parliament,  thp  court  or  the  princes.  lo  these  negotiations 
he  mode  the  acquaintance  of  Cmd€,  whom  he  wished  to  be^ 
to  escape  from  the  chAleau  of  Vincennes;  of  Maaarin,  for  whom 
be  negotiated  the  reconciliation  with  tbe  princes;  and  of  Nicohs 
FouqueU.  After  the  Fronde  be  engaged  in  financial  affain^ 
tlianks  to  Fouqucl.  In  1658  he  farmed  the  laiUe  in  Guienob 
He  bought  depredated  rentes  and  had  then  raised  to  their 
nominal  value  by  the  treasury;  he  extorted  gUu  horn  the 
financiers  for  his  protection,  being  Fouquet'l  confidant  in  many 
operations  of  which  he  shored  the  profits.  In  three  years  be 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune,  still  further  Increased  by  bis 
unfailing  good  fortune  at  cards,  playing  even  with  the  king. 
He  was  involved  in  the  trial  of  Fouquct,  and  in  April  1663  was 
condemned  to  death  for  peculation  and  embcsalement  of  public 
funds;  but  escaping,  was  executed  in  cfiigy.  He  sent  a  valet 
one  night  to  take  the  efEgy  down  from  the  gallows  in  tbe  court 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  then  fled  the  counuy.  He  ro-' 
mained  five  years  abroad,  being  excepted  in  t46s  from  the 
amnesty  accorded  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  condemned  financier. 
Having  returned  secretly  to  France,  he  entered  the  service  of 
Conde,  who,  unable  M  meet  his  creditors,  had  need  of  a  clever 
manager  to  put  his  affairs  in  order.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
reappear  at  court,  to  assist  at  the  campaigns  of  the  war  with 
Holland,  and  to  oSer  himself  for  all  the  delicate  ncfotiatuM 
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ftr  fan  muter  or  the  king.  Re  ccodved  diploiutSe  mintoiu  ia 
Cermuy,  in  HoUud,  mod  eipedftUy  la  Sfwin,  thoogh  It  wu 
only  in  i6mi  tlut  he  «u  fceed  lam  the  coixfaBUWtioa  pco- 
oouaced  acaiut  faim  by  the  chamber  of  JaMics..  From  1A06 
be  Cdim  and  inthdrew  to  hii  cstau,  where  he  dictated  to  bis 
■ccretAry,  in  four  months  and  a  half,  his  Uimoira,  an  important 
source  for  the  history  of  liis  time.  In  spite  of  several  enon, 
inttoduced  purposely,  diey  give  a  clear  idra  of  the  life  and  morals 
gf  «  fiaancier  (rf  the  age  of  Fouquct,  and  throw  light  <w  certain 
poiats  o(  the  diphnnatlc  history.  They  were  fi|st  publislwd  In 
I J 14. 

There  ii  a  nKxtern  edition,  witb  note*,  an  introdyction  and  ap- 
pendix, by  Lecettre  (Paris,  1694-1895,  2  voU.), 

M)UT,  the  name  rather  vaguely  given,  ia  nedkine,  to  a 
CoDititwnnal  disorder  which  manifests  itself  by  {nflamtnation 

of  the  joints,  with  sometimes  deposition  of  orates  of  soda,  and 
also  by  morbid  changes  in  various  important  organs.  The 
term  gout,  which  was  first  used  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  gamlU  from  the  Lat.  fuUg, 
adiop,  in  allusion  to  the  otd  patbcdogical  doctrine  of  the  dropping 
tt  a  morbid  material  from  the  Uood  within  the  joints.  The 
disease  was  known  and  described  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians 
nnder  various  terms,  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
apiriied  by  them  alikie  to  rbeumatisnt  and  gouL  The  general 
term  artiiritii  (ip$pow,  a  joint)  was  employed  when  many  joints 
were  the  scat  of  inflammation;  while  in  those  instances  where 
the  disease  was  limited  to  one  part  the  terms  used  bore  reference 
lo  such  locality;  hence  ptiapa  {sMyp*,  from  mvi,  the  foot, 
and  Sypm,  a  seizure),  ckirafta  {x*lpi  the  hand),  gmapa  {yim, 
the  knee),  &c. 

Hippocrates  in  his  Apkgrumt  speaks  ti  gout  as  occurring 
most  commonly  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  mentions  the  fact 
that  women  are  less  liable  to  it  than  men.  He  also  gives  diTcciions 
■a  to  treatment.  Cclsus  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  disease. 
Calen  regarded  gout  as  an  unnatural  accumulation  of  humours 
In  a  part,  and  the  chalk-stones  as  the  concretions  of  these,  and 
be  attributed  the  disease  to  over-indulgence  and  luxury.  Gout 
is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Ovid  and  Pliny,  and  Seneca,  in  his 
f  5tb  epistle,  mentions  the  prevalence  of  gout  among  the  Roman 
ladies  of  his  day  as  one  of  the  results' of  their  high  living  and 
debauchery.  Lucian,  in  his  Trafo podagra,  giv>3  an  amusing 
account  of  the  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of  gout. 

In  all  limes  this  diMase  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  phy^cians,  from  its  wide  prevalence  and  from  the  amount 
of  suffering  which  it  entails.  Sydenham,  the  famous  English 
physician  of  the  t7th  century,  wrote  an  important  treatise  on 
Uie  subject,  and  his  description  of  the  gouty  pwosysm,  all  the 
more  vivid  from  his  having  himself  been  afflicted  with  the  disease 
for  thirty-four  yean,  is  still  quoted  by  writers  as  the  most 
pttphic  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  symptomatology  of  gout. 
Subsequently  Cullen,  tecogniiing  gout  as  capable  of  manifesting 
lUelf  in  various  ways,  divided  the  disease  into  refntar  goul, 
which  affects  the  joints  only,  and  irregular  gotJ,  where  the  gouty 
disposition  exhibits  itself  in  other  forms;  and  the  tatter  variety 
be  subdivided  into  atonic  goul,  where  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  are  throughout  referable  to  the  sKnnach  and  ali- 
■entary  canal;  ntrtctdmt  goia,  where  the  inflammatory  attack 
todttenly  disappears  frMn  an  aSected  joint  and  serious  disturb- 
ance takes  place  in  some  internal  organ,  generally  the  stomach 
OT  heart;  and  misplaetd  gout,  where  from  the  fint  the  disease 
does  not  appear  externally,  but  reveals  itself  by  an  inflammatory 
■Itulc  of  lome  internal  part.  Dr  Garrod,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  ■stbotitics  on  gout,  adi^ed  a  division  somewhat 
similar  to^  though  simi:der  ihan  that  of  Cullen,  namely,  ngular 
|Mtf,  which  aflccts  the  joints  alone,  and  is  either  acute  or  chronic, 
nnd  irrtttdar  gtut,  aSccting  non-articular  tisaaes,  or  disturbing 
tlM  f  nacthms  of  varioua  organs. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  attad  of  got'*  comes  on  u^tbout 
■ay  previous  warning;  but,  while  this  is  Xnt  in  many  instances, 
the  reverse  is  probably  as  frequently  the  case,  arid  the  pre- 
moniioty  symptoms,  especially  in  those  who  have  previously 
•uSwed  from  the  disease,  may  be  suflEciently  ^ecise  to  iadicato 


the  intending  aeistub  Ammig  tfao  mora  ntmnrm  of  tbew 
may  be  mentioned  marked  disorders  of  the  ilipilii  s  organs, 
with  a  feeble  and  capricioua  appetite,  flatuieace  and  pain  after 
entiiig,  aid  uaeaslncas  ia  the  right  side  in  the  ictfon  of  tfaa  liver. 
A  teiflartable  tendency  to  g»"*''"g  of  the  teeth  is  sometiaua 
observed.  This  symptom  was  first  noticed  by  Dr  Graves, 
who  connected  it  with  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs,  which 
also  is  present  as  one  tt  the  premonitory  indications  of  the 
goutyattack.  Various  forms  of  nervous  distutbanceabopicMBt 
thenidvcs  in  the  form  of  general  discomfort,  extreme  irritability 
of  temper,  and  various  perv;erted  scnMtions,  such  as  that  of 
numbness  and  coldness  in  the  limts.  These  symptoms  may 
persist  for  many  days  and  then  undergo  amclicHationlmmediatcly 
before  the  impending  parwonm.  On  the  nl^  of  the  attadk 
the  patient  retires  to  rest  aK>arentIy  wdl,  but  about  two  or  tluee 
o'clock  in  the  mombg  awakes  with  a  painful  feeling  m  tbe  fool, 
most  commoitly  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  but  it  may  be  in 
tbe  instep  or  heel,  or  in  the  thumb.  With  tbe  pain  there  often 
occurs  a  cUstiact  shivering  foUowed  Iqr  fsveriduKsi.  The  pala 
soon  beoomea  of  the  moM  agonising  chaiacter:  In  the  irards 
of  Sydenham,  "  now  it  is  a  ^4^nt  stretching  and  tearing  of  tbe 
ligaments,  now  it  is  a  gnawing  pain,  and  now  a  pressure  and 
tightening;  so  exquisite  and  lively  meanwhile  is  the  part 
affected  that  it  cannot  bear  the  wdght  of  tbe  heddothes,  nor 
the  jar  of  a  person  walkhig  In  the  room." 

Wien  the  affected  part  is  esamiiked  it  is  found  to  be  swollen 
and  of  a  deep  red  hue.  The  superjacent  skin  is  tense  and  glisten- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  veins  are  more  or  less  distended.  After 
a  few  hours  there  is  a  remission  of  the  pain,  slight  perspiration 
takes  place,  and  the  patient  may  fall  asleep.  The  pain  may 
continue  moderate  during  the  day  but  returns  as  night  advances, 
and  the  patient  goes  through  a  similar  experience  of  suffering 
to  that  of  the  previous  night,  foUowed  with  a  like  abatement 
towards  morning.  These  nocturnal  exacerbations  occur  with 
greater  or  less  severity  during  the  continuance  of  the  attack, 
which  generally  lasts  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  the  symptoms 
decline  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  affected  joint  abate, 
but  the  skin  over  it  pits  on  pressure  for  a  time,  and  with  this 
there  is  often  associated  sUght  desquamation  of  the  cutlde. 
During  the  attacks  there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient  is  restless  aitd  eittcmdy  irritaUe,  and  suffers  from 
cramp  in  the  limbs  and  from  dyspepsia,  thoA  and  constipation. 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  with  a  coinous  deposit, 
consisting  chieBy  of  urates.  During  the  continuance  <rf  the 
symptoms  the  inflammation  may  leave  the  one  foot  and  affect 
the  other,  or  both  may  suffer  at  tbe  same  time.  After  the  attadc 
b  over  th^  patient  feds  quito  weU  and  fancies  hhnsdf  better 
than  be  had  beat  lot  a  long  lime  before;  hence  tbe  once  popular 
notion  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  was  capable  of  removing  all  other 
ailments.  Any  such  idea,  however,  is  sadly  belied  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  sufferers  from  this  disease.  It  is  rare  that  tbe 
first  is  the  only  attack  fi  gout,  and  another  b  apt  to  occur  within 
a  year,  although  by  care  and  treatment  it  may  be  warded  1^. 
The  disease,  however,  undoubtedly  tends  to  take  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  constitution  and  to  return.  In  the  earlier  recurrences 
the  same  joints  as  were  formeriy  tbe  seat  of  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation suffer  again,  but  in  course  vi.  time  others  become  im- 
plicated, umll  in  advanced  cases  scarcely  any  arttctdatlon 
escapes.and  the  disease  thus  becomes  chronic  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  when  gout  assumes  this  form  the  frequently  recurring  attacks 
are  usually  attended  with  less  pain  than  the  eailier  ones,  but 
their  disattroua  eflccta  are  evidenced  alike  by  tbe  disturbanoe 
of  various  important  organs,  especially  the  stomach.  Uvct, 
kidneys  and  heart,  and  by  the  remarkable  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  joints  from  the  formation  trf  the  so-called  chalk- 
stoncsor  tophi  These  deposits,  which  are  highly  cbancteristic 
of  gout,  vpcar  at  first  to  take  place  in  the  iom  of  a  ■"»"'»""* 
material,  connsttng  for  the  most  part  of  urate  of  soda,  mtiA 
gradually  becomes  more  dense,  and  ultimately  quite  hard. 
When  any  quantity  of  this  is  deposited  in  the  structures  of  a 
joint  the  effect  is  to  produce  stiffening,  and,  as  dqiosits  appear 
to  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  in  castttiHfiA -^iff^  vMKf 
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Ktuck,  penument  tblckenuf  ukd  defomilty  of  the  puts  it  apl 
to  be  iht  contM|ueiice.  The  extent  d  this  depends,  of  coaiM, 
OB  the  UBOunt  of  the  dcporiu,  which,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  ia  no  necenaiy  relaiioii  to  the  severity  of  the  sttadi,  bdag 
in  tomt  cues  even  of  chronic  gout  so  slight  as  to  be  bsrely 
ai^reciable  eilcnially,  bat  on  the  othei  band  occtsionaUy 
causing  great  enUrgement  of  the  joints,  and  fixing  them  in  a 
flexed  01  extended  position  ^lich  renders  them  entirely  useless. 
Dr  Ganod  describes  the  appearance  of  a  hand  in  an  extreme 
case  of  this  Idnd,  and  liicois  its  shape  to  a  bundle  of  French 
ourats  with  their  beads  forward,  the  nails  corrc^Mnding  to  the 
■talks.  Any  of  the  joints  may  be  thus  afffected,  bnt  most 
commonly  tbgse  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  deposits  take  place 
iaotherittucturesbcsidcsthoseof  joints,  such  as  along  the  ooune 
of  lemtenii  underneath  the  skin  and  periosteum,  in  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye:,  and  especially  oa  the  cartilages  of  the  external 
ear.  When  lu^y  deposited  in  joinu  an  abaoeaa  sometimes 
forms,  the  ikin  gives  way,  and  the  concretion  is  ciposed.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  quotes  a  Case  of  this  kind  when  the  patient 
when  idaying  at  cards  was  accastomed  to  diaDt  the  nor  of  the 
game  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty  knocUcs. 

The  recognition  of  what  b  tenud  irregular  goat  k  less  easy 
titan  that  form  above  described,  wliete  thediseaae  gives  abondant 
external  evidence  of  its  presence;  but  that  other  parts  than 
joints  suffer  from  gouty  attacks  b  beyond  question.  -  Hie  diag> 
nosb  may  often  be  made  in  cases  where  in  an  nttadt  of  onfa'aary 
gout  the  disease  suddenly  leaves  the  affected  joints  and  some 
new  series  of  symplems  arises.  It  Iws  been  often  observed  when 
cold  has  been  applied  to  an  inflamed  joint  that  the  pain  and 
inflsmmation  in  the  part  ceased,  but  that  some  sadden  and 
alsnning  setaure  referable  to  the  stomach,  brain,  heart  or  lungs 
suporvened.  Such  attacks,  whidi  correspoad  to  what  la  termed 
by  Cnllen  retrocedent  gout,  often  femiinate  hvooraUy,  more 
eq>ecially  if  the  disease  again  returns  to  the  joints.  Fiinber, 
the  gouty  nature  of  some  long-cxmtinucd  intenial  or  cotaneous 
ditonler  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  itt  disappeusncc  oa  the 
outbreak  <d  the  parmyam  In  the-  joints.  Gout,  when  of  long 
standing,  b  often  found  associated  with  degentsative  in 
the  heart  and  large  arteries,  the  liver,  and  e^ieciaily  the  kidneys, 
which  an  apt  to  assume  tlte  contracted  granular  condition 
characteristic  of  one  <rf  the  fbnns  of  Brighi's  disease.  A  vatiely 
ol  viinaty  caicnlns— the  uric  add— Jtwmed  Iqr  CMicretions  of 
thb  snbrtance  in  the  Udaeys  b  a  not  nnfnqaent  occurrence 
In  connexion  with  gout;  heice  the  well-known  aasociatiwi  of 
thb  disease  and  gravel. 

Thepathriogyof  gout  b  discussed  in  the  article  on  MwaaOLic 
Diseases.  Many  points,  however,  tliU  remain  unexplained. 
As  remarked  by  Trousseau,  "  the  production  in  cxcos  of  uric 
add  and  urates  b  a  pathological  phenomenon  inherent  like  all 
others  in  the  diacaac;  and  like  all  the  others  it  Is  dominated 
by  a  specific  cause,  which  we  know  only  by  its  effects,  and  which 
we  term  the  gouty  diathesis."  This  subject  of  diathesb- (habit, 
or  organic  predisposition  of  individuals),  wliicfa  b  regarded  as  an 
essential  dement  in  the  pathology  of  gout,  naturally  suggtsU 
the  question  as  to  whether,  besides  being  inherited,  such  a 
peculiarity  may  also  be  acquired,  and  thb  leads  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  are  recognised  >s  influential  in  favouring 
the  occurrence  of  thb  dbeaae. 

It  b  beyond  dispute  that  gout  b  in  a  marked  degree  hereditary, 
fully  more  than  half  the  number  of  cases  being,  according  to 
Sir  C.  Scudaraore  and  Dr  Gamd,  of  thb  character.  Bui  it  b 
DO  leas  certain  that  there  are  habits  and  modes  of  life  the  observ- 
ance of  which  may  induce  tlie  disease  even  where  no  Itcfeditaxy 
tendencies  can  be  traced,  and  the  avoidance  of  srliich  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  go  far  towards  weakening  or  neutralizing  the 
influence  of  inherited  liability.  Gout  b  said  to  afiect  the  sedentary 
more  icadily  than  tbe  active.  If,  however.  Inadequate  exerdse 
be  combined  with  a  luxurious  manner  of  tivin;,  with  habitual 
over  indulgence  in  animal  food  and  ricb  dishes,  and  e^tcdally 
ia  alcoholic  beverages,  tlten  undoubtedly  the  diief  futon  in  the 
production  ot  tbe  disease  arc  present. 

Koch  has  been  written  opoa  the  relative  infctencc  of  various 


forms  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  promoting  the  devdopment  of  gwit 
It  b  generally  stated  that  fermented  arc  more  injurious  than 
distilled  Hquora,  and  that,  in  particular,  tbe  stronger  wines, 
such  as  port,  sherty  and  madeira,  are  much  more  potent  ia  their 
gout-producing  action  than  the  lighter  class  <rf  wines,  tudl  ai 
hock,  moselle,  ftc,  while  malt  liquors  are  fully  as  hurtful  as  ttm^ 
wines.  It  seems  quite  as  probable,  however.that  over-indulgena 
In  any  form  of  alcohol,  when  associated  with  tbe  other  condttiom 
already  adverted  to,  wiU  have  v^  much  the  same  eflccLia 
devdtqang  gouL  The  comparative  absenee  of  gout  in  axnurtct 
where  spirituous  Uquois  are  chiefly  used,  such  as  Scotland,  b 
dted  a>  showing  their  relatively  slight  effect  in  enooniagiag 
that  disease;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  such  countries  there 
b  on  the  whole  a  less  marked  tendency  to  excess  in  the  other 
pleasures  of  the  table,  which  in  no  degree  leas  than  alcohol  are 
chargeable  with  inducing  the  gouty  habit.  Gout  b  not  a  cenuMB 
disease  among  the  poor  and  labouring  daases,  and  when  it  docs 
occur  may  often  be  Doiuecte(l  even  in  them  irith  errors  in'living. 
It  b  not  very  rare  to  meet  gout  in  butlefs,  coachmen,  Ac,  who 
ate  apt  to  live  hixuriously  while  leading  comparatively  easy  Uvea 

Gout,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  may  also  affect  pcnons  who 
obosnre  the  stiicteat  tenqxraiKe  In  living,  and  wboee  mlycuenci 
■re  In  the  direction  of  over-work,  either  physical  or  intdlectad. 
Many  of  the  great  names  In  hbtory  in  all  times  have  had  tlieir 
exbtence  embittered  by  thb  ntalady,  and  have  died  from  its 
effects.  The  Influence  of  hereditary  tendency  often  be 
traced  In  such  instances,  and  b  douhtlcM  caUed  Ints  activity 
by  the  depressing  consequences  <rf  over-«orfc  It  nay,  notwith- 
standing, be  affirmed  as  generally  true  that  those  who  lead  regnbr 
lives,  and  are  moderate  in  the  use  of  animal  food  aitd  alcoholic 
drinks,  or  still  better  abstain  from  the  latter  altogether;  are 
leas  likely  to  be  the  victima  of  gout  even  lAen  aa  aadoiditcd 
inherited  tendengr  eibta. 

Gout  b  more  common  in  mature  age  than  b  tbe  eaiUer  years 
of  life,  the  greatest  number  of  Cases  in  one  decennial  period  being 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  add  forty,  next  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  thirdly  between  tarty  and  fifty.  It  nuy  occasionally 
affect  very  young  penoos;  such  cases  are  gencfaBy  tegarded  at 
hereditary,  bnt,  so  far  as  diet  isorocemed,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  their  home  life  has  probably  been  a  predltporfng  cspsc. 
After  middle  life  gout  rarely  appears  for  tbe  fni  tiate.  Womcs 
are  mndi  lass  the  subjecu  of  gout  than  mi,  ^ipanBtly  tnm 
thrir  leas  exposure  to  the  influences  (excepting,  MF  course,  that 
of  heredity)  which  tend  to  devdop  tlie  disease,  and- doubtfeai 
also  from  the  differing  drcumslanccs  of  thdr  physcal  coostitu- 
lion.  It  most  frequently  appears  in  females  after  tbe  cetsstion 
ofthemenss.  PeiiiwtseqiOBedtothBinaaqiceof toadpetsnaiBft 
such  as  plumbers,  painters,  Icc.,  aw  apt  to  suffer  from  goat; 
and  ft  would  seem  that  inpre|^iatiDn  of  the  qrstem  with  tUa 
metal  markedly  interieics  with  the  uilc  add  exacting  ftnctioa 
of  the  kidneys. 

Attacks  of  gout  are  readily  ezdfed  in  those  preditpoaed  to 
tbe  disease.  Exposure  to  eeid,  'disorders  of  digestion,  fatiga^ 
and  Irritationor  injuries  of  particular  joints  will  often  predpitsie 
the  gouty  paroxysm. 

With  respea  to  the  treatment  of  gout  the  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  and  practice  been  pursued,  fiom  the 
nuueroos  quaint  nostrums  detailed  by  Ludan  to  the  "  expectant  * 
or  do-nothing  system  recommended  by  Sydenham.  But  goat, 
although,  as  has  been  shown,  a  malady  of  a  most  severe  and 
intractable  character,  may  nevertbelaa  be  successfully  desk 
with  by  appropriate  medidnal  and  hyglenie  measures.  The 
general  plan  <A  treatment  can  be  here  only  briefiy  indicated, 
During  the  acute  attack  the  affected  part  should  be  kept  at 
perfect  rest,  and  have  applied  to  It  warm  opiate  fomentation! 
or  poultices,  or,  what  answers  quite  as  well,  be  enveloped  in 
cotton  wool  covered  in  with  oil  silk.  The  ^et  of  the  patient 
should  be  Ught,  without  arn'oul  food  or  stimulants.  The  admiais- 
tntioa  of  some  simple  laxative  will  be  of  service,  as  well  at  tba 
free  use  of  alkaline  diuretics,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  or  acetate 
of  potash.  The  medidnal  agent  moat  idied  on  for  tbe  relief 
of  paia  ii  colchtcuM,  wUch  mamfeatly  owrolni  a  powcdd 
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■edM  on  the  diMUe.  TMi  drag  (Catekiaim  mMmnak),  wUch 
ii  bcUevMl  tft  cormpmd  to  the  herawdactjrl  of  the  ABcieats, 
has  proved  of  ucb  cflkacy  fn  modirjring  tin  atttck*  that,  u 
«bKTv«I  by  Or  Gsrrod,  "  we  may  wfely  assert  that  Cokhicum 
pesusM*  u  ipedfie  a  eontrol  over  the  gouty  ioOamiaation  as 
diicboiia  barka  or  their  allutloHb  over  intcnnfttent  fever." 
n  it  unuUy  administered  in  the  form  of  the  wine  m  doses  of 
lo  to  3,0  drops  every  four  or  we  boon,  or  ia  piU  as  Ihe  acetous 
mnct  (gr.  i'p.  t.).  The  effect  of  colchicum  in  subduing  the 
piin  of  gout  h  generally  10  prompt  and  marited  that  it  is  UD- 
Kccswiy  to  have  recourse  to  oj^tcsj  but  its  actios  nqtiirea 
ta  be  carefully  ntched  by  the  pbysidaii  fron  its  weU-knoim 
uBicating  and  depressing  consequoicet,  which,  aboold  they 
tppear,  render  the  suspension  of  the  drug  necessary.  Otherwise 
the  reaedy  may  be  continued  in  gradually  diminishing  doses 
for  some  days  af  ler  the  disappearance  of  the  goitty  inflammation. 
ShoaM  govt  give  evidence  of  its  praence  in  an  invgular  form 
by  attacking  internal  organs,  boMes  the  mcdidnal  treatment 
■bove  mentioned,  the  use  of  frictions  and  mustard  applications 
10  the  joints  is  indicated  with  the  view  of  eidting  its  appearance 
tbeie.  When  gout  has  become  cbtooic,  coMiicum,  although  of 
Itn  smke  than  in  imte  gout,  is  yet  valuable,  putlculariy 
when  the  inflammatory  attacks  recur.  More  benefit,  however, 
tppean  lo  be  derived  from  potassium  iodide,  guaiacum,  the 
aJ kalis  potash  and  h*Lhia,  and  from  the  administration  of  aspirin 
snd  sodium  salicylate.  Salicylate  of  menthol  is  an  effective 
local  ^pBcatlon,  pdntcd  on  and  eovered  with  a  gutta-percha 
bandage.  Lithia  was  strong  icdHnmended  by  Dr  Garrod  from 
its  solvent  action  upon  the  urates.  It  is  usually  administered 
in  the  fonn  of  the  carbonate  (gr.  v.,  freely  diluted). 

I  The  treatment  and  regimen  to  be  employed  in  the  Intervals 
of  the  goatj  attacks  an  of  the  Iittfiest  importance  These 

I  bear  reference  for  the  most  part  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  patient.  Restriction  most  be  laid  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food,  and  equally,  or  stm  more,  upon  the  alcoholic 
iiinulanta.  "  The  instances,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  are 
not  few  of  men  of  good  sense,  and  masten  of  themselves,  who, 
bdBg  warned  by  one  f^stlation  of  the  gntt,  have  thenceforward 

'  resolutely  abstained  from  rich  living  and  from  wine  and  strong 
drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  for  their  prudence 
and  sdf-denial  by  complete  immunity  from  any  return  of  the 
dHeBie,ornpoawhora,atany  rate,  its  future  assaults  have  been 
lew  and  feeble."  The  asme  eminent  authority  adds:  "  I  am 
jure  it  Is  worth  any  yomng  man's  whQe,  who  has  had  the  gout, 
to  become  a  teetotaller."  By  those  more  advanced  in  life 
who,  from  long  continued  habit,  are  unable  entirely  to  rdinqntsh 

I     Ihe  tne  of  stloralants,  the  strictest  possible  temperance  must 

'  be  observed.  Regut^  but  moderate  exercise  in  the  form  of 
walking  or  riding,  in  the  case  of  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
tiol  great  advantage,  and  all  over-work,  either  physical  or  mental, 
ibonU  be  avoided.  Faligua  la  btU,  d  reposa  la  the  is  the  maxim 
df  an  experienced  French  doctor  (Dr  Debout  d'Estrics  of  Con- 
tnifville).  Unfortunately  the  complete  carrying  out  of  such 
dmctions,  even  by  those  who  feel  their  importance,  is  too  often 
Rndered  difficult  or  impossible  by  circumstances  of  occupation 
ud  otherwise,  and  at  most  only  an  approximation  can  be  made. 
Certain  mincrll  waters  and  baths  (such  as  those  of  Vichy, 
Royal,  ContrexfvtDe,  Ac.)  are  of  undoubted  value  in  cases  of 
goat  and  arthritis.  The  particular  place  must  in  each  case  be 
deiermined  by  Ihe  physician,  and  special  caution  must  be 
abscrvcd  in  recommending  this  plan  o(  treatment  in  persons 
whose  gout  is  complicated  by  organic  disease  of  any  Idnd. 

Dr  Alexander  Haig's  "  uri(  acid  free  diet  "  has  found  many  ad- 
bcrenU.  Hi*  view  a*  regard*  the  pathology  is  that  in  Kouty  peinms 
the  bknd'  b  less  alkaline  than  in  normal,  and  therefore  less  able  to 
koMln  soluiiaR  uric  acid  or  it*  »alt*.  which  are  retained  m  the  joint*. 
Anumins  gout  to  be  a  poiMning  by  animal  food  (meat,  fiah,  egg*), 
■nd  by  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  other  vegetable  alkaloid-containing  bud- 
■tancei,  he  tecommendi  an  average  daily  diet  excluding  tbcsr,  and 
coataiainc  14  ox.  of  breadstuff*  (loait,  bread,  tMscuits  ana  puddings) 
logriber  with  34  os.  ol  fruit  and  vegetable*  (excluding  peus,  beani, 
lentil*,  muihrooms  and  asparagu*) ;  8  01.  of  the  breacMuffi  may  be 
fe[daccd  by  1 1 01.  of  milk  or  3  oi.  of  cheese,  butter  and  oil  being  taken 
s»  nqaind,  SB  that  it  is  not  strictly  ■  vegetarian  diM. 
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Pndaely  the  opMsit*  view  as  to  diet  has  teoently  bceirpM  forward 
by  Profe*9or  A.  Kobio  of  the  HApital  Beainon,  who  tay*  serious 
mistake*  arc  made  in  ordering  patient*  lo  abstain  from  red  meats 
and  take  light  food,  fish_,  eggs.  &c.  The  common  object  in  view  is  the 
dimintahedautput  of  uric  acid.  Tbii  output  ia  cUeffy  obtained  from 
food  rich  in  nuclana  and  in  coUagcnoua  matters,  £«.  young  white 
meats,  eggs,  &c  Conaeqaently  the  gouty  eubjcct  ought  to  restrict 
himself  to  the  consumption  of  red  meat,  beef  and  mutton,  and  leave 
out  of  his  dietary  all  white  meat  and  Internal  organs.  He  shouM 
take  Utile  hydrocarbon*  and  sugars,  and  be  nodemte  in  fata. 
Vegetarian  dwt  he  r^arda  as  a  rautakc,  likewite  odlk  dfet.  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  oatlent.  To  prevent  the  formstion  of  uiicacid 
Robin  prescribes  quiaic  add  coowined  irith  fbnnloe  or  urotroptnc. 

OOOTHlfiHS,  PIBRRB  (1740-1S06),  French  metal  wo^r, 
sras  bom  at  Troyes  and  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  as  the 
pupil  of  Uartin  Cour.  During  his  brilliant  career  lie  excoitcd 
a  vast  quantity  of  metal  work  ol  the  utmost  vnri^y,  the  beat  of 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  hb  rivals  tn  that  great  ait 
period.  It  was  Imig  believed  that  be  received  many  commiasions 
for  fnmitore  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  eqtecially  fion 
Marie  Antoinetlc,  but  recent  scarcity  suggest  that  bis  work  lor 
the  queen  was  confined  to  bronsea.  Gouthiire  can,  however,  well 
bear  this  loss,  nor  will  his  reputatira  suffer  should  those  critics 
nitimately  be  justified  who  believe  that  maiiy  of  the  fumituie 
mounts  attributed  to  him  were  from  the  hand  of  Thomire.  But 
if  he  did  not  work  for  the  court  be  imqnestioiwbly  produced 
many  of  the  most  splendid  bdongiugs  of  the  due  d'Aumont, 
the  duchesse  tie  Maxarin  and  Ume  du  Barry.  Indeed  the 
custom  of  the  beautiful  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  brought  about 
the  financial  ruin  of  the  great  artist,  who  accomplisbed  mm 
than  any  oth«-  man  for  the  fame  Of  her  ch&teaa  of  Louvedennca. 
When  the  ctJiection  of  the  doc  d'Aumoat  was  sold  by  auction 
in  Paris  in  178a  so  many  objects  mounted  by  Gouthiine  were 
bought  for  Louis  XVI.- and  Marie  Antoinette  that  It  b  aot 
difficult  to  perceive  the  basis  of  the  belief  that  they  were  acttally 
made  for  the  court.  The  due's  lale  catalogue  is,  however,  in 
existence,  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers  and  the  pftcca 
realitcd.  The  auction  was  almost  an  apotheosis  of  Gouthitre. 
Hie  precious  lacquer  obinela,  the  dianddiers  and  candelabra, 
the  tables  and  cabinets  in  marquetry,  the  columtis  and  vutes 
in  ponAyry,  jasper  and  choice  marbles,  the  porcelains  of  China 
and  Japan  were'  neariy  all  mounted  in  bronae  by  him.  More 
than  fifty  of  these  laeces  bote  Gonthidre's  signature.  The  due 
d'Aumont's  cabinet  represented  the  hf^^water  made  of  the 
chaser's  art,  and  the  great  prices  which  were  paid  for  Gonthiire's 
work  at  this  sate  are  the  most  conclusive  criterion  trf  the  value 
setupoahisadiievemeiitlnUsownday.  TfausMBrleAnt<rfnelte 
paid  1  >,ooo  Rvres  for  a  red  jasper  bowl  or  Mlt-parftmt  mounted 
by  him,  which  was  then  already  famous.  Curiously  enough 
it  commanded  only  ono-tenth  of  that  price  at  the  Foomier  sale 
In  tSji;  but  in  1865,  when  the  marquis  of  Hertford  bought 
it  at  the  prince  de  Beanvafs's  sale,  it  fielched  31,900  francs.  It 
la  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  which  contains  the  finest  and 
most  representative  gathering  of  Gouthtire's  undoubted  wxk. 
Tlie  mounts  of  gilt  bronae,  cast  and  elhbotately  chased,  show 
satyrs'  heads,  from  which  hang  festoons  of  vine  leaves,  while 
within  the  feet  a  serpent-is  coiled  to  firing,  A  smaller  cup  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  There  too  fs  a  brmse  dock, 
signed  by  "  (SouthiSre,  cMlewr  el  iorew  iu  Roy  d  Paris,"  dated 
1771,  with  a  river  god,  a  water  nymph  symbolising  the  Kh6ne 
and  its  tributary  the  Durance,  and  a  female  figure  tyi^ying  the 
dly  of  Avignon.  Not  all  of  Goulhitre's  work  Is  of  -the  hl^iest 
quality,  and  much  of  what  be  executed  was  from  the  designs 
of  others.  At  Ms  best  his  delicacy,  refinement  and  finish  are 
eiceedingjy  driightful — in  Ms  great  moments  he  ranks  with 
the  highest  alike  a»  trtbt  and  as  craftsman.  The  lone  of  soft 
dead  gold  which  is  found  on  some  of  his  mounts  be  b  bdieved 
to  have  invented,  but  indeed  the  gilding  of  all  hb  superlative 
work  possesses  a  remarkable  quality.  This  charm  of  tone  Is 
admirably  seen  In  the  bronscs  and  candelabra  which  he  executed 
for  the  chlmneyfriece  of  Marie  Antoinette's  boudoir  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  He  continued  to  embellish  Louvedenncs  for  Madame 
du  Barry  until  the  Rcvolntion,  and  ihen  the  guiUottne  cime  for 
her  afid  abacAite  tubi  (or  Um.  When  he^  property  wit  idacd 
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•he  owed  hi m  756,000  Uvrca,  ol  which  be  never  received  «  lol, 
despite  repeated  ipfdkUicns  to  the  administraton.  "  Riduit 
i  uUicUtr  niw  fteee  A  Phoipitt,  it  mcuna  iam  la  mtsire."  So 
it  m  stated  in  a  lamuit  teought  by  bis  sons  agalut  du  Barry's 
beirt. 

OODVIOli  UmT-CTR,  UVRBNT,  MakqDis  de  (1764-1830), 
French  Diorehal,  was  bora  at  Toul  on  the  13th  of  April  1764. 
Al  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  with  the  view  of  pro- 
■ecating  the  study  of  painting,  but  altboogh  he  coolinued  hit 
artistic  studies  after  his  return  to  ParitlB  17S4  he  never  definitely 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter.  la  1793  be  was  cbocen 
n  captain  in  a  vtdunteer  battalion,  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Cusline.  Promotion  rapidly  followed,  and  in  tbe  course 
of  two  years  be  had  become  a  general  of  division.  In  1796  he 
cmuMnded  tlie  centre  divirioB  of  Moccan's  army  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Rhine,  and  by  codnesa  and  sagadty  greatly  aided  him 
In  the  cekbrated  retreat  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine.  In  179S 
Ik  succeeded  Massina  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
la  the  foUowing  year  he  commanded -the  left  wing  of  Jouidao's 
afmylnCcnBaayi  bMwbea  JourdaBwamicceedBdbyMaMfaa, 
he  joined  the  army  of  Mereau  In  Italy,  where  he  dtstingaished 
himiclf  in  face  of  the  great  difficulties  that  followed  the  defeat 
of  Novi.  When  Moreau,  in  1800,  was  appointed  to  thccommand 
of  llie  army  of  the  Rhine,  Couvioo  Sl-Cyr  was  named  hb  principal 
Ucwcauit,  KBd  OB  tbe  Qih  of  May  gained  a  victoiy  over  Gesnsl 
Kiay  at  BiberadL  He  was  not,  however,  00  food  tmna  with 
his  commander  and  retired  to  France  after  the  first  operations 
of  the  cmmpaign.  In  1801  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  command 
the  army  intewled  for  the  invaaloa  of  Portugal,  and  was  named 
gtand  ofioer  of  the  Legfam  of  Hodout.  Whni  a  treaty  «t  peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  conclndcd  with  Portugal,  be  succeeded 
Lucien  Bon^Mrte  as  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  1803  be  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  army  corps  in  Italy,  in  1805 
he  served  with  <&tinction  under  Massina,  and  in  1806  was 
engaged  In  the  aiinpa^n  In  southern  Italy.  He  took  part  in 
the  Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1S07,  and  in  tSeS,  in  which 
year  he  was  made  a  count,  be  commaiided  an  army  corps  in 
Catalonia;  but,  not  wishing  to  comply  with  certain  orders 
be  received  from  Paris  {tor  which  see  Oman,  Peninttdar  War, 
vol.  iii.},  be  tesifpied  his  command  and  remained  In  disgrace 
till  1811.  lie  wasstill  a  general  of  division,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  first  list  of  marshals  owing  to  his  actitm  in  refusing 
to  influence  tbe  tnxqM  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  On  tbe  opening  of  tbe  RusNan  campaign  he  rccdved 
conunand  of  an  army  corps,  and  on  the  i8th  of  August  iSis 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Rusuans  at  Pdotsk,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  one  of  the  actions  during  tbe  general  retreat. 
St-Cyr  distiaguisbed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dresden  (August 
afr-37, 181^,  and  in  tbe  defence  of.that  place  against  the  AUiei 
after  tbe  battle  of  Lcipxig,  capitulating  ordy  on  the  iitb  of 
November,  when  Napoleon  had  retreated  to  the  Rhine.  On 
tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  July  1815  was  appointed  war  minister,  but  reigned  his 
oRtcein  the  November  folIo«-ing.  In  June  i8t7bewas^)pointed 
■niniiter  of  marine,  and  in  September  following  again  resumed 
the  duties  of  war  minister,  which  be  continued  to  discbarge 
till  November  1S19.  During  this  time  be  efiected  many  reforms, 
particularly  in  respect  of  measures  tending  to  make  the  army 
a  national  rather  than  a  dynastic  force.  .He  exerted  himself 
also  to  safeguard  the  righu  <rf  tbe  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire, 
ocganttcd  t^  general  staff  and  revised  the  code  of  military  law 
and  the  pension  regulations.  He  waa  made  a  marquess  in  1817. 
He  died  at  Uyires  (Var)'on  tbe  17th  of  March  1830.  Gouvion 
St-Cyr  would  doubtless  have  obtained  better  opporttmities  of 
acquiring  distinction  had  be  shown  himself  more  blindly  devoted 
to  the  intercsu  of  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  paid  him  the  high 
compliment  of  referring  to  his  "  military  genius,"  and  entrnsted 
him  withMndcpendent  commands  in  secondary  theatres  of  vrar. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  he  possessed  eneisy  oommensurate 
with  Ids  skill,  and  in  NiqMiIeon'a  modem  concqitioB  of  war, 
as  ihfee  pans  monl  to  one  tKbDical,  there  was  won  need  for 


the  jcnrfces  of  a  bold  teadet  of  Iroopa  whose  "  doctrine  "—u 
use  the  modem  phrase — predisposed  Um  to  self-sacrifici^  and 
vigorous  action,  than  for  a  sattuU  in  the  art  of  war  of  the  type  cf 
St-Cyr.  Comemporaty  opinion,  as  reflected  by  Marbot,  did 
justice  to  his  "  comnunding  talents,"  but  remarked  tbe  indolence 
which  Was  the  outward  sign  of  the  vague  complexity  of  a  miad 
that  had  passed  beyond  the  simplicity  of  mediocrity  witboot 
attaining  the  simplicity  of  genius. 

He  wu  tbe  author  of  the  following  works.  aD  of  tbe  MiIm^ 
value:  Journal  det  ophationt  it  farmt*  it  Catalopu  n  iSoi  d 
1800  (Parit,  iSit):  Mimoires  sur  Us  tamfiatna  dti  armiis  it  ltki» 
a  dt  RhiH-ti-Uotmt  da  1^94  A  7797  (Pari*.  1829);  and  Mtmmi 
pour  stnir  H  rhiupire  muitaira  som  U  DirttMn,  It  "-tn/at.  M 
i'Empirt  (1831). 

See  Cay  de  Vernon's  Vit  d«.Gctniim  Saint-Cjr  (1857)1 

OOVAll,  amuiddpal  and  polke  btn^  of  I«mri(aUre,SMliBd. 
It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  ayde  in  actual  OMitaa  with 
Glasgow,  and  in  a  parish  of  tbe  same  name  which  inchidea  s  Uip 
part  of  the  diy  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Pop.  (i^i)  61,5891 
(1901)  76,533.  Co  van  remained  little  more  tlua  a  viUage  tilt 
1S60,  when  the  growth  of  shipbuilding  and  allied  trades  pve 
its  development  an  enormous  Impetus.  Among  Its  pubKc  IwUd- 
ings  are  the  municipal  chambers,  combination  fever  bospiul, 
Samaritan  hospital  and  reception  bouses  for  the  poor.  Elder 
Park  (40  acres)  presented  to  the  burgh  in  1885  contains  astatnt 
of  John  Elder  (18x4-1869),  the  |rioneer  shipbuilder,  the  haahsad 
of  the  donor.  A  sUtue  of  Sir  WQHam  Fearce  (1833-1888), 
another  well-known  Govan  shipbuilder,  once  M.P.  for  the  bur^ 
stands  at  Govan  Cross.  The  Govan  lunacy  board  opened  ia 
tS96  an  asylum  near  Paidey.  Govan  is  supplied  with  Glaigaw 
gas  and  water,  and  iu  tramways  are  leased  by  .the  fili^na 
corporation;  but  ft  has  an  dectric  li^  Installation  of  its  own, 
and  performs  aU  other  municipal  functions  quite  indcpcndeotljr 
of  the  city,  annexation  to  which  it  has  always  strenuously 
resisted.  Prince's  Dock  lies  within  its  bounds  and  the  shi(K 
building  yards  have  turned  out  many  famous  Ironclads  and 
linen.  Besides  shipbuilding  its  other  Industries  are  matdt- 
making,  silk-vnaving,  hair- working,  copper-working,  tube- 
making,  weaving,  and  the  manufaaure  of  locomotives  and 
electrical  apparatus.  Hw  town  forms  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
Govan  division  of  Lanarkshire,  wtocb  retunts  one  ncnbet  te 
pari  iament^  

GOVERN HENT  (0.  Fr.  (MenseMMf,  mod.  (eusminual, 
0.  Fr.  {nttmer,  mod.  gomirntr,  from  Lat.  gubemare,  to  steer  a 
ship,  guide,  rule;  cf.  Cr.  nfitpfiir),  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
ruling  power  in  a  political  society.  In  every  society  of  men  there 
is  a  determinate  body  (whether  conusling  of  one  individual 
or  a  few  or  many  individuals)  whose  commands  the  rest  of  tbe 
conunuoity  are  bound  to  obey.  This  sovereign  body  is  what  b 
more  popular  phrase  Is  termed  tbe  fovcmment  of  the  country, 
and  the  varieties  which  may  exist  in  its  constitution  arc  kaows 
as  forms  <rf  government.  ■  For  the  opposite  theory  of  a  commuidty 
with  "  no  government,"  sec  ANAKCotsit. 

How  did  government  come  into  existence?  Various  annms 
to  this  question  have  at  times  been  given,  which  may  be  di» 
tinguished  broadly  into  three  classes.  The  first  dass  would 
comprebend  the  legeitdary  accounts  which  nation^  have  given 
in  primitive  tiroes  of  their  own  forms  of  government.  These 
are  always  attributed  to  tbe  mind  of  a  single  lawgiver.  The 
govenmient  of  Sparta  was  the  invention  of  Lycurgus.  Solon, 
Moses,  Numa  and  Alfred  in  like  manner  shaped  the  govenuDcat 
of  their  respective  nations.  There  was  no  curiosity  about  the 
Institutions  of  other  nations — about  the  origin  of  govenuneats 
in  general;  and  each  nation  was  perfectly  ready  to  accept  the 
traditional  iv/ioMrot  of  any  other. 

The  second tnaybe Called  the  logical  Or-metaphysical  account 
of  the  origin  of  government.  It  contained  no  overt  reference 
to  any  particular  form  of  government,  whatever  its  covert 
references  n^y  have  been.  It  answered  the  question,  bo« 
government  in  genetal  came  Into  existence;  and  it  answered 
it  by  a  logical  analysis  of  the  elements  of  society.  The  phcnom^ 
non  to  be  accounted  for  being  government  and  laws,  it  abstracted 
government  and  laws,  and  coniem plated  m-itHiui  u  eiistiac 
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wiibouiUMin.  Tbcchuacterisiic(catune(lhi»luBd  of  specula* 
tioa  is  that  it  reflectt  how  cqatemporaiy  men  would  bebave 
U  all  govcnme&t  were  removed,  tnd  iidcn  tbat  men  nuut  have 
bdaved  m  before  government  came  Into  existence.  Society 
without  govemmeckt  resolves  iueU  into  a  number  o(  individual 
each  following  bis  own  aims,  and  tbeicfoie,  in  the  days  beloro 
ggverameat,  each  loan  ibllowed  fail  ow&aiins.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  kind  of  reasoninc  sbonld  lead  to  very  different  views 
o(  the  nature  of  the  supposed  onginol  state.  With  Hobbes, 
it  ii  a  state  of  war,  and  government  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
among  men  to  keep  the  peace.  With  Locke,  it  is  a  state  nf 
liberty  and  equality, — it  is  not  a  state  of  war;  it  is  governed 
by  its  own  law, — the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  some  thing 
as  the  taw  of  reason.  The  state  of  nature  is  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  individuals  to  surrender  their 
ualural  liberty  and  submit  themselves  to  one  supreme  govcrn- 
DcnL  In  the  words  of  Locke,  "  Men  bang  by  nature  oil  free, 
equal  and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate 
and  subjected  to  the  political  power  of  another  without  his  own 
awsent.  The  only  way  whereby  any  one  divests  himself  of  his 
oalural  liberty,  and  puts  on  the  ImhuU  pf  civii  society,  is  by  agree 
iog  with  other  men  to  join  and  unite  into  a  community  "  (On 
CM  GnerHHtenl,  c.  viii.).  Locke  bokHy  defends  his  theory 
IS  founded  on  historical  fact,  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  his 
denonstnitioQ  of  the  baselessness  of  Sir  R.  Filmer's  speculations 
with  the  scanty  and  doubtful  examples  which  he  accepts  as  the 
fawodaiion  of  his  own.  But  in  general  the  various  forms  of  the 
hypotbcsts  eliminate  the  question  of  time  altogether.  The 
wipnal  contract  from  which  government  sprang  is  likewise  the 
BibwtliBg  contract  on  which  dvil  society  coBtinuca  lo  be  based. 
The  historical  weakness  of  the  theory  was  piobaUy  always 
Kcngnizcd.  Its  logical  inadequacy  was  conclusively  demon- 
ttrated  by  John  Austtiu  Bat  it  still  ctiogs  to  specnbtiODi  on 
the  principles  of  government. 

Tb»  "  ucinl  compact "  (see  Roossut))  is  the  ntost  bnuMk 
of  the  netaphyikal  uqrfanattons  of  government.  It  has  bad 
the  largest  history,  the  widest  inflitencc  and  the  most  complete 
development.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  various  forms  of 
the  theory  that  govemntenls  exist  by  di^nc  iqipointmcnt. 
Of  bU  tbat  has  beoi  wiittCH  aboNt  the  divine  right  of  kinp,  a 
great  deal  must  be  set  down  to  the  mere  flatteries  of  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastics.  But  there  remains  a  genuine  belief  that  men 
are  bound  to  obey  their  rulers  because  their  rulen  have  been 
sfipointed  by  God.  Like  the  social  compaa.  the  theory  of 
divine  appointment  avoided  the  question  trf  hlsUKka)  lKt> 

The  a[^>licatios  of  the  historical  method  to  the  phenomena 
of  sodety  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  question  and  robbed  it 
of  iu  political  interest.  Thestudcnt  of  the  history  of  sodety  has 
no  fbnsvlatoa^teH  the  Uw  by  which  government  is  bom.  All 
thu  he  can  do  is  to  trace  govemmcntal  forma  through  vatious 
lUgssof  social  development.  The  more  complex  and  tb^  larger 
the  society,  the  more  distinct  is  the  separation  between  the 
govcming  part  and  the  rest,  and  the  more  daborate  is  the 
sid>divition  of  functions  in  the  governmenL  The  primitive 
ppft  of  mkr  is  king,  Judge,  piicst  and  gennaL  At  the  lame 
tine,  bis  way  of  life  diffcm  Utile  from  that  of  his  followers  and 
subjects.  Theraetaphysicaltheoriesweresofarrightinimputing 
greater  equality  of  social  conditions  to  more  primitive  times. 
Increase  of  bulk  brings  with  it  a  more  complex  sodalorganizotion. 
W«  toids  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  governmental  organiu* 
tioa;  peace  idaxes  it.  All  aodeties  of  men  exhibit  tfae  germs 
of  govenunent;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  races  of  men  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  live  together  in  sodety  at  oU. 
Modern  investigations  have  iUusuaicd  very  fuUy  the  importance 
of  the  family  (f.*.)  in  primitive  societies,  and  the  bdi^  in  a 
common  descent  has  much  to  do  with  the  sodal  cohesion  of  a 
tribe.  The  government  ot  a  tribe  resembles  the  government  of  a 
household;  tfae  head  of  the  family  is  the  ruler.  But  we  cannot 
affirm  that  political  government  has  iu  origin  in  family  govern- 
ment, or  that  there  may  not  have  been  states  of  society  in 
which  government  of  some  sort  existed  while  the  family  did 
not. 


I.  Foun  OT  GomniiiR 

Thru  Sltrndard  Arsu.— Political  writers  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle  have  been  singularly  unanimous  in  their  classification 
of  the  forms  of  pvemment.  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
states  may  be  governed.  They  may  be  governed  by  one  man, 
or  by  a  number  ottnen,  small  in  proportion  to  the  wh(de  number 
of  men  in  the  state,  or  by  a  number  large  in  prgportira  to  the 
whole  number  of  men  in  the  state.  The  government  may  be 
a  monaKhy,  an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy.  The  same  terms 
are  used  by  John  Austin  as  were  used  by  Aristotle,  and  in  very 
nearly  the  same  sense.  The  determining  quality  in  govcrnmenla 
in  both  writers,  and  it  nuiy  safaly  be  said  in  all  intermediate 
writers,  is  the  numerical  relation  between  the  constituent 
members  of  the  government  and  the  population  of  the  state. 
There  were,  of  course,  enormous  differences  between  the  state- 
systems  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  the 
English  jurist.  Aristotle  was  thinking  of  the  small  independent 
states  of  Greece,  Austin  of  the  great  peoples  of  modem  Europe. 
The  unit  of  government  in  the  one  case  was  a  dty,  in  the  other 
a  lution.  This  difference  is  of  itself  enough  to  Invalidate  all 
generalization  founded  on  the  common  terminology.  But  on 
one  point  there  is  a  complete  parallel  between  the  politics  of 
Aristotle  and  the  politics  of  Austin.  The  Creek  cities  were  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  vciy  much  what  European  nations  and 
European  colonies  arc  to  the  rest  of  the  world  now.  They  ttcre 
the  only  communities  in  which  the  governed  visibly  took  some 
share  in  the  work  of  government.  Outside  the  European  system, 
as  outside  the  Greek  system,  we  have  only  tfae  stereotyped 
uniformity  of  despotism,  whether  savage  or  dvilizcd.  The 
question  of  forms  of  government,  therefore,  belongs  character- 
istically lo  the  European  races.  The  virtues  and  defects  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy  ore  the  virtues  and 
defects  manifested  by  the  historical  governments  of  Europe. 
The  senetaGty  of  the  language  used  ^  political  writers  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  are  thinking  only  of  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  mankind. 

Cretk  PolUics. — Aristotle  divides  governments  acc«ding  to 
two  prindplcs.  In  all  states  the  govemittg  power  seeks  dtlter 
iu  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of  the  wIm^  state,  and 
the  government  is  bad  or  good  accordingly.  In  all  states  the 
governing  power  is  me  man,  or  a  few  men  or  many  men.  Hence 
six  varieties  of  government,  three  of  which  are  bad  and  three 
good.  Each  excellent  form  has  a  corresponding  depraved  fbrmt 
thus:— 

The  good  government  of  one  (Monarchy)  corresponds  to  the 
depraved  form  (Tyranny). 

The  good  government  of  few  (Aristocracy)  oorre^sonds  to 
the  depraved  form  (Oligarchy). 

The  Bood  govenunent  ot  many  (Commonwealth)  ooncqMada 
to  the  depraved  form  (Democrat). 

The  fault  of  the  depraved  forms  is  that  the  governors  act 
unjustly  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  The  worst 
of  the  depraved  forms  is  tyranny,  the  next  oliguchy  and  the 
least  bad  democracy.'  Each  of  the  three  leading  types  exhibiu 
a  number  of  varieties.  Thus  in  mMUUchy  we  have  the  heroic, 
the  barbaric,  the  elective  dictatorship,  the  Lacedemooias 
(hereditary  generalship,  crrpar^Ia),  and  absolute  m<H»rchy. 
So  democracy  and  oligarchy  exhibit  four  corresponding  varieties. 
The  best  type  of  democracy  ia  that  of  a  community  mainly 
agricultural,  whose  dtiiens,  therefore,  have  not  leisure  lot 
political  affairs,  and  allow  the  law  to  rule.  The  best  oUgaichy 
is  that  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  smsU  proprietors 
have  tfae  power;  here,  too,  the  laws  prevail  The  worst 
dernocracy  condsts  of  a  lar^  citisen'  chos  faaviag  leisure  for 
politics;  and  the  worst  oligarchy  is  that  of  a  small  number  of 
very  rich  and  influential  men.  In  both  the  sphere  of  law  is 
reduced  to  a  minJmnm.  A  good  government  is  one  in  which 
as  much  as  possible  is  left  to  the  lavs,  and  as  little  as  posrible 
to  the  will  of  tfae  governor. 

■  Aristotle  elsewhere  speaks  <iS  the  error  of  those  who  drink  that 
any  one  of  the  depraved  forms  b  better  than  a^  other. 
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The  Pdlifjcf  of  Aiutotte,  from  which  these  priocipies  ue 
taken,  preaenu  •  itriUng  ^ctun  of  the  variety  and  activity 
of poUtkallifefnthefreeoooirauiiitiesof Gm«.  Tbehinsand 
council  of  heroic  times  had  disappeared,  apd  self-government 
in  some  fanii  or  oihcr  vas  the  general  rule.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
howev^.  that  the  governments  of  Greece  were  essentially 
mutable.  The  pt^tical  philosophers  cookl  lay  down  the  law 
of  develop  meat  by  which  one  form  of  government  gives  birth 
to  another.  Aristotle  devotes  a  large  poctlon  of  his  work  to 
the  coniideratioD  of  the  causes  of  revolutions.  The  dread  of 
tyranny  was  kept  alive  by  the  facility  with' which  an  over- 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  dtiaen  could  seize  the  whole  machinery 
of  government.  Communities'osdllated  between  some  form  of 
oligarchy  and  some  forni  of  dero<>CTacy.  The  security  of  each 
was  constantly  imperilled  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  opposing 
factions.  Una,  although  political  life  exhibits  that  exuberant 
variny  of  form  and  expression  wbicb  characterizes  all  the  in- 
tcUeaual  producu  of  Greece,  It  lacks  the  quality  of  persistent 
progress.  Then  there  was  nO  approximation  to  a  national 
government,  even  of  the  federal  type.  The  varying  confederacies 
and  hegemonies  are  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
What  kind  of  national  govemmeDt  would  ultimately  have  arisen 
if  Greece  had  not  been  crushed  it  b  needless  to  conjecture; 
the  true  interest  of  Greek  politics  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  free 
ciiiaens  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  seU-govemed. 
Each  citizen  took  his  turn  at  the  common  businesi  of  the  state. 
He  aptAx  hb  own  views  in  the  agon,  and  from  time  to  time 
in  his  own  person  acted  as  magistrate  or  judge.  Citizenship 
in  Athens  was  a  liberal  education,  such  as  it  never  can  be  made 
under  any  reprei«>tative  ayatcm. 

Tkt  Gmtmment  of  Xosw.— During  the  whole  period  of  freedom 
the  govenunent  of  Rome  was,  in  theory  at  least,  municipal 
•df-govemment.  Each  citizen  had  a  right  to  vote  laws  in  his 
own  person  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  or  the 'tribes.  The 
iadiniBlBtrative  po«en  of  government  were,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  a  boreaucratic  assembly,  lecruiled  from  the  h^ders  of  high 
public  olTicc.  The  senate  represented  capacity  and  experience 
rather  than  rank  and  wealth.  Without  some  such  instrument 
the  dty  government  of  Rome  could  never  have  made  the  conquest 
<ii  tlw  world.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  dtlzenshlp  to  other 
Italians  changed  the  chaiacter  of  Roman  government.  The 
distant  citizens  could  not  come  to  the  voting  booths;  the  device 
o[  representation  was  not  discovered;  and  the  comitia  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  town  voters.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
republic^  the  InhaUtanu  of  one  town  wielded  the  resources  of 
a  world-wide  em|Mre.  We  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  leaving  to  the  people  of  London  or  Paris  the  supreme  control 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  France, — irresistible  temptation, 
ineviuble  comq>tion.  The  rabUe  of  the  capital  learn  to  live 
ontbaieatoftbeenipfrc.'  The  favour  of  the  effeminate  masters 
of  the  world  b  purchased  by  ^rcin  <f  circenset.  That  capable 
officers  and  victorious  armies  should  long  be  content  to  serve 
soch  masters  was  impossible.  A  conspiracy  of  generals  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  afiaits,  and  the  most  capable  of  them  made 
UmseU  sde  master.  Under  Caesar,  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
the  Roman  people  became  haUtuated  to  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  b  best  described  by  the  name  of  Caesarbm.  The 
outward  forms  of  republican  government  remained,  but  one 
man  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  leading  offices,  and  used 
them  to  give  a  seemingly  legal  tide  to  what  was  essentially 
military  despotism.  There  b  no  more  Interesting  constitutional 
study  than  the  chapters  in  which  Tadtus  traces  the  growth 
of  tlie  new  system  under  the  subtle  and  dissimulating  intellect 
of  Tiberius.  The  new  Roman  empire  was  as  full  of  fictions  as 
the  Entfbfa  coutitutiMi  o(  the  piaent  day.  The  naatcr  of  the 
worid  poacd  M  tlw  hnmUe  lemnt  ot  a  menial  senate.  Depre- 

*  None  of  the  free  Katci  of  Greece  ever  made  exteadve  or  per- 
manent conquetta;  but  the  tribute  (ometime*  paid  by  one  state  to 
another  (as  by  the  Aeginelans  10  the  Athenians)  was  a  manifest  source 
of  corruption.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hume  (£tMyt,  part  i.  3,  That 
PfkUa  may  U  ndmetd  M  a  Seimu), "  free  nnncraiaeitts  aie  die  most 
miaous  and  of^reiMve  for  their  provinces/' 


eating  the  outward  symbols  of  lovcrclgaty,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  modest  powen  ot  a  conul  or  a  tribanus  idebis.  The  reign 
of  Tiberius,  little  capable  as  he  wu  by  personal  character  of 

taptlvaiing  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  did  more  for  imperulisn) 
than  was  done  by  hb  more  famous  predecessors.  Hcocclorward 
free  government  all  over  the  worM  lay  crushed  ixneath  the 
military  deqwtism  of  Rome.  Cawirism  remained  trve  to  the 
character  imposed  upon  it  by  its  oiighL  The  Caesar  wu  on 
elective  not  an  hereditary  king.  The  real  foundation  of  fais 
power  was  the  army,  and  the  army  in  coune  of  time  openly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  the  soverdgn.  The  character- 
btic  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession.  The  nomination  of  a  Caesar  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
emperor  was  an  incfiective  remedy.  Rival  emperois  wen 
dectcd  by  different  armies;  and  nothing  less  than  the  force 
of  arms  could  dedde  the  question  between  them. 

Uodem  GottrnnetUs. — Pmdalum, — The  Roman  empire  be- 
queathed to  modern  Europe  the  theory  of  universal  dominion. 
The  nationalities  which  grew  up  after  its  faU  arranged  themselves 
on  the  basu  of  terrrtoTtal  soverdgnty.  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  free  munidpalitie*  of  the  middle  ages,  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment had  now  to  be  solved,  not  for  small  urban  communities, 
iHit  for  large  territorial  nations.  The  medieval  form  of  govern- 
ment was  feudal.  One  common  type  pervaded  all  the  rdatiom 
of  lite.  The  rebtion  of  king  and  lord  was  like  the  relation  between 
lord  and  vassal  (see  Fsodausu).  The  bond  between  them 
was  the  tenure  of  land.  In  England  there  had  been,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  an  approximation  to  a  feudal  system. 
In  the  earlier  English  ccmsiitution,  the  most  striking  features 
weic  the  power  of  the  witan,  and  the  common  property  of  the 
nation  in  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  The  steady  develt^ment 
of  the  power  of  the  king  kq|»  pace  with  the  aggregation  of  the 
EngUah  tribes  under  one  lung.  The  conception  that  the  land 
belonged  primarily  to  the  people  gave  way  to  the  conception 
that  everything  belonged  primarily  to  the  king.'  The  Norman 
Conquest  imposed  on  England  the  abeady  highly  developed 
feudalism  of  FVance,  and  out  of  this  feudalism  the  free  govern- 
meats  of  modem  Europe  have  grown.  One  or  two  of  the  leading 
steps  in  thb  procese  may  Im  indicated  hm.  The  firu,  and 
periu^  the  noit  taportant,  woa  the  device  of  reptesenUlian. 
For  an  account  of  iu  origin,  and  for  instances  of  Its  uw  in  England 
before  its  application  to  pcdiiics,  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
to  Stubbs's  ContlUulMul  History,  vol.  ii.  The  problem  of  com- 
bining a  Urge  area  of  sovereignty  with  some  det^  of  i^- 
government,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  aadent  commonwealths, 
was  henceforward  solved.  From  that  time  some  form  of  repre- 
sentation has  been  deemed  essential  to  every  constitution 
professing,  however  remotely,  to  be  free. 

The  connexion  between  represenutimt  and  the  feudal  system 
of  estates  must  be  shortly  noticed.  Hie  feudal  theory  gave  the 
king  a  limited  right  to  military  service  and  to  certain  aids,  both 
of  which  were  utterly  inadequate  to  rntH  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  especially  in  time  of  war.  The  king  therefore 
had  to  get  contributions  from  ids  people,  and  he  consulted 
them  in  thcb  respective  orden.  The  three  estates  were  ^^y 
the  three  natural  divisions  of  -  the  people,  and  Stubbs  has  pdnlcd 
out  that,  in  the  occasional  treaties  between  a  necessitous  king 
and  the  order  trf.  merchants  or  bwyers,  we  have  examples  of 
inchoate  esutes  or  sub-esutes  of  the  reabn.  The  right  of  rcpre- 
senution  was  thus  is  iu  origin  a  right  to  consent  to  taxation. 
The  pure  theory  of  fcudaliun  had  from  the  be^nning  been 
broken  by  William  the  Conqueror  causing  all  free-holders  to 
take  an  oath  of  direct  allegiance  to  himself.  The  uutitution  of 
parliamenU,  and  the  association  of  the  king's  smaller 
tenanu  m  cafUe  with  other  commooen,  sifll  further  removed  the 

■  Ultimately,  in  the  theory  of  English  law.  the  king  ouy  be  taid  to 
have  become  the  univenal  miccesMT  <rf  the  people,  ^me  of  the 
peculbrities  of  the  prerogative  rights  seem  to  be  expbinable  only 
on  this  view,  the  cur>oui  dbtiactioa  between  wrecks  come  to 
land  and  wncki  still  on  water.  The  common  right  to  wicckaae  was 
no  doubt  the  ortgin  of  the  prerogative  ru[ht  to  the  former.  Evny 
ancient  common  right  has  come  (o  be  a  right  of  the  crown  or  a  nth: 
held  of  the  crown  by  a  vosmI. 
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yiYrniinriif  from  the  purdy  feudal  type  in  whkli  the  mcne  lord 
MMidl  between  the  inferior  vuul  and  the  lung. 

PaHiamtM^ry  Ctvenimtni.'-Tlu  Enttitk  SyjfcM.— The  right 
of  the  commoM  to  ihu*  the  power  <rf  the  king  nnd  lords  in 
kfisluioD,  the  csdnsive  right  of  the  comntoiu  to  impoae  tuet, 
the  disappearance  of  the  clergy  as  a  separate  order,  were  all 
importaQt  steps  in  the  movement  towaidi  pc^ular  govemment. 
Hw  eitinction  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  in  the  dynastic  wars  of 
thi  ijth  ccntniy  tbnpUfied  the  questioa  by  iMving  the  crown 
(tee  to  face  with  pariiament.  The  immediate  imlt  was  no 
doubt  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  down  I  which  probably 
never  stood  higher  than  it  did  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Ehnbcth;  but  even  these  powerful  ■"^"'^  were  studious 
in  their  tegard  in  pailiameDtaiy  Gonvemionalitiea.  After  a 
bog  period  of  speculative  contiovciqr  and  dvil  war,  the  settle- 
mcnt  of  1688  established  limited  mODCrchy  as  the  govemment 
of  England.  Since  that  time  the  euemal  form  of  government 
hsi  remained  unchanged,  and,  so  far  as  legal  descriptioa  goes, 
Ac  coastltutton  of  William  III.  night  be  taken  for  the  aanw 
■rstem  as  dmt  which  itHl  cxbts.  The  silent  diangcs  have, 
however,  been  enonnous.  The  most  striking  of  these,  and  that 
vhich  has  produced  the  most  salient  features  of  the  English 
system,  u  the  growth  <^  catuoet  government.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  rise  of  the  two  great  historical  parties  of 
Emiish  polKics.  The  nwmal  sUte  of  govemment  in  England 
b  that  the  cabinet  of  the  day  shall  represent  that  which  is,  for 
the  time,  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Before  the  Rev(dution  the 
king's  ministers  bad  begun  to  act  as  a  united  body;  but  even 
■fler  the  Revcdotion  the  unioa  was  still  feeble  and  fluctuating, 
sod  each  individual  minister. was  bound  to  the  others  only  by 
the  tie  of  common  service  to  the  king.  Under  the  Hanoverian 
Mverdgns  the  ministry  became  consolidated,  the  position  of 
the  cabinet  became  definite,  and  its  dependence  on  parliament, 
udnwreputkulorly  on  the  House  of  Commons,  was  established. 
IGaiiten  were  chosen  ezclusvely  from  one  house  or  the  other, 
ud  they  assumed  com[4ete  responsitnlity  for  every  act  done 
in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The  simplicity  of  English  politics 
b*s  divided  parliament  into  the  representatives  of  two  parties, 
ind  the  party  in  oppcaitian  has  been  steadied  by  the  conscious- 
nets  that  it,  too,  has  constitutional  functions  of  high  importance, 
b«ause  at  any  moment  it  may  be  called  to  provide  a  ministry. 
Criticism  a  sobered  by  being  made  reqwnsible.  Along  with 
this  movement  went  the  withdrawal  of  the  penonal  action  of 
the  sovereign  in  politics.  No  king  has  attempted  to  veto  a 
bill  since  the  Scottish  Militia  Bill  was  vetoed  by  Queen  Anne. 
No  ministry  has  been  dismissed  by  the  sovereign  since  1834. 
Whatever  the  power  of  the  sovereign  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably 
limited  to  his  personal  influence  over  hts  ministers.  And  it 
noit  be  remembered  that  since  the  Reform  Act  of  183a  ministers 
have  become,  in  practice,  re^nsible  ultimately,  not  to  pariia> 
ntnt,  but  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Apart,  therefore,  from 
democratic  changes  due  to  a  wider  suffrage,  we  find  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  gradually  made  itself  the  centre 
of  the  govemment.  Since  the  area  of  the  constitution  has  been 
enlarged,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  orthodox  descriptions 
of  ibe  govemment  any  longer  apply.  The  earlier  constitutional 
wriiers,  such  as  Blackstone  and  J.  L.  Delolrae,  regard  it  as'  a 
•onderful  compound  of  the  three  standard  forms, — monarchy, 
tiistocracy  and  dcmociaqr.  Each  has  its  place,  and  each  acts 
1$  a  check  ufwn  the  others.  Hume,  discussing  the  question 
"  Whether  the  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute 
monarchy  or  to  a  republic,"  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
altemaiive.  "  The  tide  has  run  long  and  with  some  rapidity 
to  the  Side  of  popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
toni  toward  monarchy."  And  he.gives  it  as  his  own  opinion 
thit  absolute  monarchy  would  be  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
cuthanaua  of  the  British  constitution.  These  views  of  the 
la^ih  government  in  the  i8th  century  may  be  contrasted 
«ilh  Bsgehot's  sketch  of  the  modern  government  at «  working 
lutnunnUi' 

*Ssi  Bsfebot's  £aftM  CMr/fiarfn:  or,  for  a  mon  ftceu 
M^nb.  Sidaoy  Low's  CNvmaam  EaiMsA 


LtaUng  FttOmra  ^  PartiawitKlary  Gatmmuml. — The  pariiar 
roentary  govemment  developed  by  England  out  of  feudal 
taaterhUs  has  been  ddiberatdy  accepted  as  the  type  of  constitu- 
tional govemment  all  over  the  world.  lu  Icadhig  fcaium  an 
popular  icpresentatioo  mora  or  less  extendve,  m  bicameral 
le^slature,  and  a  cabinet  or  consolidated  ministry.  In  connexioB 
with  all  of  these,  numberless  questions  of  the  highest  practical 
jmportancc  have  arisen,  the  bare  cnumcntion  of  which  would 
suipAsa  the  Umiu  of  our  space.  We  shall  confine  ourselvet  lo 
a  few  very  general  condderatioos. 

Tiu  Tvo  Ciamberi. — First,  as  to  the  daut>le  mmber.  This, 
which  is  perhaps  more  accidental  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  system,  has  been  the  moat  widely  imitated.  In  most 
Eut^tcan  countiics,  in  the  British  cohaiies,  in  the  United 
States  Congresa,  and  in  the  separate  states  of  the  Union.*  there 
arc  two  bouses  of  legislature.  This  result  has  been  brought 
about  partly  by  natural  imitation  of  the  accepted  type  of  free 
govemment,  partly  fttm  a  ranviction  that  the  second  chamber 
will  modente  the  democratic  tendendca  of  the  first.  But  the 
elements  of  the  British  original  cannot  be  rqtroduced  to  order 
under  different  conditions.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few 
attempts  to  imitate  the  special  character  of  hereditary  nobility 
attaching  to  the  British  House  of  Lords.  In  some  countries, 
where  the  feudal  tradition  is  still  strong  (e.f.  Prussia,  Austria, 
Hungary),  the  hereditary  element  in  the  upper  chambers  has 
survived  as  truly  representative  of  actual  social  and  economic 
relations.  But  where  these  social  conditions  do  not  obtain 
(e.g^  in  France  after  the  Revolution)  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  hereditary  peerage  00  the  British  model  has  always  failed. 
For  the  peculiar  solidarity  between  the  British  nobility  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people,  the  outcome  of  special  conditions 
and  tendencies,  is  a  result  beyond  the  power  of  constitution- 
makers  to  attain.  The  British  system  too,  after  its  own  way, 
has  for  a  long  period  worked  without  any  serious  coltiuon 
between  the  Houses,~the  standing  and  obvious  danger  of  the 
bicameral  system.  The  actual  ministers  of  the  day  must  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons;  they  need  not — in  fact' 
they  often  do  not — poasess  the  confldence  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  only  in  legislation  that  the  Lower  House  really  shares  its 
powers-with  the  Upper;  and  (apart  from  any  such  change  in 
the  constitution  as  was  suggested  in  1907  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman)  the  constitution  possesses,  in  the  unlimited  po^cr 
of  nominating  peers,  a  well-understood  last  resource  should 
the  House  of  Lords  persist  .in  refusing  imporiant  measures 
demanded  by  the  representarives  of  the  people.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  well  understood  that  the  real  sovereignly  lies 
with  the  people  (the  electorate),  and  the  House  of  Lords 
recognizes  the  principle  that  it  must  accept  a  measure  when  the 
popidar  will  has  been  cleariy  expressed.  In  all  but  measures 
of  first-class  importance,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  real 
second  chamber,  and  li)  these  there  is  little  danger  of  a  collision 
between  the  Houses.  There  is  the  widest  possible  difference 
between  the  British  and  any  other  second  chamber.  In  the 
United  Slates  the  Senate  (constituted  on  the  system  of  equal 
representation  of  states)  u  the  more  important  of  the  two 
Houses,  4nd  the  only  one  whose  control  of  the  executive  can  be 
compared  to  that  exercised  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  real  strength  of  popular  government  in  England  lies  in 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
supremacy  had  been  acquired,  perhaps  to  its  full  extent,  before 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  made  the  constituencies  democratic 
Foreign  imitators,  it  may  be  observed,  have  btfn  more  ready  to 
accept  a  wide  basis  of  representation  than  to  confer  real  power 
on  the  representative  body.  In  all  the  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe,  however  unrestricted  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be, 
the  real  victory  of  constitutional  govemment  has  yet  to  be  won. 
Where  the  suffrage  means  little  or  nothing,  there  is  little  or  no 
reason  for  guarding  it  against  abuse.  The  independence  of  the 
executive  in  the  United  States  brings  that  country,  from  one 

'  For  an  account  of  the  double  chamber  system  ui  the  state  lem- 
latures  see  UxitED  States;  CMMilutin  and  Caftmmfnl,  and  also 
S.  a  nshcr,  TktEMlMliM  cflkt  CsmMnifM  (Philadelphia.  1897). 
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p^t  of  view,  more  nnr  to  (he  state  system  of  tbc  continent 
of  Europe  than  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people 
make  a  more  complete  suircnder  of  power  to  the  government 
(State  or  Federal)  than  is  done  in  England. 

Ctbiiul  C</*rmintnt. — The  peculiar  functions  of  the  English 
cabinet  are  not  ea»ly  matched  in  any  foreign  system.  Tbey  are 
a  mystery  even  to  most  educated  Englishmen.  The  cabinet 
(,q.t.)  is  much  more  than  a  body  consisting  of  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  inner  council  of  the  empire,  the  arbiter  of 
national  policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  sovereign  in  commission. 
The  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concentrated  in 
its  hands.  At  the  same  time,  it  hat  no  place  whatever  in  the 
legal  constitution.  lu  numl>erB  and  its  constitution  ate  not 
fixed  even  by  any  rule  of  practice.  It  keeps  no  record  of  its 
proceedings.  The  relations  of  an  individual  minister  to  the 
cabinet,  and  of  the  cabinet  to  its  head  and  creator,  the  premier, 
are  things  known  only  to  the  initiated.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  France,  no  other  system  of  government  preaenu 
Its  with  anything  like  its  equivalent.  In  the  UniUd  Slates, 
as  in  the  European  monarchies,  we  have  «  council  «(  ministers 
surrounding  the  chief  of  the  state. 

Change  of  PonKr  tn  Ihe  Entlish  System. — One  of  ihe  most 
difficult  problems  of  government  is  how  to  provide  for  the 
devolution  of  political  power,  and  perhaps  no  other  question 
is  so  generally  and  justly  applied  as  the  test  of  a  working  con- 
stitution! If  the.  transmission  works  smoothly,  the  constitution, 
whatever  may  be  its  other  defects,  may  at  least  be  pronounced 
stable.  It  would  be  tedious  lo  enumerate  all  the  contrivances 
which  this  pr^Iem  has  saggcsted  to  politkal  societies.  Here, 
as  usual,  oriental  despotism  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
When  sovereign  power  is  imputed  to  one  family,  and  the  law 
of  succession  fails  to  designate  exclusively  the  individual  entitled 
to  succeed,  assassination  becomes  almost  a  necessary  measure 
of  precaution.  The  prince  whom  chance  or  intrigue  has  pro- 
moted to  the  throne  of  a  father  or  an  uncle  must  make  himself 
safe  from  his  relatives  and  competitors.  Hence  the  scenes 
which  shock  the  European  conscience  when  "  Amurath  an 
Amuralh  succeeds."  The  strong  monarchical  governments 
of  Europe  have  been  saved  from  this  evil  by  an  indisputable 
law  of  succession,  which  madu  out  from  his  infancy  the  next 
successor  to  the  throne.  The  king  names  his  ministers,  and  the 
law  names  the  king.  In  popular  or  constitutional  governments 
far  more  elaborate  precautions  are  required.  It  is  one  of  the  teal 
merits  of  the  English  constitution  that  It  baa  solved  this  problem 
— in  a  roundabout  way  perhaps,  after  its  fadiioit — but  with  per- 
fect success.  The  ostensible  seal  of  power  is  the  throne,  and 
down  to  a  time  not  long  distant  the  demise  of  the  crown  suspended 
an  the  other  powers  of  the  sUte.  In  point  of  f aa,  however,  the 
real  change  of  power  occurs  oa  a  change  of  mmistry.  The  con- 
stitutional practice  of  the  iQth  century  settled,  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy,  the  occauons  on  which  a  nunistry  is  bound 
to  retire.  It  must  resign  or  dissolve  when  it  Is  defeated'  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  if  after  a  dissolution  It  Is  beaten  again, 
it  must  resign  without  alternative.  It  may  resign  if  it  thinks  its 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  sufficiently  large.  The 
dormant  functions  of  the  crown  now  come  into  existence.  It 
receives  back  pcditkal  power  from  the  old  ministry  in  order  to 
transmit  ft  to  the  new.  When  the  new  minlstiy  is  to  be  formed, 
and  bow  it  Is  to  be  formed,  b  also  cleariy  settled  by  estoblished 
practice.  The  outgoing  premier  names  hts  successor  by  recom- 
mending the  king  to  consult  him;  and  that  successor  must  be 
the  recognized  leader  of  his  successful  rivals.  All  this  is  a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law;  and  it  »  doubtful  if  any  two 
authorities  could  agree  in  describing  the  custom  in  language 
of  precision.  In  theory  the  monardi  may  send  for  any  one 
he  pleases,  and  charge  htm  with  the  formation  of  a  government; 
but  the  ability  to  form  a  government  restricts  this  liberty  to 
the  recognized  head  of  a  party,  subject  to  there  being  such  an 
individuiil.  It  is  certain  that  the  intervention  of  the  crown 

*  A  government  "  defeat '  may,  of  course,  not  really  represent  a 
hoatlle  vote  In  exceptional  caies,  and  in  some  inttancc*  a  government 
hu  obuined  a  revtml  of  the  vote  and  has  net  reiigDwl. 


facilitates  the  transfer  of  power  from  one  party  to  anothct  bj 
giving  It  the  appearance  ol  a  mere  change  of  servants.  The 
real  disturbance  is  that  caused  by  the  appeal  to  the  electoo. 
A  general  election  is  always  a  struggle  between  the  great  politiad 
parties  for  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  government.  It 
may  be  noted  that  modem  practice  goes  far  to  csubliih  the  rale 
that  a  ministry  beaten  at  the  hustings  sbouM  resign  at  ooct 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  defeat  in  the  House  of  Craunow. 

The  English  custom  makes  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  mSSt 
of  the  House  of  (Toramoas;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Home 
of  Commons  itself  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  minutry.  In 
the  last  result  both  depend  on  the  will  of  the  constituenciei, 
as  expressed  at  the  general  election.  There  is  no  fixity  in  dtha 
direction  in  the  tenure  of  a  ministry.  It  may  be  challcaged  it 
any  moment,  and  it  lasts  until  it  is  challenged  and  beaten.  And 
that  there  should  be  a  ministry  and  a  House  of  Commons  in 
harmony  with  each  other  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  people  is 
rendered  all  but  impossible  by  the  law  and  the  practice  as  to 
the  duration  of  parUaments. 

CkoH^  Power  in  Ike  Uwled  Stofej.~The  United  States 
offers  a  very  different  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Americaa 
preudent  is  at  once  king  and  prime  minister;  and  there  is  do 
titular  superior  to  act  as  a  oonduit-pipe  between  him  and  hii 
successor.  His  crown  is  rigidly  fixed;  he  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  difficult  method  of  impcachrocnL  No  hostile  vote 
on  matters  of  legislation  can  affect  his  position.  But  the  end  of 
bis  term  is  known  from  the  first  day  of  his  government;  and 
almost  before  he  begins  to  reign  the  political  forces  of  the  country, 
are  shaping  out  a  new  struggle  for  the  succession.  Further,  a 
change  of  government  in  America  means  a  considerable  change 
fn  the  administrative  staff  (sec  Civil  Sexvice).  The  txm- 
motion  caused  by  a  presidential  election  in  the  United  Stales 
is  thus  infinitely  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  that  caused 
by  a  general  election  in  England.  A  change  of  power  in  England 
afiecta  comparatively  few  personal  interests,  and  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  a  comparativriy  short  qtace  of  lime. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  long  foreseen  and  elaboratety  prepared 
for,  and  when  it  comes  it  mvt^ves  the  personal  fortunes  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens.  And  yet  the  British  constitution  b  mwc 
democratic  than  the  American,  in  the  sense  that  the  populu 
will  can  more  speedily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  govcmmeol. 

Chmge  ef  Power  •»  France. — The  established  practice  of 
England  aitd  America  may  be  compared  with  the  ooostitutk>nal> 
ism  of  France.  Here  the  problem  presents  different  condtUoni. 
The  head  of  the  state  b  neither  a  premier  of  tbc  English,  not 
a  prctident  tA  the  American  type.  He  Is  served  by  a  prime 
mhilster  and  a  cabinet,  who,  like  an  English  mini^ry,  hold  oBkt 
an  the  condition  of  paiUanKntaiy  confidence;  but  be  boldi 
office  hunself  on  the  same  terms,  and  is.  In  fact,  a  minlsUrtike 
the  others.  So  far  as  the  transmission  of  power  from  cabinet 
to  cabinet  b  concerned,  he  discharges  the  functions  of  an  Engliih 
king.  Bat  the  transmission  of  power  between  himself  and  hb 
successor  b  piotecled  by  no  omstitutional  devices  whatever, 
and  experience  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  devices  m 
really  ticceasary.  Other  European  countries  professing  coft- 
stitutional  government  appear  to  follow  the  &igli^  pradicG. 
The  Swbs  repuUIc  is  so  peculiariy  si  tuated  that  it  is  hardly  fair  lo 
compare  it  with  any  other.  But  it  b  uitcrcsting  to  note  that, 
while  the  rulers  of  the  slates  arc  elected  annually,  the  same 
persons  are  generally  re-elected. 

The  RdatioH  belwtm  Cotemment  and  Laws. — ^It  might  he 
supposed  that,  if  any  general  proportion  could  be  established 
about  government,  it  would  be  one  establishing  some  constant 
relation  between  the  form  of  a  government  and  the  characfcr 
of  the  laws  which  it  enforces.  The  technical  language  of  the 
English  school  of  jurists  is  certainly  of  a  kind  lo  encourage  such 
a  supposition.  The  entire  body  of  law  in  force  in  a  country 
at  any  moment  is  regarded  as  cxSsling  solely  by  the  fiat  of  the 
governing  power.  There  is  no  maxim  murt-  entirely  in  the  iqHrit 
of  thb  jurisprudence  than  the  following: — "  The  real  Icgiitator 
b  not  he  by  whom  the  law  was  first  ordained,  but  be  by  wboie 
mil  it  continues  lo  be  law."  The  <irimte  of  th»  vast  repertocy 
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of  Tnlct  wtaA  makt  up  the  Uw  o(  EngUad — the  rales  of  pnctic« 
in  ibe  courts,  the  local  cuitomi  of  a  county  or  a  manor,  the 
paDdt>lei  ktnoulated  by  the  ugicity  of  ceaeiatioiu  of  Judfc*, 
cqaally  with  the  lUtutet  for  the  yeur,  ue  conceived  of  by  the 
idMol  of  Austin  ts  created  by  the  will  of  the  soverogn  uid  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  so  much  of  them  as  would  now 
Mtiify  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  It  would  be  out  id  place 
M  cumine  hen  the  difficulties  wUch  onbamus  this  definition, 
M  the  statement  we  have  made  carries  on  its  face  a  denonstm- 
(ion  ct  Its  own  falsity  in  fact.  There  fs  probftbly  no  fovemmcnt 
m  the  world  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  mi^t  change  at 
mil  the  substantive  laws  of  the  country  and  still  remain  a 
government.  However  well  it  may  suit  the  purpoaesof  analytical 
juii^trudence  to  define  a  law  as  a  command  set  by  Knrereign  to 
mbject,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  only  •  defiitilion,  and  that 
the  asiumptton  it  rests  upon  is,  to  the  student  of  society,  any- 
ihing  but  a  universal  fact.  From  his  point  of  view  the  cause  of 
sparticular  law  is  not  one  but  many,  and  of  the  many  the  deliber- 
tle  will  of  a  legislator  may  not  be  one.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has 
illiutrated  this  point  by  the  case  of  the  great  tax-gathering 
empires  of  the  east,  in  which  the  absolute  master  of  millions 
of  men  never  dreams  of  making  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  law 
at  iH.  This  view  is  no  doubt  as  strange  to  the  English  statesman 
n  to  the  E"gi"h  jurist.  The  moat  conspicuous  work  of  govcm- 
nent  in  hb  view  is  that  of  parliamentary  legislation.  For  a 
la^  portion  of  the  year  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  is 
bent  on  the  operations  of  a  body  of  men  who  ate  constantly 
tngaged  in  making  new  laws.  It  b  natural,  therefore,  to  think 
«f  law  as  a  factitious  thing,  made  and  umnade  by  the  people 
win  happen  ior  the  time  being  to  constitute  pariianent.  It  is 
foipttten  how  small  a  proportion  the  laws  actually  devised  by 
psrUiment  are  of  the  law  actually  prevailing  in  the  land.  No 
EoTopeao  country  has  undergone  so  many  changes  in  the  form 
ol  government  as  France.  It  is  Surprising  how  lictie  effect  these 
political  revolutions  have  had  on  the  body  of  French  law. 
The  change  from  empire  to  republic  is  not  marked  by  greater 
kgiiUiive  eflccu  than  the  change  Inwt  a  Cmservative  to  a 
Liberal  ministry  in  En^jand  would  be. 

These  refiections  should  make  us  cautious  in  accepting  any 
gmeral  proposiiioa  about  forms  of  government  and  the  spirit 
of  ilieir  laws.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  daaalfication 
of  governments  according;  to  the  munerlcal  pn^rtion  between 
govcroora  and  governed  suf^lies  but  a  smalt  bo^  for  generaliu' 
tisn.  What  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  a  small  town,  in  which 
baV  the  population  are  slaves,  and  every  freeman  has  a  direct 
voice  in  the  govenunent,  and  a.  great  modem  state,  in  which 
there  b  not  a  single  slave,  while  freemen  exercise  their  toverdgn 
poweis  at  long  intervals,  and  through  the  action  of  delegates 
ind  representatives  ?  Propositions  as  vague  as  those  of  Klontes- 
qoieu  may  indeed  be  asserted  with  more  or  less  plausil^ty. 
But  to  take  any  leading  head  of  positive  law,  and  to  say  that 
■BULTdiies  treat  it  in  one  w«y,  aristogiacki  and  denocncka 
to  another,  b  a  diScrent  matter. 

n.  Sfhek£  or  GovExmcEtiT 

The  action  of  the  state,  or  sovereign  power,  or  govenunent 
to  a  dvilbed  community  tbapa  itseU  into  the  thredoU  fwictions 
of  kgiilaiion,  judicature  aad  •dndnbtntion.  The  two  first 
ut  perfectly  well-defined,  and  the  last  inchides  all  the  kinds 
oi  state  action  not  included  in  the  other  two.  It  b  with  reference 
to  kgitlation  and  administratioo  that  the  line  of  permbsible 
state4ction  requires  to  be  drawn.  There  b  ao  doubt  about  the 
province  <rf  the  jndicatnre,  and  that  function  of  government 
may  therefore  be  dismiiaed  ^th  a  very  few  observations. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  three  functions  narks  a 
hi^  point  of  Social  organisation.  In  simple  societies  the  same 
offioen  discharge  all  the  dndea  lALA  we  drvlde  between  the 
k^dator,  the  admlnbtntor  and  the  fuigB.  The  acts  them- 
selves are  not  consciously  reoogniaed  as  bnng  of  different  kinds. 
The  evolulion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  hi^Iy  complex  government 
ironi  one  original  b  illustrated  in  a  atiiking  way  by  the  fabtoiy 
oIEs^shinuitutioiift   Aflthcconqiicinaaputiof  thenodcn 
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Kovemmeot,  however  tittle  they  may  resemble  each  other  now, 
can  l>e  followed  back  without  a  brntk  to  their  common  origin. 
Pariianwnt,  the  cabinet,  the  privy  coundl,  the  courts  of  law, 
all  any  as  back  to  the  ttme  iim(iu  in  the  oouncS  (rf  the  feadd 
king. 

Judicature. — ^The  business  at  judicature,  requiring  as  it  does 
the  possession  <rf  a  high  degree  <rf  technical  skill  and  knowledge, 
b  generally  entrust^  by  the  sovereign  body  or  peoi^  to  a 
separata  and  jBdependent  daaa  of  functkmaiica.  In  En^aad 
the  appdiate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lordt  itiU  maintains 
in  theory  the  connexion  between  the  supreme  Icgislarive  and  the 
supreme  judicial  functions.  In  some  stales  of  the  American  Union 
certain  judicial  functions  of  tho  upper  bouse  were  for  a  time  mailt- 
talned  after  the  ennqde  of  the  En^iih  coostitutloa  as  it  eifated 
when  the  sUtes  were  founded.  In  En^and  there  b  also  still 
a  considctable  amount  of  Judicial  work  En  which  the  people  takes 
its  share.  The  inferior  "■it''*— .  except  in  populous  places, 
are  in  the  bands  <rf  private  persons.  And  by  the  jury  qrstun 
the  asoertainmcitt  irf  fact  has  been  dommitted  In  very  iaiga 
measure  to  persons  selected  indisofaninatdy  from  the  mass 
of  the  people,  subject  to  a  small  property  qualification.  But 
the  higher  functions  of  the  judicature  are  excicbed  by  persons 
whom  the  law  has  jealously  fenced  off  hom  external  Interference 
and  controL  The  indq>endeiice  of  the  bench  duttnguishes  the 
English  system  from  every  other.  It  was  establbhcd  in  principle 
as  a  barrier  against  monarchical  power,  and  hence  has  become 
one  of  the  traditional  ensigns  of  pc^MiIar  government.  In  many 
of  the  American  states  the  apint  democracy  has  demanded 
the  subjectiim  of  the  judidary  to  popular  control.  The  Jodgea 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  hold  office  for  a  short 
term.  Instead  of  being  appointed,  as  in  En^and,  by  the  reqMMUH 
ible  executive,  and  reoKmble  only  by  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
At  the  some  time  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  bos 
assigned  to  the  supreme  court  o!  the  Union  a  perfectly  unique 
portion.  The  supreme  court  b  the  guardian  of  the  constitutioa 
(as  are  the  state  courts  of  the  constltutiott  of  the  states;  see 
Untteo  States).  It  has  to  judge  wliether  a  measure  passed 
by  the  legislative  powers  b  not  void  by  reason  of  being  uncoil 
stitudonal,  and  it  may  therefore  have  to  veto  the  deliberate 
resolutions  of  both  Hwises  of  Congrea  and  the  president.  It 
b  admitted  that  thb  dngolai  ffiqwriment  in  government  hu  Iwea 
completely  Justified  by  Its  suoceas. 

limUs  of  Stale  InlafimKa  i»Letid<iiUnand  AdmtniilnHm.— 
The  question  of  the  limits  of  state  action  does  not  arise  with 
reference  to  the  judiciary.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  b  a 
duty  which  the  sovereign  power  must  of  absolute  necessity 
take  ttpoa  Itself.  But  to  what  conduct  of  the  dtisens  the  lawi 
shall  extend  b  the  most  perplexing  of  all  pob'tical  questhins. 
The  conelative  question  with  regard  to  the  executive  would 
be  what  works  of  public  convcnietKc  should  the  state  undertake 
through  its  own  servants.  The  whole  question  of  the  qthoe 
of  govenunent  may  be  stated  in  these  two  questions:  What 
should  tlw  state  6a  tua  its  dtisens?  and  How  Car  should  the 
sute  interfere  with  the  action  of  lis  dtisens  ?  These  questions 
ate  the  direct  outcome  of  modem  popular  government;  they 
are  equally  unknown  to  the  smalt  dcmoczades  of  andent  limes 
aiKl  to  dmpotic  govennenu  at  all  times.  Accoidingly  andent 
poftticol  phikwqrfiy,  rich  as  it  b  In  nil  Mnds  of  snggestfims, 
has  very  little  to  say  that  bos  any  tiearing  on  the  sphere  of 
government.  The  conception  that  the  power  of  the  state  can 
be  and  ought  to  be  limited  belongs  to  the  times  of  "  goTemment 
by  discnsMon,"  to  me  Bagebot'a  eapreaslon, — to  the  time  when 
the  sovereign  mmdier  b  divided  by  ciaas  Intefcsti,  and  when 
t^c  action  of  the  majority  has  to  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of 
sttongminoritles,  capable  of  making  themsdves  heard.  Arbtotie 
does  indeed  dwell  on  one  aspect  of  the  question.  He  would 
Unit  the  action  of  the  gorerament  In  the  sense  <rf  leaving  as  little 
as  po^ile  to  the  penooal  will  of  the  govemots,  whether  one 
ormany.  Hb  maxim  b  that  the  law  shotdd  reign.  Bot  that  the 
sphere  of  law  itself  should  be  intiicted,  othswbe  than  by 
general  prinriptes  of  morality,  b  a  oonsidetation  wholly  fbreigB 
to  ancient  phikaophy.  The  stau  b  ooBodved  as  acting  Bbs 
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a  jut  Kan,  ud  juitice  ia  the  state  it  thf  tune  thing  n  jattice 
in  the  iodividiMl.  The  Greek  initEtuUoiu  nhich  the  pbiloKqihen 
uc  unanimous  in  commending  are  predsely  tboM  M^iichUie  moat 
Itate-riddea  nationa  of  modern  times  would  agree  in  rqiudiating. 
The  exhaustive  diicuauon  of  all  poliliaU  measuies,  which  for 
over  two  centuries  has  been  a.  fixed  hshit  of  English^  public  life, 
has  of  itself  established  the  principle  that  there  are  assignable 
Umits  to  the  action  of  the  state.  Not  that  the  limits  ever  have 
been  assigned  in  terms,  but  popular  sentiment  has  more  or 
less  vaguely  fenced  off  departments  of  conduct  as  saoed  from 
the  interference  of  the  law.  Fbrates  like  "  the  liberty  ol  the 
subjea,"  tiw  "  sanctity  of  private  property,"  an  Englishtaan'i 
bouse  is  his  castle,"  "  the  rights  of  conscience,"  are  the  common- 
places of  political  discussion,  and  tell  the  state,  "  Thus  far  shaft 
thou  go  and  no  further." 

The  two  omtrasting  pdicies  are  tboae  of  laista-fairt  (let 
■tone)  and  Protection,  or  indMdaalisa  and  atatc-aocfalhm, 
the  one  a  policy  of  noa-inteiferesce  with  the  free  play  of  sodsl 
forces,  the  other  of  their  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  iaissa-fairt  theory  was  prominently  upheld  by 
Stuart  Mill,  wltoae  essay  on  Uberly,  togettier  with  the 
conduding  chapters  of  his  Ucatise  on  PcHHeal  Emnmy,  ghrea 
a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the  principles  <rf  government. 
There  is  a  general  presumption  against  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  oidy  to  be  overcome  by  very  strong  evidence 
of  necessity.  Governmental  action  is  genetijly  less  effective 
than  voluntary  action.  The  necessary  duties  of  govern  meat 
are  to  burdensome,  that  to  iocreaae  than  destroys  tu  efBdeBcy. 
Its  powers  are  already  so  great  that  individual  freedom  is 
constantly  in  danger.  As  a  general  nilc,  no  thing  which  can  be 
d<me  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  individoals  should  be  left  to 
the  state.  Eacb  man  is  the  best  judge  of  hit  own  Interests. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  when  the  tUng  itself  b  admitted  to 
be  useful  or  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary 
agency,  or  when  tt  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consumer  cannot 
be  considered  capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  supplied,  then 
Mill  would  allow  the  atate  to  Interpose.  Thus  the  education 
of  cluldien,  and  even  of  adults,  would  fairly  oome  within  the 
province  of  the  state.  Mill  even  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that, 
where  a  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  periodical  htdiday,  is  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  labourers 
as  a  class,  but  cannot  be  carried  out  voluntarily  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  individuals  to  co-<^)erate,  government  may  justifi- 
ably compel  them  to  co-operate.  Still  further,  Mill  would  desire 
to  see  some  control  exercised  by  the  government  over  the  opera- 
tions of  these  voluntary  associations  irtiich,  consisting  of  large 
nnmbets  of  shareholders,  necessarily  leave  tbctr  affairs  in  the 
bands  of  one  or  a  few  persons.  In  diort.  Mill's  general  nde 
against  state  action  admiu  of  many  important  exceptions, 
founded  on  no  principle  less  vague  than  that  of  public  expediency. 
The  essay  on  Liberty  is  inainty  concerned  with  freedom  of 
individual  character,and  its  arguments  apfdy  to  control  escrtited, 
not  only  the  sUte,  but  by  society  in  the  form  at  pubHc  opinion. 
The  leading  prindfrfe  is  that  of  Humboldt, "  the  absolute  and 
essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity."  Humboldt  broadly  excluded  education,  religion 
aad  morals  from  the  action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  state. 
MiU,  as  we  have  seen,  concrives  education  to  be  within  the  pro- 
vince (rf  the  state,  but  he  would  cmfise  i&  action  to  compelling 
parenu  to  educate  their  children. 

The  moat  thoroughgoing  opponent  (rf  state  action,  however, 
is  Herbert  Spencer.  In  his  Sedal  Statics,  published  in  1850, 
he  holds  it  to  be  the  Essential  duty  of  government  to  pr^h^ 
to  maintain  men's  ri^ts  to  life,  to  pmonal  liberty  and  to 
propcttjr;  aad  the  theory  that  the  government  ought  to  under- 
take other  offices  be^des  that  of  protector  be  regards  as  an 
nntenaUe  tlwory.  Each  man  has  a  right  to  the  fullest  exerdse 
of  sU  bis  faculties,  compatible  With  the  same  right  in  others. 
This  is  tiie  fundamental  taw  of  equal  freedom,  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  only  duty  of  tlie  state  to  cnfntx.  If  the  state 
goes  beyond  this  duty,  it  becomes,  not  a  [uotector,  but  an 
iBrctior.  Thus  all  state  legulatnna  of  oomoierce,  all  religioat 


estabUsbments,  all  govmunent  refief  of  the  poor,  all  stau 
systems  of  education  and  of  sanitary  superintendence,  even 
the  state  cuiTc&cy  and  the  poK'«ffice,  stand  oondemned,  net 
only  as  ineffective  for  their  respective  purpoact,  but  as  invol^ 
vitdationt  of  nan's  natural  liberty. 

The  tendency  of  modem  Ii^sbttioD  It  more  a  question  cf 
political  practice  than  of  political  theory.  In  tome  casts  Mali 
interference  has  been  abolished  or  greaUy  limited.  These  csiti 
are  mainly  two— in  matteit  of  opinion  (especially  religion 
opinion),  and  In  matters  of  contract. 

The  mere  enumention  of  the  individual  iiutances  would  occupya 
formidable  amount  lA  mpu-ot.  The  reader  i*  referred  to  *ucb  aitidet 
a*  England,  Chukch  of;  Estabuihhbnt;  MAtatAcx;  Oath; 
RoHAK  Catholic  CHuacn,  Ac,  and  Company;  Comtiact; 
PaaTitsBBatP,  Ac.  In  other  cases  the  atate  has  interfend  Tor  the 
protection  and  anistanoe  of  definite  clauea  of  persons.  Forexanele, 
the  education  and  protectioa  of  children  (tee  Children,  Law  Ri. 
LATINO  m  EnucATiOMi  TBCHiaCAL  Ebucation);  the  rfgubtion 
of  factory  labour  and  daagemas  emideymeM  (leeLAaoat  Lacitu. 
TtON);  improved  condltioos  of  bcalth  (see  ADVLmATiox;  HovS' 
iNc;  PUBUc  Health,  Law  or,  Ac.);  cocfdoo  for  moral  purpcan 
Imx  Bbt  and  Bktiinc;  Ckiminal  Law;  Gauinc  amb  WAcaaiWi 
LiQtnia  Laws;  LoTTsaias,  Ac).  Under  numeroui  other  hcsdinn 
in  thb  work  the  evolution  of  udsting  forms  of  lovRnment  is  dL 
cussed ;  seoaUo  the  biblkiiiqihkal  note  to  the  article  CoKinTiiTiaii 
AMD  CommvTKWAL  Lah. 

GOVERNOR  (from  the  Fr,  |MtiwweHr,  from  iommur,  0.  Ft. 
gnerner,  Lat.  gubvitart,  to  steer  a  ship,  to  direct,  guide),  ja 
general,  one  who  governs  or  uctdtcs  antbority;  ipedfically, 
an  oflidal  appointed  to  govsm  a  diitrkt,  pHn^nee,  ton,  fte. 
In  Britfah  colonies  or  dependendea  the  Mfxcteatative  of  tlis 
crown  is  termed  a  governor.  Colonial  governors  are  dstnd 
as  governors-general,  governors  and  lieu  tenant-go  vcrnon, 
according  to  the  etatua  of  the  colony  or  group  of  colonics  over 
which  they  preside.  Their  powers  vary  sccordiag  to  tbe  posilios 
wiiidi  th^  eeconr.  In  dl  cases  tbqr  represent  the  antbodly 
of  the  crown.  In  the  United'States  (9.*.)  the  official  at  the 
bead  of  every  state  government  is  called  a  governor. 

QOW.  WBL  (1737-1807),  Scottish  musidan  of  humble  parent- 
age, famous  as  a  violinist  and  player  of  reels,  but  more  to  f« 
the  part  he  played  in  preserving  the  old  mdodlea  of  Scollsad. 
His  compositions,  and  those  of  his  four  tons,  Nathanid,  the 
most  famous  (1763-1831),  William  (i7&i-i79r),  Andrew  (1760- 
1803},  and  John  (1764-1816),  formed  the  "  Gow  C<dleclioD," 
comprising  various  volumes  edited  by  Nid  and  his  sonsi  a 
valuable  repository  of  Scottish  ttaditioDal  airs.  The  most  im- 
portant of  Niel's  sons  was  Nathaniel,  who  is  remembered  u 
the  author  of  the  well-known  "  Caller  Herrin,"  taken  from  the 
fishwives'  cry,  a  tune  to  which  mrds  were  afterwards  written 
by  Lady  Naime.  Nathaniel's  son,  NntL  Gow  Junior  (1795-1813), 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  songs  "PkHaMacdonaM'tLatat" 
and  "  Cam'  ye  by  AthoL" 

GOWER,  JOHN  (d.  1408),  English  poet,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1408,  so  that  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  bora 
about  1330.  He  belonged  to  a  good  Kentish  family,  but  ths 
suggestion  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  that  the  poet  is  to  be  identified 
with  a  John  Gower  who  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  tbe  manor 
of  Kentwcll  is  open  to  serious  objections.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  be  ever  lived  as  a  country  gentleman,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  some  wealth,  and  we  know  that  be  was  the  owner 
of  the  manors  of  Feltwdl  in  Suffolk  and  Moulton  in  Notftdk. 
In  a  document  of  tjfts  be  is'called  an  "  Etquier  de  Kent,"  and 
he  was  certainly  not  In  holy  orders.  That  be  was  acqnamted 
with  Chancer  we  know,  first  because  Chaucer  in  leaving  En^sad 
for  Italy  in  1378  i^>potnted  Gower  and  another  to  represent 
him  in  his  absence,  secondly  because  Chaticer  addrened  bb 
Troiius  aad  Criseidt  to  Gower  aAd  Strode  (whom  he  addieises 
as  "  moral  Gower  "  and  "  philoeophScal  Strode  ")  lor  aitidim 
and  correction,  and  thirdly  because  of  tbe  lines  in  tbe  first  edition 
of  Gower's  Confasio  amatUit,  "  And  gret  wel  Chaucer  whan  ye 
mete,"  ftc.  There  is  no  suffident  grotuid  for  the  suggestion, 
based  parUy  on  tbe  subsequent  omission  of  these  lines  and 
partly  on  the  hmnonns  reference  of  OiatKei  to  Gower's  Cn^lBits 
amoNlIf  in  the  Intioduction  to  the  ifcn  ^  lat^s  Talt,  that  the 
frieadthlp  was  broken  by  a  quarrel.     From  Ut  Latin  poem 
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YfM  damomUt  we  know  that  be  wu  deeply  ud  pdnfaBy 
iMtemtnl  in  the  peaunts'  niiiig  of  1381 ;  and  by  the  dtentioiu 
which  the  author  nude  in  Miccenive  revniou  of  this  mrk 
we  can  tisce  a  gndually  incnasing  mok  <A  duappoiDtnient  in 
the  youthful  king,  whom  he  at  fint  acqniu  of  ail  raponiibility 
for  the  sute  of  the  ktngdom  on  account  ot  his  tender  age.  That 
hi  becarae  penonally  known  to  the  king  we  leara  from  bis 
e«D  atatemeut  in  the  firtt  edition  of  the  Omftiav  amatOu, 
where  be  aayi  that  he  met  the  king  upon  the  river,  was  invited 
to  enter  the  royal  barge,  and  in  the  coDveraation  which  followed 
received  the  suggestion  which  fed  him  to  write  Ui  principal 
Eolith  poem.  At  the  tame  time  we  know,  e^edaBy  from  the 
later  revisions  ol  the  Omfeuio  amamtit,  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  king's  brilliant  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  came  eventually  to  regard  as  a 
poKible  aaviour  of  society  from  the  laiagovtfiuneat  of  Richard  U. 
We  have  a  record  that  in  1393  be  reed  red  a  cottar  from  his 
favourite  political  hero,  and  it  is  to  be  obiMved  that  the 
effigy  upon  Gower'i  tomb  is  wearing  a  collar  of  SS.  with  the 
swan  badge  which  was  used  by  Henry. 

The  fint  edition  of  the  Om/mio  anuMtit  is  dated  139a,  and 
this  contains,  at  least  in  some  copies,  a  seconduy  det^liou 
to  the  then  earl  of  Derby.  The  later  fbrm,  in  which  Henry 
bcome  the  sole  object  of  the  dcfUcaUoa,  is  of  the  year  1393. 
Cower'a  political  (4>iiiioDS  arc  still  more  atrangly  expressed  in 
yHteOmiicatriptrtUa. 

In  130S  be  was  manied  to  Agnes  Groundolf,  and  Ikbd  the 
ipcdal  licsBce  granted  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  for  the 
celcbratioD  of  this  marriage  in  John  Gowcr's  private  oratory 
we  gather  that  be  was  then  living  in  lodj^ngs  assigned  to  him 
within  the  pffawy  of  St  Hary  Oveiy,  and  perhifw  also  that  be 
was  too  infirm  to  be  married  in  the  parish  church.  It  u  probable 
that  this  was  not  his  first  marriage,  for  there  arc  indications 
in  his  early  French  poem  that  be  had  a  wife  at  the  Ume  when 
that  was  written.  His  will  is  dated  the  ijtb  of  August  140S, 
and  his  death  took  pbce  very  taoa-after  tUa.  He  bad  beoi 
blind  for  some  years  before  Us  death.  A  magnificent  tomb 
with  a  recumbent  effigy  was  erected  over  hia  grave  in  the  chapel 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  within  the  church  of  the  priory,  tww 
St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  this  is  BtHl  to  be  seen,  tbo<^  not 
quite  in  iu  origins!  stale  or  place.  From  the  inscription  on  the 
tonb,  as  well  as  from  other  indicatkus,  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
ceaaidcraUe  beaefactor  of  the  poory  and  contributed'  largely 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 

The  effigy  cm  Gowcr's  tomb  rests  its  head  upon  a  pik  of  three 
folio  volumes  entitled  Spttnlmm  nudHaitta,  Vm  damaiUis 
•ad  CwmfatM  amaiUu.  ■  Thtac  are  hh  three  prindpal  works- 
Jhe  fint  of  these  was  k>ng  supposed  to  have  perished,  but  a  copy 
ot  it  iras  discovered  hi  the  year  1895  under  the  title  liirmr 
it  FtMme.  It  is  a  French  poem  of  about  30,000  lines  in  twelve* 
Unestansaa,  and  under  the  form  of  an  allegory  of  the  human  soul 
describes  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  their  ofqiosing  virtues,  and 
tlK9  the  various  estates  of  man  and  the  vices  inddAit  to  each, 
concluding  with  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Uary,  and 
with  praise  of  her  as  the  means  of  recoDdliation  bet  wees  God 
sad  man.  The  work  is  cztremely  tedioiiB  for  the  matt  part, 
but  diows  considerable  command  ow  the  laaguage  and  a  great 
Itcihty  in  metrical  expression. 

Gower'i  next  wiuk  was  the  Vox  damantit  in  Latin  elegiac 
nne,  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  from  the  peasants' 
iDfurrcction  of  i38t  to  deal  again  with  the  faults  of  the  various 
datMs  of  society.  In  the  earlier  portion  the  insurrection  Itself 
b  described  in  a  rather  vivid  mamier,  though  under  tbe  form 
bI  an  allegory:  tbe  remainder  contains  much  tbe  same  asaterial 
u  we  have  already  seen  la  that  part  of  the  French  poem  where 
the  datses  of  society  arc  described.  Gowcr's  Latin  verse  is 
ray  fair,  as  Judged  by  the  medieval  standard,  but  in  this  book 
he  has  borrowed  very  freely  from  Ovid,  Alcunder  Neckam, 
Pder  de  Riga  and  others. 

Gowcr's  chief  claim,  however,  to  rqnitation  as  a  poet  rests 
Bpw  his  En^iih'votk,  tbe  CoKfatio  amanHi,  in  lAich  he 
dhpli^a  in  kit  aativt  bnguage  a  nal  gift    i  stocy-teUcr.  Be 
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is  himsdf  tbe  lover  of  Us  pocn^  in  m^le  of  his  advaadag  ywiEi, 
and  be  makes  his  cnfesslon  to  Genius,  tbe  priest  Ml  VemM, 

under  ihe  usual  headings  supplied  by  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
i  litsc  wiih  thtir  si^ver^il  Ijraiithcs  arc  successively  dcacribedi 
anj  the  nature  of  ihem  illustrated  by  tales,  which  are  directed 
to  Che  illustration  both  of  the  general  nature  of  the  rin,  nnd  of  the 
pm  icular  form  which  It  may  uke  in  a  lover.  Finally  he  receives 
nt  once  his  absolulion,  and  his  dismissal  from  the  service  of 
Venus,  for  which  hisiige  rciidtrs  him  unlit.  Thoiilc:i  is  iiigi  nious, 
and  there  b  often  much  quaintness  of  fancy  in  the  appUcation 
oi  moral  ideas  to  the  relatJoov  of  the  lover  and  his  niatnv. 
The  tales  are  drawn  from  very  viifona  sources  and  are  often 
estremcly  well  told.  The  metre  is  the  short  couplet,  and  it  is 
extremely  sinooih  and  regular.  The  greal  f.iult  of  ihe  Coit/cssio 
amaniis  is  the  extent  of  its  digressions,  cspecialiy  in  tbe  fifth 
and  seventh  books.  ,  ,^     ,      1  1  . 

Gower  also  wrote  fai  1397  a  short  wrlee  «f  Fiendi  bdbdai 
on  the  virtue  of  the  married  stale  {Trailii  pour  esaamptt^  la 
amaiUxmarifs),  and  aiier  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  he  produced 
the  CroHiea  tripartita,  a  partisan  account  in  Latin  leonine 
It  \amcters  of  the  event*  of  the  last  twdve  ycw»  of  the  lelgn 
i>f  Richard  II.  About  the  same  time  he  addressed  an  English 
potm  in  seven  line  stanzas  to  Henry  IV.  (/*  Prais*  0}  Peofi), 
and  dedicated  to  the  king  a  scries  of  French  ballades  {Cinkanlc 
Baladet),  which  deal  with  the  co&ventional  topics  of  love,  but 

life. 

On  the  whole  Gower  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  consider- 
able liierary  powers;  and  though  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  by 
no  means  Lo  be  compared  with  Cbauccr,  yet  he  did  good  service 
in  helping  10  establish  the  standard  literary  langusge,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  took  the  place  of  the  Middle  English 
dialects.  The  Confetsio  anualis  was  long  regarded  as  a  classic 
of  the  language,  and  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  often  mentioned 
side  by  side  as  the  fathers  of  SngUih  poetry. 

A  complete  edition  of  Gowcr's  Works  In  bar  volumes,  edited  by 

G.  C.  MacauLiy.  was  published  in  1899-1903.  the  fint  volume  coa- 
laining  [lie  French  works,  the  second  and  third  the  EtyJisb,  and  the 
fourth  ihc  L.atin,  with  a  biography.  Before  this  the  Canfttiio 
anuiHtii  had  been  published  in  the  loUowing  editions:  Caxton  (1483): 
Berthcletce  (1531  and  1554):  Chalmers,  Sriiitk  PotU  (1810):  Keie- 
hold  Pauli  (1857);  H.  Morlcy  (1889,  incomplete).  The  two  serica 
of  French  ballades  and  ihc  Praise  of  Peace  were  printed  for  (he 
Koxburghc  Club  in  181S,  and  the  Vox  clamanlit  and  Creniia 
/ripariila  were  edited  by  H.  O.  Coxe  for  the  Ro>:burehc  Club  in 
1850.  The  Croniia  lrifiarl:!,i.  the  Prnisf  of  Ffntr  and  some  of  the 
minor  Latin  poem*  were  prinliil  in  \Vrif;ht'5  Pohtnat  Porms  (Rulls 
scricH,  14).  The  Pranc  of  Pijcr  appo.irtii  in  iIk'  early  Inlio  editions 
of  CliautLT,  and  h.is  1>ei-n  cilitt  d  al-o  by  Dr  Skr  al  in  Chauierion 
and  olher  Pieces.  Hefercntc  may  l<c  m.i'Ie  rri  I  r>riil\  lilmlralions  of 
the  I.iivi  and  li'nlin^s  of  driift  and  Chinu!-':         .iinrle  (by  -Sir 

H.  Nicolas)  in  the  Rtlroiptctivc  Rci-in/  for  i8j8;  Obsmatirns  un  Ihe 
Langimte  of  Chaucer  and  Cauirr,  by  F.  J.  Child:  H.  Morlcy's  J'.ns^lnk 
Writers,  iv. ;  Tctl  Brink's  History  of  Early  Enitish  Lileraltirr.  ii  ;  and 
Courthopc's  Histery  of  Enffisk  Poetty,  i.  (G.  C.  M.) 

QOWER,  a  seigniory  and  district  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Tawe  and  Loughor  and  between 
Breconifaire  and  the  sea,  its  length  from  the  Brcconsture  border 
to  Worm's  Head  being  38  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  8  m.  It 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  commote  of  Gower  (in  Welsh  Gu-yr) 
%shich  in  early  Wl  Wi  times  was  grouped  with  two  other  commotes 
Btretching  weslwaiils  to  the  Towy  and  so  formed  part  of  the 
principality  of  Ystrad  Tywi.  Its  early  association  with  the 
country  to  the  west  instead  of  with  Glamorgan  is  perpetuated  by 
i\5  raniinued  inclusion  in  the  diocese  of  St  Davids,  its  two  rural 
(Umcries,  West  and  East  Gower,  being  in  the  arLlideaionry 
of  Carmarthen.  What  is  meant  by  Gower  in  modern  pupulu 
usage,  however,  is  only  the  peninsular  part  or  "  English  Gowar" 
(that  is  the  Welsh  Bro-wyr,  as  distinct  from  Owyr  prope^t 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  hundred  of  Swansea  and  lying 
mainly  lo  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Swansea  to  Loughor.  . 

The  numerous  limestone  caves  of  tbe  coast  are  noted  for  thcfr 

iliBwiii  oteet—q  mm%i^i,^*Mt»nm^»mwf 
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being  the  moit  imperUnt.  In  the  Romsn  period  the  river  TRWe, 
or  the  great  morass  between  it  And  the  Neaib,  probably  formed 
(he  boundary  between  the  Silures  and  the  G<Hdelic  population 
to  the  weat.  The  ktter,  reinforced  perhaps  from  Ireland, 
continued  to  be  the  dominant  race  in  Gowcr  till  their  conquest 
or  partial  expulsion  in  the  4tb  century  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda 
who  Intiadttoed  a  Brythooic  elentent  into  the  district.  Centuries 
later  Soutdinavlan  rovers  raided  the  coasts,  leaving-  traces  of  ■ 
thdr  more  or  leas  temporary  occupation  in  such  place-namea 
as  Bu'riy  Holms,  Worms  Head  and  Swansea,  and  probably , 
also  in  some  diS  earthworks.  About  the  year  i  too  the  conqxiest 
^  Gower  was  undertaken  by  "Baay  do  Newom:^,  fint  aid  of 
Warwick,  with  the  aanstance  of  Hsnriee  de  Loodres  and  others. 
His  followers,  who  were  mostly  Englishmen  from  the  mardies 
and  Somersetshire  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Flemings,  settled 
for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peidasula,  leaving ' 
tbe  Wdbh  fnhaUtuts  of  the  northern  half  of  Gower  practically 
OMSsturbed.  llMse  invaders  were  probably  reinforced  a  little 
later  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  larger  c^ny  of  Flemings 
which  settled  in  south  Pembrokeshire.  Moated  mounds;  which 
In  some  cases  developed  into  castles,  were  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  various  manors  into  which  the  district  was  paicdkd  out, 
the  castles  of  Swansea  and  Laugfaor  being  ascittied  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick  and  that  of  Oyslermouth  to  Haiirice  de  londres. 
These  were  irpeatedly  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Wel^  during 
tbe  iiih  and  13th  centuries,  notably  by  Griffith  ap  Rhys  in 
1 1 13,  Iqr  Us  son  the  Lord  Rhys  In.  ttSo,  ^hb  grandsons  acting 
in  concert  with  Llewdyn  the  Great  in  ists,  and  by  the  last 
Prince  Llewelyn  in  1157.  Wth  the  Norman  conquest  the  feudal 
system  was  introduced,  and  the  manors  were  held  in  capUe 
el  the  lord  by  the  tenure  of  cut  le -guard  at  the  castle  of  Swansea, 
.thf  cafut  boreniae. 

AtxHit  1189  the  lordship  passed  from  tbe  Warwick  family 
to  the  crown  and  was  granted  in  1103  by  King  John  to  William 
de  Braose,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  over  110  years  except 
for  three  short  intervals  when  it  was  held  for  a  second  time  by 
King  John  (tsti-iais).  Llewelyn  tbe  Great  {x»i6-i2»3), 
and  the  Despensers  (e.  1313-1316).  In  1308  the  Wdsh  and 
English  Inhabitants  who  had  frequent  bause  to  complain  of 
their  treatment,  received  each  a  charter,  in  similar  terms,  from 
ICJng  John,  who  also  visited  the  town  of  Swansea  in  taio  and 
In  rais  granted  its  merchanta  liberal  prinlegea.  In  1183 
a  number  of  de  Braose's  tenants— unquestionably  Welshmen — 
left  Gowcr  for  the  royal  lordship  of  Carmarthen,  declaring  that 
they  would  live  under  the  king  rather  tban  under  a  lord  marcher. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  visited  de  Braose  at  Oystenaontfa 
Castle,  irtiidi  seems  to  have  been  made  the  lord's  chid  residence, 
after  the  destruction  of  Swansea  Castle  by  Uewdyo.  later 
on  the  king's  officers  of  the  newly  organized  oiun  ty  of  Carmarthen 
repeatedly  daijned  Jurisdiction  over  Gowcr,  thereby  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  its  status  from  that  of  a  lordship  marcher  with 
semi-regal  jurisdiction,  into  that  of  an  ordinary  oonitiluent  of 
the  new  county.  De  Braose  resisted  the  cWm  and  organized  the 
En^ish  part  of  bis  lordship  on  the  lines  of  a  county  pilatine, 
with  its  own  umitatmt  and  chancery  held  in  Swansea  Castle, 
tbe  sheriff  and  chancellor  being  appointed  by  himself.  Tht 
iahabitaiits,  who  btd  no  right  A  anietl  to  the  crown  againit 
their  lord  or  the  decirions  of  Us  court,  petitioned  the  king, 
who  in  1305  appointed  a  special  commis^n  to  enquire  into 
their  alleged  grievances,  but  in  the  foDowing  year  the  Ai  Braose 
of  the  time,  probably  In  ilum,  conceded  libeni  privitegea  both 
to  the  bBtgemes  of  Swansea  tad  to  EogHsh  and  Welsh 
MabHanU  of  his  *'cmlBt7"ot  Eai^  Gower.  He  was  the 
bst  Jofd  seignior  to  live  witldn  the  lelgnfory,  which  passed  from 
him  to  his  son^Iaw  JtAm  de  Mowbray.  Other  troubles  befdl 
the  de  Braoae  barons  and  their  successors  in  title,  for  their  li^t 
to  the  Inddiip  was  contested  by  the  Beauchamps,  representar 
lives  of  the  earlier  earis  of  Warwick,  In  prokmged  Uliguion 
carried  on  Intermittently  from  117S  to  1396,  the  Beaocnamps 
being  actually  In  possession  from  r354,  when  a  decision  was 
given  in  their  faveor,  till  its  reversal  in  1399.  It  then  reverted 
to  the  hbnrtntfs  unI  «a»  held  by  then  tmtB  tbe  4tli  duke  of 


Norfdk  eidianged  it  in  1489,  for  lands  in  England,  with  WilEug 
Herbert,  eari  of  Pembroke.  The  knur's  granddaughter  brought 
It  to  her  husband  Charies  Smnerset,  who  in  1546  was  gtaottd 
her  father^  subtitle  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Raijiut  aal 
Gower,  and  from  him  the  lordiliip  has  dcKewled  to  tbe  prtseat 
lord,  the  duke  of  Beaufort. 

■  Gower  was  made  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of  England  by 
its  induuon  in  1535  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  as  then  r. 
organized;  its  chancery,  which  from  about  the  beginaing  e| 
the  14th  century  had  been  located  at  Oystermouth  CasUe,  casK 
to  an  end,. but  though  tbe  Welsh  acts  of  1535  and  i54ipuipontd 
to  abolish  the  lights  and  privileges  of  tbe  lords  marcbefs  u 
conquerors,  yet  some  of  these,  possibly  from  being  regarded  u 
private  rights,  have  survived  into  modnn  times.  For  inslinn, 
the  seignior  maintained  a  franchise  gaol  in  Swansea  Castle  till 
1858,  when  it  was  abolished  by  act  of  pariiament,  the  app<riM' 
ment  of  coroner  for  Gower  is  still  voted  in  him,  sB  writs  aic 
eiecuted  by  the  lord's  oflkers  Instead  of  Iqr  tbe  officers  ^  the 
sheriff  for  the  county,  and  the  lord's  rights  to  the  tondan, 
treasure  trove,  felon's  goods  and  wrecks  are  undiminished. 

The  characteristically  English  part  of  Gower  lies  to  the  south 
and  south-west  <4  its  centnd  ridge  of  Cefn  y  Bryn.  ItWHthb 
part  that  was  declared  by  Professor  neeman  to  be  "  more  Ten* 
tonic  than  Kent  itself."  The  seaside  fringe  tying  between  this 
area  and  the  town  of  Swansea,  as  well  as  the  extreme  noRh-nst 
of  the  peninsula,  also  became  anglicized  at  a  conipnralively 
eariy  data,  thou^  the  pUcMiames  and  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitmta  are  still  mainly  Welsh.  The  present  fine  of  demarci- 
tton  between  the  two  languages  is  one  drswn  from  Swansea 
In  a  W.N.W.  direction  to  Uanrhldtan  on  the  north  toast.  It 
has  remained  pnctlcally  the  same  for  several  oentntiec,  and  it 
likely  to  continue  so,  as  it  very  neariy  coincides  with  tbe  soot  ben 
outcrop  of  the  coal  measures,  the  Industrial  population  to 
the  north  being  WeMi -speaking,  the  agriculturists  to  the  south 
being  English.  In  iqoi  the  Gower  rural  district  (which  includes 
the  Webh-speaking  industrial  parish  trf  Uanrtildian,  with  about 
three-sevenths  of  the  total  popidatlon)  had  64-5%  of  the  papula- 
don  above  three  years  of  age  that  spoke  Engltoh  on^.  s-a% 
that  spoke  Welsh  only,  the  remainder  being  bilinguab,  as  com- 
pared with  i7%q)eaking  ^iglishonly,  17-7  speaking  Welsh  only 
and  the  rest  bilinguals  in  the  Swansea  rural  disCiict,  and  7% 
^>e^ing  English  only,  ss-a  qwsking  Wdah  enljr  ind  tbe  mt 
bilinguals  hi  the  Pontardawe  rural  district,  the  last  two  districts 
constituting  Welsh  Gower. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  Gower  is  unenclosed 
common  land,  of  which  in  English  Gower  fully  one-half  is 
apparently  capable  of  Cidtivatkm.  Besides  tbe  demesne  manois 

the  lord  selgnloff,  six  in  nomber,  there  ne  some  twelve  mesne 
mandrs  and  fees  belonging  to  the  Pcnrice  estate,  and  nearly 
twenty  more  belonging  to  various  other  owners.  The  tenure  is 
customary  freehold,  though  in  some  cases  described  aa  copyMi, 
and  in  Uw  ecclesiastical  manw  of  Bidiopston,  deacxnt  is  by 
bordugh  EngtiA.  The  hddingsaieon  tbe  whde  probably  smaller 
In  size  than  in  any  other  area  of  conespondifag  extent  in  Wales, 
and  agriculture  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 

In  tbe.  Arthurian  romances  Gowcr  appears  in  the  form  of 
Ooin  u  tbe  Uasd  home  ol  the  dew),  a.  viei*  lAicb  probably 
sprang  up  among  the  Cdts  of  Cornwall,  to  whom  tbe  peninsula 
would  appear  aa  on  island.  It  Is  also  surmfeed  by  Sir  John  Rh^ 
that  M^ory's  Brandcgore  (i.e.  Br&n  of  Cower)  represents  the 
Celtic  god  of  tbe  other  worid  (Rhys,  ArtfacriaM  Legatd,  160, 
399etseq.).  OnCe6>Brya,a]moitfaitlicc«Btreoftliopminsula, 
is-»  aoailedi  with  m  large  capstone  known  as  Arthnr's  Stone. 
Tbeuoasually  large  numberofcainison  this  hill,  given  asd^ty 
by  Six  Gardner  Wilkinson,  suggests  that  Ihb  part  of  Gower 
was  a  favourite  burial-place  in  early  British  times. 

See  Rrv.  ].  D.  Davies.  A  Ritkiry  e/  Wta  Gtmir  (4  vofa.,  1S77- 
Ii94);  C<A.  W.  Ll-Morgan.  A»  AnHauatian  Surtey  if  £ad  Gavu 
(1899)  j  an  article  <fxobably  by  Profesaor  Ficcoim)  entitio) 
"  Anglia  Trans-Walliana  "  Id  the  Salurday  Ram  for  May  30, 
1876;  "The  ^nory  of  Cower"  by  G.  T.  Clarlc  in  ArtioMleA 
GiMbmrit  Iw  1893-1B04;  rk(5BrMy(4!f  C(>a»'ai«dJCitey,  ed.1iy 
Baker  nod  Gridt-FrMKls(ia6v-i«rN<      '  (D.LkT.) 
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GOWN— GOWRIE,  EARL  OF 


ttOWV.  pToperiy  ibe  term  for  a  loose  outer  gutneot  femwriy 
worn  by  eiiber  lex  but  now  generally  [or  tbat  worn  by  women. 
While  "  dress  "  is  the  usual  English  word,  except  in  such  com- 
binations u  "  tea-gown,"  "  dressing-go nu  "  and  the  like,  where 
tbe  original  loose  flovint  nature  of  tbe  "  gon-n  "  is  referred  to, 
**  gown  "  is  the  common  American  word.  "  Gown  "  comet  from 
theO.  Fr.  goKKeorcmtie:  The  word  appears  In  varices  Romanic 
languages,  cf.  Ital.  gimna.  The  medieral  Lat.  gunna  is  used  of 
a  garment  of  slun  or  ftur.  A  Celtic  origin  has  been  usually 
adopted,  but  the  Irish,  Gaelic  and  Manx  words  are  taken  from 
the  Englbb.  Outside  the  ordinary  use  of  tbe  word,  "  gown  " 
it  the  name  for  tbe  distinctive  robes  worn  by  holders  of  particular 
ofioes  or  by  members  of  particular  piolcMions  or  <d  universities, 
ftc  (see  Robes). 

GOWRIE.  JOHN  RUTHVEH.  3">  EaU-  Or  (c.  1577-1600), 
Scottish  conspirator,  was  the  second  son  of  William,  4th  Lord 
Rutbven  and  iit  earl  of  Gowrie  (cr.  tsSi),  by  his  wife  Dorotheai 
daughter  of  Henry  Stewart,  and  Lord  Mcthven.  Tbe  Ruthven 
fatnUy  was  of  anctelU  Scottkh  descent,  and  had  owned  extensive 
estates  in  the  time  of  William  the  Uon;  tbe  Ruthven  peerage 
dated  from  the  year  1488.  The  ist  earl  of  Gowrie  (?  [S4r-i384}, 
and  his  father,  Patrick,  3rd  I»rd  Ruthven  (e.  1510-1566),  had 
both  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Riuio  in  1566;  and 
both  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  tbe  Kirk  in  tbe  constant 
faitrigues  and  factions  among  the  Scottish  nobility  of  tbe  period. 
The  former  bad  been  the  custodian  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
during  her  imprisonment  in  Loch  Leven,  where,  according  to 
the  queen,  he  had  pestered  her  with  amoioua  attcndons;  he 
had  also  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot  known  as  the  "  raid  of 
Ruthven"  when  King  James  VL  was  treacherously  seised 
wUle  a  guest  at  the  castle  of  Rutbven  in  1582,  and  kept  under 
mtiaint  for  several  months  while  the  earl  remained  at  tbe  bead 
U  the  government.  Though  pardoned  for  this  conspiracy  he 
continued  to  plot  against  the  king  in  eonjunctfam  with  the  cads 
o(  Mar  and  Angus,  and  he  was  executed  for  high  treason  on 
the  md  of  May  1584;  bis  friends  complaining  that  the  confesuon 
on  which  he  was  convicted  of  treason  was  obtained  by  a  promise 
of  pardon  from  tbe  king.  His  eldest  »>n,  William,  3nd  earl  of 
Gowrie,  only  survived  till  1388,  the  family  dignities  and  estates,' 
which-  had  been  forfeited,  having  been  restored  to  him  in  1586. 

When,  therefore,  John  Ruthven  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
while  still  a  child,  ho  inherited  along  with  his  vast  estates  family 
traditions  of  treason  and  intrigue.  There  was  also  a  popular 
belief,  though  without  foundation,  that  there  wis  Tudor  blood 
hi  his  veins;  and  Burnet  afterwards  asserted  that  Cowrie 
stood  next  in  succcMion  to  the  crown  of  En^and  after  King 
James  VI.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  the 
young  eatl  attached  himself  to  tbe  party  of  the  reforming 
pnacben^  who  procured  his  election  in  1593  as  provost  of 
¥mh,  a  post  that  was  almost  hereditary  f n  the  Ruthven  family. 
He  received  an  excellent  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Perth  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  in  the 
summer  of  1593,  about  the  time  when  his  mother,  and  his  sister 
tbe  countess  of  Atholl,  aided  Bothwdl  in  forcing  himself  sword 
hi  hand  into  the  king's  bedchamber  in  Holyrood  Palace.  A 
lew  months  later  Gowrie  joined  with  Atholl  and  Montrose  in 
offering  to  serve  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  almost  t^ienly  hostile 
to  the  Scottish  king;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  also  relations 
whh  the  rebellious  Boibwcll.  Gowrie  had  thus  been  already 
deeply  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy  when,  in  August 
i594<  he  proceeded  to  Italy  with  bis  tutor,  William  Rhynd,  to 
study  at  the  university  of  Padua.  On  his  way  home  in  1599 
he  remained  for  some  months  at  Geneva  with  the  reformer 
Theodore  Sera;  and  at  Paris  he  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Engli^  ambassador,  who  reported  him  to  Cecil  as  duvoted  to 
Elixabelh's  service,  and  a  nobleman  "  of  whom  there  may  be 
exceeding  use  made."  In  Paris  he  may  also  at  this  time  have 
had  further  communication  with  the  exiled  Boihwclt;  in  London 
he  was  received  with  narked  favour  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
ninistcrB. 

Theae  dtcumsiances  owe  their  importance  to  the  light  they 
throw  00  tbe  obscurity  of  the  celebrated  "  Gowrie  conq>Iracy," 
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which  resuhed  in  the  slangfater  of  the  earl  and  his  brother  by 
attendaou  of  King  James  at  Gowrie  House,  Perth,  a  few  weeks 
after  Gowrie's  return  to  Scotland  in  May  1600.  Ihis  ^ 
event  ranks  among  the  unsolved  enigmas  of  history.  oaw>* 
Tbe  mystery  is  caused  by  the  improbabilities  inherent  in  «■*• 
any  of  the  alternative  hypotheses  suggested  to  account 
for  the  unquestionable  facts  of  tbe  occurrence;  the  discrepancies 
in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  time;  tbe  apparent  lack  of 
forethought  or  plan  on  the  part  of  tbe  chief  actors,  whichever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  thoughtless  folly  of  their 
actual  procedure;  and  the  insufficiency  of  motive,  whoever 
the  guilty  parties  may  have  been.  The  solutions  of  the  mystery 
that  have  been  suggested  ore  three  in  number:  first,  that 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  had  concocted  a  plot  to  murder,  or 
more  probably  to  kidnap  King  James,  and  that  they  lured  him 
to  Gowrie  House  for  this  purpose;  seo>nd]y,  that  James  paid 
a  surprise  visit  to  Gowrie  Hoiue  with  the  intention,  which  be 
carried  out,  of  slaughtering  tbe  two  Ruthvens;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  tragedy  was  the  outcome  of  an  unpremeditated  brawl 
following  high  «-ords  between  the  king  and  the  earl,  or  his 
brother.  To  understand  the  relative  probabilities  of  these 
hypotheses  regard  must  be  had  to  the  condition  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1600  (see  ScoTLAKD:  Htsltry).  Here  it  can  only  be 
recalled  that  plots  to  capture  the  person  of  the  aovcieign  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  his  actions  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
more  than  one  of  which  had  been  successful,  and  in  several  of 
which  the  Ruthven  family  had  themselves  taken  an  active 
part;  that  tbe  relations  between  England  and  Scottand  were 
at  this  time  more  than  usually  strained,  and  that  the  young 
earl  of  Gowrie  was  reckoned  in  London  among  tbe  adherents 
of  Elizabeth;  that  the  Kirk  party,  being  at  variance  with 
James,  looked  upon  Gowrie  as  an  hereditary  partisan  of  their 
cause,  and  bad  recently  sent  an  agent  to  Paris  to  recall  him 
to  Scotbind  as  their  leader;  that  Cowrie  was  bdieved  to  be 
James's  rival  for  the  succession  to  the  Englishcrown.  Moreover, 
as  regards  the  question  of  motive  it  is  to  be  observed,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Ruthvens  believed  Gowrie's  father  to  tiave 
been  treacherously  done  to  death,  and  his  widow  insulted  by 
the  king^  favourite  minister;  whQe,  on  the  other,  James  was 
Indebted  in  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  earl  of  Cowrie's  estate, 
and  popular  gossip  credited  cither  Gowrie  or  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Ruthven,  with  being  the  lover  of  the  queen.  Although 
the  evidence  on  these  points,  and  on  every  minute  circunutaiice 
connected  with  the  tragedy  itself,  has  been  exhaustively  examined 
by  historians  oi  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  tbe  mystery  has  been  entirely  dialled;  but,  while  it  is 
improbable  that  complete  certainty  will  ever  be  arrived  at  as 
to  whether  the  guilt  lay  with  James  or  with  tbe  Ruthven  brothers, 
the  most  modem  research  in  the  light  of  materials  inaccessible 
or  overlooked  till  the  aoth  century,  pobts  pretty  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  genuine  conspiracy  by  Gowrie  and 
his  brother  to  kidnap  the  king.  If  this  be  the  true  solution, 
It  follows  that  King  James  was  innocent  of  the  blood  ol  ihe 
Ruthvens;  and  it  raises  Ihe  presumption  that  his  own  account 
of  Ihe  occurrence  was,  in  spite  of  the  faring  improbabilities 
which  It  involved,  substantially  true. 

The  facts  as  rcbtcd  by  James  and  other  witnesses  were,  in 
outb'ne,  as  follows.  On  the  slh  of  August  1600  the  king  rose 
early  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkland  Palace,  about 
14  m.  from  Perth.  Just  as  he  was  setting  forth  in  company 
with  Ihe  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Thomas  Er$kine 
and  others,  he  was  accosted  by  Alexander  Ruthven  (known 
ss  the  master  of  Ruthven),  a  younger  brother  of  tbe  earl  of 
Gowrie,  who  had  ridden  from  Perth  that  morning  to  inform 
the  king  that  he  had  met  on  the  previous  day  a  man  in  posses- 
sion of  a  pitcher  full  of  foreign  gold  coins,  whom  be  had  seccetly 
locked  up  in  a  room  at  Gowrie  House.  Ruthven  urged  the  king 
to  ride  to  Perth  to  examine  this  man  for  himself  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasure.  After  some  hesitation  James  gave 
credit  to  the  stoiy,  suq>ecting  that  the  possessor  of  the  coins 
was  one  of  the  numerous  Catholic  agents  at  that  time  bvM^n% 
about  Scotland  m  £sgiuM.  Wl)hivaXlgc^»%«.vid!CeK  w^ei  ^» 
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Alaudcr  Ruthven,  Jamca  stuted  to  hunt;  but  later  in  the 
morning  he  oiled  Ruthven  to  him  and  said  be  would  ride  to 
Peitb  when  the  buntins  wu  ovci.  Ruthven  then  despatched  a 
KTvant,  HendenoD,  by  whom  he  had  been  aconnpanied  from 
Perth  in  the  early  morning,  to  tdl  Gowiie  that  the  king  wu  com- 
ing to  Gowtie  House.  This  messenger  gave  the  information  to 
Cowrie  ahont  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile  Alexander 
Ruthven  was  urging  the  king  to  lose  no  time,  requesting  him 
to  keep  the  matter  secret  from  his  courtiers,  and  to  bring  to 
Cowrie  House  as  small  a  tetinue  as  possible.  James,  with  a 
train  of  some  fifteen  persons,  arrived  at  Cowrie  House  about 
one  o'clock,  Alexander  Ruthven  having  spurred  forward  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  announce  the  king's  approach.  But  notwithstand- 
ing Henderson's  warning  some  three  hours  earlier,  Cowrie  had 
made  no  preparations  for  the  king's  entertainment,  thus  giving 
the  impression  of  having  been  taken  by  surprise.  After  a 
meagre  repast,  for  which  he  was  kept  waiting  an  hour,  James, 
forbidding  his  retainers  to  follow  him,  went  with  Alexander 
Rutbven  up  the  main  staircase  and  passed  through  two  chambers 
and  two  doors,  both  of  which  Ruthven  locked  behind  them, 
into  a  turret-room  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  with  windows 
looking  on  the  courtyard  and  tLe  street.  Here  James  eipeded 
to  find  the  mysterious  prisoner  with  the  foreign  gold.  He  found 
instead  an  armed  roan,  who,  as  appeared  later,  was  none  other 
than  Cowrie'sservant,  Hendenoo.  Alexander  Ruthven  immedi- 
ately put  on  his  hat,  and  drawing  Henderson's  dagger,  presented 
it  to  the  king's  breast  with  threats  of  iusunt  dcatb  if  James 
opened  a  window  or  called  for  bdp.  An  allusion  by  Ruthven 
to  the  execution  of  his  father,  the  ist  earl  of  Cowrie,  drew 
from  James  a  reproof  of  Ruthvcn's  ingratitude  for  various 
benefits  conferred  on  his  family.  Ruthven  then  uncovered  his 
head,  declaring  that  James's  Ufe  should  be  safe  if  he  remained 
quiet;  then,  committing  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Henderson, 
he  left  the  turret— ostensibly  to  consult  Cowrie — and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  While  Ruthven  was  absent  the  king  questioned 
Henderson,  who  professed  ignorance  of  any  plot  and  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  placed  in  the  turret;  he  atao 
at  James's  request  opened  one  of  (he  windows,  and  was  about 
to  open  the  other  when  Ruthven  returned.  Whether  or  not 
Alexander  had  seen  his  brother  is  uncertain.  But  Cowrie  had 
meantime  spread  the  report  below  that  the  king  had  taken  horse 
and  had  ridden  away;  and  tlw  royal  rrtinue  were  seeking 
their  hMKS  to  foHow  him.  Alexander,  on  la-enteiing  the  turret, 
attempted  to  bind  James's  hands;  a  struggle  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  king  was  seen  at  the  window  by  some  of  his 
followers  below  in  the  street,  who  also  beard  him  oty  "  treason  " 
and  call  for  help  to  the  earl  of  Har.  Cowrie  tSected  sot  to  hear 
these  cries,  but  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter.  Lennox, 
Harandmost  of  the  other  lordsand  gentlemen  ran  up  the  main 
7^  staircase  to  the  king's  help,  but  were  siq>ped  by  the 
■fcufinr  locked  door,  which  they  spent  some  time  in  trying 
to  batter  dowta.  John  Rams^r  (afterwards  earl  of 
^^'**^  Hddemesse),  notidng  «  unall  dailt  stairway  leading 
directly  to  the  inner  diamber  adjoining  the  turret,  ran  up  it 
and  found  the  king  struggling'at  grips  with  Ruthven.  Drawing 
his  dagger,  Ramsay  wonnd«i  Ruthven,  who  was  then  pushed 
down  the  stairway  by  the  king.  Sit  Thonts  Erskine,  sum- 
moned by  Ramsay,  now  followed  up  the  small  stairs  with  Dr 
Hugh  Merries,  and  these  two  coming  upon  the  wounded  Ruthven 
deipatcbed  him  with  their  swords.  Cowrie,  entering  the  court- 
yard with  his  stabler  Thomas  Cranstoun  and  seeing  his  brother's 
body,  rushed  up  the  Staircase  after  Erskine  and  Hcrries,  followed 
by  Cranstoun  and  Othen  of  his  retainers;  and  in  the  mel£e 
Cowrie  was  killed.  Some  commoticm  was  caused  in  the  town  by 
the  noise  of  these  proceedings;  but  it  quickly  subsided,  thou^ 
the  king  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  return  to  Falkland  for  some 
hours. 

The  tragedy  caused  intense  excitement  throughout  Scotland, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  was  fallowed  with 
much  interest  in  En^nd  also,  where  ail  thedetails  were  reported 
to  Elisabeth's  ministers.  The  preachers  of  the  Kirk,  whose 
Influence  in  Scotland  was  too  cxtcnsivo  for  the  king  to  ne^ect. 


were  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pcnuaded  to  Kcipt 
James's  account  of  the  occurrence,  althoogh  he  voluBtaril^ 
submitted  himself  to  croaa-examioation  by  one  of  their  numbti. 
Their  belief,  and  that  of  their  partisans,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  political  hostility  to  James,  was  that  the  king  had  mvoitcd 
the  story  of  a  conspiracy  by  Cowrie  to  cover  tiis  own  do^ 
to  extirpate  the  Ruthven  family.  Jama  gave  some  cohmr  to 
this  belief,  which  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  by  tbc  rdcM- 
lets  severity  with  which  be  pursued  the  two  younger,  anil 
unquestionably  innocent,  brothers  of  the  eari.  Great  eSom 
were  made  by  the  government  to  prove  the  complicity  of  others 
in  the  [riot.  One  noted  and  dissolute  conqiirator.  Sir  Robot 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  was  posthumously  convicted  of  having  beta 
privy  to  the  Cowrie  conspiracy  on  the  evidence  of  certaia  lettoi 
produced  by  a  notary,  George  Sprot,  who  swore  they  had  been 
written  by  Logan  to  Cowrie  and  others.  These  letters,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  were  in  fact  forged  by  Sprot  in  imitation 
of  Logan's  handwriting;  but  the  researches  of  Andrew  Ltog 
have  shown  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  nvxt  im-  _^ 
porunt  of  them  was  either  copied  by  Sprot  from  .a  AiyMta 
genuine  original  by  Logan,  or  that  it  embodied  Uu 
substance  of  such  a  letter.  If  this  bo  correct.  It  would 
appear  thit  the  convince  of  the  king  to  Fast  Caule,  Logsn't 
impregnable  fortreu  on  the  coast  of  Borwickshiie,  was  put 
of  the  pkit;  and  it  sup|dies,  at  all  events,  an  addttioaal 
piece  evidence  to  pitnre  Uw  gmwinrnni  of  the  Gowiie 
conspiracy. 

Cowrie's  two  yminger  brothers,  William  and  Patrick  Ruthven, 
fled  to  England;  and  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  En^ish 
throne  William  escaped  abroad,  but  Patrick  was  taken  and 
imprisened  for  nineteen  years  En  theTowcr  of  London.  Released 
in  i6>a,  Patrick  Ruthven  resided  first  at  Cambridge  and  after* 
wards  in  Somersetshire,  bdng  granted  a  small  pension  by  the 
crown.  He  married  Elixabcth  Woodford,  widow  of  the  nt 
Lord  Gerrard,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Maiy; 
the  latter  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Henrietta  Alaris,  and 
married  the  famous  painter  van  Dyck,  who  painted  sevenl 
portraits  of  her.  Patrick  died  in  poverty  in  a  cell  in  the  King*! 
Bench  in  1651,  being  buried  as  "  Lord  Ruthven."  His  sob, 
Patrick,  presented  a  petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1656,  ia 
which,  after  reciting  that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in  1641 
had  rettored  hb  father  to  the  barony  of  Ruthven,  he  prayed 
that  his  "  extreme  poverty  "  might  be  relieved  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Protector. 

Set-  Anilrrw  L.ini.',  Jr.mcs  VI.  and  ihc  Gc'^'it  Myslery  (London, 
rpoi),  aiiit  ilio  .luilioniiis  (hire  ciitii:  Roix-fl  Piciiitn.  Criminal 
Tri'jli  i'<  ■''tflh'id  (j  vols.,  lidinburgh,  iSji) ;  David  Moj  sie,^onoi/j 
of  ih^  Afr.-.'s  0}  Sniihnd.  IST7-160J  (Edinburgh,  l8jo)-,  Louis  A. 
Bsrh.',  /■/,,-  TiQiirdy  of  G'miTie  Heuit  (Loodon,  1887)1  Andrew 
Bi^'^'t,  HsiU\s  I'ri  Iliilorical  Truth  (London,  ttjl);  David  Caldct. 
wooil,  Hal-rv  of  ll:c  Kirk  of  Stoliand  (8  voU.,  EdiDtuiigh,  ll^f 
l&t'j) :  P.  F.  Tyilcr,  lliitory  oj  ScolloMd  (o  v^,  Edinbuiih,  iSifr- 
1S4J) :  John  Hill  Burton,  Hitlcrf  a  SaOami  vols.,  EdiAMb, 
i8'.7-t#»i.  W.  A.  Cr^  has  edited  as  StrfnKfr  JHmv^ 
Icfl.inHic  t»l1adf  relating  to  the  Go«rrie  coMpIncy.   He  has  she 

pri;it'.il  till'  niiii--h  tt.ui-.l.iiion  of  ihp  official  arfount  of  the  con- 
Spir.k  } ,  l^  hi  li  -A  J;  (..uL-liil.'.d  dl  Cofiunhjttn  in  KjuI.     (.R.  J.  M  ; 

QOWRIB,  a  belt  of  fertile  alluvial  land  (ScoHee,  "  caise ") 
of  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Occupying  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Tay,  it  has  a  generally  north-easterly  trend  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Perth  city  to  the  confines  of 
Dundee.  It  measures  15  m.  in  length,  its  breadth  from  the  river 
towards  the  base  of  the  Sidlaw  HiUs  varying  from  i  to  4  m. 
Probably  it  is  a  raised  beach,  submerged  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  Altboughitcontainedauichhoglandandstaeuot 
water  as  late  as  the  i8th  century,  it  has  since  been  drained  tod 
cultivated,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  ui 
Perthshire.  The  district  is  notewoittiy  for  the  number  of  its 
castles  and  mansions,  almost  wholly  raidential,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kinfauns  Castle,  Inchym  Hons^  Pitloui 
Castle,  Errot  Park,  Megginch  Castle,  dating  from  1575;  Flsgsik 
Castle,  Kinnaird  Castle,  erected  in  the  15th  century  and  occupied 
by  James  VI.  in  1617;  Roosie  Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Xinaaitd; 
and  Huntly  Castle,  built  by  the  3rd  sad  of  Kin^amt. 
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QOTA,  1  rfvcr  town  ud  pott  of  Corrientei,  Argentine  Republic, 
the  commerrial  centre  of  the  wuth-weiUm  deputineats  of  the 
piovince  and  chief  town  of  a  depaitnient  of  tiie  nnw  name, 
OB  m  riaeko  or  aide  channel  of  the  Faiani  about  5  m.  from  the 
B«In  channel  and  about  110  m.  S.  of  the  city  it  Corrientea. 
Ptsp.  (1905,  CM.)  700a  The  town  is  built  on  low  gtound  which 
ift  aubject  to  inundations  in  very  wet  weather,  but  its  itrcets 
tn  broad  and  Ibe  general  appearance  of  ila  edifices  is  good. 
AsuHig  its  pablic  buildings  is  a  handsome  paiish  church  iad  a 
national  normal  school.  The  prodnctioDt  oi  the  neighboorhood 
■re  dueSy  pastoral,  and  its  exports  include  cattle,  hides,  wool  and 
onngcs.  Coya  had  an  export  of  crudety-made  cheese  long  before 
the  modem  cheese  factories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  came  into 
cibtcnce.  The  place  dates  from  1807,  and  had  its  origin,  it  is 
■aid,  in  the  tiade  established  there  by  a  ship  captain  «nd  his 
vlfc  Gregoria  or  Goya,  who  supplied  passing  vessels  with  beef. 

aOTANNA.  or  Goiana,  a  city  of  Brazil  in  Ibe  N.E.  angle  of 
the  state  of  Pemambuco,  about  63  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Pemam- 
bnco.  Pop.(  tSgcH  15436.  It  is  buUt  on  a  fertile  plain  beiwcea 
the  river*  Tracunhacm  and  CaiMbaribe^nirf  m  near  their  junction 
lo  form  the  Goyanna  river,  and  b  15  m.  from  the  coast.  It  is 
nmunded  by,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  for,  one  of  the 
lidiest  agricultoral  districts  of  the  state,  which  produces  sugar, 
mm,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  cattle,  hides  and  castor  oiL  The 
Goyanna  river  Is  navigable  for  small  vessels  nearly  up  10  the 
dty,but  itsentnnceispartlyobstructcdand  difficult.  Goyanna 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  state,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  from  i6j6  to  1654.  It  has  several  old-style  churches, 
an  orphans'  asylum,  ho8{ntiil  and  some  small  industries. 

OOTA  Y  LUaENTBS,  VRAHCUCO  (i74«-i838).  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  in  1746  at  Fuendelodos,  a  imall  Aragonese 
village  near  Saragossa.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  bis 
anistic  career  under  the  direction  of  jos(  Luzan  Martinez,  who 
lad  studied  painting  at  Naples  under  Maitnko.  It  h  clear  that 
Ihe  accuracy  In  drawing  Luzan  Is  said  to  have  acqubed  by 
dSigent  studyot  ihe  best  Italian  masters  did  not  much  influence 
U*  erratic  pupil.  Goya,  a  true  son  of  his  province,  was  bold, 
C^ridous,  hradstrong  and  obstinate.  He  took  a  prominent 
put  m  more  than  one  occation  in  those  rival  reli^ous  processions 
■t  Saragossa  which  often  ended  In  unseemly  frays;  and  his 
friends  were  led  in  consequence  to  despatch  him  in  his  nineteenth 
year  to  Madrid,  where,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Rome,  his  mode 
of  Ufc  appears  to  lutve  been  anything  but  that  fA  a  quiet  orderiy 
dliaen.  Being  a  good  musician,  and  gifted  with  a  voice,  he 
■dlied  forth  nightly,  serenading  the  caged  beauties  of  the  capital, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  favourite. 

Lacking  the  necessary  royal  patronage,  and  probably  icandalix- 
bvt>y  bis  mode  of  life  the  sedate  court  officials,  he  did  not  receive 
jHi  hspi  did  not  seek — the  usual  honorarium  accorded  to  those 
tfodcnu  who  vMted  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  study.  RodEng 
b  convenient  to  retire  for  a  time  from  Madrid,  he  decided  to 
vUt  Rome  at  his  own  coat;  and  being  without  resources  he  joined 
a  **  qoadrilla  "  of  bull-fighters,  passing  from  town  to  town  until 
fe*  leached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  next  hear  of 
Kb  leacMng  Rone,  broken  in  health  and  finandally  bankrupt. 
In  1771  he  was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  competition 
flrillated  by  the  academy  of  Parma,  styling  himself  "  pupil  to 
Bajren,  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain."  Compelled  to  quit  Rome 
mnewbat  suddenly,  he  appears  again  in  Madrid  in  1775.  the 
ha^and  of  Bayeu's  daughter,  and  father  of  a  son.  About  this 
time  be  appears  to  have  visited  hb  parents  at  Fucndetodos, 
no  doubt  noting  much  which  later  on  he  utilised  in  his  genre 
works.  On  returning  to  Madrid  he  commenced  painting  canvases 
for  the  tapertry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  which  the  king 
took  much  interest.  Between  1776  and  17S0  he  appears  to  have 
supplied  thirty  examples,  receiving  about  £1200  for  them. 
Soon  after  the  revolution  of  166S,  :an  ofiicial  was  af^inted  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  nation, 
■ad  in  one  of  the  nllan  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered 
lorty-tbreeof  tbew  works  of  Goya  on  rolls  forgotten  and  neglected 
(see  L»t  Tafket  d>  C»ya;  par  Crtaade  VillMmU,  Madrid,  iS;o). 
IS>  orfgiuBty  and  talent  were  soon  recogniied  by  Menp, 


the  king's  p^er,  and  nqwl  favour  BttanQy  loUowcd.  .Hli 
career  now  becomes  intimately-  connened  with  the  court  life 
of  his  time.  He  waa  commissioned  by  the  king  to  design  a 
•eifcs  of  frewoet  for  the  church  of  St  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid, 
and  he  also  produced  works  for  Saragossa,  Valencia  and  Toledo. 
Ecclesiastical  art  was  not  hu  forte,  and  although  ho  cannot 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  of  his  work,  hia  fame  was  not 
enhanced  by  bis  leligious  subjects. 

In  poitnituK,  without  doubt,  Goya  excelled:  hb  portniti 
are  evidently  lifelike  and  unexaggerated,  and  be  disdained 
flattery.  He  worked  rapidly,  and  during  his  long  stay  at  Madrid 
painted,  amongst  many  othm,  the  portraits  of  four  sovereigns 
of  Spain— Cbaries  III.  and  IV.,  Ferdinand  VU.  and  "  King 
Joseph."  The  duke  of  WelUngton  abo  sat  to  him;  but  on  h» 
making  some  remark  which  raised  the  artist's  choler,  Goya 
seized  a  plaster  cast  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  duke.  There 
are  extant  two  pendl  sketches  of  Wdllnglon,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  ftdleclion.  One  of  his  best 
portraits  b  that  of  the  lovely  Andahisian  duchess  of  Alva. 
He  now  became  the  spoiled  ciiild  of  fortune,  and  acquired,  at 
any  rate  externally,  much  of  the  polish  of  court  manners.  He 
still  worked  industriously  upon  his  own  lines,  and,  while  there 
b  a  stiffness  almost  ungainly  in  the  pose  of  some  of  his  portraits, 
the  stem  individuality  u  always  preserved. 

Induding  the  designs  for  upcstry,  Goya's  genre  works  an 
numerous  and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling,  from  his  Watteau- 
like  "  Al  Fresco  Breakfast,"  "  Romerii  de  San  Isldro,"  to  the 
"  Curate  feeding  the  Devil's  Lamp."  the  "  Meson  dd  Gallo  " 
and  the  painfuUy  tcab'stic  massacre  (rf  the  "  Doe  de  Mayo  " 
(tgoS).  Goya's  versatility  b  pioverbbl;  tn  hb  hands  the 
pencil,  brush  and  graver  arc  equally  powerful.  Some  of  his 
crayon  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  bull  ring  are  full  of  force  and 
character,  slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  bis  thirty^econd 
year  whm  Iw  commenced  Us  ctdiings  from  Velasques,  whose 
infloence  may,  however,  be  traced  In  his  work  at  an  earh'er  dale. 
A  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  drawings  made  for  these 
etchings  indicates  a  steadinessof  purpose  not  usually  discovered 
In  Goya's  croft  as  draughtsman.  He  is  much  more  widely  known 
by  his  etchingB  than  hb  oib;  the  tatter  necessarily  must  be 
sought  in  public  and  private  collections,  prindpally  in  Spall, 
whde  the  former  are  known  and  prized  in  every  capital  of  Europe. 
The  etched  collections  by  which  Goya  is  best  known  Indude 
"  Los  Caprichos,"  which  have  a  satirical  meaning  known  only  to 
the  few;  tiiey  are  bcdd,  wdid  and  full  of  force.  "  Los  Provcrbios  " 
are  also  auppoeed  to  have  some  hidden  intenti<m.  "Los 
Dmstres  de  b  Guerra  "  may  fairiy  claim  10  depict  Spain  during 
the  French  Invasion.  In  the  buU-fight  series  Goya  b  evidently 
at  home;  he  was  a  skilled  roaster  of  the  barbarous  ait,  and  no 
doubt  every  sketch  is  true  to  nature,  and  from  life. 

Goya  retired  from  Madrid,  desiring  probably  during  hb  latter 
yeats  to  escape  the  trying  climate  of  that  capital.  He  died  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  i6th  of  April  1818,  and  a  monument  has  been 
erected  there  over  hb  remains.  From  the  deaths  of  VeUsquiea 
and  MuriDo  to  the  advent  of  Fortuny,  Goya's  name  b  the  only 
important  one  found  in  the  history  of  Spanidi  art. 

See  alM  the  lives  by  Paul  Lefort  (1877},  and  Yriorte  (1867}. 

OOTiz,  an  inland  state  of  Brazil,  hounded  by  Matto  Giosso 
and  Pari  on  the  W.,  Maranhio,  Bahia  and  Minai  Geraes  on  the 
£.,  and  Minas  Ceroes  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1890) 
3>7.57i;  (1900)  155,364,  induding  many  half-civilized  Indians 
and  many  half-breeds.  Area,  188,549  sq.  m.  The  outline  of 
the  state  b  that  of  a  roughly^aped  wedge  with  the  thin  edge 
extending  northward  between  and  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
rivets  Araguaya  and  Upper  Tocantlns,  and  its  length  b  nearly 
15"  of  latitude.  The  state  lies  wholly  within  the  great  Brazilian 
plateau  region,  but  its  surface  b  much  broken  towards  the  N. 
by  the  deeply  eroded  valleys  of  the  Araguaya  and  Upper 
Tocanttns  rivers  and  thdr  tributaries.  The  general  slope  of 
the  plateau  b  toward  the  N.,  and  the  drainage  of  the  state  b 
diiefly  throuj^  the  above-named  rivers— the  prindpol  tribuUries 
of  the  Araguaya  being  the  Grande  and  Vermclho,  and  of  the 
Unier  Tbcanllns,  the  Manod  Abrek  <j[n»Afc,  Vnsf»,'%ww» 
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tndMannhlo.  Acoiul<knUcputefwuthen)G^ix,lioirever, 
slopes  southward  and  Ibe  drainace  fa  through  nmneroiu  small 
streams  flowbg  into  the  Paraiuhyba,  a  laice  tributary  of  the 
ParanL  The  gener^  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  eUimated  to 
be  about  1700  ft.,  and  the  highest  elevation  was  reported  in 
1891  to  be  the  Serra  dos  Pyieneoa  (5350  ft.).  Crossing  the 
MateN^.E.  tb  S.S.W.  there  Is  a  well-defined  chain  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Pyreaeos,  .Santa  Rita  and  Santa  Martha  ranges 
form  parts,  but  their  elevation  above  the  plateau  is  not  great. 
The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  generally  open  campo  and  scrubby 
arboreal  growth  called  caatingas,  but  the  streams  are  generally 
bordered  with  forest,  e^iedally  in  the  deeper  valleys.  Towards 
the  N.  the  forest  becomes  denser  and  of  the  character  of  the 
Amazon  Valley.  The  climate  of  the  plateau  is  usually  described 
as  temperate,  but  it  is  essentially  sub-tropical.  The  valley  rcf^ons 
are  tropical,  and  malarial  fevers  are  common.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  limited  to  local  needs,  except  in  the  production  of 
tobacco,  which  b  exported  to  neighbouring  states.  The  open 
campos  afford  good  pasturage,  and  live  stock  is  largely  exported. 
Gold-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  a  primitive  manner  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  but  the  output  has  never  been  large  and  no 
very  rich  nuncs  have  been  discovered.  Diamonds  have  been 
found,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There  is  a  considerable 
export  of  quartz  crystal,  commercially  known  as  "  Brazilian 
pebbles,"  iised  in  optical  wori;.  Although  the  northern  and 
southern  cxtremitiesof  Goyii  lie  within  twogreat  river  systems — 
the  Tocantins  and  Paran&— the  upper  courses  of  which  ore 
navigable,  both  of  them  are  obstructed  by  falls.  Hie  only 
outlet  for  the  slate  has  been  by  means  of  muk  trains  to  the 
railway  termini  of  5Ao  Paulo  and  &Iinas  Geraes,  pending  the 
cxtenuon  of  railways  from  both  of  those  states,  one  entering 
Goy&z  by  way  of  Catallo,  near  the  southern  boundary,  and  the 
other  at  some  point  further  N. 

The  capital  of  the  stale  is  GovAz,  or  Villa-Boa  de  Goyfiz,  a 
mining  town  on  the  Rio  Vermclho,  a  tributary  of  the  Araguaya 
rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Serra  de  Saota  Rita.  Pop, 
(1890)  6S07.  Gdd  was  discovered  here  in  1683  by  Barthokuneu 
Bucno,  the  first  European  eiplorer  of  this  region,  and  the 
sctilcment  founded  by  him  was  called  Santa  Anna,  whkh  it 
still  the  name  of  the  parish.  The  rit«  of  the  town  is  a  borzea, 
rocky  mountain  valley,  1900  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  which  the 
heat  Is  most  oppteacive  at  tiroes  and  the  nights  are  unpleasantly 
cold.  Goyiz  fa  the  see  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  1836,  Ud 
possesses  a  small  cathedral  and  some  churdtes. 

«OrEN,  JAM  JOSEPHSZOON  VAN  (1596-1656),  Dutch 
painter,  wac  bora  at  Leiden  on  the  13th  of  January  1596,  learned 
painting  under  several  masters  at  Leiden  and  Haarlem,  married 
in  t6r8  and  settled  at  the  Hague  about  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  emanc^te  hlmadf  from  the  traditions  of  minute 
Imiuiion  embodied  fai  the  works  of  Bren^iel  and  Snveiy. 
Though  he  preserved  the  dun  scale  o(  tone  peculiar  to  those 
patnlers,  he  studied  atmo^>heric  effects  in  black  and  vdiite  with 
considerable  skiU.  He  had  much  influence  on  Dutch  art.  He 
formed  Solomon  Ruysdacl  and  Pieter  Potter,  forced  attention 
from  Rembrandt,  and  bequeathed  some  of  his  preceptt  to  Fieler 
de  Molyn,  Coclcnbier,  Saftleven,  van  der  Kabd  and  even 
Bcrghcm.  His  life  at  the  Hague  for  twenty-five  years  was  very 
prosperous,  and  he  rose  in  1640  to  be  president  of  his  gild.  A 
friend  of  van  Dyck  and  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist,  be  sat 
to  both  these  artists  for  his  likeness.  His  daughter  Margaret 
married  Jan  Stcen,  and  he  had  steady  patrons  in  the  stodlholdcr 
Frederick  Henry,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  munidpidity  of  the 
Hague.  He  died  at  the  Hague  In  1656,  possessed  of  land  and 
houses  to  the  amount  of  r5,ooo  florins. 

Between  t6io  and  1616  van  Goyen  wandered  from  one  school 
to  the  other.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  Isaak  Swonenbuigh; 
he  then  passed  through  the  workshops  of  de  Man,  Klok  and 
de  Hoom,  In  1616  he  look  a  decisive  step  and  jcnncd  Esaias 
van  der  Vclde  at  Haarlem;  amongst  his  earlier  pictures,  some 
of  1621  (Berlin  Hoaeum)  and  1613  (Brunswick  Gallery)  show 
the  influence  of  Esaias  very  perceptibly.  Tlie  landscape  is 
mhiute.  DeUib  of  branching  and  ftrflage  are  given,  and  the 


figures  are  important  in  relation  to  tbe  dfatanrw.  After  1615 
these  peculiarities  ^adually  dis^tpear..  Atmospheric  cSea  b 
la  ndscapes  of  cod  tints  varying  fawn  grey  green  to  pcari  or  biowa 
and  yellow  dun  is  the  principal  objea  which  van  Goyea  holds 
in  view,  and  he  succeeds  admirably  in  light  ikies  with  drifting 
misty  dond,  and  downs  with  cottages  and  soanty  shiubbety 
or  stunted  trees.  Neglecting  ail  detail  of  foliage  ha  now 
in  a  thin  diluted  medium,  laying  en  subfaings  as  of  lepit  at 
Indian  ink,  and  finishing  without  loss  of  transpartuce  or  luddity. 
Throwing  bis  foreground  into  darkness,  he  casts  aitemate  Ught 
and  shade  upon  the  more  distant  planes,  and  realises  most 
picaung  views  of  large  expanse.  In  buildings  and  water,  irUh 
shipping  near  the  banks,  be  sometimes  has  the  strength  if  not 
tlio  odour  of  Albert  Cuyp.  The  defect  of  his  work  is  chiefly 
want  of  solidity.  But  even  this  had  iu  charm  for  van  Goyca's 
contemporaries,  and  some  tune  elapsed  before  Cuyp,  wba 
imitated  him,  restricted  hfa  method  of  tran^iarent  tliuiag  to 
the  foliage  of  forcgrotntd  trees. 

Van  Goyea's  pictures  arc  compatativdy  rare  in  EngU^  orfkc- 
tlons,  but  his  work  is  seen  to  advantage  abroad,  and  tUefly 
at  the  Louvre,  and  in  Berlin,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Munidi  and 
Augsburg.  Twenty-eight  of  his  works  were  exUblted  togethei 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  Though  he  visited  Frsttoe  once  or  twice, 
van  Goyen  chicdy  confined  himself  to  the  scenery  of  HoQand 
and  the  Rhine.  Nine  times  from  1633  to  1655  he  painted  view) 
of  Dordrecht.  Nimcgucn  was  one  of  hu  favourite  resorts. 
But  he  was  also  fond  ^  Haorkm  and  Amsterdam,  and  be  did 
not  nc^cct  Amheim  or  Utivcht.  One  of  hit  largest  picas  u 
a  view  of  the  Hague,  executed  In  1651  for  the  municipality,  and 
now  in  the  town  collection  of  that  dty.  Most  of  his  panels 
represent  reaches  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  tbe  Macse.  Bui 
he  sometimes  sketched  the  downs  of  Schcveningcn,  or  the  sta 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  Schddt;  and  he  liked  to  dqiici 
the  calm  inshore,  and  rarely  ventured  upon  seas  stirred  by  mote 
than  a  curling  breeze  or  tbe  swell  of  a  coming  squall.  often 
painted  winter  scenes,  with  ice  and  skaters  and  sledges,  in  the 
styk:  familiar  to  Isaac  van  Oslode.  There  ate  numerous  vorietia 
of  these  subjects  in  the  master's  works  from  to  i6ss-  One 
liistorical  picture  has  been  as^gned  to  van  Goyett— the  "  Eift. 
barkationof  CbarlesU."  in  the  Bute  coUection.  Butthiscanvat 
was  executed  after  von  Goycn's  death.  When  be  tried  this 
form  of  art  he  properly  oiislruMcd  his  own  powm.  But  be 
produced  little  in  partnership  with  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
can  only  except  the  "  Watcring-plsoe  "  in  tlie  gallery  of  Vieona, 
where  tbe  landscape  fa  enlivened  with  bnaes  and  cattle  by 
Philip  Wouvermans.  Even  Jan  Stcen,  who  was  hisson^n-bw, 
only  painted  figures  for  one  of  his  pictures,  and  it  u  probable 
that  this  piece  was  completed  after  van  Goyen's  death.  More 
than  150  of  van  Goyen's  pictures  ore  known  and  occessiUc 
Of  this  number  Httle  note  than  70  are  undated.  None  exist 
without  the  fuB  name  or  monogram,  and  yet  there  is  no  painter 
whose  hand  it  is  easier  to  trace  withwit  tbe  help  ct  these 
adjuncts.  An  etcher,  but  a  poor  one,  von  Goyen  lias  only 
bequeathed  to  us  two  very  rare  plates. 

G<aUN,  LftW  (1806-1866),  French  novcUst  and 
writer,  was  bom  on  the  tst  of  September  1806,  at  Maradlln. 
When  be  was  still  a  boy,  bis  father,  wbo  had  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  ship-broker,  met  with  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and 
Uon,  before  completiag  tns  education,  had  to  go  to  sea  in  order 
to  earn  a  livinf.  In  tSoS  we  find  Urn  fn  Parte,  determined  to 
run  the  risks  <rf  literary  lif^.  His  townsman,  JosQth  Miiy, 
who  was  then  making  himself  famous  by  his  pditiosl  satires, 
introduced  him  to  several  newfpspers,  and  Gozlan'a  brilliant 
articles  in  the  ftgartr  did  much  ham  to  the  already  tottering 
government  of  Cboilea  X.  His  first  novel  was  les  M^iiaim 
d'uti  apeHiicairt  (i8a8),  and  this  was  followed  by  numbericss 
others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  WaikiMglan  Lrtrrl 
a  Secralt  LManc  (183S},  U  NoImt*  dt  CkoHtOiy  (1836),  Arutidt 
Froittofi  (1843)  (one  of  the  most  curious  and  celebiMed  of  hfa 
productions).  Us  NuiU  du  Ptre  Ladulu  (1846),  L*  Tofii  vert 
{iilS),UPetted*hpsUi5l),ta&iiilto»*^P«hiarmHvn- 
{MB  (t8s7),.&c.  Hit  best-known  iKHfcs  fiw  the  thoatn  af^~ 
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U  PtM*  «f  ^  *<M  impt  (1861),  uid  CTm  Tmptlu  iamt  mt 
trrt  feau  (1850),  two  curtun-raiscn  wbtch  Iuvb  kept  the 
Sige;  Lt  Im»  emptHU  (1848),  La  Queue  du  ekitm  i'Aldbtadt 

(1849),  iMuse  de  ItanieuU  (1854),  Lt  CSlcau  da  tdnet  ((855), 
Us  Pamtrs  de  la  amtuu  (1851);  and  he  adapted  Kveral  of 
iui  owa  novels  to  the  itage.  Godan  also  wrote  a.  romantic 
ud  picturesque  deacriptioa  of  the  (rid  muKm  and  munatons 
of  his  country  entitled  Let  ChSteavx  de  Frana  (i  voh^  1S44), 
erisioally  published  (1836)  as  I-ei  Tourdies,  which  has  some 
Mthaeological  value,  and  a  biographical  essay  on  Balz-tc  {Bahae 
(kt  tm,  186a).  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1846.  uid  in  1859  an  officer  of  that  order.  Goxlan 
^  on  the  uth  of  September  1886,  in  Paris. 

Seeabo  P.  AutlebraDd.  Lion  Godan  (1S87). 

QOZO  (Gozzo),  an  island  of  the  Maltese  group  in  the  Medi- 
urraaean  Sea,  second  in  sise  to  Malta.  It  lies  N.W.  and  i\  m. 
jrom  the  nearest  point  of  Malta,  is  of  oval  form,  8}  m.  in  length 
lod  4I  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  oeaHy  35  m. 
lU  chief  town,  Victoria,  formerly  called  Rabato  (pop.  in  1901, 
;o57)  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  island  on  one  of  a  cluster 
of  (teep  conical  hills,  3}  m.  from  the  port  of  Mi^arro  Bay, 
OR  (be  soutb-cast  shore,  below  Fort  Chambny.  The  diaracter 
ol  ihe  island  is  siaiilaT  to  that  of  Malta.  The  estlnated  popula- 
tion in  igo;  was  >t,9ii. 

GOZZl,  CARLO,  CotiKT  (i7i}--iSo6),  ItaUan  dramatist, 
was  descended  from  on  old  Venetian  family,  and  was  born  at 
Venice  in  March  1711,  Compelled  by  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  his  father's  aSairt  to  procure  the  means  of  self-support,  be, 
tt  the  age  of  sixteen,  joined  the  anny  in  Dalmatia;  but  three 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  won  made 
a  rtpuration  for  himself  as  the  wittiest  member  of  the  Grancl- 
kschi  society,  to  which  the  publication  of  several  satirical 
pjeces  had  gained  him  admission.  This  society,  nominally 
devoted  to  conviviality  and  wit,  had  also  serious  literary  aims, 
and  was  eq>edaUy  znlous  to  preserve  the  Tuscan  liierattuv 
pure  and  untainted  by  foreign  influcncci.  The  displacement 
of  the  old  Italian  comedy  by  the  dramas  of  Pietro  Cfaiari  (1700- 
1788)  and  Goldooi,  founded  on  French  models,  threatened  defeat 
to  lU  their  efforts;  and  in  1757  Gozzi  came  to  the  rescue  by 
puUishuig  a  satirical  poem,  Tartana  degH  infiiuH  per  Pa»*« 
Uieftife,  and  in  1761  by  his  comedy,  Piaba  deW  amare  ddle  Irt 
mdvaiKW,  a  parody  of  the  manner  of  the  two  obnoxious  poets, 
founded  on  a  fairy  tale.  For  its  representation  he  obtained 
the  services  of  the  Sacchi  company  of  players,  who,  on  account 
of  the  populiTitjr  'of  the  comedies  of  Cfaiari  and  Coldonf — which 
afforded  no  scope  for  the  display  of  their  pecuUar  talents-Hiad 
been  left  without  employment;  and  as  thdr  satirical  powers 
«cre  thus  sharpened  by  personal  enmity,  the  play  met  with 
eUraordinaiy  suctxss.  Struck  by  the  effect  produced  on  the 
Mttimee  Iqr  the  Introduction  of  the  aupematural  or  mythical 
(kment,  vhleb  he  had  merely  used  as  a  convenient  medium 
[or  his  satirical  purposes,  Goui  now  produced  a  series  of  dramatic 
piece*  based  on  fairy  tales,  which  for  a  period  obtained  great 
pcqmkrity,  but  after  the  breaking  up  <A  the  Sacchi  company 
were  complete^  disregarded.  They  bsTe,  however,  obtained 
high  praise  from  Goethe,  ScMegd,  Madame  de  StaH  and  Sis- 
nxMidi;  and  one  of  them,  Rt  TwandoU,  was  translated  by 
Schiller.  In  his  later  years  Goui  set  himself  to  the  production 
of  tragedies  in  which  the  comic  element  was  largely  introduced; 
but  ss  this  Innovation  proved  unacceptable  to  the  critics  be  had 
rmmrse  to  tbe  Spanish  drama,  fnm  which  be  obtained  models 
for  various  pieces,  which,  however,  met  with  only  equivocal 
foctess.   He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  1806. 

His  collecied  works  were  published  under  his  own  superintend- 
mcE,  at  Venice,  in  179a.  in  10  volumes;  and  his  dramatic  works, 
tiansUled  into  German  by  Wcrtbet,  were  publivhed  ai  Bern  in 
■  795.  See  Gozsi's  work,  Mtmorie  inutili  della  vihi  di  Carlo  Caai 
(j  vols.,  Venice,  1797).  translated  into  French  by  Paul  de  MuMct 
{iHit),  and  into  English  by  J.  A.  Symond*  (1869);  F.  Horn,  Ober 
Cnhi  linmetiKlu  PoeiU  (Vmloe,  1803):  Ghcrandini,  Vila  di  Gai^. 
Gtui  (1821):  "Charles  Goui,"  by  Paul  de  Mutaet.  in  the  AniM 
i»i  ifiix  Ktondet  lot  15th  November  Magrini.  Carlo  Covi 

t  ia  fiabt:  taai  ttcrki,  hioiraJUi,  t  crilUi  (Cremona,  1876),  and  the 
^m,  author's  book  on  Cosii  >  life  and.  liiqes  (Bcncvcmo,  1883). 
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%Vm»  fiJUMM.  CODKT  (1713-17S6),  eldest  btotber  ol 
Carlo  GoBii,  was  bom  on  the  atb  of  December  1713.  In  1799 
be  married  the  poetess  Lute  Bergalli,  and  she  undertook  the 
management  of  the  theatre  of  Sant*  Angelo,  Venice,  he  supplying 
the  performers  with  dramas  dueffy  translated  from  the  Fr^tch. 
The  Mieculalioo  proved  unfortunate,  tmt  meantime  he  had 
attained  a  bi^  reputation  for  bis  contributions  to  the  CoacUa 
Kwefo,  and  be  soon  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  tbe  ablest 
critics  and  purest  and  most  degant  stylists  in  Italy.  For  a 
considerable  period  he  was  censor  of  tbe  press  in  Venice,  and  in 
1774  he  was  aj^ointcd  to  reorganise  tbe  univcruty  system  at 
Padua.   He  died  at  Padua  on  the  sQth  of  December  1 786. 

His  priocipsl  wrilion  are  Otunalote  Vtnelo  periUko  (1761),  on 
the  model  at  the  English  Spedalor,  and  diitiogutshcd  by  its  high 
moral  tone  and  its  light  and  ptcaaant  satire;  Lelltrt  fanU^iari 
{i755).  a  collection  of  short  racy  piece*  in  prose  and  verse,  on  subjects 
of  Bcncral  interest:  5emmt,  poems  in  blank  verse  after  the  manner 
of  Horace;  It  Uimdo  morale  <i76o),  a  personification  of  human 

SiSsions  with  inwoven  dialogues  in  the  stylo  of  Lucian;  and  Ciuditia 
iti  aniichi  poeli  sopra  la  moderna  etinura  di  Danit  (1755),  a  defence 
of  the  great  poet  against  the  attack*  of  Bcttinelli.  He  also  trans- 
bted  various  works  from  the  French  and  English,  including  Mar- 
montel's  TeUs  and  Pope's  Euay  m  Crilicitm.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Venice,  I794't798.  in  13  volumes,  and  several 
editions  have  appeared  since. 

GOZZOU,  BENOZZO,  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in  Florence 
LQ  1434,  or  perhaps  I4»,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
assisted  Fra  Angelico,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  and  worked 
with  at  Orvieto.  In  Rome  he  executed  in  Santa  Maria  in 
Aracocli  a  fresco  of  "  St  Anthony  and  Two  Angels."  In  1449 
he  left  Angelico,  and  went  to  Montefalco,  near  Foligno  in  Umbria. 
In  S.  Fortunato,  near  Monlcfolco,  he  painted  a  "  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints  and  Angels,"  and  three  other  works.  One  of 
these,  tbe  altar-piece  tepreaentlug  "  St  Thomas  reaving  tbe 
Girdle  of  the  Virgin,"  b  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  and 
shows  the  affmity  of  Goaaoli's  early  style  to  Angeliro's.  He 
next  painted  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Francesco,  Montefalco, 
filling  the  choir  with  a  triple  course  of  subjects  (torn  the  life 
of  the  saint,  with  various  accessories,  including  heads  of  Dante, 
Petrarch  and  Giotto.  This  work  was  completed  in  1453,  and 
is  stitl  marked  by  the  style  of  Angelico,  crossed  here  and  tbcra 
wilba  moredistinctly  Ciottesque  influence.  In  the  same  church, 
in  the  chapd  of  St  Jerome,  is  a  fresco  by  Gouoli  of  the  Virgia 
and  Saints,  the  Crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  He  remained 
at  Montefalco  (with  an  interval  at  Vitcrbo)  probably  till  1456, 
employing  Mcsasttis  as  assistant.  Thence  he  went  to  Perugia, 
and  painted  in  a  church  a  "  Vtr^  and  SainU,"  now  ia  the  local 
academy,  and  toon  afterwards  to  his  native  Florence,  the  bead' 
quarters  of  art.  By  the  end  of  1459  he  had  neariy  finished 
bis  important  labour  in  tbe  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  the 
"  Journey  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem,"  and,  in  tbe  tribune  of 
this  cbapd,  a  compotitioii  ei  "  Angds  In  a  Paradise."  His 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  a  "  VirgU  and  Child 
with  Saints,"  1461,  belongs  also  to  the  period  of  his  Florentine 
sojourn.  Another  small  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  the  "  Rape 
of  Helen,"  is  of  dubious  authenticity.  In  1464  CossoU  left 
Horeoee  for  S.  Gimignano,  where  he  executed  some  otcssivo 
works;  In  tbe  church  of  S.  Agostino,  a  composition  of  St 
Sebastian  protecting  the  City  from  the  Plague  of  this  same 
year,  1464;  over  the  entire  choir  of  the  church,  a  trifle  course 
of  scenes  from  tbe  legends  <rf  St  Augustine,  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  tbe  whoci  of  Tegaste  on  to  bis  bntial,  seven tcea 
chi^  subjects,  with  mae  accessories;  in  the  Ken  di  S. 
Gimignano,  the  "Martyid<Mn  <rf  Sebastian,"  and  Other  subjects, 
and  some  further  works  in  the  dty  and  its  vicinity.  Here  his 
style  combined  something  of  Lippo  Lippi  with  its  original 
dements,  and  he  lecdved  o»^>etstimi  fnm  Giuato  d'Andrca. 
He  stayed  in  ihb  dty  till  1467,  and  then  began.  In  the  Campo 
Santo  of  I^sa,  from  1469,  the  vast  series  of  mural  paintings 
with  which  his  name  is  specially  identified.  There  are  twenty- 
four  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  "  Invention  of 
Wine  by  Noah  "  (o  the  "  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Shcba  to  Solomon." 
He  contracted  to  paint  three  subjects  per  year  for  about  tea 
docMs  cacb— a  sum  which  may  be  t^aided  as  equivalent  to 
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£too  1  tbe  present  day.  It  appout,  bowem.thu  thiacaatnct 
wu  uol  strictly  MlhcRd  to,  fdr  tbe  actual  tats  ol  painting  was 
only  tbree  pktuiet  in  two  yean.  Ferb^  the  great  multitude 
of  figure!  and  accevoriea  was  accepted  as  a  let-oS  against  the 
slower  rate  of  production.  By  January  1470  he  had  executed 
the  fmco  of"  Noah  asd  bii  Family,"— foUtwed  by  tbe  "  Corse 
of  Ham,"  the  "BniUiBg  of  the  Tower  ol  Babd  "  (whick  coataini 
portraiu  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  young  Lorenjo  Politian  and 
otlias),tke"DcstTuctionofSodoni,"the  "Victory  of  Abraham," 
the"  Matriages  of  Rebecca  and  of  Rachel,"  the  "Lifcof  Moses," 
&C.  In  the  Cappdla  Ammannali,  facing  a  gate  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  he  painted  also  an  "Adontim  of  the  Ha^"  wberda 
l^q>ears  a  portrait  of  Umielf.  AH  this  cnonnons  mass  of  work, 
in  which  Gouoli  was  probably  assisted  by  Zanobi  Macchlavclli, 
was  perfomied,  in  addition  to  several  other  pictures  during  his 
stay  in  Pisa  (we  need  only  specify  the  "  Glory  of  St  Thomas 
Aqtunaa,"  now  In  tbe  Loavie),  in  sixteen  ytais,  lasting  up  to 
1485.  This  b  the  latest  date  which  can  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  any  work  from  his  hand,  although  he  is  known  to 
have  been  alive  up  to  149S.  In  1478  tbe  Pisan  authorities  had 
fiven  him,  as  a  token  of  their  regard,  a  tomb  in  the  Campo 
SnntOb  He  had  Ukewtoe  a  bouse  ^  his  own  in  Pisa,  and  houses 
and  bnd  in  Florence.  In  rectitude  of  life  he  n  said  to  have  been 
worthy  of  bb  first  masto',  Fra  Angelico. 

The  ait  of  GozEoli  does  not  rival  that  of  his  greatest  contem- 
porarica  either  In  elevation  or  in  strength,  but  is  pre^ninently 
attractive  br  it*  KMe  of  what  b  rich,  winning,  Uvdy  md 
abundant  in  tbe  aspects  of  men  and  thin^  Kb  landscqws. 
thronged  with  birds  and  quadrupeds,  especially  dogs,  arc  more 
varied,  circumstantial  and  alluring  than  those  of  any  predecessor; 
bis  compositions  are  crowded  with  figures,  more  characteristically 
tmewhcnbappiiyaiidgracefullyoccuincd  than  when  tbe  demands 
«(  tbe  subject  require  tra^c  or  dramatic  intensity,  or  turmoil 
of  action;  his  colour  is  bright,  vivacious  and  festive.  Goaoii's 
genius  was,  00  tbe  whole,  more  versatile  and  asumilativa  than 
vigorously  original;  his  drawing  not  free  from  considerable 
Imperfections,  especially  in  tbe  extremities  and  articulations, 
and  in  the  perspective  «f  his  goTgeaudy-scbcmcd  buildings. 
In  fresc<H»intingbensedtbe  methods  of  tempera,  and  the  decay 
ol  his  works  has  been  severe  in  proportion.  Of  his  untiring 
industry  tbe  recital  of  tua  labours  and  the  number  of  works 
pcoduced  are  the  roost  forcible  attestatioo. 

Vuari,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  the  otbcf  onSnary  author!' 
ties,  can  be  coraulted  as  to  tbe  career  of  GoasoU.  A  separate 
LiU  at  him.  by  H.  Stokes,  was  published  in  igin  in  Nownes'i  Art 
Sniy.  r— .  fy/^^f^ 

9BAAFP  REIITR,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  185  m.  by  rail 
K.W.  by  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Pop.  (1904)  10,083,  of  whom 
4055  were  whites.  The  town  lies  14^3  ft.  above  tbe  sea  and  is 
built  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Sunday  river.whicb  rises  a  little  farther 
north  on  the  soutbem  slopes  of  the  Sneeuwberg,  and  here 
ramifies  into  several  channels.  The  Dutch  church  isabandsome 
stone  bidlding  with  seating  accommodatioD  f or  1 500  people.  Tbe 
c^lege  is  an  educational  centre  of  some  importance;  it  was 
nbuilt  in  igo6.  GiaaK  Reinet  fo  a  flourishing  market  for 
agricultural  produce,  the  distria  being  noted  for  its  nKtbair 
bdnstry,  lu  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Tbe  town  was  founded  1^  the  Cape  Duuh  in  1 786,  bebig  named 
after  the  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  C-  J>  van  de  Graaff, 
udhiswife.  In  1 795  the  burgfacts,  smarting  tmder  tbe  exactions 
of  tbe  Dutch  East  India  Company  inocUnicd  a  republic. 
Simitar  action  was  taken  by  the  burners  of  Swellendani.  Before 
the  authorities  at  Cape  Town  could  take  decisive  measures 
apinst  tbe  rebels,  tbey  were  themselves  compelled  to  capitulate 
to  tbe  British.  Tbe  faurgbers  having  endeavoured,  untKoearfnlly, 
to  get  aid  from  a  Ftcnch  warship  at  Algoa  Bay  surrendered  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  J.  0.  Vandcleur.  In  January 
I7W  Marthimts  Prinsloo,  the  leader  of  tbe  republicans  in  1795, 
again  rebelled,  but  surrendered  In  April  f<dlowing.  Prinsloo 
and  nineteen  others  were  imprisoned  in  Cape  Town  castle. 
After  trial,  Prinsloo  and  another  commandant  were  natMced 
le  dtatb  and  otbcn  to  banishment.  The  ■CBUncw  wtw  aet 


carried  out  and  the  prisonm  wm  retetM^  Mafrb  ifcs.  on  the 
letroceMion  «f  the  Cape  to  Holland.  In  1801  there  had  been 
another  revtdt  In  Graaff  Reinet,  but  owing  to  tbe  conciliatoty 
measures  of  General  P.  Diuidaa  (acting  governor  of  the  C^k) 
peace  was  soon  restored.  It  was  this  district,  where  a  repabtioa 
government  In  South  Africa  was  first  proctatmed,  wUch  f  nraidted 
large  numbeti  of  tbe  voorttdcken  in  iSjs-tBiia.  It  lemtins  a 
strong  Dutch  centre. 

See  J.  C.  Voisht,  Fifty  Ytvi  of  On  ttUtorj  <4  lit  ttcpMit  n 
SouA  Africa  17PS-'S4S.  vol.  i.  (London,  1S99). 

ORABBB,  CHRISTUN  DimiCH  (1801-1836),  German 
dramatist,  was  bora  at  Oetmold  on  the  ritb  of  Doconber  1801. 
Entering  tbe  university  of  Ldpsig  In  iSt9  as  a  student  of  law, 

he  continued  the  recklesshabits  which  tie  bad  t>eguo  at  I>etmo)d, 
and  neglected  his  studies.  Being  introduced  into  literary 
circles,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  aa  actor  and  wrote 
the  drama  Henog  Tknivr  nm  GolUani  {i8»).  This,  though 
showing  considerable  literary  talent,  lacks  artistic  form,  and 
is  morally  rcpui^ve.  Ludwig  Ticck,  while  encouraging  the 
young  author,  pointed  out  its  faults,  and  tried  to  reform  Crabbc 
himself.  In  1811  Grabbe  removed  to  Berlin  Univetsily,  and  in 
1634  passed  his  advocate's  examination.  He  now  settled  in  hb 
native  town  a&  a  lawyer  and  in  1817  was  appointed  a  ififiisr. 
audilcur.  In  1835  he  married,  t>ut  in  consequence  of  his  dninkea 
tiatiits  was  dismissed  from  liis  office,  and,  separating  from  hit 
wife,  muted  DUsscldorf,  where  be  was  kindly  recciv«l  by  Ksri 
Immermann.  After  a  serious  quarrel  with  tbe  latter,  be  returned 
to  Dctnold,  where,  as  a  result  of  bis  excesses,  he  died  on  the  irth 
of  September  1S36. 

Grabt>e  Itad  real  poetic^  gifts,  and  many  of  his  dramas  contain 
fine  passages  and  a  wealth  of  ori^ol  ideas.  They  largely 
reflect  his  own  life  and  citaractcr,  and  are  characterised  1^ 
cynicism  and  indelicacy.  Tlieir  construction  also  is  defective 
and  little  suited  to  tlia  requirements  of  the  st.ige.  The  boldly 
concaved  Don  Juan  tmi  Ftuat  (1819)  and  the  historical  dramu 
Frkdridt  Barbarosza  (1819),  BHttritk  VI.  (1830),  and  Napaltmt 
Oder  <tie  Bmdert  Tage  (1831),  the  last  ol  which  places  the  batik 
of  Waterloo  upon  the  suge,  arc  his  best  works.  Among  otbcn 
are  the  unfinished  tragedies  Ilarius  and  SuUa  (continued  by 
Erich  Kom,  Berlin,  1S90);  and  Hannibal  (1835,  supplemented 
and  edited  by  C.  ^iclmaon,  Halle,  igoi);  and  the  patriotic 
HermaimsiMathi  at  the  battle  between  Arminius  and  Vans 
(|ioMliumuu;Iy  puhHiliii  witb  a  ldogr^>bicat  notice,  \iy  £. 
Duller,  183S). 

Crabbe's  worlcs  liave  been  edited  by  0.  Blumenthol  (4  vcJ*., 
IS7S},  and  E.  Grisetxwh  (4  volt,.,  190a).  For  further  notices  of  Ui 
life,  see  K.  Srvlcr,  CraMci  Uttn  %ni  Charakttr  (iSm);  0. 
Blumenthal,  Mte^  XtmUms  Cntbba  {1875):  C.  A.  Piper, 
Grabbt  (1898).  Placlu  <Mtn  Sb&MC  i»  dtrdnuOtm  Ldm- 
far  (190s). 

GRABE,  JOHN  ERNEST  (t666-i7t>),  Angtican  divine,  vn 

born  on  the  lotb  of  July  1666,  at  KMiigiberg,  where  his  father, 
Martin  Sylvester  Grabe,  was  professor  of  tlieology  and  history. 
In  his  theological  studies  Grabe  succeeded  in  persuading  hkMell 
of  tbe  schbmatical  character  of  tbe  Rcfomation,  and  acooidinily 
he  presented  to  the  consistory  of  Samlaad  in  Prussia  a  memorial 
in  wtiich  he  compared  the  position  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
churches  with  that  of  tbe  Novatians  and  other  ancient  sdus- 
matics.  He  bad  resolved  to  join  the  Churdi  of  Rome  when  a 
commission  of  Lutheran  divines  pointed  out  flaws  in  his  writtee 
argument  and  called  bis  atteiUion  to  the  English  Church  as 
apparently  potsetsing  that  apostc^  succession  and  "**"''f*«*i"t 
tttat  fidelity  to  ancient  institutions  wtiich  be  desired.  He 
came  to  England,  settled  in  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1700,  and 
became  chaplain  of  Christ  Church.  His  inclination  was  towsrdi 
tbe  party  of  the  nonjurors.  The  teamed  labours  to  which  the 
remsitidcr  of  his  life  was  devoted  were  rewarded  with  an  Oxford 
degree  and  a  royal  pension.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1711,  and  in  1736  a  monument  was  erected  to  turn  t>y  Edward 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  He  was  buried 
in  St  Pancras  Church,  London. 

Some  account  of  Grabc'a  Kle  is  riven  in  R.  Nebon's  Lifi  tfCitV 
Bmll,  and  by  Georie  Hicitea  in  a  macouTM  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet 
against  W.  WUmm's  CeHutim  t/  TtOimmtiti  titimtt  Ai  Tn» 
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U  uve  beta  learned  and  hboriou*  but  Mnewbat  difidem  u 
criiical  acumen.  Include  a  SpU&<iium  SS.  Patrum  «f  Imrelkonim 

(I(i4&'i69f),  which  was  designed  (o  cover  die  fint  three  centuries 
of  IDC  Chrutiu  cburch,  but  wm  not  cootioued  beyond  tbe  dott  of 
tbc  MCood.  A  Mcond  edition  ot  tliii  work  wa*  publiabcd  in  ITM- 
He  brought  outanedilion  of  Justin  tAarxyi'tAptuoiuiprima  (l/ocq, 
of  Irenuui,  Advtrtui  emntt  haemtf  (iToi),  of  the  Scptuagint, 

tBiihop  BuU't  Latin  works  (170^).  Hi*  edition  of  tbe  Septua- 
u  barn  on  the  Caitx  Aknttdnutui  it  amcued  in  4  vouraet 
1710),  and  was  completed  by  FiaiidaXw  and  by  George 

GRACCHUS,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  name  a  pkbeian  famQjr 
<A  tbe  Sempronias  gens.  Its  most  distinguished  lepfcsentatim 
were  the  famous  tribunes  of  the  peopte,  Tiberius  and  Galua 
Scnpronivs  Gncchus,  (4)  and  (5)  belmr,  oMialtjr  called  amply 
"tbe  Gracchi." 

I.  TiBBSnis  Seupbonius  GKACtaros,  consul  In  338  s.c, 
carried  on  successful  opeiations  aga  inst  the  Lignrian  nwuntaineers, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  faMliajpnwn  nwrceBaiy  mr, 
ns  in  command  of  the  fleet  wUch  it  tbe  invhatka  of  tbe 
insufgents  took  posoctsion  of  tbe  isUml  of  Strdfata. 

1.  'nBiBiDS  SEMPsoNitis  Gkaccbds,  probabtjr  the  aan  of 
Ci),datiiiguisbed  hinucK  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Coosid 
in  115,  he  defeated  the  Capuam  who  bad  catered  iiito  an  aOiaiice 
wBh  Hannibal,  and  in  114  gained  a  signal  svccew  over  Haooo 
Bcar  BencTeDtum,  chiefly  owing  to  the  talmes  (slaTC^rdnnteen), 
to  vfaom  he  had  promised  freedom  in  tbe  event  of  victory.  In 
II]  Gracchus  was  consul  a  second  time  and  carried  on  the  war 
in  Lucaoia;  tn  the  following  year,  while  adva^iciDg  mcthward 
toieinfomtbeconsiikinthdrittBck<HiCapati,hewu  betrayed 
I  into  the  handa  of  tbe  Cartltagim'ao  Mago  by  «  Lucaniaa  ot  nmk, 
who  had  formerly  supported  the  Roman  cause  and  was  oOMiected 
vhh  Gracchus  himself  by  lict  of  hospitality.  Gracchus  fell 
ightlng  bravely;  his  body  was  srat  to  Hawnibsl,  who  accoedcd 
hbn  a  splendid  bnriaL 

i.  T1BE3UOS  SsUPKOIftVS  CrACCHOS  {c  StO-ISI  B.C.), 
fitbei  of  the  tribunes,  and  husband  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  ihe  elder  Scipio  African  us,  was  possibly  the  son  o(  a  Publius 
Senqtrooius  Gracchus  who  was  tribune  in  189.  Althoo^  a 
detcnnhicd  political  opfioDeBt  <tf  the  two  Sc^iios  (Ailatieas 
tad  Africanns),  as  tribiue  in  187  be  interfered  on  their  behalf 
ichen  they  were  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes  from  tbe  king 
of  Syria  after  tbe  war.  In  185  he  was  a  member  of  the  comroisBion 
lent  to  Macedonia  to  investigate  the  compkintsmade  by  Etimenes 
n.  of  Pergamum  against  nulip  V.  of  Hacedon.  In  his  curule 
acdileship  ( 1 8  a)  he  celebrated  the  games  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
that  the  burdens  imposed  tipon  tbc  Italisn  and  extra-Italitn 
communities  led  to  the  oflidal  interference  of  the  senate.  In 
181  he  went  as  praetor  to  Hither  Spain,  and,  after  gaining 
B|ul  successes  in  the  field,  applied  himseU  to  the  pacification 
ef  the  country.  His  atria  sense  justice  and  sympathetic 
ttiitude  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  tbe  inhabitants;  the 
bnd  had  rest  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy.  When  consul  in  177, 
be  was  occupied  in  putting  down  a  revolt  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
bick  so  many  prisonen  that  Sarii  vaula  (Sardinians  lot  sale) 
became  a  pioverUal  exivesrion  a  drag  in  the  maifeet.  In 
169  Gracchus  was  censor,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague  (C. 
Gaudius  Pulcher)  showed  themselves  determined  opponents 
«f  the  capitalists.  Th^  deeply  of  ended  the  equestrian  order 
by  forbidding  aay  contractor  who  had  obtuncd  contracts  under 
iht  previous  censors  to  make  fresh  offen.  Gracduis  stringently 
tolorced  the  limttatioo  of  the  freedmen  to  the  four  city  trU>es, 
which  completely  destroyed  their  influence  in  the  comitta.  In 
■({  and  161  he  went  as  ambaiaador  to  several  Asiatic  princes, 
«i^  whom  he  catabKshed  faieodly  relstions.  Amongst  the 
places  vi^ted  by  him  was  Rhodes,  where  be  delivered  a  speech 
in  Greek,  which  he  afterwards  published.  In  163  be  was  again 
consul 

4-  Tncinis  SEWKONnn  Gkaccbd;  (i<i$-i33  b.c.),  son  of 
b),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  great  rgfonncfa.  He  and  his  brother 
We  brought  up  by  their  mother  Cornelia,  assisted  -by  the 
A(toikii&  Ditvhaoes  ot  Mytilne  and  tbe  Stoic  BloMiDS  of 
Co&M  Ittitf  W  wnajMwarltftbwthiria-liwtheyoMgeg 


Scipio  in  Abica  daring  the  last  Panic  war,  and  wu  the  fint 
to  mount  tbe  walls  in  the  attack  on  Carthage.  When  quaestor 
in  137,  be  accoinpaoied  tbe  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mandnus  to 
Spain.  During  Um  Numantine  war  tbe  Roman  army  was  saved 
from  annihilation  only  by  tbe  efforts  of  I^bnius,  with  whom 
alone  the  Numantine*  consented  to  tteat,  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Tbe  senate  lefuMd  to  nUUy  the  agree- 
ment; Maadnus  was  handed  over  to  tbe  enemy  as  a  sign  that 
it  was  annulled,  and  only  personal  pi^ularity  saved  Tiberius 
himself  from  punishment.  In  133  he  was  tribune,  and  cbam- 
pioned  the  impoverished  farmer  class  and  tbe  lower  orders. 
His  proposals  (see  Agsabum  Laws)  met  with  violent  t^position, 
and  wetenot  carried  until  bcbadiilkgally  and  imconstitudooally, 
secured  the  deposition  of  his  feUow-ttibune,  M.  Octavius,  who 
bad  been  persuaded  by  the  optimates  to  veto  them.  The  senate 
put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  three  oommissionen 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  Tiboius,  in 
viewof  the  hitler  enmity  be  had  aroused,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  p^ular  favour.  The  legacy  to 
the  Roman  people  of  the  kingdom  and  treasures  of  Attalus  UL 
of  Pc^mum  gave  him  on  opportunity.  He  prqMiaed  that  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  tbe  treasures  shotUd  be  divided, 
for  the  purchase  of  implements  and  stock,  amongst  those  to 
whom  asilgnmmts  o(  land  had  been  made  under  the  new  hiw. 
He  Is  also  said  to  have  brou^t  forwani  measures  lor  shortening 
the  period  of  military  service,  for  extending  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  judUa  to  the  people,  for  abolishing  the  exclurive 
privily  of  the  senators  to  act  as  jurymen,  and  even  for  admit- 
ting tbe  Italian  allies  to  cilisenshlp.  To  sttcngtben  his  position 
{utther,  Tiberius  offered  himsdf  for  re-election  as  tribone  for  tbe 
following  year.  The  senate  declared  that  It  was  illqal  to  hold 
this  office  for  two  consecutive  years;  but  Tiberius  treated  this 
objection  mth  contempt.  To  irin  tbe  sympathy  of  the  people 
he  appeared  bi  monndng,  tad  appealed  fur  protectkni  for  bb' 
wife  and  children,  and  whenever  be  left  his  bouse  he  was  accont-: 
panicd  by  a  bodyguard  of  3000  men,  chiefly  conristing  of  the 
cityrabble.  Thcmcetingof  tbetribesfortheelcction  of  tribunes 
broke  up  in  disorder  on  two  successive  days,  without  any  result 
being  attained,  although  on  both  occasions  the  fiiit  divisions 
voted  in  favour  of  Ttboius.  A  rumour  readied  tbe  senate  that 
he  was  aiming  at  supreme  power,  that  he  bod  touched  his  head 
with  his  hand,  a  sign  that  he  was  asking  for  a  crown.  An  appeal 
to  tbc  consul  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  to  order  bim  to  be  put  to  death 
at  once  having  failed,  P.  Scipio  Nasicn  that  Scaevoht 

was  acting  tieacberously  towards  the  sute,  and  called  upon 
those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  Um. 
During  the  riot  that  followed,  Tiberius  attempted  to  escape, 
but  stumbled  on  the  slope  ot  tbe  Ca^tol  and  was  beaten  to  death 
with  tbe  end  <tf  a  bench.  At  i^t  Us  body,  with  those  of  300 
others,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Tix  aristocracy  boldly 
assumed  Ihe  responsIbHily  for  what  had  occurred,  and  set  up  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the  partisans  of  Tiberius, 
many  ot  whom  were  banished  and  others  put  to  death.  Even 
the  moderate  ScaevidK  subsequently  maintained  that  Noslca 
wu  Justified  in  his  adkm;  and  It  was  reported  that  Scipio, 
when  he  beud  at  Nutttntia  <rf  his  biother-in-Iaw^  deat^ 
repeated  the  Bne  of  Homei-T^  So  potih  til  who  do  the  Kkt 
a^sfai.'' 

See  Llvy,'B>A.  38:  Applan,  Bs0.  eh  L  9-17;  Fkitticb,  TAuhu 
Craceiiu ;  VeO.  RU.  il  a,  3. 

5.  Gaivs  SEMnoKiDs  GtACCRtra  (r53-iar  B.C.),  younger 
brother  of  (4).  was  a  man  of  greater  abllilies,  boMer  and  more 
passionate,  althou^  possessed  of  Considerable  powers  of  self- 
control,  and  t  vigorous  and  inpreadve  orator.  When  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  epp^nted  one  of  the  commtssioners  to 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  land  imdcr  the  provisions  of  his 
brother's  agrarian  law.  At  the  time  of  Tiberius's  death,  Gaiua 
was  serving  under  bis  bcotberui-hiw  Scipio  in  Spain,  but 
probably  returned  to  Rome  In  the  following  year  (r33).  In 
i3t  he  supported  tbe  bill  of  C.  Apfahts  Carbo,  tbe  cd>ject  of 
which  was  to  make  it  legal  tor  a  trfbune  to  offer  hlratrif  aa  eta* 
date  tor  tbe  office  in  two  consecutive  ysan,  and  thos  to  remove 
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one  of  the  diief  obsUdes  that  had  hampered  Tiberius.  Hie  bill 
was  Iben  lejericd,  but  appeara'to  have  subsequently  passed  in 
a  modified  furm,  as  Gaius  himseK  was  re-elected  without  any 
disturbance.  Possibly,  however,  his  re-cleclion  was  illegal, 
«nd  he  had  only  succeeded  where  bis  brother  had  failed.  For 
the  sen  few  yean  noihing  is  heard  of  Gaius.  PubUc  opinion 
pointed  him  out  ts  the  man  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and 
carry  out  iua  plans,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  warned  by  the 
example  of  Tiberius,  were  anxious  to  keep  him  away  from  Rome. 
In  136  Gaiua  accompanied  the  consul  L.  Aurchus  Orestes  as 
quaestor  to  Sardinia,  then  tn  a  sutc  of  revolt.  Here  he  made 
himself  so  pcqmlar  that  the  senate  in  alarm  prolonged  the 
command  of  Orestes,  in  order  that  Gaius  might  be  obliged  to 
remain  there  in  his  capacity  of  quaestor.  But  he  returned  to 
Rome  without  the  permission  of  the  senate,  and,  when  called 
lo  account  by  the  censors,  defended  himself  so  successfully 
that  he  was  acquitted  of  having  acted  illcgaDy.  The  disappointed 
artiiocrats  then  brought  him  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  being 
imphcaiedinthcrevoltof  Frcgellae.and  inothcr  ways  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence.  Gaius  then 
decided  to  act;  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  elected  for  the  year  113, 
although  only  fourth  on  the  list.  The  legislative  proposals' 
brought  forward  by  him  had  for  tbclr  object: — the  punish- 
inent  of  his  brother's  enemies;  the  relief  of  distress  and  the 
attachment  to  himself  of  the  dty  populace;  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  Increase  of  that  of  the  eqHila; 
the  amelioration  of  the  political  autus  qI  the  Italians  and 
provincials. 

A  law  uns  passed  that  ni>  Roman  cittien  should  be  tried  in 
«  maitcT  alTeclin^j  hii  liic  or  political  ■tatin  unless  the  people  had 
pTEvioubly  K>vi-<i  lis  atscnl.  This  was  specially  aimed  at  Popiliua 
Lacnas,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  m  the  prosecution  et  the 
adherents  ol  Tiberius.  Another  law  enacted  that  any  ma^ttrate 
who  had  been  deprived  of  oflce  by  decree  of  the  people  ihould  be 
iocamcitated  from  holdini;  olbce  again.  This  was  directed  against 
H.  Ocuviui.  who  bad  Lul  s  tlle^ll];  deprived  of  his  tiAnnaie 

te)UEb  ilberiuB.  This  unfair  and  vindictive  racawR  was  witb- 
wB  at  the  earnest  request  of  Cornelia. 
'  tit  revived  his  brother's  agrarian  law,  which,  although  it 
had  not  been  repealed,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  By  bis  Lex 
FrutKcnlaria  every  citizen  resident  in  Rome  wa*  entitled  10  a  certain 
amuunt  of  corn  at  about  half  the  usual  pike;  as  the  distribution 
only  applied  to  those  living  In  the  capital,  the  natural  mult  was 
that  the  poorer  country  citiuns  flocked  into  Rome  and  swelled  the 
number  of  Gaius's  supporters.  No  dtiien  wu  to  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  before  the  commencement  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  his  military  outfit  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  stale,  instead  of 
bdng  deducted  frciin  hii  my.  Calusafso  proposed  the  establishment 
of  colonics  in  Italy  {^i  T.ircntum  and  Capua),  and  sent  out  to  the 
site  of  Canhnifc  4j<hx>  rnlt.iiists  to  found  the  new  city  of  Junonla, 
the  iiilL.iliii.iiii-:  ii(  uhii  b  uE(e  to  posGcu  the  righti  ol  Roman 
[itucui;  \.W\i  ihu  lirst  aiiempt  at  ovcT'Sea  coloiuzatiaa.  A  new 
system  of  roads  was  constructed  which  afforded  easier  access  to 
Komc.  Having  thus  gained  ovvz  the  clt_y  proletariat,  in  order 
to  secure  a  majority  in  the  comltia  by  its  aid,  Gaius  did  away  with 
the  system  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriaia,  whereby  the  five 
property  classes  in  each  tribe  i^vc  their  vote*  one  after  aaotlier, 
and  introduced  promiscuous  voting  In  an  order  fixed  by  lot. 

The  jwUcei  in  the  smndii^  rommtt^ns  for  the  trial  of  par- 
ticular offcocea  (the  most  important  of  which  was  that  dealing 
with  the  trial  of  provincial  Dtagisrrates  for  extortion,  4»  npHtmdm 
were  in  future  to  be  chosen  from  the  equites  (9.0.),  not  as  hitherto 
from  the  senate.  The  taxes  of  the  new  province  of  Asia  were  to  be 
let  out  by  the  censors  to  Roman  ptMinni  (who  befonged  to  the 
equestrian  order),  who  paid  down  a  lump  sum  for  the  right  of 
collecting  them.  It  is  obvious  that  this  alforded  (he  equites  ex- 
tenrive  opportunities  for  money-malung  and  extortion,  while  the 
alteiation  in  the  appiHnlmcnt  of  the  judlccs  gave  them  the  nme 
practical  immunity  and  perpetuated  the  old  abuses,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  was  no  longer  scnstora,  but  equites,  who  could  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  being  Icnienily  dealt  with  by  men 
belonging  to  their  own  order;  Gaius  also  expected  that  this  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  had  taken  the  part  of  the  senate  asainst  Tlbcnus, 
would  now  support  him  against  it.  It  was  enacted  that  the  pro- 
vinces to  be  assigned  to  the  amaub,  should  be  determined  beiore. 


<  These  measures  cannot  be  ananoed  in  any  definite  chronolotjcal 
order,  nor  can  it  be  decided  which  belong  to  hu  first,  which  to  bis 
second  tribyncahip.  See  W.  Wanfe  FoiHcr  In  Hilt.  Barint, 
19015.  HVao9  aqq.,  417  oqq. 


Instead  of  after  thdr  election;  and  the  consuls  thcraidvea  had  to 
settle,  by  lot  or  other  anangencnt,  which  prmdaoe  each  of  thai 
wouMtuc* 

These  mcamm  talud  Guos  to  the  bdgfat  of  hi*  popdaritjr, 
and  durinc  the  year  of  his  first  tribuneship  he  may  be  comidetid 

theabsoluterulerof  Rome.  He  was  chosen  tribune  for  the  scomd 
time  for  the  year  To  this  period  is  probably  10  be  asaigoed 
his  pn^MMal  that  the  franchise  should  lie  pven  to  all  the  Latin 
commtinitia  and  that  the  status  of  the  Latins  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Italian  allies.  In  135  M.  Folviui  Flaccus  bad 
brought  forward  a  timilar  measure,  but  he  was  got  out  of  the  way 
by  the  senate,  who  sect  him  to  fight  in  Gaul.  This  proposal, 
moiesutramanlikc  than  any  of  the  others,  was  naturally  onmcd 
by  the  arittocratk  party,  and  lessened  CoiusV  popiduity 
amon^t  his  own  aupporters,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  Uk 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  dtiseoa.  The 
senate  put  up  M.  Livius  Drusus  to  outbid  him,  and  his  absence 
fmn  Rome  while  superintending  the  organization  of  the  newly- 
founded  colony,  Junonia-C^bago,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
bis  enemies  to  weaken  his  influence.  On  his  return  he  foimd  1^ 
popularity  diminished.  He  failed  to  secure  the  tribuneship 
for  the  third  time,  and  his  bitter  enemy  L.  Opimius  was  decied 
consul.  The  latter  at  once  dedded  to  propose  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  cokiiqr,  which  was  to  occupy  the  site  cursed  by 
Sci[no,  while  its  foumlation  had  been  attended  by  unmistalcaUe 
manifestations  of  the  wrath  of  the  go<b.  On  the  day  when  the 
matter  was  to  he  put  to  the  vote,  a  lictor  named  AntyUius,  who 
had  insulted  the  supptnters  of  Gaius,  was  stabbed  to  death. 
Ttiis  gave  his  opponents  the  desired  opportunity.  Gaius  wis 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  consuls  were  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers.  The  Gracchans,  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine,  offered  liltie 
resistance  to  the  attack  ordered  by  <^Hmius.  Gaius  maiuged 
to  escape  across  the  "nber,  where  his  dead  body  was  found  on 
the  following  day  in  the  grove  of  Furrina  by  the  ude  of  thai 
of  a  slave,  who  bad  probably  slain  his  master  uid  thai  himself. 
The  property  of  the  Gracchans  was  confiscated,  and  a  temple 
of  Concord  erected  in  the  Forum  from  the  proceeds.  Beneath 
the  inscription  recording  the  occasion  on  which  the  temple  had 
been  built  some  one  during  the  night  wrote  the  words:  "The 
worV  ol  Discoid  mokes  the  temple  ol  (Uncord." 

ISiiiLitxiKAPiiY.— &e  Livy,  60;  Apptan,  BA  Ci*.  i.  11: 
Pl.ii.irch,  Gdiwt  Cnetkuii  Orosius  v.  la;  Aulus  Cellius  i.  3, 
si.  \'>.  For  an  attount  of  the  two  tribune*  Mommscn,  Uhi. 
of  h'tur.e  (KiiK-  Irarjs.),  Iik.  iv.,  chs.  a  and  3;  C,  Neumann,  Cenkidile 
Rom-,  ■.i-jhtrr.d  des  Vtrfalksdcr  RepuMik  (1881):  A.  H.  J.  Crcenidn, 
Hxil.iry  oi  Rome  {n)Oi)\  E.  Meyer,  Urtlmtuhunien  ear  GetAitUi 
dtr  Graulicn  (i89-l);  G-  E-  Underhill,  Pluiarch's  Livet  of  the  Griiuki 
(iK.ji);  W.  Wardp  Fowler  in  EniUsh  llititirical  Review  (1905). 
PF         aril  117;  Loni;.  Drdine  of  Ihe  Roman  Rtpuklic,  ch^.  10-13, 

Ki,  i-rirMinins  a  r.Mi  fiil  f xamlnation  uf  llie  ancient  aulhoriiics; 
.  .  }lm7l"Ts  in  l>s<li  and  Crui«:r'6  AHtemeive  Eiuytlofdiie: 

C.  W.  Omnn,  .SV-  fti  Ron::ii<  Slalfsmetl  of  Ihe  later  Rcpuhtk  (l90J); 
T.  Uiii,  />!'■  G'aifiicn  und  iktr  Zeil  (1854).    The  exh.iustivc  mono- 

fr.ipli  Ly  C.  U'.  NLizsch,  Die  Giaeehen  und  ihre  ndchslen  Voridntf 
1^*47),  also  contains  an  account  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
with  fuU  references  to  ancient  authorities^in  the  notes.    (J.  H.  F.J 

OBACB.  WILUAM  eiLBERT  {1848-  ),  English  crickrtn, 
was  bom  at  Downend,  Gloucestershire,  on  the  i8lh  of  July 
184S.  He  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  charged  irith  cricket, 
his  father  (Henry  Mills  Grace)  and  hig  uncle  (Alfred  Pooock) 
bring  as  enthusiastic  over  the  game  as  Us  cider  iHothcrs,  Henry, 
Allred  and  Edward  Mills;  indeed,  in  E.  H.  Grace  the  family 
name  first  became  famous.  A  younger  biuther,  George  Frederick, 
alto  added  to  the  cricket  reputation  of  the  family.  "W.  G." 
witnesed  his  first  great  mstdi  when  he  was  hardly  six  yean 
old,  Ihe  occasion  being  a  game  between  W.  Clarke's  AH-En^and 
Eleven  and  twenty-two  of  West  fflonceatcrdiite.  He  wis 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  splendid  physique  as  well  as  with 
powers  of  self-restraint  and  determination.  At  the  acme  of  bis 
career  he  stood  full  6  ft,  a  in.,  being  powarfully  propwtioncd. 
loose  yet  strong  of  Unit.    A  aon-smoker,  and  very  modetate 

■  It  is  suggested  by  W.  Warrie  Fowler  that  Gracchus  pmposed 
to  add  a  certain  number  of  tfffxitM  to  the  wnata,  thcieby  hweadng 
it  to  900,  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
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h  lit  mattcn,  he  kept  hlnuclf  In  conditioa  ill  the  ycu  round, 
ibootiog,  huDting  or  running  Hith  the  beagles  u  moo  u  the 
cricket  teuon  was  over.  He  .was  also  a  fine  ruiuer,  440  yds- 
ever  so  hurdles  being  his  best  di»lan«;  and  it  nay  be  quoted 
u  proof  of  his  sumina  that  on  the  jotb  of  July  i8£6  he  scored 
3it  not  out  for  England  v.  Surrey,  and  two  days  later  won  a 
ncc  in  the  National  and  Olympian  Association  meeting  at  the 
Ciystal  Palace.  The  title  of  "  champion  "  vras  wdl  earned  by 
we  rto  for  tUity-siz  yean  (1865-1900  inclusive)  was  actively 
cagagcd-ilt  first-class  cricket.  In  each  of  these  years  he  was 
invited  to  represent  the  Gentlemen  in  their  matches  against  the 
Players,  and,  when  an  Australian  eleven  visited  England,  to 
play  for  the  mother  country.  As  late  as  1899  he  played  in  the 
int  of  the  five  international  contests;  in  igoo  he  played  against 
the  idayers  at  the  Oval,  scoring  58  and  3.  At  fifty-three  he 
Kored  nearly  ijoorunsin  first-class  cricket,  made  too  runs  and 
over  on  three  different  occasions  and  could  claim  an  average 
of  41  runs.  Moreover,  his  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved 
what  on(y  the  very  best  cricket  groubds  received  serious  atteo- 
tioa;wheii,asaomeconsider,  bowling  was  maintattaed  at  a  higher 
tiaadard  and  when  all  hits  bad  to  be  run  out.  He,  with  his  two 
bnthen,  E.  M.  and  C.  F.,  assisted  by  some  fine  amateuis,  made 
Cloucesteiahira  in  one  season  a  first-class  county;  and  it  was 
he  who  first  enabled  the  amateun  of  England  to  meet  the  paid 
pkyers  on  equal  terms  and  to  beat  them.  There  was  hardly  a 
"  record  "  connected  with  the  game  which  did  not  stand  to  bis 
ocdit.  Grace  was  one  of  the  finest  fieldsmen  in  England,  in  his 
eariicr  days  generally  taking  long-leg  and  covcr-poiiit,  in  later 
dnes  generally  standing  point.  He  was,  at  hb  best,  a  fine 
thrower,  fast  runner  and  safe  "  catch."  As  a  bowler  he  «u 
long  fa  the  first  flight,  originally  bowling  fast,. but  in  later  tintcs 
sdq>ling  a  slower  ud  mote  tricky  style,  frequently  very  effective. 
By  pfoteskm  be  was  a  medical  man.  In  later  years  he  bceuu 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  London  County  Cricket  Club. 
Ue  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Agnes  Day.  and  one  of  his  sons 
played  for  .tvro  years  in  the  Cambridge  eleven.  He  was  the 
ndpient  of  two  natiMial  testimonials:  the  first,  amounting  to 
fisoo,  being  presented  to  htm  .In  the  form  of  a  dock  aiu)  « 
cheque  at  Lord's  ground  by  Lord  Charlea  Russell  on  the  land 
of  July  1879;  the  second,  collected  by  tlie  M.C.C.,  the  county 
of  Gtoucestenhire,  the  Daily  TeU^aph  and  the  Spotisman, 
■aooatcd  to  ■bout  £10,000,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  i8g6. 
He  vWt«d  Australia  in  1873-1874  (captain),  and  ia  1891^-1893 
'with  Lord  SKffidd's  Eleven  (captain);  the  United  SUtea  ud 
Ciaada  in  187a,  with  R.  A.  Ktagerald's  teun. 

Dr  Gnce  played  his  first  gnat  match  in  1863.  when,  being  only 
iftcea  years  of  age,  he  acoml  as  against  the  All-England  Eleven 
aad  the  bowbng  of  Jackson,  Tarrant  and  Tinley:  but  the  scom 
which  fint  made  his  name  prominent  were  made  in  1S64,  vb. 
■70  and  56  not  out  for  the  South  Wales  Club  agBinK  the  Gentlemen 
M  Suiaex.  It  wu  in  1865  that  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  first- 
dsM  cricket,  bcinK  then  6  ft.  in  height,  and  it  xonc  in  wei^t, 
and  Ikying  twice  for  the  Gentlemen  «.  the  Players,  but  hi*  selection 
«ai  maml^due  to  hi*  bowling  powers,  the  best  espotition  of  which 
«u  hi*  asgreeate  of  wicVeis  (or  84  runs  for  the  GeDilemen  ol 
the  South  v.  the  Players  ol  the  South.  Hi*  hi^est  icore  was  400 
Dot  out,  made  In  July  1S7A  against  twenty-two  of  Grinuby;  but. 
on  three  occason*  he  wa*  twice  diwnisMd  without  scoring  in  matches 
■piMt  oddk,  a  fate  that  never  befell  him  in  important  cricket. 
In  firsKlais  matches  hii  higbeit  icore  was  344,  made  far  the  M.C.C. 
».  Kent  at  Canterbury,  in  August  1876;  two  days  later  !ic  made 
177  for  Glouce*terthire  *.  Notts,  and  two  days  after  thi:  not 
eat  (or  Gloucestershire  v.  Yorkslufe,  the  two  Ust-nanicd  '  eg 
couBtie*  being  poMesBcd  of  exceptionally  strong  bowling,  1.1, ii>  in 
three  consecutive  innings  Grace  scored  839  runs,  and  was  only  got 
oat  twice.  His  344  was  the  third  hishest  individual  score  made  in 
a  hia  match  in  EnglaMl  up  to  the  end  of  1901.  He  also  scored  301 
(or  GhMioeBtenhim  si  Sussex  at  Bristol,  in  August  1S96.  He  nude 
over  300  runs  on  ten  occasiona,  the  oMst  notule  perhaps  being  in 
1871,  when  he  performed  the  feat  twice,  each  time  in  benefit  matches, 
and  each  time  in  the  second  innings,  having  been  each  timt  got  cut 
in  the  first  over  of  the  first  innings.  He  Korcd  over  too  runs  on 
lai  occanods,  the  hundredth  kocc  being  38S.  mode  at  Bristol  for 
GkMccitershire  v.  Somersetshire  in  1895.  He  made  every  figure 
Irom  O  to  too,  on  one  occaiion  "  closing  '  the  innings  when  he  nad 
node  93,  the  only  total  he  had  never  made  between  these  limit*. 
In  tSri  be  made  ten  "  centuries,"  ranging  (rom  368  to  116.  In  the 
■atcwa  between  the  Gculcaca  aad  Fhiyen  he  soared  "  thit* 
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figares  "  fif  tcea  tbaee,  and  at  every  place  whera  these  matches  bava 

been  played.  He  made  over  100  in  each  of  his  "  first  appearances  ** 
at  Ojdord  and  Cambridge.  Three  time*  he  made  over  100  in  each 
innings  of  the  same  match,  viz.  at  Canterbury,  in  1S68,  for  South  ». 
North  of  the  Thames,  130  and  103  not  out;  at  Clifton,  in  iB87« 
for  Gloncesterahire  v.  Kent,  lOt  and  103  not  out;  and  at  Clifton, 
in  1888,  for  Gloucestershire  v,  Yorkshire,  148  and  153.  In  1869, 
pbyingat  the  Oval  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  South  v.  the  Players 
of  the  South,  Grace  and  B.  B.  Cooper  put  on  3S3  runs  for  the  first 
wicket,  Grace  Koring  180  and  Cooper  101.  In  1866  Grace  and 
Scottoa  put  on  170  run*  for  the  first  wicket  of  Eraland  v.  Australia; 
this  occurred  at  the  Oval  in  Auj^uat,  and  Grace  s  total  score  was 
170.  In  caniccutive  innings  against  the  Players  from  1871  to  1873 
he*coTedai7,  T^and  113, 117, 163, 158  and  70.  He  only  twice  scored 
over  100  in  a  big  match  in  Australia,  nor  did  he  ever  make  aoo  at 
Lord'*,  hi*  highest  being  196  for  the  M.C.C.  s.  Cambridge  University 
in  1804.  His  highest  aggregates  were  3739  (1871).  3633  (1876), 
3346  (1895),  9139  (1873},  21M  (1806)  andsoGa  (1887).  He  scored 
thiM  successive  centuries  in  fir*t-cla*s  cridcet  in  1871,  1873,  1873, 
1874  and  1876.  Playing  asaiiut  Kent  at  Gmvesend  ia  1S99,  ii« 
was  battiiv,  bowling  or  fielding  during  the  whole  rime  the  gama 
was  in  progre**,  his  scores  being  3^7  and  73  not  out.  Ho  scored 
over  1000  runs  and  took  over  too  wKKets  in  seven  different  leasoiU, 
vix.  in  1874,  1665  runs  and  139  wickets;  in  1875,  1498  runs,  19a 
wlcVcts;  In  1876.  3623  runs,  124  wickets;  In  1877,  1474  runs,  179 
wicktts;  in  1878,  1 151  runs,  153  wickets;  in  1885,  runs. 
IlS  wickets;  in  l8S6,  1846  runs,  I2J  wiL-kcls.  l!o  [ilmf  rjpiuurl 
300  wickets  in  a  season,  h'ts  lughi^at  rccurd  Liin^  lyj  i[i  1S75.  I'Kiv- 
int!  .n;.iinst  Osford  L'nivcrsily  in  188O,  he  took  all  the  witkcts  in 
th-L-  firil  iniiin;''-,  ni  a  ci^^t  of  49  runs.  In  1895  he  not  only  made 
hiij  bunilri'dth  ci  lUiirv.  bul  accu.illy  scored  looo  runs  in  the  month 
of  M.iy  .iliinc,  rtiLi.1  Mciros  in  lhat  month  being  lo.i,  ;68.  ^56,  73 
and  iCiq.  Ill-  bririd  then  fony-si  von  year?  old.  I  Ic  i  m.irk  durirg 
thai  year  fior.-s  of  l:;5,  1 19.  nS,  104  .Tnd  loj  not  o:jt,  liif,  asL;rij;ate 
for  ilic  year  being  2346  and  his  avenge  51:  his  iniiint;a  ol  118 
wii->  made  against  the  Players  (at  Lord's),  the  chief  bowlers  bein^ 
Rii.  Iiard^on.  Mold,  Peel  and  Attcwclt;  he  scored  level  with  his 
partner,  A.  E.  Stoddart  (his  junior  hy  fifteen  years],  the  pair  nuking 
151  l>c(ofc  a  wicket  fell,  Grace  making  in  all  118  out  of  241.  This 
may  fairly  be  conudcrcd  one  of  his  most  wonderiul  years.  In  iSq8 
the  matcti  between  Gentlemen  v.  Players  was,  a*  a  spttrial  compli- 
mi'iit.  ;irr:in/ivl  by  ihi-  M  f"  C.  rommitf^itp^take  plate  on  his  birth) 
day,  .mil  li''  1  hi-.id  il  i'li:  milt  by  ■rantii^;  and  31  not  out, 
thouRh  handicapped  by  lameness  and  an  MjttlliialUlnd.     In  twenty* 

six  different  seasons  he  srarcd  over  1000  runs,  In  three  ol  these 
years  being  the  only  man  to  do  SO  and  five  timta  being  one  out  o( 

two. 

During  the  thirty-Mx  years  up  to  and  including  1900  he  scored 
nearly  51,000  runs,  with  an  average  of  43;  and  In  bowhng  he  took 
more  than  3800  wkkeia,  at  an  avemge  cost  of  about  30  runs  per 
wicket.  He  made  his  highest  aggregate  (3739  runs)  and  had  nis 
highest  average  (78)  in  1871 ;  his  average  for  the  decade  1868-1877 
was  57  runs.  His  style  as  a  batsman  was  more  commanding  than 
graceful,  but  a*  to  tts  soundness  and  efficacy  there  were  never 
two  opinions;  the  severest  criticism  ever  pasted  upon  hi*  powers 
was  to  the  effect  thu  he  did  not  phy  dow  bowling  quite  as  well 
a*ra*t.  (WTj.F.) 

QKAIX  (Fr.  pd»,  LaL  |r«fHt,  from  fMfvt.  beloved,  pleBsing; 
formed  from  the  root  era-,  Gr.  xn^'i  cf.  xofpu.  xApfta,  x^)> 
a  word  of  many  shades  Of  meaning,  but  always  connoting  the 
idea  of  favour,  whether  that  in  which  one  stands  to  others 
or  that  which  one  diows  to  others.  The  Nev>  Ea^isk  DkUtnary 
groups  the  meanings  of  the  word  tinder  three  main  heads; 
(i)  Pleasing  quality,  graeefdncss,  (a)  fovour,  goodwill,  (3) 
gratitude,  thanks. 

It  is  in  the  second  general  sense  of "  favour  bestowed  "  that 
the  word  lias  its  most  important  ctmnotations.  In  this  sense, 
it  means  somethiDg  pven  by  superior  authority  as  a  concesuon 
made  of  favour  and  Boodirill,  not  as  aik  c^ligalion  or  o(  right. 
Thus,  a  Gonceuioa  may  be  made  by  a  sovereign  or  other  puUic 
authority  "  by  way  of  grace."  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  crown  were  known  ia 
conttintkmal  law  •«  "  Giacca."  "  Letters  of  Gmce  "  (gratiae, 
gnHtta  meripta)  Is  the  name  given  to  papal  rescripts  granting 
special  privileges,  indulgences,  exemptions  and  the  like.  In 
the  Janguage  o(  the  uoiversitiei  the  word  still  survives  in  a 
shadow  of  this  sense.  The  word  "grace"  was  originally  a 
dispentation  granted  by  the  congregation  of  the  university, 
or  by  one  of  the  faculties,  from  some  statutable  conditions  re- 
,  qnired  for  a  degree.  In  the  English  univcnitica  these  conditions 
ceased  to  be  enforced,  and  the  "  grace  "  thus  became  an  essential 
prcUminaiy  to  any  degree;  so  that  the  .word  has  acquired  the 
nailing  <rf  (■)  the  licenoe  granted  by  coagregation  to  Uhe  ft 
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degree,  (fi)  otbef  deaees  of  the  goveniias  body  (ori^nally  dis- 
pensations from  sututes) ,  all  such  degree*  being  odied  "  graces  " 
at  Cambritlge,  (c)  the  permissioa  which  a  caa^date  for  a  degree 
must  obtain  from  bis  college  or  halL 

To  this  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  bdong  the  uses 
of  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  "  do  me  this  grace,""  to  be  in 
some  one's  good  graces  "  and  certain  meanings  of  "  the  grace  of 
God."  The  style  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  borne  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  other  sovereigns,  though, 
as  Implying  the  principle  of  "  le^iimacy,"  it  has  been  since  the 
Revolution  sometimes  qualified  on  the  continent  by  the  addition 
of "  and  the  will  of  the  people,"  means  in  effect  no  more  than  the 
"  by  Divine  Providence,"  which  b  the  style  home  by  archbishops. 
To  the  same  general  sense  of  exceptional  favour  belong  the 
phrases  implying  the  concession  of  a  right  to  delay  in  fulfilling 
certain  oU^alions,  e.g. "  a  fortnight's  grace."  In  law  the  "  days 
of  grace  "  are  the  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  after  the  term  for  wliich  it  has  been  dravm  (isi  England 
three  days),  or  for  the  payment  of  an  ihsunoce  premium,  Itc 
In  religious  language  the  "  Day  of  Cnce  "  is  the  period  still 
open  to  the  sinner  in  which  to  tepenL  In  the  senae  <4  clemency 
or  mercy,  too,  "  grace  "  ii  sUU,  though  rarely  used:  **  an  Act 
ol  Grace "isaformal pardon oiftfieeandgenetalpardongranted 
by  act  of  patliameot.  Since  togiant  favoun  istbe  prerogative 
of  the  great,  "  Your  Grace,"  "  His  Grace,"  became  dutiful 
paraphrases  tor  the  simple  "  you  "  and  "  he.  "  Formerly  used 
in  the  royal  address  ("  the  King's  Grace,"  &c.),  the  style  is  in 
England  now  confined  to  duties  and  archbishops,  though  the 
Myle  ^  "  his  most  gradous  majesty  "  is  Still  used.  In  Germany 
the  equivalent,  £wr  CHodm,  is  the  style  of  princes  who  are  not 
DunUauekt  (i^.  Serene  Highness],  and  is  often  used  as  a  polite 
address  to  any  superior. 

In  the  language  of  theology,  though  fn  the  English  Bible  the 
word  is  used  in  several  of  the  above  senses, "  grace  "  (Gr.  x^O 
has  apedal  meaning.  Above  all,  it  signifies  the  qwntaneous, 
unmerited  activity  of  the  Divine  Love  In  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
and  the  Divine  inflttence  <^rating  in  man  for  his  Kgenctaiion 
and  sanctification.  Those  thus  regenerated  and  sanctified  are 
said  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  grace."  In  the  New  Testament  grace 
k  tbe  fo^ving  mercy  of  God,  as  opposed  to  any  human  merit 
(Rom.  xi.  6;  Zpb.  ii.  5;  Col.  i  6,  flEc);  it  b  applied  also  to 
certain  ^ts  of  God  freely  bestowed  ,  e-g.  miracles,  tongues,  &c. 
(Rom.  XV.  151  I  Cor.  xv.  to;  ^h.  iii.  S,  &c.),  to  the  Christian 
virtues,  ^fts  <rf  God  also,  t^.  charity,  holiness,  &c  (a  Cor. 
viiL  7;  a  PM.  Ii).  iS).  it  b  alio  swd  of  tbe  Coq>el  genetalbTi 
u  opposed  to  the  Law  (John  L  17;  Rom.  vl.  14;  t  Pet.  v.  ti, 
&c.);flonnectedwith  this  ti  tbe  use  of  the  term  "  ycai  of  grace  " 
for  a  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  word  "  graco  "  b  the  central  anbject  of  three  great 
tbedotfcal  eontiover^i  (1)  that  oi  the  nature  of  biunaa 
depn\4ty  and  regeneration  (see  PBLAonn),  (a)  that  of  the 
relation  between  grace  and  free-will  (see  Calvin,  John,  and 
Atuamus,  Jacobits),  (3)  that  of  the  "  meant  of  grace  "  between 
Cathdics  and  ProtesUnis,  whether  the  efficacy  of  the 
ucnmenta  u  channds  of  the  Divine  grace  it  »s  tfam  optnO* 
or  dqmideot  on  the  fdth  of  the  redpfent. 

In  the  third  general  sense,  of  thanks  for  favours  bestowed, 
"  grace  "  survives  as  the  name  (or  tbe  thanksgiving  before  or 
after  meab.  The  word  was  ori|jnally  used  In  the  plural,  and 
*  to  do,  give,  render,  ykld  gracea  "  wsa  nid,  tn  the  general 
Sense  of  the  French  raiir*  griket  or  Latin  paliot  mgert,  of  any 
giving  thanks.  The  dose,  and  finally  exclusive,  assodation 
of  the  phrase  "  to  say  grace  "  with  thanksgiving  at  meals  was 
possibly  due  to  tbe  formula  "  Gratias  Deo  agamus  "  ("  let  us 
give  thuka  to  God  ")  withwhi^  the  ceremony  began  ia  monauic 
refectories.  The  custom  of  saying  grace,  which  obtained  in 
pre-Christian  times  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
was  adopted  univeiuUy  by  Ovbtbn  peoples,  b  probably  less 
widespread  m  private  bouses  than  it  used  to  be.  It  U,  however, 
■till  maintained  at  public  dinners  and  also  in  schoob,  colleges 
and  institutions  generally.  Such  giacea  are  generally  in  Latin 
and  of  peat  utiqiiitj:  tbqr  sn  soBMalnm  ihoit,  e-g.  "!>«• 


Deo,"  "  Beoedictus  bencdical,"  and  sometbnes,  as  at  tH 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  of  coniiderable  bngih.  la 
some  countries  grace  has  sunk  to  a  polite  formula;  in  Gemiay, 
e.g.  it  b  usual  before  and  after  meab  to  bow  to  one's  ndghbonn 
and  say  "  Gesegncle  MaUeit  I "  (May  your  meal  be  blewed), 
a  phrase  often  reduced  in  practice  to  "  Malidt  "  simply. 

Q RACES,  THE,  (Gr.  X&^mt.Lat.  Craiiiu),  in  Greek  mytbol^, 
the  personification  of  grace  and  charm,  both  In  nature  utd  ia 
moral  action.  The  transition  from  a  single  goddess,  Clwis,  to 
a  number  or  group  of  Chsritca,  b  marked  in  Homer,  la  the 
Iliad  one  Charb  b  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  another  the  pranked 
irifeof Sleep, wUlethepturalChuitcsofleaoccurs.  TbeChaiitei 
are  usually  described  as  three  in  number— Aglaia  (brightness), 
Euplnnsyne  (joyfulness),  Thalia  (bloom)'-daughtas  of  Zem 
and  Hem  (or  Eutynome,  daughter  of  Oceanus),  or  of  HeUos 
and  A^e;  in  Sparta,  however,  only  two  were  known,  Ckta 
(noue)  and  Fbatana  (light),  as  at  Athens  Auxo  Qncreaae)  and 
Hegemooe  (queen).  They  are  the  friends  of  the  Muses,  with 
whom  they  Uve  on  Mount  OlynKnit,  and  the  compaaioas  of 
Aiduodite,  of  Peitbo,  tbe  goddess  of  psoaasloa,  and  of  Henao, 
the  god  of  eloquence,  to  eachof  whna  charm  ban  indispcnsaUe 
adjunct.  Tbi-  iteed  of  thdr  assbtance  to  tbe  artist  b  indicated 
by  tbe  union  of  Hephaestus  and  Cbaris.  The  most  aadcat 
■eat  of  thdr  cull  was  Oichomenus  in  Boeotia,  where  their  oldat 
images,  in  tbe  form  of  atones  Uln  from  heaven,  me  set  19 
in  their  temple.  Iltdr  worship  was  said  to  have  been  Instituted 
by  Eicodcs,  whose  three  daughters  fell  into  a  well  while  danctng 
in  thdr  honour.  At  Orchomenus  nightly  dances  took  place, 
and  the  festival  Charitcsia,  accompanied  by  musical  contests, 
was  cdebrated;  in  Pan»  thdr  wonUp  was  cdAraied  witliout 
made  or  garlands,  dnce  il  Was  there  that  Minos,  while  sscrifidng 
to  the  Charites,  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  hb  son 
Androgens;  at  Messcne  they  were  revered  together  with  the 
Eumenides;  at  Athens,  their  rites,  kept  secret  from  the  profane, 
were  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  'Acnpoht.  It  was  by  Auxo, 
Hcgemone  and  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cccropa,  that  young 
Athenians,  on  first  rccdving  their  spear  and  shield,  took  the 
oath  to  defend  thdr  country.  In  works  of  art  tbe  Cbaritcs  were 
represented  in  eariy  times  as  beautiful  maidens  of  slender  font, 
hand  in  hand  or  embracing  one  another  and  wearing  drapery; 
later,  the  conception  predominated  of  three  naked  figures 
gracduUy  intertwined.  Thdr  attributes  were  the  myrtle,  the 
rose  and  musical  instruments.  In  Rome  the  Graces  wen 
never  tbe  objecu  of  special  religiousreveicoce,batwmdcscribcd 
and  represented  bj  poets  and  vtiita  In  accorduice  with  Gicdt 

See  F.  H.  Krauie,  Uuttu,  CnlUn,  JJtm,  umd  Nymphtn  (1871), 
and  the  artkla  by  Stoll  and  Fenwtnelcr  in  RoKhn'i  Liciitm  in 
UjIM^iit,  and  by  S.  Gael)  in  DaremGergand  Saglio'sZNctfM«s*« 
du  amli^itit,  with  the  bU>liography. 

OUaiN  T  HORAtBfc  BALTASAR  (i6or^6s8>,  S^tanbh 
prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Catauyud  (Aragon)  on  the  Sih  o( 
January  1601.  Little  b  known  of  hb  personal  history  except 
that  on  May  i4t  1619,  he  entered  the  Swiciy  of  Jesus,  and  ilut 
ultimately  he  became  rector  of  tbe  Jesuit  college  at  Taiaaoaai 
where  he  died  on  tbe  6th  of  December,  1658.  IE%  prinripal 
works  ate  El  BirM  (1630),  which  describes  m  apc^htbegnuii; 
phrases  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  man;  the  ArU  de  ixgenia, 
iraUido  it  la  Apidaa  (1643),  republislted  six  years  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  Aptlm^  y  ail*  4*  imgnii*  (1648),  a  system 
of  rhetoric  in  which  the  principles  of  eoMefiima  as  q>posed 
to  eulkrtuiismo  are  inculcated;  El  Discrelo  (t645),  a  deUnution 
of  the  typical  courtier;  El  Oriculo  mommI  y  arte  it  pntdtncit 
(1647),  a  system  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life;  and  El  Crilk6» 
(tti  5 1- 1 6  53-1657),  an  ingenious  philosofAical  allegory  of  human 
existence.  The  only  publication  which  bears  Grad&n's  name  b 
El  Comulfolorw  (1655);  liis  mora  important  books  were  issued 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Lorcnao  Gradin  ^>oesibly  a  brother 
of  the  writer)  or  under  the  anagram  of  Gradan  de  Marloses. 
Graci&n  was  punudied  for  puUishing  without  hb  superior's 
permisdoo  El  Critie^K  (in  which  Defoe  b  alleged  to  have  found 
tbe  ferm  of  BMmm  Otuat);  but  no  obfeOiea  was  taken  to 
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Its  mbstance.  He  has  been  excessively  praised  by  Scbt^ienkauer, 
wbocc  apfweciation  of  the  author  induced  liim  to  translate  the 
OrdaUo  manual,  and  he  has  been  unduly  depredated  by  Hcknor 
and  others.  He  is  an  acute  tliijiker  and  observer,  mUed  by  his 
Qrstematic  inisanthiopy  and  by  his  fantastic  literary  tlieoriei. 

See  Karl  Bodndd,  Baltajor  Crociin  uttd  it*  HajlilUrattir  m 
DtulicUand  (HaUe.  1894):  Seaedelto  Cnxe,  /  TrattaiUli  italioMt  id 
"tomttHsmo"  1  BaUatar  Gradin  (Napoti,  1899);  Nardio  Joai 
LiUn  y  Hcredia,  BaUatar  Gfoeiin  (Madrkl,  tyot).  Schopenhauer 
and  JcMcpb  Jacob*  have  respectively  translated  the  Oriaao  mammal 
into  Gerioaii  and  Fnglithi 

ORACELB  (Lat.  Gratttiia  at  (kaeidia),  a  word  much  used  in 
onithology,  generaOy  la  a  vafue  wne, 'thovch  restricted  to 
members  of  the  faaiUIct  Smttiia*  heknitf  ng  to  the  Old  World 
aod  Icleridae  belonging  to  the  New.  Of  the  former  those  to  which 
it  has  been  most  commonly  apt^ied  are  the  species  known  as 
mynas,  mainas,  and  minors  of  Indk  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  especially  the  Gractda  relipoia  of  Linnaeus,  who,  according 
to  JetdoD  and  others,  was  pmbaUy  led  to  confer  this  epithet 
upon  it  by  confounding  it  with  the  Slurnmj  or  Acridotkatt 
IristU^  which  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  sakred  to  Ram  Deo, 
one  of  their  deities,  while  the  true  Gracula  rrfiftMo  does  not 
Ma  to  be  anywhere  held  in  veneratioo.  TUs  hut  is  about  10  in. 


Cnada  rdipu*- 

Id  length,  clothed  In  a  plumage  of  iJossy  black,  irith  poiple 
and  green  reflections,  and  a  conspicuous  patch  of  wlilte  on  the 

qmll-feathen  of  the  wings.  The  bill  is  orange  and  the  legs 
ydlow,  but  the  bird's  most  characteristic  feature  is  afforded 
by  the  curious  wattles  of  bright  yellow,  which,  beginning  behind 
the  eyes,  nu  backwards  in  form  a  lappet  on  each  side,  and  then 
return  in  a  narrow  stripe  to  the  top  ol  the  bead.  Beneath  each 
eye  also  b  a  bare  patch  of  the  same  colour.  This  species  is 
common  in  southern  India,  and  is  represented  farther  to  the 
■orth,  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  some  of  the  Malay  Islands  by 
collate  forms.  They  are  all  fnigivorous,  and,  being  easily 
tamed  and  learning  to  pronounce  words  very  distinctly,  are 
ftivonrite  cage-birds.* 

In  America  the  name  Crackle  has  been  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genera  Scdaopkaius  and  Qmiscaluj,  though  these 
afc  more  commonly  called  fn  the  United  States  and  Canada 
"  blackbirds,"  and  some  of  them  "  boat-tatb."  They  all  belong 
to  the  family  Jcimdae.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  rusty 
grackle,  5.  ferruiinau,  which  is  found  in  almost  the  whole  of 
North  America,  and  Q.  purpurems,  the  purple  grackle  or  crow- 

*  By  some  writers  the  birds  of  the  genera  Aeridollurti  and  Ttmemu- 
cfau  are  considered  to  be  the  true  mynas,  and  the  species  of  Craaila 
an  called  "  hill  mynas  "  by  way  of  diuinclton. 

*  For  a  valuable  moooeraph  on  the  various  species  of  Crania  and 

aaWea  «e  ProfesMr  Schlecel's  "  Biidnm  tot  de  Kennia  vm  hrt 
•hlacht  B«>' "  UMtrteMba  Tyditkr^atr  4t  Mrihawb  L I-^). 


blackbird,  of  more  limited  range,  for  though  abundant  ia  most 
parts  to  the  east  of  tbe  Rocky  HouatioDS,  it  seems  not  to  a^ear 
on  the  Psdfic  side.  There  is  aho  Biewet^  «r  the  blue-headed 
grackle,  S,  cyanoupkalui,  which  has  a  more  western  range,  not 
occurring  to  the  eastward  of  Kansas  and  Uinoesota.  A  fourth 
species,  Q.  major,  inhabits  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as 
North  Canrfina.  All  these  Urds  are  of  exceedingly  omnivorous 
habit,  and  though  destroying  large  numbera  of  pernicious 
insects  are  in  many  places  heU  in  bod  repute  fnm  the  mischief 
they  do  to  the  ooro-crops.  (A.  N.) 

GRAMICA.  a  town  of  Austria,  bi  tbe  pfovioce'of  Gta  and 
Gradisca,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Gflrz  by  rail.  F<v>  (1900)  3843,  mostly 
Italians.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isooxo  and  was 
formerly  a  strongly  forti&ed  [dace.  Its  principal  industry  is  silk 
spirming.  Gradisca  originally  formed  part  tbe  margnviato 
oi  Friuii,  came  under  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  in  los^ 
and  in  1410  to  Venice.  Between  t47i  and  1481  Gradisca  was 
fortified  by  the  Venetians,  but  in  1511  they  surrendered  it  t« 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  1647  Gndisca  and  its  teiritMy, 
including  Aquikia  and  forty-time  smaller  places,  were  erected 
into  a  separate  countship  fo  favour  of  Johano  Anton  tob 
Eggenberg,  duke  of  Krumau.  On  the  extinction  of  his  Kae 
ia  1717,  it  reverted  to  Austria,  and  was  completely  incor- 
porated with  Go IX  in  1754.  The  name  was  revived  Iqr  the 
constitution  of  1861,  widdb  established  the  crownland  of  Gdrs 
and  Gradisca. 

CRADO,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Oviedo; 
II  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Oviedo,  on  the  river  Cubia,  a 
left-hand  tributaiy  of  the  Nalon.  Pop.  (1900}  17,115.  Grado 
is  built  in  the  midst  <tf  &  tnounlainous,  well -wooded  and  fertile 
region.  It  has  some  trade  in  timber,  live  vuoA,  dder  and 
agricultural  produce.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  the 
Fabrica  de  Trubia,  a  royal  cannon-fotuidry  and  sinaB-anns 
factor)',  5  m.  S.E. 

OBADUAL  (Med.  Lat.  gradualii,  of  or  bclongiDg  to  steps  or 
degrees;  padmt,  step),  advancing  or  taking  place  by  degnea 
or  st^  by  step;  hence  used  of  a  slow  progress  ot  a  gentle  de- 
clivity or  slope,  opposed  to  steep  or  precipitous.  As  a  sub- 
stantive, "  gradual  "  (Med.  Lat.  gradmale  or  gradale]  ia  used  of 
a  service  book  or  antiphonal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
containing  certain  anliphons,  called  "  graduals,"  sung  at  the 
service  of  the  Mass  after  the  reading  or  singing  of  the  Epistle. 
This  antiphon  received  the  name  either  t>ecause  it  was  sung 
on  the  steps  of  tbe  altar  or  while  tbe  deacon  was  mounting  tbe 
steps  ol  the  ambo  tat  the  readii^  or  dnging  of  the  Gospel.  Fbr 
the  so-called  Gradual  Psalms,  acz.-cxxxiv.,  the  "songs  o( 
degrees,"  LXX.       ^  fiaBpui',  see  Psalus,  Book  of. 

GRADDATB  (Med.  Lai.  graduare,  to  admit  to  an  academical 
degree,  padmt),  in  Great  Britain  a  verb  now  only  used  in  the 
academical  sense  intransitively,  i.e.  "  to  take  or  proceed  to  a 
university  degree,"  and  figuratively  of  acquiring  knowledge  of, 
or  proficiency  in,  anything.  The  original  transitive  sense  of 
"  to  confer  or  admit  to  a  degree  "  is,  however,  still  preserved  ia 
America,  where  the  word  is,  moreover,  not  strictly  confined  to 
univenity  degrees,  but  is  used  also  of<  those  successfully  com- 
pleting a  course  nt  study  at  any  educational  esiabli^tneitt. 
As  a  substantive,  a  "  graduate  "  (Med.  Lat.  gradmaltis)  is  one 
who  has  taken  a  degree  in  a  university.  Those  who  have 
matriculated  at  a  university,  but  not  yet  taken  a  degree,  are 
known  as  "  undergraduates."  The  word  "  student,"  used  of 
undergraduates  €.{.  in  Scottish  universities,  is  never  applied 
generally  to  those  of  the  English  and  Irish  universities.  At 
Oxford  the  only  "  students  "  are  the  "  senior  students  "  (■'.<. 
fellows)  and  "junior  students"  (>>.  undergraduates  on  tiis 
foundation,  or  "  scholars  ")  of  ChHst  Church.  The  verb  "  is 
graduate  "  b  also  used  of  diWding  anything  into  degrees  or  parts 
in  accordance  with  a  gjven  scale.  For  the  scientific  application 
sec  GRADUAtiON  below.  It  may  also  mean  "  to  arrange  in 
gradations  "  or  "  to  adjust  or  apportion  aKordtng  to  a  ^ven 
scale."  Thus  by  "a  gradifated  Incane^ax"  b  meant  the 
system  by  which  tbe  percentage  paid  dUbn  wcxnt^si^ 
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aSADDAniNt  (mdH  OUDUAn),  the  art  of  dWldinf  straight 
Kslcs,  circular  arcs  or  whole  drcamff  lencet  fmo  any  required 
number  of  equal  parts.  It  ii  the  most  important  and  difficult 
part  of  the  work  of  the  mathematical  inatniment  maker,  and  ii 
required  in  the  conatruction  of  most  physical,  astronomical, 
Bautkal  and  sumylng  inatromcnta. 

Hie  art  was  first  practised  by  clockmakers  for  cutting  the 
teeth  of  their  wheels  at  regular  intervals;  but  so  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  them  no  particular  delicacy  or  accurate  nicety  in 
its  pcrfonnance  was  required.  This  only  arose  when  astronomy 
began  to  be  seriously  Mudted,  and  the  exact  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  determiiied,  which  created  the  neceosity 
for  strictly  accurate  means  of  measuring  linear  and  angular 
magnitudes.  Then  it  was  seen  that  graduation  was  an  art  which 
required  special  talents  and  trainbig,  and  the  best  artists  gave 
great  attentioa  to  the  perfecting  of  astronomical  instruments. 
Of  these  may  be  named  Abraham  Sharp  (1651-1743),  John 
Bird  (1709-1776),  John  Smeaton  (i7i4-i7oO>  Jesse  Ramsden 
(1735-1800),  John  Troughton,  Edward  Troughton  (1753-1855), 
William  Simms  (1703-1860)  and  Andrew  Ross. 

The  firat  graduated  instrument  must  have  been  done  by  the 
band  and  eye  alone,  whether  ft  was  In  the  form  of  a  straight- 
edge with  equal  divisions,  or  a  screw  or  a  divided  plate;  but, 
Mice  in  the  possession  of  cme  such  divided  instrument,  it  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  employ  it  as  a  standard.  Hence 
graduation  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  branches,  oripnai 
iradHoHon  and  cofyint,  which  tatter  may  be  done  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  a  machine  called  a  dividing  engine.  Graduation 
may  therefore  be  treated  under  the  three  hekda  of  origtHal 
groiMlMK,  ca^ng  and  machine  graduation. 

Oripnai  CraduattMi. — In  regard  to  the  gmdualion  of  itraigjit 
scales  elementary  geometry  provides  the  means  of  dividing 
*  straight  line  Into  any  number  of  equal  parts  by  the  method 
of  continual  bisectbn;  but  the  practical  realization  of  the 
geometrical  construction  is  so  difficult  as  to  render  the  method 
untrustworthy.  This  method,  which  employs  the  common 
diagonal  scale,  was  used  in  dividing  a  quadrant  of  3  ft.  radius, 
which  belongeid  to  Napier  of  Merchlston,  and  which  only  read 
to  minutes — a  result,  according  to  Thomson  and  Talt  (IfaL 
Phil.),  "  giving  no  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  attainable  by 
the  pocket  sextants  of  Troughton  and  Simms,  the  radius  of 
whose  arc  is  little  more  than  an  inch."  - 

The  orieioal  graduation  of  a  straight  tine  Is  done  rithcr  by  the 
vethod  of  continual  biaectkinor  by  ■tepping.  la  continual  bisection 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  is  first  laid  down.  Then,  as  nearly  as 
posaible,  half  tnat  distance  ii  taken  in  the  beamvrompau  and  marked 
off  by  faint  arcs  from  each  end  of  the  line.  Should  these  marbs 
nnncide  the  exact  middle  point  of  the  line  is  obtained.  If  not,  at 
will  almost  alwavi  be  the  ca*e,  the  didance  between  the  marlu  is 
carefully  bisected  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  nugnif>'ing  slass.  The 
tame  process  a  a^ain  applied  to  the  halves  thus  obtained,  and  10  on 
In  succesMon,  dividing  the  line  into  parti  represented  by  3,  4,  S.  16, 
Ac.  till  thcdcaiied  division*  are  tcacned.  In  the  method  of  slepping 
the  smallest  division  required  is  first  taken,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
by  spring  dividers,  and  that  distance  is  then  laid  off,  by  successive 
■tcps,  from  one  end  of  the  line,  In  this  method,  any  error  at  starling 
will  be  multiplied  at  each  division  bv  the  number  of  that  division. 
Errors  *o  made  are  usually  adjusted  by  the  dots  b«ng  put  cither 
back  or  formrd  a  little  by  mean*  of  the  dividing  pa  neb  guided  by  a 
magnifying  glass.  This  is  an  extremely  tedious  process,  as  the  dots, 
«dKn  so  altered  several  times,  are  apt  to  get  imufferably  hrge  and 
ahapelesfc 

The  division  of  circular  arcs  is  essentially  the  tame  In  principle 
as  the  graduation  of  straight  lines. 

The  first  example  of  note  Is  the  8-ft.  mural  chcle  which  was 
graduated  by  George  Graham  (1673-1751)  for  Greenwich  Obser> 
vntoty  in  17>S-  In  this  two  conceninc  arcs  of  radii  96-85  and 
w|'8  ID.  respectively  were  Snt  described  by  the  beanxompasa.  On 
(he  inner  of  these  me  are  of  90*  was  to  be  tfivided  into  d^rees  and 
uthpartsof  adegrec.while  thetameon  tfaeouierwas  to  be  divided 
into  96  equal  parts  and  these  again  into  ttth  parts.  The  reason  for 
adopting  the  latter  was  that,  96  and  16  being  both  powers  of  7,  the 
division*  could  be  got  at  by  continual  bisection  alone,  which,  in 
Crahans's  opinion,  who  first  employed  it.  is  the  only  accurate 
msthod,  ana  would  thus  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
divisions  of  the  outer  are.  With  the  same  distance  on  the  beam- 
eompaae  as  was  used  to  describe  the  iiuier  arc,  laid  off  from  d*. 
the  point  60*  was  at  once  determbicd.  With  the  points  O*  and  60* 


a*  c«nlres  successively,  and  a  distance  on  the  bcam<ompaM  very 

nearly  bisecting  the  arc  of  60*,  two  alight  marks  were  made  00  ttia 
arc;  the  distance  hetween  these  maru  was  divided  by  the  haod 
aided  by  a  lens,  and  this  gave  the  point  30*  The  chord  of  60* 
hid  off  from  the  mint  jo'gave  the  point  90*,  and  the  quadrant 
was  now  divided  into  three  etnial  pans.  Each  of  these  parts  was 
similarly  bisected,  and  the  resulting  divisions  again  trisected,  giving 

15  parti  of  5*  eadi.  Each  of  these  qulnauesected  gave  degrees,  tha 
nth  parts  of  which  were  arrived  at  by  bisecting  and  trUecting  u 
before.  The  outer  are  was  divided  by  continual  bisection  aloac, 
and  a  tabic  was  constructed  by  which  the  readings  of  the  one  arc 
could  be  converted  into  those  o(  the  other.  After  the  dots  indi- 
<-3tin^  the  required  divUions  were  obtained,  either  straight  strokes 
all  dirccKiJ  lowaitts  ihr  centre  were  drawn  through  them  by  the 
iliviiiinL'  krilL'.  or  eoinciinirs  small  arcs  were  drawn  through  them 
by  ihcln-'jin-ccimp.iss  Inving  its  fixed  point  somewhere  on  the  tine 
wliirli  HAS  .1  tanKi-'nt  Il>  the  quadrantal  are  at  the  point  where  a 

divi'itin  «.is  to  liu  in.itkc'il. 

I'lw  ncitt  impariaiit  cxamide  of  graduation  was  done  by  Bird  in 
1767.  His.  quadrant,  which  was  also  8-ft.  radius,  was  divided 
Into  decrees  and  iith  parts  of  a  degree.  He  employed  the  method 
of  continual  bisection  aided  by  chmilt  taken  from  an  exact  scale  of 
equal  porta,  which  could  read  10  -ooi  of  an  inch,  and  which  he  had 
previously  graduated  by  continual  bisections.  With  the  heam- 
compaiB  an  arc  of  radius  95-938  in.  was  first  drawn.  From  this 
radius  the  chords  of  30*,  ly,  10*  a&,  4*  40*  and  42*  40'  were  com- 
puted, and  each  of  uiem  Sr  means  of  the  scale  M  equal  parts  hid 
ofi  on  a  separate  beam-compass  to  be  Rady.  Tbe.rsdius  laid  ol 
from  o*  gave<fhe  point  60*!  Iv  the  chord  0130*  the  are  of  60*  was 
bisected ;  from  the  point  ar  the  radius  laid  off  gave  the  pwnt  90*; 
the  chord  of  is*  WmJ  offMckwofd*  from  90*  gave  the  point  73*: 
from  7jS"  was  laid  off  forwards  Ihc  chord  of  10'  jo';  and  from  00' 
was  bid  off  backwards  the  chord  of  4'  40';  and  these  were  found  to 
cmncide  in  ihe  point  85°  lo'.  Now  85°  30'  being  —5'  X  I0I4- 
S'Xa".  til-  rinaf  divisions  •>!  85°  20'  wtre  found  by  cootiDUal  ni- 
■ections.  t  i,r  the  remainder  of  the  quadrant  beyond  Is*  SO*, 
containin.  divisions  of  5'  c.irh,  the  chord  of  64  ludi  diviwoni 
was  laid  i  ll  from  ihc  point  85°  40',  and  the  corrcspondins  trc 
divided  by  rontinu.il  liiifclions  js  ticforc.  There  iIkj- .1  xMic 
check  upim  ilio  .ictiirary  o!  the  points  already  founiJ,  \  1/.  15  ,  yi'. 
60',  75  ,  i>o°,  which,  hoiccvcr,  were  fmind  to  coificiJc  wnli  \ht 
correspondinK  points  oblained  by  nmrinii.il  liiM-ciions.  The  short 
lines  through  ihe  dots  wcic  dia«n  in  the  w.iy  alri-aily  menlioncd. 

The  netl  eminent  arlitts  in  oriijiiul  Kr.idii.it it,n  are  the  btolhrrs 
John  and  l.'hv.ird  Tt^JLJ^;hI(ln.  1  In-  fui  itut  w.,!-.  ihe  first  lo  dtviM.'  3 
means  of  i;r.ii(Li.iiini:  the  (]u.irlr;inl  tiy  tonnniiai  liiMttion  wiihiiil 
the  aid  o!  Mieh  n  -.i  jle  of  e<iii,il  [hiits  as  was  usi-d  by  Bird.  His 
method  vj^  as  f^illows:  The  radius  of  the  iiuadiant  laid  off  from 
o*  gave  tlie  ixjiiii  ixi".  This  arc  bisected  and  the  half  laid  oB  from 
60  gave  I  he  point  90°.  The  arc  between  60°  and  00*  bisected  {are 
7S";  the  arc  between  73"  and  90'  bisected  gave  the  point  *a"  JKf, 
and  the  arc  between  S3  30'  and  90*  bisectetfgave  the  point  86*  If. 
Further,  the  are  between  83'  30'  and  86'  15'  trisected,  and  t«> 
thirds  of  i(  taken  beyond  8a*  30*,  gave  the  point  8c*.  while  tlw  arc 
between  85°  and  86*  15'  also  trisected,  ami  one-thud  Dart  hud  off 
beyond  85^,  gave  the  pi^nt  85*  as'.  Lastly,  the  are  between  Bj' 
and  8s*  25'  being  quinquesccted,  and  lour.fTfihs  taken  beyond  f*5*, 
ve  85*  jo',  which  as  ticfore  ii>»5'XJ'°.  and  to  can  be  finillv 
video  by  continual  bisection. 
The  method  of  oricinal  graduation  discovered  by  Edward  Trough 
ton  is  fully  deKrIbed  in  the  Philosophical  Traniadioni  for  1809.  ai 
employed  by  himvlf  to  divide  a  meridian  circic  of  4  ft.  radius.  The 
circle  wai^  fitsi  aecurately  turned  both  on  its  lace  and  its  inner  and 
outer  odgi.  A  ruUer  was  next  provided,  of  such  diameter  that  i( 
revolved  u,  iimet  on  its  own  axis  while  made  to  roll  once  round 
the  outer  ulti-  •>!  the  circle.  This  roller,  nude  rrnv.iblc  m  pivon, 
was  attached  10,1  fr.ime-uork,  v/liiji  cmih!  Ix-  fre,  !y,  \  ,-r  tichllv, 
along  the  cirtle,  the  roller  me.m  while  riviiK  int;.  Iiy  nie.irn  ol  Indionjl 

contact,  I  -I  ■!  h  r  idye.     The  roller  was  alltr  having  been 

properly  hi  ■.j^e.  (in  iikd  a?  act  Lirjl'.-iy  as  possible  Into 

16  equal  ]  ...  p.ir.iUtl  lo  While  ihe  fr.ime  catryinc 
the  roller  iu..ii.i|  on.e  rinin.l  .ll.mi!  'he  lir.  ie,  (he  points™ 
contact  of  ttic  roliu-diiiuun^  trjih  ihc  (.jii^k  wciu  amjjately  ob- 
served by  two  microscopes  attached  to  the  frame,  one  of  which 
(which  we  shall  call  H}  commanded  the  riug  on  the  cirele  near  its 
edge,  which  was  to  receive  the  divinons  |nd  the  other  viewed  the 
rMler.divisions.  The  points  e(  contact  t  hus  ascertained  were  marhed 
with  faint  dots,  and  (be  meridian  circle  thereby  divided  into  196 
vcfy  nearly  equal  ptrtt. 

The  aott  part  oTthe  operatioa  was  to  find  out  and  tabulate  the 
error*  of  these  dots,  which  are  called  apparent  errors,  incense- 

rnce  of  the  error  of  each  dot  being  aacenained  on  the  suppofitiaa 
t  its  neighbours  are  all  correct.  For  this  purpose  two  micTO- 
scopes  (which  we  shall  call  A  and  B)  were  uken.  with  croM  wire* 
and  micrometcradjustments,coniistingof  a  screw  and  head  divided 
Into  100  divlsioos,  30  of  which  read  in  Hie  one  and  50  in  the  opposite 
direrHoc.  These  microocopes  were  fixed  so  that  Ihelr  cross  wilt* 
respectively  bisected  the  dots  o  aitd  138,  which  were  sitpmaed  to 
be  diametrically  oppOMte,  The  circle  was  now  tamed  balf-«r 
naad  «•  tu  wd*.  as  that  dot  138  coincided  with  the  wire  of  Ai 
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eidcd  with  dot  o,  bimI  the  noinber  ol  dtviiiom  of  tbt  mkromcter 
bead  noted.  Half  this  number  nve  desrly  the  error  at  dot  laS, 
and  it  waa  tabulated  +  or  — accoidiiu  a*  the  ucual  diMancc  between 
o  and  laS  wa«  found  to  exceed  or  fall  short  ol  the  remaining  pa^ 
td  the  dicumfcfcncc  The  microacope  B  waa  now  ihiftcd.  A  re- 
mining  oppMte  dot  o  u  beroce,  till  iu  wire  buected  dot  &i.  and, 
bv  living  tne  circle  one  quarter  of  a  turn  on  iti  axia,  tb«  dimvice 
of  the  area  between  dots  o  and  64  and  between  64  and  laS  wa* 
obtained.  The  hall  of  ihia  difference  gave  the  araarent  error  of 
dot  64,  which  waa  tabulated  with  ita  proper  tien.  mth  the  micro- 
acope  A  atUl  in  the  nme  poaitioa  the  error  of  dot  193  waa  obtained, 
and  in  the  nme  way  by  thiftinc  B  to  dot  32  tbe  crron  at  dots  vt, 
96,  160  and  324  were  luccewvely  aKertained.  In  thia  way  the 
apmicnt  enon  of  all  the  256  dot*  were  tabulated. 

From  thia  table  of  apparent  erron  a  table  of  rtal  cnora  waa 
draws  up  by  employing  the  followinff  fonnuU : — 

l(z,+x,)+i-lli«  leol  error  of  dot  fr, 
where  x.  i>  the  real  error  of  dot  a,  x,  the  real  error  of  dot  <,  and  ■ 
the  apparent  error  of  dot  b  midwaV  between  a  and  e.   Having  got 
the  real  erron     any  two  dott,  the  table  of  apparent  crron  give* 
the  meani  U  findlnc  the  real  man  ol  all  the  other  d«a. 

The  but  part  of  Troughton'a  pmceai  waa  to  employ  tbem  to  cut 
the  fiial  diviaiona  of  the  drde,  which  were  to  be  ipacea  of  5'  each. 
Now  the  mean  interval  between  any  two  dotaia  360*^56— s'Xl6}, 
mo4  bence,  in  the  final  divirion,  tU*  taterval  must  be  divided  into 
16I  equal  parts.  To  accoroptiEh  this  a  kdoII  instrument,  called  a 
eobdivKlin^  sector,  was  {trovided.  It  was  formed  of  thin  bran  and 
bad  a  radius  about  four  cimei  that  of  the  roller,  but  made  adjutfable 
as  to  length.  The  sector  was  placed  concentrically  on  tne  aids, 
and  rested  on  the  upper  end  of  the  roller.  It  turned  by  frictional 
adhesion  along  with  the  roller,  but  waa  aulEcleatty  loose  to  allow 
of  ita  being  moved  back  by  hand  to  any  position  without  affecting 
the  roller.  While  the  roller  passes  over  an  angular  space  equal  to 
the  mean  interval  between  two  dots,  any  point  of  rh-i  st-ctor  must 
pass  over  16  times  that  inten'al,  that  is  to  t-iy,  uvor  an  angle  re- 
presented by  36o°Xl6/256  =  j2°  30'.  This  inttrval  was  therefore 
divided  by  16I,  and  a  space  equal  to  tfi  of  ihc  parts  taken.  Thia  was 
laid  off  on  the  are  of  the  sector  and  divideil  into  16  equal  parts,  each 
equal  to  1°  10';  and,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  Jths  of  a  diviuon, 
there  was  laid  off  at  each  end  of  the  sector,  and  beyond  the  16 
equal  pans,  two  of  these  iKirts  each  subdivided  into  B  equal  parts. 
A  mkioaaipe  with  croaa  wires,  which  we  ahall  caU  I,  was  ptaetd  00 
the  main  frame,  so  as  to  command  «  view  of  the  sector  lEviiiens, 
jjnt  aa  the  nicraacope  H  viewni  the  final  dlviiioaa  of  the  drde. 
Before  the  first  or  aero  mark  was  cut,  the  aero  of  (be  sector  waa 
brought  under  1  and  then  the  divisbn  cut  at  the  point  on  the  circle 
indicated  by  U,  which  also  coincided  with  the  dot  o.  The  frame 
waa  then  dipped  along  the  circle  by  the  stoW  screw  motion  provided 
(or  the  purpose,  till  the  first  sector-diviaiou,  by  the  action  of  the 
roller,  was  brought  under  1.  The  second  mark  was  then  cut  on  the 
circle  at  the  point  indicated  by  H.  That  the  marks  thua  obtained 
■re  5'  apart  is  evident  when  we  reRect  that  the  distance  between 
thein  must  be  t>|th  of  a  division  on  the  section  which  by  construction 
M  t*  aaf.  In  this  way  the  first  16  divisions  were  cut;  but  before 
cutting  the  17th  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  roicnimeter-iritca 
of  H  to  the  real  error  of  dot  1,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  and  bring 
back  the  sector,  not  to  zero,  but  to  |th  short  of  sero.  Starting 
from  thia  position  the  divisions  between  dots  I  and  a  were  filled  in, 
and  then  H  was  adjusted  to  the  real  error  of  dot  a,  and  the  sector 
brought  back  to  its  proper  division  before  commencing  the  third 
coune.  Proceeding  in  tnls  manner  through  the  whole  dtcle,  the 
microscope  H  was  finally  found  with  ita  wire  at  aero,  and  the  sector 
with  its  16th  division  under  its  mkroacapa  iadiciting  that  the 
c^cle  had  been  accuratdy  divkied. 

CapyiHi.—Jn  graduation  by  copying  the  pattern  muit  be 
either  an  accurately  divided  stiaight  icak,  or  «n  ucwMdy 
divided  drcle,  commtnly  called  x  dMding  flaU. 

In  copyins  a  stiai^t  Kale  the  pattern  and  icKle  to  be  divided, 
nauaUy  called  the  work,  are  first  fixed  tide  by  aide,  with  their 
ui^er  faces  in  the  same  plane.  The  dividing  square,  which  dosdy 
resembles  an  oidinary  joiner's  square,  b  Oxa  laid  acrou  both, 
and  the  point  of  the  dii^ng  knife  diopped  into  the  wiodiviiioii 
of  tbc  pattern.  The  square  it  now  nmred  up  cloee  to  the  pi^t 
of  the  knife;  and,  while  it  is  held  firmly  in  this  podtioo  by  the 
left  hand,  the  first  division  on  the  work  ia  made  by  drawing  the 
knife  alrag  tlw  edge  of  the  square  witb  the  right  hand. 

tt  fraqueBtly  hanwu  that  the  dlviiiont  required  on  a  scale 
%n  fitlier  greater  or  less  than  thoae  on  the  pattern.  To  meet 
this  case,  and  itiQ  use  the  same  pattern,  the  w<«k  must  be  fixed 
at  a  certain  angle  of  indination  witb  the  pattern.  This  angle 
is  found  in  the  lidlawing  way.  Take  the  exact  ratio  of  a  division 
OB  the  patters  to  the  required  division  on  the  scale.   Call  thit) 


In  the  fbnnei  case  two  t^teratioaa  ate  nqoind  hetae 
the  diviuons  are  cut:  first,  the  aquare  ia  laid  on  the  pattern, 
and  the  oorre^wnding  divisioiu  merely  notched  very  faintly 
on  the  edge  of  the  work;  and,  secondly,  the  squsre  to  applied 
to  the  work  and  the  final  divisions  drawn  oppodte  each  faint 
notch.  In  the  second  caae,  that  is,  when  the  an^  Is  sec~>«,  the 
dividing  square  is  an>lied  to  the  work,  and  the  dlvUnu  cot 
when  the  edge  of  the  square  ccinddea  irith  the  end  c<  eadi 
division  on  the  pattern. 

In  copying  circles  use  is  made  ot  the  dividing  plate.  This 
b  a  drcnlar  plate  of  brass,  of  36  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  carefully 
graduated  near  ita  outer  edge.  It  is  turned  quite  flat,  and  hu 
a  steel  pin  fixed  In  its  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane. 
For  guiding  the  dividing  knife  an  instrument  called  an  index 
Is  employed.  This  is  a  straight  bar  of  thin  steel  of  length  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  plate.  A  piece  <rf  metal,  having  a  V  noitch 
with  iu  angle  a  tight  angl^  Is  tinted  to  one  end  oE  thg  bar  In 
such  a  podtion  that  the  vertex  of  the  notch  Is  exactly  In  a  Um 
with  the  edge  of  the  sted  bar.  In  this  way,  when  the  index  Is 
Isid  00  the  plate,  with  the  notch  grasping  the  central  pin,  the 
straight  edge  of  the  sted  bar  lies  exactly  along  a  radius.  The 
work  to  be  graduated  k  laid  flat  on  the  dividiag  plate,  and  fixed 
by  two  damps  In  a  podtioo  exactly  concentric  with  It.  The 
Index  is  now  laid  on,  with  its  edge  cmnddlng  with  any  required 
division  on  the  dividing  plate,  and  the  correqiondiDg  division 
on  the  naA  Is  cut  by  drawing  the  dividing  knife  along  the 
straight  edge  of  the  Indet 

UacUn*  Gradtcatien. — The  fint  dividing  engine  was  probably 
that  of  Henry  Hindley  of  York,  constructed  in  1740,  and  chiefly 
used  by  him  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  dock  wheds.  This  wss 
followed  shortly  after  by  an  enpne-  devised  by  the  due  de 
Chaulnes;but  the  first  notable  engine  was  that  made  byRamsden, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Longitude 
in  r777.  He  was  rewarded  by  that  board  witb  «  sura  of  £}oo, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £j IS  was  given  to  bim  on  condition  that  he 
would  divide,  at  a  certain  fixed  me,  the  instruments  of  other 
makers.  The  essential  pnndples  of  Ramaden's  machine  have 
been  repeated  la  almost  all  saceeeding  engines  ior  dividing 
circles. 

Ramaden's  machioe  consisted  of  a  large  brass  plate  45  In.  In  dia- 
meter, carefully  turned  and  movable  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  edge 
of  the  plate  was  latcbed  with  2160  teeth.  Into  wUch  a  tangent 
screw  worked,  by  means  cf  which  the  plate  could  be  made  Co  torn 
throufi  any  required  angle.  Thus  dx  turns  of  the  screw  moved 
the  p&itc  through  1',  and  Ath  of  a  torn  through  ijith  of  a  d^gite. 
On  tbc  axis  of  the  tangent  screw  was  phcco  a  cymider  having  a 
spiral  groove  cut  00  iu  surface.  A  ratchet-whed  containing,  60 
teeth  was  atuched  to  this  cylinder,  and  was  so  arranged  that,  when 
the  cylinder  moved  in  one  direction,  it  carried  the  taweot  screw 


oneend  of  which  wasattachedtoa  treadle  and  the  other  toacouotei^ 
poise  weigbt.  When  the  treadle  was  depressed  the  tangent  screw 
turned  round,  and  when  the  pressure  was  removed  It  returned,  ia 
obedience  to  the  weight,  to  its  former  poaitioa  without  aflccting 
the  screw.  Provision  was  also  made  whenby  certain  stopa  could  ba 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  screw,  which  only  allowed  it  the  requisite 
amount  of  turning.  The  work  to  be  divided  was  finnly  fixed  on  the 
(jaCe,  and  made  concentric  with  it.  The  diviwons  were  cut,  while 
the  screw  was  stationaiy,  by  means  of  a  dimUng  knife  attachad  to 
a  awing  fnme,  which  aUowed  it  to  have  only  a  radial  motion,  in 
this  way  the  artist  could  divide  very  npidly  by  akematdy  dspreas 
Ing  the  treadle  and  woridag  the  dinding  knife. 

the  same  princiide.  U  we  imagine  the  rim  of  the  drcnlar 
plate  with  its  notches  stretched  out  Into  a  attaint  line  and  made 
movable  ia  a  stral^  slot,  the  screw,  treadle,  ftc.,  remaining 
as  betoe,  we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  linear  engine. 

In  1793  Edward  Troughton  finished  a  drcular  dividing 
engine,  <A  which  the  plate  was  smaller  than  in  Ramsden's,  and 
which  differed  considerably  in  dmplifying  matten  of  detafl. 
The  plate  waa  oripnaQy  divided  by  Troughton'a  own  method, 
already  dctedbed,  and  the  diviaiona  w  oftft^aKh.-w«c»«n^««*^ 
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to  nteh  the  edge  of  tbeplita  for  ncdving  the  UagwU  tcnw 
with  gnat  Mcuraqr.  Andicw  Ibw  (Traiu.  Ste.  Arts, 
1831)  eoiutniotcd  t  dlTidinj;  machlQe  wluch  diSera  coDsder^y 
faiBdiaM  of  Ruxadn  uid  Troughton. 

'TIa  1—.  lit  III  point  of  diScrence  ii  that,  ia  Rom'»  engine,  ibc 
tB^ent  acrew  doet  not  turn  the  eofine  plate;  that  is  done  by  ui 
^idepcndent  appantu*,  and  the  function  ot  the  ungcnt  screw  I* 
only  to  stop  the  pUte  after  It  haa  patwd  througli  the  required 
angular  interval  between  two  divisions  00  the  work  to  be  ^r:idu.ited. 
Round  the  circumference  of  the  plate  are  fixed  48  jprojections  «hich 
just  look  AS  if  the  circumference  had  been  divided  into  3s  m.^y 
deep  and  aomewhat  peculiarly  shaped  notches  or  teeth.  Through 
ncit  of  tbeae  teeth  a  hole  is  bored  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  plite 
and  slao  to  a  tangent  to  its  circumference.  Into  these  holes  irc 
Krewed  ateel  screws  with  capstan  heads  and  flat  ends.  The  tancent 
screw  consist]  only  of  a  tingle  turn  of  a  large  square  thread  which 
works  in  tho  ui  rh  or  noTrlies  of  the  plate.  This  thr^d  is  piciced 
by  90  cquall).'  distant  hote<i,  all  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw, 
and  at  the  same  disl.mcf  from  it.  Into  each  of  these  holes  is  la* 
scrtcd  a  steel  scrtw  cxaidy  eimilar  to  those  in  the  Icclh.  but  with 
its  end  roundetl.  It  is  the  rounded  and  Qat  coda  of  theae  »ets  of 
screws  coming  together  Uuft  atop  thf  a|dqs.ri>9>  t  th«  desired 
position,  and  the  cact  pOM  a($  W  «hr  aOMM  br  initsMy 
tuning  the  aacwK 
A  deioiptlim  b  given  of  a  dMdiiis  engiiie  nude  by  WiIHud 


Dividing  Engine. 


became  convinced  th&t  to  copy  upon  unalleT  circles  the  divisions 
which  had  been  put  upon  a  Ivge  plate  with  very  great  accuracy 
was  not  only  SMie  expeditious  but  more  exact  than  otigini] 
paduation.  Hs  SMcbine  involved  eteentiiUy  the  same  piribt- 
dple  as  TroughtMj's.  The  accompanying  fignte  b  taken  by 
penniMion. 

The  plate  A  is  46  in.  In  diameter,  and  is  composed  of  (pjn-mctal 
cast  in  one  solid  piece.  It  has  two  sets  of  5'  divisions— one  very 
faint  on  an  inlaid  rin>:  of  silvur,  and  ihe  ntlit-r  stronger  on  the  sun- 
tiu-tal.  "I  hc'-i-  w.-.T(.-  jiiit  'ui  Li>  on^in.^l  j;i adij.iiion,  mainly  on  the 
plan  of  Kdw.iril  I  r  .ii,.:lui rn.  Iliu-  VLTy  kujI  improvement  in  thii 
eaainc  i»  ihai  the  axis  Ii  i.s  tubular,  as  seen  at  C.  The  object  <rf  thi» 
hollow  it  to  receive  the  axis  of  the  circle  to  be  divided,  so  that  it 
can  be  fixed  flat  to  the  plate  by  the  clamps  E,  without  having  lirit 
to  be  detached  from  the  axisand  other  parti  to  which  it  haa  already 
been  carefully  fitted.  Thu  obviates  the  neccasity  for  resetting, 
yMA  can  hardly  be  done  without  some  error.  D  ii  the  tanoeni 
aerew,  aad  P  the  imne  carrying  it,  which  tumi  on  carefully  polished 
ateel  pivota  The  acnrw  ia  prtiwd  apitnit  the  adge  of  the  plats 
by  a  ^Mial  vting  actuqt  under  the  and  of  tha  lever  Q,  and  by  screw- 
ing the  lever  down  the  screw  can  be  altogether  removed  from  contac : 
with  the  plate.  The  edge  of  the  plate  is  ratcbed  by  4330  teeth  which 
were  cut  opp<)-<ile  the  original  division  by  a  circular  ctittcr  attached 
to  the  tcrew  frame.  11  is  the  spiral  barrel  round  which  the  catgut 
band  t>  wound,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  crank  L  on  the 
end  of  the  axis  J  and  the  other  to  a  counterpmse  weight  not  seen, 
On  the  other  end  of  J  ia  another  crank  inclined  to  L  and  carrying  a 
bRBdaadcoantemlaemMKaCeoatK.  The  oWcct  of  thto  weWit 


mth  Jhmai  ■  iMh  i/lii  iilkil  ahih ahhh  iimnri Th<  rnfl  I  ahhh 
by  another  pair  of  bevafcd  iritcala  attached  to  the  box  N,  giva 
motioatothea^M,  onthecadof  whkhiaaneoccBtik  formovlag 
the  beat  lever  O,  whk:h  actuatea  the  bar  cacfyiw  the  aOtmr.  B» 
twecD  the  eccentric  and  the  point  of  tbc  ktcw  P  ia  aa  nadiilatit 
plate  by  which  long  dinsiooa  caa  be  cut.  The  cutting  appaiatua 
la  supported  upon  the  two  parallel  rails  which  can  be  elevated  or 
depressed  at  pbiure  by  the  nuts  Q.  Aho  the  cutting  ajipantus 
can  be  nwvea  forward  or.  backwara  upon  tbeae  raib  to  suit  dicles 
of  different  dianwten.  Ibe  box  N  ia  movable  upon  the  bar  R,  and 
the  rod  I  ia  adjustable  as  to  length  by  having  a  kind  of  telescope 
joint.  The  engine  is  seU-actiqg'  ■'■d  can  be  driven  either  by  hand 
or  by  a  ttMflMagine  or  other  motive  power.  It  can  be  thrown  in 
«r  out  of  gear  at  coce  by  »  handk  seen  at  S> 

Ueatkm  WMy  be  nude  of  DonUn^  Unot  Avldlng  tanffae, 
in  which  a  compensating  arcangcmeat  is  cnq>loyed  wbmby 
great  accuracy  Is  obtained  notwithstanding  the  tne(]uaUti(s  (4 
the  soew  used  to  advance  the  cutting  tooL  Dividing  engines 
have  also  been  made  by  Rdcbenbach,  Kcpeold  and  other*  to 
Gennanjr,  Gaabey  in  Fans  and  by  several  other  astronamical 
instrument-makea.  A  consttucted  lqrE.IL  Watts 

ft  Son  is  described  Iv  0.  T.  ICcCaw,  in  the  JTeiittfy  XW.  JL  iC. 
January  1909. 

Reh-hlnce<^  —  Pir'l  .'■!■-<■:  ■!  -f  -V.-.-'uti'-.f  ,\  siTor.cmiul  Inslntmmli 
(Londun,  1767;:  I'l,,  <  !i..ulii-.;,  :.-,.'.V  KUl\od«  pour  dautr 
Ici  inslrumeiili  lic  rn<illii>niiliqu^  ri  d'ailronomic  (1768};  RanudtB, 
Desiripiiun  of  an  Engine  for  dividint  Ualhtmatiol  InilnimaiU 
(London,  1777) ;  Troughton  s  memoir,  Pkil.  Trant.  (tScpJ;  J^mwi 
aj  Ibe  Royal  Atlrimmital  Socu^  v.  uj,  viiL  l^t,  ix.  17.  A 
Sec  also  J.  £.  WatUns,  " OB  the  tUaudca  Machine."  SmiUuattn 
Rep-  (iSgo).  p.  TUiaadl.  AnbSm.  Ailraumiitlu  Iiubmmt»le». 
kundt  (1699)-  0-  Bt,) 

6BADUI,  or  Gxadus  ad  Pumasbuii  (a  step  to  Pamaasui), 
a  Latin  (or  Greek)  dictionary,  in  which  the  qnantities  of  the 
vowels  of  the  words  arc  marked.  Synonyms,  epithets  and 
poetical  eqirestions  and  extracts  are  also  included  under  the 
mwe  ia^ortant  headings,  the  whole  being  intended  as  sn  aid 
for  students  In  Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition.  The  first 
Latin  gradus  was  cotnpiled  tn  1701  by  the  Jesuit  Pau]  Akr 
(16S6-1717),  a  famora  acbotdma&ter.  There  is  a  Latin  gtadui 
by  C  D.  Yonge  (1850);  English-Latin  by  A.  C.  Ainger  and 
H.  0.  Wintle  (1890);  Greek  by  J.  Brasse  (iSaS)  and  B.  MaUbjr 
(1815),  bishop  of  Durham. 

OBABTZ,  HBUIBICH  (1817-1891),  the  foremost  Jewish 
histoiian  of  modem  times,  was  bom  in  Posen  in  1817  and  died 
at  Munich  In  1891.  He  lecetved  a  desultory  education,  aad 
was  largely  seU-tatighL  An  important  stage  in  bis  develepmtst 
was  the  period  of  three  years  that  he  ^icnt  at  Oldenburg  as 
assistant  and  pupil  of  S.  R.  Hirsch,  whose  enli^tened  orthodoqr 
was  tor  a  time  veiy  attractive  to  GraeU.  Later  o&  Graeli 
proceeded  to  Breslan,  where  he  matiiculated  in  tt^a.  Br^aa 
was  then  becoming  the  besdquartets  of  Abraham  Gelgcr,  Ihe 
leader  of  Jewish  reform.  Gnetx  was  repelled  by  Gciger'* 
attitude,  and  though  he  subsequently  took  radical  views  of  the 
Bibk  sod  tradition  (which  made  him  an  oHKmcnt  of  Hinch), 
Graets  remained  a  life-long  foe  to  refonn.  He  contended  far 
freedom  of  thought;  he  had  no  de^  to  fij^  for  beedon 
of  rittial  pracU'ce.  He  momentarily  thought  erf  entering  the 
rablHnate,  but  he  was  uumited  to  that  career.  For  some  years 
be  supported  himself  as  a  tutor.  He  had  pce^^outly  won  icputc 
by  hta  pidiltahcd  osa^  but  In  1853  the  puidiation  of  the 
fourth  volume  tt  his  history  irf  the  Jews  made  hun  famous.  This 
fourth  volume  (the  first  to  be  published)  dealt  with  the  Tshmid. 
It  was  a  brilliant  resuidtation  of  the  past.  Giaets'a  skill  ia 
piecing  togetlicr  detadied  fragments  <d  information,  hit  vast 
learning  and  extiaordlnaty  critical  acmnen,  were  eqaaSad  bf 
Ua  vim  power  of  presenting  personalities.  No  Jewfah  book 
ot  the  19th  century  produced  such  a  sensation  as  this,  sad 
Graets  won  at  a  bound  the  position  he  stOl  occupies  as  recog- 
nized master  <rf  Jewish  history.  Bis  Cathkklt  i*r  JwteK, 
began  In  1853,  «u  completed  in  1875;  new  cdHioiia  the 
several  vdnmca  were  frequent.  The  work  has  been  truristcd 
bto  many  languages;  It  ippeared  in  Englbh  In  five  vohtiMS 
in  tSgr-iSg;.  The  Bulory  h  defective  In  iU  lack  of  objectivity; 
Gtaets's  judgments  are  sometimes  biassed,  and  in  partinilsT  he 
lacks  ^inpatby  with  nyitktan.  Bat  the  Ustoiy  ii  a  wg± 
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of  iMilai.  ffimaltuuooily  witfa  the  pubUntioa  ct  vol  Iv. 
GraeU  was  appointed  on  the  Staif  of  the  new  Breslau  Seminary, 
of  which  the  6nl  director  wu  Z.  Frankel.  Graetz  passed  the 
lemaindcr  of  Ui  life  in  thi*  oOct;  ia  1869  he  wat  created  pro- 
CtMor  bf  tho  lavmBBat,  aai  alio  kctmed  tt  tfco  Bialu 
Unlverdty.  Graets  ittaliMd  cniaidenble  repoU  n  •  faOtUcal 
critic  He  was  the  author  of  many  bold  coajectum  as  to  the 
date  of  Ruth,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther  and  other  biblical  books. 
Hii  critical  edition  <d  the  Psalms  (18S1-1S83}  wat  his  chief  coo- 
tiibuiion  to  bOMal  ezecesU,  bat  titer  Us  dasth  Profcanr 
Bacber  edited  Graets^  SmmdalUiia  to  many  puts  of  the 
Hebrew  BCtiptuns. 

A  fall  bibiiogi^ihy  of  Craeti's  works  b  |iven  in  the  Jemsh 
(Sahtriy  Strim,  iv.  194;  a  memoir  of  GracU  is  alio  to  be  found 
there.  Another  full  memcMr  was  prcfiiedjto  (ha  "ipdlB  "  volume 
of  the  nillory  in  the  American  re-bHSfl  tto  BBlSUl  tISIMlatioa 
in  six  vdnmes  (Philadelphia,  1898).  <I.  A.) 

QRABVIUS  (properly  Grave  or  Gam),  JORANIf  QWOWB 
(1632-1  ;oj),  German  classical  scholar  and  critic,  was  bom  at 
Naumbiug,  Saxony,  on  the  39th  of  Jauoai;  163s.  Ho  was 

A<gtMllyt«»*«il»l  ftM.  thai—  tiM»lii»li^^Jf  l^ynjyfaf 

of  J.  F.  GroBovlus  duiiog  a  casual  vWt  to  Don^er,  mte  his 

influence  he  abandoned  jurisprudence  for  phfMogy.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  D.  Hcinsius  at  L^den,  and  under  the 
Protestant  theologians  A.  Morus  and  O.  Bloodel  at  Amateidam. 
DoiiBg  hk  vesldeace  In  Amtctdun,  wnirn  BtaaUk  tafiKnce 

be  abandoned  Lntbenuito  and  Jcdsed  tbe  Reformed  Cbttfdi; 
and  ia  1656  he  was  called  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  Is  tbe  nniTetsity  of  Duisburg.  Two  years 
afterwards,  on  the  rerwnnwuidation  of  Gronovius,  he  was  ^osen 
to  succeed  that  sclular  at  Derenter;  bi  tOtfs  be  tnadated 
to  tbe  univenity  of  Utrecht,  when  be  oecupfed  fint  the  chair 
of  rhetoric,  and  from  1667  until  his  death  (January  irth,  1703) 
that  of  history  and  politics.  Graevius  enjoyed  a  very  high 
npntatioD  as  a  teacber,  and  bis  lecture-room  was  crowded 
by  pu]^  npy  of  tbeu  of  distlnsafabed  nnk,  from  aD  parts 
of  tbe  cMlbed  siorfd,  lie  was  hooooted  iritb  special  recogni- 
tion by  IiOufaXIV.|  *nd  was  a  particular  favourite  of  William  m. 
(rf  Kn^iad,  1A0  iBido  Um  historiographer  royaL 

His  two  most  important  works  are  the  T^saunti  aniiquilahtin 
tttmanarum  (1694-1699,  in  11  volumes),  and  the  Tktsourut  onti- 
fmitatMm  et  kistoriarum  Italiae  published  after  his  death,  and 
continued  by  the  elder  Burmann  (1704-1725).  His  editions  of  the 
chssict,  although  they  marked  a  di&tinct  advance  in  scholarship, 
are  now  for  the  most  part  superseded.  They  include  He^od  (1667), 
Lucian,  Pscudosophisla  (i66fi)  Justin,  Hitloriat  FhiUppkat  (1669), 
Suetomus  (1673),  Catullus.  TibulluB  et  Prapertius  (16S0),  and 
sevnal  of  the  woiks  of  Cicero  (his  best  production).   He  also  edited 


EMtyU^idie,  and  J.  E.  Sandys,  BiMrj  ti  Oaaskal  Sdubrtkip,  ii. 
(1908). 

eiur,  ABTmO  (184S-  ),  ItsUao  poet,  of  Genntn  ex- 
traction, was  bom  at  Athens.  He  was  educated  at  Naples 
Univeniry  and  became  a  lecturer  on  Italian  literature  in  Rome, 
till  in  18S3  be  was  appointed  professor  at  Turin.  He  was  one 
Of  tbe  fiMmdcn  «( tbe  GmtmIs  Mb  UUwtHm  OoMtM,  and  his 
pubOcatlom  include  valuable  pnse  oitlciam;  bat  he  is  best 
known  as  a  poet.  His  various  volumes  of  verse — Poeiie  e 
tundie  C1874),  Dopo  U  Iramonto  verri  {1893),  ic. — give  him  a 
bvl>  piece  among  the  recent  lyrical  writers  of  bis  Country. 

OUP  KABL  HBUKB  (iais-1869),  Geman  OU  Testa- 
ment scholar  and  orientalfaA,  ms  bom  at  Uaihansen  in  Aliace 
on  tbe  38th  of  February  1815.  He  studied  Biblical  esegesis 
and  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of  Strassburg  under 
E.  Reuss,  and,  after  holding  various  iwhing  posts,  was  made 
iBStnictBrlBFHMcbMd  Hebrew  at  iheUndwscbwlecfMeiwen, 
teceiving  in  1S59  the  title  of  pnrfcssor.  He  died  on  the  i6tb  of 
July  i86g.  Graf  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  In  his  principal  work,  Dit  fesckichliUken  BUcher 
dtt  AUe»  TetUmuiUi  (1866),  he  sought  to  show  that  tbe  priestly 
ktfUMfca  «l  Bai^aa,  Levitfana  aad  Hvmbaabef  luvailpn 
thu  tbe  book  of  Oratenaaqy.  Be  idD^  bo— w,  bdd  the 
Mc^tcd  vinr,  thtt  ibD  EMMe  MmUni  fcoHd  put  «C  Iks 


OrwmdMirtfl  and  therefore  bdonged  to  the  oldest  portfcuis  Of 
tbe  Pentatcucfa.  The  reasons  urged  against  the  contentioo  that 
tbe  priestty  legislation  and  the  iQohistic  narratives  were  separ- 
ated by  a  space  of  500  years  were  so  strong  as  to  induce  Graf, 
is  an  essay,  **  Die  antriitnnto  Gnmdscbrift  des  PentatetK^^ 
pBbUibed  shortly  before  bis  death,  to  legard  tbe  whole  Grwi- 
tekrift  as  pott-e^lic  and  as  the  latot  portion  of  tbe  Pentateu^ 
The  idea  bad  already  been  exptesaed  by  £.  Reuse,  Irat  abn 
Giaf  was  tbe  first  to  Intraduoe  it  into  Germai^,  the  tbooqr, 
as  developed  by  JnUua  WeUhausen,  baa  been  called  the  Gnl- 
Wellbausen  ^Fpotbcd^ 

Graf  alM  wrote,  Dtr  Sam  Jfon  iJnf.  (1857)  aad  Mr  Fnfhd 
JtrmictrUart^Ua).  SceT.lCCheyne.%Mdr<^(Wr«tem3 
CHUdsm  (1893):  SH  Otto  Pflelderer's  be«dc  tranilaled  into  EagBsh 
by  J.  F.  Smith  as  Dttthpmem  of  Theehfj  (1890). 

GRIfK  AXJRECHT  vox  (i8ift-i87o),  Germaa  oculist,  too 
of  Kail  Ferdinand  von  Grlfe,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  send 
of  Uay  1828.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  preference  for  tbt 
study  of  mathematics,  but  this  was  gradually  superseded  hy  an 
interest  in  natural  sdence,  which  led  him  ultimately  to  tbe  study 
of  medicine.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Berlin,  ^ama, 
Pngne,  Paris,  London,  DuUb  and  Edinburgh,  and  devodug 
qiedal  attention  to  ophthilmolonr  be,  is  iSjo,  beps  pnctln 
u  an  ocnlbt  In  Be^n,  wbere  be  imtsded  s  private  inttltttden 
Sot  the  treatment  of  the  eyes,  wblcb  became  tbe  model  many 
similar  ones  in  Germany  and  Switseriand.  In  r853  be  was 
njV^ntcd  teacher  of  ophthalmology  in  Bcriin  university;  bi 
1858  be  became  extraordinary  pnfeewr,  and  in  1866  ordLuiy 
profeewnr.  GAfe  contributed  largely  to  tbe  progress  <rfthe 
sdoicc  of  ophthalmology,  cspiecially  by  the  establishment  in 
i8s5  of  his  Arciafilr  OpMliulmelogie,  in  which  he  had  Ferdinand 
Arlt  (1813-1887)  aodF.  C  Dondcts  (1818-1889)  as  coUaboiatoti. 
Perhaps  his  two  most  important  discoveries  were  his  method 
of  treating  glaocoTga  and  his  new  operation  for  cataract.  He 
was  also  regarded  as  an  authority  in  diseases  of  the  nerrca 
and  brain.   He  died  at  Bcriin  on  the  seth  of  July  1870. 


atHafiat.  and  tbe  author  of  Da$  Mm  der  SekittMiM  (Weabadea, 
iterr:  and  E.  Michadia,  AUnekt  m*  Gr^/t.   Stm  LOm 
mtkm  (Berlio.  1877}. 

OBAF^  HBDIRICH  (i8ot-i86S),  German  educationist,  was 
born  at  Bntiatidt  in  Saao-Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  Uay  180s. 
He  Itodied  Mathematics  end  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  iSaj 
obtidned  a  cmacy  In  the  town  chnrch  ei  Weimar.  He  was 
transferred  to  Jena  as  rector  of  tbe  town  school  is  1835;  in  tS40 
be  was  also  ^tpotnted  extnordinaiy  professor  of  tlie  adcace 
of  education  (Pidagogik)  is  that  nnivenoty;  and  in  184s  1m 
becane  bead  of  the  Siinmekah  (middle  class  school)  in  Caiad. 
After  reorganising  tbe  bcIkk^  of  tbe  town,  he  became  director 
of  tbe  new  ReatseknU  in  1843;  end,  devoting  himsdf  to  tbe 
interests  oi  educational  reform  in  dectoral  Heise,  he  became 
in  1849  ■  ntember  of  the  school  commiiBion,  and  also  entered 
tbe  basse  of  npieienUtivca,  wbere  be  made  binadf  somewhat 
formidable  as  as  a^tatw.  In  1851  for  having  been  implicated 
in  the  September  riots  and  in  the  movement  against  the  ospopular 
minister  Haasenpflug,  who  had  dissolved  the  school  commimio^ 
he  was  coodemoed  to  three  yeais'  imprisonment,  a  sunftnce 
afterwards  reduced  to  me  of  twelve  siontlw.  On  bis  release  be 
withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  be  engaged  In  educational  tntk 
till  18SS1  when  he  was  appointed  direOor  of  the  schocrf  of  industry 
at  Bremen.   He  died  in  that  dty  on  the  arst  of  July  1868. 

Betides  being  tbe  author  of  many  text-booka  and  "-^'Wnl 
popert  on  educational  rubiects,  be  wrote  Dai  StcktnerhiUmU  itr 


attArekmfariaMpniluth  Kalfocfcidbsieii  (1828-1833). 

QRXFB,  KARL  FSROnUn)  TOK  (i787~i84e),  German 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  00  the  8th  of  March  1787.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Halle  and  Leipzig,  and  after  obtaining 
HcesM  bom  tbe  Le^sig  nnlvetrity,  be  ww  bi  1807  appointed 
pdvate  phyridiB  to  Dnke  iUeilii  ef  Anhelt-Bemlvuv  ^ 
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cUnic  >t  BflrUn,  and  Aubtg  the  wtr  with  Napoleon  he  was  lupci^ 
bitctideat  of  the  military  hotpitalt.  When  peace  was  coaduded 
iatSiSiherenunedhiipcofeMarialdutiea.  He  was  alio  appointed 
phyridu  to  the  gcnenl  staff  ti  dw  amy,  and  fae  became  a 
director  of  the  Friedikh  Wilbehn  Iintitute  and  of  the  Medico- 
CUnrgical  Academy.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  July  1840 
at  Hanmr,  wbiUiei  he  had  been  called  to  operate  on  the  eyes 
of  the  oswB  prince.  <Mfe  did  mudi  to  advance  the  ptacUce 
of  suiery  ia  Geratany,  eqiedaUy  in  the  treatment  of  wounda. 
Be  impiwed  the  ridno^aitlc  pfocew,  and  its  icvivai  was  chiefly 
due  to  hint  His  lectures  at  the  Huivenity  of  Beriin  attiactod 
ati^eau  from  aU  parts  of  Eurape. 

The  rollowing  are  hU  priocifMl  works:  Normaifur  die  Allo^um 
trcsier  Clitdmautn  (Berlin.  iBla);  Rkiiu>plastik  (1818):  B,:- 
trig*  tur  KuhU  TieiU  ia  AngeticMts  ertqnuck  tu  trseiun 
Dit  epidemiteh-lunlapdie  AugenbUnmrrrltot  Agypfr.s  in  den 
webiischen  B^reiMngsheeren  ([824);  and  Jahrabrtichie  uber  dat 
kliiiti4k-{kirmrptct-m^en6ruiii:lu  InslUui  dtr  UniveTsilat  ni  Berlin 
(1817-ieu).  He  alto  edited,  with  Ph.  von  WalUier,  the  Journal 
fir  CkinSpt  und  A  ■gMlWBMtfa.lhsE.  Mktaifa  M  Mina«i 
W«  Cra/e  in  srinv^^SfSimSil JtrSSTSlli  WSutmchaJI 
(BeHin.  1840) 

GRAFFITO,  plural  fir^H,  the  Italian  word  meaidnK  "  acribV 
Hni "  or  "  scratchings  "  (pqfiare,  to  scribble,  Or.  ypi^v*), 
adopted  by  archaccdogisU  as  a  (enersl  term  for  the  casual 
writlnfi,  nide  diawinp  and  rnmAtnft  on  ancient  buildings, 
fn  distkiction  from  the  more  formal  ot  ddlberatc  writings  Imown 
as  "  insdiptioni."  These  "  graffiti,"  dtber  somtched  on  stone 
or  pbutcr  by  a  sharp  instrument  iudi  as  a  nail,  or,  more  rarely, 
written  in  red  chalk  or  black  charcoal,  are  found  b  great  abund- 
ance,  e.g.  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  The  best-known 
"  graffiti "  are  those  in  ?ompeli  and  in  the  catacombs  and  dse- 
where  in  Rome.  They  have  been  collected  by  R.  Garrucd 
{GrufiH  di  PompH,  Paris,  1856),  and  L.  Correra  (■'  Graffiti  di 
Roma  "  in  BetMmo  dMi  cmmkuIom  snuiMfj^afe  arduitehgiea, 
Rome,  1893;  see  also  Corf.  Inj.  Lot.  vr.,  Berlin,  1871). 
The  subjett  matter  of  these  scrfbUings  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  similar  scraidi  made  to-day  by  boys,  street  idlen 
andthecasiul"tt^iper."  The  schoolboy  of  Pompeii  wrou  out 
Kits  of  nouns  and  veffas,  alidiaheU  and  lines  tiam  Virgil  for 
memorising,  loven  wrote  the  names  of  their  bdoved,  "  sports- 
men "  scribbled  thBBaiiwaof  bones  tbey  had  been  "  tipped," 
and  wrote  those  of  tbdr  favourite  tfadtatoia.  Personal  abuse 
h  frequent,  and  rude  cadattneB  sm  found,  sucb  as  that  of  one 
Pen^rinus  with  an  cnotmoos  nose,  or  of  Naso  or  Nasso  with 
hardly  any.  Auha  Vettins  Flnnus  writes  up  his  electioa  addios 
and  appcali  to  the  piUert^  «r  ball-playcn  for  theii  votes  for 
tfaa  ■■  aedOe.  Lines  of  poetry,  tiStBf  nited  for  lovers  to  de- 
jection «r  trlnmpb,  arc  pt^ndar,  and  CMd  and  Propettins  aiq>ear 
to  be  favDoritea.  .^ipanntly  private  owners  of  property  felt 
tbe  nuisance  of  the  defacement  <A  their  walls,  and  at  Rome 
■ear  the  Porta  Ptrtumtit  has  been  found  an  inscription  begging 
peepk  not  to  nibble  (warfffan)  on  tbe  waUL 

Otafiti  arc  «f  some  imptutance  to  the  palseogrifiber  and  to 
the  philologist  as  illustrating  the  forms  and  comqiUona  of  the 
^uious  a^>habets  and  languages  used  by  the  people,  and  oeca^n- 
•Qy  (idde  the  archaeologist  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  building  on  which 
thcgr  mppm,  bat  they  aie  ddefly  vabiaUe  lor  the  ti^  they 
throw  oa  tbeevcryd^  life  of  tbe  "  man  io  tbe  street "  of  the 
pniod,  and  for  the  intimate  details  of  customs  and  institutions 
irincb  no  literature  or  formal  inscriptions  can  give.  The  graffiti 
deaUng  with  tbe  gUdiatoiial  shows  at  PompcS  are  in  tliis  respect 
putkdariy  notewort^;  tbe  rada  dnwbigs  such  as  that  of 
tbe  ttaaor  cau^  in  the  net  of  the  rtHviia  and  lying  entirely 
at  his  nercy,  ^ve  a  more  vivid  lecture  of  what  Uie  incidents 
of  these  shows  were  like  than  any  account  in  words  (ice  Ganucci, 
«^  c»(..  Hs.  L-iiv.;  A.  Uau,  PornptH  m  LOat  Ktual,  ind 
•d.(  1908,  ch.  nzj.  In  lUlSin  the  Trastcvere  quarter  of  Rome; 
near  Uie  diurdi  of  S.  Ciisafono,  was  discovered  the  guard-bouse 
(sxnsMmiMi}  of  the  seventh  cohort  of  the  dty  poUce  (lipUt), 
the  walls  being  covered  by  the  scribblings  of  the  guards,  illuitrat- 
iof  in  detail  the  daily  rouliaat  the  luudshipa  and  dangers,  and 
tiw  lediiip  of  the  aica  tmnrda  tbair  officen  (W.  Simula, 


"  V  EsculHtorio  ddla  Settlma  coorte  dd  VlgOi "  tn  Ml.  tnO. 
1867,  and  Annaii  IiuL,  1874;  see  alio  R.  Landani,  ^aacai 
JbiMw  til  tA*  Uffa.oJ  Rectttt  Ditantritt,  ajo,  and  Xkmh 
Excmatietu  oj  Aneunt  Xmk,  i8q7,  548).  The  most  fsnow 
graffito  yet  discoveicd  is  that  generally  accepted  u  repnsentiog 
a  caricature  of  Christ  upon  tbe  cross,  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
Domus  GelotiaQS  on  the  Palatine  in  1857,  and  now  pntnvtd 
In  tbe  Rircherian  Museum  of  the  CoUqpo  Romano.  De^ 
scratched  in  tbe  wan  il  •  figure  of  a  roan  clad  in  the  ihect  Aniiei 
with  one  band  upraised  in  saluution  to  another  fignie^  with 
the  head  of  an  ass,  or  possibly  a  horse,  hanpng  on  s  cms; 
beneath  a  written  in  rude  Greek  letters  "  Anaiamenoa  wonhips 
(his)  god."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  repronUsn 
adherent  of  some  Gnostic  sect  wonhifqiing  one  of  the  ammsk 
headed  deities  of  Egypt  (see  Ferd.  Becker,  Das  SpoUtneHis 
dtr  rOmiscken  KaittrpaldsU,  Brcdau,  iS66i  F.  X.  Ktaus,  Dat 
SfoHentdfut  sm  PaMin,  Freiburg  in  Breiigau.  ttw  mi 
ViscoBtl  and  I^andanj,  Cuida  dd  Palalim«). 

Tfacic  u  an  interesting  article,  with  many  quotatioos  of  ftafltl, 
in  tbe  Eiintna^  JUtiew,  October  1859,  voL  cz.  (C  Wa.) 

GBAFLT,  CHARLBI  (i86>-  ),  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3M  of  December 
1861.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acadeotjp 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  and  of  Henri  M.  Chapu  and  Jcsn 
Dampt,,and  tbe  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  He  received  sa 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  i89r  for  bis  "  Manvsis 
Prbogc,"  now  at  the  Detroit-Museum  of  FIik  Arts,  a  gold  medsl 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  igo^  and  medals  at  ChicBgo>  '>893, 
Atlanta,  1S95,  and  Philadelphia  (tbe  gold  Hcdal  of  Honor, 
Pesnqrlvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Atta),  1699.  In  189a  he 
became  instructor  in  sculpture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acsdemy 
of  the  Fme  Arts,  abo  filling  the  same  chair  at  the  Drczd  Institute, 
PhiUdclphia.  He  was  elected  a  full  member  of  the  Natloul 
Academy  of  Design  in  1905.  His  better-known  works  indnde: 
"  General  Reynolds,"  Fairmonnt  Parit,  Pbiladdphia;  "  Foun- 
tain of  Man "  (made  for  .the  fan-American  Eipositioa  at 
Buffalo);  "Ftem  Geaeiatioa  to  Gowiatlon";  '^Sydibid  of 
Life  ":  "  Vulture  of  War,"  and  many  portrait  biuta. 

QRAFHATB.  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Itterbacb, 
14  m.  E.  of  Dfluddorf  on  the  railway  Hilden-Vohwinkd.  Pop. 
(1905}  903a  It  has  a  Rtmtan  CaUiolic  and  two  Evangdical 
churdies,  and  there  was  an  abbey  here  from  1185  to  1803.  The 
prindpal  iitdustries  are  iron  and  steel,  while  weairtag  b  carried 
on  in  the  town. 

GRAFT  (a  modified  form  of  the' earlier  "graff,"  through 
the  French  from  the  Late  Lat.  papkium,  a  stylos  or  pencil), 
a  smd  branch,  shoot  or  "  scion,"  tiaosfcricd  from  one  plant  or 
tree  to  another,  the  "  stock."  and  hiserted  In  It  so  that  the  tww 
unite  (see  Hoktkultubx).  The  name  was  adopted  from  thi 
resemblance  la  shape  of  the  "  graft "  to  a  pendL  The  transfer 
of  living  tissue  fiOM  one  portion  of  an  organism  to  another  part 
of  the  same  or  diCerent  organism  where  it  adherca  and  groM 
it  also  known  at  "  grafting,"  and  is  frequently  practised  In 
modem  surgery.  The  word  is  applied,  in  carpentiy,  to  an 
attarhment  of  the  ends  of  timbers,  and,  as  a  nautical  term,  to 
the  "  whipping  "  or  "  pointing  "  of  a  rope's  end  with  fine  twine 
to  prevent  unravelling,  **  Graft "  is  ned  as  •  slug  term,  in 
England,,  for  a  "piece  of  bard  mdc"  In  American  nssge 
Webater's  Dietionary  (ed.  1904)  defines  the  word  as  "  the  set  of 
any  one,  especially  an  offidal  or  public  employ^,  by  which  he 
[Kocures  money  surreptitiously  by  virtue  <4  hb  office  or  position; 
also  the  surr^titioui  gain  thus  procured-"  It  is  thus  a  wwd 
embracing  UackmaQ  ud  ilDcIt  commission.  The  origin  ot  the 
Ewgtifh  use  of  the  word  is  probably  an  obsolete  word  "  graft.'f 
a  portion  of  earth  thrown  up  by  a  spade,  from  tbe  Teutonic  root 
meaning  "  to  dig,"  seen  in  German  grobem,  and  English  "  grave." 

flRAirni,  DUXn  op.  The  English  dukes  of  Grafton  are 
descended  from  Hbhbt  Fimov  (1663-1690},  the  natural  son 
(rf  Charies  IL  by  Barbara  VUlicrs  (countess  of  Caulemaine  and 
ducliess  (tf  Cleveland).  In  1673  he  was  married  to  the  dsugltter 
and  bdrest  of  the  eul  of  Arlington  and  created  cad  ct  Euston; 
ia  i6ys  be  ma  created  duka  of  Gnftoa..  Bt  was  bnn^ 
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u  « lailor,  «Bd  uw  infliury  )AVk«  at  Uw  *iev  of  Lunnburg 

in  At  James  U.'s  coronation  be  was  lord  hish  constable. 

In  tbe  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  he  commanded  the 
toyal  troops  in  Someractshiic;  but  Uter  he  acted  with  Oiurdull 
(duke  of  Marlbordugh),  and  jiMiwd  WUliun  cf  Onnce  a|aimt 
tbe  king.  He  died  o(  a  wound  received  at  the  itonniiig  of  Cork, 
while  leading  William's  forces,  beiiig  aucceeded  as  »ad  duke 
by  hb  son  Charles  (16S2-1757), 

Aucusros  Henry  Fikroy,  3rd  duke  of  Grafton  (1735-181 1), 
one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  his  time,  wasthcgnodsonof  the 
ind  duke,  and  was  educated  b(  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  He 
Ant  became  known  in  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Lord  Bute;  in 
1765  he  was  secretary  of  slate  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham; 
but  he  retired  next  year,  and  Pitt  (becoming  carl  of  Chatham) 
formed  a  ministry  in  which  Craflon  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
(1766)  but  only  jiominally  prime  minister.  Chatham's  illness 
at  the  end  of  1767  resulted  in  Grafton  becoming  the  effective 
leader,  but  political  differences  and  the  attacks  of  "  Junius  " 
led  to  his  resignation  in  January  1770.  He  became  lord  privy 
seal  in  Lord  North's  ministry  (1771}  but  resigned  in  1775,  being 
in  favour  of  conciliatory  action  towards  the  American  colonists. 
In  ihe  Rockingham  ministry  of  1781  be  was  again  lord  privy 
seal.   In  later  years  he  was  a  prominent  Unitarian. 

Besides  his  successor,  the  4th  duke  (1760-1844),  and  numerous 
other  children,  he  was  the  father  of  General  Lord  Charles  Fiti- 
roy  (1764-1819),  whose  sons  Sir  Charles  FilzrAy  (179S-1858), 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Robert  Fitzroy  (q.v.),  the 
hydrographet,  were  notable  men.  The  4th  duke's  son,  who 
succeeded  as  jih  duke,  was  father  of  tbe  61b  and  71b  duke 

The  »d  ditkc  left  in  aunuicripi  a  Utmoir  of  his  public  oareer, 
of  whicn  extracts  hai-e  been  printed  in  Sunhope's  Hiilory.  Wafpolc's 
Utmaria     Ctornt  III.  (Appendix.  voL  iv.),  and  Cam^idl's  Urtt 

SRAPIOK,  RICHARD  (d.  1571),  English  printer  and  chron- 
icler, was  probably  born  about  131J.  He  received  the  freedom 
of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  iSJ4>  Miles  Covcrdale's  version 
o(  tbe  Sible  had  fint  been  printed  Si  1535.  Grafton  was  early 
brought  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  reli^us  reform,  and  in 
>5J7  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Edward  ^VhilchuIch, 
to  produce  a  modilied  version  of  Coverdale's  text,  generally 
known  as  Matthew's  Bible  (Antwerp,  ^537).  He  went  to  Pari* 
loreprint  Coverdale's  revised  edition  (1538).  There  Whitchurch 
and  he  began  to  print  the  folio  known  as  tbe  Great  Bible  by 
special  licence  obtained  by  Henry  VIU.  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. Suddenly,  however,  the  work  was  ofGcially  stopped  and 
the  presses  seised.  Grafton  fled,  but  Thomas  CromwcU  eventu- 
ally boushi  the  presses  and  type,  and  the  printing  was  completed 
in  EnglaJid.  The  Great  Bible  was  reprinted  Kvcral  times  under 
his  direction,  the  last  occasion  being  1553.  In  1544  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  secured  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  church 
service  books,  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
appointed  king's  printer,  an  oflice  which  he  retained  throughout 
thereign.  In  this  capacity  he  produced  The  BboIk of  tkc  Common 
Praier  and  Adtitinisfracion  oj  tlie  SiKramtnles,  and  oilier  Riles 
and  Ceremonies  0]  Iht  Chiirclie:  after  Ike  Use  oJ  Ihe  Cliurche  of 
EHflande  (1549  fol.),  and  Acles  of  ParliatnaU  (1551  and  1533). 
b  I5S3  he  printed  Lady  Jane  Grey's  proclamation  and  signed 
blmseU  the  queen's  printer.  For  this  he  was  impnsonod  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  seems  thereafter  to  have  retired  from  active 
business.  His  historical  works  include  a  continuation  (1543) 
of  Hantyng's  Ckroaiek  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  down  to  Cnfton's  o¥m  times.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
considerable  liberties  with  the  original,  and  may  practically  bo 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  work.  He  printed  in  1548 
Edward  Hall's  Union  0/  Ike.  .  .Families  of  Laneasire  and 
Yorke,  adding  the  history  of  the  years  from  1531  to  1547.  After 
he  retired  from  the  prfnllng  business  he  published  An  Abridge- 
ment of  lie  Ckronieks  of  En^aud  (i  jdi).  Uanuell  of  lie  Chronicles 
of  England  (1565),  Chronide  at  large  aiid  ineere  Hislorye  of  the 
AJayres  of  England  (1568).  In  these  books  he  chiefly  adapted 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  some  cases  he  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  contempotaiy  events.  His  same  frequently  appears 
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in  the  records  of  St  Bartholomew's  and  Cbiiat's  hoepitiia,  and 

in  1 553  he  was  treasurer.general  of  the  hospitals  of  Kiof  Edward's 
foundation.  In  IS53-I554  1556-1557  he  represented  the 
City  in  PaHiament,  and  in  1561-15(43  he  sat  for  Coventry. 

An  elaborate  account  of  Grafton  was  written  in  1901  by  Mr  J.  A. 
lunedon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  with  the  title 
Riemanl  Craflon,  C&iten  and  Grocer  of  London,  (fc,  in  continuation 
ot  inddenu  in  Ikt  Lilts  of  T.  PojmU  and  R.  Craflon  (1895}.  Hb 
Ckronkk  at  largi  was  repnnicd  by  Sir  Henry  ElUs  ia  1809. 

ORAFIOII,  ■  city  of  Oaruce  county.  New  South  Wales, 
lying  on- both  tides  of  tbe  Clamtce  river,  at  a  disUnee  of  45  m. 
from  its  mouth,  343  m.  N.E.  of  Sydney  by  sea.  Pop.  (1901) 
4174.  South  Grafton,  976.  The  two  sections.  North  Grafton 
and  South  Grafton,  form  separata  tnuoicipaUiies.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  tlie  sea  to  the  town  for  ships  of  moderate 
burden,  and  ftw  small  vcsseh  to  a  pdnt  35  nt.  beyond  iL  The 
entrance  to  the  river  has  been  srtifictally  improved.  Grafton 
b  the  seat  of  tbe  Anglican  joint-bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidalc, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  created  ia  1S88,  both  of  whkh 
have  fine  cathedrals.  Dany-famdng  and  sugar-growing  arc 
important  indtistries,  and  there  are  several  sugar-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood;  great  numbers  of  horses,  also,  are  bred  for  the 
Indian  and  colonial  markets.  Tobaccol  cereals  and  fruits  are 
also  grown.  Grafton  has  a  large  shipping  trade  with  SydiKy. 
There  is  tail -connexion  with  Briabaite,  &c  The  city  becanie  a 
municipality  in  1859. 

GRAFTON,  a  township  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  Pop.  (1905)  5051 ;  (1910)  5705.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  It  Hartford,  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  intcrurban  electric  lines. 
The  township  contains  several  villages  (including  Grafton,  North 
Grafton,  Saundcravillc,  Fishervillc  and  Farnurnsville);  the 
principal  village,  Grafton,  is  about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Worcester.  The 
villages  arc  residential  subufbs  of  Worces^,  and  attract  many 
summer  residents.  In  tbe  village  of  Grafton  there  is  a  pubJic 
library.  There  is  ample  water  power,  from  tbe  Blackstontt 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  among  the  manufactures  of  Grafton 
arc  coilon-goods,  boots. and  shoes,  &c.  Within  what  is  now 
Grafton  stood  the  Nipmuck  Indian  village  of  Hassanaroesit. 
John  Eliot,  llie  "  apostle  to  the  Indians,"  visited  it  soon  after 
1651,  and  organized  the  third  of  his  bands  of  "  praying  Indians  " 
there;  in  1671  he  cstablbhed  a  church  for  them,  the  second  of 
the  kind  in  New  England,  and  also  a  schooL  In  i6u  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  granted  to  the  ladians,  for  their  exclusive 
use,  a  tract  of  about  4  sq.  m.,  of  which  they  remained  the  sole 
proprietors  until  1718,  when  they  sold  a  small  farm  to  Elisha 
ohnsoo,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  the  neighbourbood. 
n  t7t&  a  group  of  tcsidenu  (rf  Marlbon,  Sudbtuy,  Concord  and 
Stowe,  with  the  permission  of  the  General  Court,  bought  from  the 
Indians  7500'acrcs  of  their  lands,  and  agreed  to  establish  forty 
English  families  on  the  tract  within  three  years,  and  to  maintain 
a  church  and  school  of  which  tbe  Indians  sboidd  have  free  use. 
The  township  was  incorporated  fn  1735,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  and  duke  of  Grafton.  The  last  <tf  the  ptirc-hlooded 
Indians  died  about  1825. 

QRAFTON,  a  city  and  tbe  county-scat  of  Taylor  county,  West. 
Virginia,  C.S.A.,  on  Tygart  river,  about  100  m.  by  rail  S£.  of 
Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890}  3159;  (1900)  56501  Including  aififoreiga- 
bomand  163  negroes;  (1910)  7563.  It  is  served  by  lour  diviaons 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway,  which  maintains  extensive  car 
shops  here.  The  city  b  about  1000  fL  above  sca-lcvcl.  It  has 
a  small  national  cemetery,  and  about  4  m.  W.,  at  Prunlytowa, 
b  the  West  Virgiiua  Reform  School.  Craflon  b  tituated  near 
large  coal-^ds,  and  b  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Among  its 
manufactum  are  machine-shop  and  foundry  products,  window 
glass  and  pressed  glass  ware,  and  grist  mill  and  plajiing-mill 
products.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1851,  and 
Graf  too  was  Incorporated  In  1856  and  chartered  aa  a  dty  in 
1899.  In  1903  thepopulatlon  and  arcaof  the  city  were  increased 
by  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Fetterman  (pop.  in  1900, 796), 
of  Beaumont  (unincorporated),  and  of  other  territory. 

GRAHAM,  SIR  QERALD  (i8ji-t89g),  Britbh  general,  was 
bom  on  the  sTth  of  June  1831  at  Acton,  Middleaea.  He  was 
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educated  at  Dresden  and  WooI#ich  Academy,  and  entered  tbe 
Royal  Engiaeers  Is  1850.  He  lerved  wkli  <U9tiitction  throng 
tbe  Rustian  War  of  1854  to  1856,  waa  prewnt  at  tbe  baltlei  9f 
tbe  Alma  and  Inkcnnan,  was  twice  wounded  in  tbe  trencbet 
before  Sevastopol,  and  was  awarded  tbe<Victoria  Cross  lor 
gallantry  at  tbe  attack  on  the  Redan  and  for  devoted  liendtm 
on  numerous  occasions.  He  also  received  the  tcgion  of  Honour, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  brevet  majority.  In  tbe  China  War  of 
fSte  be  took  part  la  the  actions  of  Sin>lio  and  Tang-ku,  the 
storming  of  the  Taku  Porta,  where  be  was  severely  wounded, 
and  the  Hitry  into  Peking  (brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B.)- 
Promoted  colonel  in  1869,  he  was  employed  in  routine  duties 
until  1S77,  when  be  was  appointed  assist  ant -director  of  works 
for  barracks  at  the  war  office,  a  position  he  held  until  his  promo* 
tion  to  major-general  in  1881.  In  command  of  the  advanced 
force  in  Eg>'pt  in  1S81,  he  bore  the  brunt  of  tbe  fighting,  was 
present  at  the  action  of  Magfar,  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Kassaadn,  took  part  in  the  second,  and  led  his  brigade  at 
Tell-el-Kebir.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign  he  received  the 
K.C.B.  and  thanks  of  parliament.  In  1884  he  commanded  the 
expedition  to  the  eastern  Sudan,  and  fought  the  successful 
battles  of  El  Teb  and  Tamai.  On  bis  return  home  he  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament  and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  In  1885  he  commanded 
the  Suakin  expedition,  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Hashin  and 
Tamai,  and  advanced  the  railway  from  Suakin  to  Otao,  when  the 
expedition  was  withdrawn  (thanks  of  parliament  and  G.C.M.G.). 
In  1896  he  was  matle  G.C.B.,  and  in  1899  colonel -commandant 
Royal  Engineers.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  1899. 
He  published  in  1875  a  translation  of  Goctte's  Optrationt  of 
the  Ctrmatt  Enpnetrs  in  i8jo~iSjx,  and  in  18S7  Last  Worit 
mtk  Gordon. 

GRAHAll,  SIR  JAMBS  ROBBRT  QBOROB.  Bart.  {1791- 
t86t),  British  statesman,  son  of  a  baronet,  was  bom  at  Naworth, 
Cumberland,  on  the  ist  of  June  i79i>  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford.  Shortly  after  quilting  the  university, 
while  making  the  "  grand  tour  "  abroad,  be  became  private 
secretary  to  the  British  minister  in  Sicily.  Returning  to  E^land 
in  r8i8  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  Hull  in  the 
Whig  interest;  but  he  was  umeated  at  the  election  of  t8io. 
In  1814  be  succeeded  to  tbe  banmetcyjand  in  i8t6  be  re-entered 
parliament  as  representative  for  CarUile,  a  aeat  wUch  he  soon 
exchanged  for  tbe  couQty  of  Cumberiaiid.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Com  and  Currency,"  which 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  a  man  of  advanced  Liberal 
opinions;  and  he  became  one  of  tbe  most  energetic  advocate* 
in  parliament  of  the  Reform  BiU.  On  the  fomatfon  of  Earl 
Grey's  admittistration  be  received  tbe  post  of  firat  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  From  183a  to  he 
sat  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Dis- 
sensions on  the  Irish  Church  question  led  to  bb  withdrawal 
from  tbe  ministry  in  1834,  and  ultimately  to  Us  jmning  the 
Conservative  party.  Rejected  by  his  former  constituents  in 
1837,  he  was  in  1838  elected  for  Pembroke,  and  in  1S41  for 
Dorchester.  In  the  latter  year  he  took  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  a  post  he 
retained  until  1S46.  As  b<une  secretary  he  incurred  considerable 
odliftn  In  Scotland,  by  hb  uncondliating  policy  on  tbe  church 
question  prior  to  the  "  dbmption  "  of  1843;  and  in  1844  tbe 
detention  and  opeidnf  of  letters  at  the  post-office  by  his  warrant 
raised  a  storm  of  public  Indignation,  which  was  hardly  allayed 
by  the  favourable  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  of 
Investigation.  From  1846  to  1851  be  was  oat  of  office;  but  in 
tbe  latter  year  he  joined  Lord  Aberdeen's  cabinet  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  In  which  capacity  he  acted  also  for  a  sbort 
time  hi  the  Palmerston  ministry  of  tSss-  The  appointment  of 
a  sdect  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  ibe  Russian 
war  ultimately  kd  to  hb  withdrawal  fiom  official  Hfe.  He 
continued  as  a  private  member  to  exercise  a  condderable  in- 
fluence on  parliamentary  opinion.  He  died  at  Nctherby, 
Cunberiand,  on  the  istb  of  October  1S61. 

Hb  £f|k,  by  C.  SL  PiAer,  waa  pubSshed  la  1907. 


QRABAH.  SVLVESTBS  ((794-1851},  American  dletariai^ 
was  bom  In  Suffield,  Connecticut,  in  1794.  Hestudiedat  Amherst 
College,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Pr^ylerian  ministry  in  1816, 
but  heiecou  to  have  preached  but  Uttk.  He'becanc  an  ardeat 
advocate  of  temperance  reform  and  of  vegetafbjusa,  haviog 
persuaded  himself  that  a  flesh  diet  was  the  cause  of  abnoimt] 
cravings.  Hb  last  years  were  spent  in  reiiremcnt  and  he  died 
at  JJorthampton,  Massachuseits,  on  the  nth  of  Seplembet 
1851.  Hb  name  b  now  remembered  because  of  bb  advocacy 
of  unbolted  (Graham)  flour,  and  as  the  oripnator  of  ".Graham 
bread."  But  hb  reform  was  much  broader  than  this.  Heurgcd, 
primarily,  physiological  education,  and  in  his  Scitnec  of  Human 
Life  (1836;  republished,  with  biographical  memoir,  1858) 
furnished  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  subject.  He  had 
carefully  planned  a  complete  regimen  including  many  delidt 
besides  a  strict  diet.  A  Temperance  (or  Graham)  Boarding 
House  was  opened  in  New  York  City  about  1831  by  Mrs  Ajcnaih 
Nicholson,  who  publbhed  Jfaiure's  Own  Book  (ind  ed.,  183;) 
giving  Graham's  rules  for  boarders;  and  in  Boston  a  Grabain 
House  was  opened  in  1837  at  33  Brattle  Street. 

There  were  many  Crahamitn  at  Brook  Farm,  and  the  Aioerirja 
Phynialnkal  Society  published  in  Boston  in  1837  and  1838  a  wetktji 
called  The  Craliam  jokthoI  of  Htallk  and  Lonftvtty,  itti^nti  I* 
UlHilraie  by  Jaett  and  tuttain  by  reason  and  prtntipUs  Ik*  tcmct  if 
kuinan  lijt  as  laugki  by  SybxsUr  Grakom,  edited  by  David  CampbtlL 
Graham  wrote  Essay  on  CkoUra  (1832);  The  Eunlapfen  Tablttt 
of  tlu  NtneUenA  CtninrjUiM)il*ft''r€Sto  Young  Utn  on  CkoHi^ 
(jnd  ed.,  1837);  and  Amu  OM  Bread  JtfslMg:  and  projected  * 
work  designed  to  show  that  hb  system  waa  not  counter  m  Utt 
Holy  Scriptures. 

QBAHAH.  THOMAS  (t8os-i869),  Britbh  chembt,  born  at 
Glasgow  on  the  joth  of  December  1S05,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  city.  In  1S19  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  «jib 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  tbe  Established  Church, 
But  under  tbe  influence  of  Thomas  Thomson  (1773-185^), 
the  professor  of  chemistry,  he  developed  a  taste  for  experimental 
science  and  especially  for  molecular  physics,  a  subject  which 
formed  hu  main  preoccupation  throughout  hb  life.  Ahtt 
graduating  in  1814,  he  spent  two  years  fn  the  laboratory  ttl 
Professor  T.  C.  Hope  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  returning  to  Glasgow 
gave  lessons  in  mathematics,  and  subsequently  chemistry, 
until  the  year  1819,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  tbe 
Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Dr  Andrew  Ure 
(177&-1857)  as  professor  of  cbemistiyin  the  Andecsooian  Institu- 
tion, and  in  1837,  on  tbe  death  of  Dr  Edward  Turner,  he  «u 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemblry  in  University  College, 
London.  There  he  remained  till  1855,  when  he  succeeded  Sit 
John  Herschd  as  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  post  be  held  until  his 
death  on  the  16th  of  September  1869.  The  onerous  duties 
hb  work  at  the  Mint  entailed  severely  tried  his  energies,  and 
in  4]ultiing  a  purely  scientific  career  be  was  subjected  to  (he 
cares  of  official  Ufe,  for  which  he  was  not  fitted  by  tempcramcni. 
The  researches,  however,  which  be  conducted  between  iSfii 
and  1869  were  as  brilliant  as  any  of  Lbose  in  which  fie  engaged. 
Graham  was  el^ed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1836, 
and  a  corresponding  member  of  tbe  Institute  of  France  in  184;, 
while  Oxford  madehimaD.  C.L.Ini8s5.  Hetookalcadiogpart 
la  tbe  foundation  of  the  London  Chemical  and  tbe  Ovendish 
societies,  and  served  as  first  president  of  both,  in  1841  and  1846, 
Towards  tbe  close  of  bb  life  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
was  offered  him,  but  hb  faiUng  health  caused  him  to  dedioc 
tbe  honour. 

Graham's  work  is  femarkaUe  at  naee  (or  Its  origjnality  aitd 
for  the  nmpUclty  of  the  methods  eni[^ed  In  obtaining  mott 
Important  results.  Hecommunicated  papers  to  the  Ph!los^>Mcal 
Society  of  Glasgow  before  the  work  of  that  society  was  recorded 
in  Tronsaclioni,  but  hb  first  published  paper, "  On  the  Absorp- 
tion of  Gases  by  Liquids,"  appeared  in  the  >4  nnalt  of  Fkitoupby 
for  i8s6.  Thesubject  with  which  hb  name  it  most  prominently 
associated  b  tbe  diffusion  of  gases.  In  hb  first  |»per  on  thb 
subject  (1S79)  he  thus  summarizes  the  knowledge  experimeat 
had  alTorded  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movement  ol 
gases.  "  Fruitful  as  the  miscibility  of  gases  has  been  in  in.' 
terestiiigq>cculatk»>s,  tbeexpcdmcnlalinlomation  wepoisesi 
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M  the  subject  UMNinti  to  Uttk  more  thui  the  well-«sUbliihed 
fact  that  gam  of  a  diflfcrent  nature  wbcn  brought  into  contact 
do  not  amnfe  ihensclva  iccording  to  their  density,  but  they 
fpontiiwously  diffine  tbratt^  each  othir  m  as  to  remain  In  an 
inlimate  slate  of  mixlnre  for  any  lengtli  of  time."  For  the 
CnuTcd  jar  of  J.  W.  Dabereiner  he  substituted  a  {lass  tube 
clowd  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  this  umple  ap- 
plitoce  he  developed  the  law  now  known  by  dmm  "  that 
the  diffusion  rate  of  paet  ia  invenely  as  the  aquaie  not  of  their 
density."  (See  DirrusiOH.)  He  further  studied  the  passage 
of  gases  by  transpiration  throuiJi  fine  tubes,  and  by  cfiusioo 
through  a  minute  hole  in  a  platinum  dislc,  and  was  enabled  to  show 
that  gS5  may  enter  a  vacuum  fn  three  different  ways:  (i)  by  the 
jMkcular  movement  of  diSuiiott,  fn  virtne  of  whi^  a  gas  pene- 
nates  through  the  pores  of  a  dbk  of  compressed  gn^itei  (>) 
by  effusion  through  an  oriRce  of  sensiUe  dimco^ns  b  a  platinum 
disk  the  relative  times  of  the  effusion  of  gates  in  mau  being 
liMilir  to  those  of  the  molecular  diffusion,  although  a  gas  is 
ntually  carried  by  the  former  kind  of  hnpulte  with  a  -vdodty 
Buy  thousand  times  as  great  as  is  dentonstrable  by  the  latter; 
and  is)  by  the  peculiar  rate  of  passagcdue  to  tnutti^ratlon  throng 
&w  lubes,  in  which  the  ratios  appear  to  be  in  direct  relation  with 
no  other  known  property  of  the  same  gases— thus  hydrogen  has 
dsctly  double  the  transpiratbn  rate  <^  nitfogen,  the  relation  of 
ibose  gases  as  to  density  being  as  1:14.  He  subsequently 
ciimincd  the  passage  of  gases  through  scpuor  partitlonsof  isdia- 
nibber,  unglaaed  earthenware  and  plates  of  metals  such  u 
ptlladiuffl,  and  proved  that  gases  pass  through  these  septa 
gather  by  diffusion  nor  effusion  nor  by  tran^ration,  but  in  virtue 
I  of  a  selective  absorption  which  the  septa  appear  to  exert  on  the 
I  gues  in  contact  with  them.  By  this  neans  <"  atmolysb  ")  he 
was  enabled  partially  to  separate  oxygen  from  air. 

His  early  work  on  the  movements  of  gases  led  him  to  examine 
the  sponlaaeoas  movements  of  liquids,  tad  as  a  result  of  the 
(ipciiments  he  divided  bodies  into  two  dssses— ciysUlloids, 
tsch  as  common  salt,  and  colloids,  of  which  gum-arabic  is  a  type 
»the  former  having  lugh  and  the  latter  low  diffusibility.  He 
ilio  proved  that  the  process  of  liquid  diffusion  causes  partial 
decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds,  the  potassium 
Hilpbaie,  for  instance,  being  separated  from  the  aluminium 
lulphaie  in  alum  by  (he  higher  diffusi^'ty  of  the  former  salt. 
Ue  also  extended  hia  work  on  the  (fwtspitatioo  of  gases  to  liquids, 
idopting  the  method  of  manipulation  devised  by  J.  L.  M.  Poise- 
vile.  He  found  that  dilution  with  water  does  not  effect  pro- 
ponioRate  alteration  in  the  transpiration  velocities  of  different 
squids,  and  a  certain  determinable  degree  of  dilution  retards 
tiK  lrans|Hration  velocity. 

With  regard  to  Graham's  more  purely  chemical  work,  in  1833 
he  showed  that  phosphoric  anhydride  and  water  form  three 
dtiliact  acids,  and  he  thus  established  the  existence  of  polybasic 
BCids,  in  each  of  which  one  «  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are 
leplaceable  by  certain  metals  (see  Acid).  In  iSjj  he  published 
tbe  results  of  an  examination  of  the  properties  of  water  of  crys- 
lallimiion  as  a  constituent  of  salts.  Not  the  leau  interesting 
put  ot  this  inquiiy  was  the  diKovery  of  certain  definite  salts  with 
tlcobol  analogous  (o  hydrates,  to  which  the  name  of  alcobolatea 
ns  given.  A  brief  paper  entitled  "  Speculative  Ideas  on  the 
Coiutiiulion  of  Matur  "  (i86j)  possesses  special  interest  in  con- 
aicnon  with  work  done  since  Us  death,  because  in  it  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter  now  recognized 
isdiffmnt  elemcnlaiy  substances  may  possew  <me  and  the  same 
ikinate  01  atomic  molecule  in  different  conditions  of  movement. 

Crahain's  EkmtUt  of  Chemitlry.  firet  publiibed  in  1833,  went 
llirough  several  nlitiont.  and  apprarcd  also  in  Gciman,  rnnodelled 
uadtr  J.  Ottg't  direciion.  His  Citmual  and  Pkyiual  fUitardus 
ime  collected  by  Dr  Jamn  Young  and  Dr  Angus  Smith,  and 
prated  "  for  presentation  only  "  at  Edinburgh  w  1876,  Dr  Smith 
tenlRbutisg  to  the  volume  a  valuable  preface  and  analytis  of  ita 
nmants.  Sec  abo  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Etsmyi  t»  BiUoncol  Chtmutry 
(19*). 

flRJl^AHB,  JAHBI  Ii7t>5'i8ii),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  in 
Glasfaw  on  the  asnd  of  April  1765,  the  son  of  a  successful 
hajiet.  After  cemplatiRi  his  litcnuycouna  at  Glmowoijvci- 
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sity,  Grahame  went  in  1784  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  qualified 
as  writer  to  the  rignet,  and  subsequently  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1 795.  But  his  preferences 
had  always  been  fw  the  OiurA,  and  ha  was  forty-four 
he  took  Anglican  onleis,  and  bcaunc  a  ctirate  first  at  Shipton, 
Gloucestershire,  and  then  at  Sedgefield,  Durham.  His'worics 
include  a  dramatic  poem,  iSary  Queen  oj  ScoU  (1801),  Tke 
Sabbalk  (1804),  Brilitk  Geofptt  (1804),  Tke  Birit  oJ  Saaani 
(1806),  and  Potm  m  Ae  Aiemam  ^  It*  Sfo**  Trade  (iSio). 
His  priodpal  work,  Tkt  faUort,  a  sacred  and  descriptive  poem 
in  blank  verse,  is  characterised  by  devotional  feeling  and  by 
happy  delineation  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  the  notes  to  his  poems 
be  expresses  enlightened  views  on  popular  education,  the  criminal 
law  and  other  pubUc  question.  He  wu  cmphatiadly  a  friend 

bumaniiy— a  philanthrai^  as  wdl  as  •  pdet.  He  died  hi 
Glasgow  on  the  14th  of  September  r8ir. 

ORAHAirS  DYKE  (or  Sbeucb- trench),  a  local' name  for  the 
Roman  fortified  frontier,  consisting  of  rampart,  forts  and  losd, 
which  i«n  aooas  the  namnr  isthmus  of  Sotoland  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde  (about  jtf  m.),  aad  formed  fmn  ajl  140  tiD  about 
185  the  northern  ^rentier  of  Roman  Britain.  Tbe  name  Is 
locally  explained  as  recording  a  victorious  assault  on  tbe  defences 
by  one  Robert  Graham  and  his  men;  it  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  Grampian  Hills  and  tbe  Latin  surveying  term  pom^ 
But,  as  is  dwwn  by  its  cailiest  recorded  spelling,  Grymbdyke 
(Fordiu,  A  j>.  1385) ,  it  is  the  same  u  the  term  Grim's  Ditch  which 
occurs  several  times  in  England  in  connexion  with  early  ramparts 
— fnesami^,  nrar  Wallingtord  in  south  Oxfordshire  or  between 
Berkbampstead  (Herts)  and  Braderdum  (Bucks).  Grim  seems 
to  be  a  Teutonic  god  or  devil,  who  might  be  credited  with  the 
wE^  to  build  earthworks  in  unreasonably  short  periods  of  time. 
By  antiquaries  tbe  Graham's  Dyke  is  usually  styled  the  Wall 
of  Pius  or  the  Antonine  Vallum,  after  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  whose  reign  U  was  constructed.  Sec  further  Butaim: 
£o»M.  (P.  J.  H.) 

ORAHAM'S  TOWH.  a  city  of  South  Africa,  the  administrative 
centre  for  tbe  eastern  part  of  tbe  Cape  province,  106  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Port  Elisabeth  and  43  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Port  Alfred. 
Pop.  (1904)  13,887,  of  whom  7183  Were  whites  and  1837  were 
electors.  The  town  is  built  in  a  basin  of  the  grassy  hills  forming 
tbe  spurs  of  the  Zuurberg,  1760  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  u  a 
{feasant  [dace  of  reMdence,  has  a  remarkably  healthy  climate, 
aad  is  regarded  as  the  most  English-like  town  in  the  C^.  The 
streets  are  broad,  apd  most  of  them  lined  with  trees.  In  the 
High  Street  are  the  law  courts,  tbe  Anglican  cathedral  of  St 
George,  built  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  S«>tt,  and  Commeraora- 
tttm  Chapel,  the  chief  [^cc  of  worship  of  the  Wesleyans,  erected 
by  the  British  emigrants  of  1810.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
of  St  Patrick,  a  Gothic  building,  is  to  the  left  of  the  High  Street. 
The  town  hall,  also  in  the  Gothic  Style,  has  a  square  clock  tower 
built  on  arches  over  the  pavement.  Graham's  Tonn  is  one 
of  the  chief  educational  centres  in  the  Cape  province.  Besides 
the  public  schools  and  the  lUiodes  University  College  (which 
in  1904  took  over  part  of  the  work  carried  on  since  iSsj  by  St 
Andrew's  College),  scholastic  institutions  are  maintained  by 
rdigious  bodies.  The  town  possesses  two  large  hospitals,  which 
receive  patienla  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  the  govern- 
ment bacteriological  insiituie.  It  is  the  centra  trf  trade  for  an 
extenuve  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Owing  to  the  sour 
quality  of  the  herbage  in  tbe  surrounding  tuiineU,  stock-breeding 
and  wool-growing  have  been,  however,  to  some  extent  replaced 
by  ostrich-farming,  for  which  industry  Graham's  Town  is  tbe 
most  important  entrqiAt.  Dairy  farming  is  much  practised  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  i8u  the  Hte  of  the  town  was  chosen  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  troops  engaged  in  protecting  the  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  from  tbe  inroads  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  it  was  named  afUr 
C^ond  John  Graham  (177S-1S11),  then  commanding  the  forces, 
(Graham  had  commanded  the  light  infantry  baiulion  at  the 
taking  of  the  Cape  by  the  British  in  the  actitm  of  the  dth  of 
January  1806.  He  lito  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Holland  during  tbi  Nq^oleoBic  wacs.)  Ia  1819  u  attempt  ws 
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1^  RaiSra  to  niiprae  Crahim's  Tbwn,  and  10,000 
mtw  t'.'.^ii  S  il.  but  ihey  were  npulKd  by  the  garrison,  which 
»!.rT.>tftrd  tM  more  tban  j»  men,  infantry  and  anillery,  under 
L.:^:.-Colunel  (aHcnnnls  Gviiml  Sir)  ThomuWillshiie.  Id 
the  lomt  was  chosen  as  the  becdquarten  of  the  4000 
Bntish  immigrants  who  had  reached  Cape  Colony  in  iSaa  It 
has  maintained  its  position  as  the  most  important  inland  town 
ol  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  province.  Id  1864  the  Cape 
parliament  met  in  Graham's  Town,  tiic  only  instance  of  the 
lefislature  sitting  cbewhere  than  in  Cape  Town.  It  is  governed 
by  a  municipality.  The-ratt.-ible  value  in  1906  was  £891,536 
and  Ibc  rate  levied  jjd.  in  the  pound. 

/•^  Sheffield,,  The  Sli-ry  <if  Ike  SeUkmnl ...  (and  cd., 
Graham  .  Towo,  iSH^);  Q.  T.  Campbell.  BriliMk  SnOt  Africa . . . 
vah  auwu  ojuhnt  rfikrBriHa  SMb7^iSm  (London,  1897). 

GRAIL.  THE  HOLT,  the  famous  talisman  of  Arthurian 
romance,  the  object      quest  on  the  part  of  the  knighls  o(  the 
Round  Table.   It  it  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  known  to  English 
readers  througji  the  medium  of  Haloiy'a  translation  of  the 
French  QutU  dm  Soinl  Gnut,  whm  it  is  the  cup  or  chalice  of  the 
X^X  Supper,  in  which  the  hloud  which  flowed  from  the  wounds 
the  cTuciAed  Saviour  has  been  miraculously  preserved, 
^ludcnif  of  the  oripnal  tvmancca  are  awace  that  there  is  in  these 
^^^if  n  e\iiaofdinary  divenity  of  statement  u  to  Ihe  nature 
'  f-A  oeiinn  o(  the  Urail,  and  that  it  b  extremely  difficult  to 
'''^  .TA-fnirv  the  pr»\-i*e  value  of  these dilTering  versions.'  Broadly 
'.V  linnl  ivMnances  have  been  divided  into  two  main 
»  .  *  tKwf  ih-alfnit  with  the  search  for  the  Grail,  the 

..   ...      iWiekting  to  iu  early  history.  These  latter 
m."   V  V  A)\NKts*nl  on  (he  former,  for  whereas  we  may 
*■  "  ,   -       '  ^\*?^»n.-e  ttithout  any  insistence  on  the  previous 
V       , .    .    K  »^.-»)J,  1h.1t  history  is  never  found  without  some 
v  K    wtiu  b  destined  to  bring  the  quesLto  its 
„  .  i.—iMiMii.  The  Qvetf  versions  again  fall  into  three 
-.v-  %  .'.:l,'irniiated  by  the  personality  of  the  hero 
w't  t^awain,  Perceval  or  Galahad.    The  most 
..1  :-.,ieMin(;  group  is  that  connected  with  Perceval, 
~      •  •  %v*>^Ktl  as  the  original  Gtail  hero,  Cawain  being, 
. .     1.^  .:-i.li-Riiudy.   Recent  discoveries,  however,  point 
,  t\>iH Uisinn,  and  indicate  that  the  Gawain  stories 

.1  ,\irlv  itndiiion,  and  that  we  must  seek  in  them 
1  [i  I  hi-  Prrcivil  versions  for  indications  as  lo  the 
*'        K'H  fl  Ihe  Grail. 

^    i.t  .t^ivi  <>■  this  talisman  or  relic  varies  greally,  as  will 
ihi'tiillowing  summary. 
"*      . ...  ti>  im  lulled  in  the  continuation  lo  Chrilien's  Perceval 
.S,.  ill- Pfri.iin,  and  attributed  to  Bleheris  the  Welshman, 
'   .  '-.i-^jl'lv  identical  with  the  Bledherlcus  of  Girnldus 

 y  ^11.)  cinsiderably  earlier  than  ChtOiit-n  dc  Troyes. 

I.  V.I  111  i«  a  Iiwd -providing,  sell-.itling  talisman,  the  prc- 
*       «■  I'l  wliiih  is  not  itpccifitd,  it  is  designated  as  the 
v.i.iil.        serves  ihc  king  and  his  court  ians  serjiinl 
n'---!l,  ill"-'  butlers  providing  the  guests  with  wine, 
i  t>i  ^I'lKion,  given  at  an  eurlier  point  of  the  same  con- 
nppircntly  dtriving  from  a  later  source,  the 
I     SiiiH"  ill  pniression  by  a  weeping  maiden,  and  is  called 
'       S.>'*  "  tlfJ'l.  I'"'  ""^  dtiails  as  to  its  history  or  character 
'  In  •»  ■'i''^  version,  ihiit  of  Di  11  CrBiif,  a  iong  and  con- 

*|  ivin.iiiie,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  bw-n  determined, 
.  '\,:  r'  H'l"''"*     ^  reliquary,  in  which  the  Host  is  presented 
■  «lu>onr(;  a  year  p.irtdkis  alike  of  it  and  of  the  blood 

"■,  s  il.iBS  lr»m  the  l.intc.    Another  account  is  given  in  the 
[.iitiit"!,  l>u'  '"-'''c  (i-i^^'ain  bus  been  deposed  from  his 
'      It       hero  o' ll"^  ciiurt,  and,  as  is  lo  be  expected  from  the 
1^  ijin.-nt  meted  out  to  him  in  this  romance,  the  visit  ends 
, ,      complete  disci>mfiturc.   The  Grail  is  here  surrounded  with 
Il  ■  niiH»»|*f^  *^       ^'"^  revcri-nrc  familiar  lo  us  through  the 
•  VK-  itvmi*¥y      '''"^  ^  ^'  P""^      l""^'  °f  which  "grail" 
_,,( ii><->li»n.  h^i  Ut  n  much  ^liBCll^^«l.    The  Ijjw  Ijt.  original, 
■*  '         >,,t>j/r.  a  H.it  tJi-.li  or  i.l.KiiT.  has  gwttWy  been  taken  to 
.  .u^_.nt  J  ilirainulivf  tt<ile'.l.i  ol  iralft,  Ixiwl.  or  a  lo*t  crotalf, 
iiliU^  from  Ih-  "me  w..rd  {-re  W.  W.  Steal.  Preface  to  Joirph 
yArimalkit,  S  "*  Soc.).— lin. 


QuNe,  and  is  regarded  u  the  chalice  of  (he  Lut  Supper.  Theft 
arc  the  CakiaiH  versions. 

2.  Pekceval.— The  most  important  Peneiol  lext  b  the 
Come  M  Gnd.  ot  Ptrtaal  U  Calrit  of  ChiMen  de  Tmyes. 
Here  the  Ciail  b  wrought  of  gold  richly  set  with  prKioasUoncs: 
it  b  carried  in  solemn  proceuion,  and  the  light  issuing  from  it 
extinguishes  that  of  the  candles.  What  it  b  it  not  upbiDcd, 
but  inasmuch  as  It  b  the  vehicle  in  which  b  conveyed  the  Hoa 
on  which  the  tether  of  the  Fllher  Ung  depends  for  utilmeM, 
it  seems  not  fmprobabk  that  here,  as  Id  Dim  OAie,  it  fa  to  be 
understood  as  a  reUquary.  In  the  PanhiU  of  Wolfram  voa 
Eschenbach,  the  ultimate  source  of  which  b  Identical  with  that 
of  Chttticn,  on  the  contraiy,  the  Gnil  bieptcsenicd  as  a  pnrious 
stone,  brought  to  earth  by  anscb,  and  commfttcd  lo  the  guarfio- 
^P  of  the  Grail  king  and  hb  descendants.  It  b  gnaided  hy  a 
body  of  chosen  knights,  or  templars,  and  acts  alike  as  « life  and 
youth  preserving  talisman — no  man  may  die  within  eight  days 
of  beholding  it,  and  the  maiden  who  bnn  it  retains  |ii  ii  nsiil 
yonib— and  in  oncfe  choosing  its  own  servanti,  and  iwfinilbi 
whom  the  Grail  king  shall  wed.  The  sole  link  with  the  Chifatba 
tradition  is  the  statement  that  its  virtue  b  renewed  every  Goad 
Friday  by  the  agency  of  a  dove  from  heaven.  The  discNpaocy 
between  (hb  and  the  other  Grail  romances  b  most  stanliiig. 

In  the  short  proie  nraaoce  known  as  the  "IHdat  **  Amorf 
we  have,  for  the  fiiat  time,  the  vdiole  hisloty  of  the  rdic  bgicily 
set  forth.  The  Pmaal  forms  the  third  and  conduding  sectloa  d 
a  group  of  short  romances,  the  two  preceding  being  the  /«trM 
of  Arimalhea  and  the  Merlin.  In  the  first  we  hiv«  the  picdtt 
history  of  the  Grail,  how  it  was  the  dish  of  the  Last  SnpfNr, 
confided  by  our  Lord  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  vdiom  be  mkKulOBdy 
visited  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  committed  by  ihs 
Jews.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Joseph  to  hb  brolher-is- 
bw  Brons,  whose  grandson  Perceval  b  destined  to  be  the  fiad 
winner  and  guardian  of  the  Rli&  The  litHbt  loniM  tbe  can- 
nccting  thread  between  thb  definitely  ecclesiastical  lONMCud 
the  chivalric  atmosphere  of  Arthur's  court;  and  finally,  in  iht 
Penned,  the  hero,  son  of  Abin  and  grandson  to  Brons,  b  warned 
by  Merlin  of  the  quest  which  awaits  him  and  which  lie  acbbvct 
after  various  adventures. 

In  the  Perttsaius  the  Grait  b  the  same,  but  tbe  woifciag  oat 
(he  scheme  is  much  more  rnmplr  1,  ■  inn  nl  Joirph  nf  rtilinsllra. 
Josephc,  is  introduced,  and  we  find  a  spiritual  kajghtbood  mBiir 
lo  thai  used  so  effectively  in  ibe  Panitat. 

3.  Galahad.— The  Q^e  du  Saint  Croat,  th*  only  nmun 
of  which  Galahad  is  the  hero,  b  dependent  on  and.  a  coapklita 
of  the  Lancdot  devclapmenl  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  LancdH, 
as  lover  of  Guinevere,  could  not  be  permitted  to  achieve » 
spiritual  an  empriie,  yet  as  leading  knight  of  Arthur^  Cioart  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  him  (o  be  surpaaed  by  aneifacy.  Hctet 
the  invention  of  Galaliad,  son  to  LaiKelot  Iqr  tbe  Gnl  ktag^ 
daughter,  ptcdesiincd  by  his  lineage  to  achieve  tbe  qnett, 
foredoomed,  the  quest  achieved,  to  vanish,  a  sacrifice  to  Nl 
father's  fame,  which,  enhanced  by  connexion  with  tlw  Go^ 
winner,  could  not  risk  eclipse  by  Ids  prcsenoe.  Ucic  tbe  CM 
the  chalice  of  the  Last  Supper,  b  at  the  same  Une^  as  ta  tht 
Gauxiin  stories,  self-acting  and  food-«ippIying. 

The  last  three  romances  unite,  it  will  be  seen,  the  qncK  as^ 
the  early  history.  Introductory  to  the  Galahad  quest,  and  del)- 
ing  only  with  the  early  hbtory,  b  the  Croat  Stint  GM.awA 
of  inicrminabic  length,  based  uptm  tbe  Jaiepk  ^  Atimiimt 
which  has  undergone  numerous  revbions  and  anpUEaliw 
its  precise  relation  to  the  Lanedot,  with  wUch  It  bli  ■■■■■b 
matter  in  common,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

To  be  classed  also  under  the  head  of  caily  Uatoiy  m  etitib 
interpolations  irt  tbe  MSS.  of  the  Perteua,  wlien  we  Sad  Ike 
Joseph  tradition,  but  in  a  Mmewhat  different  form,  r.^  &(  ii 
said  to  have  caused  ihe  Grail  to  be  made  for  tbe  porpov  of  tr- 
ceiving  the  holy  blood.  With  thb  account  b  abo  comxcted  Ibc 
legend  of  the  Voile  Santo  of  Lucca,  a  crucifix  aald  to  have  bn 
carved  by  Nicodemus.  In  the  condusion  to  CTiHIiIm^  pen 
composed  by  Mnnesster  some  fifty  years  latw,  the  ObII  b 
to  have  faUtuei  Joi^  to  Britaia,  kam,  b  aok  aqlikii 
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AnotfiertMitlBiutfcm  by  Gerbcrt,  btnpoUted  between  those  of 
Wauchiei  aitd  UmeasieT,  rel&tes  how  the  Gnil  wss  brought 
to  Britaia  by  Peicev&I'i  mother  in  tbe  companioiuhip  of  JoMph. 

It  will  be  teen  tbst  with  the  ezce[Mion  of  the  Grand  Saint 
&aal,  which  has  now  been  pncticaUy  convcited  Into  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  QutU,  DO  two  versions  agree  with  each  other;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  Cdwatn-Grail  visit,  that  due  to 
Bleheria,  they  do  not  agree  with  tbemsdves,  but  aQ  show, 
■Don  or  less,  the  influence  of  diflferent  and  discordant  versions. 
Why  should  the  vessel  of  the  Last  Supper,  jealously  guarded  at 
Castle  Corbenic,  visit  Arthur's  court  independently?  Why 
does  a  saoed  relic  provide  purely  material  food?  What  connexion 
can  there  be  between  a  precious  stone,  a  toiyftu,  as  Dr  Hagen 
has  Goavindngly  shown,  and  Good  Frid^?  These,  and  such 
questions  as  these,  suggest  thenudves  at  every  turn. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  to  construct  a  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  the  Grail  story,  but  so 
tar  the  difficulty  haa  been  to  find  an  hypothesis  whidi  would 
■dmit  of  the  practically  simultaneous  existence  of  apparently 
eontndictocy  features.  At  one  time  coostdcred  as  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  East,  the  theory  of  the  Grail  as  an  Oriental  laljsinan 
has  now  been  discarded,  and  the  expert  opinion  of  the  day  may 
be  said  to  fall  into  two  groups:  (i)  those  who  bold  the  Gra^ 
to  have  been  from  the  fint  a  purely  Christian  vessel  .which  bos 
aoddcntally,  and  in  a  manner  never  clearly  exidained,  acquired 
certain  folk-lore  characteristics;  and  (i)  those  who  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Grail  is  aborigine  folk-lore  and  Celtic,  and 
that  the  Christian  development  is  a  later  and  accidental  rather 
than  an  essential  feattire  <rf  the  stray.  The  fiist  view  is  set  forth 
In  the  work  of  Professor  Birch-Hirschfeld,  tlx  second  in  tW  of , 
Mr  Alfred  Nutt,  the  two  constituting  the  only  Irataux  d'etuetiibte 
which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  both  arc  in  a  measure  correct,  and  that  the  ultimate  solution 
will  be  recognized  to  lie  in  a  blending  of  two  originiJly  inde- 
pendent streams  of  tradition.  The  researches  of  Professor 
Uannhardt  in  Germany  and  of  J.  G.  Frazer  in  England  have 
am{dy  demonstrated  the  enduring  influence  exercised  on  popular 
thought  and  custom  by  certain  primitive  fonns  f4  vegetation 
worship,  of  which  the  moat  noteworthy  example  is  tbe  so-called 
mysteries  of  Adonis.  Here  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature 
and  progression  of  the  seasons  were  symbolized  under  the  figure 
of  the  death  and  resuscitation  of  the  god.  These  rites  are  found 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  his  monumental  work,  The  Golden 
Bough,  Dr  Frazer  has  traced  a  host  of  extant  beliefs  and  practices 
to  this  source.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Grail  story,  tbcGamiin- 
Bkhcris  version,  exhibits  a  marked  oOinity  with  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Adonis  or  Taromuz  worship;  we  have  a  castle 
on  the  sea-shore,  a  dead  body  on  a  bier,  the  identity  of  which  is 
mver  revealed,  mourned  over  with  solemn  rites;  a  wasted 
country,  whose  desolation  a  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
dead  man,  and  which  b  restored  to  frultfulncss  when  the  qucstcr 
asks  the  meaning  of  the  marvels  he  bdiolds  (the  two  features 
of  the  weefnng  women  and  tbe  wasted  land  bdng  retained  in 
versions  where  they  have  no  ^gnifiCance) ;  finally  the  mysterious 
food -providing,  self-acting  talisman  of  a  common  feast — one 
and  all  of  theie  features  may  be  explained  as  survivals  of  the 
Adonis  tituaL  Professor  MuUa  long  since  suggested  that  a  key 
to  t  be  problems  of  the  Arthurian  ^de  was  to  be  foimd  in  a  nat  ure 
myth:  Professor  Rhys  regards  Arthur  as  on  ogiicultural  hero; 
Dr  I>ewis  Molt  has  pointed  out  the  correspondence  between  the 
«>ttUcdRoundI^bicsilesandtbcrituaIof nfttuiewoiship;  but 
tt  is  oidy  with  the  discovety  of  the  existence  of  Bleheris  OS  reputed 
authority  for  Arthurian  tradition,  and  the  consequent  rcragni- 
tion  that  the  Grail  stoiy  connected  with  his  name  is  tbe  eariiest 
form  of  the  legend,  that  we  have  secured  a  solid  basis  foe  such 
theories. 

With  regard  to  the  idigjous  form  of  the  stoqr,  recent  research 
has  a^n  aided  us— we  know  now  that  a  Icg^d  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  Joseph  of  Arimathea  CrsU  story  was  widely 
current  at  least  a  century  before  our  earliest  Grail  texts.  The 
Story  with  Nicodemus  as  protagonist  is  told  of  tbe  SaintSant 
idle  at  Ffcamp;  and,  as  stated  already,  a  aimilar  «ri|jn  is 
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ascribed  to  the  Fofto  Sanlo  at  Lucca.  In  tins  latter  ease  the 
legend  professes  to  date  from  the  Sth  century,  and  sdtolars  who 
have  examined  the  texts  in  their  prtscnt  form  conndor  that  there 
may  be  solid  ground  for  this  attribution.  It  is  thus  demonstrable 
that  the  material  for  our  Grail  I^end,  in  its  present  form, 
existed  long  anterior  to  any  extant  text,  and  there  b  no  ini pro- 
bability in  holding  that  a  confused  tradition  of  pagan  myslciies 
which  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  popular  folk-tale,  became 
finally  Christianized  hy  conlHnatioii  «dth  an  equally  popular 
eccle^tical  legend,  the  ptdat  of  contort  bdng  the  vessd  ot  the 
common  ritual  feast.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  in  this 
process  of  combination  the  Fecamp  legend  played  an  important 
rdle.  The  best  and  fullest  of  the  PtnxKl  MSS.  refer  to  a  book 
wiitten  at  Ffcan^  as  source  for  certidn  Pmeaat  adventurca. 
What  this  book  was  we  do  not  know,  but  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
certain  special  Fecamp  relics,  ulver  knives,  appear  in  the  Grail 
procession  of  the  Pamtal,  it  seems  meet  probable  that  it  was  a 
Perccvai-Gnii  story.  The  rclaUons  between  the  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey  and  tbe  English  court  both  before  and  after  the 
Conquest  were  t)(  an  Intimate  character.  Legends  ot  tbe  part 
played  by  Joseph  of  Arimatfwa  in  the  conversion  of  Britain  are 
closely  connected  with  Glastonbury,  tbe  monks  of  which  foundl^ 
tiou  ^wed,  in  the  12th  century,  considerable  literary  activity, 
and  it  seems  a  by  no  means  improbable  hypotheris  that  tbe 
present  form  of  the  GraE  legend  may  be  due  to  antonkof  Glaston- 
buiy  elaborating  ideas  borrowed  from  Ffcomp.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  between  the  Saint-Sang  ot  F£camp,  the  VoUo  Saul* 
of  Luoca,  and  the  Gniil  tradition,  there  exists  a  connecting  link, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  has  yet  to  be  detemincd.  The  tw« 
former  were  popular  objects  of  pilgrimage;  was  tbe  thinl 
originally  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by  attrarthnc 
attention  to  the  reputed  burial-idace  of  the  apostle  of  tbe  Giall, 
Joseph  of  Arimatbca? 

BiBLiooKxrHT. — For  the  Gawain  Grail  visits  see  the  Potvia 

edition  of  the  Ptrteval,  whieh,  however,  only  ijivcs  the  Bleheris 
version;  the  second  visit  la  found  in  the  best  and  most  complcle 
MSS.,  such  as  12,57''  ''I'l  I-  577  (>"i'>.'(/'/'<ji(uij)  of  the  Paris  library, 
Diu  CrSne,  cditeo  b>  SiJioll  i-'Uj:iL:.irt,  1S52),  vol.  vi.  of  Arthurian 
Romances  (NuttL  givL-^  3.  irjn^ilation  of  the  Bleheris,  Diu  Cr6ne 
iinii  Prote  Lancetol  visits. 

Tlif  O'lilc  del  Craal.  or  Perceval,  ii  only  accessible  in  the  edition 
of  M.  I'otvin  (6  vols.,  iMf/i-ifiji).  The  ^'lons  MS.,  from  which  this 
h.is  been  printed,  hns  prnvcd  to  l)C  an  cstLtdincfy  poor  and  un- 
truslivorlhy  test.  Far^iuil,  by  Wolfram  von  Ivsthenbjch,  has  been 
freuuenlly  and  well  ediled:  the  edition  by  ISarcsch  [I875~l877). 
in  Deutsche  Ctassiktr  des  Miudallers,  contain*  full  notes  and.  a 

E'  iwiry.  Suitable  for  the  more  advanced  student  are  thoae  by  IC 
chmann  (1891),  Leitimann  (1003-1903)  and  E.  Martin  fl9Q)S 
1  liere  arc  modem  German  Iraniladoat  by  Simrock  (wy  chai  sa 
the  original)  and  Hertz  (excellent  notes).  Eadiih  transtatio»,wMl 
notes  and  apF>cndicea  by  J.  L.  Wetton.  "  Didot  "  Ptreoat,  ed 
Hucher,  Le  Saint  Craai  (1875-1878),  vol.  i.  Perltsvaus  was  printed 
by  Potvin,  under  the  title  of  Prrcevixt  le  Giillois,  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
edition  above  referred  to;  a  Welsh  version  from  (he  Hengwert  MS. 
was  published  with  translation  by  Canon  R.  VVilliams  (a  vols., 
1876-1892).  Under  the  title  of  The  Ui£h  Iliilory  of  the  Holy  Grail 
a  fine  version  was  published  by  Dr  Sebastian  Kvans  in  ihe  Temple 
Classics  (2  vols.,  1896).  The  Grand  SainI  Cmnl  w.ie;  piibUshcd  by 
Hucher  as  given  above;  this  edition  inclmli  s  tin.  Juiepl:  cf  Arininlheii. 
A  15th  century  nictrical  Ensliih  adapta lion  by  nnu  llunrv  [.oviliih, 
was  printed  by  Dr  Furnivall  for  the  Ro\l) Jr.;ti^>  Club  iS01-l86j; 
a  new  edition  was  underljlicn  for  the  Early  Encliih  Text  Society. 
Qiiiie  dn  Saint  Groat  can  best  be  studied  in  Malory's  somewhat 
abridged  tmnslation,  books  xiii.-xviiL  of  tbe  Mori*  Arthur.  It 
has  also  been  printed  b^r  Dr  Furnivall  for  tbe  Roxburgbe  Club, 
from  a  MS.  In  the  British  Museum.  Neither  of  these  texts  is, 
however,  very  good,  and  tbe  student  who  can  decipher  old  Dutch 
would  do  well  to  read  it  in  the  metrical  translation  published  by 
JocRekbloet,  Jbstaa  sea  Lamtioet,  as  the  original  bcre  was  coa- 
siderably  fuller. 

For  general  treatment  of  the  subject  see  Legfnd  of  Sir  Percaol, 
by  J.  L.  Weston,  Grimm  Library,  vol.  nrii.  (1906);  Studies  on  Iht 
Le^nd  0/  Ih*  Holy  Grail,  by  A.  Nutt  (1S88),  and  a  more  concise 
treatment  of  the  aulnect  by  the  same  writer  In  No.  t4  of  Popular 
Sudiet  (lom);  Profesaor  Birch-Ilinchfeld's  Di*  Sag*  win  Grot 
(■B77).  ine  late  Professor  Heinrel's  Dio  alt-franotfiisehen  CnA- 
Roman*  contains  a  mass  ^  valuable  matter,  but  is  very  confused 
and  ill-arranged.  For  the  F6^mp  legend  see  Leroux  die  Lincey's 
£110^  tur  t'obbaye  da  Peseamp  (1840);  for  the  K«0o  SaulotUiA 
kindred  k«ewis,  Ernest  von  t)ob«;htlts,  ChrittM-BUdor  (L^paig. 
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^^IN  (derived  througli  the  French  from  Lat.  granum,  wed, 
Aryan  root  meaning  "  to  wear  down,"  which  also  appears 
oommon  Teutonic  word  "com"),  ■  word  particularly 
i  ''o^i^"^  language  the  "  fruii,"  of  ccreak. 


sell  the  same  to  a  brewer  nnder  a  penalty  of  £500.  Tbey  ai^ 
however,  devoid  of  any  injurious  physiological  action,  and  BR 
much  esteemed  as  a  ipice  by  the  nativei  of  Gniue*. 

See  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Mtikinal  PlamU,  tab.  968;  LaacMu, 
Uitl.  iti  Dntiui,  pp.  456-460  (1878). 

ORAIH  TRADE.  The  complexity  of  the  cooditlons  of  life 
in  the  lotb  century  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  pain  tnde 


h  once  applied,  as  a  collective  Urm  to  cereal  plants  generally, 
"^^^frVti,  in  English,  the  term  "corn"  is  also  applied  {see 
.  — .  «  -4  Trade).    Apart  from  this,  the  chief  meaning,  the  word 

■  »  r1  oi  the  malt  refuse  of  brewing  and  distilling,  and  of  many  of  the  world.  Tbeordinarybreadsold  in  Great  Britain  tcpresenis, 

^  rounded  small  particles,  resembling  the  seeds  of  [dants,  for  example,  produce  of  neatly  every  oountiy  in  the  world 

_        as  "  grai"**  "    »and,  salt,  gold,  gunpowder,  fte,   "  Grain  "  outside  the  tropics. 
^"^^           \SM  the  name  of  the  smallest  unit  of  weight,  both  in  the       Wheat  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity.    In  • 

_  ,  ^  x.d  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America.    Its  origin  wild  state  it  is  practically  unkoown.   It  is  alleged  to  have  been 

uppo^  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  dried  and  found  growing  wild  between  the  Enphnttei  and  the 

^  tiered  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.   The  troy  grains  t/5760  Tigris;  but  the  discoveryhasneverbeenautbenticated,  •jj' 

, ft),  the  avoirdupois  grain— 1/7000  of  a  lb.   In  diamond  and,unlcssthcplantbeseduIouslycaredfor,tbespecies  jf,,, 

>  ^^.j.  J  glTing  the  grain  —  1  of  the  carat,  —  •7925  of  the  troy  dies  out  in  a  suiprisin^y  short  space  of  time.  Modern 

n  -  The  word  "  grains  "  was  early  used,  as  also  in  French,  experiments  in  crois-fertiUzatjon  in  Lancashire  by  the  Gartoo 

Z"^^        f_tK  small  secd-lihe  Insects  supposed  formerly  to  be  the  Brothcnhaveevc^vedthcraostutraordinary"sports,"sbowiD|, 

'  ric*  ''^"^  which  a  scarlet  dye  was  extracted  (sec  it  is  claimed,  that  the  t^ant  has  probably  passed  through  stages 

;g]lKEAL  and  Kerues).    From  the  Fr.  tn  paine,  literally  in  of  which  until  the  present  day  there  had  been  no  CODCCptiot. 

_       _  comes  the  French  verb  enffatner.  Eng.  "engrain"  or  Tbctalcstbatgrainsof wheatfoundinthecerementaof Eerptitt 

^tf™'"'"  i^caning  to  dye  in  any  fast  colour.   From  the  further  mummies  have  been  planted  and  come  to  maturity  sre  no  loogtr 

ci  "  grain  "  for  the  texture  of  substances,  such  as  wood,  credited,  for  the  vital  principle  in  tlie  wheat  beny  is  eKUendr 
S:c.,  "engrained  "  or  "  ingraini.'d  "  means  ineradicable, 
■^r<gnated,  dyed  through  and  through.    The  "  grain  '*  of 
.  tser  is  the  side  ol  a  skin  showing  the  fibre  after  Ihe  hair  has 

 removed.   The  imitating  in  paint  of  the  grain  of  dilTcrcnl 

^^Js  ol  woods  is  known  as  "  graining  "  (sec  Pj^ inter- Work). 


evancsccnii  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wheat  twenty  yeas 
old  is  capable  of  reproduction.  The  Gartoo  artificial  fertihzs- 
tion  experiments  have  shown  endless  deviations  from  tlw wdlnaiy 
type,  ranging  from  minute  seeds  with  a  dosdy  adhering  hash 
to  big  berries  almost  as  large  as  sloes  and  about  aa  worthless. 


^^yain,"  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  "  grain5,"  construed  It  is  conjectured  that  the  wheat  plant,  as  now  known,  b  4 

—  ^  singular,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  uiih  tn'o  or  more  degenerate  form  of  something  much  finer  which  Bourished 

^,^^^j«d  prongs,  used  for  spearing  fibh.    This  word  is  Scandinavian  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  that  possibly  it  may  be  rcslond 

^;^*^(-igin,  and  is  connected  with  Dan.  green,  Swcd.  gren,  branch,  to  its  pristine  excellence,  >-ielding  an  increase  twice  or  ihriet 

gi^j  cneans  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  the  body,  or  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  as  large  as  it  now  docs,  thus  postponing  to  a  distant  period  the 

^p^*^    It  is  not  connected  with  "  groin,"  the  inguinal  parts  of  the  famine  doom  prophesied  by  Sir  W.  Crookcs  in  his  presidentid 

^E^JV-  which  in  its  earliest  forms  appears  as  grynde.  aJdrcss  to  the  British  Association  in  i8q8.    V^ieat  well  repsjft 

g^lT^^Villll  OF  PARADISE,  Guinea  Grains,  or  Melecueia  careful  attention;  contrast  the  produce  of  a  carclenly  tiUtd 

J. j-E*  (Cel.  Pvadietkirner,  Fr.  graines  Js  Parada,  nani-  Rus^anorlndianfieldandthcbountiluIyieldonagoodUnosli- 

"F^l^X  ^  seeds  of  jtmomum  Mdfgueia,  a  reed-like  pbnt  of  the  shire  farm,  the  former  with  its  average  yield  of  8  tmddis.  the 

Zi'ifiberiucae.    It  is  a  native  of  tropical  western  latter  with  ils  50  bushels  per  acre;  or  compare  the  quality, 

p^s^^.  and  of  Prince's  and  St  Thomas's  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  as  regards  the  quantity  and  flavour  of  the  flour  from  a  fine 

Jkfv^^  a  cultivated  in  other  tro{tical  countries,  and  may  with  sample  irf  Britisb  wheat,  such  as  is  on  sale  at  alnaoR  every 

Cs>*    b  pan  In  hothouses  in  temperate  climates.  The  plant  agricultural  show  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  pioduce  of  aa 

0,  brsBcbcd  boriiontal  rhiiomc;  smooth,  nearly  so^e,  Egypt<iui  or  Syrian  field;  the  difference  Is  so  great  as  to  caoie 

laDrtclale-oblong  alternate  leaves;  large,  while,  pale  one  to  doubt  whether  the  berries  arc  of  the  same  specii~~ 
QTpaT^liiii  flowers;  and  an  ovate-oblong  fruit,  enshcatbed 


yi^^^^^ti.  which  is  of  a  scarlet  colour  when  fresh,  and  reaches 
p  ^'^nltivaiiiMi  a  length  of  5  in.   Hie  seeds  are  contained  in 
I™t  ^       fmit.  are  commonly  wedge-shaped  and 
t-    ,  -anpilsi'  are  about  il  lines  in  diameter  and  have  a  glossy 
l^"*"         l"*^         ■  conical  light -culouR-d  membranous 
d'"*  '  ^,  J-  tl»  h«e  and  a  white  kernel.    They  contain,  accord- 
r(*^'*'  fiu^'       Ifanbur>-,  0'j%  of  a  faintly  yellowish 
■  '  '  f^iVA.  ^>  having  an  aromatic,  not  acrid  taste,  and 
—tiri  s:  iS'S'C.  of  0  S15,  and  giving  on  analysis  the 
'    ..tu-l  "  C„H„+CkH,.0;   aL>o  5-83%  of  an 
.  jf«i.  TOO'd,  brown  r<>in. 
:  r-rttts^  were  formtfly  ollkinal  in  British  pfaar- 
,.  ;i;  Lbf  131b  anil  sucrcLcling  centuries  were  used 
_  .   tnct.  the  wine  kni>wn  as  hippocras  being 
(SO  ud  with  gingiT  and  cinnamon.    In  1639 


It  may  be  stated  roundly  that  an  average  quartern  loaf  ia 
Great  11  ri  lain  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  following  countries 
in  the  proportions  named: — 


tlK 

9 

% 

1 

la 
II 

1 

c 

3  * 

1  Auiuilia 

i 

Oz. 

36 
40 

Oi. 

Oi. 

(■pm 

u 

Oi. 
B 

Oi. 
_.  4  . 

pctntM 

6 

Oz. 

i 
s 

Ol. 
a 

Mbw 

..it,,,. 

Oi. 
1 

19— 

a 

Oc 
a 

For  details  connected  with  grain  and  its  bandUltg  Me  AsS- 
cuLTusE,  Corn  Laws,  Gran.\ries,  Floiji,  BAKim,  Wheat,  tc 
Wheat  occupies  of  all  cereals  the  widest  region  of  any  faod- 
stufT.   Rice,  which  shares  with  millet  the  distinction  beini 


'         uvong  thi:  ingnijjenls  of  the  twenty-four  the  principal  food-sluf!  of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beb^ 

■  •    *"       «r!r  the  anLient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of  is  not  grown  nearly  as  widc^ly  as  is  wheat,  the  stqdc  bod  of  tkc 

m—  '  .  .  ' )  f  carried  lu  c>]Urt  by  the  lord  of  the  while  races.    Wheat  grows  as  far  south  as  Patagonia,  and  as 

*'  ,  .  '.:tcston  and  Church,  C/vm,  of  Common  far  north  as  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle;  it  flourishes  throoi^t 

,  ..  ■  ■  ' '~      ..eics  of  p^r.i'life  were  anciently  brought  Europe,  and  across  the  whole  of  northern  Asia  and  in  Jipaa; 

.  .IK3  to  the  Mc'liicrranean  ports  of  the  it  is  cultivalcJ  in  Persia,  and  raised  largely  in  India,  as  fariouth 

^     -  '  ~    _j|.i|)ed  for  Italy.    They  .ire  now  r:iportcd  as  the  Nizam's  dominions.    It  is  grown  over  neaity  the  vboktf 

ifr  jolil  Const,    Grains  of  paradise  are  North  America.    In  Canada  a  very  fine  wheat  crop  was  railtd 

"i""''     S'^'*-'  ^  fit^ii'ious  strength  to  malt  in  the  autumn  of  iSoS  as  far  north  as  the  mission  at  Fart 

.M"—"  '  *■■       ****  °'  Providence,  on  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  a  latitude  above  6j*— 

'    ^  ,11  lisr*  '*  trains  of  paradise,  or  h-ss  than  300  m.  south  of  the  latitude  of  Dawson  Qty-tke 

'^^^--''^.i  no  druggist  shall  period  between  seed-time  and  harvest  having  ben  iiliiilj  iw 
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^yt.  In  Africa  tt  m*  an  aitkfc  «i  cenname  la  Aa  days  ct 
Jacob,  whow  aon  JoMph  may  be  said  to  havt  ton  tbo  fint  ud 
goly  wiccenful  "earner"  in  iriieat.  F<w  many  centurict 
£gypt  wu  famotu  u  a  wheat  raiser;  it  was  a  cargo  of  wheat 
fmn  Alenndrla  which  St  Paul  helped  to  jettiion  on  one  his 
■h^pmecks,  as  was  abo,  in  all  t»Dbabttity,  that  of  the  "  ship  of 
Alenndtia  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux,"  named  in  the 
time  aanaUve.  General  Gordon  is  quoted  as  having  stated 
thtt  the  Sudan  if  properly  settled  would  be  c^>abk  of  feeding 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Along  the  aoith  coast  of  Africa  are  areas 
which,  0  properly  irrigated,  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  Carthage, 
ceuld  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  half  of  Uk  Caucasian  race. 
For  instance,  the  vilayet  of  Tnpoli,  with  on  area  of  400,000 iq.  m., 
or  three  times  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  a  British  consul,  could  raise  mUKons  of  acres  of 
wheat.  Tht  cereal  flourishes  on  aU  the  high  idateaus  of  South 
Africa,  bom  Cape  Town  lo  the  Zambezi  Land  is  bdng  cxtens- 
My  put  under  wheat  in  the  pampas  of  South  America  and 
k  the  praiiks  of  Siberia. 

In  the  nising  of  the  standard  of  farming  to  as  English  level 
Ibe  vidume  of  the  world's  crop  would  be  trebled,  another  fact 
lUch  Si  William  Crookes  seems  to  have  overlooked.  The 
cqtetincBts  of  the  late  Sir  J,  B.  Lawes  ia  Hertfordshire  have 
proved  that  the  natural  fruitfulness  of  tbe  wheat  plant  can  be 
iDcitsied  thicciDld  by  the  a{q>licatiao  of  tbe  proper  fertilizer. 
The  reaults  at  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  a  compendium 
ksued  from  the  Rothamsted  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  ibe  wheat  irinch  yidds  the  greatest 
lUD^  of  bushds  per  acre  wMch  b  the  most  vidtuUc  bom  a 
siller's  standpoint,  tor  the  thinness  of  tbe  bran  and  tbe  fineness 
tnd  Btrtngth  of  tbe  flour  are  with  him  important  considerations, 
too  often  overlooked  by  the  farmer  when  buying  his  seed. 
HevtTtbdess  It  ii  the  deficient  quantity  of  the  wbnt  r^sed  In 
the  firililh  Isluda,  and  not  tbe  quality  «l  tbe  grain,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  lo  mudi  anxiety  to  coonomlsts  and  itatcsmen. 

Sir  J.  Caird,  writing  in  tbe  year  18S0,  expressed  tbe  opinion 
tilt  anUe  land  Is  Great  Britain  would  always  command  a 
ntotantial  rent  of  at  least  30s.  per  acre.  His  figures 
wece  baaed  on  tbe  amimptlai  that  wbeftt  was  Imported 
dutyfree.  He  calculated  that  tbe  cost  <4  carriage  from 
tbtoad  et  wheat,  01  tbe  equivalent  of  tbe  product  of  an  acre  of. 
pod  wheat  land  in  Great  BHUtn,  would  not  be  less  than  30s. 
per  ton.  Bitt  freights  had  come  down  by  1900  to  halt  the  rates 
piedkatadbyC^d;  Indeed, duiafaportlonirflbelntavaltbey 
nled  very  cinse  to  xero,  as  br  as  steamer  frel^ts  from  Amerks 
nae  concerned.  In  rgoo  an  all-round  freight  rate  for  wheat 
niglit  be  taken  at  15s.  ^  Mn  (a  tcm  representing  approximately 
tke  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land  ia  England),  say  flora 
Hi.  far  Atbntic  American  and  Ruaian,  to  loa.  for  Pad&c 
American  and  Australian;  about  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  we  find  Indian  and  Argentine,  tbe  greatest  bulk 
comiag  at  at>out  the  15s.  rate.  Infcritv  land  bcoriog  less  than 
4I  quarters  per  acre  would  not  be  protected  to  the  same  extent, 
ud  BOfcovcr,  seeing  that  a  port^  of  tbe  Biltidi  wbeat  oop 
ku  l«  stand  a  charge  as  heavy  for  land  carriage  across  a  county 
u  that  borne  by  foreign  wheat  across  a  continent  or  an  ocean, 
ibe  protection  is  not  nearly  so  substantial  as  Caird  would  make 
ML  llecompllationshomngtbechangcsiatheiatesofcbaiges 
for  the  railway  and  other  transportation  sendees  Issued  by  the 
K*iAm  ol  SUtistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  V-SJl. 
(Uiiccllaneous  scries.  Bulletin  No.  15,  1S98),  is  a  valuable 
Rtoeoce  book.  From  iu  pages  are  culled  the  following  facts 
RlaUng  to  the  changes  in  tbe  rate*  of  freight  up  to  the  year 
iln-'  In  TUde  3  tbe  average  rates  ftx  ton  per  ndle  In  cents 
«  shewn  since  1846.  Foe  the  Filcbburg  Raiboad  the  rate  for 
IbM  year  was  4-533  canu  per  ton  per  mile,  since  iriien  •  great 
■ad  dfflost  continuous  fall  has  been  taking  place,  nntU  In  1B97, 

'Vtlusble  iRformation  will  alto  be  found  th  Bulletin  Now  36 

g""  "   


tbe  btest  year  i^ven,  tbe  rate  had  dedbieJ  to-Sreef  K«mt  p« 
ton  per  mile.  The  railway  which  shows  the  peatcst  fall  Is  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio,  for  the  diarge  has  fallen  from  over  7  cents 
in  1S6]  and  1863  to  -4ig  of  a  cent  in  189;,  whereas  tbe  Erie  rates 
have  fallen  only  from  1-948  In  185a  to  -609  In  1897.  Putting 
the  rates  of  the  twdve  returning  railways  together,  we  find  the 
average  freight  In  the  two  years  1859-1860  was  3-006  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  that  In  iSg^-tB^j  tbe  average  rate  had  fallen 
to  -797  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  This  difference  Is  veiy  large 
compared  with  tbe  smallness  of  the  unit.  Coming  to  the  rales 
on  grain,  we  find  (In  Table  23)  a  record  for  tbe  forty  years  i85&* 
tSg7  of  the  charge  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via 
all  rafl  from  1858,  and  via  lake  and  rail  since  1868,  the  authority 
being  the  secretary  of  tbe  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  From  1858 
to  1863  tbe  rate  varied  between  41-37  and  34-80  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  wiiole  trip  of  roundly  1000  m.,  tbe  average  mte  in  the 
quinquennium  being  38-43-  lo  the  five  years  immediately  ptim 
to  the  time  at  which  Sir  J.  Calrd  expressed  the  (^nion  that  tbe 
cost  of  carriage  from  abroad  would  always  protect  the  British 
grower,  the  average  all-rail  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  17-76  ceitts,  while  the  summer  rate  (partly  by  water)  was 
13-17  cents.  Tbcae  rates  In  1897,  the  last  year  shown  on  the 
table,  had  fallen  to  t  j-so  and  7-41  respectively.  Tbe  rates  have 
been  as  follows  in  quinquennial  periods,  via  all  rail. — 
Chkatff  (0  Ktv  Yort  In  CtiOs  ptr  Bushd. 


X 

1863- 
1867. 

ifi6S- 
1873. 

1873- 
1877. 

1878- 
1883. 

1883- 
1887. 

iS8fr< 
189a. 

1893- 
1897. 

3«-43 

31*42 

37-91 

3r-39 

16-77 

14-67 

ta-B8 

Calculating  roundly  a  cent  as  equal  to  a  hallpcnny,  and  eight 
bushds  to  Ott  quattcr,  the  ibove  wotdd  ^tpenr  bi  EngUsh 
currency  as  follows:— 

Ckicato  lo  Ntm  Ytrk  i»  SUBiutt  and  Ptnet  ptr  QuMrttr, 


1658- 

lUa. 

1863- 
1S67. 

1B68~ 
1873. 

1873- 
r877- 

1B78- 

lesa. 

188 j- 
1887. 

1888- 
1893. 

"893- 
1897. 

(.  d. 
ta  8 

s.  d. 
w  6 

s.  d. 
9  3 

•.  d. 
T  -I 

s.  d. 
5  7 

s.  d. 
4  io| 

*.  d. 

4  W 

s.  d. 
4  3 

Another  table  (No.  38)  shows  the  avenge  tates  Iran  CUcago 
to  New  York  by  lakes,  canal  and  river.   These  In  their  quIiK 
qwrnniil  periods  are  given  for  the  season  as  follows}— 
/■  CtuU  ptr  Btuhet  of  60  A. 


I837-I86I. 

1876-1880 

1893-1897. 

33-15 

10-47 

4-93 

J»  ShiUiitft  and  Ptnct  Ptr  Quarttr  oj  480  St. 


1897-IS6I. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1B97. 

s.  d. 
7  4 

1.  d. 

3  6 

•.  d. 

I  7 

In  Skillingt  and  Paut  per  Ton  of  3340  lb. 


1857-1861. 

1876-1880. 

1893-1897. 

d. 
34  6 

B.  d. 

16  6 

t.  d. 
7  6 

Thil  latter  mode  Is  tbe  dicapeet  by  wbicb  gram  can  be<arried 
to  tlw  eastern  seaboard  Iron  the  American  prairies,  and  it  can 
now  be  done  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  ocean  freight  has 
to  be  added  before  the  grain  can  be  delivered  free  on  the  quay 
at  Livetpocd.  A  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  std. 
per  buabd,  or  js.  lod.  pec  ton,  a  low  rate^  leachtd  In  Dec.  1900^ 
is  yet  sufficiently  it  Is  claimed,  to  leave  a  profit;  indeed, 
there  have  frequently  been  times  when  the  rate  was  as  low  as  id. 
per  busbeJ,  or  3s.  id.  per  ton;  sad  ia  periods  of  great  trade 
depression  wheat  b  carried  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  as 
bdkst,  being  paid  ior  by  the  sUp-owner.  Anothernatc  wnked 
more  dicaply  than  fonneriy  Is  that  by  river,  from  the  centre  at 
the  irinter  adwat  bdt.  say  at  St  Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
byitciflwieLiviipooL  The  dver  ntn  bae  faDes  below  fin 
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n  boshct,  or  7s.  per  ton,  1240  lb.    In  Table  No.  71  the 
tniupoit&tion  is  compared  year  by  year  wilb  the  export 
the  tiro  tending  ccieKb  in  tbe  States  u  foUows: — 
■Jii  Cum — Export  Priea  and  Transportaliem  RaUs  eompared. 


Com. 

JCftiTp  Chi- 

Kil«,  Chi' 

Price  per 

JJew*  Vmk 

of  Uutlteb 

Eiport 

ol  UuvKeU 
ferried 

by  L.iLf 

[or  PdOE 

by 

for  TriCB 

■iHlC1n.1l. 

uf  Onr 

and  CjiuI, 

of  One 

Buihel. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

?  V3 

5 '77 

EO-77 

'\  7-* 

1-36 

'J  Jt 

6'20 

105 

4  ™ 

I-IZ 

/  j+ 

■So-"; 

11-78 

a  04 

Its 

1 7.75 

.fi7.11 

4-11 

*  »  Oj 

6-08 

■61-8 

19-62 

1-1^ 

16' 89 

6'Si 

\S+"3 

'5'39 

3' 53 

lo- 12 

I  1 '  '■O 

Q-00 

980 

826 

I-ll 

6-6i 

I2-S6 

/  Vj 

760 

10-76 

10-41 

-56-0 

Q- JI 
V  4  ■ 

0  Vj 

I4'62 

.55-8 

h-27 

6-75 

1-07 

1 1  -60 

.J7. 1 

1-25 

U.37 

10- 19 

J+  J 

1 1  -  T  J. 

4-  "/ 

I-Il 

S-19 

7-26 

7-60 

I-IO 

J -09 

-66-8 

7'23 

9"  24 

"  At 

-68-1 

/  w 

O-.tl 

16-96 

-6[-i 

564 

10-83 

V87 

1-1 -65 

■54 -o 

5-38 

10-04 

9-99 

-49-8 

7-)8 

6-14 

So 

^■51 

10-46 

■47-9 

7-H8 

6-08 

U-3.1 

.S-4I' 

10-17 

1106 

■47-4 

6-19 

7-66 

3*6 

14-16 

■41-8 

5- 10 

8zo 

13-60 

■57-4 

536 

10-71 

S-ft 

l»-36 

■55 

503 

10-91 
9-zii 

o-i" 

■5.T 

5-71 

4-44 

-46 

3-99 

11-53 

V 

U" 

•53 

371 

I4-J9 

■ 

■38 

4-94 

7 -61) 

♦  -15 

>7'^4 

■31 

3-79 

8- 1 8 

~-  .1  -JK  Viiil«iJ  St»tei  have  now  to  meet  a  greatly 
■HB.  "<-?iL-  Tvtn  Canada— the  cost  of  transport  from  that 
ir>  •  Be«?c  Vif«  much  the  same  as  from  the  United 
«.  a>L  fv*wJ  Lk  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  North 

latop^  what  it  wus  about  1R70,  that  the  trans- 
.  :        cuikd  itI  bushels  of  his  grain  to  the 

A-m^  -vr  the  value  o(  one  bushel,  whereas  in 
h.  ■     :  v  -wf  Vu»hrl  in  every  rix  in  return  for  the 
■«  3!!'-t-0t  firmer,  it  docs  not  appear  as  if 
I.  L  ■  »  (w  be  has  to  send  hii  wheat  to 

~.    /.Mfy  ■«-     1"  -^1.'  i-olb(isc  ol  many  country  millers 
^  ^*  .<,..\KUtl.  while  railway  rates  have  falltn 

'  r  ..-..ii   ie-iia  ilw  farmer's  wheat  is  worth 

*  .  t '   •»■■'> ;  i'  '"''y  '"^  ^'"'^       ""^  British 

*"  ™l»vay  company 

■  «j,*nj.w«i.  when;as  in  the  'scvcntits  he 

'■'  '  "  j.^  uii  ViuiuRh  has  Iwcn  s;dd  to  prove 
' '       j«  *!     ■»*.'■'*'  Brili^  farmer 

"   '  '  SiviilkiiiK  Iiro.idly,  the  Kansas 

'  ■  *"  "  .w-  iii'l  b.m-  to  ]i.iy  for  carriapc 
■  ^"f^  "  J,,,  (Mi,  piT  ton  in  excess  of  the 

...  "T*  -  ihi-.,  ll  wiQ  be  adrnittcd.  docs 

*         .  '^Zil*  "=*  '"'"^ 
».  '  •■ 

.J--  ^^^^  iiini.iEe  at  different  periods 

^  ,.wUi  .liiiiding  of  the  working 

-  ^AH^innl.    Only  a  very  small 

*  "  ,  a^     nPicat  lince  iIISo  is  due 
.     ■   ^         _  ihc  mileage  rate  has 

N.M  iMvn  extending,  until 
America  were  aooo  m. 
.  ^  was  the  case  in  1870, 
iajigj^ktv:  rate 
auch 
llldU 


then.  The  difTerence  In  the  cost  of  the  opentiOB  b  dwn  ta 
the  following  tabular  statement,  both  the  cost  in  tbe  aggrcpU 
on  a  year's  imports  and  the  cost  per  qiuuur>~ 

QaanHty  of  Wieal  and  WUalem  Flnr  ^  sAmI)  imfrnkt  Mt  Ar 
UniUd  KtHtdom  from  tarioui  lomrcti  drnwimf  Ha   

1900,  togfllur  via  lit  Mtratt  raU  offrt^L 
1900. 


Cotuilrm  of  Origin. 

Qrs.480 

Ocean  Frcishr 

nj  uniini 

KjngdoiviB 

Total  Com 
of  Ocean 

PH-480  lb. 

Carriage- 

d. 

C 

Atlantic  America  <  . 

11,171,100 

9  3 

r,3S7.i«> 
(afxo 

South  RuMii  ,    .  . 

S69/»o 

3  2 

Pacific  AracrieB   .  . 

3,389,900 

8  I 

Canada 

1,877,100 

3  8 

ajo/XM 

Rumania  .... 

176.400 

3  6 

12,000 

ArRentina  and  Uruguay 

4.323.3<«> 

4  10 

1 .045.000 

251,900 

■6,000 

Bulgaria  and  Rumelia 

30.600 

\  1 

4/W 

Iniiia     .  ... 

2,300 

4  0 

400 

Austria- Hungary  . 

389.300 

I  9 

34.o«> 

Chile  .... 

600 

North  Runia  .,    .  . 

463,700 

t  6 

35.MO 

Germany    .         ■  . 

438,700 

t  6 

33«» 
384.000 

883,900 

12 

3>5,tOO 

38,000 

Total 


Comparing  these  figures  with  a  ifDular  stuanent  for  tbc  year 
1873,  the  most  remote  year  for  which  similar  (acta  are  snBsUcv' 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  total  coat  per  quaitcr  br  occaa 

carriage  has  not  much  decreased. 

QMHtity  of  Whfoi  and  WieaUm  Fhnr  (oi  whtati  imparted  Ik 
Vnited  Kiaidom  from  wiout  tourm  dmri»i  iMt  taltniar  jm 
1873,  tofcthtr  wili  Ike  artrate  rait  offni^ 

1873. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Quantitiet 

q™. 

Ocean  PreWit 
to  UnitM 
Kingdoa. 
Perqr. 

Total  C«« 
ofCaniv 

South  Runia  ,    ,  . 
United  Sutet  .    .  . 
Germany  .... 

KR>-pt  ...... 

North  Kuaua  ,    .  , 
Canada  .    .    .    ji  . 
Chile  ..... 

Spain  ..... 
Scandinavia 

Total.  Chief  Countries 

3,678,000 
3,030,000 
910,000 
660,000 
536,000 
490,000 
400,000 
330/x» 
195,000 

160,000 

a.  d  - 
8  6 

6  6 
3  0 

3  0 

4  6 

3  0 

7  6 

13  0 
'  S 

3  « 
a  0 

t 

99,000 
xtapao 
49^ 

■  SOuOOD 

198,000 

73,000 

IMMO 

9.5'9.a» 

Average  6*.  jd. 

£3,040,000 

N.B.—A  trifling  quantity  of  Califwnian  and  AurtrallaB  what 
was  imported  in  the  period  in  qucMEon,  but  the  Board  «f  Tndt 


record'  do  not  distinguish  the  quantitln,  tbeKtoic  tb^  

be  given.   TI1C  freight  in  that  ynr  from  thoae  coiratfiBi  mwmfi 

about  133.  per  quarter. 

The  exact  difference  between  the  average  freight  for  the  ycta 
1S73  and  1900  amounts  to  about  isi  triL  per  quarter  (480^)1 
a  triHc  in  comparison  with  the  actual  fall  in  tbe  price  of  what 
during  the  same  years. 

Tlie  following  data  bearing  upon  the  kobject,  Im  fdcdicd 
perio<is.  are  partly  taken  from  the  Com  Trade  Year-Btok>— 


Year. 

AnnujI  liiijiorts. 
Wheat  and  FEour. 
Qrs. 

Ocean  Freight 
toUniltif 
Kingdom. 
Per  qr. 

1873 
1882 
1S94 
1893 
1896 
1900 

9,469,000 
14,850,000 
16,329,000 
35,197,000 
a3,43l^ 
93,196/mo 

E.  d. 

6  5 

7  4 
3  9 
3  0 

£ 

3.040,000 
5M30/x» 
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In  pasting.  It  may  be  pofnted  out  that  for  a  period  oC  fobr  yean, 
inaa  tZji  to  1874,  the  price  of  wheat  averaged  56s.  per  quarter 
(or  73.  per  buthcl),  with  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  at  6s. 
per  quarter,  whereas  in  iqoi  wheat  was  sold  in  Enghtod  at  38s. 
(or  js.  6d.  per  bushel),  and  the  charge  for  ocean  carriage  was 
js.  bd.  per  quarter;  the  ocean  transport  companies  carried  eight 
bushels  of  wheat  across  ibe  seas  in  1901  for  the  value  of  one 
bushel,  or  exactly  at  the  same  ratio  as  in  187a. 

The  contrast  between  the  caM  of  railway  frnght  and  ocean 
freigbt  is  to  be  explained  by  the  greatei  length  of  the  present 
ocean  voyage,  which  now  extends  to  10,000  miles  in  the  cose  of 
Europe's  importation  of  white  wheal  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  in  contrast  with  the  short 
voyage  from  the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  English  Channel  or 
German  Ocean.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  overiooking  of  tlus  phase 
ol  the  question  that  an  American  statistician  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  stating  that  about  16s.  per  quarter  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
•iwbeat,  whicbha|q>ened  between  1880  and  1894,  b  attributable 
to  the  leasened  cost  of  transport. 

Thus,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat 
■ly  be,  It  ounot  be  attributed  solely  to  iha  fall  in  the  nte  of 
WuBAT  Prices 

Tlie  folhtwlng  figures  show  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year 
of  English  (vhcat.  Chiefly  accoidine  to  a  record  publiihcd  liy  Mr  T. 
Smiih,  Mdford,  the  period  covered  being  frcw  1656  to  1905: 

Prite  per  Qnarltr 


s.  d. 

1. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

i-'d.- 

s. 

d. 

1656 

38 

3 

1706 

a3 

I 

1756 

40 

1 

1806 

79 

1 

1856 

69 

a 

"is? 

41 

5 

1707 

as 

4 

'757 

53 

4 

I807 

4 

■  8S7 

56 

4 

57 

I 

1708 

36 

10 

"758 

44 

5 

180a 

4 

1858 

44 

2 

1659 

i3 

1709 

«9 

9 

'759 
1760 

33 

3 

1809 

97 

4 

"859 

43 

9 

lb6o 

2 

171a 

69 

4 

3a 

5 

1810 

106 

5 

1860 

53 

3 

63 

3 

I7I1 

48 

0 

1761 

a6 

9 

1811 

95 

3 

1861 

55 

4 

1661 

65 

9 

I7H 

4t 

'3 

176a 

34 

1 

1811 

ia6 

6 

I86a 

55 

5 

166s 

50 

8 

I7I3 

45 

4 

1763 

1 

1813 

109 

9 

1863 

44 

9 

0 

■714 

44 
38 

9 

1764 

4" 

S 

1814 

74 

4 

1864 

40 

3 

1665 

« 

10 

1715 

a 

1765 

48 

0 

l9lS 

65 

I 

"865 

41 

10 

1666 

0 

I7I6 

4a 

8 

1766 

43 

I 

1816 

1&66 

49 

11 

1667 

31 

0 

1717 

40 

7 

1767 

57 

4 

1S17 

I 

II 

1867 

5 

I66S 

35 

6 

I7t8 

34 

6 

176S 

53 

9 

I8t8 

3 

1868 

% 

9 

1669 

39 

5 

1719 

31 

1 

1769 

40 

7 

1819 

74 

b 

1869 

3 

1670 

37 

0 

1 720 

32 

10 

1770 

43 

6 

1820 

67 

10 

1870 
1871 

46 

II 

1671 

37 

4 

I7J" 

33 

4 

>77> 

47 

3 

1811 

56 

1 

56 

8 

1671 

36 

5 

I7»a 

3» 

0 

177a 

50 

8 

I8a3 

44 

7 

1872 

57 

0 

1673 

4t 

5 

«733 

30 

10 

1773 

51 

0 

i8j3 

S3 

4 

1873 

58 

8 

1674 

6t 

0 

1734 

i' 

10 

1774 

8 

1824 

^ 

1 1 

1874 

55 

9 

|6J5 

57 

S 

17M 

43 

1 

"773 

% 

4 

'Has 

6 

'875 

45 

a 

1676 

33 

9 

nib 

40 

10 

1776 

38 

a 

iSa6 

58 

8 

1876 

46 

3 

1677 

37 

4 

17>7 

37 

4 

1777 

45 

6 

i8a7 

58 

6 

1877 

5f 

9 

1678 

t«79 

5> 

5 

17aS 

48 

5 

1778 

43 

0 

I8a8 

60 

5 

1878 

46 

5 

5) 

4 

r7a9 

4« 

7 

'779 

33 

8 

1819 

66 

3 

1879 

43 

10 

16H0 

40 

0 

1730 

ja 

5 

1780 

35 

8 

1830 

^ 

3 

1880 

44 

4 

:&8i 

4« 

5 

1731 

19 

2 

1781 

44 

8 

1831 

1S81 

45 

4 

r6Sj 

39 

1 

173a 

a3 

S 

1781 

47 

10 

183a 

58 

i88a 

45 

t 

16B3 

35 

6 

1733 

a 

1783 

8 

'833 

5a 

II 

1883 

4" 

7 

1M4 

» 

1 

"734 

6 

1784 

52 

10 

1834 

46 

3 

1884 

35 

8 

f68s 

4" 

5 

1735 

1 

5' 

10 

'83s 

%  i 

1885 

3a 

10 

16«6 

JO 

3 

1730 

35 

10 

38 

10 

1836 

■  886 

3" 

0 

1687 

13 

4 

'737 

33 

9 

1787 

4" 

a 

'837 

55 

0 

1887 

31 

6 

■MS 

40 

10 

1738 

31 

6 

1788 

45 

0 

I8j8 

64 

7 

1888 

31 

to 

16S9 

26 

8 

1739 

34 

3 

I7»9 

5" 

3 

1839 

70 

6 

1889 

29 

9 

1690 

30 

9 

1740 

45 

I 

1790 

9 

1840 

66 

4 

1890 

3" 

11 

■6^1 

30 

2 

1 741 

41 

5 

1791 

^ 

7 

1841 

64 

4 

189" 

37 

0 

169] 

4> 

3 

174a 

30 

a 

179a 

43 

0 

1842 

57 

3 

I«92 

3 

60 

t 

"743 

73 

1 

"793 

49 

3 

1843 

50 

1 

"893 

26 

4 

1694 

S6  10 

1744 

13 

I 

'794 

3 

I844 

51 

3 

1894 

22 

10 

169s 

47 

I 

1745 

U 

1 

1795 

3 

1845 

50 

to 

33 

1 

16<>6 

63 

I 

1746 

34 

1796 

?s 

7 

1846 

54 

8 

36 

3 

1697 

53 

4 

1747 

30 

II 

1797 

53 

9 

1 847 

69 

9 

1897 

30 

3 

I69S 

60 

9 

1748 

3a 

10 

1798 

5" 

10 

184a 

S» 

6 

"S98 

34 

0 

"«W 

S6  10 

1749 

^1 

10 

1799 

69 

0 

1849 

44 

3 

1899 

^1 

8 

1700 

35 

6 

1750 

10 

1800 

113 

10 

1850 

40 

3 

1900 

36 

1 1 

1701 

5 

I75« 

34 

3 

tSoi 

119 

6 

1851 

38 

6 

190" 

9 

1701 

3 

1753 

37 

3 

i8oa 

69 

10 

iSja 

40 

9 

1902 

>8 

I 

1703 

3a 
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1753 

39 

e 

1803 

58  to 

"853 

53 

3 

1903 

26 

9 

41 

4 

1754 

30 
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1804 

6a 
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1854 

73 

\ 

1904 

38 

% 

2f> 

1 

a» 

I 

tSo.^ 

8? 

18.W 

74 

lOOfl 

1*? 

IL 

10 

36 

0 

5' 

9 

6S  10 

"43 

7 

^Avenge  for  46  yean  only. 


rail  or  ocean  freights.  Incidental  chaifes  are  lower  than  they 
were  in  1870;  handling  charges,  brokers'  commissions  and 
insurance  premiums  have  been  in  many  instances  reduced,  but 
all  these  economics  when  combined  only  amount  lo  about  is. 
per  quarter.  Now  if  we  add  together  all  these  savings  In  the 
rale  of  rail  and  ocean  freights  and  incidental  expenses,  we  arrive 
at  an  aggregate  economy  of  8s.  per  quarter,  or  not  one-third 
of  the  actual  diSereace  between  the  avnace  price  of  wheat 
in  1873  and  1900.  To  what  the  nmalning  difleienee  was  diw 
it  b  difficult  to  say  with  certitude;  there  are  some  who  argue 
that  the  tendency  of  prkes  to  fall  is  inherent,  and  that  the 
constant  whittling  away  of  intermediaries'  profits  is  sufficient 
exptanalion,  while  bi-metallisis  have  niafaitained  that  the 
phenomenon  Is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  acthn  of  the  CemiBii 
government  in  demonetiidng  bIIvct  In  iSjt. 

ORAII,  or  Chick-pea,  called  also  Egyptian  pea,  or  Bengal 
gram  (from  Port,  grio,  formerly  groM,  Lat.  (rmttM,  Hindi 
CAand,  Bengali  ItaL  M»,    Span,    goriaitw),  the 

Cicer  arittinum  of  Linnaeia,  to  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  seed  to  a  ram's  bead.  It  Is  a  member  of  the  natural  order 
Lcgaminoeae,  largely  Altlvatcd  as  a  pulse-food  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  western  Asia  as  far  as  India,  but  b  itot  known 
undoubtedly  wild.  The  plant  is  an  annual  herb  with  flexuoae 
branches,  and  attcmately  arranged  plnnately  compound  leaves, 
with  small,  oval,  serrated  leaflet!  ana  small  eared  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  leaf-cxfls  on  a  atalk  about  ludf 
the  length  of  the  leaf  and  jointed  and  bent  in  the  middle;  the 
corolla  is  blue-purple.  The  inflated  pod,  i  to  i)  In.  long,  contains 
two  roundish  seeds.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  Homer'a 
time  under  the  name  areMMlikef,  and  is  abo  tcferrcd  to  by 
Dioscoridcs  at  Mat  from  the  icsemblance  <rf  the  pea  to  the  head 
of  a  ram.  The  Jtomans  cdled  it  eictr,  from  which  is  derived 
the  modem  names  given  to  It  la  the  south  of  Europe.  Names, 
more  or  less  allied  to  one  another,  are  in  vogue  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Armenia  nod  Penii,  and  tbei« 
is  a  Sanskrit  nanu  and'  levenl  jgthen  analogous  or  dlBwent  in 
modern  Indian  languages.  Hie  plant  has  been  etdlivatcd  in 
Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  but  there  b  no 
proof  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Alphonae  de 
Candolle  (Origin  ej  CuUhtUed  PlamU,  p.  335)  SUggesU  that  the 
plant  ori^nally  grew  wild  in  the  cotmtrics  to  the  aonth  <rf  the 
Caucasus  and  to  the  north  ol  Penla.  "  The  westers  Aryam 
(Petasgians,  Hellenes)  perhaps  introduced  the  plant  intosouthera 
Europe,  where,  however,  there  b  some  probability  that  it  was 
also  indigenous.  The  western  Aryans  carried  it  to  India."  Gram 
is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East,  where  the  Mcda  arc  eaten  nw 
or  cooked  in  various  ways,  both  in  their  ripe  and  unripe  condition, 
and  when  roasted  and  ground  subserve  the  same  purposes  aa 
ordinary  flour.  In  Europe  the  seeds  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  soups.  Tbey  contain,  in  100  parU  without  husks,  mtrogenous 
substaiKes  3>-7,  fat  yi6,  starch  6j-i8,  mineral  matters  3-6 
parts,  with  water  (Porbn  Wataon,  quoted  in  Parkes's  Hygtent), 
The  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  glandular  hairs  clothing  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  more  especially  during  the  cold 
season  when  the  seeds  ripen,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid.  In  Mysore  the  dew  containing  it  u  collected  by 
means  of  cloths  spread  oa  the  plant  over  night,  and  b  used  In 
damestic  medidne.  The  steam  of  water  in  which  the  Tresh  [dani 
b  immersed  b  in  the  Deccan  resorted  to  by  die  Portuguese 
for  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea.  The  seed  of  Pkase^ui 
Uungo,  or  green  giam  (Hind,  and  Bcng.  mmri),  a  form  of  which 
plant  with  black  seeds  {.P.  Mux  of  Roxburgh)  b  termed  blsdi 
gram,  b  an  important  article  of  diet  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  India.  The  meal  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  so^,  and  Is 
stated  by  Elliot  to  be  an  Invariable  concomitant  of  the  Hindu 
both.  A  variety,  var.  radivbu  (P.  Poxburghii,  W.  and  Am., 
or  P.  radialtu,  Roxb.)  (ven.  urid,  mOshkaiat),  also  known  as 
green  gram,  b  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous 
plants  of  India,  where  the  meal  of  its  seed  enters  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  more  delicate  cakes  and  dishes.  Hone  gram, 
DMckoM  H/ltnu  (vem.  JbeUU),  wUch  supplies  in  Uadns 
the  place  of  the  dikk-pea,  •Soids  seed  wUch,  when  baOed,  is 
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etteosivdy  employed  as  a  food  for  borses  uid  cattle  ia  South 
India,  where  aiso  it  it  eaten  ia  curries. 

See  W.  Elliot,  "  On  the  Farinaceoui  Grains  and  tbc  variou*  kinds 
of  Puliet  used  in  Southern  India,"  £Jii«.  Nm  Fkit.  Jottm.  xvi. 

IlS6>)  Ifi  H].:  H.  Drury,  The  Uttfut  Planii  of  India  (1873); 
I.  C.  Duit,  M^ttHa  MtdUa  ofOuHindrnt  (Cakutu,  1877);  C.  WatI, 
Dictionary  oj  lie  Etonomie  Producit  of  India  (1S90). 

ORAmiAE  (from  Lat.  pamm^ica,  sc.  ars;  Gr.  ypipiiti, 
letter,  from  ypi^w,  to  write).  By  lite  grammar  o(  a  language  is 
Bcant  cithec  llie  reUtiona  borne  by  the  words  of  n  aenlcnce 
and  by  sentences  tbemsdves  one  to  anotber,  or  the  aystematised 
exposition  of  these.  The  exposition  msy  be,  and  frequently  is, 
iDconecti  but  it  always  presupposes  the  eiustence  of  certain 
custoraary  nscs  of  words  when  in  conbination.  In  what  follows, 
tberefote,  grammar  wiU  be  generally  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  as  denoting  the  mode  in  which  wiwds  an  cMnected  In 
order  to  express  a  complete  thought,*  or,  as  it  is  termed  hi  logic, 
•  proposition. 

The  object  of  language  is  to  convey  thought,  and  so  long 
as  this  object  is  attained  the  madusery  for  attaining  it 
is  of  compaiatively  sti^t  importance.  The  way  In 

 which  we  combine  out  word^and  sentences  matters 

little,  provided  that  our  meaning  is  clear  to  others. 
The  c3q>rcuioi>s  "  horseflesh "  and  "  flesh  of  a  boat " 
m  equally  intelligible  to  na  Englishman  and  therefore  ue 
equally  Roognized  by  English  gnunnar.  The  Chinese  manner 
of  deooting  a  genitive  Is  by  placing  the  defining  word  before 
that  which  it  defines,  as  in  ioui  jin,  "  man  of  the  kingdom," 
literally  "  kingdom  man,"  and  tbc  only  reason  why  it  wotdd  be 
faicmca  in  Fieocb  or  Italian  is  that  audi  a  combination  wonU 
b«  unintdligibte  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian.  Hence  it  Is 
evident  that  the  giannutical  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  an 
eapcession  depends  upon  its  intelligibility,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ordinary  use  and  custom  of  a  particuUr  language.  Whatever 
ii  ao  mfamiliar  as  not  to  be  generally  understood  Is  also  un- 
graantatical.  In  other  words,  it  Is  contrary  to  the  habit  of  a 
language,  as  determined  by  coipmon  usage  and  consent. 

In  this  way  we  can  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  grammar 
of  a  cultivated  dialect  and  that  of  a  local  dialect  in  tbc  same 
country  so  frequently  disagree.  Thus,  in  the  dialect  of  West 
Somciaet,  tket  is  the  nominative  of  the  second  peisonal  pronoun, 
while  in  cultivated  English  the  plural  accusative  you  (A.-S. 
w»)  has  come  to  represent  a  nominative  singular.  Both 
are  gnunmatically  oorrect  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective 
dialcctSt  but  no  further.  Kiw  would  be  as  ungrammatical  in 
West  Somerset  as  Hue  is  In  dasucal  English;  and  both  yon  and 
tku,  as  nominatives  singular,  would  have  been  equally  nngram- 
matical  in  Early  English.  Grammatical  propriety  is  nothing 
more  than  the  established  usage  of  a  partiodar  body  of  q)eakeis 
at  a  particular  time  in  their  h^ory. 

It  follows  from  tbb  that  the  grammar  of  a  people  changes, 
like  its  pronunciation,  from  age  to  age.  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early 
English  grammar  is  not  the  grammar  of  Modem  En{^sh,  any 
mm  than  L^in  grammar  is  the  grammar  of  modem  Italian; 
and  to  defend  an  unusual  construction  or  inflczioa  on  the  ground 
that  it  once  existed  in  literary  An^o-Saxon  is  as  wrong  as  to 
import  a  peculiarity  of  some  local  dialect  into  the  giamnur 
of  the  cultivated  speech.  It  further  follows  that  different 
languages  will  have  different  gnmmais,  and  that  the  differences 
will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  nearer  or  remoter  relation- 
ship of  the  languages  tbemsdves  and  the  modes  of  tbon^t 
of  those  who  speak  them.  Consequently,  to  force  the  gram- 
matical framework  of  one  language  upon  another  is  to  miscon- 
ceive the  whde  natore  of  the  latter  and  seriously  to  mislead 
the  hsamer.  Chinese  grammar,  for  instance,  can  never  be  under- 
stood until  we  discard,  not  iNdy  the  tennindogy  of  European 
grammar,  but  the  very  conceptions  which  underlie  it,  while 
the  pdysynthctic  idioms  of  America  defy  all  attempts  to  discover 
in  them  "  the  parts  of  speech  "  and  the  various  grammatical 
ideas  which  occupy  so  large  a  |dace  in  our  school-grammars. 
The  endeavour  to  find  the  distinctions  of  Latin  grammar  hi  that 
d  Eaflish  has  only  resulted  in  grotesque  errors,  and  a  total 
aiiHncAeMtai  of  the  nsaie  of  tbe  En^Ush  lu)(tn|a. 


It  is  to  the  Latin  grammarians — or,  more  coRectly,  to  the 
Creek  grammarians,  upon  whose  labmirs  those  of  the  Latia 
writers  were  based— that  we  owe  the  claanficatioa  of 
the  subjects  with  which  grammar  is  commonly  lup- 
posed  to  deal.  The  grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax, 
which  he  wsote  for  Roman  schoolboys  in  the  time 
ol  Pompey,  has  formed  the  starting-point  for  the  innumer- 
able school-grammars  which  have  since  seen  tbe  light,  and 
suggested  that  division  of  the  matter  treated  of  «Aidi  they  have 
followed.  He  defines  grammar  as  a  practical  acquaintance  sdih 
the  language  of  literary  men,  and  as  divided  Into  six  parti- 
accentuation  and  pbonology,explanation  of  figurative expresuom, 
definition,  etymdogyt  generd  rules  of  flexion  and  critical 
canons.  Of  these,  [dionology  and  accentuation,  or  prosody, 
can  properly  be  indudcd  in  grammar  only  in  A  far  as  the 
construction  of  a  sentence  and  the  grammatical  meaning  of  a 
word  are  determined  by  accent  or  letter-changc;  the  accentual 
diBerenee  in  EngKsfa,  fbr  example,  between  Uuense  and  tmOnt 
belongs  to  the  province  of  grammar,  tiaai  It  indioitei  a  dillafue 
between  noun  and  verb;  and  tbe  change*  «f  vowel  fn  the  Sendtie 
languages,  by  which  various  nominal  and  verbal  forms  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  constitute  a  very  important 
part  of  tlidr  grammatical  machinery.  But  where  accent  and 
pfonondation  do  not  serve  to  eqmn  the  lelalioDi  of  words 
in  a  sentence,  they  fall  into  the  domain  trf  phoiKdogyt  not  of 
grammar.  The  ezidanation  of  figurative  expressions,  agaio, 
must  be  left  to  the  rhetorician,  and  definition  to  the  lexicograF^i; 
the  grammarian  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  be  has  with 
the  canons  of  criticism.'  ■ 

In  fact,  tbe  old  subdivision  of  grammar,  faibetited  from  the 
grammarians  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  must  be  given  np  and 
a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  What  grammar  really-  deals  with 
are  all  those  contrivances  whereby  the  relations  of  words  and 
sentences  are  pointed  out.'-  Sometimes  it  is  potitioa,  soaxtimn 
phonetic  aymbolization,  sometimes  composition,  sometimes 
flexion,  sometimes  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  which  enables  the 
speaker  to  combine  his  words  in  such  a  way  that  tfaey  shall  be 
intelligible  to  another.  Grammar  may  accordingly  be  divided 
into  the  three  departments  of  composition  or  "  word-buUding," 
syntax  and  accidence,  by  which  is  meant  an  exposition  of  the 
means  adopted  by  language  for  expressing  tbe  relations  of 
grammar  when  iccoiitae  b  not  had  to  oomposUion  or  riaple 
position. 

A  systematized  nqMsItion  of  grammar  may  be  Intended  (or 
the  purdy  practical  purpose  of  teaching  tbc  mechanism  of  a 
foreign  language.   In  this  case  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  fads.   But  •* 
a  correct  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  b  by  no 
means  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
Hie  facts  will  be  disborted  by  a  false  theory  in  regard  to  them, 
while  they  will  certainly  iwt  be  presented  in  a  complete  form  tf 
the  grammarian  is  ignorant  of  the  true  theory  they  presuppose. 
The  Semitic  verb,  for  example,  remains  unintelligible  so  locg 
as  the  explanation  of  its  forms  is  sought  in  tbe  conjugatim  d 
tbe  Aryan  verb,  dnce  it  has  no  tenses  in  tbe  Aryan  sense  of  Uie 
word,  but  denotes  relation  and  not  time. 

A  good  practicd  grammar  of  a  language,  therefore,  should  be 
based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  tbe  facts  which  it  eqiounds, 
and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  facts  is  only  possible  wliere 
they  are  examined  and  co-ordirtated  in  accordance  with  the 
sdentific  method.  A  practical  grammar  ought,  wherever  It  Is 
posuble,  to  be  preceded  by  a  sdentific  grammar. 

Comparison  is  the  instrument  with  which  sdence  works,  and 
a  scientific  grammar,  accordin^y,  is  one  in  which  the  comparative 
method  has  been  applied  to  the  relations  of  speech.  If  we  would 
understand  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  grammatlcd  forms, 
and  of  the  rdations  which  they  represent,  we  must  compare  them 
with  similar  forma  in  kindr«]  didects  and  languages,  as  w(ff 
as  witti  the  forms  under  which  they  an>eared  thenudves  it  an 
earlier  period  of  tbdr  history.  Weshall  thus  have  a  comparative 
tni'"f»"  and  an  historical  grannwr,  tbe  latter  being  devoted 
t»  tndng  tbe  histoiy  at  gnimmatlcil  forma  and  vaagu  In  tie 
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luw  biyir  Of  Mtme,  an  blitotkal  snamttr  b  onbr 
pflifiMe  where  a  sucCcs^n  of  written  necoids  cxiiti;  where 
I  Iwgiuge  poHcsMs  no  tMa  literature  we  must  be  content 
iritli  1  cooipantive  gramnuir  only,  and  look  to  cognate  iilionis 
to  throw  tight  upon  its  grammatkal  peculiarities.  In  this  case 
M  have  frequently  to  kavo  whole  fun*  ttnexpUfaed,  or  at 
Boti  conjcanially  Interpreted,  since  the  machinery  by  means  of 
uluch  the  relations  of  Kriunmar  are  syinboli«<l  u  often  cfaatiged 
»  com]rietelx  daring  the  growth  of  a  language  as  to  cause  its 
cariier  shi^ie  and  character  to  be  unrecogniaable.  Moreover, 
our  Ilea  of  annpariwHi  nnut  be  wide  an  poaciblo;  «ber«  we 
have  but  two  or  thrM  languages  to  compare,  we  are  b  danger 
of  building  up  conclusions  on  insufEdent  evidence.  The  gram- 
matkal errors  of  the  classical  philologists  of  the  i8th  century 
were  in  great  measure  doe  to  the  fact  ttut  tfadi  areaof  conpariton 
«u  CMfined  to  Latin  and  Git^ 

The  hbtorical  grammar  oi  a  sin^  language  or  dlakct,  which 
tracts  the  grammatical  forms  and  usages  of  the  language  as  far 
back  as  documentary  evidence  allows,  affords  material  to  the 
cocnpantive  grammarian,  wboie  task  it  is  to  compare  the 
granmatical  forms  and  nsoges  of  u  allied  group  of  tongues 
■nd  thereby  reduce  them  to  tbeir  eariiest  forms  and  senses. 
The  work  thus  carried  out  by  the  comparative  grammarian 
wiiluQ  a  particular  family  of  languages  is  made  use  of  by  universal 
frammar,  the  object  of  which  ti  to  determine  the  ideas  that  under- 
he  grammar  whatsoever,  ■■  distinct  from  those  that  tR 
pccnfiar  to  special  fanrilies  of  speech.  Universal  grammar  Is 
wmerimes  known  as  "  the  metaphyrics  of  language,"  and  it 
has  to  decide  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  gender  or  of  the 
verb,  the  true  purp<»t  of  the  genitive  relation,  or  the  origin  of 
grammar  itself.  Such  questions,  it  is  dear,  can  onjy  be  answered 
hy  comparing  the  results  gained  by  the  comparative  treatment 
of  the  grammars  of  various  gronpsof  languai*.  What  historical 
grammar  a  to  comparative  gnnunar,  compuitive  gramma^  is 
to  universal  grammar.  , 

Uirivetsil  grammar,  at  founded  on  the  nsuhi  o(  the  adentlfic 
itn^  of  speech,  is  thus  essentially  diSercnt  from  that "  universal 
grammar  "  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
SJSU  19th  century,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  a  priori 
assumptions  based  on  the  peculiarities  of  European 
giainnar  and  illustrated  from  the  ame  aoorce.  But  universal 
grammar,  as  conceived  by  modem  adence.  Is  as  yet  In  Its  Infancy; 
iti  materials  are  stDl  in  the  process  of  being  collected.  The 
comparative  grammar  ol  the  Indo-European  languages  is  alone 
in  an  advanced  sute,  those  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  of  the  Finoo- 
Ugrian  tongues  and  of  the  Bantu  dialects  of  southern  Africa 
are  still  in  a  backward  condition;  and  the  otljer  foraHies  of 
speech  existing  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  and  the  Sonorian  of  North  America,  have  not  as  yet 
been  treated  sdentifically.  Chinese,  it  is  true,  possesses  an 
hutorical  granmar,  and  Van  Eys,  in  his  comparative  grammar 
of  Basque,  endeavoured  to  aoh/t  the  problems  of  that  interesting 
language  by  a  comparison  of  its  various  dialects;  but  in  both 
cases  the  area  of  comparison  is  too  small  for  more  than  a  limited 
sacccss  to  be  atuunable.  Instead  of  attempting  the  questioas 
of  universal  grammar,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  our 
atteniioQ  to  three  points — the  fundamental  diflferences  in  the 
grammatical  conceptions  of  different  groups  of  languages,  the 
mata  results  of  a  sdentific  investigation  of  Indo-European 
grammar,  and  the  light  thrown  by  comparative  pluhdogy  upon 
the  grammar  of  our  own  tongue. 

The  propMition  or  sentence  Is  the  unit  and  starttng-point  <rf 
^leecfa,  and  grammar,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  the  relations 
of  its  several  parts  one  to  another,  together  with  the 
aam  im     expression  of  them.  TItese  relations  may  lie  regarded 
pmmmar   from  various  pdnts  of  view.  In  the  polysyntbetic 
umiuui'  ^"S^ss^     America  the  sentence  is  conceived  as  a 
whole,  not  composed  of  independent  words,  but,  like 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  one  and  indivisible.   What  we 
should  denote  by  a  series  of  words  is  consequently  dcnoled  by  a 
long  compound — kviitatcliii  in  Delaware,  ior  instance, 
rigDifyjog  "  pve  me  your  pretty  little  paw,"  and  atfekki^arter- 


anundpckbttMrno,  " be gon away hntily and enrts hlmsdf 
to  write."  Individual  words  can  be,  and  often  an,  extracted 

from  the  sentence;  but  in  this  case  they  stand,  as  it  were, 
outside  it,  being  represented  by  a  pronoun  within  the  sentence 
itself,  lius,  in  Mcaican,  we  can  say  not  only  ai-Mfn-teMM, "  I 
look  for  fowers,"  but  abo  mi-k-UmM  tatad,  whera  the  Inter- 
polated guttural  is  the  objective  pronoun.  As  a  necessary  result 
of  thb  craception  of  the  sentence  the  American  languages 
possess  no  true  verb,  each  act  being  expressed  as  a  whole  by  a 
sin^  word.  In  Cherokee,  for  example,  while  there  is  no  verb 
signifying  "  to  wash  "  In  the  abstract,  no  leas  than  thirteen 
words  tn  used  to  signify  every  concdvaUe  mode  and  object  of 
washing.  In  the  incorporating  languages,  again,  of  which 
Basqne  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  object  cannot  be  conceived 
except  as  contained  in  the  verbal  action.  Hence  every  verbal 
form  embodies  as  objective  pronoun,  even  though  the  object 
may  be  separatdy  expressed.  If  we  pass  to  an  Isolating  language 
like  Chinese,  we  find  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  meets  us 
in  the  polysyntbetic  tongues.  Here  each  proposition  or  thought 
is  analysed  into  its  several  dements,  and  these  are  set  over 
aninst  one  another  as  to  many  independent  words.  The 
relations  of  grammar  are  consequently  denoted  by  position,  the 
particular  position  of  two  or  more  words  determining  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other.  Hie  analysis  of  the  sentence  has  not 
been  carried  so  far  in  agglutinative  languages  like  Turkish, 
lo  these  the  rdations  of  grammar  arc  represented  by  individual 
wonfa,  which,  however,  are  subordinated  to  the  wortb  expressing 
the  main  ideas  intended  to  be  in  relation  to  one  another.  The 
defining  words,  or  faidices  ol  grammatical  relations,  are.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances,  placed  after  the  words  which  they 
define;  In  some  cases,  however,  as,  for  examine,  in  the  Bantu 
languages  of  southern  Africa,  the  relation  is  conceived  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view,  the  defining  words  being  prefixed. 
The  inflexional  languages  call  in  the  aid  of  a  new  prindple. 
The  relations  of  grammar  are  denoted  symbolically  either 
by  a  change  of  vowel  or  by  a  change  of  termfaution,  more 
rarely  by  a  change  at  the  begiiming  of  a  word.  Each 
idea,  together  with  the  rdation  which  it  bears  to  the  other 
ideas  of  a  proiwsition,  is  thus  represented  by  a  single  word; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ideas  which  make  up  the  dements  of  a 
sentence  are  not  conceived  severally  and  independently,  as  fa 
Chinese,  fyit  as  always  having  a  certain  connexion  with  one 
another.  Inflexional  languages,  however,  tend  to  become 
analytical  by  the  logical  separation  of  the  flexion  from  the  idea 
to  which  it  is  atuched,  though  tbe  primitive  point  trf  view  is 
never  altogether  discarded,  and  traces  of  flexion  remain  even  In 
English  and  Persian.  In  foct,  there  Is  no  example  ofa  language 
which  hfts  wholly  forsaken  the  conception  of  the  sentence  and 
tbe  rdation  of  its  dements  with  which  it  started,  although  each 
class  oi  languages  occasionally  trespasses  on  the  grammatical 
usagei  of  the  others.  In  language,  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  there 
are  no  sharp  lines  of  division,  do  sudden  leaps;  species  passes 
insensibly  into  species,  class  into  class.  At  the  same  time  the 
several  types  of  speech — polysyntbetic,  isolating,  agglutinative 
and  inflexional— remain  dear  and  fixed;  and  even  where  two 
languages  belong  to  the  same  general  type,  as,  for  instance,  an 
Indo-European  and  a  Semitic  language  in  the  Inflexional  group, 
or  a  Bantu  and  a  Turkish  language  in  the  agglutinative  group, 
we  find  no  certdn  example  of  grammatical  Interchange.  A  mixed 
grammar,  in  which  the  grammatical  procedure  of  two  distinct 
fomOIes  is  ipeedi  Is  intcrmln^ed,  is  ahnoat,  if  not  altogether, 
unknown. 

It  is  ob^ous,  .therefore,  that  grammar  constitutes  the  surest 
and  most  important  basis  for  a  classification  of  languages. 
Words  may  be  bMrowed  fredy  by  one  dialect  from  another,  or, 
though  original]^  unrelated,  may,  by  tbe  action  of  pboneUc 
decay,  come  to  assume  the  same  forms,  while  the  limited  numbet 
of  articulate  sounds  and  conceptions  out  of  which  language  was 
first  developed,  and  the  similarity  of  the  drcumstances  by  which 
the  first  speakers  were  everywhere  surrounded,  naturally  produce 
a  resemblance  between  the  roots  of  many  unconneaed  tongnes. 
Where,  however,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  grammar  and 
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the  macbioery  by  which  they  are  cxpteucd  are  the  wme,  we 
may  have  no  hcBitation  in  inferring  a  common  origin. 

The  main  results  ol  sdenlific  inquiry  into  the  orifin  and 
primitive  meaning  of  the  forms  of  Indo-European  grammar 
Pt^tt  ^  summed  up  as  follows.    We  sUrt  with  stems 

or  themes,  by  which  are  meant  words  of  two  or 
Dmrwptaw  jooTK  Syllables  which  terminate  in  a  limited  number 
^'""^  o(  sounds.  These  stems  can  be  classed  in  groups  of 
two  kinds,  one  in  which  the  groups  consist  of  stems  of  similar 
meaning  and  similar  initial  syllables,  and  another  in  which 
the  final  syllables  alone  coincide.  In  the  first  case  we  have 
what  are  termed  roots,  the  simplest  elements  into  which 
words  can  be  decomposed;  in  the  aecond  case  stems  proper, 
whkh  may  be  described  as  consbting  of  suffixes  attadwd  to 
roots.  Roots,  therefore,  are  merely  the  ixiaterials  out  of  which 
speech  can  be  made,  the  embodiments  of  isolated  conceptiona 
with  which  the  lexicographer  alone  has  to  deal,  whereas  stems 
present  us  with  words  already  combined  in  a  sentence  and 
embodying  the  rdaliona  of  grammar.  If  we  would  rightly 
understand  primitive  Indo-European  grammar,  we  must  conceive 
it  as  having  been  expressed  or  implied  in  the  sufiixes  of  the  stems, 
and  in  the  order  according  to  which  the  stems  were  arranged  in 
s  aentence.  In  other  words,  the  rdations  of  grammar  were 
denoted  partly  by  jtotapositim  or  i^tai,  partly  by  tbe  suOises 
of  stems. 

These  suffixes  were  probably  at  first  unmeaning,  or  rather 
clothed  with  vague  sipiifications,  which  changed  according  to 
tbe  place  occupied  in  tbe  sentence  by  tbe  stem  to  which  they 
were  joined.  Gradually  thu  vagueness  of  signification  dis- 
appeared, and  particular  suffixes  came  to  be  set  a^iart  to  represent 
particular  relations  of  grammar.  What  hod  hitherto  been 
expressed  by  mere  position  now  attached  itself  to  the  terminations 
or  suffixes  of  stems,  which  accordingly  became  full-grown  words. 
Some  of  the  suffixes  denoted  purely  gramnutical  ideas,  that  is 
to  lay,  were  flexions;  others  were  clasuficatory,  serving  to 
distinguish  nouns  from  verbs,  presents  from  aorists,  objects 
from  agents  and  the  like;  while  others,  again,  remained  un< 
meaning  adjuncts  of  tbe  rooL  Thisoriginof  theflexionsesplains 
the  otherwise  strange  fact  that  the  same  suffix  may  symbolize 
wholly  different  grammatical  relations.  In  Latin,  for  instance, 
the  context  and  dictionary  will  alone  tell  us  that  mus-at  a  the 
accusative  plural  of  a  noun,  and  iim-<m  the  second  person  singular 
of  a  verb,  or  that  mw-a  is  the  nominative  singular  of  a  feminine 
substantive,  fim-n  the  accusative  plural  of  a  neuter  adjective. 
In  short,  the  flexions  were  ortginatly  merely  the  terminalioDS  of 
stems  which  were  adapted  to  express  the  various  relations  of 
words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence,  as  these  gradually  presented 
themselves  to  the  consciousness  and  were  extraaed  from  what 
had  been  pre^ualy  implied  by  position.  .  NeccMarily,  the  same 
suffix  might  be  used  sometimes  in  a  dassificatory,  sometimes  in  a 
flexional  sense,  and  sometimes  without  any  definite  sense  at  all. 
In  the  Greek  dative-locative  xU-to-ai,  for  example,  the  suffix 
•t%  is  daasificatory;  in  the  nominative  nii-a  it  is  flexionaL 

Vfbta  a  puticnlar  teminttion  or  suffix  once  acquired  a 
spedal  sense.  It  would  be  separated  in  thought  from  tbe  stem  to 
which  it  belonged,  and  attadicd  in  tbe  same  sense  to  other  stems 
and  other  terminations.  Thus  in  modem  English  we  can  attach 
the  suffix  -iu  to  almost  any  word  whatsoever,  in  order  to  give 
the  latter  a  trandtive  meaning,  and  the  Gr.  HStan,  quoted 
above,  really  contains  no  less  than  three  suffixes,  -a,  mp  and 
-t,  the  last  two  both  denoting  the  locative,  and  coalescing, 
throughffi^t,  into  a  single  syllabic  -ci.  The  latter  instance  shows 
us  how  two  or  more  suffixes  denoting  exactly  the  same  idea  may 
be  tacked  on  one  to  another,  if  the  original  force  and  significatioa 
of  tbe  first  of  them  comes  to  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  O.  Eng. 
iJ(t(-fr(re  was  the  feminine  of  lonj-tfe,  "singer,"  but  the  meaning 
of  the  termination  has  so  entirely  died  out  of  the  memory  that 
we  have  to  add  the  Romanic -en  to  it  if  we  would  stilldiatinguish 
it  from  the  masculine  sinter.  A  familiar  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  full  sense  of  tbe  exponent  of  a  grammati^l  idea 
fiides  from  the  mind  and  has  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  exponent 
b  Afforded  1^  the  use  of  espletivet  in  convdutioiial  Engliab 


to  denote  the  superlative.  '"  Very  warm  "  expresses  little  nnit 
than  the  positive,  and  to  represent  the  intensity  of  his  fedii^ 
the  Englishman  baa  recourse  to  such  expressions  aa  "  awfully 
warm  "  like  the  Ger.  "  schrecklich  warm." 

Such  words  as  "  very,"  "  awfully,"  "  schrecklich,"  illustrate 
a  second  nwde  in  which  lBda-£ui^>ean  grammar  bu  fMsd 
means  of  cxpiesaion.  Words  may  lose  thdr  true  tigntficuioa 
and  become  the  mere  exponents  of  grammatical  ideas.  Piofcsiof 
Earle  divides  all  words  into  praentite  and  tymholic,  the  former 
denoting  objects  and  conceptions,  the  latter  the  rdatioos  <duch 
exiu  between  these.  Symbolic  words,  therefore,  are  what  tbe 
Chinese  grammarians  call "  em[My  words  " — words,  that  is,  whiA 
have  bera  divested  of  tbdr  pn^  signification  and  serves  graoi- 
matical  purpose  only.  Many  of  tbe  cUssi&catory  and  some  of 
tbe  flexiooal  suffixes  of  lulo-Europeaii  ^eecb  can  he  shown 
to  have  had  this  origin.  Thus  tbie  suffix  lor,  which  denotes 
names  of  kinship  and  agency,  seemi  to  come  from  the  same  not 
as  the  Lat.  terminut  and  trans,  our  ihrmtth,  the  Sans  tar-im, 
"  1  pass  over,"  and  to  have  primarily  signified  "  one  that  goes 
through  "  a  thing.  Thus,  too,  tbe  Eng.  Mead  or  hoed,  in  woidi 
like  godhead  and  broUterkood,  is  the  A.-S.  JUd,  "  character " 
or  "rank";  dom,  in  kingdom,  the  A.-S..^m,  "Judgment"; 
U\AlockoI^ed|fi,mwe4^MkaXidknmBUdte,ibth.■S.  Ue,"tpoA" 
or  "  gift."  In  all  these  cases  the  "  empty  words,"  after  first 
losing  every  trace  of  thdr  ori^nal  ngnificance,  have  fdlowcd 
the  general  analogy  of  the  language  and  assumed  the  form  and 
functions  of  the  suffixes  «-ith  which  they  had  been  confused. 

A  third  mode  of  representing  tbe  relations  of  grammar  it 
by  the  symbolic  use  of  vowels  and  diphthongs.  In  Greek,  for 
instance,  the  distinction  betwecir  tbe  reduplicated  present  iUw^ 
and  the  redupUcated  perfect  StBum  is  indicated  by  a  distinctua 
of  vowel,  and  in  primitive  Aryan  grammar  the  vowel  d  seems 
to  have  been  set  apart  to  denote  the  subjunctive  mood  just  as 
]n  or  <  was  set  apart  to  denote,  tbe  potential.  So,  too,  according 
to  M,  Hovdacqoe,  the  change  of  a  into  j  or  v  in  tbe  parent  Indo- 
European  symbolized  a  change  of  meaning  from  pasave  to  active. 
This  symbolic  use  of  the  vowels,  which  is  the  purest  appUcation 
of  the  principle  of  flexion,  is  far  less  extensive^  caiiied  out  io 
the  Indo-Euri^iean  than  In  tbe  Semitic  languages.  The  ScmKie 
family  of  speech  is  therefore  a  much  moA  characteristic  type  Ot 
the  inflexional  languages  than  is  the  Indo-European. 

The  primitive  Indo-European  noun  possessed  at  least  d^t 
cases— nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  instrumental,  dative, 
genitive,  ablative  and  locativb  M.  Berfaigne  has  attempted 
to  shew  that  the  first  three  of  these,  the  "  strong  cases'"  u 
they  are  termed,  are  really  abstracts  formed  by  the  suffixes 
-as  (-r),  -on,  -m,  4,  -t,  -d  and  -ya  (->),  the  plural  being  nothing 
mote  than  ad  abstract  singular,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
comparing  wwds  like  the  Gr.  Iiw,  and  5im,  which  mean 
predsely  the  same.  Tlie  remaining  "  weak  "  cases,  formed  by 
tbe  suffixes  -sma,  -sya,  -syd,  -yd, -i, -att, -bki,  -su,-i,-atini-i, 
are  really  adjectives  and  adverbs.  No  distinction,  for  example, 
can  be  drawn  between  "  a  cup  of  gold  "  and  "  a  golden  cup," 
and  the  instrumental,  tbe  dative,  the  ablative  and  tin  bcativc 
are,  when  dosely  exuiUned,  merely  adverbs  attached  to  a  verb. 
The  terminations  of  the  strong  coses  do  not  displace  the  accent 
of  tbe  stem  to  which  they  are  s)iffixed;  the  suffixes  of  the  weak 
cases,  on  tbe  other  hand,  generally  draw  ttit  accent  upon 
themsdves. 

According  to  Htibschmantt,  tbe  nombiative,  sccusatht  and 
genitive  cases  are  purely  grammatical,  distinguished  from  one 
another  through  the  exigendes  of  the  sentence  only,  whereas 
the  locative,  ablative  and  instrumental  have  a  lofpcal  origin  and 
detemune  tbe  logical  rdatlon  whidi  tbe  three  oUier  cases.besr 
to  each  other  and  the  verb.  The  nature  of  (he  dative  is  left 
undedded.  The  locative  primarily  denotes  rest  in  a  place,  the 
ablative  motion  from  a  place,  and  the  instrumental  themeansor 
concomitance  of  an  action.  The  dative  Hubschmann  regards 
IS  "  tbe  case  of  the  partidpant  object."  Like  HObsrhiiann, 
Holswdssig  diiddes  the  cases  bito  two  classe»— the  one  gnun- 
matical  and  the  other  logjcal;  and  his  analy^  of  thdr  iwimitive 
ncining  is  the  nne  as  that  o{  BUbichmann,  ocept  u  reprdf 
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the  dative,  tbe  inlnuqr  Kme  of  wluch  he  thinks  to  have  been 
motion  toward!  a  place.   This  Is  alto  tbe  view  of  Delbrtick,  who 

makes  it  denote  tendency  towards  an  object.  DelbrUck,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  ptimary  sense  of  the  ablative  was  that  of 
separation,  Ihe  inttnimcntal  originally  indicating  concomi lance, 
wbile  there  was  a  double  locative,  one  used  like  the  ablative 
absolute  in  Latin,  the  other  being  a  locative  of  the  object. 

The  dual  was  older  than  the  plural,  and  after  the  development 
of  the  latter  survived  as  a  merely  umIcis  encumbrance,  of  which 
most  of  the  Indo-European  langUAges  contrived  in  time  to  get 
rid.  There  are  slill  many  savage  idioms  in  which  the  conception 
of  plurality  has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of  duality.  In  the 
Bushman  dialects,  for  instance,  the  plural,  or  rather  that  which 
b  more  than  one,  is  expressed  by  repeating  the  word;  thus  tu 
is  "  mouth,"  lutit  "  mouths."  It  may  be  shown  that  most  of 
the  suffixes  of  the  Indo-European  dual  are  the  longer  and  more 
primitive  forms  of  those  of  the  plural  which  have  grown  out  of 
them  by  the  help  of  phonetic  decay.  The  plural  of  the  weakcases, 
on  the  other  hand  (the  accusative  alone  excepted),  was  identical 
with  tbe  singular  of  abstract  nouns;  so  lar  as  both  form  and 
meaning  are  concerned,  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
Atm  and  !irot.  Similarly,  humanity  and  mem  signify  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  the  use  of  English  words  like  tkeep  or  fish 
for  both  singular  and  plural  shows  to  what  an  extent  ovr  apprecia- 
tion of  number  is  determined  by  the  context  rather  than  by  the 
form  of  the  noun.  The  to -called  "  broken  plurals  "  of  Arabic 
and  Ethitqtic  are  leatly  ungular  coflectivcs  employed  to  denote 
the  plural. 

Gender  is  the  [mxluct  partly  of  analogy,  partly  of  phonetic 
decay.  In  many  languages,  such  as  Eskimo  and  Choctaw,  its 
place  is  taken  by  adiviuon  of  ohjects  into  animate  and  iiunimate, 
while  in  other  language*  they  are  separated  into  rational  and 
irrational.  There  are  many  indicationa  that  the  parent  Indo- 
European  in  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  had  no  signs  of  gender 
at  all.  The  terminations  of  the  names  of  falMtr  and  malAer, 
fnkr  and  mater,  for  example,  are  exactly  the  same,  and  in  Latin 
and  Greek  many  diphthongal  stems,  as  well  as  stems  in  i  or  ya 
and  u  (like  ttXn  and  Wmt,  «Ait  and  Xti),  may  be  fndiffcrenily 
masculine  and  feminine.  Even  stems  in  0  and  «  (of  the  second 
and  first  declensions),  though  the  first  are  generally  masculine 
and  the  seomd  generally  feminine,  by  no  means  invariably 
maintain  tbe  rule;  and  fcminincs  hlce  kumus  and  iAis,  or 
masculines  like  adtena  and  xoMnp,  show  that  there  was  a  time 
when  these  stems  also  indicated  no  particular  geitder,  but  owed 
their  subsequent  attaptatiun,  the  one  to  mark  tbe  roascnUne 
and  the  other  to  mark  tbe  feminine,  to  the  influence  of  analogy. 
The  idea  of  gender  was  first  suggested  by  the  diflcrcoce  between 
man  and  woman,  male  and  feuude,  and, as  in  so  many  languages 
at  the  present  day,  was  npreiented  sot  by  aiQr  outward  sign 
but  by  the  meaning  of  tbe  words  themselves.  When  once  arriwd 
at,  the  conception  of  gender  was  extended  to  other  objects  besides 
those  to  which  it  properly  belonged.  The  primitive  Indo- 
European  did  not  distinguish  between  subject  and  object,  but 
personified  objects  by  ascribing  to  them  the  motives  and  powers 
of  living  beings.  Accordingly  they  were  referred  to  by  different 
pronouns,  one  class  denoting  the  masculine  and  another  class 
the  feminine,  and  the  distinction  that  existed  between  these  two 
ckuies  of  pronouns  was  after  s  time  transferred  to  the  Douns. 
As  soon  as  the  prepondctant  number  of  stems  la  a  hi  doily  use 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  masculine  on  account  of  their  mean- 
ing, other  stems  in  o,  whatever  might  be  their  signification, 
were  made  to  follow  the  general  analogy  and  were  similarly 
classed  as  masculine*.  In  the  same  way,  the  suffix  i  or  yo 
acquired  a  feminine  sense,  and  was  set  apart  to  represent  tlie 
feminine  gender.  Unlike  the  Semites,  the  Indo-Eur(q)eans  were 
not  satisfied  with  these  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine. 
As  soon  as  object  and  subject,  patient  and  agent,  were  clearly 
distingubbed  from  each  other,  there  arose  a  need  for  a  third 
gender,  which  should  be  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but 
denote  thiap  irithout  life.  This  third  gender  was  fittingly 
cxpKiKd  cither  by  tbe  objective  case  used  as  a  nominative  (eg. 
f^tm),  or  Iqr  a  Item  iritboHt  any  case  cwling  at  aU  ainu). 


nte  advetUil  tqeaning  of  so  many  of  the  cases  o^ins  the 
readiness  with  which  they  became  crystallised  Into  adverbs  and 

prepositions.  An  adverb  is  the  attribute  of  an  attribute — "  the 
rose  smelb  sweetly,"  for  example,  being  resolvable  into  "the 
rose  has  the  attribute  of  scent  with  the  further  attribute  of 
sweetness."  In  our  own  language  mrc,  tmce,  ntedt,  are  all 
genitives;  iHdom  is  a  dative.  The  Latin  and  Greek  kumi  and 
xo/iol  are  locatives, /ofitft Me  {faciUumed)  and  drrvxHt  ablatives, 
riwrri  and  2fia  instru mentals,  Tdpor,  ii^  and  ti)XoS  genitives. 
The  frequency  with  which  particular  cases  of  particular  nouna 
were  used  in  a  specifically  attributive  sense  caused  them  to 
become,  as  it  were,  petriAcd,  tbe  other  cases  of  the  nouns  In 
question  passing  out  of  use,  and  the  original  force  of  those  that 
were  retained  being  gradually  forgotten.  Prepositions  are 
adverbs  em  ployed  tcAlcfine  nouns  instead  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 
Their  appearance  in  tbe  Indo-European  languages  is  compara- 
tively late,  and  the  Homeric  poems  allow  us  to  trace  their  growth 
in  Greek.  The  adverb,  originally  intended  to  define  tbe  verb, 
came  to  be  construed  with  the  noun,  and  the  government  of 
the  case  with  which  it  was  construed  was  accordingly  transferred 
from  the  verb  to  the  noun.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the  Odyssty 
<iv.  43),  o&rout  i'  cloryoi'  Otiow  HfwP,  we  see  that  di  is  slill  an 
adverb,  and  that  the  accusative  is  governed  by  the  verb;  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  however,  with  a  line  like  'Krpdhfl  Si  yiporrat 
iotXtai  liytr  'Axoiwi'  it  kWItt'  (//.  i.  89)  where  the  adverb  has 
passed  into  a  preposition.  Tbe  same  process  of  transformation 
is  still  going  on  in  English,  where  we  can  say  indifferently, 
"What  are  you  looking  at^"  using  "at "as  an  adverb,  and 
governing  the  pronoun  by  the  verb,  and  "  At  what  are  you 
looking?"  where  "at"  has  become  a  prepoutiwi.  With  tbe 
growth  and  increase  of  prepositions  tbe  need  of  tbe  cas»«ndin9 
diminished,  and  In  some  languages  tbe  latter  disappeared 
altogether. 

Like  prepodtions,  conjunctions  abo  are  primarily  adverbs 
used  in  a  demonstrative  and  relative  sense.  Hence  most  of  tbe 
conjunctions  are  petrified  cases  of  pronouns.  The  relation 
between  two  sentences  was  oripnalty  expressed  by  simply  setting 
them  side  by  side,  afterwards  by  employing  a  demonstrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  to  refer  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding one.  The  relative  pronoun  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  first  instance  a  demonstrative;  indeed,  we  can  still  use 
thai  in  Eni^sh  in  a  relative  sense.  Since  the  demonstrative 
at  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  clause  represented  the  first  'dausa, 
and  was  eonequeotly  an  attribute  of  the  second.  It  had  to  stand 
In  some  case,  and  tlili  case  became  a  conjunction.  How  closely 
allied  tbe  adverb  and  the  conjunction  are  may  be  seen  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  where  ds  or  quum  can  be  used  as  cither  the  one 
or  tbe  other.  Our  own  and,  it  may  be  observed,  has  probably 
tbe  sane  root  as  tbe  Greek  locative  adverb  Iri,  and  ori^naHy 
signified  "  going  further." 

Another  form  of  adverb  is  tbe  Infinitive,  the  adverbial  force 
of  which  appears  clearly  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  A  wonderful  thing 
to  see."  Various  cases,  such  as  the  locative,  the  dative  or  the 
instrumental,  are  employed  in  Vedic  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of 
the  infinitive,  besides  the  bare  Mem  or  neater  formed  by  the 
suffixes  mam  and  tan.  In  Greek  the  neuter  stem  and  the  dative 
case  were  alone  retained  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  first  is  found  In 
infinitives  like  tdittw  and  ^por  (for  an  earlier  ^p*rfm),  the 
second  in  the  infoiitives  in  -oi.  Thus  the  Gr.  towat  answen 
letter  for  letter  to  tbe  VetUc  dative  dMne,  "  to  give,"  and  the 
form  ^iitaSai  is  explained  by  the  Vedic  voyodkai,  for  vayis-dkat, 
literally  "  to  do  living,"  dMai  being  tbe  dative  of  a  noun  from 
the  root  dhS,  "  to  place  "  or  "  do."  When  the  form  't'MtatM 
had  once  come  into  existence,  anah^  was  ready  to  create  audi 
false  imitations  as  tp&if'aaSci  or  -ypa^AtvcaAu.  Tbe  Latin 
iafinitive  in  -ne  for  -je  has  the  same  origin,  amort,  for  instance, 
being  the  dative  of  an  old  stem  omoi.  la  fieri  for  Jiern  tafaei, 
from  the  same  root  as  our  Entfisb  fe,theoriginal  length  of  the 
final  syllable  is  preserved.  The  wifix  in  -ms  b  an  accusative,  lika 
the  corresponding  infinitive  of  cbuiical  Sanskrit.  This  origin 
of  the  infinitive  explains  the  Latin  conatnK!tkin.tlL>!DK  wsaaae^M^ 
and  infinitivt.  Wtaa  VkallJsaiaii  vii^"^Kiw»t  vt  "^^^"^^ 
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^Hbm,'^  an  thai  be  nmiit  At  Gnt  was, "  I  wandot  at  ymi  for 
i^iiiiog  nothing  to  me,"  wbeie  tlie  infiailive  wu  tnuidy  a  dative 

^Jtx  usid  advMb;j:iy. 

Thv<  histury  of  the  isnnitive  nukct  Uclrar  how  little  distinction 
^  -^t  have  bci-n  f<*.t    :lu-  outset  bctu-ccn  the  noun  ud  the  verb. 

:-v(;d,thcgiou::hi:!'thcvi;rbwasaslowprocess.  Tbcrewosa 
'  ^  r^-'^^  '1  the  histo:}-  cf  I r.Jo- European  speech  when  it  had  not  as 
■  '•  f^cn  lo  tbe  conictou^ovss  of  the  speaker,  and  in  the  period 
.  jE>Ea  the  BQundidiiot  poucssa  plutal  thcte  was  u  yet  also  no 
.        The  attachment  of  the  finl  and  second  peisonaljironouns, 
iA  suSixcs  resembling  ihom,  to  certain  stems,  was  the  fiist 
^  13  the  development  of  the  latter.    Litcc  the  Semitic  verb, 

'    -  Ind>EunpeanvcrbsGcinspriniarilytohavedcaotedrclation 
f*^  .    ud  to  have  been  attached  as  an  attribute  to  the  subject. 
1  j.-a  of  tnne,  however,  was  soon  put  into  it,  and  two  tenses 
•'rt^'.cd,  theoneexpte&sinBapresentorcontinuousaction.the 
^^-^  .  •     aohsitcor  moincnlary  one.    The  distinction  of  sense  was 
"^.^.rMl  by  a  distinction  of  pronunciation,  the  root-syllable 
-w'        ax\A  being  an  abbreviated  form  ot  that  of  the  present. 
^      '  ^:itewiationw3sduetoachangeinthepositionoftheaccent 
•       shifted  from  the  stem-syllable  to  the  termination), 
-  >  .-Kinjc  again  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  preExing 
^—      «-a:ied  a'jpnent  to  the  aoript,  which  survived  into  faiv 
^     tnre  AtJy  in  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Crcch,  and  the  origin  of 
■ ' "  " '  I.  «■    a  m>-stery.  The  weight  of  the  first  syllaUc  in  the 
hfi  »ause»l  the  person-cndingi  to  be  shortened,  and  so 
-  ~"  ,'\  ^,.^>B-enJinss.uiualIytermedprimaryandsccondaTy, 
■*  ■'  ^     (vi>ic3re,  Uy  reduplicating  the  root-syllable  of 
*"  ,  wrfrct  was  formed;  but  originally  do  di»- 

'   "     -  insiic  between  present  and  perfect,  and  Creek  verbs 
p('  f  w  are  memorials  of  a  time  when  the  difference 

•     "  *^  '      «CK  "       "  *  " 

-  ■— ■"    _  ."      -j-.Si-r  a<lapted  to  the  expression  o(uiiensity 

•  V^-alkd  jnieniive  and  dcsiderative  forms). 

-  .'"'.'.k,  ^.-ttt  stood  the  imperfect,  which  differed 
'  "  '   V  »  far  as  outward  form  was  concerned,  only 

'    '  ihi  iMieei  and  more  original  stem  of  the  present. 

^         Ihc  aorbt  itself  was  primitively 
*  **  "-i^  i>w  di*tinction  between  aorist  and  ini- 
'     '    Ja-  'Vn  ihf  psriwl         ^'"^  stem-syllables  of 
*  ■  rr^^  »tKVtenf«l  through  the  iniluence  of  the 
■       jj„,.i.„;,.-ithMi  of  forms  appropriated  to  denote 
"      .     1   K"  vw*  of  'l**  aorist  and  the  imperfect 
\,  t«  Idl.   Wier  the  analogy  of  the  im- 
■*  """^'■,^^,.^tcii  out  of  the  perfect  by  prefixing 
"*vo>  iK-Orcek  X^m^^"  '»  illustratioo); 
■M  was  otiginally  an  imperfect  fomcd 

~  '  tv""***  also  expressed  by  the  primitive 
■■    """.^.-i-e  being  had  to  symboltzation  for 
. .  itf  was  represented  by  the  bare  stem, 

*  "'^^  ^..Ml  t>ii"K  drawn  back  to  the  first 

"f  denoting  it  soon  came  into 

*  »  ...-diili-ted  by  the  attachment  of 
*  .  (MMlubiliiy  by  the  attachment  of 

'  '  .   V  ,»iit.ilivc  and  conjunctive  moods 
*  i  ■  *  future  by  the  help  of  the  suflix 
■*         "'  ^  ^,nic  period  in  the  history  of  ihe 
"     "   ,  ■  ■  ,  i.li'iitical  v.iiU  that  ustd  lo  form 
^,  ,^'iiiiivcs  {like  the  Greek  Irroto 
..•.at  lin>*        ^^'''^  been  regarded 
*,  rtV'lw  distinction  bcinR  drawn,  for 

*  "    ,  i  "  and  "  the  sun  will  rise."  It 
"  ''  <  i-j»linry  verb  as.  "  to  be,"  enters 

•v  ..-.lufv;  if       '''^  future  will  be 
V  i!i  the  development  of  the  Indo- 
"crc  rreited  by  means  of 
,«  tint  aorist  is  in  favour  of  this 
*    "  ■   t  g      age  of  Indo-European  unity, 
'  ^  ,^.,vilml  stem  with  the  auxiliary  u. 
'  ~     .h  litdo-Euroiiean  languages,  com- 
feW  M  1^'  fonnatioB  of  sew  lenses. 


Thus  in  Latin  we  have  perfects  b'ke  McHp-H  aod  aMaM,  formed 
by  the  help  of  the  auxiliaries  or  [turn)  and  /m,  while  such  fcrmi 
at  cwmtram  iaman-<ram)  or  amartm  (aMO-seai)  bear  their 
origin  on  tbeir  lace.  So,  too,  the  futura  In  Latfa  and  OM  Cdtic 
(/imabo,  Iridi  corirA)  is  based  upon  the  substantive  verb  /w^ 
"  to  be,"  and  the  English  preterite  in  -ci  goes  back  to  a  suffiicd 
did,  the  reduplicated  perfect  of  do.  New  tenses  and  moods, 
however,  H-erc  created  by  the  aid  of  (affixes  as  wdl  ai  by  tbe 
aid  of  com  posit  k»,'  or  rather  were  foOAed  from  nouns  whose 
stems  terminated  in  the  suffixes  in  qiKsUon.  Thna  In  Creek 
we  have  aorists  And' perfects  In  -ca,  and  the  cbaracterisiics  of 
the  two  passive  aorists,  ye  and  the,  are  more  probably  the  sufhies 
of  nominal  stems  than  the  roots  of  the  two  verbs  ya,  "  to  go," 
and  dkd, "  to  place,"  as  Bopp  supposed.  How  late  same  at  these 
new  (ormattons  were  may  be  seen  In  Greek,  where  tbe  Homeric 
poems  are  still  ignorant  of  the  weak  future  puiivc,  the  optative 
future,  and  the  aspirated  perfect,  and  where  the  strong  future 
passive  occurs  but  once  and  the  dcsiderative  but  twice.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  tbe  oMcr  tenses  were  disused  and  kab 
In  classical  Sanskrit,  for  instance^  at  the  vodal  aotirt  foraa 
the  precative  and  bcnedictive  almost  alooe  remain,  while  tkt 
pluperfect,  of  which  Delbrtldt  has  found  traces  la  tbe  Vc4^ 
has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  passive  voice  did  not  exist  In  tbe  parent  Indo-£anpcan 
speech.  No  need  for  It  had  arisen,  ttaee  soch  a  sentence  as  "  I 
am  pleased  "  could  be  as  well  represented  by  "  Thb  pleases  me," 
or  "  I  please  myself."  It  was  loog  before  the  speaker  was  aUc 
to  imagine  an  action  without  an  object,  and  witea  be  did  so, 
it  was  a  neuter  or  substantival  rather  than  a  passive  verb  that 
he  fonSed.  The  pasuve.  In  tut,  grew  out  af  the  middle  or 
reflexive,  and,  except  in  the  two  aorists,  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  middle  in  Gre^  So,  too,  in  Latin  tbe  secutd 
Jierson  plural  is  really  the  middle  participle  with  srfu  "~ItH'--'j 
and  the  whole  chua  of  deponent  or  reflexive  vetfas  pnnrm  thM 
the  characteristic  r  which  Latin  sham  with  Cdtic  cenM  bavs 
had  at  the  outset  no  passive  force. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  and  constructioa 
of  the  primitive  Indo-European  sentence  by  comparative  synlsL 
In  contradistinction  to  Semitic,  where  the  defining  word  foUon 
that  which  is  defined,  the  Indo-European  language*  place  thu 
which  is  defined  after  that  which  defines  it;  and  Beigaifnc 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  original  order  of  tbe  sentence  wn 
(i)object,{i)  verb,  and  (3)  subject.  .  Greater  complication  of 
thought  and  its  expression,  the  coiuexion  of  acntcDcea  by  the 
aid  of  con  junctions,,  and  rhetorical  invetiioa  caused  that  dis- 
location of  the  original  order  of  the  senlcDce  which  reaches  its 
culminating  point  in  the  involved  periods  of  Latin  lltcratuie. 
Our  own  language  still  remans  true,  however,  to  the  syntax 
of  the  parent  Indo-Eunpean  when  it  seta  both  adjective  vti 
genitive  before  the  nouns  which  they  define.  In  course  of  time 
a  distinction  came  to  be  made  between  an  attribute  used  as  s 
mere  qualificative  and  an  attribute  used  predicatively,  and 
this  distinction  was  expressed  by  pladng  the  predicate  in  op- 
position to  the  subject  and  accordingly  after  it.  The  opposition 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  logical  copula  or  sub- 
stantive verb;  indeed,  the  word  which  afterwards  commonly 
stood  fur  the  latter  at  first  signified  "  existence,"  and  it  was  only 
ihroueh  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  that  a  phrase  like  Deut  hn»i 
at,  "  tjod  exists  as  good,"  came  to  mean  simply  "  God  b  good." 
It  is  needless  lo  observe  that  neither  of  the  two  articles  was 
known  to  the  parent  Indo-European;  indeed,  tl>e  definite  article, 
which  is  merely  a  decayed  demonstrative  pronoun,  has  itot  yet 
t>een  developed  in  several  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
family. 

We  must  now  glance  briefly  at  the  results  of  a  scientific  b 
vestigation  of  English  grammar  and  the  modifications  they 
necessitate  In  our  conception  of  it.  The  idea  that 
the  free  use  of  speech  li  tied  down  by  the  rules  fl(  Ummal 
the  grammarian  must  first  be  given  up;  all  that  the 
grammarian  can  do  is  to  formulate  the  current 
of  his  time,  which  are  determined  by  haUt  and 
and  are  accordingly  in  a  pwpttusi  MaU  of  flui.  Wt  i 
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rid  of  the  nottoo  thtt  En^tih  (nunmir  should  be  raodeUed 
iifter  that  of  ftndcnt  Rome;  until  we  do  lo  we  ■hall  never 
vndentdnd  even  the  elementary  prindplei  upon  which  it  i> 
based.  We  cannot  speak  of  dedenuons,  since  En^h  has  no 
genders  except  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  and  no 
cases  except  the  genitive  and  s  few  faint  traces  of  an  old  dative. 
Its  verbal  conjugation  Is  essentially  different  from  that  of  an 
inflexional  language  like  Latin,  and  cannot  be  compreued  into 
the  same  categories.  In  English  the  syntax  has  been  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  the  acddence;  position  has  taken  the  place 
of  forms.  To  speak  of  an  adjective  "  agreeing  "  with  its  sub- 
stantive b  as  misleading  as  to  speak  of  a  verb  "  goverm'ng  " 
a  case.  In  fact,  the  distinction  between  noun  and  adjective 
is  inapplicable  to  English  grammar,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  distinction  between  objective  and  attributive  words.  In 
■  phrase  like"  this  is  a  cannon,"  rsmiM  is  objective;  in  a  phrase 
like  "  a  cannon^II,"  it  b  attributive;  and  to  call  it  a  sub- 
stantive in  the  one  case  and  an  adjective  in  the  other  b  only 
lo  introduce  confusion.  With  the  exception  of  the  nominative, 
the  various  forms  of  the  noun  are  all  attributive;  there  b  no 
difference,  for  example,  between  "  doing  a  thing  "  and  "  doing 
badly."  Apart  from  the  personal  pronouns,  the  accusative 
of  the  classical  languages  can  be  represented  only  by  position; 
but  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  b  in  the 
accusative  cascwc  should  have  to  define  "  king  "  as  an  accusative 
in  such  sentences  as  "  he  became  king  "  or  "  he  b  king."  In 
ronversationiU  English  "  it  b  me  "  b  as  correct  as  "  c'cst  moi " 
in  French,  or  "  dct  er  mig  "  in  Danbh;  the  literary  "  it  b  I " 
b  due  to  the  influence  of  dassical  grammar.  The  combination 
of  noun  or  pronoun  and  preposition  results  in  a  compound 
attribute.  As  for  the  verb,  Sweet  has  well  said  that "  the  really 
characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb  b  its  inability 
to  stand  atone  without  a  pronominal  prefix."  Thus  "  dream  " 
by  Itself  is  a  noun;  "  I  dream  "  b  a  verb.  The  place  of  the 
pronomioal  prefix  may  be  taken  by  a  noun,  though  both  poetry 
and  vulgar  English  frequently  insert  the  pronoun  even  when 
the  noun  precedes.  The  number  of  inflected  verbal  forms  b 
but  small,  being  confined  to  the  third  person  singular  and  the 
special  forms  of  the  preterite  and  past  partidple,  though  the 
latter  may  with  more  justice  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  the  lexicographer  rather  than  to  that  of  the  gram- 
marian. The  inflected  subjunctive  {be,  vere,  sate  in  "  God  save 
the  King,"  &c.]  is  rapidly  disappearing.  New  inflected  forms, 
however,  are  coming  into  existence;  at  all  events,  we  have 
as  good  a  right  to  consider  wnl,  ihanl,  cant  new  inflected  forms 
as  the  French  aimerai  (omartf  habto),  aimerah  (amdre  k^ebam). 
If  the  ordinary  grammars  are  correct  in  treating  forms  like 
"  I  am  loving,"  "  I  was  loving,"  "  I  did  love,"  as  separate 
tenses,  they  are  strangely  inconsistent  in  omitting  to  notice 
the  equally  important  emphatic  form"  I  do  love  "  or  the  negative 
form  "  I  do  not  love  "  ("  I  don't  love  "),  as  well  as  the  seni- 
inflexional  "I'll  love,"  "he's  loving."  It  b  true  that  these 
latter  contracted  forms  are  heard  only  in  conversation  and  not 
seen  in  books;  but  the  grammar  of  a  language,  it  must  be 
remembcKd,  b  made  by  those  who  speak  it  and  not  by  the 
printers. 

Our  Khool  grammars  are  the  inheritance  we  have  received 
from  Greece  and  Rome.   The  necessities  of  rhetoric  obliged  the 

Sophbts  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
J???  language,  and  to  them  was  accordingly  due  the  first 
gnrntrnmr.  anslysb  of  Greek  grammar.    Protagoras  distinguished 

the  three  genders  and  the  verbal  moods,  while  Pro- 
dicus  busied  himself  with  the  definition  of  synonyms.  Aristotle, 
taking  the  «de  of  Dcmocrilus,  who  had  held  that  the  meaning 
of  words  b  put  into  them  by  the  speaker,  and  that  there  b  no 
necessary  connexion  between  sound  and  sense,  laid  down  that 
words  "  symbolize  "  objects  according  to  the  will  of  thoK  who 
use  them,  and  added  to  the  Stvfia  or  "noun,"  and  the  ^/m  or 
"  verb,"  the  aM€C)iot  or  "  particle."  He  also  introduced  the 
term  wruaa,  "  case,'^  to  denote  any  flexion  whatsoever.  He 
fttrtlier  divided  nouns  into  liniple  and  compound,  invented  for 
the  nenter  ■aother  Mine  than  thtt  givcB  by  Fiotat>n>>  ^ 


starting  fron  the  termination  of  the  noniuttlve  singular,  tm- 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  rules  for  indicating  a  difference  <d 
gender.  Arbtolle  was  followed  by  the  Stoics,  who  separated  the 
AfiSpow  or  "  article  "  from  the  particles,  determined  a  fifth  part 
of  speech,  the  wonikxr^m  "adverb,"  confined  the  term  "case" 
to  the  flexions  of  the  nouns,  dblinguishing  the  four  prindpal 
cases  by  nameSr  nnd  divided  the  verb  into  its  tenses,  moods 
and  classes.  Meanwhile  the  Alexandrian  critics  were  stud^ng 
the  language  of  Homer  and  the  Attic  writers,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  languase  of  their  own  day,  the  result  being  a  minute 
examination  of  the  facts  and  rules  of  grammar.  Two  schods  of 
grammarians  sprang  up— thc<  Anologbts,  headed  by  Atbtarchus, 
who  held  that  a  strict  law  of  analogy  exbted  between  Idea 
and  word,  and  refused  to  admit  exceptions  to  the  grammatical 
rules  they  laid  down,  and  the  Anomalbts,  who  denied  general 
rules  of  any  kind,  excqil  in  so  far  as  they  were  consecrated  by 
custom.  Foremost  among  the  Anomalists  was  Crates  of  Mallos, 
the  leader  of  the  Pcrgamenian  school,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
formal  Greek  grammar  and  otllection  of  the  grammatical  facts 
obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  Alexandrian  CTitics,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  reform  Greek  orthography.  The  immediate  cause 
of  thb  grammar  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison  of  Lathi  with 
Greek,  Crates  having  lectured  on  the  subject  while  ambassador 
of  Attains  at  Rome  in  159  B.C.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Romans 
threw  themselves  into  the  study  of  Greek  resulted  m  the  school 
grammar  of  Dionyslua  Thrax,  a  pupil  ot  Atbtarchns,  which  he 
publbhed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  which  b  still 
In  exbtence.  Latin  grammars  were  soon  tnodelled  upon  it, 
and  the  attempt  to  translate  the  technical  terms  of  the  Gredl 
gramma  runs  into  Latin  was  productive  of  numerous  binnden 
which  have  been  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  Thus  lenues 
b  a  mbtranslation  of  the  Greek  ^Xd, "  unisptiated  ";  gme^mr 
of  TCfun^,  the  case  "  of  the  genus  ";  accusatinu  of  otrierMf, 
the  case  "  of  the  object ";  infintlima  of  hrapiit^TOt,  "  without 
a  secondary  meaning  "  <rf  tense  or  person.  New  names  were 
coined  to  denote  forms  possessed  by  Latin  and  not  by  Greek; 
ablathe,  for  instance,  was  invented  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  also 
wrote  a  treatise  De  analopa.  By  the  md  century  of  the  Chrbtian 
era  the  dbpute  between  the  Anomalbts  and  the  Analogbts  was 
finally  settled,  analogy  being  recognized  as  the  prindple  that 
underlies  language,  though  every  rule  admits  of  exceptions. 
Two  eminent  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  Apollonius  Dyscolus 
and  hb  son  Herodian,  summed  up  the  labours  and  controversies 
of  thdr  predecessors,  and  uptm  their  works  were  based  the  Latin 
grammar  composed  by  Aelitts  Donaius  in  the  4th  century,  and 
the  eighteen  books  on  grammar  compiled  by  Prisctan  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  The  grammar  of  Donatus  dominated  the  schotris 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  along  with  the  productions  ^  Prbdan, 
formed  the  type  and  source  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Khool- 
gramm'ais  of  modem  Ennpe. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  bearing 
of  a  sdentific  study  ttf  grammar  upon  the  practical  task  of 
leaching  and  learning  foreign  languages.  The  grammar  ^^^^ 
of  a  language  b  not  to  be  confined  within  the  rules 
laid  down  by  grammarians,  much  less  b  it  the  creation 
of  grammarians,  and  consequently  the  usual  mode  f^^j^^J^ 
of  making  the  pupil  learn  by  heart  certain  fixed  rules  '"'"'^ 
and  paradigms  not  only  pves  a  false  idea  of  what  grammar 
really  b,  but  also  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  it. 
The  unit  of  speech  b  the  sentence;  and  ft  b  with  the  sentence 
therefore,  and  not  with  Ibts  of  words  and  forms,  that  the  pupO 
should  begin.  When  once  a  sufficbnt  number  of  sentences  hiu 
been,  so  to  speak,  assimilated,  it  will  be  easy  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  parts,  to  show  the  rdations  that  these 
bear  to  one  another,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  and  varieties  oC 
the  latter.  In  thb  way  the  learner  will  be  prevented  from 
regarding  grammar  as  a  piece  of  dead  mccham'sm  or  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  of  which  the  parts  must  be  fitted  together  in  accordance 
with  certain  artificial  rules,  and  will  realize  that  it  b  a  living 
orgam'sm  which  has  a  history  and  a  reason  of  its  own.  The 
method  ot  natun  and  science  alike  b  aaal<rt.vc;\«»&%'w«'««^^ 
team  t  kiricb  bacoagi  ^  waakVnn^^'**^ 
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GRAMMICHELE— GRAMONT,  COMTE  DB 


•w  notbcrtoociK,  bjr  fint  nnstcring  tlie  ecpresuoa  of  a.  com- 
lilete  tbougfat  ud  then  bnaking  up  thit  aprettioa  into  its 
Mvenl  elenieiits.  (A.  H.  S.) 

See  pHiLOLocv,  and  articia  on  the  various  bnguagcs.  Abo 
Stclnttui,  OarakUTUlik  An  kaupiiacUiekflen  Typm  dct  Spracli- 
baMts  (Berlin,  iS6o);  Schleicher,  Compendium  of  Ike  Comparatitr 
Crammar  of  Ike  Indo-EuTOfnaH  Lanriiafti,  trantlatcd  by  H.  Bendall 
(London.  1 874) :  Pezii,  Aryan  Pkiimtj  aa»iimt  I*  Moit  retenl 
Katonktt,  tiaiulaicd  by  E._S.  Robcm  (London,  1879);  ~ 


Radinda  Quf  dit  ligik  (Berlin,  1863.  3»d  cd.  1890);  Dribrflck, 
Atlalio  loeoiu  intlrutntnlalh  im  AUindisdun,  Ijtleinistkrn,  Gfit- 
tkiicken,  und  Denlitken  (Berlin,  1664);  Jolly,  Ein  Kapilei  ver- 
Aitkendtr  Symlax  (Munich,  1871];  HObKbnunn.  Zur  CaiuiUkre 
IMunich,  1879):  HolzwdMig,  Watrkeil  und  Irriktim  Jer  loealtstiidun 
CoiMdkeorit  (Lctpitg,  1B77);  Dracger.  Hiitonui*  Symlai  dtr 
faJnniieiflt  Sprackt  (LeipitK,  1874-1876);  Suktset,  Wordi,  lefic, 
and  Crammar  (London,  1876);  P.  Giles,  Uamiwl  of  Comp.  Pkiloloey 
(1901);  C.  Abel,  Agypl.-injo-rw.  SpnukrcneaHdukafl  (1903): 
BrnKnunn  and  D^bttiae,Gruiidms  i.  wrjf.  Cram.  4.  in&ffrm.  Spr. 
(1886-1900)1  Friia  MautAiier,  BtiMM  aw  tiwtr  KriHk  der  Spnckt 
vol.  iiL  (1900);  T.  C.  Tucker,  hiM.  I»  m  NaUHitL  at  iMpmtt 
(190B). 

ORAMMICHBU,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  tlw  province  of  Catania, 
55  m.  S.W.  ol  it  by  nil  and  31  m.  direct.  Pop.  (1901}  15.075. 
It  was  built  in  1693,  after  the  destruction  by  an  earthquake 
of  the  old  town  of  C)cchiali  to  the  north;  Ibe  bttcr,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  name,  is  gcnetoUy  identified  with  EchctU,  a 
Irontier  dty  between  Syracuaan  and  Carthapnian  territory 
in  the  time  of  Hicro  II.,  which  appears  to  have  been  oiiginAlly 
a  Sice!  dty  in  which  Creek  civilization  prevailed  from  the  5th 
century  onwards.  To  the  east  of  Grammichvlc  a  cave  shrioc 
ii  De meter,  with  fine  votive  tcm-cottas,  has  been  discovered. 

See  Mm.  limttt,  vii.  (i8g^,  aoi ;  HtL  dtjgi  tteni  (190a),  233. 

ORAHIlOlIT  (the  Flemish  name  CheeraardAerp»  man 
clearly  reveals  its  etymology  Cerardi-mom),  a  town  in  East 
Flanders,  Belgium,  near  the  meeting  point  with  the  provinces  of 
Brabant  and  Hunaut.  It  is  on  the  Dcndcr  almost  due  south 
of  Alust,  and  is  chiefly  famous  because  the  charter  of  Grammont 
given  by  Baldwin  VI.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  a.i>.  1068  was  the  first 
oC  its  kind.  This  charter  has  been  styled  "  the  most  ancient 
written  monument  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  Flanders."  The 
modem  town  b  a  busy  industrial  centre.    Pop.  (1904)  13,835. 

aRAMOHT,  AMTOINB  AOtHOR  ALFRED,  Due  de.  Due  he 
GuiCBE,  Phncb  de  Bumche  (1819-1880),  French  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  was  t>om  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  AuguU  1819,  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  the  cA.1l  noblesse,  a  cadet 
branch  of  the  viscounts  of  Aurc,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  seigniory  of  Cramont  in  Navarre.  His  grandfather,  Antoine 
Louis  Marie,  due  de  Cramont  (1755-1836),  had  emigrated  during 
the  Revolution,  and  his  father,  Anluinc  Ilcraclius  Gcneviivc 
Agvnor(i7S9-iS55),(]uc  de  Cramont  and  dcGuichc,  fought  under 
the  Itritish  fbg  in  the  Peninsular  War,  became  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  French  army  in  iSjj,  and  in  1830  accompanied 
Charles  X.  to  Scotland.  The  younger  generation,  however, 
were  Bonapanist  in  sympathy;  Gramimt's  cousin  Antoine 
Louis  Raymond,  comtc  dc  Cramont  (1787-1815),  though  also 
the  son  of  an  Itnipi,  served  with  distinction  in  Napoleon's 
armies,  while  Antoine  Ag6nor,  due  de  Cramont,  wed  hb  career 
to  his  early  friendship  for  Louis  Napoleon. 

Educated  at  the  Ecolc  Poly  technique,  Cramont  early  gave 
up  (he  army  for  diplomacy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the 
toup  d'flal  of  the  ind  oi  December  1851,  which  made  Louis 
Napoleon  supreme  in  France,  that  he  became  conspicuous  as 
a  diplomat.  He  was  successively  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Caisel  and  Stuttgart  (185a},  at  Turin  (1853),  ambassador  at 
Rome  (1S57)  and  at  Vienna  (i86t).  On  the  15th  of  May  1870 
he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  alTaira  in  the  Ollivicr 
cabinet,  and  was  thus  largely,  ihough  not  cntirdy,  responsible 
for  the  bungling  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Prussia 
arising  out  of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Lc-opold  of  Hohenzollcm 
for  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  led  to  the  disastrous  war  of 
i8?e>~-yj.  The  exact  diare  of  Cramont  in  this  re^wnsibility  has 
Aaew  Uicaubjtct  ol  much  controva^. .  The  last  word  may  be 


uid  to  have  been  uttered  hy  M.  finrile  OOi^  t^tM  la  kk 
L'EmpirtlMral  (tomexit,  1909, /Mfia).  Tbe  (anxMadedan. 
tion  read  by  Cramont  in  the  Chamber  oo  the  6lh  at  July,  the 
"  threat  with  the  hand  on  the  svord-hilt,"  a  Btuavck  oiJled 
it,  was  the  Joint  work  of  the  wh<^  cabinet;  the  origioal  draft 
presented  by  Gramont  wu  judged  to  be  too  "dSptkal"  in  its 
condusion  and  not  sufficiently  vigoroui;  the  lefcxcDce  u  t 
revival  of  the  empire  of  Chartes  V.  wai  wuggattd  by  Oflivier, 
the  paragraph  asserting  that  France  would  not  allow  a  foRtga 
power  to  dbturb  to  her  own  detriment  the  actual  tqnilibiinai 
of  Europe  was  inserted  by  the  emperor.  So  far,  that,  as  this 
dedaiatioa  is  concerned,  it  is  dear  titat  Craaont'a  n^ootiblity 
must  be  shared  with  bit  sovereign  and  his  coUcacaa  (OUincf 
op.  tit,  zii,  107;  see  also  the  two  tnjttt  da  dIdimUm  ^vea 
on  p.  570).  It  is  dear,  however  that  be  did  not  ahate  the 
"passion"  of  his  coUeagues  for  "peace  with  boaaiir,"  dear 
also  that  he  wholly  misread  the  inlcsttoni  of  the  Eunfxaa 
powers  in  the  event  of  war.  That  be  reckoned  npoa  the  active 
alliance  of  Austria  was  due,  according  to  M.  OUivicr,  to  the  fact 
that  for  nine  years  be  had  t>eGna/erimafral0iBthearirtocrBtic 
sodcty  of  Vienna,  where  ttie  nccewty  for  levenginc  the  bumUia- 
tion  <^  1S66  was  an  article  of  faith.  This  confidence  inade  Us 
less  disposed  than  many  of  his  colleagues  to  make  the  htat  of  the 
rcnundation  <A  the  candidature  made,  on  behalf  of  hia  wbm, 
by  the  prince  of  HohcnaoUem^Sigmaringen.  It  was  Gramoat 
who  pointed  out  to  the  emperor,  on  the  evening  of  the  iiih, 
the  dubious  circumstances  of  the  act  of  renundatkm,  and  oa 
the  same  night,  without  informing  M.  OUivier,  deipatAed  ta 
Benedetti  at  Ens  the  fatal  tele^m  **— — "^Hg  tb«  klag 
Prusua's  guarantee  that  the  candidature  woold  Mt  b*  nvhal 
The  supreme  responsibility  for  this  act  must  mt  irilh  the 
emperor,  "  who  imposed  it  by  an  eacrdte  of  personal  power  oa 
the  only  one  of  his  minisun  who  couki  have  lenthhaielf  teauch 
a  forgctfuloesB  of  the  safeguards  of  a  psrliaaientary  iCgimc.* 
As  for  Cramont,  he  bad  "  no  concept k«  of  the  "^t"^  af 
tbb  regime;  he  remained  an  ambassador  accustomed  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign;  in  all  good  faith  be  had  no  idea  thai 
this  was  not  otrrcct,  and  that,  himself  a  parliamentary  ■pinii'ff, 
he  had  associated  himself  with  an  act  destructive  of  the  authoiilr 
of  parh'amcnt."  *  "  On  his  part,"  adds  M.  (Mlivier,  "  it  was  it* 
result  only  of  obedience,  not  of  warlike  preocditatioB  "  (tp.  dL 
p.  361).  The  apology  may  be  taken  ior  what  it  b  worth.  Ta 
France  and  to  the  world  Cramont  was  responsible  for  the  polity 
which  put  hu  country  definitdy  into  the  wrong  in  the  tys  of 
Europe,  and  enabled  Bismarck  to  adminisler  to  her  tbc  "  dap 
in  the  face  "  (ww^rf)— as  Gramont  colled  it  in  the  Choabcr— 
by  means  of  the  mutilated  "  Ems  telegram,"  whlcli  wts  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  French  dedaratitm  of  war  on  the  istfc. 

After  the  defeat  of  Weissenburg  (August  4)  Gramont  11  ligmJ 
ofhcc  with  the  rest  of  the  Ollivier  minbtry  (August  9),  and  sfia 
the  revolution  of  September  hC  went  to&igland,  returning  sfw 
the  war  to  Paris,  where  be  died  on  the  i8lh  of  January  iSSa 
His  marriage  in  1S4S  with  Miss  MacKinnon,  a  hd*, 
remained  without  issue.  During  hb  FetifCamt  he  pAfiiM 
various  apologies  for  hb  policy  fa  1S70,  notablj  £a  flawil 
la  Prusse  avattt  la  fHtrre  (Paris,  187s). 

Boidcs  M.  Ollivier's  work  quoted  in  the  text,  wit  L.  Thouvra^ 
Lt  Seeret  de  Vtmperttir,  (orreipomdamtt  .  .  .  ickamgU  tmtrt  it. 
Tkomentl,  le  due  de  Gramont,  el  It  tfnfrat  eomU  de  Awsaf  tt6t- 
iS6j  (jnd  ed.,  a  vot«.,  1880}.  A  small  pamphlet  cantabrfng  Ul 
SomexiTi  iSiS-iSso  was  puhiifhed  in  1901  by  his  brather  Ammi 
Uoa  Philiben  AuguMe  de  Gnunont,  due  de  Lcsponc 

ORAMOirr.  PHIUBBRT,  Comte  de  (idii-iTo?),  the  subject 
of  the  famous  Memoin,  came  of  a  noble  Gascm  laadri 
to  have  been  of  Basque  <»igin.    J)b  ffandmoilMr,  Dane 
d'Andouins,  comtesse  de  Cramont,  wu  "  la  ImOc  Coihwdr," 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Henry  IV.  The  grandKn  aManied  thai 

*  Compare  with  this  Bismarck's  remarki  to  Hobealohe  (HahenUe, 
Drnkwiitdiikeilen,  ii.  71);  "When  Gramont  mi  asade  niaiMr, 
Bismarck  said  to  Benedetti  that  this  indicated  that  the  twptrsr 
was  meditating  something  evil,  otherwise  ha  wouU  not  have  amde 
so  stupid  a  person  minisier.  Benedetti  replied  that  the  cn 
knew  tee  btile  of  him,  whereupon  Bbmaiea  arid  that  the  M 
hadoaeediaoribed  "  1  h'mti  'aaaaclinhiMliiL" 
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hk  tuber  Antoinc  II.  de  Gnmoiu,  viceroy  of  NAvane,  was  the 
soo  of  Henry  IV.,  nnd  regretted  that  he  had  not  claimed  (be 
privileges  of  royal  birth.  Philibert  de  Grainont  was  the  ton  of 
Aotoine  II.  by  his  second  marrkge  with  Claude  de  Montraorcncy, 
md  WIS  bom  in  ifiit,  probably  at  the  lamily  seat  of  fiidache. 
He  wu  destined  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  the  eoliege 
of  Pau,  in  Bfam.  He  refused  the  ecclesiastical  life,  however, 
ud  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  then  besieging 
TitDo  in  Piedmont.  He  afterwards  served  under  his  elder 
ball-brother,  Antoine,  marshal  de  Grainont,  and  the  prince 
of  Condd.  He  was  present  at  Fribourg  and  Nordlingen,  and 
also  served  with  distinction  in  Spain  and  Flanders  In  1647  and 
1648.  He  favoured  Condi's  party  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fronde,  but  changed  sides  before  he  was  too  leverely  com* 
promised.  In  spite  of  his  record  in  the  army  he  nevet  received 
uy  important  commission  cither  military  or  diplomatic,  perhaps 
because  of  an  incurable  levity  in  his  outlook.  He  was,  however, 
made  a  governor  of  the  Pays  d'Aunis  and  lieutenant  of  Btern, 
During  the  Commonwealth  he  visited  £n{|Jand,  and  in  1662 
he  was  exiled  from  Paris  for  paying  court  to  Mademoiselle  de  U 
Hotie  Houdancourt,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses.  He  went  to 
london,  where  he  found  at  the  court  of  Charles  li.  an  atmosphere 
congenial  to  his  talents  for  inlrigue,  gallantry  and  pleasure. 
He  married  in  London,  under  pressure  from  her  tiro  brothers, 
Elinbeth  Hamilton,  the  sister  of  his  future  biographer.  She 
WIS  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  English  court,  and  wu, 
■ccording  to  her  brother's  optimistic  accoiut,  able  to  fix  the 
count's  affections.  She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  wit,  and 
bdd  her  own  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  her  husband  pursued 
his  gallant  ciploils  to  the  dose  of  a  long  hfe,  being,  said  Ninon 
dc  rEodos,  the  only  old  man  who  could  aflect  the  follies  of 
youth  without  being  ridiculous.  In  1664  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Fiance.  He  revisited  Enghnd  in  1670  in  connexion 
with  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  again  in  1671  and  1676.  In  1688 
be  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  congratulate  James  U.  on  the 
birth  of  an  beir.  From  all  these  small  diplomatic  missions  he 
succeeded  in  obtunlng  considerable  pn>£u,  being  destitute 
of  scruples  whenever  money  was  in  question.  At  the  age  of 
ievent^-&ve  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  during  which  he  became 
Rconcilcd  to  the  church.  His  penitence  does  not  seem  to  have 
sarvived  his  recovery.  He  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  supplied 
his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Hamilton  (f.*.),  with  the  materials 
lor  his  MtmeWet.  Hamilton  said  that  iIk^  had  been  dicuted 
to  him,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  was  the  real  author.  The 
account  of  Gramont's  early  career  was  doubtless  provided  by 
bimseU,  bat  Hamilton  was  probaUy  more  familiar  with  the 
biitoiy  (rf  the  court  of  Cbarics  IL,  which  forms  the  most  interest* 
ing  section  of  the  bo<dc.  Uoreover  Cnunont,  though  he  had  a 
ttputation  for  wit,  was  no  writer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  a  work  which  remains 
a  masterpiece  of  style  and  of  witty  portraiture.  When  the 
Utmoim  were  finished  it  is  said  that  Grainont  sold  the  MS. 
fori  500  francs,  and  kept  most  of  the  money  himsdf.  Fonl«ietle, 
then  censor  of  the  press,  refused  to  license  the  book  from  con- 
siderations of  respect  to  the  strange  old  man,  whose  gambling, 
cbeatiog.  and  meannesses  w^re  so  ruthteuly  cxpcxwd.  But 
Ctamont  himself  appealed  to  the  chancellor  and  the  pnriiibition 
was  removed.  He  died  on  the  loifa  of  January  1707,  and  the 
Uimnret  appeared  six  years  later. 

)  Hamilton  was  far  superior  to  the  oomte  de  Gramont,  but  he 
idales  the  story  of  his  bora  without  comment,  and  no  coodemna- 
tin  of  the  prevalent  code  of  morals  is  allowed  to  tpfnax,  unless 
In  an  occasional  touch  of  irony.  The  pOTtiait  b  drawn  with 
Mich  skill  that  the  count,  in  q»te  of  his  brbgn4)ber*s  candour, 
imposes  by  his  grand  air  on  the  reader  much  as  be  appear^  to 
hsvedoneonbiscontemporaries.  The  book  b  the  most  entertain- 
ing of  contemporary  memoirs,  and  in  no  other  book  is  there  a 
description  so  vivid,  truthful,  and  graceful  of  the  licentious  coort 
of  Charles  II.  There  are  other  and  less  flattering  accounts  of 
the  count.  His  scandalous  tongue  knew  no  restraint,  and  be 
was  a  privileged  person  who  was  allowed  lo  state  even  the  most 
Mphawij  truths  to  touis  XIV.  Saint-Siww  In  Us  manmn 


describes  the  lefa'ef  that  was  fdt  at  court  iriwn  tbe'dbf  maa^ 

death  was  announced. 

Mt  'iioires  de  la  i-ir  dii  tomte  de  Grammont  cor.Unant  parUculthtmtnt 
thnloire  amuureuie  dt  la  cour  d'AiigieUne  lom  It  renae  de  Charles  II 
»-,is  printed  in  lli)lbn<l  uilh  the  inscrijHirjn  Coloene.  1713.  Olhtr 
editions  luilon'cd  in  17  is  and  1716.  Me^i-.nir;  cf  !he  Life  oj  Count  de 
Crammoiil .  .  .  IranilaUef  oiil  of  the  Friiiik  by  Mr  \  .\bel\  Bn-^er 
(1714),  was  supplemented  by  a  "  compliMt  key"  in  1715.  The 
iiimoirti  "-  ■'  ' 

by  Honce\  ._ 

nooriied  with  ■    ^  ^ 

tton.  An  Eo^sh  editfaMby  Sir  Walter  Sce(t' was  po^EAed  by 
H.  G.  Bohn  (1S46).  and  this  with  additions  was  Rprinted  ia  1889, 
1  S^o,  1 896,  &c.  Among  other  modem  edition*  are  an  eKdlent  one 
In  the  Bibliollilqiir  Charpenlier  edited  by  M,  Cuttave  Bruiet  (lSS9i,t 
"'    ■  ■  ""     '   L.  B^wn  uter  C 


Mimoirei  .  .  .  "(Paris,  i888>  with  etclj 

belort  and  nn  introduction  by  H,  '(SuuAmtt  JIIfH^iDv 
(1889).  edited  by  i\lr  H.  Vizctcllyt  and  Mmdn  . '.  .  <i"903), 
edited  Xiy  Mt  Cordon  Cuodnin. 

ORAMOPHONE  (an  invented  word,  formed  on  an  inversion 
of  "phonogram";  ^wr^.  sound,  7pdw»a,  ktter),  an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  souads.  It  depends  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  phonograph  (f.r),  tnit  it  differs  In 
certain  details  of  construction,  especial^  in  having  the  sound- 
record  cut  spirally  on  a  flat  disk  instead  of  round  a  cylinder. 

GHAMPIANS,  THB,  a  mass  of  mountains  in  central  Scotland. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  ramifications  and  ridges  it  b  difBcult 
to  assign  their  precise  Umits,  but  they  may  be  described  sa 
occupying  the  area  between  a  line  drawn  from  Dumbartonshire 
to  the  North  Sea  at  Stonehaven,  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey  or 
even  GlenmoTc  (the  Caledonian  Canal).  Their  trend  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  the  southern  face  forming  the  natural 
division  between  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands.  TJiey  lie  in  the 
shires  of  Argyll,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine 
Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inverness.  Among  the  highest  suaunlts 
are  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Macdhui,  and  Cairngorms,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben 
More,  Ben  Alder,  Ben  Cruachan  and  Ben  Lomond.  The  principal 
rivets  flowing  from  the  watershed  northward  are  the  Findhoin, 
Spey,  Don,  Dee  and  their  tributaries,  and  southwanl  the  Soilth 
Etk,  Tay  and  Forth  with  their  affluents.  On  the  north  the  magi 
is  wild  and  rugged;  on  the  south  the  slope  is  often  geoile,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  in  many  pLiccs,  but  both  sections  contain 
some  of  the  finest  deer<forests  in  Scotland.  They  are  crossed 
by  the  Highland,  West  Highland  and  CaUander  toOban  railways, 
and  present  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
rocks  consist  chiefly  of  granite,  giMiss,  schists,  ctuartslte,  porphyry 
and  diorite.  Their  fastnesses  were  originally  inhabited  by  the 
northern  Picts,  the  Caledonians  who,  under  Galgacus,  were 
defeated  by  Agricola  in  A.D.  84  at  Uons  Gnupius— the  false 
reading  of  which,  Grampius,  has  been  peipetmtod  Is  the  none 
of  the  mountaitts—tbe  site  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Some  authorities  place  it  at  Ardoch;  others  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  or  at  Dalginross  near  Comrie;  while  some, 
contending  for  a  position  nearer  the  east  coast,  refer  it  to^u  site 
in  west  Forfawhire  or  to  Raedyka  near  Stonehavttt. 

GHAMPOUIID^  a  small  market  town  In  the  nidrputtUBentaxy 
division  of  Cornwall,  England,  9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Truro,  and  s  m. 
from  its  station  (Grampound  Road)  on  the  Great  Wcstera 
railway.  It  it  situated  on  the  river  Fol.nnd  has  some  industry 
in  tanning.  It  retains  an  ancient  town  hall;  there  b  a  good 
market  cross;  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  along  the  Fal,  an 
several  early  earthworks. 

Grampound  (Ponsmure,  GraundpoUt,  Grauntponnt,  Graund- 
pond)  and  the  hundred,  manor  and  vUl  of  Tibeste  wetefbrmeriy 
so  doadr  otsociated  that  In  1400  the  fbrmer  b  fbnnd  Btj4ed  the 
vill  of  Grauntpood  called  Tibeste.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  Tibeste  was  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  manon 
granted  to  the  count  of  Mortain.  The  burgenaic  character  of 
Ponsmure  fint  appears  in  1190.  Thirty-five  years  later  J«Ai 
of  ^tbam  granted  to  the  buigaset  the  whole  torn  of  Gnwnt- 
pount.  Thh  grant  was  omfinned  in  1378  when  iU  extent  and 
jurisdiction  were  defined.  It  was  provided  that  the  huikdred 
court  of  Powdenhire  should  always  be  hdd  there  and  two  fain  at 
the  feasts  of  St  Peter  in  Cathedra  and  St  Barnabas,  both  of 
which  arc  stiil  held,  and  a  Tuesday  mazkbt  (now  held  <a  Friday) 
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•itd  (hat  It  ihouU  be  s  tret  bonmgh  rewfcring  k  yearly  rent  to 
the  earl  of  Cornwall.  Two  membert  were  summoned  to  parfa'a- 
nuat  by  Edward  VI.  In  ij5J.  The  electors  consisted  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  freemen,  about  50  In  all,  Indirectly  nomin- 
ated by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  which  existed  by  prcwrip  tion. 
Tiw  venality  of  the  electors  became  notorious.  In  1780  £jooo 
was  paid  for  a  seat:  in  1811  each  supporter  of  one  of  the 
candidates  received  £100.  The  defeat  of  this  candidate  in  181$ 
led  to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  which  (UsdoMd  a  system  of 
wholesale  corruption,  and  in  1821  the  borough  wa>  diifnnchised. 
A  fonncr  woollen  trade  is  eitlnct. 

ORAilPUS  iOrca  Radiator,  or  Orca  ma),  a  cetacean  belonging 
to  the  Ddphhiidae  or  dolphin  family,  characterized  by  it  1  rounded 
bead  without  distinct  beak,  high  doml  fin  and  large  conical 
teeth.  Tbc  u^»er  parta  are  nearly  uniform  glossy  black,  and 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  strip  of  the  same  colour  over 
each  eye.  The  0.  Fr.  word  was  papcis,  fraipdt  or  cratftit, 
from  hied.  Let.  cratsus  pitcit,  fat  fish.  This  was  adapted  Into 
p.t^uit  nt  ft/Iff yt^  fraifiyt^  frf ,  BTwf  in  the  ifithccntury  becomes 
pamndt  pen  as  if  from  pand  poitton.  The  final  corruption  to 
"grampus"  appears  In  the  tSth  century  and  was  probably 
nautical  in  origin.  Tbe  animal  b  also  known  as  the  "  killer," 
in  allusion  to  its  ferocity  ht  attacking  its  prey,  which  consists 
hrgdy  of  aeals,  porpoises  and  the  smaller  dolphins.  lu  fierce* 
ness  tt  <n^  equalled  by  its  voracity,  which  b  such  that  in  a 
spedmea  measuring  si  ft.  In  length,  the  remains  of  thirteen 
seals  and  thirteen  porpoises  were  found,  in  a  more  or  less  digested 
state,  while  the  animal  appeated  to  have  been  choked  in  the 
endeavour  to  swallow  another  seal,  the  ricfn  of  which  was  found 
entangled  in  its  teeth.  These  cetaceans  sometimes  bunt  in  packs 
or  schools,  and  commit  great  havoc  among  the  belugas  or  white 
whales,  which  occisionally  throw  tbemselves  ashore  to  escape 
tbdr  persecutors. '  Tbe  grampus  H  an  Inhabitant  of  northern 
teas,  occurring  on  the  shms  of  Greenland,  and  having  been 
caught,  although  rarely,  as  far  south  as  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  nuneioul  Imtaaces  of  Its  capture  on  the  British  coasts. 
(See  Cetaixa.} 

QMNADA.'  LOH  Dl  (1504-1588),  Spanish  pretdwf  and 
ascetic  writer,  bom  of  poor  parents  named  Sarrii  at  Granada. 
He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age  and  his  widowed  mother  was 
stipponed  by  the  charity  of  the  Dominicans.  A  ddld  of  the 
Alhambra,  he  entered  the  service  ctf  the  alcalde  as  page,  and, 
his  ability  being  discovered,  received  bis  education  iritb  the 
sons  of  the  house.  When  nineteen  he  entered  the  Dominican 
convent  and  In  1535  took  the  vows;  and,  with  the  leave  of  his 
prior,  shared  his  daily  allowance  of  food  with  his  motlier.  He 
was  sent  to  ValUdoUd  to  continue  his  sludies  and  then  was 
appointed  procurator  at  Granada.  Seven  years  after  he  was 
elected  prior,  of  the  convent  of  Scala  Caeli  in  the  mountains  of 
Cordova,  which  after  eight  years  he  succeeded  in  restoring  from 
its  ruinous  state,  aitd  then  he  began  his  work  as  a  scalous 
reformer.  Hte  preaching  ^fu  were  developed  by  the  orator 
Juan  de  Avib,  vA  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
pmdicTs.  He  was  Invited  to  Portugal  in  1555  and  became 
pnvincial  of  his  order,  declining  the  aSet  of  the  archbishopric 
of  Bvaga  but  aoocpting  the  position  of  confessor  and  counsellor 
to  Catherine,  the  queen  reguit.  At  the  cipintion  of  Ms  tenure 
of  the  prowindalsbip,  he  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  lived  till  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  158S. 
Aiming,  both  in  hit  sermons  and  aacetical  writings,  at  dcvriop- 
nent  it  the  leligioas  view,  the  danger  of  the  limes  as  he  taw  it 
was  not  so  mudi  in  the  Protestant  reformation,  which  was  an 
outside  influence,  but  la  the  direction  that  rd^tm  bad  taken 
among  the  masses.  He  bdd  that  In  Spain  the  Catholic  faith 
was  itot  understood  by  the  people,  and  Uiat  picfr  ignorance  was 
the  pressing  clanger.  He  fcU  under  the  su^idon  of  the  In- 
quisition; hia  myttlad  tcocUng  ww  said  to  be  bentfcil,  and 
kia  meat  famoni  book,  the  (Ma  ia  Ptceadont,  still  a  favourite 
treatise  and  one  that  has  been  translated  into  neariy  every 
European  tongue,  was  put  on  the  Index  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, together  with  bis  book  on  prayer,  in  1559.  His  great 
oppaaem  was  tht  wiU^  Mil.  wqMtiwi.  Mricfaioi  Cmo,  «b» 


sttgoatiMd  the  second  book  as  containing  grave  errors  smadtl^ 
of  the  heresy  ot  the  Alumbrados  and  manifestly  conttadictiag 
Catholic  faith  and  teaching.  But  in  1576  the  prohibition  waSi 
removed  and  the  works  of  Luis  dc  Granada,  so  prised  by  St 
Francis  de  Sales,  have  rtcver  lost  their  value.  The  friend  of  St 
Teresa.  St  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and  of  all  the  rtoble  minds  of  Spain 
of  his  day,  no  one  among  the  three  hundred  Spanish  myitia 
excels  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  beauty  of  a  didactic  style,  vatiety 
of  illustration  and  soberness  of  statement. 

The  bst  collected  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pubrithcd  tn  0  Wb. 
at  Antwerp  in  ijjB-  A  bic^phy  by  L.  Klonoi,  La  Vtda  y  MrtaA'i 
d*  Luii  it  Granada  (Madrid,  1639):  a  study  of  his  syttem  t>y  P. 
RousKlot  in  Uyitiqart  rsbafnetti  (I'ari*.  1867};  Tkknor,  HitHrj 
of  SpaHish  Lilttalart  (vol.  lii.),  and  Fttiinaurice  Kelly,  Huttrj 
of  Spantth  Liurafurt,  pp.  300-301  (London,  1898),  nuy  alio  be 
consulted. 

ORAHADA,  the  capital  of  tl|e  department  of  Granada, 
Nicaragua;  31  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Managua,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  Pop.  (1900)  about  15,000.  Cran.itla  is  built  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  of  which  it  is  the  prindpil 
port.  Its  houses  arc  of  the  usual  central  American  type,  con* 
Btructed  of  adobe,  rarely  more  than  one  storey  high,  and  tur- 
Toufdcd  by  courtyards  with  ornamental  gateways.  Thcsubuibs, 
scattered  over  a  birge  area,  con.^t  diiefly  of  cane  huts  occupied 
by  Indians  and  half-castes.  There  are  several  ancient  ^wcIks 
and  convents,  in  one  of  which  the  interktr  of  Ibe  dianed  loof 
is  inlaid  with  root her-of -pearl.  An  electric  tramway  connects  the 
railway  station  and  the  adjacent  wharves  with  the  market, 
about  t  n.  distant.  Ice,  cigars,  hats,  boots  and  shoes  are 
manufactured,  bnt  the  characteristic  local  industry  fo  the  pro- 
duction of "  I^nama  chains,"  ornaments  made  of  thin  gold  wire. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  cocoa  plantations;  and  the 
city  has  a  thriving  trade  In  cocoa,  coSee,  Udei,  cotton,  native 
tobacco  and  indtgo. 

Granada  was  founded  In  153^  by  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
C6rdoba.  It  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  central  Anericin 
dries,  although  It  had  always  a  keen  commercial  rival  in  Lcra, 
whidi  now  surpasses  it  In  sire  and  Inqwrtance.  In  the  ijtb 
century  it  was  often  raided  by  buccaneers,  aoubly  in  tfio6, 
when  it  was  completely  sacked.  In  1855  It  was  cqiturcd  and 
partly  burned  by  the  adventurer  WUlian  Walker  (see  Cntiut 
AuEajca:  Hittory), 

OHAKADA,  a  maritime  province  of  southern  Spdn,  formed 
in  i8j3  of  districts  belonging  to  Andalusia,  and  coindi^ng  with 
I  he  central  parts  of  the  undent  kingdom  of  Granada.  Pop. 
(rQoe)  493,460;  area,  4938  sq.  m.  Granada  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Cordova,  Joen  and  Albacele,  E.  by  Murda  and  Almctfa, 
S.  by  the  Mediterrtnean  Sea,  and  W.  bf  Malaga.  It  indudcs  the 
western  and  loftier  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (g.v.),  a  vast 
ridge  rising  parallel  to  the  sea  and  attaining  its  greatest  attitudes 
in  the  Cerro  dc  Mulhacen  (11,411  ft-)  and  Picacbo  de  la  Vdeta 
(■1,148),  which  overlook  the  dly  of  Granada.  Lesser  ranges 
such  as  the  Sierras  of  Parapanda,  Alhama,  Almijata  or  Harua, 
adjoin  the  main  ridge.  From  this  central  watershed  the  three 
prindpol  rivers  of  the  provfnce  lake  their  rise,  viz.:  the  Guadiant 
Menor,  which,  flowing  past  Guadix  in  3  northerly  direction,  lolb 
into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ubeda;  the 
Genii  wMch,  after  traveling  the  Vega,  or  Hainof  Gnraaib,  kavei 
the  province  a  little  to  the  westward  <k  Loja  and  joins  the  Gotdd* 
quivir  between  Cordova  and  Seville;  and  the  Rio  Grande  or 
Guadtdffo,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  MolriL  The 
coast  is  little  indented  and  none  of  its  three  harbours,  AlrauUcar, 
Albuftol  and  Motril,  ranks  high  In  conunerdal  iniportaoee. 
The  cGmate  In  Uie  lower  valleys  and  the  narrow  fringe  along  the 
coast  is  warm,  but  on  the  higher  grounds  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  severe;  and  the  vegetation  varies  accordingly  from 
the  subln^ical  to  the  alpine.  The  siril  of  the  i^ns  is  very 
productive,  and  that  of  the  Vega  of  Granada  is  considered  the 
richest  in  the  whole  peidnsula;  from  the  days  of  the  Hoots  ft 
has  been  systeinatfcally  irrigated,  and  it  continues  to  yield  In 
great  abundance  and  in  good  quality  wheat,  barley,  maize,  wine, 
tU,  sugar,  flax,  cotton,  silk  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit. 
In  the  moyntalna  imnwriiarHy  aunpnniUng  the  dtjr  o(  Giuada 
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occur  many  kinds  of  alnbasKr,  some  very  fine;  there  are  aba 
quantities  of  j.isper  aail  other  precious  stones.  Mineral  waters 
chiefly  chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  are  abundant,  the  most 
imporUot  firings  being  those  of  Aihama,  which  havea  tempera- 
ture of  iia"  F.  There  arc  valuable  iron  mines,  and  small 
quantities  of  zinc,  kad  and  mbrcury  are  obtained.  TIic  cane 
and  beet  sugar  industries,  tot  which  there  are  factories  at  Loja, 
at  MotrQ,  and  in  the  Vega,  developed  raindly  afln  the  lots  of 
ihc  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  FhiUppjne  Islands  in  1898, 
with  the  consequent  decrease  in  competition.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  foundries  and  manu factories  of  wooUen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  rough  frieze  stufis,  cards,  soap,  BpiritSi  gnnpowdcr  and 
machiau'y.  Apart  from  the  great  hij^ways  tiaveising  the  pro- 
vince, which  arc  excellent,  the  roads  arc  few  and  ill-kept.  The' 
railway  from  Madrid  enters  the  province  on  the  north  and 
bifurcates  north-w(.-st  of  Cuadix;  one  branch  going  eastward 
to  Almcrla,  the  other  westward  to  Loja,  Malaga  and  Algeciras. 
Basa  is  the  terminus  of  a  railiv-ay  from  Lorca-  The  chief  towns 
include  Granada,  the  capital  (pop.  igoo,  75,900)  with  Aihama 
de  Granada  (7697),  Baza  (12,770),  Guadix  (11,651),  Loja  (19,143). 
Montcfrio  (10,715),  and  Jloiril  (18,518).  These  are  described  in 
separate  articles.  Other  towns  with  upwardsof  joooiahabitanis 
are  Albultbl  (8646),  AlmuAecar  (8p3j),  CuUar  de  Baia  (S007), 
Hufscar  (776>>,  Illora  (9496)  and  PucUa  de  Don  Fadrique 
(7410).  The  history  of  the  ancient  kingdom  is  insq>arabte  from 
that  of  the  city  of  Granada  (q.v.). 

GBAHAOA.  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  southern  Spain;  on  the  Madrid- Granada- 
Algedras  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  75,900.  Grahada  is  magnifi- 
cently situated,  1195  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  overlooking  the  fertile  lowlands 
known  as  the  Vega  de  Granada  on  the  west  and  overshadowed 
by  thepealcsof  VelcU  (11,148ft.)  and  Mulhacen  (iir4>i  ft.)  on 
the  south-cast.  The  southern  limit  of  the  city  is  the  river  Genii, 
the  Roman  SingUit  and  Moorish  Shtnil,  a  swift  stream  flowing 
westward. from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  a  considerable  volume 
of  water  in  summer,  when  the  siwws  have  thawed.  Its  tributary 
the  Dam>,  the  Roman  StUm  and  Mowish  Had^o,  enters 
Granada  on  the  east,  flows  for  upwards  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west,  and  then  turns  sharply  southward  to  join  the  main  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  just  above  the  point  of  confluence. 
The  waters  of  the  Darro  are  much  reduced  by  irrigation  worlts 
along  its  lower  course,  and  within  the  city  it  ham  been  canalized 
and  partly  covered  with  aioof. 

-  Granada  comprises  three  main  divisions,  the  Antequeruela, 
the  Albaicin  (or  Albaycin),  and  Granada  properly  so-called. 
Tbe  first  division,  founded  by  refugees  from  Antequera  in  1410, 
comi«l»  of  the  dUtricta  endosed  by  the  Darro,  berides  ■  small 
area  on  its  right,  or  western  bank. '  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  gardens  and  hill  of  the  Albambra  (f. v.),  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  monuments  kft  by  the  Moors.  The  Albaicin(Moorish 
Rabad  at  Baymin,  "  Falconers'  Quarter ")  lies  north-west  of 
the  ABtcquenicla.  lu  name  is  sometimes  aaaodated  with  that 
ol  Bacia,  since,  according  to  one  tradition,  it  was  coloaized  by 
dtixem  of  Baua,  who  fled  hither  in  1146,  after  the  capture 
of  thdr  town  by  the  Christians.  It  was  long  the  favourite 
abode  of  the  Moorish  nobles,  but  is  now  mainly  inhabited  by 
fipsia  wad  artisans.  Granada,  properly  ao-oDed,  is  north 
of  tbe  Antequeruela,  and  west  of  the  Albaicin.  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  obscure;  it  has  been  sometimes,  though  with  little 
probability,  derived  from  graiiada,  a  pomegranate,  in  allusion 
to  the  abundance  of  pomegranate  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  iHHUegianate  amwars  on  the  city  arms. .  The  Moors,  however, 
caUed  Granada  Karnallak  or  Kamallak-aUYahud,  and  possibly 
tbe  name  is  composed  of  the  Arabic  words  kitm,  "  a  hill,"  and 
KoUak,  "  stranger," — the  "  city  "  or  "  hill  of  strangers." 

Ahbough  the  dly  has  been  to  some  extent  modernized,  the 
architecture  of  its  more  ancient  quarters  has  many  Moorish 
cbancteristics.  The  streets  are,  aa  a  ruk;,  ilt-lightcd,  ill-pavcfl 
and  irregular;  but  there  are  several  fine  squares  and. avenues, 
such  as  the  Bibammbla,  where  tournaments  were  held  by  the 
Uoois;  tbe  spadooi  PtaU  del  Trioofo,  adjauing  the  bull  ring, 
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on  the  north;  the  Alameda,  planted  wjth  plane  trees,  and  tht 
Poseo  del  Salon.  The  business  centre  of  the  city  is  the  PucrU 
Real,  a  square  named  after  a  gale  now  demolished. 

Granada  is  the  see  ol  an  archbishop.  Its  cathedral,  which 
commemorates  the  reconqucst  of  southern  Spain  from  the  Moon^ 
is  a  somewhat  heavy  classical  building,  begun  in  1519  by  Diego 
de  Siloe,  and  only  finished  in  1703,  It  is  profusely  oriumented 
with  jasper  and  coloured  marbles,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
Tbe  interior  contains  many  paintings  and  sculptures  by  Alonan 
Cano  (1601-1667),  the  architect  of  the  fine  west  facade,  and  other 
artists.  In  one  of  the  numerous  chapels,  known  as  the  Chapd 
Royal  {CafiHa  Real),  is  the  monument  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile 
(147^1506),  and  his  queen  Joanna;  with  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  first  rulers  of  united  Spain  (1451-1516).  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  (1705-1759),  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
an  annexe  of  the  cathedral,  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief 
mosque  of  Granada.  This  was  used  as  a  church  until  1661. 
Santa  Ana  (1541)  *Iso  rejdaced  a  mosque;  Nuestra  SeDora  d* 
las  Angnstias  (1664-1671)  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  towers,  and 
the  rich  decoration  of  its  high  altar.  The  convent  of  Son 
Gcronirao  (or  Jcronimo),  founded  in  1491  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  was  converted  into  barracks  in  iSio;  its  church  contain* 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  captain  Gonsalvoor  Goiualo  de  Cordova 
(1455-1515).  The  Cartuja,or  Carthusian  monastery  north  of 
the  city,  was  built  in  1516  on  GoDzalo's  estate,  and  in  hbmemo^'. 
It  contains  several  fine  paintings,  and  an  Interesting  dhuich  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

After  the  Alhambra,  and  such  adjacent  buildings  as  the 
Generalife  and  Torres  Bnmejas,  which  are  more  fitly  described 
in  connexion  with  it,  the  principal  Moorish  antiquities  of  Granada 
are  the  13th-century  villa  known  as  the  Cuarto  Real  de  Sag 
Domingo,  admirably  preserved,  and  surrounded  by  beauUfuil 
gardens;  the  Alcizar  de  Genii,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  as  a  palace  for  the  Moorish  queens;  and  the  Casa  del 
Cabildo,  a  university  of  the  same  period,  converted  into  a  ware* 
house  in  the  19th  century.  Few  Spanish  dties  possess  a  greater 
number  of  educational  and  charitable  establishments.  IlM 
university  was  founded  by  Charles  V.  In  i53r,  and  tiauIeRed 
to  its  present  buildings  in  1769,  It  Is  Mtended  by  about  600 
students.  In  1900,  the  primary  schools  of  Granada  numbered 
zi,  in  addition  to  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  training-school 
for  teachers,  schools  of  art  and  juri4>nulence,  and  muscuma  of 
artandarchacdogy.  TherewerctwelvehOBpitabandOTphanagM 
for  both  sexes,  including  a  leper  hospital  In  one  of  tbe  convents. 
Granada  has  an  active  trade  in  tbe  agricultural  produce  of  the' 
Vega,  and  manufactures  liqueurs,  soap,  paper  and  coarse  lines 
and  woollen  fabrics.  Silk-weaving  was  .once  extensively 
carried  on,  and  large  quantitica  of  silk  weie  exported  to  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  even  America,  but  this  iadustiy -died 
during  the  tglh  century. 

Hillary. — The  identity  of  Granada  with  the  Iberian  dty  of 
Iliberrit  or  Iliberri,  which  afterwards  became  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony,  has  never  been  fully  established;  but  Roman 
tombs,  coins,  inscriptioiu,  tec,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood.  With  the  rest  of  Andatutia,  as  a  result  of  iba 
great  invasion  from  the  north  in  the  5th  centuiy,  Granada  felt 
to  the  tot  of  the  Vondab.  Under  tbe  caliphs  of  Ccwdova,  onwaicb 
from  the  8lh  century,  it  npidly  gained  in  Importance,  and 
ultimately  became  the  scat  of  a  provincial  government,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  in  1031,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  1038,  ranked  with  Seville,  Jacn  and  others 
as  an  independent  prindpality.  The  family  of  the  Zeri,  Ziii 
or  Zeiri  nuintained  itself  as  the  ruling  dynasty  tmtil  nigo; 
it  was  then  displaced  by  the  Almohades,  who  were  in  tun 
overthrown  by  the  Almoravides,  in  11 54.  The  dominion  of 
the  Almoravides  continued  unbroken,  save  for  an  interval  of 
one  year  (ii6^ii6t),  until  1219.  From  1319  to  1238  Granada 
[ormcd  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murda;  but  in  tbe  last-named 
year  it  posted  into  the  hattds  of  Abu  Abdullah  Mahomncd  Ibi 
Al  Ahraar,  prince  of  Joen  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Nasrides.  Al  Ahmar  wu  deprived  of  Jaen  in  ii4^,b<i.i.>as<.^»K&. 
Gnooda,  Alattta  uA  -aaAtt  ^  >«vvit.,»^,  va.'te 
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fervour  of  the  CfariiUaii  cnuadc  agtlnst  the  Moon  bad  temporanly 
nbsted,  he  made  peace  with  Castile,  and  eveo  aided  the  Christiana 
to  vanquish  the  Moslem  princes  Seville.  At  the  same  time 
he  offend  aqrlum  to  refugees  from  Voleoda,  Murcia  tnd  other 
territories  in  which  the  Moon  bad  been  overcome.  AI  Ahmar 
and  his  successors  ruted  over  Granada  until  1491,  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  who  maintained  tbeir  independence 
partly  by  force,and  partly  by  paymcntof  tribute  to  their  stronger 
neighbovia.  TVir  encotintgement  of  cominercc— notably  the 
rilk  trade  with  Italy — rendered  Granada  the  wealthiest  of 
^nish  cities;  their  patronage  of  art,  literature  and  science 
attracted  many  learned  Moslems,  such  as  the  historian  Ibn 
Khaldun  and  the  geographer  Ibn  Batuta,  to  their  court,  and 
Ksulted  in  a  brilliant  civilization,  of  which  the  Alhambra  is 
the  supreme  monument. 

The  Idngdom  of  Granada,  which  outlasted  all  the  other 
Moorish  states  In  Spam,  fell  at  last  through  dynastic  rivalries 
^d  a  harem  intrigue.  The  two  noble  families  of  the  Zegri  and 
the  Beni  Serraj  (better  known  in  history  and  legend  as  the 
Abenctrraga)  encroached  greatly  upon  the  royal  prerogatives 
during  the  middle  years  of  the  istb  century.  A  crisis  arose 
in  1461,  when  an  endeavour  to  omtrol  the  Abenccrrages  resulted 
in  the  dethronement  of  Abu  Naar  Saad,  and  the  accession  of  his 
«n,  Hulcy  Abul  Hassan,  whose  itame  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Mulhacen,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  a  score 
of  legends.  Huley  Hassan  weakened  his  position  by  resigning 
Malaga  to  his  brother  Es  Zagal,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Ui  fint  wife  Aisha  by  marrying  a  beautiful  Spanish  slave, 
Isabella  dc  Solis,  who  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Islam  and  taken 
the  name  of  Zotayah,  "  morning  star."  Aisha  or  Ayesha,  who 
thus  saw  her  sons  Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed  (Boabdil)  and  Yusuf 
In  danger  of  being  supplanted,  appealed  to  the  Abcncerragcs, 
whose  leaders,  according  to  tradition,  paid  for  their  sympathy 
with  their  lives  (see  Alhambra).  In  1482  Boabdil  sucocded 
ib  deposing  his  father,  who  fled  to  Malaga,  but  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  Christians  under  Ferdinand  and  IsabcUa  forced 
him  to  resign  the  task  of  defence  into  the  more  warlike  hands 
of  Muley  Hassan  and  Zt  Zagal  (1483-1486).  In  1491  after  the 
loss  of  these  leaders,  the  Moors  were  dedtively  beaten;  Boabdil, 
who  had  already  been  twice  captured  and  liberated  by  the 
^uniards,  was  compelled  to  sign  away  his  kingdom;  and  on 
the  and  of  January  1491  the  Spanid  army  entered  Granada, 
ud  the  Moorish  power  In  Spain  was  ended.  The  campaign 
had  aroused  intense  interest  throughout  ChiistendiKn;  wtien 
the  news  reached  London  a  special  thardtsgiving  •etvin  wu  bdd 
In  St  Paul's  Cathedral  by  order  of  Henry  VII.. 
'  QKANADILLA,  the  name  applied  to  Patsifiora  tpudrmpUarit, 
Linn.,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Passifiertat,  a  native  of 
trofnoil  America,  having  smooth,  cordate,  ovate  or  acuminate 
leaves;  petioles  bearing  from  4  to  6  glands;  an  emetic  and 
narcotic  root;  Kented  flowen;  ud  a  large,  oblong  fruit, 
containing  nuroenus  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  sabacid  ediUe  pulp. 
The  granadiUa  is  sometimes  grown  In  British  hothouaet.  The 
fruits  of  several  other  spedes  of  Patsijhrm  an  eaten.  P. 
lawifalia  is  the  "  water  lemon,"  and  P.  maUfermi*  the  "sweet 
calabash  "  of  the  West  Indie*. 

' .  ORANARIBI,  Ftom  aadent  times  train  has  been  stored  in 
greater  or  leaser  bulk.  The  ancient  EiyptiMxa  made  a  practice 
of  preserving  grain  in  years  of  [denly  against  yean  of  scarcity, 
and  pebbly  Joseph  only  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  an  habitual 
(wactic*.  The  climate  of  Egypt  being  very  dry,  grain  could  he 
stored  in  pits  for  a  long  tfme  without  sensible  loss  of  quaSty: 
Tbe  idio  pit,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  been  a  favourite  way  of 
storing  grain  from  time  Immemorial  in  all  oriental  lands.  In 
Turkey  and  Persia  usurers  used  to  buy  up  wheat  or  bailey  when 
comparatively  cheap,  and  stoie  It  in  hidden  pits  against  seasons 
of  dearth.  ProbaUy  that  custom  is  not  )wt  dead.  In  MalU 
a  relatively  large  stodc'  of  idieat  Is  always  preserved  In  some 
hundreds  of  jAtt  (silos)  cut  In  the  rock.  A  sin^e  silo  will  store 
from  60  to  So  tons  of  wheat,  which,  with  proper  precautions, 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  four  yean  or  more.-  Tbe  silos 
HC  sbi^  like  a  qAader  mtini  on  a  truncated  cose,  antf 


surmounted  by  tbe  same  figure.  TIk  mouth  of  the  fit  it  raoad 
and  small  and  covered  by  a  stone  slab,  and  the  inside  is  iuA 
with  barley  strew  and  kept  very  dry.  Samples  are  occasieoiSy 
taken  from  the  wheat  as  from  the  hold  of  a  ship,  and  at  aqi 
ngns  of  fermenutlon  tbe  granary  is  cleared  and  the  whnt 
turned  over,  but  such  is  the  dryness  of  these  silos  that  fotle 
trouble  of  this  kind  is  experienced. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  19th  centnry  warehouses  tptatlfy 
intended  for  holding  grain  be^n  to  mult^y  in  Great  BdtiiB, 
but  America  is  the  home  of  great  granaries,  known  there  as 
elevators.  There  are  climatic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  stents 
grain  in  Great  Britain  on  a  large  scale,  but  these  '♦'"■m^ifs 
have  been  largely  overcome.  To  preserve  grain  in  good  cooditioa 
it  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  mwsture  and  hcsL 
New  grain  wlien  brought  into  a  warehouse  has  a  tendency  to 
sweat,  and  in  this  condition  will  easily  beat.  If  the  heating  it 
allowed  to  continue  the  quality  of  the  grain  suffers.  An  effectual 
remedy  is  to  turn  out  the  grain  in  layers,  not  too  thick,  on  a 
floor,  and  to  keep  turning  it  over  so  oi  to  aerate  it  thoroughly. 
Grain  can  thus  be  comlitioned  for  storage  in  ulos.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  grain  in  a  sound  and  dry  condition  can  be 
better  stored  in  bins  or  dry  pits  than  in  the  open  air;  bom  a 
scries  of  experiments  carried  out  on  behalf  of  tbe  French  govcnc 
ment  it  would  seem  that  grain  exposed  to  the  air  is  decomposed 
at  3I  times  the  rate  of  groin  stored  In  silo  or  other  bins. 

In  comparing  the  grain-Storage  system  of  Great  Britain  with 
that  of  North  America  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  whereas 
Great  Britain  raises  a  comparatively  small  amount  oi  grain, 
which  is  more  or  less  rapidly  consumed,  grain-growing  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada. 
The  enormous  surplus  of  wheat  and  maixe  produced  in  Amcria 
can  only  be  profitably  dealt  with  fay  such  a  system  of  storage 
as  has  grown  up  there  since  the  middle  of  the  igth  ceaturjr. 
The  American  farmer  can  store  his  wheat  or  maize  at  a  moderate 
rate,  and  can  get  an  advance  on  his  warrant  if  he  is  in  need  of 
money.  A  holder  of  wheat  in  Chicago  can  withdraw  a  similir 
grade  of  wheat  from  a  New  York  elevator. 

Modem  granaries  are  all  built  on  much  the  same  plan.  The 
mechanical  equipment  for  lecdving  and  dischargiiv  grain  is 
very  similar  in  all  modern  wardbowKS.  A  granary  is  usuallr 
erected  on  a  quay  at  which  large  vessds  can  lie  and  discharge. 
On  the  land  side  railway  sidings  connect  the  wuehouie  tritti 
the  chief  lines  in  its  district;  acceiaibitity  to  a  canal  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Ships  an  usually  cleared  by  budcct  elevators  which  ste 
dipped  into  the  cargo,  tfioii^  In  some  cases  pneumatic  elevaten 
are  substituted  (see  CoHVBYns).  A  travelling  band  with  throw- 
off  carriage  will  speedily  distribute  a  heavy  load  of  grtin. 
Band  conveyors  serve  equally  well  tor  charging  or  dischaigiitg 
the  bins.  Bins  are  invariably  provided  with  hopper  hottomi, 
and  any  bin  can  be  effectively  deared  by  tbe  band,  <iriiich  tbdi 
underneath,  either  in  a  cellar  or  in  a  spcdally  consttnctcd 
tunnel.  All  granaries  should  be  provided  with  a  suffidoil 
plant  of  cleaning  machinery  to  take  from  the  grain  impurities 
as  wouhl  be  liitety  to  be  detrimental  to  its  storing  qualilks. 
Chi^  among  such  machines  are  the  warehouse  sqMiaUui 
which  work  by  sieves  and  air  currents  (see  Floui  and  Fuku 
MAKOrACTVU). 

The  typical  grain  warehouse  b  furnished  with  a  number  af 
chambere  for  grain  storage  which  are  known  as  silos,  and  mtf 
be  built  of  wood,  brick,  iron  or  fcrro-coocrcte.  Wood  ri« 
are  usually  square,  made  of  flat  strips  of  wood  nailed  one  on  tap 
of  the  other,  and  so  overlapping  each  other  at  the  comets  that 
alternately  a  lon^tudinal  and  a  transverse  batten  ntcndi 
past  the  corner.  The  gaps  are  filled  by  short  pieces  <^  timber 
securely  nailed,  and  the  whole  silo  wall  b  thus  solid.  This  tyft 
of  bin  was  formerly  in  great  favour,  but  it  has  certain  dnv 
backs,  such  as  the  possibility  of  dry  rot,  while  wecvilt  are  apt 
to  haibour  in  the  interstices  unless  linw  washing  is  ^tctiui. 
Bricks  and  cement,  are  good  matcriab  for  conslruding  sDa 
of  hexagonal  form,  but  necessitate  deep  foundations  and  nh- 
stantial  walls.  Iron  tilos  of  drcuhkr  form  are  used  to  Moe 
extent  in  &eat  Britain,  but  are  toon  conunoa  m  North  aoi 
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Snlli  America.  In  thai  cau  the  mill  ue  mtidi  diimter  than 
vftb  any  olber  matcriat,  but  Ihe  condensation  against  Lbe  inner 
mil  in  mt  weather  is  a  drawback  in  damp  climates.  Cylindrical 
Uok  sikM  have  also  been  made  of  fire-proof  tiles.  Ferro-concrete 
have  been  built  on  both  the  Monier  and  the  Hennebique 
i^'StemS'  In  the  earlier  type  the  bin  was  made  of  an  iron  or 
sue!  framcnork  filled  in  with  concrete,  but  more  recent  struc- 
mm  are  composed  entirely  of  ateel  rods  embedded  in  cement. 
Gnnuin  built  of  this  material  have  the  great  advantage,  if 
properly  constructed,  of  being  free  from  any  risk  of  failure  even 
in  case  of  uneven  expansion  of  the  materiaL  With  brick  silos 
collapses  through  preunrc  of  the  stored  material  are  not  unknown. 

Oiw  of  the  largest  and  moct  complete  grain  elevaton  or  ware- 
houKt  io  the  wrarld  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company,  and  -was  erected  at  Port  Arthur,  Canada,  in 
™f         1901-IQ04.    It  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of  7,000,000 
buihel*,  or  875,000  qri.  of  ^tki  lb.  The  range  of  buildings 
and  bini  (ormt  an  oblong,  and  conustt  of  two  storage 
twues,  B  and  C,  placed  between  two  working  or  mieiving  houim 
A  tnd  D  (fig.  I).   The  receiving  houRs  arc  led  by  railway  udings. 
House  A,  for  example,  ha*  tivo  tiding*,  one  running  through  it  and 


repaired  rince  th^  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  affecting 
die' main  bin  walls.  It  i>  claimed  that  these  facera  constitute  th« 
best  powiblc  protection  against  fire.  '  A  steel  Iramework,  covered 
with  tile*,  crowns  these  circular  bin*  and  contains  the  conveyora 
and  spout*  which  are  used  to  fiQ  the  bins.  Five  tunnels  io  the 
concrete  bedding  that  supports  the  bins  carry  the  belt  conveyor* 
which  bring  back  the  grain  to  the  working  house  lor  cleaning  or 
shipment.  There  are  ^lo^tber  in  each  of  the  storage  houses  80 
circular  bins,  each  31  ft.  in  diameter,  and  so  grouped  as  to  form 
63  smaller  interspace  bin*,  or  143  bins  in  all.  Each  bio  will  ttotc 
grain  in  a  column  85  ft,  deep,  and  (he  whole  group  hat  a  capacity 
of  3,500,000  bushel*.  These  bins  were  all  conEtmctod  by  the  Bamett 
A  Record  Company  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Johnson  &  Record  patent  system  of  fire-proof 
tile  grain  storage  conitruction.  In  case  one  of  the  working  houses 
is  attacked  by  fire  the  fire-proof  storage  houses  protect  not  only 
their  own  contents  but  also  the  other  working  house,  and  In  the 
event  of  its  disablement  or  destruction  the  remaining  one  can  be 
easily  connected  with  both  the  atorage  houses  and  handle  their 
content*. 

Circular  tank  nloa  have  not  been  extensvely  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  but  a  typical  silo  tank  installation  exist*  at  the  Walmslcy 
ft  Smith  flour  mills  which  stand  beside  the  Devonshire  dock  at 
Barrow-in-Fumew.  There  four  circular  bins,  built  of  riveted  steel 


Fig.  I. 


the  other  bcMde  it.  Each  ading  aerve*  five  leceiring  pit*,  and  a 
lecciviag  elevator  of  lo.noo  tb  capui.iTy  c>lt  minute,  or  6a,ooo 
httthfl*  per  hour,  can  draw  ^cain  from  Fiiliir  ul  tv-o  iills.  Five 
devatora  of  la.ooo  bushels  per  hour  on  ihe  othi^r  bide  ot  llie  house 
tefve  five  waichouw  ^.cparaiors.  and  all  the  urain  received  or  dia- 
chuged  b  weighed,  IIktl'  being  ten  acta  of  automatic  scales  in  the 
upper  part  of  tne  hou-^.',  known  as  the  cupola.  The  hopper  iif  eisch 
wHgher  can  take  a  dur^e  of  1400  bu&hels  l)<4,0oa  lb),  Gr^ia  can 
be  amveyed  either  vcrticaUy  or  horizontally  to  any  part  of  the 
boaae.  into  any  of  the  liins  in  the  anni^x  B,  or  into  any  truck  w  lake 
■BUntf.  Thi*  hou*c  is  construclcd  ol  timber  and  roolcil  with 
corrugated  irao.  Tb.-  conveyor  belts  are  36  in.  wide;  thi>M\at  the 
lop  Mthe  houae  are  provided  with  throw-off  carriage*.  1  he  dust 
fRMB  the  cleaning  nuii.l^inery  is  carefully  collected  and  spouted  to 
the  furnace  under  tlic  boiler  house,  where  it  is  consumed. _  The 
cylindrical  bIo  iMna  in  the  storage  houses  consist  of  hollow  die*  of 
buned  clay  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  fire-proof.    The  tiles  ate  laid 

00  end  uid are  about  12  in.  by  i;  In.  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  thick- 
iK**  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  bin.  Each  alternate  course  couiata 
of  grooved  block*  of  channel  tile  lorming  a  continuous  gtcove  or 
belt  round  the  bin.  This  groove  icceivet  a  steel  band  acting  aa  a 
teuton  member  and  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  grajiL 
The  atecl  iMada  once  in  position,  the  groove  is  completely  filirtTwith 
cement  grout  by  whii:h  the  steel  is  encased  and  riruteeted.  Umally 
the  bottoma  of  the  bin:  arc  furnished  with  sel I -oi charging  hoppera 
of  weak  ciitder  or  gr.ivcl  concrete  fini'^hed  with  cement  niortar. 
For  the  foundation  ©r  supporting  floor  reinlorced  concrete  i*  fre- 
quently iMed.  The  tiles  already  described  are  faced  with  tilea  J  to 

1  in.  thick,  which  are  laid  solid  in  cement  mortar  covering  the  whole 
eiterior  of  the  bin.  Any  damage  to  the  facing  tiles  can  caiily  be 
xn  6* 


EUlos.  Eland  in  a  group  on  a  quadrane'c  close  to  the  mill  war^ 
ousc.  A  covered  gantry,  through  which  passes  a  band  conveyor, 
ruii5  from  the  mill  warehouse  to  the  working  silo  house  b,™_w 
which  stands  in  the  central  space  amid  the  four  steel 
tanks.  Tlie  tanks  are  70  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  45  ft.,  Fimrii. 
an<J  rest  on  found,ilions  of  concrete  and  steel.  Each  has  a 
■ep.irjle  conical  roof  and  thty  are  flat-bottomeil.  the  grain  resting 
ditL-clly  on  the  stcti  and  concrete  foundation  bed.  As  the  load  (d 
the  lull  tank  is  very  heavy  its  even  distribution  on  the  bed  is  con- 
sidired  a  point  of  importance.  Each  t^nk  can  hold  about  3500  ton* 
of  ivlicat,  which  fiives  a  total  stoiaee  canacit)'  for  the  four  bins  of 
ovvr  45,000  qts.  of  j8o  ib.  Attached  to  the  mill  warehouse  is  a  skip 
elev.itor  with  a  diicharging  capacity  of  75  tons  an  hour.  The  grain 
b  cK'arcd  by  this  elevator  from  the  hold  or  holds  of  the  vessel  to  be 
tmliuded,  and  is  delivered  to  the  basement  of  the  warehouse.  Thence 
it  is  elevated  to  an  upper  storey  and  passed  through  an  automatic 
wfishcr  capable  of  taking  a  charge  of  i  ton.  From  the  weighing 
roatliine  it  can  be  taken,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  cleaning, 
to  riny  floor  of  the  warcbou^,  which  has  a  total  storing  capacity 
of  hooo  tons,  or  it  can  be  carried  by  the  band  conveyor  throu^ih  the 
gantry  to  the  working  house  of  the  silo  installation  and  distributed 
to  any  one  of  the  four  tank  silos.  There  is  also  a  conneiiion  by  a 
band  conveyor  running  tbrouch  a  covered  gantry  into  the  mill, 
which  stands  immediately  in  the  rear.  It  is  perfectly  casv  to  turn 
over  the  contents  of  any  tank  into  any  other  tank.  The  whule 
int.ike  and  wheat  handling  plant  is  mo>-ed  by  two  electro- motors  ol 
3S  II. I'-  each,  one  installed  in  the  warehouse  and  the  other  in  the 
Mo  working  house.  Steel  silo  tanks  have  the  advantage  of  storing 
a  hcai-y  stock  of  wheat  at  comparatively  small  capital  outlay. 
On  an  average  an  ordinary  silo  bin  will  not  hold  more  than  500  to 
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«  1-  .  »ji™«u^-  «.  ••dicrum  aocua  Have  an  aggregate 
^ fcWf^  -tw     I li  acni.  while  the  .mer  «anbi!!l*il  on 

«^     \.k  diva  ul  11  acre*.  The  total  capodiy  of  thcso  nnbiwica 


*r|l!"ifj''»  Wi»«i»u«  ol  the  Manchester  docks  at  Trafford  wharf  .vuuny  muvcu  num  an,  um  .» i.^  u.,a  uiumsEi,. 
i_  kM-^Uy  kiw*"  "       •'"'^  elevator,  becaiue  it  wa*  bdit  to  a      A  craln  warehouse  at  the  Victoria  docks,  London,  belongins  to  tl 

»•  "  nrMt  eMcitt  on  the-  model  of  an  Amcrksn  elevator.  UnJon  and  india  Docks  Company  (fig.  2}  has  a  storinc  capwl 

'ii'J-B.  c™  "•"nai'cal  equipment  was  supplied  by  a  of  about  35*00  qra.  or  200,000  bushed    It  is  over    r  ,-f, 

••••'•n     Uiicago  .firm.  The_iotalcjf^ityuijoo«obu»hdsor        ft.  Wgh,  and  «  built  on  the  American  pkn  of  inteftaoed 

^"dinvtV  coonected  whh  tha  iccdnng  towr.  wliich  rises  nt  the  SgpTfl 


^.  hour:  wtighina  in  the  tower;  conveying  Etajn  into  the  «u» 
oubu  diid  dUlributmg  it  into  any  o(  the  236  bins;    mo%Tnn;  giain 
m  l.in  to  bin  either  tor  aerating  or  delivery,  and  simuiiar  (oUy 
Jghing  in  bulk  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  hour;  sacking  gmn, 
cighing  and  loading  the  sacks  into  40  railway  trucks  and  lO  carta 
simuliancoujly;    loading  grain  from  the  warehouse  into  hanc8«r 
co.Titing  ciaft     llif  r.ncoT  150  tons  ptr  hour  in  bulk  or  of  2S0Mcfcf 
pvT  hour.    This  ivarchoii'j.-  is  ciiuipiftd  with  a  drj-er  ot  American 
coii'iiriiciion,  uliith  1  .in  dfal  with  5u  ions  :A  Ainip  grain  at  onelvMt 
and  is  conncctL-d  with  the  ivholc  bin  byKtiiu  so  that  grain  can  be 
readily  moved  [ram  any  bin  to  the  dryer  or  conversely. 

 ngto^ 

cnpadty 


Fic.  a. 

water's  ed^e,  by  a  band  cont-eyor  protected  by  a  gsniry.  The 
main  building  is  448  It.  long  by  80  ft.  wide:  the  whole  of  the  sufier- 
Strurturc  was  constructed  of  wood  with  an  external  casing  ol  brick- 
work and  tile*.  The  receiving  tower  ii  fitted  with  a  bucket  elevator 
capable,  within  fairly  wide  limits,  of  adjustment  to  the  lc\'cl  ol  the 
hold  to  tie  unloaded.  The  clei-aior  has  the  br|;e  unloading  capacity 
of  350  tons  per  hour,  a^umin^  it  to  he  working  in  a  full  hold.  It 
i*  Bup[ilcnienicd  by  a  pneumatic  elevator  (Duckham  Eystem)  which 
can  raiw  too  tani  per  hour  and  is  uied  chiefly  in  dealing  with  parcels 
tA  grain  or  in  cknrmg  grain  out  of  holds  whirh  the  ordinary  elevator 
cannot  rvach.  The  power  required  to  work  the  large  elevator  as 
well  a*  the  varioa*  band  convey'ors  is  .■uinijlicd  by  two  tetk  of  hori- 
lontal  Corliss  cotnpnund  tneincs  of  500  iI.P.  jointly,  which  are  fed 
by  two  Calloway  Unk-r*  working  at  too  Ui  prcisutc.  The  pneumatic 
*krator  is  dri\fn  by  two  sets  of  trinlc  expansion  vertical  engines 
n(  600  II. P.  fed  by  thivc  boilers  worsting  at  a  pressure  of  i6n  tb. 
Thv  grain  tmivcd  in  the  towir  is  automatically  w«i)died.  From 
the  nwiving  lower  the  Kr-iin  U  CDn\-e}e(l  into  the  waichouse  where 
il  is  at  once  cicvaliil  lo  the  top  of  a  central  lower,  and  is  tbencc 
(liMributed  to  any  ol  the  bins  by  lund  onveyors  in  the  usual  way. 
1he  mcrhanicat  rriuipment  o(  this  w.trchoutc  is  very  complete, 
aiul  ihv  fullowing  hev('t;il  opera'ioni  ran  l>c  simulianrously  effected: 
dnchiirBing  grain  from  vesids  in  the  dock  at  the  rate  oi  350  tons 


of  100  tons  of  wheat  an  boor,  tad  in- 
clude* sis  automatic  gmin  acuea,  each 
of  which  can  weigh  oiSf  one  aack  at  a 
tiin&  The  mala  ddivsy  floor  of  tht 
warehmue  ia  nt  a  ccaveniegt  In  jshi 
ibow  tba  iiwiad  levcL  FwtaUi 
antaoMtic  wdtmni  eudiiaes  can  bt 
placed  under  any  iia.  The  whale  (I 
the  plant  is  driven  by  electric  aMtan, 
one  being  aDotteil  to  ench  machtab 

The  tianMt  dloa  o(  the  London  Giain 
Ekmtor  Company,  nbo  at  the  Vicuali 
decki,  consist  of  four  complete  wd  ipi 
dependent  iaslallationa  acaiding  m 
three  tongues  of  land  which  project 
into  the  water  (fin.  3  and  3).  £ack 
silo  houK  is  fumisbed  with  ^bt  biaih 
each  of  whkh,  13  fc  square  Gy  to  fb 
deep,  has  a  capacity  of  1000  an. 
of  grain.  A  kind  of  wdl  in  the  midoe 
of  each  silo  house  contains  the  nec» 
sary  elevators,  staircases.  Ac  The  A 
bins  in  each  granary  are  erected  en  a 
massive  cast  iron  tank  forming  a  ant 
of  cellar,  which  rests  on  a  ooacMi 
Ibundation  6  ft.  thick.  Tbe  nm  <! 
the  tank  is  y>  ft.  below  tbe  water  IneL 
The  nlonare  formed  of  woodea  bailiM 
nailed  one  on  top  ef  the  oth«,  im 
pieces  interlacing^  Rolled  aUA  gUn 
resting  on  cast  iron  columns  suppoR 
the  silos.  To  ensure  a  denn  ifiahiip 
the  hopper  bottoms  were  jpilgiiit  m 
as  to  avoid  jointa  nnd  than  t»  la 
free  from  rivets  or  similar  iiimalw 
aoce«.  The  exterior  .of  each  silo  house  w  covered  with  oan» 
gated  iroo,  and  the  same  material  is  used  for  the  roofing  N) 
conveyors  serve  the  silo  bins,  as  the  elevator*  whkh  liae  abat*  the 
tops  of  the  sibs  can  feed  any  one  of  them  by  gravity.  Jhcra  en 
three  delivery  elevators  to  each  granary,  one  with  a  apedty  af 
120  tons  and  tbe  other  two  of  too  tons  each  an  hour.  Each  da 
house  b  served  by  a  hirge  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  130  tOM  p« 
hour,  which  discharges  into  the  elevator  wdl  inside  the  toam 
The  delivery  elevators  discharge  into  a  receiving  shed  ia  wimfe 
there  is  a  large  hopper  feeding  w(  automatic  wci^ng  mBChia& 
Each  charge  as  it  is  weighed  empties  itself  automnucally  into  md% 
which  are  then  ready  for  lending.  Each  pair  of  wanJiiwism  b  pn> 
vided  with  a  conveyor  band  ft.  long,  used  citber  lor  catiylv 
mcks  from  the  weighing  sheds  to  railway  tnicke  ar  far  canwf 
grain  in  bulk  to  barges  or  trucks.  Each  silo  bourn  haa  an  IdcnilrJ 
mechanical  equipment  aran  from  the  delivery  band  It  ihaiaeiM 
its  fellow  warehouse.  All  operations  In  conncmoa  wilk  the  ma 
houses  are  effected  under  coi-er.  The  silos  are  normnUy  fed  by  a 
fleet  of  tweniy.ux  of  Philip's  patent  leir-diachaising  lightest  Turn 
craft  are  hopper-bottomed  and  fitted  with  band  convcyon  of  the 
ordinary  type,  running  between  the  double  kedsoa  of  thelighteraBi 
doEivering  into  an  ek-vator  erected  at  the  stem  of  the  ItgniB.  By 
this  mean*  little  trimming  ia  requited  after  tha  bu|et  mkk  bm 


General  Plan  of  Storage  ft  Tranait  SOMt 
Vkloria  Docks.  Londoo. 

Scale.  140  fcet-l  inch. 
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ifeNt  aoB  ton  of  iraln.  hu  been  de«tvd.  Oceia  •tcamera  of  Kich 
dmft  u  to  prcdiKW  their  entry  iato  any  of  the  up  river  docka  arc 
daarcd  at  TObuTy  by  tbetc  lightera.  ft  U  aaid  tbat  fiain  loaded 
U  Tilbuiy  uto  tbeae  lighters  can  be  delivered  from  the  traniit  ciloi 
to  iviway  truck*  or  barges  in  about  mx  bout*.  The  total  itoraK 
capacity  of  the  liloa  aniounu  to  32,000  qra.  The  motive  power  n 
londtbed  by  14  gu  enijne*  of  a  total  capadty  of  366  H.P. 

Tae  01  the  largcat  gtuarica  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
Stated  tt  the  mooth  of  the  Danube,  at  Braib  and  Gabtx.  In 
g^^^  Rumania,  and  acrve  for  both  the  raceptbn  and  discharge 
^^^^  of  nsin.  At  the  edge  of  the  quay  on  which  these  ware- 
|ou*ea  aie  fauDt  there  are  laili  with  a  gauge  of  ill  ft.,  upon  which 
mn  two  mechaaical  kading  and  unloading  applia  ncca.  The  &rtt 
coDutt*  of  a  tekacopic  elevator  which  raise*  the  grain  and  deliver* 
it  to  one  of  the  two  band  conveydn  at  (he  head  of  the  apparatus. 
Each  of  these  band*  feed*  automatic  weighing  machine*  with  an 
bonrly  capacity  of  75  tooa.  From  thcae  weigher*  the  grain  is  either 
discurgw  through  a  manhole  in  the  ground  to  a  band  convcym* 
running  in  a  tunnel  parallel  to  the  quay  wall,  or  it  ii  raised  by  a 
Mcood  elevator  (part  of  the  lanie  unloading  apparatus),  set  at  an 
Inclined  angle,  which  deliver*  at  a  sufficient  hciRht  to  Irad  railway 
truck*  OB  tM  *idiiv  tunninf  pontlel  to  the  quay.  A  tunung  gear 
ilpfmM  ao  aa  to  revcrae,  if  required,  the  operation  of  the  whole 
•pparatnti  that  thopottloa  ovcrbaiq^^  the  water  can  be  turned 
to  tbe  bnd  Me.  Tne  anloadlng  capacity  i*  150  ton*  of  grain  per 
Inor.  U  it  be  deahed  to  Ia«d  a  *h!p  tbe  tekicopic  elevator  ha* 
«t]r  to  be  turned  nandvid  dipped  into  uy  one  of  isenUik  wUch 
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npacrty  <rf  the  AnriMv  wid  eottvqwrilt  tM  tSM  or  mi»  perl^ 
The  mechanical  eqtripteent  h  wo  comlM  (hit  four  Sttinet  «Kn- 
Ibns  arc  claimed  as  poa*ible.  A  afaip  may  be  mloadU  into  ailot 
or  into  Ihe  granary  Boors,  and  may  simnhaneoosly  be  kaded  either 
from  silos  or  floors  with  different  kinds  of  grain.  Again,  a  cargo  may 
be  disch.^rged  cither  into  silos  or  upon  the  floors,  and  Hmultoneouily 
the  gr^in  may  bedeoned.  Grain  may  also  be  ciaied  from  a  veasel, 
nii\>.'iJ  uith  other  nsin  alnady  received,  and  then  distributed  to 
any  liv-^in-d  point,  whh  equal  (adlity  grun  may  be  cleaned,  Uended 
wKh  oihor  i-aricties,  re-storad  in  any  section  of  tbe  granaiyi  and 
trjinsfotTcd  from  one  ship  to  another. 

A  granary  with  special  features  of  interest,  brccted  on  the  quay 
at  Durtmund,  Germany,  by  a  co-operative  tociciy,  is  built  of  brick 
on  .1  of  hinii  stone,  with  beams  and  supports  of  _  . 

tiirliir.  It  i,;  It.  liich  and  consists  of  seven  floors, 
iniliiriini;  iMM  mrnt  ami  atlic.  Here  aRain  there  are  two  sections, 
tbt  l.nr,-!  r  Uirii;  dfvot.d  to  llio  slorjRe  'J  pr.iin  in  low  bins,  while 
Iht'  .'iti.illrr  Mclu>n  coiisiits  ui  ;sii  ordinary  hilo  house.  Grain  in 
•ail:-,  m.iy  lie  ^t..ri.l  in  ibe  Lxi-inieiit  of  the  Urj;er  scrtioa  uhirh  has 
a  t.ip.i.  ii\  of  ir.7s  ti/[i'^  ,-is  t-.iiiiureiJ  with  855  tons  in  the  silo  dc|^jrt- 
m(-nt.  Thus  the  tiji.il  ^toMce  cipacity  is  J51X1  Ion'.  In  the  silo 
hou&c  the  bins  conitrticlud  oi  jilanks  nailed  one  over  the  other,  are 
o(  varying  siic  and  arc  capable  of  storini;  Rrjin  to  a  dejith  of  4;  10 

J 7  ft.  Some  of  the  bins  iia%'e  been  f-peeially  adapltd  for  receiiiiig 
amp  mlo  by  being  provided  internally  with  transverse  wooden 
arms  mich  form  aquarc  or  hnenge-*hapcd  eaction*.  Tbe  object  of 
tUi  aminimiwl  .m  tobfk  uk  aw*4fcat>  tl»  woctd  pain.  Th« 
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VlGtoria  Ootki,  LeWloa. 
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can  be  filled  dp  with  grain  from  tbe  land  side.  The  capadty  of 
each  granary  i*  a33,3^  qra.  ,_  .,  . 

Many  lai^  granane*  h»vt  been  built,  in  which  grain  is  stored 
HopeaAoor*>  tn  bulk  or  io  sicks.  A  notable  instance  a  the  warc- 
—  ..  .  house  erf  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  This  is  a  structure  of 
seven  floors,  including  a  basement  and  entrcsoL  An 
tngine  house  accommodates  '  two  ns  engines  as  well  as  an 
hydraiilic  installation  for  tbe  lift*.  Tbe  srain  b  reccivGd  by  an 
rievotor  from  the  railway  trucks;  and  i*  delivered  to  a  weighing 
oacbine  from  which  it  is  carried  by  a  second  elcvatw  to  the  top 
•torty,  where  it  is  fed  to  a  band  mmdns;  the  length  of  ibe  building. 
A  system  of  pipes  runs  from  floor  to  Boor,  and  by  means  of  the 
band  conveyor  with  its  movable  thnw^oll  carriage  grain  can  be 
rint  to  any  floor.  A  second  band  conveyor  is  installed  in  the 
eotresol  Boot,  and  serves  to  convey  Krain  either  to  the  elevator, 
if  it  is  desired  to  elevate  it  to  the  top  floor,  or  to  the  loading  shed. 
A  Kcond  elevator  runs  through  the  cefltte  of  the  buildins,  and  is 
provided  with  a  spout  by  means  of  which  ^in  can  be  delivered 
nto  the  hopper  fccdi;^  the  cleaning  machine,  whence  the  grain 
puses  into  a  second  hopper  under  which  is  an  automatic  weigher; 
oiKCdv  under  th^  weigher  the  grain  Is  sacked. 

A  good  example  of  a  grain  warehouse  on  the  combined  nio  bio 
Ud  floor  storage  system  is  afl'ordcd  bv  the  granary  at  Mannheim 
_  ■  .  on  the  Rhine,  which  has  tne  storage  capacity  of  3100 
tons.  The  building  is  370  ft.  in  length,  78  It.  wide  and 
78  ft.  high,  and  by  means  of  transverse  walls  it  is  divided  into  three 
•caions;  of  these  one  contains  silos,  in  another  section  grain  is 
■tored  on  open  Boors,  while  the  third,  which  is  situated  between 
the  other  two,  i*  the  eraia.clcaninp  department.  This  granary 
staads  by  the  quay  side,  and  a  ship  elevator  of  great  capacity, 
which  serves  the  cleaning  department,  can  rafMdly  clear  any  ship 
or  barge  beneath.  The  central  or  screening  house  section  contains 
iiachiaery  specially  doigned  for  cleaning  barley  as  well  as  wheat. 
The  barley  j^nt  hu  a  capacity  of  5  ton*  per  hour.  There  ore  four 
nain  devatora  in  this  warehouse.  While  two  more  serve  the  screen 
bouse.  The  u*ual  band  conveyor*  fitted  with  throw.off  carriages 
an  provided,  and  are  *upplemented  by  an  cbborate  system  of  fnpee 
which  receive  grain  from  the  elevaiots  and  bands  and  distnbute 

Sat  any  required  point.  The  plant  is  operated  by  electric  motor*, 
dcaiied  tbe  Boors  of  the  non^  section  can  be  utilised  for  storing 
Mb«r  good*  than  grain,  and  to  this  end  a  lift  with  aeapacity  of  i 
tOB  nuw  from  tba  bawment  to  tbe  top  storey.  Tbe  onoibbwd 


arms  ait  of  triangubr  scctioa  and  ore  slightly  hollowed  at  the  base 
so  as  to  bring  a  current  of  air  into  direct  contact  with  the  grain. 
The  air  can  be  warmed  if  necessary.  The  other  and  larger  section  of 
the  cmnr.ry  is  pro\-itlcd  105  bins  of  moderate  height  arranged 
in  cn^tji .  <>l  .M  "II  I  hi'  ii\''  !!:>or*  between  the  basement  and  attic. 
On  the  interim  dLite  lloorsaiiil  the  bottom  iloorcach  bin  lies  exactly 
under  the  bin  above.  Grain  is  not  stored  in  these  bins  to  a  greater 
depth  than  5  ft.  The  trios  are  fitted  with  removable  aide  walls, 
and  damp  prain  is  only  stored  In  certain  bins  ocnted  tor  half  the 
area  of  tneir  ude  walls  through  a  wire  mesh.  The  anrangements 
for  distribulinff  grain  in  this  warehouse  are  very  complete.  Tlie 
unck-ancd  srain  is  taken  by  tbe  receiving  elevator,  wTth  a  lifting 
capacity  of  10  tons  per  hour,  to  a  warehouse  separator,  whence  it  u 
passed  through  an  automatic  wrigber  and  is  then  either  sacked  or 
spouted  to  the  main  elevator  (capacity  15  tons  per  hour)  and  ele- 
vated to  the  attic.  From  the  bead  of  thb  main  elevator  the  train 
can  cither  be  fed  to  a  bin  in  one  or  other  of  the  main  ^naty  doors, 
or  sitot  to  one  of  ihc  bins  in  the  hIo  houses  In  the  attic  tbe  grain  is 
carried  by  a  spout  and  belt  conveyor  to  one  or  other  ot  the  turn- 
tables,  as  the  appliances  may  be  termed,  which  serve  to  distribute 
through  spouts  the  grain  to  aity  one  of  the  floor  or  silo  bins.  Alter- 
natively, the  grain  may  be  slvot  into  the  basement  and  there  fed 
bark  into  the  mam  elevator  by  a  band  conveyor.  In  this  way.  the 
grain  may  be  (ornni  over  as  olten  as  it  is  deemed  necessary.  At 
the  bou<-im  iii  c.ith  bin  are  four  apertures  connected  by  spouts, 
boih  null  the  liin  below  and  with  the  central  vertical  pipe  which 
pit~fs  .|.uvn  ihrrius;h  ilie  rcurre  of  each  group  of  bins.  To  regulate 
ih.- 1  iiii    "i  t  h'-  LT.iLn  Irr.  1  liin  to  bin  or  from  bin  to  ccntralpipe, 

th'         I '  I  !:i.-  [  .:i  d  with  valves  of  ingenious  yet  ample 

COM  ' I 1 1,  11  w'.;-.'  h  ' !>  :  '  le  grain  in  any  desired  direction,  so 
that  the  cbiiienia  <ji  i  ,.>j  or  more  bins  may  be  blended,  or  grain 
may  be  transferred  from  a  bin  on  one  floor  to  a  bin  on  a  lower 
floor,  missing  the  bin  on  -the  floor  between.  The  valve*  are  con- 
trolled by  chains  from  the  basement. 

With  reference  to  the  floor  bins  used  at  Dortmund,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  am  granaries  built  on  a  MmQar  principle  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  bina  of  atoderaie  height  are 
more  suitable  for  storing  grain  containing  a  connderablc  amount  ol 
moisture  tlian  deep  mlot,  whether  mode  of  wood,  fcrTo<oiicmc  or 
other  material.  For  one  thing  floor  bins  tt  the  Donmiitd  pattern 
can  be  more  cffectnally  aerated  than  deep  iiloo.  Canm  whMt 
has  naay  chaitnijaifca  in  cannm  anth  BriMi  and.  oqiepally 
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ik;ip(f|l^ Germany,  is  not  inTrequently  harvested  in  a  more  r>r  Icm 
(■■MfBditioii.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Messrs  Spencer  &  Co.,  of 
IMfaijtan  hsve  erccccd  several  eranaricBon  the  lloor-hin  princi;i1e, 
ud*lwre  adopted  an  ingenious  system  of  "  telescopic  "  Bpnuting, 
by  means  of  wnich  grain  may  be  discharged  from  one  bin  to  ^nuiljcr 
or  at  jny  dLtlrod  point.  This  spouting  c;in  he  a;>plii'd  1r^  1  ins 
cithir  with  level  floors  or  with  boppcred  hutluins,  il  they  arc  srr.tii^.'od 
ooe  tJ>ove  tbt  otber  on  the  diffetent  floors,  and  is  so  consiructcd  tliat 

tralioHol  Cranaria. — Whnt  fetmi  the  itsple  food  of  a  luge 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the  total 
amount  consumed  about  (our-fiftjis  is  sca-bomc.  Tie  stAlia 
nonnally  bdd  in  the  country  being  limited,  serious  consequences 
■ni^t  Rsolt  from  any  inlertuption  of  the  supply,  such  as  might 
occur  vrere  Gicat  Britain  involved  In  war  iritb  a  power  or  powen 
oomnanding  a  strong  fleet.  To  mmt  this  con  lb  gen  cy  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  State  ibould  establish  granaries  contain- 
ing a  national  reserve  of  wheat  for  use  In  emergency,  or  should 
adopt  measuicB  calculated  to  induce  merchants,  millers,  &c.,  to 
Inld  larger  stocks  than  at  present  and  to  stimulate  the  ptodttctlon 
of  hoaegiown  wbeaL 

Stocks  of  iriieat  (and  of  flour  expressed  In  Its  equivalent  weight 
of  wheat)  ate  held  by  merchants,  millers  and  farmers.  Mcrchanis' 
slocks  are  kept  in  granaries  at  ports  of  importation 
and  an  known  as  first-hand  stocks.  Stocks  of  wheat 
and  floor  in  the  hands  of  ntilleis  and  of  Sour  held 
bakers  are  termed  second-hand  stocks,  while  fanners'  stocks  only ' 
consist  of  native  wheat.  Periodical  returns  are  generally  made 
of  first-hand  or  port  stocks,  nor  should  a  wide  margin  of  error  be 
posriblc  in  thecase  of  farmers*  stocks,  but  lecotid-liand  stocks  are 
moie  difficult  to  gauge.  Since  the  last  decade  of  Ibe  igth  century 
the  storage  a4>adty  of  British  mills  has  conriderably  increased. 
As  the  number  of  small  mills  has  diminahed  the  capacity  of  the 
bigger  ones  has  increased,  and  prc^rtiOBatdy  thdr  warehousing 
accoaunodatimi  has  been  enlarged.  At  the  present  time  first-hand 
stocks  tend  to  j*ii»ii»uti  because  a  larger  proportion  of  millcn' 
holdings  are  in  mill  granaries  and  sUo  houses.  The  immense 
preponderance  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels  in  the  grain  trade 
has  also  had  tbe  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  stocks.  With  his 
cargo  or  parcel  on  a  steamer  a  com  merchant  can  tell  almost  to  a 
day  when  it  will  be  due.  In  fact  foreign  wheat  owned  by  British 
merchants  is  to  a  great  extent  Stoivd  in  foreign  granaries  in 
preference  to  British  warehouses.  The  merchant's  iHk.  is  thereby 
lessened  (o  a  certain  extent.  When  his  wheat  has  been  brought 
into  a  British  port,  to  send  it  tbrther  afield  means  extra  expense. 
But  wheat  in  an  American  or  Argentine  elevator  may  be'ordered 
wherever  the  best  price  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Options  or 
"  futures,"  too,  have  helped  to  restrict  the  size  of  wheat  stocks 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  merchant  buys  a  cargo  of  wheat  on 
passage  for  arrival  at  a  definite  time,  and,  lest  the  market  value 
of  grain  should  have  depreciated  by  the  rime  it  arrives,  he  sclb 
an  option  against  it.  In  this  way  he  hedges  his  deal,  the  option 
serving  as  insurance  against  loss.  This  is  why  the  British  com 
trade  finds  it  less  risky  to  limit  purchases  to  bare  needs,  protecting 
itsdf  by  option  deals,  than  to  store  large  quantities  which  may 
depredate  and  involve  their  owners  in  loss. 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  weeks' 
supply  of  breadstu&s  (wheat  and  fiour)  held  by  milleis  at  various 
•euons  of  the  year.  A  table  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the 
National  AssodaUon  of  British  and  Irish  Millcn  from  returns 
for  IQ03  made  by  170  milling  firms  showed  4-7,  4'9>  4*9  and 
S  weeks'  supply  at  the  end  of  March,  June,  September  and 
December  respectively.  These  170  mills  were  said  to  represent 
46%  of  the  milling  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  claimed 
to  have  ground  13,000,000  qrs.  out  of  >5,34<ho6o  qrs.  milled  in 
igo>.  These  were  obidmnly  large  mOls;  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  miUs  would  not  have  shown  anything  hlte  such  a  proportion 
of  stock  of  dther  raw  or  finished  tnatcrisL  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
stocks  oonnaUy  held  by  miUcrs  and  bakers  throughout  the 
United  Xiogdon  would  be  about  four  weeks'  supply.  First-hand 
SiMlcs  vary  CMHkkti^,  but  the  limits  are  definite,  ranpng  from 
i^eooyooo  to  j,50o,ooo  qn.,  tht  lattw  being  a  hi^  figae. 


tendency  is  forfirtt.luuid  stocks  to  decline,  but  twowe^'  npp^ 

must  be  a  minimum.  Farmers'  stocks  necessarily  vary  with  tbe 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  period  of  the  year;  they  will  rai^  frsn 
9  or  10  weeks  on  tbe  ts(  of  September  to  a  half  week  on  the  iitol 
August.  Taking  tSX  tbe  stocks  tageiber,  it  is  very  exccptionil 
for  the  Stock  of  breadstufo  to  fall  below  7  weeks'  twp^y.  Be- 
tween the  cereal  years  189^1894  and  1903-1904,  a  period  ot 
570  weeks,  the  stocks  of  all  kin(b  fell  below  7  weeks'  stipply  in 
only  9  weeks;  of  these  9  weeks  7  were  between  the  bcgimiing  o( 
June  and  tbe  end  of  August  1898.  This  was  immediatdy  alia 
the  Leiter  collapse.  In  seven  of  these  deven  yean  there  i*  m> 
instance  of  stodts  fatting  below  8  weeks'  supply.  In  it  out  of 
these  570  weeks  and  in  39  weeks  during  the  same  period  stocki 
dropped  bdow  7^  and  8  weeks'  supply  reflectively.  Roughly 
speaking  the  uikk.  of  wheat  availaUe  for  farcad-owkiDg'vuia 
from  a  two  to  four  noDths'  supply  and  is  at  times  well  shore 
the  latter  figure. 

The  formation  of  a  national  reserve  of  wheat,  to  be  heU  it 
the  diqioeal  of  the  sute  in  case  of  urgent  need  during  war,  is 
beset  by  many  practical  difficulties.  The  fother  of. 
the  scheme  was  inobably  The  MUltr,  a  wdl-known  JJJJJ^ 
trade  joumaL  In  March  and  April  1886  two  articles 
appeared  in  that  paper  under  the  heading"  "  Years  of  Plenty 
and  State  Granaries,"  in  which  it  was  urged  that  to  meet  the 
risk  of  hostile  cruiseia  interrupting  the  supplies  it  would  be 
dcdraUe  to  lay  up  in  granaries  on  British  soil  and  under  gDvctih 
ment  control  a  stock  of  wheat  sufficient  for  r  3  Of  altemativdy 
6  months'  consumption.  This  was  to  be  national  property,  not 
to  be  touched  except  when  the  fortune  of  war  sent  up  the  price 
of  wheat  to  a  famine  levd  or  caused  severe  distress.  The  State 
holding  thb  large  stock — a  year's  supply  of  foreign  grain  woold 
have  meant  at  least  15,000,000  qrs.,  and  have  cost  about 
£15,000,000  exdusive  of  warehousing — was  in  peace  time  to  leH 
no  wheat  except  when  it  became  necessary  to  part  with  stock 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  that  case  the  wheat  nld  was  to 
be  re^daced  by  the  same  amount  of  new  grain.  The  idea  wsi 
to  provide  the  country  with  a  supply  of  wheat  untD  suffidcnt 
wheat-growing  soil  could  be  broken  up  to  make  it  pract^aOy 
aelf-suffidng  in  re^xct  of  wheat.  The  original  suggestion  fdl 
quite  flat.  Two  yean  later  Captain  Warren,  R.N.,  read  a  pifier 
on  "  Great  Britain's  Com  Supplies  in  War,"  bdorc  tbe  Loodon 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  accepted  national  granaries  u  the 
only  practicable  safeguard  against  what  appeared  to  him  a  great 
peril.  The  representatives  of  the  shipping  interest  opposed  iht 
scheme,  probably  because  it  ai^ieared  to  them  likely  to  divot 
the  public  from  inristing  on  an  all-powerfal  navy.  The  con 
trade  opposed  the  project  on  account  of  its  great  practiol 
difficulries.  But  constant  contraction  of  the  British  whcu 
acreage  kept  the  question  alive,  and  during  the  eariier  half  of  the 
'nineties  it  was  a  favourite  theme  with  agriculturists.  Some 
influentid  members  of  parliament  pressed  the  matter  on  the 
govetninent,wbo,  acting,  nodoubt, on  the  advice  of  their  militaiy 
and  navd  experfs,  rduscd  cither  a  royal  commission  or  a  depart- 
mental  committee.  While  the  then  technicd  advisen  of  tbe 
govemoMnt  were  divided  on  the  advisability  of  establiihitig 
national  granaries  as  a  defensive  measure,  the  balance  of  e^Kit 
opinion  was  adverse  to  the  scheme.  Lord  Wolsdey,  then 
commander-in-chief,  publidy  stigmatized  the  theory  that  Great 
Britain  might  in  war  be  starved  into  submission  as  "  unmiligsttd 
humbug." 

In  spite  of  offidd  discouragement  the  a^tallon'  continued, 
and  early  in  1897  the  coimcil  of  the  Centrd  and  AnodsUd 
Chamben  of  Agriculture,  at  the  suggestion  to  a 
great  extent  of  Mr  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  nominated  ^'JV^ 
a  committee  to  examme  the  quotion  of  natlond  mm* 
wheat  stores.  This  committee  hdd  thirteen  sittings 
:  and  examined  fifty-four  witnesses.   Its  report,  which  was 
published  (L.  G.  Newman  &  Co.,  17  Finsburv  Square,  London, 
E.G.)  with  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken,  practically  recom- 
mended that  a  nationd  reserve  of  wheat  on  the  lines  already 
sketched  should  be  formed  and  administered  by  the  State,  and 
that  tbe  government  should  be  strongly  urged  to  obtain  the 
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imiilMiiMint  nf  ■  rfljnl  comiBtwion,  coiBprhlf  repretenUtivCT 
of  apioiluiK^  the  com  trade,  shippliig,  ud  Um  ntny  ind  navy, 
to  conduct  ui  cibunthfc  ioquiiy  into  tho  wbolt  ■id>ject  of  the 
aitiwal  food-Mipi^y  in  cue  of  w.  Thii  lecommrndttioB  wu 
iltimatdy  eanied  into  effect,  but  ttot  till  nearly  five  yean  had 
ililiiid.  Of  two  scbeswa  lor  natioul  gnuiacks  put  before  the 
Ysfauigfa  commitlce,  ooe  wu  lonmilaUd  by  Mr  Seth  Taylor, 
1  Loodoa  nUkr  and  com  raercfaai>t,  who  reckoned  that  a  store 
itf  10,000,000  qrt.  of  wheat  might  be  accumulated  at  an  averajie 
oou  o(  400.  per  qr. — thii  wu  in  the  Letter  year  of  high  price* — 
■ad  diHribHted  in  six  ipedaUy  oMiatnKted  granarica  to  be 
tncted  at  Londoii,  livwpool,  Hull,  Briatol,  C^aisow  and 
DuUin.  The  cost  of  the  granaries,  was  put  at  £7(So(^oaO.  Mr 
Tiylor's  tcheme,  all  charges  included,  nich  aa  3}%  interest  on 
apiul,  cost  cf  Morage  (at  6d.  per  qr.),  and  u.  per  qr.  for  cost 
oiitptadng  wheat,  involved  an  annual  eq>enditun  of  £r,a50,ooo. 
nie  Yctburgb  committee  alio  coutdered  a  proposal  to  stbnulate 
ibe  borne  npply  of  wheat  by  offering  «  bounty  to  farmen  for 
tmy  quarter  of  wheat  grown.  This  pn^>oaal  has  taken  different 
diipta;  some  have  suggested  that  a  bounty  should  be  given 
eo  every  acre  of  land  covered  with  wheat,  while  others  would 
ttif  aDow  the  bounty  on  wheat  raised  and  k^t  in  good  condition 
q»  to  a  certain  date,  say  the  beginning  of  the  following  harvest. 
It  ii  obvious  that  a  bounty  on  the  area  of  land  covered  by 
wheat,  irrespective  of  vield,  would  be  apremium  on  poor  fanning, 
tod  might  divert  to  wheat-growing  land  unsuitable  lor  that 
pcrpoee.  The  suggestitm  to  pay  a  bounty  of  say  3s.  to  5a.  per  qr, 
Isr  all  wheat  grown  and  stacked  for  a  certain  time  atands  on  a 
Mennt  basis;  it  u  conceivable  that  a  bounty  of  5s.  might 
expand  the  British  production  of  wheat  from  say  7,000,000  to 
9,000^000  qn.,  which  would  mean  that  a  bounty  of  £i,jso,oeo 
pet  anouin,  jAat  costs  of  administration,  had  secured  an  extra 
boDK  production  of  1,000,000  qrs.  Wheth^  such  a  price  would 
be  worth  paying  is  another  matter;  the  Yerburgh  committee's 
oindusion  wu  decidedly  In  the  negative.  It  hu  also  been 
lugiested  that  the  State  might  subsidise  millers  to  the  extent 
of  IS.  6d.  per  sack  of  »So  lb.  per  annum  on  condition  that  each 
milotaiacd  a  n>in<i"i'm  supply  of  two  months'  flour.  This  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  for  keeping  a  sjiwdal  stock  of  flour  over 
sad  above  his  usual  output  a  miller  would  be  entitled  to  an 
lanual  subsidy  of  is.  6d.  per  sack.  An  extra  stock  of  10,000,000 
neb  might  be  thus  kept  up  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,150.000, 
|jn*  the  eqienditure  of  administntlon,  which  would  probably 
be  heavy.  With  regard  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  few  large  mills  which  have  plenty  of  warehouse  accom- 
modation and  depots  all  over  the  country  would  be  leady  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  extra  stock  of  too^ooo  sacks.  Thus  a  mill 
«( 10,000  sacks'  capodly  per  week,  ^Hiktt  habitually  mahitains 
a  total  stock  of  5^000  sacks,  night  bring  op  its  stock  ta  150,000 
suis.  Such  a  mill,  being  a  good  customer  to  railways,  could 
get  frem  them  the  storage  ft  required  for  little  or  notbing.  But 
the  hulk-of  the  mills  have  no  such  advantages.  They  have  little 
or  no  tpnt  warehousing  room,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  keep' 
■ay  stock,  sending  their  flour  out  almost  as  fast  u  it  is  milled. 
It  ii  doubtful  therrfore  if  a  bounty  of  is.  6d.  per  sack  would 
bve  Ibe  desired  ^ect  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  10,000,000  sacks, 
soffident  for  two  to  three  mont^'  bread  consumption. 

The  controversy  reached  a  climax  In  the  royal  commissIoD 
appointed  in  1903,  to  ntdcb  was  also  referred  the  imporution 

of  raw  material  in  war  time.  Its  report  appeared  in 
■hih?**  '^'^       question  whether  tin  unquestioned 

mt-iM.  dependenceoltheUnitedKingdomonanuninterrupted 

supply  of  sea-borne  breadstuffs  renders  it  advisable  or 
DM  to  maint^  at  all  times  a  six  moaths'  stock  of  wheat  and 
Bow,  it  letumed  no  dcdded  answer,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
mn  coma  to  say  that  the  commiiuoa  wu  hopelessly  divided. 
The  msln  report  wu  distinctly  optimistic  so  far  u  the  liability 
of  the  country  to  harass  and  distreu  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
uval  power  or  combination  of  powers  wu  concerned.  But 
there  were  several  dosentients,  and  there  hardly  any 
pottin  of  the  leport  In  chief  which  did  not  provtdce  some 
nsenntka  or  another.   That  a  maritime  war  would  cause 
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faeighu  and  insurance  to  rise  Inahi^  degree  wufesdyadBltted, 
and  it  wu  also  admitted  that  the  price  of  bread  must  also  riw 
very  appreciably.  But,  provided  the  navy  did  not  break  down, 
the  risk  of  stanatioo  wu  dismissed.  Therefore  all  the  proposals 
for  providing  national  granariea  or  inducing  merchants  and 
miUera  to  carry  bigger  atocka  were  put  aside  u  unptaciicsl  and 
unnecwsary.  The  commission  was,  however,  incUnKi  to  consider 
more  favourably  a  suggestioQ  for  providing  free  storage  fdr 
wheat  at  the  expense  of  the  SUtc.  The  Idea  wu  that  if  the  State 
would  subsidize  any  large  granary  company  to  the  extent  of  6d, 
or  5d.  per  qr.,  grain  now  warehoused  in  foreign  lands  would  be 
aUracted  to  tin  British  Isles.  But  on  the  wb^  the  commission 
held  that  the  main  effect  <rf  the  scheme  would  be  to  saddle  the 
government  with  the  rent  of  all  grain  stored  in  public  warehouses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  without  materially  increasing  stocks. 
The  proposal  to  offer  bounties  to  fanneis  to  bdd  stociu  for  », 
longer  period  and  to  grow  matt  iriMt  net  nlXh  cqnallj  I&tle 
favour.- 

To  sum  -up  the'  advantages  <tf  national  granaries,  swuming 
any  sort  of  disaster  to  the  navy,  the  possession  of  a  reserve 
of  even  lix  months'  wheat-supply  in  addition  to  ordinary  stocks 
would  prevent  panic  ptioes.  On  the  other  band;  the  ^Hkviniin 
in  the  way  of  forming  and  administering  sudi  a  rcssrve  arc  very 
great.  The  world  grows  no  great  surplus  of  wheat,  and  to  form 
a  six  months',  much  more  a  twelve  months',  stock  would  be 
the  work  of  years.  The  government  in  buying  up  the  wheat 
would  have  to  go  curiUUy  if  they  would  avoid  seiiding  up 
prices  with  ft  rush.  They  would  have  to  buy  dearly,  and  when 
they  let  go  a  certain  amount  of  stock  they-  would  be  bound  to 
*eU  cheaply.  A  stock  once  formed  might  be  held  by  the  State 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  corn  market,  although  the 
existence  of  such  an  emergency  stock  would  haiilly  eneoungn 
British  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat.  The  cost  of  erecting, 
equipi^  and  keeping  In  good  order  the  necesury  warritouses 
would  be,  probably,  much  heavier  than  the  most  liberal  estimate 
hitherto  made  by  advocates  of  national  granaries.     (G.  F.  Z.) 

QRAHBT,  JOHN  lUIIirBRS,  Uakquxss  or  (1731-1770), 
British  soldier,  wu  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Rutland. 
He  wu  bom  in  1711  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  wu  returned  as  member  of  parliament  for 
Grantham  in  1741.  Four  yean  later  he  revived  a  commiasion 
as  colonel  ot  a  rc^ment  raised  by  the  Rutland  Interest  in  and 
about  Leicester  to  assist  in  quelling  the  Highland  revolt  of  1745. 
Thb  corps  never  got  beyond  Newcutle,  but  young  Granby 
went  to  the  front  u  a  volunteer  on  the  duke  of  Cumb^snd's 
staff,  and  saw  active  service  in  the  last  stages  of  the  insurrection. 
Very  soon  Us  regiment  Wu  disbanded.  He  continued  in  parlia- 
ment, combining  with  it  military  duties,  making  the  campaign 
of  Flanders  (i747}-  Promoted  major-general  in  1755,  three 
years  later  he  wu  appdnted  cdonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues).  UcanwhOe  he  had  married  the  daughter  ol  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  In  r754  had  begun  his  parliamentary  connexion 
with  Cambridgeshire,  for  whkh  county  he  ut  ootU  his  death. 
The  same  year  that  saw  Granby  made  cohmd  of  the  Blues, 
saw  also  the  despatd  of  •  considerable  BritUi  contingent  to 
Germany.  Mlnden  wu  Gran  by '»  first  great  battle.  At  the  bead 
of  the  Blues  he  wu  one  of  the  cavalry  leaders  "halted  at  the 
critical  moment  by  Sackville,  and  when  in  cmiseqaenn  that 
officer  wu  sent  home  in  disgrace,  UeuL-General  Lord 
Granby  aneceeded  to  the  command  of  the  BtltUi  contingent 
in  Ferdinand's  army,  having  31,000  men  under  Us  ordeis  at 
the  beginning  of  r76o.  In  the  remaining  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  the  EngH^  contingent  wu  more  conspicuous  by  its 
condua  than  the  Pnasians  themselves.  On  the  3tst  of  July 
1760  Granby  brilliaotly  stormed  Warburg  at  the  bead  of  the 
British  cavalry,  capturing  rsoo  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  year  later  (isthof  July  r76i)  the  British  defended  thefati^ts 
of  VeDinghausen  with  what  Ferdinand  himsdf  styled  "  indescrib- 
able bravery."  In  the  last  cani|MJgn,  at  Gravensleb  und 
Wnhelnnth^,  Hombnrg  and  Ousd,  Grant's  men  bore  the  brant 
Hi  the  fighting  and  earned  the  greyest  shue  of  the  ghny. 

Katumiag  to  lP''g>"«v<  in  176^  the  maiqness  totud  Umsdf 
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the  pcqnilar  Iiero  of  tbe  wtr.  It  b  said  that  cmtrien  awaited 
Us  aimal  at  all  tlie  home  ports  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  the 
OidnaDCe  or  the  Hone  Guards.  Hb  appointment  to  the  Ordnance 
bore  the  date  of  the  tst  of  July  1763,  and  three  yean  later  he 
became  commuider-in-cliief.  In  thb  position  he  was  attacked 
by  "  Junius,"  and  a  heated  disciwteii  uoie,  as  the  writer  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains  in  assailing  the  most  popular  memt>er 
of  the  Grafton  ministry.  In  1770  Cranby,  worn  out  by  political 
and  finanrial  trouble,  rei^gned  all  his  offices,  except  the  colonelcy 
ol  the  Blues.  He  died  at  Scarborough  on  the  i8th  of  October 
1770.  He  bad  been  made  a  privy  coudcUIw  in  176^  lord 
Heutenaot  of  Detbyridfc  ia  176a,  aad  LLJ>.  of  Caabridga  In 
1769- 

Two  portraits  of  Gnnby  were  painted  by  Sir  Tothua  Reyncdds, 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  National  GaUoy.  His  contemporary 
pQpaUrity  b  Indicated  bv  the  number  of  inns  and  public-liouKS 
which  took  liii  nameAnd  had  bis  portrait  as  sign<board. 

ORAM  CHACO,  an  extenuve  region  in  the  heart  of  South 
America  beloD^ng  to  the  La  PlaU  basin,  sttHcbing  Siwa  ao* 
to  19'  S.  laL,  and  divided  between  the  tqMibliol  of  Aigentine, 
BoUvia  and  Paraguay,  with  »  small  district  of  south-western 
Uatlo  Grosao  (BiazEl].  Its  area  is  esthnated  at  from  3^,000 
to  4*5)000  pq.  m.,  but  tbe  true  Chaco  re^on  probably  does  not 
einad  joo^sq.  m.  The  greater  part  b  covered  with  marshes, 
kfMDS  ud  dense  Uofrfcal  jua^  and  fucA,  aod  b  sUn  im- 
actoed.  On  its  southern  utd  western  bordns  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  open  woodland,  intermingled  with  grassy  [dalns, 
wliile  on  tlte  northern  side  in  Bolivia  are  large  areas  of  open 
country  subject  to  inuodationa  in  tbe  rainy  seasoQi  In  genetid 
tcms  the  Gran  Chaoo  may  be  described  u  a  gnat  plain  ikfias 
gently  to  tbe  SX.,travcned  in  the  same  direction  by  two  great 
riven,  the  Klcom^  and  Bermejo,  whose  slug^  courses  are 
not  navigalde  because  of  sand-banks,  t»rrier8  of  ovcitumed  trees 
and  Boating  vegetation,  and  confusing  channflt.  This  ejtdudes 
that  part  of  eastern  Bolivia  bdontfng  to  the  Amason  basin, 
iriudib  sometimes  described  as  part  <rf  the  Chaoo.  Thegicater 
part  of  its  territory  is  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians, 
■one  whom  are  still  unsul>dued,  while  oihcn,  like  the  Matacos, 
are  KMnetimes  to  be  found  on  neighbouring  sugar  csutcs  and 
Catandaa  as  labooicrs  during  the  busy  season.  The  forest  wealth 
of  the  Cbaco  region  b  iitcaktUable  and  apparently  inexhaustible, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  and  mluable  cabinet 
woods,  building  timber,  ttc.  Its  extcusive  tracts  of "  quebracho 
cc^ado "  (jMxoplerypum  Lorenlail)  arc  of  very  great  value 
becuae  of  its  we  in  tanning  leather.  Both  the  wood  and  iU 
cxtiact  are  hige^  exported.  Civilisation  b  slowly  gaining 
footholds  in  thb  region  along  the  southern  and  eastern  borders. 

ORAHD  ALUAMC^  WAR  OP  THB  (alternatively  called  the 
War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg) ,  the  third*  of  the  great  a^ressive 
wan  waj^  by  Loub  XIV.  of  Fiance  against  Spain,  the  Empire, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  other  states.  The  two  earlier  wan, 
fdiich  are  redeemed  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  that  in  them 
three  great  captains,  Turenne,  Cond£  and  Montecucculi,  pUyed 
leadbig  parts,  are  described  in  the  article  Dutch  Waks.  In 
the  ttiird  war  the  leading  figures  are:  Henri  de  Montmorency- 
Boultcville,  duke  of  Luxemburg,  the  former  aide-de-camp  of 
Cond6  and  heir  to  Im  daring  method  of  warfarei  William  of 
Orange,  who  had  fought  agaiiut  both  Condfi  and  Luxemburg 
in  tbe  earlier  wars,  and  was  now  king  of  England;  Vauban, 
the  founder  of  the  sciences  of  fortification  and  aiegccraft,  and 
Calinat,  the  folkiwer  of  Turerme's  cautious  and  systematic 
strategy,  who  was  the  fint  commoner  to  receive  high  command 
In  tbe  army  of  Louu  XIV.  But  as  soldierv,  these  men— except 
Vauban — are  overshadowed  by  the  great  figures  of  the  pruedtng 
generation,  and  except  for  a  tiaif-dosen  outstanding  qrisodes, 
tbe  war  of  1689-97  was  an  affair  of  poutiooB  and  manoeuvres. 

It  was  within  these  years  that  the  art  and  practice  of  war 
began  to  crystallise  into  the  form  called  "  linear  "  in  iu  strategic 

•The  name  "  Grand  Alliance  "  i*  applied  to  the  coalition  against 
Lout!  XIV.  begun  by  the  League  of  Augsburg.  This  coalition  not 
only  waged  the  war  dealt  with  in  the  present  article,  but  (with  only 
sl^l  modifications  and  with  piartiatlly  unbroken  continuity)  tbe 
warof  tbsSFamwSvccBMKMt  <f«.)  that  followed. 


and  tactical  tipect,  and"  cabinet-war  "  In  its  political  and  taeid 
a^iect.  In  the  Diitdi  watt,  and  in  the  minor  wars  that  pre- 
ceded tbe  fonnatkm  of  the  League  of  Aug&burg,  there  wnt 
still  survivab  of  the  loose  organization,  violence  and  wattcfu] 
barbarity  ty^cal  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  even  i&  Uk 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (in  iu  catKer  yean)  occanMal 
brutalities  and  devtstatloM  showed  that  tbe  oM  qilrit  died  ksid. 
But  outrages  tltat  would  have  been  borne  in  dumb  miiety  b 
the  old  days  now  provoked  loud  indignation,  and  when  the 
fierce  Louvob  disappeared  from  the  scene  it  became  gencnUy 
undetslood  that  barbarity  was  impolitic,  not  only  as  alienalii^ 
p^slar  qmpathles,  but  also  as  tendering  operations  a  phyrical 
Imposribility  for  want  of  supiribs. 

Hius  in  1700,  BO  far  from  terrorblng  the  cotmtiy  piofli 
Into  submisHon,  armies  systematically  conciliated  tbm  bj' 
pairing  cash  and  bringing  trade  into  tbe  country. 
Formerly,  wan  had  been  fotight  to  CMnpd  a  ftapis 
to  abjine  their  faith  or  to  change  aides  In  some 
personal  or  dynastic  quarreL  But  since  1648  thb  had  no 
longer  been  the  case.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  esubHtbed 
the  general  lebtionshfp  trf  lungs,  priests  and  peoples  on  a  bun 
thet  was  not  really  aliakcn  vnril  the  Ftench  Revohition,  aad 
ih  the  Intervening  hundred  and  forty  yean  the  peoples  at  Isrgi, 
ex«pt  at  the  highest  aitd  gravest  moments  (as  in  Genoany  io 
r6S9,  France  in  1709  and  Prussia  ia  1757)  held  aloof  from  aaivt 
participation  in  pditics  and  war.  Ihb  was  the  beginnhig  ol 
the  theory  that  war  was  an  affair  of  the  regular  farces  ontjr, 
and  that  intervention  in  it  by  the  civil  p^uktion  was  a  punish- 
able offence.  Thus  wan  became  the  business  of  the  profestioial 
soldicn  in  the  king's  own  service,  and  the  scarcity  anid  costlioen 
of  these  soldien  combined  with  the  [wrcty  poUtical  diarsctcr 
of  the  quarreb  that  arose  to  reduce  a  campaign  from  an  "  btnue 
and  passionate  drama  "  to  a  humdrum  affair,  to  which  only 
rarely  a  few  men  of  genius  imparted  some  degree  of  vigour,  and 
which  in  the  main  was  an  attempt  to  gain  small  ends  by  a  small 
expenditure  of  force  and  with  tlie  minimum  of  rbk.  As  hetween 
a  prince  and  hb  subjects  there  were  still  quarreb  that  atimd 
the  average  man — the  Dragoimades,  for  instance,  or  the  Eogliik 
Revolution — hut  forrign  iran  irere  "  a  stronger  form  of  diplo- 
matic notes,"  as  Cbusewits  called  them,  and  were  waged  with 
the  object  of  adding  a  codicil  to  tbe  treaty  of  peace  that  had 
closed  the  last  inddeot. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  stifle  the  former  ardour  of  war. 
Campaigns  were  bo  longer  conducted  by  armies  of  ten  to  tlailj 
thousand  men.  Large  regular  anates  had  come  into  fashbo, 
and,  as  Guibert  points  out,  instead  of  small  armies  charged  with 
grand  operations  we  find  grand  armies  charged  with  small 
operations.  Tbe  average  general,  under  the  prevailing  omditiMB 
of  supply  and  armament,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  coaunandiiv 
such  arnrdes.  Any  real  concaittatlan  ot  tbe  gnat  forca  that 
Loub  XIV.  had  created  iras  therefore  out  of  the  questioa,  snd 
the  field  armies  split  into  ux  or  right  independent  fractioia, 
each  charged  with  operations  on  a  particular  theatre  of  war., 
From  such  a  policy  nothing  remotely  resembling  the  cmshini 
of  a  great  power  could  be  expected  to  be  gmned.  The  one 
tanpble  asset,  in  view  of  future  peace  negotbtions,  was  thciefan 
a  fortress,  and  it  was  on  the  preservation  or  capture  of  fortmxs 
that  operations  in  all  these  wan  chiefly  turned.  The  idea  of 
the  decisive  battle  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  set  tlcment  of  tbe  quami, 
was  far  dbtant;  for,  strict^  speaUng,  there  was  no  qnaird, 
and  to  use  up  highly  trained  and  exceedingly  eipendve  soldien 
in  gaining  by  brute  force  an  advantage  that  might  equally  wd 
be  obtained  by  chicanery  was  regarded  as  foolish. 

The  fntiess  was,  moreofver,  of  immedute  as  weO  as  contlnmt 
valtie  to  a  state  at  war.  A  century  of  constant  waifoie  had 
Impoverished  middle  Europe,  and  anoies  bad  to  spread  ewt  a 
brge  area  If  they  desired  to  "  live  on  the  country."  This  wis 
dangerous  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (cf.  the  Peninsular  War), 
and  it  was  abo  unecononiicaL  lie  only  way  to  pccveut  the 
country  peqde  fmn  semlliig  tbdr  produce  Into  tbe  fiauusu 
for  safety  was  to  aanotmoe  befordiaiid  that  cash  would  be  psi^ 
at  a  high  rate,  lor  lAatcver  the  army  needed.  But  even  pnndMi 
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nitty 'broutftt  Urii  thoat,  u>d  to  Uva  M  all,  wfetthet  on  luppUct 
bnivht  up  (rom  Uie  borne  country  ud  itOKd  in  maguiues 
(which  bad  to  be  gu&rdcd)  or  on  local  mourcei,  an  army  hid 
u  a  rule  to  maintaio  or  lo  capture  a  large  fortress,  ^egea, 
therefore,  and  manauvrea  are  the  features  of  this  form  of  war, 
vbereio  annies  progressed  not  with  tiie  gjant  strides  td  modeni 
nr,  but  in  a  succession  of  abort  hofia  fmn  mm  foothold  to  the 
out.  Tbb  waa  the  prooedure  ot  the  avenie  oonunander,  and 
twa  when  a  moie  intense  ifdrit  of  oonflia  was  evoked  by  the 
buembucp  kod  Maribonught  it  wm  but  waoentuy  and 
ipaMiwdic. 

The  general  chaiacter  of  the  Mr  bdng  bmw  in  ndnd,  nlne- 
tenths  of  its  marches  and  nancmvtes  can  be  almost  "taken  as 

read":  the  remainiog  tenth,  the  exceptional  and  abnormal 
part  of  it,  alone  possesses  an  inteicst  for  modem  readers. 

to  pursuance  of  a  new  aggnsHve  pidiqr  in  CermaityLouisXIV. 
icat  bis  tmopf,  as  a  tfplomatic  menace  lather  than  for  cnqucst, 
lute  that  country  in  the  autumn  ot  i68S.  Snnc  of  theii  niding 
parties  ptundoed  the  country  as  far  south  as  Aug^urg,  for  the 
political  ioteat  of  their  advance  suggested  terrorism  rather  than 
{DiKiliaijon  as  the  best  method.  The  league  of  Aupburg  at 
ooce  tooli  up  the  challenge,  and  the  addition  of  new  mcrobcra 
(Tre*ty  of  Vienna,  May  1689)  converted  U  into  the  "  Grand 
Alliance  "  of  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Savtgr  and  certain  Italian 
sULes,  Great  Britain,  the  emperor,  the  dectv  of  Bmnden- 
burg, ftc 

"Those  who  condemned  the  king  for  raising  up  so  many 
couues,  adnured  him  for  having  so  fully  prepared  to  defend 
Unisdf  and  even  to  forestall  them,"  says  Voltaire.  Louvois 
had  in  fact  completed  the  work  of  organizing  tlie  French  army 
Ml  a  regular  and  permanent  basis,  and  liad  made  it  not  merely 
the  best,  but  also  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  Eunqie,  tot  Louis 
diqxned  in  i4S8  of  no  fewer  than  375,000  soldiers  and  60^000 
uiiois.  The  infantry  was  uniformed  and  drilled,  and  the  socket 
btyoBet  and  the  flint-lock  musket  bad  been  introduced.  The 
raly  relic  of  the  old  armament  was  the  pike,  iriiich  was  retained 
lot  one^iuartcr  of  the  fool,  though  it  hod  hieo  discarded  by  the 
Imperialists  In  the  course  of  the  Turkish  wars  described  Mow. 
The  first  artillery  regiment  was  created  in  1684,  to  replace  the 
lonoer  semi-civilian  organization  by  a  body  ot  artillerymen 
nxcptiUe  of  uaifona  training  and  amenable  to  diic^>Une 
■ad  orders. 

In  1689  Louis  bad  A  araiet  on  foot.  That  in  Germany, 
which  had  executed  the  raid  of  the  previous  antumn,  was  not 
Prtfi-  i*^^  position  to  resist  the  principal  army  of  tbecoalition 
OMsfttw  SO  Ut  from  support.  Loavois  therefore  ordered  it 
{ywfc  to  lay  waau  the  FalMinate,  and  the  dcvasutlon  of 
the  country  around  Heidelberg,  Manqheim,  Spires, 
Oppcnheim  and  Worms  was  jritilessly  and  methodically  carried 
tnto  effect  in  January  and  February.  There  Iiad  been  dcvasta- 
lioas  in  previous  wars,  even  lite  high-minded  Tuieone  liad 
ONd  the  argument  of  fire  and  iwMd  to  terrify  a  population 
«r  a^nce,  while  the  wMt  Hoty  of  the  last  ten  yean  of  the 
pest  war  had  been  one  of  incendiary  armies  leaving  traces 
of  their  passage  ttiat  it  took  a  century  to  remove.  But  here  the 
devasuiioo  was  a  purely  roiliury  neasure,  executed  systemati- 
cslly  over  a  given  atretic  front  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
ddqr  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  army.  It  diifered  from  the 
method  of  Turenne  or  Cromwell  in  that  the  sufferers  were  not 
ihoee  people  whom  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  reduce  to 
■uboiiision,  but  others  wlto  bad  no  interest  in  the  quarrel  It 
tiflmd  from  W^Ington^  laying  waste  of  Portugal  in  1810  in 
dot  it  was  not  done  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  against 
s  national  enemy,  but  beonse  the  Palatinate  was  where  it  was. 
The  feudal  theory  that  every  subject  of  a  prince  at  war  was  an 
irmed  vassal,  and  tbeidore  an  enemy  of  the  prince's  enemy, 
bad  in  pnctice  been  ofaaolete  tot  two  centuries  past;  by  1690 
(he  organization  of  war,  iu  causes,  its  methods  and  its  instru- 
ments had  passed  out  of  touch  with  the  people  at  large,  and  it 
hid  become  tlwToughly  understood  that  the  army  alone  was 
uncemcd  with  the  army's  business.  Thus  it  was  that  this 
denttation  c«ited  univcnal  t^robatioii,  and  ibM,  ia  the  w«di 


of  a  modern  French  writer,  the  "  idea  of  Genwqr  cmo  to 
birth  in  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate." 

As  a  military  measure  this  crime  was,  moreover,  qulteunprofil- 
ah\c;  for  it  twcame  impossible  for  Marshal  Duras,  the  French 
commander,  to  bold  out  on  the  east  side  of  ibe  middle  Rliiae, 
and  he  could  think  of  notlung  better  to  do  than  to  go  farther 
sooth  and  to  ravage  Baden  and  the  Brebgau,  which  was  not 
even  a  military  occessity.  The  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  coming 
farther  north,  was  practically  unopposed.  Charles  of  Lwralne 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria — lately  comrades  in  the  Turkish  war 
(see  below)— invested  Mainz,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  Bonn. 
The  latter,  following  the  evU  precedent  of  his  enemies,  shelled 
the  town  uselessly  instead  of  making  a  breach  in  its  walls  and 
overpowering  its  French  garrison,  an  incident  not  calculated 
to  advance  the  nascent  idea  ot  German  unity.  Mainz,  valiantly 
defended  by  Nicolas  du  Bid,  marquis  d'UxeUes,  bad  to  surrender 
on  tbeStb  of  September.  The  governor  of  Boon,  baron  d'A^dd, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  bombardment,  held  out  till 
the  army  that  had  taken  Main;^  reinforci'd  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  then,  rejecting  !lic  hari!  uvms  of  surrender  offered 
him  by  the  latter,  lie  fell  in  resisting  a  last  assault  on  thf  I3tb 
of  OcUiber.  Only  850  men  out  of  faia  6eoe  were  left  tontfiendK 
on  the  [6tfa,  and. the  duke  of  Lorraine,  less  truculent  than  the 
elector,  escorted  them  safely  to  Thionvillc.  Boufflers,  with 
another  of  Louis's  armies,  operated  from  Luxemburg  (captured 
by  the  French  in  1684  and  since  held)  and  Trarbach  towards  the 
kliinc,  but  in  spite  of  a  minor  vlctwy  at  Kochhdm  on  the  *nt 
(jf  August,  he  was  unable  to  reUeve  either  Mainz  or  Bonn. 

Ill  the  Ixiiv  Countries  the  French  marshal  d'Humiercs,  being 
in  superior  force,  had  obtained  spccid  permission  lo  offer  battle 
to  the  Allies.  Leaving  the  garrison  of  Lille  and  Toumay  to 
amuse  the  Spaniards,  he  hurried  from  Maubcuge  to  oppose  the 
t>utch,  who  from  Namur  had  advanced  slowly  on  PbiUppeville. 
Coining  upon  their  army  (nrhidi  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
ot  Waldeck)  in  position  behind  therlverHcure,  with  an  advanced 
post  in  the  little  walled  town  of  Walcourt,  he  Hung  his  advanced 
guard  against  the  bridge  and  fortification^  of  this  {ilace  to  clear 
the  way  for  his  deployment  beyond  the  river  Heute  (lytB 
August).  After  wasting  a  thousand  brave  men  in  this  attempt, 
be  drew  back.  For  a  few  clays  ihe  two  armies  remained  face 
to  face,  caimonading  one  another  at  intervals,  but  no  further 
fightiog  occurred.  Hutnlires  returned  to  the  re^oo.of  thr 
Scheldt  fortreasca,  and  Waldeck  to  Brussels.  For  the 
of  Louis'  six  armies  the  jrcaz^  ca|H>paign  VVmi$ 
uneventfully.         .  tvt-.T 

Shnuttaneoudy  with  thcM  opeiAtioB*,  the  Jacobite  cauie  was 
being  fought  to  an  iisue  in  Irelaiul.  War  b^n  early  in  1689  with 
desultory  engaecment*  between  the  Orangemen  of  the 
north  and  the  Irish  recular  army,  most  ot  which  the  carl  ]zt^^ 
Of  Tyrconnel  had  induced  to  declare  for  King  tames. 
The  northern  struggle  after  a  time  condensed  itself  into 
the  defence  of  Derry  and  EnniskiUen.  The  taege  of  the  former 
lilace,  begun  by  James  himself  and  carried  on  by  tbe  Fren^ 
general  Rosen,  lasted  lo;  days.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  siegei 
of  the  continent,  this  was  rensted  by  the  townsmen  themselves, 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  clcrvyman  George  Walker.  Bui  the 
relieving  force  (consisting  of  two  Irigatcs,  a  supply  ship  and  a  force 
Under  Si  a  jo  r- genera  I  Percy  Kirkc)  was  dilatory,  ami  il  h.t.  not 
UrJil  ihc  defenders  were  in  tlio  l.iit  extremity  (li.it  K  r..'  .i.r.i.illy 
bnikc  through  llic  blockade  (July  31^1).  F^nni-L;;'.  n  w.i-  1.  .^i 
eli.-ily  invc-.t<i1,  and  ils  inh.ihilantF,  'iri,Mni^e(J  tiy  (.Uloii  I  Wnlatlcy 
■  nd  ollir  r  iillii  i  vrnt  lij-  Kirkc,  01  iLi.illv  kept  llie  of)on  fiekl  and 
dcl.  it.  d  tin-  r.l.iLi^  .It  NLntoim  Hmkt  (July  3i!it).  A  few  d;i)s 
l"iler  the  jacriiiiie  army  withdrew  from  the  north.  But  it  was  long 
before  an  adequate  army  could  be  sent  over  from  England  to  deal 
*ith  il.  Marsha!  Schomberg  (q.v.).  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
aildicrs  of  the  lirnc.  who  had  been  c\pcllci!  from  the  Frerch  scn'ice 
as  a  Huguenot,  na^  indttd  sent  ovlt  in  Au;;iis(,  but  the  .irmv  he 
brought,  some  io,'"X>  '^ir"ng,  wa^  r'inipr>so'i  of  raw  rciruiis,  and 
«rhcn  it  was  assembled  in  camp  at  Dundalk  to  be  trained  for  its 
work,  it  wai  quickly  ruined  by  an  epidemic  of  fever.  But  James 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  ooportunity  to  renew  the  war  m  the 
north,  and  the  relic*  of  Schombere's  array  wintered  in  lecurity, 
covered  by  the  Enni^dllen  troop*.  In  the  spring  of  1690,  bomvcb 
mnretroOMiPtll  timeiperlenced  reelnwntsfrom  Holla nd.DeuiiMil 
and  BnUioerottgt  'Wfe  seat,  and  in  Janet  Schombeix  in  IrelaMd  md 
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bUnidl.  Five  days  after  ha  mini  Iw  begu  Itia  advance  from 
Loughbricklaad  near  Ncwry,  and  on  the  iit  o(  July  be  ennxed 
Jamea'a  main  army  on  the  nvcr  Boyne,  cloic  to  Orogheda.  Schom- 
berg  was  killed  and  WHIiani  hunielf  wounded,  but  the  Irish  army 
mam  routnl. 

No  '■ti'i'l  IV. IS  r.i.idr-  by  Ihi'  fi.ilL-i!  party  cilhcr  in  the  DiiMln 
or  in  I  111!  Wjtcrford  dbinct.  Lauzun,  tht  comnuindcr  of  [he  Frcncb 
•tudliafy  coipi  in  Jamcc's  army,  and  Tyrconncl  both  discounlen- 
■need  any  attempt  to  deFcnd  Limerick,  where  the  Jacobite  foreea 
had  rcaaieaiblcd;  but  Patrick  SanGeld  (eari  of  Lucan),  as  the 
tpofcewnan  of  the  jmutftt  and  more  a(M«  ol  Um  Irish  officm, 
filaaded  tor  ita  retcotiDa.  He  wa»  Wt.  UMnfaCMta  hold  Limcrii:k, 
wliiia  Tymumd  and  Lausun  moved  nortfawMid  into  Galway.  Here, 
W  in  tite  north,  the  quarrel  enlisted  the  active  aympathies  of  tbe 
ptoph  anitut  the  invader,  and  Sarsficld  not  only  surprised  aod 
oettfayedthe  artillery  train  of  William's  army,  but  repulsed  evcfy 
aaaault  made  on  the  walls  that  Lxiuun  had  said  "  could  be  balterea 
down  by  rotten  aprilcs."  WiUiam  gave  up  the  sic^c  on  the  jith 
o(  August.  The  failure  was,  boirever,  compensated  in  a  measure  by 
the  arrival  in  Ireland  of  an  expedition  under  Lord  M.irlborouRfa, 
wUcfa  captnied  Cork  and  Kinvilc,  and  next  ytar  (1601)  I  he  Jacobite 
cauiewu  finally  crushed  by  William's  general  Girckcll  (aftcra.-irda 
eart  of  Athlooe)  in  tho  baulc  of  Aiighrim  in  GahiAy  (J"'/  i-'li)t 
in  which  St  Ruth,  tin-  Frtticli  comnundcr,  w.i^  l;illLd  jtid  the 
Jacobite  army  dissipJted.  IjinckLll.  foMonitiK  up  Li,  viclory.  I<e- 
sicged  Limerick  afresh.  Tyrtunncl  diidofs|)'ii>lciy  wUiUi  ori;aiiiiing 
the  defence,  and  this  time  ihf  lov.n  was  iIlVL^^^■^J  by  ita  as  uill  U 
by  land.  After  tii  wttks'  rL-aiiiante  the  diftndtrs  oiltrod  to 
capitulate,  and  with  thi^  iijjninK  of  the  trcaly  o[  LiniLTiLk  on  the 
lit  of  October  the  Irish  war  came  to  an  did.  Satititld  and  the 
most  energetic  of  King  James's  siipportcri  rtlirod  lu  I'ran'.f  aid 
«wre  there  InrmrTl  into  the  famoui  "  Irish  brijade."  5are6cld  vm 
UUed  at  lii-'  1  ^i'^-  L>f  NcenrindtttMyuiKkUb. 

The  campaign  of  1690  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe  b  marited 
by  two  battles,  one  of  which,  Luxemburg's  vfctoiy  of  Fleurus, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  tbe  world's  great  battles.  It  is 
described  under  Fuukus,  and  the  prcicnt  article  only  deals 
sumtnorUy  with  the  conditions  in  which  It  was  fought.  TlKse, 
though  they  in  fact  led  to  an  encounter  that  could,  In  itself, 
(airly  be  called  decisive,  were  in  closer  accord  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  war  than  was  the  decision  that  arose  out  of  them. 

Ltizemburg  had  a  powcrfiU  enemy  in  Louvois,  and  he  had 
consequently  been  allotted  only  an  ini^ficont  part  In  the  6nt 
campaign.  But  after  tbe  disasters  of  1689  Louis  re-arranged 
the  commands  on  the  north-east  frontier  so  as  to  allow  Humiircs, 
Luxemburg  and  Boufflers  to  combine  for  united  action.  "  I 
will  take  care  that  Louvois  plays  fair,"  Louis  said  to  the  dnke 
when  he  gave  him  hb  letten  of  service.  Though  appucntly 
Luxemburg  was  not  authorised  to  otder  such  a  combination 
himsdf,  as  senior  officer  he  would  automatically  take  command 
if  it  aune  about.  The  whole  force  available  was  probably  close 
00  too^ooo,  but  not  half  of  tbe««  were  present  at  tbe  decisive 
battle,  though  Luxemburg  certainly  practised  the  utmost 
V  eoooomy  of  force  "  as  this  was  understood  in  those  days  (see 
also  NcxnwiMDEN).  On  the  remaining  theatres  of  war,  the 
dauphin,  aasbted  by  the  due  de  Lotge,  held  the  middle  Rhine, 
and  Calinat  the  Alps,  whileother  forces  were  in  Roussillon,  &c., 
as  before.  Catbiat's  operations  are  bricfiy  described  bdow. 
Those  of  the  othen  need  no  description,  for  though  the  Allies 
formed  a  plan  for  a  grand  concentric  advance  on  Paris,  the 
[weliminarics  to  this  advance  were  so  numerous  and  so  closely 
intetdependent  that  on  tbe  most  favouraUe  estimate  the  winter 
would  necessarily  find  the  Allied  armia  many  leagues  short  of 
Paris.  In  fact,  the  Rhine  oSenaive  collapsed  when  Charles  of 
Lorraine  died  (17th  April),  and  the  rcconqucU  of  his  lost  duchy 
ceased  to  be  a  direct  object  of  the  war. 

Luxemburg  began  operations  by  drawing  in  from  the  Sambre 
country,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  statioiKd,  to  the  Scheldt 
and  "  eating  up  "  tbe  country  between  Oudenarde 
ngfi,'*'  and  Ghent  in  the  face  of  a  Spanish  army  concentrated 
at  the  latter  place  (15th  May-i3th  June).  He  then 
left  Humiires  with  n  contointDg  force  in  the  Scheldt  region  and 
hanied  back  to  the  Sambre  to  fnterpciae  between  the  Allied 
army  vnder  Waldeck  and  the  fortress  ol  Dinant  whidi  Waldeck 
was  credited  with  the  intention  of  besieging.  His  match  from 
Toumay  to  Gerpinnes  was  counted  a  model  of  skill— the  loctu 
dattieut  for  tbe  nuuiim  that  ruled  till  the  advent  ol  Napoleon— 
"  mrdi  tlwayi  in  tbe  order  In  which  you  encamp,  or  pmpoie 


to  encamp,  or  6^."  For  four  days  the  army  matched  ant« 
country  in  dose  order,  covered  in  nil  direcHoas  by  recooaoitriii 
cavalry  and  advanced,  flank  and  rear  guards.  Unds  th^ 
conditions  eleven  miles  a  day  was  practically  forced  mirhru 
and  on  arriving  at  Jeuroonl-sur-Sarobre  the  army  was  gtvca 
three  days'  rest.  Then  followed  a  few  leisurely  marches  in  tbt 
direction  of  Charlerol,  duriug  which  a  detachment  of  Booffltn'i 
amy  came  in,  and  the  cavalry  explored  the  cotmtry  to  the  nottk. 
On  news  of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  Ttazcgnies,  LuitiiAinf 
hurried  across  a  ford  of  the  Sambre  above  Cborlcrol,  bet  llii 
proved  to  be  a  detachment  only,  and  soon  information  oat 
in  that  Waldeck  was  encamped  near  Fleurus.  TheretipM 
Luxemburg,  witbont  consulting  hb  subordinate  generals,  took 
hb  army  to  Velaine.  He  knew  that  the  enemy  was  mitki^ 
time  till  tbe  troops  of  Lifge  and  the  Brondenburgen  Ctom 
Rhine  were  near  enough  to  co-operate  in  the  Dinant  entctprisc, 
and  he  was  determined  to  fight  a  battle  at  once.  From  VcUm, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July,  tbe  army  mond 
forward  to  Fleurus  and  there  won  one  of  tbe  most  biilliiDt 
victories  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  army.  But  Lnxembnrt 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  hb  advantage.  He  was  ordered  ta 
hold  his  army  In  readiness  to  besiege  dtber  Nudut,  Meat, 
Charier(»  or  Ath,  according  as  later  orders  dictated;  and  to 
send  back  the  borrowed  regiments  to  Boufflers,  who  was  brini 
pressed  back  by  the'  Brandenburg  and  LUge  troops,  Una 
Waldeck  reformed  bis  army  in  peace  at  Brussels,  where  Williia 
m.  «f  EniJand  soon  afterwards  assumed  command  ct  ik 
Allied  forces  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg  and  tbe  oiki 
marshals  stood  fast  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  being  forbidds 
to  advance  until  Catinat — In  Italy — should  have  won  a  battle. 

In  thb  quarter  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  duke  of  Stvtr 
had  long  dbqulcted  the  French  court.  Hb  personal  connoioni 
with  the  Imperial  family  and  his  resentment  against  gug^ 
Louvou,  who  had  on  some  occasion  treated  him  with 
his  usual  patronising  arrogance,  inclined  him  to  join  tk 
Allies,  iriiile  on  the  other  hand  he  could  hope  for  extetuiou 
of  hb  scanty  territory  only  by  siding  with  Loub.  la  vfe*  U 
thb  doubtful  condition  of  affairs  the  French  army  imder  Cstistt 
had  for  some  time  l>een  maintained  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  isd 
In  the  simimer  of  1690  Loub  XIV.  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Vicioc 
Amadeus  to  compel  him  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  activdy 
and  i^icnly.  Tbe  rcanlt  was  that  Victor  Emmund  threw  ta 
hb  lot  with  the  Allies  and  olAained  hrip  from  the  Sponiirdi 
and  Austrians  In  the  Hibnese.  Catinat  thereupon  advsacdl 
into  Piedmont,and  won, prindpallyby  virtue  of  buown  watchful- 
ness and  the  hi^  efficiency  of  hb  troops,  the  Important  victory 
of  Stoffarda  (August  iStk,  1690).  Thb  lUd  not,  bowever,  cnalik 
him  to  overrun  Hedmont,  and  as  the  duke  was  soon  reintiorctd, 
be  had  to  be  content  with  tbe  methodical  conquest  of  a  few 
frontier  dbtricts.  On  the  side  of  Sp^,  a  small  French  tmy 
under  the  due  de  Noailles  passed  into  Catalonia  and  there  tivfil 
at  the  enemy's  expense  tor  tbe  dumtioD  of  the  campaign. 

In  these  dieatres  of  war,  and  on  the  Rhine,  where  tbe  disadM 
of  the  German  princes  prevented  vigorous  action,  the  foHowiiig 
year,  i6gt,  was  unevenlful.  But  in  the  Netheriands  that 
were  a  siege,  a  war  of  manoeuvres  and  n  cavalry  combat,  oA 
in  its  way  somewhat  remarkable.  Tbe  siege  was  that  of  MtKi 
which  was,  like  many  sieges  in  the  former  wan,  conducted  with 
much  pomp  by  Loub  XIV.  himself,  with  Boufflers  and  Vaubaa 
under  him.  On  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  was  hastened 
by  red-hot  shot  (April  Stfa),  Loub  returned  to  VersaiDes  and 
dlfdded  his  army  between  Boufflers  and  Luxemburg,  tbe  fonKT 
of  whom  depttted  to  the  Meuse.  There  he  attempted  by  bocD> 
bardment  to  enforce  the  surrenderofLi(ge,  but  bad  to  desist  when 
the  decIOT  of  Brandenburg  threatened  Dinant.  The  prindpal 
armies  on  other  aide  faced  one  another  under  tbe  connuul 
respectively  of  William  m.  and  of  Luxemburg.  The  AUia 
were  first  concentrated  to  the  soulb  of  Namur,  and  Luxenborg 
hurried  thither,  but  neither  parly  found  any  tempt  ingopportaDiiy 
for  battle,  and  when  the  cavalry  had  consumed  all  the  fonp 
availaUe  in  the  dbtrict,  the  tvro  armies  edged  away  gmdnaHy 
towards  Flanders.  Tbe  war  of  manmuvre  eontfaiued,  wllb  s 
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■Bghl  balw)c«  of  advAnUgeon  Luunbug^  side,  UDtO  September, 
wben  Wiliiun  rctutned  to  EogUnd,  leaving  Waldcck  in  command 
of  the  AUied  umy,  vritb  ordns  to  diatribute  it  in  winter  quarten 
■moncrt  tlw  guriton  town.  Tbia  ^vc  the  momenlaiy  oppoi^ 
tDoitj  for  which  Luxemborg  had  been  wfttddng,  ud  ai  Leuse 
(loth  S^t.)  be  fdl  vpoa  the  cavaliy  of  Waldccfc's  rouguard 
and  drove  it  bock  in  d^rder  with  heavy  lonca  until  the  pursuit 
vat  checked  by  the  Allied  infantiy. 

la  1693 '  the  Rhine  oinipaign  was  no  more  dedaive  than 
before,  although  Lorge  nude  a  wccenful  raid  into  Wfirttemberg 
io  September  and  foraged  bis  cavalry  ia  Cciman  tenitory  till 
ibeafqtroacb  of  winter.  TheSpanishcanipaigawasuiumportant, 
but  OR  the  AlfHne  side  the  Alhes  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  drove 
back  Catlaac  into  Daupbin£,  wbidi  tbey  ravaged  with  fire  and 
nrord.  But  the  Fieocb  peasantry  were  quicker  to  take  anna 
than  the  Germans,  and,  inspired  by  the  local  gentry — amongst 
whom  figured  the  heroine,  FhiUs  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  (1645-170S), 
daughter  of  the  marquis  de  la  Charcc — Ihey  beset  every  road 
with  such  success  that  the  small  regular  army  of  the  invaders 
was  powerless.  Brought  practically  to  a  standstill,  the  Allies 
sooa  consumed  the  pnvi^ont  that  could  be  gathered  in,  and 
(hen,  fearing  lest  the  snow  should  dose  the  posses  behind  ihem, 
tbcy  retreated. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  campaign  at  before  began  with  a 
great  iiece.  Louis  and  Vauban  invested  Namur  on  the  36th 
of  May.  The  pbce  was  defended  by  the  prince  de 
Barban(on  (who  had  been  goverrwr  of  Luxemburg 
'  when  that  place  was  besieged  in  1684)  and  Coehoom 
(f.r.),  Vauban's  rival  in  the  science  of  fortification. 
Lnemburg,  with  a  small  army,  manoeuvred  to  cover  the  siege 
tfainst  William  III.'s  army  at  Louvain.  The  place  fell  on  the 
ph  of  June,*  after  a  very  few  days  of  Vaub«n's  "  regular  " 
attack,  but  the  citadel  held  out  until  the  jjrd.  Then,  as  before, 
Lotus  returned  to  Versailles,  giving  injunctions  to  Luxemburg 
to  "  ptocTve  the  strong  pbces  and  the  country,  while  opposing 
the  enemy's  enterprises  and  subsbting  the  army  at  bis  expimsc." 
This  negative  policy,  cuntrary  to  expectation,  led  to  a  haid- 
fougbt  battle.  William,  employing  a  common  device,  announced 
his  intention  of  tetaking  Namur,  but  set  his  army  in  motion 
for  Flanders  and  the  sea-coast  fortresses  held  by  the  French. 
Luxemburg,  warned  In  time,  hurried  towards  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  two  armies  were  soon  face  to  face  again,  Luxemburg  about 
Sleenkirk,  William  in  front  of  HaL  William  then 
formed  the  plan  of  surprising  Luxemburg's  right 
iring  before  it  could  be  supported  by  the  rest  of  bis  army, 
rdying  chiefly  on  false  information  that  a  detected  spy 
at  bis  headquarters  was  forced  to  send,  to  mislead  the  duke. 
But  Luxemburg  had  the  material  protection  of  a  widespread 
ncl  of  outposts  as  wdl  as  a  secret  service,  and  although  m  in 
bed  when  William's  advance  was  reported,  he  shook  off  his 
i^thy,  mounted  bis  horse  and,  enabled  by  his  outpost  reports 
to  divine  bit  opponent's  plan,  be  met  it  (3rd  August)  by  a  swift 
coacentratiott  U  hi*  army,  against  which  the  Allies,  whose 
advance  and  deployment  had  been  mismanaged,  were  powerless 
(xe  Steenkirk),  In  this  almost  accidental  battle  Irath  sides 
nificrcd  enormous  losses,  and  neither  attempted  to  bring  about, 
or  even  to  risk,  a  tecond  resultlcas  trial  of  strength.  Bouffleis^ 
amy  tetutned  to  the  Sambre  and  Luxemburg  and  WflKam 
established  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  season  at  Lessines 
tod  Ninove  respectively,  13  m.  apart.  After  both  armies 
had  broken  up  into  thcdz  winter  quarters,  Louis  cvdcred 
BouflkiB  to  attempt  the  c>q>ture  of  Charleroi.  But  a  bombard- 
nent  faDed  to  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  when  the  Allies 
begin  to  rc-asscmble,  the  attempt  was  given  up  (igth-list  Oct.). 
This  failure  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Fumes  (aflih  Dec.  i693-7th  Jan.  1693). 

In  1O93,  the  culminating  point  of  the  war  was  reached-  It 
began,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a  winter  cnterptise  that  at 

'Louvrisdied  In  July  i69r, 

■A  few  days  before  this  the  neat  naval  revem  of  La  Hosue  put 
an  cod  to  the  proiccU  of  iavaoiag  England  hitherto  cntertauwd  at 
Vcniillii. 


least  indlcatnl  the  aiBiuBive  spirit  of  the  French  generala. 
The  king  promoted  bis  admiral,  Tourviile,  and  Catiuat,  the 
r^arier,  to  the  oarshalshjp,  and  founded  the  military  order  of 
St  Louis  on  the  lOlh  of  April.  The  grand  anny  in  the  Netheriands 
thb  year  numbered  iscoeo,  to  oppoae  whom  WilUam  III.  had 
only  some  40,000  at  hand.  But  at  the  very  be^nning  of  opera- 
tlons  Louis,  after  reviewing  this  large  force  at  Gembloux,  broke 
it  up,  in  order  to  send  30,000  under  the  dauphin  to  Germany, 
when  Lorge  bad  captured  Heidelberg  and  seemed  able,  if  re- 
inforced, to  overrun  south  Germany.  But  the  imperial  general 
Prince  Lonb  of  Baden  took  up  a  poHtion  near  UeObronn  so 
strong  that  the  dauphin  and  liorge  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him.  Thus  King  Louis  sacrificed  a  reality  to  a  dream,  and  for 
the  third  time  lost  the  qiportutilty,  for  whicfa  he  always  longed, 
of  commanding  in  chief  in  a  great  battle.  He  himself,  to  judge 
by  his  letter  to  Monsieur  on  the  8th  of  June,  regaidftd  his  action 
as  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dreams  to  tangible  realities.  And, 
before  the  event  falsified  predictions,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  the  course  he  took,  which  accorded  better  iritb  the  prevailing 
system  of  war  than  a  FIcurus  or  a  Neerwinden.  In  thu  system 
of  war  the  rival  armies,  as  armies,  were  almost  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  more  was  to  be  expected  from  an  army  dealing 
with  something  dissimilar  to  itsdf — a  fortress  or  a  patdi  of  land 
or  a  convoy— than  from  Its  collision  with  another  army  of  equal 
force. 

Thus  Luxemburg  obtained  hfa  last  and  greatest  <^poctunl^. 
He  was  still  superior  in  numbers,  but  William  at  Louvain  had 
the  advantage  of  position.  The  former,  authorized  ^ , 
by  his  master  this  year  "  wm  uulantiU  iTcmpiiher  Us  wia^m, 
ainemit  de  rien  ei^epraidrt,  mau  iCtmporUr  gvd^et 
ovantata  sur  eux,"  threatened  Li6gc,  drew  William  over  to  its 
defence  and  then  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  Allies,  however, 
retired  to  another  position,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Geete 
rivers,  and  there,  in  a  stron^y  entrenched  position  around 
Neerwinden,  they  were  attacked  by  Luxemburg  on  the  19th  of 
July.  The  long  and  doubtful  battle,  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
ever  won  by  the  French  army,  is  briefly  described  under  Neer- 
winden. It  ended  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  assailant,  but 
Luxemburg's  exhausted  army  did  not  pursue;  Wlliam  was  as 
unshaken  and  determined  as  ever;  and  the  campaign  dosed, 
not  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  with  a  few  manoeuvres  which, 
by  inducing  William  to  bdieve  in  an  attack  on  Ath,  enabled 
Luxemburg  to  besiege  and  capture  Charleroi  (October). 

Neerwinden  was  not  the  only  French  victory  of  the  year. 
Catinat,  advancing  from  FcnestreUe  and  Susa  to  the  relief  of 
Pinerolo  (Pignerol),  which  the  duke  of  Savoy  was 
besieging,  took  up  a  position  in  formal  order  of  battle 
north  eS  the  village  of  Marsaglia.  Here  on  the  4th  of 
October  the  duke  of  Savoy  attacked  hfm  with  his  whole  army, 
front  to  front.  But  the  greatly  superior  regimental  efficiency 
of  the  French,  and  Catmat's  minute  attention  to  detaib*  ia 
arraying  .them,  gave  the  new  marshal  a  ^ctory  that  was  a  not 
unworthy  pendant  to  Neerwinden.  The  Piedmontese  and  their 
allies  lost,  it  b  said,  10,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  as 
against  Catinat's  iSoo.  But  here,  too,  the  results  were  trifling, 
and  thb  year  of  viaory  Is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  year  in 
which  "people  perished  of  want  to  the  accompaniment  ol 
Te  Dtimt." 

In  1694  (late  !n  the  season  owing  to  the  prevailing  distress  and 
famine}  Louis  opened  a  fresh  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
armies  were  lai^cr  and  more  ineffective  than  ever,  and  William 
offered  no  further  opportunities  to  his  farmidable  opponent.  In 
September,  after  inducing  William  to  desist  from  hi*  intention  of 
bcuKing  I>unklrk  by  appearing  on  his  flank  with  a  mass  of  cavalry,* 
which  had  ridden  from  the  Mcuse,  100  m.,  in  4  days,  Luxemburg 
gave  up  hia  command.  He  died  on  the  ath  of  January  following, 
and  with  him  the  tradition  of  the  Cond6  school  of  warfare  dii- 
appcared  from  Europe.  In  Cslaloaia  the  marshal  de  Noailles  won 
a  victoty  (ayth  May)  over  the  Spaniard*  at  the  ford  of  the  Ter 

■  Marsaglia  is,  it  not  the  first,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  first,  iastaacca 
of  a  bayonet  charge  by  a  tang  deployed  line  of  infantry. 

*  Hussars  figured  here  for  the  first  time  in  western  Europe.  A 
r^mcnt  of  them  had  been  faised  ia  169a  from  deserters  from  the 
Austrian  service. 
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(Tarradb,  3  m.  mhovf  the  mouth  of  the  river),  ami  la  cxmequciKC 
captured  11  numbfr  of  waMtii  tiiwn». 

la  169s  Witli.im  fi>uiid  M^r^lial  Villr^roi  1  far  lets  formidable 
OHKMieiit  Ih.m  Li:\L'iiiburi;  lud  been,  and  caiily  tucccedcd  in 
gj^f  keeping  him  in  rijndi?r»  while  a  corpi  of  the  Allici  in- 
f^L^^baa  veiled  Narniir.  Cochoorn  direrti?d  ihe  aiese-worka,  and 
^a»war.  Btnillkri  tlii:  ddtnce,    Gradiully,  as  ta  the  de- 

(ciidiTi  Ki'cv  ditlodscd  from  the  town,  tbe  dtadcl 
Otttworlu  ;im]  the  ril.idel  ittelf,  the  last  bcinf  aasaulted  with 
■MCCtW  by  the  "  [iriti^h  grenadiers,"  as  the  sors  commemorates, 
on  tke  ywh  of  Aueust.  liiMiUkTs  was  rewarded  lor  hto  lixty-acven 
(bya'defoweby  tni:         uf  in.ir5ti:tl. 

By  1696  necessity  )ijd  comivjIlL-d  Louis  to  renounce  his  vacue 
and  ini]i  iiiii:t  .jiTL-Tijiic  pulu:)-,  jiiJ  lie  now  frjnMy  restricted  hi* 
efiiuru  ii^  liiu  iiuiuivu-ujii:  1^  ulut  lie  lud  won  in  the  precedioB 
campaigiu.  la  thU  new  policy  he  met  with  much  micccm. 
Boumere,  Lori^e,  Noaitlei  and  even  the  Incompetent  Villeral  held 
the  field  m  their  variotii  aiihcrc*  of  operations  without  aHowioE  the 
Allies  to  inflict  any  material  in)ury,'  and  alio  {by  having  rccourw 
again  to  the  policy  of  living  by  plunder)  pretcrving  French  toil 
(kmi  the  burden  of  their  own  maintenaiKC  In  this,  as  before,  they 
were  pownfully  SMtsted  by  the  ditunloa  and  divided  coumela  of 
thdr  MterogeMDiu  enemies.  In  Piedmont,  Calinat  crowned  his 
work  by  nuiing  peace  and  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Itw  two  late  enemies  liaving  juiiied  forces  captured  one  of  [he 
fort W««  of  the  Mflaaese.  The  last  campaign  uas  in  1&97.  Catinat 
and  Vauban  bHfcaed  Ath.  This  siege  was  pcrliaps  tlic  most  regular 
and  methodical  ol  the  great  engineer's  career.  It  lasted  33  dtyi 
and  COit  the  usaUaata  only  50  men.  King  William  did  not  ttir 
flora  Us  entreadied  potilion  .it  liru^^i;I.s  nor  di.-I  \'iltcroi  dare  to 
attack  Urn  there.  Lastlv,  in  Au^^u^t  iC<^7  \'cn<|.'.mi-,  Noailbi' 
MECessgr,  cutottd  Barcelona.  The  peace  of  ky^wijk.  signed  on 
tke  30th  of  October,  closed  thii  war  by  prjciic.iUy  rosiorim-  the 
ilatui  {HO  snir;  but  neither  the  amliitions  of  Louis  nor  the  Giaod 
Alliance  that  opposed  them  ceased  to  have  fon  e,  a:vl  1I  r>  ><  ^  <  an 
later  tliesiruBslebciran  anew  (sccSpanishSuccc^-:!  IS.  V  k). 

Concurrently  with  Ihcse  campaigns,  the  cmi«  r  .r  !  .  en- 

gagul  in  a  much  more  serious  war  on  his  eastern  m^rLliuz.  .i,..i:iist 
Aufira-  ^'"^  "''^  enemy,  the  Turks.  This  war  aroK  in  ibtii  out 
Tarkiib  intvrnal  disturbances  In  Hungary.    The  campaign  of 

wm,  following  vear  is  memonble  for  all  time  as  the  last 

ISSJ-H99.  great  wave  01  Turkish  Invasian.  Mahommed  IV.  id- 
'  vanced  from  Belgrade  In  May,  with  aoofioo  men,  dr^jve 

back  the  imall  Imperial  army  of  Pnnce  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  early  in  July  ins-ested  Vienna  itaelf.  The  two  months'  defence 
of  Vienna  by  Count  Rildiger  Stnrhcmbcrg  (1635-1701)  and  the 
brilliant  victory  ol  the  relieving  army  led  by  John  Sobiesici,  kin^  of 
Toland.  and  Prince  Charles  on  the  t2th  of  September  i68j,  were 
events  which,  besides  their  intrinsic  importance. possess  the  romantic 
interest  of  an  old  kniehtly  crusade  ai;.-iinit  the  heathen. 

But  the  course  of  the  w.ir,  after  tlio  tide  of  invasion  had  ebbed, 
differed  liftlf  frojii  llif  iv.it.,  1  untcmp'itary  Western  Europe. 
TLrkoy  A^'urcd  niiii'-r  as  a  f.ii  lor  in  ihe  lialancc  of  power  than  as 
the  "  infidi'l,"  and  althiju^ih  the  ImiiI^s  and  sirgca  in  lliingar>'  were 
character iied  by  tht  IniiLr  personal  hosliiliy  of  Christian  to  Turk 
which  had  no  count •:r|i.irt  in  the  West,  ihe  war  as  a  whulc  wa-!  as 
methodical  nnd  teilious  .t^  any  Rhine  or  L.OW  Countries  camp.iitn. 
In  1684  Charles  of  Lorraino  [^aiiinj  n  victory  at  Waitno  on  the  ;nh 
oi  June  and  anolhrr  at  Fi-criea  on  the  l8tb  flf  September,  .md 
unsuccessfully  bc&tcgtxl  Budapest. 

In  168s  the  Germans  were  uniformly  MCOesaftd,  tbotigb  a  vicii>ry 
at  Gran  (Aunist  16th}  and  the  storming  of  NeubaQscl  (August  inih) 
were  the  only  outstanding  incidents.  In  1686  Charfca,  asnsted  by 
tlw  elector  Max  EraBnuelof  Bavaria,  besieged  and  stonqcd  Uula- 
pest  (Sept.  3nd).  In  1687  they  foOOMd  W  their  hkccm  by  a  great 
wtory  at  Mokacc  (Aug.  lath).  In  1688  the  Anttriaas  advanced 
■tai  fnitber,  took  Edgriide,  thmiened  Wdin  and  entered  Bosnia. 
The  maigrave  Louis  of  Baden,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the 
■ejCcdHtrated  of  the  methodical  geoenls  of  the  day,  won  a  victory 
at  Derbent  on  the  sth  of  September  1G8B,  and  next  year,  in  spite  of 
Ihe  outbreak  of  a  general  European  war,  be  managed  to  win  another 
battle  at  Nisch  (Sept.  a4th),  to  capture  AVidin  (Oct.  l4tW  anrl  to 
advance  to  the  Balkans,  but  in  1690,  more  troops  having  to  be 
withdrawn  for  the  European  war,  the  Imperialist  gentraU  lost 
Niach,  Widin  and  Belgrade  one  after  the  other.  There  wacjmwo^er, 
DO  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  16S3.  for  in  i(>iti  Louis  won  tlio  battle 
of  Sdulcamea  (Aug.  I9lh).  AttiT  IU0  mori-  <li-.iih(jrv  if  ^utctssful 
campuknt  he  was  called  to  serve  in  wi-.\.-ri\  aiul  for  three 

years  more  the  war  dragged  on  without  rLtiil;,  until  in  ifw)?  the 
young  Prince  Euucoe  was  appointed  to  command  ilie  imperialists 
and  won  a  great  and  decisive  viclor>'  al  Ztnta  on  the  Thciss  (Sept. 
tith).  Thu  induced  a  last  eeneni  advance  ol  the  Germans  ea«- 
■iiil,  ■Mih  MH.MWllvw  MneaBfiil  aaA  fen^t'  about  the 

Naval  OpciAnom 

The  naval  side  of  the  war  waged  by  the  powets  of  wettem 
Empt  Iran  1689  to  1697,  to  reduce  the  predominance  of  King 


Louis  XIV.,  was  not  marked  by  any  very  etmspfcnoos  eihlbitba 

of  energy  or  capacity,  but  it  was  siogulariy  dedsive  In  its  nsohs. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  atmgglfc  the  Frendi  fleet  kept  the  tn 
in  face  of  the  united  fleeU  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  It 
displayed  even  in  1690  a  marked  auperiority  over  them,  BcIok 
the  straggle  ended  it  had  been  fairiy  driven  into  port,  and  thougb 
its  failure  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
French  finances,  yet  the  inability  of  the  French  admiialt  l« 
nuke  a  proper  use  of  tbdr  flecta,  and  the  Incapacity  of  the  khig^ 
minlsten  to  direct  the  efforts  of  bia  naval  officcn  to  the  moit 
effective  aims,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  result. 

When  the  war  began  in  i6ft9,  the  British  Admiralty  was  itB 
suffering  from  the  disorden  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL, 
which  had  been  only  in  part  corrected  during  the  abort  reign  of 
James  U.  The  first  squadrons  Were  sent  Out  late  and  In  la- 
sufBcient  strength.  The  Dutch,  crushed  by  the  oUigatkm  is 
mainlaiQ  a  great  army,  found  an  increasing  difficulty  in  prepaiiag 
their  fleet  for  action  early.  Loub  XIV..  a  despotic  mmatffa, 
with  as  yet  unesbttnted  resources,  had  It  withbi  his  power  to 
strike  flnt.  The  opportunity  offered  him  was  a  very  tempting 
one.  Ireland  was  still  loyal  to  King  James  II.,  and  would  there- 
fore have  afforded  an  admirable  basis  of  ^>eration9  to  a  Freitdi 
fleet.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  profit  by  the  advantage 
thus  presented.  In  Harcb  1689  King  James  was  landed  and 
reinforcements  were  prepared  for  him  at  Brest. ^  A  BtitiA 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Arthur  Herbert  (afterwards 
Lord  Tonington),  sent  to  intercept  them,  readied  the  Frenck 
port  too  late,  and  on  returning  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  sighted 
the  convoy  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  on  the  loth  of  May. 
The  French  admiral  Chateaurcnault  held  on  to  Bantty  Bqr, 
and  an  indecisive  encounter  look  place  on  the  i  ith  of  Hay. 
The  troops  and  stoics  for  King  James  were  successfully  landed. 
Then  both  admirals,  the  Briti^  and  the  French,  returned  horoe^ 
and  neither  in  that  nor  in  the  following  year  was  any  seriou 
eSon  made  by  the  French  to  gain  command  of  the  sea  Iwtwen 
Ireland  and  England.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  French  fleet 
entered  the  Channel,  and  gained  a  success  over  the  combined 
British  and  Dutch  fleets  on  the  loth  of  July  1690  (see  Beacbt 
Head,  Battle  or),  which  was  not  followed  op  by  vigoron 
action.  In  the  meantime  King  William  III.  passed  over  to 
Ireland  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Bo)^.  During  the  following 
year,  while  the  cause  of  King  James  was  being  finally  ruined 
in  Ireland,  the  main  French  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  battle.  During 
the  whole  of  1689, 1690  and  1691,  British  squadrons  were  active 
on  the  Irish  coast.  One  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  July 
1689,  and  another  convoyed  the  firet  British  forces  sent  over 
under  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  Immediately  after  Beachy 
Head  in  1690,  a  pan  of  the  Clianiiel  fleet  carried  out  an  expedition 
imder  the  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough,  which  took 
Cork  and  reduced  a  Urge  pan  of  the  south  of  the  island.  Id 
1691  the  French  did  little  more  than  help  to  carry  away  the 
wreckage  of  their  allies  and  their  own  detachments.  In  1691 
a  vigorous  but  utdy  attempt  was  made  to  employ  their  flnt 
to  cover  an  invasion  of  England  (see  La  Hoctjz,  Battlb  or). 
It  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  allies  reniained  masters  of  the  Channel. 
The  defeat  of  La  Hogue  did  not  do  so  much  harm  to  the  navil 
power  of  King  Louis  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  tbe 
next  year,  1693,  he  was  able  to  strilLcasevereUowattbeAIBci- 
The  important  Mediterranean  trade  of  Great  Btitaia  and 
Holland,  called  for  convenience  the  Smyrna  convoy,  having 
been  delayed  during  the  previous  year,  anxious  measures  were 
taken  to  see  it  safe  on  its  road  in  1693.  But  the  arrangements 
of  the  aUicd  governments  and  admirals  were  not  good.  They 
made  no  effort  to  blockade  Brest,  nor  did  they  take  effective  steps 
to  discover  whether  or  not  Ihe  French  fleet  bad  left  the  port. 
The  convoy  was  seen  beyond  the  Sdlly  Isles  by  the  main  fleet. 
But  as  the  French  admiral  Tourvillc  hod  left  Brest  for  the  Stiaiti 
of  Gibraltar  with  a  powerful  force  and  had  been  joined  by  a 
squadron  from  Toulon,  the  wh^  convoy  was  scattered  or  takea 
by  bin,  in  tbe  latter  days  of  June,  near  L«gos.  But  thou^ 
tUa  nmess  wia  a  vary  fair  cqahrilent  for  tbe  defett  at  La 
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BoBue,  it  wu  the  Ust  Msioiu  eflort  made  by  the  uvy  of  Loub 
XIV.  ia  this  war.  Want  of  money  compdled  him  to  lay  bis 
Sect  up.  The  allies  weie  now  free  to  make  full  use  of  iheiT  own, 
to  bans*  the  FreiuJi  oout,  to  intercept  French  cunmeice,  and 
to  co-opent«  with  the  armies  acting  against  France.  Some  <rf 
the  operations  undertaken  by  tbem  were  more  remarkable  for 
tbe  violence  of  the  effort  than  for  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
Tbe  numetouB  bombardaenu  of  French  Channel  ports,  and  the 
attempts  to  destroy  St  Malo,  tbe  greet  nnneiy  of  the  active 
Ficncb  privateers,  by  infernal  machines,  did  Utile  barm.  A 
British  attack  on  Brest  in  June  1694  was  beaten  ofi  with  heavy 
loss.  The  scheme  had  been  betrayed  by  Jacobite  coTre^odents. 
Yet  tbe  inability  ol  the  French  king  to  avert  these  enterprises 
showed  tbe  wetknesa  of  his  navy  and  tbe  limitatkiBi  his  power. 
Tbe  protection  of  British  and  Dutch  commerce  was  never  com- 
phte.  for  the  French  privateers  were  active  to  the  end.  But 
French  commerce  was  wholly  ruined. 

It  was  tbe  nisfortone  of  tbe  allies  that  their  oH^ration 
with  atniea  was  largely  with  the  Umm  i4  s  power  so  languid 
wd  SB  bankrupt  as  Spain.  Vet  the  series  of  <q>eratioQs  directed 
by  Russel  in  the  hfediterranean  throughout  1694  and  1695 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  checked 
ibe  advance  <rf  tbe  French  in  Catalonia.  Contemporary  with 
the  campaigns  in  Eunqse  was  a  long  series  of  aufaes  against  the 
Frendi  to  the  West  Indies,  undertaken  1^  the  British  navy, 
with  more  or  less  help  from  the  Dutch  and  aliltle  feeble  assistance 
(rom  the  Spaniards.  They  began  with  the  cruise  of  Captain 
Lawrence  Wright  in  i69fr-i6ot,  and  ended  with  that  of  Admiral 
Ncvil  fai  1696-1097.  It  cannot  be  said  that  th^  attained  to  any 
my  honourable  achievement,  or  even  did  much  to  weaken  the 
French  hold  on  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  North 
America.  Some,  and  notably  the  attack  made  on  Quebec  by 
Sr  William  FUps  in  1690,  with  a  force  raised  in  the  British 
cokinies,  ended  in  defeat.  Not»  of  them  was  so  triumphant 
as  tbe  plunder  o<  Cartagena  in  South  America  by  tbe  Frenchman 
Pcnntis,  !n  1697,  at  the  hend  of  a  semi-piratkal  force.  Too  often 
there  was  absolute  misconduct.  In  tbe  buccaneering  and  piratical 
atmosphere  of  the  West  Indies,  the  naval  ofiiars  of  tbe  day, 
iho  were  still  infected  with  the  corruption  of  tbe  rdgn  of  Charles 
II.,  and  who  calculated  on  distance  from  home  to  secure  them 
timnnnity,  sank  nearly  to  the  level  of  pliatcs  and  buccaneers. 
Tbe  indifference  of  the  age  to  tbe  laws  of  health,  and  iu  ignorance 
of  them,  caused  the  ravages  of  disease  to  be  frightful.  In  the 
tase  of  Admiral  Nevil's  squadron,  the  admiral  himself  and  all 
tits  captains  except  one,  died  during  the  cruise,  and  the  ships 
were  unmanned.  Yet  it  was  their  own  vices  which  caused 
ibne  expeditions  to  fail,  and  not  tht  strength  of  tbe  French 
defence.  When  the  war  ended,  tbe  navy  of  King  Louis  XIV. 
bad  (Buppenred  from  the  sea. 

See  Burchett,  Utmoin  if  TVeiweftfwM  af  5m  ivfint  At  War 
Kit  ^roiK*.  j68S-i6q7  (London,  1703):  Ledlard,  Head  History 
(London.  1735),  Mrticularly  valuable  lor  the  quotations  in  hit 
noira.  For  the  West  Indian  voyages,  Tronde.  BatailUf  nofokt  de 
U  Frame  (Paris,  1867):  De  Vonghe,  Cesckitdenis  von  fcd  JVrfer. 
JssdKte  Ztewatn  (Haarlem,  i860).  (D.  H.) 

GRAND  CANARY  (Gran  Canaria),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  forming  part  of  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  tbe  Canary 
Islands  (?.».),  Pop.  (1900)  utaIK  "ea  S»3  ™-  Grand 
Canary,  the  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  is  nearly  circular 
hi  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  14  td.  aod  a  dtcumfcrence  of  75  m. 
The  Interior  is  a  mass  of  mountain  with  ravines  radiating  to 
the  diere.  Its  highest  peak,  Los  Pesos,  fs  6400  ft-  Large 
Intts  are  covered  with  native  pine  (F.  catutriensis).  There  are 
■evenl  mineral  springs  on  the  i^and.  Las  Palmas  (pop.  44.5i7)< 
Uie  cai»tal,  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  Tclde  (8978), 
the  second  place  in  the  island,  stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded 
by  pahn  trees.  At  Atalaya,  a  short  distance  from  Las  Fahnas, 
the  making  of  earthenware  vessels  employs  some  hundreds 
ol  people,  who  inhabit  holes  made  in  tbe  tufa. 

QRAMiD  CANTOH,  a  profound  gorge  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  Arisona,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  carved  in  tbe  plateau  region  by  the  Colorado  river. 
Of  It  Captain  Dattoniiqt: "  Those  wbofaave  fang  and  carefnUy 
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studied  the  Grand  Canyon  of  tbe  Colorado  do  not  heakste  for 
a  moment  to  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  sublime  of  all 
earthly  yectades  and  ibis  is  alio  the  verdict  of  many  who 
have  only  viewed  it  In  one  or  two  of  its  parts. 

The  Colondo  liver  is  made  by  the  junction  of  two  large  streams, 
the  Green  and  Grand,  fed  by  the  lains  and  snows  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  a  length  ol  about  aooo  m.  and  a  drainage 
area  of  t%Sfieo  sq.  m.,  emptying  into  tbe  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
CalKomia.  In  ita  course  tbe  Colorado  passes  through  a  mountain 
section;  then  a  plateau  sectioa;  and  finally  a  desert  lowland 
section  which  extends  to  iu  mouth.  It  ia  in  the  plateau  secti«i 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  situated.  Here  the  surface  of  the 
country  lies  from  5000  to  9000  ft.  above  sea-levcl,  being  a  taUe- 
land  region  ol  buttes  and  mesas  diveisified  by  Java  intrusions, 
flows  and  dndei  cones.  The  region  couisu  in  the  main  ol 
stratified  rocks  bodily  uplittcd  in  a  nearly  boriiantal  position, 
though  profoundly  faulted  here  and  there,  and  with  some 
moderate  folding..  For  a  thousand  miles  the  river  has  cut  a 
series  ol  canyons,  bearing  different  names,  which  reach  their 
culmination  in  the  Marble  Canyon,  66  m.  long,  and  the  conUguous 
Grand  Canyon  which  extends  for  a  dtUanoe  of  317  m.  farther 
down  stream,  making  a  total  length  of  continuous  canyon  from 
2000  to  6000  ft.  in  depth,  lor  a  Stance  of  183  m.,  the  longest 
and  deepest  canyon  in  the  world.  This  huge  gash  in  the  earth 
b  the  woik  of  the  Colorado  river,  with  accompanying  wealheitng, 
through  long  ages;  and  the  river  is  still  engaged  in  deepening 
it  as  it  rushes  along  tbe  canyon  bottom. 

Tbe  higher  parts  of  the  enclosing  i^teau  have  auffident 
rainfall  (or  fMests,  whose  growth  Is  also  made  possiUe  in  part 
by  the  cool  dimate  and  consequently  retarded  evaporation; 
but  the  less  elevated  portions  have  an  arid  climate,  while  tbe 
climate  in  the  canyon  bottom  is  that  ol  the  trae  d«Krt.  Thus 
the  canyon  is  really  in  a  desert  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  only  two  Itiring  streams  enter  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
500  m.  from  tbe  Green  river  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  and  only  one,  the  Xanab  Creek,  enters  the  Grand 
Canyon  itself.  This,  moreover,  is  dry  during  most  of  the  year. 
In  spite  of  this  lodt  of  tributaries,  a  large  volume  of  water  flows 
tbrou^  the  canyon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  some  coming 
from  tbe  scattered  tributaries,  some  from  springs,  but  most 
from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  distant  mountains  about  the 
headwaters.  Owing  to  enclosure  between  steqdy  rismg  canyon 
walls,  evaporation  is  retarded,  thus  Increasing  tin  poMilulity 
of  the  long  journey  of  the  water  fion  tbe  mountains  to  the  sea 
across  a  vast  stretch  of  arid  land. 

The  river  in  the  canyon  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  an  unknown 
depth,  and  at  times  of  flood  has  a  grutly  increased  vdune. 
The  river  varies  in  width  from  50  ft.  in  some  of  the  narrow 
Granite  Gorges,  where  it  bathes  both  rock  walls,  to  500  or  600 
ft.  in  more  open  places.  In  the  183  m.  of  the  Marble  and  Grand 
Canyons,  tlw  river  falls  1330  ft.,  and  at  one  point  has  a  fall  of 
3IO  ft.  In  le  m.  The  current  velocity  varies  from  3  to  10  or 
more  miles  per  boor,  bcfaig  increased  in  places  by  low  falls  and 
rapids;  but  there  an  no  falls  below  the  function  of  the 
Green  and  Graitd. 

Besides  the  canyons  of  the  main  river,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  latetal  canyons  occupied  by  streams  at  intervals  of  heavy 
rain.  As  Powell  says,  the  region  "  is  a  composite  of  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gorges."  There  are  "  thousands  of 
gorges  like  that  below  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
Yosemites."  The  largest  of  all,  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  an 
average  d^th  of  4000  ft.  and  a  width  of  4)  to  i>  m.  For  a 
long  distance,  where  crossing  the  Kaibab  idateau,  the  depth 
Is  6000  ft.  For  much  of  the  distance  there  is  an  Inner  narrower 
gorge  sank  in  the  bottom  of  a  broad  outer  canyon.  The  narrow 
gorge  Is  In  some  places  no  more  than  3^  ft.  wide  at  tbe  top. 
To  illuslrate  the  depth  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  Powell  writes: 
"  Muck  up  Mount  Washington  (6993  ft.  M^)  by  th*  rooU  to 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  drop  it  had  first  into  the  Grand  Cujm, 
and  the  dam  will  not  force  ita  waters  over  the  wall." 

While  there  are  notable  diffcreaces  In  the  Grand  Canjna 
;  liMB  pobt  to  print,  the  wnhi  eluti  ars  much  alike  i|i  wiijhnwi 
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hi  length,  uh)  are  due  to  the  luccetrioa  of  rock  strata  revealed 
in  the  canyon  walls.  At  the  base,  for  some  800  ft.,  there  is  a 
complei  oi  ciystaUine  rocks  of  early  geokigical  age,  consisting 
of  gncisa,  icUst,  date  and  odwr  rodia,  greatly  pUcated  and 
travened  by  dikes  and  gnuiite  introsions.  This  b  an  ancient 
mountain  mass,  which  has  been  greatly  denuded.  On  it  rest 
a  series  of  durable  quartcite  beds  inclined  to  the  horizontal, 
forming  about  800  ft.  more  of  the  lower  canyon  walL  On  this 
come  first  500  ft.  of  graenish  •andatones  and  Hun  700  ft.  of 
bedded  sandstone  and  limaton^  itiata,  some  massive  and  some 
tliin,  which  on  weathering  form  a  Kries  of  alcoves.  These  beds, 
like  those  above,  are  in  nearly  boriiontal  position.  Above  this 
cooMs  itee  ft.  of  limestme— «rftcn  a  bcKUtifiil  marble,  as  in  the 
Maible  Cai^on,  but  fn  tbe  &and  Canym  aufawd  «  brlDiaut 
ted  by  inm  oxide  washed  bom  overlying  beds.  Above  this 
"  red  wall "  are  800  ft.  of  grey  and  bright  red  sandstone  beds 
kwking  "  like  vast  ribbiHis  of  landscape."  At  the  top  <A  the 
canyon  k  teoo  ft.  of  limestone  with  gypsum  and  chert,  noted 
(or  the  pinnacles  and  towen  which  denudation  baa  developed. 
It  is  these  different  rock  beds,  with  tbeir  vuknis  colouts,  and 
the  differences  in  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  them,  that  pve 
the  great  variety  and  grandeur  to  the  canyon  scenery.  There 
are  toweis  and  turrets,  pinnades  and  akoves,  cUfls,  ledges, 
engs  and  modenta  talus  dapet,  eadi  with  its  characierbtic 
coloiir  and  form  according  to  tbe  set  of  strata  in  which  It  Hes. 
Hie  main  river  has  cleft  the  plateau  in  a  huge  gash;  innumerable 
vde  gorges  have  cut  it  to  right  and  left;  and  weathering  has 
etdied  out  the  cliffs  and  crags  and  helped  to  paint  it  in  tbe  gaudy 
driour  bands  that  stretch  before  the  eye.  There  is  grandeur 
bare  uh)  wdrdness  in  abundance,  but  beauty  is  lacking.  Powell 
puU  the  case  graphically  when  be  writes:  "  A  wall  of  homo- 
geneous granite  like  that  in  the  Yosemite  Is  but  a  naked  wall, 
whether  it  be  tooo  or  5000  ft.  high.  Hundreds  and  tlionaands  of 
fcet  nwan  mthing  to  the  eye  when  they  stand  in  «  meaningless 
front.  A  mountain  covered  by  pure  snow  10,000  ft.  high  has 
but  little  more  effect  on  the  imaginatioR  than  a  mountain  of 
snow  1000  ft.  high — it  is  but  more  of  the  same  thing;  but  a 
fscade  <rf  aevea  systems  of  rock  has  its  sidtlimtty  midtiplied 
•evenidd." 

To  the  onHnaiy  person  most  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  at 
present  inaccessible,  for,  as  Powell  states,  "  a  year  scarcely 
suffices  to  see  it  all ";  and  "  it  is  a  region  more  difficult  to 
traverse  than  tbe  Alps  or  the  Himalayas."  But  a  part  of  the 
canyoa  is  now  easily  accesdfale  to  tourists.  A  ttmil  leads  from 
tbe  Atchison,  Top^  &  Santa  F£raflway  at  F1agsUff,Atisoaa; 
and  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  extends  from  Williams,  Atisona, 
to  a  hotel  on  the  very  brink  of  the  canyon.  The  plateau,  which 
in  places  bears  an  open  forest,  mainly  of  pine,  varies  in  elevation, 
but  b  for  tbe  most  part  a  series  of  hirl/  level  temce  tops  with 
steq>  faces,  with  mesu  and  buttes  here  and  there,  and,  especially 
near  the  huge  extinct  volcano  of  San  Frandsco  mountain, 
with  much  evidence  of  former  volcanic  activity,  induding 
numcroua  cinder  cones.  The  traveller  comes  abruptly  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon,  at  whose  bottom,  over  a  mile  below.  Is  seen 
the  silvery  thread  of  water  where  the  muddy  torrent  rushes 
along  on  its  never-ceasing  task  of  sawing  its  way  into  ihe  depths 
of  the  earth.  Opposite  rise  the  highly  coloured  and  terraced 
riopes  of  the  ottaer  canyon  wall,  whose  crest  is  fully  11m.  distant. 

Down  by  tbe  river  are  the  fcdded  rocks  of  an  andcnt  motmlain 
system,  formed  before  veitebntc  life  appeared  oa  tbe  earth, 
then  worn  to  an  almost  level  condition  through  untold  ages  of 
slow  deoudatioo.  Slowly,  then,  the  mountains  sank  beneath  the 
levd  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  Csrixmiferous  Period— about  the 
time  (rf  the  fofmation  of  the  coal-beds— sedimeau  begto  to 
bury  tbe  ancient  mountahn.  This  lasted  through  other  untdd 
ages  until  the  Tertiary  Period — through  much  of  the  Palaeozoic 
and  all  of  the  Mesosoic  time — anda  toto)  of  from  1 1,000  to  16,000 
ft.  of  sediments  were  depouted.  Since  then  erotion  has  been 
dominant,  and  Ike  river  bos  eaten  iu  my  down  to,  and  Into, 
tbe  dee|dy  bwied  mountains,  opening  tbe  strata  for  «s  to  resd, 
like  the  pages  of  a  book.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateaa  reglDn  as 
■noA  aa  go^aos  fL  «f  nek  have  bcna  ottinied  away,  and  over 


sn  area  of  loo.oeo  tq.  m.  an  avetage  of  over  6000  ft.  hu  bees 

removed. 

The  Grand  Canyon  was  probably  discovered  by  G  .L.  de  Cardenv 
In  1540,  but  lor  339  years  the  insccessilMlily  of  tbe  le^on 
prevented  its  exploration.  Various  people  visited  parts  of  h 
or  made  reports  regarding  it;  sod  tbe  Ives  Eiqiedition  of  igjS 
contains  a  report  upon  the  canyon  written  by  Prof.  J.  S.  New. 
berry.  But  it  was  not  until  1869  that  the  first  real  esidontleB 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made.  In  that  year  Uajw  J.  W. 
Powell)  with  five  aasodalcs  (three  left  tbe  party  in  tbe  Grand 
Canyon),  made  the  complete  journey  by  boat  from  the  juncUos 
of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  This  hazardous  journey  ranks  aa  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  remaricaUe  exidotations  ever  vndertaken  In  Nor^ 
America;  and  Powell's  descriptions  <rf  the  expedhwn  art 
among  the  most  fascinating  accoimts  of  travd  relating  to  Uk 
conlinent.  Powell  made  another  expedition  in  1871,  but  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  canyon.  The  government  turvey 
conducted  by  Lient.  George  H,  Whedef  aba  expkced  paiti 
of  tbe  canyon,  and  C.  E,  Dutlon  carried  «i  eidcndn 
studies  of  the  canyon  and  the  contiguous  platean  reiioB. 
In  1S90  Robert  B.  Stanton,  with  six  associates,  went  thiongk 
the  canyon  in  boats,  making  a  survey  t<y  determine  the 
feasibility  of  bulldhig  a  tailway  along  iu  baae.  etkc 
parties,  one  bi  1896  (Nat.  Galloway  and  William  Rkhnwod) 
the  other  In  1897  (George  F.  Flavell  and  companion),  havt 
made  the  jotuney  through  the  canyon.  So  far  as  there  h 
record  these  are  the  only  fow  parties  that  have  ever  modi 
the  eomidete  Jonmey  ttnongh  tbe  Grand  Canyon.  It  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  James  White  mode  the  paissge  ef 
the  canyon  before  Powell  did;  but  thb  story  rests  upon  so 
real  basis. 

For  accounts  of  tlic  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  *ee  J.  W. 
PowcU.  Explotolitms  of  the  Colorade  Rivtr  of  tilt  Wetl  and  iti  Tribn- 
lariei  (Waahinyton,  1875);  J.  W.  Pow-cll,  Canyons  0}  the  Colerait 
{Mc:iavillf,  Pa..  1895);  F-  S,  Ddlenbaugh,  Tkt  Romattct  tj  ikt 
Ciij'cdo  Rivrr  (New  York,  itjoa);  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  Ttrtivy 
H.  lory  of  Ike  Grand  Canyon  Dislritl,  uilh  Atlas  fWaaliingion,  l88i), 
bcins  Sluiioynjih  Nn.2,  ('.S,  Grolri);ir-,il  Sirn-py.  Set- also  t  tic cxccllait 
tOpot;r.i|ihii:  ni.ip  uf  ibc  ('.nrnl  ('.■j  yt,:'  iiRix-iriii  by  F.  R.  MidlM 
aad  puhluhul  I.y  ih.;  U.S.  (..Lol.jtk.il  ;■L;r^ty.  (K.  S.  T,)  ■ 

ORAHIM>UKB  (Fr.  paitd-duc,  ItaL  ponditca,  Ger.  Gnih 
licnog),  a  title  borne  by  princes  ranking  between  king  and  dui^ 
The  dignity  was  first  bestowed  in  1567  by  Pope  Pius  V.  on  Duke 
Cosimo  I.  of  Floience,  his  son  Fiands  obtaining  the  emperor's 
confirmation  in  1576;  and  the  predicate  "Royal  Highness" 
WBsaddcdin  1699.  In  1806  Napoleon  created  his  brother-in-law 
Joachim  Murat,  grand-duke  of  Berg,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
title  was  assuined  by  the  londgtave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  and  the  new  ruler  of  the  secularized  bishopilc 
of  Wflrsburg  (formerly  Ferdinand  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscsay} 
on  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  title  h 
borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  Luxemburg,  Saxe-Wdmar  (grand* 
duke  of  Saxony),  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  Uecklcnburg-Strriiti, 
and  Oldenburg  (since  1819),  as  well  as  by  those  of  Hease-Dsm- 
stodt  and  Baden.  The  emperor  of  Austria  includes  among  hb 
titles  those  of  giand-duke  of  Cracowand  Tuscany,  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  those  of  grand-duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Posen. 
The  title  u  also  retained  by  the  dispossessed  Hab^mtg-Lonaioc 
dynasty  of  Tuscany. 

Grand-duke  is  also  the  conventional  EngUsh  equivalent  d 
the  Russian  vdikiy  knyat,  more  properly  "  grand-prince  "  (Cer. 
GrossfUrst),  at  one  time  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  who, 
as  tbe  eldest  bom  of  tbe  bouse  of  Rurik,  exercised  overiwdship 
over  tbe  tiiydtiyt  knyaa  or  k>cal  princes.  On  the  partition  of 
the  inheritance  of  Rurik,  Ihe  eldest  of  eadi  brand)  assumed 
tbe  title  of  grand-prince.  Under  the  domination  of  the  Coldta 
Horde  the  right  to  bcslow  the  title  MffMy  knjn  was  reserved  by 
tbe  Tatar  Kban,  who  gave  it  to  tbe  prince  of  Hoikow.  In 
LitUiania  thb  title  abo  symbolized  a  sSmilar  oveilotdship,  and 
it  passed  to  Ihe  kings  of  Poland  on  tbe  onioa  of  Lithuaida  sritb 
tbe  FnlishjepuUic.  Tlw  style  of  the  anpemc  of  Knisia  now 
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hdndo  tlic  title*  of  gnnd-diikt  (trittfy  Ahjoi)  of  Smolensk, 
UthtuuiiB,  Volhynia,  I^>d(^B  and  Finlud.  UotS  i8S6  tbii 
title  gruid-duke  or  gnuid-duchess,  witb  the  style  "  imperial 
Highness,"  was  borne  by  all  descendants  o[  the  imperial  house. 
It  is  now  coofined  to  the  ions  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  male  grandcfaildreD  of  the  emperor,  llie  other  members  of 
the  imperial  home  bear  the  title  of  prince  (knyat)  and  princess 
(tnycginya,  if  married,  knyaxkna,  if  unmarried)  with  the  style  of 
"  Highness."  The  emperor  of  Austria,  as  king  of  Hungary, 
also  bears  ihta  title  as  "  grand'duke  "  of  Transylvania,  which 
was  erected  into  a  "  grand-princedom  "  (GromfHistentum)  In 
176s  by  Maifa  Theresa. 

GRANDEE  (Span.  Grande),  a  title  of  honour  borne  by  the 
bif^iest  class  of  the  Spanish  nobility.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  originally  assumed  by  the  most  important  nobtes  to  dis- 
tinguUi  them  from  the  mass  (tf  the  riWs  kombm,  or  great  barons 
<rf  the  realm.  It  was  thus,  as  Selden  points  out,  not  a  general 
term  denoting  a  class,  but  "  an  additional  dignity  not  only  to 
all  dukes,  but  to  some  marquesses  and  condea  also  "  iTHks  of 
Hmw,  ed.  1671,  p.  478).  It  formeriy  implied  certain  privileges, 
notably  that  of  ^ttlng  covered  in  the  royal  pfeaenca  Dntil 
llie  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  wbn  the  power  td  the 
territorial  nobles  was  broken,  the  grandees  had  also  certain  more 
important  rights,  e.g.  freedom  from  taiation,  immimlty  from 
arrest  save  at  the  king's  express  command,  and  even— In  certain 
cases — the  right  to  lenounce  their  allegiance  and  make  war  on 
the  king.  Their  number  and  privileges  w«e  further  restricted 
by  Charles  I.  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who  reserved  to  the 
crown  the  right  to  bestow  the  title.  The  grandees  of  Spain  were 
further  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  those  who  spoke  to  the 
king  and  recdved  his  reply  with  tbdr  heads  covered;  (1)  those 
who  addressed  him  uncovered,  but  put  on  their  hats  to  bear  his 
answer;  Cj)  those  who  awaited  the  permission  of  the  king  before 
covering  tliemselves.  All  grandees  were  addressed  by  the  king 
•s  "my  cousin"  (mt  prima),  whereas  ordinary  nobles  were 
only  qualified  as  "  my  kinsman  "  (mi  paruttU).  Tbe  title  of 
"  grandee,"  abolished  under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  waa  revived 
in  1854,  when  by  tbe  Etiatudo  real  grandees  were  given  precedence 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peeis.  The  designation  is  now,  however, 
purely  titular,  and  implies  neither  privilege  nor  power. 

QRAIID  rORKg.  a  city  in  the  Boundary  district  of  British 
Cdnmbia;  situated  at  the  jimction  of  the  north  and  south  forks 
ol  A%  Kettle  river,  1  m.  N.  of  the  international  boundary.  Pop. 
(1908)  about  3500.  It  is  in  a  good  agricultural  district,  but 
owes  its  importance  largely  to  the  erection  here  of  the  extensive 
nnehing  plant  ol  the  Granby  Consolidated  Company,  which 
smdtB  the  ores  obtained  from  tbe  various  parts  of  tbe  Boundary 
country,  but  chiefly  those  from  tbe  Knob  Hill  and  Old  Ironsides 
mines.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  runs  to  Grand  Forks,  which  thus  has  excellent 
nOway  communication  with  the  south  and  east. 
.  flIUlID  FORKS,  a  city  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Grand  Forks 
county,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  river 
(of  the  North)  and  Red  I^e  river  (whence  its  name),  about 
8e  m.  N.  of  Fargo.  Pop.  (1900)  7(153,  of  whom  9781  were 
foreign-bom:  (1Q05)  10,137;  37,688.  It  is  served  by  tbe 
Northern  Pacific  and  ihc  Great  Northern  railways,  and  has  a 
considerable  river  trafKc,  the  Red  river  (when  dredged)  having  a 
diannel  60  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  at  low  water  below  Grand 
Forks.  At  University,  a  small  suburb,  is  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  (coneducational;  opened  r8S4).  Affiliated  with 
it  is  Weslcjr  0>llege  (Methodist  Episcopal),  now  at  Grand  Forks 
(with  a  campus  adjoining  that  of  the  Univetsity),  but  formerly 
the  Red  River  Valley  University  at  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota, 
la  1907-1908  the  University  had  57  instructors  and  S61  students; 
its  library  had  35,000  bound  volumes  and  5000  pamphlets.  At 
Grand  Forks,  also,  are  St  Bernard's  UrsuUne  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  Grand  Forks  College  (Lutheran).  Among  the 
city's  principal  buildings  are  the  public  library,  the  Federal 
building  and  a  Y.M.C.A.  building.  As  the  centre  of  the  great 
wheat  valler  of  the  Red  river,  it  has  a  busy  trade  In  wheat,  floor 
and  ogrkabval  madnnery  and  implements,  as  wcD  as  large 
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jobUagintensts.  Ttee  an  nOway  eu-«boiB  ben,  umI  anmg 
the  manufactoies  are  cncken,  brooms,  bricks  and  tSet  and 

cement.  The  municipality  owns  its  water-works  and  an  electric 
lighting  plant  for  street  lighting.  In  1801  John  Cameron  (d.  1S04} 
erected  a  temporary  trading  post  for  the  Nortb-West  Fur 
Company  on  tbe  site  el  the  present  city;  it  afterwards  became 
a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  hrtt  per^ 
manent  settlement  was  made  in  1871,  and  Grand  Fo^  was 
reached  by  the  Northem  Pacific  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  iSSt, 

QRAMD  HAVEN,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ottawa  county,  Uichlgan,  U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Mk&igon,  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river,  jo  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Riq>Ids  and 
78  m.  E.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (igoo)  4743,  of  whom  1177  were 
foreign-bom;  (1904)  5339,  (1910)  5856.  It  a  served  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Marquette  railways,  and  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  potU,  and  ■  connected 
witb  Grand  Rapith  and  Hnskqan  by  an  electric  line.  The 
city  manufactures  pianos,  refrigeratois,  printing  presses  and 
leather,  is  a  centre  for  tbe  shipment  of  fruit  and  celery;  and 
has  valuable  fisheries  near — fresh,  salt  and  amoked  fish,  espedally 
whitefisb,  ore  shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  Grand  Haven 
is  the  port  of  ento^  for  tbe  Customs  IMstrict  of  Michigan,  and  hn 
a  small  export  and  import  trade.  Hie  munidpality  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  A  trading 
post  was  established  here  about  iSii  by  an  agent  oi  the  American 
Fur  Company,  but  tbe  permanent  settlement  of  tbe  dty  did  not 
begb  until  1834.  Grand  Haven  was  laid  out  as  a  town  In  1836, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1867. 

ORAHDIBR,  DRBAK  (1590-1654),  priest  of  tbe  church  of 
Sainte  Croix  at  Loudun  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  France,  was 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  1633  by  tome  hysterical  novices  of 
the  Carmelite  Convent,  where  the  trial,  protracted  for  two 
years,  was  held.  Grandier  was  found  guilty  and  burnt  alive 
at  Loudun  on  the  iSth  of  August  1634. 

GRAND  ISUUfD,  a  city  and  tbe  oounty-seat  of  Hall  county, 
Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Platte  river,  about  ts4  m.  W.  Iv  S. 
of  Omaha.  Pop.  (1900)  7554  (i339  foreign-bora);  (1910)  ra,3s6. 
It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft 
Quincy,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  railways,  being  tbe 
western  terminus  of  the  Ust-nanied  line  and  a  southern  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  The  city  is  situated  on  a  slope 
skirting  the  broad,  level  bottom-lands  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  farming  region.  Grand  Island  College  (Baptist; 
co-educational)  was  established  in  iSq]  and  tbe  Grand  Island 
Business  and  Normal  College  in  r890;  and  the  dty  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Home,  established  in  1S8S. 
Grand  Island  basa  large  vb^esale  trade  in  groceries,  fruits,  &c.; 
is  an  f  mportant  hone-market,  and  has  large  stock-yards.  There 
are  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  dty,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures arc  beet-sugar — Grand  Island  is  in  one  of  the  prindpal 
beet-sugsr-growing  districts  of  the  state — brooms,  wire  fences, 
confcctiMieiy  and  canned  cora.  The  most  important  Industry 
of  the  county  is  the  raising  and  feeding  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle 
A  "  Grand  Island  "  was  founded  in  1S57,  and  was  named  from 
a  large  island  (nearly  50  m.  long)  in  the  Platte  opposite  its  site; 
but  the  present  dty  was  laid  out  the  Union  Pacific  in  1S66. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873. 

GRANDHONTIllBa,  a  religious  order  founded  by  St  Stephen 
of  Thiers  in  Auvergne  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  itth  century. 
St  Stqphen  was  lo  impressed  by  the  lives  of  the  hermits  whom  he 
saw  in  Calabria  that  he  desired  to  introduce  the  same  manner 
of  life  into  his  native  country.  He  was  ordained,  and  in  1073 
obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  establish  an  order.  He 
betook  himself  to  Auvergne,  and  in  the  desert  of  Muret,  near 
Limoges,  he  made  himself  a  hut  of  branches  of  trees  and  lived 
there  for  some  time  in  complete  stditude.  A  few  disdples 
gathered  round  hinii  and  a  community  was  formed.  The  rule 
was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  Stephen's  death,  1114. 
The  life  was  eremitical  and  very  severe  In  regard  to  slleaoe, 
diet  and  bodily  austerities;  it  was  modelled  after  the  rule  ti 
th»  Camaldolese,  hut  varhmt  regvlatinub  -susk  «&ts9>ie&.  VissaiK 
dwAaiBimiaciaaB*.  't^«ai9«£ta-m«i&M^'te^^^:^m^^ 
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AbAit  iijo  the  hermiu,  bdof  oonpaUed  to  leave  Mont,  MUkd 
b  the  Deigbbouring  desert  of  Cnndaont,  wboKc  the  order 
derived  iu  luune.  Loui*  VIL  founded  »  bouH  U  Viocenne* 
near  Paru*  ud  the  order  hw)  a  gmt  vogue  in  Fiance,  as  nutnjr 
as  iizLy  boiuea  being  esUUiahed  by  1170,  but  it  leems  never  to 
have  found  favour  out  of  Fiance;  it  had,  however,  a  couple  of 
ceUa  in  England  up  to  the  middle  of  the  isth  oenluiy.  The 
system  of  lay  brothers  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
management  of  the  temporab  was  in  great  measure  left  in  their 
hands;  tlie  arrangement  did  not  woiIl  well,  and  the  quairels 
between  the  lay  brothers  and  the  chw  mraiks  were  a  omstant 
nuice  of  weakness.  Later  centuries  witnessed  mitigations  and 
reforms  in  the  lif^  and  at  last  the  order  came  to  an  end  just 
beiantheFmch  RefohitiaiL  These  wen  twooi  three  convents  of 
(aandmontiao ans. '  TheoiderpUyedoogKatfMitinhistoty. 

See  Hdyot,  Mitl.  du  mim  HO^mm  (i7i4).  vlL  cc.  S4>  55;  Max 
Hdmbucher,  (Mm  Md  KomvmHtmtn  \iiaa,  1.  i  31  i  and  the 
art.  in  Weuer  and  Welte,  KaaoMxiun  (ed.  a),  and  in  Henoi, 
SMtausUopeiU  {fiA.  ii.  (EC.B.} 

OBAHD  RAPIDS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Kent  county, 
>««-i.ig»«,  u.$.A.,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Grand  river, 
about  30  m.  fimn  Lake  Michigan  and  14s  m.  W^.W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1890)  fo,i78;  (1900)  87,565,  of  whoa  23,896  were 
foKlgn^Mra  and  604  were  negroes;  (tgio  census)  111,571. 
Of  the  fordga-bom  population  in  1900, 11,137  were  Hollanders; 
3318  EBg'ifh-r"t"*'»"t;  3353  Gerauns;  1137  Irish;  1060  from 
GeriiMB  P^and;  and  wa6  bom  Kw^and  Gnnd  Rapids  is 
served  by  the  Michipu  Central,  the  Lake  SboK  ft  Hichi^ 
Soutben,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Piie  Marquette  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  railways,  and  by  electric  interurban  railways. 
The  vHucy  here  is  about  a  m.  wide,  with  a  nnge  of  hills  on 
cMmt  side,  and  about  midway  betweeo  tbeie  hHls  the  river  Bowi 
over  a  Bmestone  bed,  falling  about  18  ft.  in  i  m.  Factories  and 
mills  line  both  banks,  but  the  business  blocks  are  nearly  all 
along  the  foot  of  the  E.  range  of  hills;  the  finest  rcsidencca 
oomiuuid  picturesque  views  from  the  hilis  farther  back,  the 
mideneei  ob  the  W.  side  being  leas  pretentious  and  standing 
OB  boUomJands.  31m  prind^  bualacaa  thoroughfares  are 
Canal,  Monroe  and  Divirion  streets.  Among  the  important 
buildings  are  the  United  States  Government  building  (Grand 
Rapids  is  the  scat  of  the  southern  diviaon  ot  the  Federal  judicial 
district  of  westera  Michigan),  the  County  Court  house,  the  city 
hall,  the  public  libraiy  (presented  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson  of 
Chica^),  the  Manubcturcr'a  building,  the  ^ening  Press 
building,  the  Michigan  Trust  building  and  several  huidsome 
chndMS.  The  i»incipal  charitable  institutions  arc  the  municipal 
Tubeicnlosis  Sanatorium;  the  dty  he^tal;  the  Uniai  Benevo- 
lent Associ^ion,  |rbicb  maintains  a  hcnie  and  hospital  for  the 
Indigent,  together  with  a  tnining  school  for  suttes;  Saint 
John's  orphan  asylum  (under  the  superintendence  <rf  the 
OoninlGan  Siatcrs);  Saint  Mary's  hospital  (in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy);  Buttetwntii  bospitBl  (wiUi « training  school 
foe  nnnea);  the  Woman's  Home  and  Hospital,  maintmned 
largely  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  the 
Aldrich  Memorial  Deaconess*  Home;  the  D.  A.  Btodgett 
Memorial  ChSdren's  Home,  and  the  Michigan  Masonic  Home. 
About  s  m.  N.  of  the  city,  overiotddng  the  river,  is  the  Uidiigan 
SoUiei:^  Home,  with  acconwnodation  tor  joa  On  the  E. 
Hmits  of  the  dty  b  Reed's  I.ake,  a  popular  resort  during  the 
suBwer  season.  The  dty  is  the  see  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Epiia^  bishops.  In  1907-1908,  through  the 
eSorU«l  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  interest  was  utmied 
in  the  Inqirowmcnt  ct  the  dty,  appnpriatfoos  wete  nnde  lor 
a  "  dty  plan,"  and  flood  walla  were  completed  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  dty  from  inundation.  The  large 
quantities  of  iniit,oeMals  and  vegcuUcs  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  ampk  iadlitin  tot  tran^ectatloa  by  tail  and  by 
the  river,  which  is  navigable  from  below  the  nidds  to  its  mouth, 
make  the  ctHumerce  and  trade  of  Grand  Rapids  vtry  important. 
The  raannfacturing  interests  arc  greatly  promoted  by  the  fine 
wato^^mwer,  and  as  a  fumltuio  centre  the  city  has  a  world-wide 
wpBtitiBB  the  valBt  ot  the  furaitMB  manufarturfd  wftMn  to 


limits  in  1904  amounted  to  10,409,097,  about  5-5%  of  thcvstoi 
of  all  fumiture  manufactured  in  the  United  States  Grand 
Rapids  manufactures  carpet  sweepers— a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  world's  product, — flour  and  grist  mill  pioducU, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  pLuung-mill  piodudi, 
school  scats,  wood-working  took,  fly  paper,  calcined  plsHcr, 
barrels,  kcpi,  cairiagca,  wagons,  agricultural  implements  and 
bricks  and  tile.  The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued 
at  $31,039,589,  an  increase  of  39-6%  in  four  years. 

On  the  site  of  Grand  Rapids  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  large 
Ottawa  Indian  village,  and  for  the  converrion  of  the  Indians  a 
Baptist  mission  was  established  in  1S24,  Two  yean  later  a  tnd< 
ing  post  joined  tbe  mission,  in  1833  a  saw  mill  was  built,  and  for 
the  next  few  yean  the  growth  was  rapid.  Tbe  settlement  was 
organised  as  a  town  in  1834,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  163S, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1851^  the  dty  chaitec  bang  tenicd 
in  1857, 1871, 1877  and  1905. 

GRAHD  RAPIDS,  a  dty  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Wood  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Wisconsin  river,  ahoot 
137  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Fop.  (1900)  4493,  of  whom  1073 
were  fordgn-bom;  (1905)  (157;  (igio)  6511^  It  b  serrcd 
by  tbe  Minneapolb,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  Grean  Bay  k 
Western,  tbe  Chicago  ft  Norlh-Westem,  and  the  Cbkago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St  Paul  railways.  It  is  a  lailway  and  distributisi 
centre,  and  has  manufactories  of  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
bubs  and  spokes,  wooden  ware,  paper,  wood-pulp,  furniture  and 
floi^r.  Tbe  public  buUdinga  Include  a  poat  office,  court  house,  dty 
ball,  dty  hoqutal  and  the  T.  B.  Scott  Free  Public  Ubraiy  (1891). 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-worits;  tbe  decttic-lightiog 
and  telephone  companies  are  coK>pciative.  Grand  Rapids  was 
first  charteted  as  a  dty  in  i86g.  That  part  of  Grand  R^uds  oa 
the  west  bank  of  pie  Wisconsin  rivcc  was  formoly  the  dty  of 
Centralis  (pop.  in  1890, 1435);  it  waaannened  in  1900. 

6RAHDS0H  (Ger.  Crattitet),  a  town  in  tbe  Swiss  canton  o( 
Vaud,  near  tbe  soutb-westem  end  of  tbe  Lake  of  Neuchltd, 
and  by  rail  so  n.  S.W.  of  Neuchltd  and  3  m.  N.  of  .Yverdoa. 
Iu  population  la  1900  was  1771,  nainly  Ptendi-^tedihig  anil 
Protestant.  Its  ancient  castle  was  long  the  home  of  a  noted  rsoe 
of  barons,  while  in  tbe  very  (dd  church  (once  belongiDg  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery)  there  area  number  of  Romas  c«luBu% 
&c.,  from  Avencbcs  and  Yvcrdoo.  It  bss  now  a  tobacco  factory. 
Iu  lords  were  vasssls  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  UUIb  1475  the  castle 
was  taken  by  the  Swiss  at  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  Chaika 
the  B<dd,  ddie  of  Burgundy,  whose  ally  was  the  duchcaa  of  Ssvoy. 
It  was  retaken  by  Chvles  in  Febrtiary  1476,  and  the  ganiioa 
put  to  death.  The  Swiss  hastened  to  revenge  this  deed,  and  in 
a  famous  battle  (»d  March  1476)  defeated  Qudcs  widi  peat 
toss,  capturing  much  booty,  lie  scene  of  the  battle  was  betweca 
Condse  and  Corcelles,  iu>rtb-cast  of  the  town,  and  is  marked  by 
several  columns,  pcriups  ancient  menhirs.  Grandson  was  thence- 
forward till  179B  ruled  in  common  by  Berne  and  Fribourg,  and 
then  was  given  to  the  canton  du  Lteian,  which  la  itoj  bccaaie 
that  of  Vaud. 

See  F.  Chablos,  la  Baiaiik  J*  Gmndion  (LauMone,  1897}. 

aRANET,  FRAHpOIS  HARIUS  (1777-1849),  Froch  painler, 
was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  17th  of  December  1777;  his 
father  was  a  anaO  builder.  The  boy't  strong  desires  led  Us 
paienU  to  place  him — after  lonte  preliminary  teaching  from 
a  passing  Italian  artist— in  a  free  schotd  of  art  directed  by 
M.  ConsUntin,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  reputation.  In  1793 
Granet  foUowed  tbe  volunteers  of  Ala  to  the  ^ege  of  Toukni, 
at  the  dose  of  wUch  he  obtdncd  mpkiymaa  as  a  decMator  hi 
theanenaL  WhIlstaIadhefaad,atAi][,nadetheaa|ttahitanoe 
of  the  young  comte  de  Forbin,  and  upon  bis  invitation  Granet, 
in  the  year  1797,.  went  to  Paris.  De  Fotbin  was  one  of  tbe 
pupils  trfDaviil.  and  Granet  enured  the  same  studio.  Later  hs 
got  poaseasiai  ot  a  cdl  b  the  convent  of  Capudiins,  wUdt 
having  served  for  ■  manufactory  of  aarignaU  during  the  Xevohl* 
tlon,  was  afterwards  inhabited  almort  exdurivdy  by  artists. 
In  tbe  changing  b'ghu  and  shadows  of  tbe  corridors  of  tbe 
Capuchins,  Granet  found  tbe  materiato  for  that  one  picture  to 
the  painting  of  which,  with  varying  sacceos,  he  devoted  Us  bis. 
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la  i8ei  be  left  Ptris  for  Rome,  where  lie  remtlned  until  i8iq, 
when  be  retorned  to  Puis,  bringing  with  him  besides  various 
other  worlts  one  of  fourteen  repetitions  of  his  celebrated  Chmir 
des  Capudns,  encuted  In  i8it.  The  figures  of  the  monks 
cckbraticg  mass  ate  taken  In  this  subject  as  a  substantive  part 
of  the  architectural  effect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  Grsnet's 
works,  even  with  those  in  which  the  figure  subject  would  seem 
to  assert  its  importance,  and  its  historical  or  romantic  interest. 
"  Stdla  painting  »Madonnaon  Us  Prison  Wall,"  1810  (Leuchten- 
berg  cdlectlon);  "Sodomi  i  ThApital,"  1815  (Louvre); 
"Basilique  bane  de  St  Prancais  d' Assise,"  (Louvre); 
"Rachat  de  prisonniers,"  1831  (Louvre);  "Mort  de  Pousrin," 
1834  (VUla  Demidoff,  Florence),  are  among  hb  prindpat  wtofca, 
•D  ate  marked  by  the  tame  pecuHtritiei,  everything  Is  sacrificed 
to  tone.  In  1819  Louis  niiUppe  decorated  Granet,  and  after- 
wards named  him  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  St  Michel,  and  Conser- 
vateur  des  tableaux  de  Versailles  (1S16).  He  became  member  of 
the  institute  in  1S30;  but  In  spite  of  these  bonouct,  and  the 
tin  wUdi  bound  him  to  U .  de  FwUb,  then  dfiector  of  the  Loom, 
Gfsnet  constantly  retnraed  to  Rome.  After  1848  he  retired  to 
Aiz,  immediatdy  lost  his  wife,  and  died  himself  on  the  sist  of 
November  1849.  He  bequeathed  to  his  native  town  the  greater 
part  <d  his  fortune  and  all  hi*  collections,  now  eihibited  in  tbe 
Hoifie,  together  with  a  veijr  fine  pmtr^  of  the  dmwr  painted 

aUM^B  (through  the  A.-^.  gmunte,  from  the  Med.  Lat 
pmea,  a  place  for  storing  grain,  tranum),  properly  a  granary 
or  bam.  In  the  middle  ages  s  "  gnnge  "  *as  a  detached  portion 
•f  a  BBWtr  iHtb  (arm-boineB  and  bami  beknijog  to  a  lord  or  to 
a  leV^ouB  hone;  In  K  tbe  crops  could  be  conveniently  stored  for 
tlKp<trpose<rfcoIIectmgrentortithc.  Thus,suchb>m3areoften 
known  as  "  tithe-bams."  In  many  cases  a  chapel  was  included 
aang  the  buiUDngi  or  stood  apart  as  a  separate  edifice.  The 
word  ii  ttlD  used  as  a  name  for  a  superior  kind  of  hrm-house, 
or  for  a  coontryboise  which  has  farm-bulhlings  and  agricultural 
land  attached  to  it. 

Architecturally  con^dered,  tbe  "  gnnge  "  was  usually  a  long 
boilding  with  high  wooden  roof,  aomettmca  divided  by  posts  or 
akmm  into  a  aort  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  walls  strongly 
battrcsaed*  Sometimes  these  granges  were  of  very  great  extent, 
one  at  St  Leonards,  Hampshire,  was  originally  335  ft.  long  by 
7Sft.  wide,  and  a  still  larger  one  (303  ft.  long)  e^ed  at  Chertsey. 
Aadcnt  granges,  or  tithe-bams,  still  exist  at  Gbstonbury, 
Bndfacd^B-Avon,  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and  at  Conrold. 
A  fine  etamide  at  Peterborough  was  pulled  down  at  the  end  of 
the  iQth  century.  In  France  there  are  many  examples  in  stone  of 
tbe  nth,  13th  and  14th  centuries;  some  divided  into  a  central 
sad  two  side  allies  by  arcades  in  stone.  Externally  granges  an 
HtkcaUe  on  account  of  thdr  great  roob  and  the  elevation 
of  the  eaves,  from  8  to  toft.odyin  he^.  In  the  isth  century 
they  were  sometimes  protected  1^  moats  and  towers.  At 
Ardennes  in  Normandy,  where  the  grange  was  154  ft.  long; 
Vauderc  near  Laon,  Picardy,  346  ft.  long  and  in  two  storeys, 
at  Perrieres,  St  Vigor,  near  Bayeux,  and  OuiHy  near  Fahdse,  all 
fat  Normandy;  and  at  St  Martin-au-Bm>  ((Mse)  are  a  series  of 
Gae  exampla.  Attached  to  the  abbey  of  Longcbamps,  near 
Parb,  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  granges  in  France,  with  walls 
h  stone  and  internally  divided  into  three  aisles  in  oak  timber 
of  estmnely  fine  construction. 

Id  tbe  social  economic  movement  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  began  in  1867  and  was  known  as  the  "  Farmers' 
Mbvement,"  "  grange  "  was  adopted  as  the  name  for  a  local 
Cfapterof  theOvderof  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  move- 
vent  is  thus  often  known  as  tbe  "  Grangers'  Movement  "(see 
Faiueis'  Moveuent).  There  are  a  National  Grange  at  Wash- 
iogton,  supervising  tlie  local  divisions,  and  aute  granges  in 
BKM  states. 

QRAKOBMOim,  a  police  buigb  and  seaport  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (i90r)  8386,  It  is  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron  and  also 
fit  Conge  Bom,  a  tight-hand  tribuUry  of  the  Canon,  3  hl  N  E. 
sf  MUrfc  br  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  nBinyi.  It 
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b  the  terminus  of  tbe  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  from  tbe  iq)enlng 
of  which  (1789)  its  history  may  be  dated.  The  principal  bulldtnp 
are  tbe  town  hidl  (in  the  Greek  style),  public  hall,  public  institute 
and  free  Ubraty,  and  there  is  «  piddle  park  presented  by  the 
marquess  of  Zetland.  Since  1810,  when  it  became  a  head  port,  it 
has  gradually  attained  the  position  of  the  chief  port  of  the  Forth 
west  of  Letth.  The  first  dock  (opened  in  1846),  the  second 
(1850)  andtbe  third  (188O  cover  an  area  of  a8  acres,  with  timber 
ponds  of  44  acres  and  a  total  quayage  of  3500  yards.  New 
docks,  93  acres  In  extent,  with  an  entrance  from  the  firth,  were 
opened  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,000,000.  The  works 
rendered  it  necessary  to  divert  the  influx  of  the  Grange  from  the 
Carron  to  tbe  Fcvth.  limber,  pig-iron  and  ina  on  are  tbe  lead- 
ing imports,  and  coal,  produce  and  iron  tbe  chief  exports.  The 
industries  Include  shipbuilding,  rope  and  sail  making  and  Iron 
founding.  There  b  regular  steamer  communication  with  London, 
Christiania,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Experi- 
ments in  steam  navifpUon  were  carried  out  In  iSos  with  the 
"  Charlotte  Dundas  "  tm  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  at  Grange- 
month.  Kena  House  adjiriidiig  tbe  town  on  the  S.W.  is  a  seat 
of  the  marquess  of  Zetland, 

ORAHGBt,  JAHB  (i733-t776),En^ishcIeigyman  and  print- 
collects,  was  bom  In  Dorset  in  171J.  He  went  to  Oxford, 
and  then  entered  holy  orders,  becoming  vicar  of  SUplake;  but 
apart  from  his  hobby  of  portralt-collccting,  which  resulted  in 
the  principal  work  associated  with  his  name,  and  the  publication 
of  some  sermons,  his  life  was  uneventfuL  Yet  a  new  word  was 
added  to  the  language — "  to  grangerize  "—on  account  of  him. 
In  1769  be  published  in  two  quarto  vdamn  a  Bttgn^dcd 
Hiitory  of  En^aitd  "  consisting  of  duncters dispersed  indifferent 
classes,  and  adapted  to  a  methodical  catalogue  of  engraved 
Britbb  heads ";  this  was  "  intended  as  an  e»ay  towards  re- 
ducing our  biography  to  a  ^stem,  and  a  help  to  the  knowledge 
of  portraits."  Ihe  work  was  supplemented  to  later  editions  hy 
Granger,  and  stlU  further  editions  were  brought  otrt  by  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  with  additions  from  Granger's  matcriab.  Blank 
leaves  were  left  for  the  filling  in  of  engraved  portraits  tor  extra 
illustration  of  tbe  text,  and  it  became  a  favottrite  pursuit  to 
discover  such  HIustratlMis  and  Insert  them  In  a  Granftr,  so  that 
"  grangeriiing  "  became  a  term  for  such  an  extra-llltittration 
of  any  work,  especially  with  cuts  taken  from  other  books.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  appearance  of  Granger's  own  work  was 
the  rise  in  value  of  books  containing  portraits,  iridcb  weracut  out 
and  inserted  in  coUectw's  ct^ries. 

BBAHm  (adapted  from  the  ItaL  granUe,  grabied;  Lai. 
panum,  grain),  the  group  designation  for  a  family  of  igneous 
rocks  whose  essential  characteristics  are  that  they  are  of  acid 
compotitlon  (containing  high  percentages  of  silica),  consist 
principally  of  quarts  and  felspar,  with  some  mica,  homUende 
or  aupte,  and  are  of  holocryatalline  or  "  granitoid  "  structure. 
In  popular  usage  tbe  term  b  given  to  almost  any  crystalline  rock 
which  resembles  granite  in  appearance  or  properties.  Thus 
qrenites,  diorites,  gabbros,  diabases,  porphyries,  gneiss,  and  even 
limestones  and  dolomites,  are  bought  and  sold  daSy  as  "granites." 
True  granites  are  common  rocks,  especially  among  tbe  older 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  have  great  variety  in  colour 
and  general  appearancjp,  some  bdng  wlute  or  grey,  while  others 
are  pink,  greenish  or  yellow:  this  depends  mainly  on  tbe  state 
of  preservation  of  thdr  febpars,  which  are  thdr  most  abundant 
minerab,  and  partly  also  on  the  relative  proportion  in  whi^ 
they  contain  biotite  and' other  dark  coloured  silicates.  Many 
granites  have  Urge  rounded  or  angular  crystab  of  felspar  (Shap 
granite,  many  Cornish  granites),  well  seen  on  polished  faces. 
Others  show  an  elementary  foliation  or  banding  (e.g.  Aberdeen 
granite)  Rounded  or  oval  dark  patches  frequently  appear  In 
the  granitic  matrix  of  many  Cornish  rocks  of  this  group. 

In  the  field  granite  usually  occurs  In  great  masses,  covering 
wide  areas.  These  are  generally  elliptical  or  neariy  drcular 
and  may  be  20  m.  in  diameter  or  more.  In  the  same  dbtrict 
separate  areas  or  "  bosses  "  of  granite  may  be  found,  all  having 
much  in  common  in  thrir  mineralogfcal  and  stntctnial  features, 
and  sncfa  grosps  have  probably  dl  proceeded  from  the  same 
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focus  or  de«p-Ksted  source.   Towards  Utcir  rougiiu  thcte 
gr&nUe  outcrops  often  i1k>w  modificaUoti*    wluch  they  pau 
diorite  or  syenite,  &c;  tbey  may  also  be  finer  gr^ned  (like 

porphyries)  or  rich  in  tourmaline,  or  intersected  by  many  veins  of 
pegmaUte.  From  the  main  granite  dikes  or  veins  often  run  out 
into  the  sunnunding  rocks,  thus  proving  that  the  granite  is 
Intiualve  and  has  forced  its  way  npwaidi  by  splitting  apart  the 
strata  among  which  it  lies.  Further  evidence  <rf  this  is  afforded 
by  the  alteration  which  the  granite  has  produced  through  a  zone 
which  varies  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth 
around  it.  In  the  vidnity  of  intrusive  granites  slates  become 
converted  into  bomfelses  containing  luotite,  chiaatolite  or 
andalusite,  ullimamte  and  a  Variety  of  other  minerals;  limo- 
stones  recryatallize  as  marbles,  and  all  rocks,  according  to  their 
composition,  are  more  or  less  profoundly  modified  is  such  a  way 
as  to  prove  that  they  have  been  raised  to  ahigh  temperature  by 
proximity  to  the  molten  intrusive  mass.  Where  cqiosed  In 
cliffs  and  other  natural  sections  many  granites  have  a  rudely 
columnar  appearance.  Others  weather  into  Urge  cuboidal 
blocks  which  may  produce  structures  resembling  cydopean 
masonry.  The  tors  of  the  west  of  England  are  of  this  nature. 
These  differences  depend  on  the  disposition  of  the  joint  cracks 
which  traverse  the  took  and  are  opened  np  by  the  action  of 
frost  and  weathering. 

The  majority  of  granites  are  so  coarse  in  grain  that  their 
principal  component  minerab  may  be  identified  in  the  band 
specimens  by  the  unaided  eye.  The  felspar  Is  pearly,  white 
or  pink,  with  smooth  cleaved  surfaces;  the  quarts  is  usually 
transparent,  glassy  with  rough  irregular  fractures;  the  micas 
appear  as  shining  black  or  white  fiakes.  Very  coarse  granites 
are  called  pegmatite  or  giant  granite,  while  very  fine  granites 
are  known  as  miciogranites  (though  the  latter  term  has  also  been 
angled  to  certain  porphyries).  Many  granites  show  pearly 
scales  of  white  mica;  others  contain  dark  green  01  black  horn- 
blende in  small  prisms.  Reddish  grains  of  sphene  or  of  garnet 
ace  occasionally  visible.  In  llie  tourmaline  granites  prisms  of 
black  sdtorl  occur  dther  sin^  or  in  stellate  groups.  The 
parallel  banded  structures  of  many  granites,  which  may  be 
original  or  due  to  crushing,  connect  these  rocks  with  the  granite 
gneisses  or  oithognctasea. 

Under  the  microscope  the  felspar  is  mainly  orthodise  with 

Shite  or  micnxline,  whUe  a  small  amount  of  plaglodase 
^ng  from  digodase  to  albite)  is  practically  never' absent. 
These  minerals  arc  often  douded  by  a  deposit  of  fine  mica  and 
kaolin,  due  to  weathering.  The  quarts  is  transparent,  irregular 
in  form,  destitute  of  cleavage,  and  b  filled  y/ith  very  small 
cavities  which  contain  a  fluid^  a  mobile  bubble  and  sometimes 
a  minute  cryitaL  The  micas,  brown  and  white,  are  often  In 
paralld  growth.  The  hornblende  of  granites  is  usually  pale 
green  in  section,  the  augite  and  enstatite  nearly-  colourless. 
Tourmaline  may  be  brown,  yellow  or  blue,  and  often  the  same 
crystal  shows  tones  of  different  colours.  Apatite,  sircon  and 
iron  oxides,  in  small  crystals,  are  always  present.  Among  the 
ksB  common  accessories  may  be  mentioned  piidusb  garnets; 
andalusite  in  small  pleochroic  crystals;  colourless  grains  of 
topaa;  six-sided  conqiound  crystals  Of  cordierite,  which  weather 
to  dark  green  {rinite,  blue-black  hornblende  (riebecktte),  beryl, 
tinstone,  orthtte  and  pyrites.  ^ 

The  sequence  of  crystallization  in  the  granites  is  of  a  normal 
type,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the  perfection  with 
which  the  different  minerals  have  crystallised  and  the  order  In 
which  they  endose  one  another.  Zircon,  apatite  and  iron  oxides 
are  the  fint;  their  crystals  are  small,  very  perfect  and  nearly 
free  from  enclosures;  they  are  followed  by  hornblende  and 
biolite;  if  muscovite  is  present  it  succeeds  the  brown  mica. 
Of  the  felspars  the  plagiodase  separates  first  and  forms  well- 
shaped  crystals  of  which  the  central  parts  may  be  more  ba«c 
than  the  outer  zones.  Last  come  orthoclase,  quans,  microdine 
and  micropegmatite,  which  fill  up  ibe  irregular  spaces  left 
between  the  earlier  minerals.  Excieplions  to  thb  sequence  are 
iinusual,  sometimes  the  first  of  the  felspars  have  preceded  the 
btJiiUendc  or  biotite  %bich  may  en  vdcip  tbem  la  qibltic  manner. 


An  earlier  generation  irf  felspar,  and  occasfansBy  also  of  quait^ 
may  be  represented  by  latse  and  perfea  crystals  of  these  miMtab 

giving  tie  rock  a  porphyritic  character. 

Many  granites  have  suffered  modification  by  the  actlon'ot 
vapours  emitted  during  cooling.  Hydrofluoric  and  botit 
emanations  exett  a  profound  influence  on  granitic  rocks;  thdr 
felspar  is  resolved  into  aggregates  of  kaolin,  muscovite  and 
quartx;  tourmaline  appears,  laively  replacing  the  brows  mica; 
topaz  also  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  way  the  rotten  granite  or 
china  stone,  used  in  pottery,  originates;  and  over  considerable 
areas  kaoUn  replaces  the  felspar  and  forma  valuable  sources  of 
china  day.  Veins  of  quaiu,  tourmaline  and  cUoriu  may 
traverse  the  granite,  oontainbig  tinstone  often  in  woAaUc 
quantities,  lliese  veins  are  the  prindpal  sources  of  tin  in  Cora- 
wall,  but  the  same  changes  may  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
granite  without  being  restricted  to  veins,  aiul  tinstone  occua 
also  as  an  origuul  constituent  of  some  granite  pegmatites. 

Granites  may  also  be  modified  by  crushing.  Their  ciystab 
tend  to  lose  their  original  fomu  and  to  break  into  mosaics  of 
interlocking  grains.  The  Utter  structure  is  very  wdl  seen  in  the 
quartz,  which  U  a  brittle  mineral  under  stress.  White  mia 
develops  in  the  felspars.  The  larger  crystals  are  converted  into 
lenticidarorelliptiad  "  augen,"  which  may  be  shattered  throu^ 
out  or  may  have  a  peripheral  seam  of  small  detached  gtuula 
surrounding  a  still  undisintegrated  core.  Streaks  of  "greno- 
litic  "  or  pulverized  material  wind  insularly  through  the  ntk, 
giving  it  a  roughly  foUated  character. 

The  interesting  structural  variation  of  granite  In  which  tkek 
are  spheroidal  masses  surrounded  J}y  a  granitic  matrix  u  known 
as  "  orbicuUr  granite."  The  spheroids  range  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  dUmeter,  and  may  have  a  fel^w  crystal 
atthecentie.  Aroundthistheremaybcseveralxoacs,alteiBalcl]r 
lighter  and  darker  in.  colour,  consisting  of  the  essentiai  minerals 
of  the  rock  in  different  proportions.  RadUte  arrangemot  is 
sometimes  visible  in  the  crystaU  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
spheroid.  Spheroidal  granites  of  this  sort  arc  foimd  in  Sweden, 
Finland,  Xidand,  Ac.  In  other  cases  the  sfUietoida  are  simply 
dark  rounded  lumps  of  biotite.  In  fine  scales.  These  ate  probably 
due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  biotite  crystals  to  one  another  u 
they  separated  from  the  rock  magma  at  an  early  stage  in  its 
crystallization.  The  Rapakisri  granites  oi  Fiolaad  have  many 
round  or  ovoidal  felspar  crystals  scattered  tJinnigh  •  granitic 
matrix.  These  larger  felspars  have  no  crystalline  outlines  and 
consist  of  orthoclase  or  microdine  surrounded  by  borders  d 
whiU  oligodase.  Often  they  enclose  dark  crystah  of  Uotile 
and  hornblende,  arranged  eonally.  Many  of  tbrse  granites 
contain  toumaUne,  fluorite  and  monazite.  In  most  granite 
masses,  espcdally  near  theit  contacts  with  the  suirousding  rocks, 
it  u  common  to  find  enclosures  of  altered  sedimentary  et  jgnaeos 
materials  which  are  more  ot  less  dissolved  and  pementad  by 
tlie  granitic  magma. 


The  chemical  compoiltloB  of  a  tew  gnudtes  fnm  dMeient  psRs 

<rf  the  world  is  given  below:— 


KOi. 

Ferf)^ 

FeO. 

MgO 

CaO. 

Na/>. 

I 

74«9 

16-31 

116 

0-48 

0-3« 

I- 18 

sM 

11 

71  33 

II-18 

3-96 

"■45 

088 

a- 10 

3-49 

III. 

7»'93 

13-87 

'-94 

079 

0-51 

0-74 

ra 

3-74 

IV. 

76-1* 

13-lB 

o-7» 

113 

'■54 

ass 

331 

V 

13-65 

0-J8 

043 

014 

033 

3-53 

7-99 

VI 

UTr 

t6-6a 

0-43 

1-73 

1-60 

0-7I 

l-8o 

6-4S 

I.  Cam  Brea,  Cornwall  (Phillips);  II.  Mazlruni.  Brit.  CuUos 
(HarriMn);  III.  Rad6.  near  Aln6,  Vesternorrland,  Sweden  (Holnt- 
oui»t):  IV.  Abrunen,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  RieKoeebirEe  (Mikh): 
V.  Pikes  Peak.  Colora<fo  (Matthews);  VI.  Wilson's  CnA.  nesr 
Omeo,  VKtotia  (Howitt). 

Only  the  most  important  components  are  ihown  in  the  table, 
but  all  granites  contain  also  small  amounts  of  rirconia,  titanium 
oxide,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphur,  oxidra  of  barium,  strontium, 
mannnese  and  water.  These  are  In  all  cases  lest  than  r  %.  and 
usually  much  ka»  than  this,  except  the  water,  which  may  be  a  or 
3  %  in  weathered  rocks.  From  the  chemical  composition  it  may  be 
computed  that  granites  contain,  on  an  average,  35  to  55  %  oT  quaiti, 
30 10  30%  of  onhoclase.  so  to  30%  of  plagiodase  felspar  Qndwliaf 
the  alUte  of  micrapHtUte)  and  5  of  f7iiiias|siiria 
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Ufatct  and  mmof  acccssnrii^  such  as  apalitc.  lircon,  tphene  and 
inio  (uddes.  The  aplitts.  pcuni^litcs,  graphic  granites  aiuJ  miuco- 
mle craniles are  usu.illy  richest  in  silica,  while  uiih  increase  of  biotite 
and  nombtende.  au^itc  and  cn^ii.niic  the  analyses  ahow  the  presence 
ot  more  magnesia,  iron  and  linie. 

In  tlie  weathetinK  o(  graniie  the  quArtx  sufTert  little  change; 
the  fclapar  pnnen  into  dull  doudv,  soft  aggregates  of  kaolin,  mu>- 
covite  tod  MCODdary  qttartz,  Wlule  chlorite,  quartz  and  cakite 
nphee  the  biotite,  borobtende  and  au^te.  The  rode  trften  asMmes 
m  nMy  bnwii  colour  itom  the  libcntMB  of  the  ondea  of  iron,  and 
the  decompoacd  mania  friable  and  can «Akily  badug  with  a  tpade; 
wbem  the  granite  bat  been  cut  by  |oiat  plaoea  not  too  clow  together 
weathering  proceeds  from  their  turfaws  and  lar^e  rounded  Blocfaa 
may  be  left  embedded  in  rotted  material!.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  rock  increases  and  part  of  the  alkalis  is  carried  away  in 
t'liitior:  ih<:y  fiiriii  valuable  sources  of  mineral  food  to  ffllrtt, 
'1 .       11       U  1  I'.ii.^'j  are  shown  by  the  tollowing  analysect 


H/). 

SiO.. 

TiO,. 

AliOi. 

FeO. 

Ferf)^ 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Na,0. 

KiO. 

PA. 

I. 
II. 
III. 

t-aa 

3-  27 

4-  70 

6s-«9 

n.d. 
n.d. 
0-3I 

iS-oa 

3-to 
1-69 

4-» 

3-21 
313 
9-63 

9-64 

9-70 
2.58 
a-i3 

3-67 
2-44 
9-oa 

O-IO 

0-06 

Analyac*  of  I.,  frrtb  grey  granite;  II.  brown  modemtcly  fim 
panite;  III.  residual  sand,  produced' by  tbc  weathering  of  .the 

tuae  maw  (anal.  G.  P.  Merrill}. 

.  The  differences  are  EurpriNngly  small  and  are  prinripally 
«B  increase  in  the  water  and  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
alkalis  and  lime  tOKctbcr  with  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous 
oxide.  a-S.F.) 

QHAIT  SASSO  D'lTALIA  ("  Great  Rock  of  Italy  "),  a  mountain 
of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Apennines, 
9560  ft.  in  height.  In  formation  it  resembles  the  limestone  Alps 
of  Tirol  and  there  are  on  its  elevated  plateaus  a  number  of  deliiu 
or  funnel-shaped  depressions  into  which  the  melted  snow  and 
the  rain  sink.  The  summit  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Seen  from  the  Adriatic,  Monte  Como,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horn,  afFords  a 
magnificent  spectacle ;  the  Alpine  region  beneath  its  summit 
is  still  the  home  of  [he  wild  boar,  and  here  and  there  are  dense 
woods  of  beech  and  pine.  The  group  has  numerous  other  lofty 
peaks,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Pizso  d  Intcrmesolc  (8680  ft.), 
tfie  Corno  Piccolo  (8650  ft.),  the  Pizzo  Ccfalone  (8307  ft.)  and 
tbe  Monte  dcUa  Porlella  (7835  ft.).  The  most  convenient 
Starting-point  for  the  ascent  is  Asiergi,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Aquita, 
at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso.  The  Italian  Alpine  Club  has 
erected  a  hut  5.W.  of  the  principal  summit,  and  has  published  a 
■pedal  guidebook  (E.  Abbate,  Cuida  al  Gran  Sojso  d'  Italia, 
Rome,  iSM).  Tbe  view  from  the  summit  extends  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Dalmalia  on 
the  east  In  clear  weather.  The  ascent  was  first  made  in  1794 
by  Oraiio  Dellico  from  the  Teramo  side.  In  Assergi  is  the 
interesting  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Assunta,  dating  from  1150, 
with  later  alterations  (see  Gavini,  in  L'Arle,  1901,  316,  391). 

GRANT.  SIR  ALEXANDER,  eth  Bart.  (>8i6^i884),  British 
Kholar  and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  New  York  on  Ibe  131b  of 
September  i8z6.  After  a  duMbood  spent  in  tbc  West  Indies, 
be  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford.  He  entered  Oxford 
as  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  subsequently  held  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
from  1849  to  i860.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  ■nd  In  1857  publi^ed  an  edition  of  the  Etbies 
Uth  ed.  1885)  which  became  •  standard  text-book  at  Oxford. 
In  r855  be  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  in  1S56  a  pubUc  examiner  In  classics  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  succeeded  to  tbe  baronetcy.  In  1859  he  went  to 
Madras  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  was  appointed  inspector 
of  schools;  the  next  year  he  removed  to  Bombay,  to  fill  the  post 
of  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Elphinstone 
CoDege.  Of  this  he  became  Principal  in  1861;  and,  a  year 
later,  vice<hancellor  of  Bombay  University,  a  post  he  held  from 
1863  to  1865  and  again  from  1865  to  1868.  In  1865  he  took  upon 
httiuelf  also  the  duties  of  Director  of  Public  InstrucUon  for 
^Bombay  Presidency.  In  186S  he  was  sppmnted  a  member  of 
the  Lei^slativa  Counril.  In  tbe  same  year,  upon  the  death  of 
Sr  Dcvid  Bfcwtter.  he  wat-aifKiintcd  Principal  of  Edlnburih 
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University,  which  had  conferred  an  hgnorair  LL.D.  d^ree  upon 
him  in  1865.  From  that  time  till  Ma  death  (wUch  occurred  to 
Edinburgh  00  the  30th  of  November  1S84)  his  en«giei  wen 
entirely  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  University.  Tht 
institution  of  the  medical  school  in  the  University  was  ahnoat 
solely  due  to  his  Initiative;  and  the  Tercentenary  Festival^ 
celebrated  in  1884,  was  the  result  of  his  wisely  direcledetthv- 
siasin.  In  that  year  be  published  Tlu  Story  of  tin  VnnersUy  9} 
Bdinburik  during  iU  First  Tkret  Hundred  Ytars.  He  was 
created  Hon.  D.CX.  of  Oxford  in  1880.  and  an  honorary  fellow 
of  Orid  College  in  tSSs. 

SRAHT,  AHNI  (1755-1838),  Scottish  writer,  generaHy  known 
as  Mrs  Giant  of  Laggan,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  list  of 
Febmary  1755.  Herchildboodwasspeot  in  America,  herfather, 
Duncan  MacVtcar,  being  an  army  officer  on 
service  thne.  In  1768  the  family  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  In  1779  Anite  married 
James  Grant,  as  army  chaplain,  who  was 
also  minister  of  the  parish  of  Lajggan,  near 
Fort  Augustus,  Inverness,  whne  her  father 
was  bamtl-tnaater.  Oa  het  htuband's  death  In  1801  she 
was  left  with  a  large  famUy  and  a  small  income.  In  i8oa  she 
published  by  subscription  a  volume  of  Original  Pptms,  wUk 
tome  Traiulaiious  frm  the  Gadie,  which  was  favourably  received. 
In  1806  her  £«Mrj/i-oiii<A«if0ttatoiiir,intfa  their  spirited  descrip-^ 
lion  of  Highland  scenery  and  legends,  awakened  nueh  fnleresl.' 
Her  other  worits  are  Memoin  of  an  Amtriean  Lady,  vHk  SMeks 
of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America  as  they  existed  prerioia  to 
Uie  XeoolntioH  (180S),  containing  reminiscences  of  her  childhood; 
Essays  on  Hie  StipersHtions  of  the  Ilighlaadert  ef  ScotioMd  (iSit); 
and  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirtetn,  a  Pom  (i8r4).  In  rSio' 
iht  went  to  live  in  Edinburgh.  For  the  last  twelve  yean  of  her 
Ufe  she  received  a  pension  from  government.  She  died  on  tbe 
7th  of  November  1838. 

See  Memoir  and  Correspondeiue  of  Met  Grant  of  Zagtan,  edited 
by  her  ton  J.  P.  Grant  (3  voU.,  1844). 

GRANT,  CHARLES  (1746-1813),  Britlsb  polittdan,  was  bom 
at  Aldouric,  Inverness-shire,  on  the  i6th  of  April  i746,theday 
on  which  his  father,  Alexander  Grant,  was  killed  whilst  fighting 
for  the  .Jacobites  at  Cullodcn.  When  a  young  man  Charles 
went  to  India,  where  he  became  secretary,  and  later  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trade.  He  relumed  to  Scotland  in  1790,  and  in 
iSoi  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Inverness.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  chief  interests  were  la 
Indian  affairs,  and  he  was  especially  vigorous  in  his  hostility 
to  the  policy  of  the  Marquess  Wc I  Wey.  In  iSoshewascboien 
chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  and  ks 
retired  from  parliament  in  1818.  A  friend  of  William  Wilberforce, 
Grant  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  evangelical  pany  In  tbe 
Church  of  England;  he  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  church^ 
missionary  undertakings.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  East  India  college,  which  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Haileybury.  Hedled  in  London  on  the  3i8t  of  October 
1833.  His  eldest  ion,  Charles,  was  created  a  peer  In  1835  ai 
Baron  Gtenelg. 

See  Heniy  M  orris,  lAf§     Ckailn  Graid  (1904). 

GRANT,  SIR  FRANCIS  (1803-1878),  English  portrait-painter, 
fourth  son  of  Fronds  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire,  was  bom 
Kt  Edinburgh  in  1803.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  attlw 
age  of  twenty-four  he  began  at  Edinburgh  systematically  to 
study  the  practice  of  art.  On  completing  a  course  of  initructlm 
he  removed  to  London,  and  as  early  as  1843  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  tbe  beginning  of  hh  career  he  ntiUxed  his 
sporting  experiences  tgr  painting  graaps  of  huntsmen,  hones 
and  hounds,  such  as  the  **  Meet  of  H.M.  Staghounds  "  and  the 
"  Melton  Hunt  ";  but  his  portion  in  society  gradually  made 
him  a  fashionable  port  rait -pa  inter.  In  drapery  be  had  the  taste 
of  a  conntnssear,  and  rendered  the  minutest  details  of  costume 
with  felicitous  accuracy.  In  female  portraiture  he  achieved 
conudereble  saccess,  although  rather  In  depicting  tlie  higb- 
brnignccsandextemalcharacteTisticsthan  the  tme  personality. 
AnMwg  his  portraits  of  this  class  nay  be  mentioned  Lfed/ 
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Glenlyoa,  the  nurchionm  «f  Waterfocd,  Lady  Rodney  ud  Hn 
Beaudetk.  In  fais  fionraiu  (rf  genenta  ud  ipoiumea  he 
proved  hinaeK  more  equal  to  his  lubjecls  than  in  tluae  of  ttates- 
nen  and  men  of  lettert.  He  p«inted  many  of  the  principal 
celebiitiei  of  tbe  time,  including  Scott,  Macauby,  Lockbart, 
Disraeli,  Hardinfe,  Cough^  Derby,  Palraeraton  and  Riusdl,  his 
brother  Sir  J.  Hope  Grant  and  his  friend  Sir  Edwin  Landieer. 
From  the  fint  his  career  was  rapidly  proveceut.  In  1842  he 
was  dectcd  an  aaodate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  iSji  an 
Academician;  and  in  1866  he  was  cboaen  to  succeed  Sir  C. 
Eastlake  in  tbe  pott  of  president,  for  which  his  chief  iccom- 
atendations  were  Us  social  distinction,  taet,  tubanltjr  ud 
fiiendly  and  liberal  consideration  of  his  bnthcr  artists.  Shortly 
after  Us  election  as  president  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1870  tin 
degree  of  D.CL.  was  conferred  upon  Um  by  the  univ]usity  of 
Osford.  He  died  on  the  jth  (rf  October  1878. 

ORAMT,  flBORQB  HOHRO  (tSss-t«o*l,  principal  of  Qneoili 
VidvMiity,  Kingston,  Ontario,  ms  born  bk  Nova  Scotia  fa  183$- 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  university,  where  he  had  a  brilliant 
academic  career;  and  having  entend  the  mlnittiy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Oiurch,  he  Muroed  to  Canada  and  obtained  a 
pattonl  charge  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  he  held  frnn 
1863  to  1877.  He  quicUy  gained  a  Ugh  reputation  as  a  preadier 
and  as  an  ^oquent  speaker  on  political  subjects.  When  Canada 
was  confederated  in  1S67  Nova  Scotia  was  the  province  most 
stiongjy  <4>p<»ed  to  fedeni  union.  Gtant  threw  the  whole 
wdj^t  (rf  bis  great  influence  in  favour  of  confederation,  and  his 
oratory  played  an  important  part  In  securing  tbe  success  of 
the  movenent.  When  the  consolidstion  of  the  Dominion  I9 
means  of  railway  construction  was  under  discossion  in  1871, 
Grant  ttavdied  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  tbe  engjoeeis 
whaMuvcyedtlM  route  of  the  Pulfie  nflway,and  bfe 

book  Ocsoii  10  Ocnm  (1873)  was  one  of  tbe  first  lUngs  that  opened 
the  eyes  ot  Canadians  to  tbe  value  of  the  immense  heritage 
thty  enjoyed.  He  never  lost  an  of^rtunity,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  |datfbnn,  of  pressing  on  his  hearers  that  the 
■natcst  futun  for  Canada  lay  in  unity  with  the  test  of  tbe 
BritU  Envire;  and  Us  bnad  statesman-like  Judgment  made  Um 
an  authority  which  politicians  (d!  all  parties  irere  glad  to  consult. 
In  1877  Grant  was  am>unted  piindpal  of  Queen's  Uiuvenity, 
Kinpton,  Ontario,  wUcb  throu^  hb  exertions  and  influence 
rqMLwltil  from  a  small  deooniioaiional  college  into  a  laige  and 
iBfrt"'^!''  educational  centre;  and  he  attracted  to  it  an  escq>- 
tlonally  able  body  of  professors  whose  inOnenoe  in  qxculation 
and  research  was  widely  fdt  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
he  remained  at  iu  bead.  In  1888- he  visited  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the  effect  (rf  this  experience  b^ng  to 
strengthen  still  further  the  Imperialism  which  was  tbe  guiding 
prioc^e  of  hjs  political  opinions.  On  tbe  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  War  in  1899  Grant  was  at  6nt  disposed  to  be  hostile 
!•  the  pdicy  of  Lord  Salisbtuy  and  Mr  Chamberlain;  but  bis 
eyes  weic  soon  opened  to  the  real  nature  of  President  Kmger's 
Hovemment,  and  he  entburiasticaUy  wdcomed  and  supported  the 
national  feding  which  sent  men  from  tbe  outlying  portions  of  tbe 
Empire  to  assist  in  upholding  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 
Grant  did  not  live  to  see  tlie  conclusion  of  peace,  his  death  occur- 
ring at  Kingston  on  tbe  lotb  ot  May  1902.  At  tbe  time  of  Us 
death  The  nnwi  observed  that  "it  is  acknowledged  on  all  bands 
diat  in  him  the  Dominion  has  loat  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  it 
has  yet  produced."  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  of 
which  the  most  notable  besides  Ocean  to  Occok  ate,  A^itlata  aj 
Imperial  Pedtraiim  (i889),Owr  NoHonelOkjtUt  and  Aims  (1890), 
ROitfant  ^  Ike  World  t«  JUafim  la  CkriHianUy  (1894)  and 
volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures.  Grant  manicd  in  1873  Jessie, 
dai^ter  ttf  William  Lawson  of  Halifax. 

QRAMT,  JAMES  (1811-1887),  British  novelist,  was  bom  in 
Edioburghontbetstof August  1811.  Hisfatbet,JohnGrant,waa 
a  captain  in  the  9ind  Gordon  Highlanders  and  hadscrvcd  through 
tbe  Peninsular  War.  For  aeveralyrarsJaoMs  Grant  was  in  New- 
foundland with  fais  father,  but  in  1839  be  returned  to  Englsnd, 
and  entered  the  fiind  Foot  as  an  ensign.  In  1843  he  resigned 
^  comnisrioB  and  devoted  biaueU  toinillng,  fotnucube 


artides,  but  so<m  a  profurion  of  nbffds,  fuU  ot  vhndty  and 
incident,  and  dealing  mainly  with  military  scenes  and  diaiacten. 
His  best  stories,  perhaps,  were  Tlie  Rentanu  «/  War  (his  Gnt, 
tS4s),  Bolkwea{tSsi),FraMt HiIleH;er,  TJuQtitat'tOwitUSss), 
The  Pkantom  JI((iMml  aitd  Harry  OtUiie  (1856),  Imcj  ArJai 
(1858),  Tkt  WkHe  Cockade  (1867),  Only  an  Emtitn  (1871),  Ske» 
J  Wi»  Hert  (1874).  Ptayini  wUk  Fire  (1887}.  Grant  also  wrote 
Brilitk  BalOes  am  Land  and  Sea  (i87j-r87s)  and  valuable  books 
on  Scottish  history.  PermaiKnt  inlue  attadies  to  Us  great 
work,  in  three  vtdumes,  on  Old  and  Nev  Edinbargk  (t8Se). 
lie  was  the  founder  and  energetic  prontoter  ol  the  Natkmil 
Assodatfon  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights.  In  1873  h« 
became  a  Roman  Cathdic   Hedled  on  the  sth  of  Hay  rSS?. 

ORAHT,  JAMBS  AnaUSTOS  (1817-1891),  Scottish  explorer 
of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  was  bom  at  Nairn,  where  Us  fsths 
was  the  parish  minister,  on  tbe  tith  of  April  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  thegtuunar  scbool  and  Harisdial  College,  Abevdeeii, 
andln  1848  joined  thelitdiananBy,  Hesaw  active  service  In  tht 
Sikh  War  (1848-49),  served  throughout  tbe  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  operations  for  the  rdid  of  Lndcnow. 
He  returned  to  Entfand  tn  t8s8,  and  in  t86o  joined  J.  H.  Spektt 
(f.ft)  fn  tbe menonUn expedition wMdiiolvod tbe  pnblMi el 
tbe  Nile  sources.  Hie  expedition  Mt  Zandbar  In  OiAober  tSfe 
and  teached  Gondokoro,  where  the  travellers  were  again  In  tonch 
with  dvilization,  in  Fdmiary  1863.  Spdce  was  the  leader,  but 
Grant  earned  out  aevenl  investigations  indqiendently  and  made 
vduafale  botanical  collections.  Heactedthtou^wutlnabsdntt 
loyalty  to  Us  oonmda.  In  1864  be  published,  Miuppfcumtiy 
to  Speke's  account  of  their  journey,  A  IValh  across  Africa,  w 
whick  be  dealt  particularly  with  "  the  ordinary  life  and  pursuits, 
the  batnts  and  fedings  of  the  natives  "  and  Uie  economic  vdu 
trftheanintiiestravmed.  In  1864  he  was  awarded  the  patron^ 
medal  of  the  Rqyal  Geogr^>hical  Society,  and  in  1866  llvea  the 
Companiondup  of  tbe  Bath  in  recognition  of  Us  servios  in 
the  expedition.  He  served  in  the  iotelligeoce  department  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868;  for  this  be  was  made  CS.L  and 
received  the  Abyssinian  medaL  At  the  dose  of  tbe  war  he  re> 
tired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  licutenant-colaneL  He  had 
married  in  1865,  and  be  now  settled  down  at  Nairn,  where  he 
died  on  tbe  iitb  of  February  1S91.  He  made  contributions  to 
the  journals  of  various  learned  societies,  tlie  most  notable  bdng 
the  "  Botany  of  the  Spekc  and  Grant  Expedition  "  in  vol.  xxix. 
Hi  the  TroMsadiens  of  lie  iMnaean  Sodely. 

QRAirr,  SIB  JAMES  HOPE  (1808-1873),  En^  general, 
iBf  tb  and  youngest  son  of  Francis  Grant  of  Kilgrastoo,  Perthshire, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Frands  Giant,  P.R.A.,  was  bom  on  the  und 
of  July  1808.  Heentered  tbeanny  in  iSj6  as  comet  in  the  9th 
Lancers,  and  became  lieutenant  in  iSiS  and  captain  in  1835. 
In  1841  he  was  brigade-major  to  Lord  Saltoun  in  the  Chincie  War, 
and  specially  distinguished  himself  at  the  captuix  of  Cliia-KJint 
after  which  be  rccdvcd  the  rank  of  major  and  ibe  CB.  In  the 
first  Sikh  War  of  1845-46  he  took  part  in  tbe  battle  of  Sobtaon; 
and  In  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49  he  forom^ndrd 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  won  Ugh.  rcpuution  in  the  battles  of 
Chillianwalla  and  Guzcrat  (Gujarat).  He  was  promoted  bievet 
lieutenaat-colond  and  shortly  afterwards  to  tbe  same  substantive 
rank.  In  1854  be  became  brevet-colond,  and  in  1836  brigadier 
of  cavalry.  He  took  a  leading  part,in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  holding  for  some  time  tbe  command 
of  the  cavalry  division,  and  afterwards  of  a  movable  column  of 
horseandfoot.  AflerrenderiDgvaluobleserviceintheopeiatioQf 
before  DdU  and  in  the  find  assault  on  the  dty,  be  directed  the 
victorious  march  of  the  cavdry  and  horse  artiBery  dufiatclied  Is 
tbe  direction  of  Cawnperc  to  open  up  communication  with  the 
commander4n-duef  Sir  Colin  Cunpfaeli,  whom  be  met  near  the 
Alambagh,  and  who  raised  him  to  tbe  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  the  vAole  force  under  Us  command  duiiag  whu 
remained  of  the  perilous  march  to  Lucknow  for  the  relief  d  the 
reddency.  After  tbe  retirement  towards  Cawnporebe  gttallr 
aided  in  effecting  there  tbe  totd  rout  of  the  rcbd  troops,  hf 
making  a  detour  which  threatened  their  rear;  and  following  in 
Qunuit  with  a  flying  coluiBi^  be  defeated  tbcn  with  the  loii  af 
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nearly' aO  tbdr  gsm  Ht  Send  Gbtt.  He  abo  took  part  In  the 
operation!  connected  with  the  recapture  of  Lncknow,  shortly 
alter  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force  employed  for  the  final 
pacification  of  India,  a  poution  in  which  his  unwearied  energy, 
and  his  viptance  and  caution  united  to  high  personal  darinf, 
rendered  very  valuable  service.  Before  the  work  of  padficatlon 
was  quite  completed  he  was  created  K.C.B.  In  1859  he  was 
aiHNHnted,  with  the  local  rank  of  lientenant-geneial,  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  British  land  forces  in  the  united  French  and  British 
expedition  against  China.  The  object  of  the  campaign  was 
accomplished  within  three  months  of  the  landing  of  the  forces  at 
Pei-tang  ( ist  of  August  1 860).  The  Talcu  Forts  bad  been  carried 
by  assault,  the  Chinese  defeated  three  times  in  the  open  and 
Peking  occupied.  For  his  conduct  in  thu,  which  has  been  called 
the  "  most  successful  and  the  best  carried  out  of  England's 
little  wars,"  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  arid  was 
gazetted  G.C.B.  In  1S61  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Madras;  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1S65  he  was  made  quaTtennaster-generat 
at  headquarters;  and  in  1S70  he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  camp  at  Aldershot,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
reform  of  the  educational  and  training  systems  of  the  forces, 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  War.  The  Introduction  of 
annual  army  manccuvres  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Hope  Grant. 
In  1873  he  was  gazetted  general.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
7th  of  March  1875. 

Incidenis  in  Ike  Srfiay  War  of  iSS7-S9,  miipikdfnm  ft*  PriaaU 
Jomrnal  a}  Ceiural  Sir  Hobt  Grant,  K.C.B.,  lotftJur  with  soma  ex- 
fttUMlory  chaplers  by  CapL  ll.  KnoUys,  Royal  Arliiitry,  waspubliihed 
Ui  1B73,  and  Jncidenti  m  ike  China  War  oj  i860  appeared  poatbum- 
ously  under  the  samr  editorship  in  1875. 

GRANT,  SIR  PATRICK  (1804-1895),  British  field  marshal,  was 
the  second  son  of  Major  John  Grant,  97th  Foot,  of  Aucbterblair, 
Invcmess-shire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  itth  of  September 
1804.  He  entered  the  Bengal  native  infantry  as  ensign  in  rSio, 
and  became  captain  in  183a.  Re  served  in  Oudh  from  1834  to 
1838,  and  raised  the  Mariana  Light  Infantry.  Employed  in  the 
adjutant -general's  department  of  the  Bengal  army  from  1838 
ontil  1854,  he  became  adjutant-general  in  1840.  He  served 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpur  in  1843, 
winning  a  brevet. majority,  was  adjutant  general  of  the  army 
•t  the  battles  of  Moodkee  in  r845  (twice  severely  wounded), 
and  of  Ferozsbah  and  Sobraon  in  1846,  receiving  the  C.B.  and  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant -cdloncl.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Cfaillianwalla  and  Gujarat  in  1849,  gaining  further  promotion, 
«nd  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  He  served  also 
in  Kohat  in  1851  under  Sr  Charles  Nafncr.  Promoted  major- 
general  in  1854,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madias  army 
from  1856  to  1861.  He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1857,  and-on  General 
Anson's  death  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  to  take  supreme 
command  of  the  army  in  India.  From  Calcutta  he  dkected 
the  operations  against  the  mutineers,  sending  forces  under 
Havelock  and  Outram  for  the  relief  of  Cawnpore  and  LucknoWf 
until  the  arrival  of  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  from  En|^d  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, when  he  retnmed  to  Madras.  On  leaving 
India  in  1861  he  was  decorated  with  the  G.C.B.  He  was  promoted 
Gcutenant-general  in  t86i,  was  governor  of  Malta  from  1S67  to 
187a,  was  made  G.C.M.G.  in  1868,  promoted  general  in  1870, 
field  marshal  in  1883  and  colonel  of  the  Hone  Guards 

and  gotd-stick-in- wait  log  to  the  queen  In  1885.  He  married  as 
his  second  wife,  in  1S44,  Frances  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
(afterwards  Lord)  Gough.  He  was  governor  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Chelsea,  from  1S74  ontil  his  death  there  <m  the  aSth 
of  March  1895. 

ORAVr,  ROBERT  (1814-1891),  British  astronomer,  was  born 
At  Grantown,  Scotland,  on  the  tyth  of  June  1814.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  doadcd  by  a 
prolonged  illness  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  all  school-work  for  six  years.  At  twenty,  however, 
his  health  greatly  improved,  and  he  set  himself  resolutely,  without 
assistaBce,  to  repair  his  cariier  disadvantages  by  tbe  dOigcnt 
atndy  of  Oiwk,  LaUb,  ItaUan  and  natbenatka.  Atfnmonjr 
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also  oceniM  his  attentloa,  and  It  ««•  attanlated  the  leturn 
of  Bailey's  cpmet  hi  1835,  as  w«U  as  by  Ms  suoeest  fn  obaervhig 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  islh  of  Hay  1836.  After 
a  short  course  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  obtained  In  1841 
employment  in  his  brother's  counting-house  in  London.  Duiing 
this  period  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  wiiting  a  histonr  « 
phy^cal  astronomy.  Before  definildy  begjiining  tbe  won  ha 
had  to  search,  amongst  other  records,  those  of  the  FVcncb 
Academy,  and  for  that  purpose  took  up  his  residence  In  Paris 
in  1845,  supporting  himself  by  living  lessons  in  En^idi.  He 
returned  to  London  iu  1847.  Tkt  Hittory  of  Pkyticai  AslrtHomf 
from  iMe  BarlUst  Aiestolhe  UiddU  of  iMe  NineteaUk  Cenkaj  was 
first  published  in  parts  hi  Tke  Liirary  of  Us^nt  Knomledge,  but 
after  the  Issue  of  the  ninth  part  this  mode  of  publication  was 
dlicontinaed,  and  the  work  appeared  as  a  whole  in  1853.  The 
main  object  of  the  wo^  is,  in  the  author's  words,  "  to  exhibit 
a  view  of  the  labours  of  succcsuve  inquirers  in  establishing  ■ 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles  which  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  in  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  relative  to  their  phy»cal  constitution  which  observa- 
tion with  the  telescope  has  disclosed."  The  lucidity  and  complete; 
neg?  with  which  a  great  variety  of  abstruse  subjects  were  treated, 
the  extent  of  research  and  tbe  maturity  of  jud^ent  it  displayed, 
were  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  pubtbhed  work  of  one  who  enjoyed  no  special  oppor- 
tunities, either  for  acquiring  materiab,  or  for  di&nissing  with 
others  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  the  subjects  it  treats  of. 
The  book  at  once  took  a  leading  place  in  astronomical  literature, 
and  earned  for  its  author  in  1S56  the  award  of  tbe  Royal 
Astronomical  Society's  gold  medal.  In  r859  he  succeeded  John 
Pringle  Nichol  as  professor  of  astronomy  In  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  From  time  to  time  he  contributed  astronomical 
papers  to  the  MonlUy  Ifoluxt,  Aitronomiscke  NackrickUm, 
Comfits  rendui  and  other  scientific  serials;  but  his  principal 
work  at  GUsgow  consbled  in  determining  the  places  of  a  large 
number  of  stars  with  the  Ertel  tranut-circle  of  the  Observatory. 
The  results  of  these  labours,  extending  over  twenty-one  years, 
are  contdned  in  the  Clasgov  Catalogue  of  641$  Stan,  putdished 
In  ^883.  This  was  followed  fai  iSgi  by  the  Saond  Ctasiam 
Catalotue.  of  3156  Slan,  published  a  few  weeks  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  34th  of  October  1891. 

See  Monlk.  Notieei  Key.  Astr.  Socielj,  liii.,  3t0  Dunkin); 
KalM,  Nov.  ro,  1899;  Tkt  Timet,  Nov.  2,  1S93;  Roy.  Social 
CataletiM    Seiom.  Paptri.  (A.A.R.*} 

.  GRAVT,  ULTSSBS  SIHPSOH  (i'8i»-l88s),  American  soldier, 
and  eighteenth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  S7th  of  April  rSii.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  settled  la 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  His  earlier  yean  vera 
spent  in  hel[Hng  his  father,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  upon  his  farm  fai 
Ohio.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  it  was  then  that  his  name  assumed 
the  form  by  idiich  it  is  generally  known.  He  was  christened 
Hiram,  after  an  ancestor,  with  Ulysses  for  a  middle  namb 
As  be  was  usually  called  by  his  middle  name,  the  congressmas 
who  recommended  him  for  West  Point  supposed  it  to  be  Us 
first  name,  and  added  thereto  the  name  of  his  mother's  family, 
Simpson.  Grant  was  the  beat  horseman  of  hb  class,  and  totik 
a  respectable  place  in  mathematics,  but  at  his  graduation  te 
1843  he  only  ranked  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine.  In 
September  184s  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  join  the  forces  ot 
General  Taylor  in  Mexico;  there  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  dc  la  Palma  and  Monterey,  and,  after  hb  transfer 
to  General  Scott's  army,  which  he  joined  in  March  18471  served 
at  Vera  Crua,  Ccrro  Gordo,  Oiurubusco,  Molino  del  Key  and  at 
tbe  stonning  of  Chapultepec.  He  was  breveted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  at  Molino  dd  Rey  and  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec.  In  August  1848,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
married  Julia  T.  Dent  (iSifr-igoi),  and  was  for  a  whilesUtioned 
ID  California  and  Oregon,  but  in  1854  he  rerigned  hiscoomnrfoii. 
Ks  rotation  in  the  service  had  suffered  fnm  allegations  tt 
iittcii^ente  drinking,  wUdt,  wfaelber        Ibanded  or  net. 
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cerUinly  in^iaired  hii  mcfulneii  u  a  toldier.  For  the  neiL 
lis  yean  be  lived  in  St  Louis,  Miisouii,  eatnins  a  scanty  subfiistr 
cnce  by  tanning  and  dealings  in  ml  estate.  In  1860  he  removed 
lo  Galena,  Illinois,  and  became  a  clerk  in  a  leather  store  kept 
by  hu  father.  At  that  time  his  earning  capacity  seems  not  to 
have  exceeded  $800  a  year,  and  he  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  a  bnriten  and  disappointed  niaiL  He  was  living  at  Galena 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South. 

{For  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Grant's  battles  and 
fiPpi'lT"!  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Auekicah  Civu. 
_  War.  To  the  "  call  to  arms  "  of  1861  Grant  promptly 

a^l^^  tesponded.  After  some  dday  he  was  commissioned 
uOTin  colonel  of  the  list  IDInois  n^ment  and  soon  after- 
wards brigadier-generaL  He  was  shortly  assigned  to 
a  tcm'toriBl  command  on  the  Missis^ppi,  and  first  won  distinction 
by  bis  energy  in  seizing,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  important 
point  of  Padncah,  Kentudgr,  titnated  at  the  cmfluencc  of 
tbe  two  great  waterways  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  (6th 
Sept.  1861).  On  the  7th  of  November  he  fought  his  first 
battle  as  a  commander,  that  of  Belmont  (Missouri),  which,  if 
it  failed  to  achieve  any  oalcrial  result,  certainly  showed  him 
lo  be  a  capable  and  AUfnl  leader.  Early  in  i86a  he  was  en- 
trusted by  General  H,  W.  Halteck  with  the  command  of  a  laf^ 
force  to  clear  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee,  and,  whatever  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the  general 
■tratcgy  of  the  campaign.  Grant  himself,  by  his  able  and 
energetic  worit,  thoroughly  deserved  the  credit  of  hla  brilliant 
success  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  15,000  Confederates  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Grant  and  his  dlvi^on  commanders  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general  U.S.V.  soon  afterwards, 
but  Grant's  own  fortunes  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  HaOeck.  When,  after  befaig  vutually  under 
vicst,  he  rejoined  hb  artny,  (t  was  concentrated  about  Savannah 
on  the  Tennessee,  preparing  for  a  ratrip^ipp  towards  Corinth, 
Miss.  On  the  6th  of  April  1863  a  furious  assault  on  Grant's 
camps  brought  on  the  battle  of  Shilob  Ig-v.),  After  two  days' 
desperate  fighting  the  Confederates  vrithdrew  beiore  the  com- 
bined attack  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under  Grant  and  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  under  Buell.  But  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  annihilation  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  and  Grant's  leadership  throughout  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  emergency,  thou^  he  di^ilaycd  his  usual  personal 
bravery  and  resolution.  In  the  pand  advance  of  Halledc'a 
armies  which  followed  Shilob,  Grant  was  relieved  of  all  important 
duties  by  bis  assigmncnt  as  second  in.  command  of  the  whole 
force,  and  was  thought  by  the  army  at  large  to  be  in  disgrace. 
But  Balleck  soon  went  to  Washington  as  general-in-chief,  and 
Grant  took  command  of  his  old  army  and  of  Rosecrans'  Army 
ol  the  Mississippi  Two  victories  (luka  and  Corinth)  were  won 
in  tbe  autumn  of  1S61,  but  the  credit  of  both  fell  to  Rosecrans, 
who  commanded  in  the  field,  and  the  nadir  of  Grant's  military 
brtunet  was  reached  when  the  first  advance  on  Vicksburg(7.v.), 
planned  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  complicated  by  a  series  of 
political  intrigues  (which  had  also  caused  the  adopticm  of  tbe 
original  scheme],  collapsed  after  tbe  minor  reverses  of  HoUy 
Springs  and  Chi^asaw  Bayou  (December  1863). 
'  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Grant  would  have  followed  other 
unsuccessful  generals  into  retirement,  had  he  not  shown  that, 
whatever  his  mistakes  or  failures,  arul  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  sober  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  possessed  the  iron 
determination  and  energy  which  in  the  eyes  of  Liocola  and 
Stanton,'  and  of  the  whole  Northern  i>eopIe,  was  the  first  requisite 
cf  tbeir  generals.  He  remuoed  then  with  his  army  near 

•  President  Lincoln  was  Grant's  most  unwavering  supporter. 
Many  amuMng  itorin  are  toM  of  hi*  replies  to  various  deputations 
which  waited  upon  him  to  ask  lor  Grant's  removal.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  the  critics  to  ascertain  the  brand  of  whisky  favoured  by 
Grant,  so  thai  he  could  send  lugs  of  it  to  the  other  general*.  The 
flueition  of  Grant's  Bbstemioutncn  wa*  and  i*  of  little  importance. 
The  caote  at  lUilce  over-rode  every  prejudice  and  the  people  oF  the 
United  States,  siocc  the  war,  have  tmn  in  general  content  to  leave 
tbe  qucatioa  alone,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  outcry  raised  in  1908, 
wfaaa  fteddent  lUt  m^ened  it  in  a  ipeeck  at  Grant's  tomU 


burg,  trying  one  plan  after  another  iritbout  result,  until  u  hit 
after  months  of  abnost  bopdeis  work  his  perseverance  was 
crowned  with  success— a  success  directly  consequent  upoo  a 
strange  and  bizarre  campiUga  irf  ten  weeu,  in  which  his  daring 
and  vigour  were  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before.  On  tbe 
4th  of  July  1863  tbe  great  fortress  suncndercd  with  39,491  men, 
this  being  one  tit  the  most  important  victories  won  by  the  Unkm 
arms  in  the  whole  war.  Grant  was  at  once  mnAt  a  majoT'.gcncral 
In  the  regular  army.  A  few  months  later  the  great  revene  trf 
Chickamauga  created  an  alarm  in  the  North  commensurate  with 
the  elation  that  had  been  felt  at  the  double  victory  of  Vidcsbutg 
and  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  at  once  ordered  to  Chattanooga, 
to  deddc  the  bte  of  the  Amy  of  the  Cumberland  in  a  second 
battle.  Four  armies  were  [Jaced  under  his  command,  and 
three  of  these  concentrated  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  35th  of 
November  1863  a  great  three-days'  battle  ended  wUh  ihe 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  iriio  bom  this  day  bad  no 
foothold  in  tbe  centre  and  west. 

After  this,  in  preparation  for  a  grand  comUned  effort  of  aQ 
the  Union  forces.  Grant  was  placed  in  supreme  command,  and 
tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-generd  revived  for  him  (March  1864). 
Grant's  headquarters  henceforth  accompanied  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  lieutenant-general  directed  the  campaign  in 
Vir^nia.  This,  with  Grant's  driving  energy  infused  into  the 
best  army  that  the  Union  possessed,  resolved  itself  into  a 
scries,  almost  uninterrupted,  (rf  terrible  battles.  Tactically  ths 
Confederates  were  almost  always  victorious,  strat^ically,  GrMt, 
disposing  of  greatly  superior  forces,  pressed  bade  Lee  aitd  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the  lines  of  Richmond  and  Peters. 
burg,  while  above  all,  in  pursuance  of  his  explicit  policy  of 
"  attrition,"  the  Federal  leader  used  his  men  with  a  metoksi 
energy  that  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  modem  history.  At 
Cold  Harbor  six  thousand  men  fdl  in  one  useless  assault  lasting 
an  hour,  and  after  two  months  the  Union  armies  lay  befois 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  indeed,  but  bad  lost  no  fewer  thu 
73,000  men.  But  Grant  was  unshaken  in  his  determination. 
"  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  snnaKr," 
was  his  message  from  the  battlefield  of  Spottsylvaida  to  the 
chief  of  stafi  at  Washington.  Through  many  weary  roooth)  he 
never  relaxed  his  hold  on  Lee's  army,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
partial  reverses,  that  would  have  been  defeaU  for  his  predecei- 
sors,  he  gradually  wore  down  his  gallant  adversary.  Tbe  terible 
cost  of  these  operations  did  not  dieck  him;  only  on  one  occasioa 
of  grave  peril  were  any  troops  aent-from  his  lines  to  serve  elie- 
wherc,  and  he  drew  to  himself  the  bulk  of  the  men  whom  the 
Union  government  was  recruiting  by  thousands  ba  the  final 
effort,  Meanwhile  all  the  other  campaigns  had  been  doidy 
Eupcrnsed  by  Grant,  preoccupied  though  be  was  with  the 
operations  against  hb  own  adversary.  At  a  critical  moment 
he  actually  left  the  Virgioian  armies  to  their  own  commandeis, 
and  started  to  take  personal  command  in  a  threatened  quarter, 
and  throughout  he  was  in  dose  touch  with  Sherman  and  Thomas, 
who  conducted  the  campaigns  on  the  south-east  and  tlie  centre. 
That  he  succeeded  in  the  eflident  exercise  of  the  chief  command 
of  armies  of  a  total  strength  of  over  one  million  men,  operating 
many  thousands  of  nules  apart  from  each  other,  while  at  the 
some  time  he  watched  and  manoeovred  against  a  great  captain 
and  a  veteran  army  in  one  fidd  of  the  war,  must  be  the  gruUst 
proof  of  Grant's  powers  u  a  general  In  the  end  complete  satxes 
rewarded  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Federals  on  every  theatre 
of  war;  in  Vlr^nia,  where  Grant  was  in  personal  control,  the 
merciless  policy  of  attrition  won  down  Lee's  aniqr  niltl  a  mm 
remnant  was  kft  for  the  final  surrender. 

Grant  had  thus  brought  the  great  Struggle  to  an  end,  tnd  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  Union.  A  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  war  thoroughly  bears  out  the  pt^ralar 
view.  There  were  soldiers  more  accomplished,  as  was  McCkOss, 
more  brilUant,  as  was  Rosecrans,  and  more  exact,  as  was  Budl, 
but  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  these  generals,  or  bdeed 
any  others  in  the  service,  could  have  accomplished  the  task 
which  Grant  brought  to  comi^te  success.  Nor  must  it  be  si|»: 
poied  that  Cnut  learned  little  from  three  yean'  CTiqps^ijBI 
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hUcbconnuid.  TberelikwtocoiaiiMiitlunia^eBsuptMKd 
bnwcCD  the  buoyant  cnufy  that  led  Gnat  to  Shilob  and  ibe 
frim  ploddiog  detenninaiion  that  led  him  to  Vkluburg  and 
to  Appomattox.  Shilob  revealed  to  Craat  the  inteiuity  of  the 
itniggle,  and  after  that  battle,  apprecialiog  to  the  full  the 
SMlenal  and  moral  faeion  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  be  gradually 
trained  hb  miliiar/  character  on  those  lioea  which  alwie  could 
conduce  to  ultimate  sikccm.  Sin^enew  ot  purpose,  and  relent- 
lesi  vigour  in  the  eiecution  of  the  purpow,  were  ibt  quaUtlet 
Mccsury  to  the  conduct  of  the  vaat  enterprise  of  subdtting  the 
Confedency.  Gnnt  poaieMed  or  acquired  both  to  sttch  a  ^gnt 
that  he  proved  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  In  technical 
Grwsse  he  was  aurpasscd  by  many  of  his  predeceason  and  hb 
lubordinates,  he  lud  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great 
captain,  courage  that  rose  higher  with  each  ototAle,  and  the 
dear  jndgmcat  to  distinguish  the  ewential  from  the  minor 
imet  in  war.— (C  F.  A.)] 

After  the  HsaHinaiioa  of  President  Uncofai  a  dlspotition  wSs 
shown  by  hi*  luccessor,  Andrew  Jtdmson,  to  deal  severely  with 
Ibe  Confederate  leaders,  and  it  was  undentood  that  Indictments 
far  treason  were  to  be  brought  against  General  Lee  and  others. 
Grant,  however,  insbted  that  ibe  United  Suisa  govenment 
was  bound  by  the  Urns  accorded  to  Lee  aad  hb  army  at 
Apponattooi.  He  went  to  far  as  to  ibretten  to-ieagn  Ua  com* 
nbnon  i£  the  president  disregarded  hb  protest.  Thb  energetic 
sction  on  Grant's  part  «av«l  the  United  States  fran  a  foul 
stain  upon  iu  escutcheon.  In  Ju(y  1866  the  grade  of  geaetkl  was 
acated,  for  the  first  tbne  siace  the  onuiisation  of  the  govern- 
■eU,  and  Onut  was  promoted  to  that  position.  In  the  foUow- 
bg  year  he  became  involved  in  the  deadly  quarrd  between 
President  Johnson  and  Congress.  To  tie  the  president's  hands 
Congress  had  paned  the  Tcnura  of  Office  Act,  forbidding  the 
prtsideat  to  remove  any  caUnet  officer  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate;  but  in  August  1867  President  Johnom  suspended 
Stoetary  Stanton  and  appointed  Grant  secretary  of  war  ad 
iMltrim  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  should  be  ascertained. 
Giant  accQHcd  the  appointment  under  protest,  and  held  it 
ntil  the  following  January,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
(be  preddcnt^  action,  ud  Secretary  Sunlon  resumed  his 
office.  President  Johnson  was  much  disgusted  at  the  readiness 
»iih  which  Grant  turned  over  the  office  to  Stanton,  and  a  bitter 
coaiioversy  ensued  between  Johnson  and  Grant.  Hitherto 
Grant  had  taken  little  put  in  politics.  The  only  vote  which 
lie  bad  ever  cast  for  a  ptctidential  candidate  was  in  1856  for 
James  Buchanan;  and  leading  Democrats,  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  186S,  hoped  to  make  him  their  can- 
didate  in  the  dection  of  that  year;  l>ut  the  effect  of 
tha  contiovctsy  with  Pre^dent  Johmoa  was  to  bring 
Cmt  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the 
anvention  in  Chicago  on  the  10th  of  May  t868  he  was  unani- 
Bously  nominated  on  the  fini  ballot.  Thz  Democratic  party 
nominated  tbe  one  available  Democrat  who  had  the  smallest 
chance  ot  beating  him— Horatio  Seymour,  lately  governor  of 
New  York,  an  excellent  statesman,  but  at  that  time  hopeless 
as  a  candidate  because  of  hb  attitude  during  the  war.  The 
Rsok  of  the  contest  was  at  no  time  in  doubt;  Giant  received 
114  electoral  voles  and  Seymour  80. 

The  moet  impwtant  domestic  event  of  Grants  fitst  term  af 
president  was  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Coostitution  on  the  iMh  of  March  1870,  providing  that  suSrage 
throughout  tbe  United  States  should  not  be  restricted  on  account 
of  nee,  colour  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  most 
important  event  In  foreign  policy  was  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  the  Sihof  May  1871,  commonly  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Wtdiington,  whereby  several  controversies  between  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  including  the  bitter  questions 
sslodamsgeinflicted  upon  the  United  States  by  the  "Alabama" 
sad  other  Confederate  cruisers  built  and  equipped  in  England, 
*crc  referred  to  arbitration.  In  1869  the  government  of  Santo 
Deminfo  (or  the  Dominican  RqiubUc)  expressed  a  wish  for 
inwHiien  by  tbe  United  States,  and  such  a  step  wu  bvound . 
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by  Grant,  biu  *  treaty  BcgMkldl  with  tbb  end  In  vfaw  faikd 

to  obtain  (be  requisite  twe^tUrds  vote  la  the  Senate.  In  May 
1871  sonKthing  was  done  towards  alleviating  the  odloas  Recon- 
struction taws  foe  dragooning  tbe  South,  which  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  spite  of  the  vetoes  of  Preaideat  Jofanaon.  Tbe 
Amnesty  Bill  restored  civil  rights  to  all  persons  in  the  South, 
save  fiom  300  to  500  who  had  bcH  high  poaiiioos  under  (he 
Confederacy.  As  earty  as  1S70  President  Grant  recommended 
measures  of  civil  service  reform,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
act  authorizing  him  to  appoiaf  a  Civil  Service  commission. 
A  commbsion  was  created,  but  owing  to  the  hcMility  of  the 
poUtldaDS  in  Congress  it  accomplished  little.  Dmfiag  the  fifty 
years  tince  Cnwfoid'a  Tenure  of  Office  Act  Was  ptsaed  in  i8te, 
the  country  lud  been  growing  more  and  more  faim'tiar  with  the 
spectade  of  corraption  in  hi|j]  places.  Tbe  evil  rose  to  alarming 
proportions  during  Grant's  presideBty.  partly  becauas  of  the 
Immense  extension  of  the  dvil  service,  partly  because  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  alliance  between  spotlameB  and  the  persons 
benefited  by  protective  Urifis,  and  partly  because  the  pubfic 
attentioD  was  still  so  much  abscffbed  in  Southern  afiaira  that  little 
energy  was  left  lor  curbing  rascality  in  the  North.  The  f^td'lr. 
indeed,  wen  rife  fn  Wadiington,  and  aSected  persons  in  cloee 
relations  with  the  president.  Grant  was  iU-filted  for  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  situation.  Along  with  hl^  is- 
tellectual  powers  in  certain  directions,  he  had  a  stmi^ty  of 
nature  charming  in  itself,  but  often  calculated  to  leiider  hin 
the  easy  prey  of  shaniers.  He  found  it  almost  impossible  lo 
believe  tittt  anything  oouM  be  wmg  in  persons  to  whom  he 
had  given  Us  friendship,  and  00  several  occasions  such  friends 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  him.  Tbe  feeling  was  widely 
prevalent  in  the  4>ring  of  187a  that  the  interests  of  pure  govera. 
mcnt  in  the  United  Sutes  demanded  that  President  Grant  should 
not  be  elected  to  a  second  term.  Thb  feeling  led  a  number  of 
hl^b-adnded  gcnilenen  to  form  themselves  Into  in  otganitation 
under  the  name  ni  Liberal  Republicans.  They  held  a  coaventlon 
at  Cincinnati  in  Hay  wbh  the  intention  of  nominating  tot  the 
presidency  Charles  Francb  Adams,  who  had  ably  represented 
the  United  Slates  at  the  court  of  St  James's  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  omivcntion,  was,  however,  captured  by  politidaas 
who  converted  the  whole  tfitdr  Into  n  farce  1^  nominating 
Horace  Greeley,  cditorof  theiVcw  York  Trituitt,  who  represented 
almost  anything  rather  than  the  object  for  which  tlie  convention 
had  been  calkd  together.  The  Deniocnts  had  despaired  of 
electing  a  Candidate  of  Ihefr  own,  and  hoped  to  achieve  success 
by  adiqiltng  the  Cincinnati  nominee,  slwuld  he  prove  to  be  an 
eligible  person.  The  event  showed  that  while  their  defeat  in 
1S&8  had  taught  them  despondency,  it  had  not  taught  them 
wisdom;  it  was  still  in  their  power  to  make  a  gallant  fight  by 
nominating  a  person  fcit  whom  RepuUican  lefomen  could 
vote.  Bnt  vrith  ahnost  incredible  fattiity,  they  sdofAed  Grcdcy 
as  thdr  candidate.  As  a  natural  result  Grant  was  re-elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  most  important  event  of  hb  second  term  was  hb  veto 
of  the  InflatioB  BiU  In  1874  f<^wed  by  the  passage  of  the 
Resumptioa  Act  in  the  following  year.  'The  country 
was  still  labouring  under  the  curse  of  an  inconvertible  J^'^ 
paper  currency  originating  with  the  L«gal  Tender  Act  StaHVk 
of  1861.  Tbm  was  a  considerable  party  in  favour  of 
dtibaung  the  currency  indefinitely  by  inflation,  and  a  VA  with 
that  object  was  paned  by  Coqsress  in  April  i8j4.  It  was 
promptly  vetoed  by  President  Grant,  and  two  nontlu  later  he 
wrale  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Senator  J.  P.  Jones  of  Nevada 
advocating  a  speedy  return  to  q>ecie  payments.  The  passage  of 
the  Resumption  Act  in  January  187$  was  largdy  due  to  hb  con- 
sistent advocacy,  and  for  these  measures  he  deserves  as  high 
credit  as  for  hb  viaories  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  these  great 
services,  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republican  p^rty 
rapidly  increased  during  the  years  i87«-i876.  The  causes  were 
twofold:  firstly,  there  was  grnt  dissatbfaction  with  the  troubles 
in  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the  harsh  Reconstructloo 
laws  and  the  robberies  committed  by  the  carpet-bag  govcm- 
mcntt  lAich  those  laws  k^  in  pow«fiseGoadly,tbosoaudalsat 
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WaiUiro"'  compridiig  whofcnie  fnndi  w  the  pubUc  tevenur, 
Awikened  lively  disgust.   In  some  cues  the  culpms  weie  so  bcu 

to  Pmi<t«it  Grant  that  many  persons  found  it  difliculi  to  avtnd 
the  suspkioo  thdt  he  was  himseU  implicated,  and  never  perhaps 
«ji  his  hold  upon  popular  favour  so  sUght  as  in  the  summer 
tzi  antuma  of  i8|6. 

.\ftcr  the  close  of  fab  presidency  in  the  spring  of  1877  Grant 
suited  on  a  journey  rouod  the  woTld,  accompanied  by  his  uife 
and  one  son.    He  was  received  with  distinguished 
£^      honours  in  England  and  on  the  contioentlof  Europe, 
whence  he  nude  his  wny  to  India,  China  ind  Japan. 
After  his  ictura  to  America  in  September  tSSo  he  went  back  to 
bomc  in  Galena,  lIMnds.   A  faction  among  the  managera 
ji       Republican  party  attempted  to  secure  his  nomination  for 
A  -.'-^  tcna  a*  president,  and  in  the  convention  at  Chicago  in 
'-.  -e :  i>$o  he  received  a  vote  exceeding  300  during  36  ouuecu  tive 
3J.10IS.   NewrthdeM,  his  opponeau  made  such  effective  use  tA 
■j^  -^H-i '  IT  piejuJice  against  third  terms  that  the  Echemc  was 
tt'C^.-i  isJ  Garncid  was  named  in  his  stead.  InAugustiSSi 
Crfww.  vraai  bought  a  house  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
jn.gaw  -«u  :r.su£cient  for  the  proper  support  of  his  family,  and 
K.-Jt-ds$-'«  ^e  hii  become  partner  in  a  banking  house  in  which 
.■iK  .1  U  >.-ei  »is  interested  along  with  other  persons,  llic 
:Ve  arm  was  Grant  and  Ward.   The  ex-president 
^  i.'j.^wi  a  .-.      his  available  property,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
-a.T'jr«-i  of  the  business.    Ilis  facility  iA  giving  his  con- 
j-.kv«by  people  »'M  now  to  be  vUited  with  dite 
i^-.-.     li  -.J.^j  tbe  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  it  was  dia- 
it  j;         the  partners  had  been  pcrpcirdllng  systematic 
,J  _Tts.i  .tf  Thb  sewre  blow  left  General  Grant 

"  Lj*  1:  she  lime  when  he  was  beginning  to  suffer 

rrtT  ■.  ■!«  iwaitf  which  finally  caused  his  death.  Down 
J.        >:  -jj  re\er  made  any  pretensions  to  Ulcrary  skill 
-.1  ,c  ";<iii«  api>roichcd  by  the  CeiifHry  tfagasme 
"'  1!        ^.-f  »f.re  aiticlcs  he  undertook  the  work  in  or<!cr 
'  .'    X  ..i;  .vcuSeJiX*.    It  proved  a  congenial  task,  and 
T.        'i  »■{  his  PcTMiut  Mtm"irs,  a  frank,  modest 
-■i  xv*.  w'-ich  ranks  among  the  best  standard 
~         '       T*--"  "t«  <amc«l  lor  the  general  aiid  his 
■  4      "J-*  •>  million  dollars.   The  circumstances 
■.V  ■  ■-•1  ir*)e  it  an  ait  of  heroism  coRi[>atable 
■  -  ■.  .■•e:  >-'w«ed  as  a  soldier.    During  most  of 
.  •  ..:,.r!uiw  from  cancer  inihc  tliroal,  and 

'  '    .    .  >.x,.f*h:>JiaihthjtIiefimihcdthcmanu- 
r  liv'sOonfireMpasicdabillcreatinghim 
\.  4!sl  in  the  summer  he  was  removed 

'  '      1;  .'j^*.  near  Saratoga,  w  here  he  paiscd 
■■■    ^*^''         ,  ..       where  he  died  on  the  j'.rd  ol 
.  V  •  •!»  i-lKti  in  a  temporary  tomb  in 
~        i        ^.ti  City,  overlooking  the  Hudson 

.  ,         •  leandlovabletraits.    There  was 
"       .jj  '  5^  .:  >.-»pliciiy,  which  was  at  times 
~    "        .    .      »A.ie.   He  abounded  in  kindli- 
X  c  *j*anythingesi>ecially  dirikult 
,  ^  si^:  of  human  suflcrinR,  as  was 
^  (Xfe  he  lay  out  of  doors  in  the 
,  1  .v.'Joetable  room  where  the 
.  ^        WIS  strong,  as  ncll  as  his 
him  in  good  service  as 
.  "  -  si.1t  Sght  against  ihc  grccn- 
,tK  of  some  shortcomings, 
,  piNcpersonalily,  well  fit  to 
J.  J  ijicUn.ition.    (J.  Fi.) 
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^..^  iBit  white  marble  and 
~  ^Vl'>t  a  M|ii.irF  buililiii,; 
^  4VV»S"^-  the  tenire 
^^iv.  The  coincrMone 
^  xt<»nlb  w.**  dcdicalcd 
—  anil  aildn-iics  by 
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General  Gnnt^  sob,  FitmKK  Demi  Ciant  (b.  iSjo), 
graduated  «  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  ia  1871.  was  aide  de- 
camp to  General  Philip  Sheridan  in  i87j-i8Si,and  resigned  Iron 
the  army  in  iSSt,  after  having  attained  the  rank  of  limiierunt- 
cotond.  He  was  U.S.  miniitcr  to  Austria  in  1SS9-1S9J,  and 
police  commissioner  of  New  York  city  in  1S94-189S.  Hesen-cd 
as  a  brigadier-gcneral  of  vduotccrs  in  the  Spanidi-Amcricu 
War  of  |8<>S,  and  then  in  the  rhilippines,  bcconinit  bri(adit^ 
general  in  the  regular  army  in  February  tgni  and  mivlor-gcncnl 
in  February  1906. 

BiSLtodtAFHV. — Adam  Badeau'*  Uititary  Ilistcry  of  U.S.Crawi 
(3  volt..  New  York,  iUt-iMi),  and  CranI  im  Ptace  (llarrlard, 
1SB7),  arc  appreciative  but  lacking  in  ditcrimi nation.  Williiia 
Conant  Church's  l/lynri  S.  Grant  and  Ikt  Period  e/.VofiMoi  Prr. 
irnatjon  and  F^eenilruclion  (New  York,  1897)  is  a  good  fULcir.ti 
account.  Hamlin  Carbnd's  Ulytiti  S.  Grant,  Hit  Ltft  and  Cttr- 
otter  (New  York,  rSgS)  eives  especial  attention  to  the  nersMial 
traits (rf  Grant  and  alraunJs  in  anccdute.  SecalM  Crant'i^frt««J 
ilemoiri  (i  vols..  New  York,  lSt<5'l(>«6):  J.  C.  Viilson't  Lift  end 
PuUif  Stnicet  of  V.  S.  Grant  (New  York.  i8»6);  J.  R. Young's 
Around  Ikt  K'arU  witt  Gtnerat  GranilStw  York.  t89o);  Hmt 
Porter's  Campaitninfvitk  Grant  (New  York.  1897):  James  Fued 
Khodes's  UiUor/  ^tti  UniM  Slaifi  (vol*.  iii.-WL,  New  York.  ith|6- 
1004):  Jamci  K.  Howoer'*  Apptal  I0  Armt  omd  Oultome  of  Ihr  Citd 
n'ar  (Ni-w  York,  1907):  John  Eaton's  Graitf,  Limtelm,  andih 
Fietdmrn  (New  York,  1907),  and  various  works  mentiorwd  in  tkc 
artkU-s  AuEKiCAN  Civil  Was,  Wiloekxbss  CAMrMcsi,  &c. 

GRANT  (from  A.-Fr,  trannttr,  0,  Fr,  greanler  for  crtaelff, 
popular  Lat.  trcunlart,  for  crcdenlarc,  to  entrust,  Lat.  endtre,  10 
bclic^'c,  trust),  originally  permission,  acknowledgment,  hence  ibe 
gift  of  privileges,  rights,  &c.,  specilically  in  law,  the  trarufcrrf 
property  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  termed  a  deed  of  grant. 
According  to  the  old  rule  of  common  law,  the  immediate  freehold 
in  corporeal  hereditaments  lay  in  livery  (see  FEOFraE.NTl, 
whereas  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  a  reversion,  re- 
mainder, ad\-owson,  &c.,  lay  in  grant,  that  is,  passed  by  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  ol  conveyance  or  grant  without  further 
ceremony.  Ttie  distinction  between  property  lying  in  liver)-  and 
in  grant  is  now  al>oUshed,  the  Real  Property  Act  184s  providing 
that  all  corporeal  tenements  and  hereditaments  shall  be  trans- 
ferable as  well  by  grant  as  by  livery  (see  Convzyanokc).  A 
grant  of  personal  prcpertj  u  properly  termed  ao  asstgnmint  «r 
bill  of  sale. 

GRANTH,  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  ifct 
spiritual  and  moral  leaching  of  Sikhism  (f.r.).  The  book  is  called 
the  'ti/tC7/<>»/A£j/ritl  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  title  of  respect,  because  it 
is  U-licveil  by  them  to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  gurus.  Thctitit 
is  generally  applied  to  the  volume  compiled  by  the  fifth  gun 
Arjan,  which  contains  the  compositions  of  Guru  Kanak,  ikt 
founder  of  the  Sikh  rctigron;  of  his  successors,  Guru  AnfaJ, 
Amar  Das,  Ram  Das  and  Arjan;  hymns  of  the  Hindu  bhagaiso 
saints,  Jnidcv,  Namdev,  Tiilochan,  Saia,  Ramanand,  K^l-ir, 
Rai  Das,  Pipa.  Bhikhan,  Bcni,  Parmanand  Das,  Sur  Das.  &dhni 
and  Dhanna  Jat;  verses  of  the  Mahommedan  saint  called  Farid; 
andp3neg>'ricsof  the  gurus  by  bards  who  either  attended  them  or 
a'Imired  ilicir  characters.  The  compositions  of  the  ninth  gars, 
leg  ILihadur,  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Aii  GraaA  bf 
Guru  Govind  Singh.  One  recension  of  the  sacred  volume  pI^ 
served  at  Mangat  in  the  Gujr.it  district  contains  a  hymn  com- 
l>o>cd  by  Mira  Dai,  queen  of  Chilor.  The  Adi  Grjnik  coniaiu 
|Mi.s.-iKes  of  great  pii  turesr|uencss  and  beauty.  The  oriEtuI 
cupy  is  said  tv  be  in  Kariarptir  in  the  Jullundur  district,  bui  ike 
chief  copy  in  use  is  now  in  the  Ilar  Mandar  or  Golden  TemHi 
at  Anirilsnr,  where  it  is  daily  read  aloud  by  the  attendant 
Gr  iiidus  or  scripture  readers. 

There  is  also  a  second  Cranlh  which  was  compiled  by  the 
Sikhs  in  1734,  and  populariy  known  as  the  Cnntk  ef  Ikt  InA 
Cun,  but  it  has  not  the  same  authority  as  the  AJi  CraiHk.  It 
contains  Guru  Go\-ind  Singh's  7 J/!;'i',  the  vltjf  tJstitor  Praise  ol 
the  Creator,  thirty-three  lavaias  (quatrains  containing  some  ol 
the  main  tenets  of  the  guru  and  strong  reprobation  of  idolairf 
and  hypoaisy),  ami  the  I'licAii.ir  Xcliik  or  wonderful  drama,  in 
which  the  gum  gives  an  account  of  his  parentage,  divine  mixiM 
and  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.  "Ilien  come  Ihm 
abt{d(ed  tiaulatioos  by  different  IwiHbol  tho  Dai  JfiUmrf 
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H  cptede  ia  Ibe  UvHun^ya  Furam,  in  praise  of  Durga,  tbe 
loddcM  «f  wu.  Then  follow  the  Cyan  Perbodk  or  Awakening  of 
Lftotr ledge,  accoonts  of  twcnty-fout  incarnations  ot  tbe  deity, 
idccted  tMCauie  of  their  warlike  character;  the  Hoar*  dt 
SaU;  the  Skestar  Nam  Uala,  which  is  a  list  of  oflen^ve  and 
defensive  weapons  used  In  the  gum's  time,  with  special  Fcferetxc 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Creator;  the  Tria  Ckaritv  or  tales  iUua- 
inting  the  qualities,  but  principally  the  deceit  (rf  women;  the 
Ktbit,  compositions  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  the  Zafarnama 
containing  the  tenth  gum's  qitstle  to  the  emperor  Auran^eb,  and 
leveral  metrical  talcs  In  the  Persian  language.  This  Gnmtk  is 
•dy  partially  the  coraposiiion  of  the  tenth  gam,  Tbe  greater 
portion  of  it  was  written  by  bards  in  his  em[doy. 

The  two  volumes  are  written  in  sevcraJ  diSeroit  languages 
inddiakcts.   The  ili/i&axJAislargclyinoldPunjabiandHIndl, 
but  Prakrit,  Persian,  Itlahnitti  and  Gujrati  are  also 
represented.    The  &«t/A  e/rte  r««/*Ciin(  b  written 
in  the  old  and  very  difficult  Hindi  affected  by  litcraiy 
men  in  the  Patna  district  In  the  i(th  century.  In 
■eitber  ot  these  sacred  volumes  is  there  any  separation  of  words. 
As  then  Is  no  separation  of  words  in  Sanskrit,  the  gyams  or 
iiierpTetert  of  the  gam's  hymns  prefer  to  follow  the  ancient 
prsctice<rfjunctionof  words.  This  midMS  the  rending  of  the  Sikh 
imptures  very  difficult,  and  ta  one  tH  tbe  cauMa  of  the  decline 
•I  the  Sikh  Tcfa'gion. 

The  hymns  in  the  Adi  Cranik  an  arranged  not  acoorditig  to 
tbe  gurus  or  bhagats  who  compose  them,  but  according  to  rags 
or  musical  measures.  There  are  thirty-one  luch  measurea  In 
ihc  yldi  Grantk,  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Dcasures  to  which  they  are  composed.  The  gurus  who  composed 
bynins,  namely  Ike  ffrst,  second,  third,  fourth,  liflh  and  ninth 
guM,  all  used  the  name  Nanak  as  their  nom-dc-pluroc.  Thdr 
cDKiposiilons  arc  distinguished  by  mahallas  or  wards.  Thus  the 
ouniiosiiioRs  of  Gum  Nanak  are  styled  mahalla  one,  the  com- 
positions of  Guru  Angad  ate  styled  mahalla  two,  add  so  otl 
Alter  tbe  hymns  of  the  gurus  arc  found  the  hymns  <^  the  bhagats 
ondcr  thdr  several  musical  measures.  "Hie  Sikhs  generally  dis- 
like any  arrartgcmcnt  of  the  Adi  Grantk  by  which  the  composi- 
ltot»  of  each  gum  or  bhagat  should  be  separately  shown. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  Sikhs  are  found  set  forth  In  the  two 
OdnlAi  and  in  composil  ions  called  Rahll  Nomas  and  Tanakkwak 
Namas,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  utterances 
of  the  tenth  gum.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the  sacred 
books  is  the  unity  tA  God,  and  starting  from  this 
premisB  the  rejection  of  idolatry  and  siQienlition. 
Thus  Gum  Govind  Singh  writes: 
*  Some  wonhippine  itonts,  put  them  on  their  Hctdt; 
Some  suspend  llneam*  from  their  necks: 
Sofnc  iM  the  God  ui  the  Soutli;  wme  bow  thdr  heads  to  the 
West. 

Some  Tools  worship  idols.  Others  busy  tbemaelvts  with  wor- 
shipping the  dead. 
The  whole  world  entangtod  Ui  take  cerewioito  Bath  not  found 
God's  secret." 

HetttotbeonityorGodcomntlweqiialiiyal  lU  men  in  His 
ri|ht,  and  so  the  nbolithn  of  cute  dbtlncUons.   Guru  Nanak 

"OflUhatb  nopower  Inthenert  worM;  thcrelaa  new  order  of 
betnga, 

Tbott  whose  accounts  are  hiMMurcd  are  tbe  good." 
Tbe  concremation  of  widows,  though  [vactised  in  later  times  by 
HinduiW  Sikhs,  b  forbidden  in  the  CratUA,    Cum  Atjan 
wriivs: 

"  She  who  coMidcreth  her  beloved  as  her  God. 
Is  the  falBMCd  M"  who  stall  be  acceptable  io  Cod's  Court." 

Ilbftconmon  beUet  that  the  Sikhs  are  aUowed  to  drink  wine 
ud  ethn  intoxieuis.  Tbu  b  not  the  case  Gum  Nanak 
wmt: 

"  By  drinlnng  wine  man  mqiraittcth  many  nns." 
Cvni  Arjan  wrote: 

"  The  fool  who  drinketh  evil  wine  b  Invdvad  in  sin." 
AadintbeRahlt  Nanu  of  Bbd  Den  Siii|b  tboe  b  the  follow- 
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**  Let  a  Sikh  take  no  intndnnti  It  maketh  the  body  lasy;  it 
divnteth  men  from  their  tcnpoial  and  spiritual  dutica,  and  IneiMtb 
tlwtn  to  evil  deeds." 

It  h  also  geiterally  bdleved'  that  the  Skha  uc  bound  to 
absula  fion  tbe  fletn  of  kine.  TUs.  too,  b  a  nbtnke,  aiiiins 
from  the  ^h  adoption  el  Hindu  usages.  The  two  Grantki  irf 
tbe  Sikhs  and  all  their  canonical  works  are  abadutdy  silent  on 
the  aubject.  The  Sikhs  are  not  bound  to  abetain  from  any  Acah, 
except  tbet  vhldi  b  olmously  tiafit  foe  hunua  food,  or  what  b 
killed  in  tbe  HsiKninedan  iaaUon  l>y  Jagging  as  animal's  threat 
with  a  knife.  Ilus  flesh-eating  practice  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  ttirir  physical  strengtiL  Snnldng  b  striclly  prohibited  by 
the  Sikh  r^^n.  Guru  Teg  Bahadur  pre&chcd  to  kb  host  as 
follows: 

"  Saw  the  people  from  tbe  vtle  drag,  and  employ  thyadf  in  tbt 
service  of  Siuw  and  boly  wee.  When  the  people  abaodon  tbe 
degrading  smdce  and  cultivate  their  lands,  tbdr  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity shall  increase,  and  they  shall  want  for  nothing  .  .  .  out 
when  thev  smoke  the  ^ie  vegetable,  they  shall  grow  poor  and  hae 
their  wealth." 

Guru  Govind  Sin^  nbo  said: 

"  Wloe  b  bad.  bhang  deatroyetk  one  generation,  but  tobacco 
destroyeth  all  gmTatioaa.V 

In  addition  to  these  proliitHtlons  Sikhbm  inculcates  most 
of  the  pONtive  nrtucs  of  Qiristianity,  and  specially  loyalty  to 
rulers,  a  quality  which  has  made  the  Sikhs  valuable  servants  of 
tbe  British 

The  CroNfA  was  Itamlated  by  Dr  Tmmpp,  a  Gcnnas  misiimiary, 
on  behalf  of  tbe  Punjab  government  in  >^7/  but  his  rendering  is 
in  many  respects  incorrect,  owine  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Punjabi  dialects.  TkeSikh  Reli{u>n,8x..in6vfAt.  CUmdon,  1909)  is 
en  authoritative  version  prepared  by  M.  Macaoliffe,  in  concert  with 
the  modem  leaden  of  the  Stkh  sect.  (M.  M.) 

ORAKTOAM,  THOMAS  ROBIHSOK,  tst  Bakon  (c.  1695-1770), 
English  diplomatiu  and  politician,  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Robinson,  Bart.  (HisS-*73^)  of  New^,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  member  of  pariiament  for  York  from  1697  to  172*. 
Having  been  a  scholar  and  minor  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Thomas  RoUnson  g^ned  fais  enrlicst  diplomatic 
experience  In  Paris  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
En^ish  ambassador  from  1730  to  1748.  During  i74t  besought 
to  make  peace  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  In  vain,  and  in  1748  he  represented  his  a>untry 
at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-CbapdIe.  Itctumtng  to  England  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Chitstdiurch  from  1749  to  1761.  In  1754 
Robinson  was  appointed  a  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  tlie  prime  mii^tter,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  on  thb  occa^on  that  Pitt  nide  the  famous  remark 
to  Fox,  "  tbe  duke  mi^t  as  wdl  have  sent  as  hb  jackboot 
to  lead  us."  In  November  1755  he  reigned,  and  In  April  17B1 
lie  was  created  Baron  Grantham.  He  was  master  of  tbe  wardrobe 
from  1749  to  I7S4  and  again  fton  1755  to  1 700,  and  was  Joint 
postmaster-gencRil  in  i}65  and  1766.  died  in  London  bs  tbe 
30th  qI  September  177& 

Grantham's  elder  son,  ThohaS  Robiksoh  (1739-1786),  who 
becajne  the  3nd  bwsa,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  the  aeth  of 
November  lyjS.  Educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  pariiament  as  member  for  Christ- 
church  in  1 70t,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  In  1 7  70.  In  177 1  lie 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  retained  this  post  untH 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  in  1779.  From  1780 
to  1781  Grantham  was  first  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  foreign  plantations,  and  from  July  1781  to  April  17S3 
secretary  for  the  foreign  department  under  Lord  Sbelbume. 
He  died  on  the  loth  of  July  1786,  leaving  two  tons,  Thomu 
Philip,  who  became  the  3rd  baron,  and  Frederick  John  after- 
wards tst  carl  of  Ripon. 

Thohas  PmiiP  RoBiNSow,  3rd  Baron  Grantham  (1781-1859), 
in  1803  took  the  name  of  Weddcll  instead  of  that  of  Robinson. 
In  May  J833  he  became  Earl  de  Grey  of  Wrest  on  the  death  of 
hb  m^cmal  aunt,  Amabell  Hume-Campbell,  Countess  de  Gity 
(1751-1833),  and  be  now  to(A  tbe  name  of  de  Grey.  He  was 
fim  lord  «f  tbe  adnbalir  mnkr  Sb  Robert  Fed  In  t834-i83S> 
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and  ffom  1841  to  1844  tord-Ueutnunt  of  Irdaod.  On  his  death 
whbout  male  usuc  his  nephew,  George  Prederfclc  Samuel  Robia- 
■on,  allerwaids  marques*  of  Ripon  (f.*.),  succeeded  u  Eatl  de 
Grey. 

ORANTUAII.  a  oiunidpd  and  parliunentuy  borough  of 
Lincolnshire,  England;  situated  io  a  pleasant  undulating 
country  on  ti>e  river  Witham.  Pop.  (iqoi)  17,593.  It  is  an 
important  janction  «f  the  Great  NcHtbern  railway,  105  m.  N. 
by  W.  from  London,  with  branch  tines  to  Nottingham,  Lincoln 
and  Bostra;  while  there  is  conimunicalioa  with  Nottingham 
and  the  Trent  by  the  Grantham  canal.  The  parish  church  of  St 
WuUram  b  a  splendid  building,  exhibiting  aU  the  Gothic  styles, 
but  mainly  Early  English  and  I>ccontted.  The  massive  and 
ornate  western  tower  and  spire,  about  380  ft.  in  height,  are  of 
early  Decorated  workmanship.  There  is  a  double  Decorated 
crypt  beneath  the  lady  chapcL  The  north  and  south  porches  are 
fine  examples  of  a  later  period  of  the  same  style.  The  delicately 
carved  font  is  noteworthy.  Two  libraries,  respectively  of  the 
i6tb  and  i7lh  centuries,  are  preserved  in  the  church.  At  the 
King  Edwijd  VI.  grammar  school  Sir  Isaac  Newton  received 
part  of  his  education.  A  bronze  statue  commemorates  him. 
The  lau  Perpendicular  buDding  is  piaurcsque.  and  ibc  school  was 
greatly  enlarged  in  1904-  The  Angel  Hotel  it  a  hostelry  of  the 
iSth  century,  with  a  gateway  of  earlier  dale.  A  conduit  dating 
from  1597  stands  in  the  wide  market-place.  Modem  pubh'c 
buildings  are  a  gild  hall,  exchange  hail,  and  several  churches 
and  chapels.  The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  home  for  nunes  was 
erected  in  1901-1903.  The  chief  industries  are  malting  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implementa.  Grantham  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  borough  falls  within  the  S.  Kcstevcn 
or  Stamford  division  ot  the  county.  Grantham  was  created  a 
suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocae  of  Lincoln  in  igo$.  The 
inunic^  bormii^  Is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldcnncn  and  'i2 
couociUora.   Area,  1716  acres. 

Although  there  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  Roman  occupation, 
Grantham  (Graham,  Granham  in  Domesday  Book)  from  its 
situation  on  the  Ermine  Street,  is  siqiposed  to  have  been  a. 
Roman  station.  It  was  possibly  a  borough  in  the  Saioo  period, 
and  by  the  lime  of  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a  royal  borough 
with  III  burgesses.  Charters  of  liberties  existing  now  only  in 
the  confirmation  charter  of  1377  were  granted  by  various  lungs. 
From  the  first  the  town  was  governed  by  a  bailifi  appointed 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  by  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
oEBce  of  alderman  had  come  into  existence.  Finally  government 
under  a  mayor  and  alderman  was  granted  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1463,  and  Grantham  became  a  corporate  town.  Among  later 
chart  era,  that  of  James  II.,  given  in  1685,  changed  the  title  to 
that  of  government  by  a  mayor  and  <  aldermen,  but  thb  was 
afterwards  reversed  and  the  old  order  resumed.  Grantham 
was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1467,  and  returned  two 
members;  but  by  the  Redistribution  Act  <>t  1885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  Richard  IIL  in  1483  granted  a  Wednesday 
market  and  two  Uia  yearly,  namely  on  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas 
the  Bishop,  and  the  two  fcJlowing  days,  add  on  Passion  Sunday 
and  the  day  following.  At  the  present  day  the  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  following  the  fifth  Sunday  fai  Lent;  a  cbeny  fair 
on  the  iith  ot  July  and  two  stock  tua  on  the  ^Sth  of  Oaobcr 
and  the  t7th  of  December, 

GRAHTLBY,  FLETCHER  VORTinr,  tST  Sasok  (1716-1789}, 
English  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Norton  of 
Crantley,  YoiJcshire,  where  be  was  bom  on  the  33rd  of  June  1716. 
He  becane  a  barrister  in  1 739,  and,  after  a  period  of  inactivity, 
obtained  a  large  and  profitable  practice,  becoming  a  K.C.  in 
i7S4>  and  afterwards  attorney-general  for  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster.  In  1756  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Apfdeby;  he  represented  Wigan  from  1761  to  1768,  and  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  for  England  and  knighted  in  1761. 
He  took  part  in  the  proceedinpt  against  John  Wilkes,  and, 
having  bKome  httoraey-gencral  in  1763,  prosecuted  the  5th 
l^rd  Byron  lor  the  murder  of  William  Cbawortb,  losing  his 
office  when  the  muqwN  o(  Knckinghsw  came  into  power  ia 


July  1765.  In  1769,  being  now  member  of  partiaroent  far 
Guildlord,  Norton  became  a  privy  councillor  and  chid  juittce 
in  eyre  of  ihc  forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  in  1770  was  cbotca 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1777.  when  preseui^ 
the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  civil  list  to  the  king,  he  totd 
George  lU.  that  parliament  has  "  not  only  granted  to  your 
majesty  a  large  present  supply,  but  also  a  very  great  addilionat 
revenue;  great  beyond  example;  great  beyond  your  majesty's 
highest  expense."  Thb  speech  aroused  general  aueotion  and 
caused  some  irritation;  bat  the  Speaker  was  supported  by  Fos 
and  by  the  city  of  London,  and  rcccivcdtbc  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  George,  however,  did  not  forget  I  bese  plain  words, 
and  after  the  general  election  of  1760,  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
North,  and  his  folloirers  declined  lo  support  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  Speaker,  alleging  that  his  health  was  twt  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  he  was  defeated  when  the  voting  took 
pbce.  In  178J  he  was  made  a  peer  as  Boron  Graniky  of 
Mafkenfield.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  1769. 
He  was  succeeded  as  Baron  Grantlcy  by  his  eldest  ton  WiHiam 
(1743-1811).  Wraxoll  describes  Norton  u  "a  boM,  aUe  and 
eloquent,  but  not  a  popular  pleader,"  and  as  Speaker  be  was 
aggressive  and  indiscreet.  Derided  by  satiritts  aa  "  Sir  BuUftcc 
Doublefee,"  and  described  by  Horace  Wolpole  as  one  who  "  rtsc 
from  obscure  infamy  to  that  infamous  fame  which  wilt  long  siidi 
tohim,"hiscbaracterwasalsoassailedby  Junius,  and  the  general 
impression  is  that  he  was  a  hot-tempered,  avaricious  and  na- 
principled  man. 

See  H.  Walpoltf.  Uemoin  of  lit  Xnm  ef  Gnffi  ///..'edited  b* 
C.  F.  R.  Barker  (1894)1  Sir  N.  W.  WrauU,  hutoriud  mmi  Pti 
humout  Uemoin,  cdilod  by  H,  B.  Wbeatley  (1884);  and  J.  A. 
Manning,  tisa  of  tkt  Speaktrt  (1850}. 

QRANTOWM.  the  c^tal  of  Speyatde.  Elgiiuhire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  1568.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spcy,  33i  OL 
S.  of  Forres  by  the  Highland  railway,  with  a  station  on  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland's  Spcysidc  line  onnccting  Cratgellachie  with 
Boat  of  Garten.  It  was  founded  in  1776  by  Sir  James  Grant  ef 
Grant,  and  became  tbechicf  seat  of  that  ancient  family,  who  had 
lived  on  their  adjoining  estate  of  Frcuchie  (Gaelic,  fraeduA, 
"  heathery  ")  since  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and 
hence  were  usually  dcKribed  as  the  huids  ^  Frenchie.  The 
public  buildings  include  the  town  hall,  court  house  and  oipUa 
hospital;  and  the  industries  are  mainly  connected  with  the 
cattle  trade  and  the  distilling  of  whisky.  The  town,  buHl  of  giey 
.  granite,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  being  delightful^ 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mou  beautiful  pine  and  bircfa  ft-oodi 
in  Sratland,  with  pure  air  and  a  bracing  climate,  is  aa  attractrn 
resort.  Castle  Grant,  Immediately  to  the  north.  Is  the  prindpil 
mansioo  of  the  earl  of  Seafield.  the  head  of  the  Clan  CraaL 
Ita  a  cave,  stiD  called  "  Lord  Uuntly*i  Cave,"  in  a  rocky  glen  m 
the  vicinity,  George,  marquess  of  Uuntly,  lay  bid  dunig 
Montrose's  campaign  ini644-45. 

GRAmniTB  (Lat.  groMibiai,  a  Uttlt  grain),  •  nine  wd  hf 
petrographers  to  designate  two  distinadasaes  of  rocks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terminology  of  the  French  school  it  signifies  a  granite 
in  which  both  kinds  of  mica  (muscovite  and  biotite)  occur,  and 
corresponds  to  the  German  Granil,  or  to  the  English  "  musoovile 
biotite  granite."  This  aiqriicatin  bos  not  been  accepted 
generally.  To  the  German  peirokigists  "  granolite  "  means  s 
more  or  less  banded  fine-grained  metamorphic  rock,  consisting 
mamly  ot  qoarU  and  felspar  in  very  small  Irregular  crysiiiv 
and  containing  usually  also  a  fair  number  of  minute  rooadcd 
pale-red  garnets.  Afnong  English  aitd  American  geologbls  \ht 
term  is  generally  employed  in  thk  sense.  The  granttlHcB  are 
very  doaely  allied  to  the  gneisses,  as  they  connst  of  nearly  tht 
same  minerals,  but  they  arc  finer  grained,. have  usually  hss 
perfect  foliation,  are  more  frequently  ganwtiferoui,  and  bive 
•oroe  special  features  of  micmso^^  slroctute.  In  the  rocks  ef 
this  group  the  minerals,  as  seen  bi  a  microscopic  slide,  occur  ai 
smaU  rounded  grains  forming  a  mosaic  closely  filled  togctko- 
The  individual  ciystab  have  never  perfect  form,  and  indeed 
rarely  any  traces  of  it.  In  some  gianulites  they  interkick,  trilh 
irregidax  borders;  in  others  Ibey  have  been  drawn  oat  ua 
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iiHcMd  faito  tapofatg  iMtldet  by  cnnlAiK.  *  In  mott  aue*  tbey 
■ic  tomewhat  rounded  with  smafiflr  grains  between  the  larger, 
lib  i*  apecially  true  ot  the  quartz  w>d  felqtir  which  ire  the 
pfcdeniBUt  aiiiwntto;  nUu  alwiji  appem  w  Btt  tcalct 
(liregukr  or  rauBded  but  not  bengooal}-  Both  mutoovite  and 
biotite  may  be  praaent  and  vary  conaideimbly  in  abundance; 
tttj  commonly  tbey  have  their  flat  tides  paraUel  and  pvt  the 
rack  a  fudimentaiy  Khitlo^ty,  and  they  any  be  aggregated 
into  bands— in  lAkh  case  the  sruuGte*  an  tndlMfngui^hable 
fram  certain  varieties  of  fneba.  The  garnets  are  very  generally 
hrger  than  the  above-nientiontd  ingredients,  and  ea^y  visflile 
vith  the  eye  as  |rink  wpott  on  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  rock. 
Tbey  usually  are  tiled  with  encloaed  grains  ^  the  other  mineral*. 

The  fdifnr  of  the  gianulitcs  b  ntOsUy  ortbodast  «r  crjrpto* 
perlKite;  micndine,  otigoclaie  and  albito  are  alio  common. 
Buic  fetepars  occur  only  rarely.  Among  accessory  minetab.  In 
addition  to  apatite,  lircon,  nnd  iron  oxides,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  hornblende  (not  common),  ricbeckite  (rare), 
c^dote  and  soisite,  calcile,  aphene,  andolusite,  sUlimanile, 
kyanitc,  hcrcynite  (a  green  spinel),  tutile.orthite  and  tourmaline. 
Though  occasionally  wte  may  find  larger  grains  of  fel^r,  quarts 
or  epidote,  it  b  more  characteristic  of  these  rocks  that  all  the 
■incrah  are  in  smaB,  nearly  uniftvm,  imperleclly  shaped 
bifividaBlB. 

On  account  of  the  mlnoteneis  with  which  It  has  been  described 
ud  the  important  controverties  on  points  of  theemical  geology 
vbicll  have  arisen  regarding  it,  the  granidite  district  of  Saxony 
(inand  Rosswcin,  IVnig,  &c.)  may  tie  considered  the  typical 
Rgim  for  rocks  of  thb  group.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
though  granulites  are  probably  the  commonest  rocks  of  thb 
cwntiy,  tbey  are  mingled  with  granites,  gneisses,  gabbros, 
uqihibolites,  mica  tchbts  and  many  other  petrogniphicil  types, 
AD  of  these  rocks  show  more  or  less  metamorphism  either  ol  a 
thermal  character  or  due  to  pressure  and  crushing.  The  granites 
pus  into  gneiss  and  granutite;  the  gabbros  into  ilaser  gabbro  and 
unphibotite;  the  slates  often  contain  andaiuslte  or  chiasiolitc, 
utd  thow  transitions  to  mica  schbts.  At  one  time  these  rocks 
were  regarded  as  Archean  gneisses  of  a  special  type.  Johannes 
Ctetg  Lehmann  propounded  the  hypotbesb  that  their  present 
Male  was  due  principally  to  crushing  acting  on  them  fn  a  soKd 
condition,  grinding  them  down  and  brsaking  up  their  minarab, 
frbOe  the  pressure  to  which  tbey  Were  subjected  welded  them 
together  into  coherent  rock.  It  b  now  believed,  however,  tliat 
they  ue  comparativriy  recent  and  include  aedknentary  rocks, 
pBftly  of  Palaeozoic  age,  and  intrusive  masiM  which  may  be 
seady  massive  or  may  have  gneisaose,  Baser  or  gnmuUtic 
■trartures.   These  have  bMn  devekipcd  largely  by  tbeinieclion 

temi-consolidated  highly  viscous  intnuions,  and  the  varletiN 
of  tenure  are  original  or  were  produced  very  shortly  after  tbe 
crystaHiation  of  the  focfcs.  Meanwhile,  however,  Lehmann's 
advocacy  of  post-consolidation  crushing  as  a  factor  In  tbe 
development  of  grsnulites  has  been  so  successful  that  the  terms 
gnnulitisalion  and  granuliUc  structures  are  widely  employed 
10  indicate  the  lesuluof  dynaroometanxnpbbm  acting  on  nxka 
at  ■  period  long  after  llicir  solidification. 

TIk  Saion  granulltes  are  sppamitly  for  tbe  most  part  igneous 
and  oorrsqMMid  In  compositwo  to  gnnitet  snd  porphyries. 
There  are,  however,  many  grsnulites  wWch  undoubtedly  were 
originally  sedimenu  <arkose«,  grits  and  tandatones).  A  lai^  port 
ol  the  highlands  of  Scotland  consbts  ot  pamgranuEtes  of  thb 
Uod,  which  have  received  the  gioup  name  of "  hfolne  pieistes." 

Along  with  the  typical  add  gtanulites  above  described,  ia 
Staony,  India,  Scotland  and  other  countries  there  occur  dark- 
mhniied  basic  granulites  ("  trap  granulites ").  These  are 
fiiK-grained  rocks,  not  usually  banded,  nearly  black  in  colour 
witk  small  red  spots  of  garnet.  Their  essential  mincrsb  are 
pyroxene,  plagioclase  and  garnet:  chemically  tbey  resemble 
(he  pbbros.  Green  augitc  and  hypcrethene  form  a  considerable 
part  of  these  rocks,  they  may  contain  also  biotite,  hornblende  and 
quartz.  Around  the  garnets  there  is  often  a  radial  grouping  of 
mull  grains  of  pyroxene  and  bomblcDde  in  a  desr  matrix  of 
Wipu:  tlieK  "cenuk"  atruGtum  are  &«|iMiit_fai  pwiu- 


Htc*.  Tlie  rocks  «f  thb  group  accompany  gabbro  and  serpen- 
tincj  but  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  aro  formed 
and  the  significance  of  their  stmaores  b  not  very  dearly 

OBdemood.    0.  S.  F.) 

aRUVKUA.  AmKHB  raRHBROT.  Caidinal  di  (1517- 
1586),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  princes  of 
tbe  church  during  tlie  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements 
which  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  ProtcMantism 
In  Europe,  was  hom  on  the  soth  «l  Aogust  1517  U  Besancon, 
whcR  Us  father,  Nicolas  hnrenot  de  GranvdU  (i484-]5so), 
who  afurwards  became  chancellor  of  the  empire  underCharlei  V., 
was  praai^  as  a  lawyer.  Later  Nicolas  held  an  Influential 
position  in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  from  1530  until  hb  death  ht 
was  one  of  the  emperor^  most  trusted  kdvbers  In  Germany. 
On  the  complelion  of  hb  studks  In  Uw  at  Padua  and  !n  divinity 
at  Louvain,  Antolne  held  a  canonry  at  Besan^,  but  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ama  when  barely  twenty-three 
(iS4o)*  In  hb  epbcopal  capacity  be  attended  aemral  diets  <k 
tbe  empire,  as  well  as  tbe  opening  meetings  o(  the  council  at 
Trent;  and  tbe  Influence  ol  hb  fathbr,  now  chancellor,  led  to 
hn  being  entrusted  with  many  difficult  and  delicate  pieces  of 
public  business.  In  the  execution  of  which  he  developed  a  rare 
talent  for  diplomacy,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  moat  of  the  currents  of  European  politics. 
One  of  hb  sp^ally  notMrorthy  performances  was  the  settlement 
of  the  termsof  peace  afur  the  defeat  of  the  leegueof  Schmalkalden 
at  Midilberg  in  1547,  a  settlement  in  which,  to  say  the  least, 
some  parliculsily  sharp  practice  was  exhibited.  In  1550  he 
succeeded  hb  tsther  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  stale;  in  thb 
capacity  he  attended  Charles  in  the  war  vrith  Maurice,  dector 
of  Saxony,  accompanied  him  in  tbe  fKght  from  Innsbruck,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  treaty  of  Passau  (August  1551).  In  th« 
fcllowfaig  year  he  conducted  the  negotistfons  fw  Ihe  marriage 
of  Msry  (H*  England  and  Philip  II.  of  Spafai,  to  whom,  in  1555, 
on  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  he  transferred  hb  services, 
and  by  whom  he  was  employed  In  the  Netherlands.  In  April 
'5SQ  Granwlla  was  one  of  the  Spanish  commisMoners  who 
arranged  the  peace  of  Cateau  Carabr^sis,  and  on  Philip's  with* 
drawat  fmn  the  Nelhcrland*  in  August  of  the  same  year  bt 
was  appointed  prime  minister  to  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma. 
The  policy  of  repression  which  in  thb  capadty  be  pursued 
duibig  the  neit  Ave  yean  secured  lor  him  many  ta^blt  tewatd^ 
in  isfo  he  was  elevated  to  the  oKMepIacapal  see  at  MaHnn, 
and  in  1561  he  received  the  cardinal^  hat;  but  tbe  growing 
hoatilily  of  «  people  whose  rdtgioiB  convlctkms  he  bad  sK 
hinwdf  to  trample  under  foot  ultimately  made  It  ii^xiasible 
for  him  to  continue  in  the  Low  Countries)  and  hy  the  advke 
of  Ms  Kwal  master  be,  in  Mardi  1564,  retired  to  Frucbe  CoMtfi^ 
Nominally  thb  withdrawal  was  only  of  a  tempoMry  character, 
but  It  proved  to  l>e  final;  The  following  sia  yean  were  sptttt 
in  comparative  quiel,  broken,  however,  by  a  visit  to  Rome  In 
t565;  but  in  1570  GnnveUs,  at  the  call  of  FhlUp,  ictamad 
public  life  by  acceptisv  another  mission  to  Rone.  Hen  be 
helped  to  arrange  the  alliance  between  tbe  Papacy,  Venice  and 
Spain  against  the  Turks,. an  alliance  vdiicb  was  responsible  for 
the  victory  of  Lepanto.  In  the  same  year  he  became  vioeny 
of  Na|>les,  a  post  of  soots  difficulty  and  danger,  which  for  five 
years  he  occupied  with  ability  and  success.  He  was  summoned 
to  Madrid  In  1575  by  Philip  II.  to  be  president  of  the  council 
for  Italian  affairs.  Among  the  more  ddicate  negotiations  of 
his  later  yean  were  those  of  1580,  which  had  for  their  object 
tbe  ultimate  union  ot  the  crowns  ol  Spain  and  Portngal,  and 
those  of  1584,  whteh  resulted  ia  a  ckeck  to  Fiance  by  tbe  marriage 
of  Ihe  SpaniA  Infanta  Catherine  to  Charles  Emmaaod,  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Besancon, 
but  meanwbile  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  Imgering  dbeaaa; 
he  was  never  enthroned,  but  died  at  Madrid  ra  the  stat  of 
September  1586.  Hb  body  fras  removed  to  Besancon,  where 
hb  father  had  been  buried.  GranveDa  was  *  man  of  great 
learning,  which  was  equalled  t>y  hb  industry,  and  theSe  qualities 
nude  him  altnost  indiM>ensabk  both  to  Chariis  V.  and  to 
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Numerout  letter*  tad  memoin  o(  Cnnvella  «re  preserved  In  tha 

the  AbU  BoMM  in  tha  n«Mr  ^  OitaMlM.  JreoaHtiiMiM  fbr 
publialiiiis  the  whole  of  the  lettcn  and  mMwirs  wai  ajipatntcd  by 
Cuiiot  in  liu,  aiKl  the  icwh  has  bee*  the  inue  of  nine  volume* 
of  the  PapUrt  d'Elat  du  cardinol  i*  CramtlU,  edited  by  C.  Wcis* 
(Pari*,  1841-18^1}.  They  forma  part  of  the  Coltection  d*  dBCumenll 
tHidiU  tar  I'hntoire  de  France,  and  were  lupplenienied  bv  tha 
Carmbondonct  du  cardinal  Cranv^,  ls6s-isSo,  edited  by  M.  E. 
I'oultct  and  G.  J.  C.  Piot  (13  vols.,  UrusKli,  1878-1896).  See  3lb,<» 
the  anonymous  HiiMrt  dK  cardiHot  d*  Gra^viUt.  atinbutod  to 
Courchctct  D'Esnana  (f^ris,  17*0:  J-  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  tht  Dulctt 
KepuUic-.  M.  Philippson,  £i«  Miniiltrium  untir  Pkdipp  II.  [Btrlini 
I895);  and  the  Canihridse  Atodrtn  Iliiioty  (vol.  iii.  i-i'ii). 

QRAMVILLB.  QRAIITILLB  OBORQB  LEVSBOK-OOWER. 

iKD  Eau  (181S-1891).  EogUsh  suieunan,  ddot  wn  of  Uw 
irt  Eui  Granville  (t77J-tS<|6},  by  his  msrriage  with  Lady 
Hanitf,  daufhlcr  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  wu  bom  in  London 
00  ibeitth^May  1815.  His  father,  GmnviUcLcveion-CoweT, 
ms  a  younger  too  of  Graavillc,  lod  Lord  Gower  and  ist  marquess 
of  SuBord  (tjae^iSoj),  by  liil  tUrd  wife;  >ji  elder  son  by  the 
Kcond  wile  (a  daughter  of  the  ist  duke  of  Bridgwater)  b«»mc 
the  md  marquess  of  Staflord,  and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
aadheircssol  the  17th  eartof  Sutherland  (countess  of  Sutherland 
in  her  own  right)  led  to  the  mcrgioc  of  Utc  Gower  and  Staflord 
litks  ia  that  of  the  dukct  of  SutberUnd  (created  1833)1 
represent  the  ehlcr  branch  of  the  family.  At  Lord  Granville 
Lcveson-Gowcr,  the  ist  Earl  Granville  (created  viscount  in 
1815  and  carl  in  1833)  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  was 
ambassador  at  St  PeUrtbuig  (1804-1807)  and  at  Paris  (1814- 
1841).  He  wn  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Canning.  The  title  of  Ead  GranviUe  had  been  previously  held 
ia  the  Carteret  family. 

After  being  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  young  Lord 
LevMoa  went  to  Paris  foe  a  short  time  under  his  father,  and  ia 
t8j6  WIS  tctumcd  to  parliament  in  the  Whiginimat  lor  Uoipeth. 
For  a  short  time  be  was  imdcr^secretary  iai  ibreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  In  1840  he  married  Lady  Acton 
(Marie  Louise  Pclline  de  Dalberg,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Acton; 
tee.ACTOH  and  DALiBao).  From  1841  till  his  father^  death 
ht  1846,  when  ht  aueeecdcd  to  the  title,  be  nt  for  Udifteld. 
In  the  House  of  Lo(ds  he  sivaUted  himself  •■  •  Free  Trader, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  made  him  master  of  the  buckhounds 
(1846),  Me  proved  a  useful  member  of  the  party,  and  his 
influmcc  and  amiaUc  character  were  valuable  ia  aU  mattcn 
necdini  d^domacy  aad  good  breeding.  Ho  became  vke- 
pMiidcat  of  the  Board  of  Tkide  in  1848,  and  took  a  piwabieBt 
part  ia  promoting  the  great  eihibitien  of  1851.  In  the  latter 
year,  having  already  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  he  succeeded 
Faltnenton  at  the  foie^  office  until  Lord  John  Russell^  defeat 
in  iSsi;  and  wbea  Lonl  Abeiden  formed  Us  govenmeat  at 
the  end  <rf  the  year,  he  became  fint  prafdeat  of  the  council, 
and  then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  (1854).  Under 
Lord  Palmenton  (1855)  he  was  president  of  the  council.  Hit 
intcmt  in  education  (a  subject  associated  with  this  office)  led 
to  hii  election  (1856)  u  dianceUor  of  the  Loadoa  Uolvcntty, 
a  post  he  held  (or  Ibirty-five  years;  and  be  was  a  prominent 
chamfrion  of  the  movement  for  the  admiulon  of  women,  and 
alto  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  From  1855  Lord 
Gianville  led  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper  Houa^  both  tai  office, 
and,  after  Palnwtaton^  Ksfgnation  in  1858,  ia  omwrillan. 
He  went  in  1856  ss  bead  of  the  BritiA  nissiMi  to  the  tsar^ 
coronation  in  Moscow.  In  June  1859  the  queen,  embarrancd 
by  the  rival  ambitions  of  Palmenton  and  Russell,  sent  for  him 
to,form  a  minntry,  but  be  was  unable  to  do  ao,  and  Palaterstoa 
apiln  bocaaie  prime  minister,  witb  Lord  John  u  fordga  secretary 
ud  Graairille  u  prerident  of  the  coondL  In  1860  his  wtfe 
died,  and  to  this  heavy  loss  was  shortly  added  that  of  his  great 
friends  Lord  and  Lady  Canning  and  of  his  mother  (1862);  but 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  political  work,  and  tetuned  his  office 
when,  on  PaImcnton%  death  in  186$,  Lord  RusseO  (bow  a  peer) 
became  prime  minister  and  took  over  the  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Onque 


Porta,  and  in  the  same  year,  manied  again,  his  second  wlti 
being  Miu  CasuUa  CampbelL  From  1S66  to  1868  be  ^at  in 
opposttioo,  but  ia  December  1868  he  became  colonial  seaciary 
in  Gladstone's  first  ministry.  His  tact  was  Invaluable  to  ttia 
government  in  carrying  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Bills  thtou(h 
the  House  of  Lord*.  On  the  37th  of  June  1870,  on  Lord 
Clarendon's  death,  he  was  transferred  to  the  foreign  office. 
Lord  Granville's  name  is  mainly  associated  with  his  career  as 
foreign  secreUry  (1870-1874  ai^d  i88»-i885);  but  the  Liberal 
foreign  policy  of  that  period  vras  not  distinguished  by  entcrptiM 
or  "  backbone."  Lord  Granville  personally  was  patient  aod 
polite,  but  his  courteous  and  pacific  methods  wen  somewhat 
inadequate  hi  dealing  with  the  new  situation  then  arising  ia 
Europe  and  outside  it;  and  foreign  governments  had  Utile 
scruple  in  creating  cmbairatameota  for  Great  Britain,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  disincUsatioD  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  tike  slnM| 
measures.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870  broke  out  wiibia 
a  few  days  of  Lord  Granville's  quoting  in  the  House  ol  Lords 
(nth  of  July)  the  curiously  unpropbelic  opinion  of  the  pcf' 
manent  under-secFetary  (Mr  Hammond)  that  *'  be  had  iKver 
known  so  great  a  lull  in  foreign  affairs."  Russia  took  advanlaie 
<rf  the  situation  to  denounce  the  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  Lord  Granville's  protest  was  incSectuaL  In  i8ji 
an  intermediate  lone  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Afghanistan 
was  afmd  on  between  him  and  Shuvilov;  biu  In  1873  Ruicia 
tocJc  possession  of  Khiva,  within  the  neutral  tone,  and  lotd 
Granville  had  to  accept  the  aggression.  When  the  Conservalivts 
came  into  power  in  1874,  his  part  for  the  next  sii  years  was  to 
criticise  Disrarii't  "  spirited  "  foreign  poligr,  and  to  defend  hit 
own  more  pliant  methods.  He  letumed  to  the  foreign  office  ia 
1880,  only  to  find  an  anti-British  spirit  devdofdag  in  (jermaD 
policy  which  the  temporizing  methods  of  the  Liberal  leadus 
were  generally  powerless  to  deal  with.  Lord  Granville  failed 
to  realiie  in  time  the  Importance  of  the  Aogra  Pequefta  question 
hi  1883-1884,  and  be  was  loiced,  somewhat  igmminioiisly,  to 
yield  to  Bismarck  over  it.  Whether  in  Egypt,  Af^iaoisUn 
or  equatorial  and  south-west  Africa,  British  foreign  policy  was 
dominated  by  suavity  rather  than  by  the  strength  which  cmn- 
mands  respect.  Finally,  when  Gladstone  took  up  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  Lord  Gnnvflle,  whose  mind  was  similariy  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  adhered  to  his  chief  (1886),  and  gracefully  gave 
way  to  Lord  Roaebery  when  the  latter  was  preferred  to  the  foreign 
office;  the  Liberals  had  now  realized  that  they  had  lost  gnmod 
in  the  country  by  Lord  Granville's  occupant^  ol  the  post.  He 
went  to  the  Colonial  Office  for  sla  months,  and  in  July  1886 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  in  London  on  the  31st  of  UtrA 
iSqi.  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son,  bom  in  1S71, 
Lord  Granville  was  a  man  of  much  chum  and  many  f riendihipi, 
and  an  admirable  after-dinner  speaker.  He  spoke  French  like 
a  Parisian,  and  was  essentially  a  diiriomatist;  but  be  has  no 
l^ace  in  history  as  a  constructive  statesman. 

Tha  life  of  Lord  Gnnville  {1905).  by  Lord  Fitzmauike,  it  full  of 
intcrestinK  material  for  the  hiitory  of  the  period,  but  brina  writtea 
by  a  Liberal,  himielf  an  under-tecrctan  fur  foreign  anain,  it 
eapbhit  nthcr  than  critieiaeB  Lord  Gnnville'a  work  ia  that  dcpoft* 
mnT  (H.CK.} 

QRAHVILLI.  JOHM  CAimBT,  Euu.  (1690-1783).  £<iCli>l> 
statesman,  commonly  known  by  his  eariier  title  as  Lord  Carteret, 
bora  on  the  sand  of  April  i6go,  was  the  son  of  George,  tst  Lord 
Carteret,  by  his  maniage  with  Grace  Granville,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  GranviUe,  tst  eari  of  Bath,  and  great  grandson  of 
the  Elitabetbaa  admiral,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  famous  for  bii 
death  in  the  "  Revenge."  The  family  of  Carteret  was  settled 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  was  of  Norman  descent.  John 
Carteret  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Swift  says  that  "with  a  singularity  scarce  to  be 
instified  he  carried  away  more  Gredc,  Latin  and  phUoaophy 
than  properly  became  a  person  ol  bis  rank."  Throughout  life 
Carteret  not  only  (bowed  a  keen  love  of  the  classics,  but  a  taste 
for,  and  a  knowlet^  of,  modem  languages  and  literatures. 
He  was  almost  the  only  Eni^man  of  his  time  who  knew 
(krman.  Barte,  the  avtbor  of  the  Li}*  efCmtlaua  AiilfhH, 
a^nndedgcd  tbo  aid  whkb  Carteret  had  given  him.  Otiit 
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17th  of  October  1710  be  married  «t  Longleat  Lady  France* 
Wonley,  grand-daughter  of  tbe  first  ViKount  Weymouth. 
Hetookhisuat  ia  theLordaon  theisthofMay  1711.  Though 
bis  family,  on  both  sides,  had  been  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  Carteret  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty.    He  was  a  friend  of  the  Whig  leaders  Sianfaope  and 
Sunderland,  took  a  share  in  defeating  the  Jacobite  conspiracy 
of  Bolingbroke  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  suj^rtcd  the 
passing  of  the  Septennial  Act.   Carteret's  interests  were  however 
in  foreign,  and  not  in  domestic  policy.   His  serious  woriL  in 
public  life  began  with  his  appointment,  early  in  ijt^,  aa 
ambassador  to  Sweden.   During  this  and  the  following  year 
be  was  employed  in  saving  Sweden  from  the  attacks  of  Peter 
Ibc  Great,  and  in  arranging  the  pacification  of  the  north.  His 
efforts  were  finally  successful.   During  this  period  of  diplomatic 
work  he  acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany,  and  displayed  great  tact 
and  temper  in  dealing  with  the  Swedish  senate,  with  Queen 
Ulrica,  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Frederick  William  I. 
of  Prussia.    But  he  was  not  qualified  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
intrigues  of  court  and  parliament  in  London.    Named  secrelaty 
of  state  for  the  southern  drpartmefit  on  his  return  home,  be  soon 
became  helplessly  in  conflict  with  the  intrigues  of  Townshend 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.   To  Walpole,  who  looked  upon  every 
able  colleague,  or  subordinate,  as  an  enemy  to  be  removed, 
Carteret  was  exceptionally  odious.   Bis  capacity  to  speak 
German  wilh  the  king  would  alone  have  made  Sir  Robert  detest 
him.    When,  therefore,  the  violent  agitation  in  Ireland  against 
Wood's  halfpence  (see  Swirr,  Jonathan}  made  it. necessary 
to  replace  tbe  duke  of  Grafton  as  lord  lieutenant,  Carteret  was 
•ent  to  Dublin.   He  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  13rd  of  October 
1714,  and  remained  there  till  1730.    In  the  first  months  of  his 
tenure  of  office  he  had  to  deal  with  the  furious  opposition  to 
Wood's  halfpence,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Swifi's 
Draper's  Letters.    The  lord  licutcoanl  had  a  strong  personal 
liking  for  Swift,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Lady  Carteret's  family. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Carteret  could  have  reconciled 
his  duty  to  the  crown  with  his  private  friendships.  If  government 
bad  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  detested  coinage 
on  the  Irish  people.   Wood's  patent  was  however  withdrawn, 
and  Ireland  settled  down.   Carteret  was  a  profuse  and 
popular  lord  lieutenant  who  pleased  both  the"  English  interest  " 
and  the  native  Irish.   He  was  at  all  times  addicted  to  lavish 
bospitality,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries 
was  too  fond  of  burgundy.    When  he  returned  to  London  in 
1730,  Walpole  was  firmly  established  as  master  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  as  the  trusted  minister  of  King  George  II.  He 
bad  tbe  full  confidence  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom  be  prejudiced 
■gainst  Carteret.   Till  the  fall  of  Walpole  in  17*2,  Carteret 
could  take  no  share  in  public  affairs  except  as  a  leader  of  opposi- 
tion of  the  Lords.   His  brilliant  parts  were  somewhat  obscured 
by  his  rather  erratic  conduct,  and  a  certain  contempt,  partly 
aristocratic  and  partly  intellectual,  for  commonplace  men  and 
ways.   He  endeavoured  to  please  Queen  Caroline,  who  loved 
literature,  and  he  has  the  credit,  on  good  grounds,  of  having 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  first  handsome  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
to  please  her.   But  he  reluctantly,  and  most  unwisely,  allowed 
bimself  to  be  entangled  in  the  scandalous  family  quarrel  between 
Fiederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  parents.   Queen  Caroline 
was  provoked  into  classing  him  and  Bolingbroke,  as  "  the  two 
most  worthless  men  -of  parts  in  the  country."   Carteret  took 
the  popular  side  in  the  outcry  against  Walpole  for  not  making 
war  on  Spain.   When  Ibe  War  of  the  Austrian  Succcsrion  ap- 
prmcbcd,  his  sympathies  were  entirely  witb  Maria  Theresa— 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Austria  would 
dangerously  increase  the  power  of  France,  even  if  she  gained 
no  accession  of  territory.   These  vievk-s  made  him  welcome  to 
George  II.,  who  gladly  accepted  him  as  secretary  of  state  in  i74>- 
la  I74J  be  accompanied  the  king  of  Germany,  and  was  present 
•I  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the  a7th  of  June.   He  held  the 
aecrctaiydiip  tin'November  r744.  He  succeeded  in  promoting 
an  isrccment  between  Maria  Tbereu  and  Frederick.  IIcunde^ 


stood  tbe  rcUttoni  of  tbe  Eutt^teas  states,  and  the  intercaU 

of  Great  Britain  among  them.  But  the  defects  which  bad 
rendered  him  uruU>le  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  Walpole  made  him 
equally  unable  to  contend  witb  tbe  Pelhams.  His  support  of 
the  king's  policy  was  denounced  as  subservience  to  Hanover. 
Pitt  called  him  "  an  execrable,  a  sole  minister  who  had  renounced 
the  British  nation."  A  few  years  later  Pitt  adopted  aif  Identical 
poL'cy,  and  professed  that  whatever  he  knew  he  bad  learnt 
from  Carteret.  On  tbe  18th  of  October  1744  Carteret  became 
Eari  Granville  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  His  first  wife  died 
In  June  1743  at  Aschafienburg,  and  in  April  1744  he  married 
Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret — a  fashionable 
beauty  and  "  reigning  toast "  of  London  society,  who  was 
younger  than  his  daughters.  "  The  nuptials  of  our  great 
Quixote  and  the  fair  Sophia,"  and  Granville's  ostentatious 
performance  of  the  part  of  lover,  were  ridiculed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  The  countess  Granville  died  on  Ibe  7tb  of  October 
1 745,  leaving  one  daughter  Sophia,  who  married  Lord  Sbelburnr, 
1st  marquis  of  Lanidownc.  This  marriage  may  have  done 
something  to  increase  Granville's  reputation  for  eccentricity. 
In  February  r746  he  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  the 
intrigOes  of  the  Pelhams  into  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but 
resigned  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  June  1751  he  became  president 
of  the  council,  and  was  still  liked  and  trusted  by  the  king,  but 
his  share  in  government  did  not  go  beyond  giving  advice,  and 
endeavouring  to  forward  ministerial  arrangements.  In  1756 
he  was  asked  by  Newcastle  to  become  prime  minister  as  tbe 
alternative  to  Pitt,  but  Granville,  who  perfectly  understood 
why  the  offer  was  made,  declined  and  supported  Pitt.  When 
In  October  1 761  Pitt,  who  had  information  of  tbe  signing  of 
the  "  Family  Compact  "  wished  to  declare  war  on  Spain,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  resign  unless  his  advice  was  accepted, 
Granville  replied  that  "the  opinion  of  the  majority  (of  the 
Cabinet)  must  decide."  He  ^>oke  in  complimentary  terms  of 
Pilt,  but  resisted  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a"  sole  minister  " 
or,  in  the  modem  phrase, "  a  prime  minister."  Whether  he  used 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  Annual  Register  for  17O1 
is  more  than  doubtful,  but  the  minutes  of  council  show  that  ifacy 
express  his  meaning.  Granville  remained  in  office  as  presdeat 
till  his  death.  His  last  act  was  to  listen  while  on  bis  dcaifa-bed 
to  the  reading  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He 
was  so  weak  that  the  Under-Secretary,  Robert  Wood,  onlbor 
of  an  essay  on  Tke  Original  Genius  of  Homer,  would  have  post- 
poned the  business,  but  Granville  said  that  it  "  could  not  pro- 
long his  lite  to  neglect  his  duly,"  and  quoted  the  speech  tS 
Sarpcdon  from  Iliad  xii.  3:1-518,  repeatlhg  the  last  word 
(lopir)  "  with  a  calm  and  determined  resignation."  He  died 
in  his  bouse  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on  the  aindof  January 
1763.  The  title  of  Granville  descended  to  his  son  Robert,  WM 
died  without  issue  in  1776,  when  the  earldom  of  this  creation 
tiecanw  extinct. 

A  somewhat  partisan  fife  of  CranvtUe  was  publlslied  in  iSto,  W 
Archibald  Ballaniyne.  under  the  title  of  Lord  CartttH,  a  Ftimm 
Bi«trapkji. 

QRAHVILLE,  a  town  of  Cumberland  county.  New  South 
Wales,  13  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  5094.  It  is 
an  Important  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town,  pro- 
ducing agricultural  implements,  tweed,  pipes,  tiles  and  briclu; 
there  are  also  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  kerosene  ar>d  neat 
export  works.   It  became  s  municipality  in  18S5. 

QRAHVILLE,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  north- 
western France,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  ai  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosq,  «S  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cherbourg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
10,530.  Granville  consists  of  two  quarters,  the  upper  town 
built  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea  and  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  and  the  lower  town  and  harbour  lying  below  It. 
The  barracks  and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  a  low  building 
of  granite,  partly  Romanesque,  partly  late  Gothic  in  style,  are  In 
the  upper  town.  Tbe  port  consists  of  a  tidal  harbour,  two 
floating  basins  and  a  dry  dock.  Its  fleets  take  an  active  part 
In  deep  sea  fishing.  Including  the  cod-fishing  off  Newfoundland, 
and  oyster-fiiblng  is  carried  on.  It  has  regular  comnanicatien 
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with  Guenuey  tod  Jerwy,  ud  with  the  islknds  of  St  Pinre 
•nd  Miqudon.  Tbe  principal  e»poHs  tre  cggt,  v^iablet  and 
fish;  coal,  tEmber  and  chemical  Dununs  are  Imported.  The 
industries  include  ship-building,  fish-sailing,  the  manufacture 
of  cod-liver  oil,  the  preserving  of  vegetables,  dytSag,  metal- 
fouttding,  rope-making  and  the  manufacture  ^  dwmlcal 
manures.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  tribunal  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce.  In  the  commune  arc  included  tbe 
lies  Chausey  about  7)  ra.  N.W.  of  Granville  (see  Ch*knei 
Islands).  Granville,  before  an  insignificant  village,  waifortified 
1^  tbe  English  in  1437,  taken  by  the  French  in  1441,  bombarded 
and  burned  the  English  is  1695,  and  unsucceiaftiUy  besieged 
by  the  Vendean  troofw  in  1793.  It  was  igain  bombarded  bjr 
tbe  En^iah  in  1803. 

I  OBAXVILU.  a  viU^  la  UcUng  county,  (NUo.  V.S.A.,  in 
the  township  ot  GranvQIe,  about  6  m.  W.  of  NewaA  and  2j  m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  the  village  Ugio)  1394;  of  (he 
township  (iQia)  1441.  Granville  b  served  by  the  Tototo  &  Ohio 
Central  uid  the  Ohio  Electric  railways,  the  latter  reaching 
NewaA  (wbete  ft  conecu  with  the  Pittsburg,-  (nndniatl, 
Chicago  ftSt  Loub  and  thfc  Bahimwe&Ohio  raf  lways),ColBmbui, 
Dayton,  ZanesviUe  and  Springfield.  Granville  b  tbe  seat  of 
Denboa  Univertity,  founded  bi  i8ji  by  the  Ohio  Baptist 
Education  Society  and  opened  as  a  manual  labour  Kbod,  called 
tbe  OrasvUk  Literary  and  Thcologiral  Intilutkia.  It  was 
renamed  Granville  Caili«a  in  1S45,  iod  took  its  picMnt  name 
In  1854  in  hoftonr  of  William  S.  Dcnison  of  AdansviUe,  Ohio, 
who  had  given  Sio,ooo  to  the  college.  The  university  comprised 
in  1907-1908  five  depaitneDls:  Gnnvilk  College  (919  students), 
tht  GOlle^ata  department  for  men;  Shepatdaon  College  (346 
students.  inchuUng  81  in  the  preparatory  department),  the  col- 
legiate department  for  women,  founded  as  the  Young  Ladies' 
Institute  of  Cranviltt  in  1859,  given  to  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  18S7  by  Dr  Daniel  Shepardson,  its  principal  and  owner, 
and  chiMly  affiliated  for  sch^astic  purposes,  since  1900,  with  tbe 
onhrerdty,  tlieugh  legally  it  a  still  a  dblinct  iastitutioo ; 
Doane  Academy  (137  students),  the  preparatory  department 
for  boys,  established  in  rSji,  named  Granville  Academy  in 
1887,  and  renamed  in  1895  in  honour  of  William  H.  Doane  of 
finfjimfl'v  who  gave  to  it  its  building;  a  conservatory  of  music 
(137 students);  uidaachocdor art  (38 students). 
I  In  180s  the  Lickiag  Land  Company.organiacd  in thcprcceding 
year  in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  bought  19,040  acres  of  land 
in  OUo,  indnding  tbe  site  of  Granville;  the  town  was  laid  out, 
ahd  in  the  last  months  of  that  year  settlers  from  Granville,  Mass., 
b^Btt  to  arrive.  By  January  1806  the  colony  numbered  334 
persons;  the  township  wis  incorporated  in  1806  and  the  village 
msbcorporatcd  in  UI31.  There  are  several  remarkable  Indian 
mounds  near  Granville,  notably  one  shaped  tike  an  alligator. 
SeeHcnryBushne)l,//Mlwyi!f(;rainiUe,0]hi(i(Columbu»,0.,iS89). 

ORAPB,  the  fruit  of  the  vine  {q.v.).  The  word  is  adopted 
from  the  O.  Fr.  frapc,  mod.  pappt,  bunch  01  clusur  of  flowers 
or  fruit,  poppet  dc  raisin,  hunch  of  grapes.  Tbe  French  word 
meant  properly  a  hook:  cf.  M.H.G.  irapfe,  Eng. "  grapnel,"  and 
"  cramp."  The  development  of  meaning  seems  to  be  vinc-h<K>h. 
chlster  of  grapes  cut  with  a  hook,  and  thence  in  English  a  single 
ftape  of  a  duster.  The  projectile  called  "  grape  "  or  "  grape- 
■bot,"  formerly  used  irith  smooth-bore  ordnance,  took  its  name 
from  its  gmeial  lescmUance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  consisted 
of  a  number  of  spherical  bullets  (heavier  than  those  of  tbe  con- 
(emponry  musket)  arranged  in  layers  separated  by  thin  iron 
plates,  a  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  plates  binding 
the  whole  together.  On  being  discharged  the  projectile  delivered 
the  bullets  in  a  shower  somewhat  after  the  fuhion  of  case-shot. 

ORAPBICAIi  II8TH008,  devices  for  representing  by  geometri- 
cal figures  the  numerical  data  which  result  from  the  quantitative 
investigation  ot  phenomena.  The  simplest  application  is  met 
«ilh  in  the  rcprescntatitm  of  tabular  data  such  as  occur  in 
Statistics.  Such  Ubies are  usually  of  singleenlry,  i.e.  to  a  certain 
value  of  one  variable  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  one,  value 
of  the  other  variable.  To  construct  the  graph,  as  it  b  called, 
of  fuch  •  table,  Cartesian  co-ordiottcf  are  unulty  crajdoyed. 


Two  lines  or  axea  at  rigb  an^  to  eack  othci  an  dntea,  lat«: 

secting  at  a  point  called  the  origin;  tbe  boriioatal  aab  b  iha 
ajtis  of  abscissae,  tbe  vertical  one  tbe  axis  of  ordioatcs.  Akti^i 
one,  say  the  aai*  of  abscissae,  distances  are  taken  from  the  otigiB 
corrcaptHiding  to  the  vriuca  of  one  of  tbe  variables;  at  Ihcse 
points  perpendiculars  are  erected,  and  along  these  otdinata 
distances  are  taken  ootrespondlog  to  tbe  related  values  of  tbe 
other  variable.  Tbe  curve  drawn  through  these  poinU  b  the 
graph.  A  gniml  inipenioa  of  the  graph  shows  in  bold  rclid 
the  eswnUail  chanrtcrs  of  tbe  tafalt.  For  example,  if  the  world's 
production  of  com  over  a  number  of  yean  be  {jotted,  a  poor 
yield  is  rqnesenled  by  a  depression,  a  rich  one  by  a  peak,  a 
luiilbm  one  over  several  years  by  a  horisontal  line  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  such  frqiha  pomU  a  conveaieDt  comparison  of  two 
or  mue  diScient  phenrawna.  and  the  cunrca  render  appttcnt 
at  first  sight  similaritiea  or  difference*  nUcb  can  be  made  out  tioB 
tbe  tables  only  after  close  examinarion.  In  making  graphs  for 
comparison,  the  scales  chosen  must  give  a  similar  range  ol 
variation,  otherwise  the  correspondence  may  not  be  dtscenxd. 
For  cmmpJc,  tbe  icilea  adopted  lor  the  avenge  ^"■"'npliffn  of 
tea  and  sugar  must  be  ounces  for  the  former  and  pounds  fix  thi 
latter.  Cartesian  graphs  are  almost  always  yidded  by  automatic 
recording  instruments,  such  as  the  bai(^aph,  meieoiognph, 
aeiamaraeter,  &c  Tlw  method  of  polar  co-ordinates  b  more 
taicly  used,  being  only  ^edally  appticaUe  when  one  ot  the 
variables  b  a  dtreciioo  or  recorded  as  an  angle.  Aumplecaseb 
the  representation  of  photometric  data,  iU.  the  value  of  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emiilcd  in  diSenat  diiectioos  fnun  a 
luminous  source  (see  Licsiinc}. 

The  geometrical  solution  of  arithmetical  and  alB^brakal  pcohltM 
b  uiuaHy  termed  graphical  analysit;  the  apfdication  to  proUegu 
in  mechanics  is  treated  in  Mechanics,  {  5,  Grapkie  SlatKi,  ud 
DiASaAU.   A  special  phase  u  presented  in  vectob  Akaltsis. 

GRAPHITB,  a  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  the  element 
carbon  cryst^liied  in  the  rhombobedral  system.  Chemically, 
it  b  thus  indenlical  with  the  cubic  mineral  diamond,  but  between 
the  two  there  are  very  wide  difCercnras  in  physical  characters. 
Graphite  u  black  and  opaque,  whilst  diamond  b  colourless  and 
transparent;  it  is  one  of  the  softest  (H— 1)  of  min^rjl^^ 
diamond  the  hardest  of  all;  it  b  a  good  conductor  of  electridty, 
whilst  diamond  b  a  bad  conductor.  The  specific  gravity  b  a-i, 
that  of  diamond  b  y$.  Further,  unlike  diamond,  it  never 
occurs  as  dbtinctly  dcvdoped  ciyslab,  but  only  as  imperfect 
six-sided  plates  and  scales.  There  b  a  perfect  dcavage  paralld 
to  the  surface  of  the  scales,  and  the  deavage  flakes  are  flexible 
but  not  clastic  The  material  b  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  soils 
everything  with  which  it  comes  Into  contact.  The  lustre  » 
bright  and  metallic  In  its  external  chaiacteis  graphite  b  thus 
strikingly  umilar  to  molybdenite  (f.*.). 

Tbe  name  graphite,  given  by  A.  G.  Wena  la  1789,  is  fioa 
the  Greek  ¥pd^<u>,  "  to  write,"  because  the  mineral  b  used  for 
making  pencils.  Earlier  names,  still  in  common  use,  are  ptnm. 
bago  and  black-lead,  but  since  the  mineral  contains  no  lead  tbnc 
names  are  singularly  inappropriate.  Plumbago  (Lat.  plumbuM, 
lead)  was  originally  used  for  an  artificial  product  obtained  from 
lead  ore,  and  afterwards  for  the  ore  (galena)  itself;  it  was  con- 
fused both  with  graphite  and  with  molybdenite.  Tbe  ime 
chemical  nature  of  graphite  was  dctermiod  Iqr  K.  W.  Scbcda 
in  »77* 

Graphite  occurs  mainly  in  the  older  crystalline  rocks— gneiss, 
granulite,  schist  and  crystalline  limestone— and  also  sometimes  in 
granite:  it  is  found  as  isolated  scales  embedded  in  these  rocks, 
or  as  large  irregular  masses  or  filling  veins.  It  has  also  been 
observed  as  a  product  of  contact-metamorphism  in  carbonaceous 
clay-filatcs  near  their  contact  with  granite,  and  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  intruded  into  beds  of  coal;  in  these  casts  Ott 
mineral  has  clearly  been  derived  from  organic  matter.  Tbt 
graphite  found  in  gronilc  and  in  veins  in  gneiss,  as  well  as  thai 
contained  in  mele<Hic  irons,  cannot  have  had  such  an  ori^ 
As  an  artificial  product,  graphite  b  well  known  as  dark  hninHa 
Kales  in  grey  pig-iron,  and  in  the  "  kish "  of  iron  fumacts: 
it  is  alio  produced  artificial^  on  a  huge  scale,  tofetbct  wkh 
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ctrboniBdaiD,  In  the  dcAric  fUrntce  (kc  betow).  The  graphite 
Tciiis  ia  the  older  aysUlUiie  rocb  are  probably  »kia  to  nwialli' 
fennis  vdiis  uid  the  nuUeiitl  derived  from  deep-seued  aoums; 
the  decompotftion  of  metallic  caibkki  by  viter  ud  the  KductEon 
of  bydrocubon  vapoun  have  been  sogButed  u  poiuble  modes 
of  ori^n.  Suchveinsoften  attain  a  thickness  of  leverat  feet,  and 
sometimes  possess  a  columnar  stnictuic  perpendicular  to  the 
enclosing  walls;  tb^  are  met  with  ia  the  crystalline  limestones 
Hid  other  Laurentian  neks  of  New  YoA  and  Canadt,  in  the 
(nebses  of  the  Austrian  Alps  and  the  gnnuliles  irf  Ccyloa. 
Other  localities  which  have  yielded  the  mineral  in  large  amount 
are  the  Atibert  mine  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia  and  the  BorrDwdale 
mine  in  Cumberland.  Tbe  Santa  Maria  mines  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
probably  the  ticbett  dqntits  In  the  world,  supply  the  American 
lead  pencil  manufoctiiten.  The  graf^te  of  New  Yoric,  Penn- 
sylvania aod  Alabama  is  "  flake  "and  unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Graphite  is  used  for  the  manufactureof  pencils,  dry  lubricanls, 
grate  polish,  paints,  crucibles  and  for  foundry  lacings.  Tbe 
outecial  as  mined  usually  does  not  contain  more  than  ao  to 
Se%  of  graphite:  the  ore  has  thereforv  to  be  crushed  and  the 
gtaphite  fl oared  off  in  water  from  the  heavier  imparities.  Even 
the  purest  forms  contain  a  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter 
and  ash.  The  Cumberland  graphite,  which  ia  especially  suitable 
for  pencils,  contains  about  ti  %  of  impurities.       (L.  J.  S.) 

Artificial  Jfam/nefwe.— The  alteration  of  carboo  at  high 
temperatures  into  a  material  rescmbh'ng  graphite  has  long  been 
known.  In  1S93  Gir&rd  and  Street  paienied  a  furnace  and  a 
process  by  which  this  transformation  could  be  effected.  Carbon 
powder  compressed  into  a  rod  was  slowly  passed  through  a  tube 
in  which  it  was  subjected  to  tbe  action  of  one  or  more  electric 
arcs.  E.  G.  Acheson,  in  1S96,  patented  an  application  of  his 
carborundum  process  to  graphite  manufacture,  and  in  1899 
the  International  Acheson  Graphite  Co.  was  formed,  employing 
electric  current  from  the  Niagara  Falls.  Two  procedures  are 
adopted:  <i)  gnphitization  of  moulded  carbons;  (1)  graphiliza- 
tfoa  of  anthracite  en  masse.  The  former  includes  electrodes, 
lamp  carbons,  &c.  Coke,  or  some  other  form  of  amorphous 
carbon,  is  mixed  with  a  little  tar,  and  tbe  reqaircd  article  moulded 
in  «  press  or  by  a  die.  The  articles  are  Stacked  tiansversely  in  a 
fnmace,  each  being,  pocked  in  granular  coke  and  covered  with 
carborundum.  At  first  the  current  is  3000  amperes  at  120  volts, 
increasing  to  9000  amperes  at  jo  volts  after  »  hours.  In  graphj- 
tiaing  en  masse  large  lumps  of  anthndte  are  treated  in  the 
dactric  furnace.'  A  soft,  unctuons  form  results  on  treating 
carbon  with  ash  or  silica  In  special  furnaces,  and  this  gives  the 
K»-called  "  defloccxdated  "  variety  when  treated  with  gallo- 
Unaic  acid.  These  two  modifications  are  valuable  lubricants. 
The  massive  graphite  is  very  easily  machined  and  is  widely  used 
for  electrodes,  dynamo  brushes,  lead  pencils  and  the  like. 

Sec  "  Graphite  and  its  U«ea."  Bull.  Imptrial  IniUliOe,  (1906) 
P>  3ii'  (1907)  p.  701 F.  Cirkcl,  CraphiU  (Ottawa,  1907).    (W.  C.  M.) 

'  GHAPTOLITES.  on  assemblage  of  extinct  zo<^ytci  whose 
■kelctal  remains  are  found  in  the  Palaeonnc  rocks,  occasiooilly 
In  great  abundance.  They  ore  usually  preserved  as  branching 
or  unbronching  carbonioed  bodies,  tree-like,  leaf-like  or  rod-like  in 
^pe,  their  edges  regularly  toothed  or  denticulated.  Host 
frequently  they  o^r  lying  on  the  bedding  planes  of  black 
ahales;  less  commonly  they  are  met  with  in  many  other  kinds  of 
acdinient,  and  when  In  limestone  they  may  retain  much  of  their 
origiaal  relief  and  admit  of  a  detailed  microscc^ic  study. 

Each  Giaptolitc  represents  the  common  hwny  or  chltinous 
invcsUnent  or  sui^mting  anicture  of  a  txAoay  of  aocmfa,  each 
tooCh-iike  projoction  marking  the  positkm  of  tbe  dieath  or  tketa 
of  an  individual  sooid.  Some  (rf  the  branching  forms  have  a 
distinct  outward  reaembkuice  to  the  polyparies  of  Seriularta  and 
PImmvlaria  among  tbe  recent  Hydroida  {CotyfloSasln);  in 
noM  of  the  onbcaaehinl  foniu,  iwwever,  it  the  dmOarity  by 
any  fi^np, 

The  Cnptolite  polyparies  vary  ocmsidcrably  in  sise:  the 
majority  range  from  r  in.  to  about  6  in.  in  length;  few  examples 
have  been  met  with  having  a  length  of  more  than  30  in. 

Voy  diScsnt  vlem  have  been  held  at  -to  tbe  vstematic 


place  and  rank  of  the  Graptolites.  Uanaeus  included  them 
in  his  group  of  false  fossils  (Cra^Miu- written  stone).  At 
Oftc  time  they  were  referred  by  some  to  the  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa), 
and  later,  by  almost  general  consent,  to  the  Hydroida  (Calyplo- 
hlastca)  among  the  Hydrozoa  (Ilydromudusae).  Of  laic  years 
an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
constituting  collectively  an  independent  phylum  ^  their  own 
iprapiolUlana). 

There  are  two  main  graupi,  or  sub-phyla:  the  Crafleloidea 
or  Graptolites  proper,  and  the  JSmdMdM  or  tree-like  Graptolites; 
the  formet  is  ty^fied  hy  the  unbronched  genus  Uonopapiiit 
and  the  latter  Iqr  the  maay-bianched  genus  Dendnp-oplut. 

A  ttonopaptiu  makes  it*  fint  oppcannoe  as  a  minute  dagEer-like 
body  <tbe  lUula),  which  rcprcaenta  the  flattened  coverinif  of  tbe 
primaiy  or  embryonic  ttxad  of  the  colony.  This  iicula,  which  had 
originally  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  is  formed  of  two  portioni  or 
regions — an  upper  and  smaller  (t^^ito/ or  embryonic)  pott ioi^  marked 
by  delicaiv  nagitttdinol  lines,  and  having  a  fine  tabular  thread 
(ihenenta)  proceeding  from  its  apex;  anda  lower  (thecal  ot  aperitiral) 
portion,  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  growth  and  widealOK  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth,  the  lip  orapertnral  margin  of  which  form* 
the  broad  end  of  ihc  sicul.i.  Thismarps  is  normally  furnidtcd  with 
a  pt-rp^ndu  ubr  s[iini!  {viigdla)  and  Occasionally  with  two  shorter 
LltiT;il  -iiin^'b  or  lol".s. 

A  iiu()  is  i^ivcn  oil  Irom  tlii*  MCitta  at  a  variable  diitanee  along  its 
lonKtli.  From  this  bLid  is  cl('vilo|>ed  tbe  first  KKMd  and  first  aerial 
iliL'ca  of  ihc  Loljnv.    1  hi-,  [hi  c.i  in  the  direction  o(  the  apcx  of 

the  sicula,  to  which  ic  adheres  bv  its  dor»al  walL  Thus  while  the 
mouth  at  the  s^ula  is  Jincted  downwards,  that  of  the  6nt  Krial 
theca  is  painted  upwards,  making  a  theoretical  aagle  of  about  180' 
with  tbe  direction  of  that  of  (he  ucubu 

From  this  fint  theca  originates  a  second,  opening  In  the  saaie 
direction,  and  from  theaecondathird,  and  soon,  inacontinuouslinear 
Krie*  until  the  polypory  Is  complete.  Each  lootd  buds  from  the  one 
immediately  prccnfina  It  in  the  leriex.  and  intercommunication  is 
effected  by  all  tbe  budding  orihces  (indudiiig  that  in  the  wall  of  the 
sicula)  remaining  permanently  open.  The  sicula  itself  ceaiew to  grow 
soon  after  the  earliest  theca  have  been  developed ;  it  remains 
permanently  attached  to  the  doraal  wall  of  the  polypary.  of  sriiich  it 
lorma  the  proximal  end.  Its  apex  rarely  reaching  beyoad  tbe  third 
or  fourth  tneco. 

A  fine  cylindHcal  rod  or  fibre  (the  so-called  soUd  axis  or 
virinia)  becomes  developed  in  a  median  groove  in  tbe  dorsal  wal) 
of  the  polypary,  and  sometimes  continued  distally  as  a  naked 
rod.  It  was  formcriy  supposed  that  a  virgula  was  present  in 
all  the  Graptoloidea;  hence  the  term  Rhabdophora  sometimes 
employed  for  the  Graptoloidea  in  general,  and  rkabdoseme  for  tbe 
individual  polypary;  but  while  the  virgula  is  present  in  many 
(Axonophora)  it  is  absent  as  such  in  othcn  (Axonolipa). 

The  GnAPTOLomEA  are  arranged  in  eight  families,  each  named 
after  a  cbaracletiMic  genus:  (i)  Dichograptidae;  (1)  Lepto- 
graplidae;  (3)  Dicraoogroptidae;  (4)  Diplognptidoe;  (j) 
Glossograptidae  (sub-family,  I^asiograptidae);  (6)  Retiolitidae; 
(7)  Dimorpbograptidae;  (8)  Monograptidae. 

In  all  these  families  the  polypary  originates  as  In  Uonograplia 
from  a  nema-bearing  sicula,  which  invariably  opens  downwards 
and  ^ves  off  only  a  single  bud,  such  branching  as  may  take 
place  occurring  at  subsequent  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  poly* 
pary.  In  some  species  young  examples  have  been  met  with  in 
which  the  ncma  ciuls  above  in  a  small  membranous  disk,  which 
has  been  interpreted  as  an  organ  of  attachment  to  the  underside 
of  floating  bodies,  probably  sea  weeds,  bom  iriiicb  tbe  young 
polypary  hung  suspended. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  families  make  thrir  first  appearance 
in  time  in  tbe  order  given  above,  and  show  a  progressive  morpho- 
logical evolution  along  certain  special  lines.  There  is  a  tendency 
for  the  branches  to  become  reduced  in  number,  and  for  the  serial 
thecae  to  become  directed  more  and  more  upwards  towards  tbo 
line  of  the  nema.  In  the  oldest  family — Dichograptidae — in 
which  the  branching  polypary  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and 
the  thecae  imiscrial  {moncprionUiaH) — there  is  a  gradation 
from  earlier  groups  with  many  branches  to  later  groups  with 
only  two;  and  from  species  in  which  all  the  branches  and  their 
thocac  are  directed  downwards,  through  species  in  which  the 
branches  become  bent  back  more  and  more  outwards  end 
tVn'ards,  until  in  some  thetermlnal  thecae  open  almost  vertically. 
In  the  feons  PMytUpaftttt  tha  btwttaft  W«  ''wssaimt  wdMM& 
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GRAPTOLITES 


I,  DiphzraptHt,  young  (icula. 
*,  M»n»mplus  duhius,  »icula 

«ikI  nnt  Mrial  tbeCa  (panly 

mtored). 
3,  Young  form  (all  sbove  after 

Wimn). 
4a,  OtdGrform. 

Urlnun). 


J,  D.  taUaralns. 
,  Dimcrpktfrai 

lus  ^ter  Holm}, 
to,  Youns  Dielyoyapiui,  with 

primary  diA. 
It,  Ibid.    DipievtpiKj  (after 

RiiedcnuRn)- 
la  o-A,  Bate  and  transvtne  m- 

lion,  StiioliUi  Ceiniuia^ui 

(after  Holm). 

13,  Bryopapiui  KjenM. 

14,  Dichotreptut  MobntkialM, 

with  central  diak. 

15,  Didymeiraptut  UurckUoMi, 
lo,  0.  tibbtrului. 

■  7  a-b,  PkyUotrapini  and  trtn»- 
verae  KCtion. 

18,  T/MMfrapiiu  iraeUit. 

19,  DUranoirapiM  ramotus. 


W,  Gimaeotrapiuj  Scham^ti. 

II;  CUttofMptiu  Hintkiii. 

32,  LatiMMpttu  etstalut  (after 

EUe*  and  Wood). 
3^  DielyeHtma  i'papttuifiahtUi- 
J»mt  {-it). 

WwM  witii  baat  «f  attach- 
ment. 

15,  £>.  (tnkonu,  branche*  (after 
Holm). 

36,  D.    ramm  ((cction  after 

Wiman). 
2T>  Dtwdrotrapitn  HtUianus. 
38,  Synrhabdoiaine    of  Diplo- 

pablHi  (after  Ruedemann). 
S,  ^ub. 

N,    Upper  or  apical  portion, 
i,    Lower  or  •pertunl. 

M,  Mouth. 
N,  Nemi. 

nn,  Nemacauiiia or vfambr  tube. 

V,  Virsula. 

W,  VirfdU. 

n,  Septal  ttraocU. 

T.  Then. 

C|  Common  caul  fln  Retio- 

Ute*). 
G,  ConaMititn. 
C,  Conotheca. 
I,    Budding  theca. 


to  four  uid  thcM  eoalaee  hy  thdr  dortal  welb  along;  the  line  of 
tlio  iMau,  ud  tbt  iieiila  bNona  cabcdiM  la  tfae  bua  of  tha 


pcdypary.  Id  the  tualty  of  the  DfplopaptldM  the  braocbes  an 
reduced  to  two;  these  also  coalesce  timilaTly  by  tbeii  doml 
walls,  and  the  polypacy  thui  becoma  iMierial  {dipriwidiim),  and 
the  line  of  the  neiu  is  taken  by  a  long  axial  tube-like  Unictun, 
the  nemaaulMs  or  virguUr  tube.  Finally,  in  the  latest  lamily, 
the  Monograptidae,  the  branches  arc  theoretically  reduced  tg 
one,  the  polypary  is  uniscrial  throughout,  and  all  th«  thcss 
arc  directed  outwards  and  upwards. 

The  tbccae  in  the  earliest  famil^Dicbognptidae— are  sotliMlarii 
form  to  the  ucula  itielf  that  the  polypary  baa  bceo  ooinpaicd  to  a 

colony      of      ^U*llTa  A  ■         ttkikMl      !■      tlut      nWStjwt      U&nAl  lAM        I A  !b 

those  of  the 
the  terminal  . 

in  aome  coited  into  a  rounded  1<^)e.  The  thecae  in  aeveral  of  the 
families  at«  occasionally  pnwided  with  apinea  or  latenl  prooetata: 
the  Bpinci  are  especially  conqricuoua  at  (he  base  in  aome  bivriil 
fonni;    in  the  Lasiograptidae  the  lateral  orij^aate  a 

manlnal  meshworfc  HirrounifinK  the  polypary. 

HttttlepeaUy,  the  pcriurc  or  ua  in  the  Graptolodca  appcan 
to  be  composed  of  ^hrce  layer*,  a  middle  layer  at  variable  ttructuic, 
and  an  overlying  aod  an  underlying  layer  of  remarkatde  tenuity. 
The  central  layer  i*  uaually  thick  and  marked  by  line*  of  grovib; 
but  in  Cloxiofraptvt  and  Latio[rapiui  it  b  thinned  down  to  a  fioe 
membrane  itretched  upon  a  skeleton  framework  of  llitt  and  fibie^ 
and  in  RttioliUi  this  Dtembraoe  la  reduced  to  a  delicate  nctwoilb 
The  groups  typified  by  these  three  genera  are  sometime*  referred  tOk 
collectively,  at  the  Retutoidea,  and  the  structure  at  retioUid. 

It  is  the  geocrsl  practice  of  palaeontologists  to  tegatd  caA 
graptolite  polypaiy  (jkobdoiome)  developed  fron  a  single  siculs 
as  an  individual  of  the  highest  order.  Certain  American  lotnis, 
however,  which  are  preserved  as  atelhte  groups,  have  bees 
interpreted  as  complex  nmbrcUa-sbaped  colonial  Uocks,  iutivi- 
duals  o(  a  stilt  higher  order  Uywliabdotomtti,  oomposed  of  1 
number  of  bisetial  polyparics  (Mch  having  a  sictila  at  its  outer 
extremity)  attached  by  tbdr  nemacauU  to  a  cocnmon  centre  of 
origin,  which  is  provided  with  two  disks,  ABwimminf  bladder  *ai 
a.  ring  of  capsules. 

In  the  DcNDXfMDU,  as  •  rule,  the  p<dn>U7  h  Bon^ynusMiial 
in  shape  and  tree-like  or  shiub-like  in  haliit,  with  aumeroos 
branches  irregularly  disposed,  and  with  a  distinct  stem-like  cr 
short  basal  portion  ending  below  in  root-like  fibres  or  in  a  mtio- 
branous  disk  or  sheet  of  attachment.  Aa  exception,  however, 
is  constituted  by  the  comprehensive  genu  DiOymemc,  which 
embraces  species  composed  of  a  large  number  of  divergent  and 
sub-pamUel  branches,  united  by  transverse  dissepiments  ini» 
a  symmetrical  cone-like  or  funnd-shaped  polypary,  and  includes 
some  forms  IDktyotnptHt)  which  originate  from  a  nema-besriag 
sicnla  and  have  been  claimed  u  belonging  to  the  Gnptatotdei. 

Of  the  early  development  of  the  polypuy  in  the  Deodtoidcs 
little  is  known,  but  the  more  mature  stages  have  been  folly 
worked  out.  In  Diclycnema  the  branches  show  thecae  of  two 
kinds:  (i)  the  ordinary  tubular  thecae  answering  to  those  d 
the  Grqitoliddea  and  occupied  by  titt  nourishing  sooidsi  and 
(1)  the  so-called  MiAmw,  birdnest-like  nips  (regarded  by  their 
discovercts  as  gonotbecac)  opening  alternately  right  and  Mt 
of  the  ordinary  thecae.  Internally,  there  existed  a  tbiid  set  of 
thecae,  held  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  bodding  indivklMls. 
In  the  genus  Daidngrapita  the  goaothecae  o|Kn  witlun  the  walk 
of  the  ordinary  thecae,  and  the  branches  present  an  oulwaid 
resemblance  to  Ihooe  of  the  uniscrial  Graptoloidea.  But  is 
striking  contrast  to  what  obtains  among  the  Graptoloidea  ia 
general,  the  bodding  orifices  in  the  J}endnridea  bcooine  dosed, 
and  all  the  vaiimis  cells  shut  off  from  cadi  etker. 

The  flawifjcilloB  o(  the  Dendioldca  is  as  yet  aasatlshcton^: 
the  faailiea  most  coaspicuom  are  those  typified  by  the  genets 
Dtndngraflut,  Dktyotuma,  Itucmdii  and  Tkamnopafftu. 

As  regards  the  meies  ef  rtprodmction  ammt  tlit  GnpitJilei  little  a 
known.  In  the  Dendroidea,  a*  already  pointed  oat,  the  bHbecac 
were  poMubly  goaothecae,  but  they  have  been  interpreted  by  tone 
as  nematophorea.  In  the  Graptdoidca  certain  lateral  and  vesicular 
appendages  of  the  polyj»ry  in  the  Lasiograptidae  have  been  looked 
upon  at  connected  with  the  reproductive  system,  and  in  the 
umbrella-shaped  tynrkabdctcnus  alieady  referred  to,  the  commoa 
centre  is  surrouwM  by  a  ring  of  what  have  been  icgaided  atovatian 
capMilca.  The  theory  of  tbegonangial  natureof  the  vcsicularbodin 
in  the  Graptolmdca  is,  however,  disputed  by  some  autboritiet,  and 
tt  has  been  saggcstcd  that  the  sooid  of  the  sleola  harit  Is  net  the 
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pndnci  flf  tbs  nftTtnil  cr  iBto>1  nodtt  of  iHwntttioft  is  Ifac  fRMifS 
but  owe*  Ua  ongin  to  >  peculiar  type  a  Duailiii(  or  aaa  m%ut\ 
Tcproductk»n.bwhfch,Mtmpofatyrc«ii»t<y|jiWB£UBtitfMCtuie^ 
tM  vMicuUr  bcM&s  may  have  had  a  ahare. 

As  rapccts  the  modt  ef  life  of  ikt  CraptoiUet  there  caa  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Dendroidca  were,  with  loine  txapuoat, 
■rnilr  or  beotlnHtic  uimals,  tbdr  polypuiea,  like  tbow  of  the 
recent  Calyptoblastea,  {rowiDg  upwaHt,  tbcii  bases  iwiaining 
sttadhed  to  the  sea  floor  or  to  foreign  bodies,  usually  fixed.  The 
Craptoloidea  have  also  been  rcgiLrded  by  some  as  bentbonic 
oipiusaK.  A  more  prevalent  view,  bowcvcf ,  i>  that  the  majority 
were  pKudfr-^anktouc  or  drifting  ciJonics,  han^g  from  the 
underside  of  floating  seaweeds;  their  polyparies  being  each 
suspended  by  the  aema  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth,  and,  in 
later  stages,  some  by  the  ncmacaiilus,  while  others  became 
adherent  above  by  means  of  a  central  disk  or  by  puts  of  their 
dorsal  walls.  Some  ol  these  nocient  seaweeds  may  ha vc  rwna  inrd 
permanently  rooted  in  the  littwal  regions,  wUle  others  may 
have  become  broken  off  and  drifted,  like  the  recent  Sargaasum, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents,  carrying  the  nttached 
Craptolites  into  all  latitudes.  The  more  complex  nndmlla- 
■haped  colonies  of  colonies  (^rhabdoaomes)  described  as 
provided  with  a  common  swimming  Uadder  (paemnatophote?) 
may  have  attained  a  bolo-planktonic  or  free-swimming  mode 
of  existence. 

The  ramie  of  the  CrafUtiUs  in  lim  extends  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  Carboniferous.  The  Dendroidca  alone,  bowmr,  have 
this  extended  range,  tbe  Craptoloidea  becoming  extinct  at  the 
close  of  Silurian  time.  Both  groups  make  their  first  appearance 
together  near  tbe  end  of  the  Cambrian;  but  while  in  the  succeed- 
ing Ordovidan  and  Silurian  the  Dendroidea  are  compantivcly 
rare,  tbe  Grapldmde*  become  the  most  chanderistk  ud, 
locally,  tbe  most  abundant  fossib  of  these  systems. 

Tbe  q>edes  of  the  Craptoloidea  have  individually  a  remarkably 
short  range  in  geological  time;  but  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  many  ^  its  species,  is  almost 
wodd-wide.  This  combiimtion  of  drcnmstances  liH  gma  tbe 
Gnploloidca  a  paramount  stratigraphical  importance  upelaeon- 
tologjcal  indices  of  the  detailed  sequence  and  conelalion  of  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  gencraL  Many  Graplclile  tones, 
showing  a  constant  uniformity  of  succession,  pandleled  in  this 
TC^ect  only  by  the  longer  known  Ammonite  xonesof  Um  Junsaic, 
have  been  di^i^iiished  in  Britain  and  nonhem  Europe,  each 
marked  by  a  characteristic  species.  Uany  British  spMics  and 
associations  of  genera  and  q>ecies,  occurring  on  corresponding 
botisons  to  those  on  which  they  are  found  in  Britain,  have  been 
met  with  in  the  graptolite4ieaiing  Lower  Palaeoairic  formations 
o<  other  parts  of  Euxope,  In  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
■fldehe^Aete. 

,  BiWilnwmfcWi  '  LinrtW,  tftwlrma  n.ilurae  (l3th  cd.  I76S): 
fUD,  GrapioliUi  of  tke  Quebee  Graup  {tS{,s)  ,  Barrandr,  CraploliUt 
it  Bohlme  {1B50);  Camithera.  Rn-isim  cf  Ikt  British  GrapipliUi 
(1868);  H.  A.  Nich'ilson.  Monoraph  of  British  Graptolilts.  [>l.  I 
(iS/i);  a.  and  J.  E.  Marr,  Fkyioteny  of  the  Craptotilel  (1S05); 
HopkioBon,  On  British  GrafUlites  (1869};  Altman,  Mpttopapk  of 
Cymnebtastie  Hydroidf  (1872) ;  Lapworth,  A  n  Improved  CtwifiMtien 

(1895);  nefaa,  tMlM^  CraMdilet  (1890):  Pemer,  CntUHUs  de 
Bektm  {|894->B99} :  R.  Rucdemann,  Pepthprnent  and  Modi  ^  Growlk 
ef  DipiepaplUJ  [l&s-i6o6):  CrapidiUt  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  (1904). 
vol.  ii.  (1900) :  Fnxh.  Ltthaea  palaeozotra,  Grspiolithiden  (1897) ;  Elle* 
and  Wood,  Mtmograph  of  Briliih  Craplotita  (1901-1909).    (C.  L.") 

GRA8UTZ  (Czech,  Kraslke),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Zwodan,  145  m.  N.W.  of  Prague  by  nQ.  Pop.  (igoo)  ii,8oj, 
exclusively  German.  Graslitx  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industrial  towns  of  Bohemia,  its  specialities  being  the  manu- 
facture oi  muNcal  instruments,  carried  on  both  as  a  factory  and 
a  domestic  industry,  and  lace-making.  Next  in  importance  are 
cotlon-spinniag  and  weaving,  machine  embroidery,  brewing, 
and  the  mother-of-pearl  industry. 

OBAUORB;  a  vOlage  and  lake  of  Westmoilaad.  in  tbe  heart 


ta  1901,  7SO  Hes  near  the  bead  ef  the  lak^  on  tbe  small  rivcf 
Rothay  and  the  Keswick-Ambleside  road,  isi  m.  from  Keswick 
and  4  from  Ambleside.  Tbeaceneiy  is  ven^  beautiful ;  tbe  vallqr 
about  tbe  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water  is  in  great  part 
wooded,  while  on  its  eastern  flank  there  rises  boldly  the  raags 
of  hills  which  includes  Rydal  Fell,  Fairfield  and  Seat  Sandal, 
and,  farther  north,  Helvellynu  On  the  west  side  are  t-"'i[*'"gg 
Fell  and  Silver  How.  The  village  has  become  a  favourite  centre 
for  tourists,  but  preserves  its  inctureaque  and  sequestered 
appearance.  In  a  bonse  still  rtstwiing  William  Wordsworth 
lived  from  r79Q  to  iSoS,  and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Tbomas  de  Qidncey  and  by  Hartley  Coleridge.  Wordsworth^ 
tomb,  and  abo  that  of  Ccderidge,  are  in  the  churchyard  oi  the 
ancient  church  of  St  Oswald,  which  contains  a  memorial  to 
Wordsworth  with  an  inscription  by  John  Keble.  A  festival 
called  tbe  Roshbearing  takes  place  on  the  Saturday  within  the 
octave  of  St  Oswald's  day  (August  5th],  when  a  holiday  is 
observed  and  the  church  decorated  with  rushes,  heather  and 
flowers.  The  festival  is  of  esriy  origin,  and  has  been  derived  by 
sotne  from  the  Roman  Flonlia,  but  appears  also  to  have  been 
made  the  occasion  for  carpeting  the  flows  of  churches,  unpaved 
in  early  times,  with  rushes.  Moreover,  in  a  procession  which 
forms  part  of  the  festivities  at  Grasmere,  certain  Biblical  stories 
are  symbdised,  and  in  this  a  connexion  with  the  andent  miradt 
plays  may  be  found  (see  U.  D.  Rawnslcy,  A  Rambler's  Note- Book 
ai  Ike  jEh(<uA  Lakes,  Glasgow,  1903).  Grasmere  is  slso  noted  foe 
an  athletic  meeting  in  August. 

Tbe  lake  of  Grasmere  is  just  under  1  m.  in  length,  and  has 
an  extreme  breadth  of  766  yds.  A  ridge  divides  the  tttsin  fiem 
north  to  south,  and  rises  so  high  as  to  form  an  island  about  lbs 
middle.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  bke  (75  ft.)  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  ridge. 

OHASI  AMD  eRAMLUD,  in  agriculture.  The  natural 
vegcuble  covering  of  the  soil  in  most  countries  is  "pam" 
(for  derivation  see  Guasses)  of  various  kinds.  Even  whert 
dense  forest  or  other  growth  exists,  if  a  little  daylight  penetrates 
to  the  ground  grass  of  smne  sort  or  another  irill  grow.  On 
ordinary  farms,  or  wherever  (anniag  of  any  kind  is  carried  out, 
the  proportioD  ^  the  Isnd  not  actually  cultivated  will  cither 
be  in  grass  or  will  revert  naturally  to  gra»  in  time  If  left  alon^ 
after  having  been  cultivated. 

Pasture  land  has  always  been  tn  important  part  of  tbe  farm, 
but  since  the  "  era  of  cheap  com  "  set  is  its  importance  has 
been  increased,  and  much  mote  attention  hu  been  given  to  the 
study  of  the  different  spedes  of  grass,  their  characteristics,  the 
improvement  of  a  pasture  generally,  and  tbe  "  laying  down  " 
of  arable  land  into  grass  where  tillage  farming  has  not  paid. 
Most  farm  MS  ilesire  a  proportion  of  grass-land  on  their  farms — 
from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  area — and  even  on  wholly  arable 
farms  there  are  usually  certain  courses  in  the  rotation  of  crc^ 
devoted  to  grass  (or  dovcr).  Thus  the  Norfolk  4-course  rotation 
is  com,  roots,  com,  clover;  the  Berwick  5-course  is  cwn,  roots, 
com,  grass,  grass;  tbe  Ulster  S-coursc,  oom,  flax,  roots,  com, 
flax,  grass,  grass,  grass;  and  so  on,  to  the  point  where  the  grass 
remains  down  for  5  yean,  or  is  left  indefinitely. 

PennancDt  grass  may  be  grazed  by  live-stock  and  classed 
as  pasture  pure  and  simple,  or  It  may  be  cut  for  hay.  In  the 
latter  cue  it  is  usually  dasKd  as  "  meadow  "  bnd,  and  <4tea 
fixm  an  alluvial  tract  alingside  a  stream,  but  as  gnu  ii  oftca 
grazed  and  hayed  in  alternate  years,  the  distinction  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  one. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pasturage,  temporary  and  permanent. 
The  latter  again  consists  of  two  kinds,  the  permanent  grass 
natural  to  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  the  pasture 
that  has  been  laid  flown  artiiidally  on  land  previously  araUa 
and  allowed  to  remain  and  improve  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
Hie  existence  of  ridge  and  furrow  on  many  old  pastures  in 
Great  Britain  shows  that  they  were  cultivated  at  <hm  time, 
though  perhaps  more  than  a  century  ago.  Often  a  newly  laid 
down  pasture  will  dedine  markedly  in  thickness  and  quality 
about  the  fifth  and  »xtb  year,  and  then  begin  to  thlckcB  aaA 


ol  the  En^isk  Lake  District.  1^  i-iBkbCp^P^  district  Itepiow  year  ly  year  iftsOTiBAfc.  Ttt^    xMflbi  waJbrtsik 
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10  the  fsct  that  the  aacaitable  vuwiici  die  out ,  ud  the  "  natur- 
■By  "  nltabb  varictiei  only  oont  1b  gnduaUy.  Thia  troubk 
can  be  largely  iHcvcnted,  however,  by  a  judEcious  flelectkm 
of  seed,  and  by  subsequently  n^uringwithpbosphalicmaaureai 
witb  farmyard  or  other  bulky  "  topdresuDgs,"  or  by  feeding 
■beep  with  cake  and  com  over  the  field. 

All  the  gmaea  prapet  bdoni  to  the  natural  order  GramiiuM 
(see  Gmsses),  to  wbkh  order  alio  belong  all  the  **  corn  "  jAtats 
cultivated  throughout  the  worid,  also  many  othen,  such  as 
bamboo,  sugar-cane,  millet,  rice,  &c.  &c.,  which  y\M  food  for 
mankind.  Of  the  grasses  whicb  constitute  pastures  and  hay- 
fidds  over  «  hundred  species  an  daadfied  by  botanists  in  Cmt 
Britain,  with  raany  varietks  in  addition,  but  the  majority  of 
these,  though  often  forming  a  part  of  natural  pastures,  are 
worthless  or  infcrioi  for  farming  purposes.  The  grasses  of  good 
quality  which  should  form  a  "  sole  "  in  an  old  pastise  and  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  forage  oa  a  newly  laid  down  piece  of  grass 
are  only  about  adoscn in number(seebeIow),and of  thesetben ate 
only  some  tix  tpeda  oS  the  very  first  importance  and  indupeiu^le 
in  a  "  prescription  "  of  grass  seeds  intended  for  laying  away  land 
ia  temporary  or  permartent  pasture.  Dr  W.  Fream  caused  a 
botanical  eumlnatioD  to  be  made  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pastures  of  England,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  found 
that  their  chief  constituents  were  ordinary  perennial  ryegrass  and 
while  clover.  Many  other  grasses  and  legumes  were  present,  but 
these  two  formed  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  pltna. 

In  ordinary  usage  the  term  gnus,  psstuiage,  hay,  &c.,  indudei 
many  vatietlea  of  clover  and  other  members  <^  the  natural  order 
ttgumtMSM  as  well  as  ether  "  herbs  of  the  field,"  which,  thou^ 
not  strictly  "  grasses,"  are  always  found  in  a  grass  field,  and 
are  included  in  mixtures  of  seeds  for  pasture  and  meadows. 
The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  most  dedrable  or  valuable  agri- 
cuhnral  grasses  and  cloven,  wUch  another  actually  sown  or,  in 
the  case  of  old  pastures,  encouraged  togrowby  diaiaii)g,liniitg, 
mamiring,  and  so  en: — 

Meadow  loxtail. 
Sweet  vcrrul  gnu. 
Tall  oat -grass. 
Golden  oat-grasSi 
Crested  dogstail, 
CoclcifoM. 
Hard  fescue. 
Tall  fescue. 
Sheep's  Tcscue. 
Meadow  (cscile. 
Italian  ryegiasi. 
Timothy  or  catstait. 
Wood  meadow-srass. 
Smooth  meadow-grass. 


Alopeeuraa  pntenib 
Aotfioxanthum  odoraturo 
Avena  clatior 
Avena  ftavcscens    .  . 
CynoMirui  criaiatns. 
Dactylis  Elomcrata  .  . 
Festuca  duriuscula  .  . 
Festuca  clatior  .    .  . 
Festuca  ovina    .  . 
Fcstuca  praleriH* 
Lotium  italicum.    .  . 
Phteum  praicow    .  . 
Poa  ncRuiralts  • 
Poa  pnteniif 


Poa  trivtalis  Rough  meadow-grass. 


Mcdicago  lupulina  . 
Medicagontiva.  . 
Trifolium  hybridum 

„      ptatene  . 

„      praienK ) 


pcrenne  { 
„  incarnaium 
„  procumbeni 
,,  rcpens 
Achillea  Millefolium. 
Ant  by  II  is  vuloeraria. 


ClntTS,  iff. 

.    ,  Trefoil  or  "  Nonsuch." 
.    .  Lucerne  (Alfalfa). 

.  Ahike  dmrer. 
.    .  Broad  red  dovtrt 

.    .  IVrcnnial  clov«r. 

Crimson  clover  Or  "  Trlforium." 
Yellow  Hop-trefoil. 
White  or  Dutch  clover. 
Yarrow  or  MilfoU. 
Kidney- vetch. 


Lotus  major  Greater  Birdsfoot  TrefolL 

Lotui  corniculalus  .        .  Lesser  „ 
Carum  petroselinum        .  Field  parsley. 
Ptanta^  lanceolata.    .     .  Plantain. 
Cichonum  intybus  ,    .    ,  Chicory. 
Poteriuni' ofliciiiale  .    .    .  Burnet. 

The  predominance  of  any  particular  species  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  climatic  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
treatment  it  receives.  In  limestone  regioos  sheep's  fescue  has 
been  found  to  predominate;  on  wet  clay  soil  the  dog's  bent 
iAfrostU  caniHo)  is  common;  continuous  manuring  with  nitro- 
genous manures  kills  out  the  leguainous  plants  and  stimulates 
such  grasses  as  cocksfoot;  manuring  with  phosphates  stimulates 
the  doven  and  other  kgumes;  aod  so  oo.  ll^uuiring  with 


basic  sUg  at  tborateof  (ron  5toiocwt.peractelMahceaf()uiid 
to  gjve  eacdleflt  renills  on  poor  days  and  peaty  maHa.  Baifc 
slag  Is  a  by-product  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and  ta  rich  In  a 
soluble  form  ofpbosphaleof  lime  (tct  ra-phoiphate)  which  spedally 
stimulates  the  growth  of  clovers  and  other  legumes,  aad  bw 
renovated  many  inferior  pastures. 

In  the  Rothamatcd  experiments  continuous  manuring  with 
"  mineral  manures  "  (no  nitrogen)  on  an  old  meadow  has  reduced 
the  grasses  from  71  to  6a%  of  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  increased  the  Ltguminotae  from  7%  to  14%.  On  the 
Other  hand,  continuous  use  of  nitrogenous  manure  in  addition  to 
"  minerals  "  has  raised  the  grasses  to  94%  <rf  the  total  and 
reduced  the  legumes  to  less  than  1%. 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  grasses,  &c.,  to  sow  in  making  a  pasture 
out  of  arable  land,  experiments  at  Cambridge,  Englsnd,  have 
demonstrated  that  of  the  many  varieties  offered  by  seedsmen 
only  a  very  few  are  of  any  permanentvalue.  Acomplexmlatwe 
of  tested  seeds  was  sown,  and  after  five  yean  an  examination  of 
the  pasture  showed  that  only  a  few  varieties  survived  aad  made 
the  "  sole  "  for  cither  grazing  or  forage.  These  varietks  ia  tlie 
order  of  thrir  imporiance  were:— 

Cocksfoot ...........  96 

PLTcnnial  rye  grass  •    .  lA 

Meadow  fescue  ..........13 

Hard  fescue  .■'  9 

Crested  dogstaH  .........  8 

Timothy  ...;6 

White  clover  .4 

Meadow  fonaa   .  ^    .  m 

The  figures  represent  approximate  percentages. 

Before  laying  down  grass  it  is  well  to  examine  the  spedes already 
growing  round  the  hedges  and  adjacent  fields.  An  in^caion  it 
this  sort  will  show  (bat  the  Canriiridge  experiments  ate  very 
conclusive,  and  that  the  above  q>ecies  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
depended  on.  Occasionally  some  other  variety  will  be  pro- 
minent, but  if  so  there  will  be  a  special  local  reason  for  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  when  sowing  down  to  grass 
like  to  have  a  good  hulk  of  fonge  for  the  fm\  year  or  two,  and 
therefore  Include  several  of  the  dovers,  lucerne,  Italian  rycgisss, 
evergreen  ryegrass,  ftc.,  knowing  that  these  will  die  out  in  the 
course  of  yean  and  leave  the  grotmd  to  the  more  pctmaoeat 
species. 

There  are  also  several  mixtures  of  "  seeds  **  (the  tcehnled 
name  given  on  the  farm  to  grass-seeds)  which  have  been  adopted 
with  SUC(^  in  laying  down  pennanent  pasture  in  some  localilics. 


Cocksfoot  .... 
Perennial  ryegrass .  . 
Meadow  fescue.  .  , 
Hard  fescue  .  .  . 
Crested  dogstwl  .  . 
Timothy  .  .  .  . 
Meadow  fonail  .  . 
Tall  fescue  .... 
Tall  oat  grass  .  .  . 
Italian  rycgrau  .  . 
Smooth  meadow  grass. 
Roueb  meadow  grass  . 
Cokfea  oat  gnss  .  . 
Sheep's  fcaCM  .  .  . 
Broad  red  clover  .  . 
Perennial  red  clover  . 

Alsike  

Lucerne  (Alfalfa)  .  . 
White  clover  .  .  . 
Kidney  vetch  .  .  . 
Sheep  s  parsley.    .  . 

Yarrow  

Burnet  ..... 
Chieenp.  .  .  .  ; 
Planum  .... 


Total  lb  per  acre 


30 


40 


40    30  40 


O  0.1 
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Aithiv  Yaang  moie  Umui  mo  ytm  tfs  nude  out  on*  to  wit 
daSky  hillsides;  Ur  Fauiice  de  Lauoe  (Sutsex)  Id  our  days  was 
the  fini  to  Btudy  graMca  and  advocattd  kaving  out  lyegraw  of 
■U  kiods;  Lord  Leicester  adopted  a  cheap  mixtaie  nUtable  for 
poor  laad  with  succos;  Mr  £Iliot  (Keb»)  has  introduced  many 
d«iMooted  "  herbs  "iahk  mixture  with  good  rcmlU.  Typical 
osmplca  of  ouch  mixtures  are  grren-on  preceding  page. 

TcDtpoTuy  pastures  ara  commonly  resoRed  to  for  rotation 
patpooes,  and  in  these  the  bulky  Ust-growing  and  Aort-Uved 
iruaes  and  clovers  are  given  the  imforeaoa.  TfatM  examito  ol 
Icmponry  nixtiues  aie  i^ven  below. 


One 

Two 

Tbm> 
or  four 

year. 

years. 

years. 

Italian  mgnM  . 

t4 

10 

fi 

Cocksfoot  .    .    .    .  . 

2 

4 

6 

s 

3 

Broad  red  clover  .    .  . 

8 

S 

3 

AUike   

3 

3 

2 

Trefml  

3 

1 

a 

Perennial  ryegram  , 

5 

10 

Meadow  fctcue 

2 

a 

Perennial  red  clover  . 

2 

a 

t 

a 

Meadow  foxtail 

.  1 

a 

Total  lb  per  acr«  .  . 

30 

36 

40 

Wbeie  only  t  ooe^'ear  hay  Is  rcqidred,  broad  red  clover  is 
often  giowB,  ehher  alone  at  aumd  with  a  little  Italiaa  ryegrass, 
while  other  forage  aups,  like  trefoQaodtrifidium,  on^CB  pawn 
•tone. 

in  Great  Britain  a  heavy  day  soil  is  usually  prefored  for 
IMstute,  both  because  it  takes  moat  kindly  to  grass  and  became 

l&t  expense  of  cultivating  it  makes  it  unprofitable  as  arable  land 
when  the  price  of  com  is  km.  On  light  soil  the  plant  frequently 
tufiers  from  drought  in  summer,  the  want  of  moiituTe  preventing 
it  from  obtaining  proper  root-hold.  On  such  scril  the  use  of  a 
heavy  roller  is  advantageous,  and  indeed  on  any  ncepting 
heavy  day  frequent  rolling  b  bcnofkial  to  the  grass, .as  it  pro- 
motes the  capillaiy  action  of  thesoil-partlclw  and  the  consequent 
asceniion  of  ground-water. 

In  addition,  the  gross  on  the  surface  helps  to  keep  the  inc^tne 
irora  being  wasted  hy  the  sun's  beat. 

The  graminaceous  crops  of  western  Europe  generally  arc 
liBikr  to  those  enumerated.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  are  found 
certain  grasses,  such  as  Hungarian  brome,  which  arc  suiubic  for 
latioduaioD  into  the  Britidi  Isies.  The  grasses  of  the  Ameiicsn 
ptsiries  also  include  many  [dants  not  met  wtlh  In  Great  Britdn. 
Seme  balf-dosen  ^tecies  are  conunon  to  both  countries:  Kentucky 
"  Uue-grass  "  is  the  British  Poa  pm^auit;  ccuch  grass  ( Trititum 
nfau)  grows  pIcntKuUy  without  hs  underground  runners; 
beat  (Agroslis  vultfiHs)  fwms  the  famous  "  red-top,"  and  so  on. 
fiul  the  American  buffalo-groas,  the  Canadian  bu0a}o-grau,  the 
"  bunch  "  grasses,  "  squirrd-toil  "  and  many  oLhcrs  which  have 
so  equivalents  in  the  British  Islands,  form  a  large  part  of  the 
pamt  pasturage.  There  is  not  a  single  species  of  true  dovcc 
found  OB  the  proitiea,  tbou^  cultivated  varieties  can  be  intro- 
daced.  (P.  McC.) 

.«IUUS&  FRANQOIS  JOSEra  PAUL,  MuQuis  de  GnAssE. 
nu.y,  CouTE  oe  (i7»-i788),  French  sailor,  was  boni  at  Bar, 
io  the  present  department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimcs.  In  1734  be 
lodt  service  on  the  galleys  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  in  1740 
Mcred  the  service  of  France,  beingpromotedlochicf  of  squadron 
n  1779.  He  took  pan  in  the  nav^  operations  of  the  American 
War  oi  Independence,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  ol 
Denioica  and  Saint  Lucia  (1780),  and  of  Tobago  (1781).  He 
*u  le»  fortunate  at  St  Kitts,  where  be  was  defeated  by  Admiral 
Hood.  Shwily  afterwards,  in  April  1781,  he  was  defeated  and 
Uken  prisoner  by  Admiral  Rodney.  Some  months  later  he  re- 
tsmed  to  France,  puUished  a  ifimoin  juttificatif,  and  was 
•tquk(edbyaoouTt-n»rtial(i7a4}.  He  died  U  Paris  in  Jaausiy 
17U. 

«-7 


Hn  am  Alexaadrc  de  Gtssse,  pubttdwd  a  ffato  biUitpatkitm 

tur  ramiral  armU  dt  GwM  i'ttprki  Itt  ieemmnU  MdUt  in  184^ 
SeeG.  Lacour-Gavct,  La  Uarbu  wiBUaire  4a  h  Fimi  teiu  h  ngM 
d«  Louu  XV  IPiTS,  1903). 

GRASSE,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  (till  i860  in  that  of  the  Var),ia|m.  by  railN.of  Cannes. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  13^958;  commune,  90,305.  It  b  built  in  a 
pictuiesqae  situation,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and  at  a 
height  of  to$6  It.  above  the  sea,  on  the  souihem  slopeof  a  hill* 
facing  the  Mediterranean.  lQtbGolder<eastem}panofthebiwn 
the  streeU  are  narrow,  steep  and  winding,  but  the  new  portion 
(western)  is  laid  out  b  accordance  with  modem  Frendi  ideas. 
It  poHCSses  a  remarkably  mild  and  salnbtious  cUmaU,  and  n 
well  aupplied  with  water.  That  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
factories  comes  from  the  fine  spring  of  Foux.  But  the  drinking 
Water  used  In  the  lii^ter  portions  of  the  town  flows,  by  means  of 
a  conduit,  fiom  the  Poiikm  stream,  one  of  the  aouicei  ol  the 
Loup.  GrasM  was  from  1744  (when  the  see  was  tranaferred 
hither  from  Antlbes)  to  .1  790  an  cpisctqtal  see,  but  was  then 
induded  in  the  diocbsc  of  Frtjus  till  1S60,  when  politically  ns 
well  as  ecdesiasticaUy,  the  region  was  annexed  to  the  newty* 
formed  dcportmeat  of  the  A^Usritimcs.  It  atUl  possesses  a 
tath-centuty  cathedral,  now  a  simple  parish  church;  while  an 
ancient  tower,  of  uncertain  daU,  tiacs  close  by  near  the  towtt 
hall,  which  was  fotmeriy  the  tnsbop's  palace  (13th  century). 
There  b  a  good  town  iibrsiy,  containing  the  munimenu  of  the 
abbqr  nt  Lttiiu,  on  tlie  muui  of  St  Uonorat  opposite  Cannes* 
In  the  chapd  of  the  old  hospital  are  three  pictures  by  Rubens. 
The  painter  J.  H.  Fragonard  (1733-1806)  was  a  native  of  Grasse, 
and  some  of  hb  best  works  were  formerly  to  be  seen  licre  (now 
in  America).  Grasse  b  particularly  ceMmted  for  iu  periunwry. 
Oranges  and  roses  are  cultivated  abundantly  In  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  It  b  stated  that  the  (mpantioB  of  attar  of  roses  (which 
costs  nearly  £160  pet  3  St)  requires  alone  nearly  7,000,000  roses 
a  year,  Tia  finest  quality  of  olive  <ril  b  also  manufaaured  at 
Grasse.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GRASSES.^  a  group  of  plants  possesring  certain  characters  in 
common  and  constituting  a  family  (Ciomtneae)  of  the  class 
Monocotyledons.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widespread 
and,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  most  important  family 
of  flowering  plants.  No  plant  is  correctly  termed  a  grass  which 
is  not  a  member  of  thb  family,  but  the  word  b  in  common 
language  also  used,  generally  in  combination,  fbr  many  ptanU  of 
widdy  different  affinities  which  possess  some  resemblance  (often 
sU^t)  in  foliage  to  true  grasses;  e.g.  knot-giass  {Pelyfomm 
Dmctdart),  cotton-grass  {Briotkotum),  rib-grais  {Flattlato)t 
scorpion -grass  (Uyosolis),  blue-eyed  grass  {Sisyriiiekium),  sea- 
grass  iZotUra).  The  grass-tree  of  Australia  {XoHlhorrkota)  b  a 
remarkable  plant,  allied  to  the  rushes  in  the  form  of  its  flower,  but 
with  a  tall,  unbranchcd,  soft-woody,  palm-like  trunk  bearing  a 
crown  ol  long,  narrow,  gross-like  leaves  and  stalked  heads  of 
small,  densely-crowded  flowers.  In  agriculture  the  word  has  on 
extended  signification  to  indude  the  various  fodder-plantB, 
chiefly  leguminous,  often  called  "  artifidal  grasses."  Indeed, 
fomterly  pan  (also  spdl  gars.  fyrs  in  tiw  old  betbab) 
meant  any  green  herbaceous  plant  of  small  siie. 

Yet  the  first  attempts  at  a  classification  of  plants  recognised 
artd  separated  a  group  of  Gnm'tua, and  ihb,  ttMugh  bottnded  by 
nothing  more  dcfioiie  than  habit  and  general  appearance, 
contained  the  Giamineae  of  modern  botanists.  The  older  group, 
however,  even  with  such  syaumatists  as  Ray  (1703),  Scfaeuduer 
(1719},  and  Michel!  (1719),  embraced  in  addition  Cyperaccae 

'  The  word  "  Rrass  "  (O.  Eng.  f«R,  freer)  b  common  to  Teutonic 
UoEuage*,  cf.  Dutch  Ger.  (}och.  nwt,  Dan.  grm;  the  root  is  the 
O.  Teut.  va;  ir»;  to  increase,  wncnoe  "  grow,"  and  "  green,"  the 
typical  colour  of  growing  vegetation.  Tbe  Indo-Eun^an  root  Is 
seen  in  Lat.  framen.  The  0.  Eng.  grasian,  formed  from  I'**,  ^ivcs 
"  to  graM,"  of  cattle  (ceding  on  growing  herbage,  alio  graiter," 
one  who  graie*  or  feeds  cattle  lor  the  market;  "to  frase."  to 
alKadc.  to  touch  lighily  in  pasttng,  may  be  a  developnent  of  this 
from  the  idea  of  close  cropping;  if  it  is  to  be  distinguiibeo  a  pouible 
connexion  may  be  found  with  "  glace  "  (Fr.  tracer,  glide,  slip,  Lat. 
daem,  ice),  to  gboce  off,  the  dunge  In  form  being  influenced  by 
"  grate,"  to  scrape,  scnitcb  (Fr.  gratter,  Ger.  hatmm). 

2a 
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(Sedge  family),  Juncaccae  (Rush  family),  and  some  other  motto- 
cotyledons  with  inconspicuous  Sowers.  Singulariy  enough,  the 
iczual  system  of  Linnaeus  (1735)  served  to  mark  off  more  dis- 
tloctly  the  true  gnasei  from  these  allies,  since  very  nearly  all 
of  Uk  former  then  known  fell  under  his  Tiiandria  Dfgynia,  whibt 
the  laltcr  found  tbeouelvci  under  hia  other  cIbmcs  and  orden. 

I.  Stbuctukz. — The  general  type  of  true  grasses  ts  familiar  in 
the  cultivated  cereals  of  temperate  climates— wheat,  barley, 
tye,  ««ts,  and  in  the  smaller  planu  which  make  up  paiUires  and 
nndowi  and  form  a  principal  factor  of  the  twf  of  natural 
downs.  Less  familiar  are  the  grains  of  warmer  climates — ike, 
maize,  millet  and  sorgho,  or  the  sugar-cane.  Still  farther  re- 
moved are  the  bamboos  of  the  tropics,  the  columnar  stems  of 
which  reach  to  the  height  of  forest  trees.  All  are,  however, 
fonned  on  a  common  plan. 

Rod. — Most  cereals  and  many  other  grasses  are  annual,  and 
possess  a  tuft  of  very  numerous  lender  root-fibres,  much  branched 
and  of  great  length.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  of  longer  duration,  and  have  the  roota  also  fibrous,  but  fewer, 
thicker  and  leu  branched.  In  nch  cases  th^  ate  very  genendly 
^ven  off  from  jiut  above  each  node  (often  in  a  cirde)  <rf  the  lower 
patt  ol  the  stem  ot  rhizome,  perforating  the  leaf-sheaths.  In 
some  bamboos  they  are  very  numerous  from  the  lower  nodes  of 
the  erect  culms,  and  pass  downwards  to  the  khI,  whilst  those  from 
the  upper  nodes  shrivel  up  and  form  circles  of  spiny  fibres. 

5lMi.— The  undcrRKHind  stem  01  rootstock  (rhizome)  of 
perennial  grasses  b  usually  well  developed,  and  often  forms  very 


Flo.  I.— Rhiiomeof  Bamboo.  A,B,C,D,succcSHveserieaofaxet, 
the  last  bearing  aerial  culms.  Much  reduced. 

long  creeping  or  subterranean  rhizomes,  with  elongated  inter* 
nodes  and  ^eathing  scales;  the  widely-creeping,  slender 
rhizomes  in  Marram-grass  (i'iitinina),  Apepyrum  junetum, 
Eiymui  arenaritu,  and  other  sand-loving  plants  render  them 
useful  as  sand-bindGrs.  It  is  also  frequently  short,  with  the 
nodes  crowded.  The  tori-formation,  which  is  characteristic 
of  open  situations  In  cotd  template  climates,  results  from  an 
extensive  production  of  short  stolont,  the  branches  and  the 
fibrous  roots  developed  from  thdr  nodes  forming  the  dense 
"  sod."  The  very  large  rhizome  of  the  bamboos  (fig.  i)  is  also 
a  Btrikftig  example  of  "  definite  "  growth;  it  ia  much  branched, 
the  short,  thkk,  curved  branches  being  given  off  below  the  apex 
of  theolder  ones  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  the  whole  forming 
a  scries  of  connected  arched  axes,  truncate  at  their  ends,  which 
wereformcrly  continued  iqto leafy  culms.  The  rhizome  is  always 
solid,  and  has  the  usual  internal  structure  of  the  monocoiylc- 
donous  stem.  In  the  cases  of  branching  just  dtcd  the  branches 
break  directly  through  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  in  connexion  with 
which  they  arise.  In  other  cases  the  branches  grow  upwards 
through  the  sheaths  which  they  ultimately  sjriit  from  above, 
and  emerging  as  aerial  shoots  give  a  tufted  habit  to  the  plant. 
Good  examples  are  the  oat,  cock's-foot  (Dact^is)  and  other 
British  grasses.  This  mode  of  growth  is  the  cnusc  of  the'"  tiller- 
ing "  of  cereals,  or  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  erect 
growing  branches  from  the  lower  nodes  ^  the  young  stem. 
Isolated  tufts  or  tuisocka  arc  also  diancteristic  of  steppe— and 
Hvaana— vegetation  and  open  ^aces  generally  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth. 


The  acijal  leaf-bearing  biasdua  (culms)  ate  a  chwactcriNIc 

feature  of  grasses.  They  are  generally  numerous,  erect,  cylin- 
drical (rarely  flattened)  and  conspicuously  Jointed  with  evident 
nodes.  The  nodes  are  solid,  a  strong  plau  of  tissue  patting 
across  tlKstem,  but  the  inteiBodea an  czmmuiily  hollow ,  although 
examples  of  completciyiolidstemsare  not  uncommon  («.(.maiK, 
many  Andropogons,  sugar-cane).  The  swollen  nodes  are  1 
cbancteristic  feature.  In  wheat,  baricy  and  most  of  the 
British  native  grassea  they  are  a  devehipaient,  not  of  the  cuin, 
hot  ot  the  base  of  the  lea(«lMath.  The  function  of  the  nodes 
is  to  raise  again  culms  which  have  become  bent  down;  they  are 
composed  of  highly  turgesccnt  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  elongate 
on  the  side  next  the  carUi  when  the  culm  is  placed  in  a  botiiontil 
or  oblique  position,  and  thus  raise  the  culm  again  to  an  erect 
position.  The  intemodei  continue  to  giow  in  length,  opcdally 
the  upper  ones,  for  some  lime;  the  increase  takes  place  h  a  sone 
at  the  extreme  base,  just  above  the  node.  The  exterior  ot  the 
culms  is  more  Or  less  concealed  by  the  leaf-sheaths;  it  b  unidy 
smooth  and  often  highly  polished,  the  c^dcrmal  ceDs  containing 
an  amount  of  silica  sufficient  to  leave  after  burning  a  dlrtfaict 
skdelon  ot  their  structure.  Tabasbcer  b  a  white  substsnce 
mainly  composed  of  silica,  found  in  the  joints  of  several  bamboos. 
A  few  ol  the  lovrer  intern  odes  may  become  enlarged  and  sub- 
globular,  forming  nutriment-stores,  and  grasses  so  characterized 
are  temied  "  bi^wfls  "  {Ar^kna^enim,  Pea  Mbosa,  4cO.  la 
internal  structure  grass-culms,  save  hi  being  hollow,  conform 
to  that  usual  in  monocotyledons;  the  vascular  bundles  tun 
paralld  in  the  intemodes,  but  a  horizontal  interlacement  ocnui 
at  the  nod^  In  grasses  of  tcnq>erate  climates  branching  b 
tue  at  the  upper  node*  of  the  culm,  bat  it  b  chtncterbtic  of 
the  bamboos  and  many  tnqdcal  grasses.  The  branchci  are 
strictly  distichoua.  In  many  bamboos  they  are  long  and  tpiead- 
ing  or  drot^ing  and  copiously  ramified,  in  others  they  are 
reduced  to  hooked  sfMnes.  Oae  genus  (Dinockha,  a  native 
of  the  Malqr  uehipdago)  b  scandqit,  and  ^nibt  over  tiea 
100  ft.  or  more  in  bei^t,  Ofyra  la^fdia,  a  widdy-^nd 
tropcal  species.  Is  also  a  climber  on  a  humbler  scale. 

Crass-culms  grow  with  great  rapidity,  as  u  most  strikingly 
seen  in  bamboos,  where  a  height  of  over  100  ft.  b  attained  ia 
from  two  to  three  months,  and  many  species  grow  two,  three  et 
even  more  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Silicic  hardening  do«  not 
begin  till  the  full  bdght  b  nearly  attuned.  The  hrgDst  bamboo 
recorded  is  i7oft.,and  tfaedlunetertaosualljrrKkMedat  about 
4  in.  to  each  50  ft. 

Lamt, —  These  present  spedal  characters  utoally  auffidcnt 
for  ordinal  determination.  They  are  solitary  at  each  node  and 
arranged  in  two  rows,  the  lower  often  crowded,  fwTning  a  bosal 
tuft.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  sheath  and  the 
blade.  The  sheath  ia  often  of  great  length,  and  generally  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  cukn,  forming  a  firm  protection  for  the 
intemode,  the  younger  basal  portion  of  which,  faicluding  the 
zone  of  growth,  remains  tender  for  some  time.  As  a  rule  it  is 
split  down  its  whole  length,  thus  differing  from  that  of  Cypetaceaa 
which  is  almost  invariably  {Eriospwa  is  an  exception)  a  complete 
tube;  in  some  grasses,  however  (species  of  Pta,  Bromuj  ind 
others),  the  edges  are  imited.  The  sheaths  are  much  dilated 
in  Ahpeama  tagutalut  and  in  a  ^>ecics  of  Piamoddoa,  in  the 
latter,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  gross,  serving  as  floats.  At  the 
sumtnit  of  the  sheath,  above  the  origin  of  the  blade,  is  the 
liguk,  a  ususlly  membranous  process  of  smalt  size  (occasionally 
reaching  i  in.  in  length)  erect  and  pressed  around  the  calm. 
It  is  rarely  quite  absent,  but  may  be  represented  by  a  tuft  of 
.hairs  (very  contpinious  in  Panana.).  It  serves  to  prevent 
rain-water,  which  has  ran  down  the  blade,  from  entering  the 
sheath,  iftlka  wi^hra  has  In  addidon  to  the  ligule,  a  grcei 
erect  tongue-like  procem,  from  the  line  of  junction  of  the  edget 
of  the  sheath. 

The  blade  is  freqiiently  wanting  or  small  and  Imperfect  In 
the  basal  leaves,  but  in  the  rest  is  long  and  set  on  to  the  sheath 
at  an  angle.  The  usual  fom  is  familiar— sessile,  more  or  less 
ribbOB-shqied,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  entire  at  the  edge. 
The  chief  modificationa  arc  the  articulation  of  the  decidoous 
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blade  on  to  tlie  sheath,  which  occura  In  all  the  Bambuseae 
(except  Planolla)  and  in  Sfarttna  ilrieta;  and  the  interposition 
of  a  petiole  between  the  sheath  and  the  blade,  as  in  bamboos, 
Leptaspis,  fkarus,  Pariana,  LophaUuntm  and  others.  In  the 
latter  case  the  lea!  usually  becomes  oval,  ovate  or  even  cordate 
or  sagittate,  but  these  forms  arc  found  in  sessile  leaves  also 
{Olyra,  Panicum),  The  venation  is  strictly  parallel,  the  midrib 
usually  strong,  and  the  other  ribs  more  slender.  In  Anomodilea 
there  arc  several  nearly  equal  ribs  and  in  some  broad-leaved 
grasses  (Bambuicae,  Phartu,  Leptasph)  the  venation  becomes 

tesselated  by  transverse 
connecting  veins.  The 
tissue  is  often  raised 
above  the  veins,  form- 
ing longitudinal  lidgcs. 
Fig,  a. — Magnificd'tninsversesrciion  generally  on  the  upper 
of  one-hall  ol  a  leaf-blade  o(  Ftslura  face;  the  tlomaU  are  in 
mora.    The  dark  pcttiont  npmcnt  i!„  '  :„  ,v_ 
supportins  and  con</iiciing  tissue;  the  ^hc  intervenmg 

uuicr  face  bears  furrdws,  at  the  bottom  lurrows.  1  he  thick  pro- 
of each  of  which  are  seen  the  motor  roinent  veins  In  Apo- 

pyrum  occupy  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Epidermal  appcndag;es  are  rare, 
the  most  frequent  being  marginal,  saw-like,  cartilaginous 
teeth,  vsuaUy  minute,  but  occasionally  {Dantkonia  tcabra, 
Panicum  serratum)  so  large  as  to  ^ve  the  margin  a  serrate 
appearance.  The  Icavcsareoccasionally  vroolly,  asin  Ahpecurui 
lanalui  and  one  or  two  Panicums.  The  blade  is  often  twisted, 
frequently  so  much  so  that  the  upper  and  under  faces  become 
reversed.  In  dry-country  grasses  the  blades  arc  often  folded 
on  the  midrib,  or  rolled  up.  The  rolling  is  effected  by  bands  of 
large  wedge-shaped  cells— niotor-«lls— between  the  nerves, 
the  loss  of  turgcsccnce  by  which,  as  the  air  dries,  causes  the 
blade  to  curl  towards  the  face  on  which  they  occur.  The  rolling 
up  acts  as  a  protection  from  too  great  loss  of  water,  the  exposed 
lurface  being  specialty  protected  to  this  end  by  a  strong  cuticle, 
the  majority  or  all  of  the  slomata  occurring  on  the  protected 
surface.  The  sti&ncss  of  the  blade,  which  becomes  very  marked 
in  dry-countiy  grasses,  is  due  to  the  development  of  girders  of 
thick-walled  mechanical  tissue  which  follow  the  couise  of  all 
or  the  principal  veins  (iig.  3}, 

Infioftsctncc—TVis  possesses  an  exceptional  importance  in 
(RUKS,  snce,  their  floral  envelopes  being  much  reduced  and  the 
■exual  organs  of  very  great  uniformity,  the  characters  employed 
for  clas»6cation  are  mainly  derived  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  and  their  investing  bracts.  Various  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  these  glumaceous  organs  and  different  terms 
employed  for  them  by  various  writers.   It  may,  however,  be 


Pw.  3.— Onc-flowercd      Tic.  4.— Two-llowercd  qiikelct 
spikito  of  Aposlit.  of  A  ira. 

h.  Barren  glumes;  /,  flowering  glume*.    (Both  enlarged.) 

considered  as  settled  that  the  whole  of  the  bodies  known  as 
glumes  and  palcae,  and  distichously  arranged  externally  to 
the  6ower,  form  no  part  of  the  floral  envelopes,  but  are  of  the 
nature  of  bracts.  These  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  spiMch 
(locustac),  and  each  spikclet  may  contain  one,  as  in  Aposlis 
(fig.  3)  two,  as  in  Aira  (fig.  4)  three,  or  a  great  number  of 
flowen,  as  in  Srka  (fig,  5)  Trilkum  (fig.  6);  in  some  species  of 
BfOtroitis  there  are  nearly  60.  The  flowers  are,  as  a  nde,  placed 
laterally  on  the  aiis(niclu7/a)of  Ihe  s|rikelet,  but  in  one-flowcred 
Vdkdcts  they  appear  to  be  tennlna),  and  are  probably  really 


so  in  AtdkesatAuM  (Sg:  7)  and  la  two  anoBialoas  gmen, 
AnomteUoa  and  SlreptocAaeto. 

In  immediate  relation  with  the  flower  itself,  and  often  enlfrdy 
concealing  it,  is  the  palea  or  paU("  upper  pale  "  of  most  syst^ 
matic agrostologlsts).  ■Thisorgan(fig,        is  peculiar  tognatM 


Pig.  7.— Spikclet  of  AnAo- 
xanthum  (entargcd)  without  the 
two  lower  barren  glumes,  show- 
ing the  two  upper  awned  bamn 
glumes  ii)  and  the  flower. 


Fio.  5.— SiMkdetofBrtKi.      Fic.  &— Spikeletcf  THUcmi. 

(Both  enbrged.) 

among  Glumifloiae  (the  series  to  which  belong  the  two  families 
Grsmincae  and  Cyperaceae),  and  is  almost  always  present* 
certain  Orjgeat  and  Pkatariite* 
being  the  only  exceptions.  It  is 
of  thin  membranous  consistence, 
usually  obtuse,  often  bifid,  and 
possesses  no  central  rib  or  nerve, 
but  has  two  lateral  ones,  one  on 
either  side;  the  margins  are  fro. 
quenlly  folded  in  at  the  ribs, 
which  thus  become  placed  at  the 
sharp  angles.  This  structure  was  < 
formerly  regarded  as  pointing  to 
the  fusion  of  two  organs,  and 
the  pale  was  considered  by 
Robert  Brown  to  represent  two 
portions  soldered  together  of  a 
trimerous  perianth  -  whorl,  the 
third  portion  being  the  "  lower 
pale."  The  pale  is  now  gener- 
ally  considered  to  represent  the 
single  bractcole,  characteristic 
of  Monocotyledons,  the  binerved 
Structure  being  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  axis  of  the 
spikelet  during  the  development  of  the  pale,  as  in  Iris  and  others. 

The  flower  with  its  pale  is  sessile,  and  is  placed  in  the  axil  of 
another  bract  In  sudi  a  way  that  the  pale  is  exactly  opposed 
to  it,  though  at  a  slightly  higher  level.  It  is  this  second  bract 
or  flowering  ^ume  which  has  been  generally  called  by  systenut- 
uts  the  "  lower  pale,"  and  with  the  "  upper  pale  "  was  foimeriy 
coosidMed  to  form  an  outer  floral  envelope  ("  calyx,"  Jusueu; 
"  perianthiun,"  Brown).  The  two  bracts  are,  however,  on 
dilTerent  axes,  one  secondary  to  the  other,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  parts  of  one  whorl  of  organs.  They  are  usually  quite  nnlika 
one  another,  but  in  some  genera  («.g.  most  Fatiuea*)  are  very 
similar  in  shape  and  appearance. 

The  flowering  glume  has  generally  a  more  or  less  boat-shaped 
form,  is  of  firm  consistence,  and  possesses  a  wdl>marked  central 
midrib  and  frequently  several  lateral  ones.  The  nddrib  in  a 
large  proportioQ  of  genera  extends  into  an  appendage  lerraed 
the  am  (fig.  4),  and  the  lateral  veins  more  rarely  extend  beyond 
the  glume  as  sharp  points  (e.g.  Pappophorum).  The  form  of  the 
flowering  glume  is  very  various,  (his  organ  being  plastic  ai>d 
citcnsiveiy  modified  in  different  genera.  It  frequently  extends 
downwards  a  Utile  on  the  rachilU,  forming  with  the  htter  a 
swollen  callus,  whidi  is  separated  from  the  free  portion  by  a 
furrow.  In  LeptaspU  it  is  formed  into  a  closed  cavity  by  the 
union  of  Its  edges,  and  encloses  the  flower,  the  styles  projecting 
through  the  pervious  summit.  Valuable  charartcis  for  dis- 
tinguishing genera  are  obtained  from  the  awn.  Thb  presents 
itself  variously  developed  from  a  mere  subulate  point  to  an 
organ  several  inches  in  length,  and  when  complete  (as  in  Atidro- 
poftHeae,  Aveiitt*  and  Sliptae)  consists  of  tsra  '•tiL-^oM-Wi 
poitiont,  a  hmti  tiAilU&  v«A  wn^  %  Xmoccdi^  "V*!^^ 
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Vfually  Mt  In  at  an  angle  with  the  former,  mnetlmes  trifid  and 
occauonally  beautifully  feathery  (6g.  8).  The  lower  part  is  most 
often  suppressed,  aad  in  the  large  group  of  the  Panueae  awns 
of  any  sort  are  very  rarely  seen.  The  awn  may  be  either  terminal 
ar  tnay  come  oR  from  the  back  of  the  Cowering  glume,  and 
Du\-al  Jottvc'a  observations  have  shon-n  that  it  represents  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  of  which  the  portion  of  the 
flowering  glume  below  its  origin  is  the  sheath ; 
tbt  tnisted  part  (so  often  suppressed)  corre- 
^xtnds  with  the  petiole,  and  the  portion  of 
the  glume  extending  beyond  the  origin  of 
the  .iwn  (very  long  in  some  q)edes,  e.g.  of 
DaHthonia)  with  the  ligule  of  the  developed 
foljagc-Icaf.  When  terminal  the  awn  has 
three  ftbro-vascular  bundles,  when  dorsal 
only  one;  it  is  covered  with  stomatc-bearing 
eptdcMnis. 

The  Huwcr  with  its  paica  is  thus  sessile  in 
the  axil  of  a  floriferous  glume,  and  in  a  few 
grasses  {Letrsia  (fig.  q),  Colcanllmt,  Nardus) 
the  spikclet  consists  of  nothing  more,  but 
usually  (even  in  uniflorous  spilcelcts)  other 
glumes  arc  present.    Of  these  the  two  placed 
di.s(ichously  optKisite  each  other  at  the  base 
of  the  £pikclet  never  bear  any  flower  in  Ibeir 
axils,  and  are  c£.llecl  the  tmpiy  or  barren 
gluma  (figs.  3,  8).  They  arc  the  "  glumes  " 
of  most  writrrs,  and  logclhet  form  what 
was  called  the  "gluma"  by  R.  Brown. 
They  rarely  differ  much  from  one  another, 
but    one  may  be  smaller  or  quite 
absent  (Fjiitciim,  5rfariii  (Cg.  lo),  Fas- 
fj!um,  Lolium),  or  both  be  altogether 
suppressed,  as  above  noticed.  They  ate 
commonly  firm  and  strong,  often  enclose 
tlier.|>ikelct,  and  arc  rarely  provided  with 
long  points  or  imperfect  awns.  Gener- 
ally s|>cakin({  they  do  not  share  in  the 
spi-rial  modifications  of  the  flowering 
glumes,  and  rarely  themselves  unde^ 
modificatiun,  chiefly  in  hardening  of 
porlioaa  {JSderathnt,  Uaniswrit,  AtHht- 


FlC.  8.— SpiWflot  of 
^lipn  ptnrala.  1  lie  pair 
ol  barren  K'umc*  (fc) 
ore  wpjr.iioJ  from 
lloiierins  glumt,  which  FlC.  9.—  FlC.  10.  —  Spikelet  of 
br.ir*  1  lon'^  a«n,  Spikt-lct nf if^-  Setitna,  with  an  abortive 
twi^tct  Ivlow  III''  kiicc  ltd.  /,  KtowL-r-  branch  ih)  beneath  it.  h, 
and  feathery  sbove.  in^  glume;  p.  Barren  Bluines;  f.titmtx- 
About  \  nat.  »uc  tafc.  ing  glume;  p,  pak. 

pkoro,  PcHofkonm),  50  as  to  aflord  greater  protection  to  the 
flowers  or  fruit.  But  it  is  usual  lo  find,  besides  the  basal  glumes, 
a  few  other  empty  ones,  and  these  are  in  two-  or  more-Huwered 
spikcicts  (sec  Ttiliciim,  (ig.  b)  at  the  lop  of  ihetliachilla  (numer- 
ous in  Laphiillicrum),  or  in  uoillurous  ones  (tig.  10)  bctow  and 
interposed  between  the  flor.il  glume  and  the  basal  pair. 

The  axis  of  the  spikclet  is  frequently  jointed  and  breaks  up 
into  articulations  alcove  each  (lower.  Tufts  or  borders  of  hairs 
arc  frequently  present  (C<it<imaiircills,  J'ltragmiits,  Andropogon), 
and  arc  ofion  so  lung  iks  to  surround  and  conceal  the  floweit 
(fig.  It).  The  a\is  is  often  continued  bc>'ond  the  last  flover  or 
j)ume  as  a  bristle  or  stallt. 

or  vrfftr^  outside  the  q>lliclct£  also  occur,  and  ate 


It.— '^likelet 


formed  in  vatioas  ways.  Thus  in  StIaHa  (fig.  10),  FanrinftM, 
&c.,  the  one  or  more  circles  of  simple  or  feathery  haus  represent 
abortive  branches  of  the  inflorescence;  in  CtMcimu  (fig.  11) 
these  become  consolidated,  and  the  inner  ones  flattened  so  at 
to  imm  a  very  hard  globular  spiny  case  to  the  ^ikeleia.  Tbe 
cup-shaped  involucre  of  Cormuopia 
is  a  dilatation  of  the  axis  into 
a  hollow  receptacle  with  a  raised 

border.    In  Cymnma  (Dog's  tail)     \'A  :'v^#5?  ^^5i^-c 
the  pectinate  Inviducre  which  con-j, 
ceals  the  spikclet  is  a  barren  or 
abortive  spikelet.   Bracts  of  a  more 
general  character  subtending  branches 
of  the  bifloresccncc  are  singularly 
rare  in  Gramincae,  in  marked  con- 
Irast  with  Cyperaceac,  where  they  ate 
so  conspicuous.  They  however  occur     _  ^ 
in  a  whole  section  of  Andropegon,  in  Reed"  {piinStUa" 
AnomttUoa,  and  at  the  base  of  the  ara>iV)  opened  out. 
spike  in  SaUria.    The  remarkable         Barren  riumefc 

ovoid  involucre  of  Coix,  which  be-  S!* 
,  L    J  J  enclosing  oae 

comes  of  stony  hardness,  white  and  do«-er    with  hs 

polished   (then  known  as  "Job's  palcrf. 
tears,"  q.-o.),  la  also  a  modified  bract         Note  the  zicng  uii 
or  Icat-shealh.   It  is  dosed  eitcept  at  toSJakyhST* 
the  apex,  and  contains  the  female 

spikelet,  the  stalks  of  the  male  inflorcsceuce  and  the  long  styles 
emerging  through  the  small  q>ical  orifice. 

Any  number  of  qiikelcta  may  compose  the  inflorescence,  and 
Ihcir  arrangement  is  very  varioos.  In  the  spiaUe  fonns,  with 
sessile  spikeleu  on  the  main  ajds,  the  latter  is  often  dilated  aod 
flattened  (Paspatum),  or  is  more  or  less 
thickened  and  hollowed  out  (Slenolapkrmm, 
RoUbodiia,  Trifitaeum),  when  the  a^clets  r 
are  sunk  and  buried  within  the  cavities.  \ 
Every  variety  of  racemose  and  paniculate 
inflorescence  obtains,  and  the  number  of 
spikelets  composing  those  of  the  large  kinds 
is  often  immense.  Korely  the  Infloiesccnn 
consists  (4  very  few  flowers;  thus  LyfniM 
Sparlum,  the  most- anomalous  of  European  tdCiaeinatti 
grasses,  has  but  two  or  three  Urge  Uai-  ff^J^ *  '■'■'l' 
florous  q>ikelels,  which  are  fused  together 
at  tbe  base,  and  have  aa  basal  i^umes,  btit  ate  enveloped  In  a 
large,  hooded,  qwthe-Itke  bract. 

Planer. — This  is  characterized  by  remai^Ue  nnlfonnlt} 
The  perianth  is  represented  by  very  rudimentary,  small,  fleshy 
scales  atising  below  the  ovary,  called  tedkvUs,  thqr  are  doigatcd 


Ftckta.- 


Ftc.  13.— Flowm  of  GrsKcs  (enlarged).   I,  Piptathmm,  witb  da 
palea^,  2,Poa\  i.Urysa,  I,  L.o<liculc. 

or  truncate,  sometimes  fringed  with  haira,  and  are  in  contact 
with  the  ovary.  Their  usual  number  is  two,  and  th^  ate  [land 
collaterally  at  the  anterior  side  of  the  flower  (fig.  tj,)  that 
within  tbe  flowering  glume.   Ttiey  are  generally  ^»f^Mrrrt  H 
icprucat  the  inner  wfaorl  of  tbe  ndiiuiy  Booocolyl 
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(BSuraus)  peritatk,  the  ooter  friioci  oTtheM  bdng  tuppreued 
as  well  u  the  pcntciior  member  of  the  iaoer  whaiL  This  Utter 
is  pnsent  ilmwt  OMUtaotly  in  Stifau  and  Bambuttat,  whidi 
have  three  bdiciilei,  and  In  dw  Utter  group  tbey  ire  occationdly 
more  numetous.  Is  AimiucUea  they  are  refmsented  hy  hsin. 
In  Sirepiochatta  then  aie  ux  ktdicules,  Alternately  ananged 
in  two  wh<»b.  SooMtiincs,  as  in  AnlhcxaMkim,  they  an 
•bsenL  In  Udiat  there  is  one  large  anterior  lodicole  reaulting 
presnmably  from  the  unkiQ  of  the  two  which  are  prcaeat  In  allied 
genen.  Rxilesnr  E.  Rtckel,  however,  leguds  thii  at  an 
undivided  second  pale,  which  in  the  majority  of  the  grasses  is 
split  is  halves,  and  the  posterior  lodicule,  when  present,  as  a 
third  pale.  On  this  view  the  grass-Bower  has  do  perianth. 
The  fmictioa  of  the  lodicules  la  the  sepantion  of  the  pale  and 
glume  to  aDow  the  protru^on  of  stamens  and  stigmas;  tbey 
effect  this  by  swelling  and  thus  exerting  pressure  on  the  base  of 
these  two  structures.  Where,  as  in  A^koxarakam,  there  ftre  no 
lodicuies,  pale  and  glume  do  not  become  laterally  teparatedj 
and  the  stamens  and  it^as  protrude  only  at  the  ap«  of  the 
floret  (fig.  7).  Graas-flowm  arc  usually  hermaphradite,  but 
there  are  very  many  exceptions.  Thus  it  is  common  to  find  one 
or  more  imperfect  (usually  male)  flowers  in  the  same,  spikelet 
with  bisexual  ones,  and  their  relative  position  b  important 
in  dasaification.  Hekuj  and  Arfhemalkerum  are  examples  fn 
En^i^  grasses;  and  as  a  rule  in  spedes  of  tempemte  regions 
separation  of  the  scies  is  not  carried  further.  In  warmer 
countries  monoedoua  and  dioecious  grasses  are  more  frequent. 
In  such  cases  the  male  and  lemale  spikelets  and  inflorescence 
may  be  very  dissimilar,  as  in  maise.  Job's  teara,  EucUmm, 
Spinifex,  &c;  and  in  some  dioecious  species  this  dissimilarity 
has  led  to  the  two  sexes  being  referred  to  diflcrent  geoera  [e.g. 
Anthepkora  axiUifiora  is  the  female  of  Buckloe  liaelytoiiies, 
and  Neurackne  faradoxa  of  a  spedes  of  Spinifex).  In  Other 
grasses,  however,  with  the  sexes  in  different  plants  {e^.  Briso- 
pyrum,  Distiddis,  Eraposlii  capilata,  Gynerium),  no  wch 
dimorphism  obtains.  Ampkkarpum  Is  remarkable  in  having 
cldstogamic  flowers  borne  on  long  radical  subterranean  pcdundes 
which  are  fcrtDe,  whilst  the  conspicuous  upper  paniculate  ones, 
thongb  apparently  perfect,  never  produce  fiiiit.  Something 
similar  occurs  in  Leenia  erytoidtt,  where  the  fertile  iinkelcts 
■re  concealed  within  the  leaf-sheaths. 

Androaivm. — In  the  vast  majority  thertt  ate  three  stamens 
alternating  with  the  lodicules,  and  therefore  one  anterior,  ix. 
^iposite  the  flowering  glume,  the  other  two  bdng  posterior  and 
in  cmtact  with  the  palea  (fig.  13,  i  and  3].  Tbey  are  hypo- 
gynous,  and  have  lot\g  and  very  delicate  filaments,  and  large, 
linear  or  oblong  two-celled  anthers,  donlfixed  and  ultimately 
very  versatile,  deeply  indented  at  each  end,  and  commonly 
exserted  and  pendulous.  Su|^>ression  of  the  anterior  stamen 
sometimes  occurs (e.f./lM/AoxaKtAiffli, fig.  7), or  the  two  posterior 
ones  may  be  absent  (I/nteAi,  Cinna,  Pbipptia,Ftsl»ea  brmmdts). 
Tbere  ia  in  some  genera  {(hysa,  most  Biimbuteae)  another  row  of 
three  stamens,  nuiingsizin  all  (6g.  13, 3);  and  Atumochtoa  and 
Telrarrkena  possess  four.  The  stamens  become  numerous  (ten 
to  forty)  in  the  male  flowers  of  a  few  monocdous  genera  (Pariana, 
Ltaicia).  In  OdJandra  they  vary  from  seven  to  thirty,  and  in 
Ciif«iftKiUM  tbey  are  nwnadc^ibaus. 

<;yMUf  wm.--Tbe  pistil  consists  of  a  single  carpel,  opponte  the 
pale  in  the  median  plane  of  the  qiikdet.  The  ovary  is  small, 
rounded  to  elliptical,  and  one-cdled,  and  contains  a  single 
slightly  bent  ovide  sessile  on  the  ventral  suture  (that  is,  springing 
bom  the  back  <tf  the  ovary);  the  mlcfiqqde  paints  dowmwds. 
It  bears  usually  two  lateral  stylcn  wU^  are  quite  diatinet  or 
connate  at  the  base,  sometimes  for  a  greater  length  (fig.  t4,  i), 
each  ends  in  a  densely  hairy  or  feathery  stigma  (fig.  t4).  Occa- 
sionally there  is  but  a  single  style,  as  in  Nardiu  (fig.  14, 7),  wbicb 
corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the  carpel.  The  very  toBg  and 
apparently  simple  stigma  of  maiie  arises  from  the  union  of  two. 
Many  of  the  bamboos  have  a  third,  anterior,  style. 

Comparing  the  flower  of  Gramineae  with  the  general  mono- 
eolyledonoos  plan  as  represented  by  Liliaceae  and  other  families 
(fig.  1 5),  it  will  be  seen  to  diOer  in  the  absence  of  the  outer  mwind 


the  poatolor  mcBiber  of  the  laasr  mw  «l  iht  perisnthJetma,  ol 
the  whole  inner  taw  of  stamens,  ud  of  th«  two  laleiat  cupfl^ 


Pic.  14.— Ritna  of  Grams  (much  enlarged),  i.  Ala*teKrmst  s 
Bromuj;  3,  Ar^UMaOtnimt  -4,  afttria;  5,  JAHce;  6,.  Mittni 


7,  Nardus. 


whilst  the  remaining  members  of  the  perianth  are  in  a  rudiment* 
ary  cmdition.  But  each  or  any  of  the  usually  missing  orgaw 
ue  to  be  found  ^  «^ 

normally  in  differ-  q 

ent  genera,  or  as   ■ 

occasional  develop-  (  >  A  ^ 
menu.  '    ^  ™^  ▼ 

Pot 

Grasses  are  gener- 
ally wind -pollin- 
ated, though  self- 
fertilization  some-  __  ,  .      ..  „ 
Umnoccuis.  Afew 

spedes,  aa  we  have  i.Actoalcondition;     ^  Outer  row  of  perl- 
seen,    are    mono-     Theoretical,  with  '* 
edous  or  diocdous,      the  lupprcsKd 
while  many  are      oreaos supplied, 
polygamous  (having  f;^;^  ^, 
unisexual  as  well  (,  pjln, 
as  bisexual  flowers 


anth  leaves. 
e.  Inner  row. 
/,  Outer  row 
stamen, 
[ume.     f.  Inner  mr. 


•If 


PisriL 


as  in  many  members  of  the  tribes  AndnpogoHtae,  fig.  18, 
and  Paniceae),  and  in  these  the  male  flower  of  a  spikelet 
always  blooms  later  than  the  bermaphrodite,  so  that  its 
pollen  can  only  effect  cross-fertilization  iqion  other  spikelets 
in  the  same  or  another  plant.  Of  those  with  only  bisexual 
flowers,  many  are  strongly  protogynous  (the  ttigmas  protrud* 
ing  before  the  anthers  are  ripe),  such  as  Aloptctma  and 
Antkosantkum  (fig.  7),  but  genially  the  anthers  protrude  first 
and  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  pollen  before  the  stigmas 
appear.  The  filaments  dongatc  rapidly  at  flowering-time,  and 
the  lightly  versatile  anthers  empty  an  abundance  of  finely 
granular  smooth  pollen  through  a  longitudinal  Some 
flowers,  such  as  rye,  have  lost  the  power  of  effective  self-fertiliza- 
tion, but  in  most  cases  both  forms,  self-  and  cross-fertilisation, 
seem  to  be  possible.  Thus  the  spedes  of  wheat  ate  usually  idi- 
ferttliced,  but  aoss-fertilUatlon  is  possible  since  the  (lumes  are 
open  above,  the  stigmas  project  laterally,  and  the  uthers  empty 
only  about  one-third  of  their  pollen  in  thdr  own  flower  aikd 
the  rest  into  the  air.  In  some  cultivated  races  of  barley,  craso- 
fertilisation  is  precluded,  as  the  flowers  never  open.  RcfertBcc 
has  already  been  made  to  dristofudc  ^wtses  iriddi 
several  genera. 

Fruit  oMd  Seed. — ^The  ovary  ripens  into  a  usually  small  oveid' 
or  rouiKkd  fruit,  which  is  cntirdy  occupied  by  the  single  Urge 
seed,  from  which  it  is  not  to  be  distingtii^wd,  the  thin  pencvp 
being  completdy  united  to  its  surface.  To  this  pecuhu 
fruit  the  term  caryopA  has  been  applied  '(moro  foafliai^ 
"grain");  it  is  commonly  furrowed  longitudinally  down  one 
side  (usually  the  inner,  but  in  Coix  and  its  allies,  the  outef),  and 
an  additional  covering  is  not  unfrequently  provided  by  the 
idheKBce  of  the  penhtcnt  palea^ «  eiR&      dL 'Cut  VnM&ai^ 
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glumeC'cliiff "ofcereds).  FromtMit^areafcwdeviatlons; 
Ibiil  In  SftraMms,  ftc.  (fig.  l6),  the  pericarp  a  not  united  witb 
tlieMedbutbquitedutiDct,dehisces,aDdBllows  the  loose  seed  to 
escape.  Sometimcsthepeiicsipisiiieinbranou3,8omeliincB  hard, 
formbig  a  mtt,  aa  in  Mme  genen  of  Bamiveat,  while  in  other 
BcaAustae  it  becomes  thid  and  fleshy,  forming  a  berry  often  as 

• large  as  an  apple.  Id  lidocanna  the  berry  forms 
aa  edible  fruit  3  or  4  in.  long,  with  a  pointed 
beak  of  3  in.  more;  it  is  inddiiscent,  and  the 
■mall  Kcd  genninates  witilst  tlie  £niit  it  still 
attached  to  the  tree,  putting  out  a  tuft  of  roots 
Fig  16  —  ^  shoot,  and  not  falling  till  the  latter  is  6  in. 
Fniitaf5fwr0'  long.'  The  position  of  Uie  embryo  is  plainly 
Miu,  ibowiog  visible  on  the  front  side  at  the  base  of  the  grain, 
the,  debiiceiH  On  th«  other,  posterior,  side  of  the  grain  is  s 
[Kncaip  and  gion  or  less  evident,  sometimes  punctiform, 
sometimes  elongated  or  linear  mark,  the  hilum, 
the  place  where  the  ovule  was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  t  he  ovary. 
The  form  of  the  hflum  is  constant  throughout  a  genus,  and 
sometimes  also  fn  whole  tribes. 

The  testa  is  thin  and  membranous  but  occasionally  coloured, 
and  the  embryo  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  bdng  occupied 
by  the  hard  farinaceous  endosperm  (albumen)  on  which  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grain  depends.  The  outermost  layer  of 
cndospf  rm,  the  aleuron-layer,  consirts  of  regular  celb  filled  with 
small  proteid  granules;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  latge  polygonal 
cells  containing  numerous  starch-grwns  in  a  matrix  of  proteid 
which  may  be  continuous  (homy  endosperm)  or  granular  (mealy 
endosperm).  The  embryo  presents  many  points  of  interest.  Its 
position  is  remarkable,  closely  applied  to  the  aurfue  of  the 
endosperm  at  the  base  of  Its  outer  side.  This  chcnctcr  Is 
absolute  for  the  whole  order,  and  eflectually  separates  Gramineae 
from  Cyperaceac.  The  part  in  contact  with  the  cndospenn  is 
plate-like,  and  is  known  as  the  seuletlum;  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  endosperm  forms  an  absorptive  ^theliuffl.  In  some 
grasses  there  is  a  small  scale-like  appendage  Opposite  the  scutel- 
lum,  the  «piblo3l.  Thcreissomediflerenceof  opinion  as  to  which 
structure  or  structures  represent  the  cotyledon.  Three  must  be 
considered:  (i)  the  scutellum,  connected  by  vascular  tissue 
with  the  vasoilar  cylinder  of  the  main  axis  of  th^  embryo  which 
it  more  or  less  envelops;  it  never  leaves  the  seed,  serving 
merdy  to  prepare  snd  absorb  the  fbod-stulT  in  the  endosperm; 
(a)  the  cellular  outgrowth  of  the  axis,  the  epiblast,  small  and 
inconspicuous  as  In  wheat,  or  larger  as  in  Slipa;  (3)  the  plleole 
or  germ-sheitb,  arising  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  and  above  tho 
■catrihin,  cnveloirfng  the  plumule  in  the  seed  and  appearing 
above  gnMind  as  a  generally  coloudess  sheath  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  plumule  ultimately  breaks  (fig.  17,4,6).  The  devclep- 
ment  of  thesestncturcs  (which  wasinvesUgatedbyvan  Heghem), 


FI6.  I'7.— A  Cram  of  Wheat.  I,  back,  and  a.  front  view;  3, 
vertical  KCtion.  showing  (b)  the  endoqxnn,  and  (a)  embryo:  4, 
beonmng  of  germination,  ibowing  the  pileole  and  (e)  the  radicle 
and  secondary  rootlet*  snrraunded  by  their  coleorrhiiae. 

•specially  in  relation  to  the  orighi  of  the  vascuhr  bundles  which 

supply  them,  (avoun  the  view  that  the  scutellum  and  pUede  art 
highly  differentiated  parts  of  a  single  cotyledon.and  this  viewisin 
accord  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  seedling  of  grasses  and 
of  other  moDOCDtylsdona.  The  epiblwt  hat  been  regarded  as 
ttpmsnting  a  second  cotyledon,  but  tbb  Is  •  very  doubtful 
interpretation. 

CenHifMtioK. — In  germination  the  coleorhiza.  lengthens, 
raptUM*  the  pericarp,  and  fixes  thn  gnda  to  the  ground  by 


devdoping  ntimeions  hairs.  Hit  radide  then  breaks  thnogh 
the  coleoriiiza,  as  do  also  the  secondary  rooUeU  where,  as  ii 
the  case  of  many  cereals,  these  have  been  formed  in  the  enbfjw 
(fig.  tj,  4}.  The  gNm-sheatfa  grows  vertically  upwsrds,  its 
stiff  apex  poshing  thxoigh  the  soil,  while  the  plumole  is  hidden 
in  iu  hollow  interto.  floalty  the  f^mnle  escapes,  its  leaves 
successively  breaking  through  at  the  lip  of  the  gcrra-shcath. 
The  scutellum  meanwhile  feeds  the  developing  embryo  fmu 
the  cndoqteim.  The  growth  of  the  primary  root  is  lintted; 
sooner  or  later  advenlilious  roots  deveh^  from  the  axis  abovt 
the  radide  which  they  ultimately  exned  in  growth. 

Ifeomt  qJ  DislribiUi4>H.—VuU>\i»  methods  of  scattering  the 
grain  have  been  adopted,  in  which  partsof  the  q>ikdet  or  in. 
florescence  are  concerned.  Short  spikes  nay  faH  from  thi 
culm  as  a  whole;  or  the  axis  of  a  spike  01  nceme  is  jointed  so 
that  one  spikdet  falls  with  each  Joint  as  in  many  A  ndrapognto* 
and  Hordeae.  In  many-flowcred  qiikclets  the  rachllU  b  often 
jointed  and  breaks  into  as  many  pkces  as  there  are  fruiu,  eadi 
piece  bearing  a  tfume  and  pale.  Ooe-flowwod  qrikdm  may 
fall  as  a  wh^  <Ba  in  the  tribes  PaKkea*  and  Aiidnp§tmt^ 
or  the  aids  li  jointed  above  the  barren  gtumes  so  that  ody  the 
flowering  ^ume  and  pale  Ull  with  the  fruiL  These  arrange. 
mants  are,  with  few  exceptions,  lacking  iu  cultivated  ccitali 
though  present  in  their  wild  lorms,  so  far  as  these  are  known. 
Such  arrangententa  ate  disadvantageous  for  the  complete  pthe^ 
Ing  of  the  fruit,  and  therefore  varieties  hi  which  they  ate  not 
present  would  be  preferred  for  cultivation.  The  persiBteat 
bracts  (glume  and  pale)  afford  an  addittoiul  protection  to  the 
fmit;  they  protect  the  embryo,  which  is  n^  the  raifaoe,  from 
too  rapid  wetUng  and,  when  once  soaked,  from  drymg  op  agate. 
They  also  decrease  the  spedfic  gravis,  so  that  the  grain  isawre 
readily  carried  by  the  wind,  cq>edally  when,  aa  in  Briia,  tbeglume 
has  a  lai'ge  surface  compared  with  the  size  of  the  grain,orwhen, 
as  in  Holiut,  empty  glumes  also  tslte  part;  in  Canary  grass 
{Pkolmii)  the  large  empty  glumes  bear  a  membranous  wing 
on  the  keel.  In  the  sugar-cane  (^occAorMM)  and  several  allied 
genera  the  separating  joints  of  the  axis  bear  long  hain  bdow 
the  pikelets;  in  others,  as  in  Atundo  (a  reed-grass],  the  flowering 
glumes  are  enveloped  in  long  hairs.  The  awn  which  is  freqiKnily 
borne  on  the  flowering  gtum£  is  also  a  very  efficient  means  of 
distribution,  catching  into  fur  of  aoimab  or  plumage  of  birds, 
or  as  often  in  SHpa  (fig.  8)  forming  a  long  feather  for  wind- 
carriage.  In  Tragus  the  glumes  bear  numerous  short  hooked 
bristles.  The  fleshy  berries  of  some  Bambiaeat  favour  distdba* 
lion  by  animals. 

The  awn  is  also  of  use  in  burying  the  fruit  hi  the  soil  Thns 
In  Slipa,  species  of  Aveno,  HeUropoggH  and  others  the  base  of 
the  glume  forms  a  sharp  point  which  will  easily  penetrate  Ibc 
ground;  above  the  point  are  short  stiff  upwardly  pointing  hain 
idiich  oppose  its  withdrai^-al.  Tiiclong  awn,  which  is  himt  and 
dosdy  twisted  bckxw  the  bend,  acts  as  a  driving  organ;  it  is 
very  hygroso^iic,  the  coils  tmtwiiting  when  damp  and  twisting 
up  wh«i  dry.  The  repeated  twisting  and  iratwisling,  especi> 
ally  when  the  upper  part  of  the  awn  has  bectxne  fixed  in  the 
earth  or  caught  in  Eurroonding  vegetation,  driveethe  point 
deeper  and  deeper  into  dM  ground.  Such  grasses  often  cause 
harm  to  sheep  by  catching  in  the  wool  and  boring  through 
the  skhi. 

A  peculiar  method  of  distribution  occurs  in  anneal)^  and 
arctic  grasses,  which  grow  under  conditions  where  ripeningof 
the  fruit  is  often  uncertain.  Tbt  entire  s^nkrJet,  or  sin^ 
Bowm,  are  transformed  into  smaR-laaved  shoots  wUch  fd 
from  the  axea  and  readilr  not  In  the  grouiid.  Some  spedci, 
such  as  Pm  ttritt*,  arc  knows  01^  la  this  viviparaas 
condition;  others,  like  oni  BdtUi  spedcs  FtHMta  oM'aa 
and  Poa  alpUw,  become  viviparous  under  the  qicGial  dhaatlE 
conditions. 

11.  CLASctnCATtoir.— Gramineae  an  sharply  defined  ban 
all  other  plants,  and  there  are  no  genera  as  to  wUch  it  b  poasiUe 
to  feel  a  doubt  whether  they  should  be  referred  (o  it  or  not. 
The  only  family  closely  alli^  b  Cyperaceae,  and  the  poinU  of 
difference  between  the  two  may  .be  here  brought  together.  The 
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b^t  dbtlnctions  are-  found  in  the  ptnhlon  «t  tbe  embryo  [d 
relation  to  the  endosperm— lateral  in  gnssa,  basal  in  Cyperaceae 

— and  in  the  possession  by  Gramineae  of  the  i-nerved  palea 
below  each  flower.  Less  absolute  characters,  but  generally 
trustworthy  and  more  easily  obser\'cd,  are  the  featiiery  stigmas, 
the  always  distichous  arrangement  of  the  ^umes,  the  usual 
absence  of  more  general  bracts  in  the  inflorescence,  the  spilt 
leaf-sheaths,  and  the  hollow,  cylindrical,  jointed  culms — some 
or  all  of  which  are  wanting  in  all  Cypcraceae.  The  same  char* 
actcrs  will  distinguish  grasses  from  the  other  glumiferous  orders, 
Rcsiiaccae,  and  Eriocaulonaceae,  which  are  besides  further 
lemovcd  by  their  capsular  fruit  and  pendulous  ovules.  To  other 
monocotyledonous  families  the  resemblances  are  merely  of 
adaptive  or  vegetative  characters.  Some  Commetinaccac  and 
&Iarantaceac  approach  grasses  in  foliage;  the  leaves  of  Allium, 
&c  ,  possess  a  ligulc;  the  habit  of  some  palms  reminds  i»e  of 
the  bamboos;  and  Juncaccae  and  a  few  Liliaccae  possess  an 
inconspicuous  scarious  perianth.  There  are  about  joo  genera 
containing  about  3300  well-de5acd  species. 

The  great  uniformity  among  the  very  numerous  species  of  this 
vast  family  renders  its  dussificaluiii  very  difficult.  The  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  genera  founded  on  slight  characters,  and  from  (he  dncrip- 
tion  (in  consequence  of  their  wide  distribution)  of  identical 
plants  under  several  different  genera. 

No  characters  for  main  divisions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flower  proper  or  fruit  {with  the  exception  of  (he  character  ol 
the  hilum),  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  trust 
to  characters  derived  from  the  ttsually  less  important  inflor- 
escence and  bracts. 

Robert  Brown  suggested  two  primary  divisions — Faniccae 
and  Poaccae,  according  to  the  position  of  the  most  perfect 
flower  in  the  spikelct;  this  is  the  upper  (apparently)  terminal 
one  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  it  occupies  the  lower  position, 
the  more  imperfect  ones  {if  any)  being  above  it.  Munro  supple- 
mented this  by  another  character  easier  of  verification,  and  ot 
even  greater  constancy,  in  the  articidation  of  the  pedicel  in  the 
Paniceac  immediately  below  the  glumes;  whilst  in  Poaceae 
this  does  not  occur,  but  the  axis  of  the  spikclet  frequently 
articulates  aboee  the  pair  of  empty  basal  glumes.  Neither  of 
these  great  divisions  will  well  accommodate  certain  genera 
allied  to  Phalofis,  for  which  Brown  proposed  tentatively  a 
third  group  {since  named  Phalaridcac);  this,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  placed  by  Bcntham  under  the  Poaceae. 

The  following  arrangement  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Eduaid  Hackcl  in  his  recent  monograph  on  the  order. 

A.  Spikclcis  one-flowered,  rareljr  two-flowered  a*  in  Zm,  falling 
from  thie  pedicel  entire  or  with  certain  joints  of  ibc  lachiaat  maturity. 
KachiUa  not  produced  beyond  the  flower*, 

a.  Hihimapoiot;  spikclet*  not  laterally  compRictd. 

■  Fertile  glume  and  pale  hyaline;  empty  tfumes  thick, 
membranous  to  coriaceous  or  cartilagmou*^  the  lowest 
the  largest.  Rachis  generally  jcnnted  and  biealung  up 
when  mature. 

1.  Smkeletfi  unisexual,  male  and  female  in  separate 
inflorescence*  or  on  diRerent  parts  of  the  same 
tnlIore«:cnce.  I.  Uaydtae, 

3.  Spikclcts  Uscxuat,  or  male  and  Ufeaual,  each  male 
GtandingcloKtoabisexual.  >.  AndropogMtae, 
p  Fertile  glume  and  pale  cartitaftinou«,  coriaceous  or  papcrv; 
empty  glumes  more  delicate,  usually  herbaceous,  tne 
lowest  usually  amallcst.  Spikclets  falling  Mngly  Irom  Ibe 
unjoinled  rachis  of  the  tpM  or  the  ultimate  Iwanclies  ol 
the  panicle.  3.  Pamiceae. 

V.  Ililumaline;  spihelets  bterolly  compKSsed. 

4.  Oiysiae. 

B.  Spittclets  one-  to  indcfinitc-Rowcrtd ;  in  the  one- (lowered  the 
rachilla  frequently  produnrd  tN-yond  the  ftower;  rachilla  generally 
jointed  above  the  cmmy  glumes,  which  remain  after  the  fruiting 
glumes  have  fallen.  When  more  than  one-flowered,  distinct  inter- 
nodes  are  developed  between  the  ilowerj. 

a.  Culm  herbaceous,  annual;  leaf-blade  sessile,  and  not  jointed 
to  the  ibcath. 

«  ^fcelets  upon  distinct  pedicels  and  arranged  in  panicles  or 

racemex. 
I.  SpitM;lcts  oae-flowrred. 

i.  Empty  glumes  4.  5-  Phalarideu. 

ii.  Empty  glomes  3.  6.  Atmiidtae. 


JhL  S^Otelfts  more  than  one^Soweted* 

L  Fertile  glumes  generally  iborter  than  the  empty 
glumes,  usually  with  a  beat  awn  oa  the  back. 

J.  Aventat. 

a.  Fertile  ilumes  fenetally  longer  than  the  em[Ky,  n»> 
awnea  or  with  a  itra^ht,  terminal  awn. 
,  '  9.  Ftsiuctat. 

fi  SfAelet*  crowded  in  two  cIok  rows,  forming  a  one>Hdcd 
spike  or  raceme  with  a  continuous  (imt  ^^^^^^ 

T  SpihrietBlBtmoppoHtennnfatmiHgaRcqual-skledaiNka. 

10.  AordcM. 

b.  Cnlffl  woody,  at  any  rate  at  the  baw,  leaf -blade  jotated  to  the 
sheath,  often  with  a  short,  slender  pethde. 

11.  Atfipftasme. 

Tribe  i.  Uaydta*  (7  scncta  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  carth)> 

Zta  Mays  (maize,  f.o.,  or  Indian  com)  (g.*.).  TriiiaCMm,  3  or  3  speciea 
in  snbtroptcal  America  north  of  the  equator;  Tr.  iaOyloidn  ^ms 
pa»s)eKten(lt  northward)  to  lUinoisBod  Coanecticiiti  itiauMdfor 
fodder  and  at  an  onumental  plant.  Cms  iMfjma-  Jabi  (Job'a 
tears)  g.r. 

Tribe  3.  Andropogontat  {25  genera,  inainly  troincal}.  The 
spikclets  are  arranged  in  spike-likc  racemes,  gcnemlly  in  pairs  con- 
aisting  of  a  sessile  and  stalked  spikclet  at  each  joint  of  the  rachi* 
(lig.  18).  Many  arc  savanna  grassLs,  in  various  part*  of  the  tropic*, 
lor  instance  the  large  genus  Andrapogon,  Elionunu  and  otner^ 
Sattkarum  effieinarum  (sugar-cane)  (g.r.).  SoTt^*m,  an  important 
tropical  cereal  known  as  black  millet  ordnrra  (.q.t.),  WMMUMwand 
EnantkHf,  nearly  allied  to  Saukarum.  are  tall  iced-like  UliMS, 
with  large  silky  flowcr-panlcles,  which  are 
grown  lor  ornament.  ImperaUt,  another 
ally,  ii  a  widexprcad  tropical  gcaus;  one 
specie*  /.  amndinofta  Is  the  principal  grass 
of  the  alang-alang  fields  in  the  hlalay  Archi- 
pelago: it  is  used  for  thatch.  Kwns,  ao 
aquatic  Krast,  often  floating,  is  found  in 
western  India  and  tropical  Africa.  In  the 
ssnmpy  lands  of  the  upper  Nile  it  forma, 
along  with  a  species  01  Satekarum,  huge 
floating  grass  barrier*.  Siontaui,  a  wide- 
Eprcad  savanna  grass  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  and  also  in  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world,  is  rejected  by  cattle  protMbly 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  character,  the 
spikelets  having  a  strong  balsam-like  smell. 
Other  aromatic  members  are  Andropoton 
Sardta.  a  native  of  India,  but  alio  cultivated, 
the  rhizonie,  leaves  and  especially  the  spiicc- 
Icts  of  which  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  on 
distillation  yields  the  citronella  oil  of  com- 
merce. A  closely  allied  sp(■ci(^s,  A.  Sekom- 
anlkui  (lemon-grass),  yields  lemon-grast  ml;  Pig.  18. — Apairof 
a  variety  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  western  spikeleta  of  Atldro- 
Africa  for  haemorrhage.  Other  species  of  poian. 
the  same  ^nus  are  used  as  stimulants  and 
coimetic*  m  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  The  niecie*  of  Htlenr 
pogon,  a  cosmopolitan  genuit  in  the  warmer  part*  ol  the  world,  have 
strongly  awned  spikelets.  Themeda  Fortkclti,  which  occur*  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  to  South  Africa  and  Tasmania,  i*  the  kangaroo 
grass  of  Australia,  where,  as  in  South  Africa,  it  often  covers  wido 
tracts. 

Tribe  3.  Pankta*  (about  3$  gencn,  tropic^  to  subtropictll 
a  few  temperate),  a  second  flower,  eenerally  male,  rarely  henna- 
phroditc,  i*  often  present  below  the  fertile  Aswer.  Paspaltm,  is  • 
large  tropical  genus,  most  abundant  in  America,  eipedally  oa  tb* 
pampas  and  campos;  many  qiecics  are  good  forage  plant*,  and  tho 
grain  i» sometimes  used  for  food.  Ampkiearpum,  native  in  the  south* 
eastern  United  States,  has  fertile  ckistogamous  spikclet*  on  filiform 
runners  at  the  ba«e  of  the  culm,  those  on  the  terminal  panicle  aiO 
sterile.  J'uniciim,  a  very  polymorphic  genu*,  and  one  of  the  ta^cat 
in  the  order,  is  widely  spre.id  in  all  warm  countries;  together  witS 
species  of  Paipaium  they  form  good  forage  srasse*  in  the  South 
American  savannas  and  caoipos.  PanicuM  Crar-goJ/i  i*  a  poly* 
morphic  cosmopolitan  crass^  which  is  often  grown  for  fodder;  in  one 
form  (P.  frtimentareum)  it  i*  cultivated  in  India  for  its  grain.  P. 
plicatum,  with  broad  folded  leaves,  is  an  orna  men  talgrccnhouse  grass. 
P.  mUiactvm  is  millet  (q.v.).  and  P.  eliiiiimum,  Guinea  grass.  Is 
the  closely  allied  genus  Digilaria,  which  is  sometimes  reganied  as 
a  section  ol  Panicum,  the  lowest  barren  glume  is  reduced  to  a  point ; 
D.  lancuinalu  is  a  very  widespread  gras^,  in  Bohemia  it  is  cultivated 
a«a  food-grain;  it  isalxo  the  crab-grass  of  the  southern  United  States, 
where  it  is  used  for  fodder. 

In  Sttaria  and  allied  genera  the  spikclet  is  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  bristles  or  spine*  which  leprescnt  sterile  branches  on  the 
inflorescence.  Sttaria  ilalica,  Hungarian  graea,  is  extensivdy  grown 
as  a  food-grain  both  in  China  and  Japan,  parts  of  India  and  western 
Aria,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  where  tts  culture  date*  from  prriiistoric 
times;  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  ibe  lake  dntdlaMi^tlki 
thcSioneaee.  . 

In  Cracbw  Hut  bn«\ca  w&i*  \»  Vwm  ^tm 
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fig.  13);  C.  IrSnJoides  (bur-gnui)  and  otlier  tpeAm  are  troublcMxne 
wifdm  fatNoRh  and  South  Ameno,  u  the  involucre  dinga  to 
YPM  «('^ieep  and  ii  removed  with  EKat  difficulty.  Ptmitsttiim 
JiMwMfMia  widely  cultivated  ae  a  grain  in  tropkal  Africa.  5^iit- 
M  «  djoeehw  pMf  i»«Al«i|nsd  on  the  coast*  of  Australia  and 
CMtera  A^fofuiiVMtalponaBtNnd-binder.  The  female  hiridt 
are  spinoae  with  long  pungent  bracts,  fall  cmirc  when  I'lpe  and  ire 
carried  away  by  wind  or  sea,  becoming  finally  anchored  in  the  .sjnd 
and  falling  to  pivces. 

Tribe  4.  Ory:^ac  (16  genera,  inninly  tropica!  and  siiblrnpicJ). 
The  spikeleta  arc  sometimes  uni^Mi.il.  .ind  llitre  are  olten  aix 
stamen*.  Lerrsia  is  a  genui  of  su.irnp  i;r.i^s..~,  oiiu  of  whirh  L. 
orytoidcs  occurs  in  the  nurili  Uiiijx-i.ui-  pimt:  ol  bolh  old  and  i*w 
Morlds.  and  i^^  a  rare  Rraas  in  Sutu  v.  and  llampihire.  Zliudw 

c^Kufitj  (Tuiitarora  or  Indi.in  in  i  1  i.^  a  n.vil-likc  Krass  growing  u/er 
large  areas  on  banks  of  itreair  -  Jnd  l.ikt-s  in  North  Amcrka  and  north- 
east Asia.  The  Indiam  collitt  the  grain  for  food.  Oryia  sali*a 
(rice)  {q.v.).  I.y^mm  Sparliim,  with  a  crcepine  item  and  »tiff  ruih- 
tike  Icavc3.  common  on  rocky  >oii  on  the  bign  plains  bordering  tbe 
western  Mediterranean,  and  Uooeof  teflOwcca  o(  ewarto. 

Tribe  5.  PhaiarUbot  H  venefa, 
three  of  which  are  Sontb  African 
and  AastraJasian;  the  others  are. 
more  widely  diMributed,  and  rc- 
prcMttted  in  our  flora).  Pkalaris 

IKVK|j  fK'ix  /.r'-'X^e  oTMidtMCMiiaareed^ranfauiid 
f— ^gMt  fjH    ^  ^  ^  banks  of  Britiih  rivera  and 

^^'^mSf^^tMSfiFK^^  lakei;  a  variety  with  atripcdleavea 
known  aa  ribbon-grasa  i*  grown  for 
omament.  P.  eaiwnniiu  (Canary 
grasa,  a  native  di  aouthem  Europe 
sod  tbe  Meditcmnean  area)  is 
mwa  for  bird<food  and  aome- 
time*  M  a  cereal.  Af^amfiAMm 
abniteM,  the  sweet  vernal  granof 
our  flora,  owes  its  iceot  to  the 
preaeoce  of  coimurin,  which  ia  alto  pretent  in  the  cloaely  allied 
genus  HieroMol  (Gg.  19),  which  occurs  throughout  the  temperate 
and  frigid  cones. 

Tribe  6.  AtrosliJtae  (almiit  js  Eenera,  occurring  in  all  jiaiii  of 
the  world;  eleven  are  British).  Ariuida  and  Slipa  arc  large  and 
widely  di&lribuiod  genera,  occurring  especially  on  open  plains  and 
Etc'ppcs;  the  cunspieuoubly  awned  persistent  noweriitg  ghipK  forma 
an  efficient  means  of  di^persin^  the  grain.  ■StiP<i  ftmuiia  ia  K  char- 
actariatic  qiecies  ol  the  Kiis^nn  EtcppM.  St.  iparUA  (porcu^pjne 
aTui)atid  other  species  are  plentiful  on  the  North  Aoieiican  prairiea. 
SI.  AwottiHaMt  ia  the  Spanish  esparto  grau  (y.v.),  known  in  North 
Africn-ta  halfa  or  alfa.  Phicum  has  a  cylindrical  spike-like  inRnrts- 
cence;  P.  ptaltim  (timothy^  ia  a  vahiable  fodder  grass,  as  also  la 
Atopeama  pmauis  (foxtail).  SpemMia.  a  large  genus  in  the 
'warmer  parte. of  both  nawlsphcfes.  but  chiefly  America,  derives  ita 
name  from  the  that  the  teed  is  uldlnately  eapcUed  bom  the 
fruit.  i4trMtsrlBaUrBeworld-wid«^iH,  but  especially  developed 
In  tiie  north  temperate  sone,  where  it  includes  important  meaduw- 
grasKk.  Calamnfroilis  and  Dtyeuxia  are  tall,  often  rccd-like  grasses, 
^ffurrtw^  throuKnout  the  temperate  and  arctic  tones  and  upon  high 
Mons^na  in  tH  trofnc*.  Ammopkiit  arandtnacss  (or  Psamma 
•rvMrte)  (Mutaa.giM»>  frith  ka  kMC  cneplng  stems  forma  a  useful 
sand^nder  on  tbecoasU  of  Europe,  north  ATrica  and  the  Atlantic 
state"!  of  America. 

Tiilv  7.  A'rrC'ir  (.iboiit  24  E(nrra,  fven  of  which  are  Britim). 
Ildiui  laiiiiliii  (Wirkhtiire  fog,  soft  grj^i)  is  a  common  meadow  iUld 
wayydc  Kra^^  \\ti.h  Moolly  or  downy  leaves,  vlirii  is  a  genus  of 
dchcate  annuals  with  sknder  hair-iilic  br.mches  of  the  jMnicle. 
Deschampiia  anri  'I'riicUim  oti'iir  ia  letnprratc  .ind  cold  rei;iun5  or  on 
high  mountains  in  the  Iropic;  T.  f"ii!ni^i'  (Airiia  fimcsicns)  with 
a  loose  panicle  and  yellow  ahininfi  s|.ik.l.      i;  a  valuable  fodiler- 

Jrass.  Ai'dia  fatua  is  the  wild  oat  .iml  .1 .  s  .  ';;  ■!  the  cullivale<i  oat 
7,11.).  ArThtiiQihcrum  aivnaaurn.  a  pcrtjnni.il  field  grass,  native  in 
Britain  and  ct'nii.d  and  southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  North 
America. 

Ttibe  8.  CUorideae  (about  genera,  chiay  in  warm  countries). 
The  only  British  representative  it  Cynodon  Daelytott  (dog's  lootli, 
BBrmuda  grass)  found  on  sandy  shores  in  the  south-west  of  England; 
it  ia  A  coamopoliun,  covering  the  ground  in  mndy  soils,  and  forming 
an  inqmrtaat  forage  grass  in  many  dry  climates  (Bermuda  gniM  M 
At  louAem  United  Ststes,  and  known  as  durlm,  dub  and  other 
Muncsin  India).  Species  of  CiUoru  are  grown  as  ornamental  grasacs. 
Rtmttlpua  with  nufneroua  species  (meaquite  grass,  grama  grass)  on 
die  plains  of  the  south-western  United  States,  sITord  good  gracing. 
JStomMiitdKa  ia  a  common  tropical  weed;  the  riearly  allicd^spedes 
£.  Cortuana  is  a  cultivated  grain  in  the'warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
throughout  Africa.  SueUat  iattjMitt  is  the  buDalo  grass  of  the 
North  American  prairies,  a  valuaMe  fodder. 

Tribe  9.  FeMlMceat  (about  83  genera,  including  tropical,  temperate 
Arctic  ana  alpine  forms)  many  are  important  meBdo«r-grasses:<is 
ere  BritiA.  GyaeriuM -nrf mifam  (pampas  erass)  is  a  native  of 
southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Aruud*  and  Pkrapmlti  ait  tall 
Ked-gmtKt  (see  Rebd).  Several  qwcies  of  TVMis  cover  larn  atcaa 
oCthiiMvkrof  AuAua,udlnottlwir«tlfftikiiIily.powuakffrct 


arc  very  troublesome,  trtfrottit,  one  of  tbe  largw  g«nera  of  the 

order,  is  widely  distributed  m  the  warmer  paru  oTtbe  eanh;  msnjr 
species  are  grown  for  oraament  and  JL,»fHlmM  fa  an  iBipaRaBt 

food-plant  in  Abyssinia. 
Keeleria  eriitaia  it  a 
fodder-grass,  £risa 
Media  (quaking  graas) 
b  a  useful  meadow* 


grass.  Daetylit  tl»^ 
nurata  (cocks4oot7r  a 


TiQ.  ao.-~Paa  amuut.  Plant  In  Flower; 
about  I  oat.  siie.  i,  one  qtikelct. 


perennial  grass  with  a 
dense  pamcle,  common 
in  pastures  and  waste 
places  is  a  useful 
meadow-grass.  It  has 
become  naturalised  in. 
North  America,  wbero 
it  is  known  as  orchard, 
grass,  as  it  will  grow 
in  shade.  Cjnosma 
eriHalmi  (dog's  tail}  ia 
a  common  pasture* 
grass.  Poa,  a  brge 
genus  widely  distri- 
buted in  temperate  and 
cold  countries,  iodudea 
many  meadow  and 
al(nne  grasses;  dgfat 
species  are  British;  P. 
annua  (fig.  30)  is  the 
very  common  weed  in 
paths  and  waste  places; 
J*.  fraUnsis  and  P.  In- 
vialit  are  also  common 

K asses  of  meadoa'S, 
nks  and  pastures,  the 
former  is  the  "  June 
grass  "  or  "  Kentucky 
blue  |rass"  of  North 
America;  P.  alpina 
is  a  mountain  grass  ct 
the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  found  also 
in  tbe  Arctic  region. 
The  largest  species  of 
the  genua  ia  Poa  flahd- 
lala  which  forms  great 

tufts  6j  ft.  high  with  leaves  arranged  Hke  a  fan;  it  b  a  native 
of  the  Falldandand  certain  antarctic  islands  where  ft  la  known  u 
tussock  grass.  Ctycrria  Jlniiant,  manna-grass, 
called  frcMn  the  sweet  graio,  is  one  of  the  best  (odder 
grasses  (or  swampy  meadows;  the  grain  is  an  article 
of  food  in  central  Europe.  Ftttuta  (fescue)  is  alw 
a  lar^  and  widely  distributed  genus,  but  found 
especially  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones;  it 
includes  valuable  pasture  grasses,  sudi  as  P.  etina 
Uhccp's  fescue),  /,  mbn;  nine  species  are  British. 
The  closely  allied  genus  Bromiu  (brome  grass)  is 
also  sridely  distributed  but  most  abun^ni  in  the 
north  temperate  sone;  B,  trettut  U  a  useful  forage 
grass  on  dry  chalky  sc^L 

Tribe  10.  Horieat  (about  19  genera,  widely 
distributed;  rtx  are  British),  Nardus  xtrUia  (mat- 
weed),  found  on  h^ths  and  dry  pastures.  Is  a  small 
perennial  with  slender  rigid  stem  and  iBsve*.  it  is 
a  useless  grass,  crowding  out  better  sorts,  tetium 
ptrennt,  ray-  (or  by  corruption  ry*-)  grass,  ia 
common  in  waste  places  ana  a  valuable  pasture- 
gm'^:  L.  iialunm  is  the  Italian  ray-grass;  Z- 
lttn;i!'nl!im  (darnel)  contains  a  narcotic  principle 
in  ttie  [:r:iio.  5wnJ<  etreaU,  rye  (o.v.),  is  cultivated 
mainly  111  northern  Europe.  Agripyriim  rtpm 
(couch  grass)  has  a  long  crcepiq[  nndngronad  stem, 
and  U  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivaud  hnd:  the 
widely  creeping  stem  of  A,  juneaim,  found  on 
sandy  Eca.snores,  rendera  it  a  useful  sand-Umkr, 
rMnnm  uuitum  is  Wheat  («a)  <fa.  ai),  aad  ifo^ 
deum  laimim,  barley  («.*.).  a.  mvinnm,  sriM 
bariey,  is  a  common  erass  in  waste  places.  Eljinta 
ar«nanu;(lynw  grass)  occun  on  sandy  sea-shoras  in  v.q  j,  _ 
the  north  temperate  aone  and  is  a  useful  sand-binder.  Cn^^^^ '„[  ijl'bcat 

Tribe  II.  BamAnsM*.  Contains  33  genera,  mainly  (Yriiuum  zati- 
tr,>i>ical.  See  Bamboo,  About  | 

.m.  Dtstribction.— Grasses  ate  tbe  most  ■ 
uaivcnalty  difluied  of  all  flaroiug  plaitla. 
There  b  no  disttict  In  whldi  they  do  not  occur,  and  In  iKBV 
all  they  are  a  leading  featim  of  the  flora.  In  nunbet  el 
specks  Ciaauneae  comes  conideiably  after  CompMitae  sad 
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Leguminone,  the  two  moat  oumaoui  orden  of  pluneragtms, 
but  ID  Dumber  of  iadividual  pUnts  it  probably  far  exceeds 
^ther;  wbilM  from  the  wide  extension  of  many  of  its 
tpecics,  tko  pioportion  of  Gnminese  to  other  orders  in  the 
vsrious  flora*  of  tbe  world  is  much  higher  Uutn  its  number  of 
■pedes  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  tropical  regions,  where 
LcgnminosM  a  the  leading  (^der,  grasses  closely  follow  u  the 
second,  whilst  in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions  of  tbe  nonhctn 
bembphere,  in  which  Compositae  takes  the  lead,  Gcamineae 
again  occupies  the  second  position. 

While  the  greatest  number  of  species  is  found  in  the  tropical 
zone,  the  number  of  individuals  b  greater  in  the  temperate 
zones,  where  they  form  extended  areas  of  turt  Turf-  or  meadow- 
formation  depends  upon  uniform  rainfall.  Grasses  also  chat- 
acleriie  steppes  and  savannas,  where  they  form  scattered  tufts. 
Tbe  bamboos  are  a  feature  of  tropical  forest  vegetation,  especially 
in  the  monsoon  region.  As  the  colder  latitudes  are  entered  the 
grasses  become  reblively  more  numerous,  and  are  the  leading 
family  in  Arctic  and  AnCaraic  regions.  The  only  countrica 
where  the  order  plays  a  distinctly  subordinate  part  are  some 
eura-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  Australia, 
the  Cape,  Chili,  &c.  The  proportion  of  graminaceous  species 
to  the  whole  phanerogamic  flora  in  different  countries  is  found 
to  var^  from  nearly  Jth  in  the  Araic  retfons  to  about  -^th  at 
tbe  Cape;  in  the  Briiish  Isles  it  Is  about  i^th. 

The  principal  chmaiic  cause  influendng  the  number  of  gramin- 
aceous ^Mcies  appears  to  he  amount  of  mcnsture.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  distribution  of  grasses  is  its  uniformity;  Ihcrc  are 
DO  great  centres  for  the  order,  as  in  Compositae,  where  a  marked 
preponderance  of  endemic  spedes  exists;  and  the  genera, 
eicept  some  of  tbe  smallest  or  moootypic  odcs,  have  usually 
a  wide  distribution. 

The'disUibution  of  the  tro[ncal  ttibo  BmithueM  is  interesting. 
Tbe  species  ore  about  equally  divided  b^ween  the  Indo-Malayan 
region  and  tropical  America,  only  one  spedea  being  common 
to  both.  The  tribe  is  very  poorly  represented  in  tropical  Africa; 
one  species  OxyfeHdKJAcniofrystuuai'faasa  wide  tange,and  three 
monotypic  genera  are  endemic  in  western  tropical  Africa.  None 
■1  recorded  for  Australia,  though  species  may  peihaps  occur 
on  the  northern  coast.  One  species  of  AruitJi»aria  reaches 
northwards  as  far  as  Virginia,  and  the  elevation  attained  in  tbe 
Andes  by  some  q>edea  ^  Cktaqma  b  very  lemarfcable, — one, 
C.  arislala,  being  ^luodant  bum  15,000  (t.  up  to  ncariy  the  levd 
of  perpetual  anow. 

Many  grasses  are  almost  cosmopditan,  such  as  the  common 
reed,  Pkragmila  commuHu;  and  many  range  throughout  the 
warm  cegiotts  of  the  ^obe,  e.g.  Cynodon  Daelylon,  EUiaine 
indiea,  fmptnla  armiinaeca,  Sporobcliu  indkiit,  tic,  and  such 
weeds  of  cuIUvation  as  species  of  Silario,  Echinocbloa.  Several 
spedes  of  the  nortb  temperate  sone,  such  as  Poa  nemorata, 
A  pf^mtis,  Ftittua  nina,  P.  rubra  and  others,  are  absent  in 
the  tK^ics  but  reappear  in  the  antarctic  regions;  others  (e.j. 
PUtum  alpinum)  appear  in  isolated  positions  on  high  mountains 
ID thcintcrvening  tropics.  No  tribe  isconfinedtoonehcmbpherc 
and  no  large  genus  to  any  one  floral  region;  facts  which  indicate 
that  the  separation  of  the  tribes  goes  back  to  very  ancient  times. 
Tlie  revbioR  of  the  Australian  spedes  by  Bentham  wetl  exhibits 
the  wide  range  of  the  genera  of  the  order  in  a  flora  generally  so 
peculiar  and  restricted  as  that  of  Australia.  Thus  of  the  go 
indigenous  genera  (many  monotypic  or  very  small)  only  14  arc 
endemic,  r  extends  to  South  Africa,  3  are  common  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  18  extend  also  into  Asia,  whilst  no  fewer  than 
54  are  found  in  boih  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  36  being  chiefly 
tropical  and  aS  chiefly  extra-tropical. 

Of  specially  remarkable  species  Lygnm  b  bund  on  the 
sea-sand  of  tbe  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the 
minute  CMtanthtu  occurs  in  three  or  four  isolated  spots  in 
Europe  (Norway,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Normandy),  in  North-east 
Asia  (Amur)  and  on  the  Padfic  coast  of  North  America  (Oregon, 
Washington).  Many  remarkable  endemic  genera  occur  in 
tnqiical  America,  induding  AnomocUoa  of  Brazil,  and  most  of 
iht  Urge  aqnatk  ^edei  with  lepanted  Mica  axe  found  in  thb 
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region.  The  only  genus  of  flowering  pUntspecuUsr  to  tbe  nrcttc 
regions  is  the  beautiful  and  nre  gnia  n^mpotM  SabinU,  of 
UelvUle  Island. 

FouU  Crasset. — While  numerous  remains  of  grasa-like  leaves 
are  a  pnx»f  that  grasses  were  widespread  and  3,bundantly 
developed  in  past  geological  ages,  especially  in  tbe  Tmiary 
period,  the  fossil  remains  are  in  most  cases  too  fragmentaiy  and 
badly  preserved  for  the  determination  of  genera,  and  conduslou 
based  thereon  in  explanation  of  exbtlng  geographical  disiributioB 
are  most  unsatisfactory.  There  b,  however,  justification  for 
referring  some  specimens  to  Arundo,  Pkragmila,  and  to  till 
Bambiueae. 

BiBLrocRAPfiY. — E.  Hackel,  The  True  Crasset  (translated  Horn 
Engli-r  ami  rrjnil.  Die  naliirtiekeH  Pfianunfamilien,  by  F.  LamiOn 
Soribncr  aad  E.  A.  Southworth);  iiaA  Aitdropogotieae  in  dc  Candolte's 
Manofrapkiae  pkaMrogamumm  <E*arU,  iSS^j;  K.  S.  Kunth, 
Revision  des  zraminiti  (Paris,  iSl^tSjS)  ami  Ae'ostocrafl^ 
(Stimgjrt,i8j3);J.C.r)iUi;n  Martiuaand  Eiehlcr.  UrayUieHM, 
11.  Pta.  II.  and  III.  (Miinii  h,  1871-1883);  A.  \V.  IJk  liLr,  BUilhOt- 
dij^ramme  i.  I19  (Ltiijzii;,  1S75):  Bcniham  .iiirl  llijipkir,  Centra 
pl.tntaTum.    iii.    1074    (l.ondm,    l88j):    II.    B.iillun,   Ilisleirr  del 

fl,:iili-i,  lib  [I'.iri^,  I>>')l) :  J.  S.  (Jambtc,  "  liumbiiscif  of  Utiti^h 
luJia '■  in  Anr.ah  Foyn!  Bi'tanir  C.ird.-ns.  Cdliiilla.  vii.  (1896); 
I'jlin  IVn-iv.il,  A^'UiJf:ir.il  B<'l.:tiy  {c\,.,y\ct-.  ■m  "  Gi.isiC!,.'"  jnd  cd., 
London,  i()o:?i.  S.1,'  .d  jj  .irt(mril5  tii^;  fir  inly  in  llii-  vjiioiis 
flor.is,  siithasA«hcrw)n.lndGr,icbniT,.'>>iii/>iii  J<:/mii/f/™f()/)iiijf  Afii 
Flora;  N.  L,  Brilton  anJ  A.  Brou-n,  IlluHriiud  I'lera  of  ihe  ^orihein 
Vniled  Slates  and  Canada  (Nfw  Vurk,  1S.J0):  Hookir's  Flora  0/ 
Briiish  India;  Flora  C'lprmit  (edited  by  \V,  TliiacUon-Dycr) ; 
Coissi(.T,  Flora  oricjilolis,  ic.  Sc. 

GRASSHOPPER  (Fr.  saulcrdk,  Ital.  (ri^ii.  Ger.  CratHUffir, 
Heuschrecke,  Swcd.  GrUskoppa),  names  applied  to  orthopteroua 
inscas  belonging  to  the  families  Lorutlidae  and  Acridiidae, 
They  arc  especially  remarkable  for  their  saltatory  powers,  due 
to  the  great  development  of  the  hind  legs,  which  ore  much  longer 
than  the  others  and  have  stout  and  powerful  thighs,  and  also  for 
their  stcidulation,  which  b  not  always  an  attribute  of  the  male 
only.  The  distinctions  between  the  two  families  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: — The  Locuslidae  have  very  tong  thread-like 
antennae,  four-Jointed  taisi,  a  long  ovipositor,  the  auditory 
organs  on  the  tibiae  of  the  first  leg  and  the  stridulalory  organ 
in  the  wings;  the  Acridiidae  have  short  stout  antennae,  three- 
jointed  tarsi,  a  short  ovipositor,  the  auditory  organs  on  the  first 
abdominal  segment,  and  the  siridulatory  organ  between  the 
posterior  leg  and  the  wing.  The  term  "  grasshopper "  is  almost 
synonymous  with  Locust  (g.v.).  Under  both  "  grasshopper  " 
and  "  locust "  are  included  members  of  both  families  above 
noticed,  but  tbe  majority  belong  to  Ihe  Acridiidae  in  both  cases. 
In  Britain  the  term  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  large  green 
grasshopper  [Locuila  or  Phasgmura  tiridiisima)  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  to  smaller  and  much 
better-known  species  of  the  genera  Slenoboihrus,  Gomphacerut 
and  Tcliix,  the  bttcr  remarkable  for  the  great  extension  of  the 
pronotum,  which  often  reaches  beyond  Ihe  extremity  of  the  body. 
All  arc  vegetable  feeders,  and,  as  in  all  orthoptetous  insects, 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  so  that  their  destructive 
powers  are  continuous  from  the  moment  of  emergence  from 
the  egg  till  death.  The  migratory  locust  (Paeliylylusciiieraican) 
may  be  considered  only  an  exaggerated  grasshopper,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  (Calopienus  spretus)  is  still  more  entitled 
to  the  name.  In  Britain  the  species  are  not  of  sulTicicnt  size, 
nor  of  sulTident  numerical  Importance,  to  do  any  great  damage. 
The  colours  of  many  of  them  assimilate  greatly  to  those  of  ihdr 
habitats;  the  green  of  the  Leciisia  viridissima  a  wonderfully 
simibr  to  that  of  the  herbage  amongst  which  it  lives,  and  those 
species  that  frequent  more  arid  spots  are  protected  in  the  same 
manner.  Yet  many  spedes  have  brillianily  coloured  undcr-wings 
(though  scarcely  so  in  English  fonns),  and  during  flight  are  almost 
as  conspicuous  as  butterflies.  Those  that  belong  to  the  Acridiidae 
mostly  lay  their  eggs  in  more  or  less  cylindrical  masses,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glutinous  secretion,  in  the  ground.  Some  of  tbe 
Locustidae  also  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  but  others  deposit 
them  in  fissures  in  trees  and  low  plants,  in  which  the  female  b 
aided  by  a  long  flattened  ovipositor,  tx  process  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  whereas  in  the  Acridiidae  there  b  only  an 
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aad  acanthus  Itavi-s,  the  swags  and  Intoons  characteristic  of 
their  manner.  The  moil^m  dog-grate  is  a  somcwbat  Siiniljt 
bisket  supported  upon  dogs  or  andirons,  fixed  or  UMvablc. 
In  the  dosing  ycv^  of  the  iQth  ceniuty  i  "  wtll-paie"  «u 
invented,  in  which  the  fire  bum*  upon  the  hcaxlli,  eombuctkiD 
being  aitteii  by  an  air-chamber  bcluw. 

CRATIAN  (tuviL's  (iRAiL^.vus  AucttSTUs),  Roman  emperor 
JTS'^Ilj*  of  Valentinian  I.  by  Sevcra,  was  born  at  Sirmiun 
in  Pannonta,  on  the  iSth  of  April  (i^r  zjrd  of  May)  j  jg.  On  the 
34th  of  August  3(17  he  receivL-d  from  hii  fjlhcr  the  title  ol 
Augustus.  On  the  dealh  of  Valcnltnian  (i7lh  of  November  3;s) 
[he  troops  in  Pannonia  procl;iimed  his  infant  M>n  (by  a  ynoDi 
wife  Justina)  em|>cror  under  the  tiitc  of  Vakniinian  II.  O;  ")- 
Graiian  acf^uiesccd  in  ihcir  choice;  reserving  for  himself  itic 
adtninist  ration  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  he  handed  over  Inly, 
Ulyria  ami  Africa  to  V'alent  iniitn  anil  his  mother,  who  fixed  their 
residence  at  Milan.  The  divijion,  however,  was  merely  nutnii.^l, 
and  the  real  authority  temainid  in  the  hands  of  Gratian.  The 
ea^lem  portion  of  the  empire  was  under  the  rule  of  bis  uikIc 
Valens.  In  May  J78  Grntinn  completely  defi-ated  the  Lent tcntcs, 
the  southernmost  branch  of  the  Alamnnni.  at  Argentan'a,  mar 
the  site  ol  the  modtin  Colmar.  When  Valens  met  his  death 
lifthting  against  the  Goths  near  Adtianople  on  the  gth  of  Auguii 
in  (he  s:inii-  year,  the  government  of  the  eastern  empire  dc^'olvcd 
upon  C.TJti.in,  but  feclinB  himself  unable  to  resist  unaidod  tie 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  he  ceded  it  to  'nicodo&ius  (January 
i70)-  With  Thixtdosius  he  cleared  tlie  Balkan.^  of  barbatuni 
For  some  years  Gratian  governed  the  empirv  with  etKrg>'  and 
sitr.rc^s,  Liut  gradually  he  sank  into  indulentre,  occupied  himvtf 
chielly  with  the  pleasures  of  the  cha&e,  and  bi^came  a  loul  in  :hc 
hands  of  the  Fraitkish  general  hletobaudes  and  bishop  Ambroid 
By  taking  into  his  i>cr>ional  «:Tviee  a  boily  of  Alani,  and  3|:p(ari.-ijt 
in  public  in  the  dress  of  a  Scythian  warrior,  he  arousLiI  tl'it 
ronlcmpt  nnd  resentment  of  his  Koman  troops.  A  Komiin  r.:.miJ 
Muvimus  took  ndvjntuge  of  this  feeling  to  raise  the  standard  «i 
revolt  in  Britain  aiidinvailcd  Gaul  with  a  large  army,  upon  which 
Gratijn,  who  wa:>  then  in  I'aris,  being  deserted  by  his  inxips,  1I^<1 
10  Lyiins,  whrri:-,  through  the  treachery  of  the  itovcrnor,  he  «ji 
di'livcri'd  over  10  ore  of  the  rebel  generals  and  assassinated  un 
the  Sjih  ol  August  jS.i. 

llie  reign  of  liratian  forms  an  important  epoch  in  ccclcsia^licil 
history,  iiartt  during  that  period  orthodox  Christianity  for  the 
fir^t  lime  beijme  dominant  throughout  the  empire.  In  dial.pfi 
with  luiK.iiis  .itid  hcri-tics  Grati.in,  who  during  his  later  years 
grcJily  iiilliii'ni.iJ  by  Aml)ro!>c,  bishop  of  Milan,  CAhibiiid 
severity  anil  injustice  at  variance  with  his  usual  character.  He 
pn.hibited  heathen  nonJiip  at  Kome;  refuiCfl  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  pontifex  maximut  as  unbefitting  a  Ctarisiiir.: 
removed  the  aliar  of  Victory  from  the  senate-house  at  Rome, 
in  '-iiiii.-  of  the  remunsLtunce  of  the  pagan  members  of  the  senate, 
and  conli.icalL-d  its  revenues;  forbade  legacies  of  real  pruperty 
to  ihc  \'estalh;  and  alM>Ii>hcd  other  privileges  belonging  to  lUn 
iiiid  lu  the  [lontiiis.  For  his  treatment  of  heretics  icc  the  church 
bi-Lories  of  the  piTiod. 

Al  i  ii(>kii  U.S. — Ammi.mui  Marrellinii?>  xxvil.-xxxi. ;  Aur>i.-t* 
Viii'fr,  li/'U.  47;  /o-.imus  iv.  \i,;  Auioniiis  (Craiian's  ti.t'.<ii. 
i  i.illy  the  tii,:lMruiu  eilia  pro  tmnuhiai  Symm.ichu)  >■  •'I'li. 
3  .iikI  <ii;  Aiiibrn'^',  l*f  6dr,  pml.  i;c>nienn  to  EpiiliJai  II.  i;,  H, 
( ••if'Otiili-i  di'  I<^.■<ll  Vai'-nliaiiiui;  H.  Riehler,  Dot  ^■r:lii'iK.:eil 
K-i-h,  U--mUrt  UHtfi  den  Kitiii-rn  Gmliati,  Valeminiiiv  II.  hai 
.!/.ji;niH>  il.'ii'i,;:;  A.  do  tii-oi;lie.  1,'EtJiif  il  Vtmpirt  rcuutm  au  IV 
sihlf  {^lh  cil..  ir>sj.':  II.  N  liilli  r,  CtitkUhlt  irr  romiiitra  KaiKC'i'i 
ill.,  iv.  ii'.vi:  i.UM'iin.  Dcilinr  iind  F-ilt.  rh.  17;  K..Gurr.iHi[((l>ir.'r, 
A(!i.;--r  (<Vi;liii«  {\  11  iiii.i.  i^ijiil ;  T.  Itixl);kin,  lluly  and  hfr  Irvii!:') 
|0\r.ir<l.  v'-l.  i. :  Till,  i.i'iiil,  dri  cmpfr^ttrt.  v.;  J.  Wni.lv 

Will  th  ill  Siiiiili's      li  'y.ary  oj  Ciirnluin  Bipgraplsy.        (j.  \l.  t.) 

GRATIANUS.  FRAKCISCUS,  compiler  of  the  Cowcrdic  J;;- 
(rrit.nilitim  (•iv.citiim  or  Dtiitlum  Cratiiini,  and  founder  of  the 
>''ii  ill.-  of  ciinon  i»w,  w.n  horn  about  thceitdof  ihc  11th  cenl'jry 
al  l  'hii:^i  in  Tu-ri-any  or,  according  10  another  account,  at  CarTjrIi 
1.1  .ir  OiviLhi.  Ill  e.iily  life  he  a[incari  to  have  been  receiviil  t.."& 
Thf  I'.an^iKinli.in  mMH.i«li-ry  of  ("l.isse  near  Raveiin.i,  whencc't'J 
riv.ii.l.  uir.ovtJ  lo  lli.'l  of  S.  n  t'elicc  in  Hol'igna.  wlicrc^' 
I  ^jwiit  ni.iny  years  in  the  I'lejiaraiiun  of  ifai:  CuuitrJia.  1h? 
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precise  date  of  liix  woA  cannot  be  uccrttlacd,  but  it  contains 
nfcrcnccs  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran  council  of  1199,  and 
thtre  is  fair  authority  foi  believing  that  it  fas  completed  while 
Pope  Alexander  lU.  was  still  simply  professor  of  theology  at 
Bologna, — in  other  wot d*,  prior  to  1 150.  The  labours  of  GAtian 
are  said  to  have  been  rewaxdcd  with  the  bishopric  of  Chiusi,  but 
if  so  he  appears  never  to  have  been  <XHi3ecrated;  at  least  his 
aame  is  not  in  any  authentic  list  of  those  who  have  occui»ed 
that  see.    The  year  of  his  death  Is  unknown. 

For  some  account  of  the  Decrtlum  Gratiani  and  its  history  we 
Canon  Law.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  FriedbcrE  ((Tor^  jurit 
CAWonici,  Leipzig,  1879).  Compare  Schuttce,  Zw  GeichichU  der 
UtUnlvr  tber  das  Dttrtt  Cratiaiu  {1870),  Ztie  Gtottt  turn  Dmet 
Cttliant  (1873).  and  GeickichU  4«r  QiuUen  und  LiUeraiMT  det  kamo- 
awAn  JUtkIs  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1875). 

«BATRY.  AVOUSTE  JOSEPH  ALPHOHSE  (1805-1871), 
French  author  and  theologlaa*  ms  bom  m  Ulle  on  the  loth  of 
Uarch  1S05.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechniquc, 
Taris,  and,  after  a  period  of  mental  struggle  which  he  has 
described  in  Somenirs  dt  ma  jcvnesse,  he  was  ordained  priest 
in  1833.  After  a  stay  at  Strassburg  as  professor  of  the  Fetit 
^min^te,  he  was  an>ointed  director  of  the  CcdUge  Stanislas 
in  Paris  in  1843  and,  in  1847,  chaplain  of  the  £colc  Nbrmale 
Supfrieure.  He  became  vicar-general  of  Orleans  in  1S61, 
professor  of  ethics  at  the  Sorbonnc  in  1863,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Barante,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1867,  where  be 
occu|ried  the  seat  formeriy  held  by  Voltaire.  Toeetbcr  with  M. 
IVtftot,  curt  of  Saint  Rocb,  he  reconslilutcd  the  Oratory  of  the 
ImmacuUte  Conception,  a  society  of  priests  mainly  devoted  to 
education.  Gratry  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  in  this  respect 
he  suEHnitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  Council.  He  died 
at  Hontreux  In  Switserland  on  the  6lh  of  February  1871. 

Ha  chief  works  are:  Dt  la  €onnaUtat%ct  de  Dteu,  opposing 
Poiitiviim  (iSss);  La  Lopqae  (16^):  Let  Sources,  consols  pour 
U  tpHduiU  de  PtspTit  (1861-1862)1  La  Phihiopkit  du  credo  (1S61}; 
Ctmmnlain  sur  J'Aannfe  d*  SaiiU  JSatlkieu  (1863):  Jtrus-ChrisI, 
Ultra  i  U.  Renan  ( 1 86^ :  Lu  Sopkislti  it  la  eritiqui  (in  contravene 
vith  'E.  Vachcrot)  (1S64);  La  Moralt  tt  la  loi  de  I'hislaire,  setting 
forth  his  social  vtewi  (1868):  Mgr.  FMqtte  d'Ortians  tl  Mir. 
rartkalgue  de  ifaliMti  (1869),  containing  a  clear  exposition  of  ine 
hUtorical  argnmenti  against  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 
There  i»  a  Bclection  of  Gntry'i  writings  and  appredajion  of  hitslyW 
by  the  Abb£  Picbot,  in  Pages  cheisies  des  Grands  Eeritains  series, 
published  by  Annand-Colin  (1807).  See  also  the  critical  study  by 
the  Ofalorian  A.  Chauvin,  L'AmI  Gratry  (1901);  Le  Phi  Gratry 
(1900),  and  t r'  Demiers  Jpurs  du  Phe  GnUryrlsonUsUmunlsptrituel, 
(1873],  by  Cardinal  Adolpbe  Penaud,  Grmtry's  friend  and  disctpk. 

GRAITAH*  HEK&T  (i746'i8ao),  Irish  sUtesman,  son  of 
Junes  0 rattan,  for  many  years  recorder  of  IhMa,  was  born 
ia  DubUn  on  the  3rd  of  July  1746.  He  early  gave  evidence 
of  exceptional  gifts  both  of  intellect  and  character.  At 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  had  a  disUnguished  career,  he 
began  a  lifelong  devotion  to  classical  literature  and  especially 
10  the  great  oraton  of  antiquity.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1773.  but  never  seriously  practised  the  law.  Like  Flood, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  he  cultivated  his 
natural  genius  for  eloquence  by  study  of  good  mode  Is,  .including 
Bdingbnriic  and  Junins.  A  visit  to  the  ^iglish  House  of  Lords 
excited  boundless  admiration  for  Lord  Chatham,  of  whose  style 
of  OTBtoiy  Grattan  contributed  an  faitcresting  description  to 
B^atariano  (see  Flood,  Hehky).  The  influence  of  Flood  did 
much  to  ^ve  direction  to  Grattan's  poUtical  aims;  and  it  was 
through  no  design  on  Grattan's  part  that  when  Lord  Chariemont 
hrought  him  into  the  Irish  parliainentini77j,  in  the  very  session 
in  which  Flood  damaged  his  popularity  tqr  uoepling  office, 
Grattan  quickly  superseded  his  friend  in  the  leadership  of  the 
naitonal  party.  Grattan  was  well  quatified  for  it.  His  oratorical 
powers  were  unsurpassed  among  his  contemporaries,  He 
tmupkuously  lacked,  indeed,  the  ^ce  of  gesture  which  he  so 
much  admired  in  Chatham;  he  had  not  the  sustained' dignity 
of  Pill;  his  powers  of  close  reasoning  were  inferior  to  th«c  <rf 
Fox  and  Flood.  But  his  speeches  were  packed  with  epigram, 
and  expressed  with  rare  felicity  of  phrase;  his  terse  and  tetling 
sentences  were  richer  in  profound  aphorisms  and  maxims  of 
political '  philesdphy  than  those  of  any  other  statesman  Hve 
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Bkiike;  he  posssAed  the  orator's  htcomparabte  gift  Of  conveying 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  audience  and  convincing  them  oi  the 
loftiness  of  his  alms. 

The  principal  objca  of  the  national  party  was  to  set  the  Irish 
parliament  free  from  constitutional  bondage  to  the  English' 
Inivy  council.  By  virtue  of  Poyning's  Act,  a  celebrated  statute 
of  Henry  VU.,  all  proposed  Irish  legislation  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  En^ish  privy  council  for  its  approval  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  before  being  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament.' 
A  bill  so  approved  might  E>e  accepted  or  rejected,  but  not 
amended.  More  recent  English  acts  had  further  emphesiicd 
the  complete  dependence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  had  also  been 
annulled.  Moreover,  the  English  Houses  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  legislate  directly  foi  Ireland  without  even  the 
nominal  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  Dublin.  This  was 
the  constitution  which  Molyncux  and  Swift  had  denounced, 
whidi  Flood  had  attacked,  and  which  Grattan  was  to  destroy. 
The  menacingatlitudcof  the  Volunteer  Con  veniionat  Dungannon 
greatly  influenced  the  decision  of  the  government  in  1781  to 
resist  the  agitation  no  longer.  It  was  through  ranks  of  voluntecn 
drawn  up  outside  the  parliament  house  in  Dublin  that  Grattan 
'passed  on  the  i6Lh  of  April  1783,  amidst  unparalleled  popular 
enthuriasffl,  to  move  a  declaration  of  the  independence  cj  the 
Irish  parliament.  "  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,"  Grattan 
exclaimed,  "  I  watched  over  her  with  a  paternal  solicitude; 
I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms 
to  liberty.  5i»rit  of  Swift,  spirit  <4  Molyncux,  your  genius  has 
prcvailedl  Ireland  is  now  a  natlonl"  After  a  month  of 
negotiation  the  claims  of  Ireland  were  conceded.  The  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  to  Grattan  found  expression  in  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  £100,000,  which  had  to  be  reduced  by  one  half  before 
he  would  consent  to  accept  it. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  "  Grattan's  parliament  "  was  to  prove 
its  loyahy  to  England  by  pusing  a  vote  tor  the  support  of 
to^ooo  sailon  for  the  navy.  Grattan  himself  never  faQed  in 
loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the  EngKsh  connndon.  He  was, 
however,  anxious  for  moderate  pariiamcntary  reform,  and, 
unlike  Flood,  he  favoured  Calholic  emancipation.  It  was, 
indeed,  evident  that  mthout  reform  thelrishHouseof  Commons 
would  notbcabletonakeniuehuseofilsnewtywonindependcKv. 
Though  now  free  from  constitutional  control  it  was  no lesssabjcct 
than  before  to  the  influence  <^  corruption,  which  the  Engll^ 
government  lud  wielded  througii  the  Irish  borough  owners, 
known  as  the  "  undertakers,"  or  more  directly  through  the  great 
execotlve  oAkers.  "Gi>ttan's  parliament"  had  no  control 
over  the  Irish  executive.  The  lord  lienlenant  and  bis  chief 
secretary  continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  English  mlnisteis; 
their  tenure  of  office  depended  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English,' 
not  Irish,  party  pobtics;  the  royal  prerogative  was  exercised 
in  Ircbuid  on  the  advice  of  ^^ish  mlni9ters.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  Irish  people.' 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  excluded  as  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  franchise;  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  smalt  boroughs  at  the 
absolute  dh^Msal  of  single  patrons,  whose  support  was  bougbt 
by  s  lavish  distribution  of  peerages  and  penuons.  It  was  to 
give  stability  and  true  independence  to  the  new  constitution 
that  Grattan  pressed  for  reform.  Having  quarrelled  with  Flood 
over  "  simple  repeal "  Grattan  also  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  the  Volunteer  Convention.  He  tqiposed 
the  policy  of  protective  duties,  but  supported  Pltl's  famous 
commercial  proportions  in  17S5  for  establishing  free  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  English  meTcantile^ 
classes.  In  general  Grattan  supported  the  government  for  k 
time  afler  1783,  and  in  particular  spoke  and  voted  for  Ibe 
stringent  coercive  legislation  rendered  necessary  by  the  Whlteboy 
outrages  hi '  rySs;  but  as  the  years  passed  without  Pitt's 
personal  favour  towards  parliamentary  reform  bearing  fiutt 
in  legislathm,  he  gravitated  towards  ibe  oppoulion,  agitated 
for  coBimutatioa  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  MQ^rud  the  WUgK 
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on  the  MgeiKT  qveition  In  i^M.'  In  '1799  be  Mccecded  in 
cunning  u  Act  conferring  the  franchise  on  the  Roman  CatboUcs; 
in  1794  in  conjunciian  vdth  William  Ponsonby  he  introduced 
a  reform  bill  which  was  even  less  democratic  than  Flood's  biU 
of  1783.  He  was  as  anxious  as  Flood  had  been  to  retain  the 
Iqpdative  power  in  the  bands  of  men  of  property,  for  "  he  had 
through  the  whole  of  bis  life  *  strong  conviction  that  while 
Ireland  could  best  be  governt-d  by  Irish  hands,  democracy  in 
Ireland  would  inevitably  turn  to  plunder  and  anarchy." '  At 
the  same  lime  be  desired  to  admit  the  Roman  CaHtolk  gentry 
of  iKOpetty  to  merabership  <rf  the  House  of  Commons,  npnqponl 
that  wan  the  logical  coroUory  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1793.  The 
defeat  of  Grattan's  mild  proposals  helped  to  promote  note 
extreme  oiunions,  which,  under  French  revolutionaty  influence, 
were  now  becoming  heard  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  question  liad  rapidly  become  of  the  first  im- 
portance, nd  what  n  powerful  section  of  the  Whigs  joined 
Pitt's -minislry  in  1794,  and  it  became  known  diat  the  ktrd- 
lieutenancy  was  to  go  to  Lord  Fitawilliam,  who  shared  Grattan'l 
views,  expectations  were  raised  that  the  question  was  about  to 
be  settled  is  a  nanner  sati&factoiy  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  Such 
teems  t«  have  been  Pitt's  inteniioo,  ihough  there  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  how  far  Lord  Fitxwilliam  (g.t.)  had  been 
authorized  to  pledge  the  government.  After  taking  Gralton 
into  hia  confidence,  it  was  arranged  lhal  the  latter  should  bring 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  and  that  it  should  then 
receive  government  support.  But  finally  it  appeared  that  the 
viceroy  had  either  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his  instructionsi 
and  on  the  igtb  of  February  179s  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled. 
In  the  outburst  of  indignation,  followed  by  increasing  disafCcc- 
tion  in  Ireland,  which  this  event  produced,  Graitan  acted  with 
consptctiouG  moderation  and  loyalty,  which  won  for  him  warm 
acknowledgments  from  a  member  of  the  English  .cabinet.' 
That  cc^inct,  however,  doubtless  influenced  by  the  wbbes  of 
the  king,  waa  now  determined  firmly  to  resist  the  Catholic 
demands,  with  the  result  that  the  country  rapidly  drifted  to- 
wards rebellion.-  Cratian  warned  the  govcmmcnt  in  a  scries 
of  masterly  speeches  of  the  lawless  condition  to  which  Ireland 
had  been  driven.  But  he  could  now  count  on  no'morc  than 
some  forty  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  words 
were  unheeded.  He  retired  from  parliament  in  May  (707,  and 
departed  from  his  customary  moderation  by  attacking  the  govern- 
ttcnt  in  an  inflammatory  "  Letter  to  the  citizens  of  OuUin." 

At  this  time  reli^ous  animosity  hadabnost  died  out  in  Ireland, 
and  men  of  different  faiths  were  ready  to  combine  for  common 
political  objects.  Thus  the  rresbytcriansof  the  north,  who  were 
mainly  republican  in  sentiment,  combined  with  a  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  form  the  organization  of  the  Unitcdlrishmcn, 
to  promote  revolutionary  Ideas  imported  from  France;  and  a 
party  prepared  to  welcome  a  French  invasion  soon  came  into 
eaistencs.  Thus  stimulated,  the  increasing  disaffection  cul- 
minated in  the  rebelliMi  of  1798,  which  was  sternly  and  cruelly 
^pressed.  No  sooner  was  this  effected  than  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  between  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time  discussed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  i8th  century,  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  Pitt's  govern- 
ment. Grattan  from  the  first  denounced  the  scheme  with 
implacable  hostility.  There  was,  however,  intKh  to  be  aaid  in 
its  favour.  The  constitution  of  Grattan's  parliament  offered  no 
security,  as  the  differences  over  the  regency  question  had  made 
evident  that  in  matters  of  imperial  .interest  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  in  agreement ; 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
•Iniggle  with  France  it  was  impossible  for  the  ministry  to  ignore 
the  danger,  which  had  so  recently  been  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  independent  constitution  of  1781  had  offered  no  safe- 
gonrd  against  armed  revolt.  The  rebellion  put  an  end  to  the 
growing  reconciliation  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
religious  pas^ons  were  now  violently  inflamed,  and  the  Orange- 
men and  CuhoUcs  tlivided  the  island  into  two  houile  faclioos. 

*  W.  B.  H.  Ledv.  t/  PitUk  Opbifm  in  7Kbw4,  L  U7 

failai|edadkioat3vola,i9as}- 


It  it  a  curious  drcnnutance.  In  vkm  of  the  subicqnent  history  of 
Irish  politics,  that  it  was  from  the  Protestant  Established 
Church,  and  particularly  from  the  Orangemen,  that  tbe  bitterest 
oppo^tion  to  the  union  proceeded;  and  that  the  proposal 
found  suiq>ort  chiefly  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  end 
cspcdally  the  bfehops,  whUe  in  no  part  of  Ireland  wu  it  received 
with  more  favour  than  in  the  city  of  Cork.  This  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  was  caused  by  Pitt's  encouragement  of  the  expectation 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  the 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  would  accompany  ot 
iiuiddy  follow  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

When  in  1799  the  government  brought  forward  their  bill  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Grattan  was  stiU 
in  retirement.  His  popularity  had  temporarily  declined,  and 
the  fact  that  his  proposals  for  parliamentary  reform  and  Cathoh'c 
emanctpattMi  had  become  the  watchwords  of  the  rebellious 
United  Irishmen  had  brought  upon  him  the  bitter  hostility  of 
tbe  governing  clasaes.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  privy  council; 
his  portrait  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  Trinity  College;  the 
Merchant  Guild  of  Dublin  struck  hb  name  off  their  rolls.  But 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  178a  quickly 
restored  its  author  to  his  former  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  parliamentary  recess  had  been  effectually 
employed  by  the  government  in  securing  by  lavish  corruption  ■ 
majority  in  favour  of  their  policy.  On  the  islh  of  January 
1800  the  Irish  parliament  met  for  its  last  session;  on  the  same 
day  Grattan  secured  by  purchase  a  seat  for  WicLlow;  and  at  n 
late  hour,  while  the  debute  was  proceeding,  he  appeared  to  take 
his  seal.  "There  was  a  moment's  pause,  an  electric  thrill  passed 
thronch  the  House,  and  a  long  wild  cheer  burst  from  tbe 
galleries."*  Enfeebled  by  illness,  Grattan's  strength  gave  way 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  address  the  Houn 
sitting.  Nevcrlhele»  his  speech  was  a  superb  effort  of  oratory; 
for  more  than  two  hours  he  kept  his  atultence  spellbound  by  a 
flood  of  epigram,  of  sustained  reasoning,  of  eloquent  appeaL 
Aflci'  prolonged  debates  Grattan,  on  the  i6lh  of  May,  spoke 
finally  against  the  committal  of  the  bill,  ending  with  an  Em- 
passioned  peroration  in  which  he  declared,  "  I  will  remain 
anchored  here  with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country, 
fiiithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."*  These  were  tbe 
last  words  spoken  by  Grattan  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

The  bill  establishing  tbe  tmion  was  carried  through  its  final 
stages  by  substantial  majorities.  The  people  remained  listless, 
giving  no  hdications  of  any  eager  dislike  of  the  government 
policy.  "There  were  absolutely  none  of  the  signs  which  are 
invariably  found  when  a  nation  struggles  passionately  against 
what  it  deems  an  impending  tyranny,  or  rallies  around  some 
insiilution  which  it  really  loves.'"  One  of  Grattan's- main 
grounds  of  opposition  to  the  union  had  been  his  drcsd  of  seeing 
the  political  leadmhip  in  Ireland  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  tbe 
landed  gentry;  and  he  prophesred  that  the  time  would  come 
whm  Ireland  would  send  to  the  imited  pariiamcnt  "  a  hundred 
of  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  kingdom."*  Like  Flood  before  Mm, 
Grattan  had  no  leaning  towards  democracy;  and  be  anticipated 
that  by  theremovat  of  the  Centre  of  political  interest  from  Ireland 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  would  be  intenrified. 

For  the  next  five  years  Grattan  took  no  active  part  fn  public 
affain;  it  was  not  till  1805  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  modestly  took  hb  seat 
on  one  of  the  back  benches,  till  Fox  brought  him  forward  to  a 
scat  rwar  his  own,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  no  place  lor  the  Irish 
Demosthenes  t "  Hb  fint  speech  was  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  though  some  doubt  had  been  felt  lest  Grattan,  like  Flood, 
should  belie  at  Westminster  the  reputation  made  in  DubUn,  sO 
agreed  with  the  description  of  his  ^leech  by  the  Anmul  RtpM 
as  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  ever  pronoaeced 
within  the  walls  of  parliament."  When  Fox  and  Crenvilto 
came  into  power  in  1806  Grattan  was  offered,  but  refused  to 

»  fbid.  i.  axi.  •  Grallan't  Sbetckes,  iv.  y. 

*  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hittorr  <tf  Entland  in  Iht  EiikUtHlk  Untwrf, 
nil.  «t.  O.  Cwawtfli  CamtPammta,  iU.  350. 
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•eocpc,  ui  offiM  tn  tha  gmcitomt.  Id  the  follovlai  yor  bs 
dtowcd  the  stKngth  of  his  judgirent  mad  character  by  supporting, 
in  spite  of  consequent  unpopularity  in  Irelaad.  a  meuiue  for 
increasing  ihe  powers  of  the  executive  to  deal  with  Irish  disorder. 
Kooan  Cstbdic  emancipation,  which  he  continued  to  advocata 
with  unflaw'>6  anergy  though  now  advanced  in  age,  became 
nnplicKtffd  after  180B  by  the  question  whether  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  should  rest  with  the 
crown.  Grattan  supported  the  veto,  but  a  more  extreme  Catholic 
party  was  now  arising  in  Ireland  under  the  leaderdiip  of  Daniel 
O'ConneUt  and  (Rattan's  infloence  gnduaOy  declined.  He 
tddom  spoke  in  parliaBient  after  iBio,  the  most  notable  eicep- 
tion  being  in  1S15,  when  he  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs 
and  supported  the  final  stntg^e  against  Nap^eon.  His  last 
speech  of  all,  in  1S19,  contained  a  passage  referring  to  the  union 
lie  had  so  poasioaatdy  resisted,. which  exhibits  tlie  sutesinansUp 
and  at  the  same  time  the  equable  quality  of  Orattaa's  chaiactcr. 
Bis  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  union  remained, 
he  said,  tmchanged;  but  "the  marriage  having  taken  place  it  is 
BOW  the  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  indtnat  inn,  of  every  indWidual 
to  render  it  as  fruitful,  as  profitable  and  as  advantageous  as 
ponible."  In  the  following  summer,  after  crosilng  from  Ireland 
to  London  when  out  of  health  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
question  once  more,  he  became  seriously  ill.  On  his  death-bed 
he  spoke  gcDcioudy  of  Castlereagh,  and  with  warm  eulogy  of 
bis  former  rival,  Flood.  He  died  on  the  tfth  of  June  i8m>  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  dose  to  the  tombs  ci  Vitt  and 
Foe  His  statue  b  in  the  outer  lobby  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  Grattan  had  married  in  1781  Henrietta  Pita- 
fErald,  a  lady  descen&d  from  the  ancient  family  of  Desmond, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  dan^itert. 

The  most  searching  scrutiny  irf  his  private  life  only  Increases  the 
mpect  due  to  the  memory  of  Grattan  as  a  statesman  and  the 
greatest  of  Irish  orators.  His  patriotism  was  untainted  by  self- 
seeking;  he  was  oourageoos  in  risking  bis  piqmlarity  for  what  his 
■owid  Judgmoit  ahowed  tarn  to  be  the  ri^t  course.  As  Sydney 
Smith  said  with  truth  ot  Grattan  soon  after  his  death:  "  No 
fovcmraeat  ever  dismayed  him.  The  world  could  not  bribe 
him.  He  thought  only  of  Ireland;  lived  for  no  other  object; 
dedicated  to  her  his  boiutlful  fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  hii  manly 
coofige,  and  all  the  splendour  of  his  astonishing  eloquence."  * 

iRT.— Henry  Grattan,  iiemaSn  of  lie  Lift  and  Ttmaof 

...»,B.  CnUon  (5  vola.,  I -~J~-   ••  i^-^^-*-. 

^M.  by  H-  Grattan,  iunr. 
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Loodoa,  1878-1890)  and  Leaieri  of  PuUk  Opinion  in  Ireland 


(enlarged  edition.  2  vols.,  1903).  For  the  controvi-rsy  cururcrning  the 
recall  of  Lord  Filzwiltuini  see,  in  addition  to  the  (orcgoing,  Lord 
Soaebery,  FiU  (London.  189O;  Lord  Achboume,  Pill:  Sow* 
OapUrt  of  kit  Lift  (London,  1S9S) ;  TTf  PMamPrnfen  {Brit.  M^. 
AM.  USS.,  UliS]:  CarlisU  ComspndtMt;  Btruford  Csrrtspond- 
fK«;  Slomhept  Miscellanies;  for  the  Catholic  question,  W,  I. 
Amhurat,  History  of  Catholic  Emantipolion  (2  vols,,  London,  iHf^'i); 
Sir  Thomas  Wyst,  Historical  Sietik  of  Ik*  late  Colholic  AnofuinoH 
tflrdamd  (London,  1839);  W.  J.  MacNevcn.  Piecti  of  Iriik  lU^iary 
[New  York,  1807)  containing  an  account  of  the  Uniicil  Irishmen; 
lor  the  volunteer  movement  Thomas  MocNcvin,  lliilory  0/  lb 
Vetanltnj  of  I^Sj  (Dublin,  1845);  Proceedings  of  the  Volunlttr 
DdmUl  of  Ireland  Ijfii  (Anon,  Pamph,  Brit.  Nlus.),  Sec  also  F. 
Hvav,  iitmoirs  of  Lord  Charlemonl  (London,  l8iz) ;  Warden 
FVxxl,  MtMoirs  ej  Henry  Flood  {London,  1838);  Francis  PloHdeD, 
Billoricai  Raiem  of  Ike  3laCt  of  Ireland  (London,  1803);  Alfred 
Webb,  Comprndiun- of  Irish  Biography  (Dublin,  1878);  Sir  Jonlh 
Barrington,  Rtst  and  fail  of  Iht  Iris*  Natmn  (London.  1 833) :  \V.  J. 
O'Nciir  Daunt,  Ireiand  and  her  AtiMari;  Lord  Mounlmorres, 
Hiiton  tf  M«  Irisk  Parliamtnt  (3  vob.,  London,  179,1);  Hordce 
Walpole,  Umoirl  of  tlu  Rtipi  gfCtortt  111.  (5  vol*.,  London,  1845 
and  iS«4):  Lord  Staabtwe,  Lin  tf  Wiaiom  Pill  (4  voU.,  London, 
lUi):  Thomas  Davk,  Ufi  rf  J.  P.  CwnsM  (DoHin,  i846)~ihii 
coataiiua  meaMrir  of  Grattan  by  D.  O.  Madden,  and  Grattan's  reply 
to  Lord  Clareonthequestionof  the  Union;  Charles  [*hillips,  Recoilt^ 
IMU  ■>/  Cnrran  and  some  of  his  ConUmporarits  (London,  1813); 
i.A,Froude,  Tke  Eniiisk  in  Ireland  (London,  1881);  J,  G,  McCarthy, 
Htary  GnUait:  an  Historical  Sittdy  (London.  1886);  Lord  Mahon  s 
WWli'J  ^  Eifaw^,  voL  vii.  (1858).  With  ipccial  reference  to  the 
tiaioa  NC  CulbrauA  Conetpondtnce;  Contwellii  Corretbimdenti: 
^Wjl>a»fMlJ'«»*wTlririi  State  Paper  Office).        .  ,tR,jr.,M.j, 

■Sydney  Sakh^  VMa,  B.  t«6>t«7. 


ftRinnn  [FAUICUSI,  Roman  poet,  of  the  age  ot  Augustus, 
avthor  of  a  poem  on  huntliv  (.Cyttcf^tiia),  of  which  541  hexa- 
meters remain.  He  was  possibly  a  native  of  Falerit.  The  only 
reference  to  him  in  any  ancient  writer  Is  incidental  (Ovid,  E* 
Ponto,  iv,  16.  He  describes  various  kinds  of  game,  methods 
of  hunting,  the  best  breeds  of  boraes  and 

There  are  editions  by  R.  Stem  (iSu):  E.  BShrens  In  PoBne' 


Lalini  JWimph  (!.,  1879)  and  G.  G.  Curcb  in  PotH  LoUni  UinoH  (1, 
1909),  widi  UUiomphyi  see  also  H.  SchenU,  Zur  Kriiik  da  C. 
(1898).  There  is  a  translation  by  Chriatopber  Wasc  (1054), 

ORAODSNZ  (Polish  Crtidaiadti,.m  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  province  of  West  Prus^  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Marieowerder  and  37  m.  by  rail  N.N.E. 
ofTbMln.  (i8Ss)  17,556,  (igo5>  35.9S8.    It  has  two  Pro- 

teatatU  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  synagogue. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manidsctuting  activity.  The  town 
pooscBcs  B  museum  and  a  moniuneat  to  Guillatunc  Ren6  Cour- 
bi^  (1733-1811),  the  defender  of  the  town  in  1807.  It  has 
fine  promenades  along  the  bank  ef  the  Vistula.  Graudens  is 
an  important  |dace  in  the  German  syMem  fA  fortificatloiie,  and 
has  a  garrison  of  considerable  size. 

Graudena  was  founded  about  1150,  and  received  dvic  righu  in 
Attbepeaoeof  Tbontin  14W  it  came  under  the  lordship 
of  Poland.  From  1665  to  1759  it  was  hdd  by  Sweden,  and  in 
177a  it  came  into  the  pomessioB  of  Prussia.  The  fortress  of 
Gravdenz,  which  since  1873  has  been  tued  as  a  barracks  and 
a  military  depot  and  prison,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence  about 
i|  m.  north  of  the  town  and  outside  its  limits.  It  was  completed 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1776,  and  was  rendered  famous 
through  its  defence  by  CoutIh^  apunst  the  French  in  1807. 

BRAVV.  CARL  HBNRICH  (1701-1759),  German  mittical 
composer,  the  youngest  of  three  brothen,  all  more  or  less  mosictl, 
was  bom  on  the  7th  of  May  1701  at  WahrenbrUck  in  Saxony. 
His  father  held  a  small  government  post  and  he  gave  his  childitn 
a  careful  education.  Graim's  beautiful  soprano  voice  secured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  at  Dresden.  At  an  early  age  he 
composed  a  number  of  aacred  cantatas  ai>d  other  pieces  forthe 
church  service.  He  completed  hbstudies  under  Johann  Cbristoph, 
Schmidt  (1664-1718),  ud  profited  much  fay  the  ItaUaa  operas 
which  were  performed  at  Dresden  under  the  composer  Lotit. 
After  bis  voice  had  changed  to  a  tenor,  he  made  his  dtbot  at 
the  opera  of  Brunswick,  in  a  work  by  SchUrmann,  an  inferior 
composer  of  the  day;  but  not  being  satiwOed  with  thearissas^gned 
Urn  he  re- wrote  them,  w  mitch  to  the  satisfactlwi  of  the  court 
that  be  was  commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next  season.- 
This  work,  Polydona  (1716),  and  five  other  opens  written  for 
Brunswick,  spread  his  fame  all  over  Germany.  Other  works, 
mostly  of  a  sacred  character,  induding  two  settings  of  the 
PasstM,  abo  belong  to  the  Branswick  period.  Frederick  the 
Crest,  at  that  time  crown  prince  of  Pruuia,  heard  the  singer  in 
Brunswick  in  1735,  and  immediately  engaged  him  for  his  private 
chapel  at  Rhdnsbcrg.  There  Graun  remained  for  five  years, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  cantatas,  mostly  to  words  written  by 
Fiedetitik  Umadf  In  French,  and  traulated  into  Italian  1^ 
BolurelU.  On  his  acoaiikin  to  the  throne  in  1740,  Frederidi 
sent  Graun  to  Italy  to  engage  Angers  for  a  new  opera  to  be 
established  at  Berlin.  Graun  remained  a  year  on  his  travels, 
eaniing  univeisal  ivplause  as  a  singer  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy. 
After  his  return  to  BerUn  be  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
royal  orchestra  (KaptilmeiHer)  with  a  salary  «i  2000  ihalers 
(£300).  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  twenty-eight  operas,  all  to 
Italian  words,  of  which  the  last,  Merope  (1756),  Is  perhsps  the 
most  perfect.  It  is  probable  that  Graun  wu  subjected  to  con- 
sideraUe  humlUatioB  from  the  arbitrary  caprices  ot  his  royal' 
master,  who  was  never  tired  of  praising  the  operas  of  Hasse  and 
abunng  those  of  his  KaftHmMtUr.  In  his  oratorio  Tk«  Dtafk 
of  JeiKS  Graun  shows  his  skill  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  his  origin- 
ality of  melodious  invention.  In  the  Italian  opera!  he  imiutes 
the  Borid  style  of  his  time,  bat  even  In  these  the  ndtatlvu 
occasionally  show  oonedcrable  dnmatic  power.  Orkun  died 
on  the 8th  of  August  i7S9.atBeiUn,to  the  tame  bvueiawfaidi, 
tUr^we  yean  later,  Ueycrbcw  waa  ben. 
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AUVAMBN  (from  L«t.  pawan,  to  w<igh  down;  gmis, 
heavy),  ft  complaint  or  grievance,  Ibc  ground  of  a  legal  action, 
and  particularly  the  more  seiious  part  of  a  charge  against  an 
accused  penon.  In  English  the  term  is  used  dUefly  in  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  bring  the  technical  desigutioa  oi  a  memorial 
presented  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
setting  forth  grievances  to  be  redressed,  or  calling  alteation  to 
breaches  in  church  discipline. 

OUVB.  (t)  (From  a  common  Tentoalc  v«b.  meaning  "  to 
dig  ";  in  0.  Eng.  gnfan;  cf.  Dutch  traven,  Ger.  paAeif),  «  [dace 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  for  burial,  and 
hence  any  place  of  burial,  not  ncceasarily  an  excavation  (see 
FuNMAL  Rites  and  BustAL).  The  verb  "  to  grave,"  meaning 
ptoperiy  to  dig,  is  particnlariy  used  of  the  making  of  inchions 
in  a  hard  surface  (sec  ENOiAvmc).  (l)  A  title,  now  obsolete, 
of  a  local  admtnbtrative  official  for  a  township  in  certain  parts 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire;  it  also  sometimes  appears  in  the 
form  "  grieve,"  which  in  Scotland  and  Northumberland  is  used 
for  sheriff  (f.t.).  atul  also  for  a  baUlfl  or  andcHteward.  The 
origin  of  the  wwd  b  obscure,  bnt  it  b  prd>ab1y  connected  with 
the  German  traf,  count,  and  thus  appears  as  the  second  part  of 
many  Teutonic  titles,  sucb  as  landgrave,  burgrave  and  margrave. 
"■  Grieve,"  on  the  ottier  hand,  seems  to  be  the  northern  repre* 
lentatlve  of  O.E.  fere/a,  reeve;  cf.  "sheriff"  and  "count." 
(3)  (From  the  Lat.  granr,  heavy),  weighty,  terioas,  particularly 
with  the  idea  of  dangerous,  as  applied  to  diseases  and  the  like, 
of  character  or  temperament  as  opposed  to  gay.  It  is  also  applied 
to  sound,  low  or  deep,  and  is  thus  opposed  to  "  acute."  In 
ni^c  the  term  is  adopted  from  the  French  and  Italian,  and 
applied  to  a  movement  which  b  solemn  or  slow.  (4)  To  clean  a 
ship's  bottom  in  a  specially  constructed  dock,  called  a  "  graving 
dock."  The  ori^n  of  the  word  b  obscure;  according  to  the 
ATetr  Ex^k  Dictionary  there  b  no  foundation  for  the  connexion 
with  "  greaves  "  or  "  graves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow,  in  candle  or 
•oap-ouking,  supposed  to  be  used  in  "  graving  "  a  ship.  It  may 
be  connected  with  an  O.  Fr.  grave,  mod.  phe,  shore. 

ORAVBL,  or  Pebble  Bbos,  the  name  given  to  deposits  of 
rounded,  ^bangular,  water-worn  stones,  mingled  with  finer 
material  sucb  as  sand  and  clay.  The  word  "  gravd  "  is  adapted 
from  the  Q.  Fr.  ptneie,  mod.  ^neUc,  dim.  of  pOPt,  coarse  sand, 
sea-shore,  Mod.  Fr.  pivc.  The  deposits  are  produced  by  the 
attrition  of  rock  fragments  by  moving  water,  the  waves  and 
tides  of  the  sea  and  the  flow  of  rivers.  Extensive  beds  of  gravel 
are  forming  at  the  present  time  on  many  pans  of  the  British 
coasU  where  suitable  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
aimosphere  and  of  the  sea  waves  during  storms.  The  flint 
graveb  of  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  Nwfdk,  &c.,  are  extxUent 
examples.  When  the  sea  b  rough  the  lesser  stones  are  washed  up 
and  down  the  beach  by  each  wave,  and  in  thb  way  are  rounded, 
worn  down  and  finally  reduced  to  sand.  These  gravels  ore 
constantly  in  movement,  t>euig  urged  forward  by  the  shore 
currents  especially  during  storms.  Large  banks  of  gravel  may 
be  swept  away  in  a  single  night,  and  in  thb  way  the  coast  b  laid 
bare  to  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  movement 
d(  the  gravel  itself  wears  down  the  subjacent  rocks.  Hence  in 
many  places  barriers  have  been  erected  to  prevent  the  drift  of 
the  pebbles  and  preserve  the  land,  while  often  it  bu  been  fottsd 
necessary  to  protect  the  shotes  by  masonry  or  cement  work. 
Where  the  pebbles  are  swept  along  to  a  projecting  cape  they  may 
be  carried  onwards  and  form  a  long  spit  or  submarine  bank, 
which  u  constantly  reduced  in  size  by  the  currents  and  tides 
which  flow  ncross  it  («.|.  Spurn  Head  at  the  month  <rf  the 
Uumber).  The  ChesQ  Bank  b  the  best  iosUnce  in  Britain  of 
a  great  accumulation  of  pebbles  constantly  urged  forward  by 
storms  in  adeliolte  direction.  In  the  follower  parts  of  the  North 
Sea  considerable  areas  are  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  pebbles. 
In  deeper  water,  however,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  100 
fathom  line  pebbles  are  very  rare,  and  those  which  are  found 
are  mostly  erratics  carried  southward  by  floating  icebergs,  or 
volcanic  rocks  ejected  by  submarine  volcanoes. 

In  many  paiu  of  Britain,  Scandinavia  and  North  Ameiiea 
there  are  muine  gravda,  in  every  fucattal  iwentUing  thoee  of 


the  SCO-shore,  at  leveb  considerably  above  high  tide.  Tim 
gravds  often  lie  in  flat-topped  terraces  which  may  be  traced 
for  great  distances  along  the  coast.  Tliey  are  Indkaiions  Ihu 
the  sea'  at  one  time  stood  hitfber  than  U  does  at  pmeu,  and 
are  ktumn  to  geohcists  as  "  rabed  beadtes."  In  Sootland  such 
beaches  arc  known  15,  ya  and  loo  ft.  above  the  present  shorcf. 
In  exposed  situations  they  liave  old  shore  cliffs  behind  them; 
although  their  deposiu  are  mainly  gravelly  there  b  much  fine 
sand  and  silt  in  theraiMdbeacbrsof  sbeltend  estuaries  aiul  near 
river  mouths. 

River  graveb  occur  most  cnmmonly  In  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  streams  where  the  currents  in  times  of  flood  are  strong 
enough  to  transport  fairiy  large  stones.  In  ddlas  and  the  lower 
portions  of  la^  riven  gravel  deports  are  comparatively  rare 
and  indicate  periods  wben  the  volume  of  the  stream  was  icn^ 
poarily  greatly  incredsed.  In  the  higher  torrents  also,  graveb 
are  rare  because  transport  b  so  effective  that  no  conuderable 
accumulations  can  form.  In  most  omntries  where  the  drainage 
is  of  a  mature  type,  river  graveb  occur  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  as  banks  or  terraces  which  lie  seme  distance 
above  the  stream  level.  Individual  terraces  usuaDy  do  not 
persist  tor  a  long  space  but  are  represented  by  a  scries  of  t)cnchcs 
at  about  tlie  same  altitude.  These  were  once  continuous,  sod 
have  been  separated  by  the  stream  cutting  away  the  Intervening 
portions  as  it  deepened  and  broadened  its  channd.  Terraces 
of  thb  kind  often  occur  in  succes^ve  series  at  different  bei|^ts, 
and  the  highest  ore  the  eldest  bec&ux  they  were  laid  down  at 
a  time  when  the  stream  flowed  at  their  level  and  mark  the 
various  stages  by  which  the  valley  has  been  eroded.  While 
marine  terraces  are  nearly  always  horiz^lal,  ftream  terraces 
slope  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  river  graveb  in  many  pans  of 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  North  America,  &c.,  -  would 
indicate  that  at  some  former  time  the  rivers  flowed  in  greater 
volume  than  at  the  present  day.  Thb  b  believed  to  be  conneded 
with  the  glacial  ^>och  and  the  augmentation  of  the  streams 
during  those  periods  when  the  ice  was  melting  away.  Uany 
changes  in  drainage  have  taken  place  since  then;  consequently 
wide  sheets  of  glacial  and  fluvte-glacial  gravel  lie  spread  out 
where  at  present  there  is  no  slrcmn.  Often  they  are  commingled 
with  sand,  and  where  there  were  temporary  post-glacial  Jakes 
deposits  of  sill,  brick  clay  and  mud  have  been  formed.  These 
may  be  compared  to  the  similar  deposits  now  forming  in  Greco* 
land,  Spitzbcrgen  and  other  countries  which  are  at  present  in  a 
glacial  condition. 

As  a  rule  gravels  consist  mainly  of  the  harder  kinds  of  stone 
because  these  alone  can  resist  attrition.  Thus  the  gravels  formed 
from  chalk  consist  almost  entirely  of  flint,  which  is  so  hard  that 
the  chalk  is  ground  to  powder  and  washed  away,  while  the  flint 
remains  little  affected.  Other  hard  rockssuch  at  chert,  quarlziie, 
felaile,  granite,  sandstone  and  volcanic  rocks  very  frequently 
are  largely  represented  in  graveb,  while  coal,  limestone  and 
shale  are  far  less  common.  The  size  of  the  pebbles  varie-^  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  feet;  it  depends  partly  on  the 
fissility  of  the  original  rocks  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
currents  of  water;  coarse  graveb  indicate  the  action  of  pomriel 
eroding  agents.  In  the  Tertiary  systems  graveb  occur  on  many 
horizons,  e.%.  the  Wo(dwich  and  Reading  beds,  Oldhaven  beds 
and  Bagshot  beds  of  the  Eocene  of  the  London  basin.  They  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  recent  gravel  depONls.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  action  of  perc^ting  water  assisted  by  pressure  tends 
to  convert  graveb  into  firm  massesof  conglomerate  by  depositing 
carbonate  of  lime,  silica  and  other  subslancei  in  their  interstices. 
Gravels  are  not  usually  so  fossiliferous  as  finer  deposits  of  the 
same  age,  partly  because  their  porous  texture  enables  organic 
remains  to  be  dissolved  away  by  water,  and  partly  t>ecame 
riielb  and  other  (ossib  are  comparatively  fragile  and  would  be 
broken  up  during  the  accumuUlion  of  the  pebbles.  The  rock 
fragments  in  conglomerates,  however,  sometimes  contain  tosNtl 
srtiich  have  not  t>een  found  elsewhere.  (J.  S.  F.) 

QRAVXUHU  (Flem.  CmvfjagAe),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
northern  France,  In  the  dqiattBenC  «{  Noid  and  arrondissenent 
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cf  Dunkirk,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Dunkirk  on  the  railwty  to 
Calais.  Fop.  (1906)  town,  iBjS;  commune,  6184.  Gravdinci 
is  situated  on  the  Aa,  i}  m.  from  Its  moulh  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  circuit  of  nmp&rti  and  by  s  tidal 
moat.  The  river  is  canalited  and  opens  out  beneath  the  fortifica- 
tions into  a  floating  basin.  The  utuation  of  the  port  is  one  of 
the  best  in  France  on  the  North  Sea,  though  its  trade  has  suffered 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  Calais  and  Dunkirk  and  the  silting  up 
of  the  channel  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  cod  and  herring 
fisheries.  Imports  consist  chiefly-  of  timber  from  Northern 
Europe  and  coal  from  EngUod,  to  wUch  egg*  and  fruit  are 
exported.  Gravelines  has  paper -manulactorie*,  sugar-works, 
fitb-curing  works,  salt-refineriea,  chicory-toasting  factories,  a 
cannery  for  preserved  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  an  important 
timber-yard.  The  harbour  is  accessible  to  vesseb  drawing  iS  ft. 
at  high  tides.  Hie  greater  part  (rf  the  population  of  the  commune 
of  Gnvelincs  dweUs  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  Petit-Fort- 
Philippe  at  the  inontb  of  the  Aa,  and  In  the  village  of  Lcs  Huttes 
(to  the  east  of  the  town),  which  is  inhabited  by  the  fisher-folk. 

The  canaliaatiOD  of  the  Aa  by  a  count  of  Flanders  about  the 
middle  of  the  lath  century  led  to  tbe  foundation  of  Cravelines 
(graae-/fii|ite,  meaning  "count's  canal").  In  1558  it  was  the 
scene  of  tbe  signal  victory  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  count  of 
Eginoat  over  the  French.  It  finally  passed  from  tiie  Spaniards 
to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  tbe  Pyrenees  ia  1659. 

GRAVILOnS.  a  village  of  Lorraine  between  Metz  and  the 
French  frontier,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  i8lh 
of  August  1870  between  the  Germans  under  King  William  of 
Fmisia  and  llw  Frendi  under  Marshal  Basaine  (see  Hnz  and 
FuNCO-GuMAtr  Wax),  Tlie  battlefield  extends  from  the 
woods  which  border  the  Moselle  above  Mets  to  Ronconrt,  near 
the  river  Ome.  Other  villages  which  played  an  important  part 
ia  tbe  battle  of  Gravelotte  were  Saint  Privat,  Amanweiler  or 
Aman^len  ud  SalBte^Marie-snx-Chfaies,  all  lying  to  tbe  N. 
of  Gravelotte. 

ORATBI,  ALFBID  PBRCIVAL  (1846-  ),  Irish  writer, 
was  bora  in  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was 
educated  at  Windermere  College,  and  took  high  honours  at 
Dublin  Univenlty.  In  1869  he  entered  the  Civil  Service  as 
clerk  in  the  Home  (Mice,  where  be  remuned  until  he  became  in 
1874  an  inspector  of  schools.  He  vras  a  constant  contributor  of 
prose  and  verse  to  the  Spectator,  Tht  Athenaeitm,  John  Bull,  and 
Pmnek,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  Irish  letters. 
He  was  for  several  years  preudent  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society, 
and  is  the  anthor  of  the  famous  bsllad  of  "  Father  O'Flynn  " 
and  many  other  songs  and  ballads.  In  collabomiion  with  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford  be  published  SoMgs  of  Old  Ireland  (tSSa),  Iriik 
Songi  and  Baliodi  (iSqj),  the  airs  of  which  are  taken  front  the 
PetrieMSS;;  the airsofhis/rfiAfatt-^Mtp  (1897)  wereartanged 
by  Charles  Wood,  with  whom  he  also  coUidMiated  in  Svnt*  0/ 
EriH  (1901). 

His  brother,  Charles  L.  Graves  (b'  1S56),  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  also  became  well  known 
as  a  journalist,  author  of  two  volumesol  parodies,  Tkt  HamirdtH 
Horace  (1894)  and  Uore  Hawarden  Horace  (1S96),  and  of  skits 
in  prose  and  verse.  An  admirable  musical  critic,  his  Li]t  and 
Lflteri  of  Sir  George  Crne  (1903)  is  a  model  biography. 

ORAVESBHD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
river-porl  and  market  town  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Thames  opposite  Tilbury  Fort,  32  m.  £.  by  S.  of  London 
by  the  South-Eastern  Sl  Chatham  railway.  Fop.  (1901)  37,196. 
It  extends  about  3  m.  along  the  river  bank,  occupying  a  slight 
acclivity  which  reaches  its  summit  at  Windmill  Hill,  whence 
extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  river,  with  its  windings  and 
shipping.  The  older  and  lower  part  of  the  town  is  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets,  but  tbe  upper  and 
newer  portion  contains  several  handsome  streets  and  terraces. 
Among  several  piers  are  the  town  pier,  erected  in  1631,  and  the 
terrace  pier,  built  in  184$,  at  a  time  when  local  river-traffic  by 
steamboat  was  specially  prosperous.  Graveaend  b  «  favourite 
resort  of  tbe  inbabitonu  of  London,  both  for  excursions  and  as 
•  Bummer  midenoei  it  is  also  ■  favourite  yachting  centre. 


Hie  principal  bnildings  are  the  town-ball,  the  parish  church  ef 
Gravesend,  erected  on  the  ute  of  an  ancient  bidding  destroyed 
by  fire  in  t7>7;  Milton  parish  church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular building  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  IL;  and  the 
county  courts.  Milton  Mount  College  is  a  large  institution  for 
the  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers.  East  of  the  town 
are  the  earthworks  dedjpied  to  assist  Tilbury  Fort  In  obstructing 
the  passage  up  river  of  an  enemy's  force.  They  were  oripnally 
constructed  on  Vauban's  system  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n. 
RosherviUe  Gardens,  a  pc^ular  resort,  are  in  the  western  suburb 
of  RosherviUe,  a  residential  quarter  named  after  James  Roaber, 
an  owner  of  lime  works.  They  were  founded  in  1843  hy  George 
Jones.  Gravesend,  which  is  within  the  Port  of  Ltuidon,  has  some 
import  trade  in  coal  and  Umber,  and  fishing,  especially  of 
shrimps,  is  carried  on  extenuvely.  The  prindpal  other  industries 
are  boat-building,  ironfounding,  brewing  and  soap-boiling. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  London  maAet.  Since  1867  Gravesend  has  returned  a 
member  to  parliament,  tbe  borough  including  Northfleet  to  the 
west.  The  town  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillOTS.   Area,  1159  acres. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  "  Gravesham  "  is  entered  among  the 
bisbcq)  of  Baycux's  lands,  and  a  "  hyibe  "  ei  laoding-^ace  is 
mentkmed.  In  1401  Henry  IV.  granted  men  of  Gravnend 
the  sole  right  of  conveying  in  thehr  own  vessels  all  persons 
travelling  between  London  and  Gravesend,  and  this  right  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  in  146a.  In  1563  the  town  was 
granted  «  charter  of  incorporation  by  Elisabeth,  which  vested 
tbe  government  in  a  portrccva  and  ta  Jurats,  but  by  a  later 
charter  of  1568  one  portreeve  waa  substitultd  for  the  two. 
Charles  I.  incorporated  the  town  anew  under  the  title  of  the 
mayor,  jurats  and  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  and  a  further 
charter  of  liberties  was  granted  by  James  II.  in  1687.  A 
Thursday  market  and  fair  on  the  r  jth  of  October  were  granted 
to  the  men  of  Gravesend  by  Edward  HI.  in  1367;  EKzabeth's 
charters  gave  them  a  Wednesday  market  and  fairs  on  the  >4th 
of  June  and  the  ijlh  of  October,  with  a  court  of  pie-powder; 
by  the  charter  of  Charies  L  Thursdsy  and  Saturday  were  made 
the  market  days,  and  these  were  dunged  again  to  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  by  a  charter  of  i604>  which  also  granted  a  fair 
on  the  33rd  of  April;  the  fairs  on  these  dates  have  died  out,  but 
the  Saturday  market  is  still  held. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Gravesend  was  tbe 
chief  ststion  for  East  Indiamen;  most  of  the  ships  outward 
bound  from  London  sU^iped  here  to  victual.  A  customs  house 
was  built  in  1781.  Queen  Eliaabeth  established  Gravesend  at 
the  point  where  the  corporation  of  London  should  welcome  in 
state  eminent  foreign  viutora  arriving  by  water.  State  proces- 
sions by  water  from  Gravesend  to  London  had  previously  taken 
place,  as  in  1511,  when  Henry  VIII.  escorted  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V.  A  similar  practice  was  maintained  until  modem 
limes;  as  when,  on  the  7th  of  March  1863,  the  princess  Alexandra 
was  received  here  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.) 
three  days  before  their  marriage.  Gravesend  parish  church 
contains  memorials  to  "  Princess  "  Pocahontas,  who  died  when 
preparing  to  return  home  from  a  visit  to  England  in  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  old  church.  A  memorial  pulpit  from  tbe  state 
o(  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  made  of  Virginian  wood,  was  provided  in 
1904,  and  a  fund  was  raised  for  a  stained-glass  window  by  ladies 
of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

ORAVtHA,  OIOVAmil  VINCENZO  (t664-i7iS).  IlBli'" 
litterateur  and  jurisconsult,  was  born  at  Roggiano,  a  small  town 
near  Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  on  the  10th  o(  January  1664.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Gregorio  Caloprcse,  who  possessed  some 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion, after  which  be  studied  at  Naples  civil  and  canon  law.  In 
1689  he  came  to  Rome,  where  in  1695  he  united  with  several 
others  of  literary  tastes  in  forming  the  Academy  of  Arcadians. 
A  schism  occurred  in  the  academy  in  1711,  and  Gravina  and  his 
foltowers  founded  in  oppotition  to  it  the  Academy  of  Quirina. 
From  Innocent  XIL    Cravio*  na^inA.  \!ut  «ftnt.  A 
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eccletiMtioJ  honoon,  but  declined  them  from  a  dmac|>i»t>on 
to  enter  the  clerical  profeuion.  Id  1699  he  wu  ippointed  to 
the  chair  ot  dvil  law  in  the  college  ol  La  Sa|)ieiua,  and  in 
he  WIS  traufenwl  to  the  chair  of  c«iw»  law.  He  died  at  Rome 
on  the  6th  <d  Jaaaaiy  1718.  He  was  the  adoptive  iuher  of 
Metastaaio. 

CravlBaialheaUtbor  of  a  nainberof  worki  ofsreat  eradition,  the 
ptiadMl  bciiiK  hit  OriiintiJttrU  cmlu,  completed  in  3  voU.  (1713) 
ami  hi*  D*  JwMaw  imperii  (1713).  A  French  traniluton  ot  tbe 
former  appealed  In  1775,  of  miich  a  Mcond  edition  wai  published 
In  1833.  Hk  coOected  worica  were  putduriied  at  I^pitf  in  1737, 
and  at  Naples,  wkh  notes  by  Maicoviiu,  in  1756. 

OKAVIMa  I  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  tbe 
piovinoe  of  ^rl,  bora  which  it  is  6j  ro.  S.W.  by  nil  (19  m.  direct ), 
1148  ft.  above  Bca-levd.  Pop.  (igoi)  18,197.  Ihe  town  is 
probaUy  of  nedieval  cii^,  tboupi  some  conjectun  that  it 
ocoiptes  the  site  of  tbe  andent  Blera,  a  post  station  on  tbe  Via 
Appia.  The  cathedral  is  a  basilica  of  the  15th  centary.  The 
town  Is  suRonnded  with  walls  and  towers,  and  a  castle  of  the 
emperar  Ficderidc  n.  lisea  above  the  town,  which  l^er  bekogcd 
to  the  Ondid,  dukes  ot  Gravina;  iust  ontslde  It  are  dwellings 
and  a  church  (S.  Hichele)  all  hewn  in  the  rode,  and  now 
abandoned. 

PreUatoric  remain*  In  the  district  (retrtaini  of  andent  Mttlements, 
Iwniili,  Ac.)  an  dcKribed  by  V.  oi  Cicco  ia  Ne^sie  de^  scan 
(1901).  P-  217- 

aRATTUTIOH  (from  Lat.  pavis,  heavy),  in  physical  sdnce, 
that  mu*  al  action  between  masses  of  matter  by  virtue  of  iriiich 
every  such  mass  tends  toward  every  other  with  a  force  varying 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversdy  as  the  square 
of  (heir  distances  apart.  Although  the  law  was  first  dearly  and 
rigorously  formulated  by  Sir  Inac  Newtoo,  tbe  fact  of  the 
action  indicated  by  it  was  more  or  less  dearly  sen  by  others. 
Even  Ptolemy  bad  a  vague  conception  of  a  force  tending  toward 
the  centre  of  the  earth  which  not  only  kq>t  bodies  upon  its 
surface,  but  in  some  way  uphdd  the  order  of  tbe  universe.  John 
Kcidei  inlnred  that  the  ^nets  move  in  their  orbits  under  some 
iaAuentt  or  fores  eierted  by  tbe  son;  but  the  laws  of  notioa 
were  not  then  suflBdently  developed,  nor  were  Kepler's  Ideas  of 
force  sufficiently  dear,  to  admit  of  a  predae  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  force.  C.  Huygens  and  R.  Hoolie,  contemporaries 
of  Newton,  saw  that  Kepler's  third  law  Implied  a  force  tending 
toward  the  sun  which,  acting  on  the  several  planets,  varied 
inveisdy  as  tbe  square  of  the  distance.  But  two  requirements 
necessary  to  generalize  tbe  theory  were  still  wanting.  One  was 
to  show  that  tbe  law  of  tbe  inverse  square  not  only  represented 
Ktpta't  third  law,  but  bis  first  two  Uws  also.  Tbe  other  was  to 
show  thmt  the  gravitation  «f  tbe  earth,  folhnring  mw  and  the 
same  law  with  that  of  tbe  sun,  eitcnded  to  the  moon.  Newton's 
researches  showed  that  the  attraction  of  the  earth  im  the  moon 
was  the  same  as  that  for  bodies  at  the  earths  surface,  only 
reduced  in  the  inverse  square  of  the  moiNt^  distance  btnn  the 
earth's  centra.  He  also  showed  that  tbe  total  grxvitatini  of 
the  earth,  assumed  as  spherical,  on  external  bodies,  would  be 
the  Bsme  as  if  the  earth's  mast  were  concentrated  in  the  centre. 
This  led  at  once  to  the  statement  id  the  hw  in  Its  most  general 
form. 

The  law  tit  gravitation  is  unique  among  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  only  in  its  wide  generality,  talcing  the  whole  universe  in  its 
scope,  but  in  tbe  fact  that,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  absolutely 
unmodified  by  any  condition  or  cause  whatever.  All  other  fomn 
of  action  between  masses  of  matter,  vary  with  drcumstanccs. 
The  mutual  action  <rf  dectiified  bodiea,  tor  example.  Is  affected 
by  thdr  fdativa  or  absolute  motion.  But  no  coiiditioia  to 
which  matter  has  ever  been  subjected,  or  under  which  it  has 
ever  been  observed,  have  been  found  to  influence  its  gravitation 
In  tbe  digbtest  degree.  We  might  conceive  the  rapid  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  result  In  some  diange  dtbcr  In  tbe 
direclion  or  amount  of  their  gravitation  towards  each  other  at 
each  moment;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  even  in  the  most  rapidly 
moving  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Tbe  question  has  also  been 
raised  whether  the  action  <rf  gravitation  is  absolutely  instant- 
aseoas.  If  not,  the  action  would  not  be  exactly  in  the  lln» 


adjoining  the  two  bodies  at  the  Instant,  but  would  be  affected 
by  tbe  motion  of  the  line  joioiog  them  during  the  time  required 
by  the  force  to  pass  from  one  body  to  the  other.  The  reuilt  of 
this  would  be  seen  in  the  motioDS  of  tbe  planets  around  the  sun; 
hut  the  most  refined  observations  show  no  such  cSect.  It  is 
also  conceivable  that  bodies  might  gravitate  differently  at 
different  temperatures.  But  the  most  careful  researcbes  have 
failed  to  show  any  apparent  modification  produced  in  this  way 
except  what  might  be  attributed  to  the  surrounding  conditions. 
The  most  recent  and  exhaustive  experiment  was  that  of  J,  H. 
Po)rnting  and  P.  Phillips  {Proc  Rey.  Soe.,  76A,  p.  445).  The 
result  was  that  the  change,  if  any,  was  less  than  ^  of  tbe  force 
for  one  degree  change  of  temperature,  a  result  too  minute  to  be 
established  by  any  measures. 

Another  cause  which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  action 
of  gravitation  between  two  bodies  would  be  the  Interposition  of 
masses  of  matter  between  Ihcm,  a  cause  which  materially 
modifies  the  action  of  dectiified  bodies.  The  question  whether 
this  cause  modiiies  gravitation  admits  of  an  easy  test  from 
observation.  If  it  did,  then  a  portion  of  the  earth's  mass  or  of 
that  of  any  other  planet  turned  away  from  the  sun  would  not  ho 
subjected  to  the  same  action  of  the  sun  as  if  directly  exposed  to 
that  action.  Great  masses,  as  those  of  the  great  plantts,  would 
not  be  attracted  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  mass  becansi 
of  the  hindrance  or  other  effect  of  tbe  interposed  portions. 
But  not  the  slightest  modification  due  to  this  cause  is  diown. 
The  general  condusion  from  everything  ire  see  is  that  a  mass  of 
matter  in  Australia  attracts  a  mass  in  London  precisely  as  it 
would  if  the  earth  wen  not  Interpoacd  between  the  two  maiscfc 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  Isw  in  question  as  the  broadcsf 
and  most  fundamental  one  which  nature  makes  known  to  us. 

It  is  not  yet  eqtetimentally  proved  that  variation  as  the 
inverse  square  Is  alnolutdy  true  at  all  distances.  Astronomical 
observations  utrad  over  too  brief  a  period  of  time  to  show  any 
attraction  between  diffMcnt  stars  except  those  in  each  other's 
neighbourhood.  But  this  proves  nothing  because,  ia  tbe  esse 
ef  distances  so  great,  centuries  or  even  thousands  of  yesis  of 
accurate  observation  will  be  required  to  show  any  action,  (te 
the  other  hand  tbe  enigmatical  motion  of  the  perihelloo  of 
Mercury  has  not  yet  found  any  plausible  explanation  except  on 
tbe  hypothesis  that  the  gravitation  of  the  sun  diminishes  at 
a  rate  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  inverse  square — the  most 
simple  rnodification  being  (o  suppose  that  instead  ot  the  exponent 
of  the  distance  being  exactly  - 1,  it  is  -s-ooo  000  161  2. 

The  argument  is  extremely  simple  in  form.  It  is  certain  that. 
In  the  genetal  average^  year  after  year,  tbe  force  with  which 
Metcuty  is  dnm  tomrd  the  sun  does  vary  from  the  exact 
Inverse  square  ot  its  distance  from  Ibe  sun.  "Die  most  i^usiUe 
explanation  of  this  is  that  one  or  more  masses  of  matter  move 
around  the  sun,  whose  action,  whether  they  arc  inside  or  outside 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  would  ;voduce  the  required  modificatioD  in 
the  force.  Prom  an  fnvest^tion  of  all  the  observations  190B 
Mercury  and  the  other  three  interior  planets,  Kmon  Newcwnb 
found  it  almost  out  of  the  question  that  aoy  such  mass  of  matter 
could  exist  without  changing  dther  the  figure  of  the  sun  itself 
or  the  motion  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  either  Mercury  er 
Venus.  The  quaBilcation  "  almost "  is  neccsaary  because 
complex  a  system  ot  actiom.  comes  into  play,  and  accurate 
observations  have  extended  through  BO  short  a  period,  that  the 
proof  cannot  be  regarded  as  absdute.  But  tbe  fact  that  careful 
and  repeated  search  for  a  mass  of  m^ter  sufficient  to  produa 
the  desired  eSea  has  been  in  vain,  affords  additional  evidence  of 
its  non-existence.  The  most  obvious  test  of  the  reality  of  the 
required  modifications  would  be  afforded  by  two  other  bodicsi 
the  motions  of  whose  pericentres  should  be  snnilarly  affected. 
These  are  Mars  and  the  moon.  Newcomb  found  an  excess  of 
motimis  in  tbe  perlhdion  Man  anwuMing  to  about  f  psff 
century.  But  the  combination  ot  observationa  and  thewy  m 
which  this  is  based  is  not  suffident  fully  to  establish  so  ^ipit  a 
motion.  In  thecase  of  the  motion  ol  the  moon  around  theeattb, 
assuming  the  gravitation  of  the  latter  to  be  subject  to  the 
nodificatloB  in  qntniw,  tl|e  annual  motioo  of  the  moon^ 
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periiee  ilioiild  be  grester  hy  t-j"  than  the  IlKoreticat  motion. 
E.  W.  Brown  ia  (he  fint  investigator  to  detcnnlne  the  theoretical 
mottou  with  tUi  degree  of  predsioni  and  be  (inda  that  there 
ia  M  Mich  divcfinee  between  the  actual  and  the  computed 
BMtlM.  There  to  thCKfote  •*  yet  00  ground  (or  regarding  any 
dtvhUon  bom  tbe  kw  of  Invme  sciuaK  u  nan  than  k  posai- 
bttty.  ^  N.) 

GuniAIION  COHSIAMT  AMD  MfAH  OEKStlY  OF  THE  EaBTH 

The  law  of  gnvhation  Mttei  that  two  masaes  Mi  and  M*, 
dlitaot  d  from  each  other,  are  pulled  (ogetber  each  with  a  force 
G.  Hi  M^^,  where  G  fi  a  consunt  for  all  kinds  of  matter-~the 
fWuidllM  evmslani.  The  acceleration  of  Mi  towards  Ht  or  the 
(oice  exerted  on  it  by  Mi  per  unit  «f  its  mast  is  llMTCfon  GHi>V. 
Astronomical  obiemlioDa  of  lite  accelerations  «t  diRerent 
pUneti  towards  the  sun,  or  of  different  utcltites  towards  (he 
same  primary,  give  us  the  mosi  accurate  confirmation  of  the 
distance  part  of  the  law.  By  comparing  accelerations  towards 
different  bodies  we  dilain  the  catios  of  tbe  masses  of  those 
diRerent  bodies  and,  In  so  far  as  the  ratios  arc  consistent,  wp 
obtain  confirmation  of  the  mass  part.  But  wc  only  obtain  the 
ratios  of  the  masses  to  the  mjis  of  some  one  member  of  the 
■yitcm,  say  tbe  earth.  We  do  not  find  the  mass  in  terms  of 
pammei  or  pounds.  In  tact,  astronomy  gives  us  the  prodiKt 
CM,  but  nrither  C  nor  U:  For  example,  the  acceleration  of  the 
earth  towards  the  sun  is  about  o-6  cm/sec.*  at  a  distance  from 
it  about  tsXio^cm.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon  towards 
Uie  earth  b  about  0-37  cra/sec.*  at  a  distance  from  it  about 
«Xio**Gin.  If  5  is  tbe  masaof  theaunand  E  the  mass  of  tbe 
earth  we  bavc  o4-GS/  (15X10^  and  o-37*GE/  (4X10)^ 
giving  us  CS  and  CE,  and  the  ntio  S/E-jeo^  roughly; 
but  we  do  not  obtab  ^ber  S  or  £  in  gramracs,  and  we  do  not 
fiad  G. 

The  aim  of  the  ezperimenls  to  be  described  here  may  be 
ngarded  either  as  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
ia  grammes,  most  coDveuiently  expressed  by  its  mass+its 
volume,  that  is  by  its  "  mean  density  "  &,  or  Ihc  determination 
of  tbe  "  gravitation  constant "  G.  Corresponding  to  these  two 
aspecu  of  the  problem  there  are  two  modes  of  attack.  Suppose 
that  a  body  of  mass  m  is  suspended  at  the  earth's  surface  where 
it  is  pulled  with  a  force  tv  vertically  downwards  by  the  earth— its 
weight.  At  tbe  same  time  let  it  be  pulled  with  a  force  ^  by  a 
ncasurable  mass  M  which  may  be  a  mountain,  or  some  mc.isur- 
aUe  part  of  Ibe  earth's  surface  layers,  or  an  artiiici.-illy  prepared 
roa«  brought  near  m,  and  let  the  pull  of  M  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  concentrated, at  a  distance  d.  The  earth  pull  may  be 
ftgacdcd  as  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  all  concentrated  at  its 
oeolie,  distant  R. 

•Jtm  «-C.JvR'AM/R>-G.|rrRAM.   .....  (i) 

and 

pmCMm/fi  (I) 

By  division 

If  then  we  can  arrange  to  observe  vff  we  obtain  A,  the  mean 

dcnsty  of  ibe  earth. 

.  But  the  same  observations  give  us  G  abo.  For,  putting 
"-»/<  ia  (')» *e  «et 

In  the  second  mode  of  attack  tbe  pull  p  between  two  artificially 
^epared  measured  masses  id,.  Mi  is  determined  when  they  ate 
•  distance  d  apart,  and  since  >-G.MiMt/ii'  wc  get  at  once 
G*H'/M|M».  Sut  we  can  nlaodcduoe  A.  Fuputtinsw^wg 
la  (1)  we  get 

Experimenti  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  pull  of  a  known  mass 
bcomparedwith  the  pullotthe  earth  maybe  termed  experiments 
on  tbe  mean  density  of  tbe  earth,  while  experiments  of  the 
mnd  due  b  which  tbe  puQ  between  two  known  nwasce  is 


directly  measured  may  bc'teraied  expetfrncnta  on  the  gnvitathM 
constant. 

We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  slightly  different  classiActtion 
for  the  purpose  of  describing  methods  of  experiment,  via: — 

I.  Comparisanofthecarthpullonabody  witlitbeptdiof  a  natumi 
mass  a>  in  the  Schiehallion  experiment. 

3.  Determination  of  the  atiractioq  betweoi  two  artiScial  masMS 
ai  in  Cavcndiih's  eitperinient. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  eanh  puH  on  a  Indy  with  the  putl  of  an 
artificial  aMeaa  in  cxperimcnu  with  tbe  common  balance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ae  poi^Rity  of  gravitation 
experimenu  of  this  kind  was  fint  con^dered  by  Ncwrton,  and 
in  both  of  the  forms  (t)  and  (i).  In  the  Sytlem  ^  tkt  WorU 
<3rdcd.,  1737, p.  4o)1ie  caknlates  tfiat  tbe  deviation  by  a  herai* 
spherical  mountain,  of  tbe  earths  dmtity  Mid  with  mdius  i  m., 
on  a  plumb-line  at  its  side  will  be  lesa  than  2  minutes.  He  dw 
calcubtes  (though  with  an  error  in  his  arithmetic)  the  accelera* 
lion  towards  each  other  of  two  spheres  each  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  of  the  eanh's  density,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
either  case  the  effect  is  too  small  for  neaauremcnt.  In  the 
Pflneipia.  bk.  IH.,  prop,  x.,  he  makes  a  eekbtated  estimate 
that  the  earth's  mean  density  I's  five  or  tlx  times  that  of  water.' 
Adoplfng  this  niimste,  the  deviation  by  an  actual  mountain 
or  tbe  attraction  of  two  unestrial  spheres  would  be  of  the  ordni 
calculated,  and  regarded  by  Newton  as  immeasurably  analL  - 

Whatever  method  is  adopted  the  force  to  be  measured  is  very 
minute.  This  may  be  realised  if  wc  here  anticipate  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  which  show  that  in  round  mimben  A-5-5 
and  G-i/i  $,000,000  vrbcn  the  maaaes  we  in  grammes  uid  tbe 
distances  in  centimetres. 

Newton^  mountain,  whidi  would  probably  bave  density  tbout 
A/i  wouM  deviate  the  plumb-b'ne  not  much  more  than  half  a 
minute.  Two  spheres  30  em.  in  diameter  (about  i  It.)  and  of 
density  11  (about  that  of  lead)  just  not  toeching  wouM  puH 
each  other  with  a  foree  rather  lesa  than  a  dynn,  and  (hdr 
acceleration  wouM  be  such  that  they  would  move  Into  contact 
if  starting  1  cm.  apart  in  rather  over  400  seconds,  • 

From  these  exampks  it  will  be  realised  that  in  gravitation 
experiments  cxtraordinaiy  precautions  must  be  adopted  to 
eltminalc  disturbing  forces  which  may  easily  rise  to  be  com- 
parable with  the  forces  to  be  measured.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  these  prccautimis.  but  enly  seek  to  tei 
forth  the  general  principles  of  tbt  different  expetimeau  which 
have  been  made. 

I    Comtnrisoa  tf  He  Eattk  FnO  wiikOuttf^  Ktlmat  Matt. 

Banguer'i  Exftrim/rHls.— The  earliest  experimuts  were  made 
by  Picrn>  Bougucr  about  1740,  and  ibey  are  recorded  io  his 
FUffe  de  h  irw  (1749).  They  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first' 
he  determined  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  and  thence 
t  at  difTerrnt  levels.  Thus  at  Quito,  which  nuiy  be  regarded 
as  on  a  table-land  1466  toises  {«  toise  is  about  6-4  It.)  above' 
sea-level,  the  seconds  pendulum  was  less  by  1/1331  than  on  the 
Isle  of  Inca  at  sea-level.  But  If  there  were  no  mtiter  above  the 
sea-level,  the  Inverse  square  law  would  make  the  pendulora  less 
by  f /i  1 18  at  the  higher  level.  The  value  ol  g  then  at  tbe  higher 
level  was  peater  than  ceuM  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  atttaetioii 
of  an  earth  ending  atsea-levrf  by  the  difference  i/ii  18-1/1331 
t/6483,  and  this  was  put  down  to  the  attraction  of  the  (riateat' 
14M  toises  high;  or  the  attractkin  of  the  whole  corth  was 
6983  limes  the  attraction  of  the  plateau.  Using  the  tole.  now 
known  as  "  VoungS  rule,"  for  the  allrsction  of  the  pluna,' 
Bouguer  found  that  (he  density  of  the  earth  was  4-7  timeathtt 
of  the  phtcau,  a  result  certainly  much  too  large. 

In  the  second  kind  of  expcrtment  he '  attempted  to  Bmstire 
the  horiiontal  putt  of  ChimbofoaOi  3  mountain  about  to,oeo  fiJ 
high,  by  the  drMtKilonbt  a  ptamb-ltnc  at  a  station  on  Its  soulb 
■idc.  Fig.  I  Bho«%  the  principle  of  the  method.  Suppose  that 
two  stations  arc  fixed,  one  on  the  side  of  tbe  mountain  dut  south 
of  the  summit,  and  \h»  other  on  tbe  same  latitude  but  sotnc 
distance  wcstmrd,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  mountain. 
Suppose  that  at  the  second  station  a  star  Is  observed  10  peie  the 
meridian,  for  simplicity  we  edtt  uy  direct^  overiKwl,  tbta  n 
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plumMiM  will  lung  dora  tutily  (Mnlkl  to  ihe  observinc 
idcMope.  ntfaenounUiawereawiyttwouMdMhMicparalfel 
lo  the  idcMope  «t  the  fint  italioii  when  directed  to  the  tame 
Stat.  But  ttm  nountais  pulls  the  plumb-line  towards  tl  and 
the  Uar  appvn  to  the  north  of  the  zenith  and  evidently 
mountain  putl/Eirth  pull -tan 
gent  or  angle  of  diiplacemcnt 
o(  zenith. 

Bouguer  obsetvcd  the  meridian 
altitude  of  several  stars  at  the 
two  stations.  There  was  still 
ume  deflection  at  the  second 
sUtmi,  a  deflection  which  he 
cMimated  u  1/14  that  at  the 
first  sution,  and  he  found  on 
allowing  for  this  that  his  observa- 
tions gave  a  deflection  of  Saeconds 
at  the  first  station.  From  the 
form  and  size  of  the  mountain  he 
found  that  if  itsdensity  were  thjt 
of  the  earth  the  deflection  should 
be  103  seconds,  or  the  earth  was 


if  • 

/ 

Une  Espcfiment  on  the  at-  >>>«unlam,  a  result  several  tii 
tnclioB  of  ainUiafUo.  too  large.    But  the  work  was 

carried  on  under  enormous  diffi- 
culties owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  no  exactness 
could  be  expected.  The  importance  <rf  the  oaperiiiKnt  lay  in  its 
proof  that  the  method  was  po&sible. 

MMitlynt's  ExptrimeHi.—lu  1774  Nevil  Maskelyne  (Phit 
T'MU.,  1 775,  p.  495)  made  an  experiroent  on  the  deOcciion  of  ttie 
plumb-line  by  SchichalliOD,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire,  which  has 
s  sbon  ridge  nearly  east  and  west,  and  sides  sloping  steeply  00 
the  north  and  south.  He  adected  two  stations  on  the  same 
meridian,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  (be  south  slope,  and  by 
means  of  a  zenith  sector,  a  telescope  provided  with  a  plumb-bob. 
he  detemined  at  each  station  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of 
«  number  ol  stars.  From  a  survey  of  the  district  made  in  the 
years  1774-1776  the  geographical  difference  of  latitude  between 
the  two  Stat  teas  was  found  to  be  41-94  seconds,  and  this  would 
have  been  the  difference  in  the  meridian  zenith  difference  of  the 
same  sUi  «t  the  two  station  had  the  mountain  been  away. 
But  at  the  north  station  the  fdumb-biA  was  pulled  south  and  (he 
«nith  was  deflected  northwards,  while  at  the  south  sUtion  the 
cflMtwuimned.  Hence  the  angle  between  the  zeniths,  or  the 
angle  belweot  the  senith  distances  of  the  same  star  at  the  two 
Uaiiaos  was  greater  than  the  geographical  4*-9»  sannds.  The 
mean  of  the  observations  gave  a  difference  of  st-i  seconds,  or 
the  double  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  was  j4-2-4i-94,  say 
I  i-a6  aecoBds. 

The  computation  of  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  on  the 
supposition  that  Its  density  was  that  of  the  earth  was  made  by 
Charlca  Hultoo  from  the  resdts  of  the  survey  (Mtf.  Train., 
1778,  p.  68q),  a  computation  carried  out  by  ingenious  and 
jmponaat  velhods.  He  found  that  the  deflection  should  have 
hecn  gteaur  in  (he  ratio  17S04  : 9033  say  q  :  s,  whence  the 
density  of  the  earth  comes  out  2t  ^5  that  of  the  mountain 
Uutton  took  the  density  of  the  mountain  at  1-5,  giving  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  4-5.  A  revision  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
Uin  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  rocks  composing  it  was  made 
by  John  Playfair  many  years  later  (Phil.  Trans.,  1811,  p.  347), 
and  the  density  of  the  earth  was  given  as  lying  between  4-5588 
and  4 '867. 

Other  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  attraction  of 
mountaiu  by  FnuKssco  Carlint  (Uilama  Egm.  Att.,  (814, 
p.  18)  on  ML  Blanc  in  iSii,  uwig  the  pendulum  method  after 
the  manner  of  Bouguer^  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain 
A.  R.  Clarke  iPkU.  Trant.,  1856,  p^  so>),  using  the  plumb-line 
deflection  at  Arthur's  Seat,  by  T.  C  Mendcnhall  (.4Mcr.  Jamr.  of 
Sei.  Mxi.  p.  99),  using  the  pendulum  method  on  Fujiyama  in 
Japna.  and  Iqr  E.  D.  Preston  {US.  Cooif  ond  Cnd.  Survey  Rep., 
i>H*  P-  SU)  in  Uwmii,  using  both  Mietbods. 


Atrfi  E*Ptnmi*l.~-In  r8s4  &r  G.  B.  Airy  (PUl.  Trent 
iSjft,  p.  107)  carried  out  at  Harton  pit  near  South  SUdds  an 
experiment  which  he  bad  attempted  many  years  before  in  con- 
junction with  W.  Wbewcll  and  R.  Sheepshanks  at  Oolcouh. 
This  consisted  in  comparing  gravity  at  the  lop  and  at  the  boUom 
of  a  mine  by  Ihe  swings  of  the  same  pendulum,  and  thence  finding 
the  ratio  of  (he  pull  of  the  intervenmg  strata  to  the  pull  ol  ibc 
whde  earth.  The  principle  of  ihe  method  may  be  undeniood 
by  assuming  that  Ihe  earth  consists  of  concentric  spherical  shA 
each  homogeneous,  the  last  of  thickness  A  equal  to  the  depth 
of  the  mine.  Let  the  radius  of  the  earth  lu  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  be  R,  and  the  mean  density  up  to  that  point  be  d.  This 
will  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  mean  density  of  the  whole. 
Ut  the  density  of  the  strata  of  depth  kbei,  DcnotingAhc 
values  of  gnvity  above  and  below  by  g«  and  ga  we  have 


and 


ft-Cl=53-C.|,R4. . 


(since  the  attraction  of  a  shell  k  thick  on  a  point  just  outside  it  it 
C.4*CR+ft)'M/(R+A)»-C.4»«). 
Therefore 


whence 
and 


g.-C.lwR4(,  -^+^3  marly. 


Stations  were  chosen  in  the  same  vertical,  one  near  the  pit 
bink,  another  r^jo  ft.  below  in  a  disused  working,  and  a  "  cant- 
parison"  clock  was  fixed  at  each  station.  A  third  dock  was 
placed  at  the  upper  station  connected  by  an  electric  circuit  (0 
Ihe  lower  station,  it  gave  an  electric  signal  every  15  seconds 
by  which  the  rates  of  the  two  comparison  clocks  could  he  accvr- 
ately  compared.  Two  "  invariable  "  seconds  pendulums  were 
swung,  one  in  front  of  the  vppti  and  the  other  in  front  of  tlw 
lower  comparison  clock  after  Ihe  manner  of  Kater,  and  thoe 
invariablcs  were  interchanged  at  intervals.  From  continvous 
observations  extending  over  three  weeks  and  after  applying 
various  corrections  Airy  obtained  gs/(.~l-oaeost8s.  Making 
corrections  for  the  irregularity  of  the  neighbouring  strata  be 
found  A/2  - 1-6166.  W.  H.  Miller  made  a  careful  determination 
of  S  from  ^Kcimens  of  the  strata,  finding  It  a-s.  The  finl 
result  taking  into  account  the  eHiplidty  and  rotatioti  o(  the  earth 
is  &-6-565. 

Yarn  Sbraat't  Esperiments.—XUillk.  dn  K.U.K.  Mil.  Cttf. 
Inst.  ZN  IVitH,  ii.,  tS8i,  p.  77;  iSSj,  p.  50;  vi.,  1886.  p.  97). 
R.  von  Slerncck  repeated  (he  mine  experiment  in  1881-1883 
at  the  Adalbert  shaft  at  Pribram  in  Bohemia  and  in  1885  at  the 
Abraham  shaft  near  FrCiberg.  He  used  two  invariable  half- 
iccoB(b  pendulums,  one  swung  at  the  surface,  the  other  below 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  were  at  intervals  Inlercbanged. 
Von  Stcrneck  introduced  a  most  important  improvement  by 
comparing  the  swings  of  the  two  invariables  with  the  same  dock 
which  by  an  electric  circuit  gave  &  signal  at  each  station  eacfa 
second.  This  diminaled  dock  rates.  His  method,  trf  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  (he  details  here,  began  a  new  era  in  the 
determinations  of  local  variations  of  gravity.  The  values  which 
von  Sterneck  obtained  for  A  were  not  consistent,  hot  increased 
with  (he  depth  of  the  second  station.  This  was  ptobaUy  doe 
Is  local  imparities  In  lha  strau  which  cotiU  not  be  directly 
dctrded. 

All  the  experiments  to  determine  A  by  Ihe  attraction  of 
natural  masses  are  open  lo  the  serious  objection  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  distribution  of  density  in  the  neighboiirhood 
with  any  approach  (o  accuracy.  The  experiments  with  artificial 
masses  next  to  be  described  give  much  more  conustent  results, 
ami  the  experiments  with  natural  masses  are  now  only  of  me 
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ia  showing  the  existena  of  ineguUrilie*  in  ihe  earlb't  Mpetricial 
sinu  when  tbey  give  retuits  deviatini  Uigely  fiom  the  accepted 
value. 

It  Ddvmi»oHo*  oj  the  AUracHn  bttmm  tw  ArNfitwl  Matm. 

Cmiulisk'i  Experiment  (Phil.  Trant.,  1798,  p.  469)-— TIU 
celebrated  experiment  was  planned  by  the  Rev.  John  Klichcll. 
He  completed  an  apparatus  for  it  but  did  not  live  10  begin  work 
with  it.  After  Mirbcll's  death  the  apparatus  came  into  the 
pouession  of  Henry  Cavendish,  wlio  largely  reconstructed  it, 
but  still  adhered  to  Michell's  plan,  and  in  1797-1798  he  carried 
out  the  experiment.  The  essential  feature  of  it  consisted  in  the 
delenmnalion  of  (he  attraction  of  a  lead  sphere  1 1  in.  in  diameter 
on  another  lead  sphere  a  in.  in  diameter,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  being  about  9  in.,  by  means  of  a  torsion  balance. 
Fig.  1  shows  how  the  experiment  was  carried  out.  A  torsion 
rod  U  6  ft.  long.  Lied  from  its  ends  to  a  vertical  piece  ing,  was 


Fig.  3. — Cavondiiih's  Apparalu*. 
kh,  tortion  rod  hung  by  wire  / 1.;        atirarlrd  lalls  hung  from 
Us  ends;  WW,  attracting  maues. 

hungbya  wire/;.  Fromitsendsdependcdlwoleadballsxxcach 
I  in.  ia  diameter.  The  position  of  the  rod  was  dcteemioed  t^  a 
icale  fUed  near  the  end  of  the  ann,  the  arm  itself  carrying  a 
veisiec  noving  along  the  scale.  This  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  and 
viewed  by  a  telescope  T  from  the  outside  of  tbe  room  containing 
the  apparatus.  The  torsion  balance  was  enclosed  in  a  case 
sad  outside  this  two  lead  spheres  WW  each  ii  in.  in  diameter 
hung  from  an  arm  which  could  turn  round  an  axis  in  the  line 
of  Suppoae  that  first  the  ^)hem  are  placed  so  that  one  is 
jast  in  float  of  the  right-hand  baH  x  and  tbe  other  is  just  behind 
the  left-band  ball  x.  The  two  will  conspire  to  pull  the  balls  so 
that  tbe  right  end  of  the  rod  moves  forward.  Now  let  the  big 
qdteres  be  moved  round  so  that  one  is  in  front  of  the  left  baH 
and  the  other  behind  the  H^t  ball  The  polls  arc  reversed 
sod  the  right  end  moves  backward.  The  an^  between  iutwo 
poniions  is  (if  we  neglect  cross  attractions  of  right  sphere  on 
left  ball  and  left  sphere  on  ri^t  ball)  four  times  at  great  as  the 
deflection  of  tbe  rod  due  to  approach  of  one  sphere  to  ooe  baU. 

The  principle  of  the  experimeirt  may  be  set  forth  thus.  ■  Let  m 
bt  tbe  length  of  ihe  torsion  rod,  m  the  mass  of  a  ball,  M  Ibe  mass  of 
alaigcsphere.  J  the  dislsticc  between  the  centfes,  supposed  the  same 
on  each  tide.  Let  be  the  angle  through  which  the  rod  moves  round 
when  the  mherei  WW  are  moved  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  the 
poiilions  aescribed  above.  Let  11  be  (he  couple  required  to  lirUt 
the  rod  through  I  ladlan.  Then  «i«>4GMMa/^.  But  u  can  be 
found  irom  tM  time  o(  vibration  oi  the  lorMoo  aystein  when  we 
ksow  it!  momest  o(  inertia  I.  and  this  can  l>e  determined.  If'T 
■»  Ihe  period  |i-4*'irr,  whence  C  -  »*<PW/T'Mmo,  or  putting  the 
lestth  m  terms  of  the  mean  density  of  Ihe  earth  A  )l  is  eaw  to  show 
thtt.  IT  L.  the  leMth  of  the  seconds  pradahua,  is  put  for  and  C 
M  atit.  the  caitE's  ciicvalcmice.  tb*» 

Hm  OfigiHl  account  by  Cavcndiih  n  stffl  «d)  wsrtli  ilydirini 


on  account  of  the  excellence  of  hla  methods.  His  work  waa 
undoubtedly  very  accurate  lor  a  pioneer  experiment  and  has 
only  really  been  improved  upon  within  the  last  generation. 
Making  various  corceclions  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  lo  give 
a  description,  the  result  obtained  (after  correcting  a  misiale 
first  pointed  out  by  F.  Baily)  is  ^-5-445.  In  seeking  Iheorigin 
of  the  disturbed  motion  of  the  torsion  rod  Cavendish  made  a  very 
important  observation.  He  found  that  when  tbe  masses  were 
left  In  one  position  for  a  time  the  atuacted  balls  crept  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another,  as  if  tbe  attraction  were  varying. 
Ultimately  be  found  that  this  was  due  to  convection  currents 
in  the  case  containing  the  torsion  rod,  currents  produced  by 
temperature  inequalities.  When  a  large  sphere  was  heated  the 
ball  near  it  tcitded  to  approach  and  when  it  was  cooled  the  ball 
tended  to  recede.  Convection  currents  constitute  tbe  chief 
dbturbance  and  the  chief  source  of  error  in  all  attempts  to 
measure  small  forces  in  air  at  ordinary  pressure 

Keith's  ExperimetUi  ( Versuthe  Uba  die  mitliae  Dichiifkeit 
der  Erdt  militia  dtr  Drekwaie,  Freiberg,  iSjS;  "  Meue 
Versuchc  mit  der  Drehwage,"  Ltiptig  AMt.  Math.  Pkyt.  i;, 
1853,  p.  383}. — In  i8j8  F.  Reich  published  an  account  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  carried,  oat  on  the 
same  general  lines,  though  with  somewhat  smaller  appaiatos. 
The  chief  differences  consisted  in  the  methods  of  measuring 
the  tiroes  of  vibration  and  the  deflection,  and  the  changr* 
were  hardly  improvcsncnts.  His  result  after  revision  wan 
'^"5*49-  In  >85a  be  published  an  account  of  further  woi|t 
giving  as  result  A-S'S^-  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  hte 
second  paper  he  gives  an  account  of  experiments  suggested 
by  J.  D.  Forbes  in  which  the  deflection  was  not  observed 
directly,  but  was  deduced  from  observations  of  the  time 
of  vibration  when  the  attracting  mwn  were  in  different 
posittons. 

Let  T|  be  (he  lime  of  vibration  when  the  masses  are  in  one 
ol  ihi' uiualattraciingpositioM.  Let  ibe  the  deoancc  between 
(he  centres  of  attracting  iaa»  and  attracted  ball,  and  S  the 
distance  through  which  (lie  ball  is  pulled,  ltd  Is  the  half  length 
of  the  lorsfon  rod  and  •  the  defwetton,  l^at.  Now  let  the 
attracting  masses  be  put  one  at  each  end  of  the  torsicm  rod 
wHh  theu  centres  in  the  Uae  through  the  centres  of  the  baUa 
and  d  from  them,  and  let  Ti  be  tbe  tine  of  vflwation.  Then 
it  is  easy  10  show  that  ' 

Vi-e#/d-(T,-TO/(T,-|-TO.  ^ 

This  gives  a  value  of  ■  whkh  may  be  used  In  the  formuW  The 
cxpcnnwntt  by  this  method  were  not  consistent,  and  tie  mean 
result  W3IA-6-J3. 

Baily't  Experiment  (Iftmmri  ef  Ihe  Royal  AOnm.  Sac.  liv.);-' 
In  1841-1841  Francis  Baily  made  a  long  series  of  detcrmiDations 
by  Cavendish's  method  and  with  apparatus  nearly  of  the  same 
dimenaions.  The  attracting  masses  were  ii-in.  lead  spheres 
and  as  attracted  balb  he  used  various  ma»et,  lead,  ainc,  glass, 
ivory,  platinum,  hollow  brass,  and  finally  the  torsion  rod  alone 
witlwut  balls.  The  suspension  was  also  varied,  sometimes 
conaisiing  el  a  single  wire,  sometimes  being  bihlar.  There  were 
systematic  errors  ruaning  throu^  Balty's  work,  which  it  is 
impoMible  mw  wbdly  to  explain.  These  made  the  icsulting 
valiw  of  A  show  a  variation  with  the  nature  of  the  altactad 
masses  and  a  variation  with  the  temperature.  His  final  result 
A**  5-6747  is  not  of  value  compared  mih  bler.iesults. 

CpniM  and  Bailie's  ExptrimaU  (Cem/tel'  tendut,  kxvi., 
1873.  p.  954;  bmvi.,.1878,  pp.  571,  699,  loei;  icvi.,  i88j, 
p.  1493).— In  1870  UM.  A.  Comu  and  J.  Baffle  commeaced 
an  experiment  by  the  Cavendish  method  which  waa  never 
definitely  completed,  though  valuable  studies  of  the  bchavioia 
of  the  torsion  apparatus  were  aadc.  They,  putposdy  dcpaftcd 
from  the  dtmensions  previensly  used.  Tlie  (ofsttm  balls  were  of 
copper  about  loa  gm.  each,  the  rod  was  So  m*-  ihe 
suspending  wire  was  4  metrea  long.  On  each  side  of  each  ball 
was  a  hoMow  iron  sphere.  Two  of  these  were  filled  with  mercury 
mighiag  i>  kgm.,  the  two  spheres  of  mercniy  oonstitntfng  llm 
attracting  masses.  When  the  position  of  a  mam  was  to  be 
changtil  the  momny  was  pomped  fmn  tim  sphere  on  000  ai^ 
lo-thnt'oothnatharMdad  abatt.  lb  avoid  coiuitia«  tlM « 
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'method  of  dcctric  registration  on  a  chronograph  was  adopted. 
A  provisional  mult  was  A«s-s6. 

t  Beji'i  Exp^iment  iPkU.  Trans.,  A.,  1895,  pt.  I.,  p.  t). — 
Professor  C.  V.  Boys  having  found  that  it  is  possible  to  draw 
quartz  fibres  of  practically  any  degree  of  fineness,  o(  great 
MTcngth  and  true  in  thrii  elasticity,  dctennfncd  to  repeat  the 
Cavendish  experiment,  wing  his  newly  invented  fibres  for 
the  tttspcmion  of  the  (<W$ion  rod.  He  began  by  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  dimen^ons  for  the  apparatus.  He  saw  that  if 
the  period  of  vibration  b  kept  constant,  that  is,  if  the  moment 
of  inertia  I  is  kept  pnportlonal  to  the  torsion  couple  per  radian 
fi,  then  the  deflection  lemains  the  same  however  the  lineu- 
dimeuions  lie  altered  so  long  as  they  are  all  altered  in  the  same 
pToportion.  Hence  we  arc  driven  to  conclude  that  the  dimcn- 
■loni  should  be  reduced  until  further  reduction  would  make  the 
Knear  qnamitiet  too  small  to  be  measured  with  caanncss,  for 
leduciioB  IB  the  annratin  enables  variations  in  temperature 
■ltd  the  omeqttent  air  <Usturbancct  to  be  reduced,  and  ihc 
experiment  fal  other  ways  becomes  more  manageable.  Professor 
Boys  look  as  the  exactness  to  be  sought  for  i  in  to,ooo.  fie 
further  taw  thai  reduction  in  length  of  the  torsion  rod  with 
^ven  baUs  b  an  advantage.  For  U  the  rod  be  halved  the  mofncnt 
of  Inertia  Is  one-fourth,  and  U  the  suspending  fibre  h  made 
finer  so  that  the  torsion  couple  per  radian  is  also  one-fourth 
the  time  remains  the  same.  But  the  moment  of  ihc  ailracljng 
force  is  halved  only,  so  that  the  deflection  against  onc-fourih 
tonfam  fa  douUed.   la  Caventfish'a  arrangement  there  would 

  be  an  early  limit 

to  the  advantage 
in  reduction  of 
rod  in  that  Ihc 
maiB  opposite 
one  ban  would 
b^nscri6uslylo 
attract  the  other 
ball.  But  Boys 
avoided  this 
difficulty  by  sus- 
pcndingihe  balls 
from  the  ends  of 
ihetorsionrodat 
different  levels 
and  by  placing 
thcattracting 
masses  at  these 
diHerenl  levels. 
Fig.  3  rcpraenM 
diagram  malic- 
ally  a  vertical 
■cctioo  of  the 
arrangement 
used  on  a  aCale 
of  about  1/10. 
The  torsion  rod 
was  a  small  KCt- 
angolar  mirror 
■bout  ■•4  CM- 
wMe  hung  by  a 
quartz  fibre 
about  43  cm. 

kmg. '  Frora  the  vda  of  tlus  inimr  tbe  baDt  were  hung  by  quartz 
fibteaatlevebdiffcriBfbyiscln.  The  balls  were  of  goid  eiLhcr 
about  s  mm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  tboax  1-3  gm.  or  about 
:6-5  mm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  3-65  gm.  The  attracting 
'maiaca  woe  lead  spberea,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing 
■bout  7-4  kgm.  each.  These  were  suspended  from  the  top  of 
\hk  caae  which  could  be  rotated  round  the  central  tube,  and  they 
time  UTlfiged  M  that  the  radius  to  the  centre  from  the  axis  of 
(be  tonion  tyHera  mode  65*  with  the  torsion  rod,  the  position  in 
which  the  moment  of  the  attraction  was  a  maximum.  The 
loesion  rod  mitfor  reflencd  a  disUnt  scale  by  which  the  deflection 
«aaldbtnd.  Thetimaof vibmk>aw»afaoaRledDRnciuoiw 


Fig.  3.1— Diagiwn  of  ■  Sectioa  of  Profaawr 
Boys's  Appaimtuk 


graph.  The  result  of  the  experiment ,  ptobaUy  the  best  yet  made, 
was  d-S'S^i  C-MsSXio-*. 

BroMH's  Espaimenf  (Denkstbr.  Akad.  tVht.  Wiem.  nud.- 
Mo/wii.  CL  64,  p.  iS},  S896).— Id  1S96  Dr  K.  Braun,  S.J.,  «ave 
an  account  of  a  very  careful  and  excellent  repetition  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  with  apparatus  much  smaller  than  was 
used  in  the  older  experimenls,  yet  much  larger  than  that  UMd 
by  Boys.  A  notable  feature  of  the  work  consisted  In  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  torsion  apparatus  in  a  receiver  exhausted  to  about 
4  mm.  of  mercury,  a  pressure  at  which  convection  currents 
almost  disappear  while  "  radiometer "  forces  have  hardly 
begun.  For  other  Ingenious  arrangements  the  original  paper 
or  a  short  abstract  in  Naive,  Ivi.,  1S97,  p.  127,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  attraacd  b.-i[Is  weighed  $4  gm.  each  and  were 
15  cm.  apart.  The  attracting  masses  were  spheres  of  mercury 
cadi  woghing  q  kgm.  and  brought  into  position  outside  the 
rccdvcr.  Braun  used  both  (he  ddlcction  method  and  the  tinw 
of  vibration  method  suggested  to  Reich  by  Poi1>es.  The  methods 
gave  abnost  identical  results  and  his  final  values  are  to  three 
decimal  places  ihc  same  as  those  obtained  by  Boys. 

C.  K.  Burgfu't  Exfamcnl  {TMsts  PfisenUcM  i  la  /atultl 
dti  Kirnca  de  Paris  pour  eUtmr  le  Hfre  didoetwda  FiiniKnH$ 
de  Pofis,  igoi).— Thb  was  a  CavcntHsh  experiment  In  wticb 
the  torsion  system  was  buoyed  up  by  a  float  in  a  mercury  bath. 
The  attracted  masses  coutd  thus  be  made  large,  and  yet  the 
suspending  wirccould  be  kepi  fine.  The  torsion  beam  was  i  a  cm. 
long,  and  the  attracted  baUs  were  lead  spheres  each  1  kgm.  Frora 
the  centre  of  the  beam  depended  a  vertical  stcd  rod  with  a 
varnished  copper  hollow  float  at  its  end,  entirely  immersed  in 
mercury.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  was  covered  with  dQuie 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  irregularities  due  to  varying  surface 
tension  actingon  the  slcelnd.  TliBtiac  of  the  float  was  adjusted 
so  that  the  tordon  fibre  of  quartz  35  cm.  tong  bad  only  to  carry 
a  weight  of  s  to  10  gm.  The  time  of  vibration  was  over  one 
hour.  The  torsion  couple  per  radian  was  determined  by  pr^ 
liminary  experiments.  The  ailrvciingmassesHferecach  wkgni. 
turning  in  a  circle  iS  cm.  in  diameter.  The  results  gave  A— 5-55 
andC-6-64Xio'». 

Eitvos's  Experiment  (Ann.  der  Physik  und  Chcmie,  1896,  S9i 
p.  3S4). — In  the  count)  of  Investigations  on  local  variatioos 
of  gravity  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  R.  Etttvos  devised 
a  method  for  dotcnnining  C  anmewhat  like  the  vitiation  method 
used  by  Reich  and  Bmun.  Two  pillars  were  built  up  of  lead 
blocks  30  -cm.  sqHtro  in  cross  section,  60  cm.  bi^  and  30  cm. 
apart.  A  torsion  rod  somewhat  ten  than  30  cm.  long  with 
small  weights  at  the  ends  was  enclosed  in  a  double-walled  brass 
cnse  of  as  little  depth  as  possibler  a  device  whidi  secured  peat 
sleadinesa  through  freedom  from  convection  currents.  The 
susperaion  was  a  platinum  wire  about  150  cm.  long.  The 
torsion  rod  was  first  set  in  the  line  jirfnlng  the  centres  of  the 
pillars  and  its  time  of  vibration  was  taken.  Then  ft  was  id 
with  its  tengtb  perpendicular  10  the  line  joining  the  centres  and 
the  time  again  taken.  *From  these  times  Eotvos  was  able  to 
deduce  G—d-dsXto"*  whence  A> j-sj.  This  n  only  a  pro- 
visional value.  The  experiment  was  only  as  it  were  a  by-product 
in  the  course  of  exceedingly  ingenious  work  on  the  load  variaiioa 
in  ffraviiy  for  which  the  original  paper  should  be  consulted. 

IVibint't  Experiment  (Publ.  da  aslropkytikalisiken  Obttn.  ta 
Potsdam,  18S7,  No.  21,  voL  vi.  pt.  ii.;  pt.  iii.  p.  ijj).— We  may 
perhaps  class  with  the  Cavendish  type  an  experiment  made  by 
J.  Wilsing,  in  which  a  vertical  "  double  pendulum  "  was  used 
in  place  of  a  horiionlal  torsion  system.  Two  weights  each  549 
gm.  were  fixed  at  the  ends  of  a  rod  i  metre  long.  A  knife  edge 
was  fixed  on  the  rod  jast  above  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  this 
was  supported  so  that  the  rod  could  vibrate  about  a  vertical 
position.  Two  attracting  masses,  cast-iron  cylinders  each  315 
kgm.,  were  {daced,  say,  one  in  front  of  the  top  weight  on  the 
pradulum  and  the  other  behind  the  bottom  weight,  aiHl  the 
position  of  the  rod  was  observed  in  the  usual  mirror  and  scale 
way.  Then  the  front  attracting  mass  was  dropped  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  weight  and  the  back  mass  was  raised  to  that  of  the 
tqiper  wdglit.  ami  the  consequent  deflection  of  tbt  nid  was 
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OlmnFed.  .By  Ukiaf  tlw  tbn*  vibnUon  of  Uke  pcodvlnm 
fint  u  vwd  in  the  deflectioB  txperinuBt  ud  then  when  *  aatO 
wdflit  was  lemoved  from  the  upper  end  k  knowD  distkoce  from 
tbcknile  edge,  the  rastoiuif  coufde  p«  ndkn  dellecUoa  couM 
be  found.   The  final  resuU  gave  S'579- 

J.  Joiy's  imaaUd  BxpermtiU  (tiaturt  slL,  1890^  p.  256). — 
Joly  has  suggested  that  C  might  be  detemiloed  by  hanging  ■ 
■in^ile  pendulum  in  a  vacuum,  and  vibratinff  outside  the  case 
two  massive  pendulums  each  with  the  uae  time  of  swing  as  the 
simple  pendulum.  The  simple  pendulum  would  be  set  swinging 
by  the  varying  attraction  and  from  its  amplitude  after  a  known 
aunber  of  swingi  of  tbe  outside  peoduluou  C  could  be  found. 

m.  CompariioM  of  the  Earth  Pull  on  a  body  teilh  Ike  PuU  oj  an 
Artijitiat  Uou  byMeaiu  aj  the  Common  Balance. 

Hx  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows:— Suppose  a  sphere 
of  msss  at  and  weight  w  to  be  hung  by  a  win  from  one  arm  of 
a  balance.  Let  the  mass  of  the  earth  be  £  and  its  radius  be  R. 
Then  w  »  GE«/R*.  Now  introduce  beneath  m  a  sphere  of 
ma»  M  ud  let  he  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  that  of  m. 
Its  puU  increases  the  apparent  weight  of  at  say  by  tie.  Then 
GMw/d*.  Dividing  we  obtain  iv/w— MR'/E*'',  whence 
£  -  MR*w/iVwiandsiBcei  -  C£/R*,  G  can  be  found  when  £  is 
known. 

Von  Jolly's  ExperimetU  (.Abhand.  der  k.  layer.  Akad.  ier  Wiu. 
3  a.  xiii,  Bd.  I  Abu  p.  157,  and  xiv.  Bd.  7  Abt.  p.  3).~In  the 
first  of  these  papers  Ph.  von  Jolly  described  an  experiment  in 
which  he  sought  to  dclennine  tbe  decrease  in  weight  with  increase 
of  height  from  the  earth's  surface,  an  experiment  suggested  by 
Bacon  {Nm.  Org.  Bk.  t,  in  the  form  of  comparison  of  rates 
of  two  iilocks  at  different  levels,  one  driven  by  a  spring,  the  other 
by  wughts.  The  experiment  In  the  form  carried  out  by  von 
Jolly  was  attempted  by  f[.  Power,  R.  Hooke,  and  others  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Royal  Society  (Mackenzie,  The  Laws  of  GraDUa- 
tton).  Von  Jolly  fixed  a  balance  at  tbe  top  of  his  laboratory  and 
bom  each  pan  depended  a  wire  supporting  another  pan  $  metres 
bdow.  Two  i-kgm.  wdghti  were  first  balanced  in  the  upper  pans 
and  then  one  was  moved  from  an  upper  td  the  lower  pa^  on  the 
Stme  ^de.  A  gain  of  !■$  mgm.  was  observed  after  correction 
(orgreaterweightofairdisplacedatthclowerlevcL  The  inverse 
square  law  would  give  a  slightly  greater  gain  and  the  deficiency 
wasascribcd  tolbeconfigurationof  the  land  near  the  laboratory. 
In  the  second  paper  a  second  experiment  was  described  in  whidi 
a  balance  was  fixed  at  tbe  top  of  a  tower  and  provided  as  before 
with  one  pair  of  pans  just  below  the  arms  nod  a  second  P^r 
hung  from  these  by  wires  ai  metres  below.  Four  glass  globes 
wen  prepared  equal  In  weight  and  volume.  Two  of  these  were 
filled  eadi  with  5  kgm.  of  mercury  and  then  aO  were  sealed  up 
Tbe  two  heavy  globes  were  then  placed  In  the  upper  pans  and 
the  two  light  ones  in  the  lower.  The  two  on  one  side  were  now 
bterchanged  and  a  gain  in  weight  of  about  31-7  mgm.  was 
observed.  Ait  cormtioos  were  eliminated  by  the  use  of  tbe 
^bes  of  equal  volume.  Tben  a  lead  sphere  about  t  metre  radius 
WIS  built  up  of  blocks  under  one  of  tbe  lower  pans  and  the 
experiment  was  repeated.  Tluougb  the  attraction  of  tbe  lead 
qihere  on  the  mass  of  mercury  when  below  tbe  gain  was  greater 
by  0-589  mgm.  This  result  gave  A—  s  692. 

Expennunt  of  RUhan  and  Krigar-Ueiad  (Anhani  mu  dtn 
Aikand.  der  k.  preuss.  Akad.  der  Wisi.  sit  Bertin,  1808).— tn 
1S84  A  Kooig  and  F.  Richarz  proposed  a  similar  experiment 
which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by:  Ricbarz  and  O.  Kiigar- 
Uentd.  In  thu  experiment  a  balance  was  supported  somewhat 
more  than  a  metres  above  tbe  floor  and  with  scale  pans  above 
and  below  as  in  von  Jolly's  experiment.  Weights  each  i  kgm. 
Were  placed,  say,  fn  the  top  right  pan  and  the  bottom  Ml  pan. 
Tken  they  were  shifted  to  the  bottom  right  and  the  top  left,  the 
remit  being,  after  corrections  for  cbanfc  in  density  of  air  die- 
placed  through  pressure  and  temperature  changes,  a  gain  in 
wdght  of  1-1453  mgm-  on  the  right  doe  to  change  in  level  of 
■.a6i8  metres.  Then  a  rectangular,  ccdoran  of  lead  ato  cm. 
■qoare  cross  section  and  aoo  cm.  high  was  built  up  under  \ke 
biltncc  between  lb*  pata<et  pant.  Tbe  cohimn  was  perforated 


with  two  vertical  tunnels  fertho  pwage  of  tbe  wires  wnwitiiig 
the  lower  pans.  On  repeating  the  weighings  there-<was  now  a 
decrease  on  the  right  when  a  kgm.  was  moved  00  thai  side  from 
top  to  bottom  whUe  another  was  moved  on  the  left  from  bottom 
to  top,  This  decrease  waao-itii  mgm.  showing  a  total  change 
due  to  the  lead  mass  of  i*a453  +  o-taii  —  r-3664  mgm. and  this' 
is  obviously  four  times  the  aUraction  of  the  lead  masa  on  one 
kgm.  Tbe  changes  in  tbe  positions  of  tbe  weights  were  made 
automatically.   The  results  gave  A—  s-ojandG  6-68sXio~*,' 

PoynliHg'M  Experiment  (Phil.  Tfans.,  vol.  181,  A,  tSoi, 
p.  565). — In  1S78  J.  H.  Poynting  published  an  account  of  a 
prcUininary  experiment  which  he  bad  made  to  show  that  tbe 
common  baUnce  was  available  for  gravitational  work.  The 
experiment  was  00  tbe  same  lines  as  that  of  von  Jdly  hut  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  In  i8gi  he  gave  an  «ccaunt  of  the  full 
experiment  carried  out  with  a  larger  baU«»  and  with  much 
greater  care.  The  balance  bad  a  4-fi.  b«m.  The  scale  pans 
were  removed,  and  from  the  two  arms  were  hung  lead  spheres 
each  weighing  about  ao  kgm.  at  a  level  about  laocm.  bek>w  the 
beam.  The  balance  was  supported  in  a  case  above  a  horizontal 
turn-table  with  axb  vertically  below  the  central  knife  edge,  and 
on  this  tum-table  Was  a  leul  sphere  weighing  150  kgm. — the 
attracting  mass.  The  centre  of  this  sphere  was  30  cm.  below  the 
level  of  the  centres  of  the  .hanging  weights.  The  turn-table 
could  be  rotated  between  stops  so  that  the  attracting  mass  was 
first  immediately  bdow  the  banging  wdgbl  on  <ma  side,  and  then 
immediately  undn  that  on  the  other  aide.  On  tbe  same  turn- 
table but  at  double  the  distance  from  the  centre  was  a  second 
sphere  of  half  the  weight  introduced  merely  to  balance  the 
larger  sphere  and  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  wotre  of  the 
turn-ubl&  Before  the  introduction  of  this  sphere  enon  wete 
introduced  through  the  tilting  of  the  floor  of  the  balana  room 
when  tbe  tum-table  was  rotated.  Cotrections  of  course  had 
to  be  made  for  the  attraction  of  this  second  sphere.  The  removal 
of  the  large  mass  from  left  to  right  made  an  increase  in  weight 
on  that  side  of  about  i  mgm.  determined  by  riders  in  «  special 
way  docribed  in  the  p^>er.  To  eliminate  the  attraction  on  tbe 
beam  and  the  rods  supporting  the  banging  wdghta  another 
experinKot  was  made  in  which  these  weights  were  moved  up 
the  rods  through  30  cm.  and  on  now  moving  the  attracting 
Sphere  from  left  to  right  tbe  gain  on  the  right  was  only  about 
i  mgm.  The  diffeceace,  %  mgm.,  was  due  entirely  to  change  in 
distuccof  the  attracted  masses.  After  all  cortections  the  tonilts 
gave  A-  s-403  and  G     6-698  X  io~*, 

Fiaal  ^marks. — The  eai^  methods  in  which  natural  masses 
were  used  have  disadvantages,  as  already  pointed  out,  which 
render  them  now  quite  valueless.  Of  later  methods  the 
Cavendish  qipeart  to  possess  advantages  over  tbe  commoa 
balance  method  in  that  it  is  more  easy  to  ward  off  temperature 
variations,  and  so  avoid  convection  currents,  and  probably  mote 
easy  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  attracting  force.  For 
tbe  present  the  voluea  determined  by  Boyi  and  Broun  may  be 
oco^ted  as  having  the  greatest  weight  and  we  therefore  take 
Uean  density  of  Ike  oartk  A—  5-537 
CorutaiU  of  gramtation  G  —  6-658  X  io~*. 
Probably  A  —  5-53  and  G  »  6-66  X  io~*  are  correct  to  i  in  500. 

AnnotiTiBS.— J.  H.  Poynting,  The  Mean  Density  ^  At  EatOi 
(i804}i  Kives  an  account  of  alt  work  up  to  the  date  of  publicatbn 
with  a  bibliograpby :  A.  Stanley  Mackenile,  The  Laws  ef  Gravita- 
lion  (1899),  gives  annotated  extracts  from  various  papers,  soBSe 
hiitorical  notes  and  a  bibliography.  A  Bibliosnpky  ^  Geodtty, 
Appendix  8,  Report  for  iwa^lke  UJS.  Coast  and  GeedelU  Snmyia- 
dadcaa  very  coB^iletebiMography  of  gravitational  worit.  (J.H7.) 

QRAVT,  a  wwd  usually  confined  to  the  natural  juices  which 
come  from  meat  during  cooking.  In  eariy  uses  (in  tbe  Ifev 
En^sh  Dittionary  tbe  quotations  date  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
'  tA  the  beginning  of  the  i6tb  »nluriefl)  it  meant  a  sauce  of  broth 
flavoured  witb  spices  and  almonds.  The  more  modem  usage 
secma  to  daU  rmm  the  end  of  (ht  tfitb  centniy.  Tbe  word  it 
obscure  in  origin.  It  has  been  connected  with  "graves"  or 
"  greaves,"  the  refuse  of  tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  or 
candles.  Tbe  more  probable  derivation  is  from  the  French. 
In  OU  nrcach  the  word  ii  almost  ccrtolidy  ir«><t  M  i*  derived 
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froiiicntM,'"aoiBMhiiiKiiMd(noDokinr"  The  mwd  wu  euly 
read  ud  spelled  with  a  m  or  » inUad  ^  *,  and  the  oomtption 
WIS  adopted  in  English. 

'  ORAI^  ASA  (i8io-[888),  American  botanist,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Oneida  county,  N.Y.,  on  the  iSth  of  November  1810. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and  Rceivcd  do  formal  education 
except  at  the  Fairfield  (N.Y-.)  academy  and  the  Fairfield  medical 
■chooL  From  Dr  James  Hadley,  the  profcaaor  of  cfaemblry  and 
maltria  meiica  be  obtained  his  first  hutruction  inxienco  (1815- 
1816).  In  the  spring  of  1817  he  first  began  to  collect  and  identify 
plants.  His  formal  education,  such  as  it  was,  ended  in  Febnuiy 
i8ji,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  MJD.  His  first  contribution  to 
descrqttive  botany  appeared  hi  1835,  and  thereafter  an  un- 
tntemipted  lerie*  M  coniributiong  to  syttetnatic  botany  flowed 
from  his  pen  for  fifty-thiee  yean.  In  1836  hii  first  botanical 
text-book  appealed  under  the  title  EUmenls  ^  Blany,  followed 
in  1S39  by  his  Botamcal  Ttxt-Book  fm  CeOtfa,  Sckocb,  and 
PrhaU  SludetOt  which  developed  hito  his  StniOMrat  Botany. 
He  published  later  Firtt  Lasoni  in  Botany  and  VttetabU  Physi- 
eloty  (i8s7) ;  Bom  Ptantt  Gnm  (1858);  PUd,  Porta,  and  Garden 
Botany  (1869);  Hem  Ptanls  Btkate  (1873).  These  books  served 
the  purpose  of  developing  popular  interest  in  botankal  studies. 
Hbmoit  important  work,  however,  waa  his  ifoMM/e/lAcfsAiay 
oftiio  Nortium  United  States,  the  first  edition  (rf  which  aiqieaied 
in  1847.  This  manual  has  poaaed  through  a  large  number  of 
cditioM,  is  clear,  accurate  and  compact  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  within  ita  geographical  limits  la  an  htdiipensable 
book  for  the  Btttdoit  <rf  American  botany. 
'  Hiroughout  his  life  Cray  was  a  dih'gent  writer  oTrevievt  of 
books  on  natural  histwy  aubjecu.  Often  th(se  reviews  were 
dabmate  essays,  for  whidt  the  books  served  merely  as  texts; 
often  they  were  dear  and  Just  summaries  of  extensive  works; 
BtHntfimes  they  were  sharply  criitoU,  though  never  iS-natured 
or  unfair;  always  they  were  iniNesttng,  lively  and  of  literary  as 
wdl  as  scientific  excellence.  The  greater  part  of  Gray's  strialy 
scientific  labour  was  devoted  to  a  Phra  of  North  America,  the 
1^  of  which  originated  with  hli  caify  Wacher  and  associate, 
John  Torrey  of  New  Yorit-  The  aecond  volume  t4  Toney  and 
Gray's  Ftora  was  completed  in  1843;  but  for  forty  years  there- 
afier  Gray  gave  up  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparatioR  of 
I^Synapiicai  Flora  (iBji).  He  lived  at  the  period  when  the  flora 
of  North  America  *a«befaigdiicov«red.deBarlbed  and  qratemat- 
bed;  and  his  eptbnriastfc  laboiiti  In  thb  fresh  field  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  American  bolanisti  and  on  a  level  with  the 
most  famous  botanists  of  the  world.  In  1856  be  published  a 
paper  on  the  distribution  of  plants  under  the  title  StaHtlUt  of 
Ikt  Phn  of  like  NortJum  t/nttai  StaUn  ud  tMa  paper  was 
foDowed  In  1859  by  a  memoir  on  the  botany  ti  Japan  and  its 
leblioni  to  that  of  North  America,  a  paper  ai  which  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  said  that "  in  point  tA  originality  and  far-teaching  resitlis 
^tl  was  iu  author'*  opm  watftnm."  It  was  Gray's  study  of 
plant  diatributloo  wbtcfa  led  to  hia  inUniate  correyondence  with 
Chatlca  Darwin  dnttog  the  years  In  iriilchDarwfnwaaelahoratJng 
the  doctrines  that  later  became  known  as  Darwinism.  From 
185s  to  1875  Gray  was  both  a  keen  critic  and  a  sympathetic 
exponent  of  the  Darwinbut  priodplea.  Hia  rcUglaas  views  were 
tboae  vA  tl»  Evanielical  bodies  in  the  Protestant  Chorch;  so 
that,  whoi  Darwinism  was  attaded  as  equivalent  to  atheism, 
be  was  in  position  to  answer  effectively  the  unfounded  allegation 
that  it  was  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  deaign.  He  taught  thai "  the 
moat  pealing  things  of  all  to  the  oki-»cbooI  tdcologists  are  the 
frindpia  of  the  Darwinian.'*  He  openly  avowed  his  conviction 
that  the  present  tp«k»  ate  not  special  creations,  but  rather 
derived  from  preiriously  existing  specks;  and  he  mode  his 
avowal  with  frank  courage,  when  this  truth  was  scarcely  recog- 
nised by  any  naturalists,  and  nkm  to  the  clerical  mind  evolutnn 
meant  tthebm. 

In  1841  Gray  accepted  the  Fiilwr  prolMsMsUp  of  natural 
history  in  Harvard  University.  On  Us  accession  to  this  chair 
the  univervly  had  no  berbarium,  no  botanical  library,  few  plants 
of  any  value,  and  but  a  small  ^rdm,  which  for  lack  of  money 
bad  nenr  been  wtffl  ato^ad  or  wan  airanied.  Hcsoonhnught 


together,  chiefly  by  widespread  exdunges,  a  valuable  herbarium 
and  library,  and  arranged  the  garden;  and  thereafter  the 
development  of  these  botanical  resources  was  part  of  his  regular 
labours.  The  herbarium  soon  became  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  hi  America,  and  oa  account  of  the  nuroeroiu  type 
^>ecimeBs  it  contains  it  is  likdy  to  remain  a  collection  of  natioul 
importance.  Nothing  of  what  Gray  did  for  the  botanical 
department  of  the  university  has  been  lost;  on  the  contrary, 
hia  labours  were  so  wdl  directed  that  everything  he  originated 
and  developed  has  been  enlarged,  improved  and  placed  on  stable 
foundations.  He  lumsdf  made  large  contributions  to  the 
establishment  by  giving  it  all  his  own  specimens,  many  books 
and  no  little  money,  and  by  hia  wiU  he  gave  it  the  royalties  <« 
hb  books.  During  his  long  connexion  with  the  utiveraity  he 
bton^t  up  two  generations  of  botanists  and  he*  always  took  a 
strong  penonal  interest  in  the  researches  and  the  personal 
pTxMpects  of  the  young  men  who  had  studied  under  him.  Hit 
scientific  life  was  mainly  spent  In  the  herbarium  and  garden  in 
Cambridge;  but  his  labours  there  were  relieved  by  numerous 
journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  United'  States  and  to  Europe, 
all  of  which  contributed  to  hb  work  on  the  Synoptical  Fk»a. 
He  lived  to  a  good  age-long  enough,  indeed,  to  receive  from 
learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad  abundant  evidence  of  their 
profound  respect  for  his  attalnmeau  and  services.  He  died 
at  Cambridge,  Maas.,  cm  the  joth  4rf  January  1888. 

Hb  LttUrs  (iSOA)  were  edited  by  his  wife;  and  his  ScitnHfie 
Papen  (18B8)  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  (C.  W.  E.) 

fiRAT,  DAVID  (183S-1861),  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  was  bora  at  Meridand,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  291^ 
of  January  1838.  Hb  parents  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  through  their  scU-denlal  and  hb  own  exertions  as  a 
pupil  teacher  and  private  tutor  be  was  able  to  complete  a  course 
of  four  sessions  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  for  The  Chsgovr  Cilizai  and  began  hb  idyll  on  the  Luggie, 
the  little  stream  that  ran  through  Mcrkland.  His  most  intimate 
companion  at  thb  time  was  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet;  and  ia 
May  )86a  the  two  agreed  to  proceed  to  London,  with  the  idea 
of  finding  literary  empfeyment.  Shortly  after  hb  arrival  in 
London  Gray  introduced  himself  to  Manckton  Mitnes,  after- 
wards Lord  Houghton,  with  whom  he  bad  previously  corre- 
sponded. Lord  Houghton  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Scotland,  but  Gray  insisted  on  staying  in  London.  He  was 
unsuccessful  in  hb  efforts  to  place  Gray's  poem,  "  The  Luggie," 
in  The  CornhiU  Magatine,  but  gave  him  some  light  literary  woik. 
He  also  showed  him  great  kindness  when  a  cold  which  had  seised 
him  assumed  the  serious  form  of  consumption,  and  sent  him  to 
Torquay;  but  as  the  disease  made  rapid  progress,  an  irresistible 
longing  seized  Gray  to  return  to  Merkland,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  i86i,Bnd  died  on  the  3rd  of  December  following,  having 
the  day  before  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  printed  qiecitnen 
copy  of  hb  poem  "  The  Luggie,"  published  eventually  by  the 
exertions  of  Sydney  Dobell.  He  was  buried  In  the  Auld  Aisle 
Churchyard,  KirkintllkKh,  where  in  1865  a  monument  was 
erected  by  "  friends  far  and  near  "  to  hb  memory. 

"  The  Luggie,"  the  principal  poem  of  Gray,  b  a  kind  of  reverie 
In  which  the  scenes  and  events  of  hb  childhood  and  his  early 
aspirations  are  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  stream  which 
he  cdebntes.  The  series  of  sonnets,  "  In  the  Shadows,"  was 
composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Illness.  Most  of  hb  poems 
necessarily  bear  traces  of  immaturity,  and  lines  may  frequently 
be  found  In  them  which  ate  mere  echoes  from  Thomion,  Words- 
worth or  Tennyson,  but  they  possess,  nevetthelcss,  distinct 
individualKy,  and  show  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty. 

Tk*  tmftU  and  other  Peenu,  with  an  introduction  by  R.  Moncfctoa 
Milnet,  and  a  brief  memoir  by  lames  Hedderwkk,  was  publith«d 
in  1863;  and  a  new  and  enlareed  edition  of  Gray's  Poeiital  Wtrlu, 
edited  t>y  Henry  CloHford  Bell,  appeared  in  1B74.  See  alio  DaM 
Gray  ond  elher  Sttayt.  by  Robert  Budtaaan  (1S6S),  and  the  mm 
writer's  poem  on  David  Cay,  in  Jdyit  and  Legmd*  if  /aHrtsn*. 

QRAT.  BJIHA  (iSss-tgei).  Aroerioan  dectridan,  wa»  ben 
in  BatMfvflle,  Bdmont  'county,  Ohib,  oa  the  and  of  AaguA 
ilU,  HawHkedaaacaqientaraadiftABKfaiMShep,  itadtaf 
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tn  physicil  science  at  the  Moie  time,  and  for  five  years  studied 
at  Oberlin  College,  where  he  taught  for  a  time.  He  tlicn  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  telegraphy,  aod  in  1867  patented  a 
telegraphic  switch  and  annundatot.  Experimenting '  in  the 
ttansmittal  of  electro-tones  and  of  muiEcal  tones  by  wire,  he 
utiliacd  in  1874  animal  tissues  in  his  receivers,  and  £Ied,  oa 
the  t4th  of  February  1876,  a  caveat  for  the  invention  of  a 
telephone,  only  a  few  hours  after  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a 
pateDtbyAIezanderGrahamBeU.  (See Telephone.)  Thecaveat 
was  disregarded;  letters  patent  No.174,465  were  granted  to  Bell, 
whose  priority  of  invention  was  upheld  in  1888  by  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  (see  M^itlar  Tdtfkone  Co.  v.  Amtrican 
BeU  TtUpkoneCo.,  136  U.S.  i).  Gray's  experiments  won  for  him 
high  praise  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1S78.  He  was  for  a  time  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  apparatus,  particularly  of  his  own  inventions;  and 
was  chief  electrical  expert  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago.  At  the  Cidumbian  Exposition  of  iSgj  Gray  was  chair- 
man  of  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians.  He  died  at 
Ncwtonville,  Massachusetts,  on  the  list  of  January  1901. 
Among  his  later  inventions  were  ^pliances  for  muUipIez 
tehyniphy  and  the  telautograph,  a  machine  for  the  electric 
transmission  of  handwriting.  Hecxperimealed  in  the  submarine 
use  of  electric  bells  for  sig&alling. 

Gray  wrote,  besides  scientific  addresses  and  many  monographs, 
TeUtnphy  and  TtUpiony  (1878)  and  EUftrktiy  B9d  Jtaintlum 
(1900}. 

GUT,  HBNHT  PETBRS  (1819-1877),  American  portrait 
and  genre  painter,  was  bora  in  New  York  on  the  13rd  of  June 
1819.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Hunlinglon  there,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  in  Rome  and  Florence.  Elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  De^gn  in  1843,  he  aucceeded 
Huntington  a*  president  in  1870,  holding  the  position  until  1871. 
The  later  years  of  bis  life  were  devoted  to  portrait  work.  He 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  iM  Italian  masters,  painting  in 
mellow  colour  with  a  classical  tendency.  One  of  hu  itolable 
canvases  was  an  allegorical  composition  called  "  The  Birth  of 
oar  Flag  "  (1875).  He  died  in  New  Vork  City  on  the  lath  of 
November  1S77. 

QBAT.  HORACE  (1838-1901),  American  jurist,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  34tbof  March  i8a8.  Hegraduated 
at  Harvard  in  1845;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  in 
1854-1861  waa  rqwrter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  practised  law,  &at  In  partnership  with  Ebeneser  Rockwood 
Hoar,  and  later  with  Wilder  Dwight  (1833-1861)  and  Charles  F. 
Blake;  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court  OD  the  >3rd  of  August  i84i4,  becoming  chief-justice  on  the 
5th  of  September  1873;  and  was  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statet  from  December  1881  to  August  igos, 
resigning  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  Nahant,  Mass.| 
on  the  rsth  of  September  1903.  Gray  had  a  fine  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  a  taste  for  historical  study.  His 
judgments  were  unmistakably  clear  and  contained  the  essence 
or  earlier  opinions.  A  great  case  lawyer,  he  waa  a  much  greater 
judge,  the  variety  of  bis  knowledge  and  hb  contributions  to 
admiralty  and  prize  law  and  to  testamentary  law  being  particu- 
larly striking;  in  constitutional  taw  he  wan  a  "  loose  "  tather 
than  a  "strict  "  constructionist. 

Sec  Fiantis  C.  Lowelt,  "  Horace  Gray,"  in  Prtceedinit  of  (b 
Amvitm  Acaitmy,  vol.  39,  pp.  637-637  (Bkwton,  1904). 

flRAT.  JOHH  DB  (d.  1314),  bishop  of  Norwich,  entered 
Mace  John's  service,  and  at  his  accession  (1199)  was  rapidly 
promoted  in  the  church  till  he  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in 
September  1100.  King  John's  attempt  to  force  him  into  the 
primacy  in  1305  started  the  king's  long  and  fatal  quarrel  with 
Pope  Innocent  III.  De  Gray  was  a  hard-working  royal  official, 
in  mtoDce,  in  justice,  in  action,  u»ng  his  position  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  family.  In  1309  he  went  to  Ireland  to  govern  it  as 
justiciar.  He  adopted  a  forward  policy,  attempting  to  extend 
the  £n{^ish  frontier  northward  and  westward,  and  fought  a 
nnmbet  of  campoigni  on  the  Shannon  and  in  Fermanagh.  But 
iBisisbefnScisdapnt defeat.  HsuHinilalcdtfaeooiiugaoI 
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Ireland  to  that' of  England,  and  tried  to  effect  a  similar  tefona 
in  Irish  law.  De  Gray  was  a  good  financier,  and  could  always 
raise  money;  this  probably  explains  the  favour  he  enjoyed  from 
King  John.  In  1^13  he  is  found  with  500  kni^ts  at  the  great 
muster  at  Barham  Downs,  when  Philip  Augustus  waa  threatening 
to  invade  England.  After  John'a  recondliation  with  Innocent 
he  was  one  of  those  exempted  from  the  general  pardon,  and  was 
forced  to  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  obtain  it.  At  Rome  he  so 
comi^tcly  gained  over  Innocent  that  the  pope  sent  him  back 
with  papal  letters  recommending  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  (iiij);  but  he  died  at  St  Jean  d'Audely  in  Poiton 
on  bis  homeward  journey  (October  1114). 

ORAT,  JOHN  EDWARD  (1800-1875),  English  naturalist, 
bom  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  in  t8c»,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  S.  P.  Cray,  of  that  town,  druggist  and  writer  on 
botany,  and  author  of  the  SuppUmetU  to  Ike  Pkarmacepeeia,  &c, 
his  grandfather  being  S.  F.  Gray,  who  translated  the  Pkiiosophis 
Botanica  of  Linnaeus  for  the  Iniroduction  to  Botany  of  James 
Lee  (i7iS~iT95).  Gray  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  and  other 
ho^itals  for  the  medical  profession,  but  at  an  eariy  age  wis 
attracted  to  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  assisted  his  father  by 
collecting  notes  on  botany  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
xoology  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
aided  by  Dr  W.  £.  Leach,  assistant  keeper,  and  the  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  Natural  Arrangemenl  0/  Brituk  Plants,  2  vols., 
1831,  was  prepared  by  him,  his  father  writing  the  preface  and 
introduction  only.  In  consequence  of  his  application  for  member- 
ship of  the  Linnaean  Society  being  rejected  in  1833,  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  soology,  writing  on  aoophytea,  shells,  Uelluiea 
and  Pii^wHti(K,still  aided  by  Dr  Leach  at  thcBritishMuseum. 
In  December  1814  he  obtained  the  post  of  assistant  in  that 
institution;  and  from  that  date  to  December  1839,  when  J.  G. 
Children  retired  from  the  keepership,  be  had  so  zealously  applied 
himself  to  the  study,  classification  and  improvement  of  the 
national  collection  of  zoology  that  he  was  selected  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  its  charge.  Immediately  on  hii 
appointment  as  keeper,  he  look  in  hand  the  revision  of  tb* 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  coUections;  scientific  catologncs 
followed  in  rapid  succession;  the  department  waa  raised  in 
importance;  ita  poverty  as  well  as  Ita  wealth  became  known, 
and  whilst  increased  grants,  donations  and  exchangea  made 
good  many  deficiencies,  great  numbers  of  students,  foreign  aa 
:  well  as  English,  availed  themselves  of  its  resources  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  zoology  in  all  its  branches.  In  spite  of  nuroeroui 
obstacles,  he  worked  up  the  department,  within  a  few  years  of 
his  appointment  as  keeper,  to  such  a  state  of  excellence  aa  to 
make  it  the  rival  of  the  cabinets  of  Leiden,  Paris  and  Beilln; 
and  later  on  it  was  raised  under  his  management  to  the  dignity 
of  the  largest  and  most  cwnplete  zoological  collection  in  tbe 
wgrid.  ^though  seised  with  paralysis  in  1670,  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  keeper  of  zoology,  and  to  contribute 
papers  to  the  A  nnah  ofSalural  History,  his  favourite  Jounal.aiMl 
to  the  transactions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  societies;  but  at 
Christmas  1874,  having  eompletad  hall  a  century  of  oUicial 
work,  he  resigned  office,  and  died  in  London  on  the  7th  of  March 
1875- 

Cray  was  an  exceedingly  voluminous  writer,  and  Ub 
interests  were  not  confined  to  natural  history  only,  lot  he  ivA 
an  active  part  in  questions  of  public  importance  of  his  day,  sudi 
as  slave  emancipation,  prison  discipline,  abolition  of  im|niMMf 
ment  for  debt,  sanitary  and  municipal  organizations,  the  decimal 
system,  public  education,  extension  of  the  opening  of  museuoMi 
kc.  He  began  to  publish  in  iSio,  and  continued  till  the  year 
of  bis  death. 

The  titles  of  the  books,  memoirs  and  muccllaneoui  papers  written 
by  him,  accompanied  by  a  few  notes,  fill  a  privately  pnotcd  list  of  96 
octavo  pages  with  1163  entries. 

GRAY,  PATRICK  GRAY,  6th  Bason  (d.  1613),  wax  descended 
from  Sir  Andrew  Gray  (c.  1390-1469)  of  Broimoutb  and  Foulit, 
who  was  created  a  Scottish  peer  as  Lord  Gray,  probably  in  im.^ 
Andrew  was  a  leading  figure  in  S«A.\>ak\i(&^^'a£iB%'^wv* 
Of  Jamet  X.  wtd  toXita  iiBJtKCTWiv»»^^W8*^'^^^ 
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GRAY,  ROBERT  (i. too- 1871),  dm  iHshop  of  Cape  Town 
inc'.[i>poii[an  of  South  Africa,  was  born  ai  Bishop  Wcarrnoutb, 
Durham,  anit  was  the  son  of  Robert  Gray,  bishop  of  BriHoL 
He  was  c<fuca:cH  at  Elon  and  Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  jSj^ 
.Vter  holding  the  livings  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  1834-1845,  and 
Stockion-on-Tccs  1S4S-1S47.  he  was  consecrated  bishop  Ot  C»pe 
Town  in  1847;  the  bishopric  having  been  cndoired  through  ibe 
libenliiy  of  Miss  (afterwards  Baroness)  Burdett-Coutu.  Until 
he  was  a  suffragan  of  Canterbury,  but  in  that  }'ear  be 
form.illy  resigned  his  se«  and  was  reappointed  by  [etten  patent 
melropohian  of  South  Africa  in  \'icw  nf  the  coniempIatrJ 
esi.-iblishnicnl  of  the  sufTragan  dioceses  of  Graham's  Town  aed 
Natal.  In  that  capacity  his  coerci\-e  jurisdiction  was  tuice 
called  in  quniion,  and  in  each  case  the  judicial  comniiitee  of  the 
privy  council  decided  against  him.  The  bcsi-known  case  is  tliit 
of  Bi^op  ColcnM>,  whom  Gray  deposed  and  cxcommunicaied  in 
iS6j.  The  spiiilual  validity  of  ihc  sentence  was  upheld  by  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  and  the  Pan-Anglican  synod  of  1867. 
but  legally  Colenso  remained  bish<q>  of  Natal.  The  privy  council 
dcctiions  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  Angtican  body  in  South 
Africa  was  on  the  footing  of  a  voluntary  religious  society.  Gray, 
accepting  this  pit^itiun,  obtained  its  recognition  by  the  moihtr 
church  as  the  ('hurch  of  the  Pro\-incG  of  South  Africa,  in  fuU 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  fini  provincial 
synoA  was  held  in  iS7a  During  his  episcopate  Bishop  Gray 
effected  a  mucb-newJed  org.miz^lion  of  the  South  .African  church, 
to  t>hi<rh  he  adtlid  live  new  bishoprics,  all  carved  out  of  the 
original  diocese  of  Cape  Town.  It  was  abo  cliicfly  onir.g  10  his 
suiEgcstions  that  the  univetiitia'  misaim  to  Ccflttal  Africa  wu 
fuuniail. 

GRAY.  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1369),  English  chronicler,  was  a 
son  of  Sir  Tliomiui  Gray,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sects 
at  Bannuckbum  and  who  died  about  i  J44.  The  younger  ThomM 
was  pn-scnt  at  the  battle  of  NeviUc'i  Cross  in  1346;  in  133S1 
whilst  acting  as  warden  of  Xorham  Castle,  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  during  his  captivity  in  Edinburgh  Castle  he  dcs-oied  hii 
time  to  siudyin);  the  English  chroniclers,  Gildas.  Bode,  Rasulf 
Ilij;don  and  others.  Released  in  1357  he  was  appointed  waHcn 
(if  I  hf  east  marches  towards  Scotland  in  1367,  and  he  died  abcat 
i,(Ao.  Gray's  worit,  the  SralacrmUa  (so  called,  perhaps.  fn>ffl 
the  iicaliiiK-ls^'Ier  in  the  crest  of  the  Grays),  is  a  chronitti:  of 
EnK'ish  tiMory  from  llie  earliest  times  lo  about  the  year  IJ63. 
Il  is.  lusii-vcr,  only  valuable  for  the  rdgna  of  Edward  I.  and 
l'^lwa^l  II.  and  p:irt  of  that  of  Edward  III.,  being  especially 
sii  for  the  account  uf  the  wnts  between  England  and  Scotland,  in 
wliicb  iIk'  aiillmr's  fallier  and  the  author  himself  look  part. 
WHiing  in  Ni>r man- French.  Gray  tells  of  Wallace  an'l  Bruce, 
(li  il-.c  licbis  ut  IlannuLkburn,  Ityland  and  Dupplin,  and  makes 
Kiin)i>  nii-iiiikin  of  the  trnublcs  in  £nglnnd  during  the  n.-ign  of 
KilwanI  II.  He  al^u  narritles  the  course  of  the  war  in  Fraoee 
lu-lwein  t.\$$  and  1561;  po^Uy  he  was  present  during  somi 
(i(  tlu'se  canipaii^ns. 

Till'  rnmVd  was  f iimin.m'rcd  by  John  Leiand  in  the  i6ih 
Miiiiirv;  i)i<-  t'.iii  'l<  .iii^ic  the  TM-ri(K]  (rom  loM  to  (Ik  eiui, 
Ti.|..'iIiiT  uitli  iIk'  [<ii.!iviit.  ».is  tillird  (or  the  .M.tiiUnd  Cluh  by 
J  Mi'M-ri-'in  (i.'<3'il ;  .khI  iHl-  iv>rt  from  i?7J  to  1363  w:i>  irJn<4itM 
iiii..  riii-.lish  hy  Sir  llirlj.Tt  M.inwi.ll  ((lia^cnw,  I'M;!.    In  the 

I  11  ml  iii.iiiu'vii|ir,  wliirh  in  Curimi  Cliristi  C')11fko,  C.inibiidfir. 
riiii.-  i.  .1  v.i\'  rvtrii'liri-.;  (mm  alii'iii  i.wo  W  i.tj.S.  and  Gisy'l 
.iiKiunt  ijf  tliiK  jKriud  U  only  known  from  l,.cIaAd*s  Mimnury. 

CRAY.  THOMAS  (1716-1771).  English  poet,  the  fifth  and  sole 
■.iiiMviiii;i'liil'l«(  I'hiiipand  Domihy  Gray,  wnsbornin  LonJoR 
nil  ihi-  .'ixli  <•[  IK'tcmbcr  1716.  His  mother's  maiden  name  vat 
A1111.1I111S,  and  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Mary  she  kept  ■ 
mil^iK'iv  sluip  in  Cornhill.  Thi^  and  itie  house  connected  inih 

II  \\<  ir  [In-  [iropi'ity  of  I'hilip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  who 

III  nil-  .1  U'TTiihy  in  170^  and  lived  with  her  in  the  house,  the 
.  I  .II  I  .  rrii'iiiK  ihi.'  iihdp  from  him  and  supporting  themidd 

i,  v  II .  )iriiiii!i.  riiilip  Gray  harl  impaired  ilw  fortune  wbicfa  he 

ii.  lii  iiii  'l  Inmi  liis  father,  a  wealthy  Lorulon  mcrcbsnl;  yet  hi 
»  I . .  iiihi  li'iit  ly  well-io-dn,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life  was  bu3iEB| 

,  i  ii|ii-n  Mime  pTuiwrty  of  his  own  *t  Wuslcad.  Bm  hi 

«.ii  *rlttsl\  and  tirutHl,  and  in  1735  Ms  wife  took  aone  italiH 
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■ttpa'to  obti^  i  ■epmtioD  from  hSm.  At  ililt  date  At  had 
gimi  birth  to  twdve  children,  of  whom  Thomu  wu  the  only 
mrvivof.  Be  owed  his  life  as  wall  as  hia  education  to  th^ 
"cueful,  tender  molhcr,"  as  be  calls  her.  The  child  was 
■uflocUiilg  when  she  opened  one  of  bis  veins  with  her  own  hand. 
Be  went  nt  her  expense  to  Eton  in  1717,  and  was  confided 
10  the  cue  of  her  brother,  WilfiamAntrobus,  oneof  ibeuiistut- 
■Msten,  during  some  port  at  least  cA  his  school-life. 

At  Eton  Giajr's  dosest  friends  were  Horace  Walpole,  Richard 
West  (son  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  and  grandson  of  the 
bmous  Bishop  Burnet),  and  Thomas  Ashton,  afterwards  fellow 
irf  Eton.  Hiis  little  coterie  was  dubbed  "the  Quadruple 
AUitsce  ";  its  membeit  were  studious  and  literary,  and  took 
btle  part  in  the  amusements  of  their  fellows.  In  1734  Gray 
matriculated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Sobert  Antrobus,  had  been  a  fellow.  At  Cambridge  he  had  once 
mote  the  companionship  of  Walpole  and  Ashton  who  were  at 
Eog's,  but  West  went  to  Chiistchurch,  Oxford.  Gray  made  at 
this  time  the  firmest  and  most  constant  friendship  of  bis  life 
with  Thomas  Wharton  (not  the  poet  Wwton)  of  Pembroke 
Colltte.  He  was  maintained  by  h^  mother,  oiul  bis  straitened 
means  were  eked  out  by  certain  small  exhibitions  from  his 
colleger  His  conqncuous  abilities  and  known  devotion  to  study 
perhaps  atoned  ]a  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  for  bis  indifference 
to  the  regular  roiHhie  of  u.vdy;  for  mathematics  in  particular 
he  bad  aa  aversion  which  was  the  one  exception  to  hts  almost 
limitkM  CBiiotity  in  other  directions.  During  his  first  Cambridge 
period  be  learnt  Italian  "  like  any  dragon,"  and  mode  translations 
from  Cuarini,  Danta  and  Tasso,  some  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. In  September  173S  he  is  in  the  agony  of  leaving  college, 
Bor  can  wc  tiaee  his  DMvemtnts  with  any  certainty  for  a  while, 
though  It  may  be  oonjectured  that  be  wptat  much  time  with 
Honce  Wa^Mle,  aitd  made  In  Us  coB^Mmy  some  fashionable 
acqualatMKa  in  Loadon.  On  the  agth  of  March  1739.  he 
started  with  Walpole  for  a  long  continental  tour,  for  t  he  expenses 
of  which  it  is  probalide  that  hia  father,  for  once,  came  in  some 
measure  to  his  airistance.  In  Paris,  Gray  visited  the  great  with 
Us  biead,  studied  the  pictui»gaDeiics,  went  to  tragedies, 
OHnediWi  opens  and  cultivated  there  that  taste  lor  the  French 
dutical  dianMliils,  cspedsUy  Racine,  nham  be  atterwttds  tried 
10  imiute  In  the  fragmentary  "  Agrippina."  It  Is  characteristic 
of  him  that  he  trnvds  through  France  with  Caesar  constantly 
Id  Us  hands,  ever  noting  and  ttansoibing.  In  the  same  way,  in 
oontic  thfl  Alps  and  In  Fiedmont,  be  hu  "  Uvy  in  the  chaiia 
whh  Um  and  SUIus  IlaUcus  too."  In  Itaty  he  made  a  long 
■ojoum,  piindpBlly  at  Floieace,  where  Walpole's  life-long 
Mrre^muknt,  Hotace  Mattn,  was  British  envoy,  and  received 
and  treatod  the  tiavdim  most  hospitably.  But  Rome  and 
Napln  «e  also  described  b  Gnq^a  letters,  aomethnes  vividly, 
dsnyt  amnrinily,  and  In  his  notes  are  almost  catalogued. 
Heroilancnm,  an  object  (rf  intense  interest  to  the  young  poet 
and  antiquary,  bad  been  discovered  the  year  before.  At 
length  In  i^ril  1741  Gray  and  Walpole  set  out  northwards  for 
X^glD.  Hen  tbqp  qoarreUcd.  Cray,  "  never  a  boy,"  was  a 
■tndent,  and  at  timet  ictiring;  Walpole,  in  bis  way  a  student 
too,  was  at  this  time  a  very  Bocisl  being,  somewbat  too  frivolous, 
and,  what  was  wocsc^  too  patronising.  He  good-humouiedly 
said  at  a  later  date,  "  Gray  feves  to  find  fault,"  and  this  fault- 
findinc  was  csprcMed,  no  doubt  with  cxaggeiatlon,  la  a  letter 
lo  Ashton,  who  vkdated  Gray's  confidence.  The  rupture 
followed,  and  with  two  friends,  John  Chute  of  the  Vyne,  Hamp- 
riiire,  and  the  young  Francis  Whitbcd,  Gray  went  to  Venice  to 
■ce  the  doge  wed  the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day.  Tbenoe  he 
letttEoed  hoow  attended  vity  bf  a  lofNoff  rfe  tvyaf*)  ^riAing 
•nee  more  the  Grtade  Chartreose  sAere  be  left  In  tm  albom  of 
the  brotherhood  those  beautiful  akaics,  O  Tu  men  Rdigio 
|«c^  which  reveal  his  characteristic  melsncholy  (enhanced  by 
lolitBde  and  estrangement)  and  that  sense  of  the  ghtry  as  distinct 
bom  the  honor  of  mountain  scetiery  to  which  perbqw  ^ 
the  first  of  En^UuBcn  to  ^ve  adequate  expressfask.  On  the 
iSth  Septoaber  1741  w»  find  him  hi  Loodon,  asTonishtng  the 
■tnet  boys  with  bis  deep  nifflf^  laiga  bag-wig  asd  kng  Sfrasd. 
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and  "  mortified  "  trader  the  hands  of      En|^sh  baitier.  Od 
the  6th  of  November  his  father  died;  lUlip  Gray  had.  It 
evident,  been  less  savage  and  niggardly  at  last  to  those  wh6 
were  dependent  upon  him,  and  bb  death  left  Us  wifa  and  aoa 
some  measure  of  assured  peace  and  ounfort. 

London  was  Gray's  headquarteis  tat  more  than  a'  year,  witli 
occauonal  visits  to  Stoke  Foges,  to  which  his  tnotbec  and  Hary 
Antrobus  had  retired  from  boriness  to  live  with  thdr  ^ter, 
Mrs  RogcTS.  At  Stoke  he  heard  of  the  death  of  West,  to  whom 
be  had  sent  the  "  Ode  on  ^ring,"  which  was  returned  to  Um 
unopened.  It  was  an  unexpected  blow,  shocking  in  all  Its 
circninstances,  especially  if  we  believe  the  st<Hy  that  his  friend^ 
frail,  life  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  discovery  that  the  mother 
whom  be  tenderly  loved  had  been  an  unfaithful  wife,  and,  as 
some  say,  poisoned  her  hosband.  About  this  trag«fy  Gray 
preserved  a  mournful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  pathetic  sonnet, 
and  some  Latin  lines,  in  which  be  hunenu  bis  less.  The  year 
1741,  was,  for  hhn,  fruitful  in  poetic  effwt,  of  which,  however, 
much  was  Incomplete.  The  "Agrippina,"  the  De  frituipiit 
CoptoKdi,  the  q>lenetic  "  Hjrmn  to  Ignorance  "  in  which  be 
contemplates  his  return  to  the  univendty,  remafn  fragments; 
but  besides  the  two  poems  already  mentioned,  the  "  Ode  on  a 
Distant  Proqiect  of  Eton  College  "  and  the  "  Hymn  to  Advert 
sity,"  perhaps  the  most  bultlcis  of  his  poems,  were  written 
before  the  dose  of  the  summer.  After  hesitating  between 
Trinity  Hall  and  Pcterhouse,  he  returned  to  the  Istter,  probaUjr 
as  a  fellow-coramoncr.  He  had  hitherto  nc^ected  to  read  for  a 
degree;  he  proceeded  to  that  of  LL.B.  in  r744.  Is  1745  a 
reconciliation  with  Walpole,  long  desired  probably  on  bah  sides, 
was  effected  lhrou{^  the  kind  i^ces  of  ChuU's  sister.  In  174ft 
he  q)ent  his  time  between  Cambridge,  Stoke  and  London;  was 
mach  with  Walpole;  graphically  desa^>es  the  trial  of  the 
Scottish  rebel  lords,  and  studied  Greek  with  avidity;  but  "  tha 
muse,"  which  by  this  time  pcrhsps  hsd'stimulated  h^i  to  beghi 
the  "  Elegy,"  "  has  gone,  and  left  bhn  in  much  worse  company,** 
In  town  he  finds  h^  friends  Chute  and  Whitbed  returned  to 
England,  and  "flaunts  about"  In  public  places  with  them. 
The  year  1747  produced  cmly  the  ode  on  Walpole's  cat,  and  w» 
gather  that  he  is  msinly  mgairrt  In  rtading  vdtb  a  very  critical 
eye,  and  interesting  himadf  more  in  the  troubtcs  of  I^brokt 
College,  in  irtiich  he  almost  seems  to  live,  than  in  the  afiairs  of 
Pcterhouse,  In  this  year  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mason,  his  future  faiop^iher.  In  1748  he  first  came  befne  tha 
public,  hot  anooymously,  fat  Doddey*!  MUetBaitf,  hi  which 
appeared  the  Eton  ode,  the  ode  on  ^»ing,  and  that  00  the  cat.' 
In  the  same  yesr  he  sent  to  Wharton  tlw  beginning  of  the  didactic 
poem,  "  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,"  wbldi 
remains  a  fngmenL  His  atmt,  Mary  Antrobus,  died  in  1 749. 

There  is  Ihtle  to  bt^  tfao  monotoiqr  of  Us  days  till  1750^ 
when  from  Stoke  he  sent  VMpole  a  thing  to  wUch  be  bad  at 
last  put  an  end."  The  "thing"  was  the  "Elegy."  It  was 
shown  about  in  manuscript  by  his  admiring  friend;  it  wu 
impudently  pirated,  and  Cray  bad  it  printed  by  Dodaley  la 
self-defenoe.  Even  thn  It  bad  "a  (Aich  or  twain  its  cradle,", 
of  wbkh  it  long  bore  the  marks.  The  iHibUcation  led  to  the  one 
btddent  in  Gray's  life  which  has  a  toudi  of  romance.  At  Stake* 
honae  had  come  to  live  the  widowed  Lady  Cobham,  who  learnt 
thu  ihe'  author  of  the  "  Elegy  "  was  her  neighbour.  At  her 
instanoe,Lady  Schanb,  lierviritor,and  Miss  Speed,  her  prottgfe, 
paid  Um  a  csD;  the  poet  was  oat,  and  his  quiet  mtOber  and 
aunts  were  somewhat  flustered  at  the  apparition  of  these  women 
of  [oshkin,  wboM  acquaintance  Gray  bad  abeady  made  In  town. 
Hence  the  humorous  "  Long  Story."  A  pktonic  affection 
qmng  iq>  between  Gray  and  Miss  Speed;  nunottr,  upon  the 
death  of  Lady  Cobban,  said  that  tbey  were  lo  be  married,  bat 
the  lady  esc^ted  this  nUd  dcUiny  to  become  the  BaroBiess  de  la 
Peyri^  afteiwarda  CooatCH  Vhy,  and  a  dansmm  poUtiGal 
jafeigMONls. 

In  t7ss  *I1  Gray's  completed  poems,  except  the  aoanet  on  tba 
death  of  West,  were  published  by  Dodsley  hi  a  handsona  vdane 
Olustiated  by  Richard  Bentky,  the  eon  of  the  cddnated  matei 
«<  T^iUlj.   To  IhMO  dMi|B»  w»  owe  the  mcM  to  the  aitiU 
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wbich  were  pMthumoualy  publbbed  from  a  MS.  torn  at  the  ead. 
Id  the  same  year  Gray's  mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Stoke  Fogcs,  the  aceoe  of  the  "  Elegy,"  in  the 
•ame  grave  with  Mary  Antrobus.  A  visit  to  his  friend  Dr 
Wharton  at  Durham  later  in  the  year  revives  his  earlier  impres- 
sioiu  of  that  bolder  scenery  which  is  heiKcfotlh  to  be  in  the 
main  the  framework  of  his  muse.  Already  in  1751  be  had 
almost  completed  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  in  wUch,  and  In 
"  The  Bard,"  the  imagery  fs  largely  fumidied  forth  by  mountain 
and  torrent.  The  latter  poem  long  held  fire;  Gray  was  stimu- 
lated to  finidi  it  by  hearing  the  blind  Welsh  harper  Parry  at 
Cambridge.  Both  odea  were  the  fint-fniits  of  the  press  which 
Walpole  had  set  up  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  were  printed  together 
there  in  1757.  They  are  genuinely  Pindaric,  that  is,  with  corre- 
sponding strophes,  antistropbes  and  epodes.  As  the  Greek 
moUo  prefixed  to  them  implies,  they  were  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
only;  snd  these  at  first  were  few.  But  the  odes,  if  they  did  not 
attain  the  popularity  of  the  "  Elegy,"  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  histofy  oC  English  poetry,  and  the  influcDce  of  "  The  Bard  " 
nuy  be  traced  even  in  that  great  but  very  fruitful  imposture, 
the  piendo-Ossian  of  Macphcrson.  Gray  yields  to  the  impulse 
of  the  Romantic  movement;  he  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
ballad  poetry;  before  be  wrote  "  The  Bard  "  he  had  begun  to 
Mudy  Scan^navbn  litmture,  md  the  two  "  Norse  Odes," 
wiiltcn  in  1761,  wete  la  sts^e  and  netrickl  form  strangely 
uttldpative  of  Cokiidge  and  Scott.  Meanwhile  his  Cambridge 
life  bad  been  vexed  by  the  freaks  of  the  fcUow-commoners  of 
Fttethoiue,  a  pecoliuly  tiotout  act.  He  bad  suffered  great 
incoiivenieBce  Eoc  a  time  by  the  bwabig  of  hii  property  in 
Conihai,  and  so  aerrout  was  be  <»  the  aubjea  of  fire  that  he 
had  i»ovided  himself  with  a  rope>ladder  by  which  be  might 
descend  from  his  college  window.  Under  tUs  window  a  bunting- 
party  of  tbcse  Tude  Uds  raised  In  the  eariy  morning  the  cry 
of  &«;  the  poet's  night-capped  btad  appeared  aad  was  at 
once  withdrawn.  This,  or  little  more  than  this,  was  the  simple 
fact  out  of  which  arose  the  legend  still  current  at  Cambridge. 
The  servile  authorities  of  Peterhouse  treated  Gray's  complaints 
with  scant  respect,  and  be  migrated  to  Pembroke  College.  "  I 
left  ny  lodgiogi,"  he  said,  "bectuae  the  noma  weie  Botay,  and 
the  people  «(  Uie  bouse  dirty." 

In  1758  died  Mrs  Rogers,  and  Cray  describes  himself  as 
employed  at  Stoke  In  "  dividing  nothing  "  between  himself  and 
the  tarvivjng  aunt,  Mrs  Olifie,  whom  he  calls  "  the  spawn  of 
Ccrbems  and  the  Diagon  of  Waotley."  In  1759  he  availed 
UmseU  of  the  US.  treasures  of  the  BriUsb  Moseum,  then  lor  the 
first  time  open  to  the  puUic,  made  a  very  long  sojourn  in  town, 
and  in  1761  witnessed  the  coronation  tA  George  III.,  of  which 
to  his  friend  Brows  of  Pen^roke  he  wrou  a  very  vivacious 
account.  In  his  last  years  he  revealed  a  craving  f or  a  Hfe  Ie» 
iedenUiy-  thaa  beretofbre.  He  -Mted  various  picturesque 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  exploring  great  houses  and  ruined 
abbeys;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  tourist,  noting  and 
describing  in  the  qibit  now  of  the  poet,  now  of  tlw  art-critic, 
now  of  the  antiqoaiy.  In  1761  he  travdied  in  YoriciUM  and 
Derbyshire;  In  1764  in  the  toiriands  of  Scotland,  and  thence 
went  to  Sonthampton  and  its  ndghboorhood.  In  ij6s  he 
revisits  Scotland;  he  is  the  guest  of  Lord  Stratbmore  at  Glamif; 
and  tevds  in  "  those  monstrous  creatures  of  God,"  the  Highland 
mouittains.  Hit  most  notable  achievement  in  this  direction 
was  his  journey  among  the  English  lakes,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
interesting  accotint  to  Wharton;  and  even  in  1770,  the  year 
before  his  death,  he  visited  with  his  young  friend  Norton  NichoUs 
("five  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of  the  kingdom,"  and 
descended  the  Vlyt  for  40  m.  In  aU  these  quests  be  dispUys  a 
phydcal  energy  which  surprises  and  even  perplexes  us.  His 
true  academic  sutus  was  worthily  secured  in  17IU,  when  the 
duke  of  Grafton  offered  trim  the  professorship  of  modern  history 
which  in  176a  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Bnt<^ 
He  wrote  in  1 769  tbe  "  Installation  Ode  "  upon  the  app<^iment . 
of  GnftOB  as  chancellor  of  the  univer^y.  It  was  almost  tbe 
only  instance  In  which  he  successfully  executed  a  task,  not,  in 
tbt  strictest  asnsc,  sdf-impoeedi  the  great  founden  at  the 


university  are  tactfully  memorised  aad  pass  before  us  in  a  kind 
of  heraltUc  splendour.  He  bore  with  indiSerence  tbe  ta^nta 
to  which,  from  Junius  and  others,  he  was  exposed  for  this 
tribute  to  his  patron.  He  was  contemplating  a  journey  to 
Switseriand  to  visit  his  youthful  friend  de  fionstetten  when,  fat 
the  summer  of  1771,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  decline  in  his 
physical  powers.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  whoi 
dining  in  his  college  hall,  aad  died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the 
30th  of  July  1771.  His  Isst  moments  were  attended  hy  his 
cousin  Maty  Antrobus,  pMtmistrcss  through  his  influence  at 
Cambridge  and  daughter  of  his  Eton  tutor;  and  he  was  laid 
bedde  bls-bdoved  mother  in  the  churcbyiucl  of  Stoke  Poges. 

Owing  to  bis  shyness  and  reserve  iie  bad  few  intimate  friends, 
but  to  these  bis  loss  was  irreparable;  for  to  them  be  revealed 
himself  either  In  boyish  levity  and  banter,  or  wise  and  ^mpa* 
thetic  counsd  and  tender  and  yet  manly  consolation;  to  then 
he  imparted  his  quiet  but  keen  observation  of  passing  events 
or  the  stores  of  his  extensive  reading  in  literatiuc  ancient, 
medieval  or  nM4em;  and  with  Proteos-like  variety  he  writes 
at  one  time  as  a  speculative  philost^her,  at  anotiberasa  criUc 
in  art  or  muric,  at  another  u  a  meteorologist  and  n^ureJover. 
His  friendship  with  the  young,  after  his  migration  to  Pembroke 
CoOegt,  is  a  noteworthy  trait  in  his  character.  With  Lord 
Strathmon  and  the  LyoDS  and  with  WUHam  Palgravc  be  cob* 
versed  as  an  dder  brother,  and  Nwton  Nidtolb  of  Trinity  RaB 
lost  in  him  a  second  father,  who  bad  taught  him  to  think  and  feeL 
The  brilliant  young  foreigner,  de  Bonstetten,  looked  back  after 
a  long  and£hequeied  career  with  remembrance  stiU  vivid  to  tbe 
days  in  which  the  poet  so  soon  to  die  taught  him  to  read  Shake- 
speare and  Uilton  in  tbe  monastic  gloom  of  Can^bridge.  With 
the  elderly  "  Levites  "  of  tbe  place  he  was  less  in  sympathy; 
they  dreaded  bis  sarcastic  vein;  they  were  conscious  that  be 
lauded  at  them,  and  In  the  polemics  of  the  univertity  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  free  lance,  fitting  for  his  own  hand.  Lampooas 
of  his  were  privately  circulated  with  effect,  and  that  he  could  be 
the  fiercest  of  satirists  tbe  "  Cambridge  Courtship  "  on  tbe 
candidature  of  Lord  Sandwich  for  the  office  of  high  steward,  and 
tbe  verses  on  Lord  Holland's  mimic  luins  at  Westgate,  sufficiently 
'  prove.  The  bculty  which  he  displayed  is  humour  and  satire 
was  denied  t6  Us  more  serious  mnse;  there  all  was  the  fndt  of 
long  dday;  of  that  higher  inspiration  he  had  a  thin  but  very 
precious  vdn,  and  the  sublimity  which  he  undoubtedly  attained 
was  reached  by  an  effort  of  whi^  captious  and  even  sympathetic 
criticism  can  discover  the  traces.  ■  In  his  own  tiine  be  wu 
regarded  as  an  Innovater,  for  like  ColUns  be  revived  the  poetic 
diction  of  tbe  put,  and  the  adverse  judgments  of  Johnson  and 
others  upon  his  work  are  in  fsct  a  defence  of  the  current  literary 
traditions.  Few  men  have  publbbed  to  little  to  so  nuch'eSea; 
few  have  attatoed  to  fane  with  so  little  anbitlm.  Htefavonrlte 
maxim  was  "  to  be  emfdoyed  is  to  be  happy,"  bat  he  was  slways 
employed  in  the  first  Instance  for  the  sati^actioa  of  his  own  soul, 
and  to  this  end  and  no  other  be  made  himself  one  of  tbe  best 
Grcdc  scholars  at  Cambridge  la  the  interval  between  Bcntley 
and  person.  His  genius  was  receptive  rather  than  crditive^ 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  lacked  energy  to  achieve  that 
history  oi  En^ish  poetry  which  he  once  projected,  and  for  wluA 
he  possessed  far  more  knowledge  and  itulght  than  the  poet 
Thomas  Warton,  to  whom  he  resigned  the  task.  He  had  a  fine 
taste  in  music,  painting  and  architecture;  and  his  correspondence 
includes  a  wide  survey  of  such  European  Uteralun  as  wu 
accessible  to  him,  with  criticisms,  sometimes  Indeed  a  Ultls 
limited  and  inSular,  yet  of  a  slogulariy  fresh  and  modem  cssL 
In  person  be  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  well-made,  sad 
his  face,  in  which  the  primness  of  his  features  was  redeemed 
by  bis  fladiing  eyes,  wu  the  index  of  his  duiracter.  There  wu 
a  touch  of  affectation  in  bis  demeanour,  and  he  wu  sometincs 
reticent  and  secretive  even  tohisbestfriends.  Hewuarefined 
Epicurean  In  bis  habits,  and  a  deist  rather  than  a  Chrtstiso  is 
his  rdigions  beliefs;  but  his  friend,  Mn  B(Htfoy»had  "  taniht 
him  to  pray  "  and  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  llppsat 
aceptidam.  In  a  beautiful  alc^  stansa  he  prwewices  the  mia 
mpitm^  happy  who  b  the  depths  of  tbe  heart  Is  ceudeos 
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of  tlie  "  fount  of  tern,"  snd  Ui  duumctcrittie  nducbolsr, , 
except  in  the  few  boun  when  it  wbs  Indeed  black,  ma  not  a 

pitiable  state;  rather,  it  was  one  secret  of  the  charm  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  poet. 

A  very  complrte  bibliography  of  Gray  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Brail- 
■haw'i  edition  of  ibe  poems  in  the  Aldinc  MtWL  IJodslejr  published 
ten  of  the  poem*,  (.■xclusive  of  the  "  Long  Story,"  in  IjtS.  Mason's 
Lift  of  Cray  (1778}  included  the  poems  and  boAc  hitherto  unpub- 
lished frasmentt,  with  a  idection  from  bit  letters,  much  garbled. 
Mathiu  in  1814  reiKinred  Masoa'a  edition  and  added  much  Irom 
Cray'i  MS.  connaortariea  together  with  looie  mote  of  bis  traoila- 
tioM.  The  moat  exhauttive  edition  of  Grav's  writings  was  achieved 
by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  who  first  did  juUice  to  the  correspondence 
with  Wharton  and  Norton  NicholU  (5  vols.,  Pickering,  183&-1843: 
corrc^ndcnce  of  Gray  and  Mason,  Bentley,  1853);  ace  also  the 
edition  ol  the  works  by  Edmund  Go&%  (4  vols.  1SS4);  the  Life 
by  the  same  in  Enp.  Men  of  Leucra  {2nd  ed.,  1889):  some  further 
leiici  arc  given  in  Cravand  His  Friends  by  D.  C.  Tovey  (Cambridge. 
1890);  and  a  new  edition  of  the  lettrr<i  copiously  annotated  by  t). 
C.  Tovey  is  in  the  Slandard  Libr.iry  {1900-1907).  Nicboll's 
JUttslraiioni,  vol.  vi.  p.  805.  (]no(i><l  by  Profesior  KittrcdEe  in  the 
'Nation,  Sept.  lath,  lt)o.>,  (j,jvi  s  the  irji-  sior;'  ui  Cray's  nu>;Mli(m 
to  rcmbroke  College.  M^iuIrw  Arnol  I's  uisiy  on  Graj'  in  Ward's 
Eifdith  Peels  ia  one  of  the  minor  classics  of  literary  criticism. 

(D.  C.  To.) 

GBAT  (or  Obey),  WALTER  DE  (d.  1355),  English  prelate  and 
Statesman,  was  h  nephew  of  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  owed  faia  early  and  rapid 
preferment  in  church  and  state  to  the  favour  of  King  John, 
becoming  the  king's  chancellor  in  1105,  and  being  cbosea  bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  isto.  He  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  keep  this 
bishopric,  but  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  lan,  resigning 
his  oKce  as  chancellor  in  the  same  year.  Gray  was  with  John 
when  the  king  signed  Magna  Carta  in  June  1115;  soon  after 
this  event  he  left  England  on  the  king's  business,  and  it  was 
during  his  absence  that  he  was  forced  into  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  owing  bis  election  to  the  good  offices  of  John  and  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  puUic  aflain 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  this  king,  who  employed  him  on  important  cnands 
to  foreign  potentates,  and  left  him  as  guardian  of  England  when 
he  went  to  France  in  1143.  Afterwards  the  archbhhop  seems 
to  have  been  less  favourably  disposed  towards  Henry,  and  for  a 
time  he  absented  himself  from  public  butiness;  however,  in 
1255,  he  visited  London  to  attend  a  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
died  at  Fulham  or  the  rst  of  May  1255.  Gray  was  always 
anxious  to  assert  his  archicpiscopal  authority  dver  Scotland, 
and  to  mainlain  it  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
in  neither  case  was  he  very  successfuL  He  built  the  south 
Uanscpt  of  the  minster  at  York  and  bought  for  his  see  the 
village,  afterwards  called  Bishopthorpe,  which  is  Still  the  residence 
of  the  archbi^op  of  York.  He  was  also  generous  to  the  church 
at  Ripon.  Gray  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
avaricious,  but  patriotic  man. 

QUAY,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisscmcnt 
in  the  department  of  Hautc-SaAne,  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  36  m.  S.W.  of  Vesoul  by  the 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  5741.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  sleep,  but  it  possesses  broad  and  beautiful  quays 
and  has  a  busy  port.  Three  bridges,  one  dating  from  the  iSth 
century,  unite  it  to  suburbs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  on 
which  is  the  railway-station  from  which  lines  branch  oS  to 
Auxonne,  Dijon,  Besancon  and  Culmont-Chalindrey.  The 
principal  buildings  arc  the  Gothic  church,  restored  in  the  Style 
of  the  Renaissance  but  with  a  modern  portal,  and  the  h&tel  de 
ville,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  156S.  The  latter  building  has  a 
handsome  facade  decorated  with  columns  of  red  granite.  Gray 
is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  communal  college 
aad  a  small  museum.  It  has  large  flour-mills;  among  the  other 
industries  is  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  iron  goods. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  transit  traffic  in  goofls  from  the 
south  of  France  and  the  colonies,  and  trade  in  iron,  corn,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  wine,  wood,  &c.,  much  of  which  is  carried 
driver.  Graywasfoundcdinthe7thcentury.  ItsforlificatlonSp 
woe  dcsuoycd  by  Louis  XIV.  During  the  Franco-Gcitsan  Win 


iCenccai  voa  Werder  cMKcntcated  hia  army  corps  in  the  town 
and  held  It  for  a  month,  making  it  the  PaiiU  d'appmt  of  move- 
ments towards  Dijon  and  Langres,  as  well  as  towards  Besancon. 

Gray  gave  its  name  to  the  distinguished  English  family  of 
de  Gray,  Gray  or  Grey,  Anschitel  de  Gray  being  mentioned  as 
an  Oxfordshire  tenant  in  Domesday. 

QUYUNft  ITkyiiuiUut),  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Satmonidoe.  The  best  known  are  the  "  poisson  bleu  "  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  and  the  European  species,  TkynuUut 
mUgaris  (the  Aitk  at  Aicie  of  Germany,  ombrt  of  France,  and 
Umela  of  Upper  Italy).  This  latter  species  is  esteemed  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  colours  (especially  of  the  donal  fin),  its 
well-Havoured  flesh,  and  the  sport  it  aSords  to  anglers.  Tlie 
grayling  differ  from  the  genus  Salmo  in  the  smaller  mouth  with 
comparatively  feeble  dentition,  in  the  larger  scales,  and  especially 
in  the  much  greater  development  of  the  donal  fin,  which  contains 
30  to  24  rays.  Thcsebcautifulfishcs,  of  which  five  or  six  species 
are  known,  inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  European  species, 
T.  vuigaris  or  usUlifer,  attains,  though  rarely,  a  length  of  a  lu 
The  coloursduringlife  are  remarkably  changeable  and  iridescent; 
small  dark  spots  are  sometimes  present  on  the  body;  the  vety 
high  dorsal  fin  is  beautifully  marked  with  purplish  bands  and 
occllL  In  England  and  Scotland  the  grayling  appears  to  have 
had  originally  a  rather  irregular  distribution,  but  it  has  now 
been  introduced  into  a  great  number  of  rivers;  it  Is  not  found  la 
Ireland.  It  is  more  generally  distributed  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  and  the  mountain  streams  of  central  Europe  southwards 
to  the  Alpine  water  of  Upper  Italy.  Specimens  attaining  .to  a 
weight  of  4  tt>  are  very  scarce. 

GRAYS  TUURROCK,  or  Grays,  an  urban  district  in  the  south- 
eastern parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  Enghmd,  on  the  Thames, 
20  m.  E.  by  S.  from  London  by  the  London,  Tilbury  tc  Southend 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  13,834.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  wholly  rebuilt,  retains  some  Norman  work.  The  town 
takes  its  name  from  a  family  of  Gray  who  hekl  the  manor  for 
three  centurks  from  J14Q.  There  are  an  endowed  and  two 
training  ship  schools.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity;  and  the  geological  formations  exhibiting  the  process 
of  silling  up  of  a  former  river  channel  are  exposed  in  the  quarries, 
and  contain  large  mammalian  remains.  The  town  has  trade  in 
bricks,  lime  and  cement. 

GRAZ  [Gkatz],  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  and  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  r40  m.  S.W.  of  Vieima  by  rail.  Pop.  (iQOo) 
138,370.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Hur, 
just  where  this  nvit  enters  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  position  has  given  rise  to  the  punning  French 
description, Lo  Villcdes pices sutlaTmindtramaw.  Themain 
town  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Schloss- 
berg  (154$  ft.)  which  dominates  the  town.  The  beautiful  valley 
traversed  by  (he  Mur,  known  as  the  Grazer  Feld  and  bounded 
by  the  Witdoncrberge,  extends  to  the  south;  to  the  S.W.  rise 
the  Bacher  Gcbirge  and  the  Koralpen;  to  the  N.  the  SchOckel 
(4745  ft.),  and  to  the  N.W.  the  Alps  of  Upper  Styria.  On  the 
Schlossbcrg,  which  can  be  ascended  bya  cable  tramway,  beautiful 
parks  have  been  laid  out,  and  on  its  top  ia  the  bell-tower,  60  ft. 
high,  and  the  quajnt  clock-tower,  %2  ft.  high,  which  bears  a 
gigantic  dock-dial.  At  the  foot  of  the  Schlos^xig  is  the  Stadt- 
Park. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  of  the  city  the  most  Important 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Aegidius,  a  Gothic  building  erected  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1450-1462  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
church  mentioned  as  early  as  1157.  It  has  been  several  times 
modified  and  redecorated,  more  particularly  in  tyiS.  The 
present  copper  spire  dates  from  1663.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  stained-glass  windows  of  modern  date,  cosily 
shrines,  paintings  and  tombs.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  mausoleum  church  erected  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  the  pariah  church,  a 
Late  Gothic  building,  finished  in  1520,  and  (cstoccd  vo.  ^S>'W> 
which  possesses  an  aUai  ^  T-BA!SftA\5»\  K>i-B»^\xi» 
churdi,  awtovtiiXfiA  u»  Vita  wrns*  A  «(iit'a:to«»M 
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At  Inun  Leedi  Klrclie,  an  tnterallng  buQding  In  Eaily  GotMc 
ttjle,  dating  from  the  i3tb  century,  and  the  Hers  Jesu-Kircbe, 
a  building  in  Early  Gothic  style,  finished  in  1891,  vrith  a  tower 
360  ft.  high.  Of  the  secular  btuldings  the  most  Important  13  the 
Landhaus,  where  the  local  diet  hol^  its  sittings,  erected  in  the 
i6tb  century  in  the  Renaissance  style.  It  possesses  an  interesting 
portal  and  a  beautiful  arcaded  court,  and  amongst  the  curiosities 
preserved  here  b  the  Styrian  hat.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the 
Zeughaus  or  anenal,  built  in  1644,  which  contains  a  very  rich 
collection  of  weapons  of  the  t5th-i7th  centuries,  and  which  is 
maintained  exactly  in  thesamecondilionasit  was  150  years  ago. 
The  town  ball,  built  in  1S07,  And  rebuilt  in  1S91  in  the  German 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  imperial  castle,  dating  from  the  tith 
century,  now  used  as  government  offices,  are  also  wortb  notice. 

At  the  head  ol  the  educational  institutions  is  the  university 
founded  in  1586  by  tbe  Austrian  archduke  Charles  Francis,  and 
restored  in  1817  after  an  interruption  of  45  years.  It  is  now 
housed  In  a  magnificent  building,  finished  in  1895,  and  is  endowed 
with  numerous  scientific  laboratories  and  a  rich  library.  It 
had  in  1901  a  teaching  staff  of  ifii  professors  bimI  lecturers, 
and  1653  students,  including  many  Italians  from  the  KOstenland 
and  Dalmatia.  The  Joanneum  Museum,  founded  la  tSi  t  by  the 
archduke  John  Baptist,  has  become  very  ricb  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  an  additional  huge  building  in  the  rococo  style  was 
erected  In  1895  for  its  accommodation.  The  technical  college, 
founded  in  1814  by  the  archduke  John  Baptbt,  had  in  1901 
about  400  pupils. 

An  active  trade,  fostered  by  abundant  rail  way  communications, 
is  combined  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  paper, 
chemicals,  vinegar,  physical  and  optical  instruments,  besides 
artistic  printing  and  lithography.  The  extensive  workshops 
of  the  So'Jtbem  railway  are  at  Graz,  and  ^jncelhe  opening  of  the 
railway  to  tbe  rich  coal-fields  of  KSflach  the  number  of  industrial 
establishments  has  greatly  iocreased. 

Amongst  Ihenumerous  intcrcstingplacesinthenngbbonrbood 
are:  tbe  Hilmteich,  ^h  the  Hilmwarte,  about  100  ft.  high; 
and  the  Rosenberg  (1570  ft.),  whence  the  ascent  of  the  Platte 
(3136  ft.)  with  extensive  view  is  made.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Rosenberg  is  Maria  Grlln,  with  a  large  sanatorium.  All  these 
places  arc  «tuated  to  the  N.  of  Graz.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mur  is  the  pilgrimage  cburcfa  of  Maria  Trost,  built  in  1714; 
on  the  right  bank  is  the  castle  of  Eggcnberg,  buflt  in  the  i7tb 
fentury.  TotheS-W.  Is  tbe Buchkogd(>i5eft.),«ith  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  a  little  farther  MUtli  it  Uie  watering-place  of 
Tobdbad. 

History. — Graz  may  possibly  bavt  been  a  Roman  site,  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  under  its  present  name  u  in  a  document 
of  A.D.  881,  after  which  it  became  the  rcudence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  surrounding  district,  known  later  as  Styria.  Its  privileges 
were  confirmed  by  King  Rudolph  I.  in  ia8i.  Surrounded  with 
walls  and  fosses  in  1435,  it  was  able  In  1481  to  defend  itself 
against  the  Hungarians  under  Matthias  Corvinns,  and  in  1519 
and  1533  the  Turks  attacked  it  with  as  little  success.  As  cariy 
as  1 530  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  preached  in  Graz  by  Scifricd 
and  Jacob  von  Eggcnberg,  and  in  1540  Eggcnberg  founded  the 
Paradies  or  Lutheran  school,  in  which  Kejder  afterwards  taught. 
But  the  aichdukc  Cfaaries  burned  so.ooo  Protestant  books  In 
the  square  of  tbo  present  lunatic  asylum,  and  succeeded  by  his 
oppressive  measurcsinbrinipngthedty  again  under  the  authority 
of  Rome.  From  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  15th  century  Graa  was 
the  residence  of  one  branch  of  tbe  family  of  Hobsburg,  a  branch 
which  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  in  t6i9'in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  IL  New  fortifications  were  constructed  in  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century  by  Franz  von  Poppendorf,  and  in  1644  the 
town  afforded  an  asylum  to  tbe  family  of  Ferdinand  III.  The 
French  wereinpossesuonof  theplaccin  1797  and  again  in  1805; 
and  in  1809  Mushal  Macdonald  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  entered  the  citadel  which  he  bad 
vainly  bedegcd,  blew  it  all  up  with  tbe  exception  of  the  bell- 
towct  and  the  citizens'  or  clock  tower.  It  benefited  greatly 
during  the  19th  century  from  the  care  of  the  atdutuLe  Jiduk  nu) 
Mcdved  extended  dvic  privUegs  ia  1860^ 


Sm  nwof  and  Peten^Ow.  GaehkiU  aW  TaperrupUl  itr  StaH 

S'laa.  1875);  G.  Fell.  Gnu  tmd  mm*  Vmttttmt  (Cias,  189>):  U 
tm,Di*SlodtiUrCtotun  (Craz.  i897).aadH<iInchter,JbfeUwt» 
ut  or  VtTianitnktit  am  Gras  (Graz,  1BS5}. 

QBAZZINI,  AMTOjnO  FRAMCBSCO  (1503-1583),  Italian 

authori  was  born  at  Flormceon  the  and  of  March  1503,  of  good 
family  both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  Of  his  youth 
and  education  all  record  ai^>eais  to  be  lost,  but  he  probably 
began  early  to  praaise  as  an  apothecary.  In  1540  he  was  one 
of  tbe  founders  of  tbe  Academy  of  the  Humid  (degli  Umidi) 
afterwards  called  "  della  Fiorentina,"  and  later  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  establishment  ol  tbe  more  famous  AccademU  delU 
Cmaca.  Inbothtodetieahewaaknownas/J£dicaorX«NCMrM, 
and  this  pseudonym  is  still  frequently  substituted  for  hit  proper 
name.  His  temper  was  what  the  French  happily  call  a  difficult 
one,  and  his  life  was  consequently  enlivened  or  disturbed  by 
various  literary  quarrels.  His  Humid  brethren  went  to  far  aft 
to  expet  him  for  a  time  from  the  aodet^— tbe  chief  ground 
of  oficnce  being  apparently  hia  ruthless  criticism  of  the 
"  Aramcans,"  a  party  of  tb«  fff^firisBt  who  maintained 
that  the  Fk>rcnline  or  Tuscan  tongue  was  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  tbe  Chaldee,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  Semitic. 
He  was  readmitted  in  1 566,  whca  his  friend  Salviati  was  "  consul " 
of  the  academy.  His  death  took  place  on  tbe  iStb  of  Fcbniaty 
1583.  U  Lasca  tanka  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Tuscsa 
prose.  His  style  b  copious  and  flexible;  abundantly  idiomatic^ 
but  without  any  aftecUtion  of  being  so,  it  carriea  with  it  the 
force  and  freshness  of  popuUr  speech,  while  it  lacks  not  at  tbe 
same  time  a  flavour -of  academic  culture.  Hu  priadpal  worfct 
arc  Le  Cent  (1756),  a  coUectioD  of  stories  in  tbe  manner  «f 
Boccacdo,  and  a  number  of  prose  comediea,  La  Gtlotia  (i  568),  L» 
SpifU<Ua{is6i),J  ParenUidi,loArmta,L»SMila,LaPiinoditrs, 
L'AnigogeU.  The  stsriea,  though  of  no  special  merit  aa  far 
as  the  [Jou  are  oonocmed,  are  told  with  verve  and  intcfeat. 
A  number  of  nnieeUaneous  poems,  a  few  lettera  and  Fnt 
Orations  to  timCnu  complete  the  list  of  Gcaziini's  extant  wocki. 

He  dsD  edited  tbe  workaof  Bern,  sad  collected  TmH  i  iHaidL 
larri,  mucktrau,  a  tatUt  tonwrdcfawitft-  am4ali  ptr  ArcNse  «W 
lempo  del  mafiHifiM  torew  dt'  MtHcifino  off  mw  ISS9-  In  1B6I 
Adamo  Roast  published  in  Ms  Riccrdu  per  U  tibtiatteJii  it  Femd* 
three  "novelle"  by  Ciasfliil,  from  a  MS.  of  tile  ifitheentury  intbt 
"Comunale"  of  Perugia;  and  ia  187a  a  mall  cottaetkm  of  thoM 
poem  which  have  been  leftutipubiished  by  prayioiucditon  appeared 
at  PoggibonM,  Altune  Fotsie  ineiit*.  See  Pietro  Fanfani's  "Vita 
dd  Lasca,"  prefixed  to  tus  edition  of  the  Open  itl  A.  Cratdnt 
(Florence,  1857). 

GREAT  AWAKEnifO,  the  name  given  to  8  remarkable 

religious  revival  centring  tn  New  England  in  1740-1743,  but 
covering  all  the  American  colonics  in  i74o-i7S<'-  The  word 
"  awakening  "  in  thb  sense  was  frequently  (and  possibly  first) 
used  by  Jonathan  Edwards  at  the  time  of  the  Northampton 
revival  of  1 734-1 735,  which  spread  through  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut(i740-i74i)of  GeorgcT^Tiitcfidd, 
who  had  previously  been  preaching  In  the  South,  especially 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  He,  his  immediate  follower,  Gilbert 
Tennent(i703-i  764),  other  clergymen, such  as  James  Davenport, 
and  many  untrained  laymen  who  took  up  the  work,  agreed 
in  tbe  emotional  and  dramatic  character  of  thdr  preaching, 
in  rousing  thdr  hearers  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  often 
amounting  to  frenzy,  in  the  undue  stress  they  put  upon  "  bodily 
effects "  (the  physical  manifestations  of  an  abnormal  psychic 
state)  as  proofs  of  conversion,  and  in  their  unrestrained  attacks 
upon  the  many  clergymen  who  did  not  ](rfn  them  and  whom 
they  called  "dead  men,"  unconverted,  unregencrate  and 
careless  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  tbdr  parishes.  Jonalbao 
Edwards,  Benjamin  Colman  (1673-1747),  and  Joseph  Bellamy,' 
recognized  tbe  viciousncss  of  so  extreme  a  position.  Edwards 
personally  reprimanded  Whitefidd  for  presuming  to  say  of  any 
one  that  he  was  unconverted,  and  in  bis  ThougkU  Contenint 
Ike  Frtscnl  Revival  of  Retigion  dcvoicd  much  space  to  "  showing 
what  things  are  to  be  corrected,  or  avoided,  in  promoting  this 
work."  Edwards*  famous  sermon  at  Enfield  in  1741  so  affected 
hb  audience  that  Hx^  oded  and  (CDined  aloud,  and  be  foand 
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ft  Bceesnry  to  bM  item  1m  fttm  tlut  be  might  so  on;  but 
Davenport  and  many  itinerants  provoked  and  [nvlled  shouting 
ind  even  writhing,  and  other  physical  manirestations.  At  its 
Hiy  session  in  174J  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  forbade 
kiiierant  preaching  save  with  full  consent  from  the  resident 
putor;  in  May  1743  the  annual  ministerial  convention,  1^  t 
tmM  (duraHty,  declared  against  "several  erron  in  doctrine 
«nd  disorders  In  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in  various 
piiis  of  the  Urid,"  against  by  preachers  and  disorderly  revival 
meetings;  in  the  same  year  Charles  Chauncy,  who  disapproved 
of  the  nvlva),  published  SeasenaUe  Tkougbls  on  the  Slale  of 
itrfffffli  in  Ittv  En^and;  and  In  1744-1745  Whitefield,  upon 
his  second  tour  in  New  England,  found  that  the  faculties  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  had  ofliciatly  "  testified  "  and  "  declared  '* 
■gainst  him  and  that  most  pulpits  were  closed  to  him.  Some 
■qwiatist  churches  were  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Awakening; 
these  either  died  out  or  became  Baptist  congregations.  To 
the  reaction  agaiiHt  the  gross  methods  of  the  revival  has  been 
■scribed  the  religious  apathy  of  Kcw  En^and  during  the  last 
ytm  of  the  iSth  century;  but  the  martial  and  political  excite- 
ment, beginning  with  King  George^  W«r  (U.  thft  American 
part  of  the  Wu  of  the  Austrian  Succet^on)  and  running  through 
the  American  War  of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  the 
American  govcmmcBt,  must  be  reckoned  at  the  least  as  contri- 
buting causes. 

See  Jocph  Tracy.  Tht  Cttat  jtwatrai'Mr  (Bo«ton,  1941) ;  Samnel 
P.  Hayes,  "  An  Hutorical  Study  of  the  Edw^rdcan  Rcvivatt,"  in 
n*  Amtrita»  JoarKat  »/  PtjfkoUtt,  vol.  1^  AVorceiter,  Mau., 
iMi):  and  Frederick  M.  Davcn^tt,  Primilitt  Traili  in  Rrti^iout 
Samas  (New  York,  1905),  especially  chapter  viiL  pp.  94-1.11. 

(R.  WB.) 

nUT  BIRBIER  RSBFt  a  vast  coral  reef  extending  for 
tMO  m.  akmg  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  (9.7.}.  The 
dwnnel  within  it  is  protected  from  heavy  seas  by  the  reef,  and 
b  t  valuable  route  of  communication  for  coasting  steamers. 
The  reef  itself  is  also  traversed  by  a  nnmbcr  ol  navigable  passages. 

QRUT  BARBIHGTM,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county, 
Massachuaetts,  n.S.A.,  on  the  Housatonic  river,  in  the  Berkshire 
hOb,  about  15  m.  S.W.  of  Pittafield.  Fop.  (1S90)  4611;  (1900) 
58s4,  ol  whom  1187  were  foreign-born;  (igto  census)  3916. 
lis  area  b  about  45  sq.  m.  The  townsliip  is  traversed  by 
a  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and 
the  Berkshire  Street  railway  (controlled  by  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.) 
has  its  southern  terminus  here.  Within  the  township  ore 
three  villages — Great  Barrington  (the  most  important),  Housa- 
tonic and  Van  Deusenvllle;  the  first  two  arc  about  5  m.  apart. 
The  vfllage  of  Great  Barrington,  among  the  hills,  is  well  know  n 
tl  a  sommer  resort.  The  Congregational  church  with  its  magnifi- 
cent organ  (3954  pipes)  »  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a  public 
library  in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Housatonic.  Monument  Ht.  (1710  ft.),  partly  in 
Stockbridge,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Berkshircs  and  the 
Housatonic  Valley.  The  Sedgwick  School  (for  boys)  was  removed 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  Great  Barrington  in  1869. 
There  are  various  manufactures,  including  cotton-goods  (In  the 
vSlage  of  Housatonic),  and  electric  meters,  paper,  knit  goods 
and  counterpanes  (in  the  village  of  Great  Barrington);  and 
marble  and  blue  stone  are  quarried  here;  but  the  township  n 
primarily  given  over  to  farming.  The  fair  of  the  Housatonic 
Agricultural  Society  is  held  here  annually  during  September; 
and  the  district  court  of  South  Berkshire  sits  here.  The  township 
was  incorporated  in  1761,  having  been,  rince  I74j,  the  "  NoRh 
Parish  ol  Shellield  ";  the  township  of  Sheffield,  eariler  known 
as  the  "  Lower  Housatonic  Plantation "  was  Incorporated  in 
1733.  Great  Barrington  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Shute 
(ib73-i734),  Viscount  Barrington  of  Ardglau  (the  adjective 
"  Great  "  being  added  to  distingubh  it  from  aoiAher  township 
of  the  same  name).  In  i76i-r787  It  was  theshhe-towi.  Great 
Banington  was  a  centre  of  the  disalTcction  during  Shays's 
rebellion,  and  on  the  iilh  of  September  1786  a  riot  here  pre- 
vented  the  sitting  of  court.  Samuel  Hopkins,  one  oC  the  most 
ndnent  of  American  theologians,  was  pastor  here  in  r743-i76g: 
GcMnl  Joaeph  Dwi|^t  (176)3-1765},  a  tnerchant,  bwycr  aiKl 


brigadier-general  of  Massachusetts  mititia,  who  took  part  in 
the  Louisburg  expedition  in  1745  and  later  [n  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  lived  here  from  1758  until  his  death;  and  William 
Cullen  Bryant  lived  here  as  a  lawyer  and  towu  clerk  in  1816-1815. 
^  Jee  C.  J.  Taylor.  Biaory  oj  Cmt  Barrinffm  (Great  Barrington, 

OREAT  BUfir,  an  area  In  the  western  CordlDeian  region  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  about  300,000  sq.  m.  In  extent, 
characterized  by  wboHy  interior  drainage,  a  peoiUar  mountain 
system  and  extreme  aridity.  Its  form  Is  approximately  that 
of  an  Isosceles  triangle,  with  the  abarp  angle  cxUnding  into 
Lower  California,  W.  of  the  Ccdorado  river;  the  nortliern  edge 
bring  formed  by  the  divide  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Columbia 
river,  the  eastern  by  that  of  the  Colorado,  the  western  by  the 
central  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  crest,  and  by  other  high 
mountains.  The  N.  boundary  and  much  of  the  E.  ti  not  con- 
spicuously uplifted,  being  plateau,  rather  than  mountain.  The 
W.  half  of  Utah,  the  S.W.  corner  of  Wyoming,  the  S.E.  corner 
of  Idaho,  a  large  area  In  S.E.  Oregon,  much  of  S.  California, 
a  strip  along  the  E.  border  of  the  last-named  Mate,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Nevada  ate  embraced  witfata  the  llmiu  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

The  Great  Basin  b  not,  as  Its  name  implies,  a  topographic  cup. 
Its  surface  is  of  varied  character,  with  many  independent  closed 
basins  draining  Into  lakes  or  **  playas,"  none  of  which,  however, 
has  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  mountain  chains,  which  from  their 
peculiar  geolo^c  character  are  known  as  of  the  **  Basin  Range 
type  "  (not  exactly  conterminous  in  distribution  with  the  Basin), 
are  echeloned  hi  short  ranges  running  from  N.  to  S.  Many  of 
them  arc  fault  block  mountains,  the  crust  having  been  broken 
and  the  blocks  tilted  so  that  there  b  a  steep  face  on  one  side 
and  a  gentle  slope  on  the  other.  Thb  b  the  Biuin  Range  type  of 
mountain.  These  mountains  arc  among  the  most  recent  in  the 
continent,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  still  growing.  la 
numerous  instances  clear  evidence  of  recent  movements  along 
the  fault  planes  has  been  discovered;  and  frequent  earthquake* 
testify  with  equal  force  to  the  present  uplift  of  the  mountaiit 
blocks.  The  \MlIeys  between  the  tilted  mountain  bk>cks  are 
smooth  and  olien  trough-like,  and  arc  often  the  sites  of  shallow 
salt  lakes  or  playas.  By  the  rain  wash  and  wind  aaion  detritus 
from  the  mountains  is  carried  to  these  valley  floors,  raising  their 
level,  and  ollcn  burying  low  mountain  spurs,  so  as  to  cause 
neighbouring  valleys  to  coalesce.  The  plateau  "  lowlands  "  in 
the  ceiftre  of  the  Basin  are  approximately  5000  ft.  in  altitude, 
Southward  the  altitude  falls.  Death  valley  and  Coahulla  valley 
being  in  part  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  whole  Ba^  b 
marked  by  three  features  of  elevation— the  Utah  basin,  the 
Nevada  basin  and,  betwce.i  them,  the  Nevada  plateau. 

Over  the  lowlands  of  the  Basin,  taken  generally,  there  is  an 
average  precipitation  of  perhaps  6-7  in.,  wiiile  in  the  Oregon 
region  it  is  twice  as  great,  and  in  the  southern  parts  even  less. 
The  mountains  receive  somewhat  more.  The  annual  evaporation 
from  water  surfaces  b  from  60  to  150  in.  (60  to  80  on  the  Great 
Salt  Lake).  The  reason  for  the  arid  climate  differs  in  different 
sections.  In  the  north  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  lose  most  of  ihclr  mouture,  especially  In  winter,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  in  the  south  It  b  dne 
to  the  fact  that  the  region  He*  in  a  aone  of  calms,  and  light, 
variable  winds.  Precipitation  bhrgdycooflncd  to  local  showers, 
often  of  such  violence  as  to  warrant  the  name  "  cloud  bursts," 
commonly  applied  to  the  heavy  down-pours  of  thb  desert 
region.  It  b  these  heavy  rains,  of  brief  duration,  when'  great 
volumes  of  water  rapidly  run  oS  from  the  barren  slopes,  that 
cause  the  deep  channeb,  or  arroyas,  which  cross  the  desert. 
Permanent  streams  are  rare.  Many  mountains  are  quite  without 
perennial  streams,  and  some  lack  even  springs.  Few  of  the 
mountain  creeks  succeed  in  reaching  the  arid  plains,  and  those 
that  do  quickly  disappear  by  evaporation  or  by  seepage  into 
the  gravels.  In  the  N.W.  there  are  many  permanent  lakes 
without  outlet  fed  by  the  mountain  streams;  others,  snow  fed, 
occur  among  the  Sierra  Nevada:  and  some  in  the  larger  mountain 
ausKt-of  toe  middle  letfoB.  AtoiMtallaicsaUiw.  Thelargesl 
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of  all,  Creat  Salt  Lake,  is  maintAined  by  the  waten  o(  the 
Wa&auh  and  associated  pbteaus.  No  lakes  occur  south  of 
Owens  In  the  W.  and  Sevier  in  the  E.  CS9");  evaporation  below 
these  Umitl  it  supieioe.  Most  of  the  smaU  dosed  bsiiM,  bow* 
ever,  contain  "  [dayas,"  or  alkali  mud  flats,  that  are  overflowed 
when  the  tributary  streams  are  supplied  with  storm  water. 

Save  where  irrigation  has  reclaimed  small  areas,  the  whole 
region  is  a  vast  desert,  though  locally  only  some  of  the  interior 
plains  are  known  as  "  deserts."  Sudi  are  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Carson  deserts  in  the  north,  the  Mohave  and  Colorado  and 
Amargosa  (Death  Valley)  deserts  of  the  south-west.  Siraggling 
forests,  mainly  of  conifers,  characterize  the  high  plateaus  of 
central  Utah.  The  lowlands  and  the  lower  mountains,  especially 
southward,  arc  generally  treeless.  Cottonwoodsiinelhcsueams, 
salt-loving  vegetation  margins  the  bare  ptayaa,  low  bushes  and 
seaitercd  bunch-grass  grow  over  the  lowlands,  especially  in  the 
north.  Cray  desert  plants,  notably  cactuses  and  other  thorny 
plants,  partly  replace  in  the  south  the  bushes  of  the  north. 
Except  on  the  scattered  oases,  where  ireigation  from  springs  and 
mountain  streams  has  reclaimed  unall  patches,  the  desert  b 
barren  and  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  There  arc  broad  plains 
covered  with  salt  and  alkali,  and  others  supporting  only  scattered 
bunch  grass,  sage  bush,  cactus  and  other  arid  land  plants. 
There  ate  stony  wastes,  or  alluvial  fans,  where  mountain  streams 
emerge  upon  the  pbins,  in  time  of  flood,  bringing  detritus  in 
their  torrential  coursesfrom  the  mountain  canyons  and  depositing 
it  along  the  mountain  base.  The  banenness  extends  into  the 
mountains  themselves,  where  there  are  bate  rock  cliffs,  stony 
sbpcs  and  a  general  absence  of  vegetation.  With  increasing 
altitude  vegetation  becomes  more  varied  and  abundant,  until  the 
tree  limit  b  reached;  then  follows  a  forest  belt,  which  in  the 
highest  mountains  is  limited  above  by  cold  u  it  is  below  by 
aridity. 

The  successive  exploratitms  of  B.  L.  ^  Bonneville,  J.  C. 
Fr6mont  and  Howard  Stansbuty  (i8o6-i86j]  furnished  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  hydrographic  features  and  geological 
lacustrine  history  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  this  knowledge  was 
rounded  out  by  the  field  work  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  from 
1879  to  iS$3,  under  the  direction  of  Grove  Karl  Gilbert.  The 
mountains  are  composed  in  great  part  of  Paleozoic  strata, 
often  modified  by  vulcanism  and  greatly  denuded  and  sculptured 
by  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  climate  in  late  geologic  time 
was  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  to-day.  In  the. 
Pkistocene  period  many  large  lakes  were  formed  within  the  Great 
Basin;  especially,  by  the  fusion  of  small  catchment  basins, 
two  great  confluent  bodies  of  water — Lake  Lahontan  (in  the 
Nevada  basin)  and  Lake  Bonneville  (in  the  Utah  basin).  The 
Utter,  the  remnants  of  which  are  represented  to-day  by  Great 
Salt,  Sevier  and  Utah  Lakes,  had  a  drainage  basin  of  some 
54,000  sq,  m. 

See  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  Wheeler  Survey.  U.S.  Ctotraphical  Survey 
Wttt  0}  Iht  Hundrtdlk  Mrri4ian.  vol.  iii.;  Clarence  King  and  others 
inihcXt^no/Mc  Fortieth  Parallel  Siinty  (U.S.  Gcol.  Exploraiion 
of  ibc  Fonieth  Parallel):  G.  K.  Gilbert's  lake  BenntnlU  (MS. 
Geolatfical  Survey,  Monotropht.  No.  1,  1890),  al&o  I.  C.  RuikH's 
Lake  Lahtuiran  (Same,  No.  11,  tSSjj.with  references  to  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Survej-.  For  reference  to  later  geological  literature,  and 
discUSWHI  of  the  Basin  Range*,  iee  I.  E.  Suurr,  Suif.  Geel.  Soc.  Amrr. 
vol.  la,  tool,  p.  81*  i  and  G.  D.  L^ndcrback,  same,  vol.  15,  1904, 
p.  aSo;  abo  general  bibliograpbie*  issued  by  the  U.S.  Gcol.  Survey 
(e.g.  BkU.  301,  373  and  40g). 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE,  an  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  in 
the  north-west  of  Canada,  between  65*  and  67*  N.,  and  117°  and 
113°  W.  It  Is  of  very  irregular  shape,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  11,100  sq.  m.,  a  depth  of  170  (t.,  and  is  upwards  of  wo  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  175  m.  in  length,  and  from  j$  to  45  in 
breadth,  though  the  greatest  distance  between  its  northern  and 
southern  arms  is  about  180  m.  The  Great  Bear  river  discharges 
its  waters  Into  the  Mackenae  river.  It  is  full  of  fish,  and  the 
nei^bouring  country,  though  barren  and  uncultivated,  contain* 
quantities  of  game. 

GREAT  CIRCLE.  The  circle  in  which  a  sphere  is  cut  by  a 
^ne  is  called  a  "  great  circle,"  when  the  cutting  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  i^bxtt.  TreatioB  the  earth  a*  1  qibere. 


the  meridians  of  longitude  are  all  great  circles.  Ofthe'panlMe 
of  latitude,  the  equator  only  is  a  great  circle.  The  ahortcst  ling 
joining  any  two  points  is  an  arc  of  a  great  drcle.  For  "  great 
dicle  sailing  "  see  Navigation. 

OBUT  FALLS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cascade  county, 
Montana,  U.S.A.,  99  m.  (by  rail)  N.E.  of  Helena,  oa  the  S.  badt 
of  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the  mouih  of  the  Sun  river,  at  an 
attitude  of  about  3300  ft^  It  b  10  m.  above  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Minouri,  from  which  it  derives  its  naaw.  Fap.  (1890) 
3979;  (1900)  of  whom  4692  were  fordgn-bom;  (1910 

census)  13,94s.  It  has  an  area  of  about  S  sq.  m.  It  is  served 
by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Billings  k  Northern  (Chicage^ 
Burlington  k  Quincy  system)  railways.  The  diy  has  a  ifileDdid 
park  system  ^  seven  parks  (about  530  acres)  with  15  m.  ot 
boulevards.'  Among  the  principal  buiidinga  are  a  dty  hall, 
court  house,  high  school,  commercial  college,  Carnegie  library, 
the  Columbus  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  (under 
the  supcrvbioD  of  the  SUiers  of  Charily),  and  the  Montana 
Deaconess  hospital.  There  b  a  Federal  Und  ofiicc  in  the  dty. 
Great  Falls  lies  In  the  midst  of  a  region  exceptionally  rich  ia 
mine rab— copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  limestone, 
sapphires  and  bituminous  coal  being  mined  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Much  grain  b  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  dty  is  an  important 
shipping  point  for  wool,  live-stock  and  cereals.  Near  Great 
Falls  the  Missouri  river,  within  7)  ta.,  contracts  from  a  width  of 
about  900  to  300  yds.  and  falls  nxtre  than  500  ft.,  the  principal 
falb  being  the  Black  Ea^e  Falb  (50  ft.),  from  which  power  b 
derived  for  the  dty's  street  railway  and  lighting  plant,  the 
beautiful  Rainbow  Falb  (48  ft.)  and  Great  Falb  (91  ft.).  Giant 
Spring  Fall,  about  10  ft.  high,  b  a  cascade  formed  by  a  spring 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Rainbow  Falb.  The  river  furaisfaes 
very  valuable  water-power,  partly  utilized  by  Urge  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  including  flour  mills,  plaster  mills,  breweries, 
iron  works,  mining  machinery  shops,  and  smelting  and  reducii(» 
works.  The  Boston  It  Montana  copper  smelter  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world;  it  has  a  chimney  stack  306  ft.  Ugh,  and  in 
igoS  emj^oyed  iioo  men  in  the  smelter  and  3500  in  its  mining 
dcFUirtment.  Great  Falb  ranked  tecond  (to  Anaconda)  among 
the  cities  of  the  stale  in  the  value  of  the  factory  product  of  1905, 
which  was  $13,391,979,  showing  an  Increase  of  42-4%  since  190a 
Thecityownsandopcralcsils  water-supply  system.  Great  FaUs 
was  settled  in  18S4,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  188S. 

GREAT  HASWOOD.  an  nrban  district  in  the  Darwen  porlia* 
mentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4)  m.  N.E.  oi  Blade* 
bttrn,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorl^hire  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
12,015.  It  b  of  modern  growtH,  a  township  (rf  cotton  opefUivci, 
with  large  collieries  in  (he  vicinity.  An  agricultural  sedtty 
b  also  maintained. 

GREATHEAD.  JAMES  HEMR7  (1&44-1S96).  Britbh  engineer, 
was  born  at  Cralianutown,  Cape  Colony,  on  the  6th  of  August 
1844-  He  migrated  to  England  in  1S59,  and  in  1864  was  a  pupil 
of  P.  W.  Barlow,  from  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
shield  system  of  tunnelling  with  which  his  name  b  cspecblly 
assodatcd.  Barlow,  indeed,  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  shield, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  traKc  of 
London  by  the  consttuction  of  underground  railways  running 
in  cast-iron  tubes  oenUructcd  by  its  aid.  To  show  what  the 
method  could  do,  it  wa*  resolved  to  make  a  subway  under 
the  Thames  near  the  Tower,  but  the  troubles  encountered 
by  Sir  M.  I-  Brunei  in  the  Tbanics  Tunnel,  where  also  a  shield  was 
employed,  made  engineers  hesitate  to  undertake  the  subway, 
even  though  it  was  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions  (6  ft.  7  in. 

■  Great  Falb  was  a  pioneer  among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  the 
development  of  a  park  system.  When  tbe  dty  was  6Ht  Kttkd  its 
dtc  was  a  "barren  tract  of  sand,  thinly  covered  with  bufl'alo.gtaM 
and  patche^of  Htge  brush."  The  first  settler.  Paris  (^bstm,  of 
MinMapoliB.'bepa  the  pfainting  of  trees,  which,  though  not  indi- 
genous, grew  weU.  The  dty't  sidewalhs  ara  bordered  t>y  mrm  oi 
lawn,  ia  which  there  b  a  row  of  trees,  and  the  dty  maintains  a  large 
nursery  where  trees  are  ^wn  (or  this  purpose.  A  general  state  Utf 
(■901 )  ptacins  the  parking  of  cities  on  a  sound  financial  bisii  ii  due 
ve^.largdy  to  the  impulae  fucoisiRd  by  Great  Falls.  Secananiclet 
"  Gnat  Falls,  ihc  Pioneer  Park  Ctiy  at  Montana."  by  C  H.  Foriief 
Lindsaykin  tbe  Cr^inmau  for  November  i^oB. 
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fartenul  dieter)  ihu  the  iniiiwl.  At  thii  JdBCtnre  Gn«th««d 
cune  forward  and  offered  to  ttkt  up  the  coiunct;  and  ht 
wccesafully  carried  it  tbroagh  in  1S69  without  finding  any 
■Mceasity  to  resort  to  the  u>e  of  cerapicssed  air,  which  Barlow 
bt  t867  had  saggested  mi^t  be  employed  in  water-bearing  itrata. 
After  thb  be  began  to  practise  on  his  own  account,  and  maimly 
divided  hii  time  between  railway  construction  and  talting  out 
patents  for  improvements  in  his  shkld,  and  for  other  inventions 
such  as  the  "  Ejector  "  fire-hydrant.  Early  in  the  'eighties  he 
began  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  company  whose  aim  was 
to  introduce  into  London  from  Amerka  the  HaHidie  system  of 
cable  traction,  and  in  18S4  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
antliorfzing  what  is  now  the  City  ft  South  London  RsUwsy — 
a  tabe-railway  to  be  worked  by  cables.  This  was  begun  in  1886, 
and  the  tunnels  were  driven  means  of  the  Greathead  shield, 
compressed  air  being  used  at  those  points  where  water-bearing 
gravel  was  encountered.  During  the  progress  of  the  works 
dectrical  traction  became  so  far  developed  as  to  be  superior 
to  cables;  tbe  idea  of  using  the  biter  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  when  the  railway  was  opened  in  1890  it  was  as  an  electrical 
one.  Greathead  was  engaged  in  two  other  important  under- 
groond  lines  in  London — the  Waterloo  ft  City  and  the  Central 
London.  He  lived  to  see  the  tunneb  of  the  former  completed 
under  the  Thames,  but  the  btter  was  scarcely  begun  at  the  time 
of  bu  death,  which  happened  at  Streatham,  in  the  south  of 
London,  on  the  iist  of  October  1S96. 

QREAT  LAKES  OF  NORTH  AMBMCA,  TMB.  The  connected 
string  of  five  fmh-water  inbnd  seas.  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan, 
Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  lying  in  theinteriorof  North  America, 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  north  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  south,  and  forming  the  head-waters  of 
tbe  St  Lawrence  river  system,  are  collectively  and  generally 
known  as  "  The  Great  Lakes."  From  the  head  of  lake  Superior 
these  lakes  ate  navigable  to  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  loij  m.,  (or  vesseb  having  a  draught  of  m  ft.; 
from  Buffalo  to  Kingston,  191  m.  farther,  the  draught  is  limited, 
by  the  depth  in  the  Wetland  canal,  to  14  ft.;  bke  Superior,  the 
Urgfst  andmost  westeriyof  thebkes,  empties,  through  the  river 
St  Mary,  5$  m.  long,  into  lake  Huron.  From  Point  Irt>quois, 
which  may  be  considered  the  foot  of  the  bke,  to  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  St  Mary's  Falls,  St  Mary's  Rapids  or  the  Soo,  as  It  is 
variously  called,  a  distance  of  14  m.,  there  b  a  ^ngte  channel, 
which  has  been  dredged  by  the  United  States  government,  at 
points  which  required  deepening,  to  gjve  a  minimum  width 
of  800  ft.  and  a  depth  of  13  ft.  at  mean  stage  water.  Below  the 
Sanlt,  the  river,  on  iti  course  to  bke  Huron,  expands  into  several 
hko,  and  b  divided  by  isluids  into  numerous  contracted 
passages.  There  are  two  navigated  channels;  the  older  one, 
IbUowing  the  International  boundary-line  by  way  of  bke  George, 


i9i  ft.,  the  hdght  varying  as  the  bkea  chaage  in  leveL  The 
enormous  growth  of  intcr-bke  freight  traffic  has  justified  the 
construction  of  three  separate  locks,  each  overcoming  the  rapids 
by  a  single  Ult— two  side  by  side  on  the  United  Sutes  and  one 
on  tbe  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  These  locks,  the  largest  In 
the  world,  ate  all  open  to  Canadian  and  United  States  vesseb 
alike,  and  are  operated  free  from  all  taxes  or  t<rib  on  sfaippiiifr 
The  Canadian  ship  catwl,  tqtened  to  traffic  on  tbe  9th  of 
September  1895,  waa  constructed  through  St  Maiy  labad,  00 
the  north  side  of  the  rapids,  by  the  Canadian  govemmentt  at  a 
cost  of  $3,684,217,  to  fsdliute  traf&c  and  to  secure  to  Canadbn 
vesaeb  an  entrance  to  lake  Superior  without  entering  Untied 
States  territory.  The  canal  b  5967  ft.  long  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  entrance  piers,  has  one  k>ck  900  ft.  long  and 
60  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  on  the  slUs  at  the  lowest  luiown  water- 
levd  of  toi  ft.  The  approaches  to  the  canal  are  dredged  to 
18  ft.  deep,  and  are  well  buoyed  and  lighted.  On  the  United 
Sutes  side  of  the  river  the  length  of  the  canal  b  ■}  m.,  the 
channel  outside  the  locks  having  a  width  varying  from  loS  to 
600  ft.  and  depth  of  25  ft.  The  locks  of  1855  were  closed  in  1886, 
to  give  pbce  to  the  Poe  lock.  The  Wcitzel  lock,  opened  to 
navigation  on  the  ist  of  September  i88t,  was  built  wuth  of  the 
old  locks,  tbe  approach  being  I  hrou^  the  old  canal.  Its  chamber 
b  515  ft.  long  between  lock  gates,  and  80  ft.  wide,  narrowing 
to  6a  ft.  at  the  gates.  The  length  of  the  masonry  walb  b  717  Ii., 
height  39}  ft.,  with  17  fL  over  mitresillaatmeanstagcof  waten 
The  Poe  lock,  built  because  tbe  Weitzd  lock,  targe  and  fully 
equipped  as  it  Is,  vras  insufficient  for  the  rapidly  growing  trai&c, 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August  1896.  Itslengthbetweengates 
is  800  ft.;  width  100  ft.;  length  of  masonry  walls  1100  ft.; 
height  43I  to  45  ft.,  with  22  ft.  on  the  mitre  ^  at  mean  stage. 

The  expenditure  by  tbe  United  States  government  on  the 
canal,  with  Its  several  locks,  and  on  improving  the  channel 
through  the  river,  aggregated  fourteen  million  doSars  up  to  the 
end  of  1906.'  Plana  were  prepared  jn  1907  for  a  thkd  United 
States  lock  with  a  separate  canal  approach. 

The  canab  nre  closed  eVeiy  winter,  the  average  date  of  opening 
up  to  1S93  being  the  ist  of  Hay,  and  of  closing  the  ist  of 
December.  The  pressure  of  business  since  thai  time,  aided 
possibly  by  some  slight  climatic  modification,  has  extended 
the  season,  so  that  the  average  date  of  opening  is  new  ten  day* 
eariiet  and  of  closing  twelve  da^  bter.  The  earliest  opeiUag 
was  in  1902  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  the  latest  closing  in  1904  on 
the  aoth  of  December. 

Tlie  table  below  gives  the  average  yearly  comroeice  for  periods 
of  five  years,  and  serves  to  show  the  rapid  increaie  in  freight  growth. 

Around  the  canab  have  grown  up  two  thriving  towns,  one 
on  tbe  Michigan,  the  other  on  the  Onl«rio  ^de  of  the  river,  with 
manufactories  driven  by  water-poitjet  derived  bom  the  Smlt. 


StaltmetU  ej  ilu  eommtre*  tkrouth  At  ustral  Sttill  Sg  iiarie  canals,  amaged  for  eterj  fiM  ytartf 


Year*. 

PSM- 

agea. 

Regiitered 
Toonage. 

Pmco- 
(cr*. 

Coel. 
Net  Tons 

Fkiv. 
BarreU. 

Wheat. 
Bushels. 

Other 

Gcaias. 

Budieb. 

Genenl 
Merchan- 

diK. 
Net  Tons. 

Salt. 
Barrels. 

Iran  Ore. 
Net  Tons. 

Lumber 
M.ft. 
B.M. 

Toul 
Freight. 
Net  Ton*. 

18SS-18W 
1SS0-18S4 
1885- 1S89 
1890-1894 
1895-1899 
1900-1904 
1906  alone 

387 
4.457 
7flo8 
11.965 
18.35J 
19.374 
aa."55 

193.307 
3,367,166 
4,901.105 
?*"^ 
18,451^7 
26.199.795 
41,098,324 

6,306 
J4X07 
»9-«4 
24*09 
40.289 
54.093 
63.033 

3,370.843 
5,457.019 
8.739.630 

•9*555 
681,726 

5,764.766 
8JI9.699 
7,031,839 
6495.350 

None. 

iilljl.085 
34^75.971 
S7.227.»69 
56^69,265 
84  .»7 1. 358 

34.61a 
W6J46 
1.313.815 
i.7^.7<* 
23J49.I34 
».76o.533 
54.343.155 

74^7 
87.5*0 
1644^6 

640.S77 
1,134.851 

1,348 

107.335 
175.733 
331.178 
»3,I56 
4"^  .363 
468,161 

»7,J06 
867.999 
3,497.403 
4.939.909 
10,738.075 
30/120,487 
35.35rW 

320 
79.144 
197.605 
510481 
833,968 
999.944 
900,631 

55.797 
3.184,731 

5^4 

io.fe7,349 
19,354.974 
31.345,565 
51,751.080 

has  a  width  of  150  to  300  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  17  ft.;  it  b  buoyed 
but  not  lighted,  and  b  not  capable  of  navii^tioB  by  modem 
large  freightere;  the  other,  some  11  m.  sboiter,  an  artHkial 
diuinel  dredged  by  the  United  Suies  government  in  their  own 
territory,  has  a  minimum  width  <A  300  ft.  and  depth  of  30  ft. 
Itbdaboratclylightedthtoughoutiulcnfth.  A  third  cfaanncl, 
Mtt  of  all  the  islands,  was  designed  for  ateamera  b»und  down, 
the  cMer  cbtnnri  being  reaervcd  for  upbound  boats. 

Between  take  Superior  and  lake  Hurm  there  b  a  fait  irf  so  ft. 
of  which  the  Sauk,  in  a  duuace  of  i  m.^  absorb*  from  18  to 


Tbe  outlet  of  bke  Michigan,  the  only  lake  of  the  series  tying 
wholly  in  United  States  territory,  b  at  the  Strait  of  Mackinac, 
near  the  pwnt  where  the  river  St  Mary  reaches  lake  Ifuron. 
With  lake  Michigan  are  connected  the  Chicago  Sam'Iary  and 
Ship  canal,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi canals,  for  which  see  Illinois.  With  lake  Huron  is  always 

■  Statutksl  report  of  bke  commerce  patiiiig  through  canab.  CoL 
Chai.  E.  L.  B.  Davii.  U.S.A,,  engineer  in  charge,  1907. 

•Staiislical  report  of  bke  commerce  pawng  throu^  caaabi 
puWiihed  annually  by  the  U.$.  engineer  oficer  in  charge. 

*  Tho  first  five  years  of  operation. 
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IndudedGforgitn  Bay  u  well  u  the  chuuMl  north  of  Hsnkoulin 
Iilasd.  Ai  it  is  principally  navieitcd  as  a  connectiuK  waterway 
between  Uket  Superior  and  Uichigaa  and  lake  Erie  it  has  no 
BoUUe  lutbouft  OB  it.  It  cmpliet  into  lake  Erie  through  the 
river  St  Cklr,  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit.  On  these  con- 
necting waters  are  several  important  manufacturing  and  shipping 
towns,  and  through  this  chain  passes  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the 
lakes,  both  that  to  and  from  lake  Michigan  ports,  and  also  that  of 
lake  Superior.  The  tonnageof  a  single  short  season  of  navigation 
«aceedt  in  the  aggregate  60,000,000  tons.  Extensive  dredging 
and  embankment  works  have  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  government  in  lake  St  Clair  and  the  river  Detroit,  and  a 
3»ft.  channel  rtow  exists,  which  is  being  constantly  improved. 
Lake  St  Clair  te  nearly  circuhr,  35  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  north- 
east quadrant  filled  by  the  delta  of  the  river  St  Clair.  It  has  a 
very  Oat  bottom  with  a  gmcral  depth  of  only  11  ft.,  shoaling  very 
gradually,  usually  to  reed  beds  that  line  the  low  swampy  shorn. 
To  enter  the  lake  from  river  St  Clair  two  channels  have  been 
provided,  with  retaining  walls  of  cribwork,  one  for  upward,  the 
other  for  downward  bound  vessels.  Much  dredging  has  also  been 
necessary  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  river  Detroit.  A  critical 
point  In  that  river  is  at  Limekiln  crossing,  a  cut  dredged  through 
limestone  rock  above  the  Canadian  town  of  Amherslburg,  The 
Bomal  depth  here  before  improvement  was  tai-is  ft-;  by  a 
project  of  1901  a  channel  600  ft.  wide  and  3 1  f  t .  deep  was  planned; 
there  arc  separate  channels  for  up-  and  down-bound  vessels.  To 
prevent  veMclt  from  crowding  together  in  the  cut,  the  Canadian 
government  maintains  a  patrol  service  here,  while  the  United 
Sutes  government  maintains  a  nmilar  patrol  in  the  St  Mary 
channeL 

The  Grand  Trunk  railway  opened  in  iSgr  a  sin^  track 
tunnel  under  the  river  St  Clair,  from  Samia  to  Port  Huron. 
It  is  6036  ft.  long,  a  cylinder  30  ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with 
cast  iron  in  Hanged  sections.  A  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
between  Detroit  and  Windsor,  under  the  river  Detrmt. 

From  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie,  the  river  Niagara  runs 
northwards  36  m.  into  lake  Ontario.  To  overcome  the  diETemice 
of  517  ft.  in  level  between  lakes  Erie  and  Onurio,  the  Welland 
canal,  accommodating  vessels  of  355  ft.  in  length,  with  a  draught 
«f  14  ft.,  was  built,  and  is  tnaintained  by  Canada.  The  Murray 
canal  extends  from  Prest|u'ile  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  a  distance  of  6|  a.,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  Trent  canal  b  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  water 
stretches  in  (he  interior  of  Ontario  which  are  ullimatdy  designed 
to  connect  lake  Huron  and  lake  Ontario.  At  Pelcrboro  a 
liydravlic  balaace'Iock  with  a  lift  of  65  ft.,  140  ft.  In  length  and 
33  ft.  clear  in  width,  allowing  a  draught  of  8  fU,  has  been  con- 
ttnicted.  The  ordinary  locks  are  by  33  fL  with  a  draught 
of  6  ft.  When  the  whole  route  of  soo  m.  is  completed,  there  will 
not  be  more  than  is  m.  of  actual  canal,  the  remaining  portion 
ot  the  waterway  being  through  lakes  and  rivers.  For  the  Erie 
canal,  between  that  lake  and  the  KndMD  river,  sec  Eiib  and 
NewYose. 

The  population  of  the  statet  and  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  estimated  to  be  over  3  5,000,000.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  south  of  lake  Erie,  there  are  large  coal-fields.  Sur- 
rounding  lake  Michigan  and  west  of-Ihke  Superior  are  vast 
grain-growing  plains,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west are  rapidly  increasing  the  area  and  quantity  of  ivhcut 
(TOwn;  while  both  north  and  south  of  lake  Superior  are  the 
most  extensive  Iron  rm'nea  in  the  world,  from  which  35  million 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  in  1906.  The  natural  highway  for  the 
shipment  of  all  these  products  b  the  Great  Lakes,  and  over 
them  coal  b  distributed  westwards  and  grain  and  iron  ore  are 
concentrated  eastwards.  The  great  quantity  of  coarse  freights, 
that  a>uld  only  be  profitably  carried  long  dbtanccs  by  water, 
has  revolutionized  the  type  of  vessel  used  for  its  transportation, 
making  large  steamers  imperative,  consolidating  interests  and 
chaapcning  methods.  It  b  usual  for  Ihe  vessels  in  the  grain 
trade  and  in  the  iron-ore  trade  to  make  their  up  trips  empty; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  farililtcs  provided  at 
Cenniaalpoints,  they  make  very  fast  time,  aiKl  carry  freight  very 


cheaply.  The  cost  of  freight  per  ton-mile  fell  from  13/ioecaM 
in  1S87  to  8/too  cent  in  iSgS;  since  then  the  rate  has  slightly 
risen,  but  keeps  well  below  i/io  cent  per  ton.«iile. 

The  traffic  on  the  lakes  may  be  divided  into  three  dasscs, 
passenger,  paduge  freight  and  bulk  freighL  Of  paaaogcr 
boats  the  largest  are  380  ft.  long  by  44  ft-  beam,  bavbg  a 
speed  of  over  10  m.  an  hour,  making  the  round  trip  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  iSoo  m.,  or  Buffalo  and  Dulutb  3000  m., 
every  week.  They  carry  no  freighu  The  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  runs  a  line  of  fine  Tyne-fauilt  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  between  Owen  Sound  and  Fort  William,  and  these 
two  lines  equal  in  accammodaiioo  transatlantic  passenger 
steamers.  On  lake  Michigan  many  fine  passenger  boats  run  out 
of  Chicago,  and  on  lake  Ontario  there  are  sevcnl  large  and  fast 
Canadian  steamers  on  routes  radiating  from  Toronto.  The 
pack^  freight  business,  that  b,  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  enclosed  parcels,  is  principally  local;  all  the  through  business 
of  this  description  b  controlled  by  lines  run  by  the  great  trunk 
railmys,  and  b  done  in  boats  limited  in  beam  to  50  ft.  to  admit 
them  throu^  bridges,  over  the  rivers  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  vesseb  on  the  lakes  are  bulk 
freighters,  and  the  conditions  of  the  service  have  devch^iKd  a 
spedal  type  of  vessel.  Originally  sailing  vcsscb  were  largely 
used,  but  these  have  practically  disappMrcd.  giving  place  to 
steamers,  which  have  grown  steadily  in  size  with  every  inacaie 
in  avaibble  draught.  In  1S94  Ihero  was  no  vessel  on  the  lakes 
with  a  capacity  of  over  5000  tons;  in  1906  there  were  254  veascb 
of  a  greater  capacity,  11  of  them  carrying  over  i>,ooo  tons  each. 
For  a  few  years  following  1890  many  large  barges  were  built, 
carrying  up  to  8000  tons  each,  intended  to  be  towed  by  a 
steamer.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  time  lost  by  one  boa 
of  the  pair  having  to  wait  for  the  other  nuute  the  plan  unprofit* 
able  and  no  more  were  built.  Following  1S88  some  40  whale- 
back  steamers  and  barges,  having  oval  cross-sections  without 
frames  or  decks,  were  built,  but  experience  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  advantage  in  the  type,  and  their  construction  has  ceased. 
The  modern  bulk  freighter  b  a  vessel  600  ft.  long,  5$  ft.  beam, 
capable  of  carrying  14,000  tons  on  >o  ft.  draught,  built  with  a 
midship  section  practically  rectangular,  thccocfAdent  frequently 
as  high  as  -98.  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Icogth 
^wlutely  straight,  giving  a  block  coclficicnt  up  to  •87.  The 
tri|4e-expansion  machinery  and  boilers,  designed  to  drive  the 
boat  at  a  speed  of  la  m.  an  hour,  arc  Jn  the  extreme  stem,  and 
the  pilot  house  and  quarters  in  the  extreme  bow,  leaving  all 
the  cargo  space  together.  Hatches  arc  spaced  at  mullipkt 
of  isiu  throughout  the  length  and  are  made  as  wide  as  possible 
athwartships  to  (acPitate  loading  and  unloading.  The  veucls 
are  built  00  ^rder  frames  and  fitted  with  douUc  bottoms  for 
strength  and  water  ballast.  This  typo  of  vessel  can  be  loaded 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  unloaded  by  sclf.filling  grab  buckets  up  to 
ten  tons  capacity,  worked  hydrauKcally,  in  six  or  eight  horn. 
The  bulk  frd^t  generally  fdlows  certain  well-defined  routes; 
Iron  ore  b  slupped  east  from  ports  on  both  sides  of  lake  Superior 
and  on  the  west  side  of  take  Michigan  to  rail  shipping  pmnU 
on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Erie.  Wheat  and  other  grains  from 
Duluth  find  their  way  to  Buffalo,  as  do  wheat,  com  (maiie] 
and  other  grains  from  Chicago.  Wheat  from  the  Canadiia 
north-west  b  dbtributed  from  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
to  railway  terrainali  on  Georgian  Bay,  to  Buffalo,  nnd  to  Port 
Colbome  for  trans-shipment  to  canal  barges  for  Monlml, 
and  coal  is  distributed  from  lake  Erie  to  all  western  points.  The 
large  shipping  trade  is  assisted  by  both  governmcnls  by  a  system 
of  aids  to  navigation  that  mark  every  channel  and  danger. 
There  are  also  life-saving  stations  at  all  dangerous  points. 

TheCreat  Lakes  never  freeze  over  complctcly.buttheharbous 
and  <Aen  the  connecting  rivers  are  closed  by  ice.  The  navigabli 
season  at  the  Sault  b  about  7}  months;  in  lake  Erie  it  b 
^mcwhat  longer.  Th»  season  of  navigation  has  been  sl^lly 
lengthened  since  1905,  by  using  powerful  tugs  as  ice-breakers 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  Canadian  government  ondcrtskiag 
the  service  at  Canadian  tcnninal  ports,  chiefly  at  Fort  MTiDian 
and  Port  Arthur,  tbo  mort  aartliarly  pwta,  wbetc  the  aetiM 
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b  Dttur^y  ibortett,  utd  the  Lake  CuHen'  Auoctation,  a 
federatioi)  ol  the  Irei^tiog  sieainsbip  owners,  acting  in  the  river 
Si  Mary.  CariemcsninthroughthewinteracRMBlalte  Micbigaa 
and  the  Stfait  of  Mackinac,  acrau  the  riven  St  Oaic  and  Detroit, 
and  across  the  middle  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  largest 
of  Ihese  steamers  is  350  ft.  long  by  s&  ft.  wide,  draught  14  ft., 
horse  power  3500^  speed  13  koots.  She  carries  on  (our  tracks  30 
freight  can,  with  1350  tons  of  freight.  Certain  puarager  steamers 
run  on  lake  Michigan,  fnnn  Chicago  north,  all  the  winter 

The  level  of  the  lakes  varies  gradually,  and  b  affected  by  the 
general  character  of  the  season,  and  noi  by  individual  raintalls. 
The  variations  of  level  of  the  several  lakes  da  not  necessarily 
synchroniie.  There  is  an  annual  fluctuation  of  about  1  ft.  in 
the  upper  lakes,  and  tn  som;  seasons  over  a  ft.  in  the  loner 
lakes;  the  lowest  ptunt  being  at  the  end  of  winter  and  the  highest 
in  midsummer.  In  lake  Michigan  the  level  baa  ranged  from  a 
maximum  in  (he  years  1859,  1876  and  1886,  to  a  minimum 
nearly  5  fi.  lower  in  1896.  In  lake  Ontario  there  b  a  range  of 
5}  ft.  between  the  maximum  of  May  1S70  and  the  minimum  of 
November  1895.  In  consequence  of  the  ^altownes*  of  lake  Erie, 
its  level  is  Kriously  disturbed  by  a  persistent  storm;  a  westerly 
gale  lowers  the  water  at  its  upper  end  cxcepiionaliy  as  much 
as  7  ft.,  seriously  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Detroit ,  while  an  easterly  gale  producesa  similarcaect  at  Buffalo. 
(For  physiographical  details  see  artidea  on  the  teveial  lakes, 
and  United  States.) 

There  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  basin  of 
the  lakes  has  in  recent  geological  times  gradually  changed  in 
level,  rising  to  the  north  and  subsiding  southwards;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  movement  is  still  in  gndual  progress,  the  rate 
assigned  being  -43  ft.  per  leo  m.  per  century.  The  maintenance 
of  the  level  of  the  Great  Lakes  a  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  large  freight  boats,  which  always  load  to  the  limit  of  depth 
at  critical  points  in  the  dredged  channeb  or  in  the  harbours. 
Fcar^  have  been  entertained  that  the  water  power  canals  at 
Sault  5te  Marie,  the  draiiuge  canal  at  Chicago  and  the  dredged 
channel  in  the  river  Detroit  will  pcrmaoenily  lower  the  levels 
Kspectively  of  lake  Superior  and  of  the  Michigan-Huron-Erie 
group.  An  international  dccp-watcrway  commiiaion  exbts 
(or  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  army  engineers 
appointed  by  the  United  Slates  goveromcnt  have  worked  on  the 
problem,*  Wing  dams  in  the  rivers  St  Mary  and  Niagara,  to 
retard  the  discharges,  have  been  proposed  as  remedial  measures. 
The  Great  Lakes  are  practically  tidctcss,  though  some  observers 
claim  to  find  true  tidal  pulsations,  said  to  amount  to  3)  in.  at 
^ring  tide  at  Chicago.  Secondary  undulations  of  a  few  minulei 
In  period,  ranging  from  i  to  4  in.,  ate  well  marked. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  well  stocked  with  6sh  of  conmcrcial 
value.  These  are  largely  gathered  from  the  fishermen  by 
ateam  lei^dcre,  and  taken  fresh  or  in  frozen  condition  to  railway 
distributing  points.  In  lakes  Superior  and  Huron  salmon-trout 
{Saivdinui  namaycush,  Walb)  arc  commercially  most  imporlanL 
They  ordinarily  range  from  10  to  jo  lb  in  weight,  and  are  often 
larger.  In  Georgian  Bay  the  catches  o(  whilefUh  (Coregenns 
ciupeijormis,  Mitchill)  are  enormous.  In  lake  Erie  whiteGsh, 
lesser  whitefish,  erroneously  called  lake-herring  (C.  arledi,  Le 
Sueui),  and  sturgeon  [Acipensa  mbkundiu,  Sueur)  are  the 
most  common.  There  is  good  angling  at  numerous  points  on  the 
lakes  and  their  feeders.  The  river  Nipigon,  on  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Superior,  is  famous  as  a  stream  abounding  in  qicckled 
ifout  {SattHinus  }«iUinalis,  Mitchill)  of  unusual  siie.  Black 
bass  iUienflerus)  atefound  from  Gewgiao  Bay  to  Montreal,  and 
the  iwiikinoBge  <£rex  nMlior,  Le  Sueur),  plentiful  in  the  same 
walen,  is  a  very  game  fish  that  often  attains  a  weight  of  70  lb. 

BiBLiOGiAPHY.— E.  Channing  and  M.  F.  Lansini,  Stan  ^  iMt 
CrealLakei  (New  York.  |qo9),fDranaccoantolthettKes[n  nbtory; 
•nd  for  shippine.  Ac.  J.  O.  Curwood.  Tht  GrmI  tain  (New  Yorit. 
■909):  V.S.  llydrapapkie  offiet  OaUAw/iM.  No  loS,  "Sailing 
directions  for  the  Great  Lakes,"  Navy  Department  (Washington, 
1901,  leoq.);  BtilUlin  No.  17,  "Survey  of  Northern  and  North- 
western Lake*,"  Corpt  of  Engineers,  IJ.S.  War  Department,  U.S. 

>  Report  of  the  Chief  of  enEinceta,  U.S.  Army,  in  JIcMrt  ttf  Wot 
Dtpartmaa,  VS.  189B.  p.  3776. 
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GBBAT  MOIRBR  OF  THB  OOOS.  the  andeBt  Oriental-43reeb- 
Roman  deity  commonly  known  as  Cyhele  in  Greek  and 
I^tin  literature  from  the  time  of  Pindar.  She  was  also  known 
under  many  vther  names,  some  of  which  were  derived  from 
famous  places  of  worship:  as  Dlndymene  from  Ht.  Dindymotl, 
Maier  Idaca  from  Mt.  Ida,  Sipylene  from  Mt.  Sipylus,  Afdiitia 
from  &It.  Agdistis  or  Agdus,  Mater  Phry^  frott  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  her  cult;  while  others  were  reflectwns  of  her 
character  as  a  great  nature  goddess:  Mountain  Mother, 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Mother  of  all  Gods  and  all  Men. 
As  the  great  Mother  deity  whose  worship  extended  throughout 
Asia  Minor  she  was  known  as  Ma  or  Ammas.  Cybele  b  her 
favourite  name  in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  while  Great 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  Great  Idacan  Mother  of  the  Cods  {Uattr 
Deum  ilatna,  UaUr  Deum  Magna  Idaea),  the  moat  frequently 
recurring  epigraphical  title,  was  her  ordinary  oHicial  dcsignatfOB. 

The  legends  agree  in  locating  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the 
Great  Mother  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  region  of  loosely  defined 
geographical  limiu  which  comprised  the  Phrygian  empire  of 
prehbtoric  times,  and  was  more  extensive  than  the  Roman 
province  of  Phrygia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58;  Paus.  vii.  17;  Antob. 
v.  s;  Firm.  Mat.  De  tJTOT.f  3f  Ovid,  Ftssti^  iv.  33^  B.\  Sallust. 
Phil.  De  diis  et  tnuttdo,  4;  Jul.  Or.  v.  165  ff.).  Her  best-known 
early  scats  of  worship  were  Mt.  Ida,  &It.  Sipylus,  Cyaicus,  Sardb 
and  Pessinus,  the  last-named  city,  in  Galaiia  near  the  borderi 
of  Roman  Phrygia,  finally  becoming  the  strongest  centre  of 
the  cult.  She  was  known  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks  as  essenti- 
ally Phrygian,  and  all  Phrygia  was  spoken  of  as  sacred  to  her 
(Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  ArfonaulUa,  i.  1116).  It  b  probable, 
however,  that  the  Phrygian  race,  which  invaded  Asia  Minor 
from  the  north  in  the  9lh  century  B.C.,  found  a  great  luiture 
goddess  already  universally  worshipped  there,  and  blended  her 
with  a  deity  of  their  own.  The  Asiatic-Phrygian  worship  thus 
evolved  was  further  modified  by  contact  vrith  the  Syrian*  MaA 
Phoenicians,  so  that  it  acquired  strong  Semitic  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mother  known  10  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  thus 
merely  the  Phrygian  form  of  the  nature  deity  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

From  Asia  Minor  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  spread  first 
to  Greek  territory.  It  found  its  way  into  Thrace  at  an  early 
dale,  was  known  in  Boeotia  by  Kndar  In  the  6th  century,  and 
entered  Attica  near  the  beginning  of  the  4tfa  century  (Grant 
Showcrman,  The  Great  ilollicr  c/lhcCodt.  BvUelin  of  the  Unim- 
sUy  e/  Wiscomiim,  No.  43,  Madison,  1901).  At  Peiraeus,  where 
it  probably  arrived  by  way  of  the  Aegean  islands,  it  eibted 
privately  In  a  fully  developed  slate,  that  is,  accompanied  by  the 
worship  of  Attis.at  the  beginning  of  the  4lh  century,  and  publicly 
two  centuries  later  (D.  Comparctii,  Annalei,  1863,  pp.  ij  ff.). 
The  Greeks  from  the  first  saw  in  the  Great  Mother  a  rcsemUance 
to  their  own  Khca,  and  finally  iflentified  iho  two  oom[dctely, 
though  the  Asiatic  peculiarities  of  the  cult  were  never  imiversally 
popular  with  them  (Showerman,  p.  394).  In  her  less  Asiatic 
aspect,  i^.  without  Aliis,  she  was  sometimes  identified  with 
Gaiaand  Dcmclcr.  It  was  in  thb  phase  that  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  HctroOn  at  Athens.  In  reality,  the  Mother  Goddem 
appears  under  three  aspects:  Rhea,  the  Homeric  and  Heuodie 
godJess  of  Cretan  origin;  the  Phrygian  Mother,  with  Attb; 
and  the  Greek  Great  Mother,  a  modified  form  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother,  to  be  explained  as  the  original  goddess  of  the  Phrygian* 
of  Europe,  communicated  to  the  Greek  *tock  before  the  Phrygian 
invasion  of  A^  Minor  and  consequent  mingling  with  Asiatic 
itocks  (cf.  Showerman,  p.  151). 

In  304  B.C.,  in  obedience  to  the  Sibylline  prophecy  which  said 
that  whenever  an  enemy  from  abroad  should  make  #ar  on  Italy 
be  oould  be  expelled  and  conquered  if  the  Idaean  Mother  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus,  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother, 
together  with  her  sacred  symbol,  a  small  meteoric  stone  reputed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  was  transferred  to  Rome  and 
established  in  a  temple  on  the  PaUtine  {Livy  xxix.  to-i4,\. 
Her  identification  by  the  Romasa  dVOk  Vuua^C^t'%^>c:k^'^<£&N& 
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snd  Cem  contributed  to  the  eatabltshmcnt  of  hti  worabip  on  a 
firm  footing.  By  the  end  of  the  Rq>ubUc  it  bid  attained  promin- 
ence, and  under  the  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  (bree  most 
important  cults  In  the  Roman  world,  the  Other  two  beioc  those 
of  Mithras  and  Isis.  Epigraphk  and  nuinfuiiatk  evidence 
prove  it  to  have  penetrated,  from  Rome  ai  a  centre  to  the 
remotest  provinces  (Showerman,  pp.  191-193).  During  the  brief 
revival  of  paganism  under  Eugenius  in  a.d,  394,  occurred  the 
hit  appearance  of  iM  cult  in  history.  Besides  the  ictnplc  an 
the  Palatine,  there  existed  minor  shrinesot  the  Great  Motbernear 
the  present  church  of  St  Peter,  on  the  Sacra  Via  on  tlw  nonh 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  near  the  junaion  of  the  Almo  and  tlie 
Tiber,  south  of  the  city  (iM^  311-314)- 

In  alt  her  aspects,  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriental,  the  Great 
Mother  «ras  characterized  by  essentially  the  same  qualities. 
Most  prominent  amAig  them  was  her  univerKil  motherhood. 
She  was  the  great  parent  of  gods  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
orders  of  creation.  "  The  winds,  the  sea,  the  earth  and  the 
snowy  seat  of  Olympus  are  bers,  and  when  from  her  mountains 
she  ascends  into  the  great  heavens,  the  son  of  Cronus  himself 
gives  way  before  her"  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  Arfonautica,  L  109S). 
She  was  known  as  the  All-begetter,  the  All-nourisher,  the  Mother 
of  all  the  Blest.  She  was  the  great,  fruitful,  kindly  canb  Itsctf. 
Especial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  her  maternity  over  wild 
nature.  She  was  called  the  Mountain  Mather;  her  sanctuaries 
were  almost  invariably  upon  mountains,  and  frequently  in  caves, 
the  name  Cybele  itself  being  by  some  derived  from  the  latter; 
lions  were  her  failbful  companions.  Her  universal  power  over 
the  natural  world  finds  beautiful  expression  in  ApoUonius 
Rbodius,  Argonoulica,  i.  1140  S-  She  was  also  a  chaste  and 
beautiful  deity.  Her  especial  affinity  with  wild  nature  was 
manifested  by  the  orgiastic  character  of  her  worship.  Her 
attendants,  the  Cory  bant  es,  were  wild,  half  demonic  beings. 
Her  priests,  the  Galli,  were  eunuchs  attired  in  female  garb,  with 
long  hair  fragrant  with  ointment.  Together  with  priestesses, 
they  celebrated  her  rites  with  flutes,  boms,  castanets,  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  madly  yelling  and  dandng  until  thelt  frenzied 
excitement  found  its  culmination  in  self-scourging,  self-laceration 
or  cxbaustiMi;  Self-emasculation  sometimes  accompanied  this 
delirium  of  worship  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
(Showerman,  pp.  334-139).  The  Auii  of  Catullus  (Ixiii.)  is  a 
brilliant  treatment  of  such  an  episode. 

Though  her  cult  sometimes  existed  by  itself.  In  its  fully 
developed  state  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  was  accom- 
panied by  that  of  Altis  (9.*.).  The  cult  of  Attis  never  existed 
independently.  Like  Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  Baal  and  Astarte, 
&c. ,  the  two  formed  a  duality  representing  therelations  of  Mother 
Nature  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  po^tive  evidence 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  cult  publicly  in  this  phase  in  Greece 
before  the  ind  century  b.c,  nor  in  Rome  before  the  Empire, 
though  it  may  have  existed  in  private  (Showcmian, "  Was  Altis 
at  Rome  under  the  Republic?"  in  TransactiMi  ^ the  Amtrican 
PkiMoikol  AtsodalioH,  vol.  31,  1900,  pp.  46-59;  Cumont, 
S.t.  "Attis,"  De  Ruggiero's  DUionario  efiigrafito  and  Pauty- 
Wissowa's  ReaUncydopOdie,  Supplement;  Hepding,  Attis,  sane 
UyUien  und  seint  KuU,  Giessen,  1903,  p.  141). 

The  philosophers  of  the  late  R«n«n  Emi^  Interpreted  the 
Attis  legend  as  syroboliung  the  rdallons  of  Mother  Earth  to  her 
children  the  fruits.  Porphyrius  says  that  Attis  signified  the 
flowers  of  spring  time,  and  was  cut  off  in  youth  because  the  flower 
falls  before  the  fruit  (Augustine,  Dt  civ.  Dei,  vii.  sj).  Hatemus 
(De  error.  3)  interprets  the  love  of  the  Great  Mother  for  Attis 
as  the  love  of  the  earth  for  her  fruits;  lus  emasculation  as  the 
cutting  of  the  fruits;  his  death  as  their  preservation;  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  sowing  of  the  seed  again. 

At  Rome  the  immediate  direction  of  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Mother  devolved  upon  the  high  priest,  Arckigallus,  called  Attis, 
a  high  pricaicss,  Sattrios  Maxima,  and  its  support  was  derived, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  popular  contribution,  the  stips.  Besides 
other  priests,  priestesses  and  minor  officials,  such  as  musicians, 
curator,  ttc.,  there  were  certain  alleges  connected  with  the 
■dmiiitstratioa  of  tbc  cuU,  called  miui^mi  (reed-beams)  attd 


iendrtfkti  (brancb-bearen).  Tfie  QniDdeciinvirs  exerdsed  a 
general  supervlrion  over  this  cult,  as  over  all  other  autboriMd 
cuks,  and  it  was,  at  leati  originally,  under  the  special  palronaga 
ofadub<waodaliiy(Sbow«rmaa,pp.s69-*76}.  Roman  dtiiCM 
were  at  first  forUdden  to  take  part  In  iu  ceietnonles,  and  the  baa 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

The  main  public  event  m  the  worship  of  ibe  Great  Mother  was 
the  annual  festival,  which  took  place  ongiaally  on  the  4tb  of 
April,  and  was  folfewcd  on  the  sth  by  the  Megalesia,  games 
instituted  b  her  boMur  on  the  tntroducthm  of  the  cult.  Uoder 
the  Empire,  from  Claudius  on,  the  Megalesia  lasted  six  dtys, 
April  4-10,  and  the  original  one  day  ol  the  rdigious  festival 
became  an  annual  cycle  of  fcttlvala  extending  from  tbe  istk 
to  the  i7tb  of  March,  in  the  lolloiring  order  (i)  The  tstlt  ol 
March,  Cohm  ntfrtf— the  sacrifice  of  a  Hx-year*old  bull  in 
behalf  of  tbe  mountain  fields,  tl>e  high  priest,  a  priest e«  and 
the  eannofktri  officiating,  tbe  last  named  carrying  reeds  in 
procession  in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  of  tbe  infaM 
Attis  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  stream  Gallns  in  Phrygia.  (This 
may  have  been  originally  a  phalbc  procession.  Cf.  Sbowennaa, 
Amtriean  Journal  oj  PkM  xxvii.  i.  Classical  Jtuntal  1.  4.) 
(1)  Tbe  iind  of  March,  Arbor  intrat — the  bearing  in  ptoccnioB 
of  tbe  sacred  pine,  emblem  of  Altis*  self-mutilation,  death  and 
immortality,  to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine,  tbe  symbol  ol  tbe 
Hother'a  cave,  by  the  4endr*fkori,  a  gjld  of  workmen  who  made 
the  Mother,  among  other  deities,  a  patron.  (3)  The  >4th  of 
March,  Dias  sangkinis—m  day  of  monrning,  fasting  snd  abstin* 
ence,  e^eciaDy  sexual,  commemorating  tbe  sorrow  of  tbe 
Motiier  for  Attis,  her  abstinence  from  food  and  her  chsstlty. 
The  frenzied  dance  and  sdf-laceration  of  the  priests  tn  com- 
memoration of  Attis'  deed,  and  the  submission  to  the'  act  of 
consecration  by  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  was  a  qiecial 
feature  of  the  day.  The  lanroMtum  (f .«.)  was  often  periomted 
on  this  day,  on  which  probably  took  jdace  the  initiation  o( 
mystics.  (4)  The  isth  of  March,  HUaria—OKe  of  the  great 
(estaldBysofR,ome,  celebrated  by  all  the  people.  Alt  mourning 
was  put  off,  and  good  cheer  reigned  in  token  of  the  return  ot  tbe 
sun  and  spring,  which  was  symlxilized  by  the  renewal  of  Attb' 
life,  (s)  The  16th  of  March,  Xc^icJio— a  day  of  rest  and  quiet. 
(6)  The  17th  of  March,  Lavatio — the  crowning  ceremony  of  tba 
cycle.  Theailver  statue  of  the  goddess,  with  the  sacred  meteoric 
stone,  the  iiciu,  set  in  its  head,  was  borne  in  gorgeous  procession 
and  bathed  in  the  Almo,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  given 
up  to  rejoicing  and  entertainment,  especially  dramatic  repre* 
sentatmn  of  t^  legend  of  tbe  deities  of  the  day.  Other  cere- 
monies, not  necessarily  connected  with  the  annual  festival, 
were  the  taurobolium  (7.*.),  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  and  the  cn»- 
bathm  tbesacrificcof  aram,  the  latter  being  the  analogtie 
of  the  former,  instituted  tot  the  purpose  of  giving  Attis  special 
recognition.  The  baptism  of  blood,  which  was  tbeifeature  of 
these  ceremonies,  was  regarded  as  purifying  and  regenerating 
(Showerman,  Great  ilotkrr,  pp.  377-184). 

Hie  Great  Mother  figures  in  the  art  of  all  periods  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  b  eqieciatly  prominent  in  the  art  the 
Empire.  No  work  of  the  first  class,  however,  was  iniqiired  by 
her.  She  appears  on  coins,  in  painting  anti  In  all  forms  of 
sculpture,  usually  with  moral  crown  and  veil,  well  draped,  seated 
on  a  throne,  and  accompanied  by  two  lions.  Other  attiibutn 
which  often  appear  arc  the  paters,  tympanum,  cymbals,  sceptre, 
garlands  and  fruits.  Attis  and  his  attributes,  tbe  pine,  ThiytpsA 
cap,  pedum,  syrinx  and  torch,  abo  appear.  The  Cybele  of 
Fotnua,  now  at  Copenhagen,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
scnUtfons  of  tbe  goddess.  TheNlobeof  Mt.SipyhislsreBlIylhe 
Mother.  In  literature  die  is  the  subject  of  fre<)(icnt  mention, 
but  no  work  of  importance,  with  tbe  exception  of  Catullus  Ixiii., 
is  due  to  her  inqiiration.  Hec  importance  in  the  histoty  of 
rdigion  is  very  great.  Together  with  Isis  and  Mithras,  she  was  a 
great  enemy,  and  yet  a  great  aid  to  Christianity.  The  gorgeous 
rites  of  her  worship.  Its  mystic  doctrine  of  communion  with 
tbe  divine  through  enthusiasm,  its  promise  of  regencralioat 
through  baptism  of  blood  in  the  uurobollum,  were  features 
which  attracted  ibe  muses  of  the  people  and  made  It  •  stnai 
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rival  of  Cbratwaity;  and  Its  rcyembUacc  to  the  new  religioa, 
kwever  superficial,  made  it,  in  ^te  of  tbe  scandalous  practices 
whicb  grew  up  aroand  it,  a  steppiug-itone  to  Christianity  when 
the  tide  set  in  a^ost  paganism. 

Authorities. — Grant  Showerman,  "  The  Gnat  Mother  of  the 
Cod*."  BtiiUiin  of  the  Unhertily  of  Wistmtin,  Ho.  4^;  PkUology 
and Litntitrt  Senet,  vol.  L  No.  3  (Madison,  1901) ;  Hugo  Hepdini, 
Alia,  ffint  Mylhtn  vnd  teim  K*m  (Giessen,  1903):  Rapp,  ifoif AfK* 
Awaikrtkku  LasiecK  dtr  metkiachtn  mud  r6mdtekt»  MjUulufU 
l.K.''Ki'bdt";  Dmakr.sM.  Aft  "Meter."  See  Rohak  Rkligiok, 
Cam  Religion,  Attis,  Corvbantis;  (or  the  (teat "  Hittite 
portrayal  of  the  Nature  Godden  at  Pteria,  see  Ptbria.     <G.  Sk.) 

SEEiT  BRBBU.10M  (1641-33)1  *  Kencric  name  for  the  civil 
wan  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  began  with  the  raisiag  of 
^og  Charles  I.'sstandaidat  Nottingham  on  the  landof  August 
1642,  and.  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Dunottar  Castle  to  the 
Pariiament's  troops  in  May  1651.  It  is  usual  to  classify  these 
wan  into  the  First  Civil  War  of  i643-4<l,  and  the  Second  Civil 
War  of  1448-52.  During  moat  ol  this  time  another  civil  war 
was  raging  in  Ireland.  Its  incidents  bad  little  or  no  connexion 
with  thoM  <4  tbe  Great  Rebellion,  but  iu  reaulu  inflvenced  the 
itniggle  in  Bngta^d  to  a  oonsidciable  extent. 

I.  PinI  CM  Wv  ii64M-46Y—li  is  impossible  rightly  to  nnder- 
itand  tbe  events  of  this  most  national  of  all  Engliih  waa  without 
tome  knowledge  ol  the  motive  forces  on  both  sides.  On  the  side 
of  the  king  were  enlisted  the  deep-seated  loyally  which  was  the 
■csult  of  two  cenlurica  of  effective  royal  protection,  the  pure 
cavalier  ^irit  foresbadowtng  the  courtier  era  ol  Charles  II.,  but 
still  strongly  tinged  with  the  ok!  feudal  indiscipline,  the  militarism 
of  an  expert  soldier  nobility,  well  represented  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  lastly  a  widespread  distrust  of  extreme  Puritanism,  which 
appeared  uorcasoaable  to  Lord  Falkland  and  other  philosophic 
statesmen  and  intolerable  to  every  other  class  of  Royalists, 
lite  foot  of  the  Royal  armies  was  animated  in  the  main  by  the 
Gnt  and  last  of  these  motives;  in  the  eyes  of  the  sturdy  rustics 
who  followed  their  squires  to  the  war  the  enemy  were  rebels  and 
Isistirr  To  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  largely  of  the 
bi^er  social  orders,  the  rebels  «rcf^  in  addition,  bom^eois,  while 
the  iddiets  of  fortune  from  the  Gerraaii  wars  felt  all  the  regular's 
outcmpt  foe  dtixen  militia.  Thus  in  tbe  first  episodes  of  the 
fust  Civil  War  moral  superiority  tended  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Uag.  On  tbe  other  side,  the  causes  of  tbe  quarrel  were  primarily 
aad  apparently  political,  ultimately  and  really  religious,  and  thus 
Ike  dcmenu  of  resistance  in  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
at  iai  confused,  and,  later,  strong  and  direct.  Democracy, 
moderate  republicanism  and  the  simple  desire  for  coostitutionid 
tasiimcri  could  hardly  make  bead  of  themselves  against  the 
vuioo*  forces  of  n^aliuB,  for  tbe  most  inoderate  men  of  either 
party  were  sufficiently  In  sympathy  to  admit  compromise,  fiut 
the  backbone  of  resistance  was  the  Puritan  eleinent,  and  this 
wipng  war  at  first  with  the  rest  on  the  political  issue  soon  (as 
tbe  Royalists  anticipated)  brought  the  religious  issue  19  tbe  front. 
The  Prtsbjrteriansyalem^cvon  more  rigid  than  that  of  Laud  and 
tbe  bishops — whom  no  man  on  either  side  supported  save  Charles 
himself~was  destined  to  be  supplanted  by  the  Independents 
tod  their  ideal  at  int  conscience,  but  for  a  generation  before  the 
war  broke  out  it  had  discij^ined  and  trained  the  middle  classes  of 
the  nation  (who  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  rebel  infantry,  and  Uler 
of  tbe  cavalry  also)  to  centre  thdr  whole  will-power  on  the  attain- 
ment ol  their  ideals.  The  idealscbanged  during  thestruggic,  but 
not  the  capacity  for  striving  for  them,  and  the  men  capable  of  the 
effort  finally  came  to  the  front  and  imposed  their  ideals  on  tbe 
ttst  by  the  force  of  their  trained  wills. 

Material  force  was  ifaroughouVon  the  side  of  ihe  Parliamentary 
parly.  They  controlled  the  navy,  the  nucleus  of  an  army  which 
was  in  process  of  being  organized  for  the  Irish  war,  and  neady  all 
tlw  financial  resources  of  the  country.  They  had  the  sympathies 
of  most  of  the  Urge  towns,  where  the  trained  bands,  drilled  once  a 
cionih,  provided  cadres  for  new  regiments.  Further,  by  recognii- 
iag  the  inevitable,  they  gained  a  start  in  war  preparations  which 
they  never  lost.  Tbe  earb  of  Warwick,  Essex  and  Manchester 
■Bd'otbernoUesuidgciitiyof  their  party  poneascd  great  wealth 
tadtetritorialinOiieace.  Charics,wt  tbe  otbw  handball  hough  he 


could,  by  means  of  tbe  "  press  **  aiid  ^  krds^evlMiaat,  laiea 

men  without  authority  from  Pariiament,  could  not  raise  taxes  to 
support  them,  and  was  dependent  on  the  financial  snppwt  of  bis 
chiri  adheients,  such  as  the  eails  of  Newcastle  and  Derby.  Both 
parties  raised  men  when  and  where  they  could,  eOch  claiming  that 
the  law  was  on  its  side — (or  Eoghuid  was  alnady  a  law-dbidiag 
natian-^and  acting  in  virtue  of  legal  iostnimcBts.  These 
were,  oa  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  its  own  recent  "  Militia 
Ordinance";  on  that  of  the  king,  the  old-fashioned  "Commissions 
of  Array."  In  Cornwall  the  Royalist  leader.  Sir  Ralph  Uopton, 
Indicted  the  enemy  before  the  grand  juiy  of  the  county  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  had  tbe  /mm  aimUaku  called  out  to 
expel  them.  The  loco)  force*  in  tixi  were  everywhere  employed 
by  whichever  side  could,  1^  pndudiv  valid  wiittea  aoihority, 
induce  them  to  assemble. 

2.  Tkt  Jiaycliif  and  Parliamenlorian  Armiet. — This  thread 
of  local  feeUog  and  respect  for  the  laws  runs  through  the 
earlier  operations  of  both  sides  almost  irrespective  of  tbe  main 
principle  at  stake.  Many  a  promising  scheme  failed  because 
of  the  reluctance  ol  the  militiamen  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  county,  and,  as  the  oScosive  lay  with  tbe 
king,  his  cause  naturally  suffered  far  more  therelrom  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  But  the  real  spirit  of  the  struggle  was 
very  diflerenL  Anything  which  tended  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
or  seemed  like  want  of  energy  and  avoidance  of  a  decision,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  men  of  both  sides,  who  bad  ibeir  hearts 
in  the  quarrel  and  had  not  as  yet  learned  by  the  severe  lessoa 
of  Edgchill  that  raw  armies  cannot  bring  wars  to  a  speedy 
issue.  In  France  and  Germany  the  prolongation  of  a  war  meant 
continued  employment  (or  the  soldien,  but  in  England  "  we 
never  encamped  or  entrenched  ...  or  lay  fenced  with  rivers 
or  dcfiiea.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  the  field,  as  at  the  atory  of 
Nuremberg,'  neither  bad  our  soldiers  any  tents  or  what  they  call 
heavy  baggage.  'Twas  the  general  maxim  of  the  war — Where  is 
the  enemy?  Let  us  go  and  fight  tbem.  Or  ...  if  the  enemy 
was  coming  .  .  .  Why,  what  should  be  done  I  Draw  out  into 
the  fields  and  fight  them."  This  passage  from  the  Iftmoin  of* 
Cavaiier,  ascribed  to  Defoe,  though  not  contemporary  evidence, 
isanadmirablesummatyof  the  character  of  the  Civil  War.  Even 
when  in  the  end  a  regular  |»ofeasicmal  army  is  evolved — exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  army — the  original  decisioo-coiapd- 
ling  qkirit  permeated  tbe  whde  organization.  From  the  fint  tbe 
professional  soldiers  of  fortime,  be  their  advice  good  or  bad,  are 
looked  vpoa  with  suspicion,  and  nearly  all  those  Englishmen  who 
loved  war  for  its  own  sake  were  too  closely  concerned  for  tbe  wel- 
fare of  their  country  to  attempt  the  methods  of  tbe  Thirty  Yean* 
War  in  England.  Tbe  formal  organization  of  both  aimies  was 
based  on  Ihe  Swedish  model,  which  bad  become  tbe  pattern  of 
Europe  after  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  gave  belter 
scope  for  the  morai  of  the  individual  than  the  old-fashioned 
Spaiusb  and  Dutch  formations  in  which  the  man  in  the  ranks  was 
a  highly  finished  automaton. 

3.  Campaipi  of  1643. — When  the  king  raised  bis  standatd  at 
Nottingham  on  tbe  >3nd  of  August  1641.  war  was  already  in  pro- 
gress on  a  small  scale  in  many  districts,  each  side  endeavouring  to 
secure,  or  to  deny  to  the  enemy,  fortifiedcountry-bouses,  territonTf 
and  above  all  arms  and  money.  Peocenegoiiaiionswentoaiiithe 
im'dst  of  these  minor  events  until  there  came  from  the  Parliament 
an  ultimatum  so  aggressive  as  to  fix  the  warlike  purpose  of  tbe 
still  vacillating  court  at  Nottingham,  and,  in  (he  country  at  large, 
to  convert  many  thousands  of  waverers  to  active  Royalism. 
Erelong  Charles— who  had  hilberto  had  leu  than  1500  men — was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which,  though  very  deficient  in  arms  and 
equipment,  was  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  or  entbusissm  to 
that  of  the  Parliament.  The  latter  (20,000  strong  exclusive  of 
detachments)  was  organized  during  July,  August  and  September 
about  London,  and  moved  thence  to  Northampton  under  tbe 
command  of  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

At  this  moment  the  military  situation  was  as  follows.  Lord 
Hertford  in  south  Wales,  Sir  Ralph  Hoplon  in  Cocnwall,  and  tbe 

•Gustavus  AdotpMiB  before  tbe  battle  ofthf  Xhe  Veste  (m 
THttTT  Ymrs'  Wiut). 
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defeated  Hotham,  Ibe  PartiamenUTjr  cotnininder  in  the  Norlh 
Riding,  then  joining  bands  with  the  haid-pressed  Royalists  at 
York,  cstaUished  himself  between  that  city  and  Pantefnct. 
Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  commanded  (or  the 
Parliamenl  in  Yorkshire,  had  to  retire  to  the  district  between 
Hull  and  Selby,  and  Newcastle  was  free  to  turn  bis  attention 
to  the  Puritan  "  clothing  towns  "  of  the  West  Riding— Leeds, 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  townsmen,  however,  showed  a 
determined  front,  the  younger  Fairfax  with  a  picked  body  of 
cavalry  rode  through  Newcastle's  lines  into  the  West  Riding 
to  help  them,  and  about  the  end  of  January  1643  the  earl  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  towns.  He  continued  his  march 
southward,  however,  and  gained  ground  for  Ibe  king  as  far  as 
Newark,  so  as  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Royalists  of  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire  (who,  especially  about 
Newark  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  were  strong  enough  to  neutralise 
the  local  forces  of  the  Parliament),  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  further  advance  of  the  army  of  the  north  when  the  queen's 
convoy  should  arrive  from  over-seas. 

In  the  west  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  his  friends,  having  obtained 
a  true  bill  from  the  grand  jury  against  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  placed  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the  county 
militia  and  drove  the  rebels  from  Cornwall,  after  which  they 
rai'icd  a  small  force  for  general  service  and  invaded  Devonshire 
(November  1643).  Subsequently  a  Parliamentary  army  under 
the  car)  of  Stamford  was  withdrawn  from  south  Wales  to  engage 
Hopton,  who  had  to  retire  into  Cornwall.  There,  however, 
the  Royalist  general  was  free  to  employ  the  militia  again,  and 
thus  reinforced  he  won  a  victory  over  a  part  of  Stamford's  forces 
at  Bradock  Down  near  Liskcard  (January  19, 164s)  and  resumed 
the  offensive.  About  the  same  time  Hertford,  no  longer  opposed 
by  Stamford,  brought  over  the  South  Wales  Royalists  to  Oxford, 
and  the  fortified  area  around  that  place  was  widened  by  the 
capture  of  Cirencester  on  the  2nd  of  February.  Chniccstcr  and 
Kiistolwere  now  the  only  important  garrisons  or  the  Roundheads 
in  the  west.  In  the  midlands,  in  spite  of  a  Parliamentary 
victory  won  by  Sir  William  Brcreton  at  Nantwich  on  the  18th  o( 
January,  the  Royalists  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire  ond  Leicester- 
shire soon  extended  their  influence  through  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch 
into  Nottinghamshire  and  joined  hands  with  their  friends  at 
Vewark.  Further,  around  Chester  a  new  Royalist  army  was 
bring  formed  under  Lord  B}-ron,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Brcreton 
ind  ol  Sir  John  Cell,  the  leading  supporter  of  the  Parliament  in 
Derbyshire,  were  required  to  hold  their  own,  even  before  New- 
castle's army  was  added  to  the  list  of  thdr  enemies.  Lord 
Brooke,  who  commanded  for  the  Parliament  in  Warvi-ickriiirc 
and  Staffordshire  and  was  looked  on  by  many  as  Essex's  eventual 
lueceseor,  was  killed  in  besieipng  Lichfield  cathedral  on  the 
Hid  of  March,  and,  though  the  cathedral  hmii  capitulated,  Cell 
md  Brcreton  were  severely  handled  in  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Hopton  Heath  near  StaSord  on  the  icjth  of  March,  and  Prince 
Rupert,  after  an  abortive  raid  on  Bristol  (March  7),  marched 
lai^y  northward,  storming  Birmingham  en  route,  and  recap- 
tured Lichfield  cathedral.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  Oxford  to  take  part  in  the  main  campaign.  The  position  of 
iCair«  for  the  Parliament  perhaps  at  its  worst  In  January. 
The  Royalist  successes  of  November  and  December,  the  cver- 
liresent  dread  of  foreign  intervention,  and  the  burden  of  new 
taxation  iriuch  the  Parliament  now  found  itself  compelled  to 
impOMi  disheartened  its  supporters.  Disorders  broke  out  in 
LondOHi  and,  while  the  more  determined  of  the  rcbcb  began 
thus  early  to  think  of  calling  in  the  military  assistance  of  the 
Scots,  the  majority  were  for  peace  on  any  conditions.  But  soon 
the  pooitioB  improved  somewhat;  Stamford  in  the  west  and 
brcreton  and  Cell  in  the  midlands,  though  bard  pressed,  were 
It  any  rate  in  arms  and  undefcali.-d,  Newcastle  had  failed  to 
cocquer  the  West  Riding,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  who  had 
deated  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  of  "  malignants,"  entered 
(tJouceatenhire  early  in  March,  destroyed  a  small  Royalist 
torce  at  Highnom  (March  14),  and  secured  Briitol  and  Gloucuster 
In  the  Parihunent.  Finally,  some  of  Charles's  own  intrigues 
epportunely  coming  to  light,  the  waveicn,  seeing  the  imposn- 
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UBiy  of  pUn  deanng  vAh  the  emit,  nUed  vln  to  the  puty 
of  resistance,  and  the  series  of  negotiations  called  by  the  name 

of  the  Treaty  of  Oxford  dosed  in  April  with  no  more  result  than 
those  which  had  preceded  Edgehill  and  Tumham  Green.  About 
this  time  too,  following  and  improving  upon  the  example  o( 
Newcastle  In  the  north,  Parliament  ordered  the  (ocmatioB  of 
the  celebrated  "associations''  or  groups  of  counties  banded 
together  by  mutual  consent  for  defence.  The  most  powerful 
and  best  organized  of  these  was  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
(headquarters  Cambridge),  where  the  danger  of  attack  from  the 
north  was  near  enough  to  liiduce  great  energy  in  the  preparations 
for  meeting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  too  distant  effectively  to 
interfere  with  these  preparations.  Above  all,  the  Eastern 
Association  was  from  the  first  guided  and  ini|Hied  by  Coiood 
CrorawclL 

6.  The  Plan  ef  Campaign,  1643. — The  king's  plan  of  operations 
for  the  next  campaign,  which  wis  pcrfiaps  inspired  from  abroad, 
was  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  "point"  of  1641.  The 
king's  army,  based  on  the  fortified  area  around  Oxford,  was 
counted  sufficient  to  use  up  Essex's  forces.  On  either  hand, 
therefore,  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  west,  the  Royalist  •rtniea 
were  to  fight  their  way  inwards  towards  London,  after  wluch 
all  three  armies,  converging  on  that  place  in  due  season,  were 
to  cut  off  its  supplies  and  its  sea-borne  revenue  and  to  starve 
the  rebeUion  into  surrender.  The  condition  of  this  threefold 
advance  was  of  course  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  to 
defeat  the  armies  in  detail,  i.e.  that  he  should  be  fixed  and  held 
in  the  Thames  valley;  this  secured,  there  was  no  purely  nilluty 
objection  against  operating  in  separate  armies  from  the  dr* 
cumference  towards  the  centre.  It  was  on  the  rock  of  local 
feeling  that  the  king's  plan  came  to  grief.  Evra  after  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  and  her  convoy,  Newcastle  had  to  allow  her  to 
proceed  with  a  small  force,  and  to  remain  behind  with  the  main 
body,  because  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  end  above 
all  because  the  port  of  Hull,  in  the  hands  of  the  Falrfaxct, 
constituted  a  menace  that  the  Royalists  of  the  East  Riding 
refused  to  ignore.  Hopton's  advance  too,  undertaken  without 
the  Cornish  levies,  was  checked  in  the  action  of  Sourton  Down 
(Dartmoor)  on  the  ssth  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Waller 
captured  Hertford.  Essex  had  already  left  Windsor  to  uruhr^ 
take  the  siege  of  Reading,  the  most  important  point  in  the  drde 
of  fortresses  round  Oxford,  which  after  a  vain  attempt  at  relief 
sunendered  (o  him  on  the  36th  of  April.  Thus  the  opening 
operations  were  unfavouTsble,  not  indeed  so  far  as  to  require 
the  scheme  to  be  abandoned,  but  at  least  delaying  the  develoiH 
ment  until  the  campaigning  season  was  far  advanced. 

7.  Vklories  of  Hopton. — But  afluirs  improved  in  May.  The 
queen's  long-cxpcclcd  convey  arri^-cd  at  Woodstock  on  the  13th. 
The  eaii  of  Stamford's  array,  which  had  again  entered  Cornwall, 
was  attacked  in  its  selected  position  at  Stiatton  atul  practically 
annihilated  by  Hopton  (May  lO).  This  brilliant  victory  was 
due  above  all  to  Sir  Bevil  Crenville  and  the  lithe  Comishmcn, 
who,  though  but  3400  against  5400  and  dc^itute  of  artillery, 
stormed  "  Staaiford  Hill, "  killed  3000I  the  enemy,  and  captured 
1700  more  with  all  their  guns,  colours  and  ba^age,  Devon 
Wks  at  once  overrun  by  the  victors.  Essex's  army,  for  want  of 
material  resources,  had  had  to  be  content  with  the  capture  of 
Reading,  and  a  Royalist  force  under  Hertford  and  Piinco 
Maurice  (Rupert's  brother)  moved  out  as  far  as  Salisbury  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  their  friends  in  Devonshire,  while  Waller* 
the  only  Parliamentary  commander  left  in  the  field  in  the  west, 
had  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  the  Severn  valley  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  his  intimate  friend  and  present  enemy, 
Hopton.  Early  in  June  Hertford  and  Hopton  united  at  Chard 
and  rapidly  moved,  with  some  cavalry  skirmishing,  towards  Bath, 
where  Waller's  army  lay.  Avoiding  the  barrier  of  the  Mcndips, 
they  moved  roiuid  via  Frome  to  the  Avon.  But  Waller,  thus 
cut  off  from  London  and  thrcaterKd  with  investment,  acted 
with  great  skill,  and  some  days  of  manceuvres  and  skirmuhtng 
followed,  after  which  Hertford  and  Hopton  found  t.binBai&««k 
on  the  north  side  of  Bt<Lb  iaidniNiiSiut^i  wtocoOMA  v»a^«*- 
oa  the  top  a  luoAoim  TS21.  TM*  vmSma. 
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ttormed  on  the  sth  of  July.  Tbc  battle  of  Ltmsdoira  wu  > 
secoad  Stntton  for  the  Cornithmen,  but  this  time  the  enemy 
w«of  diflciciit  quality  aad  far  difleiouly  led,  and  tb^  had  to 
MkNin  the  hm  (rf  Sir  Bcvil  GmviUe  and  tbe  freat^r  pan  of 
tbcir  whole  foroe.  At  dusk  botb  side*  stood  on  the  flat  rammit 
of  the  hill,  Btill  firing  intd  one  aooiher  with  luch  energy  as  was 
aot  yet  expended,  and  in  the  night  Waller  drew  oS  bis  men  into 
Batb.  "  We  were  glad  they  were  gone,"  wrote  a  Royalist 
•ficcr,  "  for  if  they  had  not,  I  know  wbo  had  within  the  boui." 
Next  day  Hopton  was  severely  i  njuicd  by  Um  explosion  of  a  wagon 
containing  the  reserve  ammunition,  and  the  Roytlists,  finding 
their  victory  profilless,-  moved  esstward  to  Devises,  closely 
followed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  loth  d  July  Sir  William  Waller 
took  pest  on  SUnudway  Down,  overiookins  Oevizci,  and  cap> 
tared  a  RoyaUst  ammunition  column  from  Oxford  On  the  nth 
he  canw  down  and  invested  H<q>ton'v  foot  in  Devizes  itself, 
wUle  the  Koyalist  csvslry,  Hertford  and  Maurice  with  them, 
lode  aw^y  towards  Salisbury.  But  although  the  siege  wasprcaied 
with  suck  vigour  that  an  assault  was  fixed  for  the  evcninc  of  the 
13th,  the  Cornish  men,  H<q>tcm  directing  the  defence  from  his 
bed,  held  out  stubbornly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13th 
Prince  Maurice's  horsemen  appeared  on  Roundway  Down, 
having  ridden  to  Oxford,  picked  up  reinfofcements  there,  and 
returned  at  full  ^ned  to  save  their  aimrades.  WaUeHs  army 
tried  its  best,  but  some  of  its  elements  were  of  doubtful  quality 
and  the  ground  was  all  in  Maurice's  favour.  The  battle  did  not 
kst  long.  The  combined  atuck  of  the  Oxford  force  from 
Roundway  Kid  of  Hopton's  men  from  the  town  practically 
annihilated  Waller's  army.  Very  soon  afterwatds  Rupert  cane 
«p  with  freak  Rqyalist  forces,  and  the  combined  armies  moved 
westward.  Bristol,  the  second  port  of  the  kingdom,  was  their 
objective,  and  in  four  days  from  the  opening  of  the  siege  it  was 
in  their  hands  (July  36),  Waller  with,  the  braten  remnant  of  his 
uay  at  Bath  being  powerless  to  intervene.  The  effect  of  this 
blow  was  fdt  even  in  Dorsetshire.  Within  three  weeks  of  the 
•vrreodcr  Prince  Maurice  with  a  body  of  fast-moving  cavalry 
Qverraa  that  county  almost  unopposbd. 

&  Admallon  Uoor, — Newcastle  meanwhile  had  resumed  opera- 
tions against  the  clothing  towns,  this  time  with  success.  Tlw 
Fairfaxes  had  been  fighting  in  tbe  West  Riding  since  January 
with  such  troops  from  the  Hull  region  as  they  had  been  able  to 
bring  across  Newcastle's  lines.  They  and  tbe  townsmen  together 
were  too  weak  for  Newcastle's  increasing  forces,  and  an  attempt 
ms  made  to  relieve  them  by  brinpng  up  the  Parliament's 
fofOei  ia  Nottinghamshire,  DerbyibiTe,  Lincolashire  and  the 
Eastern  Association.  But  local  interests  prevailed  again,  in 
spite  of  Cnmwell's  presence,  and  after  assembling  at  Notting- 
ham, the  midland  rebds  quietly  dispersed  to  tbdi  several 
counties  (June  1).  The  Fairfaxes  were  left  to  th^  fate,  and 
about  the  same  time  Hull  itself  Bartowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
queen's  forces  through  the  treachery  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  the 
govcmor,  and  hii  son,  the  commander  of  the  Lincdnibire  Parlia- 
mentarians. The  latter  had  been  placed  under  arrest  at  the 
Instance  of  Cromwell  and  of  Colond  Hutchinsost,  the  governor 
of  Nottingham  Csstle;  be  escaped  to  Hull,  but  both  father  and 
son  were  seised  by  the  dUzcns  and  afterwards  executed.  More 
serious  than  an  isolated  act  of  treachery  was  the  far-reaching 
Royalist  plot  that  bad  been  detected  in  Parliament  itself,  for 
comirficity  in  which  Lord  Conway,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
and  several  memben  of  both  Houses  were  arrested.  The  satety 
of  HuU  was  of  no  avail  for  the  West  Riding  towns,  and  the 
Fairfaxes  underwent  a  decisive  defeU  at  Adwalton  (Athcrton) 
Moor  near  Bradford  on  the  30th  of  June.  After  this,  by  way 
of  Linccdnshire,  they  esc^>ed  to  Hull  and  reorganiMd  th« 
defence  of  that  place.   The  West  Riding  perforce  submitted. 

The  queen  herself  with  a  second  convoy  and  a  small  army 
under  Henry  (Lord)  Jcrmyn  soon  moved  via  Newark,  Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouch,  Lichfield  and  other  Royalist  garrisons  to  Oxford, 
where  she  joined  her  husband  on  the  14th  of  July.  But  New- 
eastU  (new  a  marquis)  was  not  yet  rndy  for  his  part  in  the 
pragramme.  Tbe  YorksUre  troops  would  not  nardi  on  London 
whOs  tbe-eoemy  was  nuAer  of  Hnll,  and  by  this  time  there  was 


a  solid  barrier  between  the  royal  army  of  the  north  and  tlw 
capitaL  Roundway  Down  and  Adwalton  Moor  were  not  alter 
all  destined  to  be  fatal,  though  pcace-riots  in  London,  disscuioM 
in  tbe  Houses,  and  quancb  amongt  the  geserals  were  Ibcit 
immediate  consequences.  A  new  factor  bad  arisen  in  tbe  war— 
tbe  Eastern  Awocistion. 

.  9.  CromwtU  end  the  EasStm  Auoctation. — This  had  already 
intervened  10  help  in  the  siege  of  Reading  and  had  seat  troops 
to  the  abortive  satherins  at  Nottintfuun,  besidea  deariagjis 
own  ground  of  "  maltgnsnis."  Fnuntbefiist  Cromwell  wis  ibt 
dominant  influence.  Fresh  from  Edgehtll,  he  had  told  Hampden, 
"You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  tluit  is  likely  to  go  as  far  is 
gentlemen  will  go,"  not  "  old  decayed  serving-men,  tapsters 
and  such  kind  of  fellows  t«  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
Iwnour  and  courage  and  teidutton  in  theiaa,"  and  in  January 
1643  he  had  gone  to  his  own  county  to  "  raise  such  men  as  had 
the  fear  of  God  before  them  and  made-some  conscience  of  what 
they  did."  These  nea,  once  found,  were  willing,  for  tbe  cauie^ 
to  submit  to  a  rigorous  tiaininf  and  an  ina  discipline  sudt  h 
other  troopo,  fighting  for  honour  otiy  or  for  profit  only,  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure.'  The  result  was  soon  apparent. 
As  early  as  the  13th  of  May,  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse- 
recruited  from  the  horse-loving  yeomen  of  the  eastern  counties- 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  the  fidd  in  a  skirmish  near 
Grantham,  and  ia  the  Irregular  fighting  in  Liocolmbire  during 
June  and  July  (which  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Parliament),  as  previously  in  pacifying  the  Eastern  Associatioo 
IticU,  these  Puritan  troi^tets  distinguished  themselves  by  long 
and  rapid  maichei  that  nay  bear  comparison  with  almost  any 
hi  the  history  irf  the  mounted  arm.  When  CrcMnwell's  second 
^portunity  came  at  GainsbcHOugh  on  the  iSth  of  July,  the 
"  Lincolneer  "  horse  who  were  under  his  orders  were  fired  by 
theexampleof  Cromwell'sown  r^ment,  and  Cromwell,  directing 
tbe  whole  with  skiU,  and  above  all  with  energy,  utterly  routed 
the  Royalist  horse  and  killed  their  general,  Charles  Cavendish. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Essex  had  been  inactive.  After 
the  fall  of  Reading  a  serious  epidemic  of  sickness  hod  reduced 
it  to  impotence.  On  the  i8th  of  June  tbe  Pariiamentory 
cavalry  was  routed  and  John  Hampdra  mortally  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field  near  Chiielhaniptwi ,  and  when  at  last  Essex, 
having  obtained  the  desired  reinforcements,  moved  against 
Oxford  from  the  Aylesbury  side,  he  found  his  men  demoraliHd 
by  inaction,  and  before  tbe  menace  of  Rupert's  cavalry,  to  which 
he  bad  nothing  to  oppose,  he  withdrew  to  Bcdfordsbiic  (July). 
He  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  queen's 
convoys,  he  had  permitted  the  Oxford  army,  which  he  ibcmld 
have  held  fast,  to  intervene  e&eciually  in  the  midlands,  the  west, 
and  the  south-west,  and  Waller  might  well  complain  that  Essex, 
who  still  held  ReaiUng  and  the  Cfailtents,  had  given  liim  nrilher 
active  nor  passive  support  in  tbe  critical  days  preceding  Round- 
way  Down.  Still  only  a  few  voices  were  raised  to  demand  hit 
removal,  and  he  was  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  skill  and  devotion  in  a  great  campaign  and  a  great  battle. 
Tbe  centre  and  the  right  of  tin  three  Royalist  armies  had  for  a 
moment  (Ronadway  to  Bristol)  united  to  crush  Waller,  hut 
tbeiiconcentratiaii  was  short-lived.  Plymouth  was  lo  Hopton's 
men  what  Hull  was  to  Newcastle's — they  would  not  march  on 
London  until  the  menace  to  their  homes  was  removed.  Further, 
there  were  dissensbns  among  the  generals  which  Charles  was  too 
weak  to  crush,  and  raBsequently  tbe  original  plan  reappears— 
the  main  Royalist  army  to  operate  in  the  centre,  Hopton's  (now 
Maurice's )  on  the  right,  Newcastle  on  the  left  towards  London. 
While  waiting  for  the  fall  of  HuU  and  Plymouth,  Charles  naturally 
dedded  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  by  reducing  Glquccster, 
the  one  great  fortress  of  the  Parliament  in  the  west. 

10.  Sifge  and  Rditf  of  GlnutsUr. — This  decision  quiddy 
brought  on  a  crisis.  While  the  earl  of  Manchester  (with  CromwtU 
as  his  lieutenant-general)  was  appointed  to  head  the  forces  of 
the  Eastern  Association  against  Newcastle,  and  Waller  wsi 

* "  Making  not  money  but  that  which  they  took  to  be  the  pahfc 
fdicity  to  be  tbcir  end  they  were  tbe  more  engaged  to  be  vafiant 
(Baxttr). 
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^MB  t  Aew  may  wbemrith  to  n^ige  Hoptm  wad 
Mawicc,  Uw  Uak  of  uving  Gkmaim  tnm  the  kiii|>  »xmy  fel 
to  Bnex,  who  wu  he&vily  reinforced  and  drew  his  mrmy  together 
for  tctioo  in  the  lut  days  of  August.  Resort  wu  had  lo  the 
proi-gtDg  to  fill  the  nnks,  ncniiting  for  WaUer^  Mw  army 
ns  stopped,  ud  London  icot  six  ngiiaetiti  of  trained  bands 
tp  the  front,  ckttatt  the  shops  so  that  every  man  abooU  be  free 
to  take  his  part  in  what  was  thought  to  Im  the  saprenw  trial 
of  strength. 

On  the  f  6tfa,  aQ  beini  ready,  Esses  started.  Through  Ayk»- 
toy  and  round  the  north  side  of  Oxford  to  Stow-oa-tbe-WoM 
the  anny  monnd  resolutdy,  not  detmed  by  want  of  Utod  and 
mt,  or  by  tbc  attadu  of  Rupert's  and  Wilmot's  horse  on  its 
flask.  On  the  5th  of  September,  just  as  Gloucester  was  at 
the  end  of  Us  resources,  the  siege  was  mddenly  raised  and  the 
Royalista  drew  off  to  Pain*wid[,f<Hr  Essex  had  reached  Cbdten- 
bm  and  tbe  danger  was  over.  Then,  the  field  armies  bdng 
spin  face  to  face  and  free  to  move,  there  followed  a  aeries  of 
skilful  mancEuvres  in  the  Severn  and  Avon  valleys,  at  the  end 
of  vhicb  the  Parliamentary  army  gained  a  long  start  on  iu 
hoiDiward  road  via  CiicUade,  Hvagerfoid  and  Reading.  Bat 
the  Rtgralitt  cavalry  under  Rupert,  followed  rapidly  by  Charles 
sod  the  main  body  from  Evesham,  strained  every  nerve  to 
head  off  Essex  at  Newbury,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmi^  on 
AldtMNune  Cbaae  on  the  18th  of  Septen^ier  succeeded  in  doing 
10.  On  tbe  19th  the  whole  Royal  army  was  drawn  up,  fadag 
Mt,  with  its  right  on  Newbury  and  its  ftft  on  Enbome  Heath. 
Eawx's  men  knew  that  evening  that  they  would  have  to  break 
thiQU^  by  force — there  was  no  suggestion  of  surrender. 

iiv  Fktl  Battle  ^  Net^mry,  StpUmbtr  30,  itf^j.— Tbe  ground 
Mdendy  intersected  by  b«ig»axcqit  fo  boat  of  the  RoyaUMs* 
left  centre  (Newbury  Wash)  and  left  (Enbome  Heath),  and. 
practically,  Essex's  anny  was  never  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
ior  each  unit  was  thrown  into  the  fight  as  it  came  up  its  own 
road  ot  iane.  On  the  left  wing,  inspite  of  tbe  Royalist  counter- 
■iiokes,  the  attadt  bad  tbe  best  of  it,  capturing  field  after  field, 
sDd  Ihos  gradually  gaining  ground  to  the  front.  Here  Lord 
Filkknd  was  killed.  On  the  Reading  road  itself  Essex  did  not 
lucceed  in  deploying  on  to  tbe  <^>en  pound  on  Newbury  Wash, 
bet  victoriously  repelled  the  ro^  horse  when  it  charged  up  to 
the  lanea  and  hedgci  held  by  hit  foot.  On  the  extreme  right 
«f  the  Parilamentair  army,  which  stood  in  the  open  ground  of 
EobDrae  Heath,  took  [dace  a  famous  incident.  Here  two  of  the 
LMidon  regiments,  fresh  to  war  as  they  were,  were  exposed  to  a 
tnsi  as  severe  as  that  which  broke  down  the  veteran  Spanish 
Uintry  at  Rocroi  in  this  same  year.  Rupert  and  the  Royalist 
boae  agaui  and  agahi  charged  up  to  the  squares  of  pikes,  and 
between  each  charge  his  gun*  tried  to  disorder  the  Londoners,  but 
it  ns  not  until  the  advance  of  tbe  royal  infantry  that  tbe  trained 
bands  retired, slowly  and  ia magnificent  order,  to  the  edge  of  tbe 
hiath. .  The  icsnlt  of  it  all  was  that  Essex's  army  bad  fought 
i&  hardest  and  (ailed  to  break  tbe  opposing  line.  But  tbe 
Royalisu  had  suffered  so  heavily,  and  above  all  tbe  valour 
di^)layed  by  the  rebels  had  so  profoundly  imjHessed  them,  that 
tbqr  were  ^ad  to  give  vp  tbe  disputed  road  and  withdraw  into 
NeirtMty.  Eoex  therenpon  punued  his  march,  Reading  was 
leached  ob  tbe  asnd  after  a  small  icaiguard  skirmish  at  Alder- 
■aston,  and  to  ended  one  of  the  moat  dramatic  episodes  of 
Englith  history. 

11.  HiiU  and  irfMcfty.— He&nwhOe  the  dege  of  HaD  had 
coonenced.  Tbe  Eastern  Aaociatioa  Cnrcet  inder  Manchester 
promptly  moved  up  into  linednshire,  the  foot  beriegin^Lynn 
(which  surrendered  on  the  i6th  of  September)  while  the  horse 
lode  into  the  nortbon  part  of  the  county  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
FairfsKs.  Fortunately  the  sen  communications  of  Hull  were 
opot  Ob  the  iSlh  of  Septcnbcr  part  of  the  cavalry  in  Hull 
was  ferried  over  to  Barton,  and  the  rest  under  Thomas 
Fsiffax  went  by  tea  to  Saltfleet  a  few  days  later,  tbe  whole 
ioning  Cmmwell  near  Spihby.  In  return  the  old  Lord  Falrbx, 
«fao  mnained  in  Hull,  received  infantry  rrinforcements  and 
aqoutty  of  ammonition  and  stores  from  tbe  Eastern  Assoda- 
tita.  Ob  the  iith  of  October  Ctomweil  and  Fairfax  together 
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won  a  brilliant  cavalry  actfon  aC  WlBce^,  drhrhig  tbe  RoyaSu 
horse  in  confusion  before  them  to  Newaric,  and  on  the  same  day 
Newcastle's  amy  around  HuU,  which  had  suffered  terribly 
from  the  hardships  of  continuous  siege  work,  was  attacked 
by  tbe  garrison  and  to  severely  hain^  that  next  day  tbe 
tiege  waa  given  up.  Later,  Manchester  retook  lincohi  and 
GahirfionMii^,  and  thus  Llncnhiihlre,  vdiich  had  been  ahnoft 
entirely  In  Newcastle's  hands  before  he  was  compelled  to  oiul«- 
take  the  siege  of  Hidl,  was  added  In  bet  aa  weQ  as  ia  name  to  the 
Eastm  Association. 

Bsewhere,  in  tbe  reaction  after  tbe  erUs  at  Newbury,  the 
war  languisbed.  The  dty  regimenU  went  home,  leavfaig  Essex 
too  weak  to  bold  Reading,  which  tbe  Royalisu  reoccupied  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  At  this  tbe  Londoners  offered  to  serve  again, 
and  actually  took  part  in  a  miow  campaign  around  Newport 
PagneO,  iddch  town  Rqiert  attempted  to  fwtify  aa  a  menace 
to  tbe  Eastern  ^aodatioB  and  iu  conmuidcaltoas  with  London. 
Essex  was  succeasfnl  in  preventing  this,  but  hb  London  reglmenU 
again  went  home,  and  Sir  William  Waller's  new  amy  in 
Hampshire  failed  lamentably  in  an  attempt  on  Basing  Bouse 
(November  7),  tbe  LoKkm  trained  bands  deserting  or  tiae. 
Shortly  aftermrds  Arundd  surrendered  to  a  force  tinder  Sir 
Ra^,  now  Lord  Hopton  (December  9). 

13.  Tkt  "Irish  equation"  and  tkt  Sekmn  Lea  pie  and 
C«nifliiMl.-~Folitically,  these  months  were  the  tuming-poiBt  of 
the  war.  Lt  Iicland.  the  king'k  lieutmant,  by  order  of  Ua 
master,  made  a  truce  with  the  Irish  rebeb  (Sept.  15).  Charies's 
chief  object  was  to  set  free  his  army  to  fight  in  Enj^d,  but  it 
waa  believed  unlveisally  that  Irish  regiments-^  plain  words, 
papisu  in  arms— would  shortly  follow.  Under  these  dr- 
cumstances  his  act  united  against  Um  nearly  every  class  in 
Protestant  England,  above  all  brought  into  the  Englbb  quarrel 
the  armed  strength  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Yet  Charles, 
still  trusting  to  intrigue  and  diplomacy  to  keep  Scotland  in 
check,  ddiberaldy  rejected  tbe  advice  of  Montrose,  his  greatest 
and  most  faithful  lieutenant,  who  wUted  to  give  the  ScoU 
employment  for  their  amy  at  borne.  Only  ten  days  after  the 
"  Irish  cessation,"  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  swore  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  tbe  die  was  cast.  It  is  true 
that  even  a  sembUnce  of  Presbyterian  theocracy  put  the 
"  IndependenU"  on  theirguard  and  definitdy  raised  the  question 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  secret  nefotlatfons  were 
opened  between  tbe  IndependenU  and  Charles  on  that  ba:^, 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  tbe  king  was  merely  using  them 
as  instruments  to  bring  about  tbe  betrayal  of  Aylesbuiy  and 
other  smaU  idtel  posts.  All  parties  found  It  convenient  to  inter- 
ptct  tbe  Covenant  h'berdly  tor  tbe  present,  and  at  the  be^niung 
of  1644  the  Parliamentary  party  showed  so  united  a  front  that 
even  Pym's  death  (December  8, 1643)  hardly  affected  iU  resolu- 
tion to  continue  tlu  struggle. 

The  tn^  from  Ireland,  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of  an 
enormous  political  blunder,  proved  to  be  untrustworthy  after  aU. 
Those  serving  in  Hopicm's  army  were  "  mutinous  and  shrewdly 
infected  with  the  rebellious  humour  of  England."  When  Waller's 
Londoners  surprised'  and  routed  a  Royalist  detachment  at 
Alton  (December  13,  i6f  ]),  half  the  prisoners  took  the  Covenant. 
Hopton  had  to  retire,  and  on  tbe  6th  of  January  1644  Waller 
recaptured  Arundel.  Byron's  Cheshire  amy  was  in  no  better 
case.  Newcastle's  retreat  from  Hull  and  the  toss  of  Gainsborough 
bad  comfJetdy  changed  the  situatitm  in  the  midfauids,  Brereton 
was  jdned  by  the  younger  Fairfax  from  Uncofaishire,  and  the 
Royalists  were  severely  defeated  tor  a  second  time  at  Nantwid 
(January  35).  As  at  Alton,  the  majority  of  the  prisoners 
(amongst  them  Colonel  George  Monk)  took  the  Covenant  and 
entered  tbe  Pariiamentary  stray.  In  Lancashire,  as  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire  aild  Linoolnshtrc^  tbe  canae  d 
tbe  Partlameat  was  in  the  ascendant  Resistance  revived  in  the 
West  Riding  towns.  Lord  Fairfax  was  again  in  the  field  In  the 

'  For  tbe  third  time  within  the  year  the  London  trained  bonds 
turned  OHt  in  force:.  It  was  characterktlc  of  the  early  years  of  the 
war  that  immtoent  danger  atone  called  forth  the  devotioa  of  the 
ritiien  soldier.  If  he  wai  employed  in  oidinary  times  (*.f.  at  Baang 
House)  he  would  neither  fight  nor  march  with  spirit. 
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Eut  RIdinx.  and  ewn  Newuk  was  closely  beueged  by  Sir 
John  Mddnim.  Moie  important  news  came  in  from  the  north. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Scottish  army  liad  passed  the  Tweed 
on  the  ]9tb  o(  January,  and  the  marquis  oC  Newcastle  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army  would  soon  be  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
at  once. 

14.  Ntmark  and  Chtrilon  (Uarek  1644). — As  in  16431  Kupert 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  north  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
side.  Moving  by  the  Welsh  border,  and  gathering  up  garrisons 
and  recruiu  snowball-wise  as  he  marched,  he  went  first  to 
Cheshire  to  give  a  hand  to  Bytoo,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
speed,  he  made  for  Newaric  On  the  soth  of  March  1644  he 
bivouacked  at  Binf^iam,  and  on  the  aist  be  not  only  relieved 
Newark  but  routed  the  besiegers'  cavalry.  On  the  aand 
Meldnun's  position  was  so  hopeless  that  be  capitulated  on  terms. 
But,  brilliant  soldier  as  lu  was,  the  iwince  was  unable  to  do  more 
than  raid  a  few  Parliamentary  posts  around  Lincoln,  after 
which  he  bad  to  return  his  borrowed  forces  to  their  various 
garrisons  and  go  back  to  Walcs~^aden  indeed  with  captured 
pikes  and  mu^eta-~to  raise  a  permanent  field  army.  But 
Rupert  could  not  be  in  all  places  at  once.  NewcaMle  was 
clamorous  for  aid.  In  Lancashire,  only  the  countesa  of  Derby, 
In  Lalhom  House,  held  out  for  the  king;  and  her  husband 
pressed  Rupert  to  go  to  her  relleL  Once,  too,  the  prince  was 
ordered  back  to  Oxford  to  furnish  a  travelling  escort  ioi  the 
queen,  who  shortly  after  this  gave  birth  to  her  youngest  child 
nnd  returned  to  Fiance.  The  order  was  oountetmanded  within 
a  few  hours,  It  is  true,  but  Charles  had  good  reason  for  avoiding 
detachments  from  his  own  army.  On  the  aotb  of  March,  Hopton 
had  undergone  a  severe  defeat  at  Cbcriton  near  New  Alresford. 
In  the  preliminaty  mantEuvres  and  in  the  opening  stages  of  the 
battle  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Royalists,  and  the  earl  of 
Forth,  who  was  present , was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  achieved 
and  tried  to  break  oS  the  action.  But  Royalist  indiscipline 
mined  e'veiytbiog.  A  young  cavalry  colonel  charged  in  defiance 
of  orders,  a  fresb  engagement  opened,  and  at  the  last  moSient 
Waller  anatched  a  victory  out  of  defeat.  Worse  than  this  was 
tbe  news  from  Yorkshire  and  Scotland.  Charles  bad  at  last 
assented  to  Montrose's  plan  and  pnoiied  him  tbe  title  of 
marquis,  but  the  first  attempt  to  laiie  tbe  Royalist  standard  In 
Scotland  gave  no  omen  of  its  later  triumphs.  In  Yoriuhirc 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  advaodng  from  l.aaouhite  thnu^  tbe 
West  Riding,  joined  Ins  father,  Sdby  was  stormed  on  the  t  ith 
of  April,  and  thereupon  Newcastle,  who  had  been  manccuvring 
against  the  Scots  in  Oiu-han,  hastily  drew  bade,  sent  his  cavalry 
away,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  foot  in  York.  Two  days 
later  tbe  Scottish  genera^  Alexander  Leslie,  Lord  Leveo,  jdaed 
tbe  Fairfaxes  and  prepared  to  Invest  that  dty. 

15.  Plans  ^  Camfaiim  /tr  jtf^— The  original  plan  of  the 
Patliamentaiy  "Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,"  which  directed 
t|ie  military  and  dvH  policy  of  the  allies  after  the  fashioa  of  a 
nodem  cabinet,  wu  to  combine  Essex's  and  Manchester's 
armies  in  an  attack  upon  the  king's  army,  Aylesbury  being 
appointed  as  tbe  place  of  concenlration.  Waller's  troops  were 
to  continue  to  drive  back  Hopton  and  to  reconquer  tbe  west, 
Fairfax  and  tbe  Scots  to  Invest  Newcastle's  army,  wliile  in  the 
nidbuKts  Brereton  and  tbe  Lincolnshire  rebek  could  be  counted 
upon  to  neutraliie,  tbe  one  Byron,  the  others  tbe  Newark 
Royalists.  But  Waller,  once  more  deserted  by  his  trained  bands, 
was  unable  to  profit  by  his  victory  of  ClieritoD,  and  retired  to 
Fambam.  Manchester,  too,  was  delayed  because  the  Eastern 
Association  was  still  suffering  frun  the  effects  of  Rupert's 
Newark  exploit — Lincoln,  abuidoned  by  the  rebels  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  reoccupied  till  the  6th  of  May.  Moreover, 
Essex  found  himself  compelled  to  defend  bis  conduct  and 
motives  to  tbe  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and  as  usual  was 
straitened  for  men  and  money.  But  though  there  were  grave 
elements  of  weakness  on  tbe  other  side,  the  Royalists  considered 
their  own  position  to  be  hopeless.  Frince  Maurice  was  mgaged 
ia  the  fruitless  siege  of  Lyme  Regis,  Gloucester  was  again  a 
centre  of  activity  and  cmmterbalanccd  NewaA,  and  the  situation 
In  the  north  was  pncticd^  desperate.  Rvpcft  himiell  came 


to  Ozfotd  (April  15)  to  urge  that  Us  new  army  sboold  be 
free  to  march  to  aid  Nevrcastle,  who  was  now  threatened— owtng 

to  the  abandonment  of  tbe  enmy^  niginal  plao—^  Hancbcstct 
as  well  as  Fairfax  and  Leven.  There  was  no  fnrtbcr  talk  of  the 
concentric  advance  of  three  armies  on  London.  Tbe  fitrj 
prince  and  tbe  methodical  earl  <i  Brentford  (Fottb)  were  at 
one  at  least  in  recommending  that  the  Oxford  area  with  iis 
own  garrison  and  a  mobile  force  in  additira  should  be  tbe  ptvoi 
of  tbe  field  armies*  operations.  Rupert,  needing  above  aU  ade- 
quate time  for  tbe  devdopment  of  tbe  northern  offensive,  was  not 
in  favour  of  abandoning  any  of  tbe  bairiem  to  Essex's  advance. 
Brentford,  oa  the  other  band,  thought  It  advil^ilc  to  caatract 
the  lines  of  ddence,  and  Charles,  as  usual  undedded,  agmd 
to  Rupert's  scheme  and  executed  Brentford's.  Reading,  tbere- 
fore,  was  dismantled  eariy  in  May,  aitd  Ahingdm  given  upshon^ 
afterwards. 

16.  Crfpredy  Bn^ft. — It  was  BOW  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
approach  Oxford,  and  Abingdon  was  no  soona  evacuated  than 
(May  36)  Waller's  and  Essex's  armies  united  there— still,  u- 
fortunatdy  for  tbeir  cause,  under  separate  commaodecs.  Froa 
Abingdon  Essex  moved  direct  00  Oxford,  Waller  towards 
Wantage,  where  he  could  give  a  band  to  Mauey,  tbe  cnergttle 
governor  of  Gloucester.  Affairs  seemed  so  bad  in  tbe  weit 
(Maurice  with  a  whole  army  was  still  vainly  besieging  tbe  sin^ 
Une  of  low  breastworks  that  constituted  the  fortress  of  Lyme) 
that  tbe  king  despatched  Hopton  to  uke  charge  of  BristdL 
Nor  were  things  modi  better  at  Oxford;  tbe  banieii  of  time 
and  space  and  the  supply  area  had  been  ddiberatdy  gtveo 
to  tbe  enemy,  and  Charles  was  practically  forced  to  undertake 
extensive  fidd  operations  with  no  hope  «f  success  save  in  cos- 
sequence  of  the  enemy's  mistakes.  The  enemy,  as  it  happened, 
did  not  disappoint  him.  Tbe  Idag,  probably  advised  by  Brent* 
ford,  conducted  a  skilful  war  (rf  manceuvre  in  the  area  defined 
by  Stourbridge,  Gloucester,  Abingdon  and  Northampton,  at  tbe 
end  of  which  Essex,  leaving  Wallsr  to  tbe  secondary  work,  as  be 
concnved  it,  of  keeping  the  king  away  from  Oxford  and  ndncing 
that  fortress,  marched  off  into  tbe  wast  with  most  of  tbe  general 
service  Unapt  to  repeat  at  Lyme  Regis  his  Gkiuceslcr  cxpk)it 
of  i6u.  At  one  moment,  indeed,  Charles  (then  In.  Bewdlty) 
rose  to  tbe  idea  ^marching  north  to  Join  Rupert  and  Newcastle, 
but  be  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Oxford.  Fmm 
Bewdley,  therefore,  he  moved  to  Buckingham — tbe  dtstaai 
threat  on  London  predudng  another  evanescent  dtiten  anny 
drawn  from  sis  counties  under  Major-General  Biowut  lad 
Waller  followed  him  dosdy.  When  tbe  king  turned  upon 
Browne's  motley  host,  Waller  appeared  in  time  to  avert  disaster, 
and  the  two  armies  worked  away  to  tbe  upper  Cherwdl.  Brent- 
ford and  Waller  were  excellent  stralegisis  of  the  i7tb  cenluiy 
type,  and  nrither  would  fi^t  a  pitched  battle  without  evejy 
chadce  in  bis  favour.  Evoitu^y  on  the  zoth  of  June  the 
Royalists  were  successful  in  a  snics  of  minor  fights  sboKt 
Cropredy  Bridge,  and  the  result  was,  in  accordance  with  cob- 
tinental  custom,  admitted  to  be  an  impMtant  victory,  thou^ 
Waller's  main  army  drew  off  unharmed.  In  tbe  meantime, 
Essex  had  relieved  Lyme  (Juik  15)  and  occupied  Weymouth, 
and  was  preparing  to  go  farther.  Tbe  two  rdid  amies  wcR 
now  indeed  separate.  Waller  had  been  left  tor  do  as  best  he  could, 
and  a  worse  fate  vii  soon  to  overtake  the  cautions  earl. 

17.  Campaitn  0/  Marstm  Moor. — During  these  manauvRI 
the  northern  campaign  had  been  fought  to  an  issue.  Rupert*! 
courage  and  energy  were  more  likely  to  command  success  in  the 
English  Civil  War  than  all  the  consdentious  caution  of  an  Esmi 
or  a  Brentford.  On  the  i6tb  of  May  he  left  Slirewsbury  U  fi|bt 
his  way  through  hostile  country  to  Lancashire,  where  be  hoped 
to  re-establish  the  Derby  influence  and  raise  new  forces.  Stedi- 
port  was  plundered  on  the  ajth,  the  besiegers  of  Latboni  Howe 
utterly  ddeated  at  Bdton  on  the  38th.  Soon  afterwards  be 
received  a  large  reinforcement  under  General  Goring,  which 
induded  5000  of  Newcastle's  cavalry.  Tbe'  capture  of  Iht 
almost  dcfencdess  town  of  Liverpool— undertaken  as  uiud  (• 
allay  local  fears— did  not  delay  Rupert  n»K  than  three  «  km 
days,  and  he  then  turned  towards  lb»  Vorkkhtre  border  vllh 
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pMtljr  wgmenKd  forces.  On  tbe  14th  of  June  he  mdved  t 
dopatdi  from  tbe  king,  the  giat  (rf  which  wu  that  there  ma  « 
time-liiiiitiinpoMdontheD<MibcmeDteTpri».  If  Yprii  were  lost 
«r  did  Dot  need hishe^  Rupert mstomikeaUbuiciouthinml 
via  Worcester.  "  If  Yorit  be  relieved  end  you  beet  tbe  rebeh' 
inmao[bothkii)sdoiiis,tlieii,but«tbennyaiiot,I  HMiypoisibly 
ouke  m  shift  iqxia  tlie  defcMhe  to  tfia  oat  ttaM  tmtil  yon  CMne 
toisbt  me." 

Charics  did  manage  to  "  tpio  out  tioM."  But  it  wu  of  c^tal 
importance  that  Rupert  had  to  do  his  work  upon  York  and 
tbe  allied  amy  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  that,  accotding 
to  the  despatch,  there  were  only  two  ways  of  saving  the  royal 
cause, "  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,"  or  marching 
with  all  speed  to  Worcester.  Rupert's  duty,  interpreted  through 
Uk  medium  of  his  temperament,  was  clear  enough.  Newcastk 
still  kekl  out,  lus  men  having  been  encouraged  by  a  small  success 
on  the  17th  of  June,  and  Rupert  reached  Knaresborough  mi 
tbe  joth.  At  once  Lev  en,  Fairfax  and  Manchester  broke  up 
(be  siege  of  YoA  and  moved  out  to  meet  him.  But  the  prince, 
moring  still  at  Ugh  speed,  rode  round  their  right  flank  via 
Borough  bridge  and  Tboroton  Bridge  and  entered  York  on  the 
MHtb  tide.  Newcastle  tried  to  dissuade  Rupert  from  fighting, 
bnt  his  record  at  a  general  was  scarcely  convincing  as  to  the 
value  of  his  advice.  Rupert  curtly  replied  that  he  bul  orders  t« 
figbt,  and  the  Roy^lisia  movod  out  towards  Manton  Moor 
(f.*-)  00  tbe  noming  of  July  a,  1644*  The  Parltementuy 
cammaBdna,  f eazfiig  •  beik  Danmivn,  had  alfeady  begun  to 
retire  towards  Tadostcr,  but  as  soon  aa  it  became  evident  that 
a  battle  was  impending  they  turned  back.  The  battle  of  Matston 
Moor  began  about  Icwr  in  tbe  aliemoon.  It  was  the  first  real 
trial  of  strength  between  the  best  elements  on  either  aMe,  and  it 
nded  bdore  ni|^  with  the  complete  Victory  of  the  Patfiamentary 
■mis.  The  Ri^alist  caose  In  the  rxMth  coOapaed  <mce  tet  all, 
Newcastle  Bed  to  the  continent,  and  only  Rupert,  resolute  as 
ever,  estticatcd  6000  cavalry  from  the  dtbicU  and  rode  away 
whenoe  he  had  come,  still  the  domlnaat  figure  of  the  war. 

18.  /ntff^BHtfmry.— The  victoty  gave  tbe  Partiamnt  entln 
eoatrol  of  the  north,  but  ft  did  itot  lead  to  the  definitive  t^ion 
of  the  political  proUem,  and  in  fact,  on  the  question  of  Charles's 
fHaa  in  a  Dew  Constitution,  the  victorious  generals  quarrelled  even 
before  York  had  surrendered.  Wilhin  three  weeks  of  tbe  battle 
the  great  itmy  wu  br^en  up.  The  Yoriuhire  tioopa  proceeded 
to  conquer  the  isolated  RoyaJist  poets  In  their  county,  tbe  Scots 
marched  off  to  besiege  Newcasile-on-Tyne  and  to  hold  fn  chedt 
anucent  RayaKst  army  In  Westmorland.  Ruper^  Lancashire 
tbqr  neglected  entirely.  Manchester  and  CrofflweU.  already 
otOMced,  marched  away  into  the  Eastein  AsMtdation.  There, 
lor  want  of  an  enemy  to  fight,  ihcir  army  was  forced  to  be  idle, 
sod  Cromwell  and  the  ever-growing  Independent  clement 
quickly  came  to  suspect  their  commander  trflukewarmnessin  the 
canse.  WaUer'a  amy,  too,  was  spiritless  and  immobile.  On 
the  »d  of  July,  dc^airing  oi  the  cxlMlng  military  qntem,  he 
Bade  to  the  C^miltce  of  Both  Kingdoms  the  first  suggestion 
el  the  New  Model, — "  My  lords,"  he  wrote,  "  tilt  you  have  an 
anny  merely  your  own,  that  you  may  command,  it  is.  .  . 
tmpMsible  to  do  anything  of  importance."  Browned  trained 
band  army  was  perhaps  the  roost  Hi-behaved  of  all — once  the 
soldienattemptedtonufdertbeir  own  genenl.  Fariiament  hi 
alarm  set  about  the  formation  of  a  new  general  service  force 
(Jaly  11),  but  meantime  both  Waller's  and  Browne's  armies 
bt  AbingdDD  aitd  Reading  relpeaivriy)  ignomiitiottBly  collapsed 
tgr  mutiny  and  desert  km.  It  was  evMent  that  the  people  at 
lute,  with  their  rvspect  for  the  law  and  their  anxiety  for  their 
own  homes,  were  tired  of  the  war.  Only  those  men — such  as 
Cromwell— who  has  set  their  hearts  on  fighting  out  the  quarrel 
of  (onsderKe,  kept  steadfastly  to  their  purpose.  Cromwell 
UmteV  had  already  decided  that  the  king  himself  must  be 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  his  supporters  were  equally  con- 
vinced. Boi  they  were  relatively  few.  Even  the  Eastern 
Association  trained  bands  had  joined  in  the  disaffection  id 
Waller's  army,  and  that  unfortunaie  general's  suggestion  «f  a 
Infcadaul  irmy,  with  an  (u  dangers,  indlcBted  the  only  means 


of  enforcing  a  peace  such  as  Cromwell  and  his  friends  desired. 
There  was  this  important  difference,  however,  between  Waller's 
idea  and  Cromwril's  achievement — that  the  professional  soldiers 
of  tbe  New  Model  were  disciplined,  led,  and  in  all  things  inS|Hred 
by  "godly"  officers.  Godliness,  devotion  to  the  cause,  and 
efficiency  were  Indeed  the  only  criteria  Cromwell  applied  in 
dKMJsing  officers.  Long  before  this  he  had  warned  tbe  Scottish 
major-general  Lawrence  Crawford  that  the  precise  colour  of  at 
nan's  religious  opinions  mattered  nothing  compared  with  his 
devotion  to  them,  and  had  told  the  committee  of  Suffolk, "  I 
had  rather  have  t  plain  russet-coated  captain  that  knows  what 
he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows  tlun  that  which  you  cad 
a '  gentleman '  and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that 
is  so  indeed  .  .  .  but  seeing  it  was  rtecessary  the  work  must 
go  on,  better  plain  men  than  none."  If  "  men  of  honour  and 
birth"  possencd  the  essentials  of  godliness,  devotion,  and 
capacity,  Cromwell  preferred  them,  and  as  «  fact  only  seven 
out  ol  thirty-seven  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  original  New 
Model  were  not  of  gentle  birth. 

rp.  Loowiikid. — ^But  all  this  was  as  yet  in  the  future.  Essex's 
military  promenade  in  the  west  of  England  was  the  subject  of 
immediate  interest.  At  first  successful,  this  general  penetrated 
to  Plymouth,  wiience,  securely  based  as  he  thought,  he  couM 
overruo  Devon.  Unfortunately  for  bim  he  was  persuaded  to 
overrun  Cornwall  as  wdl.  At  once  the  Cornishmen  rose,  ss  they 
had  risen  under  Hopton,  and  the  king  wu  soon  on  the  march 
from  the  Oxford  regjon,  disregarding  the  armed  mobs  under 
Waller  and  Browne.  Their  sUte  reflected  the  general  languishing 
of  tbe  war  spirit  on  both  sides,  not  on  one  only,  as  Charles  dis- 
covered when  he  learned  that  Lord  Wilmot,  the  h'eulen  ant- 
general  of  his  horse,  was  in  correspondence  with  Esses.  Wilmot 
was  of  coone  |daced  under  tncM,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
dissolute  General  Goring.  But  it  was  unpleasantly  evident 
that  even  gay  cavah'ers  of  the  t>'pe  of  Wilmot  had  lost  the  ideals 
for  which  they  fought,  and  had  come  to  believe  that  tbe  realm 
would  never  be  at  peace  while  Charles  was  king.  Henceforward 
it  wfU  be  found  that  tbe  Royalist  foot,  now  a  thoroughly  pra- 
fessiona]  fwee,  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  once  superb  cavalry, 
and  that  not  merely  because  Its  opportunities  for  plunder,  ftc, 
are  more  limited.  Materially,  however,  the  immediate  victory 
was  undeniaUy  with  tbe  Rx^lists.  After  a  brief  period  of 
manoeuvre,  the  Pariiamentary  anny,  now  far  from  Plymouth, 
found  ttsdf  surrounded  and  starving  at  Lostulthid,  on  the 
Fowey  river,  without  hope  of  assistance.  The  horse  cut  its  way 
out  through  the  investing  circle  of  posts,  Essex  himself  escaped 
by  sea,  but  Major-General  Skij^ton,  bis  second  in  command,  had 
to  surrender  with  the  iriKde  of  the  foot  M  tbe  and  of  September. 
The  oflken  and  men  were  allowed  to  go  free  to  Portsmouth, 
but  their  arms,  guns  and  munitions  were  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 
There  was  now  no  trustworthy  fidd  force  in  arms  for  the  Parlia- 
ment south  <rf  the  Humber,  for  «ven  the  Eastern  Association 
army  was  diMracted  \tf  lu  religions  diSerencn,  wMch  had  now 
at  last  come  definitely  to  the  front  and  abioriwd  the  political 
dispute  In  a  wider  issue.  Cromwell  already  proposed  to  abolish 
the  peerage,  the  members  of  which  were  inclined  to  mate  a 
hollow  peace,  and  had  ceased  to  pay  the  least  respect  to  his 
general,  MandieMer,  whose  scheme  for  the  solution  of  the  quarrel 
was  an  impossible  combination  trf  Charles  and  Presbyterianism. 
Manchester  for  his  part  sank  into  a  state  of  mere  obstinacy, 
refusing  to  move  against  Rupert,  even  to  besiege  Newark,  and 
actually  threatened  to  hang  Colonel  Lilbume  for  capturing  a 
Royalist  castle  without  orders. 

JO.  Optralions  ef  Estex't,  WnJIer's  and  MmtkesUf's  ArmUs.— 
After  the  success  of  Lostwithiel  there  was  little  to  detain  Charles's 
main  army  in  the  extreme  west,  and  meanwhile  Banbury,  t 
most  important  point  in  the  Oxford  circle,  and  Basing  House 
(near  Basfngstokp)  were  tn  danger  of  capture.  Waller,  who  had 
organized  1  small  force  of  reliable  troops,  had  already  sent 
cavalry  Into  Dorsetshire  with  the  Idea  of  assisting  Essex,  and 
he  now  came  himself  with  rtinforcemerits  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  (he  king's  return  to  the  Hiames  valley.  Charies 
was  accompanied  of  course  only  by  hts  permanent  forces  and 
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^  )Mi4i«4  t'liiiii- M^urWs  And  HoptOD's  armies — the  Cornish 
^Nni  huil  u»u.tl  KiAlti-ci-d  AS  loon  u  the  war  receded  from 
(hi-ii  U>idrt»    Kldiu'hodUT  slowly  advuiced  to  Reading,  Esatx 

t.t^liiAlly  imiigaiiucil  his  broken  army  at  Portsmouth,  while 
V^llvr,  (4r  tail  lo  the  wnt  at  Shaftesbury,  endeavored  to  gain 
thr  nrci-swry  Itmc  and  space  for  a  general  concentration  in 
\Vi«»hinf,  where  Charles  would  be  far  from  Oxford  and  Basing 
^pd,  in  adilitiun,  outnumbered  by  two  to  one.  But  the  work  of 
f«;»rmin|[  tlsscs's  troops  proceeded  slowly  for  want  of  money, 
^n<l  Manchester  pucvi^ly  refused  to  be  hurried  either  by  his 
ftiore  vigorous  subordinates  oi  by  the  Committee  of  Both 
t£.i0gdoms.  saying  (hat  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association 
Vk-a*  P"*"!  of  it'  own  employers  and  not  for  general 

^.r.'icc.  He  pleaded  the  renewed  acUvity  of  the  Newark 
|{,o)'^ists  as  his  eicus«,  forRcttiug  that  NewaA  would  have  been 
|o  his  hands  ere  this  had  he  chosen  to  move  thither  instead  of 
lying  idle  for  two  months.  As  to  the  higher  command,  things 
1^  come  to  such  a  pass  that,  when  the  three  annies  at  last 
united,  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  three  anny  commanders, 
Kveral  senior  oflicvis,  and  two  civilian  delegates  from  the 
Committee,  was  constituted.  When  the  vote  ol  the  majority 
had  determined  what  was  to  be  done,  Essex,  as  lord  general 
of  the  Parliament's  first  army,  was  to  issue  the  neceaary  orders 
for  the  whole.  Under  such  condiiiuns  it  was  not  likely  that 
Waller's  hopes  of  a  great  battle  at  Shaftesbury  would  be  reaUxed. 
On  the  8th  of  October  he  fell  back,  the  royal  army  following 
him  step  by  step  and  finally  reaching  Whitchurch  on  the  20th 
of  October.  Manchester  arrived  at  Basingstoke  on  the  tyih. 
Waller  on  the  iqih,  and  Essci  on  the  iist.  Charles  had  found 
that  he  couM  not  rcllcv-e  Bjsin);  fa  mile  or  Iwu  from  Basingstoke) 
without  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy  between  himself  and 
Ozford;'  he  therefore  took  the  Newbury  road  and  relieved 
Donnington  Castle  near  Newbury  on  the  imd.  Three  days 
later  Banbury  too  was  relieved  by  a  force  which  could  now  be 
spared  from  the  Oxford  garrhion.  But  for  once  the  council  of 
war  on  the  other  side  was  for  lighting  a  battle,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary armies,  their  sfiirits  revived  by  the  prospect  of  action 
and  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Newcastle  and  the  defeat  of  a 
sally  from  Newark,  marched  briiiLly.  On  the  i6ih  they  appeared 
north  of  Newbury  on  the  Oxford  road.  Like  Euex  in  1643, 
Charles  found  himself  headed  off  from  the  shelter  of  friendly 
forticsics,  but  beyond  this  fart  there  is  little  similarity  between 
the  two  battles  of  Ni  wbury,  for  the  Royalists  in  the  first  cose 
merely  dri:w  a  harrier  across  Iissex's  path.  On  the  present 
<K.'^a«i<in  the  eager  Parliamentarians  made  no  attempt  to  force 
the  king  to  attack  them;  they  were  well  content  to  attack 
kim  in  his  chosen  position  themselves,  especially  asfae  was  better 
off  fur  supplies  and  <|uarter>  than  they. 

II.  Sfd-nd  .Vrtiftary .— The  Second  battle  of  Newbury  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  firjst  great  mana-uvrr-battlc  <4S distinct 
from  "  pitched  "  battli-l  of  the  Civd  War.  A  preliminary 
reconnaissance  by  the  Parliamentary  Icailers  (Euex  was  not 
preivnt,  owing  to  illn»i)  <  ^tahliNhed  the  fad  that  the  king's 
infantry  held  .1  jinitig  line  of  <K-fenic  behind  the  I^raboum 
brook  fr<>m  .Sh.iw  (ituluMVc)  to  Uonninclon  (excluuvc),  Shaw 
House  and  adjacent  buitdings  being  held  as  an  advanced 
post.  In  rear  of  (he  ci-ntrc.  in  open  ground  just  north  of 
Newbury,  lay  tlie  bulk  of  the  rnyal  cavalry.  In  thv  left  rear 
of  the  m:iin  line,  and  'ii'|>.ir;iti'il  from  it  by  more  than  a 
thouund  yarrls,  lay  I'rincc  .M:Lurii:L''5  coriw  at  Specn,  advanced 
troops  on  the  high  ground  weit  of  that  village,  but  Donnington 
Castle,  under  its  rirtTgi-tic  gtwemor  Sir  John  Boys,  formed  a 
strong  post  covering  this  gap  with  artilkry  fire.  The  Parlia- 
mentary lenders  had  no  inleniion  of  llinging  their  men  away 
in  a  frontal  aU.ick  on  the  line  n\  ihc  I.^mbourn,  and  a  dank 
attack  from  the  east  bide  could  hardly  succeed  owing  to  the 
obstacle  pri-henleil  by  the  cotiflucni'e  of  the  Lamboura  and  the 
Kennet,  hrare  (hey  deeidi-d  on  a  wide  turning  moi'eraent  vUi 
rhieviley,  Winterbwurm-  .ind  Wiilchani  Heath,  against  Prince 
MaUTiii.''^  [M'siliun  ■  a  deii-i'in  vthiib,  daring  nnd  energetic 

'  t"harl«  •■'>.  p. Jirv  m»*  Mill,  .it  t*f'.r.-  M,it*»in  Moor,  to  "  stdn  out 
/Mxr  "  mlU  Ku;ii.rt  eame  Lku  k  fruni  the  nunh. 


as  it  was,  led  only  to  m  modi^  snccca,  for  lounu  which  wfl 
appear.  The  fiank  march,  out  of  range  of  the  castle,  was  con- 
ducted with  punctuality  and  piedsioa.  Tin  tioo|M  oonpdHDg 
it  were  drawn  ffom  all  thre«  unia  and  led  ^  tht  bctt  fighiai 
gencnds,  Waller,  Cromwell,  and  Essex's  subordinates  Baltsor 
and  Skippon.  Manchester  at  Clay  Hill  was  to  stud  fast  mtfl 
the  turning  movement  had  developed,  and  to  make  a  vjBonn 
holding  attack  on  Shaw  House  as  soon  as  WaUn*!  gUM  wot 
beard  at  ^>ecn.  But  there  was  no  commawlet-ilMUEl  ta  a- 
ordinate  the  movements  of  the  two  widely  lepanted  COipi,  Mi 
consequently  no  co-operation.  Waller's  attack  was  ant  naex- 
pected,  and  Prince  Maurice  Had  made  ready  to  meet  Um.  Yd 
the  first  rush  of  the  rebels  carried  the  entrenchnunta  of  Speti 
Hill,  and  Sp^n  itself,  though  stoutly  defended,  fell  Into  thw 
hands  within  an  hour,  Essex's  infantry  recaptuiiitg  heta  wamt 
of  the  guns  they  had  had  to  surrender  at  LostwithieL  But  mean- 
time  Manchester,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  hia  staff,  bad  not 
stirred  from  Clay  Hill.  He  had  made  one  false  attack  abcady 
early  in  the  morning,  and  been  severely  handled,  and  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  deficiencies  as  a  general.  A  year  before  thii 
he  would  have  asked  for  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a  capable 
soldier,  such  as  Cromwell  or  Crawford,  but  now  his  mind  was 
warped  by  a  desire  for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  he  aoti^t  only 
to  a%'<oid  defeat  pending  a  happy  solution  irf  the  qoarrcl.  ThON 
who  sought  to  gain  peace  through  victory  were  mcanwhii 
driving  ilanrice  back  from  hedge  to  hedge  towards  the  opei 
ground  at  Newbury,  but  every  attempt  to  emerge  f  nnn  the  lann 
and  fields  was  repulsed  by  the  royal  cavalry,  and  indeed  by 
every  available  man  and  hone,  tot  Chartci'a  officers  had  ganged 
Manchester's  intentions,  and  almost  ttr^q>ed  the  front  of  iu 
defenders  to  stop  Waller'a  advance.  NightfoH  put  an  end  u 
the  struggle  around  Newbury,  and  then — too  late — Hanchesut 
ordered  the  at  tack  on  Shaw  House.  It  failed  completely  in  spits 
of  the  gallantry  of  his  men,  and  darkness  being  then  complete 
it  was  not  renewed.  In  its  general  course  the  battle  dovlj 
resembled  that  of  FicUMirg  lq.».),  fought  the  same  year  m  tte 
Rhintt.  But,  if  Waller^  part  in  the  battle  corretpooded  in  a 
measure  to  'Turenne's,  llanchcstet  vaa  nncqual  to  playing  the 
part  of  Condi,  and  consequently  the  results,  in  the  caseal  the 
French  won  by  three  days'  hard  fighting,  and  even  the*  ca» 
parativcly  small,  were  in  the  case  of  the  English  practicaBy  id. 
During  the  ni^t  the  loyal  army  quietly  marched  away  tkm^ 
the  gap  between  Waller's  and  Manchester^  Hoopi.  "The  hc^ 
art  iUery  and  stores  were  left  in  Donnington  Cast  le.  Charles  hhnscV 
with  a  small  escort  rode  off  to  the  north-weit  to  meet  Rt^xrt, 
and  the  main  body  gained  Wallingfoid  unntolcatcd.  An  atimpl 
al  pursuit  was  nuide  by  Waller  and  Cromwell  with  aU  the  canhy' 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  but  it  was  unsupported,  for  the  ceond 
of  war  had  decided  to  content  itself  with  bcsicgiag  DonnbiglM 
Castle.  A  little  later,  after  a  brief  and  half-hearted  attonpt  ta 
move  towards  Oxford,  it  rrfened  to  the  Commitlce  for  fmtki 
instructions.  Within  the  month  Charles,  having  jeinei  SiVcM 
at  Oxford  and  made  him  general  of  the  Royabt  forces  *■> 
Brentford,  reappeared  in  tbe  neighbourhotid  of  Kewfauiy. 
Doruiington  Castle  was  again  relieved  (November  9}  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  was  is  auA  a  i-m— 
condition  that  even  Cromwell  wis  against  fighlfaig,  and  aam 
ma;ioniviies  foDowed,  in  the  course  oC  whidi .  Cbulca  wArmk 
Basing  House  and  the  Parliamentary  armies  feU  back,  not  ta 
the  best  order,  to  Reading.  The  season  for  fidd  warfare  «SS 
now  far  4>cnl,  and  the  royal  army  retired  to  cnji^  good  qnaW 
sod  plentiful  supplies  anwnd  Oxford. 

'la.  Tkt  Sdf-dmyiHi  Ord'numtt.—Oa  the  alber  ride,  ik 
dissensions  between  the  generals  had  bccmne  flagrant  and  publii; 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Houses  of  ParliaBKDl  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  army  must  be  radically  lelonM^ 
Cromwell  and  Waller  from  their  places  in  parUaaMnt  atfadai 
Manchester's  conduct,  and  theh:  attadi  ultimately  Iwnme,  M 
far  as  Cromwell  was  concerned,  an  attack  on  the  Lor^  Ml 
of  whom  held  the  ume  views  as  Manchester,  and  on  the  SoM 
who  attempted  to  bring  Cromwell  to  trial  as  an  "  inccadisiT-'' 
At  the  crisis  of  their  hittei  oontnnrciv  Cnnadl  mAMT 
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pmiMsed  to  atlfle  iS  inlaMdties  by  tbe  ledgnttkm  of  idl  offiem 
who  were  mem  ben  of  either  House,  a  propowd  whldt  iflected 
Umsdf  not  ten  tlian  Essex  and  Msnchater.  Tke  lint  "  aelf- 
denying  oi^iiunce  "  wu  moved  on  the  9U1  of  December,  and 
provided  that "  no  meitiber  of  cither  bouse  shall  have  or  execute 
«ny  office  or  command  .  .  .,"  ftc.  This  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Lords,  and  in  the  end  a  second  "  self-denying  ordhuuice  " 
was  agreed  to  (April  3, 1645),  whereby  all  the  persons  concerned 
were  to  resign,  but  without  prejudice  to  their  reappcrintment. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  the  formation  of  the  New  Model  was 
at  last  definitely  talcen  into  conudcnllon.  The  last  eiqtloit  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Waller,  who  was  not  re-employed  after  the  pasalttg  of 
the  ordinance,  was  the  relief  of  Taunton,  then  besieged  by  General 
Goring's  army.  CramweQ  served  as  his  lieutenant-general  on 
this  occasion,  and  we  have  Waller's  own  testimony  that  he  was 
in  all  things  a  wise,  capable  and  respectful  subordinate.  Under 
a  leader  of  the  stamp  of  Waller,  Cromwell  was  well  satisfied  to 
j>bey,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  in  good  hands. 

33.  Decline  of  the  Royalist  Cause. — A  raid  of  Goring's  horse 
from  the  west  into  Surrey  and  an  unsnccessful  attack  on  General 
Browne  at  Abingdon  were  the  chief  enterpriset  undertaken  on 
the  side  of  the  Rt^ilists  during  the  caHy  winter.  It  was  no 
longer  "  summer  in  Devon,  summer  in  Yorkshire  "  as  In  January 
1643.  An  ever-growing  section  of  Royalists,  amongst  whom 
Rupert  himself  was  soon  to  be  numbered,  were  for  peace;  many 
scores  of  loyalist  gentlemen,  impoverished  by  the  htsa  of  three 
years'  rents  of  their  estates  and  hopeless  of  ultimate  vlctoiy, 
were  making  their  way  to  Westminster  to  gtve  in  tbeir  sob- 
nfsiion  to  the  Parliament  and  to  pay  their  fines.  In  such 
drcumstances  the  old  decision-seeking  strategy  was  impossible. 
The  new  jdan,  suggested  probaUy  by  Rupert,  bad  already  been 
tried  with  strategical  success  in  the  stimmer  campaign  of  1644. 
As  we  have  seen.  It  consisted  nsentially  in  using  Oiiord  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle  and  striking  out  radially  at  any  favourable 
target — "  manceuvring  about  a  fixed  point,"  as  Napoleon  called 
it.  It  was  «lgnificaot  of  the  decline  of  the  Royalist  cause  that 
the  "  find  potot "  bad  been  In  1643  the  king's  field  army,  based 
indeed  on  its  great  entrenched  camp,  Banbuiy-CIiencester- 
Reading-Osford,  but  free  to  move  and  to  hold  the  enemy  wherever 
met,  while  now  it  was  the  entrenched  camp  itselF,  weakened 
by  the  loss  or  abandonment  of  its  outer  posts,  and  without  the 
power  of  Undlng  the  enemy  if  th^  chose  to  ignore  its  eafatdice, 
that  conditioned  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  sin^  remaining 
field  army's  enterprises. 

34.  The  JVrtj  JSodel  Ordinance.— For  (he  pre^t,  however, 
Charles's  cause  wu  crumbling  more  from  internal  weakness 
than  from  tlie  blows  i4  the  enemy.  Fresh  negotiations  for  peace 
which  opened  on  the  3Qth  ot  Januaiy  at  Uxbridgc  (by  the  name 
of  which  place  they  are  known  to  history)  occufaed  the  attention 
of  the  Scots  and  their  Presbyterian  friends,  the  r»e  of  Inde- 
pendency and  of  CrmiweD  was  a  further  distraction,  and  over 
tile  new  amy  and  the  SeU'dcnying  Oid&iance  tbe  Lords  and 
Commons  were  seriously  at  vstiance.  But  In  Fcbniary  a  fresh 
mutiny  in  Waller's  command  struck  alarm  into  the  hearts  of 
the  dispuunts.  The  "treaty"  of  Uxbridge  came  to  the  same 
end  as  the  treaty  of  OzfOrd  in  1643,  and  a  settlement  as  to  army 
Kform  was  achieved  on  the  tstb  of  February.  ThouiJi  it  was 
only  on  the  ssth  of  March  that  the  second  and  modified  form  of 
the  ordinance  was.agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  Sir  Thomas  Fairte 
and  Philip  Skippon  (who  were  not  members  of  parliament) 
had  been  approved  as  lord  general  and  major-general  (of  the 
infantry)  respectively  of  the  new  army  as  euly  as  the  sist  of 
January.  TliepQstdiieutenant-generalandcavalry commander 
was  for  tbe  moment  left  vacant,  but  there  was  little  donbt  as  to 
who  would  eventually  occupy  it. 

25.  K/fforfHiifi/Mifrow.— Id  Scotland,  meanwhile,  Montrose 
was  Tinning  vktorici  which  amased  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Montrose^  ToysUsm  differed  fmm  that  at  En^ish- 
men  of  the  rjth  century  less  than  from  that  of  tbeir  forefathers 
ander  Henry  VIII.  and  Elisabeth.  To  him  the  king  was  the 
protector  d  his  people  against  l^resbyteriao  theocracy,  scarcely 
let*  offensive  to  him  than  the  Inqnisftion  itself,  and  the  feudal 
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oppresrion  of  the  great  nobles.  Little  u  this  ideal  oone^nded 
to  the  Charles  of  reality.  It  inspired  in  Montrose  not  merely 
romantic  heroism  but  a  force  of  leadershlt>  which  was  sufficient 
to  cany  to  victory  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  wild  Hi^ilandos 
and  the  experienod  professional  soldiers  who  at  various  tiracs 
and  places  constituted  his  little  armies.  His  first  unsuccessfid 
enterprise  has  been  mmtiooed  above.  It  seemed,  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  his  second  attempt  (August  1644),  as  il  faOure  were  again 
inevitable,  for  tbe  gentry  of  the  north«ii  Lowlands  were  ovcf^ 
awed  by  tbe  prevailing  party  and  resented  the  leadership  of  a 
lesser  noble,  even  though  be  were  the  king's  lieutenant  over  all 
Scotland,  Dls^ipofnted  of  suppMt  where  he  most  expected  it, 
Montrose  then  turned  to  the  Highlands.  At  Blair  Atbol  be 
gathered  his  first  army  of  Royalist  clansmen,  and  good  fortune 
gave  him  also  a  nucleus  of  trained  troops.  A  force  of  disciplined 
experienced  soldiers  (chiefly  Irish  Macdonalds  and  commanded 
by  Alastair  of  that  name)  had  been  sent  over  from  Ireland 
earlier  in  the  year,  and,  after  ravaging  the  glens  ol  ifaeir  hereditary 
enemies  the  Campbells,,  had  attempted  without  success,  rtow 
here,  now  there,  to  gather  the  other  clans  in  the  king's  naraa 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man's,  and  when  be  finally  arrived 
in  Badenoch,  Alastair  Macdonald  was  glad  to  pntcct  himirif 
by  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  king's  lieulenant. 

There  were  three  hostile  armies  to  be  dealt  vrith,  besides — 
uhimatcly — -the  main  covenanting  anny  far  away  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Argyll,  tbe  head  of  the  Campbdls,  had  an  army 
id  his  own  clan  and  of  Lowland  Covenanter  levies.  Lord  Ekfao 
with  anotbfr  Lowland  army  lay  near  Perth,  and  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  was  collecting  a  third  (also  composed  (A  Lowlanders) 
at  Aberdeen.  Montrose  turned  upon  Elcho  first,  and  found  him 
at  Tif^>emniir  near  Perth  on  the  1st  of  September  1644.  The 
Realists  wenabout  3000  strong  ud  entirely  foot,  only  Hontnw 
himself  and  two  others  btiog  mounted,  i^le  Elcho  had  abodt 
7000  of  all  arms.  But  Elcho's  townsmen  found  that  pike  and 
musket  were  clumsy  weapons  in  inexperienced  hands,  and, 
hkc  Hackay's  regulars  at  KiUiecrankic  fifty  years  later,  they 
wbdly  failed  to  stop  the  rah  ol  the  Highland  swordsmen. 
Many  hundreds  were  killed  In  the  pursuit,  and  hlontiose  slept  In 
Perth  that  night,  having  thus  accounted  for  one  of  his  enemies. 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  to  be  his  next  victim,  and  be  started  for 
Aberdeen  on  the  4th.  As  he  marched,  his  Highlanders  slipped 
away  to  |dace  tbrir  booty  In  Mcnrlty.  But  the  Uncdonsld 
regulars  remained  with  him,  and  as  he  pasted  along  tbe  coest 
some  of  tbe  gentry  came  in,  (hough  the  great  western  dan  of 
the  Gordons  was  at  present  too  far  divided  in  scibttinent  to  take 
his  part.  L<«d  Lewis  Gordon  and  some  Gordon  bone  were  even 
in  Balfour^  army.  On  ttaeotbcrhand,  theeariof  Aitlie  bnnight 
in  forty-four  horsemen,  and  Montrose  was  thus  able  to  constitute 
two  wings  of  cavalry  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  Covenanters 
were  about  1500  strong  and  drawn  Up  on  a  al(^  above  tbe  How 
Bum'  Just  outside  Aberdeen  (S^tember  13, 1644).  Montrose, 
after  dearing  away  the  enemy's  sldrmishers,  drew  up  Us  army 
in  front  of  the  opposing  line,  tbe  foot  in  the  centra,  the  fony-fOur 
mounted  men,  with  musketeera  to  support  them,  on  either  flank. 
The  hostile  left-wing  cavalry  charged  piecemeal,  and  some  bodies 
of  troops  did  not  engage  at  all.  On  the  other  wing,  however, 
Montrose  was  ior  a  moment  hard  pressed  by  a  force  of  the  enemy 
(hat  attempted  to  work  round  to  his  rear.  But  he  broi^t  over 
the  small  band  of  mounted  men  that  constituted  his  right  wing 
cavalry,  and  also  some  musketeers  from  the  centre,  and 
destroyed  the  assailants,  and  when  the  ill-led  left  wing  of  the 
Covenanters  charged  again,  during  the  absence  of  the  cavaby, 
they  were  mown  down  by  the  doee-nnge  vdleys  ei  Macdonalds 
musketeers.  Shortly  afterwards  tbe  centre  of  Balfour's  army 
yielded  to  pressure  and  fled  In  disorder.  Aberdeen  was  sacked 
by  order  of  Montrose,  whose  drummer  had  been  murdered  while 
delivering  a  message  under  a  flag  of  trace  to  the  magistrates. 

16.  ttmriotky, — Only  Argyll  now  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  Campbells  were  fighting  men  from  birth,  like  Montrose's 
own  men,  and  had  few  townsmen  serving  with  them.  Still  there 
were  cnou^  of  the  latter  and  of  tbe  impedimenta  of  regular 
*The  ground  has  been  entirtiy  )Mili«««tU«wgwT>n. 
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tgtk  Iteioe  be  muched  *t  kiMne  to  Nnrbory.  H«  had  doM 
W  work  thoiougUy.  He  had  dunoraliied  the  Royalia  cavalty, 
$ad,  above  all,  bad  carried  oS  every  bone  on  the  couDtry-side; 
To  all  Rupert's  eoticaties  Charles  could  only  reply  thaL  the  guos 
could  not  be  moved  till  the  7th  of  May,  and  he  even  summoned 
Coring's  cavalry  from  the  west  to  make  good  his  losses. 

31.  Civiiian  SiraUgy. — CramweH'a  success  thus  forced  the 
kiog  to  concentrate  his  various  armief  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  and  the  N'ew  Model  had,  so  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
hoped,  found  its  target.  But  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
on  the  one  side,  and  Charles,  Rupert  and  Gorins  on  the  other, 
fcdd  different  views.  On  the  1st  of  May  Fairfax,  having  been 
ordered  to  relieve  Taunton,  set  out  from  Windsor  for  the  long 
in»rch  lo  that  place;  meeting  Cromwell  at  Newbury  on  the  ind, 
be  directed  the  lieuleruiot-general  to  watch  the  movemenls  of 
fhc  king's  army,  and  himself  marched  on  to  Bbndford,  which 
^  reached  on  the  7th  of  May,  Thus  Fairfax  and  the  main  army 
of  the  Parliament  were  marching  away  in  the  west  while  Crom- 
well's detachment  was  left,  as  Waller  had  been  left  the  previous 
year,  to  hold  the  king  as  best  he  could.  On  the  very  evening 
that  Cromwell's  raid  ended,  the  leading  Inapi  of  Coring's 
command  destroyed  part  of  CramwcU's  own  regiment  near 
Paringdon,  and  on  the  jnl  Rupert  and  Maurice  appeared  with 
A  force  of  all  arms  at  Burfotd.  Yet  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  though  aware  on  the  sQth  irf  Coring's  move,  only 
made  up  lis  mind  to  stop  Fairfax  on  the  3rd,  and  did  not  send 
off  orders  till  the  stb.  These  ocdera  were  to  the  effect  that  n 
delachircnt  was  to  be  sent  to  the  n4ief  of  Taunton,  and  that 
the  main  army  was  to  return.  Fairfax  gladly  obeyed,  even 
though  a  siege  of  Oxford  and  not  the  enemy's  field  army  was 
the  objective  assigned  him.  But  long  before  he  came  up  to  the 
Thames  valley  the  situation  was  agabt  changed.  Rupert,  now 
la  possession  of  the  guns  and  their  teams,  urged  upon  his  uncle 
the  rrsumpiion  of  the  northern  enterprise,  calculating  that  with 
Fairfax  in  Somersetshire,  Oxford  was  safe.  Charles  accordingly 
marched  out  of  Oxford  on  the  7th  towards  Staw-on-tbc-W<rid, 
OB  the  very  day,  as  it  chanced,  that  Fairfax  began  his  lelura 
Biuch  from  Blandford.  But  Goring  and  most  of  the  other 
Beacrals  were  for  a  march  into  the  west,  in  the  hope  of  dealing 
irith  Fairfax  as  they  had  dealt  with  Essex  in  1644.  The  armies 
therefore  patted  as  Essex  and  Waller  had  parted  at  the  same 
place  in  i<i44i  Rupert  and  the  king  to  march  northward,  Goring 
to  return  to  his  independent  command  in  the  west.  Rupert, 
aot  unnaturally  wishing  to  keep  his  influence  with  the  king  and 
his  authority  as  general  of  the  king's  army  unimpaired  by 
Goiing's  notorious  indisdplinci  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
■Qwration.  which  in  the  event  proved  wholly  unprofitable.  The 
lying  column  from  Bhuidloid  relieved  Taunton  long  before 
Coring's  return  [o  the  west,  and  Cfllond  Wcldon  and  Colonel 
Graves,  its  commanders,  set  him  at  defiance  even  in  the  open 
country.  As  for  Fairfax,  be  was  out  of  Coring's  reach  preparing 
for  the  «cge  of  Oxford. 

32.  Cbarlea  tn  tie  IfMlIoiiif.— On  the  other  side  abo  the 
generals  were  working  by  data  that  had  ceased  to  have  any  value. 
Fairfax's  siege  of  Oxford,  ordered  by  the  Committee  on  the  lolh 
o(  May,  and  persisted  in  after  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  on 
the  move,  was  the  second  great  blunder  of  the  year  and  was 
baldly  redeemed,  as  a  military  measure,  by  tbe  visioaary  scheme 
of  assembling  the  Scots,  tbe  Yorkriiiremcn,  and  the  midland 
forces  to  oppose  the  king.  It  b  hard  to  understand  how,  having 
created  a  new  model  army  "  all  its  own  "  for  general  aervioe,  the 
Parliament  at  once  lied  it  down  to  a  local  enterprise,  and  trusted 
an  impro^^aed  army  of  local  troops  to  light  the  enemy^  main 
army.  In  reality  the  Committee  seems  to  have  been  misled  by 
false  information  to  the  effect  that  Goring  and  the  governor  of 
Oxford  were  about  to  declare  for  (he  ParliaowBt,  but  had  they  not 
despatched  Fairfax  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  in  the  first  instance 
the  necessity  for  such  intrigues  would  not  havearisen.  However, 
Fairfax  obeyed  orders,  invested  Oxford,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
irithout  a  proper  siege  train,  besieged  It  for  two  weeks,  while 
Charles  and  Rupert  ranged  the  midlands  unopposed.  At  the  end 
o(  that  tiaie  cam  acwa  w  alamiui  that  tbs  Committee  hntily 
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abdicated  their  control  over  militaiy  operations  and  gave 
Fairfax  a  free  hand.  "  Black  Tom "  |jadly  and  instant^ 
abandoned  the  siege  and  marched  northward  to  give  battle  to  the 
king. 

Meanwhile  Charies  and  Rupert  were  moving  northward.  On 
the  nth  of  Hay  they  reached  Droitwich,  wheuce  after  two  days' 
rest  they  marched  against  Brcrelon.  The  latter  hurriedly  raised 
the  sieges  he  had  on  hand,  and  called  upon  Yorkshire  and  the 
Scottish  army  then  for  aid.  Bt^t  only  the  old  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  Yorkshiremen  responded.  Leven  had  just  heard  of  new 
victories  won  by  Montrose,  and  could  do  no  more  than  draw  bis 
army  and  his  guns  over  the  Pennine  chain  into  Westmorland  in 
the  hope  of  being  in  time  to  bar  the  king's  march  on  Scotland 
via  Carlisle. 

3J.  Dundee. — After  the  destruction  of  the  Campbells  at 
Inverlochy,  Montrose  had  cleared  away  the  rest  of  his  enemies 
without  difficulty.  He  now  gained  a  respectable  force  of  cavalry 
by  the  adhesion  of  Lord  Gordon  and  many  of  his  dan,  and  thb 
reinforcement  was  tbe  more  necessary  as  detachments  from 
Levcn'sarmy  under  Baillie  and  Hurry — disciplined  infantry  and 
cavalry — weieonthemarchtomcclhim.  The  Royalists  marched 
by  Elgin  and  through  the  Gordon  country  to  Abctdeea,  and 
thence  across  the  Esk  to  Coupar-Angus,  where  Baillie  and  Hurry 
were  encountered.  A  warof  manceuvFc  followed,  in  which  they 
thwarted  every  effort  of  the  Royalisis  to  break  throu^  into  the 
Lowlands,  but  in  the  end  retired  into  Fife.  Montioie  thereupon 
marched  into  the  hills  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  upper 
Forth  and  thence  the  Loviands,  (or  he  did  notdi^ise  from 
himself  the  fact  that  there,  and  not  in  the  Highlands,  would  the 
quarrel  be  decided,  and  was  sanguine — over-sanguine,  as  the 
event  proved— as  to  the  support  be  would  obtain  from  those  who 
hated  the  kirit  and  its  system.  But  he  had  called  to  hit  aid  tbe 
semi-barbarous  Highlanders,  and  however  much  the  Lowiands 
resented  a  Presbyterian  inquisition,  they  hated  and  feared  the 
Highland  cLms  beyond  all  else.  He  was  equally  disappointed  in 
hisownarmy,  ForawarofpositionstbeHighlandershadneither 
aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  at  Dunkdd  the  greater  part  of  them 
went  borne.  If  the  small  remnant  was  to  be  kept  to  its  duty, 
plunder  must  be  found,  and  the  best  objective  was  tbe  town  of 
Dundee.  With  a  small  force  of  750  foot  and  horse  Montrose 
brilliantly  surprised  that  place  on  the  4lh  of  April,  but  fiaiilie  and 
Hurry  were  not  far  distant,  and  before  Montrose^  men  had  time 
to  plunder  the  prize  they  were  collected  to  lace  the  enemy. 
His  retreat  from  Dundee  was  considered  a  model  operation  by 
foreign  students  of  the  art  of  war  (then  almost  as  numerons  as 
now),  and  what  surprised  tbcm  most  was  that  Montrose  could 
rally  hii  men  after  a  sack  had  began.  The  ittreat  itself  was 
remarkable  enough.  Baillie  moved  parallel  to  Montrose  on  his 
left  flank  towards  Arbroath, constantly  heading  him  off  from  the 
hills  and  attempting  to  pin  him  against  the  sea.  Montrose, 
however,  halted  in  the  dark  so  as  to  let  BaiUte  get  ahead  of  him 
and  then  turned  sharply  back,  crossed  BaiUie^  track,  and  made 
for  tbe  hills.  Baillie  moo  lealiied  what  bad  happened  and 
turned  back  also,  but  an  hour  too  late.  By  the  6th  the  Royalists 
were  again  safe  in  the  broken  country  of  the  Esk  valley.  But 
Montrose  cherished  no  illusions  as  to  joining  the  king  at  once; 
all  he  could  do,  he  now  wrote,  was  to  neutralize  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  foitcs  as  powUe. 

34.  AuliearH.—Toi  a  dme  he  wandered  in  tbe  Highlands 
seeking  recruits.  But  soon  he  teamed  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  had 
divided  their  forces,  the  former  remaining  about  Perth  and 
Sliding  to  observe  Urn,  the  latter  gi^  nwth  to  aupprem  the 
GKdons.  Strategy  and  policy  cOmUiied  to  mdcc  Hnny  tbt 
objective  of  (he  ncrt  expedition.  But  tbe  soldier  of  fortune  who 
commanded  the  Covenanters  at  Aberdeen  was  no  mean 
antagonisL  Mardiing  at  once  with  a  large  army  (formed  on  the 
nucleus  of  his  own  trained  troops  and  for  tbe  rest  composed  of 
clansmen  and  volnnteen)  Huny  advanced  to  Elgin,  took  contact 
with  Montrose  there,  and,  gradually  and  skilfully  retiring,  drew 
him  into  the  hostile  cnuntry  round  Inverness.  Montrose  fell  into 
the  (rap,  and  Hurry  took  his  measures  to  surpiiie  him  at  Auld> 
earn  so  successfully  that  QUj  sii  Unc&vaw.,  «««^'teM^<te 
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indudpline  of  some  fif  Huny^  yoong  Mldlm  during  the  night 
inardigBVC  bint  tiie alarm,  bad  barely  timetofonn  up  before  the 
tuaay  waa  upon  him.  But  the  beat  atrategy  it  of  no  avail  wben 
Um  battle  it  pioducci  goca  agaiut  the  strategist,  and  Hontrose's 
Uctical  akiU  was  nent  mm  cuaafiaKm  than  at  Auldaam. 
Alattair  Macdonald  witlt  most  of  tbe  Royalist  infantry  and  the 
Royal  standard  wis  posted  to  tbe  right  (north)  of  the  village  to 
draw  upon  hitnseU  the  weight  of  Hurry^  attack;  only  enough 
men  were  pouedia  tbe  village  itself  to  ibow  tliat  it  was  occupied, 
and  OB  the  loath  tide,  out  of  lightt  mu  Montrose  himself  with  a 
bodyoffootandall  tbe  Gordon  hone.  ItwastheprDt<»ype,ona 
small  scale,  of  Aiuterlitz.  Uacdonald  resisted  sturdUy  white 
Ifontrote  edged  away  from  the  scene  of  actioa,  and  at  the  right 
moment  and  not  before,  though  Uacdonald  had  been  driven 
back  on  tbe  villas  and  was  fighting  for  life  amongst  the  gardens 
■ndencloiurca.HoatraaeletlooaeLordOordon'acavalry.  Thes^ 
abandoning  for  once  tbe  pistol  tactics  of  their  time,  charged 
home  with  the  sword,  llie  enemy's  right  wing  cavalry  was 
scattered  in  an  imtaat,  the  nearest  infantry  was  promptly  ridden 
down,  and  soon  Hurry's  army  bad  ceased  to  eaist. 

SS'  Campaipt  ef  Nattby. — ITthe  news  of  Auldcun  brought 
Leven  to  tbe  region  of  Carlisle,  it  had  little  effect  OB  his  English 
allies.  FaitCaz  was  not  yet  released  from  the  siege  of  Oxford,  fn 
i^Hte  of  the  protests  of  the  Scottish  representatives  in  London. 
lluRy,  tlia  active  and  snecemfal  governor  of  Gloucester,  ms 
plaoedin  ounnund  of  afield  fwceoB  tbe  asih  of  Uay,but  be  was 
to  lead  it  against,  not  the  king,  but  Goring.  At  that  moment  tlie 
military  situation  c»ice  more  changed  abruptly.  Charles,  instead 
of  continuing  his  march  on  to  Lancashire,  tamed  due  eastward 
towaids  Derbyshire.  Tbe  alarm  at  WeUnJnster  when  this  new 
devd^oient  was  reported  was snch  tbM  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the 
Seli-DeoyinK  Ordinance,  was  sent  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
dafcnce  of  tbe  Eastern  Association.  Yet  the  Royalists  bad  no 
wtentiooa  in  that  direction.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  (be 
coBcKtioa  of  Oxford  Kocbed  the  royal  headqnartm  in  the  iaat 
week  of  May,  and  the  eastward  march  was  made  ddefly  to 
"  spin  out  time  "  until  it  could  be  known  whether  it  woold  be 
necessary  to  return  to  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  still  possible  to 
fight  Leven  in  Yarkshirc--bis  move  into  Westnwdand  was  not 
yet  kaowR— and  iavade  Scotland  by  theeov  eAst  const  route: 

Goi^g^  return  to  the  west  bad  alnendy  been  count errosndcd 
and  he  had  been  directed  to  march  to  Harborougfa,  while  the 
South  Wales  Royalists  were  also  called  in  towards  Leicester. 
Later  ocdars  (May  36)  directed  him  to  Newbury,  whence  he  was 
to  feel  the  strength  of  the  enenqr's  positiciis  aronnd  Oxford. 
It  b  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Goring  found  good  military 
reasons  for  continuing  hb  independent  opwations,  and  marched 
off  towards  Taunton  regardless  of  the  order.  He  redressed  tfw 
balance  there  for  the  moment  by  overawing  Massey^  weak  force, 
and  his  purse  profited  considenbly  by  fresh  opportunities  for 
extortion,  but  be  and  his  men  were  not  at  Naseby.  Meuiwhile 
the  king,  at  the  gei^raphical  centre  of  England,  fonnd  an  im- 
portant and  wealthy  town  at  his  mert^.  Rupert,  always  for 
action,  took  the  opportunity,  and  Leicester  was  stormed  and 
iboroughly  pillaged  on  the  night  of  tbe  joth-j  ist  of  May.  There 
waa  the  uuial  panic  at  Westminster,  but,  unfortunately  for 
Charles,  it  resulted  in  Fairfax  being  direcUd  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Oxford  and  given  cartt  blanche  to  bring  the  Royal  army 
to  battle  wherever  tt  was  met.  On  his  side  tbe  king  had,  after 
the  capture  of  Leicester,  accepted  tlie  advice  of  those  who  feared 
for  the  safety  of  Oxford— Rupert,  though  commander-in-chief, 
waa  unable  to  insist  on  the  northern  enterprise — andhad  marched 
to  Daventry,  where  he  halted  to  throw  sun>lics  into  Oxford. 
Thus  Fairfax  in  his  turn  was  free  to  move,  thanks  to  the  io- 
•ttbordinatioB  of  Goring,  who  would  ndtber  relieve  Oxford  nor 
join thekingforanattadcontheNew Model.  TheParllameoUry 
general  moved  from  Oxford  towards  Northampton  so  as  to 
cover  the  Eastern  Association.  On  the  rath  of  June  the  two 
armies  were  only  a  few  mites  apart,  Fairfax  at  Kislingbnry, 
Cbarlesat  Daventry,  and,  though  the  Royalists  turned  northward 
•l^in  on  the  1 3th  to  resume  the  Yorkshire  project  under  the  very 
eyes  of  Ibe  eavny,  Fairfax  ioUowed  dote.  On  tbe  tAghi  of 


the  ijtb  Charies  slept  at  Lubenham,  Fairfax  at  GuHsboroogh. 
Cromwell,  just  appointed  lieutenant -general  of  tbe  New  Modd, 
bad  ridden  into  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  wftb  frcih 
cavalry  from  the  eastern  counties.  Colonel  Rossitcr  came  up 
with  mora  from  Uncolntlnre  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  battle, 
and  it  was  with  an  incootcstaUe  superiority  of  numbers  and  u 
overwbdming  moral  advantage  that  Fairfax  fought  at  Naseby 
(7.*:)  on  the  i4ih  of  June.  Tbe  resuK  of  tbe  battle,  this  timet 
decisive  luttle,  was  the  annihilation  of  the  Royal  army.  Part 
of  the  cavalry  esOiped,  a  small  fraction  of  it  in  toleraUe  order, 
but  tbe  guns  and  tbe  baggage  train  were  taken,  and,  above  sH, 
tbe  splendid  Royal  Infantry  were  kilted  or  taken  prisoners  to  a 
man. 

36.  EfftcU  af  KctAy. — After  Naseby,  though  the  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year,  the  king  never  mxrcded  in  raising  an  army 
as  good  as,  or  even  mere  numeroua  than,  that  wbkb  Fairfai'i 
army  bad  so  heavily  outnumbered  on  tbe  latb  of  June.  That 
the  fruits  of  tbe  victory  could  not  be  gathered  in  a  few  weeks 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  hlndranos  rather  than  to  direct  opposi- 
tien^tothe  absence  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  tin 
paucity  of  the  forces  engaged  on  both  rides  relatively  to  the  total 
numbers  iiadct  arms,  and  from  time  to  time  to  the  pcrtiiicat 
ezlgendes  of-'  the  growing  quarrel  between  Presbyterians  and 
Ind^Mudents.  As  to  the  latter,  within  a  few  -days  ot  Naseby, 
tbeScou  i^jf^cedtbattbe  **  bacfcof  the  maUgnantswas  broken," 
and  demanded  rdnlDrccmcnta  as  a  precaatlon  against  "  the 
lnt<dence  of  others,"  i-e.  Cromwell  and  the  Independents—"  to 
whom  alone  the  Lmtl  has  i^ven  tbe  victory  of  that  day."  Leven 
had  by  now  mvmed  to  Yorkshire,  and  a  fortnight  after  Naseby, 
after  ■  long  and  honour^  defence  by  Sir  Thomas  Oaakm, 
Carlisle  fell  to  David  LcaUe^  besieging  corps.  I«!cester  wu 
reoccupied  by  Fairfax  on  tbe  18th,  and  on  the  10th  Leven's 
army,  movingriowlysoathward,  reached  Ma nsfidd.  Ttifsmove 
was  undertaken  la^y  for  political  reasons,  i^.  to  restore  tbe 
Fteibyteiiaa  balance  against  the  victwious  New-  Model 
Fldrfu^  anny  was  firtended  by  Its  foundentobeaspedfically 
En^isb  army,  and  Cromwell  for  one  would  liave  employed  It 
against  the  Scots  almost  as  readily  as  against  naJignsnts. 
fiut  for  tbe  moment  tiw  advance  of  tbe  northern  army  was  d 
tbe  bi^iest  military  fnqiOrtaiiee,  for  ^Irtu  «m  tbm^  set 
fne  from  the  neccsrity  of  ondetiaUng  sieges.  MoKover,  the 
pubb'catlon  of  the  king's  papcn  uken  at  Naseby  gave  Fairfu't 
troops  a  measure  of  official  and  popular  support  which  a  month 
before  they  could  not  have  been  said  to  possess,  for  it  Wis  now 
obvious  thattbeympresented  tbearmed  force  of  Enjjaad  agiinit 
the  Irish,  Danes,  French,  Lorralners,  &c.,  whom  Chttles  had  far 
three  years  been  endeavouring  to  let  loose  on  EngUsk  sofl. 
Even  tbe  Presbyterians  abandfined  for  the  time  any  attempt 
to  n^oiiate  with  the  king,  andadvocatedavigorausprosecutioa 
of  the  war. 

37-  Pawfiaft  Wuttm  CMt^fii.— This,  In  tbe  baedt  of  Flabta 
and  Cromwell,  was  likely  to  be  effective.  While  the  king  and 
Rupert,  with  the  remnant  of  their  cavalry,  hurtled  into  Sooth 
Wales  to  join  Sir  Charles  Gerard's  troops  and  to  raise  fresh  in* 
fantry,  Fairfax  decided  that  Goring's  was  the  meat  Important 
Royalist  army  in  the  field,  and  turtted  to  tbe  wen,  reaching 
Lechlade  00  the  36th,Iess  than  a  fortntj^t  after  the  battle  <S 
Naseby.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  dictate  the  plan  oi 
campaign  from  Westminster,  but  the  Committee  refused  to  pan 
on  the  directions  of  the  Houses,  and  he  remained  free  to  deal 
with  Goring  at  he  desired.  Time  pressed ;  Chariet  in  Monmouth* 
■hire  and  Rupert  at  Bristd  were  well  placed  for  a  Junction  with 
Goring,  which  would  have  given  them  a  nirfted  army  ^5,000 
strong.  Taunton,  in  q>lte  tA  Massey's  efiotts  to  keep  the  field, 
was  again  besieged,  and  in  Wills  and  Dorset  nnmemis  btndl 
of  Clubmen  were  on  foot  which  the  king's  officers  were  do<n| 
their  best  to  turn  into  troops  for  their  master.  But  tbe  prectM 
of  cdlecting  a  fresh  royal  army  was  slow,  and  Goring  and  bit 
subfrdinate,  Sir  Richard  Grcnville,  were  alienating  tbe  king^ 
most  devoted  adbetCnts  by  their  rapadty,  cmdty  and  de- 
bauchery. Moreover,  Goring  had  no  dnir*  to  lose  tbe  ilide- 
pesdent  command  bt  bad  oitArMdM  StoW^-4lM>-WiMU  Ha;. 
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StU,  it  wu  dear  that  be  roust  be  deposed  of  u  quiddy  m 
possible,  and  Furfu  reqacHed  the  Houses  to  take  otlm 
neuuia  tfunU  the  king  (Juoe  i6).  This  they  did  by  paying  up 
ihc  wiean  due  to  Lcveo's  umy  and  bringinc  it  to  tbe  Sewn 
valley.  On  the  8th  of  July  Levcn  readied  Ak ester,  bringiiig 
with  him  a  Parliameotarian  force  from  Dcrbyihiie  ander  Sk 
John  GeU.   The  design  was  to  besiege  Hereford. 

38.  loMfPort.—By  that  time  Fairfax  and  Goring  were  at 
due  qoarten.  The  Royalist  general's  line  id  defcMB  faced  wnt 
•long  the  Yeo  and  the  Parrett  between  Yeovil  and  Bridgwater, 
and  thus  barred  the  direa  rwiu  to  Tauotoa.  Fairfax,  however, 
marched  from  I^cUide  via  Marlborough  and  Blandlord — 
biodeted  mly  by  Cbibmca— to  the  friendly  posu  of  Dorchester 
and  Lyme,  and  with  thcw  a*  his  centre  of  i^entions  he  was 
able  to  turn  the  headwaters  of  Goring's  river-line  viaBeaminster 
and  Crewkema.  Tbe  R^yalisUat  once  abandoned  the  south  and 
west  side  of  tbe  rivcra— ibe  siege  of  Taunton  had  already  been 
given  up — and  pasted  over  to  the  north  and  east  bank.  Bridg- 
.water  was  the  right  of  this  second  liaeasit  had  been  tbe  left  of 
tbe  fifst;  the  new  left  was  at  Ikbetter.  Goring  could  thus 
remain  in  touch  with  Charles  in  sooth  Wales  through  Bristol, 
and  tbe  siege  of  Taunton  having  been  given  up  lh«ce  was  no. 
loager  any  incentive  for  remaining  on  tbe  wrong  side  of  the 
waler-Une.  But  his  army  was  thoroughly. demoralised  by  its 
own  licence  and  indisctpUne,  and  the  swift,  bandy  and  resolute 
foments  of  the  Ncnr  Modd  made  abort  work  of  its  strong 
pisitioBS.  On  tba  7th  of  July,  demonstrating  against  the  points 
of  passage  between  llchestec  and  Langport,  Fairfax  secretly 
-occupied  Yeovil.  The  poet  at  that  place,  wldch  bad  been  the 
li^  of  Goring's  first  position,  had,  perhaps  rightly,  been  witb> 
drawn  to  llchecter  when  tbe  second  position  wais  taken  up,  and 
Fairfax  repaired  the  bridge  without  tntemptioo.  Goring 
■bowed  himself  unequal  to  the  new  situation.  He  might,  if 
(ober,  make  a  good  plan  when  the  enemy  was  not  present  to 
disturb  him,  and  he  certainly  led  cavalry  charges  with  boldness 
sod  skilL  But  of  atratcgy  in  front  of  the  enemy  be  was  in- 
capable. Ob  the  pcwi  fnm  Yeovil  be  abandoned  the  line  of  the 
Yeo  as  far  as  LangMM  without  stifkiqg  a  blow,  and  Fairfax, 
hiviDg  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  his  d£tour  through  Yeovil, 
came  back  and  quietly  crowed  at  Long  SuttMi,  west  of  Ilchester 
(July  9).  Goring  bad  by  now  formed  a  iMw  plan.  Astrongreai^ 
guard  w««  ported  at  Ijii^port  and  cn  high  grOnnd  cast  and  oortb- 
eait  of  it  to  bold  Fairfax,  and  he  himself  with  tbe  cavalry  rode 
stf  early  00  the  Stb  to  try  and  surprise  Taunton.  This  place 
■as  00  longer  protected  by  Massey's  little  army,  which  Fairfax 
had  called  up  10  assist  his  own.  But  Fairfax,  who  was  not  yet 
aoMa  Long  SuttM  bf{4n  heard  of  Goring's  raid  in  good  time, 
aid  tent  Mataq'  after  him  with  a  body  <4  borse.  Massey  tur- 
pnied  a  large  party  of  the  Royalists  at  Uminster  on  tbe  9th. 
wounded  Goring  himself,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  up  to  the 
louth-fMtem  edge  of  Langport.  On  tba  lotk  Fairfax's  ad- 
lanced  goan),  led  ky  Major  Bcthd  of  Cromwell's  own  icpmeM, 
MUiantljr  stormed  tbe  position  of  Goring's  rearguard  cast  ol 
Langport,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  New  Model,  led  by  Cromwell 
himself,  swept  ui  pursuit  right  up  to  the  gates  of  Bridgwater, 
i4ien  Goring's  umy,  dismayed  and  on  the  pmnt  of  collapse, 
m  mon  or  ka»  rallied.  Thence  Goring  hinueU  retired  M 
BanttUplc.  His  army,  under  tbe  tetfmenUl  officers,  defended 
iuelf  in  Bridgwater  resolutely  till  the  sjrd  of  July,  when  it 
capituhited.  The  fall  of  Bridgmtcr  gave  Fairfax  comiriele  con- 
trol of  Somciaet  and  Ooraet  from  Lyme  to  tbe  Bristol  channtL 
Even  in  tbe  npllkely  event  of  Goring**  laisiog  a  fresh  an^r, 
he  would  now  have  to  break  thrmwk  towafds  Bristol  by  open 
force,  and  a  battle  between  Goring  and  Fairfax  could  only  have 
one  mult.  Thus  Charles  had  perforce  lo  give  up  Uo  intention 
d  joining  Goiinr— his  recruiting  opentlMt  in  south  Wales  bad 
BM  been  so  Hiccetsful  as  he  hoped,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the 
ffpie  and  tbe  vigour  of  tbe  local  PntUamenlaTy  leaden— 
ud  to  resume  tbe  nortbcm  enterprise  begun  in  the  spring. 

39.  Stkmti  of  Leri  iTi'gJiy.— Tkis  lime  Rupert  would  not  be 
'vilh  Um.  Tbe  prince,  now  deapairing  of  nucceiB  end  hoping 
<M|y  for  ft  poBci  OB  the  bcM  lenH  proGombl^  btlniljr  mumed 


to  bit  gOTtntortbip  of  Bristol  and  prepared  to  meet  Fairfax'k 
impending  attack.  Tbe  influence  of  Rupert  was  supplanted  by 
that  of  Lord  Digby.  As  sanguine  as  Charles  and  far  more 
energetic,  be  was  for  tbe  rest  of  the  campaign  tbe  guiding  tpUt 
of  tbe  Royalists,  but  being  a  dvilian  he  proved  incapable  of 
judging  the  military  factors  in  the  situation  from  a  miUtaiy 
standpoint,  and  not  ocdy  did  be  ofiend  the  officers  by  constituting 
himadf  a  sort  of  confidential  military  secretary  to  the  king,  bat 
he  was  dittrutted  by  all  sections  of  Royalisu  for  his  reckless 
nptimiMni  T1i%.  rcsumptioo  of  tlw  nortbcm  enterprise,  ^ipoaed 
Rupert  and  directly  inspired  by  Digby,  led  to  nothing. 
Charles  marched  by  Bridgnorth,  Uchfidd  Mod  Ashbourne  to 
Doacastcr,  where  on  tbe  iStb  of  August  he  was  met  by  great 
number*  of  Yorkthice  gentlemen  with  promises  of  frcdi  recruits. 
For  a  moment  tbe  outlook  was  bright,  for  the  Derbyshire  men 
with  Cell  were  far  away  at  Worcester  with  Leven,  the  Yorkshire 
Parliamentarians  engaged  in  beueging  Scarborou^  Castle, 
Pontefiact  and  other  posts.  But  two  days  later  be  heard  that 
David  Leslie  with  the  cavalry  of  Levcn's  army  was  coning 
up  behind  him,  and  that,  tbe  YoAshire  sieges  being  now  ended, 
Hajor-General  Ptqrntz's  force  lay  in  hb  front.  It  was  now  im- 
possible to  wait  for  the  new  levies,  and  reluctantly  the  king  tmned 
back  to  Oxford,  raiding  HuntingdonihiTe  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
hated  Eastern  Association  en  rouU. 

^Uontrote'sLatt  VUlmiet. —  David  Leslie  did  not  pursue  him> 
Uonttose,  though  the  king  did  not  yet  know  it,  lutd  won  two 
more  batttaa,  and  was  practically  martcr  of  all  ScoUand.  After 
Anideeu  be  had  turned  to  meet  Baillie^  army  in  StnttlHpey,  and 
by  *iq>erior  mobility  and  skiU  forced  that  commandet  to  keep  al 
a  re^ectful  disianoe.  He  then  turned  upon  a  new  army  wfakk 
Lindsay,  titular  carl  of  Crawford,  was  forming  in  Fotfardilre, 
but  that  oommandw  betook  Unudf  to  «  sa^  distance,  and 
Montrose  withdrew  into  the  Hi^danda  to  find  recruits  (June). 
Tbe  victors  of  Auldearn  bad  nwstly  dispersed  on  the  usual  crtaa^ 
and  he  was  now  deserted  by  most  ot  tbe  Gordons,  who  wcie  re- 
called by  the  chief  ^  tbdr  clan,  the  marquees  of  Unntly,  in  vite 
of  thtf  indignant  icBHmrtmnces  of  Huntly'a  heir,  Lnd  Gordon, 
who  was  Honttose^  wntmcst  admirer.  Baillie  now  anmudied 
again,  but  he  was  weakened  by  having  to  find  trained  troops 
to  stiffen  Lindsay's  levies,  and  a  strong  force  of  the  Gordons  bad 
DOW  been  persuaded  to  rejoin  Moolroee.  Tbe  two  armies  met  in 
battle  near  AVocd  «n  the  Don;  little. can  be  said  of  tbe  engage- 
ment save  that  Montrose  lufd  to  fit^t,autioudy  and  tentatively 
as  at  Aberdeen, -not  in  .tbe'deosion-fdtdng  >P>rit  of  Auldearn, 
and  that  in  the  end  BaiUie's  cavalry  gave  way  and  his  infantry 
was  cut  down  as  it  stood.  Lnd  Gordon  wasamongst  the  R^nli4 
dead  (July  a).  The  plunder  was  put  away  in  tbe  glens  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  go  forward,  and  thus  the  Covenanters  had 
leisure  to  form  a  numerous,  if  not  very  coherent,  amy  on  the 
qpcleas  of  Lindsay's  troops.  Baillie,  much  against  his  will,  wat 
continued  in  the  commaod,  witha  council  of  war  (chiefly  of  ndiles 
whom  Montrose  hod  already  defeated,  such  as  ^gyll,  £icbo  and 
Balfour)  to  direct  his  every  movement.  Montrose,  when  rejoiocd 
by  the  Highlanders,  moved  to  meet  bim,  and  in  tbe  last  week  of 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  there  were  manccuvres  and 
minor  enMcments  round  Perth.  About  tlw  7lh  of  August 
Montroee  suddenly  dipiicd  awsty  into  the  Lowlands,  beadfnt 
fw  Glasgow.  Thereupon  anothCT  Covenanting  army  began  to 
assemUe  in  Clydesdale.  But  it  was  clear  that  Montroee  could 
beet  mere  levies,  and  Baillie,  though  without  authority  and 
dc^Miring  of  suuets,  hurried  after  him.  Montrose  then,  having 
drawn  BaiUe's  Fifethire  militia  far  enough  from  borne  to  ensure 
their  being  discontented,  turned  upon  than  on  the  14th  of  August 
■war  Kilqrth.  Baillie  protested  against  fighting,  but  his  aristo- 
cratic masters  of  the  council  of  war  decided  to  cut  oft  Montrose 
from  the  hills  hf  turning  hn  left  wing.  Tbe  Rayalbt  general 
idsad  the  ofportunity,  anl  Us  advance  caught  tlN»  in  tbe  veijt 
act  of  making  a  fla^  march  (August  ts).  The  bend  of  the 
CovceoDters'  column  was  met  and  stopped  by  tbe  furtoas  attack 
of  the  Gordon  infantry,  and  Alastair  MacdonaM  led  the  men  ot 
bit  own  name  aad  the  Madeena  against  iu  flank.  Abrtacbwai 
made  in  the  centra  of  BaiUiDV  ai^  at  the  first  ttahi  cad  Ihci 
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Montrose  in ibeCordoh  tod Offlvjr hone.  TheletdiaghaUof 
the  column  was  aunanndcd,  broken  up  and  Minihihtad.  The  rear 
half,  seeing  the  fate  of  iu  conndes,  took  to  fBifiit,  but  in  viln, 
for  the  Ui^ilanden  piusued  A  imtratiec.  Only  about  one  hoadred 
Covenanting  infantry  out  of  sis  thousand  escaped.  Montrose 
was  DOW  indeed  tbe  king's  lieutenant  in  all  Scothud. 

41.  Pa&  ^  Arteel.— But  Charies  wai  In  no  caae  to  rcwnte  Ut 
aortben  Bureh.  Fkirfox  uut  the  New  Uodel.  after  reducing 
BridgwBter,  had  turned  back  to  dear  away  the  Donetshire 
□nbmen  and  to  besiege  Sherborne  Castle.  On  the  completion 
of  this  task,  it  had  been  decided  to  besiege  Bristol,  and  on  the 
asrd  of  August — while  the  king's  nnny  was  still  fn  Hunlingdon, 
•nd  Coring  was  trying  to  raise  a  new  army  to  lepUee  tbe  one  he 
had  lost  at  Langport  and  Bridgwater— tbe  dty  wu  invested. 
In  these  urgent  drcumstances  Cbarics  left  Oxford  for  the  west 
only  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  come  in  from  the  Eastern  A&socia- 
tfon  raid.  Calculating  that  Rupert  could  hold  out  longest,  be 
ftst  moved  to  the  relief  A  Worcester,  around  which  place  Lcvcn's 
Scots,  no  longer  having  Leslie's  cavalry  with  theni  to  find  supptiet, 
were  more  occupied  with  plundering  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  food  than  with  tbe  siege  vrorks.  Worcester  was  relieved 
on  the  ist  of  September  by  tbe  king.  David  Leslie  with  all  his 
cavalry  was  abetdy  oa  the  march  to  meet  Ifoatrow,  and  Leven 
hod  no  alternative  but  to  draw  off  his  infantry  without  filling. 
Charles  entered  Worcester  on  the  Sih,  but  be  found  that  he 
could  no  kmger  eipect  leoniits  from  South  Wales.  Worse 
was  to  oome.  A  tew  houis  later,  on  Ute  night  of  the  fith-ioth, 
fafafu's  array  stormed  BiistoL  Rupert  bad  long  revised  the 
bopeletaness  further  fighting— the  very  summons  to  surrender 
■oat  in  by  Fairfax  placed  the  fate  of  Bristol  on  the  political  issue, 
->the  lines  defence  around  the  place  were  too  extensive  for 
his  small  foiee,  and  on  the  nth  be  surrendered  on  terms.  He 
was  escorted  to  Oxford  widi  his  men,  convening  as  he  rode  with 
theofficeisof  the  escort  about  peace  and  tbe  future  of  his  adopted 
country.  Charles,  almost  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  dismissed  his  nephew  from  all  his  ofTicea  and  ordered 
Urn  to  leave  Eo^Und,  and  for  almost  the  last  time  called  upon 
Gorii«  to  rejoin  the  main  army— if  a  tiny  force  of  raw  infantry 
and  disheartened  cavalry  can  be  so  called—in  the  ndghbotu'bocNl 
of  Raglan.  But  before  Goring  could  be  brought  to  withdraw 
bis  objections  Charles  had  again  tomod  northward  to«'ards 
Uontroae.  A  weary  march  through  the  Wcbh  hills  brought  tbe 
Koyal  army  on  the  iind  of  September  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chester.  Charles  himself  with  one  body  entered  the  dty,  which 
was  partially  invested  by  the  Parliamentarian  colond  Micbad 
Jones,  and  tbe  rest  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was  sent  to 
take  Jones's  lines  in  icvcise.  But  at  tbe  opportune  moment 
Poynu's  forces,  wUch  had  followed  tbe  king's  movements  since 
be  left  Doncaster  in  the  middle  of  August,  appeared  in  rear  of 
Langdale,  and  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath 
(September  34),  while  at  the  same  lime  a  sortie  of  the  king's 
boopsfiomChesterwasrcpulsedby  Jones.  Thereupon  the  Royal 
army  withdrew  to  Denbigh,  and  Chester,  the  only  impratont 
seaport  remaining  to  connect  Charles  with  Ireland,  was  again 
bedq^ 

4S.  Piiitipiuiu^. — Nor  was  Montrose's  position,  "even  after 
Kilqrtb,  encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rumours  of 
ligl^ng  in  Westmorland  that  reached  Charles  and  Digby. 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  were  indeed  occupied,  and  a  parliament 
summoned  in  the  king's  name.  But  Montrose  hadnow  tochoosc 
between  Highlanders  and  I^owlandcrs.  Tbe  former,  strictly 
kept  away  from  all  that  was  worth  plundering,  rapidly  voiushcd, 
even  Alastair  Mocdonald  going  with  the  rest.  Without  the 
Uacdonalda  and  the  Cordons,  Montrose's  military  and  political 
resettlement  of  Scotland  could  only  be  shadowy,  and  when  he 
demanded  support  from,  tbe  stimly  middle  daues  of  the  Low- 
lands, it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  bad  led  HigMaaders  to  tlie 
sack  of  Lowland  towns.  Thns  his  new  supporters  could  only 
come  from  amongst  tbe  discontented  and  undisdplined  Border 
lords  and  gentry,  and  long  before  these  moved  to  join  bim  tbe 
lomantictonquest  of  Scotland  wasovcr.  Onthe  4th  of  September 
David  LcsUe  bad  (tciMaed  the  frontier  with  bis  canity  ud  soma 


infantry  be  had  picked  ap  on  tbe  way  through  nortbeni  Enghad. 
Eariy  <m  tbe  nntdBg  of  the  ijtfa  be  surprised  Ibmtnae  it 
nm^diaugh  near  SeDUrk.  Tbe  klng^  Heulcnaat  had  only  69 
men  against  4000,  and  tbe  battle  did  not  last  long.  Montrase 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  prindpal  adherents,  but  his  little  anny 
was  annihilated.  Of  tbe  veteran  HacdonoM  inf antiy,  500  strong 
that  morning,  350  wan  killed  in  the  botUo  and  the  remainder 
put  to  death  after  accepting  quarter.  The  Iriih,  cvea  sriten  they 
bore  a  Scottish  name,  were,  by  Scotsmen  even  more  than  En^bb. 
men,  regarded  as  beasU  to  be  knocked  on  tbe  head.  AfterNiseby 
the  Irishwomen  found  in  the  king's  camp  were  branded  by  older 
of  Fairha;  after  Pbiliphan^  mow  than  300  women,  drives  or 
foHowers  of  Macdonald^  men,  were  butchered.  Hoatme^ 
Highbinders  at  their  worst  were  no  more  crud  than  the 
Boldien  of  the  kirk. 

43.  Nprtherm  BxptiUtMk—Ouxla  received  tbe  news 

of  niil^ihaogh  en  the  aSth  of  September,  and  gave  onlen  that 
the  west  should  be  abandoned,  tbe  prince  of  Wake  ibeold  be 
sent  to  France,  and  Coring  should  bring  up  what  forces  be  cooU 
to  the  Oxford  region.  On  the  4th  of  October  Charles  himsdf 
reached  Newark  (whither  be  had  marched  from  Denbigh  after 
levietuaDbig  Chc^er  and  sufhring  the  defeat  of  Rowtea  BEeatb), 
Tbe  totenlba  to  go  to  Montrose  was  e<  course  given  Bp,  at  any 
rale  for  the  present,  and  he  was  merely  waltfng  for  Goring  and 
the  Royolbt  militia  of  the  west — each  in  its  own  way  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  A  hollow  reconciliation  was  patched  up 
between  Chatiea  and  Ri^ert,  and  the  court  remalBed  at  Newark 
for  over  a  month.  Before  it  set  oat  to  return  to  Otfofd  aaother 
Royalist  force  bad  been  destroyed.  On  tbe  i4tb  of  October, 
receiving  information  that  Montrose  bad  raised  a  new  army, 
the  king  permitted  Langdate's  northern  troops  to  make  a  txtah 
attonpt  to  reach  Sootlwid.  At  Langdale^  request  Digby  was 
appointed  to  command  in  thft  enterprise,  and,  dvilian  though  bs 
was,  and  disastrous  though  hb  influence  hadbeen  tothedisdpliiK 
of  the  army,  he  led  it  boldly  and  skilfully.  His  immediate 
opponent  was  PoynU,  who  bad  foUowed  tbe  king  step  by  step 
from  Doncaster  to  Chester  and  bock  to  Wdbeck  ,and  be  mcoeeded 
on  the  1 5th  in  surprising  PoynU's  enthv  ftnceof  fbot  at  SheibunL 
Poyntz's  cavalry  were  soon  after  this  reported  approaching 
from  the  south,  and  Digby  hoped  to  trap  them  obo.  At  fint 
all  went  well  and  body  after  body  of  the  rebels  was  mated. 
But  by  a  singular  mischance  the  Royalist  main  body  mistook  tbe 
Parliamentary  squadrons  in  flight  through  Sberbum  for  frieaA^ 
and  believing  all  was  lost  took  to  flight  also.  Thus  D^br^ 
cavalry  fled  as  fast  as  Poyntz's  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  latter,  coming  to  their  senses  first,  drove  the  Royalist  boiseia 
wild  confusion  as  far  as  Skipton.  Lind  Digby  was  stiD  sangnia^ 
and  from  Skipion  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Dumfries. 
But  whether  Montrose's  new  army  was  or  wis  not  in  tbe  Low- 
lands, it  was  cortain  that  Lcvcn  and  Leslie  were  on  the  Border, 
and  the  mad  adventure  soon  came  to  an  end.  Digby,  with  the 
mere  handful  of  men  remaining  to  him,  was  driven  back  bitt 
Cumberland,  and  on  the  34ih  t4  October,  his  army  having 
entirely  disappeared,  he  took  ship  with  his  ofiicers  for  the  Me  ol 
Man.  Poynla  bad  not  foUowed  him  beyond  Skipton,  and  was 
now  watching  the  king  from  Nottingham,  while  Rosdter  wit  b  the 
Lincoln  troops  was  posted  at  Grantham.  Tbe  Ung^  danccsef 
escaping  from  Newark  were  becoming  sinaller  day  by  day, 
and  ihcy  were  not  Improved  by  a  violent  dispute  betwem  Um 
and  Rupert,  Maurice,  Lord  Gerard  and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  at 
the  end  of  which  these  officers  and  many  others  rode  away  to 
ask  the  Parliament  for  leave  to  go  over-seas.  Tbe  pretext  of  the 
quarrel  mattered  little,  the  distinction  between  the  views  tt 
Charles  and  Digby  on  the  ant  hand  and  Rupert  and  bis  friends 
on  tbe  other  was  fundamental — to  the  latter  peace  had  beconte 
a  political  as  well  as  a  military  necessity.  Meanwhile  south 
Wales,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ra^an  Castle,  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Evcrywhei«  tbe  RoysKit 
posts  were  falling.  The  New  Model,  no  longer  fearing  Goring, 
bad  divided,  Fairfax  redudng  the  garrisons  ol  Dorset  snd 
Devon,  Cromwell  these  of  Hampshire.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
the  faarnn  Basing  Uoaie,Kfaieh  wu  ttonned  at  dnm  en  ibt 
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Ml&  of  October  tmf  bunt  to  the  potud.  Oomwdl,  his  work 
Bauhed,  ictuined  to  headqiuuteis,  ud  the  «niy  wiatucdin  tJie 
idsbbourliood  of  Crcditoa. 

44.  £W  «/  l/i4  Pint  (for.— The  niliuiy  evenU  td  1646  call 
[or  no  comment.  The  only  field  may  remaining  to  the  kln£ 
<tu  Corinf '9,  and  though  Hopton,  who  sorrowtuliy  accepted  the 
comcuad  after  Goring'i  departure,  tried  at  the  last  momeiit 
w  revive  the  memories  and  the  local  palrioUam  of  1643,  it  was 
of  no  Hie  to  fight  against  the  New  Model  with  the  inncd  rabUe 
that  Goring  torncd  over  to  him.  Dartmouth  surrendered  on 
juuuT  18,  Hoplon  was  defeated  at  Tom'ngton  on  February 
16,  and  surrendered  the  remnant  of  bis  worthless  army  on 
March  14-  Exeter  fell  on  A|»il  13.  Elsewhere,  Hereford  was 
uken  on  December  17,  1645,  and  the  last  battle  of  the  war 
ns  fought  and  lost  at  Stow^n-thO'Wohl  by  Lord  Asttey  on 
March  II,  16^6.  Newark  and  Oxford  fell  rcspectivdy  on  May  6 
aadJuoe;4-  On AugustjiHootroseescapedfromtfaeHighlonds. 
Ob  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Raglan  Castle  surrendered, 
md  the  last  Royalist  post  of  all,  Harlech  Castle,  maintained 
tbcBMlets  struggle  until  March  13, 1647.  Charies  himself,  after 
kaviiv  Newark  in  November  1645.  had  spent  the  winter  tn  and 
uoand  Oxford,  whence,  after  an  adventurous  journey,  be  came 
(0  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Southwell  on  May  s,  1646. 

45.  Sacottd  Cifii  War  (/Afj-53)^Tbe  close  of  the  First 
Cfil  War  left  England  and  Scotland  in  the  bands  potentially  of 
uy  one  of  the  four  parties  or  any  oombinaiion  of  two  or  more 
tbal  should  prove  strong  enough  to  dominate  (he  rest.  Armed 
political  Royalism  was  indeed  at  an  end,  but  Charles,  though 
pactkaUy  a  prisoner,  considered  himself  and  was,  almost  to 
the  last,  considered  byiherest  as  necessary  to  ensure  tbe  success 
o(  whichever  amongst  tbe  other  three  parties  could  come  to  terms 
*ith  him.  Thus  he  pasted  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  the  Parliament  and  the  New  Model,  trying  to  reverse  the 
veidict  of  arms  by  coquetting  with  each  in  turn.  The  Presby- 
tcriaai  and  the  Scots,  after  Comet  Joyce  of  Fahrfax'a  horse 
Kind  upon  the  person  of  the  king  for  the  army  (Jant  5, 1647), 
begin  at  once  to  prepare  for  a  Iresh  dvil  war,  this  lime  agaihst 
Independency,  at  embodied  in  the  New  Model — henceforward 
called  the  Army — and  after  making  use  of  its  sword,  its  opponents 
attempted  to  disband  it,  to  send  it  on  foreign  service,  to  cut 
eS  its  anean  of  pay,  with  the  result  that  it  was  exasperated 
beymd  control,  and,  remembering  not  merely  its  grievances 
bot  abo  the  principle  for  which  it  had  fought,  soon  became  the 
nxMt  powerful  political  puty  in  the  realm.  From  1646  to  1648 
the  breach  between  army  utd  parliament  widened  day  by  day 
util  finally  the  Presbyterian  party, combined  with  the  Soota  and 
tie  temainiog  Royaliits,  (cU  ItwU  strong  enough  to  begjn  a 
Ncond  dvil  war. 

4(.  Tit  Bmifiiik  War^In  February  1648  Colonel  POyer,  the 
Puiamentary  goyeiiter  of  Pembroke  Castle,  refused  to  hand 
over  his  command  to  one  of  Fairfax's  officers,  and  he  was  soon 
Joiited  by  some  hundreds  of  officera  and  men,  who  mutinied, 
wtensibly  for  arrears  of  pay,  but  really  with  political  objects. 
At  the  end  of  March,  encouraged  by  minor  successes,  Poyer 
opealy  declared  for  the  king.  Disbanded  sddiers  continued 
la  jofai  him  in  April,  all  South  Wales  revolted,  and  eventually 
he  ns  joined  by  Major-General  Laughamc,  his  district  com- 
Baoder,  and  Colonel  Powel.  In  April  also  news  came  (hat  the 
Scots  were  arming  and  that  Berwick  and  Carlisle  bad-  been 
Miied  by  the  English  Royalists.  Cromwell  was  at  once  sent  o& 
It  tbe  head  ol  a  strong  detachment  to  deal  with  Laughame  and 
FoTcr.  But  before  he  arrived  Laughame  had  been  severdy 
defeated  by  Colond  Horton  at  St  Pagans  <May  8).  The  English 
Presbyterians  found  it  difficult  to  recondte  their  prlndples 
with  their  allies  when  it  appeared  that  the  prisoners  taken 
■t  St  Pagans  bore  "  We  long  to  see  our  King  "  on  their  hals; 
mysoonin  faa  the  English  war  became  almost  purdy  a  Royalist 
Rvoh,  and  the  war  In  the  north  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  mixture 
of  Royalism  and  Presbyterianism  on  Englishmen  by  means  of  a 
Scottish  army.  The  former  were  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  no 
Bote.  Neariy  ill  the  Royolisu  who  had  fought  in  the  First 
Oril  War  had  given  tbrir  panrfe  not  to  heu  orau  agdnst  the 


Parliament,  and  many  honourable  Royahsts,  foremost  amongst 
ihem  the  old  Lord  AtUey,  who  had  fought  the  last  battle  for  tbe 
king  in  1646,  refused  to  break  their  word  by  uking  any  part  in 
the  second  w.  Those-who  did  so,  and  by  impltcatioo  those 
who  abetted  them  in  doing  ao,  were  likdy  to  be  treated  with 
tbe  utmost  rigour  if  captured,  for  the  army  was  tn  a  lets  [docable 
mood  in  1648  than  in  1645,  and  had  already  determined  to 
"  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  Mood,  to  on  account  for  the 
Uood  ha  had  ihed."  On  the  atst  of  May  Kent  rose  In  revolt  bt 
the  king^  name.  A  few  days  later  a  most  serious  Mow  to  the 
Independents  was  struck  by  the  defection  of  the  navy,  from  com^ 
mand  of  which  they  had  removed  Vice-Admital  Batten,  asbdog 
a  Presbyterian.  Though  a  former  lord  high  admiral,  the  carl  of 
Warwidc,  also  n  Prob^etian,  was  broui^  back  to  the  iervico, 
it  waa  not  long  before  the  navy  node  a  purdy  Royalist  dedam- 
tion  and  placed  Itself  under  the  commuid  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
But  Fairfax  had  a  clearer  view  and  a  dearer  purpose  than  the 
distracted  Parliament.  He  moved  quickly  into  Ktmt,  aod  on  tbe 
evemng  ol  June  1  stormed  Maidstone  by  open  bioe,  after  which 
the  local  levies  dispersed  to  thdr  homes,  and  the  more  determined 
Royalists,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  Induce  the  City  of  London  to 
declare  for  them,  fled  into  Essex.  In  Cornwall,  Northampton- 
shire, Nonb  Wales  and  Littcstoshire  the  revolt  collapsed  m 
easily.  Only  in  South  Walea,  Essex  and  the  north  of  England 
wasthereseriousfigbting.  In  the  first  of  these  districts  CromweD 
rapidly  reduced  all  the  fortresses  except  Pembroke,  ■when 
Laughame,  Poyer  and  Powd  held  out  with  the  desperate  courage 
of  deserters.  In  tbe  nonb,  P<»tdract  wai  surprised  by  the 
RoyaliMs,  aiMi  shortly  afterwards  Scarborough  Caetic  declared 
for  the  king.  Fairfax,  after  his  success  at  Maidstone  and  tbe 
pacification  of  Kent,  turned  northward  to  reduce  Essex,  where, 
under  their  ardent,  experieiKed  and  popular  leader  Sir  Cfaaries 
Lucas,  the  RoyalisU  were  in  arms  in  great  numbers.  He  soon 
drove  the  enemy  into  Colchester,  but  the  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  repulsed  and  he  had  to  settle  down  to  a  long  and  weufsome 
siege  en  rl^e.  A  Surrey  ridng,  remembered  only  for  the  death 
of  the  young  and  gallant  Lord  Francs  VUliers  in  a  skumish  at 
Kingston  (July  7).  collapsed  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  gathered 
force,  and  its  leaders,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  eari  of 
Holland,  escaped,  after  another  attempt  to  induce  London  to 
declare  for  tbem,  to  St  Albans  and  St  Neots,  where  Holland  was 
taken  prisoner,   Buckingham  escaped  qyer-aeas. 

47.  Lambert  in  tie  Norfi. — By  the  loth  of  July  therefore  the 
military  situation  was  well  defined.  Cromwell  hdd  PemlHoke, 
Fairfax  Colchester,  Lambert  Pontefract  under  siege;  elsewben 
all  serious  local  risinp  had  collapsed,  and  the  Scottish  army  had 
crossed  the  Border.  It  b  on  the  adventures  of  the  latter  that 
the  Interest  of  the  war  centres.  Jt  was  by  no  means  tbevetetan 
army  of  Leven,  which  had  long  been  disbanded.  For  the  most 
part  it  consisted  of  raw  levies,  and  as  the  kirk  had  refused  to 
sanction  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  David  Lestfe 
end  thousands  of  experienced  olhcers  and  men  declined  to  serve. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  proved  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Leslie; 
bis  army,  too,  was  so  Ul  provided  that  as  soon  as  England  was 
invaded  it  began  to  plunder  the  countryside  for  the  bare 
means  of  sustenance.  Major-General  Lambert,  a  brilliant  young 
genera]  oE  twenty-nine,  was  more  than  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  had  dready  left  the  sieges  of  Pontefract  and  Scarboron^ 
to  Colonel  Rossiter,  and  hurried  Into  Cumberland  to  deal  with  the 
English  Royalists  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  With  his 
cavdry  he  got  Into  touch  with  the  enemy  about  Carlisle  and 
slowly  fell  back,  fighting  small  rearguard  actions  to  annoy  the 
enemy  and  gain  time,  to  Bowes  and  Barnard  Castle.  Langdale 
did  not  follow  him  into  the  mountains,  but  occupied  himself 
in  gathering  recruits  and  sun>IIea  of  material  and  food  for  the 
Scots.  Lambert,  reinforced  from  the  midlands,  reappeared 
eariy  In  June  and  drove  him  back  to  Carlisle  with  his  work  half 
finished.  About  the  same  time  the  local  horse  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  put  Into  the  fidd  by  Sir  A.  Hesilrige, 
governor  of  Newcastle,  and  under  tbe  command  of  Colond 
Robert  Lllbume  won  a  considerable  success  (June  30)  at  tbe  river 
Coqoet.  This  reverie,  coupled  with  the  eiiiiieBceolLani^ile'b 
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loTce  on  the  Cumberland  ^de,  pnctically  compelled  HatnOton. 
to  choose  the  west  coast  route  for  his  advance,  and  bis  army 
began  slowly  to  move  down  the  long  couloir  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  campaign  whkh  followed  is  one 
ot  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history. 

4S.  Campaiga  of  Pretton.—Oa  the  8th  of  July  tbc  ScoU,  with 
Langdale  as  advanced  guard,  were  about  Carlisle,  and  reinforce- 
mcnU  Trom  UUlei  were  expected  daily.  Lambert's  horse  were 
at  Penrit  b,  Hexham  and  Newcastle,  too  weak  to  fight  and  having 
<mly  skilful  leading  and  npEdity  of  movement  to  enable  them 
to  gain  lime.  Far  away  to  the  south  Cromwell  was  still  tied 
down  bcloTC  Pembroke,  Fairfax  before  Colchester.  Ebewbeie 
the  rebellion,  which  had  been  put  down  by  rapidity  of  action 
nther  than  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  smouldered,  and  Prince 
Charles  and  the  fleet  cruised  along  the  Essex  coast.  Cromwell 
and  Lambert,  however,  understood  each  other  perfectly,  while 
the  Scottish  commanders  quarrelled  with  Langdale  and  each 
Other.  At^leby  Caatic  surrendered  to  the  ScoU  on  the  jist 
of  July,  wbereat  Lambert,  who  was  still  banging  on  to  the  flank 
of  the  Scottish  advance,  fell  back  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Rich* 
nond  so  as  to  dose  Wensleydale  agauitt  uy  attempt  of  the 
invaders  to  march  on  Pontefract.  All  the  restless  energy  of 
liangdale's  horse  was  unable  to  dislodge  him  from  the  passes 
or  to  find  out  what  was  behind  that  impenetrable  cavalry 
screen.  The  crisis  was  «ow  at  hand.  Cromwell  had  received 
the  surrender  <rf  Pembroke  on  ibe  iilfa,  and  bad  marched  off, 
with  his  men  unpaid,  lagged  and  aboelcat,  at  full  q>eed  tbiougll 
the  midlands.  Rains  and  storms  delayed  bb  march,  but  be 
knew  Utat  Ifanulton  in  the  broken  ground  of  Westmorland  was 
MIU  worse  oS.  Shoes  from  Northampton  and  stockings  from 
Coventry  met  him  at  Nottingham,  and,  gathering  up  the  local 
levies  as  be  went,  he  made  for  Doncaster,  where  he  arrived  on 
tlte  Sth  of  August,  having  ^ined  six  days  in  advance  of  the  time 
he  had  allowed  himself,  for  the  march.  He  then  called  up 
artillery  from  Hull,  exchanged  his  local  levies  for  the  regulars 
wbo  were  besie^ng  Pontefract,  and  Kt  off  to  meet  Lambert. 
On  the  nth  he  was  at  Wetherby,  Lambert  with  bone  and  foot 
ftt  Olley,  Langdale  at  Skipton  and  Gargrave,  Hamilton  at 
Lancaster,  and  Sir  George  Monro  with  the  Scots  from  Ulster  and 
UM  Carlisle  Royalists  {organized  as  a  separate  ooniinand  owing 
to  friction  between  Uoan  and  the  generals  of  the  main  army) 
at  Hornby.  On  the  ijAh,  yiiSto  Cioawdl  w  marching  to  jc^ 
Lambert  at  Olley,  Ibe^oottiih  leaden  were  still  ditpot  ing  as  to 
whether  tbey  dKHiId  make  for  Pontefract  or  continue  through 
Iiaacadiiie  ao  as  to  join  Lord  Byron  and  the  Cheshire  Royalists, 
I  49.  PralOH  Fi^—Oa  the  14th  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
were  at  Skipton,  on  the  15th  at  Giibiini,  and  on  the  itith 
tbey  marched  down  the  vaOey  of  the  Ribble  towards  Preston 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  dispositions  and  full  deter- 
mination to  attack  him.  They  had  with  them  horse  and  foot 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the  militia  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Nbrthomberiand  and  Lancashire,  and  withal  wen 
heavily  outnumbered,  having  oily  S600  men  against  perhaps 
30,000  of  Hamilton's  command.  But  the  latter  were  scattered 
for  convenience  of  supply  along  the  road  from  Lancaster, 
through  Preston,  tOMuds  Wigan,  Langdale's  corps  having  thus 
become  the  left  flank  guard  Instead  of  the  advanced  guard.' 
Langdale  caQed  in  his  advanced  parties,  perhaps  with  a  view 
to  resuming  the  duties  of  advanced  guard,  on  the  night  of 
the  t3th,  and  collected  them  near  Longridge.  It  is  not  cleat 
whether  he  reported  CromweQ's  advance,  but,  if  he  did,  Hamilton 
ignored  the  rqxirt,  for  on  the  i7tb  Uowo  was  half  a  day's  march 
to  the  DMtfa,  Langdale  cast  of.Pmton,  and  the  mun  army 
•tntng  out  00  tbc  Wigan  road,  Major-General  Baillie  with  a  body 
«i  foot,  the  rear  of  the  column,  being  still  in  Prcaton.  Hamilton, 
yiehling  to  the  importunity  of  his  UeulCDant'-geocral,  the  carl  of 
Callendar,  sent  BailUe  acnsa  the  Ribble  to  follow  the  main  body 
just  as  Langdale,  with  3000  foot  and  500  horse  only,  met  the 
first  shock  of  Cromwell's  attack  on  Proton  Moor.  Hamilton, 
like  Charles  at  Edgdiill,  passively  shared  in,  without  directing, 
the  battle,  and,  though  Langdale's  men  fought  magnificently, 
tbey  were  after  tour  bouii'  struggle  driven  to  the  Ribbie.  Bailfie 


attempted  to  cover  the  Ribble  and  Darwen  bridges  on  the  Wipa 
road,  but  Cromwell  had  forced  his  way  across  both  bcfoic  nt(hi- 
faU.  Pursuit  waa  at  once  undertaken,  and  not  relaxed  nui 
Hamilton  had  been  driven  through  Wigan  and  Winwick  to 
Uttoxeter  and  Ashbourne.  There,  pressed  furiously  in  rear  br 
Cromwell's  horse  and  held  up  in  front  by  the  militia  of  the  mid* 
lands,  the  remnant  of  the  Scottidi  army  laid  down  its  anm  ot 
the  ijth  of  August.  Various  aitempU  were  made  to  raise  ibe 
Royalist  standard  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  but  Preston  was  tbe 
death-btow.  On  the  aSih  of  August,  starving  and  hopdcu  tf 
relief,  the  Cokhester  Royalists  surrendered  to  Lord  Fairfu. 
The  victon  in  the  Second  Civil  War  were  not  merciful  to  tboa 
who  had  brought  war  into  the  land  again.  On  the  evening  <tf 
the  surrender  of  Cokhester,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  ^  Gew|t 
Lisle  were  shot.  Laughlme,  Poycr  and  Powd  were  sentenced  10 
death,  but  Poycr  alone  was  executed  on  the  tsth  of  April  164^ 
bdng  tbc  victim  selected  by  lot.  Of  five  prominent  Royain 
peers  wbo  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  tbrte, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  cari  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Opd, 
one  of  the  Colchester  prisoners  and  a  man  of  higji  chanctcr, 
were  beheaded  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  Hardi.  Above 
all,  after  long  hesitations,  even  after  renewal  of  negotiation, 
the  army  and  the  Independents  "purged"  the  House  of  ibtir 
ill-wishers,  and  created  a  court  for  the  trial  and  sentence  trf  iIm 
king.  The  more  resolute  of  the  judges  nerved  the  rest  to  ii|i 
ihi  death-wanaat,  and  Chaiks  was  bdieaded  at  Whitehall  oa 
tbe  joih  ol  Jannaiy. 

SOk  Cnmiodl  im  /n/<Mi— The  campMgn  of  Prtston  vat 
undertaken  under  the  dircctidn  of  the  Scottish  paiiiaracnt,  not 
tbe  kirk,  and  it  needed  the  execution  of  the  king  (o  bring  about 
a  union  of  all  Scottish  parties  against  the  English  Indcpendeaii. 
Even  BO,  Charles  IL  in  exQe  hod  to  submit  to  long  ncgotiatioat 
and  hard  conditions  before  be  «as  alloited  to  put  himself  it 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  armies.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  nt 
executed  for  taking  up  arms  for  the  king  on  the  aind  ol  Muck 
1649.  Montrose,  under  Charles's  directions,  made  a  last  attempt 
to  tally  the-Scotthh  Royalists  early  in  1650,  But  Charles 
used  Montrose  as  a  threat  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  hhiiKU 
from  tbe  Covenanters,  and  when  tbe  mblcst  of  all  the  Ro)-stBii 
was  defeated  (Catbisdalc,  April  37),  delivered  up  to  his  punum 
(May  4),  and  executed  (May  ai,  i6so}>  he  was  not  asbuncd  ts 
gjve  way  to  tbe  demands  (d  tbe  Covenanters,  and  to  i4aa  hinadt 
at  the  head  of  Montrose^  executioners.  His  father,  whaievtr 
his  faults,  had  at  least  chosen  to  die  for  an  ideal,  the  Church  al 
England.  Charles  IL  now  proposed. to  regain  the  throne  by 
allowing  Scotland  to  impose  Presbyterianism  on  England,  sad 
dismissed  all  the  faithful  Cavalkn  who  had  foUowed  bim  te 
exile.  Mealliwhile,  Ireland,  In  which  a  fresh  war,  with  opealf 
anti-En^ish  and  anti-Protestant  objects,  had  broken  out  in 
1648,  was  thoroughly  reduced  to  order  by  Cromwell,  wbo  htii 
down  all  resistance  by  his  skill,  and  even  jnore  by  hb  miUcs 
severity,  in  a  brief  campaign  of  nine  months  (battle  of  RathmiDS 
near  Dublin,  won  Iqr  Colonel  Mkhad  Jones,  August  i,  i6«; 
storming  of  Drogheda,  September  ti,  and  of  Wexford,  October 
II,  by  Cromwell;  capture  of  Kilkenny,  March  tS,  1650,  and  tt 
Clomncl,  May  10).  Cromwell  returned  to  En^aikd  at  ibe  end 
of  May  1650,  and  on  June  t6  Fairfax,  who  had  been  iuacm 
and  uneasy  Wee  tbe  execution  of  the  king,  rengned  tbe  can> 
mand-in-chicf  of  the  army  to  his  lieuienant-gencnL  Tbe 
pretext,  rather  than  the  reason,  of  Fairfax's  resignation  wis  la 
unwillingness  to  lead  an  English  army  to  reduce  Scotland. 

51.  The  ImasioH  »f  Scetfantf.— 'This  imporunt  step  had  bcce 
resolved  upon  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  ChaAes  IL  would 
come  to  terms  with  the  Covenanters.  From  this  pmnt  tbe 
Second  Civil  War  becomes  a  war  of  England  against  Scotlisd 
Here  at  IcaU  the  Independents  carried  the  whole  of  Ea^ind 
with  them.  No  Englishaan  cared  to  accept  a  settlenKot  at  tk 
hands  of  a  vklorknis  foreign  army,  and  on  the  38th  of  Juo^ 
five  days  after  Charles  II.  had  sworn  to  the  Covenant,  the  kw 
lord-general  was  on  his  way  to  the  Border  to  take  cominaBd  d 
tbe  English  army.  About  Ibe  same  time  a  new  militia  set «« 
palled  that  was  destined  to  give  full  and  deditvt  cflRt  10  ihl 
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BtUoiMl  (pirit  of  EngUnd  la  the  gfeu  final  cunpa^  of  Ute  war. 
Ueano'tule  tbe  motto  frapfa  fori,  Jrafpa  tUe  waa  carried  out 
iioace  ity  the  regular  foraa.  Om  tiw  ig^  of  July  1650  CnuaweU 
tlie  iial  «n»ngnwenn  at  Benrfckpoa-Tweed.  U^jor- 
GeMial  HuiiiMi,  a  (aUant  aoldier  and  aa  oitmne  IndependcDt, 
cu  to  command  the  regular  and  aiuiljaty  forcea  left  io  England, 
ud  to  aecuie  tbe  Commonwealth  afainat  Royalists  and  Prca by- 
tdiui*  Qomwell  took  with  him  neet wood  aalieutenant>geiwnU 
utd  Ltmbeit  m^iorfleiMnlt  and  his  foraa  tmmbered  about 
lofioa  (bet  aod  5000  hone.  Hia  ^ipooeat  David  Leslie  (hia 
amtie  of  Maiston  Moor)  had  a  mnch  Utgex  force,  but  iu  degree 
d  tniniDf  wu  inferior,  it  was  more  than  tainted  by  tbe  political 
ihiiniinni  td  the  pei^le  at  large,  and  ft  was,  in  great  part  at 
late,  laiaed  Iqr  icecad  enlist  men t.  On  the  aand  of  July 
CMBwdl  croiacd  tbe  Tweed  He  marched  on  Ediaban^'lv 
Ite  sia  coast,  thtough  Dtmbar,  Haddington  and  MussellKirgh, 
Jiitaf  alnoat  entirely  on  supplies  landed  by  tbe  fleet  which 
■ceoapaaied  Ua»— for  the  country  itacU  was  incapable  of 
nppDRinc  even  a  small  ar^r— and  on  the  agth  he  found 
ledit's  aony  drawn  up  and  entienched  la  a  po^tioo  catendeig 
[iuD  Letth  to  Edinbuigh. 

5>.  OftfatiMu  arviMtd  Eiinburgk. — The  same  day  a  sharp  but 
isdtdiive  fight  took  (dace  oa  the  lower  slopes  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
ifter  i4uch  Cromwell,  havhif  felt  the  itruigth  of  Leslie's  line, 
dtiw  back  to  Moasclbiui^  Leslie's  horse  followed  him  up 
sbarpl)',  and  another  action  was  fought,  after  which  the  Scots 
uunlted  Musselburgh  without  success.  Uilitarily  Leslie  had 
iht  belt  of  it  in  these  afiairs,  but  it  was  prectady  this  moment 
tiM  Ike  Ufk  party  chose  to  institute  a  searching  three  days' 
mniasiion  of  tbe  political  and  religiouS'Scntimenu  of  hia  army. 
Hk  rcwtt  waa  that  the  ar^iy  was  "  purged  "  of  80  officers  and 
joootoldiers  as  it  lay  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy.  Crom- 
■lU  was  more  concerned,  however,  with  the  supply  question 
tjm  with  the  distracted  army  of  Ibc  Scots.  On  the  Mh  of 
August  he  had  to  (all  back  as  far  as  Dunbar  to  enable  the  fleet 
to  land  supplies  in  safety,  the  port  of  Musselburgh  being  unsafe 
in  ibe  violent  and  stormy  weather  which  prevailed.  He  soon 
muraed  to  Musselburgh  and  prepared  to  force  Leslie  to  battle. 
Ii  prqiaratioa  for  an  extended  manccuvre  three  days'  rations 
■m  served  out.  Tests  were  also  isaued,  perhaps  for  the  first 
tine  in  the  civil  wars,  for  it  was  a  regular  professiooal  army, 
■hich  had  to  be  cared  for,  made  oomfortahle  and  economized, 
thai  was  now  carrying  on  the  wcark  of  the  volunteers  of  the  first 
nr.  Even  after  Cromwell  started  on  hbtnanceuvre,  the  Scottish 
way  was  slUl  in  the  miibt  of  its  political  troubles,  and,  certain 
Ibough  he  was  that  nothing  but  victory  in  tbe  field  wouM  give 
an  auurtd  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  Intervene  in  tbe  confused 
hegoitatioas  of  tbe  various  Scottish  partiea.  At  laat,  however, 
Chuka  U.  made  a  show  of  agrechig  to  tbe  dcmanda  of  his 
stfange  supporters,  and  Leslie  was  free  to  move.  Cromwell 
had  now  entered  the  bill  country,  with  a  view  to  occupying 
QuMufcrry  and  thus  blockuig  up  Edinburgh.  Leslie  had  the 
shorter  road  and  barred  the  way  at  Corstorphioe  HiU  (August 
11).  ■Crtnowdl,  though  now  far  frmn  his  base,  matttivKd 
i^a  Io  his  right,  Leslie  meeting  him  once  mere  at  Cogar 
(August  17).  The  Scottish  linesat  that  point  were  strong  enou^ 
(0  disrasy  even  Cromwell,  and  the  manccuvre  on  Quecnifcny 
ns  at  bst  given  up.  It  bad  cost  tbe  Engli^  army  severe  lasses 
b  nek,  and  much  suBering  in  the  autumn  nit^ts  an  tbe  bleak 
Ulhides. 

5;.  Danbar.—Oa  the  »8th  Cromwell  fell  back  on  Musselburgh, 
and  on  the  jisl,  after  embaridBg  his  non-effective  men,  to  Dtm* 
bar.  Lcshe  followed  bim  up,  and  wished-  to  fight  a  battle  at 
Dunbar  on  Siuiday,  the  ist  of  September. '  But  again  the  kirfc 
iniervnwd,  this  time  to  forUd  LesUe  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and 
(he  unfortunate  Scottish  commander  could  only  establish  himself 
on  DooD  Jlill  (see  Du.^baii)  and  send  a  force  to  Cockbunupatlt 
lobar  tbe  Berwick  rood.  He  had  now  33,000  men  (o  Cromwell's 
ti.ooo,  and  jAoposed,  fanS  dt  mieux,  to  starve  Cromwell  into 
lunender.  But  the  Engli^  army  was  composed  of  "  ragScd 
IpUieit  with  bri^t  mu^ts,"  and  had  a  great  captain  of  un- 
diifiited  authority  at  their  head.  LeiUe'a,  on  tbe  other  hand. 


had  lost  snch  disci[dine  as  it  had  ever  poasesisd,  and  waa  now, 

under  outside  influences,  iborouglily  disintegrated.  Cromwell 
wrote  home,  indeed,  that  he  was  "  iqmi  an  engagement  very 
difficult,"  hut,  desperate  as  his  poaitlon  seemed,  be  felt  the 
pulse  of  hb  opponent  and  steadily  refused  to  take  his  army  away 
by  sea.  He  had  not  to  wait  long.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  l>slie's 
men  an  the  hillside  to  endure  patiently  privation  and  eqMSure, 
and  after  ose  night's  bivouac,  Leslie,  too  readily  inferring  that 
tbe  enemy  waa  about  to  escape  br  sea,  came  down  to  fi^,  Tito 
battle  of  Dunbar  (f  .a.)  opened  in  the  cariy  -""'"g  of  the  3rd  o( 
September.  It  waa'the  moat  brilliant  of  all  Oliver'a  victoiiea. 
Before  tbe  sun  waa  high  in  the  heavent  the  ScottUi  army  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

54.  Xayalim  in  Seallaii4.~Atta  Dunbar  It  waa  easy  for  the 
victorious  army  to  overran  aonthera  Scotland,  more  especially 
as  the  dissensions  of  the  enemy  were  embittered  by  the  defeat 
of  which  they  had  been  the  prime  cause  The  kirk  indeed  put 
Dunbar  to  the  account  <rf  its  own  rcmiuness  in  not  purging  their 
army  mon  thotoughly,  but,  as  Ctomwdl  wnrto  on  the  4th  of 
September,  tbe  kirk  bad  "  done  its  do."  "  I  bdleve  their  king 
will  set  up  on  his  own  score,"  he  continued,  and  indeed,  now  that 
the  army  of  the  kirk  was  destroyed  and  they  tbcoiselvcs  were 
secure  behind  the  Forth  and  based  on  the  friendly  Highlands, 
Charioa  and  the  Cavaliers  were  in  a  position  not  only  to  defy 
Cromwell,  but  also  to  force  the  Scottish  national  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  the  invader  into  a  purely  Royalist  channel.  Cromwell 
bad  only  received  a  few  drafts  and  reinforcements  from  England, 
and  for  the  present  he  could  but  block  up  Edinburgh  Castle 
(which  surrendered  on  Christmas  eve),  and  try  to  bring  up 
adequate  forces  and  material  for  the  siege  of  SUriing — an  attempt 
which  was  frustmted  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  violence 
of  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  early  winter  of  1650  was  thus 
occupied  in  semi-militoiy,  semi-political  operations  between 
detacboKnu  of  the  English  army  and  certain  armed  forces  of  tbe 
Uik  party  which  siiU  maintained  a  precarious  existence  In  the 
western  Lowlands,  and  in  police  work  against  the  mosa-lroopcrs 
of  tbe  Border  counties.  Eariy  in  February  1651,  still  in  the 
midst  of  terrible  weather,  Crmnwell  made  another  resolute  but 
futile  atumpt  to  readi  SUrlmg;  This  lime  he  liimscif  fell  sick, 
and  his  losses  had  to  be  made  good  by  drafts  of  recruits  from 
England,  many  of  whom  came  most  unwillingly  to  serve  in  the 
cold  wet  bivouacs  that  the  newspapers  had  graptiiaUly  reported.* 

55.  TA*  Em^ith  Uititia.— About  this  time  ihcie  occurred 
in  England  two  events  which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  campaign.  The  first  was  the  detection  of  a  wide^road 
Royalist-Prcsbytedan  oonspirat^r — ^how  widespread  no  one  knew, 
for  those  of  its  promoters  who  were  captured  and  executed  cer- 
tainlyforraedbutasmallfraclionof thewbolenumber.  Harnsos 
waa  Mdered  to  Lancashire  in  April  to  watch  the  north  Welsh, 
Isle  of  Man  and  Border  Royalists,  and  military  precautions  were 
taken  In  various  parte  oi  England.  The  second  was  the  revival 
of  the  militia.  Since  t&u  there  had  been  ao  general  cmploymciU 
of  local  forces,  the  quarnl  having  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  Lho 
r^lar  atmiea  by  force  of  circumstancea.  The  New  Model, 
thwi^  a  natioiul  army,  resembled  Wellington's  Peninsular 
army  more  than  the  soldim  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
American  Civil  War.  It  was  now -engaged  in  pnaecuting  a 
war  of  aggression  against  the  hcreditai/  foe  over  the  Border— 
strictly  the  task  of  a  professional  army  with  a  national  basis. 
The  militia  waa  Indeed  raw  and  untrained.  Some  of  the  Essex 
men  "  fell  flat  on  their  laces  on  the  sound  of  a  caniton."  In  the 
north  of  England  Harrrsoo  complained  to  Cromwell  of  the 
"  badness  "  of  his  men,  and  tbe  lord  general  sympathize<^ 
having  "  bod  nmch  such  stnB  "  sent  hia  to  make  good  the 
lasses  in  trained  men.  Even  he  fora  moment  lost  touch  with  the 
^rit  of  the  people.  His  recruits  were  unwilb'ng  drafts  for  foreign 
service,  but  in  England  the  new  levies  were  trusted  to  defend 

I  Tbe  tents  were  evidently  issued  for  regular  marcliM,  not  for 
cr(»s.country  mannuvrcs  against  the  enemy.  These  manoeuvres, 
as  wi:  have  seen,  often  inok  «c\'cral  (lavs.  The  ban  ^lUral  ordittairt 
o[  the  I7ih  and  iSth  centuries  framed  his  mantxuvrcs  on  a  smaller 
scale  so  as  nM  to  expose  his  expennve  and  highly  Ifained  aoldien 
to  disoomtort  and  the  conseqiienl  tenfftatipn  to  desert. 
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t&efrbonKS,  and  ttc  mtKtia  was  soon  triumphantly  to  jmlify  Its 
existence  on  the  day  of  Worcettcr. 

56.  /ifwnb*(AtMX.— While  David  Leslie  organiied  and  drilled 
the  king's  new  may  beyond  the  Forth,  Cromwell  was,  alowty 
and  with  frequent  relapses,  recovering  front  bis  illness.  The 
English  army  marched  to  Glasgow  in  April,  then  returned  to 
Edinbuifh.  The  motives  of  the  march  and  that  of  the  return 
are  alike  obscure,*but  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  the  forces  in 
En^and  under  Harrfaon  having  now  iiscmbled  in  Lancashire, 
the  Edinbui^-NcwcaBtle-Yorlc  toad  had  to  be  covered  by  the 
main  army.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cromwell's  health  ag^n  broke 
down  And  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Only  late  in  June  were 
operations  acUvHy  resumed  between  Stirhng  and  Linlithgow. 
At  first  Cromwdl  wM^t  without  niccets  to  bring  Leslie  to 
battle,  but  he  stormed  Callendar  House  near  FalUtIc  on  July  1 3 , 
and  on  the  i6th  of  July  he  began  the  execution  of  a  brilliant 
and  successful  manonivre.  A  force  from  Queensterry,  covered  by 
the  English  fleet,  was  thrown  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  North- 1 
ferry.  Lambert  followed  with  rdnforcementi,  and  defeated  t. 
detachment  of  Lewie's  amy  at  InvericritUng  on  the  90th. 
Leslie  drew  back  at  once,  but  managed  to  find  a  fresh  strong 
position  in  front  ol  Stirling,  whence  he  defied  Cromwell  again. 
At  tbb  Juncture  Cromwell  prepared  to  pass  hb  whole  amy  across 
the  6t0t.  His  contemplated  mansuvre  of  course  gave  up  to  the 
enemy  all  the  roads  into  England,  and  before  undertaking  it  the 
lord  general  held  a  consultation  with  Harrison,  as  the  result  of 
which  that  officer  took  over  the  direct  defence  of  the  whole 
Border.  But  his  mhtd  was  made  up  evto  before  this,  for  on  the 
day  be  met  Harrison  at  UnHthgow  three-quarters  <rf  lus  whole 
army  had  ab^dy  crossed  into  Fife.  Burntisland,  surrendered 
to  Lambert  on  the  39th,  gave  Cromwell  a  good  harbour  upon 
which  to  base  his  subsequent  movements.  On  the  30th  of  July 
the  Eo^h  marched  upon  Perth,  and  the  investment  of  thb 
idace.  the  key  to  Leslie's  supply  am,  forced  the  abia  at  once. 
Whether  LesKe  would  have  preferred  to  nancewre  Cromvnd 
from  his  vantage-ground  or  not  is  ImmaieriBl;  the  young  fcing 
and  the  now  predominant  Royalist  element  at  headquarters 
srized  the  lonff«waitcd  OKKiriunity  at  once,  and  on  the  31st, 
leaving  Ciomw^  to  Us  own  devices,  the  Royal  army  mailed 
southward  to  raise  the  Royal  standard  in  England. 

57.  The  TiM  Scottish  Invasion  of  JEirg/oMrf.— Then  began  the 
last  androoit  thrilBngcampaign of  the  Gr«3t  Rebellion.  Charles 
n.  expected  compkle  success.  In  Scotland ,  the  exl  rente 
Covenanters,  be  was  a  king  on  conditions,  and  he  was  gbd  enough 
to  find  himself  in  England  with  some  thirty  soHdIy  organised  regi- 
ments under  Royalist  officers  and  with  no  regular  arm:r  in  fron. 
of  him.  He  hoped,  too,  to  rally  not  merely  the  old  failhtui 
Rt^alfsts,  but  also  the  overwhelming  numerical  strength  of  the 
Xngiiih  l^t^criam  to  his  standard.  His  army  was  kept  vfell 
in  hand,  no  excesses  were  allowed,  and  in  a  week  the  Royalists 
covered  tje  m. — in  marked  contrast  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton's 
m-fatcd  ezpediiion  of  1648.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  trootw 
were  ^ven  a  well-earned  rest  between  Penrith  and  KendaL 

I  .But  the  Royalists  were  mistaken  in  sumMiting  that  the  oocmy 
Was  taken  aback  by  their  new  move.  Everything  had  been 
foreseen  both  by  CromwcU  and  by  the  Council  of  State  in  West- 
minster. The  latter  had  called  out  the  greater  pert  of  the 
militia  on  the  7th.  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood  began  to 
draw  together  the  midUnd  contingents  at  Banbiuy,  the  London 
trdned  bands  turned  out  for  field  service  no  fewer  than  I4i00o 
strong.  Every  suspected  Royalist  was  closely  watched,  and  the 
magarines  o(  arms  in  the  country-houses  of  the  gentry  were  for 
the  most  part  removed  into  (be  strong  places.  On  hb  part 
Cromwell  had  quietly  made  his  preparations.  Perth  passed  into 
hb  hands  on  the  tnd  of  August,  and  he  brought  back  his  army  to 
Leith  by  the  sth.  Thence  he  despatched  Lambert  with  a  cavaliy 
corps  to  harass  the  invaders.  Harrison  wat  already  at  Newcastle 
picking  the  best  of  the  county  mounted  troops  to  add  to  hb  own 
regulars.  On  the  9th  Charles  was  at  Kendal,  I^mbert  hovering  in 
Kb  rear,  and  Harrison  marching  suilily  to  bar  his  way  at  the 
Mersey.  -  Fairfax  emerged  for  amoment  from  hb  retirement  to 
organize  the  Yorkshire  leviea,  and  the  beat  of  tbeae  as  well  as  of 


the  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  StafTordshlrr  miUtits  were  d^ected 
upon  Warrington,  whichpolnt  Harrison  reached  on  the  ijth,  a 
few  hours  in  front  of  CharlnS  advanced  guard.  Lambert  loo, 
slipping  round  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  joined  HanisoB,  and 
the  English  fdl  back  (i6th),  slowly  and  without  Ictring  themselves 
be  drawn  into  a  fi^t,  along  the  London  road. 

58.  Campaign  of  IfdrcM/cr.— Cromwell  meanwhile,  leaving 
Monk  with  the  least  efficient  rcglmenu  to  carry  on  the  war  ia 
Scotland,  bad  readied  the  Tyne  In  seven  days,  and  thence, 
marching  >o  m.  a  day  in  extreme  heat— with  the  country  people 
carrying  thdr  arms  and  equipment — the  regulars  entered 
Ferrybridge  on  the  19th,  at  which  date  Lambert,  Harrison  and 
the  north-western  militia  were  about  Conglcton.*  It  secned 
probable  that  a  great  battle  would  take  place  between  UdlfieU 
and  Coventry  about  the  asth  or  36th  of  August,  and  that  Cton- 
well,  Harrison,  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  woidd  aJl  take  part  in  it 
But  the  scene  and  the  date  of  (he  iaiimtment  were  diasgcd  by 
the  enemy's  movements. .  Sfantly  after  leaving  Warrington  the 
young  king  had  icadvod  to  abandw  the  dfacct  march  on  London 
and  to  make  for  the  Severn  valley,  where  hit  father  had  found  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  numerous  adherents  in  the  first  war, 
and  which  had  been  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Err^b  Royalist 
movement  of  1648.  Sit  Edward  Hasscy,  formeriy  the  F^rliap 
roentaiygovemwof  Gloucester,  was  new  with  Charies,  and  i(  was 
hoped  that  he  would  induce  hb  feHow-Picsby  terians  to  take  aims. 
The  military  quality  of  the  Welsh  border  Royalists  was  wdl 
proved,  that  of  the  Gloucestershire  Presbyterians  not  less  so,  and, 
based  on  Gloucester  and  Worcester  as  his  father  had  been  based 
on  Oxford,  Charles  II.  belied,  not  unnaturalty,-to  deal  with  an 
Independent  minority  more  effectually  than  Cluries  L  had  done 
with  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  tlie  people  of  En^and.  But 
even  the  pure  Royalism  which  now  ruled  in  the  invading  army 
could  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Scottish  army,  and  it  was 
not  an  Independent  faction  but  all  En^and  that  took  um 
against  It.  Charies  arrived  at  Worcester  on  the  dsnd  of  August, 
and  spent  five  days  in  resting  the  troops,  preparing  for  further 
operations,  and  gathering  and  arming  the  few  recruits  who <aine 
in.  It  b  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  delay  was  fatal;  it  was  a 
necoslty  of  the  case  foreseen  and  accepted  when,  the  naicfa  to 
Worcester  had  hem  decided  upon,  and  had  the  other  course, 
that  of  marching  on  London  via  Lichfield,  been  taken  the  battle 
wouM  have  been  fought  three  days  earlier  with  the  same  mult. 
As  affairs  lumcd.out  Cromwell  merely  shifted  the  area  of  hii 
concentration  two  marches  to  the  south-west,  to  Evesham. 
Eariy  on  the  aSth  Lambert  surprised  the  passage  of  the  Severn 
at  Upton,  6  m.  below  Worcester,  and  in  the  action  which  followed 
Masscy  was  severely  wounded.  Fleetwood  followed  Lambert. 
The  enemy  was  now  miy  16,000  strong  and  disheartened  by  the 
apathy  with  vriiieh  they  had  been  received  in  dbtricts  f onneriy  all 
their  own.  Ctomwdl,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  hb  mililaiy 
career,  had  a  two-to-one  numerical  superiority. 

59.  The  "  Croanistf  iferey." — He  took  hb  measures  dclibet- 
ately.  LiUiume  from  Laomhire  and  Uajor  Mercer  with  tlx 
Worcestershire  bwM  wen  to  secure  Bewdlcy  Bridge  on  tha 
enemy's  line  of  retreat.  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  were  to  force 
their  way  across  the  Tcrae  (a  little  river  on  which  Rupfxt  had  wen 
hb  first  victory  in  1643)  andattackSt  John's,  the  western  suburb 
of  Worcester.  -  Cionwdl  himself  and  the  main  array  were  10 
attack  the  town  itteU.  On  the  jrdol  September,  the  anniveisary 
of  Dunbar,  the  programme  was  carried  out  exactly.  Flcelwood 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tcm^  and  the  brid^og  train  (which  had 
been  carefully  organized  for  the  purpose)  bridged  both  the  Tmc 
and  the  Severn.  Hien  CromwcU  on  the  left  bank  and  Fleetwood 
on  the  light  swept  in  a  senddrde  4  m.  kng  up  to  Worosier. 
Every  hedgerow  was  contested  by  Uw  stubborn  Royalists,  but 
Fleetwood's  men  would  not  be  denied,  and  Cromwell's  extrcnw 
right  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  rcpdlcd,  after  three  boon' 
hard  fifl^ting,  the  last  debate  attempt  ol  the  Royalbts  to  hmi 

'  The  lord  pen  era]  had  during  his  march  thrown  out  aucccravrfji 
two  flying  column*  under  Colonel  Lilbumc  to  deal  wiib  the  Lano- 
'  shire  Royalisu  under  the  cari  of 'Derby.  Ulbium  cntiicfar  wutas 
tho  enemy  at  Wigaa  on  the  astb  of  Aiigusb 
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oat.  It  vu'tndMd,  A  a  Ghbuh  eittid  has  poinled  oui,  tbe 
pcotetype  of  Sedtn.  Everywhere  tbe  defence*  were  stonned  as 
darkness  came  od,  regulan  and  militia  EghiinK  with  equal 
giUaotry,  and  the  few  tbouaands  of  the  Royalisis  «ho  escaped 
during  the  night  were  eaaily  captured  by  Lilbume  and  Mercer,  or 
bjr  the  miliUa  which  watched  every  road  in  Yorkshire  aod  Lanca- 
•hire.  Even  the  country  people  brought  in  scores  of  prisoners, 
for  officers  and  men  alike,  stunned  by  tbe  suddenness  of  the 
disaster,  offered  no  resistance.  Charles  escaped  after  many 
adventurca,  but  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  his  army  who 
regained  a  place  of  safety.  The  Parliamentary  militia  were  sent 
huae  within  a  week.  Cromwell,  who  had  ridiculed  "  such  stuff  " 
sis  months  ago,  knew  them  belter  now.  "  Your  new  raised 
forces,"  he  wrote  to  the  House,  "  did  perform  singular  good 
■crvice,  for  which  they  deserve  a  very  high  estimation  and 
acknowledgment."  Worcester  resembled  Sedan  in  much  more 
tkan  outward  form.  Both  were  fought  by  "  nations  in  arms,"  by 
citizen  soldiers  who  had  tbeir  hearts  in  the  struggle,  and  could  be 
trusted  not  only  to  tight  their  hardest  but  to  march  their  best. 
Only  with  such  troops  would  a  general  dare  to  place  a  deep  river 
between  the  two  halves  of  his  army  or  to  send  away  detadimcnta 
beforehand  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  certain  anticipation 
of  winning  the  victory  with  the  remainder.  The  sense  of  duty, 
which  tbe  raw  militia  possessed  fa  so  high  a  degree,  ensured  (he 
arnvol  and  the  action  of  every  column  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  The  result  was,  in  brief,  one  of  those  rare  victories  in 
which  a  pursuit  is  superfluous — a  "crownlngmercy,"  as  Cromwell 
called  it.  There  is  little  of  note  in  the  closing  operations.  Monk 
had  comi^eted  bis  task  by  Hay  1651;  and  Scotland,  which  had 
twice  attempted  to  impose  lu  will  on  England,  found  itself 
reduced  to  the  position  of  an  EngUsb  province  under  martial 
Uw.  The  details  of  its  subjection  are  uninteresting  after  the 
tremendous  climax  of  Worcester. 
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'  SBUT  WT  UKi;  ft  shallow  body  of  highly  ttmcmtnited 
biftw  in  lh«  N.W.  part  of  Ulah,  U.S.A.,  lying  between  It8-8* 
and  iiy?*  W.  -kmg.  ta>A  between  4o-7*  and  41-8°  lat.  Great 
Salt  LaVe  is  4ai8ft.  aMrve  sea-lcvcl.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  is 
fod  chieSy  by  tbe  Jar&nr  lh«  Weber  and  the  Bear  rivers,  all 
dnitiiBB  Ute'  MMMiMMIf'«4i^4l«t|iP4fae  iS.  and  5.£.  Tbe 
iitegvlaritul&ie  of  th*  Ulcc^lMbMK-CinnpaTed  to  tfie  roogbly 
drawn  hand,  pahn  at  the  S.,  thumb'  (exaggerated  in  breadtbV 
pointing  N.E.,  and  the  fingers  (crowded  together  and  drawn 
too  small)  reaching  N.  ,       ,  i 

'  No  .IMtgnetdD  «*Mr  «f 'dN«ki>'bM'  lUta  miK,^  tM 
mi(dBtnn/dij^lh'<to'#t/uia  tHVBIetlfde^  less  fliu  K.} 
possibly  as  little  as  r.i  fl.  The  lake  in  1006  was  approximately 
75  m,  long,,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  h.id  a  maximum  width  of 
50  m.  and  an  area  of  ijsosq.  m.  Thisarea  is  not  constant,  as  the 
wKtar  h  i*wy,iitriiWP'M  HkBiMUl^  wBd  the  rriatio^  between' 
rappir  (BMB^^tMpiMtllm; 'fte/i'littf '16m  by  enp^Kbn  'H 
vaHable,  there  being  an  annual  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
water  of  15-18  in.  between  June  (highest)  andNovembcr(lowfsl), 
aad.  baaidei4t  difference  ninning  throuRh  longer  cycles:  in  1850 
tb>mteilw<lBww>lnd''tbtUiB'MMMP<than  by  aftrimvimdi 
obeerVaticns  (the  and  gcnenl'oRllM  were  neartythc  Mtab 
again  in  1006};  then  the  water  rose  until  1873;  ttid. between 
iSfi6  ;tiid  (902  the  fail  in  level  w;is  11  6  ft.  The  range«f tiseriad 
fall  from  1845  to  was  13  ft.,  this  being  the  riaeiS'iW^Sn 
With  the  fail  of  water  there  is  an  increase  in  the  specific  gnnity, 
which  in  1850  was  i-i;,  and  in  September  iget  T-t74> 
in  1850  the  proportion  of  solids  by  weight  was  3J-j8i%,  itt 
September  1901  it  was  as'22i;  at  ihc  earlier  of  these  dates 
the  solids  ia  a  litre  of  water  weighed  260-69  grams,  at  the  latter 
date  302-iai  grams.  The  exact  cause  of  Ihis  cyclic  variation 
is  unknown:  the  low  level  of  1906  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
lesidt  of  extensive  irrigation  and  ploughing  in  the  surrounding 
cottntry,  which  have  roljbtd  the  lake,  in  part,  of  its  normal 
supply  of  water.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  tlie  rise  and  iall 
of  the  lake  level  have  been  coincident,  rc^^pcclivcly, 
tinued  in;t..*Eiit  irf  cycles.  That  the  lake  will  soon  efit'W 
■'atift^,ttm»  vilMif,  as  Lh«e.i»  •  centiaL  uwa^  v^Ma.:ip^ 
l«Ue»  abntt  4Q  teJwilwwrtlaa^imte^fcai^^TfcfcWat^A 
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■bor«-lioe  of  the  lake  are  evidently  affected  by  aili|bt  furface 
lilt,  for  during  the  lame  generation  that  hu  Mca  the  recent 
fall  of  the  lake  level  the  shore-line  is  in  many  cases  1  m.  from  the 
old,  and  fences  may  be  seen  a  mile  or  more  out  in  the  lake.  The 
lake  bed  is  for  the  most  part  clear  sand  along  the  margin,  and  in 
deeper  water  is  largely  coated  witti  cmta  of  sah,  soda  and 
gypsum. 

The  lake  is  a  novel  and  p<9ular  bathing  resort,  the  sped&c 
gravity  of  the  water  being  so  great  that  one  cannot  sink  or 
entirely  submerge  oneself.  There  are  well-equipped  bathing 
pavilions  at  Garfield  and  Saltair  on  the  S.  shoreof  thelakeabout 
10  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  bathing  is  invigorating;  it 
must  be  followed  by  a  freshwater  bath  because  of  the  incnistt- 
(ion  of  the  body  from  the  briny  water.  Tfie  large  amount  of 
salt  in  the  water  makes  both  fauna  and  flora  of  the  lake  scanty; 
there  are  a  few  algae,  the  larvae  of  an  Epkydra  and  of  a  Tipiila 
fly,  specimens  of  what  seems  to  be  Cerixa  dttalor,  and  in  great 
quantities,  30  as  to  tint  (he  surface  of  the  water,  the  brine 
^rimp,  Artemiii  saliiia  (or  tracUisvtftrlUiii.noiMe  biologically 
for  the  rarity  of  males,  for  the  high  degree  of  parthenogenesis  and 
for  apparent  interchangeahlenc&s  with  the  Bratukiptu. 

The  lake  Is  of  interest  for  its  generally  mountainous  surround- 
ings, save  to  theN.W.,  where  it  skirts  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert, 
for  the  mountainous  peninsula,  ihe  J'Tomontory,  lying  between 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  shaped  like  and  resembling  in 
KeoIogicalsiruclurethetwoislandsS.  of  it,  Fremont  and  Anichqw,' 
and  the  Oquirrh  range  S.  of  the  lake.  The  physiography  of  the 
surrounding  country  shows  dearly  that  the  basin  occupied  by 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  many  Irft  by  the  drying  up  of « large 
Pleistocene  take,  which  has  been  called  lake  Bonneville.  W^- 
defined  wave-cut  cliffs  and  terraces  show  two  distinct  shore-lines 
of  [his  early  bke,  one  [he  "  fionneville  Shore-line,"  about  1000 
ft.  above  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  other,  the  "  Provo  Shore- 
lioe,"  about  615  ft.  higher  than  the  present  lake.  These  ibore- 
lines  and  the  presence  of  two  alluvial  deposits,  the  lower  and  the 
larger  of  ycUow  clay  go  ft.  deep,  and,  separated  from  it  by  a  plane 
of  erosion,  the  other,  a  deposit  of  white  marl,  10-10  ft.  deep, 
dearly  prove  the  main  facts  as  to  lake  Bonneville:  >  dry  basin 
was  first  occupied  by  the  shallow  waters  of  a  small  lake;  then, 
during  a  long  period  of  excessive  moisture  (or  cold},  the  waters 
rose  and  spread  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  lake  Huron  with 
a  maximum  depth  of  1000  (t.;  a  period  of  great  dryness  followed, 
in  which  the  take  disappeared;  then  came  a  second,  shorter, 
but  more  intense  period  of  motsturc,  and  in  this  time  the  lake 
rose,  covered  a  larger  area  than  bcfoie,  including  W.  Utah  and 
a  little  of  S.  Idaho  and  of  K.  Nevada,  about  19,750  sq.  m.,  had 
a  very  much  broken  shore-hne  of  3550  ro.  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  1050  ft.  and  a  mean  depth  of  800  ft.,  overflowed  tlie 
basin  at  the  N.,  and  by  a  tributary  stream  through  Ked  Rode 
Pass  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Cache  valley  poured  its  waters  into 
'he  Columbia  river  s>'stem.  The  great  lake  was  then  gradually 
reduced  by  evaporation,  leaving  only  shallow  bodies  of  salt  water, 
of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  largest,  llic  cause  of  the 
dimatic  variations  which  brought  about  this  cam|dex  bistory 
of  the  Salt  Lake  region  is  not  known;  but  it  is  wonhy  (rf 
note  that  the  pcriu'ls  of  highi«>l  water  levels  were  coincident 
with  i  gnat  e^^fiansion  of  local  valli-y  gUciers,  some  of  which 
terminated  in  the  waiira  of  lake  Bonneville. 

Industrially  Great  Salt  Lake  is  of  a  certain  important.  In 
early  days  it  was  the  source  of  the  salt  supply  ot  the  surrounding 
country;  anil  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  now  an  important 
industry.  The  brine  is  pumped  into  conduits,  carried  to  large 
ponds  and  thcro  evaporated  by  the  sun;  during  late  years  the 
salt  his  Uen  rifined  here,  UinR  purified  of  the  sulphates  and 
magnesium  compjunds  whii.h  furmrrly  rendered  it  efflorescent 
and  of  a  low  cummeri.ial  cradc.  Miiabilite,  or  Glauber's  salt, 
is  commercially  valuable,  occurring  in  such  quantities  in  pans 
of  Ihe  lake  that  one  may  wade  knee-deep  in  it;  it  separates 

'  Be^idi'^  these  islands  therr  are  a  few  »matl  iflands  farther  N.. 
and  W.  tif  Anti-lupc,  ii(ai>»bury  l*l-itii],  shirh.  like  Anichtpe  and 
f-'rmoni  lilaiid'>,  i<  connectefl  » iih  the  mainland  by  a  bar  sometimes 
uaeovenxJ  Mil  rarely  in  laon  tlun  a  fuut  ul  *«ur. 


from  the  brine  at  a  temperature  between  jd*'ud  xt*  F.  TW 
lake  is  crossed  £.  and  W.  by  the  Soulfaern  Pwific  nilway'a 
so-called  "  Lucin  Cut-oS,"  which  nms  from  Ogdfl*  U  Lodi 
on  a  trestle  with  more  than  ao  m.  of  "  fill the  ionncr  ta0» 
around  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  was  43  m.  lon^ 

Great  Salt  Lake  was  fiiH  ducribcd  in  1689  by  Buob  La 
Uontan,  who  had  merely  heard  of  ft  from  the  ti«n«n«  "  Jim  " 
Bridger,  a  famous  mountaineer  and  soont,  saw  tbe  lake  ih  1814, 
apparently  before  any  other  white  man.  Captaio  Bcnneville 
described  the  lake  and  named  it  after  hinaclf,  but  tbe  nanc 
was  iranaferred  to  the  great  Pleistocene  lake.  John  C.  Frtmnat 
gave  the  first  description  of  any  accuracy  ia  hb  SUpcrt  ti  iS(f. 
But  comparatively  little  was  known  of  it  befon  ibe  Uormn 
setUement  in  1847.  In  1850  Captain  Howard  Stansbuiy  oon- 
pteted  a  survey,  whose  results  were  published  in  1852.  The 
most  extensive  and  important  studies  of  Ihe  resion,  bawcvct, 
ate  those  by  Grove  Kari  Gilbert  of  the  United  States  Ccold|^ 
Survey,  who  in  1879-1890  studied  especially  tbe  earlier  and 
greater  lake. 

See  J.  E.  Talmage,  Tkt  GtM  SaU  Lakt.  Pnum  amd  Pait  0ilt 
Lake  City,  1900} ;  and  Grove  Kari  Gilben,  Imit  SmnmlfilU,  mmm^ 
graph  I  of  OniLcd  State^t  Geological  Survey  (WaAhiagtoo,  iSgBfi 
containing  (pp.  13-19)  references  to  the  earlier  uteniur*.. 

QRUT  tUVS  LiU  (AnuffOKOw),  a  lake  ol  Msdoni 

district,  Canada.  It  is  situated  between  fa^  50^  and  6a*  5^ 
N.  and  108°  40'  and  117"  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  391  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  315  m.  knig,  from  15  to  jom.  wide,  and  iodudei 
an  area  of  9770  sq.  m.  Tlie  water  is  very  dear  aiid  deep.  Its 
coast  line  b  irregular  and  deqily  indented  fagr  laiVB  bagn,  aad  ki 
north-eaatem  shores  are  rugged  and  mouatafaioas.  The  wcstoa 
shores  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with  spmce,  but  tbe  Donbtn 
and  tastem  are  dreary  and  barren.  It  u  navigable  from  ab«a 
the  ist  of  July  to  tbe  end  of  October.  The  YeUow-knife.  Hoai^ 
frost,  Lockbart  (dischargiBg  the  watem  of  Aylaer,  CUnioa- 
Cidden  and  ArtiUery  Lakes),  Tchzudeictb.  Du  Rocber,  Hay 
(400  m.  in  length),  and  Slave  rivers  empty  into  Great  Slarc 
Lake.  The  bulk  of  its  water  empties  by  the  Uackenoe  dvcr 
into  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  small  portira  finds  iu  way  fay  the 
Adt-i-Unik  river  into  Hudson's  Bay.  It  was  dnoorcnd  b  iTji 
by  Samuel  Hcame. 

QRUT  SOUTHERN  OCIUI,  tbe  name  ^ven  lo  tbe  bdt  (f 
water  which  extends  almost  continoously  round  the  globe 
between  the  parallel  of  46*  S.  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  (Mi'  5.). 
The  faa  that  the  southern  esitenity  of  South  Ameika  b  the 
only  bnd  extending  into  ihb  bdt  givet  it  qieciat  plyritii 
importance  in  relation  to  tides  and  currents,  and  its  positiw 
with  reference  to  tbe  Antarctic  Ocean  and  continent  mafcce  ft 
convenient  lo  regard  it  as  a  separate  ocean  from  which  ihl 
Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceana  may  be  Hid  to  ndblft 
(See  OcEAH.) 

QRBiVBS.  JOHH  (1601-1651),  English  mathrmatidan  tal 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Oi» 
more,  near  Alresford  in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  Ballbl 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1630  was  chosen  professor  at  geomeliy 
In  Gresham  College,  London.  After  LiavelUng  in  EntM 
he  visited  the  East  in  1637,  where  he  collected  a  cotukkiabk 
number  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Greek  ma&uscriptSi  and  aaadct 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  than  aqytiavdlv 
who  had  preceded  him.  On  bis  return  to  Europe  be  nidlcJ  a 
second  lime  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  during  Us  gtajr  at  Bcw 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  ancient  wcightr  and  mcaaaitL  b 
1643  he  was  appointed  to  theSaviUan  proSesaonhip  of  astroaDBV 
at  Oxford,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  Gresbam  pmfnaorili^ 
for  having  neglected  its  duties.  In  1645  he  ess^cd  a  ulwiai 
tion  of  the  calendar,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted.  In  1648  bl 
lost  both  his  fellowship  and  his  Savilian  chair  on  aooonnt  of  Hi 
adherence  to  the  royalist  party.  But  hb  prlrate  fortune  bmr 
than  sufficed  for  all  his  wanU  till  hb  death  on  tbe  Stfa  of  Octofatf 
1651. 

Beudes  hh  papers  in  the  PkHotopkic^  TVasMcKsw^tte  lefaril!^ 
works  of  Greaves  are  PyramUopafhia,  «r  «  FtuiiMiim  Vlb 
Pynwudi  I'm  Eapl  (l64Ci}i  A.  Dawtrm  m  Urn  JtauJtaf  ml 
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IVaanw  (i6m):  u>d  BtmmUa  Unpim  nnkattt6^).  Hk 
mintlaMoui  works  were  publiahed  in  1737  by  Dr  T&wuu  Birch,- 
with  a  bioeraphical  notice  of  tbe  author.  See  iIm  Sivth'i  Vila 
fmonnilam  trmUt,  virorum  and  Ward's  Crtikam  Proftuan. 

OBEBB  (Fr.  pibe),  the  generally  accepted  name  for  aH  the 
birds  of  the  family  Pediciptdidae,^  beloiiginK  to  the  group 
Pjtopoitt  of  Illiger,  memben  of  whidi  inhabit  almost  all  parts 
ot  the  world.  Some  systematic  writers  have  distribuied  them 
into  levetal  so-called  genera,  but,  with  one  exception,  these 
seem  to  he  insufficiently  defined,  and  here  it  will  be  enough  to 
allow  but  two— Latham's  Podictpt  and  the  Centnpdwu  of 
Sdatci  av*  Salvia.  Grebes  are  at  once  djillnguiihabia  fma 


Great  Crested  Grebe. 


sU  other  water-birds  by  their  rudimentary  tail  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  are  not  only  placed  far  bahiBd,  but 
have  the  tarsi  flattened  and  elongated  toe*  furnished  vftb  bfoad 
lobes  of  skin  snd  flat  blunt  nails. 

In  Europe  are  five  well-marked  spedes  of  PodUeps,  the 
cormnonest  and  smallest  of  which  fo  the  very  well-known  dab- 
chide  of  English  ponds,  P.  fitmaiUis  or  mi'iMr,  the  little  grebe 
of  omilhdogists,  found  throughout  the  British  Islands,  and 
with  a  wide  range  in  the  old  world.  Nest  in  uze  arc  two  species 
known  as  the  eared  and  homed  grebes,  the  former  of  which, 
P.  nipicoUis,  is  a  visitor  from  the  south,  only  occa^onaily 
■bowing  itself  in  Britain  and  very  rarely  breeding,  while  the 
latter,  P.  aurilut,  has  a  more  northern  range,  breeding  plentifully 
in  Iceland,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  winter- visitant.  Then  there 
is  the  larger  red-necked  grebe,  P.  piseitcna,  also  a  northern  biid, 
and  a  native  of  the  subarctic  parts  of  both  Europe  and  America, 
while  lastly  the  great  crested  grebe,  P.  cftrWuj  or  gaunt — known 
as  the  loon  on  the  meies  and  broads  of  East  AngUa  and  some 
other  parts  of  England,  is  also  widely  spread  over  the  old  world. 
North  America  is  credited  with  seven  spedes  of  glebes,  of  which 
two  (.P.  piseigtna  and  P.  aurHus)  are  admitted  to  be  spedAcatly 
Inseparable  from  those  already  named,  and  two  (P.  occvJenialii 
and  P.  califfrnktu)  tppeu  to  he  but  local  forms;  the  remaining 
two  (P.  dominiciu  and  P.  tudoticiMiui)  may,  however,  be 
accounted  good  spedes,  and  the  last  differs  so  much  from  other 
frebcs  that  many  systematists  make  it  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus,  Ptdiiymims.  South  America  seenia  to  possess  four  or 
five  more  species,  one  of  which,  the  P.  mitnf<fi-us  of  Gould 
{Proe.  Zed.  Society,  i8j6,  p.  310),  has  been  deservedly  separated 

>  Often,  but  erroneously,  written  Poiicipidat,  The  word  PodUepi 
being  a  contncted  form  oil  Podicifti  <cf.  Cloger,  Journal  fir  Omi- 
lA'^ofM,  iSu,  p.  430,  note),  a  combination  of  foMX,  paii$it  and  fa, 
ptdtt,  its  furtbcrcompounds  must  be  in  aeoordance  with lliifcri WBiBfc 


from  tbe  grnns  Pediapt  under  tbe  name  Cntropdma  by  Sdatcr 
and  Sahrin  {BxM.  OrmUkalo0,  p.  189,  pi.  zcv.),  owing  to  the  form 
of  iU  bill,  and  the  small  size  of  its  wings,  which  renders  k 
absolutely  Sightless.  Lake  Uticaca  in  Bolivia  is,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  Its  only  haUlaL  Grebes  in  general,  ibou^ 
averse  from  taking  wing,  have  much  greater  power  of  flight 
than  would  seem  posnble  on  examination  of  thdr  alar  <vxani^ 
and  are  capable  of  prdonged  aerial  journeys.  Their  plumage  k 
short  and  dose.  Above  it  is  commoiJy  of  s(Hne  shade  of  browi^ 
but  beneath  it  is  usually  white,  and  so  glossy  as  to  be  in  much 
request  for  muffs  and  the  trimming  of  ladies'  dresses.  Soaw 
■pedes  are  lemarkable  for  the  crests  or  tippets,  generally  of  a 
gslden-chestnut  colour,  they  assume  in  the  breeding  seasoa 
P.  aurUus  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect,  and  wbca 
in  its  fuU  nuptial  attire  presents  an  extraordinary  aspect,  tbe 
head  (bang  surrounded,  as  it  w^rc,  by  a  mimlmt  or  anmde,  waA 
as  that  with  which  painters  adorn  saintly  characten),  icflectiag 
tbe  rays  of  Ught,  glitters  with  a  ^rx  that  passes  descrifrtioB. 
All  the  spedes  seem  to  have  nmilar  habits  of  nidificatioii. 
Water-weeds  are  puUed  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  piled 
on  a  convenient  foundation,  often  a  seminataat  growth  of  boc- 
bean  {MaiyatUktt),  till  they  form  a  large  mass,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  shallow  cup  is  formed,  and  tbe  cggi,  with  a  chalky 
Mile  shell  almost  equally  pointed  al  each  end,  an  laid— its 
parent  covering  them,  whenever  she  has  time  to  do  at^  before 
leaving  the  nest.  Young  grebes  are  beautiful  objects,  clothed 
with  black,  white  and  brown  down,  di^)Osed  in  Arcaks  add 
thdr  bill  often  brilliantly  tinted.  When  taken  fiom  the  neat 
and  placed  on  dry  ground,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  wqr  la 
which  they  prtigress — using  the  wings  almost  as  fore-feet,  and 
suggesting  the  aotioo  that  they  mutt  be  quadrupeds  instead  of 
birds.  (A.N.) 

OBBOO.  BI4  the  name  commonly  pven  to  Dmninico  TheMO* 
copuU  (d.  1614),  CrcUn  painter,  arcbitea  and  sculptor.  Ht 
was  boni  hi  Crete,  between  1545  and  rsso,  and  aonounccs  his 
CreUn  origin  by  his  signature  in  Greek  letten  on  bis  roost  im- 
portant picturcfl,  especially  on  the  "  St  Maurice  "  in  tbe  EscoriaL 
He  Kpptmn  to  have  studied  art  first  of  all  in  Venice,  and  on 
arriving  in  Rrane  in  1570  is  described  as  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Utian,  In  a  letter  written  by  the  miniaturist,  Giulio  Ctovio, 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Alessaiidro  Famcsi,  dated  the  islh  of 
Novnnber  1570. 

Although  a  student  under  Titian,  be  was  at  no  time  an  ex* 
ponent  of  Ids  master's  spirit,  *nd  his  eariy  hislorkal  pictureo 
were  attributed  to  many  other  artists,  but  never  to  Tltiao. 
Of  his  early  works,  two  [Mctures  of  "  The  Healing  of  the  BEad 
Man  "  at  Dresden  and  Palma,  and  the  four  of  "  Christ  driving 
the  nwncy-changers  out  of  tbe  Temple  "  in  tbe  Yarbo rough 
collection,  the  Cork  coUectioD,  the  National  Gallery,  and  tbe 
Benietc  collection  at  Madrid,  ate  tbe  cMef.  His  first  autbentie 
portrait  is  that  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Giulio  Clovio.  It  was 
painted  between  1570  and  157B,  is  signed  in  Greek  characters, 
and  preserved  at  Naples,  and  the  last  portrait  he  painted  under 
tbe  influence  of  tbe  Italian  school  appean  to  be  that  of  a  cardinal 
now  In  tbe  National  Gallery,  of  which  four  replicas  painted  fa 
Spain  are  known.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  Spain  in  1577, 
but,  on  bang  questioned  two  years  later  in  connexion  with  a 
judicial  suit,  as  to  when  he  arrived  in  the  country,  and  for  idiat 
purpose  he  came,  declined  to  ^ve  any  information.  He  was 
probably  attracted  by  the  proqwct  of  partidpating  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Escorial,  and  he  a[q>cars  to  have  settled  down 
in  Toledo,  where  his  first  works  were  tbe  paintings  for  the  high 
altar  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  his  famous  piaure  of  "  The  Dis- 
robing of  Christ "  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  ia 
connexion  with  this  last-named  work  that  he  proved  rcfnctoiy, 
arui  the  records  of  a  law-suit  respecting  the  price  to  be  paid  to 
him  give  us  the  earliest  information  of  the  artist's  sojourn  in 
Spain,  In  1590,  he  painted  the  "  History  of  St  Maurice  "  for 
Philip  II.,  and  in  1578,  his  nuxlerpicce,  entitled  "  The  Burial 
of  the  Count  Ofgftx."  Thb  magnificent  pictitre,  one  of  tbe  finest 
Jn  Spain,  is  at  last  bang  appreciated,  and  can  only  b*.  ». 
little  helow  tin  i&aalcE|lRa»  lA  NAunjpKfc.  la. 
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i»dmdiul  work,  reptcwnting  SpKoUi  chmncter  even  more 
tnitUnlly  tbtn  did  any  Spanish  utist,  and  It  gathers  tip  all 
the  fugitive  moods,  the  grace  and  cham,  the  devicn  aad  drfecti 
of  a  iiii^  face,  and  givci  them  cwiqitte  Hability  in  their 
wavering  aptCMioBs. 

Sctirecn  1595  and  1600,  EI  Greco  executed  two  group*  of 
paindnp  in  the  churdi  <rf  San  Joai  at  Toledo,  and  in  the  hospital 
of  La  Ouidad,  at  lUeacai.  Besidea  these,  lie  is  known  to  have 
painted  thirty-two  portraits,  several  manuscripts,  and  many 
palntiogs  (m  altar-piecci  in  Toledo  and  the  nei^iboutbood. 
As  an  ardtitect  he  was  responsible  for  more. than  one  of  the. 
cborches  Mt  Toledo,  and  as  a  sculptor  for  carvings  both  in  wood 
and  in  narUe,  and  be  can  only  be  properly  uodcrstood  in  all 
his  varied  escellcacn  after  a  visit  to  tbe  city  where  ntoat  of 
Us  wotfc  wai  executed. 

He  died  on  tbe  7th  id  April  1614,  and  the  daU  <rf  his  death 
li  one  of  the'very  few  certain  facts  which  we  have  respecting  hint. 
The  lecMd  iBfonu  us  that  be  made  no  will,  that  be  received  the 
■acfaawnta,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santo  Dominfoi 
The  popular  legend  of  hit  having  goot  mad  towards  tbe  latttt 
part  of  hit  career  ha*  no  foundaUoa  in  fact,  but  his  painting 
tiecaue  more  ud  more  eccentnc  as  his  life  went  on,  aad  his 
natural  pervcnity  and  love  of  (traage,  cold  colouring,  increased 
Inwtfdatbeeadofhialifc^  As  has  been  well  said. "  light  with 
him  was  only  used  lor  emotional  appeal,  and  was  focussed  or 
acattcred  at  will."  He  was  haughtily  certain  of  tbe  value  of  his 
own  art,  and  was  determined  to  paint  in  cold,  ashen  colouring, 
irith  Uvid,  startling  effect,  tbe  gaunt  and  extraordinary  figures 
that  he  beheld  with  his  eocentiic  geniw.  His  pictoro  have 
wonderful  visionary  quality,  admirable  invention,  and  are  full 
of  passionate  fervcstcy.  Tbty  nay  be  considered  extravagant, 
but  are  never  commonplace,  and  are  exceedingly  attractive  in 
their  interne  emotion,  marvdious  sincerity,  and  stinnge,  diitly 
colour. 

El  Gfteo's  work  is  typically  modem,  and  from  it  the  portrait- 
painter,  J.  S.  Sargent,  cUiois  to  have  learnt  more  than  from  that 
ol  any  other  artist.  It  imnwruliscs  the  character  of  the  people 
amonpt  wbom  be  dwelt,andbe  may  be  consideied  as  the  initiator 
«f  truth  and  realism  in  *R,  a  precursor  and  insfnrer  of  Vdaxquea. 

In  hi*  own  time  be  was  eneedin^y  popular,  and  bdd  in 
great  repute.  Sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  and  be  b 
himself  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  but  these  have  not 
come  dawn  to  onr  time.  For  more  than  a  generation  hi*  work 
waa  hardly  known,  but  it  is  now  gaining  nf^y  in  importance^ 
and  Its  true  posltioo  is  more  and  mote  recognized.  Some 
examples  of  tin  artist^  own  handwriting  have  been  discovered 
in  Tcdedo,  and  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Coasia  of  Madrid  has  spent 
many  years  collecting  infOTmation  for  a  work  dealing  with  the 
■Mist.  (G.  C  W.) 

«U0O4OIUaSR  WAR.  1997.  This  war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  (see  Gtcsct:  Utdmt  Binary)  involved  two  prac- 
tically distioct  campaigns,  in  Tbessaly  and  in  Efurua.  Upon  the 
TbessaKan  frontier  the  Turics,  early  in  March,  bad  omoentrated 
■ix  divisions  (about  jfifloa  men),  1500  aalms  and  156  guns, 
under  Edhem  Pasha.  A  seventh  ditUnn  was  mndared  availaUe 
a  h'ttle  later.  The  Greeks  numbered  about  aHooo  infantry, 
800  cavalry  and  96  guns,  under  the  crown  prince.  On  both 
sides  there  «a*  a  conidetrtle  diipersioo  of  ftxcca  along  the 
frontier.  Hie  Ttirkidi  navy,  m  importtot  factor  in  the  war  of 
1877-79,  had  become  paralytic  ten  years  later,  aiu)  the  Greek 
squadron  held  complete  command  of  tbe  sea.  Expetfitlonary 
forces  directed  against  the  Turkish  line  of  communications 
might  have  influenced  the  course  of  tbe  campilga;  but  for 
inch  work  tbe  Greeks  were  quite  nnprepared,  and  beyond 
bombarding  one  or  two  InrigaHiouit  ports  on  the  coast-lhte,  and 
aiding  the  tranqwrt  of  troopb  from  Athens  to  V^,  the  navy 
prsctically  aceompllsbed  nothing.  On  the  91b  and  tolb  April 
Creek  irTcgulars  crossed  the  frontier,  either  with  a  view  to 
provoke  htnlilities  or  in  the  hope  of  fomenting  a  rising  fn  Uacn- 
donia.  On  the  i6th  and  i7lh  some  fighting  occurred,  in  which 
GnA  regnfets  \aA  part;  and  on  the  i8th  Edhem  Fasha, 
wboie  betdqtiartnB  had  fcr  aome  time  bafen  mtabBihed  at 


Elsssona,  ordered  a  general  advance.  Tbe  INukMi  plan  was  t» 
turn  the  Greek  left  and  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action,  but  this 
was  not  carried  out.  InlhecantielheTuAsoccupiedtheUelnnn 
Pass  on  tbe  19th,  and  the  w^y  wa*  practically  open  to  Larten. 
Hw  Turicidi  right  wing,  however,  moving  on  Damani  and  tbe 
Revcni  Pass,  encountered  rcustance,  and  the  left  wing  was 
temporarily  checked  by  the  Greeks  among  tbe  mountains  near 
Neaeros.  At  Mati,  cov^ing  the  road  to  lymavo,  tbe  Greek* 
en  trenched  themselves.  Here  shsrp  fighting  occurred  en  tbe 
3i*t  and  sind,  during  which  the  Greeks  waa^l  to  turn  tbe  rf^ 
flank  of  the  superior  Turkish  central  column.  On  the  13rd 
fighting  wss  renewed,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  TnAidi  left 
c^umn,  which  had  been  rcinfwced,  and  had  pressed  b*^  tbe 
Greeks,  reached  Deliler.  The  Turkish  lorcei  had  now  drawn 
together,  and  the  Greeks  were  threatened  On  both  flanks,  la 
the  evening  a  general  retreat  was  ordered,  and  the  loose  disdptine 
of  the  Greek  army  was  at  once  manifested.  Rumours  of  disaster 
spread  among  the  ranks,  and  wild  panic  superveitcd.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  an  orderly  retiieroent  upMi  Laiisan, 
which  had  been  fortified  and  provWoned,  and  which  offered  a 
good  defensive  position.  Hie  general  d&Adt  could  not,  however, 
be  arrested,  and  in  great  disorder  the  ma«  of  the  Greek  amy 
fled  soifthwards  to  Pharsala.  There  was  no  pursuit,  and  the 
Turltish  commaDder-to-chief  did  not  reach  Larissa  tiU  tbe  37th. 
Thus  ended  the  first  phase  the  war,  in  whidi  tbe  Greeks 
showed  tenacity  in  defence,  which  proved  fruitless  by  reason  of 
initially  bad  slratcgjc  dispositions  entailing  far  too  great  diver- 
sion, and  alio  because  there  wa*  00  plan  of  action  beyond  a 
general  deahc  to  avt4d  riiku^  a  defeat  wfaidi  might  prevent  tbe 
expected  rirings  in  Hacedonbi  and  dsewtteie.  Tlie  tmnHMg  of 
the  Turkish  army  showed  Kllle  skin  or  enterprise;  but  on  both 
sides  political  considerations  tended  to  prevent  the  i^iplicatiaB 
of  sound  military  principles. 

Larissa  being  abandoned  by  tbe  Creeks,  Vclesttao,  tbe  Junction 
of  the  Tbessalian  railways,  where  there  was  a  strong  pontion 
covering  Volo,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  rallying  point  iat  tbe 
Greek  army.  Here  tbe  support  of  the  fleet  would  have  been 
secured,  and  a  Turkish  advance  across  the  OUitys  range  upon 
Athens  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  ffantting  poiitinn 
had  been  captured.  Whether  by  direction  or  by  natural  impulse, 
however,  the  mass  of  the  Greek  troops  made  for  Pharsala,  where 
some  order  was  re  established,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
resist  attack.  The  importance  of  Velcatino  was  recogniaed  by 
■ending  a  brigade  thither  by  railway  from  Phartala,  and  the 
inferior  Greek  army  wa*  thus  split  into  two  portioos,  separated 
by  nearly  40  m.  On  37th  ^uil  a  Turkish  rcconosisssnce  on 
Vclestioo  was  repulsed,  and  further  fighting  occurred  on  the 
39th  and  joth,  in  which  the  Greeks  under  Colonel  Smolenski  held 
their  own.-  Meanvrtiiie  the  Turks  made  prcparatioM  to  allad 
Pharsala,  and  on  5th  May  the  Greeks  were  driven  froni  tbdr 
poaitions  in  front  of  the  town  by  three  divisiont.  Further 
fighting  followed  on  the  6th,  and  in  the  evening  the  Greek  army 
retired  in  fair  order  up(«  Domokos.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
tbe  Greek  left  with  the  first  division  under  Hairi  ^idia,  but  tbe 
flanking  force  did  imt  arrive  in  time  to  bring  about  n  deduvc 
result.  The  abandonment  of  Pharsala  involved  that  of  Velcstino, 
where  tbe  Turks  had  obtained  no  advantage,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  Colonel  Smolenski  began  a  retirement  upon  Halmyraa. 
Ag^  dekyii«,  Edhem  Pasha  did  not  attack  Domdran  tat  the 
17th,  giving  the  Greek*  time  to  entrench  their  posituns.  The 
attack  wot  delivered  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  right  was 
checked  and  the  centre  failed  to  take  the  Greek  trenches  and 
suSered  nuKh  low.  The  left  column,  however,  menaced  tbe 
line  of  retreat,  and  the  Greek  army  abaMkmed  the  whole  podtion 
during  the  night.  No  effective  stand  was  made  nt  tbe  Fuika 
Pass,  which  wss  evacuated  on  the  following  nl^^t.  Colonel 
Smolendci,  who  arrived  on  tbe  i8lh  fram  Halmyros,  was  directed 
to  hold  the  pass  of  Tbcrmopylae.  The  Greek  forces  being  much 
demotilised,  the  intcrventim  of  the  tsar  was  invoked  by 
telegraph;  ud  the  latter  sent  a  personal  jqipeal  to  the  Sidtai^ 
who  directed  asuspcnsion  ol  hostilities.  OntbeaqthaoanniitiGt 
wnsanaafcd. 
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GBOGMmi  GREECE 


Ib  Eptnu  at  the  otttbmk  of  war  About  1 5,000  Gredb,  including 
a  cavalry  icpmeat  uid  five  batteries,  the  whole  under  Gilond 
Mftooi,  occupied  a  Uoc  of  defence  from  Arta  to  Petft.  The 
Tmia,  ebout  3S,ooe  ttrong,  with  fony-eigbt  guos,  under  Achnct 
Pub>,  were  distributed  mainly  at  lannina,  Pentcpagadia, 
and  in  Iroot  of  Arta.  On  iSth  April  the  Turks  commenced  a 
three  days*  bombudment  of  Ana;  but  successive  atUmpta 
to  take  the  brid^  were  repulsed,  and  during  the  ni^t  of  the 
lilt  they  retired  on  Phll^pfiada,  36  m.  distant,  which  was 
ittackcd  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Manos  on  the  33rd.  The 
Greeks  then  advanced  to  Pcnlepag&dia,  meeting  with  little 
itiistaace.  Theirdi&cultiesnowbegan.  After  some  skinnishing 
ga  the  37th,  the  position  held  by  their  advanced  force  near 
Hbmopulos  was  attacked  on  the  iSih.  The  attack  was  renewed 
oa  the  a9tb,  aod  no  Greek  reioforcemenU  were  forthcoming 
when  needed.  The  Euzooes  made  a  good  defence,  but  were 
driven  back  by  superior  force,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered,  which 
quickly  degenerated  into  panic-stricken  flight  to  and  across 
ihc  Arta.  Rvaforcements,  including  ajoo  Epirote  v<dunteera, 
wtresent  to  Arta  from  Athens,  and  on  nth  May  anotberincurnon 
into  Turkish  territory  began,  the  apparent  object  being  to 
occupy  a  portioa  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  bfeakdowa  in 
Theisaly  and  the  probability  that  hostilities  would  shortly  end. 
The  advance  was  made  in  three  oolumni,  while  the  Epirote 
Tohmleers  were  fauided  near  the  mouth  of  the  Luro  river  with 
the  idea  of  cutting  off  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Prevesa.  The 
centra  odumn,  ooniistiiig  of  a  brigade,  thm  aquadrona  and 
t«D  batteriea,  wUdt  were  intended  10  take  up  and  h<dd  i  defensive 
postton,  attacked  the  Turks  near  Strevina  on  the  13th.  The 
Greeks  fought  well,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  battalion  from 
the  left  column,  rcsiuned  the  ofieosive  on  the  It^wing  day,  and 
liiilj  held  their  own.  On  the  ni^  the  rsth  a  retreat  was 
ffdmd  and  well  carried  out.  Tbt  volunteers  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Luio,  were  attacked  and  routed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  campaign  in  Epirus  thus  failed  as  completely  as  that  in 
Tbeua^.  Uiukr  the  termq  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  09 
ictb  September,  and  amnged  by  the  European  powers,  Tiirkey 
obtaioea  mi  indemnity  of  £r4/xx},Doo,  and  a  rtctification  <n 
thcTheSBaliaA  frontier,  carrying  with  it  sMne  strategic  advantage. 
Htitoiy  records  few  mote  unjustifiable  wars  than  that  which. 
Greece  gratultonity  provoked;  The  Greek  troops  on  Mveral 
eoadoBS  showed  tenacity  and  endurance,  but  jiscipliDC  and 
cdwtini  were  manifestly  wonting.  Many  of  the  officers  wet* 
ix^aUe;  the  campaign  was  gravely  mismanaged ;  and 
jxriitics,  which  led  to  the  war,  impeded  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbe  fruits  of  the  German  tuitkm,  which  began  in 
itto,  ud  rccdnd  ■  powtrfol  stimulus  by  the  ap^ntmcnt 
of  Geactal  von  der  Golu  io  18S3,  were  shown  in  the  Turkish 
anny.  The  mobilization  wason  the  whole  smoothly  carried  out, 
and  the  newly  completed  railways  greatly  facilitated  the  con- 
centtttioo  on  the  frontitf.  The  young  school  of  officen  trained 
ly  General  von  der  GolU  dlqteyed  nbillty,  and  tbe  artillery  at 
Phanala  and  Domokos  was  mil  handled.  The  superior  leading 
WIS,  however,  not  conspicuously  successful;  and  while  tbe  rank 
ted  file  again  showed  excellent  military  qnalities,  political 
cooditHMM  tnd  tbe  Oriental  predilection  for  baU-measures  and 
far  dating  fuB  veqxmsibility  and  foil  powers  to  rommandcn 
Id  the  fidd  enletUed  the  condnct  of  tbe  cimpaign.  On  account 
ci  the  total  want  of  careful  Jud  syitcmatlc  peace  training  on  both 
aides,  a  war  which  presented  several  interesting  strategic  problems 
provided  wanungs  in  place  of  military  lessons.       (G.  S.  C.) 

QBmB^  an  nndenc  geographical  area,  and  a  aodem 
kingdom  more  Or  Tess  OMtesponfUng  thereto,  situated  at  tbe 
Muth-eastem  extrenuty  of  Europe  and  forming  tbe  most 
watberly  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  modem  kingdom 
isbmnded  on  the  N.  by  European  Turkey  and  00  the  E.,  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Aegean,  Uediteiranean  and  Ionian  seas.  The  nnme 
Oaeris,  wfaicb  was  more  or  less  vaguely  given  to  the  ancient 
country  by  tbe  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  been  employed  by 
aay  naUve  writer  bclore  Aristotle;  it  was  apparently  derived 

'  See  also  Caen  Art,  Greek  Langvagb,  Gun'  Law,  Crbik 
ImuTUB,  GmK  Ksuctoii. 


by  the  Romans  bom  tbe  Dlyrlana,  who  applied  the  name  of  an 
Epittrte  tribe  {Tpamt,  Gned)  to  all  tbdr  southern  neighbours. 
The  names  Hellas,  Relleoes  CEXXai,  'EXXiffet),  by  which  tbe 
atKient  Greeks  called  tbdr  country  and  their  race,  and  which  are 
still  emfdoyed  by  tbe  modem  Greeks,  originally  deugnated  a  small 
district  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  and  its  inhabitants,  who  gradu- 
ally qnead  over  the  lands  south  of  the  Cunbunlan  mountains. 
The  name  Hellenes  was  not  universally  applied  to  tbe  Gredc 
race  antH  the  post-Homeric,  epoch  (Thucyd.  i.  j). 

I.  Geocumt  aho  Statistigs 

The  andent  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  vague  conception  of  tbe 
northern  limits  of  Hdlas.  Thessaly  was  generally  induded  and 
Epinis  exdudcd;  some  writers  induded  some  of  the 
southern  cantons  of  Epirus,  whQe  others  excluded  not  S^Sf,*' 
only  all  that  country  but  Aetolla  and  Acamanis.  onaa. 
Generally  speaking,  tbe  confines  of  Hellas  in  the  age 
of  its  greatest  distinction  were  represented  by  a  line  drawti  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  W.  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  on  the  E.  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  Hellenic  civilization  till  3S6 
when  after  his  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  Philip  of  Macedon 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  In  another  sense, 
however,  (he  name  Hellas  expressed  an  ethnological  rather  than 
a  geographical  unity;  It  denoted  every  country  inhabited  by 
Hdlencs.  It  thus  einbiaced  all  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
coasts  end  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  ahores  of  the 
Hellespont,  tbe  Bosporus  and  the  Black  Sea.  Neverthdcss, 
the  Greek  peninsula  within  the  limits  described  above,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  was  always  regarded  as  Hellaa  par 
eutUtnc  Tbe  continental  area  of  Hdlas  propw  was  no  grcatei' 
than  that  of  tbe  modem  Creek  kingdom,  which  comprises  but 
a  small  portion  of  tbe  territories  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
race.  The.Grcek&have  always  been  a  maritime  people,  and  the 
real  centre  of  the  national  life  is  now,  as  In  antiquity,  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  Archipelago.  Thickly  studded  with  islands  and  bordered 
by  deeply  indented  coasts  with  sheltered  creeks  and  harbours, 
the  Aegean  Iji  the  earliest  days  of  navigation  invited  the  enter- 
prise of  tbe  mariner;  its  shores,  both  European  and  Asiatic, 
became  covered  mth  Gnek  settlements  and  its  islands,  together 
with  Crete  and  Cyprus,  became  Greek.  True  to  thdr  maritime 
instincts,  tbe  Greeks  nuely  odvanrnd  InUnd  to  any  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  coasts  01  Uaccdonia,  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
arc  still  mainly  Greek,  but,  except  for  some  isolated  colonies,  the 
hinkrtand  in  each  case  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  race.  Con* 
tineotal  Greece  is  divided  by  its  mounuin  ranges  into  a  number, 
of  natural  cantons;  the  enstence  of  phydcal  barriers  tended 
in  the  earliest  limes  to  tbe  gmwth  of  isoUted  political  com- 
munities, and  in  the  epoch  of  Its  ancient  independence  the 
country  was  occupied  b^  'seventeen  Kparate  states,  none  of 
tlKmlargcrtbananardinaryii^nglishamnty.  Thfse sti^ whick 
ate  noticed  sepantely,  were:  Thessaly,  In  iwrthem  Greece; 
Acamania,  AetoUa,  Locris,  Doris,  Phods,  Megaris,  Boeotla  and 
Attica  in  central  Greece;  and  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Achaea,  EUs, 
McMenia,  Laconia,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  in  tbe  Peloponnesus. 

-  Modem  Greece,  which  (Induding  the  adjacent  isnnds)  extends 
from  35^  so*  to  39*  54'  N.  and  from  lo^  30'  to  aft*  15'  E.,  com- 
prises ill  the  area  formerly  otxupied  by  these  states. 
Under  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Constantinople  ^,^tum 
on  the  list  of  July  1B33  between  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Greece  was  drawn  from  tim  Gulf  of  ArU  (Snus  Ambractn^ 
to  the  Gidf  of  Vole  (S.  Pagesacus),  the  line  kcei^ng  te  the  crest 
of  the  Othtys  range.  Thessaly  and  part  of  Acamania  were  thus 
left  to  Turkey.   The  island  of  Euboci,  the  Cycllidcs  and  the 
northern  Sporodes  were  added  to  the  new  kingdom.  In  1864 
the  Ionian  Uoods  (qjt.)  were  ceded     Great  Britain  to  Greece, 
In  1880  tbe  Conference  of  Berlin  proposed  a  new  frontier,  which 
transferred  to  Greece  not  only  Thessaly  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  southern  Epirus,  extending  to  the  river  Kalamas. 
This,  however,  was  r^ected  by  Turkey,  and  the  existing  boundary 
waa  tmced  b  tSSit  Starting  fntm  tbe  Aegenn  coast  at «  point 
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Dear  PkUmou,  between  Mount  Olympui  ud  the  niBUth  of  the 
Salambrin  (Peneus),  the  line  puces  ovti  the  heighta  of  Kritiri 
ud  Zyfos  (Findui)  uid  deKcnds  the  counc  of  the  river  Aitt 
to  its  mouth.  After  the  war  of  1S97  Greece  restored  to  Turkey 
some  St  ratcgtcal  points  on  the  frontier  possessing  do  geographical 
importance.  The  greatcM  length  ol  Greece  is  about  350  m., 
the  greatest  breadth  180  m.  The  country  is  generally  divided 
into  five  parts,  which  are  indicated  by  iu  natural  features:— 
(i.)  Northern  Greece,  which  ezteods  northwards  from  Mount 
Othrys  and  the  gulfs  of  Zeitun(Lamia)and  Arta  to  the  Cambunian 
Mountains,  and  .comprises  Tbessaly  and  a  small  portion  of 
Efdmsi  (It)  Central  Greece,  extending  from  the  southern  limits 
of  Korthern  Greece  to  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Aegioa;  (iii.) 
the  peninsula  of  the  Pelopooneius  or  Morea,  attached  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  (iv.)  the  Ionian  IsUods 
on  the  west  coasu  of  ^urus  and  Greece;  (v.)  The  islands  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  including  Euboea,  the  Cydadea  and  the  northern 
^madea. 

In  the  compleidty  of  its  ooatoar  and  the  variety  of  Its  natuial 
feuoics  Greece  Hirpataes  every  country  in  Europe,  a*  Europe  lur- 
P-  ■  .  .  passes  every  continent  in  the  world.  The  broken  character 
Mi^rmt  coast-line  is  unique;  except  a  few  district*  in  Thcs- 

hIv  no  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  50  m.  from  the 
Mi.  AltbaoBh  the  area  of  Greece  is  considerably  •mailer  than  that 
of  Ponu|»),  Its  coait-liue  is  greater  than  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
together.  The  mainland  is  penetrated  by  numerous  gulfsandinWu, 
ano  the  adjoining  teas  are  studded  with  islands.  Another  charactcr- 
istic  ia  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  mountain  chains,  which 
tnvene  every  fiait  of  the  country  and  which,  together  with  thdr 
nmificatiom,  cover  foui>Gfths  of  its  surface.  The  mounlMn.chainB 
interlace,  the  interstices  forming  small  enclosed  basins,  such  as  the 
plain  of  Bocotia  and  the  plateau  of  Arcadia;  the  only  plain  of  any 
extent  is  that  of  Tbessaly.  The  mountains  project  into  the  lea, 
forming  peainsulas.  and  sometimes  reapcearing  in  rows  or  groups 
of  islands;  they  descend  abruptly  to  the  coast  or  are  separated 
from itbysmallalluvial  plains.  Theportionsotthecouncry  suitable 
tor  human  coloniution  were  thus  isolated  one  from  the  other,  but 
as  a  rule  poneseed  easy  access  to  the  sra.  The  earliest  settlements 
were  generally  situated  aa  or  around  some  rocky  dcvaiion,  which 
domiruted  the  surrounding  plain  and  was  suitable  for  (ortincation 
as  a  citadel  or  acropolis;  owing  to  the  danger  of  piratical  attacks 
ih^  were  usually  at  tome  little  distance  from  the  sea,  but  in  the 
vicmih>  of  a  natural  harbour.  The  physical  Icatum  of  the  country 
playcdan  important  part  in  moulding  the  character  of  itsinhatritanti. 
Protected  against  foreign  invasion  by  the  mountain  bairiers  and  to 
a  great  extent  cut  oif  from  mutual  intercourse  except  by  sea,  the 
ailrifnt  Creelc  coroniunities  developed  a  marked  individoauty  aii'J  a 
atmog  aentfanent  of  local  patriotism;  their  inhabitants  were  l»th 
BOBMaineeis  and  mariners;  they  posaened  the  love  of  country, 
the  vigour  and  the  courua  which  ore  always  found  in  highlandcrs, 
toiatnerimkffttvlritariulvcnture,  the  versatility  sod  the  passion 
farffeedoni  charsctertatK  of  a  seafaring  people.  The  great  variety 
of  natural  produclsas  well  as  the  facility  of  maritime  communtcation 
tended  to  the  early  growlh  of  commercial  enterprise,  while  the 
peculiar  bcau[y  of  ihc  scenery,  though  little  dwell  upon  in  aodcnt 
Utcnturc,  undoubtedly  quickened  Ihc  poetic  and  artUttc  instincts 
Of  the  race.  The  effects  of  phvsital  environment  arc  no  less  notice- 
able aroonif  the  modern  Greeks.  The  rural  populations  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  thonRh  descended  from  Albanian  colonists  in  the 
mid'.ile  .II4L'..  Uijiil.iv  ihc-  M"io  contrast  in  char.iciit  nlni  ii  iii.irkiil 
the  inhabitants  ol  iliuse  regions  in  ancient  [init.:<. 

Iq  it*  general  aspect  the  country  presents  a  series  of  striking  and 
interesting  contrasts.  Fertile  tracts  covcird  with  vineyards,  olive 
giove*.  com^fieMs  or  forests  display  ihemKlvcs  in  close  proximity 
with  rugged  heights  and  rocky  precipices;  the  landscape  is  never 
monotonous;  its  outlines  are  graccfuf,  and  its  colouring!  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  air,  is  at  once  brillianl  and  delicate,  while  the 
•ea,  in  most  instances,  adds  a  picturesque  feature,  enhancing  the 
charm  and  variety  of  the  scenery. 

The  mliiu  feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  northern  Crccoe  is 
the  gROt  chain  of  ^ndus,  which,  extending  southward*  from  the 
lofty  Shar  Dagh  {Sfcattlos}  near  Oihub.  forms  the  back- 
"T*  bone  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Reaching  the  frontier 
of  Greece  a  little  S  of^lat  40*,  the  Pindus  range  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  nimiing  E.  and  W.;  the 
eastern  branch,  which  forms  the  northern  bounda^  of  Thessaly, 
extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  culminates  in  Mount  Olympus 
to7S4  ft.)  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Greric  frontier;  then  bending  to 
the  S.E.  it  follows  the  ooast-line.  forming  a  n report  between  the 
Thcssalian  plain  and  the  sea;  the  barrier  ia  severed  at  one  point 
only  where  the  river  Salambria  (anc.  Penrui)  finds  an  exit  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  Tempe.  South  of  Tempe  the  mountain  ridge, 
hnosm  a*  the  Mavro  Vouno,  connects  the  pyramtdat  Kissovo  (anc. 
Osaa,  6400  ft.)  with  Pleawdi  (anc.  PefMU,  5310  ^t^i  it  is  prolonged 
In  the  Magneaian  pauiBsala,  which  aifiaiates  the  Gulf  of  Volo  from 
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the  Aegean,  and  is  continued  by  the  mountains  ol  Euboea  (hithest 

summits,  Dirnhjs,  5715  ft,,  and  Ocha,  4830  ft.)  and  by  ihi;  'isLr.li 
ol  Andros  and  Tenos.  WcM  ol  Pindui,  the  Camliunbn  Mounuin, 
are  continued  by  several  iiHt;i-s  which  Ir.iveisc  Kpirus  from  nonh 
to  south,  enclo^-iiiK  iho  pl.iiii  .tnd  l.ikt  ol  Ijnnina:  the  most  weMuly 
of  these,  projt.ii[iK  inio  thf  Ailtuiic.  forms  the  Acrocenuniso 
pr'imonir.rv'  tunniTi.iiiiin  111  C,r,M:  <  .l.>r.M.  The  print  ipal  pass  through 
1  h.  f  ■  irii!  rni.in  Mouniains  i-.  ih.u  of  -Mil una,  through  nhkh  rum 
'hi  .  .!  iL.',:i -road  coiiTiittiiij;  ihi-  luwii  of  Klat-sona  in  Macivionia 
wiih  La[iv,a,  the  capital  of  TbeKsaly;  there  are  horac-palhi  at 
Rcvcni  and  elsewhere.  The  central  chain  ol  Pindus  at  ine  poiot 
where  it  is  intenected  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  forms  the  mass 
of  Zygot  (anc.  Latmcn,  7113  ft.)  throueh  which  a  horse-path  con. 
necta  the  town  of  Metaovo  «dth  lUlabaka  in  Tbessaly;  on 
the  declivity  immediately  N.  et  KaUiaka  are  a  series  td  mcky 
pinnacles  on  which  a  number  of  monasteries  are  perched.  Trending 
the  S.,  the  I^jidus  chain  terminates  in  the  conical  Mount  VelouCH 
■  Tym^rtstus,  76oq  ft.)  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
.1  iilicm  Greece.  From  this  ccnrtr-point  a  number  of  mountains 
i^Jiate  in  all  directions.  To  the  E.  runs  the  chain  of  Hdloro  (ooc 
Oikrys;  highest  summit,  Magios  Elias,  ft.)  icparating  the  plaia 
of  Thessaly  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheios  and  traversed  by  the 
Phourka  [^ss  (1789  ft.):  to  the  S.b.  is  Mount  KatSvothia  (anc. 
Oela.  7080  ft.)  extending  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia 
at  Thermopylae;  to  (he  S.b:.,  ^.  and  S.W.  are  the  mountains  of 
Acdilia  and  Acarnania.  The  Actolbn  group,  which  may  be  regarded 
the  direct  continuation  uf  the  Pindus  ranije,  includes  Kiana 
( -  "JO  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Greece,  and  \  arduiii  (anc.  Katia, 
6190  ft.}.  The  mountains  of  Acarnanij  with  'Tii^X^  i:<>pn»4  (5115  ft.) 
rise  (pthc  W.of  the  valley  of  the  Aspro(X)ijnio  (anc.  Atktloui).  .  The 
Aetohan  Mountains  arc  prolonpeil  to  the  S.E.  by  the  double-crested 
Liakoura  (anc.  Parnaitui;  8064  ft.)  in  I'hocis;  by  Palaoo  Vouno 
(anc  IMieon,  S738  ft.)  and  Elaicas  (anc.  Ciikatron.  4636  ft.)  reflect- 
ively W.  and  S.  of  the  Bceoiian  ^in;  and  by  the  mountain*  of 
AtUca,— Oaea  (anc.  Parnel,  46JA  It.),  Mcndelt  (anc  PnkUemi  or 
BriUim,  3639  ft.),  Trellovouno  (anc  Hymelluf,  3169  (t.),  and 
Keratia  ft.) — terminating  in  the  promontory  ofSumum,  but 

reappeoniw  in  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos  and  f  — 


South  of  Ciihaeron  are  Patera  in  MrKaris  (358}  ft.)  and 
"'iSn  (anc.  Ccrantia.  4495  li  )  overlooking  the  ffdamiNB of  Cl 
The  mountains  of  the  .Vlorea,  grou(H.'d  around  the  elevated  I 


plateau  of  Arcadia,  form  an  independent  system  with  rar 
cTettding  through  the  Arpolid  peninsula  on  the  E.  and  the  thnt 
touihern  promontories  of  Malea,  Taenaron  and  Acritas.  At  tea 
c.istcin  end  of  Ihc  northern  chain,  separalinic  Arcadia  from  the  Gulf 
ii[  Curinth.  ia  Ziri.i  (anc.  CyUene,  77H9  It.) ;  it  Unmi  .1  counLerp;irtto 
I'iirni'i^iis  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  Rulf.  A  link-  u>  ibt-  W. 
i*  rii<lmos  (anc,  Aroania.  7715  ft.);  tirl'nr  (Jlonos  (anc. 

L'swivilhui.  7297  ft.)  and  \oidi.i  (anc.  r.:na'h^u<'ti.  632J  (t.) 
o\i.ilr.«kiiii;  llie  (lull  of  P.iir.is.  The  hii;li'-it  iiniimit  in  the 
Ai^jiihii  peninsula  is  Ilagio*  Elias  (anc.  Aracknatott,  J930  ft.).  The 
BiTics  1^  heiehts  forming  the  eastern  rampart  of  Arcadia,  inctuding 
Anrmision  (3814  ft.)  aiM  Ktenia  (s>46  ft.)  is  continued  to  the  S.  t>>- 
the  Malevo  range  (anc.  Pamon,  highest  summit  6365  ft.)  which  ex- 
tends into  the  peninsula  of  Males  and  reappears  in  the  island  of 
Cerini.  SHiarUcd  from  Parocm  by  the  Eurotas  valley  to  the  W., 
the  chain  oTTayKCIus  (mod.  Penuiakl^on  ;  highest  summit  Ha^ 
Flias,  7874  ft.,  the  culminaiins  point  of  the  Morea)  forms  a  bonier 
bf'iwrcn  the  plains  of  L.^eonia  and  Mcssenia;  it  is  traversed  by  At 
l.an^.'iiU  pas.s  Icidin^  Iruin  5[iarTa  to  Kalamata.  The  range  il 
l^irolongLil  t'l  ihc  S.  thruiiKli  i!ie  ariii  district  of  Maina  and  terminates 
in  C.iik:  .Mat.ipan  ',inc-.  T:if'i<ii;,ii:).  The-  mountains  of  western 
.^rcidia  arc  lo'is  Kifiv  .md  ol  a  U^s  marked  type;  they  include 
Ha^ios  IVlros  (4777  fi.)  and  P.il.iedcastTo  (anc  Pholoi,  J157  ft.) 
N.  ul  i\w  /M|>ti.:Li,  v.ill.y,  Ui..i.liorti  (anc.  Lycatus.  4660  li.),  the 
li.iurii  'pI  f.in,  and  (4,i,=.4  It  )  W.  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis. 

I  .irtlii.r  -I'Mth.  ilif  nii.uiiMiris  uf  uescern  Mcstenia  form  a  detached 
RT.riip  (\'.,,v,ira,  4o<i.i  It.;  M.itliia,  1140 ft.)  extending  tO Cape Golk) ' 
(..IU-.  A<  F:/,ii)  and  ilie  Oenusijc  Ishoda.  In  oentral  Arcailia  ore 
Apaiiiikrari.1  (anc.  ilarnulus,  nUo  s.icred  to  Pan)  and  Roudia  (S07]  . 
ft  );  the  Taygctus  chain  furrns  the  touthern  continuation  uf  uicic 
mountain*. 

The  more -noteworthy  fortified  heights  of  ancient  Greece  were  the 
Acrocorinthiu,  the  citadel  of  Corinth  (lASsIt-hlthome  (j6ii  (i.)  at 
Messene;  Larissa  (950  ft.)  at  Argos}  the  Aeiopolis  of  M^'cenae 
(910  ft.):  Tiryns  (60  It.)  near  NaufHia,  wfaicb  alap  possessed  its  own 
citadel,  the  PalamidhI  or  AMrnaupUa  mjt'fc)  " 
Athens  (joo  ft.  abovtfttw^iMtalMtfirwtf^'aiid  51T1 
the  sea),  and  the  Cadmca  of  Thfabei  (Ttsft.). 

Greece  has  few  rivers;  most  of  these  arc  snuJt,  rapid  and  turbid,  as 
miBhl  be  expected  Iromthcmountainousconfigurationof  thccountr>'. 
They  arccithcr  perennial  rivers  or  torrents,  the  white  beds  ofc—. 
cl  thclatter  being  dry  in  summer,  and  only  filled  with  water  *^ 
after  the  autumn  rains.    The  chief  rivers  (none  ol  which  isnavigsbld 


arc  theSalarabria  IPcniui)  in  Tlirss.-il^-,  the  Mavropotamo(Cr^Mu) 
in  Phocis.  the  Hellada  {SfiTrchcioi)^}n  Phthiotis,  the  Aspropotarpo 
IArh<louj)  in  Aetc" 
(/Turnfm]  in  the  Mi 


lArhilpu!)  in  Aetolia,  and  the  Ruphi.i  (Alpkrusj  and  Vaiilito 
(Curo/oj)  in  the  Morea.    01  the  famous  rivers  of  Athens,  the  one, 
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(Mm  (taM  «ff  ta  amncraiM  krtUkkl  ditamU  to  In^ate  the 
IHMHI  oKve  mvcs.  A  fre^Bcat  peculUrity  at  the  Gnek  riven  is 
their  raddcn  aitaK>euance  id  tubtcmoean  chasms  and  reappear- 
SDCe  on  Oit  surface  again,  luch  as  gave  rise  to  the  fabled  course  of 
tbr  Alpbeiu  under  the  sea,  and  its  emereence  in  the  fountain  of 
Airtkua  in  Syracuse.  Some  of  these  chasms — "  Kaunrothns  " — 
tit  merely  sieves  witti  berbue  and  gravel  in  the  bottom,  but  otlicrs 
an  lane  caverns  through  wnich  the  course  of  the  river  may  some- 
times  M  followed.  Floods  are  frequent,  especially  in  autumn,  and 
MtuTil  fountains  abound  and  gush  out  even  from  the  topa  of  the 
hiOs.  Aganippe  rises  h^h  up  among  the  peaks  of  Helicon,  asd 
PelfCDe  6ovs  from  the  aammit  of  Acracoriothu*.  The  only  note- 
■Mtiiy  cascade,  however,  is  that  of  the  Styx  in  Aicadia,  whicQ  has  a 
Ul  of  500  ft.  During  pan  of  the  year  it  is  lost  in  snow,  and  it 
t)  st  all  times  almost  inacccsMble.  Lakes  are  numeimn,  but  few  are 
ft  considerable  site,  sind  many  merely  tnarshea  in  Hmmer.  The 
knot  are  Karia  [BotbtU)  in  Themly,  Trichooia  in  Actolia,  Cofatt 
b  BoeMia,  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia. 

The  valleys  are  generally  narrow,  and  the  plains  smaO  in  extent, 
ietp  basins  wallefTin  among  the  hills  or  more  free  at  the  mouths 
_  ...  of  the  rivers.  The  principal  plains  are  those  of  Theswiy, 
"■"^  Boeotia,MMacnIa,Argos.ElisandMarathon.  Thebottom 
of  tkme  plains  connits  of  an  allavial  soil,  the  fnost  fertile  in  Greece, 
b  soM  of  the  mountainous  regions,  eqxciaily  in  the  Morca,  ate 
otenaive  lable-Ianda.  The  plaut  of  Mantincn  w  aooo  ft.  high,  and 
the  upland  district  of  Sdritis,  between  SparU  and  Tegca,  is  m  some 
parti  aooo  ft. 

Stmio  said  that  the  guiding  thing  in  the  go^ir.i^.by  of  Greece 
wis  the  sea,  which  pri'^tfti  in  upon  it  at  all  pjn-^  wiili  a  thousand 
arms.  Fr.,iii  iht-  (iull  ..f  Ar::i  „n  tlio  one  si.te  to  the  Gulf 
oi  Voloan  rlu  .rihi  t  i  he  .■...ist  ii  in<kiit.il  s>i(h  a  succession 
«t  natural  h.iys  anil  kuII-,.  Tiie  mmi  Liiij.'.rt.iiH  .irr  the  Gulfs  of 
Acfina  (Saroni-:i.5)  urul  L.^anio  iCTintr^.u-ui}.  v.\M:h  separate 
tbeMorea  from  ihi  n.)r[tn  iii  rii.iiiil.ind  >if  ( .rci'.  i\—!he  first  an  inlet 
sftheAreean,  thf  b^rinul  ihi-  lom.iii  N-.i,— amJ  arc  nriw  connected 
byaCan.iTrul  llTiiUEhlhu  hi^h  land  of  llii.  n.irru«  I-auiiUBOf  Corinth 
v.  i(it>.  Thf  r.iili-rpt^riinn  ril  tlit  l  .iiK  u!"  L'  |i..rilii  is  called  the 
Golf  of  I'atras,  anil  the-  inner  part  the  B.iy  of  Lorltith ;  a  narrow 
islet  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kamesulf.  called  the  Bay  <H  Sakma  or 
Itta.  penetrates  northwards  into  Phocis  so  Iat  that  it  is  wilUn 
M  gcwraphical  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Zcilun  on  the  north-east  coast. 
IhcmthflitBeenttsncetotbeBulf  of  Lepanto  is  siibiict  to  singular 
liWfiliiWilf  OT— iftcd  te tte ten— tion  oi  alluvuil  deposhs  by 
OrtSM  ■Miliiii  cvrrsnts,  and  tbdr  removal  again  by  others.  At 
tk  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  channel  w.is  i  ^oo  yds.  broad ; 
ta  the  time  of  Slrabo  it  was  only  850;  and  in  our  own  day  it  has 
apm  iitcreaicd  to  2200.  On  the  caaft  nf  the  Morra  iln-re are  several 
Ime  gulfs,  that  of  Arrailii  (r>/>jr/ij."r/0  on  the-  u.-it,  Kalamata 
Ufuwnidfui}  and  K'>1<>l.>  <.L...  o>iu.i.u  i.n  ^..uUland  Nauplia 
(itrBsUfw}  an  the  eoci.    Uctucea  Hui~.-~i  .iJiJ  the  nuinland  lie  the 


diuMis  of  Tiikeri,  Talantl  (Euboitum  Marc)  and  Egripo;  the  latter 
two  are  connected  by  the  strait  of  Egripo  (Euripvi).  This  Btrait. 
which  is  spanned  by  a  swing-bridge,  is  about  180  ft.  wide,  and  is 
nmarfcable  for  the  unexplained  eccentricity  of  its  tide,  whkh  has 
punled  ancients  and  modems  alike.  The  current  runs  at  the 
swage  need  of  5m.  an  hour,  but  continue*  only  for  a  short  time  in 
one  directton,  changing  its  course,  it  Is  said,  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a 
day;  it  ii  sometimes  very  violent. 

There  are  no  volcanoes  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  but  every- 
vbeft  tncea  of  volcanic  action  and  frequenilv  visitations  of  eartn- 
, .,  quakes,  for  it  lies  near  a  centre  ot  vdcanic  agency,  the 
Ty*  Island  of  Santorin,  which  has  been  within  recent  yean  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  There  is  an  extinct  crater  at  Mount 
laphywium  (Granilttt)  in  Boeotia.  The  mountain  of  Methane,  on 
the  coast  of  Argtdis,  was  prodticed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  3Ba  B.C. 
Eartfaouakes  laid  Thebes  in  ruins  in  1853,  destroyed  every  house  In 
Corinth  in  185S.  (illsd  up  the  Castaiiaa  spring  in  1870,  devaUated 
Zsnte  in  1893  and  the  district  of  Atslanta  in  1894.  There  are  hot 
spring*  at  Thcmopytac  and  other  places,  which  are  Med  tor  sanitary 
timpoMB.  Various  pnrt*  of  the  cooat  exhibit  indications  at  up- 
heaval within  histoncal  limea.  On  the  coast  of  Elis  four  rocky 
■del*  are  now  joined  to  the  land,  which  were  teouvte  from  it  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece.  There  are  tnccs  of  earlier  sM-beachcs 
M  Corinth,  and  en  the  cnast  ot  the  Morea,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
IbeHedada.  The  land  has  gsined  so  much  that  the  Mwof  Th«r- 
MpylK  whidi  was  extremely  nanttw  ia  the  time  of  LctHudas  and 
his  uuca  bDndrcd,  is  now  wide  enough  for  the  motions  of  a  whole 
•rmy.  0-  D.  B.) 

StiuctmaUy,  Greece  may  be  divided  into  two  Rfiona.  aa  eastern 
and  a  weMcm.  The  former  indudes  Themaly.  Boeotia,  the  island 
of  Euboea,  the  isthmn*  of  Corinih,  and  the  peninsula  ot 
Argoti*,  and,  throughout,  the  strike  of  the  beds  is  ncarlv 
from  vest  to  cast.  The  western  region  includes  the  Pindui  and  all 
the  parallel  ranges,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  excepting 
Argoli*.  Here  the  folds  which  affect  the  Mesouncand  early  Tertiary 
Rrata  run  approximately  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 

Up  to  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  the  greater  part  <rf  Greece  was 
bdtoicd  to  be  formed  of  Cretncemis  rocks,  but  later  researches  have 
■howB  that  the  MiiiiisM  il  CiMaGWU*  btdi  indudn  &  mriety  ci  m- 
Jqpal  boriaoao.  Tbc  geolegicn]  Kquence'begina  mth  cryMalline 
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schisu  and  limestones,  followed  by  Palaeosolc,  Triuric  atid  Llassic 
rocks.  The  <Mest  beds  whkh  hitherto  have  yielded  fossils  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  System  (Futulina  limestone  of  Euboea). 
Following  upon  these  older  beds  are  the  great  limestone  masses  which 
cover  most  of  the  eastern  region,  and  which  are  now  known  to  include 

(urassk,  Tithonian,  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  beds, 
n  the  I^ndus  and  the  Pckmon  nesus  these  beds  are  overlaid  by  a 
series  of  shales  and  platy  limestones  (Olonos  Limestone  of  the 
Peloponnesus),  whkh  were  formeriy  supposed  to  be  of  Tertiary 
a^  Il  has  now  been  shown,  however,  that  the  upper  series  of 
limestones  has  been  brought  upon  the  top  of  the  knKr  by  a  great 
overthrusL  Triassie  fossils  have  been  found  In  the  Olono*  Lime- 
stone and  it  is  almost  certain  that  other  Mesoiok  horiions  are 
represented. 

The  earth  movements  which  produced  the  mountain  chains  ol 
western  Greece  have  folded  the  Eocene  beds  and  must  therefon 
be  of  post-Eocene  date.  The  Netweoe  beds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  affected  by  the  folds,  although  by  faulting  without  folding  they 
have  in  tome  place*  been  raised  to  a  height  of  nearly  6000  ft.  They 
lie,  hosrever.  chiefly  akmf  the  const  and  in  the  valleys,  and  couHSt 
of  marls,  conglometates  and  Mnd*!  sometimes  with  srnmi  o(  IkaliiL 
The  Pikerrai  deposita,  td  lite  Ulooeae  ■ge,an  famdn*  lor  lhar  tkA 
mammalian  fauna. 

Although  the  folding  wlildi  formed  the  mountam  chain*  appeara 
to  have  ceased,  Greece  is  still  continually  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
and  these  earthquakes  are  closely  connected  with  the  great  llnca 
of  fncture  to  whkh  the  country  owes  its  outline.  Around  the 
narrow  gulf  which  aepsrates  the  FeloponnMus  from  the  mainland, 
earthquakes  are  oarticularly  frequent,  and  another  region  which  U 
often  shaken  i*  the  south-western  corner  of  Greece,  the  peninsula  of 
Messene.'  (P.  La.) 

The  vegetation  of  Greece  in  general  resembles  that  of  southern 
Italy  while  presenting  many  types  common  to  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
Owmg  to  tne  geographical  conligutation  of  the  peninsula  and 
its  mountainous  surface  the  characteristk  flora  of  the  ^ 
Mediterranean  region*  is  often  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  central  Europe.  In  respect  to  its  vmtsiion  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  four  tone*.  In  the  first,  extending 
from  the  sea-lcvd  to  the  height  of  1500  ft.,  orange*,  dives,  dates, 
almonds,  pomegranate*,  figs  and  vnes  Imiridi,  arid  cotton  and 
tobatto  are  grown.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  streams  an  foiUKl 
the  laurd,  myrtle,  oleander  and  lentisk,  together  with  the  plane  snd 
white  po^ar;  the  cypres*  is  often  a  picturesque  feature  ia  the 
landscape,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  aromatk  plants.  The  second 
lone,  from  1500  to  3500  ft.,  is  the  region  of  the  oak,  chestnut  and 
other  British  trees.  In  the  third,  from  3^10  5500  ft.,  the  beech 
is  the  characteristic  forest  tree:  the  Abtti  ctphtUMiita  and  Ptniu 
pimea  now  take  the  place  of  the  Pinia  kakptniit,  whkh  grows 
everywhere  In  the  lower  regions.  Above  syio  ft.  h  the  Alpine 
region,  marked  by  small  plants,  Ikhens  and  mosses.  During  the 
short  Pf,riod  of  spring  anemone*  and  other  wild  flowen  enrich 
the  hillsides  with  magnificent  colouring;  in  June  all  verdure  db* 
appears  except  in  the  watered  districts  and  elevated  plateau*. 
The  asphodel  jirows  abundantly  in  the  dry  rocky  soil;  aloes,  planted 
in  rows,  form  impenetrable  hedges.  Medicinal  plants  are  numerous, 
such  as  the  Inula  Htknium,  the  Uandraiora  Offieinamm,  the 
Cekkkum  napolUaHum  and  the  HtUeberui  erUnttSit.  whkh  still 
grows  abundantly  near  Asprupitia,  the  ancknt  Antlcyra,  at  the 
Foot  of  Parnassus. 

The  fauna  is  similar  tO  that  <rf  the  other  Mediterranean  peninsula*, 
and  includes  some  •pecie*  found  in  Asia  Minor  but  not  ebewhere  in 
Europe.  The  Hon  eidated  in  northern  Greece  in  the  time  of  ~_ 
Aristotle  and  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Morea.  The  bear 
is  *tiU  found  la  the  Pindu*  range.  Wolves  are  common  in  all  the 
roountainomf^ionsMd  Jackal*  ate  numerous  in  the  Morea.  Foxe* 
ore  abundant  in  all  parts  oT  the  country;  the  polecat  Is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Attica  and  the  Morea;  the  lynx  is  now  rare.  The  wUd 
boar  is  common  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Greece,  but  b  almost 
extinct  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  badger,  the  marten  and  the 
wcasd  are  found  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands.  The  red 
deer,  the  fallow  deer  and  the  roe  exist  in  northern  Greece,  butore 
becoming  tcatcc.  The  otter  is  rare.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  abund- 
ant in.  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Cyciades;  the 
twm  specie*  never  occupy  the  tame  district,  and  in  tne  Cyciade* 
some  islands  (Naxos,  Meloa,  Tenos,  8k.)  form  the  exclusive  domain 
of  the  hares,  others  (Seriphos,  Kimolos,  Mykonos,  Sc.)  of  the  rabbit*. 
In  Anilriw  alone  a  liemareation  has  been  arrived  al,  the  hares  retain- 
ing the  northern  and  the  rabbits  the  souihern  portion  of  the  island. 


For  the  Geology  of  Greece  see:  M.  Neumayr,  ftc.,  Dtnkt.  k. 
Akad.Wiit.  Wien.  maik.-niU.  CI.  vol.  xl.  (1&80);  A.  Philippson,  Der 


charmgc  dans  la  Meditcrranfe  orkntale,"  C.  S.  Acad.  ScL  Farii, 
vol.  cxjSivi.  (l903}.EP-.474-4!!*^. pepr?'.."  Note  prtfliminaire sur  la 
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Bm.  5k.  GM.  Frant*,  ser.  4,  Vol.  iii. 


(190a)  pp.  M9-<a3,  p.  vii.  and  "  Note  snr  la  gteiogie  du  mamif 
ou  Pdion  «t  nc  l^uence  cicfcfc  per  les  nuMtf*  ordifant  Mir  to 
tcctonique  de  rEgflde,"  O.  vol.  iv.  0904}>  PP-  >99-33S- 
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Thi  tAHHb  u  found  in  the  bklwr  mminuiM,  nich  a*  Pindui, 
nnunu  and  Tymphrestuk  The  Cretan  agnmi.  or  wild  goat 
tCapTA  wmMono,  C.  oiepurui)'  found  io  AniimeHM  and  aid  to  cxltt 
la  Tay^ua.  the  jadnu,  the  atcllion,  and  the  chameleon  arc  among 
the  Auaric  specie«.nat  fouad  wettwaid  or  Qrcwc.  There  a  git.ii 
variety  of  birds;  of  358  apecic*  catalogurd  tiAi>  1  Mrds  .m-  iiufir.iuny. 
Among  the  birdi  oipr«y,  which  are  very  niinn  rim-,  .m.-  [In  guliJcn 
and  imperial  oagle,  the  yellow  vulture,  the  Gylm-lnf  //•i'h,i!ui,  .iiid 
aevcral  ^|H^  ii  -  i.l"  f.iK^in  .,  The  celtlir.ilcd  'lui  ol  Alhonj  (.-IM.-ne 
norltin)  is-  ln.cuniirij;  r,i;i  .il  Aihtns  but  --till  h^iinlv  llio  Ai  rr  ]n  lis 
aniilhL-  [■>>,il  p.iuli  n  ;  i[  imall  species, lound  cveryu hen  in Cm  t  J, 
The  M-ild  goo^  .iiiil  duck,  the  bustard,  pnrtndge,  iiofidcixk. 
wi.ii'l-j.ijion  an. I  I'.inlc-dovc  are  numerous.  IminrnM;  lii>'  ks  'if 
quaiU  visit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Morca.  where  they  art  <.<^p- 
tuted  in  great  numbrri  and  exported  alive.  The  stork,  uhich  v.,-ia 
common  in  the  Turkish  epoch,  hai<  now  become  scarce.  There  is  a 
variety  of  reptilci,  of  which  sixty-one  ipecics  have  been 
Jhe  miriaaa  are  all  barroteaa;  amon^  them  the 

 ,  .  Um  vdgariiy,  commonly  called  apoiUoXn  in  Myltoooa 

„_[CnMB|  U  believed  by  Heldrcich  to  have  furnished  a  name  to  the 
aopoue  01  the  Nile  (Herod.  iL  69}.  Then-  arc  five  i^peeies  of 
UtttteBndwiKof  Amgwibia.  OftheNfp*"'^.  v,h\i  \i  numtroiii, 
DtHeuctmly  two  dangerous  mcciet.  the  Vipem  ummod^les  unii  the 
Viptn  Ujrii;  the  lirst-aamed  ia  coounon.  Amona  the  marine 
fauna  are  (he  dolphins,  familiiar  in  the  kfeodaud  milpiure  of 
antiquity;  in  the  clear  water  of  the  Atyeaa  they  often  afford  a 
beautiful  spectacle  as  they  play  round  shipa;  porpoim  and  whales 
■R :  KHnetime*  leen.  Sca-fisb,  of  which  246  species  have  been 
MCertained,  are  very  abundant. 

The  climate  of  Circcce.  like  that  of  the  other  countries  of  the  Saltan 
pcntoHlla,  is  liable  11  ^ri'.Kor  eMrenici  of  heal  .iiul  toTd  than  prevail 
^-^^  In  Sp.iiii  and  Italy;  the  difference  is  iliie  to  the  ccm  ral 
conicHir  of  the  p  nlnsiila.  which  aiiiniiljlei  its  climatic 
Bppffllions  lo  those  o[  iliu-  Liiii rrii-.m  mainl.ind.  Another  distinctive 
feUHR  is  the  crr.-il  y  ul  V^\\\  1  rjnlr.i>-ti :  the  rapid  transitions 

nrtUw  natural  effect  of  diversity  in  the  geographical  configuration  uf 
t.  Within  *  few  hours  it  is  poasible  to  pass  from  nrinicr  t  o 
I  Gmn  V^ns  to  wmmer.  The  spring  is  short;  the  sun 
'  powerful  m  march,  but  the  increasing  warmth  is  often 
checked  by  cold  oorthcriy  windi;  in  many  places  the  corn  harvc^ 
ia  citt  In  May,  when  Mutherly  wind*  prevail  and  the  temperature 
rite«r»{»dly.  The  great  heat  of  summer  U  lempe^^d  throughout  the 
*  I  ngioa  of  the  archipelago  by  the  Etesian  winds,  which  blow 
jrty  from  the  N.E.  for  forty  to  fifty  days  in  July  and  August. 
_._.jrO«Mnt  of  cool  dry  air  from  the  north  is  due  to  the  vacuum 
n«uf ting  from  intense  heat  in  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  The  healthy 
Etesian  winds  are  generally  replaced  towards  the  end  of  summer  by 
the  southerly  Libas  or  sirocco,  which,  when  btowtng  stronglv, 
resembles  the  bbst  from  a  furnace  and  is  most  injurious  to  healtli. 
The  sirocco  affects,  ihou;;h  in  a  less  degree,  the  other  countries  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  even  Rumania.  The  mean  summer 
tcmpeiaturc  is  abuut  79°  Fahr.  The  autumn  is  the  least  healthy 
sea*on  of  the  year  owinj;  to  the  great  incnav  ni  humidity,  especially 
in  October  and  November.  At  the  end  oi  Oi  tobi  r  snow  reappcarson 
the  higher  rpountain?,  rcitiaining  on  ihi.-  Mjiiimiii  till  June,  The 
winter  is  mild,  and  even  in  January  thiiL'  .iir,  .is  ,1  rule,  many  warm 
-rkar  days:  but  the  recurrence  uf  bilin^  mm  In  dy  Wiinds  and  Cold 
blasts  from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  t)i'  j.ii'id  ii.iri.iLions  from  heat 
to  cold  and  the  difference  in  the  teiiii^i  <  !  -  Kishine  and  sh.ide, 

render  the  climate  somewhat  treaeliciou'  .in.l  uit  '.ii.iblc  for  invalid  1. 
Suow  seldom  falls  in  the  maritime  and  louUind  districts  and  frost  is 
rare.  The  mean  winter  temperatureisfrora4H°tu55°Fahr.  Thcrain- 
fall  i«ries  greatly  accordins  to  localities;  it  is  greatest  in  the  Ionian 
islands  (53-34  in*. at  Corfu},  in  Arcadia  and  in  the  other  mountainous 
diitact*,  and  leaat  on  the  Aegean  littoial  and  in  the  Cycladea;  in 
Aw%,tlw  <bietf  R0oa  in  Greece,  it  la  161  ins.  Tbc  wctteit 
moatu  are  Noveiaber,  December  and  January;  tbc  driest  Ju!y 
■nd  August,  whefljjMncpt  lor  ■  few  thunder-storms,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  rainfall.  The  ral&genetaltraocompanicisoutherlyor.souih- 
weaCcrly  winds.  In  all  the  maritime  diatticts  the  sea  breeze  greatly 
modifies  tlu;temperaturc:it  bcginsaboutQ  a.m.,  attains  its  maximum 
iorce  toon  after  noon,  and  ceases  about  an  hour  after  sunset.  Greece 
u  renowned  for  the  clearncaa  of  its  climate;  foss  and  misls  are 
almost  unknown.  In  most  years,  however,  only  four  or  live  days 
are  recorded  in  which  the  slcy  is  perfectly  cloudless.  The  natural 
healthiness  of  the  clinutc  is  counteracted  in  the  towns,  especially 
in  Athens,  by  deficient  sanitation  and  by  stilling  clouds  of  dust, 
which  propagate  infection  and  are  ix-cuiiarly  hurtful  in  caaea  of 
uphihalmia  and  pulmonary  cli»'.i~e,  M.ilarial  fever  U  ">'V*T'ir  in 
the  marshy  districts,  especially  in  the  auiuhul, 

Theateaof  the  country  was  18,341  sq. in.  befoKdieaoqiiiution 
cf  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1864,  19,381  sq.  m.  prior  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Thcssajy  and  part  of  Epirus  in  1861,  apd 
34,551  sq-  m.  at  the  census  in  1896.  If  we  deduct  1 5a 
sq.  in.,  the  extenl  of  terrilory  ceded  to  Turkey  after 
tlie  war  of  1897,  the  area  of  Greece  in  190S  would  be 


GREECE  !K)puuTioN 

ss  tbe  area  prior  to  the  rectification  o(  tlw  fianitcr  in  it^> 
The  population  in  i8q6  was  1,433,806,  or  90-1  to  tbc  iq. 
the  population  of  the  territories  annexed  in  1881  being  ipptod- 
mately  350,000;  and  3,631,95]  In  1907,  or  107-8  to  the  iq.  n, 
(according  to  the  official  estimate  of  the  area),  *bowiji|  u 
Increase  of  198,146  or  o-8i%  per  annniia,  as  compared  with 
I  -61  %  during  the  period  between  1896  and  18S9;  the  diminished 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  emigration.  Tlie  population  by  ta 
in  1907  U  gives  as  1,334,941  males  and  1,307,010  females  (« 
50-3%  males  to  49-6  females).  The  prepondettBca  (rf  naki, 
which  vas  51%  to  48%  females  in  1S96,  has  also  been  redticed 
by  emigration;  it  is  most  marked  in  the  northern  depattmaii^ 
especially  in  Larissa.  Only  in  the  departments  of  Arcadit, 
Eurylania,  Corinth,  Cephalonia,  Laceduuoa,  Laconii,  Phodi, 
Argolls  and  tu  the  Cydadea,  It  the  female  pq»dattni  fat  excm 
of  the  male. 

Neither  the  census  of  1896  nor  that  of  1889  nve  any  daadficatioa 
by  professions,  religion  or  language.  The  following  figures,  which 
areoflly  approximate,  were  den  veofrtmi  unof&cial  aourceain  t9oi~- 
agricuttnral  and  pastoral  employments  444,000:  industries  64,100; 
traders  and  their  employes  118,000;  labourers  and  aervanti  31.300: 
various  profeasions  15.700;  oOciala  I3,O0O:  clctfy  about  6ooe; 
lawyers  4000;  physicians  3500.  In  1879,  1,633.698  of  tbe  po|wIi- 
tion  were  returned  as  Orthodooc  Christians,  I4A77  ■*  Cathoics  end 
Protestants,  I6u  as  Jews,  and  740  as  of  other  religiens,  The 
annention  of  iMsmly  and  part  M  Epirus  is  etated  to  have  added 
14. 165  Mabomnwdan  subiccts  to  the  Hdlenic  ktafdon.  A  comUct 
able  portion  of  thew,  however,  etaigTatod  immedialehr  after  dkt 
annexation,  and.  although  m  certain  number  lubaeqiHntfy  retiuaed, 
the  total  Mabommedan  poptitatioa  in  Greece  was  estmiated  to  be 
underjoooin  190S.  A  numbcrof  the  Christian  inhabitantsofthnt 
regions,  etftmated  at  about  50,000,  retained  Turkish  nationality  with 
the  object  of  escaping  military  aervice.  The  Albanian  popuUtiao, 
estimated  at  >oo,ooo  by  Fmby  in  I8ji,  still  probably  ciaedt 
i»,000k  It  isgradtully  being  abnrbed  in  the  Hdlentc  popolatioa. 
In  1S70,  37,398  persons  (an  obviouslv  untrustworthy  figure)  «m 
returned  asspeaking  Albanian  only.  In  1879  the  numberisgiveaa) 
58,858.  The  Vbch  population,  which  has  been  increased  hy  dw 
annexation  of  Tbesaaly,  numbers  about  6o,oool  The  number  «l 
foreign  residents  is  unknown.  The  Italians  are  the  most  nomerau, 
numbering  about  11,000.  Some  1300  persona,  mostly  Makest, 
poswss  British  nationality. 

By  a  bwara7  November  1899,  Greece,  which  bad  faifbertobets 
divided  into  nxteen  departments  l^liiot)  was  redividcd  into  tweoty- 
six  departments,  as  follows; — 


DepoflHUMli.  Pot.  DtpHftmtnts, 

I  Attica.  .  .  .  341J47  14  Corinth  .  . 
3  Bocotia  ,    ,    .    65,816    13  Arcadia    .  . 


-    -    -    ,    - 161,334 

3  Phthious.  ,  .  113,338  16  Achaca    .    .    .    .  i50,atf 

4  Phocia     .  .  .    63,346  17  Elis     .....  103,810 

5  Aetolia  and  Acar-  18  TriphyHa       .    .    .  90,513 
nania  .  ,  .  t4'>4°5  >9  Messenia  ....  117.991 

6  Eurytania  ,  .    47-'9'  Laconia    ....  6iji] 

7  Arta  .    .  .  ,    4>^8o  31  Lacedacmon       .    .  87406 

8  Trifckala  .  .  .    90,548  33  Corfu   99.371 

9  Kardit«  .  93-941  33  Cephalonia  .  .  71,131 
to  Larissa    .  .  .    95,066  34  Leucas  (with  Ithaca)  414U 

II  Magnesia.  .  .  103,743  35  Zante  4>t5B* 

13  Euboea  .  .  .  116,903  36  Cyclades  .    .    ,  .13047! 

13  ArgoUi    .  .  .  Bi,943 

The  population  is  densest  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  eweediag  307  per 
sq.  m.  The  departments  of  Acamania.Phods  and  Eaboca  aretbe 
most  thinly  inhabited  (about  58, 61  and  66  per  sq.  m.  respcctivdv}. 

Vety  little  information  is  obtainable  with  regard  to  the  movetneot 
of  the  population;  no  register  of  births,  deaths  and  msTrisgn  a 
kept  in  Grace.  The  only  official  statistics  are  found  in  thcpericdical 
ret  urns  of  the  mortality  in  the  twelve  principal  towns,  acNrdiag  to 
which  the  ycariy  average  of  deaths  in  these  tosms  foe  the  five  years 
1903-1007  was  ai^iroximately  10,153.  or  as-B  per  1000:  of  the* 
more  thana  quarter  are  ascribed  to  pulmonary  consumptioQ,  due  is 
the  main  to  defective  sanitation.  Both  tbe  birth-rate  and  dcath-rste 
are  bw,  being  i7-&and  30-7  per  1000  respectively.  Infant  mmtilin 
is  dighl,  atmin  point  of  longevity  Greece  compares  favourably  vita 
most  other  European  countries.  The  numtwr  of  iUegitiiMle  hsfthi 
is  I3-35  per  1000:  thew  are  almost  eadiiaivdy  in  tbe-towos. 
.Of  the  total  population  38-5%  an  slated  to  UvB  in  Uwm  Tk 
populatioa  of  the  prineipd  tosma  ia»— 

1S96.  1907. 

Athens  ......  111,486  167,479 

Peiraeua  43.848  73iS79 

Phtraa  .    .  .    37.98S  37.m 


■  No  state  survey  of  Greece  was  available  in  190B,  tbea^  ■ 
KiTvcj  had  beta  udertaken  by  dw  mhuttir  of  w. 
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Triklub  .  .  . 
Hennopolb  @yra)  . 
Corfu  .... 
Vdo  .... 
Larita 


1896.  1907. 

11.149  »7.8o9 

18,760  (8,133 

t8.sSl  18.254* 

16,788  11U363 

I5J73  18.001 

Zante  14,900  13.580 

KabnuU    .    .    ,    .    14,198  iS>397 

Pyqoi  ■>,7o<>  13>690 

Tripoli*  10065  10,789 

Chalcii  8i66l  10^958 

Laurium       ....      7,936  10,007 

No  tnMworthy  information  it  obtainable  with  Rganl  to  inwiigm- 
lioB  and  emieration,  of  which  no  Uatisiic*  have  ever  been  kept. 
EnuEiation,  which  wa«  formerly  in  the  main  to  Egypt  and  Runianka, 
it  DOW  almoit  excluuvely  to  the  United  Siate»  of  America.  The 
nriodpol  exodus  It  from  Arcadia,  Laconia  and  Maina;  iheetnuTants 
hoa  thcM  diurict*.  estimated  at  about  14,000  anaually.  are  U  or  the 
mostpartyouagmenapproachingcheayeoi  military  MtvKC.  Accord- 
ing to  American  slaliilici  la^l  Greets  arrived  in  the  United 
Soite*  from  Greece  during  the  period  1869-1898  and  130,154  in 
1I99-19D7;  a  considerable  number,  however,  liave  returned  to 
Gcccce.  and  those  remaining  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1907 
me  estimated  at  between  136,000  and  ij&fioo;  this  numlxr  was 
ctmudetably  reduced  in  190S  by  rcmigration.  Knee  1896  the 
tfodcacy  to  cmiBration  has  received  a  notable  and  somewhat 
ibrming  Hnpulw.  There  is  an  increasing  immigration  into  the 
auw  fnm  tfw  rural  districts,  which  are  gradually  becoming  depofMi- 
IiimL  Both  movemeDts  arc  due  in  part  to  the  prelerence  of  the 
Greeks  for  a  town  life  and  in  part  to  disuste  for  military  service, 
but  in  the  main  to  the  poverty  of  the  peasant  popuhtion,  whose 
ctrndiiioa  abd  interests  have  been  neglected  by  the  government. 

Greece  is  inhabited  by  three  races— the  Grcelts,  the  Albanians 
ud  ihe  Vlachft.  The  Creeks  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
have  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  the  other  races;  the 
,  process  of  assimilation  has  been  especially  rapid  since 
the  fouodaiioD  of  the  Creek  kingdom.  Like  most 
European  nations,  the  modem  Gieeks  ore  a  ntixcd  race.  The 
qocsUoo  of  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much  learned 
controveny;  their  presumed  descent  from  the  Greeks  of  the 
dassical  epoch  has  proved  a  national  asset  of  great  value; 
during  the  period  of  their  struggle  for  independence  it  won 
them  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  FhilhcUenes,  it  inspired  the 
tnlhusiasm  of  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets, 
ud  it  has  furnished  a  pleasing  illusion  to  generations  of  scholarly 
tourisls  who  delight  to  discover  in  Ihe  present  inhabitants  of  the 
tountfy  the  menial  and  physical  characteristics  with  which  they 
have  been  familiarized  by  the  literature  and  art  of  antiquity. 
This  amiable  tendency  is  encouraged  by  the  ntodeto  Creeks, 
iriiopossess  an  implicit  faith  in  thdr  illiutriou* ancestry.  The 
discussioD  of  the  question  catered  a  very  acrimonious  stage  wiih 
Ibc  appearance  in  1830  of  Fallmerayer's  Hitlory  of  tht  Uona 
iv'mt  ikt  Middle  Aga.  FaHmerayer  maintained  lhat  after 
the  great  Slavonic  immigration  at  the  close  of  thcSih  century  (he 
erigiul  population  of  northern  Greece  and  the  Motca,  which 
bad  already  been  much  rediKcd  during  the  Roman  period,  was 
praclically  supplanted  by  the  Slavonic  clement  and  that  the 
Gieeks  of  modem  times  are  in  fact  Byzantlnized  Slavs.  This 
theory  was  subjected  to  uhaustive  criticism  by  Ross,  Hopf, 
Kniay  and  Mher  Kholars,  and  although  many  of  Fallmerayer's 
tooduiions  remain  unshaken,  the  view  is  nowpnerally  held  that 
the  base  of  (he  population  both  in  the  mainland  and  the  Morca 
b  Hellenic,  not  Slavonic.  During  the  jth  and  6th  centuries 
Greece  had  been  subjected  to  Slavonic  incursions  which  resulted 
ID  DO  pennanent  tettlemenls.  After  the  great  plague  of  746-747 , 
hmever,  large  tracts  of  depc^nilated  country  were  coloniinl 
by  Slavonic  immigrants;  the  towns  remained  in  the  hands  of 
(he  Greeks,  maily  of  whom  cmigraled  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  Morea  the  Shtvt  esublishcd  themselves  principally  ■» 
Arcadia  and  the  region  of  Taygetus,  extending  their  aeulemenis 
[nio  Achaia,  Elit,  Laconia  and  the  promontoiy  of  Taenaron; 
dn  the  mainland  they  occupied  porlions  of  Acamania,  Aetolia, 
Dorii  and  Phods.  Slavonic  place-names  occurring  in  all  these 
diitricts  cw&rm  the  evidence  of  history  with  regard  to  this 
inatigratioD.  The  Slavs,  who  were  not  a  maritime  race,  did 
MX  cokuiizc  the  Aegean  Islands,  but  a  few  Slavonic  place-names 
'  Including  subuffaiL 


in  Cvete  wcsi  (o  Iwlkato  tkat  toow  of  the  invader*  feacbed  that 
island.  The  Slavonic  aettkments  in  the  Morea  proved  more 
permanent  than  those  in  northern  Cteoce,  which  were  attacked 
by  the  armies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  But  even  in  the 
Korea  the  Greeks,  or  "  Romans  "  at  they  called  tbemaelvcs 
('Bumauh),  who  had  been  left  undisturbed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peniowila,  eventually  abaorfaed  the  alien  element,  which 
disappeared  aittcr  the  rsth  century.  In  addition  to  the  place- 
names  the  only  remaining  traces  of  the  Slav  immigration  ate  the 
Slavonic  type  of  features,  which  occaaionaUy  recurs,  ■^HTiitlly 
among  the  Arcadian  peasants,  and  a  lew  customs  and  traditions. 
Eves  when  allowaooe  is  made  for  the  remailubk  power  of 
assimllaUon  which  the  Creeks  possessed  in  virtue  of  their 
superior  dvilization,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  condosioa  thtt  tlw 
Hellenic  element  must  always  have  been  ibe  ntost  numerous  fa 
order  to  cfkct  10  complete  an  absorption.  This  derae&t  baa 
apparently  undergone  no  csaenlial  change  alnoe  the  ^odi  of 
Roman  domination.  Hie  destructive  invauoos  of  the  Cotbs  in 
A.D.  267  and  395  introduced  no  new  ethnic  ieature;  the  vaiioua 
races  which  during  the  middle  ages  obtained  partial  or  complete 
mastery  in  Greece — the  Flanks,  the  VencUiM,  tho  T^rks— 
contiibutcd  no  appreciable  ingredient  to  the  mass  of  the  pc^wla- 
tion.  The  modern  Greeks  may  therefore  be  r^rded  aa  In  the 
main  the  descendants  of  the  population  which  inhabited  Greece 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  Byzantine  rule.  Owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  various  causes,  historical,  sodal  and  economic,  that 
.po|uilalion  was  composed  of  many  heterogeneous  eieroeau  and 
reimsenled  in  a  very  limiled  degree  tbe  race  which  repulsed 
the  Persians  and  built  the  Parthenon.  The  interaedne  ccafiicts 
of  the  Greek  communities,  wars  with  foreign  powers  and  tbe 
deadly  struggles  of  factions  in  the  various  cities,  bad  to  a  fauge 
eiient  obliterated  the  old  race  of  free  diizens  by  tbe  begbudag 
of  the  Roman  period.  The  cxtcrminatioa  of  the  Plataeans  by 
the  Spartans  and  of  the  Mctians  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  (he  proscription  of  Athenian  diizens  after 
the  war,  tbe  massacre  of  the  Corcyraean  oligaRbs  by  the 
democratic  party,  the  alanghter  of  the  Thebant  by  Alexander 
and  of  tbe  Corinthians  1^  Mununius,  are  among  the  moie 
familiar  instances  of  the  catastrophes  which  overtook  the  dvfc 
element  in  the  Creek  cities;  the  vnd  can  only  have  been  fdled 
from  the  ranksof  the  metlcs  or  resident  aBens  and  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  far  more  numerous  slave  popdation.  Ot  the  latter 
a  portion  was  of  Hellenic  origin;  when  a  city  was  taken  tbe 
males  of  military  age  were  frequently  put  to  the  sword,  but  the 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves;  in  Laconia  and  Thessaly 
there  was  a  serf  population  of  indigenous  descent.  In  the  dassical 
period  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Attica  wers  alava  and  of 
the  remainder  half  were  mctics.  In  tbe  Roman  period  tbe  number 
of  slaves  enormously  increased,  (he  supply  bring  maintain^]  from 
the  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  empire;  the  same  influences 
which  in  Italy  eilingulshed  the  small  landed  proprietors  and 
created  the  Unifuudia  prevailed  also  in  Greece.  Tbe  purdy 
Hellenic  population,  now  greatly  diminished,  congregated  Id  tlw 
towns;  the  large  cstatci  which  replaced  thq  small  freefaddt 
were  cultivated  by  staves  and  managed  or  farmed  by  slaves  or 
freedmen,  and  wide  tracts  of  country  were  wholly  depopulated. 
How  greatly  the  free  citizen  element  had  diminished  by  ibedeae 
of  the  ist  century  a.o.  may  be  judged  ftom  the  estimate  ol 
Plutarch  that  all  Greece  could  not  furnish  more  than  jooo 
hoplites.  The  composite  population  which  replaced  the  andent 
Hellenic  stock  beoune  completely  Helleniicd.  Anording  to 
craniologists  the  modem  Creeks  are  brachyce;rfialous  while 
the  ancient  race  is  stated  to  have  been  dolichoccphalous,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  such  generalization  with  regard 
to  Ihe  ancients  can  be  conclusivdy  cstaUished.  Tbe  Aegean 
islanders  are  more  brachyceph&lous  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mainbnd,  though  apparently  of  purer  Greek  descent.  *  No 
general  conception  of  the  facial  type  of  the  andent  race  can  he 
derived  from  the  highly-idealized  statues  of  daties,  heroes  and 
athletes;  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  portrait  statues  it  was 
very  vwied.  Among  the  modem  Greeks  the  same  variety  of 
featnc*  pfevailtf  the  fan  ia  usually  oval,  tbe  nne  tenenllr 
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long  and  wmewtnt  aquiline,  the  teeth  regUltr,  and  tlie  eyes 
remarkably  bright  and  full  of  animatioo.  The  country-folk  are, 
as  a  rule,  tall  and  well-made,  though  sU^tly  built  and  rather 
oieagrc;  their  fonn  is  graceful  and  supple  in  movement.  Tbe 
urban  populalkm,  as  elsewhere,  is  i^iyucally  very  inferiw. 
The  women  often  display  a  reftned  and  delicate  beauty  which 
disappears  at  an  early  age.  The  best  physical  typo  of  the  race 
are  found  in  Arcadia,  in  the  Aegean  I^ands  and  in  Crete. 

The  Albanian  population  extends  over  all  Attica  and  Megaris 
(eicqK  the  towns  of  Athens,  Peincus  and  Hegara),  tbe  greater 
part  of  Boeotia,  tlie  eastern  districu  of  Lociis,  the  southern  half 
of  Eubeea  and  the  narthern  tide  of  Andros,  tbe  wbde  of  the 
islands  of  Salamis,  Hydra,  Spetsae  and  Poros,  and  part  of  Aegina, 
the  %f fade  of  Corinthia  and  Argolis,  tbe  northern  districts  of 
Arcadia  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Achaea.  There  are  Aa  small 
Albanian  groups  in  Loconta  and  Messenia  (see  AlSAMu).  The 
Albanians,  who  call  themselves  Skkyipdar,  and  are  cdled  by 
the  Greeks  AnatiUae  {'Ap^twiroi),  belong  to  the  Toik  or 
•outhem  branch  of  the  race;  their  immigration  took  place  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  Their  first  settlements  in  the 
Morea  were  made  In  1347-1355.  The  Albanian  colonization  was 
first  checked  by  the  Turks;  in  1454  an  Albanian  insurrection  in 
the  Morea  against  Byzantine  rule  was  crushed  by  the  Turkish 
general  Tura  Khan,  whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Palaeo- 
logi.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Albanians  In  Greece  retaiited 
their  Christian  faith  after  the  Turkbh  conquest,  Tbe  failure 
of  the  insurrection  of  1770  was  followed  by  a  settlement  of 
Moslem  Albanians,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Turks  to 
supiHcss  the  revolt.  The  Christian  Albanians  have  long  lived 
on  good  terms  with  the  Greeks  while  retaining  their  own  customs 
and  language  and  rarely  intermarrying  with  their  neighbours. 
They  played  a  brilliant  part  during  the  War  of- Independence, 
and  furnished  tbe  Creeks  with  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders.  The  process  of  their  HcUenization,  which  scarcely 
began  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  has  been 
somewhat  dow;  most  of  the  men  can  now  ^>cak  Creek,  but 
Albanian  Is  still  the  language  of  the  household.  The  Albanians, 
who  are  m^nly  occupied  with  agriculture,  are  less  quick-witted, 
less  versatile,  and  less  addicted  to  politics  than  the  Greeks,  who 
regard  them  as  intellectually  their  inferiors.  A  vigotDus  sod 
manly  race,  they  furnish  the  best  aoldim  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  also  make  excellent  sulors. 

Tbe  Vlachs,  who  caO  themselves  AnmM,  i.  c.  Romans,  form 
another  important  foreign  element  in  the  population  of  Greece. 
They  are  found  principally  in  Pindus  (the  Agraphn  district),  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Thessaly,  Othryt,  Octa,  the  mountains 
of  Boeotia,  Aetolia  and  Acamania;  they  have  a  few  settlements 
in  Euboea.  They  are  lor  the  most  part  either  nomad  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  pr  caniets  {kirattjii).  They  apparently  descend 
bom  the  Latinized  provincials  of  the  Roman  epoch  who  took 
refuge  in  the  higher  mountains  from  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barUns  and  Slurs  (see  Vlachs  and  Maceoonu).  in  the  13th 
century  the  Vlach  ptinc^ty  of  "  Great  Waladna  "  (Uer^ 
BX^cIa)  included  Theasaly  and  southern  Haoedonia  as  far  as 
Castorla;  its  cafutal  was  at  Hypati  near  Lamia.  Acomanb 
and  Aetolia  were  known  as  "  Lesser  Walochia."  The  urban 
ekment  among  the  Vlachs  hasbeen almost  completely  HelleniMd; 
ft  bualwiys  dis|riiyed  great  aptitude  for  commerce,  and  Athens 
owes  many  of  Its  handsomest  buildings  to  the  benefactions 
of  wealthy  .Vlach  merchants.  The  nomad  population  in  the 
monntains  has  retained  its  distinctive  nationidity  and  customs 
together  with  its  Latin  language,  though  most  of  the  men  can 
speak  GredE.  I4fce  the  Albanians,  the  pastoral  Vlachs  sddoro 
inteimany  with  tbe  Greeks;  they  occauonally  take  Greek  wives, 
but  never  gpve  their  daughters  to  Creeks;  many  of  them  are 
iUitctate,  and  their  children  rarely  attend  tbe  acbods.  Owing 
to  their  deficient  intellectual  cuhnre  they  arc  regarded  with 
disdain  by  tbe  Greeks,  who  emirioy  the  term  ^Axo*  to  denote 
not  only  ■  shepherd  but  an  ignwant  rastic. 

A  oonsiderable  Italian  dement  was  introduced  into  the  Ionian 
Islands  during  the  middle  ages  owing  to  their  prolonged  sub- 
Jcctioo  to  Latia  princes  and  subsequently  (tiU  1797)  to  the 


Venetian  republic,  fbe  Italians  Intermarried  with  the  Grceki; 
Italian  became  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  Ronaa 
Catholicism  was  dcdared  the  state  religion.  The  petsutiy, 
however,  retained  the  Greek  language  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Eastern  Church;  during  the  pMt  century  the  Italian  rfwwt^ 
was  completely  absorbed  by  the  Greek  population. 

The  Turkish  population  in  Greece,  which  numbered  abnt 
70,000  before  the  war  of  liberation,  disappeared  in  the  coant 
of  the  struggle  or  emigrated  at  its  conclusion.  The  Tutki  is 
Theasaly  are  mainly  descended  dlher  from  colonbu  estabtiibed 
in  tbe  country  by  tbe  Byaaotine  emperors  or  from  fnuaignati 
from  Asia  Minor,  who  arrived  at  the  end  of  tbe  14th  ttntory; 
they  derive  their  name  Konariots  from  Iconium  (Konia).  iSuf 
oi  tbe  beys  or  landowning  class  arc  the  lineal  reprcseataiiw 
of  the  Seljuk  noUes  who  obtained  fiefs  under  tbe  feudal  systea 
introduced  here  and  in  Macedonia  by  tbe  Sultan  Bayetid  L 

NotwithsUnding  their  composite  origin,  their  wide  gso- 
graphical  distribution  and  their  cosmopolitan  instincts,  tin 

nwdem  Greeks  arc  a  remarkably  homogeacons  people,   . 

differing  markedly  in  character  from .jtetfibouring  fkm'in 
races,  united  by  a  oomnum  enthuuasm  In  the  pursuit 
of  their  national  aims,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  thdr 
superiority  to  other  nations.  Their  distinclive  cbarenci, 
combined  with  their  traditional  tendency  to  regard  non-HeUenic 
peoples  OS  barbarous,  has,  indeed,  to  some  extent  counteracted 
the  results  of  their  great  energy  and  seal  in  the  a^milation  U 
other  races;  the  advantageous  position  which  they  attained  at 
an  early  period  under  Turkish  rule  owing  to  their  superior 
civilization,  their  versatility,  their  wealth,  and  their  monopoly 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power  woidd  probably  have  enabled  them  lo 
Hcllcnize  permanently  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninnia 
had  their  attitude  towards  other  Christian  races  been  more 
sympathetic.  Always  the  most  civilized  race  In  the  East,  ihcjr 
have  successively  influenced  their  Macedonian,  Roman  ancl 
Turkish  conquerors,  and  thdr  remarkable  intellectual  endoti- 
mcnts  bid  fair  to  secure  them  a  brilliant  position  in  the  futun. 
The  intense  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Greeks  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Hungarians;  it  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  arrogance 
and  intolerance;  it  sometimes  blinds  their  judgment  and  involva 
them  in  ill -considered  enterprises,  but  it  nevertheless  offers  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  nation^ 
aims.  AU  Greeks,  in  whatever  country  they  may  reside,  work 
together  for  the  realization  of  the  Great  Idea  (if  McyA^  'IWa)— 
the  supremacy  of  Hellenism  in  the  East— and  to  this  object  they 
freely  devote  their  time,  their  wealth  and  their  talents;  the 
large  fortunes  which  they  amass  abroad  are  often  bequeathed 
for  tbe  fotmdation  of  various  institutions  In  Greece  or  Turkey, 
for  the  increase' of  the  itational  fleet  and  army,  or  for  the  iprcid 
of  Hellenic  bifluencc  En  the  Levant.  This  patriotic  sentiment  is 
unfortunately  much  expldted  by  self-seeking  demagogues  and 
publicists,  who  rival  each  other  in  exaggerating  [he  national 
preicn^ns  and  in  pandcHngto  the  national  vanity.  Innoother 
country  is  the  pasuon  for  politics  so  Intense;  "  keen  political 
discussions  are  constantly  going  on  at  the  caffs;  the  newspapers, 
which  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value, 
are  literally  devoured,  and  every  measure  of  the  government  is 
violently  criticized  and  ascribed  to  interested  motives."  The 
influence  of  the  Journals  is  enormous;  even  the  waiters  in  the 
add  and  domestic  servants  have  their  favourite  newspaper, 
and  diacoune  fluently  on  the  political  problems  of  the  day. 
Much  of  the  national  energy  is  wasted  by  this  coniinued  polKtcil 
fever;  it  is  diverted  from  practical  aims,  and  may  be  said  to 
evaporsU  in  words.  Tbe  practice  of  independent  critidsBi 
tends  to  indtscipUne'  fai  the  oifianized  public  services;  it  has 
been  remarked  that  every  Greek  soldier  b  a  general  and  every 
sailor  an  admiral.  During  the  war  of  1S97  a  young  naval 
lieutenant  telegraphed  to  the  minbter  of  war  condemning  ibe 
measures  taken  by  hb  admiral,  and  hb  action  was  appbudcd 
by  several  journab.  There  b  abo  little  disripfine  In  the  lub 
of  political  parties,  which  arc  held  together,  not  by  any  definil* 
principle,  but  by  tbe  personal  influence  of  the  leadersi  defectkw 
are  frequent,  and  as  •  rule  eodi  deputy  in  the  Chamber  makes 
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his  ttraa  with  his  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imfependent 
cluncter  of  the  Gieeks  is  lavoutsbly  illustrated  by  the  circum- 
Mince  that  Greece  is  the  only  country  in  the  Balkaa  peninsulx 
in  which  the  iDvemmeDt  cuaot  count  on  ncurins  a  nuiority 
hjr  official  pressure  at  the  electiona.  Few  scruples  are  observed 
in  political  warfare,  but  altocks  on  piivale  life  ai«  rare.  The 
love  of  tree  discussion  is  inherent  in  the  strongly-rooted  demo- 
ciatic  instinct  of  the  Greeks.  They  ate  in  spirit  the  most  demo- 
cittic  of  European  pe«^les;  no  trace  of  Latin  feudalism  Mirvives, 
ud  aristocratic  pretensions  are  ridiculed.  In  social  life  there 
b  DO  artificial  distinction  of  classes;  all  titles  o(  nobility  are 
Idbidden;  a  few  families  descended  from  the  chiefs  in  the 
War  of  Independence  enjoy  a  certain  pre^miDence,  but  wealth' 
tnd,  still  more,  political  or  literary  notoriety  constitute  the 
frindpal  claim  to  social  consideration.  The  Greeks  display  great 
utellectual  vivacity;  they  are  clever,  inquisitive,  quick-willed 
loi  ingenious,  but  not  profound;  sustained  mental  industry 
isd  careful  accuracy  are  distasteful  to  them,  and  their  aversion 
to  iiaMal  labour  »  still  more  marked.  Even  the  agricultural 
diss  it  but  moderately  industiioas;  abundant  opportunilics 
lor  relaxation  are  provided  by  the  numerous  church  festivals. 
71k  desire  for  instruction  is  intense  even  in  the  lowest  ranks 
ef  the  community;  rhetorical  and  Uterary  accomplishments 
pcsKss  a  greater  attraction  for  the  majority  than  the  fields  of 
modem  science.  The  number  of  persons  who  seek  to  qualify 
(uc  ihe  learned  professions  Is  excessive  j  they  form  a  superfluous 
deifKOi  in  the  community,  an  educated  proletariat,  attaching 
tlKDuelves  to  the  various  political  parties  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
iisie  employment  and  spending  an  idle  existence  tn  the  cafis 
ud  the  streets  when  thetr  party  is  out  of  power.  In  disposition 
ibe  Creeks  are  lively,  cheerful,  plausible,  tactful,  sympathetic; 
vrrj  affable  with  strangers,  hospitable,  kind  to  their  servants 
ud  dependants,  remarkably  temperate  and  frugal  in  their 
hibits,  amiable  and  united  in  family  life.  Drunkenne&i  is 
limett  unknown,  thrift  is  luiiversally  practised;  the  standard 
of  «usl  morality  is  high,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
Scfitinuicy  is  extremely  rare.  The  faults  of  the  Greeks  must 
is  a  large  degree  be  attributed  to  their  probnged  subjection  to 
dicn  races;  their  cleverness  often  degenerates  into  cunning, 
ibdr  ready  invention  into  mendacity,  their  thrift  into  avarice, 
ilieir  fertility  of  resource  into  trickery  and  fraud.  Dishonesty 
is  not  a  national  vice,  but  many  who  would  scorn  to  steal  will 
not  hesitate  to  compass  illicit  gains  by  duplicity  and  misrepre- 
KDtalion;  deceit,  iiwleed,  is  often  practised  gratuitously  for 
(he  mere  inldlecttial  satisfaction  which  it  affords.  In  the 
utntcness  of  their  monetary  dealings  the  Greeks  proverbially 
surpass  the  Jews,  but  fall  short  of  the  Armenians;  their  remark- 
able aptitude  for  business  is  sometimes  marred  by  a  certain 
sbon -sight edness  which  pursues  immediate  profits  at  the  cost 
of  nitcrior  advantages.  Their  vanity  and  egdsm,  which  are 
tdnitted  by  even  the  most  favourable  observers,  render  them 
jealous,  exacting,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  flattery.  In 
common  with  other  southern  Eurc^>eaD  peoples  the  Greeks  are 
erimely  excitable;  their  passionate  disposition  »  prone  to  take 
oBtnce  at  slight  provocation,  and  trivial  quarrels  not  infre- 
quently result  in  homicide.  They  are  religious,  but  by  no  means 
linaiii:al,  except  in  regard  to  politico-religious  questions  affecting 
iheir  national  aims.  In  general  the  Greeks  may  be  described 
o  I'ciever,  ambitious  and  versatile  peofAc,  capable  of  peat 
effort  and  sacrifice,  but  deficicnl  in  some  of  the  more  solid 
qiulitics  which  make  foi  national  greatness. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  in  which 
thtobservancesof  the  classical  age  may  often  be  traced,  together 
rmtm*  "''^  legends  and  traditions,  have  furnished  an 
interesting  subject  of  investigation  to  many  writers 
(xt  BiUicgrafky  below).  In  the  towns  the  more  cosmopolitaQ 
pofnbtnn  has  largely  adopted  the  "  European  "  mode  of  life, 
ihe  upper  classes  show  a  marked  preference  for  French 
minncrs  and  usages.  In  both  town  and  country,  however,  the 
inltKDcc  ol  oriental  ideas  is  still  apparent,  due  in  part  to  the 
Ing  period  of  Turkish  domination,  in  part  to  the  contact  of 
Un  Oittks  with  Ariatk  races  at  all  ^ocha  of  tbeii  history.  In 


the  rural  districts,  especially,  the  women  lead  a  somewhat 
secluded  life  and  occupy  a  subjert  position;  they  wail  at  Ubte, 
and  only  partake  tA  the  meal  when  the  men  of  tbe  famUy  have 
been  served.  In  moat  parts  ot  continental  Gieece  the  women 
work  In  the  fiekto,  but  in  the  Aegean  Islands  and  Crete  they  rarely 
leave  the  house.  Like  tbe  Turks,  the  Greeks  have  a  great 
partiality  for  coffee,  which  :an  alwaj^  be  procured  even  in  tbe 
remotest  hamlets;  the  Turkisb  practice  of  carrying  a  string  of 
beada  or  rasaiy  (cwnMrie),  which  provides  an  occupation  for 
the  bands,  is  very  common.  Many  of  tbe  (rfiserranccs  In  con- 
nexion with  births,  cbrialenings,  weddings  and  funerals  ore  very 
interesting  and  fn  some  cases  are  evidently  derived  from  remote 
antiquity.  Nuptial  ceremonies  are  daborate  and  protracted; 
in  mnc  of  the  islands  of  the  arehipelago  they  continue  for  three 
weeks.  In  tbe  preliminary  negotiations  for  a  marriage  tbe 
question  of  the  bride's  dowry  plays  a  very  important  part;  a 
girl  without  a  dowry  often  remains  unnuuried,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  excess  of  tbe  male  over  tbe  female  population. 
Immediatelyafterthecbiislenfngofafemalechildherparentslwgln 
to  lay  up  her  portion,  and  young  men  often  refrain  from  marrying 
until  their  sisters  have  been  settled  in  life.  The  dead  are  carried 
to  tbe  tomb  in  an  open  coffin;  in  tbe  country  districts  profes- 
aonal  mourners  are  engaged  to  chant  dirges;  the  body  is  washed 
with  wine  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  floweit.  A  valedictory 
oration  is  pronounced  at  tbe  grave.  Many  superstitioos  stOI 
prevail  among  the  peasantry;  the  belief  in  the  vampire  and  tbe 
evil  eye  is  almost  universal.  At  Athens  and  in  the  larger  towns 
many  handsome  dwelling-houses  may  be  seen,  but  tbe  upper 
classes  have  no  prediLectloa  for  rural  life,  and  their  country 
houses  are  usually  mere  farmsteads,  which  they  rarely  visit. 
In  the  more  fertile  districts  two-storeyed  bouses  of  the  modem 
type  are  common,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  the  habita- 
tions of  the  country-folk  are  extremely  primitive;  the  small 
stone-built  hut,  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  shelters  not  only 
Ihe  family  but  its  cattle  and  domestic  animals.  In  Attica  the 
peasants'  houses  are  usually  built  of  cob.  In  Maina  the  villagers 
live  in  fortified  towers  of  three  or  more  storeys;  the  animals 
occupy  the  ground  floor,  Ihe  family  the  topmost  storey;  the 
intermediate  space  serves  as  a  granqry  or  hay-loft.  The  walls 
are  loop-holed  for  purposes  of  defence  in  view  of  the  tradirional 
vendetta  and  feuds,  which  in  some  instances  have  been  handech 
down  from  remote  generations  and  arc  maintained  by  occasional 
sharp-shooting  from  these  primitive  fortresses.  In  general 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  are  much  neglected;  the  traveller  in 
the  country  districts  is  doomed  to  sleepless  nights  unless  he  has 
provided  himself  with  bedding  and  a  hammock.  Even  Athens, 
tboughenrichedby  many  munificent  benefactions,  is  still  without 
a  drainage  system  01  on  adequate  water  supply;  the  sewers  of 
many  honies  opta  into  tbe  sttecls,  in  which  rubbish  b  allowed 
to  accumulate.  Tbe  effects  of  insanitary  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, counteracted  in  some  degree  by  the  excellent  climate. 
The  Aegean  islanders  contrast  favourably  mth  the  continentals 
inpoint  of  persotul  cleanliness  and  the  ncatnessof  their  dwellings; 
their  houses  are  generally  covered  with  tbe  flat  roof,  familiar 
in  Asia,  on  which  the  family  sleep  in  summer.  The  habits  and 
customs  of  the  islanders  afford  an  interesting  study.  Propitiatory 
rites  are  still  practised  by  the  mariners  and  fishermen,  and  thank- 
offerings  for  preservation  at  sea  are  hung  up  in  tbe  churches. 
Among  the  popular  amusements  of  the  Greeks  dancing  holds  a 
prominent  place;  Ihe  dance  is  of  various  kinds;  the  most  usual 
b  the  somewhat  inanimate  round  dance  {<npT6  or  rpira),  in 
which  a  number  of  persons,  usually  of  the  same  sex,  take  part 
holding  hands;  it  seems  indenticat  with  the  Slavonic  Ae/o 
("  circle  ").  The  more  lively  Albanian  fling  b  generally  danced- 
by  three  or  four  persons,  one  of  whom  executes  a  series  of  leaps 
and  pirouettes.  The  national  music  is  primitive  and  monotonous. 
All  classes  are  passionately  addiaed  to  card-playing,  which  b 
forbidden  by  law  in  places  of  public  resort.  The  picturesque 
national  costume,  which  b  derived  from  the  Albanian  Tosks, 
has  unfortunately  been  abandoned  by  the  upper  classes  and  the 
urban  pcqndation  since  the  abdication  of  King  Otho,  who  always 
wore  it;  U  h  maintained  as  tbe  uniform  of  tbe  moiut  (highland 
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legtmoiu).  It  consists  of  a  red  cap  with  dark  blue  taaael,  a 
white  thirt  with  wide  tleevcs,  a  vest  and  jacket,  sometinws  of 
velvet,  bandsonely  adorned  with  gold  or  black  bnlA,  a  bdt  ia 
whidi  various  weapons  are  carried,  a  white  kilt  or  futtandla  of 
many  foldi,  white  hose  tied  with  garlen,  and  red  leailier  (hoes 
with  pointed  ends,  from  which  a  tassel  depends.  Over  all  is  worn 
the  shaggy  white  estate.  Theislanderswearadarkbtue  costume 
with  a  crimson  waistband,  loose  trousers  descending  to  the  knee, 
stockings  and  pumps  or  long  boots.  The  women's  costume  is 
very  varied;  the  k>ose  red  f ea  is  sometime*  worn  and  a  short 
velvet  jacket  with  rich  gold  embroidery.  The  more  eMerly 
women  are  generally  attired  in  Uack.  In  the  Megara  district 
uid  ebewfaeie  peasant  girls  wear  on  festive  occasions  a  head- 
dress composed  of  strings  of  coins  which  formerly  represented 
Uie  dowry. 

Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  faefcditary  in  the  male 
line,  or,  in  case  of  its  extinction,  in  the  female.  The  sovereign, 
_  bydedstonof  the  conference  of  London  (Augtist  1863), 
is  styled  "  king  of  the  Hellenes  ";  the  title  "  king 
of  Greece "  was  borne  by  King  Otho.  The  heir 
appaitnt  is  styled  6Mioxt^,  "the  successor";  the  title 
**  duke  of  Sparta,"  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  crown  prince, 
fi  not  generally  employed  in  Greece.  The  king  and  the  heir 
apparent  must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  a  special 
exception  has  been  made  for  King  George,  who  is  a  Lutheran. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  on  ccnnplcting  his  eighteenth  year; 
before  ascending  the  throne  he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  con- 
stitution in  presence  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  must  convoke  the  Chambn 
within  two  months  after  his  accession.  The  civil  list  amounts 
to  1,115,000  dr.,  in  addition  to  which  it  was  fHt>vided  that  King 
George  should  receive  £4000  annually  as  a  pcrsmal  allowance 
from  each  of  the  three  protecting  powers.  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia.  The  heir  apparent  receives  from  the  state  an 
annuity  of  200,000  dr.  The  king  baa  a  palace  at  Athens  and 
other  residences  at  Corfu,  Tatoi  (on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Fames) 
and  Larissa.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  the  iQth  of 
October  rS64.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  by  the  king  with 
a  single  chamber  (jSovXi^)  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  "Thx  eleaion  is  by  ballot;  candidates 
roust  have  completed  their  thirtieth  year  and  electors  their 
twenty-finl.  The  deputies  OSot^vrat),  actording  to  the 
constitution,  receive  only  their  travelling  expenses,  but  they 
vote  themselves  a  payment  of  1800  dr.  each  for  the  session  and 
a  further  aDowance  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  session.  The 
Chamber  sits  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  six 
months.  No  law  can  be  passed  except  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  house,  and  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  present  to 
form  a  quorum;  these  arrangements  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
practice  of  obstruction,  and  often  enable  individual  deputies 
to  impose  terms  on  the  government  for  their  attendance.  In 
i8g3  the  number  of  deputies  was  134.  Some  years  previously 
a  law  diminishing  the  national  representation  and  enlai^ging 
the  constituencies  was  passed  by  Trikouins  with  the  object 
of  checking  the  local  influence  of  electors  upon  deputies,  but 
the  measurcwas  subsequently  repealed.  The  number  of  deptities, 
however,  who  bad  hitherto  been  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  twdve  thousand  of  the  population,  was  reduced  in  1905, 
when  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen  thousand  was  substituted; 
the  Chamber  of  1906,  elected  under  the  new  system,  consisted 
of  177  deputies.  Id  1906  the  electoral  districts  were  diminished 
in  number  and  enlarged  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  twenty^six 
administrative  departments  {vtfioi^;  the  reduction  of  these 
departments  to  their  former  number  of  sixteen,  which  is  in 
contemplation,  will  bring  about  some  further  diminution  in 
parliamentary  representation.  It  b  hoped  that  recent  legislation 
wiS  tend  to  check  the  pernidons  practice  of  bartering  personal 
favours,  known  as  avraXXaT4,  which  still  prevaib  to  the  great 
detriment  of  public  morality,  paralysing  all  branches  of  the 
administration  and  wasting  the  resources  ol  the  stale.  Political 
parties  are  formed  not  for  the  furtherance  of  any  principle  or 
caow,  but  Willi  the  ^ject  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  office,  and 


.  thevaiioisgroops,  poaaessiBg  no  party  watdnrord  orpmgramme, 
frankly  de^gnate  themselves  by  the  Bamea  of  their  leaden. 
Even  the  atrongcat  government  is  compelled  to  baigaia  with  its 
supporters  in  regard  to  the  dtstiibutioa  of  patronage  and  ether 
favours.  "Hie  consequent  instability  of  successive  sunistrie* 
has  retarded  useful  legislation  and  seriously  checked  the  national 
progress.  In  1906  a  law  was  passed  disqualifying  junior  oSceti 
of  Uie  army  and  navy  for  membership  of  tbe  Chamber;  gnu 
Duroben  of  these  had  hitherto  been  canAdates  at  every  elecUoa. 
This  much-needed  measure  had  pnviottaly  been  passed  by 
Trikoupis,  but  had  been  repealed  by  his  rival  Delyannes.  Tbt 
executive  is  vested  m  the  king,  who  ia  personally  irrespoBiibk, 
and  governs  through  ministcn  chosen  by  hinaeU  aad  respouibk 
to  the  Chamber,  of  which  they  are  ex^jfido  memben.  He 
appoints  all  public  officials,  sanctions  and  (nodaims  laws, 
convokes,  prorogues  and  diascrives  the  Chamber,  grants  pardoa 
or  anuiesty,  coins  money  and  confert  decoiationa.  There  are 
seven  ministries  which  respectively  control  the  departmcsti 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  education  tad 
worship,  the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  it  dqMrtments  or  wqikL,  into  whidi  the  oountiy  it  divided 
for  adminiBtEative  purposes,  an  eadi  under  a  prefect  or  nomafch 
ip6^apffn)i  they  arc  subdivided  Into  69  diOricts  or 
eparch^,  and  into  445  coaunnnca  or  demcs  ^Qfui) 
under  mayors  at  deniaiclH  (hh><v>xw).   The  prefects  tmtmL 
and  sub-prefects  ore  nominated  by  tbe  government; 
the  mayors  are  dected  by  the  communes  for  a  period  of  fea 
years.   The  prefects  are  assbted  by  a  departmental  CDuncfl, 
elected  by  the  pc^Hilation,  which  manages  local  business  and 
assesses  rates;  tboe  are  also  cotnmunol  councils  under  the 
presidency  of  tbe  mayors.   There  are  altogether  some  t},aoo 
state-paid  ofBdab  in  the  country,  most  of  them  inadequttdy 
remunerated  and  liable  to  removal  or  transferral  upon  a  change 
of  government.   A  host  of  ofBce^eckers  has  thus  been  created, 
and  large  numbers  of  educated  persons  spend  many  years  in 
idleness  or  in  political  agitation.  A  law  passed  in  1905  secures 
tenure  of  vS&a  to  dvil  servants  of  fifteen  years'  atan^ng,  and 
some  restrictions  have  been  placed  en  the  and  itus- 

ferral  of  schoolmasten. 

Under  the  Turks  the  Greeks  retained,  K«cther  with  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  a  certain  measure  of  local  self-govem- 
ment  and  judidal  ind^^dence.  The  Byzantine  a>de,  j^,^^ 
based  on  the  Roman,  as  embodied  in  the  '£(6^^^ 
of  Armenopouln  (1^5),  was  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  intSjs 
with  some  modifications  as  the  dvil  law  of  Greece.'  Furthn 
modfficationsaAdnewcnactraentswcreaubsequently  introduced, 
derived  from  the  oM  French  and  Bavarian  systems:  The  penil 
code  is  Bavarian,  the  commerdal  FrendL  Liberty  of  peisoa 
and  domicile  it  inviolate;  im-  arrest  can  be  made,  no  house 
entered,  and  no  letter  opeiicd  without  a  judicial  warrant.  Trial 
by  jury  fa  established  for  crimhial,  political  and  press  offences. 
A  new  dvil  code,  based  en  Saxon  and  Italian  law,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  a  coramissioa  of' Jurists,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
omsideTtd  by  the  Chamber.  A  sqiunte  dvil  code,  partly  French, 
partly  Italian,  is  In  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  law  is 
admhiisttrcd  by  1  court  cassation  (styled  the  "  Areopagus  "}, 
5  courts  of  appeal,  >6  courts  of  first  instance,  333  justices  of  the 
peace  and  19  correctional  tribunals.. 

Tbe  judgn,  who  ate  appointed  by  the  Crown^  are  liable  to 
removal  by  the  minister  of  justice,  whose  exercise  of  ths  rigitt 
is  often  invoked  by  polirical  partisans.  The  adinioistratioD  of 
justice  safiers  in  conseijuence,  more  espcdally  in  the  toualry 
districts,  where  the  judges  must  reckon  with  the ,  influeatial 
politidans  and  their  adherents.  The  pardon  or  release  of  a 
convicted  criminal  is  not  infrequently  due  to  pressure  on  the  part 
of  some  powerful  patron.  The  lamentable  cffect»of  thasjstem 
have  long  been  recognized,  and  in  1906  a  law  was  inirodnttd 
securing  tenure  of  office  for  two  or  four  years  to  judges  of  tbe 
courts  of  tint  instance  and  of  tbe  inferior  tribunals.  l&  the 
drcunutances  crime  b  less  rife  than  might  be  expected,  the 
temperate  hatnts  of  the  Creeks  have  conduced  to  thb  result 
A  aeiiooi  feature  is  the  great  prevaknce  of  homiddi^  Aw  is 
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part  to  the  pudoute  chuicter  of  the  pc(q)le,-but  still  more  lo 
the  klmoH  univensl  practice  of  Cirrying  veapooi.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  vcndctu  are  almoit  eaiiiKt  im  the  Ionian  Iilanda, 
but  still  linger  in  Kafna,  where  faniilr  fends  an  tranimitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  btfgud  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  (XtroT^,  Ai^nfi)  hu  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the 
remoter  country  districts,  and  piracy,  ooce  so  prevalent  in  the 
Aegean,  lias  been  practically  Mppressed,  but  nuinben  of  ontlaara 
or  absconding  criminals  {4uyUum)  ttlll  hunt  the  awdnUins, 
and  the  eSort*  of  the  police  to  bring  them  lo  justice  are  fu  from 
successful.  Their  ranks  were  considerably  increaxd  after  the 
warof  1897,  when  many  desertersfrom  the  army  and  adventurers 
who  came  to  Greece  as  volunteers  betook  themselves  to  a  pre- 
datory life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ao  habitually  criniiaal 
class  in  Greece,  SUch  as  exisU  in  the  large  centres  of  dviliution, 
and  profcsHonal  mendicancy  is  slill  rare. 

Police  duties,  for  which  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  were  formerly  employed,  are  since  1906 
carried  out  by  a  reorganized  gendarmerie  force  of  194  officers 
and  6344  non-commissioned  oflicers  and  men,  distributed  in 
the  twenty-sui  departments  and  commanded  by  an  inspector- 
general  resident  at  Athens,  who  b  aided  by  a  consultative  com- 
mission. There  are  male  and  female  prisons  at  all  the  depart- 
mental centres;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  1906  was  5705. 
Except  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  general  condition  of  the  prisons 
is  deplorable;  discipline  and  sanitation  ate  very  deficient,  and 
conflicts  among  the  prisoners  are  sometimes  reported  in  which 
knives  and  even  revolvers  are  employed.  A  good  prison  has 
been  built  near  Athens  by  Andreas  Syngros,  and  a  reformatory 
for  juvenile  ofTendcrs  {i^ijfiiiof)  has  been  founded  by  George 
Averoff,  another  national  benefactor.  Capital  sentences  are 
usually  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life;  executions,  for 
which  the  guillotine  is  employed,  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
out  on  the  island  of  Bourzi  near  Nauplia;  they  are  often  post- 
poned for  months  or  even  for  years.  There  is  no  enactment 
resembling  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  accused  persons  may 
be  detained  indefinitely  belorc  trial.  The  Greeks,  like  the  other 
nations  liberated  from  Turkish  rule,  are  somewhat  litigious,  and 
numbers  of  lawyers  find  occupation  even  in  the  smaller  country 
towns. 

The  Greeks,  an  intelligent  people,  have  always  shown  a  remark- 
able zeal  for  learning,  and  popular  education  has  made  great 

strides.  So  eager  is  the  desire  for  instruction  that 
^*       schools  are  often  founded  in  the  rural  districts  on  the 

initiative  of  the  villagers,  and  the  sons  of  peasants, 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers  come  in  numbers  to  Athens, 
where  they  support  themselves-  by  domestic  service  or  other 
humble  occupations  in  order  lo  study  at  the  university  during 
tbcic  spare  hours.  Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
King  Otbo  steps  were  taken  lo  cstabli^  elementary  schools  in 
all  the  communes,  and  education  was  made  obligatory.  The 
law  is  not  very  rigorously  appUed  fn  the  remoter  districts,  but 
its  enforcement  is  scarcely  necessary.  In  1898  there  were  3914 
**  demotic  "  or  primary  schotds,  with  3465  teachers,  attended  by 
i39,3to  boys  (5-38%  of  the  population)  and  19,1 19  girh  (t-19  % 
of  the  population).  By  a  law  passed  in  1905  the  primary  schools, 
which  had  reached  the  number  of  3359  in  that  year,  were  reduced 
to  3604.  The  expenditure  on  primary  schools  is  Bomimlly 
sustained  by  the  communes,  but  in  reality  by  the  government 
in  the  form  of  advances  to  the  communes,  which  ace  not  repaid; 
it  was  reduced  in  1905  from  upwards  of  7,000,000  dr.  to  under 
6,ooo,ooodr.  In  1905  there  were  306  "  Hellenic  "  or  secondary 
schools,  with  819  teachers  and  21,575  pupils  (boys  only)  main- 
t^aed  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  1,730,096  dr.;  and  39  higher 
scbods,  or  gymnasia,  with  i6t  masters  and  6485  pupils,  partly 
natatained  by  the  state  (eipeiulitnTe  615,600  dr.)  and  partly 
by  benefactions  and  other  means.  Besides  these  public  schools 
there  are  several  pirate  educational  institutions,  of  which  there 
are  eight  at  Athens  with  fijopupils.  The  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Athens  affords  technical  instruction  in  the  dcpsriments  of  art 
and  science  to  ssi  students.  Scientific  agricultural  instruction 
has  been  much  neglected;  .theie  b  «a  agricultural  achod  at 
AS  S 
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AiiUaioa  in  Tfcenaly  with  40  popCb;  tbeie  ut  •gricuhural 
sutions  (vrrffni)  in  various  parts  of  the  rauntiy.  There  are 
two  theiriopcal  sendaaiiet— the  Rfsait  Sebool  at  Atbcna  (lao 
pajrili)  and  a  preparatory  Kbool  at  Aru;  three  other  aemlnarici 
havebeensupprened.  TheConmcrdaland  Industrial  Acadnny 
at  Athens  (about  315  pufnls),  a  private  institution,  has  proved 
highly  useful  to  the  country ;  there  are  four  commercial  schoob, 
each  in  one  of  the  country  towns.  A  Urge  school  for  females 
at  Athens,  the  AnaUoo,  'a  attended  by  isoo  girb.  There  are 
several  mflttaiy  and  naval  schoob.  Including  the  military  college 
of  the  Eueipides  at  Athens  and  the  school  of  naval  cadets  (rur 
iecffiw*')-  The  university  of  Athens  in  1905  numbered  57 
professots  and  3598  students,  of  whom  557  were  from  abroad. 
Of  the  six  iacultlM,  theology  numbered  79  students,  bw  1467, 
medidne  567,  arts  706,  physics  and  mathematics  193,  and 
pharmacy  87.  The  university  recdves  a  subvention  from  the 
sUte,  which  in  1905  amounted  to  563,960  dr.;  it  possesses 
a  library  of  over  150,000  volumes  and  get^i^cal,  soohigjcal  and 
botanical  museums.  A  small  tax  on  unlve^ty  education  wai 
imposed  In  1903 ;  the  total  cost  to  the  student  tot  the  four  years' 
course  at  the  university  b  about  £15.  Higher  education  b 
practically  gratuitous  in  Greece,  and  there  isasomewhat  ominous 
increase  in  the  number  of  educated  persons  who  disdain  agii> 
cultural  pursuits  and  manual  bbour.  The  lotcUeetual  culture 
acquired  b  too  often  of  a  superfidal  character  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  sacrifice  scientific  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  to 
neglect  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  aim  at  a 
showy  dialectic  and  literary  proficiency.  (For  the  native  and 
foreign  archaeological  institutions  see  Athens.) 

The  Greek  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  Is  practi- 
cally independent,  like  thoseof  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Romanft, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of  o^^- 
Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
was  in  fact  repudiated  in  1833,  when  (he  king  was  declared  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  the  severance  was  completed 
in  1850.  Ecclesiastical  aflairs  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Churdi  government  b  vested  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  a  council  of  five  ecclesiastics  under  the  presidency 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Athens;  its  sittings  are  attended  by  a 
royal  commiuioner.  The  church  can  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  the  suppression  of 
unorthodox  literature,  pictures,  Stc.  There  were  formerly  3i 
archbishoprics  and  19  bishoprics  in  Greece,  but  a  law  passed  in 
1899  suppressed  the  archbishoprics  (except  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Athens]  on  the  death  of  the  existing  prdates,  and  fixed 
the  total  numberofsccsat  32.  Thcprelates  derive  thrir  incomes 
partly  from  the  state  and  partly  from  the  church  lands.  There 
are  about  5500  priests,  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
poorest  dasses.  The  parochial  clergy  have  no  fixed  stipends, 
and  often  resort  to  agriculture  or  small  trading  in  order  to 
supplement thescantyfeesearoedhythdrministrations.  Owing 
to  thdr  lack  of  education  tbdr  personal  influence  over  thdr 
parishioners  b seldom  considerable.  In  addition  to  tbe  parochial 
clergy  there  are  19  preachers  (ftpecfpfwi)  salaried  by  the  state. 
There  arc  170  monasteries  and  4  nunneries  In  Greece,  with  about 
rfioo  monks  and  150  nuns.  In  regard  to  their  ctmstitution  the 
monasteries  are  either  "  idiorrhythmic  "  or  "  coenobian  "  (sea 
AiROs);  the  monks  (xoUYcpoi)  are  in  some  cases  ts^ed 
by  by  brothers  (nw/uxol).  More  than  300'  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1839  and  thrir  revenues  secnbr* 
iced.  Among  tbe  more  important  and  interesting  monasteries 
ere  those  of  Megaspdaeon  and  Lavra  (where  tbe  standard  oC 
insurrection,  nnfuried  In  iSsi,  b  preserved)  near  Kalaviyta, 
St  tuheofStirisnearArachova,  Daphne  and  Pentelf  near  Athens, 
and  the  Hcteora  group  In  northern  Thessaly.  The  bishops,  who 
must  be  unmarried,  are  as  a  rule  selected  from  the  monastic 
order  and  are  nominated  by  the  king;  the  parish  priests  are 
allowed  to  marry,  but  the  remarriage  of  widowers  b  forUdden. 
The  bulk  of  the  population,  about  3,000,000,  belongs  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  other  Christian  confessions  nnmber  about 
1 5,000,  the  great  majority  being  Roman  Catholics.  The  Romsn 
CathoUci  (prindpaUy  ta  Naiaa  nd.  Ite  Ct^a&s^  "tet^ 
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uchbiabofido<  A  t  bent,  NaKa  And  Corfu)  ,fivc  ln*bopTic«  and  about 
te  churches.  The  Jewt,  who  are  reganlcd  with  modi  hoitiKty, 
bftvc  alawft  disappeared  (ma  the  Creek  m&inland;  ihcy  now 
■iwibcf  about  5000,  and  an  found  principally  at  Corfu.  The 
UaboramedaDi  are  confined  to  Ifassaly  except  a  few  at  CUoa. 
KatioBal  senliidcnt  is  a  more  powerful  factor  than  peraonal 
wUgious  conviction  in  the  attachmcot  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Orthodox  Church;  a  Greek  without  the  pala  oE  the  church  ia 
more  or  Im  as  aliiea.  The  Catholic  Gre^  oC  Syios  nded  With 
the  Tudu  at  the  time  of  the  revolutton;  the  Habommedaas  of 
Crete,  though  of  pure  Creek  descent,  hare  alwayi  been  hottile 
to  tbdt  Chriatian  fellaw-countrymen  and  an  comtnooly  called 
Turk*.  On  the  other  hand,  that  portion  of  the  Uandoaiaa 
papulation  which  acknowledgea  the  patriarch  of  Cooatantiaople 
Is  regarded  as  Greek,  while  that  whidi  adheres  to  the  Bulgaiiaa 
exarchate,  though  diSeiing  in  no  point  of  doctrine,  has  been 
declared  schismatic  The  consUtuiion  of  1864  guarantees 
toleration  to  all  creeds  in  Gioece  and  impoMs  ao  dvil  disabilities 
on  account  of  religion. 

Greece  is  esseatiaUy  aa  sgricultuiat  couatiy;  Its  pnaperi^ 
depends  on  iu  agiicultunl  products,  «ad  moic  than  half  the 

^  population  is  occupied  lo  tbe  cukWuioQ  «i  the  nil 
fStm.  kindnd  pursuits.  The  Isad  in  tbe  (dains  and 

valleys  is  exceedingly  rich,  and,  wbecevcr  there  is 
a  suf&cien^  of  water,  produces  magnificent  crops.  Cereal* 
oevcrtbdess  fumiih  th«  principal  figure  in  the  list  of  imports, 
tbe  annual  value  being  about  30,000,000  (r.  The  country, 
tqiccially  since  the  acquisition  of  the  fertile  province  of  lliessaly, 
might  under  a  weU-devd<q)ed  agricultural  system  provide  1 
food-supply  for  all  its  inhabitants  and  an  abundant  surplus 
for  exportation.  Tbessaly  alone,  indeed,  could  furnish  cereals 
for  the  whole  erf  Greece.  Unfortuaatdy,  however,  Bgricultnre 
b  siiH  In  a  primitive  state,  and  tbe  condition  trf  the  rural  popula- 
tion has  received  very  inadequate  attention  from  successive 
govenunents.  The  wooden  plough  of  the  Hesiodic  type  is  Hill 
in  use,  cqtedally  in  Thcssaiy;  modern,  implements,  however, 
aie  being  gfadu^y  introduced.  The  employiBent  of  manure 
and  tbt  rotation  ^  crops  are  almost  unknown;  tbe  fields  an 
generally  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  ahemate  years.  As  a  rule, 
countries  dependent  on  agriculture  are  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  prosperity,  but  in  Greece  the  diversity  of  products  is  so 
great  that  a  faUure  in  one  clsas  of  crops  is  usnally  compensated 
exceptional  abuadaace  Id  another.  Among  the  causes  whkh 
have  hitherto  retarded  agricultural  progress  are  tbe  ignorance 
and  conservatism  of  the  pcasantiy,  antiquated  methods  of 
cultivation,  want  of  capital,  absentee  pioprieloidi^,  ^arsity 
flf  population,  bad  roads,  ibcprcvalence  of  usury,  tbe  uncertainty 
of  boundaries  and  tbe  land  tax,  which,  in  the  absence  of  asurvey, 
is  levied  on  ploughing  oxen;  to  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
security hitherto  prevailing  in  many  of  the  country  districls 
and  the  growing  distaste  for  rural  life  which  has  accompanied 
the  spread  of  education.  Large  estates  are  managed  under  the 
metayer  system;  the  cultivator  paying  the  proprietor  from 
one-third  to  half  of  the  gross  {noduce;  the  landlords,  who 
prefer  to  live  in  the  larger  towns,  see  little  ol  their  tenants,  and 
rarely  interest  themselves  in  their  welfare.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  Tlieasaly  is  owned  by  persons  who 
reside  permanently  out  of  the  countty.  The  great  estates  in 
this  province  extend  over  some  1,500,000  acres,  of  which  about 
500.000  are  cultivated.  In  tbe  Peloponnesus  peasant  proprietor- 
ship is  almost  universal;  elsewhere  it  is  gradually  supplanting 
the  meUyer  system;  the' small  properties  vary  from  j  or  3  to 
50  acres.  The  extensive  state  lands,  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  Greece,  were  formerly  the  property  of  Mihommedaa 
religious  communities  (mAm/j);  they  are  for  the  most  part 
farmed  out  annually  by  auction.  They  have  been  much  en- 
croached upon  by  neighbouring  owners;  a  considerable  portion 
has  also  been  sold  to  the  peasanti.  The  rich  plain  of  Tlicssaly 
suOcrs  from  alternate  droughts  and  inundations,  and  from  the 
lavages  of  field  mice;  with  improved  cultivation,  drainage 
and  irrigation  it  might  be  rendered  emmously  piodnctive. 

A  commission  has  been  occupied  loc  some  years  is  preparing 
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a  sebem  of  hydiaidle  works.  Vviry  (s,  perhaps^  a  greater 
scourge  to  the  rural  population  than  any  visiutloa  of  naturr, 
tbe  histitmion  of  agricultural  banks,  lending  money  at  a  fair 
rale  of  Interest  on  the  security  of  their  land,  would  do  much 
to  icacoe  the  peasants  from  tbe  cluuhea  of  local  Sh]4oAs. 
There  ia  a  difficulty,  however,  in  estabUshing  any  system  of 
land  cradit  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  survey.  Since  rSp;  a  law 
passed  In  tSSi  UmiU'ng  the  rate  of  Interest  to  8%  (to  9  %  lathe 
case  of  cemmactal  dAu)  has  to  wne  extent  been  ciif«rosd  tqr 
the  tribunals.  Is  the  lotdan  lilaitdi  the  rate  of  10%  MB 
prevails. 

The  following  Ggoics  ^ve  approximately  tbe  aereage  In  1906 
and  the  avnage  anaoal  yield  of  agricukural  ptoduoe,  no  oftcisl 
^atia^t^  lifing  availables~ 

Acre*. 

rields  sown  or  lying  fallow  3,000.000 

Ifiiwyards  '  337<SOO 

CnnaM  |>lantation«   iTSfOm 

Olives  (10^000,000  trees)  350,000 

Fruit  trees  (lie,  mulberry,  Ac)  ....  135.000 
Meadow*  and^pastures     ......  7,500,000 

Forests  a,oOO,000 

Waste  tandi  a^ijaoa 

'l6,»6ijoo 

The  average  annual  yield  is  as  follows 

Wheat  .......    3S'>-''f>o.ooo  tdlogiams 

Maize  100,000,000  „ 

Rye  30,000.000  „ 

Sarlcy  70,000,000  „ 

Oats  73,000,000 

Beans,  lentils,  &C  Jjfloo.ooo  .. 

Currants  350,000,000  Venetian  ft 

Sultanifia  .    .    J    .    .    .    .  4,000,00a 

Wiac  3,000,000  hccuditrcs 

Olive  oil   300,ooo-  .. 

Olives  (preserved)    ....  100,000,000  kilograaa 
Fifi  (exported  only)  .    .    .    .   11/100.000  « 
Seed  cotton    ......  6,JOO.OOO 

Tobacco  S/mooo  » 

Vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  .    .  ao.ooo.ooo  „ 

Cocoons  1^,000  n 

Memeridiaffli  (enportcd  only)  .  4.tmfiOo  „ 
Carobs  (exported  only)  .    .    .   lOMo/no  .. 

Roin  S.000,000  ,. 

Beet  13,000,000  ,. 

Rice  ii  grown  in  tlic  marshy  plains  of  E£1is.  Uocotia.  Mantboa 
and  MisBonnghi;  beet  in  Thcscalv.  The  cultivation  of  vnetaUes 
ia  iiWTtaiifg;  pmand  lentifattfe  themottcomiHoii.  Potatoes 
an  growa  ia  the  upwid  disinct*.  but  are  not  a  general  article  o(  diet. 
Of  Ute  years  market -gardening  has  been  tAkcn  up  as  a  new  indiwtfy 
in  the  neigh  bourhoodof  Athens.  There  is  a  jpeal  variety  of  fruks. 
Olive  plantations  are  found  everywhere;  in  i860  they  occupied 
aboat  90,000 acres;  in  1887,434.701  acres.  The  trees- are aometiMes 
of  inmeaK  iff  and  form  a  ptetureaiue  feature  in  the  landKspe. 
In  Utter  years  the  groves  in  many  parts  of  the  western  Morca  SM 
Zantc  have  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for  currant  plantations; 
the  destruction  has  been  deplorable  in  its  contequenocs,  for,  as  the 
tree  ivquires  twenty  yean  to  come  into  full  bcanng,  replsauag 
i*  Kidom  resorted  to.  Prewvcd  oUves.  eaten  with  tead.  are  a 
common  arttck  of  food.  Excellent  olive  oil  1*  produced  m  JUUca 
an^  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  oil  and  tniit  eitportcd  vanes  froai 
five  to  ten  million  frsnc*.  Figs  an  also  abundant,  cspccully  ia 
Mcucnia  and  in  the  Cyehdes.  Mulberry  trees  are  pUntcd  for  the 
purpows  at  scriculluro;  they  have  been  tui  down  in  great  number* 
in  the  currant -growing  districts.  Other  (iiiit  trees  are  the  Otangr, 
cition,  lemon,  pomcgranaie  and  almond.  I'eaches,  apricots,  pears, 
clK-rriM  ftc.,  aboui^,  but  arc  scld'iin  scientifically  cultivated;  tbe 
(run  is  generally  gathered  while  unripe.  Cotton  in  IO06  MCMpied 
about  13  jooacres, chiefly  in  ihfi  neighbourhood  of  Uvadia.  Tobacco 

Elantations  in  1893  covered  16430  acres,  yielding  about  3.S00.000 
ilowrams;  the  yield  in  tQ06  was  9.ooo,i>™i  kriograms.  About  40% 
ol  ihe  produce  is  exported,  principally  to  Ep ifpt  and  Twrfcey.  More 
itii portant  are  the  vineyanis,  which  occupied  in  iMjaa area 01 30fc43l 
acres.  The  best  wine  ia  made  ai  E'aird^,  on  the  nyal  estate  it 
Dcii  l.M,  .ind  on  other  estates  in  Attic.i;  a  peculiar  flavour  islji- 
p.]tti  ■!  r  i  (til'  wine  of  tSi-  country  by  the  Bodilion  of  fwin.  The 
«  I  '  ^infirin.  the  mmlern  refiresenl  Jtivc  of  the  famOUB  '"  niahl- 
M  .  ,  ily  cJ-iwrtcd  to  Kubiia.  The  lonigadeaaaiid  forGMcfc 
w  lly  iinH^sinc;  3.770.25^ gallooswereeKportedia  1890, 

iiilijii-.  in  iH^i-    'I  hiTc  IS  also  a  growiiig  demand^ lor 
,.,  i!,n-.    The  exiKirt  of  wine  in  1905  was  10,150.941  okei, 
V.ilue  5,fi4N.!;i4  fr, ;  of  cognac.  j6t.7J0  oke-j,  value  l,09l,l6ofr.    . , 
The  ciirrant.  by  far  ihc  most  important  o(  Greek  CapORIt  iSCaR^ 
vatcd  in  a  limited  ar«*  "tending  along  the  aoutbm  dure  af  tte 
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b  lame.  Ceobalmu  ind  LeucM,  and  in  Mitda  dirtrku  of 
AcanuU  ana  Aetolia;  attempt!  to  cultivaM  it  elMwhcre  have 
-  ^  ^enenlly  praiMt  iiBMMCMirfiiL  The  hliury  of  tbe  currant 
""^^  induitrv  nai  been  m  recotd  of  mtiaonM««ry  vic(uitu<leK 
n«iwMd]rto  iS77tlwcinraRwuecpwtedM)My(or«atuicpurpoces, 
tfw  amounts  (or  the  yeara  1671  to  1877  being  70,766  tons,  71,33a 
toe*,  76^10  ton*.  73,916  tona,S6jM7  ti>na,uid  «i,tSt  tonsmpoct- 
ively.  In  1677.  nowever,  (he  French  vineyards  began  to  nifTcr 
•erioudy  fn>m  the  phynowra,  and  French  urine  producers  were 
abG|cd  to  haw  Kcotme  to  dried  ciumit*,  which  nuke  an  «]K<Uent 
«iM  for  blMdiin  pMpoaw.  The  imporution  of  mmnts  imo 
Ftmncc  at  once  mat  bob  861  ton*  in  1S77  to  30/999  tou  in  iSiBo, 
and  to  70,401  tona  in  1889,  or  about  30,000  tooa  more  than  were 
imported  into  England  in  that  ynr.  Meanirliik  die  total  amount 
of  cwranM  produced  ta  Greece  fiad  nearly  doubled  la  tbeie  iMrteea 
year*.  The  country  wb«  aeMcd  with  a  mania  for  oumat  phntiogi 
every  other  induttry  was  neglected,  and  olive,  orange  and  terooB 

Save*  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  more  lucrative  gronrth. 
le  currant  growen,  in  order  to  increase  their  production  a*  rapidly 
at  paiMt.  had  Kcounw  to  toam  at  a  hi^  rate  of  tnterett,  and  Ibt 
gnat  Mofiti  which  they  made  were  devoted  to  further  ^aatiia. 
while  the  loans  remained  unpaid.  A  criNS  folbwed  ramdiy.  By 
1891  the  French  vineyards  had  to  a  great  extent  recoverrt  from  the 
diseate,  and  wine  producer*  In  France  began  to  cbmonr  aKainK  the 
ccatpetitlonof  forMgnwioMkod  wine-prodiKiNgraiwnaandcurrania. 
The  import  duty  00  these  was  therenpoo  laiKd  from  6  franca  to  15 
banc*  per  loo  kilo^  and  wai  ftirtlicr  iocrtaaed  in  1694  to  35 
franc*.  The  currant  trade  with  France  wa«  thua  eKiinEuisncdi  of  a 
crop  averaging  160,000  tons,  only  tome  1 10,000  now  found  a  marker. 
Although  a  fresh  opening  for  exportation  was  fouod  in  Russia,  tha 
nake  ol  tbe  fruit  dropped  &om  S15  to  £3  per  ton,  a  price  soaiccly 
tovering  the  cost  of  cultivation.  In  July  1895  the  govcrmncnt 
mtroduced  a  measure,  since  known  as  the  Retention  (npnpityu) 
Law,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  every  shipper  should  dehver 
i«o  depot*  ps«^^ded  by  tbe  govemmem  a  weight  of  currant seqb! va- 
hnt  to  i9%oftheamount  which  be  intended  toeapon.  Abler  law 
&Hd  tbe  quantity  le  be  retained  by  the  Male  at  to'^  which  mi|ht 
lie  iacreaud  to' 20%,  should  a  representative  committee^  meeting 
eraj  •nnuaer  at  Athens,  so  ad^se  the  govemmem.  The  currants 
ttue  taken  over  by  the  govemmetit  cannot  be  exported  antes*  they 
lie  reduced  to  pulp,  ^rup  or  otherwise  rendered  unsuitable  hx' 
eatioK  purpose*;  tbev  may  oe  sold  locally  far  wine-making  or  distil- 
ling, due  precautions  oeing  taken  that  they  arc  not  nxd  in  any  other 
way.  ThepriCBOf  exported  currants  is  thusmaintainedatanartiRcial 
figote.  Tne~RetentUMi' Law,  which  after  1895  wa*  voted  annuariy. 
was  patted  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ia  1899.  This  pernicious 
BMasuic,  which  [s  in  defiance  of  all  economic  laws,  perpetuates  a 
superfluous  production,  retards  the  development  of  other  branches 
cf  agriculture  and  burdens  the  government  with  vast  accumulations 
of  an  tmmaricetabic  commodity.  It  might  excuubly  be  adopted  at 
>  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  pretwig  crivt^  but  at  a  pemuneat 
tystemit  can  only  prove  detrimeatal  to  the  country  and  lAecunaat 
(Towm  themselves. 

In  1899  a  "  Bankof  Viticulture!'  was  established  at  Patrasforthe 
purpose  of  assisting  the  ^wert,  to  whom  it  was  bound  to  make 
idvancesat  a  low  rate  of  mtcrest;  it  undertook  the  storajic  and  the 
tale  ot  tbe  retained  fruit,  from  which  its  capital  wa«  derived.  The 
bank  soon  found  Itwlf  burdened  with  an  enormous  unxileable 
■tock,  while  its  loans  for  the  most  part  remained  unpaid;  meantime 
over-production,  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  continued  to  increase, 
and  prices  further  rlirninished.  la  190J  a  syndicate  of  English  and 
other  foreigitcapicnlisii  made  proposals  for  a  moru>pdy  of  theexport, 
nKUtceuiB  fixed  prices  to  toe  growers.  The  scheme^  which  con- 
Iktcid  pilS  AOOlo-Cretk  commcrcialcon  vent  ions,  wasrejected  by  the 
Theattwi  tnlmstry;  nrious  disturbances  followed  in  the  currant- 
eowjtiC  dislricis.  and  M.  Theotokis  resigned.  His  successor,  M. 
Ralli^n  order  [o  ar>i>oase  the  cultivators,  arranged  that  IheCurrant 
Btnk  shouUI  alSfrihtm  lined  minimum  prices  for  the  variou.«  srowths, 
tndeuaraiiucd  ii  ^  \<>3n  of  6,000.000  dr.  The  resources  of  tne  bank, 
however,  gave  out  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  prices  pursued 
their  downward  course.  Another  experiment  was  then  tried;  the 
export  duty  (15%)  was  made  payable  in  kind,  the  retention  quota 
beingthus  practically  raised  from  20 1035  !i.  Theonly  result  of  this 
isnsuie  was  a  diminution  of  theexport :  in  the  spring  of  1905  prices 
IcIT  very  low  and  the  growers  began  to  despair.  A  syndicate  cJ  banks 
and  capitalists  then  came  forward,  which  introduced  the  system  now 
ia  opdraikm.  A  privileged  trompany  was  formed  which  obtained 
tcharter  from  the  government  for  twenty  years,  durine  whichpcriod 
Iht  retention  and  export  duties  are  jnaintatned  at  (he  fined  rates 
at  10  and  IS  %  respectively.  The  company  aims  at  keeping  up  the 
prices  ol  the  marketable  qualities  by  employing  profilably  for 
wdusirial  purposes  the  uncxported  surplus  and  retained  inferior 
qualities;  it  pays  to  the  state  4.000,000  (Ir.  annually  under  the  head 
of  export  duty:  olTcri  all  growers  at  the  beginning  of  each  ai-ri- 
Gukural  ycir  a  fixed  price  of  1 15  dr.  per  1000  Venetian  Tb  irrespective 
of  quality,  and  paysa  price  varying  from  1 15  dr.  to  143  dr.  according 
to  quality  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  unesportcd  surplus.  In 
Rtura  for  these  advantage*  to  the  growers  the  company  is  entitled 
tureceiveTdr.  onevery  looo  lb  of  currants  produced  atuj  totlispoae 
cfthe  whole  rruincd  amount.  A  special  company  has  been  formed 


for  the  ctmwsioa  «f  the  tuperflutMit  product  into  spirit,  wine,  Sk. 
The  system  nsay  perhaps  prove  commercially  remunerative,  but  it 
peaalijM  tbe  produccta  of  the  better  growths  in  Older  to  provide  a 
iivcUbood  for  the  growers  of  infeftor  and  tuuaaitetabk  nnda  and 
procracts  an  aboorBial  atuation.  The  follDwiiv  table  gi*M  tbe 
anBualcumDtcr^  from  1877  to  1905: — 


Year. 

Total  crop 
(tons). 

Exported  to 
Gt.  Britain. 

Exported  to 
France. 

1877 

8a,i8i 

£81 

1878 

100,0114 

0sO86 

1070 

fajii 

19.087 

1^ 

** 

1881 

121,994 

1881 

109,40} 

tt.ou 

1883 

114,980 

1884 

129,268 

V).620 

1885 
1886 

113,387 

Of  ■rsJ*' 

127,570 

48,8V 

45,000 

Ifl87 
18S8 

117,160 
158,738 

6.1.71  A 

AO 

1889 
1S90 

143,308 
I46.74(» 

Sl,a5i 

67  JO) 

6OJUS 

1891 

161,545 

70.76a 

39,712 

189) 

60,418 

31,731 

1893 

119,886 

71.000 

6.800 

18M 

135.S00 

(14.51)0 

13.000 

"67.695 

aojoo 

1S3.5U 

05.000 

6,500 

115.730 

6,1,1x10 

a.000 

155,514 

69,500 

6,000 

■B99 

>44.»7" 

65,600 

3,8oD 

1900 

47.236 

36,000 

300 

1901 

I39to> 

5S.000 

1,316 

1909 

i5»48o 

5^.400 

4.7to 

1903 
1904 

179,499 
I46>900 

».»00 

•MOO 

*«s 

190S 

I6»OT7 

The  "  peronoapora,"  a  species  of  white  bKght,  first  canted  coa- 
tiderable  damage  in  tbe  Creek  vineyards  in  1893,  rcctitrtng  in  1197 
and  1900. 

Mate  thaa  half  the  cidtlvablearea  o(  Greece  it  devoted  to  pattur- 
age.  Cattl^iestring,  a*  a  rule,  is  a  fistiAct  ocoupatiotr  from  agri- 
caltursl  farming;  the  herds  are  aent  to  paatare  on  the 
mountains  in  the  tummer,  and  return  to  the  ptains  at  tha 
beginniiy  of  winter.  The  lairer  cattle  are  comparatively  •f™"* 
tare,  being  kept  almost  exctusively  for  affricultnrat  bibour;  the 
smaller  are  very  abundant.  Beef  it  scarcely  eaten  in  Greece,  the 
mHkof  cowt  is  rarriy  drunk  and  butter  is  almost  onknown.  Cheese, 
a  staple  article  of  Set.  is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Tbe  number  of  larger  cattle  has  declined  in  recent  years;  ttut  of 
the  smaller  hat  ip:ieased.  The  native  btced  of  oaen  ia  small; 
buffaloes  arc  seldom  tcca  except  in  aonb-wastera  Thestaly;  a  few 
camelsare  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus.  Tbe  Thessslian 
breed  of  horse*,  small  but  sturdy  and  enduring,  can  haiidly  be  taken 
to  represent  the  celebrated  chaigers  of  antiquity.  Mules  are  much 
employed  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  best  type  of  these 
animals  is  found  in  the  islands.  The  Bocks  of  long'horried  d)cep  and 
goats  sidd  a  pictunsque  feature  to  Cte^  rural  scenery.  The  goats 
are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
Etttapaen  country  (131  per  100  inhabitants).  The  ahnrfierat'  tkg* 
rival IboteofBulgariamferocity.  Accardiiftoaaanoficialettiaiat* 
published  in  1905  the  number*  of  the  vanout  domestic  animals  in 
1899  were  as  foUowti  Oaen  and  buffaloes,  408,744;  horsca,  157,068; 
mules.  88,869;  donkeys,  141,174:  camris,  SI ;  Aeq>,  4.568,151; 
goats,  3.339,439;  piggL  79,716.  During  the  four  years  1899-1903 
the  annual  average  value  a  imported  cattle  WO*  4,318,015  dr.,  of 
exported  cattle  309431  dr. 

The  forest  area  (about  3,500,000  acres  or  one>fifth  of  tbe  surface 
of  the  mainland)  is  for  the  most  part  slate  propeny.  The  value  of 
the  forests  has  been  estimated  at  300,000.000  fr.;  the  f.  . 
most  productive  are  in  the  district  extending  from  the 
Pindus  range  10  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  principal  trees  are  the 
oak  (about  30  varieties),  the  various  coniferae,  the  chestnut,  maple, 
elm.  beeofa,  alder,  cornel  and  arbutus.  In  Greece,  as  in  other  lantit 
formerly  subject  to  Turkish  rule,  the  forests  arc  not  only  neglected, 
but  often  deliberately  destroyed:  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  is  thus  continually  diminishing.  Every  year  immense  forest 
fires  may  be  seen  raging  in  the  mountains,  and  many  of  the  most 
picturesque  dittrictt  in  the  country  arc  converted  into  desolate 
wildernesses.  These  conflagta  lions  are  mainly  the  work  of  shc|>- 
herds  eager  to  provide  increased  pasturage  lor  their  flocks;  they  are 
sometimes,  however,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  smokers,  and  occa- 
sionally, it  is  said,  to  spontaneous  ignition  in  hot  weather.'  Great 
damage  isalso  done  by  the^goats.  which  browse  on  the  young  saplings) 
the  piae  trees  are  much  in|urcd  by  the  practice  of  scoring  their  bark 
for  renn.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  trees  the  soil  <rf  tbe  moun- 
tain dopes,  deprived  of  tit  natural  ptMection,  it  toon  washed  away 
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:W  iv^b;  tlw  rapid  dMcent  of  the  water  caum  inundations  in 
-  *«"  i"!^*^  while  the  upland*  become  uerile  and  kifo  their  vegetation. 
I'V  .-|::Rut«  has  been  affected  by  the  change:  rain  f^ls  teu  fre- 
^-■^S'  b^t  with  greater  violence,  and  the  pniceuof  denudation  it 
^ftvknztsi.  The  go^'cmnienl  !»•  from  lime  to  lime  made  effont 
:^e  :.-7\.-Eection  of  the  loieK*.  but  with  Utile  auccets  till  recently. 
A  K^i  ^-t  iii>p<ciora  and  forest  guards  wa»  firH  organlied  in  1877. 

T;:iitf  ration  of  the  [ore«»  batunce  1S03  been  entruued  toa 
•leftt-^rwic  it  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  conlroUa  staR  of  a 
it\iipf^::.-r  inAaipfrtu),  31  Ntpcrinlendents  (tuo^xiO,  53  head 
i.atwrr  .i^\i4i\iiti)  and  398  romten  <twv#Xw«t).  The 
ietrneff  uv  aided  during  the  aummer  monthi,  when  (iret  arc  most 
imjuci::.  ty  about,  500  aoldier*  and  ccfidarmcs.  About  a  third 
M  ihew  fuaotionatics  have  received  Sunnctiofi  la  the  school  of 
rorrttr^-  at  Vythine  in  the  Morea,  opca  rince  1898,  Owing  to  the 
meaMim  now  taken,  iriiich  inchide  cxcoaununicacion  by  the  parish 
pne«i  of  inccndlariet  and  thdr  accompScea.  the  conflaKrationi  have 
conaderaUy  diiainished.  The  total  annual  value  of  theproducli  of 
the  Creek  fotetti  average*  15,006,000  drachmae.  The  revenue 
accuring  to  ibe  government  in  ijjos  wai  I.4i8.i5ji  dr.,  at  compared 
^-ith  5^3,901  dr,  in  1SS3.  The  increaie  is  mainly  dtie  to  improved 
ad  mi  niit  ration.  The  nipply  of  timber  for  housc^nMruction,  ship- 
fcuildinf.  furniture-making,  railway  sleepers,  &c.,  i*  tniufficient,  and 
i*  tupplemeatcd  by  importation  (annual  value  about  13,000,000 
francs':  tnjupon  i*  rendered  difficult  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 
|iii~.SaMe  ftnun^  The  principal  secondary  products  arc  valonca 
•iir.sjal  exportation  about  t.ajo.ooo  fr.)  and  reM'n,  which  is  locally 
en-.pi?>-ed  ai  a  pmervalivie  ingredient  in  the  (abricaiion  of  wine. 
Tbt  aimininnttoa  of  the  forests  is  still  defective,  and  measures 
for  the  augmentation  and  better  instruction  of  the  aaff  of  foresters 
t'lLve  bnn  desgncd  by  the  fovemmcnt.  In  1900  a  society  for  the  re- 
yfia-Kifti  of  tlie  country  districts  and  environs  of  the  large  towns 
«n>  i.->i:n jcd  at  Atheni  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  princess. 

Tt«  :M  minemis  are  silver,  lead,  line,  copper  manganese, 
At^DTU.  iron,  wlphur  and  coal.     Emery,  salt,  millstone  and 
c^'pMn,  which  are  found  in  considerable  quantilics, 
"""^      are  worked  by  the  go\irnmeRt.  The  Important  mines 
-  i—^cs  muiceofgreatwcalthtoancieatAthen^wcreretqaenod 
'.^^     4  FtaDco-Iialiao  company,  but  were  dccbred  to  be  state 
''     ^' they  are  now  wnrlced  by  a  Creek  and  a  French 
tllLiki.-  *~  ^  ouiput  of  narketable  ore  la  1S99  amounted  to 
'T'i:'"^  ^fcfci  289.39?, WM  of  dressed  lead  on^   In  1905 
u«  IS  {ollow*:  Raw  and  roasted  manganese  iron  ore, 
".  r  "-'--^    jcoalite  iron  ore,  94.734  ton*!    calamine  or  «inc 
,  incnic  and  arKmiferous  lujd.  1875  tons;  iinc 

■'     ~  ill  tons;   total,  333400  tons,  together  with 

^_,^jlead,  producing  13,833  tons  of  siK-er  [He  lead 
■  "  ■  "^J.^fwio  eiami  of  silver  per  ton.  It  has  been  found 
- '"  ■* /^.Jlfc  she  scoriae  of  the  ancient  »-orkings.  The  total 


_%  ibc  scoriae  .  , .  ^  .  ^ 

u-«'n<m  the  Launum  mines,  which  in  iS7Samounted 
"  "*    ^    |g}9  incToiied  to  £837,309.  but  icll  in  1^5 
^^^HcniingtotliCBOvcrnmentfromaltinuic* 


j^iiAOW  pig)  on 


Tons. 

f-ranct. 

8. 900 

337.953 

74^.486 

IBS 

7.995 

46.S,6;j 

3.3X7467 

89.687 

1.183,653 

13.729 

6,811,793 

11,757 

'43.814 

43.49« 

864,983 

8,171 

133,565 

H.C28 

34.660 

3S.201 

1 ,638.065 

i,ii6 

I3I.00O 

3.853.355 

■S.'V  wotki'il  l>v  the  aiale,  was  cslimatcd 
'    ■      .'  I  ii;,<>oo  dr.  The  emery  of  Naxos,  which 
L' cvflli-'"'      lual'ty  and  very  abundant. 
'  *M  'itterlv  U'l^n  opt-ncdat  Larimna  in  Locris. 
'  ,'■  ^v-iIN  -in  Anglo-Grtck  company  in  Euboca. 
-.  I'ljjiK'-^  minc^  in  the  inland  of  Mclos,  And 
1  I'l  iu  iini- luces  poMotana,  a  kind  of  cement, 
,'    . ,.'  i.u'ile  iiuantitii-*.  The  grtal  abundance 
"    '  ij  'jiu'ilv  allr.-ictcd  the  attintion  of  foreign 
»  ""      i  i.  hill"  l"*^"  "[«nirl  since  1897  by  an 
'  '    ■"'      .,,.|ih  diipe  of  ^l'>unt  PenlLlicus.  anil  are 
'  ■  '.-S  \ihcni  .inil  the  I'l  iratus.    The  marble 
'    '  '  "  'I't  U  hjrittr  1*1.111  ih-i'  on  the  viuth,  nhirh 
.;'.i.i.i.-nl-.   Thf  output  in  i(f)5  *»;  '573 
I  .,,,„,i,nt  niali-ri.il  ff-r  mn>-i  of  the  celebrated 
"  1,  i.  M--    il"'  niarHi".  which  is  white,  blue- 
"  ■  '    I  I'ji.iiireiU,  J-'um'  *  a  rich  yellow  hue  after 
■  ■*"  „r     Ihe  fjnvjus  Parian  (|uarriet  are  still 
'V  I*  »'  SoTM,  Tenoiand  Naxos; 


{rcen  on  Tayntua  and  in  Tbeanly:  black  at  Teao«;  aad  nt 
pon^yry)  in  Maina. 

Tbe  official  autistict  of  the  output  aad  value  of 
in  1905  were  aa  iu  the  pnoediM  labia. 

The  number  of  pcnbai  empli 
was  9934- 


ivcd  ia  mtaiai  cfMntfaaa  la  IM 


Oiriog  to  tlw  natml  KftkoAe  «t  tbe  Greeks  for  coBame 
and  their  pKdHectioii  bx  a  Beafaiing  Kle  a  great  poitloa  «£  Urn 

trade  of  the  Levant  hu  fallen  into  their  hands.  In-   

portant  Greek  mercantite  oohmles  eiiat  in  all  the  JU"*" 
larcer  ports  of  tbe  Mediteiraneaii  and  the  Black  Sea,  Mto^h 
and  many  oltlwinpMKn  grot  weiitlL  laanneof 
the  islands  of  the  aicUpdago  almost  every  bouaebokler  h  the 
owner  or  }<rint  owner  t>f  a  ship.  Tbe  Greek  mercantile  mariae, 
sdiich  in  188S  consisted  of  1353  vessels  (70  steamrts)  with  a  toiil 
tonnage  of-siQrttS  tons,  numbered  la  igoS,  according  to  ofiidil 
returns,  1364  veneh  (175  stcameis)  with  a  total  t'wiir  U 
437,t9i  tons.  This  figure  is  apparently  too  tow,  as  the  ih^- 
owneis  are  prone  to  understate  Ibe  tonnage  in  oidcr  to  'Tifi'friffc 
tbe  payment  of  dues.  Almost  the  whole  com  trade  of  Turkey 
is  in  Greek  hands,  Alargeaumberofihesailingshipa,  tf^^ 
the  smaller  vetMb  cnipsed  ia  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the 
islanders.  A  considerable  pottion  of  the  ibi^ng  on  tbe  Dannbe 
and  Fruth  is  owned  by  the  inhaUtants  of  Ithaca  and  Cephaloais; 
a  certain  number  of  their  $leps  {vXtna)  have  latterly  beet 
acquired  by  Rumanian  Jews,  but  the  Creek  flag  still  pn- 
dominant.  TheiearesevcnprincIpalCrecfcatcaiiHhipooHiiMdci 
owning  40  liners  with  a  total  tonnage  of  31,971  tons.  Ia  iftii 
there  was  but  one  lighthouse  in  Greek  watm;  in  1906  Ibot 
were  70  lighthouses  and  68  port  lanterns.  HcimoupoUa  (Syn) 
is  the  chief  seat  of  tbe  canying  trade,  but  as  a  commercial  port 
it  yields  to  Peiracus,  which  is  tbeprindpal  centre  td  disiribiitiM 
for  imports.  Other  important  ports  ate  Patai^  Volo,  Ceifa, 
Kalamata  and  Laurium. 

The  fullowing  table  gives  the  total  vafne  (la  francs)  «(  iptosl 
Creek  commerce  for  the  given  years^— 


1S87. 

1893. 

1B97. 

1901. 

Imports 
Export* 

l3t^49J£5 
itn.(i5;.487 

The  marked  fluetuation*  in  the  return*  ate  Mainly  attribufalli 
to  variations  in  the  price  and  quantity  of  imponcd  cncalsaad  is 
ihe  sale  of  currants.  The  great  excca  of  Imports,  caaari  by  the 
large  importation  of  food-stuffs  and  manufactured  articles,  u  die 
to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  Ibe  undeveloped  coadiiiow  of  kral 
industries. 

The  importsand  cqiortB  for  1905  were  distributed  as  fallows}— 


Impoftsfnaa. 

Ezporta  ta 

Russia    ,    .    ,  . 
Great  Britain     .  . 
Austria- Hungary 
Turkey  .... 
Germany      ,  . 
France  .... 

Italy  

BulgJlria  .    ,     .  . 
Rumania 

America  ,    .     ,  , 
Belgium  ,     ,    ,  . 
Netnerlands  , 
Egypt  .... 
Swilwrland  .    .  . 
Other  countries 

Total      .    .  , 

Frs. 
37.735.318 
37.5»*.938 
■9,444.4  >S 
I5..'U8.370 
13.896*87 
10,101 .070 
6.190.353 
5,135,716 
3.814,641 
3,656,501 
3^78J?3 
1,931,703 

4.S5S.78t 

Frs. 
810,935 

4.5ifir403 
7.5I4.474 
7.078J11 
4.aG6.aio 
»33.«o* 
t,  153,307 

7,r8ojat 
3.9*8  J53 

4.2n;3S5 

I4I.7SM5S 

83,«9i,i66 

An  enumeration  of  the  chief  artictcs  of  importatioa  and  cuperta- 
tion,  together  with  theirvatue,  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  ev«M. 

Greece  doe*  not  posKss  any  manufacturing  indurtries  on  a  Inr 
scale:  the  absence  of  a  native  cool  supply  u  an  oboiacte  ta  tfcnr 
development.  In  1880  there  were  t^s  estaUiibmcnts  1  iii|ilsjlii 
steam  of  jsCS  indicated  hone-power;  in  1893  the  total  huijt  pestr 
employed  wasestimalcd  at  10.000.  In  addition  tothewndting  anati 
at  Laurium,  at  which  some  sooo.haitds  arc  employed  by  Crarkaad 
French  companies  and  local  pn»riclors,  there  arc  lour  miO^  cIkIi< 
cotton  and  nik  spinning  milla,  ahip-liuilding  and  c^havfaK  unrH 
oU-ptesie*,  taanerks,  powder  aad  dyaamte  mSBt,  aoH  flifeMl 
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under  tbe  TrikoupU  admlnutration. 

In  1878  there  were  only  335  m.  of 
roadi;  in  1898  thcfe  were  3398  m.; 
in  1906,  3^5  m.  Electric  trsmt  have 
been  introduced  at  Patr«».  Raihray* 
were  open  to  traffic  in  1900  for  a  length 
oT  598  in.;  in  L906  for  b  length  ot 
S67  m.  The  circuit  of  the  Mnrea  rail- 
ways f46>  m.)  was  completed  in  1903; 
from  Diakophto,  on  the  north  coatt,  S 
cogwheel  railway,  flai«faed  in  1 8^, 
aacends  (o  Kalavryta.  A  very  iin- 
portant  undertaldnx  u  the  completiDa 
of  a  line  from  Priraeaa  to  the  frontier, 
the  contract  for  wliidi  was  signed  in 
1900  between  the  Creek  government 
and  the  Eastern  Railway  Extension 
Syndicate  (lubiequently  converted  into 
the  Sodili  iei  Ckemim  <k  Fer  hdlt- 
niqua).  A  line  connecting  Peiraeua 
with  Lariisa  begun  in  iSgo,  but 
in  1B94  the  English  compaay  whid) 
bad  undertaken  the  contract  went  into 
liquidation.  Under  the  contract  of 
1900  the  line  wat  drawn  through 
DemcHi,  in  the  soulh  of  Thesnty,  to 
LaribM,  a  distance  of  317  ni.,  and  con* 
linued  tKrouffh  the  vale  o(  Tempe  to 
the  Turkish  Ironiier  (about  3^6  m.  in 
all).  Branch  lines  have  bteu  con- 
itructcd  to  Lamia  anil  Chalcia.  The 
establish  mi  nt  vt  a  connexion  with  the 
continental  railway  ^yueni,  by.  ■ 
junction  with  the  line  from  Belgrade 
to  lilnnini  wnnM  be  of  immenae  ad- 
vantue  to  Creeoe,  and  the  Peinum 
woula  become  an  important  place  of 
cmbarkntion  for  Egypt.  India  «ad  the 
Far  Eau. 

In  1905  the  number  of  poit  office* 
wai  640.  Of  thcM  uo  were  alM  tele- 
graph   and    89    telephone  - 
ttaliuns,  with  664  clerks;    '  "TT- 
the  remaining  poH  offices 
posaeu  no  special  waff,  but 

40),  andwmi^inanuracturesof paper,  glaM.initches.turpenttne, white  are  served  by  persons  who  also  pursue  other  occupatioits.  The 
lead,  hatu,  eIovcs,  candles.  &c.  About  100  lactories  are  eatabtiihed  number  of  postmen  and  other  employees  was  S89.  During  the 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Athens  and  Peiraeut.  The  wine  industry  vear  there  passed  through  the  post  6,8^7,899  ordinary  letter* 
(10  factories)  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  manulactuie  tor  the  interior,  3,980,958  for  foreign  dcstinatinns,  7.788,477  from 
of  c^nac  has  latterly  made  ^reat  progresa;  there  are  10  Urge  and  abroad;  540,411  iTgisten..d  letters <ir  parcels  for  the  interior,  309,90? 
numerous  small  cognac  distilleries.  Ship-building  Is  earned  on  for  fotcifn  countries,  and  300.150  from  abroad;  880,673  poat-canh 
actively  at  all  the  ports  on  the  mainland  and  islands;  about  >oo  for  the  mterior.  504.785  from  abroad,  and  ■87,5(75  aent  abroad: 
ships,  mostly  of  low  tonnage,  are  launched  annually.  100,680  samples;  7,068,125  printed  papers  for  the  interior,  5,278^05 

Public  Works.— Tht  impc^ant  drainage- works  at  Lake  Copsis  to  or  from  forc^n  countries.  Telegraph  linct  in  1905  extended 
sk-erc  taken  over  by  an  Enelish  company  in  189a  The  hke  covered  over  4313  m.  with  6836  m.  of  wires;  841.913  inland  telegrams, 
an  area  of  58.060  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  rendered  »i.i88  service  telegrams  and  139.036  telegram*  to  foreign  deMina- 
fit  for  cultivatHMi.  Thechaifiatt  works  consist  of  a  canal,  aB  kilo-  tlons  were  despaichcd.and  169.510  received  fromabroad.  Receipta 
metres  in  length,  and  a  tunneTof  fioo  metres  ijescending  through  aowunted  104.589,601  drachmae  (postal  service  1,744,313,  telcgrqih 
the  mountain  to  a  kiwer  lake,  which  la  connected  by  a  second  tunnel  and  telephone  aerviL-cs  1,845,389  drachmae)  and  expenditure  to 
with  the  aca.   The  redaimed  land  i*  highly  fertile.   The  area  under   3.954.743  drachmae. 

crops  amounted  in  1906  to  37,414  acres,  of  which  30,744  «^  let  The  Greek  army  has  recently  beeh  in  a  state  of  transition. 
to,tenants  and  the  remainder  farmed  by  thecompany.  The  un-  contJition  hu  never  been  satisfactory,  partly  owing  10  the 
cultivated  portion  alfords  exce  lent  grazing.    Thccana  through  the      .  ,      ~^  ^.    _  ~~.    ™       7.   ,  "i* 

StaSwofCorinth  was  opened  to^navi^tion  in  November  1 893.   «l>Knceofsy»t«inalicefton in theworkoforganizatioB, 
TbeCotalcoatof  the  works,  which  were  begun  by  a  company  in  1881,    partly  owing  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  political  ^ 
*ts  70,000,000  francs.  The  narrowness  ot  the  canal,  which  i*  only  parties,  and  ia  times  of  national  emergency  It  has  never  been 

*t£i"^,5™'*'u'J.*'"  ■'"''i"^i2lV™  !!r^.-r  ?'  in  a  condition  of  readiness.  The  experience  of  the  war  of  189J 
which  paMesthraugh  It,  tenoinly  detract  fttHn  itsutility.   Tnehigh  j  j    it         i.-        ,  -  ■  . 

charr^rimposcdoSfor^vesils  have  prov-ed  almost  prohibiti^^.  Proved  the  need  of  far-reaching  admmatrativc  changea  and 

Tll-T^■ar<■  n  iJurcd  raters  tor  ships  sailing  in  Creek  waters.    L'p  to  the  disciplinary  reforms.    A  scheme  of  complete  reorganization  wat 

July  I')"''),  37.214  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,971.922.  l^ad  subsequently  elaborated  under  ihc  auspices  of  the  crown  prince 

pas.^diKr',u;jh,i,cranal.  Therec^iphuptothatdatcwerc  CoQsiantine,  the  commandcr-in-chief, and  received  the  assent 

drachmae  imiinlv  Iroin  Oretk  snips)  ami  J15.970  Irancs  (mainly  ,  ,      ,    ,  .     ,u  r    «  ■ 

from  fordcV.  ^hip.).   In  u>..s.  :'>v'  vc  .sek  WiS  Creek)  pa s«d  of  the  Chamber  in  June  1904.   Dunng  the  war  of  1897  about 

through,  the  receipts  being  3S1.935  drachmae  and  34.143  francs.  65,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  and  34  batteries  were  put  into  the 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  company  in  1906  were  about  ^,000,000  fr.  field,  and  after  great  efforts  another  15,000  men  were  mobiliwd. 
The  canal  would  be  more  frequented  by  foreign  flipping  if  the  the  new  scheme  it  is  pn^xxcd  to  maintain  on  a  peace 

harbours  at  its  entrances  were  improved,  and  its  sides,  which  ire  of,,.       oe«  r   r       .    .       .    tr  t~— 

raasonn,  Optd  with  beams;  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  footing  '887  officers,  15,140  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 

tteatfur^Ks.   The  widening  of  the  EurTpus  Channel  at  Chalcis  and  40^9  hotscs  and  mules;  in  time  of  war  the  active  array 

totM«<Mtofar-56  metres  wasaca>rafrfi*ed  in  iSof   Thc^wra-  will  consist  of  at  least  110,000  men  and  the  territorial  army  of 

fi!a^J2^ri^i&"A"««i™  at  least  60,000  men.   The  heavy  expenditure  entailed  by  the 

S^fiW^  project  ha,  been  an  obstacle  (o  its  immediate  realization.  In 

lltc  BMh^na  toteiJth  13  metres,  depth  5  metm).  Large  careening  order  to  meet  this  expenditure  a  special  fund  has  been  instituted 


Articles. 

1904. 

1905. 

Toul  value 
in  franca. 

Imported  from 
the  United 
Kittgdwii. 

Total  value 
in  francs. 

Imported  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Cereals  

Tewiles  

Raw  minerals  ,  . 

Forest  ptoducls  .... 

Wrought  miials  .... 

Coali  and  pit-coal 

Yarn  and  tissues  .... 

rl^n   

Raw  hides   ...         ,  . 
\  ari'ins  annuals  .... 

Coilec  

Rice  

Coloun  ...... 

27.73S.8o* 
"7.999.344 
13.341. <9t 
10,146,500 
7.757*14 
i>,  J  J  J. 000 
4.739.819 

4.558.101 
4.271. iJi 
3.011.450 
3.327.144 
j.957.601 

1.977.894 
1.750.858 

none 
10,762.464' 
7.«30,633 
9-769 
I,i6ij50 
6  0S7  068 
2!504,667 

478.965 
none 
none 
157.017 
293.610 
none 
63,882 
34<'839 

33.511,784 
■3,460,630 

I3;35i,i90 
1,014,164 

3.909.657 
3.373.523 
2,070,250 
3.319.700 
3,060,904 
3,887.8.^4 
1,901,486 
3,146,509 

none 
5.497.173 

61,309 

215,745 

I,2bti 
none 
"6.454 
107.296 
70 

3  36.0  J  7 

3lii,433 

Aftkht. 

1904. 

WW- 

Total  value 
in  francs. 

Exported  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

1  :  — 

Total  value 

in  francs. 

Exported  to 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

CurrantB 

.Minerals  and  raW  metala 

\Vinc9 

Tobacco  

CTive  oil  

Minerals  and  metals  (mucked} 
Olives  

Cognac  

38,841,678 
19. 134. 1 85 
10,084.960 
7.385.385 
4,163,261 
3.583.428 
2.754.345 
1.793.363 
1.558,678 
1,027,524 

14.569.137 
5,161,898 
429.143 
39.512 
313,081 
62.304 
7.750 
9.833 
300,849 
12,099 

34.299.780 
15.115,073 

5.832.139 
6,157.093 
3,150.285 
3.309.432 
3,607,580 
1.138.1 16 
1,917,014 
1.091,1130 

17,008,9^9 
5,438,698 
88i,6(;6 
147.565 
64.310 
338,196 
900 
18,800 
146,937 
2-283 

docks 


I  in  1909  at  Peiraeua  at  an  estimated  cost  of 


Inaddition  to  the  ordinary  military  budget,  and  certain  revenues 
have  been  assigned  to  it  amounting  to  about  5,500,000  drachmae 
annually.  In  1906,  however,  it  wa«  dei:ided\«wa^Kb&v>3C^^<9 
for  five  ynn      opRaXinn  «A  tA  \tf>\wB&,Sft 
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the  mouran  tfiui  ccosomlied  togetbef  with  other  fundi  to 
the  inunediate  purchase  of  new  armamenu  and  equipment. 
Under  this  temporary  arrangement  the  peace  strength  of  the 
army  id  190S  consisted  o(  ig59  officers  and  civilians,  19,416 
Don  •  oorominioned  officers  and  men  and  3661  hones  and 
mulei;  it  is  calcutated  (hat  the  reserves  will  furnish  about 
77,000  men  and  the  tetiitonal  army  about  37,000  men  in  lime 
of  war. 

Military  service  is  obligatory,  and  Uabilify  to  serve  begins 
from  the  twenty-first  yeaj-.  The  term  of  service  comprises 
two  yean  in  the  active  Mtmy,  ten  years  in  the  active  army 
reserve  (for  cavalry  eight  years),  eight  years  hi  the  territorl^ 
army  (for  cavalry  ten  years)  and  ten  years  for  all  branches  in 
the  territorial  army  merve..  As  a  rule,  however,  the  period 
of  service  in  the  active  army  has  hithnto  beci^  conskferably 
shortened;  with  a  view  to  economy,  the  mm,  under  the  law 
of  1Q04,  receive  furlough  after  eighteen  months  with  the  cobuis. 
Exemptions  from  military  service,  which  were  previoudy  very 
numerous,  are  also  restricud  considerably  by  the  taw  of  1904, 
.which  will  secure  a  yearly  contingent  of  about  ij,ooo  men  in 
time  of  peace.  The  conscripts  in  txcni  of  the  yearly  contingent 
are  withdrawn  by  lot;  they  arc  required  to  receive  ux- months' 
training  in  the  ranks  as  supernumeraries  before  passing  into  the 
reserve.in  which  they  form  aspccialcategory  of  "  liability"  mcn- 
Under  the  temporary  system  of  1906  the  contingent  is  reduced 
to  about  10,000  men  by  postponing  the  alHOgatlon  of  several 
exemptions,  and  the  period  of  service  is  fixed  at  fourteen  months 
fur  all  the  conscripts  alike.  The  field  army  as  constituted  by 
the  law  of  1904  consists  of  3  divisions,  each  division  comprising 
3  bn'gndes  of  infantry,  each  of  3  regiments  of  j  battalions  and 
other  units.  There  are  ihus  j6  battalions  of  infantry  (o(  which 
II  arc  cadres);  also  6  battalions  of  eaones  (highlondcrs), 
iS  squadrons  of  cavalry  (6  cadres),  33  ballerics  of  artillery  (6 
cadres),  3  ballalions  of  engineers  and  iclegraphisls,  j  companies 
of  ambulance,  3  of  train,  &c.  The  artillery  is  composed  of  34 
field  batteries,  3  heavy  and  6  mountain  batteries;  it  is  mainly 
providitl  with  Krupp  7'5  cm.  guns  dating  from  1870  or  earlier. 
After  a  schls  of  iri.-iU  in  1907  it  was  decided  to  order  36  field 
batteries  of  7-5  cm.  quick-firing  guns  and  6  mountidn  batteries, 
in  all  i63  guns,  with  1500  projectiles  for  each  battery  from  the 
Creuzot  factory.  The  infantry,  which  was  hitherto  armed 
with  the  obsolete  Gras rifle  (-433  in.),  was  furnished  in  1907  with 
the  Mannltchcr-Schijnaucr  (modd  1903)  of  which  100,000  had 
been  delivereil  in  Slay  uyiH.  Hitherto  the  gendarmerie,  which 
rcpbceil  the  police,  have  formed  a  corps  drawn  from  the  army, 
whii.h  in  1008  consisted  of  194  oOiccrs  and  6344  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  but  a  law  passed  in  1907  provided  for  these 
forces  being  thenceforth  recruited  separately  by  voluntary 
enUstment  in  aimual  contingents  of  700  men.  The  participation 
of  the  officers  in  politics,  which  has  proved  \'ery  injurious  to 
discipline,  has  been  checkeil  by  a  law  forbidding  odiceri  below 
the  rank  itf  culunci  tu  stand  lor  the  Chamber.  In  the  elections 
of  19OJ  115  onictTi  wire  candidates.  The  three  divtsional 
hcad'iuartvrs  are  at  Lariua,  Athens  and  &Iisulanglri;  the  six 
hcoilquarters  of  brigatlvs  are  at  Trikkala,  Larissa,  Athens, 
Chalcis,  MivMlunglii  and  Naupb'a.  In  1907  annual  manmivrcs 
were  instituted. 

The  Greek  deet  con^istoil  in  ujoi  of  3  armoured  barbette  ships 
oC  4885  Ions  (built  in  Fr.incc  in  1890,  reconstructed  iSqq), 
carrying  each  thrt-c  to  S-in.  guns,  five  6-in.,  thirteen 
quiuk-lirjnganiUnullerguiifi.andlhrce  torpedo  tubes; 
I  cruiser  of  1770  igns  (liuilt  in  1M79),  with  two  67-in.  ond  six 
light  quivk-liring  guns;  1  atinourcd  central  battery  stiip  of 
1774  tons  (built  1867,  re(u»strui.tGd  1897)  with  two  84  in. 
and  nine  small  tiuick-firing  guns;  3  coust'defencc  gunboats 
with  one  lo  b-in.  gun  ea(.li;  4  curviltes;  i  tOHKilu  dep^t  ship; 
8  licst royurs,  each  with  si.t  guns  (orilcteii  in  njos);  3  Ir.inspiirt 
steamers;  7  small  giiiil>().-its;  3  miliinK  IfUls;  5  torjicdo  boats; 
1  royal  yacht;  i  fdioot  shijis  atid  variuus  minor  vessels.  The 
pervtunel  vf  the  njvy  wa*  cuni|>OM;il  in  1^7  uf  437  officers,  afi 
cadets,  iiiS  ]h ity  oOWrv,        Mam'-n  and  stokers,  60  boys 
*Bd  (V  tiviluiu.  Uijivihcr  iiiih  j^b  artiMiift  employed  at  tlie 
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anenal.  The  navy  is  manned  chiefly  by  coiucflptloii;  the  period 
of  sendee  Is  two  years,  with  fotir  years  in  the  rocrm.  The 
headquarters  of  the  fleet  and  arsenal  are  in  the  island  of  SaUmis. 
where  there  is  a  dockyard  with  naval  stores,  a  doaiing  dock  and 
a  torpedo  school.  Most  o(  the  vessels  of  tlie  Gre^  fleet  were  ia 
1907  obsolete;  in  1904  a  cora mission  under  the  pmideacy 
of  Prince  George  proposed  the  rcamainent  of  tbe  exhuidg  Itoa- 
clads  and  the  purchase  of  three  new  ironclads  and  Other 
vessels.  A  different  scheme  of  reorganiation,  providing  alomi 
exclusively  for  subroarinei  and  scout  voids,  was  sugpsud 
to  the  government  by  the  Ftcnch  adniral  Foimiler  In  1906,  tant 
was  opposed  by  the  Greek  naval  officers.  With  a  view  In  Ihe 
augmentation  and  better  equipment  of  tbe  fleet  a  special  fnd 
was  instituted  in  1900  to  which  certain  revenues  have  been 
as^gned;  it  has  been  Increased  by  various  dooatiom  ud 
bequests  ladlv  the  pRxeedifrf  a  state  lottciy.  Tbe  fleet  but 
excfriwd  methodlcadyedtber  in  aavigalim  or  guuieiy  prKties; 
a  long  voyage,  however,  was  undertaken  by  the  ironclad  yamh 
in  1904.  The  Greeks,  especially  the  islanders  of  tbe  Acgeaa, 
make  better  sailors  than  soldiers:  the  pemnnd  of  tbe  navy, 
if  trained  by  foiciin  officet^  night  be  bnagbt  to  a  Mtc 
of  efliciea^. 

The  Gnanciat  Ustorv  of  Greece  has  been  unntisfactory  fma  ike 
outset.  Excessive  military  and  naval  expenditure  (laaioly  dne  to 
repeated  and  haity  moblliaotion*),  a  lax  and  improvident  ^ 
system  of  adniIniitntion,(be  corruption  of  polilicnl  parties  fHsM 
and  the  instability  of  the  government,  which  has  rendered  iavoniUe 
the  continuous  application  of  any  scheme  of  fiscal  reform— all  ^ihl 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  ruin  el  the  countiy.  Fcv  a  loig 
Ecries  of  yean  preceding  the  declaration  of  national  InaolvMcy  ia 
t  S93  lucccsslve  budircts  presented  a  deficit,  which  in  yeara  of  jumtal 
excitement  and  military  activity  as|umed  enormoua  propevtinM: 
the  shortcomings  of  the  iHidKet  were  supplied  b]f  the  ptoctuii  ef 
foreign  loans,  or  by  mean*  ol  advaitce*  obtained  in  the  couotty  si 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  two  loam  which  had  [teen  oontncud 
during  the  war  ol  independence  were  extinguished  by  means  of  a 
convernon  in  1889.  Of  the  existing  foieign  loans  tne  tadinl  Is 
that  of  60,000,000  frs.,  guaranteed  1^  the  three  protecting  poncrs 
in  1833;  owing  to  the  payment  of  tnterett  and  aroortiaatioa  dw 
powers,  the  capital  amounted  in  1871  to  100,392,833  fr.;  oo  tUi 
Grcvrepayi  an  annual  sum  of  900,000  fr»  of  wUcn  300,000  In  we  bcea 
arantcd  by  the  powers  as  a  ynrly  aubvenlioK  to  Kim  Gesva 
The  only  other  existing  fonnga  oUintloa  of  arly  dale  is  iSadcfat  la 
the  hdrs  of  King  Otbo  (4.500,000  &.)  ooatiacted  in  i86t.  A  lap 
amount  of  internal  debt  wa*  incurred  between  184I  and  iMob  bat 
a  considerable  proportion  of  this  was  icdecimed  witb  the  mbmA 
or  I  he  foreign  loans  ncsotiated  after  this  period.  At  UN  eadef  iMa 
the  entile  national  debt,  external  and  internal,  stood  at  iS»jS^j^ 
dr.  In  t88t  the cia of  great  foreign  loan* began.  In  thatyearajX 
loan  of  110.000,000  fr.  was  raised  to  defray  the  eapcnse*  of  tkt 
mobilisation  of  1680.  This  was  followed  in  IS84  l»  a  5%  loea 
1,70,000,000  Ir.,  of  which  100,000,000  n.ii  actually  ihumL  Tk* 
service  of  thc^  loans  was  guaranti'cil  1>y  vorioiMState  levcauca  A 
"  patriniic  turn  "  0(30,000,000  rlr.  ui!  li<  <m  iiitercM, issued duriniht 
wjr  excitement  of  1885,  proveil  tn\y  a,733,86a  drrEasa 

Mibfcribfrd.  In  1888  a  4%  lojii  <  ,  1,000  fr.  was cootracti^ 
■erured  on  the  roi:i.'i|ii^  of  I  he  fivL-  -'laii  n\-  iiDpoliea,  theBanaeeneM 
of  whiirh  wai  <'tii  rii~t<'i.l  i<>  a  [irivilo^cil  lompsny.  Ia  tbe  folknrisg 
year  (i'<8q]  iwc  ^'v  lian^  uf  ji>,oo<:),ooo  fr.  and  135,000,000  Ir. 
teirectively  were  i^ucd  uiihoiit  gujcanceo  or  sinlungTiiBd;  fjRcfc 
credit  hod  nuhupuently  aii.iincd  an  cMablished  poMtloa  la  the 
fuKiiin  moaemMSlSfi,  but  3  decline  of  public  confidence  aooa 
lieramc  eviilcnt.  In  1890,  of  a  5%  Uan  of  bo,oodmo  fr.  cbctiv« 
authiiriicd  for  the  construction  of  the  PeiTaeua-LariMa  lah^ 
unly  4u,oso.ooo  fr.  was  taken  up  abroad  and  13,900,000  Ir.  at  koe; 
Lirge  portions  of  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  other  puipan 
In  189:  ihc  covcrnraent  was  compelled  to  make  latwe  fHil**** 
Ki  the  internal  doating  debt,  and  to  boRow  l6,50M0O Tr.  Iim  At 
N'atiiinal  Bank  on  oncruu*  terms.  In  1893  an  effort  to  ofataiac 
Fiiri'ign  loan  for  the  reduction  of  the  forced cumncypfovwl  UHMBBti^ 
ful.  (For  the  events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  of  BatioHl 
bankruptcy  in  that  year  see  under  lUcent  ffularj.)  A  faadhg 
contention  wai  concluded  in  the  summer,  under  which  the  cndiien 
acceptcil  scrip  instead  of  cuh  paymentH  of  interest,  A  few  noaiks 
Liter  this  arrangement  was  reverted  by  the  Chamber,  aul  oh  the 
13th  DccemLcr  a  law  was  passed  augning  jMoviaionally  to  al  tin 
foreign  luans  alike  30%  of  the  stipulatra  fntcrertltne  irdaccd 
coujNins  were  made  payable  in  paper  instead  of  aold,  tbe  maioM 
funds  were  suspended,  and  the  sums  encaslted  ^  the  immTH"^ 
eomp.inv  «|crc  cunfii<catcd.  The  causes  of  the  fina^icinl  catastnyte 
may  t>e  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (l)  The  niUtanr  ptswa* 
tiona  uf  ii(Hj-iB86,  with  the  attendant  disorganiaaiM  citlir 
country:  the  euraontinary  expenditure  of  these  iiais  iim^siIW 
I30<9»7i77> dr.  (3)  Excestive1>an«snHabfM^1aaiMmadai> 
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ri'vi-nui.-.  u)  Rutniatneu  in  the  collcctioa  of  uution;  the  total 
K>M  throuEt)  arrcare  in  a  period  at  ten  yean  (■B(ii-iS9i)  was 
.f'  S-)9->v}  dr.,  Iieins  in  the  main  attributable  to  non-payment  of 
direct  taxes-  (4)  The  advertc  balance  of  trade,  largely  due  to  the 
ni'iilccii'd  eondiiiun  of  agrkutturcj  in  the  five  yean  prcccdinR  the 
cri-js  iiljHH-tSQj)  the  eipurts  were  staivd  to  amount  to /li),S7ll,<)7l 
Mhilc  the  ini(wrti  reached  £34,890,146;  foreign  live  KocK  and  cerejK 
tu  inR  iininrtcd  to  the  amount  of  £6,193,579.  The  proximate  cjuk 
o[  the  crisi*  was  the  rise  in  the  oxchanKC  owing  to  the  cxcetuvc 
amount  ol  paper  money  in  circulation.  Forced  turrcncy  waj  first 
introduced  in  iSCiS,  when  15,000,000  dr.  in  paper  money  was  iuued; 
it  was alxiliiihed  in  the  fulluwing  year,  but  reintroduced  in  1K77  with 
a  paper  i»uc  of  44,000.000  dr.  It  vat  aitolished  a  second  lime  in 
ihS4.  Iiut  a^,iin  put  into  circulation  in  itHts,  when  paper  loans  to 
the  amiiimt  uf  4S,<Kxi,aoQ  dr.  were  auihoricni.  In  ilta)  the  total 
autliorind  f(irri:d curreney  waa  l^ifioojooa  dr.,  ot  whivn  88,000/wo 
[includine  l4,o<Hi,n(K)dr.inamall  nutes)wuonMrount  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thccpldand  tilvcrcoinageharlpracticaltydiiappcarwJfTom 
cirrulatiitn.  ThL'  rate  of  earhance,  asa  rule,  varict  directly  with  the 
amount  of  pjper  money  in  circuUtion,  but.  owing  to  apeculatinn.  it 
U  liable  to  iiolent  Huctuationi  whenever  there  i«  an  exccptiun,il 
demamt  for  roIJ  in  the  ro.irkct.  In  189J  tlie  gold  franc  stood  at 
the  ratio  of  i  bo  10  the  paper  drachma;  the  service  of  the  forvi^n 
loan*  reriuirkf]  upwards  ol  31,000,000  dr.  in  gold,  and  any  attempt 
t.>  rcjli/e  this  sum  in  the  market  would  have  involved  an  outLiy 
if|  III  villi' lit  to  at  kMst  half  itic  bud/il.    With  the  failure  of  the 

fTiijei  uii  lo.in  for  the  wiihdr.iwal  of  iVii'  forced  currency  repudiation 
•(■•ranir  incviialilc.  The  bw  of  ilic  1  jlh  of  Deceml>rr  was  not  recoK- 
niiid  liy  the  nitional  ereditnrs;  prolonKcd  ncKoiiuiions  (oliowcil, 
bm  no  jrt.ingemcnl  was  arrived  ai  till  i!«)7.  whi-n  ihc  initrvention 
of  the  imuVTs  alter  the  war  with  Turkey  I^Jrni^hl,■^i  the  opfortanity 
for  a  (lifiniie  M.-t(tement.  It  was  stipulated  that  Turki-y  should 
reerivi!  an  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo.cxx>  contingent  on  the  evacuation 
cf  Thr'-«aly :  in  order  to  serure  the  payment  of  chii  sum  by  Greece 
vilhcuit  (inrjudice  to  the  interests  of  her  ereiliturs,  and  to  enable 
th(-  country  to  ni'oiir  from  the  economic  cinscqucncei  of  the  war. 
r.ri.'aE  Britain,  Fr.incc  anil  Ku»ia  undertook  lo  guar»nlee  a  3i% 
bhin  of  170.000.000  fr.,  of  wliich  I5n,ooo,<inn  fr.  Iiai  been  bsucd. 
Hy  the  pn'liminary  treaty  of  peace  (iSlh  of  Septemljer  1847)  an 
I  nternatitin.ll  Financial  Commi'tsiim,  cocnpoaed  of  six  rciircseutJtives 
of  the  (lowers,  wai  charged  with  llw  payment  of  the  indemnity  to 
Turkey,  and  with  "  absolute  contrd  "  over  the  collection  and 
«mpl»yment  of  revenues  •lullieieni  for  the  service  of  the  (oivign  debt. 
A  law  defining  the  powers  of  the  CunmiMion  «a«  pawed  by  ihc 
Chamber,  36th  of  tebmary  ia>>8  (u.f.).  The  ii.-venuc»  aMigned 
to  ilf  '■uperviiion  were  the  five  guvemmcnt  niunopolics,  the  tobacco 
And  ^tamp  duties,  and  the  import  dutL-s  <i(  tViracu*  (total  annual 
v.ilue  esiimiited  at  t9,6ou,coodr.}:  the  collection  wasefltni9tc<]  to  a 
Greek  sucieiy,  which  is  under  thcabwiute  cnnlrdof  theCommi»ion. 
The  reiurna  of  Peiraeus  customs  (estimated  at  10,700,000  dr.)  are 
niUrd<:<l  aa  an  extra  guarantee,  and  are  lianilod  over  to  the  Greek 
ffivernment;  when  the  produce  of  the  other  revenue*  cxcttiK 
3^,900.000  dr.  the  "  pliii  value  "  or  surplus  is  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  50'8  %to  the  Greek  Kovernmeniand4()-3%to  the  creditors. 
The  plus  valun  amounted  to  3,joi,j8i  dr.  m  189)1.  3.S3J.755  dr. 
in  16'jq,  and  3443.713  dr.  in  Itjiiu.  Simultani-ously  with  iFie  CMtab- 
li-hmeiiC  (i(  the  contrul  the  interest  for  the  Monopoly  Lo,in  was 
fi^ed  at  43°:>,  for  the  Fundini;  l^rvin  at  40%,  and  fur  the  other 
loans  at  33%  of  the  oriftin.il  interetil.  ^\ilh  the  revenues  at  its 
disposal  the  lnti.Tnarion,tl  Commiwion  has  already  been  enabled 
to  nuke  certain  augmentations  tn  tliie  service  <>f  inc  foreign  debt; 
aince  1900  it  has  begun  to  lake  incaiiure*  for  the  reduction  of  the 
forced  currency,  of  which  2^000,000  dr.  will  be  amuially  bought  up 
jand  dnirnyed  till  the  amount  in  ciiciilaiion  is  reduced  to  40.000,000 
dr.  On  the  ixt  of  January  IQOI  the  authorired  paper  issue  was 
164,000,000  dr.,  of  whk.h  92,000/XM  (including  18,000,000  in 
fractiiinal  currency)  was  on  accmiAt  flf  the  government;  the  amount 
In  actual  cirrubtton  was  ia8,6i9;4l8  d^.  On  the  31st  ot  July  1906 
ihr  paper  isMie  had  been  reduced  to  153,775,975  dr.,  and  the  amount 
in  ctmUftiOB  was  laAJMfjOSj  dr.  The  ntiancial  commission  retains 
Its  |HWMP  nntil  the  cxtioclion  of  all  the  foreign  loans  contracted 
■tincv  llRt  Though  its  aclivily  is  mainly  limited  to  the  admini^tru- 
lifiil  w  'tm  assigned  rcvemics,  it  has  cxcrcist-d  a  beneficial  inllueim; 
over  the  whoK  domain  of  Gieek  finance;  the  effect  may  be  obaened 
in  the  ^realty  enhanced  vaiuL-of  Greek  securities  sine*  ittindtvtion, 
averaging  25-76  °»  in  1906.  No  cliangc  can  be  made  In  it*  composi- 
tion or  working  without  the  ron^cni  of  xhe  s\\  powers,  and  none  i<l 
the  iifFii-i.tIs  employed  in  the  rollcri imi  of  the  rtvpniics  sulijoct  tu  iii 
contrul  ran  be  dismissed  or  tranvli-rred  v.'iihiiut  it^  con^nt.  It 
thus  constitutes  an  clemi-nt  of  staliiliiy  anil  order  whi>.h  cannot 
fail  to  react  on  the  grncml  admini-iratiun.  It  a  un.ihle,  howevi^r, 
to  control  the  expenditure  or  to  .isscrt  any  direct  influetKc  over 
the  govemmenl,  with  which  the  rc*pon nihility  still  re*ts  tor  an  im- 
prowl  system  of  collection,  a  more  efticient  staff  of  functioiuries 
and  the  rcpresnion  of  »mugKling.  The  couniry  has  shown  a  re- 
markable vitality  in  ncoverii^c  from  tlie  dikisitrs  of  1897,  and 
shmid  it  in  future  obtain  a  respite  from  parosysma  of  mili' 
tary  and  political  CKitunwiU.  Us  financial  regeneraikm  will  be 
awuKd. 


The  fi^lowing  table  gives  tha  wttial  npnfitun  and  rcEcipU  lor 
the  period  1889-1906  utctiisive: 


Actual 

Actual 

Surplus  or 

Receipts. 

Expenditure 

Deficit. 

Drachmae. 

Dncfamae. 

Orschmae. 

1U9 

*3.7J>J9i 

110,771417 

-37,040.736 

1890 

79.93'.795 

>3S<9^>579 

-46,000,784 

1891 

90.311,873 

ii3.(tj£,3Ss 

-33.514,513 

189a 

95-465-56? 

107,183,498 

—11,1117,919 

1893' 

96.723.418 

92.133.565 

+  4.589.853 

10J,M5.64J 

85.1,(5.751 

+  I7.749.*'9' 

94,(.37.u(>5 

9 1 .64 1 ,967 

+  3.<"5.098 

1896 

9<<,93  r  ,72(j 

90,890,507 

-|-  6,041.119 

1 89;' 

9-.48518J5 

137. "43. 929 

-44.558,104 

189,'," 

I04.')49.7l8 

it  0,34:. 431 

-  5.391.713 

11  i.3iM,273 

104.586,504 

+  6,731.769 

1900 

1 12, 200,849 

111.049,279 

+  3.^7!^ 
+  1.064,134 

115.7,14.139 

ll3-'i4M0' 

Ii;OI 

1 23.949,93' 

111,885.707 

I9"3 

)20,H>4,362 

117-136.549 

+  1.757.813 

19(1+ 

121.186,246 

120,200,247 

+  9S5.999 

190s 

126.472.580 

1 18,699, 761 

+  7.771.819 

1906 

l-'5.75.i.35« 

124,461.577 

+  1.291. 781 

The  rtcady  increase  of  receipts  since  189S  attests  the  growing 
protjierity  of  the  country-,  but  expenditure  has  been  allowed  to  oul- 
stri|i  revenue,  and.  luitwilhManding  the  official  figures  which 
represent  a  series  of  suipluie.-t,  the  accumulated  dencit  in  1903 
amounted  tn  about  14.0011,000  dr.  in  addition  to  treasunr  honils  for 
8,000,000  dr.  A  remarkable  feature  has  been  the  rai^t  fall  In  th« 
exchanse  liim  1903;  the  gold  franc,  which  stood  at  1-63  dr.  In  ^903, 
had  (alien  to  i-o!>  in  October  t90&    The  decline,  a  favoiirabto 

rptom  if  resulting  from  normal  economic  factors,  is  apparently 
to  a  combination  of  exceptional  drcumstances,  and  cooseciiMnity 
may  out  be  nviiniaincd ;  it  has  impoM'<|  a  considerable  strain  tM  tlw 
financial  and  comiiicrciji  situ.ition.  The  purchasing  pinver  of  ihc 
draihm>i  remains  almost  .ttaiionary  and  the  price  ot  imported 
commodities  continues  hii;h:  import  dues,  which  since  1904  are 
p^iyabie  in  drachmae  at  the  fixed  r.ile  ot  1-45  to  the  franc,  have  neen 
practically  increaseil  by  more  ilian  30°^  In  April  1900  a  I's  kvin 
ot  43,7^.000  francs  tor  the  complctuin  of  the  railway  from  Peiraeus 
to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  another  Icxin  of  11,7^0,000  drachmae 
fur  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Pyrsna  to  Meligala.  linking  up 
the  Morea  railway  i>yHtem.  were  auctioned  by  the  Chamtier;  tiM 
fir^t-n.-imed.  the  "  Greek  Ittilways  Iaum,"  was  taken  up  at  Bo  liy  the 
syndiiate  contracting  tor  the  works  and  w;ib  placed  on  the  market 
in  19111.  The  service  of  both  loans  is  [fruviiied  by  the  I  nternacional 
Commission  from  the  sunilut  fumh  of  the  assigned  revenues.  <)n 
the  tst  of  Jjnuary  1906  tnr  extern.1l  dibt  amounted  to  715,9.34,500 
fi^ne^andthc  intcn>al(includingtheiuperrirculationl  to  171,619,436 
drachmae. 

The  liudgacsfltiutesfor  1906  wereasfollowit:  Civil  fist,  ut3S>o«> 
dr.;  penuan«,pavin(,-ntofdepiitics.&c.,7,7o6/i;6dr.;  public  debt. 
34.1SJ.47t  dr.;  forciKO  affairs,  3.563-994  dr.;  justice,  6,340.371 
dr.;  interior,  I3,89r^9i7  dr.:  religiiin  and  etiucaiion,  7,143,414  dr.; 
army,  10,618,563  dr.;  navy,  7.^3.3f)9  dr.;  Rnance;  3,.i6i,i43 
<Ir, :  collection  of  revenue,  10.650,487  dr.;  various  expendituiv. 
9,122,751  dr.;  total,  114461,577  dr. 

The  two  privileged  banks  in  Greece  are  the  National  Bank, 
founded  in  1841 ;  capital  10,000,000  drachmae  in  3O,0od  shares  of 
1000  dr.  each,  fully  paid  np;  rcsi-rve  fund  13.500/100  dr.;  notes 
in  circulation  (September!  906)  136.711,887  dr.,  of  which  76.36ojv>S 
dr.  on  account  of  the  government ;  and  the  Ionian  B,tnk,  incortiuratcd 
in  1839:  capital  paid  up  £315.500  in  63.1011  shares  of  £5  each; 
notes  In  drcutation.  10,100,000  drachnuc,  of  which  3,500,000  (in 
tractional  notes  of  1  and  1  dr.)  on  account  ot  the  goi-ernmcnt.  The 
not  us  isMicd  l.y  tlnw  tuo  kiiiks  conititute  the  forced  paper  currency 
ciii:iit;itiiit;  ihroii^hi.ijt  ilio  kiTigdom.  En  the  ease  of  the  Ionian  Bank 
the  pii^ik'geof  isiuiii^  iious.  orieinally  limited  to  the  Ionian  l>laniU, 
will  expire  in  1920.  1  he  N  jiional  Hank  is  a  private  institution  under 
supcr\-i5ion  of  ihv  yovLinmont.  which  is  rtprcscoied  by  a  royal 
commistiioner  on  ilit  t-urd  of  administration;  the  ci-ntral  e-itablinh- 
mcnt  is  at  Athens  with  forty-two  brant  he*  ihrnuKhout  the  country. 
The  headquarien  of  the  Ionian  Bank,  which  ita  Rritish  institution, 
are  in  London;  the  bank  has  a  ci-nifal  ofRce  at  Athens  and 
bnnebca  in  Greece.  The  privileged  Epiro-ThcshaUan  Bank  ce.tsed  to 
exiii  from  the  4th  of  January  iijoo,  when  it  was  amalgamated  with 
the  National  Bank.  There  are  several  other  banking  comiunies,  as 
well  as  itrivate  lunks,  at  Athens.  The  most  important  is  the  Bank 
of  Athens  (capital  40,000.000  dr.),  founded  in  1893;  it  powcsac* 
five  branches  m  Greece  and  fix  abroad- 

Greece  entered  the  Latin  Monetary  t'ntoa  In  tl6Il.  The  moDetary 
unit  is  the  new  drachma,  equivalent  to  the  franc,  and  divided  into 


'  Reduction  of  interest  on  foreign  debt  by  70  *^ 
*  War  with  Turkey. 
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War],   The  chancter  of  the  Ustoiy  itieU  itisgcsla  a  fnnhef 

reason  why  a  general  article  upon  Creek  hhtoiy  cbouM  not 
be  confined  to,  or  even  attempt,  a  nanativc  of  event*.  A  tkeUh 
<rf  Greek  liutoiy  ii  not  pOMiUe  in  the  Kiue  in  ndikb  a  dcUbtf 
Roman  history,  or  even  of  EngUdi  hiuaty.  ii  powIblB.  Gndt 
history  js  not  the  hbtory  of  a,  tingle  state.  When  AiistMle 
composed  his  work  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  Cteck  itatci, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  extend  hit  aurwy  to  no  IcM  that  Ijl 
states.  Greek  history  is  thus  coiccmed  with  more  than  tj* 
separate  and  independent  political  communitki.  Nor  b  it  cm 
the  history  of  a  single  country.  The  arcft  occupied  by  the  Gttck 
race  extended  from  the  Pyienect  to  the  Caucasus,  and  fmi 
southern  Russia  to  northern  Afrka.  It  h  inevitable,  thcnfan^ 
that  the  imprcsdon  conve>Td  by  a  sketch  of  Creek  Vhimr 
should  be  a  misleading  one.  A  mere  namtivc  can  hardly  U 
to  give  a  false  perspective.  Experience  shows  that  sach  a 
sketch  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  the  history  of  a  few  pot 
movements  and  of  a  few  leading  states.  What  is  stiU  ^nt, 
it  is  apt  to  confine  itself,  at  any  rate  for  the  greater  part  of  tk 
period  dealt  with,  to  the  history  of  Greece  in  the  narrower 
i.e.  of  the  Greek  peninsula.  For  the  identification  of  Gnar 
with  Greece  proper  there  may  be  some  degree  of  excuse  when  «t 
cometotbc5thand4thcenturie3.  In  the  period  that  licsbdiad 
the  year  joo  B.C.  Greece  proper  forma  but  a  ■mall  part  ol  the 
Greek  world.  In  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  it  is  outsiik  GreKt 
itself  that  \n  must  look  for  the  most  active  life  of  the  Gmk 
people  and  the  most  btiUiant  manifestations  of  the  Creek  spiciL 
The  present  article,  therefore,  will  be  concerned  with  the  ana 
and  conditions  of  events,  rather  than  with  the  event*  tbemachv: 
it  will  attempt  analyns  rather  than  narrative.  Ita  object  «ID 
be  to  indicate  problems  and  to  criticize  views;  to  BinBl 
lessons  and  parallels,  and  to  estimate  the  importance  flt  lie 
Hellenic  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

3,  Tke  ifinoan  and  ISytenaeaH  Agu. — When  does  Gk^ 
history  bcpn?  niialever  may  be  the  answer  that  is  given  ta 
I'his  question,  it  will  be  widely  different  from  any  that  cdaU 
have  been  proposed  a  generation  ago.  Then  the  question  wa^ 
How  late  docs  Greek  history  begin?  To-day  the  quOliim  Is, 
How  early  docs  It  begin?  The  suggestion  made  by  Grate  that 
the  first  Olympiad  (776  i.e.)  should  be  taken  as  the  itaitlif 
point  of  the  history  of  Greece,  in  the  pnqier  lenM  of  thetera 
"  history,"  seemed  likely,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to  win  gencal 
acceptance.  At  the  present  moment  the  tendency  would  mm 
to  be  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  3rd  or  4th  raiUennium  mJC.  in  OldV 
to  reach  a  starting-point.  It  is  to  the  results  of  aichacola^cri 
research  during  the  last  thirty  years  (hat  we  must  attfihote  M 
startling  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  historical  acieoce  towards 
Ihisproblcm.  In  the  dayswhcnGrotcpublishedthefirstvolvM 
of  hb  Hillary  of  Grrtct  archaeology  was  in  its  infancy.  Ill 
results,  so  far  as  they  affccled  the  earlier  periods  of  Creek  hiMy, 
wcTc  scanty:  its  methods  were  unscientific.  The  mctbods  havt 
been  gradually  perfected  by  numerous  workers  in  the  fidd;  k* 
the  results,  which  have  so  profoimdly  modified  our  conc^tiaai 
cf  the  early  histor>' of  the  Aegean  area,  are  principally  due  to  tie 
discoveries  of  two  men,  Kcinrich  Schlicmano  and  A.  J.  Evaoa 
A  full  account  of  thc^c  discoveries  will  be  found  elsewhcR  {ftt 
Akgean  CiviiizATiov  and  Ckete).  It  will  be  aoffident  la 
mention  here  that  Schlicmann's  labours  began  with  the  1 
(ions  on  the  siie  of  Troy  in  the  ytrars  i37o-t873;  that  he] 
on  to  the  excavutions  at  Klyccnae  in  1876  and  to  those  at  TkfU 
in  18.^4.  It  was  the  discoveries  of  these  years  that  11  iiahd 
(o  us  the  Myccnac.in  age,  and  carried  back  the  histoiy  to  tkt 
raid'lle  of  the  3nd  millennium.  The  discoveries  of  Dr  A.  J.  Evaas 
in  the  island  of  Crete  belong  to  a  later  poiod.  The  mik  d 
exr:ii-ation  was  begun  in  1900,  and  vascuried  oa  b  mhnqfil 
years.  It  has  revealed  to  us  the  Minoan  age,  and  eutM  M 
to  trjcc  bnck  the  development  and  origins  of  the  civilimiBB 
for  a  further  period  of  1000  or  1500  years.  The  datca  aaipil 
by  archaeologists  (o  the  dtlTerent  periods  of  MjTtiHtiil  Bd 
Minoan  art  must  be  regarded  as  meFcly  appraadmatc.  Bm 
the  relation  of  the  two  (.ivillxaliotis  is  still,  to  aMDr  otcitf,  B 
maitci  of  Gon{vclure.    The  gencial  chroBola^cd 
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however.  In  Um  Mate  of  tbe  idativc  onkr  of  the  vaiioiu  periodi 
and  ibe  approxinute  {Blervak  between  then,  b  too  firatly 

esUblished,  both  by  internal  evidence,  such  u  the  development 
of  the  styles  of  pottery,  and  of  tlie  art  in  general,  and  by  external 
evidence)  such  as  the  points  of  contact  with  Egyptian  art  and 
hlitoryi  to  adiait  of  hs  being  any  longer  aerioualy-  caBed  in 
question. 

If.  then,  by  "  Creek  history  "  is.to  be  understood  the  history 
of  the  lands  occupied  in  later  times  by  the  Creek  race  (i^.  the 
Greek  peninsula  and  the  Aegean  basin),  the  beginnings  <rf  the 
liistory  must  be  carried,  back  some  aeoo  yeus  before  Qtote's 
proposed  starting-point.  If,  howpver, "  Greek  history  "  !•  taken 
to  mean  the  luitory  of  the  Creek  peo|^,  the  determination  of 
the  starting- paint  is  far  from  easy.  For  the  question  to  which 
archaeology  does  not  as  yet  supply  any  certain  answer  is  the 
question  of  race.  Were  the  creators  of  the  and 
Mycenaean  dvititation  Greeks  or  were  they  not?  In  some 
degree  the  Minoan  evidence  has  modified  the  answer  suggested 
by  the  Mycenaean.  Although  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization  existed  among  schtdaia 
when  the  results  of  Schlicmuui^  laboura  were  first  given  to  the 
w«ld,  a  general  agreement  had  gradually  been  arrival  at  In 
favour  of  the  view  which  would  identify  Mycenaean  with  Achaean 
or  Homeric.  In  presence  of  the  Cretan  evidence  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  maintain  this  view  with  the  same  confidence.  The 
two  chief  diJTicultics  in  the  way  of  attributing  either  the  Minoan 
or  the  Mycenaean  civilisation  to  an  Hellenic  people  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  script  and  the  religion.  The  excavations 
at  Cno&sus  have  yielded  thousands  of  tablets  written  in  the  linear 
script.  There  is  evidence  that  this  script  was  in  use  among  the 
Mycenaeans  as  well.  If  Greek  was  the  language  spoken  at 
Cnossus  and  Mycenae,  how  is  it  that  all  attempts  to  decipher 
the  script  have  hitherto  failed  ?  The  Cretan  excavations,  again, 
liave  taught  us  a  great  deal  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Minoan  age; 
they  bave,at  the  same  tinx,  thrown  a  new  tight  upon  the  evidence 
siiK>licd  by  Mycenaean  sites.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
the  contrast  between  the  cults  of  the  Minoan  and  Mycenaenn 
ages,  and  the  religious  conceptions  which  they  imply,  and  the 
cults  and  religious  conceptions  prevalent  in  the  historiul  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  argument 
derived  from  the  Mycenaean  art,  in  which  we  seem  to  trace  a 
freedom  of  treatment  which  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  later 
Greek  art,  and  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  qurit  of  Oriental 
art,  has  received  striking  confirmation  from  the  remains  of 
Minoan  art.  The  decipherment  of  the  script  would  at  once 
solve  the  problem.  We  should  at  least  know  whether  the 
dominant  race  in  Crete  in  the  Minoan  age  spoke  an  Hellenic  or 
a  non-Hellenic  dialect.  And  what  could  be  inferred  with  regard 
to  Crete  in  the  Minoan  age  could  almost  certainly  be  inferred 
with  regard  to  the  mainhind  ia  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the 
meanwUle,  posubly  until  the  tablets  arc  read,  at  any  rate  until 
further  evidence  is  fortbcoming,  any  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  question  must' necessarily  be  tentative  and  provisional. 
(See  AxcEAN  Civilizatiom.) 

It  has  already  been  implied  that  this  period  of  the  Ustory 
of  Greece  may  be  subdivided  into  a  Miooan  and  a  Mycenaean 
age.  Whether  these  terms  are  appropriate  I*  a  question  of 
comparatively  tittle  importance.  They  at  least  Km  to  remind 
us  of  the  part  jdayed  by  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and  Cnoasus 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  history.  The  term  "  Mycenaean," 
it  is  true,  has  Other  associations  than  those  of  locality.  It  may 
seem  to  imply  tliat  the  civilization  disclosed  in  the  excavations 
at  Mycenae  is  Acliacan  in  character,  and  that  it  is. to  be  connected 
with  the  Felopid  dynasty  to  iriuch  Agamemnon  belonged.  In 
its  sdentific  use,  the  term  must  be  cleared  of  all  sticb  assodatloBB. 
Further,  as  opposed  to  Minoan  "  it  must  be  understood  In  a 
more  de&nite  sense  than  that  in  which  it  has  often  been  employed. 
It  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  two  different  periods 
are  to  be  i^'ti'Pipt'TkH  in  Schli«nann's  discoveries  at  Mycenae 
itsdf.  T1ier«  is  an  eulter  period,  to  which  belong  the  objects 
found  in  the  shaft-graves,  and  there  is  a  later  peiiiid,  to  which 
belong  the  beehive  tombs  and  the  remains  of  the  palaces.  It 


is  the  latter  period  Dhkb  b  "  MyeenMui "  is  the  strict  sense; 

it  b  **  Myoeaaean  "  as  opfiased  to  "  Minoan."  To  thb 
period  bebag  also  the  palace  at  Tiryns,  the  beehive-tombs 
discovered  elsewhere  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  siu  of  Troy  (Schliemann's  siilh).  The  pottery 
of  this  period  b  as  characteristic  of  it,  both  in  its  forms  (e.f.  the 
"  stirtup  "  or  "  false- necked  "  form  ci  vase)  attd  in  its  peculiar 
gjaze,  as  u  the  architecture  of  the  palaces  and  the  beehive-tombs. 
Although  the  chief  remains  l;ave  been  found  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece  itsdf,  the  art  of  thb  period  is  found  to  have  extended 
OS  far  north  as  Troy  and  as  for  cast  as  Cyprus.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardly  any  traces  of  it  have  been  dbcovettd  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Troad.  The  Mycenaean  age, 
inthissense,  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  1600  to  itooB.c. 
The  Minoan  age  b  of  far  wider  extent.  Its  btcst  period  inclndea 
both  the  earlier  and  the  bter  pctiodf  of  tlie  remains  foond  at 
Myeenae.  Thb  bthe  period  caUed  by  Dr  Evans  "Late  Minoan." 
To  thu  period  belong  the  Great  Palace  at  Cnossus  end  the 
linear  system  of  writing.  The  "  Middle  Minoan  "  period,  to 
which  the  earlier  palace  bctongs,  b  characterized  by  the  picto- 
grajdiic  qrstcm  writing  and  by  polychreme  pottery  <rf  n 
peailiariy  beautiful  kind.  Dr  Evans  proposes  to  carry  bade 
this  period  as  far  as  3500  B.C.  Even  behind  it  there  are  traces 
of  a  still  earlier  civiUxation.  Thus  the  Minoan  age,  even  if 
limited  to  the  middle  and  later  periods,  vriU  cover  at  least  a 
ibousand  years.  Perhaps  the  .  most  surprising  result  of  the 
excavations  in  Crete  b  the  discovery  that  Minoan  art  is  m  n 
higher  level  than  Mycenaean  art.  To  the  scholars  of  a  generation 
ago  it  seemed  a  thing  incredible  that  the  art  of  the  shaft-graves, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  bechivc-tombs  and  the  palaces,  could 
belong  to  the  age  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  most  recent 
discoveries  seem  to  indicate  that  the  art  of  Mycenae  b  a  decadent 
art;  they  certainly  prove  that  an  art,  hardly  inferior  in  hs  way 
to  the  art  of  the  cL^ical  period,  and  a  civilization  which  impltea 
the  command  of  great  material  resources,  were  flourishing  in  the 
Aegean  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  the  uege  of  Troy, 

To  the  question,  "  What  b  the  origin  of  this  civilization? 
Is  it  of  foreign  derivation  or  of  native  gro«,lh?"  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  direct  answer.  It  is  clear,  on  the  one 
hand  that  it  was  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of  ^rol^ 
differentiation,  from  a  culture  which  was  comnum  to 
the  whole  Aegean  basin  and  extended  as  far  .to  the 
west  as  Sicily.  It  b  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
foreign  influences  contributed  brgely  to  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Egyptian  influences,  in  particular,  can  be  traced  through- 
out the."  Minoan  "  and  **  Mycenaean  "  periods.  The  developed 
art,  however,  both  in  Crete  and  on  the  mainland,  displays 
charactetbtlcs  which  are  the  very  <4ipo'siu  <A  those  whidi  are 
commonly  associated  with  the  term  "orientaL"  Egyptian 
work,  even  of  the  best  period,  b  stiff  and  coirventional;  in  the 
best  Cretan  work,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  Mycenaean  work, 
we  find  an  originality  and  a  freedom  of  treatment  which  remind 
one  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  artbts.  The  dvilization  is,  in 
many  tetpects,  of  an  advanced  type.  The  Cretan  atthitecta 
could  desljgn  on  a  grand  scale,  and  could  carry  out  thdr  designs 
with  no  small  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  At  Cnossus  we  find  a 
system  of  drainage  In  use,  which  b  far  in  advance  of  anything 
known  in  the  modem  world  before  the  roth  century.  If  the  art 
of  the  Minoan  age  (alls  short  of  the  art  trf  the  Fcrideia  age^  it  h 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  age  of  Pebbtratus.  It  b  a  dvilizn* 
tlon,  too,  which  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  writing; 
But  it  b  one  that  belongs  entirely  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Iron  n  not 
found  until  the  very  end  of  the  Mycenaean  poriod,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  Nor  b  this  tbe  only  point  of  contrast 
between  the  culture  of  the  eartiest  age  attd  that  of  the  bbtorical 
period  hi  Greece.  The  chief  seats  of  the  eariy  culture  are  to  be 
found  either  in  the  island  of  Crete,  or,  on  the  mainland,  at  Tiryna 
and  .Mycenae.  In  the  later  history  Crete  plays  no  pan,  and 
Hryns  and  Mycenae  are  obscure.  With  tbe  great  naotes  of  a 
later  age,  Argos,  Sparta  and  Athens,  no  great  discoveries  are 
connected.  In  northern  Greece, OKVn«KM»'n9!DM'0n».'^«^^ 
is  the  ccntic  d  \nftuicnce.  YveCbKt  v**'*  ■w»«iw» 
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mctm.    TW  Milled  Pboenlcin  alphibet,  in 

-  ir*  li;*t  t;rccka,  ii  unknown  in  the  earliest  age. 
ot  «r;.iic.  both  the  cariicr  and  the  bter  one,  arc 
h^MiTiet.  M-l  analogDus  to  thou  in  vogue  in  Asia 
■i-Vrus.  In  ibe  art  of  war,  the  chariot  is  of  more 
-.-^Ti  ihe  fo^>i-ioUiir,  and  Uie  Utter,  unlike  the 
-1  *Ji..tij  <:Ul.Mtl  trusts  to  a  jhicld  large  enough 
» x^!> .  nihtr  than  to  the  metal  helmet,  breast- 

****  A"""  "J*"  AauouKCrfe*). 
.»>ii.-;i  jp[icjri  to  have  Iwn  a  despotic  monarchy, 

-  -I  -t  monarch  lo  have  extended  to  far  wider 
;        oi  (Hp  ■•  city-««les  "  of  historical  Greece. 

— .   '       tvlifious  practice*  of  the  age.  and  in  the 
F    >  tattti.  that  the  contrast  is  most  apparent, 
iiv-  ivi  on  the  mainland  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
-       "-iuti  "  deities.   Tlwculu  in  vogue  remind 
fc,,AA  :;a  w^i:rctv».   Hic  worship  of  pillars  and  of 
u.  C.»i»a«n.  «hilc  the  double-headed  axe, 
.1       mual  p|  Cnosiui,  8urvi\'cs  in  laler  limes 
.-.  '^■■MiionaldoiiyoIihcCarians.  Thcbcchivc- 
tu-y  jju-t      the  mainland  bcaidet  Mycenae, 

 » A  nit'lhod  of  sepulture  and  of  ideas  of  the 

'..^  i!v  a.tcn  lt>  the  practice  and  the  thought 
v>.--.»  ^        only  in  one  region— in  the  isbnd 
.V  t^Mutv  of  ihc  Myccna<.-an  age  Is  found 
K  >^tf„,»l  piiiAi.   As  laU  a*  the  b^inning 
.*■>■  v'^-,iu«i>»tillniledbykings.thealphabel 
«  <.\IUilury.  the  characterutic  forma  of 

—  '       ai"!  Ihe  chief  deity  of  the  island 

..   1  i..viiaai)t  ilovrt  whose  images  are  among 

M»»\"ivif.in  finds. 
.  .  \Ukv  in  t'rcte  and  on  the  mainland 

^  .■>  «'%vavaliun  comes  ^ptly  to  an 

n  iMik  from  e.  iioo  B.C.  to  the 
^;v  .1  iN*-  Jiuiir  Age  to  ihc  end  of  the  MLnoan 
>*  ivitliiiuiHis  and  unintenupted.'  But 
U'"-  *■•"'>■        nnd  the  culture  of  the 

,       '  ■^"■'■""'""hisioricaliimes.noeonnexion 
^         >.-JW     Hiiwwn  ihc  two  there  is  a  great 
■'»'h\-«ll  li>  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
ihe  lod^  lifv  of  th«  Dorian  communiti(.s 

-  .  *ilh  till-  jmliiical  power,  the  material 

wmmmc  of  ihr  earlier  period. 
''**  -»">*w>i>'uBical  age  and  the  historical 
.  Ii  is  init  that  the  solution  of 

Mycrnaean  an  coDlinucs,  here 

-  '  .V  —  t"  the  gth  century,  a  dale  to 

v»*  iX-  N>-Kinnings  of  the  btcr  Creek  art. 
'  .  a:\httviturr)  it  is  even  possible  lo 

,  .\i>.-*r\iiin  iN-twecn  llK-m.    But  Greek 
from  Mycenaean  an.  We 
»    .  v.*  kllhjl  sritarales  ihcbtlcr  art,  even 
^  ll  is  sulTicienL  lo  compare  ihe 

,  .       -V  |tn<i¥ss  of  development  begins, 
v    -i'.-.iiv  ot  Ihe  CriJl  Agt)  with  the 
,    -.•  -'.s.'-ril  that  the  gulf  oxisU.  What 
.    K  or  Homeric  Age  (i.e.  the  age 

_   ^,  .«  1  Ihe  poems  of  Homer)  to  the 
■    ,  many  contrasts  lo  the  later 

«  — .  i  ;'«^'*rnlscontra<its  to  the  Minuan 
..<:  ^.s  W  kiriking.    Is  il  then  to  be 
•■vn.M '   Xgv?    Schliem.-inn,  the  dis- 
,..~.>  ...iKtv,  unhehitalingly  idcntiricd 
,    S.  ^\cn  iilcaiificd  the  shafi-gravvs 
.         \^niemnon  and  (Myiemnestra. 
.         i<f  liiicover  so  literal  a  corrc- 
'  \4«>-<i»  and  things  Mycenaean, 

.       •  »  irrat  (orrespondence  between 
X  V'«^  "^r'"'   Where  it  is  a  case  of 

.  .■  vik  t"  the  j-t-ar  ijno  a  r.  A( 
..,.1  I'm  ihi^iLile,  and  the  art.  iMith 
■  i^t  UtitineslilelcManddccadcU. 


comparing  literary  evidence  with  atcfcaeologfcal,  an  4 

coincidence  is  not  of  course  to  be  demanded.  The  most 
can  be  asLed  is  that  a  general  correspondence  should  be  « 
lishcd.  It  may  bcconccd(.-dthat  ihecase  forsuch  a  correqi 
cncc  appears  prima  facie  a  strong  one.  There  is  mudi  in  Hi 
thai  seems  to  find  confirmjtion  or  expbnaiion  in  Schlicmi 
finds.  Mycenae  is  Agamemnon's  city;  the  plan  of  the  Hon 
house  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  palaces  at  Tiiyns  and  Myo 
the  forms  and  the  lechniquc  of  Mycenaean  art  serve  to  illusi 
passages  in  ihe  poems;  such  are  only  a  few  of  the  orgurr 
that  have  been  urged.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  PrDfcssor  Ri 
vay's  work  (  The  Early  A  ge  cj  Creete)  that  it  has  deraonttn 
once  and  for  all.  that  Mycenaean  is  not  Homeric  pure  and  sii 
He  insists  upon  differences  as  great  as  the  resemblances.  Ir 
in  common  use  in  Homer;  it  is  practically  unknown  10 
Mycenaeani.  In  place  of  the  round  shield  and  the  metal  an 
of  the  Homeric  soldier,  we  find  at  Myceoae  that  the  wani 
lightly  clad  in  linen,  and  that  be  figbu  behind  an  oUong  st 
which  covers  the  whole  body;  nor  are  the  chariots  the  san 
form.  The  Homeric  dead  an  cremated;  the  Mycenaean 
buried.  The  |gods  of  Homer  are  the  deities  of  Olympus,  of  n 
cull  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mycenaean  Age. 
novelty  of  Professor  RIdgcway's  theory  is  that  for  the  accc 
equation,  Homeric— Achacan^Mycenaean,  he  proposes 
substitute  the  equations,  Homeric-Achaean— post-Myccni 
and  Mycenaean-pre-AchaeanxPelasgiaii.  The  Myccn 
civilization  he  attributes  to  the  rdai^ans,  ^wm  he  rq 
as  the  indigenous  poj>ulation  of  Greece,  the  anccMon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  themselves  Greek  both  in  speech  and  blood. 
Homeric  heroes  are  Acfaaeans,  a  fair-haired  Celtic  race,  « 
home  was  in  the  Danube  valley,  where  ihcy  had  Icamcd  ih 
of  iron.  In  Greece  they  uc  newcomcra^  a  ronqocrinf  ' 
comparable  to  the  Nertnan  mvaders  of  En^and  or  Inl 
and  like  them  they  have  acquired  the  language  of  thrir  sub 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  Tlie  Homeric  civilia 
is  thus  Achaean,  ix.  it  is  Pelasgian  (Mycenaean)  civilin 
appropriated  by  a  ruder  race;  but  the  Homeric  cultuie  1 
inferior  to  the  Mycenaean.  Here,  at  any  rale,  the  Noi 
analogy  breaks  down.  Norman  art  in  Englniul  is  far  in  adv 
of  Saxon.  Even  in  Normandy  (as  in  Sicily),  where  the  Noi 
appropriated  rather  than  introduced,  he  not  only  annBil 
but  developed.  In  Greece  the  process  must  have  been  imn 
The  theory  thus  outlined  b  probably  stronger  on  its  dcttru 
side  than  on  its  const  ruaive.  To  treat  the  Achaeans  a 
immigrant  race  is  lo  run  counter  to  the  tradition  of  the  Gi 
themselves,  by  whom  the  Achaeans  were  regarded  ns  indige 
(cf.  Herod,  viii.  73).  Nor  is  the  Pelasgian  part  of  the  tt 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Homeric  evidence.  If  the  Achi 
were  a  conquering  class  ruling  over  a  Pelasgian  popnla 
wc  should  expect  to  find  this  difference  of  race  a  prom! 
feature  in  Homeric  society.  We  should,  at  least,  expect  to 
a  IVIasgian  background  to  the  Homeric  picture.  As  a  m 
of  fact,  we  find  nothing  of  the  tort.  There  is  no  coDKsaui 
in  the  Humcric  poems  of  a  distinction  of  race  between 
governing  and  the  subject  classes.  There  are,  indeed,  Pelasj 
in  Homer,  but  the  references  cither  to  the  people  or  the  1 
arc  exlraordinarUy  few.  They  appear  as  a  pe<q>le,  peewn 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans;  they  appear 
in  a  single  passa^.  as  one  of  the  tribe*  inhabiting  Crete, 
name  survives  in  "  Pelasgicon  Argos,''  which  ia  probably  1 
identi&(.-[l  with  the  valley  of  the  Spercheiua,*  and  as  an  cp 
of  Zeus  of  Dodona.  The  population,  however,  of  Pda^ 
Argos  and  of  Dodona  is  no  longer  Pelasgiaa.  Thm,  In  th 
of  Homer,  the  Pclasgians  belong,  ao  far  as  Greece  pnp 
concerned,  to  a  past  that  is  already  maote.  It  a  inadmii 
to  appeal  to  Herodotus  against  Homer.  For  the  coodi 
of  the  Homeric  age  Homer  is  the  sole  authoritative  wit 
ir,  however,  Profes.*ior  Ridgeway  has  failed  to  prove 
"  Mycenaean  "  equals  "  Pelasgian,"  be  has  certainly  pc 
thai  much  thai  is  Homeric  is  past-&Iyceascan.    It  is  poi 

'  Sn-  T.  W.  AUen  in  the  Ousit^  KaUu.  vol.  jol  (I906}.  1 
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thai  different  itnta  «n  to  be  diMinsnkbed  in  the  Homeric 
pocnu.  There  are  pawgcs -which  seem  to  assume  the  coiidiikms 
of  the  Mycenaean  age;  there  are  other*  which  pretnppOK  the 
conditions  of  a  later  tie.  It  may  be  thnt  the  latMt  pUMges 
reflect  the  ciFcunuuutces  of  the  poet's  own  times,  while  the 
former  ones  reproduce  tliose  of  an  eariier  period.  If  w,  the 
substitution  ol  iron  for  bronze  muU  have  been  effected  in  the 
interval  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  periods. 

It  has  alteady  been  pointed  out  that  tbe  question  whether 
the  nukets  of  the  Mhwan  and  Mycenaean  dvillsationt  were 
Creeks  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  open  one.  No 
""^  question  can  be  raited  as  to  the  Homeric  Age. 
ffrT  The  Acbaeans  nay  or  may  not  have  been  Greek  in 
blood.  What  b  certain  b  thst  the  Achaean  Age 
forms  aa  Integral  part  of  GnA  htstoiy.  Alike  on  the  linguistic, 
the  religious  and  the  political  sides,  Uomcr  is  the  starting-point 
of  subsequent  developments.  In  the  GreclL  dialects  the  great 
distinction  is  that  between  the  Doric  tod  the  test.  Uf  the  non- 
Doric  dialects  tbe  two  main  groups  are  ihc  Aedic  and  Ionic, 
both  of  which  have  been  developed,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
diffcicRttation,  from  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems.  With 
regard  to  religion  it  is  suificient  to  leicr  to  tbe  judgment  of 
Herodotus,  that  it  was  Horoer  and  Hesiod  who  were  the  authors 
of  tlie  Greek  theogony  (ii.  jj  tvni  cfn  ot  ntfrorrer  AaTortip 
'EUqn).  It  is  a  commonpbce  that  Homer  was  the  Bible  ^  the 
Creeks.  On  the  political  side,  Greek  constitutional  development 
would  be  unintelligible  without  Homer.  When  Greek  history, 
in  the  proper  sense,  begini,  oligarchy  is  almost  universal.  Every- 
where, however,  an  antecedent  suge  of  monarchy  has  to  be 
presupposed.  In  the  Homeric  system  monarchy  is  the  sole 
form  of  Eovcmment;  but  it  is  monarchy  already  well  on  the 
way  to  being  transformed  into  oligarchy.  In  the  person  <^  the 
king  are  united  the  functions  of  priest,  of  judge  and  of  leader 
in  war.  He  bekings  to  «  hmily  which  claims  divine  descent 
and  his  office  is  hercditAty.  lie  is,  however,  no  despotic  monarch. 
He  is  compdled  by  custom  to  consult  the  council  (Iwuli)  of  the 
dders,  or  chieb.  He  must  ask  their  opinion,  and.  if  he  fails 
to  obtain  their  consent,  be  has  no  power  to  enforce  bis  will. 
Even  when  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council,  the 
proposal  still  awaits  the  aK»oval  of  the  assembly  (agora),  ol  the 
people. 

Thus  in  the  Homeric  state  we  find  the  germs  not  only  of  the 
oligarchy  and  democracy  of  later  Greece,  but  also  of  all  the 

various  forms  of  constitution  known  to  the  Western 
g^r^,     world.   And  a  monarchy  such  as  is  depicted  in  the 

Homeric  poems  is  clearly  ripe  for  transmutation 
into  oligarchy.  Thechicfsarcaddrcssed  askings  OSoffiX^u),  and 
claim,  equally  with  the  monarch,  descent  from  the  gods. 
In  Homer,  again,  we  can  trace  the  later  organisation  into  tribe 
(^Xi)),  clan  (Y*M>t),  and  phratiy,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Greek  society  in  the  historical  period,  and  meets  us  in  analogous 
forms  in  other  Aryan  societies.  The  yim  corresponds  to  the 
Koman  tens,  the  <pvMf  to  the  Roman  tribe,  and  the  phratry  to 
the  curia.  The  importance  of  tbe  fkralry  in  Homeric  society  is 
illuslralcd  by  (he  well-known  passage  {Hiad  ix.  6j)  in  which 
the  outcast  is  described  as  "  one  who  belongs  to  no  phratry  " 
(a^pTfrap).  It  is  a  society  that  is,  of  coune,  based  upon  davery, 
but  it  is  slavery  in  its  least  repulsive  aspect.  The  treatment 
which  Eumaeus  and  Euryclcia  receive  at  the  bands  of  the  poet 
of  the  Odyuey  is  highly  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the  age. 
A  society  which  regarded  the  slave  as  a  mere  chattel  would  have 
been  impatient  of  the  interest  shown  in  a  swineherd  and  a  nune. 
It  is  s  locieiy,  loo,  that  exhibits  many  of  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  later  Greek  life  Feasting  and  (luarrcls,  it  is  true,  are 
of  more  moment  to  the  heroes  than  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Ferides  or  Pbto;  but  "  music  "  and  "  gymnastic  "  (though 
tbe  terms  must  be  understood  in  a  more  restricted  sense)  are  as 
distinctive  of  the  age  of  Homer  as  of  that  of  Pindar.  In  one 
respect  there  is  retrogression  in  the  historical  period.  Woman 
in  Homeric  BOdely  enjoys  a  greater  freedom,  and  receives  greater 
icqtcct,  than  in  the  Athens  of  Sophocles  and  Pericles. 
"  4.  Th»  CrtvKb  pf  tbt  Greek  SMrs.—Ihe  Cnwk  worU  at  the 


beginning  of  the  6th  century  ax.  presents  a  picture  In  many 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  The  Greek 
race  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  Greek  peninsula.  It  occupies 
the  islands  erf  the  Aecean,  the  western  icaboaTd  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  coasts  of  Hacedonia  and  Thrace,  of  southern  Italy  «nd 
Sicily.  Scattered  settlements  arc  found  as  far  apart  as  the  mouth 
ol  the  Rhone,  the  north  of  Africa,  the  Crimea  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Giedu  ore  called  by  a  national  name, 
/fcUner,  tbe  symbd  of  a  fully-dcvdopcd  national  self-consdoia* 
new.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  bnaches,  the  Dorian, 
the  Ionian  and  the  Aeolian,  names  almost,  or  entirely,  unknown 
to  Homer.  The  heroic  monarchy  has  nearly  everywhere  div 
appeared.  In  Greece  proper,  south  of  Thermopylae,  it  survives, 
but  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  the  Spartan  ataM  alone.  What  is  the 
significance  and  the  expbnotioo  of  contrasts  so  tnofoond? 

It  is  pnbaUe  that  the  esplanotion  is  to  be  found,  diieetly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  single  cause,  the  Dorian  invasion.  Ln  Honir 
the  Dorians  are  mentloMd  in  one  passage  only  (Ok^rnqr 
six.  177),  They  then;  appear  as  one  of  tbe  races  whkh 
inhabit  Crete.  In  the  historical  period  tbe  whole 
Fekiponnese,  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  Elis  and  Achoes, 
is  Dorian.  In  northern  Greece  the  Dorians  occupy  the  little 
state  of  Doris,  and  in  the  Aegean  they  form  the  popolation 
of  Cret^  Rhodes  and  some  smaller  islands.  Thus  tlie  cUif 
centres  of  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  culture  have  passed  into 
Dorian.haads,  and  the  chief  seats  o!  Achaean  power  are  induded 
in  Dorian  states.  Greek  tradition  explained  the  overthrow  <rf 
the  Achaean  system  by  an  invasion  of  the  Pclc^nnese  by  the 
Dofiana,  a  northem  tribe,  which  had  found  a  temporary  home  in 
DoriiL  The  story  ran  thot,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
force  an  enttaace  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  they  had  crossed 
from  Naupoctus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  landed 
on  the  opposite  shore,  and  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  tho 
Peloponnese,  where  a  single  victory  gave  ihcm  possession  of  tbe 
Achaean  -  states.  Thdr.  conquests  were  divided  among  the 
invaders  into  three  stiarcs,  for  which  lots  were  cast,  and  thus 
the  three  slates  of  Argos,  Sparta  and  MeHcnia  were  created. 
There  b  much  in  this  tradition  that  is  imponible  or  improbable. 
It  is  impossible,  e.g.  for  the  tiny  state  oi  Doris,  with  its  thren 
or  four  *'  small,  sad  villages  "  (t6Xc(I  >iMpaf  «al  'impbxfipot, 
Strabo,  p.  417)1  to  have  furnished  a  force  of  invaders  sufficient 
to  coaqua  and  re-people  the  greater  part  of  the*  Peloponnese. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  conquest  ^outd  have  bcoi  either  as 
sudden,  or  as  complete,  as  the  legend  rcpresenu.  On  the 
contrary,  there  ire  indications  that  the  conquest  was  gradual,' 
and  that  the  displacement  of  the  older  population  was  incomplete. 
The  improbability  of  the  details  affords,  however,  no  ground 
for  questioning  the  reality  of  the  invasion. >  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  at  Sparta  to  the  7th  century  n.c.  (Tyrtaens, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  361),  and  then  Is  abundant  evidence,  other 
tlwn  that  of  legend,  locorroborate  it.  There  is  the  Dorian  name, 
to  begin  with.  If,  as  Bcloch  supposes,  it  otipnated  on  tbe  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  served  to  distinguish  tbe  settlers  in 
Rhodes  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from  the  lonians  and 
Aeoliaai  to  the  north  of  them,  how  came  the  great  and  famous 
stales  of  the  Peloponnese  to  adt^t  a  name  In  use  among  lite 
petty  colonics  planted  by  thdr  kinsmen  acrns  the  sea?  Or,  if 
Dorian  is  simply  Old  Ptloponncsian,  bow  are  we  to  account  for 
the  Doric  dialect  or  the  Dorian  pride  of  race? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  differences  between  tbe  literary 
Doric,  the  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Argos,  and  the  dialects  of 
Laconia  and  Crete,  and  that  there  arc  affinities  between  the 
dialect  of  Laconia  and  the  non-Dorian  dialects  of  Arcadia  and 
Elis.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  and  of  far  more  consequence, 
that  all  the  Doric  dialects  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Crcdi 
dialecu  by  ceruin  common  characteristics.  Perh^is  the 
strongest  sentiment  in  the  Dorian  nature  is  the  pride  of  race. 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  Dorians  claimed  to  be  tbe  sole  gentdna 
Hellenes.  How  can  we  account  for  an  indigenous  papulation, 
first  imagming  liadf  to  be  imnipwat,  and  then  devdopiag  • 

■  It  has  been  Impugned  by  J.  Beloch,  OiKJnsclw  G*w3iniAAa,\. 
149  ff. 
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conlerapt  tor  th«  lett  vf  dK  race,  cquUf  iadgaiMi  witli  iuelf, 
on  Bocaiiia  of  a  fietitiiNit  dHTiRBcs  In  origin?  FiBaUjr,  then 
is  the  arclueologkal  cvidonoe.  Tlw  older  dviUttUon  comes  to 
sn  abrupt  end,  hnd  It  does  w,  on  tbe  nainUnit  at  least,  at  the 
very  period  to  which  'tradition  asiigiu  the  D«nan  migraUon. 
Its  devdiqwent  is  greatest,  and  its  ovenhiew  most  ooraplete, 
ptecbdjr  fai  Ur  MgionB  ocsupied  by  the  Dorians  ««1  the  othtt 
trii>es,  wboK  migrattMu  were  traditionally  connected  with 
theirs.  It  b  hardly  too  much  to  ssy  that  the  arcliaeologist  would 
have  been  compeUed  to  postulate  on  inroad  into  central  and 
Boutbcrn  Greece  of  tr^Ns  (ram  the  noith,  at  a  lower  level  of 
Gohuic,  in  the  come  of  the  nth  and  itlh  centmiea  B.C.,  if  the 
tdstoriu  bad  not  been  able  to  direa  him  to  the  traditioDs  of  the 
great  migrations  (iMrwnurriam),  of  wbicb  the  Dorian  invasion 
was  th6  chief.  With  the  Dorian  migration  Greek  tradition 
mmturirA  flu  expSDSioa  of  the  Greek  race  eastwards  aaosi  the 
Affleaa.  In  the  histmicil  period  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
western  coest  of  Ana  Mtnor  faU  into  ibne  deuly  defined  groups. 
To  the  north  is  the  AeoUc  group,  consbting  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  twelve  towns,  mostly  insignificant,  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  To  the  south  is  the  Dorian  hataptEt,  unduiag  of 
Cnidua  and  HaUcamBMBS  en  the  mafaUand,  and  the  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos.  In  the  centre  <!omeS  the  Imaan  Maatpolit, 
3  group  Consisting  ol  ten  towns  on  the  mainland,  tether  with 
the  islands  of  S^noa  and  Chios,  Of  these  three  groups,  the 
Ionian  is  incomparably  the  most  important.  The  looians  abo 
occupy  Euboea  and  the  Qrdadat  Although  it  would  appear 
UiU  Cyprus  (and'poellfaly  PamphyHa)  had  bnen  occupied  by 
settlers  fram  Greece  in  the  Mycenaean  age,  Greek  tisdition  b 
prabably  correct  in  putting  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  after  thc  Doiiaa  migration.  Both  the 
Honefic  and  the  atcfaaeotogical  evidence  seem  to  point  to  the 
satne  conctaadiHi.  Between  Rhodes  on  the  south  and  tbe  Tioad 
on  the  north  scaroly  any  Mycenaean  mnains  have  been  foimd. 
Homer  is  ignorant  of  any  Greeks  east  of  Euboea.  If  the  poems 
are  earlier  than  the  Dwian  Invasion,  his  silence  is  conclusive. 
II  the  poems  are  some  eentnries  later  than  the  Invasion,  they  u% 
least  prove  that,  witlrin  a  few  generallorn  Of  that  event,  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  Greeks  of  Ada  Minor  that  their  ancestors  had 
crossed  iheacos  after  the  ckise  of  the  Hciroic  Age.  it  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  names  Ionian  and  Aeolian,  the  former  of  which  is 
foMod  owce  in  Homer,  and  the  latter  not  at  all,  wigiiuted  among 
the  colonists  in  Asia  Minor,  and  served  to  designate,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  members  the  Ionic  and  Aeolic  dodecapeleit. 
As  Curtius*  pointed  out,  the  only  Icnia  known  to  Usttny  is  in 
Asia  Minor.  It-da;es  not  foUow  that  Ionia  is  the  original  home 
«S  the  loniaa  raee^  an  Curtis  Hgued.  It  almost  ocruinly 
foUowa,  hownrer,  that  it  ii  the  otigbud  bone  of  the  ioniao 
name. 

It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  the  name  H^ems.-  The  Grecb 
were  profoundly  cdhsdoas  of  their  common  nationality,  and  of 
the  gtdf  that  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  tbankind.  They 
thenndves  recognised  a  common  race  and  language,  and  a 
common  type  of  religion  and  culture,  as  the  ofattf  factors  in  this 
sentiment  of  nationality  <aee  Herod.  viiL  144  r4  'EXXiin*^ 
8fKU^  n  Kol  hiiir/'tMaaoP  ml  Mur  ItpiftarA  -n  MOtvi  koX 
flvfflai  ^Stk  TC  hvirpmra.).  "Hellenes"  was  the  mmt  of  their 
common  race,  and  "  HcUas "  of  thdr  common  .coontiy.  In 
Homer  there  is  no  distinct  consdousneas  of  a  common  nation- 
ality, and  consequently  no  antithesis  of  Greek  and  Barbarian 
(see  Thuc.  i.  3).  Nor  is  there^  true  ooUeaive  name.  There  arc 
indeed  Hellenes  (though  the  name  occurs  in  one  passage  only, 
iliad  il.  6S4),  and  there  is  a  Hellas;  but  fals  Hdlas,  whatever  1u 
precise  signification  may  be,  is,  at  any  rate,  not  equivaleul  either 
to  Greece  proper  or  to  the  land  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  Hellenes  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  to  the  south  of  Thessaly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  diffusion  of  ihe  Hellenic  name  wasdue  to  the 
Dorian  invaders.  Its  use  can  be  traced  bock  to  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century.  Not  less  obscure  are  the  causes  of  Ibe  fall  of 
■nonardiy.   It  cannot  have  been  the  immediate  effect  <A  the 

'  Hiilory  «/  Grtttt  (Eng;.  trms.,  i.  33  ff.);  cf.  the  same  writer's 
Imn  voT  dtr  ionitehn  WaHjennt. 


Dorian  bml|U«t,  for  lb»-it«ta  fotiaded  by  tbe  Dorians  were  at 
fcit  monarch  lolly  governed.  It  miy,  however,  have  been  an  in- 
direct  effect  of  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  power  of  thi 
Homeric  king  is  more  Kmited  than  that  of  the  rulers  of 
CnossuSjTiryntor  Mycenae.  In  other  words,  monarchy 
Is  already  in  docty  at  the  epdch  of  the  Invasion.  The 
Invirion,  In  Its  effects  on  wedth,  comnwKe  and  dvBIatioB,  h 
almost  comparable  to  the  irruption  tS  the  barbarians  Into  the 
Roman  empire.  ThemonarchoftheMinoanandMycenaeaosge 
has  extmsive  revenues  at  hiscoromand;  themonarcfaof  theearfy 
Dorian  stales  Is  Uttle  better  than  a  petty  chief.  Thus  the  interval, 
once  a  wide  one,  that  separates  him  from  Ihe  nobles  tends  to  dit- 
appear.  The  decay  of  monarchy  was  gradual;  much  more  gradual 
than  is  generally  Tecognizcd.  TTiere  were  parts  of  the  Greek  wortd 
in  which  it  still  survived  in  the  6th  century,  e.g.  Sparta,  Cyiene, 
Cyprus,  and  possibly  Argos  and  Tamitum.  Both  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  apply  the  title  "king"  OeffAcii)  M  the  nilen 
of  Thessaly  in  the  5th  century.  The  date  at  whldi  monaidiy 
gave  place  to  a  republican  form  of  government  must  have 
difiered,  and  differed  widely,  in  different  cases.  The  iraditkim 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  Cyiene  assume  the  existence  tH 
nrnaardiy  in  TbAa  and  In  Ciete  in  the  middle  of  the  ;th  century 
(Herodotus  iv.  150  and  154),  aitd  the  reign  of  Ami^cntd 
at  SamOS  (Herod,  iii.  59)  can  hardly  be  placed  more  than  a 
generation  earlier.  In  view  of  our  general  ignorance  of  tbe  history 
of  the  7tb  and  8th  centuries,  it  is  haaardous  to  proiKtunce  these 
inttanca  enapthmaL  On  the  other  hand^  the  change  fnun 
monarchy  to  digardiy  was  completed  at  Athois  bcfoie  the  end 
of  the  8tb  century,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  some  of  the  other 
states.  The  process,  again,  by  which  the  change  was  cfiected 
was,  in  Ul  probability,  less  uniform  than  is  generally  assumed. 
There  in  extremdy  fevotsei  in  whidi  we  have  any  tivstwortlij 
evidence,  and  the  instances  aboat  which  we  are  Informed  retMC 
to  be  rnluced  to  any  oommon  type.  In  Greece  proper  our 
information  is  fullest  in  the  case  of  Athens  and  Argos.  In  the 
former  case,  the  king  is  gradually  stripped  of  his  powen  by  a 
process  of  devolutiotu  An  hereditary  king,  ruUng  for  life,  ii 
replaced  by  three  annual  and  dectlve  migrates,  between 
whom  are  divided  the  executive,  mlliUry  and  rdigiout  functions 
of themonardi  CseeAacHON).'  AtArgosthcfafloftbemonardiy 
is  preceded  by  an  aggrandisement  of  the  royal  prcrogativo. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  between  these  two  casca,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process  elsewhere  was  "lA'ariw 
to  that  at  Athens.  Everywhere,  however,  oligarchy  is  the 
form  of  government  whidi  succeeds  to  monaicfay.  Political 
power  is  monopolized  by  a  dass  of  nobles,  whose  daUn  to  govern 
is  based  upon  birth  and  the  possession  of  land,  the  most  valuaUc 
form  of  pn^xxty  in  an  early  sodety.  Scnnetimes  power  k 
confined  to  a  single  dao  (<.^.  the  Baccniadae  at  Cotintfa);  more 
ODmmonly,  as  at  Athens,  all  iiouses.  that  are  noble  are  equally 
privileged.  In  every  case  there  is  found,  as  (he  adviser  of  the 
executive,  a  Boulf,  or  ooundl,  representative  of  the  prfrileged 
clam.  WthoutsuchacouDcilaGreek  oligarchy  is  Inconceivable. 
The  relations  of  the  executive  to  the  council  doubtless  varied. 
At  Athens  it  is  dear  Ibot  the  real  authority  was  cxerdsed  by  the 
archons;*,ia  many  states  the  magistrates  were  probably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  coundl  (d.  the  relation  of  the  consuls  to  the  senate 
at  Rone).  And  it  is  clear  that  the  way  in  which  the  oligardiiea 
used  their  power  varied  also.  The  cases  in  which  the  power  was 
abused  ate  naturally  the  ones  of  which  we- hear;  for  as  abiue 
of  power  gave  rise  to  discontent  and  was  the  ullimaU  ctuw  ol 
revolution.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  cases  in  which 
power  was  exercised  wisdy.  Happy  is  the  ranstitntion  which 
has  rio  aonab!  We  know,  however,  that  oligardiy  hdd  its 
ground  for  geaeratioas,  or  even  for  centuries,  in  a  brge  pn^Mi^ 
Uos  eS  Ihe  Greek  states;  and  a  government  which,  Wet  the 
(rfigardilcs  of  Elis,  Thebes  oriAcgbia.  could  nmiatsin  itadf  fee 
tbiee  or  four  centuries  canixit  have  been  merely  oppressive. 

*  If  the  account  of  early  Athenian  constitutional  history  riven  id 
the  AHUMaion  Fi^iuia  were  accepted,  it  would  ro1lo«  that  the 
archons  were  inferior  In  nuthori^  to  the  EupatVid  BouH,  Ihe 
Aieopmas. 
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The  period  of  tbe  tnuultion  trom  nonarcby  to  oligarchy 
is  the  period  in  whicb  commerce  begins  to  develop,  tnd  tnde- 
j^^^  routes  to  be  organued.  Greece  had  been  the  centre  of 
an  active  trade  in  the  MiiKian  and  Mycenaean  epochs. 
The  products  or  Crete  and  of  the;  PcloponoeK  had  found  their 
way  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Hie  overthroiir  of  the  older 
civih'zatien  put  an  end  to  commerce.  The  seas  became  Insecure 
and  intercourse  with  the  East  was  interrupted.  Our  earliest 
glimpses  of  the  Aegean  after  the  period  of  the  migrations  disclose 
the  ntlds  of  the  pirate  and  the  activity  of  the  Phoenician  tradcr.- 
It  is  not  till  the  8th  century  has  dawned  that  trade  begins  to 
revive,  and  the  Phoenician  has  to  retire  before  his  Greelt  com- 
petitor. For  some  time  to  come,  however,  no  clear  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  trader  and  the  pirate.  The  pioneers  of  Grcclc 
trade  in  the  West  are  the  pirates  of  Cumae  (Thucyd.  vL  4). 
The  expanuon  of  Greeli  commerce,  unlilcc  that  of  the  commerce 
of  the  modem  world,  was  not  connected  with  any  great  scientific 
discoveries..  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  tadentuvigatioa 
that  is  analogous  to  the  invention  of  tbe  mariDer's  com  pass  or 
of  tbe  steam-engine.  In  spite  of  this,  the  development  of  Greek 
commerce  in  the  7th  and  6ih  centuries  was  rapid.  It  masK  have 
been  assisted  by  the  great  discovery  of  the  early  pan  of  tbe 
for  over  century,  the  inventim  of  coiocd  moiwy.  To  tbe  Lydians, 
rather  than  the  Giccks,  bdonp  tbe  credit  of  tbe  discovery; 
but  it  was  the  genius  of  the  Utter  race  that  diyined  the  import- 
ance of  the  invention  and  spread  its  use.  He  coinage  of  the 
Ionian  towns  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Gyges  (r.  6js  B.C.).  And 
it  is  in  Ionia  that  commercial  development  is  earliest  and  greatest. 
In  ihemost  distant  regionithe  Ionian  is  first  in  the  field.  Egypt 
and  the  Black  Sea  are  both  opened  up  to  Greek  trade  by  Miletus, 
tbe  Adriatic  and  the  Western  Meditenanean  by  Phoeaea  and 
Samos.  It  is  sigaiRcant  that  of  the  twclvestatesengaged  in  the 
Egyptian  trade  in  the  6th  century  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Acgina,  are  from  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Aegean  (Herod.  li.  178). 
On  tbe  western  side  the  chief  centres  of  trade  during  these 
centuries  were  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Aegina  and  the  town 
of  Corinth.  The  Aeginetan  are  the  earliest  coins  of  Greece 
proper  (c.  650  B.c:};  and  the  two  rival  scales  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  of  every  age,  ate  tbe 
Aeginetan  and  the  Eubotc.  Commerce  nattnally  gave  rise  to 
commercial  leagues,  and  commercial  relations  tended  to  bring 
about  political  alliances.  Foreign  policy  even  at  this  early 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  largely  determined  by  considerations 
of  commerce.  Two  leagues,  tbe  members  of  which  were  connected 
by  political  as  well  as  commercial  ties,  can  be  recognized.  At 
the  head  of  each  stood  one  of  the  two  rival  powen  in  the  island 
of  Euboea,  Chalcis  and  Erctria.  Their  primary  object  was 
doubileu  protectioofrom  the  pirate  and  the  foreigner.  Compet- 
ing routes  were  organized  at  an  eariy  date  under  their  influence, 
and  their  trading  connexions  can  be  traced  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Miletus,  Sybaris  and  Etruria 
were  members  of  the  Erctriaa  league;  Samos,  Corinth,  Rbcgiura 
and  Zancle  (commanding  tbe  Straits  of  Messina),  and  Cumae, 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  of  the  Chalcidiar).  The  wool  of  the 
Phrygiaa  uplands,  woven  in  tbe  lomns  of  Miletus,  rsached  the 
Etruscan  markets  by  way  of  Sybaris;  through  Cumae,  Rome 
and  the  rest  of  Latium  obtained  the  elements  of  Greek  cnlttire. 
Greek  trade,  however,  was  confined  to  the  Mcditemnenn  area. 
The  Phoenician  and  the  Carthaginian  navigators  penetrated 
to  Britain;  they  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  two 
thousartd  years  before  Vasco  da  Garaa^  time.  The  Greek  sailor 
dared  not  adventure  himself  outside  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  trade,  too,  was  essentially  mari- 
time. Ports  visited  by  Greek  vessels  were  often  the  starting 
points  of  trade-routes  into  the  interior;  tbe  traffic  along  tboK 
routes  was  left  in  the  hanib  of  the  natives  (see  e.g.  Herod,  iv.  34). 
Oneaervice,  the importanceof  which  can  haidlybeoverestlmatedt 
was  rendered  to  dvHintion  by  the  Greek  traders — the  Invention 
of  geography.  The  science  of  geography  a  the  invention  of  tbe 
Greeks.  The  first  maps  were  made  by  them  [in  the  6th  century); 
and  it  was  tbe  discoveries  and  surveys  of  thdr  satkits  that  nude 
tnsp-Btakittg  possible,  ii.  164  S. 
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Ooaaly  aMdHded  whh  the  history  of  Greek  tialle  b  the 
history  of  Greek  colonization.  The  period  of  cdonlzatfcn,  In 
Its  narrower  sense,  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
8lh  to  the  middle  of  the  6lh  century.  Greek  coloniza-  J^^'  - 
tion  is,  however,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  process 
whicb  at  an  earlier  epoch  had  ted  to  the  settlement,  first  of 
Cyprus,  and  then  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  From 
the  earlier  settlements  the  colonizalion  of  tbe  historical  Deriod 
Is  distinguished  by  three  characteristics.  The  later  colony 
acknowledges  a  definite  melr&fdis  (  "mother-city");  It  b 
planted  by  a  definite  oetitt  (oln«n^);  it  has  a  definite  date 
assigned  to  Its  foundation.'  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
Creek  colonization  as  commercial  in  ori^,  In  the  sense  that  the 
colonies  were  in  all  cases  established  as  trading-posts.  Tbb 
was  tbe  case  with  the  Phoenician  and  Cartha|ifuan  settlements, 
most  of  which  remained  mere  factories;  and  some  oi  the  Greek 
colonies  U-f.  many  (rf  those  planted  by  Miletus  on  the  shwci 
of  the  Black  Sea)  bore  thb  character.  Tbe  typical  Greek  cdkmy. 
however,  was  neither  In  origin  nor  in  devek^ment  a  men 
trading-poet.  It  was,  or  it  became,  a  petit,  a  city-state,  in  which 
was  reproduced  the  life  of  the  parent  state.  Nor  was  Creek 
ctrionizatlon,  like  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  and 
Australia  in  tbe  19th  century,  simply  the  result  of  over-popula- 
tion. Hk  causes  were  as  various  as  those  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  hbtory  of  modern  colonisation.  Those  which  were 
established  for  the  purposes  of  trade  may  be  compared  to  the 
factories  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  En  Africa  arxl  the  Far  East, 
Others  were  the  result  of  pcriitical  discontent,  in  some  form  or 
shape;  these  may  be  compsrcd  to  the  Puritan  settlements 
In  New  England.  Others  again  were  due  to  ambition  or  tlw 
mere  love  of  adventure  (see  Herod,  v.  41  fT.,  the  career  of 
Doricus).  But  however  various  the  causes,  two  conditions 
must  always  be  presupposed — an  expansion  of  commerce  and 
a  growth  of  population.  Within  tbe  narrow  limhs  of  the  dty^ 
state  there  was  a  Constant  tcitdency  for  populatioa  to  beroms 
redundant,  until,  as  in  the  later  centuries  of  Greek  life,  iu 
growth  was  artificially  restricted.  Alike  from  tbe  Roman 
colonies,  and  from  those  founded  by  the  Eur^wan  natioiu 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  centuries,  the  Greek  cohtaics  an 
dntinguished  by  a  fundamental  contrast.  It  b  aigolficant  thai 
tbe  contrast  is  a  political  one.  The  Reman  colony  was  in  a 
position  of  entire  subondination  to  the  Roman  state,  of  which  ft 
formed  a  part.  Tbe  modem  colony  was,  in  varying  degreo, 
in  political  subjection  to  the  home  government.  The  Greek 
colony  was  completely  independent;  and  it  was  independent 
from  the  firat.  The  ties  that  united  a  colony  to  its  roetropolb 
were  those  of  sentiment  and  intcrost;  the  political  tie  did  not 
exist.  There  were,  it  »  true,  exceptions.  The  ajonies  estah- 
Itsbcd  by  imperial  Athens  closely  resembled  tbe  colonies  of 
imperial  Rome.  The  cleruchy  (q.v.)  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
state;  the  deruchs  kept  their  status  as  citizens  of  Athens  and 
acted  as  a  military  garrison.  And  if  tbe  pi^tical  tie,  in  tfao 
proper  sense,  was  wanting,  it  was  inevitable  that  political 
relations  should  spring  out  of  commercial  or  sentimental  ones. 
Thus  we  find  Corinth  interfering  twice  to  save  her  colony  Syracuse 
from  destruction,  and  Megara  bringing  about  the  icvolt  of 
Byzantium,  her  colony,  from  Athens.  Sometimes  it  h  not  easy 
to  dulinguisb  political  relations  from  a  political  tie  (e.g.  the 
relationB  of  Cmintb,  both  in  the  Persian  and  FdopaoDoaan 
Wars,  to  Ambracia  and  the  neighbouring  group  ef  agonies). 
Wbm  we  compare  tbe  devekjpment  of  the  Creek  and  the  modem 
colonies  we  sbaB  find  that  tbe  development  ot  the  former  was 
even  more  rapid  than  that  al  the  latter.  In  at  least  three 
respects  the  Creek  settler  was  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  colonist  of  modem  times.  The  diflerencB  of  race,  of 
colour  and  of  climate,  with  which  the  chief  problems  of  modcrs 
colonisation  are  coimected,  played  no  part  in  tbe  hbusy  of  tba 
Greek  settlements.  Tbe  races  amoogst  whom  tbe  Greeks  planted 

>  The  dates  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  are  in  1 


artificial,  e.t.  those  given  by  Thucydides  (book  vL)  for  die  eaifier 
Skaliansettleinems.  SeeJ.  P.Mabaffy..'       '       ~  '   
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ibemiGives  were  in  Mune  cum  (»  a  similar  level  of  cuUm. 
Where  ibe  natives  wen  Mill  backward  or  barbarous,  they  came 
cf  a  stock  dtber  doscly  related  to  the  Greek,  or  at  least  tcpaiatcd 
from  it  by  no  great  physical  diffeieoccs.  We  need  only  contrast 
the  Carian,  the  Siccl,  the  Tliradan  or  even  the  Scythian,  with 
the  native  Australian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Red  lodtan  or  tbe 
Maori,  to  apprriiend  the  advantage  of  the  GiedL  Amaigsm- 
tion  with  the  native  races  was  easy,  and  it  Involvad  nritber 
physical  nor  intelleclual  degeneracy  as  its  CQOsequenco.  01  iho 
races  with  which  t)ie  Greeks  came  in  contact  tlx  Thradan  was 
far  from  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  culture;  yet  three  of  the 
gKfttcst  nanca  ip  the  Great  Age  of  Atfaem  are  thoao  of  men  who 
had  Thtacian  Uood  in  titdr  veins,  vU.  Tbcniistoclcs,  Qmoa 
■nd  the  historian  Thucydides.  In  the  absence  of  Any  distinetioD 
of  colour,  no  insuperable  barrier  existed  between  the  Greek  and 
the  heUeniud  native.  The  itnut  of  the  coktnial  cities  was 
hugely  iccruited  ftom  the  utivc  pcvulation,'  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  Cieek  world  analogous  to  the  "  mean  whites  " 
or  the  "  black  belt."  Of  hardly  less  im|x>rtaBce  were  the 
dimalic  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  Mediterranean  area  ia 
vnique.  There  is  no  other  region  of  the  world  of  equal  extent 
Id  which  these  conditions  are  at  oaM  so  uniform  and  sofovourabla. 
Nowhere  bad  the  Greek  settler  to  encounter  a  dioiate  which 
Was  either  unsuitcd  to  his  labour  or  subvmivc  of  his  vigour. 
That  in  spite  of  these  advantages  so  tittle,  oompsralively 
speaking,  was  effected  in  the  work  of  HellcniEaiion  before 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadocbi,  was  the  efiect  of  a 
single  cowteracUng  cause.  The  Greek  colonist,  bke  the  Greek 
trader,  dung  to  the  shore.  He  penetrated  no  farther  inland 
t^n  the  sea-brceec.  Hence  it  was  only  in  islands,  such  as 
Sicily  or  Cyprus,  that  the  process  of  HelleniaatKui  was  complete, 
^ewhere  the  Greek  settlemcnu  formed  a  mere  fringe  aloitg  the 
«oast. 

To  the  7th  century  there  belongs  another  movement  of  high 
impoctance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  economic,  religious  and 
literary  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  upon  its 
oonstilutional  history.  This  movement  is  the  rise  of 
the  fyroNMir.  In  the  ptditlcal  writers  of  a  later  age  the 
word  possesses  a  clear-cut  oonnotatioa.  From  other  fauna 
of  monarchy  it  is  distinguishtd  by  a.twofcdd  diflenntiatioa. 
Tbe  lyroHuas  is  an  uncoastituUoul  nikr,  and  his  authority 
h  exercised  over  unwilling  subjects.  In  tbe  7th  and  6tb  centuiies 
tbe  line  was  not  -drawn  so  distinctly  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
legitimate  monarch.  Even  Herodotus  uses  the  words  "  tyrant  " 
ami  "  king  "  interchangeably  <e.g.  the  princes  of  Cypnts  are 
called  "  kings  "  in  v.  no  and  "  tyrants  "  in  v.  109),  so  that  it 
b  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  legitimate  monarch 
or  a  tyrant  b  meant  (fcg.  Aristophilidea  of  Tarentun,  iii.  ijfi, 
or  Telys  of  Sybaris,  v.  44).  But  the  dbtioctian  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  king  of  ihi  Hereic  Age  u  a  valid  one.  It  b  not 
true  that  hb  rule  was  always  exercised  over  unwflltag  subjects; 
it  Is  true  that  his  positioD  «ras  slwajtt  unconstitutioDaL  The 
Homeric  king  b  a  legitimate  monarch;  hb  authority  b  invested 
with  the  sanctions  of  religioB  and  innetnodal  custom.  The 
tyrant  b  an  illegitimate  ruler;  his  authority  b  not  recognised, 
cither  by  cutfomary  usage  or  by  express  enactment  But  the 
word  "tyrant"  was  oripnally  a  neutral  term;  it' did  not 
necessarily  hn|^  a  misuse  of  power.  The  origin  of  the  tynmnu 
b  obscure.  The  word  lynnnus  has  been  thou^,  with  some 
reason,  to  be  a  Lydian  oae.  Probably  both  the  name  and  the 
thing  or^inated  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  thoo^  tbe 
earliest  tyrants  of  whom  we  hear  in  Asia  Minor  (at  Ephesus  and 
lliletus)  arc  a  generation  later  than  the  earliest  in  Greece  itself, 
■Aere,  both  at  Sicyon  and  at  Corinth,  tyranny  appeals  to  date 
back  to  the  second  quarter  of  tbe  7th  cenUiry.  It  b  not  tmusual 
to  regard  tyranny  as  a  univetnl  stags  in  the  constktilkatal 
developinent  of  tbe  Greek  stales,  and  as  a  stage  that  occurs 
everywhere  at  one  and  the  same  period.  In  reality,  tyranny 
b  confined  to  certain  regions,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
peculiar  to  no  one  age  or  century.   In  Greece  proper,  before  the 

*  At  Syraeoae  the  dtmtj  makes  common  cause  with  tbe  Sicd 
Mff-pspulation  against  the  neblss  (Herod,  vii.  155). 


4(b  eenlwy  it  bfioafiaed  to  a  smaUpotvo* Mto'vouad  the 
Corinlhiaa  and  Saionk  Gulfs.  The  greater  part  of  the  No- 
pennase  wm  escoipt  from  it,  and  there  b  no  good  evidence  for  iu 
cxistosce  norlh  of  the  Isthmus,  except  at  Ucgara  and  Albcos. 
It  pUys  no  part  in  the  history  of  tbe  Creek  cities  in  Chakidicc 
and  Tbraoe.  It  appears  to  have  been  nre  in  the  Cydadcs. 
The  regtona  in  whidi  it  teds  a  congamal  toil  ai»  two,  Asia  lUnoi 
and  Sicily.  Thus  it  b  incorrect  to  say  that  most  Greek  states 
passed  thtoitgh  thb  stage.  It  is  stiU  wider  of  the  mark  to 
assume  that  they  passed  through  it  at  the  same.  lime.  There  b 
BO  "  Age  of  tbe  Tyiaiils."  Tyranny  began  in  the  Wopowncst 
a  httadml  ycais  befoK  it  ^ifiow  is  6ici(y,  and  it  haa  diaai^^ 
in  the  Fielopawtese  alooit  before  it  begina  in  Sidly.  In  the 
latter  tbe  ^reat  age  of  tyranny  canes  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Sib  century;  fat  the  former  it  b  at  the  end  of  the  7lh  and  tbe 
b««|ioning  of  the  6th.  At  Athens  tlic  history  of  tyranny  bcgios 
afterithucndedbothatSicyoBandCodntlL  Tharc is, iodndt 
•  pcrind  in  which  tyranny  fa  nm-eiistcnt  in  the  Gradt  states; 
roughly  speaking,  the  last  sixty  years  ot  the  $th  ccntuiy.  Bat 
with  thb  «nceptioo,  there  b  no  period  in  which  the  tyraw  b 
not  to  be  found.  Tbe  greatest  of  all  the  tyiaonics,  that  cf 
IHonyiiaact  SytaciiK,1>eloaga  to  tha4thi»)Uiry.  Nor  mat 
itbe  'asauoKd  that  tyiawiy  Wwaya  cones  at  tbe  nana  atigB  a 
the  hbtory  of  a  constitution;  that  it  b  always  a  stage  betwccK 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  At  Corinth  it  is  follow^,  not  hf 
democrscy  but  by  oliguchy,  and  it  b  aa  oligarchy  that  lasU, 
with  a  brief  interruption,  for  two  hondrcd  and  £fiy  yesn.  At 
Athens  it  is  not  immcdiatdy  preceded  by  oligarchy.  Between 
the  Eupatrid  oUgaTcby  aod  the  rule  of  Peisbtratus  there  comta 
the  lirooeracy  of  Solon.  These  oceptions  do  not  stand  aiaac 
The  cause  of  tyranny  b.  in  one  sense,  uniEonn.  In  the  carlior 
centuries,  at  any  rate,  tyranny  b  always  the  txpiaaioa  ti 
disooatent;  the  lyaat  b  always  tbe  dianpion  of  a  cause. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  tuppote  that  the  disoontant  b 
necesuhly  poUtical,  or  that  the  cause  whidi  he  champions  b 
always  a  oonstitnt^nal  one.  At  Sicyon  it  b  a  racbl  one; 
CIcistbencs  b  the  cfaan^Mon  of  the  dder  population  against  thor 
Dorian  oppressors  (see  Herod,  v.  67,  68).  At  Athens  the 
dtscoDtcnt  b  economic  rather  then  political;  PetsistCatits  b  tha 
champion  of  the  Discrii.  tbe  inhabitanta  of  the  poorest  fegbn  el 
Attica.  Tbe  party^ttifes  <A  which  wc  hear  in  the  early  hisbxy 
of  Miletus,  which  doubtless  gave  the  tyrant  hb  oppoctuaity, 
are  cotwemed  with  the  daims  of  rival  industrial  dasaes.  In 
Sicily  the  tyrant  b  the  ally  of  the  rich  and  the  foe  of  the  dcsMs, 
and  the  cause  which  be  ctampions,  both  in  tho  sth  century  and 
the  4th,  b  a  national  one,  that  of  the  Gscek  against  the  Carth^ 
ginbn.  We  may>  suspect  that  in  Greece  itself  the  tynnnies  of 
tbft  7tb  century  sr  the  expression  of  aa  anti-BMiMi  reaction. 
It  can  banUy  be  an  accident  that  the  stsaes  ia  wUdi  the  lynumit 
b  found  at  thb  epoch,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sigron,  E|Mdauins, 
are  dl  ol  them  states  in  which  a  Dorian  upper  daas  tided  ovcf 
a  subject  popobtion.  In  Asu  Minor  the  tyrammM  ■wifnt  a 
pT"''"*  character  after  .the  Persian  conquest.  The  tyrait 
rules  as  tbe  deputy  of  the  PetSlan  satrap.  Thus  in  the  East  Iht 
tyrant  b  the  eneny  of  the  Batfooal  cause;  In  the  Wtst,  in  SicSri 
be  b  iu  champitm. 

TyTaaay  b  not  a  phenomenon  pecnliar  to  Greek  hbtoiy. 
U  ia  possiUe  to  find  anak^jca  to  it  in  Roman  hbtesy,  in  tha 
pown  of  Caeear,  or  of  the  Cacaan;  in  tbe  dcapatisoB  of  roedicMl 
Italy;  oe  cvan  in  tht  Napoleonic  empire;  Ktwaen  the  tyiatt 
and  the  Italiiii  despot  there  ia  indeed  a  veal  analogy;  but 
between  tbe  Raman  pcfecipate  and  the  Gre^  tymutit  theie  an 
two  essential  differences.  In  the  fint  place,  tbe  priodpate  was 
expressed  ia  constitationai  foms,  or  vtilcd  under  constitationsl 
fictions;  the  ifofit  atood  «llatetlwr  ootside  tbe  oonstitBtiM. 
And,  secondly,  at  Rome  boA  JuUos  and  Augustus  owed  their 
position  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  Tbe  power  of  the  swon), 
it  b  trtie,  plays  a  large  past  in  the  history  of  tbe  later  tyrants 
(e.g.  Dionysins  of  Syraeoae);  tbe  earlier  ones,  howevet^  had  no 
mercenary  armies  at  ihdr  ■"■""■"^  We  can  hardly  eoB|iat 
the  bodyguard  of  Ftfsbtntu*  to  the  lsfioBe  of  die  tot  «r  thn 
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Tbt  view  ukeit  of  the  tyrannis  ia  Greek  Jitenlum  i»  simost 
BBilbnnly  unfavourable.  In  this  rc^Mct  there  is  no  difierence 
between  Plato  imd  Aristotle,  oi  between  Herodotus  and  the 
Utei  hisIoriajQs.'  His  poliq'  is  nprescnted  u  purdy  sel&sh, 
and  his  rule  as  oppressive.  Herodotus  is  influenced  partly  by 
the  traditions  current  among  the  oligarchs,  who  had  been  the 
chid  sufFcreta,  and  partly  by  the  odious  associationa  which  had 
gathered  round  tyranny  in  Asia  Minor.  The  philosophers  write 
updet  their  impressions  of  the  latet  tyrannu,  and  thcii  account 
is  largely  an  a  priori  one.  It  is  seldom  thai  we  find  any  atUmpt, 
either  in  the  philosophers  or  the  historians,  to  do  justice  to  the 
real  services  rendered  by  the  tyrants.*  Tbcir  first  service  was 
a  constitutional  one.  They  helped  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  oM  aristocratic  bouses,  and  thus  to  create  the  social  and 
ptdilic^  coitditions  indispensable  to  democracy.  The  lyrennj 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  in  the  cause  of  equality.  When 
tyranny  falls,  it  ia  never  succeeded  by  the  aristoceacies  which 
it  bad  overthrown.  It  is  frequently  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy, 
but  it  is  an  oligarchy  in  which  the  claim  to  exclusive  power  is 
based,  not  upon  mere  birth,  but  upon  wealth,  or  the  possession 
ef  land.  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  thb  service  as  one  that 
was  rendered  unconsciou^y  and  tmwillingly.  Where  the  tyrant 
asseried  the  claims  of  an  oppressed  class,  he  consciously  airned  at 
the  destruction  of  privilege  and  the  efTacement  of  claM  distJnc- 
tiooa.  Hence  it  is  unjust  to  treat  his  power  aa  resting  upon 
mm  force.  A  government  which  can  last  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yeais,  aa  was  the  case  with  the  tyrannies  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
must  have  a  moral  force  behind  it.  It  must  rest  upon  the 
auisent  of  its  subjects.  The  second  service  which  the  tyrants 
rendered  to  Greece  was  a  political  one.  Their  policy  tended  to 
break  down  the  barricra  which  isolated  each  petty  stale  from 
its  neighbours.  Jn  their  history  we  can  trace  a  system  of  wide- 
spread alliances,  which  arc  often  cemented  by  matrimonial 
connexions.  The  Cypsetidtyrantsof  Corinth  appear  to  have  been 
allied  with  the  royal  families  of  Egypt,  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  as 
well  as  with  the  tyrants  of  Uiletus  and  Epidaurus,  and  wiih 
tome  of  the  great  Aihcnian  families.  In  Sicily  we  tnd  a  league 
<^  the  narthern  tyrants  opposed  to  a  league  of  the  souiherui 
aad  in  each  case  there  is  a  corresponding  matrimonial  alliance. 
Aoaxilaus  of  Rhegium  is  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Terillus  of 
Himen;  Gclo  of  Syracuse  stands  in  the  same  rclatma  to  Tberon 
of  Agrigentum.  Royal  marriages  have  played  ^  great  part  in 
the  p<ditics  of  Europe,  In  the  comparison  (rf  Greek  and  modern 
history  it  has  been  too  often  forgotten  how  great  a  djSetenra 
it  makes,  and  how  great  a  disadvantage  it  involves,  to  a  republic 
that  it  has  neither  sons  nor  daughters  to  give  in  marriage.  In 
commerce  and  colonization  the  tyrants  were  only  continuing 
the  work  of  the  oligarchies  to  which  they  succeeded.  Greek 
trade  owed  its  expansion  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  oltgaichs 
who  ruled  at  Miletus  and  Corinth,  in  Sanios,Ac^a  and  Euboea; 
but  in  particular  cases,  such  as  Uiletus,  Corinth,  SiCyon  and 
Athens,  there  was  a  further  development,  and  a  still  mote  rapid 
growth,  under  the  tyrants.  In  tbe  aut/t  way,  the  foundation 
d  the  colonies  was  in  most  cases  due  to  the  policy  of  the  oli> 
garchical  government*.  Tliey  can  claim  credit  for  the  colonics 
of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  of  Megara,  Phocaea  and  Samos,  as  welt 
u  for  the  great  Achaean  scLllcmcnis  in  southern  Italy.  The 
Cypsclids  at  Corinth,  and  Thrasybulus  at  Miletua,  are  instances 
of  tyrants  who  colonized  on  a  great  scale. 

In  their  religious  policy  the  tyrants  went  far  to  democratize 
Gredi  rdigitm.   The  funaions  of  monarchy  had  been  largely 
religious;  but,  while  the  king  was  necessarily  a 
^y^^   priest,  he  was  not  the  only  priest  in  the  community. 

There  were  special  priesthoods,  bcreditaiy  In  par- 
ticular families,  even  in  the  monarchical  period;  and 
upon  the  Tall  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  kings  passed  to  republican  magistrates,  the  priesthoods 
which  were-  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  great  families 
tended  to  become  the  important  ones.  Thus,  before  the  rise  of 
tyranny,  Greek  rcUgion  is  aristocratic   The  cults  recognized 

■  An  exception  should  perhaps  fae  made  In  the  case  of  Thucytfides. 
'The  Peumtntidae  come  on  betlcr,  however 
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by  th«  state  are  the  Merc  of  boUb  daM.  The  nBgbva  pre- 
rogarivcs  of  the  nobles  helped  to  confirm  their  ptditial  ones, 
and,  as  long  aa  religion  retained  its  aristocratic  charaaer,  it  was 
Impassible  for  democracy  to  take  rooL  The  policy  of  the  tyrants 
aimed  at  festering  popuUr  cults  which  had  no  aasodations  with 
the  (dd  families,  and  at  esublisfaing  new  festivals.  The  cult 
of  the  wine-god,  Dionysus,  was  thus  fostered  at  Sicyon  by 
Cleisthenes,  and  at  Corinth  by  the  Cypselids;  while  at  Athens 
a  new  festival  of  this  deity,  which  so  completely  overshadowed 
the  older  festival  that  it  became  known  as  the  Great  Oionysia, 
pnbaUy  owed  its  institution  to  Peiiistntus.  Another  festival, 
the  Panathenaea,  which  had  been  instituted  only  a  lew  yean 
before  his  rise  to  power,  became  under  his  nile,  and  thanks  to  his 
policy,  the  chief  national  festival  of  the  Athenian  state.  Every^ 
vdiere,  again,  we  find  the  tyrants  the  patrons  of  literature. 
Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  Aeschylus  and  Simonides  found  • 
welcome  at  the  court  of  Hiero.  Polycrates  was  the  patron  of 
Anacreon,  Periaodcr  of  Arion.  To  Peisistratus  has  been  attri- 
buted,  possibly  itat  without  reason,  the  first  critical  edition  of 
the  text  of  Homer,  a  work  as  important  in  the  literary  history 
of  Greece  as  was  the  issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  BtUe 
in  English  hutory.  It  we  would  judge  fairly  of  tyranny,  and  of 
what  it  contributed  to  the  development  of  Greece,  we  must 
remember  how  many  states  there  were  in  whose  history  the 
period  of  greatest  power  coincides  with  the  rule  of  a  tyrant. 
This  is  unquestionably  true  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  of 
Syracuse  in  the  Sih,  and  again  in  the  4tb  century;  it  is  probably 
true  of  Samos  and  Miletus.  In  (he  case  of  Athens  it  is  only  the 
splendour  of  the  Great  Age  that  blinds  us  to  the  greatness  ^ 
the  results  achieved  by  the  pdicy  of  the  Peisistratids. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty  tyranny  disaiyears  from 
Greece  proper  for  more  than  a  century.  Oaring  the  century  and 
a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance  the  whole 
aspect  of  Creek  life,  and  of  the  Greek  world,  had  changed. 
The  development  was  as  yet  incomplete,  but  the  lines  on  which 
it  was  to  proceed  had  been  clearly  marked  out.  Political  power 
was  no  longer  the  monoptdy  of  a  class.  The  struggle  between 
the  "  few  "  and  the  "  many  "  had  begun;  in  one  state  at  least 
(Athens)  the  victory  of  the  "  many  "  was  assured.  The  fint 
chapter  in  the  history  of  democracy  was  already  written.  Jd 
the  art  of  war  the  two  innovations  which  were  ultimately  to 
establi^  tbe  military  supremacy  of  Greece,  hofdite  tactics  and 
Ihe  trireme,  had  already  been  introduced.  Greek  literature  was 
no  longer  synonymous  with  epic  poetry.  Some  of  ■ntaiO, 
its  most  dittinctivB  forms  had  not  yet  been  evolved; 
tikdeed,  U  tt  only  quite  at  the  end  of  the  period  that 
prose-writing  bcpns;  but  both  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry  had  been 
brou^t  to  perfection.  In  art,  statuary  was  still  comparatively 
stiS  and  crude;  but  in  other  branches,  in  architecture,  in  vase- 
painting  and  in  coin-types,  the  aesthetic  genius  of  the  race  bad 
asserted  its  pre-eminence.  Philosophy,  thesuprenvegift  of  Greece 
to  the  modem  world,  had  become  a  living  power.  Some  <rf  her 
moot  original  thinkers  bekmg  to  the  6th  century.  Criticism  had 
been  applied  to  everything  in  turn:  to  the  gods,  to  condua, 
and  to  the  conception-  of  the  universe.  Before  the  Great  Age 
begins,  tbe  claims  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  political  freedom 
h^d  been  vindicated.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Greece  proper 
that  progress  had  been  grcatesL  In  the  next  century  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Creek  dviliution  shifts  to  the  western  aide  of  the 
Aegean;  in  tbe  6th  century  it  must  be  looked  for  at  Miletus, 
rather  than  at  Athens.  In  order  to  estimate  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  Greece  had  advanced,  or  to  appreciate  the  distinctive 
features  of  Greek  life  at  this  p^iod,  we  must  study  Ionia,  rather 
than  Attica  or  the  Peloponncsc.  Almost  all  that  is  greatest  and 
most  characteristic  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegean.  Thcgrcat  names  inihe  history  of  science  and  philosophy 
before  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century— ThalcS,  Pythagoras, 
Xcnophancs,  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  Anaxtmander,  HecataciH; 
names  which  are  representative  of  matberaatics,  astronomy) 
geogi^hy  and  metaphysics,  arc  all,  vriihout  excepticm,  Ionian. 
In  poetry,  too,  the  most  famous  names,  if  not  so  exdusivdy 
loi^,  are  connected  cither  with  the  Asialic  coast  w  with 
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the  Cydadn.  Against  ArdtOocIms  and  faiaton,  Sappho  and 
Alcaena,  Greece  has  nothing  better  to  act ,  alter  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
than  Tyitaetia  uid  Tfaeogni*.  Kefetence  has  alieady  been  made 
to  the  grcatneaa  ttf  the  loniani  aa  navigators,  as  colon  lim  and 
as  traders.  In  wealth  and  to  population,  Hiletus,  at  the  epoch 
ol  the  Peisian  conquest,  must  have  been  far  ahead  of  any  city 
of  European  Greece.  Sybuis,  in  Magna  Graeda,  can  have  been 
its  only  rival  outside  Ionia.  There  were  two  respects,  however, 
ia  irtiich  the  comparison  was  in  favour  of  the  motber-country. 
In  warfare,  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  infantry  wu  un- 
questioned; in  politics,  the  Greek  sUtes  showed  a  greater  power 
<^  combination  than  the  Ionian. 

Finally,  Ionia  was  the  scene  of  the  flitt  eonflicu  with  the 
Persian.  Here  were  decided  tba  fint  stages  of  a  struggle  iriiidi 
was  to  determine  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  rise  of  Perua  under  Cyrus  waa,  as 
Herodotus  saw,  the  turning-point  of  Greek  history. 
Hitherto  the  Greek  had  proved  himself  indispensable  to 
the  oriental  monarchies  with  winch  be  bad  been  brought  into 
contact.  In  Egypt  the  power  of  the  Salte  kings  rested  upon  the 
support  or  their  Greek  mercenaries.  Amasis  (569-515  a.c),  who 
is  raised  to  the  throne  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction  against  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  garrison,  ends  by  showing  greater  f  avoor 
to  the  Greek  scddieiy  Md  the  Grcdt  Utden  than  all  that  were 
before  him.  With  Lydia  the  relations  were  originally  hostile; 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  fringe  is  the  constant  aim  of  Lydian 
policy.  Greek  influences,  however,  teem  to  have  quickly  per* 
nieaud  Lydia,  and  to  have  penetrated  to  tin  court.  Alyattes 
(610-560  B.C.)  manies  an  Ionian  wife,  and  the  succession  is 
disputed  between  the  son  of  this  naniage  and  Croesus,  whose 
mother  was  a  Carian.  Croesus  (560-546  b.c.)  secures  the  throne, 
only  to  become  the  lavish  p«ln»i  of  Greek  sanctuaries  and  the 
ally  of  a  Gre^  state.  He  history  of  HeHcnism  bad  begun. 
It  waa  the  riw  of  Cyrus  that  doaed  the  East  to  Greek  cnter^ise 
and  Greek  influences.  In  Persia  we  find  the  antithesis  of  alt 
that  is  cluracteristic  of  Greece — autocracy  as  opposed  to  liberty; 
a  military  society  organized  on  an  aristocratic  basis,  to  an 
industrial  society,  animated  by  a  democratic  qiirit;  an  anny, 
whose  strength  by  la  its  cavalry,  to  an  array,  fn  wUdi  the  foot- 
ioldier  alone  counted;  a  morality,  which  assigned  the  duef 
place  to  veracity,  to  a  morality  which  subordinated  it  to  other 
virtues;  a  relifpon,  which  ranks  among  the  great  religions  of 
the  snirld,  to  «  rdigioo,  which  appeared  to  the  most  spiritual 
minds  among  the  Greeks  tfaerasdvcs  both  Inmoral  and  absurd. 
Between  two  such  races  there  eoidd  be  neither  sympathy  nor 
mutual  undemanding.  In  the  Great  Age  the  Greek  had  learned 
to  despise  the  Persian,  and  the  Persian  to  fear  the  Greek. 
JiUUJI,"  In  the  6th  century  it  was  the  Persian  who  despised, 
and  the  Gnek  who  feared.  Thehistory  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  Uie  Pernan  eminre  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  combination  of  intellectual  strength  and 
politick  weakness  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  lonians  to  offer  a  successful  reustance  to  Persia, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conqjiest  by  Harpagus  (546-545  b.c.)  and 
in  the  Ionic  revolt  (499-404  B.C.),  are  not  far  to  aedc.  The 
centrifugal  forces  always  tended  to  prove  the  stronger  in  the 
Greek  system,  and  nowhere  were  they  stronger  than  m  Ionia. 
The  tie  of  their  tribal  union  proved  weaker,  every  time  it  was 
pat  to  the  test,  than  the  political  and  commercial  Interests  of 
the  individual  states.-  A  league  of  jealous  commercial  tfnb  is 
certain  not  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  protracted  struggle  against 
great  odds.  Against  the  advancing  power  of  Lydia  a  common 
resistance  had  not  so  much  as  been  attempted.  Miletus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  had  received  aid  from  Chios  aloiK. 
Against  Persia  a  common  resistance  was  attempted.  The  Pani- 
onium,  the  centre  of  a  religious  amphictyony,  became  for  the 
moment  the  centre  of  a  political  league.  -At  the  time  of  the 
Persian  conquest  Miletus  hckl  aloof.  She  secured  favourable 
terms  for  heiadf,  and  left  the  rest  oi  Itmia  to  its  fate.  In  the 
later  conflict,  on  the  contrary,  Miletus  is  the  leader  in  the  revolt. 
The  issue  was  determined,  not  as  Herodotus  represenu  It,  by 
tbe  inbetCBt  ^KlokaGB  of  the  Ionian  nature,  but  by  the  idfidl 
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policy  of  the  kadhig  sUtes.   In  tbe  sea-fight  at  Lade  (494 
the  deduve  battle  of  the  war,  the  Milesians  and  Cbians  fought 
with  deqierats  courage.  The  day  waa  kist  thanks  to  the  tMadteiy 
of  the  s«Mif^»|  and  TittWin  contingcttb 

Tbe  causes  of  the  auoccstful  reristanoe  of  tbe  Gneks  totha 
invasions  of  their  country,  first  by  Datis  and  Axtaphenei 
(490  B.c),  in  tile  reign  of  Darius,  and  then  by  Xenes  in  person 
(480-479  B.C.),  are  mort  conqdei.  Thcb'  success  was  parti^ 
due  to  a  nunal  cause.  And  this  was  mUacd  by  the  Gtc^ 
themselves.  They  fdt  (sec  Herod.  viL  104)  that  the  subjects 
of  a  de^Mt  are  00  match  for  the  dtiteos  of  a  free  state,  who 
yield  obedience  to  a  law  which  is  self-imposed.  But  the  cause 
was  itot  solely  a  monU  one.  Nor  was  the  result  due  to  the 
numben  and  effidenqp  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  hi  the  degree  that 
the  Athenians  claimed  (see  Hmd.  viL  139).  Tbe  truth  Is  that 
the  conditions,  both  political  and  military,  were  far  more  favoui^ 
able  to  the  Greek  defence  in  Europe  than  tbey  had  been  in  A^ 
At  this  crisis  the  centripetal  forces  proved  stronger  thaathe 
centrifugal.  The  moral  ascettdanqr  of  S^nrta  was  the  deter- 
mining factor.  In  Sparta  the  Gredu  had  a  leader  whom  afl 
were  ready  to  obey  (Herod.  viiL  1).  But  for  her  influence  the 
forces  of  disintegration  would  have  made  themsdves  fdt  as 
quickly  as  in  Ionia.  Sparta  was  confronted  with  immense 
difliculties  in  conducting  the  defeace  agahut  Xenei.  The  two 
diief  naval  powMs,  Athens  and  Acgina,  bad  to  be  reconcBed 
after  a  king  and  exasperating  warfare  (see  Ascina).  After 
Thermopylae,  the  whole  of  northern  Greece,  with  the  eaception 
of  Athens  and  a  few  minor  states,  was  lost  to  tbe  Creek  cause. 
Tbe  supposed  interests  of  the  Pdopumesiaas,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  irf  tbe  national  forces,  confficted  with  tbe  suk>ow4 
interests  of  tbe  Athenians.  A  more  impartial  view  than  was 
possible  to  the  generation  for  which  Herodotus  wrote  suggests 
that  Sparta  performed  her  task  with  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
The  d^ms  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  about  equally  balanced. 
And  in  spite  of  her  gnat  superiority  in  numbers,*  the  miiilary 
conditions  were  far  from  favourable  to  Persia.  A  land  so  moun- 
tainous aa  Greece  is  was  unsuited  to  the  operations  of  cavalry, 
the  most  effident  arm  of  the  service  in  the  Persian  Aimy,  as 
.in  roost  oriental  onei.  Ignorance  of  local  co&ditkHia,  oonbined 
with  the  dangerous  nature  of  tbe  Gre^  coast,  exposed  tbdr  ships 
to  the  risk  of  destruction;  while  the  composite  character  id  the 
fleet,  and  the  jealousies  of  its  variotn  contingents,  tended  (o 
neutralize  the  advantage  of  numbers.  In  oontage  and  discipline, 
the  flower  of  the  Persian  infantry  waa  probaUy  Uttle  infeikNr 
to  the  Greek;  in  equipment,  they  were  no  match  fbr  the  Grc^ 
pano^y.  Lutly.  Xoxes  lat>ourcd  under  a  disadvantage,  whid 
may  be  illustiated  by  the  experience  of  the  British  amy  fn  the 
South  African  Wai^-distaitce  from  bn  bss& 

5.  Tke  Great  Agt  (fSo-jjff  '^c.).— The  effecU  of  the  repulse 
of  Persia  were  mmnentoos  in  tbdt  influence  upon  Greece.  Tbe 
effects  upon  Eltsabethon  En^nd  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  would  aftord  quite  an  inadequate  paralld.  It  gave 
the  Creeks  a  heightened  sense,  both  of  their  own  national  unity 
and  of  their  smtniority  to  the  barbarian,  while  at  the  sane  thne 
it  hdped  to  create  the  material  conditions  tcquhdte  alike  tor 
the  artistic  and  polittcal  development  of  the  5th  century.  Other 
cities  besides  Athens  were  adorned  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
qioils  won  from  Persia,  and  Gredt  trade  benefited  both  from  tbe 
of  Ionia  with  Greece,  and  from  the  supprcmion  irf  pbacy 
in  the  Aegean  and  the  HdlespOBt.  Do  these  devdopncau 
justify  us  in  giving  to  the  period,  which  begins  with  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes,  and  ends  with  the  victory  of  Iliilip,  the  title  d 
"  the  Great  Age  "7  If  the  title  b  justified  in  the  case  of  ibe  jlk 
century,  should  tbe  4th  century  be  exduded  from  the  period? 
At  first  sight,  the  difference  between  the  4tb  ontury  and  the 
Sth  may  seem  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  5lh 
and  the  6th.  On  tbe  p^tlcal  side,  the  5tfa  century  is  as  age 
of  growth,  the  4th  an  age  of  decay;  on  tbe  literary  skle,  the 

■  The  numbers  giveii  by  Uctodotus  (upwards  of  5,000,000)  sit 
enormously  exaggemtcd.  We  must  divide  by  ten  or  fiftceo  to 
anive  ai  a  pnbkUe  estimate  of  the  forces  that  actually  cnMcd 
IheHdleqiooL 
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fonncr  is  tn  sge  of  poetry,  the  Ulter  «a  age  of  prose.  In  tplte 
of  tbese  contrasts,  ihcre  is  m  rod  unity  in  the  period  which  begin* 
with  the  repube  oE  Xerxes  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Alcsander, 
as  compared  with  any  preceding  one.  Itissa  agsoT  matniity 
ifl  politics,  ui  literature,  and  in  art;  and  this  m  true  of  no  earlier 
age.  Nor  can  we  say  that  tJie  Sth  century  is,  in  all  these  aspects 
of  Greek  life,  immature  as  compared  with  the  4lh,  or,  on  the 
Other  hand,  that  the  4tl>  is  decadent  as  comparKl  with  the 
Sth.  On  the  political  side,  matarity  is,  in  one  sense,  reached 
in  the  earlier  century.  There  is  nothing  in  (he  later  century  so 
great  -as  the  Athenian  empire'.  In  another  sense,  maturity  is 
not  reached  till  the  4th  century.  It  is  only  in  the  later  century 
that  the  tendency  (rf  the  Greek  constitutions  to  conform  to  a 
common  type,  donocracy,  is  (at  least  approximately)  realized, 
and  it  is  m^y  In  this  century  that  the  principles  upon  wUch 
democracy  is  based  arc  carried  to  their  logical  a»icIusion.  In 
literature,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  poeliy,  we  must  pro- 
nounce tiM  5th  century  the  age  of  complclcd  development; 
but  in  pRM  die  case  is  different.  Tlie  style  even  of  Thucydides 
is  immature,  as  compared  with  that  of  Iwcntcs  and  Plato.  In 
philosophy,  however  high  mgy  be  tbe  estimate  that  is  formed 
ol  ihc  genius  of  the  earlier  thinkers,  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in 
Plato  and  Aristotle  we  find  a  more  mature  stage  (d  thought 
In  art,  architecture  may  perhaps  be  said  to  reach  its  senith  In 
the  slh,  sculpture  In  the  4th  century.  In  its  political  aspect, 
the  history  of  the  Great  Age  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of 
two  movements,  the  imperial  and  the  democratic.  Hitherto 
Greece  had  meant,  politically,  an  aggregate  of  independent 
slates,  very  nnmcrauSi  artd,  as  a  rule,  very  small.  The  principle 
of  autonomy  was  tothe  Greek  the  most  sacred  cf  atF 
political  principles;  the  paMion  for  autonomy  the 
MML  most  potent  of  political  factors.  In  tlie  latter  halt  of 
the  6th  century  Sparta  had  succeeded  In  combining 
the  majority  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  into  a  loose  federal 
union;  so  hiose,  however,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  dormant 
in  the  intervals  of  peace.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Persian  inva»on 
the  Pdoponnesian  League  was  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the 
states  which  had  espouicd  the  national  cause.  It  looked  on  the 
morrow  of,  Plataea  and  Mycale  (the  two  vict<uics,  won  simul- 
talkously,  in  479  B.C.,  by  Spartan  commanders,  by  which  the 
danger  from  Peiaia  was  finally  averted)  as  if  a  permanent  basis 
for  union  might  be  found  in  the  hegemony  of  Sparta.  The  sense 
of  a  common  peril  and  a  common  triumph  brought  with  it  the 
need  of  a  common  union;  it  W3s  Athens,  however,  instead  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  the  lirsi  coifsdous  cHort  was  mode  to  transcend 
the  isolation  of  the  Creek  political  ^tem  and  to  bring  the  units 
into  combination.  The  league  thus  founded  (the  Dclinn  League, 
established  in  477  B.C.)  was  under  the  presidency  of  Athens, 
but  it  included  hardly  any  other  state  besides  those  that  had 
conducted  the  defenceof  Greece.  It  was  formed,  almost  entirely, 
ol  the  states  which  had  been  liberated  from  Persian  rule  by 
the  great  victories  of  the  w>t.  The  Delian  League,  even  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  established,  as  a  confederation  of 
autonomous  allies,  marks  an  advance  in  political  ccmceptions 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  League.  Provision  a  made  for  an 
annual  Yevcnue,  for  periodical  meetings  of  the  council,  and  for 
a  permanent  executive.  It  is  a  real  federation,  though  an 
imperfect  one  There  were  defects  in  its  constitution  which 
rendered  it  inevitable  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  an 
empire.  Athens  was  from  the  first  "  the  predominant  partner." 
The  fleet  wis  mainly  Athenian,  the  commanders  entirely  so; 
the  assessment  of  the  tribute  was  in  Athenian  hoods;  there 
was  no  federal  court  appointed  to  determine  questions  at  issue 
between  Athens  and  the  other  members;  and,  worst  omission 
of  all,  tbe  ri^t  of  secession  was  left  undecided.  By  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  Dclinn  League  has  become  the  Athenian 
empire.  Henceforward  the  imperial  idea,  in  one  form  oe  another, 
dominates  Greek  pditics.  Athens  failed  to  extend  her  authority 
over  tbe  whde  of  Greece.  Her  empire  was  overthrown;  but  the 
triumph  of  autonomy  proved  the  triumph  of  imperialism. 
TIm  Spartui  cm^rc  succeeds  to  the  Athenian,  tod,  when  it  is 
finally  ^tteicd-at  Leuctra  (371  tx.),  tbe  hegemony  of  Theba, 


idilch  b  esubltshed  on  ht  ntn*,  b  an  cnidre  In  all  but  nime. 
The  decay  of  Theban  powetpavcs  themy  forthe  rise  of  MacedoiL 
Thus  ihnugboat  tUs  peiM  we  can  trace  two  forces  contending 
for  mastery  in  tbe  Creek  political  system.  Two  causes  divide 
the  allegiance  of  the  Greek  world,  the  cause  of  empire  and  the 
catise  of  autonomy.  The  foritution  of  tbe  confederacy  of  Ddos 
did  not  involve  the  dissolution  of  tbe  alliance  between  Athena 
and  Sparta.  For  seventeen  yean  more  Athens  retained  her 
place  In  the  league,  "  which,  had  been  estaUished  against  ihi 
Hede"  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta  in  480  B.C.  (Thuc  1. 101). 
The  ascendancy  of  Cimon  and  the  Philolaconian  party  at  Athena 
was  favDuiable  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  stateai 
and  at  Spatta  in  normal  times  the  balance  Inclined  fai  favour* 
of  tbe  party  whose  poHey  is  beat  defoibed  hy  the  motto  "  quieta 
iMm  movcre." 

In  tbe  end,  however,  the  (^>posltion  of  the  two  contending 
forces  proved  too  strong  for  Spartan  neutrality.  The  fall  <lf 
Cimon  <46r  BX^)  was  foUowed  the  so-called  "  First  „  .  .. 
Pek>poiineaian  War,"  a  conflict  between  Athens  and  ?^,7|2n 
her  maritbne  ilvali^  Corinth  and  Ae^na,  into  which 
Sparta  was  ultimately  drawn,  Thucydides  regards 
the  hostilities  of  these  years  (460-454  n.c),  which  were  resumed 
for  a  few  months  in  446  bx.,  on  the  expiratnn  <rf  tbe  Five  Yean* 
Truce,  at  prellmintiy  to  those  of  tbe  great  Pdoponncsian  V/m 
(431-404  v-c).  Tbt  teal  question  at  Issue  was  in  both  cases  tho 
same.  The  tie  that  united  the  opponents  of  Athens  was  found 
in  a  common  hostility  to  the  imperial  idea.  It  is  a  complete 
misapprehension  to  regard  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  a  mero 
duel  between  two  rival  claimants  for  empire.  Tbe  ultlmatnB 
presented  1^  Sparta  on  tbe  eve  of  the  war  demanded  the  reston- 
tion  of  autonomy  to  the  subjects  of  Athens.  There  is  no  reason 
fordoubtinghersincerity  in  presenting  it  in  this  form.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  equal  misapprehension  to  regard  llie  war  as 
merely  a  struggle  between  the  cause  of  empire  arid  the  cause  of 
autonomy.  Corresponding  to  this  fundamentd  contrast  there 
are  other  contrasts,  constitutional,  racial  end  mflttary.  The 
military  interest  of  the  war  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Athens 
was  a  sea  power  and  Sparta  a  land  one.  As  the  war  went  on, 
the  constitutional  aspect  tended  to  become  more  marked.  At 
first  there  were  democracies  on  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  oligarchies 
on  the  side  of  Athens.  In  the  last  slafje  ol  the  war,  when 
Lysander's  influence  was  supreme,  wc  see  (he  forces  <rf  oligarchy 
everywhere  united  and  organized  for  the  destruction  of  demo- 
cracy.  In  its  origin  the  war  was  certainly  not  due  to  the  livalry 
of  Dorian  and  Ionian.  This  racial,  pr  tribal,  contrast  counted 
for  more  in  the  politics  of  Sicily  (ban  of  Greece;  and,  though 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  race  were  represented 
respectively  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  sides,  the  allies  on  neither 
side  belonged  exd...;ivcly  to  the  one  branch  or  the  other.  St0l, 
it  remains  true  that  the  Dorian  stales  were,  as  a  rule,  on  tbe 
Spartan  side,  and  the  Ionian  stales,  as  a  rule,  on  the  Atlumiaa 
—a  division  of  sentiment  which  must  have  helped  to  widen  tbe 
breach,  and  to  intensify  tbe  ai^mesities. 

As  a  political  experiment  the  Athenian  cvapin  posaaaea  a 
unique  interest.     It  represents  (he  first  attempt  to  fuse  tbe 
principles  of  imperialism  and  democracy.   It  b  at 
once  the  first  empire  in  history  possessed  and  admini-  ^jT^ 
steied  by  a  sovereign  pnq>le,  and  the  first  which 
sought  to  establish  a  common  system  of  democratic 
institutions  amongst  its  subjects.'   It  was  an  experiment  that 
failed,  partly  owing  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the  oKgarchlc 
cause,  partly  owing  to  the  exclusive  character  of  indent  chim^ 
ship.   The  Athenians  themsdvea  recognised  that  thor  empire 
depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  solidarity  of  democratic 
interests  (see  Thuc  ill.  47;  Pscudo-Xenophon,  de  Rtf.  Alk.  ].  14, 
iit.  10).  An  uoderstasding  existed  between  the  democtatie 
leaden  hi  the  subject-states  and  the  democratic  party  at  Athou. 

*  ft  has  been  dented  by  some  wtitenfr  t.by  A.  H.  J.  Crccnidge) 
that  Athens  interfered  with  the  constituiions  of  the  sub ject -States. 
For  the  view  put  forward  in  the  trxt.  the  following  panaget  fiuy 
be  quoted;  Ari^toitc,  FoUiiet  1307  li  20;  Isocratei,  Panftyriaa, 
los,  106,  PmMlhtMkns.  34  and  6B;  Xenophon,  HdUnka^vL 
Pa.-Xcn.  Alkm,  Cmtif.  1. 14,  tu.  lo. 
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Charscs  .wete  eosUy  tnimped  up  agii>"t  <Anoslous  olitudbs. 
and  convicUon  u  easily  BbUuied  in  the  AtbeniaB  coucts  ol 
kw.  Such  a  »y»t«n  forced  the  oligarcha  into  an  attitude  of 

opposition.  Mow  much  this  opposition  counted  for  was  realized 
when  the  Sicilian  diusler  B.C.)  gave  thesubjectsthdichanco 
lo- revolt-  The  organization  of  the  digarchical  party  thfougjiou  t 
the  empire,  which  was  effected  iv  Lysander  in  the  lau  Mage 
of  the  war,  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Athenian  ascendancy 
Itardly  less  than  the  subridics  of  Persia.  Had  Athena  aimed  at 
establishing  a  coHumuuty  of  interest  between  herself  and  her 
subjects,  based  upon  a  common  cititenahtp,  her  empire  might 
luve  endured.  It  would  have  been  apoUcy  akin  to  that  wliich 
secured  the  permanence  of  the  Roman  enpirc.  And  it  was  a 
policy  which  found  advocates  when  the  day  for  it  was  past  (see 
Aristophanes,  Lysislrala,  574  fi.;  cf.  the  grant  of  citizenship 
to  tlie  Samians  after  A^ospotami,  C.l.A.  iv.  a,  il^.  But  the 
policy  piuwed  by  Atlieas  in  the  picidtuife  of  her  power  was  the 
reverse  of  the  ptrihy  pursued  by  Rome  In  her  treatment  of  the 
franchise.  It  is  hardb*  an  exaggeration  lo  say  that  the  (ate  of  the 
empire  was  scaled  by  the  law  of  Ferldes  (451  a.c),  by  which  the 
franchise  was  restricted  to  those  wlio  could  eatal>lish  Athenian 
descent  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  pioceas  of 
amalgamation  through  faitermarriage  was  abruptly  cbcclccd; 
what  was  more  serious  was  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn, 
once  and  for  all,  between  (he  small  body  of  privileged  rulcnand 
the  great  mass  of  unprivileged  subjects.  Maine  (Early  IiutilM.- 
tUtu,  lecture  13)  has  classed  the  Athenian  empire  with  those 
of  the  familiar  Oriental  type,  viiiich  attempt  nothing  beyond  the 
rabing  of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  troops.  The  Athenian  empire 
cannot,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  Roman,  or  with  the  British 
rule  in  India;  it  does  not,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  empires  of  Cyrus  or  oi  Jenghia  Khan.  Though  the  ha^  of 
its  organixation,  like  that  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius, 
was  financial,  it  attempted,  and  secured,  objects  beyond  the 
mere  payment  of  tribute  and  the  supply  of  ships.  If  Alliens  did 
not  introduce  a  common  religion,  or  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion, or  a  common  citiiensfaip,  she  did  introduce  a  common  type 
of  political  institutions,  and  a  common  jutiadiction.'  Sb.t  went 
some  way,  too,  in  thcditectionof  establishingacomioonaystcm 
of  coins,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  A  common  language 
was  there  already.  In  a  word,  the  Athenian  enqiire  marks  a 
definita  stage  of  poKlical  cvtriutioa. 

The  other  great  political  movement  of  the  age  was  the  prog^ 
democracy.  Before  the  Persiaa  invasion  deasocraqr  waa  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  Cre^  poUtict.  ■  Where  it  waa 
mmtm*  fouml  it  existed  in  an  undeveloped  form,  andiu  tenure 
4tm»-  of  power  was  precariotis.  By  tlie  begfniung  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  War  it  had  become  the  prevalent  form 
of  government.  The  great  majority  of  Greek  stales  had  adcq>ted 
democratic  constitutioni.  Both  te  tha  Athenian  sphere  of 
Influence  and  in  the  c<4onial  worid  oi^stde  tlatt  sphere,  demo- 
cracy was  all  but  the  only  form  of  oonstitutloB  known.  It  was 
only  in  Greece  proper  that  oligarchy  held  its  own.  In  the 
Feloponnese  it  could  count  a  majority  of  the  states;  in  northern 
Greece  at  least  a  half  of  then.  The  spread  of  dcmooratic  insli- 
lutkma  was  attested  by  the  vlctoiy  of  SparU  In  the  East,  and 
the  rise  of  Dionysius  in  the  West.  There  was  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  when  it  looked  as  if  demooaty  was  a  lost 
cause.  Even  Athena  was  for  a  brief  period  under  the  rule  of 
the  Thirty  (404-403  bx.).,  In  the  icgtcns  wluch  bad  formed 
the  emfnre  of  Athens  the  dccarchies  set  up  by  Lysander  -were 
soon  overthrown,  and  democradts  restored  in  most  cases,  but 
oligarchy  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  form  in  Greece  proptt  < 
until  Lcuctra  (371  bx.),  aodln  Sicily  tynuuty  had  a  still  hmger 
tenure  ol  power.  By  the  raid  of  the  Great  Age.oligarchy  iua 
almost  disappeared  from  the  Creek  world,  eacept  io'thespheic 
of  Persian  influence.  The  Spartan  monarchy  still  survives;  a 
few  Pcloponnesian  states  still  maintain  the  rule  of  the  few;  here 

'The  evidence  aeems  to  indicate  (hat  all  the  more  important 
crinunal  cases  throughout  the  empire  were  tried  in  (be  Athenian 
courts.  In  civil  cases  Athens  sccund  to  the  citizens  of  the  subject- 
states  the  right  of  suing  Atbemaa  dtiient,  as  wcU  as  dtiscns  of  otW 
atd^-statcs. 
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and  there  ia  Greece  itself  we  mpct  «<lh  a  revival  of  (he  lynxmitu; 
hut,  widi  tboN  exceptions,  denoemcy  b  everywhere  the  oa^r 
type  of  constitution.  And  democracy  has  developed  as  well 
as  spread.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  notury  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  which  was  a  democracy  in  the  view  of  his  contem- 
poraries, had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  aiistociacy  (AiistoC 
Alk.  Pal.  29.  3).  We  can  trace'  a  umilai  change  tA  aentiment 
in  Sicily.  Aa  compared  with  the  extteme  form  of  constitution 
:  adopted  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  expcditioa, 
the  democracies  established  two  generations  earlier,  oa  the  fail 
of  the  tymnit,  appeared  oli^rducaL  The  changes  by  whid) 
the  character  of  the  Greek  demooaciea  was  levolutioniaed  were; 
four  in  wunbcc:  the  suhatftution  of'soctition  for  dection,  the 
aholitioa  of  a  property  qnaUficatton,  the  payment,  of  offic^ 
and  the  rise  of  a  class  of  profcaaiDnal  politkiaiia.  In  the  demo* 
cracy  of  Cleistbenes  no  payment  was  given  accvire,  whether 
aa  a  magistnte,  a  juror  or  a  member  il  the  BouU:  Tim  higher 
magistrafies  were  filled  by  dection,  and  thv  were  bdd  almoat 
exdttdvely  by  the  members  of  the  great  Athenian  fiunilies. 
For  the  hl^icst  office  <rf  all,  the  archonship,  none  but  PenlOr 
eosiawudimni  (the  first  of  the  four  daase^  were  eUgiUe. 

The  introduaion  of  pay  and  the  removal  xd  the  prapetty  quali- 
fication fanned  part  of  therefonnaof  Pcrides.  Sortition  had  been 
instituted  for  election  a  generation  earlier  (487  n.c.).*  What  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  these  diangea,  the  rise  of  the 
demagogues,  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War. 
From  the  time  of  Clebthencs  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  every 
statesman  of  note  at  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Tbemistocks 
(and,  perhaps,  of  Ephi^tes),  is  of  aristocratic  birth.  Down  lo 
the  fall  of  Cinton  the  course  of  Athenian  politics  is  to  a  great 
extent  determined  by  the  alliances  and  antipathies  of  the  great 
clans.  With  the  Pcloponnesian  War  a  new  epoch  begins.  Tha 
chief  office,  the  ttraleiia,  h  still,  as  a  rule,  hdd  by  men  of  rank. 
But  leadership  in  the  Ecdesia  has  passed  to  men  of  a  difterent 
dais.  The  demagogues  were  not  necessarily  poor  men,  Cleon 
was  a  wealthy  man;  Euaates,  Lyakles  and  Hyperbolus  were, 
at  any  rate,  tradesmen  rather  than  artisans.  The  first "  labour 
member"  proper  is  Cleophon  (411-404  i.e.),  a  lyre-maker. 
They  belonged,  however,  not  to  the  land-owning,  but  to  the  iir 
dustrial  classes;  they  were  distinguished  from  the  old^  raceferf 
party-leaden  1^  a  vulgar  accent,  and  by  a  viotesce  of  gesture 
in  public  speaking,  and  tliey  found  their  supporters  among  the 
population  of  the  dty  and  its  port,  the  Pdncws,  rather  (ban 
among  the  farmers  of  the  country  districts,  bi  the  4th  century 
the  demagogues,  though  under  another  name,  that  of  orators, 
have  acquired  entira  control  of  the  Ecdesia.  It  is  an  age  of 
professionalism,  and  the  professional  soklier  has  his  counterpart 
in  the  profeSEtonal  politician.  Down  to  the  death  of  Petkles 
the  party-leader  had  always  hdd  office  as  Strategus.  His  livali 
Thucydides,  son  ^  Melesias,  forois  a  solitaiy  exception  to  this 
statement.  In  the  4th  century  the  divorce  between  the  geaerd 
and  the  sUtesman  is  complete.  The  generals  are  professional 
soldiers,  who  aspire  to  no  pcriitkal  influence  in  the  state,  and  the 
statesmen  devote  tbemsdvcs  cxclusivdy  to  politics,  a  cancr 
for  which  they  hxvt  prq^ared  themsdves  try  a  profotiend 
training  in  oratory  or  admiustratlvB  work.  The  ruin  of  agri- 
culture during  the  war  had  reduced  the  dd  faniUes  to  faslpit 
ficancc.  Birth  counts  for  less  than  nothing  as  a  pdiiird  amet 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 

But  peat  ,aa  are  tlw  cootiasU  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  earlier  and  the  .later  democracy,  those  that 
distmguish  the  ancient  conception  of  democrat  troin 
the  modem  arc  of  a  still  more  essential  nature.  The  fftn" 
differences  that  distinguish  the  democracies  «l  ancient 
Crocoe  from  those  erf  tbe  modem  world  haw  their  ecifuw 
to  a  great  extent.  In  tbe  difference  between  a  dty-stau 
and  a  natioo-statc   Many  of  tbe  most  famous  Greek  stales 

*  After  ihir  date,  and  partly  in  conseqncnoe  of  the  change,  tbe 
aichonihip,  to  which  lOctitioD  waa  appried,  loae*  its  iroparUace. 
The  straleci  (geixnlt)  become  the  chief  ececulive  ofliclsl*.  A*  eke* 
tlon  was  never  replaced  \)y_  the  lot  in  thrir  case,  the  change  had  )e*i 
practical  meaning  tbaa  ought  appear  at  first  si^iL  (SstAaoiONi 

»a*tacos.) 
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luid  «n  knn  6t  b  few  sqbave  mOen  the  Uigut  of  them  was  m 
larger  (hui  an  En^h  county.  Political  theory  put  tbe  limii 
efthecitiacn-body  at  io.oool  Though  this  Dumber  was  Mcewjad 
Ja  a  few  cases,  it  b  doubtful  if  any  slate,  except  Athens,  ever 
counted  more  than  30,000  citiiens.  In  the  nation-nates  o( 
modern  times,  democratic  government  b  poulble  Only  ander  the 
form  of  n  representative  system;  in  the  dty-slate  repicicnt stive 
government  was  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unknown.  In  the 
tadent  type  of  democracy  a  popular  chamber  has  no  existence. 
The  Ecclcsia  b  not  a  chamber  in  any  sense  oE  the  term;  it  u  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  peoi^i  which  ovcry  citizen  fs  entitbd 
to  attend,  and  in  which  every  one  it  ecjually  entitled  to  vato  and 
speak.  Tht  questtei  rabed  in  modem  political  Kbnce,  ax  to 
whctberBovercIgntyresidoin  the  electorsortheir  representatives, 
has  Aus  neither  place  nor  meaning  in  ancient  theory.  la  the 
same  wky,  one  of  tbe  most  familiar  results  of  modem  analysis 
the  dbtlndion  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  finds 
no  recognition  in  the  Gieelc  wrtters.  In  a  direct  system  of 
government  there  can  be  no  executive  in  the  proper  sense. 
ExeoMlve  functions  are  discharged  by  the  ectlc^a,  to  whosa 
(kdsion  the  delaib  of  administration  may  be  referred,  Tbe 
positktB  of  the  ttratcgi,>  the  chid  officials  in  the  Athenian 
democracy  of  the  5th  century,  was  in  no  sense  comparable  to 
that  of  a  modem  cabinet.  Hence  the  individual  citiien  in  an 
ancient  democracy  was  concerned  in,  and  responsible  for,  the 
actual  work  of  government  to  a  degree  that  is  inconceivable  in 
a  modern  state.  Thus  participation  in  the  adminislmtlve  and 
jiuUcial  business  of  the  state  is  made  by  Aristotle  the  difTereniSa 
ol  Uto  dtiien  {To>ir^  IotIf  i  utrhc^r  ufisvas  vol  d^qc^, 
Atistot.  Politics,  p.  1175  a  30).  A  large  proponionof  thecitixens 
of  Athens,  in  addition  10  frequent  service  in  the  courts  of  law, 
roust  in  tbe  course  of  their  lives  have  held  a  magistracy,  great 
or  small,  or  have  acted  for  a  year  or  two  as  members  of  the 
Boull.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  a  permanent  cIvU  service  In  the  ancient  state. 
Uuch  of  the  work  of  a  government  office  would  have  be«n 
tntmacted  by  the  Athenian  Boulc.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  political  and  adnrinistratlve  questions  ol  great  import- 
Hcc  came  before  the  popular  courts  of  law.  Hence  It  (ollowa 
that  Ite  ordinary  citiien  of  an  ancient  democracy,  in  the  course 
of  hb  service  in  the  BooKor  the  law-courts,  acquired  an  interest' 
in  political  questions,  and  a  grasp  of  administrative  work,  «4iich 
none  but  a  select  few  can  hbpe  to  acquire  under  the  conditions 
U  the  modem  system.  Where  there  existed  neither  a  popdbr 
(hamber  nor  a  distinct  executive,  there  was  do  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  a  party<system.  There  were,  of  course,  political 
parlies  at  Athens  and  elsewhere — oligarchs  and  democrats, 
conservatives  and  radicals,  a  peac^party  and  a  war-party, 
according  to  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  equivalent  to-a  general  election,  to  a  cabinet 
(or  to  that  collective  responsibility  wMch  b  of  the  esscnceof « 
tabinel),  or  to  the  government  and  the  oi^osition.  Party 
organiuiioD,  therefore,  and  a  party  system,  in  the  pupcr  sense, 
were  never  developed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils 
incident  10  the  ancient  form  of  democracy,  the  "boss,"  the 
caucus  and  the  spoils^systcm  were  not  among  them. 

Besides  these  diRercncts,  which,  diirctly  or  incUrectly,  result 
from  the  diffuencc  of  scale.thete  are  others,  hardly  leu  profound, 
which  arc  not  connected  with  theslzcof  theclty-staic.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  contrast  between  the  democracies  Of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times  b  to  be  found  in  their  attitude  towards 
privilege.  Ancient  democracy  implies  privilege;  modem 
democracy  implies  its  destruction.  In  the  more  fully  developed 
democracies  of  the  modem  worid  (e.g.  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
Australb),  the  privilege  of  class  is  unknown;  in  some  of  them 
(e.g.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Norway)  even  the  privilege  of 
lex  has  been  abolished.  Ancient  democracy  was  bound  up  with 
privilege  as  much  as  oligarchy  was.  The  tranntimi  from  the 
bltcr  to  the  former 'wi»  eOvcled  by  enlarging  the  aiCMf  priirilege 
and  by  ahciing  It*  ba^   In  an  digtrchical  aUte  dtbea^p 

'  For  an  rsllnute  of  the  numbers  annually  encaged  in  the  service 
dAlhMM,  itc  AikM.  Alk.  PtLa^-i. 
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ml^t  be  confined  to  'to  %  of  the  fre«  popohOoin;  under  t 
democracy  50%  might  enjoy  it .  In  the  (onner  case  the  qualifica- 
lioD  might  t>e  wealth  or  land;  in  the  iMtcr  case  it  might  be, 
as  it  was  at  ^bcus,  birth,  t.<.  descent,  00  both  ikleC|f«Miia 
dlittn  bmlly.  But,  In  both  cases  aHkc,  tbe  dbtlnction  bctwctB 
a  privileged  and  an  unprivileged  body  of  fne4>om  residents 
is  fnndamentaJ.  To  the  unprivileged  class  bdonged,  net  only 
foreigners  temporarily  resident  and  aliens  permasently 

domiciled  (fiirotaat),but  abo  those  native-hem  inbaMtanW  el 
the  state-  who  were  of  ferei^  eoctraction,  on  one  tido  or  the 
other.'  The  privUegit  Mtadiing  to  eitiaenship  loduded,  tn 
addition  to  digiUlity  (or>oflice  and  a  vote  in  the  aisenibly,  such 
private  Tights  as  that  of  owning  land  or  a  hoose,  or  of  cont/acting 
a  marriaga  with  one  ol  bitben  status.  The  dtisn,  too,  wa« 
alone  the  recipient  of  all  the  variooa  forma  of  pay  (c.|.-for  attend- 
ance in  tbe  assembly,  forvervicoln  the-Bonlfi  or  the  l«v<OMrU, 
or  [or  the  celebration  of  the  great  festiv^)  which  are  so  coH- 
S|^ons  a  fca(\iTe  in  the  developed  democracy  of  the<4tfa  centuty. 
The  aicftMrf  ctmli  not  evra  plead  hi  a  court  of  law  in  person, 
but  only  tbiou^  a  patron  (f^evrinri).  It  is  fntclUgifaia  thM 
privileges  so  groat  should  be  jealously  guarded.  In  the  demo- 
cracies of  the  modem  world  natvraiiaation  is  easy;  in  iboae 
of  ancient  Greeco-admissioritoihe  franchise  waarar^accnded. 
In  modem  times,  ^ain,w«  at*  accnstomed  to  connect  deoMoncy 
with  thecmandpatloa  of 'women.  It  b  true  that  only  0-,^^- 
a  few  democratic  censtitntionsgnmt  then  thesuffisge:  ™^ 
but  though,  as  a  mk,  they  are  denied  pnbhc  rights,  nswie, 
the  growth  of  popular  govemmeni  has  been  afmost 
everywhere  acconHMnted  byan  extension  of  their  private  rights, 
and  by  the  nmaval  of  tbe  rettrlctions  Imposed  by  bw,  casiom 
or  public  oi^nfon  upon  their  freadom  of  action.  In  anuent 
Greece  the  democracies  were  as  illiberal  hi  their  policy  as.  the 
oligarchies.  Women  of  the  mpectable  ctata  mn  condemned 
to  comparative  seclusion.  They  enjoyed  far  less  freectom  in 
4tb-century  Athens  than  In  the  Homeric  Age.  U  b  not  Sn  any 
of  the  democracies,  but  in  -conservative  Sparta^  that  they 
possess  privitrfte  and  oxcrdse  influence. 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  I  be  rontrasts  between  democracy 
in  IM  andent  and  In  its  medorn  form  remains  to  be  stated. 
The  andent  state  was  inseparable  from  sbvery.  la  sUftiy 
thu  rf4)ecttherewasnodi<Ci«nceb*lwtcftdeln<Kraty  . 
and  the  otherformsof  geveimnenl.  NojiKonsisleDKy  was  -felt> 
therefore,  between  this  instltutioa  and  the  democratic  pnndple. 
Modem  political  theory  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  the 
Conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour;  ,anctmt  ptdilical  theory 
tended  to  r^rd  labour  as  a  disiiiiattlkation  for  the  cxercite 
of  political  rights.  When  ifarcry  cxista,  tbe  tatst  of  It  will 
inevitably  ding  to  all  labour  that  ««n  be  performed-  by  the 
slave.  In  andent  Alben  (which  may  be  lakea  as  typical  of 
ths  Greek  democracies)  'unskilled  labour  was  ahqosi  entirely 
slave-labour,  aikd  skilled  labour  was  largely  so.  Tbe  arts  aad 
cnfts  weee,  (•  some  extent,  tnerdsed  by  dtiaens,  but  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  41b  than  In  the  Stb  centary.  They  wore,  however, 
cMefly  left  to  aliens  or  slaves.  The  citizen-body  of  Athens  in 
the  age  of  Demetthenes  has  been  stigmatised  aa  ctesbting  in 
great  measnre  of  salaried' paupers.  There  is,  doubtiess,  sn 
exaggeration  in  thb.  It  is,  however,  true,  both  that  th»  system 
of  state*pay  went  a  long  way  towards  sui^lying  ihesimfde  wtltta 
of  a  southern  popubtion,  and  that  a  large  pvepattion  of  the 
cirisens  had  time  to  spare  for  the  service  of  the  state  Bad  Ite 
life  tit  tbe  lower  dass  of  dtliens  been  absoriied  in  •  tMSd  of 
mechanical  bboart,  as  fully  at  b  the  life  of  our  hMfaulrial  cbMes, 
the  working  of  an  ancient  detoocracy  woidd  have  been  imposriblo 
In  Justice  to  the  andent  democradesit  must  be  conceded  that, 
while  popolar  government  carried  with  it  neither  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  tbe  alien  not  the  emanc^uition  of  the  slave,  the  righU 
secured  to'bolh  classes  were  more  considenble  in  the  democratic 
states  than  elsewhere  The  M  of  the  slave,  at  «dl  at  that  «f.tbe 
■lien,  was  a  pecufiarly  favounUe  «nc  at  Athens.  The  psatidft> 
XcM^tboB  in  the  sth century  {Deref.  Atk.  i.  10-12)  aad  FlMta 

*  FWeb^n  b  not  iMed  hsreas  eqnivalenf  to  non-Hellenic.  It  metas 
"bchMqjng  10  aaethir  Slate,  wbtthcr  Greek  or  baifawhut."  ' 
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ia  the  4tk  (MtpuUie,  p.  563  b),  iwm  tliat  Uw  fpiril  of  liberty, 
with  whicb  Athcnua  life  wu  pcmwledt  was  not  wilbout  iti 
influence  upra  the  position  of  these  duMt.  When  we  read  that 
critki  coaiplaincd  ol  the  opulcnK  of  lUvcs,  and  of  the  liberties 
they  look,  and  when  we  aie  tokt  that  the  slave  could  not  be 
diniiicu''*h«d  from  the  poocer  class  of  dtims  dlbcr  by  his  dress 
or  hb  look,  we  bcfia  to  (caUte  tho  diflerance  bet  ween  the  sUvety 
<rf  aacieBt  Athens  and  the  ayslem  as  it  was  woriMd  OD  the  Reman 
tatiftmdia  or  the  planUtiou  of  the  New  World- 
It  bad  been  antidpated  that  the  fall  of  Athens  would  mean 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  autonomy.  If  Athens  had 
aurreodeied  vrithin  a  year  or  so  of  the  Sicilian  cataa- 
I*^^^  tiophe,  this  anticipation  would  probably  liftve  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  the  last  phase  of  the  atrus^e  (41 1- 
404  B.C)  that  rendered  a  Spartan  cn^nrc  incviiabte. 
ne  oliflBidiical  tovemnMBUeslablishcd  by  Lyaander  recognised 
that  ltdr  teaun  of  power  waa  d^endcot  upon  Spartan  suppoH, 
wluk  Ljiaaiidet  hiaudf,  to  irinse  genius,  as  a  poUltcal  organizer 
not  Im  than  as  a  comnundet,  the  triumph  of  Sparta  was  due, 
was  un willing  to  set  bis  work  undone.  The  Atbem'an  napire 
bad  Dcver  included  the  greater  part  of  Greece  proper;  Since 
the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  its  possesriona  on  the  aiaialand,  oMaide 
the  bouadaiksof  Attica,  were  limited  to  Naupactus  and  Plataea. 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  the  control  of  the  entire 
Greek  worid  cast  of  the  Adriatic  Athens  had  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  a  dual  system;  Sparta  aoitght  to  eUablbh 
vnifocmity.  The  attempt  failed  fran  the  fiitt,  WitUa  a  year 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Thebes  and  Corinth  had  drifted  into 
an  altitude  of  opposition,  wlule  Argos  renuiacd  hostile.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  policy  of  Lysaoder  succeeded  in  uniting 
against  Sparta  the  very  forces  upon  which  she  had  relied  Yrben 
^  entered  on  the  Moponncsiaa  War.  The  Corinthian  War 
(lM-387  BX.)  was  brou^  lUMKit  by  the  alliate  of  all  the  second- 
class  power* — Thebes,  Athena,  Corinlh,  Aigee— against,  the  one 
firat-dass  power,  Sparta.  Though  Sparu  emerged  successful 
from  the  war,  it  was  with  the  loes  of  her  maritime  emirirc,  and 
at  the  cost  of  recogniaiog  the  principle  of  autonomy  as  the  basis 
<rf  the  Ocek  political  qrstem.  It  was  already  evident,  thus 
eariy  in  the  century,  that  the  centrifugal  force*  were  to  prove 
slronger  than  the  centripctaL  Two  further  causes  may  be 
indicated  which  hdp  to  ci plain  the  failure  of  the  Spartan 
emfilro.  la  the  first  place  Spartan  sea-power  waa  an  artificial 
creation.  Kstoiy  seena  to  show  that  it  is  idle  for  a  state  to 
BSfure  to  luvml  supremacy  aaless  it  possesses  a  great  commercial 
marine.  Athens  had  powctscd  auch  a  marine;  her  nav.il 
supremacy  was  due  not  to  the  mere  size  of  her  fleet,  but  to  the 
numbers  and  skill  of  her  seafaring  population.  Sparta  had  no 
commerce.  She  couM  boild  leels  more  easily  than  she  could 
man  then.  A  single  defeat  (at  Cnidus,  391  B.C.)  suSiccd  for 
the  ruia  of  her  sea-power.  The  second  cause  is  to  be  found  ia  tbe 
ftaaactal  weakness  of  the  Spartan  state.  The  Spartan  treasury 
had  been  temporar9y  enriched  by  the  spMb  of  the  Peleponnesian 
War,  but  neither  during  that  war,  aor  afterwards,  did  Sparta 
succeed  in  developing  any  sdentific  finaodal  system.  Athens 
was  the  only  sUte  which  either  possessed  a  large  annual  revenue 
or  accuaadated  a  considerable  reserve.  Under  the  conditions 
of  Greek  warfare^  fieeu  were  more  expenwvc  than  armies  Not 
oidy  was  mast^y  needed  tot  the  buildiag  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships,  bnt  the  sa^  must  be  paid,  while  the  soldier  served  for 
nathing.  Hence  the  power  u^th  the  longest  purse  could  both 
buiM  the  bifcst  fleet  andattraa  the  most  skilful  seamen. 
.The  battle  of  Leactia  transfemd  the  begemoBy  from  SparU 
to  Thebes,  bat  the  attempt  to  onite  Greeca  under  the  leadership 
of  Thebes  was  from  the  first  doomed  to  failure.  The 
oomfitions  were  less  favourable  to  Thebes  than  they 
Siy,  bad  been  to  Athens  or  SpatU.  Thebes  was  even  mote 
nctusivety  a  land-power  than  Spazta.  She  bad  no 
revenue  comparable  to  that  of  Athens  In  the  |M«ccding  century. 
Unlike  Athens  and  Sparta,  she  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
identified  with  a  pohiical  cause.  As  the  enemy  of  Aihena  in  the 
Sth  ccalury,  she  was  on  the  side  of  oligarchy;  os  the  rival  of 
Sparta  la  Uw  4th,  she  was  on  the  ude  of  demociaQr;  but  ia  her 
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bid  for  piiButqr  dw  could  iMt  appeal,  as  Athdu  and  Spona 
could,  to  a  gTMt  political  tradition,  nor  had  she  behtnd  her, 
as  they  had,  the  nmal  fom  of  a  great  ptdittcal  principle.  Her 
position,  too,  in  Bocotia  itself  was  insecure.  The  rise  of  Athens 
was  ia  great  measure  the  result  of  the  tyaaedtm  (nswaafik) 
ol  Attica.  AU  inhabitants  of  Attica  wen  Athenians.  Bui 
"Boeotian"  and ''Tbebaa"  were  not  qnMMiynous  terns.  Ha 
Boeotian  league  was  an  imperfect  form  of  untoo,  asoompared 
with  the  Athenian  staie^  and  the  claim  <tf  Thebes  to  the  piesi- 
deocy  of  the  league  wes,  at  best,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
other  towiiL  Ite  destruction  vi  aonte  of  the  most  famoas  <( 
the  HowtiaB  dtlcs,  however  aecewaiy  it  may  have  been  in  ordtf 
to  unite  the  ootntry,  was  a  meaaure  wUehat  once  lm|ialred  the 
resources  of  Thebca  and  outraged  Greek  scntimenl.  It  baa  bees 
often  held  thai  the  failure  of  Theban  pt^cy  was  due  to  tbe  death 
of  Epaminoadaa  (at  the  batik  of  Uaathiea.  36a  B.c).  For  tUa 
view  then  is  no  jnstificatku.  His  polity  had  proved  afaihm 
before  his  death.  Where  it  harmaniicd  with  the  spirit  of  tha 
age,  the  spirit  of  dissidcnce,  it  succeeded;  where  it  attempted 
to  run  counter  10  it,  it  failed.  It  succeeded  ia  destroying  tht 
supremacy  of  Sparta  in  the  Pdopoaaese;  it  failed  to  ttaiw  the 
Pdopoaaeseonanevbasis.  UfkHedsMUmonsiguUy  toanitt 
Cireecn  north  of  the  Isthmm.  It  left  Greece  wcdicr  and  SMm 
divided  than  it  found  it  (see  the  condufng  words  of  Xent^^n'a 
HtBtnUs).  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  tbe  importance 
of  bis  pt^icy  aa  a  destructive  force;  as  a  coostniaivc  iotce  it 
eOccted  nMhing.*  The  PdopoBociiaB  qrstem  whicb  Epai^ 
nondai  overthrew  had  lasted  two  hundred  yean,  under 
SpaiUn  leadership  the  Peloponnese  had  enjiqred  almost  complete 
immum'ly  from  invasion  and  conqiarative  immunity  from 
sMt  (factioiO.  The  daim  that  Isocrates  makca  for  Sparu  h 
pnbaUy  wcU-tomded  <iOtMtoMU,  64-69;  dwing  the  period 
oi_  Spartan  ascendency  tht  Pdoponnaslans  were  sMngw^lgrarei 
Twv  'EXX^**").  Pdoponrwsian  sentiment  had  been  oae  of  tht 
chief  factors  in  Greek  politicsj  to  ft,  indeed,  In  no  small  degree 
was  due  the  victory  over  Persia.  The  Theban  victory  at  Leuct m 
destroyed  the  unity,  and  with  it  the  peace  and  the  praoperity, 
of-tbc  Peloponnese.  It  inaugurated  a  period  of  misery,  the 
natural  result  of  lAuir  and  iavaskw,  to  which  ito  parMM  caa 
be  found  in  the  earlier  history  (See  bocratcs,  ArtkUtrnm,  6s, 
66;  the  PdoponnCMans  were  ^tftaWpixM  ra«>  onn^epoa).  It 
destroyed,  too,  (he  Peloponaesiaa  sentiment  ol  hoittllly  to  the 
invader.  Tbe  bulk  of  the  army  that  defeated  Mardmius  at 
Plataea  came  from  the  Pdc^oimese;  at  Chaetooea  no  Pdoport- 
ncsion  state  was  represented. 

The  question  remainf.  Why  did  the  city-state  fail  to  save 
Greece  from  conquest  by  Macedon?  Was  this  result  due  to  the 
inherent  weakness  eilb«-  of  the  city-state  itself,  or  of 
one  particular  form  of  it,  democracy?  It  is  clear,  in 
any  case,  that  the  triumph  of  Hacedon  was  the  eflca 
of  causes  which  had  long  been  at  work.  If  neither 
Philip  aor  Alexander  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  Gitece  mi^ 
have  maintained  her .  indqxndcnce  foe  another  generation  or 
two;  but,  when  invaaon  came,  it  would  have  found  her  weaker 
and  more  distracted,  and  the  conquerors  might  easily  have  been 
less  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  and  less  sympathetic  towards 
Greek  ideals,  than  the  great  HacedonjsJk  and  his  aon.  These 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  leadcncies  of  tha  age,  poh'ticd, 
economic  and  moral.  Of  theiwomovemcntswhich  characleriied 
the  Great  Age  in  its  political  aspect,  tbe  imperial  and  (he 
democratic,  the  one  failed  and  the  other  succeeded.  The  Mlnre 
and  the  success  were  equally  fatal  to  the  chancea  of  Gitece  in 
the  conflict  with  Macedon.  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
Greek  politics  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the  thewy  of  the 
balance  of  power.  This  theory,  cnundated  in  its  coarsest  form 
by  Demosthenes  {Pro  Uti^ofolU.  4  nfitfa  tg  wiha  ul 
Aaaitaifwiifost  tCvat  Jtal  OqjlflfoM;  ct.  ta  AriUttnL 

loo,  103),  had  shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens  dnce  the  end 
of  the  Peltqtonnesian  War.  As  long  as  Sparta  was  the  stronger, 
Athens  indined  to  a  Tbcban  alliance;  after  Leuctra  she  tended 
in  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  one.   At  the  epoch  of  Philip's 

'  It  tailed  even  to  create  a  imited  Arcadia  or  a  strong  MeMtajs  - 
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■caailoD  the  foice*  were  evcryiAcn  baboctd.  The 

FdopoDDCsewuikirily  eqiwlly  divided  between  the  Thebtn  ud 

tbe  Spartan  intemts,  and  central  Greece  vai  Kmilariy  divided 
between  the  Theban  and  the  Athenian.  Farther  nonh  mt  get 
an  Athenian,  party  omxised  (o  an  Olynthian  in  Cbakidice,  and 
a  r^blicaa  party,  depeadcnt  upon  the  nniart  o{  TliehM, 
^>pMed  to  that  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly.  It  b  easy  to  mc  that 
the  political  conditions  o(  Greece,  both  is  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  invited  interference  from  wiibout.  And  the  triumph  of 
democracy  in  iu  extreme  form  was  luiooui  to  the  military 
efficiency  of  Giccce'  On  the  one  aide  thei*  was  a  nonarchlail 
sute,  in  which  all  powers,  civil  as  well  as  miiiury,  wett  concen- 
trated in  tlw  hands  of  a  single  ruler;  on  the  other,  a  constitutional 
system,  in  which  acomplete  separation  had  beeneOected  between 
the  responsibility  ot.lhe  statesman  and  that  of  (he  commander.' 

It  could  not  be  doubtful  with  which  side  victoty  would  rest. 
Meanwhile,  the  economic  conditions  were  stcajlily  growing  wone. 
The  cause  which  Aristotle  assigns  for  (he  decay  iS  the  Spartan 
state — a  declining  population  (sec  Politics,  p.  iSTO  a  iruXera 
4  vAXis  Tur  Aaw2atp9naH'  iti  rV  ^ira«4pMrlat>)— mi^t  be 
extended  to  the  Creek  world  generally.  The  kss  of  popuUlioa 
was  partly  the  result  of  war  and  slam — Isocrates  apenks  of  the 
number  of  political  exiles  from  the  van'ous  sutcs  as  enormou^— 
but  it  was  also  due  to  a  declining  birth -rate,  and  to  the  expcnure 
of  infants.  Amiotlc,  while  condemning  exposure,  sanctions  the 
procuring  of  abortion  {Palities,  1435  b).  It  is  probable  that 
both  ante-natal  and  post-natal  infanticide  were  rife  evcfywhere, 
except  among  the  more  backward  communities.  A  people 
which  has  condemned  itself  to  racial  suicide  can  have  little 
chance  when  pitted  against  a  nation  in  which  hcaLthier  instincts 
prevail.  The  materials  for  forming  a  tnistworthy  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Greece  at  any  given  epoch  are  not  available; 
there  is  enough  evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  the  military 
population  of  the  leading  Grcelc  states  at  the  era  of  the  battle 
of  Cbacronca  (338  B.C.)  fell  far  short  of  what  it  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  decline  in  population 
bad  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  wealth,  both  public  and 
private;  and  while  revenues'  had  shrunk,  expenditure  had 
grown.  It  was  a  centuiy  of  warfare;  and  warfare  had  become 
enormously  more  expensive,  partly  through  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries,  partly  through  the  enhanced  cost  of 
material.  The  power  of  the  purse  had  made  itself  felt  even  in 
the  sth  century;  Persian  gold  had  helped  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  great  war.  In  the  politics  of  the  4th  century  the  power 
of  the  purse  becomes  the  determining  factor.  The  public 
finance  of  the  ancient  world  was  singularly  simple  in  character, 
and  the  expedients  for  raising  a  revenue  were  comparatively  tew. 
The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  was  recog- 
nized in  practice,  but  states  as  a  rule  were  reluctant  to  submit 
to  the  former  system.  Tbe  revenue  of  Athens  in  the  sth  century 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  tribute  paid  by  her  subjects;  it 
was  only  in  time  of  war  that  a  direct  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
dtisen-body.*  In  the  age  of  Dcmoatheitcs  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Athenian  Confederagr  was  insignificant.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  a  war  fell  upon  tbe  taoo  richest 
dtiaenSi.who  were  subject  to  direct  taxation  in  the  dual  form  of 
the  TritroKhy  and  the  Eisfhora  (property- tax).  The  revenue 
thus  raised  was  wholly  insufficient  for  an  effort  on  a  great  scale; 
yet  the  revenues  of  Athens  at  tliii  period  must  have  nxcecded 
those  of  any  other  state. 

It  is  to  moral  causes,  however,  rather  than  to  political  or 
economic  ones,  that  the  failure  of  Greece  in  the  conflict  with 
Macedon  11  attributed  by  the  moat  famous  Greek  statesmen 
of  that  age.  Demosthenes  Is  never  weary  (rf  Insisting  upon  the 
decay  of  patriotism  among  the  citirens  and  upon  the  decay 
of  probity  among  their  leaders.  Venality  had  always  been 
the  besetting  sin  of  Greek  statesmen.   Pericles'  boast  as  to  his 

>  See  ITemoschenes,  On  the  Cnwn,  235.   Philip  was  mtrmpirtifi, 

■  See  flrcAi^amai,  68;  Pkilippus,  96,  Ortf  fifer  tint  mwrftfai 
vrparinlor  fiMfo*  nsl  (pnrro*  tx  rw*  vXavutUrwrfla  rfir  BoXiriMftbur. 

*  The  litargiM  (eg.  the  tricrarchy)  had  much  the  tame  emct  as 
a  direct  tax  Imcd  upon  the  wcaltneit  dtiKaa 
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ownincxiinplihlUty(Tliiie.iL6c4issigDifieantasto  the  lepnta- 
ttoBofhboontcnporarica,  latheageofDemosthenestbeleveiof 
public  life  in  thb  rcqtect  had  sunk  at  least  as  low  as  that  wUA 
prevails  in  many  staiesof  tbe  modem  worU  (see  Demouh.  Omlkt 
CrevM,  61  Topi  tab  'EXhqn*,  06  Twin  iiX'  ftroew  6intut  4opA 
TpotnufKaltupMrnanmrifiiflti.  ||  395, 396).  Corruption  was 
certainly  not  ccmfined  to  the  Hacedonian  |»rty.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  In  defence  of  the  patriots,  as  wellas  of  their  opponents, 
is  that  they  honestly  believed  that  the  policy  which  they  were 
biil>ed  to  advocate  was  the  best  for  their  country's  inurests. 
The  evidence  for  the  general  decay  of  patriotism  among  tbe  mass 
of  the  dliaens  is  leu  conclusive.  The  battle  of  HegatopoL's 
(331  B.C.),  in  which  the  Spartan  soldiery  "  went  down  in  a  blaze 
of  ^ory,"  proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lacedemonian  state 
remained  unchanged.  But  at  Alliens  it  seemed  to  contemporary 
ofaserveia-^o  Isocrates  equally  with  Demosthenei— that  the 
spirit  of  the  great  days  was  extmct  (see  Isocr.  Om  Ikt  Ptact, 
47, 4S).  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  public  opinion  was 
obstinately  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  tlie  Theoric  Fund  to  the 
purpoMs  of  the  war  with  Thilip.  It  was  not  till  the  year  befon 
Cluieronea  that  DemoatheMs  succeeded  in  pettuading  ths 
assembly  to  devote  tbe  entire  surphis  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.* 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  mercenaries  were  far  more  largely 
employed  in  the  4th  century  than  in  the  5th,  In  justice,  however, 
to  the  Attienians  of  the  Demosthenic  era,  it  should  be  reroemheicd 
that  tbe  butden  ot  direct  taxation  was  niely  Imposed,  and  waa 
relnctanlly  endured,  in  tbe  prerioua  century.  It  most  also  be 
remembered  that,  even  in  the  4th  century,  tbe  Athenian  citizen 
was  ready  to  take  the  field,  provided  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  a  distant  expedition  or  of  prolonged  service.*  For  distant 
expeditions,  or  for  prolonged  service,  a  dtiien-militia  is  unsoited. 
The  substitution  of  a  profeuional  force  for  an  unprofesiioRal 
one  is  to  be  explained,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  character  of 
Creek  warfare,  and  partly  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  had  been  a  time  when  warfare  meant  a 
brief  campaign  in  llie  summer  months  against  a  neighbouring 
state.  It  had  come  to  mean  prolonged  operations  against  a 
fiistant  enemy.*  Athens  was  at  war,  e.g.  with  Philip,  for  eleven 
years  continuously  (S57~3*^  B.C.).  If  winter  campaigns  in 
Thrace  were  unpopular  at  this  epoch,  they  had  been  hardly 
less  unpopular  in  the  epoch  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  tbe 
days  of  her  greatness,  too,  Athens  had  freely  employed  mer> 
cenaries,  but  it  was  in  tbe  navy  rather  than  the  army.  In  the 
age  of  Pericles  the  supply  of  mercenary  rowers  was  abundant, 
the  supply  of  mercenary  troops  inconsiderable.  In  tlie  age  of 
Demosthenes  incessant  warfare  and  ceaseless  revolution  had 
filled  Greece  with  crowds  of  homeless  adventurers.  The  supply 
helped  to  create  the  demand.  The  mercenary  was  as  cheap  as 
the  dtiscn-soldier,  and  much  more  effective.  On  tbe  wbolt, 
then,  it  may  be  inferred  thai  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  preval- 
ence of  the  mercenary  system  as  the  expression  of  a  dedising 
patriotism.  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  treat  the  transition 
from  the  voluntary  to  the  prcrfcssimial  qrstem  as  cause  rather 
than  effea:  as  one  among  the  causes  whkh  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  in  tbe  Greek  world. 

**  6.  From  AUxanier  to  Ike  Roman  Conquest  (jj6~t46  0C.).— In 
the  hislory  of  Greece  proper  during  this  period  the  interest  il 

mainly  constitutionaL  It  may  be  called  the  age  of  , 

federation.   Federation,  indeed,  ate  no  novdty  in 
Greece.  Federal  unions  bad  existed  in  Thessaly,  in  mrmt 
Boeotta  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Boeotian  league  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  to  the  6th  century.    Two  newly-founded 
federal  ions,  the  Chalcidian  and  the  Arcadian,  pUy  no  inconsidei> 
aUc  part  in  the  politics  of  Uw  4th  century.   But  it  n  not  till  the 
3rd  century  that  federation  attains  to  its  full  devehqinienl  in 
Greece,  and  becomes  the  normal  type  ot  polity.   The  two  great 

•  Hi*  extreme  caution  in  approaching  the  queition  at  an  earilcr 
date  is  to  be  noticed.   See,t.t..Olynlkiaes,t.  19.20- 

•  e.g.  the  two  cKpeditioiu  9ein  to  Euboea,  the  cavaby  farce  tbsC 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Maotinca,  and  the  army  that  fought  at 
Chaerooea.  Thetroopsinallthesecaiesweredtiiens.  _ 

•  Fortbealtefed<*aiacterofwaifareaee  OiuiisaVwH  .TVa».v»«t^ 
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leieue*  of  this  period  are  the  AetoUan  and  the  Aduttn.  Both 
had  eiisted  in  the  4lA>  century,  but  the  latter,  which  bad  been 
diuolved  shortly  before  the  beginiiing  of  the  jrd  century, 
becomes  important  only  after  ita  lesloration  io  aSo  B.C.,  about 
which  date  the  former,  too,  first  begins  to  attract  notice.  The 
interest  of  federalism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  nuflts  an  advance 
beyond  the  conception  of  the  city-atale.  It  is  an  attempt  Io 
solve  the  problem  which  the  Athenian  empire  failed  to  solve,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  local  autonomy  with  those  of 
national  union.  The  federal  leagues  of  the  jrd  century  possess 
a  further  interest  for  the  modem  world,  in  that  there  can  be 
traced  in  their  consiitutioosa  nearer  approach  to  a  representative 
system  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Greek  eapcricnce.  A  genuine 
representative  system,  it  is  (rue,  was  never  developed  in  any 
Greek  polity.  What  wc  find  in  the  leagues  is  a  sort  of  ceapTonuse 
between  tbe  principle  of  a  primary  assembly  and  the  principlt 
of  «  representative  chamber.  In  both  leagues  the  nominal 
wvereign  was  a  primary  assembly,  in  which  every  individual 
citiien  bad  the  right  to  vou.  In  both  of  tbeoi,  however,  the 
real  power  lay  With  a  council  composed  <rf  menbcn 

reprcsenUlive  of  each  of  the  component  sutea.' 

Tbe  real  interest  of  this  period,  however,  is  to  be  looked  fai 
elsewhere  than  in  Greece  itidf .  Aleiander'a  career  is  one  of  tbe 
turaing-poiBU  is  history.  He  b  one  of  tbe  few  to 
wlMni  it  has  been  given  to  modify  the  whole  fultire 
TMjfrr  of  the  human  race.  He  originated  two  forces  which 
have  prof oundly  aSected  tbe  developmeot  ofciviliia- 
tiofl.  He  created  Hellenism,  and  he  created  for  tbe  western 
world  the  raooarcbical  ideal.  Greece  bsd  produced  personal 
mlert  of  ability,  or  even  of  genius;  but  to  the  greatest  of  these, 
to  Peisistratus,  to  Dionyaius,  even  to  Jason  of  Pherae,  there 
clung  the  fatal  taint  of  illegitimacy.  As  yet  no  ruler  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  person  of  the  monarch  rcspectaUe. 
Alexander  made  it  sacred.  From  him  Is  derived,  for  Uie  West, 
that  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king."  And  in  creating 
Hellenism  he  created,  for  the  first  time,  a  coirnnon  type  of 
civiliEation,  with  a  common  language,  literature  and  art,  as 
well  as  a  common  form  of  ptriitical  organization.  In  Asia  Minor 
be  was  content  to  rdnfonce  Ibe  existing  Hellenic  ekaents 
(cf.  tbe  case  of  Side,  Arrian,  AMobatis,  i.  aft.  4)-  In  the  rest  of 
the  East  his  instrument  of  hellenization  wai  the  ^is.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  no  less  than  seventy  cities,  destined  to 
become  centres  of  Greek  influence;  and  the  great  majority 
of  these  were  in  lands  in  whicb  city4ife  was  almost  nnktoowB. 
In tbb respect  hisexamplewuemolatedbyhbsuccesson.  The 
eaitem  provinces  were  soon  lost,  though  Gredi  influences 
lingered  on  even  in  Bactria  and  across  the  Indus.  It  was  only 
the  regions  lying  to  ibe  west  of  tfae  Enpbrata  that  wet* 
eireaiv*ely  hellcnised,  and  tbe  pennuiraae  of  this  mnh  was 
largely  due  to  tbe  policy  of  Rome.  BnX  after  all  deductions  have 
been  made,  the  great  fact  remains  thai  tor  many  centBries  after 
Alexander's  death  Greek  was  tbe  language  of  literature  and 
religion,  of  commerce  and  of  administration  throughont  the 
Nearer  East.  Alexander  had  created  a  universal  empire  as  wdl 
as  a  univ^sal  culture.  His  empire  perished  at  his  death,  but 
its  central  idea  sorvivcd~-that  of  the  municipal  freedom  of  the 
Greek  Mis  within  tbe  framework  of  an  imperiiJ  system.  Hellen* 
istic  civilixation  may  appear  degenerate  when  compared  with 
Hellenic;  when  compared  with  the  civilisations  which  it  super- 
seded In  non- Hellenic  lands,  it  marks  an  imquestionableadvancei 
(Forthehistoryof  Greek  civilization  in  the  East, see Huxemism.) 
Greece  left  her  mark  upon  the  civilization  of  the  West  is  well 
as  opon  that  of  the  East,  but  the  process  by  which  her  influeoce 
was  diffused  was  essentially  different.  In  the  East  Melleaism 
came  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror,  and  Rome  was  content  to 
build  Upon  the  foundations  laid  by  Alexander.  In  the  WeU 
Creek  influeiKes  were  diffused  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece. 
It  was  through  the  ascendancy  which  Greek  literature,  f^ilosophy 
and  art  acquired  over  the  Roman  mind  that  Cntk  culture 
penetrated  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe.  The  civUfaatioo 

*  It  b  known  that  the  oonncillara  were  appainted  by  the  atates 
in  the  Actolian  league;  it  bfnly  surmised  in  the  esse  of  tnc  Acbaeao. 


of  the  East  remained  Greek.  Tbe  dvilizatien  of  tbe  WcM 
became  and  remained  Latin,  but  it  was  a  Latin  dvilixatioei  that 
was  saturated  with  Greek  influences.  Tbe  ultimate  drvfcioa, 
both  of  the  empire  and  the  church,  into  two  halvM,  Sndi  IM 
explanation  in  thbwiginal  difference  of  culture. 

ANaEtra  AvnouTiES.— (f  )  For  the  earliest  periodsof  Gred 
history,  the  so-called  bfiooan  and  Mycenaean,  the  evidence  ii 
purely  archaeological.  It  is  suffident  here  to  refer  to  the  article 
Aeoeah  CmuzATioN.  For  the  next  period,  the  Heroic  or 
Homerk  Age,  the  evidence  a  derived  from  the  poems  of  Homer. 
In  anyestimateof  t  hcvsloe  of  these  poems  as  historical  evidence, 
much  win  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  tbe  authorship,  a^ 
and  unity  of  the  poems.  Fbr  a  full  discussion  of  these  quesiiont 
soeHouxK.  It  cannot  bequestiooed  that  the  poenu  ate  evidence 
for  tbe  exutence  of  a  period  in  tbe  bbtory  of  tbe  Grct^  race, 
which  differed  from  later  periods  in  political  and  aocfa),  military 
and  economic  condition*.  Bot  here  ngrecmcDt  ends.  If,  as  h 
generally  held  by  German  critics,  the  poems  are  not  earlier  tban 
Ibr  9th  century,  if  they  contain  large  {nterpolalloos  of  con- 
siderably later  date  and  if  they  are  Ionian  inorigin,  the  authorit]' 
o(  the  poems  becomes  comparatively  slight.  The  existence  of 
different  strata  in  the  poems  will  imply  tbe  exbtence  of  incoii> 
sistencies  and  contradictions  in  tbe  evidence;  *«r  will  ifcc 
nvUcace  be  that  of  a  contemporary.  It  will  alto  follow  tbat  the 
picture  of  the  heroic  1^  contained  in  tbe  poems  b  an  idealised 
one.  Tbe  more  extreme  critics,  (.(.  Belocb,  deny  that  the  poem* 
are  evidence  even  for  the  existence  of  a  pre-Dorian  epoch.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  poems  aie«ssigncd  to  the  irlh  or  iitb 
century,  to  n  Pehqminesinn  writer,  and  to  n  period  anterior  t« 
Ibe  Dorian  Invasion  and  tbe  colonisatioM  of  Asia  Minor  (tUi 
is  the  view  of  the  late  Dr  D.  B.  Munro),  (he  evidence  becomes 
that  of  a  CNitemporary,  and  the  authority  of  the  poems  for  tbe 
distribution  of  races  and  tribes  in  the  Heroic  Age,  as  well  as  for 
tbe  lodal  and  politkal  conditi«is  of  the  poet's  time,  would  be 
conclusive.  Homer  recognises  no  Doiians  in  Greece,  except  in 
Crete  (see  OJytsey,  zix.  177),  and  no  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor.  Only  two  explanations  are  possible.  Either  there  is 
deliberate  arebaism  in  tbe  poems,  or  else  they  are  earlier  in  date 
than  the  Dorian  InvaMon  ami  the  eoloniiation  of  Asia  Minor. 

II.  For  the  period  that  extends  from  tfae  end  of  tbe  Heroic 
Age  to  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesbn  War*  the  two  principal 
authorities  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  Not  only  f(,,fg,f^ 
have  the  other  historical  works  which  treated  of  this 
period  perished  <tbose  at  least  whono  date  is  eaiUer  tbaa 
the  Girtsiian  era),  but  tbeir  authority  was  secondary  and 
their  material  chicly  derivU  from  these  two  wriren.  In  one 
re^>ect  then  ifaia  period  of  Creek  hbtory  stands  done  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said,  with  hardly  an  exaggeration,  tbat  there  b 
nothing  like  U  dsewhere  In  hbtory.  Airaoei  bur  sole  authoritim 
arc  two  writers  of  unique  genins,  and  ihey  are  writers  MMMi 
works  have  come  down  to  us  intact.  For  the  period  whicb  ends 
with  tbe  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  our  authority  is  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  period  which  extends  (ram  478  to  411  we  are 
dependent  upon  Tliucydides'.  In  each  case,  bowever,  a  distinc* 
tion  must  be  drawn.  The  Persbn  Wars  form  the  proper  subject 
of  Herodotus's  vnnrk;  the  Pcft^nnesian  War  b  tbe  subject  of 
Thucydides.  The  inierval  between  the  two  wars  n  merely 
sketched  by  Thucydides;  while  of  the  period  anterior  to  tbi 
conflicts  of  the  Greek  with  the  Persian,  Herodotus  docs  not 
attempt  either  a  complete  or  a  continuous  narrative.  Hb 
refercncestoit  arecpisodicilandacddcntal.  Henccour  know- 
ledge of  the  Persian  Wars  and  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War  b 
widely  different  In  character  from  our  knowledge  o{  the  rest  of 
this  period.  In  the  history  of  these  wan  the  laeunat  arc  feW; 
in  the  rest  of  tbe  hbtory  they  are  alike  frequent  and  serious.  In 
the  historyr  therefore,  of  tbe  Penbn  and  Peloponnesian  Wan 
Utile  b  to  be  learnt  from  the  secondary  sources.  Elsewhere^ 
especially  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wars,  tbey  become 
relatively  important. 

In  estimating  Ibe  authority  of  Herodoins  (f.w.)  we  mnst  be 

■Siiictty  KKakmc.  to  411  *.c.  For  the  but  seven  mots  ef  the 
war  our  principal  authority  b  Xenophon,  Btttaint  i.,  & 
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cutful  to  dfatlng^b  bttnen  tb«  InvMion  of  Xarses  utd  aB 
tltat  is  earlier.  UerodotDs'a  work  wu  publtihcd  loon  afltr 
430 B.&,  about  faaU  ■  century  if  ter  the  invasion.  Much  of  hit 
taforantlon  wu  (Kthcrcd  in  thie  course  ol  the  preceding  liMniy 
years.  Althou^  bis  ovidence  Is  not  tfcu  of  an  «ye-viinets,  he 
hu)  liad  <^>ponunities  of  raecting  those  tvbo  hid  themselves 
played  a  part  In  the  war,  on  one  side  or  the  other  («.c.Tbersander 
of  OtdraoieDos,  ix.  16).  In  any  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tradition  which  is  little  more  than  a  genera tkn  dd,  and  the 
tvents  to  nidA  the  iradrtton  relates,  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
agaiost  Xtxin,  were  of  a  nature  to  impress  thems^es  hidelibly 
upoa  the  minds  of  contemporaries.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  b  treating  of  the  period  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xencs, 
be  is  dependent  npoo  a  tradition  which  is  never  less  than  two 
gerienttona  oU,  and  is  sometimes  centnrks  old.  His  Informants 
were,  at  best,  the  sons  or  grandwns  of  the  actors  in  the  wars 
{i.t.  Arcbias  the  Spartan,  iii.  sj).  Moreover,  the  invasion  of 
Xemt,  entailing,  as  it  did.  the  destruction  of  dties  and  saRctu- 
aries,  especially  of  Athens  and  its  temples,  marks  a  dividing 
line  in  Greek  history.  It  was  not  merely  that  evidence  perished 
and  records  were  destroyed.  What  In  referents  te  tradition  Is 
even  more  important, a  new  consciousness  of  power  was  awakened, 
Mw  interests  wct«  aroused,  and  new  questions  and  problems 
came  to  the  front.  The  former  things  had  passed  away;  all 
things  were  become  new.  A  generation  that  is  occupied  with 
making  huiory  on  a  great  scale  is  not  likely  to  busy  itself  with 
the  history  of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  earlier  traditions 
became  funt  and  obscured,  and  the  history  difficult  to  recon- 
struct. As  wc  trace  back  the  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia  to  its  beginnings  and  antecedents,  we  are  conscious  that 
the  tradition  becomes  less  trustworthy  as  we  pass  back  from 
one  stage  to  another.  The  tradition  of  the  expedition  of  Datis 
and  Artaphcmes  is  less  credible  in  its  details  thin  that  of  the 
expedition  of  Xencs,  but  it  a  at  once  fuller  and  more  credible 
than  the  tradition  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  When  we  get  back  to 
the  Scythian  expedition,  we  can  discover  but  few  grains  of 
historical  truth- 
Much  recent  criticism  of  Herodotus  has  been  directed  against 
his  veracity  as  a  traveller.  With  this  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  criticism  of  him  as  an  historian  begins  with  Thucydides. 
Among  the  references  oi  the  Utter  writer  to  his  predecessor  are 
the  following  passages:  t  11;  i.  ti  ad  fin.;  i.  k  ad  fiu. 
(cf.  Herod,  ix.  sj,  and  vi.  57  ad  fia.};  iti.  61  S  4  (cf.  Herod, 
tl.  87);  ii.  3  ii  t  and  3  (cf,  Herod,  vii.  ijj);  ii.  8  S  l  (cf.  Herod. 
V).  98).  Perhaps  tbc  two  dearest  examples  of  this  criticism  arc 
to  be  found  in  Thucydides'  correctioit  of  Hcrodotui't  account 
of  the  Cyloniuv  conspiracy  (Thuc.  i.  126,  cf.  Herod,  v.  71)  and 
in  his  appccciation  of  the  character  of  Themialoclcs^a  vcded 
protest  against  the  slanderous  talcs  accepted  by  Herodotus 
(i.  138).  In  Plutarch's  traa  "  On  the  Mah'gnity  of  Herodotus." 
there  is  much  that  b  suggestive,  although  bis  general  standpoint, 
via.  that  Herodotus  was  in  duly  bound  to  suppress  all  that  was 
discreditable  to  the  valour  or  patriotism  of  the  Greeks,  b  not 
that  of  the  modem  critk.  It  must  be  conceded  (o  Plutarch 
that  be  makes  good  hb  charge  of  bias  in  Hcrodoiu»*s  attitude 
towanb  coiain  of  the  Greek  states.  The  question,  however, 
may  fairly  be  asked,  bow  far  thb  bbs  b  personal  lo  the  aathoTi 
or  how  fai  it  a  due  to  the  character  of  the  sources  from  which 
Us  informal bon  was  derived.  He  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  be 
■ci|nitlcd«f  personal  bias.  Hb  work  b,  to  some  eticnt,  intended 
as  an  aptUpc  for  the  Athenian  empire.  In  answer  to  (he  charge 
that  Athens  was  guilty  ol  rc^bfng  othec  Greek  sulcs  of  their 
iKcdom,  Herodotus  seeks  10  diow,  firstly,  that  it  was  to  Athens 
that  tbc  Greek  world,  as  a  whole,  owed  its  freedom  from  Persia, 
lui  tscondly,  tbat  the  subjecu  ol  Athens,  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
were  unworthy  to  be  free.  Thb  leads  him  to  be  unjust  both 
to  tbc  servictB  of  Sparta  and  10  the  qualities  of  the  Ionian  race. 
For  bb  estimate  of  the  debt  due  (o  Athens  see  vii.  139.  For 
hm  igrinit  the  lonians  sec  especially  iv.  141  (cf-  Thuc.  vi.  77); 
d.  alw  {..  r43  and  r46,  vi.  is-i4  {LadC),  vi.  m  od  fi».  A 
■triUng  cuaple  of  hb  prejudice  in  favour  of  Athens  b  f  urnbhed 
kgr«i.9i.  At  A  aionKat  whoa  Gtecoe  nnc  i«ith  the  crime  of 
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Athens  in  cspeOioglbe  Aeginetaas  from  their  blond,  be  ventures 
Lo  trace  in  their  expulsion  tM  vengeance  of  heaven  for  an  act 
of  sacrilege  nearly  rixty  years  eorli^  (see  Aecma).  As  a  rule, 
bowevcr,  the  bias  qipaicat  in  Us  nanatWc  b  due  to  the  sources 
from  which  it  b  derived.  .WtUIng  at  Athens,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  be  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  past 
through  an  Athenian  medium.  It  was  inevitable  that  much 
of  what  he  heard  should  come  to  him  feom  Athenian  infomaots, 
■od  should  be  celovired  by  Athenian  prejudices.  We  may  tbna 
eapfaun  the  leniency  which  be  sbows  towuds  Aqpw  and  Tbcssaly. 
the  old  allies  of  Athens,  in  marked  contrast  to  hb  treatmtBt  of 
Thebes,  Corinth  and  Acgina,  her  deadliest  foes.  For  Argos 
cf.  vii.  lit;  Thessoly,  vii  i7)-i74:  Thebes,  viL  133,  vii.  333, 
ix.  S7;  Corinth  (especially  the  COrfnlUaa  gmenl  Adelmaatua, 
whose  son  Aristeus  was  the  tnoai  active  enemy  of  Athens  «t  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War),  vii.  5,  vii.  >i,  viii.  19  and 
61,  vii.  94;  Aegjna,  ix.  jS-&>  and  8$.  In  hb  intimacy  with 
members  ^  the  great  Akmaeoniil  house  wc  probably  httve  the 
explanation  of  hb  depreciation  of  the  services  of  Tbemistocla,  as 
well  as  of  hb  defence  of  the  family  from  the  charges  biou^ 
against  it  in  connexion  with  Cylon  and  with  the  inddent  of  the 
shield  shown  on  Pentelicus  at  the  time  of. Marathon  (v.  ji,  vi 
111-134}.  Hb' failure  to  do  justice  to  the  Cypselid  tyrants  of 
Corinth  (v.  qi),  and  to  the  Spartan  king  Clcomcnes,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  (he  nature  of  hb  sources— In  the  fonner  casCi 
the  tradition  ol  the  Corinthian  oligarchy;  in  the  latter,  accounts, 
portly  derived  from  the  family  of  the  exiled  king  Demaratus  and 
partly  representative  of  the  view  of  the  q)horatc.  Much  of  the 
earlier  history  b  cast  in  a  religious  mould,  «.g.  the  story  of  the 
Mermnad  kings  of  Lydta  in  book  i.,  or  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  ol  Cyrcne  (iv.  145-167).  In  such  cases  we  cannot  fSil 
to  recognize  the  inOuence  of  the  Delphic  priesthood.  Crolc 
has  pointed  out  that  (be  moralizing  tendency  observable  in 
Herodotus  b  partly  (o  be  expbincd  by  tbc  fact  that  much  of  lib 
Information  was  gathered  from  pries(s  and  at  temples,  and  that 
it  was  given  in  explanation  of  votiveofferings,Dror  the  fulfilment 
of  oracles.  Hence  ihedelerminat  ion  of  thesourcesofbis  narrative 
has  becomconeof  the  principal  tasksof  Herodotean criticism.  In 
addition  to  (he  current  (radiiion  of  Athens,  the  family  tradition 
of  the  Alcmaecmidae,  and  the  stories  to  be  beard  at  Delphi  and 
other  sanctuaries,  there  mity  be  indicated  the  Spartan  tradition, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  sLh  century; 
that  of  hb  native  Halicarnassus,  to  which  is  due  tbc  prominence 
of  its  queen  Artemtua;  (be  traditions  of  the  Ionian  dtlcs, 
especially  of  Samcs  and  Miletus  (important  both  for  the  hbtory 
of  the  Mctmnadac  and  for  the  Ionian  Revolt);  and  those  current 
in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  which  were  learned  during  hb 
residence  at  Thuiit  (Sybaris  and  Croion,  v.  44. 45:  Syracuse  and 
Gda,  viL  153-167).  Among  hu  more  special  sources  we  can 
point  to  the  descendants  of  Demaratus,  who  still  held,  at  (he 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  the  principality  in  the  Troad 
which  had  been  granted  Ic  (bcir  ancestor  by  Darius  (Xen.  Httt. 
iii.  I.  6),  and  to  the  family  of  the  Persian  general  Arlabaws, 
in  which  the  satrapy  of  F'ascylium  (Phrygia)  was  hereditary  in 
the  jth  century.'  His  umt  of  written  material  b  more  dtfficnh 
to  determine.  It  b  generally  agreed  tbat  the  Ibt  of  Persian 
satrapies,  wilb  their  respective  assessments  of  tribute  (iii.  89-97), 
the  descriptlm  of  Ibe  royal  road  from  Sardis  lo  Susa  (v.  53-54), 
and  of  the  march  of  Xerxes,  together  with  the  Ibt  of  the  con- 
tingents that  look  part  in  the  expedition  (vii.  16-131),  OK  all 
derived  from  documentary  and  authoritative  sources.  From 
previous  writers  (eg.  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Hecatacos,  Charon 
of  Lampsacus  and  Xantbus  the  Lydian)  it  b  probable  that  he 
has  borrowed  little,  though  the  fragments  arc  too  scanty  to 
permit  of  adequau  comparison.  Hb  references  to  monuments, 
dedicatory  offerinp,  inscriptions  and  oracles  are  frequent. 

The  chief  defects  of  Herodotus  are  bis  future  too  grasp  the 
principles  of  historical  nitidsm,  to  understand  the  nature  of 
military  operations,  tnd  to  sppreciate  the  importance  of 

■Possibly  aome of  tMlnlarmaiionoboutPefsiaoaaaiT*  may  have 
been  derived,  at  first  ecoacohd  hand, from  ZopynastBanofMcgaoyiUL 
whoa*  fligjht  to  Athena  b  mentioned  in  UL  IM). 
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chronology.  In  place  ot  historical  ciitklsin  we  find  &  crude 
ntioiufiim  (e^.  ii.  45,  vii,  119,  vlii.  8).  thving  no  conception  of 
the  diuinclion  between  occa^en  and  cause,  he  i(  content  to  find 
(he  explanation  of  great  historical  movements  in  trivial  inddenls 
or  pcnonal  motives.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
tccount  ti  the  Ionian  revolt,  in  which  be  falls  to  discover  the 
rail  cuiKS  dtber  vi,  the  movement  w  of  Ha  molt.  Indeed,  It 
is  clear  thai  be  rcfardcd  criticism  as  no  part  of  bit  task  as  an 
historian.  In  vii.  151  be  stales  the  principleB  which  have  guided 
him— fgrA  M  A^ciXu  Xh/tip  "Ktyiita^,  wtt9*vfid  yt  fth  vit 
vorrATon  t^tiHut,  koI  fwt  rovro  twvt  ixt***  ^  wlwrt  itdyof. 
In  obedience  to  this  principle  he  again  and  agalq  gives  two  or 
more  versions  of  a  story.  We  are  thus  frequently  raabled  to 
arrive  at  the  tnlth  by  a  comparison  of  the  discrepant  traditions. 
It  would  have  been  fcrtunate  if  atl  ancient  wfiters  who  tacked 
the  critical  genius  of  Thucydidcs  had  been  content  to  adc^  the 
practice  of  Herodotus.  HI*  acooants  of  battki  arc  ^way« 
unsatisfactory.  The  great  battles,  Marathon,  Tbennopytae, 
Salamis  and  Plalaea,  present  a  series  of  problems.  This  result 
Is  partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  traditions  which  he  follows— 
traditions  which  were  to  some  extent  inctmsislcnt  or  contra- 
dtclety,  and  were  derived  from  different  sourcesi  it  is,  however. 
In  great  measure  due  to  hh  Inability  to  think  out «  strategical 
combination  or  a  tactical  movement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  battle  of  Plataea,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is  wholly 
unintelligible.  Host  serious  of  aB  his  deficiencies  is  bis  caretcu 
chronology.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  jtb  century,  the  dau 
which  he  affords  are  hiadequate  or  amUguous.  The  Interval 
between  the  Scythian  expedition  and  the  Ionian  revolt  is 
descril>ed  by  so  vague  an  expression  as  /uri  U  oO  voXXAf  x/>^" 
tikm  iMcwr  )ir  (v.  38).  In  the  butory  of  the  revoli  itself, 
though  he  (^vea  m  the  interval  between  its  outbreak  and  the 
fall  <^  Hiletui  ((erv  Irei,  vt.  18),  be  does  not  give  us  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  battle  of  Lade,  nor  docs  he  indicate  with 
sufBdent  precision  the  years  to  which  the  successive  ptinci  ot 
the'  movement  belong.  Throughout  the  work  profcKcd  syn* 
chronisms  (00  often  prove  to  be  mere  literary  devices  (or  fadlilat- 
ing  a  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  (cf.  e.g.  v.  81  with 
Si),  go;  or  vt,  51  with  87  and  94).  In  the  6th  century,  as  Grote 
poinrcd  out,  a  whole  generation,  or  more,  disaf^ars  in  his 
historical  perspective  (cE.  i.  30,  vi.  115,  v.  94,  iii.  47,  48, 
V.  itj  contrasted  with  v.  104  and  iv.  161).  The  attempts  (o 
reconstruct  (he  chronology  of  thb  century  upon  the  basis  of  the 
data  afforded  by  Herodotus  (e.g.  by  Belocb,  Rheinitthtt  Uuteum, 
xtv.,  1890,  pp.  465-473)  have  completely  failed. 

In  spite  of  all  such  defects  Herodotus  is  an  author,  not  only 
of  unrivalled  literary  charm,  but  ot  the  utmost  value  to  the 
historian.  If  much  remains  uncertain  or  obscure,  eVen  in  the 
history  of  the  Persian  Wars,  it  is  chiefly  to  motives  or  policy, 
to  topography  or  strategy,  to  dates  or  numbers,  that  uncertainly 
attaches,   it  is  to  these  that  a  sober  criticism  win  confine  itself. 

Thucydidcs  is  at  once  the  father  of  contemporary  history  and 
tbe  father  of  historical  criticism.  Prom  a  comparison  of  i.  i. 

  .     i.  21  and  v.  16,  we  may  gather  both  the  principles  to 

which  he  adhered  in  the  composilioh  ot  his  woth  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  composed.  It  is 
sddom  that  tbe  circumstances  of  an  historical  wnter  have  been 
so  favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  Thucydides 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Twenty-Seven  Years'  War  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  had  reached  manhood  at  its  out- 
break, and  he  survived  Us  close  by  at  least  hatf-a-dosen  years. 
And  be  was  more  than  a  mere  conlemporaiy.  As  a  man  of  high 
Urth,  a  member  of  the  Pcridcan  drde,  and  the  hoMer  of  the 
chief  political  office  in  the  Athenian  state,  the  lUategta,  he  was 
not  only  familiar  with  the  business  of  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  miUtaty  <^rations,  but  be  possessed  in  addition 
a  personal  knowledge  ot  those  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  age.  His  «dle  in  the  year  414  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  distant  operations 
U-g-  Sicily)  and  of  cooling  in  contact  with  tbe  actors  on  the  other 
side.  He  hinuclf  tclb  us  that  he  spared  rw  pains  to  obtain  the 
be«  iafonnatkm  aviiUUe  in  each  caae.  He  dao  tcBs  «■  that 
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he  began  coUeCting  materials  for  his  work  from  tbe  very  beginaing 
of  tbe  war.  bdecd.  it  h  prabi^  that  much  of  books  i.-v,  a* 
was  written  soon  after  tbe  Peace  of  Nicias  (431).  just  as  it  it 
possible  that  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  Ex[Kditk>n  (boc^  vL 
and  vii.)  was  originally  intended  lo  form  a  separate  work.  To 
the  view,  however,  which  has  obtained  wide  auppon  In  leecat 
yoara,  that  books  L-v.  ai  and  books  vl.  and  vIL  were  sqwntcty 
puUidied,  (be  rest  ot  book  v.  and  book  vHI.  being  Utile  norc  iban 
a  rough  draught,  composed  after  the  author  had  adqxcd  the 
theory  of  a  single  war  of  twenty-seven  years'  duatiofi,  of  which 
the  Sidlian  Expedition  and  the  operations  of  the  years  431-411 
formed  integral  parts,  there  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  bavc 
been  composed  In  the  first  years  of  the  4th  century,  after  hit 
return  from  exile  In  404,  when  tbe  material  already  in  existence 
must  have  been  revised  and  largely  recast.  There  are  exceed- 
ingly few  passages,  such  as  iv.  48.  5,  iriildi  appear  to  have  beta 
oveilaofced  in  tbe  process  of  revision.  It  can  Jiardljr  be 
questhmed  that  the  Impression  left  upon  (be  reado^a-iniad  is 
that  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  in  aQ  the  books  alike*  fa 
that  of  one  writing  after  the  fall  ot  Athens. 

The  task  of  historical  critidsMintbecaaeof  tbe  Moponnedav 
War  is  iridriy  diflcrent  from  its  task  in  the  esse  of  the  Persian 
Wars.  It  has  to  deal,  not  with  tacts  as  they  appear  in  the 
traditions  of  an  imaginative  race,  but  with  facts  as  they  appeared 
to  a  idenlific  observer.  Fads,  indeed,  are  seldom  in  di^Hite 
Hie  quettioa  is  lalher  whether  facts  of  Inpoitance  are  ooilttetl, 
whether  the  eiplattation  of  causes  is  correct,  or  whether  the 
judgment  of  men  and  measures  is  jutt.  Sudi  inaccuracies  at 
have  been  brought  home  to  Thucydides  on  the  strength,  e.g.  of 
epigraphic  evidence,  are,  at  a  rule,  trivial.  His  roost  aerioet 
errors  reUle  to  topopaphical  details,  in  cases  where  he  was 
dependent  on  tbe  information  of  others..  Spbaaeria  (see  PvLOs) 
(see  G.  B.Grundy,  Jemrnot  HeUenie  Sludies,  xvi..  1806,  p.  t) 
is  a  case  in  point.  Nor  have  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
siege  of  Plataea  been  cleared  up  either  by  Grundy  or  by  otben 
(see  Grundy,  Topograpky  Ike  Battle  ^  Platau,  &t.  i8m). 
Where,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  writing  at  first  hand  his  descrip- 
tions of  sites  are  surprisingly  correct.  The  most  terious  charge 
as  yet  brought  against  his  authority  as  to  matlere  of  fact  relates 
to  hit  account  of  (he  Revolution  ot  the  Four  Hundred,  which 
iQ)f>eait,  at  first  ^ht,  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  documcntsiy 
evidence  supplied  by  Aristolk'sCoiittfAi/imo/.^Mdutf.ti).  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  docareeots  have 
been  correctly  interpreted  by  Aristotle.  On  (he  whole,  it  is 
.  probable  (hat  the  general  course  of  events  was  such  as  Thucydidcs 
describes  (see  E.  Meyer,  ForstkmgeK,  ii.  4o6-4j6),  though  be 
failed  to  aj^wedate  the  position  of  llicramenes  and  the  ModetMe 
party,  and  was  clearly  misinlbnmed  on  some  important  pMntS  of 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  omission  of  facts,  it  is  unques  lion  able 
that  much  is  omitted  that  would  not  be  omitted  by  a  modern 
writer.  Such  omissions  are  generally  due  to  the  author^  con- 
ception of  his  task.  Thus  the  intenial  history  of  Athens  it 
passed  over  as  forming  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  war.  It 
is  only  where  the  course  of  the  war  is  directly  affected  by  tbe 
course  of  political  events  (eg.  by  the  Revolution  d  the  Fo«r 
Hundred)  that  the  internal  hfatory  is  referred  to.  However 
much  It  may  be  regretted  that  tbe  relatkmt  of  political  parties 
arc  not  more  fully  described,  especially  In  book  v.,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  from  .hia  standpoint  there  ts  logical  jiistificatioB 
even  for  the  omission  of  the  osliadsm  ot  Hyperbolus.  There 
are  omissions,  however,  which  are  sot  so  tuSy  eipUlBed. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  Inttance  it  that  of  the  raiting  of  Ibc 
tribute  in  415  B.C.  (sec  Deliah  Lcacus). 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  iIk  histcHical  methods  cf 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  more  apparent  than  in  tbe  tieatnent 
of  the  cauea  of  events.  Tbe  distiactioa  between  die  ocessfaia 
and  (he  cause  is  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  Thucydidct, 
and  it  is  hts  tendency  to  make  too  Kttle  rather  than  too  mod 
of  tbe  personal  factor.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  an  event  is  adeqnale  or 
conect.  In  tiadiwlliecwiiMof  the  FwlopaniwAui  WarUsdL 
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modera  writm  tn  (Bipoicd  to  iDow  more  wtii^  u>  the 
qtercUl  rivalry  of  Coiiath;  while  in  the  cue  of  ihc  Sidliu 
oqwditkm,  they  would  utuUy  revcne  bu  judgmeiit  (ii.  6s  i  fa 
ZwiMw  i^oSi  4i  ot  r«wSraf>  rfi^  Mv>tP>  I*  ob 
tritmir).  To  i»  it  Ktin>  Uut  the  vety  fde*  of  the  expedition 
jn^)liad  ft  glgtntk  miscalculatioti  of  the  teaources  Athea*  and  of 
the  difficulty  ol  the  tatk.  Hit  judgment!  of  men  and  of  measure* 
have  bee*  criticized  by  irriten  of  different  icboola  and  fran 
diflcmtpobitoof  view.  Giota  criticised  hi>  verdict  iipoaQMi, 
whUb  he  accepted  his  cMfmate  of  the  p^cy  itf  Petidea.  Hon 
Ncent  writm,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accepted  his  view  of 
QeoQ,  while  tltey  have  lelected  for  attack  hia  appreciation  alike 
W  the  policy  and  tke  nautty  ol  Pehdea.  He  baa  been  charged, 
toe,  with  hDine  to  do  joMlce  to  the  MatenaDship  erf  Aldtuds.* 
There  ate  cues,  undoubtedly.  In  which  the  balance  of  recent 
opinioit  wSl  be  advene  to  tbe  view  of  Thucydidea.  Tbm  are 
Duoy  nxHc  in  which  the  reault  of  criticiim  hu  been  to  esubliih 
his  view.  Thai  be  ibould  occMlooally  have  been  mistaken  in 
Us  jadgnent  and  hia  viewa  it  certainly  do  detractiaa  from  hia 
datin  to  grcalaMa. 

On  the  whole,  it  nay  be  said  that  while  tbe  criticism  of 
Herodotus,  since  Grate  wrote,  has  tended  seriously  to  modify 
our  view  of  (he  Penian  Wan,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  history, 
tbe  criticinn  of  Thucydides,  in  qiitc  of  its  Imposiog  bulk,  ha» 
afected  but  slightly  our  view  of  tbe  coum  of  the  Pdoponnesian 
War.  The  kbows  of  recent  workers  in  this  field  have  borne 
most  fruit  iriiere  they  have  been  direaed  to  subJecU  neglected 
hf  Thucjrdides,  such  u  the  hiatory  ol  political  parties,  or  tbe 
OValsation  ei  the  empire  <G.  Gilbert's  Itmere  Cackickie  Athens 
im  ZtHalUr  dtt  pd.  Kritfts  ig  a  good  example  of  such  work). 

In  regard  to  Thucydidn'  treatment  of  the  period  between  the 
Persian  and  Pdopcmneaiaa  Wan  (the  so-called  PciUccMtoitsru) 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  does  not  ptofess  to  give,  even 
ia  ootlim^  the  hiatoiy  of  this  period  as  a  wbok.  Tbe  period  is 
Rgasdedaiinply  aa  a  prehide  to  the  Pdoponnesian  War.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Creek  world  or  of 
Greece  proper  during  this  period.  There  is,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  Athenian  bistory.  Hia  object  is  to 
trace  tbe  growth  of  the  Alhenian  Emfun,  and  the  causes  that 
made  the  war  inevitable.  Much  ia  tbcRiore  omitted  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  other  Greek  states,  especially  tbe  Pct<>- 
ponneaian,  but  even  ia  the  history  of  Athens.  Nor  doc*  Thucyd- 
ides attempt  an  exact  chronology.  He  gives  us  a  few  datea 
(<.f.  surrender  of  Itbooie,  in  the  tenth  year,  L  roj;  of  Utasos, 
ia  tbe  third  year,  i.  loi;  duration  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
six  yeara,  L  no;  interval  between  Tanagra  and  OcnophirU 
6i  daya,  i.  io8;  revolt  of  Samos,  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
Thuty  Yeara'  Truce,  i.  trs),  but  from  these  data  ahnie  it  would 
be  impossiblc'to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  tbe  period.  In 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  oar  other  authorities,  our 
knowledge  of  this,  the  true  period  of  Athenian  greatnasa,  must 
remain  ^bt  and  imperfea  aa  cwnpted  with  ow  kiwiriedge 
of  tbe  next  thirty  years. 

Of  tbe  aecondarr  autboritia  for  this  period  tbe  two  principal 
ones  are  Diodonia  (xi.  3S  to  iSL  37)  and  Piutafch.  Diodorus 
„,  ,  lBofvalaediie^iafelaliontoSiGilianabira,towblcb 
be  devotes  about «  tUsd  of  tide  aection  of  his  «oA 
and  for  lAich  be  b  almost  oar  sole  ambority.  Hia  sooroe  fbr 
Sicfiian  Ustory  is  tbe  Sidllan  writer  'Hmaeus  (f.a),  an  author 
of  tbe  3rd  century  9XL  For  tbe  history  of  Greece  Proper  during 
tbe  Pcntecootaetia  Diodonu  contributea  comparatively  bttle 
of  importance.  Icolated  noticca  of  particular  evenu  the 
SjHMcUm  of  Bis,  471  B.C.,  or  the  fwwdation  ^  Amt^potis, 
437  s-c),  which  i^H>ear  to  be  derived  from  a  dmmological  writer, 
may  generally  be  trusted.  Tbe  greater  part  of  bis  narraltyc 
ia,  however,  derived  bom  Efdiotus,  who  appears  to  have  had 
beibre  him  Utile  nutbcntk  faftenatiMi  for  this  period  of  Greek 
history  other  than  that  afldrded  by  Thucydides'  work.  Four  of 
Plutstcb's  Lhts  are  concerned  with  this  period,  via.  TktmiOwiet, 
Aritiidti,  Cimon  and  Ptridts.   From  the  Ariaiitt  little  can 

•  *  For  a  ddcDce  ef  Thncydidse'  fudgment  on  all  three  atatewMn. 
see  E.  Mayer,  ArsfihwgM,  iL  a96-3»> 


be  gained.  Plutardi,  in  tUs  hfogtapby,  appem  te  be  mainly 
dependent  upon  Idomeneus  of  Lampncus,  an  excessively  untmst> 
worthy  writer  of  tbe  jrd  century  B.C,  lAm  b  probably 
to  be  credited  irith  tbe  ionuioa  of  tbe  oligarchical  " 
conspiracy  at  tbe  time  of  the  battle  of  Plataca  (ch.  13),  and  of 
the  decree  ef  Aristides,  rendering  all  four  daaaca  of  dtiaena 
eligible  for  the  arrhonahip  (cb.  sa).  The  Cmm,  on  the  other 
hand,  containa  much  that  ia  valuablei  aucb  aa,  tbe  account 
ofth«battleolthe£u9iHdn(cha.Maadt3).  TotbeiWa 
we  owe  several  quoUtions  from  tbe  Old  Comedy.  Two  other 
of  the  Lints,  Lycurgut  and  Sthii,  are  ■wnngt  our  most  important 
aources  for  tbe  earty  hiatory  ttf  Sparta  and  Athena  respectivdy. 
Of  the  two  (besides  .ftrftclei)  which  relate  to  the  Pebposntaian 
War,  Aleiblain  adds  little  to  what  can  be  pdned  from  Thucydidea 
and  Xenopbon;  tbe  Nkim,  oa  tbe  otMr  hand,  supftenenta 
Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  Sictfian  expedition  with  many 
valuable  details,  which,  it  may  safdy  be  assumed,  are  derived 
from  the  contemporary  histoiiaB,  Fhilistua  of  Syracuse. 
Amcdgst  die  ma4  valuable  material  afforded  by  Plutarcb  are 
the  quotatbiu,  whicb  occur  In  atmoM  aQ  tbe  Lues,  inm  tbe 
collection  of  Athenian  decreea  (il/i^futitirMi  mpvrvnr^  formed 
by  the  Macedonian  writer  Craterus,  in  the  3rd  century  b.c 
Two  other  works  may  be  mentioned  in  coiutexioR  with  tbe 
bistory  of  Atbena.  For  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Constitution 
dowa  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  stb  century  Aristotle's 
CnulUKliM  of  AOsns  (g.t.)  b  our  dief  au^rity. 
The  otherCMUff(NrMiii0/jifAau,erroQeouj|y  attributed 
to  Xenophon,  a  tract  of  singular  interest  both  on  liUnuy  and 
hbtorical  grounds,  throws  a  good  deal  ol  li^t  en  the  iatcma) 
conditioii  of  Athens,  and  on  the  system  of  goventment,  both  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War, 
during  the  earlier  yean  ol  whidi  it  was  composed. 

To  tbe  literary  sources  for  the  history  of  Greece,  especially  of 
Athens,  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  must  be  added  the  cpigiaphic 
Few  inscriptioDS  have  been  discovered  which  date 
back  beyond  the  Peniao  Wars.  For  the  Ulter  haU  SUST 
of  the  5th  century  they  arc  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Of  especial  value  are  the  series  of  Quota-Usts,  from 
which  can  be  calculated  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
i«bject-allics  of  Athens  from  tbe  year  454  B.C.  onwarda.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  of  Athenian 
oTigiti.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  relate,  aa 
a  rule,  to  questions  of  organisation,  finance  and  administration, 
as  to  which  bttlc  infotmatitw  is  to  be  gained  from  the  literary 
sources. 

For  tbe  period  between  the  Penian  and  Pelopoanesian  Wars 
Busolt,  Griedtiscke  GesckicMU,  iiL  i,  b  indispensable.  Hill's 
Smrces e/Gntk  History,  uc.  47^-43*  (Oxford,  1897)  b  excellent. 
It  gives  the  most  important  inscriptions  in  a  convenient  form. 

UI.  rAe4iACaifiiryf»fitri)wf4ajr.4/exo»d(r.— Of  the  historians 
who  Boutisbed  in  tbe  4th  century  the  sole  writer  whole  works 
have  cone  down  to  us  b  Xen^>hoa.  It  b  a  sbigular 
accident  of  fortune  that  ndther  ttf  tbe  two  authors, 
who  at  once  were  most  representative  of  their  age  and  did  axat 
to  determine  the  views  of  Greek  history  current  in  subsequent 
generations,  Ephtwns  (q.*.)  and  Theopompus  (^.t.),  should  be 
noauL  Itwasfiomtbem,rathertbanftomIferodotus,Tfaii7d* 
ides  or  Xenophoi  that  tbe  Rontan  w^  obtahKd  its  knowledge 
of  the  histoty  of  Greece  in  the  past,  and  its  conceptioo  of  its 
significance.  Both  were  pupils  of  Isocrates,  and  both,  therefore, 
bred  up  in  an  atmoqibere  U  rhetoric.  Hence  tbdr  popularity 
and  thdr  influence.  The  sdentific  spirit  of  Thucydides  was  alien 
to  the  temper  of  tbe  4tb  century,  and  hardly  more  congenial  to 
tbe  age  of  Cicero  or  Tadtus.  To  the  rhetorical  spirit,  which  u 
commra  to  both,  each  added  defects  peculiar  to  biouelf .  Theo- 
pompus b  a  strong  partisan,  a  awom  foe  to  Athens  and  to 
DetMcncy.  E|Aania,  thou^  a  mllitaty  historian.  Is  ignwant 
of  the  ait  of  war.  He  b  also  burediUy  caieleas  and  uncriticaL 
It  it  enou^  to  point  to  hb  dcscriptim  of  the  battle  of  the 
Eurymedon  (Diodorus xi.6o-6a)rio  which,  misled  by  an  epigram, 
which  be  ssppoted  to  relate  to  thb  engagement  <it  really  refen 
to  the  Atheaiaii  victory  off  Sdloda  in  Cyptai.  449  ^ 
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Buka  the  coast  of  Cypnu  the  tcene  of  Cimon^  uv«l  victory, 
ud  &iuii  no  difficulty  in  potting  it  on  the  ume  day  m 
victoiy  on  shore  oo  tkc  banks  oi  the  Etuymedon,  in  fuapbytiM. 
Only  a  few  fragntnu  renain  irf  dtlwr  wdixt,  but  TiKopaiiiptM 
(f.ff.)  was  largely  used  by  Ptttureh  In  aevml  of  tbt  Laa, 
while  Ephonu  continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  Diodonu' 
history,  as  far  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War  (Fragments  of 
Epboros  in  MiUler's  Pragmtiila  kutoriemm  iSvaanm,  vol.  i.; 
of  Tbeopompus  hi  gstfiwita  OKyHiyHcUa,  am  Tkmpempi 
d  CraHppi  fivgmtHlu,  ed.  B.  P.  Giwifel  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 
1900). 

It  may  be  at  least  claimed  for  Xenophon  (jjjt.)  that  be  Is  free 
fnm  all  taint  of  tbe  rhetorical  spirit.  It  may  also  be  claimed 
Utr  him.  that,  aa  a  wHikm,  heisbothboiHEatand  «cll-4nibmed. 
But,  if  there  is  no  iotificatioo  for  tbe  diaige  of  deliberate 
fals&atfon,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  strong  political 
prejudices,  and  that  his  narrative  has  tuffercd  from  them.  His 
historical  writings  are  the  .iMftaru,  an  account  of  tbe  expedition 
of  tbe  Ten  Thousand,  tbe  HtBtmiea  and  the  AfetUaiu,  a  eulogy 
of  the  %>artan  king.  Of  these  the  HHUmea  is  far  tbe  most 
Important  for  the  student  of  history.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts  (tbougb  there  is  no  ground  for  tbe  theory  that  the  two 
parts  were  separately  written  and  publtehed),  books  i.  and  ii., 
and  books  lii.  to  vii.  The  first  two  books  are  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucydides'  work.  They  begin,  quite  abruptly, 
m  the  middle  of  the  Attic  year  4ri/'o,  and  tbey  carry  tbe 
history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Thirty,  in  40J-  Books  iii.  to  vil., 
the  HttUxictt  proper,  cover  the  period  from  40t  to  j6i,  and  give 
the  Ustories  of  the  Spanao  and  Theban  hegemonies  down  to 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  There  ii  thus  a  gap  of  two  years 
between  the  point  at  which  tbe  6r*t  part  ends  and  that  at  which 
the  second  part  begins.  The  two  parts  differ  widely,  both  in 
their  aim  and  in  the  arrangement  a<  tbe  materiaL  In  the  first 
part  Xenophon  attempts,  though  noc  with  complete  success, 
to  follow  the  chroiKriqJcal  method  of  Tluicydides,  and  to  make 
each  successive  spring,  when  military  and  naval  operations  were 
resumed  after  the  winter^  interrnptionLtbe  startlng'iMibtt  <rf  a 
fresh  section.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  writers  ends, 
however,  with  the  outward  f»m  of  tbe  narrative.  All  that  is 
characteristic  of  Thucydides  b  absent  in  Xenophon.  The 
latter  writer  shows  neither  skill  in  portraiture,  nu  insist  into 
Motives.  He  is  defieiat  in  the  aniK  proportion  and  of  the 
distuKlion  between  occasion  and  cause.  Petli^  his  worst 
fault  is  a  lack  of  imagination.  To  make  a  story  intelligible 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  put  oneself  in  the  reader's  place, 
end  to  appredaie  bis  ignoftnce  of  circumstances  and  events 
whidi  wm^  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  acton  in  tbe  scene 
or  to  contemporaries.  It  was  not  given  to  Xenophon, asilwaa 
to  Thucydides,  to  discriminate  between  the  drcumsiancea  that 
are  essential  and  those  that  are  not  essential  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  story.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  srealth  of  det^, 
his  narrative  is  frequently  obscure.  It  b  quite  dear  that  in  the 
trial  of  the  generals,  e.(.,  something  Is  omitted,  it  may  be 
supplied  as  Diodorus  hu  supfdied  it  (uii.  lor),  or  it  may  be 
supplied  otherwise.  It  is  probaUe  that,  whra  under  csoss* 
•lamination  before  the  couiKil,  tbe  generals,  or  some  of  tbem, 
disdesed  the  commission  given  to  TherMoenes  and  ThrasybultM. 
The  important  point  b  that  Xenophon  himself  has  omiued  to 
supply  It.  As  ft  stands  his  narrative  is  unimdligible.  In  the 
first  twb  books,  though  there  are  omissions  {e.g.  tbe  loGS  of 
Nisaeo,  409  B.C.),  tbey  are  not  so  serioua  as  in  tbe  last  five,  nor 
is  tbe  Uaa  SO  evident.  It  is  true  that  if  the  accomit  of  the  mle 
of  the  Thirty  given  In  AristoUe's  CmufilNffoii  ^  Atikxt  be 
accepted,  Xenophon  must  have  ddibcratdy  misreprcMnted 
the  course  of  events  to  the  prejudice  of  Tberamenes.  But  it  is 
at  leut  doubtful  whether  AriUotle's  version  can  be  sustained 
against  Xenophon's,  though  it  may  be  admitted,  not  only  that 
there  are  "'■W*''—  as  to  details  in  the  latter  vrker's  narrative, 
but  that  less  than  justice  b  done  to  the  policy  and  motives 
of  the  "  Buskin."  The  HdUnica  was  written,  it  aboidd  be 
remembered,  at  Corinth,  after  36a.  More  than  forty  years  had 
thua  etepiad  riaoa  the  ercnti  recorded  in  the  fint  two  books. 


and  after  so  loog  an  Interval  accuracy  of  detail,  even  where  the 
detail  b  of  importance,  u  not  always  to  be  eipected.'  In  Ibe 
seoond  port  the  duooologieal  method  u  abandoned.  A  subjea 
once  b^un  h  followed  out  to  itt  natural  endingi  so  that  sections 
of  the  narrative  wbidi  are  consecutive  la  order  are  Irequently 
parallel  In  point  of  date.  A  good  example  of  this  wiU  be  found 
in  book  iv.  In  chapters  a  to  T  tbe  history  of  the  Corinthian 
war  b  carried  down  to  the  end  of  390,  so  far  as  the  operatfons 
oa  land  ai«  conoemed,  wUIc  chapter  8  contoitu  an  Kcoont  of 
the  naval  operatiens  fimn  394  to  In  tUs  second  part  of  tbe 
HcBmsca  the  author's  disqualificatioas  for  his  task  ore  amie 
apparent  ibas  ia  the  first  two  bo<As.  Tbe  more  be  b  acquitted 
of  Uaa  in  hb  selection  of  mnts  and  hi  his  omissiena,  tbe  more 
deariy  does  heatand  convicted  of  lacUag  all  aensaof  die  propOF- 
tlon-ot  things.  Down  to  Lendra  07*  Sparta  b  die  centre 
of  interest,  and  it  b  of  the  Spartan  state  alone  that  a  complete 
or  continuous  hbtoiy  b  given.  After  Leactra,  if  the  point  of 
view  b  no  longer  exclusively  Spartan,  tbe  narrative  of  eventa 
b  hardly  teas  inoomplete.  Tluougbout  the  second  part  of  tbe 
HtUtnica  omissions  abound  which  it  'a  difficult  cither  to  explain 
or  justify.  Tbe  formation  of  the  Second  Athenian  Confederacy 
of  377  B.C.,  tbe  foimdation  of  MegalopoUs' and  tbe  restoration 
of  the  Uesseniao  state  are  all  left  tmrecorded.  Yet  tbe  writer 
who  passes  them  over  wiibont  mention  tbiaka  it  worth  whik 
to  devote  more  than  one-olxtb  of  an  entire  book  to  a  chroniclB 
of  the  unimportant  feaU  of  tbe  citiicns  at  the  petty  state  of 
Phlius.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  appraise  the  policy  of 
tbe  great  Theban  leaders,  Pelopidaa  and  Epaminondaa.  The 
former,  indeed,  b  mentioned  only  ia  a  sin^e  pasasge,  relating 
to  tbe  embany  to  Susa  in  56S;  tbe  latter  does  not  appear  on 
the  scene  till  a  year  later,  and  receives  mention  but  twice  before 
the  battle  of  Mantinea.  An  author  who  omits  from  hb  narrative 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  hb  period,  and  elaborates 
the  portraiture  of  an  Agesilaus  while  not  attempting  tbe  hare 
outline  of  an  Epaminondas,  be  honest;  be  may  cvoi 
write  without  a  consdousneas  of  Uas;  he  certainty  cannot  tank 
among  the  great  writers  of  history.* 

For  tbe  history  (rf  the  4th  century  Diodorus  assumes  a  h^wr 
degree  of  importance  than  bdongs  to  him  hi  the  earlier  perMb 
This  b  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  deficiencies  of  .  .  . 
Xenofriion's  ifetlMiea, pardy  by  thefact  that  for  tbe  " 
fntcrval  betwetn  die  d(Mh  of  Epaminondas  and  the  acBtwfan  o( 
Alexander  we  have  in-  DkKhnus  alone  a  oontinnous  narrative 
of  events.  Books  xiv.  and  zv.  of  hb  htstory  indude  the  poiod 
covered  by  the  HtUtniai.  More  than  half  of  book  xiv.bdevoicd 
to  tbe  history  of  Sicily  and  the  idgn  of  Oionysius,  the  tyrant  el 
Sjrracuse.  For  tbb  pmlod  of  Sicilian  Uttoty  he  is,  pnctically, 
our  sole  anthodty.  In  tbercst  of  tbe  book,  as  well  asln  book  nr., 
there  b  much  of  valne,  espedaUy  in  the  notices  of  Macedoaiaa' 
history.  Thanks  to  Diodorus  we  arc  enabled  to  supply  many 
of  the  omissions  of  the  HeUtmua.  Dtodonis  is,  our  sole 
litciary  authority' lor  the  Athenian  naval  coniedemtloB  of  syi. 
Book  xvi.  must  tank,  with  tbe  Hdkmca  and  Arrian's  itnolwiid 
as  one  of  tbe  three  prindpd  authorities  for  thb  century,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  works  of  an  historical  character  are  concerned.  It  n 
our  authority  for  tbe  Social  and  the  Sacred  Wars,  as  wdt  « 
for  the  reign  «(  Phl%.  It  b  a  atrjona  irony  ef  fate  that,  fM 
what  is  perhaps  the  moA  momentona  epoch  in  the  UMoiy 
of  Greece,  we  should  have  to  turn  to  a  writer  of  such  inferior 
capadty.  For  tbb  period  hb  material  b  better  aitd  hb  import- 
ance greater;  hb  intelltgenra  b  as  limited  as  ever.  Who  but 
Diodorus  would  be  capable  of  narrating  the  siege  and  captntc 
ofMeAone  twice  over,  once  undertbe  year  3S4«  and  again  under 
the  year  jsa  (xvi  jt  and34;cf.  xiL^s  and  43^  Archidamus  (f.t.) 
dies  in  434i  ooaunaads  Pdoponaestan  army  in  431):  or  of  giving 
three  different  numbeia  of  yens  (eleven,  ten  and  nine)  in  three 
different  psisagea  (cha.  14,  13  and  59}  for  the  length  of  the 

*  On  the  discrepsanea  betwoeo  Xeooidion's  account  of  tbe  Thtity. 
and  Aristotle's,  see  G.  lilx^a\^,  Btrmts  (1S9S).  pp.  71-S6. 

*  The  fnglneni  of  tbe  New  Historian  ^xyrkynthus  Papjti,  vol.  V.) 
afloeda  axeeedingi*  impMtant  ouit«rial  for  the  CTttictm  of  Acnophoe'* 
■anative.   @ee  TKHWOiinn.1 
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Sured  War;  or  of  auertlog  tha  cradudon  flf  pete*  beMws 
Atbeni  and  Philip  in  340,  alter  tbc  failun  of  hia  attack  am 
P^nthua  and  Bjnantiion?  Amongst  the  nbiects  i^h  an 
omitted  it  the  Pnee  of  Philocntci.  For  tha  ea^Her  cbqitcn, 
which  bring  the  oaitative  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sacred  War, 
Epborus.  as  in  the  previous  book,  is  Diodoms'  main  aource. 
His  source  toi  the  rest  of  the  book,  i^.  for  the  greater  part  of 
Philip's  reign,  cannot  be  detcrinined.  It  ii  generally  agreed  that 
it  is  not  the  PkiUppiea  of  TbeoponpiM. 

For  the  reign  of  Alexander  our  earliest  eitaat  authority  is 
Diodoms,  who  belongs  to  the  age  of  AuguEtut.  Of  the  otbcn, 
HMarumt  Q-  Curtius  Rufus,  vrho  Wrote  in  Latin,  Uved  in  the 
ofAifM-  reign  of  the  enqieror  Claudius,  Arrian  and  Fhttarch 
'  '*  ID  the  snd  ccnturjr  a.d.  Yet  Alexander'*  feign  it 
"  ■  one  of  the  best  knom  periods  of  ancknt  hiitoiy. 
The  PcIoponQesian  War  and  the  twenty  years  of  Romsn 
history  which  begin  with  63  B.C.  are  the  only  two  periods 
which  we  can  be  said  to  know  more  fully  or  for  wldcb  we 
have  more  trustworthy  evidence.  For  there  is  no  period  of 
ancient  history  which  wu  recorded  by  a  larger  number  of 
contemporary  writers,  or  for  which  better  or  more  abundant 
materials  were  available.  Of  the  writers  actually  contemporary 
with  Alexander  there  were  &ve  of  importanc^-Plolemy,  Aristo- 
iHilus.  Callistheoes,  Onesicritus  and  Nearchusi  and  all  of  then 
occupied  positions  which  afforded  except  ion al  opporttmitles 
of  BKcrtaining  the  facts,  four  of  them  were  oflicers  in 
AJeundcr's  service.  Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  was 
one  of  the  somaiopkyliua  (we  may,  perhaps,  regard  litem  as 
correqionding  to  Napoteon's  manhals];  Aristobulus  was  also 
an  oB&cer  of  high  rank  <see  Arrian,  Ah^.  vi.  19.  to);  Nearcbus 
was  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  surveyed  the  Indus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  aod  Onesicritus  was  one  of  his  subordinates.  The 
fifth,  Callisihencs,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  inarch  down  to  his  death  in  317  and  was  admitted  to  the 
circle  of  his  intimate  friends.  A  sixth  historian,  Odtaicfaus, 
was  possibly  also  a  contemporary;  at  any  rate  he  is  not  more 
than  a  generation  later.  These  writers  had  at  ibefr  command  a 
mass  of  official  documents,  such  as  the  ^ovIXfiot  t^qfu/iUn — the 
CmU€  and  Court  Circular  combined— edited  and  published 
after  Alexander's  death  by  hb  secretary,  Eumencs  trf  Cardia; 
the  ervSiMi,  or  records  of  the  marches  o(  the  armies,  which  wen 
carefully  measured  at  the  time;  and  the  official  reports  on  the 
conquered  provinces.  Thai  these  documents  were  made  use  of 
by  the  historians  is  proved  by  tl>e  references  lo  them  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Arrian,  Plutarch  and  Strabo;  e.(.  Arrian,  Amab. 
vit.  ^5  and  it>,  and  Plutarch,  Altxatiitr  76  (quotation  from  the 
fiaaOvim,  timiMfi^);  Strabo  xv.  7>j  (reference  to  the  CToBftoi), 
ih  69  (reports  drawn  up  on  the  various  provinces).  We  have, 
in  addition,  in  Plutarch  numerous  quotations  from  Alexander's 
correspondence  with  his  mother,  Olympias,  and  with  his  officers. 
The  contemporary  historians  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
who,  except  in  a  single  instance,  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
deliberate  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  tbei«  are  Camaibenes, 
Onesicritus  and  Cleitarcbus,  whose  tendency  is  ibctorical. 
Nearchus  appears  to  have  allowed  full  scope  to  his  imagination 
in  dealing  with  the  wonders  of  India,  bot  to  have  been  otherwise 
veracious.  01  the  extant  writers  Arrian  {q.v.)  is  incomparably 
the  most  valuable.  His  meriu  are  twofold.  As  the  commander 
of  Roman  legions  and  tbc  author  of  a  work  on  tactics,  he  com- 
bined a  practical  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  military  art, 
while  the  wriicrs  whom  he  follows  in  the  Anabasis  are  the  two 
most  worthy  of  credit,  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.  We  may  wcU 
hesitate  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  writers  who  exhibit 
an  agreement  which  it  would  be  difficult  to-  parallel  elsewhere 
in  the  case  of  two  independent  historians.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  Arrian's  references  to  them  that  there  were  only  eleven 
cases  in  all  in  which  he  found  discrepancies  between  them. 
The  most  icrtons  drawback  which  can  be  alleged  against  them 
is  an  inevitable  bias  in  Alexander's  favour.  It  would  be  only 
natwal  thai  they  should  pass  over  in  silenca  the  wont  Uou  on 
theii  grcM  comuuKkr's  fane.  Next  in  velue  ts  the  Amataiit 
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comes  Plutarch^  Life  ef  AUramitr,  the  merits  of  which,  however, 
aie  not  to  be  gauged  by  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon 
b'tenture.  The  UJe  is  a  valuable  supplement  lo  the  Atuhuii, 
partly  because  PluUrch,  as  he  ia  writing  biogr^y  rather  than 
history  (for  his  concepti(«  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
see  the  famous  preface.  Lift  ef  AUxandtr,  ch.  i.),  is  concerned 
to  record  all  that  will  thtow  light  upon  Alexander's  character 
(e.|.  his  epigrammatic  sayings  and  quoutions  from  his  letters); 
partly  because  he  teUa  us  much  about  his  eariy  life,  before  be 
became  king,  while  Arrian  tells  us  nothing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Plutarch  writes  in  an  uncritical  spirit;  it  is  hardly  less 
unfortunate  that  be  should  have  formed  no  clear  conception 
and  drawn  no  eonsistent  picture  of  Alexander's  character. 
Book  xviL  of  Diodorus  and  the  ftitUriae  AUxandri  <rf  CurUiie 
Rufus  are  thoroughly  rhetorical  in  spirit.  It  is  probable  that 
in  both  cases  the  ultimate  source  is  the  work  of  Clilarchus. 

It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sth  century  that  a  fresh  source 
of  information  becomes  available  in  the  speeches  of  the  orators, 
theearliett  of  whomis  Antiphon  (d.4ii  B.C.).  Lysias 
is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Utirty 
(see  the  speeches  against  Eratosthenes  and  Agoratus), 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  gathered  from  Andocides  with  regard 
to  the  last  years  of  the  jih  and  the^ipening  years  of  the  next 
century.  At  the  other  end  of  ihfs  period  Lycurgus,  Hypcridca 
and  Dinarchus  throw  light  upon  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
The  three,  however,  who  are  of  most  importance  to  the  historian 
are  Isocrates,  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.  Isocratcs  (g.s.), 
whose  long  life  (436-338)  more  than  qians  the  interval 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponneaian  War  and  tarM. 
the  triuniph  of  Afacedon  at  Chaeronea,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  figures  in  the  Greek  world  of  his  day.  To 
comprehend  that  world  the  study  of  Isocralcs  is  indispensable; 
for  in  an  age  dominated  by  rhetoric  he  is  the  prince  of  rheioriciana. 
It  is  difficidt  for  a  modem  reader  to  do  him  justice,  so  alien  It 
his  tpiat  and  the  spirit  of  his  age  ftmn  ours.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  be  is  frequently  monotonous  and  prolix;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  most  famous  representative 
of  rhetoric,  be  was  read  from  one  end  of  the  Greek  world  to  the 
other.  He  was  the  friend  of  Evagoras  and  Archidamus,  of 
Dionysiu  and  Philip;  he  was  the  master  of  Aescfu'nes  and 
Lycurgus  amongst  orators  and  of  Ephorus  and  Tbcopomput 
amongst  historians.  No  other  contemporary  writer  has  left 
SO  indelible  a  stamp  upon  the  style  and  the  sentiment  of  his 
generation.  It  ia  a  commonplace  that  Isocrates  b  the  apostle 
of  PanhcUenism.  It  is  not  so  generally  recognized  that  he  is  the 
prophet  of  Hellenism.  A  passage  in  the  Panegyrieus  ({  so 
£jOTt  r6  TWO  'EXX^iui*       a  Mqotri  rou  miiwt  rqi  jioiwlat 

Itmiw  ttwiu  Koi.  4i£Uof  'EXXqcor  xaX^urAoi  tous  r^t  xaAbmM 
rqi  lifttipns  4  roh  rf*  loii-^  ^imun  lurixortai)  is  the  key 
to  the  hbtoiy  of  the  next  three  centuries.  Doubtless  be  had  no 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  East  was  to  be  helleniied. 
He  was,  however,  the  first  to  recognize  that  it  would  be  hellenized 
by  the  diffusion  oi  Greek  culture  rather  than  of  Greek  blood.  His 
PanhcUenisn  was  the  outcome  of  bis  recognition  of  the  new 
forces  and  tendcncica  which  were  at  work  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
generation.  When  Greek  culture  was  becoming  more  and  more 
international,  the  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  autonomy 
io  the  Greek  political  system  was  becoming  more  and  more 
absurd.  He  had  sufficient  insight  to  be  aware  that  the  pria 
paid  for  this  autonomy  was  the  domination  of  Persia;  a  domina- 
tion which  meant  the  servitude  of  the  Greek  stales  across  the 
Aegean  and  the  demoralisation  of  Greek  political  life  at  home. 
His  PanhcUenisin  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  distinction 
between  what  was  Greek  and  what  was  not  than  was  possible 
tolheintenterpatriotisnofaDemoKhenes.  In hislatcr orations 
he  has  the  courage  not  only  to  pronounce  that  the  day  of  Athens 
as  a  hrst^ratc  power  is  past,  but  to  see  in  Philip  the  needful 
leader  in  the  crusade  against  Persia.  The  earliest  and  greatest  of 
his  poKtictl  wmliona  it  the  Pamtc/rittts,  published  in  380  B.C., 
nklway  between  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  and  Leuctra.  It  is 
hit  a^Agse  for  Paabdlenism.  To  the  period  of  the  SodaLWtx 
bdoit  the  i)t  t«t  Vh«       wA-  'fi!*  Axw*»wfi«»*  vw**-^-' 
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hiilli  of  pent  value  as  evJdtncc  for  the  intenul  condllioiia  of 
AthrUK  «i  the  bcpntiing  of  the  struggle  with  Mncedi>n.  The 
n<i/iif  III  (jT3  1I.C.}  and  the  ArthUamus  (366  B.C.)  thnw  light 
»ip«m  the  politics  of  Bocotia  and  the  PetopoiilMK  napcctively. 
rhc  Panaihtn^icMi  (jjg  b.c),  the  chiM  of  his  old  110,  cmtaitu 
little  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  eadier  ontioiu.  The 
Pkthppus  lut  B.C.)  b  of  peculiar  intercM,  as  ^ving  the  tows 
of  the  Macedonian  parly. 

_  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  recent  hntorical  ciitlcism 
■■  the  reaction  against  the  view  which  wis  at  one  time  ilmort 
jh,,,  universally  accepted  of  the  character,  statesmantbip 
tttMs.      and  authority  of  the  orator  Demosthenes  {qs.). 

During  the  Ust  quarter  of  a  centvry  bischaracter  and 
atalesnianship  have  been  attacked,  and  his  authority  impiigned, 
by  a  series  uf  writers  of  whom  Holm  and  Bdodi  are  the  best 
known.  With  the  esiimate  of  his  character  and  statesmanship 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  With  regard  to  his  value  as  an 
authority  for  the  history  of  the  period,  it  is  to  his  spcechct,  and 
to  those  of  his  contemporariea,  AeMhiiict,Hyp«eldcs,D(narchu* 
and  Lycurgus,  that  we  owe  our  Intimate  knowledge,  both  of 
the  working  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  systems,  and  of  (he 
life  of  the  people,  at  this  period  of  Athenian  history.  From  this 
point  of  view  his  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As  a 
witness,  however,  to  matters  of  fact,  hisautbority  can  no  longer 
be  rated  as  highly  as  it  once  was,  t.f-  by  Schaefer  and  by  Groie. 
The  orator's  attitude  towards  events,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  is  inevitably  a  different  one  from  the  historian's.  The 
object  ul  a  Thucydides  b  to  ascertain  a  fact,  or  to  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  relations.  The  objea  of  a  Demosthenes  b  to  make 
a  point,  or  to  win  his  case.  In  their  dealings  with  the  past  the 
orators  exhibit  a  levity  which  isalmosi  inconceivable  to  a  modem 
reader.  Andocides,  in  a  passage  of  his  speech  On  Ihe  ityjttries 
(1 107)1  speaks  of  Marathon  as  the  crowning  victory  of  Xerxes' 
campaign;  in  hb  speech  Ox  Me  feaet  (i  3)  |ie  confuses  Mihiades 
with  Cimon,  and  the  Five  Vears'  Peace  with  the  Thirty  Years* 
Truce.  Thuugh  the  latter  passage  is  a  mass  of  absurdities  and 
confusions,  it  was  so  generally  admired  that  it  was  incorporated 
by  Acschinesin  his  speech  Onlke  Embosiy  ({{  t7>-i76).  If  such 
was  tbeir  attitude  towards  the  past ;  if,  in  order  to  make  a  point, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  pervert  history,  is  it  likely  that  tliey 
would  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of  veracity  in  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  present — as  to  their  contemporaries,  their  rivals 
or  their  own  actions?  When  we  compare  different  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  separated  hy  an  interval  of  years,  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe  a  marked  difference  in  his  statements.  The  farther 
he  is  from  the  events,  the  bolder  are  his  mb- statements.  It  b 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  speech  On  the  Cram  with  that  On 
the  Embaisy,  and  this  latter  speech  with  the  Philippict  and 
Olyntkiacs.  to  5nd  ill u!>t rations.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  no  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  is  to  be  accepted,  unless 
it  receives  inJcpendcnt  corroboration,  or  unless  it  b  admitted 
by  both  sides.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  dates.  To  the  pre- 
Philippic  period  belong  the  speeches  Om  (Ac  ^ymniorief  (554  •■  c). 
Oh  Mciolopniis  (331  B.C.).  ^(oiBjf  Aristocrata  (351  B-c),  and, 
perhaps,  the  speech  On  Rkodis  {?35i  B.C.).  These  speechca 
beliay  no  consciousness  of  the  danger  threatened  by  Philip's 
ambition.  The  policy  recommended  is  one  baaed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  succeeding  period, 
which  ends  with  the  pe::ce  of  Philocrates  (346  B.C.),  belong  the 
First  Philippic  and  Iht  three  OiyiahiMS.  To  the  period  between 
the  peace  of  I'hiliKratci  and  Chaeronea  belong  the  speech  On 
the  PtMt  (346  B.:.),  the  Steoitd  Philippie  (,)44  B.C.),  the  speeches 
On  tkr  Embassy  {j44  B.C.)  and  On  tht  Citrttnest  (341  b.c),  and 
the  Third  Philippic.  The  mastcrinece  of  his  genius,  the  speech 
Onlkt  CVirrn,  wasr;eliveredin3,!0B.r.,in  the  reign  of  Aleiander. 
Of  the  three  eicant  speeches  of  Aeschines  (q.v.)  that  On  Iht 
Embtuty  a  of  great  value,  as  enabling  us  to  correct  the  mis- 
statements of  r>emosthenes  For  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Alnan-Ivr  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (3>3->46  b.c.)  our  literary 
singuIaHy  defective.  For  the  Diadochi  Diodonis 
fboojts  xviii.-xx.)  is  our  thief  nunt.   These  books  fona  the 


most  valuable  part  of  Diodorua'  wort.  They  arc  mainly  baaed 

upon  the  work  of  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  a  writer  who  combined 
exceptional  opportunities  for  uccrtaiaiag  the  inuh  (he  waa  is 
the  Mivicc  first  of  Eumcses,  nad  then  «(  Aatifaaaa)  with  u 
exceptioMd  sense  of  Us  importance.  Hkroaynna  aided  Us 
history  at  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  (aja  *£.),  but,  anfortunudy. 
book  XX.  of  Diodorua'  work  carries  us  no  farther  than  303  BX., 
and  of  the  later  books  we  have  bat  acanly  fncBWnts.  Hie 
narrative  of  Diodonis  nay  be  suppknoated  by  tbt  fngwnu 
erf  Arrian's  HiHery  afOm  nmu  qlfetr  itleiaii^f  ^Mlk  (whkh 
reach,  however,  only  to  311  ujc.),  and  by  Flotaich'a  Liwa  tl 
Eumenes  and  of  Demetrins,  For  the  rest  of  the  3rd  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  and  we  have  hbijaet  of  fyrrAMiol  Af^itt, 
of  Msb/OMMii,  and  of  'fgit  and  atammn.  Foe  the  period 
from  aao  *x.  onwards  Polybiua  (f.f.)  b  our  dief  authority  free 
Roue.  A»eitnt  HisUry,  section  "  Authorities  ">.  la  a  period 
in  which  the  literary  sources  are  so  scanty  great  wei^  BtUches 
to  the  epigraphic  and  numismatic  evidence. 

Bi«.icx>BArHv.— The  Kieiature  whkh  deals  with  ibe  hbtaty 
Greece,  in  iti  Various  periods,  departments  and  aspects,  is  of  m  «■« 
a  bulk  that  all  that  can  be  attcraMcd  here  is  to  iaoicate  tbe  noM  im- 
ptxxxat  and  most  accewibtc  woite 

Gtneral  Itistariii  af  Cmec.— Down  to  tlie  noddle  of  tbe  loth 
century  the  only  histories  of  Greece  deserving  of  mentlan  were  tht 
products  of  English  scholanhip.  The  two  earliest  o(  tltete  were 
published  about  the  same  dale,  toward*  tbe  end  of  tlic  18th  coUuty, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  any  history  of  Cieccc. 
other  than  a  mere  compendium,  sppeaied  on  the  Continent.  John 
Gillies'  HiUory  af  Crteet  n*  publiibed  In  1786.  Mitford's  in  17I4. 
Both  works  were  composed  with  a  political  bias aada  poUiical  objKt. 
Cillici  wasa  Whir  In  the  dedication  (toCeofve  III.)  be  eapccves 
the  view  that  "  tbe  History  of  Greece  expoM*  the  dangerous  turtw- 
Icnce  of  Democracy,  and  arraiens  the  despotim  of  Tyrants,  while 
it  evincei  the  inestimable  beMhta,  resulting  to  Liberty  itself,  fram 
the  itesdy  operation  of  well-regulated  nonaTchy."  Uttford  wua 
a  Tory,  who  thought  to  demooKnte  tbe  evils  of  dtawuocy  fras 
the  rvmpW  of  the  Atheniaa  state.  His  Hittary,  in  UHte  flf  its  faia% 
was  a  woit  of  ical  value.  More  than  ^y  years  elapaed  betwiea 
Mitford'sworkandTUrlwall's.  Coonop  TninwaU,  fellow  of  Trfniiy 
Colics*,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop  of  Si  David's,  bnwfht  a 
sound  judfrocnt  to  (heaid  of  ripe  Kholanhip.  V\%Hi$larya/Crtm$. 
publiuiedm  1835-183B  (8  vol*.LisentirclytrecfnMnthecootrovtnial 
tone  of  MrtforTs  volumes.  Ten  years  later  (1646)  George  Grate 
published  the  firgt  volumes  of  his  htMOry,  which  was  not  copiptcttd 
(in  ia  vol».)  (ill  i8j6.    Grate,  like  Mitford.  was  a  poKtir'-  -  - 


ardent  Radical,  wiih  republican  eympatluea.  It  was  in  order  m 
refute  the  slanders  oi  toe  Tory  partisan  that  he  was  impelled  10 
write  a  history  ot  Greece,  which  chould  do  justice  to  the  greateit 
democracy  of  Ihe  andent  world,  the  Athenian  slate.  Thus,  ia  the 
case  of  three  of  these  four  writers,  the  inlcrest  in  iheir  subject  W 
mainly  political.  Incomparably  the  ereatcst  of  these  works  is 
Crete  1.  Grote  had  his  faults  and  hii  limilatiDni.  His  preiudkei 
are  strong,  and  hii  scholarship  is  weak:  he  had  never  visited  Greece, 
and  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Greek  art :  and,  at  the  time  be  wrote, 
the  importance  of  coins  and  inacriptions  was  imperfectly  appte> 
hended.  In  spite  of  every  defect,  however,  hi»  work  is  the  greatest 
history  of  Greece  that  has  yet  been  written.  It  is  not  too  miKh  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  Greek  history  till  he  has  mastered  Grate. 
No  history  of  Greece  hat  since  appeirM  in  England  on  ■  Kale  at  al 
comparable  to  that  of  Grate's  work.  Tbe  raon  important  «f  tfc| 
more  recent  ones  b  that  by  J.  B.  Bury  (i  vol.,  1900),  lorme^  Mbf 
of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  afterwards  Regius  Profeaaor  of  Modm 
History  at  Cambridge.  Mitford  and  Bury  end  with  tbe  death  « 
Alexander:  Gillies  aitd  Grate  carry  on  the  narrative  a  genetaiksl 
(arttier;  while  Thirlwall'a  work  extends  to  the  abaorptton  of  Greece 
in  the  Roman  Empire  (146  B.C.}. 

While  in  France  the  Histoire  dts  Gitcs  (ending  at  if6  B.c.)  of 
Victor  Duruy  (new  edition,  a  vols..  188]),  Minister  of  Public  Instruo 
tion  under  Napoleon  III.,  is  the  only  one  that  need  b«  ineutloBi^ 
in  Germany  there  ha*  been  a  tuccoson  of  histories  of  Greece  wnts 
the  middle  oi  the  19th  century,  Kortitm't  C4tcUdU»  Gtiedttntawdt 
(a  vols.,  1854).  a  work  oflittle  merit,  was  followed  by  Max  Duncker's 
Gfithicklf  der  CrUtken  (vols.  1  and  3  published  In  1856:  vols,  1  and 
3,  Neue  Fo1|;e,  which  brinr  the  narrative  down  to  the  death  id 
Prricles,  in  in84:  the  two  former  volumes  form  vols.  5.  6  and  1 
of  his  Gtsfkxchte  des  AlUrlums).  and  by  the  Cruchiiche  Cetckakk 
o[  lErnst  Cunius  (j  vols.,  1857-1667).    An  English  translation  of 


Dunrtrr,  by  S,  F".  Allcyne.  appeared  in  iSBj  (3  vols..  Bcnilty). 
anilofCurtius,  byA.  W.  Ward  (5  vols..  Bi-illcj.  1868-1871)  Arcong 
more  recent  works  may  be  mentioned  the  GrietkiuMe  £cicih<&i(  M 


Adolf  Holm  (4  vol*.,  Berlin.  1886-1804;  Eneluh  innsUtion  by  F. 
Clarke.  4  voU..  Macmillan,  iB94-'898}.  and  hiitaries  with  the  nmc 
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(93>B.cl.*-  BoHltliworftbmtMydHIenritlncIuncMrrroraanv 
ouerbistary  oTGmoi.  The  writer't  object  u  to  rtier  in  the  notes 
fwlikh  coiuiiiutc  fivc-tixth*  of  the  booh)  10  the  vicwior  every  wnler 
ID  any  kngtuec  upon  every  controvcnrd  question.  It  it  absolutely 
bidI*penaBble,  as  a  work  of  refcreiM:*,  for  any  aenout  study  of  Creek 
Matory.  The  abie«  woric  naee  Gn>lfl'>  i>  Equant  Mmr'a  CnckkJOt 
umi,  o(  wbkh  5  v-oti.  (Soittsan  and  Bcflia.  lUi^ifoa) 
have  aroeaied.  carryins  the  nanviivc  down  to  the  death  of  Epaini- 
ooodas  (363  B.C.).  Volt.  2-i  are  principally  cannraed  with  Creek 
kbtory.  It  mud  be  remembered  that,  partly  owin£  to  the  literary 
find*  and  the  archacobfical  dtKOverie*  of  the  la«  thirty  years, 
and  iMXtly  mriug  to  the  advance  made  in  the  ttudy  of  cpinaphy 
and  numnniatKa,  all  the  Iiitioriea  publiihcd  before  iuMc  of  Buaolt. 
Bcloch,  Meyer  and  Bury  are  out  or  date. 

Wtrks  MsrMf  SN  the  Hiitery  «f  Cttttt. — Earlier  worW  and  etfitiona 
tfemnlttcd,  otnpi  in  the caie ef  a  awk  arhich  haa  not  been  Mipcr> 
acdcd. 

TMrriAtdamu.— C  Woclumuth.  Einleilunr  in  das  Studium  da 
agn  CtickhlUe  (t  vol.  Uwtto,  iSjS):  M 

dOm  CeuhicHfe  (>  paKs.  Halle,  1897-1899;  nuile  indispinubli'}; 
|?B.  Bury,  The  AKritnt  Crtei  Hislorians  (Lonclon.  1909). 
^■Ctmililiilional  Hhlcry  and  Insliliilion-^. — G.  F<  Schumann, Grie- 
aUUi"  Ml'-'l:'":t'  vol-.,  liicliii.  r!<5,>;- [ Ssq ;  v.il.  i.,  ir.  by  K.  G. 
Hfrdy  .i"'t  J  S.  M.,nri.  !;;viTii;ttjn-,  J^So);  C.  Cilbcrl,  (7ri«/iiii*# 
XfaahnU^rirfn-r  <;ur\  cd  ,  ;  vi.l-  ,  [..iji^i^-.  1801:  vol  i,  ir.  by  E.  j. 
Rrfviks.in'i  T.  Nil  kiln.  Sn.in  .110.  ti-r hn n.  ifig.Sl:  K  F,  Krrm.irmt 
Uhrbi'ih  dcr  e/:,-th!i.li.'i  A  nluifil-Uci  (dili  cil.,  4  ^"'-i-.  Frciburj. 
1881-1805):  Uan  Miilkr.  ll.iudt'Uih  dti  klaxuichen  Allrtl»n\t' 
VistKHsckifl  (9  vols.,  NiirJlms:.  11,  1886,  in  progress;  scleral  oi  the 
wlmnei  dre  eoneerncd  hItH  Cmk  hfsiory);  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Paj 
Mrmhf .  ifavM  atxrf  Rtdiinfrfabren  (Lelpiig,  1905,  in  prorre^O; 
{h,Hft-,^Gnenh]|ei  Handbook  ofCrttk  CumMmliotM  Hiitttty  0  vd. 
•ucMlUn.  tSgW:  Pauly-Wiuowa.  RtahncyUoptidit  dtr  kHunsckm 
AlHrlamswijtniiriafi  CStutlcart,  1894  foil.}. 

Cr^M^fy.— E.  -  H.  Bunbury,  Iristery  of  Antient  Ce«pap\y 
amamttt  Ikt  Otrks  and  Kamant  (3nd  ed.,  >  vol».,  Merray,  1683), 
W.  M-  L»ake,  Trarrli  in  tkt  Murea  (3  vols..  1830),  8thI  Travrls  m 
NorllUm Great  (4  vol^.  ifin)  :  H,  P.  Toirr.  Lriiiirf! en llie Cfegmfiky 
if  Oreete  (l  vol.,  Murr.iy,  lt-7J),  .mil  Ur-lor  y  oj  Amiciit  G^'oerafihy 
fi  vol.,  CimbridEP.  J.  P.  .\T.ih-ifty,  kan-.hhs  and  SludUs  H 

tbmre  (3rd  cd.,  t  vol  .  MnrmilLin,  iMj,  ,in  .Klmirjhle  book):  C 
Bunlan.  Gtozrahhie  foii  Critrl,t'l,inil       vol^,,  Leipzig.  1871);  H. 

(4  parts,  Lcipzis,  ieb,--iyi;j) ,  l.j  n  .i  t  urliu^.  I'dcpoantses  (j  voli., 
Gotha,  18SO-1851). 

BpigMpky  and  NumiitmHts.—Cwput  iiueripiioinm  AtHennm 
(Berlin,  rt75,  in  proncaa),  Carpnt  inxripHmMm  Crananm  (Berlin, 
iS93,inpfx>grcm).  TlwIollowiM^elcctionaDfCfeekiijacripiioiwBiay 
be  mentioned :  E.  F.  Hicks  and  C.  F.  Hill,  iianual  0/  Crett  llifUrUal 
Injcriptiom  (newed.,  I  vol.,  Oxford,  1901);  W.  IJilicnbcrgcr,  Sylloa 
imttrittUmim  CrtKtnim  (inded.,  7  vols.,  Berlin,  1698);  C.  Michc), 
Rttmit  t^imtripHwrni  ptcfM*  (Paris,  iqoo).  Among  worlts  on 
numismatics  the  EnBlish  reader  awy  refer  to  B.  V.  Hwd,  Hitlerim 
nMMwum  it  vol.,  OxTord,  1M7)  i  C.  F.  Hill,  Itamibook  0/  Gretk  and 
JtMta*  CmUs  <i  vol.,  Macmlilan,  1899),  a*  welt  as  to  the  Briliih 
Mtunm  CHahp"  ^  Gmk  CMti;  In  Fteneh  the  most  imponant 
leneral  work  ia  the  petfmt  el  f.  Imhodf-Bhuwr  (Paris, 

aronoloty,  Trade,  Wv,  Social  LtU.  frc— H.  F.  Clinton.  Fud 
Mtlknici  (3rd  ed.,  vols.,  Oxford,  1841,  a  work  of  which  English 
Kbotanhip  may  wdl  be jmud;  it  la  still  invaluable  for  the  siudy 
of  Crack  chionolegy);  fi.  BilchacnKhflii,  Briifs  mmd  Entrtb  im 
pittkittht»  AiUrtume  (1  voL  Halle.  iKa;  this  is  siill  the  best 
book  on  Creek  commerce);  J.  Bcloch.  Die  Broolketuntder  eurihiuk- 
*»mitcKen  Weft  (1  vol.,  Ltipi'ie.  1886)  1  W.  ROstow  and  K.  Km  hly, 
Gtukitkltdei  mecklKhen  KrieiwtenT  (i  vol.,  Aarau.  im^.>);  J.  P. 
Mafaafr,&n^£*/'(MCrM:e{anded.,ivol.,  1875).    <]-:  M  W  ; 

,.  h.  Post-Clai'sical:  146  »^.-Ai>.  j8oo 
I.  TKt  Pebiod  or  RoMAtf  Rdie.— (i.>  Oettt  mdtr  Ikt 
XtfiMie  <i4^>T  B.&).  After  the  CDllapie  of  the  Achaean 
Ltagya  tht  Setute  appointed  a  commicuon  to  reorganlee 
Gieeoe  as  a  Rtmuia  dependency.  Cerinth,  the  cbief  centiv  of 
mlitaitce,  was  destroyed  ami  it«  inhabiiantt  sold  Into  slavery. 
In  addition  lo  this  act  of  exemplary  punishment,  which  majr 
petltaps  havs  been  impiTed  in  part  by  the  desire  to  crash  a 
commercial  competitor,  it^  were  taken  lo  obviate  future 
ioswfcctioai.  The  natioiul  and  cantonal  fedeiations  were 
dissolved,  commercial  intercourse  between  cities  was  restricted, 
and  the  govemmeat  transferred  from  the  democracies  to  the 
propertied  classes,  whose  Interests  were  bound  op  with  Roman 
laprcmacy.  Ia  other  respects  few  changes  were  made  in  existing 
institutions.  Some  favoured  states  like  Athens  and  Sparta 
maiiwd  thdr  full  itfvctdgn  rigbu  u  citUtlts  lOme,  ibe  ot^ 
*  Vel.  m.  fofs  down  to  tlie  end  «( tte  Mopottiedan  War. 


dllM  eomlmcd  to  Mjsjr  local  Mtf-|OTCrancat.  Tht  trtnttMp 
of  the  land  was  not  (reatly  disturbed  by  conGacations,  and 

though  a  tribute  upon  It  was  levied,  this  impost  may  not  have 
been  universal.  General  powers  of  supervtuon  were  entrusted 
to  the  governor  ot  Hkceikmia,  who  ooiild  reserve  cases  of  high 
tieason  tor  his  decUm,  Md  is  eaae  of  seed  send  troops  Into  the 
coaniry.  But  although  CrMce  mt  In  the  ^rvtincfls  of  Ibe 
Macedonian  proconsul,  In  the  sense  of  behitiglng  to  Ms  sphere  of 
command,  hs  status  was  in  la?)  more  favourable  than  that  of 
other  provincial  dependendes. 

This  settlement  wis  icquksctd  fa  by  the  Gnxk  people,  *bo 
had  come  to  realise  the  bopeleasncsa  of  ftorthcr  retlitanre.  The 
internal  disorder  which  was  ariring  from  the  numerous  dliputes 
about  property  ri^ts  consequent  upon  the  political  revolutioas 
was  checked  by  the  good  offices  of  the  historian  Folyblus,  Whom 
the  Senate  deputed  to  neiSKta  between  the  SU|inls.  The 
tMCificatloa  of  the  country  eventually  becane  so  cotiqileic  that 
the  Romans  wkhdrev  the  former  restrictions  upon  intercourse 
and  allowed  some  of  the  leagnes  to  revive.  But  its  quiet  was 
seriously  ^lurbed  during  the  first  Hithradatic  War  (Stt-S*  t.c), 
when  numerous  Greek  states  sided  with  Uithradatcs  (f.v.). 
The  success  which  the  invader  experienced  in  detaching  the 
Greeks  from  Rome  Is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  skilful  way 
in  which  his  agents  incited  the  Imperialistic  ambitions  ol 
prominent  dlies  like  Athena,  partly  perhaps  by  his  promises 
of  support  to  the  democratic  parties.  The  result  of  the  war  was 
disastrous  to  Greece.  Apart  from  the  confiscations  and  exactions 
by  wfaicb  the  Roman  geneml  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  punished  the 
disloyal  communities,  the  extensive  and  protracted  campaigns 
left  Central  Greece  in  a  ruinous  coadition.  Dnrjog  the  last 
decades  of  the  Roman  republic  European  Greece  was  scarcely 
affected  by  contemporary  wars  nor  yet  exploited  by  Roman 
magistrates  In  the  same  systematic  manner  as  most  other 
provinces.  Yet  oppression  by  offidah  who  traversed  Greece 
from  time  to  time  apd  demanded  lavish  entertainments  and 
presentations  In  the  guise  of  viaticum  or  aurmn  cmntrium  was 
not  unknown.  Still  greater  was  the  suffering  produced  by  the 
rapacity  of  Roman  traders  and  capitalists:  it  is  recorded  that 
Sicyon  was  reduced  to  sell  its  most  cherished  art  treasures  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  creditors.  A  more  indirect  but  none  the  less 
far-reaching  drawback  to  Greek  prosperity  was  the  diversion 
of  trade  which  followed  upon  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The  most  lucrative 
source  of  wealth  which  rctnained  to  the  European  Greeks  was 
pasturage  in  large  domains,  an  industry  which  almost  exclusively 
profiled  the  richer  citizens  and  so  tended  to  widen  the  brcacb 
between  capitalisi^t'nd  the  poorer  classes,  and  still  further  to 
pauperize  the  latter.  The  coast  districts  and  islands  also 
suffered  considerably  from  swarms  of  pirates  who,  tn  the  absence 
of  any  strong  fleet  in  Greek  waters,  were  able  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  In  Crete  and  freely  plundered  the  chief  trading  places 
and  sanctuaries;  the  most  notable  of  such  visitations  was 
experienced  in  6q  b.c.  by  the  Island  of  Dclos.  This  evil  came  to 
an  end  with  the  gcncrid  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Afediter* 
ranean  by  Pompey  (67  B.C.),  but  the  dept^ulation  which  It  bad 
caused  in  some  remits  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  vidorlOus 
admiial  settled  some  of  hla  captives  on  the  desolated  coast 
strip  of  Achaea. 

In  the  conlUct  between  Jfultus  Caesar  and  Pompey  the  Greek» 
provided  the  hitter  with  a  large  part  of  his  excellent  fleet.  In 
48  B.C.  the  decisive  campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Greek 
soil,  and  the  resources  of  the  land  were  severely  taxed  by  the 
requisitions  of  both  armies.  As  a  result  of  Caesar's  victory  at 
Pharsalus,  the  whole  country  fell  into  his  power;  the  treatment 
which  it  recdved  was  on  the  whole  lenient,  though  individual 
cities  were  punished  severely.  After  the  miuder  of  Caesar  the 
Greeks  supported  the  cause  of  Brutus  (43  B.C.),  but  were  too 
weak  to  render  any  considerable  service.  In  jg  B.C.  the  Tdo- 
ponncsc  lor  a  short  time  was  made  over  to  Sextus  Fompcius. 
During  the  subsequent  period  Greece  remained  in  the  bands  ol 
M.  Anlonius  (Mark  Antony),  who  imposed  further  exactions  In 
order  to  defray  the  cost  of  hts  wars.  The  extensive  Kvics  whicb 
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campaign  agiinsi  Oct  avian,  and  the 
gantic  army  luriuircd,  exhausted  the 
mplctcly  that  a  general  famioe  u-as 
m's  prompt  action  after  the  battle  of 
plies  of  grain  ami  evacuating  the  land 
lubtion  which  resulted  Iram  the  civil 
y  the  •eitlcmeni  of  Italini  colonitis  al 
lus  Caesar  and  Ociavi^n;  on  the  otlicr 
copolii  by  the  latici  merdy  bad 
e  people  Irom  the  country  to  the  city. 
'mpire  (17  b.c-a.d.  313).— Under  ihc 
y  was  incorporated  with  klaccdonia; 
iverted  into  the  province  of  Achaea. 
itorial  pioconwl  mitlent  at  Corinih. 
nena  and  SparU,  retained  their  lighla 
pendent  ciUcs.  The  provincials  were 
-es  to  a  comntuiial  synod  {atuiiv  jCw 
rgw  to  consider  the  general  inleresis 
told  national  Hellenic  scntimcni;  Ihc 
-cvivkd  and  cxtcndcdso  as  to  represent 
T>  and  central  Greece. 
jJ  not  grtally  improve  under  the 
lustries  sprang  up  lo  meet  the  needs 
ry.  and  Greik  marble,  tcalilcs  and 
*trc  m  great  demand,  the  only  cities 
a  really  ilouriihing  trade  were  the 
lies  of  Corinth  and  I'airae.  Commerce 
I  the  sod  was  mainly  abandoned  to 
Ain  districts  retained  a  measure  of 
>  hons,  Ehs,  Argos  and  Laconia,  huge 
ancl  many  noiaUc  cities  had  sunk 
llama  and  Epirus  never  recovered 
r  wars  and  from  the  withdrawal  of 
ts  iiiio  Nicopolii.  Such  wealth  as 
he  h.inds  of  a  f.w  great  landowners 

tlJss  coniinucj  lo  dwindle,  and 
were  rc-I  jcc.l  to  earning  a  precarious 

'"  'l"'  '"  dules  andlargesics. 
.1  UW  lu-n(iforward  becomes  its  most 
.1        iHTiuil  of  Morm  and  stress,  the 
ivLipM.!  into  a  rjuict  and  resigned 
.J»  in  sharit  cuiitrast  on  the  one  hand 

And  un  the  other  with  the  vulgar 
'  '■">^™''n-  Seeing  no  future  Uforc 
IV  i..m.-tit  to  dwell  in  couicmpiiHion 
.;    Niliiin.it  i.ri.ie  was  fostered  by  the 

.h  ilie  Icjilmg  Romans  of  (he  age 
\iT.l  dlihixiKh  this  sentiment  could 

■  ■  ix\'.imiy  and  vanity,  such  as  finds 
.■:  \tvll,.iiius  uf  Tyana  against  the 

..        iiAiioii  lii>ni  sinking  into  some 
^     V  h.  Mlihy  MKial  lone  icprc^d 
j;wu»  iliNpt.iy  of  wc.ilih,  and 
-.■.vi.l  i«I  gl.idiaiorial  contests 
.    .  -i  ,.-iiiiih.  The  most  Kidcspicftd 
.  .  .' ■       adxr.itioM  of  cm|>rrors, 
Vlieecc  and  furmcd  an 

■  s  ■  I'.  .V  Pk'lnhic  amphiityony, 
v     *  '.V  |vo|ilc  in  the  same 

.■  s  >i>'.Kjkie  itieir  olil  culture, 
.-  V  ..v  S  iU:>MraI  education, 
-  «  "\  .V  ^titfwhu'h  gradually 
s      .  V  *  ■  ■  "  •■■'■pi*.  The  highest 

^  ie"''wmrBl  arc  lo  be 

..  .-iw  ■  ■r.iiKhotChaeroncia 

■  ■,  ..X  ■  ^■»^■l^       Rome  were 

'       ••.  .  .•.  The  Hellenes 
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.  .  ..v  nu.h  local  palriot- 
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man  of  alTairs  and  the  Cratcwimt  mmim  of  Jincotl  abowdad 

ill  Rome,  both  these  classes  were  nainly  derived  Imn  the 
less  pure-Uoodcd  population  beytuid  the  Aeiean. 

The  influx  of  Greek  rheioricius  ami  pooletson  into  Italy 
during  the  2nd  and  jrd  centuries  was  balancwl  by  the  Ut|e 
number  of  I  ravcllers  who  came  to  Greece  to  fnqucnt  it*  Mnatoria, 
and  especially  to  admire  its  works  of  art;  the  abundance  in 
which  these  Utter  were  prcsemd  is  ttrikiiitfy  attested  in  tkc 
extant  record  of  Fauianiaa  (abont  A.B.  170). 

The  experience  of  the  Greeks  under  ibek  carileit  gowraen 
seems  lo  have  been  unfortunate,  for  in  A.n.  15  they  pclitioiwd 
Tiberius  lo  transfer  the  administration  to  an  imperial  g.—„ 
legate.  This  new  arrangement  was  uoettoned,  but  JJJJJJ^ 
only  lasted  till  a.q.  44,  when  Claudius  restored  tlw 
province  to  the  sntale.  The  proconsuls  of  the  later 
ist  and  md  centuries  were  sometimes  ill  qualified  tor  th^r  posts, 
but  cases  of  oppression  are  seldom  recorded  against  thenL 
The  yean  66  and  67  were  marked  by  a  visit  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  made  a  prolonged  lour  through  Greece  in  order  to  diaplajr 
his  artistic  acoomplbhineDts  at  the  various  national  festivals.  In 
return  for  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  him  he  bestowed 
freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute  upon  the  country.  But 
this  favour  was  almost  neutralized  by  the  wholesale  dcpndatioai 
which  he  committed  among  the  chief  coUcc lions  of  art.  A 
scheme  for  cutting  ihrmigh  the  Corinthian  istlmnis  and  lo 
rcviv'ing  the  Greek  cartyingi  radc  was  inaugurated  in  his  presence, 
but  soon  abandoned. 

As  Nero's  grant  of  sclf-govemmcnt  brought  about  a  recrudes- 
cence of  misplaced  ambition  and  pirty  strife,  Vespaaian  fevoked 
the  gift  and  turned  Achaea  again  Into  a  province,  at  the  saiM 
time  burdening  it  with  increased  taxes.  In  the  and  ceniuiy  a 
succession  of  genuinely  phil-Hcllcnic  emperors  made  serious 
attempts  to  revive  the  nation's  prosperity.  Important  material 
benefits  were  coiUcrrcd  by  Hadrian,  who  made  a  lengthy  visit  tO 
Greece.  Besides  erecting  useful  public  works  in  many  dtics, 
he  relieved  Achaea  of  its  arrears  of  tribute  and  exempted  it  fium 
various  imposts.  In  order  to  check  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  the  free  cities,  he  greatly  extended  the  practice  of  pladaf 
them  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  functionaries  known  as 
eernttont.  Hadrian  fostered  national  sentiment  by  — !'*^"*''if 
a  new  pan-Hellenic  congress  at  Athens,  while  be  gave  iccocnitiH 
to  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  Ilelknie  culture  at  Rone  hf 
his  institution  <rf  the  Athenaeum. 

In  the  3rd  century  the  only  political  event  impoitanJEe' was 
the  edict  of  Caracalla  which  threw  open  the  Roman  citiansUp 
to  large  numbers  of  provincials,  its  chief  effect  In  Greece  ww 
lo  diminish  the  prcpandcrance  «(  the  Wealthy  dasMS,  who 
formerly  had  used  their  riches  to  purchase  the  fraitchke  and  sn 
lo  secure  exemption  from  taxation.  The  diicf  feature  of  thii 
period  is  the  renewal  of  the  danger  from  foreign  invasion). 
Already  in  175  a  tribe  named  Costoboci  bad  penetrated  bits 
central  Greece,  but  was  there  broken  up  by  the  local  militlL 
In  isjathrealeiuidattiKkwasavertedbythestabbovoraaistaM* 
of  Thessalonica.  In  367-268  the  province  was  overrun  by 
Gothic  b.inds,  which  captured  Athens  and  some  other  towns, 
but  were  Gnally  repulsed  by  the  Attic  levies  and  eztenninaied 
with  I  be  help  of  a  Roman  fleet. 

(iii.)  Tbe  lute  Roman  Empire. — After  the  norgaidzation«<  the 
empire  by  Diocletiin,  Achaea  occupied  a  prominent  poiitioB 
in  the  "  diocese  "  of  Macedonia.  Under  Constantine  I.  it  was 
included  in  the  "  prefecture  "  of  Illyricum.  It  waa  subdivided 
into  ibc  "  eparchies  "  of  Hellas,  IVloponnesua,  Nloopolit  and 
the  iiiLinds,  with  hL-adtiuarters  at  Thebes.  Corinth,  Nieopslis 
and  Samos.  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  Macedonia.  A 
complex  hierarchy  ol  imperial  oll'icials  was  now  introduced  and 
the  sykluro  of  taxation  elaborated  so  as  to  yield  a  steady  icveMS 
tu  the  central  power,  llic  lev>-ing  of  tbe  land-tax  «»s  impoicd 
upon  the  UtArpunt  or  "  ten  leading  men,"  who,  Uke  the  leiie 
dcewicHtt,  were  entrusted  henceforth  with  the  administtatisn 
in  most  cities.  The  tendency  to  reduce  alt  constitutions  to  the 
Roman  municipal  pattern  became  prevalent  tinder  the  rakts 
of  this  puiod,  and  the  greater  number  of  then  wu  ttcnMypcd 
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by  the  g«n«al  rrguUikuit  of  the  Codex  TheodoiianuB  (43S). 
Although  the  elevation  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  capital 
was  prejudicial  to  Greece,  which  felt  the  competition  of  the 
ncwcentreot  culture  and  learning  and  had  lopan  with  numerous 
works  of  art  destined  to  embellish  its  privileged  neighbour,  the 
general  level  of  prosperity  in  the  4th  century  was  rising.  Com- 
inercial  stagnation  was  checked  by  a  renewed  expansion  of 
trade  consequent  upon  the  diversion  of  the  tradt  routes  to 
the  east  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  and  Aegean  Seas.  Agri- 
culture remained  la  a  depressed  condition,  and  many  small 
proprietors  were  reduced  to  serfdom;  but  the  fiscal  interests 
of  the  government  called  for  the  good  treatment  of  this  class, 
whose  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves  was  an  important 
step  in  the  gradual  equalization  of  (he  entice  population  under  the 
central  despotism  which  restored  solidarity  to  the  Greek  nation. 

This  prosperity  received  a  sharp  set-back  by  a  scries  of  un* 
usually  severe  earthquakes  in  375  and  by  the  irruption  of  a  host 
of  Visigoths  under  Alaric  (39S~396)>  whom  the  imperial  officers 
allowed  to  overrun  the  whole  land  unmolested  and  the  local 
levies  were  unable  to  check.  Though  ullimalely  hunted  down 
In  Arcadia  and  induced  to  leave  the  province,  Alaric  had  time 
to  execute  systematic  dcvaitationa  which  crippled  Greece  for 
several  decades.  The  arrears  of  taxation  which  acctunulaled 
in  consequence  were  remitted  by  Theodosius  II.  in  4Ji. 

The  emperors  of  the  4th  century  made  several  attempts  to 
stamp  out  by  edict  the  old  pagan  religion,  which,  mib  its 
accompaniment  of  festivals,  oracles  and  mysteries,  still  main- 
tained an  outward  appearance  of  vigour,  and,  along  with  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  intellectual  clatsca  found  comfort, 
retained  the  afieclion  of  the  Greeks.  Except  for  the  decree  of 
Theodosius  I.  by  which  the  Olympian  games  were  interdicted 
(394).  these  measures  had  no  great  effect,  and  indeed  were  nol 
rigorously  enforced.  Paganism  survived  in  Greece  till  about 
600,  but  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  practices  whkh  the  long- 
continued  contact  with  Christianity  had  effected  considerably 
modified  its  character.  Hence  the  Christian  rdigion,  though 
slow  in  making  Its  way,  eventually  gained  a  sure  fooling  among 
a  nation  which  accepted  it  spontaneously.  The  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Creeks  was  strengthened  by  the  iudicious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy,  unsupported  by  oSictal  patronage 
and  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Arian  emperors,  identified 
itself  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  Tlioiigliin  the  days  when 
the  orthodox  Church  found  favour  at  court  corruption  spread 
among  its  higher  branches,  the  clergy  as  a  whole  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  opposing  the  arbitrary  interferences  of 
the  central  government  and  in  upholding  the  use  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue,  together  with  seme  rudiments  of  Hellenic  culture. 

The  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
empire  ultimately  had  an  Important  effect  In  restoring  the 
language  and  customs  of  Greece  to  their  predominant  position 
In  the  Levant.  This  result,  however,  was  long  retarded  by  the 
romaniiing  policy  of  Conslantine  and  his  luccessors.  The 
emperors  of  the  sth  and  6th  centuries  had  no  regard  for  Greek 
culture,  and  Justinian  t.  actively  counteracted  Hcllemim  by 
propagating  Roman  law  in  Greece,  by  impairing  the  powers  of 
the  self-governing  cities,  and  by  closing  the  philosophical  schools 
at  Athens  (519).  In  course  of  time  the  inhabitants  had  so  far 
forgotten  their  ancient  culture  that  they  abandoned  the  name 
of  HeUencs  for  that  of  Romans  {Rkomaioi).  For  a  long  time 
Greece  continued  to  be  an  obscure  and  neglected  pravince,  «ith 
no  interests  beyond  its  church  and  its  commercial  operations, 
and  its  culture  declined  rapidly.  Its  history  for  some  centuries 
dwindles  into  a  record  of  iMtrbarUa  invationi  wlHCh,  In  addition 
to  occasional  plagues  and  catthquakea,  seem 'to  have  been  the 
only  events  found  worthy  of  record  by  the  contemporary 
chroniclers. 

In  the  5th  century  Greece  was  only  subjected  to  brief  raids 
by  Vandal  pirates  (466-474)  and  Ostrogoths  (482).  In  Justinian's 
reign  irruptions  by  Huns  and  Avars  look  pbce,  but  led  to  no 
far-reaching  results.  The  emperor  had  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
the  country's  defences  by  repairing  the  fortilicationB  of  cities 
and  froDtier  posts  (530),  but  his  ptdficy  of  supplantini  the  local 


guards  by  Imperial  troops  and  so  rendering  the  natives  incapable 
of  self-defence  was  ill-advised;  fortunately  it  waa  never  carried 
out  with  energy,  and  so  the  Greek  militias  were  occasionally 
able  to  tender  good  service  against  invaders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  mention  is  made  for  the  fiitt 
lime  of  an  incursion  by  Slavonic  tribes  (561).  TbcM  iovadcn 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  forerunners  of  a 
Steady  movement  of  immigration  by  which  a  con-  ^J"^* 
siderablc  part  of  Greece  passed  for  a  time  into  foreign  inn^"*" 
hands.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  newcomers  won 
their  territory  by  force  of  arms;  in  view  of  the  desolation  of 
many  rural  tracts,  which  had  long  been  in  progress  as  a  result 
of  economic  changes,  it  seems  probable  that  numerous  settle 
ments  were  made  on  unoccupied  land  and  did  not  challenge 
serious  opposition.  At  any  rate  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  popuU> 
lion  was  merely  to  accelerate  its  emigration  from  the  interior 
to  the  coastland  and  the  cities.  The  foreigners,  consisting  mainly 
of  Slovenes  and  Wends,  occupied  the  mountainous  inland, 
where  they  mostly  led  a  pastoral  life;  the  natives  retained  some 
strips  of  plain  and  dwelt  secure  in  their  walled  towns,  among 
which  the  newly-built  fortresses  of  Moncmvasia,  Corone  and 
Calamata  soon  rose  to  prosperity.  The  Slavonic  elenKnt,  to 
judge  by  the  geographical  names  in  that  longue  which  survive 
in  Greece,  uspecially  marked  in  N.W.  Greece  and  Peloponnesus; 
central  Greece  appears  to  have  been  protected  against  them 
by  the  fortress-square  of  Chalcis,  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Athens. 
For  a  long  time  the  two  nalions  dwelt  tide  by  side  without  either 
displacing  the  other.  The  Slavs  were  too  rude  and  poor,  and 
too  mtich  distracted  with  cantonal  feuds,  to  make  any  further 
headway;  the  Creeks,  unused  to  arms  and  engrossed  in  com- 
merce, were  content  to  adopt  a  passive  attitude.  The  central 
government  took  no  steps  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  until  in  783 
the  empress  Irene  sent  an  expedition  which  reiuccd  most  <d 
the  tribes  to  pay  tribute.  In  Sie  a  desperate  attempt  by  the 
Slavs  to  capture  Patrae  was  toiled;  henceforth  their  power 
steadily  decreased  and  tbeir  submission  to  the  emperor  waa 
made  complete  by  850.  A  powerful  factor  Id  tbeir  subjugation 
was  the  Creckclcrgy,  whoby  the  loih  century  had  christianized 
and  largely  hcllenized  all  the  foreigners  save  a  remnant  in  the 
peninsula  of  Uaina. 

II.  The  BvzANnNB  Ptuoo.— In  the  7th  century  the  deck 
language  made  its  way  into  the  imperial  army  and  civil  service, 
but  Eur(q)ean  Greece  continued  to  have  Uttle  voice  in  the 
administration.  The  land  was  divided  into  four  "themes" 
under  a  yearly  appointed  civil  and  military  governor.  Imperial 
troops  were  stationed  at  the  chief  strategic  points,  while  the 
natives  contributed  ships  fornaval  defence.  During  the  dispute 
about  images  the  Greeks  were  the  backbone  of  the  image- 
worshipping  party,  and  the  iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  III.  led 
to  a  revolt  in  727  which,  however,  was  easily  cnuhei]  by  the 
imperial  fleet;  a  similar  movement  in  823,  when  the  Creeks 
sent  350  ships  to  aid  a  pretender,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The 
firm  government  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty  seems  to  have  benefited 
Greece,  whose  commerce  and  industry  again  became  flourishing. 
In  spite  of  occasional  set-backs  due  to  the  depredations  of 
pirates,  noubly  the  Arab  corsairs  who  vbitcd  the  Aegean  from 
the  7lh  century  onwards,  the  Creeks  remained  the  chief  carriers 
in  the  Levant  until  the  rise  of  the  Italian  republics,  supplying 
all  Europe  with  its  silk  fabrics. ' 

In  the  loth  century  Greece  experienced  a  renewal  of  raids 
from  the  Balkan  tribes.  The  Bulgarians  made  incursions  after 
919  and  sometimes  penetrated  10  the  Isthmus;  hut  they  mostly 
failed  to  capture  the  cities,  and  in  995  their  strength  was  broken 
by  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Spcrcheius  at  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  army.  Yet  tbeir  devastations  greatly  thinned  the 
population  of  northern  Greece,  and  after  10S4  Thessaly  was 
occupied  without  resistance  by  nomad  tribes  of  Vlacha.  in 
1084  also  Greece  was  subjected  to  the  first  attack  from  the  new 
nalions  of  the  west,  when  the  Sicilian  Normans  gained  a  footltig 
in  tlK  Ionian  islands.  The  same  people  made  a  notable  raid  upon 
the  seaboard  of  Greece  In  1145-1146,  and  sacked  tlie  cities  of 
Tbebci  «nd  Caitaib.  TbitN«noja.-i&4an«w»«^^'^**^ 
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the  Greeks,  uid  after  iiii  their  cncroiddBMU  fai  tbt  Aegnn  J 
Sea  never  ceased. 

In  sptte  of  these  attacks,  the  couMt7  en  tue  vbole  maintained 
its  proqwrity.  The  travellers  IdiUI  of  Palermo  (1153)  aail 
Benjamin  of  TudeU  {n6i}  testify  to  the  briikaeu  of  commerce, 
wbkh  induced  many  forcl^  metdianta  to  take  up  tbeir  rosidence 
in  Greece.  Bnt  this  prosperily  levived  an  aristocracy  of  wealtli 
wbidi  used  its  rfebes  and  power  for  iMirely  telfith  cads,  and  under 
the  increaung  lauty  of  imperial  control  the  arcktmlesot  municipal 
rulers  often  combined  with  the  dergy  in  onvessiag  the  poorer 
classes.  Least  of  all  were  these  noUes  prepared  to  become  the 
cluiAi|rionsofGmce  against  (orelBninvwlcrs  at  a  timowbeuthajr 
alone  could  luve  organized  an  effectual  resistance. 

in.  Tke  Latin  OccufalioH  and  TuHtisk  Couqtteil.—Tht 
capture  of  Constantinople  and  dissolution  of  the  Bysanline 
empire  by  the  Latins  {1104)  brought  in  iu  train  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Prankish  barons  eager  for  new  teititMy.  Tb* 
natives,  wlw  bad  long  forgotie*  the  «se  <rf  arms  and  dreaded 
no  worse  oppresuon  from  their  new  masters,  luboiitted  almost 
without  resistance,  and  only  the  N.W.  corner  of  Greece,  where 
Uichaei  Angelus,  a  Byiantinc  princs,  founded  the  "dc^potat" 
of  Efrfms,  was  saved  from  foreign  oociqwtioii.  The  test  of  the 
country  was  divided  up  between  a  Bumber  of  Ftankbb  barons, 
chief  among  whom  were  the  dukes  of  Achaea-(or  Pelopooneae) 
and"  grand signora  "of  Tftebes and  Athens, the  Venetians,  who 
lield  naval  stations  at  different  points  and  the  idand  of  Crcte^ 
and  various  Italian  adve«tittei»  who  mainly  settled  itk  the 
Cycladea.  The  conquerors  trmsptantcd  thdr  own  hngoage, 
customs  and  religion  to  their  new  poaseisions,  and  endeavoured 
to  institute  the  feudal  system  of  land-tenure.  Yet  recognising 
the  superiority  of  Greek  civil  institutions  they  allowed  tbc 
natives  to  retain  their  law  and  iniernai  adniebtiation  and  con* 
firmed  proprietors  in  poSMnion  of  tlieir  land  on  payment  of  a 
rent;  the  Creek  church  wai  subordinated  to  the  Roman  arch- 
bishops, but  upheld  its  former  control  over  the  people.  The 
commerce  and  indutlry  of  the  Greek  dtJes  was  hardly  aSectod 
by  the  change  of  government. 

Greek  history  during  the  Latin  occupation  loses  its  unity  and 
has  to  be  followed  in  sc'/cral  threads.  In  the  north  the"  despots" 
of  Epinis  extended  their  rule  to  Thcssaly  and  Slaccdooia,  but 
eventually  were  repulsed  by  the  Asiatic  Creeks  of  Nicaca,  and 
after  a  decisive  defeat  at  Pelagonia  (1150)  reduced  to  a.  small 
dominion  round  lanoina.  Thessaly  continued  to  change  masters 
rapidly.  Till  1308  it  was  governed  by  a  braitch  line  of  the 
Epirote  dynasty.  When  this  family  died  out  it  fell  to  the  Grand 
Catalan  Company;  in  1350  It  was  conquered  along  vrith  Epirus 
by  Stephen  Dushan,kingofServla.  About  139711  wasannexed 
by  the  Ottoman  TurltSi  who  after  1431  also  gradually  wrested 
Epinis  from  its  latest  possessors,  tbc  Beneventine  famSy  of 
Tocco  (i39»-i469). 

The  leading  power  In  central  Greece  was  the  Burgundian 
house  de  la  Roche,  which  establi^wd  a  mild  and  judicious  govern- 
ment in  Bocotia  and  Attica  and  tn  iiti  was  raised  to  ducal  rank 
by  the  French  king  Louis  IX.  A  conflict  with  the  Grand  Caulan 
Company  resulted  in  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Franks  on  the 
Boeotian  Cephissus  (rjti)  and  the  occupation  of  central  Greece 
by  the  Spanish  mercenaries,  who  seised  for  themselves  the  barons' 
fiefs  and  installed  princes  from  the  Sicilian  house  of  Aragoa  as 
"  dukes  of  Athens  and  Neopatras  "  (Tfacnaly).  After  seventy- 
five  yean  of  oppressive  rule  and  constant  wan  with  their 
nelghboun  the  Catalans  were  expelled  by  the  Pcloponcesiao 
baron  Ncrio  AcdaioolL  The  ikw  dynasty,  whose  peaceful 
government  revived  its  subjects'  industry,  became  tributary  to 
the  TuHls  about  I4>5.  but  wosdepoaed  by  Sultan  Mahommed  II., 
whoannexed  central  Greecein  1456. 

The  conquest  of  the  Peloponncae  was«flccted  by  two  French 
knights,  William  Champlitt*  and  Geoffrey  Villehardouin,  the 
latter  of  whom  founded  a  dynasty  of  "  princes  of  all  Achaca." 
The  rulers  of  thb  Hne  were  meo  of  ability,  who  controlled  their 
barons  and  spiritual  vaasals  with  a  fim  hand  and  established 
good  order  throughout  their  province.  The  Franks  of  the 
Mom  maintaioed  as  high  a  standaid  of  .cwlUiR  at  their  con- 
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I  patrinu  «t  home,  whOe  the  natives  grew  rich  enongb  from  theit 
uMustry  to  pay  considerable  taxes  without  diacoateat-  The 
climax  of  the  ViUefaardouins'  power  was  attained  under  Frinci 

William,  who  subdued  the  last  independent  cities  of  the  coast 
and  the  mountaineera  of  Maina  (1146-114S).  In  i>S9>  however, 
the  same  niler  waa  involved  in  the  war  between  the  nilcrs  of 
Epinis  and  Nicaea,  and  being  captured  at  the  battle  of  Ptla- 
gonia,  couM  only  ransom  himself  by  the  cession  of  Laconia 
to  the  restored  Byxantine  empire.  This  new  dependency  after 
1349  was  treated  with  great  care  by  the  Byzantine  monaichs, 
who  sought  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  local  aristocracies  by 
sending  their  kinmen  to  govern  under  the  title  of  "  despots." 
On  the  other  band,  wfth  the  extinction  of  the  VUIehardouia 
dynasty  the  Frankish  province  fdl  more  and  noK  into  snaKhy; 
at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  the  forcignera  were  constantly 
dwindling  throng  war,  and  as  they  disdidned  to  recruit  them 
by  interaiairiage,  the  ptcpondemnce  of  the  native  ekment 
in  the  Korea  eventually  became  complete.  Thus  by  1400  the 
Byiantines  were  enabled  to  recover  control  over  almost  the 
whole  peninsula  and  apportion  It  among  severs!  "  despots." 
But  the  mutual  quarreb  of  these  princes  soon  proved  fatal  W 
their  mk.  Already  In  the  i4tb  century  tb^  bad  omploycd 
Alhaniaas  and  the  Turkish  i^ratcs  who  harrieik  their  coasts  aa 
auxiliaries  in  their  wars.  The  Albanians  largely  remained  as 
settlers,  and  the  connexion  with  the  Turks  could  no  longer  be 
shaken  off.  In  spite  of  attempU  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  (1415)  an 
Ottoman  amqr  penetrated  bite  Morca  and  deported  many 
inhaUtantainuij.  Aninvasionof centralGrcecebythcdcspot 
ConsUntine  was  punished  by  renewed  raids  in  1446  and  1450. 
In  t^si  the  de^Mt  Thomas  withheld  the  tribute  which  he  had 
recently  stipulated  to  pay,  but  was  reduced  to  obedience  by  aa 
expeditkm  under  Uahommed  II.  <t458).  A  renewed  revolt  in 
U5«  was  panished  by  an  invasion  attended  with  executions  and 
deportations  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  the  annexation  of  th« 
Morea  to  Turiiey  (1460). 

IV.  Tkt  Turkish  DamhtioK  tUl  i&>0.— Under  the  Ottoman 
government  Greece  was  split  up  into  six  ioiv'eir  or  military 
divisions:  (i)  Uorea,  (>)  Epirus,  (3)  Thessaly,  (4)  Euboea, 
Bocotia  and  Attica,  (s)  Actolia  and  Acarosnia,  (6)  the  rest  of 
ccnUal  Greece,  with  capitals  at  N'auplia,  Joanma,  Trikkala, 
Negropont  (Ckalkis),  Karlili  and  Lepanto;  further  divisions 
were  subsequently  composed  of  Crete  and  the  islands.  In  each 
taiyak  a  number  of  fiefs  was  apportioned  to  Turkish  settlers, 
who  were  bound  In  return  to  furnish  some  mounted  men  for 
the  stdtan's  amy,  the  total  force  thus  held  in  readiness  being 
over  7000.  The  local  government  was  left  in  the  hands  oE  the 
arcbotiln  or  primates  in  each  community,  who  also  undertook 
the  farming  ol  the  taxes  and  the  policing  of  their  districts.  Law 
was  usually  administered  by  tha  Creek  dtrgy.  The  natives 
were  not  burdened  with  large  Imposts,  but  the  levying  of  the 
tand-iithcs  was  effected  in  an  inconvenient  fashion,  and  the 
capitation-tax,  to  whidi  all  Christians  were  subjected  was  felt 
as  a  humiliation.  A  further  grievance  lay  in  the  requisitions 
of  forced  labour  which  the  pa^ua  were  entitled  to  call  for;  but 
the  most  gaUing  exaction  was  the  Lribuu  of  children  for  the 
recruiting  of  the  Janissaries  if^,),  which  was  often  levied  with 
great  rathlenness.  Tbc  habitual  weakness  of  the  ceoiral  govern- 
ment also  left  the  Greeks  exposed  to  frequent  oppression  by  the 
Turkish  residents  and  by  their  own  magistrates  and  clergy. 
But  the  new  rulcn  met  with  singularly  little  opposition.  Tbc 
dangcrouB  elements  of  the  population  had  been  dcaicd  away  by 
Uahommed's  executions;  the  rest  were  content  to  absorb 
their  energies  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  which  in  spite  i4 
preferential  duties  and  capitulations  to  foreign  powen  largely 
fdl  again  into  the  bands  of  Creeks.  Another  important  instru- 
ment by  which  the  people  were  kept  down  was  their  own  clergy, 
whom  the  Turkish  rulers  treated  with  marked  favour  and  so 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  their  dominion. 

In  the  following  centuries  Greece  waa  often  the  theatre  of 
war  in  which  the  Creeks  played  but  a  passive  part.  Several 
wan  with  V«)ice  <  1463-79, 1498-1 put  the  Turiu  In  posaea> 
am  of  iba  hit  UsUn  atPongMds  on  the  Mainland.  But  the 
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issue  wu  nuinly  fought  out  on  sea;  the  conflicts  which  had 
pevci  ceased  ia  the  Aegean  alitcc  the  coming  ol  the  Italians 
BOW  grew  fiercer  than  ever;  Greek  ships  and  sailora  were 
frequently  requisitioned  tor  the  Turkish  &cts,  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  Greek  icaboard  by  the  bellijerents  and  by  fleets  of 
adventtuers  and  corsairs  brought  about  the  depopulation  of 
many  isluids  and  coast-strips.  The  conquest  of  the  Aegean 
by  the  Ottomans  was  compleud  by  1570;  but  Venice  retained 
Crete  till  1669  and  never  lott  Corfu  until  its  ceirion  to  France 
in  1797. 

In  16&4  the  Venetians  took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of 
Turltey  on  the  Danube  to  attack  (he  Morca.  A  small  mercenary 
army  under  Francesco  Morosini  captured  the  strong  places 
with  remarkable  ease,  and  by  iWj  hod  conquered  almoit  the 
whole  peninsula.  In  1687  the  invaders  also  captured  Athens 
and  Lcpanto;  but  the  former  town  had  soon  to  be  abandoned, 
and  with  their  failure  to  capture  Negropont  (1688)  the  Venetians 
were  brought  to  a  standstilL  By  the  peace  of  Karlowits  (1699) 
the  Morea  became  ■  poasesdon  of  Venice.  The  new  rulers,  in 
spite  of  the  commercial  restrictions  which  they  imposed  in  favour 
of  their  own  traders,  checked  the  impoverishment  and  decrease 
of  population  (from  joo,ooo  to  86,poo)  which  the  war  had 
ca\^.  By  their  attempts  to  cooperate  with  tbe  native  magis- 
trates and  tbe  mildness  of  their  administration  they  impfoved 
the  £pirit  of  their  subjects.  But  they  failed  to  make  their 
government  popular,  and  when  in  1715  the  Ottomans  with 
a  large  ajid  wcll-di&ciplincd  army  set  themselves  to  recover 
the  Moiea,  the  Venetians  were  left  without  support  from  the 
Greeks.  The  peninsula  was  rapidly  recaptured  and  by  the  peace 
of  Possaiowitz  (1718}  again  became  a  Turkish  dependency. 
The  gaps  left  about  Ibis  time  in  the  Greek  population  wcte 
largdy  made  up  by  an  immigration  from  Albania. 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  iStfa  century  showed  a 
great  improvement  which  save  rise  to  yet  greater  hopes.  Already 
In  the  17th  century  the  personal  Mrviccs  of  ibe  subjects  had 
been  commuted  into  money  contributions,  and  since  1676  the 
tribute  of  children  fell  into  abeyance.  The  increasing  use  of 
Greek  officials  in  the  Turkish  civil  service,  coupled  with  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Greek  clergy  throughout  tbe  Balkan 
countries,  tended  to  recall  the  consciousness  of  former  days  of 
predominance  in  the  Levant.  Lastly,  the  education  ol  the 
Creeks,  which  had  always  remained  on  a  comparatively,  high 
Icti'el,  was  rapidly  improved  by  the  foundation  of  new  schools 
and  academies. 

The  long  neglect  which  Greece  had  experienced  at  the  bands 
of  the  European  Powers  was  broken  in  1764,  when  Russian 
agents  appeared  in  the  country  with  [nomises  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  the  Turks.  A  small  expedition  under  Feodor 
and  Alexis  OrloD  actually  landed  in  thc&loreain  1769,  but  failed 
to  rouse  national  sentiment.  Although  the  Russian  fleet  gained 
a  notable  victory  oil  Chesme  near  Chios,  a  heavy  defeat  near 
Tripolitu  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  army.  The  Albanian 
troops  in  the  Turkish  army  subsequently  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  wide,  until  in  1779  they  were  exterminated  by  a  force 
of  Turkish  rcgubrs.  In  1774  a  concession,  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kalnarji,  by  which  Greek  iraden  were  allowed 
to  under  tbe  pntectjon  of  the  Russian  flag,  marked  an 
important  step  in  the  rchaUlitatfoa  of  the  coimtiy  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Greek  commerce  henceforth  qiread  swiftly 
over  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  increased  intercourse  developed  a 
new  sense  of  Hellenic  unity.  Among  the  inonects  who  fostered 
this  loovcnient  should  be  mentioned  ConstMitine  Rhigas,  the 
"  modern  Tyttaeui,"  and  Adomaniioa  CoraEs  (q.t.),  the  reformer 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  revived  of  ancient  Hellas 

and  the  impression  created  by  the  French  revolution  combined 
to  give  tbe  fiiud  impulse  which  made  the  Greeks  strike  for 
freedom.  By  1800  the  population  of  Grcon  bid  Incnaaed  to 
1,000,000,  and  although  300,000  ot  these  were  Albanians,  the 
common  aversion  to  the  Moslem  united  the  two  races.  The 
military  resources  of  the  country  alone  remained  deficient,  for 
the  armateli  or  local  militias,  which  had  never  been  quite  dis- 
banded since  Bytantine  times,  wen  at  list  supprustd  by  Ali 
xa  R* 


Pasha  of  bn^nk  and  found  but  a  poor  substitute  In  the  Uephu 
who  henceforth  spring  into  prominence.  But  at  the  first  al^ 
of  weakness  in  the  Turkish  dominion  the  Gtedt  nation  m 
ready  to  rise,  and  the  aaual  outbreak  of  revolt  bad  beoone 
merely  a  question  of  time. 
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C.  Modern  History:  1800-ipoS, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  rglh  century  Greece  was  still  under 
Turkish  domination,  but  tbe  dawn  of  freedom  was  already 
breaking,  and  a  variety  of  forces  were  at  work  which 
prepared  tbe  way  for  the  acquisition  ot  national 
independence.  The  decadence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Tm*^. 
whidi  began  with  the  retreat  ol  the  Turks  from  Vienna 
in  1683,  was  indicated  In  the  i8th  century  by  the  weakening  of 
the  central  power,  the  spread  of  anarchy  in  the  provinces,  the 
ravages  of  the  janissaries,  and  the  establishment  of  practically 
ind^endent  soverdgotics  or  fiefs,  such  as  those  of  Mehemet 
of  Bushat  at  Skodra  and  of  All  Fasha  of  Tepelen  at  lannina; 
the  19th  century  witnessed  the  first  uprisings  of  the  Chrislisn 
populations  antl  the  detachment  of  the  oull>-ing  portions  of 
European  Turkey.  Up  to  tbe  end  of  the  iSth  century  iu>ne  of 
the  subject  race*  had  risen  in  spontaneous  revolt  a^fiut  tbe 
Turks,  though  in  some  Instances  tbey  rendered  aid  to  tbe  sultan's 
enemies^  tbe  spirit  of  the  conquered  nations  had  been  broken 
by  ages  of  oppression.  In  some  of  the  remoter  and  more  moun- 
tainous diuricts,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Turks  had  atvtt 
been  compkldy  csUbllsbed;  in  Montenegro  a  small  fragment 
of  tbe  Serb  race  maintained  its  independence;  among  Ihe  Greeks, 
the  Moinotes  fn  the  extreme  south  oilhe  Moreaand  theSphakioie 
mountaineers  in  Crete  had  never  been  completely  subdued. 
Resistance  to  Ottoman  rule  was  maintained  sporadically  in  the 
mountainous  districts  by  the  Greek  Urphlt  or  brigands,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Slavonic  kaiduks,  and  by  the  pirates  ot  the 
Aegean;  tbe  armat<4ts  or  bodies  of  Christian  warriors,  recognized 
by  the  Turks  as  a  local  police,  often  differed  little  in  their 
proceedings  from  the  brigands  whom  tb^  were  appointed  to 
pursue. 
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Of  the  KTi«  of  ununectKMH  which  took  place  in  the  igtfa 
,  ,  ihe  nrsi  in  wrdcr  of  tine  mu  the  Servian,  which  broke 

out  in  1S04;  the  second  was  ihe  Creek,  which  began 
tn  Ill  buih  llif»e  muvcmenu  the  influence  of 

ku-.*u  |.|.»>e.l  a  Lon#i.leiable  part.    In  the  case  of 
^  aid  »a*nuinl>- diplomatic,  in  that  ol  the 

^-vh»  It  cvi.ntu.iHy  tiwk  a  more  material  Ibrm.   Since  the  daj-s 
*       l"^*-  '^•f^'.  ilw  e>«  of  Ru^sia  had  been  fixed  on  Con- 
,«l  wi'K-.  [he  Brcat  metropolis  of  the  Orihoriox  taith.  The 
^m,m'-'y      '"''"IK  the  Orcek  Christians  to  revolt  against  their 
f  c>.*or*.  which  was  first  adopted  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
*r»   ''V*''* i'^^"''"'  «Pf  ration  by  the  empress  Caiharinc 
*  iJ^wme,  Orlov.  appeared  in  the  Aegean  with  a  fleet 

.  -  an«l  landwi  „,  the  Morca.  where  he  organized  a  revolt, 

i^ttcmpt  ,,(oved  a  failiite;  Otiov  re-embarked,  leaving  the 
"J-  tvaihUi  massacm  took 


ri*-  lor  m  paruiionol  Turkish  territory 

*  .       ';-<to"tiou  of  the  nyantine empire  under  Constantine. 
''^^"'^"ncll.    The  outbreak  ohhe  French  Revolution 
^  -  the  allintion  of  the  two  empires,  but  Russia  never 

-  ^  - -A       '">"Riic  amonR  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  A 
»'Ml>'l;|nts  of  Puli  in  1700  took  place  with  her 
^         and  lu  the  two  first  decades  of  the  lylh  century 
\^T-''  active  and  ubiquiti-us 

W-! jr^r  ^'fnch  Revolution,  which  pervaded 

*3T  """""'r,  ^'•'^  Aegean.    The  Greeks, 

«ho  hid  Imhi  rto  Uen  drawn  together  mainly  by  a 
c.  mmon  h  iiKion.  were  now  animated  by  the  sentiment 
01  Mii.'n.il.iy  and  by  an  ardent  desire  for  political 
(.-.v^K-m.  Ihe  national  awakcninR,  as  in  the  case  of 
..:hjrtt  t  hri,ii..n  nations,  was  preceded  by  a  literary 
^  ;  .ictAty  and  (Mtnotic  souetics,  the  I'hilhellciMS.  the 
^,11-  'WW  ewstcnce;  Creek  schools  were  founded 

•  ■■  -^f  pl-.il.'Uwcal  labours  of  Coraes,  which  aeated 

-  ■       ..  ,       1  hiwiaKe,  furnished  the  nation  with  a  mode 
-*  ,  .   .^-.-.■v-..'.!.  the  songs  of  Rhigas  of  Velestino  fired 
■   ■    .  ..       -        iwple.    In  1815  was  founded  the  cele- 
_    .    ".-.i.-'ij.  or  friendly  society,  a  iL-volutionary 
,  , ;  >  .v.-!n-s  at  Moscow,  Bucharest.  Triest,  and  in 
....    V  Levant;  it  collected  subsiTiptions,  iuucd 
"  -  •*--*'  arms  and  made  prepiir.-itions  for  the 

■  "'  ..  "  *■  V*"' '<^'*'' of  All  I'asha  of  lannina  against 
>        ,    .    V  »i.:un  in  iS^e  formed  the  prelude  to  the 

■  ,         "I'l"'!.  w1h>  had  massacred  the  Greeks 
.  -  ■''■■''"'■^l  himself  their  friend,  and  became 

.  ■      _       ;;,.w!ca.    In  M.irch  1821  Alcwndcr  Ypsi- 
.  -.i  -.-^Jmp  of  the  liar  Alixandir  I.,  and 

'i.-iiuj,  eulerei!  Moldavia  from  Russian 
•        ■»      >■'       *  small  force;  in  the  same  month 
.  V"  .•■  Talia.^  unfurlol  the  standard  of  revolt 

1            I^'-Iiinged  siruKRlc  which  followed 
'  ^    .             "M'iSri.    The  wdrLuc  practically 
■  ■*        ,.  -■.«■■»•■  I'v  the  aiinihiljtioii  of  the  Egyptian 
\  ...1  ■         Ihe  iWisbf  Grcal  Utitain,  France 
^  r'  '                    .           .-osh of (5ctolKTiSj7.  Ninemonths 
„i        -i  Jv'hn  Ca|»  dTilria  (j.r.),  formerly 
"                       ■ .  *       the  tsar  Alexander,  had  been 
ii  il:  .-lit  lepulilic  for  f*VL-n  years  beginning 
^  |iiiitiK<il  of  I^indon  ( March  ji, 

.     N^'-ih  of  a  line  drawn  (torn  the  Gull 
\       --W  Miirea  and  the  Cycladcs  were 
.1  V  In  the  sulian  under  a  Christian 
''  _  ihi-  prulociil  uf  London  were 

Xd'.iaiioplv  {Septemlicr  14.  i8>i)}i 
.  ...  .I'.i'd  an  indeiH-ndcnl  mimarchy. 
I  MiKc  and  Kngland  were  fnt 
,  ^  >  J)  the  gallant  icMttance  of  the 


Greeks  had  adted  among  the  peoples  of  Enrope,  wd  «IM 

inspired  the  devotion  of  Byroo,  Cochrane,  Sir  Ricbud  Cbnich, 
Fabvier  and  other  distinguished  PhUhdtenes;  jcakmiia 
prevailed  among  the  three  protecting  powers,  and  the  utalj- 
liberated  nation  was  treated  in  ■  nigprdly  apirit;  iu  narrow 
limits  were  reduced  by  a  new  protocol  (Friiniary  j,  i8]«»). 
drew  the  boundary  line  at  the  Aspropotamo,  the  Spercheks  nd 
the  Gulf  of  Lamia.  Capo  dlsiria,  wboae  Riosian  procKritin 
and  arbitrary  government  gave  great  offence  to  the  Creeks. ni 
assassinated  by  two  members  of  the  MavroRiichalis  (anSy 
(October  9.  1831),  and  a  state  of  anarchy  followed.  Before  Ui 
death  the  throne  of  Greece  had  been  offered  to  Prince  LcopcU 
of  Saxc-Cobutg-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians,  vho 
declined  it,  basing  bis  refusal  oa  the  inadequacy  of  the  laib 
assigned  to  the  new  kiogdoin  ud  especially  I  be  «KlMlaa 
Crete. 

By  the  convention  of  London  (May  7,  iSjs)  Gmn  «is 
declared  an  Independent  kingdom  under  the  protectioB  if 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  with  Prince  Olio, 
son  of  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  as  king.  The  frontier 
line,  now  traced  from  the  GuU  of  Ana  to  the  Gulf  of  Luu^ 
was  fixed  by  the  artangemCBt  of  Constantioopk  (July  sr,  ttji). 
King  Otto,  who  had  been  braught  up  in  a  despotic  ooort, 
ruled  absolutely  for  the  first  eleven  yean  of  b^  reign;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  Bavarian  advisers  and  Bavarian  tiMfS^ 
and  his  rule  was  never  popular.  The  Gicek  chiefs  uulpolitiuB^ 
who  found  themselves  esriuded  from  nil  Inflaence  an*  advoct- 
mcnt,  were  divided  into  three  factions  which  sttncbed  Ihiwliis 
respectively  to  the  thcvc  protecting  powers.  On  the  islh  <f 
September  1843  a  military  revolt  broke  out  which  compelled  the 
king  to  dismiss  the  Bavarians  and  to  accept  a  constitntiott.  K 
rcsponuble  miiustry,  a  senate  nominaled  by  the  king,  aad  > 
chamber  elected  by  univenal  suffrage  wet*  bow  inadtuud. 
Mavrocordalos,  the  leader  of  the  English  party,  became  the  fent 
prime  minister,  but  his  government  was  overthrown  at  iW 
ensuing  elections,  and  a  coalition  of  the  French  and  Rumu 
parties  tinder  Kciktlcs  and  Hetaus  succeeded  tn  powei.  Tbi 
watfaro  of  factions  was  aggravated  hy  the  rivalry  bctweeii  the 
British  and  French  ministers,  Sir  Edmond  Lyons  and  M. 
Piscatory;  King  Otto  supported  the  French  party,  and  tmUe 
arose  with  the  British  government,  which  in  1847  despatched 
warships  to  enforce  Ihe  payment  of  interest  on  the  loan  Cna- 
tracted  after  the  War  of  Independence.  A  British  fleet  a^W- 
qui-ntly  blockaded  the  Peitaeus  in  order  to  obtain  aatlsfartioa 
for  the  claims  of  Pacifico,  a  Portuguese  Jew  under  Britisk 
protection,  whose  house  had  been  plundered  during  a  riot.  Oa 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  TuAey  is  ilu 
the  Greeks  displayed  sympathy  with  Russia;  armed  bandl 
were  sent  into  Thcssaly,  and  an  insurrection  was  fomented  it 
Epirus  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  accession  of  territory.  la 
order  to  prevent  further  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Greece, 
British  and  French  ticcts  made  a  demonstration  againH  the 
Pciraeus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  French  force  durii^  tbf 
Crimean  War.  The  disai^intment  of  the  national  hopes 
increased  the  unpopularity  of  King  Otto,  who  had  ne^tf 
acquiesced  in  constitutional  rule.  In  t96a  a  militaiy  rrrolt 
broke  out,  and  a  national  assembly  pronounced  his  d^MsitiML 
The  vacant  throne  was  offered  by  the  assembly  to  Duke  Nichdti 
ol  f^uchicnberg,  a  cousin  of  ike  tsar,  but  the  mats  of  ibepeoph 
di.'sired  a  constitutional  inoDaKhy  of  the  British  type;  a 
plebiscite  was  taken,  and  Prince  Alfred  of  England  was  decied 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  three  protecting  powasi 
however,  ha<l  bound  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  any  nentbe 
of  their  ruling  houses.  In  the  folhming  year  Prince  WiDiaa 
George  of  Schleswig-Holst«B-SondeilMirg-GjOAsburs,  wbra 
Ihe  British  government  had  designated  as  a  suitable  ramW"f 
was  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  with  the  title  **  Ccoir  1^ 
king  of  the  Hellenes."     t'nder  the  treaty  of  London  (July  t} 

iS6j)  the  change  uf  dynasty  was  sanctioned  by  the  three  pcolici' 
ing  powers,  Great  Britain  undertaking  to  cede  Iq  Gicecs  ihl 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  which  since  1815  bad  \ 
wealth  under  British  protection. 
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On  I  be  flQtk  of  October  i86j  tW  aow  gBWidgu  mind  in 
Athens,  and  in  the  foUowinf  June  tbe  Bfitiih  MtbMittct  htiuled 

over  ibe  foniaa  Isltnds  to  a  Gmk  coBUiiuIoiMr. 
gfg^^  King  George  thus  began  hit  ragn  under  the  mott 
am^L    fivouuUe  auspicei,  the  patriotic  Bentimeats  o(  the 

Creeks  being  flattered  by  the  acquiaitionodMwiciTitory . 
He  was,  however,  soon  coofrontcd  with  coastitutionaldiAciillies; 
party  sfHrit  ran  riot  at  Athens,  the  minislries  which  he  appoiiited 
prowd  short-lived,  his  counsellor.  Count  Sponneck,  became 
the  object  of  violeot  attacks,  and  at  the  end  of  1864  be  was 
compeUed  to  accept  an  ultra-democratic  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  the  Nattonal  Assembly.  Tliis,  the  sixth  constitutkm  voted 
since  the  esublishment  of  tbe  kingdom,  is  that  which  h  still  in 
force.  In  the  following  year  Count  Sponncck  left  Greece,  and 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete.  Tbe  revolution  which  broke  out  in  that  island  leceived 
moral  and  material  sapport  from  Ibe  Gn.-ck  govenunent,  with 
the  tacit  approval  <d  Rmua;  militBry  preparations  were 
pressed  forward  at  Athens,  and  cruisers  were  purchased,  but  tbe 
king,  aware  of  the  inability  of  Greece  to  attain  her  ends  by 
warlike  means,  discouraged  a  provocative  attitude  towards 
Turkey,  and  eventually  dismissed  the  bellicoae  cabinet  of 
Koumonndouros.  Tbe  removal  of  a  powerful  minister  command- 
ing a  large  parliamentary  majority  constituted  an  important 
precedent  in  the  exercise  of  tbe  royal  prerogative;  the  king 
adf^ted  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  Delyannes  in  189a  sod 
1S07.  The  relations  with  the  porte,  however,  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  Hobart  Pa^B,with  a  Turkish  fleet, made  a  demonstr»- 
lion  off  Syra.  The  Cretan  insurrection  was  finally  crushed  in 
Ibe  spring  of  iStig,  and  a  conference  of  tbe  powers,  which 
assembled  that  year  at  Paris,  imposed  a  settlement  of  tbe 
Turkish  dispute  on  Greece,  but  took  no  steps  on  behalf  of  the 
Cretans.  In  1870  the  murder  of  several  En^ishmen  by  brigands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  produced  an  unfavourable 
Impression  in  Europe;  in  the  following  year  the  confiscation 
of  the  Laurion  mines,  which  had  been  ceded  to  a  Franco-Italian 
company,  provoked  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Italy.  In  1875.  after  an  acute  constitutional  crisis,  ChariUos 
Trikoupes,  who  but  ten  months  previously  bad  been  imprisoned 
for  denouncing  the  crown  in  a  newspaper  article,  was  summoned 
to  form  a  cabinet.  This  remarkable  man,  the  only  great  states- 
man whom  modem  Greece  has  produced,  excxcised  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  bis  countrymen  for  the  next  twenty 
years;  had  he  been  able  to  maintain  himself  unintcnuptedly 
in  power  during  that  period,  Greece  might  have  escaped  a  long 
succession  of  miafortunes.  His  principal  opponent,  Tbeodwe 
Delyannes,  succeeded  In  rallying  a  strong  body  of  adherents, 
and  political  parties,  hitherto  divided  into  numerous  factions, 
centred  around  these  two  prominent  figures. 

In  1877  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Russo-Turkish  War  produced  a 
fever  of  excitement  in  Greece;  it  was  fdt  that  the  quarrels 

of  the  party  leaders  compromised  tbe  interests  of  the 
JI^JI^  country,  and  the  pc^ace  of  Athens  insisted  on  the 
ust.   '     formatioQ  of  a  coalition  cabinet.    Tbe  "  great "  or 

"  oecumenical  "  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  now  came 
into  existence  under  [he  presidency  of  the  veteran  Kanarcs;  in 
reality,  however,  it  was  controlled  by  Trikoupes,  who,  recognizing 
the  unprepircdncsB  of  the  country,  resolved  on  a  pacific  policy. 
The  capture  of  Plevna  by  the  Russians  brought  about  tbe  fall 
of  Ibt  *' oecumenical "  ministry,  and  Koumoundouros  and 
tk-lyanncs,  who  succeeded  to  power,  ordered  the  invasion  of 
Theualy.  Their  warlike  energies,  however,  were  soon  checked 
by  the  signing  of  tbe  San  Stefano  Treaty,  in  which  the  claims 
of  Greece  to  an  extension  of  frontier  were  altogether  ignored. 
At  the  Berlin  congress  two  Greek  delegates  obtained  a  bearing 
on  tile  proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  congress  decided  that 
the  rcaification  of  the  frontier  should  be  kit  to  Ttukey  and 
Greece,  the  mediation  of  tbe  powers  being  proposed  In  case  of 
non-agreement;  it  was  suggested,  however,  that  the  rectified 
frontier  should  extend  from  tbe  valley  of  the  Peneuson  the  east 
to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Kalamas,  t^ipasile  tbe  southern  extremity 
«f  Coffii,  on  tbe  west.  In  1879  a  Gieco-'niAish  coniaiwinft 


for  the  dolimitatiOB  met  fint  at  ftevesi,  and  subsequently  at 
Conatantinopfe,  bnt  iu  conferences  wm  without  result,  the 
Turkish  oommEsiittneia  decUning  tbe  boundary  suggested  it 
Berlin.  Greece  then  invoked  the  arbitration  of  tbe  powers, 
and  the  settlement  of  tbe  ciueslion  was  undertaken  by  a  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  at  Berlin  (i88o>.  The  line  approved  by 
ihe  conference  was  practically  that  suggested  by  the  congress; 
Turkey,  however,  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  Greek  army  was 
once  more  mobilized.  In  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  powers  not  being 
prepared  to  apply  coercion  to  Turkey.  By  a  convention  signed 
at  ConstantiDO|de  in  July  18S1,  tbe  demarcation  was  enlrusted 
to  a  conunission  representing  the  six  powers  and  the  two 
interested  parties.  The  line  drawn  ran  westwards  from  a  pcAxA 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Pcneus  and  Flatamona  to  the  summits 
of  Mounts  Kritiri  and  Zygos,  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  river  Arta  to  its  mouth.  An  area  of  13,395  square  kilometres, 
with  «  population  of  300,000  souls,  was  thus  added  to  the  kingdom, 
while  Turkey  was  left  in  possession  of  lannina,  Hetaovo  and 
moat  of  Epirus.  The  ceded  (erritoiy  was  occupied  by  Greek 
troops  before  tbe  close  of  tbe  year. 

In  i88>  Trikoupes  came  into  powa  at  the  head  of  a  atioig 
party,  over  which  he  exercised  an  Influence  and  anthori^ 
hitherto  unknown  in  Greek  political  lite  With  the  _____ 
exception  of  three  brief  intervals  (May  1885  to  May  ^J'M» 
1886,  October  1890  to  February  i8gi,  and  a  few  fT,^g„|, 
months  in  1S93),  he  continued  in  office  for  the  next 
twelve  years.  The  reforms  which  be  introduced  during  tUs period 
were  generally  of  an  unpopular  character,  and  were  loudly 
denounced  by  his  democratic  rivals;  most  of  them  were  cancelled 
during  the  intervals  when  his  opponent  Delyannes  occupied  the 
premiership.  The  same  want  of  continuity  proved  fatal  to  the 
somewhat  ambitious  financial  programme  which  be  now  inaugut* 
sted.  While  pursuing  a  cautious  foreign  policy,  and  keeptag 
in  control  the  rash  impetuosity  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he 
shared  to  the  full  the  national  desire  for  expansion,  but  he  looked 
to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  neci-ssary  preliminary  lo  tbe  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
Uellcni&m.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  attract  foreign 
capital  to  the  country,  and  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  in 
financial  circles  abroad  enabled  him  to  contract  a  number  of 
loans  and  to  better  tbe  financial  situation  by  a  series  of  con- 
versions. Under  a  staUe,  wise,  and  economical  administration 
this  fax-reaching  programme  might  perhaps  have  been  carried 
out  with  success,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics  and  the 
periodical  outbursts  of  national  sentiment  rendered  its  rcalizUioB 
impossible.  In  April  1885  Trikoupes  fell  from  power,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  indignation  excited  in  Greece  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Philippopolts  placed  Delyannes  once  more  at  the  head 
of  a  warlike  movcmenL  The  army  and  fleet  wera  again 
mebiUxed  with  a  view,  to  exacting  territorial  compensation 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Bulgaria,  and  several  conflicia  with 
tbe  Turkbh  troops  took  place  on  the  frontier.  The  powen, 
after  repeatedly  inviting  the  Delyannes  cabinet  to  disarm, 
established  a  blockade  ol  Pciracus  and  other  Greek  ports  (Stb 
May  1886),  France  alwie  declining  to  co-operate  in  this  measure. 
Delyannes  resigned  (iilh  May)  and  Trikoupes,  who  succeeded 
to  power,  issued  a  decree  of  disarmament  (35th  May).  Hostilities, 
however,  continued  on  the  frontier,  and  the  blockade  was  not 
raised  till  7th  June.  Trikoupes  had  now  to  face  the  serious 
financial  situation  brought  about  by  the  military  activity  of  hia 
predecessor.  He  imposed  heavy  taxation,  which  the  people, 
for  the  lime  at  least,  bore  without  murmuring,  and  he  continued 
to  inspire  such  confidenceabroad  that  Creek  securities  maintained 
their  price  in  the  foreign  market.  It  was  ominous,  however, 
that  a  loan  which  he  issued  in  iBgo  was  only  partially  covered. 
Meanwhile  the  Cretan  difficulty  had  become  once  more  a  source 
of  trouble  to  Greece.  In  1889  Trikoupes  was  grossly  deceived 
by  the  Turkish  government,  which,  after  inducing  him  to 
dissuade  the  Cretans  from  oppoung  the  occupation  of  certain 
fortified  posts.  Issued  a  firman  annulling  many  impoita&l 
provisions  in  the  tmaHSaxilm.  -^^jiffiipiiflM 
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fn  Gneo*  was  IntOBse,  and  pt^nilu'  illKoiitent  was  {nmascd 
bj  the  Buccen  of  tbe  Bulgarians  in  obtaining  the  axt^iuiw  of 
tbfl  aultan  for  a  number  of  bi^^  in  Macedontft.  la  the 
intimm  ol  tSgo  Trikovpes  wu  bnicn  U  tbe  dections,  and 
D^raaaes,  who  had  pnmfsed  tbe  people  »  radical  refwm  of 
the  taxation,  succeeded  to  power.  He  proved  uncquol,  however, 
to  cope  with  tlie  financial  difficulty,  which  now  became  urgent; 
and  the  lung,  perceiving  tliat  a  crisis  was  imminent,  disndssed 
him  and  recalled  Trikoupes.  The  b^  of  avertliv  national 
bankruptcy  depended  on  the  possibility  of  taUag  a  loan  by 
which  the  rspid  depredation  of  the  paper  currency  mi^t  be 
arrested,  but  foreign  finandera  demanded  guarantees  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  Greek  snaceptiblKtiet;  an 
agilatioB  was  raised  at  Athens,  and  Trikoupes  suddenly  resigned 
<Hay  1893).  His  conduct  at  this  junctnre  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  some  misunderstanding!  which  bad  arisen  between  him 
and  tbe  king.  The  Sotiropouloa-Rhalles  ministry  which  followed 
eflectcd  &  tcmponuy  Mttkment  with  the  national  crediton, 
but  TiikotqKS,  returning  to  power  in  tlie  antumn,  at  once 
annuDed  tin  amagenKnt.  He  now  proceeded  to  a  series  of 
arbitrary  measures  which  provoked  tbe  severest  criticism 
throughout  Europe  and  exposed  Greece  to  tbe  determined 
hostility  of  OenoBny.  A  law  was  hastily  passed  iriitcb  deprived 
the  cTcditom  of  70%  of  their  interest,  and  the  pioceeds  of  the 
revenues  conceded  to  the  monopoly  bondholden  were  seized 
(December  1893).  Long  negotiatibns  followed,  resulting  in  an 
arrangement  which  was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  German 
boBdb<dders.  In  January  1895  Trikoiqies  resigned  office,  in 
consequence -of  a  disagreement  with  the  crown  prince  on  a 
question  of  military  discipline.  His  popularity  had  vanished, 
his  beaith  was  sliattcred,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  bis 
political  career.  His  death  at  Cannes  (1  ith  April  1896),  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  national  convublon,  deprived  Greece  of  Us 
masteriy  guidance  and  sober  judgment  at  a  critical  moment 
in  her  history. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Athens  on  ijrd  April,  while  tbe  dty 
was  still  decorated  with  flags  and  gaitands  after  the  cdehmtion 
jittm-  ^  Olympic  games.  The  revival  of  the  andent 
aM  festival,  whidi  drew  together  multitudes  of  Gneks 
from  dmnd.  led  tfrallvdy  awakening  of  tbe  national 
sentiment,  hitherto  depmsed  by  tbe  economic  ads- 
fettunes  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  a  secret  patriotic  socfety,  known 
as  tbe  EUtniU  Hilama,  began  to  devdop  prodigfoui  activity, 
bnraUing  members  from  every  rank  at  life  and  establishii^ 
brandies  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Hellenic  world.  The  sodety  had 
been  founded  in  1894,  by  a  handful  ot  young  officers  who  con* 
sidetcd  that  tbe  ndlitary  organization  of  tbe  country  was 
n^Iected  by  the  gomnment;  its  principal  aim  was  tliie  pR> 
paration  of  an  insnntctionary  movement  in  Macedonia,  wUcb, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  reconciliation 
of  Mace  Feidiaand  with  Russia,  seemed  likdy  to  be  withdrawn 
for  ever  from  the  domain  of  Greek  inedentiam.  Tbe  outbreak 
of  another  insurrection  in  Crete  supplied  the  means  of  creating 
a  diversion  for  Turkey  while  tbe  movement  in  Macedonia  was 
being  matured;  arms  and  volunteers  were  shipped  to  tbe 
Island,  but  the  society  was  as  yet  unable  to  force  the  band  of  the 
government,  and  Ddyannes,  who  had  succeeded  Trikoupes  ia 
1895,  kqrally  aided  the  powers  in  the  nstoration  of  order  by 
advising  tbe  Cretans  to  accept  tlie  constitution  of  1896.  The 
qipeaiance  of  strong  insurgent  bands  in  Macedonia  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  testified  to  the  activity  of  tbe  a6dety  and 
provolted  the  remonstraitccs  of  the  powers^  while  the  spread 
(4  its  propaganda  in  the  army  led  to  ttie  issue  of  a  royal  rescript 
imnoundng  grand  military  manicavres,  tbe  formation  of  a 
standing  camp,  and  the  rearmament  of  the  troops  with  a  new 
weapon  (6tfa  Decemba-).  The  objects  of  the  society  wei« 
tSoctually  furttiercd  by  the  evident  dcUrminatlon  of  the  pott* 
to  evade  the  application  of  the  stipulated  reforms  in  Crete;  the 
Cretan  Christians  lost  patience,  and  indignatfon  was  widespread 
In  Greece.  Emissaries  of  the  Mciety  were  defpatched  to  the 
Uaid,  and  aflaiis  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  an.  outbreak 
at  Caoeaon^tb  '"o?.  Tbe  Turkish  troops  fired  oa 


tlie  CMstlaas,  tboastD^  ot  wbom  took  refuge  on  the  warAIpi 
of  the  powers,  and  a  poitioo  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Ddyannes  now  announced  that  the  government  h«l 
abandoned  tbe  policy  of  abstentfob  Oa  tbe  fitb  two  wanl^ 
were  dcspatcbed  to  Canea,  and  on  the  10th  a  torpedo 
Holilla,  commanded  by  Prince  George,  left  Pdraeas 
amidtumultuousdemonstrations.  TbeosUnsiUeobJect  3^ 
of  these  measures  was  tbe  protection  of  Greek  subjecU 
In  Crete,  and  Ddyannes  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  defisilt 
rupture  with  Turkey,  but  the  Ethnikt  Hetaere*  had  found 
means  to  infiuence  several  members  of  tbe  ndnistry  and  to  alan 
the  king.  Prince  George,  who  had  recdved  «cdm  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  Turkish  reinforcements  oft  the  Island,  soeo  with* 
drew  from  Cretan  waters  owfn|tothedeciiiveattteldeadaplitd 
by  tbe  commanders  of  the  intcftiatioaal  squadron.  A  note  was 
now  addressed  by  the  government  to  the  powers,  dedarfag 
that  Greece  oould  no  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  events 
in  Crete,  and  on  tlie  ijth  of  February  a  force  of  r  500  men,  under 
Colonel  Vasaos,  embarked  at  Pdraeus.  On  tbe  same  day  a 
Greek  warriilp  fired  on  a  Turidsb  steam  yacht  which  was  convey- 
ing troops  from  Candia  to  Sitta.  Landing  near  Canea  on  tlx 
night  of  tbe  T4th,  Colonel  Vasaoe  Issued  a  prodamation  anoouDC- 
ing  the  occupation  of  Crete  in  the  name  of  King  George.  He 
had  recdved  orders  to  expel  tlw  "nirlush  ganisoos  from  the 
fortresses,  but  lus  advance  on  Canea  was  arrested  by  the  inter 
national  occupation  of  that  town,  and  after  a  few  engagements 
with  the  Turkish  troopa  and  irregulars  he  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  tbe  isUnd.  Prqxisals  for  the  coerdon  of  Greece  woe 
t»w  put  forward  by  Gennaay,  but  Great  Britain  dechaed  to 
take  action  until  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  wiA 
regard  to  the  future  government  of  Crete.  Eventually  (nd 
March)  collective  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Greek  and  Tutkid 
governments  announcing  tlie  decision  of  ttie  powers  that  (i) 
Crete  could  in  no  case  in  present  dreumiianees  be  annexed  to 
Greece;  (3)  In  view  of  tite  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  tbe  a^iB* 
cation  of  the  ielbrms,  Crete  sliould  be  endowed  with  an  eflecrive 
autonomous  administration,  calculated  to  ensure  it  a  separata 
govcniment,  under  the  soaerainty  of  the  suttan.  Greece  was  at 
the  same  time  summoned  to  remove  its  anrqr  and  fleet  withia 
the  space  of  six  days,  and  Turkey  was  warned  that  iu  troops 
must  for  tJtt  pceseat  be  concentrated  in  the  foctilied  towns  and 
ultimately  widtdrawnfiom  tbe  idand.  Tbe  action  of  the  powtn 
produced  the  utmost  ezasperatioQ  at  Athens;  tbe  populace 
demanded  war  with  Turk^  and  tbe  anoeutkm  of  Crete,  and 
the  government  drew  up  a  reply  to  the  powtn  in  trbich,  lAQe 
ogtKsstng  the  conviclloB  that  autonony  wouM  prove  a  faihii^ 
k  indkitcd  iia  readiness  to  withdraw  some  of  the  sh^  but 
declined  to  recall  the  army.  A  suggestion  that  the  troops  might 
receive  a  European  mandate  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
tbe  island  proved  dnacceptaUe  to  the  powers,  owing  to  the 
aggresohre  action  of  Colond  Vassos  after  his  anival.  Meanwhile 
troops,  vofaateers  and  munitions  of  -war  were  hurriedly 
deipatdied  to  tbe  Turkish  hootisr  in  aatidpttion  of  an  inter- 
national  blockade  of  the  Gredt  ports,  but  the  powfecs  conteated 
thcmsdves  with  a  padfic  blockade  of  Crete,  and  military  pre- 
parations went  oo  unimpeded- 

WhSo  tbe  powm  dallied,  the  danger  «f  war  inacased;  00 
99th  Haidi  the  crown  prince  assuraed  conmand  of  the  Gredc 
troops  in  Tbessaly,  and. a  few  days  later  hostilities 
were  ixedpfuted  by  the  inagular  forces  of  the  Ethnikfi  nfliBk 
Hetaerea,  which  atucfced  several  TuAish  outposts 
iiear  Grevena.  According  to  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  subs» 
quently  published  by'  tlie  sodety,  this  invadon  recdved  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  prime  minister.  On  jjth  April  Tatkey 
dedared  war.  Tlie  dlsastroua  canipaign  wludi  folkrwed  wn  d 
short  duration,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  tb* 
Greeks  bad  greatly  underrated  the  military  strength,  of  tbefr 
oppenanU  <aee  GaEOo-TuansB  Wu).  After  the  evacusbao 
of  Laiissa  on  the  >4Cb,  great  discontent  prevailed  at  Atbes^ 
Ddyan&es'was  invited  by  the  king  to  tesig«,but  refadng  todo 
so  was  diamlsHd  <>«tb  J^wil).  His  snocessor,  Rbalks,  iftv 
lecslfaglhe  an»y  from  Crete  (otb  May)  Invoked  tha-madistfoa 
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of  the  powers,  and  an  anniitNx  was  candudetf  on  tbc  19th  of 
ihat  month.  Thus  ended  an  unfortunate  enterpriie,  which 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  discoid  among  the  powers 
would  lead  to  a  European  war  and  the  dismembermcat  of  TSirkey. 
Greek  interference  in  Crete  had  at  least  the  result  of  compelling 
Europe  to  withdraw  the  island  for  ever  from  Turkish  rule.  The 
conditions  of  peace  put  forward  by  Turkey  included  a  war 
indemnity  of  £10,000,000  and  the  retention  of  Thessaly;  ihe 
latter  demand,  however,  was  rcsolntdy  opposed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  indemnity  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
£4,000,000.  The  terms  agreed  to  by  the  powers  were  rejected 
by  Rhailes;  the  chamber,  however,  idiued  him  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  King  George  summoned  Zaimea  to  power 
(October  3).  The  dcBnitive  treaty  ol  peace,  which  was  ugned 
at  Cons  tan  dnople  on  the  6th  of  December,  eoBUhied  *  provision 
for  a  slight  modification  of  the  frontier,  deigned  to  aff<»xi 
Turkey  certain  atiatc^cd  advantages;  the  dcUmitation  was 
carried  out  by  a  commisMon  composed  of  militaiy  ddegates  of 
the  powers  and  representatives  of  the  Interested  parties.  The 
e\-acuation  of  Thessaly  by  the  Tiufcish  troops  was  completed 
in  J^ne  i8q8.  Animmcdiatcrcsuttof  the  warwastheinslitution 
of  an  international  financial  commission  at  Athens,  charged  with 
the  control  of  certain  revenues  asngned  to  the  Mrvice  of  the 
national  debt.  The  stale  of  the  country  afur  the  condutkm  of 
hostilities  was  deplorable;  the  towns  of  northern  Greece  and 
the  islands  were  crowded  with  destitute  refugees  from  Tbeasaly; 
violent  recriminations  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  position  of 
the  dj'nasty  seemed  endangered.  A  react  ion,  however,  set  in, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  King  George  (iSth 
February  189S),  whose  great  services  to  the  natimi  in  obtaining 
iavourtiblc  terms  from  the  powers  began  to  receive  general 
recognition.  In  the  following  summer  the  king  made  a  lour 
through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
enthusiasm.  In  the  autumn  the  powers,  on  the  initiative  of 
Rusna,  dcddcd  to  entrust  Prince  George  of  Greece  with  the 
government  of  Crete;  on  ztith  November  an  intimation  that 
the  prince  had  been  appointed  high  commissioner  in  the  island 
was  formally  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Athena,  and  on  atst 
December  he  landed  in  CKte  amid  entlnisiasUc  danomlfations 
(see  Crete). 

In  April  1899  Zaimcs  gave  way  to  Thcotokes,  the  chief  of 
the  IVikoupist  party,  who  introduced  various  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  other  reforms  ioclud- 
ing  a  measure  transferring  the  adnunistiation  of  the 
JJJ^JJ^    army  from  the  minister  of  war  10  Ihe  crown  prince. 

In  May  1901  a  meeting  took  place  at  Abbazia,  nnderthe 
auspices  of  the  Austro-H angaria n  government,  between  King 
CeorgcandKing  Charlcsof  Rumania  with  aviewtotbecOBClusioD 
of  a  Gneco-Rumanian  undcntanding  directed  against  the  growth 
of  Slavonic,  and  e^>edally  Bulgarian,  Influence  in  Macedonia. 
Hie  compact,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short-lived  owing 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  Rumanian  propaganda  among  the 
semi-HeSenized  Vlachs  of  Macedonia.  In  November  tiots  took 
pbce  at  Athens,  the  patriolEc  indignation  of  the  nnivenity 
students  and  the  populace  being  cxdted  by  the  issue  of  a  tranda- 
tion  of  the  Gospels  into  modem  Grec^  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
queen.  The  publication  was  attributed  to  Panslavist  intrigues 
against  Creek  supremacy  over  the  Orthodox  populations  of 
the  East,  .and  the  archbishop  of  Athens  wis  compelled  to  resign. 
Theotokes,  whose  life  was  attempted,  retired  from  power,  and 
Zaimes  formed  a  cabinet.  In  1901  the  progress  of  the  Bul^an 
movement  in  Macedonia  once  more  caused  great  irritation  in 
Greece.  Zaimes,  having  been  defeated  at  the  elections  in 
December,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Delyannes,  whose 
popularity  had  not  been  permanently  Irapsiiedbiy  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war.  Delyannes  now  undertook  to  carry  out  extenave 
economic  reforms,  and  introduced  a  measure  restoring  the 
contrfri  of  the  army  to  the  ministry  of  war.  Me  failed,  however, 
to  carry  out  his  piogmnune,  and,  being  deserted  by  a  section 
of  his  foOoweis.  resigrwd  in  June  1903,  when  Theotokes  again 
became  prime  minister.  The  new  calrinet  resigned  within  « 
month  owins  to  the  outbteak  of  dlsturhnncs  fat  the  auimt- 


growtng  districts,  and  Rhailes  took  office  for  the  second  time 
(July  8).  The  Bulgarian  insarrectlon  in  Macedonia  during  the 
autumn  caused  great  ezdiement  in  Athens,  and  Rhailes  adopted 
a  policy  of  friendship  with  Turkey  (see  Macedonia).  The 
co-operation  of  the  Greek  party  in  Macedonia  with  the  Turkish 
authorities  exposed  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  insurgents,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  number  of  Greek  bands  were  sent  into 
thai  country.  The  campaign  of  retaliation  was  continued  in 
subsequent  years. 

In  December  Rhallea,  who  had  lost  the  support  of  the 
Delyanniat  party,  was  replaced  by  Theotokes,  who  promulgated 
a  scheme  of  army  rcorf^ization,  introduced  various  _  . 
ecMtoroies  and  imposed  fresh  taxation.  In  December  frmi  m—i 
the  govenuaeat  was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
and  Ddyaanes  once  more  became  prime  minister,  obtaining  a 
OMisidaahle  majority  in  the  elections  which  followed  (March 
1905),  but  on  the  13th  of  June  he  was  assassinated.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rhailes,  who  eflected  a  settlement  of  the  currant 
question  and  cnltivated  friendly  lelations  with  Turksy  in  vqtMd 
to  Macedonia. 

In  the  autumn  anti-CreCk  demonstrations  in  Rumania  led 
to  a  rupture  of  relations  with  that  country.  In  December  the 
ministry  rcugned  owing  to  an  advene  vote  of  the  chamber, 
and  Theotokes  formed  m  cabinet  The  new  govcromeat,  as  a 
preliminary  to  military  and  naval  reorganiiation,  iniioduced 
a  law  directed  against  the  candidature  of  military  officers  for 
parliament.  Owing  to  obstruction  practised  by  the  military 
members  cl  the  chamber  a  dissolution  look  place,  and  at  the 
subsequent  elections  (April  1906)  TheMokes  secured  a  la^ 
majority.  In  the  autumn  various  excesses  committed  against 
the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  in  reprisal  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Greek  bands  in  Macedonia  caused  great  indignation  in  Greece, 
but  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  not 
suspended.  On  the  a6Ui  of  September  Prince  George,  1^  had 
resigned  the  high  commiaaionersbip  of  Crete,  returned  to  Athens; 
the  designation  of  his  successors  was  accorded  by  the  protecting 
powers  to  King  George  as  a  satisfaction  to  Greek  national  senri- 
mcnt  (see  Ckeie).  The  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
Greek  bandsin  Macedonia  duringthefoDowingspring  aodsummer 
led  to  the  delivery  of  a  Turkish  note  at  Athens  (July  1907), 
which  was  supported  by  representations  of  the  powers. 

In  October  1908  the  proclamation  by  the  Cretan  assembly  of 
luwm  with  Greece  threatened  fresh  complications,  the  cautious 
attitude  of  the  Creek  government  leading  to  an  ■g'taliiHi  in  the 
amy,  which  came  to  a  bead  in  1909.  On  the  iSlb  of  July  a 
popular  demonstration  against  his  Cretan  policy  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Theotokes,  whose  successor,  Rhailes,  announced 
a  programme  of  military  and  economical  reform.  The  army, 
however,  took  matters  into  its  own  bands,  aikd  on  the  ajid  of 
August  Rhailes  was  replaced  by  Havromichales,  the  nominee  of 
the  "  Military  League."  For  the  next  six  months  constitutional 
government  was  practically  superseded  by  thai  of  the  l^apift 
aitd  for  a  while  the  crown  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  The 
influence  of  the  League,  however,  rapidly  declined;  army  and 
navy  quarrelled;  and  a  fresh  coup  d'ttal  at  the  beginning  of  1910 
failed  of  its  effect,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  king.  On  the  7th 
of  February  Siavtomichales  resigned,  and  his  successor,  Dia- 
goumis,  accepting  the  Cretan  leader  Venczelo's  suggestion  of  a 
nation^  assembly,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  League  to 
dissolve  (March  ag)  on  receiving  the  king's  assurance  that  such 
an  assembly  would  be  convened.  On  the  31st,  according. 
King  George  formally  proclaimed  the  convocation  ol  k  nUifmat 
assembly  to  deal  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

ADTRORiTras. — Finlay,  UiOory  of  Grtee*  (Oxford.  1877);  VL  N. 
Sathas,  Mcffuuru^  fiiffKuAitn  (7  vols.,  Venice.  1873-1894];  and 
MnifHis  'CXAqncii  ItfTo^i.  Dootmtittt  tHidili  rdalift  i  rkUteirt  du 
mojeH  it*  (9  vols..  Paris,  1880-1890);  Sp.  Trikoupe*,  'Iv*<«iU  rii 
'EXXi)ru«i  (rawoTintM  (4  voli.,  3rd  cd..  Athen*.  I88»;  K. 
PhMrrbegcpoukM,  InafiU  nv  'EXXfruov  Wnix  (5  volt.,  4th  ed.. 
Athens,  1903);  J.  Philemon.  Aoil^uar  tsropM^  npt  t^i  'EXXfrufr 
IranOTiatwi  (Atncns,  1S59-1861};  P.  Kontoyannes,  01 'BKXvw  *arA 
rJr  tpAnm  M  Abanpl*^  'Fk«««g«wui#  rdXww  (Athens.  1903): 
D.  G.  Kampourogloa^  rUr  'Atmmbm.  Tawpt^arfa^t^jifr-iMtH 
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GREEK  ART 

,t  -fo.--  1  i>-j;  he  was  the  first  to  intrriducc  the  histoncal  mrthod  into  tie 
"  I  TiJ'^-inl  "i  Jntiinl  arl,  anri  (o  show  hnw  il  embodied  ibt 

•  :     '  ■  1         tif  ihf  priiii  prupli-s  uf  iht  ancii'.ii  world.    He  mas  suc- 
cntli-J  by  Lcviinf;,  ami  thu  wuvcs  uf  ibouKbl  and  WlingMl 
-  ;      j  i'-)(iioiionl>ytlicMiwoari<Tirdlhvcul(ivatt;dchiuinallnDtMnjL 
-  -  ■  -  "       — iht'v  in<iiirLil  in  particular  Uwrlheln  (iermany  and  Lard  Cyroa 
■.  :.■        J  I  in  Knftland. 

The  SL'ond  tiani:  in  the  tvcowTy  of  Creek  art  boftiiis  with  the 
pt.'rmj»>ion  aci'urdrd  by  the  IVirte  tu  Lord  FJgin  in  iSoo  10  tc- 
nioM-  lo  KiiKUtnd  the  M.'ul))turaJ  dcruriiiiun  of  the  I'anh.crca 
jnd  utht-r  liiiilHii)f;!i  <'f  Aihi'n.«.  ThcH;  spk-ndid  works,  jfitr 
vjriuus  vii/i'siitiiica,  bL-tiiim-  ilic  pri>|><.-riy  (•(  iIkt  HriFli^h  njti-in, 
and  arc  now  ihc  diliil  [rcusurcs  uf  the  British  Muacun:  The 
si^l  of  thi  m  u  rvvL-l.ilion  to  critics  and»riists.  actuft^ircd 
only  to  ihc  bftsctuim^^bicb  till  the  Italian  gallerirfr.  and  a  n(« 
epoch  in  thu  iipprnialion  of  Circck  arl  Ik'k-hi.  llngli.-h  jnd 
Uetni;in  s;ivaiils,  iiimirLR  wlioin  Cot  kcrdl  and  StakktlU'rg  »cit 
ouispicuiius,  ret  ovcuii  1  ht  t;l(>tit-s  of  the  (vniplts  of  Aiviiu  And 
Iljiibue.  lA-akv  and  lioss,  umi  btcr  Cuciiu^,  journeyed  thtouj^ 
lh(  IcnKlh  and  brtadih  of  C-recu;,  identifying  antunt  kites  aiiil 
Stuilyint;  ihc  monumcnis  which  were  above  ground.  RwK- 
corisl  riii'li;ilt]iL-lcm|ik'<.if  Alhcii.iMikfnnlheAcropwUioEAllRH 
'ftotn  fr.iKmcnls  rcM  iii'il  liuni  u  Turkish  liaMion. 

Mfjntimc  niori'  mvlboditul  cApIor:k[iun  hrouRht  to  lijlhl  ihc 
rcm.iiriMif  n  mjrk.ilili'  <'i\  iti/aliuns  iii  Ai-ia,  iiol  uiily  in  the  viUtj 
(if  the  Mi:phr.ii(^,  liiil  in  [.>fin,  whi'iici'  Sir  Chjrlcii  Fillca* 
broUf^hl  [o  Ijiniliiri  the  rcinain!i  of  nolewoitby  toml<&.  ming 
whii'h  ihc  Iljtpv  Monunii-ni  anil  Nereid  Monurr.cni 

talie  the  lirM  pl.Lie  Still  more  important  wctc  the  acccisiiTit 
derived  from  the  i:x<  .iv.ii  loii^  of  bir  Charles  S'ewiun.  \v  ho  in  iht 
yt';tr>  i.s^i-i.S;'!  n  -idvil  as  consul  in  A^a  Minor,  anJ  evplotid 
the  >tU"i  III  tlie  ninnroU-uin  at  llalHaIn3^sus  and  the  ahrini  at 
Uemclcr  nl  Cnnlns  i'uUun  al  I'ricne,  anil  Wood  at  liplicsus^ 
m.ide  ftuilfut  ev  .1v.1l  ions 

Till;  n<M  jjriilni.irk  is  scl  by  the  Cetman  excavations  Jt 
Oiynipi.L  ( i.>i;(>  anil  full  ).  which  nol  only  were  conducted  «iib 
a  Mienlilu  <,>iiiipk'tene9>  Ik'Iofc  unknown,  and  at  greal  cos:. Lilt 
al^o  e^latIU^]Jell  ihc  printiple  llml  in  future  all  the  rtaulli  J 
VMavatiOMb  in  <ifivce  inii>i  remain  in  the  country,  the  riKi-l  <^ 
\iif\  ])ulilii at ti>M  i'iil>  uniainiii};  wilh  the  explnrers.  The  iliy- 
luvrry  of  the  lluim'>  of  I'rjixiteU'b,  alinCM-t  the  "r.ly  citi-vd 
i)rif;in;il  ol  a  Kre.it  ('Ktk  v  ulptor  whu.h  wi  |K>ue»,  hao  fur- 
nished t  new  and  niv.ilii.il'le  fuUrum  lor  the  study  uf  aniicM^rt. 
En  emnlaiion  ol  ihc  acbirvemeuis  u(  the  (.icrnians  al  (liyn-iiia. 
llie  brci-k  3iih;iciiliif;icjl  aotivly  methodit-jlly  caLJV.iicd  lh« 
Athenian  ac(ii]iiili:i.  and  tfeie  n-«arded  by  finding  nun.vrcut 
sialue*  and  ft.iKmcnls  uf  iKilimrnts  belonging  to  the 
I'eiMSirjius,  an  aiie  ulien  the  promise  uf  art  was  in  full  l-A. 
More  rcctntty  I'lvncit  cxjilorcts  have  nnidL-  a  very  ihi'r-»~(;i 
examination  ol  thchileof  Delphi,  and  have  suLixinled  in  rcLO^c- 
inj;  :dm<i.-<l  lomplelv  tM-o  small  treasuries,  tbuse  uf  ihr  [ler-plcvf 
Aihcn.-i  and  uf  Cniilus  or  Si|)hnot,  (he  latter  of  6ih-Lrn:i.:y 
luni.in  mirk,  and  adorned  with  extremely  important  Kul[■tul^ 
No  01  her  hilc  of  the  .s:iiite  iinpiiriuncc  as  Alhcnti,  OlyiT'pia  isi 
Delphi  fi  mains  fur  cx(.,->vaiion  in  Circece  proper.  But  ir  all 
paru  of  the  country,  at  TitMa,  Corinth.  Sparta  and  on  n  nu.T.bc; 
of  (iihi-r  iiiif  ieiii  siivn.  sirikiigc  and  imiwriaiii  tnonumcnis  i.jvr 
come  to  lifiht.  .And  at  the  sanic  time  monuments  already  kno*:! 
in  li.ily  and  Sitily.  such  as  ihc  temples  of  I'arsiunn,  S'elinL!  .  nd 
Aj;ri;;entum  have  liecn  te-exainiiied  with  fuller  Itnou  k-ftgi  and 
liellcrKyMcm.  <lnly  .^^ia  Minor,  under  the  inllueniie  of  Tu:ki<!i 
rule,  bus  rvm.iine<l  a  country  where  byslcmatic  cxplorailor.  a 
di:niull.  S(inirihinf:,h(iiiever.  has  been  accomplished  aiEph<  -u, 
riieiic,  AhMis  and  Miletus,  and  Rreat  works  of  sculpture  suih  a 
thenliif^iof  ilieRrenlallarat  IV-rgainum,nowat  Berlin,  and  :ht 
splenilirl  ?:in.Yiphngi  from  Sidon,  now  al  CoiUttantinoplv,  shew 
what  ralirhl  oiwi  lid  from  methodic  iDveitigatioB  of  ibe 
wealthy  llrcek  cilic.n  of  .■^sia. 

Frniii  further  excavations  at  Herculancum  we  may  expect  J 
rich  barwfii  of  works  of  art  of  the  highest  class,  auch  as  liivc 
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to  light  fine  statues  braught  fnun  Greece  in  t&e  lime  of  tho 
Empiie,  which  arc  now  placed  in  the  collectkmi  ol  the  Ca|Ht<d 
and  the  Baths  of  Diocletiaji. 

The  work  of  esploian  on  Greek  sites  requires  as  its  comple- 
meot  aad  corrective  much  labour  in  the  great  museums  of 
Eurape.  As  museum  work  apart  from  exploration  lends  to 
dilcltaolisra  and  pedantry,  so  exploration  by  itself  does  not 
produce  reasoned  knowledge.  When  a  new  building,  a  great 
original  statue,  a  series  of  vases  is  discovered,  these  have  to  be 
fitted  in  to  the  existing  frame  of  our  knowledge;  and  it  is  by 
such  fitting  in  that  the  edifice  of  knowledge  is  enlarged.  In  all 
tlw  museums  and  universities  of  Europe  the  fresh  examination 
of  mm  monuments,  the  study  of  style  and  subject,  and  altempls 
to  work  out  points  in  the  history  of  ancient  art,  arc  incessantly 
going  on.  Such  aichaeologiiral  work  is  an  imporLunt  clement  in 
the  gradual  education  of  the  world,  and  is  fruitful,  quite  apart 
from  the  particular  results  attained,  because  it  encourages  a 
method  of  thought.  Archaeology,  deaUng  with  things  wliich 
can  be  seen  and  handled,  yet  being  a  species  of  historic  study, 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  the  province  of  natural  science 
and  that  of  lii&toric  science,  and  furnishes  a  bridge  whereby  the 
tnetbods  of  investigation  proper  to  physical  and  biidagical  study 
may  pass  into  the  human  field. 

Those  inve«ti^ation»  and  studies  arc  recorded,  partly  in  books,  but 
more  particularly  in  p.ipcn  in  learned  journals  (sec  bibliography'), 
such  as  the  Muu-ilungtH  of  the  Germao  toslilute,  and  the  En^sh 
Jounuil  oj  Hdltnic  Sludits. 

An  example  or  two  may  serve  to  pve  the  reader  a  dearer 
notion  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  art. 

To  begin  with  architecture.  Each  of  the  palmary  sites  of 
which  we  have  spoken  has  rendered  up  examples  of  early  Creek 
temples.  At  Olympia  there  is  the  Heraeum,  earliest  of  known 
temples  of  Greece  proper,  which  dearly  shows  the  process 
whereby  stone  gradually  superseded  wood  as  a  constructive 
material.  At  Delphi  the  explorers  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  put  together  the  treasuries  of  the  Cnidians  (or 
Siphniana)  and  of  the  Athenians.  The  former  (see  fig.  17)  is  a 
gem  of  early  Ionic  art,  with  two  Caryatid  figures  in  front  in  the 
place  of  columns,  and  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  tracery 
and  fine  reliefs.  On  the  Athenian  acropolis  very  considerable 
remains  have  been  found  of  temples  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  Persians  when  they  temporarily  occupied  the  site  in  480  B-c. 
And  recently  the  ewr-rcnewed  study  of  the  Eccditbeum  has 
resulted  in  a  restoration  of  its  original  fona  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  any  previously  made. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture  recent  discoveries  have  been  too  many 
and  too  important  to  be  mentioned  at  any  length.  One  instance 
may  serve  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  our  advance.  When  the 
remains  of  the  Mausoleum  were  brought  to  London  from  the 
excavations  begun  by  Sir  Charles  Newton  in  1856  we  knew  from 
Pliny  that  four  great  sculptors,  Scopas,  Bryaxis,  Leocbares  and 
Timotheus,  had  worked  on  ttic  sculpture;  but  we  knew  of  these 
artists  little  more  than  the  names.  At  present  we  possess  many 
fragments  of  two  pediments  at  Tcgea  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Scupns,  we  have  a  basis  with  reliefs  signed  by  Bryaxis,  we 
have  ideniific-il  a  group  in  the  Vatican  museum  as  a  copy  of  the 
Ganymede  of  Leocharcs,  and  wc  have  pcdimenlAl  remains  from 
Epidaurus  which  wc  know  from  inscriptional  evidence  to  be 
cither  the  wurksofTimoihcus  or  made  from  his  models.  Anyone 
can  judge  how  enormously  our  powcrof  criticizing  the  Mausoleum 
sculptures,  nnd  of  comparing  them  with  contemporary  monu- 
mcnls,  has  incre.ised. 

In  regard  to  ancient  pointing  we  can  of  course  expect  no  such 
fresh  illumm^ttion.  Many  important  wall -painting of  the  Roman 
aRe  have  been  found  at  Rome  and  Pompeii:  but  wc  have  no 
fcriain  or  even  probable  work  of  any  great  Greek  painter.  We 
have  to  conlcnt  ourselves  with  studying  the  colouring  of  reliefs, 
suih  as  those  of  the  sarcophap  "l  Constantinople,  and  the 
dr.i  wings  on  vases,  in  order  to  gel  some  noii:>n  of  the  composition 
and  drawing  of  painted  scenes  in  ihe  great  age  of  Greece.  As 
to  the  portraits  of  the  Roman  age  painted  on  woixl  which  ha\-e 
come  in  cuuidcnibk  quantities  fcum  Egypt,  they  stand  at  •  far 
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lows  level  than  even  the  paintings  of  FooqidL  The  number  of 
our  vase-paintings,  however,  increases  steadily,  and .  whole 
cbsses,  such  as  Ihe  early  vases  of  looia,  ate  b^ig  marited  oil 
from  the  crowd,  and  so  becoming  available  for  use  in  illustiating 

the  history  of  Hellenic  dvilization. 

The  study  of  Greek  art  is  thus  one  which  is  eminently  pro- 
gressive. It  has  over  the  study  of  Greek  literature  the  jprmmiir 
advantage  that  its  materials  increase  far  more  rapidly.  And  it 
b  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  a  sound  and  methodic 
study  of  Greek  art  is  quite  as  indispensable  asa  foundation  for 
an  artistic  and  archaeological  education  as  the  study  of  Gredt 
poets  and  orators  is  as  a  basis  of  literary  education.  The  cxtremn 
simplicity  and  thorough  rationality  of  Greek  art  make  it  an 
unrivalled  field  tor  the  training  and  exercise  of  the 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  art-critic  and  art  historian. 

a.  The  General  Prineiples  of  Creek  Arl. — Before  proceeding 
to  sketch  the  history  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  Greek  art.  It  it 
de«rable  briefly  to  set  forth  tbe  prindples  which  underlie  it 
(see  also  P  Gardner's  Grammar  of  Creek  Art). 

As  the  Ulcrature  of  Greece  is  composed  m  a  particular  language^ 
the  grammar  and  the  syntax  ot  which  have  to  be  studied  befon 
the  works  in  poetry  and  prose  can  be  read,  so  Greek  works  of  ait 
are  composed  in  what  may  be  called  an  artistic  language.  To 
the  acddencc  of  a  grammar  may  be  compared  tbe  mere  techniqitt 
of  KU^lure  and  painting:  to  the  syntax  of  a  grammar  corre- 
spond tiie  prindples  of  composition  and  grouping  of  individtial 
figures  into  a  rdief  or  picture,  fiy  means  of  the  rules  of  this 
grammar  the  Greek  artist  threw  into  form  the  ideas  whidi 
belonged  to  bim  as  a  personal  or  a  racial  posMsnon. 

We  may  mcnliim  first  some  of.  the  more  external  condition 
of  Greek  art;  next,  some  of  those  which  tbe  Greek  spirit  potited 
for  itsdf. 

No  nation  is  in  its  works  wholly  free  from  the  dominatioo  of 
dimate  and  geographical  position;  least  of  all  a  people  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  influence  of  the  outer  worid  as  tbe  Greeks.  They 
lived  in  a  land  where  the  soil  was  dry  and  rocky,  far  less  hoepitalile 
to  vegetation  than  that  of  western  Europe,  while  on  aU  ^de* 
the  horizon  of  the  land  was  bounded  by  hard  and  jagged  linet 
of  moimtain.  The  sky  was  extremely  dear  and  bright,  sunshine 
fur  a  great  part  of  the  year  almost  perpetual,  and  storms,  «4uch 
are  more  than  passing  i^es.rare.  It  was  in  accordance  with  tbcM 
natiu'al  features  that  temples  and  other  buldings  should  be 
umplc  in  form  and  bounded  by  dear  lines.  Sudi  forms  as 
the  cube,  the  oblong,  the  cylinder,  tbe  triangle,  the  pyramid 
abound  in  tbeir  constructions.  Just  as  in  Switaeriand  the  gabki 
of  the  chalets  match  the  pine-dad  slopes  and  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains,  so  in  Greece,  amid  barer  hills  of  less  devation, 
IhcGreek  tera^  tooks  thoroughly  in  place.  Hut  its  construction 
is  related  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  alto  to  the 
character  of  the  net.  U.  £mile  Boutmy,  in  his  interesting 
PkUoso^u  it  rankUeetun  en  Griu,  has  shown  how  the  lempla 
is  a  tritmtph  of  tbe  senses  and  the  intellect,  not  pfinurily 
emotional,  but  showing  hi  every  part  definite  purpote  aiKl 
design.  It  also  exhibits  ut  a  remarkable  degree  the  love  of 
balance,  erf  symmetry,  of  a  mathematical  proportion  at  parU  and 
correctness  of  cur\-ature  which  belong  to  the  Greek  artist. 

The  purposes  of  a  Greek  temple  may  be  readily  judged  from 
its  pUn  rrimorily  it  was  the  abode  of  tbe  deity,  wbcnc  statue 
dwelt  in  it  as  men  dwdl  m  tbdr  own  houses.  Hence  Ihe  cdia 
or  noof  b  the  central  feature  oF'Che  building.  Here  was  placed 
the  image  to  which  worship  was  brought,  while  tbe  treasures 
beloa^g  to  the  god  were  dbposcd  partly  in  the  cella  itself, 
partly  in  a  kind  of  treasury  which  often  existed,  as  in  the 
Parthenon,  behind  the  cella.  There  was  in  large  temples  a 
porch  of  approach,  the  proiuun,  and  another  behind,  the  opntk»: 
domtis.  Temples  were  not  meant  for,  nor  accommodated  to, 
regular  services  or  a  throng  of  woishippcrs.  Processions  and 
festivals  took  place  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and 
men  entered  the  abodes  of  ihc  gods  ai  most  in  groups  and 
families,  commonly  alone.  Thus  when  a  placr  had  been  found 
for  the  Hiitue,  wb<cb  stood  for  the  ^resenc^  ^gA.Vn  '^a 
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diewhere  came  thus  into  being.  But  fram  the  point  of  view  of 
art,  by  far  the  most  important  dus  of  {tortniu  consisted  of 
itbJetes  who  bad  won  viaories  at  some  of  the  great  gaoKS  of 
Greece,  at  Olympia,  Delphi  n  elacwbere.  Eariy  in  the  6tli 
century  the  custom  arose  of  Ktting  up  portraiu  of  atUetk 
victora  in  the  great  sacred  places.  We  have  records  of  number- 
leas  such  statues  executed  by  all  the  greatest  sculptors.  When 
Pausanias  visited  Greece  be  found  them  everywhere  far  too 
numerous  for  comi^te  mention. 

It  is  the  custom  of  studying  and  copying  the  forms  of  the 
finest  of  the  young  athletes,  combined  with  the  Greek  habit  of 
complete  nudity  during  the  sports,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
CieelL  cxcellcDce  in  sculpture.  Every  sculptor  had  unlimited 
opportunities  for  observing  young  vigorous  bodieC  in  every 
pose  aitd  in  every  varicly  of  strain.  The  natural  sense  of  beauty 
which  was  an  endowment  of  the  Greek  race  impelled  him  to  copy 
and  preserve  what  was  excellent,  and  to  omit  what  was  ungainly 
or  poor.  Thus  there  existed,  and  in  fact  there  was  constantly 
accumulating,  a  vast  series  of  types  of  male  beauty,  and  the 
public  taste  was  cultivated  to  an  extreme  delicacy.  And  of 
course  this  taste,  though  it  took  its  start  from  athletic  customs, 
and  was  mainly  nurtured  by  them,  spread  to  all  branches  of 
portraiture, so  that  elderly  men,  women, and  at  last  even  children, 
were  represented  in  art  with  a  mixture  of  ideality  and  fidelity 
to  nature  such  as  has  not  been  reached  by  tbe  sculpture  of  any 
other  people. 

The  statues  of  the  gods  began  either  with  stiS  and  ungainly 
figures  roughly  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  with  the 
monstrous  and  sjrmbolical  rqKcsentationa  of  Oriental  art.  la 
the  Greece  of  late  times  there  were  still  standing  rude  piOsii, 
with  the  tops  sometimes  cut  into  a  rough  likeness  to  the  human 
form.  And  in  early  decoration  of  vases  and  vessels  one  may 
find  Greek  deities  represented  with  wings,  carrying  in  their  hands 
lions  or  griffins,  bearing  on  their  beads  lofty  crowns.  But  as 
Creek  art  progressed  it  grew  out  oi  this  crude  symboltsm.  In 
the  language  of  firunn,  the  Greek  artists  borrowed  from  Oriental 
or  Mycenaean  sources  the  letters  used  iit  their  works,  but  with 
these  letters  they  spelled  out  the  ideas  of  their  own  nation. 
What  the  artists  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  expreu  in  the  character 
of  the  gods  by  added  attribute  or  symbol,  swiftness  by  wings, 
control  of  storms  by  the  thunderbolt,  traits  of  character  by 
animal  heads,  tbe  artists  of  Greece  work  more  and  more  fully 
into  the  sculptural  type;  modifying  the  human  subject  by  tbe 
constant  addition  of  something  which  ia  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  humanity,  until  we  reach  the  Zeus  of  Fheidias  or  the  Demeter 
of  Cnidus.  When  the  decay  of  the  high  ethical  art  of  Greece 
sets  in,  the  gods  become  more  and  more  warped  to  the  merely 
human  level.  They  lose  their  dignity,  but  they  never  lose  their 
cbarm. 

The  decorative  sculpture  of  Greece  consists  not  of  single 
figures,  but  of  groups;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  these  groups 
the  strict  Greek  laws  of  symmetry,  of  rhythm,  and  of  balance, 
come  in.  Wc  will  take  the  three  most  usualforms,  the  pediment, 
tbe  metope  and  the  frieze,  all  of  which  bdong  pnperly  to  the 
temple,  but  are  characteristicof  aUdecorBtii»,whetiwrof  tomb, 
trophy  or  other  monument. 

The  form  of  the  pediment  is  triangular;  tbe  iKt^t  of  the 
triangle  in  proportion  to  its  length  being  about  i :  S.  Tbe 
condttioDS  of  space  are  liere  strict  and  dominant;  to  comply 
with  them  requires  some  ingoniity.  To  a  modem  sculptor  the 
problem  thus  presented  b  almost  insoluble;  but  it  was  allowable 
in  ancient  art  to  represent  figures  in  a  single  compoution  as 
of  various  sizes,  in  corre^ndence  not  to  actual  physical 
measurement  but  to  importance.  As  the  more  important  figures 
naturally  occupy  the  midmost  place  in  a  pediment,  their  greater 
tixc  comes  in  conveniently.  And  by  placing  some  of  the  peraonk 
of  the  group  in  a  standing,  some  in  a  seated,  snne  in  a  reclining 
poiitios,  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  their  beads  are  equidistant 
from  tbe  upper  line  of  the  pediment. 

The  atatues  in  a  Greek  pediment,  which  are  after  quite  an 
eoriy  petiod  tnually  executed  in  the  round,  fill  into  three,  five 
or  wveo  groups,  according  to  the  dze  of  the  whole.   Aa  examples 
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to  {!histr*te  tUi  exposition  wo  take  tbe  two  pe^ments  of  the 
tem[de  at  dympta,  tbe  most  complete  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  wiiicb  arc  reptesented  in  figs.  33  and  34.  The  east  pediment 
rei^esents  tbe  preparation  for  the  chariot  race  between  Petops 
and  Oenomaus.  Tbe  central  group  consists  of  five  fibres,  Zeus 
standing  between  the  two  pairs  of  competitors  and  their  wives. 
In  the  comers  recline  the  two  river-^ods  Alpbeus  and  Cladeus, 
who  mark  the  locality;  and  the  two  sides  ate  filled  up  with  tlie 
closely  corresponding  groups  of  the  chariots  of  Oenomaus  and 
Pclops  with  their  grooms  and  attendants.  Every  figure  to  the 
left  of  Zeus  balances  a  corresponding  figure  on  his  right,  and  all 
the  lines  of  the  composition  slope  towards  a  point  above  the 
apex  of  the  pcdimenL 

In  the  ^ipoiite  or  western  pedlmcBt  is  represented  tbe  battle 
between  Lapltbs  and  Centaur*  which  broke  out  at  tbe  marriage 
of  Pcirithousin  Thessaty.  Here  we  havenolcss  thanninogroups. 
In  the  midst  is  Apollo.  On  each  aide  of  him  is  a  group  of  three, 
a  centaur  trying  to  cany  off  a  woman  aiul  a  Lapith  striking  at 
him.  Beyond  these  on  each  ride  b  «  stmg^g  pair,  next  once 
more  a  trio  of  two  combatanta  and  a  woman,  and  finally  in  each 
comer  two  reclining  female  figures,  the  outermost  apparently 
nymphs  to  mark  locality,  A  careful  examination  of  these 
compositions  will  show  the  reader  more  cicariy  than  deuiled 
description  how  deariy  in  this  kind  of  group  Greek  artists 
adhered  to  the  rules  of  rhythm  and  of  balance. 

The  metopes  were  the  long  series  of  square  spaces  which  ran 
along  the  outer  walls  of  temples  between  the  upright  tri^yphs  « 
and  the  cornice.  Originally  they  may  have  been  left  open  and 
served  aa  windows;  but  the  custom  came  In  as  cariy  as  tbe  7th  - 
century,  fitit  of  filling  them  in  with  painted  boards  or  slsbs  of 
stone,  and  next  of  adorning  them  with  sculpture^  The  metopes 
of  the  Treasury  of  Sicyon  at  Delphi  (Plate  IV.  fig.  66)  are  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  This  recurrence  of  a 
long  series  of  square  fields  for  occupation  well  suited  the  genius 
and  tbe  lufaits  of  the  sculptor.  As  subjects  he  took  the  successive 
exploits  of  some  hero  such  as  Heracles  or  Theseus,  or  the  con- 
temporary groups  of  a  battle.  His  number  of  figures  was 
limited  to  two  or  three,  and  these  figures  had  to  be  worked  into 
a  group  or  scheme,  the  main  features  of  which  were  determined 
by  artistic  tradition,  but  which  could  be  varied  in  a  hundred 
ways  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  in  some  degree  novel  result. 

With  metopes,  as  regards  shape,  we  may  compare  the  reliefs 
of  Greek  tombs,  which  also  usually  occupy  a  space  roughly 
square,  and  which  also  comprise  but  a  few  figures  arnnged 
in  a  scheme  generally  traditional  A  figure  standing  giving 
his  hand  to  one  seated,  two  men  standing  hand  in^hand,  or  a 
single  figure  in  some  vigorous  pose  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
simple  but  severe  taste  of  tbe  Greeks. 

In  regard  to  friezes,  which  are  long  relieb  containing  figures 
ranged  between  parallel  lines,  there  is  more  variety  of  custom. 
In  temples  the  height  of  the  relief  from  tbe  background  varies 
according  to  the  light  In  which  it  was  to  stand,  whether  direct 
or  diffused.  Almost  all  Greek  friezes,  however,  are  of  great 
simplicity  in  arrangement  and  perspective.  Locality  b  at  most 
hinted  at  by  a  few  stones  or  trees,  never  actually  portrayed. 
There  b  seldom  more  tlum  one  line  of  figures,  in  combat  or  pro- 
cession, tbdr  heads  all  equidistant  from  the  top  line  of  tbe 
frieze.  Tliey  are  often  broken  up  into  groups;  and  when  thb  k 
the  case,  figure  wiQ  often  balance  figure  on  cither  side  of  a  central 
point  almost  as  ri^dly  as  in  a  pediment.  An  example  of  thb 
will  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Mausdeum  frieie  shown  in 
fig.  70,  Plate  IV.  Some  of  the  frieses  executed  1^  Greek  anIsU 
for  semi-Greek  peoples,  such  as  those  adorning  tbe  tomb  at 
Trysa  in  Lycia,  have  two  planes,  the  figures  in  the  background 
being  at  a  higher  leveL 

The  rules  of  balance  and  symmetry  in  composition  which  are 
followed  in  Greek  decorative  art  are  still  more  to  be  discemed 
in  the  paintings  of  vases,  which  must  serve,  in  tbe  absence  of 
more  dignified  compositioos,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  methods 
of  Greek  painters.  Great  painters  would  not,  of  course,  be  bound 
by  arcbitcaonic  rule  bi  the  same  degree  as  tbe  mere  workmen 
who  painted  vases.  Neverthdess  we  TOHsk.  ■o«n«  Vskv^  ^^^^ 
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CteA  pdatiag  of  the  earlier  agn  wu  of  eitieme  rinpHdljr. 
It  dkl  oot  Tcpreaent  localities,  save  by  some  sLight  hlnt^  it  had 
ant  to  no  penpectivc;  the  coioan  used  wck  but  very  few 
even  dom  to  the  dqn  of  Apellci.  Mm!  of  the  gre«t  fdatnet  of 
wUch  we  bear  consiated  of  but  one  or  two  figure*;  and  whca 
■evetal  figures  were  introduced  they  were  kept  apart  and 
separately  tmtcd,  though,  of  couiae,  not  withottt  lelation  to 
one  another.  IdeiUsm  and  ethical  purpose  must  have  pre- 
doninaled  in  painting  as  in  Kulpture  and  in  the  drama  and 
in  the  writing  of  Mslory. 

We  will  take  from  vases  a  few  simple  groups  to  iUutrate  the 
kwi  of  Greek  drawing;  colounog  we  cannot  illustrate. 

The  fields  oSercd  to  the  draughtsman  on  Greek  vases  naturally 
foUow  the  form  of  the  vase;  iM  they  may  be  act  down  as 

inKOdfflatdy  round, 
square  or  oblong.  To 
each  of  these  ^>aces  the 
artist  carefully  adapts 
bia  designs.  In  fig.  i  we 
have  a  charactetislic 
adaptation  to  circular 
form  by  the  vase  painter 
Epictetua. 

In  the  early  period  of 
painting  all  the  space  not 
occupied  by  the  figures 
is  fiUcd  with  patterns 
or  accessories,  or  even 
animals  which  have  no 
conoexion  with  the  sub- 
ject (fig.  9).  la  Inter 
and  Bun  developed  art, 
as  in  this  example,  the  outUact  of  tbe  figures  are  so  arranged 
ns  to  fill  the  space. 

When  the  space  is  square  we  have  much  tbe  same  problem 
as  b  presented  by  the  metope  spaces  of  a  temple.  In  the  tase 
of  both  square  and  oblong  fields  the  Uwa  of  balance  are  carefully 
obicrad.  Thus  if  there  U  an  even  number  of  figures  in  the 
scheme,  two  <rf  them  will  form  a  sort  of  centre-piece,  those  on 
cither  side  balancing  one  another.  If  the  number  of  figures 
Is  uneven,  either  there  will  be  a  group  of  three  in  the  midst,  or 
Q»  midmost  fifun  will  be  so  contrived  that  he  belongs  wholly 
to  neither  side,  but  Is  the  balance  between  tbem.  These  remarks 
win  be  made  dear  hy  figs,  a  and  3,  which  r^ieat  the  two  sides 


(M.  Urn.  CmitUit    fuB.  le.  PI.  vL  1}. 
FiC.  I.— KyllK  by  Epictetus. 


which  represent  the  defeat  of  ooe  of  these  by  tbe  other,  the 
vanquished  has  commonly  fallen  on  his  knees,  but  slill  defend 
hnnself.  There  is  a  scheme  for  the  leading  away  of  a  captive 
woman;  tbe  captor  leads  her  by  the  hand  looking  back  at  her, 
while  n  friend  walks  beMiMl  to  ward  oS  pursuit.  Such  schentm 
are  constantly  varied  in  detail,  and  often  very  skilfully  varied; 
but  the  Greek  artist  uses  schemes  as  a  sort  of  shorthand,  to 
show  as  dearly  as  possible  what  be  raeant.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  the  mask  in  the  acting  of  a  play,  the  fint 
at  wlu'eh  will  teU  the  ipcctaun  what  th^  have  to 
kwk  for. 

No  doubt  the  great  painters  of  Greece  were  not  so  much  wnder 
the  dominion  of  these  schemes  as  the  very  inferior  palntctvef 
vases.  They  used  the  schemes  for  their  own  purposes  instead 
of  bdng  used  by  them.  But  as  grcnt  poets  do  not  revolt  agaiM 
the  restrictions  of  tbe  sonnet  or  of  rhyme,  en  great  artisli  In 
Greece  probably  fosnd  leoognited  conventions  moic  bdpM 
than  hurtful. 

Students  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vases  must  be  warned  net 
to  suppose  that  Greek  reliefs  and  drawings  can  be  taken  as 
direct  illustrations  of  Homer  or  the  dramatists.  Book  illustra- 
tion in  the  modern  sanse  did  not  exist  in  Greece.  Ute  poet  and 
the  painter  pursued  courses  which  were  parallel,  but  never  in 
actual  contact.  Each  moved  by  the  traditfoM  of  his  own  crafL 
The  poet  took  the  accepted'  tale  and  enahriited  it  in  a  setting 
of  feeling  and  imagination.  The  painter  took  the  tnuUllraal 
schnnes  which  were  cunent,  and  altered  or  enlarged  them, 
adding  new  figures  and  new  motives,  but  not  aitcmpiiiig  to  set 
asde  the  genoal  scheme.  But  varieties  suitable  to  poetry  were 
not  likely  to  be  suitaUe  in  painting.  Thus  it  Is  but  seldam  that 
a  vase-pftinter  aeema  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  u  he  drew,  passages 
of  the  Homeiic  pMras,  though  these  might  well  be  familitt  Is 
Mm.  And  almost  never  does  a  vase-painting  of  the  5th  century 
show  any  lign  of  the  influence  of  the  dramatists,  who  ««te 
bringing  before  the  Athenian  public  on  the  stage  many  of  the 
tales  and  incidents  popular  with  tbe  vase-painter.  Only  oa 
vases  of  lower  Italy  of  the  4th  century  and  later  we  can  oooudon- 
ally  discern  something  of  Aeschylean  and  Euripidean  tnflimce 
in  the  treatment  of  a  myth;  and  even  In  a  lew  caKS  we.l^ 
discern  that  the  vase-painter  has  taken  sugBcitlona  ifirect  fiom 
the  actors  in  the  theatre:. 

3.  Jffi*rfc5Mc*.— Wepsopoaenedtottaceinbtiefaatlina 
the  histety  ef  Gnek  art  from  its  rise  to  iu  decay.  W«  btgto 
with  the  rise  of  a  national  ut,  after  tbe  destruction  of  the 


tma  Wirxcr  VailtiiUliltr,  iSgO.  Fl,  tiu,  by  pcnnlulon  o[  tbe  Dirntor  ol  llic  Z^.  K.  Oilar.  AiJiJrl  I 

Fic.  3.  Vase  Drawings. 


•f  aa  aaphoca,  one  of  whidi  bev*  a  design  of  thtee  iigwet,  the 
other  irf  four. 

The  Greek  artist  not  only  adhered  to  the  arddtactoale  laws 
of  balance  and  symmetry,  but  he  thought  in  scheme*.  Certain 
group  arrangements  had  a  recogniied  signification.  There  ore 
tchemee  for  wonion  fighting  on  equal  terms,  and  achemei 


Fig.  3. 

Minoan  and  Mycenaean  dvillaationi  of  eariy  Greece  by  the 
imqitioB  of  tribn  frwn  the  north,  that  i*  to  tay,  about  800  ba, 
and  we  stop  with  the  Roman  age  of  Greece,  after  which  Greek 

art  works  in  the  service  of  the  cooqucron  (see  RoouK  An). 
The  period  800-50  B-c  we  divide  inte  four  sectiona:  (t)  the 
period  down  to  the  Posian  Wats,  S00-4S0  ».c;  (a)  the  period 
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!  eaily  schools  of  ml,  480-400  B.C.;  (3)  the  period  of  the 
frcat  schools,  400-joo  B.C.;  (4)  the  period  of  Hellenistic 
oo-jo  B.C.  In  dealing  with  these  successive  periods  we 
e  our  sketch  to  the  three  greater  branches  of  representative 
rdiitecturc,  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  Greece  are 
f  connected.  The  lesser  arts,  of  pottery,  gem-engraving, 
lamping  and  the  like,  are  treated  of  under  the  heads  of 
lies,  Geh,  NuHtsuATics,  &c.,  whilc  the  more  technical 
lent  of  architectural  construction  are  dealt  with  under 
IKCTDRE  and  allied  architectural  articles.  Fuither,  for 
recounts  of  the  chief  artists  the  reader  is  referred  10  bio- 
ical  articles,  under  such  heads  as  PbudUS,  AtuaxtLES, 
.E9.  We  treat  ben  only  at  the  miii  coniK  of  ut  in  its 
ic  evolution. 

M  I,  800-480  B.C — The  fact  is  bow  (enerally  allowed 
be  UyceRaean,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  A^tan,  civiliuition 
was  for  the  most  port  destnyed  by  an  invaaion  from 
*    the  north.    This  invasion  Mppttn  to  have  been 
^dual;  its  racial  character  is  much  ia  cfiqiute. 
cological  evidence  abundantly  proves  that  It  was  the 
est  of  a  more  by  a  less  rich  and  civilized  race.  lo  the  graves 
period  (qoo-6oo  b.c.)  we  find  none  of  the  wealthy  spoil 
has  made  celebrated  the  tombs  of  Mycenae  tndVaph!o(f.Y.). 
laracter  of  the  pottery  and  the  bronzc-work  which  is  found 
se  later  graves  reminds  us  of  the  art  of  the  necropolis 
llslatt  in  Austria,  and  other  ^tes  belonging  to  what  is 
the  faronae  age  of  North  Europe.    Its  prcdomiitaat 
rteristic  it  the  use  of  geometrical  forms,  the  lozenge,  the 
le,  the  maeander,  the  circle  with  tangents,  in  place  of  the 
ate  spirala  and  plant-forms  which  mark  Mycenaean  ware, 
lis  reason  the  period  from  the  9th  to  the  7th  century  in 
J  passes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Geometric  Age."  It  is 
only  heU  that  in  the  remains  of  the  Geometric  Age  we 
race  the  influence  of  the  Dorians,  who,  coming  in  as  a 
but  uncultivated  ran,  probnbly  of  purer  Aryan  blood 
he  previous  inhabitants  of  Greece,  not  only  brought  to  an 
w  wealth  and  the  luxury  which  marked  the  Mycenaean 
■ut  also  replaced  an  art  which  was  in  character  osentially 
;m  by  one  which  belonged  rather  to  the  north  and  the 
The  gnat  difficulty  inherent  in  this  view,  a  difliculty 
has  yet  to  be  met,  lies  tn  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
ant  and  characteristic  remains  of  the  geometric  age  which 
ssess  come,  not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  from  Atiieni  and 
ia,  which  were  iKver  conquered  by  tiie  Dorians. 
'  geometric  ware  is  for  the  most  part  adorned  with  painted 
U  only.   Fig.  4  is  a  characteristic  example,  a  smoU  two- 
handled  vase  from  Rhodes  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum, 
(he  adornment  of  which  consists  in  zigxags,  circles 
with  tangents,  and  lines  of  water  birds,  perhaps  swans, 
imcs,  trowever,  especially  in  tbo  case  of  large  vases  from 
netery  at  Athens,  which  adjoins  the  Dipyhm  gate^  acenes 


4.— Geometric  Vase  from  Rhodes.  (Ashmolesn  Museum.} 
3reek  life  are  depicted,  from  daily  life,  not  from  legend  or 

myth.  Especially  scenes  from  the  lying-in-state  and  the 

of  the  dead  are  prevalent.  An  eicerpt  from  a  Dtpylon 
fii-  5)  shows  a  dead  man  on  his  couch  surrounded  by 
«!«,  male  and  fcmak.  Both  sexes  are  apparently  repre- 

mlcd,  and  are  distinguished  very  simply;  some  of  them 
mnchcs  to  ^tbikle  the  coipie  or  to  keep  swajr  ffia.  It 


will  be  seen  bow  ^imitive  and  conventional  is  the  drawing  of 
this  age,  presenting  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  free  drawing 
and  modelling  of  the  Mycenaean  age.  In  the  same  graves  with 
the  pottery  are  sometimes  found  plaque*  of  gold  or  broase,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  geometric  age  these  somtimet  bear 
scenes  from  raytboiogy,  treated  mtb  the  greatest  aimpUdtjr. 


jr«a.A/wi;h.M. 


Fig.  3.— Corpse  with  Mourners. 


For  example,  in  the  museum  of  Berlin  are  the  contents  of  a 
tomb  found  at  Corinth,  consisting  mainly  of  gold  work  of  sro- 
metric  decoiation.  But  in  the  same  tomb  were  alto  found  gold 
plates  or  plaques  of  repoussi  work  bearing  subjects  from  Greek 


Ank.zn.  iiai.e. 


Fig.  6.— Gold  Plaques:  Corinth. 


legend.  Two  of  Ihcae  are  shown  in  fig.  6.  On  one  llicseus  is 
^jing  the  Minotaur,  whUe  Ariadne  stands  by  and  enoouiagcs 
the  hero.  The  tale  could  not  have  been  toM  in  a  sinqder  or  more 
straightforward  way.  On  the  other  we  have  an  aimed  warrior 

with  his  charioteer  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  treatment  of 
the  human  body  is  hefe 
more  advanced  than  on 
the  vases  of  the  Dipylon. 
On  the  ute  of  Olympia, 
where  Myienaean  remains 
are  not  found,  but  the 
eariifsl  monuments  show 
the  geometric  style,  a 
quantity  uf  dedications 
in  bronze  have  been 
found,  the  decoration  of 
which  belongs  to  this 
style.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
handle  of  a  tripod  from 
Olympia,  vhich  is 
adorned  irith  geometric 
patterns  and  surmounted  01^,^  ^ 
by  the  figure  of  a  horse.  p,,,,  ^.-Handle  of  Tlipod. 

It  was  about  the  6th 
century  that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  alnxst  suddenly,  as  It 
seems  to  us.  emancipated  itself  from  the  thraldora  of  tradition, 
and  passed  beyond  the  limits  with  which  the  nations  of  the 
east  and  west  had  bdherto  been  content,  In  a  free  and 
bdd  effort  towards  tbe  vkdL  Thm      dCn.  cxAjari 
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Iti.-  ilaxo  in  >rt  In  wUdi  it  may  b«  hM  to  have  become 
ili'iiiiiiely  Hellenic.  The  Greeks  ttill  borrowed  many  of  Ibdr 
tlnoralivo  fonni,  either  Irom  the  prehottoric  remains  in  their 
owa  ruuntiy  or,  thnni|h  I'h™''"''"  afmcy,  from  the  old-world 
cMiHrcs  of  Ecypt  and  llabyioB,btit  Oity  tucd  thgie  forms  Irecly 
10  HprMi  their  own  meaning.  And  padually.in  (be  oouncof 
l\ic  lentury,  ve  lee  both  in  the  painting  of  vases  and  in  sculpture 
a  na(luaalH>Irit  ud  a  national  style  forming  under  the  influence 
of  (ircek  idl^on  and  mythology,  Greek  athletic  mining,  Greek 
wurvhip  of  beauty.  We  must  here  lay  ""r*""*  **>  ^ 
whith  Is  ■ometlmcs  overlooked  in  anagewbich  is  grcMtly  given 
to  the  Darwinian  seardi  sftcr  origins,  that  it  ii  one  thing  to 
trace  back  to  it*  original  sources  the  na«*at  art  of  Greece,  and 
quite  another  ihhig  to  follow  and  to  undoitaad  Its  gradual 
embodiment  of  IleUeutc  ideas  and  civilisation.  The  immense 
success  with  which  the  veil  has  in  late  yean  been  lifted  from  the 
prehistoric  age  of  Greece,  and  the  deamess  with  wbkh  we  can 
ditcem  the  varioos  sliands  woven  into  the  vtb  of  Greek  art, 
have  tended  to  fix  our  attention  rather  on  what  Greece  possessed 
in  common  with  all  other  peoples  at  the  same  early  stage  of 
civiliuiion  than  on  what  Grecceadded  for  hcnelf  to  this  common 
stock.  In  many  respects  the  art  of  Greece  u  incomparable — one 
of  the  great  inspirations  which  have  redeemed  the  world  from 
mediocrily  and  vulgarity.  And  it  is  the  searching  out  and 
appreciation  of  this  unique  and  ideal  beauty  in  all  its  phases. 
In  idea  and  composition  and  ciecntion,  which  Is  the  true  task 
of  Creek  archaeological  science. 

[r  very  recent  years  it  has  been  possible,  for  the  fint  time, 
to  trace  the  influence  of  Ionian  painting,  as  represented  by  vases, 
on  the  rise  of  art.  The  discoveries  at  Nauciatis  and 
{!^|]^  Dapbnae  in  Egypt,  due  to  I  lie  keennesaaad  pertinacity 
of  W.M.Flindcrs  F^lrie.thiew  new  U^t  on  thb  matter. 
It  became  evident  that  when  those  cities  were  first  inhabited 
by  loniu  Greeks,  in  the  7th  century,  ihey  used  pottery  of 
several  distinct  but  allied 
styles,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  which  was  the 
use  of  the  btus  la  deco  ra- 
tion, the  presence  of  con- 
tinuous friezes  of  animals 
and  id  monslcts,  and  the 
filling  op  of  the  back- 
ground with  rosettes, 
lozenges  and  Other  forms. 
Fig.  8  sho)rs  «  vase  found 
in  Rhodes  which  illus- 
trates this  Ionian  decora- 
tion. The  sphinx,  the 
deer  and  the  swan  are 
prominent  on  it,  the  lasL- 
named  serving  as  a  link 
'between  the  geometric 
ware  and  the  more 
brilliant  and  varied  ware 
of  the  Ionian  cities.  The 
assignment  of  tlie  many 
species  of  early  Iraic  ware 
Ms.  iftpf!'--'.  11  to  various  Greek  localities, 

Ji...  B    |.it:<...>iiKli.Kles.         Miletus.  Samos,  Phocaea 
a  -st  vthcr  iilu  ^.  i^  .1  wurL  of  great  difficulty,  which  now  closely 
,^\ii^w4  iht  ttiienlion  ol  archaeologists.  For  the  results  <d 
■s.  '  ckJk*  |hr  trailer  b  referred  to  two  recent  German  works, 
1.<J4'>  4m  i^NthArn  uiirf  iUliitkfH  JVeAr«^0lfii,  and  Endt's 
*. -v  i.-^ii.tin  VAUHiujIfrri.  The  feature  which  is  most 
■  -a-      . ;  tS-*  ixntrrv  (ruin  our  present  point  of  view  is  the 
^■th^  ■.\<iwutJtiiinso(Grrekm>1handlegendgradually 
j,»J  rrk'iEstr  ihe  mere  decoration  of  theva»cs  to 
m.-  _=-^      NL't.  iSm  t>l  the  earliest  examples  of  representation 
—TTk     n<k^.>:vx;  i^ihr  liontCblof  Mcnelausand  Eupborbus 

z,.   :  .1  Oa  the  vases  of  Melm,  of  the  7th 

=r  _x  Vaettt,  let  Ionian,  but  rather  Dorian,  in 

«  j^rw  a  .'9UiA  mnber  of  myt. 


battles  of  Homeric  benes  and  tbeUke.  OaealthMBbABHk 
fig.  9.  It  represents  ApoUo  in  a  chariot  drawn  tagr  mogfd  hm^ 
playing  on  the  lyre,  and  acsompanted  by  •  pair  of  Mnci,  meetiai 
his  sister  Artemis.  It  is  notable  that  ApoUa  la  beaxdntaadlhtt 
Artemis  holds  her  stag  by  the  boms,  much  ha  the  maa—  tl  tli 
deities  on  Babykmian  qrlindeis;  in  Om  Otbce  hand  afar  Olda 
an  arrow;  above  is  a  tine  of  water  birds. 

Some  sites  in  Asia  Minn  and  the  islands  adjofalas;  ncfc  cite 
as  Samos,  Camirua  in  Rhodes,  and  the  lonlaa  coloaka  cm  tk 


Fk.  9-— Vase  Pkfaitiv:  IMoa. 

Black  Sea,  have  fumbbed  us  with  a  mass  of  wan  of  tfaa  lomia 
class,  but  it  seldom  bears  interesting  suhjecta;  H  lnwiitiaMj 
decorative  For  Ionian  ware  whldi  Imb  doaer  tdMioB  ts  GnA 
mythology  and  histoiy  we  must  liin  daeiriiacw  tha  etBtUria 
of  the  great  Etrtncan  dties,  Caere  la  peiUcalir,  bn«  pRMnii 
for  us  a  larite  numberof  vases,  which  are  now  generally  rvcoplnA 
as  Ionian  in  design  and  drawing,  tbou^  they  may  in  aomeoM 
be  only  Italian  imitations  of  loaian  imported  wn_  Thm  km 
been  filled  up  what  waa  a  blank  page  in  ika  hiUMy  of  ci^ 
Greek  art.  The  Ionian  painting  is  nun  ilnjlul  in  dttlBdi^ 
characteriied  by  a  licence  not  foreign  to  lha  natmc  of  the  nn, 
and  wanu  the  self-control  and  moderatioa  Which  bckag  M 
Doric  art,  and  to  A( tic  art  after  the  first. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  ciampka  «l  early  Ionic  pmaOl 
are  found  on  the  sarcophagi  of  ClaiqmBBae.  Xa'that  dtjr  ii 
archaic  times  an  exceptional  custom  prevailed  of  burying  Ihi 
dead  in  great  coffins  of  tcrra-ootta  adorned  wfUi  painted  Ktaa 
from  chariot-racing,  war  and  the  chase.  The  British  Monv 
possesses  some  remarkable  specimens,  which  arc  iiiitillihirt  k 
A.  S.  Mnmy'a  Ttrn-CMa  Swpktif  if  ifa  BHUik  Mmmm. 
On  one  of  them  he  sees  defncted  a  ^ttlo  between  niaiiha 
invadeia  and  Greeks,  the  fmrmcr  aooooipanled  to  the  field  bj 
their  great  war-dogs.  In  some  of  the  rcpreseotatiana  of  baathf 
on  these  sarcophsgi  the  hunters  ride  in  charioti,  a  w^y  of  faaathf 
quite  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but  hmiliar  to  us  from  A^jiaa 
wall-sculptures.  We  know  that  the  life  of  the  loniata  hrfai 
ibe  Tcrsian  conquest  was  refined  and  not  untinged  with  bmy, 
and  they  borrowed  many  of  the  statdy  *ays  0f  the  aalnfari 
the  kings  of  Amyria  and  Persia- 
Fig,  loshows  a  curious  product  of  the  looiaa  wnitAv^i 
fish  of  solid  gold,  adorned  with  tdieb  wbidi  nptmmA  a  ^ifag 


Fic.  10.— Fish  of  Gold. 

eagle,  lions  pulling  down  their  prey,  and  a  mmtmiMV' 
among  his  fishes.  This  relic  b  the  mote  vahubli  w  mxam 

....  -J—   ,        ,     ..  .  .       .  ^  H„„|,|,„-  1^ 
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furnithes  »  proof  ttut  the  influence  uid  perhaps  the  commcTce 
of  the  Greek  cotonies  oa  the  Ulnck  Sea  ^rcad  far  to  the  north 
through  the  oountrics  of  the  Scythiau  and  other  barbarians. 
The  ^ib  dtte*  from  the  6th  century  kc. 

We  may  coirqure  wine  <rf  the  goM  emaments  from  Camirus 
to  Rhodes,  which  show,  en  Ionian  tendency,  perhaps  combined 
with  Phoenician  dements.  On  one  of  them  <fig.  ii)  we  see 
k  centaur  with  human  forelegs  holding  up  a  (awn,  on  the  other 

the  oriental  goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  their  Artemis, 
winged,  and  flanked  by 
lions..  This  form  was 
given  to  Arlcmb  on  the 
Corinthian  chest  of 
Cypsclus,  a  work  of  art 
preserved  at  Olympia. 
and  carefully  described 
for  us  by  Pausanias. 

From  foiiia  the  siylc 
oT  vase-painting  uhich 
has  been  called  Iqr  various 
names,  but  may  best  be 
termed  the  "  orientaliz- 
'"Si"  spread  to  Greece 
proper.  Its  main  home 
here  was  in  Corinth;  and 
amall  Corinthian  un- 
guent-vases bearing 
figures  of  swans,  lions,  nionsten  and  human  beings,  the  intervals 
between  which  are  ^ed  by  roaetles,  are  found  wherever 
Corinthian  trade  penetrated,  nouUy  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Sicily.  For  the  larger  COiinthlu  vases,  which  bore  more 
elaborate  scenes  fioo  mythology,  we  must  again  turn  to  the 
graves  of  the  cities  of  Etruria.  Here,  besides  the  Ionian 
ware,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  wc  find 
pottery  of  three  Greek  cities  dearly  defined,  that  of  Corinth, 
that  of  Chalds  in  Euboea,  and  that  of  Athem.  Corinthian 
and  Chalcidian  ware  is  most  readily  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  alphabets  used  tn  the  inscriptions  which  have 
distinctive  forms  easily  to  be  identified.  Whether  in  the  style 
of  the  paintings  coming  from  the  various  cities  any  dbtinct 
differeneci  may  be  traced  is  a  far  more  difficult  question.  Into 
which  we  atnnot  now  enter.  The  subjects  are  mostly  from  heroic 
legend,  and  are  treated  with  great  simplkHty  and  directness. 
There  is  a  manly  vigour  about  them  which  distingul^es  them 
at  a  glance  from  the  laxer  works  of  Ionian  style.  Fig.  la  shows 
a  group  from  a  Chalddlan  vase,  which  represents  the  coofiict 


I  i.^^old  Omamcms  from 
Camirus. 


Mtm.  4.  Insist. 

Fio.  IS.— Fight  over  the  Body  of  AcMlles. 

over  the  dead  body  of  Achilles.  The  corpse  of  the  bero  lies  in 
the  midst,  the  arro*  in  his  heel.  The  Trojan  Glaucua  tries  to 
draw  away  the  body  by  means  of  a  tope  tied  round  the  ankle, 
but  in  doing  so  is  tnmsfiacd  by  thespearef  Ajax^wbochaTfces 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Athena.  Paris  tm  the  Trojan 
fide  shoots  an  arrow  at  Ajax. 

In  fig.  13,  from  a  Corinthian  vase,  Ajax  falls  on  his  sword  in 
the  pretence  of  his  colleagues,  Odysseus  and  Diomedcs.  Theshort 
ftature  of  Odysseus  h  a  well-known  Homeric  feature.  These 
vues  SM  bUck-4|UKd;  ibe  heiMS  «ie  paisted  ia  siUtouettt  «9 


the  red  ground  of  the  vases.  Their  names  arc  appended  in 
archaic  Creek  lei  (en. 

The  early  history  of  vase-painting  at  Athens  is  complicated. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  geometric  style  gave  way  to, 
or  developed  into,  what  is  known  as  the  black-Ggurcd 
style.   It  would  seem  that  until  the  age  of  Peisistratus 
Athens  was  Ml  notable  in  the  world  of  art,  and  nothing  csuld 
be  ruder  than  some  of  the  vases  of  Athens  in  the  7tfa  centu^, 


Fig.  13, — Suicide  of  Ajax, 


for  example  that  here  figured,  on  one  side  of  which  arc  represented 
the  winged  Harpies  (fig.  r4)  andon  theotherPerseuiaccompaoied 
by  Athena  flying  from  tbe  pursuit  of  the  Gorgons.  This  vase 
retains  in  its  decoration  some  features  of  geometric  style;  but 
the  lotus  and  rosette,  the  lion  and  sphinx  which  appear  on  it, 
belong  to  the  wave  of  Ionian  influence.  Although  it  invtdvcs  a 
departure  from  strict  chronological  order,  it  will  be  well  here  to 
follow  the  course  of  development  in  pottery  at  Athens  until  tbe 
end  of  our  period.  Neigbbouting  cities,  and  especially  Covinlb, 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  biflitencc  at  Athens  ^>out  the 


Arck.  Mr.  Mt.  9. 


FlC.  14.— Harpies:  Attic  Vase. 


7th  century.  We  have  even  a  class  of  vases  called  by  arcbae- 
ologists  Corint ho- Attic.  But  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century 
there  is  formed  at  Athens  a  distinct  and  marked  black-figured 
style.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  ware  is  the  so-called 
Francois  vase  at  Munich,  by  Clitias  and  Ergotimus,  which 
contains,  in  most  careful  and  precise  tendering,  »  number  9I 
scenes  from  Creek  myth.  One  of  time  vases  b  dated,  since  it 
bears  the  name  and  the  figure  of  Callias  in  his  chariot  (Man. 
dell'  Inst,  iii.  45),  and  this  Callias  won  a  victory  at  Oiympia  in 
564  B.C.  Fig.  IS  shows  the  reverse  of  a  sonicwh;U  later  black- 
figured  vase  of  the  Fanathenaic  class,  gjven  at  Athens  as  a 
prize  to  the  winner  of  a  foot-race  at  the  Panathenaea,  with  tbe 
foot-race  (slodien)  represented  on  it.  A  large  number  of  Athenian 
vases  of  the  6lh  century  have  reached  us,  which  bear  the  signa- 
tures of  the  potters  who  made,  or  the  artists  who  painted  them; 
lisuof  these  wiD  be  found  in  the  useful  work  of  KIdn,  CritckUtki 
V4im  mt  MtiikrsitfUliirm.  Tbe  tcctat  «xemiJ(»&  ^ 
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AaopoIIs  have  proved  tbe  emseouineu  of  tlie  vfcw,  Btnm^ 
BumUincd  by  Bnioii,  that  the  muc  of  the  black-figured  va»ea 
were  of  a  late  and  imiutive  fabric.  We  now  know  that,  with  a 
lew  cxceplioM,  vases  of  this  clasa  are  not  later  than  tbe  early 
put  of  the  5th  ceatuiy.  The  same  excavations  have  alu 
proved  that  red-figured  vase-painting,  that  is,  vase-ptintiitg 
m  which  the  background  was  blocked  out  with  black,  and  tbe 
ncures  kft  in  tbe  natural  colour  of  the  vase  originated  at  Athens 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  oentuiy.  We  cauM  here  ^ve  a 


Fic.  15.— Foot-race;  Fanatheiaic  Vaw. 

detailed  account  of  the  beautiful  serks  of  Atbenian  vases  of  this 
fabric.  Many  of  the  finest  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
As  an  example,  fig.  16  presents  a  group  by  tbe  painter  Paraphaeus, 
Rpiesenttng  Heracles  wrestling  with  tbe  river-monsUr  Achelous, 
which  belong  to  the  age  oi  the  PerHsn  Wats.  Tbe  clear  [mcisioii 
(tf  the  figotcs,  the  vigour  of  the  grou|ring,  tbe  correctness  of  the 
anatomy  and  the  delicacy  of  the  lines  are  all  marks  of  distinction. 
The  student  of  art  will  perhaps  find  the  nearest  parallel  to  these 
vase-i^ctures  in  Japanese  drawing  The  Japanese  artiiU  are 
very  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  their  love  and  undentsnding  of 
tbe  human  body,  but  equal  them  in  freshness  and  vigour  of 
design.  At  the  same  time  began  the  beautiful  series  of  white 


Fig.  16. — Tlvraclcs  and  Achcloui. 

vases  made  al  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  burial  with  the  dead, 
and  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  cemeteries  of  Athens,  of 
Eretria,  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  and  of  some  other  cities-  They  are 
well  represented  in  the  British  Museum  and  that  of  Oxford. 

We  now  return  to  the  early  years  of  ttie  6th  century,  and 
proceed  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  recent  discox'eries,  the  rise  of 
architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Greek  temple  is  its  character 
and  form  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  character  of  Greek  art. 
It  is  tbe  abode  of  the  deity,  who  b  represented  by  his  sacred 
image;  and  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  temple  offer  a  great  field 
to  the  sculptor  for  the  tltpininf;  of  sacrcil  legend.  The  process 
of  disco^'cry  has  emphasized  the  line  which  divides  loiuan  from 
Dmian  architectuie  and  art.  We  will  speak  first  of  tbe  tcmptes 


and  the  sculpture  of  loua.  The  lodarn  wut  m  pttfit  hi  — 
susceptible  than  were  tbe  Dorians  to  oriental  iafhirnrw,  Tla 
dress,  tbe  art,  the  luxury  of  western  Asia  attracted  tfaca  sdA 
irresistible  force.  We  may  suspect,  aa  Bnun  haa  iiiMiilifc 
that  Ionian  artists  woclicd  in  tbe  great  AMydaa  aad  Ft^n 
palaces,  and  that  the  reliefs  which  adom  the  waDs  of  tbnc 
palaces  wen  in  part  their  handiwork.  Some  of  the  gnat  tooplts 
of  Ionia  have  been  excavated  in  recent  ycaia,  aatmiify  those  4 
ApoOe  at  Miletus,  of  Hen  at  Samoa,  and  of  Artenda  at  EidoH. 
Very  little,  however, of  theatchitectweof  the  6th-century  tevptcs 
of  those  sites  has  been  recovered.  Qaile  recently,  bmmv,  tk 
French  excavators  at  Delptd  have  SMCcessfuUy  nMMid  ik 
treasury  of  the  people  of  Cnldns,  which  is  quite  a  cem 
of  Ionic  style,  the  entablature  bdag  nppoeted  in  front 
not  by  pillars  but  by  two  maidcoa  «  Cnae,  and  a  Mae 
all  tound  tbe  building  above.  But  tboafb  thb  iMdAag  k  if 


Ionic  type,  it  is  scarcely  in  the  technical  sense  ' 
Ionic  style,  since  the  columns  have  not  Ionic_ 
capitals,  but  are  carved  with  curious  rdieb.  The 
Ionic  capilal  pmpu  is  devcbped  in  Aria  hgr 
AiCBiTECiuu  and  Caktai.;  also  Penal  and  fTii|ari.  Si*, 
de  I'arl,  vii.  ch.  4). 

The  Doric  temple  Is  not  wholtjf  of  EiuopaaB  otl^M.  Om 
of  the  cariiest  exasti^  b  the  oU  tetnpla  «C  Aana  to  tim. 
Yet  it  vaa  developed  maloly  in  BdDaiaM  the  wait.  Ihepttf 
andent  example  n  the  Hcnnin  at  OljriwlB,  BOt  ts  vUeh  e«( 
the  fragmentary  temples  of  Corinth  and  of  Sdinna  in  ScBr. 
With  the  earty  Doric  temple  we  are  fandUar  ftoM  «na|ria 
which  have  euivived  in  f^  pieservatloB  to  our  own  dqs  A 
Agrigentum  la  Kcily,  Paestum  in  Italy,  and  other  rflcs. 

Of  thedeconthrcsculptueiiUcbadnnMdanecHdIyltavIa 
we  have  niore  extensive  imidaa  than  we  lave  of  acwl  cea- 
struction.  It  will  be  best  to  speak  of  them  under  tbtfr  dutricti. 
On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  tltc  most  eztcosivo  letk*  et  aickic 
decorative  sculptures  wbidi  has  come  down  to  s  ii  that  mVA 
adorned  the  temple  of  Assus  (fif.  1^  Thev  vck  placed  k  s 
unii^uc  position  on  the  temple,  a  long  fiieae  nuaiic  alew  t^ 
entablature,  with  representations  of  wild  r^'imlt,  of  uatssn. 
of  Hercules  seizing  Achelous,  and  of  men  ^■*i*t.  scene  sacnc^ 
ing  scene  without  much  order  or  method.  Tbe- only  fifHEShw 
Miletus  which  can  be  considered  aa  h^lmni^ig  to  the  vVmI 
temple  destroyed  by  Darius,  aie  the  dedicated  seated 
some  of  which,  brought  away  by  &  Chariea  Hewtsa,  av 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum.  At  ^^^fnii  lb  Weed 
heen  mon  Mocciiful,  and  has  recovered  coMUcMUt  I 
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of  the  temple  of  Artemli,  to  which,  as  Herodotus  tdls  us,  Croesus 
presented  many  columns.  Thdomrpartofoneof  thcsccolumns, 
bearing  figures  in  relief  of  early  loniu  style,  has  been  put 
together  at  the  British  Museum;  and  remains  oi  inscriptions 
recording  the  pmeatation  by  Croesus  are  still  to  be  traced. 
Rdicfs  from  a  cornice  of  yomewhat  later  date  are  also  to  be 
found  tt  the  British  IduKum.   Among  the  Aecean  islands, 


FnnftrrB(udCblpIei,*iLfl.  jj,  by  fctBWoa  «f  Ctapoiaa  wd  Hill.  Ltd.,  tnil 
BicheiMit  Co. 

Fia.  IS.— ReHoiatioD  of  the  Temple  at  Asius. 


Delos  has  fum^hed  us  with  the  most  important  remains  of  early 
art.  French  excavators  have  there  foiind  a  very  early  statue  ol 
a  woman  dedicaled  by  one  Nicandrs  lo  Aricmis.a  figure  which 
may  be  instructively  compared  with  another  from  Samus, 
dedicated  to  Hera  by  Cheramues.  The  Dclian  statue  is  in  shape 
like  a  flat  beam;  the  Samian,  which  is  headless,  is  like  a  round 
tree.  The  arms  of  the  Detian  figure  are  rigid  to  the  sides;  the 
Samian  lady  has  one  arm  clasped  lo  her  breast.  A  great  im- 
provement on  these  helpless  and  inexpressive  figures  is  marked 
by  another  figure  found  at  Delos,  and  connected,  though  perhaps 
incorrectly,  with  a  basis  recording  the  execution  of  a  statue  by 
Archermus  and  Micciades,  two  sculptors  who  stood,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  at  the  head  of  a  sculptural  school  at 
Chios.  The  representation  (fig.  19)  is  of  a  running  or  flying 
figure,  having  sis  wings,  like  the  seraphim  in  the  vision  of 


Fic.  19. — Nike  of  Delos,  rcftored. 


Isatab,  and  clad  in  long  drapery.  It  may  be  a  statue  of  Nike  or 
Victory,  who  ii  Hid  lo  have  been  tepicscnted  in  winged  form 
by  Archermua.  The  figure,  ¥nth  its  acatnesa  and  pteciaion  of 
work,  ft*  expresHve  (ace  and  strong  outlines,  certainly  oiarka 
grait  pngicM  in  the  art  of  Kulptun^  Whea  m  cunine  the 


early  sculpture  of  Athens,  we  find  reason  to  think  that  the  Chian 
school  had  great  influence  in  that  city  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus. 

At  Athens,  in  the  age  650-480,  we  may  trace  two  quite  distina 
periods  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  earlier  of  the  two 
periods,  a  rough  limestone  was  used  alike  for  the  walls 
and  the  sculptural  decoration  of  temples;  in  the  ^|^]^ 
later  period  it  was  superseded  by  maTble,  whether 
native  or  imported.  Every  visitor  to  the  museum  of  the 
Atlienian  acropolis  stands  astonished  at  the  recently  recovered 
groups  which  decorated  the  pediments  of  Atheniao  teiD|dei 


AOn.  Uiaia.i.  ijT. 

Fic.  30. — Athenian  l^iment;  Heracles  and  Hj^ra. 

before  the  age  of  Peisistratus— groups  ol  large  size,  rudely  cut 
in  soft  stone,  of  primitive  workmanship,  and  painted  with  bright 
red,  blue  and  green,  in  a  fashion  which  makes  no  attempt  to 
follow  nature,  but  only  to  produce  a  vivid  result.  The  two 
largest  in  scale  of  these  groups  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pediments  of  the  early  6lh-century  temple  of  Athena.  On  other 
smaller  pediments,  perhaps  belonging  to  shrines  o£  Hemdes 
and  Dionysus,  we  have  conflicts  of  llcracles  with  Triton  or  with 
otbcr  monstrous  foes.  It  is  notable  how  fond  the  Athenian  artists 
of  this  early  time  are  of  exaggerated  muscles  and  of  monstrous 
forms,  which  combine  the  limbs  of  men  and  of  animals;  the 
measure  and  modcralion  which  mark  developed  Greek  art  are 
as  completely  absent  as  are  skill  in  execution  or  poivcr  of  group- 
ing.   Fig.  30  shows  a  small  pediment  in  which  appears  in  relief 


Fig.  ai. — hdinient:  Athena  and  Giant. 

the  slaying  of  the  Lcmaean  hydra  by  Heracles.  The  hero  strika 
at  the  many-headed  water-snake,  somewhat  inappropriatd/, 
with  his  club.  lolaus,  his  usual  companion,  Iwlda  the  reins  of 
the  chariot  which  awaits  Heracles  after  his  victory.  On  the 
extreme  left  a  huge  crab  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  hydra. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Athens  owed  its  great  start  in 
art  to  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Pcisistratus,  at  which  artists 
of  all  kinds  were  welcome.  We  can  trace  a  gradual  transforms* 
lion  in  sculpture,  tn  which  the  influence  of  the  Chian  and  other 
progressive  schoob  of  sculpture  is  visible,  not  only  in  the  sub> 
stitution  of  idand  marble  for  native  stone,  but  in  increased 
grace  and  truth  to  nature,  in  the  toning  down  of  ^ring  coIoue^ 
and  Uie  sppcafancc  of  tmte      «n!Qm!uR&.   K.  vnaaUter 
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between  the  otder  tml  tin  newer  Is  fttroblMdlqrtlM  weU-known 
•Uttie  of  Ihc.cdf-beuer,  «ii  Atheniu  praparing  to  wnifice  a 
calf  M  tbe  ddtks,  vMch  is  made  of  marble  of  HymeUus,  and  in 
nbtut  damfaiea  of  form  is  not  far  removed  from  (be  lime- 
stOM  pedfmentt.  Tbe  tacrificer  bos  been 
oonnDiilr  ipokca  of  at  Hennea  or  Tbeseu^ 
bat  be  Kcm  ntber  to  be  an  ordinary 
htnnan  Totary, 

In  tbe  time  of  Psiiitntus  or  hb  lona  a 
peiiityic  of  cohimns  was  adikd  to  the  old 
temple  of  Athena;  and  this  necessitated 
the  preparation  of  fresh  pediments.  These 
wm  of  marble.  In  one  of  them  was  re- 
presented the  battle  between  gods  and 
giants;  in  tbe  midst  Athena  heisetf  strilc- 
ing  at  a  prostrate  foe  (fig.  ai).  Id  these 
figures  no  eye  can  fail  to  trace  remarlLaUc 
progress.  On  about  the  same  levd  of  art 
arc  the  chaiming  statues  dedicated  to 
Athena,  which  were  set  up  in  the  loiter  half 
of  tbe  6lh  century  in  the  Acropolis,  vhose 
graceful  though  conventional  forms  and 
delicate  colouring  make  them  one  of  the 
.in.  _  -.  great  attractions  of  the  Acropolis  Museum. 
Cl";l,f,.j.".*'.T.|  We  show  a  figure  (fig.  u)  which,  if  it  be 
1^,..  .  ;t.,.  -.1  rightly  connected  with  the  basis  on  which 
it  stands,  b  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Fig.  Fleurt  by  Antcnor,  who  was  also  author  of  a  celebrated 
Aatenor,  restored,  g^^^p  repascnting  the  tyrant -slayers, 
Harmodius  and  An'stogiton.  To  the  same  age  belong  many 
other  votive  relied  of  the  Acropolis,  representing  horsemen, 
scribes  and  other  votaries  of  Athena. 

From  Athens  we  pass  to  the  scats  of  Dorian  art.   And  in 
d<^ng  so  we  find  a  complete  change  of  character.   In  place  of 
draped  goddesses  and  female  figures,  we  find  nude 
**      male  forms.  In  place  of  Ionian  softness  and  cIcEancc, 
we  find  hard,  rigid  outlines,  strong  muscular  develop- 
ment, a  greater  love  of  and  faithfulness  to  the  actual  human 
form— the  influence  of  the  palaestra  rather  than  of  the  harem. 

To  the  known  series 
of  archaic  male 
figures,  recent  years 
have  added  many 
examples.  We  may 
especially  mention  a 
scries  of  figures  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo 
rtoos  in  Bo«ot)a, 
probably  represent- 
ing the  god  himself. 
Still  more  note- 
worthy are  two 
colossal  nude  figures 
of  Apollo,  remarkable 
both  for  force  and 
for  rudeness,  found 
at  Delphi,  the  in- 
scriptions of  which 
prove  them  to  be 
the  work  of  an 
Argive  sculptor. 
(Plate  V.  fig.  i6.) 
From  Crete  we  have 
acquired  the  upper 
part  of  a  draped  figure  (fig.  13),  whether  male  or  female  is  not 
certain,  which  should  be  an  enmplc  of  the  early  Daedalid 
school,  whence  the  art  of  Peloponnesus  was  derived;  but  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  product  of 
that  school  j  rather  tbe  likeness  to  the  dedication  of  Nicandra 
Is  striking. 

Another  remarkable  piece  of  Athenian  sculpture,' of  the  time 
«f  4be  FersiaaWwB,  is  tbe  gnmp  of  tbetyrunlddM  HanBo4iH 


Fic.  33.— Bum  from  Crete. 


uid  AifatogKon,  wet  up  1^  the  people  of  Athens,  and  made  by 
thesculptMsCiitiuBandNcsiotcs.  -These  fignreisiKRliBfd  tad 
rigid  in  outline,  but  showing  some  progreu  in  the  treatmmt  of 
thenude.  Copicsanpreservedintbenuseamof Nq>les(nateL 
figi  so)..  It  Aould  be  observed  that  one  of  tta^  heads  dees  ntt 
belong. 

Neit  in  iraportame  to  Athens,  as  a  find'^ot  fbr  ««tks  ti 
early  Greek  art,  ranks  CXympia.   (Mympia,  however,  did  mt 

suffer  like  Athens  from  sudden  violence,  and  the 
explorations  there  have  brought  to  light  a  continuous 
series  o(  remains,  beginning  wth  the  bronze  tripods 
of  the  geometric  age  already  mentioned  and  ending 
at  the  barbiman  inva^ons  of  the  4tb  century  a.d.  Nolsbb 
among  the  6th.ccntury  stone-sculpture  of  Otympla  an  tba 
pediment  of  the  treasury  of 
the  peopfe  of  Mcgara,  in 
wliich  is  represented  a  battle 
of  gods  and  giants,  and  a 
huge  rude  head  of  Hera  (fig. 
24),  which  seems  to  be  port  of 
the  image  woiahtppod  in  the 
Ileraeum.  Its  flatness  and 
want  of  style  are  noteworthy.,  | 
Among  the  temples  of  Greece 
proper  the  Heracum  of 
Olympia  stands  almost  alone 
for  antiquity  and  interest,  its 
chief  rival,  besides  the  tcmpk-s 
of  Alliens,  being  the  other 
temple  of  Hera  at  Argos.  It 
appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally constructed  of  wood,  for 
which  stone  was  by  stow 
degrees,  part  by  part,  Sub- 
stltuied.  In  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa  one  of  the  pillars  ptc.  14.— Head  of  Hera:  Olymph. 
was  still  of  oak,  and  at  tite 

present  day  the  varying  diameter  of  the  columns  and  other 
structural  irregularities  bear  witncsa  to  the  process  of  COMUnt 
renewal  which  must  have  taken  plate.  The  cftrty  snol 
bronzes  of  Olympia  form  an  important  scries,  figures  <rf  deilits 
standing  or  striding,  warriors  in  their  armour,  athletes  with 
exaggerated  muscles,  and 
women  draped  in  the 
Ionian  fashion,  which  did 
not  become  unpopular  in  ' 
Greece  until  after  the 
Persian  Ware,  Excava- 
tions at  Sparta  have  re- 
vealed interesting  monu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
worship  of  ancestors, 
which  seems  in  the  con- 
servative Dorian  states  of 
Greece  to  have  been  more 
strongly  developed  than 
elsewhere.  On  some  of 
these  stones,  which  doubt- 
less belonged  to  the  family 
cults  of  Sparta,  we  see 
the  ancestor  seated  hold- 
ing a  wine-cup,  acoom> 
panicd  by  hb  f^thfol 
horse  or  dog;  on  some  wc 
see  the  ancestor  and  ancestress  seated  side  by  side  (fig.  15)1 
ready  Co  receive  the  gifts  of  their  descendanlE.  who  appear 
in  the  comer  of  Ihc  relief  on  a  much  smaller  scale-  The  male 
figure  holds  a  wine-cup.  En  allusion  to  the  libations  of  win^ 
made  at  the  tomb.  The  female  figure- holds  her  veil  and  the 
pomegranate,  the  recognized  food  of  tbe  dead.  A  hufl 
serpent  stan<b  erect  behbid  the  pur.  Tbe  style  df  ihcit 
■nilptuRS  fs  •!  Mikfiag  m  the  anbjectt;  we  Me  lean.  ii|3 


FiC.  35.— Spartan  Toei^ene :  Berlin. 
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Plate  I. 


PImlo,  Andtrton.  Phalo,  Amdtrson. 

Fig.  52.— Laocoon  Group.   (Vatican.)  Rg.  53.— Ganymede  of  Leochares.    (Vatican.)  , 
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Pkelo,  Giraudon. 
Fig.  6 1 . — Winged  Vic- 
tory of  Samothrace. 

(LorvRE.) 


Fig.  63  .—Head  ol  War- 
rior, Restored,  from 

Tegea. 


Pliolo,  Cinvdan. 
Fig.  62. — Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace.  (Louvke.) 


Pkito.  AndersM. 

Fig,  64. — Marsyas  of  Myron. 
(Lateran  Mus.) 


lis-  65.— East  Pediment  of  the  Farthenon;  left  and  ri^t  ends. 


(Bait.  Mus.) 
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Fig.  66.— Metope  of  the  Treasury  of  Sicyon  at 
Delphi. 

(From  Fouilles  de  Detphes,  by  pennlssion  of  A. 
Fontemoing.) 


Fig.  67.— Greek  Paintinff  of  Woman's  Head. 
(From  Comptes  Rendus  of  St.  Petersbuig,  1865. 
PI.  I.) 


fkola,  F.  Brvchmamt. 

Fig,  68.— Discobolus  of  Myron,  Restored  by  Prof. 
Furtwangler. 


Pkote,  CiroMiim, 

Fig.  69. — ^Fighter  of  Aga»as.  (Louvre.) 


'kaio.  MoHtdt.  Fig,  70.— Portion  of  Frieze  of  Mausoleum.   (But.  Mds.) 
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Pk^,  GirauJoH. 

Fig.  77. — Aphrodite  of 
Melos.  (iiouvre.) 


Pkalo,  Broxi. 
Fig.   80. — Dorypliorus  of 
Polyclitus.    (Nal.  Mus., 


Pfoto.  AtiKari. 

Fig.  78. — Niobe  and  Her  Youngest 
Daughter.  (Florence.) 


Pketo,  Alinari. 

Fig.  81. — Antioch  Seated  on  a  Rock. 
(Vatican.) 


1*  ! 


Pholo,  Andersen. 
Fig.  79. — Apoxyomenus. 
(Vatican.) 


Pkola.  English  PkototmpL-k  Co 
Fig.  82.— Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles. (Olympia.) 
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torn*  with  KveR  Outline  oured  tn  «  very  low  nliet, 
Uie  siirfKe  «f  wUch  is  not  nrnmlfd  but  Bat.  The  name  ol 
Sdimuin  SidlyiuieailyHegaiiuiorfsny,  has  long  been  «*iod- 
au4  with  lome  «f  the  most  curiout  of  ciriy  sculptures^  the 
metopes  ol  utdent  teaples,  reprwentinf  the  exploits  of  Mencles 
ind  of  Pcneus.  Even  more  uchsic  metopes  have  in  recent 
ytm  been  brought  to  light,  one  representing  s  seated  qthinx, 
one  the  journey  of  Europa  over  the  sea  oa'the  back  of  the 
stnorous  bidl  (fig.  96),  a  pair  of  dolphins  Mrimming  beside  her. 
In  umpHcity  and  in  rudeness  of  worli  thew  reliefs  remind  tia 
of  the  Unestone  pediments  of  Athens  (fig.  3o),  but  yet  they  are 
of  another  and  n  sevenr  style;  the  Ionian  huity  b  wanting. 

The  recent  French  excavations  at  Delphi  add  a  new  and 
important  chapter  to  the  history  of  6tb-century  art.  Of  three 
treasare-bonses,  those  of  Skyon,  Cnidus  and  Athens, 
the  sculptural  adonmwnts  have  been  in  great  part 
lecoveied.  These  sculptures  form  a  scries  almost  covering  the 
century  570-470  B.C.,  and  include  represcmations  of  Mine  myths 

of  which  wc  have  hither- 
to had  no  example.  We 
may  ny  here  a  few 
words  as  to  the  sculpture 
which  has  been  dis- 
covered, leaving  to  the 
article  Delphi  an 
account  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  the  buildings 
of  the  sacred  site.  Of 
the  archaic  temple  of 
Apollo,  buih  as  Hero- 
dotus tdls  ns  by  tlw 
Alcmaeonidae  of  Athens, 
the  only  sculptural  re- 
mains which  have  come 
down  to  us  art  some 
fragments  of  the  pcdi- 
menial  figures.  Of  the 
treasuries  which  con- 
tained the  offerings  of 
the  pious  at  Delphi,  the 
most  aich^  of  winch 
there  are  remains  Is  that  lKh)ng^ng  to  tbe  people  of  Sicyon. 
To  it  appertain  a  set  of  exceedingly  primitive  metopes. 
One  represents  Idas  and  Dioscuri  driving  off  cattle  (Plale  IV. 
fig.  66);  another,  the  ship  Argo;  another,  Europa  on  the  bull, 
otben  mcidy  atdowb,  a  lam  or  a  boar.  Tbe  trenuiy  of  the 
people  of  Cnidus  (or  perhqit  Sphnos)  is  in  style  some  half  a 
century  later  (sec  fig.  1 7).  To  it  belongs  a  long  f  tiexe  representing 
a  variety  of  curious  subjecto:  a  battle,  perhaps  between  Cieehi 
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FIC.36. — Metope;  Europa  on  CutI: 
Pawiwio. 


Castor  and  PoUua;  Aeolus  hcMing  the  winds  in  tacks.  The 
Treasury  of  the  Athenians,  erected  at  the  timft  of  the  Pertisn 
Wars,  was  adorned  with  metopes  of  singularly  dear^ut  and 
beautiful  style,  but  very  fia^nentary,  lepnsatiiic  tbe^deeda 
of  Hertclcs  and  Theseus. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  tbe  most  interesting  and  important  ol 
all  Greek  archaic  sculptures,  the  pediments  of  the  temple  at 
Ae^na  (?.«■).  These  groups  of  nude  athletes  fighting  Mka, 
over  the  corpses  of  their  comrades  are  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  are  famHiar  to  artists  and  students.  But  the  very 
fruitful  excavations  of  Professor  Furtwitngler  have  put  them  in 
quite  a  new  li^t.  Vunwrtaffiet  (Aegina:  Heiti^im  dtr  Aphaia) 
has  entirely  leananged  these  pediments,  in  a  way  which  removes 
the  extreme  simplicity  and  rigour  of  the  composition,  and 
introduces  far  greater  variety  of  attitudes  and  motive.  We 
repeat  here  these  new  amogencnts  (figs,  ij  and  38),  the  reasons 
for  wUcb  must  be  sought  in  FUrtwangler's  great  publication- 
The  individual  figures  arc  not  much  altered,  as  the  restorations  of 
Thorwald^n,  even  when  inconcct,  have  now  a  prescriptive  right 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deprive  them.  Beudea  tbe  pediments  of 
Acgina  must  be  set  the  remains  tA  the  pediaienu  a  tbe  tcn4>le 
of  Apollo  at  Eretria  in  Euhoea,  the  chief  group  of  which  (Plate  IL 
fig.  sS),  Theseus  carr>-ing  ofl  an  Amazon,  is  one  of  the  moat 
finely  executed  works  of  early  Greek  art. 

Period  II.  480-400  ac— The  most  marvellous  pheitomenon 
in  the  whole  htetory  of  art  is  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Greece 
in  painting  and  sculpture  during  the  Sth  century  B.C.  As  in 
literature  the  ^th  century  takes  us  from  ibc  rude  peasant  plays 
of  Thespis  to  the  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  as  in 
pliitosophy  it  takes  us  from  Pythagoras  to  Socrates;  so  in 
sculpture  it  cox-crs  the  spare  from  the  primitive  works  made  for 
the  IVisIstralidac  to  some  of  the  most  perfect  producllonsof  the 
chisel. 

In  architecture  the  5th  century  is  ennobled  by  the  Theteum, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Ercchthcum,  the  temples  lA  Zeus  at 
dyropta,  of  Apollo  at  Pbigalia,  and  many  other  central 
shrines,  as  well  as  by  the  Hall  of  the  M>-stae  at  Elcusis 
and  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  temples  Of  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  those 
of  Segcsta  and  Sclinus,  date  from  the  same  age.  Itis,  however, 
only  of  their  sculptural  decorations,  carried  out  by  the  greatest 
masters  in  Greece,  that  wc  need  here  treat  in  any  detail. 

It  is  the  rule  In  the  history  of  art  that  innovations  and  technical 
progress  are  sho«-n  earlier  in  thv  case  of  painting  than  in  that  of 
sculpture,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  greater  ease  i^oa^ 
and  rapidity  of  the  brush  compared  with  the  chisel. 
That  this  was  the  order  of  development  in  Creek  art  camMt  be 
doubted.  But  our  means  for  judpng  of  the  painting  of  the 
5th  century  are  very  shght.  The  noble  paintings  of  such  mastcra 


Fm.  27.— RcKoratkm  of  West  Pediment,  Acgina. 


and  Trojans,  with  gods  and  goddesses  looking  on;  a  ^ganto- 
machy  in  which  the  figures  of  Poseidon,  Athena,  Hera,  Apollo, 
Anemb  and  Cybele  can  be  made  out,  with  their  opponents, 
who  are  armed  like  Greek  boplites;  Athena  and  Heracles  in  a 
chariot;  the  carrying  «ff  of  tbe  daughters  of  Leudppus  by 


Fig.  38.— itostoratton  of  East  Pediment,  Acgiua. 


as  Polygnotus,  Micon  and  Panaenua,  which  once  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  great  porticoes  of  Athens  and  Delphi,  have  dis- 
appeared. There  remain  only  the  dctigns  drawn  rather  than 
painted  on  the  beautiful  vases  of  the  age,  whlclkt».w««^4M^ 
belpuitow»K«,W\fcftoiteoAt«twi'^*ssa:«R*'»«^^ 
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paintinp,  but  the  prtncipteof  their  compotition  and  tbc  accuracy 
ol  their  drawing. 

I>olygnotua  of  Thaioa  was  regarded  by  hii  rompatiioU  as  a 
great  ethical  painter.  His  colouring  and  composition  were  alike 
very  simple,  his  figures  quiet  and  itatunque,  his  drawing  careful 
and  precise.  He  won  his  fame  largely  by  incorporaliog  in  his 
works  the  best  current  ideas  as  to  mythology,  religion  and  morals. 
In  lurtkular  his  painting  of  Hades  with  its  rewards  and  punish- 


KiG.  39.— Vase  of  Orvieto.  iTlw  ChiMrcn  of  Niobe.) 

menls,  which  was  on  the  w^lls  of  (he  building  of  the  people  of 
Cnidus  at  Delphi,  might  be  ctmsidcred  as  a  crcat  religious  work, 
parallel  to  the  painlings  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  or  to  the 
painti-<l  windows  of  such  churchcit  as  that  at  FairfonL  But  be 
also  intruduccd  improvements  in  iierspectivcandgreatcifrccdom 
in  Krouiiin;;. 

It  is  lununaic  for  us  that  the  Grixk  traveller  Pausanias  has 
left  us  very  cari  fill  and  detjilnl  di'M.'n'ptions  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  frescoes  nf  Ptdygnoltn,  notably  of  the  Taking 
of  Troy  and  the  Visit  to  Hades,  which  wen.'  at  Udphi.  A  com- 
prLri.-uTi  of  these  descriptions  with  vase  paintings  of  the  middle 
of  ihe  5lh  cinlury  has  eniliUd  us  lo  ilisccrn  with  great  pro- 
b:diili1y  (he  princijiles  of  I'olyRnotan  drawing  and  perspective. 
Professor  Robert  has  ewn  ventured  to  restore  the  paintings 
on  th«  evidence  of  vases.  We  here  represent  one  of  the  scenes 
depicted  on  a  vase  found  at  Orvieto  (Ag.  19),  which  is  certainly 
IHilygnotan  in  character.    It  represents  the  slaying  of  the 

children  of  Niobe 
by  Apollo  and 
Artemis.  Here  we 
may  observe  a 
remarkable  per- 
spective. The 
different  heights 
of  ihv  riicky  back- 
gruund  are  repre- 
sented by  lines 
traversing  the 
picture  on  which 
the  figures  stand; 
but  the  more 
distant  figures  are 
no  smaller  than 
the  nearer.  The 
forests  of  Mount 
Sipylus  arc  repre- 
sented by  a  single 
conventional  tiee. 
The   figurt.1  are 

lie.iutifully  dnnn,  and  full  of  chiirm;  but  there  il  a  want  of 

eii('i):v  in  llie  :■<  liiin. 

Tlii-rc  cm  U'  lititc  doubt  ih:it  llie  BL-hix>l  of  Polygnotus 
em.  isrd  Bri  jt  inltut  nee  on  <cnii;iiiiMr.:ry  siulpiurc.  PanaenuB. 
bnillii  r  uf  I'll!  wor'M'l  with  IVi|y;:in)tus,  ;ind  many  of  the 

Ki"i:i'iiiK.->  f'-iiii'l  in  ll:isi-ii!|ifiri  -  uf  llii-  I'artlK-non  remind  us  of 
ttii-»  ii-ii.il  «!:!.  ;  In- 'Pi  i  !  in  iij,i-tiT,   At  this  simple  and  early 
Mt.y;v  uf  ari  tl.irt,-        w  i^niidl  diScrence  between  fresco- 


Aitli  ttu  It-' 


FiK.  yi.—Viie  Drawing 


painting  and  coloured  relief,  light  aod  shade  and  acri^  p» 
spective  being  unknown.  We  repradiK*  two  vasc-paiaiiasL 
one  (6g.  30}  a  group  of  man  and  bone  wUcb  doaely  tmm^m 
figures  in  the  Panathenaic  frieie  of  the  PutbciKm  (6c.  31); 
the  other  (fig.  31)  representing  Victory  pouring  water  for  a 
sacrificial  ox  to  drink,  which  reminds  us  of  the  baiuairade  of  ikt 
shrine  of  Wingless  Victory  at  Athens. 

Most  writers  on  Greek  painting  have  auppowd  lliat  afUr  lit 
middle  of  the  jtli  century  the  teduique  of  palaling 
improved.  This 
may  well  have 
been  the  case; 
but  we  have 
little  means  of 
testing  the  ques- 
tion. Such  im- 
provemcnts 
would  sooo  raise 
such  a  barrier 
between  fresco- 
painting  and 
vase-paint  ing, — 
which  by  iti 
very  nature 
must  be  simple 
and  architect- 
onic,— that  vases  can  no  longer  be  naed  with  ai 
evidence  for  contemporary  painting.  The  stories  told  utf 
Pliny  of  the  lives  of  Greek  paiitert  are  mostly  of  •  uMil  ni 
untrustworthy  character.  Soqie  of  tbem  arc  neaiiopod  ii  iMi 
Entyflopatdia  under  the  names  of  individual  artliU.  Wc  can 
only  discern  a  few  general  facts.  Of  Agatbarchiia  of  AthCMVC 
learn  that  hepaintcd,  under  compulsion,  the  Jnlsrior  of  the  hoMl 
of  Aldbiadcs.  And  we  are  tdd  that  be  painted  •  acene  brtlt 
tragc<li(is  ol  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  This  has  led  some  wiitn 
to  suppose  that  he  attempted  illusive  landscape;  bat  this  il 
contrary  to  the  possibilities  of  the  time;  and  il  is  fairly  ccRaia 
that  what  he  really  did  was  to  paint  the  wooden  froat  of  the 
stage  building  in  imitation  of  architecture;  in  fact  he  paiMcd 
a  permanent  architectural  background,  and  not  one  suited  is 
any  particular  phy.  Of  other  painten  who  flourished  at  tht 
end  of  the  century,  such  as  Zeuais  and  Aristldn,  It  will  ht  hiM 
to  speak  under  the  next  period. 

It  is  now  generally  held,  in  consequence  of  evidcDOC  funiihd 
by  tombs,  that  the  sih  century  saw  the  end  of  the  ■itiii|rf 


V\-  ]l  PiiTiiffVr-TTTfrtirwihi— 


-re  \  jtint'iU.tt.ii  t*  1. 

Fic.  31.— Nike  and  Bull. 

vases  on  a  great  scale  at  Athens  for  export  lo  Italy  iid  Shfr 
And  in  fact  few  things  in  the  history  of  art  arc  mom  fcMihri* 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  vase-painting  at  HlhiiM  iiiM 
its  hifihi-st  [Mint  and  pa^L-d  it  on  the  downward  raod.  At  lit 
brciimiiic  uf  the  century  black-figured  ware  was  Scared  est 
of  f.i.shicin,  and  the  masters  of  the  severe  icd-fifUied  Mlhi 
PamphaeuK,  £pit.tclus  and  tbeir  contemporaries,  were  hi  sagiA 
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Tbe  icbmrfs  of  EnpbrontBa,  Hifro  and  Dtirit  bdong  to  tin  ace 
o(  the  PeniaD  wan.  With  the  rokldle  of  the  centuiy  tbe  works 
of  iboc  ■wkmaie  succeeded  by  nntigned  vases  of  most  beantiful 
dni|B,  some  «l  tbem  showing  the  influence  of  Folnnotm.  In 
ihc  btcr  jrwn  of  the  ttatuTf,  wfcan  the  empire  of  Athens  was 
approaching  its  fall,  drawing  becomes  laxer  and  more  carelcai, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  drapery  we  freqoently  note  the  ovcr- 
dibetatioB  of  folds,  the  want  of  aimpHctty,  which  begin  to  vaak 
cont«n|Nni7  aculptnin.   These  diangei  at  style  can  only  be 


stood  Zeus  tin  Buprcme  aibiter.  On  one  «de  of  him  stood 
Oenamalis  with  his  wife  Sterope,  on  the  other  Pclops  and  Hippo- 
danieia,  tbe  daugbtct  ol  Oenomafls,  whose  position  at  once 
iodicaics  that  she  to  on  tbo  side  of  tlw  newcomer,  whatever  ber 
parenUnayfecL  Next  «n  either  ride  an  the  lonr-honediaTiota 
of  the  two  cocopetiton,  that  of  OenomaUs  in  the  charge  of  his 
perfidions  groom  Uyrtilus,  who  contrived  that  it  should  break 
down  in  tlie  numing,  that  of  Pdops  tended  by  bis  grooms. 
At  either  csnd,  when  the  pediment  narrows  to  a  point,  redim  • 


Fig.  33.— East  Pediment,  Olympia.  Two  Restoration*. 


sstisfactorily  followed  in  the  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
or  other  treasuries  of  Greek  art  (sec  alao  A.  B.  Wallers,  History 
tf  Aatiaa  PtUvy;  and  tbe  article  Ceramics). 

Among  tbe  sculptural  woAs  of  this  period  the  first  place  may 
be  given  to  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  statue  by 
Pheidias  which  once  occupied  the  pbce  o(  honour  in 
^^^^  that  temple,  and  was  regarded  aa  tbe  noblest  monu- 
ntnt  of  Gredi  religion^  has  of  coune  dlsappeaxed,  nor 
areweablewlth<»ofidencetonston!t.  But  the  plan 
of  the  temple,  its  pavement,  some  of  its  architectural  ornaments, 
remain.    The  marbles  which  occupied  tbe  pediments  and  the 
metopes  of  tbe  temple  have  been  in  large  part  recovered,  having 
been  prabaUy  thrown  down  by  esnhqualies  and  gradually  buried 
ill  the  alluvial  smi.  The  utmost  ingenuity  and  science  the 
archaeologists  of  Germany  have  been  employed  in  the  recovery 
of  the  composition  of  these  groups;  and  ahhotigh  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  |daces  of  some  figures,  and  tbrir  pnciae  attiludcs,  yet 
we  may  fairly  say  that  m  know  mon  alwut  tbe  sculpture  of 


river  god,  at  one  end  Alphcus,  the  chief  stream  ol  Olympia,  at 
the  other  end  his  tributary  Cladeus.  Only  one  figure  remains, 
not  noticed  m  the  cnrcful  description  of  Pausanias,  the  figure 
or  a  handmafd  kneeling,  perhaps  one  of  the  attendants  of  Sterope. 
Our  engraving  gives  two  conjectural  restorations  of  the  pediment, 
that  of  Trcu  and  that  of  Kekulc,  which  differ  principally  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  comers  of  the  compodlion;  the  porithm 
of  the  central  figttns  and  of  the  cfanriots  can  scarcely  be  caBed 
in  question.  The  moment  chosen  is  one,  not  of  action,  but  of 
expectancy,  perhaps  of  preparation  for  sacrifice.  The  arrange- 
ment is  undeniably  stiff  and  formal,  and  in  the  figures  we  note 
none  of  tbe  trained  perfection  of  style  which  belongs  to  tbe 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  an  almost  contemporary  temple. 
Fanlts  abound,  alike  in  the  rendering  of  drapery  and  in  tbe 
represf^talion  of  the  human  forms,  and  the  sculptor  has 
evidently  trusted  to  the  painter  who  was  afterwards  to  colour 
his  work,  to  remedy  some  of  his  clumsiness,  or  to  make  clear  the 
ambiguous.   Neverthelos  then  is  in  tbe  whole  a  AgpiMr.  n 


mm 


Fig.  34. — West  Pediment,  Olyropla.  Two  Restoratbns. 


tbe  Olympian  temple  of  Zeus  than  about  the  sculpture  of  any 
other  great  Greek  temple.  The  exact  date  of  these  sculptures 
fi  not  certain,  but  we  may  with  some  conRdence  give  them  to 
47»-46o  B.C.  (In  speaking  of  them  we  shall  mostly  follow  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Treu,  whose  masterly  work  in  vol.  iti.  of  the  great 
German  publication  on  Olym^na  is  a  model  of  patience  and  of 
seieDce.)  In  the  eastern  pediment  (fig.  3j},  as  Pausanias  tells 
OB,  wen  rqirescnied  the  preparations  tor  tbe  chariol-race 
between  Oenomallc  and  Pciops,  the  Tcsuh  of  which  was  to 
detcmdnt  whether  Pefops  should  find  death  or  a  bride  and  a 
In  tbe  mUst,  intiiiUe  to  the  contcttdin|  benwt, 


sobriety,  and  a  simplicity,  which  reconrilc  us  to  the  knowledge 
that  this  pediment  was  certainly  regarded  in  antiquity  as  a  noble 
work,  fit  to  adorn  even  the  palace  uf  Zeus.  In  the  other,  the 
western  pediment  (fig.  34),  the  subject  is  the  riot  of  the  Centaun 
when  they  attended  the  wedding  of  Peirithous  inThcssoly,  and, 
allempiing  lo  carry  off  the  bride  and  her  comrades,  were  slafn 
l>y  Peirilhovs  and  Hieseus.  In  the  midst  of  the  pediment, 
invisible  like  Zeus  iA  the  eastern  pediment,  stuub  Apollo,  wbBe 
on  either  side  of  him  Theseus  and  Pdrithoua  attack  the  Centaun 
with  weapons  Uasttly  snatched.  Our  BlustratioB  gives  two 
possible  smngnneBts.  The  monsten  sn  in  varioas  attitudes 
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«f  aitrmpted  vi.ili-n.-c,  ft  WtnKit  and  Meat;  whh  efich  grappt« 
onr  of  ihc  l-apiih  in  thf  iT.dcM-our  lo  rob  them  of  ihcir 

ptry.  In  ihL-  .Mrmrs  <>(  the  pediment  recline  fcinile  figures, 
r-Thaps  sticn-latit  slavw.  though  the  lanhtat  pair  may  best  be 
iiieniifiM  na  local  Thcssalian  nymphs,  looking  on  with  the 
calmncM  of  dlviae  superiority,  yet  not  whoDy  unconcemed  in 
what  is  ftoing  forward.  Though  the  compoMlion  of  the  two 
t«d;ni«B'«  dificrs  notably,  the  one  bearing  the  impre»  of  a 
^•adc-uie  repose,  the  other  of  an  overMniaed  activity,  yet 


■ll' 


V-   

.|   I  It, 41  I 


ij---  <Mimpl.i:  n.itofvd. 

„l  , iiiM.!i  the  bamc  in  lioih.  and  the  short- 
•.i  111  ,iii-il<  ii>'l  to  the  infi-ricir  »kiU  of  a  local  school 

 |M[i<l  akiih  ihuKc  of  Athcnv  or  of  Ar^na.  It 

,  til  I'iv        ''■*^'  designs  alM)  lietong  to  a  loial  school. 

I  M  tun-,  I'll*  us  th:it  the  [ledimrnts  wt-fc  the  -mtk 
I,  I  III-  I'hri'lias,  and  of  Paeonius,  a  sculptor 

II  |-iili''lyr  l-i'  utmost  certain  lhat  he  was 
misled  by  the  local  Hiudcs, 
wliii  would  naturally  be 
snviuu^  l»  coimect  the 
^'Ulfjiures  uf  their  great 
uinjiiL'  with  KiU- known 
ri.irr.'S. 

'I  III!    niL-top<i    of  the 
I  i.:i>|'l<'      in  Ibc  same  style 
fil.irt  ^i^ilicifeditTirntt, but 
I     'k'li'11%  of  a«i'kwirdiiei« 
<l  «.:iii  iif  masiiry  ari: 
,  fill  .{ill  uiju^,   U-i  hu'a: 
'■  h.irr'iw  tiiTiii^  iif  the 
i-.iir.lii  n'lu'ii  4iiyijaU>- 
i.ili    Kr'iii[iiN)(.     'I}ii'  iiuti- 
I'lty  an-  |iii(vi'li '1  )i/  llie 
I  .'.i  lvi'  falymikfjf  llriaiJi-%; 
ilii-  rixup-^  iiiiiiKlHied  In 
I  11  h  irir-tiijii-  arc  but  lim  or 
.It  ii,ii>i    ihrifi  unil  the 
li-iii  1 .  iitijililir'l  H'l  mm  h 
,i->  in  itili*.    'Ihc  example 
:'iiiun  Uig.  rr)ircscrilb 
llir.idi  ,  htildiiig  up  the 
-ky  (III  u  (lU^)iioii,  with  the 
,  III  ,|iiil<l  iiyii.|ili,  nliik-  Alliis,  whom  he  has 
ti-iiil  liuiifriii  iii'pii'.ii hi.-t  liiinKitig  ihc  apftlct 
1 1,1  iif  lii'iiii  k'  til  pr'Kurc. 
'>,  iiiii>'>  ■''        CM  .iidti'iiis  (if  Ulym[ua  is  the 
,  |.,   r.iiKiiiii-,  uij|"il utiuttly  (aick-s,i  (tig.  j6}, 
.  ,11  .ill  |ir<ili-iljilil>  in  iiKmory  of  the  victory  of 
.  I  Mil  11  M<-'«-i-iii3ii3iliisai  .Sphacitria  in  42s  B.C. 
,,  ,ic.  ihiii  it  U^ldkaled  by  the  McMrnians 


r. 


and  people  of  Naupacius  from  tht  hmOb  of  ifadr  eB»a,  im 
the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  mentioned  in  tfcc  UMCtiptML 
The  sutuc  of  Paconiiii,  whkh  cones  floMias  down  tknmh  tk 
air  with  drapery  faome  bacfcwnd,  it  of  a  bold  aad-hamiiii 
type,  and  we  may  usee  hi  laCKnee  ia  mmaf  mka  of  ths  itf 
age. 

Among  the  discoveries  at  Ddphi  none  fa  to  siriUng  iM 
valuaUe  to  us  as  the  lile^ie  statue  in  bmiac  •  <  ' 
holding  in  his  band  the  reins.  TUs  is 
by  M.  Homollc  lo  be  part  of  a  chaiiot.group  : 
by  Polyzalus,  brother  of  Gclo  and  Hkto  of  SjrxuOK, 
in  honour  of  a  victory  won  in  the  cbariot-race  at  the  l^rtHu 
games  at  Delphi  (Gg.  37}.  Thechariotccr  if  evidently  •b%UaB 
youth,  and  is  clad  in  the  bag  diltoa  wUA  «m  : 
protect  a  driver  of  a  cfaailot  from  tbc  raib  «l  lb; 
would  be  about  480  470  B.c  Bn»H  gftmpt 
victorious  chariots  u-ith  their  drivers  were  amoDg 
and  most  costly  dedications  of  antiquity;  Uw 
is  our  only  salistarlory  representative  of  tben.  Ia  da 
figure  is  very  notable,  tall  and  slight  beyond  til  1 
examples.  The  contrast  Ivctween  the  canvratioBil  dec 
of  face  and  drapcrj-  iind  the  Ufefalte  accuracy  of 


Iftenrri,  Atr.  iS,;.  16. 

Fig.  37.~BroDae  Charioteer:  Odphi. 

feet  is  very  striking,  and  indicates  the  duMi^  of 
lendendes  in  an  at  the  time  when  the  peat  style  «at  lorarf 

in  Greece, 

Tile  three  great  masters  of  the  sth  century,  Hynm,  PhcidiM 
and  Polyclitus  are  att  in  some  degree  known  to  ra  from  tkor 
works.  Of  Myron  we  have  copies  of  two  woriis,  the  Uai^ 
(riate  III.  fig.  6t)  and  the  Dlmbolna.  The  Margns  (t  cgfQr  jh 
the  Lateran  hluseiun)  rcprescDIs  the  Satyr  so  mmcd  in  ik 
grasp  of  conflicting  emotions,  eager  to  picic  up  the  flutes  wUA 
Athena  has  thrown  down,  but  at  the  same  time  drcadiig  bv 
cHaplcaaiire  if  he  does  so.  The  Discobolus  has  usoaUy  beta 
judged  from  the  examples  in  the  Vilkan  and  tbe  Biilidi  Mnm 
in  which  the  anatomy  is  modernised  and  the  ted  wMglypjifc 
Vie  have  now  photographs  of  the  ray  supcilor  RpUca  ta  lb 
Lnniclutti  gallery  at  Rome,  the  pose  of  which  is  much  bcbrt 
to  the  original.  Our  illustration  represents  •  restotuin  arft 
at  Munich,  by  combining  the  Lancolatti  bcid  aUk  the  Vtfka 
body  (IMate  IV.  fig.  68). 

Of  the  works  of  Pheidias  we  have  tufottnoatcly  m  ctMas 
copy,  if  we  except  the  small  replicas  at  Athene  of  his  Atlas 
I'artbcnos.^  The  larger  of  these  (fig.  j8)  was  iooad  b  dk 
it  Is  very  clumsy,  and  the  wictdicd  devlee  hgr  wfekk  • 
is  intnx^ccd  to  support  the  Viaory  in  the  hnd  of  Alhma  M 
scarcely  be  supposed  lo  have  belonged  to  the  pant  orip"'- 
Tempting  theories  have  been  publish^  by  Fu(twll^«  (Jfarir- 
pieta  tf  Gtttk  Scidpiure)  and  other  irrhsinlngji. 
identify  oopics  of  the  Athena  Lnmia  or,FUdtai^Hi,  T 
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idile  Uranis  and  other  tulnet;  bat  doubt  hangi  over 
ittributioDS. 

I  pertinent  and  more  (rood^ng  qneitioB  ^  how  far 
«kc  tbe  decontivc  aculpture  of  the  FutbmoD,  rince 
in's  time  the  pride  of  tke  BiitUi  Muceum,  as  the 
of  Pheidias,  or  ai  done  from  hia  dctigna.  Here 
have  no  conclusive  evidence;  but  it  appears  from  the 
of  inscrq)tian)  that  the  pedimcnu  at  all  cwsta  were 
tod  until  after  PheiiHu'a  death.- 
se  the  pediments  and  fricM  of  the  ParthenoD  (f.t), 
A  soever  tbcy  may  be,  stand  at  the  bead  of  all  Greek 
decorative  sculpture. 
Whether  we  regard  the 
grace  of  tbe  composi- 
tion, the  exquisife  finish 
of  the  stAtuea  In  the 
roand,  or  the  delightful 
atmoQibere  of  poetry 
aijd  reli^oB  which  sur- 
rounds these  sculptures, 
I  hey  rank  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the 
world.  Tbe  Greeks 
esteemed  tbem  far  below 
the  statue  wUcb  tbe 
temple  was  made  to 
shelter;  but  to- us,  who 
have  lost  the  great 
figure  in  fvory  and  gcM, 
thiecarvingKrfthe  casket 
which  once  contained  it 
area  perpetual  source  of 
instruction  and  delight. 
The  whole  ii  tcpro- 
Statuette  of  Athena  Putbenoi.  duccd*  Igr  pbotognphy 
[urray's  Scutplura  ef  Die  ParliaioM. 
mdant  literature  has  sprung  up  in  regard  to  these 
I  in  recent  years.  It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  the 
s  in  Furtwiingler's  MatUrpiam,  and  the  very  ingenious 
of  Sauer  to  determine  by  a  careful  damlnation  of  the 
backgrounds  of  the  pediments  as  they  now  stand  bow 
a  must  have  been  arranged  in  them.  The  two  ends 
ilern  pediment  (Plate  III.  fig.  65)  are  tbe  only  fairly 
nred  part  of  the  pediments. 

the  pupils  of  Pheidias  who  may  naturally  be  supposed 
vorkcd  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  most 
vcre  Alcamcrtes  and  Agorocritus.  Some  fragments 
the  great  statue  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  by  Agoracri t  u&. 
itic^esting  light  baa  been  thrown  on  Alcamencs  by  the 

at  Perg^UDB  >  professed  copy  of  his  Hermes  set 
e  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (Plate  II. 

The  style  of  this  work,  however,  is  conventional 
Listic,  and  we  can  E;:arcety  regard  it  as  typical  of  the 

f  noted  contemporary  who  was  celebrated  mainly  for 
itts  was  Cresilos,  a  Cretan.  Several  cofries  of  bis 
f  Pericles  exist,  and  testify  to  tbe  lofty  and  idealiidng 
>rtraiturc  in  this  great  age. 

isess  also  admirable  sculpture  belonging  to  tbe  Other 
:  temples  of  the  Acropolis,  tbe  Erechtheum  and  the 

Nike.  The  tvmpic  of  Nike  is  the  eariier,  being  posribly 
ol  of  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Sphactcria.  lie  Erecb- 
slonss  to  the  end  of  our  period,  and  embodies  tlte 
ind  finish  of  the  conservative  school  of  sculpture  at 
ist  as  the  Parthenon  illustrates  the  ideas  of  the  more 
re  school.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Erechtheum  has 
ik  which  has  long  occupied  tbe  attention  of  uchaco- 
X  the  paper  by  Mr  Stevens  bi  tbe  AmeHam  Jomntat 
^Ofy,  1006).  Our  illustration  (Plate  V.  lig'.  75)  shows 
:  Corae  or  maidens  who  support  the  entablature  of  the 
rch  of  tbe  Erechtheum  in  her  proper  setting.  This 

female  figure  in  place  of  a  pillar  is  based  on  old  Icmlaa 


precedent  (tee  <f.  17)  «nd  it  not  altogether  bMWi  hot  the 
idea  is  cafiled  out  with  renuriwble  skill,  the  pofect  n^ne 
uid  solid  strength  of  tlie  maiden  being  emphasised. 

Betide  Pbetdiasirf  Athens  mtat  be  placed  the  greatest  of  early 
Ar^vs  scttlpton,  Fdyililtis.  Bis  two  typical  athletes,  the 
iMrypborus  or  q>ear-beaier  (I^te  VI.  fig.  80)  and  tbe  Dladu- 
menus,  have  long  been  identified,  and  though  tbe  copies  are  not 
fint-tate,  they  enable  ni  to  recover  tbe  piinciplei  of  the  master's 
art. 

Among  the  bases  diicovgiwJ  at  Olyrapta,  whence  tbe  statues 
bad  been  removed,  are  three  or  four  which  bear  the  name  of 
Polyclitus,  and  the  definite  evidence  furnished  by  - -  , 
these  bases  as  to  the  poaitioB  of  the  feet  of  the 
statues  which  thqr  once  bore  has  enaUed  archaeologista, 
cspeciaDy  Professor  Fuitwln^er,  to  idmtify  copies  of  those 
statues  among  known  works.  Abo  newly  discovered  copies  of 
Folyclitan  works  have  made  their  appearance.  At  Dcloi  there 
has  been  found  a  copy  of  the  l>iadumenus,  which  is  of  much 
liner  work  than  the  statue  in  the  British  Museum  from  Vaison. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Aits  at  Boaton,  U.S.A.,  has  secured  a  very 
beautiful  statue  of  a  young  Hcnncs,  who  but  for  tbe  wings  on 
(he  templet  might  past  as  a  boy  athlete  of  Pdlyclitan  style 
(PI^  n.  fig.  60).  In  fact,  instiead  of  relying  as  legards  the 
maimer  «l  FH^yditus  on  Rwnau  co|»es  of  the  Doiyphomt  and 
Dfaduneini^  wc  have  qufte  a  gaOeir  of  athletes,  boys  and  men. 
who  all  claim  relationship,  nearer  or  more  remote,  to  the  tchool 
of  the  great  Argive  master.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
excavations,  made  under  the  Icadecdiip  of  Professor  Waldstein 
at  the  Ai^ve  Heraeum,  mndd  have  enlightened  us  as  to  the 
stjde  of  Polyclitus.  Just  as  the  sculptures  of  tbe  Parthenon 
are  the  best  monument  of  Pheidias,  so  it  might  seem  likely  that 
the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  great  temple  which  contained 
tbe  Hera  of  Polyclitus  would  show  us  at  large  how  his  school 
worked  in  marble.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
from  the  Heraeum  arc  few  The  most  remarkable  is  a  female 
head;  which  may  perhaps  come  from  a  pediment  (fig.  39)-  But 
archscolo^ts  are  not  bi  agieemcnt  whether  It  b  In  ttjde  Mjr- 


Fio.  39.— Fiemale  Head:  Heraeum. 

clitan  or  whether  it  rather  resembles  in  style  Attic  works.  Other 
beads  and  some  highly-finished  fragments  of  bodies  come 
apparently  from  the  metopes  of  the  same  temple.  (See  also 
article  Akcos.) 

Another  work  of  Polyclitus  was  his  Amazon,  made  It  I*  tald 
in  competition  with  hit  great  contemporaries,  Pheidias,  Cresilas 
and  Fhradmon,  all  of  whose  Amazons  were  preserved  In  the 
great  temple  of  Artemb  at  Ephesus.  In  our  museums  are  many 
statues  of  Amazons  representing  5th  century  originals.  These 
have  usually  been  largely  restored,  and  it  is  no  easy  mattet  M 
djacover  thdr  oiigbial  ty^e.  Vnllcwn\%£Kk!£&».\ent««M«a«%>. 
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tuccettiully  thnt  lypti  (fig.  40).  Hm  ittribotion  of  thae  b  a 
nutlcr  of  controversy.  The  first  hu  been  given  to  the  chisel 
^  Polydiiu*;  the  second  teeou  to  repretent  tbe  Wounded 
Aniuso  of  Cnailn;  the  thiid  hu  by  some  ucbneob^lt  been 
^ven  to  Pheidiu.  It  does  not  Tepresent  «  wounded  amuon, 
but  one  ■Icrt,  about  to  leap  upon  her  hone  with  the  help  of  a 
spear  as  a  leaping  pole. 

We  can  devote  little  more  than  a  paaing  mention  to  the 
sculpture  of  other  tenydes  and  shrines  of  the  later  jth  century, 
£—1^  which  nevertbetcs  deserve  careful  study.  The  friexe 
from  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Phlgalia,  representiiic 
Centaur  and  Amaxon  baUles,  is  familiu  to  visitor*  of  the  British 
Museum,  where,  however,  its  pnalmity  to  tlw  jcmaiui-of  the 


Fig.  40. — Types  of  AmacoDs  (Michadia.) 

Farthenon  lays  stress  upon  the  faults  of  groiyiing  and  execution 
which  this  friexe  presents.  It  seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
local  Arcadian  artists.  More  pleasing  is  the  sculpture  of  the 
IodIc  tomb  called  the  Nereid  monaucnt,  brought  br  Sir  Charles 
Fellows  from  Lyda.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  aeries  of  bands 
of  ivlief  which  ran  round  the  tomb,  bat  also  detached  female 
figurcj,  whence  the  name  which  it  bears  la  derived.  A  recent 
view  sees  in  these  women  with  their  fluttering  drapery  not 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  but  pcrsonificatloBs  of  saa-breews, 

The  series  of  known  Lyctan  tombs  hss  been  hi  recent  yearn 
enriched  through  the  acquisition  by  the  muscnm  tt  Vienna  of 
the  sculptured  friezes  which  adorned  a  hctooa  bear  Ceul  Bashi. 
In  the  midst  ol  the  eoclosuTC  was  a  tomb,  and  tha  Walls  of  the 
enclosure  itself  were  adorned  within  and  without  whh  a  great 
scries  of  rcliels,  mostly  of  mythdogic  purport.  Hany  subjects 
which  buf  raiely  occur  in  early  Greek  art,  the  siege  Ol  Troy,  the 
adventure  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  csnying  oS  of  the 
daughten  of  Lcucippui,  Ulysses  shooting  down  tlie  Suitors,  are 
here  represented  in  detaiL  Professor  Benndorf,  who  bos  pub- 
lished these  sculptures  in  an  admirable  vidume,  Is  disposed  to 
sec  in  ihcm  the  influence  of  the  Tbaaian  painter  Folygnotus. 
Any  one  tan  sec  t^eir  kinship  to  painting,  and  their  subjects 
recur  in  some  of  the  great  frescoes  painted  by  Polygnotus, 
Micon  and  others  for  the  AthenUnSi  like  other  Lydan  sc&lp- 
(urcs,  they  contain  noD-HclIenlc  elements;  in  fact  Lyda  forms 
a  link  of  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  wall-paintings  of 
Assyria  to  works  like  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus, 
but  is  not  t-rabodicd  in  the  more  purely  idealistic  works  9!  the 
highest  Greek  art.  The  dale  of  the  Vienna  tomb  is  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  A  ;mall  part  of  the 
frieie  of  this  monument  is  shown  in  fig.  41.  It  will  be  Kcn  that 
in  thii  fragment  there  urc  ino  scenes,  one  directly  above  the  other, 
to  the  upper  line  UIy!>.st's,  accompanied  by  his  son  Telemachus, 
is  in  the  act  of  shooting  tlic  suitors,  who  are  reclining  at  table 
in  the  mid^t  of  a  ft-asi;  a  cup-bearer,  possibly  SddanthiuSt  is 
escaping  by  a  door  hJiind  Liysscs.  In  the  fower.  line  is  the 
central  gruup  of  a  frik-cc  which  represents  the  hunting  of  tbej 


bthebMte 


Calydonian  bosr,  which  ts  repiwedteJ,  ■nii  t 
of  G  reek  art,  >a  an  mdinaiy  animal  and  an  I 

Arcbaetdogista  have  Kcently  began  tn  pay 
to  an  intcfcstinf  branch  of  Graak  art  whlck  had  watA  icbm^ 
been  neglected,  that  of  sculpt xued  portraits.  The  p^^^ 
known  portraiu  of  the  gtfa  ccotuy  nov  indode 
Peridca,  Hcradntus,  Ihucy^dcs,  Anacreon,  Sopboden,  ^—Ttifn 
Sncratea  and  otheia.  As  night  be  expected  in  a  tfaw  wlnilyk 
in  sculpture  was  so  strongly  pcoBounced,  these  portnka,wfeBHl 
later  unfaithful  copies,  ate  notably  ideaj.  ■  Tbey  repmrt  the 
great  men  whom  th^  portray  not  is  the  ^icit  of  teriiaa. 
Detaik  are  neglected,  e:q>ression  b  not  elaborated;  the  scu^ur 
tries  to  npresent  what  is  psnouKBt  la  Ua  adject  ttA»  Ihu 
what  is  temporary.  Hence  these  portraits  do  BOtooiB  to  hdng 
to  a  particular  time  of  life;  tbqr  eoly  wprewm  a  an  la  Ik 
pcrfecti(»  of  physicil  force  mat  Bimtal  energy.  Aad  tfet  mt 
or  type  is  dttrly  tbom  through  bdjvidui]  titftb  b  wmt 
cases  it  is  still  disputed  whether  sutaes  of  thto  agt : 
deities  or  mortab,  so  notahla  an  the  i^oan  sad  1 " 


even  human  figures  acquin  ondcr  the  haadt  ol  gikiatmr 
masters.   The  Pericles  after  Ctadlas  h>  the  Bihbh  HwiM. 


and  the  athlete-portraiu  of  Polydita^  an  gDod  < 

i-criod  ///.  400-joo  B.C— The  Ugh  ideal  level  atttM  by 
Greek  art  at  the  end  of  the  stli  ocattny  is  niintalBHl  latltilh. 
There  cannot  be  any  questha  of  dcc^  ia  it  save  at  Jlhoi^ 
where  undoubtedly  the  km  of  idigioB  and  the  dtmmt  d 
national,  proepcri^- acted  pr^udidoUy.  But  la  Fd^M» 
the  time  was  one  <rf  eqmnsfen;  ecveial  new  aad  impnitiat  dlk^ 
mch  u  Messene,  Megalopolis  and  mm  wkr  Ik 

protection  of  Epaminondu.  Aad  ia  Aisa  the  Gneli  cftfca  win 
still  prosperous  and  sAisti^as  vcR  the  dtksal  Ito^  AdSUtr 
which  kept  their  indepcndnGe;  Ob  tb«  lAofe  we  Cad  tehg 
this  age  some  diminution  gfthsfiokaMi  aad  itepUlf  at  an; 


Fk.  4i^^MyNeus  aad  Suitors;  Hontlng  of  Bw. 

it  works  less  in  the  service  of  the  gods  and  more  ia  that  of  pihsll 
patrons;  it  becomes  less  ethical  and  scntimeatal  of 

emotional.   On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tkt 
technique  both  in  painting  and  sculpture  advanced  witb  afU 
strides;  artists  bad  a  greater  mastery,  of  their  "iTttisK 
vntured  on  a  irider  range  of  subject. 

In  the  4lh  centuty  no  new  tem^ea  of  inpottaace  tarn  * 
Athens;  the  Acropolis  had  taken  Its  hnal  form;  bat  at ! 
Tcgea,  Epidaurus  and  elsewhere,  very  admirable  hvTiKngi  1 
The  remains  of  the  temple  at  Tegea  are  of  wandeibd 
and  finhh;asare  those  trf  the  theatre  and  the  shaded  7U* 
of  Epidaurus.  In  Aus  Minor  vast  temples  of  the-  bale  eitt 
arose,  especially  at  Mtletus  and  Ephenu.  The  colooal  plivi 
of  Miletus  astonish  the  visitors  to  the  X^ne;  «Ui  ik 
sculptured  columns  of  Ephcsus  in  the  British  Iffiiiriiia  (HhsB- 
fig.  so)  show  a  Ugb  levd  of  artistic:  sUIL  Tha 


erected  about  350  »je.  at  RallcamBSnn  fa  menoqr  «l  llMh 
king  of  Caria,  uid  adorned  withKuIpUn  bf  ■Mm*' 
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ftrtiits  of  the  day,  was  reckoned  one  trf  the  wonden  of  the  world. 
It  hss  been  in  part  restored  in  the  British  MuKum.  MrOldfidd*! 
conieclurat  restontion,  puUMwd  tn  Anckatclogia  for  1895, 
though  it  hu  nuny  rivab,  surpuses  them  lU  la  the  lighlnesc 
of  the  effect,  tnd  in  close  contspondence  to  the  demiption  by 
Pliny.  We  show  a  small  part  of  the  sculptural  decoiation, 
representing  a  battle  between  Greeks  awl  Amaxons  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  70),  wherein  the  energy  of  the  action  «ad  the  careful  balance 
of  ^re  against  fignre  an  remaritable.  We  poaseaa  abo  the 
fine  portraits  of  Hausolus  lumself  and  Ut  wife  Attenl^,  which 
stood  in  or  on  the  building,  as  well  as  part  of  a  gigantic  chariot 
with  four  horses  whicb  surmounted  iL 

Aootbec  architectural  work  of  the  4th  century,  in  ita  way  a 
Sem,  is  the  structure  set  up  at  Athena  hy  Lysitratcs,  in  memory 
of  a  choragic  victory.  This  still  rarrfra,  though  the  rdiefs 
with  which  it  is  adorned  have  suffered  severely  from  the  weather. 

The  4th  century  is  the  brilliant  period  of  andent  painting. 
It  opens  with  the  painters  of  the  Asiatic  School,  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
riiaaius  and  Protegeoes,  with  th^  coatemporarles  Nidas  and 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  Timanthes  ei  Sicyon  or  Cytbnus,  and 


new**  101  Uttf 


tt)i.iim^K,ttm. 

Fig.  4a.—GnA  Dtamistt  of  Women  playtng  at  Kaoddebones. 

Euphranor  of  Cbrinth.  It  witnesses  the  rise  of  a  great  school 
at  Sicyon,  under  Eupompus  and  Pamphilus,  which  was  noted 
for  iu  scientific  character  and  the  fineness  of  its  drawing,  and 
which  culminated  in  Apelles,  the  painter  cf  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  In  antiquity.  To 
each  of  these  painters  a  separate  article  is  given,  fixing  their 
plucc  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Of  their  paintings  unfortunately 
we  can  form  but  a  very  inadequate  notion.  Vase-paintings, 
which  in  the  sth  century  give  us  tome  notkm  at  kast  of  con- 
temporary drawing,  are  las  careful  in  the  4th  cmtuiy.  Now 
and  then  we  find  on  them  figures  admirably  designed,  or  success- 
fully foreshortened;  but  these  are  rare  occurrences.  The  art 
of  the  vase  decorator  baa  ceased  to  foUow  the  methods  and 
{mprovemenls  of  contenqxtraiy  fresco  paioten,  and  b  ptusoed 
as  a  mere  branch  of  commerce. 

But  very  few  actual  paintings  of  the  age  Burrivc,  and  even 
these  fragmentary  rcmuns  have  with  time  lost  tint  freshness  of 
their  colouring;  tior  are  thry  in  any  case  the  work  of  a  note- 
worthy hand.  We  reproduce  two  examples.  The  first  Is  from 
a  stone  of  tbe  vault  of  a  Crimean  grave  (Plate  IV.  fig,  67}.  The 
date  of  the  gum  b  fixed  to  tbe  4th  century  by  ornaments  found 
faiit,uiongwhldiwua9ddcainof  Akzaodcf  tbeCnAt.  Tim 


represenution  k  probably  of  Bcmeter  ot  her  priestess,  her  hair 
bound  with  poppies  and  other  flowoa.  The  original  is  of  large 
■tse.  The  other  illustration  (fig.  41)  representa  tbe  remains  of 
a  drawing  mi  mirble,  lepttuntiBg  »  group  of  women  playing 
knucklebones.  It  was  found  at  Hcrculaneum.  Though  sigoed 
by  one  Alexander  of  Athens,  who  was  probably  a  worker  of  the 
Roman  age.  Professor  Robert  is  ri^t  in  maintaining  that 
Alexander  inly  copied  a  design  of  the  age  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhashn.  In  fact  tbe  dnwing  and  gtouping  is  so  closely  like  that 
of  reliefs  of  about  400  nx.  that  tbe  drawing  is  of  great  historic 
value,  thou^  there  be  no  colouring.  Several  other  diawinp 
of  the  same  class  have  been  found  at  Hcrculaneum,  and  on  the 
walb  of  the  Transtibeiine  Villa  at  Rome  (now  in  the  Tcraw 
Muacnm). 

Until  about  the  year  iftSe,  our  knowledge  ot  the  great  (!iMk 
sculptors  of  the  4th  century  was  derived  mostly  from  tbo 
statements  of  ancient  writers  and  from  Roman 
copies,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be  cof^  of 
their  works.  Wc  are  now  in  a  for  more  Htisfatioty 
position.  We  now  poosea  an  original  work  of  Fhudteks,  and 
sculptures  executed  under  tbe  immediate  direction  of,  if  not  frooi^ 
tbe  hand  of,  other  great  sculptors  of  that  age — Scopas,  Timothcus 
and  others.  Among  all  tbe  discoveries  made  at  Olympia,  sooe 
has  become  M  familiar  to  the  artistic  w«U  as  that  of  the  Hermti 
ofPmxhele*.  It  b  the  first  time  that  we  have  become  possessed 
of  a  first-rate  Gnek  original  by  me  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
Hitherto  almost  all  the  statues  in  our  museums  have  been  either 
late  ccfifes  of  Greek  works  of  art,  or  else  tbe  men  decorativo 
sculpture      lempka  and  tombs,  whkb  was  by  the  incieaU 
ibemsclves  but  little  regarded.   But  we  can  venture  without 
misgiving  to  submit  tbe  new  Hermes  to  the  strictest  examination, 
sure  that  in  every  line  and  touch  we  have  the  work  of  a  great 
artist.   Thu  is  more  than  we  «n  say  of  any  of  the  literaiy 
remaina  of  antiquity^poem,  pby  or  jntimL  Hermes  b  api^ 
sented  by  the  sculptor  (fig.  43 
and  Plate  VI.  fig.  Sa)  in  the  act 
ol  carrying  tbe  young  child 
Dionysus  to  the  nym[^  who 
were  charged  with  hb  rearing. 
On  the  journey  be  pauses  and 
amuses  himself  by  holding  out  to 
the  child-god  a  btmch  of  grapes, 
and  watching  hb  eagerness  to 
grasp  them.  To  tbe  modem  eye 
tbe  child  b  not  n  success;  fndy 
the  latest  art  of  Greece  u  at  home 
in  dealing  with  children.  But  tbe 
Hermes,  strong  without  excessive 
nnncular  dcvdopmeat,  and  grace- 
ful without  leanness,  b  a  model 
of  physical  formation,  and  hb 
[ace  expresses  the  perfection  of 
health,  natural  endowment  and 
sweet  natun.    Tbe  statue  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  mak  of 
religious  art  in  the  modem  or  ^^^^^^ 
Christian  sense  of  the  ^rd  f,,^^^^ 
religious,  but  from  the  Greek  pn;  jj— Mt^^-^IVtrtttlfti 
point  cf  view  it  b  igligious,  as  renomL 
embodying  the  result  of  the  bar- 

moniouB  development  of  all  htunan  faculties  and  life  la  accord- 
ance with  nature. 

Tbe  Hermes  not  only  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Fraxitelea, 
hilt  abo  confirms  tbe  received  vbws  in  regard  to  Um.  Already 
many  works  In  galleries  of  sculpture  bad  been  identified  as 
copies  of  statues  of  his  school.  Noteworthy  among  these  an, 
the  group  at  Munich  representing  Peace  nursing  the  infant 
Wealth,  from  an  original  by  Cq>hisodotus,  father  of  Praxiteles; 
copies  ii  the  Cnidiaa  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  espedally  one  in 
the  Vatican  which  b  here  illustrated  (Plate  V.  fig.  71):  cogiea 
of  the  Apollo  sbying  a  lizaid  ^.^lutiURiaiv,  v^assji  <^'Qtfc 
Ca^  MviMua),  «a&  tfJboa.  ttaieufwwett*-**^ 
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for  their  MftOMi  tnd  chtna,  nuke  m  undenUod  the  saying  of 
ancient  critics  thxt  Pnudtdet  and  Scopu  were  noted  for  the 
patboa  of  tbdr  weeks,  as  Fbeidiu  and  Polyctitui  In  the  ethical 
qmlSty  of  those  they  .pnduoed.  Bnt  the  patfaea  of  Pmiteles 
to  of  a  soft  and  dreamy  character;  there  is  no  action,  «r  next 
to  none;  and  the  cniotloDi  which  be  rouaes  are  sentimental 
Rtber  than  panionate.  Soopai,  w  we  shall  see,  was  of  another 
nwod.  The  diacovoy  of  the  Hernea  has  natunUy  set  ar^ae- 
ologbts  f—pfcinf  hi  the  nlnsfums  ef  Ennpe  tor  other  wodta 
wUa  nay  from  tiieir  KkeBCSS  to  ii  In  vtriout  rcq>ects  be  set 
down  as  Praaitclean  in  chancier.  la  the  case  of  aanr  of  the 
gnat  Bcolpton  of  Greece— Stronclfoo,  Silaoian,  Calamis  asd 
other*— It  to  of  little  use  to  search  for  ctfacs  of  their  worfca, 
^noe  we  have  little  really  trustworthy  evidence  on  vhkik  to 
btseourlnqairlea.  Bnt  ia  the  cast  of  Praxiteles  w«  really  sund 
on  a  safe  level  Naturally  it  to  impossible  in  these  pases  to  (iye 
any  (ketch  of  the  results,  some  almost  certain,  soBie  very  doubtful, 
of  the  reKsrches  of  ardiaeologiita  hi  quest  of  ftaaitelcan  «o^ 
But  we  may  meotlM  a  few  wWdi  have  beeadeimed 
by  food  Judges  ss  coming  ttqm  the  master  himself.  Ptofaasor 
Brana  claimed  as  work  of  Pradtdes  a  torso  of  a  »tyr  in  the 
Louvre,  in  scheme  identical  with  the  weQ-known  satyr  of  the 
CapitoL  Profemor  Fortwln^er  puts  in  the  same  category  a 
deliately  beauHTut  head  of  AphmUte  at  Petworlh.  And  hto 
limudator,  Mrs  Strong,  reganto  the'Abenleen  bend  ct  *  young 
man'  In  the  British  Museum  as  the  actual  work  of  Praxiteles. 
Certainly  this  last  head  does  not  sutler  when  placed  beside  the 
Olymi^  head  of  Hermes.  At  Mantjnea  hu  baea  found  a  basts 
etenoB  stood  a  group  of  Latmm  and  her  t«o  chfldreB,  Apidb 
and  Artemis,  made  by  Praxiteles.  This  base  bears  reliefs 
repReentlng  the  musical  contest  of  Apollo  atid  Marsyas,  with  the 
Muses  as  Rpcctaton,  relieb  very  pleanng  In  ityle,  and  quite 
In  the  manner  of  Attic  artists  of  the  4th  century.  But  of  course 
wt  must  sot  aKtOm  them  to  the  hand  of  Pimdlelea  Bimself  i 
great  sculptors  did  not  themselves  execute  the  reliefs  which 
afomed  temples  and  other  monumeBta,  but  reserved  them  for 
their  pupils.  Yet  the  graceful  figures  of  the  Muses  of  Maotinea 
■oggest  bow  much  was  due  to  Pnudtdes  in  dclermining  the  tone 
and  character  Atbedan  art  fa  reUef  In  the  4tlicatuiy. 
&actly  the  nne  atyk  which  marin  them  beloagB  nlw  to  ft  mass 
of  sepulchral  moamneots  at  Athens,  and  such  works  as  the 
SMoi^  saroophagns  of  the  MonraiDg  WMnen,  ta  bt  focsently 
mentiotied. 

EwantioB  oa  the  dte  of  tbo  tample  at  Atbsna  Alea  at  Tegea 
has  resulted  Id  the  recovery  of  worics  of  the  school  of  Scopas- 
Fausonias  tells  us  that  Scopu  was  the  uchitect  of 
the  temple,  and  so  iaqmrtant  in  the  case  of  a  Greek 
tample  is  the  sculptural  deoontion,  that  we  can  scamly 
doubt  that  the  sculpture  abo  of  the  teaple  at  Tegea  was 
undv  tbe  supervirinn  of  Sctqwa,  eqwdally  as  he  «u  non 
noted  as  a  sculptor  than  as  an  architect.  Id  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  were  represented  two  scenes  from  mythology, 
the  hoDting  of  tbe  CalydODiaD  boar  and  tbe  combat  betwceo 
Achilks  and  Telephus.  To  one  or  other  of  these  scenes  belong 
several  beads  of  kxal  marble  discovered  on  the  spot,  which  are 
very  striking  from  their  extraordinary  Mt  and  animatitm. 
UnfoTtunately  they  are  so  much  injured  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  made  Intelligible  except  by  the  help  of  lestotation;  we 
therefore  engrave  one  of  them,  the  bebngted  bead,  as  restored 
by  a  German  sculptor  (Plate  III.  fig.  ^).  Hie  stmig  bony 
frame  of  thto  bead,  and  iu  depth  ftom  fn»t  to  back,  are  not 
less  noteworthy  than  the  parted  lips  and  deeply  set  and  strongly 
shaded  ejv;  tbe  latter  featona  impart  to  the  head  a  vividness 
of  caqmarion  Mich  as  we  have  fbundia  BO  prevkms  work  of  deck 
an,'but  wfaich  sets  the  key  to  the  devdopownU  ot  art  which 
uke  place  b  the  Hellenistic  age.  A  draped  torso  of  Atalanu 
from  the  same  pediment  has  been  fitted  to  one  of  these  heads. 
Hitherto  Sci^  wu  known  to  us,  setting  aside  literary  records, 
only  aa  one  of  tbeKuMonwbo  Imd  wotked  at  tbe  Mausoleum. 
Aadm  critics  and  tnntoe,  however,  bear  ao^ile  testimony  to 
U»  Cain^  and  the  wide  iiDgeflfbbMtMty.  whkh  extended  to 
Htttaa  Gnwi,  .FlhipaiinmB  and  Aria  liinor.  Wt  Maaaads 
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aDd  hto  THtone  and  other  beings  of  the  sea  were  much  copied  ia 
antiquity.  But  perhaps  be  reached  hto  highest  level  in  sUtocs 
Bttch  as  that  of  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  Muses,  dad  in  long  drapery. 

The  Interesting  mednct  of  Aeaculapiui  at  Epldaorut  hu 
furmdwd  ua  with  apedmens  td  tbe  style  of  an  Atbenian  coo- 
temporary  of  Scopu,  who  worked  with  him  on  the  _ 
Mausoleum.  Ad  ioscxipiion  which  ncords  the  sumsj 
spent  on  the  temple  of  the  Physician-god,  bforois  usj 
that  tbe  modeto  for  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  and 
one  let  of  acroteria  or  roof  sdomatents,  were  the  work  of  T!mo. 
theuB.  Of  the  pedimental  figures  and  the  acroteria  concidcablc 
fragoeots  have  been  recovered,  and  we  may  with  confidence 
assume  that  at  aUevenU  the  modeto  for  these  were  by  HmothcM. 
It  to  strange  tbet  the  uBsattofacUny  anangnment  whereby  a 
noted  sculptor  makes  modeto  and  aome  local  workman  the 
figures  enlarged  from  ihoae  modeto,  should  have  been  tolerated 
by  so  artistic  a  people  u  the  Greeks.  The  subjecU  of  the  pedi- 
ments appeair  to  have  been  the  common  ones  of  battles  between 
Greek  and  Amaaoa  and  between  Lapilh  and  Centaur.  Ve 
pDssem  fragments  of  some  of  the  Amason  figures,  one  of  wUch, 
striking  downwards  at  the  enemy,  to  here  shown  (fig.  44).  Ibdr 
attitudes  are  vigorous  and  alert;  but  tbe  worit  shows  do  dehcafy 

of  detail.    Fig»ies  of^  

Nereids  ridiog  on] 
horses,  which  were 
found  on  the  same  site, 
may  very  probaUy  be 
roof  oniaments  (aero- 1 
teti^  of  the  temple.! 
We  have  also  several 
figures  of  Victory,! 
which  probably  were 
acroteria  on  aome 
smaller  temple,  per^ 
haps  that  of  Aitemls. 
A  base  found  at 
Athens,  sculptured 
with  figutta  (rf  horse- 
men in  fdief,  beats  the 
name  ot  Btyaxto,  and 
wu  probably  made  by 
a  pvpH  of  his.  Prob- 
able conjecture  assigns  1 
to  Leochares  the 
origlnato  copied  in  the  Flo.  44.r~Amesoa  from  Epidanrui. 
Ganymede  of  the  Vatican,  borne  altift  by  an  eagle  (Ptote  L 
fig.  jj)  and  the  noble  statue  cf  Alexander  the  Great  at  Munich 
(see  LBOca*t£S).  Thus  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  are  now 
acqnaiatcd  with  the  work  of  all  the  great  sailptof*  who  wotked 
on  the  MansoIenm^Scopas,  Btyaxi|,  Leochares  and  Timotheu; 
and  are  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position,  than  were  the 
archaeologiits  of  1S80  for  deterpuning  the  aitbfk  pnUtmi 
connected  with  that  noUcst  of  indent  tombs. . 

Contemporary  with  the  Athenian  school  of  Praxiteles  and 
So^u  was  tbe  great  achod  of  Argos  and  ^qtod,  of  iddch 
lOP^ppua  was  the  most  distinguished,  member.  Lysif^  ton- 
tinued  the  academic  tradiu'ons  of  Polyclitus,  but  be  wss  iu 
bolder  in  hto  choice  ot  subjects  and  more  iaiuvatiDg  in  ttyk. 
Gods,  henei  and  nortab  alike  tbund  In  him  a  sculptor  who  knew 
hew  to  combine  fine  ideality  with  a  vigorous  actuality.  He 
was  at  the  hdght  of  his  fame  during  Alexander's  life,  and  tbe 
grandiose  ambition  of  the  great  Macedonian  found  him  amplt 
employmeol,  feudally  in  the  frequent  npresentalion  of  himsdi 
and  iit^  muihab* 

We  have  none  ^  tbe  actual  woAs  of  Lya^>pus;  but  our  bat 
evidence  for  hto  style  will  be  found  iu  the  statue  of  Agtu  an 
athleu  (Plate  V.  fig.  74)  lound  at  Delphi,  mid  shown  by  aa 
insoipUoa  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronxe  original  by  Lysj^xu- 
The  ApDKyomcnus  ot  the  Vatican  (man  scrsping  Umsdt  mlh  a 
strigD)  (Plate  VI.  fig.  79)  hu  hitherto  been  le^rdsd  as  a  cofgr 
ttom  Itf^^us;  but  ot  thto  there  to  no  evidence,  asd  the  il^ 
of  that  statue  belongs  rather  to  the  jtd  century  than  tbe  41k, 
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Tb«  AgUs,  on  (Jie  other  hand,  is  in  st^  contemporary  with  the 

works  of  4th-centuTy  iculptors. 

Of  the  elaborate  groups  of  combatanti  with  which  Lys^ui 

mricbeti  such  centres  as  Olympia  and  Delphi,  01  of  the  huge  bninze 

■tatues  which  he  erected  in  temples  and  shrines,  we  can  form  no 

adequate  notion.  Perhaps  among  the  extant  h^ds  of  Alexander 

the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  preserve  the  style  of  Lysippus 

is  the  head  from  Alexandria  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  II. 

fig-  56).  though  this  was  executed  at  a  later  time. 

Many  noted  extant  statues  may  be  attributed  with  probability 

to  tfac  latter  part  of  the  4th  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  jrd  century. 

We  will  mention  a  few  only.  The  celebrated  group  at  Florence 

representing  Niobc  and  her  children  falling  before  the  arrows  of 

AfMiIlo  and  Artemis  is  certainly  a  work  of  the  pathetic  school, 

and  may  be  by  a  pupil  of  Praxiteles.   Niobe,  in  an  agony  of 

grief,  which  is  in  the  marble  teiApered  and  idealized,  trio  to 

protect  her  youngest  daughter  from  destruction  (Plate  VI.  fig.  78). 

Whether  the  group  can  have  originally  been  fitted  into  the  gable 

of  a  temple  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Two  great  works  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at«  to  noted  that  it  Is 

but  necessary  to  mention  them,  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  (Plate 

VI.  fig.  77),  !n  which  archaeologists  arc  now  disposed  to  see  the 

influence  of  Scopas,  and  the  Victory  of  Samothrace  (Plate  III.  figs. 

61  and  63),  an  original  set  np  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  after  a 

naval  \'iclory  won  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  in  306  B.C.  over  the 

fleet  of  Fioleroy,  king  of  Egypt. 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  without  notice  two  works  so  celebrated 

as  the  Apollo  of  the  Bclvidcre  in'  the  Vatican  (HaU  IL  fig.  55), 

■sd  the  Artemis  of  Venailles.   The  Apcdio  b  now  by  most 

•rdiaeologists  regarded  as  probably  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Leochares, 

to  whose  Ganymede  it  bears  a  superficbl  resemblance.  The 

Aitcmis  is  regarded  as  possibly  due  to  some  artist  of  the  same 

age.    But  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  wc  have  the  right  to 

remove  either  of  these  figures  from  among  the  statues  of  the 

Hellenistic  age.  The  old  theory  of  Preller,  whidi  saw  In  them 

copies  from  a  trophy  set  up  to  commemorate  the  repulse  of  the 

Gauls  at  Delphi  in  378  B.C.,  has  not  lost  Its  plausibility. 

Thb  may  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  mentioning  the 

mna^ble  find  made  at  %idim  in  1886  <^  a  number  dS  sarcophagi, 

  which  once  doubtless  contained  the  remains  of  kings 

-    of  Sidon.  They  arc  now  in  the  museum  of  Constant!' 

212m.       nople,  B!\d  are  admirably  published  by  Hamdy  Bey 

'  and  T.  Keinacb  (Une  Nicrepde  royoU  i  Sidon,  1893- 

tS9ft}.  -The  iBicophap  hi  date  cover  a  conadeiaUe  period. 

The  earh'cr  are  made  o&  Egyptian  modeb,  the  coven  shaped 

roughly  in  the  form  of  a  human  body  or  mummy.  The  later, 

however,  are  Greek  in  lom,  and  are  dearly  tlie  work  of  skilled 

Greek  sculptors,  who  seem 

toluve  been  employed  by 

the  grandees  of  Fboenlda 

in  the  adommnit  of  their 

last  Tcsling-placcs.  Four 

of  these  sarcophagi  in  par* 

ticular  claim  attention, 

and  in  fact  present  us 

with  examples  of  Greek 

art  of  the  5th  and  4th 

centuries  in  several  of  Its 

aspects.   To  the  5th 

century  belong  the  tomb 

of  the  Satrap,  the  reliefsof 

which  bring  before  us  the 

activ-ities  and  glories  of 

some  unknown  king,  and 

the  Lycian"  sarcophagus, 
Fig.  45— Tomb  .^^MoiirmQe  Women:  „ 

which  resembles  that  of 
tombs  found  in  Lycia,  and  which  is  also  adorned  with  reliefs 
which  have  reference  to  the  post  deeds  of  the  hero  buried  in  the 
tumb,  though  therx  deeds  are  represented,  not  in  the  Oriental 
manner  directly,  but  in  the  Greek  manner,  clad  in  mythological 
forms.  To  the  4th  ccntuiy  belong  two  other  txmif^a^.  One 


of  tbcM  I)  called  tha  Tomb  of  Uonniiig  Women.  On  all  alda 
of  ft  alikeaienofedaseilesof  beautiful  fentale  fisiu«a,teparated 

by  Ionic  [Hilars,  each  in  a  somewhat  different  attitude,  though  all 
attitudes  denoting  grief  (fig.  45}.  The  pediments  at  the  ends  of  the 
cover  are  also  closely  connected  with  the  mouminf  for  tbe  lom  of 
a  friend  and  {notec  tor,  which  is  the  theme  of  tbe  whole  decnatloB 
of  the  sarcophagus.  We  see  depicted  in  them  the  tdUng  <rf  the 
newt  of  the  death,  with  the  rcsulu  in  the  mournful  attitude  ot  the 
two  seated  figures.  The  mourning,  women  must  be  taken,  not 
as  the  r^retenutfan  of  any  persons  in  particular,  but  gcneiaUy 
as  the  expression  of  the  feeibig  of  a  dty.  SuchfignaainfaBiiliar 
to  us  in  the  art  of  the  second  Attic  adiool;  we  could  easily  find 
parallels  to  the  sarcf^thagus  among  the  4th-century  aepukhnl 
reliefs  of  Athens.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  attributing 
the  workmanship  of  this  beautiful  sarcophagus  to  wme  sculptor 
trained  in  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  And  it  Is  a  owjectUK  full  of 
probaUlity  that  it  once  contained  the  body  of  Strato,  king  of 
Sid<m,  who  ruled  about  j8o  B.C.,  and  who  was  pnxenos  or  public 
friend  of  the  Athenians. 

More  celebrated  b  the  astonishing  tomb  called  that  of 
Alexander,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  it 
commemorates  tfac  victories  and  eiirfohs  of  Alotander,  it  was 
made  not  to  hold  his  remains,  but  those  of  some  ruler  of  SId<m 
who  was  high  in  his  fovour.  Among  all  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity which  have  come  down  to  us,  none  is  more  admirable  than 
this,  and  DMie  more  characteristic  of  tbe  Greek  genius.  Wegive, 
in  two  lines,  the  composition  which  adorned  one  of  the  sidM  of 
this  sarcophagus.  It  re|>resenU  a  victory  of  Alexander,  prolnbly 
thatof  theGranicui(fig.46).  On  tbe  left  we  see  the  Macedonian 
kfng  charging  the  Persian  hone,  on  the  right  his  general 
ParraenIo,  and  in  the  midst  a  younger  officer,  perhaps  Clciiua. 
Mingled  with  the  chiefs  are  foot-soldien,  Greek  and  Macedonian, 
witb  whom  the  Persians  are  mingled  in  unequal  fray.  What 
■BMt  xttifces  the  modem  eyt  h  tiu  lenarkable  teshness  and 
force  of  the  action  and  the  atu'tudea.  Those,  however,  who 
have  seen  the  originals  have  been  specially  impressed  with  tbe 
colouring,  whereof,  of  course,  our  engraving  gives  no  hint,  but 
which  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  relief  with  equal 
skill  and  delicacy.  There  are  other  features  in  the  relief  on 
which  a  Creek  eye  would  have  dwelt  with  special  pleasure — the 
exceedingly  careful  symmetry  of  the  whole,  the  balancing  ot 
figure  against  figure,  the  skill  with  which  the  result  of  the  battle 
Is  liinted  rather  than  detected.  The  composition  is  one  in  which 
tbe  most  careful  planning  and  the  most  precise  calculation  are 
mingled  with  frcedwn  of  hand  and  exptesrivenesi  in  detalL 
The  faces  in  particular  show  more  expression  than  would  be 
tolerated  in  art  of  the  previous  century.  Wc  are  unable  as  yet 
to  assign  an  author  or  even  a  school  to  the  sculptor  of  this 
sarcophagus;  be  cunes  to  us  as  a  new  and  striking  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  The  reliefs  which  adorn  the  other 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are  almost  equally  interesting.  On 
one  side  we  see  Alexander  again,  in  the  company  of  a  Fci^an 
noble,  hunting  a  lion.  The  short  sides  also  show  us  scenes  of 
fighting  and  hunting.  In  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
if  we  had  but  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs,  they 
would  be  found  to  embody  historic  events  of  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  There  are  but  a  few  other  works  of  art,  such  as  tbe 
Bayeux  tapestry  and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  which  bring  con- 
temporary history  so  vividly  before  our  eyes.  The  battles  with 
the  Persians  represented  in  some  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  temple  of  Nike  at  Athens  are  treated  conventionally 
and  with  no  attempt  at  realism;  but  here  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
are  blended  into  a  work  of  consummate  art,  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  to  those  who  can  read  the  language  of  Greek  art,  a  historic 
record.  The  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great  which  appear  on 
this  sarcophagus  are  almost  contemporary,  and  the  most 
authentic  likenesses  of  him  which  we  possess.  The  great  Mace- 
donian exercised  so  strong  an  influence  on  contemporary  art 
that  a  multitude  of  heads  of  the  age,  both  of  gods  and  men,  and 
even  the  portraits  of  his  successon,  slww  traces  of  his  type. 

We  have  yet  to  mentitm  what  are  among,  the  most  charming 
and  tbe  most  cfaaracterislic  pcoducta  «t  «hfc  <itiwiw  eAaA.,-^ 
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bcautitul  tomba,  adorned  witb  anted  or  itandi^  portnits  or 
vllh  reliefs,  whiclvwcre  erected  la  great  aumben  on  all  ihc  mam 
nudi  oi  Greece.  A  great  number  ol  these  from  the  DipyloB 
cemetery  ue  preiervcd  in.  tbc  Ceatial  Moaeum  at  Aiheiu,  and 


Fic.  46. — Battle  of  The  Granicui:  SarcophtGui  Trom  Sidon. 


impiesc  all  visitors  by  the  gentle  Kntimcot  and  the  charm  of 
gTOU|Hiig  which  they  display  ( GardDcr,  StulPtwei  Timbt  of 

Period  IV.  300-sasc. — There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
ihe  period  Trhich  foUoncd  the  death  of  Alexander,  conunooly 
all«l  the  age  of  Hellcnitra,  was  one  of  great  activity  and  expan- 
uon  in  architecture.  The  number  of  cities  foundul  by  bimKlf 
and  his  immediate  successors  in  Asia  and  Egypt  was  enormous. 
The  remains  of  these  cities  have  in  a  few  cases  (Epbcsus, 
Ferganum,  Assus,  Friene,  Alexandria)  been  partially  excavated. 
But  the  adaptation  of  Greek  architecture  to  the  needs  of  the 
Kmi-Greek  peoples  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Pergamum  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  «s  to  enter 
upon  here  (see  AJtcuiTECtOEE). 

Painting  during  this  age  ceased  to  be  religioua.  It  was  no 
longer  for  temples  and  public  stoae  that  arllits  worked,  but  for 
private  penoni;  especially  they  tnadc  ftcscoes  for  the  decoration 
of  the  iralb  of  houses,  and  panel  pictures  for  galleries  set  up  by 
rich  patrons.  The  names  <^  very  few  painters  of  the  Helleiuitic 
age  have  come  down  to  as.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
character  of  the  art  declined,  and  there  were  no  longer  prodticed 
great  works  to  be  the  pride  of  cities,  or  to  (onn  an  embodiment 
lor  all  future  time  of  the  qualities  ofadcityorthedrcunistanm 
of  scenes  mythical  or  historic  Bui  at  the  some  lime  the  mural 
paistlngs  of  Pompeii  and  other  works  of  the  Roman  age,  which 
arc  tisually  motc  or  less  nearly  derived  from  Hellenistic  models, 
prove  (hat  in  technical  matters  painting  continued  to  progress. 
Colouring  became  more  varied,  groups  more  elaborate,  per- 
spective was  worked  out  with  greater  accuracy,  and  imagination 
ahook  itself  tree  from  many  of  the  conventions  of  early  art. 
Pompcian  painting,  however,  must  be  treated  of  under  Roman, 
BOt  uitder  Greek  art.  We  figure  a  single  example,  to  show  the 
ctaboratioB  of  paiotiag  at  Alexandria  and  elsewbeie,  the  wonder- 


ful Pompctaa  mosaic  (fig.  47),  which  represeiiU  the  victory  <i 

Alcx:indcr  at  Issus.  This  work  being  in  stone  haa  preserved  its 
colouring;  and  it  stands  at  a  far  higher  level  of  art  than  ordinary 
Pompeian  painting,  which  an  the  work  of  mere  houie-decontors. 

■I  This  on  the  contniy  is 
certainty  cofiied  tnm 
the  worh  of  a  great 
lii  master.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  it  with  t]ie 
aarcophogus  illustrated 
in  ng46,  w  hich  it  excels 
in  petipecUvt  and  ia 
the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual figures,  thmgh 
the  composi  t  ioaisDwdl 
Itas  careful  and  prediL 
Alexander  chargesf ram 
the  left  (his  poctnit 
being  the  least  aucoe»> 
f  ul  part  of  the  pictiue), 
and  beats  do  wo  ayou  ng 
Fcruan;  Dariiu  in  his 
chariot  flees  towards  the 
%  hght;intheforegroutid 
ijj  ayoungknight  is  trying 
to  manage  a  rtstin 
horse.  It  will  be  oh- 
acrvcd  how  very  simple 
Is  the  indication  of 
locality:  a  few  stanea 
and  a  broken  tree  St  and 
for  rocks  and  woods. 

Among  the  original 
sculp  tur^  creations  of 
the  early  Hellenistic 
age,  a  protninent  place 
b  claimed  byihestatue 
of  Fortune,  typifying 
the  dty  of  Antioch 
(Plate  VL  fig.  8i),a  workof  Eutychides,  apupilof  Lysippus.  Of 
thb  we  possess  a  small  copy,  which  b  sufficient  to  show  bow 
worthy  of  admiration  was  the  original.  We  have  a  beautiful 
embodiment  of  the  personality  of  the  dty,  seated  on  a  rock, 
holding  ears  of  com,  while  the  river  Orontes,  embodied  in  a 
young  male  figure,  springs  forth  at  her  feet. 

Thb  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  almoat  the  only  work  of  the  early 
part  of  (be  3rd  century  which  shows  imagination.  Sculptois 
often  worked  on  a  colossal  scale,  producing  such  monsten  u 
the  colossal  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  the  work  of  Charea  of  Lindus, 
which  was  more  than  roo  ft.  in  height.  But  they  did  not  show 
freihness  or  invention;  nnd  for  tbc  most  part  content  Ibemsdvcs 


Pica  ■  phota^phbf  O.  Bteci. 

Fia.  47J— Moaic  of  the  Battle  of  Issus  (Napki). 

with  varying  the  types  produced  tn  the  great  scbo^  of  the  4th 
century.  The  weajthy  kings  of  Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  Miaor 
formed  an  galleries,  and  were  lavish  in  thdr  payments;  but 
it  has  oKen  been  proved  in  the  history  of  art  that  origiaality 
cannot  be  produced  by  mere  expenditure 
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Fib.  48. — Hcado[Anytua:LycMura. 


A  grcM  irtbt,  wbow  date  hu  been  disputed,  but  who  Ii 
now  assigned  to  At  HeUenistic  age,  Pamophon  of  MesMoe, 
iB  known  to  us  from  his  actual  works.  He  Mt  up  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Mislrtst  (Despoena)  at  Lycosurs  in  Anrsdis  n  great 
group  of  figures  consisting  of  Despoena,  Demeter,  Arttmb 
and  the  Than  Anytuc.  Three  coknaal  heads  found  on  the  spot 
probably  belong  to  the  three  last-mentioned  deities.  We 
illustrate  the  head  of  Anytus,  with  wild  disordered  hair  and 
tutfauleat  expression  (fig,  48).   Dr  DSrpfdd  has  argued,  on 

architectural  grounds,  that 
shrine  and  {mages  alike 
roust  be  givea  to  a  later 
time  than  the  4th  century; 
and  this  judgment  is  now 
confirmed  by  insaiptiooal 
and  other  evidence. 

In  one  importaiit  direc- 
tion sculpture  certainly 
tnade  progress.  Hitherto 
Greek  sculptors  bad  con- 
tented themselves  with 
studying  the  human  body 
whether  in  rest  or  motion, 
from  outnde.  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body, 
with  a  CMseqneDt  Increase 
in  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
becaqie  usual  at  Alexandria 
in  the  medical  school  which 
fiourished  under  the  PtoJe- 
mies.  This  Improved  anS' 
tomfcal  knowledge  soon 
reacted  upon  the  art  of 
sculpture.  Works  such  as 
tbe  Fighter  of  Agasias  in  the  Louvre  (Plate  IV.  fig.  69),  and  in  a 
less  degree  tbe  Apoiyomenus  (Hate  VI.  fig.  79),  dfsf^y  a 
nmarfcable  internal  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  such  as 
conid  only  come  from  the  habit  of  dissection.  Whether  this 
was  really  productive  of  improvement  in  sculpture  may  be 
doubted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  vrithhold  one's  admiration 
fnun  w«ka  which  ^w  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the  body 
of  man  down  to  its  bony  ftamcwork,  and  a  power  and  masUry 
of  execution  which  have  never  since  been  surpassed. 

Wit  fa  accuracy  in  the  portrayal  (A  men's  bodies  goes  of  necessity 
a  more  naturalistic  tendency  in  portraiture.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  art  of  portraiture  was  at  a  high  ideal  level  in  the  Pheidlan 
age;  and  even  In  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  notable  moi 
were  rendered  rather  according  to  the  idea  than  the  faa.  To  a 
base  and  mechanical  naturalism  Greek  art  never  at  any  time 
descended.  But  from  300  B.C.  onwards  we  have  a  marvellous 
series  of  portraits  which  may  be  termed  ratber  characteristic 
than  ideal,  which  are  very  Diinute  in  their  cMcntion,  ud  delight 
in  laying  emphasis  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  time  and  life  on 
the  faces  of  notewortby  men.  Such  are  the  portraits  of  Dcinos- 
thencs,  «f  Antistbraes,  of  Zeno  and  otben,  which  exist  in  our 
galleries.  And  It  was  no  long  step  from  these  actual  portcafts 
to  the  invention  of  characteristic  types  to  represent  the  great 
men  of  a  past  generatkm,  such  as  Homer  and  Lycutgna,  or  to 
form  generic  images  to  represent  weatberbeatcn  fiahenHn  or 
toothless  old  women. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  later  Hellenistic  age  has 
Rcdved  a  great  accesuon  uncc  1875  through  the  ^tematk 
labours  directed  by  the  Gnrnan  Archaeological  Insti- 
jlJJl^*'     tote,  which  have  resulted  in  recovering  the  remains 
Pergamum,  the  fortrees-dty  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Philetaerl.  Among  the  ancient 
bnildinp  of  Pergamum  none  was  more  ambitieos  In  scale  and 
striking  in  execution  than  the  great  altar  used  for  sacrifices  to 
Zeus,  a  monument  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  phrase  of 
theApocalypse"  iriwreSatan'sthroaels."  This  altar,  like  many 
gieat  sacittdal  altan  of  later  Greece,  waa  a  vMi  endlon  to 
vlikh  one  moHnted  by  many  it^  and  f  ta  outaida  waa  adorned 


with  atrieae  which  represented  on  a  gigantic  scale,  In  tbe  style 
<rf  the  and  century  b.c.,  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the 
giants.  This  enormous  (rieze  (see  PEaCAHUH)  is  now  one  of  tbe 
treasures  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Berlin,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
tmpress  visitors  by  tiw  dee  of  tbe  figures,  tbe  energy  of  the  action, 
and  the  strong  vein  <if  aentiaent  which  pervades  the  whole, 
giving  it  a  certain  air  of  modernity,  tboudi  tbe  subject  Is  strange 
to  tbe  Christian  world.  In  early  Greek  art  the  giants  where 
they  oppose  the  gods  are  represented  as  men  armed  in  full 
ponia^,  "in  ^hdng  armour,  holding  long  spears  in  their 
hands,"  to  tue  the  {dirase  In  nddch  Hesiod  describes  them. 
Bntm  tbe  Fergamene  frfete  the  giants  are  strange  «»npounds, 
having  the  heads  and  bodies  of  wild  and  fierce  barbarians. 
Sometimes  also  human  legs,  but  sometimes  In  the  place  of  legs 
two  long  serpents,  the  beadsOfwUch  take  with  the  giaala  them- 
selves a  share  Is  the  battle.  Sometimes  also  they  are  winged- 
The  gods  appear  hi  the  forms  whMk  had  been  gradually  made 
for  them  in  tbp  course  of  Greek  history,  but  they  are  osually 
accompanied  by  tbe  animals  sacred  to  them  In  cuhua,  between 
Whkh  and  the  serpent-feet  of  the  giants  a  weird  combat  goes  on. 
We  can  conjecture  tbe  source  whence  the  Pergamene  artbt 
derived  the  ^a^  hair,  the  fietve  expression,  the  huge  muscles 
of  his  giants  (fig.  49);  probably  these  fieatures  came  originally 
from  the  Galatians,  who  at  the  time  had  settled  \a  Ktia.  hUnw, 
and  were  B[irea<fing  the  terror  «f  their  name  and  tbe  report  of 
their  savage  devastations  through  all  Ada  Minor.  The  vfctery 
ovcrtlieghntscleai1ystandsforthev)ctOTy<rfGteek  civilization 
over  CalBc barbarism:  and  this  meaning  is  made  emphatic 
because  the  gods  are  obviously  inferior  in  physical  force  to  their 
opponents,  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  divine  combatants 
are  goddesses.  Yet  everywhere  the  giants  ate  overthrown, 
writhing  in  pahi  on  the  ground,  or  tran^xed  by  tbe  weapons  o( 
their  opponents;  everywhere  the  gods  are  vfctorious,  yet  in  the 
victory  retain  much  of  their  divine  cahn.  The  piecing  together 
of  the  frieze  at  Berlin  has  been  1  labour  of  many  years;  It  Is 
now  complete,  and  there  is 
a  special  mnseam  devoted  to 
it.  Some  of  the  groups  have 
become  fomihar  to  students 
from  photographs,  espedally 
the  group  which  represents 
Zeui  staying  his  enemies  with 
thunderbolts,  and  the  group 
wherein  Athena  seizes  by  the 
hair  an  overthrown  opponent, 
who  is  winged,  while  Victory 
runs  to  crown  her,  and  be* 
neath  is  seen  Gaia,  tbe  earth- 
goddess  who  is  the  mother  of 
the  giants,  rising  out  of  (he 
ground,  and  mourning  over 
her  vanquished  and  tortured 
children.  Another  and  smaller 
frieze  which  also  decorated 
the  altar-place  gives  us  scenes 
from  the  histoty  of  Telephus, 
who  opposed  the  landing  of 
the  army  of  Agamemnon  in  _  _     ,  - 

Asia  Minor  and  was  over-  ^'i.l^-C^nmQnaXMart 
thrown   by   Achillea.     This  Pefgamum. 
frieze,  which  b  quitef ragmen  tary,  is  put  together  by  Dr  Schneider 
in  the  Jakrtnuk  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  for  igoo. 

Since  the  Renaissance  Rome  has  continually  produced  a  crop 
oi  works  of  Greek  art  of  all  periods,  portly  originals  broaght 
from  Greece  by  conquering  generals,  partly  o^ies,  such  as  the 
group  at  Rome  formerly  known  as  Paetus  and  Arria,  aiul  the 
overthrown  giants  and  barbarians  which  came  from  tbe  cbborale 
trophy  set  up  Iqr  Attalus  at  Ath«ts,  of  which  copies  exist  in 
many  museums.  A  noted  work  of  kindred  school  is  the  group 
ot  Laoeoon  and  hb  sons  (Plate  I.  fig.  52),  signed  by  Hhodian 
■culfibns  of  the  iti  century  B.C.,  whidi  baa  been  perhaps  more 
discuMd^ananyworkoi  tb»GRdtchiid,andaenKdUB  pes 
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for  tbt  atulittic  tbeoriw  of  Leasing  and  Goetbc.  la  our  days 
the  hiitrionic  and  Urained  character  of  the  group  ii  r^arded  fts 
greatly  dimiBubing  iu  interest,  in  spite  of  the  astoonding  skill 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  body  shown  by  the  artists.  To 
the  same  school  belong  ibe  late  representations  of  Mmyts 
|>eing  flayed  by  the  vktmioufl  Apotlo  (Plate  II.  fig.  54},  a  some- 
what rqtulsivtt  subject,  clu»en  by  tl»  artists  of  this  age  as  a 
Buans  for  displaying  their  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

On  what  a  scale  some  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor  would  work 
it  shown  us  by  the  enormous  group,  by  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Tralks,  which  is  called  the  FamcK  Bull  (Plate  I.  fig.  ji),  and 
which  represents  how  Diice  was  tied  to  &  wild  bull  by  her  step- 
sons Zethus  and  Amphion. 

The  extensivg  excavations  and  alterations  which  have  taken 
place  at  Rome  in  recent  years  have  been  very  fruitful;  the 
results  may  be  found  partly  in  the  pahice  of  the 
Conservator!  on  the  Ca{»tol,  partly  in  the  new  museum 
of  the  Terme.  Among  recently  found  statues  none  excel  in 
interest  some  bronzes  of  large  size  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  age. 
In  the  figureof  a  seated  boxer  (Plate  V.  fig.  71),  in  scale  somewhat 
ezcseding  life,  attitude  and  gesture  are  expressive.  Evidently 
the  boxer  has  fought  already,  and  is  awaiting  a  further  conflict. 
His  face  is  cut  and  swollen;  on  hb  hands  are  the  terrible  caestus, 
here  made  of  leather,  and  not  loaded  with  iron,  like  the  caestus 
described  by  Virgil.  The  figure  is  of  astounding  force;  but 
though  the  face  is  brutal  and  tha  expiesrion  savage,  in  the  sweep 
of  the  limbs  there  is  nobility,  even  ideal  beauty.  To  the  last  the 
Greek  artist  could  not  set  aside  his  admitalion  for  ph)«ical 
perfection.  Another  bronse  figure  of  more  than  life-siie  is  that 
of  a  king  of  the  Hellenistic  age  standing  leaning  on  a  qiear.  He 
is  absolutely  nude,  like  tbe  athletes  of  Polyditus.  Another 
large  bronie  presenb  ut  with  a  Helleniiitic  type  of  Dionysus, 
t  Besides  the  bronzes  found  in  Rome  we  may  set  those  recently 
feand  in  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cythera,  the  contents  of  a  ship 
niling  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  lost  on  the  way.  The  date  of 
these  bronze  statues  has  been  disputed.  In  any  case,  even  if 
aseented  la  tbe  Roman  age,  tbey  go  back  to  origUials  of  the  sib 
■ttd  4th  centuries.  The  roost  notewortlQr  onwag  them  is  a 
beautiful  athlete  (Plate  V.  fig.  73)  aUnding  with  band  upraised, 
«hidi  mSects  the  style  of  the  Attic  school  of  the  4th  century. 
I  After  146  B.C.  when  Corinth  was  destroyed  and  Greece  became 
ft  Roman  province,  Creek  art,  though  by  no  means  extinct, 
vorked  maiidy  in  the  employ  of  the  Rwion  conquerors  (see 
KottAH  Axt). 

t,  IV.  StLXCT  BtBLlOCtATST.^I.  GeMCal  WOifcl  «D  Greek  Artr^ 
The  mty  teceat  general  historiei  of  Greek  art  ore;  H.  Bmnn, 
mUckuau  KmatKKkieU*,  bks.  L  and  ii.,  dealing  with  archaic  art, 
W.  Klein,  CtiekiatU  dtr  pitekiscken  KvnsI,  no  illustrations;  Perrot 
at  Chipiei,  Hiatoirt  de  Tarl  dans  I'anliguiU,  vols.  vii.  and  viit^ 
Quchaic  art  only). 

I  Introductory  are:  P.  Gardner,  Grammar  of  Grctk  Art;  J,  E. 
mmson,  Inlroduciory  Studits  in  Creek  Art;  H.  B,  Walters,  Ait  of 
tUGrtdu. 

Useful  are  also:  H.  Brunn,  Gcsehichle  der  griechischen  Kun:Utr, 
(new  edition,  1889);  J.  Ovcrbcck,  Dit  antiktn  Stkrijlquelltn  zur 
('■c- - liu  drr  bildendfn  Kunile  bet  den  Criechen  ;  untraniliiled 


in  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Elder  Pliny's  CkabUrs  on  lA< 
Htslory  of  Arl.  edited  by  K.  Tex-Btakc  and  E,  Sellers;  H.  S.  Jones, 
Anf}etU  Wrileri  on  Cruk  Sculpture. 


II-  Periodicals  deating  with  Greek  Arcbaeoloef. — Englandi 

/ournat  of  UdknU  Studies  .  Annual  of  the  BrUnh  School  at  Alhciu; 
Clauicai  Fr-'.u^ji.  I-'r.inrc;  Rtvui-  anhiologique  :  Caze'.lc  arihi- 
ologique;  B:-thli>i  de  ir'respondarfC  heUi'tiique.  Cc-rm.inyr 
bttch  des  K.  deiilichcn  arch.  Insliliiis;  MillcUungen  des  arch,  /nit,, 
AthenlKhe  Abtcilung.  Roraischc  Abtcilung;  Antikr  Dentrntiltr, 
Austria :  Jakreskefle  des  K.  Oilerreich.  arch.  Insiiluls.  Italy : 
Publications  of  the  Accadtmia  dei  Lincti;  Monumenli  aniicbi:  Aol. 
dei  seoDi;  BulleliHo  comujuk  di  Roma.  Greece:  Rphemms 
archaiehgiki;  DtUuH  arcJu^«lopkm;  PmUka  of  the  Athenian 
Archaeological  Society. 

III.  Grade  Archilectar&-rGeiien[:  Pennt  et  Chipin  A'uJMr«  d* 
Fart  daiu  FoHliiuiU,  voi:  viu;  A.  Choiiy,  Hiihin  «■  faraiUclure, 
vol.  i;  Anderson  and  Sj^ra,  ArtkUtetitn  if  Qrmt  md  Jcmw;  E. 
Boutmy,  PkHowpki*  d«  rarckiUtlMrt  M  Grto;  R.  Stutgis,'  "Bittmy  «f 
ArMmehm,  vA.  i.;  A.  Marquand,  Cntk  Ardiiliclma, 

IV.  On^  Sculptnra.— General:  M>  CaUigMn.  Mut^iri  it  lo 
mafim  ptcjH*  (1  vols.} ;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Rptidbfoh  ^  Grteh  Snlp- 


'  The  date  ia  gives  when  the  wotfc  GMBot  be  coasidcnd  naw. 


/■r«;  A.  FurtwAnaler,  JfaftRj^MM ^  AmA  5eiJM«rr,  tranoUted and 
edited  by  E.  Sellers;  Friederichs  and  Wolters,  Bautttiiu  tar 
Gttckieku  dtr  puehuclhrimitehtn  Ptaitik  (1887) ;  von  Mach.  Hand- 
took  ^  Gitth  and  Itemam  Sadpnire,  SOO  plates:  H.  Bulle.  Der  scUw 
Itauek  m  dtr  Kutui:  Aifrlfm.  tit  plate*;  S.  Rdnneb,  mptnmn 
d»  in  ttatueirt  petfiu  el  remaitm,  %  vols. 

V.OredtPamlfaigaitdVaseB.— WoItrnannandWoerfnannjiTutey 
of  Paiiaini,vdL  i.,  trandated  and  edited  by  S.  Colvia  (tSM;  H.  B. 
v/a^itn,  HUlory  ^ Anatnt  Fetitry  (3  vols.};  Harrisoa  nod  MacCoU, 
Greek  Vete^peiitl^t  (18^4);  O.  Rayet  et  M.  CoIUgnon,  HUlotrtit 
recque  (1888);  P.  Girard.  La  PtitUurt  antique  (itoak 

■Ola.): 

he  Vascomalerei,"  H' 
,  [1887-1800). 
Ipedal  Schools  and  Sitesw— A.  Jo 


la  tiramique 

S.  Keinach,  fifpcrtnire  des  tasei  peinis  grecs  el  iiruiirues  (a  vol 
Ftirtwanglcr  und  Reichhold,  "Griechiache  Vascomalerei,' 
VorUgemUer  fUr  archdoiotische  Ubuneen  (1887-1890), 
VI.  Special  Schools  and  Sitesw— A.  Toubin,  La  Sci 


Wieuer 


ools  and  Sitesw— A.  joubin,  La  Sculpturt  ptcgae 
ligMes  et  I'ipogue  de  Firidis ;  C,  Waldstein,  ftneyj 
idias  (1885);  W.  Klein,  Praxileltt;  C.  Peiror, 


enire  les  enerres  midi 
on  the  Art  of  Pke 

PraxilUe;  A,  S.  Murray,  Sculptures  of  the  ParHienom;  W.  Klein, 
Buphronios;  E.  Potiier.  Doarsi;  P.  Gardner,  Sculptured  TmtAt  »J 
HfUas;  E.  A.  Gardner,  AncUnt  Athens;  A.  BSttichcr.  Otywtsa; 
BtrnouUL,  Criechhche  Ikanofaphie;  P.  Gardner,  The  Types  ^  (SrtA 
Ctins  (1893) ;  K.  A.  Gnrdn-T,  Six  Creek  Sculptors. 
-VII.  Books  related  to  the  subject— J.  G.  Frazer,  Patiianiss'j 
Di-'^apiijr.  I'/  (/fi(-r.-  {(•  nil-  ) ;  J,  Lange,  Darsttllung  des  Meri!cli<H  ii: 
der  allcreti  gririhischen  K:inst;  E.  Brilckc,  Tlie-Human  Figure^  it! 
Beauties  atta  Dtfuts;  A.  Michaelis,  Ancient  MarUes  in  Great  Bntotn 
(iBSa);  Catalogue  of  Greet  Sculpture  in  lie  BriliA  Ifuseum  (1  yol&J ; 
Oiialogue  of  Cruk  Vasei  in  tka  Britithilutnm  (4  votojij.  JS.  1 

H'^lory  tl'emit  CUttStlMcd  8<W^  *  '  ' 

ORBEK  WtB3L  the  name  applied  to  inflammable  and 
destructive  compositions  used  ih  warfare  during  the  middle 
ages  and  parttculaily  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  at  the  sieges  of 
Constantinople.   The  employment  of  Uquid  fire  is  represented 
on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  At  the  siege  of  Plataca  (419  B.C.)  ,thc 
Spartans  attempted  to  bum  the  town  by  piling  up  against  the 
indls  wood  saturated  with  pitch  and  sulphur  and  setting  it  on 
fire(Thac.  ii.  77),andatthc  siege  of  Delium  (414  B.C.)  a  cauldron 
containing  pitch,  sulphur  and  burning  charcoal,  was  placed 
against  the  walls  and  urged  into  flame  by  the  aid  of  a  bellovt, 
the  faJast  from  which  was  omvcyed  through  a  hollow  tiee-trunk 
(Thuc  iv.  loe).    Aeneas  Tacticus  in  tbe  following  century 
mentions  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  pitch,  charcoal,  incense  and  tow, 
which  was  packed  in  wooden  vessels  and  thrown  lighted  npon 
the  decks  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Later,  a*  in  receipts  given  by 
Vcgetius  (c.  AJh  390),  n^^tha  or  pelideura  is  added,  and  some 
nine  ccntuiies  af  tenrards  the  same  substances  are  found  f oraung 
part  of  mixtures  described  in  the  later  receipts  (which  probab^ 
date  bom  the  banning  of  the  13th  century)  of  the  collection 
known  as  the  Ubo'  igniim  of  Marcus  Graecus.  In  sul»«iucnt 
receipts  saltpetre  and  turpentine  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  modem  "  corcaas  composition,"  contaimng  sulphur,  tallow, 
ro^n,  tutpentioe,  saitpctte  and  crude  antimony,  is  «  repie- 
•eotative  cf  the  uune  dai*  of  mixtuns,  wbicb  became  known 
to  the  Cnisaden  as  Greek  Are  but  were  more  usually  called 
wildfire.  Greek  fire,  properly  so-called,  was,  however,  of  a  some- 
what dificrent  choncter..  It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
sUntine  Fogonntus  (648-^5)  an  architect  named  CaUinicus, 
who  had  fled  bam  HdiofioUs  in  Syria  to  Constantinople,  prepared 
a  wet  fire  which  was  thrown  out  from  siphons  {ri  iiA,  ruf  miimef 
U^tp6iiv«r  rOp  irfpiv),  and  that  by  its  aid  the  ships  of  tbe 
Saracens  were  set  on  fire  at  C^xicus  and  their  defeat  assured. 
The  art  of  compounding  this  inislure,  which  is  also  referred  to 
aa  Tvp  6Memr,  or  sea  Are,  was  Jeahnisly  guarded  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  the  possession  of  the  secret  on  several  occasions 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  city.    Tbe  nature  of  the 
compound  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ihc 
novelty  inttoduced  by  CaUinicus  was  saltpetre,  but  this  view 
involves  tbe  difficulty  that  that  substaoce  was  apparently  not 
known  till  tbe  tjth  century,  even  if  it  were  capaUe  irf  actoiyiting 
tor  the  pioptftks  attributed  to  the  wet  fire  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  W.  L.  Hum,  after  a  doae  examination  of  the  avaOaUe 
evidence,  oondudes  tttat  what  distinguished  Creek  fire  from  the 
other  inceafaiics  of  the  period  was  the  presence  of  quicklime, 
which  ms  wdi  known  to  give  rise  to  a  large  development  of 
heat  what  bRW^  into  contact  with  water.  .The  mistuiCj  then, 
m  eoiqisMd  of  such  nouriab  as  sulphur  ud  naphtha  with 
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^■irfcBm>,  MOA  took  Jic  Ipoaumomly  whea  mttcd— wbencc 
tiw  MMoe  of  wet  fire  or  mk  fire;  ud  portloni  of  it  wtae  "  pn>> 
jected  ind  Kt  tbe  mme  time  igniltd  by  applying  Uw  faoM  of  a 
mtcr  eagine  to  tbe  breech  "  of  tbe  liphoo,  whkh  warn  »  woodea 
tube,  cued  witb  bmuc 

Sm  Unii.-CoL  H.  W.  L.  UnM.  (hmpm^  ami  AmmtmOiom.  Mr 
Oritm  omd  Pr^ntt  (Londm,  I9a(). 

GREEK  IMDEPEHDENCB,  WAR  OP.  the  unw  given  to  the 
gremt  rising  of  the  Creek  tubjecU  of  tbe  sukui  agtinst  tbe 
Ottoman  dominatioa,  which  b^an  in  iSii  and  coded  in  i8j3 
with  tbe  emhUihrneot  of  tbe  iDdcpeedeat  kiagrfoiM  of  Gfeecc. 
The  circumsiauccs  that  led  to  the  iosuRBCtjoB  and  the  gencfal 
diplomatic  af toation  by  which  its  fortunes  were  from  time  to  time 
affected  are<lcacribed  elsewhere  (sec  Gkekce:  Hiitery;  Tinuv: 
Uutary).  Tbe  present  irtide  ia  confined  to  a  description  of  tbe 
genera)  cbancier  and  main  evenu  of  the  war  itidf.  If  wi 
exclude  the  abortive  invasion  of  tbo  DaouUao  prittdpaHties 
by  Ptiaee  Aleaander  Ypailanti  (March  iSai),  wbicb  ooUapeed 
ignomlnioiuly  u  soon  as  it  was  disavowed  by  tbe  tsar,  tbe 
1  hcatre  of  tbe  war  was  confined  to  contbiental  Greece,  tbe  Morca, 
and  tbe  adjacent  narrow  seas.  ItshisUtfymay.ttfOMllyspcalung, 
be  divided  into  three  periods:  tbe  first  (i8it-t8M)>  during 
which  tbe  Creeks,  aided  by  numerous  volunteers  from  Europe, 
were  successfully  pitted  against  tbe  sultan's  farces  alone;  the 
second,  from  1814,  when  tbe  disciplined  troops  of  Uehemet.  AU, 
pashn  of  E^ypt,  turned  tbe  tide  against  tbe  insuiieou;  the 
third,  from  tbe  faUcrvention  at  tbe  Eurapean  powcn  in  tbe 
aatumn  of  1817  to  tbe  end. 

When,  on  tbe  md  of  April  iSai,  Archbishop  Cemuutos,  bead 
ol  tbe  Httatria  In  tbe  Morca,  raised  the  standard  of  the  crom  at 
KalavryUt  as  tbe  signal  lor  a  general  rising  of  tbe  Cliristian 
population,  tbe  circnmstances  were  highly  favourable.  In  the 
Uorea  itadf*  in  spite  of  i^cntiful  warning,  tbe  Turks  were  wboUy 
unprepared;  while  the  bulk  of  tbe  Ottoman  array,  under  ttue 
uraHiitr  Khurshid  Pasha,  was  engaged  ]n  the  long  task  of 
rcdndns  the  fntre[Hd  AU,  pasha  o(  laanioa  (see  Au,  padia  of 
lannina). 

Another  factor,  and  tl»t  the  determining  one,  soon  came  to  tbe 
aid  of  tbe  Gredn.  In  waiAtre  carried  on  in  such  a  country  as 
Greece,  lea-girt  and  with  a  coast  deeply  indented.  Inland  without 
mds  and  Intersected  witb  rugged  mountains,  viclory~-as 
W^ngtOB  was  quick  to  observe— must  rest  with  the  ude  that 
has  command  of  the  sea.  TUs  was  assured  to  the  insurgents  at 
tbe  outset  by  tbe  revolt  of  the  marilima  eommnlties  of  the 
Creek  Mthlpelago.  Hm  Gieriu  of  the  islands  had  been  accus- 
tomed fiom  time  tmmenorial  to  aeafating;  tbdr  shi^s— some 
as  large  as  frigates — were  wdl  armed,  to  gturd  a^inst  the 
Barbuy  pirates  and  rovers  of  tiKir  own  kin;  lastly,  they  bad 
lamiriied  tbe  b«lk  of  the  sailois  to  tbe  Ottoman  navy  which, 
Mw  that  tMs  recruiting  gnnnd  was  dosed,  had  to  be  manned 
hastily  with  Impressed  crews  of  dock-labourers  and  peasants, 
many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea.  The  TWkisb  fleet, 
"  adrift  in  tbe  Archipelago  "-'-ns  tbe  Biitiah  seatoen  put  it — 
though  (leatiy  superior  in  tonasge  and  of  metd,  could 

Sever  be  a  match  for  the  Greek  Ivfgs,  manned  as  these  were  by 
Inloed,  If  not  disciplined,  crews. 

The  war  was  begun  by  tbe  Creeks  without  definite  plan  and 
without  any  generally  reoognized  leadership.  The  force  with 
ff^^f^  which  Cermanos  marched  from  Katavryta  against 
attta  Patras  was  composed  of  peasants  armed  witb  scythes, 
fc'wg  tlubs  and  stings,  among  wbom  the  "  primates  "  eaer- 
cised  a  somewhat  honorary  authority.  Tbe  town 
itself  was  destroyed  and  those  of  its  Hussuhaan  inhabitants 
wbo  could  not  escape  into  tbe  dtadd  were  massacred;  but  the 
dladel  remained  b  the  bands  of  tbe  Turks  till  iSrS.  Mean- 
while, in  tbe  sooth,  leaders  of  another  stamp  bad  appeared: 
Petros,  bey  of  the  Maioa  (q.v.)  chief  of  the  Mavromkhales,  who 
at  the  head  of  hit  dan  attacked  Xalamata  and  put  the  Mussul- 
man Inhabitants  to  tbe  fword;  and  KoUkotrones,  a  notable 
brigand  once  In  tbe  service  of  the  Ionian  government,  who — 
fortified  by  a  virion  of  the  Virgin— captured  Karytaena  and 
riniMemt  lu  inidd  paptdatfoa.    £taGnKi|ed  by  these 
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the  revolt  spread  rapidlyj  within  tfarce  weeks  there 
was  aot  a  Mussulman  left  in  the  open  country,  and  the  RmnanU 
of  tbe  once  dominant  doss  were  dosely  besieged  in  tbe  fortified 
towns  by  boats  of  wild  peasants  and  brigands.  Tbe  fiames  of 
revolt  now  spread  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  early  in  April 
tbe  Christians  of  Derreaokhoria  rose,  and  the  whole  of  Boeotia 
and  Attica  quickly  foUowod  suit;  at  tbe  beginning  of  May  tbfe 
Huasttlman  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  blockaded  in  the  Acro- 
polis. In  tbe  Morea,  meanwhile,  a  few  Mussulman  fortresses  still 
liddout:CocDa,Hodon,Navarino,Fatras,Nauptia,Honemvasia, 
Tr^poliisa.  (hit  by  pnethqridi,  and  evetywlmo  were  repeated 
fbe  same  scenes  of  butchery.  Tlw  horrors  culminated  in  ibb 
capture  of  TripoUtsa,  the  capital  of  tbe  vibyel.  In  Sept. 
ember  this  was  taken  by  storm;  IColofcotronea  rode  In  triuroiA 
to  tbe  dudd  over  streets  carpeted  with  the  dead;  and  the 
crawning  trinmph  of  the  Cross  «ns  cddnated  by  a.  oaU-bboded 
massacn  of  sooo  prisoners  ol  all  agea  and  boA  seics.  This 
oonifJeted  the  nceeai  of  the  insumdlon  In  tbe  Mom,  «hci« 
only  Pat  raa,  Nau^ia,  and  one  or  two  ksMt  foctresaes  itmdnad  lo 
tbe  Turks. 

Meanwhile,  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  fortunes  of  war  had  been 
less  ane.sidcd.  In  tbe  west  Khurshid's  lieutenant,  Omar 
Viioni  (a  Mussulman  Greek  of  tbe  race  of  tbe  Palae<dogi),  bad 
inflicted  a  aeries  of  ddeats  cm  tbe  insurgents,  recaptured  Levadia, 
and  on  tbe  30th  of  June  relieved  the  Acropolis;  but  tbe  rout 
of  the  troops  which  Mahonimed  Pasha  was  briagii^  to  bis  aid 
by  tbe  Gmks  in  the  defile  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  the  news  of  tbe  tall 
of  Tripolitsa,  forced  trim  to  retreat,  and  tbe  campaign  of  1831 
ended  with  the  retirement  of  the  Turiu  into  Thessaly. 

The  month  of  April  had  witnessed  tbe  revolt  of  the  prindpsl 
Creek  Uands,  Spetsao  on  the  7tb,  Psara  00  the  sjtd,  Hydra 
on  the  38th  and  Samoa  on  the  joth.  Thdr  fleets  were  divided 
Into  squadrons,  of  whidi  one,  under  Ibmbasts,  was  deputed 
to  watch  for  the  entrance  of  tbe  Ottomans  into  tbe  arcUpdage, 
wUle  the  other  under  Andreas  Miaoulb  {q.t.)  sailed  to  blockade 
Patraa  and  watch  the  coasts  of  £[Hrus.  At  sea,  as  on  hwd,  the 
Grcelu  opened  the  campaign  with  tUdeous  atrocities,  afanost 
their  first  e:q)loit  being  the  capture  of  a  vcssd  carrying  to  Mecca 
the  sheik-ul-Islam  and  bis  family,  wbont  ttiey  murdered  wkk 
every  aggravation  «f  outrage. 

These  inauspicious  begbinlngs,  bideed,  set  the  wiwle  tone  «t 
tbe  war,  which  was  binkly  one  of  mutual  ezterminatkNi.  On 
both  sides  tbe  comttataats  were  barbarians,  without  _  _  . 
disc^dine  or  competent  onpnlsatioa.    At  sea  tbeg^™^ 
Creein  rapidly  devdoped  into  mem  {rfrates,  and  eves  tttkt  wan 
HiatuUs,  for  all  hit  high  draractcr  and  courage,  was 
often  unable  to  prevent  tiis  captains  from  saibng  bonte  at  critical 
momrats,  when  pay  or  booty  failed.  On  land  the  presence  of 
a  few  educated  Phanariots,  such  as  Demetrios  Ypsilanti  or 
Alexander  Mavtocordato,  was  poweriess  to  inspire  the  rude 
hordes  with  any  sense  of  order  or  of  humanity  in  warfare;  while 
every  lull  in  the  fighting,  due  to  a  temporary  dieck  to  tbe  Turks, 
was  the  signal  for  intemedne  conflicts  due  to  ttie  rivalry  of 
leadm  idio,  with  rare  exceptions,  thought  mott  of  their  personal 
power  and  profit  than  of  the  cause  of  Greece. 

Tliis  cause,  Indeed,  was  tielped  mom  by  tbe  Impolitic  re- 
prisals of  tbe  Turks  ttian  by  the  bciofsm  of  the  hisnrgents.  AH 
Europe  itood  aghait  at  tbe  news  of  the  esecution  of  ^ 
tbe  Patriarch  Crcgorios  of  Coostaatlnople  (April  ti,  „friitit. 
1811)  and  the  wholesde  tnsssacres  that  foHowed, 
cslmlaating  as  these  did  bi  the  exterminatkm  of  the 
prospeiDut  community  of  Sdo  (Chios)  in  Irfaidi  iSas.  The 
cause  of  Greece  was  now  that  of  CbristcDdom,  of  tbe  CathoBa 
and  Protestant  West,  as  of  tbe  Orthodox  East.  Europeaa 
LibeiaHsm, too, gagged  and  fettered  utHferMettemidi's 
"  system,"  recognized  in  the  Greeka  the  champions 
of  its  own  cause;  while  even  conservative  sutes- 
men,  scbooM  in  tbe  memories  of  andent  HeUas, 
saw  in  tbe  strug^e  a  fight  of  dvilixation  against 
batbsrlsm.  This  Utter  belief,  which  wss,  moreover,  flattering 
to  thdr  vanity,  the  Greek  leaders  were  astute  efwugh  to  footer; 
(he  prapi«aaNl»  Ol  Adaawulos  OmMb  (f  a)  had  done  to 
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'  a::ji'k  on  the  camp  of  the  Otloman  vanguard.  In  whkh  ih 
>uliuie  tcadiT  fell.   The  jealousy  of  the  ActoliJii  militia  for  the 

'  :^i]lii>m,  ho»evtr,  piv\'en[ed  ihe  victory  bring  di-Lisive;  asj 
Mustai  advanced  to  the  ui-ftc  of  Anatoliko,  a  little  io»n  in  the 

I  l.iiiuons  near  Missolonghi.  Here  he  detained  until,  on  tbt 
iilh  of  December,  he  was  forced  to  laisc  the  siege  and  ntln 
norlliw^nls.  l^is  colleague,  Yiusuf  Puha,  in  East  fidlas  lutd 
no  better;  here,  too,  the  Turks  gained  some  initial  suticrfM.!, 
but  in  the  end  the  harassing  tactics  of  Kolokotrone*  and  hii 
guerilla  hands  fuived  them  back  into  the  plain  of  the  Krphiiaot, 
.'\t  the  cnil  of  the  year  the  Greeks  were  once  more  free  to  renew 
their  inlcrni(.ine  feuds. 

Just  when  these  feuds  were  at  their  height,  in  Ihe  avtuni 
of  iSfj,  the  most  famous  of  the  Miilhcllrnei  vrho  urrificcd 
thetOKhTS  for  the  cause  of  Ckccc,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  ii 
tlrwcc, 

I'he  year  was  destined  to  be  a  fateful  one  fur  ilie  Creek 
cause.  The  Lirge  loans  raised  in  Europe,  the  Arst  instalmtot 
of  which  Bynm  had  himself  biou^t  anr,  while 
providing  the  (irveks  with  the  slncws'^bf  war,  proviilcd  ^^^^ 
them  aim  with  fresh  material  for  strife.  To  the  a/i. 
struggle  fur  jwwcr  wds  added  a  struggle  lor  a  share  of 
tlib  booty,  and  a  second  civil  war  broke  out,  KuUtoironcs 
leading  the  attack  on  the  forces  of  the  governnKnt.  Early  ie 
1835  the  Rovernroent  was  vinorious;  KolDluiiranes  was  ia 
prisoa;  and  OdyKseu)!,  the  hero  of  so  many  exploits  and  10 
mnny  crimes,  wlio  had  cnilcd  by  turning  traitor  and  selling  hii 
strvicL-s  to  the  Turks,  h^d  iN-tn  captured,  imprisoned  in  ibc 
Acrupulis.  and  finally  assassinatrd  by  his  former  lieuieoaat 
Cour.-is  (July  16,  18^4).  Uul  a  new  and  more  terrible  danps 
now  threat i:nc<l  Greece.  Sultan  Mahmud,  despairing  of  rjp- 
pri-ssing  the  insurreilion  by  his  own  power,  had  reluctantly 
suniinoned  lu  hi*  aid  Mcliemct  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  whose 
wtil-i-Quipped  flii't  and  disciplined  array  were  now  tmlrm^ 
thrown  into  the  Male  ngainst  the  Greeks.  Already,  Ummat 
in  Juni*  1K2.1,  ihc  paslia's  son-in-law  Husaeia  Bey 
li:Ld  bnrk-d  in  Cri-lr,  and  by  April  of  the  following 
year  had  reduced  the  insurgent  islanders  to  submission.  Crett 
iifiw  Ixrcanie  the  Im^-  of  operations  against  the  Creeks.  On  the 
iijili  (if  June  Ifu^'in  ajijK'ared  before  Kasos,  a  nest  of  pirates 
of  evil  reputation,  which  lie  captured  and  destroj-ed.  The  same 
■lay  the  Egiyiitian  fleet,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  sailed  ftM 
Alexandria.  Khosrvv,  too,  emboldened  by  this  new  sense  (i 
su|)|inrt,  ventured  to  sea.  surprised  ;ind  destroyed  P&ara  (July  :!i 
and  [ilinned  ah  att.ick  on  Samos,  which  was  dtlealed  by  Miauulis 
and  his  fire->hips  (.August  16,  17).  On  the  ist  of  Septenikr, 
hi)we\-er,  Khuiircv  sucteedcd  ineffedingi  junction  with  Ibrahia 
oil  Iluilrun,  anil  two  indeiisive  engagements  followed  with  tbc 
united  Greek  fleet  on  Ihc  jlh  and  lolh.  The  object  of  Ibnhia 
was  to  reach  Suilu  Uuy  with  his  transports,  whioh  the  Cmki 
khiiuld  at  Lill  ro.iis  have  prevenletl.  A  first  attempt  was  dcfmtd 
by  M  iaoulis  on  t  he  idt  h  of  November,  and  Ibrithim  was  compeM 
!•>  retire  .in<1  snthor  oR  Rhodes;  but  the  Greek  admir^  «Ji 
unable  lo  kei-p  his  fleet  together,  the  season  was  far  advjotrJ. 
fiij  captains  '.vere  ( bmuuring  (or  arTt':<rs  uf  pay,  and  the  Greek 
Hirl  .uIIliI  For  N,ii:|>ll.i.  leaving  the  sea  unguarded.  Ob  the 
%\h  of  I'l-iunljer  Ihr.ihini  ngain  set  sail,  and  rcacheil  ^uu* 
niihirul  £(riki;i;:  liliiw.  Here  he  completed  bis  prcfiariliors, 
.iml.  on  the  ^tih  o(  I'ebrujry  1815.  landed  at  Modim  in  ihc 
M'iren  v.'nh  .n.  forio  df  4C00  regular  infantry  and  joo  iivj.r]:. 
Ihe  rist  liillowed.  without  the  Utvcks  making  any  eflort  iv 
ilili-rtqil  Ihim. 

The  condiliims  of  the  w.ir  were  now  completely  changEd. 
'Ihe  Gni'ki.  who  had  Utn  squandering  the  money  prinikd 
li)-  the  li  Mns  in  every  sort  of  Senseless  extravagance. 
a(Ii(,ini  tn  ilefiiin-  the  tlgypliiin  invaders,  but  they  ^'ut* 
v,t  \r  so-in  uiiili-i  l  ivid.    On  the  ;ist  uf  March  Ibrahim  mm* 
li;irl  l^iiil  Meftr  to  Navarinu,  and  after  some  dday  k 
lirtik  fnnu  under  Skimrii,  a  Ilydriulc  sea-captain,  was  wBtU 
it-  r<-li>t.    The  Gniks  hail  in  all  some  7000  men.  SuboUi. 
.Xllu'iijii!!.  •im.j.  ii  from  Kumclij.  and  some  irregular  Bulgaiisa 
Mul  Math  cavalry.   Un  the  i«th  of  April  tbey  were  ad 
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Tbmhtm  at  Kiomtnydi  with  3000  regular  intintry,  400  cavalry 
and  four  guns.  The  Creek  entrcachmcnts  irere  stormed  at  the 
poiot  o^  the  bayonet  by  Ibrahim's  fellahtn  at  the  first  onaet;  the 
defesdcn  broke  and  fled,  leaving  600  dead  on  the  field.  The 
news  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  fall  of  Pylos  and  Navarino  that 
fpUowed,  struck  terrot  into  the  Greek  govemmenti  and  in 
auwtt  to  popiihr  damonr  Kolokotiones  naa  taken  from  prison 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  the  gueriUa  tactics 
of  the  wily  klepht  vrre  powerless  against  Ibrahim,  who  marched 
northward,  and,  avoiding  NaupUa  for  the  present,  seized 
Ttipoliua,  and  made  ihia  the  base  from  which  his  CDlumns 
■niched  to  devastate  the  country  far  and  wide. 

Hcanwlnle  frnn  the  north  the  Oltomans  were  maldng  another 
supreme  cSort.  The  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  operate 
jr«aw  Hellas  had  bcco  ffveo  to  Reshid  "  Kulahia," 

"KMaM^Iinsha  ol  leanina,  an  able  general  and  a  man  of  dcter- 
ndDcd  duncter.  On  the  6th  of  April,  alter  bribtng 
the  Albanian  danimen  to  neutrality,  he  passed  the 
defile  of  Makrynoros,  which  the  Greeks  bad  left 
undefended,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  <^ned  the  second  uege  of 
MiM^ongbi.  For  twelve  months  the  popohtion  held  out,  re- 
pubing  the  attacksof  the  enemy,  lefu^ns  every  offerof  honour- 
Shle  ca[»tulatian.  lliis  reustance  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
Creek  commaod  of  the  sea,  Miaoulis  from  time  to  time  entering 
the  lagoons  with  supplies;  it  came  to  an  end  when  this  command 
was  lost.  In  September  18x5  Ibrahim,  at  the  order  of  the  sultan, 
had  joined  Reshid  before  the  town}  piecemeal  the  outlying 
forts  and  defences  now  fell,  until  the  garrison,  reduced  by 
starvation  and  disease,  determined  to  hazardall  00  a  final  sortie. 
This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  amd  of  April  1S16;  but  a 
mistaken  order  threw  the  ranks  of  the  Creeks  Into  disorder, 
and  the  Turks  entered  the  town  pell-mell  with  the  retreating 
crowd.  Only  a  remnant  of  the  d^enders  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  forests  of  Mount  Zygos,  where  most  of  them  perished. 

The  fall  of  Missolonghi,  followed  as  this  was  by  the  submission 
of  many  of  the  more  notable  chiefs,  left  Reshid  free  to  turn  his 
Bttention  to  East  Hellas,  where  Gouras  had  been  ruling 
^tfUf,  as  a  practically  independent  chief  and  in  the  sfarit 
of  a  brigand.  The  peasants  of  the  open  country 
welcomed  the  Turks  as  deUverers,  and  Reshid's  conciliatory 
policy  facilitated  his  march  to  Athens,  which  fell  at  the  6nt 
assault  on  the  35th  of  August,  siege  being  at  once  laid  to  the 
Acropolis,  where  Gouras  and  his  troops  had  taken  refuge. 
Round  this  the  war  now  centred;  for  all  recognised  that  its 
fall  would  involve  that  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  these  straits 
the  Greek  goveriuncnt  entrusted  the  supreme  commaitd  of  the 
troops  to  Karaiskakis,  an  old  retainer  of  Ali  of  lanmna,  a  master 
of  the  art  of  guerilla  war,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  dauntless 
couftge  and  devoted  patrtotten.  A  fint  attempt  to  idievc  the 
Acnqiolis,  with  the  assistance  of  some  disciplined  troops  under 
the  French  C<donel  Fabvier,  was  defeated  at  Cluidari  by  the 
Turks.  The  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  hard  pressed,  and  the 
death  of  Gouras  (October  13th)  would  have  ended  all,  bad  not 
his  heidc  wife  taken  over  the  command  and  inspired  the  defenders 
with  new  courage.  For  months  the  tiege  dragged  on,  while 
Karaiskakis  fought  with  varying  success  In  the  mountains,  a 
final  victory  at  Distomo  (February  iBij)  over  Omar  Vrioni 
securing  the  restoration  to  the  Greek  cause  of  all  continental 
Greece,  except  the  towns  actually  held  by  the  Turks. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Gtedi  savennnont*  reinforced 
by  a  fresh  loan  from  Europe,  handed  over  the  diieToMnmand 
at  sea  to  Lord  Cochrane  (earl  of  Dundonald,  q.t.),  and 
that  of  the  bnd  forces  to  General  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Church,  both  Miaoulis  and  Karaiskakis 
amMutbg  witfaont  demur  to  nm  uader  them. 
Cochrane  and  Church  at  once  concentrated  tbelr  energies  on  the 
task  of  relieving  the  Acropolis.  Already,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
General  Gordon  had  landed  and  entrenched  hinuclf  on  the  hill 
«f  Uunychia,  near  the  ancient  Piraeus,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Turks  to  diabdie  bira  had  foiled,  mainly  owing  to  the  fire  of 
the  tteamer  "  Karteria  **  commanded  by  Captain  Hastinp. 
When  Church  and  Cochrane  arrived,  a  gancnl  awault  on  the 


Ottoman  camp  was  decided  on.  This  was  preceded,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  by  an  attack,  headed  by  Cochrane,  on  ihc  Turkish 
troops  established  near  the  monastery  of  St  %)iridion,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  estaUid  communications  between  the  Greeks 
at  Hunychia  and  Pbalerum  and  isolate  Reshid's  vanguard  on 
the  promostoiy  of  the  Piraeus.  The  monastery  held  out  for 
two  days  longer,  when  the  Albanian  garrison  surrendered  on 
terms,  but  were  massacred  by  the  Creeks  as  they  were  marching 
away  under  escort.  For  this  miserable  crime  Church  has,  by 
some  historians,  been  held  responsible  by  default;  it  is  clear, 
however,  from  bb  own  account  that  no  blame  rests  upon  hina 
(see  his  MS.  NamHte,  voL  L  chap.  iL  p.  34).  The  assault  on 
the  iSirkish  maul  camp  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  Hay;  bet, 
unfortunately,  a  chance  skirmish  brought  on  an  engagement 
the  day  before,  in  the  course  of  which  ^C^Tyi«^f^il^  was  IciDed, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  view  of  his  prestige  with  the  wild  armaMi. 
The  assault  on  the  following  day  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Tlw 
Greeks,  advancing  prematurely  over  brcAen  ground 
and  in  no  sort  of  order,  were  fallen  upon  in  flank  by 
Reshid's  horsemen,  and  fled  in  panic  terror.  The 
Eng^  officers,  who  in  vain  tried  to  rally  them, 
tbemsdvea  only  Just  escaped  by  scnmbUng  into  their  boats 
and  (wtting  off  to  the  wap>ve»ds,  whose  gun*  diedted  the 
pursuit  and  enabled  a  remnant  of  the  fugitives  to  escape. 
Church  held  Munychia  till  the  37th,  when  he  sent  instructions 
for  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis  to  surrender.  On  the  jlh  of 
June  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  continental  Greece  was  once  more  In  the 
power  of  the  Turks.  Had  Reshid  at  once  advanced  over  the 
Isthmus,  the  Morea  also  must  have  been  subdued;  but  he 
was  jealous  of  Ibrahim,  and  prefencd  to  return  to  lannina  to 
consolidate  his  conquests. 

The  fate  of  Greece  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Powers,  who 
after  years  of  diplomatic  wrangling  had  at  last  realized  that 
Intervention  was  necessary  if  Greece  was  to  be  saved 
for  European  civilizalion.  The  worst  enemy  of  the  iHncliJ? 
Greeks  was  their  own  incurable  spirit  of  faction;  in 
the  very  cri^s  of  their  fate,  during  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  rivid 
presidents  and  rival  assemblies  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  a 
third  civil  fear  had  only  been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Cochituw 
and  Church.  Under  their  influence  a  new  Natitmal  Assembly 
met  at  Troezene  in  March  1817  and  elected  as  president  Count 
Capo  d'  Istria  {g.v.),  fornterly  Russian  minister  for  fordgn  affilrs; 
at  the  same  time  a  new  consdtution  was  promulgated  which, 
when  the  very  life  of  the  itasurrection  seemed  on  the  point  of 
flickering  out,  set  forth  the  full  ideal  of  Pan-HcUmic  dreams. 
Anarchy  followed;  war  of  Rumeliotes  against  Moreotcs,  of  chief 
against  chief;  riWl  factions  bombarded  each  other  from  the 
two  forts  at  Nauplia  over  the  stricken  town,  and  in  derision  of 
the  impotent  government.  Finally,  after  months  of  inaction, 
Ibrahim  began  once  more  his  systematic  devastation  of  the 
country.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  the  Powers  decided  to  intervene 
by  means  of  a  joint  demonstration  of  their  fleets,  in  order  to 
enforce  an  armistice  and  compel  Ibrahim  to  evacuate  the  Morea 
(Treaty  of  London,  July  6,  1817).  The  refusal  of  Ibrahim  to 
obey,  without  special  instruction  from  the  sultan,  kd  to  the 
entrance  of  the  aUied  British,  French  and  Russian  fleet  into  the 
harbourof  Navarino  and  the  battle  of  the  sothof  October  1637 
(see  Navarino).  This,  and  the  two  campaigns  ol  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  iS;S-:n),  decided  the  issue. 

AiJTitOHiiiE'i.— Then'  is  no  lru:;(worlhy  liistory  of  thr  war,  based 
on  M  llic  material  nou'  a\all.ible,  and  all  ihc  exi^llnc  uork^  niu!>l  be 
rend  with  cauiion,  r'^p<-rially  ihose  by  cyc-iviitiesses,  whii  were  loo 
often  pfcjudicet!  or  the  dupes  of  the  Greek  (actions.  The  tiesl-known 
works  arc:  C.  Finlay,  Hisl.  of  Slie  Greek  Rn>o!ulion  (3  vol-i.,  London, 
IS61};  T.  Gordon,  llisl.  0}  lli^  Greek  Kcvolulion  (London,  1B31); 
C.  W.  P.  Mendrlssohn-Burihi.lilv,  Gesehkhte  GncfheKlands.  tuc. 
{Staat'nS'nhkhle  der  ntur^Un  Zrili  (i  voU.,  Lcip/iK,  1870-1874); 
F.  ■  H,  L.  I'ouqiieville,  liiiloire  dc  la  r/ecnfTali"n  de  la  (Irhe,  &c, 
(4  voU..  I'jri-.,  1824). — the  author  wa-^  French  resident  al  ihi'  eourt 
of  A!i  ol  i.innin:!  and  jificrnardi  eoMMil  ill  Palras;  Count  A. 
Proke'j-li-C-l.-n,  Gc^flurlilc  Jr.i  Alhdh  der  Gr'techen  torn  titrtiiscktn 
Reiih.  L-'i:.  (6  Vuls.,  Vienii,i,  1^107),  the  last  Iriur  volumes  consist- 
ine  ol  pieies  jiisiijitalivei  ol  much  value.  See  also  W.  Aliton 
PBUijpa,.  Ti»  War  t4  Cnw*  iidip»»im»  O^adM  and  New  Yorii, 
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iStr). a  (ketch  eompited  nMuily  from  tbe  above-mentiooed  worln: 
SmndnocM  Tricoupi,  'larapia  r|t  'EVX«*u*(  JrojwrAtfKM  (AtbtJis. 
IBS]):  J.  Philemon,  Onc^iar  Impviif  wtpi  r^i  "EXXv-uiVi  ixaraariaiut 

Uufieiu,  1839).  in  four  pirU:  (i)  HUtory  of  tbe  Hetacria  Philike, 
m  Tbe  heiudinB  ol  the  war  and  un  rivng  nnder  ypeibBti,(sand  4). 
Tbe  iMamctimi  10  Greece  to  iBaa.  with  many  tfocumrim.  Of  peat 
value  alw  are  tbe  39  vtdumea  of  CorTespondnce  and  Fipen  of  Sir 
Richard  Church,  lutw  in  the  Britub  Muaeuni  (Add  MS&.  36.543- 
36471),  Amonf  these  ii  a  Narrative  by  Church  ol  the  war  in  Greece 
dunnc  hla  tenure  of  the  command  (vob.  xxL-niiL,  Noa. 
96^65),  which  contatM  the  material,  for  correcting  maoy  error*  re- 
peated in  nHMt  works  on  the  war,  notably  the  strictures  oTFtnlay  and 
others  on  Church's  conduct  before  Ataens.  For  further  reference* 
lee  tbe  bibliography  appended  to  W.  Aliaon  Phillips's  chapter  on 
**  Greece  and  tbe  Balkan  Penlonila "  in  tbe  CdmM^  Modem 
Biilorj.  X.  S03.  (W.  A.  P.) 

OaSEK  LAKOnXOB.  Greek  b  «»  of  Uw  dgbt  main 
branches  into  which  tbe  iDdo-Eunpeu  language!  (q^)  are 
divided.  The  area  Id  which  it  it  (polun  hai  been  cuikmsly 
constant  throufbout  its  recorded  liistoiy.  These  limits  are, 
rougUy  speaking,  Hie  slwres  of  the  Aegean,  on  both  tbe 
Europeaa  and  the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  intermediate  islands 
(one  of  the  most  archaic  of  Greek  dialects  being  found  on  tbe 
eastern  sids  in  the  island  of  Cyprus),  and  the  Greek  peninsula 
generally  from  its  Bouthem  promontories  as  far  as  the 
mountains  which  shut  in  Thessaly  on  tbe  noitb.  Beyond 
Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains  lay  Uacedonia, 
in  wbicb  a  closely  kindred  dialect  was  spoken,  to  closely 
related,  indeed,  that  0.  Hoffmann  has  argued  (!>(«  Mahdontn, 
GMUngcn,  1906}  that  Uacedonian  is  not  only  Greek,  but 
a  part  of  the  great  Aet^c  dialect  which  included  Thcssalian 
to  the  south  and  Lesbian  to  the  east.  In  the  north-west, 
Greek  Included  many  nde  dialects  little  known  even  to  the 
ancient  Gredia  themselves,  and  it  extended  northwards  beyond 
Aetolia  and  Ambrada  to  southern  Epirus  and  Tbcsprotia. 
In  the  Homeric  age  the  great  shrine  of  Pelas^an  Zeus  was  at 
Dodona,  but.  by  the  time  of  Thucydides,  Aetolia  and  all  itortb 
of  It  had  come  to  be  looted  upon  as  the  most  backward  of  Greek 
lands,  whan  men  Uved  a  savage  life,  spcakiag  an  almost  unin- 
telligible language,  and  eating  raw  flesb  (iefMarinTM  Si  y'Kuaatv 
Bol  £iiio^iy»,  Ihuc  iiL  94,  of  the  Aetolian  Eurytancs).  The 
Greeks  themselves  had  no  memory  of  how  they  came  to  occupy 
this  land.  Thnr  eailiest  legends  connected  the  twigin  of  theii 
race  with  Thessaly  and  Mt.  Findus,but  Athem'ans  and  Arcadians 
also  boasted  themselves  of  autochthonoua  race,  iahabiliog  a 
country  wherein  no  man  had  preceded  thear  ancestors.  The 
Greek  language,  at  any  latc  as  It  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
remaikably  perfect,  in  vowel  sounds  bdog  tbe  most  primitive 
of  any  of  the  Indo-Eun^iean  languages,  while  its  verb  system 
has  no  rival  in  completeness  except  in  tbe  earliest  Sanskrit  of 
the  Vcdic  literature.  lu  noun  system,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is 
much  lets  complete,  iu  cases  bdng  more  broken  down  than 
those  of  tbe  Aryan,  Aroienlan,  Slavonic  and  Italic  families. 

The  most  rmtarlnble  chnnicteristic  of  Creek  is  one  conditioned 
by  the  seographical  aspect  of  the  kind.  Few  countries  are  so  broken 
Up  v^tl!  mountains  as  Greece.  Not  only  do  mountain  raoees  as 
CMewhere  on  tbe  European  continent  run  cast. and  west,  but  Other 
ranee*  crOM  them  from  north  Id  south,  thus  dividing  the  portion* 
of  Greece  at  some  distance  from  the  sea  into  hollows  without  outlet, 
every  valley  being  separated  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
from  contact  whh  every  other,  and  irrtfr-commuolcation  at  all 
■11  III  III  I  being  rendered  diflicult.  Thus  till  external  coercion  from 
Macedoa  came  into  play  it  was  never  posiible  to  establish  a  great 
centr^  Boyemmcht  controllinK  tbe  Greek  mainland.  The  gco- 
grafriiical  utuation  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegean  equally  ted  to  the 
uobtion  of  one  little  territory  from  another.  To  these  Kographical 
conridcratioRB  may  be  added  tbe  inveterate  desire  ot^ttie  Greeks 
to  make  the  >M«,  the  dly  state,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  an 
independent  unit,  a  desire  which,  originating  In  the  geographical 
conoitions,  even  accentuated  the  ixJating  effect  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Thus  at  one  time  m  the  little  island  of 
Amoi^  there  were  no  less  than  three  separate  and  independent 
potittcal  units.  The  inevitable  result  of  geographical  and  politiod 
oiviuon  was  the  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  tocal  character- 
istics In  lairruage,  differentiating  in  this  respect  also  each  political 
community  Tmm  it*  nearest  neigthbours.  It  wa*  only  natural  that 
die  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  little  adapted  tomaintaina  numerou* 
population  (hould  have  cariy  sent  off  swarms  to  other  lands.  The 
earliest  stage  of  coloniialion  lie*  In  the  borderland  between  myth 
and  history.  Tlie  Gieeln  themselves  knew  that  a  popntation  had 
pmeded  them  in  the  Uamli  of  the  Cydadc*  wbcfa  they  idcatUsd 


with  the  Carians  of  Asia  Minor  (Herodotus  t  iji;  Thncy<Udet  U 
4.  8).  Tbe  same  population  indera  appear*  to  have  preceded  than 
on  the  mainland  ol  Greece,  for  there  are  similar  place-names  in  Cuis 
and  in  Greece  whidi  have  noc^tnotogy  in  GreeL  Tha*  tbecndieg* 
of  word*  like  hraasws  and  HaUcamaisu*  seem  identical,  and  tM 
common  ending  of  plac»-«amcs  ia-u#>i.  IU>«*a*.  Jlji^Jliufci,  Ac, 
seem*  lo  be  the  tame  in  origin  trith  the  common  eoding  of  Mktk 
names  in  -tt^,  Alinda,  Karyanda,  &c.  Probably  tbe  earltcat  poftioa 
of  Asia  Minor  (o  be  coloniaed  by  tbe  Creeks  was  the  oortb-wtst,  to 
which  came  settler*  from  Tbesialy,  when  the  early  inhabitaata  wen 
driven  out  by  tbe  Tbemotiao*,  who  later  coatralkdtliesMty.  The 
name  Actdi*,  which  after  time*  gave  to  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  the  old  name  for  Theesaly  (tfdt.  vii.  176).  These  Tfaetprotlao* 
were  of  the  same  stock  a*  the  Dorian*,  to  vdNwe  invasion  of  tbe 
Pcioponnese  the  later  migration,  which  carried  tbe  Ionian*  to  Asia 
and  tbe  Cyprlot  Creek*  to  Cypni*,  ia  all  probabiliw  was  due.  Froni 
tbe  north  Aq^n  probably  the  Dorians  reached  Crete,  where  alone 
their  existence  ii  recorded  by  Homer  (Odyiiey,  m.  ITS  Diodoni* 
Sieulus  V.  80.  a) :  cp.  Fick,  rcrpMcAueke  Orlinomtn  (1906). 

Among  the  Greeks  of  the  pre-Dorian  period  Herodotus  distin- 
nusbe*  vaiiou*  stocks.  Though  tbe  name  is  not  Homerte,  both 
Herodotus  and  Thucydkka  tccogniaa  an  AcoUan  stock  which  mnst 
have  spread  over  Thosaly  and  far  to  the  west  till  it  was  supprewd 
and  absorbed  by  tbe  Doriao  stock  which  came  in  from  tbe  ooah- 
west.  The  name  of  Aedi*  still  attached  in  Thucydides'  time  to  tbe 
western  area  of  CUjrdoa  between  tbe  mountaiss  and  tbe  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  tbe  Corinthian  gulf  (iii.  103).  In  Boeetia  the  same 
stock  survived  (Thuc  vii.  $7.  5}.  overlaid  by  an  influx  of  Dorian*, 
and  it  came  down  to  the  isthmus:  for  the  Corinthiaii*,  though 
meakln^  in  hi*tOTlcal  times  a  Doric  dialect,  were  originally  AeoSan* 
(Thuc.  IV.  43).  In  the  Pelopoanese  Herodotus  recnniMs  (viii.  71) 
three  original  stocks,  the  Arcadians,  the  lonians  of  Cynuria.  and  the 
Achaean*.  In  Arcadia  there  u  little  doubt  that  tbe  pre- Dorian 
population  maintained  it*i^  and  its  language,  just  a*  in  the  moon- 
tains  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highbnds  and  Connemora  the  Cetlie 
language  ba*  maintained  itieH  aninst  the  Saxon  invaders.  By 
Herodotus'  time  the  Cynurian*  badboea  doridsed.  while  the  Ionian*, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  expelled  by  the 
Achaeina  (vii.  94,  vlu.  73),  appvcntly  themselves  driven  from  thdr 
own  homes  by  the  Donan  invasion  (Slrabo  vui.  p.  333  jIm.).  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  Achaean*  of  nistorical  time*  spoke  a  dialect 
akin  lo^tbat  of  nortbcm  Eli*  and  of  the  Greek*  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  How  dose  the  relation  tnay  have  been  between 
the  language  orthe  Achaean*  of  the  Pcioponnese  in  the  Homeric  age 
and  their  coniemnoraries  in  Thc*mly  we  have  no  means  c(  SKertain- 
ing  definitely,  tne  documentary  evidence  for  the  history  of  the 
dialect*  being  all  very  much  bter  than  Homeric  times.  Even  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  Agamemnim  baa  to  lend  the  Anadian*  Mot 
totaketbcmtoTroy(//uid.ii.6i>).  But  a  popolatioa  ^leakiig  tns 
same  or  a  very  rimilar  dialect  was  prabaUy  seated  on  the  casm 
coast,  and  migrated  at  the  bei^iming  of  the  Efcrfc  invasioe  to  Cyprus. 
A*  thi*  population  wrote  not  in  tbe  Greek  alphabet  but  in  a  peculiar 
lylbba^  and  held  Gtlle  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  GreA 
world,  it  succeeded  in  preserviiu  in  Cyprus  a  very  archaic  diakct 
very  closely  akin  to  that  of  Arcadia,  and  also  contmning  a  eoosidef- 
able  number  of  words  found  in  the  Homeric  vocabulary  bat  tost  or 
modified  in  later  Greek  elsewhere. 

On  this  historical  foundation  alone  i*  it  possible  to  understand 
cleariy  the  relation  of  the  dialect*  In  historical  times.  Tbe  pivhistoric 
m'T.Tm^nls  of  iTic  Crwt  lrib«i  can  to  some  p\ttnt  l^c  rtaliji  il  in 
til  ir  ilnlccti,  iT.  r(T:ordi.-fl  in  ih- ir  in-j: rip! ions,  ihoush  all  I'jisling 
intrripiions  lu  long  lo  n  miirh  l.ih  r  [«rioii.  Thus  from  the  ancicnl 
Aeon's  o[  lion  ill  rn  C.rcc  i  --[jr.iii^  ihf.'  Iii-tiirical  dialects  of  Thtsraly 
and  Lfhtios  »ich  ihc  ricii;li'>oiiriiiE  coa-i  nf  Asi,i  Minor.  At  an  carqf 
petiixl  the  Dorians  had  invatiod  and  10  ■.nine  oxtont  afTnlcd  im 
character  of  ihe  soulhcm  Thtssaliaii  .in  t  \'i  a  mikii  Rriaitr  exicnt 
that  of  the  Boeotian  dialect.  The  dulccts  of  Locris,  Pliocis  and 
Aetolia  wore  a  aomewhat  uncouth  and  unlitcrary  form  of  Dpric 
AcctirdiiK  to  accepted  tradilbn,  EKs  bad  been  colonbed  by  Olylw 
the  Aetemn,  and  tbe  dialect  of  the  mora  nonheriy  part  of  Bl(,m 
already  pointed  out,  i*,  along  with  tbe  Achaean  of  the  south  si4c-ef 
tbe  Corinthian  gulf,  doaelv  ^dn  to  thoae  dialects  north  (4  tlit 
Isthmus.  The  most  southerly  part  of  Elb—Triphylia— has  a  dialKt 
akin  to  Areadbn.  Apart  from  Arcadian  the  other  dialects  of  dtt 
reloponncse  in  historical  times  are  all  Doric,  though  in  amall  detail* 
they  difTer'aroong  themselves.  Thoiieh  wc  arc  unable  to  clicclr  the 
statements  of  the  historians  as  to  the  area  ocirupicd  hy  Innir  In 

e:historic  time*,  it  is  clear  from  the  li^cnd;  ol  ihe  close  contwKMn 
tween  Athens  and  Troeseo  that  the  same  dialect  had  been  spokes 
on  both  sides  of  Ihe  Saioeic  gnlf,  and  may  wdl  have  extended,  as 
Herodotus  says,  along  tbe  eastern  coast  of  the  Pdoponnese  and  the 
south  tide  of  the  Conotbbn  gulf.  According  to  legend,  tbe  loaiaai 
expelled  from  the  Pcioponnese  cdlccted  at  Athens  before  they 
started  on  their  misrations  to  the  coast  of  Asb  Mioor.  Be  that  u 
it  may,  leseiid  and  language  alike  connected  tba  Athenian*  with  the 
lonbns,  though  by  tbe  5th  centurv  ax.  the  Atbeniana  ooJeOBV 
cared  to  b*  known  by  the  name  (Hdt.  i.  143).  Lcmnot,  Imbro*  and 
Scyros,  whkh  bad  long  belonged  lo  Athens,  were  Athenbn  (tto  in 
language.  The  great  nland  of  Euboea  and  all  the  isbnds  of  tbe 
BcntmrAagMabMNeaGnoeeaad  Alto  am  hale,  GMas,AsMi 
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nonhcrly  lank  tslaml  on  ihe  Asiatic  coast,  mm*  to  have  been  Micin' 
■tlly  Acolic,  and  its  Ionic  retained  flomc  Acolif:  charactcriuk*.  The 
■not<l  KoullierlynfthiMTuinland  towns  which  wurcorieinally  Arwlic  was 
Smyrna,  but  this  at  an  early  date  I>ocamc  Ionic  (Hdc.  i.  The 
hst  im)Kirtant  Ionic  town  to  the  muth  was  Miletus,  but  at  an  early 
period  Ionic  widened  iu  area  towards  the  south  alw)  and  took  in 
HaticamassuS  Irom  the  Dorians.  According  to  Herodotus,  there 
Mre  lour  land*  ol  lontc  Ixtmctriptt  tUmrjt  rtratpti,  i.  142). 
Herodotu*  tells  us  the  areas  in  which  those  dialects  were  moken, 
but  nothing  of  the  differences  between  them.  Tbev  were  (t)  SunoCt 
(2}ChtosaiidErythrae,  (3)  the  towns  in  Lydia,  UJthetownilnCatia. 
The  lanKuaRC  of  ihc  inscriptions  unfortunately  is  a  tmrt,  a  conven- 
tional liiL-rary  hnRunge  v,-tiich  reveals  no  differences  of  Importance. 
Only  recently  \\ai  the  t  luractcribtic  so  well  known  in  Herodotus  of  ■ 
appi'aring  in  certain  words  where  other  dialect*  have  r  (fiim  for 
tnn.  naG  for  lof,  He.)  been  found  in  any  in^ription.  It  U<  how- 
ever, clear  that  this  was  a  popular  characteristic  not  considered  to 
be  sufticienil^'  diinititil  for  oiticial  documents.  We  may  conjecture 
itut  the  nitivi;  laiii^ua^iM  spoken  on  the  Lydiaa  and  Carian  coasts 
hnd  affected  ihe  L-harnoter  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Creek 
immigrants,  more  especially  a*  the  settlers  Irom  Athens  married 
Carian  women,  while  the  bcttkn  in  the  other  towns  were  a  mixture 
of  Creek  tribes,  many  of  them  not  Ionic  at  all  (lldt.  i.  146). 

The  more  southcrJy  i&lands  of  the  j\e);ean  and  the  most  southerly 
peninsula  ot  Asia  Minor  were  Doric,  in  the  Homeric  a^e  Dorians 
were  only  one  of  many  peo|>les  in  Crete,  but  in  historical  times, 
(hnugh  the  dialects  o(  the  ca-itorn  and  the  western  ends  oi  the  island 
differ  from  one  anoihcr  and  from  the  middle  whence  our  most 
valuabledocumentscomcallarc  Doric-  By  Meloi and Thera Dorians 
carried  their  lani^jgc  to  Cos,  Calymnus,  Cnidusand  Rhode*. 

Thcsw  settlrmenis,  Acolic,  lonk  and  Dork,  zcew  and  prosfiered, 
and  like  flourishinf;  hives  themselves  sent  out  Iresh  swarms  to  other 
laiK!>._  Moit  pnnperous  and  enernelk  of  all  was  Mtletu»,  whkh 
catabtikhcd  iti  tradmg  posts  in  the  Blaclr  Sea  to  the  north  and  in  the 
delta  tif  the  Nile  (Naucratis)  to  the  south.  The  islands  also  ^ent  off 
tbeir  colonies,  carrying  their  dialects  with  them,  Paros  to  Tliasos, 
EuboL-a  tu  the  peninrulas  of  Ch^ilcidice;  the  Dnrians  of  Mcftara 
suarded  the  entrance  to  the  Bl.ick  Sea  at  Chalrcdan  and  Byiantium. 
While  Achaean  influence  spread  out  to  the  more  southerly  Ionian 
Ularuls,  Corinth  carried  her  dialect  « ilh  her  colonics  to  the  coakt  of 
Acamania,  Lcucas  and  Corcyra.  But  the  greatest  of  alt  Corinthian 
rolonlcs  was  much  farther  to  the  wt-st — at  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Un- 
fortunatcly  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  same  or  adjacent  Mtcs 
haa  led  to  the  loss  of  almost  all  that  is  early  frum  Ci>rinth  and  from 
Syracuse.  Corcj'ra  has  bcijueathed  to  us  some  inturcsting  grave 
inscriptions  Irom  the  6th  ceMury  d.c.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  early  colonized  by  Grci  ks,  According  to  tradition  Cumae  was 
(oundcil  nut  long  alttr  tho  Trojan  W.tr;  e\<en  if  we  bring  the  date 
nearer  the  founding  of  Syracu-u;  in  71^5  n.C-,  we  ba\e  apparently  no 
record  cnriirr  than  (he  first  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  though  it  is 
(till  the  earliest  of  Chalcidian  inscriptions.  Tarentum  wasa  Laconian 
foundation,  but  the  Ltnges^t  and  most  important  document  from  a 
Uteonian  cidony  in  Italy  comes  from  Hcracka  about  the  end  of  the 
fth  century  a.c. — the  report  of  a  cammwMon  upon  and  the  lease  nl 
temple  lands  with  description  and  conditions  almost  of  modern 
Mccition.  To  Arhaea  beionced  the  south  Italian  towns  of  Crotoit, 
Metnpontum  and  Sybaris.  The  ancesiiy  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Skily 
imm  been  explained  by  Thuc^dide*  (vi.  3-5).  Selinus,  a  colony  of 
UeC^ni.  bowrnys  its  oriitin  in  its  dialect.  Gela  and  Aiirifientum  tut 
««  cfaarly  show  their  descent  from  Rhodes.  Accordiiw  to  tradition 
the  fcreat  city  of  Cyrenc  in  Afrka  was  founded  from  Then,  iticH  an 
iffshoot  from  Sparta. 

CttiEF  Characteristics  of  tub  Greek  Dialects 

I.  Arcadian  and  Cyprian. — As  Cyprian  was  written  in  a  syllabary 
which  could  not  represent  a  consonant  by  itself,  did  not  distingm^ 
betu'een  voiced,  unvoiced  and  aspirated  consonants,  did  not  rpprewnt 
It  all  a  Tianl  before  another  consonant,  and  did  not  distinguish 
between  long  and  short  wwels,  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols  is 
of  the  nature  ol  a  conundnim  and  the  answer  is  not  always  certain, 
'rhus  the  same  combination  of  two  symbols  would  have  to  stand 
for  »4n,  rMi,  Urt,  M^,  rMt,  ru**,  ri,  M).  No  inscription  of  more 
than  a  few  words  in  length  is  found  in  either  dialect  earlier  than 
the  5th  century  B.C.  In  both  di.ilects  the  number  of  important  in. 
■criptions  is  steadily  increaning.  Both  dialects  rhanfjc  hnal  0  to  u, 
ia4  passtnc  into  Art.  Arcadian  changes  the  verb  ending  -at  into 
-at.  .Arcadian  usekS  or  f  for  an  original  fip-sound,  whkh  ai^peara  in 
Attic  Greek  a«  ffi  {IUm.  Attk  fl&XXtt,  "  throw."  In  Infieidon  both 
mgree  in  dianginE  -is  of  maivultnc  -i  stems  into  «>  {Arcadian  cotrki 
this  form  abo  into  the  feminine  -i  stems),  and  in  uring  locarives  in 
-M  and  -ei  for  the  dative,  such  locatives  being  governed  fav  the 
prepositions  irli  and  ii  (berore  a  consonant  h  in  Arcadian).  Verbs 
m  -M  and  -w  are  declined  not  a*-«i,but  a*-jit  verbs.  The  final 
(  o(  the  ending  of  the  3rd  plural  present  changes  the  prccedinj^  r 
to  4ifiarat,  cp.  Laconian  (Doric)  fiporrt,  Attk  ^(powri,  Lesbian 
^ipQLti.  Insteao  of  the  Attic  rit,  the  interrogative  pronoun  appear* 
at  the  initial  9  in  Arcadian  htan^  written  with  a  special  symbol 
^.  The  pronutKiatton  is  not  certain.  The  original  sound  was  jw, 
as  in  Latin  qui*,  whence  Attic  rfr  and  Thessalian  iIi.  In  Arcadian 
sav  the  Acolk  pairtkle  m  and  tht  lonk  «r  awm  10  be  combined. 


a.  J  rofir.— Though  Boeotian  Is  overlaid  with  a  Doric'clement,  It 
neverthekss  agrees  with  Thessalian  and  Lesbian  in  some  character- 
istics. Unlike  Greek  generally,  they  represent  the  original  of  the 
word  for /oar  by  ir  before  <,  where  Attic  and  other  dialects  have  r: 
ir{na«(t,  Attic  Tirro^.  The  corresponding  voiced  and  aspirated 
sounds  are  similarly  treated :  BlX^oioi  Ihe  adjective  in  Thessalian  to 
A«X^,  and  for  9i)p.  They  all  tend  to  change  o  to  t>:  trvna, "  name" ; 
m>  for  w  in  Thessalian :  "ArXovr,  "  Apollo  " ;  and  v  in  Boeotian  for  « : 
fmU  {aUla),  "  house."  They  also  make  the  dative  plunl  of  the 
third  declension  in  -taai,  and  the  noifact  patticiple  active  is  declined 
like  a  present  participle  in  •M^  liiftead  of  the  Atheiuan  ipetbod  of 
giving  the  father'a  name  in  the  genitive  when  a  citizen  ia  lieKribedt 
these  dialects  (especially  Thessalian)  tend  to  make  an  ndjective: 
thus  instead  of  tbe  Attk  ^uavWnp  Awwrfiraaii,  Acolic  would 
nther  ha^-c  &.  AwnrBtrnoi.  Thrssiilian  stands  midway  between 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian,  agreeing  with  Lesbian  in  the  use  of  double 
consonants,  where  Attk  has  a  single  consonant,  with  or  without 
lengthening  of  the  previous  syllable;  hiid,  Attk  tM  for  an 
original  *eimi;  vrUXa,  Attk  mtXq;  fimt  for  an  earlier  Hrfot,  Attic 
(Im,  Ionic  tttm,  Doik  {4m.  Where  Attk  has  -at  from  an  earlier 
-ut  or  -am,  Lesbian  has  -ui:  roll  I^xoti  accusarive  in  Le^iaR 
for  older  rin  fipx'n.  Lesbian  has  no  oxyton  word*  according  to 
the  grammarians,  the  accent  being  carried  back  to  the  penult  or  ante- 
penultimate sellable.  It  has  also  no  "  rough  breathing,"  but  this 
cbarartcriMic  it  shared  with  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  with  other  dialects.  The  characteristic  nartkle  of  the  dialects 
is  It,  which  is  used  like  the  Doric  is.  the  Arcadian  kc»,  and  the  Attk 
and  lonk  tr.  ThesMlian  and  Lcstnan  agree  in  making  their  long 
vowel).  c\(ix,  n  belonging  <i  (a  close  It  not  a  diphthong),  nrrfpi 
"  father."  The  «  sound  did  not  become  tl  Bs  in  Attic  and  lonic^ 
and  hence  when  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  introduced  it  was  qcUev, 
or  when  in  contact  with  dentals  100,  as  in  Mouua~Snifi>,  "  name," 
raixa^rbxt,  "  chance  the  pronunciation,  thcrriore,  must  have 
been  like  the  English  sound  in  ttmi,  tune.  Boeotian  developed  eailkr 
than  other  dialects  the  changes  in  the  vowels  which  riiaracterire 
mo<lem  Greek;  oi  became  I,  *al  paswnK  into  nA:  compare  ntil^ 
and  fiMla  above:  <i  became  1  in  lx<,  has."  Thessallaa  shows 
some  example*  of  the  Homeric  genitive  in  -mo:  stAlftaia,  ftc.; 
its  ordinary  genitive  of  »•  stems  is  in  -«. 

There  are  some  points  of  connexion  between  this  group  and 
Arcadian-Ci'prian:  in  both  Thessalbn  and  Cyprian  the  character- 
istic irriXir  (Attic,  &C-,  T^Xti)  and  iaiofa-  for  are  found,  and 
Ijoth  groups  form  the  "  contracting  verbs  "  not  in  •*#  btit  in  -tu. 
In  the  second  group  as  in  the  first  there  is  little  that  precede!  the 
5th  century  B.C.  Future  additkns  to  our  materials  may  beeapcctcd 
to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  two  groups  and  Homer. 

i.  lotiiC'Allic.—OiK  of  the  earliest  ol  Greek  inscriptions — of  the 
7th  ccniur)',  at'  least — is  the  Attic  inscription  written  in  two  lines 
from  right  to  left  upon  a  wine  goblet  («bwx^)  given  as  a  priw: 
Ah  rw  6pxtvar  rirror  I  droMraTa  walfii  rSn  IttSr  fiai.  The  iMt 
words  are  uncertain.  Till  lately  early  inscriptions  in  Ionic  were 
few.  but  recently  an  early  inacnption  ha*  been  found  at  Ephcaiis 
and  a  later  copy  of  a  long  early  inscription  at  Miletus. 

The  most  nnuceabk  characteristk  <H  Attk  and  lonk  is  the  chan|[e 
of  i  into  e  which  n  universal  in  lonk  but  does  not  appear  in  Attic 
after  another  vowel  or  a.  Thus  both  dialects  used  /i^qp.  riji4  from 
an  earlier  iiirw,  ri^o,  but  Attic  had  eoMa,  rpitiM  and  -xupt,  not 
m>tli.  rAyiM  and  as  in  Ionic.    The  apparent  exception  %6n 

is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  this  word  a  digamma  f  has  been  lost 
after  inDonciipFa.  That  the  change  took  place  after  the  lonians 
came  into  Asia  is  shown  by  the  word  M^foi,  which  in  Cyfwian  is 
Miloi;  the  Medes  were  certainly  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  long 
after  the  conquest  of  Ionia.  While  Aeolic  and  the  greater  p»n  of 
Dork  kept  f,  this  symbol  and  the  sound  id  represented  by  it  had 
disappeared  from  both  Ionic  and  Attic  bcforccxisting  records  begin — 
in  oilier  words,  were  certainly  not  in  use  after  Soo  B.C.  The  symbol 
was  known  and  occurs  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Both  dialects 
agreed  in  changing  a  Into  U,  so  that  a  «  sound  has  to  be  represented 
by  oir.  The  short  o  tended  towards  «,  so  that  the  contraction  of 
0+0  gave  CHI.  In  the  same  way  short  r  tended  towards  *,  so  that  the 
contraction  of  t+*  gave  n,  wfikh  was  not  a  diphthong  but  a  clone 
^-sound.  In  Attk  Greek  these  contractions  weie  represented  by  O 
and  E  respectively  till  the  official  adoption  of  tbe  Ionic  atphabct  at 
Athens  in  403  n.C.  So  aho  wete  the  lengthened  eyilable*  which 
represent  in  their  kngtb  the  low  of  an  caruer  consonant,  a*  Ifxiva 
and  iNva.  AcoUc  l^nv,  Imww.  «rhkh  stand  for  a  prehistock 
*^<j««  and  *Tntitfa,  containing  the  ••-  of  the  fim  aorist,  and 
T«fa,  obovt,  Ixvvn  representing  aii  earlier  xtrt,  otmn,  >x^* 
(.1  pi.  present)  or  Ixorrnt  (dative  pi.  of  present  part kiple).  Both 
dialects  also  agreed  In  changing  r  before  t  into  «  (like  ActJk),  a*  in 
Ixnvt  above,  and  In  the  3rd  peraon  singular  of  -lu  verbs,  tU^i. 
Mtuwi,  &c.,  and  in  noun  stems,  as  In  U«ii  for  an  eariier  'Mrit. 
Neither  dialect  used  the  partfcic  h  or  «,  but  both  have  ir  instead. 
One  of  the  effects  <rf  the  change  of  S  into  «  was  that  the  combination 
a«  chan^  In  both  dialect*  to  «a,  whkh  in  all  Attk  records  and  in 
the  later  Ionic  has  become  *m  by  a  mctathcas  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels:  roil,  eariier  ^6t.  "temple,"  U  In  Homeric  Creek  »s*i, 
in  later  lonk  and  Attk  In  the  datlvie  (locative)  ^ur^  of  the 
-<  stems.  Ionic  has  geneialty  'i|i«i  on  the  analogy  of  the  nociuar; 
Attk  had  first  the  old  locative  form  bi  -^t,  -«•*,  wMeh.  s«»«en&. 
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in  form*  which  became  advcrbi  like  Aft(r«n  and  N«in;  but 

niter  4ao  B.C.  llii-m  wire  TL-plitt-d  by  -«it.  Oipui,  &c.  The  Ionic 
of  AiM  Minor  jliiiucd  many  ch>inf>(;i>L'arlicttban  that  of  the  CycUdcs 
mid  l{uln>^'<i.  It  iM  the  aspirate  very  urly:  h<:iice  in  the  Ionic 
iii|ihj1ii  t  II  I*  f.  not  it  ihantieil  au  und  tu  into  oo  and  snd 
very  I'.irly  n-plici-d  lo  a  l.irgc  cxiL-nt  tlie  by  the  -u  v«rb».  This 
i'i>iil'ii->i>.>n  Iw  ■.•.fn  in  priigrcss  in  the  Attic  literature  of  the  5th 
iiml  -illi  iciitiirits  o.ciM'wju  gr.ndually  giving  way  to  itwrtiii, 
wliilr  till'  titvr.itiiru  gL'iii.>ralIy  vxi  forms  like  htUi  for  Wlif  (impft.). 
Ill  Attii'.i  iil;<u  thv  asjiiralion  which  Hirvivcd  in  the  Ionic  of  Euboca 
«iul  tiK-  i'yi-l.i(U-«  cL'.i'A'd  by  the  end  of  tlic  jth  ccntuiy.  The  Ionic 
III  A-i.t  Miiinr  ha»-wtw  tncgenitivncot  i-stcnu;  the  other  bmii  of 
limit'  li-ivi*  -iJm. 

4.  />ivH.  —An  already  montioiKd,  tlie  dLikctit  of  the  nonh-Wcst 
flilk-r  ill  'd'lvnil  nt\»xti  from  E>oric  rli^-livcc.  As  £'^"■^'^1  chariictcr- 
tsiti  Dijric  nuy  lie  noted  the  contractions  of  a+c  into  1,  and 
ti|  a  |-u  or  u  inlo  a,  while  ihe  results  in  Attic  and  Ionic  of  those  con- 
li.irliiint  jrc  a.  ;ind  w  ies)io:tivcly :  biui  front  ntim,  Atlic  bUm; 
Kfiiitiii  I  pi.  pres.  Iioni  n^i^.  Attic  n/iuiur;  rtfiu'  |;vn.  pU  of  ri/tt 
■■  liuiioiir,  Attic  Ti(i£i-,  In  inlk'ction  the  most  notirt-jble  points  arc 
iIk- pT'iii'imiiul  advvibi  in  Iuc.iti\-e  form:  rovrtt,  rigrtt  Cthia  from  a 
r-tum  limiti-d  tu  a  fi'u-  Doric  ili.ilects  and  ihu  Iluculic  Focts],  rttit, 
Sin,  Ihi^  n'lni.  pi.  of  the  article  toI,  roi,  not  ot.  oZ,  and  to 
(ui'fiH  in  Sclinu-.  and  Rhodes;  the  ist  pL  of  the  \'erb  in  -fut, 
ni)t  in  -fit',  cp.  the  Latin  ■nsns;  the  aorii't  and  future  in  -f-,  where 
(ittirr  dialrcts  havi-  -a-,  or  loiiiraction  from  presents  in  -{u;  luifa, 
ii<iiiid,  l>ijrii:  ifi'tu,  tlio  fuiiire  pas:i\-c  with  active  endings, 
IiLHrX^qiiirit  (Ulioik'.O.  lound  iis  vcC  Only  in  the  Doric  islands 
.iii'l  ill  ilie  Durii  prti-i;  of  Aichiiiiedt.s;  the  particle*  ot  "  if  "  and 
m  Hilh  1  hiniil.ir  lalui!  to  thu  Aeolic  m  and  the  Attic-Ionic  b. 
Ih'i'u:  IlkI  .in  .n'triiiiMiiun  ^y-'tcm  dilTvrcnt  both  from  Acolic  and 
Imiii  liiiiic-.Ulic,  but  tlik-  dctaiUof  the  eystem  are  very  unpcffcctly 

kll'iMll. 

In  ijUIlf  works  Doric  is  iifrcn  divitL-d  into  a  iieUttHi  tatrkr  and  a 
JihIi-iIu\  milii.  llui  the  dilTiYenci.'  ii  one  of  time  rather  than  of 
|.l  ■•  ■',  ihi'  (H-culi.irjiics  n(  Doric  iK-iny;  cr-idually  wftcncd  down  till 
It  ulllnialcly  inrr|;(il  in  tlic  lingua  /rtiu(a,  the  mfii.  which  in 
mil'  I'liHiiUvd  all  the  luijl  diatecl&  exceiit  the  descendant  of  Si^rian, 
'I / if"ini.in.  Ilrrc  it  i^  i-d^^ililc  Vt  mtiilijn  its  varieties  only  in  the 
liiii-|i'  I  l.irm.  (n)  The  roiiihcrn  dialects  are  well  illu«raicu  in  the 
itiuiipiiiinx  of  L:i''0''.i.t  n-tently  much  increased  in  number  by  the 
rii  .I'.-iiii'iis  of  the  liriii-h  Silio.;!  at  Athcnj.  Apart  from  some  b(ii-f 
ill  -Ik  .iiiun--.  tlie  ejrlit  t  ii-.-rii|itiun  of  importance  is  the  likt  of  n.'imra 
|.l  i<  •  -1  uii  A  lirunz''  mliinin  sfHjn  .iftir  479  n.c.  to  commcmor.itc  the 
liilfl  •  vthiih  li.\d  r>  piil^jei!  ihi!  Persi.ir.^  The  column,  originsUy  at 
I  li  1)1 1, 1,  i'.  ii'>H'  at  L'on.'i.iniinuple.  The  nK'>.t  flriking  Ciaturesof^the 
ili.il.<  [  .111'  ilie  rLli'iuiiiii  of  fat  the  beginning  <A  words,  as  in  the 
ih  ilii  .iiii>ii   itotn   tht  01I1   ri^ntury  farail^un   {Annual  of  Briliih 

:„i  I.  iiv.  144).    The  dialect  cnanaed  -i-  between  vowels  into 

I,  , /ill  li.i  U'^'a  "  mail'."  Later  it  chan^nl  8  into  a  sound  like  the 
I  .i.  li  li  III,        h  wai  represented  liy  a.   Belorc  o-tounds*  here  and 

1,1  (I"  r  IJiiiic  iliaVc.is  chanjed  tu  1:  fliit,  ci6t  for  (p^d," 

'I  III  11  nil  111  ii>iiir.u:iion  and  "  tuminnsitory  lenjihcninij  "  was  not 
 1  .,1.  .!>  Ill  Aliie  and  lunlc,  hut  q  and  w:  iiHr  inlinitlve B<Irai 

I         '.■•ii.ii,  1^  11.  rini;.  of  ii-i'teiiiA  ill  w:         aec.  pi.  in -tN:fi6t; 

J,   >■      ■•  )iM-i  iiti'd  by  ij.  nut  {,  as  in  Altic-Iunk*;  niatSttm 

I  lit  ill  il"  I  h.ix  many  »tian:.;etii):d>.  i-T'|K-ciaIly  in  connexifMI 
,  itliilii  'iti-  • 'liK  Jiiun  .iii-loi.;.itn/.i(iiin  i>(  (lie  hoys  jiidynunt;mFii. 

I I,  1  III  If  I'  ••■  <-<l<li  1  friitii  .1  U11  'inian  i  I'lony  in  S.  Iialy  have  eurinus 

I  |„  I'M  ihi'  il.it.  ihr  |i.irli<  i|>k'  riUTUiW-rwi  —  Altic 

.    Ill  ilir  di.iUit  <j[  M<  .'iiLt  we  know  liiiK-,  the  long 

i„  11,1.  lit  ,il>.iii  iii>  I'  M'  frmii  Aii'laiiii  Iteinr;  I'-iily  about  iix>  n.c. 
I<    11  \t,  .li'ili-H  jii' a  I  nil  .iJi  I. il.li- niimlH-r  of  rally  inscriptions, 

II.  I  III  >  liii  •  I  I  I  III  ili.'U  I  <  (111- '  uii  s  rei'ordi'd  at  the  temple  of 

\  . ,  I ,..  ,,i  I  ,„.|  .11111.  I'll  I  III  iii.iny  P'liiit!!  oi  interest.    There  is 

.„  ,„    .1,1,  1  (hi  i.ih  ii'iiiiiry  K.c.  from  the  temple  of 

^   ,    \   f  'iiivisi  <  in  (he  iihl  insrriptions:  fiF'^pira 

.1  .,  wli.  ill' 1  .il  ik.iii.l1  iir.iri'.iii^-l-yiiuindclian(;cfrom-iiIy. 
,  III,     -ii.l  . .  itiLi  t  III',:  AaiTiTi'Xi'tJa  3  4  irT'Ti/xrtio,  tin 
III,    iliil.ii  -if  iliv  Iii,iihii>   \alley  scem^  to 

I    I<  1 1 ,  I  li.iii  (lots  that  of  the  re<I  oC  the 

.  .    I    ,,,,1 1.  .mil  I:ii>i.   Ill  ihe  r.irlii  .t  inKripiioii;  pri> 

I  ,1..,  1 II 1. 1.ii-  I'.iMil  i<'->iiiii'1:...-iii<l  write  (and^  by 

.    \    '  1 .  „l-ii  I  II  1 .1  .'1  II  [.if  ihi  piirpise  in  old  Atiie. 

 ,  I  .1,  il,  III  l"i  .1  the  'li.ikit,  X  Ix-Fore  a  di-nral 

(.      ,,    i,\  Hill  in  Siiikin  the  perfei;t-;u.'live 

.    ,         ,ti    I:  -I-  .  Ixr  AiDiHaa,  &c-    From  MeKAra 
.  .        .1,1.  I .  •  ii|.iiiMi  ffiiiii  llie  lieginninit  aI  the  5lh 
,,.  1. 1.  Ill  1  ii|>iii<iio  finin  the  niidilte  tif  ilic 

.  I  .III  1  1  It^  /.iiiiiiiin  anil  i's  utlxr  ['ontic 

,  ll,i:  ill  III  iniii-i.    In  (.'iitr,  whkh  shows  a 
.  ■  . .  ill,  I  ■.  iLii  uiii'.i  iiiifMirtant  d-<cumcnl  i< 
.    .  ,  .  itm  •iul,iiiiiiiu  iwi-lve  labk':<  of  family 
.     .    .  .t  \•^•^^     llii'  kiral  uliih.ilx't  ha*  no 
.1  iii.l  iIk  1   iiiiiiiliuii*  llu-refore  written 

.  ^    ,     ■  ||. I ii.it II III  -PI         kept  bulh 

•  ,•  -1.1  I-,  i;iiiiiiiiK  with  a  ciinnin.inl : 
,    ,  I  HI  I  III '■'.ih.in  anil  Ri<mtian: 
,        iV    X  iiiiTiliiiu  d  With  d  pre- 
s..  .j.4.Aiiii  4X*4,ip.  lha  EaglMli 


pronunciation  of  laJk,  Ac.  In  Gortyu  mpi  1 
assimilated  to  where  #  must  have  been  a  ■{limit  lb  the  EariiA 
tk  in  iliin;  f-of  Attic  Greek  is  represented  initially  by  I,  me&tlij 
by  a.  but  in  some  (own*  by  r  and  *t:  U4((~fMi<f,  kmiltm 
^-iltit^lr).  Final  conNsants  arc  ■cneraUy  aiainrihted  to  tW 
beginning  uf  the  nest  word.  In  iuBecIiao  iherr  are  naiiy  hat 
peculiarities.  In  NUlo*  and  Thera  mome  very  old  inacriptigH  hate 
been  found  written  in  an  alphabet  without  ■ymboh  Ibr  4>  Jb  t, 
which  arc  therefore  written  as  rA,(iar  P  A,  ww,»m.  The uunli JLliua* 
of  *-t-f  and  of  0+0  arc  represented  by  E  and  O  napectndy.  Tk 
old  rock  iiucriptioiu  of  Thcra  are  among  the  moM  anhsk  )M 
discovered.  The  roost  chancieritiic  fralure  «f  Rbotfiaa  Doric 
b  the  infinitive  in  -lutr:  Uiw,  Stc  Attic  MmiI,  «Ud 
passed  also  to  Gcia  and  AKrigentiun.  The  inacriptioaa  tnm  Cm 
are  numerous,  but  too  bte  to  rcpiesent  the  carticM  form  «f  ik 
dialect. 

(b)  The  di.\lects  of  N.W.  Doric.  Locrian,  Phocian,  ActoSaa,  «idl 
which  CO  Etcan  and  Achaean,  present  a  more  uncooth  appemm 
than  the  other  Doric  dialects  except  pM-hap*  Cntaa.  Only  (n 
Locria  and  Phocis  come  fairly  old  inscriptions:  bier  ■  asuf  so 
developed,  in  which  the  documerts  of  the  ActoUaa  leagae  w 
written,  and  of  which  the  most  distinctive  nurk  is  ihe  dative  ftoA 
of  consonant  stems  in  tfixirrea  (~Attic  -Atlmm 

(-Attic  tyuBi),  &c.  Phociaa  and  the  Locrian  ot  Opus  haveslu 
fomi*  like  Aeolic  In  In  place  of  the  dative  in  -y,  locatim  ■ 

•««  arc  used  in  Locrian  and  Phocian.  Generally  north  ofibeCarintUH 
gulf  the  middle  present  naiticiple  from  wverbs  end*  ia 


timtlar  forms  are  found  alM  in  Elean.  Locrian  changed  *befairf 
into  a:  rari^  for  nriga;  cf.  English  Ktrr  and  Carr,  aorMstfairi 


.S'lirgraknJ,  n  apptar*  for  at,  and  and  f  are  still  much  to  tM  ■ 
the  5th  century  B.C.  Many  thousands  of  insciiptions  were  fonad  is 
tlic  French  excavations  at  Dcliihi.  but  nothing  cariicr  thaa  Aasi 
century  B^.  In  the  older  Insciiptions  the  Aeolic  hifliii  w  iIhIni 
in  -«a*i,  JpHpa  for  ttonK—ia  better  marked  than  later.  !■  tk 
Laws  of  the  Labj-ad  phratiy  (about  400  B.C.)  the  Renitivc  is  k  s^ 
but  a  form  in  -«  is  also  found,  Fobut,  which  senna  to  be  aa  aid 
ablative  fosulind  as  an  adverb.  The  nam.  pH.  tmai  Umm  m  aaid 
for  the  acc.  1  similar  forms  arc  found  in  Elean  and  AcbacUk 

The  more  important  of  the  older  materials  for  Achaean  cone  fiw 
the  Achaean  colonies  of  S.  Italy,  and  bcitig  santy  give  ua  oaty  as 
iniperiect  view  of  the  dialect,  but  it  i*  clearly  in  its  main  fcahniB 
Doric.  Much  more  remarkable  ii  the  Elean  dialect  haows  datly 
from  inscrijitions  found  at  Olymna,  some  of  which  arena  early  *■  Ik 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  native  dialect  was  mlaocd  fax 
by  a  Doric  and  then  by  the  Attic  mvf,  but  under  the  Caesars  tk 
archaic  dialect  was  restored.  Many  1^  its  charactcristica  it  sham 
with  the  dialects  north  of  the  Corintnian  Bulf,  but  it  cbaiwetoiWrail 
£  toa-  &c. ;(  was  apparently  a  ipinnt,asia  modem Graii 

(~lk  in  English  Ike,  Ihine),  and  is  represented  by  r  in  aeoe  ol  Ik 
earliest  inKripiions.    Final  -i  became  -y;  this  ia  foand  abt  ia 
l-aconian;  -ly-^  became  -««•,  tnit  was  not  Simplified  as  in  Attic  k 
:  taaa  "  Atlic  lira. 

A«  wx  have  seen,  Ionian*,  ActolUns  and  Dorians  tended  to  Iml 
local  peculiarities  and  make  a  generally  intelligible  diakct  ia  which 
treaties  and  other  important  rc^onls  were  framed.  Tlw  T 
literature  is  always  of  necesdty  to  some  extent  a  wmu^; 
Creek  trrilcra  the  use  of  a  *ov4'  was  especially  — 
local  dialect  of  Boeoiia  was  not  easily  intclhgible  ui  iilWi  i 
and  a  writer  like  Pindar,  whoK  patron*  were  maattv  not  Bt 
had  perforcetawrltc  in  adialect  that  they  could  unaerataad,  . 
he  writes  in  a  conveniiunal  Doric  with  Aeolic  demdata.  «Udl 
a  atmng  contraict  lo  that  of  Corinna,  who  kept  mora  or  Itttdkck 
lo  the  lloeoiian  dialect.  For  different  literary  purpaaaa  Gnck  m 
dillerent  umhI.  A  poet  who  would  write  an  ctMC  must  adopt  a 
(urm  of  Unguaije  modelled  on  that  of  Homer  and  Heaod:  Ak:Mt 
nnd  Sappho  were  the  models  for  the  love  lyric,  which  waa  thertfae 
Aeolic;  St«sichoru*  was  the  founder  of  the  triumphal  ode.  wfatckai 
he  was  a  Dorian  of  Sicily,  must  henceforth  be  in  Doric,  tho^|h  Pi^W 
was  an  Aculian,  and  its  other  chief  representativea,  Sinwoidcssad 
Ilacchylidus,  wca-  Ionian*  from  Ceo*.  The  dtoral  ode  of  tnar^ 
was  always  conventional  Doric,  and  in  the  Mrw  also  are  DoK 
words  like  ipLa,  Uu,  &c.  Elegy  and  epignun  were  founded  on  epic: 
the  satirical  iambics  of  Itipponaxand  oi*  late  disciple  Heioada*  vc 
lontc.  The  tir*t  Greek  proae  wa»  developed  in  loaia. oC  whkh  an 
e\<  L'lk'nt  example  has  been  preserved  to  u*  in  Herodotua,  Than< 
diile»  wan  not  an  Ionian,  but  lie  could  BOt  shake  UnucU  (ret  «f  lit 
tradition:  be  thcrriore  write*  w/iiam,  rtamm.  Afc,  witlMv-,  wkdl 
was  lunic,  but  is  nexvr  (bund  ia  Attic  laKriptioM  nor  in  tha  wriHt 
who  imitate  the  languaBC  of  common  Kfr  Ariitmihiiifa  Mna Mt 
l>.iro(lying  tragedy,  or  mher  fotmsof  literatura  or  aUectl.  Flkaanl 
tlie  Orator*  (with  the  partial  esceptioQ  of  Aatiphon,  «te  < 

has  •ev,  but  in  the  one  speech  actually  intended  for  the  I  

-rr-).  Similarly  Htppocrale*  and  hii  medical  adiool  In  Cm  wMt 
in  lonici  not,  howe\'cr,  in  the  Ionic  of  Hcrodotui^  but  In  •  ItaiiV 
miirc  akin  to  (he  Ionic  noirt  of  the  tnscriptioaa;  and  tU*  Akt 
ciiniinued  to  be  used  in  medicine  later,  much  as  docton  now  ■> 
Latin  lor  their  prescriptions.  The  first  Ktccmry  doctuneM  WtiM 
in  Atlie  prutc  i-  the  trt-.tlise  on  the  CMtHUHiwn  tf  Athmt.  i^ch  it 

tnerally  printed  amongst  the  minor  worki  of  XcbmAob.  bat  ifaA* 
lungs  to  about  435  n.c.  Fiom  the  fnvmm  «  iMMpfei^ 
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Banqutienwi  from  the  first  speech  of  Lyslas "'  Against  Thcomnestos" 
it  U  clear  that  the  Attic  dblect  had  changp<l  rapidly  in  (he  6ih  and 
5th  ccMituriK  B.C.,  and  that  much  of  ihc  phraseology  of  Solon's  laivs 
wa*  no  longer  intelligible  by  400  r.c.  Among  the  most  difficult  of 
the  literary  diatccti  to  tnice  is  ihe  r.ir!i.."ii— the  Homeric  dialetl. 
The  Homeric  question  cannot  bt  di-tu  -'-i  rl  h:rr,  an-.l  on  that  question 
it  ijwy  be  laid  qiiol  homints  loi  ifi:!ih!:-ir.  io  ihe  prcsL'nt  v.riter, 
howc^Tr,  it  seems  pTObabte  that  ihi:  tJicim  wi'n^  comiK>s(cl  in  Chios 
as  tradition  asserted;  the  !angujj;e  cnnnini  m.iTiy  Acoli^rn^,  .inil 
the  heroes  sung  are.  except  for  the  .Athcni.ins  (very  (irklly  rL-krrc  i! 
to),  and  possibly  Tclamonian  Ai;i>,  i  '  I  ilit.-  \'tn\-i  iiivtc.  Chi'is  ii.n 
IT  self  an  lonicizcd  Aeolic  colony  1  ■.  r  ^i,  7),  The  hyiHjthciis 
of  a  great  poet  wriiing  on  tht  '  ■  ]  ■  irl;..r  Acolic  lays  (Ma 
irJpur)  in  Chios  iccms  to  explain  tlic  main  peculiarities  of  the 
Homeric  languaje,  which,  bmtty^,  wu  aMtdiMl  ta  aonw  oiaat 
in  later  times  fiiit  under  lorif  -am'.UtBMIum  iimt-  Atfaniu 
inHucnce.  U.        ■.-iri  , 

Of  Dorian  litriature  we  know  little.  The  iraniaf  wMmwfci 
written  in  the  Syiacuiaa  dbkct  v  cre  much  ahned  Iff  langu^  by 
the  bte  copyists.  The  njost  Wrikine  dcx-clopment  of  the  bte  ehmical 
age  in  Doric  lands  is  that  of  pasioml  poetry,  which,  like  SociHer,  is 
"  writ  in  no  ianj^uajie,"  but,  on  .1  bans  o(  Syracusan  and  pottibly 
Coan  Doric,  ha^  in  its  structure  many  detnents  buiiuwed  from  the 
Acolic  love  lyric  and  from  epic. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Athens  became  ever 
more  important  as  a  literary  ccnirc,  and  Attic  prose  became  the 
model  for  the  later  roini.  which  gicw  up  as  a  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  local  dialects.  For  ihis  decay  there  were  several 
rcaMjns.  If  ihe  Athenian  empire  had  survived  the  Pcloponnesian 
War,  Attic  influence  would  no  doutic  soon  have  pormeaird  the  whole 
of  that  empire.  This  consummaiion  v..i>-  jio^tunned.  Aitic  became 
the  court  languape  of  Maccdon,  an^I.  when  Alcxandor's  rf>nijue*ts 
led  to  the  foundation  of  great  new  tfmn<,  like  Alexandria,  fillotf  with 
inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  ihc  Greek  unrld,  this  dialcel  fvirntihcd 
■  basis  for  common  intercourse.  Narur.iUy  the  resultant  'lialect 
was  not  pure  Attic.  Tlicrt!  wcri'  in  it  considerable  (races  of  Ionic. 
In  Attica  itself  the  dialect  was  !c55  uniform  than  elsewhere  even  in 
the  5lh  century  B.C.,  because  Athena  was  a  centre  of  empire,  litera- 
ture and  commerce.  Like  every  other  language  which  b  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  schoolmaster,  it  borrowed  the  names  of  foreign 
Ejects  which  it  imported  from  foreign  lands,  not  only  from  those  of 
Greek-speaking  peoples,  but  also  from  Egypt,  Persia,  Lydia,  Phoe- 
nicia, Thrace  and  cMwhcre.  The  loniatts  were  great  seafarers,  and 
from  them  Athens  borrowed  wordsforseactaftand  even  for  the  titles: 
iAirwrif  "  cbti,"  ^x'"  "  ^'K^  tide,"  an  Ionic  word  p^lt  fpeli  in 
Attic  fashion.  From  the  Dorians  it  botroiml  words  connected  with 
war  and  sport:  itx'y^t  nivayk,  &c  A  wldier  of  fortinw  like 
SCcnophon,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  away  frtmi  Athens,  introduced 
not  only  strange  words  but  Btntnoe  grammatical  constructions  also 
into  his  literary  compoMlion^  Wth  Aristotle,  not  a  bom  Athenian 
but  long  resident  in  Athens,  the  koip*  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Some  characteristics  of  Attic  fotrigners  round  it  hard  to  art|iiirc — 
its  subtli;  use  of  particles  and  its  an  i  nt.  IIi  iici.  in  Hi  lk'ni-tii:  Creek 
particles arecomparatively  rare.  .-Vi-i^rdin;;  to  Cicuro,  Tluoplirj^liis, 
who  came  from  as  near  .Attica  as  Erctria  in  l^nbiia,  was  ra->i1y 
detected  by  a  market-woman  as  no  Athcni:in  ,i(itr  he  h.id  lived 
thirty  years  in  Athens.  Thoucrilu-i,  an' Alhtriian,  who  was  taken 
priMincr  in  the  Peloponnesmn  War  and  livi<t  for  many  years  in 
Epirus  as  a  slave,  was  unable  to  rocovt  r  the  .^thrnian  accent  on  his 
return,  and  hia  family  Liy  under  th';  -.q-^iiirlon  that  ihcy  were  an 
alien's  children,  as  his  son  tells  u-  in  \  i'  rii',  ih(nes'  speech  "  Against 
Eubulidcs,"  In  the  uirf  there  v  ^  ■  ■  ^,il  divisions,  thouglj.the 
line  between  them  is  faint  and  r  ,i'  r.  Thire  was  a  niiri  of 
literary  mtnlikc  Polybius  and  of  i  .ru  i, II  v  prepared  state  documents, 
as  at  Alagnesia  or  Pergamum:  ,trid  a  aifiercnt  toiriol  Ihe  vulgar 
which  is  roprcscntcd  to  us  in  i(«  Ej^yptian  foria  In  the  Pentateuch, 
in  a  later  and  at  least  pariblly  Palestinian  fonn  ia  the  Gosjk-Is. 
Still  more  corrupt  ic  the  language  which  M  &nJn  tbe  iU-wnttcn 
and  ill-spelt  private  Ifttera  found  aitKHigst  toe  Egytitbn  papyri. 
Not  out  of  the  old  dialects  but  out  or  this  mm^  arose  modem  Gre^k. 
with  a  variety  of  dialects  no  teai  bewildering  than  that  of  ancient 
Givelc.  In  one  pbce  more  rapidly,  in  another  more  slowly,  the 
cbaractn-islics  of  modem  Greek  licgin  10  appear.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  Boeotia  the  von-els  and  diphthongs  Iict,-an  to  pass  into  the  char- 
acteiistic  sounds  of  modern  Gritk  imir  centuries  before  Christ. 
Dorian  dialects  illustrate  early  thi-  [i.w-inf;  of  the  old  aspirate*, 
the  sound  of  which  was  like  the  fin, d  I  in  fCnglish  bit,  into  a  sound  like 
the  English  tk  in  Ikin,  pith,  which  it  still  retains  in  modern  Greek. 
The  change  of  y  between  vowels  into  a  ,v  sound  was  charged  by  the 
comic  poets  against  Hyperbolus  the  demagogue  about  415  B.C. 
Only  wnen  the  Attic  sound  chaners  stood  isolated  amongst  the  Greek 
dii«lccts  did  they  give  way  in  tlir  mii-i  to  Ionic  Thus  the  forms 
with-«»-  insteaa  of -rr-  won  the  day.  «  hilc  modem  Grcrk  show;;  that 
sometimes  the  which  Atiie  tharLd  wi[h  some  Dnrir  dialects  a^id 
Arcadian  was  retained,  and  that  somtiimes  the  Ionic  -fw-.  which 
was  also  Lctbtan  and  partly  Doric,  took  its  place.  In  other  ca^cs. 
where  Ionic  and  Attic  did  not  agree,  lorms  came  in  which  u-ere 
different  (rom  either:  the  genitives  of  masculine  S  stems  were  now 
formed  as  ia  Doric  with  i,  but  the  analqgy  ol  the^  other  cawsjw 
have  been  (be  effective  fom.  iSk  I^mVoi  -ttiifik,''  Immt^' 


lonic*^,  Attic  PtAi.can only  be  Doric.'  In  the  first  &vc  centuries  of. 
the  Christian  era  came  in  the  mo<lern  Greek  characteriMicsof  Itacism 
and  vowel  contraction,  of  the  pronunciation  of  tie  and  M  mi 
and  Ml/ and  many  other  sound  changes,  the  lossof  thettativtand  the 
conluHon  of  the  1st  with  the  3rd  declension,  the  dropping  of  ihe  -w 
conjugation,  the  lo«a  of  the  optative  and  the  assimilation  of  tbe 
imperfect  and  second  aorist  endings  to  those  of  the  first  aorisL.* 
Tlwre  were  (neantimc  spasmodic  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  old 
lancruaite.  Lucian  wrote  Attic  dialogue  with  a  facility  almost  equal 
to  Placo:  the  old  dialect  was  levivi^  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sparta; 
Balbilta,  a  lady-in-wailing  on  Hadrian's  empress,  wrote  epigrams 
in  Aeolic,  and  tnere  were  other  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  But  they 
were  only  lourt  force,  t^wot  'ASiinSoi,  whose  flowers  had  no  root 
in  the  spoken  language  and  therefore  could  not  survive.  Even  in 
tbe  hands  of  ■  cultivated  man  like  Pluurch  thcaoi»4  of  tbe  ist 
centuiy  k.0.  looka  entirely  di0ercnt  from  Attic  Greek.  Apart  from 
non-Attic  conatnictions,  whiL-h  are  noc  very  nunwraua,  the  difference 
coni^sta  largely  in  the  new  vocabulary  oTtbe  philosophical  Kbocde 
since  Aristotle,  whose  Jaivon  had  become  part  of  the  langu^  o( 
educated  men  In  nutaren's  time,  and  made  a  tfiflcrence  in  the 
language  not  unlike  that  which  has  been  brought  about  in  Engllib 
by  the  developmcDt  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  i>  hanlly  necetoary 
to  say  that  these  changes,  whether  of  the  ubi^  or  tif  moaemGrteL 
did  not  of  necessity  Impair  tbe  powers  of  the  language  as  an  oipn  of 
expression;  if  elaborate  inflection  were  a  nect'Mity  for  the  higbeat 
literary  merit,  then  we  muat  prefier  Caedinon  to  Milton  and  Cynnnilf 
to  Shakeepeue. 

Tlu  Chief  CkaratlrrUties  ofGmk. 

As  la  obnoua  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Greek  cnalcct*. 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  early  history  of  Gicek  as  haiidea 
down  to  us  as  that  of  a  single  uniform  tongue.  From  the  earlKst 
times  it  shows  much  variety  of  dialect  accentuattd  by  the  geo- 
Biaphicol  characteristics  of  the  country,  but  arising,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  came  into  the  country  in  separate 
waves  divided  from  one  another  by  centuries.  For  the  history  of  the 
language  It  is  necessary  to  take  as  a  beginning  the  form  of  the  Ind^ 
European  language  from  which  Creek  desccnrled,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
reconstructed  from  a  compariwn  of  the  individual  I.E.  Imguagca 
(sec  I Nix>- European  Lancuaoes).  Tbesoundsof  this  language,  so 
far  as  at  present  ascertained,  were  the  following : — 

(a)  II  vowels;  a,  J,  e.  *,  1, 1,  o,  d,     u, »  (a  short  indistinct  vowel). 

fb)  14 diphthongs:  ai,  an,  ri,  eu,  01,  m,  di,  dw,  it.ev,  di.tfv,  71, 

u}  30  stop  consonants. 

Labials:  p,  b,  ph,  bh  (ph  and  Mt  bchg  p  and  A  fdlowcd  by  an 

audible  breath,  not  /  and  f). 

Dentals:  I.  d,  ih,  dk  (ffc  and  dh  not  spirants  like  the  two  En^sh 
sounds  in  Ihin  and  lh«i,  but  asniratcd  /  and  if). 

Palatals :  k,  £,  %h,  Ih  {kk  and     aspirates  as  cxplaliKd  alm-e). 

Velars:  q,  g,  gk,  gk  (velars  dittir  from  nabtals  by  being  produced 
against  the  soft  palate  instead  of  Ihc  root  of  the  mouth). 

Labio-vclars:  jJ,  gt,  oiA,  phithtxe  differ  from  the  velars  by  bcin^ 
combined  with  a  sli^t  labial  ici-MHind). 

(rf)  Spirants- 
Labial:  w. 

Dental:  *,  ^post-dental  j,  f,  intcrdenul  possibly  h,  V. 
Palaul:  If  ^otch  ck),  y. 

Velar:  x  (a  deeply  guttural  x, heard  now  in  S«-iss  dialects!, }. 
Ooscly  akin  to  w  and  y  and  often  confused  with  them  were 
the  semi- vowels  }  and  j. 

(e)  Liquids:  /,  r. 

(f)  Nasals:  m  (labial),  n  (ilental),  «  (palatal),  n  (velar),  the  last 
three  in  combination  with  uuiilar  consonants. 

(a)  As  far  as  tbe  vowels  are  concerned,  Creek  retains  the  original 
state  of  things  more  accurately  than  any  other  language.  The  sounds 
of  short  <  and  short  0  in  Attic  and  Ionic  were  close,  so  that  e+e 
contracted  to  a  long  close  e  represented  by  tt,  0+0  to  a  long  close  o 
reptcsciiitd  by  oir.  In  these  dialects  u,  both  lone  and  short,  was 
modifie<l  to  11.  and  they  changed  the  long  d  to  2,  tfioiwb  Attic  has  A 
after  (,  1  and  p.  In  Greek  ?  appeared  regubrly  aa  a,  but  tuider  the 
influence  of  analogy  often  as  «  and  a. 

fi)  The  short  tH^phthoncs  as  a  wholc_ remained  unrhaneed  before  a 
foltowinK  con»)nant.  Belorc  a  following  vowel  the  dipnthong  was 
divided  oetween  the  two  syllables,  the  ■  or  t-  forming  a  consonant  at 
the  beainning  of  the  tmxom  sjllable,  which  uliimately  disappeared. 
Thue  IKKB  la  root  dheu-  "  run  "  comes  a  verb  Mw  for  Ah/u,  from 
an  earlier  Vb>^  The  correspond! mt  adjective  n  9ait  "swift," 
for  A>-Ai-t,  from  an  earlier  *0cv-a-i.  The  only  dialect  which  kept 
the  whole  diphthong  in  one  syllable  was  Aeoltc  The  long  diph- 
thongs, except  at  the  ends  of  words,  were  shortened  in  Attic-  Some 
of  these  appear  merely  as  long  vowels,  having  lost  their  second 
clement  in  (he  proethnlc  jieriod.  Apparent  long  diphthongs  Ukr 
those  in  XgrM^iYia,  ff^hi  anse  by  cemtr.iction  of  two  syllables. 

(r)  The  consonants  Buffered  more  extentavc  change.  The  voiced 
aspirates  became  unvoiced,  so  that  M,  dh,  gh,  ak,  g!h  areconfused 
with  original  f^,  Ik,  tk,  gh,  a]t:  l.E.'bheri  (SlcL  bkarSmt)  is  Or. 
^fiui  I.E.  *dkimot  (Skt.  dhumai),  Cr.  aSptf,  I.E.  'jkime-  (Skt. 
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,  ^y.-x'j^i:  I  E.  •j/i»A-  (SIrt.  tlitk-),  r,r.  trlxn: 
Z"      A,ct-  (iirolwbljO,  tfufx.    The  p?l.ital 

'.^  rfi>lin?uiihcd  in  L^n-ck;  for  the  Jirftr- 

.-  *^"-_'  -  -  rt-'-n  muft  l)c  had  tu  Ungu.-ii:»  of  ihc  salem- 
.-^'■^  '  ^  J Sbvoiiic,  whore  tht  n,-ib(.-iU  appear 

'  -  "  :%.---iiiKiTrAS-  Lasol-acesI.  Ihc-  l.il.-io-vcbr 
■    -      7  - — ;  ■  t;r;ns  in  ihe  diffcient  Greok  ili.ilcrls, 

■  '    ■   "  ,.  »|--"ToTint  sound*.  Thj»  in  Atiic  before 

■  _-        '     ,  .'■^       lirii-*  apprars  as  »,  ^,      bcforo  « 

^    •  f-'.^injtion  with  m,  which  led  lo  lo?* 

•  .       -'       -  .J        ■.  1.  V    Thu*  ttottai  roricsponils  to  the 
■-•  ~  "*  c^Jir.j;;  ffeCt  to  Latin  bos  (borrowed 
.-  '  ,  .wi  "ibufhtcr."  »jt<kmr.  old  Irish 

-  -■  -  ^^  t^'v  form*  with  p«rc  fomu  in  the 

... -.  u    -j:  1  Jr.t  Fulimn,  and  in  the  Cymric 
~    ..-  1  "Th*  iJvnial  fomii  r,  I,  t  stand  by 

7  .   -  .  .  I'll'  sJTie  nvl  as  mj,  «!,  cic.) 

>.Van       old  Iri'h  tin,  WcUh/wy, 
.  '  '<"»,'i«.    Ionic  tiavtptt    "four  ii 

vV.'  :  t.:;'*.  nU  Iri>h  crIkir.oM  VVdih 
^-      nvt       vou^.    For  the  voiced 
V     ■■      ■  ■'■-I'l  ■*  lifore  r  and  i  sounds;  thus 
•,■  V.  -o       :  A*  SV(.  jlr^i.  Latin  rirw;  fitii 
-    I  ■.  .\r\- \  j.ri.in  and  Acolic,  r  and 
-  |vir.ilkl  to  Attic  rirtsptf 

_  .  T.*:  It,   lv>t>tian  lirrapn;  Thc*- 

■  .iIi-^'s-Ul-  of  Atiir  ftrf'jLnjiat, 
,■.    .    ■vA-.t.  4".d  jI^o  a^Xojioi.    In  Arrailijn 

-.wwt  1.1  ni  wjs  on,  in  Thci-salian 

■  ..■>i  v».v  till-  ;irticlc  on  ()). 

-  ■-  >  ''■■«■  •topped  conson.mta  aroie  in 

■  ■■        ;        "''■'V'.'  first  -ff«-  and  1  \wr  -a-  in 

■.■wv  -     .>^"•  C""'"*  iwonimci.ilion  of -ffff-  and 
\    .....  .■•  f.iilu  r  A.rWmi.  Bixntian  ^vottdi, 

.    V luatU-M;  llbnuric  plamt, 
.     ■         "...  '"■•'•itHS;  -«|.,   .)(|.  became 

*■       "ino  from  *rf(ia,  cp.  Latin 
1    ,    \      ..  iOiniMM'ive  to  iXaxtt.      and  t^ 
'■  ■.■    i^'-i'-f    fnini    iXiJt.    ste.Tl  iXrii- 
.  .  .i.r.v"  l.l-.h." 

-  .  J  in  ilii'  Gm  k  alphabet  by^,  the 
.    .  ■"■  thi-  .^lund  was  lo^t  very  early. 

•  j't.i  l.l■^biilll,  it  *as  rrr..i!.iL'ni,  and 

 wiilly  at  the  Ix^^inninfi  iif  word;. 

,    ,  .      \-.x  \  I'V  di-lrifts  ivWh  h.id  retained 

,     .      ■■  %>f,-r   AiuHc    for   piioK,    I.e.  ffioiov, 

^  ■•■  ■»  ■■ '  ii.iiv;  in  (onic  il  lengthened  the 

.       .  iirt'iiam  i*  scanned  with  D  lonK 

,  t  -  ,  .■■■i.iini  d  iFii-,  Attic  has  tinii, 
:  .  .  .■Miliination  with  t  Iwramc -ow-, 
.-•1.  iiFro^d,  wlrtaffts  for  I.E.  giclii-. 
.  s.  iviiis  in  chanjiiii;  the  arppcamnVe 
■  ■  In'tiirc  vowtii  at  ihc  ucinninc 
I  .-i  it  into  an  h  sound, 

liiA  is  the  iiit[ie  word      the  Latin 
.  ;V  f.imc  slom  as  the  Latin  wl, 

■         Ninio  as  tile  Latin  uro  ('tuiO. 

into  fi:  iiili',  ^itl-  syiiiiian. 
•    I  Jaald;:i"i,  lini;li  h  jTi'rrt;  C[i. 
11  ■■•■.If  "linipl'.-."  ihrouKh  vafut 
,.•■//  ■■  ilwill."   Bi-turc  n.t^li  and 
>  ,  I  .•(in  mt-ru-t,  riistli.-h  inii.V; 
>    .  Lilin  laxut,  Miielish  slaek; 

'  .  •  a:  l-'iijOi-h  tlreem  (where  /  b  a 

')  *.'iri-i;iiiif ;  cp.  auo  ^iXapfuUiii. 

«    1  1  ■!  lui.illy:  whi  n  ^sjimilaled,  in  all 

 ^\)Ul>k  ii  Un;;ihen(d  if  not 

^         ||n>  firr-l   aoriit  Vnrmlil. 
■ .-  ii.ii.iiivc       rillicr  remained 
-1,  ,tii<l  Attii;  To(t,  rdt,  in  Doric 
•  'ji  liii"  V*'""i        ".one"  for 

■,  s  'i.  ti*.  Av-iinilati'in  ot  o  lo 
\  i.inii;  Snpoi",  hut  Attic 

Ihri.i:  iK^fa,  hut  iirriLXa  for 
'        ..  - \V  I'lrviiiii*  syllable:  tutelrj 
■  i!>.-  ili  Hi  litTi^-r,  it  .flf  forrr.iniia 
'       1,.^.  ^. ,,illiil  wmant  nH-Lils),  Before 
»,ih  N,  thf>iii;h  from  the  Mine 
iiiil  survive  in  Omit,  but  U 
■  "       'xyiiiiiinK 'I*  4T»*  =  Skt. 

,   ,  ii  ili-.i|iih'ars,  nflcrtinf;  thu 
'        •Siir  ii  nwonant  pf«;i-odcs: 

,  ,  J  iW  inulmciii  ot  ibe  iumIc 
^vll  it*  nniDinant  rhjractL'f 


rsrit,  Latin  UiitHt,  a-  neguive  partidb,  Latia  m.  »; 
^-■Xiiirt  has  thk- Aaiiic  |iiefi;(ai  tbcLuiaiHi-plR  (i^).  neliqHh 
ill  similar  cast-.  »h<>w  As  or  BXaod  p«  or  t^:  rt«)us-tfM»,  vl-nkm; 

tSpaior,9paavi,  Sipam. 

The  ends  of  words  «-cre  modified  In  ippeardBce  by  the  hm  ri  al 
stop-consai^ntj  .ind  tlW'Cbange  of  final     to  Hi  lw«i{ti  Latin  Aiil: 

firjiji',  Latin  iugiim. 

erf  J  J— The  viiwcl  system  ot  Greek  has  L«n  so  well  pmenHl 
bccaiist  it  shows  till  late  times  very  little  in  the  way  of  slrtssacitnt. 
As  in  early  Sanskrit  die  accent  was  piEdomiaanUy  a  pitch  aux'ai 

(■icc  Accent). 

Noun  SysUm.—The  I.E.  noun  had  three  trambeTS,  but  the  iliul 
was  limited  lo  pairs,  the  two  haodt,  the  two  bonea  in  the  cbarnt. 
and  waa  so  little  in  uie  that  the  oripnal  fonn  of  the  obliqiK 
cannot  be  restored  vritb  certainty.   Ionic  has  no  duaL  Ibc  LE- 
lioun  had  the  following  casc>:  Nonunativc,  Accusative,  Ccnitive, 
Ablative,  InstnimentaC  Locative  and  Dati\-e.   The  vocatin  wis 
not  properly  a  case,  because  it  usually  stands  outMde  the  c)-iitanici! 
construction  of  the  sentence;  when  a  distinctive  form  appears,  it  it 
the  bare  stem,  and  there  b  no  form  (separate  from  the  nominaiknl 
for  the  plural.  Greek  has  confusol  genitive  and  aUative  (ihe  i-V 
tinction  between  them  scums  to  have  been  derived  from  the  (n- 
roiinii).  except  for  the  solitary  ^oliu— s^uftp  in  an  insciipCiM 
ol  LVIpbi.  The  iii^triimi;ntal,  locative  and  dative  are  mixitl  in  odc 
ca'^.  p.irily  forphontlic,  jvtrtly fi^r syntictical ivasons.  In  Arcadiu, 
Llean,  Boeotian,  and  later  wiU^ly  in  N.  Greece,  the  locjiivc  -«  is 
used  f(ir  ilic  tl.uive.    The  niar-culine  d-stem*  make  the  non.  ii 
\  most  diati-cts  in  -it.    The  genitiw  is  in  -da  (witb'o  bomiwcd  fiM 
.  the  o-slenif),  which  remains  in  Homer  and  Boeotian,  appean  ia 
I  Arcado-L'yprian  a«  -av,  and  wilh  mciathesis  of  quarttity  .m  ia 
Ionic.  The  Attic  fcrm  in  -w  is  borrowed  directly  from  tbe  ».suo\i. 
\  In  the  plural  the  -a  and  -o  stems  fullow  the  article  in  making  their 
I  noniinativei  in  -oi  and  -«  itulead  of  the  ariEinal  -df  and  .^i.  Tic 
neuter  plural  was  in  oricin  a  collective  lingular,  and  for  this  n^sDS 
takes  a  :vin|;uiar  veib;  the  plural  of  "  yoke  "  w«>  orsinaDr 

'i'ufd,  am)  i]i:cUnL'd  like  any  other  •&  stem.  But  thnuch  thelnnaencc 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  the  neuter  took  tEe  HsieoUimx 
rases,  and  like  its  own  siiicular  made  the  accuntiv*  the  lameai  vat 
iiLiminative.  In  the  plural  of  -d  and  -i  stems,  the  locative  in  -am. 
was  long  kept  aput  fron  the  initrumcotal-daiivc  loni  in 

-ait,  -M. 

The  Virh  SysttM. — The  verb  mtero  of  Greek  b  more  cotr.plete 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  I.E.  languages.  It»only  rival,  the  eaitr 
\'rdic  verb  Rystcm,  is  already  in  decay  when  history  btrgin',  sin 
wliun  the  cb»sical  j>criod  of  Sanskrit  arrives  tbe  moods  have  brcbra 
down,  and  tin.-  aonit,  perfect,  and  imperfect  tenses  are  syntartiraBy 
ionfuH<l.  Throughout  the  Greek  classical  period  the  moods  are 
mninuined,  bi:t  in  the  period  of  the  nwft  the  optative  occun  Im 
and  less  and  finally  disappears.  The  original  l.b.  had  two  voicti. 
an  active  and  a  middle,  and  to  these  Crock  has  added  a  third,  the 

fiassive,  distinguished  from  the  middle  in  many  verbs  by  sepant 
r)rms  for  the  future  and  aorist,  made  with  a  sylL\blc  Itij  .  i  ijniT[iii»>. 
iTiylfltir,  though  in  tliis  instance,  n/ifao^uu,  the  future  middic.  > 
often  used  wilh  a  passit-c  sense.  Other  forms  which  Greek  hatadiM 
to  the  original  system  arc  the  pluperfect — in  form  a  pa^t  of  the 
pcrfc.-t  stem  with  aori't  endings.  It  merely  exprcMcd  the  rei^ 
action  in  |UbI  time,  and,  except  as  derived  from  tnc  tronlext,  oid  M 
po-^sesi  the  notion  of  relative  time  (past  at  a  time  already  put}, 
which  attaches  to  the  Latin  forms  with  the  same  name.  Tbe  w.at 
opiati^'c  was  also  a  new  formation,  betraying  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  Oratie  ObligMO,  The  tcriri 
imiH-ratii-rs  wtrcalm  new;  ilicbiston'of  tome  of  ihrm,  at  tbe  (ecoxJ 
sing.  act.  ra.:iri.T.  is  not  Very  clear.  The  whole  vcrbttyatcmisaflecfed 
by  the  ili.iinition  iK^twecn  -4  and  -miwrb^;  the  fomer  or  thtituiit 
verbs  liave  a  so-called  "  thematic  vowel  "  tvtwcen  the  root  and  ihs 
perional  bufTix,  lihilc  the  -mf  verbs  att.irh  the  sufitvci  dirccily  » 
ilie  root.  The  di;:iinctinn  is  really  one  between  moiwiyltate  u' 
ili^yllabic  root<i.  The  history  of  the  personal  endings  is  not  altogcthtr 
cli'.ir;  the  -d  verbs  have  in  the  present  forms  for  the  >iid  and  vi 
iKT^jii  in  -tii  and  -ii,  which  arc  not  yet  elucidated.  In  tbe  mid^. 
Grci'k  doe^  noi  entirely  a^rec  wi:h  Sanskrit  in  it«  pcrvonal  cndintf- 
and  the  ori^^in.il  forni<>  cannot  sll  be  restored  with  certainty.  Th 
ending;  of  the  iiriin.iry  tensed  dilTerud  from  those  of  the  •rcondiry, 
but  there  ha^  t-o  n  a  ri::rt3in  amr.tmt  of  confusiun  between  them. 

The  synlai  lA  liic  \  cTb  h  founded  on  the  original  I.E.  di^'linctioa 
of  the  verb  fnrms,  not  by  time  (tense),  but  by  forms  of  actioD.  |N» 
tcro-.si\ e  ai-liun  (i>reM-nt  and  imperfect),  coruuiu ma tcil  action  laofWi, 
vtat>:  ;irisins^  frum  .iction,  emphatic  or  repeated  action  (peifcct. 
Tor  the  det.iiU  of  this  see  iKDO-tiinopliAN  LANnuACES. 

IIiuLir^uitAriiv. — (i.)  A  urammar  of  Greek,  which  will  dnl 
with  the  whole  matenol  of  the  languagCi  it  at  picvent  a  j^iiiirtfk* 
anil  U  hanlly  poisilile  so  long  as  new  dnicct  material  is  bciNg  (W* 
stantly  .iilded  and  while  coinrwrativcly  wo  Itttle  has  been  dnv  k 
the  syntax  of  the  tlialects.  The  nvolest  collectioii  of  mstnul  r 
l<>  tie  fouml  in  the  new  edition  of  Kohner's  CrjKkwb  ftewaaft*- 
Laul-  nuif  F,irm'r.Irhtr,  bv  ViVA'S  vols.,  1890-1891);  fjatoi,  tT 
Ci'rth  (2  v(><-..  1K9G.  ii/vi}.  Illas'-'s  ptrt  IS  useful  only  for  niairrtil- 
the  cpl.'iTi.iliuns  King  entirely  ,iniir|uated-  The  only  full  hisnrc*' 
ai'<:'>uul  of  Ihe  Uniiuacu  (sounds,  forms  and  ayntax}  at  pmtai  <■ 
cxUitiiix  is  K.  Biusnunn^s  CrutkialK  Grammalik  (yd  ad., 
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CiuUv  Vteya'*Griteliitehe  Grammalik  ^nothlnx  on  accent  or  syntax), 
which  did  excellent  pioneer  woric  when  it  fint  appeared  in  iSSo,  was 
hanllv  bnusht  np  to  date-in  tta  }cd  edition  (i(l96),but  isscitltucful 
for  tne  dialect  and  bibtiographicai  material  collected.' '  <8t»' «Ih 
H.  Kilt,  UanOmeh  der  trUtk.  Laui-  mud  fbrMmUr*  'Of 
snwller  (ranmurf  in  English  pcrliaps  the  moM  complete  utBat  of 

t,  Thompson  (L^ondon.  1903).  The  gramnur  o(  Homer  wu  handled 
/  D.B.Monro(3ndcd.,Oxr»rd,i89i).  'niesyntashasbccntrcatrc) 
in  many  special  work*,  amonpi  which  may  be  menlioiwd  W.  \V. 
(Goodwin,  Syntax  0/  the  Crrek  Uoodt  and  Tenrn  (new  td..  1889) ; 
B.  L  Gildcr&leevc  and  C.  W.  E.  Milkr,  SynUix  0}  CUuiitai  Unctjimn 
Hamer  to  Dtmoslhrnet,  p(.  i.  (Nl-w  York,  1901 —  and  lollnivitigj  i 
J.  M-  SlM,Krilijth-kiit»riieh«  Syntax  dti  irittkischtn  Verbumt 
(1407):  F>  Thompson,  AtUe  Crttk  Syntax  (1907).  (ii )  The 
relation*  between  Grcdc  and  the  other  I.E.  lantuasc*  are  vrry  wuH 
brouKht  out  in  P.  Kivtschmcri  Einltilimi  in  die  CttehitkU  drr 
irietkivken  Sprache  (GottinKon,  1S96).  For  comparative  grammar 
see  K.  ftruzmann  and  B.  Dclbrilck,  Crundriti  der  vtrtfticktnden 
Crammatik  der  indottrmaniiekm  Spracken  (the  and  ed..  b»un 
i«  slill  incomplete)  and  Brugmann's  Kunt  vertftithmd*  Cmmnaiik 
(I9a!-t903);  A-  Mcillct,  Introduction  dl'iiitd*cotitparatiMd€tidiiiutt 
indo-earapitttnet  (Jnd  cd.,  1908).  Greek  compared  wiih  Lalin  anil 
E^sli^h :  RCilct,  A  Skorl  Manual  of  Comparative  Pkildo^y  for  Ctaiiiial 
SiuJeiUt  l^ind  ed.,  1901,  with  an  appcnoix  containing  a  brief  account 
and  ipocLmeni  of  [he  dialects);  Kiemann  and  Coclzer,  Crammairt 
fOMjwative  du  Crec  ct  du  Lalin  il^t),  a  parallel  gramnur  in  3  voli-, 
•pecially  valuable  for  syntax,  (iii.)  For  the  dialect*  two  woikt  have 
reccBtly  appeared,  both  covering  in  brief  space  the  whole  field: 
A.  Thumb,  Handback  der  pitdutthen  Diattldt  (with  bibUographin 
for  each  dialect.  1909) :  C  O.  Buck.  Imlrcintliam  l»  Ikt  SuJy  e/  Ot 
C'tek  Diatettt,  Crammar.  Sdteled  Jiaeripiiems,  CUaiary  (BoUofl, 
1910).  Works  on  a  Idr^cr  scale  have  been  undertaken  by  R.  Alebter. 
by  O-  Hoffmann  ami  bv  11.  W.  Smyth.  Fw  the  •ovk  may  be 
vpecLiHy  mentioned  A.  Thumb.  Dit  pUck  Sbnck*  in  ZtHaUer  dei 
Htlltnismu*  (1901);  E.  Mayicr,  Graiimatik  itt  frietkiidien  Papyri 
out  dtr  PldUmieneil:  Laid-  ttad  Warlkhti  (1906) :  ll.  St  J.  Thackeray, 
A  Crammar  of  Old  TeOmntnt  in  Grttk,  vol.  i.  (190?):  Bliss, 
Grammar  of  Neio  Ttstament  Greek,  trans,  by  Thackeray  (1898);  J.  H. 
Motlltoo,  A  Grammar  of  New  Teilamenl  Greek.  I.  Protctamena  (-jrd 
cd.,  1906}.    (iv.)  For  the  development  from  tlii;  10  modi-rn 

Creek:  A.  N.  Jannoris,  An  Hislerical  Creek  Grammar,  chiefly  oj  Ihe 
AUie  Dialect,  as  wriUen  and  ipoken  from  Closiical  Antiquity  Joun 
to  Ike  Present  Time  (1901);  C,  N.  ilatridakis.  Einleitiinf;  in  die 
neufrieekische  Crammalik  (1S91);  A.  Thumb.  Jlandbuch  der  neu- 
fiifckischcn  VtUkiifiriifht  (Jnd  ed.  I910).  (v.)  The  inscriptions  arc 
colleriod  in  Inst'ipiiones  Crarcae  In  llic  course  of  [iuljlic;ilioii  by 
the  Iterlin  Academy,  those  imjiorlant  for  liialrct  in  ihc  Sammlung 
dtr  pieck.  Dialekliisckrijlen,  edited  by  Collilz  and  BechtcL  The 
earlier  parts  of  this  rolfcciion  arc  to  some  extent  superseded  by 
bter  volumes  of  the  Imcr.  Craecat,  containing  better  readings  and 
MW  iwoiptioiM.  A  sood  selection  (too  brief)  is  Snlmnen's  Ituaip- 
Hmm  Griuaa  ad  ihGalraiidaa  diaUelai  »dtttc*  (jfd  «L,  i^itd-  A 
■ervioaMt  lexlcoa  for  dialect  worth  Is  van  Herwerden's  £iriR>s 
<taMriiiiiWtWfc'*w'iW»<<rfiafw<fc«w*  (and  ed..  much  enlarged.  >  vok 
HI14.  bri.)  Tbe  Uatorical  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  Greek 
dMkcUitdiscuasedat  tennb  in  the  histories  of  E.  Meyer  (Gesckickie 
AUertnnu,  ii.)  and  G.  Busott  IGrietkiseke  Geichickte.  I):  by  Pro- 
tmuot  Ridgeway,  Early  Ate  of  Greece,  i.  (1901).  and  P.  Kretschmcr 
in  Glolla,  1.  9  fl.  See  also  A.  Fick,  Die  rorgriechiseken  Orlstiamen 
(■'>'^5)-  (v'i  )  Uiblio^^aphlcs  containing  the  ncu'  publications  on 
C[ii  k,  with  some  aLCount  of  ihi  ii  conleiin,  appoar  tiom  time 
to  lime  in  IndnieriniH^HLhe  Funfh.in^cn:  Anziii^er  (StraisbutH. 
Tmbncr),  annually  in  Clolta  (Giittingcn,  Vandenhoeck  uiM 
Ruprecht),  and  Tke  Yeat't  Work  in  Clatticat  Studies  fl^ondon, 
Murray).  {P.Ot.) 

OREEK  LAW.  Ancient  Creek  law  ia  a  branch  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  the  importance  of  which  has  been  long  ignored. 
Ore*  tow  Jurists  have  commonly  left  its  study  to  scholan,  who 
mm^ctmf  have  generally  refrained  from  comparing  the  iiutitu- 
paratirm  lions  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  other  nations.  Cteelt 
^^fV^  bw  has,  however,  been  partially  compared  with 
f*""^  Roman  law,  ind  has  been  incidentally  Illustrated 
with  the  aid  of  the  primitive  inititulions  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  may  now  be  studied  in  its  earlier  stagt^s  in  the 
laws  of  Gortyn;  its  influence  may  be  traced  in  legal  docu- 
ments prcaer^xd  in  Egyptian  papyrij  and  it  may  be  recogniied 
as  a  coniustcnt  whole  in  its  ultimate  relations  to  Roman  law  ia 
ihe  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  existence  of  certain  panhcUentcpiindpIesof  law  is  implied 
fay  ihc  custom  of  settling  a  diA'crcnce  between  two  Greek  states, 
or  between  members  of  a  single  state,  by  resorting  to  external 
arbitration.  The  general  unity  of  Greek  law  la  mainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  adoption,  in  Ian  of  commerce 
and  contract,  and  In  the  publicity  nniformly  given  to  legal 
agccementa. ' 


No  systematic  collection  of  Greek  laws  has  come  down  to 
us.  Our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  earliest  ttottons  of  the  siU>ject 
is  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems.  For  the  details  _____ 
of  Attic  (aw  we  have  to  dopciMl  on  ex  parte  statements  S^KT* 
in  the  speeches  ol  the  Attic  orators,  and  wc  are  some- 
times  enabled  to  check  those  statements  by  the 
trustworthy,  but  often  imperfect,  aid  of  inscriptions.  Incidental 
illustrations  of  Ihe  laws  of  Athens  may  be  found  in  the  Loks 
of  Fbto,  who  deili  with  the  theory  of  the  subject  without 
exercising  any  InHuencc  on  actual  practice,  llie  Lawt  of 
Pbto  are  criticized  in  the  Polilics  of  Aristotle,  who,  bcaiilcs 
discussing  bws  in  their  relation  to  constitutions,  reviews  the 
work  of  certain  catiy  Giedt  lawgivers.  The  treatise  on  tbe 
ComlilulioH  «/  Alkens  includes  an  account  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  public  officiab  and  of  the  inadiineiy  of  Uie  law  courts, 
and  thus  enables  us  to  di^nse  with  the  second-hand  testimony 
□(  grammarians  and  scholiasts  who  derived  their  information 
from  that  treatise  (see  CoNsnnmoH  or  Atuems).  The  works 
of  Tbeophnatua  On  Iht  Lmn,  which  included  a  recapitulation  of 
the  laws  of  various  barbaric  as  well  as  Giecfan  slates,  are  now 
represented  by  only  a  few  fragments  (Ncs.  97-106,  cd.  Wimmet). 

Our  earliest  evidence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
In  the  primitive  society  of  the  heroic  a^  (as  noticed  by  Plato) 
written  laws  were  necessarily  unknown;  for,  "in  i^i- 
that  eatly  period,  they  had  no  letters;  they  lived  nomiw. 
by  habit  and  by  Ihc  customs  of  their  ancestors  "  {Lous, 
&80  a).  We  find  a  survival  from  a  still  more  primitive  time  in 
the  savage  Cyclops,  who  is  "  unfamiliar  with  dooms  of  law,  or 
rules  of  light "  (efct  <IiWf  <S  flf6ra  offra  ftfuatw,  Od.  iz.  >i$ 
and  iia  f.). 

WH  C*i«t).  assigned  by  Curtius  {Etym.  134)  to  the  same  root  as 
itUmiii,  primarily  means  a  "  way  pointed  out,"  a  "  course  pre- 
scribed by  usage,  hence  "  way  ■' or " Ijshioix,"  "  manner"  ^Mm 
or  "precedent."  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  sometimes 
signifies  a  "  doom  "  of  law,  a  legal  right,"  a  "  L-iwsuit  ";  while  it 
is  rarely  svnonyraous  with  "Justice,  as  in  Od.  xiv,  &t,  where 
"  the  gods  PMiour  justice,"  riMi  iU^. 

VanouB  senses  ol  "  right  "  ntc  expressed  in  the  same  poems  by 
Ikrmis  (M^ii),  a  term  asM^iicd  (16.  354)  to  the  same  root  as  rUv^k 
In  its  primaiy  sense  tkemti  is  that  which  "  has  been  lakt  r^m^ 
down  ;  hence  a  particular  decision  or  "doom."  The  'e™* 
plural  themitles  implies  a  body  of  such  pr«ceilcnli,  "  rule*  of  right," 
which  the  king  receives  from  /cun  with  his  sceptre  (//.  ax.  99). 
Tkemii  and  diU  have  sometimes  been  compared  with  the  Roman  fat 
and  jnt  respectively,  the  former  being  n-gardcd  as  of  divine,  the 
latter  of  human  orijtin;  and  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  latest 
view  (that  of  Him:!),  which  makes  "  counsel  "  the  primary  meaning 
of  Ikemif. 

Tkesmoi  ((haiibt),  an  ordinance  (from  the  same  root  as  ikemit),  is 
not  found  in  "  Homer,"  except  in  the  lust  line  of  the 
original  form  of  the  Odyssey  (xxiii.  39<>)>  uhcrc  it  probably 
refers  to  the  "  ordinance  "  of  wedlork.  The  common 
term  for  law,  vAavt,  is  first  found  in  Jlcsiod,  but  not  in  a  specially 
legal  sense  ((.g.  Op.  370). 

A  trial  for  homicide  is  one  of  the  scenes  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii.  497-50S).  The  folk  are  here  to  be 
seen  thn>nging  the  market-place,  where  a  strife  has  _  . ^ 
arisen  between  two  men  as  to  the  price  of  a  man  that  mtmt. 
has  been  slain.  The  slayer  vows  that  he  has  paid  all 
(tX^tro  wiiv'  imSoiivat},  the  kinsman  of  the  slain  protests 
that  he  has  received  nothing  (irafwro  Mfi^"  Aiodoi);  both 
are  eager  to  join  issue  before  an  umpire,  and  both  are  favoured 
by  their  friends  among  the  folk,  who  are  kept  back  by  the  heralds. 
Tbe  cause  a  tried  by  the  elders,  who  are  seated  on  polished 
stones  in  a  sacred  circle,  and  in  the  midst  thcte  lie  two  talents 
of  gold,  "  to  give  to  him  who,  among  Ihcm  all,  sets  forth  the 
cause  most  rightly  "  (rc^  U/uf  is  i/tri  rdin  hiKiir  iMtrara  (Itoi). 

The  diicuifians  of  the  above  pssuge  have  chiefly  turned  on  two 
points:  (1)  the  Iccal  questions  at  issue;  and  (a)  the  destination  of 
the''  two  talents,  (t)  In  Ihc  ordinary  view  (a),  it  is  solely  a  qiio^iion 
whether  the  fine  or  hlixul-moncy.  eoire^poiidiiis  10  the  liVr^j  /J  (scc 

WebCBLD,  Tkctonjc  I'rOPiE?,  UhITaiN:  Anfto  Saxon)  ul  tiiu  o\d 
Germanic  law  (Griniiu,  RefliiialUrlliiinicr.  661  i  1,  lu-^  iKLn  paid  tir 
not.  (This  is  accepit'il  by  Thnni£.v?n,  Ltpsius.  SiJqMii  k  and  Kiddie- 
way.)  In  the  other  view  (A),  it  is  hi.'IJ  ihat  t\ni  slayer  "  tlaimed  iij 
pay  the  fine,  and  the  kinsman  of  the  slain  "  refused  to  accept  any 
compensation  "  (w  Puaow  and  Lsnl,  approved  by  PoUppM-  x^V^!? 
"two  talents"  Cshnwabf  EMawtia  ^\ia>.«iA^iML^£fe^^ 
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value  to  two  oxen)  an  awarded  ftther  M  u  the  lititant  who"  plead* 
his  caute  moat  luatly  bdorc  tbcm "  (lo  ThoniaKn,  ShilleLo  and 
Lipiiut,  in  accordance  with  the  Attic  uk  of  phraas  like  lUv  tiri?r)i 
or  (()  to  the  judge  "  who,  among  all  the  ciders,  gives  the  most 
rifhteoui  iudsRient "  (to  Maine,  approved  by  Sidgwick,  Pdlock, 
Leaf  and  Ridgeway). 
On  thb  controt^y,  cf.  Mainc'i  Aiuitmt  Laa.  chap.  x.  pp.  AS5  f., 

GS  f„  cd.  Pollock:  Thonitscn,  Droil  Unal  (1S7S),  >T'  M. 
idnnce  (on  ShiDcto'a  view]  in  Jautnal  »f  Pkutu£f,  viU.  {1879}, 


Lannnce  (on  bhilKto  a  view]  m  Journal  »J  rkuatorj/,  vili 
tH  r. ;  Ridgeway,  f'A.  x.  (iSSa),  30!.,  and  JmtnMefHdUmieSlidtt*, 
viii.  (1887),  135  t.;  and  Leaf,  ib.  viit.  i3>  f.,  and  to  hia  ConuNmlaiy 
on  ttiad,  ii.  (1903),  610^614';  also  J.  H.  Lipiiua  in  ZMpiiMr  Studitn, 
xiL  (1S90}.  a35->3t.  critictHd  by  H.  Sidgwid(  la  CleiSKal  Baiem. 
vfiL  (1894),  1-4. 

WsATc  toldelaewfaere  in  Homer  tlut  MiMtfaiMt*  man  accepted 
blood-money  from  the  ala^  o(  hii  brother  or  hit  ion,  and  that 
the  lUyer  remained  in  the  land  after  paying  thli  penalty  (It.  Ix. 
433).  As  a  rule  the  ilayer  (atuhl  it  aalcst  to  6ee  (fld.  xxiiL 
itS  f.},  but  even  ao,  lie  might  be  puraued  bjr  the  friendt  of  the 
dain  (Od.  XV.  371-178).  If  he  remained,  the  land  was  not  (as 
In  later  ages)  deemed  to  be  polluted  by  hit  prcaeaoB.  In  Homer, 
Orestes  does  not  slay  Clytacmettn,  and  hie  needs  do  '*  purifin- 
lion  "  ioT  slaying  AegisUuo. 

The  laws  ^  Sparta  are  awribed  to  the  l(«idBtloB  o(  Lycturgus, 
whose  traditional  date  n  684  b.c.  Written  taws  are  said  to  have 
fk—kUf  '>^''  expressly  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  (Plutarch, 
fftvfv  Lycmrgtu,  13);  hence  the  "  laws  of  Sparta  "  are  umply 
'^^miM  a  body  of  traditional  obaenmnccs.  We  barn  that  all 
trials  for  bomidde  came  before  tbe  Council  of  Elders 
nnd  lasted  (or  several  days,  and  diat  all  dvll  causes  were  tried 
by  the  q>hon  We  are  also  told  that  originatly  rhe  land 

was  equally  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  that  this 
equality  was  enforced  by  law  (Potybius  vi,  4S-46).  Early  in  the 
4lh  century  the  cpbor  Epftadetu,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
bis  son.  enacted  that  every  Spartan  shotdd  be  allowed  to  transfer 
his  estate  and  his  allotment  to  any  other  person  (Plutarch,  Agu, 
$],  while  Aristotle,  in  a  mudi-dcbated  passage  of  Ihc  Peliliei 
(11.9. 14-15).  criticizes  the  Spartan  constitution  for  allowing  the 
•ccumulalion  of  ptoperty  In  a  few  hands,  an  evil  aggravated  by 
the  large  number  of  "  heiresses ";  "  a  man  (he  adds)  may 
bestow  hii  heiress  on  any  one  he  pleases;  and,  if  he  dies  intestate, 
this  privilege  descends  to  bis  heir." 

Law  was  fi»t  reduced  to  writing  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  A 
written  code  is  a  necessary  condition  of  just  judgment,  and 
such  a  code  was  the  first  concession  which  the  people 
JjJJJ^      in  the  Greek  cities  extorted  from  the  ruling  aristocracies. 

The  change  was  generally  cHccted  with  the  aid  of  a 
single  legislatoT  entrusted  with  complete  authority 
lo  draw  up  a  code. 

The  fint  communities  to  reach  this  stage  of  progress  were 
tbe  Greek  colonies  in  the  West.   The  Epizephyrian  Locrians, 
rakmm    near  the  extreme  south  of  Italy,  received  the  earliest 
a«L«CTf     written  code  from  Zalcuctu  (66j  B.C.),  whose  strict 
and  severe  legislation  put  an  end  to  a  pedod  of  stdfe 
and  confusion,  though  we  know  little  of  his  laws, 
except  that  they  attached  definite  penalties  to  each  oSence, 
and  that  they  strictly  protected  the  rights  of  property.  Two 
centuries  later,  his  code  was  adoptMl  even  by  the 
'  Athenian  colony  of  Thurii  in  south  Italy  (443  B.C.). 
Charondas,  the  "  disciple  "  of  Zaleucus,  became  ttte 
lawgiver,  not  only  of  his  native  town  of  Cataaa  on  tbe 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  but  also  of  other  Chalddian  colonies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy.   T?ie  laws  of  Charondas  were  marked  by  a 
^  .  _      singular  precision,  but  there  was  nothing  (says  Aristotle) 
^g^^^  that  he  could  claim  as  his  own  except  the  spedal 
IMilfca.   procedure  against  false  witnesses  (PdUiu,  n.  12. 11). 

In  the  case  of  Judges  who  n^kcled  to  serve  in  the 
law  courts,  he  inSictcd  a  large  fine  on  tbe  rich  and  a  small  fine 
OB  the  poor  (t6.  vi.  (iv.)  13.  i).  Androdamas  of  Rbegium  gave 
flfgg^.  on  homicide  and  on  heiresses  to  the  Chalcidians 
•rCMMk  °'  Thrace,  while  Philolaua  of  Corinth  provided  the 
Thebans  with  "  laws  of  adoption  "  with  a  View  to 
preventing  any  change  in  the  number  of  the  allotments  of  land 
[ib.  li.  t>.  8-14)- 


Local  legislation  in  Crete  k  represented  by  tbe  laws  of'the 
important  city  of  Gortyo,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Ida  la  a 
plain  watered  by  the  Ldhocus.  Part  of  that  stream 
forms  a  sluice  for  a  water-mill,  and  at  or  near  this  mill  iJfliSl. 
some  fragmcnlaiy  inscriptions  were  found  by  French 
archacologisU  in  1837  and  1879.  TIic  great  ioacriptioa.  lo 
iriiich  most  of  our  lumwlsdge  of  the  lawa  is  due,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  1884.  It  had  been  preserved  on  a  wbH  17  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  high,  the  larger  part  of  which  H-as  buried  in  the 
ground,  while  its  farthest  extremity  passed  obliquely  athwart 
the  bed  of  the  mill-uream.  It  was  necessary  10  divert  the  water 
before  the  last  four  columns  could  bo  transcribed  by  the  IlaKan 
■diolaT,  Federico  Halbhetr,  whose  woric  was  completed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  excavation  and  transcription  of  ibe  fir^t  cisht 
columns  by  the  German  scholar,  E.  Fabricius.  In  the  foUowiag 
year  Halbbcrr  discovered  more  than  ei^ty  small  fragments  on 
tho  Dci^boaring  Ata  of  a  former  temple  of 'the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

TbeK  fragments,  which  are  far  earlier  than  the  grvat  InKriMioa 
above-meat loned,  have  been  auigned  lo  about  650  B.C.  They 
precede  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Crete,  the  pemliiet 
iMing  reckoned,  not  in  ccmos,  but  in  caldmra.  Tbey  deal  with  the 
powers  of  the  magittratea  and  the  observance*  of  nlivkM,  but  ore 
mainly  concerned  with  private  mattcn  of  barter  and  sale,  do»iy 
and  adoption,  inhcriiancc  and  ancewMon,  fines  for  trcapasa  sna 

JnestiOBS  of  bkod-moncy.  As  in  tho  cede  of  Zalmcus,  we  have  a 
xedacale  of  penalties,  includingttofiaMof  asiaglc  tripod,  and  tang> 
■ngfrnm  one  to  a  hundred  caUmna.'  '- 

Ttaftmat  iaacHptioB  mptAKfittaottftaAkhMt-^'i^m,X 
It  comMOof  a  nnmber  of  ancwimaatt  araddiaaMCo  fen  uumiul& 
and  it  deals  otclasivrir  widi  private  law,  in  which  the  famity  aiw 
family  prapeity  occnpy  tlw  laegeit  pan.  The  procrduic  is  cmirc^ 
ofal:  oaths  ana  odMr  on!  testimony  are  alone  admitted ;  tber«^  an 
no  oocumentary  proofs,  and  no  record  of  the  verdict  exrcpi  in  lie 
memory  of  thejudge  or  of  his  "  remembrancer."  All  the  caum  art 
tried  t>cfore  a  single  judge,  who  varies,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the 
suit.  Whore  the  law  itpccially  enjoins  it,  lie  is  hoiintl  to  givr  jiirtj;- 
w  ni  {Imiiitr)  in  accordance  with  ihu  l.nv  :inil  ilic  ■■ « imo"-,  *  nr 
0*1  hi,"  but,  in  other  cases,  he  is  pcnniiri  J  lo  1,1  iiv  ojih  .inJ  itivirte 

}iH>'<i'')  in  viow  of  "  tlie  conlcniions  of  ihc  [i.irlits."  as  diiitiiiguithcd 
niui  "  [lie  .1(1  l.ir.iliuns  of  tlie  wilnristi-.  OlTcnro*  agninit  the 
p«,->i>ri  .iri.'  lro.i['il  .n  maltcrn  of  private  com  pens,!  lion  according  10 
a  I  irJiilly  ^r.ulti.iicil  CarilT.  In  cert.iin  cas<'S  ihc  defendant  may 
cli  ir  hini-i  ll  l  y  .in  "  iKilh  of  piirc.ilion  "  wilh  tlie  EUjjfiort  of  "  ci>- 
jui.  r."  ("^(L,iH""ii).  the  Eideibeljcr  of  old  Germanic  law  (Crimni 
f.).  wlio  h.ivi-  no  ntcc55.iry  knowledm.'  of  the  facts.  There  is  no 
in (crfr; rente  with  the  cxiio-'ure  0I  iiif.-ints,  Gxc«pt  in  the  iniemt  of 
ihi-  father  (if  Ihc  child  is  icie-l'orn)  or  uf  the  lord  (fn  ihccaie  of  serfs). 
The  law  of  di-bt  i«  primitive,  though  toss  severe  than  that  of  theeatqr 
Romans.  In  conoaa  with  these  primitive  elemenia  we  have  adm» 
which  are  dtstketly  progressive.  Tbe  estate*  of  taabnad,  'ajfiiit 
sons  arc  regarded  as  abaolmtly  dlstloct.  WiDs  are  unknawn,  ena 
ia  their  most  restrieied  form;  BialMnM  prorkions  are  made  to 
secure  with  all  sptied  the  mafriM|a4(«|d*bclrcaa";  she  is  hound  to 
marry  the  cMest  of  her  paterBH  uiilIM  Of  to  surrender  part  of  her 
cstjte.  and  it  is  only  if  there  are  no  pntemal  uncles  that  she  is 
pcTrtihiinl  to  marry  one  (and  that  thcctdect)  of  their  sons.  Adoption 
IS  m.Me  t>y  the  simple  procedure  of  mounting  a  block  of  itone  in  the 
market -pl.^'c  and  makinga  public  announcement  at  a  time  when  the 
citizens  -ire  .assembled.  The  adopted  son  docs  not  inherit  any  larstr 
•hare  ihan  lliat  of  a  dauehier.  Any  one  who  dewrea  lo  repudiate  nil 
aili)|itLil  siJii  in. 1 1,1  s  n  (ujlilir  ;innou n-cm'-nr  .tl  lufure,  and  thi-  iKV-fln 
r«iniii;,iU'l  ri  ■  ■  ,        '  ,  I    .1 1  .n,  ilif  i.'H  'il  n 

aiii.LlI  luinilu  r  ,.,    ■  I      '        ,  I  I     r:-,  n  ■■  \. ,  |.  >.i'e 

rtdi-huU  lliu  Lu^ic  uhcii  payments  ace  madi;,  not  in  "  ciklrons,"  liut 
in  coins,  in  the  inicriptioo  itidf  the  laws  are  simply  deacritwd  as 
"  these  writinfn." 

The  text  of  the  sreat  inscription  was  first  ptjbllshcd  by  E.  Fabricha 
in  Alk.  Millk.  Ix.  (1885),  362-384:  Ihi-re  ii  a  cast  of  I^L■  v.!i-l[-  la 
the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Classical  An  h.n--:'.'  '^v.  1.  I".  C'.ir'ip  jn  mTs 
trgti  di  Gortyna  (1893);  BiicJicler  nnd  Zitlelmann  in  KkoH.  .Urn. 
xl.  (1885);  parestc.Hau*soullicr  and  Th.  lUiaach,  Inter,  jutiiiqiio 


ntcquti.  lii.  (1894^,  151-493  (with  the  literature  there  quoted). 
Eng.  trans,  by  Roby  tn  law  Quartiiiy  Jbatns  (1886),  'S 

.  .    ti  SB  f.,  313-331;  J.  W- 

xiiC  M9»-lSa).  4B4»; 

itfmifiM  (l89S)rs60-ST4! 


also  E.  S.  RAert^^C*.  ^^^(^hL^  «-i.5»  ft,  3»3.-33?J  J;  *• 
nd  F.  B'  Icvons,  Gmk  Anti,    .    .  .. 

Wliil.K-y's  (."";/.,T-;i>n  lo  C'erk  Slu-liri  (1905).  ■T^-^'-ii 


Headlam  in  Jouriwl  af 
P.  Gardner  and  " 

W  ^\^ 

an<t  IKTiTiann  l.ipMU-,  /; 


K-'.hl  '.on  Gorlyns  (Lii|^ 


A  Roman  writer  ascribes  to  the  Athenians  the  very  invcnlioo 
ofUwBuilaCAeUan,  V'ar.ffuf.iii.38),andtheAlhciiians 
themselves  legiarded  their  tribunals  of  homicide  as 
institutions  Of  immemorial  antliiuity  (lucr.   Paiut.  4<4- 
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On  the  abolition  of  the  singie  decennial  archon '  in  683  B.C.,  Ms 
duties  «CTe  distributed  over  several  oOidals  holding  office  lor 
one  year  only.  The  judicial  duties  thencefortb  discharged  by 
TAaiAiM  '^'''^^  archon  (llie  archon),  in  the  case  of  citizens, 
trahr  w<rcdi»cliargcd  bylhepolcmarch  in  the  case  of  foreign 
af«*«M>  settlers  or  mctics  (fwrowoO;  while  the  king-archon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  religious  (unctions  of  the  ancient 
kings,  decided  cases  connected  with  religious  observances  (see 
Archon).  He  also  presided  over  the  primitive  council  of  the 
state,  which  was  identical  with  the  council  ol  the  Areopagus. 
It  was  possitily  with  a  view  10  the  recognition  of  the  rights  ol  ihe 
lower  cl.isH's  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  ;th  century  B.C.,  the 
ihrecarchons  were  raised  to  the  number  of  nine  by  the  institution 
of  the  joint  board  of  the  six  Ihesmothelae,  who  supcr- 
J^^^  intended  the  judicial  system  in  general,  kept  a  record 
tbtiag,  3"  '^Sal  decisions,  and  drew  xttention  to  any  defects 
in  the  laws.  It  is  probable  that  In  their  title  we  have 
the  earliest  example  in  Attic  Creek  of  the  use  of  Ihesmos  in  ilu 
sense  of  "  law.  " 

The  constitution  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  oligarchical 
With  a  view,  however,  to  providing  a  remedy  for  the  conflict 
j^^^  between  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  the  first  code 
of  Athenian  law  was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Draco 
fstrictly  Dracon),  who  is  definitely  described  as  a  ibtsmolhefis 
(6ii).  His  laws  were  known  as  thcsmai.  The  distinctive  part 
of  his  iegisUtiun  was  the  law  of  homicide,  which  was  held  in 
such  high  cstcom  that  it  was  left  unaltered  in  the  legislation  of 
Solon  and  in  the  dcmoaatic  restoration  of  411  b.c.  It  is  partly 
preserved  in  an  inscription  of  409,  which  has  been  restored  with 
the  aid  of  quotations  from  the  orators  {CJ.A.  i.  61;  Inscr.jmid. 
pccqiifs.  ii.  1. 1-24;  and  Hicks,  Ck.  Hist.  litter.  No.  59),  It  drew 
a  careful  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  homicide.  Of 
the  rest  of  Draco's  Icpslatton  we  Otdy  know  that  Aristotle 
{Pelilies,  ii.  13, 13)  was  Struck  by  the  severity  ot  the  penalties, 
and  that  the  creditor  was  permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
debtor  as  security  for  his  debt. 

The  conflict  of  the  orders  was  not  allayed  until  both  parties 
agreed  in  choosing  Solon  as  mediator  and  as  archon  (504  B.C.). 

Solon  cancelled  all  mortgages  and  debts  secured  on 
the  person  of  the  debtor,  set  free  all  who  had  beciMnc 
slaves  for  debt,  and  forbade  such  slavery  for  the  future  (see 
Solos).  Thenceforth  every  citizen  had  also  "  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  law<ourt9,"  and  the  privilegeol  claiming  legal  satisfaction 
on  behalf  of  any  one  who  was  wronged.  Cases  of  constitutional 
law  (intt-r  alia)  came  before  large  law-courts  numbering  hundreds 
of  jurors,  and  the  power  of  voting  in  these  law-courts  made  the 
people  masters  uf  the  consiilution  (Aristotle's  Canstilulion  oj 
Aihtus,  c.  9).  Sohin's  Icgisbiion  also  had  an  important  eScct 
on  the  law  of  property.  In  primitive  limes,  on  a  nun's  death,  his 
money  or  lands  remained  in  the  family,  and,  even  In  the  absence 
of  direct  descendants,  the  owner  could  not  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will.  Permission  to  enccutc  a  will  was  first  given  to  Athenian 
citizens  by  the  lawsof  Solon.  But "  the  Athenian  Willwasonly 
an  inchoate  Testament  "  (Maine's  AncietU  La»,  c.  vi.);  for  this 
permis»ion  was  e^iprcssly  limited  to  those  citizens  who  had  no 
direct  male  descendants  (Dem.  LxPI.  101;  Autarch,  SiJoh,  11; 
cf.  Wysc  on  Isacus,  p.  335). 

The  law  of  intestate  succesuon  is  imperfectly  preserved  in 
IDum.]  43, 1  SI  (cf.  Wyse,  ib.  p.  562  f.).  In  the  absence  of  direct 
male  descendants,  a  daughter  who  survived  her  father  was 
known  as  an  iwUXtipm,  not  an  "  heiress,"  but  a  "  person  who 
ucnc  wiih  the  esialc  "j  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  right 
or  duty  of  marrying  the  dauglticr  followed  (with  certain  obvious 
exceptions)  the  same  rules  as  the  right  of  succosion  to  the 
estate  (cf.  Wysc,  ib.  p.  348  f.). 

Amonglhc  reforms  of  Cleislhenes  (50?)  was  the  law  of 
2^         ostracism  (q.v.).    The  privileges  of  the  Areopagus  were 
EpbUh'tt.  curtailed  (while  its  righi  to  try  certain  cases  of  homicide 
was  left  untouched)  by  the  reforms  of  Ephiallcs  (461), 

I  For  further  information  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  Athenian 
constit  utiun»ceARCiiON.AREorAC(;s,BoLt.fi.LcCLEstA,STnAiEGi;s, 
and  articles  on  all  the  chief  legiilatort. 


and  of  Perichi,  who  also  mtored  tlie  tUrty  "local  justices  " 
(453).  limited  the  franchise  to  those  ol  citiaea-btood  _ 
by  both  parents  (451),  and  was  the  first  to  assign  to  Slwfc 
jurors  a  fee  for  their  services  in  the  law-courts,  which 
was  raised  lo  three  obols  by  Clcon  (415). 

In  contrast  to  legislative  reforms  brou^t  about  by  lawgivers 
entrusted  with  special  authority,  such  as  Draco,  Solon  and 
Cteisthenes,  there  was  the  regular  and  normal  course  orMaMy 
of  public  legislation.  The  legisl.ilivc  power  was  not  mbw^ 
Giercised  directly  by  the  popular  assembly  (see 
Ecclesia),  but  the  preliminary  consent  of  that  body 
was  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  commission. 

In  the  5th  century  (e.g.  in  450  and  446  B.C.)  certain  com- 
missioncis  called  iivyypa.4>tXs  were  appointed  to  draw  up  laws 
which,  after  approval  by  the  council,  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly.   The  same  term  was  still  in  use  jnpiMft, 
in  March  411  (Thuc  viii.  61).   But  in  October,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  commissioners 
arc  for  the  first  time  called  ntimollKlae  (ib.  97). 

The  procedure  In  ordinary  legislation  was  as  follows.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  auembly  in  inc  year,  the  people  was  asked  whether  it 
would  permit  motions  to  be  made  for  altering  or  supplementing  iha 
existing  law*.  A  debate  cn«ucd.  and.  if  such  permission  were  erantcd, 
any  citiEcn  wlio  wished  to  make  a  motion  to  the  above  citect  was 
required  (o  publish  his  proposals  in  the  market-place,  and  to  hand 
them  to  the  secretary  of  the  council  (BoulC)  to  be  read  aknid  at  mora 
than  one  meeting  of  the  as'tembly.    At  the  third  regular  meeting  the 

ale  appointed  the  Icfriilative  cotnmiuionera,  who  were  drawn  by 
"Dm  the  whole  number  of  those  then  cgunlified  to  act  as  jurors. 
The  number,  and  thcduratiiin  of  the  commission,  were  determined  in 
each  case  by  the  people.  The  prtx'crdinEi  before  the  eommis!.lon 
were  conducted  eK.ictly  in  the  manner  of  a  lawsuit.  Those  who 
desired  to  tee  old  laws  repealed,  altered  or  replaced  by  new  lawa 
came  forward  as  irtHicrf  of  those  bws;  those  of  the  contrary  Ofunion, 
39  dejeaderi;  and  the  defence  wa*  formally  entruHed  to  puUie 
advocates  SDCcially  appointed  tor  the  purpose  (aiir^jepat).  The 
number  of  the  commis«ioncrs  varied  with  the  number  or  inqiortaftce 
of  the  Ijws  in  <|uestlon;  there  it  evidence  for  the  number  1001  (Dem. 
xxiv.  37>.  If  3  law  approved  by  the  commission  was  deemed  (o  be 
unconstitutional,  the  proposer  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  (by  a 
•tfit^i  nparofivi),  just  as  in  the  ca»e  of  the  proposer  of  an  unconitilup 
tiorut  decree  in  the  public  aswrnhly.  Formal  proceedings  might 
also  be  intitituted  ngatnst  laws  on  the  folc  grmina  of  their  mexpedi* 
cney  (see  note  on  Aristotle's  Cintsliiulion  of  Aliemi,  p.  319,  ed. 
Sandys).  A  prosecutor  who  (like  Aeschines  in  his  indictment  of 
Ctesiphon)  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  was  fined  1000 
dratbntae  (£40).  and  lost  the  right  10  adopt  this  procedure  in  futucv. 
When  a  year  had  elapsc<t.  the  proposer  ol  a  law  or  a  decree  was  free 
from  personal  ri'sponsibiliiy.  Fins  wa*  the  case  with  Leptincs,  but 
the  law  itself  could  still  be  attacked,  and,  in  this  event,  fiveadvocatee 
were  appointed  to  defend  it  (olirium),  cf.  Dem.  Lept.  144,  146. 

Limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  include  In  the  present 
article  any  survey  of  the  purport  of  the  extant  remains  of  lbs 
laws  of  Athens.  Such  a  survey  would  begin  with  ilie 
laws  of  the  family.  Including  lan-sof  marriage,  adoption  ^i^intat, 
and  inheritance,  followed  by  the  law  of  properly 
and  contracts,  and  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  life,  the 
protection  of  the  person,  and  the  protection  of  the  constitution. 
The  texts  have  been  collected  and  dassificd  in  Tflfy's  C«rfut 
juris  Attici  (1867),  a  work  which  can  be  supplemented  or 
corrected  with  the  aid  of  Aristotle's  Coaslilulion  of  Alhetu; 
white  some  of  the  recent  expositions  of  the  subject  arc  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  the  bw  of  homicide,  but  solely  in  cmnesion  witli 
jurisdiction. 

The  general  term  fbra  tribunal  is  SneaaT^pioy  (from  tt^fia), 
Anglicized  "  dicastcry."   Of  all  the  tribunals  of  Athens  those 
for  the  trial  of  homicide  were  at  once  the  most  primitive 
and  the  least  b'able  to  suffer  change  through  lapse  g^ot 
ot  time.   In  the  old  Germanic  law  all  iriab  whatsoever  m  i  film! 
were  held  in  the  open  air  (Grimm  793  f.).    At  Athens 
this  custom  was  characteristic  of  all  the  five  primitive  frJ^ff^J^ 
courts  of  homicide,  Ihe  object  being  lo  prevent  the  ^,1,,^^ 
prosecutor  and  the  judges  from  coming  under  the 
same  roof  as  one  who  was  charged  with  the  shedding  of  Mood 
(Antiphon,  De  cadt  Hcndis,  11).   The  place  where  the  uv^ 
wa^  held  depiended  on  the  nal^ose    vVk  dxxi^ 
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I.  HMrockoTtheAcropoKsiOutdiletbeeaHlettofthednr-walb, 
the  proper  place  for  the  trial  of  peraocu  charged  wirh  pre- 
Qgil„      meditated  homicide,  or  «^th  woundiitK  with  intent  to  Vill, 
The  penalty  for  the  former  crime  wasHeathi  for  the  latter 
cxj'lc;  and.  in  cither  rase,  the  property  was  confiscatcdi 
If  the  voles  wen  equal,  the  person  accused  wat  iicquittcd.  The 
proeM<)ins>  lasted  for  tiirce  days,  and  each  side  mleht  make  tW'o 
■peechet.  After  tlic  (xta.  speech  the  pcrran  accused  oi  prcmeditaled 
homicide  was  mercifully  ifcrmittcd  to  go  into  exile,  in  which  case  hit 
proporiy  was  confiscated,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  be  remained  in 
«cik  for  the  rcM  of  his  life, 

3.  Charges  of  unpremeditated  homicide,  or  of  initif;atine  another 
to  inflict  bodily  harm  on  a  third  pcrton,  or  of  killinj;  a  slave  or  a 
....  rciiidcnt  alien  or  a  furei|;ncr,  were  tried  at  (he  Palladinn, 
Pabtftoa.         '"'fi'-'"^  shrine  of  Pall.ii!,  cast  of  the  city-ualU.  The 

punishment  for  unpremeditated  homiritle  was  exile 
(without  confiscation)  until  such  time  as  the  criminal  had  pnipili' 
.iti~d  the  TeLiIives  of  the  person  sbin,  or  (failing  that]  for  ramc 
definite  time.  The  punishment  for  instigating  a  crime  was  the  same 
as  fur  actually  committing  it. 

Aiii»D*l'     3-  <*'         Dclphinion,  the  shrine  of  Apollo 

Bklahtm,    C^lphiniM,  in  Ihc  s-ime  (luartrr,  were  reserved  for  fpecial 
case*  of  cither  acciiknial  or  iustifiabte  homicide. 

4.  If  a  nan  alrvjdy  in  chilo  for  impremeditjtud  homicide  were' 
aceuMd  of  prcmcilttated  tiomicide,  or  of  wounding  with  intent  to 
^1  kdl,  provision  was  madu  for  this  rare  contingency  tiy  per- 
Bhfufia,    mittintt  him  to  approach  the  shore  of  Altica  anci  conduct 

hii  <]tlt.-ncc  on  Ujard  a  boat,  while  his  judges  hmrd  the 
Ciiuie  on  shore,  at  a  "place  of  pits"  called  Phrcatio,  near  the 
harbour  of  Zca.  II  the  accused  were  found  guilty,  lie  inctitred  the 
proper  penalty:  it  nrquittod,  he  lemaincd  in  exile. 

5.  The  court  in  the  precincts  of  the  I'rylaneum,  to  the  north  of  the 
Acropolij,  H-as  i)n1y  of  ceremonial  importance.  It  "  solemnly  heard 
AtlhtPiy-  condemned  undi^ovcrcd  murderers,  and  animal*  or 
Wnririn      inanimate  object!  that  had  c.iuscd  the  loss  of  life."' 

The  writ  ran  "  n[;ain!it  the  door  of  Ihc  deed,"  and  any 
in«trumi'nt  uf  il<':ith  th.it  u'as  frjund  giiiliy  »'as  t1iri>wn  across  llic 
(rumiiT.  'I'lie  tri.d  w.is  held  liy  the  four  "  tritM--kini;ii"  (fiAa^ofiXtli}, 
an  arclLilr  surviv.il  (fom  U'liire  the  time  of  Ckiiithcim.  (On  the^ 
five  cinirtt  sec  Aririotle't  C'onililulion  ej  Alhtni,  c.  57,  and  Dcin. 

Arii.-ffr,  (.5-79.) 

in  all  ilie  courts  of  homiriile  the  president  was  the  archon-baii- 
Icus,  or  kinz-ari-hon,  who  on  these  occasions  laid  aside  his  crown. 
j^hcfM  Originally  all  thcfc  courts  were  under  the  iuritdiclion  of 
•  an  ancivnt  Imly  uf  judKVS  called  the  ei^eiac  (l^rai), 
whose  Institution  was  avnbed  to  L>r,ica.  The  tninifcr  of  the  first 
of  the  abow  courts  to  the  council  of  the  An-opdgus  is  atlrihulcd 
to  Solon.  In  praclice  the  jurisdictinn  of  (he  cphciae  (sec  also 
ARfcorACL'S)  was  probably  confined  to  tlie  courts  at  the  I'alLuIion 
ami  I.lclphiniun;  but  even  there  the  rii^his  of  this  primitive  body 
became  olHulete,  foririaU"  at  the  fatlodion  "somctimescamc  before 
an  ordinary  tribunal  of  500  or  700  juror*  (Isocr.  c.  CaJiim.  53,  541 
fDem.J  c.  Stamm,  lit). 

Fxci'pi  in  the  rase  of  the  primitive  courts  of  homicitk,  the 
I'l^hi  oi  jurisiticlion  wis  entrusted  to  the  sever.il  archons  until 

j],^         thi:  date  of  ^uion  (5';4).    When  the  direct  jurisdiction 
prttldtitu  oi  llic  ntchuiis  was  impaircil  by  Solon's  institution 
oiimb       (,(  the  "  right  of  ap[>cal  to  the  Ltw-courts,"  the 
otiaaatu  ,;ip,iiy  of  ihoseollicials  was  recognized  by  llicir  having 
Ihc  pri*. II !.');<.■  of  prcsidiiij;  over  the  new  iribuoaLi  (^ytpavla 
itn<iT7t^'ioii).    A  siniiNir  po^iiiun  was  assigned  to  the  other 
ixi-fuiive  olNftrs,  suLh  a-i  llie  siraicgi  (generals),  llie 
tioanl  of  iioIIlc  called  llie  "  Eleven,"  and  the  financial 
ufriier-i,  all  of  whom  prcuileil  over  cases  connected 
with  their  rciiiti'livc  departments.    In  their  new  position 
a&  [in  si  di.' I  lis  of  lilt  i^i'vtrjl  courts,  the  archons  received 
jil.iiiii'i.  iil]i:iiiii-il  fr<.iiii  Iioth  parlius  the  cvidkrnce  which 
g^^^  they  |>io|>i<scd  to  prijenl,  furmally  prc»ile<l  at  .the 
t1i.1I,  ami  s.ive  iiwlnjdiiinft  fi^r  the  execution  of  the 
!icnli-n<e.    The  (hiii<e  of  the  preMdinfj  masiitrate  in  each  a%c 
was  dcUii"in-'I  I'y  ihi.'  normal  diiiii-s  of  his  olTice.    Thus  llic 
iliitf  arilifiTi,  llie  ofiitijl  tiujriiian  of  orphans  and 
^llJlJJJ^  widuws,  j)ti  -i  lid  ill  all  ta'i.s,  [juirlic  or  private,  con- 
nected '.villi  the  f  iniily  pnTiriy  of  citizens  fArislolle, 
n.i.  c.  56)-    The  kinR-nnhun  had  tliarce  of  all  offences  again=t 
ri'ligion,  r  £.  inilictmenu  fi.r  imtiiriy,  disputes  within 
urmUML  family      1"  the  li/lit  lo  h'lid  a  pnrliLular  pricJl- 

ho'."l,  ;in  l  .  'I  aitiiiri,  [nr  lii>n:ii.i  k'  (c.  57).    The  third 

In  i1i(-  (  i-^-  'if  "  ,iiii:v  il  ■."       tii.lv  ■■■■imiiare  tlii-  Mns,iic  hw  of 
V.x—\.         !n  .lii'l       -iM  I  ^.  iri.ii^i'  I  iw  {('.riium  C^);  and  in  that 
(V  "iii.iihii.iic  i>!  II I  f-,"  11,1  I  ii.^;i>h  l-iw  Iff  iIi'ii'larHU  (ltktrk»loiu;  i. 
JO'A       ../.-Jill  lajo.        .1/  f  Jtjat'hi  I'auianiat,  1.  28.  10. 


arcbon,  the  ^temarcli,  dlst^urged  la  nUtion  to  icsMcBt  dieH 
all  such  legal  duties  as  were  discharged  by  the  chief  lichen  ii 
ie!ationtodtiicn»(c.s8).  The.  trial  of  militaTyclIciKCS 
was  under  the  pretidency  of  the  stntctf,  who  wcfe 
assisted  by  the  other  military  offioen  in  pnpnfaiB 
the  case  for  the  court.   The  six  junior  archons.  the  Ikamtlkitat, 
acted  as  a  board  which  was  rc^x>nsible  for  all  cates  not  ^lccilll]r 
assigned  lo  any  other  ofliciala  (details  in  c.  59}. 

The  Forty,  who  were  appointed  Iqr  lot,  four  for  cadi  «f  Ihc 
ten  tribes,  acted  as  sole  judges  in  petty  cawa  vhm  the  duugca 
claimed  did  not  exceed  ten  drachmae.  Claims  beyond 
that  amount  they  handed  over  to  the  arbitrators. 
The  four  representatives  of  any  given  ttibe  rec«ve«l 
notice  of  auch  dafms  brought  against  members  of  that  tribe.  It 
seems  probable  that  they  dealt  with  ail  private  auils  not  other- 
wise assi^ed,  but,  unlike  the  archons,  they  did  not  prepare  any 
case  for  the  court  bnt  referred  it,  in  the  first  {nstance,  to  a  public 
arbitrator  appointed  by  lot  (c.  ssi* 

The  public  arbitrators  fftiirqnd)  were  ■  body  indndisg  all 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  The  ubitrtur, 
on  receiving  the  case  from  the  four  representatives  — 
of  the  Forty,  first  endeavoured  to  bring  the  parties  ^t^^ 
to  on  agreement.  If  this  failed,  be  heard  the  evidence  ttmn, 
and  gave  a  dediion.  If  the  dccUiai  were  accepted, 
the  case  was  at  an  end,  but,  If  either  of  the  two  putles  inastcd 
on  appealing  to  a  law-court,  the  arbitrator  placed  in  two  caskils 
(one  for  each  party)  copies  of  all  the  depositioni,  oathi  and 
challenges,  and  of  all  the  laws  quoted  in  the  case,  scaled  them  up, 
and,  after  attaching  a  copy  of  his  own  decision,  handed  ihcn 
over  to  the  four  representatives  of  the  Forty,  who  brought  the 
case  into  court  and  presided  over  the  trial.  Documents  which 
had  not  been  brought  before  the  arbitrator  could  not  be  produced 
in  court.  The  court  consisted  of  aoi  jurors  where  the  sum  ii 
question  was  not  moce  than  1000  iradma*  (£to);  in  otha 
cases  the  number  of  jurors  was  401  (c  53). 

A  small  board  of  five  appointed  by  lot,  one  for  each  pair  of 
tribes,  and  known  as  the  "  introducers  "  {titm.yi^ni),  tenmhl 
up  certain  of  the  cases  that  had  lo  be  decided  within  _ 
a  month  (fftfnrmi  Hnu),such  as  actions  for  mtltutkm  ^f** 
of  dowiy,  repayment  of  capital  for  setting  up  a  btuians,. 
and  cases  connected  with  banking. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  legal  ttibuo-ils,  tk 
"  dicastcry  "  {par  txc^mce),  was  known  as  the  kdiata.  The 
name,  which  is  of  uncertain  origin,*  denotes  not  only 
the  plocewhere  the  court  washeM  butabotbcBiMnben 
of  the  court, — the  kdiaiiae  of  Aristophanes,  the  iieastae, « 
&v6p<i  BitaoTol,  of  the  Attic  orators.  During  the  palmy  dkja 
of  the  Athenian  democncy,  In  the  interval  between  the  PaniiB 
and  the  Peloponncslan  wan,  the  total  number  liable  to  serve 
as  jurors  is  said  to  have  been  6000  (Arirtolle,  mj.  c.  34.  j), 
and  this  number  was  never  exceeded  (Aristoph.  Vetp.  Ui  f-). 
Any  Athenian  cilizen  in  full  possession  of  his  rights,  and  owr 
thirty  years  of  age,  wasentitlcd  to  be  placed  on  the  list  (ArislBiIt, 
n.i.  c.  63.  3).  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  body  of 
jurors  assembled  on  the  hill  of  ArdCttos  lotAing  down  on  Iht 
Panathenaic  Stadium,  and  there  took  a  solemn  oath  to  (he 
cftcct  that  tlicy  would  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  dcowi 
of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundied 
(BoulS),  and  that,  in  cases  where  then  were  no  laws,  iheyvouM 
decide  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  that  they  woidd  bear  both 
sides  impartially,  and  vote  on  the  case  actually  before  the  cool. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  normal  number  of  a  court 
was  500,  the  maximum  number  of  6000  jurors  was  prabobly 
divi-Icd  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  wfih  tooo  reserves.  Then 
is  evidence  in  the  4th  century  for  courts  of  200, 400, 500,  joeud 

*  Cr.  R.  J.  Bonner,  in  CTaHtrsI  Pkiltlaty  (Chiago,  1907),  «0m4 
who  ui-i->  that  only  coses  bcloDging  to  the  FcMy  wck  sa^Kt  la 

piiblii;  jrliilr.illon. 

'Cnnnr^ti-d  either  with  AX^fiiTOdi,  " to  iii< inblL."  ui  jliii.  itf 
'lUii  (rl.t  uri  Watlismuih,  SlaJl  Alhen,  ii.  (1)  JSg-l&l).  The  finlii 
priiKibly  right  (cl.  Rot;ers  on  Ati»toi>h.  Waipt,  xvitn.):  itie  Hcoad 
implii->  th.it  ihi*  tat][e  court  wa*  hcM  la  the  «pem  lit  O  tiwim 
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(in  inportuit  p<^tkal  trials)  various  roaltiplea  (rf  jeo,  nainely, 

lOQo,  1500.  1000  or  ajoo.  To  some  ol  tlieae  aumben  one  jun» 
is  added;  it  was  probably  added  to  all,  to  obviate  the  risk  o( 
ihc  votes  being  eaactly  equaL 

The  evidence  as  to  the  organization  of  the  jurors  in  the  early 
part  of  the  41I)  century  is  imperfect.  Passages  ia  Aiistophancs 
XEctiesiattisae,  68>-6e8;  Ptutut,  n66  I.)  imply  that  in  393-388 
^.c.  the  total  number  was  divided  into  ten  sections  diating^hed 
by  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  A  to  K.  Every 
juror,  on  his  first  appointment,  icoeived  a  ticket  of  boxwood 
(or  of  bronze)  bearing  his  name  with  that  of  his  father  and  bis 
deme,  and  with  one  of  the  above  letters  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer.  0{  the  bronze  tickets  many  have  been  found  {see 
Botes  on  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Alkau,  c.  63,  and  fig.  i  in 
frontispiece,  cd.  Sandys),  These  tickeU  formal  part  of  the 
machinery  for  allotting  the  jurors  to  the  several  courts.  To 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  bribery  or  other  undue  infiuence, 
the  alloimeDt  did  not  lake  place  tmtH  imnediattty  before  the 
bearing  of  the  case.  Each  court  ronuiniirt  u  equal  naariwr 
of  jurors  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  thus  represented  the 
whole  body  of  the  state.  The  juns',  on  entering  the  court 
assigned  him,  received  a  counter  (see  fig.  3  in  frontispiece,  uj.), 
on  presenting  which  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  received  his  fee. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  above  arrangements  is 
minutely  described  at  the  end  of  Aristotle^  ConttUtUion  of 
AUmu  (for  details,  cf.  Gilbert,  397--3991  Eng.  trans.,  or  Wysc 
in  Whiblcy's  Companun  to  Greek  Sludiei,  387  t.). 

The  law-courts  gradually  superseded  most  of  the  andcnt 
judicial  functions  of  the  council  and  the  assembly,  but  the 
council  continued  to  hold  a  strict  scrutiny  {dvufwala) 
jH^',  of  candidates  for  office  or  for  other  privileges,  while 
«fnk*  tfae  council  itself,  as  well  as  all  other  of!iciab,  had  to 
smatt  give  account  («fSftrpa)  on  ceasing  to  bold  oflkx.  The 
council  also  retained  the  right  to  deal  with  extra- 
ordiikary  crimes  against  the  state.  It  was  open  to  any 
dliim  to  bring  such  crimes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  countil  in 
writing.  The  technical  term  for  this  information,  denundttton 
or  imp^^hnient  was  eijangetia  (fttfa-yYlUa).  The 
council  could  infKct  n  fine  of  500  drachtnat  {£20),  or, 
in  imporiant  cases,  refer  the  matter  either  (o  a  law* 
court,  as  in  the  trial  of  Antiphon  (Thuc.  viii.  68),  or  to  the 
ecdesia,  as  in  that  of  Alcibiadcs  (415  B.C.),  and  the  stratep  In 
command  «t  Arginusae  (406;  Xcn.  Hdl.  L  7.  19).  The  term 
iaarffiUa.  was  also  applied  to  denunciations  brought  against 
persons  wbo  wronged  the  orphan  or  the  widow, or  against  a  public 
arbitrator  who  had  neglected  his  duty  (Dem.  Meidiat,  86  f .). 

A  "  presentation  "  of  criminal  information  {rpofioiKli)  mi^t 
be  hiid  before  the  assembly  with  a  view  to  obtaiiUng  its  pre- 
-  liroinary  sanction  for  brining  the  case  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Such  was  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  against  persons  who  had  brought  malicious,  groundless 
or  vexatious  accusations,  or  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of 
certain  public  festivals.  The  leading  example  of  the  former 
is  the  trial  of  the  accusers  who  prompted  the  people  to  put  to 
death  the  generals  who  had  won  the  Battle  ol  Arginusae  (Xcn. 
Hell.  i.  7. 34);  and,  of  the  latter,  the  proceedings  of  Demosthenes 
against  Mddias. 

Legal  actions  (.iUai)  were  classified  as  private  (liuu)  or 
public  (S<|^t«).  The  latter  were  also  described  as  ypa^  or 
"prosecutions,"  but  some^pa^E  were  called  "private," 
when  the  stale  was  regarded  as  only  indirectly  injured 
byawrongdonc  loan  individual  citizen  (Dem.  zxi.  47). 
A  private  suit  could  only  be  brought  by  the  man 
directly  interested,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stave,  a  ward  or  an  alien, 
by  the  master,  guardian  or  patron  respectively;  and,  if  the  suit 
were  successful,  the  sum  claimed  generally  went  to  the  plainliflf. 
Pabllc  actiona  may  be  divided  into  ordinary  crimfauil  cases,  and 
(diences  against  the  state.  As  a  rule  they  could  be  histftuted 
by  any  person  who  possessed  the  franchise,  and  the  penalty 
was  paid  to  the  state.  If  the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  one-fifth 
of  the  votes,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  tooo  dratkmoc  (£40),  and 
lost  the  ri|^t  of  ever  bringing  a  rimllir  action. 


•fAcsl 


LawauiU,  whctbcc  public  or  pri«ae,  war*  also  diatmgulahed 
as  iltax  Nard  ruvs  or  wpbt  rtra,  according  as  the  defeated 
party  could  or  could  not  b«  personally  punished.  Actions 
iktStm)  were  also  distinguished  as  irtSms  nn»t  ("  to  be 
assessed  "),  in  which  the  amount  of  damages  had  to  be  detn^ 
mined  by  the  court,  because  it  had  not  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
dri/niret  ("  itot  to  be  assessed  "),  in  which  the  damages  had  nil 
to  be  determined  by  the  court,  because  they  had  already  been 
fixed  by  law  or  by  special  agreement. 

Among  special  kinds  of  action  were  knr/urt^,  i^trnmt  and 
Mutu.  These  could  only  be  employed  when  the  oflence 
was  patent  and  could  not  be  denied.  In  the  &st,  the  person 
accused  was  sunuruuily  arrested  by  the  prosecutor  and  haled 
into  the  presence  of  the  pnpec  official.  In  the  Hcond,  the 
accuser  look  the  officer  with  Um  to  arrest  the  culpiil  <Dcm. 
xxii.  it).  In  the  third,  he  lodged  an  informatioo  with  the 
official,  and  left  tfae  latter  to  effect  the  capture.  4i«t,  a  gciwral 
term  for  jnany  kinds  of  legal  "  information,"  '<ns  a  Imn  ot 
procedure  spedally  directed  againu  those  who  injiucd  the  fiscal 
interests  of  tbe  suie,  and  against  guardians  who  ncgjecud 
the  pecuniary  interesU  of  their  wards.  'Avwypo^wasan  action 
for  confiscating  property  in  private  hands,  which  was  daiaied 
as  belonging  to  the  state,  the  term  being  derived  from  the 
claimants'  written  inwntory  of  the  property  in  queftloa. 

Tbe  ordinary  procedure  in  all  lawsuits,  public  or  prime, 
began  with  a  personal  summons  (vpimXixnt)  of  the 
defendant  by  the  plaintiff  accompanied  by  two  Jl^"* 
witnesses  (/Asft^t).     If  the  defendant  foUed  to  ^XT" 
appear  in  court,  these  witnesses  gave  proof  of  the 
summons,  and  judgment  went  by  default. 

The  action  was  begun  by  presenting  a  written  sUtement  of 
the  case  to  the  magiuratc  who  presided  over  trials  of  the  class 
In  question.  If  the  statement  were  accepted,  court-lees  were 
paid  Iqr  both  parties  in  a  private  action,  and  by  the  prosecutor 
alone  in  a  puUic  action.  The  magistrate  fixed  a  day  for  (he 
preliminary  investigation  (d>&Kpi0it),  and,  whenever  several 
causes  were  instituted  at  the  same  lime,  he  drew  lots  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken.  Hence  tbe  plaintiff 
was  said"  to  have  a  suit  assigned  him  by  lot  "  (Xa7x&iw  Uk^), 
a  phrase  practically  equivalent  to  "obtaining  leave  to  bring  an 
action."  At  the  iyixpian  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  both 
swore  to  the  truth  of  their  statements.  I[  the  defendant  raised 
noformal  protest,  the  (rial  proceeded  in  regular  course  {(£Ai3uk1«), 
but  he  might  contend  that  the  suit  was  Inadmissibtc,  and,  to 
prove  his  point,  might  bring  witnesses  to  confront  those  on  the 
side  of  the  plaintiff  {bM/iainvfia),  or  he  might  lely.on  argument 
without  witnesses  by  means  of  a  written  statement  traversing 
that  of  tbe  plaimifl  [napcysxi^).  The  person  who  submitted  the 
special  pica  in  bar  of  action  naturally  spoke  first,  and,  if  he 
gained  the  verdict,  Ihc  main  suit  could  not  come  on,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  In  the  way  proposed  or  before  (he  same  court.  A 
cross-action  {i^ctpa.^  might  be  brought  by  the  defendant, 
but  the  verdict  did  not  necessarily  aSca  that  of  the  original 
suit. 

In  the  preliminary  examination  cc^ics  of  the  laws  or  other 
documents  bearing  on  the  case  werc  produced.  11  any  such 
document  were  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he 
t;ould  be  compelled  to  produce  it  by  an  action  for  that 
purpose  ((tf  jfi^oKM-aar&araffu-).  The  depositions 
were  ordinarily  made  before  the  presiding  officer  and  were 
taken  down  in  his  presence.  If  a  witness  were  compelled  to 
be  absent,  a  certified  copy  (rf  Us  deposition  might  be  sent 
(jx/ia/trvpta).  The  depositions  of  davcs  werc  not  accepted, 
unless  made  under  torture,  and  for  receiving  such  evidence 
the  consent  of  both  parties  was  required.  Either  party  could 
challenge  the  other  to  submit  his  slaves  to  the 
test  {vpiiKkTiois  fh  fiiatmv),  and,  in  tbe  event  of  tbe  it^ta. 
challenge  being  refused,  couM  comment  on  the  fact 
when  the  case  came  before  the  court.  Either  party  could  also 
challenge  the  other  to  take  an  oath  (rpixXijffir  ttt  Spw), 
and,  if  the  oath  were  declined,  could  similarly  comment  on  tbe 
iMt. 
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MercsiUile  cases  hsd  to  be  decided  witUn  tb»  interval  of  a 
month;  others  mi^ht  be  postponed  for  due  cause.  If,  on  the 
Tin  MmL         °'  parties  was  absent,  hit 

representative  had  to  show  cause  under  oath  (bw- 
Wfnda);  if  the  other  party  objected,  he  did  so  tinder  oath 
{MvKwfioaia).  If  the  ^ea  for  delay  were  refused  by  the  coun, 
and  it  were  the  defeodaiil  who  failed  to  appear,  judgment  went 
by  delatilt;  in  the  absence  of  the  ptainliS,  the  case  was  given 
in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

The  official  who  had  conducted  the  preliminary  inquiry 
also  presided  at  the  trial.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  solemn 
sacrifice.  The  plea  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  formal  reply  of  the 
defendant  were  tbea  read  by  the  clerk.  The  court  was  next 
addressed  first  by  the  idaintifi,  neat  by  the  defendant;  is  sonio 
cases  iheie  were  two  speeches  on  each  side.  Every  litigant  was 
legaUjr  required  to  conduct  bis  own  case.  The  speeches  were 
often  con^Msed  by  ptofessional  eaperu  foe  delivery  1^  tbe 
parties  to  the  suit,  who  were  required  to  speak  in  person,  though 
one  or  more  unprofessional  supporters  (jwh'Opoi)  might  tubse- 
quently  speak  in  support  of  the  case.  The  length  of  tbe  speeches 
was  In  many  cases  Umitcd  by  law  to  a  fixed  lime  recorded  by 
means  of  a  water-clock  (dcpsydra}.  Documents  were  not 
regarded  as  part  of  the  speech,  and,  while  these  were  being  ttad, 
the  clock  was  slopped  (Coeihe  found  a  similar  custom  in  force 
in  Venice  in  October  1786).  The  witnesses  were  never  cross- 
examined,  but  one  of  the  litigants  might  forainlly  interrogate 
tbe  other.  Tbe  case  for  the  defence  was  sometimes  finally 
suppoHcd  by  pathetic  appeals  on  tbe  part  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  the  votes  were  taken.  In  the 
5tb  century  musscl-shclls  (xotp&oi)  were  used  for  tbe  purpose. 
Each  of  tbe  Jurors  received  a  shell,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the 
two  urns,  in  that  to  the  front  if  he  voted  for  acquittal;  in  that 
to  (he  back  if  he  voted  for  condemnation.  If  a  second  vole  had 
to  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  penally,  wax  tablets 
were  used,  on  which  the  juror  drew  a  k>ng  line,  if  be  gave  the 
heavy  penalty  demanded  by  the  plaintiff;  a  short  one,  if  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  lighter  penalty  proposed  by  the  defiendant. 

In  the  4th  century  the  musscl-shrlls  were  replaced  by  disks 
of  bronze.  Each  disk  (hiscribed  with  the  words  ^1I4>02 
&HMOZIA)wasabouti  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  short  tube  running 
ihrongh  tbe  centre.  This  lube  was  eiihcr  perforated  or  closed 
(see  figs.  6  and  t  in  front  iqiicce  to  Aristotle's  CoHilUniUH  of  A  thtns, 
ed.  Sandys].  One  of  each  kind  was  given  to  every  juror,  who 
was  required  to  use  the  perforated  or  the  closed  disk,  according 
as  he  voted  for  tbe  plainiiff  or  for  the  defendant.  On  the 
platform  there  were  two  urns,  one  of  bronxc  and  one  of  wood. 
The  juror  {daced  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  disk,  that  he 
proposed  to  use,  and  closed  his  fingers  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  so  that  no  one  could  see  whether  it  were  a  perforated  disk 
or  not,  and  then  deposited  it  in  the  btonie  urn.  and  (with  the 
same  precaution  to  ensure  secrecy)  dro[q>ed  tbe  unused  disk  into 
the  wooden  tun.  The  votes  were  sorted  by  persons  appointed 
by  lot,  and  counted  by  the  president  of  the  court,  and  the 
result  announced  by  the  herald.  For  any  second  vole  the  some 
procedure  was  adopted  (Aristotle,  u^.,  c.  6S  of  Kenyon's  Berlin 
text). 

Tccuniary  penalties  were  inflicted  both  in  public  and  in 
private  suits;  personal  penalties,  in  public  Sbils  only.  Personal 
f^gglH^  penallies  included  sentences  of  death  or  exile,  or 
different  degrees  of  disfranchisement  (Art^ta)  with  or 
without  confiscation.  Imprisonment  bejw  trial  was  common, 
and  persons  mulcted  in  penalties  might  be  imprisoned 
until  the  penalties  were  paid,  but  imprisonment  was  never 
inflicted  as  the  *att  penalty  after  conviction.  Foreigners  alone 
could  be  sold  into  sbvcry.  ScntciKes  of  death  were  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  (be  board  of  police  callvd  the 
"  Eleven."  In  ancient  times  a  pcrswi  nmdemned  was  hurled 
Into  a  deep  pit  (the  barathrum)  in  a  north-western  suburb  of 
Athens.  In  later  limes  he  was  compelled  lo  drink  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemhKk.  Common  malefactors  were  beaten  to 
dealt  with  clubs.  Fines  were  collected  and  confiscated  property 


told  by  <^pccial  oilicials,  called  vpLKTOpti  ami  Tu\>iral  respec* 
tively.  In  private  suits  the  scnU'nci;  was  c\ocuUci  by  the  stale 
if  the  httcr  had  a  share  in  any  fine  imposed,  or  if  imprison- 
ment ivctc  part  of  the  penalty.  Otherwise,  the  execution  of  tbe 
senicncc  was  leit  10  the  plaintiff,  who  had  the  right  of  distraint, 
or,  if  this  failed,  could  bring  au  action  of  e;cctmtni  {birr]  l^vy^), 

l-'mm  the  verdict  of  ihc  heliaca  there  was m.i  .■^;ipi.,il.  Bui, 
ii  juiigment  had  been  given  by  defauk,  tht'  pijiaun  cundemned 
tnight  bring  an  action  to  prove  that  he  was  not  responsible  fot 
such  default,  ri)i'  tftqiiar  (sc.  iuapi)  dmXa'nc^<'>''  The  corre^ 
tponding  term  for  challenging  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  was 
rriv  fil  oCtrav  &fTt\ayx6^ii'-  He  might  also  bring  an  action  for 
false  evidence  (fCn)  rf^iAottapn/piuy)  agairut  his  opponetu'i 
witnesses,  and,  on  their  convictioBr  have  the  scnicaoe  annwHndi 
This  "  denunciation  "  of  false  evidence  Was  technical^  taUti 
btlaa)4^s  and  hnaxipntaBai. 

The  hirge  number  of  the  jurors  made  bribery  difficuhi ' but, 
as  was  first  proved  by  Anytus  (in  409),  not  impossibles  It  alMO 
(!iiiimishL-d  the  feeling  of  personal  re^Mnsibility,  while  ts^awm^ 
h  M:>[c,iscd  the  influence  of  political  motives.    Ib  «/(a* 
addressing  such  a  court,  the  htigants  were  not  above 
appealing  to  the  personal  interests  of  the  general 
public.    We  have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  tcrma 
in  which  Lysias  mokes  one  uF  his  clients  close  a  speech  is 
prosecution  of  certain  rii.iil  corn  dealers  who  have  incurred  ib| 
penalty  of  dealh.by  buying  more  than  75  bushels  of  wheat  at 
one  time:  "  If  you  eoaiiewm  these  persons,  you  will  be  doing 
what  b  right,  aind-'Villpay'fais  for  the  purchase  of  your  corn; 
if  ynu  (1,-7111';  ihcm,]MM  Mill  ply  wore  "         5  -•?). 

Sin.-,iktr>  uerc  also  templed  to  take  a.h  of  llii;  i...in:],  r 

ignorance  by  roisintcfpnting  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and  the 
janKs  could  look  for  do  aid  from  the  officials  who  formally 
presided  «ver  the  courts.  The  latter  were  not  necessarily  experts, 
for  ihL'y  owed  their  own  origin.il  api»inlment  to  liie  rajirin'  of 
\)k  lot.  Almost  the  oiJj-  olVjiialj  ^incijlly  clitiiit  as  1.  ■.I'LiIt 
were  tbe  blralegi,  and  these  presided  only  in  their  own  coucis, 
Again,  there  waa  every  temptation  for  the  informer  lo  prapoit 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  a  wealthy  dliscn,  who  would 
■naturally  prefer  paying  bluckmail  lo  running  the  risk  of  havinj 
hi^  cii=e  tried  before  a  larye  tribunal  which  was  untler  cvtr/ 
temptation  lo  decide  in  the  interests  of  the  treasury.  In  coa* 
elusion  we  may  quote  the.  opinions  (he  judicial  ayaten^ 
Athens  which  have  been  expttsvd  tgr  two  enineat  classical 
scholars  and  English  lawyers. 

A  translalor  of  Ari'ilophanes,  Mr  B.  B.  Rogers,  records  hts  opinio rl 
"  th.it  it  would  be-  (lillieull  to  devise  a  judicial  system  less  adapteil 
for  the  due  adminisiiation  of  justice  "  ({'rcfacc  to  Waibs.  xxxv.  f,j, 
U'hilf  a  trjii-,Iaiur of  Dcmo5ihenes.  Mr  C.  H.  Kenned]^,  observes  tfu^ 
llic  .'\ihcnian  jurors  "  were  persons  of  no  lcfi.il  i-ducalion  or  Icarniiij:; 
t.L'.;i  ri  at  haphazard  from  the  whole  body  of  citirens,  and  mostly 
Iji  hiEicinR  to  ihe  loweit  and  poorer.!  tijbs.  On  ilit  other  h.ind.  (ho 
Alhcniana  were  naturally  the  (luiikcst  and  tlcvcrcit  pcoi'lc  in  tlio 
ii.irld.  Their  W'its  were  sharpened  by  ihe  luibii  ...  of  i.jl.in^  on 
Si  live  pari  in  important  deLiiitei",  and  livjriiit;  the  inujt  ?])lLndiil 
tirators.  There  was  so  much  litiijalion  at  Athens  that  they  wcrrf 
r<  instantly  eitherengagcd  as  jurora,  or  present  as  qjcctators  in  courl^' 
III  Idu'"  (Priiialc  OrQtiaiu,.p. 

Authorities.— I.  Onok  taw.  B.  W.  Lcist,  GrOc^-ilaliuM 
RecktsgeuhichU  (Jena,  1S84);  L.  Mitteis.  ReithsrteU  tmd  VaUntem 
in  dfH  vi(li(hen  Prmimten  da  rdmijcken  Kaiserreieks,  wHt  BtilrHttn  tiUt 
Ktmhtit det iritckittken  £«rAtr  (L^eipeig.  1891);  J.  H,  Lipsius,  Km 
der BedeulimgiUt tritchitthtn Rechls  (Leipzig.  1 : G. Gilbert, "  Zai| 
t!niv>ickelune!ceichichte  dcs  .  .  .  criechi^chen  Ri-chtrs  "  in  Jakth. 
jiir  U.  FkiloCotie  (Leipxrg,  1896)111.  J.  lliiiig,  Die  Bcdentwudn 
alltriechiKhrn  Kechles  fiir  dit  vtr^CKkende  RcchlTonsscnsthah  (StuHl 
eart,  t90'>) :  R.  i  lirzel.  Tktmis,  DUtt  und  Vencandtrs  (Leipzig,  igo^ 
1.  J.  Thonissen,  Le  Droit  irimind  di  la  Crict  tigendaite.  follotml 
Le  Droit  pi«at  de  la  reOuNigue  athinitnne  (Brussels.  187S). 

2.  Attic  Law.  (a)  Editions  of  Greek  texts:  I.  B.  Telfy,  Corpui 
juris  Allici  (Pest  and  Leipzig,  1868);  Aristotle's  ConUituHen  af 
Alkrns.  eil.  Kenyon  (London,  1891.  &c..  and  csp.  cd.  i.  Berlin,  1903); 
td.  4^.  Ilia's  (l^ipiid.  100,%):  text  with  critieal  onri  ciLiil.iniiloty  nolei, 
eri.  ."vindys  (Luiuloii.  Lyidas.  ed.  KtuhlivrKi  r  (l.r.ip/ig.  iSir.fr- 

tS?');  Kfii-.  111.  Wyse  (Cambridfie.  1'j04l;  ll.-nTj^ili. m?.  /'/iij£» 
V"il'".iL,  Paley  and  Sandv-.  .tl.  3  ((".iml.ri.ls'o,  lK96-iB9S)i 
Aiainsl  Mtdias,  ed.  Goodwill  '(Camllrid^;c.  I9"j6I:  Uaresio.  Hsu» 
soullier,  Th.  9*\iaaA,  Imur^jtaidtquet  pv^ftat  Ifori^  I89I- 
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...AMtantm  per  Plalonii  it  litibus  /ftrvt  imAigaMiit 
l«36>(  SbuttyUUttamtr.  ed.  6,  Thiimscr  (Freibiug.  1891' 
tiurtiimer,  rd.  3.  Thalhcim  (Freiburg,  t884]:  C.  Busolt.  . 
and  Rtihhalleriamer.  cd.  a  (Munich,  189a);  U.  von  Wilainowit*- 
MOIlradorlT.  Ar^^loklrs  uitd  AAtn  (Berlin,  iS^j);  G.  Gilbert.  Gk. 
CtHttitutioiial  AHltguilUi  (vol.  i..  Eng.  trans.,  pp.  376-416,  LulkIiII). 
■S9S)>  J'  Lipsius,  (i)  new  ed,  of  Meier  and  Schontann,  Der 
aUiuht  /"fiv-js  (Berlin.  1883-1887);  (i)  cd.  4  of  Schomann,  Gr, 
AlUriatnrr  (Berlin.  iSgj-lmn);  (i)  Dos  alliuhe  RecfU  und  RrckU- 
Ttrfakrtii  (Ltipiig.  1905);  Dutcnibcrg  .mil  Sai-lio.  Dictionnairt  i*i 
auHqjiU.i  (I',iri-,  iS77);G.  G\aiz.  La  Solidarilt  dt  la  jamilU  dam  U 
droit  cn,„,,u-l  en  O'icf  (Paris.  1904):  L,  Bc.iuchet,  Droit  privi  del* 
rip.  alk  -  It  vdls.,  PjtIs,  181)7);  C.  R.  K.-nncdv.  AptxJtditcs  to 
traml.  i  •  ,"■  •■  v.,ls,  iii.  :iru1  iv.  (rSsf'-lW)l) ;  Smith's  Piflhn-irytf 
.  .  .A»  I  I  ..,1,  ed.  3  (iMoO;  F.  U.  Jcvuti!..  in  i;.irdncr  ^nii  K'Vr>», 
Grtek  A;ii<!ui'l:,-s  p|>.   ^!'--S'}7):   W,   \Vy,c,    in  WiiihleV's 

Cem^ii.'t'n  !o  dufi  SuiJitf  iC,iiiil>riJt;t,  K^o.i).  I'l'.  377-40i. 

U.  t.  s-'j 

QKBBK  UTBRATDRB.— Tht  literature  ol  the  Greek  bnguagc 
b  broadly  divisible  into  three  main  sections:  (i)  Ancient,  (1) 
Byzantine,  (3)  Modem,  llicse  are  dcatt  with  below  In  that 
order. 

I.  The  Ancient  Gxecx  Litexaiurs 

Tbe  andent  Blerature  falli  into  three  poriods:  (A)  Tke 
Early  LileratM,  to  about  475  b-c;  epic,  elegiac,  iambic  and 
lyric  poetry;  the  beginnings  of  literary  prose.  (B)  TMe  Allic 
lAUratart  475-300  b.c.\  iragic  and  comic  dianUi  historical, 
oratorical  and  philoiophical  prose.  (C)  The  Litnattire  of  the 
Deeadtnte,  300  B.C.  to  a.d.  s^Qi  which  may  again  be  divided 
bio  the  Aleiandrian  period,  300-146  B.C.,  and  the  Cewco- 
Romin  period,  146  b.c.  to  A.D.  519. 

For  detaib  regarding  pvticular  works  or  the  Iive»  of  thelt 
authors  reference  diould  be  mode  Itrthe  separoteortideS  devoted 
(o  the  principal  Greek  writrts.  The  object  of  the  following 
pages  it  to  sketch  the  literary  development  as  a  whole,  to  show 
bo«r  its  socccstive  periods  were  related  10  each  other,  and  to 
■ntk  the  domiiiant  chwaaeristics  of  each. 

(A)  Thi  Early  Literatim.— -A  process  of  naluial  growth  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  best  work  of  the  Greek  Rcnius.  The 
Creeks  were  not  Ihcrary  imitators  of  foreign  models-,  the  forms 
of  poetry  and  prose  in  which  they  attained  to  such  unequalled 
eicdleiice  were  first  developed  by  themselves;  Thrir  literatuio 
had  its  roots  in  thdr  political  and  social  life;  it  is  tbe  spontaneous 
expression  of  that  life  in  youth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  the 
order  in  which  its  several  fruits  are  produced  is  not  the  result 
of  acddcnt  or  caprice.  Further,  the  old  Greek  Utcraturc  has  a 
Mriking  compklcnen,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  great  branch  of 
the  Hellcaic  race  bore  a  cbaraaeriatic  part  in  its  dcvalopmeDt. 
lonians,  Aeolians,  Dorians,  In  turn  contributed  thrir  share. 
Each  dialect  corresponded  to  a  certain  aspect  of  HeUenfc  life 
and  character.  Each  found  its  appropriate  work. 

The  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Ai^  Minor — a  livdy  and  genial 
people,  detighiing  in  adventure,  and  keenly  senMtive  to  every- 
_  thing  bright  and  joyous — created  anistic  epic  poetry 

out  of  the  lays  in  which  Aeolic  minstrels  sang  of  the  old 
Achaean  wars.  And  among  tbe  lonians  arose  elegiac 
poetry,  the  fim  variation  on  the  epic  type.  These  found  a 
fitting  instniment  In  tbe  harmonious  Ionic  dialect,  the  SesiUa 
utterance  of  a  i^uick  and  versatile  intelligence.  The  Aeolians  of 
Lesbos  next  created  the  lyric  of  personal  pa»ion,  in  which  [he 
traits  (rf  their  race— its  chivalrous  pride,  its  bold  but  sensuous 
hncy— found  a  fitting  voice  in  the  fiery  strength  and  tenderness 
of  Aeolic  sfietah.  The  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicily  and 
Magna  Graecia  then  perfected  the  choral  lyric  for  festivals  and 
religious  worship;  and  here  again  an  earnest  faith,  a  strong 
pride  in  Dorian  usage  and  renown  had  an  apt  interpreter  in 
the  massive  and  •onoroua- Doric  Finally,  the  Attic  branch  ct 
the  Ionian  slock  produced  tbe  dnma,  blending  elements  o(  all 
tbe  other  kinds,  and  developed  an  artistic  literary  prose  in 
hislory,  oratory  and  philosophy.  It  is  in  the  Attic  literature 
that  the  Greek  mind  receives  its  most  complete  interpretation. 

A  natural  afftnity  was  felt  to  eaist  between  each  dialect  and 
that  specie*  of  composilion  for  which  it  had  be«n  specially  used. 
Hence  tbe  dialect  of  the  Ionian  «|ric  poets  would  be  adopted 
with  more  or  less  thoroughness  even  tqr  epic  or  ekgiaG  poeu  wbo 
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were  not  lonians.  Thus  the  AeoUaa  Hesiod  uses  It  In  cpoe,  the 
Dorian  Theognis  in  elegy,  though  not  without  aUoy.  Similarly, 
the  Dorian  Theocritus  wrote  lov<ssongs  in  Aeolic.  AU  the 
faculties  and  tones  of  the  language  were  thus  gradually  brought 
out  by  the  co-operation  of  the  dialeas.  Old  Greek  litcnture 
has  an  essential  unity — the  unity  of  a  living  orgaokm;  aid  tMe 
unity  comprehends  a  nufflbec  of  distinct  types,  each  of  wUA 
b  complete  in  its  own  kind- 

Extua  Greek  literature  begins  with  the  Homeric  poenu. 
These  an  works  of  art  whidi  Imply  a  long  period  of  antecedent 
poetical  cultivatian.  Of  the  prc-Homeric  poetry  we 
have  no  remains,  and  very  little  knowledge.  Such  . 
gUmpscs  as  we  get  of  it  connect  it  with  two  different 
stages  in  the  religion  of  the  prehistoric  Hellenes.  The 
first  of  these  stages  b  that  in  which  the  agencies  or  forms  of 
external  oalnre  were  personified  indeed,  yet  with  the  contciotis* 
nesa  that  the  personal  names  were  only  symbols.  Some  very 
andent  Greek  songs  of  which  mention  is  made  may 
have  bebnged  to  tUs  stage-^  the  songs  of  Linus, 
lateoun  and  Hylas.  Linus,  the  lair  youth  killed  by 
do^,  teems  to  be  the  spring  passing  away  before 
Sirius.  Such  songs  have  bccnaptly  called  "  songs  of  tba seasons." 
The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  Hetlcnea  have  now  defii^ 
tivdy  personified  the  powers  which  they  worship.  Apdto, 
Dcmctcr,  Dionysus,  Cybele,  have  now  become  to  them  brings 
with  dearly  coocdvetl  attributes.  To  this  second  stage  belong 
the  hymns  connected  with  the  names  of  the  legendary  ftrmmt. 
bards,  such  as  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Eumolpus,  who  ait 
themsclvts  aMKialcd  with  the  wonhlp  of  ibe  Fieritn  Muses  aod 
tbe  Attic  ritual  of  Demetcr.  The  scau  of  this  ea^  sacred 
poetry  are  not  only  "Thracian" — i.e.on  the  borders  of  norihcm 
Greece-— hut  also  "  Phrygian  "  and  "  Crctan.1'  It  belongs, 
that  is,  pTcsumihly  to  an  age  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Hrilcnes 
had  left  tbe  Indo-European  home  in  central  Alia,  but  had  not 
yet  taken  full  possession  of  the  lands  which  were  afterwards 
Hellenic.  Some  of  tbeb  tribes  were  still  in  Asia;  others  were 
settling  in  the  islandsof  tbe  Aegean;  others  were  pasung  through 
the  lands  on  its  northern  seaboard.  If  there  was  a  period  when 
the  Greeks  possessed  no  poetry  but  hymns  fbmdng  part  of  ■ 
religious  rittial,  it  nuy  be  conjectured  that  it  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Already  in  the  lliod  a  secular  character  belongs  lo  the 
marriage  hymn  and  to  the  dirge  for  the  dead,  which  in  andent 
India  Were  chanted  1^  the  priest.  The  bent  of  the  Greeks  was 
to  doim  poetry  and  maalc  as  public  joys;  they  would  not  long 
have  suffered  tbem  to  ranaln  sanrdota!  mysterict.  And  amoai 
the  earliest  themes  on  which  the  lay  artist  la  poetry  was  employed 
were  probably  war-ballads,  sung  by  minstrels  in  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs  whose  aitccstors  they  cdcbrated. 

Soch  wai-baUads  were  the  materials  from  which  the  earliest 
epic  poetry  of  Greece  was  constructed.  By  an  "  epic  "  poem 
(he  Greeks  faieant  a  narrative  of  heroic  action  in  bm. 
hexameter  verse.  The  term  \-rt{  meant  at  first  simply 
"verses";  it  acquired  tta  special  meaning  only  wlien  jtfXir, 
lyric  songs  set  to  mnic,  came  to  be  dbtinguiriied  from 
verses  not  set  to  music,  but  merely  recited.  Efric  poetry  is  the 
only  kind  of  exUnt  Greek  poetry  which  is  older  than  about 
700  B.C  The  cariy  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  by  the  liiei 
and  tbe  CUyMsey,  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  hymns;  also  by 
tome  fragments  oif  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets. 

After  the  Dorian  conquest  of  liie  Peloponnesus,  the  AcoUan 
emigrants  who  settled  in  the  nonh-west  of  Asia  MtOM'  brought 
with  iham  the  warlike  legends  of  their  chiefs,  the 
Achaean  princes  of  old.  These  legends  lived  in  tbe  2Ju?"' 
balfaufsoftbeAcoHeminstrels,  and  from  them  passed  -o^at^- 
Bouthward  into  Ionia,  where  the  Ionian  poets  gradually 
shaped  them  Into  higher  artistic  forms.  Among  the  seven 
pbces  whidi  daimcd  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  that  which 
haa  tbe  best  title  is  Smyrna.  Homer  himself  b  called  "  son  of 
Meles  "—the  stream  which  flowed  thmngh  M  Smyrna,  on  the 
border  between  Aeolia  and  Ionia.  Tbe  lm<Blion  b  significant  in 
regard  to  the  origin  snd  character  of  the  Niad,  for  in  the  IM  we 
havcAchacanbaUadswo^upbyloalaaart.  AptcpoadetmiKo 
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of  evidence  ii  In  favour  tt  the  view  thtt  the  Odysiey  ilso,  it 
kast  in  fis  eiriiest  lomi,  was  composed  on  (he  Ionian  coast 
of  Alia  Minor.  According  to  the  Spartan  tcteuni,  Lycurgns 
was  the  first  to  bring  to  Greece  a  complete  copy  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Creophylidac,  a  dan  or 
gfid  of  pods  in  Samos.  A  belter  authenticated  tradition  connects 
Alliens  with  early  attempts  to  preserve  the  chief  poetical  treasure 
of  the  nation.  Pcisistratus  is  said  to  have  charged  some  learned 
men  with  the  task  of  cdlccting  all  "the  poems  of  Homer"; 
bat  it  b  dURcuIt  to  decide  how  much  was  comprehended  under 
this  last  phrase,  or  whether  the  province  of  the  commission 
went  beyond  the  mere  task  of  collecting.  Nor  con  it  be  deter- 
mined what  exactly  it  was  that  Solon  and  Hipparchus  respec- 
tively did  for  the  Homeric  poema.  Solon,  it  has  been  thought, 
enacted  that  the  should  be  recited  from  an  authorized 

text  (J(  &ro|SaX9i);  Hipparchus,  that  they  should  be  recited 
in  a  regular  order  MroX^ffwM).  At  any  i«te,  we  know  that 
In  the  6th  century  a.c.  a  redlatitm  of  the  poems  of  Homer  was 
one  of  the  estaUEthed  competitions  at  the  Panaihenaca,  held 
once  in  four  years.  The  reciter  was  called  a  rkaptodiif~~ 
pTOiKrly  one  who  weaves  a  long,  smooihly-llowing  chant,  then 
an  epic  poet  who  chanls  his  own  or  another's  poem.  The 
rhapBodist  did  iwt,  like  the  early minslrel,use  the  accompaniment 
of  (ho  harp;  he  gave  (he  verses  in  a  Aawing  reciutive,  bearing 
In  his  hand  a  branch  of  laurel,  the  symbol  of  Apollo's  inspiration. 
In  the  5th  century  B.C.  we  find  that  various  Creek  cities  had 
their  own  editions  (ai  nTurtnol,  card  tHKas  or  Ik  grAXMnt 
ixi6cta)  of  the  poems,  for  recitation  at  their  festivals.  Among 
these  were  the  editions  of  UassUia,  of  Chios  and  of  Argolis. 
There  wen  also  editions  bearing  the  name  of  the  IndividonI 
editor  (al  xar'  AwSfia)— the  best  known  being  that  which 
Aristotle  prepared  for  Alexander.  The  recension  of  the  poems 
by  Aristarchus  (156  BX.)  became  the  standard  one,  and  b 
imbably  (hat  on  which  the  existing  text  u  based.  The  oldest 
Homeric  MS.  extant,  Vcnetus  A  of  the  Iticd,  is  of  the  loth 
century;  Ihe.Gnt  printed  edition  of  Homer  was  that  edited 
by  the  Byiuintinc  Demetrius  Chalcondylci  (Florence,  r4S3). 

The  ancient  Gredcs  were  almost  unanimous  in  beUeting  the 
tllad  and  thefMyuey  tebe  the  wodLof  mie  man.  Homer,  to  whom 

they  also  ascribed  some  extant  hymns,  and  pnd»bly 
^lufflf  much  mort  besides.  Aristotle  and  Aristarchui  lecm 
iwiifca     (o  have  put  Homer's  dale  about  1044  d.c,  Herodotus 

about  850  B.C.  It  u  not  till  about  170  b.c.  that  the 
grammarians  Hdltnicns  uid  Xenon  put  forward  the  view  that 
iHlomcr  was  the  author  of  the  tliad,  but  not-  of  the  Oiytuy. 
Those  who  followed  them  in  assigning  different  authors  to  the 
twopDcms  were  called  the  Separators  {Choruantu).  Aristarchus 
combated  "  the  paradox  <rf  Xenon,"  and  it  does  aot  seem  to 
have  had  nuch  acceptance  in  antiquity.  Gioyanai  Battista 
Vfco,  a  Neapolitan- (1668-1744),  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
modern  to  suggest  the  composite  authorship  and  oral  tradition 
of  the  Homeric  poems;  but  this  was  a  pure  conjecture  in  support 
(rf  his  theory  that  the  names  of  ancient  lawgivers  and  poets  are 
often  mete  symbols.  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  the  PnUgemetta  to  hb 
edition  (1795),  was  the  founder  <rf  a  scientific  scepticism.  The 
Iliad,  he  said  (for  he  recognized  the  comparative  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  Odyssey),  was  pieced  together  from  many 
gmall  unwritten  poems  by  various  hands,  and  was  first  committed 
to  writing  in  the  time  of  Pcisbtratus.  lius  view  was  ialiarmony 
irith  die  tone  of  German  criticism  at  the  time;  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  new  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  popular  poetry,  springing 
from  fresh  natural  sources,  to  elaborate  works  of  art;. and  it  at 
once  found  enthusiastic  adherents.  Fot  the  course  of  Homeric 
controversy  snCa  V/tU  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 

HOUER. 

The  Ionian  school  of  epos  produced  a  number  of  poeins 
founded  on  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  yai,  and  Intended  as 

jntroductions  or  continuations  to  (be  Ilitd  md  tbe 
i^m.     Oiyutf.    The  granuBarian  Pfodus  (aj>.  140)  h«> 

preserved  the  names  and  subjects  of  some  of  tbeK; 
Imt  the  Iragnents  an  very  acasty.  The  at  HMumari 

FoHgt*,  bgr  Atf  as  (or  Ha^a^  of  Trtesen,  filled  up  the  gap  of 
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ten  years  between  the  /Rad  and  theOi^ytrey;  the  Lay  «f  Tdegmia, 
by  Eugammon  of  Cyrene,  continued  the  story  of  the  Odystty 
to  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  tbe  hand  of  Tclcgonus,  tbe  son 
whom  Grce  bore  to  hten.  Siiailariy  the  Cy^rfaKZ^yr  by  Stastau* 
of  Cyprus,  ascribed  by  others  to  Hegesias  (or  Hegeunus)  of 
Salamis  or  Haticarnassus,  was  introductory  to  the  Iliad;  the 
Adhiopis  and  the  Sack  of  Troy,  by  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  and  the 
Liute  Iliad,  by  Ltsches  of  Mytilene,  were  supplementary  to  it. 
These  and  many  othn  names  of  lint  epics— some  taken  aba 
from  the  Tbcbui  myths  {TMehatt,  Epigonl,  Oe<Jipodea)~iern 
to  show  how  prolific  was  that  epic  school  of  which  only  two  great 
examples  remain.  The  name  of  efiie  eydt  was  properly  applied 
to  a  prose  comirihnion  of  abstracts  from  these  epics,  pieced 
together  In  the  order  of  tbe  evedts.  The  compilers  were  called 
"  cyclic  "  writers;  and  the  term  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  epic  poets  whom  they  used.' 

The  epic  poetry  of  Ionia  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  heroes 
in  the  old  wars.    But  in  Greece  proper  there  arose  another 
school  of  epos,  which  busied  itself  with  religious  lore 
and  ethical  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to  the  rural  ^HT^ 
life  of  Bocotia.  This  school  is  reprcKnted  by  the  name 
of  Hesiod.   The  legend  spoke  of  him  as  vanquishing  Homer 
in  a  poetical  contest  <rf  Cbalcis  hi  Euboea;  and  it  expresses  the 
fact  (hat,  to  (be  old  Gre^  mind,  these  two  names  atood  for  two 
contrasted  epic  types.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  his  date, 
except  that  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  maturity  <d 
Ionian  epos.    He  is  conjecturally  placed  about  850-800  bx.; 
but  some  would  refer  him  to  the  early  part  of  the  7tb  century  ix; 
Hb  home  was  at  Ascra,  a  vill^  In  a  valley  mder  Hettcon, 
whither  his  father  had  migrated  from  Cjme  in  Aeolb  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Hestod's  Werki  and' Days  we  have  (he 
earliest  example  of  a  didactic  poem.  The  seasons  and  the  labours 
of  the  Boeotian  farmer's  year  are  followed  by  a  list  of  the  days 
which  are  Incky  or  unlucky  for  wi^.  The  rAc^cfity,  or  "  Ori^ 
of  the  Gods,"  describes  first  how  the  visible  order  of  nature  arose 
out  of  chaos;  next,  how  the  gods  were  born.  Though  it  never 
possessed  the  character  of  a  sacred  book,  it  remained  a  standard 
authodty  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods;  So  far  as  a  corrupt 
and  confused  text  warrants  a  Judgment,  the  p6et  was  freeing 
together— not  alvmys  intelligently— the  fragments  of  a  very  old 
cosmogonic  system,  using  for  thb  purpose  bath  the  hymns 
preserved  in  the  temples  and  the  myths  which  lived  in  MkJore. 
The  epic  lay  in  480  lines  called  (be  Skidd  «/  /fcrorJu— partly 
imitated  fmm  tl»  18th  book  of  the  UM^ia  the-  work  of  aa 
attthor  or  authors  later  than  Hesiod.  In  the  HcUodk  poetiy,' 
as  represented  by'  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  TlUog^y,  we 
see  the  influence  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Hesiod  recogniio 
the  existence  of  joJfMiw— spirits  of  Um  departed  who  hattat 
the  caith  as  the  invisible  guardians  of  Justice;  and  he  cDaaects 
the  office  <tf  the  poet  with  that  of  the  prophet.  The  poet  is  one 
whom  the  gods  have  authorized  to  impress  doctrine  and  practical 
duties  on  men.  A  religious  purpose  was  esscntiidly  characteristic 
of  the  Ucsiodic  scbooL  lu  poets  treated  tbe  old  legends  as 
rclks  of  a  sacred  history,  and  ntft  merely,  in  the  Ionian  maaoM, 
as  subjects  of  Idealising  arL   Sudi  titles  as  the  Maxim  tf 
Chanm  and  the  hay  of  Udampus,  the  seer— lost  poems  of  the 
Hesiodic  school — illustrate  its  ethical  and  its  mystic  tendencies. 
'  The  Homeric  Hymns  are  a  collection  of  pieces,  some  of  ihem 
very  short,  .in  hnuuneter  verse.  Their  tmditional  tlUe  i»— 
Hymns  ot  PrdadaafHomtr  and  ibeHmuridae,  The 
Kcond  of  (he  ahemative  designations  b  the  true  one.  jjj^^ 
The  pieces  are  not  "  hymns  "  used  in  formal  worship,  -^mM. 
but  "  preludes "  or  prefatory  addressef  (a-posl^) 
with  which  the  rbapsodists  ushmd  in  their  redtations  of  epic 
poetry.  The  "  prehide  "  might  be  tddresKd  to  the  preddiog 
god  of  the  festival,  or  to  any  h>cal  deity  whom  the  ndter  wished 
to  honour.  The  pieces  (of  which  there  arc  53)  range  in  date 
perhaps  irom  750  to  500  BX.  (though  some  authorities  saipi 
dates  u  late  as  the  sid  and  4th  centsrics  aa;  see  ed.  by 
and  Allen,  a^  p.  a>8},  and  It  is  pnAable  that  tbe  collection  sru 

■For  aethoritita  and  critidnqs  Ha  T.  W.  Mien  fat  Oissiid 
{!wrJa47  (Jaa.  and  April  1904). 
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tonaod  ia  Attics,  for  tbeun  of  ^piodku.  HMStyleistkU 

of  the  lonisn  or  Homeric  cpoi;  but  there  are  alio  several  tracet 
of  the  Hesiodk  or  Boeotian  school.  The  principal  "  hymu  " 
an  (t)  to  ApoUo  (generally  treated  u  two  or  more  hymns 
cont^ied  la  one);  (a)  to  Hermn;  Cl)  to  Aphrodite;  and  (4) 
to  Demcter.  "She  hymn  to  Apollo,  quoted  hy  Thucydides  (iii. 
io»}  as  Horo^i,  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  Uoet 
dtsoribing  the  louiaa  festival  at  Deloo.  Two  celebrated  pieces 
of  a  sportive  kind  passed  under  Homer's  name.  The  UargUa— 
a  comic  poem  on  one  "  who  knew  many  tbinp  but  knew  them 
til  badly  " — is  tegaided  by  Aristotle  as  the  earliest  germ  of 
comedy,  and  was  possibly  as  old  as  700  B.C.  Only  a  few  lines 
«main.  The  Bairadulmyejmatkia,  or  Sallle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mite  pcebably  belongs  to  the  decline  of  Greek  literature.  perti^M 
ts  the  md  century  B.C.'  About  300  verses  of  it  are  extant. 

In  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyttey  the  personal  opinions  or  sym- 
psthies  of  the  poet  may  sometimes  be  conjectured,  but  they  aro 
jf^^  not  declared  or  even  hinted.  Hesiod,  indeed,  some 
(M  *«a  times  gives  us  a  glimpse  ol  his  own  ttwibles  or  views. 
WM  Yet  Hcnod  is,  on  the  wMt,  essentially  a  prophet. 
*'^'  The  message  which  he  ddivers  is  not  from  himself; 
the  truths  which  he  imparts  have  not  been  discovered 
by  his  own  search.  He  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  Personal  opinion  and  feeling  may  linge  his  utterance, 
but  ihey  do  not  determine  its  general  complexioo.  The  egotism 
is  a  single  thread;  it  is  not  the  ba«s  of  the  teatute.  Epic  poetry 
was  in  Greece  the  foundation  of  all  other  poetry;  for  many 
centuries  no  other  kind  was  generally  cultivated,  no  other  could 
ipttk  to  the  whole  pei^e.  PoliticaUy,  the  age  was  monarchical 
or  aristocratic;  intellectually,  it  was  too  simple  for  the  analysis 
ol  thought  or  emotion.  Kings  and  {»inces  loved  to  bear  of  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors;  coninoD  men  loved  to  bear  of 
tbero  too,  for  they  had  no  other  interest.  The  mind  of  Greece 
found  no  subject  of  contemplation  so  attractive  as  the  warlike 
poat  of  the  race,  or  so  useful  as  that  lore  which  experience  and 
tradition  bad  bequeathed.  But  in  the  coarse  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.  the  rule  of  hereditary  princes  began  to  disappear.  Uonarcby 
gave  place  to  oligardiy,  and  this— often  after  the  intermediate 
phase  of  a  tyrannis— to  democracy.  Such  «  change  was  neces- 
sarily  favourable  to  the  growth  of  reflection.  The  private  dtizen 
h  no  longer  a  mere  dpher,  the  flomeric  ri$,  a  unit  In  the  dim 
midtitude  of  the  klng-iuled  fdk;  be  gains  tnore  power  of 
independeat  action,  his  mental  hotbon  Is  widened,  his  life 
becomes  fuller  and  more  intemiing.  He  begins  to  fed  the  need 
of  eipressing  the  tboughu  and  feelings  that  are  stirred  in  him. 
But  as  yet  a  prose  literature  does  not  exist;  the  new  thoughts, 
like  the  old  ben^  BtMles,  must  still  bolold  In  verses  Thcfomis 
«(  vene  created  by  this  need  were  the  Elegiac  and  the  Iambic 

Tke  elegiac  metre  h,  in  form,  a  rimple  variation  on  the  e^nc 
netie,  obtained  by  docking  the  second  of  two  hexameters  so  as 
to  make  it  a  verse  of  five  feet  or  mcasurea.  But  the 
poetical  cqnbilities  of  the  elegtec  couplM  ue  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  those  of  berale  vcne.  tXerof  seems 
to  be  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  given  by  the  Can'ans  and  Lydians 
to  a  lament  for  the  dead.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  soft 
mudc  of  the  Lydion  flute,  which  continued  to  be  associated  with 
GiedE  elegy.  The  non'Hdlcntc  origin  of  elegy  Is  faidlcated  by 
tUs  very  fact.  Hie  flute  was  to  the  Greeks  an  Ariatfc  Instru- 
ment—string  instrumenu  were  those  which  they  made  ihetr  own 
—and  it  would  hardly  have  been  wedded  by  Ihem  to  a  tpedcs  of 
poetry  wliich  had  arisen  among  themsdves.  The  eariy  ele^ac 
poetry  of  Greece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  mouming  for  the 
ditiL  War,  love,  politics,  proverbial  philosophy,  were  In  turn 
its  themes;  it  dealt,  in  fad,  with  the  chief  interest  of  the  poet 
and  his  friends,  whatever  that  might  be  at  the  time.  It  is  the 
direct  cKpicssIon  of  the  poet's  own  thoughts,  addressed  to  a 
^pethizfaig  sodety.  This  is  Its  fim  characteristic.  The 
secntd  fs  tlut,  even  vriien  most  pathetic  or  most  sjrirlted,  it 
tiM  preserves,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  conversation  or  of 

'Others  attribute  it,  as  well  a*  the  JSartiUt.  to  Pieret  of  Hali- 
wnastu),  the  supposed  tuother  of  the  Carian  queen  Artenuua, 
who  tbnght  on  the  tide  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Mfati^ 


narrative*  Ceedc  elegy  stops  short  of  lyric  pasritWi'  GtagHtb 
degy,  whether  funereal  as  in  Drydea  and  I^^,  or  reflective 
as  in  Gray,  b  usually  true  to  the  same  nonnal  type.  Ronut 
degy  is  not  equally  true  to  it,  but  sometiotes  tends  H>  tiCDEfa  on 
the  lyiic  province.  For  Roman  elegy  is  nuinly  amatory  or 
sentimoital;  and  its  masters  imitated,  as  a  rtde,  itot  the  eariy 
Greek  degists,  not  Tyrtaeus  or  Theognts,  but  the  later  Alexandriao 
elegjsts,  such  as  Callimachns  or  Phitetas.*  Catullus  introduced 
the  metre  to  Latin  litontnrs,  and  used  it  with  more  fidelity  tban 
bis  followers  to  its  genuine  Greek  inspiralion. 

Elegy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  slight  deviation  from 
cpoe.  But  almost  at  tlie  same  time  another  qxdes  anie  wUdi 
bad  nothing  in  common  with  epos,  dther  in  form  or  in  k^Ak 
qiitiu  TUs  was  the  iambic  The  word  Uiifios,  ttm* 
iambus  ^l&mw,  to  dart  or  ahoot)  was  used  In  reference 
to  the  licensed  raillery  at  the  festivals  of  Demeter;  it  was  the 
maiden  lambe,  the  myth  said,  who  drew  the  first  smile  from 
the  mourning  goddess.  The  iainbic  metre  was  at  first  used  for 
satire;  and  it  was  in  ttus  strain  that  it  was  chiefly  employed 
by  its  earliest  master  of  note,  Archilochus  of  Paros  (670  B.C.). 
But  it  was  adapted  to  the  expres^on  generally  of  any  pointed 
thought.  Thus  it  was  suiuble  to  fables.  Ele^ac  and  Iambic 
poetry  both  t>e(oog  to  the  borderland  between  epic  wd  lyric 
While,  however,  elegy  stands  nearer  to  epos,  iamUc  stands 
nearer  to  ttie  lyric.  Iambic  poetry  can  express  the  personal 
feding  of  the  poet  with  greater  intensity  than  degy  does;  on 
the  other  hand.  It  has  not  the  lyric  flexibility,  self-abandonment 
or  glow.  As  we  see  in  the  case  of  Solon,  iambic  verse  could 
serve  for  tbc  expresUon  ot  that  deeper  thought,  that  moic 
hiward  self-communing,  tor  which  the  de^c  fmn  would  have 
been  inappropriate. 

But  these  two  forms  of  poetry,  both  Ionian,  the  elegiac  and 
the  iambic,  belong  essentially  to  the  same  stage  of  the  literature. 
They  stand  between  the  Ionian  epos  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
AeoUans  and  Dorians.  Tbeeailiestoftbe<^eekelegiats,Callinus 
snd  Tyrtaeus,  use  elegy  to  rouse  ■  warlike  ^rit  in  ^kking 
hearts.  ArchHochns  too  wrote  warlike  degy,  but  used  it  also 
in  other  strains,  as  in  lament  for  the  dead,  the  degy  of  Mimner- 
mus  of  Smyrna  or  Colophon  is  the  plaintive  farewefl  of  an  («s» 
loving  Ionian  to  the  days  of  Ionian  freedom.  In  Solon  degy 
takes  a  higher  range;  it  becomes  political  and  cthicaL*  Thcognis 
represents  the  maturer  union  erf  politics  with  a  proverUal 
philosophy.  Another  gnomic  poet  was  Fhocyltdca  of  Miletus; 
an  admonitory  poem  extant  under  his  name  is  probably  the 
work  of  an  Alexandrine  Jewish  Christian.  Xenopbanes  ^vec 
a  philosophic  strain  to  degy.  With  SImonides  of  Cecs  it  reverta, 
in  an  exquisite  form,  to  its  earliest  deatbuition,  and  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  epitaph  on  ttnte  who  fell  In  the  Persian  Wat& 
Iambic  verse  was  used  by  Simonfdes  (or  Semonides]  of  Amorgus, 
as  by  Archilochus,  for  satire — but  satire  directed  against  dosses 
rather  than  persons.  Solon's  iambics  so  far  preserve  the  oM 
associations  of  the  .metre  that  they  represent  the  polemical  or 
controversial  tide  <rf  his  political  poetry.  Hipponax  of  Ephesus 
was  another  iambic  satirist — using  the  an&^u*  {"  limping  ")  or 
choliambic  verse,  produced  by  substituting  a  spondee  for  an 
iambus  in  the  last  place.  But  it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the 
Atiic  drama  that  tbe  full  capabilities  ot  iambic  verse  were  seen. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Greece  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
form  of  that  cRort  at  self-expression  which  in  the  elejjac  aad 
Iambic  is  still  incomplete.  The  lyric  expresrion  is 
deeper  and  more  impassioned.  Its  intimate  union  ^ukj\ 
with  music  and  iHth  tlie  riiythndcal  movemmt  of 
the  dance  ^ves  to  it  more  of  an  ideal  character.  At  tbe  sane 
time  the  continuity  of  the  music  permits  pauses  to  the  voice — 
pauses  necessary  as  reliefs  after  a  climax.  Bdore  lyric  poetry 
could  be  cflective,  it  was  necessary  that  some  progress  diould 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  music.  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Gredts  to  accompany  the  \iAct  was  tbe  four-stringed  lyre, 
and  the  first  great  epoch  in  Greek  music  was  when  Terpander 
of  Lesbos  (660  BX.),  by  adding  three  strings,  gave  the  lyre  the 

*  The  extant  fragments  of  Solon  have  been  augnwnMd  by  lengthy 
quotations  In  the  tMufifatiM  ^  Atktta. 
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Oon^Ms  of  Um  octan.  Fmtiibr  improvemeata  are  ascdbed  to 
OlympiH  and  Tbakus.  By  500  B.C.  Cieek  music  bad  protMbly 
aequirtd  all  the  powcn  of  oprcssioo  whkh  tbe  lyric  poet  could 
demand.  The  period  of  Cicck  lyric  poetry  may  be  raughly 
defined  as  from  670  to  440  B.C.  Two  diScrent  parts  in  its 
development  were  taken  by  the  Acoliana  and  tbe  Dorians. 

Tbe  lyik  poetry  df  tbe  AeoUani— eqiecially  of  Lesbos— was 
caaenliaUy  tbe  utieitDce  of  personal  feeling,  and  was  usually 
intended  for  a  single  voice,  not  for  a  chorus.  Lesbos, 
in  the  jih  century  B.C.,  bad  attaiocd  some  naval 
and  commercial  importance.  But  tbcstrifcof  oligarcliy 
and  democracy  was  active;  the  Lesbian  nobles  wete  often 
driven  by  revoliitloa  to  exchange  their  luxurious  homc-lifc 
for  the  hardships  of  exile.  It  is  such  a  life  of  contrasts  and 
excilemenU,  working  on  a  sensuous  and  fiery  temperament, 
that  is  reflkxtcd  in  Iho  f  ra(inenu  ot  Aksteus.  In  Ihese  glimpses 
of  wai  and  love,  of  anxiety  for  .tbe  stont-tossed  state  and  of 
careless  festivity,  thm  is  much  of  the  cavalier  spirit;  if  Archi- 
locbua  b  in  certain  aspects  a  Greek  Byron,  Alcaeus  might  be 
compared  to  Lovelace.  Tlic  other  great  representative  of  the 
AeoUan  lyric  is  Sappho,  the  only  womiui  tA  Greek  race  who  is 
known  to  have  possessed  poetical  geitus  of  the  first  order. 
Intensity  and  mdody  are  the  dHradserisiics  of  tbe  fiagroeots 
that  fcmaia  to  us.'  Probably  no  poet  ever  surpassed  S^^ho 
Bti  an  interpreter  of  passion  in  exquisildy  subtle  harmonies  of 
form  and  sound.  Anacrcon  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  may  be  classed 
with  the  Ae<dian  lyriau  in  so  laras  the  matter  and  fonn  of  hb 
work  reMrobled  th^ts,  though  tbe  dialect  In  which  he  wrote  was 
mainly  the  Ionian.  A  few  fragments  remain  from  his  hjonns 
to  the  gods,  from  love-poems  and  festive  songs.  The  collection 
of  sixty  short  pieces  which  passes  current  under  his  name  dale 
only  ffom  the  loth  canluiy.  The  short  poems  which  it  comprises 
are  of  various  age  and  authorship,  probably  ranging  in  date 
from  c.  100  B.C.  to  A.D.  400  or  joa  They  have  not  the  pure  style, 
the  flexible  grace,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  classical  fragments; 
but  the  verses,  though  somewhat  mechanical,  are  often  pretty. 

Tbe  Dorian  lyric  poetry,  in  contrast  with  the  Aeolian,  had 
more  ol  a  public  than  of  a  personal  character,  and  was  for  the 
ff-^-  -most  part  choral.  Hymns  or  dtioruse^  for  the  public 
ff^f^  worship  of  tbe  gods,  and  odes  to  be  sung  at  festivals  on 
occasions  of  public  interest,  were  its  characteristic 
forms.  Its  central  inspiration  was  the  pride  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  Dwian  past,  in  their  traditions  of  worship,  government  and 
social  usage.  The  history  of  the  Dorian  lyric  poetry  does  not 
present  us  with  vivid  expresstons  of  persorud  character,  like 
those  of  Alcaeus  and  Sa^qiho,  but  rather  with  a  scries  of  artists 
whose  names  are  associated  with  improvements  <A  form.  Thus 
Alcroan  (the  Doric  form  of  Alcmaeoni  660  b.c.)  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  balanced  movement  of  strophe  and  antisiroph& 
Stesichorus,  of  fiimera  in  Sicily,  added  the  epode,  sung  by  the 
chorus  while  stationary  after  these  movements;  Arion  of 
Mclhyrona  in  Lesbos  gave  a  fimshed  form  to  the  choral  hymn 
("  dithyramb ")  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  and  organized  the 
"  cyclic  "  or  circular  chorus  which  sang  it  at  the  altar.  Ibycus 
of  Rhegium  (c.  $40)  wrote  choral  lyrics  after  Stesichonis  and 
lowing  love-songs  in  tlic  Acolic  style. 

The  culminaijon  of  the  lyric  poetry  is  marked  by  two  great 
lumcBi  Simonides  and  Pindar.  Simonides  (ss^j-'^S)  was  an 
Ionian  of  the  island  ol  Ceos,  but  his  lyrics  belonged  by 
SmapUrt  form  lo  the  choral  Dprian  school.  Klany  of  his  subjects 
PtadMT.  were  taken  from  the  events  of  the  Persian  wars:  his 
epitaphs  on  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  and  Satamis 
were  celebrated.  In  him  the  lyric  art  ol  the  Dorians  is  interpreted 
by  Ionian  genius,  and  Athens— where  part  of  his  life  was  passed — 
is  the  point  at  which  tbey  meet.  Simonides  is  the  first  Greek 

'SncB  tbe  above  was  written,  four  considerable  fragments 
generally  atsigned  to  Sappho  have  been  ditcovercd:  a  prayer  to 
the  Ncteidn  for  tbe  safe  return  of  her  brother  Clurasui;  the  leave- 
taking  of  a  Favourite  pupil:  a  srcelina  to  Atchis,  one  ol  her  friends, 
in  Lydia;  the  fourth,  murh  mutibicd,  addressed  to  another  pupit, 
GonfivHa.  They  are  erf  ijrcat  beauty  and  throw  considerable  lieht 
oa  th«  personality  of  Saj^ho  and  tbe  kngu^e  and  metre  of  her 
poems. 


lyiist  whose  lignificaace  .li  not  merely  AeoUan  or  Dorian  btt 
Panhellenic.  The  same  character  behmgs  even  more  oomplocly 
to  his  younger  contemporary.  Pindar  (51S-C.  443)  was  bora 
in  Boeotia  of  a  Dorian  stock;  thus,  as  Ionian  and  Dorian 
elements  meet  in  Simonides,  so  Dorian  and  Aeolian  ekmcats 
meet  in  Pindar.  Simonides  was  perliapi  tbe  most  tender  and 
moat  exquiBitc  of  the  lytic  poets.  FlBdar  wn  tbe  boldeM,  the 
most  fervid  and  the  ntoit  tut£me.  Hit  extant  fiagments* 
represent  almost  every  branch  of  the  lyric  art.  But  hcis  known 
to  ua  mainly  by  forty-four  Epinicia,  or  odes  of  victory,  for  the 
Olympian,  PyUiiaa,  Nemean  and  Isthmias  festivals.  The 
general  characterisUc  6f  the  treatment  it  that  the  partiadv 
victoty  is  made  the  occasion  of  mtradudsg  hooic  le^nds 
connected  with  tbe  family  or  dty  of  the  viaor,  and  of  inculcating 
the  moral  lessons  .which  they  teadu  Mo  Greek  lyric  poctiy 
can  be  c<»npletety  appreciated  apart  from  the  musk,  now  lost, 
to  which  it  was  set.  Pindar's  odea  were,  fsttber,  emeatialljr 
occasional  poems;  they  abotmd  in  allusioBS  of  which  the  effect 
is  partly  or  wholly  lost  on  m;  and  the  Tories  which  they  cole 
brate  belong  to  a  life  which  we  can  but  fanperfectly  realise. 
Of  all  the  great  Greek  poeia,  Pindar  is  perbiqis  the  one  to  wham 
it  is  hardest  for  us  to  do  iustioe;  yet  we  can  at  least  noognlK 
his  splendour  of  imagiDation,  his  strong  rapidity  and  Ub  soaring 
flight. 

Bacchylides  of  Ceos  (c.  504-430),  the  youngest  of  the  three 
great  lyric  poets  and  nephew  of  Simonides,  was  known  only  by 
■canty  fragments  until  the  diKOVtry  of  tiiacteen  poems  oA  a* 
Egyptian  papyrus  in  i8g6.  They  oonvst  of  thirteen  (or  fmirtceiO 
epinicia,  two  of  which  celebrate  the  same  victories  as  two  odci 
of  I^dar.  The  papyrus  also  contains  six  odes  for  the  festivals 
of  gods  or  heroes.  The  poems  contain  valuable  information  on 
the  court  life  of  the  time  and  Itsendaiy  history.  BacdiyUdet, 
the  little  "  Cean  nightingale,"  is  inferior  to  his  great  rival  nndsr, 
"  the  Swan  of  Dirce,"  in  originality  and  splendour  of  language, 
but  he  writes  simply  and  elegantly,  while  his  excellent  jtuiiat 
attracted  readers  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  amongst  ibao 
Ibe  emperor  Julian. 

Similarly,  the  scanty'  fragments  of  Timotbeus  of  Miletm 
(d.  357)>  musical  composer  and  poet,  and  inventor  of  the  eleven- 
stringed  lyre,  were  increased  by  the  discovery  in  1901  of  some 
150  lines  of  his  "  nome  "  the  Pcrsae,  written  after  the  manner  of 
Terpandcr.  The  beginning  is  lott;  the  middle  describes  the 
battle  of  Salamb;  the  end  is  of  a  personal  nature.  The  papyrus 
ii  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  The  language  is  frequently  very  obscute,  and  tbe  iriii^ 
is  a  qiecimen  of  lyric  poetry  In  its  dedine. 

(B)  TJu  Attic  Liltralure. — Tlic  lonians  of  Asia  MinM,  the 
Aediana  and  tbe  Dorians  had  now  performed  their  special  parts 
in  the  development  of  Creek  literature.  Epic  poetry  bad  inter- 
preted the  heroic  legends  of  warlike  deeds  done  by  Zeus-nouriilied 
kinp  and  chiefs.  Then,  os  the  individual  Ufe  became  more  and 
more  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  had  become  the  soda]  expression 
of  that  life  In  all  its  varied  Interests  and  fceUngs.  Lastly,  lyric 
poetiy  had  arisen  to  satisfy  a  twofold  need— to  be  the  mote 
intense  uitcraiKe  of  pnsonol  eniblion,  or  to  give  choral  voice,  at 
stirring  moments,  to  the  faith  or  fame,  the  triumph  or  the  sorrow, 
of  a  city  or  a  race.  A  acw  form  of  poetry  was  now  to  be  created, 
with  dements  borrowed  from  all  the  resL  And  this  was  to  be 
achieved  by  tbe  people  of  Attica,  in  whose  charactn  and 
language  the  distinctive  traits  of  an  Ionian  descent  were 
tempered  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  tbe  Dorian  stock. 

The  drama  (9.1.)  arose  from  the  fcstivab  of  Dhmysof,  the 
god  of  wine,  which  were  held  at  intervab  from  the  begioidog  ol 
winter  to  the  beynning  of  spring.  A  troop  of  rustic  . 
worshif^K  woMld  gather  around  the  alur  of  the  god,  SmmT 
and  sing  a  hymn  in  his  honour,  telling  of  bis  victories 
or  sufferings  in  bis  progress  over  the  earth.  "  Tragedy  "  netnt 
"  the  goat-song,"  a  goat  (jpiycn)  being  sacrificed  to  Dionym 
before  the  hymn  was  sung.  "  Comedy,"  "  the  village-  ^ 
song,"  is  the  same  hymn  regarded  as  an  occasion  for  '"*^* 

*  Recently  increatcd  by  tpecimens  of  tbe  Pariluneia  (cbonl 
songs  (or  maidens)  awl  paeans. 
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rustic  jest.  Then  the  leader  of  tbe  cborm  would  usutnc  the 
part  of  a  mecsenger  from  Dionysus,  or  even  that  of  tbe  god 
bimsclf,  and  recite  an  adventure  to  the  worshippers,  who  made 
choral  response.  The  next  step  was  to  arrange  a  dialogue  bet  ween 
tbe  leadcrCiDpu^Blot,  toryphatus)  and  one  chosen  member  of  the 
cborui,  bencc  called  "  the  answerer "  (OvMptr^t,  kypocriOs, 
afterwuda  the  ordinary  word  for  "  actor  ").  This  last  unprave- 
meat  is  ascribed  to  the  Attic  Theiqiis  (about  536  B.c.)>  The 
elefflenta  of  draroa  were  now  ready.  The  choral  bymn  to 
Dionynu  (the  "  dithyramb  "}  had  received  an  artistic  form 
from  tbe  Dorians;  dialogue,  though  only  betwem  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  had  been  introduced  in  Attica. 
Phiynichus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  in  this  maimer  some  events 
of  tbe  Persian  Wars;  but  in  his  "  drama  "  there  was  still  only 
one  actor.  Choerilus  of  Athens  and  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  who 
bdoaged  to  tbe  same  period,  developed  the  satyric  drama; 
Pratinas  also  wrote  tragedies,  dithyrambs,  and  Jiypmkmala 
{Uv^  choral  odes  chiefly  in  honour  ol  Apollo}. 

Aesdiylus  (bom  515  b.c.)  became  the  real  founder  of  tragedy 
by  introducing  a  second  actor,  and  thus  rendering  tbe  dialogue 
AmrkrlmT,  <ii<l«pe>ident  of  the  chorus.   At  the  same  time  the 

choral  song — hitherto  tbe  principal  part  of  tbe  per- 
formance— became  subordinate  to  tbe  dialogue;  and  drama 
was  mature.  Aeschylus  is  also  said  to  have  made  various 
improvements  of  detail  in  costume  and  the  like;  and  it  was 
early  in  his  career  that  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  under  the  acropolb 
was  tommenced— the  first  permanent  home  of  Greek  drama,  in 
piace  of  the  teroporary  wooden  platforms  which  bad  hitherto 
been  used.  The  system  of  the  "  trilogy  "  and  tbe  "  tetralogy  " 
b  further  ascribed  to  Aeschylus, — the  "  trilogy  "  being  properly 
■  scrips  of  three  tragedies  connected  in  subject,  such  as  the 
AgawurnHMt,  Cluiplwri,  Eumtnides,  which  together  form  the 
Onufria,  or  Story  of  Orestes.  The  "  tetralogy  "  t>  such  a  triad 
with  a  "  satyric  drama  "  added — that  is,  a  drama  in  which 
"satyrs,"  the  grotesque  woodland  beings  who  attended  on 
[Konysus,  formed  the  chorus,  as  in  the  carh'er  dithyramb  from 
which  drama  sprang.  The  Cytlops  of  Euripides  is  the  only 
citant  specimen  of  a  satyric  drama.  In  the  seven  tragedies 
which  skme  remain  of  the  seventy  which  Aeschylus  is  said  to 
have  composed,  the  forms  of  kings  and  heroes  have  a  grandeur 
which  is  truly  Homeric;  there  is  a  spirit  of  Panhcllenic  patriot- 
itai  such  as  the  Persian  Wars  in  which  he  fought  might  well 
quicken  in  a  soldier-poet;  and,  pervading  all,  there  is  a  strain 
of  speculative  thought  which  seeks  to  recoiKile  the  apparent 
conflicts  between  the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the  underworld  by 
tbe  doctrine  that  both  alike,  constrained  by  necessity,  are  work- 
j  1,1^,  ing  out  the  law  of  righteousness.  Sophocles,  who  was 

bom  thirty  years  after  Aeschylus  (49s  a-c),  is  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  the  ancient  drama.  No  one  before  or  after 
him  gave  to  Greek  tragedy  so  high  a  degree  of  ideal  beauty, 
or  appreciated  so  finely  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  its 
sphere.  Heexcelscq>eciallyindrawingcharacter;  his  AnHgone, 
his  Ajax,  his  Oaft^iu^ndced,  all  the  chief  persons  of  his  dramas 
—are  typical  studies  in  the  great  primary  emotions  of  human 
nature.  He  gave  a  freer  scope  to  tragic  dialogue  by  adding  a 
third  actor;  and  in  one  of  bis  later  plays,  the  Oedipus  at  ColvHnt, 
a  fourth  actor  is  required.  From  the  time  when  be  won  the 
tragic  prize  agaiast  Aeschylus  In  468  to  his  death  in  405  B.C. 
he  was  tlic  favourite  dramatist  of  Athens;  and  for  us  he  is  not 
Aniy  a  great  dramatist,  but  also  the  most  spiritual  representative 
of  tbe  ^  of  Pericles.  The  distinctive  Interest  of  Euripides  is  of 
i^P^fj^,    another  kind.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than 

Sophocles;  but  when  he  entered  on  his  poetical  career, 
the  old  in^'ralions  of  tragedy  were  already  failing.  Euripides 
marks  a  period  of  transition  In  the  tragic  art,  and  is,  In  fact,  the 
mediator  between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  drama.  The 
myths  and  traditions  with  which  the  elder  dramatists  had  dealt 
DO  longer  commanded  an  unquestioning  faith.  Euripides  himself 
was  imbued  with  the  new  intellectual  scepticism  of  the  day; 
and  the  speculative  views  which  were  conflicting  in  hb  own  mind 
aterellcctedinhisplays.  Hehadmuchpicluresqueandpalbetic 
power;  he-was  a  master  of  cxpcessiMi;  and  he  shows  Ingennlty 
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in  devising  fredi  resovrcei  for  tragedy— especially  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  choral  songs.  Aeschylus  is  PanbcUenic,  Sophocles 
is  Atheruan,  Euripides  is  cosmopolitan.  He  stands  nearer  to  the 
modern  world  than  either  of  his  predecessors;  and  though  with 
him  Attic  tragedy  loses  Its  highest  beauty,  it  acquires  new 
elements  of  familiar  human  interest. 

In  Attica,  as  in  England,  a  period  of  rather  less  than  fifty  years 
sufficed  for  tbe  complete  development  of  the  tragic  art.  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  Athenian  drama  are  its  origin- 
ality and  its  abundance.  The  Greeks  of  Attica  were  not  the 
only  inventors  of  drama,  but  they  were  the  first  people  who 
made  drama  a  com[rfete  work  of  art.  And  the  great  tragic  poets 
of  Attica  were  remarkably  prolific  AcKhylus  was  tbe  reputed 
author  of  70  tragedies,  Sophocles  of  113,  Euripides  of  92;  and 
there  were  others  whose  productiveness  was  equally  great. 

Comedy  reprcsenlcd  tbe  lighter  side,  as  tragedy  the  graver 
side,  of  tbe  Dtonysiac  wocship;  it  was  the  Joy  of  spring  folknring 
tbe  gloom  of  «iolcr.  The  process  of  growth  was  comt^iy, 
nearly  tbe  same  as  in  tragedy;  but  the  Dorians,  not 
the  lonians  of  Attica,  were  the  first  who  added  dialogue  to  the 
comic  chorus.  Susarion,  a  Dorian  of  Megan,  exhibited^  about 
580  B.C.,  pieces  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Megarian  Urces." 
Epicharmus  of  Cos  (who  settled  at  Syracuse)  gave  literary  form 
to  the  Doric  farce,  and  treated  In  burlesque  style  the  stories  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  subjects  ukcn  from  everyday  life.  His 
Syracusan  contemporary  Sophron  (c.  450)  was  a  fiimous  writer 
of  mines,  chiefly  scenes  from  low<cUss  life.  The  most  artistic 
form  of  comedy  seems,  however,  to  have  been  developed  In 
Attica.  The  greatest  names  before  Aristophanes  are  those  of 
Cralinus  and  Eupolis;  but  from  about  470  B.C.  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continuous  succession  of  comic  dramatists,  afnongst 
them  Plato  Comicus,  the  author  of  aS  comedies,  polKicol  satirea 
and  parodies  after  the  style  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  ji^a. 
Aristophanes  came  forward  as  a  comic  poet  in  437  B.c,  fhua^i. 
and  retained  his  popularity  for  about  forty  ycara.  He 
presents  a  perhaps  unique  union  of  bold  fancy,  exquisite  humour, 
criticalacumen  and  lyrical  power.  His  eleven  extant  comedies  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  Ucrncc  of  political 
satire  becomes  more  and  more  restricted.  In  the  Ackamiont, 
KnigbU,  Cieudt,  Wasps  and  Peace  (415-431)  the  poet  uses 
unrestrained  freedom.  In  tbe  Biris,  Lysittrala,  Thesnephori- 
axusae  and  Fngi  (414-405)  a  greater  reserve  may  be  pcrcdved. 
Lastly,  in  ibc  Eectesiaiasoe  and  the  Pliilut  {s9t-3&&)  personal 
satire  is  almost  wholly  avoided.  Tbe  same  general  tendency 
continued.  The  so-caUed  "  Middle  Comedy  "  (300-3S0)  repre- 
sents the  transition  from  the  CM  Comedy,  or  political  satire,  to 
satire  of  a  literary  or  social  nature;  its  chief  writers  were  Anti- 
phaocs  of  Athens  and  Alexis  of  Tbiirii.  The  "  Kew  Comedy  " 
(330-150)  resembled  the  modem  "  comedy  of  manners." 

Its  chief  representative  was  Mcoandcr  (343-191),  the  author  of 
105  comedies.  Fragments  have  been  discovered  of  seven  of 
these,  of  suflicient  length  to  give  an  idea  of  tbcir  dramatic  action. 
His  plays  were  produced  on  the  stage  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  and  his  jf&nai,  distinguished  by  worldly  wisdom, 
were  Issued  in  the  form  of  anthologies,  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Other  prominent  writers  <rf  this  class  were  Diphtlus, 
Philemon,  Po&idippus  and  ApoUodoras  of  Carystus.  About 
330  B.C.  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  revived  the  old  Doric  farce  in 
h!s  Hilarotngoediat  or  travesties  of  trapc  stories.  These 
successive  periods  cannot  be  sharply  or  precisely  marked  off. 
The  change  which  gradually  passed  over  the  comic  dfama  was 
simply  the  reflection  of  the  change  which  passed  over  tbe  political 
and  social  life  of  Athens.  The  QM  Comedy,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
earlier  plays  of  Aristophanes,  was  probably  the  most  poweriu) 
engine  of  public  crlticiBm  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  community. 
Unsparing  personality  was  iu  essence.  The  comic  poet  used 
this  recognized  right  on  an  occasion  at  once  festive  and  sacred, 
in  a  society  where  every  man  of  any  note  was  known  by  name 
and  sight  to  the  rest.  The  same  thousands  who  heard  a  policy 
or  a  character  denounced  or  lauded  In  the  theatre  mi^t  b« 
required  to  pass  sentence  on  It  in  the  popular  assembly  or  in 
the  courts  of  law. 
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The  dcvdopment  of  Greek  poetry  had  been  completed  before 
A  prose  literature  had  begun  to  exist.  The  earliest  name  in 
extant  Greek  prose  literature  is  that  of  Herodotus; 
ffii^*'  and,  when  he  wrote,  the  Attic  drama  had  already 
passed  its  prime.  There  had  been,  indeed,  writers  of 
prose  before  Herodotus;  but  there  had  not  been,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  a  prose  literature.  The  cause*  of  this  compara- 
tively late  origin  of  Greek  literary  prose  arc  independent  of 
the  question  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  writing  began  to 
be  genenjiy  used  for  literary  purposes.  Epic  poetry  exercised 
for  a  very  long  period  a  sovereign  over  the  Greek  mind. 
In  it  wasdeposited  all  that  the  race  posGeesed  of  history,  theology, 
philosophy,  oratory.  Even  after  an  age  of  reflection  had  begun, 
elegiac  poetry,  the  first  offshoot  of  epic,  was,  with  iambic  verse, 
ihe  vehicle  erf  much  which  among  other  races  would  have  been 
committed  to  prose.  The  basis  of  Greek  culture  was  essentially 
poetical.  A  political  cause  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  Eastern  monarchies  the  king  was  the  centre  of  all,  and  the 
royal  records  afforded  the  elements  of  history  from  a  remote  date. 
The  Greek  oatioo  was  broken  up  into  small  states,  each  busied 
with  its  own  affairs  and  its  own  men.  It  was  the  collision 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  world  which  first  provided 
ft  nation^  subject  for  a  Greek  historian.  The  work  of  Herodotus, 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  prose,  is  so  far  analogous  to  tbe  Iliad 
in  its  relation  to  Greek  poetry,  that  it  is  the  eariiest  wodc  <rf  art, 
and  that  it  heart  a  Panbellenic  stamp. 

The  sense  and  the  degree  in  which  Herodotus  was  origiaal 
may  be  inferred  from  what  it  known  of  earlier  prose-writers. 

For  about  a  coituty  before  Herodotus  there  bad  been 
a  series  of  writers  in  philosophy,  mythology,  geography 
wHun.  and  history.  The  eatliest,  or  among  the  carliett,  of 
the  philoMphical  writers  were  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
(550  B.C.)  and  the  Ionian  Anaximencs  and  Anaxlmander.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  supposed  to  Itavc  been 
the  first  prose  writer,  was  an  historical  personage.  The  Ionian 
writers,  especially  oiled  \oy<rffA^,  "  narrators  in  prose  " 
(at.distblguidwd  from  tmoial,  makers  of  verse),  were  those 
who  compiled  tlw  myths,  especially  in  genealogies,  w  who 
described  forrign  countries,  their  physical  features,  usages 
and  traditions.  Hccataeus  of  Miletus  (500  B.C.)  is  the  best- 
known  rqncsentative  of  the  lofpapki  in  both  these  branches. 
Hrilanicus  of  MytUene  (450  among  whose  works  was  a 
hiuory  of  Attica,  appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  duractcr  of  a  systematic  historian.  Other  logographi  were 
Charon  of  Lampsacus;  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  who  wrote  on 
the  myths  of  eariy  Attica;  Hippys  of  Rbegium,  the  oldest  writer 
on  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  Acuailaut  of  Argot  in  BoeMia,  author 
of  genealogies  (see  Locockaphi,  and  Grescs:  Andtnt  Hu^wy, 
"  Authorities  "). 

Herodotus  was  bom  in  484  B.C.;  and  hb  history  was  probably 
not  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(431  B.C.).  Htssubjectia  the  strug^  between  Greece 
and  Alia,  whidi  be  deduces  from  tbe  legendary  rape 
of  the  Argive  lo  by  Phoenicians,  and  traces  down  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  invading  host  of  Xerxes. 
His  literary  kinship  with  the  historical  or  geogr^)hical  writers 
who  had  preceded  him  it  seen  mainly  in  two  things.  First, 
though  he  draws  a  fine  between  the  mythological  and  the 
historical  age,  he  stiff  holds  that  mythi,  as  such,  are  worthy  to 
be  teported,  and  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to 
report  them.  Secondly,  be  ibUows  the  example  of  inch  writers 
at  Hecataeui  in  descriUnc  the  natmal  and  sodal  features  of 
countries.  He  seeks  to  combine  the  part  of  the  geographer  or 
intdligeni  traveller  with  his  proper  part  as  historian.  But  when 
we  turn  from  these  minor  tniiu  to  the  larger  aspects  of  his  work, 
Herodotus  stands  forth  as  ao  artist  whose  conception  and  whose 
netbod  were  his  own.  His  history  has  an  tpic  imity.  Varions 
as  are  thesuboidinate  parts,  the  action  narrated  is  one,  great  and 
complete;  and  the  unity  is  due  to  this,  that  Herodotus  refers  all 
events  of  human  history  to  the  principle  of  divine  Nemesis, 
If  Scqihoclcs  had  told  the  story  of  Oedipus  in  the  Oedipiu 
ryrwMiu  afamc^  and  had  not  ad<M  to  it  tbe  OitA>«f  ol  Ct^nM 
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It  would  have  been  comparable  to  the  story  of  Xems  u  tcU  by 
Herodotus.  Great  as  ao  artist,  great  too  in  the  largeness  of  ha 
historical  coDC«plIon,  Herodotus  fails  chiefly  by  lack  of  huight 
into  political  cause  and  effect,  and  by  a  general  sUenoe  in  regant 
to  the  histoiy  of  political  instil uti(His.  Both  his  stren^  and 
his  weakness  are  seen  most  clearly  when  he  is  coatiasted  with 
that  other  historian  who  was  strictly  his  oontcnpoiaiy  aad 
who  yet  seems  divided  from  him  by  centuries. 

Thucydides  was  only  thirteen  years  younger  than  HendMo^ 
but  ihe  intellectual  apace  between  the  men  is  so  great  tl|at  thq 
seem  to  belong  to  different  ages.  Herodotus  is  the  n_ 
first  artist  in  historical  writing;  Thucydides  is  Uw 
first  thinker.  Herodotus  interweaves  two  threads  of 
causation — human  agency,  represented  by  the  good  or  bid 
qualities  of  men,  and  divine  agency,  represented  by  the  vigilanct 
of  the  gods  on  behalf  of  justice.  Thucydides  voncentratts  his 
attention  on  the  human  agency  (without,  however,  denying  the 
other),  and  strives  to  trace  its  exact  course.  The  sobjea  of 
Thucydides  is  the  Pelopcmncaiaii  War.  In  resolving  to  write 
its  history,  he  was  mowed,  he  says,  by  these  conuderations.  It 
was  probably  the  greatest  movement  which  had  ever  affected 
Hellas  collectively.  It  wos  possible  for  him  as  a  contemporary 
to  record  it  with  aj^roximate  accuracy.  And  this  record  «u 
likely  to  have  a  general  value,  over  and  above  its  particular 
interest  as  a  record,  seeing  that  the  pptitical  future  was  likdy 
to  resemble  the  political  past.  This  is  what  Thucydides  meant 
when  he  calb  his  work  "  a  possession  for  ever."  The  speeches 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  persons  of  tbe  history  are,  as  regards 
form,  his  own  essays  in  rhetoric  of  the  school  to  which  Antipbon 
beloDgi.  As  regards  matter,  they  are  always  ao  far  dramatic 
that  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  such  as  he  concrivcd 
poa^blc  for  the  supposed  speaker.  Thucydides  abstiini,  u  1 
rule,  from  moral  comment;  but  he  tells  his  uory  as  no  one 
could  have  told  it  who  did  not  profoundly  feci  its  tragic  force; 
and  his  general  claim  to  the  merit  of  impartiality  is  not  invali- 
dated the  possible  exceptions— difficult  to  estimate— in  the 
cases  of  Clean  and  Hypcrbolus. 

Strong  as  is  the  contrast  between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
their  works  have  yet  a  xbarocter  which  distinguish  both  alike 
from  the  historical  work  of  Xenopbon  in  the  A  nabatit 
and  the  HtlknUa.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  vivid  drama 
with  the  unity  of  an  epic.  Tliucydides  takes  a  great 
diapter  of  contemporary  history  and  traces  the  causes  which 
are  at  work  throughout  it,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  srienlific 
unity.  Xcnophon  has  not  the  grasp  cither  of  tbe  dramatist 
or  of  the  philosopher.  His  work  does  not  possess  the  higher 
unity  cither  of  art  or  of  science.  The  true  distinction  o(  Xeno- 
phon  consists  in  his  thorough  combination  of  the  practical  with 
the  literary  character.  He  was  an  accomplished  soldier,  who 
had  done  and  seen  much.  He  was  also  a  good  writer,  who  couU 
make  a  story  both  clear  and  lively.  But  the  several  parts  of 
the  story  are  mtt  grouped  around  any  'central  idea,  tuch  as  a 
divine  Nemesis  is  for  Herodotus,  or  such  as  Thucydides  tiadi 
in  the  nature  of  political  man.  The  seven  books  of  the  HdleiiUa 
form  a  supf^mcnt  to  the  history  of  Thucydides,  t^cginning  is 
4ti  and  going  down  10362  B.C.  Tbe  chief  blot  on  the  HtUnka 
it  the  author's  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  in  particular  to  AgcsilauL 
Some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Epamtnondas  and  Pdopids 
are  passed  over  in  silence.  On  the  whole,  Xenopbon  is  perhaps 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  narrative  of  ihc  Rclreal  cj  Uu  Ten  Tiousand 
— a  subject  which  exactly  suits  him.  The  Cyropaedeio  'a  a 
romance  Of  little  historical  worth,  but  with  many  good  pissagrs. 
The  RtuBedwHs  oj  Secraia,  on  the  other  hand,  derive  tbeb 
principal  value  from  being  uniformly  matter-of-facL  In  hk 
minor  pieces  on  various  subjects  Xcnophon  appears  as  the 
earliest  essayist.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  essays  erronc- 
ousty  ascribed  to  him— ihat  Ok  lie  A  Ikaiiait  Polity— it  probablf 
the  oldest  specimen  in  existence  of  literary  Attic  prose. 

His  contemporaries  Ctesiosof  Cnidus  and  Philistus  of  Syracuse 
wrote  histories  of  Persia  and  Sicily.  In  the  second  half  ol  the 
4th  century  a  number  of  histories  were  compiled  by  literary 
men  of  little  practical  knowledge,  who  bad  been  trained  in  the 
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thetorical  scbooU.  Sucli  were  Ephonii  of  Cyme  and  Theopompiu 
ot  Chios,  boUi  pupiU  of  Isociatcs;  and  tbe  writers  of  AUkidet 
(chronicles  of  Attic  history),  the  chief  of  whom  were  Androtioa 
and  PhilocboTus.  Timaeus  of  TauiomeBiun  was  (be  author  ot 
a  great  work  on  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  lystem  of  reckoning 
by  0]>iDpiads. 

The  steps  by  which  an  Attic  prose  style  was  developed,  and  the 
principal  forms  which  it  assumed,  can  be  traced  most  clearly 
Ortuty.  Attic  orators.    Every  Athenian  citizen  who 

aspired  to  taie  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  or  even 
to  be  qualified  for  self-deFeoce  before  a  law-court,  required 
to  have  some  degree  o(  sUU  in  public  speaking;  and  an 
Athenian  audience  looked  upon  public  debate,  whether  political 
or  forensic,  as  a  competitive  trial  of  proficiency  in  a  fine  ait. 
Hence  the  speaker,  no  less  than  the  writer,  was  necessarily  a 
student  of  finished  expression;  and  oratory  bad  a  more  direct 
influence  on  the  general  structure  of  literary  prose  than  has  ever 
perhaps  been  the  case  elsewhere.  A  systematic  rhetoric  look 
its  rise  in  Sicily,  where  Coras  of  Syracuse  (466  B.C.)  devised  hia 
AH  of  Words  to  assist  those  who  were  pleading  before  the  law- 
courts;  and  it  was  brought  to  Athens  by  his  dtsdple  Tlsias. 
The  teaching  of  the  Sophists,  again,  directed  attention,  though 
in  a  superficial  and  imperfect  way,  to  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  logic;  and  Corgias  of  Lcontini — whose  declamatioai  however 
turgid,  must  have  been  striking— gave  an  Impube  at  Athens 
to  the  taste  for  elaborate  rhetorical  brilliancy. 

Antiphon  represents  the  earliest,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  grand,  style  of  Attic  prose;  its  chief  characteristics  are 
jf^^fifg  *  grave,  dignified  movement,  a  frequent  emphasis 
^nt^^     on  verbal  contrasts,  and  a  certain  austere  elevation. 

The  interest  <A  Andocides  is  mainly  historical;  but 
he  has  graphic  power.  Lysias,  the  representative  of  the  "  pbin 
style,"  breaks  through  the  rigid  mannerism  of  the  cldci  school, 
and  uses  the  language  of  daily  life  with  an  ease  and  grace  which, 
though  the  result  of  study,  do  not  betray  their  art.  He  is,  in  his 
own  way,  the  canon  of  an  Attic  style;  and  his  speeches,  written 
forothers,exhibit  also  a  high  degree  of  dramatic  skilL  Isocrates, 
whose  manner  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  that 
of  Antiphon  and  that  of  Lysias,  wrote  for  readers  rather  than 
for  hearers.  The  t>-pe  of  literary  prose  which  he  founded  is 
distinguished  by  ample  periods,  by  studied  smoothness  and  by 
the  temperate  use  of  rhetorical  ornament.  From  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  Isocratic  style  ti  prose  became 
general  in  Creek  literature.  Fromthcschoolof  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  became  more  ilorid,  it  passed  to  Cicero,  and  through  him  it 
has  helped  to  shape  the  literary  prose  of  the  modem  world.  The 
speeches  of  f sac  us  in  will-cases  are  interesting, — apart  from 
their  bearing  on  Attic  life,— because  in  them  we  see,  as  Dionysius 
says,  "  the  seeds  and  the  beginnings  "  of  that  technical  mastery 
in  rhetorical  argument  which  Demosthenes  carries  to  perfection. 

Isacus  has  also,  in  a  degree,  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Lysias.  Demosthenes  excels  all  other  masters  of 
Greek  prose  not  only  in  power  but  in  variety;  his 
political  speeches,  his  orations  in  public  or  private  causes,  show 
bis  consummate  and  versatile  command  over  all  the  resources 
of  the  language.  In  him  the  development  of  Attic  proie  is 
completed,  and  the  best  elements  in  each  of  its  eaiKer  biases  arc 
united.  The  modem  world  can  more  easily  appreciate  Demo^ 
ihenes  as  a  great  natural  orator  than  as  an  elaborate  artist. 
But,  in  order  to  apprehend  his  place  in  the  history  of  Attic  prose, 
we  must  remember  that  the  andems  felt  him  to  be  both;  and 
that  he  was  even  reproached  by  detcaaors  irith  exeenlve  study 
of  effect.  AcKhines  is  the  most  theatrical  of  the  Greek  orators; 
he  is  vehement,  and  often  brilliant,  but  seldom  persuasive. 
Bypereidcs  was,  after  Demosthenes,  probably  the  most  effective; 
he  had  much  of  the  grace  of  Lyuos,  but  aba  a  wit,  a  fire  and  a 
pathos  which  were  his  own.  Portions  of  ^  of  his  speeches, 
found  in  Egypt  between  1847  and  iSgo,  are  extant.  The  one 
oration  of  Lycurgus  which  remains  to  us  is  earnest  and  Stately, 
reminding  us  both  of  Antiphon  and  of  Isocrates.  Dinarchus 
was  merely  a  bad  imitator  of  Demosthenes.  HieK  seems  more 
reason  to  regret  that  Demades  b  not  represented  by  larger 
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fragments.  The  decline  of  Attic  oratory  may  be  dated  from 
Demetrius  of  Phalcrum(3t8  B.C.),  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
Gist  to  introduce  the  custom  ot  making  speeches  on  imagioary 
subjecu  as  practised  in  the  ihetocical  schools.  Cicero  names  hint 
as  the  first  who  Impaired  the  vigour  ot  the  earlier  eloquence, 
"  preferring  his  own  sweetness  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
predecessors."  He  forms  a  connecting  link  between  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  where  he  found  refuge  after  his  downfall  and  pro- 
moted the  foundation  of  the  famous  libraiy. 

In  later  times  oratory  chiefly  flourished  la  the  coast  and 
island  settlements  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Rhodes.  Here  ■ 
new,  florid  style  of  oration  arose,  called  tin  "  Asiatic,"  whkli 
owed  its  origin  to  Hcgcsias  of  Magneda  (e.  150  B-c). 

The  place  of  Plato  in  the  history  of  Credt  litcnlnre  is  as 
unique  as  his  place  in  the  history  of  Creek  tbooght.  The  literary 
genius  shown  in  the  dialogues  fa  many-sided:  it  fnaa^ 
includes  dramatic  power,  remarkable  skill  in  parody,  phkmt 
a  subtle  faculty  of  satire,  and,  generally,  a  command 
over  the  finer  tones  of  language.  In  passages  of  JSj^jf 
continuous  exposition,  where  the  argument  rises  Into 
the  higher  regions  of  discussion,  Plato's  prose  takes  a  moto 
decidedly  poetical  colouring — never  florid  ot  sentimental, 
however,  but  lofty  and  austere.  In  Pbto's  later  works— such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Laws,  Timaeus,  Criltas — we  can  pcrccivo 
that  his  stylie  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  smooth  literary 
prose  which  contemporary  writers  had  developed.  Aristotle's 
influence  on  the  form  of  Attic  prose  literature  would  probably 
have  been  considerable  if  hfa  Jthelone  had  been  puUished  while 
Attic  oratory  had  still  a  vigorous  life  before  iL  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments  of  mental  effort,  it  was  Aristotle's 
tot  to  set  in  order  what  the  Greek  intellect  had  done  in  that 
creative  period  which  had  now  come  to  an  end.  Hia  own  chief 
contribution  to  the  original  achievements  of  the  race  was  the 
most  fitting  one  that  could  have  been  made  by  him  in  wboit 
lifetime  they  were  closed.  He  bequeathed  an  instrument  by 
whidi  analysis  could  be  carried  further,  he  founded  a  science 
of  reasoning,  and  kft  those  who  followed  him  to  apply  it  in  all 
those  provinces  of  knowledge  which  he  had  mapped  out.' 
Theophrastus,  his  pupil  aitd  his  successor  In  the  Lyceum,  opens 
the  new  age  of  rcscacdi  and  scientific  classification  with  his 
extant  works  on  botany,  but  is  better  known  to  modem  readeia 
by  his  lively  Cbamlen,  the  prototypes  of  audi  sketches  Ib 
English  literature  as  those  of  iCill,  Overbury  and  Earle. 

(C)  Tht  Literature  of  the  Decadcme. — The  period  of  decadenn 
in  Greek  literature  bcpna  with  the  extinction  of  free  political 
life  in  the  Greek  cities.  So  long  as  the  Greek  common-  niiarthf 
wealths  were  independent  and  vigorous,  Greek  lite  wftt* 
rested  on  the  Identity  ot  the  man  with  the  dtiren. 
The  city  state  was  the  highest  unit  of  social  organiza-  ^ 
tion;  the  whole  training  and  diatacter  of  the  man  were  viewed 
relatively  to  his  menibcrship  of  the  city.  The  market-place, 
the  assembly,  the  theatre  were  places  ot  frequent  meeting,  where 
the  sense  ct  dtitenship  was  quickened,  :wbcra  common  standards 
of  opinion  or  feeling  were  formed.  Poetry,  music,  sculpture, 
literature,  .art,  In  all  their  forms,  were  matters  of  public  interest. 
Every  dtiaen  bad  some  degree  of  acciuaintanee  with  them,  and 
waslnsomcmeasorecapableotjudgingthem.  The  poetandtbe 
musidan,  the  historian  and  the  sculptor,  did  not  Uve  •  Uf e  o( 
studious  sedusion  or  engrossing  professional  work.  They  were, 
as  a  rule,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  practical  interests  of  their 
time.  Tlidr  art,  whatever  its  form  might  be,  was  the  oonccn* 
trated  and  ennobled  expreiaiou  of  thdr  pditical  ciiBtcnGe^ 
Aeschylus  breathed  into  tragedy  the  Inqriratitm  ot  one  who  bad 
himself  fought  the  great  fight  <^  national  liberation.  Sophocles 
was  the  colleague  of  Pericles  In  a  high  military  command. 
Thucydides  describes  the  operations  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
with  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  in  charge  ol 
a  fleet.  Ictinns  and  Pheidiai  gave  shape  in  stone,  not  to  mere 
vi^ons  of  the  studio,  but  to  the  more  glorious,  because  more 

■  Hi*  ComtHtulioH  of  Atheni  (o.v.),  of  which  a  papyrus  MS.  was 
found  in  Egypt  and  published  in  189^.  tonnt  part  of  a  larger  work 
pnthecontt1tutioao(i9>  Creek  and  foreign  dWea. 
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real  ud  vMi,  perceptions  which  bad  been  quickened  in  Ihm 
by  a  fMag  communkm  with  the  AtbenUa  if&Al,  by  a  duly 
conlemphUon  of  Athenian  greatness,  in  the  theatre  where 
tragic  poets  idealized  the  legends  of  the  past,  in  the  ecdesta 
where  every  citizen  had  bis  vote  on  the  policy  ol  the  state,  or  in 
that  free  and  gracious  sodely,  full  oi  beauty,  yet  eiempt  from 
vexatioui  constraint,  which  betonged  to  ibe  age  irf  Pericles. 
The  trlbuuJ  wbicb  Judged  these  works  of  literature  w  art  was 
such  as  was  best  fitted  to  preserve  the  favourable  conditions 
under  which  they  arose.  I>itici&m  was  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
literary  dlque  or  of  a  social  caste.  The  influence  of  jealousy  or 
KialevoIeiKe,  and  the  mote  fatal  influcna  of  affectation,  had 
little  power  to  affect  the  verdict  The  vndict  was  pronounced 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  The  success  or  failure  of  a 
tragedy  was  decided,  not  by  the  minor  circumstance  that  it 
gained  the  first  or  second  prize,  but  by  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  dtiwns  asieiiiUcd  In  the  theatre  of  Dionjvus.  A  wort  of 
architecture  or  sctdpture  was  ^iprovcd  or  condemned,  not  by 
the  sentence  of  a  few  whom  the  multitude  blindly  followed,  but 
by  the  general  judgment  of  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  each 
of  whom  was  in  some  degree  qualified  by  education  and  by  habit 
to  form  an  independent  estimate.  The  artist  worked  for  all  bis 
fellow-citimis,  and  knew  that  ho  would  be  Judged  by  alL  The 
ioul  of  his  work  was  the  fresh  and  living  inspiration  of  nature; 
It  was  the  ennobled  expression  of  his  oi\-n  bfe;  and  the  public 
opinion  before  which  it  came  was  free,  intelligent  and  sincere. 

PIUI^  of  Maccdon  did  not  take  away  the  municipal  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  cities,  but  he  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
dd  political  life.  The  Athenian  poet,  historian,  artist 
'^Mamto'  "''s'lt  80od  work,  but  he  could  never  again  have 
HeikMiMm.  tbat  which  used  to  be  the  very  mainspring  oi  all  such 
activHty— the  daily  experience  and  consciousness  of 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  an  Independent  state.  He  could 
no  longer  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  constitutional  freedom, 
or  of  the  social  intercourse  to  which  that  freedom  lent  dignity  as 
well  as  grace.  Then  came  Alexander's  conquests;  Creek  civiliza- 
tion was  diffused  over  Asia  and  the  East  by  means  of  Greek 
colonies  In  which  Asiatic  and  Creek  elements  \nit  mingled. 
The  life  of  such  Mttlcmenis,  under  the  monarchies  into  which 
Alexander's  empire  broke  up,  could  not  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  the  old  days  of  political  freedom. 
But  the  eitemals  of  Greek  life  were  there— the  temples,  the 
statues,  the  theatres,  the  porticos.  Ceremonies  and  festivals 
were  conducted  in  the  Greek  manner.  In  private  life  Greek 
usages  prevailed.  Creek  was  the  language  most  used;  Greek 
books  were  in  demand.  The  roinure  of  races  would  always  in 
some  measure  distinguish  even  the  outward  Ufe  of  such  a  com- 
munity from  that  of  a  pure  Greek  state;  and  the  facility  with 
which  Greek  civilization  was  adopted  would  vary  in  different 
places.  Syria,  for  example,  was  rapidly  and  completely  Hellen- 
iaed.  Judaea  rcusicd  the  process  to  the  last  In  Egypt  a  Greek 
aristocracy  of  office,  lurth  and  intellect  existed  side  by  side  with 
a  distinct  native  life.  But,  viewed  in  its  broadest  aspect,  this 
new  civilization  may  be  called  McUenism.  Hellenism  (f.r.) 
means  the  adoption  ^  Hellenic  ways;  and  it  b  pr(q>erty  applied 
to  a  dvitiaation,  generally  Hellenic  in  external  things,  pervading 
peoplenot  necessarily  or  exclusively  Hellenic  by  race.  What  the 
Hellenic  literature  was  to  Hellas,  that  the  Hdlenisttc  literature 
was  to  Hellenism.  The  literature  of  H^lcnism  has  the  Hellenic 
form  without  the  Hdlcnic  soul.  The  literature  of  Hellas  was 
creative;  the  literature     Hellenlna  is  derivative. 

Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  Greek  intellectual  activity  from 
Alexander  to  Augustus.   Its  "  Museum,"  or  college,  and  its 
library,  both  founded  by  tbe  first  Ptolemy  (Sotcr), 
laa^u^  gave  it  such  attrutions  for  leaned  men  as  no  other 
pcrM      city  could  rival.   The  labours  of  reaearcb  or  arrange- 
ment are  those  which  charactoize  the  Alexandrian 
period.   Even  in  its  poetry  spontaneous  motive  was  replaced  by 
cmdite  skill,  as  in  the  hymns,  epigrams  and  elegies  of  Calli- 
machus,  in  the  enigmatic  verses  of  Lycophron,  in 
the  highly  finished  epic  of  Apollonius  Rhoidius,  and 
la  tbe  vmilied  lore,  astronooical  or  medical,  of  Aratus  and 


Nicander.  The  mimes  of  Herodas  (or  Herondai)  of  Cos  U-  mo 
B.C.),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect  and  choliambic  verse,  represent 
scenes  front  everyday  life.  The  papyrus  (published  in  iSqi) 
contains  seven  complete  poems  and  fragments  of  an  eighth. 
They  are  remarkably  witty  and  full  of  shrewd  observations,  but 
at  limes  coarse.  The  pastoral  poetry  of  the  age— Dorian  by 
origin — wss  the  most  pleasing;  for  this,  if  it  b  to  pfeaie  at  idl, 
must  have  its  firing  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Theocritus 
is  not  exempt  from  the  artificialism  of  the  Hcllcnlzing  liteiaUuc; 
but  his  true  sense  of  natural  beauty  entitles  him  to  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  pastoral  poets.  Bion  of  Ionia  and  Moschus  of 
Syracuse  also  charm  by  the  music  and  often  by  the  pathos  of 
their  bucolic  verse.  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asclcpius  at  Epidaurus  have  brought  to  light  two  hexameter 
poems  and  a  paean  (in  Ionic  metre)  on  Apollo  and  Asclepius  by 
ft  local  poet  named  Isyllus,  who  flouri^ed  about  iSo.  Tragedy 
was  represented  by  the  poets  known  as  the  Alexandrian  PItiai. 
But  it  Is  not  for  its  poetiy  of  any  kind  that  this  period  of  Ciedt 
literature  is  memorable.  Its  true  work  was  in  erudition 
and  science.  Arisinrchus  (156  n-c),  the  greatest  in  a  ^T!^**** 
long  line  of  Alexandrian  aitics,  set  the  example  ol  a 
more  thorough  method  in  revising  artd  intcipreting  the 
ancient  texts,  and  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  scholarship.  The  critical  sttidies  of 
Alexandria,  carried  on  by  the  followers  ti  Aristarchus,  gradually 
formed  the  basis  for  a  science  of  grammar.  The  earliest  Creek 
grammar  is  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax  (bom  t.  166),  a  puiril  ol 
Aristarchus.  Translation  was  another  province  of  work  which 
employed  the  learned  <A  Alexandria— where  the  Septua^t 
vci^on  of  the  Old  Testament  was  begun,  probably  about  30^ 
150  B.C.  Chronology  was  treated  scicniifi cully  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  was  combined  with  history  by  Manetho  in  his  chronicles 
of  Egypt,  and  by  Bcrossus  in  his  chronicles  of  C^ialdaea.  Euclid 
was  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soier.  Herophilus 
and  Erasistraius  were  distinguished  physicians  and  anatomists, 
and  ihc  authors  of  several  medical  works.  The  general  results 
of  tiic  Alexandrian  period  might  perhaps  be  stated  j^otb**. 
thus.  Alexandria  produced  a  few  eminent  men  of 
science,  some  learned  poets  (in  a  lew  cases,  of  great  literary 
merit)  and  many  able  scholars.  The  prescr\-ation  of  the  best 
Creek  literature  was  due  chiefly  to  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Alexandrian  critics,  whose  appreciation  of  it  partly  compensated 
for  the  decay  of  ttie  old  Creek  perceptions  in  literature  and  an, 
and  who  did  their  utmost  to  hand  it  down  in  a  form  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  errors  of  copyists.  On  Ihewhole,  the  patronage 
of  letters  by  the  Ptolemies  had  prtibably  as  large  a  measure  of 
success  as  was  possible  under  the  existing  conditions;  and  it  was 
afforded  at  a  time  when  there  was  spedal  danger  that  a  true 
literary  tradition  might  die  out  of  the  world. 

The  Craeco-Roman  period  in  the  literature  of  HeDentsm  may 
be  dated  from  the  Roman  subjugation  of  Greece.  "  Greece 
made  a  captive  of  the  rough  conqueror,"  but  it  did  jtt 
not  follow  from  this  intellectual  conquest  that  Athens  onK** 
became  once  more  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  worid.  f***? 
Under  the  empire,  Indeed,  the  univenity  of  Athens  ** 
long  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  reputation.  But  Rome  gradually 
became  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  workers  in  every  kind 
were  drawn.  Creek  literature  had  already  made  a  borne  there 
before  the  dose  of  the  and  century  B.C.  Sulla  brought  a  Creek 
lUmry  frun  Athena  to  ltom&  Sudt  men  as  Cicero  and  Atticu 
were  indefatigable  collectors  end  readers  of  Gnek  books,  ne 
power  of  speakhtg  and  writing  the  Greek  language  became  » 
indiipensidde  accomplishment  for  highly  educated  Romans. 
The  library  planned  by  Julius  Caesar  and  founded  by  Augustitt 
had  two  priiidpal  departments,  one  for  Latin,  the  other  f  or  Giedt 
works.  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Domittan  and  Tra^n  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  coUedion.  Rome  became  more  and  more  the 
rival  of  Alexandria,  not  only  as  possessing  great  libraries,  but 
also  as  a  seat  of  learaing  at  which  Greek  men  of  letters  found 
appreciation  end  eacouraganent.  Greek  poetry,  especiilly 
in  its  higher  forms,  rhetoric  and  literary  critictsm,  history  and 
pbilotopby.  wetc  all  enltivated  by  Greek  writers  M  Rome. 
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The  fim  put  of  the  Gia«»-Roiium  period  may  be  defined 
M  cxKQdlns  fnm  141^  >-c.  to  the  dose  of  the  Roman  republic. 
f^^^  Al  iu  commeacenKnt  stawb  the  name  of  one  wbo 
^^^^""^  had  more  real  affinity  than  kny  of  Ut  contcmpomiBi 
^e.  vfth  the  great  writers  of  old  Atfaeni,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  most  clearly  how  the  empire  of  the 
world  was  passing  to  Rome.  The  subject  of  Pdybius  (e.  305-1 30) 
was  the  history  of  Roman  coaqocst  from  364  to  146  b.c.  His 
Ryle,  plain  and  stnu|htf«waid,  is  ftce  ftom  tkt  florid  riietoric 
of  the  time.  But  the  diitinctkn  of  Potybius  is  that  be  »  the 
last  Greek  writer  who  in  some  measure  retains  tht  spirit  of  the 
old  citizenJtfe.  Me  chose  bis  subject,  sot  because  it  gave  scope 
to  learning  or  literary  skUl,  but  with  a  motive  akin  to  that  wliich 
prompted  the  Usimy  (rf  Tliixydidea-^iiandgr,  became  as  a 
Creek  citlsen,  he  Mt  iiUensc^  thepoKtlcal  Importance  of  those 
vars  which  had  given  Roma  the  mastery  ot  the  world.  The 
diirf  historical  work  iriiich  the  following  century  produced— 
the  EfNiMTMl  HiMory  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (fl.  c.  50  b.c)— 
resembled  that  e(  Rdybhis  in  mmgniiing  Rome  as  the  political 
centre  of  the  caitb,  as  the  point  cm  which  aU  earlier  series  of 
events  converged.  In  all  else  Diodonts  represents  the  new 
age  in  which  ihe  Gredc  historian  had  no  longer  the  practical 
knowledge  and  insiglit  of  a  ttavcUcr,  a  soidier  or  a  statesman, 
bat  otdy  the  dlligenct^  and  wuUjr  the  didnesi,  of  a  labocioaa 
cmnt^ler. 

The  Gredc  Uteiature  of  the  Roman  emf^re,  from  Augustas 
to  Justinian,  was  enormously  prolific.  The  area  over  which 
Sftand  Creek  lai^uage  was  diffused—either  as  a  medium 

p*ri!  of  intercourse  or  as  an  establiabed  bmach  of  the  higher 
JOB.C.'  education — was  co-eatensivc  with  the  empire  itsrif. 
AJi.Si9,  immense  store  of  materials  bad  now  been 
accumulated,  on  which  critics,  commentators,  rampilcts, 
imitators,  were  employed  with  incessant  industry.  In  very 
many  of  its  forms,  the  woric  lif  compooitton  tx  ad:q>tation  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  knack.  If  there  Is  any  one  charac- 
terisiic  which  l»oadly  distinguishes  the  Greek  literature  of  tliese 
five  centuries,  it  is  Ihe  absence  of  originalitr  either  in  form  «r  in 
matter.  Luclan  is,  in  his  way,  a  rare  exception;  and  his  great 
popularity— he  is  the  only  Greek  writer  ol  this  period,  except 
Plutarch,  who  has  been  widely  popular — illostrates  the  flatness 
of  the  arid  levd  above  which  he  stands  out.  The  sustained 
abundance  of  litemry  production  under  the  empire  was  partly 
due  to  the  tea  that  there  was  no  open  poUlical  career.  Never, 
probably,  was  literature  so  important  as  a  resource  for  educated 
men;  and  the  habit  of  reciting  before  friendly  or  obsequious 
audiences  swelled  the  immber  of  writers  whose  taste  had  been 
cultivated  to  a  point  Just  short  of  peredTing'  that  th^  ought 
not  to  write. 

In  the  nanifold  pnse  wodc  of  this  poiod,  four  principal 
departments  maybe  distinguished,  (i)  if  u/ory,  with  Biography, 
Of^^  and  Cngraphy.  History  is  represented  by  Dionysius 
mtaia  of  Of  Halicamassus — also  memorable  for  his  criticisms  on 
y>  the  orators  and  his  cITort  to  revive  a  true  standard 
of  Attic  prose — by  Cassias  Dio,  Jos^hus,  Arrian, 
Appfan,  Herodian,  Eusebiua  and  Zosimua.  In  biography,  tbe 
foremost  names  are  Plutarch,  Diogenes  Laiiflius  and  Fhilo- 
Stratus;  in  geography,  Hippardiua  of  Nicaca,  Strabo,  Ptolemy 
and  Pausanios.  {i)  EntditiomnAScunce,  The  learned  labours 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools  were  continued  in  all  their  various 
fields.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  such  works 
as  the  lexicons  of  Julius  Pdlux,  Hsrpocration  and  Hesychius, 
Hephamion's  treatise  on  meUe,  and  Herodian's  system  of 
accentuation;  the  commentaries  o(  Galen  on  Plato  and  on 
Htppocrates;  the  Beamed  miscellanies  of  Athenacus,  Adian 
and  Stobaeus;  and  the  Smiagems  of  Polyaenua.  .  (j)  Rhdfrie 
and  BdUt-Ltttres.  Tbe  most  pcqwlar  writers  on  the  theory 
of  rhetoric  were  Hermagoras.  Hermogenes,  Ai^thonius  and 
Cassius  Longinus— the  last  the  reputed  author  of  ihe  essay 
Ok  SublimUy.  Among  the  most  renowned  teachers  of  rhetoric — 
now  dblinaively  called  "Sophists,"  or  riietoridans— were 
DioCfirysostom,AcltasAiisiides,Themistius,HinKriuS,LjbaniBs 
sad.  Umks  Alticus.  Akin  to  the  ihetofScal  HNrdiea  wne 


various  forma  of  ornamental  or  imaginative  prose— dialogues, 
letters,  essays  or  novels.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogues,  exhibits 
more  of  the  classical  style  atul  of  the  classical  spirit  than  any 
writer  of  the  later  age;  be  has  also  a  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  tone  of  modem  satire,  as  in  Swift  or  Voltaire.  His  Attic 
prose,  though  necessarily  artificial,  was  at  least  the  beit  that 
had  been  written  for  four  centuries.  The  emperor  Julian  was 
the  author  both  of  orations  and  of  satirical  pieces.  Tbe  chief 
of  the  Greek  novriists  (the  foreruniier  of  whom  was  Aristides 
of  Miletus,  e.  100  B.C.,  in  his  Miksian  Tales)  are  Xenophon  of 
Ephesus  and  Longus,  representing  a  purely  Greek  type  of 
romance,  and  Hcliodorus— with  his  imitators  Achilles  latius 
and  Chariton — representing  a  school  influenced  by  Orientd 
fiction.  There  were  also  many  Christian  romances  in  Greek, 
usually  of  a  religious  tendency.  Aldpbron's  fictitious  letters-^ 
founded  la^ly  on  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens — represent  tbe 
some  kind  of  industry  which  produced  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
Aristoenetus  aitd  sinitlar  collections.  (4)  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Epictelus  and  Marcus  Auielius,  in  both  of 
whom  the  Stoic  element  is  tbe  prevaHiDg  one;  by  the  Neo- 
platonisls,  such  as  Plotious,  Fotphjny,  lamblidius;  and  by 
Produs,  of  that  eclectic  sclml  which  arose  at  Athens  in  the 
5th  century  aj>. 

The  Greek  poctiy  of  this  period  presents  no  woric  of  hi^ 
neriL  Babrios  venified  tbe  Aesopic  Faiks;  Optasui  (or  two 
poets  of  this  name)  wrote  didactic  poems  on  fishing 
and  hunting;  Noonus  and  Quiatus  Smymaeus  made 
dabonte  essays  In  epic  verse;  and  the  Orphic  lore  ins[dred 
■one  poems  mi  hynuu  of  a  mystic  character.  The  so-called 
SibjUbie  Oracla,  In  hexameter  verse,  range  In  date  from  about 
170  B.c  to  A.D.  700,  and  are  partly  the  expression  of  the  Jewish 
longings  for  the  tcstoiation  of  Israel,  partly  predictions  of  tbe 
triumpJi  of  Chrtstianiiy.  By  fw  the  most  pleasing  com- 
potitloos  in  verse  adiichfaavt  come  to  us  ftom  thisage  tfbp 
are  some  <rf  the  short  poems  b  tbe  Gredc  Aothobgy, 
which  includes  some  plocci  as  early  as  the  be^noing  of 
Ihe  jih  century  BX.  and  some  u  late  as  the  6lh  oeatuiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  4lh  century  may  be  sold  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
last  stage  in  the  decay  of  literary  Hellenism.  From  that  point 
the  decline  was  rapid  and  nearly  coniinuous.  The  attitude 
of  the  church  towards  ft  was  no  longer  that  «4iich  had  been  held 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  JusUn  Martyr  or  by  Origen. 
lliere'was  now  a  Christian  Greek  literature,  and  a  ChrinUaB 
Gred;  clo(|ucnce  of  cxtnordiiiary  power.  The  Isity  becamt 
more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Greek  literature— however 
intrinsically  pure  and  noble — of  the  pagan  past.  At  the  sama 
lime  the  Creek  language—which  had  maintained  its  purity  in 
Italian  seats — was  becoming  corrupted  In  the  new  Credt  Rome 
of  the  East.  In  a.d.  529  Justinian  put  forth  an  edict  by  which 
tbe  schools  of  heathen  philosophy  were  formally  dosed.  The 
act  had  at  least  a  ^mbolical  meaning.  It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  such  assumed  landmarks  in  political 
or  Uteraty  hisloty  always  mark  a  definite  traniitioB  from  one 
order  of  tUngs  to  another.  But  it  is  practically  convenient, 
or  necessary,  to  tne  such  landmarks. 

nii!Lioi-:r.AriiY.— The  first  nlitmpt  at  .t  c.mn'ctiO  tiMory 
GrLck  titcr.iuirc  wjs  the  moininniiul  .ind  6UU  irldl^|>^ ii^.iMi'  work 
<if  ].  A.  F.Tbricius  (14  vols.,  1705-1728;  new  cJ,  in  12  vi.U.  by 
C.  C.  Harlcss,  1790-1809);  this  was  followed  by  V.  Sclioll's  Hal. 
4j'f  la  lilUrjIure  gictque  (1813).  Both  these  v.ork>  l«':',in  niih  'he 
C.irlicst:  times  anil  go  down  to  iht  l.iicst  ixrioJ  of  ih,-  r.jvantinc 
iiiipirt.  Of  more  modi-m  nnd  rri-rni  works  the  InJJiiuiiig  m.iy  be 
tncniioiicd :  G.  Bernhardy,  Grufdriss  der  iritchisihcn  Likiii'.\ir 
(iHjO-iSjs:  4ih  cd,,  1876-1880;  jih  cd.  o!  vol.  i.,  by  K.  Volkm.inn, 
18'j.;).  thiiHy  ctjnriiifd  to  (ht  potls;  C.  O.  Miillur,  lli^lory  oj  Cr,(k 
liirifnislict)),  written  for  ihc  London  Socii'iy  lor  the 
DiiTii  i.  n  of  l.'f<-fu1  KnowlcdBe.  an(J  published  in  Ersliih  in  1840, 
thi  tr.(fi  l;ition  bring  by  G.  Cornewall  Lcwb  and  I,  W,  Donaldson 
(the  Ijttcr  completed  the  work  to  the  end  oC  the  ^yiantioe  period 
lor  the  edition  of  1858;  the  Ccrma^jeatj  w^jy^^h^jg)';,^ 


lor  the  edition  of  1858;  the  Gcrmaa  teat. 
Mailer  in  iSai ; 4th  ed.  by  E.  HeiU.  IBSj-JB: 
tliiOff  ot  mt  langmtfe  and  LUerilttrr  - 
■897>:  T'  Bcnk,  CMM*t'wfa  M«*afr— 
ars.  ed*  C.  HMeInt  ^  4 IV^ «. 
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lyric,  drama  down  to  Eurlptdes,  and  the  beffinnlnss  of  prose;  R. 
Nikolai,  Cticchischc  Lilerijlurinchichle  (ind  ctl.,  1873-1876!,  useful 
for  liihliocriiphy,  bai  in  other  rcspixta  un jatisfaciory;  J,  P.  MahalTy, 
Hist,  cf  Claiii-al  Cnek  LiUralure  (4lh  cd..  Ig03) ;  A.  and  M.  Croisrt, 
HisL  de  la  IMralun   greeque    (1887-1899.  2nd  ed.  1896);  W. 


Christ.  CachicMc  dtr  eriediisckcn  Littralur  frij  auf  die  Ztit  Jattiniam 
Uthcd.,  190J;  5ih  cd..  pi.  i.,  bv  O.  SitUilin  and  W.  Schmid.  tgoSf, 
rafvilw  moat  serviceable  handbook  for  the •tudcnt.   F.  Eusemihl  * 


CiaaiMt  dcr  grUtbiscken  Littralvr  in  dtr  Atesiuulriiuneil  {1891- 
1893)  is  especially  valuable  for  its  note*.  Of  tmaller  maniuU  tiie 
following  will  be  found  most  lueful:  C.  C.  Hurray,  Hiatry  tf 
Ancient  Greek  Lilcratun  (1897};  F,  B.  Jcvons,  Simry  ^ 
LiUrature  (3rd  cd.,  looo)  down  to  the  time  of  Dcmoitfaenct;  A.  and 
U.  CniMt,  Manud  a'lutt.  de  la  UUiraturt  pecqiie  (1900:  Eng.  trant., 
W>(£  F.  Hcffclbover,  N.Y.,  1904}:  alto  the  gencrsl  sketches  by 
Ih.wm  AMIaniQwits-MAUcndora  la  Die  Kuliur  dcr  Getemaart,  i.  S 
~(  by  A.  Ccrcke  In  the  Sammtung  Gifcbai  <Lcipiig,  ;nd  cd.. 
ino  by  C.  Jebb  in  Companion  to  Creik  Studies  (Cambridge, 
Other  worlu  Kcneratly  connected  with  the  Fubjcct  aic: 
BibUo[raphie  dtr  klassisthen  Allerlnmswisifnjcbtfl 


(and  ed.i  I8B9),  pp.  i6l-i7I ;  W.  Encclmann,  Bibli(Hheta  KripioruM 
elMttewwn  (8th  cd.,  by  li.  Prcu^,  1&8(>}:  J.  B.  Mayor,  Guide  U 
Ike  Cliaice  of  CUs^nal  Books  (1896),  p.  66;  W.  Kroll,  Die  Atltr- 


tumreisiensihaj!  mi  L-Lt.ii  VierteljuMwitdert  i.'i^^-iQOii  (rons), 
p.  465  toll.:  J-  £•  S,iiulv^,  fftjfofY  ef  ClussUal  &h,KJr^lr!i  (iO-'A- 

190S);  "  liibliothcc.i  philijlogica  claMica,"  in  C.  Burii.in's  J'lhres- 

btritU  Cber  d\i  l-'frlitli'ilit  dtf  itfat^jHfWL,j^lttr!umyu'isicns(hr,ft; 
articles  in  P.-iuly-U'i^Mjivj's  RiMli^fbflmBi in  kUmiahcn  Atllr- 
tMmiauiemtbafHiS9^—).       ;   ^   (R.C,J,;XO 

n.  BnAHnNE  LnCMTUU 

By  "Byiaotinc  litenture"  ii  gnurally  meant  iJie  literature, 
miUen  la  Gtcdc,  of  the  to-called  Byzantine  period.  There  is  no 
juiti&cation  whatever  for  the  inclusion  ol  Latin  worki 
o(  the  time  of  the  East  Roman  empire.  The  dose  of 
the  Byzantine  period  b  clearly  maikcd  by  the  year 
USi>  M  which  date,  with  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
peculiar  cttltuie  and  literary  life  of  the  Byzantines  came  to  an 
end.  It  b  only  as  reipuxls  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period 
that  any  doubts  exbt.  There  arc  do  sufficient  grounds  for  dating 
it  from  Justinian,  as  was  formerly  often  done.  In  surveying  the 
whole  deveiopmcat  of  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  literaiy 
life  and  of  the  general  culture  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  eastern  portion,  we  arrive,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  actual  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  new  era— 
i.e.  ibe  Christian-Byzantine,  In  contiadistinction  to  the  Pagan- 
Greek  and  Pagan-Roman— falls  within  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  By  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  city  of  Con; 
Mantinople  (which  lay  amid  Greek  surroundings)  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  sUtc  religion,  Con- 
stantine finally  broke  wiih  tlic  Roman-Pagan  tradition,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cbrisiian-Byzantinc  period  of  develop- 
ment, klorcovcr.  In  the  department  of  language,  so  closely 
allied  with  that  of  literature,  the  4lh  century  marks  a  new  epoch. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  final  disappearance  of  a  character- 
istic of  the  andcnt  Creek  bngtugc,  important  alike  in  poetry 
and  in  rhythmic  prose,  the  difiercnce  of  "  quantity."  Its  place 
Was  henceforth  taken  by  the  accent,  which  became  a  determim'ng 
principle  in  poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  rhythmic  conclusion  of  the 
prose  sentence.  Thus  tlie  transition  from  the  old  musical 
language  to  a  modern  conversational  Idiom  was  complete. 

The  rdgn  of  Constantine  the  Great  undoubtedly  marks  the 
bc^nlng  of  a  new  period  fn  the  most  important  spheres  of 
national  life,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  most  of 
Jl^^^  them  ancient  tradition  long  continued  to  exercise  an 
Pfftad.  influence.  Sudden  breaches  of  continuity  are  less 
common  In  the  gcnerad  culture  and  literary  life  of  the 
world  than  In  its  political  or  ecclesiastical  development.  This 
b  true  of  the  transition  from  pagan  aniiquity  to  the  Christian 
middle  ages.  Many  centuries  passed  before  the  final  victory  of 
the  new  rcU^ous  ideas  and  the  new  spirit  in  public  and  private 
tnlellectual  and  moral  life.  The  last  noteworthy  remnants  of 
paganism  disappeared  as  late  as  the  6th  and  7ih  centuries.  The 
last  great  educational  establishment  which  rested  upon  pagan 
foundations— the  university  of  Athens— was  not  abolished  (ill 
kJt.  S19.  The  Hellenizing  of  ihcseat  of  «npireandof  the  state, 
lAidiint  CMcntiol  to  the  independent  devdopnent  of  ByzanliDC 


literature,  proceeds  yet  more  dviriy.  The  firK  puidy  GrtOt 
emperor  wu  Itbafus  IL  (STS-SSa);  bnC  tbe  coaidetc  Hdle»> 
inng'  of  the  chaiuter  irf  the  suta  had  not  ben  accompliilied 
tmtil  the  ;tfa  century.  We  shall,  therefore,  regard  tbe  period 
from  the  4th  to  tbe  7th  century  as  that  of  the  transition  between 
andent  times  and  the  middle  ages.  Thb  period  coincides  with 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  b  the  world's  Uttwy— Islan.  Bk 
though,  in  tUi  tnmritional  period,  theoU  and  the  new  etemenls 
are  bt^  to  a  large  extent  present  and  are  often  inettricaUy 
interwoven,  yet  it  b  certain  that  the  new  dements  are,  both  ai 
regards  their  essential  force  and  their  influence  upon  tbe  SHCceed- 
tng  period,  tS  faifinite^  greater  moment  thas  the  deo^it  and 
mosUy  artificial  survivals  of  the  antique. 

In  order  to  esdmate  rii^tly  the  character  of  Syzanljn* 
literature  and  iu  dutinetive  peculiarities.  In  contradistinction 
to  ancient  QrtA,  It  is  imperative  to  examine  the  great  jn/^ 
diflmnce  betwem  the  civSIntloin  tbu  [wotliiced  ttatwmt 
then.  The  ByzanUne  did  not  possess  tbie  homo-  •'^T 
gcneous,  organically  constructed  system  of  the  andent  ^^J^ 
dvillzatlon,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  amalgamation 
of  which  HcUenbm  formed  tbe  basts.   For,  although  tbe  Latin 
character  of  the  eoipiie-was  at  fiitt  ctanpletely  retained,  even 
after  its  final  division  In  39s,  yet  the  dominant  position  oT  Greek 
in  the  Eastern  empire  gradiially  led  to  the  Hdlenixing  of  the 
state.  The  last  great  act  of  the  Latin  tradition  was  the  codifica- 
tion, in  the  Latin  languase,  of  the  law  by  Justinian  (si7'Sts)- 
But  it  h  significant  that  the  Npedt  of  Justinian  were  composed 
partly  to  Greek,  as  were  all  tiw  laws  of  tbe  succeeding  period. 
Of  the  cmperon  in  tbe  centuries  following  Justinian,  many  of 
course  were  foreigners,  Isaurioos,  Armenians  and  otliers;  but  in 
language  and  education  they  were  all  Greeks;   In  the  last  five 
centuries  of  tbe  empire,  under  tbe  Comneni  and.the  Palaeologi, 
court  and  state  are  punly  Greek. 

In  spite  of  the  dominant  position  of  Grcdc  in  the  Eastern 
empire,  a  linguistic  and  national  uniformity  such  as  formed  the 
foundation  of  tlie  old  Latin  ImpeHum  Romanvm  never  exbted 
there.  In  the  West,  with  the  expansion  of  Rome's  pobticat 
supremacy,  the  Latin  language  and  Latin  culture  were  every- 
where Introduced — first  into  tbe  non-Latin  provinces  of  Italy, 
later  into  Spain,  Gaul  and  North  Africa,  and  at  Uat«ven  into 
certain  parts  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Thb  Latinizing  was  10 
thorough  that  it  weathered  all  storms,  and,  in  the  cotmtries 
affected  by  it,  was  the  parent  of  new  and  vigorous  nationalities, 
the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  and  ttie  Rumanians. 
Only  in  Africa  did  "  Latinism  "  fail  to  Uke  root  permanently. 
From  the  6th  century  that  province  relapsed  into  the  hands  o( 
the  native  barbarians  and  of  the  Immigrant  Arabs,  and  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  influences  (which  had  grown  in  strength 
during  the  period  of  the  Eastern  empire)  were,  together  with 
Chrbtionity,  swq>t  away  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  tlie  Hellenizing  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Eastern  onpire  would  have  likewise  entailed  the 
Hellenlstos  of  the  iira-Greek  portions  of  the  empire.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case;  for  all  the  conditions  precedent 
to  such  a  devdc^ment  were  wanting.  The  non-Greek  portiou 
of  the  Eastern  empire  were  not,  from  the  outset,  gradually 
incorporated  into  the  state  from  a  Greek  centre,  as  were  the 
provinces  in  the  West  from  a  Latin  centre.  They  had  been 
acquired  in  the  old  period  of  the  homogeneous  Latin  iMptrium. 
In  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  division  of  the  emfrire, 
the  idea  of  Hellenizing  the  Eastern  provinces  could  not  take 
root,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Latin  was  retained,  at  least  to 
principle,  as  the  sUtc  language.  During  the  later  centuries, 
in  the  non-Greek  parts,  centrifugal  tendendes  and  the  destructive 
inroads  of  barbarians  began  on  all  ndes;  and  the  government 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  all  but  impossible  task  of 
preserving  the  political  unity  of  the  emi^  to  entertain  seriously 
the  wider  aim  of  an  assimilation  trf  language  and  culture.  More* 
over,  the  Greeks  did  not  possess  that  enormous  political  uwrgy 
and  force  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  assimibte  foreign  races; 
and,  finally,  tbcy  were  confronted  by  sturdy  Oriental,  mostly 
Semitic,  peciplea,  adw  woe  bj  no  means  $0  caqr  to  subjugate  •> 
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were  the  racUUy  related  inhkbitants  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Their 
impotence  against  the  peoples  of  the  East  will  be  still  less  hardly 
judged  if  we  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  ihat  even 
the  Romans  were  within  a  short  period  driven  back  and  over- 
whelmed by  tbe  North  African  Semites  who  for  centuries  had 
been  subjected  to  an  apparently  thorough  process  of  Latin- 
ization. 

'  Tbe  infiuence  of  Greek  culture  then,  was  very  alight;  how 
Uttic  indeed  it  penetrated  into  the  oriental  mind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  after  the  violent  Arab  invasion  in  tbe  south-east 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Copts  and  Syrians  were  able 
to  retain  their  language  and  their  national  characteristics, 
while  Greek  culture  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  one 
great  instance  of  assimilation  ol  foreign  nationalities  by  the 
Greeks  is  the  Hdlenizing  of  tbe  Slavs,  who  from  the  6th  century 
had  migrated  into  central  Greece  and  the  Peloponnese.  All 
other  non-Greek  tribes  of  any  importance  which  came,  whether 
fur  longer  or  for  shorter  periods,  within  the  sphere  of  the  Eastern 
empire  and  its  civilizatioo— tuch  as  the  Copts,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Rumanians,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Altwnians 
— one  and  all  retained  their  nationality  and  language.  The 
complete  Latinizing  ol  the  West  has,  accordingly,  no  counterpart 
in  a  similar  Hellenizing  of  tbe  East.  This  is  clearly  shown  during 
the  Byzantine  period  in  the  progress  <rf  Christianity.  Every- 
where in  the  West,  even  among  the  non-Romuized  Anglo- 
Sflxons,  Irish  and  Germans,  Latin  maintained  its  position  in  tbe 
church  services  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system;  down  to  the  Reformation  the  church  remained  a 
complete  organic  unity.  In  the  East,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
its  conversion  to  Christianity,  several  foreign  tongues  competed 
with  Greek,  i.t.  Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Gothic, 
Old-Bulgarian  and  others.  The  sacred  books  were  translated 
into  these  languages  and  the  church  services  were  held  in  them 
and  not  in  Greek.  One  noticeable  effect  of  this  linguistic  division 
in  the  church  was  the  formation  of  various  sects  and  national 
churches  (cf.  tbe  Coptic  Ncstorians,  the  Syrian  Mcmophysites, 
the  Armenian  and.  in  more  recent  times,  the  Slavonic  national 
churches).  The  Church  of  the  West  was  cbamcterized  by 
uniformity  in  language  and  in  constitution.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  parallel  to  the  multiplicity  of  languages  devek^)ed  also 
a  corresponding  variety  of  doarine  and  constitution. 

Though  the  character  of  Byzantine  culture  is  munly  Greek, 
and  Byzantine  literature  is  attached  by  countless  threads  to 
ancient  Greek  literature,  yet  the  Roman  clement 
forms  a  very  essential  part  of  it.  The  whole  political 
character  (rf  the  Byzanline  empire  is,  despite  its 
Greek  form  and  colouring,  genuinely  Roman.  Legislation  and 
administration,  the  military  and  naval  traditions,  are  old  Roman 
work,  and  as  such,  apart  from  immaterial  alterations,  they 
continued  to  exist  and  operate,  even  when  tbe  state  In  head  and 
fimbt  had  become  Greek.  It  b  strange,  indeed,  how  strong 
was  the  political  conception  of  the  Roman  state  (SUtaUgedante), 
and  with  what  tenacity  it  held  its  own,  even  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  down  to  the  latter  days  of  tbe  empire.  The 
Greeks  even  adapted  the  name  "  Romans,"  which  giadnally 
became  so  dosely  identified  with  them  as  to  nipenede  the  name 
"  Hellenes  ";  and  thus  a  political  was  gradually  converted  into 
an  ethnographical  and  linguistic  designation.  RUomaioi  was 
the  most  common  popular  term  for  Greeks  during  tbe  Turkish 
period,  and  remains  so  still.  The  old  gloriotts  name  "  HeUene  " 
was  used  under  tbe  empire  and  even  during  the  middle  ages 
in  a  contemptuous  sense — "  Heathen  " — and  has  only  in  quite 
modem  times,  on  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Hellas, " 
been  artificially  revived.  The  vast  organization  of  the  Roman 
pc^tlcal  system  could  not  bat  ezerdsein  various  ways  a  profound 
influence  upon  Byzantine  civilization;  and  it  often  seemed 
as  if  Roman  political  principles  had  educated  and  nerved  the 
unpolitical  Greek  peoi^  to  great  political  enterprise.  The 
Roman  infiuence  has  left  distinct  traces  in  the  Greek  language, 
Giedc  of  tba  Bytaatine  and  nodeiB  period  is  rich  in  Latin 
totma  far  floncgitfoDscPBiierted  with  the  departments  of  jMtfce, 
•dmtabtntha  asd  tbs  Imperial  court.  In  Stcntnia  SQch 
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"  barbarisms  "  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  replaced 
by  Greek  periphrases. 

But  by  far  the  most  momentous  and  radical  change  wrought 
on  the  old  Hellenism  was  effected  by  Christianity;  and  yet 
the  transition  was,  in  fact,  by  00  means  so  abrupt  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  by  comparing  the  Pagan- 
Hellenic  culture  of  Plato's  day  with  the  Christian- 
Byzantine  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  For  the  path  had  been 
most  effectually  prepared  for  the  new  religion  by  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  ancient  belief  in  tbe  gods,  by  the  humane  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  and,  finally,  by  the  mystic  intellectual  tendencies 
of  Neoplatonism.  Moreover,  in  many  respecU  Christianity  met 
paganism  halfway  by  adapting  itself  to  popular  usages  and 
ideas  and  by  adc^ing  important  parts  of  the  pagan  literature. 
Tbe  whole  educational  system  especially,  even  in  Christian  times, 
was  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  based  almost  entirely  on  tbe 
methods  and  material  inherited  from  paganism.  Next  to  the 
infiuences  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  East  was  of 
importance  in  developing  the  Byzantine  dviUzation,  and  In 
leading  Byzantine  literature  its  distinctive  character, 
Hucb  that  was  oriental  in  the  Eastern  empire  dates 
back  to  andent  limes,  notably  to  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successots.  Since  the  Greeks  bad 
at  that  period  Helleniied  the  East  to  the  widest  extent,  and 
bad  aliody  founded  everywhere  flourishing  dties,  they  them- 
selves fdl  under  the  msnifold  influences  of  the  toil  they  occiqiicd. 
In  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia  Hinor  as  far  inland 
as  Mesopotamia,  Greek  and  oriental  characteristics  were  often 
blended.  In  respect  of  the  wealth  and  the  long  duration  of 
iu  Greek  intellectual  life,  Egypt  stands  supreme.  It  covers 
a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  down  to  the  conquest  of  EgypA  by  the  Ambs  (aj>. 
643).  The  real  significance  ot  Egyptian  Hellenism  during 
this  long  period  can  be  properly  estimated  only  if  a  practical 
attempt  be  made  to  eliminate  from  the  bistoryof  Greek  literature 
and  science  in  pagan  and  in  Christian  times  all  that  owed  its 
origin  to  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  soil  of  Egypt  proved  itself 
espedally  productive  of  Greek  literature  under  the  Cross  (Origen, 
Athanasius,  Arius,  Synesius),  in  the  same  way  as  the  soil  o( 
North  Africa  was  productive  of  Latin  h'tersture  tTertuIlian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Augustine).  Monastic  life,  which  b  one 
of  the  chief  characteristic  elements  of  Christian-Byzantine 
dvilization,  had  its  birth  in  Egypt. 

Syria  and  Palestine  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek  dviliza- 
tion at  a  later  date  than  Egypt.  Id  these,  Greek  Uteratun  and 
culture  attained  their  highest  development  between  the  3rd  and 
the  8th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Antioch  rose  to  great 
influence,  owing  at  first  to  its  pagan  school  of  rhetoric  and 
later  to  its  Christian  school  of  exegesis.  Gaza  was  renowned  for 
iu  school  ^  rhetoric;  Berytus  to  its  academy  of  law.  It  is 
no  mere  acddent  that  sacred  poetry,  aesthetically  the  most 
valuable  daas  of  Byzantine  literature,  was  bom  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  cities  of  Tarsus,  Coesarea,  Nicoea,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Nicopolis,  &c.,  were  all  influential  centres  of  Greek 
culture  and  literature.  For  instance,  the  three  great  fatbm 
of  Cai^iadocia,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  of  Naxisnzus 
all  belonged  to  Asia  Minor. 

If  all  the  greater  Creek  authors  of  the  first  eight  centuriea 
of  the  Christian  era,  i.e.  the  period  of  the  complete  development 
of  Byzantine  culture,  be  dassified  aa»rding  to  the  countiiei 
of  their  birth,  the  significant  fact  becomes  evident  that  nine- 
tenths  come  from  the  African  and  Asiatic  districts,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  opened  up  only  after  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  only  one-tenth  from  European  Greece.  In  other  words, 
the  dd  original  European  Green  was,  under  the  emperors, 
complete^  ouUtripped  in  Intellectual  productive  force  by  the 
newly  founded  African  and  Asiatic  Greece.  This  huge  tide 
of  conquest  which  surged  from  Greece  over  African  and  Syrian 
territories  occupied  largely  by  foreign  races  and  andenV 
dvUhnrtfoRS,  coold  mt  fail  to  be  fraught  with  serious  con- 
•eQMDcca  for  tl»  Gmka  tbmDirimk  Tt* ^ 
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komus  in  their  conquest  of  Gnect  (Gneda  capia  ftrum  vit$vem 
eepii)  lepeated  ilscU  in  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Greece, 
IbouCb  to  a  minDr  extent  aad  in  a  different  way.  The  whde 
literature  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Aiia  Minor  cannot,  despite 
its  international  and  eosnopditan  chaiactcr,  disavov  the 
influence  o(  the  OrientaLsoil  on  which  it  was  nourished.  Yet  the 
growth  of  too  strong  a  local  colouring  fn  its  literature  was 
i^iuied,  partly  by  the  checks  imposed  by  ancient  Greek 
tradition,  |artly  by  the  ipirit  of  Oiristianity  which  reconciled 
all  national  distinctions.  Even  more  cleaily  and  unmistakably 
is  Oriental  influence  shown  in  the  province  of  Byzantine  art, 
as  Joseph  Strzygowski  has  conclusively  proved. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  literature  from  the  dose  of 
andcDt  tiroes  down  to  the  threshold  of  modem  history  was 
i.y-p.™.  written  in  a  language  identical  in  its  principal  fnturei 
with  the  common  literary  language,  the  wxalled 
Koinl,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Alexandrian  age.  This  is  the 
literary  form  of  Greek  as  a  universal  language,  though  a  form 
that  sdntillates  with  many  facets,  from  an  atniost  Attic  diction 
down  to  one  that  ammuches  the  language  of  everyday  Ufa 
such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that  this  stable  literary 
language  cannot  always  have  remained  a  language  of  ordinary 
life.  For,  likeevery  living  tongue,  the  vernacular  Greek  continu- 
ally chaofed  In  prontuKiation  and  form,  as  well  as  In  vocabuhry 
and  grammar,  and  thus  the  living  language  suidy  and  gradually 
separated  itself  from  the  rigid  written  language.  This  gulf  was, 
Quireover,  considerably  widened  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
took  place  in  the  written  language  a  retrograde  movement, 
tlw  so-called  "  Atticitm.'*  Introduced  by  Dionysius  of  Hali* 
carnassus  in  tlie  ist  century  before  Christ,  this  linguistic- 
literary  fashion  attained  its  greatest  height  in  the  and  century 
A.D.,  but  still  continued  to  flourish  in  succeeding  centuries,  and, 
indirectly,  throughout  the  whole  Byzantine  period.  It  is  true 
that  it  often  seemed  as  though  the  living  language  would  be 
gradually  introduced  into  literature;  for  several  writers,  such 
as  the  chronicler  Malalasin  the  6th  century,  Lcontius  of  Neapolis 
(the  author  of  Lita  of  Saintt)  in  the  7th  century,  the  chronicler 
Theopbanesat  Uiebeginiun(of  theoth  century,  and  the  emperor 
Constantine  Farphyrogaiitiis  in  the  loth  century,  made  in 
their  writings  numerous  concessions  to  the  living  language. 
This  progressive  tendency  might  well  have  led,  in  the  nth  and 
r^ih  centuries,  to  the  founding  in  the  Greek  vernacular  of  a  new 
literary  language  similar  to  the  pronusing  national  languages 
and  literature  which,  at  that  period,  in  the  Romance  countries, 
developed  out  of  the  despised  popular  idiom.  In  the  case  of  the 
Byzantines,  unfottunatdy,  such  a  radical  change  never  took 
[dace.  All  attempts  in  tbe  direction  of  a  popular  reform  of  the 
litetvy  language,  which  wen  occasionally,  made  in  the  period 
from  the  ttb  to  the  lOth  centuries,  were  in  turn  extinguished 
by  the  lesuscttatiOD  ^  dassical  studies,  a  movement  which, 
begun  in  the  Q(b  century  by  Pbotius  and  coniinued  bi  tbe  iitb 
by  Psellus,  attained  its  fidl  development  under  the  Comneni 
and  the  Palaeologi.  This  chusicat  renaissance  tumed  back  (he 
literary  language  into  the  old  ossified  forms,  as  had  previously 
bacpuMd  i»  the  case  ol  the  Atticisoi  d  the  eariy  centuries  it 
the  cmidrfe.  la  the  Wot,  hnmanism  ^  donBtjr  coimecied 
with  the  Byzantine  renaissance  under  dta  Comneni  and  tbe 
Palaeologi)  also  artificially  rdntroduoed  the  "CioeRxuan" 
Latin,  but  was  unable  seriously  to  endanger  tbe  devel^went 
of  the  national  languages,  which  had  already  attained  to  full 
vitality.  In  Bysantium,  the  humanistic  movement  came 
prcmaturdy,  and  crushed  the  new  language  before  it  had  fairly 
established  itself.  Thus  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  writers 
of  the  iith-isth  centuries  is  almost  Old  Gredr  in  coiour;  artifici- 
ally leant  by  grammar,  leiicoD  and  assiduoui  reading,  it 
flowed  Attic  modds  more  and  more  slavishly;  to  itich  an 
extent  that.  In  determining  the  date  of  works,  tbe  paradoxical 
principle  holds  good  that  tbe  more  andent  the  language,  tbe 
more  recent  the  author. 

Owing  to  tUa  artificial  return  to  ancient  Greek,  the  contrast 
thM  kad  long  existed  with  tba  vcmKMlu  «M  BOH  for  the  fint 


time  fully  revealed.   Tbe  guU  between  tbe  two  forms  of  langaage 

could  no  longer  be  bridged;  and  this  fact  fau*d  its  eapHWian 
in  literature  abo.  While  tbe  vulgariziDgaiilbon  of  the  (ib-ioiA 
centones,  like  the  Latin-writiag  Frank*  (such  as  Cic«oty  af 
Toun),  stfll  attempted  a  cocnpromtse  between  the  Jangw^  of 
(he  schools  and  that  of  conversation,  we  meet  after  tbe  titli 
century  with  authors  who  freely  and  naturally  employed  ibe 
vcmacuiar  in  their  literary  works.  Tbey  a^rdiagly  form  tbe 
GnA  omntcrpart  of  the  oldeH  writcn  in  ItaUaa,  French  and 
other  Romance  languages.  That  tbey  could  not  succeed  like 
their  Roman  colleagues,  and  dways  remained  the  pari^  of 
Greek  literature,  is  duo  to  the  all-powerful  philological-anti- 
quarian tendency  which  existed  under  the  Coenneai  and  the 
FalaeologL  Yet  once  mne  did  the  vemacnkr  attempt  to  aacM 
its  literaiy  lights,  tn  Creu  and  tome  other  islands  in  the 
t6th  and  17th  ccntories.  But  this  attempt  also  was  (oiled  by 
the  classical  reaction  of  tbe  19th  cratnry.  Hence  it  comes  abont 
that  Greek  literature  even  In  the  soth  century  CBq>loys  gram- 
matical forms  which  were  obedete  bag  before  the  loth  century. 
Thus  tlie  Gredcs,  as  regards  their  Uterary  language,  came  into 
tcidiU  tac  similar  to  that  in  which  certain  ri^dly  conservative 
Oriental  nalions  find  themselvea,  a.g.  the  Arabs  and  Chinese,  who, 
not  poetcssing  a  literary  language  suited  to  modem  rcqairemcBta, 
have  (o  content  themsdves  with  the  dead  <Nd>Arabic  or  the 
ossified  Uandarin  language.  Tbe  divorce  of  the  written  and 
spoken  languagn  a  tbe  most  paomlnent  and  also  tbe  most  fatal 
heritage  that  the  raodcm  Greeks  have  iccdved  fraoa  their 
Byzantine  forefathers. 

Tbe  whole  Bysantme  inteUectnal  life,  hke  that  <d  tbe  Western 
medievd  period,  is  dominated  by  tbcologicd  interestSL  Thetdogy 
accordingly,  in  literature  too,  occupies  the  chief  place,  tkamal 
in  regard  to  both  quantity  and  quality.  Nen  to  it  ckmaOtr 
comes  the  writing  of  hiatoiy,  wUch  tbe  Byzantines  •IB^ 
cultivated  with  great  consdentiousncES  until  after  ^S^^^ 
tbe  fall  of  tbe  empire.  AU  other  kinds  of  prose  writing, 
c.t-  in  geography,  philosophy,  dietoric  and  the  technical  adeoccs, 
were  comparatively  neglected,  and  such  works  are  of  value  far 
the  most  part  only  in  so  far  as  they  preswe  and  interpret  old 
matcriaL  In  poetry,  again,  theology  takes  the  lead.  Ite  poetry 
of  the  Church  produced  works  of  high  aesthetic  merit  sad  endur- 
ing value.  In  secular  poetry,  the  writing  of  epigrams  especidly 
was  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  often  with  ability.  In  popular 
literature  poetry  pcedominatca,  and  many  productions  worthy  of 
notice,  new  both  in  matter  and  in  form,  are  here  met  with. 

The  great  claadcal  period  of  Greek  theological  literature  it 
that  of  the  4th  century.  Various  facLon  contributed  to  this 
result— some  of  ibera  positive,  particulady  tbe  n,^^ 
establtshmeat  of  Christianity  as  the  offidal  retigloD 
and  the  protection  accorded  to  it  by  tbe  state,  others  negative, 
f.e.  the  heretical  movements,  especially  Aiianism,  which  at  thb 
period  arose  in  tbe  east  of  the  empire  and  threatened  the  nniqr 
of  tbe  doctrine  and  orgaidsation  of  tbe  church.  It  was  chicfiy 
against  these  that  the  subtle  Athaoasius  of  Alexandria  directed 
his  attacks.  The  learned  Euiebios  founded  a  new  department 
of  literature,  church  history.  In  Egypt,  Antonins  (St  Anthony) 
founded  tbe  Greek  moaaatic  syMooi;  Syneaius  of  Cyieoe,  ^» 
his  greater  conlewiporary  Augustine  in  the  West,  npresenta 
both  in  his  life  and  lo  hb  writings  tbe  dificult  tnndtian  Iran 
Plato  to  Christ.  At  the  centre,  in  the  forefront  of  the  great 
tntellcctud  movement  of  this  century,  stand  the  three  great 
Cappadodans,  Baail  the  Great,  tbe  subtle  dogmatist,  his  brother 
GKfoiy  of  Nyass,  the  phUosophicaUy  trained  defender  <A  tbe 
CbiiUiin  faith,  and  Grcgny  of  Nasiansns,  the  distingnished 
onUor  and  poet.  Closdy  allied  to  them  was  St  Chrysoston. 
the  courageous  champion  of  ecdesiastical  liberty  and  of  moral 
purity.  To  modem  readers  the  greater  part  of  this  liteittnre 
appears  strange  and  foreign;  but,  in  order  to  be  appreciated 
righUy,  it  must  be  regarded  as  die  outcome  of  the  period  hi 
which  it  was  produced,  a  period  stirred  to  its  depths  by  religiaua 
emotions.  For  tbe  times  in  which  they  lived  and  for  thdr 
readess,  tbe  GvbA  lathen  retched  the  highest  attainaUe; 
thB^gl^ofcoulae,  they  produced  ■athiag  of  ■MdnMeralhiiMa 
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intcicst.  nothing  to  deep  tnd  true,  u  the  Ctmjasimu  oC  St 
Augustine,  with  which  the  poetical  xutobiography  of  Gregocy 
ol  Nazianxaa  canoot  for  a  momeDt  be  con  pared. 

The  glorious  bUwm  of  tbe  4di  century  wu  foDoned  by  a 
pciccptible  decay  in  theological  iolellectual  activity.  Inde- 
pendent production  was  in  succeeding  centuries  almost  solely 
prompted  by  divergent  dogmatical  views  and  heresies,  for  the 
refutation  of  irtiicb  orthodoi  authors  were  impelled  to  take  up 
tbe  pen.  In  tbe  stb  awl  6th  ceoturiet  a  mote  copious  literature 
wu  called  into  emteace  by  the  Moaophysites,  wbo  miintainrd 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ;  in  this  7th  century  by 
tbe  Mtmotbelitea,  wbo  aclcnowledged  but  on»  will  in  Christ; 
in  the  8tb  century  by  the  Icoaodasta  and  by  tbe  new  teaching 
ol  liabemet.  One  very  eminent  tbeol^lan,  whose  importance 
It  haa  been  reserved  Ust  modem  tfanes  to  erttoate  aright — 
Lcuithis  of  Bysantium  (6th  centuiyl—waa  the  first  to  introduce 
AiiitoteUaji  definitiona  into  theology,  and  may  thus  be  called 
the  first  scholastic  In  his  works  be  attadicd  the  heretics  of 
bis  age,  patticidady  tbe  Monophyaites,  who  were  also  assailed 
Iqr  bb  contempocary  Anastasius  of  Antiocb.  Tbe  chief  adver- 
saries of  tb^Monotliclites  were  Sophtotdus, patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
(whose  main  importance,  however,  is  due  to  his  work  in  other 
fields,  in  hagiography  and  homiletics),  Maximus  the  ConieiGor, 
and  Anastasius  SinaOes,  who  also  composed  an  interpretation 
<rf  tbe  Hejcatmtron  fai  twelve  books.  Amwg  writers  in  the 
departments  of  critical  interpretation  and  asceticism  in  this 
pedod  must  be  enumerated  Procopius  of  Gasa,  who  devoted 
himaeU  princqwlly  to  tbe  exegesis  ol  tbe  Old  Testament; 
Johannes  Climax  (6th  century),  named  after  his  much-read 
aaoetk  woiit  lOimar  (JkoV»  ladder);  and  Johannes  Moschus 
(d.  619),  whose  chief  work  Leimon  ("  spiritual  pasture  ")  describes 
monastic  life  in  the  form  of  statements  and  narratives  of  their 
experiences  by  monks  tbemselvca.  Tbe  last  great  heresy,  which 
shook  tbe  Greek  Church  to  its  very  foundations,  the  Iconoclast 
movement,  summoned  to  tbe  fray  tbe  last  great  Greek  theologian, 
John  of  Damascus  (Johannes  Damaaccnus).  Yet  hii  chief  merit 
lies  not  so  much  in  his  polemical  speeches  against  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  in  hb  much  admired  but  over-icfined  poetry,  as  in  bis  great 
dogmatic  work,  T/u  Founlain  of  Knoultdgc,  which  contains  the 
fiat  comprehensive  exposition  of  Christian  dogma.  It  has 
tcmained  the  standard  work  on  Greek  theology  down  to  the 
present  day.  Just  as  the  internal  development  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  all  essentials  reached  its  limit  with  the  Iconoclasts, 
so  also  its  productive  intellectual  activity  ceased  with  John  of 
Dan^cus.  Such  theological  works  as  were  subsequently 
produced,  consisted  mostly  in  the  interpretation  and  revision 
ef  old  materials.  Anextremelycopioua,but  unfrtiitful,  literature 
was  produced  by  tbe  disputes  about  the  reunioo  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Cbuiches.  Of  a  more  mdependent  character  is  the 
literature  whichin  the  14th  century  centnd-nond  tbe  dimensions 
of  tbe  Hesychasta. 

Among  theologians  after  John  of  Damascus  must  be  mentioned: 
tbe  emperor  Leo  VI.,  tbe  Wise  (886^11),  wbo  wroU  numerous 
homilies  and  church  bymna,  and  Theodorus  of  Studium  (75^ 
S16),  who  in  bis  numerous  writings  affords  us  instructive  glimpses 
of  monastic  life.  Frc-emtnent  stands  the  figure  of  the  patriarch 
Fbotios.  Yet  his  importance  consisu  leu  in  his  writings,  which 
often,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  lack  independence  of  thought 
and  Judgment,  than  in  bis  activity  as  a  prince  of  tbe  church. 
Fw  be  it  was  who  carried  the  difiercnces  which  had  already 
tcpeatedly  arisen  between  Rome  and  Constantiixvie  to  a  point 
at  which  recoociliatioH  was  impossible,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  preparing  the  way  for  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  accom[^hed  tn  1054  under  the  patriarch 
Uicbael  Ceiularius.  In  the  it  lb  century  the  polyhistor  Michael 
Pseilus  also  wrote  polemics  against  tbe  Euchites,  among  whom 
the  Syrian  Gnosis  was  reviving.  All  literature,  including 
tbedogy,  experienced  a  considerable  revival  under  the  Comncni. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexius  I.  Comoenus  (1081-1118),  Euthymins 
^gabenas  wrote  his  great  dogmatic  work,  the  Dotmttic  Panofly, 
wUcb,  bke  Tke  PtrntOmt  ^  Ktm^tdtfi  of  John  of  Damascus  in 
cadict  timo^  ma  partly  positive,  funiiUng  an  atnourjr  of 
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thedogy,  partly  negative  and  directed  ag^ist  the  sects.  In 
addition  to  attacking  the  dead  and  buried  doctrines  of  the 
MonotbeUles,  Iconoclasts,  &c.,  to  fight  which  was  at  this  tuna 
a  mere  tilting  at  windmills,  Zigabenus  also  carried  on  a  pokmie 
agafaist  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  tbe  Armenians,  Bogomib 
and  Saracens.  Zigabenus's  ^ono^y  was  continued  and  enlarged 
a  century  later  by  the  historian  Nicetas  Acominatus,  who 
published  it  under  tbe  title  Trtature  of  Orthodoxy.  To  the 
writings  against  andent  beraaks  were  next  added  a  flood  '<rf 
tracts,  of  dl  shapes  and  sizes,  "  against  the  Latins,"  against 
tbe  Roman  Church,  and  among  their  authors  must  also  be 
enumerated  an  emperor,  the  gifted  Theodore  II.  Loscaris  (1354- 
itsS).  Tbe  chief  cbampionof  the  tmion  with  the  Roman  Church 
was  the  leaned  Johannes  Beccus  (patriarch  of  Constantimple 
1375-1)82).  Of  bis  opponenu  by  far  tbe  most  enunent  was 
Gregory  of  Cyprus,  wbo  succeeded  him  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties 
are  reflected  in  the  occupation  of  the  patriarchal  throne.  The 
battles  round  the  question  of  the  union,  which  were  waged  with 
southern  passion,  were  for  a  whUe  checked  by  tbe  dissensions 
aroused  by  the  mystic  tendency  of  tbe  Hesychasts.  The  impetus 
to  thb  great  literary  movement  was  given  by  the  monk  Barlaam, 
a  native  of  Calabria,  wbo  came  forward  in  Constantinople  as  an 
opponentof  the  Latins  aitd  was  In  1339  entrusted  by  Andronicus 
III.  with  a  mission  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon.  He 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Hesyctiasts,  and  attacked  them 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  Among  those  who  shared  his  views 
are  conspicuous  the  historian  Nicepborus  Gregoras  and  Grcgorius 
Acindynus,  the  latter  of  whom  cimely  followed  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  his  writings.  In  fact  tbe  struggle  against  the  Hesychasts  was 
essentially  a  struggle  between  sober  western  scholasticism  and 
dreamy  Graeco-Orient al  mysUcism,  On  the  side  of  the  Hesychasts 
fought  Grcgorius  Palamas,  who  tried  to  give  a  dogmatic  founda- 
tion to  the  mysticism  of  the  Hesychasts,  CabasUas,  and  the 
emperor  John  VI.  Cantocuaenus  wbo,  after  his  deposition, 
sought,  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  a  monastery,  consolation  in 
theological  stucUes,  and  in  bis  literary  works  refuted  the  Jews 
and  the  Mahomrocdans.  For  the  greatest  Byzantine  "apologia" 
against  Islamism  we  are  indebted  to  an  emperor,  Manuel  II. 
Falaeologus  (1391-1435),  wbo  by  learned  discussions  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  martial  prowess  shown  by  the 
Bysantines  in  their  struggle  with  tbe  Turks.  On  the  whole, 
theological  literature  was  in  the  last  century  of  the  empire 
almost  completely  occupied  with  the  struggles  for  and  against 
the  onion  with  Rome.  The  reason  lay  in  the  pollUcal  conditions. 
The  emperors  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that  without  the  aid 
of  tbe  West  they  would  00  longer  be  able  to  stand  their  grouAd 
against  the  Turks,  tbe  vanguard  of  the  armies  of  the  Cresccttt; 
while  the  majority  irf  Byzantine  theologians  feared  that  the 
laritfance  of  tbe  West  would  force  the  Greeks  to  unite  mth 
Rome,  and  thereby  to  forfeit  their  ecclesiastical  independence. 
Consideringthesupremacyof  the  theological  party  in  Byzantium, 
it  was  but  natural  that  reli^us  considerations  should  gain  the 
day  over  political;  and  this  was  the  view  almost  universally 
held  by  the  Byzantines  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  empire; 
in  tbe  words  of  tbe  chronicler  Ducas:  "it  is  better  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  than  into  those  of  tbe  Franks."  The 
chief  opponent  of  the  union  was  Marcus  Eugenicus,  metropolitan 
of  Ephesus,  wbo,  at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  t43Q>  denounced 
tbe  union  with  Rome  accomplished  by  John  VIII.  Falaeologus. 
Conspicuous  there  among  the  partisans  of  tbe  union,  by  reason 
of  his  erudition  and  general  literary  merit,  was  Bessarion,  after- 
wards cardinal,  whose  chief  activity  already  falls  under  the 
bead  of  Gracco-Ilalian  humanism. 

Hagiography,  i.e.  the  literature  of  the  acts  of  tbe  martyrs 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  forms  an  independent  group  and 
one  comparatively  unaflccled  by  dogmatic  struggles.  . 
The  main  interest  centres  here  round  the  objects  jf^iy. 
described,  the  personalities  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
themselves.  The  authors,  on  the  other  band — the  AcU  «/  Ike 
Martyrs  are  mostly  anonymous — keep  more  in  tbe  background 
than  in  other  branches  of  titorature.  The  man  whose  name  i> 
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ScrRius. 

Church  poetry  entered  ixpon  a  new  stage,  characterued  1^  aa 
increase  in  artistic  finish  and  a  falling  oS  in  poetical  vigour, 
with  the  composition  of  the  Cannts,  soags  artfully  r*t\tft 
built  up  out  of  eight  or  nine  lyrics,  all  differently 
constructed.  Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crete  (c.  650-710),  b 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  this  new  claia  of  lOBg.  His  chid 
work,  "  the  great  Canon,"  comprises  do  lesc  than  150  ■trapfco. 
The  most  celebrated  writers  of  Ctmona  are  John  of  Damascn 
and  Cosroas  of  Jerusalem,  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the  tnt 
half  of  the  Sth  century.  The  "  vulgar  "  simplicity  o(  Romanot 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  obsolete  method;  they  agais 
resorted  to  the  classical  style  of  Git  gory  of  Narianrm,  and  Joki 
of  Damascus  even  took  a  Special  ddi^t  id  the  most  dabon'.e 
tricks  of  expression.  In  spite  of  this,  or  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  both  he  and  Cosroas  were  much  admired  in  Uter  timo, 
were  much  read,  and — as  was  very  neceisary— much  ccmmen- 
taied.  Later,  sacred  poetry  was  more  particularly  cultivated 
in  the  mona.«lery  of  the  Studium  at  Constantinople  by  the  abtet 
Thcodorus  and  oihcrs.  Again,  in  the  9th  century,  Joseph,  "  the 
hymn- writer,"  cTcellod  as  a  writer  of  songs,  and,  finally,  John 
M.iun>pus  (iitb  cenlur)-).  bishop  of  Eucbaita,  John  Zonam 
(i2th  a-iUury),  and  Xiccphorus  Bleramydes  (ijth  centni^, 
were  al.w  disiinfpiished  as  authors  of  sacred  pocDis,  s.e.  Caaota. 
The  Bnsilian  Abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata  near  Rome,  founded  ia 
1004,  and  still  existing,  was  also  a  nursery  of  religious  poetry. 
As  regards  the  rhythmic  church  poetry,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
3';  certain  that  its  origin  was  in  the  East.  OM  Hebrew  sad 
Syii.in  models  mainly  stimulated  It,  and  Romanos  was 
e^peciAlIy  influenced  by  the  metrical  homilies  of  the  great  Syriia 
father  Kphratm  {d,  about  373). 

In  profane  literature  the  writing  of  history  takes  the  tat 
place,  as  regards  both  form  and  substance.  The  Greeks  halt 
;i  I  ways  been  deeply  interested  in  hlttory,  and  the}'  have 
ni'VLT  omiittd,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
eti-trncL'.  to  hand  down  a  record  to  posterity.  Thus, 
thi.'v  have  produced  a  literature  ezieoding  from  the 
Ionian  lujn>graphers  and  llerodotus  down  to  the  times  of 
Sulian  .Mahommcd  II.  In  the  Byaanline  period  all  historical 
accounts  fall  under  one  of  two  groups,  entirely  different,  both  in 
furm  and  in  niaucr,  (1)  historical  works,  the  authors  of  wfaich 
described,  as  did  most  historians  of  andent  times,  a  period  of 
hi~lor>'  in  which  they  themselves  had  lived  and  moved,  or  otie 
which  only  immediately  preceded  their  own  times;  and  (j) 
chronicles,  shortly  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  world.  Tfaii 
Litter  class  has.  no  exact  counterpart  in  andent  literature.  The 
most  clearly  marked  stage  in  the  development  of  a  Chrisliin- 
Ily;:antine  universal  history  was  the  chronicle  (unfortunately 
lost)  written  by  the  Hdlenized  Jew,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  at  ibc 
beginnins  of  the  ;nd  century  of  the  Christian  era;  this  work 
bcpan  with  the  story  of  Moses. 

By;:aniinc  histories  of  contemporary  events  do  not  differ 
substantially  from  ancient  historical  works,  except  in  iheit 
Christian  colouring.  Vetevcn  this  isofien  very  faint  and  bluntd 
ouinc  to  close  adherence  to  ancient  methods.  Apart  from  this, 
neiih-'r  a  new  style  nor  a  new  critical  method  nor  any  radically 
new  views  appreciably  altered  Ihc  main  character  of  ByzantiiM 
historiography.  In  their  style  most  Byzantine  compilen  of 
contemporary  history  followed  the  beaten  (rack  of  older  his- 
lorijn^,  rj,  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  and,  in  some  details,  also 
Pulyhius.  But,  in  .sptte  of  their  often  excessive  tendency  to 
imitation,  they  displayed  considerable  power  in  the  dcliricatiea 
of  character  anil  were  not  wanting  in  independent  judgmen. 
As  regards  the  sel'-ction  of  their  matter,  they  adhered  to  the 
old  custom  of  biRiniiing  their  narrative  where  their  prcdeceSMn 
left  off. 

The  outstrip[iing  of  [he  Latin  West  by  the  Greek  East,  wfaich 
after  the  close  of  [he  4th  century  was  a  self-evident  faCL  il 
rcQeaed  in  historiography  .also.   After  Constaotine  the  Crrtl, 
history  of  the  empire,  although  its  Latin  character  WH 
"  ~     uBttl  the  6lh  century,  was  noatly  written  by  Gmfai 
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Eunaplus  (e.  400),  dymirfodonis  (c.  450).  Prlscus  (c.  450), 
Molchus  (e.  49a),  and  Zosimua,  the  lost  pagan  historian  {c.  500), 
all  of  whom,  with  the  nception  of  Zosimus,  are  unlortunat^ 
picaervrd  to  us  only  la  Iragmenu.  Hiatoriognphy  recdvcd  a 
great  impulse  in  the  6th  century.  The  powerful  Procopius  and 
Agaibias  (q.v.),  tinged  with  poetical  rbetoric,  described  the 
xirring  and  eventful  times  of  Justinian,  while  Theophane*  of 
Byaantium,  Mcnandcr  Protector,  Jotunoes  of  Epiphanela  and 
TheophyUcttM  of  Smocatta  described  the  smmd  haU  of  the 
6th century.  Towards  thecloseof  the6thcenturyaliofiourislwd 
tba  bst  Independent  ecclesiastical  historian.  Evagrius.  who 
•rote  the  hiaioty  of  the  church  from  4ji  to  $91-  There  ru>w 
fidlowed,  however,  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  productioa. 
Frara  the  7tb  to  the  loth  century  the  historical  side  Is 
Rpresented  by  a  few  chronicles,  and  it  was  not  until  the  loth 
century  that,  owing  to  the  revival  of  andent  classical  studies, 
the  art  of  writing  history  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Several 
historical  works  are  associated  vdth  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Constantine  VII.  Poiphyrageintus.  To  his  learned  drde  be- 
longed also  Joseph  Gciieslus,  who  at  the  emperor's  Instance 
compiled  the  history  of  the  period  from  813  ti>8S6.  A  little  woric, 
interesting  from  the  point  of  vjewolhtstoiical  and  ethnographical 
science,  is  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Thessalonica  by  theCretan 
Corsairs  (a.o.  904),  whkh  a  priest,  Johannes  Camenlata,  an 
eyewitness  ot  the  event,  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  liiere 
n  also  contained  in  the  excellent  work  of  Leo  Diaconus  (on  the 
period  from  959  10  975)  a  graphic  account  of  the  bloody  wars  of 
tite  Byaantines  with  the  Arabs  in  Crete  and  with  the  Bulgarians. 
A  comiMution  was  undertaken  by  the  phikaopher  Hicbad 
Pselhis  In  a  work  covering  the  period  from  976  to  1077.  A 
valuable  supfdcment  to  the  latter  (describing  the  period  from 
■034  to  1079)  was  supplied  by  the  jurist  Michael  Attallata. 
The  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  during  the  Crusades  was 
written  in  four  consideiable  works,  by  Nicephonis  Biyenniua, 
his  learned  consort  Anna  Comnena,  the  "  honest  Aetolian," 
Johannes  Cinnamus,  and  finally  by  Nicctas  Acomrnatus  in  an 
eshouotive  work  which  is  authoritative  for  the  history  of  the 
41  b  Crusade.  The  melancholy  conditions  and  the  ever  increasing 
decay  of  the  empire  under  the  Palaeologi  (ijih-isth  centuries) 
an  described  in  the  same  lofty  style,  though  with  a  siUl  closer 
fdlowing  ol  fla^wc"'  models.  The  events  which  took  place 
between  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  and  the 
restoration  ci  Byaantine  rule  (taoj-1261)  are  recounted  by 
GcoqihiB  Acropolita,  who  emphasixes  his  own  share  in  them. 
The  succeeding  period  was  written  by  the  versatile  Georgius 
Pachynieres,  the  erudite  and  bigh-princ^led  Nicephorus 
Gregoraa,  and  the  emperor  John  VI.  Cantacuzenus.  Lastly, 
the  death-struggle  between  the  East  Roman  empire  and  the 
mighty  rising  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  narrated  by  three 
historians,  all  differing  in  culture  and  in  style,  Laonicus  Cbalco- 
condyles,  Ducaa  and  Ge<xgius  Phiantxes.  With  them  may  be 
classed  a  fourth  (though  he  lived  outside  the  Byzantine  period), 
Crilobulus,  a  high-born  Creek  of  Imbros,  who  wrote,  in  the  style 
of  the  age  of  Periclei,  the  history  of  die  times  of  the  sulun 
Uahommed  II.  (down  to  1467). 

The  essential  importance  of  the  Byzantine  chronicles  (mostly 
chronicles  of  the  history  of  the  worid  from  the  Creation)  consists 
_  in  the  fact  that  they  in  part  rq>Uce  older  lost  works, 

ifhi  *  ^  ^  many  gsps  In  our  Itistorical  survey 

{e-g.  for  the  p^iod  fram  about  600  to  800  of  which 
very  few  records  remain).  They  lay  do  claim  to  literary  merit, 
but  are  often  serviceable  for  the  history  of  language.  Muiy  such 
chronicles  were  furnished  with  iUusttstioDS.  The  remains  of 
one  such  iUuslrated  chronicle  on  papyrus,  dating  from  the 
be^oning  of  the  stfa  century,  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the 
soil  ol  E^t.i  Tbeauthorsojl  the  cbroniides  were  mostly  monks, 
wbo  wished  to  compile  hondboolu  of  universal  history  for  tbeir 
bretbren  and  for  pious  laymen;  and  this  explains  the  strong 
cloical  and  popular  tendency  of  these  works.  And  it  is  due  to 

■See  Ad.  Bauer  and  J.  StrnvowiU,  "Eine  afcnndriniKbe 
WahctomOE "  (■««)  ipmlueknfi  d<r  i 
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these  two  qualities  that  the  chraiucles  obtained  a  circuladon 
abroad,  both  in  the  West  and  also  among  the  pe<^>les  Christian- 
ized from  Byeantium,  t-g.  the  Slavs,  and  in  all  of  them  sowed  the 
seeds  of  an  indigenous  h^orical  literature.  Thus  the  chronicles, 
despite  the  Jejunenes  of  their  style  and  their  uncritical  treatment 
of  material  were  for  the  general  culture  of  the  middle  ages  of  far 
grrater  importance  than  the  erudite  contemporary  histories 
designed  only  for  the  highly  educated  circles  in  Byzantium. 
The  oldest  Byaantine  chrooide  of  umversal  history  preserved 
to  us  Is  that  of  Halalas  (fith  century),  which  is  also  the  purest 
type  of  this  class  ot  literature.  In  the  7th  century  was  completed 
the  famous  Easter  or  Pcstkd  CkronUU  {ChronUon  Paulule). 
About  the  end  of  the  Stb  or  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
GeorgluB  Syncdlns  compiled  a  concise  chronicle,  vdiich  began 
with  the  Creation  and  wu  continued  down  to  the  year  184. 
At  the  request  of  the  author,  when  on  his  death-bed,  the  con- 
tinuation of  thb  work  was  undertaken  by  Theophanes  Confessor, 
who  brought  down  the  account  from  A.o.  384  to  his  own  times 
(A.D.  8ij).  This  exceedingly  valuable  work  of  Theophanea 
was  again  continued  (from  813-961)  by  several  anonymous 
chroniclers.  A  contemporary  of  Theophanes,  the  patriarch 
Nicephorus,  wrote,  in  addition  to  a  SMorl  History  of  the  period 
from  602  to  769,  a  chronological  sketch  from  Adam  down  to  the 
year  of  his  own  death  hi  819-  Of  great  Influence  on  the  age  that 
followed  was  Georgtus  Monichua,  only  second  fn  importance 
as  chronicler  of  the  eariy  Byzantine  period,  who  compiled  a 
chronicle  of  the  worid's  history  (from  Adam  until  the  year  843, 
the  end  of  the  Iconoclast  movement),  far  more  theolagical  and 
monkish  In  character  than  the  work,  of  Theophanes.  Among 
later  chrontders  Johannes  Scylltza  stands  out  consfrfcuously. 
His  work  (covering  the  period  from  811  to  1057),  as  regards  the 
range  of  its  subject-matter,  is  something  between  a  umversal 
and  a  contemporary  history.  Georgius  Cedrenus  (<.  1100) 
embodied  the  whole  of  Sqditza's  work,  almost  unaltered,  in 
his  UnhenatChrtmicU.  In  the  rath  century  the  general  Increase 
in  literary  production  was  evident  also  in  the  department  of 
chronicles  ^  the  world.  From  this  period  dates,  for  instance, 
the  most  distinguished  and  learned  work  of  this  class,  the  great 
universal  chronicle  of  John  Zonaras.  In  the  same  century 
Michad  Glycas  compiled  his  chronicle  of  the  world's  history,  a 
work  written  in  the  old  popular  style  and  deugned  for  the 
widest  circles  of  readers.  Lastly,  in  the -i  3th  centuiy,  Con- 
stantine  Manasses  wrote  a  universal  chronicle  in  the  so-called 
"  political  "  verse.  With  this  verse-chronicle  must  be  classed 
the  iaq>ertal  chronicle  of  ^hraem,  written  in  Byzantine  trimeters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

Geography  and  topography,  subjects  so  closely  connected 
with  histoiy,  were  as  much  neglected  by  the  Byzantines  as  by 
their  political  forerunners,  the  Romans.    Of  purdy 
pracUcd  importance  are  a  few  handbooks  of  navigation,  timfHj 
itineraries,  guides  for  pilgrims,  and  catalogues  of 
provinces  and  dries,  metrtq>olitan  sees  and  bishoprics.  Tbe 
geographical  work  of  Slephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  dates 
fromjustinian's  time,  has  been  lost.   To  the  same  period  belongs 
the  only  large  geographical  work  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
tbe  Chruiian  Tapograpky  of  Cosmaa  Indicopleustes.   For  the 
topography  of  Constantio^ile  a  work  entitled  Ancient  HitUry 
{Pairia)  ^  ConttanliiufU,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
medieval  MirabUia  ivftu  Rmae,  and  in  late  manuscripts  has 
been  wion^y  attributed  to  a  certain  Codmui^  Is  tA  great  import- 
ance. 

Ancient  Greek  philosophy  under  the  empire  sent  forth  two 
new  shoots— Neopytbagoreaniam  and  Net^atonim.  It  was 
the  latter  with  which  moribund  paganism  essayed  to 
stem  the  advandng  tide  of  Christianity.  The  last  great 
exponent  of  this  philosophy  was  Produs  In  Athens 
(d,  485).  The  dissolution,  by  order  <tf  Justinian,  of  tbe  sdiool 
of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  519  was  a  fatal  blow  to  this  nebulous 
system,  which  had  long  since  outlived  the  conditions  that  made  it 
a  living  force.  In  the  succeeding  period  philo5(q>hical  activity 
was  of  two  main  kinds;  on  the  one  hand,  the  odd  phUow^hy, 
that  ot  Aristotle,  was  enplayed  to  aystematiae  Chifaliag 
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HofiTinc  *hi!p  onibc  other.  ihcolJwrkswcrefurniihed  with 

copi<.u*^ommvnl..r>«  par..phrM«.  Uonlius of  Byzantrnm 
h  1.1  jlrcativ  intriKlHfo.1  Aristmelian  definiitons  into  Chmtology. 
h»i  iho  rcjl  foun.Ur  or  nu-dieval  ccclesiaiiical  philosophy  was 
I,  hri  M II  Oving,  however.lohishavingMrly  anaincii 

I  ,',  ,ii.>iii.  il  luiih.-nrv.  ihi- inifcpei»d«H  progntu uf  eccksuuiiciil 
ihilisiilv  w ;UT«.(i."'l:  and  lo  this  it  ii  due  that  in  this 
1.MH-.  1  ill'-  l  >l>  '  Hv^iiiifini-  iicriod  h  far  poorer  than  la  the  West. 
IIvjMtmm  ^  scholastic  like  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Iii'lht'  tith  iviitiity  i>liilus»'phiral  studies  ezptricnced  a  satis- 
1jil..tv  t.'viv.i1,  iii.tiiily  owing  to  Michael  P&ellus,  who  brougfat 
vL  '\K  .1'.  »t  II     Arisiyili-  oK-iin  into  fashion. 

Viii  ii'iii  tlu  ii'iif  was  cultivated  in  the  Byzantine  period  with 
i[ti',tt.  i  at.li'iir  tliiin  itiintific  plijlo>ophy,  being  rcEarded  as  an 
imlispi-n>':il>lL-  aid  lu  initructi>in.    It  would  be  diflicull 
Hhnuik.        iiiKkijinc  anything  more  ti-dious  than  the  numerous 
wriliiiRS  on  ii'"  siilijici  and  the  examples  of  their 
nii|>lii  ii'i'Jn:  mi-chanii al  school  essays,  which  here 

J  ,      •■  liii'r jiure,"  and  innumerible  letters,  the  contents  of 

Hl.it  It  .lie  wholly  insignil^.cant.    The  evil  cflccis  of  this  were 

II  II  lH-tiiiiil  the  proper  sphere  of  rhi.-turic.  The  anxious  attention 
i,.,„|  III  tlif  laws  of  rhiTioric  and  the  unrcMricted  use  of  its 
tt  iilii  I'  >l  ll"*rr.  wiTC  iklrimental  to  a  Rrt.it  pun  of  the  rest  of 
lls'iiiiiix    lit<r;irure,  ;i!id  grially  liamptrtd  the  development 

III  iinv  (ii-Ii\  idu  ilily  <inil  bifiiplitily  of  ilyle.  None  ihp  less, 
iiiii  iiiir  iIk-  ilii'l-'rieiil  proiluctions  of  the  lime  jri-  to  be  found  a 
liiv  iiiiin  HiiK  pieces,  such  as  the  Plut.'p-iiris.  in  the  style  of 
I  iiii.iii.  tthiili  (livts  uir  a  rtni;irl:.ilj!e  picture  of  the  times  of 
Niii  phi'iif  rh'H  iis  (lolh  lenlLfyi.    In  t  wo  uihcr  snulkr  works 

^  J  ,.y  H>  I  III'  ilwelliiiss  of  the  dead  is  .!e:rf:fibed,  afiur  the 

p  <i  h  rii'il  I.il'  l■^ll'^  Stky.iii:,inl;!:,\\7.  in  TinmrioHiiilh  century) 
iiiiil  111  M-i/.tM"*'  ./'""'«'■>  to  L'lidrruwld  (c.  141.;).  A  very 
I  li  11  iKiii^'  II  |>ri--riil-iliv(.-  I'f  Dyr^ntine  iheloric  is  Michael 
,\i  .mini  'I  II  •.  «tii'.  ill  aililjn  .i.T  to  i.'iii)li>p'.U  works,  wrote 

 ,  I  ii>ti.il  'piri  hi  s,  li'lti.T.i  a;iil  jj-vms, 

Ik  iIii  III  Id  "I  X  >e!itir»  pru^'u^t i.<n,  uhiih  can  be  accounted 
liu  i.iiim-  I'l  :icciTit;iiion  of  llie  term  only  in  a  limited 

M        Ityzaniium  nab  dominated  10  an  extravagant 
'*»  .ii„l  i  vi-.i  Ktiitesiui-  extent  by  the  ruK-s  of  whal  in 

(  I<  III    linn's   ii  liriiiC'l    '■  tl.is.siv'jl  schularship." 

II  iiiiiiii-i  Hi'rk?  >Uiii  II  1><.-I'>ng  t>>  this  citcgory,  suih  as 

J,,   ill.  ii'i'i  irii>,  I'lmirL'::!  -ri-.-i  un  ancient  authors, 

I.  t<  .r.i  .ii"ii*nl  liier.il-jre,  a:id  m'-trical  and  musical 
,,,  ,,,  ,     ,|.  >>l  liiile  Ken'.-f;!  i:i:eri-s:.  although  of  great  value 

,  ,    ...       I        h<>  of  [i'1'ihbsi-..il  study,  e.g.  for  tracing  the 

,.1.,'..  .  lUi'i'-i^h  "lii>-h  the  ;i:niL-nt  works  handed  down  to 
,    r- 1. .  I'  ■  >  ■'■  ''■■'if  interpretation  und  emenda- 

,  ill  ii'iiii  »i.ii  i 'II  jlxjut  ancient  authors  now  lost;  for  the 
,.    .., ,  ,  1  •  1 1<  lii-iii.  ■'■:!<!  for  the  ur.'lerlying  principles  of  in- 

ill  l;^  '.ii'iiun.    Hie  most  imiiortant  moi\ument  of 

.  .  ,.  ,.>iil  I  ■  'i  i--,  r^-rb.:pi.  the  Li'riry  of  the  pdtriarch 
l!i.  i.i'"l  (ri  111  .•'•■■■ii  653  to  (ijo  il  m.irtcd  by  a 
11    ,,  .  1  .  ilt'iK'.    I"h.  -im,  «!m  in  the  year  Sjo  was 
•    I,   \.  i>    "t  -IK",  ni.w  M't  himself  with  admirable 
.'.  ..  I  .  I  111  1' .iij;.ir.rii,;it  literature,  now  lor  the  mosi 
.    J .    .  .1 1 .  II.  I  11"!  11  rir;.    mrjrc  !■)  hii  ton  temporaries, 
i,>       \-''  ■•■i:.<:-.:,r..    Id-  pave  an  acfOTint 
.  I  ,1-.  I  1.1  till.  i\^,y  (.■ii-fjos<;l  j'Jo  csMi?.  which 
,  ,  ..■  1.  I  i.i!r.<>r,ly  known  ns  the  Librcry 
1 1.,  ."i,i.iii.  r  ..f  [he  in.!ividu4l  sketchi'S  is 
.1    111-1  i  iiiii.il;  .1  tnnri.'  ur  It-si  Lonipli-Ie 
.  '-    '   I  I'"!'. I  I  liy  I  riiir.il  i!,;cU;.-iiin,  uhith 
I  !■•  till-  |;ni:iiiMii.  form.    With  this 

■  I'  |-iH.-i.  V  iliL-  great  i'L.'-jn  of 

■'  lit  .1  1 1  III  ij[  V  l.iti  r,  a  sort  of  er.cyrl'i- 
ii'i'i  .>  .  I',  arli.  lei.  tin  the  history 

-  -ill. Ill    li^-iire  ii  r-u^l.Tlliiu-i,  llie 
. .- . -.1.  1 1 1  .-ill,,  iiiuryl.  Ili-ivfiliin-in- 

•  l..'Snv.-r.  ri.*'!  the  allention  less 
■■■  I  ■■■  ■..  ii-ii. .',  his  energelic  actinn 
-  i  ■■  I  Ik  litirary  wot Ls  of  antiquity, 

-  .:.l  111  mil.  ih.^"'**'-  wUch  had 


nothing  in  il  of  the  Byzantine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  icqiuiat* 
ancc  with  a  caricature  of  Byzantine  philology  be  daiicd,  it  ■ 
afforded  by  Johannes  Tietzes,  a  contemporary  td  Eustaihiui, 
a  Greek  in  neither  name  nor  spirit,  narrow- minded,  ACgvhi, 
superficial,  and  wiihal  immeasurably  conceited  and  ridiculointy 
coarse  in  his  polemics,  llie  tranition  to  Wratcta  bumaaitB 
was  ellcctcd  by  the  philologisti  o(  the  period  of  the  Palanlogi, 
such  as  Kfaximus  Planudcs,  whose  translations  of  cumeroui 
works  renewed  the  long-broken  ties  between  Byzantium  and  the 
West;  Manuel  iloscbopulus,  whose  grammnikal  works  and 
commentaries  were,  down  to  the  i6tb  century,  used  as  ichosi 
text-books;  Demetrius  Triclinius,  dislloguBlicd  as  a  texinsl 
cTiiie;  the  versatile  Theodorui  Metochites,  and  others. 

Originally,  as  'is  well  known,  Latin  was  the  exclusive  langBagt 
of  Roman  law.  Out  with  Justinian,  who  codified  the  laws  in  hil 
Cerfut  juru,  the  HeUenizing  of  the  legal  languace 
also  began.  The /(ufi/Hfei  and  the  Di'|csr  were  trans-  Jj^^ 
lated  into  Greek,  and  the  Sonts  also  were  issued  in 
a  Greek  form.  Under  the  ^lacedoniandyiusly  there  begnn,  aflff 
a  long  siagnaiion,  the  muscitalion  ol  the  code  of  Jvstiaill. 
The  emperor  Basilius  I.  (867-886)  had  extracts  made  Iran  thi 
existing  law,  and  made  preparations  for  the  codifying  of  aD  Ia«i. 
But  llie  whole  work  was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Leo  ^1. 
the  \Vi:e  (£(.^6-011),  and  Consianlinc  VII.  Porphyrogcnitoi 
Uiii-Q^o),  when  it  look  the  form  of  a  grand  compilation  froa 
the  Dii:isls.  the  Codfx,  and  the  .Vi-rr/j,  and  is  commonly  knom 
as  the  Basilica  (Td  0aai\iKi),  In  the  East  it  completely  supc^ 
seded  the  u!d  llaiin  Corpus  juris  of  Justinian.  More  that  wai 
new  WIS  produced,  during  the  Byzantine  period,  in  ranon  bw 
lhao  in  seTular  legislation.  The  purely  cc;clesiastical  niln  i4 
law,  the  CaHones,  were  blended  with  those  of  civd  law,  and  iba 
arose  ihe  so<3lled  NomociiHon,  the  most  important  edition  «f 
which  is  that  ol  Thcodorus  Bcsics  in  logo.  The  aJphabctiol 
handbiok  of  canon  law  written  by  Matthaeus  BluuiKlllml 
the  year  13,15  also  exercised  a  great  influence. 

In  ihc!  province  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  the  remaikahk 
fact  Tr.u5i  be  recorded  that  the  revival  among  the  Greeks  «f 
these  Inn;  forgotten  Studies  was  primarily  due  to 
Perso-Arabian  influence.  The  Great  Syniaxis  of 
Ptolemy  operated  in  ihe  oriental  guise  of  the  Atmagrst, 
The  most  important  direct  source  of  this  inieltectual 
loan  was  not  Arabia,  however,  but  Persia.  Towards  the  doss 
of  the  13th  century  the  Greeks  became  Acquatnlcd  with  Pettiaa 
nslronomy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  t4th  century  Geoipia 
Chrysocncca  and  Isaac  Argynis  wrote  astronomical  ttcatiKS 
based  on  Persian  works.  Then  the  Byzantines  ibenadv^ 
notably  Theodorus  Slttochiies  and  Niccphorus  Ciegoni,  at 
had  recourse  to  I  he  original  Greek  sources. 

The  Byznntines  did  much  independent  wwk  in  the  field  d 
military  science.    The  most  valuable  work  of  the 
period  on  this  subject  Is  one  on  taciici,  which  bm  ^JJJJ 
come  down  to  posterity  associated  mth  ibe  name  of 
Leo  VI.,  the  Wise. 

Of  profane  poetry— in  complete  contrast  to  ucred  poetry— 
the  general  cbarar  I  eristic  w::s  its  dose  imllatioD  of  ibe  aotiqut 
in  point  of  form.  All  works  belonging  to  this  calegoty 
rcjiroiluce  the  ancient  style  and  are  framed  alter  ftSS^ 
ancient  models.  The  metre  is,  for  the  most  part, 
cither  the  Byzantine  regular  iwclve^-Ilable  trimeter,  or  the 
"  poUiicat "  verse;  more  rarely  ibe  hen4c  nod  AnacieoBtie 
me.isures. 

ICpic  popular  poctr}-,  in  the  ancient  sense,  begins  only  with 
tlic  veni.icubr  Greek  literature  (see  bdow);  but  unoaf  the 
Ir.er.ir}-  works  of  ihe[ieriod  there  uesevcrBl  which  CSB 
be  nimpatcd  with  the  epics  eS  the  Alexuidiine  age. 
No:ir^us  (r.  400)  wrote,  while  ytl  a  pagan,  a  failtastic  cpkea  ik 
tri'ini^ihal  progress  of  the  god  Dionysus  to  India,  and,  a  s 
Chri^i  i.in,  3  voluminous  commentary  on  the  goqiel  of  St  Job*. 
Ill  the  ;th  century,  Georgiua  Pisides  sang  in  several  )e9|iky 
iambic  poems  the  martial  deeds  of  the  emperor  Heradius,  wUk 
the  deacon  Theodosius  ( lolh  century)  immortaUzcd  !■  atiBi^ 
gant  luiguage  the  victories  itf  the  brava  NiccplMni  J 
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ftwB  the  nth  GMttuijr  oawAidi,  wJfchiu,  grmmmatka], 
Htfslogkil,  medical,  htewfol  and  aBesoric^l  poms,  fnuned 
partly  In  duodecaiyilables  and  partly  In  "pofitfcal " 
jtstrnir      verae,  made  their  appearance  in  Urga  quantities. 

Didactic  religious  pocnu  were  corapoaed,  for  example, 
hy  PhilippHS  a  Hu^pmf,  SoUtarios,  *.  itoo),  pammatico- 
pbitolo^eal  poems  by  Johannes  Ttetiet,  astrological  by  Johannea 
i^alems  (latb  century),  otben  on  natsnl  adeoce  by  Mannel 
Phiaes  (i4tfa  century)  and  a  great  moral,  alkgoifaal,  dUacfo 
cpk  by  Gcorgius  Lapithea  (t4lb  century). 

Tb  these  may  be  added  ai»ie  VDluminons  poems,  wMdi  in 
ttyk  tad  natter  must  be  regarded  as  imiutiont  of  the  andent 
Greek  romances.  Hiey  all  dale  from  the  t>lh  century, 
a  (act  evidently  connected  with  the  geiteral  revival  <d 
culture  which  characterixea  the  period  of  the  Comueid.  Two 
of  these  romances  ate  wiitten  fai  the  duodecasytlablc  metre, 
viz.  the  story  of  Rodanthe  and  Dorides  by  Theodoras  Prodrotnus, 
and  an  imitaiion  of  thb  work,  the  story  of  DnisiUa  and  Chariclea 
by  Nicetas  Eugenbinus;  one  in  "  political "  verse,  the  love  story 
<rf  Arisunder  and  CaRllhea  by  Constantioe  Manasses,  wUch  has 
only  been  preserved  in  fragments,  and  lastly  one  In  proae,  the 
story  of  Rysmine  and  Hysminlas,  fay  Eustatfahis  (or  EuraatMus) 
Macrembotiia,  which  is  the  most  faulpid  of  ail. 

The  objective  point  of  view  which  dominated  the  wta<rie 
Byaantine  period  was  fatal  to  the  development  of  a  profane 
lyrical  poetry.   At  most  a  few  poems  by  Johannes 
Geometres  and  Cbristophorus  of  Mytiiene  and  others, 
ID  whick  pNsonal  experiences  are  recorded  with  some  show  of 
taste,  may  be  placed  In  tMs  category.   The  dominant  form 
lor  all  subjective  poetry  was  the  epigram,  which  was  employed 
in  an  its  variations  from  playful  trifles  to  long  ctegiac  and 
Barralive  poems.   Gcorgius  Pkides  (7th  century)  treated  the 
BHMt  diverse  themes.    In  the  Qth  century  Theodorus  oi  Studium 
had  lighted  upon  the  happy  idea  of  immortalialng 
monastic  life  In  a  series  of  epigrams.   The  same 
ceatury  produced  the  only  poetess  of  the  ByxantEne 
period,  Casia,  from  whom  we  hove  several  epigrammatic-  pro- 
ductions and  church  hymns,  all  chamcterlted  by  originality. 
Epigrammatic  poetry  reached  its  highest  dirvelopment  in  the 
f«h  and  nth  centuries,  in  the  productions  of  Johannes  Geo- 
metres, Cbristophorus  of  Mylilene  and  John  Hauropus.  Less 
happy  are  Theodoras  Prodromus  {iiih  century)  and  Manuel 
PMIes  (nth  century).   From  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
also  dates  the  most  valuable  collection  ofancient  and  of  Byzantine 
epigrammatic  poems,  the  Anlhehgia  Palalina  (see  Anthology). 

Dramatic  poetry,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  as 
completely  ladking  among  the  Byianline  Gredcs  as  was  the 
condition  precedent  to  its  existence,  namely,  pohlli: 
performance.  Apart  from-some  moralising  allegorical 
dialogues  (l;^  Theodorus  Prodrotnus,  Manuel  Philes  and  others) , 
we  possess  only  a  single  woric  of  the  Byzantine  period  that,  at 
least  in  external  form,  resembles  a  drama:  the  Suferiagt  ef 
Christ  {yLpurriK  Iloffx**).  This  worl,  written  probably  In  the 
nth  century,  oral  allcventsnot  earlier,  is  a  cento,  s.e.  bin  great 
neasure  composed  of  verses  culled  from  ancient  writers,  €.%. 
Aeschylus.  Euripides  and  Lycophron;  but  it  was<  ccttahily 
not  written  with  a  view  to  the  dramatic  production. 

The  vernacular  literature  stands  alone,  botli  In  form  and  in 
contents.   Wc  have  here  rcmarkahJe  originality  of  conception 
and  probably  also  entirely  new  and  genuinely  medieval 
matter.   While  In  tbe  artificial  literature  prose  is 
m§t«»:  pre-eminent,  in  tbe  vernacular  literature,  poetry, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  takes  the  first  place,  as 
was  also  the  case  among  the  Latin  natictis,  where  the  vulgar 
tongue  lirst  invaded  the  field  of  poetry  and  only  later  that  of 
ptose.   Though  a  few  preliminary  aitcmptswera  made'(prDvert», 
acclamations  addressed  by  the  people  to  the  emperor,  ftc ),  the 
Greek  vernacular  was  employed  for  larger  works  only  from  the 
13th  century  onwards;  ai  first  in  poems,  of  which  the  major 
portion  were  cast  in  "  political  "  verse,  but  some  in  the  trochaic 
t^t -syllabled  Hne.   Towards  the  close  of  the  ijth  century 
rtyim  came  Inio  use.  Tbe  subjects  treated  bi  lUs  venuwakr 


poetry  are  eiceedfaiij^  dlvene^  In  tbe  cqrital  dty  «  mlxtnit 
of  the  learned  and  the  popular  langttage  was  Ant  tiicd  in  poems 
of  admonition,  ptaise  and  supplication.  In  this  oldest  daiB 
of "  vnlgar "  works  must  be  redtoned  tbe  Spantat,  an  admoni- 
toiy  poem  In  imitation  of  the  letter  of  Pseudo-Itocrates  addressed 
to  Dcownkus;  a  supplicatory  poem  composed  in  prison  by  tbe 
cfarofuder  Michael  Gtycaa,  and  several  begging  poems  of  The<^ 
dorus  Prodromus  (Ptocfaoprodionwe).  In  the  succeeding  period 
erotic  poems  are  met  with,  such  as  the  Rhodian  lo\-e  sonp 
preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ed.  W.  Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1874))  fairy-tale  like  tomaBces  such  as  tbe  Adry  ip/ 
PladUleom,  orades,  prayers,  extracts  from  Hdy  Writ,  lives  <rf 
saints,  tec  Great  epic  poems,  in  which  antique  subjects  are 
treated,  such  as  tbe  legends  of  Troy  and  of  Alexander,  form  a 
■epanta  gnxap.  To  these  may  be  added  romances  in  verse  after 
the  manner  of  tbs  works  written  in  tbe  artificial  dasdad 
language,  e.g.  Callimaehta  and  Ckrysorrkoi,  Bttlkandrus  ani 
CkrytatOta,  L^nstnu  atsi  tUudamnt,  also  romances  in  verse 
after  the  Western  pattern,  such  as  PhUriiu  and  PlatztapUen 
(tbe  M  French  story  of  Pton  tt  Biandufieur).  Curious  are 
also  sundry  legeiMls  comected  with  animals  and  plants,  such 
as  aiB  adaptation  of  the  famous  medieval  animal  fables 
of  the  Pkjaielofus.  a  history  of  quadrupeds,  and  a  book 
of  birds,  both  written  with  a  satirical  intention,  and,  lastly,  a 
rendering  ot  the  slory  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Of  quite  peculiar 
originality  also  are  several  legendary  and  historical  pucma,  fn 
which  famous  heroes  and  bEstoriod  events  are  celebrated. 
There  ate,  for  instance,  poems  on  the  faU  of  Constastinople,  the 
taking  of  Athens  and  Trebizond,  the  devastating  campaign  of 
Tlmtir,  the  plague  In  Rhodes  in  uqg,  Stc.  In  respect  of  Import- 
ance and  antiquity  tbe  great  heroic  epic  of  Digents  Akrilat 
stamh  pre-eminent. 

Among  prose  wotlts  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  at  least 
in  a  compromise  with  it,  may  be  mentioned  the  Creek  rendering 
ol  two  works  from  an  Indian  source,  the  Book  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Uaslers  (as  SyiUpai  the  PkUosopker  by  21!^'' 
Michael  Andreopulus),  and  the  HUo^era  or  Mirror  Z^m. 
of  Princti  (through  the  Arabic  Kaltlak  and  Dimnak 
by  Simeon  Sethus  as  ^t^oArtrt  koI  'ItPiikinfi  ),  a  fish  book,  a 
fruit  book  (both  skits  on  the  Byzantine  court  and  oBkial  circles). 
To  thoe  must  be  added  the  Greek  laws  of  Jerasalem  and  of 
Cypras  of  tbe  tatb  and  13th  centuries,  chronides,  &c.   In  spile 
of  many  individual  successes,  the  Uteiature  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  succumbed,  in  the  race  lor  existence,  to  Its  elder 
sister,  the  literature  written  In  classical  and  polished  Greek. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  continuous  employment  of  the 
ancient  language  in  the  state,  the  schools  and  the  church. 

The  importance  ol  Byzantine  cuhure  and  literature  in  the 
history  of  the  worid  is  beyond  di^te.   The  Christians  of  the 
East  Roman  empire  guarded  for  more  than  a  thousand  aemmi 
years  the  intdlcctual  heritage  of  antiquity  against  the  ikaM- 
vlolent  onslaught  of  tbe  bart>arlans.   They  also  called  SJ^j^ 
into  hfc  a  peculiar  medieval  culture  and  literature.  almiBn. 
They  communicated  the  treasures  of  the  old  pagan 
as  welt  as  of  their  own  Christian  literature  lo  neighbouring 
nations',  fiVsl  to  the  Syrians,  then  to  the  Copts,  the  Armenians, 
the  Georgians;  later,  to  tbe  Arabians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Serbs 
and  the  Russians.   ThnJugH  their  teaching  they  created  a  new 
East  European  culture,  embodied  above  all  in  the  Rus^an 
empire,  which,  on  its  religious  side,  is  included  in  the  Orthodoi 
Eastern  Church,  and  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  nationality 
touches  the  two  extremes  of  Greek  and  Slav.    Finally  the  learned 
men  ol  the  dying  Byzantine  empire,  fleeing  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turks,  Iran^lanted  the  treasures  ot  old  Hellenic  wisdom 
10  the  West,  and  thereby  fertilized  the  Western  peoples  with 
rich  germs  of  ctdture. 
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matter.   TTie  Russian  works  in  ihi&  department  are  comprised  in 

the  VitanHitky  Vrtmtnnik  (1894  «q.).    . »  . 
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GREEK  LITERATURE 


BuMe^  Crmk  CroMmar  (1897):  A.  INetericb.  "  Uatenuchuitten 
sur  Gcichlchte  tier  sriechiichen  SfKache  von  dtr  helleniitUchen  Zcit 
bU mm  lotea  JafarEuiKlert,"  in  BftamS.  Arekii.i.  (1698).  Glossary: 
DucanK.  Glosuiritun  ad  tcripioni  nudiat  it  tttfimog  CraecHalu 
(1688),  Id  which  pankakr  attention  i*  paid  to  the  "  vulgar " 
bnEuan :  E.  A.  Soiriiodet,  &f«t  I«ncm  gf  Ac  Xb^^ 
Ftnodt  Urd  ed.,  18M). 

3.  Tbeology:  Chief  work.  A.  Ehrhard  in  lbURlbKlwrlifiKeUcUf 
itr  byt.  lit.  pp.  1-318.  For  the  ancient  pttfed,  A  tbe-HoAn  on 
Creek  patrotogy{un<l(T:irti<lcFATi<ERsoFTHsCitUKCH).  Colteccivo 
edition  of  the  Failn  r-  (Juwii  lo  the  15th  cciilurj'):  Palrolotta, 
terieiGraeca  (cd.  by  Mu'ru-,  161  vuU..  1S57-18G6).  Church  puctiy: 
A  colleclion  of  Greek  '  inti'li  hymns  iv.is  publishLHi  by  W.  Christ 
and  Si.  P.^r.lr:ikl^.  Af.'Jiolot^.n  Graeca  carminum  Cli'ntla- 
noriUH  (l8;i).  M.my  un  iii^d  It.its,  jjarficularly  the  som;^  of 
Romante,  ni.re  i.uLli^luri  |.v  <.'.irdinjl  J.  U.  i'itr;i,  untlor  ihi;  lille 
Analcthi  Jcr.i  ;b:i:l--i::c  .■",./.■  iii.'iiii  /^tirjj.'y  (1^76).  A  COmpk'le 
cdilimi  ijf  ihi-  hyniin      cjliird  by  K.  krjmb.irhur. 

4.  HistoriL-il  liicrniiin;:  A  colleciivc  cdiiion  of  the  Byzantine 
bisiorUins  and  chroniclers  was  begun  under  Louis  XiV»  and  c>in- 
tinucd  later  (1648-1B19)-,  called  the  Parii  Corpus.  Thil  whole 
collection  was  on  B.  G.  Niebuhr'a  advice  lepublisbed  vnth  soinc 
nddttion*  ^Boan,  iSsa-tS)^).  nudcr  Che  title  Corput  Ktiptonm 
Uilariu  BywMiMiu.  The  MMt-  bopixtut  authors  have  alw 
appeared  in  the  BiUiolhia^  nafaurfaM.  A  lew  Byxantloe  and 
oriental  historical  works  are  alw  coataiaea  in  the  coUectioii  edited 
by  }.  B,  Bur^-  (1898  Bcq.). 

5.  Vernacular  Greek  literature:  The  most  important  coltectivc 
editions  are:  W.  Waener,  UtdUoai  Creek  TttH  (1S70),  Glrmiaa 
Graeai  Medii  Aevi  (1074),  Trail  Fckmts  trett  du  moyem  dgfi  (l88i); 
E.  L^erand,  CoUtUion  de  ttumumtnti  pour  urvir  i  Fttitdt  dt  la  lanifU 
iido-k3Uiiiafit  Ga  36  part*.  i869-tS7S}(  BiWatkkmit  megm  mdcaire 
OnBiiili^ltttMatfiSr  •^nS.KR! 

m.  MoDUN  GizEK  LmiATtntE  (145^1908} 

After  the  capture  of  Conitaniinoplc,  Ifae  destruction  of  Greek 
national  life  and  the  almost  total  eflacement  of  Greek  civilization 
naturally  involved  a  more  or  less  complete  cessation  of  Greek 
iiterary  production  in  the  regtoDS  subjected  to  the  lule  of  a 
bartwroua  conqueror.  Learned  Greeks  found  a  refuge  away 
from  their  native  land;  they  spoke  the  languages  of  foreign 
people,  and  when  they  wrote  books  they  often  used  those 
languages,  but  in  most  cases  they  also  wrote  in  Grcelt.  The 
fall  of  Constantinople  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  indicating 
s  break  in  the  continuity  of  Greek  literary  history.  Nor  had 
that  event  so  decisive  an  influence  as  has  been  supposed  on  the 
revival  of  learning  in  western  Europe.  The  crusades  had 
already  brought  the  Greeks  and  Westerns  together,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Franks  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Levant  had  rendered 
the  contact  doter.  Greeks  and  Latins  bad  keenly  discussed  the 
dogmas  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches; 
•ome  Greeks  had  adopted  the  Latin  faith  or  had  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  some  had  attained  preferment 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Many  had  become  coooected  by  marriage 
or  other  ties  with  the  Italian  nobles  who  ruled  in  the  Aegean 
or  the  Heptanesos,  and  circumstances  led  them  to  settle  in  Italy. 
Of  the  writers  who  thus  found  their  wiay  to  the  West  before  the 
taking  of  Conitantinople  the  most  prominent  were  Lean  or 
Leonttoa  Pilatos,  Georgius  Gemistus,  or  Pletho,  Manuel  and 
John  Chryaolons,  Theodore  Gaacs,  George  of  Trebizond  and 
Cardinal  Bcsaarion. 

The  Ottoman  conquest  had  reduced  the  Christian  races  in 
the  plains  to  a  condition  of  serfdom,  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
continued  to  breathe  in  the  mountains,  where  groups 
■Tb^fto  '^^P^^'*  tata,  the  Ktcphts  and  the  flaiduks, 
maintained  the  atrtiggle  against  alien  tyranny.  The 
adventurous  snd  romantic  life  of  these  champions 
of  freedom,  ^nt  amid  the  noblest  solitudes  of  nature  and  often 
tinged  with'lha  deepest  tragedy,  naturally  produced  a  poetry 
of  its  own,  fresh,  spontaneous  and  entirely  indigenous.  The 
Klcphtic  ballads,  all  anonymous  and  coropc»ed  in  the  language 
of  ihe  people,  are  unquestionably  the' best  and  most  genuine 
Greek  poetry  of  this  epoch.  They  breathe  the  aroma  of  the 
forests  and  mountains;  like  the  early  rhapsodies  of  antiquity, 
which  peopled  nature  with  a  thousand  fomis,  they  lend  a  voice 
to  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  rivers  and  lo  Ihe  mountains  themselves, 
which  ung  the  prowess  of  the  Klcphl,  bewail  bis  death  and 
cMnTort  bb  aIkodmiUu  wife  or  mother.  Olynqw  bouts  to 


Qua  that  the  footstep  of  the  Turk  has  sever  dcsecx&ted  its 

valleys;  the  standard  of  freedom  Boats  over  its  q>rings;  there 
is  a  Klei^it  beneath  every  tree  of  its  foresU;  an  e«{^  siu  on  its 
summit  with  tlw  bead  of  a  warrior  in  iu  talons.  The  dyinc 
Klqdit  bids  bis  companions  make  him  a  large  and  lofty  tomb 
that  be  may  stand  therein  and  load  bis  musket:  "  Make  a 
window  in  the  side  that  the  swallows  may  tell  me  that  spring  has 
come,  that  the  ni^lingales  may  sing  me  the  approach  of  &iweiT 
May."  The  wounded  Vcrvos  is  addressed  by  his  Iwrse:  "  Rise, 
ray  master,  let  us  go  and  find  our  comrades."  "  My  b«y  home, 
I  cannot  rise;  I  am  dying:  dig  me  a  tomb  with  thy  ailver-shod 
hoot;  take  me  in  thy  teeth  and  lay  me  therein.  Bear  my  anna 
to  my  companions  and  this  haniUterchief  to  my  beloved,  that 
she  may  see  it  and  lament  me."  Another  type  of  tfae  populv 
poetry  b  presented  by  the  fdk-songs  of  the  Aegean  islanders 
and  the  inaritime  population  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  many  of 
the  former  the  influence  of  the  Frankish  conquest  is  apfwrcnt 
Traces  of  the  ancient  mythology  arc  often  to  be  found  in  the 
pt^raiar  songs.  Death  is  commonly  personified  by  Cbaxoo,  who 
struck  with  hn  victim;  Charon  is  sometimea  worsted,  but  as 
a  rule  be  triumphs  in  the  conflict. 

In  Crete,  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  remained  under  Venetian  rule,  a  school  of  Greek 
poetry  arose  strongly  impressed  with  Italian  influences. 
The  language  employed  is  the  dialect  of  the  Candiotes, 
with  its  large  admixture  of  Venetian  words.  The 
firU  product  of  this  somewhat  hybrid  Uterature  was  Eroloerilos, 
an  q>ic  poem  in  five  cantos,  wliich  relates  the  love  stoiy  of  Arcli, 
daughter  of  Hercules,  king  of  Athens,  and  Erotocritos,  the  son 
of  his  minister.  The  poem  presents  an  interesting  picture  of 
Greece  under  the  feudal  Frankish  princes,  though  profes«ing 
to  describe  an  episode  of  the  classical  epoch;  notwithslamdipf 
some  tedious  passages,  it  possesses  considerable  merit  and 
contains  some  charming  scenes.  The  metre  is  the  rhymed 
alexandrine.  Of  the  author,  Vicente  Comaro,  who  lived  in  (he 
middle  or  end  of  the  ifitb  century,  little  is  known;  he  probably 
belonged  to  the  ducal  family  of  that  name,  from  which  Tasu 
was  descended.  The  second  poem  is  the  EropkiU  of  George 
Chortakis,  a  Cretan,  alio  written  in  the  Candiote  dialect.  It  is 
a  tragic  drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  ^ypt.  .The  dialogue 
is  poor,  but  there  are  some  fine  choral  interludes,  which  perhaps 
are  by  a  different  hand.  Chortakis,  who  was  brought  u|J  at 
Retimo,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  and  beginning  of  the  tjtb 
centuries.  The  third  Cretan  poem  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Shepherdess,  a  charming  and  graceful  idyll  written  by  Nicolas 
Drimyticos,  a  native  of  Apokorona,  early  in  the  ;7th  century. 
Other  Cretan  poets  were  J.  Gregoropouloa  and  G.  Melissinos 
(1500),  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  Iiilaroulos  (i49j)i  *'bo 
endeavoured  to  write  Pindaric  odes. 

Among  the  Greeks  who  were  prominent  in  qireading  a  knoi^ 
ledge  of  Greek  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  woe 
John  Argyropulos,  Demetrius  Chalcondylea,  Con- 
stantine  and  John  Lascaris  and  Marcus  Musurus,  a 
Cretan.  These  men  wrote  in  the  accepted  literary 
language;  in  general,  however,  they  were  rather 
employed  about  literature  than  engaged  in  producing 
it.  llicy  taught  Greek;  several  of  them  wrote  Greek 
grammars;  they  transcribed  and  edited  Greek  classical  writers, 
and  they  collected  manuscripu.  Their  stores  enriched  the 
newly  founded  libraries  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  of  the  Escorial, 
of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  But  noac 
of  them  accomplished  much  in  literature  strictly  so  called.  The 
question  which  most  deeply  interested  them  was  that  of  the  rival 
merits  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  over  which 
a  controversy  of  extraordinary  bitleinets  broke  out  towards  (be 
close  of  the  rsih  century.  The  dispute  was  in  reality  theological 
rather  than  philosophical;  the  cause  of  Plato  was  championed 
by  the  advocates  of  a  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Westers 
Churches,  that  of  Aristotle  was  upheld  by  Ihe  o^qiosing  party, 
and  all  the  fniy  of  the  old  Byzantine  dogmatic  controvenict 
was  revived.  The  patriarch,  George  Kurtcsios  or  Cennadiui, 
yAoOk  Mahtaamed  U.  bad  ^poioted  after  the  capture  of 
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CoasunttBopfe,  vntt  a  tmtiw  In  ta.fm  o(  Arittode  and  e>- 
coinmuoicatvd  G«mi*tui  Pktbo,  the  principal  vriter  amoog 
the  PUtonisU.  On  tha  otber  hand,  Georte  of  TreUiond,  who 
attacked  Pletbo  with  unmeasttted  viraleace,  was  oompdled 
to  resign  his  po^t  of  wcretary  to  Pope  Ntctuilas  V.  and  wu 
impriioned  by  Pope  Paul  I.  Scbolanhip  was  not  whoDy  extinct 
in  Greece  or  among  the  Greeks  for  a  considerable  tint*  after  the 
Tnikish  conquest.  Aisenins,  who  succeeded  Musuras  as  lusbep  of 
Monenvasia  (1510),  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides;  his  father,  Apoatoks,  made  a  collection  of  Greek 
proverha.  Aemilius  Poctoa,  a  Cretan,  and  Leo  AHatios  (1600- 
1650)  of  Chios  edited  a  number  of  wodu  of  the  daiaical  and 
later  periods  with  commentaries  and  translations;  AUatios 
also  wrote  Greek  verses  shomng  skill  and  cleverness.  Constan- 
Uoe  Rhodokanakes,  physician  to  Charies  II.  of  £n|^d,  wrote 
vanes  on  the  return  of  that  nwnacch  to  England.  About  the 
time  of  the  of  ConsUnlinopk  we  meet  with  some  versifiers 
who  wrote  poems  in  the  spoken  dialect  on  historical  subjects; 
anosg  these  were  Papospondylos  Zotikes  (1444).  Georgilas 
l>imcnitis  (1450-1500)  and  Jacoboa  Trivoles  (beginning  ai  the 
■tth  centaty);  tbdr  poems  have  little- merit,  but  are  interesting 
as  Epedmcntof  the  popular  language  of  the  day  and  uBtudtatiag 
tlic  manners  and  Ideas  of  contemporary  Creeks. 

Among  the  prase  writers  of  the  16th  century  were  t  number 
«i  chroniclers.  At  the  end  of  the  I5tb,  Kritobulas  of  Imbros, 
M^^^.,  wlKt  bMd  been  iMtvite  secictary  of  Hahommed  II., 
^JSU^  wrote  the  history  of  Us  master,  Emmanuel  Melaxos 
a  history  the  patriarchate,  and  Phninzcs  a  history 
of  the  Palaeologi.  Theodosius  Zygomalas  (1580)  wrote  a 
history  of  Constantinople  from  1591  to  1578.  In  the  17th 
century  Demetrius  Csntenur,  a  Moldavian  by  Urth,  wrote  a 
bistoiy  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  G.  Kontarcs  tales  of  ancient 
Athens.  Otbeia  composed  chronides  of  Cyprus  and  Crete, 
narratives  of  travels  and  biographies  of  saints.  Most  of  these 
woxka  are  written  In  the  Gterary  langoage,  the  study  of  which 
wa*  kept  alive  try  the  patriarchate  and  the  schods  which  it 
maiotained  at  Constantinople  snd  cbcwhcre.  Various  theo- 
logical and  philosopl)ical  works,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
wen  written  during  this  period,  bat  dcgant  literature  practically 
dinppears.* 

A  Uterary  revival  foUowed  in  the  tSth  century,  tbe  precuner 
of  the  national  uprising  which  restJted  in  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  eSorU  <rf  the  great  Phanariote  families 
at  Constantinople,  the  educatieaal  zeal  of  the  higher 
n,tT0t  Greek  clergy  and  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Greeks 
in  the  provinces,  chiefly  merchants  who  had  acquired 
fortunes  by  commerce,  combined  to  promote  the  spread  ot 
education  among  a  people  always  eager  for  instmction.  The 
Turks,  indifleRnt  to  edncatloBal  natters,  failed  to  discern  the 
dgnificanoe  of  (be  movenoit.  Scbods  were  established  in 
every  important  Greek  town,  and  school-books  and  translations 
from  Western  languages  issued  from  the  presses  of  Venice,  Triest, 
Vienna  and  other  dties  where  the  Greeks  possessed  oobnies. 
Young  men  completed  thrir  stuiUn  in  the  Wctfem  umvetsties 
and  returned  to  the  East  as  the  mistionaries  of  modem  didUsa'- 
tion.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century  the  literature  was 
mainly  theological.  Notable  theological  writera  of  this  epoch 
were  EUas  Miniates,  an  elegant  preacher,  irhose  sermons  are 
written  in  the  popular  language,  and  Meletioa  of  lannlna, 
metropoliUn  of  Athens,  whose  principal  works  were  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  written  in  ancient  Greek,  and  a  descriptive 
geography  of  Greece  in  the  modem  language,  composed,  like  the 
work  of  Fansanias,  after  a  series  of  tours.  The  works  of  two 
distinguished  prelates,  both  natives  ol  Onfn  and  both  aident 
partisans  of  Rusria,  Nikephons  Theotokes  (1731  T-iSoo)  and 
Eugeoios  Bnlgares  (1715-1806),  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
national  and  literary  renaissance.  They  wrote  much  in  defence 
>  The  pairiairh  Cyrillos  Lucares  (I57»-1638),  who  had  itudted  for 
a  time  in  England  and  whose  fytnpathie*  with  Protestantism  made 
Urn  many  encmie*,  establitbed  a  Creek  printiag-prcM  at  Conitanti' 
oople.  from  which  be  had  the  temerity  to  iwue  a  work  condemning 
the  laiUi  of  Mahomet;  he  was  denounced  to  the  Turks  by  the 
Jesute  and  his  printing^preis  was  suppnticd. 


of  Greek  orthodoxy  against  Latin  heresy.  Theotokes,  famoos 
as  a  pteadwr,  wrote,  besides  tbeol^tical  and  controveirial  works, 
treatises  on  matbnnatics,  geography  and  physics.  Bnlgares 
was  a  most  pnriific  author;  he  wrote  numerous  trandatlons  and 
works  on  theology,  archaeology,  philost^hy,  mathematics, 
physics  and  astronomy;  he  translated  the  Aeniid  and  Gtorgia 
of  VlrgU  btto  Homeric  verse  at  the  request  of  Catherioe  n.  Ks 
writings  exercised  a  considerabb  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries. 

The  poets  of  the  earlier  period  ot  the  Greek  revival  were 
Constantinos  Rhlgas  (7.V.),  the  'Alcman  of  the  revolutioiury 
movement,  whose  songs  fired  the  spirit  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen;Christopoulos([77>-i847),a^anariote, 
who  vrrote  some  charming  Anacreontics,  and  Jacobos  nrtral. 
Rjzos  Neroulos  (r77&--i85o),  aha  a  Phanariote,  author 
of  tragedies,  comedies  and  lyrics,  and  of  a  work  In  Frendi  on 
modern  Greek  literature.  They  are  followed  in  the  epoch  of 
Greek  independence  by  the  brothers  Panagiotes  and  Alcuadcr 
Soulsos  (i8oo-i8£8  and  1803-186^)  and  Alexander  Rhisos 
Rhangab«i(Rhankaves,  i8io-i89i),allthreePhanariotes.  Both 
Soutzos  had  a  rich  command  of  musical  language,  wera  highly 
ideal  in  their  conceptions,  strongly  patriotic  and  possessed  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty.  Both  Imiuted  to  some  extent  Byron, 
Lamartine  and  Btranger;  they  tried  various  forms  of  poetry, 
but  the  genius  of  Panaj^es  was  essentially  lyrical,  that  of 
Alexander  satirical.  The  other  great  poet  of  the  Gredt  revival, 
Alexander  Rixos  RhangabC,  was  a  writer  with  a  fine  poetic 
feeling,  exquisite  diction  and  ^nguhf  beauty  and  purity  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Besides  numerous  odes,  hymtu, 
ballads,  narrative  poems,  tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote 
several  prose  works,  including  a  history  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
history  of  modem  Greek  literature,  several  novels  and  works  on 
ancient  art  and  archaeology.  Among  the  numerous  dramatic 
works  of  this  time  may  be  mentioned  the  Hopla  bo^mriA  et 
Demctrios  Bemardakcs,  a  Cretsn,  the  scene  <i  vUdi  it  \mm  In 
the  Horea  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

In  prose  composition,  as  in  poetry,  the  national  revival  was 
marked  by  an  abundant  outpnL  Among  the  Ustuiaus  th« 
greatest  it  Spiridon  Trikon^  wbosa  BiOory  ^  tts  jii^ 
JErMfHfroii  Is  a  monumental  work.  It  is  dtstinguuhed  wriun 
by  beauty  of  style,  clearness  of  exposition  and  an  "f'**. 
impartiality  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
author  played  a  leading  part  in  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
Almost  sll  the  chiefs  of  the  revolutionary  movement  left  thdr 
memoirs;  even  Kolokotrones,  who  was  iUhente,  dictated. bis 
recollections.  John  Philemon,  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  history 
of  the  revolution  in  six  volumes.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan 
of  Russia,  and  as  such  was  opposed  to  Trikoupis,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Englisb  party.  K.  P^»rrhe9tq>oulm^  History 
of  Ike  Creek  ItaUoit  is  especially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  htcr 
periods;  In  regard  to  the  earlier  be  largely  follows  Gibbon  and 
Grote.  With  him  may  be  mentioned  Moustoxidcs  of  Corfu, 
who  wrote  on  Greek  history  and  literature;  Sokdlarios,  who 
detit  with  the  topc^rsphy  and  history  of  Cyprus;  N.  Dragtmmes, 
whose  Ustorical  memnts  treat  <rf  the  pojod  which  followed 
the  revolution;  E.  Assoplos,  who  wrote  on  Greek  literature 
and  history.  In  theology  Oeconomos  fills  the  place  occupied 
by  Miniates  in  the  17th  century  as  a  great  preacher.  Kont<q}ones 
b  wdQ  known  1^  bis  Hitlory  ^  Patristic  LiUralurt  0/  Ike  First 
Ttne  CetOiiria  and  his  EcOesiaslieat  History,  and  Philotheos 
Bryenoios,  Ushop  of  Serrcs,  by  bts  elaborate  edition  of  Clement 
Romania.  Kastorches  wrote  well  on  Latin  literature.  Great 
literary  activity  in  the  domains  of  law,  political  economy,  mathe- 
matics, tiw  pbyrical  sdences  and  archaecdogy  dis[daycd  itsdf 
In  the  generation  after  the  establish ment  of  the  Greek  kingdom. 

But  the  writer  who  at  the  time  of  the  national  revival  not 
only  excrdsed  the  greatest  influence  over  his  contemporaries 
but  even  to  a  large  extent  sliaped  the  future  course  ctrmti 
of  Greek  literature  was  Adamantks  CoraJSs  (Korals) 
of  Chios.  TUs  remarkable  man,  who  devoted  Us  fife  to 
lAOohi^ca]  stupes,  ww  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  In  the  pndcgomena  to  his  nomeniis  editions  of  the  daiaical 
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writen,  writtoi  in  Greek  oc  French,  be  strove  to  awake  I  be 
interest  ol  his  countiymea  In  the  past  glories  of  their  race  or 
attnucistcTed  to  then  sage  counsels,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
udent  appf?l«  to  civilized  Europe  on  their  behalL  The  great 
importance  of  Coraci,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  waa 
practically  the  founder  of  the  modem  literary  language. 

In  contemporary  GrctJi  literature  two  distinct  lonns  of  t^ 
modem   language   present  tbcmselvcs— the   vernacular  (i^ 

KaBofti^aviiiyri)  and  the  purified  KaOapevouaa). 
m«Hrw  The  former  is  the  oral  language,  spoken  by  the  whole 
wttrarr     Greek  world,  with  local  dialectic  variations;  the 

Utter  b  baaed  on  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenistic  writers, 
nodified,  but  not  essentially  altered,  in  successive  ages  by  the 
popular  speech.  At  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Phllhcllencs  was  fiicd  by  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  post,  and  at  iu  close  a  classical  reaction 
followed:  the  ftncicnt  nomencUture  was  introduced  in  every 
department  of  the  new  state,  towns  and  districts  received  their 
former  names,  and  children  were  christened  after  Creek  heroes 
and  philosophers  ia^cad  of  the  Christian  saints.  In  the  literary 
revival  which  atundcd  the  national  movement,  two  schools 
of  writers  made  their  appearance — the  purists,  who,  rejecting 
the  qiokcn  idiom  as  degenerate  and  corrupt,  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  classical  language,  and  the  vulgarists,  who 
regarded  the  vernacular  or  "  Romaic "  as  the  genuine  and 
Intimate  representative  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  controversy 
which  had  existed  in  former  limes  was  thus  revived,  with  tbe 
tesuft  that  a  state  of  coofusion  still  prevails  ia  the  national 
literature.  The  classical  scholar  who  b  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  modem  Greek  will  find,  in  the  pagcsof  an  ordinary  periodical 
or  newspaper,  specimens  of  the  conventional  Uieniry  language 
iriiick  Iw  can  read  with  ease  ride  by  side  with  poems  or  even 
prose  in  tbe  vernacular  which  he  will  be  altogetbet  unable  to 
interpret. 

The  vernacular  or  oral  language  is  never  taught,  but  is  univers- 
ally spoken.  It  has  been  evolved  from  the  ancient  language  by 
a  natural  and  regular  process,  similar  to  that  which 
has  produced  the  Romance  kuiguagcs  from  the  Latin, 
or  tbe  Russian,  Bulgarian  and  Servian  from  the 
old  Slavonic.  It  has  developed  on  parallel  lines  with 
the  RVKlem  European  languages,  and  in  obedience  to  the  same 
laws;  like  them,  it  might  have  grown  into  a  literary  language 
had  any  great  writers  arisen  in  tbe  middle  ages  to  do  for  it  what 
Dante  and  bis  successors  of  the  trecento  did  for  Italian.  But 
the  cfiort  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  literature 
could  hardly  prove  successful.  In  the  first  jAKe,  the  national 
sentiment  of  tbe  Greeks  prompts  them  to  imitate  the  classical 
writers,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  appropriate  their  diction. 
The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  andent  tongue  possesses  such  an 
attraaion  for  cultivated  writers  that  they  are  led  insensibly  to 
adopt  its  forms  and  borrow  from  its  wealth  of  phrase  and  idiom. 
In  tbe  next  fiact,  a  certain  literary  tradition  and  usage  has 
ibeady  been  formed  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  down.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  generally  accepted  written  language, 
half  modem  half  ancient,  has  been  in  use  In  the  schools,  the 
university,  the  parliament,  the  state  departments  and  the 
pulpit,  and  its  inQucnce  upon  the  speech  of  the  more  educated 
classes  is  already  noticeable.  It  largely  owes  its  present  forrn^ 
though  a  fixed  standard  a  stili  lacking— to  the  influence  and 
teaching  of  Corais.  As  in  the  time  of  the  decadence  a  Kowi 
UXccn»  stood  midway  between  the  dastical  bnguage  and  the 
pedlar  q>eech,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there 
exltled  a  common  literary  dialect,  largely  influenced  by  the 
vernacular,  but  retaining  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Hellenistic, 
from  which  it  was  derived  by  an  unbroken  literary  tradition. 
This  written  language  Corafo  took  as  the  basis  of  bis  reforms, 
purging  it  of  foreign  elements,  preserving  its  dassical  remnants 
and  enlar^g  its  vocabulary  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  lexicon  or.  In  case  of  need,  invented  in  accordance  with 
a  filed  principle.  He  ihus  adopted  a  middle  course,  discounten- 
ancing alike  the  pedantry  of  the  purists  and  the  over-confident 
optimism  of  the  vulgarists,  who  found  in  the  uncouth  popular 


speech  all  the  matarial  for  a  lanffM  inawti.  Tbe  langugc 

which  he  thus  endeavoured  to  tbape  and  recoasirvct  is,  <l 
course,  conventional  and  artificial.  In  course  of  tiase  It  wSfl 
probably  tend  to  approach  tbe  vcmacula/,  while  the  laittr 
will  gradually  be  modified  by  the  spread  of  education.  The 
spoken  and  written  languages,  however,  will  always  be  separated 
by  a  wide  interval. 

Many  of  the  best  poets  of  modem  Greece  have  written  b  the 
vernacular,  whici)  is  best  adapted  for  the  natorat  and  sponlaHOn 
expression  of  the  feelings.  Dionysios  Solomos  (1798-  . 
iSsr),  the  greatest  of  them  all,  employed  the  dialect  ^IS^ 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Of  his  lyrics,  which  are  full  of  mam 
poetic  fire  and  inspiration,  the  most  cdobralcd  is  bto  ^T*** 
"  Ode  to  Liberty."  Other  poets,  of  what  nay  be 
described  as  the  Ionic  school,  such  as  Andreas  Kalvoa  (i7g6- 
1369),  Julius  Typaldos  (1814-1883),  John  Zampelios  (i787-ig{6), 
and  Gcrasimos  Markms  Cb.  iSa6),  followed  his  exainple  in 
using  the  Hcptancsian  dialect.  On  the  othet  band,  Georgia) 
TerzGtcs-  (1S06-1874),  Aristotle  Valaorites  (1814-1879)  and 
Gcrasimos  Mavroglanacs,  tboiigb  natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
adopted  in  their  lyrics  the  language  of  tbe  Klephlic  H"in1i— 
In  other  words,  the  vernacular  of  the  Findus  nnge  and  tic 
mountainous  district  of  Epirus.  This  dialect  bad  at  least 
advantage  of  being  generally  current  throughout  the  mainland, 
while  it  derived  distinction  from  the  heroic  cxplwts  of  the 
champions  of  Creek  liberty.  The  poeoisof  Valaorilea,  which  are 
cbaractcdzcd  by  vivid  imagination  and  paceof  itj^  have  made 
a  deep  Impresuon  on  the  nation.  Qlhec  poets  who  largely 
employed  the  ^irotic  dialect  and  drew  their  inspiration  fma 
the  Klcphtic  songs  were  John  ViUias  (&77i-tSa3),  George 
Zaiokostas  (1805-1857)  in  his  lyric  pieces,  and  Theodore  Aphat 
toulcs,  a  Cretan  (d.  1S93).  With  the  poems  of  this  gtonp  any 
be  classed  those  of  Demetrius  Uikelas  (b.  1835).  The  popalv 
language  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  younger  geaciatioa 
of  poets,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Aristomeoes  Pfobdtgios 
(b.  1850), George  Diayenos  (1553-1896),  George  Drosinea, Kmim 
Palamas  (b.  1859),  Jolin  PoUmes,  Argyrca  EphtbaikrtM,  and 
Jacob  Polylas  (d.  1896). 

Contemporary  with  the  first -mentioned  or  Ionic  group,  there 
existed  at  Const anlinople  a  school  of  poets  who  v/rote  In  'fct 
accepted  literary  language,  and  whose  writings  serve 
as  models  for  the  later  group  which  gathered  at  Athens  JjJJS' 
after  the  emancipation  of  Greece.   The  Uterary  tmit» 
traditions  founded  by  Alexander  Rizos  Rbangabis  «■■!*■■ 
(1810-1391)  and  thi;  brothers  Alexander  and  Panagiotls 
SoutMS  (1803-1863  and  iSoo~i66S),  who  belonged     '  *^ 
to  Phanariot  families,  were  maintained  in  Athens  by  S[»ridioB 
Basili.idt.'S  (1843-1874)  Angclos  Vlachos  (b.  1838),  John  Kara* 
soutus  (1814-1873),  Dcmctrios  Papa rrbegopou lot  (1843-1873), 
and  Achilles  Paraschos  (b.  i8j3).   The  lost,  a  poet  of  fine fecU^ 
has  also  employed  tbe  popular  language,   la  general  the  prscticc 
of  ventfication  in  the  conventional  literary  language  has  dedincd, 
though  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  university  of  Athens,  and 
fostered  by  annual  poetic  competitions  with  prizes  provided  by 
patriotic  citizens.   Greek  lyric  poetry  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century  was  mainly  inapirod  by  the  patriotic  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  slnig^  for  independence,  but  in  the  present 
generation  it  often  shows  a  tendency  towards  the  philoMphic 
and  contemplative  mood  under  the  influence  of  Western  modck 

There  has  been  an  abundant  production  of  dramatic  literatun 
in  recent  years.  In  succcsuon  to  Alexander  RhangabCs,  John 
Zampdiofi  and  the  two  Soutzos,  who  bching  to  the 
past  generation,  Kleoo  RhangabEs,  Anselos  Vlachos,  "Jj"" 
Demetrios  Kotomelos,  BasiUadcs  and  Bcrnadakcs 
are  the  most  prominent  among  modem  dramatic  ttonaai 
writers.  Numerous  translations  of  fordgn  master^ 
pieces  have  appeared,  among  which  the  metrical  veruooi  of 
Rcmco  and  Juliet^  OAeUo,  King  Lear,  Ilamlet,  Macbeth  and  Tit 
iierchani  oj  Venta,  by  Dcmctrios  Bikelas,  deserve  ntenlioa  ai 
examplea  of  artistic  excdicncf.    Goethe's  Pautt  has  bece 
rendered  Into  verse  by  Probclegios,  and  Hattdtt,  Antony  iW 
Cleopatra,  Ctrietama  and  Jutim  Caaar,  into  prose  by  Oamiiolca 
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AnioiiBKeeiitntbitta,GeorteScNiMt(b.  i853)oca4>iaaiiiuqiM 
poiitioii.  He  reviews  social  and  poUtkal  cventi  in  the  'Pufiiot, 
ft  witty  Utile  new^Miper  written  eaiirely  Id  verse,  which  is  read 
with  deU^t  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Afaaost  all  the  prose  waters  have  employed  tlK  literary 
tupisge.  In  historical  research  the  Greeks  continue  to  dbpUy 
much  activity  and  erudition,  but  no  great  work 
comparable  to  Sfuiidion  Tiibwpis's  Uitlery  oj  tin 
XniimiM  baa  ftpptind  in  the  present  generation. 
A  history  of  the  Greek  natioa  from  the  wrliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  by  Siwidioo  Lampros,  and  a  ge&enJ  history 
of  the  19th  century  by  Karolides,  have  recently  been  published. 
TkevalnnbleUpWM'sof  Sathas,  tbeiiMrMDuCnwru^taroplat 
id  Spbidioa  ZiBpdiM  ukI  Hnvro^anDcs's  HiiUry  0/  A* 
Itniam  Itlamds  dcMfve  special  mention,  at  well  as  the  essays 
of  B&elBS,  which  treat  of  the  Byxantine  and  nxHkm  epochs  of 
Greek  history.  Some  of  the  last-named  were  translated  bito 
Eoglisb  by  late  marquis  of  Buu.  Among  tlie  wn'teia  00 
JudqwudcBce  we  Peter  Papuifaegopouka,  Kalligos,  BasilcioB 
OekoDomedes  and  Nikolaoa  Saripolos.  Brailas-ArmcDcs  and 
John  Skaltaoones,  the  latter  an  i^portent  of  Darwin,  have 
written  philosophical  works.  The  &cUtitutical  History  of 
Diomedcs  Kyriakoa  and  the  Theologitol  Treatius  of  Archbishop 
Lstas  shoald  be  aotad.  The  best-luiown  writcn  of  phik4ogical 
works  are  Conslantine  Kontos,  a  strong  advocate  of  literary 
purism,  George  Hataidakes,  Theodore  Papadcmctrakopoulos 
tad  John  Psichari;  in  archaeology,  Stephen  Kounuuioudcs, 
Panagiotet  Kiwwtias  and  Christoa  Tsounlos  have  w«i  a 
lecegnised  position  ftinonf  adwlars.  John  Svoronoi  fs  a  high 
aoihority  ob  numismatics.  The  works  of  John  Hotzldakcs 
on  mathematics,  Anaat.  Christomanos  on  chemistry,  and 
Dnoeirios  Aeginetes  on  astronomy  are  well  known. 

The  earlier  works  of  fiction,  written  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  emondpfttlon  of  Greece,  were  much  aflccted  by  foreign 
f^g,  inlhience.  Modem  Greece  has  Hot  produced  any  great 
novelist.  The  KpttriKol  fiftot  of  Spiridion  Zompclios, 
the  scene  of  which  la  laid  in  Crete,  and  the  TUanos  BUtbas 
ef  Kalligas  are  interesting,  llie  former  for  accuracy  of 
historical  detail^  the  latter  as  «  picture  of  peasant  life  in  the 
notutaiaa  of  Greece.  Original  novel  writing  has  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  translations  of  foreign  romances  abound.  In 
later  times  the  short  story  has  come  into  vogue  through  the 
exam^  of  D.  Bikdas,  whose  talcs  liave  acquired  great  popu- 
larity; one  of  them,  Loukit  Laras,  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages.  The  eiample  of  Bikelos  has'bcen  followed  by 
Drosines  Karkavitaos,  Ephtfaaliolis,  Xcnopoulos  and  many 
Others. 

Tbe  most  distinguished  of  the  writers  who  adhere  to  the 
vernacular  Id  pteae  is  John  Psichari,  professor  of  the  £cole  des 
p,^  Uautcs  £tudes  in  Paris.  Veiithe  recognised  leader  of 
wrfMfs  the  vulgariits.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works 
litt*  are  Td  ra|clil  tiou,  a  narrative  of  a  journey  in  Greek 
JgH^      lands,  T&rsi^  roS  XioMvlm,  '11  ZoiXto,  and  t  M&yot. 

The  tales  of  Karkftvitzas  and  Ephthaliotis  are  also  in 
the  vemftcttiar.  Among  the  younger  of  21.  Kichari's  followers 
ii  M.  PoUi,  who  has  recently  published  a  translation  of  the  Wti4. 
Owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  popular  bnguage,  the 
writen  of  this  school  are  sometimes  compelled  to  employ  strange 
and  little-knowB  words  borrowed  from  the  various  dialects. 
The  vernacular  has  never  been  adopted  by  writers  on  sdcntific 
suhj'ecta,  owing  to  its  inherent  unsuitabilily  and  tbc  iticongruity 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  technical  terms  derived  Irom 
the  ancient  language.  Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  its  adherents, 
(t  seems  unlikely  to  maintain  its  {dace  in  literature  outside  the 
domain  of  poetry;  nor  can  any  olhcr  result  be  expected,  unless 
Its  advocates  succeed  in  reforming  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Greece. 

Many  periodicals  are  publisbed  at  Athens,  amoog  which 
bay  he  mentioned  the  Alkinc,  edited  by  Conttamlne  KmIos, 
the  Ethniii  Agont,  a  continuation  of  the  old  IfeOii,  the 
Harmenia  and  the  ^T\aatt  ruv  tbUuv,  an  educational 
review. .  The  Pamasaoa,  the  Archaeological  Society  ud  other 


learned  bodies  issue  anntal  or  oaarlerly  reports.   The  Creek 

journals  are  both  numerous  and  widely  read.    They  contain 
much  (Ifvtr  writing,  which  is  often  marred  by  inac- 
tui.Liy  ,inrl  a  ilolRiint  scnie  of  rtsponsibih'ty.  Their 
iLciilcnty  tijtx.igfjtraici]  patriolicscntimcnt  somelimes  Smit 
borders  on  the  ludicrous.    For  many  yeajs  the  Sea 
llemlra  of  Trieste  c\crtcd  a  considorableiuflucnceoverthe  GTeefc 
world,  owing  (o  the  able  political  zeviewa  of  itsi 
Byzantios  (d.  1898),  ft  pubHdtt  of 
judgment. 

AuT  HOD  iTiES.—CoRstantine5athasJfnAXMi4MoXi>7lB  (Athens, 
1368):  D.  Bikclas.  VfM  i»<Mi4H4i«Jui)WY(MMfM<vO>ondon,  1871), 
reprinted  in  &iaXt{Ht  i*!  A*MH«n<Atheas,  1893):  j.  S.  Blockkv 
Horat  UtUtnkae  (London,  1874):  R.  Nicolai,  GueteU 
thixkat  LiUratur  (Ldpzig,  1S76):  A.  R.  Rbangab^.J 
rain  dt  la  CAct  modernt  (Paris,  1877);  C.  Cidel,  1 
Uairaiure  grecgue  modtrnr.  (Paris,  1878);  E.  LegMnd.  9iH>a 
CKcyMM/guiVf  (vol.  i..  Vath,  1880):  J.  Lainbcr.  trdet.ti^ 
l«mP«riaHs  (Paris,  i83i);  Kuntos,  rXtMVHoi auarwitvuc  (Athene 
1B83);  Rhai]{;aM  and  Sanders,  Ctickichie  dtr  ntapritthisLhtit 
LiUratur  von  ihrtn  Anfdnffn  bis  auj  dit  ntutite  Zeif  (Lci|>^i);,iH!j5J ; 
J.  Psichari;  Etiait  ifc  grammairt  hiihrigue  nta-trccque  (i  vuU., 
Paris.  iKSfi  and  1889);  Eludts  lU  pliil^Ofit  nio-trccgw!  (P.iii-.. 
iSii.'i;  r.  Die  Aussprathe  tUt  Crieibmhtn  (jid  cd.,  Hi-tlin, 

ifiSMJ;  r.i|j.i.I(i.u-lral(opoulo9,  Binapoi  l\X>;piij{  wpo^pat  (Allii'Hs. 
i  i,-";);  M.  Koii?[jiuiiiHii;5,  Neo-hclli-nica  {Diahgueiin  ModcraGretk, 
Afpc'idii  nn   Ihe   Cypriol  i?ia/,-.()  (Lonilon,  ;  Rhoton 

Td  ¥r&u\a.    V\.-aa,-.l,  ^tXJm  (Atheii5.  If^o,!):  I'oiilcs,  MtXifnJ  rvlnC 

|.>r  lb,  Kl.  phlic  L>.ilbds  and  fi,lk.h.jrv>:  <-".  r.virk\.  Chants 
■l-v;rj.u:',-^  i-'i'  Ui  CiUt-  iiii'ili-ine  (I'aris,  IS.-].  lS2(i|;  I'.i^suiv,  I'obn- 
l..rui  mrHiiiia  Cr:it-i  iiir  rftenlioris  (L<.'i|iiig,  ia6u);  vnn  Hahii, 
Crie(kisihe  uiid  alhiniciiithc  Maichcm  (iJcipiig,  1(164};  'I't4a/«q<. 
Kaaotpktoiia  [^rdid.,  Athens,  i(f08);  E-Lccraiuj,  Ruueildechauiotis 
papulairrs  erct'jiKS  (Paris,  1874);  Rtcucilae  conlts  pepulnirei  grrci 
(Paris.  18S1);  Paul  dc  Lagarde,  ffcugrieckiscket  am  Kleinasien 
(Cc^ttincen.  1886];  A.  Jannsris,  'Avfiarte  K^ud  {Krcta's  Volki- 
ticdrr)  (Ldpri^,    1876);   A.  Sakcltariou,  Kurptwii  (Athens, 

1H91);  Zti-jfia4Htot '\jwr,  published  by  the  'SJiXyuii  ^lioluyuis 
irii'XXeTn  (Constantinople,  1891).  Traniladoni:  L.  Garnett,Crrei 
J-'vIk songs  from  Ihe  Turkiih  Prorinctt  of  Greree  (London,  1885); 
v..  N!.  Cc!(iart,  Folklore  of  Modern  Greece  (London,  1884}.  Lexicons: 
A,  N.  Jannaris,  A  Cattciif  DictiKnary  of  Ike  Laglish  and  ilodetm 
Cttek  Lanzmgts  (Emjliali' Greek)  (London,  1895);  Byxantios 
(Skarlatos  U.),  .^<{u4r  r^i  '£^X^rugt  YXworft  (Athens,  ■895): 
A.  Sakullario,  .KiIv'qv  T^i'EXXqrwft  7X^1^)1  (5th  cd.,  Athens,  1898): 
S.  Koomanomic  ^,  Zvya-,u-)ii  A>^f  Xlfia*  (Atbcni,  1900).  Graminara; 
MitMtakes,  Pruitiiihe  Craninialik  dcr  HcunrUchiuhen  SckriJI-  und 
UiHgantsspnukc  (SiuHEari,  iKiji) ;  M.  Canincr,  .1  Fraiiical  Alodern 
Creek  Grammar  (Lonclun,  i8')-)-:  G.  N.  ll.iliiil.iWi >.  EviUilunt  in 
die  nti4£riccbiitke  Graiumalik  (Liip/ij;,  189;] ;  L.  Virrcnl  and  T.  C. 
Dickwn,  Handbook  la  Modern  Creek  (London.  1893);  A.  Ihiimli, 


(Sltaisbure.  lh'),s); 

Muiriuhiscken  yolkapraaic  dwtli 


fiandhueh  der  ntiigrinkiichtn  Voltispiacke 
r.  Wicd,  J>i»  KnnU  ia  neutriukistken 

^'jilunUrri^,  iMfft  tIMMMjItlmtl*  (>nd  cd.,  und.iJed, 
^  rina):  Af-'V*  JWHittilir  jBWp^w^O^  Orammar  (l.onjon, 
1^7).  ^  (J.D.B.) 

OREBK  REUOIOK.  The  recent  development  of  anthropo- 
logical science  end  Of  the  comparative  study  of  reUgfoiU  has 

enablfd  us  at  last  to  assign  to  atiritnt  Greek  reunion  its  proper 
place  in  tlie  cl-iisification  of  creeds  and  to  appreciate  its  imjNirl- 
nncc  for  the  liiilory  of  civilization.  In  spite  of  all  the  diversities 
of  local  cults  we  may  find  a  general  definition  of  the  thctriogical 
System  of  the  Hellenic  communities,  and  with  soflkfent  accuracy 
may  describe  it  as  an  nnihropomorpliic  polythd»n,  preserving 
many  traces  of  a  prc-antJircpoinorptiic  period,  unchecked  by 
any  exacting  dogma  or  tradition  of  revelation,  and  llMreforc 
pliantly  adapting  itself  to  all  the  changing  drcmnstance  of  the 
Social  and  political  history  of  the  race,  and  easily  able  to  assimilate 
aliin  ideas  and  forms.  Such  a  rclifiion,  continuing  in  whole  or 
1:1  part  throughout  a  period  nf  at  least  2000  years,  was  more 
capable  of  progress  than  others,  possibly  higher,  that  have 
crystallized  at  an  eariy  period  into  a  fixed  dogmatic  type;  and 
as,  o«'ing  to  its  essential  character,  it  could  not  t>e  convulsed 
by  any  inner  revolution  that  might  oblileratc  the  deposits  of 
i! j  earlier  life,  it  was  lit;(ly  to  preserve  the  jinprinls  of  the  succes- 
sive ages  of  culture,  and  to  nrvenl  more  clearly  than  any  oilitr 
lli|lhMW|[llllHlnjllliw  flfMi'i  liTfi  Uf\m  inmirr  rj  to  civilization. 
AllM<ltJKtlnk«nduidigf<m  ^^r*to  t«tm  with  incongruities. 
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Anthropology  and  tbe  student  of  the  higher  religions  of  the 
world  are  equally  rewarded  by  itt  study. 

Uodcm  ethnology  hu  arrived  at  tbe  conviction  that  the 
Hellenic  nation,  like  Others  that  have  pUyed  great  parts  in 
history,  wu  the  product  of  a  bknd  of  populations,  the  conquering 
tribes  of  Aryan  descent  coming  fiom  the  north  and  settling  among 
and  upon  certain  pre-Hellenic  MeditcrrancBD  stocks.  The  conclu- 
tion  that  b  naturally  drawn  from  this  is  that  Hellenic  religion 
Is  abo  tte  pTodact  oC  ■  blend  of  etrijr  Atyu  or  Indo-Ganuilc 
beliefs  with  the  cult-ideu  and  practices  of  the  Hedlterraoean 
area  that  were  from  of  old  indigenous  in  the  lands  which  the 
later  iavaders  conquered.  But  to  disentangle  these  two  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  whde,  which  might  seem  to  be  the  first 
problon  fov  tbe  Ustory  of  the  dcvelo|nn«it  of  tUa  rdi^ai,  b 
by  no  meant  an  easy  task;  We  nay  advance  further  towards 
its  sidution,  when  the  mysterious  pte-HellenIc  Mediterranean 
language  or  group  of  languages,  of  which  traces  remain  in 
HcUenic  place-names,  and  which  may  be  lying  uninterpreted 
on  the  brick-t&blcts  of  the  palace  of  Cnossus,  has  found  its 
bterpreter.  Tot  the  first  qiiotion  b  naturally  one  of  language. 
But  the  comparative  study  of  tbe  Indo-European  qwech-group, 
great  as  its  philological  triumphs  have  been,  has  been  meagre 
in  its  contributions  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  original 
belief  of  tbe  primitlvo  stodu  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct 
k  common  Indo-European  idigion.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the 
separate  Aryan  cult-systems  may  have  developed  after  the 
diSutioB  and  may  have  been  tbe  result  of  contact  in  prehistoric 
days  with  non>Ary&n  peoples.  And  many  old  reli^ous  etymo- 
logical equations,  nch  as  (Uporii -Sanskrit  Varuna,  'Sp^— 
SarameySs,  Athena -Ahzna,  were  uncritically  nude  and  have 
been  abandoned.  The  chief  fact  that  philology  has  revealed 
concerning  the  religious  vocabulary  of  the  Aryan  peoples  is  that 
many  of  them  arc  found  to  have  dcsigoated  a  high  god  by  a  word 
derived  from  n  root  meaning  "  bright,"  and  which  nppeara  in 
Zeus,  Jui^ter,  Sanskrit  Dyaus.  This  u  important  enough, 
but  we  should  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor  draw  the 
unwarranted  inference  that  therefore  the  primitive  Indo- 
Europeons  worshipped  one  supreme  God,  the  Sky-Father. 
Betides  the  word  "  Zeus,"  tbe  only  other  names  of  the  Hellenic 
pantheon  that  can  be  explained  whdly  or  partly  as  words  of 
Aryan  formation  are  Poseidon,  Demctcr,  Hestia,  Dionysus 
(whose  name  and  cult  were  derived  from  the  Aryan  stock  of  the 
Thraco-Phrygiaas)  and  probably  Pan.  But  other  names,  such 
H  Athena,  Area,  ^^tolh^  Artemis,  Hera,  Hermes,  have  no 
dbcovcred  affinities  with  other  Aiyaa  qtmli-groups;  and  yet 
there  u  nothing  suspiciously  non-Aryan  in  the  formation  of  these 
words,  and  they  may  all  have  belonged  to  tbe  earliest  Hellenic- 
Aryan  vocabulary.  In  regard  to  others,  such  as  Rhea, 
Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite,  it  b  lomcwhat  more  probable  that 
they  belonged  to  an  older  pre-Hellcojc  stock  that  survived  in 
Crete  and  other  islands,  and  here  and  there  on  the  mainland; 
while  we  know  that  Zeus  derived  certain  unintelligible  titles 
in  Cretan  cult  from  the  indigenous  Eteo^retan  speech. 

A  minute  consideration  ^  a  large  mass  of  evidoice  Justifies 
the  conclusion  that  the  main  tribea  of  the  Aryan  Hellenes, 
pushing  down  from  the  north,  already  possessed  certain  deities 
in  common  such  as  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  with  whom  they 
associated  certain  goddesses,  and  that  they  maintained  the  cult 
ol  Hestia  or  "  Holy  Heanb."  Further,  a  comparison  of  the 
developed  religions  ol  the  respective  Aryan  peoples  suggests 
that  they  tended  to  ^ve  predominance  to  the  male  divinity, 
although  we  have  equally  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  cult  of 
goddesses,  and  especially  of  the  earth -goddess,  b  a  genuinely 
"  Aiyan  "  product.  But  when  the  tribes  of  thb  familr  poured 
Into  tlie  Greek  peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  tbey  woiud  find 
im  certain  centra  of  a  very  aodent  avUixatkm,  such  as  Argolis 
and  Ciet^  tbe  dominant  cuU  of  a  female  divinity.^  The  ncent 

'Thii  has  often  been  explained  as  a  result  of  UulUmckt,  or 
reckoning  dnccnt  through  the  female:  for  Raaons  agaiiut  this 
hypotheMs  see  L.  R.  FarodI  in  Ardm  fir  MrfftitAtndt  Sditions- 
wwemstMafi  (1904];  cl.  A.  J.  Evanh  "  Myceaaean  Tree  and  Pillar 
Cuh,"  hi  /Mini,    BdkHk  ^adia  (tym). 


excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Bera  temple  at  Argos  prove  that  a 
powerful  goddess  was  worshipped  here  many  centuries  before  It 
Is  probable  that  the  Hellenic  invad^  q>peued.  He  may  have 
even  found  the  name  Hets  there,  or  nay  have  brought  it  with 
him  and  appKed  It  to  tbe  Indlgciioaa  divinity.  Again,  we  are 
certain  that  the  great  mother-goddeaa  <rf  Crete,  dbcoveied  by 
Dr  Arthur  Evans,  b  the  ancestress  of  Rhea  and  of  the  Greek 
"  Mother  of  the  god*  ":  and  it  b  a  reasonable  conjecture  thai 
obe  acoomts  for  many  9t  the  forma  of  Artemto  and  perhaps  for 
Athena.  But  the  evidence  by  no  means  wamnia  usln  assumbg 
as  on  axiom  that  wherever  we  find  a  dominant  goddess-cnU, 
as  that  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  we  are  confronted  with  a  non- 
Hellenic  leligjous  phenomenon.  The  very  name  "  Demeter  " 
and  the  Study  of  other  Aryan  religions  prove  the  prominence 
of  tbe  wordiip  of  tbe  esrth-goddess  in  our  own  family  of  tbe 
nations.  Finally,  we  must  reckon  with  the  poedbDity  that  the 
other  great  nations  which  fringed  the  Mediterranean,  IBttite, 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  left  their  impress  on  early  Greek 
religion,  althou|^  former  iclKilan  may  have  made  rash  ne  <l 
this  hypothec* 

Recognizing  then  the  great  perplexity  of  these  problems 
concerning  the  ethnic  origins  of  Hellenic  rdlgion,  we  may  at 
least  reduce  the  tangle  of  facts  to  some  order  by 
distinguishing  its  lower  from  lU  higher  fbrms,  and 
thus  provide  tbe  material  for  some  theory  of  evohitioti.  We 
may  collect  and  sift  the  phenomena  that  remain  over  from  a 
prc-anthropomorphic  period,  the  Imprints  of  a  savage  past, 
the  beliefs  and  practices  that  behmg  to  the  animistic  or  even  the 
pre-animbtic  period,  (etiddsm,  the  worship  of  aniaalii  bomu 
sacrifice.  We  shall  at  once  be  struck  iritb  tbe  omtiast  between 
such  civilized  cutu  as  those  of  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo,  hig^  personal 
divinities  to  whom  the  attributes  of  a  progressive  morality  could 
be  atuched,  and  practices  that  long  survived  in  backward 
communities,  sudi  as  the  Arcadian  worship  of  the  thunder  and 
the  irinds,  the  cult  of  Zeus  K  vevxte  "  the  thunder  "at  Utntlnca 
and  Zeus  ^on&raM  In  Laconia,  who  b  none  other  than  the 
mysterious  meteoric  stone  that  falls  from  heaven.  Theat 
are  ezamfdes  of  a  religious  view  in  which  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena or  objects  are  regarded  u  mystertously  divine  or  aaoed 
In  tbeir  own  right  and  a  personal  divinity  bas  not  yet  emerged 
orbeenseparatedfromthem.  A  noteworthy  product  of  primitive 
animistic  feeling  is  the  universally  prevalent  cult  of  HeMia, 
who  u  originally  "  Holy  Hearth  "  pure  and  simple,  and  who 
even  under  the  developed  polytheism,  In  whltA  she  played  no 
tmaO  part,  was  never  eitat^sbed  aa  a  separate  anthK^xmoipUc 
personage. 

The  animistic  belief  that  certain  material  objects  can  be 
charged  with  a  divine  potency  or  spirit  gives  rbe  to  fetishitn, 
a  term  which  properly  denotes.  Uw  worshipful  or 
superstitious  use  tA  objects  made  by  art  and  invested  ^ 
with  mysterious  power,  so  as  to  be  used  like  amulets  for 
the  purposes  of  protective  magic  or  for  higher  purposes  of 
communion  with  tbe  divinity.  From  the  eariiest  discoverahia 
period  down  to  tbe  present  day  fetisUsm  baa  been  a  poweriid 
factor  In  the  religion  of  the  Graeco-Koman  worid.  The  impotl- 
once  of  the  sacred  stone  and  pillar  In  the  "Mycenaean"  or 
"  Minoan  "  period  which  preceded  Homer  has  been  impressivdy 
d)owa  by  Dr  Arthur  Evans,  and  tbe  some  fetbbislic  wonhip 
continued  throughout  the  hittoric  ages  of  daadc  paganism,  the 
rude  aniconfc  emblem  of  i^lar  or  tree-trunk  surviving  <rften' 
by  the  side  of  the  iconic  masterpiece.  It  is  a  reasonable  coo- 
Jecture  that  the  earliest  anthropomorphic  images  of  dlvinltio, 
which  were  be^nlng  to  moke  tbeit  appearance  by  the  time  of 
Homer,  were  tbcmsdves  evdved  by  alow  tmnstormatiM  fioBi 
the  upright  sacred  column.  And  the  altar  itsdf  may  have 
arisen  aa  another  form  of  thb;  the  simple  heap  of  stones,  svcb 

*V.  Btaid  has  recently  nvived  tbe  disciedited  thecfy  of  a 
prevalent  Phoenician  influence  in  hit  ingeoioua  but  uocriticBl 
work,  t'Oriptu  dtt  cidUi  crcaditns.  M.  P.  Foucart  bclievei  b 
vciY  early  borrowing  from  Egypt,  as  explaining  much  in  the  relv*" 
of  Demeter  and  Dionyiui;  see  LttCnadt  Myttirti  d'Situu,Mad 
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■9  tBoM  ctccted  to  Hennei  by-  tlie  vay-ddc  ind  cuned  'EmioIm 
Xitot,  may  have  served  both  as  a  place  of  worship  and  as  an 
epdma  that  could  attract  and  abaocb  «  divine  potency  into 
itself.  Hence  the  fctahiitic  power  of  the  altar  ma  fully 
recognized  in  Creek  ritual,  and  hence  also  In  tbe  cult  of 
Apolio  Agyicus  the  god  and  the  altar  are  called  by  the  .same 
name. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  anMStort  of  the  historic  Greeks, 
before  they  were  halrituated  to  Conceive  of  thdr  divinitlea  as  is 
human  form,  may  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  them  irith 
animal  atCribtitcs  and  traits.  We  must  net  indeed  suiq>ose  it 
to  be  a  funeral  law  of  religious  evolution  that "  tberiomorphisro  " 
must  always  precede  anthropomorphism  and  that  the  tatter 
transcends  and  obliterate  the  former.  The  two  systems  can 
cxbt  side  by  side,  and  savages  of  low  reh'gious  development  can 
conceive  of  their  dcilies  as  assuming  at  one  lime  human,  at 
another  bestial,  shape.  Now  the  developed  Greek  reti^on  was 
devotedly  anthropomorphic,  and  herein  lay  its  strength  and  its 
weakness;  nevertheless,  the  advanced  Hellene  could  imagiiK 
his  Dionysus  entering  temporarily  into  the  body  of  the  saCTi6cial 
bull  or  goat,  and  the  men  of  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  were  attached  to 
their  horse-beaded  Dcmeter,  and  the  primitive  Laconians 
pos^bly  to  a  ram-headed  Apollo.  Tlieritriatiy  in  itself,  i.e.  the 
worship  of  certain  animals  as  of  divine  power  in  their  own  right, 
apart  from  any  association  with  higher  dignities,  can  scarcely 
be  traced  among  the  Greek  communities  at  any  period.  They 
are  not  found  to  have  paid  reverence  to  any  species,  though 
individual  animals  could  acquire  temporarily  a  divine  diaractcr 
through  communion  with  the  altar  or  with  the  god.  The  wolf 
might  at  one  time  have  been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of 
Apollo,  the  wolf-god,  and  here  and  there  we  find  faint  traces  of 
a  wolf-sacrifice  and  of  offerings  laid  out  for  wolves.  But  the 
occasional  propitiation  of  wild  beasts  may  fall  short  of  actual 
worship,  ihc  At  heniaa  who  dew  a  wolf  might  give  ft  a  sumptu- 
ous funeral,  probably  to  avoid  a  bIood>feud  with  the  wolfs 
relatives,  yet  the  Athenian  state  offered  rewards  for  a  woll's' 
head.  Nor  did  any  Greek  individual  or  state  worship  flies  as  a 
dass,  although  a  small  oblation  might  be  thrown  to  tbe  flies 
before  the  great  sacrifice  to  Apdio  on  the  Leucadian  rock,  to 
please  them  and  to  persuade  them  not  to  worry  the  worshippers 
at  the  great  solemnity,  where  the  reck  of  roast  flesh  would  be 
likely  to  attract  tbem. 

t  Theriolatiy  suggests  totemism;  and  though  we  now  know 
that  the  former  can  arise  and  exist  quite  independently  of  the 
latter,  recent  anthropologbts  have  interpreted  the 
apparent  sanctity  or  prestige  of  certain  animals  in 
parts  of  Greek  mythology  and  religion  as  the  deposit 
of  an  earlier  totemistic  system.  But  this  interpretation, 
originated  and  maintained  with  great  acumen  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  Robertson  Smith,  appears  now  somewhat  haaardous; 
and  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  there  are  many  flaws  in  it.  Tbe 
more  obscrvan*  study  of  existing  totem-tribes  has  weakened 
our  impression  of  the  importance  of  totemisra  as  a  primitive 
religious  phenomenon.  It  is  in  reality  more  important  as  a 
social  than  as  a  religious  factor.  If  indeed  we  choose  to  regard 
totemism  as  a  mere  system  of  nomenclature,  by  which  a  tribe 
names  itself  after  some  animal  or  plant,  then  we  might  quote  a 
jew  examples  of  Hellenic  tribes  totemistic  in  this  sense.  But 
totemisra  is  a  fact  of  importance  only  when  it  affects  the  tribal 
marriage  laws  or  the  tribal  religion.  And  the  tribal  marriage 
laws  of  ancient  Greece,  so  tar  as  they  are  known;  betray  no  dear 
mark  of  tatcmistic  arrangements;  nor  does  tbe  totemism  of 
contemporary  savages  appear  to  affect  their  religion  in  any  such 
way  as  to  suggest  a  natural  explanation  for  any  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  early  Hellenic  polytheism.  Here  and  there  we 
have  traces  of  a  snakc-Lnbe  in  Greece,  the  'O^wt  in  Aetolia, 
the  'O^ioTfnTi  in  Cyprus  andParium.but  we  are  not  told  that 
these  worshipped  the  snake,  though  the  latter  dan  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  it.  Where  the  snake  was  actually  worshipped 
in  Hellenic  cult — the  cases  arc  few  and  doubtful— it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  tbe  ancestor  or  as  tbe  owfor 
of  tbe  under-woild  divinity, 
xu  9* 


FinaOy,  among  the  primitive      uvagc  phenomena  the 
practice  vl  human  sacrifice  looms  large.  Encouraged  at  one 
time  by  the  Ddphk  oracle,  it  was  becoming  rare  and 
repellent  t«  the  consdenoe  Iqr  the  6th  century  b.c.; 
but  it  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  Greek  world  even 
by  the  time  of  Porphjrry.   The  facts  are  very  complex 
and  need  critical  handling,  and  a  satisfying  scientific  c^Ianatloo 
of  them  aU  is  still  to  be  sought. 

We  can  now  obiem  tlu  hig^  aspects  of  the  advanced 
polytbeisnL  And  at  the  outset  we  must  distinguish  between 
mythology  and  religion  strictly  understood,  between  the  stories 
atraut  the  divinities  and  the  private  or  public  religious  service. 
No  doubt  the  former  are  often  a  refleaion  of  the  latter,  in  many 
cases  being  suggested  by  the  ritual  which  they  may  have  been 
invented  to  interpret,  and  often  envisaging  important  cult -ideas. 
Such  for  example  are  the  myths  about  the  purification  and  trial 
of  Orestes,  Thesens,  Ixion,  the  story  of  Demeter'a  sorrow,  of  the 
sufferings  and  triumph  of  Dionysus,and  those  about  the  alMlitltni 
of  human  sacrifice.  Yet  Greek  mythology  as  a  whole  was  Irre- 
sponsible, without  reserve,  and  unchecked  by  dogma  or  sacerdotal 
prohibition;  and  frequently  it  sank  bdow  the  levd  of  the 
current  religion,  irbich  was  almost  free  from  the  impurities 
which  shock  the  modern  reader  of  Hdlenic  myths.  Nor  again 
did  any  one  fed  himself  called  upon  to  believe  any  particular 
myth;  fn  fact,  faith,  understood  tai  the  sense  In  Which  the  term 
is  used  in  Christian  theology,  as  the  will  to  beh'eve  certain 
dogmatic  sUtements  about  (he  nature  and  action  of  divinity, 
is  a  concept  which  was  neither  named  nor  recognized  in  Hellenic 
ethics  or  reUgious  doctrine;  only,  if  a  man  prodalmed  his 
disbelief  fn  the  extstence  of  the  gods  and  refused  to  Join  in  the 
ritual  of  the  community,  he  would  become  "  suspect,"  and 
might  at  times  be  persecuted  by  his  fellows.  Greek  rdigioa 
was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  doctrine  as  of  ritual,  religious 
formulae  of  which  the  cidt-tltlcs  of  the  dEvinities  were  an  Im- 
portant component,  and  prayer;  and  the  most  illuminative 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  it  are  the  ritual-inscriptions  and 
other  state-documents,  the  private  dedications,  tbe  monuments 
of  religious  art  and  certain  passages  in  the  literature,  philology 
and  archaeology  being  equally  necessary  to  the  equipment  of 
the  student. 

We  are  templed  to  turn  to  Homer  as  the  eariicst  authority. 
And  though  Homer  Is  not  primitive  and  does  not  present  even 

an  approximately  complete  account  of  Greek  religion,  

we  can  gather  from  hb  poems  a  picture  of  an  advanced  J*** 
polytheism  which  in  form  and  structure  at  least  is  nnwir. 
that  which  was  presented  to  the  world  of  Aeschylus. 
We  discern  a  pantheon  already  to  some  extent  systematized, 
a  certain  hierarchy  and  family  of  divinities  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  Zeus  Is  established  as  incontestable.  And  the 
anthropomorphic  impulse,  the  strangest  trend  in  the  Greek 
religious  Imagination,  which  filled  ihc  later  world  with  fictitious 
personages,  generating  transparent  shams  such  as  an  Ampi- 
dromus  for  the  ritual  of  the  Ampidromia,  Amphiction  for  the 
Amphiaiones,  a  hero  Kfpofiot  for  the  gild  of  potters,  is  already 
at  its  height  >n  the  Homeric  poems.  The  drities  are  already 
clear-cut,  individual  personalities  of  distinct  ethos,  plastically 
shaped  figures  such  as  the  later  sculpture  and  painting  could 
work  upon,  not  vaguely  conceived  numina  like  the  forms  of  the 
old  Roman  religion.  Nor  can  we  call  them  for  the  moat  part 
nature-deities  like  tbe  personages  of  the  Vedic  system,  thinly 
disguised  "  personifications  "  of  natural  phenomena.  Athma 
is  not  the  blue  sky  nor  Apollo  the  sun;  they  are  simply  Athena 
and  Apdio,  divine  personages  with  certain  powers  and  character, 
as  real  for  their  people  as  Christ  and  the  Virgin  for  Christendom. 
By  the  side  of  these,  though  generally  in  a  subordinate  position, 
we  find  that  Homer  recognized  certain  divinities  that  we  may 
properly  call  nature-powers,  such  as  Helios,  Gaia  and  the  river- 
deities,  forms  descending  probably  from  a  remote  animistic 
period,  but  maintaining  themselves  within  the  popular  religion 
till  the  end  <A  Paganism.  Again,  though  Homer  may  talk  and 
think  at  times  with  levity  and  banaliu  about  his  ddties,  his 
deeper  utterances  impute  an  ad»anQed.inan!i^i  >A>^w^<«tK 
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God.  His  Zeus  is  on  the  wboie  «  power  of  righleotunesi,  doling 
with  men  by  a  righteous  law  of  nemesis,  never  being  himself  the 
author  of  evil— an  idea  revealed  in  the  opening  passage  of  ihe 
Odyssty — but  protecting  the  good  and  punishiog  the  wicked. 
Vengeance,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  divinity  both 
for  Homer  «nd  the  average  Greek  of  the  later  period,  as  it  is  in 
Judaic  and  Christian  theology,  though  Plato  and  Euripides 
protested  strongly  against  such  h  view.  But  the  Homeric  Zeus 
is  equally  a  god  of  pity  aitd  mercy,  and  the  mao  who  neglects 
ibc  prayers  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted,  who  violates  (he 
sanctity  of  the  suppliant  and  guest,  or  oppresses  the  poor  or 
the  wanderer,  may  look  for  divine  punishment.  Though  not 
regarded  as  the  physical  author  of  the  universe  or  the  Creator, 
he  is  in  a  moral  sense  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  And  though 
the  sense  of  sin  and  ihe  need  of  piacular  sacrifice  are  expressed 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  relations  between  gods  and  men  that 
they  reveal  are  on  the  whole  genial  and  social;  the  deity  sits 
unseen  at  the  good  man's  festal  sacrifice,  and  there  is  a  simple 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  divine  communion.  There  is  alM 
indeed  a  glimmering  of  the  dark  background  of  the  nether 
world,  and  the  chthoman  powers  that  might  send  up  the  Erinys 
to  fulfil  the  curse  of  the  wronged.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  religious 
atmosphere  is  generally  cheerful  and  bright;  freer  than  that  of 
the  latn  ages  from  the  taint  of  magic  and  superstition;  n<H  is 
Homer  troubled  much  ab6ut  the  life  after  death;  he  scarcely 
tecognizes  tbo  cult  of  the  dead/  and  is  not  oppressed  by  fear 
of  the  ghosl-worid. 

If  we  look  now  broadly  over  the  salient  IkH  of  the  Greek 
public  and  private  worship  of  the  historic  period  we  find  much 

in  il  that  agrees  with  Homeric  theology.  His 
HMHrto*  "  Olympian  "  system  retains  a  certain  Lfe  almost  to 
jdIiH      the  end  of  Paganisn,  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 

suppose  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people  of 
the  Jth  and  4lh  century  B.C.  We  find  it,  indeed,  enriched  in 
the  post-Homeric  period  with  new  figures  of  prestige  and  power ; 
Dionysus,  of  whom  Homer  had  only  faintly  heard,  becoraca  a 
high  god  with  a  wordiip  full  of  prpmise  for  the  future.  Demelcr 
and  Kore,  the  mother  and  the  girl,  whom  Homer  kncw'wcll 
enough  but  could  not  use  for  his  epic  purposes,  attract  the  ardent 
affections  and  hopes  of  the  people;  and  Asclepius,  whom  the 
old  poet  did  not  recognize  as  a  god,  wins  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  later  shrines.  Bui  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  Homeric 
may  be  said  of  the  laLer  classical  thedogy. .  The  ddtics  remain 
anthropomorphic,  and  appear  as  dearly  defined  individuals. 
A  certain  hierarchy  is  recognized;  Zeus  is  supreme,  even  in 
the  city  of  Athena,  but  each  of  the  higher  divinities  played 
many  parts,  and  local  enthusiasm  could  fruatiate  the  depart- 
mental system  of  divine  (unctions;  certain  members  of  the 
pantheon  had  a  preference  for  the  life  of  the  fields,  but  as  the 
poiis  emerged  from  the  village  communities,  Dcmeter,  Hermes. 
Artemis  and  othera,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  husbandmen 
and  shepherds,  become  powers  of  the  council-chamber  and  the 
market- place.  The  moral  ideas  that  wc  find  in  the  Homeric 
religion  are  amply  attested  by  cult-records  of  the  later  period. 
The  deities  arc  regarded  on  the  whole  as  beneficent,  though 
revengeful  if  wronged  or  neglected;  the  cult-titles  used  in  prayer, 
which  more  than  any  other  witnesses  reveal  the  thought  and 
wish  of  the  worshipper,  arc  nearly  always  euphemistic, '  ibc 
doubtful  title  of  Demeter  Erinys  being  possibly  an  exception. 
The  important  cults  of  Zeus  'fniriM  and  TlpoaTp6iwaiot,  the 
suppliant's  protecting  deity,  embody  the  ideas  of  pity  and  mercy 
that  mark  advanced  religion;  and  many  momentous  steps  in 
the  development  of  morality  and  law  were  either  suggested  or 
assisted  by  the  state -religion.  For  example,  the  sanctity  of 
the  oath,  the  main  source  of  the  secular  virtue  of  truthfulness, 
was  originally  a  religious  sanction,  and  though  the  Greek  may 
bavo  been  prone  lo  perjury,  yet  the  Hellenic  like  the  Hcbiaic 
leli^ous  ethics  regarded  il  as  a  heiiwus  sin.   The  sanctity  of 

•This  became  very  powerful  from  the  7th  century  onward,  and 
(here  arc  reasons  for  Buppoting  that  it  rxisifd  in  the  pre-Homcric, 
or  Myccoaean.periad:**^  Rohde'a/'fjvb  (new  edition),  TmwMm 
and  Haoatt,  7m  if jummii  dg^ 


family  duties,  the  lacredDcss  of  the  life  of  the  Linunan,  w«« 

ideas  fostered  by  early  Hellenic  religion  before  they  generated 
principles  of  secular  ethics.  In  the  post-Homeric  period,  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  purity,  which  waa  aasodated 
with  Ibe  ApoUine  religion,  combining  with  a  growing  dread  ol 
the  ghost -world,  stimulated  and  influenced  in  many  important 
ways  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  bw  concerning  homtcidc.' 
And  the  beginnings  of  international  law  and  moraiity  were 
rooted  in  religious  sanctions  and  ttboo.  In  fact.  Creek  atat» 
life  was  indebted  in  manifold  ways  to  Greek  rcligioo,  and  the 
study  of  the  Creek  oracles  would  alone  supply  sufficient  testimony 
of  this.  In  many  cases  the  very  origin  of  the  slate  was  religious, 
the  earliest  path  sometimes  having  arisen  under  the  shadow 
of  Ihe  temple. 

Yet  as  Greek  religion  was  always  in  the  service  of  the  stal^ 
and  the  priest  ailale-olTicial,  society  was  the  reverse  of  theocratic 
Secular  advance,  moral  progress  and  the  march  of  science, 
oould  never  long  be  thwarted  by  religious  tradition;  on  the 
contrary,  speculative  thought  and  artistic  creation  were  con- 
sidered as  attributes  of  divinity.  Wc  may  say  that  the  reltgioa 
of  Hellas  penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  but  rather 
as  a  servant  than  as  a  master. 

Distinct  and  apart  from  these  public  worships  and  those  of 
the  clan  and  family  wore  the  mystic  cults  of  Elcusis,  Andania 
and  Samothrace,  and  the  private  services  of  the  mystic  broiher- 
boods.  The  latter  were  scattered  broadcast  over  Hellas,  and 
the  influence  of  the  former  waistienglhencd  and  their  significance 
inieiuified  by  the  wave  of  mysticism  thai  spread  at  first  from 
the  north  from  the  beginning  of  the  7lh  century  onwards,  and 
derived  its  strength  from  ihc  power  of  Dionysus  and  the  Orptiic 
brotherhoods.  New  ideals  und  hopes  began  to  stir  in  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  wc  finda  strong  solvalionisl  tendcaqr. 
Ihe  promise  of  salvation  relying  on  mystic  communion  with 
the  deity.  Also  a  new  and  vital  principle  is  at  work;  Orphism 
is  the  only  force  in  Greek  religion  of  a  clear  apostolic  purpose, 
for  it  broke  the  lurricrs  of  the  old  tribal  and  civic  cults,  and 
preached  its  message  to  bond  and  free,  Hellene  and  barbarian. 

The  later  history  of  Creek  paganism  is  mainly  concerned 
with  its  gradual  penetration  by  Oriental  ideas  and  worship], 
and  the  results  of  ibis  StoKpooia  are  discerned  in  an  ever  increas- 
ing mysticisin  and  a  tendency  towards  moooihcism.  Obliterated 
as  the  old  Hellenic  religion  l^>peared  to  be  by  Cliri&lianity,  it 
nevertheless  retained  a  certain  life,  though  transformed,  under 
the  new  creed  to  which  it  lent  much  of  its  bicratic  organization 
and  religious  terminology.  The  indebtedness  of  Christianity 
to  Hellenism  ts  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  con- 
parative  reiigion;  and  for  an  adequate  esUmalc  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  and  the  mystic  cults  of  Hellas  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions. 

BiBLIooRAPIiY. — Older  Authorities:  A.  Majrv,'  Biilcirt  itt 
Mfifioiu  delaGrtiC  antique  (j  vols.,  1857-1859);  Welcker,  CriMAixkc 
GMertthn  (3  vols.,  iH^r-iSCj);  Pnller,  Ciitchiickt  tlytk^tii, 
2  vols.  (4th  edition  by  C.  Knbcct,  1887),  all  antiquated  in  regard  tii 

ihiory,  but  .sliU  nf  soiin:  v.iliit-  for  coUf^iiim  of  materials.  Rcccru 
Lilrr.il.jr.  — (.71  f.iri,T,il  Tr, [im-=  :  O,  llninpc,  Criechiscl., 
MMli  .l..i;ii  iJiul  Ki  li,:inn-.;;,  -L-hi>-ht.'  "iiihv.in  von  MQller's/fomttw 4 


m; 


,  L'.i.'.'i  <■■/  .'('.i-  brrc-l-  S:a:ci,  4  vol^.  [ i £i|6-l9f>6,  vdl.  j, 
.  J.inc  lijrri-i[i'4  Pr-;l- giniitna  !■>  Ike  Sludy  of  C'rtfe 
R  ■  ■  !  T'M>M  ;  (-"ii.iiiK-pie  dc  liiS.iii=^ye's  Z.^ftftufAdrrRriitJOHJ- 
je  (  1  t  k  -vfi  linn,  1904);  (6)  Special  Works  or  Disierlaiians: 
ai  i  I  i'  -  iKr's  Aii4"li/luhei  Lemkon  der  zriecitiickui  tmJ 
rd  ■  ' :  ■.'In^---.  .iiid  t',iuly-\Vii5o»'a£fl£j'Ho/md(i;  (1894-  ); 
[r  ■  u'l,'  und  My.lin;  Aihadient  (1M91);  Wide,  Lntpni-ih 
K  ■  I  .  ill'  \  l-i-iT,  /"'('  O'wforum  diis  ntm  refrrtnlibuf  itviif. 
Afc .  i;..  U.I  iiIlii,  icjou).  Grctl;  Kitiialaod  Festivals — A. Moniinaen, 
Fciic  der  iW/  Allun  (1898);  P.  StenEel,  "  Die  griechUcbcn  &Kr.il- 
ali.  riumcr "  in  Iwar  von  MQllcr  s  Handbuch,  v.  3  (i8g8); 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Creek  Votive  Ogeriiiet  (1902).  Creek  Religion 
Thoudit  and  Speculation— L.  Campbell  9  JMi(to«  in  Cr*f*  iifmrtw 
(iftW:  DUthaimc,  La  Criliirut  des  Iraditioni  itlitieuut  c1k»  Ui 
Grets  del  oritinrt  au  Umps  at  Plutatque  (Paris,  1904).  See  alai 
an  li-li-.  on  irniiviiJii.il  Ui  iiit  s,  and  cl.  Ro.\ian  Rf.ligion;  M  vsiEHIi 
MiiiikA^.  (L.  P.-  I'O 


>  See  L.  FsrneU,  EMntia*  ^  MmUim  Uiibben.  LcctuiM 
I90S>,PP.  ij»-ti».. 
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QftEBEBT.  HORACE  (iSii-i'?T9>,  Atherinm  slBietavn  md 
man  of  letters,  was  bora  at  Amhent,  Kcw  HampsUre,  on  the 
3rd  of  February  181 1.    His  parents  were  of  Scott  Idi-IrMi  descent, 
but  the  aneestors  of  both  had  been  in  Neir  En^nd  for  several 
generntions.    He  was  the  third  of  seven  children.    His  father, 
Zaccheus  Greeley,  owned  a  farm  6f  50  acres  of  Stony,  llerile 
land,  from  which  a  bare  support  was  wrung.    Horace  waa  m 
feeble  and  precocious  lad,  taking  little  Interest  in  (he  ordinary 
afmrts  of  cbildhood,  leartdtig  to  read  before  he  was  aUe  to  talk 
|4ainly,  and  the  prod^  of  tire  neighbourhood  for  accurate 
spelling.    Before  Horace  was  ten  years  old  (rSio),  his  father 
became  bankrupt,  his  home  was  sold  by  the  sheriff,  andZaccheM 
Greeley  himseH  fled  the  state  to  escape  arrest  for  debt.  Tbe 
family  soon  removed  to  West  Haven,  Vermont,  where,  all 
working  together,  they  made  a  scanty  living  as  day  labenrera. 
Horace  from  childhood  desired  to  be  a  printer,  and,  when  barrfy 
eleven  years  old,  tried  to  be  taken'as  an  apprwitiee  in  an  office 
at  Whitehall,  New  York,  bni  was  rejected  oh  account  of  his 
youtb.    After  three  years  more  with  the  family  as  a  day  labourer 
•t  West  Haven,  he  succeeded,  with  his  father's  censenl,  in  being 
apprenticed  in  the  office  of  The  Northfm  SpecMar,  at  East 
Poultncy,  Vermont.   Here  he  soon  bccime  a  good  workman, 
dcvcteped  a  passion  for  politics  ond  especially  for  poliiScal 
statistics,  came  to  be  depended  upon  for  more  or  less  of  the 
editing  of  tbc  paper,  and  waa  a  ftgarc  in  the  viFlagc  debating 
society.    He  received  only  $40  a  year,  but  he  sent  most  of  his 
money  to  hia  father.    In  June  1830  The  Northern  Spectator  was 
suspended.     Iilcaniime  his  father  had  removed  Fa  a  small  tract 
of  wild  land  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
3eni.  from  Eric.    The  released  apprentice  now  visited  his  parents, 
and  worked  for  a  Ittllc  time  with  them  on  the  farm,  meanwhile 
seeking  employment  in  various  printing  offices,  and,  when  he 
got  it,  giving  nearly  all  his  earnings  to  his  father.    At  last,  with 
no  further  prospect  of  work  nearer  home,  he  started  for  New 
York.    He  travelled  on  foot  and  by  canal-boat,  entering  New 
York  in  August  1831,  with  alf  his  clothra  in  a  bundle  carried 
over  his  back  with  a  slick,  and  with  but  tiO  m  his  pocket. 
More  than  half  of  this  sum  was  exhausted  while  hi  made  vain 
efforts  to  find  employment.    Many  refused  to  employ  him,  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  rtinaway  apprentice,  and  his  poor, 
ill-fitting  apparel  and  rustic  look  were  everywhere  greatly  against 
him.    At  last  he  found  work  on  a  3jmo  New  Testament,  set 
in  agate,  double  columns,  with  a  middle  column  of  notes  in 
pearl.    It  was  so  difficult  and  so  poorly  paid  that  other  printers 
had  all  abandoned  it.   He  barely  succeeded  in  making  enough 
to  pay  his  board  bill,  but  he  finished  the  task,  and  thus  found 
■ubsequcnt  employment  easier  to  get.  ' 

In  January  1833  Greeley  fotnicd  a  partnership  with  Flrancis 
T.  Story,  a  fellow-workman.  Their  combined  capital  amounted 
to  about  S150.  Procuring  their  type  on  credit,  they  opened  a 
small  office,  and  undertook  the  printing  of  the  Morning  Posl^^ht 
fiist  cheap  paper  published  in  New  York,  lis  projector,  Dr 
Horatio  D.  Shepard,  meant  to  sell  it  for  one  cent,  but  under  the 
arguments  of  Greeley  he  was  persuaded  to  fix  the  price  at  two 
cents.  The  paper  tailed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  printers 
losing  only  (50  or  S60  by  the  cipcrimcnt.  They  stjll  had  a  Bank 
Note  Reporter  to  print,  and  soon  got  the  pTintiAg  of  a  tri-weckly 
paper,  the  Constitutionalist,  the  organ  (rf  some  lottery  dealers. 
Within  six  months  Story  was  drowned,  but  his  brother-in-law, 
Jonas  Winchester,  took  his  place  in  the  firm.  Grcclcy  was  now 
asked  by  James  Gordon  Benncit  to  go  into  partnership  n-ithhim 
in  starling  rA(//craW.  He  declined  thcvinture, but  recommended 
the  partner  whom  Bennett  subsequently  took.  On  the  and  of 
Hirch  1834.  Greeley  and  Wnchcstcr  issued  the  first  number  of 
The  NetB  Yorker,  a  weekly  literary  and  news  paper,  the  firm  then 
supposing  itself  to  be  worth  about  $3000.  Of  the  first  number 
they  sold  about  100  copies;  o£  the  second,  nearly  300.  There 
was  an  avetagc  increase  for  the  next  month  of  about  100  copies 
per  week.  The  second  volume  began  with  a  droilation  of  about 
4550  copies,  and  with  a  loss  on  the  first  year's  publication  of 
(jooa  The  second  year  ended  with  7000  aubscribcn  and  a 
further  loss  of  $2000.   By^be  end  of  the  third  year  The  Nea 


Ytrbtr  had  Rachsd  k  diodatlM  of  QsoocupiM.aAd  had  susUinod 
a  total  loss  of  $7000.  It  was  published  seven  yean  (until  the 
leth  of  September  iB4i>,  and  was  never  profitable,  but  it  was 
widely  fopthx,  and  it  gave  Greeley,  who  was  Us  sole  cdito^ 
anfh  prominence.  On  the  5th  of  July  1836  Grcclcy  married 
Miss  Mary  V.  Cheney,  a  Connecticut  school  teacher,  whom  ho  had 
met  in  a  Grahamiie  ^vegetarian)  boarding-house  in  New  York. 

During  the  publkation  of  The  New  Yorktr  he  added  to  the 
scanty  Income  whicb-the  job  printing  brought  ^im  by  supplying 
editerial&to  the  short-lived  'DaUy  WkiganA  various  other  publica- 
tions. In  i8j8  he  httt  gained  such  sUading  as  a  writer  Uiai  be 
tras  select<ed  by  Tfauriow  Weed,  WilHan  H.  Seward,  and  other 
leadersof  tlM  Whig  Party,  fbrijieeditarshinof  a  campaign  paper 
entitled  Tftii  ftj^tmiim^  puUUhed  at  Albany.  He  Continued 
The  New  Y»rher,  and  travelled  between  Albany  and  New  Y«k 
each  week  tocdit  the  twopapers.  They«ferKfttMNWaBac{ui*tand 
Instructive  rather  tban  a  vebemint  CMipaign  sheet,  and  tbe 
Whigs  believed  that  it  had  a  great  effM  upon  the  elections  of 
the  nest  year.  When,  on  thc  and  of  May  1&40,  some  time  aftw 
the  nommolion  by  the  Whig  party  of  William  Henry  Hanisoa 
for  the  Presidency,  Owelcy  began  the  publication  of  a  new 
weekly  campaign  paper,  The  Log  Cabin,  it  sprang-at  once  iirio  a 
great  circulation;  4^000  copies  of  the  liist  aombcr  were  sold, 
and  it  finally  rose  to  80,000,  It  was  considerod  a  brilliant 
political  success,  but  it  was  not  profitable,  and  in  September 
1841  was  merged  in  the  Weekly  Trihune.  On  the  3rd  <rf  April 
1841,  Grcetcy  announced  that  en  the  following  Saturday  (April 
Toth)  he  would  begin  the  publication  of  a  daily  new^pec  ol  iht 
same  general  principles,  it  be  called  The  Tribune,  He  was  n6w 
entirely  without  money.  From  fc  personal  Mend,  James  Cogger 
hall,  he  borrowed  1 1000,  on  Which  capllaland  the  editor's  reputa- 
tion The  Tribune  was  founded.  It  began  with  5*0  subscribers. 
The  first  week's  expenses  were  $523  and  the  receipts  $9».  By 
the  endof  the  fourth  week  it  had  run  upacirculationof  6000,  and 
by  the  seventh  reached  11,000,  which  was  then  the  full  capacity 
of  its  press.  It  was  alert,  cheerful  and  aggrtsuve,  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  attacks  of  rival  pipen»  and  promised  nicGcsi 
(Jmost  from  the  start. 

-  From  this  time  Greeley  was  pc^larTy  identified  with  The 
Tribune,  and  its  share  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  time  Is  hit 
history.  It  soon  becamt  moderate^  prosperous,  and  his  assured 
income  should  have  placed  him  beyond  pecuniary  worry.  His 
income  was  long  above  gi  5:000  per  year,  frequently  as  much  at 
$35,000  or  more.  But  he  lacked  business  ihrin,  inherited  a 
disposition  to  endorse  for  his  friends,  and  was  often  unable  I© 
distinguish  between  deserving  applicants  for  aid  and  adventurers. 
He  was  thus  frequcnily  straitened,  and,  as  his  necessities  pressed, 
he  sold  successive  interesls  in  his  newspaper.  At  the  outset  hs 
owned  the  whole  of  it.  When  it  was  already  firmly  established 
(in  July  1841),  he  took  in  Thomas  McElrath  as  an  equal  partner, 
upon  the  contribution  oF  $2000  to  *he  common  fund.  By  the 
1st  of  January  1849  he  had  reduced  his  interest  to  31)  shares  out 
of  100;  by  July  and,,  1860,  to  15  shares;  in  i868  he  owned  onty 
9;  and  in  1871,  only  6.  In  1867  the  stodcscAd  forS65o6par 
share,  and  his  last  sate  wa«  for  tqfioo.  H«  bou^t  wild  lands, 
look  stock  in  mining  companies,  desiccated  egg  companies, 
jiatcnt  looms,  photo-lithographic  companies,  gave  away  pro- 
fusely, lent  to  fSausiblc  rascals,  and  was  the  ready  prey  of  every 
new  inventor  who  chanced  to  find  him  with  money  or  with 
property  that  he  could  readily  convert  into  money. 

In  September  1841  Greeley  merged  his  weekly  papers,  The 
tog  Cabin  and  The  New  Yorker,  info  The  Weekly  Tribune,  which 
soon  attained  as  wide  circulation  as  [is  predecessors,  and  wat 
much  more  profitable.  It  rose  In  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment to  a  total  circulation  of  aquartcrof  amiHiofl.and  it  some- 
times had  for  successive  yeats  140,000  to  150,000.  Forsevc^ 
years  it  was  rarely  much  below  100,000.  Its  subscribers  were 
found  throughout  all  quarters  of  the  northern  halt  of  the  Vtikm 
from  Kfaine  to  Oregon,  large  packages  going  to  remote  disiricti 
beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri,  whose  only  connexion  wilfc 
the  outside  world  was  Ihrou^  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  m^. 
The  readers  of  this  weekV  ptper  acquired  a  petsor»l  affcctioii  for 
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ila  editor,  awl  he  was  itm  lor  muqr  year*  the  American  writer 
most  wkkly  knoWn  and  most  popular  among  the  rural  clattc*. 
"the  circulation  of  Tie  Doily  TribuiK  was  never  proportionately 
great— iu  advocacy  ot  a  protective  tariff,  pr<^il>it«ry  liquor 
l^slaiioD  and  other  peculiarities,  repelling  a  large  supQprt 
n^ch  it  might  othcrwiie  have  commaM^d  in  New  York.  It 
rose  withw  a  short  tirae.a(ler  Its  establishment  to  a  drcnbtioo  of 
ao.ooo,  reached  50,000  and  te,ooo  during  the  Civil  Wat,  and 
thereafter  rangefl  at  from  30,000  to  45,000.  After  May  1S45  a 
semi-weeLly  edition  was  abo  printed,  which  ulUmatdy  reached 
asteadycirculationof  from  15,00010 15,000. 

From  the  outset  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Greeley  to 
bear  all  aides,  and  lo  extend  a  ^>edal  hospitality  to  new  ideas. 
Jr  March  1841  Tke  Tribtaie  began  to  give  one  column  daily  lo  a 
discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier,  contributed  by 
Albert  Brisbane.  Gradually  Greeley  came  to  advocate  some  of 
these  doctrines  editorially.  In  1846  he  had  a  sharp  discusson 
upon  them  with  a  former  subordinate,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  then 
employed  upon  a  rival  journal.  It  continued  through  twelve 
articles  on  each  side,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  book 
form.  Greeley  became  personally  iuterested  in  one  of  the 
Foorlcritc  assodaUona,  the  North  Ameikan  Phalanx,  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  (1843-1855),  while  the  influence  of  bis  discusuons 
doubtless  led  to  ot  gave  encouragement  to  other  aocialisiic 
experiments,  such  as  that  at  Brook  Farm.  When  this  was 
abandoned,  it)  leader  George  Ripley,  with  one  or  two  other 
members,  sought  employment  from  Greeley  upon  Tiu  Tribune. 
Gredey  dissented  from  many  of  Fourier's  propositions,  and  in 
later  years  was  careful  lo  explain  that  the  principle  of  association 
for  the  common  good  of  working  men  and  the  elevation  of  labour 
was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  him.  Co-operation  among 
working  men  he  continued  to  urge  tltroughout  his  life.  In  1850 
the  Fox  Sisters,  on  his  wife's  invitation,  spent  several  weeks  in  his 
house.  His  altitude  towards  their  "roppings"  and  "spiritual 
manifestations"  was  one  of  observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  bis 
Recolloclioiu  he  wrole  concerning  these  maDifcslalions:  "  That 
some  of  ihcm  are  the  result  of  juggle,  collusion  or  trick  I  am 
confident ;  that  others  are  not,  I  decidedly  believe." 

From  boyhood  he  had  believed  in  a  protective  tariS,  and 
throughout  bis  active  life  he  was  its  most  trenchant  advocate 
and  propagandist.  Besides  constantly  urging  it  in  the  columns 
of  The  Tribune,  he  appeared  as  early  as  ifL|j  in  a  public  debate 
on  "  The  Grounds  of  Protection/'  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Farke  Godwin  as  his  opponents.  A  series  of  popular  essays 
on  the  subject  were  published  over  bis  own  signature  in  Tke 
Triiune  in  1S69,  and  subsequently  republished  in  book  form, 
with  ft  title-page  describing  protection  to  home  industry  as  a 
system  of  national  co-operation  for  the  elevation  of  labour. 
He  opposed  woman  suffrage  on  the  ground  that  the  majority 
of  women  did  not  want  it  and  never  would,  and  declared  that 
until  woman  should  "  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom 
to  etiquette,"  he  "could  not  see  bow  the  'woman's  rights 
theory '  is  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  a  logically  defensible 
absUaction."  He  aided  practical  efforts,  however,  for  extend- 
ing  the  sphere  of  woman's  employments.  He  opposed  the 
theatres,  and  (or  a  time  refused  to  publish  thtax  advertisements. 
He  held  the  most  rigid  views  on  the  sanctity  of  nareiage  and 
against  easy  divorce,  and  vehemently  defended  them  in  con* 
trovenies  with  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  others.  He  practised 
and  pertinaciously  advocated  total  abstinence  from  spirituous 
liquors,  but  did  not  regard  prohibitory  laws  as  always  wise. 
He  denounced  ttie  repudiation  of  state  debts  or  the  failure  to 
pay  interest  on  them.  He  was  zealous  for  Irish  repeal,  once 
held  a  place  in  the  "  Directory  of  the  Friends  of  Ireland,"  and 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  He  used  the  occasion  of 
Charles  Dickens's  first  visit  to  America  to  urge  intcmalional 
cof^rigbl,  and  was  one  of  the  few  editors  to  avoid  alike  the 
flunkeyism  with  which  Dickens  was  fint  received,  and  the 
ferocity  with  which  he  was  assailed  after  the  publication  of  his 
American  Notes.  On  the  occasion  of  Dickens's  sccoctd  viut  to 
America,  Creels  presided  at  the  great  banquet  given  him 
fcythepiMiDf  Ibecottfttiy.  He  made  the  fiitt  elaboiate  iqMiiU 


of  popiUar  (dentifie  iKturea  by  ImIi  AfHiit  ftsd  otlitr  sothart- 
ties.  He  gave  amfde  hearing  to  the  advocates  of  pluwoBmptv 
and  of  pboDogmphic  ^telling.  He  was  one  of  the  most  "■"[■n  n- 
ous  advocates  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  of  many  other  istansl 
improvements. 

But  it  is  as  an  anti-slavciy  leader,  and  as  pednp*  the  diid 
agency  ui  educating  the  mass  of  the  Northern  people  to  that 
opposition  ttuongh  legal  forma  to  the  catcn^on  ot  alaveijr 

which  culminated  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War,  that  Greeley's  main  work  was  done.  Incidents  in 
it  were  his  veliement  iq>pafiitioD  to  the  Mexican  War  as  a  Khene 
for  more  slavery  terriUuy,  the  assault  made  iq»n  Urn  in  Washing- 
ton by  Congressman  Albert  Rust  of  Arkansas  in  1856,  an  iodid- 
ment  in  Virginia  in  the  same  year  for  circulating  incendiary 
documents,  perpetual  denunciation  of  him  in  Southern  oewv 
papers  aiid  speeches,  and  the  hostiUty  of  the  Abotitiooisi^ 
who  regarded  his  course  as  too  conservative.  His  ai>U-«lavcfy 
work  culminated  in  his  appeal  to  President  Linoolit,  entitled 
"  The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,"  in  which  be  urged  "  that  aU 
attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  at  the  same  time  uphold 
its  inciting  cause "  were  preposterous  and  futile,  and  that 
"  every  hour  of  deference  to  slavery  "  was  "  an  hour  of  added 
and  deepened  peril  to  the  Union."  President  Lincoln  in  hit 
r^ly  said:  "  My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. . . .  What  I  ib» 
about  slavery  and  the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  1  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Unioa;  atkd  what  I  forlMat,  I  fortteaj  because 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union ...  I  have  here 
stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  official  duty;  and 
I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-cxpressed  personal  wish 
that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free."  Precisely  one  month 
after  the  date  of  this  reply  thq  Cmaocvation  Proclareation  vas 
issued. 

Greeley's  poUtical  activity,  first  as  a  Whig,  and  then  as  om 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  was  incessant;  but  be 
held  few  offices.  In  1848-1849  he  served  a  three  months'  term 
in  Congress,  filling  a  vacancy.  He  introduced  the  first  bill  fee 
giving  small  tracts  of  government  land  free  to  actual  settlers, 
and  pi^lished  an  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  allowaoce  of  mileage 
to  members,  which  corrected  the  evil,  but  brought  him  much 
personal  obloquy.  In  the  National  Republican  Convention  vn 
i860,  not  being  sent  by  the  RepubUoins  of  his  own  sute  00 
accowit  of  his  opposition  to  WiUiara  Seward  as  a  candidate, 
he  was  made  a  delegate  for  Oregon.  His  active  hostility  to 
Seward  did  much  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  statesman, 
and  to  bring  about  instead  the  nomination  of  Abraham  IjnDrin. 
This  was  attributed  by  his  opponents  to  personal  motives,  and 
a  letter  from  Gtedey  to  Seward,  the  publication  of  which  be 
challenged,  was  produced,  to  show  that  tn  his  struggling  days 
he  had  been  wounded  at  Seward's  failure  to  offer  him  office.  In 
1861  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  his  principal 
opponent  being  William  U.  Evarts.  When  it  was  deal  that 
Eyarts  could  not  be  elected,  his  supporters  threw  their  vote* 
(or  a  third  candidate,  Ira  Harris,  who  was  thus  chosen  over 
Grecky  by  a  small  majority.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be 
favoured  allowing  the  Southern  states  to  secede,  provided  a 
majority  ol  theii  people  at  a  fair  election  should  so  decide, 
declaring  "  that  he  b^>ed  never  to  live  in  a  Republic  whncd 
one  section  was  pinned  to  the  other  by  bayonets."  .  When  the 
war  began  he  urged  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  it.  Tht 
"  On  to  lUchmond  "  appeal,  which  appeared  day  after  day  ia 
The  Tribiate,  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him,  and  it  did  not 
wholly  meet  his  approval;  but  after  the  defeat  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  he  was  widely  blamed  for  it.  In  1864  he  urged 
negotiations  for  peace  with  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  Canada,  and  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to 
confer  with  them.  They  wt  found  to  have  00  suffidcnt 
authority.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  LincoUi  Presidential 
electors  for  New  York.  At  Ihe  dose  of  the  war,  Contrary  to 
the  general  feeling  o[  his  party,  he  urged  universal  amnesty  and 
impartial  suffrage  as  the  basis  o(  tcconstrvclion.  In  1867  his 
friends  agam  wished  to  elca  binij^  the. Senate  <fl  the  Unilcd 
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Sute^uidtbeindlcaiioinmnalliahisbvoar.'  But  he  lefuBcJ 

to  be  elected  under  any  miupprebcnsioa  of  his  altitude,  and 
with  what  hi»  friends  thought  tf&neoeuaiy  candour  re-iuted 
his  obiKwimu  views  oa  universal  anuws^  at  IcuKtb,  just  before 
the  time  for  tbe  election,  wlih  the  certainty  that  this  would  pre- 
vent his  success,  Some  months  later  he  signed  the  bail  bond  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  provoked  a  torrent  of  public  indigna- 
tion. He  had  writun  a  popular  history  of  the  late  war,  the  first 
volume  having  an  imneue  sale  and  Iwinfljng  him  onusually 
la^  profits.  The  second  was  just  issued,  and  the  snbscribefs, 
in  their  anger,  refused  by  thousands  to  receive  it.  An  un- 
succcssful  attempt  was  also  made  to  C^xl  Mid  Inm  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York. 

In  1867  hs  was  a  ddcgaiMt-Iuge  to  cooventioo  for  the 
jevisioa  of  the  stau  constitution,  and  la  1869  and  1870  be  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  controller  of  the  state  and  member 
of  Congress  respectively,  but  in  each  case  w^j  defeated. 

He  was  dissatisfied  with  General  Grant's  admioislration,  and 
became  its  sharp  critic  The  discxmtent  wbicb  he  did  much  to 
develop  ended  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
party,  which  held  its  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in 
1873,  and  nominated  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  For  a  time 
the  tide  of  feeling  ran  strongly  in  his  favour.  It  was  first  checlied 
by  the  action  of  his  UfejiMig  opponents,  the  Democrats,  who 
■Isa  nominated  him  at  their  National  Convention.  He  expected 
their  support,  on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  tbe  South 
ind  hostility  to  Grant,  but  he  thought  it  a  mistake  to  give  him 
their  formal  nomination.  The  event  proved  bis  wisdom.  Many 
Republicans  who  had  sympathized  with  his  criticisms  of  the 
administration,  and  with  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
at  the  first  convention,  were  repelled  by  the  coalition.  This 
feeling  grew  stronger  until  the  election.  His  old  parly  associates 
regarded  him  as  a  renegade,  the  Democrats  gave  him  a  half- 
b»ited  support.  The  tone  of  the  canvass  was  one  of  unusual 
bitterness,  amounting  sometimes  to  actual  ferodty.  In  August, 
on  representations  of  the  oLmning  state  of  the  c<»te«t,  be  tooic 
the  field  in  person,  and  made  a  series  of  campaign  speeches, 
beginning  in  New  England  and  extending  througliout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm, 
and  were  regarded  at  the  time  by  both  friends  and  opponents 
as  the  most  brilliant  continuous  exhibition  of  varied  intellectual 
power  ever  made  by  a  candidate  in  a  presidential  canvass. 
General  Grant  received  in  the  election  3,597,070  voles,  Greeley 
3,834,079.  The  only  states  Greeley  carried  were  Ceorgia, 
KcntiKky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

Be  bad  resigned  tiis  editorsliip  of  TAe  Tribuiu  immediately 
after  the  nomination;  he  now  resumed  it  cbeerfullyi  but  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  his  powers  had  been  overstrained. 
For  years  he  bad  suffered  greatly  from  sleeplessness.  During 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  campaign  ihe  difficulty  was 
increased.  Returning  from  his  campaign  tour,  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wue,  and  for  some  wedcs  had 
practically  no  ileep  at  aO.  This  resulted  in  an  inflammation 
of  [he  upper  membrane  of  the  brain,  delirium  and  death.  He 
expired  on  the  a9th  of  November  1871.  His  funeral  was  a 
NiBple  but  impressive  public  pagcsnt.  Tbe  boc^  lay  in  state 
ii  the  City  Hall,  where  it  was  sunounded  by  crowds  of  may 
thousands.  The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Um'ted  States,  the  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  puUic  men 
lA  both  parlies,  who  followed  the  bearse  in  a  solemn  procession, 
preceded  by  the  mayor  and  other  dvic  authorities,  down 
Broadway.  He  bad  been  the  target  of  constant  attack  during 
bis  Hfc,  and  bis  personal  foibles,  careless  dress  and  mentu 
ecceniricities  were  the  theme  of  endless  ridicule.  But  his 
death  revealed  tbe  high  regard  in  which  be  was  generally  held 
as  a  leader  of  o|»nion  and  faithful  public  snvant.  "  Our  later 
PtanUin  "  Whittier  called  him.  and  it  is  in  some  such  lij^t  his 
countrymen  remember  him. 

In  1851  Greeley  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time,  serving 
as  a  jutyman  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitioo,  appearing  before 
a  coinmittce  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  newq>VKr  taxes. 
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and  urging  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  en  advttUsements. 
In  1855  be  made  a  secood  trip  to  Eunqw.  In  Paris  he  was 
arrested  on  tbe  suit  of  a  sculptor,  whose  statue  had  been  injwcd 
in  the  New  Yorii  Wotld's  Fair  (of  which  fae  had  been  a  director), 
•ad  spertl  two  days  in  Clichy,  of  which  he  gave  in  amusing 
account.  In  1859  he  visited  California  by  the  ovcriand  route, 
and  bad  numerous  public  recepliona.  In  1871  tie  visited  Texas, 
and  liit  trip  through  tbe  southern  rountiy,  where  he  had  onoe 
been  so  hated,  was  an  ovation.  About  1853  be  purchssed  a 
form  at  Chapptqua,  New  York,  where  he  afWtwuds  hahitnally 
spent  his  Saturdays,  and  experimented  In  agriculture.  He 
was  in  constant  demand  as  a  lecturer  from  1843,  wbea  lie  made 
his  first  appearance  00  tbe  platforn,  always  tew  Urge  audieiiees, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  bad  mansgement  in  nooey  matters,  icoeived 
considerable  sums,  sometimes  I6000  or  tjooo  tar  a  alagle 
winter's  lecturing.  He  was  also  much  sought  for  as  a  con- 
tributor, over  hb  own  signature,  to  the  weekly  newspapers, 
and  was  sometimes  largely  paid  for  these  articles.  lo  religioas 
faith  he  was  from  boyluod  a  Univmalist,  and  for  naay  yean 
was  a  conspicuous  member  <rf  the  leading  Univenalist  (faudi 
in  New  York. 

His  published  works  are:  MiHts  Toward  Sltfarw  (1850); 
Claucts  at  Europe  (1851);  Ilistary  0/  Uu  StruigU  jor  SImry 
Ezletuion  (1856);  Omland  Journty  U  San  FraneUet  (1860); 
Tha  AiHtrican  Confiiel  (3  vols.,  1864-1866);  XeeoUttliMU  ef  a 
Busy  Life  li86S;  new  edition,  with  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  his  later  years,  his  argument  with  Robert  Dale  Owen 
on  Uorriago  and  Divorce,  and  Miscellanies,  187^);  Estajs 
OK  Political  Eewomy  (1S70);  and  What  I  lumm  of  Parmii^ 
(1871).  He  also  assisted  bis  brother-in-law,  John  F.  Clevdaod, 
in  editing  A  PolUical  Test-book  (i860),  and  supervised  for  many 
years  the  annual  issues  of  Tke  Wkii  Almattac  and  Tkt  IWiiMs 
Almanac,  comprising  extensive  political  statistics. 

Tbe  best  Lives  of  Greeley  are  those  fay  Tames  Panon  (New  VoHi, 
18551  new  ed.,  Boston,  1S72)  and  W.  A.  Linn  (N.Y.  1903).  Lives 
have  also  been  written  by  L.  U.  Reavis  (New  York,  iSn).  and  L. 
D.  Ineersotl  (Chicago,  1873):  and  there  is  a  Unnmu  if  Horata 
CruUy  (New  Vorit/1873).  (V.  R.) 

QREELET,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Wdd  county, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.,  about  jo  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890) 
(1900)  3033  (t86  foeeiga-bofiO;  (1910)  8)79.  It  is 
servedby  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Cohindo  ft  SoBtbeoi  railways. 
In  1908  a  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Denver  ft  Gneley  Electric 
railway.  The  city  is  tbe  seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Colorado  (iS8g).  There  are  rich  coal-fields  nesr  the  city.  The 
county  is  natunlly  arid  and  unproductive,  and  its  agricultural 
importance  Is  dne  to  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation.  In 
1S99  Weld  counV  had  under  irrlgatioQ  316,613  acres,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  101-1%  shKe  18S9,  and  a  much  Urger 
irrigated  area  than  in  any  ether  county  of  the  state.  Irrigation 
ditches  ore  supplied  with  water  chiefly  f  nun  the  Cache  la  Powtre, 
Big  Thompson  and  South  PlaUe  rivem,  near  tbe  foothills. 
The  principal  ci<>ps  are  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  onions,  cabbsges 
and  peas;  in  1S99  Weld  county  raised  1,811,385  busheb  of 
potatoes  on  3^,195  acres  (53%  of  the  pouto  acrca^^c  for  the 
entire  itate).  llie  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  a  gtowing 
industiy,  a  laige  factoiy  having  been  estaUUied  at  Giceley 
in  1903.  Beets  are  also  grown  as  (bod  for  live  stock,  eqiecislly 
sheep.  Peas,  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  onions  are  canned  here. 
Greeley  was  founded  in  1870  by  Nathan  Cook  Meeker  (1817- 
1S79),  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribiau.  With  the 
support  of  Horace  Gredey  0&  wboaehonour  the  town  was  aained), 
he  began  in  1869  to  advocate  in  Tkt  THbimt  the  founding  of  an 
agricultural  colony  in  Colorado.  Subsequently  President  Hayes 
oppointed  him  Indian  agent  at  While  River,  Colorado,  and  he 
was  killed  at  what  is  now  Medter,  Colorado,  in  an  uprising  of  tbe 
Ute  Indians.  Under  Uecker^  scheme,  which  attracted  mainly 
people  from  New  England  and  New  York  state,  most  of  whcMS 
were  able  to  contribute  at  least  a  little  capital,  the  Union  Cok>ny 
of  Colorado  was  organised  and  chartered,  and  bought  originally 
11,000  acres  of  land,  each  member  being  entitled  to  buy  from  it 
one  residence  lot,  one  butiness  lot,  and  a  traa  of  fann  land 
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The  fundft  tbui  scquired  were,  to  a  biie  extent,  expended 
in  making  public  improvements.  A  cbuje  iniertod  in  all  deeds 
foitade  the  ule  of  inundcating  Uquon  on  ibe  land  conrenied, 
under  pain  of  the  rwenioo  of  such  properly  to  the  colony. 
The  iniiiatioa  fees  ($;)  were  otcd  for  the  expenses  of  locating  the 
colony,  and  the  membeistiip  certificaie  feet  ($150)  were  ex- 
pended in  the  comtruciion  of  irrigating  ditches,  as  was  the 
money  recdved  from  the  sale  of  town  lots,  except  about  $13,000 
invested  in  a  school  building  (now  the  Meeker  Building).  Greeley 
wasoTganitedasatownin  tB7i,andwaschartcredasa  city  of  the 
second  dan  in  1886.  The"UnioD  Colony  of  Colondo"  still  exists 
as  an  incorporated  body  and  holds  reverstonary  rights  in  streets, 
alleys  and  public  grounds,  and  in  all  places  "  where  intozicatiog 
liquon  are  manufactured,  sold  or  given  away,  as  a  beverage." 

See  Richard  T.  Ely,  "  A  Study  of  a  '  Decreed '  Town,"  Harper't 
Uatatin*.  vol.  106  (1907-1903J,  p.  390  sqq. 

QRSBN.  ALEXANDER  HENRY  (tSji-iM).  English  geolo- 
gist, son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheldon  Green,  master  of  the 
Astaby  Grammar  School,  was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  toth  of 
October  1831.  He  was  educated  partly  at  his  father's  school, 
Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch,  and  afterwards  at  Conville  and  Caius 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  wbete  he  graduated  aa  sixth  wrangler 
in  i8ss  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  odlcge.  In  1861  he 
J^ed  the  Geolopcal  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  surveyed 
large  areas  of  the  midland  counties,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire. 
He  wrote  (wholly  or  in  part)  memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Banbtiry 
(1864),  of  Stodtport  (18M),  of  North  Derfajrsbire  (t86g,  ind  ed. 
1887),  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Coal-field  (1878).  In  1874  he  retired 
from  the  Geological  Survey,  having  been  appointed  proressor 
of  geology  in  the  Yorkshire  CoUcge  at  Leeds;  in  1885  he  became 
alio  professor  of  mathematics,  while  for  many  years  he  held 
the  lecturc^p  on  geidogy  at  the  adioirt  of  nulitary  engineering 
ai  Chatham.  He  waadected  F.R.S.  In  i«86,  and  two  years  bier 
was  choscD  professor  of  geology  in  tlic  univer^ty  of  Oxford. 
His  manual  of  Pkyskal  Geology  ltij6, 3rd  ed.  iSSi)  is  an  excellent 
book.  He  died  at  Boar's  Hill,  Oxford,  on  the  ipthoTAugust  1896. 

A  portrait  of  him,  with  brief  memoir,  was  pubUsbed  in  Prat. 
YorkA.  Cwt.  and  PolyUdmic  Sec,  xiiL  333. 

QRBER,  DDFP(  1 791-187  5),  American  politician  and  joumaUst, 
was  bom  in  Woodfonl  couniy,  Kentucky,  on  the  15th  of  August 
1791.  He  was  a  Khool  teacher  in  hi>  native  state,  served  during 
the  War  of  tSii  in  the  Kentncky  ndlilla.  and  then  settled  in 
Missouri,  iriiere  he  worked  as  a  schoolmaster  and  practised  hw. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Const i tut tonBl  Convention 
of  iSio,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
in  1810  and  to  the  state  Senate  in  i8»,  serving  one  term  in  each 
house.  Becoming  tntciested  in  lourmtian,  he  purchased  and 
for  two  years  edited  the  St  Louis  Enquirer.  In  1815  be  bought 
and  afterwards  edited  in  Washington,  D.C.,  The  United  Slates 
Tdtpafi,  wbkh'soon  became  the  principal  organ  of  the  Jackson 
men  in  oppositien  to  the  Adams  administration.  Upon  Andrew 
Jackson's  dectton  to  the  presidency,  the  Tttegrapk  became  the 
principal  monthpiece  of  the  administration,  and  received  printing 
patronage  estimated  in  value  at  $50,000  a  year,  while  Green 
became  one  of  the  coterie  of  unofTicial  advisers  of  Jackson 
known  as  the  "  Kitchen  Calrinet."  In  the  quarrri  between 
Jadion  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Green  supported  the  latter,  and 
ihroo^  the  ctriunms  at  the  Tekpaph  violently  attacked  the 
administration.  In  consequence,  bis  paper  was  deprived  of  the 
government  printing  in  the  spring  of  1831.  Green,  however, 
continued  to  edit  it  in  the  Calhoun  interest  until  1S35,  and  gave 
vigorous  support  to  that  leader's  nullification  views.  From  1835 
to  1838  he  edited  TA*  Rtformalion,  a  radically  partisan  publics' 
tion,  devoted  to  free  trade  and  the  extreme  sUtes'  rights  theory. 
In  1&41-1843  he  was  in  Europe  on  belialf  of  the  Tyler  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
appcdntiDcnt  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  oegoUate  in  Wadtington 
concerning  the  boundary  dispute  between  Maine  8nd>  Canada. 
In  January  1843  Green  esUbliihed  in  New  York  City  n  short -lived 
Jovrnal,  The  RtpuUic,  to  combat  the  spoils  system  and  to 
advocate  free  trade.  In  Septeml>er  1S44  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
«f  atate,  sent  Green  to  Taias  ostensibly  as  eoosul  at  Gahrcston, 


but  actuany.  it  appears,  lo  report  to  tba  admli^raitan,  then 

considering  the  qucstioo  ol  1  be  annexatto«  of  Tcxaa,  coDcenung 
the  political  situation  In  Texas  and  Mexko.  After  the  ck>ie  o( 
the  war  with  Mexico  Green  was  sent  to  that  aNuitry  1^1849 
by  PrcMdent  Taylor  to  iKgotiate  concerning  the  moneys  whkb, 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  pay,  and  he  saved  his  country  a  consideral>lc  sam  by 
arranging  for  payment  in  exchange  instead  of  in  spede.  Suhse> 
quently  Green  was  engaged  in  railway  buUding  in  Ceorgja  and 
Abbama.  On  the  loth  of  June  1875  he  died  in  DaltOB,  Ceai|ia, 
a  city  which  In  1848  he  had  helped  to  found. 

QREBM.  JOHH  RICHARD  (iSjT-iSBj).  Englisli  histoTian, 
was  tmm  at  Oxford  on  iith  December  1837,  and  educated  tt 
Magdalen  College  School  and  at  Jesus  College,  where  be  otNafaicd 
an  open  scholarship.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  Kodk  ordcts  and 
tiecame  the  incumbent  of  St  Philip's,  Stepney.  His  preaching 
was  eloquent  and  able;  he  worked  diligently  among  bb  poor 
parishioners  and  won  their  affection  by  hb  ready  qrmpathy. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  history  in  a  scholarly  fashion,  and  wnic 
much  (or  tlie  Salurday  Ketiem.  Partly  because  his  health  was 
weak  and  paxtSy  because  he  ceased  to  ^rae  with  the  tcacUng 
of  the  Church  of  En^aiid,  he  abandoned  deiical  life  and  devoted 
himself  lo  history;  ia  iflW  be  took  the  post  of  librarian  at 
Lambeth,  but  his  heahh  was  already  breaking  down  and  be 
was  attacked  by  consumption.  His  SItort  History  ef  Ike  Enlist 
People  (1874)  at  once  attained  extraordinary  ptqmlarity,  and 
was  afterwards  expanded  in  a  woik  of  four  volumes  (1877-^80). 
Green  is  pre-«nincntly  a  picturesque  historian;  he  bad  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  keen  eye  for  colour.  His  chief  aim  waste 
depict  the  progresuve  life  of  the  English  people  rather  thin  to 
write  a  political  hbtoiy  of  ttie  En^ish  state.  In  accompUsUng 
this  aim  he  worked  iq>  the  results  (4  wide  rendfaig  into  a  leiica 
of  brifiiant  pictures.  While  generally  accutate  In  hb  sutcraent 
of  facts,  and  showing  a  firm  grasp  of  the  main  tendency  of  a 
period,  he  often  Imilds  more  on  his  authorities  than  is  warranted 
by  thdr  words,  and  b  apt  to  overlook  points  which  wonU  have 
forced  hlra  to  modify  hb  representations  and  lower  tbe  tone  of 
hb  coloura.  From  hb  animated  pages  thontaods  have  learned 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  history  of  tbeir  own  people,  but  couM 
scarcely  learn  to  appreciate  tbe  complextly  inherent  ia  aH 
historical  movement.  Hb  style  b  extremely  bright,  but  it 
hu&stobriety aitd prescntsiomeidiectatioos.  Hblater  histories. 
Tlu  ItoHnt  of  Enijlani  (1882)  and  The  Conquest  of  En^ani 
(rB8]),  are  more  sol)crly  written  than  hts  earlier  books,  and  are 
valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  Green  died  it 
Hentone  on  the  7th  of  March  1883.  He  was  a  sii^ulariy  attrac- 
tive man,  of  wide  intdlectiid  sjrmpalbies  and  an  enthnriaitie 
temperament;  Us  good-hnmotir  was  unfailing  and  lie  was  a 
brilltant  talker;  and  hb  work  was  done  with  admirable  courage 
in  spite  of  ill-heailh.  It  is  said  that  Mrs  Humphry  Ward's 
Xe^l  Bsmcre  u  brgcly  a  portrait  of  Imn.  In  1877  Grcca 
married  Miss  Alice  Stopford;  and  Mrs  Green,  besides  writbg 
a  memoir  of  her  husband,  prefixed  to  tbe  1888  edition  of  Ui 
Short  History,  has  herself  done  valuable  work  as  an  historian, 
particulariy  in  her  Henry  II.  in  the  "  EngUth  Statomen " 
series  (1888}.  her  Tnm  Life  in  the  ijlh  Century  (1894).  and  Tk 
ydkbtt  of  Irdttnd  oud  its  Vndoiat  <t906). 

Set  ^Letters  t^J^R.  Green  (toot),  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen. 

  (W.  Hu.) 

ORSEN.  KATTHEW  (1696-1737),  Englbh  poet,  was  born  of 
Nonconformut  parents.  He  lud  a  poet  in  tbe  custom  bouir, 
and  the  few  anecdotes  that  have  been  preserved  of  him  show  hbi 
to  have  been  as  witty  as  Ms  poems  would  lead  one  to  exptcL 
He  died  unmarried  at  Us  lodging  in  Nag's  Head  Court,  Grace- 
church  Street,  in  1737.  His  Grotto,  a  poem  on  Queen  Caroline's 
grottoatRicfamond,was  printed  in  1731;  and  hb  diid  poem. 
The  S^een,  in  1737  with  a  [weface  by  hb  friend  Ridiard  Glovtr. 
These  and  some  other  short  poems  were  printed  fn  Doddcy'i 
collection  (1748),  and  subsequently  in  various  editions  of  tlx 
British  poets.  They  were  edited  in  1796  with  a  preface  by  Dr 
Aikin  and  in  1883  by  R.  E.  A.  Willmott  with  the  poems  of  Gny 
and  otheis.    The  Splem  b  an  epistle  to  Mr  Cuthbert  Jadwo, 
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•dvocatiof  cbeerfalaen ,  ezerdae  and  >  qnirt  content  as  remedict. 

It  ii  full  of  witty  sijni)^  Tfaomas  Gray  uid  of  it:  "  There 
ii  *  profusion  of  wit  everywhere;  reading  would  have  formed 
Itu  judgment,  and  liannonized  his  verse,  for  even  his  wood-not£S 
often  break  out  into  strains  of  real  poetry  aod  music." 

ORBBN.  THOHAS  HflX  (1836-1883),  Enifrb  (dillosopher, 
ibe  most  typfcal  English  rcpresenutive  1^  the  tchool  of  thought 
called  Neo-KantioM,  or  Nto-Hegdittii,  was  bora  on  the  7th  of 
April  1836  at  Biricin,  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
<rf  which  his  father  was  rector.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  Oliver  Cromwell,  wboae  honest,  sturdy  independence 
Hi  charscter  he  teemed  to  hava  inherited.  His  edncation  was 
conducted  entirdy  at  home  until,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
entered  Rugby,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  1855  he 
became  u  undergraduate  member  of  BaUiol  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  society  he  was,  in  i860,  elected  fellow.  His  life,  hence- 
forth, was  devoted  to  teaching  (mainly  philosophical}  in  the 
university — first  as  college  tutor,  ijterwards,  from  1S78  until  his 
death  (at  Oxford  on  the  36th  of  March  i83i)  as  Whyte's  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  lectures  he  delivered  as  professor  form 
(he  substance  of  Us  two  most  important  worlu,  vis.  the  Pra- 
ititmau  19  ffMcrand  the  leebim mite  Pritici^  of  PUilieiU 
{Mlfgofwn,  which  contain  the- whole  of  his  positive  constructive 
teaching.  These  works  were  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
but  Green's  views  were  previously  known,  indirectly  through  the 
intnduclivit  to  the  standard  edition  of  Hume's  works  by  Green 
and  T.  H.  Craae  (d.  1906),  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  English "  or  "  empirical "  philosophy 
was  exhaustively  examined. 

Hume's  empiricism,  combined  with  a  belief  in  biological 
cvoluti<Hi  (derived  from  Herbert  Spencer),  was  the  chief  feature 
m  English  thought  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Green  represents  primaiily  the  reaction  against  doctrines  which, 
when  carried  out  to  their  logical  (inclusion,  not  only  "  rendered 
all  philosophy  futile,"  bat  were  fatal  to  practical  life.  By 
redudng  the  human  mind  to  a  scries  of  unrated  atomic  sensa- 
tions, this  lenching  destroyed  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and 
f  utiwr,  by  representing  man  as  a  "  being  who  is  simply  the  result 
o(  natural  forces,"  it  made  conduct,  or  any  theory  of  conduct, 
unmeaning;  for  life  in  any  human,  intelligible  sense  Implies  a 
peisonal  adf  which  (i)  knim  what  to  do,  (1)  has  faver  to  do  it. 
Gioen  was  thus  driven,  sot  tbeoreticaJty,  but  as  a  practical 
necessity,  to  raise  again  the  whole  questloa  of  nan  In  relation 
to  nature.  When  (he  held)  we  have  discovered  what  man  in  him- 
self is,  sod  what  his  relation  to  his  environment,  wc  shall  then 
know  his  function — what  he  is  fitted  to  do.  In  the  Ugbt  of  this 
knowledge  we  diall  be  able  to  formulate  the  moral  code,  which, 
in  turn,  will  serve  oa  a  criterion  of  actual  ciWc  and  social  InAltu- 
lions.  These  form,  naturally  and  necessarily,  the  objective 
expression  of  moral  ideas,  and  it  is  in  some  civic  or  social  whole 
that  the  moral  ideal  must  finally  take  concrete  shape. 

To  ask  "What  is  man?"  Is  to  ask  "What  is  experience?" 
for  e]q>erieBCe  mean  that  of  which  I  am  consdous.  The  facts 

consciousness  are  the  only  facts  which,  to  be^n  with,  wc  are 
Justified  in  asserltng  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  valid 
evidence  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  thdr  own  explanation, 
i.e.  for  whatever  is  logically  Involved  in  them.  Now  the 
most  striking  ciwracteristic  of  man,  that  in  fact  which  marks  him 
specially,  as  contrasted  with  other  animals,  b  «(if/-consciousness. 
The  simplest  mental  aa  into  which  we  can  analyse  the  opcratioos 
of  the  human  mind — the  act  ot  sense-percept  ton — Is  never 
merely  a  dange,  physical  or  psychical,  but  is  the  contciMomtu  of 
a  change.  Human  experience  consists,  not  of  processes  in  an 
animal  but  of  these  processes  recognized  as  sudi. 

That  which  we  perceive  is  from  theoutset  an  apprehended  fact — 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  analysed  into  Istdated  elements  (so- 
olled  sensations)  wHch,  as  such,  are  not  constituents  of  ton- 
sdoosness  at  alt,  but  exists  from  the  first  as  a  synthesis  of  relations 
in  a  consdousness  which  keeps  distinct  the  "  self  "  and  the  various 
eiemenis  of  the  "  object,"  though  holding  all  together  In  the 
unity  of  the  act  of  perception.  In  other  w(»ds,  the  whole  menul 
•tructun  we  caB  fcaowkdte  ooniits,  in  iu  limplcat  equally  with 


its  most  complex  constit  nenU,of  the  "  work  of  the  mind."  Locke 
and  Hume  held  that  the  work  of  the  mind  was  to  ipso  unreal 
because  it  was  "  made  by  "  man  and  not  "  given  to  "  man 
It  thus  represented  a  subjective  creation,  not  an  objective  fact. 
But  this  consequence  follows  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
work  of  the  mind  is  arbitrary,  an  assumption  shown  to  be  un- 
justified by  the  results  of  exact  science,  with  the  distinction 
uaivenally  recognized,  a4iich  such  science  draws  between  truth 
and  falsdiood.  between  the  real  and  "  mere  ideas."  This 
(obviously  valid)  distinction  logically  involves  the  consequence 
that  the  obiect,  or  content,  of  knowledge,  vie.  reality,  is  an 
inteOigible  Ideal  reality,  a  system  of  thou^t  relations,  a  spiritual 
cosmos.  How  b  the  existence  of  thb  Ideal  wh^  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Only  by  the  existence  of  some  "  principle  which  renders  all 
relations  possible  and  is  itself  determined  by  none  of  them  an 
eternal  s^-consciousoeas  which  knows  in  whole  what  we  know 
in  part.  To  God  the  worid  it,  to  manfbe  worid  Wemtt,  Htunan 
experience  b  God  gradually  made  manifest. 

Carrying  on  the  same  analytical  method  into  the  special 
department  of  moral  philosophy.  Green  held  that  ethics  applies 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  sodal  life  that  investigation  into 
man's  nature  which  metaphysics  began.  The  faculty  em{rfoyed 
fn  thb  further  investigation  b  no  "  separate  moral  faculty," 
but  that  same  reason  which  b  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge — 
ethical  and  other.  Sclt-reflection  gradual^  reveals  to  us  human 
capacity,  human  function,  with,  consequently,  human  rcspond- 
bHity.  It  brinp  out  intotlear  consdouuiess  certain  potentialities 
in  the  realization  of  which  man's  true  good  must  consist.  As 
the  result  of  this  analysis,  combined  with  an  investigation  into 
the  surroundings  man  lives  in,  a  "  content  " — a  moral  code- 
becomes  gradually  evolved.  Personal  good  a  percdved  to  be 
realizable  only  by  noking  actuol^be  conceptions  thus  arrived  at. 
So  long  as  these  remain  potential  or  Ideal,  th^  form  the  motive 
of  action;  motive  consisting  always  in  the  Idea  of  tome  "  end" 
or  "  good  "  which  man  presents  to  himself  as  an  end  in  [he  attain- 
ment of  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  that  is,  in  the  realization  of 
which  he  would  find  his  true  sdf.  The  determination  to  mliae 
the  selfin  some  defiiAe  way  constitutes  an  "  act  of  will,"  which,  as 
thus  constituted,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  externally  determined. 
For  the  motive  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  cause  lies  in  the  man 
himself,  and  the  identification  of  the  self  with  such  a  motive 
b  a  j(f/-deteimination,  which  b  at  once  both  rational  and  free. 
The  "  freedom  <A  maa  **  Is  constituted,  not  by  a  supposed  abiUty 
to  do  anything  he  may  choose,  but  in  the  power  to  identify  him- 
self with  that  true  good  which  reason  reveab  to  him  as  hii  true 
good.  This  good  consists  in  the  realization  of  personal  clAracter; 
hence  the  final  good,  f.e.  the  moral  ideal,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
Tct^izcd  only  in  some  socIety<rfperaoB8  who,  while  remainingends 
to  themselves  in  the  sense  that  their  Individuality  b  not  lost  but 
rendered  more  perfect,  find  thb  prefection  attainable  only  when 
the  separate  individualities  are  integrated  as  part  of  a  sodal 
whole.  Society  b  as  necessary  to  ftirm  posons  as  ^nons  are 
to  constitute  society.  Social  union  b  the  indispensaUe  condition 
of  the  development  of  the  special  capacities  of  the  individual 
members.  Human  self -perfect  ion  cannot  be  gained  in  isola- 
tion; it  b  attainable  only  In  tnter-rehuion  with  fcUow-dtizens 
In  the  sodal  oommunlty. 

The  law  of  our  bdng>  w  revealed.  Involves  In  its  tain  dvic  Or 
political  duties.  Moral  goodness  cannot  be  limited  to,  still  less 
constituted  by,  the  cultivation  of  self-regarding  virtues,  but  coa- 
sbu  In  the  attempt  to  realize  fn  practice  that  moral  ideal  which 
self-analysis  has  teveaM  to  us  as  ow  ideal.  From  thb  fact 
arises  the  ground  irf  political  obligation,  for  the  Institutions  of 
political  or  dvic  life  are  the  concrete  embodiment  of  moral 
ideas  in  terms  of  our  day  and  generation.  But,  as  society  exists 
only  (or  tlie  proper  development  of  persons,  we  have  a  criterion 
by  wUdi  to  test  these  institutions,  vis.  do  they,  or  do  they  not, 
contribute  to  the  development  of  moral  character  in  t be  in^vidual 
dtizens?  It  b  obvious  that  (he  final  moral  ideal  is  not  realized 
in  any  body  of  dvic  institutions  actually  exbting,  but  the  same 
analysis  which  demonstrates  thb  defidengr  points  out  the 
direction  which  a  true  developount  will  take.   Hence  arises  the 
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ronception  of  rights  and  duties  which  skoutdbrmaiiAaiiitd  by 
law,  as  <^)po$cd  to  those  actually  maiillaiTitd;  with  the  further 
conscfiuence  that  it  may  become  occasionally  a  inorai  duty  to 
leht-l  against  the  state  ia  the  interest  of  the  state  iiielf,  that  is, 
in  order  better  to  subser\-e  that  end  ocfunciion  which  constitutes 
iht  raisott  d'cire  of  the  state.  The  state  docs  not  con^t  in  any 
definite  concrete  organization  formed  once  for  alL  It  represents 
a  "  general  will  "  which  is  a  deare  for  a  common  good.  Its 
twsis  is  not  a  coercive  authority  impoaed  upon  the  citizens  from 
without,  but  consists  in  the  spiritual  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens,  of  that  which  constitutes  their  true  nature.  "  Will, 
not  force,  is  the  basis  of  the  state." 

(>rci'n'<  teaching  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  most  potent 
pliiluso)ilii<:aI  influence  in  England  durins  the  last  quarter  of  the 
■c)th  cenluryi  vrhile  hi^  cnthiisLism  (or  a  common  citizenship,  and 
ha  (N'rvjnaf  examjile  in  practical  municipal  li(e.  inspired  much  of 
Ihr  efloit  m.iile,  m  the  years  succeeding  his  deathi  to  briiw  the 
univt-rhliics  more  into  touch  with  the  pctqilei  and  to  break  down 
tlx-  riKour  of  cU'<s  diatinctions. 

Of  his  philosophical  doctrine  proper,  the  most  strikloc  char- 
at-trri-<lic  1*  InieKration.  at  opposed  to  Diiintegration.  both  in 
thiHight  and  in  rc-iiity.  "  That  which  is  "  it  a  triule.  not  an  agttt^'l 
■n  oriianic  complex  of  parts,  not  a  mechanical  mass:  a  "  whole  " 
loii  uut  material  but  ^piriiu.il,  a  "world  of  thought -relations." 
()n  the  critical  Mde  this  teaching  is  now  admittedly  valid  against 
till.'  iiltk'r  enipirkitm,  and  the  cojrency  erf  the  reasoiiinir  by  which 
h'n  riinst  riiciii'c  theory  is  »up|«>rtcd  is  geiwrally  recopiiied.  Never* 
thek'sn.  tirecn'ii  statement  iA  his  conclusions^  presents  important 
dilhi'ultios.  Even  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  a 
whiile  of  rclatiuni  UL-hith  are  relations  and  notnini[  else  (this  ob- 

iiitiim  ib  perhaps  larfidy  vi;rlidl},  no  explanation  is  gi^'cn  of  the 
.irt  (<ilivi(jus  in  exix^riunce)  that  the  spintual  entities  of  which  the 
I'nivi-riic  is  cumiHN.'d  nfipear  material.  Certain  elements  present 
ihi-iii'-i'lvrs  in  fi'i'lins  wliich  m.-em  »tublx)rnl>-  to  resist  any  attempt 
111  cxjitain  them  in  tirnis  uf  thouyhi.  While,  aE^in.  legitimately 
insiMMif;  upon  pcrvinaliiy  .1',  a  fundamental  constituent  in  any 
true  tliiiiry  nf  n-alily,  ihi;  relation  betviecn  human  individualities 
anil  the  divine  I'erson  is  left  vague  and  obKure:  nor  i*  it  easy  to 
•ev  Ihiw  lite  existence  <A  vwiA  individualitiL's — human  or  divine — 
ill  Mir  (.-w-inos  is  theorciically  ixi^sible.  It  is  at  the  Ktlution  of  these 
t«ii  i|iif«iioni  that  philosophy  in  the  immediate  future  may  be 
cxprrti-d  to  work. 

(jrtvn'«  most  important  treatise— the  PnittpoiKM  lo  Elhict — 
|)ractirjl)y  rompletc  in  roanuvript  at  his  death — was  published 


vol.  i.  cuntainins  reprints  of  Green's  critirism  of  Hume,  Spencer, 
l.ewvt';  vdl.  ii.  trctutcs  <ni  Kani.  on  L^ic.  on  the  frinciplts  of 
ISllilical  OliligJlion;  vul.  iii.  MiicolUnii:s,  preceded  by  a  full  Mcmpir 
by  ihc  Editor,    The  Prinrif'Us  of  PpUhcal  Ohhza'ion  «  asa(ictv.irr]5 

Kblishvi]  in  stpante  form.  A  criiirism  ol  Ni-n-Uf^dianiim  will  bl- 
ind in  Andrew  Scih  (I'rinKle  I'.itiison),  llcf,-liannm  and  Pmon- 
•Illy.  Sec  alwi  articles  in  Mind  (J.inuary  .ind  April  18(^4)  by  A.  J. 
Bjfloiir  and  Ik'nry  Sidgwick,  in  the  Aiadtmy  (nxviii.  242  and  nxv. 
797)  liy  S.  Alexander,  and  in  the  Pliiliitpf  liical  RrvinL'  (vi.,  1S57) 
by  S.  S.  Laurie:  W,  H,  tairbrothcr.  Philnmphy  af  T.  H.  Green 
(Omdon  and  New  York,  U.  (;.  Itm  hie,  The  Principks  of 

IMt  UtttftttHU  (London,  li«(l);  II.  Sid^iui.k,  Lectures  on  the 
l'ki<j<:-iplis  vj Kant  (Liindun,  ii>o5!;  J.  11.  Muir}nfad,  The'Snrviie  nf 
lit  ilalfi  Fata  Utimns  0»  Ibt  Pol-.He.:!  Ttarhing  of  T.  U  C.-o-n 
'lyAi:  A.  W.  Denn,  Enditk  RaliBttalism  m  (he  XlXrh  Century 
'Vfk\.  tot  ii..  pp.  401  foil.  (W.  H.  F.,-  X.) 

CBZQI.  VALQtTlMB  (173Q-1S1J),  Itriii^ih  engraver,  was 
iiuTi  V.  Hilcsowen.   He  was  placed  by  his  fal  her  in  a  solicitor's 
tkx-.K  M  Eveiham.  where  he  remained  for  two  years;  but  uUi- 
it.i'.-i  w  ded4ed,  on  his  own  refponsilnliiy,  to  abandon  the 
rsu  yrxwK  and  became  apupil  of  .1  line  engraver  at  Worcester. 
'ti  —j'  te  r^ttd  to  London  and  bc;;nn  wnrk  as  a  mczzoiinl 
K^"^-  ia~J4t>3Eht  himself  the  tcchnicalilies  of  this  art,  and 
-      "■  I  pouiicn  in  absolutely  the  front  rank  of  British 
^yr.      Kmea  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
^i.  z.  —  li  laociate^ngravcr  of  the  Royal  Academy 
.  -  ■  i»     «!  imy  yens  he  folloued  his  profession  with 
TL.?:  UTS   T»  odtisive  tijiht  of  engraving  and 
:  -J  v^r.  TTs  .•e^^L-Jus  in  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  was 
.  -   T  '  litaviTia  in  178.}.  but,  after  he  had 

...  -  .  .-aifbtes,  thcsiegcnf  that  city  by 

  -z  i  3,.  .  :c '.^rtaking  and  caused  him 

•  _  -  -_  "  -=  _z  atfc,  and  through  the  failure 
■ -  "  ■—  *  >K  •cduted  to  poverty;  and  in 
Eol  the  H-n-fc I—  


in  1805,  and  continued  in  this  office  for  tlic  remaiiKkr  «|  lb 
life.  During  his  career  as  an  engraver  he  produced  mdc 
four  huitdrcd  plates  after  portraits  1^  RqrMldi,  Roouejr, 
and  other  British  artbu,  after  the  composilioof  «(  Beajwii 
West,  and  after  pictures  by  Van  Dydt,  Rubm,  MunUo,  ud 
other  old  masters.  It  Is  cl^tned  for  hint  that  be  was  00c  «( iht 
first  engravers  toshow  how  adratrablymeuotint  could  be  aprfitd 
to  the  translation  of  pictorial  compositJoai  ax  well  as  fnit^|\ 
but  at  the  present  lime  it  ■■  to  his  portraits  that  most  altcuin 
is  given  by  collecton.  His  engravings  sre  distioKunhcd  by 
exceptional  richness  and  subtlety  of  tone,  and  by.  very  judinoN 
management  of  relations  t>f  light  and  shade;  and  thcjr  hm, 
almost  without  exception,  notablcfreshncss  and  grace  of  bani&i^ 

See  Valaiiiiu  Grem,  by  Alfred  Whitman  (London,  1903). 

OREEIT,  WILUAK  HBHRT  (1815-1900),  American  Hcbiev 
tcbolar,  was  bom  in  Groveville,  near  Bordentown,  New  Jen^, 
on  the  a7th.of  January  1835.  He  was  defended  in  the  sith 
generation  from  Jonathan  Dickinson,  first  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Uni\-ersity),  and  kk 
ancestors  had  been  ctosdy  connected  with  the  PreabyicriiV 
church.  He  graduated  in  1840  from  Lafayette  College,  wlierekc 
was  tutor  in  mathematics  (1S40-1841}  and  adjunct  prDfmor 
(184J-1844).  In  1 846  be  graduated  from  Princeton  Thcoiogiial 
Seniinary,  and  was  instructor  InHebrcw  there  in  1846-1849.  He 
was  ordained  in  1848  and  was  pastor  ot  the  CcntraJ  Ptesbyteriu 
church  of  Philadelphia  in  1849-1851.  From  August  1851  mti 
his  death,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  loth  of  Febnaiy 
1900,  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Litenlore  fa 
Princeton  Theological  Sominaiy.  Fiom  1859  the  title  of  Us  difr 
was  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Utentuic.  tn  186S  be  icAatd 
the  presidency  of  Princeton  College;  as  senior  professor  be  wn 
long  acting  head  of  the  Thecdogical  Seminary.  He  was  a  gmi 
Hebrew  teacher:  his  Grammar  ef  the  HAmm  Lamimagr  (iMi, 
revised  1S8S)  was  s  distinct  impravemeiu  In  method  on  CttodM^ 
Roedigcr,  Ewald  and  Nordheimcr.  All  his  knowledge  of  Sniik 
languages  he  used  in  a"  conservative  Higher  Criticisna,"  ^richtl 
maintained  in  the  following  works:  The  PcntaUticM  Vimdial^ 
from  Ike  Aspenions  BUkpp  Cultiuo  (i8<ij),  XI out  sad  ik 
Pro^t  (18S5),  The  Hthrem  Feaits  to  Aeir  JUalsM  u  Stuii 
Critical  Hypothecs CoHeemiHtlke  PtKlaltKek  (1SS5),  Tie  I/atiy^ 
iheBmk  cf  Genesis  (1895),  The  Hiffur  Criticism  of  IkePemtainA 
(iSqs),  and  A  Geueroi  Inlroduciion  talkt  OU  Ttslamtnt,  veLL 
CoMon (1898), vol. ii.  7'exf(i89Q}.  Hcwsitbcacbolstlyktdad 
the  orthodox  wing  of  the  Presbyterian  church  inAmcifai,ud«i 
moderator  of  theGeneral  Assembly  of  1891.  Cmn  «u  cUi> 
man  of  the  Old  Testament  committee  of  the  An^o-Amcricia 
Bible  revision  commiltcc. 

See  the  articles  by  John  D.  Davis  in  Tk^-BMieal  WoriA.  aew 
series,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  406-41^  (Chicago,  I900).  and  The  PfrsijUnat 
and  Reformed  Rmrvi,  vol.  xi.  pp.  377-396  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

GREENAWAY,  KATB  (1646-1901),  English  artist  and  boak 
illustrator,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Greeoaway,  a  well-koo*a 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wcxid,  and  was  born  in  London  M 
the  17th  of  March  1846,  After  a  cmiise  of  study  at  Sooth 
Kensington,  at  "  Hcatherlcy's  "  life  classes,  and  at  the  Shde 
School,  Kate  Greenaway  began,  in  1868,  to  exkibit  W«tcr*coloar 
drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  London.  Her  more  remarkabk 
early  work,  however,  consisted  of  Christmas  cards,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  quaint  beauty  of  design  and  charm  of  drau|^t^ 
manship,  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  vogue.  Her  subjects  mv. 
in  the  main,  young  girls,  children,  flowers,  and  landscape;  and 
the  air  of  artless  simplicity,  freshness,  humour,  and  purity 
these  little  works  so  appealed  to  public  and  artists  alike  that  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  habituaDy  accorded  to  them  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  something  more  tlian  love  <rf  novelty.  In  the  line  ahchad 
struck  out  Kate  Greenaway  was  encouraged  by  H.  Stacy  Marls. 
R.A.,  and  she  refused  to  listen  to  those  friends  who  urged  brr  W 
return  10  a  more  conventional  manner.  Thenceforward  her 
illustrations  for  children  (such  as  for  Lilde  FMt,  1873,  cfMfJ 
atir.icicd  much  attention,  in  1877  her  drawings  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  were  sold  for  £54,  and  her  Royal  Academy  picture  lor 
eighteen  guineas;  and  in  the  sanw  year  ibe  bc|u  Lo  d«a«  far  ihr 
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tttmtnttd  London  Ntms-  In  the  year  1879  ibe  produced  Umdtr 
Iki  Wmdow,  of  which  150,000  copiei  ate  said  to  have  been  sold, 
ud  of  which  French  and  German  editions  were  alio  iaaued. 
Then  fdlowed  Tkt  BirMay  Book,  Uother  Coou,  LtOU  Ann,  and 
Other  hooka  for  children  which  were  appreciated  not  leu  by 
■dnlts,  and  were  to  be  foond  on  sale  in  the  bookshops  of  every 
caiHtal  in  Europe  and  in  the  cities  of  America.  The  extraordinary 
iMtcss  achieved  by  the  young  ^1  may  be  estimated  by  the 
smounts  paid  to  her  as  her  share  of  the  profits:  for  Under  tk» 
WindoK  she  received  £1130;  for  The  Binkday  Book,£iiy>i 
(or  Mother  Goose,  £qqs^  and  for  LiOle  Ann,  £567.  Tboefour 
books  alone  produced  a  clear  return  of  £Sooo.  "  Toy-books  " 
tbou^  they  were,  these  little  works  created  a  revolution  in 
iDusttation,  and  so  were  of  real  Importance;  they  were  loudly 
^)plauded  by  John  Ruslun  (Art  of  En^and  and  Fors  Clmiiera), 
by  Ernest  Chesneau  and  Arstee  Alexandre  in  France,  by  Dr 
Uuther  in  Germany,  and  by  leading  art-critics  throughout  the 
votld.  In  iSqo  Kate  Greenaway  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Instiiuteot  Painters  in  Water  Colours.and  in  r89i,i8Q4  and 
1898  ibt  exhibited  water-colour  drawings,  including  Uiuatrations 
lor  her  books,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  (by  which  a  re- 
presentative Ktectioo  was  exhibited  in  1902), where  they  surprised 
the  world  by  the  infinite  delicacy,tenderness,andgrace  which  they 
d!s{^yed.  A  leading  feature  in  Hiss  Greenaway's  work  was  her 
levival  of  the  delightfully  quaint  costume  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century;  this  tent  humour  to  her  fancy,  and'so  captivated 
the  public  taste  that  it  has  been  sud,  with  poetic  exaggeration, 
that "  Kate  Greenaway  dressed  the  children  of  two  continents." 
Her  drawings  of  children  have  been  compared  with  Stothard's 
for  grace  andwith  Reynolds's  for  [katuralness,and  thoscof  flowers 
with  the  work  of  van  Huysum  and  BotttccltL  From  18S3  to 
i8g7,  with  a  break  only  in  1896,  she  isaoed  n  series  tA  Kate 
Greenawa-/t  Almantut,  Ahbou^  she  illustrated  The  Pied 
Fiper  of  Hamlin  and  other  worlu,  the  artut  prclcrrcd  to  pro- 
viAt  her  own  text ;  the  numerous  verses  which  were  found  among 
ber  papers  after  her  death  prove  that  she  might  have  added  to  her 
reputation  with  her  pen.  She  had  great  diann  <4  chsraaer,  but 
was  extremely  shy  of  public  notin,  and  not  less  modest  in  private 
fife.  9te  died  •tHampstcad  00  the  6th  of  November  i9oi> 
Scethe£<|!»,byM.H.S|riefananaandG.S.Layaid  t|^Jj 

ORSBIIBACXSi  t  form  of  piper  eorrcney  In  the  United 
Statra,  so  named  from  tlie  green  cokmr  used  on  the  backs  of 
the  notest-Tbey  are  treasury  notes,  and  were  first  issued  by 
the  government  in  1861,  "  as  a  question  of  hard  necessity," 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  tbe  Ctvil  War.  The  govemmeot, 
following  the  ctample  of  tbe  banks,  had  suspended  specie  pay- 
ment. Tbe  new  notes  were  therefore  for  the  time  being  an 
Inomvertihle  paper  currency,  and,  since  they  were  made  legal 
lender,  were  really  a  form  of  fiat  money.  The  first  act,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000,  was  that 
of  the  asth  February  i86a;  the  acU  of  nth  July  t86i  and 
jrd  Mardi  1S63  each  authorised  further  Issues  <^  Sr  50,000,000. 
The  notes  soon  dq>redated  in  value,  and  at  the  lowest  were 
worth  only  35  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  act  of  tith  April  r866 
snthoriied  the  retirement  of  |io,oeo,ooo  of  notes  within  six 
months  and  of  $4,000,000  per  month  thereafter;  this  was  dis- 
continued by  act  of  4th  February  i863.  On  ist  January  1879 
q^ccie  pqraiMiit  was  resumed,  and  the  nominal  amount  of  notes 
iheaiCood  at  $m6,Mi,ooo,  which  is  still  outsUnding. 

Tbsa»called  Ortmbtck  porty  (abo  caUed  the  IndopttidtHt,  and  the 
IbtioMl  party)  fiiM  appearco  in  a  prcsideotial  campaign  in  1876, 
when  its  candidate,  Peter  Cooper,  received  8t.7^  votes.  It  advo- 
cated increasing  the  volume  at  greenbacks,  rorbiddine  bank  isMies, 
and  the  paying  in  greenbacks  of  the  principal  of  all  govemnient 
bonds  not  expt«Mly  payable  in  cain.  In  1878  the  party,  by  varfous 
fuBona,  cast  over  1,000,000  votes  bm!  elected  14  Con^reiaaieii:  and 
In  i83o  there  was  fusion  irith  labour  reformers  and  it  cast  308,57& 
vptM  for  its  presidential  candidate,  J,  D.  Weaver,  and  elected  8 
Congmnnen.  In  1881  their  candidate  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (also  the 
cuKfidau  tS  tbe  Anti-Hoaopoly  jwrty)  received  175,370  votes. 
SubMqneatly  the  pany  went  out  of  extswncfc 

'  QUn  UT,  a  c&r  and  the  anatf^tU.  ti  Bnnra  county, 
WKMla,  VAA.,  at  the  S.  mUndtf     Gttm  Bty,  «  the 
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mouth  of  the  Fox  river,  114  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee.  ■  Pop.  (1890) 
9069;  (1900}  t8,6S4i  of  whom  401a  were  fordgn-bom  and  33 
were  negroes;  (1910  census)  35,136.  The  dty  b  served 
by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem,  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  ft  Western,  and  the 
Green  Bay  ft  Western  railways,  by  an  inter-urban  electric 
railway  connecting  with  other  Fox  River  Valley  cities,  and 
by  take  and  river  steoniboet  tines.  Green  Bay  lies  on  Ugh 
level  ground  on  both  sides  of  tlw  river,  whidi  fs  liere  crossed 
by  several  bridges.  The  dty  has  the  Kellogg  Public  Library, 
the  Brown  County  Court  House,  two  high  schools,  a  business 
coUtse,  several  academies,  two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum 
and  tbe  Sute  Odd  Fellows'  Home.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  the  bisboptic  t>eing  the  earliest  esublished 
In  ttw  North-west.  The  so<alled  "  Tank  Cottage,"  itow  in 
Wa^dngton  Paric,  to  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  In  Wisconsin; 
it  was  built  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  near  lu  mouth  by  Joseph 
itoy,  a  Frendi^uadUui  imyaga$r,  in  1766,  was  subsequently 
somewhat  modified,  and  In  1908  was  bou^t  and  removn]  to 
its  present  site  by  the  Green  Bay  Historical  Society.  Midway 
between  Green  Bay  and  De  Pete  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Green  Bay) 
is  the  sute  reformatory,  opened  in  1899-1901.  Green  Bay^ 
fine  harbour  accommodates  a  condderable  Ifdce  cwmnerce,  and 
the  dty  is  the  moat  bnportant  railway  and  wholesale  distributing 
centre  In  N.E.  Wisconsin.  Its  manufactures  indude  luml>er 
and  himber  products,  furniture  wagons,  woodenware,  farm 
bnptements  and  machlneiy,  flour,  beer,  canned  goods,  bride 
and  tite  and  d^iy  products;  and  tt  has  hmit>er  yards,  grain 
elevators,  fish  warelwuses  and  railway  repair  shops.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  In  1905  was  t^.SjSfitj,  an 
inciease  of  79-9%  since  1900.  The  first  recorded  vbit  of  a 
EuK^waa  to  the  vidnity  of  what  Is  now  Green  Bay  is  that  of 
Jean  Nicolet,  who  was  sent  west  by  Champlain  In  1634,  and 
found,  probably  at  the  Red  Banks,  some  10  m,  below  the  present 
dty,  a  village  of  Winnebago  Indians,  who  he  thought  at  first 
were  Chinese.  Between  1654  and  1658  Radlsaon  and  Groseilliets 
and  other  eoiveurs  des  Ms  were  at  Green  Bay.  Claude  Jean 
Altoues,  the  Jesuit  missiwiary,  csut^lied  a  misdon  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  tny,  about  10  m.  from  the  present  dty.  Later 
he  removed  his  mission  to  the  Red  Banks,  and  in  the  winter 
of  r67i-i67i  cstalrfished  !t  permanently  5  m.  above  tbe  present 
dty,  at  Rapides  des  Ptres,  on  the  E.  shore  <d  tbe  Fox  ifver. 
In  1673  Joliet  and  Marquette  vbited  the  ^>ot  In  1683-1685 
Le  Sueur  and  NIdiotas  Perrot  traded  wiUi  the  Indians  here. 
In  171S-1730  Fort  St  Frands  was  erected  at  die  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  W.  bank,  and  after  being  several  tknes  deserted 
was  permanently  re-established  In  173J.  About  1745  AugusUn 
de  Langlade  established  a  trading  post  at  La  Baye  and  later 
brought  his  family  there  from  Mackinac  This  was  the  first 
permanent  settlement  at  Green  Bay  and  In  Wisconsin,  The 
British  garrison  which  occupied  the  fort  from  1761  to  1763, 
during  which  time  the  fort  recdved  the  name  of  Fort  Edward 
Augustus,  was  retnoved  at  the  time  of  Pontiac's  rising,  and  tlie 
fort  was  never  re-garrisoned  by  the  English,  escqit  for  a  short 
time  during  the  War  of  181 1.  The  inhabitanu  of  Le  Baye 
were,  however,  acknowledged  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  bring  practically  a  dead  letter 
untO  the  American  fort  (Fort  Hovrard)  was  garrisoned  In  i8t6. 
As  early  as  1810  fur  traders,  employed  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
were  statkMied  bene;  about  i8ao  Astor  erected  a  warehouse 
and  other  huHdings;  and  for  many  years  Green  Bay  consisted 
of  two  distinct  settlements,  Astor  and  Navarino,  which  were 
finally  united  in  1839  as  Green  Bay.  The  dty  was  chartered 
in  1854.  In  1893  Fort  Howard  was  consolidated  with  It.  The 
Green  Bay  Intdiigeneer,  the  first  newspaper  in  WlKomin, 
began  pul>HcatIon  hem  in  1833. 

See  Neville  and  Martin.  ttUtone  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,  1893): 
and  Martin  and  Beanmont,  OU  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay,  1900). 

ORlBNCAmR  a  dty  and  the  cotinty-seat  of  Putnam 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  38  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Indianapdii 
and  on  the  Big  Walnut  river.  Pop..  (1900)  3661;  (1910)3790.' 
It  is  served  liy  the  Cleveland,  dodnnati,  CUcagQ  ft  St. 
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the  Chicago,  Indian^tdis  &  Louicville,  the  Vandilia,  and  tbc 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolu  &  £aatera  (elearic)  railways.  It  has 
manu/aclurcs  of  some  imponancc,  indudiiig  lumber,  -pumps, 
kitcfaen~ca binds,  drag-uws,  light oiug-rods  and  tin-plate,  is  Id 
the  midst  ol  a  blue  gra^  region,  and  is  a  ihipping  point  for  beef 
cattle.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
dc  Pauw  IToivenity  (co-educational),  «  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution,  founded  as  Indiana  Asbury  Univcrsiiy  in  1837, 
and  renamed  in  1884  in  honour  of  Washington  Charles  de  Pauw 
(1833-1837),  a  successful  capitalist,  banker  and  glass  manu- 
facturer. The  total  gifts  of  Mr  de  Pauw  and  his  family  to  the 
institution  amouot  to  about  $600,000.  Among  the  presidents 
of  the  university  have  been  Bisliop  Matthew  Simpson,  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman  (b.  [817),  and  Bishop  Edwin  Holt  Hughes 
(b.  1S66),  aUof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The  university 
comprises  the  Asbury  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  3  School  of  Music, 
a  School  of  Art  and  an  Academy,  and  had'in  1900-1910 
43  instructors,  a  tibtoiy  of  37,000  volumes,  and  ior7  atudcnis. 
GrecncasUe  woa  first  settled  about  iSao,  and  wot  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1861. 

OBBBHB.  QEORQB  WASHINOTOH  (iSii-iSSj),  Am«ican 
bittorian,  was  born  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
8th  of  ^ril  i8ir,  the  grandson  of  Major-Geaeral  Mathoiuet 
Greene.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1814,  left  in  hi»  jtmior 
year  on  account  of  ill-health,  was  in  Euiope  during  the  next 
twenty  years,  CEcept  in  1833-1834,  when  he  was  princq>al 
of  Kent  Academy  at  East  Greenwich,  and  was  the  United  States 
consul  at  Rome  from  1837  to  1845.  He  was  instructor  in 
modem  Unguagca  in  Brown  University  fiom  1848  to  1853; 
and  in  1871-1875  was  non-resident  lecturer  in  American  history 
In  Comdl  University.  He  died  at  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Uand,  on  the  md  of  Fcbnury  1883.  His  published  works 
include  French  and  Italian  text-books;  Historical  Sludiet 
(1850)1  Biorap*i<^  Studies  (i860);  Hislorical  Viao  of  lie 
American  Rrpotutim  (1865);  Life  if  NalJuttad  Greene  (3  vob., 
tS6}-iS70;  The  German  Element  in  the  War  ef  American 
IndtpendtHCt  (1876) ;  and  a  Short  History  of  Rhode  Iiland  (1877). 

GBBENE,  HAURICB  (11593-1755)  Ea^h  musical  composer, 
was  bom  in  London.  He  was  the  son  of  «  clergyman  in  the 
dty,  and  soon  became  m  chorister  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where 
be  studied  under  Charles  King,  and  subsequently  under  RicbaTd 
Brind,  organist  of  the  cathc^al  from  1707  to  1718,  whom,  on 
his  death  in  the  last-named  year,  be  succeeded.  Nine  years 
bter  be  became  organist  and  composer  to  tbe  chapd  royal, 
on  tbe  death  of  Dt  Croft.  In  1730  be  was  ekcled  to  tbe  chair 
of  music  in  the  university  irf  Cunbridge,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  conferred  on  him.  Dt  Greene  was  a 
volununous  composer  of  church  music,  and  his  collection  of 
Ferty  Select  Antkans  became  »  standard  w<»k  <rf  its  kind.  He 
wrote  a  "  Te  Denm,"  several  oratorios,  a  masque,  TIk  Judgment 
of  Hereuke,  and  a  pastoral  open,  Phoe^  (i748)i  also  tfecs  and 
catches:  and  a  collection  of  Catcha  and  Canomt  far  Three  and 
Four  Fotc»is  amongst  his  compositions.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed many  occasional  pieces  for  the  king's  birthday,  having 
been  appdnted  master  of  the  king's  bond  in  1735.  But  it  a 
as  a  composer  of  church  music  that  Greene  is  chiefly  remembered. 
It  is  hen  that  hi*  contrapuntal  skill  actd  his  sound  musical 
scholarship  ore  chiefly  shown.  With  Handel,  Greene  was 
origiiially  on  intimate  terms,  but  his  equal  friendship  for 
Buonondolr  Handel's  rival,  estranged  the  Gennan  master's 
(eetings  from  him,  and  all  personal  intercourse  between  them 
ceased.  Greene,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  violinist  Michael 
Christian  Festing  (1717-1753)  aitd  others,, originated  the  Society 
of  Musicians,  for  the  support  of  poor  artists  and  their  families. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  Etecember  1755. 

QREENB,  NATHAHAEL  (1741-17&6).  American  genera],  son 
of  s  Quaker  fanner  and  smith,  was  bora  at  Potowomut,  in 
the  township  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th  of  August 
(not,  OS  has  been  staled,  61  h  of  June)  1741..  Thou^  his  father's 
sect  discouraged  "  Itteraiy  accomf^hinents,"  he  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  general  information,  and  made  a  special  study 
of  nutberaatics,  history  and  law.  At  Coventry,  RJ^wbitbcr 


he  removed  b  177a  to  take  cbargc  of  a  forge  built  by  hia  father 
and  his  uncles,  he  was  the  6rst  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
public  schooli  and  in  the  same  year  be  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  to  which  he  was  re-clecled 
in  1771,  1771  and  1775.  He  sympathised  strongly  with  the 
Whig,  ot  Patriot,  element  among  the  colonbts,  and  'n  1774 
joined  the  local  militia.  At  this  time  he  began  to  study  the  in 
of  war.  In  December  1774  he  was  on  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  assembly  to  revise  the  militia  laws.  His  zeal  in  attending 
to  military  duty  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  1775,  in  commando!  the  contingent  raised  by  Rhode  IsUad, 
he  joined  the  American  forces  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  iind 
of  June  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by  Congress.  To  bin 
Washington  assigned  the  command  of  the  city  of  Boston  after 
it  was  evacuated  by  Howe  in  March  1776.  Greene's  letters  of 
October  1775  and  January  177O  to  Samoel  Ward,  then  a  delegate 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental  Congress,  favoured  a 
declaration  of  independciKe.  On  tbe  gih  ot  August  1776  ha 
was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  four  new  major-generals  and  was 
put  in  command  of  the  Continental  troops  on  Long  Island; 
he  chose  the  place  for  fortifications  (practically  the  same  as  that 
picked  by  General  Charles  Lee)  and  built  the  redoubts  and 
entrenchments  of  Fort  Greene  on  Brooklyn  He^his.  Severe 
illness  prevented  his  Uking  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  IsUnd. 
He  was  prominent  among  those  who  odvised-a  retreat  from  New 
York  and  tbe  burning  of  the  city,  so  that  tbe  British  might  not 
use  it.  Greene  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Lee,  and  on  the 
asih  of  October  succeeded  General  Israel  Putnam  in  command 
of  Fort  Washington.  He  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
defend  Fort  Washington  to  tbe  lost  extremity,  and  on  the  t  ith  of 
October  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect;  but 
later  Washington  wrote  to  bim  to  use  his  own  discretion.  Greene 
ordered  Colonel  &lagaw,  whowas  in  immediate  command.to  defend 
the  place  until  be  should  hear  from  him  again,  and  reinforced 
it  to  meet  General  Howe's  attacL  Nevertheless,  the  blame  for 
the  lenses  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  was  put  upon  Greene, 
but  apparently  without  hb  losing  the  confidence  of  Wostungtui, 
who  indeed  himself  assumed  the  responsibility.  At  Trenton 
Greene  commanded  one  of  tbe  two  American  columns,. his  own, 
accompanied  fay  Washington,  arriving  first;  and  after  the 
victory  here  be  urged  Washington  to  push  on  Immediately  to 
Princeton,  but  was  over-ruled  by  a  councO  of  war.  At  the 
BrandyWine  Greene  commanded  the  reserve.  At  Germantown 
Greene's  command,  having  a  greater  distance  to  march  than  tbe 
right  «iivnnderStiIliiran,faikd  to  arrive  in  good  time — a  failure 
wluch  Greene  himself  thought  (without  cause)  would  coat  hia 
Washington^regard;ontbi3,withtheaffaiTof  Fort  Wasfdngion, 
Bancroft  based  bis  unfavourable  estimate  of  Greene's  abiliiy. 
But  on  their  arrival,  Greene  and  his  troofta  distinguUied  them- 
selves greatly. 

At  the  urgent  lequeat  of  Washfaigton,  on  the  and  ot  March 

1778,  at  Valley  Forge,  he  accepted  the  office  of  qoartemiaster- 
general  (succeeding  Thomas  MiOin),  and  of  his  ctrndnct  In  this 
difhcult  work,  which  Washington  heartily  approved,  a  modem 
critic.  Colonel  H.  B.  Carrlngton,  has  said  that  it  watf  "  as  gDod 
as  was  possible  under  the  drcumstasces  of  that  fluctuate 
uncertain  force."  He  had  become  quartermaster-genenil  tm 
the  understanding,  however,  that  he  sboidd  retain  the  right  to 
command  troops  in  the  ficU;  thus  we  find  him  at  tbe luad  ef 
the  right  wing  at  Monmouth  on  tbe  aSth  of  June.  In  Augud 
Greene  sad  Lafayette  commanded  the  land  forces  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  to  cooperate  with  the  French  admiral  d'Estaing.  in  an 
expedition  which  proved  abortive.  In  June  1780  Greene  com- 
manded in  a  skirmish  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  In  August 
he  resigned  the  office  of  quartermaster-general,  after  a  tong  and 
bitter  struggle  with  Congress  over  the  interference  In  amy 
administration  by  tbe  Treasury  Board  and  by  commissions 
appointed  by  Congress.  Before  hb  reugnation  became  eflective 
it  fell  to  hb  lot  to  prexde  over  the  court  which,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  condemned  Major  John  Aadtt  to  death. 

On  the  t4th  of  October  he  succeeded  Gates  ss  commander-Jn- 
chief  of  tba  Sonthem  anny,  and  took  command  at  Charlotte,  N-C, 
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en  the  and  of  December.  Hie  army  wsi  weak  and  badljr 
equipped  and  was  opposed  by  a  aoperior  force  under  CornwaUia. 
Cieene  decided  to  divide  his  own  troops,  tbtis  fordng  the  division 
of  tbt  British  as  well,  and  creating  the  poautnlity  of  a  sttategic 
Interplay  of  forcei.  Thisatrategy  ted  to  GenerBl  Daniel  Morgan's 
vktoiy  of  Cowpens  (just  over  the  South  Carolina  litte)  oa  the 
17th  of  January  1781,  and  to  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court 
House,  N.C.  (March  15),  in  which  after  having  weakened  the 
British  troops  by  continual  movemeats,  and  drawn  in  reinforce- 
ments for  his  own  amy,  Grnne  was  defeated  inftecd,  htit  only 
at  such  coti  to  the  victor  that  Tarleton  called  it "  the  pledge  <d 
ultimate  defeat."  Three  days  after  tliis  battle  OmiwkUis 
withdrew  toward  Wilmington.  Greene's  generalship  and  judg- 
ment were  again  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
in  which  he  allowed  Comwaltis  to  march  north  to  Virginia  and 
hinnelf  turned  swiftly  to  the  reconquest  of  the  inner  cosntry 
of  South  Carolina.  This,  In  spite  of  a  reverse  sustained  at  Lord 
Randan's  hands  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  (a  m.  N.  of  Camden)  on  the 
iSth  of  April,  he  achieved  by  the  end  of  Jone,  the  British  retiring 
to  the  coast.  Greene  then  gave  his  forces  a  siz  weeks'  rest  on 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  with 
3600  mcD,  engaged  the  British  under  Lieut  .-Colonel  James 
Stuart  (who  had  succeeded  Lord  Rawdon)  at  Eutaw  Springs; 
the  battle,  although  tactically  drawn,  to  wehkened  the  British 
that  they  withdrew  to  Charicston,  where  Greene  penned  them 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  war.  Greene's  Souibem 
campaign  showed  lemaikabte  stratepe  features  that  remind  one 
of  those  of  Turenne,  the  commander  whom  lie  had  taken  as  his 
model  in  his  studies  before  the  war.  He  eicelled  in  dividing, 
eluding  and  tiring  bis  <^tponent  by  long  marcbes,  and  in  aaual 
conflict  fordng  him  to  pay  for  a  temporary  advantage  a  price 
that  be  could  not  afford.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  able 
snborcfinates,  induding  the  Polish  enpneer,  Tadeusa  Kosdusko, 
the  brilliant  cavalry  captains,  Hemy  (*'  Light-Hone  Bany  ") 
Lee  and  WiDiam  Washington,  and  the  partlnn  kaden,  Thoooai 
Sumter  and  Fiands  Marion. 

South  CaroUna  and  Geori^  voted  GreeM  Dberal  grants  of 
lands  and  raonQr.  The  SouUi  Carolina  estate,  Boone's  Barony, 
S.  <4  Edisto  In  Bamberg  County,  he  sold  to  meet  bills  for  the 
rations  of  his  Sontbem  army.  On  the  Georgia  estate.  Mulberry 
Grove,  14  m.  above  Savannah,  on  the  river,  he  aetUed  in  r78s, 
sfter  twice  refunng  (1781  and  1784)  the  post  of  secretary  <rf  war, 
and  there  he  died  of  sanstroke  on  the  i^thof  June  1786.  Greene 
was  a  singulariy  able,  and— like  other  prominent  generals  on 
the  American  side — «  srif-trained  sddier,  and  was  second 
only  to  Washington  among  the  officers  of  the  American  anny 
in  military  aMUty.  Uke  WasUngton  he  had  the  great  gift  of 
using  small  means  to  the  utmost  advantage.  His  attitude 
towvds  the  Tones  was  humane  and  even  kindly,  and  be 
lenenmsly  defended  Gates,  who  had  repeatedly  intrigued 
against  him,  when  Gates's  conduct  of  the  campaign  In  the  South 
was  criticized.  There  is  a  monument  to  Greene  in  Savannah 
{1819).  His  statue,  with  that  of  Roger  Williams,  reprettnu  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  National  Hall  ai  Statuary  in  the 
Cai^ol  at  Washington;  in  the  same  city  there  is  a  btMtae 
equestrian  statue  of  him  by  H.  K.  &own. 

Seethe  Life  of  Nathatuel  Grttnt  {\  1867-1871).  by  his  grand- 
ion.  George  W.  Greene,  and  the  btograpby  (New  York.  169.]),  by 
Bfig.-Ge*.  F.  V.  Greene,  in  the  "  Grrat  Commanders  Series." 

ORBM^  ROBERT  (c.  1560-1593),  English  dramatist  and 

miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  1560.  The 
identity  of  his  father  has  been  disputed,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  tradesmen's  class  and 
bad  small  means,  ft  is  doubtful  whether  Robert  Greene  attended 
Norwich  grammar  school;  but.  as  an  eastern  counties  man 
(to  one  of  whose  plays,  Friar  Bacon,  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
borderland  owes  a  tailing  poetic  commemoration)  he  naturally 
found  his  way  to  Cambridge,  where  be  entered  St  John's  Cdlege 
•s  a  sizar  in  1575  and  took  his  B.A.  thence  in  1579,  proceeding 
H.A.  in  1583  from  Gare  Hall.  Hit  life  at  the  univeisiiy  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  spent  "  among  wags  as  leivd  as 
Umidf,  with  whom  be  amiWBedlbe  dower  of  hit  youth."  }a 
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1588  he  was  incorporated  at  Oiford,  to  that  on  sorae  ot  hit  tiUe- 
pagca  be  styles  himself  "  utriusque  Academias  in  Artibus 
Alagister  ";  and  Nathe  humorously  refers  to  him  as  "  utriusque 
Academiae  Robertua  Greene."  Between  the  yean  1578  and 
1583  he  lud  travelled  abroad,  according  to  Us  own  account 
very  extensively,  visiting  France,  Germany,  Poland  and  Denmark, 
besides  learning  at  first-band  to  "  hate  the  pride  of  Italic  " 
and  toknow  the  taste  of  that  poet'sfriiit, "  Spanish  mirabolones." 
The  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  took  holy 
orders  are  quite  insufficient;  according  to  tbe  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1585  be  was  then  a  "  student  in 
phi^e."  Already,  however,  after  taking  his  U.A.  degree,  he 
had  according  to  bis  own  account  begun  bis  London  life,  and  his 
earliest  extant  literary  production  was  in  band  as  early  as  1580. 
He  now  became  "  an  author  of  playes  and  a  penner  of  iovc- 
pamphlets,  so  that  I  soooe  grew  famous  in  that  qualitie,  that 
who  for  that  trade  growne  so  ordinary  about  London  as  Robin 
Greene?"  "  Glad  was  that  printer,"  says  Nashe, "  that  might 
bee  so  blest  to  pay  him  deare  for  the  very  dregs  of  bis  wit." 
By  his  own  account  he  rapidly  sank  into  the  wont  debaucheries 
of  the  town,  though  Nashe  declares  that  he  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  notorious  crime.  He  was  not  without  pacing  impulses 
towards  a  more  ri^teous  and  sober  life,  and  was  derided  In 
consequence  by  his  associates  as  a  "  Puritane  and  Presizian." 
It  is  possible  that  he,  as  well  as  his  bitter  enemy,  G^riel  Harvey, 
exaggerated  tbe  looseness  of  his  conduct.  His  marriage,  which 
took  place  hi  1585  or  158A,  faUed  to  steady  him;  if  Francesco, 
in  Greene's  pamphlet  Never  too  lata  to  mend  (1590),  is  intended 
for  tbe  author  himself,  it  had  been  a  runaway  match;  but  the 
fiction  and  the  sutobit^aphical  sketch  in  the  RspcHlance  agree 
in  their  account  of  tbe  unfaithfulness  which  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.  He  lived  with  bis  wife,  whose  name  seems  to 
have  been  Dorothy  ("  DM  ";  and  cf.  Dorothea  in  James  IV.), 
for  a  while; "  but  forasmuch  as  she  would  perswade  me  from  my 
wilful  wickednes,  after  I  had  a  child  by  ber,  I  cast  her  off,  having 
spent  up  the  marriage-money  which  I  obtained  by  ber.  Then 
left  I  her  at  sis  or  seven,  who  went  into  lancolnshlre,  and  I  to 
London,"  vAttn  his  reputalioD  as  a  playwright  and  writer  of 
pamphlets  of "  love  and  vaine  fantasycs  "  continued  to  inctease, 
and  where  his  life  was  a  feverish  alternation  of  labour  and 
debauchery.  In  his  laat  years  he  look  it  upon  himself  to  make 
war  on  the  Cutpuraei  and  "  eonny-catchera  "  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  in  tbe  slums,  and  whose  doings  he  feariessly  eaposod 
inbiswritina.  Hetelbushowat  last  he  was  friendless"  except 
it  were  in  a  lewe  alehouses,"  where  he  was  respected  on  account 
of  the  acore  he  bad  run  up.  When  tbe  end  came  be  was  a 
dqiendant  on  tha  charity  of  the  poor  and  the  pitying  love  of  tbt 
imfbrtunate.  Henri  Uurger  has  drawn  no  picture  won  sickening 
and  more  pitiful  than  the  story  of  Greene's  death,  as  told  by  his 
Puritan  adversary,  Gabriel  Harvey — a  veracious  though  a  far 
from  unprejudiced  nanator.  Greene  bad  token  up  tlie  cudgels 
provided  by  the  Harv^  brotben  on  their  intOTention  in  the 
Harprdate  amtrovcray,  and  made  an  attack  (immediately 
suppressed)  upon  Gabriel's  father  and  family  in  the  prose-tract 
A  Quip  for  a»  Upttart  Cmrlitr,  er  a  Qtiatitt  DiiptiU  bclteetn 
Vdvel  Breeches  ami  Cloth  Bnethtt  (isva)'  After  a  banquet 
where  the  chief  guest  bad  been  Thomas  Naabe— an  old  associate 
and  perhaps  a  college  friend  of  Greene's,  any  great  intimacy  with 
whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  disclaim — 
Greene  had  fallen  sick  "of  a  surfeit  of  pickle  herringe  and 
Reimi^  wme."  At  the  bouse  of  a  poor  shoemaker  near  Dowgate, 
deserted  by  all  except  hit  compassionate  hoaten  (Mrs  Isam)  and 
two  women — one  of  them  the  sister  of  a  notorious  thief  named 
"  Cutting  Ban,"  and  tbemotbet  of  hisiUegitimalesoo.Fortunalus 
Greene-'he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Septemba  1591.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  wrote  andcr  a  boikd  foe  £10  which  be  had  given  to 
the  good  shoemaker,  the  following  w^ds  addressed  to  Us  long- 
forsaken  wife:  "  Doll,  I  diaige  thee,  by  tbe  loue  of  our  youth 
and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wilu  tee  this  man  pude;  for 
if  bee  and  his  wife  had  twt  succoured  me,  I  had  died  in  the 
streetes.— Robert  Greene." 
Fmir  LOkn  mi  QNainSoiaiai,  Horvqr'i  attack  on  Giaaw 
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■T?>f4i*i  simost  immediately  after  his  death,  as  to  the  drcum- 
«  cf  i\a;ch  hisrclenilcssadvcrj.iry  had  taken  care  to  inform 
r..-^r.  jKriotiilly,  NashctookupthcdcfcDccof  hisdead  friend 
i-ic  JiJ  l!ar\-cy  in  SlraageNtvs  (1593):  and  the  dispute 
ocatlr^uei  f.^r  sot^e  vtars.  But,  before  this,  the  dramatist  Henry 
Clu::;?  p-^iifhtd  a  pamphlet  from  the  hand  of  the  unhappy 
tzi'.,  t:.ti:'.c-i  Gr-:inf's  Crtit's-worlk  ej  M'il  bought  vilh  a  Million 
i  K.iff^:iK:t  .150:!,  containing  the  story  of  Roberto,  who  may 
Tt^izLt^i.  for  practical  puiposes,  as  representing  Greene 
niaa;  J,  This  'li-i:  jrrcd  production  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
dcTf  —ore  to  t\c{:t  ihc  rciontmcnt  of  posterity  against  Greene's 
ni::;*  i'.;  ti-.t  errors  tor  which  he  professed  his  repentance. 
FoiiR ::  he  iV'o.ted  to  repentance  three  of  his  fuORifdM  acquaint- 
ance. ;Vsf  thrw  Mirlowe  was  one— to  whom  ud  to  whose 
cwatvs  of  ■■  thj;  Atheist  "Tiftiberlaine  "  he  had  repeatedly 
aiI"U-%i,  T^e  w;ord  was  Peelc,  the  third  probably  Nashc. 
pu:  '.'^i  [.;ss.  ;;i"  aJJrcjjed  to  Peele  contained  a  transparent 
a'.'ut'o?.  :o  =  :o;:i;h  dr^mjlisl,  who  was  an  actor  likewise,  as 
•■  an  *r;:  .rt  i"-w  bcjuiilicit  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
7^;'^f  in  j  /y.'jviT*j  ijt/c  supposes  hccisas  well  able 

•  lvr-b,>i  cl:  ^  M.:Rke-vcrsc  as  the  licsl  of  you;  and  Ijcing  an 
^Wi'lu;.'  I."i;""..'*-:ai--;wura,  is  in  his  ownc  conccyt  the  onely 
jh-Vt-JA-..'  13  a  ivuaircy."  The  phrase  italiciicd  parodies 
-  pi**)Stf  vxv  ;::"^j:  in  T'^t  Ttut  TrastdU  of  Ritbard,  Dmteof 
V.'fi.     .     ■■  :-:.v.:^i  in  rarl  HI.  of  Henry  V/.   If  Greene 

•  iTjny  i."        .-:::  ,.thAV0llu>uKhl)  had  a  hand  in  The  True 

>J         hctf  h.-.vc  intended  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
s».A,.  i-,-  V    IX^t  while  it  seems  more  probable  that 
'\  iht  Ij-e  K  ^         t-fflt.Mcn  the  upstart  crow  beautified 
« 'hihtitJij"'"^  ^-.'.'x  ■.V:ieilrjm^ti>ts  is  a  sneering  description 
i  itt  atlvr  •-''^      i-'f-'-  li"^'''         ^""^  of  the  whole: 

''■■icklii«M'!;  ■■■  ^*  l^vC'^'''^'^  is  revealed  in  its  concluilins 
*  Tk.j  ■      ^--s-,:-,-  "■  I  f.  this  arlpr  had  vcnturcii  to 

'.■"j.!r        ;V  i:.  -  ■  r  of  il-c  rrpilar  staff  ol  pbyWrigbts— 

/( tix'P"'''''         ■- .  i-ccr'.  1  , 

n  -         -■•f  an  autobiographical  nature  were 


jAv^'\  -rv..>:y." '       :he>r.  Tke  Reptnlaiice  0/  Robert 
'y .        ..        ■>  -  lyiiotipnally  have  been  written 
''"T™  V-   •       --.'ff  the  influence,  as  he  saj-s,  of 


I  ■^  .-.'.T-  -  ^                      which  brought 

I            t.-:-"  '-  ■  ■■  ..  ,              The  eatlicsl  of  his 

p                    '■  "  ■■  '     ■■  I  ^      ««*  licensed  in  1583. 

bi               -  -  "-"  ■     ,. j^-vompanicd  Greene 

u           :■.  v^h  probably  com- 
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romance,  written  in  direct  emulation  of  Sidney's,  with  a  ben^ 
called  Samila,  contsins  St  Sephestia'a  charming  lullaby,  with 
itsrcfrain"F3ther'ssorawe,  father's  joy."  But.  though  (Greene's 
style  copies  the  balanced  oscillation,  and  his  diction  tbe  ornate- 
ncss  (iucluding  the  proverbial  philosophy)  of  Lyiy,  be  cootmti 
to  interest  by  the  matter  as  well  as  to  attract  atLCDtioo  by  tbe 
manner  of  his  narratives.  Of  his  highly  mnral  inteniioiis  he 
leaves  the  reader  in  no  doubt,  since  they  ore  eiqtosed  on  tbc 
title-pages.  llicfulliiileofthclfTrrMii-p/i/'Min/if for  inuar.n 
contiuucs:  "  nbcreio  appcaieth  as  in  a  perfect  ghuse  Low  tkt 
Lord  delivercth  the  innocent  from  all  imminent  pcrilf,  and 
plagueth  the  blood-thirsty  hypocrites  with  deserved  punish- 
mcnls,"  &c.  On  his  Pandoslo,  The  TriampH  pJ  Timt  dsSi) 
Shakespeare  founded  A  Winter's  TaU;  in  facti  the  novel  conuisi 
the  entire  plot  of  the  comedy,  except  tbe  device  of  the  liriii 
statue;  though  some  of  the  subordinato  chsncteis  ia  the  ptaj, 
including  Autolycus,  were  added  by  Sbakespeize,  tfigrtbci  with 
the  pastoral  fragrance  of  one  of  its  episodes. 

In  Greened  Jlfevrr  too  Late  (1590),  announoed  as  «  "  Itivda 
of  Experience:  sent  to  all  youthful!  gcntlemcD  **  for  thtk 
benefit,  the  hero,  Francesco,  is  in  all  probability  intended  to 
Greene  himself,  tbc  sequel  or  second  part  is,  however,  pure  ficiiea 
This  episodical  narrative  has  a  vivacity  «&d  truthfulness  <i 
manner  which  savour  of  an  18th  century  novel  ntbcr  then  ol 
an  Elizabethan  tale  concerning  the  days  of  "  Palmcrin,  Kiag 
of  Great  Britain."  Philador,  the  prodigal  of  The  JUoniniwt 
Garment  (1590),  is  obviously  also  in  some  respects  a  ponraii  c( 
the  writer.  The  experiences  of  the  Roberto  of  Crttni't  CrMft- 
worth  of  Wit  (1593)  are  even  more  palpably  the  cxperienontf 
the  author  himself,  thoi^  they  arc  possibly  ovcrdraim— for  % 
bom  rhetorician  exaggerates  everything,  even  his  own  dsfc 
6[-sidc3  these  and  the  posthumous  pamphlets  on  bis  repentance^ 
Greene  left  realistic  pictures  of  the  very  disreputable  sodtty 
to  which  he  finally  descended,  in  his  pampfalcti  on  "  cobbj^ 
catching":  A  Notable  Diicattry  ofCcosnagt  (1591),  Tkt  Bladi 
Bockei  Messenger.  Laying  open  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sd 
Brovne,  one  of  Ike  mast  Notable  Cutpiirses,  Crossbiters,  erd 
Conny-ititchers  that  eter  litti  m  England  (1592).  Much  is 
Greene's  manner,  both  in  his  romancei  and  tn  hfs  ptctuts  of 
low  life,  anticipated  what  proved  the  slow  course  of  the  actnl 
development  of  the  English  novel;  and  it  is  probable  thstUi 
true  metier,  and  that  which  best  suited  the  bright  fojicy,  ingcanitj 
and  wit  of  which  his  genius  was  compounded,  was  panpUci- 
spiiming  and  Mory-tcUing  tathec  than  dramatic  compentioc 
It  should  be  added  that,  cuphuist  as  Greene  wu,  few  cf  hh 
contemporaries  in  their  lyrics  warbled  wood-aotea  which  Ekt 
his  resemble  Shakespeare's  in  their  native  freshness. 

Curiously  enough,  as  Mr  Churton  Collins  has  pointed  oM, 
Greene,  except  in  the  two  pamphlets  written  just  befoK  lb 
death,  never  refers  to  his  ha\ing  written  {days;  and  before  1591 
his  contemporaries  are  equally  silent  as  to  his  labouts  as  s 
playwright.  Only  four  plays  remain  to  us  of  which'  be  was 
indisputably  the  sole  author.  The  earliest  of  these  seems  IS 
have  been  the  Comkall  Hittory  of  Alphomtui,  King  ^  Ana^a, 
of  which  Henslowe's  Diary  contains  no  trace.  But  It  can  hsidly 
have  been  first  acted  long  after  tbe  production  of  UarlDn*! 
Tamburlaine,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  00  the 
stage  in  1587.  For  this  play,  '  comical  "  only  in  the  ocfUiK 
scn&c  of  having  a  happy  ending,  was  manifestly  wiltlfn  ii 
emulation  as  well  as  in  direct  imitation  of  Marlowe's  tllgsdf. 
While  Greene  cannot  have  thought  himself  capable  of  surpasiial 
Matlowe  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  very  probably  wished  to  outdo  hiai 
in  "  bu.siness,  "  and  to  equal  him  in  the  rant  which  was  stuc  to 
bring  down  at  least  part  of  the  house.  AlflmtMiu  h  a  AbMrj 
proper— a  dramatlzeil  chronicle  or  narrative  of  wariike  rvcaU. 
Its  fame  could  never  equal  that  of  Marlowe's  tragedy;  but  ils 
composition  showed  that  Greene  could  seek  to  rival  the  mast 
popular  drama  of  the  day,  without  falling  very  far  ahort  of  hii 
model. 

In  the  tfoMturaUe  Iliilory  of  Friar  Batam  amd  Frim  AsrW 
(not  known  to  have  been  acted  before  Febniuy,  199*1  but 
nllten  in  ■  589)  Greene  once  mm  niliBplad  laewMt 
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Ifarfowe;  ud  he  tocceeded  in  producing  a  Busterplece  ot  h'a 
own.  Mulom's  Dotl«r  Paiatiu,  wbicb  dtnibtlns  suggetted  the 
compoNlion  of  Craene's  comedy,  reveals  ihe  mighty  irigic 
gcaln  of  its  -Mllior;  but  GcMoe  molved  oa  an  sliogdbcr 
distinct  tnatment  of  t  cogntte  tbcne.  Interweaving  with  the 
popular  tale  of  Friar  Bacon  and  hb  wondraua  doings  a  charming 
Idyl  (lo  far  as  we  know,  of  hia  own  iDveniion),  the  atory  of  Prince 
Edward^  love  for  ibe  Fair  Maid  of  FreningAdd,  be  produced  a 
comedy  Iwimfnl  of  amusing  act  km  and  genial  fun.  friar  Bacon 
mnafin  a  dramatic  picture  of  English  EHubethaa  life  with 
which  Tic  Merry  Witet  alone  can  \{e;  and  not  even  the  ultra- 
clatsicism  In  the  similes  of  iu  diction  can  destroy  the  nDturalness 
•hidi  constitutes  iu  percniual  charm.  Tke  History  ^Orlando 
Pmrioso,  MW  ^  tkt  Tiidti  Ptmt  ^  PnMt  hai  on  unsatisfactory 
evidence  been  dated  as  before  15B6,  and  i*  known  lo  have  been 
acted  on  the  aist  of  February  1591.  It  is  a  free  dramatic 
adaptation  of  Ariosto,  Harington's  translation  of  wlioro  appeared 
in  iS9it  ■■x'  *l>o  >■<  o'^  passage  is  tcstually  quoted;  and  it 
contains  a  largs  variety  of  character*  and  a  supermbundtnce  of 
action.  Fairly  lucid  in  arrangement  and  fluent  in  style,  the 
treatment  of  the  madness  of  Orlando  lacks  tragic  power.  Very 
few  dramatists  from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare  have  succeeded 
iii  tnbordinating  the  grotesque  effect  of  madness  to  the  tragic; 
and  Greene  is  not  to  be  indodcd  in  the  list. 

In  Tin  Scollitk  Historic  of  Jama  IV.  (acted  tSQi,  licensed 
(or  publication  1594)  Greene  seems  to  have  reached  the  cU'max 
of  bis  dramatic  powers.  The  "  historical  "  character  of  this  pby 
b  pure  pretence.  The  story  is  taken  from,  one  of  Giraldi 
Cinthio's  tales.  Its  theme  b  the  illicit  passion  of  King  James  for 
the  chaste  lady  Ida,  to  obtain  whoae  hand  he  endeavours,  at  the 
nggesiion  of  a  villain  called  Aieukin,  to  make  away  with  his  own 
wife.  She  escapes  in  doublet  and  hose,  attended  by  her  faithful 
dwarf;  but,  on  her  father^  making  war  upon  bcc  husband  to 
avenge  ber  wrongs,  the  brinp  abmit  a  rccondliatioo  between 
them.  Not  only  is  lhbweU<«Mtructc<i  story  effectively  worked 
<rat,  but  the  characters  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  In  Atcukin 
there  is  a  touch  of  lago.  The  fooling  by  Slipper,  the  down  of  the 
pitce,  ia  unexceptionable;  and,  lest  even  so  the  play  diould  bang 
heavy  on  tlie  audience,  its  action  te  cutied  oO  Iv  *  "  ideasant 
comcifie  "—Lm.  a  pirii^  and  amne  dances  between  the  acts— 
"  presented  by  Obomm,  King  of  Faycries,"  who  is,  however,  a 
very  differait  person  from  the  Obenm  of  A  MUtmmm  Niifu't 
Driam. 

Gtorft-a-Cretiie  iSe  Pimur  of  Watefidd  (acted  159},  printed 
1599),  a  delightful  pkture  of  Englbh  life  fully  worthy  of  (be 
author  of  Priar  Bungay,  has  been  attributed  to  him;  but  the 
estetnai  evidence  is  very  slight,  and  the  internal  unconvindng. 
Of  the  comedy  of  Fair  Em,  which  resembles  Friar  Bacon  in  more 
than  one  punt,  Greene  cannot  have  been  the  author;  the 
question  as  to  the  priority  between  the  two  plays  Is  not  so  easily 
■olved.  The  conjecture  as  to  his  supposed  share  In  the  pbys  on 
which  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  founded  hns 
been  already  referred  to.  He  wu  certainly  joint  author  with 
Thomas  Lodge  of  ihc  curious  drama  called  A  Laokint  Classt/or 
London  and  En^and  (acted  in  1591  and  prinicd  in  1594)— a 
dramatic  apologue  conveying  to  the  living  generation  of  Engliih- 
men  the  warning  of  Nineveh's  corruption  and  prophesied  doom. 
The  lesson  was  frequently  repeated  In  the  streets  of  London  by 
the  "  NInevitical  motions  "  of  the  puiqwiB;  but  there  are  both 
fire  and  wealth  of  language  in  Greene  and  Lodge's  oratory.  The 
comic  element  Is  not  absent,  bdng  supplied  In  abundance  by 
Adam,  the  clown  of  the  piece,  who  belongs  to  the  family  of 
SUpper,  and  of  Friar  Bacon's  servant.  Miles. 
<  Greene's  dramatic  genius  has  nothing  in  It  of  the  intensity  of 
Martowe's  tragic  muse;  nor  perhaps  does  he  ever  equal  Pede  at 
his  best.  On  the  other  hand,  hb  dramatic  poetry  b  occasionally 
■nimated  with  the  breezy  freshness  which  no  artifice  can  simulate. 
He  had  considerable  constructive  ^ill,  but  he  has  created  no 
character  of  commanding  power— imIcbb  Atcukin  be  excepted; 
bnt  his  personages  are  living  men  and  women,  and  marked  out 
Inm  one  another  with  a  vigorous  Init  far  from  rude  hand.  Hb 
huuHwr  is  undcniBbls.  aad  be  bad  the  gift  of  li^  and 


graceful  dialogue.  His  diction  b  everioaded  with  dassical 
ornament,  but  bu  versification  b  easy  and  fluent,  and  its  cadence 
b  at  times  singularly  sweet.  He  creates  hb  best  effects  by  the 
simfriest  means;  and  he  b  Indbputably  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  cariy  English  dramatic  autbois. 

Cncne's  dmmatir  unrli  ;ind  poems  wct<^  edilcd  by  Alcxandpr 
Dyce  in  1831  with  ti  liii-  i>l  lIic  <ii]ihur.  Thit.  cdltiiin  wjs  reined 
in  one  volume  in  Iti^a.  Ilis  coimiklc  wotks  were  cdiitii  lor  the 
Huth  Library  by  A.  U.  Gro&art.  Thit  t*Mic  (1881-1HK6]  coniainsa 
translation  of  NKholavStorojhcn  ko'amofioKniph  on  Hrrcnr  (Moscow, 
1878).  Greene's  ^lyi  and  poems  were  Viditcd  with  iniroductioni 
and  notes  by  J.  Chunon  Collins  In  2  voU.  (Oxford,  1905);  the 
general  introduction  10  this  edition  hasaupcrsedcd  previous  occoonts 
of  Crccnc  and  his  dramatic  and  lyrical  wriiinn.  An  account  of 
hit  pamphlcii  b  to  be  found  in  J.  f .  JuMFrnnd^s  Eniluk  Nmttl  in 
ItuTimee/SluktitcartC^tnma^tSoo).  Sccalw  W.  Berahardi, 
KebtTi  Crttntt  LAoH  sq^l^MlM  (■«»):  F.  M.  Bodenatodt,  ia 

i886,4thcd.,  1901).  "  '  (K.^ftW.) 

OREBHTIBLD.  a  township  and  the  county-scat  of  Franklin 
county,  In  N.E.  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  including  an  area  of 
ao  sq.  m.  of  meadow  and  hill  country,  watered  by  the  Green 
and  Dcerlield  rivers  and  various  small  tributaries.  Fop.  (1890) 
jiS*,  (1900)  7917,  of  whom  t4]i  were  fordgn-bom;  (1910 
census)  10,417.  The  principal  village,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  township,  b  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dccrfielil  river, 
and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  the  Connecticut  Valley 
street  railway  (electric).  Among  Greenfield's  manufactures  are 
cutlery,  machinery,  and  taps  and  dies.  Greenfield,  originally 
part  of  Dcerfidd,  was  settled  about  t68i.  was  established  as  a 
"  district  "  in  1753,  and  on  the  jjrd  of  August  1775  was,  by  a 
general  Act,  sqxiratcd  from  Dcerfidd  and  Incorporated  as  a 
s^rale  township,  although  it  had  assumed  full  township  rights 
in  1774  by  scntfing  dekptcs  to  the  ProvEndal  Congress.  In 
1703  part  of  it  was  taken  to  form  the  township  of  Gill;  in  1S38 
part  of  it  W3S  annexed  to  Bcniardston;  and  in  1896  it  annexed 
a  part  of  Dcerfidd.  _  It  was  much  disaffected  at  the  time  of 
Shays's  Rebellion, 

Sec  F.  M.  Thompson,  Hitlery  Onn/edd  (s  vols.,  Greenfield, 
1904).  

OBBBimiKH  (Ger.  Crtlnfink),  or  GacEN  Linnet,  as  it  b  very 
often  called,  a  common  European  bird,  the  FriniUla  Morit  ci 
Linnaeus,  ranked  by  many  systcmatbts  with  one  section  of  haw- 
finches, Coccotlirausles,  but  apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  section  Htsferiphona,  and  perhaps  justifiably  deemed  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  the  name  CUoris  or  Ltgnrinia 
has  been  applied.  The  cock,  in  hb  plumage  of  ydlowbh-green 
and  yellow  is  one  of  the  most  finely  coloured  of  common  English 
birds,  but  he  is  rather  heavily  built,  and  his  song  b  hardly  com- 
mended.  The  hen  b  much  less  brightly  tinted.  Throughout 
Britain,  as  a  rule,  thb  apKics  b  one  of  tlw  most  plentiful  birds, 
and  b  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  pervades  almost  the 
whde  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  reaches  the  river  Ob.  It  visits 
Palestine,  bnt  is  unknown  in  Egypt-  It  b,  however,  abundant 
in  Mauriuoia,  whence  specimens  are  so  bristly  coloured  that 
they  have  been  denned  to  form  a  distinct  spedes,  the  liptrtato 
aurantiittHlrit  of  Dr  Cabanis,  but  that  vi<EW  Is  now  generally 
abandoned.  In  the  north-east  of  Asia  and  Its  adjacent  bbn<b 
occur  two  allied  species— the  PrinpBasimieaat  Linnaeus  and  the 
P.  Iiawankiba  of  Temmlnck.  (A.  N.) 

QREEHHEAST.  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timbers,  the 
produce  of  Ntttaadra  Kediart,  natural  order  Lauraceae,  a  large 
tiee,nativeoflropicalSouthAmcricaand  the  West  Indies.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  tree  b  Mipiri  or  bibirn,  and  from  its  bark  and 
fruits  b  obtained  the  febrifuge  prindple  bibtrine.  Green  heart 
wood  b  of  a  dark-grccn  ct^r,  aap  wood  and  heart  wood  facing  so 
much  alike  that  they  can  with  dtfiiculiy  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  heart  wood  b  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all 
timbcra,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  b 
proof  against  the  ravages  of  many  marine  boms  which  rapidly 
destroy  |Htes  and  other  submarine  structures  of  most  other 
kinds  of  wood  available  for  such  purposes.  In  the  Kelvingrovc 
Museum,  Gbsgow,  there  are  two  pieces  of  planking  from  a  wreck 
submc^ed  during  dgbteen  ycark  on  ibe  west  coast  of  Seothwd. 
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The  one  tpedmen— greenbe«t— b  merely  ilisbtly  piued  on  the 
wrace.tlw  body  of  the  wood  being  perfealymndanduntoBched, 
while  the  olhcr—teafc— ii  alinoM  entirriy  eaten  sway.  Green- 
heart,  tested  either  by  transverse  or  by  tensile  strain,  it  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  woods,  and  it  is  also  exccedin^y  dense,  its 
specific  gravity  being  about  1150.  It  is  included  in  the  second 
line  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively used  (or  keelsons,  beams,  engine- bearers  and  planking,  &c., 
as  well  as  in  the  general  engineering  arts,  but  its  excessive  weight 
unfits  it  for  many  purposes  for  wUch  its  other  |m^ierties  VUttld 
render  it  eminently  suitable. 

CRBEHLAHD  (Danbh,  fcc,  CrAibMtf),'  a  large  continental 
island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
while  the  whole  is  arctic  in  character.  It  is  not  connected  with 
any  portion  of  Europe  or  America  except  by  suboccanic  ridges; 
but  in  the  extreme  north  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait 
from  Eltesmerc  Land  in  the  archipelago  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Nor«-egian 
and  Greenland  Seas — Jan  Mayen,  Iceland,  the  Faeroe  Islands 
and  the  Shctlands  being  the  only  lands  between  it  and  Norway. 
Denmark  Strait  is  the  sea  bctn-ccn  it  and  Iceland,  and  the 
northern  Norwegian  Sea  or  Greenland  Sea  separates  it  from 
Spitsbergen.  On  the  west  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  separate 
it  from  BalRn  Land.  The  so-called  bay  narrows  northward  into 
the  strait  successively  known  as  Smith  Sound,  Kane  Basin, 
Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel.  A  submarine  ridge, 
'about  300  fathoms  deep  at  its  deepest,  unites  Greenland  with 
Iceland  (across  Denmark  Strait),  the  Faeroes  and  Scotland.  A 
similar  submarine  ridge  unites  it  with  the  Cumberland  Peninsula 
of  fiafhn  Land,  across  Davis  Strait.  Two  large  islands  (with 
othm  smaller)  lie  probably  ofi  the  north  coast,  being  apparently 
divided  from  it  by  very  narrow  channch  which  are  not  yet  ex- 
plored. If  they  be  reckoned  as  integral  parts  of  Greenland,  ihco 
the  north  coast,  fronting  the  polar  sea, culminjlcaabout  S3''4o'N. 
Cape  Farewell,  the  most  southerly  point  (also  on  a  small  island), 
b  59*  as'  ^-  l^be  extreme  length  of  Greenland  may  therefore 
be  Mt  down  at  about  1650  m.,  while  its  extreme  breadth,  which 
occurs  about  77°  30'  N.,  is  approximately  800  m.  The  area 
b  estimated  at  817,375  sq>  m.  Greenland  is  a  Danish  ccdony, 
Inasmuch  as  the  west  coast  and  also  the  southern  cast  coast 
belong  to  the  Danish  crown.  The  scattered  aettlemenU  of 
Europeansonthesoutbernpartsof  the cuslsare Danish, and  the 
trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  govcnunent. 

The  southern  and  south-western  coasts  have  been  known, 
as  will  be  mentioned  bter,  since  the  loth  century,  when  Morse 
tettlcTS  appeared  there,  and  the  names  of  many  farooua  arctic 
eiq)lorers  have  beenassodated  with  the  cxplomionof  Greenland. 
The  communication  between  the  None  settlements  in  Grecnbnd 
and  the  motherland  Norway  was  broken  ofl  at  the  end  of  the  r4th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  ijth  century,  and  the  Norsemen's 
knowledge  about  their  distant  colony  was  gradually  more  or 
kis  forgotten.  The  south  and  west  coast  of  Greenland  was  then 
re-discovered  by  John  Davu  in  July  15S5,  though  previous  ex- 
plorers, as  Cortercal,  Frobisber  and  others,  had  seen  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ttlh  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  work 
of  Davis  (1586-1588),  Hudson  (1610)  and  Baffin  (1616)  in  the 
western  seas  afforded  some  knowledge  of  the  west  coast.  Thb 
was  added  to  by  later  explorers  and  by  whalets  and  sealers. 
Among  explorers  who  in  the  igth  century  were  specially  een- 
nectcd  with  the  north-west  coast  may  be  mentioned  £.  A. 
Inglclicld  (1851)  wbosoHcd  into  Smith's  Sound,!  £]isha  KentKane 
(1853-1855)*  who  worked  northward  through  Smith  Sound  into 
Kane  Ba^n,  and  Charles  Francb  Hall  (1871}  who  explored  the 
strait  (Kennedy  Channel  and  Robeson  Channel)  to  the  north  of 
thb.i 

Hw  northern  east  coast  was  tinted  by  Hudson  (1607)  in  about 
73"  30'  N.  (C.  Hold  with  Hope),  and  during  the  iftb  century  and 

'  Inftlcficld.  Summer  Search  Jor  Franklin  (London,  1853). 

'  Sciend  Crinnrll  Exfxdilion  (a  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1B56). 

•  Davii,  PolaHs  {Half))  fiorlh  Polar  Exptdilion  (Washington, 
■876).  See  also  Bcsiclt,  tht  amtrtimittU  NordpU-Ei^^Sitimt 
(UipBig,  1879)- 


later  ihu  northern  coast  ms  probably  visited  fey  many  Daitk 
whalen.  The  £ist  who  gave  more  accuEate  inlonBatioa  was  ihc 
Scottish  whaler.  Captain  William  Scoresby,  jun.  (iSti),  who, 
with  bis  father,  explored  the  coast  between  69"  and  75'  N.,  ind 
gave  the  first  fairly  tnistworlky  map  of  it.*  Captains  Ednrd 
Sabine  and  Cbvcriag  (1833)  viuted  the  coast  between  73°  j*  and 
75*  ti'  N.  and  met  the  only  Eskimo  ever  seen  in  ihb  part  ol 
Grecnbnd.  The  second  German  polar  expedition  in  1870, 
under  Carl  Christian  Koldeivey'  (1837-190B),  reached  77' N. 
(Cape  Bismarck);  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1905,  asceitataed 
lhat  thb  point  was  on  an  island  (the  Dove  Bay  of  the  Geimu 
expedition  being  in  reality  a  attatt)  and  penetrated  farther  nonh, 
to  about  78'  16'.  From  Ihb  point  the  north-east  coast  rcDiaintd 
unexplored,  though  a  sight  was  reported  in  1670  by  a  whaler 
named  Lambert,  and  again  in  1775  as  far  north  as  79°  by  DaiMs 
Barrington,  until  a  Danish  expedition  under  Uylius  Edducn  b 
1906-1908  explored  it,  disoovering  Notth-East  Fotebnd,  the 
eostemmou  point  (lee  FoiAB  Reoioms  and  map).  Tht 
southern  part  of  the  east  coast  was  first  explored  by  the  Dtot 
Wtlhelm  August  Graah  (1839-1830)  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
63' 16' N.*  In  1883-1885  the  Danes  G.  Holm  and  T.V.Gaidt 
carefully  explored  aad  mapped  the  coast  from  Cqic  Farewell 
to  Angmagssalik,  in  66°  NJ  F.  Nanscn  and  fab  compamom 
also  travelled  along  apart  of  this  coast  in  1888.*  A. E.Notdeas- 
ktfild,  in  the  "  Sophia,"  landed  near  AngmagssaUk,  in  65°  36'  N., 
in  1883.*  Captain  G.  Rydcr.in  i89i-iS9i,explor«i  and  mapped 
the  large  Sccmsby  Sound,  or,  more  correctly,  Scoresby  Fjofd.^* 
Lieutenant  G.  Amdrop,  in  1899,  explored  the  coast  from  Aag- 
magssalik  north  to  67°  ti'  N,"  A  part  of  this  coast,  about 
67°  N., had  also  been  secnbyNanseniniS8i."  In  iSpoProfesut 
A.  G.  NathoTst  explored  the  land  between  Franx  Josef  Fjonl 
and  Scoresby  Fjord,  where  the  large  King  Oscar  Fjord,  connecting 
Davy's  Sovnd  with  Franc  Joseph  Fjtvd,  was  discovered."  Ib 
1900  Lieutenant  Amdrup  explored  the  still  unknown  east  coait 
from  69°  10'  N.  south  to  67°  N." 

From  the  work  of  cxpbrera  in  the  north-west  it  had  bees 
possiUe  to  infer  the  approximate  btitude  of  the  Dorthwaid 
tcraidnatlon  Greenland  long  before  h  tras  definitely  known. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  iQth  century'  several  explorers  gave 
attention  to  thb  question.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral) 
L.  A.  Beaumont  (1876),  of  the  Naics  Expedition,  explored  the 
coast  north-east  «t  Robcmi  Channel  to  8a"  so'  N."  In  tS8t 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Lockwood  and  Se^eant  (afterwards  Captain) 
D.  L.  Brainaitl,  of  the  U.S.  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,"  explored  the  north-west  coast  beyond  Beaumont's  farthest 
to  a  promontory  in  85'  14'  N.  and  40"  46*  £■  and  tfaqr  saw 
to  the  north-eaat  Cape  Washington,  in  about  83*  38'  N.  and 
30°  30'  E.,  the  most  northerly  point  of  land  till  then  observed. 
In  July  1691  R.  E.  Peary  and  E.  Astrup,  crossing  by  land  fioa 
Inglclicld  Gulf,  Smith  Sound,  discovernl  Independence  Bay  oa 
the  nonh.«astcoast  in8i°37'  N.  and 34"  3'  W."   In  May  1895  ll 

'  Journa!  of  a  !'ovijj;f  la  tki  Niniura  lVJkuJ«  Fishery  [iSrj), 

'  i.-if  :-.T]If  d,-ului:e  Soidpolarjahn  875). 

'  Rriif  1:1  Oilkyilen  a!  Gr^nLiid  ([hjr;  (rjn5,  hv  C.  Crjrc.r 
M.i'.tniir-'ll. 

'  Tilt  First  Crosiiit  oj  Crrcniand,  vol.  i.  iLonoon.  1890),  H.  l^efan 
and  K.  Njh^^hi  "  U  i>~<.ii^  li.:filli.tic  Etecbnitte  yon  J^.JKhw| 
DuiclK]iicrun>:  von  Gninldnd  "  (18SB),  t rglnlungsnef C Ntt-lUni 
PfkTmmns  Millnliincfi!  «'■'  Th.i,  iSn:).  '  -'WM* 

•A.   F.   NonlinskioM.  I'«k!ar,<i(i   Ex ftdOiMmM 

GrOnland  (Stockholm,  ]  -  Li*»>i^ 

"  McddcUlstt  omCrojiiund,  pis.  w\  \  -lis,  ( OipcnhiiEcn,  l89^lltp6|. 

^' Cr/trrapik  Tidikrifl.xv.  $T^-ji  (C(i[>cnliaEcn,  1899)- 

"  Ihid.  vii.  76-79  (CopeilhaMn.  1B84). 

"  7'he  Ccofiapkical  Jmirmai.  xiv.  534  (1899);  xvii.  48  (190)},; 
Tt'i  Somrar  t  Nona  Itkahtl  (StockhoTm,  I901). 

' '  Mi^MtlvT  pm  Gr^land,  parts  xxvi.-xxvii. 

'  '  Nam,  Voyoft  to  Uu  Polar  Sea  (1  voU,  London,  1877)^  Sec 
ah  Illue Book, joumals,ftc..(Nares}  Expedition,  i87s-i876(Londen, 
18-1. 

\-  W.  Gieely,  Report  m  Ih*  Proettdintt  of  Ike  UmUti  SMtt 

Ei'-.luion  to  Lady  fraaklin  Bay.  CrinncU  Land.  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
(V.  .-Ji^ngton,  1885);  Three  Yean  of  At^iic  Serine  (i  vul..  London, 
18  .1. 

>'  R.  B.  Peary,  Ntrlkwar^  enrlkt"  Great  Ut "  (a  tfcw'}'9*^ 
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wu  nvtslted  by  Vwy,  wlio  supposed  tUs  bay  to  be  a  sound  com- 
fflunicatiDg  with  \'iclDria  Inlet  on  the  north-west  coast.  To  the 
Bofth  Udlprin  Land  and  Melville  Land  were  seen  stretching 
Bonhwaids,  but  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  the  coast  soon 
trended  north-west.  In  tpoi  Peary  rounded  the  north  point,  and 
penetrated  as  Car  north  as  83°  50'  N.  The  scanty  «xpluration  of 


tbe  great  Ice-cap,  or  inland  ice,  whkh  may  be  asserted  to  cover  the 
vk^  of  the  irUerioT  of  Greenland,  has  been  prosecuted  cbie^ 
from  tbe  west  coasL  In  1751  Ijus  Dalager,  a  Danish  trader, 
took  some  steps  in  this  direction  from  Frcdcrikshaab.  In  1870 
Nwdeosltittld  and  Berggren  walked  35  m.  inland  from  the  bead 
of  Aulatsivik  Fjord  (near  Disco  Bay)  to  an  elevation  of  i300  ft. 
Tbe  Danish  captain  Jens  Arnold  Dietrich  Jensen  reached,  In 
1878,  the  JienwB  Nunataks  (54W  ft.  above  the  sea),  about  45  m. 


fiomtbe western  martf n. In di* jo'N'.'  NordenskiSd penetrated 
in  18S3  ^ut  JO  m.  inland  in  68°  20'  N.,  and  two  Lapps  of  his 
expedition  west  still  farther  on  skis,  to  a  point  nearly  under  4 
W.  at  an  elevation  of  Moo  A.  Peaty  and  Maigaard  reached  in' 
1886  about  too  m.  inland,  a  height  of  7500  ft.  in  69*  30'  N. 
N'ansen  with  five  companions  in  1888  made  the  Arst  complete 
crossing  of  tbe  inland  ice,  vrorking  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west,  about  64*  15'  N.,  and  reached 
a  height  of  8911  ft.  Peary  and  Aslrup,  as 
already  indicated,  crossed  in  189a  the  northern 
part  of  the  inland  ice  between  78*  and  Bi°  N., 
reaching  a  height  of  about  8000  ft.,  and  deter- 
mined the  northern  termination  of  the  ice> 
covering.  Peary  made  very  nearly  the  same 
journey  again  in  1895.  Captain  T.  V.  Garde 
explored  in  1893  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice 
between  61"  and  6a*  N,  near  its  southern 
termination,  and  he  reached  a  height  of  70S0  fL 
about  60  m.  from  the  margin.* 

Coorb.— The  coasts  of  Gncnland  are  for  the 
most  part  deeply  indented  with  fjord*,  being 
tensely  glaciated.  The  coast  line  ol  Melville  Bay 

Sthc  northern  part  of  (he  west  coast)  is  to  some 
cfirec  an  exception,  thoujih  the  fjords  may  het« 
be  li.it  fll.il         ^hciifi.  and,  for  another 

[ui.li-.  i[  El, .IV  Ih-  iMiiil  ih.ii  Pc.iry  observed 
a  riKirkc'l  ri>niM  r  mi  ilic  iiorih  coast.  Eastward 
as  l.ir  C  '.H"-  .M.  r  ri-  Ji  ^iip  there  arc  precipitous, 
hc^i'll.iiulj  ,iriil  i  hii(!.,  as  elsewhere,  with  deep 
waior  fliisr  in'liL->n\  K.nt  of  the  same  (jpe  there 
ii  .in  nlirij]it  i-h,iripi>;  the  cija^t  is  iintiMlicn,  the 
iii;ni,iln^  riTL'li?  inlaml.  and  there  h  shoal-water 
(iir  a  foii-iihTalilo  dislanco  (roni  Ihe  coast. 
KuniLrfnis  i^bn'ls  lit  ofT  ihe  co^isis  vhere  they 
aro  iTiHi'med;  but  ihcw  .irc  \n  no  case  lar^, 
CMCiiTiii.;  iho^e  otT  ihc-  norih  an^I  that  of 

Hi  ,.i  <,:"!  ihc  "hiih  i.rr..-=ul  hv  i he  parallel 
Of  r""  N'-  Tlii,  isl.u;il,  Ii  i-  s]..iratcd  by 
Wai^at  Slrai;  [rom  Ihc  Nugsuak  peninsula,  it 
lofty,  and  has  an  area  of  3005  sq.  m.  Stcenstrup 
in  1898  discovered  in  It  the  warmest  •priiw  known 
in  Greenland,  havins  a  temperature  of  66  P. 

Thp  un^tsual '  riaqiitba  of  th«  e^M  coast  It 
cvidetltw  cnridc  to  iln  north  polar  cmmt  carry- 
ing the  Ice  masIM  frbra  the  north  potar  basin 
(outh-wcstward  along  the  land,  and  dvtng  It 
an  entirely  arctic  dimaie  down  to  Cai>c  Farewell. 
In  some  parts  the  inferior  ice  .cover  in)'  extends 
down  to  the  outer  roasti  while  in  other  parts 
its  mar;::in  is  situated  more  Inland,  and  the  icc-barc 
Co,i^.t-lai:d  is  deeply  intcrscrlcd  by  fjorits  extend- 
iTiy  far  into  tlie  mlerior,  where  they  are  Hocked 
l.y  enormou'^  glari<-rs  or  "  icc-curicnts  "  from  the 
inlitior  ice -loveriiig  iihirh  (liicharpc  masses  of 
iccl'i.-ii;-  i''-:''  ihi  'ii.  Tlu'  la-i  •.■•■n~i'<>i  (Irrcrtand 
ii  in  this  re^pcft  hi„'ily  iiuerf'^ting.  All  coaists 
in  the  world  which  are  much  Intersected  by  deep 
fjords  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  western 
exposure.  e.(.  Norway,  Scotland,  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska,  Pataconia  and  Chile,  and  even 
Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  ZemTya,  whose  wwt 
coasts  are  far  more  indented  than  their  east  ones. 
Greenland  farms  the  most  prominent  exception, 
its  eastern  coast  being  quite  as  much  indented  as 
its  western.  The  rcaion  is  (o  be  found  In  its  geo- 
graphical poniion,  a  cold  ice-coyered  polar  current 
runnii^  south  along  the  land,  white  not  far  out- 
side there  is  an  open  wanner  sea,  a  circumstance 
which,  whHe  producing  a  coM  climate,  must  also 
give  tiae  to  much  precipilation,  the  tend  beiiw 
thus  exposed  to  the  alternate  erosfain  of  a  rougn 
atmoqiliere  and  latvc  glacKTS.  On  tbe  east 
coast  of  Baffin  Land  and  Labrador  there  are 
simitar  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  has  the  largMt  system  of  typical  fjords  known 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Sconcsby  Fjord  has  a  lencth  ot  about 
iBo  m.  from  the  outer  coast  to  the  point  where  it  is  blocked  by  the 
((lacicrs,  and  with  its  numermis  oranrhes  covers  an  cnonmotts 
an;a.  Frani  Josef  Fjord,  with  its  ?>rjnch  King  Oscar  Fjord,  com- 
mumcating  with  Dai'J''s  Sound,  forms  s  system  of  fjords  on  a 
similar  scale.    These  fjords  ate  very  deep:    the  grcateit  depth 


>  UtddeUhcr  om  Cronland.  part  i.  (Copenhagen,  1879). 
■  Ibid,  part  xvi  (Coficohagen,  1896}. 
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lound  by  Rvilor  in  Scorrsby  ^>un'I  ii.is  joo  faihoms,  but  Ihcre  arc 
certainly  v''  •<^'^'  iti  p^h-.,  iln-  Nurwcgi^n  liordb  they  have, 
however,  pTuli.ilily        <r,l  \hi-i:-\.  .1  ihrnhold  or  mII.  with  thtllow 

water,  nc.ir  [li^lr  uiouthb,  A  k'w  loundingi  made  outnde  ihb 
coait  teem  lo  iiulicatc  that  the  fiordi'cantinue  m  deep  Mibmuine 
valleys  tar  nut  into  the  lea.  Da  the  wcH  cout  there  are  alto 
many  ET^at  fjords.  One  of  the  belt  kaowD  from  earlier  dayt  ia 
the  great  Codthaab  Fjord  (or  Boab  Rcvicr)  north  of  6^*  N.  Alons 
tlte  eait  coait  iherc  are  many  hirii  mountains,  exceeding  6000  and 
moo  fl.  in  height.  One  of  the  hi^est  peaks  hitherto  measured  is  at 
Tiningnenok, on  the  Lindcnov  Fjord,  in  60"  35'  N..  which  isTuoft. 
high.  At  the  bottom  of  Mogens  Hcincsen  Fjord,  62*  30'  N..  ihc 
peak*  are  6300  and  in  the  region  of  Umanak.  63°  N.,  ihcy  even 
exceed  6600  ft.  At  Umivik,  where  Nansen  be^n  his  journey 
across  tht  inland  ice,  the  higbctt  peak  projecting  throunh  the  ice- 
covering  was  Camel's  Nunatak,  6440  It.,  in  64  34'  N-  In 
legion  w  Angmags&alik,  which  is  very  mountainous,  the  mountains 
f»c  to  6$00  It.,  the  most  prominent  peak  being  Ingoll's  Fjrid.  in 
66*  ao'  it.,  about  6000  ft.,  which  is  seen  from  far  out  at  jca.  and  forms 
an  excelknl  landmark.  This  is  probably  the  Blaascrk  (ic  Blue 
Sark  or  blue  shin)  of  the  old  Noiwnien,  their  first  landmark  on 
their  way  from  Iceland  to  i!ic  Ostcf  Cypd.  iht  prt^CTU  Julianchaab 
district,  tin  the  suulh-wc:!  coast  ol  Greenland.  A  liiile  (jrllicr 
north  the  cckist  is  muih  lower,  rhing  only  to  heifihts  of  2000  H., 
and  just  moiiIi  hI  10'  N.  only  to  500  fi,  or  liss.'  The  hi^;hcst 
mountains  nt.ir  the  innrr  br.inches  of  Scoroby  Fjord  arc  aluiui 
7000  ft.  The  f'iiitiiunn  S|>il/.e,  near  the  shore  o(  Fuiii  Juicl 
Fjord,  measured  by  I'.iycr  and  lound  lo  be  ll.ooo  fl..  has  hilhirto 
been  contiilurnl  lo  be  the  lii);htsi  mountain  in  Cie~nl.ind.  but 
according  to  NathorsI  it  "  i^  probably  only  two-thirds  as  high  as 
Payer  supposed,"  perhaps  betwcrn  Sooo  and  gcao  f  1. 

Along  the  west  coast  of  Crceoland  the  mounuin*  are  generally 
not  quite  to  high,  but  e\-en  here  peak*  of  5000  and  6000  ft.  are  not 
Uncommon.  Aa  a  «4ioIe  the  coasts  ate  unusually  mountainous,  and 
Cieenlaod  form*  in  Ihi*  respect  an  interesting  exception,  as  there 
H  no  other  known  land  of  such  a  Hie  to  filled  along  its  coasts  on  all 
■idn  with  high  mountain*  and  deep  fjords  and  vaUej's. 

n*  IiUMd  /cr.— The  whole  interior  of  Greenland  i*  completely 
covered  by  the  ao-called  inland  ke,  an  enormous  glacier  forminf;  a 
regular  diieU-ihaped  expanse  of  snow  and  glacier  ice,  and  bur>mg 
altvaUeyt  and  mountain*  far  bctow  it*  Nirface.    It*  area  is  about 

213,400  aq.  in.,  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest  glacier  of  the  nonhem 
cntisphcre.  Only  occasionally  tbereemerge  Ibfty  rocks,  isolated  but 
not  completely  covered  by  the  ice-cap;  such  rocks  are  known  a* 
nunalaki  (an  Eskimo  word)>  The  inland  ice  rise*  in  the  interior  lo 
a  level  ^9000,  and  in  place*  perhaps  10,000  ft.  or  more,  and  descends 
gradually  by  extremely  gentle  slopes  toward*  the  coasts  or  the 
bottom  of  tne  fjords  on  all  side*,  discharging  a  CTeal  part  of  its 
yearly  drainage  or  surplus  of  precipitatiMi  in  the  lorm  of  icebergs 
in  the  fjords,  the  so-called  ice-fjords,  which  an:  numerous  both  on 
tite  west  and  on  the  east  coast.  Tbcsc  icebergs  float  away,  and  are 
eiadually  mclicd  in  the  sea.  the  temperature  of  which  is  thus  lowered 
by  cold  stored  up  in  the  Interior  of  Creenbnd.  The  last  remain*  of 
the*e  icebergs  arc  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  south  of  Newfoundland. 
The  surface  of  the  inland  ice  forrfis  in  a  transverse  section  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast  an  extremely  regular  curve,  almost  approach- 
ing an  arc  of  a  wide  circle,  which  along  Hansen'*  route  has  its  highest 
ridge  somewhat  nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast.  The  tame  aUo 
seem*  to  be  the  case  farther  south.  The  curve  thovi-a.  however, 
•light  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  undubtions.  The  an^le  of  the 
slope  decreases  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice,  whore 
it  may  be  I*  or  more,  toward!  the  interior,  where  it  is  o*.  In  the 
interior  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  it  composed  of  dry  snow  which 
never  melts,  and  is  contuntly  packed  and  worked  smooth  by  the 
wind*.  It  extends  as  a  comiNetety  even  plain  ol  snow,  with  long, 
almost  imperceptible,  undulatkms  or  wa^-es,  at  a  height  of  7000  to 
10,000  ft.,  obliterating  the  feature*  of  the  underlying  land,  the 
mountain*  and  valley*  of  which  are  completely  inleiredi  Over  the 
deepest  vall^  of  the  land  in  the  interior  thi*  ice-cap  must  be  at 
least  6000  or  7000  ft.  thick  or  more.  Approaching  the  coasit  from 
the  interior,  the  mow  of  the  turfacc  gradually  chanfe*  it*  *truclure. 
At  6rtt  it  becomes^noic  coarte-grained.  like  the  Fm  Sikntt  of  the 
Alpt.  and  it  moist  by  melting  dunng  the  lummn-.  Nearer  the  coast, 
wbcre  the  melting  on  the  suKace  is  more  considerable,  the  wet 
•now  frcctet  hard  during  the  winter  and  is  more  or  let*  transformed 
into  ice,  on  the  surface  of  which  riven  and  lakes  are  formed,  the 
water  of  which,  however,  toon  finds  its  way  through  crevasses  and 
holes  in  the  ice  down  to  its  under  surface,  and  reaches  the  tea  as  a 
tul>-Slacial  river.  Near  ita  margin  the  turfaoe  of  the  inland  ice  is 
broken  up  by  numerous  laige  crevasses,  formed  by  the  outward 
motion  of  the  glacier  coverinf;  the  underlying  land.  The  steep  ice- 
walls  at  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice  snow,  especially  where  the 
motion  of  the  ice  is  slow,  a  distinct  striation.  which  indicates  the 
strata  of  annual  precipitation  with  the  intervening  thin  scams  of 
dust  (Norden*lu6ld'*  kryokonite).   Thi*  is  partly  dust  blown  on 


■  See  C.  Kruute  tn  Geografiii  Tidskrifl,  xv.  64  (Copenhagen, 
1899).  See  also  F.  Nanscn, "  Die  OstkQtleCr&nlands,"  E^lniung*. 
belt  No.  105  >u  Pet»mammt  iiituUimtf*  (Cotba,  i8i)a),  p.  ss  and 
pi.  iv.,  aknANo.ti. 


to  the  surface  of  the  ice  from  the  icc-baie  cout-land  and  partlytke 
dusi  ol  the  atmosphere  brought  down  by  the  falling  snow  lad 
aecumuUtcd  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier's  covering  by  the  mdtiag 
during  the  tummcr.  lo  the  rapidly  moving  glacien  •(  the  ice- 
fjords  this  atriatioa  ft  not  distinctly  visible,  being  cvidtmly 
obliterated  by  the  strong  motion  of  the  ice  masiea. 

The  ice-cap  of  Greenfand  must  to  tome  extentbeconHdeicdasa 
viioous  mats,  which,  by  the  vertical  presture  in  ita  Interior,  (t  picsaed 
outwards  and  slowly  Itowt  towards  the  coast*,  just  as  a  mas*  ol 
pitch  placed  on  a  table  and  left  to  ittdf  will  in  the  court*  of  time 
flow  outwards  towards  all  sides.  The  motion  of  the  outwardi- 
trecping  inland  ice  will  naturally  be  more  independent  of  titc  cot- 
figurations  ol  the  underlying  land  in  the  interior,  where  its  thickntM 
is  so  enormous,  than  near  the  margin  where  it  is  thinner.  Here  the 
ice  converges  into  the  valleys  and  moves  with  increasing  velocity 
in  the  form  d  glaciera  into  the  fjords,  where  they  break  off  at  ice. 
bergs.  The  drainagie  of  the  interior  of  Greenland  it  ihui  partly 
given  ofl  in  the  solid  form  of  iceberg;,  partly  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  in  on  the  surface  of  the  ice-cap,  especially  near  its  waters 
marjiin.  dnd  to  some  slight  e\teni  alM>  by  the  mi:1iin||  produonl  oa 
its  untkr  siile  hy  the  interior  heat  of  tne  eanh.  After  Professor 
Aniuiid  Hi-ILind  had,  in  July  1875.  discovered  the  amaiingly  great 
VI Iw  iLv.  up  lo  64]  ft.  in  twenty- four  houis.  with  which  the  glaciers 
of  CrtLnl.inil  move  into  (he  sea,  [he  margin  of  the  inland  ice  and  it* 
pl.iricrs  u.is  ^.luditd  by  5i;ver,il  cspeditions.  K.  J.  V.  Stcenttnip 
during  =rv,  r.il  v  .irs.  Cipiain  Hammer  in  1^79-1880,  Captain  Ryder 
in  Dr  Urygalski  in  1891-1893.^  and  bcveral  Amcricia 

r\pt(liil.ms  in  Liter  years,  all  examined  the  question  clotely.  The 
highest  kni>un  vclariiies  of  glaciers  were  measured  by  Ryder  in  the 
Upcrnivik  glacier  (in  73*  NO,  where,  betweesjj^  Ijtb  and  14th  ef 
August  of  1886,  he  found  a  velocity  of  IM  tdSJcUKitYAoM  hours, 
and  an  average  velocity  during  several  day*  01  101  ft.  (Danish).' 
It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  there  it  a  great  difference  between 
Ihc  velocities  of  the  glacierB  in  winter  and  in  summer.  For  instance, 
Ryder  found  that  the  Upemivik  glacier  had  an  average  vriodty 
of  only  33  ft.  in  April  1887.  There  seem  to  be  periodical  oaciUatiOM 
in  the  extension  of  the  Elaciers  and  the  inland  ice  similar  to  tbOK 
that  have  been  observetf  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  eltewlicn^ 
But  these  interesting  phenomena  have  not  hitherto  been  tubject  t» 
systematic  ofatervation,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  b  tbenfon 
uncertain.  Numerous  glacial  marks,  however,  aucb  at  poliriMd 
striated  rocks,  moraines,  erratic  blocks.  Ac,  prove  that  toe  whole 
of  Greenland,  even  the  ttnall  islands  and  skerries  outside  the  coast, 
has  once  been  covered  Iw  the  inland  ice. 

Numerous  raised  beaches  and  terraces,  containing  shells  of  mariat 
inollusci.  .'vr..  occur  along  the  whole  coast  of  Greenland,  and  indicate 
ihM  the  t^11'>k'  of  this  large  island  has  been  raited,  or  the  sea  has 
nmk,  ill  [ui^t  gUcial  times,  after  the  inland,  ice  covered  its  now  icc> 
li.ire  oiK^l.iKs.  In  Ihc  north  along  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound  these 
Irjces  of  the  ^r.tdual  upheaval  of  the  land,  or  sinking  of  the  tea,  tec 
very  m.irkul ;  bill  ilicy  are  al^o  very  distinct  in  the  south,  althonch 
not  found  so  \i\y,\\  .ibovc  f^a-lcvcl,  which  soims  to  thow  that  tM 
upheaval  h.is  Uen  k'"'*''  in  the  north.  In  Uvkutigsat  Fjord 
la'  N.)  the  hi>;hesi  terrace  is^So  ft,  above  the  On  Manittot 

('>5°  30'  N.)  the  hiEhest  raised  beach  was  360  ft.  above  the  tcs.' 
In  the  Isortok  Fjord  (67"  11'  N.)  the  highest  raised  beach  it  jSolt 
above  sca-lcvel.*  In  the  Ameralik  Fjord  (64*  14'  N.)  the  highest 
marine  tenace  it  abooi  uo  ft.  above  sca-lcvel.  and  at  Ilivcnalik 
(63*  14'  NJ,  north  of  Flslcernaes,  the  highest  terrace  it  about  31;  ft. 
above  the  sea.  At  Kakarsuak,  near  the  Bj6rncsund  (6a*  so"  N.), 
a  terrace  Is  found  at  6ts  ft.  above  the  tea,  but  it  it  doubtful  wbethcr 
this  it  of  marine  origin?  In  the  Julianchaab  dittnct.  between  to* 
and  6t*  N.,  the  bHrheit  marine  terracet  are  found  at  about  i6o  II 
above  the  tea.*  The  highest  marine  terrace  obicrved  in  Scottsby 
Fjord,  on  the  east  cout,  wm  940  ft.  above  tea  level.*  There  it  a 
common  belief  that  during  quite  recent  timet  the  wett  and  touth- 
west  coast,  within  the  Danish  possessions,  has  been  sinking.  Al- 
though there  arc  many  indications  which  may  make  this  probable, 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  quite  decisive.'* 

[Cn/M>y.— So  far  as  made  out,  the  structure  of  explored  Creenltad 
it  as  rollowti 

I.  Laumtian  puisi  formt  the  greatest  mast  of  the  exposed 
rock*  of  the  country  bare  of  ice.  Thn  are  found  on  both  tioct  d 
Smith  Sound,  rising  to  heighu  of  aooo  ft.,  end  underlie  the  Mkiecne 
and  Cretaceous  rock*  of  IJisco  Island,  Mourtoak  Peninsula  and  the 
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*E.  V.  Drv'galski,  GtOnland-Expfdiiien  itr  Cz-iellutufl  Jir  Eri- 
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Oolite*  ot  Peoddum  Iriaad  in  Ean  Crecnbmd.  Ancient  ichUti 
occur  on  tbe  Mtt  coMt  aouth  of  AncnuMslik,  and  baielt*  and 
tcbitt*  are  'ouad  in  Sooccaby  Fjord.  It  u  poHibk  that  tome  of 
them  rack*  are  alM  of  Hutoiuaa  ^e,  but  it  !■  doubtful  whether  ifae 
rocka  to  dcupiated  by  the  polo^its  of  the  "  Alert "  and  "  Dii- 
corery  "  expedition  are  realTy  the  rocin  to  known  in  Canada,  or 
are  a  cootinuoua  portion  of  the  fundamental  or  oMeit  gnelM  of  the 
nxtb-west  of  Scotland  and  tbe  weatcm  idea. 

I.  Sifanm. — Upper  Silurian,  havii^  a  strong  rdation  to  the 
Wealock  group  of  Britain,  but  with  an  American  fades,  and  Lower 
Silurian,  with  a  uicccnion  much  the  same  at  in  British  North 
America,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound,  and  Nathont  has 
discovered  them  in  King  Oscar  Fjord,  but  not  aa  yet  n  far  south 
M  tbe  Danish  pouessions. 

3.  Detenian  rocka  are  believed  to  occur  In  Igatlko  and  Tunnu- 
dtonik  Fjordt,  in  &W.  Greenland,  but  as  they  are  uofowiliferoui 
nndstooe,  lapidly  disiniegratinB.  this  cannot  be  known.  It  is, 
homver,  likely  that  this  formation  occurs  in  Greenbwd,  for  in 
li^na  Bay,  Captain  Fcilden  found  a  Bpecie*  of  Spirijtra  and  Pro- 
rfacAu  mtMliAnt  or  coifo/iu,  though  it  »  ponible  that  these  fowils 
represent  the  "  Um  stage  "  (Heer)  of  the  Loww  Carboniferous. 
A  few  Devonian  fornu  have  also  been  recorded  from  the  Parry 
Arcbipdaco,  and  Nathont  has  shown  the  aaincaca  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  facies  of  Devonian  in  Traill  Island,  Gcognqthical  Society 
Island,  Ymer  Island  and  Gauss  Peniuula. 

4.  CarAoN^croiu.— In  emtk  bhtcka  of  Mndstone,  found  on  the 
Inco  ebare  of  the  Waigat  have  been  detected  a  SipUana  and  a 
qieciet  of  either  Pteop^s-  at  Gekhnia,  perhaps  of  this  age;  and 
probably  much  of  the  extreme  northern  coaK  of  EUesmere  Land, 
and  therefore,  in  alt  likelihood,  the  oppoHtf  Gieenland  abere, 
eoctaim  m  clearly  developed  CarbooiferoM  Limestone  fauaa, 
identical  with  that  so  widely  distributed  over  tbe  North  American 
continent,  and  referable  also  to  British  and  Spicsbcigeo  Htcciea. 
Of  tbe  Coat  Measures  above  thewi  if  they  occur,  we  know  nothii^ 
It  present.  Capt.  Feilden  notes  as  suggestive  that,  though  the 
emorers  have  not  met  with  this  formation  on  the  oorthero  tborea 
ofCrecnIand,  yet  itwasotMcrvedthatacontiauatioaof  the  direct  ton 
ot  the  known  strike  of  the  limestones  of  PcildcD  peoinsu la,  earned 
over  the  polar  area,  passes  through  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  the  forrmition  occurs,  and  contains  certain  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Grinnell  Land  rocks  of  this  horiaon.  The  facies  of 
the  loenls  ia,  according  to  Mr  Etberidge,  North  American  and 
Canadian,  though  many  of  the  species  are  British.  The  corals  aie 
few  in  number,  but  the  Mallitscoida  (Potytoa)  are  mote  numerous 
in  species  and  individuals.  No  Secondary  rocks  have  been  dis- 
covmd  tn  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Wen  Greenland,  but  they 
are  pceaeat  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  in  more  southerly  latitudes 
than  Smith  Sound. 

5.  Juraaiie. — These  do  not  occur  on  tbe  west  coast,  but  on  the 
cast  coast  the  German  expedition  discovered  marls  and  sandstones 
on  Kuhn  Island,  resembling  those  of  the  Russian  Jurassic,  charac- 
tnind  by  theprcMace  of  the  nnut  Aautia,  Ok4ititpkanut  PuytH, 
0.  strMaru,  BtUrnnitu  Pandiriamus,  B.  tetinuu,  B.  absoluliu, 
and  a  Cjprina  near  (o  C.  tysiolae.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  same 
Islaod  are  coarse-grained,  brownish  micaceous  and  liaht'<oloured 
calcareous  aartdstone  and  marls,  containing  foarils,  which  render 
it  probable  that  they  are  of  the  ame  age  as  toe  cool-bearing  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Brora  IScotland)  and  the  Middle  Dogger  of  Yorkshire. 
There  is  also  coal  on  Kuhn  Island. 

The  Danish  expeditions  of  1899-1900  have  added  consderably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  East  Greenland.  Rhaetic- 
Lias  plants  have  been  described  by  Dr  Harts  from  Cape  Stewart 
and  Vardekldft.  Dr  Madaen  has  rccogniced  fossils  that  correspond 
with  those  frtMn  the  Inferior  oolite,  Cornbrash  and  Callovian  of 
England.    Upper  Kimmcridge  and  Portlandiao  beds  also  occur. 

6.  Cretiueims. — Beds  of  this  age,  consisting  of  sandstones  and 
coal,  are  found  on  the  northern  coast  ol  Disco  Islaod  and  (he 
southern  side  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  the  beds  in  the  former 
locality,  "  the  Kome  strata  "  of  NordcnslciOld,  being  the  oldest. 
They  reach  1000  ft.  in  thickness,  occupying  undulating  hollows  in 
the  underlying  gneiss,  and  dip  towards  the  Noursoak  Peninsula  at 
ao*_,  when  the  overlying  Atanakerdluk  strata  come  in.  Both  these 
■men  contain  numerous  plant  remains,  evergreen  oaks,  magnolias, 
aralias,  Ac.,  and  seams  of  liKnile  (coal),  which  Is  burnt:  but  tn 
neither  occur  the  marine  beds  of  the  United  States,  still,  the 
mwRoe  of  dicotyledoDous  haves,  such  u  IfatmUa  dlurmMS,  in  the 
Ataaakerdluk  strata,  proves  thcfr  close  alliance  whh  the  Dakota 
Mtin  of  tbe  United  States.  The  underlying  Kome  beds  are  not 
(KCsent  in  tbe  American  series.  They  are  characterised  by  fine 
cycads  iZamitis  arelieia  and  Clossotamilet  Hokeiugitri),  whitJi  also 
occur  in  the  Urgotiian  strata  of  Wemsdorff. 

7.  JfioTMe.— This  formation,  one  of  tite  noat  widdy  spread  in 
polar  lands,  though  the  moat  local  in  Greenlaod.  is  also  the  best 
known  feature  in  its  geology.    It  is  limited  to  Disco  Idand,  and 

Khap«  to  a  small  part  of  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  and  the  neigh- 
iring  country,  and  consists  of  nutnertMis  thin  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale  artd  ooal— tbe  sideritic  shale  CDntainin||  innwii.*  quantities 
of  leaves,  sterna,  fntit,  Ac,  as  well  as  some  insects,  and  the  coal 
pieces  of  retinitc  The  study  of  these  plant  and  Insect  remains 
Am  that  fot«m  conuiniag  a  vtgt tattoo  vcfy  similu  to  that  of 


Cabfomla  and  the  MmtlMra  Udted  9utca,  In  mmm  Inttaoeas  even 
the  species  of  trees  being  all  but  identkal,  flourished  in  70'  N. 
during  geological  periods  comparatively  recent.  These  beds,  u 
well  as  Uie  Cretaccoas  series,  from  which  they  arc  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly distinguished,  are  associated  with  shecEs  of  bastit,  which 
penetrate  them  in  great  dihea,  and  in  some  place*,  owing  to  the 
weanng  away  of  the  softer  sedimenury  rock^  Mand  out  in  long 
walls  running  across  the  beda.  These  Mtocene  strata  have  not  been 
found  farther  north  on  the  Greenland  shore  than  ibo  region 
mentioned :  but  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  on  tbe  GriniKD  Land  side 
of  Smith  Sound,  they  again  appear,  so  that  the  chances  are  they 
will  be  found  on  the  opposite  coast,  though  doubtless  the  great 
dtsint^ration  Greenland  ha*  undergone  and  is  undergoing  baa 
destroyed  many  of  the  softer  bed*  of  fosHliferous  racks.  On  the 
cast  coast,  more  particubiriy  in  Hochstetter  Foreland,  the  Miocene 
beds  again  appear,  and  we  may  add  that  there  are  traces  of  A«m 
even  on  the  west  coast,  between  Sonotag  Bay  and  Foulke  Fjord,  at 
the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound.  It  thus  appear*  that  since  early 
Tertiary  times  these  ha*  been  a  great  change  in  tbe  climate  <i 
Greenlaad- 

Nathorst  has  suggested  that  the  wholaof  Greenland  is  a  "horst," 
in  the  subordinate  f«ds  of  which,  as  mH  as  in  the  deeper  "  nabea," 
the  younger  rocks  are  preserved,  often  with  a  covering  of  Tertiary 
or  later  lava  flows.'— J.  A.  H.l 

Mimtrait. — Native  iron  was  fonod  by  NordensUAId  at  OvifaJt, 
on  Disco  Island,  in  1870,  and  brought  to  Sweden(i87i)a*  meteorites. 
Tbe  heaviest  nodule  weighed  over  ao  tons.  Similar  native  iron  haa 
later  been  found  by  K.  J.  V.  SteeruKrup  in  several  places  on  the 
wot  coatt  eadoied  at  amaUer  or  larger  nodules  in  the  basalt.  This 
iron  has  vety  often  beautiful  Widmannstltteo  figurca  like  those  at 
iron  meteontes.  but  it  b  obvionslv  of  talhvic  orina.*  In  1895 
Pttary  found  native  iron  at  Cape  Vorfc;  since  John  Rote's  voy^ 
in  1818  it  baibeen  known  toeust  there,  and  fnm  it  the  Esldroo  IDC 
iron  for  their  weapons.  In  i997  Peary  brou^t  the  largest  nodule 
to  New  York:  it  was  c^timnted  to  weigh  neartjr  lOO  toot.  This 
iron  is  ruiisidcnii  by  «-vL'r,il  «(  the  hiat  authwiticn  DO  the  subject 
to  he  of  Tni^tFuric  uri^iii,'  Imt  no  evidence  hitherto  given  Ketnato 
prov<^  ili'tibivL'ly  t)i.i[  it  cannut  be  telluric.  That  the  nodule*  found 
wi'ip  Iviri^  on  i^inois^ic-  roirk,  with  oo  basaltic  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
houJ,  t\uL-s  not  prove  ih.it  ihe  iron  may  not  originate  ftrmi  basalt, 
for  the  noiiulcs  iiidy  hjvi.'  been  transported  by  tbe  glaciers,  like 
otliiT  (.'[rjLic  blocks,  iind  will  Stand  erosion  much  longer  than  tbe 
ba^lt,  whii:h  m:iy  Ion;;  :i^'u  have  disappeared.  Thit  iron  teem. 
howL'viT,  in  sovcrjl  rt^pect:;  to  be  unlike  ine celebrated  large  nodulea 
of  iruu  found  by  NonJua.l,uJj  at  Ovifok,  but  appear*  to  resemble 
much  more  closdy  theiof  ter  kind  of  iron  oodulesfouad  by  Stceintiup 
in  the  baalt;*  it  stand*  expoaure  to  the  air  equally  well,  and  haa 
similar  Widmannttiltten  figures  very  sharp,  as  ts  to  be  expected  la 
such  a  large  mass.    It  contains,  however,  more  nickel  and  also 

Ksphorua.  A  few  other  minerals  may  be  noticed,  and  aome  have 
n  worked  to  a  amall  extant — giaphtte  is  abondant,  paiticniariy 
near  Uperaivik;  cryolite  ia  found  almost  eaolusivdy  at  Ivigtut: 
copper  has  been  observed  at  several  pUces,  but  only  in  iwdulca  ami 
laminae  of  limited  extent ;  and  coal  of  poor  quality  ia  found  in  tbe 
dittrictsabout  DiacoBayand  UnnaakFiord.  Steatite  or  *oapmoae 
has  long  been  twed  by  the  natives  for  the  maoufacture  of  lamps  and 
vtwelt. 

Cluitate.— -The  dimate  is  very  uncertain,  the  weather  changiai 
sttddenly  from  bright  sunshine  (when  mosquito*  often  swarm)  to 
dense  fog  or  heavy  fall*  of  soow  and  icy  winds.  At  Julianehaab 
in  tbe  extreme  *outh>weat  the  winter  is  not  much  cruder  than  that 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  same  locality;  but  its  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  whole  year  proinbly  appronmatet  to  that  on  tbe 
Norwegian  coast  600  m.  farther  iMrth.  Tbe  climate  of  the  interior 
has  been  found  to  be  of  a  oonlineoial  character,  with  lai^  raopea 
of  temperature,  aitd  with  an  almost  permanent  anti-cydonic  region 
over  the  interior  of  the  inland  ice,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds 
radiate  towards  the  coasts.  On  the  6dth  parallel  tiie  mean  annual 
tenip:^nitijrp  at  an  elevation  of  6560  it.  is  auppoacd  to  be  -13*  F., 
or  n-(Iu<  i'<!  iii  tea-level  5*  F.  The  meao  annual  temperature  in  the 
inu  rii  r  larilier  north  is  supposed  to  be  -10"  F.  reduced  to  sea-lcvel. 
The  mi-an  temperature  of  the  warmest  month,  July,  in  the  interior 
should  be,  reduced  to  sea-lcvel,  on  the  64th  parallel  3a*  P.,  and 
that  of  the  coldest  month.  January,  about  -aa*  P.,  while  in  Noith 
Greenland  it  Is  probably  -40'  reduced  to  sea-leveL  Here  we  nmy 
probably  find  the  lowest  temperatures  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  interior  of  Greenland  contains  both  summer  and  wintera  pole 
of  cold,  situated  in  the  opposite  longitude  to  that  of  Siberia,  with 
which  it  is  well  able  to  compete  in  extreme  severity.  On  Nanten's 
expedition  temperatures  of  about  -49*  F.  were  experienced  during 

'  Sec  A.  Q.  Nathorst,  "  Bidrag  till  nordOstra  GrOnlands  geologi," 
with  map  CtohgiilM  Poreninceiu  s  StecMkolm  FirkatMingtr, 
No.  357,  Bd.  33,  Heft  a,  1901;  O.  fleer.  Flora  fastUU  ArMea 
(7  vola,  18AS-1883),  and  especially  MtMtUlier  en  OMmid  for 
numerous  papers  on  the  geology  and  palacontoloey. 

*  Utdd.  om  Crdnl.,  part  tv.  pp.  115-131  (Copenhageo,  tSSj). 
■See  Peary,  Iferlkward  Mwr  Us  "Cftol  let,"  il  604  et  icq. 

(New  York,  1898). 

*  Sn  Ac.  cO:  pp.  tlT-iaS. 
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(be  niflili  in  tbt  bcginniiiy  of  Stplanber,  aad  the  silnimdm  during 
the  winter  nay  probably  mnk  lo — qo*  F.  in  the  iaterior  of  the  inland 
ice.  ThcK  low  temiientum  arc  evidently  cauMd  by  the  radiation 
«f  heat  fiXNn  the  anow-iuiface  in  the  niched  air  in  rbe  intefior. 
The  dally  mnse  of  temperature  ia  therefore  vciv  conoiderabk, 
•MnetinNv  amounting  to  40*,  Such  a  runte  ia  ebewnei*  found  only 
in  detert*.  but  the  lurface  of  the  inland  ice  may  be  coniidered  to  be 
an  elevaleil  dewri  of  uiow.i  The  climate  of  the  eait  coast  ii  on  the 
whole  comiiderably  more  aictic  than  that  of  the  wetl  coait  on 
corretpondintt  latiludn:  the  land  ii  much  more  completely  snow- 
covennl.and  [he  anaw-linc  goes  considerably  loafer.  Toe  probability 
al*a  ia  thai  there  a  more  precipitation,  and  that  the  mean  tcnipeia- 
turts  are  lower.'  The  well-known  strangely  warm  and  dry  JokH' 
winda  of  Greenland  occur  both  on  the  wc-«l  and  the  catt  coatf; 
they  are  more  local  than  was  formerly  believed,  and  are  formed  by 
cvctunic  windi  passing  either  over  oounlaiiu  or  down  the  outer 
Mope  of  the  inland  ice.*  Mirage  and  aimilar  pbenonieiui  and  the 
■nrora  arc  common. 

Fauma  and  fhra. — It  waa  long  a  commoa  belief  that  the  founa 
and  flora  of  Crrenbnd  were  eaKntially  European,  a  circumuance 
which  wouM  nwbe  it  probable  that  Creetdano  has  been  wparaled 
by  am  from  America  during  a  tonger  period  of  time  than  from 
finrapb  The  cottn:tiieia  of  thia  hypotheib  may,  however,  be 
doubted.  Tin  land  nanunab  of  Greenland  are  decidMlIy  mora 
American  than  Eurapcan:  the  mudc-ox,  the  banded  lemming 
(Cnainlw  larqtialu),  the  white  polar  wolf,  of  which  there  Memi  to 
have  been  a  new  invanon  recently  round  the  nonhem  part  of  the 
country  to  the  cnit  coast,  the  Eitkimo  and  the  dog— probably  alto 
the  reindeer — have  all  cone  from  America,  while  the  other  land 
mammal*,  the  polar  bear,  the  polar  fox,  the  Arctic  hare,  the  itoat 
(Muilda  trminta),  are  perfectly  circumpolar  forms.  The  spccin  of 
aeali  and  whalea  are,  if  anything,  more  AcDericao  than  European, 
nod  so  to  some  extent  are  the  Gthea.    The  bladder-nose  seal 

Sit^pkora  crittata),  tot  initancr,  ma^  be  said  to  be  a  Greenland- . 
erican  spcciea,  while  a  Scandinavian  qieciet,  tucb  ai  the  grey 
seal  IHalichMrut  tryP*>*)-  aptieari  to  be  vet^  rare  both  In  Greenland 
and  America.  Of  the  stxiy-one  specie*  of  bird*  breeding  in  Green- 
land, eight  are  European- Asiatic,  four  are  American,  and  the  rest 
circumpular  or  North  Atlantic  and  North  PaciBc  in  their  distribu- 
tion.' About  310  spec  If ■  of  vascular  i^ot*  are  found,  of  which 
alxiut  Imty  ^fK-cios  ari-  AiniTii-jn.  tort v  four  Europcan-A^alic, 
hitLtn  I'mlt'inii',  and  iIif  rest  tummon  bolh  tu  America  and  liuiope 
ur  Asia.  Wc-  ihus  ice  ihjt  the  American  and  the  EurDpCiin-Aualic 
elements  of  the  Hora  arc  nearly  enuivak'nt ;  and  if  the  flora  of 
Acetic  North  America  were  better  known,  the  number  of  pljiits 
OOaMlonIo  America  might  be  still  mure  enlarged.* 

'Ik  nutb,  a  few  (oats,  sheep,  oxen  and  pigs  have  been  inlro- 
dneoL  The  whaling  industry  was  (urmrrly  protilic  the  west 
out  iMt  dccaved  when  the  right  whale  nearly  <Uaspaeaied.  Tbe 
wUinwiMie  fianery  of  the  Eskimo,  however,  continued,  and  seating 
ii  Important;  walrun  are  also  taught  and  lomciimea  narwhal. 
TlNnaroaho  important  fishetiet  for  cod,  cnplin,  halibut,  red  hah 
(TifclWIlJ  and  mapisok  ICytlopltrut  Itimpui):  a  Uiark  (Samnionu 
niAaim^pMJu)  ia  taken  tor  the  oil  from  it>  liver;  and  Ka-itouC  .ire 
(otmd'ifi  the  atnunsaAd  small  lakes  of  the  south.  On  bnd  rcindL'cr 
were  CmhniIj'  hlUKcdt  to  Iheir  practical  cxiinclion  in  the  uiuih, 
liut  in  the  diatricts  of  Godtlidab.  Sukkcnoptx-n  and  HulMcnuburg 
there  arc  ilill  fnjriy  riindocr.  The  eiiitT-dui  li,  EuiUcmot  and  other 
M'.i-binU  Jre  in  Mime  parts  valuable  fur  fiiod  in  winter,  and  h>  ii 
the  plafniigan.  Ji|;gs  of  sea-birds  aie  icjIliTied  and  cider -d'jwn. 
Valjabic  fur  is  obtained  Iruin  the  %hitc  unU  blue  fox,  the  likiii  of 
the  eider-duek  and  the  polar  boar. 

At  Taiiuiak  (73°  ai'  N  ).  ihc-  nio-.i  northern  civili/cd  settlement 
in  the  world,  gardcnltt^  h^,  I'ci  n  ;in<'ni[itcd  without  success,  liUt 
several  plants  do  well  in  fori  inv:  Ir.mics.  At  Ilmanak  (70*  40'  N.) 
is  llie  mo'.C  nnrthern  c^rdcii  in  the  uorld.  Uroceoli  and  radishes 
grow  ud],  turnips  Ihui  niA  every  yea lettuce  and  chervil  suc- 
ceed sometime*,  but  parsley  cannot  be  reared.    At  Jacobshavn 

'  H.  Mohn,  "Hie  Climate  of  the  Interior  of  Greenland,"  The 
Stolt.  CtogT  Uagatint,  vol.  ix.  {Edinburgh,  1893},  pp.  141-145,  lot); 
H.  Mohn  and  F.  Nansen.  "  Wisscnicnafliiche  Ergcbnisse,"  Ac. 
Ergiiazungshcft  No.  lOS  luPelermannt  MitteUun^{,l9m),p.  si. 

■  On  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  see  V.  Willaume- 
Jantien,  Utddtlrlitr  om  Cr&nla»i,  put  ix.  (iBSi)}.  pp.  383-310, 
part  xviL  (1895),  pp.  171-180. 

'  See  A.  Paulsen,  Mttmrriog.  Zeilukrifl  [iS8q),  p.  ijl ;  F.  Nanien, 
TTie  First  Crciring  of  Creenlaad  (London.  1890),  vol.  11.  op.  496-497; 
tl.  Mohn  and  F.  Nansen,  "  WiMenKnaftlichc  Ergctinisac,"  «c. 
ErgSniunethcft  No.  105  lu  PtttrmaHMi  UitltUmm  (i893),p.si. 

'^H.  Wtnge,  "CrOnlands  Fugle."  UtMMm  on  Grmoiul, 
part  aai.  pp.  ^-63  (Copenhagen,  1899). 

*See  J.  Lange.  "  Conspectus  flone  Groenlandtcac"  IftddMitr 
rm  GrSilattd,  part  Ut.  (Copenhagen,  i88aand  1SS7):  E.  Warming, 
"  Cm  Grtinlands  Vegetation,"  MediMiT  om  Grdmamd,  part  ui. 
(Copenhagen,  1S88):  and  in  Bmnitdu  JaXrbSthtr,  vol.  x  (1888- 
188^  Sec  alio  A.  BIytt,  Em/I*ts  JakrHuhtr.  ii.  (iSSa).  pp.  1-50; 
A.  G.  Natbont,  OturrAil  iJtT  VfttMiap.  Akad.  Forkand.  (Stock- 
holm, "  Kritisdie  Bcmerkungen  Qber  die  GeKbidiie  dcr 
VtgcUtioa  Crtnkada."  Saianuci*  JOuMdm,  vol  xiv,  Ci89i>^ 


<6g*  11'  N.),  only  aoow  15  m.  tnm  the  Inland  ir  irlriiiiniinnl. 
very  well;  broccoli  and  lettuce  grow  wilUoily;  the  rprisfh  pn- 
ducc*  large  leaves;  chervil,  pepperfinsa,  leeb,  parsley  and  tonripa 
grow  very  weU:  the  radithe*  are  aown  and  gainercd  taHce  daiim 
tbe  summer  (June  to  August).  In  the  south,  in  the  JuUaaah^ 
disttkl,  even  floavring  plants,  such  as  aster,  netnophilia  avi 
mignonette,  are  culiivaicd,  and  broccoli,  t|itnach,  sorrel,  dwrvll, 
parJcy,  rhubarb,  turnips,  lettuce,  radiahea  grow  welL  fVxMnn 
give  fair  results  when  ibev  are  taken  good  care  of,  carrota  grow  |o 
a  ihicknesa  of  \\  in.,  while  cabbage  does  poorly.  Stiawtetin 
and  cucumbers  have  been  ripened  in  a  forcing  fnunt.  In  (he 
"  Koiwespeil  "  (King's  mbror)  of  the  13th  century  it  is  Mated 
that  the  old  Norsemen  tried  in  vain  to  raiar  barley. 

The  wild  vtvetation  in  the  height  of  summer  is.  In  tawouobla 
situations,  profuse  in  individual  plants,  though  scanty  in  specwi. 
The  plants  are  of  the  usual  arctic  type,  and  identical  with  or  alUtd 
to  those  found  in  Lapland  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  British 
hills.  Forest  there  is  none  in  all  the  country.  In  tbe  aorth,  wboc 
the  lichen-covered  or  ice-shaven  rock*  do  not  piotmde.  the  frouad 
is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  mosse*.  creeping  dwarf  wtltowa,  crow- 
berries  and  similar  plants,  while  the  fluwrr*  most  common  are  the 
andromeda,  the  yellow  jwppy,  pcdicularb,  pyrola,  Ac.  besides  the 
flowering  moisea:  but  in  South  Greenland  there  ia  ia 
the  shape  of  biiab.  the  dwarf  fairchea  even  riniw  a  lew  (eel  u  very 
sbaltered  places,  the  willowa  may  grow  h«her  lhaa  a  nan,  and  ike 
vegetation  i*  lea*  arctic  and  more  abundant. 

Cotertnwnt  and  Tro^.— The  trade  of  Greenland  ia  a  motic^ly 
of  the  Dani&b  crown,  dating  from  1774,  antl  ii  administend  ib 
Copenhagen  by  a  govcrnmrat  board  {Km§diifi  CrfiilMdtki 
HandtCi  and  in  ibe  country  by  various  goverament  oftdth 
In  order  to  meet  the  double  puipases  of  govemment  and  trade 
the  west  coast,  up  to  nearly  74°  N.,  is  divided  into  two  'aapeb 
toratea,  the  aouthem  extending  to  67°  40'  N.,  the  nortbeni  com- 
prising Ibe  rest  of  the  country;  the  lapedive  aeaU  of  gOVOB' 
ment  being  at  Godlhaab  and  Godbavn.  These  inipectOlita 
arc  ruled  by  two  superior  officials  or  governors  responsible  to 
the  director  of  the  board  in  Copenhagen.  Each  of  tbe  iotpct* 
toraics  is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  having,  in  additioa 
to  ibe  chief  settlement  or  ceioni,  several  outlying  potta  aad 
Eskimo  bunting  stations,  each  presided  over  by  an  HdUfftr, 
who  is  rc^Mnsible  to  the  cMouibttlyrer,  or  superintendent  of  (be 
district.  These  trading  setlkmeots,  which  dot  the  coast  for 
a  distance  of  tooo  m.,  are  about  sixty  in  number.  From  tbe 
Eakinw  hunting  and  fishing  station*  blubber  is  the  chief  article 
received,  and  b  forwarded  in  casks  to  the  caloni,  where  it  b  boiled 
into  oil,  and  prepared  for  being  despatched  to  Copenhagen  by 
means  of  the  govcrnnicnt  ships  which  arrive  and  leave  between 
May  and  November.  For  tbe  rest  of  the  year  navigation  is 
stopped,  though  the  winter  months  form  the  busy  seal-kilUag 
season.  The  princi|de  upon  which  tbe  government  act*  is  t« 
give  the  natives  low  prices  for  their  prodtice,  but  to  sell  them 
European  articles  of  necessity  at  prime  cost,  and  other  itoits, 
such  as  bread,  at  prices  which  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  purcbase 
and  freight,  while  no  merchandise  b  diarged,  on  an  averi|c, 
more  than  10%  over  the  cost  price  in  IJennuirk.  In  addition 
the  Creenlanders  are  allowed  to  order  goods  from  private  dea^ 
on  paying  freight  for  them  at  the  rate  of  i|d.  pet  10  lb.  or  is.  64. 
per  cub.  ft.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  European  and  native 
articles  arc  6xcd  every  year,  the  prices  current  in  Danish  aad 
Eskimo  being  printed  and  distributed  by  the  govemment. 
Out  of  the  payment  Qvc-sizths  arc  given  lo  the  sellers,  mbA  one- 
siith  devoted  lo  the  Creenlanders'  public  fund,  spent  in  *'  public 
works,"  in  charily,  and  on  other  uttforescen  contingendcs. 
Tbe  object  of  the  monopcdy  is  solely  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  Green- 
landers — to  prevent  spirits  being  sold  to  ihcm,  and  the  vice, 
disease  snd  misery  which  usually  attend  the  collision  between 
natives  and  civilisation  of  Ibe  trader's  type  being  intsadaccd 
into  the  primitive  arctic  community.  The  inspectors,  tn  tdditini 
to  being  trade  superintendents,  arc  magislrates,  but  icrioul 
crime  b  very  rare.  Though  tbe  officials  are  all-powerful,  local 
councib  or  parsiaael  were  orgaaiaed  in  1857  in  every  dbtiict. 
To  these  parish  parliaments  delegates  ate  sent  from  every  slatloB. 
These  pcrtUtoks,  elected  at  the  rale  of  about  one  representative 
to  I30  voters,  wear  a  cap  with  a  badge  (a  bear  rampant^,  and  aid 
the  European  members  of  the  council  in  dbtribullng  the  suipha 
profit  apportioned  to  each  district,  and  generally  in  advising  a* 
to  the  weUue  ol  that  part  of  Gmnland  under  their  paitU 
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umual  profits  nude  on  produce  puichajed  within  the  confines 
of  nch  distHci.  It  Iiolds  two  sessions  every  ycu,  ao/d  the 
discussions  are  eirtiidy  io  the  Eskimo  Unguase.  In  additioa 
to  tbeir  functions  as  guaidius  of  the  poor,  tbc  parish  members 
liave  to  investigate  crimes  and  punish  misdemeanours,  scllte 
Btijatlons  and  divide  inheritances.  They  can  impose  fines  for 
small  oSences  not  worth  sending  before  the  inspectoc,  uid,  ia 
vases  of  Ugh  misdemeanour,  have  tbc  power  of  inAlcting  coipml 
punishment. 

A  Danish  colcnt  in  Greenland  might  seem  to  many  not  to  be 
a  cheerful  place  at  bestj  though  in  (be  long  summer  days  Ihey 
would  certainly  find  some  at  (hose  on  the  soutbcni  f joida  oom- 
paratively  plraaant.  The  faa  is,  however,  that  most  people 
who  ever  lived  some  time  in  Creenland  always  long  to  go  back. 
There  arc  geoerally  in  a  eolom  three  or  lour  Danish  bouses, 
buill  of  wood  antl  pitched  over,  in  addition  to  storehousa  and 
a  blubber-boiling  cstaUisbment.  The  Danish  residenu  may 
include,  betides  «  coloni-btttyrtr  and  his  asnstant,  a  mumufr 
or  dergsrman,  at  a  few  ptues  abo  a  doctor,  aad  pertapa  a 
carpenter  and  a  schoolmaster.  In  addition  ibera  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  several  hundred  Eskimo,  wbo  live  in  huts  bi^U 
of  stone  and  turf,  each  cnureft  by  a  sborl  lunnd.  Latdy  their 
bouMB  in  the  tUtmu  have  also  to  some  extent  bees  iNiiU  of 
iapocted  wood.  Follairioc  the  west  oout  DOtthwud,  the 
trading  centres  are  these:  in  the  south  inspectocaie,  Juliane- 
baab,  near  which  arc  remains  of  the  oarly  Norse  settlements  of 
Eric  the  Red  and  bfs  companions  (tlie  Os<cr>-£ypO;  Fredeiika- 
baab,  in  which  district  an  the  ayolite  ndnea  of  Ivigtttt;  Codt* 
haab,  the  principal  aettiemcat  of  all,  in  the  ncSghboarbood  of 
which  are  also  early  Norse  remains  (the  Valv-Bytfi;  Sukker- 
toppcD,  a  most  picturesque  locality;  and  Holatenborg.  In  the 
wutb  inspectorate  the  centres  arc:  Egedesminde,  on  an  istet 
at  the  JWMith  of  Disco  Bay;  ChristlaMhaab,  one  of  tlw 
pleaaantcst  Mtllements  m  the  noitfa,  and  Jacofaahavn,  on  the 
Inner  shores  of  tlie  same  bay;  Godhavn  (or  Lievely)  on  tbc 
south  coast  of  Disco  Island,  formerly  an  important  seat  of 
the  whaling  industry;  Ritenbenk,  Umanak,  and,  noat  oortheily 
tl  all,  Upenivik.  On  the  eaat  const  there  is  but  one  eatmi, 
Angnugualik,  in  6^  jo'  N.,  only  csubUdied  in  1894,  Fy 
ecclesiastical  purposes  Danbh  Greenland  is  reckoited  in  the 
province  of  the  bishop  of  Zccland.  The  Danish  mission  in 
Gteenlaod  has  a  yearly  grant  of  £1000  from  tiM  trading  revenue 
of  the  ctdony,  herides  a  ooniribution  of  ^£880  from  the  atato. 
The  MMa>^u  mission,  wliicb  had  worked  in  Gioenland  for  a 
century  and  a  Iwl/,  retired  from  the  ooantry  in  1900.  Tbc 
tnde  of  Greenland  has  00  the  whole  much  decreased  in  modem 
times,  and  trading  and  missions  cost  the  Danisb  state  a  com- 
paratively targe  sum  (about  ^ti^ooo  vmy  yof),  although  this 
is  partly  covoed  by  the  iaoome  from  the  royalty  of  the  cryolite 
mines  at  Ivigtut.  There  is,  however,  a  yearly  deficiency  of  more 
than  £6000.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  traxle,  which  was 
formeily  very  profitable,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought 
about  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  seal-oiL  It  migU  be  npeetcd 
that  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  the  Greenland  seal  fisheries, 
caused  by  the  Entopean  and  Americas  leden  catching  larger 
quantities  every  year,  cspcciBlly  along  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  and  so  actually  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
inianlaiBtbeGrecnlaBdEeas.  TbesUtisticsof SonthGccenlaHd, 
fcowrvcr,  do  not  seem  to  deaonsuate  any  such  decrease.  The 
avenge  number  of  scab  killed  annually  is  abgnt  jj,ooa*  The 

'Owtog  to  icpfeKntations  of  the  Swedish  government  in  1874 
as  to  the  lulling  of  icals  at  breeding  time  on  the  cast  coast  of  Green- 
IsBd,  and  tbc  comequent  low  of  young  NalsMttodie  of  starvation, 
the  Seal  Fisheries  Act  1875  was  paned  in  England  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  clow  time  for  seal  fiineTy  in  the  teas  in 
question.  This  act  empowered  the  crown,  by  order  in  council,  to 
pM  its  pronnMons  in  force,  when  any  forei^  state,  whose  thtps 
or  subjects  were  engaged  in  the  seat  nthary  in  the  area  mentioned 
io  the  Mhedule  thereto,  had  nude,  or  was  about  to  make,  Mtntbr  pro- 
visions with  resDeci  to  its  ahips  and  suhjccts.  An  order  tn  council 
under  the  act,  dcelarinc  the  season  to  bi^in  on  the  Ard  of  April  in 
aacfa  year,  waslanted  February  9,  1876.  Rctdaded  February  15, 
M;6k  It  «H  rc-caaclcd  on  Novcnfaer  38, 1176b  and  is  stlU  opeiativeb 
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annual  value  imports,  eeutlting  of  masufaetuicd  goods, 
foodalufis,  be,  may  be  taken  somewhat  to  exceed  £40,000. 
The  chid  articles  of  export  (lofetber  with  tboao  tliat  hav* 
hpaed)  have  been  abcndy  todicated;  but  they  may  be  aura* 
norised  as  induding  seal-oil,  seal  fox,  bird  and  bear  aUnal 
fish  products  and  eiderdown,  with  some  quantity  of  worked 
riuns.  Walnts  tusks  and  wakus  hides,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Nerse  setcknents  were  the  chief  articles  of  expert,  are  now 
of  little  impoetanoe^ 

Ptpmlation. — The  area  of  the  entire  Danish  coloMy  h  estioialed 
at  4S,£eo  sq.  m.,  and  its  pepulatfon  In  tom  was  11,893.  1^ 
Europeans  number  about  300.  The  Eskimo  population  o( 
Danish  Gitcoland  (west  coast)  seems  to  have  decreased  since 
the  midille  of  the  18th  centuiy.  Hans  Egede  estimated  tbe 
population  then  at  30,000,  but  thb  n  iHobaUy  a  large  ems' 
estimate.  The  decrease  may  cinetfy  have  been  due  to  iofcctleua 
diseases,  especially  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox.  During 
tbe  last  half  (rf  the  igtb  century  there  was  on  the  whole  a  atkbt; 
incnaae  of  the  native  populatidn.  The  populntitm  Auctodm 
a  good  deal,  owing,  to  some  extent,  toan  fanmlgntion  of  nntiwa 
from  the  cast  to4he  west  coast.  The  population  of  the  entt 
coast  seems  on  the  wbok  to  be  decraasing  in  number,  sevcrM 
hundreds  diie6y  hving  at  Angmagnalik.  In  the  north  part  o( 
the  cast  ceaat.  in  the  te^on  of  Sceenbr  Fjord  and  Ftaas  Joaaf 
Fjoid,  numerous  ralna  «t  Eskimo  aettlementi  ire  leond,  and  t» 
1833  Clavcring  met  Eskimo  there,  but  now  tbey  have  either 
completely  died  out  or  have  wandered  south.  A  little  tribe  ef 
EakWo  Uving  in  tbe  region  of  Cape  York  neat  Smith  Sound— 
Ifie  so-ailicd  "  Arctic  HjgUandets  "  or  Smith  Sound  Esfcirao— 
nonber  dwnt  uo. 

Hisltrj.~-Ia  the  bei^mntng  of  die  loth  centtoy  tbe  Nuiwegian 
Gnnnfajfira,  son  of  UU  Krika,  is  reported  to  have  fooad  sow 
islands  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  and  be  nay  have  Men,  without 
landbig  npni  it,  theaoatheni  piut  of  the  cast  coast  of  Gieenlawd, 
In  9B1  tbe  Morwctfao  Eric  tbc  Kad  sniM  bom  Icdand  to  find 
the  land  which  GunnbjOm  bad  seen,  and  he  spent  three  years 
on  its  south-western  coasts  exploring  tbe  country.  On  his  tctant 
to  Iceland  tn  985  be  culled  the  land  Greenland  to  order  to  nwko 
people  more  willing  to  go  then,  and  reported  so  favoonbiy  im 
iu  poadbiKties  that  be  had  no  difficulty  m  obtaining  followers. 
In  ^  he  started  agata  from  Icdand  with  ships,  but  only 
14  of  them  reached  GieenlsBd,  irtiere  a  colony  was  lounded  on 
the  south-west  coast,  in  tbe  present  Julianehaab  distiirt.  Erie 
built  his  botae  at  BntteUd,  war  tbe  inner  end  of  tbc  fjord 
T^nngdllarBk,  }ust  north  of  1h*  present  JuUnnehaab.  Other 
settlers  followed  and  in  n  few  years  two  cokmies  bad  been  fbmed, 
one  called  Ostethygd  in  the  present  district  of  Jalianebaah 
coMprfalng  Inter  about  190  fanna,  and  another  called  Vcsier- 
byfld  farther  north  oa  the  west  enaat  In.  the  pnacnt  tUsUlct 
of  Godtba^,  comprising  later  abottl  90  forms.  Nonwrons  ruine 
in  tbc  various  fjords  of  these  two  diktfcts  indicate  new  where 
these  colonies  Wooden  coffins,  with  skeletons  wrapped 

in  coarse  hairy  ck>th,  and  both  papin  and  Christian  tonriwtonee 
with  rank  loscriptkms  have  been  found.  On  a  voyage  fmn 
Norway  to  Grcenlaod  tdf  Eifcssoa  (son  <A  Eric  tbe  Red)  dis- 
covered America  in  tbe  year  leee,  and  a  lew  years  later  Torfinw 
Eaibefne  sailed  whh  three  sh^  and  about  1 50  men,  from  Green-' 
land  to  Nova  Scotia  to  form  a  colony,  but  Rtiinwd  three  yean 
later  (see  VlMUM^. 

When  the  Norsemen  came  to  Greenland  they  found  variouB 
remains  indicating,  as  ihe  old  sagas  say,  that  there  had  been 
people  of  a  similar  kind  as  those  ibcy  met  with  in  Vhilatid,  bl 
America,  whom  they  caUed  Skrat/ing  (the  meaning  o(  tbe  word 
is  unceruin,  it  means  pos^bly  weak  pcopley;  but  tbe  sagas 
do  not  report  that  they  actually  met  tbe  natives  then.  But 
somewhat  later  they  have  probably  met  with  tbe  Eskimo 
farther  north  on  the  wmt  coast  In  the  netghbourbood  of  Disco 
Bay,  where  the  Norsemen  went  to  catch  seals,  walrus,  &c. 
Tbe  Norse  colonists  penetrated  on  these  fishing  expeditions  at 
least  to  73''  N.,  where  a  small  runic  stone  from  the  t4th  centuty 
has  been  lotuKl.  On  a  voyage  in  1167  tbey  penetntcd  even  still 
farther  north  into  the  Melville  Bay. 
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Chrisiianity  was  Introduced  by  L«f  Ericsson  at  the  iostuicc 
of  OlaJ  Trygvasson,  king  of  Norway,  in  looo  and  following  yean. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  latb  century  Gitenluid  got  iu  own 
bishop,  who  resided  at  Csndir,  near  the  present  Eskimo  station 
Igoiiko,  on  an  isthmus  between  two  fiords,  Igaliksfjord  (the  old 
Einarafjord)  and  Tunugdiiarfik  (ihe  old  Erilufjurd),  inside  the 
present  colony  Julianchaab.  The  Norse  colonies  had  twelve 
churches,  one  monastery  and  one  nunnery  in  Ihe  Ostetbygd, 
and  four  churches  in  the  Vestcrbygd.  GreenUnd,  like  Iceland, 
had  a  rcpuUican  organization  up  to  the  years  1247  to  1261, 
when  the  Grccnlanders  were  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  (he 
kiiiR  of  Norway.  Greenland  belonged  to  the  Norwegian  crown 
till  1814,  when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  neither  it  nor  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes  were  men- 
tioned, and  they,  therefore,  were  kept  by  the  Danish  king  and 
tJius  came  to  Denmark.  The  settlements  were  called  respectively 
Offer  Byiit  (or  eastern  settlement)  and  Vater  (western)  Byt4, 
both  being  now  known  to  be  on  the  south  and  west  coast  (in  the 
dntricts  vf  Juh'anehaab  and  Godthaab  reqwctively),  tbou^ 
for  long  th«  view  was  persistently  held  that  the  first  wai  on  the 
east  cDast,  and  numerous  expeditions  have  been  sent  in  search 
of  these  "  lost  (.-olanies  "  and  ttieir  imaginary  survivors.  These 
actllemcnta  at  (he  height  of  theirpronperiiy  are  estimated  to  have 
had  10,000  inhabitants,  which,  however,  is  an  over-estimate,  the 
Bumbcr  having  probably  been  nearer  one-half  or  one-third  of 
that  number.  The  last  bishop  appointed  to  Greenbnd  died  in 
1540,  but  long  before  that  date  those  appointed  had  never 
reached  their  sees;  the  last  bishop  who  resided  in  Greenland 
died  there  in  IJ77.  After  the  middle  of  ihc  14th  century  very 
little  is  heard  of  the  sclllements,  and  their  communication  with 
the  motherland,  Norway,  evidently  gradCially  ceased.  This 
may  have  been  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping 
and  trade  ol  Greenland  became  a  monopoly  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  kept  only  one  ship  sailing  at  long  intcrvab  (of 
years)  to  Greenland;  at  the  same  time  the  shipping  and  trade 
of  Norway  came  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  which  took  no  interest  in  Greenland.  The  last  ship  that 
ia  known  to  have  visited  Ihe  Norse  colony  in  Greenland  returned 
Iu  Norway  in  1410.  With  no  support  from  home  the  settlements 
■rem  to  have  decayed  rapidly.  It  has  been  sui^iosed  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  attack.^  of  the  Eskimo,  who  atMut  this  period 
Kem  to  have  become  mure  numerous  and  to  have  extended 
wiulhwards  along  the  coast  from  the  nottfa-  This  seems  a  less 
licdhible  ex  plana  I  ion ;  it  is  more  priib;iblc  that  the  Nonte  Mttlcrs 
iiilcnnarried  with  ilic  tlskimo  and  were  gradually  absorbed. 
AlHiiit  the  end  uf  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century 
il  Mould  ujiptar  ihut  all  Nurse  colonization  had  practically 
dii4p)>(M[eil.  When  in  1 5K5  John  Davis  visited  it  there  was  no 
■q(ii  III  any  |>eo|>le  san;the  Eskimo,  among  whose  traditions  arc  a 
lew  diiedly  rvl.iitng  to  the  old  Norsemen,  and  several  truces  of 
Ni'iM'  iiilliii  lite.'  tor  more  ihun  two  hundred  years  Greenland 
Mt'iii,  III  iMve  been  neglected,  alcTtosI  forgotten.  It  was  visited 
t>>  hImIi  in.  t  hiclly  Dutch,  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  permanent 
huiiifi'iu  M'lilrmcnis  Has  e^tabl^shed  until  the  year  1711,  when 
ihr  I'i'i  iiMiaf y,  the  Norwcpsn  clergyman  Hans  Egede, 
ttii>'lk>l.  mid  rstjhiishrd  a  setilenu'nt  near  Godlhaab.  Amid 
li.ii<Miii>i  :iiid  <li^c<jur;igem(iits  he  persevered;  and  at 
drfV  till-  native  race  is  civilized  and  Christianized. 
V.  <i  vi  llii  iiiliinv.ts  of  the  iKth  century  were  coovicla  and 
t.s<  -•  ■«'■><)•  I  >,  iiMil  iu  1750  the  traile  hecamc  a  monopoly  in 
.X  v,  .<i  .1  i>'i*'''''  cmpany-  I"  I7.(J-1734  there  was  a 
itK  .  U'i'ii  of  «iti.ill[H)i,  which  destroyed  a  great  number 

.    «  Nf^w.    hi  i;74  the  trade  ccised  to  be  profitable  as  a 
.  ■       •<.-uv,vi>,  auil  to  prevent  it  being  abandoned  the 
•sji.  .wk  It  \>vvt.   Julianebaab  was  founded  in  the 
k...     I'l  ■.■<i4,uwinftt(>thewiir,Comraunicatiwn 
L,        V-IW4V  jMvl  Denmark;  but  subsequently  the 
.  .    ■  .,  >    .  -I  a  U'iKUid  f.i.-<hion 

ar-,.         '  <■.-.•  Jiviin  tv ''I  l"r.Tn!.ind  iiy  ihe  Norsemen 
.  _    .        ^  ..        k^.l».l.l  Moii.r'.  nt  paper.  "Ge- 

w  t^.h)>-iil  -iiil '  "  III  ilie  reuuq  t*  Dtt  mctle 


dnojcb  NttdpdthM  iKo~t»70  (telp^  t87«).  woL  L;  a ! 
St»dm  on  Ik*"  Vinttand  "  Voyata  (Copcnham,  itWi  £rtwM 
dn  Mtmairtf  de  la  SikUU  SayaU  ta  Antigtwet  4m  Itwi  (iSU): 
K.  J.  V.  Siccnstrup.  "  Om  Oiterbygden,"  MiddtUtwr  am  Citmitti. 
pan  ix.  (1883),  pp.  t-51;  Finnur  lAnsno,  "Critohflds  mAt 
Ttqmaiafi  cfitr  KlRkme  "  in  UnUMtrr  tm  Grtmbrnd,  pan  n 
(l»99),  PP-  365-^;  Jowpfa  FiKher,  Tk»  Dixatmrns  ^  0^  Nmnam 
tH  Amtnta,  traiulated  from  Gernua  by  B.  H.  Sonrnty  (t  fdf. 
1903).  As  to  the  geoefal  literature  na  Creeoland,  a  namher  of  tli 
more  important  modem  works  have  been  noticed  la  **1^Tt 
The  often-quoted  MeddtUur  em  Gtdnta»d  b  of  c^xcinl  Mbe;  k 
il  published  in  parts  (Copenhagen)  sinee  1879.  »ad  b  cfaiHIy  wriUM 
in  Danith,  but  each  part  ha*  a  sumniary  m  French.  Id  pan  A. 
there  is  a  most  valuable  list  of  literature  about  Gieraland  ap  IB 
188a    See  abo  Ceotrafikical  /tnmul,  paanm. 

Amongst  other  important  books  on  GrecnlaKl  may  be  nfltieal: 
Hans  ^ede,  Drxnplmi  o]  Grtemland  (London,  174S);  Cmal^ 
Hittory  ^  CrttntoHd  (a  vols.,  London,  lixo);  CrMamlt  kiOmidt 


land,  part  »■);  lohnstrup,  GititMt  Miimahritkt  JUm  i  I 
(Copenbagem  iSlS).  (F.  NJ 

OBaSHLiW  (a  "  srwy  bin  "). « town  oC  Ben*kfa&fac  SMt 

land.  Pop.  (iqoi)6ii.  ItisBlluatedentheBlackadder,6i}^ 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  rampuy'k  bnKfe 
line  from  Reston  Junction  to  St  tfoaweUa.  The  town  wn  bA 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cmtuiy,  to  take  tfav  plaee  of  «a  ilitf 
one,  which  stood  aboni  a  mtle  to  the  S.E.  It  wathecountjrMi 
from  i6q6  to  1853,  when  for  several  years  it  abated  tfiii  dIfiKf 
with  Duns,  which,  however,  b  now  Ihe  aole  capital.  Tfae  dnf 
manufactures  are  wooUcoi  and  agricultutil  Impiemtnf.  AfaM 
3  m.  to  the  S.  tbe  rain  of  Home  CtaOe,  feonded  in  the  ^ 
century,  occupjea  a  comiaaiidiag  tfle.  CqHond  by  the  Ea^M 
in  1 547,  in  spite  of  LAdy  Home's  gdlau  (bfeace,  it  was  reukm 
two  years  afterwards,  only  to  fall  again  In  i^dq.  Afta  fei 
surrender  to  Cromwell  in  1650  it  gtaduUy  decayed.  TewaA 
the  close  of  the  18th  ctniory  thejidcarlof  MavdunoM  hadtb 
walb  rebuilt  out  of  the  old  stoaea,  and  the  castle,  tbough  a  Mi 
shell  of  the  original  structure,  b  now  a  plclureMiue  nnn. 

OREEHLEAP,  SlllOlf  (r7S3~i8s3),  Amcficaa  Joiiil,  M 
bom  at  Mewburyport,  Maasachnsetts,  oo  the  Sth  f>f  Denshr 
1 783.  When  a  cUld  he  waa  taken  by  hk  Cither  to  liaiw^  whM 
be  studied  law,  nnd  In  1806  began  to  practlae  at  s^»TMfhfc, 
soon  removed  to  Cray,  where  he  practbed  for  twelve  ywvi^  aal 
in  181B  removed  to  Portland.  He  waa  teponcr  of  the  aupfiM 
court  of  Maine  from  iSioto  1S31,  and  publisbed  auic  vatalMrf 
Report!  cf  Ctua  in  tht  Siprcmi  Cmirt  ^  Maimg  (lUa-iBjii. 
In  1833  he  became  Reyall  profettor,  and  iu  1846  umatid 
Judge  Joseph  Story  as  Done  prafeosoc  vt  Uw  in  Hanianl  Uta** 
sity;  in  184S  he  retired  from  hb  active  duties,  attd  faccaM 
professor  emeritus.  After  being  for  many  yean  preafdett  el  ihi 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  be  died  at  Cambridge  MattN 
thc6(hof  October  1853.  Greenleafs principal  wotfc  ba  2fcarih> 
OH  Ike  Law  of  Etidetux  (3  vols.,  1843-1853).  He  alao  i_ 
A  h'tUl  CoUation  of  Casts  Otentded,  Daiitd,  DouUti,  m  j 
in  Ikcir  Appliealion.  lakai  from  Amerieam  mmd  Em^itk  MtfrnH 
(iSiO.and  Bxamnalmt^lktTalimamy^tktf^BmHgMM 
by  the  Ruta  of  ^denv  admf»iMknt  jit  Ike  Cmmtg  if  JmHa, 
mth  an  account  of  Ike  Trial  of  JesMs  (r84A;  London,  lStT)>  Bi 
revised  for  the  American  courts  William  Crubc'l  Digul  ^laW 
rcsptcling  Real  Properly  (3  vob.,  1849-1810). 

OBBBN  MONKBr.  a  weal  African  repReentative  of  ly^ 
group  of  the  goenon  monkeys  tcdinically  luHnm  aa  GnafMnt 
caUiltitkta,  taking  its  name  from  iheoliwfReaiA  hneollhiliiv 
of  the  back,  which  forma  a  marked  contiaat  to  the  while  wfeMoi 
and  bdly. 

ORBEKac^  a  mttnidpal  and  poUce  biu|b  ud  Mpat  e( 

Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  aoulbem  shm  of  Ihe  Fkti  aC 
Clyde,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledoi^  ui  Ik 
Glasgow  &  South-Wcstem  railways,  at  in.  by  the  tiva  aad 
firih.  Pop.  (190'}  6S.i4>.  Thr  tni  n  hue  a  waiai  fiumnirf 
nearly  4  m.  and  rises  gradually  to  the  hilto  befahid  Ihe  Mn  li 
which  are  iituatcd,  about  3  m.  distant,  LoA.  TYnoi  Mil  LoA 
Cryfe,  from  both  of  which  b  derived  ihemtecamivtedawift 
OM,  and  lor  driving  several  milb  and  lictada.  In  UMiW 
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Ikic!  out  on  the  MiRpantlvdy  level  tract  behind  ibe  firth,  the 
older  thoroughfaTcs  and  baildfDgs  lying  in  the  centre.  The  west 
end  nntaiiis  numerous  handsome  villas  and  a  fine  esplanade,  i  im'. 
long,  running  from  Prince's  Pier  to  Fort  Matilda,  which  is  supplied 
with  submarine  mines  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  capacious 
bay,  formerly  known  as  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence  from  t  rdigious 
house  long  since  demolished,  is  protected  by  a  sandbank  that  ends 
here,and  b  hence  known  as  the  Tail  of  the  Bank.  The  fairway 
between  this  bank,  whkh  begins  to  the  west  of  Dumbarton,  and 
the  southern  shore  Xx>nsi it ules  the  safest  anchorage  in  the  upper 
firth.  There  is  a  continuous  lineof  electric  tramways,  counecting 
with  Port  Glasgow  on  the  east  and  Gourdck  on  the  west,  a  total 
dbtance  of  7)  ra.  The  annual  luiAfall  amouoU  to  64  in.  and 
Greenock  thus  has  the  reputalioa  of  b^ng  the  ncttctt  Iowa  in 
Scotland. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine  struaures.  The  muni- 
cipal buildings,  an  ornate  example  of  Italian  Renaissance,  with 
ft  tower  344  ft.  high,  were  opened  in  1887.  The  custom  house  on 
the  old  steamboat  quay,  in  classic  style  with  a  Doric  portico, 
dates  from  181S.  The  county  buildings  (1867)  have  a  tower  and 
spire  ri9  ft.  high.  The  Watt  Institution,  founded  in  1837  by  a 
son  of  the  famous  engineer,  James  Watt,  contains  the  public 
library  (established  in  r783),  the  Watt  scientific  library  (pre- 
sented in  rlli6  by  Watt  himsclOi  snd  the  maiblc  statue  of  James 
Watt  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy.  Adjoining  it  are  the  museum  and 
lecture  hall,  the  gift  of  James  McLean,  opened  in  1876.  Other 
buildings  are  the  shcrifl  court  house,  and  the  Spetice  Library, 
founded  by  the  widow  of  William  Spcnce  the  maihcmaiician. 
In  addition  to  numerous  board  schools  there  arc  the  Greenock 
academy  for  secondary  education,  the  technical  college  (1900). 
the  school  of  art,  and  a  school  of  navigation  and  en^neciing. 
The  charitaUe  institutions  include  the  infirmary;  the  cholera 
hospital;  the  eye  infirmary;  the  fever  reception  bouse;  Sir 
Gabriel  Wood's  mariners'  asylum,  an  Elizabethan  building 
erected  in  1851  for  the  accommodation  of  aged  merchaot  sea- 
men; and  the  Smithson  poorhouse  and  lunatic  asylum,  built 
beyond  the  southern  boundary  in  1879.  Near  Albert  Harboitr 
stands  the  old  west  now  the  north  parish  church  (a  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  isgi)  containing  some  stained-glass  windows 
by  William  Morris;  in  its  kirk3-ard  Burna's  "  Highland  Mary  " 
was  buried  (1786).  The  west  parish  church  in  Nicholson  Street 
(1S3Q)  b  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  and  has  a  campanile. 
The  middle  parish  church  UTS'))  in  Cathcart  Square  is  in  the 
Classic  style  with  a  fine  spire.  Besides  burbl  grounds  near  the 
infirmary  and  attached  to  a  few  of  the  older  churches,  a  beauti- 
ful cemetery,  90  acres  in  extent,  has  been  laid  out  in  the  south- 
western district.  The  parks  and  open  spaces  include  Wellington 
Park,  Well  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  town  (these  were  the  gill  of 
Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stcwart),  Whin  Hill,  Lyie  Road— a  broad  drive 
winding  over  the  heights  towards  Gourock,  constructed' as  ft 
"  relief  work  "  in  the  severe  winter  of  1S79-18S0. 

Greenock  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council  with 
provost  and  bailies.  It  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  represented  by 
one  member.  The  corporation  owns  the  supplies  of  water  (the 
equipment  of  works  and  reservoirs  is  remarkably  complete),  gas, 
electric  light  aitd  power,  and  the  tramways  (leased  to  a  company). 
The  staple  industries  are  shipbuilding  (cMablisbed  In  1760)  uul 
sugar  refining  (i  765).  Greenock-built  vesseb  have  always  been 
esteemed,  and  many  Cunard,  P.  &  0.  and  Allan  liners  have  been 
constructed  in  the  yards.  The  town  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  sugar  industry.  Other  important  industries 
include  the  making  of  boilers,  steam-engiDea,  locomotives, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  sailcloth,  ropes,  paper,  woollen  and 
worsted  goods,  besides  general  engineering,  an  aluminium 
factory,  a  flax-spinning  mill,  distilleries  and  an  dl-reiinery.  The 
seal  and  whale  fisheries,  once  vigorously  prosecuted,  are  extinct, 
but  the  fisbmg-flcets  for  the  home  waters  and  the  Newfoundland 
grounds  are  considerable.  Till  1773  the  town  leased  the  first 
harbour  (finished  in  1710)  from  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  superior,  but 
at:quircd  it  in  that  and  the  following  year,  and  a  graving  dock 
was  opened  in  1786.  Since  then  additions  and  improvementi 
bavc  been  periodically  in  progress,  and.  there  are  now  levctal 
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tidal  harbours— among  tbem  Victoria  hariMMr,  Albert  harbour, 
the  west  harbour,  the  east  hftcbour,  the  northern  lidal  harbour, 
the  western  tidal  harbour,  the  great  harbour  and  James  Watt 
dock  (completed  in  1SS6  at  a  cost  cf  £650,000  with  an  area  of 
1000  ft.  by  400  ft.  with  a  depth  at  low  water  <rf  33  ft.),  Garvd 
graving  dock  and  other  dry  docks.  The  quayage  euecds  loo 
acres  in  area  and  the  quay  walb  are  over  3  m.  in  )ei«th.  Both 
the  Caledonian  and  the  Glasgow  &  South-Wcstern  railways 
(in  Prince's  Pier  the  latter  company  possesses  a  landing-stage 
nearly  1400  ft.  long)  have  access  to  the  quays.  Ftom  fint  to  last 
the  outlay  on  the  harbour  has  exceeded  £1,500,000. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  tbe.i7th  century  Greoiock  was  a  fishit^ 
village,  consisting  of  one  row  of  thatched  cottages.  A  century 
later  there  were  only  six  slated  houses  in  the  place.  In  1635  it 
was  erected  by  Charles  I.  into  a  burgh  of  barony  under  a  charter 
granted  to  John  Shaw,  the  governntent  being  administered  by  A 
baron-bailie,  or  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  Si^rior,  Its 
commercial  prosperity  received  on  enormous  Impetus  from  the 
Treaty  of  Union  (r707),  under  which  trade  with  America  and  the 
West  Indies  rapidly  devcli^jed.  The  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence sasp«>ded  progress  [or  a  brief  Interval,  but  revival  set  in 
in  1783,  and  within  the  following  seven  years  shif^iing  trebled  in 
amount.  Meanwhile  Sir  John  Shaw— to  whom  and  to  wFimo 
descendants,  the  Shaw-Stewarts,  the  town  hu  always  been 
indebted— by  charter  (dated  1741  and  1751)  had  empowered  the 
householders  to  elect  a  council  of  nine  members,  which  proved  tO 
be  the  most  liberal  constiiution  of  any  Scots  iMirgh  prior  to  the 
Reform  Act  of  1833,  when  Greenock  was  raised  to  the  statns  of 
a  parliamentary  burgh  with  the  right  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament.  Greenock  was  the  birthplace  of  Janws  Watt, 
William  Spence  (i777-t8i5)  and  Dr  John  Caird  (i8m-t89S), 
principal  of  Glasgow  Univerelly,  who  died  In  the  town  and  was 
buried  in  Greenock  cemetery.  John  Gait,  the  novelist,  was 
educated  in  Greenock,  where  he  also  served  some  time  in  the 
custom  bouse  as  a  clerk.  Rob  Roy  is  said  to  have  raided  the 
town  in  i7t5. 

ORBENOCKITB,  a  rare  mineral  composed  of  cadmium 
sulphide,  CdS,  occurring  as  small,  brilliant,  honey-yellow  crystals 
or  as  a  canary-yellow  powder.  Crystals  are  hexagonal  with 
hemimorphic  development,  being  differently  terminated  at  the 
two  ends.  The  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism  and  of  the  numerova 
hexagonal  i^ramida  arc  deeply  striated  hortBontally.  The  crys- 
tals are  translucent  to  transparent,  and  have  an  adamantine 
to  resinous  lustre;  hardness  3-3);  specific  gravity  4  9.  Crj-stats 
have  been  found  wily  in  Scotland,  at  one  or  two  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  they  occur  singly  on  prehnilc 
in  the  amygdaloldal  cavities  of  basahic  igneous  rocks— a  rather 
unusual  mode  of  occurrence  for  a  metallic  sulphide.  The  first, 
and  largest  crystal  (about  )  in.  across)  was  found,  about  the 
year  1810,  In  the  doletite  quarry  at  Bowling  in  Dumbartonshire, 
hut  this  was  thought  to  be  blende.  A  larger  number  of  crystals^ 
but  of  smaller  size,  were  found  in  1840  during  the  cutting  of  the 
Bishoplon  tunnel  on  the  Glasgow  &  Greenock  railway;  they 
were  detected  by  Lofd  Greenock,  afterwards  the  and  carl  of 
Cathcart,  after  whom  the  mineral  was  named.  A  third  locality 
is  the  Boyleston  quarry  near  Barrhead.  At  all  other  localities— 
Prribram  in  Bohemia,  Laurion  In  Greece,  Joplin  In  Missouri,  Ac. 
—the  mineral  b  represented  only  as  a  powder  dusted  over  the 
surface  of  ainc  minerals,  especially  blende  and  calamine,  iiliidi 
contain  a  small  amount  of  cadralom  replacing  sine. 

Isomorphous  with  greenocklte  b  the  hexagonal  zinc  sulphide 
(ZnS)  known  as  wvrtsite.  Both  minerab  have  been  prepared 
artificially,  and  are  not  uncommon  as  furnace  products.  Previous 
to  the  recent  discovery  In  Sardinia  of  cadmium  oxide  as  small 
octahedral  crystals,  greenocklte  was  the  only  known  mineral 
containing  cadmium  as  an  essential  ronslitueni.      (L.  J.  S.). 

GRXEMORS;  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county  Louth, 
Ireland,  beautifully  situated  at  the  north  of  Carlingford  Lough  on 
its  western  shore.  It  was  brought  to  importance  by  the  action 
of  the  London  k  North-Westem  railway  company  ^  England, 
which  owns  the  pier  and  railways  joining  the  Great  Nocthm. 
■yitem  at  Dnndilk  (u\ia.^  M&'^il.wvi  l^x^S-  Kwift» 
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GREENOUGH,  G.  B.— GREEN  RIBBON  CLUB 


tcfvke  of  pMMDser  atemaen  entnlM  by  Um  compMy  runs 
to  H<4yb«d,  WaIcs,  So  m.  S.E.  A  Meam  ferry  crosm  the  Lough 
to  Crccncastle,  for  Kilked,  and  the  Muthem  watcrtng-pUccs  of 
county  DowD,  The  cempwy  alto  onia  the  Intel,  and  lajd  out 
the  folf  links.  In  the  vicinity  a  good  example  of  raiaedlMacfa, 
•one  lo  (t.  above  present  sea-level,  ts  to  be  seen. 

OBBENOUOH,  GEORGE  BELLAS  Ujji-i&Si).  English  geo- 
logist; was  bom  in- London  on  the  i8ih  of  January  1778.  He 
was  educated  at  Etoo,  and  afterwards  (1795)  entered  IV m- 
broke  College,  Oxford,  but  never  graduated.  In  179S  he  pro* 
cceded  lo  GtttUngra  to  prosecute  legal  studies,  but  having 
Ulended  the  lectures  of  filumenbach  he  was  attracted  to  Che 
ttii4y  of  natural  history,  and,  coming  into  the  possession  of  a 
fortune,  he  abandoned  Uw  and  devoted  his  atlcnitoo  to  scicoce.. 
He  studied  mineralogy  at  Freiburg  under  Werner,  travelled  ia 
vartons  parts'  of  Europe  and  the  British  lalo,  and  worked  at 
chcmistQr  at  the  Royal  Institution.  A  visit  to  Ireland  aroused 
deep  interest  in  political  <iueslions,  and  be  was  in  1S07  elected 
mCniber  of  paHiament  for  the  borough  of  Gatton,  a>Btinuing  to 
hold  his  seal  until  i8ia.  Meanwhile  his  interest  in  geology 
increased,  he  was  elected  F.R.S;  in  1807,  and  be  was  the  chief 
founder  with  others  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London^in  1807. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  ibat  Sodaty,  and  in  tSii,  when  it 
was  more  rtftilarty  constituted,  he  waa  the  firu  president:  and 
in  this  capid^  he  served  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  and 
did  much  to  promote  the  advancement  at  getdogy-  In 
he  published  A  Critkat  Examimti»n  tf  Ike  PirU  PrineipUt  of 
(k^gy,  a  work  ^riilch  was  tisefnl  mawly  in  refuting  erroneous 
the<nies.  In  the  tame  year  was  published  his  f aaious  Ctehgiail 
Uap  of  Ett^and  and  W6ki,  in  six  sheeu;  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  nsued  fa  riftjg.  This  map  wu  to  a  large  extent  based 
OB  the  original  map  of  William  Smith;  but  much  new  ioformsr 
tioa  wu  embodied.  In  1&43  he  commenced  to  piepaie  a  geo- 
l^[)cal  map  of  India,  winch  was  published  in  1854.  He  died  at 
Naples  on  the  and  of  April  1855. 

GRBENODOH,  HORATIO  (1805-1851],  American  sculptor, 
■on  of  ft  merchant,  vras  bom  at  9«slon,  on  the  $tb  of  SefUcmJ^er 
1805.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enteicd  Harvard,  but  be  devoted 
bit  principal  aUention  to  art,  Andin  the  autumn  of  iSas  be  went 
to  Rome,  wbeiv  be  studied  tinder  Tborwaldscn.  After  a  short 
visit  in  18)6  to  Boston,  wlierc  be  executed  busts  of  JtHtn  Quincy 
Adams  and  other  people  of  distinction,  lie  returned  to  Italy  aad 
took  up  bis  residence  at  Florence.  Here-MC  of  his  first  com- 
P"'tT'™r  was  from  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (or  a  groupof  Chant- 
ing Chnubs;  and  be  was  cbosea  by  tbe  American  government 
lo  etccute  tbe  colooal  statue  of  Washinkglon  for  tbo  national 
eaptlal.  It  was  unveiled  in  1843^  and  was  really  s  fine  piece  of 
work  tor  its  day;  but  in  modem  times  it  haa  been  sharply 
criticised  as  unworthy  and'  incongruous.  -  Shortly  afterwards 
be  received  a  second  government  coounis^n  ioi  a  colossal 
group,  the  "  Rescue,"  intended  to  r^tesent  the  conflia  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Indian  nuts.  In  1851  ,h«  returned  to 
Washington  to  snpetiateod  its  erection,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1851  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  of  which  he  died  tn  Sonier- 
ville  near  Boston  on  the  18th  of  December.  Amopg  other  works 
of  Gjcenoogh  may  be  fflcotioned  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  the  ifedora 
and  the  Venus  Victrix  ia  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Greenough  was  a  man  of  wide  cullun,  and  wrote  well  both  in 
prose  and  vene. 

See  H.  T.  Tbckermui.  Mmtir  tfJttnH^  Oammk  (New  York, 

GRBBNOffQH,  JAHB8  BRAD8TBEKT  (1S3J-1901),  American 
dassica]  scholar,  was  bora  In  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  4lh  of  May 
i8S3.  He  gradnatcd  at  Harvard  Jn  1856.  studied  one- year  at 
the  Harvard  Law  Schoiri,  was  admitted  to  the  Uichicsn  bar, 
and  practised  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  until  1865,  wh«a  he  was 
appointed  tutor  m  Latin  at  Harvard.  Id  1S7S  be  becaioe 
assbtoat  professor,  and  in  1883  professor  of  Latin,  a  post  which 
he  resigned  hardly  six  weeks  before  his  death  at  Cambridge, 
MassBcbusctIa,  oa  tbe  tith  of  October  4901.  FoUoviog  the 
lead  of  Goodwin's  tfanfi  oad  Ttnx*  (i860),  he  set  binseU  to 
study  Latin  historical  syntax,  and  in  1870  published  Aiulytu 


of  '*e  iMim  StdjiMeihe,  m  brief  treatise,  privatdy  [Hinted,  et 
much  originaJiiy  and  value,  and  in  many  ways  coinciding  witJi 
Oenhold  Delbrtick'a  Ccbraueb  da  Cottjuntlm  und  0pl4tm  m 
Satttirii  tmd  Cticckiscktn  (1871),  which,  however,  quite  ovf^ 
shadowed  the  Amttyiii.  In  1871  appeared  A  Latin  Cnmmtt 
for  Schools  and  Colkgcs,  founded  on  Comparatite  Crammiu, 
by  Joseph  A.  Alien  and  James  B.  Greenough,  a  work  of  great 
critical  carelulncaa.  His  theory  of  cMw-const ructions  is  that 
adopted  and  developed  by  William  Gardner  Hale.  In  1871-1880 
Grecoough  oflervd  the  first  courses  in  SaDskrit  and  comparative 
philology  given  at  Harvard.  His  fine  abilities  for  advaond 
scholarship  were  used  outside  the  classroom  in  editing  the  Alien 
and  Gieenougb  Latin  Series  of  test-books,  although  he  occa- 
sionally contributed  lo  Manard  Studia  in  Ciastkal  PMalgfy 
(founded  in  1839  and  endowed  at  his  instance  by  his  cva  dtta) 
pipers  on  Latin  syntax,  prosody  and  etymology — a  subject 
on  which  he  planned  a  long  worii, — on  Roman  archaeology  and 
on  Creek  rdigioo  at  the  time  of  tbe  New  Comedy.  Me  asuUed 
largely  in  the: founding  of  RaddifFe  College.  An  able  Engllih 
scholar  and  an  excetlent  etymologist,  be  collaborated  with 
Professor  GcQV  L.  Kittredge  on  Words  and  tluir  Wayt  hi 
Buflith  Sfeteh  (ifloi),  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  in 
tbe  language.  He  wrote  derer  light  verse,  including  Tkt  Black- 
birds, a  comedietta,  first  published  in  Tke  AUoMtU  Montit) 
(vol.  xxxix.  1877);  fke  Rost  mi  Utt  Ring  (1880),  a  pamomimc 
adapted  from  Thackeray;  TbeQamnof  Heartt(,^^,tidaa»&i 
fantaria;  and  Old  King  Cole  (i8Sq\  an  operetta. 

See  the  sketch  by  George  L.  Kiitrcdge  in  Barwd  Suiits  Hi 
Classical  PhiMoty.  vol.  xiv.  (looj),  pp.  1-17  (3lso  printed  in  Haneti 
Graduated  Magatine,  vol.      Dec.  1901,  pp.  196-301}. 

GREEN  RIBBON  CLUB,  one  of  (be  earliest  of  the  loosdy 
combined  associatioRS  which  n'lCt  from  time  to  time  in  Londea 
taverns  or  coffee-bouses  for  political  purposes  in  the  1 7tfa  centuiy. 
It  had  its  meeting-place  st  the  King's  Head  tavern  at  Chancery 
Lane  End,  and  was  therefore  known  as  the  "  King's  Head  ChA." 
It  seems  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1675  as  a  resect 
for  members  of  the  political  party  hostile  to  the  court,  and  u 
these  associates  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  fn  their  hauabow, 
or  "  bob,"  «f  green  ribbon,  as  a  distingoiibing  badge  utefd 
for  the  purpose  of  matiud  recognition  In  street  brawls,  tbe  name 
of  the  club  became  changed,  about  1679,  to  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club.  The  frequentcrsof  theclub  were  theextrerae  f  actionof  the 
country  party,  the  men  who  supported  Titns  Gates,  and  vha 
were  concerned  In  the  Rye  House  Hot  and  Monmouth's  rebellioD. 
R<^er  North  teHs  u>  that "  they  admitted  all  strangcn  that  were 
confidih^y  {ntraduccd,  (or  It  «i5  a  main  end  of  their  iostitutiont 
to  make  proscfytes,  espedally  of  the  raw  estatod  youth  newly 
come  (o  town."  According  to  Dryden  {Absalom  and  Aeliilofk^ 
drinking  #as  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  membcn  talked  sod 
organised  sedition  overthcir  cups.  Thomas  Dangerfidd  supplied 
the  court  wfth  a  list  of  forty-ei^t  memben  of  the  Green  Ribboi 
Club  in  1679;  and  although  Dangerfield's  numerous  perjurica 
make  his  iiasu]^)orted  evidence  worthless,  it  receives  confirma- 
tion as  regards  sevml  names  ftom  a  list  given  to  James  II.  Iqr 
Nathan  Wade  In  1M5  (HcrtelaH  MSS.  «45).  wbDe  a  number 
of  more  eminent  personages  are  mentioned  in  Tka  Cab^,  a  satire 
published  in  iiSSo,  as  also  frequenting  tbe  dub.  From  these 
sources  it  would  appear  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  himsd^ 
and  ststcsrocn  like  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Buclrin^vm,  Maccka- 
fidd.  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Grey  of  Warkc,  Herbert  of  Cbcrbmy. 
were  among  those  who  fraternised  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern 
with  third-rate  writen  such  as  Scroop,  Malgrave  and  Shadwdl, 
with  remnants  of  the  Cromwdlian  r£glme  like  Falconbridge, 
Henry  Ircton  and  Claypole,  with  such  profligates  as  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrik  and  Sir  Henry  Blount,  and  with  scoundreb  of  the 
type  of  DangerfieM  and  Gates.  An  allusion  to  Oanfeifidd. 
notorious  among  hb  other  crimes  and  imchericsfora  seditiout 
paper  found  in  a  meal-tub,  ts  found  in  connexion  with  the  dnb 
In  The  Loyal  Sabfeet^  Lilai^,  one  of  tbe  innumerable  satire* 
of  the  period,  in  Which  occur  the  Hnes; 

'*  From  the  daik-laothom  Plot,  and  the  Green  Ribbon  Chib 
Fnm  btcwioK  Kdiiion  in  a  sanctified  Tub. 
Uitra 001,  Domini" 
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TV  dub  wu  tlie  beatlquuten  of  the  Wlug  oppoaltlon  to  the 
cotftt,  aod  its  members  were  active  promoters  of  coiupintcy  and 
■edition.  T1>e  preskfent  was  either  Lord  Shaftesbury  or  Sir 
Kobett  Peyton,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  who  Bftenrards  turned 
bformer.  Tlio  Greea  Ribbon  Club  served  both  as  a  debating 
■odety  and  an  intelligence  department  tor  the  Whig  faction. 
QuesttoRS  under  dbcusslon  fn  partiameDt  were  here  threshed 
Ml  1^  mcmben  over  their  tobacto  aod  ale;  the  btest  news 
froin  Westminster  or  the  dty  was  retailed  in  the  Uvern,  "  for 
lome  or  others  were  continnidly  coming  and  going,"  says  Roger 
North,  "  to  import  or  export  news  and  stories."  Slander  of  the 
court  or  the  Tories  was  invented  in  the  dub  and  sedulously 
tpned  over  the  town,  and  measures  were  there  coitcerted  for 
piling  on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  or  for  promoting  the  pretensions 
tt  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Tbe  popular  cieditlity  as  to  Cathdic 
outrages  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  stimulated  by  the 
icandalmongeis  of  the  club,  whose  members  went  about  in  silk 
amour,  supposed  to  be  bullet  proof, "  in  which  any  roan  dressed 
op  wtt  as  safe  as  a  bouse,"  says  North,  "  for  it  was  impossiUe 
to  strike  him  for  laughing  while  In  their  podtets,  "  for  street 
and  crowd-woric,"  they  carried  the  veapon  of  offence  invented 
by  Stephen  College  and  known  as  the  "  Protestant  Flail." 

The  genius  of  Shaftesbury  found  in  the  Green  Ribbon  Club 
the  means  of  constructing  the  first  systefnatiwd  political  organiza- 
tion in  England.  North  niatfls  that  "every  post  conveyed 
the  news  and  tales  legitimated  there,  as  also  the  nwlign  construc- 
tions of  all  the  good  actions  of  the  government,  especially  to 
places  where  elections  were  depending,  to  shape  men's  characten 
bto  fit  qualifications  to  be  chosen  or  rejected."  In  the  general 
election  of  January  and  February  1679  the  Whig  Interest 
throughout  the  c«untiy  was  managed  and  contn^ed  by  a 
coDunittee  sitting  at  the  club  in  Chancery  Lane.  The  club's 
organizing  activity  was  also  notably  effective  in  the  agitation 
of  the  I^titionen  In  1679.  Tliia  cdcbrated  movement  was 
engineered  from  the  Green  Ribbon  Chib  with  all  the  skill  and 
energy  of  a  inodem  caucus.  The  petitions  were  prepared  in 
London  and  sent  down  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  paid 
canvassers  took  them  from  houK  to  house  collecting  signatures 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  made  refosal  difficult,  "na  great 
"  pope-burning  "  proccssionsin  1680  and  1681 ,  on  the  uinivcrsaiy 
of  Queeo  'Elizabeth's  accession,  were  also  organized  by  the  chib. 
They  ended  by  the  lighting  of  a  huge  bon-fire  in  front  of  the  dab 
windows;  and  as  they  proved  an  effective  mfeans  of  inflaming 
the  icUgioua  passions  (rf  the  populace,  It  was  at  tbe  Green  Ribbon 
Club  that  the  m^Ut  valgus  first  received  tbe  nickname  of  "  tbe 
nob."  The  activity  of  the  chib  was,  however,  short-lived. 
The  faHare  to  carry  the  Exdusioa  BiU,  one  of  the  favourite 
projects  of  the  faction,  was  a  blow  to  its  influence,  which  declined 
rapidly  after  the  flight  <4  Shaftesbury,  the  confiscation  of  the 
diy  of  London's  charter,  and  the  discovery  of  the  ^e  House 
Plot,  in  wbic^  many  of  its  members  wore  iii4)licated.  In  16S5 
John  Aylofle,  who  was  found  lo  have  been  "  a  dubber  at  tbe 
King's  Head  Tavern  and  a  greca<rlbon  man,"  was  executed 
in  front  of  the  premises  on  the  spot  where  tbe  "  p(^)e-buming  " 
bon-Iires  bad  been  luDdlcd;  and  altbougb  the  tavern  was  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Green  Ribbon  Club 
which  made  it  famous  did  not  survive  the  accession  of  James  U. 
The  precise  situation  of  the  lUog's  Head  Tavern,  described  by 
Nortb  as  "  over  against  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,"  was  at  llie 
comer  of  Fleet  Street  nod  Chancery  iMt,  on  the  east  nde  of  ttie 
latter  thoroughfare. 

See  Sir  Georve  Stwdl,  The  Ftrti  WMr  (Scaiborough,  1894), 
coatainiog  an  iUuttration  of  the  Green  lUbtson  Club  aim  a  pope- 
baroipg  procession;  Roger  North,  £nmn>  (London,  1740}; 
Aochitell  Grey,  Dtbala  oj  the  House  of  Comment,  1667-1684,  vol. 
viU.  (10  vols.,  London,  1769);  Sir  John  Biaroston,  AulobiopaMy 
(CamdcB  5oe..  London,  1845/-  (R-  J- M.) 

OIBBNSAND.  fn  geology,  the  name  that  has  been  applied  to 
no  fewer  than  three  distinct  members  of  the  Cretaceous  System, 
vii.  the  Upper  Greensand  (sec  Gault),  the  Lower  Crecnsand 
and  the  so-called  Cambridge  Greensand,  a  locaJ  phase  of  the  base 
of  the  Chalk  (9.*.).  The  term  was  introduced  by  the  early 
English  geologitta  for  certain  sandy  rocks  which  frequently 


exhibited  a  greenldi  colour  on  account  of  the  presenoe  irf  minute 
grains  of  the  green  mineral  gjauconite.  UnUI  the  fossfls  of  these 
rocks  came  to  be  carefully  studied  there  was  much  confusion 
between  what  is  now  known  as  the  Upper  Greensand  (SelbornJan) 
and  the  Lower  Greensand.  Here  we  shall  confine  our  attcntitm 
to  the  latter. 

The  Lower  Greensand  was  first  examined  in  detail  by  W,  R. 
Fitton  (QJ^^.  iii.,  1847),  who,  in  r84S,  had  proposed  the  name 
"  Vectine  "for  tlie  formation.  Tbe  name  was  revived  under  the 
form  ''Vectfaa"  In  1885  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  becaus^ 
although' sands  and  sandstones  prevail,  the  green  colour  has 
often  diangcd  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  various  shades  of  red 
and  brown,  and  other  lithological  types,  days  and  limestones 
represent  this  horizon  in  certain  areas.  The  Lower  Greensand 
is  typically  developed  In  the  Wealdcn  district.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Dorsetshire  about  Swanage,  and  it  appears  agalO 
beneath  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  Chalk  in  Berkshire,  Oxford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire,  and  thence  it  is  traceable  through 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  into  east  Yorkshire.  It  resti  conform- 
ably upon  the  Wealdcn  formation  In  the  south  of  England,  but 
it  is  clearly  separable  from  the  beds  beneath  by  the  occurrence 
of  marine  fossils,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  overlap 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  on  the  Weald  in  Wiltshire,  and  derived 
pebbles  are  found  In  the  basal  beds.  The  whole  scries  is  Soo  ft. 
thick  at  Atherfield  i^  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  thins  rapidly 
westward.  It  is  usually  dearly  marked  off  from  the  overlying 
Gault. 

In  the  Wealden  area  the  Lower  Greensand  has  been  sub- 
divided as  follows,  although  the  several  members  are  not  every- 
where recogoluiblc: — 

Itle  of  Wight. 

Folkestone  Beds  (70-100  ft.)  .  Carstone  and  Sand  rock  scries. 
SaiidEateBeda(75-tooft.)    .  Femifnnous  Saitda  ^nklln  ibmIs)- 
Hytbe  Beds  (80-100  it.)  .    .  Fernisinous  Sands  (Walpen  aands). 
Atherfield  Clay  6090  It.).   .  Atheifeld  CUy. 

The  Atherfield  Clay  is  usually  a  sandy  day,  fossHiferous.  The 
basal  portion,  5-6  ft.,  is  known  as  the  *'  Peru  bed  "  from  the 
abundance  of  Pana  iiuUcti;  other  fossils  are  HopUtet  Deshtyesii, 
Exogyra  nnuala,  Atuyhttrai  iSalbcuttianttm,  The  Hythe  beds 
ore  interstratified  thin  limestones  and  sandstones;  the  former 
are  Uuialtfrcy  in  cohmr,  compact  and  bard,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  quartz  and  ^uconite-  Tbe  limestone  is  koMm 
locally  as  "  rag  ";  the  Kentish  Rag  has  been  largely  employed 
as  a  building  stone  and  roadstone;  it  frequently  contains  layers 
of  chert  (kncnrn  as  SevenMks  stone  near  that  town).  The  sandy 
portions  are  very  variable;  the  atone  is  often  clayey  and  calcare- 
ous and  rarely  hard  enough  to  nuke  a  good  tniilding  stone; 
locally  it  is  called  "  hassock  "  (or  Calkstooe).  The  two  stones 
are  wdl  exposed  ia  the  Iguanodon  Quarry  near  Maidstone  (so 
called  from  tfie  discovery  of  the  bones  of  that  reptile).  South- 
west of  Doriting  sandstone  and  grit  become  mote  prevalent,  and 
It  is  known  there  as  "  Bargate  straw,"  moch  used  around  Godal- 
ming.  Pulborou^  stone  b  another  local  sandstone  of  the  Hytbc 
beds.  Fuller's  earth  occun  in  paru  of  this  formation  bi 
Surrey,  The  Sandgate  beds,  mainly  dark,  argillaceous  sand  and 
clay,  are  wdl  developed  in  east  Kent,  and.  about  Wdhunt, 
Pulb(»ou^  and  Petwortli.  At  Nutfidd  the  celebrated  fuHcr's 
earth  deposits  occur  on  this  horizon;  it  a  also  found  near 
Maidstone,  at  Blctchingley  and  Red  HiU.  The  Folkestone  beds 
are  ligh  t-c<joured,  rather  coar»  sands,  enclosing  layers  of  silkeous 
limestone  (Ftdkestone  stone)  and'cliert;  ■  pbosph^tic  bed  is  found 
near  tbe  top.  These  beds  are  well  seen  in  the  diffs  at  Folkestone 
and  near  Rdgatc.  At  Ighthom  there  is  a  fine,  hard,  white  sand- 
stone along  with  a  green,  quartzltic  variety  (I^iham  stone).  In 
Sossex  the  limestone  and  chert  are  usuidly  lacking,  but  a  fcr- 
mglDons  grit, "  ciiitone,"«ccnrsIn  lenticular  masaes  and  layen, 
wWdi  is  used  for  road  ratial  at  Pulborou^,  Ffttleworth,  ftc; 

The  Lower  Greensand  usually  forms  picturesque,  healthy 
country,  as  about  Lcith  Hill,-Hindhead,  Midhurst,  Pctworth,  at 
Wobum,  or  at  Shanklin  and  Sandown  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight. 
Outside  the  southern  area  the  Lower  Greensand  is  represented  by 
the  Faricgdon  sponge-bearing  bed*  in  Berkshire,  the  Sandy  and 
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Fotton  beds  In  Bedfordshire,  the  Shotover  iron  luub  of  Oxford- 
shire, the  sands  ind  fuller's  earth  of  Woburn,  the  Leighton 
Buxaid  sands,  the  brick  days  of  Snettisham,  and  perhaps  the 
Sandritll'""'  sands  of  Norfolk,  and  the  carstone  of  that  county 
and  rJneolnshire.  The  upper  ironstone,  limestone  and  cUyof  the 
Lincolnshire  Teatby  beds  appear  to  belong  to  this  horizon  along 
with  the  upper  pact  of  the  Spceton  beds  of  Yorkshire.  The  sands 
of  the  Lower  Greensand  are  largely  empkyed  for  the  manufacture 
of  giMR,  for  which  purpose  th^  are  dug  at  Ayleslord,  Codstone, 
new  R^Ue,  Uutshill,  near  Aylesbury  and  other  places;  the 
ferrugineua  sand  is  worked  as  an  iron  oro  at  Seend. 

Thb  formation  is  continuous  across  the  channel  into  France, 
where  it  is  well  developed  in  fioulonnais.  According  to  the 
coBliDcntal  daasificalioa  the  Atberfidd  Clay  is  equivalent  to  the 
Ui|Oi^  or  Banemian;  the  Sasdgate  and  Hythe  beds  bebng  to 
the  Aplian  (q.v.);  while  the  upper  part  of  the  Folkestone  beds 
would  foU  within  the  lower  Albian  (f  .*■). 

See  the  Utmeiri  of  the  Ceoloiieal  Stiney, "  GecJogy  of  the  Weald  " 
(1875},  "  Geology  ol  the  l»le  of  Wight  ''^bnd  cd.,  iSto),  "  Geology 
of  tM  Iste  of  Puibcck"  (1S98):  and  the  Jlcrwrf  <y  £xciiriioni, 
Ccologim'  Asaociation  ^.oiidoa,  1891}.  (J-  A.  H.) 

OREEMSBIWb  a  dty  and  the  cmuty-teit  of  Guilford  county. 
North  Cuob'na,  U.S.A.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigb.  Fop. 
(1890)  3317,  (iQoo)  io,ojs,  of  whom  A0S6  were  negroes; 
(1910  census),  15,895.  Greensboro  is  served  by  several  lines 
of  the  Southern  railway.  It  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont  region 
of  tiM  State  and  has  an  eiceOent  climate.  The  dty  u  the  seat  of 
the  Stale  Noimal  and  Industtial  College  (i89>)  for  girls;  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopid,  South; 
chartered  in  18^  and  opened  In  1846),  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Deems  was  president  in  1850-1854,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
bumiog  of  its  buikUngi,  was  suspended  from  1863  to  1874;  and  of 
two  institutions  fornegroea— «  Stale  Agricultural  and  Ucdianical 
College,  and  Bennett  Collcge(Methodisl]^isoopal,co-educationBt, 
1873),  Another  Khool  for  negroes,  Immanuel  Lutheran  College 
(Cvaogdical  Lutheran,  co-educational),  Was  opened  at  Concord, 
N.C.,  in  1903,  was  mnoved  to  Greensbwo  in  1905,  and  in  1907 
was  established  at  LutherviUe,  E.  of  Greensboro.  About  6  ro.  W. 
of  Greensboro  Is  Guilford  College  (co-educational;  Friends), 
founded  as  "  New  Garden  Boarding  School "  in. 1837  and  re- 
chartered  under  its  present  aame  in  1888.  Greensboro  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  St  Leo,  hospital  and  a  large  auditorium.  It  is 
the  shipping-point  for  an  agricultural,  lumbering  and  tniddng 
region,  among  whose  products  Indian  com,  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  especially  important;  is  an  important  insurance  centre;  has 
a  large  wholesale  trade;  and  has  various  nanufoctutcs,  inducing 
cotton  goods*  (especially  blue  denim),  tobacco  and  dgars, 
lumber,  furniture,  sash,  doois  and  Minds,  machinery,  foundry 
products  and  terra-cotta.  The  value  of  the  factory  products 
increased  from  (915,4^  in  1900  to  (1,828,837  in  1905,  or  97-6%- 
Tliemunidpality  owns  and  operates  the  water-woika.  Greensboro 
was  named  in  honour  of  Genenl  Nattaanad  Greene,  who  on  the 
1 5tb  of  hiatch  1 781  fought  with  Comwallis  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  the  dty,  where  there  Is  now  a 
Battle-Ground  Park  loe  acres  (including  Lake  Willong);  this 
parii  contains  a  Revolutionary  museum,  and  twenty-nine  monu- 
ments,  fatdudiBg  a  Cohmial  Column,  an  arch  (1906)  in  memory 
of  Btig.-GeiKfal  Francb  Nash  (1710-1777),  of  North  Carolina, 
who  died  in  Oaober  f777of  woun<brccdvedatGcrmantown,and 
Dividnn  Arch  (i90s),in  honour  of  William  Lee  Davidson  (tj46- 
t78i),«brigadter-gai«ral  of  North  Carolina  troops,  who  was  killed 
at  Catawba  and  in  whoae  honour  Davidson  College,  at  Davidson, 
N.C.,  was  named.  Greensboro  was  founded  tnd  became  the 
county-seat  in  1808,  was  organised  as  a  town  in  18*9,  Mid  was 
first  dtartered  as  a  dty  in  187a 

■One  of  the  firtt  cotton  mills  in  the  South  and  probably  the 
Srtt  ia  this  atate  was  ettabtiahed  at  Ci«eiut>oro  in  tSu.  It  closed 
about  M  years  afterwards,  and  io  iSSq  new  mill*  were  built.  Three 
very  larje  mills  were  built  in  the  decade  after  1895,  and  three  mill 
villages,  Proximity,  Revolution  and  White  Oak,  named  from  these 
three  nulb,  lie  Immediately  N.  o(  the  city;  in  lOoB  their  population 
was  estimatad  at  80001  Tba  ownen  of  these  mdl*  saoimaio  Khools 
lor  the  children  of  opctaiiw*  wd  cany  on  "  wdfan  worfe  "  ia  thaaa 
villages. 


-GREENVILLE 

GBBEHSBDBO,  a  honu^  and  the  county-oeat  of  Wtatman. 

land  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  31  m.  E,S.E.  of  Pitisbuis. 
Pop.  (1890)  4>oi;  (1900)  6508  (4S4  f«tign-born);  (1910)  54 jo. 
It  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  Penns^vania  railway.  It  is  an 
important  coal  centre,  and  manufacturca  enginea,  iron  and  bnw 
goods.  Hour,  lumber  and  brides.  In  addition  to  its  puUic  scboel 
system,  it  has  several  private  Khools,  including  St  Uary^ 
Academy aiulStJosq>h'sAcademy,bothRonianCatholic.  Abou 
3  m.  N.E.  of  what  is  iM>w  Gieensburg  stood  the  village  of  Hanna*! 
Town,  settled  about  1770  and  aUnoot  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  13th  of  July  1781;  here  what  is  said  u 
have  been  the  first  court  hdd  west  of  the  AUcghanica  opened  oa 
the  6th  of  April  1773,  and  the  county  courts  continued  tobebtld 
here  until  1787.  Greensburg  was  settled  in  1784^1785,  inuDfr 
diatdy  after  the  opening  of  the  state  road,  not  far  from  the  ttti 
followed  by  General  John  Forties  tmhis  march  to  Fort  DuqiMsnc 
in  1758;  it  was  made  the  county-seat  in  1787,  and  was  incar- 
porated  in  1799.  In  1905  the  boroughs  of  Ltidwick  {pop.  ia  1990, 
901),  East  Grceosburg  (tojo),  and  South-east  Gret^sbutg  (6w) 
were  merged  with  GteetulMUg. 

See  John  N.  Boucher's  Hulofy  ^  WtttmordoHd  C^mty,  ft. 
(3  vol*..  New  York.  1906). 

OBEEMSHAIIK.  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Urds  oominonlj 
known  as  sandpipeTS,  the  ToUutuj  g/Ma  of  most  omithoiogical 
writers.  Some  exerdse  of  tlie  imaginatton  Is  however  needed  to 
tec  in  the  dingy  ollve<olou red  legs  of  this  spedesa  justlficntioa 
of  the  English  name  which  it  goes,  and  the  apfdication  of  thai 
name,  wUch  seems  to  be  due  to  Pennant,  was  pr^tably  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  two  allied  but  petfectly  distinct  qwdes 
of  Tatonta  (2*.  coAfrtr  and  T./uacia)  having  red  legs  and  nsuoly 
called  redshanks.  The  greenshank  Is  a  native  of  the  northein 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  in  winter  it  wanders  far  to  the  south, 
and  occurs  rcguUrly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  India  and 
thence  Uuou^iout  the  Indo-Uobqr  Archipelago  to  Auattalio. 
It  hu  also  bew  recorded  from  North  America,  but  its  nniearantc 
there  must  be  considered  acddcatal.  Almost  as  buUiy  as  a 
woodcock,  it  is  of  a  much  more  slender  build,  and  ita  long  lep 
and  neck  give  it  a  gracdul  aiyeaionce,  wliich  is  cnbaooed  by 
the  activity  of  iu  actlm.  DiMnrbed  from  the  moor  or  mirdi, 
where  It  baa  Ita  nctt,  it  rises  swiftly  into  the  air,  consptcnous 
by  its  white  back  and  rump,  and  uttering  shrill  cries  flics  round 
the  Intruder.  It  will  perch  on  the  topmoBt  bough  of  a  tree, 
if  a  tree  be  near,  to  watch  his  proceedings,  and  the  cock  cshiliitl 
all  the  ailOHndiag  gestinihlioni  In  wikh  the  males  of  ao  away 
other  UmMaa  indulge  during  the  biecding-seasoa — with 
certain  variations,  however,  that  are  peculiarly  its  own.  li 
breeds  in  no  small  numbers  in  the  Hebrides,  and  parts  of  the 
ScottiA  Highland*  from  ArgyUshin  to  Sutherland,  as  well  as 
in  the  m«c  devated  or  more  northern  diitrkts  of  Nomjr, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  probably  aba  thence  to  Kait* 
chalk*.  In  North  America  it  is  represented  by  two  qtedes, 
Teiamta  lempclmalia  and  7*.  mdotuUtiaa,  there  colled  willcts, 
teUtoles  or  tattlers,  which  In  genenl  habila  leiemble  the  green- 
shank  of  the  OM  WmM.  (A.  N.) 

OBBBKYIUA  a  dty  and  the  eonnty-seat  of  Wufaington 
county,  hfisissippi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bonk  of  the  Missisnpiii 
river,  about  7S  m-  N.  of  Vicksburg.  Pop.  (1890)  6658;  (iQeo) 
7642  (4987  M«Toes>;  (1910)  q6ro.  Greenville  is  served  by  the 
Southern  and  tbe  Yaaoo  Sc  hiiasisab>pi  Valley  railways,  nnd  by 
various  passenger  and  freight  steamboat  lines  00  the  Mitsisstpfi 
river.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Yasoo  Delta,  a  licb 
cotton-producing  region,  and  its  industries  are  almost  exdusinly 
connected  with  Uiat  atapte.  There  are  large  warehouses,  coB^ 
presses  and  i^ns,  extensive  coUon  seed  oil  works  and  sawmSk 
Old  Green«llc,  about  i  m.  S.  qf  the  present  site,  was  tbe  county 
seat  of  Jefferson  county  until  1815  (when  Fayette  succeeded  it), 
and  Uter  became  the  county-seat  ol  Washington  county.  Much 
of  the  old  town  caved  into  the  river,  and  during  the  Ci^  War  it 
was  burned  by  the  Federal  fprces  soon  after  the  capture  ef 
Memfdiis.  The  present  At  was  then  adopted.  The  town  of 
Greenville  was  Incoipantcd  in  1870;  in  1886  it  was  chaitcnd 
aindly. 
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OUBNVILUK,  •  city  KOd  the  county-seat  of  Dvfce  county, 
Ohio,  VS.A.,  on  Gicenvillc  Creek,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Dayton 
Pop.  (igoo)  5501;  (t^io)  tf>37.  It  ia  KTvcd  by  the  Pittibuq:, 
Cindnaaii,  Chicago  It  St  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati  Noithcni 
nilwayt,  and  by  iatenirban  electric  railways.  It  is  ihuated 
about  loje  ft.  above  aea-level  and  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  large 
and  fenile  agricultural  diitrict,  producing  cereals  and  tobacco. 
It  naoufactores  lumber,  foundry  products,  canned  goods  and 
creamery  products  and  bu  grain  elevaton  and  tobacco  ware- 
bouaes.  In  the  city  is  a  Cara^ie  library,  and  3  m.  dbtant  there 
b  a  county  Child ren'a  Home  and  Infirmaiy  The  muirfcipality 
owm  and  «pcrates  its  water-woAs.  Greenville  occupies  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village  and  of  Fort  Greenville  (built  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  in  1793  and  burned  in  1796).  Here,  on  the 
jrd  of  August  1795,  General  Wayne,  the  year  after  his  victory 
met  the  Indiana  at  Fallen  Timbers,  concluded  with  them  the 
timty  of  GietnviUe,  the  Indians  agieclns  to  a  cessation  of 
houttitlea  and  ceding  to  the  United  States  a  constderable  portion 
of  Ohio  and  a  number  of  small  tracts  in  Indiana,  Uhnois  and 
Michigan  (including  the  sites  of  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Defiance, 
Fon  Wayne,  Detroit,  Mackinac,  Peoria  and  Chicago),  and  the 
United  States  agreeing  t«  pay  to  the  Indians  S>o,ooo  worth  <rf 
goods  Inmediai^y  and  an  annuity  of  goods,  valued  at  lojoo, 
for  ever.  The  tribes  concerned  were  the  Wyandots,  the  Dcla- 
wmrea,  the  Shawnees,  the  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Pottawa- 
tomles,  the  Miamis,  the  Weeas,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Fiankariias, 
Ibe  Ka^aiUaa  and  the  Eel-river  tribe  Tecunraeh  lived  at 
Greenville  from  1805  to  1809,  and  a  second  Indian  treaty  was 
negotiated  there  In  July  1S14  by  General  W.  H  Hamson  and 
Lewis  Cass,  by  which  the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnees, 
the  (Ohio)  Senecas  and  the  Hiamfa  agreed  to  aid  the  United 
Statea  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  first  permanent  white 
Ktllemeot  of  Greenville  was  establlibadfia  1808  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  same  year  It  was  made  the  county-acai  of 
the  newly  erected  county  m  1809,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
S8j8  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1887, 

nMtMVULB,  a  dty  and  the  tmaOy-teat  dI  GteemrfDe 
county,  South  Carolina.  U.S.A.,  on  the  Reedy  river,  abont  140  m. 
N.W  of  Columbia,  in  the  N.W.  part  d  the  stale.  P<^.  (1890) 
M07;  (1900)  i[,86o,  of  whom  5414  were  negroes;  (1910,  cen- 
■lo)  i5>74i-  It  is  served  byUw  Southern,  the  Greenville  ft 
KnoxviUe  and  the  Chariest  on  &  Western  Carolina  railways. 
It  lies  976  ft.  above  sea-level,  near  the  foot  of  the  Blue  UlSge 
Mountains,  its  climate  and  scenery  attracting  summer  visitors. 
It  is  In  an  extensive  cotton-growing  and  cotton-manufacturing 
difitrkt.  Gtecniille's  diief  interest  b  in  cotton,  but  It  has 
varfotts  other  manahcturcs,  Incladinc  ouriages,  wagons,  fn>n 
and  fcitiliEen.  The  total  mlue  of  the  factoiy  products  of  the 
dly  in  1905  was  $1,676,774,  an  increase  of  73'S%  I900. 
The  city  Is  the  seat  of  Furman  Univertity,  Chicora  Ccdlege  for 
girls  (1893;  Prest^erian),  and  Greenville  Female  Cdl^  (1854; 
Baptist),  whMi  in  1907-1900  had  379  students,  and  which, 
be^des  the  usual  departments,  hu  a  conservaioiy  of  musk, 
a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  expression  and  physical  culture  and 
a  kindergarten  normal  training  school.  Furman  University 
(Baptist;  opened  in  1853)  grew  out  of  the  "  Fucmin  Academy 
and  Tbeolocical  InMitudni,''  opened  at  Edgefield,  S.C ,  In  1897, 
and  tHmed  In  honour  of  Richard  Furman  (1755-1815),  a  well> 
known  Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina,  whose  son,  James 
C.  Furman  (1809-1891),  was  long  president  of  the  Univcnity. 
In  1907-1906  the  univerelty  had  a  faculty  eits  and  150  students, 
of  wbon  tei  were  In  the  Funnaa  Fitting  SdwoL  GrccnyUle 
was  laid  out  in  1797,  was  oric^nally  known  as  Pleasant  burg  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1868. 

6RKEMV1LLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Hunt  county, 
Texas,  U.SA.,  near  the  beadwaten  of  the  Sabine  river,  48  m. 
H.E.  of  Dallu.  Pop.  (1900)  6860,  of  whom  114  were  foreign- 
bora  and  1751  were  negroes;  (1910)  8850.  It  is  served  by  the 
HiMOuri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St  Louis  Soatb-Westcm  and  the 
Texas  Midland  raflways^  It  is  an  important  cotton  market, 
has  gins  and  oompressc*,  a  laige  cotton  seed  ott  refineiy, 
and  ot^  BiaBiifactotfet,  and  is  a  trade  eentn  Ibr  a  ridi  agri- 
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cultural  dbtrlct.  The  cKy  owns  and  operates  its  dertnc-lighling 
plant.  It  is  the  seat  of  Burieson  College  (Baptist),  founded  in 
1893,  and  I  m.  from  the  dty  limits,  in  the  village  <A  Peniri 
(pop.  rgoS,  about  500),  a  community  of  **  H<diness  "  peofde,  are 
the  Texas  Ht^ness  University  (1898),  a  IMiness  orphan  asylum 
and  a  Holiness  press.  Greenville  was  settled  in  1844,  and  was 
chartned  as  a  dty  In  1875.  In  1907  the  Texas  legislature 
granted  to  the  dty  a  new  charter  estabUshing  a  commission 
government  similar  to  that  of  Galveston. 

GBBEMWICH,  a  township  of  Fairfidd  ctmnty,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the 
sUte,  about  sS  m.  N.E.  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  a  borough 
of  the  same  name  and  the  villages  of  Cos  Cob,  Riverside  and 
Sound  Beach,  all  served  by  the  New  Vorit,  New  Haven  tc  Hart- 
ford Railway;  the  town^p  has  steamboat  and  dectric  railway 
connexions  with  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  the  town^Ip  (1900) 
f>,i7>,  of  whom  3171  were  fordgn-born;  (1910)  16,463;  of 
the  borough  (1910)  3886.  Greenwich  u  a  summer  resort, 
prindpaHy  for  New  Yoricers.  Among  the  residents  have  been 
Edwin  Thomas  Booth.  John  Henry  'iSrachtmsn,  the  Undscape 
painter,  and  Henry  Osborne  Havemcgper  (1847-1907),  founder 
of  the  American  Sugar  Company.  Thereareswenlfinechnr^es 
in  the  township;  of  one  bi  Sotind  Beach  the  Rev.  Wflltem  H.  H. 
Murray  (1840-1904),  called  "  Adirondack  Murray,"  from  his 
Camp  Life  in  Ike  Adirondack  MountaiM  (1868),  was  once  pastor. 
In  the  borough  are  a  piddic  Kbraiy,  Oreenwidi  Academy  (1817; 
ce-edncatioiial),  the  Brunswick  Sdiocd  for  boj-s  (1901),  with 
which  Belts  Academy  of  Sumford  was  uidted  In  1908,  and  a 
hospital  The  principal  manufactures  ace  belting,  wooHens, 
tinners'  hardware,  iron  and  gasolene  motors.  Oysters  are  shipped 
from  Greenwich.  The  first  settlers  came  hom  the  New  Raven 
Colony  bi  1640*  but  the  Dntdi,  «n  accomit  of  the  explora- 
tion cf  Long  Island  Sound  by  Adrian  Blok  fn  1614,  bud 
claim  to  Greenwich,  and  as  New  Haven  did  nothing  to  assist 
the  settlers,  they  consented  to  union  with  New  Netherland  In 
1649.  Greenwidi  then  became  a  Dutch  manor.  By  a  treaty 
of  ifije,  wIiIiA  find  the  boundary  between  New  Netheilaiid  and 
the  New  Haven  Coloay,  the  Dutdi  rdlnquiihed  thdrdi^  to 
Greenwidi,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  refused  to  submit 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  untQ  October  1656.  Six  years  later 
Greenwich  was  one  of  the  fini  towns  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
to  submit  to  Comiecticnt.  The  township  suffered  serady 
during  the  War  tit  Indqiendence  on  account  of  the  frequent 
quartering  of  American  troops  within  hs  borders,  the  depreda. 
tions  ol  bends  of  lawless  men  after  the  occupation  of  New  York 
by  the  British  in  1778  and  iu  invastoo  by  the  British  In  1779 
(Pebruuy  25)  and  1781  (December  5).  Tbm  was  also  a  strong 
loyalist  sentiment.  On  the  old  post-road  bi  Greenwich  b  the 
inn,  buSt  about  1719,  at  which  Israel  Putnam  was  surprised  In 
Pebiuary  1779  by  a  force  under  General  Tiyon;  according  to 
tradition  he  escaped  by  riding  down  a  flight  of  steep  stone  steps. 
The  inn  was  purchased  in  1901  by  the  Daughtersof  the  American 
Revohition,  who  restored  it  and  made  it  a  Pulnant  Memorial. 
The  township  government  of  Greenwich  was  iostitnted  in  the 
colonial  period.  Hie  boron^  of  Greemridi  was  faooipoiated  In 
1858. 

See  D.M.Mead.Zrutery  (>r<ft«  Tomt  o/Grstmrncft  (New  York,  1857). 

OfUBHWKH,  a  south-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Thames,  E.  by 
Woolwich,  S.  by  Lewisham  and  W.  by  Deptford.  Pop.  (1901) 
95.770.  Area,  3851-7  acres.  It  has  a  river-frontage  of  4)  m., 
the  Thames  making  two  deep  bends,  enclosing  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
on  the  north  and  a  similar  peninsula  on  the  Greenwich  side. 
Greenwich  is  connected  with  Poplar  on  the  north  shore  by  the 
Greenwich  tunnd  (1903),  forfoot-passengeis,  to  the  Isle  of  Dpgs 
(Cubitt  Town),  and  by  the  Black  wall  iSinnd  (1897)  for  street 
traffic,  crosdng  to  a  point  between  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  (see  Popub).  The  main  thoroughfares  from  W.  to  E. 
are  Woolwidi  and  Shooter's  Hill  Roads,  the  second  representing 
the  old  high  road  through  Kent,  the  Roman  WatUng  Street. 
Greenwidi  is  first  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Ethdred,  when  it  wu 
a  sUtiMi  of  the  Danish  fleet  (1011-1014). 
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Tke  mott  noteworthy  buildings  uc  tbo  boifnul  ud  the 

obsctvatofy  Greenwich  Hospital,  »  it  is  Mill  called,  became 
in  1873  a  Royal  Naval  College.  Upon  il  or  its  ute  centre  nearly 
all  the  historical  assoctations  ol  the  place.  The  noble  buildings, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  wharves  adjacent  and  opposite 
to  it,  make  a  striking  picture,  standJog  on  the  low  river-bank  with 
a  bickground  lormed  by  the  wooded  devation  of  Greenwich 
Park.  They  occupy  the  tile  of  an  ancient  royal  palnce  called 
Greenwich  House,  which  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  as 
early  as  1300,  but  was  granted  by  Henry  V  to  Thomas  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Exeter,  from  whom  it  passed  lo  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  largdy  improved  the  property  and  named  it 
Placentia.  It  did  not  revert  to  the  aown  tiU  his  death  in  1447 
It  was  [he  birthplace  of  Henry  VIU.,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
EUiabelh,  and  here  Edward  VI.  died.  The  building  was  enlarged 
by  Edward  IV.,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
r^ deuces,  by  James  I.  and  by  Charles  I.,  who  erected  the 
"  Queen's  House  "  for  Hennetu  Maria.  The  tenure  of  land 
from  the  crown  "  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  "  became  at 
this  time  a  recognized  formula,  and  occurs  in  a  succession  of 
American  coloniid  charters  from  those  of  Virginia  in  1606, 1609 
and  1613  to  that  of  New  Jersqr  in  1674.  Along  with  dtlwi  royal 
palaces  Greenwich  was  at  the  SevotutKm  appropriated  1^  the 
Protector,  but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  west  wing  of 
the  present  hospital  was  erected  as  part  of  an  eitensive  design 
wfal^  was  not  further  carried  out.  In  Its  unfinished  state  it 
was  assigned  by  the  patent  of  William  and  Mary  to  certain  of 
tbe  great  officers  of  state,  as  commisuoners  for  its  conversion 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen;  and  it  was  opened  as  such  in  1705. 
The  building  consists  of  four  blocks.  Behind  a  terrace  860  ft. 
ia  length,  stretctung  along  the  river  side,  are  tbe  buildings 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  from  Inigo  Jones's  designs,  and 
in  that  of  Queen  Anne  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  behind  these  buildings  are  on  the  west  those  of  King  William 
and  on  the  east  those  of  Queen  Mary,  both  from  Wren's  detigns. 
In  the  King  William  range  is  the  painted  hall.  Here  in  1806  the 
remains  of  Nelson  lay  in  state  be/ore  their  burial  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Its  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  with  various  emblematic  devices,  and  it  is  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  admirals  and  paintings  of 
the  chief  naval  battles  of  England.  In  the  Queen  Anne  range  is 
tbe  Royal  Naval  Museum,  containing  models,  relics  of  Nelson 
andof  Franklin,  and  other  objects.  In  the  cenlreof  the  principal 
quadrant  of  the  hoq>iial  there  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  I>y 
Ry^rack,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  taken  from 
the  French  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  the  upper  quad- 
rangle is  a  bust  of  Nelson  by  Chantrey,  and  there  are  various 
other  memorials  and  relics.  The  ddest  part  of  the  building  was 
in  some  measure  rebuilt  in  rSir,  and  the  present  chapel  was 
erected  [o  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1779.  Tbe  endow- 
ments of  the  ho^tat  were  increased  at  various  period*  from 
bequests  and  forfeited  esUtes.  Formerly  3700  retired  seamen 
were  boarded  within  it,  and  5000  or  6000  cthen,  called  out- 
penuoners,  received  stipends  at  various  rates  out  of  its  funds; 
but  in  1865  an  act  was  passed  empowering  tbe  Admiralty  to 
grant  liberal  pensions  in  Ueu  of  food  and  lodging  to  such  of  the 
inmates  as  were  willing  to  quit  the  hospital,  and  in  1869  another 
act  was  passed  making  their  leaving  on  these  conditions  com- 
pulsory, b  was  then  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  the  Infirowry  being  granted 
to  the  Seamen's  Hospiul  Socie^.  Bdiliid  the  Colkge  is  the 
Royal  Hospital  School,  where  1000  bqyi,  sons  of  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  are  boarded. 

To  the  south  of  the  hospital  is  Greenwich  Park  (185  acres), 
lying  high,  and  commanding  extensive  views  over  London,  the 
Thames  and  the  plain  of  Essex.  It  was  enclosed  by  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  laid  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  contains 
a  fine  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  planted  in  his  time.  In  it  is 
Ntuated  the  Royal  Obaervatoiy,  built  in  1675  for  the  advance- 
ment of  navigation  and  nautical  astranomy.  From  it  the  exact 
time  is  conveyed  eadi  day  at  one  o'dodt  by  electric  signal  to 


the  chief  towns  tbrou^uwi  the  oourtfy;  British  aad  tbe  n^sikf 
of  foreign  geggraphcn  reckon  longitude  from  its  meridian.  A 
standard  dock  and  measures  are  seen  at  tbe  entraoce.  A  new 

building  was  completed  in  1S9Q.  the  magnetic  pavilion  lying 
some  400  yds.  to  tbe  east,  so  placed  to  avoid  the  distnrtaiiix 
of  instruments  which  would  be  occaswoed  by  the  iron  used  in 
the  princ^l  building.  South  of  the  park  lies  the  open  connoa 
of  Blackheaib,  mainly  mthin  tbe  borough  of  LewiAam,  and  in 
the  east  (he  borough  includes  the  greater  pan  of  Woolwich 
Common 

At  Greenwich  an  aimual  banquet  of  cabiiKt  ministers,  knowa 
as  the  whitebait  dinner,  formerly  took  place.  Thb  ceremoajr 
arose  out  of  a  dinner  held  annually  at  Dagenban,  on  tbe  Essex 
shore  of  the  Thames,  by  the  commissioners  for  engineering 
works  carried  out  therem  1705-1730 — a  remarkable  achievement 
for  this  penod— to  save  the  lowlands  from  flooding.  To  one  ot 
these  dmneia  Pitt  was  invited,  and  was  subsequently  aeco» 
panted  by  some  of  his  colleagues.  Early  in  the  tQth  century  the 
venue  of  the  dinner,  which  had  now  become  a  ministerial  function, 
was  Iransfened  to  Greenwich,  and  though  at  first  not  alvayi 
held  here,  was  bter  celebrated  regubnly  at  the  "  Ship,"  aa 
hold  <d  ancient  foundation,  closed  In  igoS.  The  bonqtM 
continued  till  1868,  was  re«vwl  in  1874-1880,  and  was  hdd  loc 
the  last  time  in  1894. 

The  pansh  church  of  Greenwich,  in  Church  Street,  is  dedicated 
to  St  Alpbege,  archbishop,  who  was  martyred  here  by  (be 
Danes  in  toia  In  the  church  Wolfe,  who  died  at  Quebec 
(1759),  and  TalUs,  the  musician,  are  buried.  A  modem  stained- 
glass  window  commemorates  Wolfe. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Greenwich  returns  one  member. 
Two  burgesses  were  returned  in  1577,  but  it  was  not  again  icpn- 
sented  till  tbe  same  privilece  was  conferred  on  it  in  tSja 
The  borough  council  oonnsts  of  «  nuyor,  five  aldermen  and 
thirty  couodUors. 

ORSEKWOOD,  FREDERICK  (1830-1909),  Entfish  journalist 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  tn  April  1830.  He  was  one  of  thne 
:  brothers— the  others  bring  James  and  Charles— who  all  gslDed 
reputation  as  journalists.  Frederick  Started  life  in  a  printing 
house,  but  at  an  early  age  b^an  to  write  in  periodicab.  la 
1853  he  contributed  a  sketch  of  Ni4>olcfln  111.  to  a  vdunc 
called  Tkt  Ifapeietm  Dynasty  (>nd  ed.,  1855).  He  also  wrote 
sevel^  novels:  Tlu  Lents  pf  an  Apothecary  (1854),  Tke  Polk 
of  Rosa  (1859)  and  (with  his  brother  James)  Unjer  a  CiW 
(i860),  "ro  the  second  number  of  the  CornkiU  liafatint  be 
contributed  "  An  Essay  without  &id,"  and  this  led  to  an  intro- 
duclion  lo  Thackeray.  In  1861,  when  Thadteray  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Cornkill,  Greenwood  became  joint  editor  with 
G  H.  Lewes.  In  1864  be  was  iqipointed  sole  editor,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1868.  While  at  the  CoriMU  he  wrote 
article  in  which  he  suggested,  to  some  extent,  how  Thackeray 
mi^  have  intended  to  conclude  his  unfini^d  work  f^mii 
Duval,  and  in  its  pages  appeared  Uargartt  Detail's  Histerj. 
Greenwood's  most  ambitious  work  of  fiction,  published  ia 
volume  form  in  1864.  At  that  time  Greenwood  lud  conceived 
tbe  idea  of  an  evening  newspaper,  which,  while  containing  "  afl 
the  nevr*  proper  to  an  evening  journal,"  should,  for  the  matt 
part,  be  made  iqi  "  of  original  articles  upon  tbe  many  tUn|i 
whidi  engage  the  thoughts,  or  cmpkiy  the  cneigies,  or  amuM 
the  leisure  of  mankind."  Public  affairs,  litetatnte  and  an, 
"  and  all  the  influences  whidi  strengthen  or  dissipate  society " 
were  to  be  discussed  by  men  whose  independence  and  authority 
were  equally  unquestioiublc.  Canning's  Anti-Jatebin  and  the 
Saturday  JEmne  of  1864  were  the  joint  modds  Greenwood  bul 
before  him.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mr  George  Smith,  sad 
the  i'alf  JfoA  CoseBt  (so  named  after  Ihackeray's  imaginaiy 
paper  in  Peiidissnis)  was  launched  in  February  i8As,  with 
Greenwood  as  editor.  Within  a  few  years  he  had  coom  to 
exerdse  a  great  inOuence  on  public  affairs.  His  views  somewbu 
rapidly  ripened  from  what  was  described  as  philosophic  Liberal- 
ism into  Conservatism.  No  ainoter  in  Great  Britain,  lit 
Gladstone  declared,  ever  had  a  more  aUe,  a  more  xcabm,  a 
more  effective  supporter  for  hit  policy  than  Lord  BeacPBrtrlii 
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bad  in  Greenwood.  It  wu  <jb  tlie  auggesiion  ol  Greenwood 
thit  BMCOiufield  puichased  in  1875  the  Suez  Canal  ihafei  of  tiw 
Khedive  Ismail;  the  British  government  being  ignorant,  until 
informed  by  Greenwood,  that  the  shares  were  for  sale  and  likely 
to  be  bought  by  France.  It  was  characteristic  of  Greenwood 
that  he  dcdined  to  publish  the  news  of  the  purchase  of  the  sham 
1b  the  ^oB  Mall  bdore  th»  offidnl  announcement  waa  niuieL 

E«ly  fa  i38e  the  MoU  changed  owners,  and  the  new 
proprietor  requhed  it  to  siq>port  Libcnl  policy.  Greenwood 
at  once  resigned  his  editorship,  but  in  May  a  new  paper,  the 
St  Jame^t  CbscW,  was  started  for  him  by  Hr  Henry  Hucka 
Gibbs  (aftennudi  Lefd  Aldenbuu),  ind  GrMomod  proceeded 
w  cany  ob  in  it  the  tradition  wUcli  be  bad  established  ia  the 
/sU  MaU.  At  the  St  James't  Greenwood  remained  (or  over 
dghl  years,  oontinuing  to  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon 
political  affairs,  notaUy  as  a  pungent  critic  of  the  Gladstone 
administnUian  (1S80-1885)  and  an  independent  supporter  of 
Lord  Satisbtuy.  His  annenon  with  the  paper  ceased  in  Augnst 
18S8,  owing  to  disagrcemenu  with  the  new  propcietor,  Mr  E, 
SteinkopS,  who  had  bought  the  St  Jamtt't  at  Greenwood's 
own  suggestion.  In  January  1891  Greenwood  brought  out  a 
weekly  review  which  he  named  the  AtdtJteoUn.  it  faited, 
however,  to  gain  public  support,  the  last  number  appouinf  in 
January  1S91.  In  1893  he  published  Tkt  Loter"!  Lexutm  and 
in  1894  Imagination  in  Dreams.  He  continued  to  express  his 
views  on  p^ical  and  social  questioiit  in  conuibMlom  to 
ncwq>apas  and  magazines,  writing  ftequenUy  in  the  WvOmiMMtr 
CaelU,  the  PaU  ItiOl,  BUckvood.  the  CtnMU,  &c  Towatib 
the  end  of  his  life  bis  pcditkal  views  reverted  in  Bone  rtspects 
to  the  Liberalism  of  bis  early  days. 

In  the  words  of  George  Meredith  "  Greenwood  was  not  only  a 
peU  joomalnt,  he  luid  a  tuteaman's  head.  The  natioaal 
bieresu  wen  always  urgent  at  his  heart."  He  was  remarkable 
for  securing  for  his  papers  the  services  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  and  for  tbe  gift  of  recognizing  merit  in  new  writers, 
lodi,  [or  instance,  as  Richard  Jeffries  and  J.  M.  Borrie.  His  . 
iflstiiict  (or  capacity  in  others  was  as  sure  as  was  his  journalistic 
jodgment.  In  1905,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  7sth  birthday,  a 
dinner  was  given  in  his  honour  by  leading  statesmen,  joumaUsts, 
and  men  of  letters  (with  John  Morley — who  had  succeeded  bim 
St  editor  of  the  P<^  MaU—ia  the  chair).  In  May  1907  he 
cDBtribated  to  Blackwc«i  an  article  on  "  Tbe  New  JouraalinB," 
k  whidi  he  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
conditions  under  which  the  work  of  a  newspaper  writer  is  con- 
ducted.  He  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  14th  of  December  IQ09. 

See  Honouring  Frederitk  Greenwood,  bring  a  report  or  the  speeches 
(t  the  dinner  on  the  8ih  of  April  1905  ILundon,  privnicly  printed, 
1905)1  "  Birth  and  Intancv  of  tbe  Pali  Mall  Coietle,"  an  article 
contributed  by  Grcenwooa  to  the  PaU  Mall  of  the  14th  of  April 
1S97;  "  The  Blowiog  of  the  Trumpet  "  in  ihc  introduction  to  the 
Si  Jsmet's  (May  31,  1880);  obituary  notices  in  tbe  AOmmtmt 
(Dec  as.  1909)  and  TA*  Timet  (Dec.  17, 1909). 

OftEEHWOOD,  JOHN  (d.  1593),  English  Puritan  and 
Separatist  (the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown),  entered 
ss  a  sizar  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  iSth  of 
March  1577-1578,  and  a>nunenced  Bj\.  158 1.  Whether  he  was 
direaly  influenced  by  the  leaching  of  Robert  Browne  (<!■*■), 
s  graduate  of  tbe  same  college,  is  uncertain;  in  any  case  he  held 
strong  Puritan  i^niiNts,  wbicb  ultimately  led  him  to  Separatism 
<f  the  most  rigid  type.  In  1581  he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Rich, 
at  Rodiford,  Essex.  At  some  unspecified  time  he  had  been 
made  deacon  by  John  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  and  priest 
by  Tbomas  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  but  ere  k>ng  he  re- 
wmnffd  tUi  ordinarion  as  "  wholly  unlawful."  Details  of  tbe 
next  few  years  are  lacking;  but  by  1586  be  was  tbe  recognized 
leader  of  tbe  Loudon  Separatbts,  Ol  whom  a  considerable  number 
had  been  imprisaned  at  various  times  since  1567.  Greenwood 
was  arrested  eariy  in  October  15S6,  and  tbe  following  May  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  for  an  indefinite  tine,  in  default 
o(  boil  («  confomity.  During  bis  imprisonment  he  wrote  seme 
controveiilal  tracts  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow -prisoner 
Henry  Barrowe  (q.*.).  He  is  understood  to  have  been  at  liberty 
b  tbe  antttma  ol  1588;  but  this  mqr  hava  boaa  aicrcly  "  tbe 
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Mberty  of  the  prison."  However,  be  was  certainly  at  large  in 
September  1591,  When  he  was  elected  "teacher"  of  the 
SefMxatist  church.  Meaowtule  he  had  written  (1590)  "An 
Answer  to  George  GiOord's  pretended  Defence  of  Read  Praycn." 
On  the  5th  of  December  he  was  again  arrested;  and  the  fc^owing 
March  was  tried,  together  with  Barrowe,  and  condemned  to 
death  <m  a  dtarge  of  "  devising  aitd  circulating  seditious  books." 
After  two  respites,  oiw  at  the  foot  of  tbe  gallows,  he  was  hanged 
on  the  6th  (rf  April  1593. 

AUTUOUTIBS. — H.  M.  Dexter,  ConpegaHomaliim  during  ike  last 
three  hundred  vMrr;  TTu  Bnitand  and  UoOond  oj  On  PUgrimi; 
F.  J.  Powicke,  Htnry  Bvnme  and  Ike  ExiUi  Ckntth  ^  Amutetdam; 
B.  Brook,  Laws  a/  Ike  PnriloMi;  C  H.  Cooper,  Alkenae  Camla. 
brtfieniee,  vol.  ii. 

OKBG.  WILLIAM  RjCTHBOHB  (r8ofr-i88i),  English  esayist, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1809.  He  was 
educaled  at  ibe  aniversity  of  Edinbur^  and  for  a  time  managed 
a  mill  of  his  father's  at  Bury,  and  in  1831  began  buMness  on  his 
own  accoant.  He  entered  with'  ardour  into  the  struggle  for 
free  trade,  and  obuin^  in  1841  the  prise  offered  by  tbe  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  fw  the  best  essay  oo  "  Agriculture  and  the 
ComLaws."  Hewastoomuchoccupicdwithpolitical,  economi- 
cal and  theological  speculations  to  give  undivided  attention  to 
hfsbusteess,  wbldt  hcgave  up  in  1850  to  devote  himself  to  writing. 
His  Creed  1^  Ckrittendam  was  published  in  1851,  and  in  1851  be 
contributed  no  less  than  twdve  articles  to  four  leading  quarterlies. 
DisraeU  praised  him;  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  bestowed 
a  Commiqlqnenhip  <tf  Customs  upon  him  in  i8j6;  and  in  1S64 
be  was  made  Complrollcc  of  the  Stationery  Office.  Besides 
contributions  to  periodicals  he  produced  several  volumes  of 
essays  on  political  and  social  phitosophy.  The  general  spirit 
ol  tbcM  b  indicaled  by  the  titles  <A  two  of  the  best  known, 
Tkt  EMtm*  ai  HI'  (1873)  and  Sadtt  Abead  (1874).  They 
repfcnt  a  reaction  from  the  high  hopes  of  tbe  autbw's  youth, 
iriien  wise  legislation  was  assumed  to  be  a  remedy  for  every 
public  ill.  Greg  was  a  man  of  deep  moral  earnestness  of  character 
and  was  interested  in  many  philanthropic  works.  He  .died  at 
WbaUodon  on  tbe  ijtb  of  November  i88t.  Hu  brotbcr. 
RmPBKT  HvDB  Gkeo  (t79S-iS75),  was  an  economist  and 
aati<iuaTy  of  scene  distinction.  Ajiotber  brother,  Sahutl  Grus 
(1804-1876).  became  well  known  in  I^cashire  by  his  philan- 
ibrtquc  efioru  on  behalf  of  the  working-peopte.  Percy  Greg 
(18^1889),  son  of  William  Rathboae  Greg,  also  wrote,  Itte  his 
father,  on  politics,  but  his  views  were  violently  teactionaiy. 
His  UiSlmyojtitB  UiOled  States  to  tlu  Reetmsinittion  of  tie  Union 
(1887)  is  a  polemic  rather  than  a  history. 

GRBOARIMBS  (mod.  Lat.  CrefSriKd,  from  ^fanar,  collec ring 
in  a  flock  or  herd,  grex)  a  large  and  abundant  order  of  Spomoa 
Ectoap<»'a,  in  which  a  very  bi^  degree  of  morpbtriopcol  spccial- 
iaaiion  and  cytological  differentiation  of  the  cell-body  is  frequently 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  life-cyde  ia,  in  general,  fairly 
simple.  Other  principal  characters  which  distinguisb  Grcgarines 
from  eHied  Sporozoan  parasites  are  as  follows: — Tbe  fully- 
grown  adult  (trophozoite)  is  always  "  free  "  in  some  internal 
cavity,  i.e.  it  is  cxuacdinlar;  in  nearly  all  cases  prior  to  sporula- 
tion  two  Grcgarines  (aswciates)  become  attached  to  one  another, 
forming  a  oou|^  (sysygy),  and  are  surrounded  by  a  common 
cyst;  inside  the  cyst  the  body  of  each  associate  becomes 
segmented  up  into  a  number  of  sexual  elements  (gametes, 
primary  sporoblasts),  which  then  conjugate  in  pairs;  the 
resulting  copula  (zygote,  definitive  sporoblast)  becomes  usually 
a  spore  by  the  secretion  of  spore-mnnbranes  (sparocyst),  its 
prolopbam  (sporoplasm)  dividing  up  to  form  the  germs  (sporo- 
zoites). 

F.  Rcdi  (16S4}  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  a 
Gregarine  parasite,  but  his  claim  to  this  honour  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Muchlater  (1787)  Cavolini  described  nwwfcat 
and  figured  an  indubiuble  Gngarine  (probably  the 
form  now  known  as  Aggregaia  cotifarmts)  from  a  CmstaoeftO 
(Padiygrapnis),  which,  however,  he  regarded  as  a  tapeworm. 
Leon  Dufour,  who  in  his  researches  on  insect  anatomy  came 
across  scl  eral  ^wcic*  of  these  parasites,  also  cotuidcred  them  as 
allied  to  the  worms  and  proposed  the  generic  name  of  GntforiM. 
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The  uniccUnlar  aatun  of  Gieguioo  wu  fint  iCBliwd  by  A.  von 
KtUIiker,  who  from  1845*1848  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  (ttquent  occurrence  and  wide  distribution  of  these 
Futtfaer  progms  was  due  to  F.  Stein  who  demon- 
strated about  this 
time  the  relation 
of  the  "pscudo- 
navicellac" 
(sports)  to  the  re- 
production of  the 
parables. 

Apart  from  the 
continually  in- 
crca^ng  number 
of  known  spcdes, 
meters  remained 
At  About  this 
stage  for  many 
years.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  since 
the  closing  years 
of  tbe  igth 
century  that  the 
complete  life- 
history  has  been 
fully  worked  out; 
this  has  now  been 
done  in  many 
case*,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of 
M.  Sedlecki,  L. 
Cufnot,  L.  UgCT, 
O.  Duboscq,  A. 

mm  VtMtwM-tSftnMMlaxU,  gfnr  pr.We,. 

FW.  t.—c.  Transverse  Section  of  Intestine  of  „  "  j 
Mealworm, infcctcdwiihCrr^jDiMCCJe^yd.'tiia)  Mesnll  nna 
pofymof^;' 6,  Part  of  a  highly  magnified.         others,  to  whom 

also  we  owe  most 

(d  our  knowledge  regarding  the  reUtioitt  of  the  parasites  to  the 
ceUs  of  their  host  during  their  early  devetopment. 

Gregarincs  si«  Cttentially  pwiaitcs  of  Invettdmtes;  they  are 
not  known  to  occur  in  any  true  Vertebrate  although  met  wHh  in 
Oczar-  Asddiass.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  hosts  is 
ttrntm  _  furnished  by  tbe  Arthropods.  Unity  members  of  the 
various  groups  of  wormft  (eipeciaUy  the  Annelids) 
also  harbonr  the  panwtcs,  and  certain  very  interesting 
forms  are  found  in  Echiitoderms;  in  tbe  other  classes,  they 
cither  occur  oidy  ^radically  or  else  are  absent.  Infection 
is  invariably  of  the  accidental  (casual)  type,  by  way  of  the  ali- 
mentnry  cajul,  the  spoica  bdng  osttally  amDowed  hy  tbe  host 
wfaea  feeding;  a  nnrel  varintion  of  thn  method  hns  bees 
described  by  Woodcock  (31)  in  the  cue  of  a  Gregarine  parasitic 
in  Cmeumaria,  where  the  spores  are  sucked  up  throu^  the  cloaca 
into  the  rcsfriratory  trees,  by  the  inhalant  current. 

The  favourite  habitat  is  either  tbe  intestine  (fig.  1)  or  iu 
diverticula  (&{.  the  Malfri^iian  tubvles),  or  the  body-cavity. 


Fig.  3.— Cysts  of  a  Codonuc  Crsf^iine,  in  the  body-«anly  of  a 
larvaof  npua. 

la  the  hitcr  case,  after  infection  has  occurred,  tbe  liberated 
germs  at  once  traverse  the  intestinal  epithelium.  They  may 
come  to  rest  in  tbe  connective  tissue  of  tbe  sub-mucoia  (remain- 

■Fkum  t,  3,  6,  7.  to,  tt.  IS  and  16  are  redrawn  from 
Waiidcwaki's  Spontatnkamlt,  by  f '■'"'r'  of  tha  anihar  and  of 
the  pnWiiher,  QmtMV  FMchcr,  Jena. 


ing,  however,  extracellular),  grow  ccasiderahly  in  that  situtkn, 
and  ultimately  fall  into  the  body-cavity  (<.{.  iM^ibcytfu)-, « 
they  may  pas*  strai^tway  into  tbe  body-cavity  and 
there  come  into  relation  with  some  organ  or  tiame  (e.(.  ^JJJJj^ 
Uonocyttii  of  the  earthworm,  which  is  for  a  time  intra-  m  tak 
cellular  in  the  spcnnaloUasts  (fig.  4,  c).  In  tbe  case 
of  intestinal  Gregarines,  the  behavioui  of  the  young  tioplwaoiu 
with  respect  to  the  epithelial  cdk  of  its  host  varies  grcatljr 
The  parasile  may  remain  only  attached  to  the  host -cell,  bcvb 
becoming  actually  intraccllolar  {e.g.   Pterccepkalmt);  non 
usually  it  penetrates  partially  into  it^  the  exttacrilular  portian 
of  the  Gregarine,  however,  giving  rite  luhiequcntly  to  most  el 
the  adult  («.(.  CrtfariM);  or  UiAly,  in  a  few  forms,  tbetaitf 
development  tsentirdy  intracellular       Lamketteria,  Staiaplmi). 

The  eflecU  on  the  host  are  nnfined  to  the  parasitiEed  cdk 
These  generally  undergo  at  first  marked  hypettrofAy  and  ahcn- 
tion  in  character;  this  condition  bsnccseded  ^  one  flfatnphy, 
when  the  substance  of  the  cell  becomes  in  one  way  or  aiMkr 
practically  absorbed  by  the 
growing  parasite  (cf.  abo 
Coccdha).  Since,  howevert 
the  Gregarines  never  over- 
run their  hosts  in  tbe  way 
that  many  other  Sporoioa 
do  (because  of  their  lock,  in 
geTicral,  of  the  power  of  endo- 
genous multiplication),  the 
ninnber  of  ccUa  of  any  tissue 
attacked,  even  in  the  case  of 
a  strong  infection,  is  only  a 


fnm  LukcMa,  ifts  varlom  rathoa. 

Fic.  4. 

M,Trophoao{lesofJVMiM«jti)«pttL 
9  and  K  Young  individnals  thcniig 
changes  ot  body-rorm. 

c,  OlJer  individual.  5tilIcn%'clo|«d 
in  a  coal  of  cpermatosoa. 

d,  e.  Tnwhoioltcs  of  if.  mapte  at- 
tached to  SMsinal  ftwnd  ef 

Fm  Ittkata.  Lnmbnau. 

Fig.  3. — PonsponpfuUtaf,  GrtJet-iliaped  epithelial crib,lB 
(E.  van  Bon.),  from  tlw  rates-  which  the  extremity  ef  tkc 

tine  of  the  lobster,  a.  Nucleus.  poiante  is  InMrtcd. 

very  small  petcenUgc  of  the  wMe.  In  short  tbe  hosts  do  not, 

as  a  rule,  sofler  any  appreciable  inconvenieoee  from  the  prestncc 

of  tbe  parasites. 
The  body  of  •  GrvhIm  ia  alnira  «l  a  defiaiie  ibwe.  nanslbr  oval 
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1;  t>  OM  or  two  InaUnce*  U^.  DipMima)  h  b  ■pberical, 
•ad,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Porospin  (Gg.  3)  it  it  giwtly 
drawn  out  and  vermifonn.    In  manv  muU  Cnq^rinc*, 
the  body  is  cUvided  into  two  distinct  but  unequal  rqioiu 
«r  halves,  the  anterior  p«R  b«u»  known  aa  the  protomtriu,  the 
hinder,  genmlly  the  larger,  u  the  deulomtrHe.    This  feature  is 
doaely  usuciaied  with  another  important  morpliological  chaiactrr, 
which  ia  obiervable,  bowever,  only  during  tlic  earlier  stages  ul 
growth  and  development , 
namely,  the  presence  o\ 
a  definite  organ,  the  eti- 
mttriu,  which  serves  lor 
the  attachment  ot  the 
parasite  to  the  host-cell 

H   .    ^  - 

In  those  Grcgannca 
(nKMt  intestinal  lorms) 
.-which  become  attached  to 
an  epithelial  cell,  the 
attachment  occurs  by 
means  of  a  minute  pro- 
jection or  beak  (roitmnO 
at  the  anterior  end  ol  the 
sporozoitc,  which  pushes 
its  way  into  the  cell, 
foUoweo  by  the  first  part 
of  thepwnnsgerm.  Thia 
AlwS(dkcli,rnaLukati(^7Va(((*m£Hifan:  portion  of  tnc  body  in- 
FiG.  s.~Paft  of  a  section  through  the  «»»«»  m  sue  much 
apparatu*  of  fixation  <rf  a  Puroceftolus,  quicker  at  firW  than  the 
sfcowing  root-Uke  processes  extending  rci  (ihe  extracellular 
from  thcGretarine  between  tbecpithclial  P^n),  more  or  less  filU  up 
caBi.  (.  Head  of  Cn-sarine:  r.  Root-like  ihc  host-«;ll,  and  forms 
p«xua;  eA  EiAhdiiial  «lb.  '""c  »ell-dcvdopcd  cpi- 

mentc  or  secondary 
attaching  or^ncUa.  The  extracellular  part  of  the  Grcgarinc  next 
gruws  rapidly,  and  a  transverMi  septum  is  formed  at  a  short 
dinance  away  from  (outside)  the  point  where  the  body  pene- 
trates into  the  cell  (fis.  6);  this  marks  of^  the  lar^  deutomerite 
puitcnofly  (distally).  Uger  thinks  that  this  partition  most  likely 
ci  es  its  origin  to  trophic  conaideratioiUi  to  the  slightly  diffiu^nt 
manner  in  whid  the  two  halves  of  the  youilt|Muit«AM)9Jin»nial. 
bnpely  intracJfcfc.fMTfraiia  the  dittail,  aKtMWimlisaw  may  be 
suppoaed  to  dmn  tbeir  nutriment-  In  the  case  ef  the  one  half,  the 
bMt-Gcll  supplies  the  nutriment,  in  that  of  the  other,  the  intestinal 
E^'jid;  and  the  scpium  is,  a.sit  were,  the  expression  of  the  conflicting 
Emit  between  these  two  methods.  Nevertheless,  the  present  writer 
dfws  not  think  that  mechaniml  considerations  should  be  altogether 
bft  cut  of  aciMBOb  1  The.aeptum  may  also  be,  to  aona  asaat,  an 
Maption  for  IMgtlHiil*C  the  body  of  the  luccd  poraoile  aeasnst 
lateral  thrusts  or  strains,  due  to 
the  impact  of  foreign  bodies  (food, 
&c.)  in  the  intestine. 

A(  I  he  poinl  whore  the  body 
Utivihl--  ::i  tu.illy  ratcUuhr,  it  is 
ni  ii  .1,  .iikI  iliis  ccmMriciioii 
m.irk--  :''A  llii-  i'|iim<riu-  {inlcrnally) 
frt.im  thu  iii'uldlf  iiortioa  (between 
thia  jfjiiit  jiid  tliu  sejiturn],  which 
is  the  protomcrite.  Further 
growth  M  restricted,  practically, 
to  the  extracellular  legions,  and  the 
epimente  often  comes  to  appear 
ultimately  as  a  small  appendage 
at  the  anterior  end  of  tne  pnHo- 
merite.  A  (jrcsarioe  at  thia  stage 
is  known  as  a  cephalont.  Later 
on,  the  parasite  breaks  loose  from 
the  host-cell  and  becomes  free  in 
the  lumen,  the  separation  taking 
place  at  the  constriction  between 
Ikam  WMidivdkl  >tliT  Iftft.  the  protomcrite  and  the  eMmerite ; 

Fw.  6.— OjreHB  armaAi,  tl»  !"'"r  is  Wt  bdjind  in  the 
Iter  c,  Cn^ialoat:  A,E(n-  remains  of  the  host-cell,  the  former 
»Sitainfaoet«eD;c,  SporoDt.  becomes  the  anterior  pert  of  the 
free  tn^hozoi  te- 
la Other  Gregarines,  however,  those,  namely,  whii:h  pajs  inwards, 
^iiiiiiiilji  becoming  "  coclomic,"  as  well  as  those  which  become 
•otiidy  intracellular,  00  epimerite  is  ever  developed,  and.  further, 
the  body  lenuuns  single  or  unseptate.  These  forms,  which  include, 
for  testa  nee,  ilanacjilii  (lig.  4),  LaHkesteria,  Diplocyftix,  arc  dis- 
tingnithed,  as  Ace^uUina  or  AitpuOa  {Haplecyla,  ifcnocyiHda).  ac-' 
cotdin;  to  which  chatactcr  is  referred  to,  from  the  others,  termed 
OffaUM  or  Seplala  (Potycyztida). 

The  taro  sets  of  terms  are  not,  however,  completdy  identical  or 
iBterebM^adJCi  for  there  are  a  few  forms  which  possess  an  epimerite, 
6vt  «hl^  lacic  tht  diviMOn  into  protomerite  and  deutomerite,  and 
m  feoec  knoam  as  Pimiomonocyitida;  this  condition  may  be 
ptfaoUw  UMistyrtii)  or  (possibly)  secondary,  the  partition  hairing 
■  comB  « liM  diMppeutd.  Astin,  S^aafkon  ia  ft  acftat*  fom 


which  has  bacome,  aeeondarily,  complataly  Intncdhtlar  diaing  the 

younjr  stages,  and,  doubtless  correlated  with  thisi  tbows  no  aign  of 
an  epiniente. 

With  regard  to  the  epimeritcs  themselvea,  they  are  of  all  variety 
of  form  and  shape  and  need  not  be  described  in  detail  (Kg.  7),  In 
one  or  two  cases,  however,  anoilier  variety  of  atlachinR  organella  is 
met  wIili.  Thus  in  Pierxepkalus,  only  the  rostrum  of  the  sporoioite 


«    a  « 

From  gilllllU'J,  sDn  Uga. 

Fig,  7. — Forna  of  Epimerites. 

Grefarina  lenga.  6,  Cotneloidfs  (rinittit. 

3,  ^'Ki  tMpinaia.  7,  Cauiorhynckui  MmnJtrfL 

j,  PiiempMlta  kmii.  tf,  E^kimotncra  kispUa. 

4,SlyM^MduukK^e«aii,  a,  Pivonpialiit  nabOk. 
S.BdMttpmu. 

penetrates  into  the  host-cell,  and  no  epimerite  is  formed.  Instead. « 
number  of  fine  root-like  processes  are  developed  from  near  tM 
anterior  end,  which  pass  in  between  the  host-cells  (fie.  S)  ^hua 
anchor  ibe  paraste  firmly.  Simibrly,  in  the  curious  Schi»op^arinatr 
the  anterior  end  of  the  (un^^ptate)  body  forms  a  number  of  stiff, 
irregular  processes,  which  perfarm  the  same  function  (fig.  6).  It  ia 
to  be  noted  that  these  processes  are  non-motile,  and  not  in  any  way 
conipsrable  to  pscudoiK>dia,  to  which  they  were  formeriy  likened. 

A  very  interesting  and  rcmarliable  morphological  peculiarity  has 
been  recently  described  by  L£ger  (18)  In  the  case  of  a  new  Gregarine, 
Tatttiocyttit.  In  this  form  the  body  is  eloogatcd  and  inetamerically 
segmented,  recalling  that  of  a  segmented  worm,  the  adult  trophooo- 
ites  posscsung  numerous  partiiiuns  or  seements  (each  corresponding 
to  the  septum  between  ihe  i'!'A>i-  and  deuto-merite  in  an  ordinary 
Polycystid),  which  divide  up  ihe  cvtoplasm  into  roughly  equal 
compartmMitSL  t/gcr  thinks  onlj'  tnc  deutomerite  becomes  tlma 
segtnentcd,  the  protomerite  rcmaininij  small  and  undivided.  The 
nucleus  remains  single,  so  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  unl* 
cellular  or  individual  nature  ol  the  entire  animal. 

The  general  cyto;Jasm  usually  conaM*  of  distinct  ectoplasm  Wid 
cndoplasm,  and  is  limited  by  a  membrane  or  cuticle  (cfMCyte), 
scctvted  by  the  former.  The  cuttdc  varies  considerably 
in  thickness,  being  well  developed  in  active,  intestinal 
forms,  but  very  thin  and  delicate  in  non-motile  coelomic 
fomiB  ((.{.  Dtplodina).  In  the  fanner  case  it  may  show  bmgi- 
tudinal  Etriationi.  The  cuticle  also  farms  the  books  or  spines 
of  many  ejMmcritcs.  The  ectoplasm  usually  shows  (fig.  9a)  a  dufcr* 
ciitiation  into  two  layers, 
an  oilier,  firmer  layer,  clear 
and  liyaiiiie.  Ihc  sarcoeyte, 
and  an  inner  layer,  the 
myocyte,  which  ia  formed 
of  a  network  of  muscle- 
fibrillae  (mainly  longitu- 
dinal and  tiansvcrsc.  fig. 

9B).    Tta  nnwcytc  alone 

constttutcs  the  bcpium, 
travctaing  the  endopl.i'^m, 
in  septate  Giegarinea.  The 
myonemea  are  undc» 
the  agents  lesponsi 
the  active  "  eiegarinoid 
movements  (of  fluion  and 
contraction)  to  be  observed  atift  I  An  »d  RvcanlUcr,  Inm  Luikntii's 
in  many  forms.  The  Ttaiin—tttttr- 
peculiar  gliding  movements  fic,  8.— Three  Individuals  (G)  of 
were  formerly  thoiieht  to  OfhryocyitU  tchiieidtn,  attached  to 
lie  prodiKCil  hy  Ihc  esLru-  » ,i{l  of  Malpighian  tubule  of  Bls^  ». 
sion  of  a  Kt'latiniiu:,  ttire.id       Sync^'tlal  protoplasm  of  tbe  tubUMi 

nf,«eriorly,  but  Cra«lcv  (8)  (,  Cilia  lining  the  lumen. 

h.is  recinlly  n'^ti1>cd  them 

to  a  complicited  succession  of  wave-like  contractions  of  the 
niyncyte  la\er.  This  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  ccttatft 
CL»  loniir  fiirinf.  like  Dip-lodiiui  and  others,  which  either  lack 
muscle-libriU  or  elw  show  no  cctoplasmic  differentiation  at  alU 
arc  non-motile.  The  cndoplasm,  or  nutritive  plasm,  consists  of  ■ 
'semi-Buid  matrix  in  which  are  embedded  vast  numbers  of  grains 
and  Bfrfierulcs  of  various  Iclndfi  and  of  all  wes,  remcscoting  an 
accumulation  of  food-material  which  is  being  stated  up  prior  to 
Mmdwdpo.  Tha  largest  and  roost  abundant  pains  a«  <*  »■  why 
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lent  tcutar  platelet*,  of  ui  >ll>uiiiinrfd  character,  and  hi^ly-refrinE^t 
granuln  Mten  occur. 

The  nucleus  h  always  lodged  in  the  endoplaioi,  and,  in  the  teptate 
fonna,  in  the  deutomeritic  half  of  the  body.  It  is  normally  spherical 
Udalwayalimited  by  a  diatloct  nuclear  niembrane.  which  itself  often 
contains  chromatin.  The  moat  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  nucleus  b 
the  deepIv-stainioE,  more  or  lea* 
vaciiolated  q>hcncal  Icaiyosome 
(consiscing  of  cbromatin  Intiinatdy 
bound  up  with  a  fdastinmd  faasis) 
which  is  invariably  preaoit.  In  one 
or  two  instance*  U^.  Diptocjitis 
ickruideri)  the  nucleus  ba*  more 
than  one  Icaiyoiome.  All  the  chro- 
Riadn  of  the  nucleus  b  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  karyoaome, 
come  being  in  the  (orm  of  grains 
In  the  nudear  eap;  and  in  some 
case*  at  any  rate  t'  g-  DipMina, 
tamkuteria)  there  b  a  weU-marked 


AllstScbewlaluifl,  Iran  UoltUer'i 
IVhIIm  (s  trtbtr. 

Fro.  9*.— Longitudinal 
section  of  a  Gregarinc  in  the 
region  of  the  septum  between 
protomcritc  and  deutomente. 
Pr,  Protomerite. 
De,  Dcutomcrite. 
I,  Sqitum. 
n,  Endoplaam. 
se,  Sarcocyte.  • 

"■./.Myocyte  fibrila  (cut 

'  across). 
(.    GclatiiiotK  layer. 


Fic.  9*.— CrrEdffm  mmkri,  Aow- 
Ing  tbe  network  of  myocyte  fibiillae. 


aude«r  ivticnhui  «Aich  b  imfwegMted  with  gniialM  wd  dots  of 
chtomadD. 

A  temuil  multiplication  (schijcagony)  is  only  known  certainly  to 
occur  in  a  few  cases,  one  bcine  in  a  Monocystid  form,  a  specie*  of 
.  ^  Cmaipora,  which  is  tor  a  long  time  intracellular  (CBuItery 

'l'^^  and  Mesnil  (4]),  the  rest  among  the  Sekiutret^nat,  ao 
*^^*  named  for  this  reaaon,  in  which  schicogonous  fisaion  takes 
place  regularly  durii^  the  free,  trophic  condition.  Usually,  the  body 
divides  up,  iiy  a  pnioes*  of  multiple  lUtion  (fig.  laj,  into  a  few  (up  to 

e^ht)  daughter -indi- 
viduab;  but  in  a  new 
genus  tEI(«ft(r»- 
Mhiioit),  Brsail  (3)  finds 
that  a  great  number 
of  little  meroaoites  are 
formed,  and  a  large 
amount  of  vacuolated 
cytoplasm  b  left  over 
unused. 

In  the  vast  raajdrtty 
of  Gregarine*,  however, 
the  life-cycle  is  limited 
to  gametogooy  and 
sporogony.  Avery 
general,  if  not  indeed 
universal,  prelude  to 
gametogony  is  the 
characteristic  and  im- 
portant feature  of  the 
order,  known  as  associa- 
tion, the  bi<dogical  ug- 
nifiunce  of  which  hu 
only  latdy  been  fully 
brought  out  (see  H.  M. 
Woodcocic  jail).  In 
normal  association,  two 
_  _  ,  .  ,.    individuals  which  are 

Fig.  10.— Schiiogony  in  OphryoeyiUt  ,a  be  regarded  as  <rf 
a.  Rosetlc  of  small  individuals,  opporitc  sen,  come  into 
Moduccd  from  a  schizont  which  hw  just  3Se  oonuet  with  each 
divided;  b.  A  later  stage,  the  daughttr-  «her  and  iwmain  thus 
individualaabout  to  separate  and  aasumiog  attached.  The  manner 
tbe  chaiwler*  of  the  adult.  ^j,ich  the  parasites 

join  varies  in  different 
formi;  the  aasodbtion  may  be  end-to-entl  (terminal),  either  by 
Ute  or  bv  unlike  poles,  or  it  may  be  sidc-to-*ide  (lateral) 
(ig.  11).  The  couple  (syzygy)  thus  formed  may  proceed  forthwith 
to  cncystmcat  and  sporoblaat- formation  (Lankeiteria,  Uonocyslit), 
or  may  oominue  in  ibe  trophic  phase  for  some  time  longer  (Crcgarimi). 
lBO««orttw>in«HiDcwtf>|aqMiii),isioriationoccitr»MaoonMtl>a 
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trof^oicrites  become  adult.  Tfils  leads  on  to  tbe  tntaieatiaf  ikb>^ 
monon  of  precocious  association  (nco^my),  found  in  fton-notU^ 
coelomic  (Iregarincs  {e.g.  Cyilobia,  Dt^oiim  and  Diptocyttii),  is 
which  the  parasitism  is  most  advanced.  Woodcock  (Jm.  cifj  has  de- 
scribed and  compared  the  diffeient  methods  adopted  to  ensuie  a 
permanent  union,  and  the  degree  of  neopmy  attained,  in  that 
forms,  f  lere  It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  in  the  eatremc  conditiaa 
(seen,  for  instance,  in  DipUdina  minekittiii  Ibe  anion  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  life-hiitory,  between  individuab  which  are  little  more  than 
aponmi  tea,  and  b  of  a  man  intimate  cbancter,  tbe  actual  cy  topbsa 
of  the  two  associate*  join- 
ing. In  such  cases,  there  i^^A  C 
is  absolutely  nothing  to 
indicate  the  "  double  " 
nature  of  the  growing  tn>. 
phoioite,  but  the  presence 
of  the  two  nuclei  viiich 
remain  quite  distinct. 

Therecan belittle  doubt 
that,  in  the  great  majority,, 
if  not  in  all  Gregarirtes,. 
asaodation    b  necessary 
for   subsequent  spolia- 
tion to  take  pbce;  i.r 
that  the  cytotactic  attrac- 
tion imparts  a  develop- 
mental stimulus  to  both 
partners,  which  b  requisite 
lor  the  formation  of  prim- 
aiy  sporoblasis  (pmetcs). 
This  assocbtion  la  usually 
permanent;  but  in  one  or 
two  cues  (perhaps  C«no- 
tpora  ip.)  tehiporary  as- 
aodation   may  suffice. 
While    aaaociation  has 
fundaoMntally   ft    repro-  FrgBWuUMU,alMUpr. 
ductive  (scxnal)  Hgnifi-  Fis.it.— £*niHcyi<*f«M.a,ft,Aasacb' 
cance.  In  some  cases,  thb  lions  of  two  and  three  Cinarines;  t, 
function  may  be  delayed  Cbahi  of  fiva  pua^tea;  f,  Primitei  s, 
or,  as  it  were,  temporarily  Satellitea, 
auspended,  the  cytotactic 

attractbn  ccrving  meanwhile  a  aubudiary  purpoae  In  trophic  life 
Thua,  probably,  arc  to  be  explained  the  curion*  multiple  aaaocbtioos 
and  long  chains  of  Grcgannea  (6g.  ii)  aometimes  met  with  (<.|. 
Eirmetyttii,  CUpiydrina). 

Encystmcnt  i*  nearly  always  double,  i«.  <d  an  associated  couple. 
SoUtary  encystment  has  been  described,  but  whether  sunxufol 
independent  qiorulaiion  results,  is  uncertain;  if  it  doea.  the  encya- 
ment  in  such  cases  b,  in  all  probability,  only  after  prior  (temporary) 
association.  In  the  caae  of  free  parasite*,  a  well-developed  cyst  n 
accreted  by  the  •vsygyi  which  rotatea  and  gradually  becooM* 
spherical.  A  thicK,  at  first  gebtioou*,  outer  cyst-membiaae 
(erhKyjtlis  laid  down,  and  then  a  thin,  but  firm  internal  one  (endi^ 
cyst).  The  cyst  once  formed,  further  dcvelapnwnt  b  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  host,  and,  in  fact,  often  proceeds  outside  it.  U 
certain  ooelomic  Gregarines,  on  the  other  hand*  wluch  remain  in  nty 
close  relation  irith  the  host's  tissues,  little 
or  nothing  of  an  encystmcnt -process  on 
the  part  of  the  parasite*  b  recogniiable, 
the  cyst -wall  being  formed  by  an  enclosing 
byiT  of  the  host  0ipladina). 

The  nuclear  changes  and  multiplication 
which  precede  sporobtast-Iormation  vary 
greatly  in  different  Gregarines  and  can 
only  be  outlined  here.  Inthefornationof 
botn  act*  of  sexual  dements  {gametes}  there 
is  alwaye  a  comprehensive  nuclear  purifica- 
tion or  maturation.  This  elimination  of  a 
part  of  the  nuclear  material  (to  be  distin- 
guished a*  trophic  or  somatic,  from  the 
functional  or  germinal  portion,  which  forms  , 
the  sexual  nuclei)  may  occur  at  widdy- 

different  periods.  In  aome  casta  (f^nkts-    pie,   Atsnriarinw 

leria,  Monoejaii),  a  large  part  of  the  of  ffcwojiWf a  li^M. 
priginaKaporont-Jnudeusefcacbasaocbte 

11  at  once  got  nd  of ,  and  the  resulting  (segmentation-)  mcleiis, 
which  b  highlv-specializo),  repreaents  the  sexual  part.  In  Otbw 
cases,  again,  the  entire  sporunt-nudeus  proceeds  to  division,  and 
the  distinction  between  somatic  and  germinl  portion*  doea  aot 
become  manifest  until  after  nuclear  multipUcatwn  haa  cominiicd 
for  aome  little  time,  when  certain  of  the  daughter-nuclei  becoot 
altered  in  character,  and  ultimately  degenerate,  the  remaindv 

tiving  rise  to  the  sporobkst-nudei  (Dtfioiintt,  SlyUrkynckat). 
Iven  after  the  actual  aporobloaU  (aex-cdb)  themselves  are  con- 
stituted, th^  nuclei  may  yet  nodergo  a  final  maturation  (tj. 
CUptydriMa  mJu):  and  in  Momocytttt,  indeed.  Brasil  (2)  finds 
that  what  is  apparently  a  umilar  process  is  dclaj'cd  until  afta 
conjugation  and  lonnation  of  tbe  a^ote  (definitive  sporoUaat). 
Nudotr  muh^tlicMiod  b  naually  indiract,  tlw  mttoib  bangt  asa 
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nde.  OMR  dbborate  ia  the  eailier  than  in  the  ktcr  divirioai.  Tlw 
attraction  iphtw  »n  generally  large  and  caii*iiicacHiL  MKiKtiines 
conwwing  ol  ■  well-developed  ccntroiphere,  with  or  without  ceatro- 
■omic  era nu lei.  mi  other  timet  of  very  large  centroaomes  with  a  few 
astral  ntyn  In  thoee  cam  where  the  karyoiome  is  retained,  and 
the  ■ponMit-mideui  divide*  up  as  a  whole,  however,  the  earliest 
nuclear  diviaoo*  arc  direct ;  the  daughter- nuclei  being  formed  either 
by  a  process  of  simple  constriction  Diplodino),  or  by  a  kind  of 
multiple  fiiuon  or  fragmentation  {Cretarina  and  Stim^iiim  tpp.). 
Ncvmbeless,  the  later  divisions,  at  any  rate  in  Dipiadina,  arc  in- 
direct. 

By  the  time  nuclear  multiplication  is  well  advanced  or  completed, 
the  Dodics  of  the  two  parent- Grcgatincs  (associates)  have  usually 
become  very  im^ular  in  ^apc,  and  prnluci-d  into  numerous  lobes 
and  procewes.  While  in  some  forms  (r.£.  ilonxyslii,  L'rasfma, 
StytorkynehMi)  the  two  individuals  remain  fairly  separate  and  mdc- 
pendent  of  each  other,  in  others  {LankeMria)  they  become  intcr- 
twioed  and  inierlockrd,  often  to  a  remarkable  extent  {Diplodina). 
The  cexual  nuclei  next  past  to  the  surface  of  the  proc^ses  and 
setmenta,  where  they  take  up  a  poMtion  of  unifarm  distribution. 
Anund  each,  a  small  area  of  cytoplasm  bcconm  Mgresated,  the 
wfaole  often  projecting  as  a  little  bud  or  hillock  from  the  general 
■urfoce.  These  uninudearprotuberanccs  arc  at  length  cut  off  as  the 
sporoblasts  or  gametes.  Fre«]Uenily  a  large  amount  of  the  general 
imtoplasm  of  each  parent-individual  is  left  over  unused,  constituting 
two  cystal  residua,  which  may  subM^ucntly  (me;  in  Diplodina, 
however,  practically  the  whole  cytoplasm  is  used  up  in  the  formation 
of  the  gametes. 

The  ^poroblasts  themselves  show  all  gradations  from  a  condition 
of  marked  diffctrntiation  into  male  and  female  (anixoeamy),  to  one 
of  complete  equality  (isogamy).  Aniwjgamy  is  most  highly  developed 
in  PUriKephcIat.  Here,  the  male  element*  (micFO|ga metes)  are 
minure.  elongated  and  spindle-like  in  shape,  with  a  minute  rostrum 
anteriorty  ami  a  long  ftagellum  poitlcriorly,  and  very  active;  the 
female  elements  (mc^igametes)  are  much  larticr,  oblong  to  ovoid, 
and  quite  pasaive.  In  Stylorhyndiui  the  dinerence  between  the 
conjugating  gametes  b  not  quite  so  pronounced  (fi|;.  13).  the  male 
demcals  being  of  about  the  same  built  as  thr  fcmalc-s,  but  pyriform 
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Fic.    13. — Development  of  the  Gametes  and  Conjugation  in 
Slytorhynchvs  lonzicoUis. 
a,    UndifFerenliated  gamete,  Stages  in  conjugatitm  and 

attached  to  body  01  parent*  nuclear  union  of  the  two 

individuaL  elements. 
M,  Stage*  in  development  of     k.    Zygote  (copula). 

motile  male  Eamete.  i.    Spore,  still  with  single 

t,    Matnic  female  gamete.  nucleus   and  ui>divided 

spoToplasm. 

imtraH  of  round,  and  po*wsilng  a  distinct  flaipellum;  a  most  inter- 
esting point  about  this  parasite  is  that  certain  hi|[hly  motile  and 
■penBauaoon-likc  nuk;  eamctcs  arc  (ormed  (iig.  13),  which  are, 
bownvr,  quite  sterile  and  have  acquired  a  tub!>iiliary  function.  In 
other  caaei,  anin.  the  two  kinds  of  element  exhibit  cither  very  slight 
diffcKnces  [Monocyttii)  or  none  {Vrotpora,  Gonotpcra),  in  sue  and 
aopaarancc,  the  chief  distinction  bein^  in  the  nuclei,  those  of  the  male 
cfaoMiita  being  unaller  and  chromatically  denser  tlvao  those  of  the 
females. 

Laady.  in  LotUmltria,  Crtwina,  Oepiydrina,  Diplaeystii  and 
Difltdmm  cMvlite  begsmy  u  found,  there  bciag  no  aipf/anat 
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iliSeitoKa  whatever  between  the  conjii^lag  dement*.  N«verthe> 
less,  theec  form*  are  also  to  be  ngarded  as  instaiKct  of  trinair 
•ouality  and  not  BMrcly  of  caogamyj  for  it  U  practically  certain 
that  this  condition  of  isogamy  is  denwd  from  one  of  tyfMc^d  ani*o- 
gamy,  through  a  stage  such  at  ia  teen  in  Gimaipora,  &c.  Aad, 
fiimiUrly,  just  as  in  all  lotuncet  where  the  formation  of  difietentiaicd 
gamete*  ha*  been  observed,  the  oiigiQ  of  the  two  coniugate*  i*  froai 
different  aaiociatea  (paicnt-uorontt),  and  all  the  elcmenta  arising 
from  the  *ame  parent  are  of  the  same  sex,  (o  it  is  doubtless  the  caso 
her& 

The  act  oat  unioa  ia  brought  about  or  fadtiuted  by  the  wetl-knom 
phcDooKnoa  termed  thedeaw^j  r^reUmtri,  which  b  due  to  vaiiooa 


-  Fio.  14. — Cyst  of  AtonoeysHt  agilit,  the  Gre^oe  of  tlw 

Earthworm,  showing  ripe  spores  and  absence  of  any  reudual  proto- 
plasm in  the  cyst.  (From  tlankestLT.) 

causes.  In  the  case  of  highly-differentiated  gametM  [Pltrocephdlus), 
the  actively  motile  mierogametct  rush  about  nere  and  there,  and  seek 
out  the  female  elements.  In  Slylorhynchus,  Li^er  has  shown  that 
the  function  of  the  sterile  male  gametes  is  to  bnne  about,  by  their 
vigorous  movements,  the  tnlUe  sexurlU.  In  the  Torms  where  tlfe 
[^amete^  an:  Isogamous  or  only  slightly  difTcrcntiated  and  (probably) 
not  of  themselves  motile,  other  factors  aid  in  producing  the  necessary 
commingling.  Thus  in  Gretflrina  fp.  from  the  mealworm,  tlte 
unused  lotnata  or  cyttal  rasidua  become  amoeboid  and  send  oat 
processes  which  drive  the  pcripherally-aituatcd  gametes  round  in  the 
cyst;  in  some  cases  where  the  residual  soma  becomes  liquefied 
iVrospora)  the  movements  of  the  host  ate  considered  to  be  suHicient ; 
and  lattly,  in  DipMitia,  owing  to  the  encnt  to  whkh  the  inter- 
twining process  is  carried,  if  each  gamete  is  not  actually  contiguou* 
to  a  mitabtc  feltow-conjugant,  a  very  slight  movement  or  mutual 
attraction  will  brine  two  such,  when  liberated,  into  contact. 

An  unusu.1l  modification  of  the  process  of  sporobbst -format ion 
and  conjugation,  which  occurs  in  Opkryocyitii,  must  be  mentioned. 
Here  encyst  ment  of  two  associate*  takes  place  as  usual;  thesporont- 
nuclcusof  each,  however,  only  divides  twice,  and  <M>e of  the  tlaughtec^ 
nuclei  resulting  from  each  diviuon  degenerates.  Hence  only  one 
sporoblast-nuclcuE,  representing  a  quarter  of  the  orinnal  nucliiar- 
material,  persi.^ts  in  each  lialf.  Around  this  some  ot  Itic  cytoplasm 
condenses,  the  rest  forming  a  residuum.  The  sporoblast  or  gamete 
thus  formed  is  completely  fsogamous  and  normally  conjugates  with 
the  like  one  from  the  other  associate,  when  a  single  lygote  results 
which  becomes  a  spore  containing  eight  sporozoitcs,  in  tnc  ordinary 
manner.  Sometimes,  however,  the  septum  between  the  two  halvea 
of  the  cyst  doe*  not  break  down,  in  which  case  porthenogeitesiB 
occurs,  each  sporoblast  developing  by  itself  into  a  small  spore. 

The  two  conjugating  elements  unite  completely,  c^oplasm  irith 
cytopLism  and  nucleus  with  nuclcits.  to  form  the  dennitive  sporoblast 
or  xygote.  The  protoplasm  auumcs  a  tlchnite  outline,  generally  that 
of  an  ovoid  or  barrel,  and  secrciesa  delicate  membrane,  theectospora. 
This  subsequently  becomes  thickened,  and  often  prodticed  into  rim% 
spines  or  processes,  si ving  rise  to  the  characteristic  appearance  of  tba 
Gregarino  spore,  latemal  to  the  cciocvM,  another,  thinner  meai- 
brane,  the  endocyst,  is  also  hid  down.  These  two  membraoes  fom 
thespore-wall(tporocy*t).  Munwbileihecontentsoflhetporehave 
been  nodcfgoing  division.  By  auccessive  divisions,  uaiuDy  mitotic, 
the  cygote-nucteus  give*  rite  to  eight  daughter-nuclei,  each  of  whidi 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  spoioarite.  Next,  the  v^rc^ilasm  bccomca 
nlit  lonntudinallv,  arannd  each  nuclena,  and  thus  right  sietl^ 
iosped  ^akifora)  sponmtci  axe  foncwd.  TVasft  ^  'aawA^  «l 
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to  GrtpiiM^  ftc."  Ank,  fraHtk^  4.  P-  SU.  >  !>(■■  33. 
H.  La&e,  "  Bag  gnd  Entwkkelung  dcr  Cregaripen."  t.  <.  p.  U, 
Mv«al  figi.  (i904);24.  J.  Nuriwum,  "  Oberdio  .  .  .  FortpfUnnini 
ciDcr  .  .  .  Craganne,  SduudinHtUa  knUat,"  Ztil.  wiu.  Zoat.  75, 
p.  781.  pi.  at  {1903};  2S.  F.  Paehler,  "  Ober  die  Morphotosie, 
rortpAkfifunc  -  '  -  von  C'tfarina  owata,"  Arek.  FtoUftnk.  4, 
p.  64. 3  pi*.  (1904)  i  M.  S.  Prawuek, "  Zur  Emwickriunc  dcr  Cre|a- 
rincA,"  •p.  til;  1,  p.  147>  pl-  9  (1901};  27.  A.  Schnci^  (Varioui 
fnciaoin  on  Crcurlnn).  Tail.  §oU.  1  And  i  (18H6-1892);  2a. 
H.  Scfanil'ler.  "  Ubcr  dw  ForipfUniung  voa  CUbiydiiM  MOM," 
Artk.  praiitUHk.  6.  p.  ]oo.  1  pU.  (looj);  29.  M.  Siedtccki.  "  Ober 
dir  fMchkchiliche  Vcrmeitnins  dcr  Menoty%tii  auidiat, "  BiJI.  At.' 
CrMmrie.  p.  srs.  2  ph.  (1900);  30.  M.  SiedkcU.  "Contribuiion  i 
I'Fiiide  dn  clungemcius cclluUim  pravoqufci  pur  In  Crfvarine*," 
Arch,  aital.  mitroic.  4,  p.  87,  9  lig*.  (ls>OI};  31.  H.  M.  \VwiikM:k, 
"  The  Life-Cycle  of  CyMbia  imtiUaris,  Ac,"  Q.J.M.  Sci.  sn.  p.  1. 
«  ph.  (1906).  (H.  M.  Wp.) 

fiBMOIHE,  HENRI  (1750-18J1),  French  revdulionlit  and 
cnnstitulional  bishop  of  Blots,  wu  bom  st  Veho  near  Lttnfvillc, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1750,  the  ion  of  k  peaunt.  Educated 
kt  lltc  Jesuit  college  at  Nancy,  he  became  ctiri  of  Emhcrmf-nil 
and  a  teacher  at  the  Jnuit  school  at  Pont-l>Mousson.  In  i;8j 
be  was  crowned  by  (he  academy  of  Nancy  for  his  Eioge  de  In 
^Vnc,  aodia  lySSby  that  of  Meliforan  Eaai sar  la  rfj^tniralioH 
physique  et  Morale  dn  Ju'ift.  He  was  elected  tn  1780  by  the 
clergy  of  the  bailliagt  of  Nancy  to  the  states-general,  where  he 
soon  became  OH)St»cuotii  in  the  group  of  clerical  and  by  deputies 
of  Jansntist  or  Galilean  sympathies  who  supported  the  Rcvolu- 
llon.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  join  the  third 
Kiatc,  und  contributed  largely  to  the  union  of  the  ihrvc  orders; 
he  [•resided  at  the  permanent  silting  of  iLtty-two  hours  while 
ike  futille  was  being  attacked  by  the  people,  and  made  a 
vehement  speech  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  He  lub- 
wqucntly  took  a  leading  ^are  in  the  abolition  of  the  pri\-ilegn 
of  the  nobles  and  the  Church.  Under  the  new  ciWI  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  he  was  the  first  priest  to  take  the  oath 
(December  17,  1790],  he  was  elected  bishop  by  two  departments. 
He  selected  that  of  L<rire-ct-ChcT,  taking  the  old  litte  of  bishop 
of  Blois,  and  for  ten  years  (t7Qi-i3oi)  ruled  his  diocese  with 
cseisplary  zeal.  An  ardent  republican,  it  was  he  who  in  the 
fim  session  of  the  National  Convention  (September  11,  1791) 
proposed  tbe  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  kingship,  in  a  speech 
in  which  occurred  (he  memorable  phrase  that  "  kings  are  in  the 
moral  order  what  monsters  are  in  the  natural."  On  the  ■  jth  of 
November  he  deUvcrcd  a  speech  ia  which  be  deaiaBdcd  thai  (Ik 
kihc  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  immediately  afterwards 
was  elected  prendent  of  the  Convention,  over  which  he  presided 
in  bis  episcc^l  dress.  During  tbe  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  being 
absent  with  other  three  colleagues  on  a  mission  for  (he  union  of 
Savoy  to  Fkance,  he  along  with  them  wrote  a  letter  UTgjng  the 
condemnation  of  the  Itlng,  but  omitting  the  words  d  morl;  and 
be  endea\'oured  to  save  the  life  of  the  king  by  proposing  in  the 
Convention  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be  suspended. 

Wben  on  the  7(h  of  No%'ember  ttoj  Gobd,  bisbop  of  I'aris, 
was  intimidated  into  resigning  his  episcopal  oflice  at  the  bar  «t ; 
tbe  Coevcntion,  Grfgdrc,  who  was  temporarily  absent  from  the 
shting,  hearing  what  had  happened,  hurried  to  the  hall,  and  in 
tbe  face  of  a  howling  mob  of  deputies  refused  to  abjure  either  his 
religion  or  hb  office.  He  was  prepared  to  face  the  death  which 
be  expected;  bu[  bis  courage,  a  rare  <iuality  at  lhat  time,  won 
(be  day,  and  the  hubbub  subsided  fn  cries  of  "  Let  Crcsofrc 
have  his  way!"  Throughout  the  Terror,  in  spite  of  attacks 
ia  tbe  Convention,  in  (he  press,  and  on  placards  posted  at  tbe 
street  comets,  he  appeared  in  the  streets  in  his  cpiscoful  tlress 
and  dtOy  read  mast  in  his  house.  After  Robespierre's  fall  he 
was  the  first  fo  advocate  the  reopening  of  the  cbnrches  (speech 
o(  December  11.1794).  He  al-io  exerted  himself  to  get  measures 
pal  in  esecutlon  for  restraining  the  vandalistic  fury  against  the 
BMBiinKnts  of  art,  extended  his  protection  to  artists  and  men 
of  letlcn,  and  devoted  much  of  bis  attention  10  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  tbe  publin  libraries,  the  establishment  of  botanic  gardens, 
and  the  improvprecnt  of  technical  education.  He  had  taken 
daring  the  Constituent  Assembly  a  great  interest  in  Negro 
emancipation,  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  men  of  colour  in 
tbe  FMch  colonies  were  admitted  to  tbe  aime  rights  u  whiles.  | 
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On  (he  cstabllibment  of  the  new  codstitvtlon,  Gr<goIre  wan 
elected  to  the  Council  ol  500,  and  after  the  iSth  Brunuire  ho 
became  a  member  of  tbe  Corps  UgialatU ,  then  ot  tbe  Senate 
(ifet).  Ho  look  the  lead  la  tba  natlond  church  councils  at 
1797  nnd  iSot;  fant  be  ms  stremioiisljr  opposed  to  Nt^olean^ 
policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  after  the  signatura 
of  the  concotdat  he  resigned  his  bishopric  (Ocioba  S,  tSoi). 
He  was  one  of  the  minority  ol  five  in  tbe  Senate  who  voted 
against  ibe  proclamation  of  (he  empire,  and  he  opposed  the 
crcatioD  of  tbe  aew  nobility  and  Ihc  divorce  of  Napdeon  from 
Josephine:  but  aoiwithsuading  this  he  was  subs«]uenlly 
created  a  count  of  the  empire  and  officer  of  (he  Legion  of  Hoimur. 
During  Ihc  later  years  of  Napoleon's  reign  be  travelled  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  in  1814  be  had  returned  to  F^noe  aiul  was 
one  of  the  chief  tiutlguon  of  the  action  ibet  was  taken  against 
tbe  empire. 

To  the  clerical  and  ullra-royallst  faction  which  was  supreme 
in  the  Lower  Chamber  and  in  the  circles  of  the  coun  after  tbe 
second  Restoration,  Crcgoire,  as  a  revolutionist  and  a  schismatic 
bishop,  was  an  object  ol  double  loathing.  He  wasexpdIedfrMi 
the  Institute  and  forced  into  retirement.  But  even  in  this  period 
of  headlong  reaction  bis  influence  was  felt  and  feared.  In  1814 
he  had  published  a  work,  Dt  la  ctmsdlullan  fraufaiu  dt Vom  1S14, 
in  which  he  commented  on  tbe  Cbarter  from  a  Liberal  point  of 
view,  and  this  reached  its  Tourih  edition  in  iSig.  In  this  laiier 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  Chambcc  by  the  department 
of  Iiere.  By  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple  AUiance  ihb  event 
was  regarded  as  of  (he  most  sinbter  omen,  and  tbe  question  was 
even  raised  of  a  fresh  armed  intervention  in  France  under  tbe 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapclle.  To  prevent  such 
3  catastrophe  Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  a  modification  of  the 
frnnchRiCi  the  Dcssolle  ministry  resigned;  and  Ibe  flist  act  of 
Decazcs,  the  new  premier,  was  to  carry  a  vote  in  the  chamber 
annulling  the  election  of  Grigoire.  From  tUstimeonwardibe 
ex-bishop  lived  in  rvtirement,  occupjdng  himself  in  literary  pur* 
suits  and  in  correspondence  with  most  of  tbe  eminent  savanu  of 
Europe;  but  as  he  bad  been  deprived  of  bis  pension  as  a  senator 
he  was  compelled  (o  sell  his  library  to  obtain  means  of  support. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  May  iSji. 

To  tbe  last  Gn-goirc  rcroajncd  a  devout  Catholic,  exactly 
fulAlling  all  bis  obligations  as  a  Chrisiran  and  a  priest;  but  be 
refused  to  budge  an  inch  from  bis  revdutiOoary  princ^iles. 
During  his  last  illness  be  confessqd  to  his  parish  iwt,  a  priest 
of  Janscnist  sympathies,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  These  the  archbishop  of  Paris  would 
only  concede  on  condition  thai  he  would  retract  his  oath  to  the 
civil  constitution  at  the  clergy,  wludi  he  |>cremptorily  refused 
to  do.  Thereupon,  in  defiance  of  the  archbishop,  the  abM 
Baraderegave  him  the  viuliVkn,  wbtic  the  riteof  extreme  unction 
was  administered  by  the  abbe  Guillon,  an  opponent  of  the  civil 
constitution,  without  consulting  the  archbi^iop  or  the  parish 
ciui.  The  altitude  of  the  arcbblshap  roused  great  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  Ibe  government  had  to  take  precautions  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  riots  which  in  the  preceding  February  had 
led  to  the  sacktnft  of  the  church  of  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and 
the  frchivfuscopal  palace.  On  the  day  after  hb  death  Gr£goirc's 
funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  (hurch  of  the  AI>bayc-aux-Bob; 
the  clergy  of  the  church  had  absented  tbemsdves  in  obedience 
to  the  archbbhop's  orders,  but  mass  was  sung  by  the  sbbt 
Grieu  assisted  by  two  clergy,  the  catafalque  bdng  decorated 
with  the  episcopal  insignia.  After  tbe  hearse  set  out  from  the 
church  the  horses  were  unyoked,  and  it  was  dragged  by  studentt 
to  the  cemetery  of  Monlpamassc,  the  cort^  bdm  fallowed  by  » 
sympathetic  crowd  of  some  10,000  people. 

Whatever  his  merits  as  a  writer  or  as  a  pbtlanthropisl, 
Gregoirc's  name  lives  in  history  mainly  by  reason  of  hb  whole- 
hearted effort  to  prove  that  Catholic  ChrLitianity  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  modern  conceptions  of  political  liberty.  In  this 
effort  he  was  defeated,  mainly  because  the  Revolution,  for  bck 
of  experience  in  the  right  use  of  liberty,  chansid  into  a  military 
despotism  «hich  allied  itself  with  the  cpiritiul  despotism  of 
Roiae;  partly  because,  when  the  Revolution  was  au«nb«w«.. 
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hv  Ktiktl  u 
»  VI  i.Mr  -jnjE  hraught  him 
V,  .  Kia  htfwu  appointed 
,  ,.  _  >.    I*  i,i;6  Cngorjs  pro- 
'  ■*      ..  ,        ..(  vocTu*  in  the  (nltmlar, 
,.  ,.-     .  V*  !e^r  uf  ilislurbancn; 
■  V        -■!;roJuccd  by  GrcKory 

'i    v-*    ttVi  AaJronicus  was  dc-- 
.t^  111.,  Ctcgoris 

' .V  .<  ,wJl«  lifc.  Alticlicdby 
.'..•>f^.  tw  vas  wiih  difiiculiy 
^  wAi  h,ni  in  a  war  of  words,  in 
^  cv^itly  vnhancnl  hit  rt7)u(a< 
..-.'vr  el  pujiiJi.  Cr(.f;oras 
.w'vi'i^ul  lo  Ilie  lasi,  bui  after 
'  _ .  V  N  iivour  of  hi«  itriintLion,  by 
A.  tScunsuccctslultii-Ruilaiions 
.  ,  a  ihurchM]  wilh  ihc  ambav 
Cri'Koi'J'subsc'iUL-niJy  look 
t   >o.v^J4t  conlrovvrsy,  in  vhkh 
I'jbnus,  the  chiL-i  supporter 
^«  .-k  I'jLimas  hait  Iwn  rrcognUcd 
<thi>  nfuMtl  to  acquince,  W36 
.^,-..>:iry  lor  luo  years.  N'oihing 
u    I.     Ill*  chief  worit  is  his  Roman 
X  .  i-»  i.'oi  to  i.lW-      thus  partly 
■^v>  the  work  of  Gcorp:  I'achy- 
^    .A...'i.iUe  industry,  but  hia  style  is 
much  S(>ncc  is  dcvoicd  to 
b  .  c  qu>tTL-ls.    This  wurk  ami  that 
'.  .  .^LiKMt  and  correct  each  oiht-r,  and 
voihcf  «rilinRS of  Urci^as,  which 
\  .  :  -v-inain  unpuliU»hi->l,  nttcst  hta  Rreat 
-x-n  w-if  1^  mentioned  a  hi&tory  of 
.       .'zistaphies  of  hit  uncle  and  early 
of  IfiTacliM,  and  of  the  m.irlyr 
to       eiationt  fur  I'hcodofc  hk'iochita, 
.  UL.'n.«io»;  commtniarii's  on  the  wan* 
on  Syncsius's  ircaiise  on  dreams; 
.  :i  on  words  of  (1iiul>t(ul  meaning;  a 
_''c4  ftwnlim  et  (.'oKrcrniut  Witdom', 
\>   I  >he  dair  of  F^a^ter  anrl  the  pnparatioa 
.,  .1  vKtcnivc  curm|>ondcnce. 

■■■•1,1  iiri"..'':i'n  hi'!,  tty:  ,  by  I..  Schopfn 
,  ,J1i.t  ol  *..rt,  l,v  J  H..ivm  fiB.-iy-iBjs); 
i,'ki.c\lti>i  ,<s.\\\  .  -AViilioC.  Krumbacrivr, 
.tun  tlUfd'kr  U^v;)- 


CUSOBOVIUS.  FEROIHAHD  (iS^i-iSoi),  German  histofian. 
«n  born  a:  Neidenburg  on  llie  loih  of  January  iSii.  and 
ttiSti  at  tbc  university  of  KiinigsberE.  After  spending  si>mc 
vem  LB  teaching  he  took  up  his  residence  in  ItJly  in  iSji, 
■xeiAiBuic  in  that  country  for  over  twenty  years,  lie  was  made 
aciueenttf  Rome,  and  he  died  at  Munich  on  the  isl  of  May  lilgi. 
Grcgorovius's  interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  Italy  and 
Italian  history  is  mainly  responsililc  lor  his  great  book,  CncAt'iA/e 
dtr  Sltdt  Rom  in  itilltlalUr  (Stuttgart,  iS^it-iSji,  and  other 
editioni),  a  work  of  much  erudition  and  interest,  which  has  been 
tiamlated  into  Enf^Iish  by  A.  Msmilion  {ij  vols.,  i&m-iooo), 
and  abo  into  Italian  at  the  cxj>cnse  of  the  Romans  (Venice, 
1874-1S76].  It  deals  wilh  the  hibioiy  of  Rome  frnm  about 
A.D.  400  to  the  death  of  I'oix  Clement  VII.  in  ijh,  ^n^l  the 
words  of  its  author  il  doscriU-s  "  how,  from  the  limc  of  Charles 
the  Great  to  that  of  Chiirics  V.,  the  historic  system  ul  the  papacy 
remained  insqurablc  from  that  of  the  Empite."  The  other 
works  of  Grcgorovius  iiKludc:  CctthUbte  des  Kaiurs  IlaJrian 
uni  Miner  Zeit  (Kunigsbcrg,  1S51),  I^ngli^h  tran^atian  by  M.  K. 
Rubinson  (iS93)i  Coriita  (Stuttgart,  1854),  English  tranLJation 
by  R.  Mjriineau  (1855):  Luciaia  BMgia  (Stuttgail,  1HJ4), 
English  Iran^ation  by  J.  L.  Gomcc  (11)04};  CnibJaikmaler 
dff  Piipue  (Leipzig,  iSHi),  English  translation  hy  K.  W.  Setvn- 
WalsoR  (igo.i);  WanJttjiibrc  in  Ilalien  ($  vols.,  Lcip.-ig,  itjO^B' 
ili<}i};  CaekUhlt  dtr  Sl>tJl  Atktn  im  htilhUur  (iKS.j).  A7iinr 
Sikrijltn  zur  Cttthitble  Jtr  Kulliu  (Leip/ig,  1SK7-1S9J}.  and 
Urban  Vltl,  int  U'iJmpriuk  m  SfJuii.'>t  und  dtm  Kiiiier 
(Stuttgart,  i'^jn).  This  last  work  was  IramJated  into  Iiah'an 
by  the  author  himself  (Rome,  1879).  Cregorovius  was  also 
something  ul  a  poei;  he  wtaie  a  drama,  D-^r  Tod  dt.t  Tiberius 
(1851),  and  some  GiJkbtt  (Leipzig,  iSi)t). 

His  RoatiKlte  Tasebvrkrr  were  cliti^  by  F,  Althaus  {fttuttiMn, 
I)t02),  and  tti-re  tT.inil.iiiil  Inio  |-'n|:li->h  31  the  Romaa  Jiturnilt  of 
F.  CietpriKiHt,  by  A.  )[jnii!ton  (11707). 

GREGORY,  ST  (c.  iij-r.  170),  suriumcd  in  later  ecclesiastical 
iiailiiiwn  Thaumaturgus  (the  miracle- worker),  was  born  ol 
nwblc  and  wealthy  pagan  parents  at  Keocaesarca  in  I'ontus, 
almul  A.u.  3IJ.  Ilis  origiiu]  name  was  Theodoras.  ITc  look 
up  the  study  of  civil  law,  and,  with  his  brother  At  he  no  dorMs, 
w.is  on  hii  Hjy  (O  llerytus  to  complete  his  training  ulien  al 
Caesaria  he  met  Uiigen,  and  became  his  pupil  and  then  his 
convert  (a.i>.  jjj).  In  returning  loCappadociASomoAveye^Rt 
afier  his  conversion,  it  had  iKen  his  original  intention  lo  live 
a  retired  ascetic  life  (Eus.  H.E.  vi.  30).  but,  urged  by  Orif;en, 
ami  at  last  almost  compelled  by  rhai-dimus  of  Amasia.  his 
metropolitan,  neither  ol  whom  was  willing  to  sec  so  much 
karning,  piety  and  mascuLne  energy  practically  lost  lo  the 
church,  he,  after  many  attempts  lo  evade  the  dignity, 
was  consccralL-d  bishop  of  his  native  town  (about  340).  Ilis 
episcopale,  whiih  lasted  seme  lliiriy  years,  was  characterized  by 
grvat  missi(>iury  ical,  and  by  so  much  success  that,  according 
10  the  (duublles»  somewhat  rhetorical)  statement  of  Cregury 
of  N'ys^ia,  whereas  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  there  were  only 
teveniei-n  Christians  in  the  city,  there  were  at  his  death  only 
seventeen  persons  in  all  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity. 
This  result  he  achieved  in  spite  of  the  Decian  persecution  (150- 
i^i),  during  which  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duly  to  absent  himself 
from  his  diocese,  and  notwithstanding  the  demoralizing  cllecis 
ol  an  irruption  ol  barbarians  (Goths  and  Boranians)  who  laid 
wasie  the  diocese  in  a.d.  iSi-iS4-  Gregory,  although  he  has 
not  always  escaped  the  charge  o[  Sabellianism,  now  holds  an 
undisputed  place  among  the  fathers  of  the  church;  and  although 
the  turn  of  bis  mind  was  practical  rather  than  ^>cculativc,  he 
is  known  lo  have  taken  an  energetic  part  in  most  of  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  his  time.  He  was  active  at  the  first  synod  of 
Aniioch  (a,o.  J64-J65),  which  investigated  and  condemned  the 
heresies  of  Paul  of  Samo&ata;  and  the  rapid  spread  in  Pontus  of 
a  Trinitarianitm  approaching  theNiccnctypeisattributcdinlarge 
measure  to  I  he  wx-ight  of  his  influence.  Gregory  isbelicved  to  have 
dicil  in  tbc  reign  ol  Aurclian,  about  the  year  170,  though  perha[>s 
an  earlier  dale  is  more  probable.  Ilis  festival  Ysemidupka)  is  u)»- 
,  Kf%-cd  by  ibe  Roman  Catholic  ChunJi  en  tbc  tjlh  of  November. 
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GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZUa 


.  Tor  the  tKtt  ti  hS*  faiocraplijr  we  have  an  outline  of  hU  cady 
yean  in  hU  eulogy  on  Oriscn,  ind  incidental  notices  in  the  vritinct 
of  Eusebius,  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  and  Jerome.  Gregory  of  Ny»a  • 
■UTrtmstwntr?  paTitpyik  ifprestnls  him  as  TiavinR  wrmisht  mirariti 
of  a  very  stdnling  tlL'sctiptioii :  bjr  nuthinK  tcljiitl  l>y  him  ronicl 
Dear  (he  astounding  narr.iiivt-s  given  in  ihc  Alarlyroioiiei,  or  even  in 
^tcflfariartw  Jtomanum,  in  cunncxion  with  hi; name. 

Tin  principal 'i^rks  of  Gregory  Thaumalurgui  arc  the  Paneiyritvt 
•M-'OnjlMM  (Bt  f^TH'  ran,yvfiv^  **y^),  wbkh  be  wrote  when 
OWtbs  Mitt  w  baving  the  achool  of  that  great  matter  (■(  coiuaim 
■juIImIiI^  wdpMMjdMcription  of  Onsen's  mode  <rf,  imtrt^tipn),  a 
MMtaUVantm  EcattuJitn,  characienzed  by  Jerome  a*  "  short  but 
uicful  ana' an  BpUlola  eanonica,  which  trcan  of  the  discipline 
to  be  undereone  by  Ihoie  Chrbtiant  who  under  prcsMirc  of  persecu- 
tion had  relapicd  into  paganism,  but  desired  to  be  restored  to  the 
Drivtl«Ka  of  the  Church.  It  givesa  gooil  picmro  ot  tUt  comliiions  of 
TOUjWfe«wi»how»Cr»gory  tobea  trueslii  plivrj  (i.l..iri  PrNANcr], 
T&f  TttiijuW  *Wt*m  {EXpoiitio  fidti).  a  shi^ri  crcL'd  u^ii^illy  3tiri> 
bt|tc(l  MG^Xory^and  traditionalty  alleged  to  have  been  roc('i<.'i.'<l 
^MlMnediately  in  mion  from  the  apostle  John  himself,  ii  [iruh.ilil/ 
*iiUieUK<  A  sort  ol  Platonic  dialogue  of  doubtful  MithenLiciiy  "  i>ii 

afc  ifflllbtivitv  and  the  pa^^ix-ity  olCoA"inSyrihcbln  the  British 
tneum. 

Bdiliciu:  Gerhard  Von  (Mainx,  1604),  Fnnte  DikBim  (Paris, 
■633),  Migne,  Patr,  Ctaec.  %.  963. 

TTa*dtaiBin:%.  D.  F.  Salmond  laAt^-HSetM  PatJurt.  vi.;  Lhef, 
by  Pallavkini  (Rome,  1644);  J.  L.  Boye  O""-  '709)1  H.  R. 
RcynoMs  (/KcJ.  Ckr.  Biot.  U.):  G.  KrOecr,  Early  Ckr.  Lil. 
236;  Henog-Haudi.  bolMOtt.  vu.  (where  Itilt  bifaHcfraphie*  are 
Ctma). 

OBMOIT.  ST.  OF  MAZlAIGRn  (319^). 'si'nuwd 
TbeologiUi  OIK  «(  dw  foar  great  fotbcn  of  the  Eaateni  Churcii, 
wai  bom  about  the  year  a.o.  319,  at  or  near  Nodaiuus, 
Cappadocia.  His  father,  also  named  Gregory,  had  lately  be- 
come biihop  oL  the  dioceMi  his  mother,  Noima,  eictciKd  a 
popwerful  inftuence  ever,  the  nligioas  coavioien*  of  both  /aihcr 
and  ion.  Gregory  visftol  ncccsshrriy  the  two  Caeureat, 
Alexaodria  and  Athens,  as  a  student  of  grammar,  mathematics, 
rbetoric  and  philosophy;  at  Athens  be  had  for  fcllow-siudcnts 
Basil  who  afterwanls  became  bnbop  o(  Caesarea,  aivl 

Julian,  afterwards  emperor.  Shorlty  after  his  retunt  to  his 
father's  house  at  Nazianzus  (about  the  year  360)  Gregory 
received  baptism.  He  resolved  to  give  himself  lo  the  service  of 
region;  btii  for  some  time,  and  indeed  more  or  Jess  throughout 
bis  whole  life,  was  in  a  state  of  hesiiatioa  as  te  the  form  which 
that  service  ought  to  tatie.  Strongly  iacUned  by  nature  and 
edncatioa  to  a  contemplative  life  spent  among  books  and  in  the 
■odety  ol  congenial  friends,  he  was  continually  urged  by  outward 
draimstances,  as  well  as  by  an  inward  «U,  to  active  pastoral 
labour.  The  spirit  of  refined  intellectual  monastictsm,  which 
dung  to  him  through  Hfe  and  never  ceased  to  struggle  for  tho 
ucendUMy,  was  about  this  time  strongly  encouraged  by  his 
intercourse  with  Basil,  who  induced  him  to  share  the  eulted 
pleasures  of  his  retirement  in  Ponius.  To  this  pettod  belongs 
the  preparation  of  the  <l>iXa(aXi'a,  a  sort  of  chreslomaihy  com- 
piled by  the  two  friends  from  the  writings  of  Origen.  But  the 
events  which  were  Sifrting  the  political  nnd  ecclesiastic^  life  of 
Cappadocia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  madea  career 
of  learned  leisure  dilTicult  if  not  impossible  to  a  man  of  Gregory's 
position  and  temperament.  The  emperor  (>iutantius,  having 
by  intrigue  and  iniimidation  succeeded  in  thrusting  a  scmt> 
Arian  formula  upon  the  Western  bishops  assembled  at  Arimiiwm 
in  Italy,  had  next  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course  with  the 
Eastern  episcofote.  The  aged  bishop  ol  Naalamus  having 
yielded  to  the  Imperial  threats,  a  great  storth  aroae  among  the 
monks  of  the  diocese,  which  was  only  cfuelled  by  the  influence 
of  the  younger  CrcRory.  who  shortly  afterwards  (about  36t>  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  a  vain  allcmpt  to  evade  Us 
new  duties  and  respanstbilities  by  Highi,  he  appeaa  to  hoire 
continued  to  act  as  a  presbyter  in  his  father's  diocese  without  in- 
terruption for  some  considerable  time;  and  it  is  pnAable  that 
his  two  iKHdivtS  against  Julian  are  to  be  aarigned  to  tfiis  period. 
Subsequently  (about  .172),  under  a  pressure  which  he  somewhat 
^^se^ted,  he  allowed  himself  lo  be  nominated  by  Basil  as  bishop 
of  Sasima,  a  miscraUe  little  village  same  3)  m.  ftwa  Tyana( 
iHit  Iw  seems  hardly,  H  at  all,  to  have  asmmad  tbi  dylies  of  thil 
diocac  tat  iftct  asotber  inwrval  U  "  tffbt ".  «•  findiuai  oh* 


mora  (>bwt  J7*-3»)  «k  Nadann,  fl^itfag  Ui  aaed  father; 
on  wboae  death  (374)  he  retired  te  Sdeuda  In  Itauria  for  a  period 

,  of  some  yean.  MeanwhaeanoreimportantGeldforhisaaivltjn 
was  opening  up.  Towards  378-379  the  small  and  depressed 
,  remnant  of  the  orihodoa  party  in  Constaatinople  sent  him 
an  uigent  summons  to  undertake  tbe  task  of  Rsutcitaiini  their 
cause,  so  long  pmecuted  and  borne  down  by  the  Arlans  of  the 
capital.  With  the  accession  of  Theodosius  to  the  imperial 
throne,  the  prospect  of  success  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  bad  dawned, 
0  only  it  could  find  some  courageous  and  devoted  chamfuon. 
The  fame  of  Giegory  as  a  learned  and  doqpent  disciple  of  Orlgcn, 
and  still  more  «f  AtKanasius,  poTnied  Mm  out  as  such  a  defender; 
nor  could  ho  resist  the  appeal  made  to  htm,  although  be  todi  the 
step  relucUnily.  Once  arrived  in  Constantinople,  he  laboured 
so  zealously  and  well  that  the  ortbodos  party  tpceAQy  gathered 
strengib;  and  the  small  apartment  in  whmi  ibcy  had  been 
accustoreed  to  meet  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  vast  am]  celebrated 
church  which  received  the  signilicaat  name  of  Anastasia,  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection.  Among  the  bearers  of  Gregory 
were  to  be  fotind,  not  only  churdhmes  like  Jcioroe  and  Evagrius, 
but  also  bdcticB  and  pagans;  and  it  says  much  f«  tlie  wund 
wbdom  and  practical  taa  trf  the  preacher  that  lie  set  himtdf 
less  to  build  up  and  defend  a  doctrinal  position  than  to  urgt 
ha  flock  to  the  cultivation  <A  the  loving  Christian  ^irit  which 
cherishes  highei  aims  than  mere  heresy  bunting  or  endless  dia- 
putaiion.  Doctrinal,  nevcrtheleii,  he  was,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  famous  five  discourses  on  the  TVinity.  which  earoed 
for  him  the  dtstinciive  appdiation  of  ^X^ot.  These  orations 
are  tbe  finest  espooition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  conceived  by  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  East,  and  th^ 
were  directed  espedaUy  against  thcEunomiansandlfaccdoniana. 
"There  is  perhaps  to  sin^e  book  in  Greek  patristic  h'teraturs 
to  which  the  student  who  desires  to  gain  an  exact  and  com. 
prchensive  view  of  Creek  theology  can  be  more  confidently 
referred."  With  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  in  3S0  came  the 
visible  triumph  of  the  orthodox  cause;  the  metropolitan  see 
was  then  conferred  upon  Gregory,  and  after  the  assembling 
of  the  second  ecumenical  cMincil  in  3S1  he  received  consecration 
from  HelMius.  tn  consequence,  however,  of  a  spirit  of  diKord 
and  envy  which  had  manifested  itself  in  connexion  with  this 
promotion,  he  soon  afterwards,  resigned  his  dignity  and  withdrew 
into  comparative  retirement.  The  rest  of  bis  days  were  spent 
pardy  at  Naxianaus  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  partly  on  his 
Dcigbbouring  patrimonial  estate  at  Arianxus,  where  he  fdlowed 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits,  e^iecially  poetical  conqiasilioii, 
until  hb  death,  which  occurred  in  389  or  390.  His  festival  fi 
celebrated  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  3  5th  andjotb  of  January, 
in  the  Western  on  the  9ih  of  May  (duplex). 

His  extant  works  consist  of  poems,  epistles  and  orations.  '  The 
poems,  which  include  eplnrams,  elegies  and  an  autobiogra^kal 


■ketch,  have  been  tre^nily  printed,  the  aditio  trintept  being  ib^ 
Aldine  (IS04).    Other  edicioni  arc  thou  of  Tollius  (if 


1696)  and 


Mumlon  I.17C9):  a  volume  of  Carmina  uUela  also  has  been  edited 
by  Dtonke  (1840).  The  tr^^rdy  entitled  X^nit  nirx'"  UKualW 
included  is  certainty  nM  genuine.  Gregory's  poetry  did  not  absUrb 
hii  best  energies;  it  was  adapt«d  in  hii  later  yaars  u  a  recreation 
rnlher  thnn  as  a  serious  pursuit;  thus  It  is  occoslorully  delicate, 

ficaphic.  beauiifut,  but  it  is  not  sustained.  0(  [ho  hymns  nunc 
Mvo  p.^'^srd  into  ecclesiastical  use.  The  Iciter5  are  entitled 
I  .1  hi);(ii-r  place  in  literature.  They  are  always  easy  and  natural; 
Ti'l  th<-r<'  \i  nuihiitg  [ori-cd  in  the  manner  in  which  tbeiraculc.  witty 
iind  profound  sayings  arc  i»troduced.  Those  to  Basil  introduce  us 
10  tlk.  Story  of  a  mos^  romantic  Irictidship,  those  to  Cledonius  have 
thcob^l  vahie  for  their  bearing  on  the  ApoIKmHan  controveny. 
As  aK  orator  he  wa^  n  facile,  vigorous  and  persuasive,  that  men 
lofKot  hi*  smnll  stature  and  emaciated  countenance.  Forty-five 
iirjuoni  an-  cKt.int.  Gregory  was  less  an  indcpcniltnt  theologian 
than  an  intcrprtltr.  He  w.is  influenced  by  Athanasuis  in  his  Christ- 
ology,  by  OfiRcn  in  his  anthropology,  for,  thoujrh  teaching  origirat 
sin  and  deriving  human  mortality  from  the  Pall,  he  iiWMls  on  the 
ability  of  the  human  will  to  choose  the  good  and  10  co-openie  in  the 
work  o(  salvation  with  the  will  of  God.  Though  poisrssed  neither  of 
I>jsir*ettt  ofgoverninenl  nor  of  Grvgorv  o(  Nyj'*  twcr  of  specu- 
l.itive  lllought,  he  worthily  takes  a  plate  in  ih.it  iriumvnte  of 
CaraHd^jtM^bM  the  Ctlbolic  Church  gratefully  WMgiaes  W 
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■  i^L*  ^Bufl.  iJsnV,  the  tubtequent  editions 
=  Auiik  -Pins.  16119,  ib'i:  aucta  cx  inlerprcM- 

sv;-  a  is^  BcnrdKtiiwa  (begun  in  1778,  but 
s  R»oluiion  kiuJ  not  comiikii'd  unitl 

—  oditorl  and  of  Mi^nc.  The  Theabtital 

'  K  I  MiMMi)  m-erc  puSlitlwd  srpantctjr  at 
-■c 

.  :i:      cf  Crtgnry  N-uiauvn  arc  to  be  found 
— .-_  -s.  >>K<nicn,  Th(.-oilorct  aiw]  RuAnu*.  «i  well 

-  -  _--  r'K-j.  Thcd^tladL-rivTctfnnnihcKoiaurtC) 

•""5<  t^e  awount  of  Suiriav.    The  eariier 
.1.       1  2J  Tillcmont  {Ueni.  Eiil.  t.  ix.)  amt 
^    .  ^  .1  .  acre  used  liy  Cilition.   Sec  alM  C. 

-  _  L-  ■  dir  TkrMnte  (1815;  Eng.  trans,  by 

-~     *.  E-  i-'ir.  Si  Cr/enirr  de  f{-t:ia»z^;  10  Pi'r, 
■ -w   :* —  :  ^\otixtni,nevue  rnliifHe  dr  qHflquft 
.  '^k-::k  i  HI  Gripiirr  de  Nasionx  (iMtqI; 
^         n  i,  441-582,  and  ¥.  Logfa  in 

^  -s.      f  .'i.  Thtotoiic,  vii,  1^8. 

VTSSA  <f.33W-  J06),  one  of  the  four 
•n  Z^jr^  Churth,  dcsisnated  by  one  of  the 
— .j=.-ia*~i  father ol  fathers,"  wasa  }-ounKcr 
-V  ->-i:'.  bahop  of  Cac$arL-a,  and  was  born 
-.^•z-^-.:.  iSMit  A.O.  For  his  education 

-J  :  ■  brother.    At  a  compuratively 

-If  ~— handheld  for  some  time  theoITice 
fi':9ef;geR:ly  be  manifcucd  a  desire  to 
.      tiT-J^  life  as  a  rhetorician,  an  impulse 

-  .?f  jirsesi  remonslrances  of  Cref!or>-  of 
_  ■  .-.-!  frji-ihewasordaincdby  his  brother 
_  '  —  -i  NjiBa.  a  small  town  in  Cappadocia. 
,  ".■  „.       :sti!3dc<nialedata)  to  haveadoptcd 

-  in  favour  of  the  ccliliacy  of  the 
.er^tiiJ  from  bis  wife  Thcostbia,  who 

_1,  -      r;rch.    Hb  strict  orthodoxy  on  the 
■•       ;>e  Incarnation,  together  witti  his 
"-^  i  -  -^-.-J  !o  nuke  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 

■  1-.  -"  %ii3X  that  lime  in  the  ascendant 
V-  .— .-"      ^  emperor  Valens;  and  in  375. 

-  ; -zcdby  IK-mctriusthc  Arian  Kovtrnor 

fx  alleged  im'gularii  its  in  his 
'  '  .  r*'.k>n  of  (be  finance*  o{  his  dinccs«-. 
'  ^J"  and  Valcns  sent  him  into  exile, 

-  -.'A  'Mc  puUfnition  of  iho  edict  of 
.  _  ..'.--.-r^iiiiihetookpartiniheprocei'dings 

-  1;  Aniiocb  in  Caria,  principally  in 
■l-v<-' At  the  great  ecumenical 

J  -.-f!e  in  381,  he  was  a  conspicuous 
''.-.:».-5  fj'ih;  actording  to  Nicephonis, 
_ .  -  •  >     Nicvne  crwid  were  cnt  iiily  due 
*. :  j!jicn»cnt  is  of  doubtful  authority. 

■  apprwi^l"!  is  shown  by  ihc  facts 
~  *", '-fstal  the  CMnsecration  of  Cufiory 
^  «M  chosen  10  deliver  the  funeral 
"  . . .  ^  -jlV  first  president  of  the  council. 

■  ^rti  t^')>  he  was  commissioned 
j    in  onkr  the  churches  of  Arabia, 

''   ~'\)sim  he  also  visited  Jcrusakm. 
""-j  from  this  jounicy  may.  in  part  at 

-  "      fjmou*  ^  CUiilib:is  lliero- 

^.trrnhn^y  again  in  Consianiinople; 

-  '  hiiwral  oiationi  of  Ihc  princess 

cmpicss  Pbcilla.  Once  more 
■  *  been  present  ill  thai  metropolis 
'  ~  "il  ^  Neclarius  to  scith: 

-  ^  ^iL^amoBIt  Ihe  Iwhops  of  Arabia; 
■  -- -^Xjooiticcotiono!  (he  new  church 
^:  ^  ^  ^^jj),  occuion  there  is  ceason  to 
■'  '-^-;*-'*'^|ybo(  wronrfy  known  ai  that 
jjjjvered.  The  eiact  daieol  his 

"^AiB  "* 
taOKek  ChurA  «n  the  10th  of 


ar 


Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  not  so  firm  and  able  an  admintstratoi 
as  his  brother  Basil,  nor  so  magnificent  an  orator  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  but  he  excelled  them  both,  aLke  as  a  speculative 
and  constructive  theologian,  and  in  the  wide  extent  of  his 
acquirements.  H'lf  teaching,  though  SLrialy  triniiatian,  shows 
considerable  freedom  and  originality  of  thought;  in  many 
pcHnls  his  mental  and  spiritual  aHintiics  with  Origeo  show 
themselves  with  advantage,  as  in  his  doctrine  of  iracoriffravit 
or  final  restoration.  There  are  marked  panthrisiic  tendencies, 
e-g.  the  inclusion  of  sin  as  a  necessary  part  of  (he  cosmical  process, 
which  mate  him  akin  to  the  pantheistic  monopbysitcs  and  to 
some  modern  thinkers. 

Hii  style  hja  been  frequently  praised  by  competent  authoritin  for 
swcoinvas,  ikhnvas  .ind  desance.  His  numerous  works  may  be 
cl.-iwilird  uniU'r  Ave  heads:  (ij  Treatises  io  doctrinal  and  polemical 
thcolosy.  CX  these  the  most  important  is  that  Agflinsl  Eunemius 
in  twelve  books.  It:  doctrinal  thesis  (which  Is  supported  with 
great  philoHuphic  acumen  and  rhetorical  power)  is  the  divinity  and 
Cfin^ubstjnltjliiy  of  the  Word;  incidentally  the  character  of 
Dakil,  whirh  Eunomius  had  asnrrtcd,  is  vindtcited,  and  the  heretic 
himself  is  hi'ld  up  to  scorn  and  cnntcmpl.  Thi^  is  the  work  which, 
most  prolxtbly  m  a  iJiortrr  draft,  was  rejd  by  its  author  when 
at  Can>tan(inople  befurc  Grinury  NazUnzcn  and  Jerome  in  3t)i 
((eroine.  Dt  vir.  ill.  118).  To  tiic  name  cUs»  bi.-iong  the  treatise 
To  AUoriui,  atriintt  the  iritheiiil*;  On  Failh,  against  the  Arians; 
On  Coiamiin  Kpfiom,  in  cxplan-iiisn  of  the  terms  in  current  employ, 
mciit  wilh  rc;;ard  to  the  Trinity;  Jen  S^llofiimi,  against  the 
Mantchatans;  To  Theophilui,  against  ihr  Apa1linari.ins;  an  Aniir- 
rhfifc  against  the  lamc;  Afiml  Fate,  a  disnutation  with  a  heathen 
jihiliMopher:  Dt  o»ima  tt  nurrtrttmn,  a  dinloRuc  with  bis  dying 
Ktmcr  Macrina ;  and  (he  Orvlia  ealrcktliia  nutna,  an  argument  for  the 
incarnation  as  the  best  possible  form  of  reflemptioR,  intended  to 
«.anvincc  ediirated  paiians  and  Jews,  (i)  Practical  tmtiies.  To 
this  caieRory  brioiw  the  tracts  On  Virfinily  and  On  Pilgrimatet;  as 
alfothc  Canoniial  Ebit!U  uiton  the  ruk'sof  penance.  (3]  Eiiiio>itory 
and  homilctical  worlcs,  including  thu  lUxaiattron,  and  wvi-nl  serio* 
of  ditcourtch  On  the  Workmiinship  0}  Man,  On  Iht  Insinplicm  p/  (Ac 
Pialms,  On  tkt  Sixth  PiaJn.  On  Iht  first Ihrcr  Chaplrrt  ef  Eiclctia>Ui. 
On  CantitUi,  On  Ike  Lord')  Prayrr  and  On  Ike  Ei[lu  Bealiludtt. 
(4)  Itiogrnphicai,  consisting  chic-fly  of  funeral  oration*.    (5)  Letter*. 

The  only  comrileie  editions  of  the  whole  works  are  those  by 
Fronton  le  Due  (Fronlo  DueHus,  l^jris,  1615;  wilh  additions,  1618 
and  I63B)  and  by  MiRnc.  G.  H.  Fortie*  began  an  excellent  critical 
etiilion.but  only  two  [art*  of  the  first  volume  appeared  (Uurntisland, 
1855  and  i86f)  containing  the  ExplUalio  apolofelita  in  krxaimtron 
and  the  De  opiJUio  kaminis.  Of  the  new  edition  ivojcctcd  by  F, 
Ckhler  only  the  first  volume,  containing  the  Opera  di'tmotira,  h.11 
appi'ored  (1R65).  There  have  been  numerous  ciliiions  of  scvit.iI 
9int;le  treaiim,  .is  for  example  of  the  Oralis  t^ltckrtiea  |J.  V,. 
Krabingcr,  Munich,  t838;  J.  H.  Crawley,  Cambitdsv,  liyoj).  De 
pntalionr  and  Dt  anima  el  rttutrfttien*. 

Sec  F.  W.  Fariar,  Litesoftke  Foihen,  ii.  56-81,  the  monneraph  by 
I.  Rupp  {Grcfors,  dts  Bilekvft  von  Nyiia,  LrStn  imd  Meinuntm, 
uinrie,  ift,'M}>  and  romure  t*.  Heyns  {Diipnlalia  kislorito-lheelogua 
it  Grtf.  JVyjs.,  1835),  C.  W.  McAler  {Cretfrii  Nyis.  dotirintm  dt 
komiaii  mlara  et  ulns/raril  e(rHM  Oriiniana  comparatii,  t(l54)  and 
J.  N.  Stiglcr.  Die  PtycMntit  its  h.  Crriort  rmt  Nysia  (Ke0-n«l)urit, 
i8,S7).  and  many  smaller  monographs  cited  in  Hauck-ikraog'a 
Ratttnejk.fUT  preL  Tkrat.  ViL  149. 

OREGORY,  ST,  OF  TOURS  (538-594).  bistorian  of  the  Franks, 
was  bom  tn  Ihc  chief  city  of  the  Arvemi  (the  modern  CIcrmunt- 
FL-rrand)  on  ihc  30th  ef  November  538.  His  real  name  was 
Georgius  Florcniius,  Georgius  being  his  grandfather's  name  and 
Florentius  his  father's.  He  was  called  Gregory  alter  his  maternal 
great-grendlbtbR',  the  bidtop  of  Langres.  Gregory  belonged  tu 
an  illustrious  scoatarial  family,  many  of  whose  members  held 
hiRh  ofTicc  in  the  church  and  bear  honoured  names  in  the  history 
of  Chrisiiamly.  He  was  descended,  it  is  said,  from  Vcttius 
EiMgathus,  who  was  martyred  at  Lyons  in  177  with  St  Pothlnus; 
his  paternal  uncle.  Callus,  was  bishop  of  Cleiinont;  his  maternal 
grand-uncle,  Ntcetius  (St  Niziei),  occupied  the  sec  of  Lyons; 
and  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Euphronius,  bbhop  of  Tours. 

Gregory  lost  his  father  early,  and  his  mother  Arnwniaria 
settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
her  near  Ckvaillon,  where  her  am  often  visited  her.  Gregory  was 
brought  up  at  ClMmwil-Fcrrand  by  his  unde  Callus  and  by  his 
■UGccsBor,  Avitus,  and  there  he  received  his  education.  Among 
profane  authors  he  read  (be  first  sir  books  of  the  Aentid  and 
Sallust's  history  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  but  his  education 
mi.  Mioly  Rli|i9US>  The  priDGiples  of  religion  he  kvnt  Iron 
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Jh*  WUe,  Si4>'<^  Sevcnu  ud  MRie  live*  of  srints,  but  to 
pitristic  litcnturc  and  Uifi  subtletiea  of  theology  be  muioed 
I  Blnntcer.  Ib  563^  at  the  ige  of  twenty>&ve,  he  was  ardahed 
deacon.  Falling  seriously  ill,  he  went  to  Touts  to  seek  a  rare  at 
ibc  tomb  ol  St  Hartio.  At  Toiin  be  Imd  witk  EupfaroniiU, 
and  so  fTcat  wu  Um  ymag  vu's  popuUritjr  that,  mi  tbc  death 
of  Euphroniua  In  5731  the  pcopk  manimoiiily  dtBignaKd  bim 
bishop. 

At  that  time  Toun  belonged  to  AustnsUt  xul  King  SIgpbeit 
hastened  to  confirm  Orcgory'a  election.  After  the  assaasination 
Af  Sigebert  (s7S)i  the  provitice  was  ruled  by  Chilperic  for  nine 
years,  during  which  period  Gregory  displayed  the  greatest  energy 
in  protecting  hia  totrn  and  church  from  the  Fronltish  king.  Be 
had  to  contend  with  Count  Lcudast,  the  governor  of  Tours; 
despite  all  the  king's  threats,  he  refused  to  give  up  Chilperic's 
ion  BSeroving,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  his  father's  wrath 
at  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin;  and  he  defended  Bishop  Pre* 
teitAtus  against  Cht^ric,  by  whom  be  had  been  condemned 
Ibr  cefebratiitg  the  marriage  of  Merovech  and  Queen  Brunhtlda. 
In  580  Gregory  was  hUnself  accused  before  a  council  at  Bemy  ol 
using  abusive  language  against  Queen  Fredegond,  but  be  cleared 
himself  of  the  charge  by  no  oath  and  was  acquitted.  On  the 
death  of  Chilperic,  Tours  remained  for  two  years  (584-585)  in 
tiie  lands  of  Guntram,  but  wlien  Gunttam  adopted  Idb  nephew 
Childebert,  Slgebcrt's  son,  it  agahi  became  Austrasiaa.  Tins 
doange  was  welcome  to  Giegory,  who  often  visited  the  court, 
la  5I6  be  was  at  Cobienc,  and  on  hia  return  to  Yvois  (the 
Biodeni  Caiigban)  visited  the  stylite  Wuttlaic;  in  58S  we  hear 
<rf  him  at  Uetz  and  also  at  Clialoii-sur-SaAne,whitiier  he  was  sent 
to  ^>taia  from  Kbig  Guntnun  the  ratificatiwi  of  the  pact  of 
Anddot;  in  593  he  was  at  Orleans,  whtn  Childebert  had  juU 
succeeded  his  uncle  Cuniran>.  IntbelntemltdtheH  jonnieys 
he  governed  Tours  with  giMt  firama,  n^fwilm  diaordsra 
and  reducing  the  monks  aad  nuhs  to  ebedlnoL  He  died  on 
the  I7tfa  of  November  594. 

Gtigpwy  left  nuuty  writings,  of  which  be  himself  tfves  an 
enameration  it  the  end  of  his  Hisleria  Ftancarmm  "  Decern 
Kbrae  Ifistoriarum,  acptem  Uiracnloriini,  uoutn  deVita  Pat  rum 
•cripsi;  in  Psaherii  tractatu  iibrum  unum  commenUtus  sum; 
de  CnisHiuB  etiam  eccteansttda  unum  Iibrum  condidi."  The 
>c&  boAki  of  Uatory  are  discussed  below.  The  seven  books  of 
■dracha  are  divided  Into  the  De  g/oria  marlyrum,  the  Dt 
^HMtibu  taHtti  Jvliam,  four  books  of  iSiraado  samOi  UvHtU, 
end  the  D«  gftfia  cmfasarmm,  the  last  de^ng  mainly:  with 
confMon  who  had  dwrit  in  tbe  cities  of  Toun  and  Clermont. 
Tbe  Vilaa  patmrn  consists  of  twenty  Uogrsiphies  of  bishops, 
abbots  and  bcnniu  belobgiag  to  Ganl.  The  cocnmeirtary  00  the 
Psalms  is  lost,  the  preface  and  the  titles  of  the  t^aptert  alone 
being  cxtanti  The  Ueatiae  De  airaibia  KtUsiaHich,  disoovenxl 
iuiSssiiaaBturgicalmanualfordctcrminfngtbe  hour  of  divers 
ioGtarnal  pOoes  bf  the  poakMi  of  tbe  stars.  Gregory  also  left 
» life  of  Gt  Andnw,  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  a  history'  ol 
the  Seven  Sbtpers  of  Ephesns,  tmalated  from  6yriac. 

Hia  most  Important  work,  however,  is  Uie  Histvria  Fnnurmm^ 
«ldch  b  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  foiir  books,  irbich 
««e  ampeied  tt  one  tfane,  cover  the  period  from  the  Creadon 
ol  the  worid  to  the  death  of  fflgebert  In  S75-  The  ^rat  book, 
which  is  a  mere  compilotiea  from  the  cbrontdes  of  St  Jeromo 
and  OiMius,  is  of  Ho  value:  Tlie  second  book,  fmn  397  to 
511,  desk  with  tbe  invaifona  of  tbe  Frank*,  and  is  based  on 
the  hMoriet  of  Svlpicias  Alesander  and  Renatus  Profoturuff 
Prigeridui,  now  ton;  M  the  catalogues  of  tbe  bidmps  of  Clef 
Dionl  and  Tonrs;  on  some  fives  of  saints,  e.(.  Remlgla^  and 
Vwcntius,  now  lost;  on  thv  asndi  of  AHes  and  Angbra,  now 
IM;  «Bd  on  lagenda,  dtber  collected  by  Gregory  himself  from 
onl  tradition,  or  cMttOeiM  er  epka  written  in  tbe  Latin  sMl 
Germanic  laDguagee.  In  tberlbMslMl  fourth  bobks  the  eatfie« 
part '»  based  on  materials  collected  ftem  men  older  than  himself; 
of  Ok  bter  events  he  Was  hlmtetf  an  eye-witness.  The  fifth  and 
ainb  books,  BP  to  the  deitfa  of  Chilperic  Cs84),d«l«tthntt(et« 
trtMahhowncaperienee.  TbetfMiixbotHuueofteriMpatUfe 
Ift  tb*  MSS;,  and  ft  .wni  dM«  nkud  thM  wM  omA  Vf  Hn 


dnoaicler  Fiedegulus  ia  kis  abridgment  of  Gictoity's  bbtory. 
To  the  first  six.  books  Gregory  subsecincntly  added  Chapters  oi) 
the  bisliops  Salonius  and  Sagittarius,  and  on  his  quarrels  With 
Felix  of  Nantes.  The  autbeatldty  of  these  chapters  baa  boca 
urtdcservedly  attacked  by  Catholic  writers.  Books  vfi.  to  a.; 
from  584  to  591,  wccc  written  in  tbe  form  of  a  diaiy;  of  each 
important  event,  as  it  occuned,  he  inserted  an  accout  la  MS 
book.  The  bst  six  books  at*  of  great  liistorical  value. 

Gregory  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  contemporary  event*. 
He  was  fretjocRlty  at  court,  and  he  found  Toura  on  e«elleiit 
place  for  coUectiag  infonnatinu  TlM  shrirte  of  St  Martin, 
attracted  tbe  nek  from  all  quarters,  and  the  basilica  of-tbe  saint 
was  a  favourite  sanctnary-for  politlcd  refugeea.  Moreover,' 
Touts  was  <m  the  Id^  road  between  the  north  and  wuth  of 
France,  and  was  a  convenient  stage  for  traveHen,  tbe  am-, 
basaadors  giring  to  and  from  Spabi  frequently  halting  tbert. 
Gregory  iriied  every  one  with  qoestions,  and  in  this  way  gathered 
a  great.maas  of  detailed  Information.  He  was,  besides,  at  gmt 
pains  lo  be  an  Impartial  wriur,  but  nnti  not  always  succmfuL' 
His  devotion  to  Aiatraria  made  him  very  bitter  against,  and 
perhaps  unjust  to,  the  sovereigns  of  Ncustria,  ChQpeifc  and 
Fredegond.  As  an  orthodox  Christian,  he  had  no  good  word 
for  the  Ariaos.  He  excuses  the  crimes  of  kings  who  protected 
the  church,  such  as  Govis,  Clotaire  I.  and  Gunttam,  but  had 
no  mercy  for  those  who  violated  ccdenastical  privileges.  Thit 
attitude,  no  doubt,  explains  hia  hatred  for  OUtpenc.  But  if 
Gregory^  historical  judgments  aresuqwct,  be  at  least  concealed 
nothing  and  invented  nothing;  and  we  can  correct  his  judgments 
by  his  own  narrative.  His  history  is  a  curious  compound  of 
arltesuiess  and  shriiwdncss.  He  was  ignorant  of  tbe  mles  til 
grammar,  confused  gendcTs  and  cases,  and  wrotein  the  vernacular 
Latin  of  hh  time,  apart  from  certain  passages  which  are  especi- 
ally elaborated  and  filled  with  poetical  and  elegant  expresfons^ 
But  In  spite  of  his  shortcomings  he  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
writer,  and  his  ihastery  of  the  art  of  narrative  has  earned  forhiia 
the  name  of  the  Herodotus  of  the  barbarians. 

T,  Riiin.m  brouRht  out  :i  complete  edition  of  Giegory's  works  at 
Paris  in  1609.  The  bc?t  modem  complete  edition  is  that  of  Wi 
Anidl  and  ii.  Kmscti  in  Mom.  Gtrm.  hisL  tfripl,  rv.  Umm.  (vol.  i., 
1S35).  Oi  the  many  »litioni  of  the  HUUma  Francomm  may  be 
nicnfioned  those  of  C.uadcc  and  Taianoe  in  the  Soe.  dt  Vkia.  i» 
Fr,in<i  (4  %'<i1s..  with  French  translatiiAi,  1S3&-183B),  of  Omrnit  (thi 
first  six  Ijooks;  a  reproductioa  of  the  Corvev  MS.)  and  of  C.  CimIoA 
(ihc  last  tour  books;  a  reproduction  of  the  BryHelaMS.  No.  9^403). 
Creear>''s  haeioErapbic  works  were  Dublished  tqr  H.  Bovdier  ui  the 
Sx.  dt  fhist.  a»  Fraiue  (4  vols.,  vith  French  transbrion,  1857-1864I. 
Cf.  I.  W.  Ldbell.  Creggrvon  Tews  uh4  s*iHe  ZtU  (and  ed.,L«ipi(K, 
■868);  G.  Monod.  "lEtudes  critiques  aw  lea  sotnoM  de  lliitntire 
mfrovinnenne  "  in  the  BiHl.  dt  lEitl*  d*a  Hamlet  EltMj  (iS73>j 
G.  Kunh,  "  CregotredeToursetles^udeaclas^uesau  V1**«M  . 
in  the  Riviie  Jcs  gueitions  JUrfon'gtiM  fxxiv.  586  ieO;,  1878]:  Max 
B<Mnet,U  lMUHJtOr4t'irfi*ToMn(niw,taaoy.  Feraetafls,Me 
UlyMe  Chevalier,  BaMrtofRi^CrndcdJ.  (C.Pr.)  ' 

flRtoORT  TBI  ILUTMIIIATOR.  the  reputed  foooder  of  the 
Amietdan  ChuKh.  Hb  legend  Is  bridly  as  follows.  His  father 
Anak,  head  of  the  Pnthfan  dan  of  SuAta,  was  bribed  about 
the  time  of  bis  birth  {e.  ^7)  by  tbe  Saasa&id  king  oT  P«sla  ttt 
assasdnatc  tbe  Armenian  king,  Cfc0H«cs,  who  was  of  Uie  old 
Anactd  dynaity,  and  father  of  Tiridates  or  Ttdat ,  first  ChrlsliaB 
king  of  Annenia.  Anak  was  slain  by  bis  victim's  soIdiers;^ 
Gregory  was  rescued  by  his  Christian  nurse,  carried  lo  Caesarea 
in  Cnppadecia,  andbroaght  upa  Christian.  Grown  to  manhood 
he  look  service  tmder  Tiridates,  now  king  vi  Armenia,  in  order^ 
by  htsownflddltytoatonefbrhlsfBther'sireachery.  Presently^ 
at  a  feast  df  Anahite  Gregory  refused  to  assist  his  sovereign  in 
offering  pagan  sacrifice,  and  his  parentage  being  now  revealed, 
wu  thrown  bito  a  deep  pit  at  Artashat,  where  he  languished 
for  reurtcen  ytfars,  during  whkh  petsecotEon  raged  in  Armenia: 

The  scene  erf  the  legend  now  ^ifts  to  Rome,  where  Diedctnu) 
falls  in  h>ve  with  a  lovely  nun  named  RipdmC;  she,  rather  than 
gratify  his  passion,  flecri  with  her  abbess  Gaiana  and  sevCraT 
priests  to  Armenia.  Dtoclettan  asks  her  back  of  Tiridates,  Whtf 
meanwhile  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  himself.  He  too  is  flouted; 
and  fn  hb  rage  tortures  and  days  her  and  her  companlom.' 
The  (nditioMi  ditt  of  this  namcre  ii  lbe_  sth  oC  October, 
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tai     Pro^-iienw.  incensed  it  mch  cruelty,  tnnis  Tlridata 
r~^^«'.l>A  bov.  ud  afBkts  hit  Mibjecti  with  inadiim;  but  hii 
^^»fv«3d.±«nt.  hiS  a.  KveUtion  to  bring  Grepny  buk 
^  *  Tte  k-i-TS  consenW,  the  »*int  i*  icdmimed,  the 

J*  -^x  ik-**->-*^«o  martyrs  sotcmnly  inteired,  uxl  the 
g  ijiii-**  lutening  lo  Gregoiy'i  homilies  for 

•'^  iji-*.  This  all  took  pUce  at  Valar^pai.  where 

'^'^        y  to  us  a  site  on  which  to  build  shrines  for  the 

^'T^^  Ek^-^*^  ^''^  GaiAna,  saw  the  Son  of  God  come  down  in 
"^S*"  jj^L  J**'-  the  rtars  ol  heaven  attending,  and  smite  ihe 
*  ^  j^-iea  hammer  till  the  nether  world  resounded 

•"^^4^.^^  "Thxe*  chapels  were  buill  on  the  spot,  and  Gregory 
^  ^rcaa  there  and  elsewhere  for  the  people  to  warship, 

T'^f^  ^  S      *^  doing  about  the  same  time  in  Georgia.  There 
a^-a«^  a  «a:ap^<*  ■l^'*^^  ^t)'        whose  temples  and  books 
^sirovel-    Tbc  tine  had  now  come  lor  Gregory,  who  was 
■Eu  a  la^xAi  and  fslber  of  two  sons,  lo  receive  ordination; 
Mte        :oCac^td*t<^I^"t>^0"lui>ed  and  consecrated 
'-t'       -x^  or  vkar-gencral  of  Armenia.    This  was  sometime 
'.^^  teVn  LeiMitius  may  have  acceded,  though  we  first 

*  Caeaarea  is  historical.  The  Frisian 

.        irv.>j^'«i-  »^  invented  btcr  by  the  Armenians  when't hey 
^uk"      -3         GrueLs,  in  order  to  give  to  their  church  the 
,"j       t>  »M  of  apottoUc,  at  least  of  divine  origin. 
UN.v>-i^3<       .^i^athangelus,  Tiridatea  went  t»  Rome  with 
-         "  xri^xcf*.  son  ol  Gregory,  and  Albianoa.  bead  of  the 
ia»dy.  lo  make  a  pact  with  Constantine,  newly 
vu*-'"--^       Lie  liilh,  and  receive  a  pallium  from  Silvesicr. 

"^j"     ^cT-rce*  mjke  Sardka  the  scene  of  meeting  and  name 
y.     ..^^  NxvnKdialastheprelatewhoaHendedConslanlinc. 

^      r.ajkxi  to  doubt  that  aome  such  visit  was  made  about 
.L  * .  .  ■  ■  ■  V.         tk<:  death  of  Maiimin  Daza  left  Conttantim 
,  twtifws  (W.£.  ix.  8)  that  the  Armenians 

^   u*.«;*>-  C^*->-''i>^       ancient  friend*  and  allies  of  the 
t'.*   1  '.''•i'-'^         Mjsimin  attacked  them  about  llie  year 
^!  '  ■       .vi»*vr>*">  of  Tiridales  was  probably  a  matter  of 
'  H:>  ti«*'.1s'm  """honeycombed  with  Christianity,  and 
T"^;  ^s.>;  *.■*  ^''^"*<  "here  he  foresaw  the 

^  V  xw  tjiih,  in  order  to  fortify  his  realm  against 

",.,.ati  w  IVivj.   FoDomng  the  same  policy  he  sent 
Li  I.*  council  of  Nice.    Gregory  is  related  to 

""**■"  ,  ^  i  ,liv<  it>  the  creed  which  AiisUccs  brought  back; 
^'  '^^ "       4  ^ticsi;  «n  Mount  Scbub  about  the  year  531,  and 

^■"^  S.!^"**  <r**''<'<  niwe  legend?    The  story  of  the 
j»  ^Wxt^i*  by  St  Nino  in  ihc  same  age  is  so  full  of 
'  -         »'*^  »vhcrci  so  closely  with  the  story  of  RipsimC 
-    ..4^  .>4:  1:  Kvms  ovcr-iceplical  to  nplain  the  laiw 
*"         ^  ,^  X  Jvu'>L*t  of  the  legend  o!  I'tisca  and  Valeria. 
_  "^H,;  »  J'i*>iu*oi  Dyant  and  Lozarof  Pharp  in  the  sth 
.,-1  ••Jf  the  re%'crence  with  which  their  memory 

' '  ^^i^..    W<  int»w  from  many  sources  the  prominence 
iwrheu  in  the  Phrygiaa  chwcli.  Nino's 
,  1^  .u.  W  such  a  femalcmissionaty.aodHniething 
'  '  ".[^^  1  Ki'-    i"*  story  of  her  Armenian  companions. 
"■  ^     ^t-.-  ''y  Agathangelus  is  a  compilation  of 

^     '.   .  ^«™dcred  into  Greek  550.    Prolessgr  Mart 

'  ^  ^^ii-iA'      Arabic  text  from  «  MS.  in  Sinai  which 
'  '"'       1.H  *  t  "'i'we  luJiiion.   A  letter  ^  Bishop  George 
'    ..  r'":*»t  «>f  the  lown  Anab.daied  714  (edited 

..    .         t''s':\cx>nt.tins  an  indeDcndcnttTMlitionof 
*  '    a  Koman  by  birth. 

,       <•■•»"»  ••CTrtions  we  can  still  discern  the  ini* 
^  t"!  bis  life.   He  did  not  really  illumine 

•    ~'  i-n*--a  lot  the  people  were  in  the  main  already 

'  ' ,       lai  »o>^onjtii-s  to  the  Adt^tioniit  or  Ebionite 
*.   .AAt  'as  dominant  in  the  far  £ast,  and  was 
•  vV-stMhinism.   Marcionilei and  MontadMa 
~      '~         I       ArtJ.   Gregory  persuaded  Tiridates 
~     '_  M  '!-.•>  tfi  the  old  paganism,  and  carried  out 


Armenia  from  the  Sananid  realm  and  allying  It  with  the  Graeco> 
Roman  empire  and  dviliaation.  He  set  himself  to  Hellcniie 
or  Catholicize  Armenian  Christianity,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
aire  set  up  a  faienrchy  officially  dependent  on  the  Cappadocian. 
He  in  eflcct  turned  his  country  into  a  province  of  the  Greek  see 
of  Cappadocia.  This  hierarcUcal  tie  was  soon  snapped,  but  the 
Hdlenizing  influence  continued  to  work,  and  bore  its  most 
abundant  fruit  in  thcsthcentury.  His  career  was  thusanalogoua 
to  that  of  St  Patrick  in  Ireland. 

AuTHoaiTiEs. — S.  Weber,  Die  CalMitrtu  Kirtln  m  Armtnin 
(Freiburg,  1903,  with  bibliaenpby)  i  Bollandiii  Aelo  lanclonim  stpL 
Urn.  $;  K.Otmm.Ui  iJuit  SamUMoirtt  dt  {"ArmimU  (Paris,  1899}: 
"  ChryicMtotn  "  in  Migne*  P-  Cr.  torn.  63,  col.  943  foil. ;  C.  Fortescue, 
riu  Armimim  Ouutk  {London^  iSn);  H.  Celzer,  Dit  Anfdnp  dtr 
orawHKikfM  JCircb  (Lripii^,.  iS99}'^C5Ui.  Witunseh.)i 
and  S.V.  "  Arroenien  "  tn  {fcrMg-Hauck  (Leipsic,  1897):  v.  Cut- 
Khmid.  KUint  Sckrifiem  (Leipiig,  1893);  Himpcl,  Grttor  dcr 
ErtttukUr,  KL  v.;  Iteaverdeni.  Hift.  0/  Arm.  Church  (Venice^ 
1875):  de  LagBide,  Atathani^t  (Cdltingen,  1888):  Arahak  Ter 
MiKclian,  Die  arm.  Kircke  {Leipzig,  1S91):  Palmieri.  "  La  Convert 
atone  ufficialc  dcgli  Ibcri,"  Orient  Chnsl.  (Rorne,  1902);  Rysielt 
Ein  Brief  GrctoTi,  ^rtetzt,  SludUa  uHd  Kriliktn,  56,  Dd.  \\«ii)t 
Satnueiian,  BAthriait  Amu»itiu  (Vieana,  1844) ;  Vcitcr,  "  Die  arm. 
Vitcr."  in  NlScU's  CMut^ J^OML  B.  3is->63.  (Mainz.  18B1- 
1M5);  Mahn.  fl-ia^ary  lie  JWiw*iii»  CBivii^tooa,  1B68}. 

..ir.j.  J"!  '  ■'  t-;iiriMn  -i  .'ill  ■ '  (F.  C  C) 

0EB6ORT  (G^priMr),  the  name  of  rixteen  popes  and  one 
ant  i- pope. 

Saint  GaecoRV,  •onamed  the  Great  (e.  540-604),  the  £nt 
ptqie  of  that  name,  and  the  last  of  the  (our  doctors  of  the  Laiin 
Church,  was  born  in  Rome  about  the  year  540,  His  father  wax 
Gordianus  "  the  regionaiy,"  a  wealthy  man  of  senatorial  rank, 
owner  of  iarse  eiutea  in  Sidly  and  <rf  a  palace  on  the  Caelian 
Hill  in  R(Mne;  his  mother  was  Silvia,  who  is  commemorated  as 
a  saint  on  the  3rd  erf  November.  Of  Gregory's  early  period  we 
know  few  details,  and  almost  all  the  dates  are  conjectural.  He 
received  the  bnt  edncation  to  be  had  at  the  time,  uid  was  noted 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  dulectic. 
Entering  00  a  public  career  be  held,  about  573,  the  high  office  of 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome;  but  about  574,  feeling  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  "  religions  "  life,  he  resigiied  his  poet,  founded 
sia  monasteries  in  Sid^  and  <me  In  Rone,  and  in  the  last — ths 
famous  monastery  of  St  Andiew— 4iecune  himself  a  monk. 
This  grateful  sedution,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  long  to 
enjoy.  About  578  he  was  ordained  "  seventh  deacon  "  (or 
possibly  ardideaoHi)  of  1  he  Roman  Churdi,  and  in  the  following 
spring  Pope  Priagius  H.  appointed  him  "  apocri^rius,"  or 
rctident  ambassador,  at  the  imperial  court  tn  Constantinople. 
Here  he  represented  the  interests  of  his  church  till  about  5f<6, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  made  abbot  of  St  Andrew's 
monastery.  His  rule,  though  papular,  was  charactetiicd  by 
great  severity,  as  may  be  infencd  from  the  story  ol  the  monk 
Justus,  who  was  denied  Christian  burial  because  be  had  secreted 
a  small  sum  of  money.  About  this  time  Gregory  completed  and 
published  his  well-known  exposition  of  the  book  of  Job,  com- 
menced in  Constantinople:  be  also  delivered  lectures  on  the 
Heptateuch,  the  books  of  Kinp,  the  Pr^theu,  Ibe  book  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  To  this  period,  moreover, 
Bede's  incident  of  the  English  slave-boys  (if  indeed  it  be  accepted 
as  historical)  ought  to  be  assigned.  Passing  one  day  throu^ 
the  Foruai,  Gregory  saw  some  handsome  slaves  offered  for  sale, 
and  inquired  ibrir  nation.  "  Angles,"  was  the  reply.  "  Good,", 
■aid  the  abbot,  "  they  have  the  tacit  of  angels,  and  should  be 
oriidrs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what  province  do  they 
come  ?"  "  From  Deira."  "  Deira.  Yea,  verily,  they  shall  be 
saved  from  Cod's  ire  (de  ira)  and  called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
How  to  the  king  of  that  eoimtiy  named  ?"  "  jGUa."  "  Then 
must  Allelulia  b^sung  in  ^EUa^  land."  Gregory  determined 
personally  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Britain,  and  with  the 
pope's  consent  actually  set  out  upon  the  mission,  but  on  the 
third  day  of  his  Journey  he  was  overtaken  by  messengers  recalling 
him  to  Rome.  In  the  year  590  Pela^us  II.  died  of  the  plague 
that  was  ra^ng  in  the  dty;  whereupon  the  clergy  and  people 
ueaninMusty  elMie  Gregory  as  hit  successor.  The  abbot  did  his 
baa  10  nvoid  tbt  dlsnUy,  ptUligaad  itejOBpcnr  UnAat  M 
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10  nXMy  Ml  dection,  nd  even  nfetKttted  going  into  hlcKng; 
but, "  whik  be  w  pnpiring  for  flight  and  concralmeat,  he  was 
aeiMd  and  canied  nd  drigged  to  the  baiilia  of  St  Peter," 
and  tbcK  cooMCntcd  biihop,  on  the  3rd  of  September  590. 

the  fdoncm  ytm  of  Gregory's  pontificate  were  marked 
by  czinonlinary  vigour  and  anivit}'.  "  He  never  rested," 
•rites  a  biognplwr,  he  was  always  engaged  In  providing  for 
the  iBtemtt  ef  his  people,  or  in  writing  some  composition 
««thy  of  the  church,  or  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  heaven 
by  tht  grace  o(  coDtcmpbtlon.'*  Hk  mode  of  life  was  simple 
and  ascetic  in  the  extreme.  Having  banished  all  lay  attendants 
trom  his  palace,  be  luirounded  himself  with  clerics  and  monks, 
•ttb  whom  he  lived  as  though  he  were  still  in  a  monastery.  To 
tbe  nhitual  needs  of  his  people  be  ministered  with  pastoral 
aeal,  HCQueotly  appointing  "stations"  and  deUvcring  mrnons; 
■or  «•>  he  less  solicitous  in  providing  for  their  physical  ncces- 
litica.  Dfluonrici  (offices  of  alms)  and  guest-houses  were 
VbenJly  endowed,  and  free  distributions  of  food  were  made  to 
tbe  poor  ia  the  convents  and  basilicas.  The  funds  for  these 
and  aiiiular  purposes  were  supplied  from  lite  Patrimony  of 
Si  Peter— Uk  papal  estates  in  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  Gaul, 
Dalmatia  and  Africa.  These  extensive  doiQains  were  usually 
idmiiustercd  by  specially  appointed  agents, — rectors  and 
defumofl^— who  resided  on  the  spot;  but  the  general  lupcr'io- 
IcndcBCe  devdved  upon  tbe  pope.  In  this  sphere  Gregory 
nacifested  rare  capacity.  Me  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  papal 
bndlonla.  During  his  pontificate  the  estates  increased  in 
value,  while  at  the  same  Ome  tbc.real  grievances  of  tbe  tcnanU 
*m  redressed  and  th«r  genersi  paitloii  was  materially  inpravcd. 
Giecory's  principal  fault  as  a  man  of  buriness  was  that  be  was 
iadtacd  to  be  too  Itvisb  of  his  revenues.  It  is  said  that  be  even 
inpoveriahcd  dw  treasury  of  tbe  Roman  Church  by  bis  unlimited 
cbaritiei. 

U'iLhin  the  strict  boimdi  of  his  patriarchate,  i.t.  the  churches 
si  the  tubuibicarian  provinces  and  the  islands,  it  was  Gregory's 
paliEy  to  watch  with  particular  care  over  the  election  and 
ffwipliw*  ^  the  bishops.  With  wise  toleration  he  was  willing 
10  recopiUe  local  devfattoos  from  Roman  usage  (ex-  >n  tbe 
ritual  of  baptism  and  confirmation),  yet  be  was  n^ute  to 
■itbatand  any  unauthorized  usurpation  of  rights  and  privileges, 
nil  following  rules  he  took  pains  to  enforce:  that  clerics 
ia  hiriy  ofdeis  ^uld  not  cohabit  with  their  wives  or  permit  any 
wamea,  except  those  albwed  by  the  canons,  to  live  in  their 
bourn;  that  clerics  accused  on  ecclesiastical  01  lewr  criminal 
chariea  diould  be  tried  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  that 
dtria  in  holy  orders  who  had  lapsed  should  "  utterly  forfeil 
Ifccironknand  never  again  approach  the  ministry  of  the  altar 
that  the  revenues  of  each  church  should  be  divided  by  its  bishop 
into  four  equal  parts,  to  be  assigned  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy, 
the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  tbe  church. 

In  his  rcUtiolis  with  ihe  churches  which  lay  outside  the  strict 
Imiia  of  bis  patriarchate,  in  uorthcTn  Italy,  Spain,  Gaui,  Africa 
and  Illyricum  and  also  in  the  East,  Gregory  eonsbtently  used 
ha  influence  to  increase  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Roman 
Sec.  In  his  view  Rome,  as  the  sccof  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
■aa  fay  divine  right "  the  head  of  all  the  churches."  The  decrees 
i(«Riiicila  would  have  no  binding  force  "  without  the  authority 
Bad  consent  of  the  apostolic  sec  ":  appeals  might  be  made  to 
Some  against  the  decisions  even  ol  the  patriarch  of  Consianti- 
aople:  all  bishbps,  iiKluding  the  patriarchs,  if  guilty  of  heresy 
ar  uocasonical  proceedingi,  were  subject  to  correction  by  the 
pope.  "  If  any  fault  isdiscovrredina  bishop,"  Gregory  wrote, 
"I  know  of  no  one  who  is  nut  subject  to  the  apostolic  see." 
It  btnc  that  Gregory  respected  the  rights  oi  metropolitans  and 
disapproved  of  unnecessary  interference  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jnriadiction  canonically  exercised;  fiso  that  in  his  relstioos 
with  certain  churches  (e.f.  those  in  Africa)  he  found  it  expedient 
to  abatain  from  any  obiniuvc  assertion  of  Roman  claims.  But 
of  his  general  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  sincere  belief 
in  the  apottolic  authority  of  the  see  of  St  Peter,  his  outspoken 
SMertioa  of  it,  Uk  consistency  and  firmm-sa  with  which  in 
pnnin  he  awfaitHBed  it  U-t-  ia  bit  contrnvmies  wiib  tbe 


biahopa  of  Ravenna  concerning  the  use  of  the  pallium,  \rith 
Haximus  the  "  usurping "  bishop  of  Salona,  and  with  the 
patriarchs  of  Censtaatiaople  tn  icipea  of  tbe  title  "  ecumenical 
biiliope  contributed  greatly  to  build  up  tbe  qntem  of  papal 
absolutism.  Moreover  this  consolidation  of  aidritual  atithnkjr 
coincided  with  a  remarkable  development  of  tbe  tempord 
power  of  tbe  papacy.  In  Italy  Gregory  occupied  an  almott 
regal  position.  Taking  advanuge  of  the  opportunity  -rnhkh 
circumstances  offered,  he  boldly  stepped  into  the  place  whldi 
the  emperors  bad  left  vacant  and  tbe  Lombtid  kings  had  not  the 
streitgth  to  seize.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  pope  appeared 
as  a  political  power,  a  temporal  prince.  He  appointed  govemon 
to  cities,  Isstted  orders  to  generals,  provided  munitions  of  war* 
sent  bis  ambaasadon  to  negotiate  with  the  Lombard  king  and 
actually  dared  to  condude  a  private  peace  In  this  directtai 
Gregory  went  farther  than  any  of  his  predecess<m:  he  laid 
t  he  foundation  of  a  political  Influence  which  endured  for  centurio. 
"Of  the  medieval  papaqr,"  says  Uibnan,  "the  real  father  it 
Gregory  the  Great." 

The  first  monk  to  become  pope,  Gregory  was  naturally  a 
strong  supporter  of  meiusticism.  He  laid  himself  out  to  difftae 
the  system,  and  also  to  carry  out  a  reform  of  its  abuses  by  en- 
forcing a  stria  observance  of  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  (of  whom, 
it  may  be  noted,  he  waa  tlw  earliest  UogntiJier).  Two  sKgJit 
innovations  were  introduced:  the  minimum  age  of  an  abbot 
was  fised  at  siity,  and  the  period  of  novitiate  was  prolonged 
from  one  year  to  two.  Gregory  sought  to  protect  the  monfci 
from  episcopal  oppression  by  fuuing  frMIefla,  or  chartcit 
in  tesiraint  of  abiuct,  in  accordance  with  which  the  jariidicttai 
of  tbe  Ushops  over  the  monasteries  was  confined  to  t|^nll 
malten,  all  illegal  aggresuons  being  strictly  pnAiUted.  The 
documenu  arc  interesting  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  revolts* 
lion  which  eventually  emancipated  the  monks  altogether  from 
the  control  of  their  diocesans  and  brought  them  under  the  direct 
authority  of  tbe  Holy  Sec.  Moieover  Gregory  strictly  forbade 
monks  to  minister  in  pariah  churches,  ordaining  that  any  monk 
who  was  promoted  to  soch  ecclesiastical  cure  should  lose  all 
rights  In  his  monastery  and  should  no  longer  reside  tliere. 
"  The  duties  of  each  oflfice  separately  are  so  weighty  that  no  oM 
can  rightly  discharge  them.  It  fo  therefore  very  improper  that 
one  man  should  be  considered  fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
both,  and  that  by  this  means  the  cccl>siastical  order  should 
interfere  with  the  monastic  life,  and  the  rule  of  the  monastic 
life  in  turn  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  churches." 

Once  more,  Gregory  is  remembered  as  a  great  organlaer  «l 
missionary  enterfnise  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  heretics. 
Muse  important  was  the  two-fold  mission  to  Brilait^— of  St 
Augustiuc  in  506,  of  Ihlellilus,  Paulinus  and  others  in  601;  but 
Gregory  also  made  Hrenuous  efforts  to  uimmt  paganism  in  Gaid, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corrica,  Afianism  in  Spain,  Donatism 
fn  Africa,  Manicharism  hi  Sicily,lhc  heresy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
in  Islria  and  northern  Italy.  In  respect  of  tbe  methods  of 
conversion  which  he  advocated  he  was  not  less  intolerant  than 
his  conicmporaTies.  Towards  the  Jews,  however,  he  acted  with 
exceptional  lenity,  protecting  them  from  persecution  and 
securing  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  privileges.  The 
aixalled  "simoniacal  heresy,"  particularly  prevalent  in  CwaH, 
Illyricum  and  the  East,  he  repeatedly  attacked;  and  ogainst  tbe 
Galilean  abuse  of  promoting  bymen  to  bishoprics  he  protested 
with  vigour. 

The  extent  and  character  of  Gregory's  works  In  conneahm 
with  ihr  liturgy  and  tbe  music  of  the  church  is  ■  subject  of 
dispute.  If  we  are  to  credit  a  gth  century  biographer,  Gregory 
abbreviated  and  otherwise  simplified  the  Sacramentary  of 
Gelosius,  producing  a  revised  edition  with  which  his  own  name 
has  become  associated,  and  which  represents  the  groundwork 
of  the  modern  Roman  Missal.  But  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
introduced  three  changes  in  the  liturgy  iiself  (via.  the  addition 
of  some  words  in  tbe  prayer  Ham  ititur,  the  recitation  of  the 
Pater  Noster  at  the  end  of  the  Canon  immediately  before  the 
fraction  trf  tlie  bread,  and  lhe'chanlin(of  the  AU(JMl\&afo!as.Va. 
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^K"»  i«  tl»  «mT!«u.il  "coBiKCted  therewith  (forbidding 
dK~w  to  T*^^onn  riusical  pinion  of  the  service  except 
fbr  v-hiaitn|:  of  the  fMptl.  «nd  lubdeacons  to  vrar  chanibles), 
Dnib.*r  ibrtitrraal  "■>'  ihe  inim»l  evidence  appears  to  mirant 
bebrf  that  the  Givpi')>&  Sacraneniary  is  his  work.  Ecdcsiss- 
lioal  iraii.tton  further  ucribci  to  Gregory  the  compilation  of  an 
Aniiphoniry.  tbe  revision  and  tearrangement  of  the  lystera  of 
chuivh  music,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  ichola  auUomm, 
It  is  hifhlr  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  had  anything  to  do 
cither  with  the  Antiphonary  or  with  the  invention  Of  revival 
of  the  tismus  piuiMs;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  fioman  si n(ing- school,  though  he  may  have  interested 
hioiscU  in  its  endowment  and  extensioa 
,  Finally,  as  fourth  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  Gregoiy 
diima  the  ailCDtion  of  theologians.  He  is  the  link  between 
two  epochs.  Tbe  Last  of  the  great  Latin  Fathen  and  the  first 
repretcnialive  of  medieval  Catholicism  he  brings  the  dogmatic 
theology  of  Tvriullian,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  into  rriation 
with  tbe  Scholastic  speculation  of  lattr  ages.  "  He  connects  the 
Griicco-Ronun  with  the  Romano-Germanic  t>-pe  of  Christianity." 
His  leaching,  indeed,  b  neither  philosophical,  syslenutic  nor 
truly  ociginaL  Its  importance  lies  mainly  in  its  simple,  popular 
summariaationof  the  doctrine  oi  August ine( whose  worls  Gregory 
hiul  slwlicd  with  infinite  care,  but  not  always  with  insight), 
and  in  itH  detailed  exposition  of  various  rdigious  conceptions 
which  were  current  in  the  Western  Church,  but  had  not  hitherto 
been  defined  with  prt^cision  [e.g.  the  views  on  angclology  and 
demonology,  on  purgatory,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and.  the 
efficacy  of  relics).  In  his  exposition  of  such  ideas  Gregory  made 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  older  theology  and  influeiKed 
profoundly  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  future.  He  im- 
parirO  a  life  and  impulse  to  prevailing  tendencies,  helping  on  the 
construction  of  the  system  hereafter  to  bccomplelcd  in  Scholastic- 
ism. He  gave  to  lhcol<^y  a  tone  and  emphasis  which  could  not 
be  disroganU-d.  .  From  his  time  to  that  of  Aniebii  no  teacher 
of  equal  I'minrncc  arose  in  the  Church. 
]  (Gregory  died  on  the  iith  of  March  604,  and  was  buried  the. 
lamc  day  in  the  porlttu  of  the  basilica  of  St  Pcler,  in  front  of 
the  sacristy.  Translations  look  place  in  the  glh,  tjlh  and  ijth 
centuries,  and  the  remains  now  rest  beneath  the  altar  in  the 
chj|)el  of  Clement  \'lll.  In  respect  of  his  character,  while  most 
historians  agree  that  he  wa«  a  n-ally  great  man,  some  deny  thiLt 
he  was  alM  a  gtejt  saint.  The  worst  blot  on  his  fair  fame  is  bis 
adulatory  congratuUlion  of  the  murderous  usurper  Pbocas; 
though  his  corrt.-$i>undvncc  with  the  Frnnkish  queen  Brunhilda, 
and  the  series  of  iL-llcrs  to  and  cfmcerning  the  renegade  monk 
Vt  n.inliu:!  abo  present  pruLlems  which  bis  admirers  find  diStcult 
wf  sululion.  Uui  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  Gregory  was 
inclinetl  to  be  unduly  subservient  to  the  great,  so  that  at  times 
he  was  willing  to  ^ut  his  eyes  to  the  vices  and  even  the  crimes  «l 
|H,-rMtiis  ol  rank ;  yet  tt  caniikil  fairly  be  denied  that  his  cfaartcier 
as  a  whole  wjs  singularly  noble  am]  unsclli.sh.  His  life  was 
eniiri'ly  dominated  by  the  religious  motive.  His  sole  desire  was 
10  |tn>inole  the  glory  of  Cud  and  ul  his  church.  At  all  limes  he 
Mruve  buncsily  to  live  up  to  the  lighi  that  was  in  him.  "  His 
go.il."  Niys  1-iu,  "  was  ul»ays  ib.il  which  he  acknowledged  as  the 
hist  "  riiyxii'aUy.  (jrcgory  was  of  medium  height  and  good 
bgiiti*  His  head  was  UiRu  anil  baltt,  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
tfl  lUik  h.iir.  His  face  was  wulI-prufiorLtuned,  with  brown  eyes, 
atpidinr  mise.  ihiik  and  rol  high  lolourcd  cheeks,  and 

|iit>niineiil  I  hill  »i>arM.-Iy  covered  with  a  tawny  beard.  His  hands. 
With  lajiciiit]:  liiijEers.  were  lemarLablc  for  their  beauty.' 

IhftPty'f  nWh  -  riir  fiillfiwine  are  now  univrr^lly  admitted 
III  lie  p'Riiinc :— /CfnIiJarKM  t\^%  xir..  Mfralium  liM  rxxt., 
Kftfl'if  ^i>li"ii'ii  Itlfr,  Dialngai um  libri  ir.,  Homiti^mm  tm 
t  it.hi'l-tn  fti'phfiin  lihn  It..  llinnttiatBm  in  Eviintftw  tiWi  li. 
Ihi-i-  .ill-  .III  i-riiiiid  in  Milne's  Ptilnie^ia  Latino.  The  Efhlolae, 
h^t*l<.r^.  li.ivi-  Ixi  n  F'lil'I'-'htd  frpjr.iiHv  by  P.  RwaM  and  L.  M. 
M.iTtiik)nii  III  ilii-  .If  nun  Mm  (4  tirrnMiiiiir  kiMrua  (Bertin,  iMt- 
IH-l-i).  jihI  iIi<>  •■i>)i-niliil  oiilion  h.it  nuperV-ded  ;i1i  others.  The 
■|ii<  ti.>n  i>t  ill,'  ( hii>ii> Jii^ii  .il  tt-(,>ini[ructiun  ol  tLe  Rciittrr  is  dealt 
Willi  l-\  1  w.iM  ill  hit  ■il'lir.itid  jTliclr  in  tlie  Xcutt  Artkit  ier 
/^iruA'-hifi  fat  iilUrr  A-altrbr  Ctukirlilikinidt,  m.  pp,  4J3-te5;and 
t-ru-Hv       r  HoJakm.  /ta/j'  mmi  ktr  Inpaitrt,-"  %  For 


information  about  thCM  wrilhits  ol  Gregory,  consult  etpcctally 
G.  J.  T.  Lau,  Gritor  I.  derCtuie,  pt.  ii.  chap.  i.  Die  StkriJUn  Grttors 
and  F.  Homes  Dudden,  Grtfory  Ikt  Great  (see  Index  II.  B.).  In 
addition  to  the  attovc-mentionM  works  there  are  printed  under 
Grecory's  name  in  Miene's  Patrol«tia  Laiina,  vol.  Ixxix.,  the  follow- 
ing:— Super  Catitict  CitMitorum  ttfositia.  In  librum  primum  Rtgum 
wiarum  apojitiatnum  libri  /«  sepUm  pialmot  potniletUtaUt 
expoiitio  and  Co»ttrdia  faormmiam  tittimoniarum  i.  ttripturae. 
But  (with  ihc^mai^  eaception  of  the  Am)  none  of  these  trcatiici 
art  of  GregorMa  authorship, 
and  OuddM. 

AuTHOiiTiBS. — (a)  The  principal  ancient  authorities  for  the  life 
BIkI  works  of  Gregory  are  given  in  their  chronological  onlcr.  They 
■le:  Cnsory  of  Tours.  Hittaria  Fmuornm,  x.  I ;  Libtr  ponlificalixj 
jreiorii  MacniJ';  Indore  of  Seville,  D«  wir.  Olatir.  ut,  sr 
;  an  anonymous  Vila  Gietor 
,  iBtog  to  the  moaastery  of 

aiscoveied  by  Ewald  and  published  by  F.  A.  Gasquct,  A  Lift  of 


See  the  diKussions  in  Mignc.  Lau 


lUefoosut  of  iolodo,  De  tir.  iUuslr.  i. ;  an  anonymous  Vila  Oriroru 
fof  EngliA  authorship)  bdonetng  to  the  moustery  of  St  Gall, 
aiscoveied  by  Ewald  and  published  by  F.  A.  Gasquct,  A  Lift  of 
PopeSlGreierylheGrEaH\904);Be6c,Hi$laria*tcluiaitita,  'A.C,  1; 
Paul  the  [leacen,  VHa  Gn^r^  Uajfiii  (770-fte) ;  John  (he  Ocuoa, 
Kite  Craorii  (873-883).  (U  Rmnt  Ut«raturU..>Ji{[fiun^'- 
Grttpry  tkt  Creat  (1892):  T.  Bonsmano,  Gr<|or  /.  d*r  Gnmt, 
LtbiKAUd  ClSw);  F-  Homei  Duddeo,  Grt^yjht  Gnat:  kis'fl 
ik  Hiitary  and  Tkoutbt  {3  vols.,  i^S):  G.  J.  T.  Lau,  Grtfot' t.  Ar 
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WolfsErubu,<aMMr  dm  GfotM  a^Q?)-  See  alio  F.  Grecprov  . 
Rpmt  iVAh  mmf  rfgU-ffiaf.  trans.)  ii.  16-101;  T.  Hodgkiiu 
Italy  aitdlrnSSSn.  v.  c^T^O!  H.  K.  Mann.  The  Litei  of  Ikt 
Poprs,  i.  I-JSO;  F.  W,  Keltett.  Pope  Grttory  Ike  Great  and  liis  Ke- 
iolioni  toitk  Cant;  L.  Pingaud.  La  Peliliqiu  de  Saint  Grifoire  fo 
Grand-,  W.  Witt>aum,  Die  vichligtleu  Ricklungea  uml  Zule  d*r 
Taligkeil  des  Papiles  Grieori  del  Gioneti; 

turte  Crfgois  des  Crossen  all  lilurgistjier  SckriftitflUr  \  E.  G.  P.  Wyail, 
St  Gteiory  and  Ikt  Crerorian  Munc;  and  the  bibliocraphics  of  Gregory 

Gkecoiy  n.,  pope  from  715  to  731,  succeeded  Conslantinc  I.; 
whom  he  accompai^ed  from  Constantinople  in  710.  Gregory  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  tbe  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ceimany, 
■nd  gave  special  enconrageiBcnt  to  the  mission  of  St  Boniface, 
whom  be  consecrated  bishop  in  7i>.  He  was  a  staunch  adherent 
of  tfieXast  Roman  empire,  which  still  exercised  sovereignly  over 
Rome,  Ravenna  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  he  impeded 
as  far  as  posaible  the  progress  of  the  Lombards.  About  726, 
however,  he  became  involved  in  a  omflict  witta  tbe  emperor 
Leo  the  Imtian  on  tKCOunt  of  tbe  excessive  taxation  at  the 
Italians,  and,  later,  on  the  question  of  image  worship,  which 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  government  of  Constantinople.  Leo 
endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  pope  by  violence,  but  Gregory, 
supponed  by  the  peoide  of  Rome  and  also  by  tbe  Lond>srds. 
aucceedeil  in  eluding  tbe  emperor's  attacks,  and  died  peacefully 
on  ilie  nth  of  February  731. 

CxECORV  IIL,  pope  from  73r  (o  741.  He  condemned  the 
loonodasis  at  a  cooncfl  convened  at  Rome  in  November  751, 
ud,  like  his  piedereasor  Gregory  II.,  stimuJaicd  the  missionary 
labours  of  St  Bonffaoe,  on  whom  he  confermd  the  pallium. 
Towards  the  Lombards  he  took  up  an  imprudent  attitude,  in 
support  of  which  he  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  tlw  Prankish 
prince  Charles  Mand. 

GRgcon  IV.,  pope  from  t»y  to  844,  wo  rhown  to  succeed 
Valeniinus  in  December  837,  on  wMch  occssion  be  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  tbe  Prankish  emperor  in  the  moat  unequivocal 
manner.  His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  quarrels 
between  Lothair  and  Louis  tiie  Pious,  in  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  former,  for  whom,  in  the  Campus  Mendacii 
llMgtnfrld,  field  of  lies),  as  il  is  usually  called  (833),  he  secured 
by  his  treachery  a  temporary  advantage.  The  inMilution  of  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  is  usually  attributed  to  this  pope.  He  died 
on  ibc  ijth  of  January  844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sergius  II. 

GaicoRV  V.  (Bruno),  pope  from  qqA  to  990,  a  great-grandson 
o(  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  succeeded  John  XV'.  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  until  the  council  of  Pavia  (007) 
had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  anti-pope  John  XVI.,  whom  the 
people  of  Rome,  in  revolt  against  the  will  of  the  youthful  emperor 
Otto  III.,  had  chosen  after  having  expriled  Gregory.  The  most 
memorabJc  acts  of  his  pontificate  were  those  arising  out  of  ibe 
oontumscy  of  the  PFcnch  king.  Robert,  who  was  ultimately 
brauiht  to  mhniMrm  bgr  iha  riigniii  inMctloa  of  a  sentence 
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tt  mommtwintion.  Gngocy'dladndde^rud  not  iriAwu 
■■pidMOffmilpUjrtOntluiStboIFdxuiyptn.  ffitnKccaMr 
wasSIvcsterll. 

GuooxY  VL,  pope  fiom  1045101046.  AsJohsnnesCntixnu 
liehideuacdAhl^KfmUtionforle>niiD(ud|»obity,aiid  in 
ta45liebingkLthc  Roman  pcittificat»iiom  Mi  godwD  Benadtet 
IX.  At  «  cquncD  heMbrtlMempefOTHeQiy  in.  •tSutrila 
1046,  ho  wu  aerated  of  ilmoiiy  and  depotd.  He  was  baDbhed 
into  Germany,  where  ht  died  in  1047.  He  wu  aecompanied  into 
exile  by  hie  young  protigt  Hildebnnd  (alterwanU  pope  m 
GtcRnjr  VII.).  md  waawneeded  by  OeiMat  21.      0^  a*) 

GtucnT  VII..  pope  bom  1073  l«  1085;  HlMebtand  (tba 
fatvK  pope)  would  aeem  to  have  bee*  bora  in  Ttucany^-perbapa 
Raovacunt — early  in  the  third  decade  of  the  i  tth  century.  The 
ion  of  a  plain  cit^en,  Biinicus  or  Boaiw,  be  caiM  to  Aoneat  an 
carty  age  for  Ut  edBcation;  an  ondt  of  his  betng  abbot  of  tbt 
coavent  of  St  Uary  on  the  Aventtne.  Hto  imtructon  tppear 
10  have  induded  the  archpricst  Jehanot*  Gratianui,  who,  by 
disbursing  a  coniidcrsble  >um  to  Benedict  DC,  smoothed  his 
way  to  the  papa)  throne  and  actually  ascended  It  aa  Gregory  VI. 
Bat  fAen  ilw  cmpemr  Hony  DI.,  on  hit  cqwdltUn  to  Rom* 
(1046)1  terminated  the  icandaloai  impam  in  wUdi  three  popea 
hid  clum  to  the  chair  ot  Peter  by  deposing  aO  three,  Gregory  VI. 
was  banbhed  to  Germany,  Mid  Hildebnnd  found  blniseU 
obliged  to  accompany  bini.  As  ho  hlmaelf  afterwards  admitled, 
ft  waa  with  ettreme  rdncta&oc  that  Iw  cnmad  ^  Alps.  But 
Ms  reddenc*  in  Germany  was  of  great  educative  vahc,  and  full 
of  dgalficaoce  for  his  later  <^clal  activity.  In  Cologne  he  was 
maUed  to  pursue  hfsstudiet;  be  came  into  touch  with  the  circles, 
«i  Lonatne  where  intetcat  in  the  elevation  ot  the  Church  and  her' 
Me  was  htghwt,  and  gained  ncqudntance  wltb  the  poUtkd 
and  scclaiistlGal  drcomstanoes  of  th*t  cimntiy  which  was 
destined  to  figure  so  target  In  hts  career.  WThether,  on  the 
death  of  Gregory  VI.  in  the  beginnbg  of  1048,  HDddirand 
proceeded  to  Cluny  b  donbtfuL  His  brief  residence  there,  if  it 
actaslly  ocewMd,  to  to  be  refardad  as  bo  man  than  a  viiiv,  for 
he  was  never  a  monk  of  CItany.  His  contemponuies  indeed 
describe  him  as  a  monk;  but  his  entry  into  the  convent  must  be 
■signed  to  the  period  preceding  or  fdlowing  his  German  travcb 
and  ^esnmably  took  place  in  Rome.  He  returned  to  that  city 
with  Bishop  Bnmo  of  Tmil,  who  was  nominated  pope  vada  the 
title  of  Leo  IX.  (to4S-io54).  Under  htm  HtMeteahd  found  hb 
lint  employment  in  the  eccIestasticBl  service,  becoming  a  sub- 
deacon  and  steward  in  the-Roman  Church.  Heacted,  moreover, 
u  a  legate  in  France,  where  he  was  occupied  inUr  alia  with  the 
question  of  Berengaritts  of  Touib,  wlhise  views  on  the  Lord's 
Sapper  had  cxdted  opposition.  Ob  the  death  of  Leo  IX.  he 
wts  eommisrioned  by  the  Romans  as  thdr  envoy  to  the  German 
court,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  hb  successor. 
TheemperorpronAuncedin  favourof  Bidi^  Gebhard  o(  Eich- 
sOdt,  who,  in  the  course  ef  bis  short  tdgn  as  Victor  II.  (1055^ 
IB5T).  again  employed  HDdebrand  as  his  legate  to  l>ence. 
When  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick  of  Lorraine)  was  raised  to  the 
papacy,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  German  court, 
Hiidebrand  and  Bithop  Anselm  of  Lucca  were  despatched  to 
Gcnnsny  to  Secure  a  belated  recognitk>n,  and  he  succeeded  in 
giioing  the  consent  of  the  empress  Agnes.  'Stephen,  however, 
died  before  hb  return,  and,  by  the  basty  elevation  of  Bbbop 
Jobsnncs  of  Vdletri,  the  Roman  aristocracy  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  lost  influence  on  the  appointment  to  the  papal 
throne— a  proceeding  which  was  charged  with  peril  to  t  he  Church 
u  it  implied  a  renewal  ot  the  ifisastrous  patrician  rCglme.  That 
the  crisis  was  surmounted  was  essenthlty  the  work  of  HSdebrand. 
To  Benedict  X,,  the  aristocratic  nominee,  he  opposed  a  rival 
pope  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Gerhard  of  Florence,  with  whom 
the  victory  rested.  The  reign  of  Nidudas  n.  f  rojgf-iofit)  was 
dhtingubhed  by  events  which  eiereised  a  potent  influence  on 
the  policy  of  the  Curia  during  the  next  two  decades — the 
nppraekmenl  with  the  Normins  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
titiance  with  the  democratic  and,  subsequently,  anli-Germaa 
movement  of  the  Palatenes  in  the  north.  It  was  also  under  Ml 
pontUcHefiosg)  that  the  Uw  was  tikKted  «U<b  traBsfCmd  the 


papal  ckctiu  to  tb»  Odkia  of  Gatdluli,  thusirlthdiKWfaigk 
from  the  nobility  aad  populace  ot  Rome  and  thrastiog  the 

German iaflacaceonoaeside.  It  would  betoomnch  10 maintain 
that  these  measures  were  due  to  Hildebiud  alone,  hot  It  b 
obvious  that  be  was  already  adominant  personality  on  the  Cwia, 
throng  bt  etltt  bald  no  more  exalted  offica  than  that  of  atcb- 
deacon, wMcfawnsIadeedoolycoofciredooHnkin  losg.  Again, 
when  Nicholas  II.  died  and  a  new  tchiam  biofce  out,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Honorius  II.  (Bishop  Cadatus  ol  Parma)  and  the 
auccMs  of  hb  rival  (Anselm  of  Lucca)  must  beascribedprtnid- 
■ally,  If  Mt  eallHly,  to  HUeteud^  ewasltfBa  to  tba  fonsef: 
Under  the  sw»y  M  Atexudcr  IL  (lotti-torj)  thia  man  loomed 
larger  and  larger  In  the  eye  ol  Ms  oontcmpcMriet  as  the  aoul  of 
the  Cnrial  policy.  It  must  be  confessed  the  feneni  poHtlcil 
conditions,  eq»edally  la  Germany,  were  at  that  period  eneeptioa- 
ally  favourable  to  the  Caiia,  but  to  stlBia  thcA  with  theiaindty 
actually  shown  was  nevertbekas  ne  sU^t  a^ievemcnt,  and  th* 
position  of  Alescander  at.the  end  of  his  pontificate  was  a  briBIant 
Justification  of  the  HUdebrandine  sUtecraft. 

On  tbe  detfb  of  Afeumdcr  U.  (AprU  11,  1073),  HUdebcaod 
becamopopaaadtoAthertyleotCreioiy  VIL  Tbemodeef 
hbdecliDn  was  btttetty  assailed  by  bbonioneatt.  True,  asu^ 
of  thecharges  preferred  are  obvioaslytlw  emanations  of  acands] 
and  personal  dislike,  Uable  to  auspiclmi  from  the  Very  fact  that 
they  were  not  raised  to  impugn  hb  promotkm  till  several  years 
had  elapsed  {e.  1076);  stiQ  It  is  plain  from  bb  own  aceoont  d| 
the  circumstances  trf  hb  devation  that  it  was  cottd  acted  in 
extremdy  Irregular  fashion,  and  that  the  forms  prescribed  the 
law  of  lojg  were  not  observed.  But  the  sequd  Justified  hb 
dectlon— ot  wMch  the  wotst  that  can  be  said  b  that  there  wu 
ito  general  anffiage.  And  tMs  leqind  agdn  owed  Bose  of  Ita 
success  to  chance,  but  was  the  fttdt  «f  Ms  own  eiertlona.  In  Us 
duraeter  were  tmited  wide  experience  and  great  energy  tested 
in  difficult  ntuations.  It  b  proof  of  the  popular  faith  in  hb 
qualifications  that,  although  the  circumstances  of  hb  election 
invited  aisaidt  in  1073,  no  sort  of  attempt  was  then  made  to  act 
up  a  rival  pontiff.  Vhcn,  however,  the  opposition.  wUcb  tock 
head  against  him  had  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  pretender  to  the 
chair,  hb  long  and  undbputed  possession  tended  to  prove  the 
ori^nal  legality  (rf  hb  papacy;  and  tbe  appeal  to  irregularities 
at  its  beginning  nt  <wly  bat  all  cofency  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  Mased  attack.  On  tbe  asnd  of  lity  be 
recdved  sacerdotal  ordination,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  episcopal 
consecration;  the  empress  Agnes  and  the  duchess  Beatrice  of 
Tuscany  Itcjng  present  at  the  ceremony,  in  addilion  to  Bishop 
Gregory  of  Vercdli,  the  chancdlot  of  tbe  Germsn  king,  to  whom 
Gregory  would  thiis  seem  to  have  commuteted  the  result  ^ 
the  election. 

The  focus  of  the  ecdeslastico-political  projects  of  Gr^iy  VII. 
b  to  be  found  In  his  rdatlonship  with  Germany.  Since  the  death 
of  Henry  III.  thestrength  of  U»  moiurchy  fai  that  country  had 
been  seriously  Impaired,  and  Us  son  Henry  IV.  had  to  contend 
with  great  Internal  difficulties.  Thb  state  of  affairs  was  of 
material  sssistanceto  the  pope,  Hb  advantage  was  still  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  in  1073  Henry  was  but  twenty4hree 
yean  of  age  and  by  temperament  mdlned  to  precipitate  action. 
Uany  diarp  lessons  *ctc  needful  liefbre  he  lorned  to  bridle  his 
impetuosity,  and  he  tacked  the  support  and  advice  of  a  dis- 
intcrestedandezperiencedstatesman.  Such  bdng  the  conditions, 
a  conllla  between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.  could  have  only 
one  issue — tbe  victory  ot  tbe  former. 

In  the  two  following  years  Henry  was  compelled  by  tbe  Saxon 
rebdlion  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  pope  at  any  cost. 
Consequently  in  May  1074  he  did  penance  at  Nuremberg  in 
presence  of  the  legates  to  expiate  his  continued  intimacy  with 
the  members  of  hb  council  burned  by  Gregory,  took  an  oath  of 
obedience,  and  promised  hb  support  in  the  worit  of  reforming 
the  Church.  This  attitude,  however,  which  at  first  won  him  the 
confidence  of  the  pope,  he  abandoned  so  soon  as  he  gained  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Saxons:  thb  he  achieved  by  his  victory  at 
Bohenbnrgon  theUnstrat  Qmtg,  1075).  He  now  attempted 
to  reosert  Us  rights  of  nuenln  In  upper  Italy  iritbevtMltlay. 
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He  MDt  Count  Eberbard  lo  Lottibanly  to  combat  the  PatareoH; 
Dominkted  the  cleric  T«dtIdo  to  the  archbislioprk  of  Milan, 
thus  Mtiiioc  a  prolonged  and  contentious  quottoa;  and  finally 
*  cndeavouicd  to  establish  relations  with  the  Norman  duke, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Gregory  Vtl.  answered  with  a  rough  leUer,. 
dated  Decerottei  8,  In  which— among  other  charges— he  re- 
proached  the  Cernan  king  with  breach  of  hb  word  and  with 
his  fartbei  countenance  of  the  excommunicated  councillors; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  sent  by  word  of  mouth  a  brusque 
mmage  intimating  that  the  enormous  enmcs  which  would  be 
laid  to  his  account  rendered  him  liable,  not  only  to  the  ba^  of  the 
church,  but  to  the  deprivation  of  hit  crowTi.  Gregory  ventured 
on  these  audacious  measures  at  a  time  when  be  himself  was 
confronted  by  a  reckless  opponent  in  the  person  of  Cencius,  who 
OB  Christmas-night  did  not  scrui^  to  surprise  him  in  church 
and  carry  him  off  as  a  prisoner,  though  on  the  following  day 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  captive.  The  reprimands  of 
the  pope,  couched  as  they  were  io  fuch.an  unprecedented  form, 
infuriated  Henry  and  his  court,  and  thdr  answer  was  the  hastily 
convened  nattooal  council  in  Worms,  which  met  on  the  141b 
of  January  1076.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  the  German  clergy 
Gregory  had  many  enemies,  and  a  Roman  cardinal,  Hu^ 
Candidus,  once  on  intimate  terms  with  him  but  now  at  variance, 
hid  made  a  hurried  expedition  to  Ccrmany  tor  the  occasion  and 
appeared  at  Worms  with  the  rest.  All  the  gioH  scandals  with 
regaid  to  the  pontiff  that  this  prelate  could  utter  were  greedily 
Rceived  by  the  assembly,  which  committed  itseU  to  the  ill- 
considered  and  disastrous  resolulioD  that  Gregory  had  forfeited 
bis  p^al  dignity.  In  a  document  full  of  accusations  the  bishops 
rcBOttnced  their  allegiance.  In  aiwUter  King  Henry  pronounced 
him  deposed,  and  Um  Romans  were  rtquired  to  choose  a  new 
occupant  for  the  vacant  duir  of  St  Peter.  With  the  utmost 
baste  two  bishops  were  despatched  to  Italy  in  company  with 
Count  Eberhard  under  commission  of  the  council,  and  tbcy  suc< 
cecded  in  procuring  a  Bimiiar  act  of  deposition  from  the  Lombard 
bishops  in  the  synod  of  Piacenaa.  The  communication  of  these 
decisions  to  the  pope  was  undertaken  by  the  priest  Roland  of 
Parma,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  an  ^porlunity 
for  speech  in  the  synod,  which  had  barely  assembled  in  tbe 
Laterao  church,  and  there  to  deliver  his  OMSsafe  announctnt 
the  dethronement  of  the  pontiff.  For  the  moment  the  members 
were  petrified  with  horror,  but  soon  such  a  stonn  of  indignation 
was  aroused  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  moderation  of  Gregory 
biniadf  that  the  envoy  was  not  cut  down  on  the  spot.  On  the 
tolknring  day  the  pope  pronounced  tbe  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  Gcnnan  king  with  all  formal  lolemtihy,  divested 
bim  of  bis  toyal  dignity  and  absdvcd  hit  subjects  bom  the  oaths 
ihey  had  sworn  to  him.  This  sentence  purported  to  ejea  the 
king  from  the  church  and  to  itrip  bim  of  bis  crown.  Whether 
it  would  produce  this  effect,  or  whether  it  would  remain  an  idle 
threat,  depended  not  on  the  author  of  the  verdict,  but  on  the 
subjecu  of  Henry~bcfore  all,  on  tbe  German  pcinoes.  We 
know  from  contemporary  evidence  that  the  excommunication 
of  tbe  king  made  a  profound  impression  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  TUrty  years  before,  Henry  III.  had  deposed  three  popes, 
and  thereby  rendered  a  great  and  acknowledged  service  to  the 
church.  When  Henry  IV.  attempted  to  copy  this  summary 
procedure  he  came  to  grief,  for  be  lacked  the  support  <rf  the 
people.  In  Germany  there  was  a  speedy  and  general  revulsion 
of  sentiment  in  favour  of  Gregory,  and  the  particularism  of  the 
princes  utilized  the  auspicious  moment  for  prosecuting  their 
antMCgal  policy  under  tbe  cloak  of  reflect  lor  tbe  papal  decision. 
When  at  Wlut«mtidc  Ibe  lung  pnpoaci  to  discuss  (ho  measures 
to  be  taken  against  Gregory  in  a  council  of  his  nobles  at  Mains, 
only  a  few  made  their  appearance;  the  Saxons  snatched  at  the 
(olden  opportunity  for  ixnewing  their  insurrection  and  tht 
anti-toyiUitt  party  grew  in  strength  from  month  to  month.  The 
situalioa  now  became  extremely  critical  for  Heniy.  As  a  result 
of  the  a^tation,  which  was  zealously  fostered  by  the  papal  legate 
Bishop  Alttnann  of  Passau,  the  princes  met  in  October  at  Tiibur 
to  elect  a  new  Cerman  king,  and  Henry,  who  was  stationed  at 
Oppenhcin  oa  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  «a>  only  saved  Iioa 


the  Ion  of  hit  sceptre  by  the  faHuic  ol  tbe  assemtted  prioai 
to  agrco  on  the  quotion  of  his  successor.  Tbeir  iiiii  mm, 
however,  merely  induced  ll»m  to  postpone  tbe  verdict.  Baof, 
(bey  declared,  must  make  reparation  to  tbe  pope  and  pUge 
himself  to  obedience;  and  they  settled  that,  if,  on  the  aaa^ 
versaryof  his  excommunicatiOB,  be  still  lay  under  Ibe  ban,  tin 
throne  should  be  considered  vacant.  At  the  same  tine  tbty 
determined  to  invite  Gregory  to  Anpburg,  there  to  decide  tic 
conflict.  These  arrangements  showed  Henry  the  coune  to  be 
pursued.  It  was  imperative,  under  any  ciDCuantancet  and  si 
any  price,  to  secure  hb  absolution  from  Gregory  before  the  period 
named,  otherwise  be  could  scarcely  foil  his  opponeau  in  ibdr 
iatention  to  pursue  their  attack  againu  himself  and  justify  theit 
measures  by  an  appeal  to  bit  cxcomraunicatioa.  At  fint  he 
attempted  to  attain  fats  ends  by  an  embassy,  but  when  Grcgtqr 
rejcaed  hit  overtures  be  took  tbe  cckbrxted  step  of  going  to 
Italy  in  person.  Tbe  pope  had  already  left  Rome,  and  had 
intimated  to  the  German  princes  that  be  would  eq>ect  tbdc 
escort  for  his  journey  on  January  8  ia  Jdantna.  But  thb  csoad 
had  not  appeared  when  he  received  the  ncnn  of  tbe  kitf% 
arrival.  Henry,  who  travelled  through  Burgundy,  had  bna 
greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  Lombards,  but  resisted  tbe 
temptation  to  employ  force  agaian  Gregwy.  He  clunc  imttad 
tbe  unexpected  and  unusual,  but,  at  evenu  proved,  the  sate 
course,  and  determined  to  compel  the  pope  to  grant  him  abaolfr 
tio«i  by  doing  penance  before  hbn  at  Cancoaa,  where  be  had  taken 
refuge.  Thia  occurrence  was  quickly  embellished  aitd  inwovca 
by  legend,  and  great  uncertainty  stiM  prevails  with  regard  to 
tevc^  imporunt  points.  Tbe  tecottdliation  wa*  only  ticctcd 
after  prolonged  aegotiatitmt  and  definite  pledfca  on  the  pan 
of  tbe  king,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  Gregory  at  Icrigth 
gave  way,  for,  if  be  conferred  hit  absolution,  the  diet  of  pcincct 
in  Augsburg,  In  which  he  might  wasonably  hope  (o  act  ti 
arbitrator,  would  eUher  be  rendered  purpoirieaa,  or,  if  It  met  it 
al  t,  vrould  wear  an  en(  jr^  dfflerent  character.  It  was  impassible 
however,  to  deny  the  poutent  re-entrance  into  the  church,  and 
tbe  pditician  bad  in  this  case  to  be  subordinated  to  the  prim. 
Still  thoreoMvalof  the  ban  did  not  imp^ageauina  reconciliation 
and  no  basis  was  gained  for  a  settlement  of  the  great  gamieai 
at  tiBue — noubly  that  of  investiture.  A  new  conflkt  «at 
indeed  ineviiaUe  liom  tbe  very  fact  that  Heniy  IV.  aatuidy 
considered  tbe  aentcoce  of  d^otitiw)  repealed  with  that  of 
excommuaicaHon;  while  Grcgwy  on  tbe  other  band,  tateat  m 
reserving  his  freedom  of  action,  gave  no  hbit  «a  the  subfcct  M 
Canoasa. 

That  tbe  eicommunicaiion  of  Henry  IV.  was  siiapty  a  pretett 
—not  a  motive — for  tbe  oppositioa  of  tbe  rebellious  Gomsa 
nobles  is  manifest.  For  not  only  did  they  persist  in  tbdr  pidicy 
,  after  bis  alMolutioo,  but  they  took  the  more  decided  step  el 
setting  up  a  rival  king  in  (be  person  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Swabs 
(Forcbbdm,  March  1077).  At  tbe  declimi  the  pi^  kgatet 
present  observed  tbe  appearance  of  nciotaltty,  and  Cttgoiy 
himself  tou^t  to  maintain  thia  attitude  during  tbe  following 
years.  His  task  was  the  easier  in  that  (be  two  parties  were  of 
fairly  equal  urength,  each  eodcavouiing  to  gain  the  upper  band 
by  tbe  accession  of  the  pope  to  their  tide.  But  bis  bmct  sad 
labours,  with  the  object  of  receiving  an  appeal  to  aa  at  arfaitral« 
tn  tbe  dynastic  strife,  were  fniitlns,  and  tbe  result  of  Us  ooa* 
committal  policy  was  that  he  forteited  in  large  measure  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Finally  he  decided  for  Rudolph  of 
Swabia  in  censoqueoce  of  hit  viaory  at  ^archheim  (January  17, 
lOiai.  Under  preasure  from  the  Saxoos,  and  mi^ormcd  u 
to  the  tapuficance  of  .this  battle,  Gregory  abandoned  his  waitisg 
policy  and  again  pronounced  the  excommunication  and  deposi- 
tion of  King  Henry  <Man±  7, 1080),  unloosing  at  the  same  (ioM 
all  oaths  awom  to  him  in  tbe  past  or  the  future.  But  the  ptpil 
censure  now  proved  a  very  different  thing  from  the  papal  centuie 
(bur  years  preyioutly.  In  wide  circles  it  was  felt  to  be  an  Ik- 
justice,  and  men  bepn  to  put  the  question— to  dangerous  to  the 
prestige  of  the  pope — whether  an  excommtmication  pronounced 
on  frivolous  grounds  was  entitled  to  respect.  To  make  mallto 
woiMvIMaj^of  Smbiadiecloathe  16th  of  October  <f  ibt 
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mat  ytu.  True,  •  n«w  tUmnit—BenHAn  «f  LiBgmbiii^ 
wu  put  (orwud  in  Augntt  roll,  but  Us  pcnotidty  wu  HI 
adapted  for  a  leader  of  (he  Orcgorian  puty  Id  Germany,  and  the 
power  ol  Henry  IV.  ma  in  tbe  asocndaat.  The  king,  wko  had 
DOW  been  acfcoolcd  by  eipeijencc,  took  np  the  itnig^  ihu* 
lorced  upon  him  with  great  vigour.  He  rcFuaed  tw  acknowledge 
tbe  ban  on  the  ground  of  illegality.  A  council  had  been  tura- 
Boaed  at  Bilxeu,  and  on  the  95th  of  June  tole  it  praooimced 
Gngoiy  depoaed  and  nominated  the  artftUifaop  Gulbert  ol 
Kavenna  aa  hie  fucceoor— a  policy  of  ami-king,  anti-pope,  la 
1081  Heniy  opened  tbe  conflict  against  Giegoiy  fa  Italy.  The 
latter  had  now  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  he  lived  to  see  thiiteea 
cardinals  desert  him,  Rome  surrendered  by  tbe  Ronuas  to  the 
German  king,  Ouibert  <4  Ravensa  eDthroned  as  Gfcnnt  III. 
(March  14,  1084),  and  Henry  crowned  efflpcror  by  Us  rival, 
wlnle  be  htnuelf  wu  coostrmiiied  to  flee  from  Rome. 

Hie  relattena  of  Gregory  to  the  remaining  European  sutca 
were  powerfully  Influenced  by  his  German  poiicy;  for  Germany, 
by  engrossing  the  bulk  of  Us  powers,  not  infrequently  omnpelled 
Ite  to  show  to  other  ruleis  that  moderation  and  forixamce 
which  he  withheld  from  the  German  king.  Tbe  attitude  of  tbe 
Normans  brought  klm  a  rude  awakening.  The  great  concessions 
aiade  to  Ibcm  under  Nicholas  II.  were  not  only  powerless  to 
stem  their  advance  inn  central  Italy  but  failed  ir>  secure  evt* 
tbe  ospected  pfoiectfon  tar  the  papacy.  When  Gregory  «a» 
knrd  pressed  irf  Henry  IV.,  Robert  Gubcatd  left  him  to  bis  fate, 
ud  only  inUrfered  when  be  btmseU  was  menaced  whh  the 
Gennan  anna.  Then,  00  tbe  capture  of  Rome,  be  abandoned 
llw  city  to  tbe  tender  aercisK  of  bis  wBitfota^  add  Iqr  tbe  popular 
todlgnitfcn  evoked  by  Us  act  bnwght  abont  tbe  banhhncBt  of 
GregiMcy. 

In  tbe  case  of  several  countries,  Gregory  attempted  to  esubllsh 
a  claim  of  suaerainly  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  see  of  St  Peter,  and  to 
■ccuie  the  noignitioD  of  lu  adf-amertcd  rigbu  «f  poasessloa. 
On  tbe  ground  of  "  fnunemorial  vsage  "  Corriea  ud  Sardinia 
wen  aasumed  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Churth.  Spain  and 
Hungary  were  also  claintcd  aa  her  property,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  Indace  tbe  king  of  Denmark  to  bold  bis  lealm  as  a  lid 
from  tbe  pwe.  Philip  I.  of  Faaoe,  by  hb  sliBoay  and  the 
vMence  of  ms  fRoocedfaga  agairnt  tba  duuch,  provoked  a 
threat  of  sununuy  measures;  and  ciconmunlcatfon,  depoaltloa 
and  the  mterdict,  appeared  to  foe  tsnnlaent  fn  1074.  Gregory, 
however,  refrained  from  tianalaiing  Us  menaces  into  actions, 
alcbovi^  the  attitude  of  tbt  bing  ahowed  w  chkofi^  fot  ha 
wished  to  avoid  a  dii|iets(M  «f  hik  staingth  In  tha  ceaOct  soan 
to  break  out  tn  Gemany.  In  Engtaad,  again,  WUam  tbe 
Conqneior  derived  no  less  benefit  from  this  stata  of  afialrs. 
He  Mt  kinsell  ao  Safe  ^  heinterftndautoetatfcallywlththa 
■tttBageasent  of  tbe  chord,  foHjade  the  btsbops  to  vWt  Rome, 
flOeid  Usbopila  and  aUxys,  and  evinced  Etd>  tudety  wbon  the 
pope  expatiated  to  falm  on  the  diSerOnt  prlnd^plea  wUA  be 
entertained  as  to  the  rehlionBhip  of  cburch  and  sUle,  or  when 
he  proUUtcd  Um  from  commerce  or  coamanded  Urn  to 
acknowledge  Unudf  a  vassal  of  the  apoetoUc  chair.  Goegoty 
had  no  power  to  oonpd  tbe  EngHsk  king  w  aa  altmUoB  ta  bis 
ccdesfa«tical  poHcy,  BO  cbose  10  ipiore  what  be  coold  Mt  approve, 
and  even  consldend  it  advftal^  to  anofa  htmdfhlspaitlcalar 
affection. 

Gfegeir,  IB  fiiet,  esUbHshed  relatfcms '  it  ao  aion-wltb 
every  bnd  in  CbtfetcndDm-,  thou|^  these  feUtlans  did  not 
invariaUy  realise  tbe  ecdcilastlco-polltfcal  hopca  connected 
witbtheaa.  His  correspondence  eoteoded  to  Poland,  Rnssia  and 
Bohemia.  He  wrote  in  Meildly  toms  to  Che  SaoKOi  king  of 
HauRtania  hi  north  Alrica,  ud  attempted,  tfaon^  withevt 
•access,  to  bring  the  Ameri—  fnlo  cltaer  oMtact  with  SMne. 
Tbe  East,  npedbHy,  chdmad  his  intvest.  Tbe  ecclsaiastlcsl 
laptore  between  tbe  bi(h(^  of  Rome  and  Bystntiom'  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  restore  tbe  former 
amicable  retetfaMishlp.  At  that  period  It  was  impossible  to 
•v^wct  that  the  scfatsm  fanpUcd  a  deSafta  separalloa,  for  pro* 
longed  acWsms  had  exiated  hi  past  eeatailss^  hat  hhd  ahnyi 
bee»  mr»ouBled  -bi  tha        Boih  ddte,  awBvac,  had  aa 
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interest  id  repaisl^i-tbe  brcadr  h««eBti  tbe  chnrdws.  Thus, 
immediataiy  on  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  Gregory  sou|^ 
to  come  into  touch  with  the  emperor  tUchad  VII.  and  sucncded. 
When  tbe  news  of  tbe  Saracenic  outnges  oa  the  Chdsttana  ia  the 
East  filtcKd  to  Rome,  ai>d  tbe  piditical  cmbaisawnenla  «f  tbs 
Bysantlne  emperor  increased,  be  concaved  the  project  of  a 
great  militaiy  cxpeditioa  and  ciborted  the  faithful  to  participa< 
tion  la  the  taA  of  recovering  the  sepidabre  of  tbe  Laid  (i074>> 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  tbe  Holy  Land  already  Aatcd 
before  Grt^oiy'o  vtskm,  and  bis  IntcntioB  was  to  place  UbmK 
at  the  head.  But  the  hour  for  such  a  gigantic  eateipriie  Haa 
not  yet  come,  and  tbe  Impending  stnig^irith  Htaqr  IV.  tancd 
his  caerg&s  Into  aaotfacf  fhannij. 

In  Us  trcatmeot  of  eccksiastfcal  polity  and  e^deatial 
reform,  Gregory  did  not  stand  akme,  but  m  tbe  oootraiy  found 
powofnl  support.  Since  the  middle  of  the  tttb  century  the 
tendency— inainly  represented  by  Chmy  '  towards  a  atrktcT 
moraKty  and  a  more  earnest  attitude  tb  life,  espedaly  om  the 
part  of  tbe  clergy,  had  converted  the  papacy;  and,  ban  Lea  IX. 
onward,  tbe  popes  bad  taken  the  had  in  the  nwvenwnt.  Even 
before  Us  dectioo,  Gregory  had  gained  tbe  confidence  of  tliesn 
drdea,  and,  when  be  assumed  tbe  guidance  of  tbe  dmrcb,  they 
laboured  for  him  with  eatremc  devotion.  From  his  letlcis  we  see 
bow  he  fdeteied  Ua  connexion  with  tbem  and  atiniulatcd  their 
seal,  bow  be  strove  to  awake  tbe  consdonsoess  that  his  causa 
wss  tbe  cano  of  God  and  that  to  further  it  waa  to  render  service 
to  God.  By  tUs  means  be  created  a  personal  party,  ttneon- 
diUonal^  attached  to  himself,  and  he  bad  hie  confidaou  in  every 
caaatiy.  loIuIyBidM^  Aoaelm  of  Lucca,  to  take  ao  example, 
belonged  to  their  number.  Again,  the  dncbess  BeaUice  of 
Tuscany  and  her  daughOrr  the  MargravfaM  HatOda,  who  put  her 
great  trcalth  at  Us  dbpoaal,  were  of  inestimable  service.  The 
emprsse  Agnes  also  adhered  to  his  caaae.  In  ^iper  Ibsly  the 
Patarenes  had  worked  for  him  in  many  ways,  and  afl  who  stood 
for  thdrohjeeta  stood  for  the  pope.  In  Gceinanjr  at  tfaebe^ 
nlngtif  Us  Riga  tbe  fai|^  tanks  of  tbe  clergy  stood  alool  bora 
Um  and  were  eonflnbcdin  tbcfr  attitude  by  some  of  Us  regula- 
tiens.  But  Bishop  Akmann  of  Psssea,  who  bes  already  been 
BWnlioiMd,  and  Ardibisli(|i  Gebbaid  of  Sabburg,  were  among 
bis  most  leaksis  folbnren.  That  tbe  ODOVfnt  of  Ulncfaau  lo 
Swabia  waa  bdd  by  Gregory  wia  a  hct  af  much  significance, 
tor  lu  monks  sprssd  over  the  land  as  itlnecant  agiuton  and 
acoomplishad  much  for  Um  in  soothen  GemaBy.  In  *'rB''"d 
AtthhUiop  Laaftaac  of  Caatabufy  probably  stood  doant  to 
Um;  In  France  Us  duaiploa  wu  Bhhop  Hugo  <rf  DU,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  aidrieidsaopal  chair  of  Lyeoa. 

Tbe  whole  life-work  «f  Gregory  Vil.  aw  baaed  on  Ua  coovio- 
tion  that  the  church  has  be«i  Jenndcd  by  God  and  atMMcd 
iritk  the  tadt  of  oiheudng  aU  auukfaid  hi  a-ifa|liaadaty  hi 
lAlch  Hi*  viU  lalAe  oaly  law;  tbit,  la  he  oepadly  aM  divfao 
Instltotion,  she  outtopa  dl  human  structures;  and  that  dn  pope, 
fa«head  al  tlie  chnch,  is  tbe  vke-regent  of  God  on  earu,  so 
thet  disebtdisBce  to  Um  fanpBes  dhobedlenoe  to  God— or,  In 
other  wer^  a  dcfscthm  bom  ChrlstlaBltr.  EtaboMUg  aa 
Idea  diauawahle  In  St  AugastJne,  be  iMkcd  oa  the  worldly 
state— a  purdy  htfmaa  creation— as  an  anhalfcwcd  edifice  whose 
charaoter  Is  suflidently  maBifcst  from  the  fact  that  It  abdishes 
the  equality  of  nan,  and  that  it  la  built  up  by  violence  aad 
iajotllce.  Bednd^pedthetavieoabafaaMUBMrltsoCktlan 
to  Blihop  Hnnaim  of  Mats.  Bat  ft  trdear  fnm'the  atteet 
that  wo  aie  only  dealing  with  reflections  of  etricdy  theoretical 
ImpottMcet  fee  any  attempt  o»  interprat  them  In  tetais  ot 
action  wooM  have  bound  the  church  to  annihilate  not  nnrdy 
a  dag^  dsflatta  state,  but  dl  ataftt.  Thps  dcgOry,  aa  a 
poStidaa  deabooa  «(  adiievfaig  some  result,  was  driven  la 
pcactlce  to-  adopt  a  diSerent  etaadpehn.  He  admoiriedged 
the  existence  ol  the  stale  as  a  dl^ensatton  of  PMwidencty 
deecribed  tbe  coexistence  of  church  and  state  as  a  divftttdrdln* 
ence,  and  emphasiaed  tbe  neoeesliy  tt  tmfon  hetween  tbe  tatm* 
UHtm  and  the  imptrUm.  But  at  ao  period  wwdd  be  lum 
dtaamad  afi  pMtfag  two  poMsa  on  an  equAr.  the 
■upsdsdiyefchutch  to  itate  was  uhfaa  a  fact  whfch  admitted 
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lltp  Into  coUiuon  with  tha 
^«w^^te)i  the  internal  government 
-^■^''^ilf^vA  matters  of  diq>ut« 
tl*'f^0''         addrciaed  to  himself,  and 
0-^^:  ^  The  fact  that  his  laws. were 
^ ^xb  which  he  convened  during 
""1'^    ,,MSMd  an  indcpandcat  position; 


attdacceBoaiOKthatttlnlnMnnMitaef  hiswill.  Thecentrat- 
iatiOB  of  eccJesiaslicai  gowmaient  in  Rome  naturally  involved 
a  cuctaihneot  of  the  poweia  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans. 
Since  these  in  part  refused  to  submit  voluiitaTily  and  attempted 
to  assnt  their  traditional  indq>endencc,  the  pontificate  of 
GregDiy  il  cntwded  vhh  strugglca  against  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  pKlatgr.  Anong  the  methods  be  employed  to  break  their 
powa  flf  Msbtaacc,  the  despatch  of  legates  proved  peculiarly 
effective.  The  regulation,  again,  that  the  metropolitans  should 
apply  at  Rome  in  person  for  the  pallium — pronounced  essential 
to  Ibeir  quaUficatianB  for  office — served  to  school  them  in 
huoiiKtjr. 

Tb»  battle  tor  the  foundadon  of  papal  omi^poteDce  within  the 
church  is  connected  with  his  chan^iionship  of  compulsory  celibacy 
votBg  the  clergy  and  his  attack  on  simony.  Gregory  VII.  did 
not  introduce  the  celibacy  of  (be  priesthood  into  the  church, 
for  flvea  Ib  intlquity  it  waa  enjoined  by  numerous  Linrs. 
Ha  was  not  even  the  first  pope  to  renew  tbe  injunction  in  the 
nth  centvrjr,  for  legislation  on  the  ciucstion  begins  as  early  as 
la  the  rdgn  of  Leo  IX.  But  he  IwA.  up  the  struggle  with  gieatcr 
coergr  and  persistence  than  his  pcedecesaors.  In  1074  be 
pnbltsbed  an  encyclical,  requiring  all  to  icnounce  their  obedience 
to  those  bishops  who  showed  indulgence  to  their  clergy  in  the 
matter  of  celibacy.  In  the  following  year  he  commanded  the 
laity  to  accept  no  oflicial  ministrations  from  married  priests  and 
to  rise  against  all  nch.  He  farther  deprived  these  clerics  of 
their  revenues.  Wherever  theae  enactments  were  proclaimed 
they  encountered  tenacious  o^Msition,  and  violent  scenes  were 
not  infrequent,  as  the  custom  of  marriage  was  widely  diffused 
throuj^KUt  the  contemporary  priesihood.  Oilier  decrees  were 
issued  by  Gregory  in  subsequent  years,  but  were  now  couched  in 
milder  terms,  since  it  was  no  part  of  his  interest  to  increase  the 
numbers  ti  the  German  faction.  As  to  tlie  objectionable  nature 
of  simony— the  transference  cr  acquiutlon  of  a  spiritual  ofTice 
for  monetary  considerations— no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind 
of  an  earnest  Christian,  and  do  theoretical  justification  was 
ever  attempted.  The  practice,  however,  had  attauicd  great 
dimensions  both  among  tbe  clergy  and  the  Uily,  and  the  sharp 
campaign,  which  had  been  waged  since  the  days  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
done  little  to  limit  its  scope.  The  reason  was  that  in  many 
cases  it  had  assumed  an  extremely  subtle  form,  and  detection 
was  difficult  when  the  simony  took  tbe  character  of  a  tax  ur  an 
boaotarium.  Tbe  fact,  again,  that  lay  investiture  waa  described 
as  ^mony,  inevitably  brought  with  it  an  element  of  confusion, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  charge  of  simoniacal  practices,  enormously 
accentuates  the  difTiculty  of  determining  the  actual  stale  of 
affairs.  The  war  against  nmony  in  its  original  form  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary,  but  it  led  to  highly  complicated  and  pro- 
blematic iuuca.  Was  the  priest  or  bishop,  whose  ordination  was 
due  to  simony,  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  sacerdoul  or 
episcopal  power  or  not?  If  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmativcj 
it  would  seem  possible  to  buy  tlK  lioly  Ghoa;  if  in  the  negative, 
then  obviously  all  the  offidal  acts  ctf  the  respective  prieu  or 
bishop — which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  church,  pre- 
supposed the  possession  of  s  spiritual  quality— were  invalid. 
And,  since  the  number  of  nmoniacal  bishops  was  at  that  period 
extremely  large,  incalculable  consequences  resulted.  The  difli- 
culty  of  the  problem  accounts  for  tbe  diversity  ol  solutions 
propounded.  The  perplexity  of  the  situation  was  aggravated 
by  lliefact  that,  if  the  stricter  view  waaadoptediit  followed  thai 
the  sacrament  of  ordinstion  must  be  pronounced  invalid,  even 
in  the  cases  where  it  had  been  unconsciously  sought  at  the  bands 
of  a  simoniac,  for  the  dispenser  was  in  point  of  fact  no  bishop, 
although  be  exercised  the  c^scopal  functions  and  his  tranv 
grcssions  were  unknown,  and  conicqucntly  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ordain  others.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  tbe  conflict  wai 
still  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  he  himself  in  107S  declared  coosecrar 
tion  by  a  simoniac  null  and  void. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  came  to  a  melancholy  close, 
for  he  died  an  exilc  in  Sakmo;  the  Romans  and  a  number  of  his 
mwt  trusted  CMdjulon  had  renounced  him,  and  the  faithful 
b»ndig(kiinug.lii4AnHA^mBtpt«iHrtHH.  Toomucb 
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Um  poUtidaa,  too  roueh  in  Ub  netkwbk  too  «Mdimvcly  tbt 
nprocnUtivc  o(  the  Ronan  Re  and  its  ioteresta,  be  luul  ptiatd 
DMm  eacnuet  tban  (riends.  He  wuolcounea  matter  <dMiitc- 
cnlt;  he  had  punned  political  ends  with  consummate  tkiU, 
causing  them  to  masquerade  as  requirements  of  religion;  but 
he  forgot  that  iadtcraeot  to  civil  war,  the  pnaching  of  ncbalUon, 
amd  the  nieaieof  ■ubjecis  fmn  their  oathi^  wm  methods  which 
must  iofallibly  lead  to  noral  anarchyt  and  tend,  with  justice,  to 
stiAe  the  conGdence  once  felt  in  bin.  The  mote  he  accustomod 
his  coatemporarics  to  the  belief,  that  any  asd  every  measure — 
■o  long  u  it  opened  up  some  prospect  of  sucratai— was  good  in  liii 
tight,  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  fruits  It  might  mature,  the 
fainter  grew  their  pcrcepttoil  of  the  foct  dut  he  was  not  only  a 
statesman  but  primarily  the  head  of  the  Chiistiait  Church.  That 
the  frail  bonds  of  piety  and  rcltg^s  veaetMion  for  tbc'chair  of 
St  Peter  had  vea  way  in  the  struggle  for  power  was  obvious 
to  all,  when  he  hlmscU  lost  that  power  and  the  starof  hisOpponent 
was  In  the  ascendant.  He  had  ^ven  the  rebi  to  hb  splendid 
gifts  as  a  niler,  and  in  his  capacity  of  pope  he  omitted  to  provide 
on  equivalent  coumerpoise.  We  are  told  that  he  was  once  an 
inpicssive  preacher,  and  he  could  write  to  his  faithful  countesses 
in  terms  which  prove  that  he  was  net  wanting  in  idigjous  feeling; 
but  In  the  whirlpool  of  secular  politics  this  phase  of  bis  diaractci 
was  never  suflkienlly  developed  to  allow  the  vice-gercnt  of 
Christ  to  be  heard  instead  of  the  hicrarch  in  hb  official  acts. 

But  to  esllmate  the  ponti&eate  of  Gregory  by  the'  disasters 
of  its  closing  years  woidd  he  to  mbconceive  Its  tignificance  for 
the  histoiy  of  the  papacy  entlr^.  Ob  the  contrary,  his  reign 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  popedom  as  an 
institution;  it  contains  the  gems  of  far-reaching  modifications 
of  the  church,  and  it  gave  new  impulses  to  both  theory  and 
praclln,  the  value  of  which  may  indeed  be  dlffefentlycstiinatt^, 
but  of  which  (he  effects  are  indubltabk.  It  was  be  who  conceived 
and  formolated  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  as  a  structure  embracing 
all  peoples  and  lands.  He  took  the  fitsi  step  towards  the  codifica- 
tion of  ccclcsiisikal  law  and  thcdcfinlle  ratiGcatiaii  of  the  claims 
of  the  apostolic  chair  as  corner-stones  in  the  church's  foundation. 
He  educated  the  clergy  and  the  lay  world  in  obedience  to  Ronte; 
and,  finally,  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  duty  of  the  priest 
with  regard  to  sexual  abstinence  was  never  afterwards  a  matter 
of  doubt  in  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  West. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1085  he  died,  nnbrdicn  by  the  misfortunes 
of  hb  last  years,  and  unshaken  In  his  self  •certainty.  Dilexl 
jHSfiliam  tt  odivi.  iitigultalem:  propima  morior  in  txilh — are  said 
to  have  been  b»  last  words.  In  1584  Gregory  XIII.  received  him 
into  the  Martyrologium  Romatium;  In  1606  he  was  canonized 
by  Paul  V.  The  words  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Brniaritim 
Romanum,  for  May  15,  contain  such  an  apotheosis  of  his  ponli- 
ficaie  that  in  (he  i8tb  and  tQth  centuries  they  were  prohibited 
by  the  governments  of  sevend  countries  with  Roman  Cathie 
populations. 

BiBHfir,R\Fiiv.— A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sources  and 
litciatuic  lor  the  hiitxiry,  of  Gregory  VII.  is  given  by  C.  Mirbt, 
"  Grmy  yjlJ'  in  Uen<v- Ha uck,  kcaUne^klopodie.  3rd  ed.  vol.  vil, 
9oiVK :  jTbe. main  source  lor  the  rcign  oi  Crcsoty  consi«« of 
IIS  letters  and  deem  the  Kivater  pan  of  whkh  are  oiAectcd  in  the 


JtMifsirKm  (ed.  1*7 JaM.  BiSiotheca  renim  Cermanicurjim,  ii..  Berlin, 
18^).  Theleltcri  preserved  m  addHion  to  this  official  cdlccibn 
are  aha  ^prinml  by  JafftS  under  the  title  of  Bf4stola«  tttlaltt. 
'ne  Pidatui  J'opat — ■  list  Of  twcnty-acvcn  short  srntenccs  on  ihe 
rights  of  th*  pope, — which  is  given  in  the  Rrgislrum,  is  not  the  werii 
CregOiY  Vll.,bul  vhoulit  probably  be  abcribcti  to  Cardinal  Dcu*. 
dedit.  Further:  A.  Pofth.i,t.  Bibliaibrca  hiHorica  mrdii  an-i,  i. 
^nd  ed..  Berlin,  iaof>l,  pp.  5^1  ^<].,  ii.  i.i.S' :  I'-  Jafff.  Rtcciln  po"ti- 
fitmm  (and  ed.,  iWj),  mmc  1.  dp-  5^■^-^'■l9.  Nr.  4771-5313.  '"i"''  it 
p.  751.  The  roost  liiijhiri.ini  Il-huis  iind  decrees  ol  CircKory  \  ll, 
are  reprinted  by  C.  Mirbt,  Qucilcn  zur  CeschUhle  dcs  Fapiltumt 

finde^L^llbincc^,  1901),  Nr.  1S3  win.,  po.  loo'sqq.  The  oldest 
e  of  Cfitory  is  ih.ii  by  r.TuI  ^-o^  Uirmried.  reprinted.  by 
WattCfjd|r  Vilac  poniif.cuni.  i:  474-546.  Among  ihe  hiftoriana  ihe 
foliawinrare  tipeti.il  imfioriance:  licrihold.  Bernold,  Lambert 
von  Hersleld.  Biuno.  M,iri,inui  bcotus.  Leo  of  Osiia.  Peter  of  Marie 
CasMO".  '^i;ibert  nf  f',cmb1oux,  Hugo  of  ptavipny.  Arnulph  and 
Landuff '  i  Milan,  Doni/o— iheir  works  being  reprinted  in  tho  ecciiM 
"  Scriptores  "  in  the  Montmunla  Gtti»aHiU  biilprixa,  WOis.  v.,  ^vi^ 


and.wm  jwtiatly  coMimwdin  the  subMnueot  doeades.flave  rwc  to 
a  pamphkt  iKcrature  which  is  of  extreme  imnonance  for  their 
mtemal  luitory.  The  extant  tn.iterials  vary  greatly  in  extent, 
and  display  much  diveruty  from  the  literiry-hiMorictl  point  of  -view. 
Most  <i  them  arc  printed  in  the  Memtimruu  dtramuae.  under  the 
title.  LxbtUi  dt  liU  impnmrum  tt  pantificum  lattalis  XI.  el  XIL 
enn^rrtf.'!,  tome  i.  (Hanover.  1891),  tome  ii.  (i«02l.  loiii,.'  in.  tiS<,7). 
The  «riCTHiriC  invcstiLiJIion  of  ihc  Crceorian  .igL'  hjs  ifnivi'iJ  enor- 
mous bonpfit  from  the  critical  editions  of  the  wmrcts  ie:  ihc  Moiiu- 
•tenia  Cermantae,  so  that  the  old  literature  is  lor  the  must  part 
antiquated.  This  is  true  even  of  the jrat  monogmph  on  this  pope 
—A.  F.  Cfrdrcr,  Papst  Grteariiu  yjL  laid  Jtt'n  ZeUalter  (7  vols., 
Schaffhauscn.  1859-1861),  which  Mt»t  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
The  present  state  of  criticism  is  rr! presented  hy  the  rolloming  worksr 
C.  Meyer  von  KnaasM,  Johrbttcker dts  deaUckn  Reicks  unUr  HUluiik 
I  V.  and  lltinrUh  V.,  vol.  i.  (Lcipiig,  1890),  ii.  (1804).  iii.  (1900).  tK. 
£'90,l);  W.  Martens.  Crtter  Vfl.,  sdn  Lebcn  undWerken  (»  vols.. 
I^i^ri^,  1904);  C.  Mirbt.  Dit  Publisislik  im  Zeilaller  Crtgors  VII. 
lLK\pttg.  1B94);  A.  Hauch,  KiKkengescliichlr  Dtutsctiands  (3  vols., 
Ltipiig.  1894).  The  special  literature  on  individual  events  during 
tlie  Gregon.in  piniiricite  issocxicnsivc  that  ntjliit  can  be fiii cti  here. 
On  Civi;'ir)  iluvation  to  the  cllair,  cl.  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Wald  Creeort 
VII.  (Marburi;.  iBoi).  See  also  A.  H.  Mathcw,  D.D.,  Lile 
Times  oj  IhUlebruii.  Poft  GrtttTf  VII.  {1910). 

Ghecory  VTfT.  VanitrUl^  'Sttrdinus),  aoiipope  frohi  iiiS 
to  iiii,  was  a  native  of  southern  France,  who  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  while  young  and  had  later  been  made  archbii.hop  of 
Braga.  Suspended  by  Paschal  IL  In  111400  account  of  a  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  primate  and  papal  legate,  the  archbishop  ot 
Toledo,  he  wimt  to  Rome  and  regained  favour  to  such  sn  extent 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  on  Imponant  legations.  He 
opposed  the  extreme  Hildcbntndine  policy,  and,  o^  the  refusal 
of  Gelasius  !1.  to  concede  the  emperor's  claim  to  investiture, 
he  W3S  proclaimed  pope  at  Rome  by  |lenty  V.  on  the  Sth  of 
March  1118.  He  was  not  universally  recogiUnd,  however,  and 
never  fully  enjoyed  the  papal  ofTice.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  Gcbsius  II.  in  April  mS,  and  by  Calixtus  II.  at  the  synod 
of  Reims  (October  H19).  He  was  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
latter  in  June  1 1 11,  and,  having  been  surrendered  by  the  citlzeni 
of  Sutri,  he  wai  forced  to  accompany  in  ridiculous  guise  the 
triumphal  procession  ot  Calixlus  through  Rome.  He  was  exiled 
to  the  convent  of  La  Cava,  where  he  died. 

The  life  of  Crentry  VIII.  by  Baturiiu  in  Battaii  mitaUantn, 
vol.  i,ed.  by  J.  D.  Mann  (Lttccj,  1761),  is  an  excellent  vfndkaiionof 
an  anilpopc.  The  chief  sources  arc  in  MnumtMA  Ctmatu4» 
kistarita,  Scriplara,  vols.  5  and  20,  and  in  J.  M.  Waiterich.  Ptmtif. 
Ram*.  Vila*,  vol.  3.  See  C.  Mirbt.  Die  FuUUiiOk  im  ZrilatM 
Grtttrt  VII.  (Leipiuc.  189^);  J.  Uintteo.  GtukieUe  irt  TOmucMen 
Kwtht  sen  Cretpr  VII.  bu  /jukutss  ///.  (Bona,  iSot};  JaiI4, 
lUttHo  pontij.  Ketmn.,  and  ed..  (1883-1888):  K.  J.  von  Hchle, 


(Rtgeosburg.  iS7<i). 

Gkecoby  VIII.  {Alberto  ie  Mm\  I>ope  from  the  aist  of 
October  W  the  I7lh  of  December  1187,  a  luNive  of  BcMventO 
and  Pncmonstratensigfl  monk,  sncccHively  abbot  of  St  Martin 

at  Laon,  cardinal-deacOn  of  San'  Adnano  al  foro,  cardinal-priest 
of  Son  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  chancellor  ol  the  Roman  Church, 
was  ekcicd  to  succeed  Urban  UI.  Of  amiable  disposition,  he 
hastened  to  make-  peace  with  Heoiy  VL  and  promised  est'  to 
oppose  the  tatter's  claim  to  Sicily.  He  addressed  general  iMlei* 
both  to  the  bi^wtps,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  to  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  of  {heir  required  visits  od  liminot 
and  to  the  whole  Christian  people,  un^og  a  new  ciuiade  t* 
iGCOvcr  Jciusakm.  He  died  at  Ksa  while  cngsBed  in  aaokinf 
peace  b^wecn  the  Fisaaa  and  Ceoocse  in  otdrr  to  secuR  tbe 
hdpoJ  both  cities  in  the  crusade.  Uis  successor  was  CloMnt  U& 
His  letters  are  in  J.  P.  Migne,  PatroS.  Lai.  voJ.  302,  Comuk  abo 
f.  M.  Watttnch,  PonliJ.  Roman,  tiiae,  voL  a  (Leipiw.  iS6a).  and 
laffe-WaiTcnbacd.  Regena  Ponlif.  Roman.  (1685-1888).  See  J, 
Langcn.  Ceithitku  4er  rdmisAen  KirckemlCreiervlI,  bit  Innoctna 
III.  (Bonn.  iSu):  P.  Nadig.  Cnstn  VIII.  5»aj>i>M  Poniifikal 

S Basel,  lago);  PT  ScheOr^B&hom,  FHeiiUk*  I.  ItUUr  SmU  mil 
tr  Kurie  (Berlin.  1866):  F.  wegofovius.  Rami  in  tUt  UiiUi*  Apt, 
vol.  4.  irans.     Mrs  C.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1896).  . 

CaBCOny  IX.  (t/ga(na  Cmfi  rft  Agin),  pope  (lan  tlM  tpthof 
March  t3»7t  to  the  aand  of  AiigHst  ia«i,  was  «  nohirman  «| 
Al»«ni  .ud  probably  a  »vhcw  «( Iiunoent-  UL .  Km  MdM 
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at  Parfi  inrl  TIoIokiii,  an<l.  having  been  succcuivcty  aichpricst 
or  St  Tctrr's,  [^pal  chaplain,  cardinal -deacon  o(  Sant'  Eustachio, 
cardinal-tiisliop  o(  0>iia,  the  fini  proiecior  ol  the  Franciacan 
enJcr,  ami  lupal  legale  in  Ceimany  under  Innocent  111.,  and 
H»niiriii«  HI.,  he  succeeded  the  latter  in  ihepapacy.  He  had  Ions 
been  on  friendly  terms- with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  but  now 
mommunicatcd  him  (iqth  of  Srplcmber  1117)  for  continued 
nrKlcct  o[  his  vuws  and  rclusal  10  undertake  the  cruudc.  When 
Frederick  finally  trl  out  the  following  June  without  making 
•ubmiuion  to  the  pope.  Gregory  railed  an  insurrection  against 
him  in  Gcrm.iny,  and  forced  him  in  1130  to  beg  forabfotution. 
The  Komjni,  hi>wc\vr,  toon  brpan  a  \-er}'  bitter  war  against  tlw 
temporal  power  a:id  exiled  the  pope  (i«  of  June  uji).  Hardly 
has]  ihW  com»t  been  t<roug!:t  toincnJfavour^ble  10  the  papacy 
(May  I  .-^i  jl  when  Orc^r>' vair.e  into  fresh  conrltci  with  I'mlcriLk 
II.  He  again  MCORirruRic^tod  the  cmfwrcr  and  released  his 
■ubSvii  fiwii  their  ailojjir.ce  i.'iih  of  March  ti.io)-  Frederick, 
on  hit  tU'x.  ir.va>!ovl  the  TajvU  jta'.es  anil  prevented  the  asscm- 
Hits  I'f  a  grrt.:*;  vv..::»il  lor  EiiWt  1141.  The  work 

of  C>rt(>v>'.  h.-Hcver.  k^t  t'.t  iki  means  limited  to  his  relations 
»i:S  cr.^;v:or  jinJ  Konij:-^  lie  >)>iemali/ed  the  Inquisilion 
AstA  rr.:r_«:cd  ;i  to  Porriniian*;  his  nitea  against  heretics 
res'.i.scJ  in  J»*Tee  \.nz:\  thv  linie  of  Sistus  V.  He  supported 
hi.  Ki.iiri.^:  t^e  I'-rnliih  b.irons,  and  protested  against 
t^>''  r:aj::-.:j:i,.*  ^jne:ion  \?t  Louis  IX.  of  France.  He  sent 
■r.«-:)V»  :o0t>n:tt4ntinot>!e  to  negotiate  with  the  Greeks  for  church 
ur.i'.y.  but  MittkHit  ie»uli.  lit  unonuvd  Saints  Eliubcth  of 
Hi-^i  :-.:i;>a.  Tonunie.  Anthony  ol  Padua  and  FraiKis  or  Assasi. 
llr  )s.-tmi::e>l  lire  >::;dv  of  the  Aristotelian  wrilin^^s,  and  issued 
ihtvHiicH  his  eh.ipl.iin,  Rnymond  of  Pcnnaforic,  an 
in<;viia:i'  new  cv'-npibtion  of  docretal^  Hhith  he  prescribed  in 
the  \',M  X.t  f^:.,':,l,^  »hould  Itc  the  standard  text-book  in  canon 
U«  Ji  il'.e  uiiixei>iiie'>  of  Bologna  and  Paris.    Gregory  was 

M  hi»  lojrsiiii);  .iiul  eloiiuencc,  his  bUmck-ss  life,  and  his 
gtv.d  >;t,-.i);;h  iif  eliar.ittcr.   ilc  died  on  the  jind  ol  August 

u!-i:.'  Fmletuk  H.  was  advancing  against  him,  and  was 
m..,v.l.-,l  [.v  tVloNtlno  IV. 

)t'i  ill,-  lii,'  i>i  I'.iiY.'rv  IX.,  consult  His  Letters  in  hfonumtnla 
FfiihJ^e  tarruli  XIII.  e  rrgeiiii  ponlif.  Reman. 
„:.\..w  ^It^iliii,  iW.ll:  ■■Us  Renislrcs  df  Gn'e»lrc  IX,"  ed.  L. 
Aiitijt  in  .*<j.'.i,<;l\hf  Jei  fru/ii  franfaitri  dWihinei  et  dt  Rom* 
(I'.iiiN  i.V>i>  14->>V   \.  IVlitu^t,  Rtftila  poHlil.  Roman,  (fk<rlin. 

.l>^l  "  K.'O'i'i  <!>'■  O.irdinali  L')!utino  il'  UttLi  it  Oiuviano 
■li-vli  I  I  1^1  k\,  I.fvi  in  FoKli  per  la  iloriit  ti'  llotie  (iW^o). 

I  i::f.l  C'ft^r  IX.  (rnribura  i.  B..  l88(,): J.  Mjrx. 

ti  l  \-;i.-.t  l\.  oirUtHirilitck  nMenufU  UH^);  P.  Ildbn, 
.\  .  -i.i  ^n:>,i,-i.t  IX  t  Jet  luti  Irmpi  (j  vol^,  Modena,  iHji-ittjt}; 
h  t-ii'titiiimiiv  it.'w  iilkt  AliJJIe  Attf,  vol.  S<  Irani,  by  Mrs G.  W. 
lliimli.>n  tl.onl^■n,  l<iiio-iix») :  H.  iL  .Milnidn.  Lattii  Ckriuiamlj, 

\f\       \l  ■■■>l        iSiMit;   R-  IKinit;,  Rtipparti  Ira  Frdertia  II  * 

I  ■.,.■•!.■  f-\  •if,M;.' ..i.'j  ifediwit  iH  FulriUna  (IB^'j);  P.  T, 
Mi-i'lli    /  ■!. I  Onu'tn  III,  Crtgitrie  IX  td  Iniu^enio  IV  a 

I-.".,  c.'.i'  lif\r.r:.-f  t'fSt-nm  II  net  ireofo  XIII  lisis^);  T, 
1  ,  i-ii !  fi'iii'  Aj>.7'f  ^^'i!<  ken  Ksiitrlum  u.  fapillnm  mr  Zetl 
j'.-.  1  l,i..i-uh  IJ.  merlin,  i^ilt;  W.  Nonten,  Dat 

[,    /:..vn:  Ji.ilin,  An  e\h.iustiv<;  bitilioKraphy 

an.)  i»     Hli  >i(  .iitn  l>-  >■[<  ('•ri-;;"'V  l>V  Carl  Mirbi  are  to  be  (uund  in 

H,  iiit  L  ■>  .v.-.:.  -1.  \  t!.-p^Jif.  .irj  cditioii- 

I'lKii^oKv  X  i/W;.'..'.'  riii-f>tfi),popcrroni(heistof  September 

I. -  -I,  li>  the  it'ili  ft  J.iiiu.try  tijft,  was  born  at  Piacensain  ifoS, 
»lii.|i><l  !.•[  the  ihuiih.  and  became  archdeacon  of  U(ge.  The 
i-ij:)ileen  iMkIiimK  who  met  to  elect  a  successor  to  Chment  IV. 
Men-  ilivhl>-.l  intk>  I'ren^h  ami  Italian  factions,  which  wrangled 
itvvi  ihf  eltxthm  li<r  iieaily  llircc  years  in  the  midst  of  great 
(stpuhi  e\ilu-nieiit.  until  finjUy,  stirred  by  the  elotiucncc  of  5t 
|ll>ll.l^  i-iitui.i.  il;,-  rr.iiii  i^'.in  monk,  they  entrusted  the  choice 
to  ki\  ell^  ii'is,  ntio  liii  nn  Viseunti,  at  that  time  accompanying 
l  ilujrd  >M  I'nel.ind  vn  the  cru»adc.  He  returned  10  Rome  and 
« j«  oril.iineil  priiht  im  the  ivlh  uf  March  1372,  and  consecrated 
on  the  r:th.  He  at  once  summoned  the  fourteenth  general 
ei'iiiK'il  iif  ilie  Olhiilie  Chureh,  which  met  at  Lyons  in  IJ74, 
with  .in  atteiuliiiiu  uf  some  iboo  prLlalcs,  for  the  purpose  of 
ii'iMderinic  the  ^--isli  rn  vhism.  tliu  ccnJiiion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
anil  the  abun-i  in  the  church.  The  Creeks  were  persuaded, 
lh.tiiLi.to  Si  ltiii.i\i':i!iiij,  to  consent  to  .1  union  with  Rome  for 
Ibe  time  boiiig,  and  Ruduli>h  vl  llabsburg  renounced  it  ibe 
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council  all  imperial  rights  In  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
most  celebrated  among  the  many  reform  decrees  issued  by 
Gregory  was  the  constitution  determining  for  the  first  lime  the 
form  ot  conclave  at  papal  elections,  which  in  large  measure  has 
remained  ever  since  the  law  of  the  church.  Gregory  was  on  bis 
way  (o  Rome  (o  crown  Rudolph  and  send  him  out  on  a  grcitt 
crusade  in  company  with  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Aragon 
and  Sicily,  when  be  died  at  Areaao  on  the  loth  of  January  1 276. 
He  was  a  nobleman,  fond  of  peace  and  actuated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  mission.  He  has  been  honoured  as  «  saint  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arezzo  and  Fiaccnza.  His  successor  in  the 
papacy  was  Innocent  V. 

The  mtitters  of  GrcBOry  X.  have  been  published  by  J.  Cuiraud 
in  the  Bildiothiqvr  ies  icoles  franfaiiei  i'Alkrnes  el  de  Rome  {l*uri>. 
|*).'-I898).  Sec  K.  J.  von  Mciclc,  CoacilUiistulitckU.'voi.  S,  2nd 
edition  (1873-1B90):  H.  Finkc.  Koit:i!icniludiiii  t  Cfuft.  dft 
ijltn  Jahrhanderlt  <Mtlnster,  P.  Piaccnza,  Compendia  drlln 

slOTta  del  b.  Gregorio  X,  pafia  (Piacenxa,  iSjtt) ;  F.  Circzoroviit«, 
Rome  in  Ike  Atiddle  Ates.  voL  5,  Irani,  by  Mn  G.  W.  rf.imiliiin 
(l.nniton,  igoo-rgoi);  H.  Otto.  Die  Be:iehu»stn  Rudalfi  von 
'..^.l  :«  Fc.h-,t  Cr.-znr  X.  (I rm-hruck.  iK-JS);  A  Zisleri-r. 
G'ff,''  .V,  u.  RailAf  i-iijj  !l':fn>>UTS  in  :hren  Y^f^enleiligm  Besirbitngen 
(Kit  iliufc  i.  B,.  iH')i ) :  F.  WjlttT,  Dm  t'olitik  der  Kurit  unlet  Crrcor 
X.  (Berlin  ,  iS'U):  A.  Ponhjst.  Hiii,-ti(i  fonlif.  R^man.  vol.  3 
(Bcilin,  1875);  W.  Nordi-n,  Das  Papuimn  :if:</ B/»u:  (Berlin.  igo.O; 
J.  LostTih,  "■  Akitn  utjcr  die  W.ifil  Urcgors  X."  In  Neitet  Anhiv, 
xx'\.  (iS-is);  I  A.  von  Hirsch-Gcreuth,  "  Die  Krcuwusspiilitilc 
Crrj^ors  X,"  in  SludUnM.  Cetck.d.  Kieuzzugsidee  nack  den  KrtHZ'iiz"* 

iMunith,  1S96).  ThorciA3ncKCcllentartidebyCarlMirt>tinHauck's 
'.ealrniytlopadir,  jrd  edition. 

Grecorv  XI,  {Piare  Rtgtr  de  Btaufori),  pope  from  the  joih 
of  December  ij/O  to  the  );tta  ot  Mutcit  1376,  bom  in  Limousin 
in  ijjo,  created  cardinal-deacon  of  Sta  Maria  Nuova  by  his 
uncle,  Clement  VI.,  was  the  successor  of  Urban  V.  His  eHoris 
to  establish  peace  between  Franco  and  Ensland  and  to  aid  the 
Eastern  Christians  against  the  Turks  were  fruitieu,  but  he 
prevented  the  Visconii  of  Milan  from  making  further  encroach- 
ments on  the  Slues  of  ibe  Church.  He  introduced  many 
lefonns  is  the  various  monastic  orders  and  took  vigorous 
measuics  against  .the  heresies  of  the  time.  His  energy  w.-ts 
stimulated  by  the  stirring  words  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  to  whom 
in  particular  the  uansfcrence  of  the  papal  sec  back  to  Italy 
(171b  of  January  1377)  was  almost  entirety  due.  Whilst  at 
Rome  he  issued  several  bulla  to  the  archbishop  of  Cinterbury, 
the  king  of  England,  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  commanding 
an  investigation  of  WyclifTe's  doctrines.  Gregory  was  mediiaiing 
a  return  10  Avignon  when  he  died.  He  was  tlw  last  of  the  French 
popes  who  for  Kime  seventy  years  had  made  Avignon  their  see, 
a  man  learned  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  church,  but  irresolute  and 
guilty  of  nepotism.  The  great  schism,  which  was  to  endure  fifty 
ycars.brokeout  soon  after  the  election  of  his  successor,  Urban  VX. 

See  H.  J.  TomaK-lh.  "  Die  Rcgi»ter  u.  Secrcllirc  Urbans  V.  u. 
Crei;nrs  XI."  in  UitUiltmgen  del  InttiliilM  }ur  bsletrtiiktttke  Ce- 
itkiikltforiikuiit  (i)<9«):  Ualuziu*.  Vitoe  pap.  Akhioh.  vol.  1  (I'arii. 
I&jj):  L.  I'diior,  IlislaryaJ  Ike  Popes, \o\.  t.  tr3n<.  bv  F.  I.  Antrnbus 
(London,  lf>9yh  F.  Grif-'jrovlus.  Rome  in  Ike  Middle  Aget,  viil.  6, 
tnn*.  by  MrsG.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1901);  j.  P,  Kimrh, 
Di(  Rurikekr  dtr  Paftu  Urban^  V.  m.  Cretpr  XI. 
Rem  (Padcrborn,  iSqS):  J.  B.' Chriilophe,  IlitloSre  it  &  fopauli 

eendaiil  It  XIV  sit€te.  voT  3  (Parh,  ISS3).  There  is  a  good  article 
y  J.  N.  firischar  in  the  Kireiemlexilmt,  and  edition. 

Gkecory  XII.  (.Iitfrfo  Coriaro,  or  Correr),  pope  from  the 
30th  of  November  1406, 10  the  4th  of  July  1415,  was  boin  of  a 
noble  family  at  Venice  about  iji6.  Successively  bishop  of 
CssteUo,  Latin  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  cardinal-priest  of 
San  Kfarco,  and  papal  secretary,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Innocent  VII.,  after  an  interregnum  of  twenty-four  da>-s,  under 
the  express  condition  that,  should  the  antipope  Benedict  XIII. 
at  Avignon  renounce  all  claim  to  the  papacy,  be  also  would 
renounce  his,  so  that  the  long  Khism  might  be  terminated. 
As  pope,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  rival  at  Marseilles,  l>y 
which  a  general  council  was  to  be  held  at  Ssvona  in  September, 
t4oS,  but  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  who  opposed  the  plan  from 
policy,  leiecd  Rome  and  brought  the  negptiations  to  nought. 
iGregory  had  promised  not  In  create  any  more  cardlnalSi  and 
iwhen  he  did  so,  in  1408,  his  former  cardinals  deserted  him  and, 
together  with  the  AvigBon  cardinals,  convoked  the  council  of 
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Piia,  wUch,  despite  fts  fncfitlarit)',  pradBimcd  In  June  1409 
the  dcpailioa  of  both  popn  and  the  election  of  Aleundcr  V. 
Gregory,  itill  lupponcd  Naples,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  by 
Kupen,  king  of  the  Romana,  found  protection  with  Ladislaus, 
snd  in  a  synod  at  Cividale  del  Friuli  banned  Benedict  and 
AleundcT  as  icfabinatical,  perjured  and  scandalous.  John 
XXIII..  having  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  Alexander  in  1410, 
condntM  *  treaty  witb  Ladislaus.  by  which  Crcgoiy  was 
banished  fram  Naples  on  the  jtti  of  October  1411.  The  pope 
then  took  refuge  with  Carlo  Malatcsia,  lord  of  Rimini,  throuEh 
wbom  he  presented  hts  resignation  to  the  council  of  Constance 
on  the4th  July  1415.  A  weak  and  eosily-inHuenrcd  old  man, 
hit  rerignatlon  was  the  noblest  act  of  his  pontificate.  I'he 
rest  (rfhislifc  was  spent  in  peaceful  obacurity  as  cardinaUbishop 
of  Fono  and  legate  of  the  mark  of  Ancona.  He  died  at  Rccanaii 
on  the  18th  of  Oaober  1417-  Some  u'ritcn  reckon  Alexander  V. 
aad  John  XXIII.  as  popes  rather  than  U  anlipopes,  and  accord- 
ia^y  count  Gregory's  pontificate  from  1406  to  140Q.  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  bo«-cver,  incline  to  the  other  reckoning. 

iKtl^Vutw.HiaaryoJtbt  Popes,  vot.  i.,  trant.  by  F.  I.  Anirobus 
(London,  1899);  M.  Crclghlon,  Hiuory  «/  ike  Papacy,  vol.  1 
(LMdon.  1899):  N.  Vatou,  La  Fwue  M  It  pand  trkitrnt  d'ocndtnt 
(FariSi  ■896-i(M2);  Louh  Cayct,  Le  Grand  Sebtme  d'orridrnl 
(Paris.  1S9BJ:  J.  von  Hdller,  PapsOum  u.  Kirthttirfforv%  (Berlin. 
rjDj):  J.  Lownh.  Ctuk'uMe  an  tpolttrn  UilltUIUri  (1^3): 
7M0<lcriri  dc  //yrm  dt  trkiiinaU  libri  Irn,  rd.  by  G.  Erk-r  (Lcip'iR. 
1890).  There  itan  excellent  article  by  J.  S.  UriKharin  ihc  A'ir<-/icR- 
Intlm  2nd  cd.,  vot.  $.  (C.  II.  Ha.) 

CkecokyXIII.  (Ufo  Buoticompapto),  popQ  trom  1571  to  15S5. 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  January  1501,  in  Bologna,  where  ho 
received  his  education,  and  subsequently  taught,  until  calk-d 
(o  Rome  (1539)  by  Paul  III.,  who  employed  him  iii  various 
offices.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  1561- 
1563.  In  1564  he  was  made  cardinal  by  I^us  IV.,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  sent  to  Spain  as  legate.  On  the  13th  or  Mny 
tS79  he  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  I'ius  V.  flis  previous  lik 
had  been  father  worldly,  and  not  wholly  free  from  spot;  but 
as  pope  he  gave  no  occasion  of  offence.  He  submitted  to  the 
inflocncc  of  the  rigorists,  and  carried  forward  the  war  upon 
heresy,  though  not  with  the  savage  vehemence  of  his  predecessor. 
However,  he  received  the  ncwsof  the  massacre  of  St  Bart  tiulomcw 
fajrd  of  Atigun  isji)  with  joy,  and  publicly  celebrau-d  the 
event,  having  been  led  to  believe,  according  to  his  apolofisis, 
thai  France  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  and  that  the 
Huguenot s  had  suffered  justly  as  traitors.  1  laving  fdllcd  to  rouse 
Spain  and  Venice  against  the  Turks.  Gregory  aitempicd  10  form 
a  general  coalition  a^inst  the  Protestants,  lie  subsidised 
Philip  II,  in  his  wan  in  the  Netherlands;  aided  the  Cuihuiic 
League  in  France;  incited  attacks  upon  Elizabeth  by  nay  of 
Ireland.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  privileges  he  multi- 
plied, be  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda.  He  established 
or  endowed  above  a  score  of  colleges,  among  them  the  CoUcgium- 
RoBianum  (founded  by  Ignaiiia  Loyola  in  1550),  and  the 
Collegium  Ccrmanicum.  in  Rome.  Among  his  noteworthy 
acbievrmenlE  arc  the  reform  of  the  calendar  on  the  I4<h  of 
Fcbniaiy  1581  (sc(  Calendah);  the  improved  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  canpititi,  15S2;  the  splendid  Gregorian  Chapel 
in  St  Peter's;  the  fountains  of  (he  Piasa  Navona;  the  Quiiinal 
Palace;  and  many  other  puUtc  works.  To  meet  the  cxpcn^ii  s 
emailed  by  his  liberality  and  extravagance,  Gregory  resorted 
to  confiscation,  on  the  pretext  of  defective  lilies  or  long-standin); 
irrearages.  The  result  w.i8  disastrous  to  the  puUic  peace: 
BoUcft  armed  in  their  defence;  old  feuds  revived;  ihi!  country 
became  infested  with  bandits;  not  even  in  Rome  could  order  be 
naintained.  Amid  thesedislurbances Gregory  d>cd,on  the  roth 
of  April  1585.  leaving  to  his  successor,  Siatus  V.,  the  task  of 
|»cifyfng  the  slate. 

See  the  contemporary  llvc^  by  Cic.irclla,  continuator  nF  Platina, 
D«  vitit  ptmtijf.  Rom.;  Ciaconius,  VUar  et  rei  jrslae  tummorum 
P^lsf.  Jfrnr,  iRome.  t6oi-l6iMl;  and  Ciappi.  Comb.  delV  atiinni 
t  snM  WM  di  Crtfario  XllI  (Rome.  1^1).  Sec  also  [tnmpiann. 
Hid.  paaiijitalus  Uttpotii  Xtil.  (Itonic,  lA^S):  Ranke.  Popti 
(Eng.  Mans.,  Aunin),  1. 4^8  h<|.  :  v.  Rcumont,  Cfsth.  itt  Stodl  Rom, 
iu.  a,  966  wq. ;  and  tor  numerous  n-ferenrrt  upon  Grnorv'a  wlatten 
letbe  nuMKnof  St  Banholoncw,  Ctmthiff  iloi.  ittU.  m.  fjti  acq. 


lyij  Mjiu  noa  smw^vu^m  ijiijuvkui 

es  cftlae  itunmorum  potliff.  Rom.  (Rome, 
tinuator  of  Plalina,  lU  niir  fonliff.  Rem. 
leh .  Ctick.  des  KifchenUaaUs  (188(9,  L  300 ; 
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CiECOtv  XIV.  {HittU  Sftiidraki),  pope  1500-1591,  was  boca 
in  Cremona,  on  the  iith  of  February  1335,  studied  in  Perugia, 
and  Padua,  became  bishop  of  his  native  place  in  ijCo,  and  took 
part  in  the  council  of  Trent,  1563-1563.  Gregory  XIII.  made 
him  a  cardinal.  1583,  but  ill-health  forbade  his  active  particip^ 
tion  in  affairs.  His  election  to  t  he  papacy,  to  succeed  Urban  VII., 
on  the  5th  of  December  1590,  was  due  to  Spanish  influence. 
Gregory  was  upriight  and  devout,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  politic*. 
Outing  bis  alwrt  pontificate  the  Sutes  of  the  Church  suffered 
dire  calamiUes,  famine,  ^idcmtc  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  brigand- 
age. Gregory  was  completely  subservient  to  Philip  U.;  be 
aided  the  league,  excommunicated  Heniy  of  Navane,  and 
threatened  his  adherents  with  the  ban;  but  the  effect  of  his 
intervention  was  only  to  rally  the  moderate  Catholics  to  the 
support  of  Henry,  and  to  hasten  his  conversion.  Gregory  died 
on  the  i5lh  of  October  1591,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IX. 

See  Ciaconiut.  Vtlat  et  res  cetlae  sttmmorum  ■ 
ifioi-itioi);  Cirarella.  contini 
(l>othctinicmporar>');  Broich. 
Kankc,  Popes  (Eng.  trans.,  Austin),  ii.  3r8  set]. 

GKECOav  XV.  {Alessandro  Luitnisi)  was  bom  on  the  gth  of 
January  1554,  in  Bologna,  where  he  also  studied  and  tau^t. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  his  native  place  and  cardinal  by 
Paul  v.,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pope  on  the  9th  of  February  1611. 
Despite  his  age  and  feebleness,  Gregory  displayed  remarkable 
energy.  He  aided  the  emperor  in  thie  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  king  of  Poland  against  the  Turks.  He  endorsed  the  claims 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  Heidelberg  library,  which  was 
carried  off  to  Rome.  Gregory  founded  the  Congregation  of  the 
Prop.iganda,  encouraged  missions,  fixed  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  conclaves,  and  canonixed  Igoatiui  Loyola,  Francis  Xavfer, 
Philip  Neri  and  Theresa  de  Ji-sus,  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Ju|y 
i6ij,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VIIL 

See  the  contemporary  life  by  Vilori'lM.  eonttnuator  of  Claeonlus, 
Vilae  tt  ft  ifst\ir  svmmoiun  pimlif.  Rom.;  Rankc's  excellent 
aeeoiint,  Poptt  (Eng.  tmns.,  Austin),  li.  46S  i«<|.;  v.  Rcumont.  Gtttk, 
drr  Sladl  Rom,  iii.  a,  609  icq.;  Brovn,  Ctsci.  des  Kirchenstaetes 
(lASo),  i.  370  scq.iaiul  the  extended  bibliography  in  ffcrioe-Hauck, 
ReaUMyUopaiit,  r.v.  "  Cccgor  XV."  (T.  F.  C.) 

Grecoiy  X\7.  (AarfofMmeo  Alberia  Capptilatfi,  pope  fiom 
1831  to  1646,  was  bom  at  Bellunoon  the  tSthof  September  1765, 
and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldoti,  among 
whom  .be  rapidly  gained  dbtinction  lor  his  theological  and 
linguistic  acquirements.  Hit  first  appearance  before  ■  wider 
public  was  in  1799,  when  he  publbhed  against  the  Italian 
Janscnisls  a  controversial  work  entitled  //  Trioufo  itlla  Saula 
Sede,  which,  besides  passing  through  several  editions  in  Italy, 
has  been  translated  into  several  European  languages.  In  iSoe 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Religion, 
founded  by  Pius  VII.,  to  wtich  he  contributed  a  number  of 
memoirs  on  theological  and  philosophical  questions  and  in  1805 
was  made  abbot  of  San  Gregorio  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  When 
Pius  VII.  was  carried  oil  from  Rome  in  1809,  Cappellari  withdrew 
to  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  in  1814.  with  some  other  members 
of  his  order,  he  removed  to  Padoa;  but  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  pope  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  received  successive 
appointments  as  vicar-general  of  the  Camaldoli,  couneillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  examiner  of  bishops. 
In  March  1825  he  was  acated  cardinal  by  Leo  XII.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  enlrutlcd  with  an  important  mission  to  adjust 
a  concordat  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Belgium 
and  the  Protestants  of  Holland.  On  the  mdof  February  1S31 
he  was,  alter  sixty-four  days'  conclave,  unexpectedly  chosen  to 
succeed  Pius  VIII.  in  the  papal  chair.  The  levolutian  of  1830 
had  just  inflicted  •  severe  blow  on  the  ecclesiastical  party  in 
France,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new  government  there 
was  to  seize  Ancona,  thus  throwing  all  Italy,  and  particularly 
the  Papal  States,  into  an  excited  condition  which  seemed  to 
demand  strongly  repressive  tneaiures..  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  which  ensued  it  was  more  than  once  neccHuy  to  cnB 
in  the  Austrian  bayonets.  The  reset  ion  an  M  la  power  put 
off  their  ptomued  iCtoiua  w  \ciwhaSLV|  «  m>  wvs. 
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Till  iiiiifc.  mil  III'     II  [ilii  I  III!  Ill  of  Bcmetti by  Lambnischini 
«  itii  and  nu::(»,  lor  the  new  ordinal  secretary  of  tiate 
.K.-ted  enn  M  ra^vays  and  illuninating  gas,  and  was  liberal 
dadly  a  hj  cnplersai  of  i^its  and  of  prisons.  The  cmbar 
awd  tuBciJ  coaiiUM  in  wtich  Gregory  left  the  Stales  of  the 
CktcA  Bakes  il  dvjblful  how  far  Us  lavish  expenditure  in 
priutcctural  and  ca(;.-Mring  froriis,  and  his  magnificent  patroo- 
«p.Blleii^t>CnthehandsoC  Mai.Mcazofami.Caciano,  Moroni 
otbtn.  wt  far  the  real  benefit  of  his  siibjecta.  Ilie  years 
a:  UtpW.i&caie       marked  by  the  steady  development  and 
^.taaa  ef  ihw  uiiramontane  ideas  which  were  ullimaldy 
isiculutd.  ueJct  the  presidency  of  his  succeswr  Pius  IX.,  by 
^  BBKfloilbt  Vatican.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  June  1S46. 
sit\.  M.  BcnuKoni,  Atla  Ctttarii  Papat  XVI.  ttiliitt  tomtilu- 
Ui*r.A^'»'^B*'B'''''>'^>'o/ac,volii.  \'\  (Rome,  loui  1).]; 
y^j-.l  Wwn-Mii.  gticUtOioat      Ihe  Lait  Four  pQfci  (Londun, 
TT;-  Hcncc-K^-ilE- ^''xryUn^rfir,  \-ot.  vii.  (Ij'ipzig,  1809).  117 
i  '■•^■•^  fomti.'^':  Fredcrik  Nielsen,  History  oJ  ilu  Papacy  in  tlie 
jJ^'C^^tj.  il  iLwidOB.  1906).  (\V.  W.  R.') 

'fiUBOKT,'  ihe  name  of  a  Scottish  family,  many  members 
t^ittainCiihisheiniaenee  in  various  depart  men  ts  of  science, 
itfrtKB  ktiilrc  held  prafcMonhips  in  mat  hematics  or  medicine. 
(I-  :b:      finingiiiihed  of  their  number  a  notice  is  ^ven 

CiTO  GucotY  (1617-17^),  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
^.  o(  Dnimoak,  Aberdeenshire,  who  married  Janet 
\a!E«  in  iS"-  ^  was-for  some  time  connected  with  a 
LraiUk  house  ia  Hdlind,  but  on  succeeding  to  ihc  family 
^T..  c:  tiiardie  rewmcd  10  Scotbnd,  and  occupied  most  of  his 
'.-t  c'sMiific  pnwiils.  freely  PVlng  his  poorer  neighbours  the 
l«i  ol     mediol  skill-  He  I>  M'"!  •<>  have  been  the  first 
'.^Jae  at  a  baiwnctet  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  on 
•[  bU  socerti  by  means  of  it  in  pri:ijiciing  changes  In 
^vuacctfcd  of  witchcraft  before  the  presbytery 
"  to=wa.  but    MKCCcdcd  in  convincing  that  body  of  his 

CUGon  (163S-167S).  Scottish  mathematician, 
"    MiMolthepfcccdiAK,  waseducatcd  at  the  grammar 
**t'Ater*t«»J«MariKhalConeec  of  that  city.  At  an 
tnA  h  Bunifetrf  *         inclination  and  capacity  for 
Jl««iB*toamlieieBces;«id  in  i66j  he  published  his 
'  fnmla,  in  which  he  made  tnown  his 

~  ^^uBWWiy  of  Padua,  where  he  studied  for  some 
"  "  '  Tittf  pobfobed  Vera  circali  rt  hyfitrMM  quadra- 
■*'  ^  ^  "  ^  dKB^  infinite  convergent  series  for  the  areas 
■  ^  ■  h«Tboh.  In  the  foJIowinc  year  he  published 
~    .  ■  *  t^"  mnittnelis,  in  which  he  gave 

■ '  ~    ^  Ttflifjntioa  of  cur\-e3  and  the  mcnstiruiion 

-  -r-jatioB.  On  his  return  to  England  in  this 
'  ■  J        of  ilM  RoyJ  &icii-ty;  in  1669  he 

^.|(gmictiatbc  university  of  St  Andrews; 

-  to  the  chair  ul  mathematics  in 
*         jwr  i6;S.        showing  the  sati-llilcs  of 

'        ^^ij'hii  students  through  one  of  his 

-  -    -'^  "..^^ftnidc  with  blindness,  and  he  died 

.  '  -  J  EmrrtiUliMn  gnaulntae  (1G68).  and. 

»  -  -  ■=■  -  "  V  ji  (Biiilfd  Tbe  Crral  and  New  An  0/ 
"  '  '.J'li  riJiru'e  wiain  f.ilLitii.-^  of  a  con- 
'  nfui  puMi"hMl  at  f :bfOw  in  167a, 

Ui'-kn>  archlieadle  (4  the  uniwrbiiy  of 

,(6l-l70S},  son  oi  David  Gregory 
'    ^     -  .Ibcidcfli  >»<'  educated  partly  in  tiis 
'  '  '  ."'r';jhBrih.  where  he  became  professor 

-  ■  '  '-  '  III)  his  death  he  wasSavilian 
'  *^  ^  Odofd.    His  principal  works  are 

-  ^^^^.^^jrtdfjfxKMruin  (1684),  Cdlo^ricae 
^-^mU  ti^Sli  "n*!  Aslron^miat 

—  —      j(«rrfl  (170J)— the  last   a  work 
'  '         ^'cwion.  oi  whoM:  system  it  is  an 

— ■■  \  TnMiit  tit  P^UiMdl  Camtlry 
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which  he  left  in  namitcript  was  translated  from  the  L 
and  published  in  1745-  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  oi  ma 
matics  in  Edinburgh  by  his  brother  James:  another  brot 
Charles,  was  in  170}  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
univmily  of  St  Andrews;  and  his  eldest  son,  David  (i( 
1767).  became  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford,  and  ca 
and  subsequently  dean  of  Christ  Church. 

IV.  John  Gkecosy  <i7i4-t77j)i  Scottish  physicbn,  granc 
ef  James  Gregory  (163^-167$)  >od  youngest  son  of  Dr  Ja 
Gregory  (d.  1731),  professor  of  medicine  in  King's  Coll 
Aberdeen,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  jrd  of  June  1714- 
teccivcd  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aberc 
and  at  King's  College  in  that  city,  and  in  1741  he  attended 
mcdiral  closes  at  Edinburgh  university.  In  1745  he  wen 
Leiden  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  during  his  1 
there  he  received  without  solicitation  the  degree  of  docto 
medicine  from  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  On  his  return  f 
Holland  he  was  dcded  professor  ol  philosophy  at  King's  Coll 
but  in  1 740  he  nslgned  bis  professorship  on  account  of  its  du 
interfering  loo  much  with  his  private  practice.  In  1754  he  | 
cccdcd  to  London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  m 
persons  of  distinction,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  felloi 
the  Royal  Society.  On  the  death  in  November  1755  of 
brother  Dr  Jamc«  Gregory,  who  had  succeeded  his  fathci 
professor  of  mctlicine  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he 
appointed  to  that  oflficc.  In  1764  he  removed  to  Edinburgl 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  extended  field  of  practice  a; 
physician,  and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  prac 
of  medicine  In  Ihe  university  ol  Edinburgh,  10  whole  eminc 
as  a  medical  school  be  largdy  contributed.  He  died  of  goui 
the  roth  of  Febroary  1773. 

lie  il  the  author  of  il  C»mpttmire  View  of  itu  SMt  ««d  Fm» 
at  Uam  wiik  tkete  tf  the  Ammat  WoM  (176$):  ObmPaliowi  lu 
Dutkt,  Offt(e%  amd  Qtmlifitatiomt  of  a  Pkywiau  (177a}:  BJtm 
oT  Ike  PrattUt  «t  Pkyiit  (1771):  and  A  Falkrr't  Ifgtey  la 
Dahtktrrs  (1774).  Hi*  Wkale  Worki.  with  a  lifo  l>y  Mr  Tvltcr  (.11 
wards  Lord  Woodhouvlce),  Here  published  at  F.dinburKh  in  171^ 

V.  Jaues  Grrcoky  (1753-18/1),  Scottish  physician,  el 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  January  i 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  a 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  literary  studies  at  that 
vcrsity,  he  was  for  ft  short  time  a  student  at  Christchu 
Oxford.  It  was  there  probably  that  he  acquired  that  taste 
classical  learning  which  afterwards  distinguitbed  him. 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and,  after  graduating  docto 
me<licine  in  1774,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  y 
in  Holland,  France  and  Italy.  Shortly  after  his  retun 
Scotland  he  was  appdnted  in  1776  to  the  chair  his  father 
formerly  held,  and  in  the  following  year  he  also  entered  on 
duiii-5  of  teacher  of  clinical  mcdiLine  in  the  Royal  Infirm: 
On  the  illness  of  Dr  William  Cullcn  in  i;oo  he  was  a^toii 
joint -professor  of  the  pr.tciicc  ol  medicine,  and  he  became 
head  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School  on  thcdeathof  Dr  Cu 
in  the  same  year.  He  died  on  the  md  of  April  1S11.  Asamed 
practitioner  Gregory  was  lor  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at 
head  of  the  profession  in  Scotland.  He  was  at  one  time  presit 
of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians,  but  his  indiscretio 
publishing  certain  private  proceedings  ol  the  college  led  to 
suspension  on  the  13th  of  May  iSogfrom  allrightsandprivil 
which  pertained  to  the  fellowship. 

Di-Mdcb  hi»  ConipcituM  mtdidnae  iktorrlieat,  published  in  17S 
a  text-book  for  his  lectures  on  the  institutes,  Dr  Grccory  was 
ajihor  ii{  "  A  Theory  ol  the  Moods  of  VtAm,"  publishert  in 
Edin.  Phil.  Tnni.  (1787},  a,nA  of  Utemy  mtd  Pkonopkk^  Ei. 
putitishnl  in  two  volumes  in  1791. 

VI.  WiLUAH  GxECORV  (tSoj-lSsS),  BOH  of  Jamcs  Crcj 
(i753-'iSii),  was  born  on  the  35th  of  December  1S03.  In  : 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Andcrsonian  Institui 
Glasgow,  in  tSji)  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  184 
Edinburgh  University.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April  i 
Gregory  was  One  of  the  first  in  England  to  advocate  the  thet 
of  Justus  vcm  Liebig.  and  tran^ted  several  of  his  w-orks. 
is  also  the  uuihwr  of  Oudines  e/  Chrmitlry  (184$),  and  on 
miUary  i'rtiUiie  M  Cktmitry  O^M)* 
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VU.  DqHCAii  FuQSBAMOH  GkMni  (i&J3-n8M>,  bfotlHr 
«(  Ux  preceding,  waa  bora  ob  the  ijtb  of  April  iSij. .  After 
tUidytns  U  the  uuvenuty  of  Ediobuich  be  in  1833  fMvni 
TMid^  CoUcfc,  Cambridge,  where  ht  was  for  »  tine  tMi»ttet 
profecam  of  cbeniMir,  but  he  devoted  hb  aueittioii  chiefly 
to  OMtbenatio.   He  died  od  tbe  ajrd  of  Febfrnqr  tS44> 

The  Cambridgt  Matktmatktl  Jomrmal  ima  oridaaied.  aad  tar  miM 
time  edited,  by  him ;  and  he  alio  published  a  CejlitliM  if  Exampitt 
0}  Protetiet  in  ihe  Diffemtial  and  Inleint  QvEnJw  (iS^i).  A 
rfeatist  m  ike  Appliealion  of  Analydt  to  Solid  Gtomelry,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  vrascomptetcd  by  W.  Walton,  and  published  posthum- 
Ouil/  in  tS4&  Hit  UaihtmatUai  Wtitinp,  edited  br  W.  Wahoa, 
with  a  bietnphical  memoic  by  Robert  Lailie  ElUe,  appeared  in  IK^ 

flBEGOay.  IDWARD  40HK  (1850-1909),  firitiih  pftlntet, 
bom  al  SoiulttiBptm,  begM  work  it  the  aft  of  fifteen  in  Um 
«D8iaM(^drE«dBg  ofiiccof  thePeniamikt  and  Oriental  Company. 
AXterwards  studied  at  South  Kenaiagton,  and  about  1871 
eotcrcd  on  a  succcsdul  career  aa  an  illustrator  and  as  an  admir- 
able paintet  in  oil  and  waieradour .  He  was  elected  asMdate  of 
tbe  Hoyel  Academy  in  1883,  academidsn  in  1S98,  and  president 
of  tbe  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1898. 
Uia  wwki  is  tSstinguisfaed  by  leroatkable  technical  qualities, 
by  exceptional  firmness  and  dedaion  of  dnughtsmaadiip  and 
by  UBUuad  certainty  of  handling.  His  "  MarooDcd,"  a  water 
eoloar,  is  in  tbe  National  Gallery  of  British  Ait.  Many  i4  hia 
pictiuea  ercre  sbonrD  at  Bodtngtott  HouM  at  the  Winter  ezUbi- 
tion  of  igo^i^Q  after  his  deeth  In  June  igoq. 

ARUORT.  OUNTHU  GIU£RT  (1774-1841).  Ensjiih 
matbematioian,  vaa  bora  on  the  SQth  of  Januaiy  1774  at  Yaxley 
ioHimtingdeiufaire.  Havingbeeneducated  by  Richard  Weston, 
»  Leicester  botanist,  he  pvbKshed  in  1793  «  tnatise,  Lmons 
Attnnomifal  and  fkiiasopkieak  Having  settkd  at  Cambridge 
in  X}96,  GMgoqr  first  acted  as  nib-cdibiE  en  the  Cambriigi 
In^timm,  and  then  opaacd  a  bookadlar's  shop.  In  1801  be 
obtained  an  appdiatmant  as  mathematical  master  at  Woolwich 
thno^  the  inSiOTce  of  Charles  Hutton,  to  whose  notice  he  had 
been  brought  by  a  manuscript  on  the  "  Use  of  the  Sitfing 
Ride  and  whn  Hutton  ra^pied  in  1807  Gregory  ncceeded 
bint  ni  the  profesootahiit.  Failing  beahh  obliged  him  to  rethv 
in  1838)  and  be  died  at  Woolwich  on  the  sad  of  Febnfaiy 

Gregory  wrote  BilUtfot  iktVu^  Ttaeken  tl  Eiemtmrj  MDm- 
mmJkt  (1640,  iww  edition  i%is).  and  lialKtmalit*  J«t  Ptaaic«l 
Mtn  (1835),  which  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Henry  Law  in  I848. 
and  a^ain  by  |.  R.  Young  in  1S63.    His  LtOers  <m  ne  Etidetues  «/ 


will  pnbably  be  lonwM  remembered  for  hi*  Bi»tf9Pliy  9f  Robtrl , 
whicn  Gnt  appeared  in  the  collected  editioo  of  Hal)  a  work*,  was 
publisbed  separately  In  1833,  and  has  since  passed  through  several 
edition*,  Um  minor  importance  of  his  Mtmoir  of  John  Miuon  Good 
(Ite8)  Uduetotba  narrower  fane  of  tbe  aibitct.  Gregory  ««» one 
of  the  fowMkra  ef  tbe  Royal  Aatronomical  Swiaty.  In  iSoa  be  m* 
appoioted  editor  of  the  ualtuKi*'*  iMai^.aad  in  1818  editor  of  the 
£gtfKt'  Diary  and  superintendent  of  the  umanacs  of  tbe  Sutloners' 
Company. 

QREIFEHBEBO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  Rega,  45  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin  on  the  railway 
to  KoIbcK.  "taf.  (1905)  7308.  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches 
(among  them  that  of  St  Uaty,  dating  from  13th  century),  two 
indent  gateways,  a  powder  tower  and  s  gynvnasium.  The 
manufacture  of  machines,  stoves  and  brlclu  are  tbe  principal 
Industites.  Greifenberg  possessed  munidpal  ri^ts  as  eariy  as 
]3ds,  and  In  the  14th  and  15th  oentuiies  bad  t  oon^deiable 
Ibii^ng  trade,  but  it  k»t  mu<^  of  its  prosperity^  during  tbe 
Ttirty  Yean'  War, 

See  Riemaon,  GtUkiMt  4er  Sladl  Grriftnbert  (1863); 

QKEIPEHHAQEir,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
pBOvince  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Re^U,  12  m-  5.S.W.  of  Stettin 
Vy  raH.  Pop.  (1Q05)  6473.  lu  prosperity  depends  chiefly  on 
agriculture  and  it  has  a  considerable  tisde  in  cattle.  There  are 
also  felt  manufactures  and  saw  mills.  Greifenhagen  was  built 
in  LS30,  and  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  a  town  and  fortified  siMut 
1150.  la  tbe  Thirty  Yean'  War  k  was  taken  both  by  tbe 
ImperialisU  and  tbe  Swedes,  and  in  1675  U  was  captured  by  tbe 
&«adeobuiget%  into  whose  possession  it  cane  finally  in 
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QBHIWAUI.  a  town  of  Cemuv,  1»  tbe  FrnMias  {Mime 
ef  PoBKMnIa,  on  the  navigable  Ryk,  $  m.  from  Its  moutb  oa 
the  R^ic  at  the  Uttle  port  of  Wyk.  and  10  n.  S.E.  from  Stimlmind 
raiL  Pop,  (1875)  i8,oa3,  (1903)  >3,7sa  k  has  wide  mad 
resuiar  streets,  flanked  by  numerous  gabled  booses,  and  to 
SHTcoundcd  by  pleasaitt  promenades  on  tbe  site  of  Its  old  ram* 
parts.  The  three  Gothic  Protestant  chunchcst  the  UaricBklrcbe, 
the  Nikolaikicche  and  the  Jakobikirche,  and  the  town-hal) 
(Rtthaus)  are  the  pdadpal  edifices,  and  these  with  their  USty 
spirea  arc  very  inctoresqueb  Tbere  is  «  statue  of  tbe  emperoi 
Frederick  lU.  and  a  Wat  memorial  in  tbe  town.  The  industries 
mainly  consist  In  shipbuiUing,  fioh-curing,  and  tbe  manufaaure 
of  machinery  (particularly  for  agriculture),  and  the  commerce  in 
tbe  export  of  own,  wood  and  fijh.  Tbene  is  a  theatre,  aa 
orphanage  and  a  munidpal  library.  Greifswald  is,  however, 
but  known  to  fame  by  reason  of  its  university.  This,  founded 
in  145*^,  is  well  endowed  and  is  largely  frequented  by  studenu 
of  medidoe.  Conncaed  with  it  are  a  Ubmry  of  i  jo.ooo  vohnae* 
and  800  MSS.,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  zoological  museum,  a 
gynaecological  institute,  an  opblbalmological  school,  a  botanical 
garden  and  at  Eldeoa  (a  seaside  resort  on  the  Bakic^  an  agrl- 
cultoral  acbooL  In  front  of  the  luiveisity,  which  had  77S 
students  and  about  100  teachers  in  1904,  stands  *  monnmetit 
commemonting  iu  four  hundredth  anniversary. 
'  Grelbw^  was  founded  about  ti4A'br  tndeit  £nu&  the 
Netherlands.  In  laso  it  received  •  town  const  it  ut  ion  and 
Libeck  li^iU faom  Duke  Wratishnr of  nnUEtania.  -In  1370  it 
Jidned  tbe  Hanie  towm,  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wsmat  and 
LObet^  and  took  part  in  the  warn  whidi  they  carried  on  against 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  During  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War  Jt  was  formed  into  a  fortress  by  tbe  impedaliats,  but  tbey 
ntcated  it  In  afi to  the  Swedca,  la  «dioae  panM—iitn  it  moaiiml 
aker  the  peace  of  Wo^ibalia.  In  i<78  it  was  captured  by  tbe 
elector  of  Rrandenburg,  but  was  restored  to.  the  Swedes  in  the 
following  year;  in  1713  it  was  desolated  by  the  Russians;  in 
1715  It  came  into  tbe  posessioa  of  Oenauk;  nnd  ia  17*1  it 
was  again  restored  to  Sweden,  tmder  wheie  pmteetlo&tt  niniilMd 
tin  1815,  when,  along  with  the  wbdeof  Swedish  Fomeraaia, 
it  caate  into  the  posaessioo  of  Pmsria. 

See  }.  G.  L.  Koaegarten.  GnMeka  der  VmkmsUBt  GrtifiwM 
(i^h  C.  GeMerding,  B^ar  *ur  GeuktehU  d*r  Stadt  Crt^iuaid 
U  voU,  1837-1819J;  and  L  Zlegler,  <r«KiKtf*  ^  .Stadl  Crr^nDoU 
(Greifswald,  1897). 

QREISEH  On  French,  hyalomictt),  t  modificatioa  of  granite, 
consisting  essentially  of  quarU  and  white  mica,  and  distii«uisbe<t 
from  granite  by  the  absence  of  felspar  and  Uotit&  Xn  the  hand 
specimen  the  rock  has  a  silvery  Ottering  appearance  from  the 
abimdance  of  lamellar  crystals  of  muscovite,  but  many  greiiena 
have  much  of  the.appeantnw  of  granite,  except  that  tbcy  are 
paler  in  coknir.  The  commonest  accessory  mhietals  are  toi^rmaA 
line,  topaz,  apatite,  finorspar  and  irpn  oxides;  a  little  fdspar 
more  Of  \es&  altered  may  also  be  present  and  a  brown  mica  which 
b  biotite  or  lithionite.  The  tourmaline  in  section  b  brown, 
green,  blueoi  o^urless,  and  often  the  same  c^tal  ibows  many 
different  tints.  The  white  mica  forms  aiostly  large  plates  wlui 
imperfect  crystalline  outlines.  The  quartx  ia  rich  in  fluid 
enclosures.  Apatite  and  topas  an  both  cidoutless  and  tIL 
irregular  fomk  Fdvai  if  present  may  be  ortbQclase  and 
fdigodase. 

Greben  occurs  typically  In  belts  or  vdns  intersecting  grat^te. 
At  the  centre  <A  each  v^  there  is  usually  a  fissure  which  may 
be  open  or  filled  with  {)uartz.  He  greisen  bands  arc  from  i  ;o. 
up  to  3  It.  or  mote  in  thickness.  At  their  outer  edges  they  pass 
gradually  into  the  granite,  for  they  contain  felspar  crystals  more 
or  less  completely  altered  irito  aggregates  of  white  mica  and 
quartz.  The  tran^tion  between  the  two  rocks  b  perfectly 
gradual,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  greisen  has  been  producra 
by  alteration  of  tbe  granite.  Vapours  or  fluids  rising  through 
the  fissure  have  been  the  agents  which  effected  the  transmutation* 
Tbey  most  baVe  contained  fluorine,  bcnoo  and  probably  also 
Glhium,  (or  topas,  mica  and  tourmaline,  the  new  minerab  of  the 
gtaniti^  contain  these  etemcnts.  Tbe  change  b  a  post-vokaaic 
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or  {MKunaolytic  one  mduocd  the  va|Mnii»  aet  Int  by  the 
gnnlte  nagnu  when  it  cm*.  Pnbably  Uw  ncfc  vu  at  a 
rcUtivdy  higli  tempsntuic  at  the  tima.  A  ilmnar  type  of 
•lieratioB,  the  devdopmeat  ol  white  mica,  quartaaixl  taurmlliiM, 
b  fonad  somethnei  in  KdimeDtaTy  rocks  arouiul  grxnite  masses. 
Gieiicn  is  ckaely  connected  with  schorl  radc  both  ia  it>  nlMti- 
logiad  composition  and  is  iti  mode  of  origin.  The  Utter  tt  • 
pneumatolytic  product  conaiitinf  of  quarts  and  tourmaline; 
it  often  contabis  white  Inlca  and  thus  pastes  by  all  stages  into 
greiaen.  Both  of  thcK  rocks  carry  frequently  stnall  percentages 
of  ttnoatde  (cassiCalt«)aiidiiuy  beworkedasorcsof  tin.  Thty 
are  conuBon  la  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Tasmania  and  other  districts 
wUdi  are  centre!  of  tin-mtnlng.  Many  other  grdMM  occnr 
in  whkh  no  tin  is  found.  The  analyses  show  the  composition 
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of  Cornish  granite  and  greiteiL  They  make  It  dear  that  there 
has  Ixcn  an  intnductioti  of  flnoriiw  and  bona  and  a  diniisutian 
in  the  alkalies  dorinc  the  tnuufbnnUiaB  ot  the  granitic  rock 
Into  the  greisen.  (J.  S.  F.) 

ORBIZ*  a  town  of  Germany,  caixtal  of  the  pdncipality  of 
Reuss-Grdz  (Reusi  the  Elder),  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  tight 
buk  of  the  White  Ebter,  near  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  66  m. 
^  rail  S.  from  Lcipiig.  Pop.  (1875)  tafisli  (190s)  >3.ii4- 
It  coDsistc  of  two  parti,  the  old  town  on  the  ri^t  bank  and  the 
new  towa  on  tho  left  bank  of  th«  riveri  it  is  rapidly  gtowing 
and  i>  regukriy  bid  out.  Hie  principal  boildingt  are  the 
ptlaee  of  the  prince  <d  Reuas-Greic,  suirovoded  by  a  fine  paik, 
the  old  fhtlTTM  on  a  niky  hill  overlooking  the  town,  the  summer 
palace  with  a  fine  garden,  thcold  town  church  dating  from  ia>5 
and  possessing  a  beautiful  tower,  the  town  hall,  the  govent- 
mental  bnildiagS'aixt  statues  of  the  emperor  WilUaai  I.  and 
of  Bismardc  Then  *n  dasaieal  and  modem  achod*  and  a 
school  of  textile  industry.  The  indostriea  ara  cootiderabk, 
and  include  dyeing,  tanidng  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen, 
cotton,  shawls,  coverlets  and  paper.  Gtris  (fMinerly  &e»cs)  It 
apparently  a  town  of  Slav  ori^o.  From  tlie  tath  century  it 
was  governed  by  advoeoH  {VStU),  but  in  1136  it  came  into  the 
posaeuiao  of  Gers,  aad  in  1550  of  the  younger  line  of  the  house 
of  Plauen.  It  was  wholly  dettroyed  by  fire  In  1494,  and  almost 
totally  in  rSoi. 

See  ^ilke,  Grtia  mi  leini  Vmtthunt  (187^,  and  JaknAtritliU 
iti  Vtreint  fOr  Crtiw  (kiekithle  (i694<  ■«!■} 

GRENADA,  the  southernmost  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
Briti^  West  Indies.  It  lies  between  it*  58'  and  13*  15'  N. 
and  between  61*  js*  and  61*  50^  W.,  being  140  m.  S.W.  of 
Barbados  and  85  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Trinidad.  In  shape  oval,  it  is 
31  m.  long,  la  m.  broad  at  its  maximum  and  has  an  area  of  133 
tq.  m.  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  a  well-wooded  range  of 
mountain*  traversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  and  throwing  off 
from  the  centre  qmrs  wUdi  form  plctmeMiue  and  fertile  valleys. 
These  mountainsatt^  their  Mghest  elevation  In  MonntCatharine 
(1750  ft.).  In  the  S.E.  and  N.W.  there  are  stretches  of  low  or 
uiidulating  ground,  devoted  to  fimit  growing  and  cattle  raising. 
The  idand  Is  of  volcanic  ori^;  the  only  signs  of  upheaval  are 
raised  limestone  beaches  In  the  extreme  N.  Red  and  grey 
sandstones,  btnnUende  and  arglflaceons  sdilK  are  found  in  the 
mountains,  porphyry  and  basaltic  rocks  also  occur;  sulphur 
and  fuller's  eartb  are  worked.  In  the  centre,  at  the  height  of 
1740  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  chief  natural  curiosity  of  Grenada, 
the  Grand  Etang,  a  dtcular  lake,  13  acres  In  extent,  occnraring 
the  tite  of  an  andent  crater.  Hear  It  fs  a  large  lanatorium, 
much  frequented  asaheahh  resort.  Iif  the  north-east  Is  a  larger 
take,  Lake  Antoine,  also  occupying  a  crater,  but  it  lies  almost  at 
the  sea  level.  The  island  is  watered  Iqr  several  short  rivers,  mainly 
on  the  east  and  south;  there  are  numerous  fresh  water  ^rings, 
as  wdD  as  hot  cbalybeste  and  sniphurous  q>rlngt.  The  south- 
ctttOB  coast  b  mudi  indented  with  bays.  The  inmate  is  good, 


the  temperature  equable  aiti  epidemic  diseases  arc  rare.  In  the 
low  couatiy  tbt  average  yaariy  tamperalure  b  8a*  F.,  but  it  It 
cooler  In  the  he^hts.  The  rabifaU  is  very  heavy,  amotmtiag  in 
scHue  parts  to  as  much  as  »o  in.,  a  year.  The  rainy  aoasoc  Uits 
from  May  to  December,  iMit  refreshing  showeia  frequently  occur 
during  other  parts  of  the  year.  The  avenge  aniaual  talafall 
at  St  Oewget  It  79^09  ia.,  and  at  Cnnd  Etang  164  in.  The 
excellent  dlmate  and  good  sea-bathing  have  made  Grenada  the 
health  resort  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  especially  of  Trinidad. 
Goodroadsand  byewaysinlersect  it  in  every  direction.  Tlescnl 
is  cauaordinady  fertile,  the  chief  products  being  cocoa  and 
apices,  espedally  nutmcp.  Hie  eqiorts,  sent  diieij  to  Great 
Br{taiii,aiecooea,splcet,wod,cottim,«irfh^  llvo  stoift,  Udts, 
turtles,  turtle  ahdl,  kola  nuta,  vanilla  and  timber.  Baibadoa 
b  dependent  on  Grenada  for  the  majority  of 
its  firewood.  Sugar  b  atiU  grown,  and  ram 
and  molasies  an  nude,  but  the  eontoaqh 
tion    these  is  cmifiaed  to  the  isiaod. 

Elementary  education  b  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  denMnlnations,  wiioie 
tchoob  are  asnsted  by  government  giaats>in-aid.  There  are, 
iMiraver,  a  few  secular  tchoob  conducted  by  the  gmnuaent, 
and  govemment^ided  secondary  tchoob  for  girls  and  a 
grammar  tchool  for  boys.  The  sdods  are  coatioUed  by  a 
board  of  education,  the  mcnbert  of  which  are  mminatad 
by  the  government,  and  small  feea  are  dimmed  In  all  schools. 
The  goveraot  of  the  WindwMd  Idtnds  mides  in  Grenada  md 
b  adminutntor  of  it.  The  Lcgbhtiv*  Council  oonsbta  of  14 
members;  7  including  the  governor  are  m^ffida  members  and 
the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  Crowu.  English  b  universally 
spoken,  but  the  negroes  uae  a  French  pctois,  which,  liowem, 
u  gradually  dying  ouL  Only  a%  of  the  failubitaBta  arc  white, 
the  rest  being  negroes  and  molattoea'  with  a  few  East  Indians. 
The  capital,  St  George,  h  the  toath-west,  b  built  npott  a  bva 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  tea  and  formhig  one  side  of  its  land- 
locked harbour.  It  b  aurrounded  by  on  amphHbeatre  of  bSb, 
up  the  sides  td  which  dimb  tha  icd-brick  faootes  of  the  town. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  p*""""'"  b  Foct  St  George,  with  a 
saluting  battery.  The  lidge  cooncctbig  Fort  St  George  widi 
Hospital  Hill  b  tunnelled  to  give  access  to  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  lying  on  either  side.  The  popuUtion  in  iqoi  was  5198, 
There  are  four  other  towns— on  the  west  coast  Gouyave,  « 
CharloUe  Town,  and  4  m.  N.  of  it  Victoria;  on  the  north  coast 
Sauteuia;  and  Granville  al  the  bead  ol  a  wide  bay  on  the  cast. 
They  are  all  In  freqoent  commankttioii  with  the  capital  by 
steamer.  The  populatio&of  the  entire  colmy  in  igor  was  63^138. 

History, — Grenada  was  discovered  in  149S  by  Columbus, 
who  named  it  Conception.  Neither  the  Spaiiiah  nor  the  British, 
to  iriiom  it  was  granted  hi  itia?,  settled  on  the  idand.  The 
governor  of  Martinique,  du  Parquet,  purchased  it  in  itlse^ 
and  the  French  were  wdl  received  by  the  Caribs,  whom  tbey 
afterwards  extirpated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  ia  i(i6s 
Grenada  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  was  odniobtcred  by  it  imtil  its  dbst^ution  in  1674, 
whoi  the  Idand  pasted  to  the  Frendi  Crown.  Cocoa,  coffee  ain 
cotton  were  introduced  in  1714.  During  the  wan  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  Grenada  capitulated  to  the  British  forces  in 
176],  and  was  formally  ceded  next  year  by  the  Treaty  of  Paiis. 
liie  French,  under  Count  d'Estoing,  re-captured  the  Island  In 
177ft  but  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britahi  by  the  Treaty  of 
Verwllet  hi  1785.  A  rebellion  agahist  the  BntUi  rule,  instigated 
and  assbted  by  the  French,  occurred  in  1795,  but  was  queSed  by 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  following  year.  The  emandpalloa 
ofthesUvcstook  placeiaiS37,andbyi877itwasfoundnecctiary 
to  introdna  East  Indian  Idtour.  Orraada,  with  cocoa  as  m 
staple  has  not  experienced  timflar  depression  to  that  lAId 
overtook  the  sugar-growing  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
See  Grenada  Han^ook  (London,  1905). 
ORBVADB  (from  the  French  word  for  a  pomegranate,  from  a 
resemblance  ta  shape  to  that  firult),  a  small  spherical  explosive 
vessd  thrown  by  hand.  Hand-greaadei  were  uied  ia  war  Sa 
the  rfllh  century,  but  the  word  "  grenade  "  was  abo  frocB  the 
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flnt  OMd  to  itapfy  «a  czploitvc  AM  find  fton  m  (un;  tfak 
■urrivn  to  tb«  picunt  diy  in  Uw  Ocnnw  GrauaU.  TbeM 
weapon)  wen  employed  liter  about  1660,  hy  qiecbl  tmopa 
called  "  grenadien  "  andfai  thewatsaf  the  ifthand  itth 
oentudcB  they  are  contimiiJIy  met  wkh.  Tbey  became  oUoleU 
im  the  zgth  centaiy,  but  were  givcD  «  new  lease  of  life  in  the  Mth, 
owing  to  tfacir  empltqrment  in  the  tiese  of  Pott  Aitbor  in  1904, 
wban  hand-grenades  of  a  modem  type,  and  contain  Ing  powerful 
tnodcrn  explodvcs,  proved  very  effective  (uoAMUDMrnoif ..SAitf). 
Band-giMMdcs  illed  with  chendcala  and  made  of  ^ais  are  used 
at  •  method  ol  firo-cttinctioD,  and  liBdltt  veawb  coBtatadng  a 
Uqaid  with  R  mj  itnog  nHU  an  «ed  to  dbcorar  debeta  in  a 
dnJa  or  aewer. 

eiSHADm,  ott^aaOy  •  nUkt  when  ipedd  duty  it  was 
to  throw  baod-frcBsdas.  TbelstterwerelnuiefontGonddenble 
time  before  any  spedal  otpmiMtloa  was  given  to  the  tnx^a 
wlio  wen  to  we  them.  In  1M9  fear  men  per  company  In  the 
Fren^  Xi^mtnt  4u  Jtoi  mat  trained  with  gnoadei  (liege  of 
LiDe),  and  in  166^670  grenadier  ounpanies  were  formed  in 
this  re^jaent  and  In  about  thirty  oihera  of  the  French  Hne. 
Evdyta,  fn  his  Diary,  teUs  us  that  on  the  19th  d  June  1678  be 
mw  at  Honnihnr  "  a  new  sort  of  soldlen  called  granadien,  who 
were  dexterous  lo  fUnghig  hand-gruades."  Aa  in  the  case  of 
the  fmOien,  the  French  practice  was  therefore  quicUy  copied 
in  En^and.  EventuaSy  each  English  battalion  bad  a  grenadier 
company  (mo  Ibrillustmtlona  ArtkaaiUptel  Jownat,  txHi.  i», 
•ad  sM.  sat-394).  Beddea  tliefr  greikadcs  and  the  Itidodi, 
ffenadiett  canied  atea  iriileh,  irith  the  grenades,  were  employed 
in  the  assault  of  foitresses,  as  we  are  t(dd  in  tbs  celebrated  song, 
"  TiM  British  Grenadiers.'* 

The  grenadier  compudes  were  formed  always  of  the  meat 
powerfu  men  fa  ibe  legbnenl  snd,  when  the  gnoade  ceased 
to  be  used,  tbey  miintalned  tbelr  eristencc  aa  the  "  crack  " 
compaides  o(  thedr  battalions,  taking  the  li^t  of  the  Une  on 
paiade  and  wearing  the  distinctive  {rmadfer  beadditaa.  This 
system  was  almost  wdvctsal,  and  the  typical  infaotry  reginent 
of  the  18th  ud  ca^  igth  centufy  had  ft  grenadier  and  a  U^t 
companyb(*ldeaIts"ttM"compaiiiea.  In  duBritfib  and  other 
armies  these  UU*  companies  were  frequently  takot  from  their 
regiments  and  combined  in  grenadier  and  light  infantry  battaUms 
f6r  spedal  servf ce,  and  Napoleon  carried  tUs  i«actice  still  f  urthOr 
In  the  Ftaich  army  by  organiring  brigades  ud  d( visions  of 
grenadlns  (and  correspondingly  of  'tettiteurs).  Indeed  the 
compuics  thus  detached  from  the  line  practically  never  returned 
to  it,  and  this  was  attended  with  serious  evUs,  for  the  battalion 
at  the  OBtbrafc  of  war  lost  perhaps  tptaiter  of  lis  best  men, 
ihenveiagemaiMilyremalningwitiithelfae.  TUt^Mdalorgan- 
Intlon  of  grenadiers  and  Bght  compsnjes  lasted  In  the  British 
smy  nntil  about  1858.  In  the  Pnnslan  service  the  grenadiers 
becuso  permanent  and  Independent  battalions  about  174^  and 
the  gradual  adt^tlon  of  the  four-company  battalion  by  Pnisda 
and  otbet  nations  tended  stlU  further  to  pbce  the  grenadiers  by 
thenudvea  and  apart  from  the  Ibe.  Thus  at  the  present  day 
in  Germany,  Russia  and  other  countries,  the  tide  of  "grenadiers" 
hi  bone  by  line  reglmeots.  Indistinguishable,  except  for  details 
«(  uidtem  and  often  the  esprit  de  eorft  Inherited  frOm  the  old 
tfilf  companies,  from  the  rest '  In  the  British  service  the  only 
l^^raadlert  rcmahilng  are  the  Grenadier  Guards,  originally  the 
1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  which  was  formed  In  1660  on  the 
nucleus  of  a  regiment  of  English  royalists  *^ch  followed  the 
fortuoea  of  Charles  11.  in  exHc.  In  Kussia  a  whde  army  corps 
(headqoarten  Moscow),  Indualve  <rf  Its  utfik^  imha,  btais  the 
tide. 

The  q;>eclal  headdress  of  the  grenadier  wzs  a  pointed  cap,  with 
peah  and  flaps,  of  embroidered  cloth,  or  a  loose  fur  cap  of  similar 
shape;  both  these  were  li^t  field  service  caps.  The  fur  cap 
has  In  the  course  of  time  deveteped  Into  the  tall  "  bearskin  " 
worn  by  British  guards  and  various  cotps  of  other  armies;  tho 
embroidered  &ld  cap  sorHves,  transformed,  however,  into  a 
heavy  brass  faeaddreu,  In  the  uniform  of  the  ist  Prussian  Foot 
Coanb,  the  tst  Prussian  Guard  Grenadiers  and  the  Rumian 
Paul  (Pavlwiky}  GrenatUer  Guardi. 


ttBBKUOIBI,  a  chals  «l  Uela  fai  tho  madwird  XdaB% 

West  Indies.  Tbey  stretch  for  60  so.  betweea  St  ^accBt  and 
Grenada,  following  a  N.E.  to  S.W.  direciioQ,  and  conabt  of  some 
600  IsIeU  snd  ro^  Seme  are  a  few  square  miles  In  citcatt 
others  are  merely  rocky  cone*  projecting  from  the  deep.  For 
purposes  of  admlofstrMkm  they  are  divided  between  St^nccnk 
and  Grenada.  Bequla,  the  chief  faknd  in  the  St  Vincent  group, 
Is  long  and  narrow,  with  an  area  6  sq.  m.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
water  It  is  only  sl^^htly  cdtivsted,  but  game  Is  plentifuL 
Admiraky  Bay,  on  the  W.  side,  b  a  safe  and  oommodioM 
harbour.  Ceiriacon,  belonging  to  Grenada,  is  tbe  largest  of  the 
group,  being  7  m.  long,  1  m.  wide  and  13  sq.  m.  in  extent.  A  ridgs 
of  hills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  700  ft.,  traverses  the  centre  (rem 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  bete  adminble  building  stone  is  found. .  TbcM 
are  two  good  haiboun  on  the  west  coast,  IBllsbami^  Bay  on 
whidi  stands  HUlsboroogh,  the  chief  town,  and  Tyrdl  Bay, 
farther  south.  Tbe  island  Is  thickly  popuhUed,  the  negro 
peasantry  occupying  ■malt  lota  and  wariclog  on  the  mt$ay» 
system.  Eicelleut  oyslgrs  are  found  along  the  coast,  and  cottoQ 
and  cattis  an  tho  chM  apmtM.  Pop.  tt  Ae  fraop,  moMljr  m 
Canfacoa  (1901)  6497- 

OHmOtU;  the  andent  ca|rital  of  the  DanpUat  fa 
France,  snd  now  tbe  diief  town  of  the  It^re  department,  75  m. 
by  rail  from  Lyons,  38^  m.  from  Oiambiry  and  85^  m.  from 
Gap.  Pop.  (igod),  town,  58,641;  conmnne,  73/>is.  It  is  ooe 
of  the  most  beautifully  sltttUed,aad  also  one  of  the  moststtotqtly 
fortified,  dtles  faEun^Ck  Builtat  a  height  of  701  ft.  on  both 
banks  tbe  river  Isfce  Just  above  iu  junctkm  with  tbe  Drac, 
tbe  town  occnpto  a  considerable  plain  at  tbe  soutb-wcstera  end 
of  the  fntlle  Grtislvaudan  valley.  To  the  north  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Grande  Chartteose,  to  the  east  tht  nmge  of  BeHe< 
donne,  and  to  tbo  aooth  those  of  Tanicfer  snd  the  Moucheiotte^ 
the  hl^r  somndts  of  these  nnges  being  partly  covered  irith 
snow.  From  the  Jardfa  do  VUle  snd  the  quays  of  the  banks  of 
tbe  Isise  the  summit  of  Hont  Blanc  Itself  Is  visible.  The  grenlcs 
part  of  the  town  ttes  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  IsUe,  iridch  is 
bordmcd  by  broad  quays.  The  older  potttal  hss  the  tortnous 
and  narrow  Streets  usoal  fa  towns  that  have  been  confined  witbfa 
fwtlGcatfotts,  but  fa  modem  times  these  hfadrances  have  boea 
demolished.  Tbe  newer  portion  of  tbe  town  baa  wide  tboroo^ 
fares  and  b«3dlng9  of  the  modern  French  type,  solid  but  not 
picturesque.  The  or^ul  town  <of  but  smaB  extent)  wu  bufll 
on  the  right  bsdt  *t,  the  Isire  at  the  soMlKni  foot  of  the  Honk 
Rachils,  now  cevervd  by  a  successlesi  of  Intnisea  that  rist 
picturesquely  on  the  sl(^  of  that  fall  to  a  my  eonridettUs 
height  (885  ft.  above  tbe  town). 

Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a  bisboprfciridcb  was  fotaded  fa  the 
4tb  century,  and  now  comprises  the  deputment  of  tbe  Isire— 
formeriy  a  suffragan  of  Vicnnc  tt  now  forms  port  of  the  cccleai- 
astlcat  province  of  Lyons.  The  most  mnarkable  building  fa  the 
town  is  tbe  Palais  de  Justice,  erected  (late  jjth  century  to  idth 
centary)  on  the  site  of  Iht  old  palace  of  the  Bidenent  of  the 
Danphin£.  Oppdsite  Is  the  most  noteworthy  church  of  the  cttn 
that  of  St  Antbi  (13th  century),  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
dauphins  of  the  Vicimob:  fa  It  is  the  17th  ccutury  monument 
of  Bayard  (1476-1524),  the  dutaUtr  tans  pair  a  tans  rtfrpdu, 
wUch  wu  removed  hllbar  fa  tSsa;  hut  ft  Is  imoertain  lAosfe 
bones  are  tbertfa.  The  csthetbsl  auidi  «(  Notn  Dune  b  a 
heavy  buStfing,  dating  fa  part  frtrnt  tbo  nth  ceAury.  The 
church  of  St  Laurent,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Ure,  is  tbe  cddest 
fa  the  dty  (nth  centniy)  and  has  a  mnaikabic  crypt,  dating 
from.Merovin^an  tfancs.  The  Mwa  haD  is  a  Mtfn^  modes* 
building,  constructed  on  tbe  the  ^  the  pabce-of  tbe  danphins, 
while  the  prefecture  Is  entlrdy  modem.  Tbe  trrwu'  ibnay 
coetalos  a  conridcrable  collection  of  pafatings,  mainly  of  tbt 
modem  French  sdiotrf,  but  fa  more  (emaikaUe  far  Its  very  ikb 
collection  of  MSS.  (7000)  and  printed  books  (290,000  vols.) 
which  fa  great  part  bdonged  till  1793  to  tbo  omastay  of  tho 
Grande  Chartreuse.  Tbe  natural  history  musemn  bouses  rich 
collections  of  various  kinds,  wbkh  contain  (fata*  of&i)  immciota 
gedogical  spedmens  from  the  aetghbourtag  dlstrids  of  the 
Diamine  and  Savtgr.  Tte«af««rslt]r,n«lMdinwidifnliMl 
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after  a  lotag  •boyuce,  occupisi  a  itodcm  building,  M  dm  ako 
the  boaptui,  Uton^  AmiuM  •s.lar  back  aa  the  15th  century, 
neic  an  nunwioaa  aocktfet  in  tlie  towa,  induding  the  Acadiaiie 
Ddphinak  (founded  in  1771},  and  many  chantable  institutlooa. 

The  atq>le  induatty  ol  Grenoble  ia  Ibe  manufaaura  of  Ud 
^ovci,  meet  of  the  s»<aUed  gaiUt  Jmmn  bemg  made  hfie— tbey 
an  naiBod  after  the  reviver  of  the  ait,  X.  Jouvin  (1800-1844). 
There  are  about  80  glove  factoriea,  which  employ  18,500  persona 
(of  wboot  15,000  aie  wimen),  the  annual  output  being  about 
800,000  dooen  pairs  of  glove*.  Among  otho  aitkles  produced 
at  Greooble  an  artificial  cemenu,  liQueura,  atmw  hau  and 
carved  fundtun^ 

Grenoble  oceuims  theaite  of  Culato,  a  village  of  the  Allobrogn, 
whkh  only  becune  of  importance  when  fortified  by  Diodetian 
and  HaxiBiati  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  Its  present  name 
is  a  conuptioB  of  Oiatianopolia,  .a  title  aisumed  probably  m 
honour  of  Gratian  (4th  century),  who  raised  it  to  the  rmnk  of  a 
cMtat.  After  poaung  under  the  power  'of  the  Burguadiao* 
(c  440)  and  the  Franka  (53a)  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Provence  (879-1031).  On  the  bnak-vp  of  that  kingdom  a 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  eniued  between  the  biabopa  of 
the  dty  and  the  counts  of  Alboa,  Ibe  latter  finally  tdanlng  the 
day  ia  the  iitb  century,  and  taking  the  title  of  Dauphins  of  tbo 
^^eoauas  in  the  i$th  ceniury.  In  1349  GrenoUe  was  oeded  with 
tberestof  theDaii|ifainAtoFnuice,bittntuncdvaiioatiBiiidc9^ 
privileges  wUdi  had  been  granted  by  the  daiqjWna  to  the  town, 
cnipnally  by  a  diarter  of  1141.  In  1563  it  was  sacked  by  Ibe 
Protestants  under  the  baron  des  Adrets,  but  in  157?  the  finanesa 
tt  iU  goveiner,  Bertrand  ds  Gonlta,  saved  it  torn  a  repetition 
of  the  Maaaoe  of  St  Bartholomew.  3n  isqo  LeaiMguitwa 
(1543-1616)  took  the  town  ia  the  name  of  Jienry  IV^  then  siill 
a  hoteatant,  and  during  his  long  govenMship  (wUch  lasted 
16  his  death)  did  much  for  it  by  the  cooitruction  of  fortifications, 
4uays,Ac  Ini78Stbealteinptof thcfcingtowcakentbcpower 
of  tba  payment  id  Gnaoble  (irifch,  though  aUdctly  a  judicial 
authority,  had  pitianred  tnditlons  <rf  indq^dencot  unce  the 
au^ensioo  of  the  statca^neral  of  the  Dauphln6  in  1618)  roused 
the  pcopk  to  arms,  and  the  "  day  of  the  tiles  "  (7th  of  June  1788) 
is  Btcmorable  lor  tlie  defeat  of  the  royal  forces.  In  1790^  on  the 
fdnnatioa  of  the  dcpanment  of  the  Isdre,  Grenoble  bet^me  its 
cafrilaL  GrenoUe  was  the  first  important  town  to  c^ten  its  gates 
to  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba  (7lh  of  March  iSij),  but 
a  few  months  later  (July)  it  was  obGged  to  surrender  to  the 
Austrian  anay.  Owing  lo  its  situation  Grenoble  was  fonneily 
much  siAject  to  floods,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  wild  Drac 
One  of  the  worst  took  place  in  1119,  while  thatof  1778  was  known 
as  the  Mitfe  it  la  Saita  Crtpin.  Among  the  celebrities  who 
have  been  bom  at  Greooble  an  Vaucanson  (1709-1783),  Mably 
(1709-1785),  CondiUac  (1715-1780),  Beyle,  best  known  as 
Stimdhal,  Ua  fwaa  4t  pmn  (iTSj-i&ia),  Banava  <i76i-i79j) 
and  Ct^nir  fvfct  (■HT'iSsi}* 

See  A.  Pradkomma,  BtMn  it  GrtmMi  (tSSS);  X.  Roox.  La 
CorponOim  its  pmHtn  it  AwwAfa  (1887);  H-  Dufaatncl,  GrttiMt 
ttniUM  eommt  ctntrt  d'txfwsimu  (looai;  I.  Marion,  CarUJairet 
it  n^in  eathUraU  ir^CrtnoUe  (Paris,  (W.  A.  B.  CJ 

GRENVILLE.  SIB  BBVtL  (1596-1643).  Royalirt  stMer  in  tho 
Enghsh  Gvil  War  (see  Guai  Rebeuion),  was  educated  at 
Eieter  College,  Oxford.  As  member  of  Parliament,  first  for 
Cornwall,  then  for  Lcunccaton,  (keoviUe  supported  Sir  John 
Ehotand  tbeappantion,  and  kislstinacy  with  Eliot  was  lifelong. 
In  1639,  however,  ke  appears  as  a  royalist  going  to  the  Scottish 
War  in  the  tfain  oi  Charles  I.  The  reaams  of  this  change  of 
front  at«  vBduown,  but  Grenville'a  honour  was  above  suspicion, 
aad  he  must  have  entimily  oonvinced  himseU  that  he  was  doing 
■i^it.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  very  valuable  recruit  to  the  ittyalitt 
canae,  bainf"  the  most  generally  loved  man  in  Cornwall."  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  and  othcis  of  the  gentry  not 
only  proclaimed  the  kiog'a  Commission  of  Array  at  Lausceston 
aMima,  but  also  persuaded  the  grand  jury  o(  the  county  to 
dedan  their  opponent*  guilty  of  riot  and  unlawful  assembly, 
wbenapen  tba  fane  tvmtlalws  was  called  out  to  expel  them. 
Under  tba  commaad  ci  Sir  Saiph  Hoptoa.  Sir  Bevil  took  a 


dlstingniAod  pan  in  tba  -Miott  «f  BndoA  Dam.  aad  m 
Stcalton  ()6Uay  1643).  when  tbe  parlianuntaiy  mrl  of  Stamleid 
waaoiai^riUely  mitcd  by  the  Coti^shniea,  led  <aa  o{  the  stotaiag 
parties  whiA  captuwd  Cfaudlei^'a  Jioa  (Ctorewdtw.  vii,  89).  A 
month  latui  the  endeavour  of  Uopton  to  unite  with  Maurice  anl 
Hertford  from  Oifoid  bcougbt  on  the  battia  of  Lanadowa,  aear 
Bath.  Here  GttmviUt  was  kililed  at  the  head  of  the  Conddi 
infantry  as  it  icadMd  the  top  of  the  hill  Hia  death  ma  a  blow 
fnm  which  the  kiiv's  canse  in  the  West  never  recowed,  (or 
he  alone  knew  how  to  handle  the  ComlshaMn.  Hoptoa  tb^ 
revend  and  leqiected,  but  Crenville  tkv  laved  as  fecu^a^  their 
own  commander,  and  after  hia  death  there  i|  little  nwR  heard 
of  the  reckless  vabur  which  had  woo  Stratton  and  Laudowa. 
GcenvUle  is  the  type  of  all  that  wm  best  In  Vniliih  nvattVL 
fib  was  Dcitbcr  tspadfftw,  dnudu*  aw  di{iHltit%  tMA  hit  l«9riit|r 
was  unselfish,' his  life  pure  aad  hi>  skill  no  Usa  than  Us  bravery 
unqucsliooable.  A  inonunynt  to  him  ha>  been  ejected  oa  Iha 
field  of  Lansdown. 

See  Lleyd,  Jl/MMjr>  tf  BaciiUta  Fertonatu  <  ittS)  i  S.  R.  Gardiaer, 
BtilBTy  rfOt  ^ith  CM  Wv  (vdL  i.  pairim). 

QBSnnUA  BBORGB  (1719-1770),  Engliah  .BUtcsmaa, 
second  son  of  Richard  Grenville  and  Hester  Temple,  aftvwards 
Countess  Temple,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  OcU>bei  171a.  He 
waft  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,.  Oaford,  and  was 
cdtod  t»  the  bar  in  1735.  He  entctad  parhanott  in  tw  u 
monbar  for  Buckiagham,  and  continued  to  repreeeat  that 
boroogb  till  his  death.  In  paitiament  he  was  a  member  ol 
the  "  Boy  Patriot "  party  which  o[9»s«d  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
In  December  1744  Iw  became  a  lord  of  the  admiraUy  in  th« 
Pclbam  adminiMntflon.  He  allied  himstlf  mth  Ida  brother 
RldMi4  and  mtb  WiUbmHtt  in  forcing  their  leable  chief  to  give 
them  promotion  by  rebelling  against  hisauthuityandobstradiBg 
btistness.  In  June  i'747  be  became  a  lord  of  the  ueasury,  aad 
in  1754  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  privy  councillor.  Ax  tteaaattr 
ol  tlie  navy  In  1758  he  introduced  and  carried  a  bill  which 
establisbed  a  lesa  unfair  system  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
seamen  than  had  agisted  bdbra.  He  remained  in  office  in  i;6i, 
when  his  brother  Lord  Temple  and  his  brother-ini-law  Pitt 
resigned  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  In  the 

mlmjBUtMti^m  ^  Ijmt  Hutu  h»  wtMtra.twt  w^t^^  thff  IfadmWff 

of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  May  176s  he  was  igqKiintca 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  October  fiist  lord  of  the  admiralty; 
and  In  April  1763  he  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  most  promiaent  meaaurts 
of  his  admioislration  were  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  and  the 
passing  of  the  Americaiv  Stamp  Act,  which  led  to  the  fiat 
synyMoBis  of  ^ienation  between  America  and  the  mother 
conntiy.  During  the  latter  period  of  bis  term  of  office  he  wu 
on  a.  very  unsatisfactory  looting  with  the  young  king  George  IU, 
who  gradually  came  to  feel  a  kind  of  horror  of  the  intemuniUe 
persistency  of  tiis  convenatioo,  a^d  whom  he  endeavoured  t« 
maka  usa  of  as  the  mere  puppet  of  the  ministry.  The  king  made 
vaiioua  attempts  to  induce  Pitt  to  come  to  bU  rescue  t>yfonmD| 
a  ministiyr  but  without  success,  and  at  last  had  recourse  to  the 
muquis  of  Bortinghnm,  on  whose  agredng  to  acc^  office 
Grenville  was  dismi^ed  July  1765.  -He  never  again  held  office, 
and  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1770,, 

The  nickname  of  "  gentle  shepherd  "  was  given  him  because 
be  bored  the  Hotise  by  asking  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
dd>ateon  the  Cider  Bill  of  1763,  tha't  somebody  should  tell  bim 
"  where  "  to  lay  the  new  tax  if  ft  was  not  to  be  put  on  dder, 
Pitt  whistled  the  air  of  the  popular  tunc  "  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell 
me  where,"  and  the  House  laughed.  Though  few  ezccQed  hun 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  House  or  in  mastery  of 
administrative  details,  bis  tact  in  dealing  with  men  and  with 
afialia  was  so  defective  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  has 
been  at  the  bead  of  an  English  administration  to  whom  a  lower 
place  can  be  assigned  as  a  statesman. 

In  1749  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  His  son,  the  second  Esil 
Temple,  was  created  majqueos,  and  bis  grandson  duke,  of 
Buckingham.  Another  son  was  William,  .aftowaidi.  Lm 
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OfVBvSIs.  AnotbcT,  Tbomaa  GrcnvUfe  (1755^1846),  wba  was, 
wltk  ooe  interval,  &  member  of  pailianunt  from  1780  to  1818, 
and  for  A  few  months  during  1806  and  1807  president  of  ibe 
board  of  control  and  first  lord  of  the  idmimli]',  Is  perhaps  more 
famous  OS  c  book<cotlector  than  u  a  statesman;  he  bcqueotbed 
hb  Ui\sf  and  valnable  library  to  the  British  Museum. 

TTu  GreiuilU  Pap*n,  bttnr  Ae  Corrtjfxmdmi  0/  Ridurd  CrrtmUt, 
EaH  Timpk.  K.G..  and  ikt  RieU  Hon.  Gtorge  GrewtUU,  Ihew  Frinult 
and  CoHlemperariet,  were  nibtuhod  at  London  in  1851,  and  aflord 
the  chief  authority  for  his  life.  But  Ke  abo  H.  Walpolc's  Uimain 
of  the  /ieign  ef  Ceerfe  tl.  (London,  1845)  1  Lord  StanhoAc's  History 
<rf£Hf/<n3  (London,  i8s8)i  Lccky'a /ftiftr7«yr  Aigteiid (1885):  nod 
£.  D.  Adams,  Th«  Inftmmt  ^  GrmUU  M  All't  Fampi  PMcy 
(vVathiORton.  19014). 

GBBirvUU  (or  CkewviuO,  IIR  RICHARD  (c  1541-1591), 
British  naval  cotninander,  ms  bom  of  as  oh)  Cor^sb  familr 
about  is4i>  His  grsnd/ather.  Sir  Richard,  had  facm  nuushnl  of 
Calais  in  the  tine  of  Hearjr  VIII.,  and  Ids  father  commawJed 
and  wu  loit  in  the  "  Mary  Kosc  "  in  1545.  At  an  early  age 
OcenvUle  is  supposed  to  have  served  in  Hsnitiiy  under  the 
emperor  MarinkBan  isaiost  tbeTurics.  In  the  years  1571  and 
15S4  he  sal  in  partiameat  for  Cornwall,  and  in  isSj  and  1564 
hcwaaconunfssionerforthewotluatDovcrhsrboiir.  lie  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  «t  much  pride  aacf  aml>ition.  Of  Us  bravery 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  1585  he  ceramaoded  the  fleet  of  seven 
vcsseb  by  which  the  cdonists  sent  out  iqr  his  cousin.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  were  carried  to  Roanoke  Island  in  the  |»caenl  North 
Carolina,  Geenville  himself  soon  returned  with  the  fleet  to 
England,  capturing  a  Spanish  vessel  on  hb  way,  but  ia  1  jS6  he 
carried  provisions  to  Roandtc^  and  Boding  the  colony  dewrted, 
left  a  lew  men  to  maiolain  pnTwioH,  He  then  Md  an  im- 
portant post  in  charge  ol  the  defences  of  the  western  oxvities  of 
En^and.  When  a  squadron  was  despatched  in  1591,  under  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  to  intercept  the  homeward-bound  tMasan-Oect 
of  Spahi,  Creaville  was  appointed  asscoo&d  In  ""■■"■^  oa  board 
the  **  Revenge,"  a  ship  of  500  tons  whkb  had  been  comouuided 
by  Draice  sgohist  the  Aimada  in  15S8,  At  the  end  of  August 
Howard  with  t6  ships  lay  at  anchor  to  the  north  of  Florcs  ia  the 
Asores.  On  the  last  day  of  the  maoth  he  seoeived  ne«fs  Iran  a 
pinnace,  sent  by  the  eari  of  Cnmberiand.  who  was  then  off  the 
Portugal  coast,  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  53  teaaris  'Was  then 
bearing  up  to  the  Azores  to  meet  the  ticasurtMhtps.  Notbeingin 
a  pasitkm  t»  fi^t  a  fleet  more  than  three  times  the  site  of  his 
own,  Howard  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor  and  stand  out  to 
tlm.  But,  cither  ban  some  misttttdetstsadlcg  ol  tbo  order,  or 
from  some  idea  of  GrcavilVs  that  the  Spanish  vessels  mpidly 
approach isf  wtre  the  ships  for  which  they  had  been  wailing, 
the  "  Revenge  "  was  delayed  and  cut  ofl  from  her  coosorts  by 
the  Spaniards.  GrenviUe  resolved  to  try  to  break  throu^  the 
nidtfle  of  the  Spanish  Una.  Hiidilpwasbecalmed  under  thelee 
of  a  huge  plleon,  and  after  1  hand-to^snd  fi^t  lasting  through 
fifteen  hours  against  fifteen  Spantfch  sh^  and  a  forte  of  five 
thousand  men,  the  "  Revenge  "  with  ha  hundred  and  fifty  men 
wisc^Mured.  GrenviUe Innaclfwascarriedonboudtbe Spanish 
flagship  "Suhhlo,'' and  died  a  few  days  later.  TheincidcM 
b  oomracaiaeaiied  in  TeonyMn**  baUad  of  **  The  Revenge." 

Tlie  spdling  of  Sir  Richard's  name  has  led  to  much  oontioversy. 
Foot  diflerent  families,  each  of  which  dAlm  to  be  deseanded  from 
him,  BpcH  it  GmnviUe.  Crtnville,  CreokU  and  GreeofickL  Th» 
ipelHng  OMB^  accepted  is  GrenviUe,  but  his  «wn  signatuiei 
fat  a  bald  oltar  handwriting,  anung  the  Tauet  HSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  binary  at  Oxford,  b  CTSynv9e. 

GUWILLB  (or  GkiurviLiE),  SIR  RICHARD  (iteo-i«5S)> 
Englidi  myahst,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Bernard  Cicnville 
(i559"id3<),  and  a  ffaoton  ct  the  Inmew  afimuit  Sir  Richard 
Gecnvilk.  HaVing  served  in  FraacCk  Cennaoy  and  the  Nelher- 
bnds,  ikmnBte  g^ned  the  favour  of  the  duke  d  BucUngbam, 
took  part  In  the  expeditions  to  Cadis,  to  the  bland  of  RUsnd 
to  La  Rocbelle,  was  knighted,  and  in  i6s8  was  chosen  member 
of  parCamcnt  for  Fowey.  Havuig  married  Mary  Fits  {15^ 
1^71),  widow  of  Sir  CliarlesHoward(d.i6»)sadabdyof  fortune, 
GnnviUe  was  made  a  hmonet  in  t6jo;  hb  violent  temperi 
bowavcr,  made  the  lanrtlsge  aa  vahappjF  OMi  and  he  WW  ntinsd 


and  impibondd  as  the  result  of  two  lawsuits,  one  with  hb  wife, 
and  the  other  with  her  kinsnuii,  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  In  1633  he 
escaped  from  prison  and  went  to  Ormany,  returning  to  En^and 
sfx  years  later  to  johi  the  army  which  Charles  I.  was  coReciing 
to  march  against  the  Scots.  Early  in  1641,  Juu  after  the  out- 
break of  tbe  Irish  rebellion,  Sir  Richard  led  some  troops  to  Irefauid, 
vrbere  he  won  some  fame  and  became  governor  d  Trim,  then 
retumiag'  to  Engbnd  in  1643  he  was  arrested  at  Liverpool 
by  an  officer  of  the  parliament,  but  was  soon  released  and  sent 
10  join  the  pariiamentaiy  amy.  Having,  however,  secured  men 
and  money,  he  hurried  to  Chartcs  L  at  Osfoid  and  was  dc^atchcd 
to  take  part  in  the  ricgs  of  FlynHNilli.quicklybecomlng  the  leader 
of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  Compelled  to  raise 
the  sicite  he  retired  hito  Cornwall,  where  be  helped  to  resiu  the 
'advancing  ParliamenUKant;  but  he  quickly  showed  signs  of 
insubordination,  and,  whilst  sharing  fn  the  slege'of  Taunton, 
he  was  wounded  and  obliged  to  reign  hb  command.  About 
this  time  load  complaints  were  brought  against  Crenvilb.  He 
had  behaved,  it  was  said,  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion;  be  had 
hanged  some  men  and  Imprismted  others;  he  had  extorted 
money  and  bad  used  the  contributions  towards  the  cost  ot  the 
war  for  hb  own  ends.  Many  of  these  durges  were  undoubtedly 
true,  but  upon  hb  recovery  the  councillors  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
gave  him  a  position  under  Lord  Goring,  whom,  however,  he 
refused  to  obey.  Equally  recakitranl  was  hb  sttitudo  towards 
Gorlng's  successor,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sad  io-|aiAiary  1646  he  was 
arrested.  But  he  was  soon  released;  he  went  to  Prance  and  Italy, 
and  after  visiting  England  in  disguise  passed  some  time  in 
Holland.  He  was  excepted  by  parliament  from  pardon  In  1648, 
and  after  the  king's  execution  he  was  with  Charles  II.  m'  France 
and  ebewfaere  until  some  unfounded  accusation  which  he  brongirt 
against  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  led  to  hb 
removal  from  court.  He  died  in  1658,  and  was  buried  at  Ghent. 
In  1644,  when  Grenville  deserted  the  parliftmeniary  patty,  a 
prodamalion  was  put  out  against  him;  in  this  tltere  were  at- 
tached to  hb  name  several  offensive  epithets,  among  them  firing 
iktUitm,  s  word  probably  derived  from  the  German  SeMm, 
a  scoundreL   Hence  he  b  often  colled  "  skellum  GraiviUe." 

CronviUc  wrote  an  account  of  ;i(T,iirs  in  llie  v.  oit  of  ETi;;l^ni!.  which 
wns  printed  in  T.  Cartc'^  Orijimi/  ti-Urn  lljyi).  To  ihis  piirlisaii 
account  Clarendon  drew  up  .m  answer.  Ihc  tulk  ot  which  he  altcr- 
wards  iocorporaicd  in  hii  ilitlory.  1 0  1(154  ClrLiiiille  wroli.-  hi&  Sinite 
Htfeiuc  aiainsl  aU  asperuont  of  oil  nuili^nanl  perioHt.  This  is 
primed  in  the  Vfotks  ol  Gcorcc  Granville-,  Lord  Lan>downc  (London. 
171'>),  wher^ LaMownc's  ViiidkatiBH  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Riclwdi 
Bg.iinHt  Clarendon's  charcM  is  also  found,  Stc  also  ClarendoBi 
rl  Ihr  Rvhrlium.  W  \V.  II.  M.i.T.iy  (IKrotd,  1888): 

asd  I;.  Iji.ii-.mIIl,  lie  n.  the  Wcii  l,f,Mj. 

OHEMVILLB,  WILLIAIII  WYNDHAH  GRENVILLE.  BAaoN 
(1799-1434);  En^idi  ttateswui,  youngcU  son  of  GeoegeGim- 
viUs,  was  bom  on  the  esth  ot  October  1750.  He  was  cduested 
at  -Etm  and  Christ  Charcb,  Oxford,  gaining  tbe  chancellor's 
prize  tar  Latin  verse  In  1779.  Ia  February  uSa  GrenviUe  was 
returned  to  parlbment  as  member  for  the  bocan^  of  BHdLtn^. 
han,  and  in  the  fbUowiag  September  he  became  seaatary  ta  the 
loid  lieutcoaat  of  Irdand.  iriw  at  thb  time  was  hb  brother. 
Earl  Temple,  afterwards  marquess  of  Buckingham.  He  left 
office  in  June  1783,  but  in  the  loUowhlg  Occciuber  he  bnme 
pnymsilf  r-jacral  of  tbe  iorcta  tinder  hb  cousin,  WiJUaet  Pitt, 
and  ia  i7l>6.vtco.pfferidet  ot  the  conunittee  ol  trade.  In  1787 
be  was  seat  OB:anIinpa>lant  ninion  to  the  Hague  and  Veraoilbs 
with  reference  to  the  aflairs  of  Holland.  In  January  ifSg  ha 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Home  of  Oommons,  but  he  vacated  ikt 
chair  in  the  saaw  year  oa  bebg  app^nted  aocretary  of  state  for 
theheme  department;  about  the  same  timo  be  figaed' Ms  othcf 
offices,  hot  he  became  president  of  the  boaid  of  contMl,  and  tn 
Noivcmber  1790  was  created  a  peer  as  Banm  Cienvilk.  In  the 
House  of  lionb  he  was  very  active  in  directing  the  business  of  the 
government,  and  in  «79r  he  was  trimiferred  to  the  foreign  oficet. 
estaiaing  hb  peat  at  the  hoard  of  oontrol  aatil  inj.  He  was 
doabtbae  resided  by  Pitt  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  eany  oat 
hb  poKcy  wtth  Kfeveace  to  Franee,  but  ia  the  iacriedb<  yaara 
he  and  Us  chbf  were  frequently  at  miaaoa  on  im|Nitani 
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T  'tr-yi-.rr:.:'      i:-  s^SA^t  x  Rj«rAt  Caiholic  rflirf.  tnd  im 
i-;  r-»;i-i-<  ^•:<Ln.x.  *.ii»oJ  :»in  hi*  iwwt  fc-jder. 

\rr:   '■  -  _-ro-.-  ■.-  .-v... :  -     ^-.-^^ifc  «.w  "  >»■ 

.«  1         '»  i--  •**  *^  *d»uue«I 

— i-t;     o.Tw  uftlil 
,»  ,v-.i  iv  SxiW  tbc 

■  ,  v^.  v  .vv^^  1.^  pawl  iBltoy 

,  ■•-    -  V         •J'Jii**.  fcwwcvct, 

■V        t  A  ?->.-v  »^  ^  icsicqixm  of  a 
«      ivIkatuM  Ihe 

VI  J  >  ^-i^ttt  for  the  Klkf  of 
%  *M!  ib*  J«urai»«  and  in 

^■•v.  v. .  v««  >  a;:  !*!*  in  «Mt>er 
^■*-v  '»  >.vu-.*4,'B.t  *m  not  unanimous 
,.  V  *f  ibeiB.  said  "  be  had 

in.vx  .-V  '  V-J«.^  Jtf*>n>t  a  van,  but  be  hod 
,^  I.-.  nj,«s,j«i"AVt<JibebrickiMwlbuai 
1  J I  ^.^.'-^L-d  ii>  kjiiKk  out  bis  own  brajiu 


^^i'i  .-.Ta-v  tgiin,  althougb  be  was 
'  1..  ,\,v4Miu>k   I  le  conliDued,  however, 
V    .-  st  vv       .v-< iWtf  of  ibe  cbicf  wpporten  ol 
V     *     .  ss»  M.  ^-iv^riJJunng  the  remaining  years  of 

•  .       1  V. :  m'  ."i^TJiJin  iSij,  he  generally  voted 

, '  -  *^  w  •"      ' '         ■■.»  1*1  *  bi"  separated  himself  from  his 
s   ,  1*  A-  V  o.  tl«  wariike  policy  of 

w.    I'.  iS'-*.  •^n       marquess  of  Lansdowne 
'.  ■.  .  ■  V      .i^st.Ti  i-T  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 

\  i.-M  lii  :h4-  nunufacturing  districts,  Grcnville 

".    .V  •(  »iivvh  aiK-ocating  repressive  measures. 

..  \  \-      .  iV  I  ■:!»  <i  J-inuary  i8j4.    His  wife,  whom  he 

„.  .  .       «.nAivH-u:r-— i864).dauBhtcrof ThomasPitt, 
■  1  S..  "  »  i'"M;.>nl,  l'i!t  be  had  no  issue  and  his  title  l>ccamc 
\  '■     [.  ,s,v  !;,•*«  cKttd  chancellor  of  Oxford  university. 
"  •         vttvnvilic^  lAnw  «««  sot  of  the  highett  order  hii 
^  ■  ^0..;n.tr»li..»*  jnd  imiusiry.  together  with  lus  knowledge 
,■!  >v'       .v.A  ttte  niivlmiiitn  of  his  opinions,  secured  for  him 
.  ■    .1,  ■  i"'!.-  i^'luioil  iiifiuL-nce.    He  may  be  enrolled  among  the 
-.1  ^'1  t  nsli^h  slAinuneii  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
i\w    lU-  <*liivd  Lord  Chatham's  lelten  to  bis  nephew. 
<S"iuN  Titi  a(icr»jt.b  Urd  CamrHord  (London,  1S04,  and 
**liiwn-i      wrote  a  small  volume,  NugaeilrlrUafUBn), 
U-  nt.  ir4'»J.»!i.-»*  inio  I-H'"  tf*""  V:ng\hh.  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
jii  J*.'  .^"N/^■Jrd  JrfwntagM  oj  a  Siakimg  Fumd  (iSaS). 

Itw  l\.iiiiii.-ir  MS"?,  eontain  mui-h  of  CrenvMle's  concqundence, 
iH,  tliMihi-  llirf^kal  Ma"u»inpi»  Commission  has  publubcd  a 
It  ;«•!(. 

QHttHAll,  WR  THOBAS  (ist(riS7o).  London  merchant, 
th*-  l.>uaJer  *'t  ihc  R«yal  ExchanRc  and  uf  Crcsham  College, 
I  ..•i.l.-n.  **«  de**»nilnl  from  an  old  Norfolk  family;  he  was  the 
••idv  -^Hi  ot  Sir  Riiharil  Groham,  a  leading  London  merchant, 
who  t.'i  ■<.'mc  timo  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  and  for  his 
^ivuv*  a^  .iprnl  of  lUnry  VIII.  in  neRoiialing  loans  with  foreign 
nH-i,h.nilsteteiwilhph.>nour  of  knighthood.  Though  his  fat  her 
intended  liim  to  folkiw  his  own  profi-ssion,  he  nevertheless  sent 
him  K'l  *M«e  lime  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no 
inlniniatitin  as  to  the  iltinliun  of  his  residence.  It  is  uncertain 
.lUt  whi-ther  it  W.1S  befiire  or  after  this  that  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle  Sir  J.ilin  Crcsham,  who  was  also  a  merchant,  but 
we  b:»ve  his  own  twiimony  that  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
eight  ye.ir«.  In  1 5 \^,  at  the  ftftc  of  twenty-four,  be  *M  admitted 
4  member  of  the  .siercers'  Company,  and  in  the  uma  year  he 
M  iie  Lotv  Coiunria,  where,  either  od  hii  own  accoiul  or 


the  mismanagement  of  Sir  William  OansctI,  "  Ling's  merchant 
in  the  Low  Countries,  had  brought  the  English  government  inlo 
great  financial  embarrassment,  Gresbam  was  called  in  to  give 
his  advice,  and  chosen  to  carry  out  hia  own  proposals.  Their 
leading  feature  was  tlie  adoption  of  various  methods — highly 
ingenious,  but  quite  arbitrary  and  unfair — for  raising  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  on  the  "  bourse  "  of  Antwerp,  and  it  was 
so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  nearly  all  King  Edward's  debts 
were  discharged.  The  advice  of  Crcsham  waa  likeime  sought 
by  tlie  government  in  all  their  money  difficulties,  and  he  was 
also  frequently  employed  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  He 
bad  no  stated  salary,  but  in  reward  ai  hb  services  received  from 
Edward  various  grants  of  hinds,  ibe  annual  value  of  which  at  that 
lime  was  idtimately  about  £400  a  year.  On  the  accession  of 
Mary  be  was  for  &  short  time  in  disfavour,  and  was  displaced 
in  hia  post  by  Alderman  William  Dauntsey.  But  Dauntscy's 
financtai  operations  were  not  very  successful  and  Crcsham  was 
soon  rctntialed;  and  as  he  profeucd  hit  tcafeus  draire  to  serve 
the  queen,  and  manifested  great  adnitBCSt  both  in  negotiating 
loans  and  in  smuggling  money,  arms  and  foreign  goods,  not  only 
were  his  services  retained  throughout  her  reign,  but  besides  his 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  fer  diem  be  received  grants  of  church 
lands  to  tbc  yearly  value  of  £100.  Under  Queen  EUaabeth, 
be^dea  continuing  fn  bb  pest  as  financial  agent  of  tbc  crown, 
he  acted  temporarily  aa  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  being  knighted  in  1559  previous  to  bis  departure.  By 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Antwerp  on  the  19th  of  March  1567;  but,  tboi^  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  hb  life  in  London,  be  continued  hii 
busincn  as  merchant  and  financial  agent  of  the  government 
in  much  Ihc  same  way  as  formerly.  Elizabeth  also  found  him 
useful  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  among  which  was  that 
of  acting  as  jailn,  to  Lady  Mary  Gny,  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
marrying  Thomas  Keys  the  sergeant  porter,  remained  a  prisoner 
in  hfo  bouse  from  June  1 369  to  the  end  of  1 571.  In  1 565  Gresbam 
made  a  proposal  to  the  court  of  aldermen  of  London  to  build 
at  his  own  expense  a  bourse  or  exchange,  on  condition  that  they 
purchased  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  suitable  ground.  In  thb 
proposal  he  stems  to  have  had  aa  eye  to  hb  own  iatcicst  as  H'ell 
OS  to  the  general  good  of  the  mercbanls,  for  by  1  yearly  rental 
of  £700  obtained  for  the  shops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
he  received  a  sufheicnt  return  for  his  trouble  and  expense. 
Gresham  died  suddenly,  apparently  of  apoplexy,  on  the  aist 
of  November  1579.  His  only  aon  predeceased  him,  and  hu 
illegitimate  daughter  Anne  ho  married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
brother  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  With  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  small  sums  bequeathed  to  the  support  of  various 
charities,  the  bulk  of  bb  property,  consisting  of  estates  in  various 
parts  of  EngUnd  of  tho  annual  value  of  more  than  £1300,  was 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  her  hdrs  with  the  stipulation  that 
after  her  decease  hb  residence  in  Bishopsgatc  Street,  as  well  as 
the  rents  arising  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  London  and  the  Mercers' 
Company,  tot  tha  purpose  of  Initiluting  a  college  in  which  seven 
profussois  should  read  lectures  one  each  day  of  Ihe  week— on 
astronomy,  geometry,  physic,  law,  divinity,  rhetoric  ond  music. 
The  lectures  were  begun  in  1397, and  were  delivered  intheoriginal 
Iniilding  until  1768,  when,  on  the  ground  that  the  trustees  were 
loseia  ^  the  gift,  it  was  made  over  to  the  crawn  for  a  yea^  rent 
of  £soo,  and  converted  into  an  excise  office.  From  that  lime 
a  room  in  the  Royal  Exehange  was  used  for  tbc  lectures  until  in 
184J  the  present  building  was  erected  at  a  coat  of  £7000. 

A  notice  of  Gmham  U  contained  in  Fuller's  UVMiWand  Waril's 
Crttkam  Projeuart;  but  the  fullest  account  of  him,  at  well  as  of  the 
hi^ioo'of  the  Exchange  and  CnthamCoHeae  is  that  ln>  J-  M.  Buruon 
in  hit  Lift  and  Timn  ^  Sit  Thomn  Cftimm  (>  vols.,  iBm).  !ice 
alw  n  Bri/f  Utmoir  ^  Sir  Tkomai  GnsASM  (1833);  and  7m  Ltff  »J 
Sir  Tkmat  Graham,  Fmi»d»^A§  Rtyal  £«Am|*  (1845}. 
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« an  BAM.  WALTER  QUIXTOr  (1831-1895).  Anwricu 
ttatetnui  tod  juriit,  wu  bwn  but  Luieiville,  Harrison  county, 
Indicia,  on  ibe  17th  of  March  1833.  He  spent  Iwe  yean  in  tn 
academy  «t  Corydoa,  Indiana,  and  one  year  at  tbe  Indiana  State 
CrJvcnitjr  at  Bloomington,  then  studied  law,  and  in  i8s4  was 
idoniiud  to  the  bar.  He  was  active  ox  a  campaign  speaJier  for 
ihc  RepuUicia  ticket  in  1S56,  and  in  t86o  was  elected  to  the 
State  House  of  Representaiivcs  as  a  Republican  in  a  stFOng 
Ifemocratic district.  In  the  House,  aschainnan  of  the  committee 
on  military  affairs,  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  Indiana  troops 
for  service  Id  the  Federal  atmy;  in  Mi  be  became  colonel 
01  the  sitd  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  subsequently  loolc 
part  ia  Grant's  Tennessee  campaign  of  1861,  and  in  the  operations 
acaiBK  Corinth  and  Vlckaburs,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade; 
In  Ausiiat  iStij  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
tad  waa  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Natchez. 
In  1864  be  commanded  a  division  of  the  17th  Army  Corps 
ia  Sbcrman's  Atlanta  campaign,  and  before  Atlanta,  on  the 
Mib  af  July,  he  received  a  wound  which  forced  him  to  retire 
fnn  active  tcrvice,  and  left  faim  hme  for  b'fc.  In  1865  he  was 
bfcvcttcd  major-generalof  volun Leers.  After  the  war  he  practised 
law  at  New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  by 
Pitsident  Grant  United  States  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 
In  April  i88j  he  succeeded  Timothy  0.  Howe  (iSifr-iSSj]  as 
postmaalcr-general  in  President  Arthur's  cabinet,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Louisi.ina  Lottery,  and  in 
September  1884  succeeded  Charles  J.  Folger  as  secretary  of  ihc 
msury.  In  the  following  month  he  resigned  to  accept  an 
appoiatment  as  United  Slates  Judge  for  ibc  Seventh  Judicial 
Circuit.  Grcsham  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1884  and  t&6&,  in  the  latter  year  leading 
f«t  some  Lime  in  the  balloting.  Gradually,  however,  he  grew 
out  ol  Qrnpathy  with  the  Republican  leaden  and  policy,  and  in 
iSna  advocated  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  Grover 
ClcveUnd,  for  the  presidency.  From  the  7lh  of  March  i8gj 
until  bit  death  at  Washington  on  the  zSlh  of  Ikfay  1895,  he  was 
seaetary  of  State  in  President  Cleveland's  cabincL 

SREIUAIl'S  lAW.  in  economics,  the  name  suggested  in  1857 
by  H.  D.  Haclcod  for  the  principle  of  currency  which  may  be 
bdclly  nunmortaed — "  bad  money  drives  out  goo<l."  llacleod 
pve  it  this  name,  which  has  been  universally  adopted,  under  the 
iiiipii  Minn  that  tbe  principle  was  first  explained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Crobam  in  1558.  In  reality  it  had  been  well  set  forth  by  earlier 
uononic  writers,  notably  Orcsme  and  Copernicus.  Maclcod 
Mats  die  law  in -these  terras :  ttte  worst  form  of  currency  in 
drculatioB  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  currency  and  drives 
alt  otlicr  fbnm  of  currency  out  of  circulation.  Grcsham's  law 
■pplieawtana  there  is  under-weight  or  debased  coin  in  circulation 
witb  fill-wei^t  c«n  of  the  same  metal;  where  there  are  two 
■ctab  in  dcculation,  and  one  is  undervalued  as  compared  with 
the  other,  and  when  inconvertible  paper  moiuy  b  put  into 
circulatioB  aide  by  side  with  a  metallic  currency.  Sec  fiuther 
BmaMfcUiMi  MoNKY. 

QBHSir.  JEAN  BAPTISTB  U»UU  (t70^t777)>  French 
past  and  dramatist,  waa  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  igth  of  August 
■  7«^  His  poem  Vtrt  Vert  is  his  main  title  to  fame.  He  spent, 
however,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  regretting  the 
bivsKty  which  enabled  him  10  |»oduce  this  most  charming  of 
pooni.  He  waa  brought  up  by  ibe  Jesuits  of  Amiens.  He  was 
accepted  aa  a  mndoe  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  sent  lo  pursue  bis 
studies  at  the  ColUge  Louis  le  Grand  in  I'aris.  After  completing 
bis  coune  he  was  appointed,  being  tlicn  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  loapost  aaosoisiant  master  in  a  college  at  Rouen.  11c  pub- 
faAcd  Vwl  Vtrt  at  Rouen  in  1734.  It  ia  a  story,  in  itself  cxceed- 
ia^y  bunoFOUit  ibowing  bow  a  parrot,  the  delight  of  a  convent, 
wfane  talk  was  allot  prayers  and  pious  cjacublions,  was 
conveyed  to  another  convent  as  a  visitor  to  please  the  nuns.  On 
■he  way  be  falls  ammg  bad  companions,  forgets  his  convent 
bagoaie.  and  shocks  the  Nsters  on  arrival  by  profane  sweating. 
He  ia  wt  bock  in  disgrace,  punished  Iiy  solitude  and  pbin 
hicad,  pmently  rqwaia,  reforms  and  is  killed  by  kindness.  The 
MMy,  homcvei,  is  aotUag.  The  treatmest  ol  tbe  subjcci,  the 


atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  the  delicacy  in  which  the  little 
prattling  ways  of  the  nuns,  their  jealousies,  their  liny  trifles,  are 
presented, takesthereaderentirelybysurprisc.  Tbe  poem  stands 
absolutely  unrivalled,  even  among  French  t§nlti  cm  vert. 

Cresset  found  himself  famous.  He  left  Rouen,  went  up  to 
Paris,  where  he  found  refuge  in  the  same  garret  which  had 
sheltered  him  when  a  boy  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
there  wrote  his  second  poem,  CMarlrcme.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Carime  imprompiu,  the  Ltilrin  n'rnttJ  and  Les  Ombres. 
Then  trouble  came  upon  him;  compbints  were  made  to  the 
fathers  of  the  alleged  Ucentiousneis  of  his  verses,  the  real  canae 
of  complaint  being  the  ridicule  which  Vert  Yerl  seemed  to  throw 
upon  the  whdc  race  of  nuns  and  the  anti-clcrical  tendency  of 
the  other  poems.  An  example,  it  was  urged,  must  be  made; 
Cresset  was  eipcllcd  the  order.  &Ien  of  robust  mind  would  have 
been  glad  to  gel  rid  of  such  a  yoke.  Cresset,  who  hod  never  been 
taught  lo  stand  alone,  went  forth  weeping.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1740  and  there  produced  Sdouard  III,  a  tragedy  (1740) 
and  Sidnei  (t74S)i  acomcdy.  These  were  followed  by  Le  Uickamt 
which  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  qualified  by  Bruncticie 
as  the  best  verse  comedy  Qf  the  French  iSth  century  theatre^ 
not  eacepting  even  the  Ultnmanie  of  Alexis  Piron.  Grcaiet 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1748.  And  then,  still  young, 
he  retired  to  Amiens,  where  his  relapse  from  the  discipline  of  the 
church  became  the  subject  of  the  deepcM  remorse.  He  died 
at  Amiens  on  the  16th  of  June  1777. 

ThebcM edition afhiBpannsiBA.A.IUnouard's  (181 1).  Seejiiiti 
W(«ue,  /.  B.  L.  Cresset  (1894). 

CRBTHA  QRBEH.  or  CaAiTNCV  Gbeex,  a  village  in  the  south- 
east of  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  about  8  m.  £.  of  Annan,  9  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Carlisle,  and  I  m.  from  the  river  Saric,  here  the 
dividing-line  between  England  and  Scotland,  with  a  station  on 
the  Glasgow  It  South-Wntcm  railway.  The  Caledonian  and 
North  llritish  railways  have  a  station  at  Gretna  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Border.  As  the  nearest  vilbge  on  the  Scottish  side, 
Gretna  Green  was  notorious  as  the  resort  of  eloping  couples, 
who  hod  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  to 
their  union.  Up  till  I754i  when  Lord  Hardwickc's  act  abolishing 
clandestine  marriages  came  into  force,  the  ceremony  had  cork 
monly  been  perfomwd  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  London.  After 
that  date  runaway  couples  were  compelled  lo  seek  the  hospitality 
of  a  country  where  it  sufiiced  for  ibcm  to  declare  tbrir  wish 
to  marry  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  At  Crctna  Green  the 
ceremony  was  usually  performed  by  the  blacksmith,  but  the  loll- 
kccper.  ferryman  or  in  fact  any  person  might  officiate,  and  the 
toll-house,  the  inn,  or,  after  i8a6,  Crctna  Hall  was  the  scene  of 
many  such  weddings,  the  fees  varying  from  half  a  guinea  to  a 
sum  as  brgc  as  impudence  could  extort  or  extravagance  bestow. 
As  many  as  two  hundred  couples  were  married  at  the  toll-bouse 
in  A  year.  The  romantic  traflic  was  practically,  though  not 
necessarily,  put  an  end  to  in  1856,  when  the  law  required  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  icude  in  Scotland  thice  weeks  previoiM 
to  tlic  event. 

ARftlRT.  AHDRi  ERMm  MC»BSTB  (1741-1813).  Fmcb 
composer,  was  bom  at  Lifgc  on  the  8th  ot  February  1741,  Ma 
father  being  a  poor  musician.  He  was  a  choir  boy  at  the  chuKb 
of  St  Denis.  In  1753  he  became  a  pupil  of  Leclerc  and  later  of 
Renckin  and  &Ioreau.  But  of  greater  importance  was  the 
practical  tuition  he  received  by  attending  the  performance  of 
an  Italian  opera  company.  Here  he  beard  the  operas  of  Galupia, 
PcTgolcsi  and  other  masters;  and  the  desire  of  completing  his 
own  studies  in  Italy  was  the  immcdblc  result.  To  find  the 
necessary  means  he  composed  in  1 750  a  ma^n  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  canons  of  the  Liege  cathednl,  and  it  was  at  the  cost  erf 
Canon  Hurley  that  be  went  to  Italy  in  the  March  of  1759.  In 
Rome  he  went  to  the  Collvgc  de  Llvgc.  Here  Grctry  resided  lor 
five  years,  studiously  employed  in  completing  his  muucal 
education  under  Casali.  His  proficiency  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point iras,  however,  according  to  his  own  confession,  at  ail  limn 
very  moderate.  His  first  great  success  was  ach)c%'cd  by  La 
Vendemmiabkt,  an  Italian  Intcrmezioor  operetta,  composed  for 
the  Aliberti  thnUc  ia  laiM        wncMvi  "tjiaSa.  <B3HeMn^ 
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Applaiuc.  It  is  uid  that  the  itudy  of  the  score  of  one  of  Mon- 
■icny's  operas,  Itnt  to  him  by  a  secretary  of  the  French  embusy 
in  Rome,  deddnl  Gr6try  to  devote  himidf  10  French  comic 
opera.  On  New  Year's  day  1767  t>e  accordingly  left  Rome, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Geneva  (where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Voltaire,  and  produced  another  operetta}  went  to 
There  for  two  years  he  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
incident  to  poverty  and  obscurity.  He  was,  however,  not  withoat 
frienda,  and  by  the  intercession  of  Count  Creuts,  the  Swedish 
Ambassador,  Gr£try  obtained  a  libretto  from  Kfarmontel,  which 
be  set  to  music  in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  which,  on  its  perforai- 
■Dce  in  August  1768,  met  with  unparalleled  success.  Tht  name 
of  the  opera  was  Le  Huron.  Two  otiiers,  LueUe  and  Le  Tabttau 
Pariant,  soon  followed,  and  thenceforth  Gr£try's  position  as  the 
leading  composer  of  comic  opera  was  safely  estaUiahcd.  Alto- 
ecther  be  composed  some  fifty  operas.  His  masterpieces  are 
Zimrt  ct  Azor  and  Richard  Cirur  de  Lien, — the  first  produced  in 
1771,  the  second  in  1784-  The  latter  in  an  indirect  way  became 
connected  with  a  great  historic  event.  In  it  occurs  the  celebrated 
romance,  O  Richard,  6  man  roi,  i'unhetf  t'abandonne,  which  was 
sung  at  the  banquet — "fatal  as  that  of  Thycstcs,"  remarks 
Carlylc— given  by  the  bodyguard  to  the  oRicen  of  the  Versailles 
garrison  on  October  3,  1780.  The  ilarieiUaite  not  long  after- 
wards became  the  reply  of  the  people  to  the  expression  of  loyally 
borrowed  from  Grctry's  opera.  The  composer  himself  was  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  great  events  he  witnessed,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  operas,  such  as  La  Rosiire  rfpublicaitu  and  La  File 
dela  ration,  suOicicnily  indicate  the  epoch  to  which  they  belong; 
bnt  they  are  mere  pthei  dt  fircoHilance,  and  the  republican 
enthusiasm  displayed  is  not  genuine.  Little  more  lucceaful 
was  Grftry  in  his  dealings  with  classical  subjects.  His  genuine 
power  lay  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  in  the  expression 
of  tender  and  typically  French  sentiment.  The  atructure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  on  the  other  hand  is  frequently  flimsy,  and  his 
instrumentation  so  feeble  that  the  orchestral  parts  of  some  of  his 
works  had  to  be  tcwriticD  by  other  composers,  in  order  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  modem  audiences.  During  the  revolution 
Utitry  lost  much  of  his  property,  but  the  successive  governments 
ol  France  vied  in  favouring  the  compoocr,  rcgardleu  of  ptriiiical 
differences.  From  (he  old  court  he  received  dtatinetiona  and 
rewards  of  all  kinds;  the  republic  made  him  an  inspector  of  the 
conservatoire;  Napoleon  gr.inlcd  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  and  a  pension.  Gretry  died  on  (he  a4th  of  September 
tSi.{,  at  the  Hermitage  in  Montmorency,  formerly  the  house 
of  Rousseau.  Fifteen  years  after  his  death  Gritry's  heart  was 
transferred  to  his  birthplace,  pcrmisskMi  lunng  been  obtained 
after  a  tedious  lawsuit.  In  il34>  a  colossal  brOMC  autue  of  the 
composer  was  set  up  at  Li6gc. 

!irc  Michael  Brrnet.  Vir  it  Grflry  (Paris,  1M4);  Joach.  le  Breton, 
tt  Ifi  enrratft  de  CrOry  (l^ark.  1814): 
A.  tiiAry  (his  nephew),  Grilry  tn  ftimiUt  (Paris,  1814):  Felix  van 
Hulsi,  Grilrf  (Lk-gc,  I)l43);  L.  U.  S.  Kotite  Uurophipi*  i»  Crtlry 
(BruxL'lles,  1S69). 

GREUZB.  JEAH  BAPTIBTB  (t7>5-i8os).  Prencli  painter,  was 
bom  at  Toumus,  in  Burgundy,  nn  the  list  of  August  1715,  and 
is  Rrncmlly  said  to  have  formed  his  dwn  talent;  this  is,  however, 
true  only  in  the  most  limited  sense,  (or  at  an  early  age  his  in- 
clinalions,  though  thwarted  by  his  father,  were  encouraged  by  a 
Lyonnesc  artist  named  Grnndon,  or  Grondom,  who  enjoyed 
during  his  lifdime  considerablf  reptitation  as  a  ponrait-paintcr. 
Criinilon  not  only  pcrMiadctI  the  father  of  Greuze  to  give  way 
lo  hi«  son's  wishes,  and  pt'rmit  the  lad  in  ai  rompany  him  as  his 
|>upil  (o  Lyonx,  but,  «hfn  at  a  later  dale  he  himsell  left  Lyons 
for  Paris— where  hi<  son-in-I.iw  Grriry  the  celebrated  composer 
HI  joyed  ihe  hetcht  of  favour— Gran- l»n  carried  youngCreusewit  h 
him.  Seltkd  in  I'ari^.  Greuze  worked  from  the  living  model  in 
thr^choolof  the  Royal  Academy,  but  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  hi^  icachert;  and  when  he  produced  his  first  picture,  "  Le  PSre 
dr  famille  iKpliquant  la  flible  a  enfanl«,"  considerable  doubt 
was  fell  and  shown  a^  l'>  hi«  share  in  its  production.  By  other 
and  more  nmaik^Mc  wnrks  of  the  same  dasa  Crente  uon 
ma^thed  his  ihims  beyond  cnittai,  «nJ  WOO  for  MnMlf  ihe 


notice  and  support  of  the  well-kaown  connoisseur  La  live  da 

JuUy,  the  brother-in-law  of  Madame  d'£pinay.  In  1755  Creuie 
exhibited  his  "  Avcugic  trompe,"  upon  which,  presented  by 
Pigalle  the  sculptor,  he  was  immediately  asrU  by  the  Academy. 
Towards  Ihe  close  of  the  same  year  he  left  France  for  Italy,  in 
company  with  ttie  Abbt  Louis  Gougenot,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  magistrature — although  he  had  obtained  the  post  of  "  con- 
seillier  au  Ch&tclct "— in  order  to  take  the  '-petit  collet." 
Gougenot  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  was  highly 
valued  by  the  Academicians,  who,  during  his  journey  with 
Greuze,  elected  him  aa  honorary  member  of  their  body  on 
account  of  his  studies  in  mythology  and  allegory;  his  acquire- 
ments In  these  reflects  arc  said  to  have  been  largely  utilized  by 
them,  but  to  Greuze  they  were  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  he 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  thb  visit  to  Italy  in  Gougenot'* 
company.  He  had  undertaken  it  probably  in  order  to  silence 
those  who  taxed  him  with  ignorance  of  "  great  models  of  style,** 
but  tile  Italian  subjects  which  farmed  the  entirety  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Sakm  of  1757  showed  that  he  had  been  put  on  a 
fabe  track,  and  be  speedily  returned  lo  the  source  of  his  first 
inspiration.  In  i7$9, 1761  ("  L'Accordfc  de  village  " — Louvre), 
and  1763  Greuze  exhibited  with  ever-increasing  success;  in  17A5 
tie  reached  the  zenith  of  his  po^-ers  and  reputation.  In  ihot  year 
be  was  represented  with  no  less  than  thirteen  works,  amongst 
which  may  be  cited  "  La  Jcune  Fille  qui  pleure  son  oiscau  mart,** 
"  La  Bonne  Mire,"  "  Le  Mau\-ais  fils  puni  "  (L.ouvre)  and  "  La 
Malediction  paiemclle"  (Louvre).  The  Academy  took  occasion  to 
press  Greuae  for  his  diploma  picture,  the  execution  of  which  hod 
been  long  delayed,  and  fart»dc  him  to  exhibit  on  their  -walls 
until  he  had  complied  with  their  regulations.  "  J'ai  vu  la  Ictlrv," 
■ays  Diderot,  "qui  est  un  modclc  d'honnGiet^  et  d'eslime; 
j'ai  vu  la  r£ponse  de  CreuEc,  qui  est  un  modeic  de  vaniti 
et  d*impertinence:  il  fallait  appuyer  cela  d'un  chef-d'<nivre, 
el  c'est  c«  que  Gieuze  n*a  pas  bit."  Greuae  wished  to  be 
received  as  a  historical  palmer,  and  ptoduccd  a  work  which  he 
intended  10  vindicate  his  right  to  despise  his  qualifications  as  a 
peittlrede  gtnrt.  This  unfortunate  canvas — "SevfreetCaracalla" 
(Louvre)— was  nhlbiled  in  1769  side  by  side  with  Greuzc's 
portrait  of  Jeaurat  (Louvre)  and  his  admiraUe  *'  Petite  I-'ille  au 
chien  mrir."  The  Academicians  received  their  new  member  with 
all  due  honours,  but  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  Director 
addressed  Greuze  in  these  words — "  Monsieur,  rAcadimic  vous 
a  refu,  mais  c'est  com  me  pcintre  de  genre;  ellc  a  eu  igsrd  it  vos 
ancienncs  ptoductiona,  qid  sont  czcellentes,  et  rile  n  fermi  let 
ycux  sur  celle-d,  qui  n'cat  digne  nl  d'elle  nl  de  vous."  Greuze, 
greatly  incensed,  quarrelled  with  bis  confrirn,  and  ceased  to 
exhibit  until,  in  1804,  the  Revolution  hod  thrown  open  the  doors 
the  Academy  to  all  the  world.  In  the  following  year,  oh  the 
4th  of  March  rSoj.  he  died  in  the  Loavre  in  great  poverty.  He 
had  been  In  receipt  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  had  dissi- 
pated by  extravagance  and  bad  management,  so  that  during 
his  closing  years  he  was  forced  even  to  solicit  commissioru  which 
his  enfeebled  powers  no  longer  enabled  him  to  carry  out  with 
■ucccat.  The  brlHiani  reputation  which  Greuae  acquired  seems 
to  have  been  doe,  not  to  his  acquirements  as  a  painter— for 
his  practice  b  evidently  that  current  in  his  own  day— but  to  the 
character  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated.  That  return  to 
nature  which  inspired  Rousseau's  attacks  upon  an  artificial 
civilization  demanded  exprestion  in  art.  Diderot,  in  Le  FHi 
naUrH  ef  h  ftrt  dt  famiUe,  tried  to  lorn  the  vein  of  domestic 
drama  to  account  on  the  stage;  that  which  he  tried  and  failed 
to  do  Greuze,  in  painting,  achieved  with  extraordinary  success, 
although  hb  works,  like  the  (days  of  DMerot,  were  affected  by 
that  very  inliidaliiy  against  which  they  protested.  The  touch 
of  metoilramalic  exaggeration,  howe\-er,  which  runs  through 
them  finds  an  apology  in  ihefirm  and  brilliant  play  of  line,  in  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  the  flesh  tints,  in  the  enticing  softness  of 
expression  (often  obtained  by  almost  an  abuse  of  mipl^s),  by  the 
alluring  air  of  health  and  ymnh,  by  the  sensuoni  attracthina.  in 
slum,  with  which  Greuze  invests  his  lessons  of  bourgeois  morality. 
As  Diderot  said  of "  La  Bonne  M^re,"  "  ca  prMie  la  population;" 
and  a  cerUba  pii|iiaiicjr  of  contrast  la  the  icsnli  wMch  never 
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Ctib  to  obuis  admirers.  "  Itt  Jennt  Fifla  A  I'agnexu  "  fetched, 
indccd.kt  UteBMNt^Mkiii  i86Sf  na  Imttuin  1^000,200  Inncs, 
Om  ot  Gnuae^  pt*^l>>  HKdaiM  Le  Doux,  imitated  with  sticceH 
tke  manner  of  htr  muter:  hia  daitthter  and  graiiddaughtcr; 
Madame  de  Vakfj,  alio  inherited  some  IradiLionB  of  bis  talenL 
Madame  de  Valory  published  in  1813  a  auaMie-vavdeville, 
Crtmt,  em  f^ueriie  it  wUiage,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  notice 
•f  ha  gnndfRtbcc'i  life  and  woilu.  and  ibe  Sabms  Diderot  alto 
contain,  besides  many  other  poitkolars,  the  story  at  full  lengtli 
of  Grmiw's  quarnd  with  the  Acadeny>  FbUr  of  the  most 
diatinsuished  engraverr  of  that  date,  Hassan)  pbt,  FUpart, 
CftiUard  and  I^evasseur,  were  speciallgr  cslnittal  by  CieuM 
wUh  the  nprodiiction  of  his  iub}ccts,  but  ttet  Ktt  also  ctcdletrt 
prints  by  oilier  engravers,  notably  by  Can  and  Le  Bas. 
Sec  alw  Nnrmand,  J.  B.  Greta*  (1893).  <E.  F-  S,  O.) 

6RBV1U&  CHARLES  CAVENDI8U  FULKB  (i;94-i»5). 
EncHih  dfaeist,  a.  great-grandson  by  Us  txtfaer  of  the  sthculof 
Warwick,  and  wn  of  Lady  Chlilone  BeMinefc,  dtMgbUrof  the 
duke  of  TtotllaiKl,  formerly  a  lender  «t  tbe  MfUg  party,  aod 
first  minbler  of  Iho  crown,  wot  bom  on'  the  and  of  April  1794. 
Much  of  his  childhood  was  spent  at  his  grandfather's  bouse 
M  Bidstfode.  '  He  wa»  one  «f  the  pages  of  George  UL,  and  was 
•Wanted  at  Euo  and  Christ  Church,  Obcfonl;  but  be  left  the 
MUversky  esriy,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to 
Earl  BatbufU  befora  he  was  twenty.  Tbe  intcrcht  of  the  dulce 
«(  Portland  had  secured  for  hiro  tbe  secretaryship  of  the  bUnd 
cl  Jamaica,  which  was  a  -mccare  oSce^  the  duttcs  being  per- 
iameA  by  a  deputy,  and  tbe  TCvcnion  of  the  ckrksh^  of  the 
wviKiL-  CreviUe  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  tht  duties  of 
dericsf  tlwoo«neitin.ord!imryiA  iSsi.andcontiMicdio perform 
tltem  for  neitly  forty  years.  He  therefon  served  under  three 
■MTCWrive  soTCteigna,— George  IV.,  WiUiMn  IV.  and  Vkloria,— • 
ami  although  no  poUtkal  or  oonfidcMial  ftnetkm  are  attached 
to  that  offite,  k  is  one  whfdi  brings  a  roan  Intw  habittal  Intcs- 
eoatw  with  the  chiefs  of  all  tbe  parties  in  tbe  state.  Wdl>borai 
wcU-bctd,  I  handsome  and  accomplished,  Gieville  led  the  easy 
iieol  a  naa  «f  iuhtoa,  taking  an  occaifonal  part  in  tbe  tiaasac- 
Uana  <rf  Ui  day  and  arodi  ooaailted  fa  the  a^iit  of  pffwue  Ufa. 
Uidll  aSss  whea  Jw  foM  Us  stud  be  was  ab  active  member  of 
tbe  turf,  nd  he  lialited  successivelx  with  Lonl  George  Beniinck, 
and  with  the  duke  of  Portland.  But  the  cebbrity  which  now 
attaches  to  his  aune  is  entii^  due  to  lb*  poslhuaMnapoUicatioa 
«l  a  pactum  of  a  Journal  or  Diary  wMch  ft  was  bb  practke  «a 
heep  during  the  grtaler  part  of  kis  life.  Hwm  papers  were 
given  fay  Un  ta  bia  friend  Mr  Henry  Reeve  a  ^rt  tbne  before 
his  dexUi  (which  took  pUce  on  the  tSlh  of  January  1(65),  with 
an  in^ncttet  that  they  skodd  be  puUlsbed,  as  far  as  was 
iea^ble^atiiattoatemoteapaiIodafttrthBwriier*sdeath.  The 
laamab  of  Hie  tapm  of  George  !V.  and  WQIIam  IV.  (extendtaig 
from  iSao  to  1837)  were  aoconlfngly  an  pabllshed  In  obedlonoe 
to  bis  dirtctions  alxnit  ten  ysar*  after  that  evem.  Few  pabtica- 
tiona  have-boca  leoeivBd  wllh  greater  iatchst  by  the  public; 
fivB  fauio  edUfona  were  mU  ia  Bttle  more  than  «  year,  and  the 
demand  fai  America  was  ugrait  at  in  Englaiid.  Thesejoomals 
were  regarded  aa  a  faithful  record  of  the  Jmpresdons  made  on 
the  BHiidof  a'competcnt  obserwr,  at' the  tlrec,  by  iheeveau  be 
aritMHedaad  tbe  persons  with  whom  be  associated.'  Gtavllle 
did  not  stnop  to  collect  or  record  prfvau  scandaL  His  object 
appeals  to  have  been  to  lean*  Mdad  Mm  kkw  at  the  mMtriah 
of  history,  by  which  the  men  and  actions  bf  Ms  own  time  would 
be  judged.  He  records  not  so  much  public  events  as  the  piivUe 
caowB  wUch  led  to  them;  and  petkaps  na  EngUfc  memcrfr- 
writer  has  left  behind  bira  a  mote  nhuUe  contnlnitiOB  to  the 
history  «f  the  19th  century.  Grrrilk  published  awonymoasly,  in 
1845,  a  vglnme  on  the  Pait  ml  Prattt  Ptiity  «/  Em^tmd  U 
trttoHd,  in  which  he  advocated  the  payment  of  the  Reman 
Catholic  dw^;  and  he  was  also  the  utkor  hf  several  pamt^ilcts 
on  the  evcRU  of  bis  day. 

His  brother,  Henry  Gkbyille  (iSot-rSjs),  attach^  to  (be 
British  embamy  la  Paris  from  1834  to  1844,  also  kept  a  diary, 
of  which  pan  was  published  by  Vfsoonntess  Enfidd,  Immfivm 
«!•  iMsry  <ff  ITsnry  <Sms««  (Loadony  i«r««4). 


Sac  the  pr^acoand  notes  to  tbe  CmiOe  Mtmurt  by  Henry  Reeve. 
The  mcmoinappcarcd  fa  three  tcti— one  from  181710  1837  (London, 
1875-  3  vols.),  and  two  lor  the  period  from  1837  to  1S60,  three  volumel 
in  itiSsandtwoiaiSS?.  When  the  first  sericSappcarcd  in  1S75  lome 
pB«aecs  Gaaied  extreme  fffcnce.  The  copies  wued  were  as  far 
posMbtc  racalled  and  pauagcs  suppressed. 

GRfiVIK.  JACQUES  {c.  1539-1570),  Fcencb  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Clermont  about  1539.  He  studied  medidae  at  the  university 
of  Fuia.  HebccameaiUsc^ofKonsard,  aadwasoneof  the. 
band  of  dnnuttbU  who  sought  to  bitroduce  tbe  dsssical  drama 
in  France.  As  Ssinlc-Beuve  points  out,  the  comedies  ol  Gr£vift 
show  considerable  aHinity  with  tbe  farces  and  soties  that  preceded 
them..  His  first  play.  La  Manfmlint,  was  loat,  and  formed  the 
bask  of  a  new  comedy,  La  THsoriire,  first  performed  at  the 
collsgc  of  Bcatlvais  in  155S,  though  it  had  been  originally  cam-* 
posed  at  the  desire  of  Henry  II.  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Claude,  duchon  of  Lornune.  In  ts^^  fdlowed  the  tragedy  of 
J^Ut  CCMr,  imutcd  from  the  Latin  of  Muret,  and  a  comedy. 
Let  Sbaktl,  the  most  importaot  but  also  the  most  indecent  ol 
his  works.  GrCvin  was  abo  tlie  author  of  some  medical  worfai 
and  of  misccllanooas  poems,  which  were  praised  by  Komacd 
until  tbe  friends  were  separated  by  religious  diSercnoca.  CMvbi 
became  in  1561  physician  and  counscUoi'  to  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
and  died  at  her  court  ia  Turin  in  1570. 

The  Tk6itre  til  Jacques  Gr^vln  was  printed  in  isb>,  and  In  the 
AncUn  TkWrt  Jrmnfaii,  vo>.  iv.  (1^(35-1856).  See  t.  Pinven. 
yocguM  CrMw  (1899). 

OaftVY.  PRAK5OIS  PAOL  iUUS  <i8i>-i89i>,  President 

of  the  French  Republic,  was  bom  at  Kfont-sous-Vaudtey  in  tbd 
Jura,  on  the  rjth  of  Angast  t6T3.  'He  Became  an  ddvbcUe.ia 
1837,  and,  having  steadily  nvuntained  republican  pcinciplea 
under  the  Orkoas  monarchy,  woa  dected  by  his  native  depart^ 
raent  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848.  Forescefag  that 
Louis  Boniqiaite  trenM  be  elected  president  1^  the  peo^,  ha 
proposed  to  vest  4be  chief  avthoiity  in  a  president  of  the  Coimcfl 
elected  and  removable  by  the  Assembly,  or  in  other  words,  ta 
suppress  tbe  Preridency  of  tbe  Republic.  Aflet  the  toup  d'etat 
this  proposition  gained  Gitvy  a  reputalhm  for  sagacity,  and  upaa 
his  ret  mm  to  public  fife  ift  1868  be  took  a  prominent  place  in 
the  repuWcan  pany.  After  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Empire-he  wU 
chosen  president  of  the  Assembly  en  the  16th  of  Februafy  T87S, 
and  occupied  tbik  posttion  till  tbe  and  of  April  1876,  when  lie 
resigned  da  aocdunt  of  (be  opposition  «t  the  Right,  whielf 
UBiMd  him  for  havfatg  cidled -one  of  iu  nembets  tti  order  in  tbe 
sesilDa  of  tbe  pievions  thy.  On  the  8di  of  Mtrdi  1976  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  ChaaAer  of  Deputies,  a  post  wfaicb  hi 
filled  wHb  such  cfRciency  that  upon  the  Te«gnatioB  of  Harahal 
MacMabon  he  seemed  to  step  lutumHy  into  tbe  Presidency  of 
tbe  Republic  (30th  January  1879),  and  was  elected  witfcoat 
oppoBlthm  by  the  republican  parties  (see  FuMCB:  Miittry)^ 
Quiet,  shrewd,  attcwlvii  to  the  public  intcrtat  and  hie  own, 
but  without  any  parttcuUr  dbtinctiois  be  would  have  left  aa 
unUemishod  repatation  if  he  bad  not  anfortunatdy  apespted 
a  second  lerm  (iSifa  December  1885).  Sbwtly  aftuwvde  flte 
traffic  of  his  BM-fa'law  (Daniel  Wilson)  hi  the  deooratlons  of  the 
Leghm  of  Honoar  came  to  light.  Gr£vy  was  not  accused  of 
penmnal  participation  in  these  seuidals,  but  he  was  somewhat 
obstbate  in  refusing  to  rcriiie  that  he  was  responsible  indirectly 
fertbeuse  whfeh  bis  relative  bad  madoef  the£lyste,andH'hi^ 
to  be-unpleBsantly  impc«»aed  upoA  him  that  his  resignation  was 
rnevhabfe  (and  December  1887).  Rediedat  Hont-soUS'VBudtey 
on  the  9th  <rf- Septetnber  iSgi. '  He  owed  both  his  succen  and 
his  failure  to  the  completeness  with  which  be  lepreseated  tbe 
particular  type  of  tbe  thrifty,  gnetally  sensiUe  and  patriotic, 
but  luurow-minded  and  frequently  egeUalc  AeartMu. 

See  his  Diicowi  pcNUfms  H  Mkioins,  fcpp^rtt  m  sMMU 
.  .  ■  oteompmyUi  ris  mHitM  kiiUmquet  «<  fHieUU  d'aas  iwlnOKftn 
par  L.  DtbAromst  (3  vols.,  1868)..  < 

GRtW,  HBHSMIAa  (T64i-t7">.  En^  vegeuUe  anatomist 
and  t^ysiologlst,  was  tbe  only  son  of  Obadiab  Grew  (160^1688), 
Nonconformist  divine  and  vicar  of  St  MiChael't;  Coveotry,  and 
Was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  iftir.  H<  graduated  at  Cambridge 
fa  Mt,  and  tea  yean  later  Meh  the  d«raa«f        at  LeldM^ 
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lAtbeiiabdniKi/HtoftoiMAw-jHIyriM  .  .  .  ieliqiunnenoM. 
He  began  observations  od  the  anatomy  of  plants  tn  1664,  and  in 
1670  bis  essay,  TJu  Anatomy  ej  Vttelabia  begMm,  was  commtini- 
catcd  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  whose  recom- 
nendation  he  was  in  the  folkmlng  year  dectcd  1  feliow.  In 
s67t.,when  tbe  may  «u  publUied,  ka  seitlid  In  London,  amd 
won  Kquired  an  extensive  practice  as  «  physician.  In  1673 
Jte  publiriied  his  Idea  ^  a  Phytclo^cal  History,  whidi  consisted 
of  papers  he  had  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
ftncedlng  year,  and  in  1677  he  succeeded  Henry  Oldenburg  as 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  edited  the  "mtaapkied  Fmsw- 
ifMW  ia  1678-1679,  and  in  16S1  be  published  "  by  request  '*  4 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  rarities  preserved  at  Grcshm 
College,  with  which  were  printed  some  papers  be  liad  read  to 
Ac  Itoyal  Society  on  the  Comparatm  A  notomy  ef  Stomaekt  aai 
Gntt.  In  16S9  iq^wared  his  great  work  on  tbe  Amatomy  ^ 
noiibfWhidt  also  waslargclyae^lectioaof  pievioMS  pubUcalioits. 
It  was  divided  into  four  books,  Aneiamy  of  Vegtlabks  btgwf, 
Atulomy  of  Roolt,  Anatomy  of  Tnmki  and  AnatoMy  of  Ltoots, 
ftoKvs,  Fniti  aad  Seedt,  and  was  illustnited  with  eigh^-two' 
pbtcs,  while  qipedded  to  It  were  aeven  papen  mostljr  of  a 
cbenical  duumctet.  Among  Ms  other  publications  were  ^Fecr 
watermade  Fresh  {1684),  the  Nanaeani  UteofihtSdlcoHUinei 
in  Epiom  and  itak  oUier  Watvs  (1697),  which  was  a  rendering 
of  bis  Tractatat  do  talis  .  .  t  sun  (1695),  and  Cotmoloxia  laerfi 
(1701).  He  died  suddenlyon  tbe  35thof  Much  i7t>.  Limaeui 
aaned  li  genus  o<  tnes-'OMfs  (ML  ard.  TiHiceae}  i&  his 
honour. 

QRBT,  CHARLB8  OBBT,  am  E«BL  (17(14-1845).  EngHsh 
statesman,  was  the  eldesi  surviving  son  of  GcMra!  Sir  Charles 
Gfi^;  afterwards  ist  Earl  Cray.  He  was  bom  «t  his  father^ 
resMeoce,  Fallodon,  near  Alnwick,  On  the  istk  of  Han^  1764. 
General  Grey  (i7>9-i8o7),  whowu  a  younger  son  erf  the  bouse 
of  Grey  of  Howick,  ime  ot  the  moat  considerable  territorial 
families  in  NortbnmberlaDd,  had  already  begun  a  career  of  aotive 
•endct  whidi,  like  tbe  political  carcn  of  his  Km,  oovefed  neatly 
haU  «  century.  Before  the  latter  was  bom,  Genetal  Ctcy  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  m  tbe  Seven 
Yean'  War  and  had  been  wounded  at  Minden^  While  the  son 
was  making  verses  at  Eton,  the  father  was  serring  agairat  tbe 
revolted  oolonista  ia  Pransylvania  and  New  Jenqr,  and  while 
the  young  B>embec.lor  Northumberiand  was  denouiftiRg  Pittas 
war  against  the  Oonvention,  the  veteran  soldier  was  destroying 
the  remnant  of  the  French  colonial  empire  by  the  capture  of 
ICaitl^que  and  GuadelODpe.  When  Napoleon  thieetcBed  an 
Invasion,  Genenl  Grey  took  tlie  coninand  of  tbe  wuthm  db> 
trict,  and  at  tbe  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  lewaided  with  a  peenK 
as  Barm  Grey  of  Alnwick,  being  created  in  t8o6  Eatl  Grey  aod 
Viscount  Howidc.  His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henry  Grey  of  Howick, 
the  bead  of  the  family,  had  supported  the  covemment  in  parlia- 
neot.  Bat  die  pelitkal  career  of  young  Grey.'Wbo  wan  heir* 
ptesuaqMive  to  the  family  estates,  took  a  different  convleakm.  \ 

Young  Grey  expected  to  rcoccupy  the  seat  whidi  had  been 
his  unde's;  and  his  early  years  were  spcat  in  preparation  for 
a  parliamentafy  career.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  CambiidgB.  WlUiam  Ktt,  e  youth  five  yean  older, 
was  then  In  naidcBGe  as  a  mastCT  of  aits,  studiously  paying  court 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  university;  and  at  the  general  election  of 
17S0  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  academical  seal. 
Hb  name  stood  last  on  tlie  poH,  but  he  was  broaght  in  doewbere, 
and  kb  first  q>eech  proved  him  a  nan  of  the  first  mark.  The 
uoparaOacd  successes  which  followed  portended  grave  changes. 
Pitt's  elevation  to  the  premiecship,  hii  briUiant  and  hard-fought 
battle  in  the  house,  and  his  complete  rout  of  the  Whig  parly  at 
the  general  election  of  1784,  when  be  came  in  lot  Cambridge 
■t  IM  bind  of  the  pdl,  threatened  tbe  peat  territotial  ^terest 
with  nothing  less  than  extinction.  It  was  to  iJUs  interest  that 
Cray  bdonged;  and  hence,  when  at  length  returned  for  Noith- 
umberlaodin  i7S6,beatoncecaroe  forward  as  a  vigorous  assailant 
of  the  (Dvenuneat  el  Pitt.  He  was  hailed  by  tbe  opposition, 
and  aaiodatcd  with  Fox,  Buke  aad  Sheridan  as  a  maaagtr  pi  the 
Bastiags  iafaaduncnL.   Duibg  tbo  ainctcw  yws  «bi«h 


renained  of  the  caract  bt  Pos,  be  foltowtd  the  great  Vm^ 
stat^man  with  absOlMe  fiddity,  and  luoecded  him  at  leujg 
the  party.  The  shortcomings  of  Fox's  statesmanhip  urn 
inherited  by  Grey.  Both  were  ctiually  devoid  ofc  poBtiol 
origlnatity,  abomied  the  severer  labours  of  the  ptriiticfaa,  tod 
insiinctfvdy  feaied  any  deviition  from  At  tra<UtioBS  of  ihw 
party.  Sndi  men  cannbt  save  k  party  in  Its  decadence,  and  iht 
history  of  Foi  and  Ciey  has  been  aptly  Icmed  tbe  history  if 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Whiggisra. 

Thestnnningblowof  1784  was  tbe  first  fnddent  In  this  hbtory. 
Its  tdl  dgnifinnoe  wak  not  at  mce  perceived.  An  opposiiiea, 
however  weak  in  tbe  beginning,  generally  has  a  tendeacy  u 
revive,  and  Giey'a-caHy  successes  in  tbe  house  bdpcd  totc«i*e 
theFoiiiea.  The  European  situation  became  favourabk  to  Ait 
revival  The  struggle  in  Frsrice  for  popular  rights,  cuhnittarlnt 
in  the  great  RcMolutlon^  ms  waiifteA  1^  Fw  wfili  bferaM 
sympnthy;  Be  affected  to  ngaid  the  tkmlMtion  of  Pitt  as  the 
domination  of  the  and  as  leading  UgtcaUy  to  absohitisia, 

and  saw  in  that  popalar  empathy  for  the  French  Revotntios 
adiich  natunHy  araae  in  En^nd  an  instrument  which  mi^ 
be  employed  to  overthzew  thb  donnnalion. 

But  Piu  gatlieiel  the  fralts  of  the  windfalL  Tbe  qmd  d 
"  Jacobinism,"  or  "  Frendi  prindples,"  becnaae  the  pRtat 
on  which  the  stronger  halt  of  the  oppodtioa  went  over  le  the 
government.  Bnrheledtbcaioveaa«tintheCOMittCM,tbedBkr 
9t  Portland  and  Lord  FitawQUam  hi  the  Lords,  and  with  ilm 
second  bKident  in  the  WUg  dedfaie  began  the  dMedtin  d 
Grey^  carm.  The  domination  bt  the  premier  liad' already 
stirred  the  keenest  resentment  In  tbe  younger  and  more  amhitioa) 
membcn  of  the  Whig  party.  Freed  from  the  restraint  «f  the 
steadier  politkians  andtr  BuAs  and  Portland,  thn  rnsMaai 
under  Fox  fdl  into  a  series  trf  grave  adsl^ccB.  OfthbieddDoa 
Grey  became  the  moving  spirit,  for  though  Fox  did  not  c^idi 
tbdr  activity,  he  disdaim«l  the  rtsptmsibility  of  their  pdlcy. 
Fox  had  itf  ined  to  ooodcan  "  French  prfncii^es,"  and  '''f^inKnl 
tbe  war  with  Ftaaee;  :bia  he  imiM  take  no  part  In  eadtteg 
BgiUtlen  in  Englasd.-  It  was  odicrate  with  tbe  rcattem  qMs 
among  whom  Grey  was  iONnd.  Enraged  by  tbe  attitude  of  Pitt, 
which  was  grounded  on  the  support  of  the  conatitimncies  as  th^ 
then  stood,  the  reaidutmi  pbtted  an  flMimsd,  agbatlm  in 
padiameMaty  tefoiM. 

Tbe  demand  for  pariiaaBtntaty  TBfom  was  as  yet  In  a  ladt 
mentarysmcL  Forty  yean  later  ft  had  becoine  the  demml  d 
an  uMAlraachised  nation,  disabesed  by.  a  suiUen  spieid  d 
pditkal  and  economkal  kaowledge.  It  was  as  yet  hot  tk 
occBsionBl  instrument  of  the  scfandng  pnMlidaii.  Challmi 
had  employed  the  cry  In  this  sense.  The  MWdlawi  sgftstM 
had  done  the  same;  even  the  premier  of  the  time,  after  Ui 
accession  to  power,  bad  sought  to  strengthen  his  bauds  ia  tki 
sameway.  But  PlU's  hands  were  now  strengtheacdabnadsnilyi 
wboeos  die  Bppedtkn.bsd  Dothhig  to  kM  aad  muck  M  fua  Ir 
suchameaawe^  nwoyloriefoem  tJins  becsnethdraaunl 
expcdimu  Powerless  to  carry  mh}Rnia  the  House,  they  sought 
to  ovemwe  parliaineat  by  cxteowl  agitalkw,  and  foraitd  tht 
Society  pf  the  Friends  of  the  EMple,  destined  to  unite  the  fonts 
ol  an  the  "palrieUe"  sodetiea  vUdi  abaidr  eaiited  ia  the 
country,  and  to  pour  their  violcBce  imsistiUy  oa  a  teniisJ 
parliament.  GreyandbbfrieadswereenroUediaLhispertcatoa 
association,  atkd  presented  ia  psrliaawnt  its  mtoadng  petiliooa 
Such  petitiOBs,  which  were  in  fact  violent  bapeachmcnu  d 
parUamenl  itseU.  praeoedii«  fnn  vohuuary  aandatigMbBinig 
lie  cmporateealRence,  had  boen  bitbtrtounknowa  ia  iit  Eogliik 
parliament.  Tb^  had  been  well  known  in  the  Frendiaisemblr, 
They  had  heralded  awl  fiutbarsd  the  victoiy  of  the  Jacoiui, 
tbe  diasolutkin  ol  the  constitution  the  caHjag  of  the  CeaveniioD 
and  tbe  fsU  df  the  Bonarchy. 

Tbe  Society  of  tiie  Friends  of  the  FMfde  was  erfiindly  u 
after-dtiuier  folly,  extemporized  at  the  bouse  of  a  man  wboadu' 
wards  gained  an  earidom  by  denouncing  it  as  seditiom.  for 
discounteasnced  it,  though  ho  did  not  directly  coodooui  It;  M 
Grey  waaavtrbemc  the  fierce  Jaoohioiam  ol  Lauderdale,  and 
avowed  UmseU  the  vaiUanentaiy  moMhpicoe  ef  this  dssgtno 
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•skatloa.  But  PfHi  •tcoHi  fa  Ml  pMftfen,  CM  Um  pbtiad 
-from  nder  Ony^i  feet  by  suppress  the  agftcUDit  wHb  « itntis 
lanrf .  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Csgging 
Acts  and  the  ttate  prosecirtkHu  form  a  painful  historical  episode. 
Sat  the  diacndil  bclonfs  as  much  I*  Gny  and  Laudenlatc  as  to 
Ktt.  Gnyalw^rtspoker^KtfnllyofUtilMniiitlnxMmncDt 
**  OiieiKitcdft«n  Fn,"  het«M,**wotddhftvelNpt  meont  of 
kllthencsaoItbeFrieiHlsafthePnpIe.  Botheneverspokeit." 

It  was  Gny  vriw  moved  the  Impeachment  of  Pitt,  and  he  next 
promoted  the  equally  b^ih"SeccartMi."  Since  the  parliament 
did»atpittpetlyiqi«Mijittlw»ntfaB,MiireluMjloiinfonaltieK 
or  to  impeach  the  minister,  nothing  remained  but  to  disown  it; 
vid  the  opposition  announced  thrir  Intention  of  "  seceding," 
OT  systenuticilly  absenting  themselves  from  their  [riaces  in 
parliament.  TMs  fotUe  movement  wis  oriciuUcd  by  Cny, 
Landeidale  utd  the  dttlw  of  Bedford.  It  obtaitied  a  somewhat 
wider  snppott.  It  itAed  the  Ungnor  of  aome  disi^ted 
politicians  like  Poa,  and  the  avarice  of  some  lawyen  in  hrgc 
pnctice  liltc  Enklne;  bat  sensible  poKtidans  at  once  condemned 
it.  ItdirecdyignoredpaifiafflentaTygovennaent,andamountcd 
to  Bolhfaig  bat  a  pettish  threat  of  revi^ittloii.  "  Seccarion," 
hM  L«d  Laudowne,  wHli  Aatacteiistic  shrewdness,  "  dtber 
means  rebelKon,  or  it  b  nonsense."  Pitt  easHy  dashed  this  fcd>le 
Weapon  from  the  bands  of  his  opponents.  He  roused  jealousy 
in  the  absent  by  pnriaing  th*  parts  and  the  patriotism  of  the  rest, 
andthusgradinBybnn^therabaclc.  Grey  himself  reappeared 
to  protest  Bgainat  (he  unha  with  Ireland. 

When  Pitt  died  In  i8e6  nothing  could  prevent  the  reunited 
opposition  from  coming  into  power,  and  thus  the  Broad-bottom 
artistry  was  formed  under  Fox.  On  htsdcathCrenville  became 
prefer,  and  Gtcy,  vow  Leid  Hovridc,  fbrcign  sfecrctary,  and 
leader  ^  the  House  of  Conmom.  KsuiiSon,  always  the  buie  of 
Engtisb  Uberalism,  hfrlced  in  the  coalition,  and  the  Pozites 
and  OrenviDites  were  only  osteniiUr  at  one.  Grey  opposed  tfae 
warpoltc]rorGrenville;utdthU  poUcjwas  not  more  successful 
than  h  bad  been  to  the  hands  of  Pitt.  And  the  change  from  the 
leadership  of  For  to  tbat  of  OrenviOe  was  only  too  perceptible. 
Both  in  court  and'coantry  GrenviBe  atfected  the  rote  of  Pitt,  and 
assumed  a  Itlff  and  peremptory  attitnde  wbtcb  fll  became  bim. 
An  il}-advisfed  dissolntion  wcftlened  their  majority;  they  lost' 
gronnd  by  the  "  delicate  inTeselgation  "  into  the  conduct  of  (be 
princess  of  Wales;  Lord  Henry  Pfetiy's  budget  was  too  specious 
to  command  confidence;  and  the  king,  fully  aware  of  their 
weak  sltoation, resolved  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  they  proposed 
to  concede  a  portion  of  the  Cathob'c  claims,  George  refused 
and  demanded  of  them  an  undertaking  never  to  propose  such 
a  measure  again.  Thnt  was  refused,  and  the  GrenviUe-Grey 
cabinet  retired  in  March  1807.  In  the  same  year  Grey's  father 
died,  and  Grey  went  to  the  Upper  House.  Opposition  united 
Grey  and  GrenvHle  for  a  time,  but  the  parties  finally  split  on 
the  old  war  question,  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba 
ia  iSis,  and  oncc  more  seized  the  government  of  France,  the 
same  question  arose  which  had  arisen  in  1792,  Was  England  to  go 
Oj  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  Greoville  followed 
the  traditions  of  P!(t,  and  supported  the  ministry  in  at  once 
renewing  hostilities.  Grey  followed  those  of  Fox,  and  mamtaincd 
the  right  (rf  France  to  choose  her  own  governors,  and  the  im- 
possit^ty  of  cbedclng  the  reaction  In  the  emperor's  favour, 
lite  victory  of  Waterioo  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  but  the 
disruption  became  permanent.  The  termination  of  the  war,  and 
the  cessation  of  alt  action  in  common,  reduced  the  power  of  the 
opposition  to  notMng.  Granville  retired  from  public  life,  and  his 
adherenisTrintttrcedtbeuinistry.  littk  remained  for  the  Whigs 
to  do.  But  the  persectftion  of  the  queen  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  showing  tbat  the  ministry  were  not  omnipotent;  and  the  part 
taken  on  that  occasion  by  Grey  won  him  at  once  the  Increased 
reqwct  of  the  cation  and  the  undying  aversion  of  George  IV. 
It  ioded  the  exclusion  of  himsdf  and  bis  few  friend>  from  oflke 
during  the  king's  life;  and  wbtu  ia  iSiy  Orey  calne  forth  to 
denounce  the  ministry  of  Caniling,  he  doclared  that  he  stood 
ahme  in  the  political  world.  Hb  words  were  soon  justified,  tor 
wbea  Loud  Gotekk  rckl^Md,  the  leouHlBt  which  bad  hfiherto 


tUMorlcd  Onqr,  lutaCiaed  to  npport  tbe  nlidatry  of  die  dnke  ef 
Wdlington. 

We  now  reach  the  principal  episode  hi  Grey's  career.  In  1  t7j 
he  seemed  to  stand  forth  the  soh'tary  and  powerless  relic  of  an 
eitinct  pany.  In  iS^a  we  find  tbat  patty  restored  to  its  old 
mimben  and  Mtivity,  siqatcme  in  parUamat,  ptqwdar  in  the 
nation,  and  Lord  Grey  at  its  head-  Tlw  dnlie  if  WeOiogton's 
focftish  declaration  against  parliamentary  reform,  made  in  a 
season  of  great  popular  excitement,  suddenly  deprived  him  of 
the  confideiace  of  the  country,  and  a  coalition  of  the  Whigs  and 
CtnniBgltei  became  Inevitable.  The  Whigs  bad  in  zSjj  sup- 
ported the  Cumin^tes;  the  latter  now  supported  the  Whigs, 
of  whom  Grey  remained  the  traditional  head.  George  IV.  was 
dcsd,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  Grey's  elevation.  Grey  was 
sent  f6r  by  WHUam  IV.  in  November  iSje,  and  formed  a  coalition 
cabinet,  pledged  to  carry  on  the  worii  In  which  the  duke  of 
Wellingtoa  had  faltered.  But  Grey  himsdf  was  the  mere  inslru' 
ment  of  the  times.  An  old-fashioned  Whig,  he  had  little  personal 
sympathy  vrfth  the  popular  cause,  though  he  had  sometimes 
in^cated  a  certain  measure  of  reform  as  necessary.  Wlien  he 
took  office,  be  goesaed  neither  the  eatent  to  which  the  Reform 
Act  woald  go,  nor  the  means  by  wfilcb  It  would  be  carried.  That 
he  procured  for  the  country  a  measure  of  constitutional  reform 
for  which  he  had  agitated  in  his  youtb  was  little  more  than  a 
cmnddence.  In  his  youth  be  bad  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
frantic  agluthm  against  paiUament,  because  he  there  found 
himself  powerless.  In  bis  old  age  the  case  was  rerened. 
Suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of  authority  in  the  country,  he 
boldly  stood  between  pariiament,  as  then  constituted,  and  the 
fornudable  agitation  which  now  threatened  it  and  by  a  forced 
reform  saved  it  from  revtdntlon.  In  hb  youth  he  had  asuiled 
Pitt's  administration  because  Pitt's  admialstralfon  threatened 
with  extinction  the  political  monopoly  of  that  landed  interest 
to  which  he  belonged.  In  bis  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  uaafale 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  wave,  be  swam  with  it,  and  beaded 
(he  movement  which  cooipdled  that  landed  interest  to  nurender 
its  monopoly. 

The  second  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commohs  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat, 
and  further  failures  precipitated  a  ^ssolution.  The  confidence 
which  the  bold  action  of  the  mimstry  had  won  was  soon  plainly 
proved,  foe  the  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  new  parliament 
by  a  majority  of  136.  When  the  bill  had  at  length  passed  the 
Commons  after  months  of  delmte.  It  was  Grey's  task  to  Introduce 
it  to  the  Lords.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Thesafcty 
of  the  country  now  depended  on  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
the  ministry.  The  resignation  of  Grey  and  Ms  colleagues  was 
dreaded  even  by  the  opposition,  and  they  remained  in  oBice 
with  the  Intention  of  introducing  a  third  Reform  Bill  in,  the  next 
session.  The  last  months  of  1831  were  the  beginning  of  apolitical 
crisis  such  as  England  had  not  seen  since  1688.  The  two  extreme 
parties,  the  Ultra-Radicals  and  the  Ultra-Tories,  were  ready  for 
civil  war.  Between  them  stood  (be  ministry  and  the  majority  ot 
Intelligent  peace-loving  Englishmen;  and  their  course  of  aclioik 
was  soon  decided.  The  bin  must  be  passed,  and  there  were*  but 
two  ways  of  passing  it.  One  was  to  declare  the  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords  unnecessary  to  the  measure,  the  other  to  create, 
if  necessary,  new  peers  In  sufficient  number  to  outvote  the 
opposition.  These  two  expedients  did  not  in  reality  differ.  To 
swamp  the  house  in  the  way  proposed  would  have  been  todestniy 
it.  The  question  whether  the  ministry  should  demand  the  king's 
consent  to  such  a  creation,  if  necessary,  was  debated  in  the 
cabinet  In  Seirtembcr.  Brougham  propoed  it,  and  naduaOy  a 
aajorftyofthecaUnetwerewwiover.  Greyhad  at  first  refined 
to  employ  even  the  threat  of  so  unconstitutional  a  device  as  a 
lAcans  to  the  proposed  end.  But  his  continued  refusal  would 
have  broken  up  the  ministry,  and  the  breaking  up  ot  the  mlnlsl  ry 
must  now  have  been  the  dgnal  for  revolution.  The  sca>nd 
reading  in  the  Commons  was  passed  In  December  by  a  majority 
of  163,  and  on  New-year's  day  183a  the  majority  of  the  cabbct 
resolved  on  demanding  power  to  carry  It  In  the  Lords  by  n 
creattoa  of  peers.   Grey  carried  tbe  lentaUaft  to  the  king. 
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Same  time  ftill  remained  before  lie  bMl  ooiild  be  coniniUed  and 
read  a  third  time.  It  was  not  until  the  glh  of  April  that  Grey 
^ved  the  second  reading  in  tbe  Lords.  A  sufficient  niunber  <rf 
the  oftposition  temporized;  and  the  second  reading  was  aUowef 
to  pass  by  « tnajority  of  nine.  Tbdr  intention  was  to  mutilate 
the  bill  in  committee.  The  Ultra-Tories,  headed  by  the  duke 
Wellington,  bad  entered  a  protest  against  the  second  reading, 
}>ut  they  were  now  politickUy  powcriess.  The  struggle  had 
bccooM  a  struggle  on  the  one  hud  (or  the  whole  bill,  to  be 
carried  by  a  creation  of  peer},  and  on  the  other  for  some  mutilated 
measure.  Grey's  instinct  divined  that  the  crisis  was  approaching. 
Either  the  king  must  consent  to  swamp  the  House,  or  tbe  miaistry , 
must  cease  to  stand  in  the  breach  between  tbe  peers  and  the 
country.  The  king,  &  ireak  and  inesperienced  politician,  had 
in  the  meaatime  been  wrought  upon  by  tbe  temporising  leaders 
in  the  Lords.  He  was  induced  to  believe  that  if  tbe  Commons 
should  reject  the  mutilated  bill  when  it  was  returned  to  them, 
And  tbe  ministry  should  cfnsequently  retire,  the  mutilated  bill 
nu^t  be  reintroduced  and  pasMd  by  a  Tory  ministry.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  representations  of  tbe  jtate  of  public  opinion;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  ministry,  and  the  terror  and  indignatiua  of 
every  man  of  sense  la  the  country,  he  rejected  their  proposal 
and  accepted  their  resignation,  May  9,  1^3.  The  duke  lit 
WclUngton  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  constnicling  a 
ministry  which  should  pass  a  restricted  or  sham  Reform  Bill. 
The  only  man  who  could  have  made  the  success  oi  such  a  ministry 
even  probable  wu  Peel,  and  Pcfl's  conscience  and  good  sei^se 
forbade  the  attempt.  He  refused,  and  after  a  week  of  the  pio- 
fouadest  agitation  throughout  the  country,'  the  Icing,  beaten 
and  nuMtilied,  was  forced  to  send  for  Grey  and  Biout^iam.  On 
being  told  that  his  consent  to  the  creation  of  peers  was  the  only 
condiiiaD  on  which  tbcy  cou^  undertake  the  government, 
he  angrily  and  reluctantly  yielded.  The  chancellor,  with  cool 
(oietfaou^t,  demanded  this  consent  vffiting.  G»y  thought 
such  a  demand  harsh  and  unnecessary.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said 
to  Brougham,  when  the  interview  was  over, "  you  could  have  bad 
the  heart  to  press  it."  But  Broughjim  was  inexorable,  and  the 
king  signed  the  f<dlowiDg  paper:  "  The  king  grants  pcrmisEion 
to  Earl  Grey,  and  to  his  dunccUw,  Xord  Brougham,  to  create 
such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be  suflicicht  to  ensure  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sods.— William 
R.,  Windsor,  May  17,  1833." 

Grey  bad  now  won  tbe  game.  There  was  no  danger'that  he 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  wluch  he  was  authorized 
to  employ.  The  introduction  of  sixty  new  peers  would  have 
destroyed  the  opposition,  but  it  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  House.  The  king's  consent  mode  known, 
a  sufTident  number  of  peers  were  sure  to  withdraw  to  enable  the 
bill  to  pass,  and  thus  the  dignity  ol  both  king  and  peerage  would 
be  saved.  The  duke  of  Wellington  headed  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition;  and  the  third  reading  of  tbe  bill  was 
carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  84. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  after  years  both  Grey  and  Brougham 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  executing  their  threat.  If  this  were 
so,  (hey  must  have  merely  pretended  to  brave  a  danger  which 
they  secretly  feared  to  face,  and  intended  to  avoid;  and  the 
credit  of  rescuing  the  country  would  belong  to  the  duke  ol 
Wcllftigton  and  the  peers  who  seceded  with  him.  To  argue  such 
cowardice  in  them  from  slatcmcnls  made  when  the  crisis  was 
long  past,  and  when  they  were  naturally  willing  to  palliate  the 
rough  policy  which  they  were  forced  to  adopt,  would  be  to  set  up 
a  needless  and  unjustifiable  paradox.  Nothing  else  in  the  career 
of  either  Grey  or  Brougham  leads  us  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  the  moral  baseness  of  yielding  up  the  helm  of  stale,  in  an  hour 
of  darkness  and  peril,  to  reckless  and  unskilled  hands.  Such 
«ould  have  been  the  result  if  they  had  lacked  [he  dcterminalion 
to  carry  out  their  programme  to  the  end.  The  influence  of  every 
KtaLcsman  in  the  couniiy  would. then  have  been  extinguished, 

ind  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  absolutely  in  the 
^nds  of  O'Connell  and  Orator  Hunt. 

Grey  toA  btit  little  part  bi'dlrecGng  Uiel^^tloB  of  tlie 
icfOimcdDvliiineiiL,  Never  annou^Ior.power,  be  hi^cx$iru^ed 


the  asduoua  task  of  iQjiriSs*  rather  u  «  Mtter  of  duty  tWrf 
ioclination,  and  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  retiring.  Sock  as 
opportunity  very  abortly  prcKMed  iUeU,  The  Irish  poti^  4 
tbe  miaatiy  had  not  cendliBted  the  Irixb  people,  and  <yCm^ 
denottDoed  tbem  with  tSn  greatest  bittciocH.  Oh  the  tocvri 
of  tbe  customary  Coercion  Bill,  tbe  ministry  was  divided  on  ih 
question  whether  to  continue  to  the  lord-Ueuteaaot  the  povn 
of  suppressing  public  meeting*,  {ittlcten,  tbe  Irish  socMaiy, 
waa  for  abolishing  it  i  and  with  tbe  view  of  caodliaMng  0'Cew4 
be  infUnwd  him  that  the  ministty  intcndEd  to  abandon  it.  6«t 
the  result  proved  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  O'Conod, 
with  some  reason  supposing  himself  to  have  been  duped,  called 
on  litlleton  to  resign  his  sccretarythip.  ]t  had  also  Iraaspiicd 
in  the  discussion  tint  Lord  Althup,  the  leader  at  tbe  U<Mac4( 
Commons,  was  privately  opposed  to  retainug  those  cIiuhs 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  push  through  the  house.  Lead  Althgip 
therefore  resigned,  and  Grey,  who  had  lately  passed  his  scveoticih 
year,  took  the  opportunity  of  resigning  also.  It  wa*  his  opinioa, 
it  appeared,  which  had  overborne  tbe  cabioct  in  bvoor  of  Itt 
public  meeting  clauses;  and  his  voluntary  withdrawal  cnitM 
Lord  Althorp  to  return  to  his  post  and  to  proceed,  with  the 
in  iu  milder  form.  Grey  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourat; 
but  no  other  change  was  made  in  the  cabinet.  Grey  took  bo 
further  part  in  politics.  Duong  most  of  his  remaining  ycats  he 
continued  to  live  in  retii«nent  at  Howick,  where  he  dkd  oa  the 
i7tfa  of  July  1845,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  By  bis  wife  Mary 
^isabelh,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Ponsoaby,  whoa  bt 
married  on  the  iSth  of  November  1794,  he  became  tJiK  father  of 
ten  sons  and  five  daughters.  Grey's  eldest  son  Henry  {f^}  if 
came  the  3rd  carl,  and  among  his  other  soos  were  Ccnoal  Chadti 
Grey  (1804-1870)  and  Admiral  Frederick  Grey  (180J-1&7S). 

In  public  life,  Grey  could  always  be  upon  occaswn  bold, 
strenuous  and  self-sacrificing;  but  he  was  little  disposed  toe  lbs 
active  work  of  tbe  politician.  He  was  not  one  of  tMie  who  toidt 
the  statesman's  duty  "  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  en  jay.r  A  ceitaia 
stiffness  and  reserve  ever  seemed  in  the  popular  eye  to  hedge  bin 
in;  nor  was  his  oratory  of  the  kind  whicn  stirs  cnthusiasin  u4 
ddight.  A  taO,  stately  figure,  fine  vwc  and  calm  aiistocralic 
bearing  reminded  the  listener  of  Pitt  rather  than  «(  Fox,  aad  hit 
specchca  were  constructed  on  the  Attic  rather  than  tbe  Asiatic 
.model.  Though  simple  and  straigluiorward,  they  never  lacked 
cither  point  or  dignity;  and  ih^  were  admirably  adapted  to  ite 
audience  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  scrupulous 
rightncss  of  Grey's  political  and  private  character  completed  the 
ascendancy  which  be  gained;  and  no  politician  could  be  XMuel 
who,  without  being  a  statesman  of  the  highest  class,  has  Idt  a 
name  more  enviably  placed  in  English  history.        (£,  J.  P.) 

GREY,  Uft  BOWABD,  jrd  Bart.  (1861-  ), 
sUlesman,  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Balliol  CoUrje, 
Oxlord,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  snd  baronet,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  Libtnl 
member  for  Berwick-on-Twecd  in  1885,  but  he  was  bcstkona 
as  a  country  gentiemao  with  a  taste  Jor  sport,  aod  as  amattui 
champion  tennis-player.  His  interest  in  politics  was  taihtr 
languid,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Lord  Riasd>ery,  and  in  tk 
1802-1895  Liberal  ministry  he  was  under-sccietary  for  foreip 
affairs.  In  this  position  h«  earned  a  reputation  as  a  politidu 
of  thorough  straightforwardness  and  grit,  aod  as  one  who  muld 
maintain  British  intercUs  independently  of  party;  and  he  shard 
with  Mr  Asquith  tfac  repuUiion  Of.  being  the  ablest  of  the 
Imperialists  who  followed ..  Lord  Roscbcry.  Though  oiUiide 
foreign  iUIairs  he  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  period  of  Lltcnl 
opposition  between  1805  aod  1905,  he  reUined  public  confidtDce 
as  one  who  was  irtdispensable  to  a  Liberal  administraiioa 
When  Sir  Hcnjy  Campbcll-Banncrman's  cabinet  was  fonmd 
in  December  1905  Ir  became  foreign  minister,  ^ni  be  retained 
this  office  iriten  la  April  1908  Mr  AigiMtb  boGame  piiiBe 
minister. 

oast,  SIR  GEORGE  {1812-1898),  firitish  colonial  govenai 
and  statesman,  only  soq  of  Lieutei^ani-Colonel .  Crnr  of  lk 
joth  Foot,  was  bom  in  Lisbon  on  the  Mtb  of  ^iril'tSii,  ci^ 
iMjfn  aftei.UijB  death  Oil  W.faAlicr  at  the  ttor^tug  nt  fitd^ 
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BepaMcd  tbrougb  Satidhunt  with  mdk,  and  fcoeived  hit  com- 
Dtiasion  m  Hb  liegtwancy  w»i  dated  i8u,  and  h» 

captaincy  iSjg,  in  which  year  he  sold  out  and  left  tht  angr. 
In  the  early  'thirUo  he  was  quartered  in  Iidand,  where  tht 
wretchedness  of  the  poorer  claasa  left  a  deep  impreiMon  on  bti 
mind.  In  tSj6  the  Royal  Ceocraphkal  Society  accepted  his 
offer  to  explon  the  north-wctt  region  of  West  Australia,  and 
accordingly  he  landed  at  Hanover  Bay  at  the  end  of  iSj?. 
The  surrounding  counliy  he  found  hrokcn  and  dilficult,  and  his 
hardthipa  were  aggravated  by  the  tropical  beat  and  his  ignoraoce 
of  the  continmt.  In  a  sktmiiih  with  the  native^  in  which  Ite 
was  ipeBicd  near  the  hip,  he  showed  great  courage^  and  put  the 
asaailanU  to  flight,  shooting  ihe  chief,  who  had  wounded  Um. 
After  a  bnv«  endeavour  lo  continue  hit  journey  his  wound 
forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  coast,  whence  he  sailod  to  Mauritius 
to  recruit.  Next  year  he  again  essayed  exploration,  thb  time 
OB  the  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Shark's  Bty.  He  had 
three  whale-boats  and  an  asple  supply  of  pravisioBS,  but  by  a 
series  of  disasters  his  store*  were  ipelk<  by  atoms,  hb  bwu 
wrecked  In  ibe  surf,  and  the  party  had  to  tump  on  foot  from 
Gantheaume  Bay  to  Perth,  where  Grey-,  in  the  end,  walked  in 
alone,  so  chai^^d  by  suffering  that  friends  did  not  know  him. 
In  1S39  he  was  appointed  governor-resident  at  Albany,  and 
durim  his  stay  then  married  Harriett,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Spcncer»  and  also  prepared  for  publication  an  account,  in  two 
vohimes,  of  bis  expeditions.  In  1S40  he  relumed  to  England,  to 
be  imnicdiaiely  appointed  by  Lord  John  RusscU  lo  succeed 
Celmel  Gawler  as  governor  of  South  Ausiratss.  Reaching  the 
colony  in  May  i84r,  he  found  it  in  the  dq>lhs  of  a  dqiresuoo 
caused  by  Hiismanagcment  and  insane  land  ^KKulatjm.  By 
rigorously  reducing  public  expcndiiure,  and  forcing  the  soltlon 
to  quit  the  town  and  betake  themselves  lo  tDling  their  lands, 
and  with  the  opportune  help  of  valuable  con>er  discoveries; 
Grqr  wasable  to  aid  the  infant  colony  to  CDKHie  icon  the  dough. 
So  striking  were  his  energy  and  detennination  that  when,  tai 
184J,  the  little  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  found  to  be 
involved  io  a  native  war,  and  on  the  ve^e  of  ruin,  he  was  sent 
to  save  tbemk  The  Haoii  duels  in  open  rebelh'on  were  defeated, 
and  made  their  Bubmnaion.  Another  powerful  loader  suspected 
of  fomenting  discontent  was  arrested,  and  friendly  thicftalni 
were  aubtidiicd  and  bonoured.  Bonds  of  the  natives  were 
employed  in  making  government  rood^  and  were  paid  good 
wages.  The  govcmoe  gained  the  veneration  of  the  Maed  uibes, 
in  whose  welfare  he  took  a  dose  personal  interest,  and  ol  whose 
legends  otkI  myths  he  made  a  valuable  and  scfaobrly  collection, 
published  in  New  Zealand  in  185J  and  reprinted  thirty  years 
afurwards.  With  peace  prcqKrity  came  to  New  Zealand,  and 
the  colonial  oflke  desired  to  give  the  growing  Killemenls  full 
seU-govenmcnL  Gcey,  arguing  that  this  would  nncw  war 
with  the  Maori,  reUuncd  Ihe  constituikw  to  ttowning  Street. 
But  though  the  colooial  ofiice  sustained  him,  be  became  involvod 
in  harassing  di  ipules  with  the  colonels,  who  organised  an  active 
■giutioo  for  autonomy'  In  the  end  a  second  constitution, 
partly  framed  by  Grey  himself,  was  granted  ihenv  and  Grey, 
after  eight  years  of  despotic  but  succenful  rule,  was  tnnsfcrnd 
to  Cape  C<dony.  He  hod  been  knighted  for  his  services,  and  had 
undoubtedly  shown  strength,  dexterity  and  hvmardly  in  dealing 
with  the  whites  and  natives.  In  South  Africa  bb  success  con- 
tinned.  He  thwarted  a  formidable  Kaffir  rebellion  in  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  and  pushed,  on  the  work  of  seilkrneat  by  bringing  out 
men  from  the  German  Legion  and  providing  ihem  with  homes. 
He  gained  the  respect  of  the  British,  (he  coofi<fcncc  of  the  Boen, 
the  admiration  and  the  trust  of  the  natives.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Free  StaU  and  the  BasMto  chose  him  as  arbiintor  o|  their 
quarrels.  When  the  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  reached  Cape 
Town  he  strained  every  nerve  to  help  Lord  Canning;  dc^tchlng 
men,  l^orsas,  stores  and  £60,000  in  qwcie  to  Bombay.  He  par* 
suaded  a  detadimcnt,  tbtn  on  iu  way  round  (he  Cape  as  a  rtin* 
forcement  for  Lord  Elgin  in  Chlos.iodivert  its vfltyagetoCalculta. 
Finally,  in  iiS9,  G^  almost  reached  wbat  would  have  been  the 
culminating  point  of  his  career  by  fodora^ng  South  Africa. 
?«|iwd«d  by  Mm,  the  Qcang*  F|cn  St4t«  passed  resolutions  >• 
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favour  of  this  great  step,  and  their  action  was  wdomted  by  Cope 
Town.  But  Ibe  coloi^  office  disapproved  of  ihe  charqp,  and 
when  Grey  attcnqMed  to  perstvere  with  ft  Sir  Edward  fiulwtr 
Lytton  Ncalled  bin.  A  change  of  minislrr  during  his  voyage  to 
&igUnd  disfriacedSir  Edward  Btdwer  Lytton.  But  though  the 
duke  of  Ncwcastk  reinsuted  Grey,  it  was  with  lostnicUons  to 
let  federation  drop.  In  iWi  the  colonial  office  sent  Urn,  for  the 
fourth  tine  in  sucootioi^  to  takn  up  a  post  of  exceptianal  dUfi- 
cully  by  again  cnUuiling  lam  with  the  goveriMaSdp  of  New 
Zealand,  where  an  inglorious  native  war  in  Taranoki  bad  just 
been  succeeded  by  an  armed  truce.  Grey  did  his  best  to  make 
terms  with  the  rebda  and  to  re^atablidi  Wewfahip  with  the 
Maori  king  and  the  land  kague  of  t^wi  (pnncd  to  Mop  iurthcr 
soles  of  land  to  the  whitei.  But  the  Ifaod  bad  got  guas  ud 
powder,  and  were  su^iiciQus  and  tmoilent.  In  vain  Grey, 
supported  by  Bishbp  Selwyn  and  by  Fox  and  the  peace  party 
among  ihe  settlers,  strove  to  avert  war.  It  cane  iQ  1863,  and 
spread  from  province  to  province.  Ten  ihwaand  icgultn  ud 
as  many  colonial  riflemen  were  employed  to  pot  it  down.  Tlie 
imperial  troops  were  badly  handled,  and  Grey,  balBg  patience, 
became  involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  their  commanders. 
As  an  example  to  the  former  ho  himself  attacked  and  captured 
Wecaroa,  the  strongest  of  the  Maori  stockades,  with  a  handful 
of  militia,  a  feat  which  delighted  the  nionists,  but  made  hln  as 
much  disliked  at  the  waroffioe  as  he  now  was  at  Downidg  Stieel. 
Moreover,  Grey  hod  no  longer  real  control  over  the  islands. 
New  Zealand  had  become  a  sdf-govcming  colony,  and  though 
he  vindicated  the  colonlsu  geoetally  when  libdkus  ingMUtions 
of  cruelty  and  laad-gnbbing  were  fredy  mode  agafnit  them  ita 
Leaden,  he  crossed  swords  with  his  ministeis  when  the  latter 
confiscated  three  million  acres  of  tribd  land  bdonging  to  the 
insurguit  Maori.  Yet  threusJi  oil  these  tnubles  progress  was 
made;  many  sucoessea  were  gained  in  1S66,  cUefly  by  the 
odonisl  militia,  and  a  condition  of  something  like  tranquillity 
had  been  reached  in  1867,  when  he  received  a  curt  intimation 
from  the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  he  was  about  to  besaperseded. 
The  colonists,  who  bdleved  be  was  sacrificed  for  upbddiag  theft 
intcKMs  and  good  name,  bade  brawell  to  him  in  1868  bk  an  (M' 
bnisC  of  ffatitnde  and  sympathy;  bttt  his  career  as  a  oofenfal 
gaveiaor  was  at  an  end.  Retnraliig  to  England,  be  tried  to  enter 
public  lite,  dellvttcd  many  able  speeches  advocating  what  later 
cane  to  be  termed  ImpcsWbm,  and  stood  for  NewoA.  Div- 
cou raged,  however,  by  the  sJMal  liberals,  he  whhdiew  ani 
tuned  again  10  New  Zealand.  In  1872  he  was  given  a  penaioo 
of  £1000  a  year,  and  settled  down  on  the  island  of  Eawan.  net 
far  from  AucUind,  which  he  bought,  and  when  be  poaocd  bis 
Idsure  in  plantfiig,  gardening  and  aoUeciiog  hoak».  In  1^7$, 
oa  the  invitation  of  the  Auddand  settleb,  he  became  super- 
intendent otf  thdr  province,  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  House 
of ,  ReprcscnUtivcs  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  provincial 
Goundlsof  the  colony,  a  change  then  being  urged  on  by  ^  Jdius 
Vogcl  in  alliance  with  the  Centralist  Party.  In  this  he  failed, 
but  his  eloquence  and  courage  drew  (ound  him  a  strong  Radical 
(ellowing,  and  gave  him  the  premiership  in  1877.  Manhood 
sufTngc,  tricnnid  parliamento,  a  land-tax,  the  purchase  of  huge 
estates  and  ibe  popular  deaion  tt  the  governor,  were  Icadi^ 
poinu  of  his  policy.  All  these  reforms,  czcqit  the  last,  he  Hved 
to  see  carried;  none  of  them  were  passed  by  bin.  A  conuBefdsl 
depression  in  1S79  shook  hh  popularity,  and  on  the  faU.«f  hb 
Riinistiy  in  1870  he  was  deposed,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  yean 
remained  a  saiitaiy  and  pathetic  figure  hi  the  New  Zealand 
par)iaroent,ieBpectfully  treated, courtedvaly  listened  to, but  never 
again  invited  to  lead.  In  iBgi  he-came  bdoreAusiraliaas  one  C( 
(he  New  Zealand  ddegates  to  Uie  lederd  convention  al  Sidney, 
and  characteristically  made  his  mark  by  standing  out  dnmst 
alone  for  "  one  man  one  vole  "  as  (he  fodeial  Inocbise.  This 
pdnt  he  carried,  and  the  Austrdions  thronged  to  hear  bin,  so 
ibat  his  vWts  t«  Victoria  and  South  Australia  were  personal 
Iriumr^  Vlhen,  too,  in  1894.  he  quilted  New  Zealand  for 
l^don,  some  reparation  was  at  lost  made  him  by  the  inpcrfad 
government;  he  was  called  to  the  privy  council,  and  grodaus^ 
ncdvRd  by  Queen  Vicifvia  en  his  visit  to  WiadMB^-  Tbcteaftv 
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helivnl  in  Loodon,  and  diedon  the  lotb  of  September  He 
wu  given  a  public  lunenU  at  St  Paul's.  Ciey  wu  all  his  life 
a  colkcior  of  books  and  nianuscriptt.  After  leaving  Cape 
Cohxiy.  hegavehislibrary  to  Cape  Town  in  i86i;hiisub9equent 
collection,  which  numbeicd  i  i^ooe  volumes,  be  presented  to  the 
dlizcns  of  Auckbnd  in  1887-  In  gratitude  the  people  of  Cape 
Towa  erected  a  sUtue  of  fakn  OHrasite  their  library  building. 

of  Sir  CeotieCvty  have  btto  written  by  W.L.  and  L.  Rec* 
(1X91),  Pwfessor  G.  C  Hendmon  (1907)  and  ).  CoUiM^i^o<^^ 

ORBT,  HBMaT  fiRBT,  3x0  Eaxl  (1801-1894),  Engtt^ 
sUteman,  was  ban  on  the  >Sth  of  December  iSoi,  the  son  of 
the  and  Eait  Grey,  prime  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Rcfom 
Sill  ol  1831.  He  entered  parliament  in  1816.  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Howtck.as  mendter  for  Wincbibea,  wfakh  constituency 
he  left  in  iSji  for  NorthnmberUnd.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1830  be  was  made  under-secruary  for  the 
colonies,  and  laid  the  foundatioa  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ccdonial  qaestions.  He  belonged  at  the  time  to  the  more 
advanced  party  of  colonial  reformers,  sharing  the  views  of 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  on  questions  of  land  and  emigration, 
and  resigned  in  1834  from  dissatisfaction  that  slave  emapcipation 
(MS  made  gradual  Instead  of  immediate.  In  1835  he  entered 
LmkI  Mclbounie's  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and  effected 
noe  valuable  admlnistntlve  rcfbrms,  especially  by  suppressing 
mlpnctices  detrimental  to  the  troops  in  I  ndia.  After  the  part  id 
ncoastnxtion  of  the  ministry  in  1839  he  again  resigned,  dis- 
apptovioc  of  the  more  advanced  views  of  some  of  Ms  colleagues. 
That  repeated  resignations  gave  him  a  repuutlon  for  cralchell' 
Ben,  which  he  did  not  decrease  by  hb  dispoaitioa  to  cmbarrMs  his 
aid  coUeagnes  by  his  action  on  free  trade  quettioni  in  the  session 
of  1841.  During  the  erile  of  the  liberals  from  power  he  went 
adll  farther  on  the  path  of  tree  tnde,  and  anticipated  Lord 
Jc^  RuBScU't  declaration  against  the  com  laws.  When,  on 
6ir  Robert  Peel's  rerignation  in  December  1845,  Lord  John 
Rwsell  ms  caUcd  upon  to  form  a  ministry,  Roirick,  wlw  had 
become  Eat)  Grey  by  Ibe  death  of  his  father  in  ibe  preceding 
Jidy,  TC&ued  to  enter  the  new  cabinet  if  Lefd  Patmcrston  were 
loreigB  secretary  (ace  J.  R.  Thursfield  in  vol.  i.  and  Hon.  F.  H. 
Bating  in  voL  xxiil.  of  the  EM^i$k  HiUvrkd  Raiem).  He  was 
pBit^  censured  for  perveneness,  »nd  pattlcabrly  when  in  the 
foBDwing  July  he  accepted  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  colleague 
wilbout  remonstnnce.  His  conduct,  ncvcttbelcss,  afforded  Lord 
Jokn  RosscU  an  eecape  from  an  embamssing  situation.  Be- 
Bomias  colonial  eecietaty  in  1846,  he  found  himself  evetywbcre 
•onbsatcd  widi  udoom  pnUesis,  iriiich  in  the  mnin  he  nt- 
eamtered  with  success.  Hb  administtation  formed  an  epoch. 
He  was  Uk  first  minister  to  prodaim  that  the  colonies  xrere  to 
be  governed  for  their  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  moiher- 
■ointry's;  the  first  syslnnatically  t«  accord  them  self-govtrit- 
aunt  so  far  as  then  scented  posaibfei  Ih*  tat  to  introduce  free 
liade  into  Ibcir  rclatitnu  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
coacesrioa  by  which  colonics  were  allowed  to !»  imports  from 
the  mother-country  adlibUum  was  not  his;  he  protested  against 
it,  but  was  overruled.  In  the  West  Indies  he  suppressed,  if  be 
ntdd  Bot  overcome,  disoeatent;fn  Cejrtoa  he  pot  dtnm  tdwUion; 
In  New  Zealand  be  si^iended  the  constitution  he  had  Untsell 
Rcoordod,  aad  yielded  everything  into  the  masterful  hands  of 
Sir  George  Grey.  The  least  succosful  part  of  his  administration 
was  his  treatment  of  the  convict  question  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  seemed  aa  oicqitisB  to  Ui  nik  that  the  cdootst 
wen  to  be  govemod  (or  tbclr  own  benefit  uid  in  aocerdaim  with 
their  own  wisbes,  and  subjected  him  to  a  hnmiKating  4^t*l. 
After  his  retirement  he  wrote  a  history  and  dcfenceof  his  colonial 
pobcy  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a  dry  but 
instrucUve  book  (OWimtof  Aifjcy  tf  Urt  John  XasstlTs  Adrntni- 
4koliom,  tts3).  He  rcalgaed  with  bis  coUesgues  hi  i85>.  No 
loom  wns  fo«tnd  for  him  in  the  Coalition  CkUnet  of  1853,  awd 
wtthongh  during  the  Crimean  struggle  puUie  opinion  pointed 
*D  hhn  as  the  fittest  men  as  minister  for  war,  he  never  agaia 
lidd  ofioe.  Durinc  the  letnainder  of  his  long  Ufe  he  omlsed 
BVitftattciilidsmonpablkaAdta.  in  i8$8  be  wnta  ft  wofk 


(republished  fai  1864)  on  paitiamentary  reform;  in  ISSS  be  wrotA 
another  on  the  state  of  Irdand;  and  in  1893  one  on  the  United 
States  tariff.  In  his  latter  years'  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
of  wdglKy  letters  to  Tim  Timts  on  luid,  titbes,  currency  and 
other  public  questions.  Hb  principal  pattiamentary  appearances 
were  when  he  moved  lor  a  committee  on  Irish  aifairs  in  1866, 
and  whtn  in  1878  he  passionately  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
Beaconsfield  cabinet  in  India.  He  nevertheless  supported  Lord 
BeacoasfitM  at  the  dissolution,  regarding  Mr  Gladstone's  acces- 
sion to  power  with  much  greater  fUarm.  He  w«  a  detcm^ed 
opponent  of  Mr  Ghubtone's  Home  Rule  policy.  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  October  1S94.  None  ever  doubted  his  apadty  or  bb 
consdenliunsncas,  but  be  was  gen^dly  deemed  impracticable 
and  disagreeable.  Prince  Albertj  however,  who  expressed 
himself  as  ready  to  subscribe  to  aH  Gny's  principles,  and 
applauded  htm  for  havingprinciples,  told  Stockmarthat,  although 
dogmatic,  he  was  amenable  to  argument;  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  credits  him  with  "  mcHre  freedom  from  littlenesses  of 
feeling  than  I  have  met  before  in  any  pubUc  man."  Hb  chief 
defect  was  perceived  and  expressed  by  his  original  tutor  and 
subsequent  adversary  in  colonial  affain,  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field,  who  wrote,  "  With  more  than  a  common  talent  for  under- 
standing principles,  he  has  no  eeiglnaUty  of  thottght,  which 
compds  him  to  take  all  hb  ideas  from  somebody;  and  no  power 
of  working  out  theory  in  prtctke,  wMch  compeb  Mm  to  be 
always  ia  somebody's  hands  as  respects  decision  and  action." 

The  earl  had  no  sons,  and  he  was  foflowed  as  4th  eari  by  Us 
nephew  Albert  Henry  George  (b.  rSji),  who  in  1904  became 
governor-general  of  Canada. 

ORir,  LiDT  JAHB  (tS37-t5S4>.  «  hdy  rema^ble  no 
less  for  ber  accemplishmeitis  than  for  her  misfortunes,  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Her  descent 
from  that  king  was  traced  through  a  line  of  females.  EOt 
second  daflgfiter  Mary,  after  being  left  a  widow  Loub  XU. 
of  Prance,  married  Charles  Brandon,  didte  of  Suffolk,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  her  brother  King  Henry  VIlI.  Of  tbb  marriage 
came  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  Whom,  Lady  Frances  Brandon, 
was  married  to  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset;  and  thcv 
Issue,  aiphi,  conusted  of  daughters  only.  Lady  Jane,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  was  thoeldest  of  three  whom  th«  marqucsa 
hadbyLa^yFianccB.  Thus  it  wflt  appear  that  even  H  the  crown 
of  Engbnd  llad  ever  fdkn  hit*  the  female  Une  of  descent  from 
Heniy  VII.,  she  rowld  not  have  put  in  a  rightful  claim  nnlem  die 
laane  of  his  elder  daughter,  Margaret,  had  become  extinct. 
But  Margartt  had  maivied  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  and,  though 
her  descendant,  Jhmes  VI.,  was  ultlmaldy  odled  to  the  EngliA 
thtone,  Henry  VIII.  Had  placed  her  family  after  that  of  hb  second 
sister  tn  the  succession;  so  that,  failing  the  lawful  Issue  of  Keinr 
himself,  Lady  Jane  would,  according  to  thb  arrangement, 
have  succeeded.  It  was  to  these  clrcunnUnces  that  she  owed 
herotcQitiosalpotitlaa  in  history,  and  becMnetbevIeUm  of  aa 
ambftfatn  wbkb  wat  not  her  own. 

^WBsbomatherfathar'sseat  named Bradgate  hi  Laleester* 
shireabeMtbeyeartssr.  Her  parents,  though  sever*  disciplin- 
arians, benawcd  man  tbm  ordiaary  care  upon  he*  edacation. 
and  she  beisttf  was  so  tctidrtMe  and  delighted  so  modi  ia  study 
that  she  became  the  matvd  of  the  age  fbr  her  acqtdrementa. 
She  not  only  excelled  In  needkwork  and  in  muric,  both  vocal 
aad  InstrwmeDtal,  biK  whDe  stUI  very  young  she  had  tborou^ily 
mastend  Latin,  Gredt,  Fitaidi  aitd  Italian.  She  was  aUe  to 
speak  aad  Wlfts  bodi  Greek  aad  Latin  with  an  accuracy  that 
utisicd  even  wadi  crftka  at  Aacfaam  and  her  tutor  Dr  A^mer, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Londm.  She  also  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  at  least  thiae  Oriental  tongues,  HAnw,  Chaldee  and  Arabic. 
In  Aacham*B  StkettmatUt  b  given  a.  towchlng  account  of  the 
devotios  whh  irhkb  she  panoed  her  studies  and  the  harshness 
she  experieaeed  Mm  ber  parents.  Theloveofleamhig  washer 
solace;  la  reading  DeaMkthenes  aad  liato  At  found  a  refuge 
from  domestic  uahappfaiess.  When  about  ten  years  M  she 
was  placed  for  h  rime  h)  the  household  of  Thomas,  Lord  S^menr. 
who,  havbig  otealaed  her  wardship,  induced  her  parenu  to  let 
her  Nay  witb  him,  even  after  the  death  d  hb  wife,  Queen 
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QulHrbe  Put,  by  pnunliitii  to  nuny  her  to  hii  ncpkcw.  King 
Edward  VI.  Lord  Seymour,  however,  ww  attainted  of  high 
treason  and  beheaded  in  1549,  and  his  biotber,  the  duke  of 
Somerxt,  nude  soine  overtiuei  to  the  marquess  of  DorKt  to 
marry  her  to  his  son  the  earl  of  Hertford.  Theso  projects, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  The  duke  of  Somerset  in  his  turn 
fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  beheaded  three  years  aftec  his  brother.  Meanwhile, 
the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  having  become  extinct  by  the  deaths 
of  Charles  Brandon  and  lus  two  sons,  the  title  was  conferred 
uponthemarquessof  Dorset,  Lady  Jane's  father.  Notthumber- 
land,  who  was  now  all-powerful,  fcaiing  a  great  revcfic  of  fortune 
in  case  of  the  king's  death,  as  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline, 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  marriages  between  his 
family  and  those  of  other  powerful  noblemen,  especially  of  the 
MW-made  duke  of  Suflollo  His  three  eldest  sons  beit^  already 
married,  the  fourth,  wbo  was  named  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
was  according  wedded  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  about  the  end  of 
iS5i-  "At  match  received  the  full  approval  oi  the  king, 
wbo  funded  the  wedding  ^}parel  ot  the  panics  by  royal 
wntrant  But  Edward's  state  of  health  warned  NorthumbcUand 
that  he  must  lose  no  lime  in  putting  the  rest  of  Iris  project  into 
ciecution.  He  persuaded  the  king  that  i(  the  crown  should 
descend  to  his  sister  Mary  the  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
be  undone  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  danger. 
Besides,  both  Mary  and  her  sister  Elisabeth  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  separate  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  objcaioos 
to  Mtry  queen  of  Scou  did  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 
Edward  was  easily  persuaded  to  break  through  bis  father's  will 
and  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown  by  deed.  Thedocument 
was  witnessed  by  the  signatures  of  all  ibe  council  and  of  all  but 
one  of  the  judges;  but  those  ot  the  latter  body  veie  obtained 
only  with  difficulty  by  threats  and  intimidation, 

Edward  VI.  died  on  the  6lh  July  issj,  and  it  was  announced 
to  Lady  Jane  that  she  was  queen.  She  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  ^  age.  The  news  came  upon  her  as  a  most  unwekome 
surprise,  and  for  some  time  she  resisted  all  persuasions  to  accept 
the  fatal  dignily;  but  at  length  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  father,  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  The  better 
to  mature  their  plans  the  cabal  had  kept  the  king's  death  secret 
lor  some  days,  but  they  pcoclaimcd  Qaem  Jane  in  the  dty  on 
the  loth.  The  people  received  the  announcement  with  manifest 
coldness,  and  a  vintner's  boy  was  even  ao  bold  as  to  raise  a  cry 
for  Queen  Mary,  for  which  he  next  day  had  his  cars  nailed  to  the 
pillory  and  afterwards  cut  off.  Mary,  bowevei,  bad  received 
eariy  intimation  at  bcr  bnther^  tkath,  and,  retiring  from 
HunsdoB  into  Norfolk,  gathered  round  ber  the  nobility  and 
commons  of  those  patt*.  Northumberland  was  despatched 
thither  mth  an  army  to  oppose  her;  but  after  reaching  New- 
market he  complained  that  the  ceuncil  had  not  icnt  bin  forces 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  his  foUowns  began  to  desert.  News 
also  came  that  the  carl  of  Oxford  had  declared  for  Queca  Mary; 
and  as  most  of  the  council  themselves  were  only  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  wash  their  bauds  of  rcbcUioo,  they  procured  a 
meeting  at  Baynaid's  Castle,  revoked  their  former  acts  as  done 
under  coercion,  and  caused  the  Ipfd  mayor  to  pradaim  Queen 
Mary,  which  be  did  amid  the  sbouUi  of  tJw  citizens.  The  duke  of 
SufIo&  was  obliged  to  tcU  his  daughter  that  she  must  lay  aside 
her  royal  dignity  and  become  a  private  person  once  more.  She 
replied  that  she  rclinqitished  moat  willingly  a  cronrai  that  she 
bad  only  accepted  out  of  ebedicBCi  to  bin  and  bar  notber, 
and  ber  nine  days*  reign  was  over. 

The  Ib-uling  actors  in  the  conspiracy  were  now  called  to 
aruwer  tor  their  deeds.  Northumberland  was  brought  up 
to  London  a  prisoner,  tried  and  sent  to  the  Uock.  along  with 
aome  of  his  partisans.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  ud  Lady  Jane  were 
also  committed  to  the  Tower;  but  the  former,  by  Ihc  influence 
of  his  duchess,  procured  a  pardon.  Lady  Jaite  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley  were  also  tried,  and  received  sentence 
of  death  tor  treason.  This,  however,  was  not  immediately 
carried  out;  on  the  contrary,  the  queen  seems  to  have  wished 
to  spare  ibdr  Uvea  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  their  confinement. 


Ibiknunntflly.  owing  to  the  gtaeral  diiBkn  of  the  ^uafg 

marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  soon  after 
raised  a  rebellion  in  which  the  duke  of  Sefiolk  and  bis  brothers 
took  part,  and  on  its  suppression  the  queen  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  spare  the  Uvea  of  Lady  jane  arid  her  buabani 
any  longer.  Oa  hearing  that  they  were  to  die,  Lady  June 
declined  a  parting  interview  with  her  husband  Icit  it  dMnU 
increase  their  pain,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  faU  wfth  Christian 
fortitude.  She  and  her  husband  were  executed  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  lath  of  February  1554,  ber  husband  m  Tower  Hill,  and 
hencU  within  the  Tower  an  hour  nfteiward^  anddit  urivenil 
qivvalhy  and  compassim. 

See  Ateham's  SeMmatkr;  Bumefs  aitlmy  if  Oa  JMnHlfe*; 
noviatd't  lady  Janr  Criji;  HkoJm'*  IJUnry  Kimoint  ofXody  Jmw 
Grey  ;  Tytlcr'B  Eittfand  under  Edward  VI.  and  Matfi  Tit  Cknmuin 
ef  Qimi  /aw,  cd.  I.  G.  NkMs;  Tit  Aecminm  a  Quum  Mary 
(Guaraa's  namdm),  «L  R.  Gamett  (189a):  Foxe^  Atii  aM 
Mammmenli, 

ORET  DB  WILTOH  and  Gftrs  DE  Rutritm.  The  first  Banm 
Grey  dc  Wilton  was  Re^nald  de  Grey,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  fn  1395  and  who  died  in  i  jo8.  Reginald's 
son  John,  the  ind  bann  (i36B-ija3),  one  of  (be  lords 
ordainera  in  131O  and  wa*  a  prominent  figure  In  English  politia 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  later  barons  Giey  de  Wilton 
were  descended  from  John's  eldest  son  Heruy  (d.  i34z),  while  a 
younger  son  Roger  (d.  1353)  was  the  ancestor  of  the  baioni 
Grey  de  Rutbyn. 

WtLuui,  ixm  Low  Gut  i»  Wanm  (d.  is6a),wfaoMi- 
ceedod  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  brolhef  Richnid,  about 
Hio,  wm  great  fame  u  a  soldier  by  bis  coodoct  in  France 
during  the  concluding  yeera  of  Henqr  VIIL'a  reign,  and  wna  one 
of  the  leaden  ti  the  victoifoua  English  waqr  at  the  battle  «f 
Piidiiein  1547*  HeiRU  then  eii4>lo)red  on  the  Scottish  nmtdMk 
and  in  Scotliud,  and  in  1S49  he  rcndaed  good  service  in  snp- 
pieaung  the  rcbellioit  In  Oiford^e  and  in  the  west  of  England; 
in  issi  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  friend  of  the  fallen  ptolcctot^ 
the  duke  of  Somenet,  ud.be  «as  CMKCdBed  in  the  attempt'inade 
by  John  Dudley,  duLQ.ol  Northumbcrhod,  to  plaCt  Lady  Jane 
Grey  00  the  English  throitc  in  1 55^.  However,  he  wu  pardoned 
by  Queen  Mary  and  was  cntniited  wkh  the  detence  of  Culntt. 
Alihnigb  indiflerently  siqipoftad  he  defended  the  town  widi 
greqt  eillantiy,  but  in  Jamaiy  sss8  he  Wat  foeced  toanncnder 
and  1^  WNne  time  be  remalatd  a  priionet  in  France.  Vndtf 
Elizabeth,  Grey  was  agab  employed  on  the  Scottish  border, 
and  he  was  tespoosiUe  for  the  pertinacious  but  unavailing 
attempt  to  capture  Ldth  In  May  1560.  He  died  at  Cbcshnnt 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  I4th/3sth  of  December  1563. 

Ho  was  described  by  WiUiaai  CccQ  as  "  a  noble,  valiant,  p^ful 
and  careful  geatlcman,"  and  his  aga  and  aueoessor.  Arthur,  wrote 
A  CommimryiltUSn^mmUChtfstt^Waiiam.LtrdGny^ 
WiU>m.KjG.  Tills  has  been  edited  by  SIrT.deH.  Grey  Egeiton 
foe  the  Camden  Society  (1847). 

Grey's  elder  son  Airmnt,  14TBLOB0  Gkey  de 'Wilton  (1536- 
<59j}>  during  early  lite  with  his  father  in  France  and  in 
Scotland;  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin  and  helped  to 
defend  Gnlncs  and  to  assault  Leith.  In  July  1580  be  was 
appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  after  an  initial  del^  in 
Wicktow  was  successful  in  reducing  many  of  the  rebel*  to  a 
temporary  submission.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event 
during  his  tenure  of  this  oHicc  was  the  massacre  of  600  Italians 
and  Spaniards  at  Smerwick  in  November  1580,  an  action  for 
whkh  he  was  responsible.  Having  incurred  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt  Grey  frequently  Implored  the  queen  to  recall  him,  and  in 
August  1581  be  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  (see  E. 
Spenser,  Vieu  of  Uie  SlaU  of  Irdaitd,  edited  by  H.  Morley,  iSgo, 
and  R.  Bagwell,  Ir^nd  tuiJer  tiie  TaJert,  vol.  til,  i8qo).  While 
HI  Ireland  Grey  was  served  as  leactary  by  Edmund  Spenser, 
and  in  book  v.  of  Ihc  Fatrk  Qveene  the  poet  represents  his 
patron  as  a  knight  of  very  noble  qualities  named  Artegall.  As 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary  queen  of  Seot^  Grey 
defended  the  action  of  Elizabeth's  sccrbtaiy,  William  Davison, 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  took  part  in  the  preparation 
lor  the  defence  of  Engbnd  againu  the  Spaniards  in  xsU.  .  His 
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be  lived  in  London,  mh! 
wu  Riven  K  public  im 
t.  cullccioi  ol  books 
Oiluiiy.hepwhislite 
coWetlion,  *hich  num 
ciii«.iw  ul  AuckUnrt  i 
Town  ewcicd  k 

(■■9i>.  Pfolww  C  C 
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fetatesman,  was  bom 
Ihc  2nd  Earl  Gtey, 
llillof  183*-  "c*" 
Vucount  Uovnck.u 
he  Ml  in  1S31  for 
Whigs  to  pow«  in 
colonics,  and  bid  t 
with  colonial  questi 
atWaiicetl  poity  ol 
iLdmid  Gibbon  \Vi 
Diul  miKDcd  in  1S3. 
WAS  mAdi;  gradual 
Ltird  Melbourne's 
some  valuable  adr 
malpractices  detri 
Kconstruction  oi 
sppro\-ing  of  ihe 
Tliese  repeated  r 
ncss,  whicli  hedi 
old  colleagues  b> 
of  1X41-  Uurin 
still  farther  on 
John  Russell's 
Sir  Robert  f>c< 
Rnndl  was  cal 
become  Etrt  C 
July,  refused  Ik- 
forrign  secretai  - 
Baring  in  voL  '' 
greatly  ccnsun 
fotluMing  July 
without  lemon: 
John  RiiMcll  J 
coming  colenifil 
conlrontcd  wit: 
cnunlcrctl  will' 
lie  was  Ihc  fir 
be  governed  f 
country's;  the 
mcnt  so  far  as 
iraile  into  ihcr 
conccision  by 
Ihc  mother-cot; 
it,  but  was  ovi 
coulii  not  ovcrc. 
in  New  ZcJiUni 
accordi'd,  and  > 
Sir  lNi>rRc  Crcy 
was  his  ircjimc 
llopi-,  which  vn 
were  to  be  pover 
Ihcir  own  wishc 
After  his  rciirrm- 
paKcy  in  the  for 
instruLtivc  book 
iU^lion,  i85j). 
mom  was  found 
aHhoocb  AuTim 
tobte  a>  Iw* 
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■  — .  ■-'•liulj.  formed  by  the 
■  .-(.a  arc  rjijcil  on  pile^ 
.         ■-  Lr-^^'jourhood  is  unhcjl:liy 
_  -1.  :.aoit  all  food  stuffs  irum 

■>.       •  V  is  high.   Crcyiown  h.i* 
"  ..  ~..4iion  of  sand  in  its  once  fine 

-4>  Point  Arenas,  the  scalar. 1 
■Jijed  by  a  sandbank  mote  ihin 
"    .     ■-    "75  the  depth  of  water  over  iIm- 
~  '  '.I)  3  ft.,  and  thccntranccchaniicl. 
■•  i;'ie,  wasalmostdosrd.  Subsequent 
c  i:irln}ur  by  drcdsmg  and  building 
.    ir>i.U  success;  but  Grrytonn  remains 
.<.jijguao  commerce  with  Europe  and 
iiUge  called  America,  i  m.  N.,  was 
.minus  of  a  proposed  inlcroccanic  canal, 
-ill  Juan,  discovered  by  Colum))us,  was 
t:  'wiice  by  Captain  Diego  Afachnca,  who  in 
.«  T.vor  frwm  Lake  Nicaragua.    The  date  ot 
.  ^..liiemcnt  on  Ihc  spot  is  not  known,  but  in  the 
i.e  were  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
.,  I  xas  made  a  port  o[  entry  by  royal  charter, 
.  .  •  AVIV  trciteil  in  1811.    In  virtue  ol  the  pro- 
■vi  by  Creiit  Dritain  over  the  ^losquito  Coast 
.■•^.-.'o  Indians,  aided  by  a  British  force,  seized  the 
'  iivt  occupied  it  until  181S0,  when  Great  Britain 
.t<  '.orite  (o  KicaraRua  by  the  treaty  of  Managtia. 
^.v.fiii  religious  lilicrty  and  trial  by  jury  for  all 
■tii'ul  charges  in  C.rcytown;  its  seventh  article 
■c  vrt  free,  but  was  never  enforced. 
.aiMACKE.  or  Ci<.\t.'HACKE  (:i  GiTir.an  word  signifying 
■  ■  ■>v  fixk),  the  designation,  formerly  more  Rcmrally 
'  (^'''■h  gcutogists  than  at  the  pri:sciil  day,  fur  impure, 
■j«ii|imitr,  gritty  rucks  belonging  to  the  l'aI>teozoic 
.  .j^    'lliey  comspond  to  the  sandstones,  grils  and  line 
,  ^'■iii.T.iics  of  the  later  perioils.    Grcywackw  arc  mostly 
,  'tow'i.  yellow  or  black,  dull 'Coloured,  <an'ly  rorks  which 
.w»  in  thii  k  or  thin  l>eds  along  Kith  slates,  limestones,  &c., 
.  'le  jltumlant  in  Wales,  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  Lake 
vl  Eiytland.    I'hcy  rnnlain  a  very  great  variety  of 
.  'ki.      of  whifh  the  principal  arc  quart;;,  urthorla$e  and 
.  ■s,..v '.i-ic.  caliitf,  iron  oiidrt  and  graphitic  carlionacvous 
..-■IT*.  (•iseOiir  with  (in  the  coarser  kinds)  fr.ismcnts  of  such 
.t*  ft-Kiti-,  clicrt.  slaie,  Enci>.\  varioun  schists,  quart^iie. 
I  •(■.fji  other  minerals  [oun<I  in  ihrm  nru  bioli'e  onJ  chlorite, 
.'..:i»jline,  epidotc,  apatite,  garnet,  hr-rnblcnJc  and  augite, 
^ •.'ill  10,  pyrites.    The  ccmentinR  material  may  be  siliceous  or 
t.i;i'.l  h  wiiv  and  is  sometimes  calcareous.    As  a  rulo  greywarkcs 
i:e  n>)|  fn^Mlift-mugt,  but  organic  remains  may  be  common  in 
iiiiiT  beds  assiH'i.iteil  with  ihcm.   Tbetr  component  partidei 
usu.dly  not  much  rounded  by  attrition,  and  the  rocks  have 
,ii:.-n  Ihth  considerably  indurated  by  pre=*'jri-  and  mineral 
thaii|;i'*,  such  as  the  ininMluclion  of  intersiiti.il  »ilica.    In  some 
Ji^iiH  i^thc  gnywackes  atcdeaved,  but  they  show  phenomena 
ii|  thi»  kind  much  IcK  perfectly  ih.in  the  slates.   Although  the 
Kionp  n  so  diverse  thai  it  is  dtdicult  to  characterize  miners- 
locit.dly,  it  has  a  well-establi^lK^l  place  in  pvtrogr^iphiLa] 
I Us%il'tc.itions,  because  thi-*!-  peculiar  composite  artnacctms 
tlcpir>ii4  an  vny  frequent  among  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rc\'k«. 
AuA  rarely  orcur  in  Secondary  or  Tertiary  system*.  TTiiir 
I -.M- 1) 1 1.1 1  icaiures  are  tKir  pitty  char.Kler  and  thrr  complit 
ii>iii]n'.iiii'n.    Ily  i:K  ri-.i^i-^t;  mitamorphism  preywackc^  fre- 
i|ti>-nilv  p.iss  into  mii-a-h:hi*ts,  chk>ri;ic  schists  and  se>!iR'>en;ary 
gnu^iei  IJ.     F  I 

GRIBEAUVAL  RAH  BAPTinS  DE  (i:i!1-it«)«.  Frc:i.h 
nilillnv  itcner.tl.  wa*  the  son  of  a  m.ipiftratc  of  .\micrs  ar.l  v.;s 
Imiu  there  I'n  tV  i5!h  fi  SepterrVr  1711;.  lie  cntircd  the 
I  leiiih  roval  art.llcry  in  in.'  as  a  volunteer,  and  became  an 
iilti.ii  iit  i*:t  Tor  noarlv  mcrty  years  regimental  <!u:y  ard 
Kicnlit'i.  woik  .Vi,!;p!(.l  Y.i'-i.  xr.A  ii  175;  he  became  c.-t^lain  of  a 
Mmtuiii  m>  '.'r*  .V  few  yea:*  laicr  he  Has  employed  in  ■ 
miry  nii«i.m  in  rniisia.    la  ■75'.  bcia^  then  a  linitcnMl- 
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eolBBel,  he  m  lent  to  tbe  Anatriaa  annyM  the  Mtbrttk  o(  the 
ServcD  Ycus'  War,  and  served  as  a  gencnl  officer  of  anilleiy. 
Tfw  ticfc  of  Glau  and  the  defence  of  Schwektolta  were  hb 
principal  exploits.  Hie  eBaprest  Uarfe  Tbercu  rewarded  him 
lor  his  work  with  the  nnk'  of  fieutenmt  fleld-marahal  and  the 
CTMs  <rf  the  Haria  Tteresa  order.  On  his  rHum  to  France  he 
traa  made  marttkal  de  camp,  in  1764  inspector  of  aTHHery,  and 
io  1745  lieutenant-general  and  conMnamler  of- the  order  of  St 
Louis.  For  some  ycati  after  this  be  was  In  disfavour  at  court, 
end  be  became  first  inspector  of  artillery  only  in  1776,  in  which 
year  alse  Ite  received  tbegrand  cronof  tbeSt  Lonisorder.  He 
was  DOW  aUe  to  carry  out  the  icforms  ia  the  aitlBery  ann  which 
»re  bis  chief  title  to  fame.  See  Aktiucrt;  and  for  fnll  details 
Gtibeauvtl's  own  Tobk  da  ecnslnutiont  dtrffiiteipmux  ^i*nih 
4a  t' artHUrie  .  .  .de  U.deOrOetiaat.ndthtKgkmeHttnrtht 
Ftencb  artfUery  issued  In  1776.   He  died  in  17S9, 

See  Puytfgur  in  Journal  dt  Path,  supplement  of  the  Sth  Of  July 

KSq ;  Chevalier de  fossae,  Prtdt  lur  if.de Gnbeamal  <Paris,  1816); 
'yWnes,  Gr^ml  (Paris,  1889).  and  Hconfbert,  OiitOMf, 
tUmtmtnt-tjMal  dts  amies  dm  1*9  (fans,  t>96). 

ORIWYEDOV.  AlSXJUfDnt  SSMtfEBVira  (1793-1819), 
Russian  dramatic  author,  was  bom  fn  1795  at  Moscow,  where 
be  studied  at  the  university  from  1810I0  181  z.  He  then  obtained 
a  commission  in  a  hussar  regiment;  but  resigned  it  in  1816. 
Next  year  he  entered  the  civil  service,  and  in  i8r8  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Russtan  legation  in  Persia,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Georgia.  He  had  commenced  writing  early,  and 
had  produced  on  the  stage  at  St  Pclcrsburg  in  1816  a  comedy 
io  verse,  translated  from  the  French,  called  The  Young  SpowKS, 
sriiich  was  fdlowcd  by  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind.  But 
neither  these  nor  the  essays  and  verses  which  he  wrote  would 
liave  been  long  remember«l  but  for  the  immense  success  gained 
by  his  comedy  in  verse,  Cort  ol  uma,  or  "Misfortune  from 
Intelligence"  (Eng.  trans,  by  N.  Benardaky,  1857),  A  satire 
Upon  Russian  society,  or,  as  a  high  ofBcfal  styled  it,  "A  pasquin- 
ade on  Moscow,"  its  plot  is  ^ght,  its  merits  consisting  in  its 
accurate  representation  of  certain  social  and  offidal  lypcs-^ 
such  as  Famousoft,  the  lover  of  old  abuses,  the  hater  of  reforms; 
his  secretary,  Molchanin,  servile  fawner  upon  all  fai  office;  the 
aristocratic  young  Itbetal  and  Anglomaniac,  Repettloff;  con-' 
trasted  with  whom  u  the  hero  of  the  piece,  Tchatsky,  the  ironical 
satirist,  just  returned  from  the  west  of  Europe,  who  exposes  and 
ridicules  the  weaknesses  of  the  rest,  his  words  echoing  that  outcry 
of  the  young  generation  of  1810  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
military  Insurrection  of  1815,  and  was  then  sternly  silenced  by 
Nicholas.  Griboyedov  spent  the  summer  of  1873  bt  Russia, 
completed  ba  play  and  took  It  to  St  Petersburg.  There  it  was 
rejected  by  the  censorship.  Many  copies  were  made  and  ^ivatcly 
drmlated,  but  Griboyedov  never  saw  it  published.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1833,  four  years  after  his  death.  Only 
once  did  he  see  it  on  the  stage,  when  it  was  acted  by  the  officers 
of  thegam'sonatErlvan.  Soured  by  disappointment  heretumcd 
to  GeoT^a,  made  himself  useful  by  hb  linguistic  knowledge  to 
Ills  rclalive  Count  Pasklevitch-Erivansky  during  a  campaign 
against  Persia,  and  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  ^th  the  treaty 
of  1818.  Brilliantly  received  there,  he  thought  of  devoting 
himself  to  literature,  and  commenced  a  romantic  drama,  A 
Ceortfan  Night.  But  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  Persia  as  minbter- 
plenipoicntlary.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Teheran  a  tumult 
arose,  causedby  the  angerof  the  populace  against  some  Oeorgi.in 
and  Armenian  captives — Russian  subjects — who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Russian  embassy.  It  wasstormed,  Griboyedov  was 
killed  {February  11, 1819),  and  bis  body  was  for  three  days  so 
ill-treated  by  the  mob  that  it  was  at  last  recognized  only  an 
old  scar  on  the  hand,  due  to  a  wound  received  in  a  duel.  It  was 
taken  toTiflb,  and  buried  In  the  monastery  of  St  David.  There 
B  momumcnt  was  erected  to  hb  memory  fay  his  widow,  to  whom 
he  had  been  but  a  few  months  married. 

QRIBB.  BDVARD  HAGERUP  (1843-1907),  Norwegian  musical 
composer,  was  bom  on  the  isth  of  June  1843  in  Bergen,  where 
hb  father,  Alexander  Greig  (nV),  was  Englbh  consul.  The  Grcig 
fondly  were  of  Scottish  origin,  but  the  composer^  grandfather. 
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k  sufiportor  of  the  Pmandor,  left  his  home  at  Aberdeen  after 
Cbu-ka  Edward's  defeat  ai  Cullodcn,  and  went  to  Bcr^n,  whecw 
he  carried  Ml  busiiKss.  TbecompoMr^tiiothn.Cesiiiellagerup, 
beloaipMl  to  a  pure  Norwegian  peasant  hmfly;  and  It  b  from 
the  mother  rather  than  from  the  father  that  Edvard  Grieg 
derived  hiB  musical  talent.  She  had  been  educated  as  a  plamst 
atid  b^n  to  give  her  loii  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  when  he  was 
•ix  years  of  age.  lUt  fiiM  cenpotltfaHi, "  Variatloin  on  a  Cctinan 
melody,"  was  writleM  «l  tb*  age  of  nine.  A  Mimmer  bolfday  in 
Norway  witir  his  fat  her  in  1858  seems  to  have  exercised  a  powerful 
InAuence  on  the  child's  musical  hnagination,  which  was  easDy 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  mountain  and  Qord.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  at  the  rtcommcndatioa  of  CMe  Bull,  young  Grieg 
entered  the  Lcipalg  Conscrvalorivm,  whm  he  pawed,  Uke  all 
his  contemporaries,  under  the  Influence  of  the  Mcrtdclssohn  and 
Schumann  school  of  romantics.  But  the  curriculum  of  academic 
Study  was  too  narrow  for  him.  He  dreamed  half  hb  time  away 
and  overworked  durhag  the  other  half.  In  1861  he  oompteted 
his  Le[{»rig  studios,  and  appeared  a*  pianist  and  composer 
before  his  fcflow-dtisens  of  Bergen.  In  1863  he  studied  in 
Copenhagen  for  a  short  lime  with  Gade  and  Emil  Hartmana, 
both  composers  representing  a  sentimental  strain  of  Scandinavian 
temperament,  from  which  Grieg  emancipated  himself  in  favour 
of  the  liardcr  inspiration  of  Richard  Nordroak.  "  Hie  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes,"  says  Grieg  of  hb  acquainunce  with  Nordraak. 
"  For  the  first  lime  I  learned  through  him  to  know  the  northern 
folk  tunes  and  my  own  nature.  We  made  a  pact  to  combat  the 
effeminate  Gade-Mcnddsfiohn  mixture  of  Scandinavism,  and 
boldly  entered  upon  the  new  path  along  wMch  the  nottbcni 
school  at  present  pursues  Its  course."  Cries  now  made  a  kind  of 
crusade  in  favour  of  national  music.  In  the  winter  of  1864- 
1865  he  founded  the  Copenhagen  concert-society  Euterpe, 
which  was  intended  to  produce  the  *orks  of  young  Norwegian 
composers.  During  the  winters  of  1865-1866  and  1S69-1870 
Grieg  was  in  Rome.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  he  settled  in 
Christiania,  where  from  1867  till  iSSo  he  conducted  a  musicaJ 
union.  From  18S0  to  188a  he  directed  the  concerts  of  the 
Harmonic  Society  in  Bergen.  In  1871  the  Royal  HttsictI 
Academy  of  Sweden  made  Grieg  a  member;  in  1874  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  granted  him  an  annual  stipend  of  1600 
kronen.  He  had  already  been  decorated  with  the  CNaf  order  in 
1S7J.  In  1888  he  played  hb  pianoforte  concerto  and  conducted 
hb  "  two  melodies  for  strings  "  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  In 
London,  and  visited  England  again  in  1891,  1894  and  1S96, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Mu&O.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge 
in  1894.    He  died  at  Bergen  on  the  4ih  of  September  1907. 

As  a  composer  Grieg's  dbtingurshing  quality  b  lyrical 
Whether  hb  orchestral  works  or  hb  songs  or  his  best  pianoforte 
works  are  submitted  to  examination,  ii  is  almost  always  the  note 
of  song  that  tclb.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  music  to  Ibsen's  Peer 
Cynt,  or  in  the  suite  for  stringed  orchestra,  Auj  Hotbcrgt  Zett, 
this  characteristic  U  combined  with  a  strong  power  for  raising 
pictures  In  the  listener's  mind,  and  the  romantic  "  programme" 
tendency  in  Grieg's  music  becomes  rhnrcr  the  farther  Vrriten 
like  Richard  Strauss  carry  thb  movement.  Grieg's  songs  may 
be  said  to  be  generally  the  more  spontaneous  the  more  closely 
they  conform  to  the  simple  ntodel  of  the  Vdktlicd;  yet  the 
much  sung  "  Irh  Hebe  dich  "  b  a  song  of  a  dilTerent  kind,  which 
has  hardly  ever  been  nirpassed  for  the  perfection  with  which  it 
d<^Icts  a  Strang  momentary  emotion,  and  it  b  difficult  to  ascribe 
greater  merits  to  songs  of  Grieg  even  so  chancteristic  as  "  Sol- 
vcjg's  Lied  "  and  "  Ein  Schwan."  The  pianoforte  concerto  is 
brilliant  and  spontaneous;  it  has  been  performed  by  most 
pianists  of  the  first  rank,  but  Its  essential  qualities  and  the  pure 
nationality  of  its  themes  have  been  brought  out  to  their  perfec- 
tion by  one  player  onty—thc  Norwegian  pianist  Knudscn.  The 
first  and  second  of  Grieg's  violin  sonatas  are  agreeable,  so  free 
and  artless  b  the  flow  of  their  melody.  In  hb  numerous  piano 
pieces  and  in  those  of  hb  songs  whith  arc  devoid  of  a  definitely 
national  inspiration  the  impression  made  b  less  permanent. 
BUlow  called  Grieg  the  "  Chopin  of  the  North."  The  phrase 
b  so  exaggeration  rather  than  an  expresston  of  the  troth,  for 
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i:aa.£'ar»iiltx,noT  has  the  national 
-i  B^wt  promise  uf  grvat  dcvclup- 
n^rj-'i  is  the  pioncn  at  k  muMcal 

.  ,  ^-r.Liiout  by  himself  alone^ 

-i;-i3ti),  Cennu  biblical 
■  a  of  Hcttc-DitTirotadi, 

.-c:-i;77),  »ns  pasior,  on 
;       .-.ic-^uJ  3l  Frankfort -on-llic- 
.    n  •  "ilii.'^a.  Lclpiig  ;ind  llallf, 
;  !tr-iKc'i  taiAl  ar(Jt;nt  Oi^iplus. 
■    :,a  .t         his  aiicntion  lo  ihc 
..  ■ -i_3n.-it.    At  ihe  close  of  his 
_-.i.r       1  Lici«ry  louT  through 
.    .  u  i-ss^-ii.    On  his  return  to 

«     .'rr.u^.-si'al,  but  in  1773 
_    _     a  :r*!  he  was  Iran^lcd  lo 
.ihough  he  received  calls 
:t  vt         J4lh  t>f  March  iSii. 
,.  1  .^.4  a  >w«Te*Umcnlciilkism, 

—  ..11-^ 

.        :im:ii:  tnt  appeared  at  Hatle, 
~*i  Tr>£  tk-tjcnccvntaiiu-d  I  lie  first 

■  -."I  vi:  icevnd,  (he  EpUtles  and 
.         L-i.nrjl  iMok*  were  ri'prinKil 

vin.j>  j.-rsu-feiDL-nt  of  the  lj<ni>ls 
,  .>."i>^  IC.  iX  the  Kcond  edition, 
^  V  Srtl  volume  afiixared  in 

.  -u  .jnii.-n).  Of  a  third  edition, 
K  ^«t  •otitidc,  containiiif  the  four 

.     I  \;  Crioltach  took  as  h»  biMs 
p.m  it  he  iiljced  the  ElMvir 
'      •-If  iTihrr  readinck  he  thought 
t   •n.'*        bowevcft  ueinc  printed 
I,    . ,.— -M  ihit  nurein  he  attached 
-A^VN  u(  pri^-iiiility  in  his 
•  I'xte  prUjjbiiitii.'^  he  pro- 

.  , -K,"  It '(« le.idinpi  fcJturcs  helijd 
>,  ivii:i.T,  dividing  all  the  MSS. 
.    -<,wiwrvii,  the  WeMern  and  the 

-  j_i«>^  "  Textual  Criticism 

■  ^ '<iMt:>)  he  considered  as  having 
_  rii!;ri;»  »hich  were  supported 
,  .  .tk<t  .n  :*i>of  ihcin,  especially  if 
, nt!  AirMern,  Iw  unhi-^itatincly 

,        jt  (he  three  recensions  gives 
jiihu>a  the  questiim  on  other 

■  w  i-mffUndas  et  totritrniai 
Hjmc.  1785,  I7()3),  and  his 

^  J  ^ti»  S.T.,  which  cKtenils  to 
^_       ihAK  iin[V(tant  vanuiis  readings 
vu,  s'imI!.).    AmonK  the  o(lnr 
>^■-l-^r•l^.■!v  unim|H>rt.in))  m.iy  be 
V       .■^^■.•'M  •{lUlliat  rranfclislarutn 
.   r^i.  uiwn  iiyMematic  thcotuKv 
•o-k'ti  fViCndlit,  Jena,  1779). 
.    >  jiuter««ty  "Proi^tams"  and 

•  sM^.  letu,  ■ilJ4)> 

,  Kkalnc^tpaiie,  and  the 

^.^v'-  11  .be  pand  duchy  of  Baden, 

•  itjtvt  the  sea,  6  m.  W.  from 
. .  ,       :» orkbnilcd  foi  its  saline 

.  ■  ^t,"  .  •fch.h  are  specific  in  casn 
^  .  >  JJacasn  of  the  nervnus 
■.,    .  r    iiury.    The  annual  number 

V  -•.V  Sco.  Fiwn  1605  to  1805 
..         -I  >ira»>burg. 

.  .-hk       Cutiibatk  (Wuriburg. 

.  I  iichitectural  term  for  ifac 
I  :  -^.i  of  the  sqtuFc  base  of 

.  r.J.r  SibtiMacber)  (1635- 
'  1. 1'tipenhascn  on  the  34th 
.      -sillily  connected  with  the 
.'.N  ill  ihc  Danish  capilal- 
...  <.  '  n  in  his  eleventh  >car 
-uzMiSiiury  gifts,  his  mobtcry 


of  the  classical  languages  and  bis  almoil  disquieting  diligence. 
The  brilliant  way  in  which  be  sustained  his  picliminary  examina- 
tion won  him  the  friendship  of  the  examiner,  Bishc^  Jasper 
Brokman,  at  whose  palace  he  first  met  Frederick  111.  The  king 
wassiruik  with  the  lad's  bright  grey  eyes  and  pleasant  humorous 
facci  and  Btokman,  piioud  ai  his  pupil,  made  him  ttsnsbte  a 
chapter  from  a  Hebrew  Bible  first  into  Latin  and  then  into 
Danish,  for  the  entertainment  uf  the  scholarly  monarch.  In  1654 
young  Schumacher  went  abroad  for  eight  years,  10  complete 
hiscducation.  From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands, 
staying  at  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  and  passing  in  i6j| 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  lived  three  years.  The 
epoch-making  events  which  occurred  in  Engbnd,'  while  he  was 
at  Oxford  profoundly  interested  hira,  and  coinciding  with  the 
Revoluliun  in  Denmark,  which  threw  open  a  career  to  the  middle 
classes,  convinced  him  that  his  proper  sphere  was  politics.  In 
the  autumn  of  1C60  Schum.icher  visited  Paris,  shortly  after 
Mnzarin's  death,  when  the  young  Louis  XIV.  first  seized  the 
reins  of  power.  Schumacher  seems  10  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  admii)istrative  superiority  of  a  strong  central* 
is^-d  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  monarch  who  knew 
his  own  mind;  and,  in  politics,  as  in  manners,  France  ever 
afterwards  was  his  model.  The  bst  year  of  his  travels  was 
spent  in  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  language  and  literature.  His  travels,  however,  if  they 
enriched  his  mind,  relaxed  his  character,  and  he  brought  home 
easy  moraU  as  well  as  exquisite  rnanncrs, 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  i&6z,  Schumacher  found  the 
monarchy  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy,  and  eager 
to  buy  the  services  of  e\'ery  man  of  the  middle  classes  who  bad 
sufwrior  talents  to  offer.  Determined  to  make  his  way  in  this 
"  ni*w  Promised  Land,"  the  young  adventurer  contrived  to 
secure  the  protection  of  KiisioRer  Cabel,  the  king's  confidant, 
and  in  i<i6j  was  appointed  the  royal  librarian.  A  romantic 
friendship  with  the  king's  bastard,  Count  Vltic  Frederick 
Gyldenliive,  consolidated  his  position.  In  1665  Schumacher 
obtained  his  firbi  political  post  as  the  king's  secretary,  and  the 
same  year  composed  the  memorable  Kmgclot  (see  Denuabic, 
History).  He  was  now  a  personage  at  court,  where  he  won  all 
hearts  by  his  amiability  and  gaiety;  and  in  political  matters 
also  his  influence  was  bc^nning  to  be  fell. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  III.  (February  gib.  1670) 
Schumacher  was  the  most  trusted  of  all  the  royal  counsellors. 
He  alone  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  new  throne  of  walrus 
ivory  embcUisbcd  with  three  silver  life-size  lions,  and  of  the  new 
regalia,  both  of  which  treasures  he  had,  by  the  king's  command, 
concealed  in  a  vault  beneath  the  royal  castle.  Frederick  III. 
had  also  coiUided  to  him  a  sealed  packet  containing  the  Kont^M, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  lo  bis  successor  alone.  Schumacher 
had  been  recommended  to  hb  son  by  Frederick  III.  on  his  death- 
bed. "Make  him  a  great  man,  but  do  it  sbwiy  !"said  Frederick, 
who  thoroughly  understood  (he  characters  of  his  son  and  of  his 
minister.  Chriktiau  V.  was,  moreover,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
conAdence  which  his  father  had  ever  shown  to  Schumacher. 
When,  on  the  olb  of  February  1670,  Schumacher  delivered 
the  Ki»iiilav  to  Christian  V.,  the  king  tude  all  those  about  him 
withdraw,  and  after  luing  closeted  a  good  hour  with  Schumacher, 
a|ipuintcd  him  his  "  Obergeheimesekreter."  His  promotion 
v.aj  now  almost  dis(]uielinely  rapid.  In  May  1670  he  received 
the  titles  of  excellency  and  privy  councillor;  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  was  ennobled  under  the  name  of  Gnffenfcldt,  deriving 
hi^  title  from  the  gold  grilTm  with  outspread  wings  which  sur- 
muunii-d  his  escutcheon;  in  November  1673  he  was  created  a 
count,  a  knight  of  the  Elephant  and,  Anally,  imperial  chancellor. 
In  tlie  course  of  (he  next  few  months  he  gathered  into  his  hands 
every  branch  of  the  government:  he  had  reached  the  apogee 
of  his  shiiri-livid  greatness, 

Bui  if  his  onices  were  manifold,  so  also  were  his  talents. 
Seldum  has  any  man  united  so  many  and  such  various  gifts  in 
his  own  perkon  and  carried  them  so  easily— a  playful  wit,  a 
vivid  imagination,  oratorical  and  literary  eloquciicc  and,  above 
all,apcvfoiuidkaBwle(lBeoI  hunuDUi'tc boLhnuleaBdlemal^ 
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flf  Mwy  dm      nnk,  bw  iWUic  t«  th«  BMaMtdtiiak 

He  bad  ttpUvated  Um  •cconpUihod  VniiAk  m.  bjr  Ui 
liteniy  gr«M  ud  ingBBioat  ipeculatiw,  be  «on  tbe  obtuM 
•ad  jgnoniU  Chmtiaa  V.  by  mviof  bin  Uouble,  by  acting  uid 
ihiaking  for  bin,  and  *t  tlw  Mme  time  makiiig  bin  bcBevc 
that  be  was  tUnUnt  and  Ktfaic  foe  Umnll.  IConevar,  hii 
commaDding  quaUtka  were  coupiDd  with  an  f^Tt  lalntt 
wfakb  made  ixadf  fdt  ia  «refy  dtpdrtment  of  tbe  atata,  aad 
with  a  nunrdkMa  aitlpfbflhy  »hkh  iMde  him  u-ldaal 
diplotiuUist. 

Ob  tbe  asth  ol  May  1671  the  digoitlea  ol  cBimt  and  baron 
vera  iatroduced  into  DenmaA  "  to  give  butn  to  tbe  coort 
« few  months  later  tbe  order  <rf  the  DaJMbrag  was  Inadtnted  as  a 
freah  swau  of  winning  adberenu  by  maiks  ot  favour.  GtiSen- 
fddt  was  tbe  origliwior  of  these  aew  inatitutiont.  To  him 
moaardiy  waa  tbe  ideal  f<»m  of  govemmeat.  But  be  had  alio 
ft  pofa'tkal  object.  Ibe  ariHociacy  of  biitb,  dc^iu  Its 
still  reouuned  the  ^te  of  sodety;  and  GiiffenfeUl,  tbe  son  of 
«  burgess  as  well  as  tbe  protagonist  of  monarchy,  was  its  moat 
dctCRnioed  enemy.  The  new  baronies  and  coantsbfps,  owing 
thdz  eaiitence  enUrely  to  the  cromi.  introduced  a  strong  solvent 
into  aditoasUc  drdes.  GtiSenieldt  saw  that,  in  futare,  the 
first  at  court  would  be  tbe  first  everywhere.  Much  was  also  done 
ta  promote  trade  and  industry,  notably  by  tbe  revival  of  tbe 
K.amma  KeUtg^um, «  board  of  trade,  and  tbe  aboUtion  of  some 
of  the  most  bamful  monopolies.  Both  the  higher  and  tbe 
ptovindsl  administntioDS  were  thoroughly  reformed  with  the 
view  of  making  them  more  centralised  and  cfficicot;  and  the 
poutioDs  and  duties  of  tbe  various  magistrates,  who  now  also 
received  fixed  salaries,  were  lot  tbe  firu  time  exactly  defined. 
But  what  Griffenfeldt  could  create,  Grifictifehtt  could  dispense 
wiih,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  enooach  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  new  deparUncnts  of  staU  by  private  con- 
ferences with  their  chiefs.  Nevertheless  it  Is  incQsputable  that, 
under  the  single  direction  of  this  master-mind,  the  Danish  state 
was  now  able,  for  &  time,  to  utUIie  aU  iu  lesources  as  it  had 
never  done  before. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  adndnislntiontGriSenfeldt  gave 
liunsdf  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  tbe  foreign  policy  of  Denmark. 
It  b  <liScuIt  to  form  a  clear  idn  of  this,  first,  because  hii  Influence 
was  perpetually  traversed  by  opposite  tcndeBQes;  in  tbe  second 
place,  because  the  force  of  drcumstances  compdied  Um, 
■gain  aad  again,  l«  shift  Us  standpoint;  and  finally  becauia 
personal  coa^deraiions  latfiely  {ntermln^ed  with  Us  foreign 
policy,  and  made  it  more  elusive  and  ambiguous  than  it  need  have 
been.  Briefly,  GtLOenfeUt  aimed  at  restoring  Denmarit  to  tbe 
tank  of  a  ^t»X  power.  He  proposed  to  accoaiplish  this  by 
carefully  nuniog  ber  resources,  and  in  the  meantime  securing 
aud  enrkhlng  her  by  f"""^.  which  would  bdng  in  large  sub- 
aidtes  wbik  impoung  a  minimum  of  obtigatiqns.  Such  a  con- 
ditional and  tentative  policy,  ou  the  paxt  of  a  second-rate  power, 
In  a  period  of  universal  tension  and  turmoil,  was  most  di^cutt; 
but  GriSenleldt  tUd  not  regard  It  as  impossiUe.  Tbe  first 
postulate  of  sudi  a  policy  was  peace,  eyeclally  peace  with 
Denmark's  moat  dangerous  neighbour,  Sweden.  The  second 
postulate  was  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  he  expected  the 
wealth  of  France  to  su[q>ly  in  tbe  shape  of  subsidies  to  be  spent 
on  armaments.  Above  sJl  things  Denmark  iras  to  beware,  of 
making  enemies  of  France  and  Sweden  at  the  same  time.  An 
•Iltancc,  on  fab-ly  equal  terms,  between  the  three  powers,  would, 
in  these  drcumstances,  be  the  consummation  of  Griflenfddt's 
"  system  ";  an  alliance  with  France  to  the  exclusion  of  Sweden 
would  be  the  next  best  policy;  but  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Sweden,  wiUmut  Or  adnissiDn  of  Denmait,  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Had  GriSenfeldt's  policy  succeeded, 
Denmark  m!^  have  recovered  her  andent  poasesdons  to  the 
south  and  east  comparatively  cheaply.  But  again  and  agun  he 
was  overruled.  Despite  his  open  protests  and  subterraneous 
connter^nining,  war  was  actually  declared  agaiut  Sweden  In 
1675,  and  bis  subsequent  policy  seemed  so  obscure  and  hazardous 
to  those  who  did  not  posSos  tbe  doe  to  tbe  peAaps  purposely 
tanked  Acfn,  that  the  navaioaa  etieoda  idwn  Ui  amgaQca 
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uA  MptROMMMH  had  lahed  ttp  igdmi  Mb,  icaoivaA 
dtatny  Um. 

On  the  ttth  of  March  167$,  wWe  on  bb  way  to  the  royd 
apartaKSta,  Gitfenfcldt  was  arrested  in  tbe  kioV*  name  and 
condttcted  to  the  dtadel,  a  prisoner  at  state.  A  mUute  scmtiny 
(rf  his  papers,  lasting  Beaily  sh  we^  revealed  wMMof  tteaaoD* 
aUe;  but  it  provided  tbe  enesdes  of  the  fallen  aUtesman  whli 
a  deadly  weapon  against  bioi  in  the  shape  of  an  entiy  In  his 
private  diary,  in  wUch  ba  had  imprudently  noted  that  on  one 
occarieaCfaristiao  V,  haT^vfrtiUftWffithtfrrrflgninibasiiatlnr 
had''9dWQllkca(Uld.«  On  the  Jtd  of  Mqr  OdSeafcUt  mt 
tried  BM  ^  tbe  wual  tribmal,  fn  atidi  cases  the  HMnM;  or 
SMpremeceort,  but  by  an  emaoidlnaiy  tribunal  of  lodignitariea, 
none  of  whom  was  paitlcnlarly  well  di^Mwed  tosmrdi  the  aconed. 

Cfiflmfchh,»hnM*rfiamKl'»mi«lmnny,hTflft*y,flmh-bfrakInfc 

malver«lion  andito  majtilt,  conducted  Us  «m  dafawe  under 
every  imatfnahle  difficulty.  For  forty-stz  days  before  Ua 
trial  be  bad  been  doaely  oonfinad  in  a  dungeon  without  U^ts, 
books  or  wridng  materials.  Every  legal  assistance  was  tUegslly 
denied  him.  Nevcftbekss  heprovednune  thaa  amatchfor  the 
forensic  ability  anayed  agsiost  Um,  and  bis  first  plea  in  defeaea 
b  in  a  degree  dignified  and  manly.  Finally,  be  was  con- 
demned  to  degrsdation  and  decapitatien;  tboogh  one  of  tbe  ten 
judges  jM  only  refused  to  sign  the  sentence,  but  Demonatrated 
in  private  with  llie  king  against  its  injustice.  And  bideed  its 
injustice  was  flagrant.  The  primary  offence  cf  the  ex-<haacelkir 
was  the  taking  of  bdbea,  which  no  twirting  of  the  law  cookl 
convert  into  a  capital  ofience,  while  the  charge  of  treason  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Grifiufeldt  was  pardoned  on  tbe  scafiold, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  about  to  descend.  Oa. 
bearing  tlut  the  sentenre  was  commuted  to  lifelong  inpriioik* 
meat,  he  declared  that  lbs  pardon  wsa  harder  than  tlie  puaislv> 
menti  and  vainly  petitiooed  (or  leave  to  serve  bis  king  for  the  rat 
<rf  hb  life  as  a  conmon  soldier.  For  the  nest  two  and  twenty 
yeeis  Denmark's  greatest  statmnsn  Hngcied  out  hb  lif e  b  a 
lonely  state-(»isi»i,  first  in  tbe  fortress  of  Copenbsgen,  and 
finally  at  MunkbolmonTHndbjemfiord.  HediedatTKudbjca 
on  the  nth  of  Mardi  i6gg.  Gilffenteldt  married  Kitty  Nansca, 
tbe  eanddaughter  of  the  grc^t  fiurgomaater  Bans  Naasen, 
who  broagbt  Um  half  a  million  tix-doUus.  She  died  in  i6;e, 
after  bearing  bin  a  daughter. 

See  Dammark't  After  BUlairi,  vol.  v.  f Copenhagen,  189^-19051; 

grmason.  Ptitr  SdamoitifCfijMMt  (Copenhagen.  lan-iSM): 

Baia.  ScoMiMefta,  cap.  z.  (Cambriage,  1905}.  (R,  N.  Bj 

QRIFFIB  [O'CuoaxA,  O'GukvaI,  QERAU)  (1803-1840), 
Irish  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Umcrick  of  good 
family,on  the  13th  of  December  1803.  Hbpareau  emigrated  ia 
t&»o  to  America,  but  he  was  left  wiUi  an  elder  .brother,  vAo  was 
a  laedical  practitioaet  at  Adaie.  As  early  as  hb  eighteenth 
year  be  undertook  for  a  short  time  tbe  editarshq>  of  a  newspaper 
hi  Limerick.  Havingwrittenatragedy,<f£)iH-e,whicbwa3hi{^y 
praised  by  bb  friends,  he  set  out  in  1833  for  London  with  the 
purpose  1^  "  revolutiooidng  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time  by 
writing  for  tbe  stage."  In  spite  of  the  recommendations 
John  Banim,  be  had  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  ids  literary  worit  obtained  any  favour.  Tht 
Noyada,  an  opera  entirely  in  redtative,  was  produced  at  the 
English  Opera  House  in  1816;  and  the  snocess  of  Holland  Tid* 
Tales  (1837}  led  to  Tales  tJOe  UwOer  WeOhats  <3  vob.,  1S37), 
which  were  still  more  popular.  In  1639  appeared  hb  fine  novd. 
The  Co/lepoHs,  afterwards  successfully  adapted  for  the  stage 
by  Dion  Boudcault  under  the  title  of  Tkc  Cclhen  Bmm.  He 
foOowed  up  this  sucoss  with  The  Imxuum  (1831),  rafn  ^  my 
Ntifikbovkood  (1835),  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  (1^36),  and 
Talis  Qualis,  or  Talet  of  the  Jury-room  (1S43)-  Be  also  wrote  a 
number  Of  lyrics  touched  with  hb  native  melancholy.  But  he 
became  doubtful  as  to  the  moral  Influence  of  bb  writlngB,  and 
ultlmatdy  ha  tame  to  the  cottclgrion  that  bb  true  yhereof  dag 
was  to  be  found  witUn  tbe  Cluiidi.  He  was  admitted  lata  a 
•ociety  of  tbe  Chrbtbn  Brothers  at  Dublin,  la  September  rSjS; 
under  tbe  aanie  of  Brother  JesqA,  and  ia  the  foUowlDs  summer 
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be  removed  to  Cork,  where  he  ditd  of  lyphus  fever  on  the  iHh 
of  June  1840.  Before  adopting  the  monastic  habit  he  burned 
lU  his  maniucripisi  but  Gisipput,  a  tragedy  which  he  had 
composed  before  be  was  twenty,  accidentally  escaped  desl  ntction, 
and  in  1843  was  put  on  the  Drury  Lane  stage  by  Macready  with 
great  success. 

The  cpllccicd  works  of  Gerald  Griffin  were  published  in  t&u- 
iSai  in  cieht  volumes,  with  a  Lije  by  his  brother  William  Crifhn, 
M.D.:an  edition  of  his  Fotticoi  and  DramatU  Works  (Dublin,  1895) 
by  C.  C.  Duffy ;  and  a  scttcrion  o(  Ms  lyrics,  with  a  notice  by  George 
Sigerson,  b  included  in  the  Trtatvrj  ej  Irish  Por'rj,  edited  ^ 
StopTord  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  RollesLoa  (London,  1900). 

OKIFPIH.  a  city  and  the  county-^est  of  Spalding  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  4 ^  m.  S.  of  Atlanta,  and  about  970  ft.  above 
the  aca.  Pop.  (1890)  4503;  (1900)  6857  (3158  negroes);  .(i9i<^ 
7478.  It  isaerved  by  the  Southern  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
railways,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Griffin  tt  Chat' 
tuooga  Division  of  the  latter.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  ridi 
sfricutturat  region,  and  just  outside  the  corporate  limits  is  an 
agricultural  ciperiment  station,  established  by  the  state  but 
nainlidned  by  the  Federal  government.  GriAn  ha»  a  targe 
tcailc  ia  cotton  and  fruit.  The  principal  industtj*  Is  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  cotton-sred  oil.  Bugles,  wagona,  chain 
and  harness  are  among  the  other  manufactures.  The  munid- 
polityowosandnperatesthc  water  and  electric-lighting  systems. 
Griffin  was  founded  in  1840  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1846. 

ORirFIN,  CurFON  or  Civpbon  (from  Fr.  gW/M,  Lat. 
gtfpiiij,  Ct.  ifpA^),  in  the  natural  hbtoiy  of  the  andnta,  the 
name  of  an  ima^nary  rapacious  creature  of  the  eagle  spedcs, 
represented  with  four  legs,  wings  and  a  beak,— the  fore  part 
resembling  an  eagle  and  the  hinder  a  lion.  In  addition,  som« 
writers  describe  the  tail  u  a  serpent.  This  animal,  which  was 
supposed  to  watrb  over  gold  fflfiKS  and  hidden  treasures,  and  to 
be  the  enemy  of  (he  horse,  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun;  and  ihc 
ancient  painters  represented  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  as  drawn 
tnr  grifhns.  Accoi^ing  to  Spanbcim,  those  of  Ju|»(er  and 
Nemesis  were  similarly  provided.  The  griffin  of  Scripture  is 
prabaUy  Ihc  osprcy,  and  the  name  is  now  given  to  a  spedcs  of 
vulture.  The  griffin  was  said  to  inhabit  Asiatic  Scythia,  where 
gold  and  precious  stones  were  abundant;  and  when  strangers 
apfuoachcd  to  gather  these  the  creatures  leapt  iipon  them  and 
tore  them  in  [»cces,  thus  chastising  human  avarice  attd  greed. 
The  one  eyed  Arimaspi  waged  constant  war  with  them,  according 
ib  Herodotus  (iii.  16).  Sir  John  dc  Mandcvillc,  in  his  Trntis, 
described  a  griHin  as  dght  times  larger  than  a  lion. 

The  griflin  is  frequently  seen  as  a  charge  in  heraldry  (sec 
Heiaisky,  fig.  163);  and  in  architectural  decoration  is  usually 
represented  »  a  four-fooled  beast  with  wings  and  ihe  head  of  a 
leopard  or  tiger  with  horns,  or  with  the  head  and  beak  of  an 
eagle;  in  Ihe  latter  case,  but  very  rarely,  wiihtwolcgs.  To 
H^at  extent  it  owes  its  origin  to  Persian  sculpture  is  not  known, 
the  ca[dtals  at  Peiscpolis  have  sometimes  l«>pard  or  lion  heads 
with  horns,  and  four-footed  beasts  with  the  beaks  of  eagles  are 
represented  In  bas-rclicfs.  In  the  lempic  of  Apollo  Branchidae 
near  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  the  winged  griffin  <k  the  capitals  has 
leopards'  heads  with  horns.  In  the  capitals  of  the  so^lled 
lesser  propylaca  at  Eleusis  conventional  cobIcs  with  two  feel 
supporit  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  The  greater  number  of  those 
in  Rome  have  eagles'  beats,  as  in  the  frieze  of  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  their  tails  develop  into 
conventional  foliage.  A  similar  device  was  found  In  the  Forum 
of  Trajan.  The  best  decorative  employment  of  the  griffin  is 
found  in  Lhc  vertical  supports  of  tables,  qf  which  there  are 
two  or  three  examples  in  Pompeii  and  others  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  museums  in  Rome.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  head 
is  that  of  a  lion  at  one  end  of  the  support  and  an  ca£lc  at  lhc 
other  end,  and  there  is  only  one  strongly  developed  paw;  the 
wings  circling  round  at  the  lop  form  conspicuous  features  on 
the  sides  of  these  supports,  the  surfaces  below  being  liUcd  with 
conventional  Greek  foliage. 

OBIPPITH.  SIR  SICHARD  JOBN  (1784-187S),  Irish  geologist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  aotb  af  September  1784.  He  obtained 
in  1799  a  commis^n  in  the  Royj  Irish  Artillery,  but  a  year 


later,  when  the  cotpa  was  laettponletf  «hft  that  M  E«|Jul, 

he  retired,  and  dnrated  his  attenilm  to  tivH  ervfwcring  aad 
mining.  He  studied  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  minh^  for  i«o 
years  in  London  under  William  Nicbolaoa  (oditor  of  the  Jomtl 
of  Nal.  PJui.y,  and  afterwarda  eUntined  the  mining  district 
in  various  parts  of  Ei^land,  Walei  and  Scotland.  WhOr  ia 
ComwaU  he  discovered  ores  of  nichd  and  cobik  in  material  that 
had  been  rejected  as  wortblew.  He  completed  his  sludia  under 
Robert  Jameson  and- Others  at  Edinburgh,  was  elected  a  Fdknr 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1807,  a  member  of  Or 
newly  estaMiihrd  CeologKal  Sodety  of  LondAn  in  1808,  and  n 
the  same  year  lie  returned  tolreland.  in  1809  he  was  appotnhd 
by  the  conmisttonus  t»  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  means  of  Improving  them.  In  iSu 
he  was  elected  profettor  of  geology  and  mining  engineer  to  tht 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  Daring  subsequent  yean  be  made  maajr 
surveys  and  issued  many  reporta  on  mineral  diAricts  in  Irdaad, 
ind  these  formed  the  foundation  of  his  first  geological  map  of  the 
country  (1815).  In  i8»  Griffith  became  engineer  of  public 
works  in  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  was  occupied  until  iBje 
in  repairing  old  roa<b  and  in  laybtg  out  many  miles  of  new  rOadb. 
Meanwhile  in  18^5  he  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pertnbula- 
tion  or  boundary  survey  of  Ireland,  the  object  of  which  wtsta 
ascertain  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  every  county,  barony, 
parish  and  lownland  in  preparation  for  the  mdnance  survey. 
This  work  was  finished  in  1844.  He  was  also  called  upon  to  asatt 
In  preparing  a  biD  for  the  general  vduation  of  Ireland;  the  act 
was  passed  in  1816,  and  he  wU  appointed  commissioner  at 
valuation,  In  which  capadty  he  continued  to  act  until  iSAS. 
On  "  Griffith's  valuation  "  the  various  local  and  public  asscis- 
mentt  were  made.  His  extensive  Investigations  furnished  Um 
with  ample  material  for  improving  his  geological  map,  and  the 
second  edition  was  published  in  A  third  edilion  on  a 

larger  scale  (t  in.  to  4  m.)  was  Issued  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
ip  1839,  and  it  was  further  revised  in  1655.  For  this  great  woA 
aiul  his  other  services' to  sdcnce  be  was  awarded  the  WoBosloa 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  1854-  In  1850  be  wis  made 
chairman  of  the  Irish  Board  o[  Works,  and  In  1858  he  was  created 
a  baronet.   He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  22nd  of  September  i8]8. 

Amonehiamany  geological  works  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
OnUinr  of  Ihe  G»eU^  «/  Irttand  (183S);  NMUt  wpeeling  At  Pcitit 
of  Ibt  UoMam  Limalmu  of  trtUtii,  ai  anmpartd  wtUt  t£es(  of  Crm 
BrUain,andoIww>lhlheDemmiamSy*lfmiii4a);A  Synapttufai 
CharacUri  of  tkt  Carboniftreui  Linustoiu  Fostili  of  Irtlajid  (iM^ 
fwirh  F,  McCoy);  ,4  5y>w/>jiJ  5i/Mrian  FotiihofIriUii»d  (\li,ti 
(with  F.  McCoy).  See  memoirs  in  Qvarl.  Joum.  Crol.  Sof.  wit. 
39;  and  CicL  ilafy  1878.  p.       with  bibliography. 

tlRILLBt  a  FretKh  term  for  an  enclosttre  In  either  iron  et 
bronze;  there  is  no  eqoivalcnl  in  English,  "  grating  "  applyiiig 
more  toahorixontal  frame  of  bars  overa  sunk  area,  and  "  grati " 
to  the  iron  ban  of  an  open  fireplace.  The  finest  examples  ol 
the  grille  are  those  known  as  the  rejas,  whidi  in  Spanish  churches 
form  the  enclosures  of  the  chapels,  such  as  the  rtja  in  the  Capilh 
Real  at  Granada  in  wrought  iron  partly  gilt  (1511).  Sinnlit 
grilles  are  employed  to  ptotett  the  ground  floor  windovs  of 
mansions  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In 
England  the  mos^  beautiful  example  is  that  in  front  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  wrought  iron.  The 
finest  grilles  in  Italy  are  the  endosnrcs  of  the  tombs  of  tbe 
Delia  Scalos  at  Verona  (end  of  13th  century),  in  Germany  tbe 
grille  of  the  cenotaph  of  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck  (eariy  lOik 
century)  and  in  France  those  which  enclose  the  Place  StaniilaiH, 
the  Place  dc  la  CaTrifire  and  the  churches  of  Nancy,  which  were 
wrought  by  Jean  Lamour  in  the  middle  of  the  i8(h  centitiy. 
Generally,  however,  throughout  Germany  the  wrought  iroo 
grilles  arv  fine  examples  of  forging,  and  they  are  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  nomtroua  fountains,  In  ihe  tytnpaiu  ef 
gateways,  and  for  the  protection  of  windovnt."  Ai  Daorig  b  the 
htaricnkirche  are  some  fine  examples  in  brass.. 

GRILLPARZER,  FRANZ  (1791-1871),  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  Austria,  was  born  in  Vienna,  on  the  ijth  of  Jaouaiy 
1791.  His  father,  severe,  pedantic,  a  staunch  uidadder  of  the 
Ubeial.  traditions  bt  tbe  reign  of  Joseph  11.,  was  an  advocate 
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if  w&m  ttudfav;  Ut  flMhir, »  aervmn.  SMy^timt  «mnui, 
beloDged  to  tbe  weQ-Lnown  mu^cal  funQy  of  Sonalehhiin. 
After  ft  daultory  editaitiOD,  Gnllpuier  entered  to  1807  tbe 
ooivenltjr  ot  Vietuut  u  >  itudeot  (rf  jurbprudence;  but  two 
mm  laur  Ut'iither  iKed,  Iwfilig  fn>j(y  fo  HnOned 
dfcunatuces,  aad  Fnao,  tte  ddnt  mm,  wu  oblifcd  to  tum 
to  privftU  tiitotiof.  Ib  iSij  be  itaived  aa  appoiauatai  in  tbe 
oaurt  libwy,  but  ■>  tbii  was  unpsid.  be  accepted  efter  lome 
nontbft  ft  decfcabip  tluU  offered  more  solid  pnxpectz.  In  tbe 
I«wer  Austifu  nvtaee  •dminittrfttion.  llumisb  tbe  influence 
W  Gnl  StacHoB,  the  minister  of  fintoce,  be  wu  in  1818  appointed 
boel  to  Uo  Honmigthcater,  and  pmnioted  to  tbe  Hofhammer 
(exdicqiier);  in  iSji  be  became  d^ector  of  the  archiva  of  tbat 
depftrtunt,  and  Ed  tas6  retired  from  Ifae  dvil  service  with  the 
Ikle  «(  H^at.  Giillpami  bad  little  oqiadty  for  an  official 
Career  ud  uguded  hi>  office  mmlj  as  a  mean*  of  iodependence. 

In  l8t7  the  fint  Mpntentaiian  trf  bii  tiafedy  Die  AknJnM 
Made  kirn  fantona,  but  before  this  be  had  written  a  long  tr^edy 
h'iambica,  Btanea  vm  Casidiem  (1807-1809),  Which  was  obviously 
nadeUed  on  Schiller^  Don  Carter;  and. even  more  promising 
mm  tbe  dnaatic  frapnenta  Sfvlaaa  and  Alfrti  det  Grosa 
CtSofO'  Dit  AhtfroK  '»  »  gruemM  "  bte>tr«gedy  "  in  the 
tEodiaic  measuiE  of  tbe  Spaniab  drama,  already  made  popHlar 
by  Adolf  UtiUner  in  bu  SckuU;  but  Grillparaa'a  worlc  is  a  play 
of  real  poetic  beauties,  and  revcUs  an  inalinct  for  dramatic 
W  tppoied  to  mCKly'  tbeatrical  effect,  «Ucfa  dtsOagiriibes  it 
from  other  "  fste-d»iM8 "  e<  tbe  day.  Unfortunately  lu 
ancceu  led  to  tbe  poet'a  bdng  dassed  for  the  best  part  ol  his 
lifft  with  fklaywrights  like  MltUner  and  Houwald.  Dit  Akmfm 
was  fallowed  by  Sapfto  (1S1&),  a  dnma  ti  a  very  different  type; 
in  dw  dai^  tfint  of  Ooetbe's  Tum,  Grfllparacr  im'A''Td  tbe 
tragedy  of  poetic  genius,  tbe  renundatlaB  of  eanbly  ba{iphiesB 
Imposed  upon  the  poet  by  his  higher  mfaion.  In  1811  appeared 
Dot  foldeue  Vliess,  a  tnlogy  which  had  been  interrupted  in  1819 
lor  tbe  death  of  the  poet's  nothM — in  a  fit  «f  dcpressian  she  bad 
taken  her  own  life— and  ft  subiequent  visit  to  Italy.  Opening 
«flb'l  poverfttl  dramatic  prelude  In  one  act,  Bar  Cit^raaid, 
GriUpftTzar  depicts  in  Die  ^rgenaalm  Jason's  adventures  in  his 
t|aest  for  the  Fleece;  while  Utdeo,  a  tragedy  of  noble  classic 
fcoportions,  contains  the  colminatiDg  events  of  the  story  which 
bad  been  ao  often  dramatized  before.  The  theme  is  similar 
to  tbat  of  Sappho,  bat  the  icsle  on  which  it  is  repRaenicd  is 
larger;  it  is  again  the  tragedy  of  tbe  Iteart's  desire,  the  conHiu 
of  tbe  simple  happy  life  with  tbat  sinfster  powdr— ^  it  genius, 
m  ambit  ion— whidi  upsns  tbe  equilibrium  of  Efe.  Tbe  end  is 
bitter  dinUtisionment,  tbe  only  consolation  renunciation. 
Uedea,  ber  revenge  stilled,  her  dittdren  dead,  bears  tbe  fatal 
Hcece  back  to  Delphi,  iriule  Jason  is  left  to  realize  the  nothing- 
kcss  of  human  striving  and  earthly  happiness. 

For  his  historical  tragedy  K9mit  OtMarj  CVkh  utid  Ende 
(1813,  but  owing  to  diftcuhics  with  the  censor,  not  perionncd 
vntQ  i835)t  Orillpaixer  chose  one  of  the  meet  piauresquc 
events  In  Austrian  domestic  history,  the  conflict  of  Ollokar 
oi  B<Aemia  with  Rudolph  von  Ifabsburg..  Witli  an  almost 
modem  realism  he  reproduced  the  motley  world  of  the  old 
cbrooidar,  at  the  same  time  not  lodng  tit^t  of  tbe  need*  of  the 
tbeatie;  the  of  Ottokar  is  but  another  text  ftom  whidi  the 
poet  preached  the  futility  <rf  endeavour  and  the  vimiiy  of 
woridly  greatness.  A  second  historical  tragedy,  Ein  treuer 
DitMrstiwtrHerm{t6i6,pt/rioTmtd  1S18).  attempts  to  embody 
a  more  beiXMC  gOspd;  but  the  subject — the  superhoman  self- 
effaeemcBt  at  Bankbanus  before  Duke  Otto  of  Meran-^roved 
too  niKorapromtiJng  an  illuitration  of  Kant^  categorical  impera- 
tive of  duty  to  be  palauble  in  the  theatre.  With  these  historical 
tragedies  began  tlie  darkest  ten  yeam  In  tbe  poet's  life.  They 
brought  bim  into  coaflkt  with  the  Austitan  censor— a  conflict 
which  grafted  on  Gdli|Mne>*a  seuklve  eetil,  and  was  aggravated 
by  Us  owB.  poaftloa  as  a  aervaal  of  the  state;  in  i8>6  he  paid  a 
iMt  to  Gofftbe  bi  Wdmar,  and  was  able  to  compare  the  en- 
Ightcned  oOmUiIom  which  prevailed  in  tbe  little  Saaon  dudiy 
Wttb  the  btrilecftml  ibfaMam  at  Vienna.  Tb  the*  tmuUet 
iMi»  aM»d  nan  «BriMi»  pMonal  «eRb«.  In  the  winter  «f 
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■<a»*t8it  be  iwd  net  fm  ittt  tbac  K«thariim  Frfihlidi 
(ifloi<-t879)>  and  tbe  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  Into  love 
OB  both  sides;  but  whether  owing  to  a  presentiment  of  nnloal 
mcompatibflity,  or  merdy  owing  to  Grillpancr'B  convictiOB  that 
iile  bad  M  bqipiaess  in  store  far  him,  be  shnnk  from  marriage. 
V^hatever  tbe  cause  may  have  been,  tbe  poet  was  phinged  into 
an  ^yss  <4  misery  and  deepeit  to  wfaicb  Us  diary  bears  bcatt- 
rending  ntewsB;  Us  tuffertoy  fouad  poetic  tipwaikia  in  tbe 
fine  cyde  of  poems  bearing  tbe  significant  title  TristU  tx  POM0 
(1*35)- 

Yel  to  these  years  weowetbecompletfaa  of  two  of  GiiUpiiier^ 
greatest  dramas,  Des  lima  unHtrlMe  WeOm  <t8^i)  and  ftr 
Tnam,eimZM»liSi^).  In  tbefbrmer  tragedy,  a  dramatisation 
of  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  he  returned  to  the  Hellenk 
world  of  Soppiit,  and  produced  «4>at  b  peAapa  tbe  finoC  of  all 
Gemua  love-trageAo.  Ifis  mastery  d  dramatic  tedinitpie 
is  here  corobioed  with  a  ripeness  of  poetic  expression  and  with 
an  insight  into  motive  which  suggests  the  modem  p^ydiologicxl 
drama  of  Hcbbel  and  Ibsen;  the  old  Creek  love-story  of  Musaeus 
is,  moreover,  endowed  with  something  (4  that  ineff^>le  poetic 
grace  which  tbe  poet  had  borrowed  from  tbe  great  ^wnidt 
poets,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  Dir  frown,  tl»  Ltbtn, 
Grillparacr's  techni^  masterpiece,  is  in  form  perhaps  even  more 
Spanish;  it  fa  also  more  of  what  Goethe  called  a  "  confession." 
"tbe  aspirations  of  Rusian,  an  ambitious  young  peasant,  are 
shadowed  forth  in  the  hero's  dream,  which  takes  up  nearly  three 
acu  of  the  play;  ultimately  Rustan  awakens  from  his  nightmare 
to  realize  the  tmth  of  Grillparzer's  own  pessimistic  doctrine 
that  all  earthly  ambitions  and  aspirations  are  vanity;  the  only 
iTue  bapfuness  is  contentment  with  one's  lot, "  desliuam  stiUw 
Frieden  and  die  schiddbdreite  Brast."  Tmm,  tim  Ldten 
was  tbe  fim  of  Crillparaer's  dnmu  wMcbdid  not  end  trai^cany, 
and  in  1838  he  produced  his  only  comedy,  Weh'  itM,  itr  Ulgl. 
But  Wtk'  dem,  dtr  tugl,  in  spite  of  Its  humour  of  ntuat^ao,  ics 
sparkling  diakigue  and  the  originality  of  Its  idea — namriy,  that 
tbe  hero  gains  Us  end  by  invandbly  telling  tlie  truth,  wbtirc  hk 
enemies  as  iilvariaUy  expect  Mm  to  be  lying— was  too  strange 
to  meet  with  approval  in  its  day.  Its  failure  was  a  blow  to  the 
poet,  who  turunl  his  bock  for  ever  on  the  German  theatre.  In 
1S36  GriUparscr  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  and  London,  In  1843  to 
Athens  and  Oonstontinople.  Then  came  the  Revolution  which 
struck  off  tbe  intellectual  fetters  under  which  Grillpartcr  and 
his  comemporarics  had  groaned  ro  Austria,  but  the  liberatioa 
came  too  late  for  him.  Honouta  were  heaped  upon  him;  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Heinricb 
Laube,  as  director  of  the  Butgibeiiter,  reinstated  his  plays  on 
the  repertory;  he  was  in  1861  elected  to  the  Austrian /f«miii<iiir; 
his  ei^tieth  birthday  was  a  national  festival,  and  when  be  died 
in  Vienna,  on  the  11st  of  January  1S71,  tlM  mourning  of  tbe 
Austrian  people  was  univcrsaL  With  the  exception  of  a  bcautilul 
fragment,  EsUier  (1861),  Grillparzer  published  no  more  dramatic 
poetry  after  the  fiasco  of  Weh'  dem,  dtr  lagl,  but  at  his  death  three 
cmnpleled  tragedies  were  found  among  his  papers.  Of  these, 
DitJudiHtm  r«fed0,  on  admirable  adaptation  from  the^nnlth, 
baa  won  a  permanent  place  in  the  German  classical  refwrtory; 
Ein  Brudenwist-im  Hause  HtAshurg  is  a  powerful  historical 
tragedy  and  LibusM  is  perhaps  tbe  ripest,  as  it  b  certainly  the 
deepest,  of  all  Grillparzer's  dramas;  the  latter  two  plays  prove 
how  much  was  lost  by  the  poet's  divorce  from  the  theatre. 

Althoa^  Grillparser  was  otKntially  a  dramatist,  hu  lyrk 
poetry  b  [n  the  Intensity  of  Its  petsonal  note  harcHy  inferior 
to  Lenau^;  and  the  bitterness  of  his  later  years  fotuid  vent  in 
biting  and  stinging  epigrams  that  spared  few  of  his  greater  coa- 
teD^nraries.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  has  left  one  powerful  short 
story,  Dtr  arme  SpUmanu  (1848),  and  a  volume  of  critical 
studies  on  tbe  Spubfc  drama,  wUcb  riiowt  bow  coamletdy 
he  had  soccMdsd  in  identifying  hiaatlf  with  tbe  SpttMl  point 
of  view. 

Grillptiaer't  bwoding,  unbalanced  temperameat,  hb  lack  of 
wil|.power.  Us  pcttlmistic  renunciation  and  theUttcmem  which 
bit  self-imposed  martyrdom  produced  in  him,  madellbn  pecoliBrly 
adq>ted  to  txpRV  tke  Bood  of  Awirta  fo  the  epoch  o(  fandlKttKd 
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he  removed  to  Cut 
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SeeC.  H.Hcrfard.5)WHiMlfaUmryJUU»Mf<f'£uMaW 
CfTm»Hf  (pp.  in-119.  I8I)6).  .4  CaialotMolpnmHibMkt. . .  far 
■ritrrr  htarau  the  mum  «/  CnHwUi  (ed.  A.  B.  Grimaldi},  printed 
My,  and  Anee'a  teprim  of  TiMt  MitaHmmy. 

GRUUUH,  aHnrAHn  PRAIGBHO  (i0ab-t6Be).  ItaHan 
architect  and  painter,  named  U  BolagncK  ftom  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  a  relative  of  the  Caracci  family,  under  whom  it  is 
presumed  he  studied  first.  He  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  AlbanL 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  waaappeinted  aichitect  to  Pope  Paul  V., 
and  was  also  patronized  by  succeeding  popes.  Towards  1648 
he  was  invited  to  France  by  Catdinal  hlauiin,  and  for  about 
two  years  was  employed  in  buildings  for  that  miniiter  and  for 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  fresco-painting  in  the  Louvn,  His  cdour 
was  Strang,  aomewhat  exoeasive  in  the  tiae  ol  gicea;  hit  toocfa 
light.  He  painted  history,  portrait!  and  landscapes— tbe  last 
with  predilection,  especially  in  bis  advanced  years— and  enculcd 
engravings  and  etdungs  from  his  own  landscapes  and  from 
those  of  Titian  and  the  Canted.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Academy  at  St  Luke;  and  hi  that  city  be 
died  on  the  18th  of  November  16S0,  In  Ugh  repute  not  only 
for  his  artistic  skill  but  for  his  upright  and  charitable  deeds. 
H isson  Alessandro  assisted  bim  both  in  painting  and  in  engraving. 
Paintings  by  Grimaldi  are  preserved  in  tbe  Quirinal  and  Vatican 
palaces,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Martino  a'Uonti;.theie  is  also 
a  scries  of  his  landscapes  in  the  Cofamna  Gallery. 

GRIIIALDI,  JOSEPH  (1779-1837),  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  downs,  was  bom  m  London  on  tbe  18th  of  December 
■  779.  Ihc  son  of  an  Italian  actor.  When  less  than  two  years 
old  he  was  brought  upon  tbe  stage  at  Drury  Lane;  at  the  age 
of  three  he  began  to  appear  at  Sadler's  Wells;  and  be  did  not 
finally  retire  until  1818.  As  tbe  down  of  pantomime  be  was 
considered  without  im  equal,  bis  greatest  success  being  in 
Mother  Cook,  at  Covcnt  Garden  (1806  and  often  revived). 
Grimaldi  died  on  the  jist  of  May  1837. 

His  Uemoirt  in  two  volumes  (183^  were  edited  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

GRIHKfi,  SARAH  HOORB  (179^1875)  ■»)  ARGEURA 
BHIIiY  (1S0S-1879),  American  reformers,  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina— Sarah  on  the  6th  of  November  179),  and 
Angelina  00  tbe  aolh  of  February  1805— were  daughters  of 
John  Fochcreau  Crimki  fiTjs-iSio),  nn  artillery  ofhoer  in  the 
Continental  army,  a  Jurist  of  some  distmclion,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  and  a  slave-holder. 

Thdr  older  brother,  TbowaS  Siutb  Griiik£  (17B6-1834), 
vas  bom  in  Charleston;  graduated  at  Vale  tn  1S07;  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  in  1816-1830  was  a  member  of  tbe  slate 
Senate,  in  which  he,  almost  aione  of  the  proniineat  lawyers  of 
the  state,  opposed  ntilliiicatloR;  he  strongly  advocated  spelling- 
reform,  temperance  and  absolute  non-resistance,  and  published 
Addreues  OH  Scitnce,  Education  and  LUtratuft  ftSji).  Hia  early 
intdlcaual  influence  9n  Sarah  was  strong. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  Sush  was  godmother  to  her  sister 
Angdina.  Sanh  In  iSit  revisited  Phifatddirfiia,  whither  she 
had  acrompanied  her  father  on  his  last  iUnese,  and  there,  having 
been  already  disaalialicd  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  with 
the  Presbyterian,  she  became  a  Quaker;  so,  too,  did  Angelina, 
wfao  Joined  her  in  1S20.  Both  aiuert  {Angelina  fint)  soon  grew 
Into  a  beUd  in  Immediate  abolitloo,  strongly  censutd  by  many 
Quakers,  who  were  even  more  shocked  by  a  sympathetic  letter 
^ted  "  8th  Month,  joth,  1835  "  written  by  Angelina  to  W.  L. 
Garrison,  followed  hi  i8j6  by  her  Appeal  to  Iki  CArutitfn  Ifrair* 
tf  ikt  and  at  the  eiMl  of  that  year,  h/  u  £^sife  to  ihs 
Cicriy  ^  Ikt  SctUtm  SliOa,  written  by  Sarah,  who  now 
thorou^y  agreed  irith  ber  younger  sister.  In  the  same  year, 
at  the  inviution  o(  Elixur  Wright  (1804-1885),  cotTe^ionding 
■eoetaiy  of  tbe  American  Anti-Slavery  Sodety,  Angelina, 
accompanied  fay  Sanh,  bcgu  givfais  laUet  on  slavery,  first  in 
private  and  then  hi  public,  w  thai  tn  i8}t.  «ben  they  set  to 
work  in  Masaachusctts,  they  had  to  secure  the  use  of  Urge  halls. 
Their  speaking  from  public  phufonns  resulted  in  a  letter  issued 
by  some  members  of  the  General  AiaodaliOB  of  Congregational 
Uinkim  af  MaMachusalia,  alUag  on  tbe  detgy  to  ckae  their 
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ckurcbn  to  women  exhartcn;  Garriion  denoanced  the  attack 
ea  the  GnakA  aiaten  and  Whittier  ridkokd  K  ia  hit  poem 
*"n»  Putotal  Latter."  Angeiu  poiiit«l^  answered  Mias 
SmAm  m  At  Sieve  QiutliM  (1837)  in  lettcf»In  the  Libttator. 
Sanbt  -mbo  had  never  foriotten  that  ber  studies  had  been 
cuitailcd  because  abe  was  a  girl,  coBLributcd  to  the  Bouon 
f^ceMsrpapenoo  "  The  Pievince  of  W<»Ban  "  and  pvbUalwd 
icMM  M  At  CtnditiM  ef  Wcmm  and  Ok  EfwaHly  tf  Ot  Stau 
(i838H~the  ml  beginning  «<  the  "  woman^  righta  "  movaacnt 
in  America,  and  at  tlic  time  a  dnise  of  anxiety  to  Whittier  and 
etheiB,  vdio  niged  upon  the  siateis  the  prior  importance  of  the 
uitMavcry  canse.  In  1838  AageUna  married  Theodore  Dwight 
Wdd  (iSqj^i89s),  «  icfdnntr  ud  abolitIa&  ontor  and  pam- 
pUeteo',  who  had  taken  part  Jb  tlia  farantis  Lane  Semlnury 
debatA  in  1894,  had  left  the  Seminary  for  the  lecture  platform 
when  the  anti-slavery  society  was  br^ca  up  by  the  Lane  trustees, 
but  had  lost  his  voice  in  1836  and  bad  become  editor  of  the 
paUfcuisBk  «i  tke  Auvicu  Ant)-Slaveiy  Society^  Tbey 
Kved,  vitb  Saiah.  at  Fort  Lee,  New  Jetsey,  in  1838-1840,  then 
on  a  farm  at  BelleviUe,  New  Jersey,  and  then  conducted  a  school 
for  black  and  white  alike  at  Eagleiwood,  near  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jtaey,  from  1854  to  1864.  Removing  to  Hyde  Park, 
IfaMdniMtts,  the  thisa  wen  onpkqnd  In  Dr  Lewis's  school. 
Tbere  Sarah  died  am  the  13rd  of  December  1873 ,  and  Angelina 
«n  the  a6th  of  October  1879.  Both  sisters  Indulged  in  vatious 
"  fads  " — Giahsm's  diet,  bloomer-wearing,  absolute  noit-resist- 
aoce.  AngeUna  did  do  pnUie  speaking  after  ber  marriage, 
■m  at  Panqrivaah  Hall  (nOuMpfafa),  destroyed  fey  a  mob 
immediately  after  ber  address  then;  but  bmides  her  domestic 
and  school  dutieB  she  was  full  of  tender  charity.  Sarah  at  Hie 
age  of  63  was  still  eager  to  study  law  or  medicine,  or  to  do  some- 
tUnt  to  aid  her  aet;  at  7$  she  iranslated  and  abridged  Lamar- 
tinc^Weof  loan^  An. 

See  CathcAirH.B!ney.nkr&MWAiArs  (Boston.  1885). 

SSnOf.  FUnUCR  HXUEBXHISI,  Bahw  vok  (1773-1807). 
French  author,  the  son  of  a  German  pastor,  was  bom  at  Ratjsbon 
«D  the  aAth  df  December  it>3.  He  studied  at  tbe  UnivcTsity 
of  Lripsfg,  irfien  he  cam*  under  the  Infhcsce  of  Ooltsched  and 
of  J.  A.  Ernest^  to  sriiom  he  wn  largely  faidebted  for  his  critical 
appreciation  of  cluneal  literature.  When  nineteen  be  produced 
a  tragedy,  Bamist,  witich  met  with  some  success.  After  two  years 
of  study  he  rcttuiied  to  Rstbben,  where  he  was  attached  to  tbe 
bouehold  ofCenotSclNMbeig.  In  i748hcaceompaided Augnst 
Hdwikh,  CoBt  FMoen,  to  Parb  as  secretaiy,  arid  he  is  said 
hf  Rousseau  to  have  acted  for  some  thne  as  ruder  to  Frederick, 
the  yevng  Itereditaiy  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha.  flis  acquaintance 
with  Rousseau,  tbiouiJi  a  nutna]  empathy  in  regard  to  musical 
wtten,  sooa  ripened  into  intimate  fttenthddp,  and  led  to  a  dose 
■MOdatlba  with  the  nicydopaedBts.  He  nirfdiy  obtidned  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  acquired  bo 
perfectly  the  tone  and  scDtiments  of  the  society  in  wliich  be 
moved  that  aD  ntariu  of  his  foreign  origin  and  training  seemed 
flOaced.  Awittypam^let  cntftled  U  Pt»  PmpkUt  it  Beth- 
wiiMnia  (17531,  written  by  him  la  defence  of  Xtuian  asagalnst 
French  open,  otabGshed  bh  litetary  reputation.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  origfti:  of  the  pampEiIet  is  partly  to  be  acanmtcd  for  by 
Us  vebcraent  passton*  for  MQe  Fd,  the  prima  domia  of  the 
luHu  ompaay.  In  1753  Grimtt,  following  the  example  of  the 
abbC  Rayitat,  began  a  literaty  coire^iondence  with  various 
Oertm sovendlgna.  RaynafsIetters.ffffMvOn/tafranw,  ceased 
early  io  17J5.  With  the  aid  of  fricmk,  espedally  of  Diderot 
aad  Hue  d'Etrinay,  during  his  temporary  absences  from  France, 
Grfaun  Unself  canied  on  the  contspondence,  whidi  consisted 
of  two  letters  a  nontfa,  imtfl  T773,  and  eventually  counted  among 
his  subscribers  Githafne  n.  of  Russia,  Stanislas  Ponlatowski, 
king  of  Poland,  and  many  princes  of  the  smaller  German  States. 

*  Weld  was  the  author  of  several  anti-tlavery  book*  which  had 
comideiable  Inflnencc  at  the  rime-  Among  thera  are  Tke  BibU 
attbui  SImwty  UBsj),  Awminu  SmertMitU  (1839), a  collection 
o{  enracts  (nm  Southern  papcts,  ami  Siarerj  ami  Ah*  lultrnal  Sbm 
Ttadt  i*  Ou  V.S.  (1B41). 

'  RouMcau's  account  of  this  affair  [jCoti^mmUf  2nd  pan.  8th 
book)  mist  be  raccived  with  caution. 


It  wasprobablyln  1734  that  Grimm  waslntroduced  by  Rousseau 
to  Madame  d'£pinay,  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  liaisim 
which  led  to  an  bracondlable  niptuK  between  him  and  Rousseau. 
Rousseau  waa  hiduced  by  Us  rcaentmeBt  to  give  in  his  CoM/ciHoiw 
a  wholly  mendadous  portrait  of  Grimm's  character.  In  1755, 
after  the  death  of  Count  Friesen,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Saae  and  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  Grimm  became  ntritmn 
du  eoatmandewtaUt  to  the  duke  of  OH  cans,  and  la  tliis  capadty 
he  accompanied  Marshal  d'Estrtaob  the  campaign  of  Westpbalia 
In  1754^57-  He  was  named  envoy  of  the  town  of  Frankfort 
at  the  court  of  France  in  1759,  but  vras  deprived  of  his  oAce  fw 
criUdring  the  eomie  de  BrogUe  in  a  dequtch  intercepted  by^ 
Louis  XV.  He  «■»  made  a  baron  irf  the  B<^  Roomo  EmiHre 
In  1775.  Hb  faitrodiicilon  to  Catherine  II,  <rf  Russia  todt  ^ce 
at  St  I>etetsburg  in  1773,  when  he  was  in  the  suite  of  Wilhelnuoe 
of  HessC'Darmstadt  on  the  occasion  o(  her  marriage  to  the 
ccaievit(A  Pkul.  He  became  minister  of  Saxe-Gotfaa  at  the 
court  of  Fnoce  hi  177*>  but  in  1777  he  again  left  Parts  on  a  visit 
Io  St  IVtmbnrg,  where  he  remained  for  ncariy  a  year  in  daily 
intercoune  with  Catherine.  He  acted  u  Paris  agent  for  the 
empress  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art,  and  executed  nun; 
confidential  commssfons  for  her.  In  r783  and  the  ftdlowing 
yean  he  tost  his  two  most  Intlmat^Maids,  Mme  d'f^nay  and 
Didcrat.  In  1791  be  emigrated,  and  In  the  not  year  settled 
In  Gotha,  where  his  poverty  was  rriieved  by  Catherine,  who  In 
1796  appointed  him  minister  of  Russia  at  Hamburg.  On  tbe 
death  <rf  the  empress  Catlwrine  he  took  refuge  with  Mme 
d*£|)lna/s  fnnddan|(liter,  Emtlie  de  Bcbunc^  comtesse  de 
BttdL  Grimm  had  alwayi  fnterotcd  himself  In  bn,  and  had 
procured  ber  dowry  from  tbe  empxen  Catherine.  She  now 
received  him  with  the  Utmost  kindness.  He  died  at  Gotha  on 
tbe  19th  of  December  1807. 

Tbe  correspondence  of  Grimm  was  strictly  confidential,  and 
was  not  divulged  durbig  Ms  lifetime.  It  embraces  nearly  the 
whole  period  from  1750  to  1790,  but  tbe  later  volumes,  1773  to 
1790,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  hia  secretary,  Jakob  Hdnrich 
Udaler.  At  first  be  contented  himself  with  mumenting  ttte 
chief  current  views  in  Uteratun  and  u1  and  indicating  very 
sSghtly  tbe  contrats  of  the  prindpal  new  books,  but  gtadually 
his  criticisms  became  more  ettended  and  trenchant,  and  he 
touched  on  nearly  every  subject— political,  literary,  artistic, 
sodal  and  reBgious— wMdi  interested  tbe  Paittian  sodety  of 
(he  time.  His  notices  of  contemporaries  are  somewiiat  seven, 
and  be  ediibits  tbe  fdUts  and  selfishness  of  the  sodety  in  which 
he  moved;  but  be  was  unbiassed  in  his  literary  judgments,  and 
time  bas  only  served  to  confirm  bis  criticisms.  In  style  and 
manner  <rf  expresrion  be  is  tborouf^ly  French.  He  is  generally 
somewhataMinhItappfedation,but  hlsliteniy  lastebdelicale 
and  subtle;  and  ft  was  tbe  ^nion  of  Sainte-Betive  that  the 
quality  <>f  his  thought  in  his  t>cst  moments  will  compare  not 
unfavourably  even  with  that  of  Votuire.  His  reUgfous  aad 
philosophical  opinions  were  entirdy  negative. 

Crinim's  Corre^pondanie  lilliraire,  jihihiiyphi'luf  rl  cilique  .  .  ., 
dtp'i'i  17S3  jmqu'tn  176(1,  was  Liliitd,  with  many  cxiibions,  by 

LIS.  A.  ^u.ird  and  published  at  I'aria  in  1813.  in  6  vols.  8vo; 
ri^nie  p,iriie.  de  tjji  i  J^Ss,  in  1812  in  5  vols.  8vo;  and  Iroisitme 
portK.  pendail  unt  porlie  dei  annies  /77J  el  1776,  el  prnianf  Itt  anniet 
jjSi  i  i7go  itu.tusxve«ie»i,  in  1813  in  5  vd*.  8vo.  A  supplementary 
volume  appeared  in  1814;  the  whole  corrckpondeocc  wa*  collected 
and  published  by  M.  Jules  Tascbereau,  with  tbe  atsiitaoce  of  Ai 
Cbnud^, ij\aNoiaeIletaitiBn,TemiieetinistioMiikmt^tiiro^b»,  aatc 
des  notes  rl  ies  (elaireissemtnti.  et  oH  a\  tnwuM  f^Miet  pmcr  lis 
fremitre  foil  les  phrases  svpptimtes  par  la  ctnswe  imptriaU  (Psrit, 
1839,  15  vols.  8vo);  and  the  Correspondantt  inUite,  tt  recMeil  it 
UUres,  boisies,  morteaux,  el  }racmcr.U  relrMukit  pat  la  etnsure 
imbtriaie  en  1812  el  1S13  was  publisiicd  in  1839.  The  standard 
edition  b  that  of  M.  Tourneux  (16  vols..  1877-1881).  Grimm's 
Mimeire  hisloriipie  lur  t'oripnt  at  Us  suite$  de  nun  aUackemtnl  pvm 
VimpiratrUe  Calkerine  11  tuigit'  an  MUf  it  *a  majetU  iatpirialt, 
and  Catherine's  correspondence  with  Grimm  (t774.-'i796}  ware  ptib- 
lishcd  by  J.  Grot  in  1880,  in  the  CeUtctiatt  of  the  Rusnan  Imptrial 
Historical  Society.  Shi?  treats  him  very  famitfsrty,  and  calls  him 
Wr.i;lite,  Gcorccs  Dandin.  4c.  At  the  time  of  the  Revoltitian  she 
be.  ■..I  'i  tiiiii  tri  ric-iroy  t  Ir'Ut'rs,  liut  ht  refused,  and  after  hi* death 
thi.>  tttrp  rtturncd  to  St  ri::i:ia!)Lir;;.  Gtimm's  ude  of  the  core- 
•poodcocc.  howtnfet ,  is  only  .partially  preserved.   He  sign*  hiniKlf 
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"Pknnnr."  Some o(  Grimm'a ktten. boMn the oOnBl cont- 
■Mmdence,  are  incliided  in  the  edition  ol  M.  Toameus:  Mben  ere 
conulned  in  the  £rteiHrs«(e*fiMer  UrpvumiUUtal  K.  von  Bcehtoli- 
IiAb.  edited  (Beriln.  19W)  by  Count  C.  Obewdorff.  Secal«o  Mme 
d'Epinay'*  lUmtim;  RoMKau's  Ctn^niMu;  the  mtios  con' 
tained  in  the  editions  quoted;  E.Scbetcr,  MMhot  Grimm  (18S;); 
Saifttc-Bcuve.  CammMdw&nMi.vol.vii.  For  further  work*  bean  ng 
tm  subject,  tee  K.  A.  Geoivea.  AicdTKk  JMdUor  GrteM  (HiMiver 
•ad  Ldpng.  iwh 

QRin,  JACOB  LUDWIQ  URL  (1TI5-1S63).  Gennu 
philologist  snd  mytbologist,  wu  born  on  the  4th  oE  January 
178s  at  Hanau,  io  Hcsse-Cassd.  Hts  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
died  while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  mother  was  left  with  very 
small  means;  but  het  ustcr,  who  was  lady  of  the  chamber  to 
the  taDdgra^dne  of  Hesse,  he^>ed  to  support  and  oducata  her 
numerous  family.  Jacob,  wiiii  his  younger  brother  Wiibdm 
(bom  on  the  a4ih  of  February  17S6),  was  scot  in  1798  to  the 
public  school  at  CaaicL  In  1801  he  proceeded  to  the  university 
of  Marburg,  wbm  be  studied  law,  a  profession  for  which  he  had 
been  destined  by  his  father.  His  brotber  joined  him  at  Maibuig 
A  year  latec,  having  just  recovered  from  a  long  ani|  severe  iUncss, 
and  likewise  began  the  study  of  law.  Up  to  this  time  Jacob 
Grimm  had  been  actuated  only  by  a  general  thirst  for  knowledge 
ud  his  ener^ct  had  not  found  ai^  aim  beyond  the  practical  one 
of  making  Umself  a  pooition  in  Kfe.  The  first  definite  impulse 
came  from  the  lectures  of  Savlgny,  the  celebrated  investigator 
of  Roman  Uw,  who,  as  Grimm  himself  says  (in  the  preface  to 
the  Deutsche  GrawtmaUk),  first  taught  him  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  study  any  science.  Savigny's  lectures  also  awakened 
in  him  that  love  for  Ustorical  and  antiquarian  investigation 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  work.  Then  followed  personal 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  In  Savigny's  Vfll-provided  library  that 
Grimm  first  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Bodmcr's  edition  of  the 
Old  German  minnesingers  and  other  early  texts,  and  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  penetrate  further  into  the  obscurities  and  baU-revealed 
mysteries  of  their  language.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  Savigny,  who  had  removed  to  Paris, 
to  help  him  in  his  literary  work.  Grimm  passed  a  very  happy 
time  in  Paris,  strengthening  his  taste  for  the  literatures  of  the 
middle  ages  by  his  studies  in  the  Paris  libraries.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Cassel,  where  his  mother  and 
Wilhelm  had  settled,  the  latter  having  finished  his  studies. 
The  next  year  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  war  office  with 
the  vtry  small  salary  of  100  thaleis.  One  of  his  grievances  was 
that  be  had  to  eicfaangc  bis  stylbh  Paris  suit  for  a  stiff  uniform 
and  pigtail.  But  be  had  full  leisure  for  the  prpsecniion  of  bis 
studies.  In  1808,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  wu 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  private  library  of  Jerome 
Buonaftarte,  king  of  Westphalia,  into  which  Hesse-Cauel  had 
been  incorporated  by  Napoleon.  Jerome  appointed  him  an 
auditor  to  the  sute  coundl,  while  he  retained  his  other  posL 
His  salary  was  increased  in  a  short  interval  from  aooe  to  400O 
francs,  and  his  official  duties  were  hardly  more  than  nominaL 
After  the  expulsion  of  Jerome  and  the  reinsialment  of  an  elector, 
Grimm  was  appointed  in  1813  secretary  of  legation,  to  accompany 
ibe  Hessian  minister  to  (he  headquarters  of  the  allied  army, 
in  1814  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  demand  restitution  of  the  books 
carried  oS  by  the  French,  and  in  1S14-1815  he  attended  the 
coagren  of  Vienna  as  secretary  of  lotion.  On  his  return  he 
waa  i^aln  sent  to  Paris  on  the  same  errand  as  before.  Meanwhile 
Wilhelm  had  received  an  appointment  In  the  Cassel  library,  and 
in  1S16  Jacob  was  made  second  librarian  under  V&lkeL  On  the 
death  of  Vtilkel  in  i8i8  the  brothers  expected  to  be  advanced 
to  the  fiiu  and  second  libnuiaosbips  respectively,  and  were 
much  dissatisfied  when  the  first  place  waa  given  to  Rommel, 
keeper  of  the  archives.  So  they  removed  next  year  to  CWtiogen, 
where  Jaadi  received  the  ^>pointment  of  profcvor  and  librarian, 
Wilhelm  that  of  nnder-librarian.  Jacob  Grimm  lectured  on 
legal  antiquities,  historical  grammar,  literary  history,  and 
diplomatics,  explained  Old  German  poems,  and  commented  on 
the  GmHonia  ol  Tadtus.  At  this  period  be  i>  described  as  small 
■Ad  Kvdy  in  fignie,  with  a  harsb  voioe,  speaking  a  broad  Ucnian 
(BakO.  Hb  pownful  memory  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
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manuscifpt  which  bumI  German  prafessorsrelron,  andbeqnka 
extempore,  referring  only  occa^onalty  to  a  few  names  and  datea 
writtenonaslipof  paper.  He  himself  regretted  tbatbehadbeguB 
the  work  of  tcacUnt  M  late  in  life;  and  as  a  lectunr  bt  waa  mt 
•ttGcenful:  lie  had  no  idea  of  digesting  his  facts  and  snltlag 
them  to  the  comprcheniionof  his  hearefB;aiid  even  the  brilliaat, 
terse  and  doquent  passages  which  aboundin  his  writings  hictBucfa 
of  their  effect  when  jerked  oat  in  the  midst  of  a  king  n.-rmy  of  dry 
facts.  In  1837,  being  one  of  tbe  smn  profeasois  wboiiiBed-* 
protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover's  abiogatien  of  the  em- 
Uitudon  established  some  years  before,  he  was  dismissed  from  faia 
professonblp,  and  banished  from  tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
He  returned  to  Cassel  together  with  hb  brother,  iriio  bad  alto 
■iVKdtbcproUst,andraiaainadthex«tfll,IntS40,tlwy  accepted 
an  iavitation  froai  ibe  king  of  Pratsia  to  maove  to  Boliii. 
where  they  both  received  professotsbips,  and  were  elected 
members  ct  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  behig  under  any 
oUicttion  to  lecture,  Jacob  seldom  did  so,  but  together  with  Ua 
brother  worked  at  tbe  great  dictionary.  During  their  stay  at 
Caasd  Jacob  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  atadgny, 
where  he  read  papers  on  the  most  varied  subjects.  The  bat 
known  of  these  are  those  on  Lacbmaon,  Schiller,  and  faia  brother 
Wilbelm  (who  died  in  1859)*  on  <M  age,  and  on  tbe  ofigiB  ol 
toigusge.  He  alw  describod  bis  {mpscssions  of  ItaBan  and 
Somdinavian  tiavd,  Intenpeniag  hii  more  general  ofaaonraliKmv 
with  linguistic  detaHs,  as  b  the  case  in  all  his  works. 

Grimmdiedin  1863,  working  up  to  the  last.  He  Was  never  HI, 
and  worked  on  all  day,  without  baateand  without  pause.  Hewas 
not  at  aD  impatinit  of  Intcmititjim,  but  acened  talber  to  ba 
refreshed  by  It,  returning  to  hii  witrk  witbout  effort.  He  wiw« 
for  the  press  with  great  rapidity,  sod  banUy  ever  made  correc- 
tion*. He  never  revised  whu  he  bad  written,  remuking  with 
a  certain  wonder  of  his  brother,  "  Wilhelm  reads  biS  mannsciipts 
over  again  before  sending  dem  to  presal "  His  tenqxnment 
was  uniformly  cheerful,  and  ha  wu  easily  aHOML  Outside  hia 
own  special  work  be  bad  a  narked  taste  for  bouny.  The 
spirit  which  animated  his  work  is  best  described  by  bimsdf  st  the 
tod  of  his  autobiography.  "  Nearly  all  my  bbouta  have  been 
devoted,  cither  direcUy  or  indirectly,  to  the  investigation  of  our 
earlier  language,  poetry  and  lava.  These  studies  may  have 
appeared  to  many,  and  may  still  appear,  useless;  to  me  they 
have  alw^  seemed  a  noble  and  cameat  task,  definitely  and 
insq>arably  connecled  with  oar  commcM  fathcriand.  and  cal- 
culated to  foster  the  k)ve  of  it.  Uy  principle  bas  always  been  in 
these  investigations  to  underrvalue  nothing,  but  to  uiUite  tlw 
small  for  the  iUuitratloa  of  tbe  great,  the  popular  tradition  for 
the  eluddiitioo  of  tbe  written  monuments." 

Tbe  purely  sdentific  side  of  Grimm's  charactn  developed 
slowly.  He  seems  to  have  fell  the  want  of  definite  prindfdea  of 
etymology  witbout  being  able  to  discover  them,  and  indeed  even 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  grammar  (1819)  be  seems  to  be  often 
groping  in  the  dark.  As  early  as  1815  we  find  A.  W.  Scblegci 
reviewing  the  AUdtiUstAe  Weidtr  (a  periodical  published  by  tho 
two  brothers)  very  severely,  condemning  the  lawless  etymological 
combinations  it  contained,  and  insisting  on  the  [necessity  of  strict 
ptulolopcal  method  and  a  fundamental  bvestigatioa  of  tbe  laws 
of  language,  especially  in  tbe  correspondence  of  sounds.  This- 
criticism  is  said  to  have  bad  a  considerable  intuencx  on  tbe  direc- 
tion of  Grimm's  studies. 

The  first  work  fae  published,  Cber  dm  aildaOtdun  Utulv 
tesanf  (tSii),  was  of  a  purely  literary  character.  Yet  oven  in 
this  essay  Grimm  showed  that  Uimntsang  and  UeuUnamg 
were  really  one  form  of  poetiy,  of  which  they  merely  represented 

discovery  of  tbe  invariable  divUon  of  the  lud  ists  three  straphk 

parts. 

His  text-editions  were  mostly  prepared  In  common  with 
his  brother.  In  iSn  they  publidted  the  two  ancient  frsgmenU 
of  the  BildeinnddM  and  the  Weiuainauur  GtUt,  Jaeob 
having  disooveced  what  till  then  bad  never  been  swpscted— the 
alliteration  in  these  poems.  However,  Jacob  had  Bttle  taste  for 
ten-cditln|,  and,  as  he  Umidf  conieaed.  0>e  jmlvins  ti  » 
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cMded  text  gm  hte  link  plenure.  H*  tfacfcfore  left  this 
depvtmeitt  to  uhen.  opecially  LachmanBt  who  Boon  tuned 
hi*  brSliut  critical  SeaiuB,  trained  in  tbescvuvKbool  of  ducical 
philatacy,  to  Old  sod  Middle  High  Cemun  poetry  utd  meUe. 
Both  bntben  were  attncted  from  tbe  beginniiig  by  mil  nttional 
poetry,  vbethet  in  tllc  form  of  epics,  ballads  or  popular  talet. 
They  puUisbed  in  t8i6~i8i8  an  analysis  and  critical  siTling  of 
tbe  oldest  epk  Imditiona  of  tbe  Goonanic  noes  uoder  the  title  of 
Bntsckt  Satm.  At  tbe  tame  time  (hey  cdBscted  all  the  popular 
tales  they  coald  find,  partly  from  the  months  of  the  people, 
lurtTy  from  manuscripts  and  books,  and  published  in  iSi  1-1815 
tbe  first  editioo  of  those  Kiada-Mti  Hausm/lrslun  vUch  have 
carried  tbe  name  of  the  brotboi  Grimm  into  every  household 
<rf  the  dvQized  world,  and  founded  the  adence  of  folk-lore.  The 
closely  allied  subject  of  the  satirical  beast  epk  of  tbe  middle  ages 
nlso  bad  a  great  charm  for  Jacob  Grimm,  and  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  ReinMarl  Ptaht  in  1834.  His  first  contribution  to 
mythology  was  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  the  Eddaic  song*, 
undertaken  conjointly  with  hishrother,  published  In  tSiSi which, 
liowever,  was  not  followed  by  any  more.  The  first  edition  of  his 
Deabckt  Ifyttologu  appeared  in  1835,  This  great  work  covers 
the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  tracing  the  mythology  and 
kilpentitions  of  the  <dd  Teutons  hack  to  the  very  dawn  of  direct 
evidence,  and  followi&g  their  decay  and  loss  down  to  tbe  popular 
tcaditions,  tales  and  expressions  in  which  they  stQI  linger. 

Alibou^  by  the  introduction  of  the  Code  Napolfon  Into 
Westphalia  Grimm's  legal  studies  were  made  practically  barren, 
be  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  law  and 
national  Institutions,  as  the  truest  ezponenti  (tf  the  lite  and 
character  a(  a  people.  By  the  publication  On  181S)  of  his 
SetkUaUtrlhUmtT  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  historical  study 
of  the  old  Teutonic  laws  and  constitutions  which  was  continued 
with  brQliant  success  by  Ceorg  L.  Maurer  and  others.  In  this 
ivoik  Grimm  showed  the  Importance  of  a  linguistic  study  of  the 
old  laws,  and  the  l^t  that  can  be  thrown  on  many  »  dark 
passage  In  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  words  and 
expressions  in  the  other  old  cognate  dialects.  He  also  knew 
how — and  Ibis  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  valuable  part  of 
his  work— to  trace  the  qiirit  of  the  taws  in  countless  allusions 
and  sayings  which  occur  in  the  old  pocma  and  sagas,  or  even 
survive  in  modern  colloquialisms. 

Of  all  his  more  general  works  the  boldest  and  mo«t  far-reaching 
b  his  CtsdikUe  Str  JeulsckeH  Sftaebt,  where  at  the  same  time 
the  linguistic  clement  is  most  distinctly  brought  forward.  The 
subject  of  the  work  is,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  the  hbtory  which 
lies  bidden  in  the  words  o[  the  German  language — the  oldest 
national  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  determined  by  means  of 
language,  For  this  purpose  he  laboriously  coUccla  the  satttcred 
Hordsand  allusions  to  be  found  in  classical  wrlters.and  endeavours 
t«  detemioc  the  rdations  in  which  the  German  language  stood 
to  thow  of  tbe  Getse,  Hiractans,  Scythians,  and  many  cAber 
nations  whose  languages  are  known  only  by  doublfutly  identified, 
often  extrcraely  corrupted  remains  preserved  by  Greek  and 
Latin  aMhon.  Giimm's  results  have  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  wider  range  of  comparison  and  Improved  methods  of 
investigation  which  now  characterize  hngitbtlc  science,  and 
many  of  tHe  questioiia  raised  by  bin  wiU  probaUy  for  ner 
remain  olncuie;  but  his  book  wiH  always  be  one  ol  the  most 
favitful  and  suggestive  that  have  ever  be«i  written. 

Ctiua'^  famous  Dtidtdtt  CremmaHk  wa«  tbe  outcomo  of  bis 
purely  philoiogicat  work.  The  labours  of  past  geneiatiOns — 
from  the  bnmanlsts  oawardft— had  collected  aa  enormous 
mam  of  laateriab  in  tbe  shape  of  lext-editiooa,  dictionaries 
and  grammus,  akbough  moat  of  it  was  uncritical  and  often 
nntmst worthy.  Something  had  even  been  done  in  tbe  way 
of  cdtnparisan  and  tbe  determmation  of  general  laws,  and  the 
ooaception  of  a  comparative  Teutonic  grammar  had  been  dearly 
grasped  by  the  illuatrfoua  Enghahman  George  Hickea,  at  the 
frrtTnirfng  of  the  tlih  century,  and  partly  carried  out  by  him 
hs  hia  Tkmwnu.  Ten  Kate  ia  Holland  had  afurMids  made 
nfoabk  coaiributioaa  to  the  kistoiy  and  comfrison  of  the 
TMonklaiituacai.  Even  GrimnUmdl  did  bM  at  first  inteiid 
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to  fadnde  aU  tb«  InittiCM  IB  Us  trtbum^;  bm  he  MM  Ibnaf 
that  Old  High  Germaa  postdated  Gothii^  that  the  Uter  slagei 
of  Cwman  could  not  be  uaderstood  without  the  help  of  tbe  Low 
German  dialecti,  indndiag  English,  and  that  tbe  rich  Uterature 
of  Scandinavia  could  as  little  be  ignored.  Thefirat  editieaef  the 
first  part  of  the  Crammar,  which  antaared  in  1819,  and  is  now 
csOremdy  tare,  treated  of  tbe  inflections  of  all  tbote  Unguages, 
together  with  a  general  introduction,  in  which  be  vindicated  tbe 
Importance  of  aa  histotkil  Rudy  of  tlw  German  laago^  against 
the  a  priori,  quasi-philosophical  methods  then  in  vogue. 

In  i8>s  this  voluine  appealed  ia  a  second  editioo'-reaUy  a 
new  work,  for,  as  Crimm  himself  eays  in  the  preface,  it  cost  him 
mtte  leflectioa  to  atow  down  tbe  first  crop  to  the  ground.  Tbe 
eddccUaanee  between  the  two  Hagw  of  Grimm's  development 
hi  theae  two  editions  is  significantly  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  while 
the  first  editiea  givcs  only  the  infleciioas.  In  the  second  volume 
phonology  takca  up  no  fewer  than  600  pages,  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  volume.  Grimm  had,  at  teat,  awakened  to  the  fuH 
amvlctioil  that  all  lOand  phOology  nust  be  baaed  on  rigorous 
adhetfon  to  the  laws  of  soond^hange,  and  he  never  afterwards 
swemd  from  this  princifJe,  which  gave  to  all  his  investigallonit 
even  In  their  boldest  flights,  that  Iron-boand  consistency,  and 
that  force  of  conviction  which  distinguish  science  from  dilettante- 
in»i  up  to  Gifmm'a  time  phiblogy  was  Dothlng  but  a  more  «c 
less  bboriooi  and  consdeatiotB  dilettaatdsm,  with  occasional 
flashes  of  scientific  inspiration;  be  made  it  Into  a  sdence.  His 
advance  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  Influence  of  his 
contemporary  R.  Rask.  Rash  was  bom  two  yean  later  than 
Crimm,  hut  hb  tematkaUe  precocity  gave  him  somewhat  tbe 
start.  Even  in  Gtimm^  first  editions  his  loetaadlc  paradigms  are 
based  entirely  on  Ra^'s  grammar,  and  in  his  second  edition  he 
relied  almost  entirely  on  Rask  for  Old  EngUsb.  His  debt  to 
Rask  can  only  be  estimated  at  its  true  value  by  comparing  his 
tteatmeot  of  Old  EogtiBh  hi  the  two  edittets;  the  diOerenos 
is  very  great.  Thus  In  the  first  edltloa  he  dedlms  img,  imgett 
plural  dmgitt,  not  having  observed  the  law  of  vowd-change 
pointed  out  by  Rask.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Raak's  Old  English  grammar  was  a  main  inducement 
for  him  to  recast  his  work  from  the  beginning.  To  Rask  also 
belongs  tbe  merit  of  having  first  distinctly  formulated  the  laws 
of  soand-conespoodence  in  the  different  Isngusgm,  especially 
in  the  vowcb,  those  more  fleeting  dements  of  spseeh  wUch  had 
hitherto  been  ignored  by  etymologists. 

This  leads  to  a  questien  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controveray,— Who  discovered  what  Is  known  as  Cnatm't  tami 
This  law  <A  the  correspondence  of  conioaants  In  the  older  Indo^ 
germaolc.  Low  and  High  German  langnages  respectively  was 
first  fully  stated  by  Grimm  In  the  second  edition  of  tbe  fitit 
part  of  his  grammar.  The  conespondenoe  of  single  consonanlA 
had  been  more  or  lets  ctcaily  recognised  by  several  of  bis  pre* 
decessors;  but  the  odc  who  came  nearest  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe 
complete  law  was  tbe  Swede  J.  Ihre,  who  cstablisbed  a  conslder- 
aUe  number  of  "  Uteranim  permatationcs,"  such  as  for  /, 
with  tbecxaraples  bare— /cm,  frif/awr—^&rr.  Rask,  In  his  essay 
on  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Icelandic  luiguage,  gives  the  same  com- 
parisons, with  a  (ew  additions  and  corrections,  and  even  the  very 
same  exami^  in  most  cases.  As  Grimm  In  the  preface  to  his 
first  editioD  expressly  mentioiB  this  essay  of  Rask,  there  is  evety 
probaUlity  that  it  pve  the  first  impulse  to  bis  own  investigations. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difierenoB  between  the  iK^atcd  permutationa 
of  his  predecessors  and  the  comprehensive  generalizations  under 
wluch  he  himself  ranged  them.  The  extension  of  the  law  to 
High  German  is  also  entirely  his  own.  Hie  only  fact  that 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  Grimm  wbhed 
to  deprive  Rask  of  bis  claims  to  priority  is  that  he  does  ncA 
expressly  mention  Rask's  results  In  his  second  edition.  Bui 
this  Is  part  of  the  plan  ot  his  work,  viz.  to  refrain  from  all 
controversy  or  refeience  to  the  works  of  others.  In  hfs  first 
edition  he  expressly  calls  attention  to  Rask's  essay,  and  praises 
It  most  ungrudgingly.  Rask  himself  refers  as  little  to  Ihre, 
merely  alluding  in  a  general  way  to  Ifare's  permutations,  althougb 
hia  own  debt  to  Urn  Is  infiaitdy  gteatei  thaa  that  of  Crimii  to 
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Ruk  ot  any  one  ebe.  U  Js  true  tliit  a  cerlaln  Uttemoa  of 
Ictling  fttterwArcb  ^rang  up  betwteo  Grimm  and  Ruk,  but  thfa 
was  the  bult  of  4e  Ultei,  nbo,  impatient  of  conUadicUon  afid 
iiritiUe.in  oontioversy,  refused  to  iKkDOwlcdge  the  valim  of 
Grimm's  vkwi  when  they  involved  modifitatioo  of  hit  owB. 
The  importance  of  Gziinm'i  geocralizatioa  in  the  hiitory  of 
philology  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  even  the  mystic  com< 
pkteneuand  lymraetry  of  fts  formulation,  althou^  it  haa  proved 
a  hindrance^  to  the  correct  explanation  of  the  cauaet  of  the 
changes,  was  well  calculated  la  strfko  the  popular  mind,  aad 
give  it  a  vivid  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  lav,  and  the 
necessity  of  dlsrcganlinK  mere  superficial  resemblance.  The 
most  lawlesa  ctymologiit  bowi  dovm  to  the  authority  of  Grimm's 
law,  eve*  if  he  boBOun  it  almost  as  much  in  the  brnchaaintbt 
obacrvancet 

The  grammar  was  continued  In  three  volumes,  treating 
principally  of  derivation,  composition  and  syntax,  which  laflt 
was  left  unfinished.  Grimm  then  began  a  third  edition,  of  which 
only  one  part,  comprising  the  vowela,  ^ipeaied  in  iS4e,  his 
ttmie  being  afterwards  taken  up  mainly  by  tlK  dictionary.  The 
grammar  stands  alone  in  the  annab  of  science  ioroomptehennve- 
ncas,  method  and  fullness  of  detail.  Eveiy  law,  every  tetter, 
every  sytlabk  of  inflection  in  the  different  languages  is  illustrated 
by  an  almost  eabMstive  mass  of  material.  It  has  served  sa  a 
model  for  all  succeeding  investigators.  Dice's  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages  it  founded  entirely  on  its  nethedti  which 
have  also  excned  a  profound  influence  on  the  wldet  atudy  of  the 
lado-Gcnnanic  languages  in  generaL 

In  the  great  German  dictionary  Grimm  undertook  a  task  for 
which  be  was  hardly  sm'ted.  His  cidusivdy  hiuoiical  tendendes 
made  it  impoisiUe  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  individuality  of  a 
living  languagei  and  the  dfaconnected  statement  of  the  faets 
of  language  in  an  ordinaiy  alphabetical  dictionaiy  fat^y 
mars  its  scientific  character.  It  was  also  undertaken  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  make  it  impossible  (or  him  and  his  brother  to  com- 
plete it  themselves.  The  dictionary,  as  far  as  it  was  woriied  out 
by  Grimm  himsdf ,  may  be  described  as  a  colkclion  of  disooa- 
Bcctcd  antiquarian  esaays  of  hi^  valuta 

Grimm's  scientific  character  is  notable  for  its  combination 
of  breadth  and  unity.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  the  narrow- 
Best  of  the  apedaJist  who  has  no  ideas,  bo  sympathies  beyond 
tome  onfrauthor,  period  or  conier  of  sckBoe,  as  from  the  shallow 
dabbler  who  feverishly  attempts  to  master  the  details  of  baU-a- 
doaen  discordant  pursuits.  Even  within  his  own  spedal  studies 
there  Is  the  same  wise  concentration;  no  Meaaofanti-like  panot 
display  of  useless  polyglottism.  Tbe  very  fouodations  of  his 
Bature  mre  harmoBiow;  bit  patilotiun  ud  lova  of  historical 
investi^tion  received  their  fullest  satisfaction  In  tbe  study  of  th* 
language,  traditions,  mythdogy,  laws  and  Uterature  of  tua  own 
countrymen  and  their  nearest  kindred.  But  from  this  centre 
Us  investigations  were  pursued  in  every  direction  as  far  as  Ids 
tmetiiiig  inatuKt  of  healthy  Umitatloi  would  aUow.  Hi  was 
equally  fortunate  in  tbe  hsnnony  tbu  subsisted  between  bis 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  made  cheerfully  tbe  heavy 
sacrifices  that  science  demands  from  iu  disciples,  without  feeling 
any  of  that  envy  and  tuttcmess  which  often  torment  weaker 
Batures;  aad  altbou^  be  lived  i^tsrt  from  his  fcOow  men,  he 
was  fun  of  human  qrraptthies.  and  no  naa  has  ever  exeedsed 
B  profounder  influence  ob  tbe  JftjuW  of  mankiBd.  Hto  vat 
tbe  very  ideal  of  tbe  nofalcrt  type  at  Goman  character. 

'  ^he  rdHMiiKkjLfinn^^  of  his  teparatcly  published  wori& 
'those 'iMjhIihpniHn  with  his  brother  being  mailced 

>>r<th  a  mr.  Tdr  a  Ikt  of  bis  cMsya  in  perioclicaU,  Kc,  sec  vol.  v.  of 
{his  KleintrtStkr^fUH.tnn  which  tbe  present  list  b  talceo.  H  bliteis 
best  studied  in  hfs  own  "  Selb*tbiograpIiie."  in  vd.  i.  of  tbe  Kltiim* 
Schriflen.  There  is  arao  a  brief  memoir  by  K.  Godcke  in  C6UiHt/er 
frofesioren  (Gotha  (Perthes).  1871):  Obet  in  albttultcket  MeUUr- 
tfiang  (Gdttingcn.  1811);  *Kindir-  vni  Hausmdrchea  (Berlin, 
1B12-181S)  (many  editions);  *Da>  Utd  vm  Hildtbrand  nmi  4mi 
WeiiMnbtunntr  CeUl  (Casaci.  l8i2);  AlUeutidu  WdttUr  (Caaael, 
Frjnkiort,  181.1-1816.  3  voh.);  'Dcr  arme  Ueinrich  von  HorfmnHa 
von  der  Atic  (Berlin,  1815);  Irmtnslraiie  und  Irmensiule  (Vienna, 
t&ii);  *Du  Litdtr  itt  oAm  BUa  (Beriin,  1815).  5Um  i»  nmaneti 
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StepkanoBilitk't  Heine  lerbiscke  Crammatik,  werdeutKU  mii  timtr 
Ymtftit  (LcipriR  anl  ntrlin,  7.\tr  R^niim  itr  4tv\u%en 

Cf<imFi;i(it  (C.ismI.  i^;!!) ;  'Itwche  ESJcnmnichcn,  aui  dtm  En%hitken 
(X^\)>iK.  IHJli):  Dcu!Hhe  RcihUalUtiumrr  (Giitnugeii.  iBi8,  lad 
cd..  1^51);  l!-jf:<:,.::,m  niens  tolr'.iac  A'-V  17.  I'lliipreUlSio  Ilid^Jilia 
(Gniiln^ui,  I>Hi');  R'lnhcrt  I'm  hi  (Ikrtiii.  laij)-  Pfidi.ke 
M\lhor<?U  (CMUng-in,  1S35,  ird  JS54,  2  vols,);  Taiili  Cermania 
tdidil  (dottingcn.  iHjsl:  Vbcr  mrinc  EnlljuUH^  <U,1H.1.  iBjM)  : 
(to>;i  (liiT  wiLh  Sclimdkr)  Laleiniicke  Ccltchlt  Acs  X.  ii«d  XI. 
Jahfh.indc'li  (OullinKtn.  183S);  Send ichti: {ben  on  Ka/I  Ltuhmimn 
altr  RrinhaH  Fuclis  (Berlin,  1840);  Wcislumcr,  Th.  i.  (GouiDwn, 
l8,|a)  IcuHlinuod.  partly  by  others,  in  5  pnm,  1840-166^):  Andrntt 
and  Elenr  (CaascI,  1S40):  Frau  Avtnlure  (Berlin,  1841);  CrscbickU 
44y  deulicken  Spracke  (Leipzig^  1848,  3rd  cd.,  1868,  1  vols.);  Oat 
Wml  du  BctUtes  (Berlin,  1850);  'DtuUches  WOttttbuck,  Bd.  i. 

fe\pzi%,  1854];  Rede  auf  Wiikelin  Crinsm  und  Ridt  vbcr  das  Alter 
rlin.  1868,  3rd  ed..  1865):  Kieincre  Schripen  (Berlin,  1864-1870, 
Svols.).  [H.  Sw.>.u 

GRIMH,  WILHBLH  CARL  (1786-1350).  For  the  chief  evcnti 
in  the  lite  of  Wilhdm  Grimm  see  article  on  Jacob  Grimm  above. 
As  Jacob  himself  sud  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Bcrtta 
Academy  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  whole  of  their  lives 
were  passed  together.  In  their  schooldays  they  had  one  bed 
and  one  table  in  common,  as  students  they  had  two  beds  and 
two  tables  in  the  same  room,  and  they  always  lived  under  one 
roof,  and  had  their  books  and  property  tn  common.  Nor  did 
Wilhelm's  marriage  in  any  way  disturb  their  hamfony.  As 
Cleasby  said  ("  Life  of  Cleasby."  prcrixcd  to  his  Icdamiie 
Dictionary,  p.  Ixix.),  "  they  both  live  in  the  same  house,  and  iO 
such  harmony  and  community  that  one  might  almost  Imapne 
the  children  were  common  property."  Wilhelm's  charaaet 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  bb  brother.  As  a  boy  be  was 
strong  and  healthy,  but  as  he  grew  up  he  was  attacked  by  a  long 
and  severe  illness,  which  left  him  weak  ail  his  life.  His  was  a  less 
comprehenuve  and  energetic  mind  than  that  of  his  brother,  aad 
he  had  less  of  the  q^rit  of  Investigation,  preferring  to  confine 
bimsdf  to  some  limited  and  definitely  bounded  field  of  work; 
he  utilized  everything  that  bore  directly  on  his  own  studies,  and 
ignored  the  rest.  These  studies  were  almost  always  of  a  literary 
nature.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  more  aesthetic  luiture  that  he 
took  great  delight  In  muuc,  for  which  his  brother  bad  but  m 
moderate  liking,  and  bad  a  remarkable  gift  of  story- telling. 
Cleasby,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  brothers,  quoted  above, 
tells  that  "  Wilhclm  read  a  sort  of  farce  written  in  the  Frankfort 
dialect,  depleting  the '  malhcura '  of  a  rich  Frankfort  tradesman 
on  a  holiday  jaunt  on  Sunday.  It  was  very  droU,  ind  he  te*d 
it  admirably."  Cleasby  describes  bin  as  "an  uncommonly 
animated,  jovial  fellow."  He  was,  accordingly,  much-tought  & 
society,  wMch  he  frequented  much  more  than  his  brother. 

(lis  first  worit  was  a  spirited  translation  erf  the  Danish  fcnt^ntwr. 
Altddniscke  lleUenlieder,  published  in  iSiI-tBtj,  which  made  hia 
name  at  first  more  widely  known  than  that  of  his  brother.  Tha 
OKMC  important  of  his  teat  editiem  art — SmtUndMiti  (Gottiagew^ 
183B):  Aowoi  von  WOnbtirt'i  CMeiu  SfkmMe  (Berlin,  iBap); 
Crare  RuodM  (Gfittingen,  1844.  3nd  ed.];  Aliii  und  Pr9^3i*s 

El.  1846);  AftdeulKhe  Gfiprdeh*  (Berfin,  1851);  FfeUant 
risen,  iWo^anded.}.  Of  MaotherWorksihe  moMtiteortam 
le  Hridnwatf  <B«rlin.  1S68,  and  ed.).   Hi*  D*mtM  Ximm 
(COttiagen,  i8i^)  has  now  tmly  an  historical  interest.     (H.  SwJ 

OMmiA,  a  town  m  the  kingdom  o(  Smajr,  n  dw  left  faitA 
of  tbe  Midde,  19  m.  S.E.  of  Leipiig  on!  tba  nUwajr  DObela< 
Dresden.  Pop.  (1905)  ii,s8i'  It  has  a  Romu  Catbollc  aad 
three  Evangelical  dniches,  and  among  Other  principal  baiklings 
are  the  ScUoet  built  in  the  tsth  centur]r,BBdloa|  4  icaideoccflC 
tbe  natgraves  of  Ueiissn  and  tbe  slmeis  of  Sani^;  the  town* 
haD,  daUng  fram  1449,  and  the  Auneot  scbool  FOtstaBsAala 
(Itlutm  UMcnim),  erected  by  the  cUctor  Maurice  on  the  nte 
of  Ihcr  former  Auguatinian  monafery  in  1550,  having  pcovisioQ 
for  104  free  sdiotats  and  « library  numberfag  la^ooevohnaM. 
There  m  aba  a  aaadem  sdioal,  a  teadieoi'  samltBrjr,  a  cob* 
merdalichoidaadasdMMlflf  bcawihg.  AawngtbeiBduttrfasaC 
the  tovm  arte  faonfoundlng,  machine  butUing  and  dyewotfcs, 
while  paper  and  gk>vea  are  manufactured  tbars.  GardeniBC 
aad  agrionltm  generaUy  ue  also  iaqtottaat  bnacteof  iadusoyv 
ta  tbe  laaBediatc  najghbouAaod  an  tfaa  iidaa  of  tba  Cistecdu 
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—Many  bam  lAlA  CKtberine  voD  Bon  fled  in  1513,  and  the 
vilUce  of  Doben,  mtb  m  old  castk.  Grinnna  b  of  Sorbian 
origiii,  ud  it  fint  awiitiMMd  la  it«s.  It  pa«ed  Ibta  into 
potigMioii  flf  SuBogr  ud  bu  xemained  lince  part  <tf  that 
countij. 

SwLaKK,lKr.SMA&wwu,lul0nscftt(KtrMlm  (Leipdg,l87i); 

jtUk  Grimm*  (Ldptif.  1I91);  L.  Schmidt,  Urkmndtnbtiek  Ar 
SlaAt  Crimmt  (LcipHfi  189s);  ud  Frauiudt,  CriMmtmMr  Siamm- 
tacA  (GriwM,  1900}. 

•■mnUBAOIBr.  RAM  JAHM  CHKIITOmL  VOV 
(c  itfas-i67tt),  Genua  author,  waa  bom  at  Grinbauien  in  or 
about  1035.  At  the  afe  of  tea  be  was  kidupped  by  Ilcatian 
loldiay,  ud  in  tbclr  nildU  tasted  the  adventures  of  military 
life  ia  tbc  Thirty  Yean'  War.  At  its  dose,  Grimmelshausen 
cnlend  the  imilce  of  Fnna  Efon  von  FUntenbetg,  bishop 
«r  Stnarimi  ud  la  iMs  ma  made  ScMttm  (mag^itrate) 
It  RcDchf  la  Badea.  Oa  obtaining  tbk  tppmntmcnt,  be 
devoted  hinnelf  to  literary  pursuits,  and  In  1669  published 
Ar  atriOnuriiekt  Simplkusimtt,  Teutuk,  dJt.  die  Btsckrtibunt 
4«$  tibtm  tbm  ttUtanum  Vagonltn,  gamnii  ilekkior  SlernftI* 
•n  nitkMm,  the  imteit  Gemu  aovd  of  the  i7tb  ceatniy. 
For  tUi  woA  be  todc  as  his  model  tlie  iricaresque  tomanccs  of 
Spain,  already  to  lone  citent  known  in  Germany,  Simpticiisi- 
mms  h  in  peat  measure  ft*  author's  autobiography;  he  begins 
with  the  childhood  of  his  hero,  and  describes  the  latter^  adven- 
tatcs  vM  the  stitrinc  scene*  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  The 
lealiitic  detail  with  which  these  pictures  ate  presented  nukes  the 
book  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  its  lime.  In  the 
later  parts  GrimmelshBuien,  however,  over-indulges  in  allegory, 
and  6aally  loses  himself  in  a  Robinson  Crusoe  story.  Among 
his  other  works  the  moot  important  are  the  so<a]led  Simplida' 
mitekt  SdkrifkH:  DU  ErOeMlgtriH  und  landMrtzerin  Courairh* 
ie.  t66g);  Vtr  uUiame  Sprinpnsfttd  (1670)  and  Dot  vruHdfrbat' 
liekt  Yotdnta  (1671).  His  satires,  such  as  Der  Uutscke  Uirkd 
(■670),  and  "gaihuit"  novels,  like  DiOvatd  und  Amtlindt 
(1670)  an  of  iafteior  Interest.  He  died  at  Rendien  on  the 
i7tk  flf  August  1^76,  when  a  mMttmeol  wit  erected  to  him  in 
i87». 

Editions  of  Simflitlitlmmt  and  the  Simttidoniitkt  Sekriftfii  have 
been  publidwd  by  A.  von  Kelter  (tSu),  H.  Kara  (1863-1  li<>4). 
J.  Ttttiaann  (tl7»  and  F.  BobertaB  (iWa).  A  lepriat  o(  the  first 
caitinacrflheiwvcTwaseditedliyR.lU|elfartheieneiof  NtudriKki 
del  rtf.  nmd  ij.  JaMuaidarU  (tSBo).  See  the  introductiona  to  these 
editions;  also  F.  Antoine,  Etiidt  lur  U  Simpliciitimtii  dt  Crimmtb- 
hosMK  (iSSa)  and  E.  Schmidt  In  his  Ckankieristiitn,  vol.  L  (1SB6). 

aaiKOAIlD;  PHILIPPB  HERRI,  Coute  DE  (t753-iSis), 
F^cach  tcddicr  and  military  writer,  entered  the  royal  amy  at 
the  age  of  riiteen,  and  in  published  his  Essai  Iktorigue  H 
fnOifmt  tmr  ki  bclaiUes.  Shortly  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
placed  bim  in  his  own  military  cabinet  and  employed  him 
especially  in  conitczion  with  schemes  of  army  reform.  By  tlie 
year  of  the  Revolution  he  had  become  one  of  Louis's  most 
valued  cotmsellots,  in  political  as  well  as  military  matters,  and 
was  narked  out,  though  only  a  colonel,  as  the  next  Minister  of 
War.  In  1791  Grimoard  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  s^ieme  of  defence  for  France,  wUch  proved  two  yeats 
later  of  great  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  events  of  179}  put  an  end  to  his  military  career,  and  the 
remainder  of  bb  life  was  spent  in  writing  military  books. 

The  folknriaf  works  by  him,  besides  his  5rM  essay,  have  retained 
BMaa  impstance:  Jfuimn  dmdtnikmi  caiiipBfwt  dt  TurtnM 
fhfifc  I7to).  ItUm  It  Rrfmircf  d*  TVcmm  (nru,  1780).  Tmpn 
Mgwt  ft  hm.tiiploi  (Paris,  1782),.  OmMttti  de  Ctutmt-AdUpk* 
BndAotm  and  Ncuichatd,  1783-1791J;  Ulmoirti  de  Gtiitave 
jMMic  (f^ris,  1790).  Cormpondence  ol  Maistuil  Richelieu  (Paris, 
IMn,  St  Germain  (1789).  and  Beras(i79n),  Vi*  *l  ritnt  de  Fridirk 
UjCnmd  ^London,  i7Stl),  LtOrtt  tf  mHnoirti  du  morUhal  d*  Sou 
Vm,  1794),  L'BxfiidUion  d*  Uinorqae  M  r/itf  (Paris,  1798}, 
ir<rl»rrlri  nr  ta  force  de  Farmie  franfuisi  iepuis  Henri  iVJiumi'en 
Ooa  O^sris,  iao6>,  Uimairtt  dt  maridud  it  Torf  (Paris,  1806), 
japjai  HiJieiliiili  (iteia;ii8D8L,naUw  U  timei  iUml^im 
Plftt  jMS^TStlgrty  Smia^^^am  hMeritm  dt  la  pum  d4 

■UMUT.  Of  CauT  Gauiuy,  a  municipal,  county  ud 
padiUMBUqr  boMUgh  of  Lincolnsbirc,  Engjand;  u  InlportaBt 


seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  00  the  south  shore. 
Pop.  (1901)  6j,t38.  It  is  155  n.  N.  by  E.  from  London  by  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the  Great  Centra) 
railway.  Utechurch  of  St  James,  sitiuced  intheolder  part  of  the 
town,  is  a  cruciform  Early  English  tniiiding,  retaining.  In  ipitc 
of  iqjudicious  rcstwation,  many  beutiful  details.  The  chief 
buildings  are  that  containing  the  town  hall  and  the  grammar 
school  (a  foundatioa  of  1547),  tlie  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  the 
customs^  house  and  dock  offices.  A  sailors'  and  fishermen's 
Harbour  at  Rrfuge,  free  library,  contlitutiooal  dub  ud  technical 
school  are  maintained.  The  duke  of  York  public  gardeaa  wen 
opened  ia  rS94.  Adjacent  to  Gifaulgr  u  the  cast  ta  the  cuitil 
watering-place  of  Cleetlwrpes. 

The  dock  railway  station  lies  a  mile  from  the  town  station. 
In  1B4Q  the  Great  Central  (then  the  Manchester,  Shefiield 
ud  Lincaioibire)  railway  ioiliated  a  scbeaie  of  teclamaliu 
and  dod(-coostruclioD.  This  was  completed  in  1854,  and  snh- 
sequent  eotensions  were  made.  There  are  two  large  fish-docks, 
ud,  for  general  tmflic,  the  Royal  dock,  communicating  with  the 
Humber  through  a  tidal  basin,  the  small  Union  doc^,  ud  the 
ettenaive  Alexandra  dock,  together  with  graving  docks,  timhee 
yards,  a  patent  slip,  &c.  These  docks  have  an  area  of  about 
104  acrca,  but  were  found  insufficient  for  the  growing  traffic  id 
the  port,  and  in  1906  tlie  construction  of  a  large  new  dock,  of 
about  40  acres'  area  ud  30  to  35  ft.  depth,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Great  Central  Company  at  Immingbam,  s  m.  above  Grinuby 
on  the  Humber.  The  principal  imports  are  butter,  woollens, 
timber,  cereals,  eggs,  gloss,  cottons,  preserved  mieat,  wool, 
sugar  and  bacon.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wooUen  yon, 
woollens,  cotton  goods,  cotton  yarn,  machinery,  he  and  coaL 
It  is  as  a  fishing  port,  however,  that  Grimsby  is  dtiefly  famous. 
Two  of  the  docks  arc  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishing  fleet, 
which,  consisting  principally  of  steam  trawlers,  numbers  up^ 
wards  of  500  vcscds.  Regular  passenger  steUKis  run  from 
Grimsby  to  Dutch  and  south  Swedish  ports,  ud  to  Esbjerg 
(Denmark),  chiefly  those  of  the  Wilson  line  and  the  Great  Central 
railway.  The  chief  industries  of  Grimsby  ore  shipbuilding, 
brewing,  tanning,  manufactures  of  ship  tackle,  ropes,  ice  for 
preserving  fish,  turnery,  floHr,*h'nsecd  coke,  artificial  muure; 
and  there  are  saw  mills,  bone  otid  com  milb,  and  creosote  works. 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  is  aldermen  and  36 
councillois.    Area,  3852  acres. 

Grimsby  {GrimMi  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  landing-place 
of  the  Daoet  on  their  first  invasion  of  Britain  towards  the  close 
of  the  8tb  cealuiy.  It  was  a  borough  by  prescription  as  early 
as  iioi,  in  which  year  King  Johngranted  the  burgesses  a  charter 
of  liberties  according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgesses  of  Nortln 
ampton.  Henry  III.  in  1197  grutcd  to  "  the  mayor  and  good 
men  "  of  Grimsby,  that  they  sboald  hold  the  town  for  a  yearly 
rent  of  £111,  and  confirmed  the  same  In  1)71.  Tbeae  cbarteia 
were  confirmed  by  later  sovereigns.  A  governing  charter, 
under  the  title  of  mayor  and  burgesses,  was  given  fay  James  11. 
in  1688,  ud  under  thb  the  appointment  of  officers  and  other  ol 
tlie  corporation,  anangementt  are  to  a  great  extent  regulated. 
In  iiDi  King  John  grutcd  the  burgesses  an  araual  fair  for 
fifteen  days,  beginning  on  the  sjth  of  Uay.  Two  unual  fairs 
are  now  held,  namely  on  the  first  hlonday  in  April  and  tbe  second 
Uonday  in  October.  No  ear)y  grut  of  a  market  can  be  found, 
but  In  179a  the  maifcct-day  was  Wednetdiy.  In  t8B8  It  had 
ceased  to  ciitt.  Grimsby  relumed  two  members  to  the  pariia- 
ment  of  1198,  but  in  1S33  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Grimsby  was  an  imporUnt  seaport, 
but  the  haven  became  obttzuclcd  by  sand  tad  mud  deposited 
by  the  ifunber,  and  so  the  access  of  large  vesielt  wat  ptevenled. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  subscription  wn  raised 
by  the  proprietois  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  improving 
the  liarbour,  and  u  act  was  obtained  by  which  tliey  wero 
incorporated  under  the  title  "  The  Griioshy  Haven  Co."  The 
fishing  trade  had  hecome  to  Iraportut  Iqr  iSoe  tbtt  It  wat 
necessary  to  construct  a  aew  dock. 

ORlllSKm,  im  HARBOTTU  (i6at}-i68sl,EngIbh  politkiu, 
iecoBd.wi  «f  Sit  BubAtla  GmMlu>».%aA..  ViL  \<M^.w^fn. 
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at  BndBdd  Hxtf,  near  Hatningtiee,  on  the  37th  of  January 
1603.  Educated  at  Eiomaaael  College,  Cambridge,  be  became 
a  barristar  ol  Unci's  Ibb,  then  recorder  ot  Harwich  and 
asomler  of  Cektaestcr.  As  member  for  ColcheUan  Grimateu 
•at  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  he  repreuated  the  aasK 
borough  duiing  the  Long  Fariiameat,  ipeedily  becomiog  a 
leading  member  of  the  popular  patty.  Ue  attacked  Archbiihop 
Laud  with  great  vigour;  was  a  member  of  the  important 
committees  irf  tlw  parliament,  iadiidiag  the  one  a^Mtated 
ia  censequeBca  of  the  anen^ed  aelaure  of  the  &ve'nwmbon; 
ud  benme  deputy  lieutenant  of  Essex  after  the  passing  of  the 
militia  ordiaancc  in  January  1&41.  He  disliked  taking  up  anns 
against  the  king,  but  remained  oominaUy  an  adherent  of  the 
paiUanentaiy  party  during  the  Qvfl  War.  In  the  words  ot 
Clarendon,  be  "  continued  rather  than  concurred  irith  them." 
Grimston  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  Solemn  Leagua 
andCovcDant,but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fint  period  of  tiie 
war  be  again  became  more  active.  He  was  president  of  the 
committee  whkh  Investigated  the  escape  of '  the  kJag  from 
Bamptim  Coart  In  1647,  and  was  one  of  those  wlw  negotiated 
with  Chariea  at  Newport  in  1648,  when,  according  to  Burnet, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  urged  the  king  to  come  to  terms. 
Ftom  this  time  Grimston's  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  with 
tbe  Royalista.  Turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
assembly  was  "  purged  "  by  colondfride,  he  was  imprisoned; 
but  was  released  after  promising  to  do  nothing  detriments]  to 
the  pariianient  or  tbe  army,  and  spent  tbo  next  few  yean  In 
letiicment  Before  tUs  time,  his  elder  brother  having  ahready 
died,  be  bad  soccecded  Us  father  as  and  baronet.  In  1656 
Sir  Haifaottia  was  returned  to  Cromwell's  second  parliament 
as  member  for  Eases;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat; 
and  with  97  others  who  were  similarly  treated  be  issued  a 
remonstrance  to  the  public  He  was  among  the  scduded  members 
vAo  re-entered  the  Long  Parliament  In  February  1660,  was  then 
I  member  of  the  coundt  of  sute,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  tbe  Convention  Parliament  of  1660. 
As  Speaker  he  visited  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  and  addressed  him 
in  very  Battering  terms  on  his  return  to  London;  but  he  refused 
to  aottde  to  the  king's  demand  that  he  should  dismiia  Burnet 
from  his  poeition  as  t^plain  to  the  Master  <rf  the  Rolls,  and  in 
parliament  he  strongly  denounced  any  relazalion  of  the  laws 
against  papists.  Grimston  did  not  retain  the  office  of  Speaker 
after  tbe  dissalutioD  of  tbe  Convention  Pariiament,  but  he  was 
a  member  of  tbe  commission  whidi  tried  the  leijddes,  and  in 
KovembCT  iMo  he  was  appdsted  Master  of  the  VMs.  Report 
says  he  paid  Clarendon  £8000  for  the  office,  while  Baniet  dedares 
he  obtained  it "  without  any  application  of  bis  own."  He  died 
M  the  lad  of  January  1685.  His  friend  and  chapliAi,  Burnet, 
ipcais  very  highly  of  Us  fdety  and  liqiattiBlky,  while  not 
omiuing  tbe  undoubted  fact  that  be  was  "  much  aharpeaed 
against  p<q>ery."  He  translated  the  law  reports  of  blsfather^o* 
law,  tbe  judge.  Sir  George  Croke  (1560-1641),  which  were  written 
Ita  Norman-French,  and  five  editions  of  this  work  have  q>peatcd. 
Seveb  of  his  paritenentary  speeches  were  pobUdied,  and  he 
also  wrote  Strtna  CHrUHmu  (Londtm,  1644,  ud  other  ediUons). 
Grimston's  first  wife,  Croke's  daughter  Mary,  bore  him  six  sons 
and  two  daughters;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  K.B.,  a  grandson  ^  Sir 
Nlduriaa  Bacon,  ha  bad  one  daughter. 
'  Of UstonBotteonly,Samuel(i643-i7oo),BnTvivedlibfslker, 
and  when  be  died  in  October  1700  the  baronetcy  became  eatinct. 
Sir  Harbottle'seldest  daughter,  Mary,  married  Sir  Capel  Luckyn, 
Bart.,  and  their  grandson,  WilHam  Luckyn,  succnded  to  tbe 
•lUtea  (rf  Us  great-nnde,  Sir  Samoel  Grinston,  and  took  the 
name- of  Crfnatoo  in  1700.  TUs  WnUsm  Ludtyn  Grimstoa 
<r6a3--i756)  was  created  Baron  Dunboyoeand  Viscount  Grimsf  Ob 
ia  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded  as  md 
vtscount  by  his  son  James<i7it-t773).  whose  SOB  JamesBucknsD 
(1747-1808)  was  mad»  aa  Englisb  peer  as  baron  Veralam  of 
Gotliamburyini790.  TbenlniStshlsson  James  Walter  (1775- 
1845),  and  baron  Vemhm,  ***  created  cail  of  Verulan,  and  the 
prcacat  peer  is  hit  direct  descendant.  Sir  Haibottk  GilmStoa 


bought  Sir  Nicholas  ^Bacoli's  estate  at  Gofbanboty,  wWd  k 
■till  tbe  residence  0I  Us  descendants. 

See  G.  Bumct,  HuUrttfUy  Own  Tim,  edited  by  O.  Airy  (Oafoid, 
1900).  ■  .  ■  

OBIMTHORFBtEblinilDBBCKErT.  tST  Bakoh  (1816-1905), 
son  oS  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of 
May  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Doncaster  and  Eton,  whence  be 
proceeded  to  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  tiutticth 
wrangler  in  1838.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Uncsln**  lu 
h»t<4i.  t^itAaaDBeediactothebaraictcylBi4T4li»«lMllve(l 
the  same  of  Denisra,  which  bb  father  had  assumed  la  *8i&. 
From  1877  to  190a  be  was  chancellor  and  vicar-general  of  York, 
aadbewasraiMdlotbepeeracsia  18S6.  He  was  made  a  <^C. 
in  1854,  and  was  for  suny  yean  a  leader  <4  the  Partiaaicntacy 
Bar.  He  devoted  Umsdf  to  tbe  study  of  aationomy,  hacok«r 
and  architecture,  more  especially  Gothic  eecleuastical  arcbiteo- 
ture.  As  early  as  1850  he  bad  become  a  recagnited  autlioritjr 
oa  docks,  watcbesand  bells,  and  in  particHhxantbeooDstrwtiasi 
of  tnrret  ctockt,  for  ha  bad  designed  Deaft  Great  ExkibiLiaq 
clock,  and  Us  SuHmtKlary  TnaHM  had  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  1851  be  was  called  upon,  in  oonjonctioB  with  tbe 
astronomer  royal  (Mr,  afterwards  Sir,  G.  B,  Airy)  and  Mr  Dent, 
to  design  a  suiuUe  clock  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Tkt  present  tower  dock,  pivulariy  known  aa  "  Big  Ben,"  was 
coostrected  after  Lord  Ciclmtborpe's  deslys.  In  s  ssmber 
of  burning  questions  during  his  time  Lord  Grimtboipe  took 
a  prominent  parL  It  is,  however,  in  conneaion  with  the  restora- 
tion of  St  Albans  Abbey  iJiat  ke  is  most  widdy  known.  Tbe 
St  Albans  Abbey  Bepsralfan  Committee,  which  bad  been  ia 
existence mce  i87i,andiorwUcbSii  Gilbert Soott had canied 
out  some  admirable  rqiaiia,  oblai  aed  a  faculty  from  the  Diocesan 
Court  in  1877  to  r^kair  and  ttatore  the  chuKh  and  fit  it  foe 
cathedral  and  parochial  services.  Very  soon,  however,  th« 
committee  found  itself  unable  to  raise  tbe  necessary  faadK 
and  it  was  at  tUs  juncture  that  s  new  faculty  was  granted  to 
Lord  Grimtborpe  (then  Sir  Etbnund  Beckett)  to  "  rest  are,  repair 
and  re&t "  the  abbey  lU  bis  own  eJ^>case.  Lord  Grimthorpc 
made  it  an  express  stipulation  that  the  work  dioald  be  dona 
according  to  his  own  dedgns  aq^  under  his  own  snpenridou 
His  pufaUt  spirit  in  underttdcing  thk  task  was  nndesiahV,  bwt 
his  treatment  of  tbe  roof,  the  new  west  ftont,  and  the  wtodows 
insened  in  the  terminations, of  the  transepts,  exdted  a  storm  <rf 
advene  criticism,  and  was  the  aubjecLot  vigorous  protests  from 
the  pcofessiooal  world  of  srchiteduse.  Be  died  ml  the  avtb 
of  April  1905,  beiog  succeeded  a»  snd  bmqs  t^-Ua  neplKF, 
£.  W.  Beckett  (b.  1856),  who  bad  sat  In  parliament  u  conserva- 
tive member  for  the  Whitby  division  of  Yorkshire  from  1885. 

ORIHDAl*  BDIIONO  (c.  1519-1583).  swceanvdy  biibop  of 
London,  aKbbistu^i  <ri  York  utd'  ardiUafaoii  ot  CanlertMuy, 
bora  about  1519,  wesson  of  William  Grindal,  a  Unaer  of  Bendag,- 
ham.  in  the  psrisb  of  St  Bees,  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at 
Maplalene  and  Christ's  Colleges  and  then  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  vbcre  he  graduated  B.A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in 
tsjS.  He  proceeded  M.A.  in  is4i,wasordaineddeaconinis44 
and  was  proctor  and  Lady  Margaret  jweacbec  is  1548-1(49. 
Probably  tbrovgb  the  influence  of  Ridley,  who  bad  been  mastes 
of  Pembrcdce  Hall,  Grindal  was  sdectedaaoncof  the  Protestant 
disputants  during  the  visitatioo  of  1349.  He  bad  a  conuderable 
talent  for  this  work  and  waa  often  employed  on  similar  ocf aaioitv 
When  Ridley  became  bishop  <tf  London,  be  made  Grindal  one 
of  bis  chaplains  and  gave  Um  the  prccentorship  of  St  Paul's. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  one  of  Edward  VI.'s  chaplains 
and  prebendary  of  Westmindcr,  and  in  October  155*  was  one 
of  tbe  six  drriacs  to  whom  the  Forty-two  srtides  were  submitted . 
for  examination  before  bdng  sanctioned  by  tbe  Privy  Council. 
According  to  Knox,  Grindal  dbUnguished  himself  from  most  ot 
the  court  preachen  in  1553  by  denouncing  tlie  worldlineas  of 
the  courtiers  and  foretelliog  the  evils  to  fallow  on  the  king** 
death. 

That  event  frustrated  Grind&l's  proposed  devatlmi  to  the 
episcopal  bench  and  be  did  not  condder  himself  bound  to  awdt 
tbe  evils' whkh  be  had  foretold.  He  abandoned  bis  prcfermeacs 
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oaf  >biy*i  icfMii&n  tad  mtdB  hb  wtr.to  StnariMUv.  Tbcoce, 
Hka  K>  muy  of'tU  Hwko  ndtn,  he  ptoccafed  to  Fnnkfun, 
when  be  endecvound  to  compoae  the  disfxna  betwcsD  the 
**  CoznoB  "  (aw  Cox,  Rubaid},  who  regsnkd  the  iss>  Pnycr 
Book  u  tbe  fmfcctiMi  of  nfon,  ud  the  KaoSnuit,  who  wutcd 
fwtherdnqtlifiettiwi.  He  returned  to  Bugfauid  [a  Jamikry  1559, 
«M  «ppo«nled  oafe  of  the  committee  to  revise  tbe  Utvtty,  ud 
ooe  «l  the  ftotettaot  rcpnaentativea  it  the  Wwtmiutcr  con- 
ferenco.  in  July  be  was  «bo  elected  Hester  of  Pembroke  HsU 
in  auoccssioa  to  tbe  recusant  Di  Tbosnu  Youag  (1514-1580) 
ud  Bishop  of  LoBdon  in  BucccMion  to  Bouer. 

Grindal  hbaself  wW,  bowew,  bdiDed  to  be  pecddtnuM  fmn 
difiereBt  motivee.  He  bad  qwlm  about  vesimenta  aad  other 
tiBcea  of "  popery  "  as  well  as  about  tbe  Emtiaaism  of  EUia- 
betb'scedeslAitlci]  Kovemnettt.  His  PnxeitaDiinB  «aa  robust 
clunigfa;  be  did  not  nfnd  recoamettdtng  that  a  (meat  "  might 
be  put  to  some  tofment "  {Hat/iM  USS,  1.  a«9);  and  bi  October 
t56a  ha  wrote  to  Cecil  begging  to  know  "  If  that  tccoad  Julian, 
tbe  king  of  Navarre,  It  killed;  as  be  Intended  to  preadi  at  St 
Panl's  Groas,  and  ml^  take  occaaien  to  mention  God's  jvdge- 
Butaon  him"  {DonuMkCat.,  1547-1580, p.  109),  But  he  waa 
loth  CO  execute  jtodgmenta  upon  En^ish  Puritans,  and  modem 
Ugfa  cburehracn  com  plain  of  hta  (nfinnity  of  purpose,  his  oppor- 
tmUam  ud  bis  failure  to  ^ve  Parker  adequate  BMistance  in 
rebuilding  the  ahattered  fabric  of  tbe  Engliah  Church.  GrfaMlal 
lacked  that  firm  faith  in  tbe  supreme  importance  of  lurifmnhy 
ud  autocncy  wMdi  enabled  Wbltgift  to  persecute  with  a  clear 
canadence  neooonfonnists  whose  theology  was  Indistbigdshable 
IvMn  M»  own.  PeriMpa  be  waa  as  wise  »  his  critics;  at  any 
nta  tbe  rigour  which  be  repudiated  hardly  brought  peace  or 
attcngth  to  tbe  Cfaur^  when  pnclised  by  hta  stWceaaors,  and 
London,  which  was  always  a  difficult  see,  involved  BtabopSandys 
ta  aimllar  tronUes  when  Grindal  had  gone  to  York.  Aa  H  wu, 
■tUtoagb  Parker  aaid  that  Orindal "  waa  not  rcMhite  ud  severe 
enough  for  the  goveraiMat  of  London,"  bis  MiempH  to  enforce 
the  use  of  the  surplice  evoked  Sngry  protests,  eqiecially  in  1 565, 
wben  eonddereble  numbers,  of  the  nonconformists  were  sua- 
pended;  and  Grindal  ot  hit  own  motion  denounced  Cartwiight 
to  the  Council  in  1 570.  Other  tmiatfes  were  bcotq^t  tipon  him 
by  tbe  burm'ng  9t  hia  catbedral  in  1561,  for  altbmi^  Grlndat 
Umaelf  b  said  to  have  contiiboted  |iioo  towards  its  reboBding, 
tbe  hlty  of  bil  diocese  were  nigganlly  whfa  their  subtcriptiont 
Ud  even  his  dcrgy  were  not  liberal* 

Ini  570  (Mndal  was  tran^ted  to  the  atdiUshopric  of  York, 
where  Puritans  were  few  and  coercion  would  be  required  mainly 
for  Koman  Catholics.  His  first  letter  from  Cawood  to  Cedl 
told  that  he  had  not  been  weD  received,  that  the  gentry  were  not 
"  well-affected  to  godly  religion  and  among  the  common  people 
nany  anpentftlom  practices  remaified."  It  fa  admitted  by  hia 
AngKctn  ottics  that  he  (fid  the  work  of  enforcing  uniformity 
agalnit  the  Roman  CathcAks  w4lh  good-win  and  considerable 
tact.  He  must  have  given  general  satisfaction,  for  even  before 
Parker^  death  two  persons  so  different  at  fiurgfaley  and  Dean 
Nottdl  independently  recommended  Grindal't  appointment  aa 
Usancceasor,  ud  Spenter  speaks  warmly  of  hhn  in  the  SkefhenTt 
Caltttdar  as  the  "  gentle  shepherd  Altrtnd."  Burghley  wished 
to  conciliate  (he  moderate  Puritans  and  advised  Grfndal  to 
mMgate  the  severity  iriiich  hadcbaracteriied  Patker'ttreatraent 
of  the  uoaconformhts.  Grindal  Indeed  attempted  «  reform  of 
tbe  eededastical  courts,  bat  bh  uetropolMeal  activity  was  cut 
Aort  by  a  conflict  with  the  arbitrary  temper  of  the  queen. 
Elizabeth  required  Grindal  to  tuppreas  the  "  propbeiylngs  " 
or  meetings  for  dfscnadon  wUch  had  come  Into  vogue  among  tbe 
Pnritndergy,  and  she  even  wuted  himtodiscouragepreaclQog; 
shew0nMbivetiodoctrfa)ethatwasnotins;»rcdbyherautluHity.. 
Grindal  remonstrated,  clafnungsome  voice  for  the  Church,  and 
in  June  1577  waa  suspended  from  his  iuiisdictionat,  though  not 
hia  spititoal,  fuactkms  for  disobedience.  He  atotid  firm,  and 
in  Janouy  1578  Secretary  Wilson  Informed  Burnley  that  tbe 
qoecn  wUied  to  have  the  ardtUdnp  deprived.  She  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  extreme  conrse,  but  Grindal's  sequestration 
ma  coBtfanted  la  tfAit  of  a  petition  from  Co&mcctwttln  ijSi 


forhlafalnataiemcBt.  EUabeih  tbsa  suggested  that  be  riMtdd 
resign ;  tUi  be  dediaed  to  do,  and  after  making  an  apology  to  the 
qoeen  he  was  rdnstated  towards  the  end  of  1581.  But  bb 
infirmitiem  were  Increasfag,  and  wbfle  nuking  preparations  for 
h»  resignation,  be  died  u  tbe  6th  of  July  1 5*3  and  was  buried  In 
Cr^rdon  parish  church.  He  left  coosiderable  benefaaions  to 
Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge,  Queen's  Orflege,  Oxford,  and 
Chtisfs  College,  Cambridge;  he  abo  endowed  a  f^  school  M 
St  Beca,  ud  left  money  for  the  poor  of  St  Bees,  Canterbury, 
Lambeth  and  Croydon. 

Strype's  Lift  CfMaJ  b  the  principal  aathority;  ace  also  Diet. 
NaL  Btegr.  and,  besides  tbe  authorltin  there  dted,  GouKh't  Ceoeial 
Index  to  Parker  Soc.  Publ.;  AcU  of  the  Privy  CouDcil:  Cal.  of 
HatScld  MSS.:  Dixon's  Hitt.  if  tkt  CkunK  ej  Enttand;  Frere't 
volume  In  Stcphent*  and  Hunt's  teries;  Cambridie  Mad.  Hiu. 
vol.  Uf.;  Gee's  £MsakMaii  Cttrsy;  Bin's  EtitabeOtan  Reliriotu 
Stidtmnti  and  Pierce's  Imlraimclm  l»  aU  UarprtUu  Tnuti  (loook. 

(A.  F.  ?.) 

OBIITDBLWAIA,  a  valley  in  the  Bemeae  Oberiand,  and  one 
of  the  chief  resorts  of  touritU  in  Switscriand.  It  b  shut  in  or 
the  aouth  by  tbe  predpicea  of  tbe  Wcttahoia,  Hsttubeig 
and  Eiger,  between  which  two  famous  gladea  fiow  down.  On 
the  north  it  u  sheltered  by  the  Faulb^  range,  while  on  the 
east  tbe  Great  Sctieidegg  Paaa  leada  over  to  Heiringen;  and  on 
tbe  aoutb-wcat  tbe  Uttle  Scbddegg  or  WcDgan  Alp  (milw^ 
1 1  i  m.  acrota)  divideaii  from  Laulerbnuuien>  Tbe  main  village 
is  connected  with  Intcrlaken  by  a  rack  railway  (13  m.).  Tbe 
valley  is  very  green,  and  poiaeases  excellent  pastures,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  though  little  com  is  pown.  It  b  watered  by  tbe 
Black  LUtscfaine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aai.  The  hti^  (i  tbe 
parish  church  above  the  taa-kvel  b  346S  ft.  The  popubtioa 
in  igoowasu46,practicallyallProteatutandGemtan-^cakiiVt 
and  living  in  558  houses.  Tbe  g^cier  guides  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Alps.  Tbe  valley  waa  origmiUy  inhabited  by  the  aerfs 
of  various  great  lords  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.  A 
chapel  in  a  cave  was  superseded  about  1146  by  a  wooden  cfauKfa, 
replaced  about  i  t8o  by  a  stone  church,  which  was  pulled  down 
in  1793  to  erect  tbe  present  building.  Gradually  the  Austin 
canons  of  Intcrlaken  bought  out  all  the  other  owners  in  tbe 
▼alley,  but  when  that  house  wat  suppressed  in  1518  by  the  town 
of  Bern  the  Inbabltanis  gained  their  freedom.  The  houses  near 
the  hotel  Adier  bear  the  name  of  Gydisdorf,  but  there  u  no 
village  of  GrindelwakI  properly  spealdng,  thcHi^  that  name  b 
tuualty  given  to  the  assemblage  of  hotels  and  shops  between 
Gydisdorf  ud  the  rsHway  sutlon.  Grindelwald  is  now  very 
much  frequented  by  visitors  in  winter. 

Sec  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  Woikt  and  Exdirtions  t«  Ikt  Valley  ef 
Grinddwald  (alio  in  French  and  Gennan)  (Grindclwa'd,  1900); 
Emmanuel  Frtedli.  BdrmdOttek  all  S^gd  birniicluK  VMiliamt, 
vol.  ii.  (Grindelwald,  Bern,  1908);  E.  F.  von  MUliBcn,  BtttratB  tw 
Htimaliuiidc  del  Kanioni  Bent,  ieiUtiken  Teilt,  vol.  i.  (Bern,  1879I, 

SH-36;C.Sxx3tai:r,DtrCUUc)ter»uin»  (Crinddwald,  i8aft-i89o). 
ttered  notices  may  be  found  in  the  edition  (London,  1S09)  of  the 
''  Gene  ml  Introduction  "  (entitled  "  Hints  and  Notes  Cor  Travellers 
in  the  Alps  ">  to  John  Ball's  Alpine  Gutde.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ORIIIWHRB  (or  GUHOOU),  PIBRRB  («.  1480-1 539),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  wis  bom  about  the  year  14S0,  pn^bly  at 
CaeiL  In  hu  first  work,  £e  CkasUau  de  labour  (1499)1  s  didactic 
poem  in  praise  of  diligence,  he. narrates  tbe  trottUcs  following 
OB  marriage.  A  young  couple  are  visited  by  Care,  Need,  Dt^ 
Mmf(»t,  fee;  and  other  personages  common  to  medieval  all»> 
gories  take  part  in  the  action.  In  November  ijoi  Gringote 
was  in  Paris  directing  the  production  of  a  mystery  plsy  in  honour 
of  the  archduke  PfaiUp  of  Austria,  ud  in  subsequent  year* 
he  received  many  dmilar  commissions.  The  fraternity  ot  tht 
En/ant  sant  Souei  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mirt  SoUa 
and  afterwards  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  gDd,  that  of 
Prinu  itt  Sail.  For  twenty  years  Gringofre  seems  to  have  been 
St  the  head  of  thb  Ulustrioua  confrfrie.  As  Priiue  dti  Sots  he 
exercised  u  extraordinary  inflneoce.  At  no  time  was  the  stage, 
rude  and  coarse  as  it  was,  more  popular  as  a  tme  exponent  ol 
(he  popular  mind.  Gringolrc's  success  by  in  the  fact  that  he 
icdlowed,  but  did  not  attempt  to  lead;  on  hit  stage  the  people 
saw  exhibited  their  passions,  their  judgnents  of  the  moment, 
t&dr}eaIonsIes,tbcirbatredSM)dthefcrutUtioia.  Brotherfaoodk 
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of  tba  kind  edited  «ll  over  Fruce.  In  Pub  tbete  wen  tlw 
A^oM  MMs  Spud,  the  BmpMmu,  t}itCottfriri4  dt  Is  Fmimt 
and  the  SoMaain  Emfirt  4t  GMit;  «t  Dijoa  then  woe  the 
Uirt  FtOt  aod  her  family;  in  FlBndera  the  SocUU  dtt  ArbaiUriers 
played  CMnedies;  at  Rouen  the  C^mrdt  or  Conardt  yielded 
to  none  in  viconr  and  fearlcMneis  of  satire.  On  Shrove  Tuesday 
1511  Gting(4re,  who  waa  fbe  accredited  defender  of  the  pcriicy 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  had  already  vmttea  many  pdAicol  poems, 
represented  the  Jtu  du  PruKt  da  Sott  tt  Hire  SoUe.  It  was  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  dispute  with  Julius  11.  was  at  its 
height,  iiin  'Setu  was  disguised  as  the  Church,  and  disputed 
thequenionof thetemporalpowerwbhtbeprincc.  ThepoUtlcal 
meaning  wis  even  more  thinly  veiled  in  the  second  part  of  the 
entertainment,  a  morality  named  VHommt  ohsliui,  the  principal 
personage  rq>resenling  the  pope.  The  performance  concluded 
with  a  farcer  Gringoire  edited  for  his  device  00  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  trikgy,  Toia  par  Raiso*,  Raison  par  Taut,  Parloul 
Kaiton,  He  has  bran  called  the  j4mf»^Aa»erfefHiilfet.  Inene 
respect  at  least  be  resembles  Aristophanes.  He  is  serious  in  hia 
merriment;  there  is  purpose  behind  liis  extravagances.  The 
Churdi  was  further  attacked  in  a  poem  printed  about  1510, 
La  CMam  dn  etrj  da  cerfi  {serf  dts  ttrjs,  i.e.  Krvus  immtm), 
nnder  wlddi  title  that  of  the  pope  is  thinly  veiled.  About  1514 
he  wrote  his  mystety  of  the  Vit  de  Monteipuur  Saini-Lotns 
par  perrmnates  in  nine  bo<^  for  the  confririe  of  the  masons  and 
caipenters.  He  became  in  1 518  herald  at  the  court  of  Lorraine, 
with  the  title  of  VaudAnont,  and  married  Catherine  Roger, 
a  lady  oT gentle  birth.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  a  long 
life  be  became  orthodox,  and  dedicated  a  Blaion  da  kMHques 
to  the  dohe  of  Lorraine.  There  is  no  record  of  the  payment 
of  his  salary  as  a  herald  after  Christmas  1 538,  so  that  he  died 
probably  in  IJ39. 

His  worles  were  edited  by  C.  d'HMcault  and  A.  de  Mootaiglon 
lor  the  BtbluMque  tMntitnnt  in  1858.  This  edition  was  incom- 
plete, ani  was  suppkmentcd  by  a  lecond  volume  in  by  Mon- 
taigloR  and  M.  James  de  Rotnichild-  These  volume*  include  the 
works  already  mentioned,  except  Le  Chasleai  de  labour,  and  in 
addition,  La  FelUs  Entnpritts  (150;),  a  collection  of  didactic  and 
■atirica)  poems,  chicfl)r  ballades  and  rondeauz,  one  section  of  which 
i(  devoted  to  theeapodtion  o(  the  tyrannv  of  the  nobles,  and  aiwther 
to  the  vicei  of  the  clersy:  L'Entnpriu  ae  Venise  {e.  1509],  a  poem 
In  seven-lined  itamtaa,  giving  a  list  of  the  Venetian  fortrcisM  which 
belonged,  according  to  Gringoire,  to  other  powers;  L'Etpair  dt  paix 
\itt  A.  not  dated;  another,  1510^  a  vcne  tfcatiw  on  the  deeds  of 
"  CNtain  popes  of  Rome,"  di'dicatcd  to  Louis  XII.;  and  La  Cogue- 
lutkt  (1510)1  averse  description  of  an  epidemic,  apparent  iy  iafluenta. 
For  details  of  his  other  sat  tfcs,  LaAbtadu  nuwtt  tlSOS).  CMtMoMfe 
dtlr9piar4inarU.La  FantMia  dumoiti^  aidjiMipffAim^at 
vene.Ckanli  rvyaux  (on  the  Passion,  1537),  Aam  df  ffotv  Bame 
(1535):  and  a  collwtion  of  tale*  in  prose  and  verse,  taken  from 
the  (/(■ill  Homnnnrwn,  entitled  La  Fantasia  de  Mire  Sotte  (1516), 
KcG.  BrunLt,.1/iirriif/ JB/ifrfoiVe (1,0. Gringorc).  MostofGringoire'S 
works  conclude  wiih  an  acrostic  giving  the  name  of  the  aiiihor. 
The  Ckasteau  de  labour  was  translated  into  English  by  Alcvmiiei* 
Barclay  and  printefl  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  in  1506.  Batcl.iv'i 
translation  was  edited  (1905)  with  his  original  fir  the  Rostiunjhe 
Chibby  Mr  A.  \V,  IVU.^rd.whoprovidcdan  account  ofGringoir)  ,.ind 
a  bibliograpliy  of  tht  ))ook.  See  also,  for  the  Jen  du  Prince  da  .'lUi, 
Petit  de  Julli-villf,  La  Comidie  el  Ui  miru's  cn  Frnnce  au  moym  dfe, 
pp.  ISl-168  (Paris,  |RS6);  fur  SiirJ  Lf.ns.  \W-  same  author's 
La  MysHres.  i.  351  et  w<\..  ii.  ^Hi-si;  (iMSn),  wlih  further  biblio- 
graphical references;  ami  II.  I'iiot,  Cr\nccTC  el  lei  conifditut 
tialiens  (1B77).  The  rcjl  Gringuire  cannot  be  said  to  liave  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  poet  dLatribcrl  in  Victor  Hu^s 
Nolrt-Danw  de  ParU,  nor  is  there  more  foundation  in  fact  lor  the  one- 

act  prmodawdy  of  TUodPiti  de  BaavHle., 

QinniBliU  a  dty  In  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  TT.S.A.,  5s  ni. 
E.  by  N.  of  Dcs  Moines.  Pop.  (1900)  jS6o,  of  whom  174  were 
foreign-bom;  (190s)  idWt  (1910}  5036.  Grinnell  is  served  by 
the  Clucago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Iowa  Central  rail- 
ways. It  is  the  seal  of  Iowa  College  (co-educational),  founded 
in  1847  by  the  Iowa  Band  (Congregationalisls  and  graduates 
of  New  England  colleges  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  home  missionaiy  educational 
work  to  Iowa,  and  who  came  la  Iowa  in  1843},  and  by  a  few 
cnrlier  pioneers  from  New  England.  The  college  opened  in  1848 
•t  Davenport,  and  in  1859  removed  to  Gn'nndl,  where  there  was 
\  tchool  called  Grinnell  University,  which  it  abwrbcd.  Qosely 


affiliated  with  the  coUege  tn  the  Oilnaeil  Acwkmy  a^  ^ 
Grinnell  School  of  Music  In  i907-t9oS.  the  Colhie  had  463 
students,  the  Academy  had  119  atudenta,  and  the  S^od  «f 
Music  hadi4istudenta.  Among  the  nanufactum  are  cairiaps 
andglovea.  Thr  rif  y  nnn  namrd  in  hfrnttiirnf  nno  ri  its  fmindrii, 
Josiah  Buahnett  GriMsell  (1831-1891),  •  Congregatioatl  duff- 
man,  fdeml  of  and  qmpatUaer  with  John  Bnwn,  and  km 
I S63  to  1887  a  menbcr  of  the  Nalioiial  HouM  of  R^KMUatim. 
Grinnril  was  settled  in  1854,  was  incorporated  u  n  torn  in  tit;, 
and  in  iSSi  waa  chartered  as  a  dty  of  the  Mcoiid  dan.  la  tigi 
it  suffered  severely  from  s  cyclooe. 

eaiOTAUin)  but  and  aBWDAUMD  WStT.  tcnitoikl 
divisione  of  the  Cve  Province  of  the  Unfon  of  South  Afaia. 
Griqualand  East,  which  liea  south  of  Basutolasd  and  wot  i4 
Natal,  is  so  named  from  the  settlement  there  in  1861  of  Gtkjats 
under  Adam  KoIe.  It  fonu  part  of  the  Tianskdan  Tenitarics 
of  the  Cape,  and  is  deacribed  under  KAmattA.  GriquaUod 
West,  formerly  Griqualand  timidy,  also  named  after  ila  Griqu 
inhabitants,  is  part  of  the  great  tableland  of  South  Abies. 
It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river,  W.  and  N.  by  Bechuaajhnd, 
E,  by  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Sute  Province^  and  bn 
an  area  of  15,197  tf\.  m.  It  has  a  general  elevation  irf  3000  ta 
4000  fL  above  the  sea,  low  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  the  Kaif^ 
Asbestos,  Vansittart  and  Langeberg  mountains,  travelling  its 
western  portion  in  a  general  N.EL-S.W.  direction.  The  onl; 
perennial  rivers  are  la  the  eastern  district,  through  which  ibt 
Vaal  flows  from  a  point  a  Utile  above  Fourteen  Streams  la  its 
junction  with  the  Ofaoge  (160  m.).  In  this  pan  of  its  course  the 
Vaal  receives  the  Harts  rivet  from  the  north  and  the  Ria  frsa 
the  east.  The  Riet,  4  m.  within  the  Griqualand  froniier,  ii 
joined  by  tha,hIodder.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  arc  shaded  by 
willows;  elsewhere  the  only  tree  is  the  mimosa.  The  gieaia 
part  of  (he  country  is  barren,  merging  N.W.  into  ahsohite 
deserL  The  soil  is,  however,  wherever  irrigated,  extreoxiy 
fertile  The  day  climate  is  hoL  and  diy,  but  the  nights  are  fre- 
quently cold.  Rain  rarely  falls,  though  thunderstorms  of  great 
severity  occasionally  sweep  over  the  land,  and  sandstorms  sn 
prevalent  in  the  summer.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  adapted 
for  sheep-farming  and  the  growing  of  cn^,  horse-breedin;  it 
carried  on  at  Kimbericy,  and  asbestos  is  worked  in  the  louth- 
wcstcm  districts,  but  the  wealth  of  Oriqualaod  WeU  lies  in  its 
diamonds,  which  arc  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  and  in  the 
district  between  that  river  and  the  Riet.  From  the  first  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  in  1B67  up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  totil 
yield  of  diamonds  was  estimated  at  13)  tons,  worth  £95,000,000. 

The  chid  town  is  Kimberley  (f.ff.),  the  centre  of  the  diamoad 
mining  industry.  It  is  situated  on  the  railwi^  from  Cipe  Ton 
to  ibe  Zambcai,  which  crosses  the  country  near  Its  esstcm 
border.  Three  mile*  south  of  Kimbcriey  is  BcactuuGeld 
On  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  are  Barkly  West  (f.*.),  WindMrtoa 
(pop.  800)  and  Wanenlon  (pop.  1500);  at  all  these  places  sk 
river  diggings,  diamonds  being  foimd  along  the  river  from 
Fourteen  Streams  to  the  Harts  confluence.  Warrenton  is  44  m. 
N.  by  rail  from  Kimberley.  I>ouglas  ^pop.  300),  on  the  louUi 
bank  of  the  Vaal,  la  m.  above  iu  confluence  with  the  Orange, 
b  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  a  canal  <)\  m.  long  icrviog 
to  irrigate  a  considerable  area.  Tlurty-five  miles  N.W.  of 
Douglas  is  Criquatown  (pop.  401),  the  headquarters  of  the 
first  Griqua  aetllcrs.  Can^bdl  (pop.  150)  is  30  m.  £.  of  Griqw- 
town,  and  Posunasbuig  43  m.  N.  by  W.  A  census  taken  in  1S77 
showed  the  population  of  Griqualand  West  to  be  45,377,  of  whoa 
I1J47  were  whites.  At  the  census  of  1891  tlw  pOfKiiation  was 
83,115,  of  whom  39,601  were  whites,  and  in  1904  the  pofmlaiion 
was-io8,4g8,  of  whom  31,570  were  whiles. 

Bislory.~Tttit)n  the  seulenent  bi  it  <rf  Griqua  dam  the 
district  was  thinly  inhabited  by  Bushmen  and  Hotteatots. 
At  the  end  of  the  iSlh  century  a  horde  known  as  Bailsuds, 
descendants  of  Dulcb  farmers  and  Holtentot  led  ■ 

nomadic  life  on  the  plains  south  of  the  Orance  river.  In  ifoj 
a  misstonaty  named  Anderson  induced  a  number  d  the  Butasnk 
with  their  chid  Barend  Barends  to  settle  north  of  the  tiver,  and 
a  odtiioa  aUtku  wn  formed  at  a  (^c«  where  tfacK  wu  a  smog 
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Bowing  founuin,  whkb  bas  BofndlsipiwsRd,  wHch  gave  the 
wme  <rf  Klaatwater  to  what  is  tiow  luiown  as  Griquatown  or 
Criqsutkd.  Klaarwwer  bicame  a  reircat  for  other  Basuards, 
Hottentot  refugwi,  Kaffirs  and  Bcchuasaa.  From  little 
Namaqoakad  cum  a  few  half -breads  and  othen  under  the 
leadenMp  oE  Adam  Kok,  son  of  Conxlius  Kok  ud  graiidsoD 
of  Adam  Kok  (e.  [710-1795),  a  manof  mixed  white  and  Hottentot 
blood  ariio  b  regarded  u  the  fouitder  of  the  modem  Ciiquaa. 
The  Mitleiiieiit  pnepei^,  mm)  in  1813,  at  tbelnstannof  the 
Rev.  Jolm  Camplwll,  who  had  bcca  sent  by  the  London  Hisrioih 
ary  Sodetj  to  ln^>ect  the  ooimtiyi  the  tribesmen  abaodoned 
the  name  of  Bastaards  hi  fovour  of  that  of  Griquaa,'  some. 
«f  them  pro  fusing  deioent  from  ■  Hottentot  tribe,  origlnaUy 
nettled  near  Saldaaha  Bay,  called  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
at  the  Cape  Charignrlqua  or  Grigtiqva.  Under  the  guidance 
«f  mSnkmanes  the  Grlquas  made  some  progress  in  ctviliaatien, 
nnd  many  professed  Chrfstiamty.  Adam  Kok  and  Barends 
hnvbqc  moved  eaMwd  in  t<>o,  those  who  remained  bdiind 
deeted  u  thdr  hcsd  nad  a  Incbcr  in  the  nliiioa  schoql  nuncd 
Andiica  Waterboer,  who  successful^  idmbdstered  the  aettle- 
■lent,  and  by  defeating  the  Makolelo  rsldeiB  greatly  inocased 
the  prestige  of  the  tribe.  Heanwfaite  Adam  Kok  and  his  coat- 
paahns  had  occupied  part  of  the  country  between  the  Moddcr 
■nd  Orai^  riven.  In  1825  Kok  settled  at  th«  akdaa  itntlon 
«f  PhtlippoUs  (EDonded  two  years  previously), «nd  inn sbMt  time 
had  exterminated  the  Bushmen  inhabttfaig  that  i^ion.  He 
dted  about  iSjs,  and  after  a  period  of  civil  strife  was  succeeded 
by  Us  younger  son,  A^m  Kok  III.  TUa  chief  io  November 
1843  signed  a  treaty  placing  himself  under  British  ptotection. 
Ilanr  Dutch  lumen  wm  settlsd  on  the  hud  he  cbdiMd.  In 
>845  ha  recrired  Btltish  mfilUuy  dd  fn  a  contest  with  the  lAite 
•ettlers,  and  in  1848  helped  the  Biitbh  undEr  Sic  Hany  Sadth 
ngahiattlwBoen(aeeteAJioKFWRSiATE;H»t(0fy).  Evcnto- 
ally  finding  Umeeif  straftaoed  by  the  Boers  of  the  newly  estab- 
iUud  anagb  Am  StMt,  he  lenomf  hi  iSDi-tWj  with  Us 
pnepk,  some  3000  in  nnmber,  to  the  fegion  (then  depopulated 
by  Kaffir  wars)  now  known  as  Griqualasd  East.  Hia  soverdgn 
t^u  to  an  lenfteir  north  <tf  the  Orange  he  sold  to  the  Free 
StM«for£4eaa  He  banled  Kokstad  (f . «.)  and  died  in  1876. 
WtMrboer,  the  priadpal  Gtiqw  chief,  hid  .catered  into  treaty 
idatianB  irith  the  British  goWmment  as  early  as  1834,  and  he 
received  a  subsidy  of  £t5o  a  year.  He  proved  a  stanch  ally  of 
the  BiitiA,  and  kqit  the  peace  oa  the  Cape  bontiet  to  the  day 
of  his  death  ia  1851.  He  was  taceteded  bjr  hk  aan  Nitkolaa 
Waterboer,  under  wbooi  the  oeoditiea  of  Giiqaae  declbied— 
a  dedlne  todoced  by  the  Inddcace  of  the  peofde  and  intenifBed 
by  the  diyfng  up  <rf  the  water  snpplica,  cMtleplague  and  brandy 
drtnklBg.  Daring  tUs  period  atiite  settlers  ac^tuicd  faima  in 
Oecoaatiy,  and  ita  ksa  c<  their  jBdepandenee  by  the  (^hjuae 
becaaM  Inevitable.  llwdiKcwiyoldlniwndBaKiiigtfwbMihs 
at  the  Vaal  In  1S67  entirely  altered  the  fortunes  «f  the  country, 
andby  theendof  1869  therDshtothsalluvlaldigglngshad  begun. 
At  tlie  diggen'  caraps  the  Griquit  caerdsed  no  anthority,  but 
over  pan  of  the  district  the  Sooth  Mrkaa  KepabUc  and  the 
Otange  Free  State  chimed  scFVer^^y.  -At  Kl^  Drift  <now 
Batii^  West)  the  diggers  fomed  a  regular  government  and 
Hectod  Theodore  Parker  as  tbarpresideai.  tdoetai  thediggers 
bemg  Brttiih  sul^ects,  the  high  commissioner  of  South  Afaica 
iatcrfefCd,  and  a  Cape  oOdal  wn  appointed  raagistrMe  at 
KBp  Drift,  PreMent  Parker  Tcsigflhv  o^ce  in  February  E871. 
At  thb  time  the  "dry  dlggfaigs,"  of  whkh  Kimberley  h.  the 
centre,  had  been  discoveied  ■  and  over  the  miners  there  the 
Orange  Face  State  aseettedjurisdictiA.  The  land  was,  however, 
daftned  by  NkMia  WateriMier,  whoi  oa  the  adtrioe  of  Ua  agent, . 
David  Amet,  petMoaed  Oe  British  to  take  over  Ida  country. 
Ifiis  Great  Brttaln  consented  to  dOt  and  on  the  srth  of  October 
1871  proclamations  were  Issued  by  the  high  ^MBnihaioner 

'  Tlie  Griquas,  as  a  dlitlnct  tribe,  numbered  at  Ihe  Cape  centua  of 
100^  but  6389.  They  have  largely  tatermanied  with  Kaffir  and 
Beoaaaa  tribos.. 

*The  order  of  diKovccy  o(  the  chief  mines  Was:— Dutatti|nn, 
Sept.  1870:  Bultfontnn,  Nov.  1870:  De  Beers,  May  ■87r;  Coles- 
berg  Kop  (Kuaberley),  July  1871. 


recrfving  Waterboer  and  his  Gilquas  as  Btitkh  sabfecu  and 
defining  the  limiu  of  hn  territory.  In  addition  to  1  he  Rin^etley 
district  this  tenitoiy  induded  that  part  of  the  diamondlferaiB 
area  which  had  been  daimed  bjr  the  TVansvad,  but  which  hsd 
beea  dedared,  as  the'  result  of  the  arbitration  of  R.  W.  Keate, 
Keounant-govenior  of  Natal,  part  of  Waterboer's  land.  On  the 
4th  of  November  a  small  party  of  Cape  Mounted  PoBce  took 
possession  of  the  dry  dte^xc*  hoisted  the  British  flag. 
Shortly  aftcrwaade  the  lepraratative  of  the  Ora^  Free  Stau 
withdrew.  T3»  Free  State  was  greatly  inceneed  by  the  action 
of  the  British  govenuaent,  but  the  di^nite  as  to  the  sovereignty 
was  settled  In  1876  by  the  payment  of  £90,000  fay  the  British 
to  the  Free  State  as  aHnpentttion  for  any  injury  Inflicted  on  the 
states 

The  diggers,  who  tinder  the  noodni]  nde  of  the  IVaotvaal  and 
Free  Sute  had  enjoyed  practkd  independence,  found  the 
new  government  did  Uttte  for  thar  benefit,  and  a  period  of  di»- 
order  easued,  which  was  not  put  an  end  to  by  the  appointment 
bi  Januasy  1875  of  Vr  (altnwarda  Si^  Kiebaid  Soatbqr*  as 
sole  adninittntor,  in  place  of  the  three  conuaissfanefi  who 
had  previously  exerdsed  authority.  In  the  July  following  the 
territory  was  made  a  crown  cdony  and  Southey's  title  changed 
to  that  cf  fieateaant.govenK>i.  The  government  remained 
uspepuUiv  the  diggeia  complaining  of  Its-  nnreprcsentativa 
character,  the  heavy  taxation  exacted,  and  the  f"^^*«qmtt 
protection  of  property.  They  formed  a  society  for  mutud 
protection,  and  the  discontent  was  so  great  that  an  armed  force 
was  sent  (early  in  1875)  from  the  Cepe  to  overawe  the  agitatna. 
At  the  same  time  aeasnn  were  taken  to  render  the  govemniat 
more  popular.  Tlie  seltlrmeBt  cS  the  dilute  with  the  Free 
Sute  paved  the  way  fte  the  annexation  of  Griqualand  to  the  Cape 
Colony  on  the  rsth  of  Octcbcr  18S0. 

Sec  Kimberley,  Cape  Colokv,  Tr.\^5va\}.  ami  Orange  Free. 

State.  For  ihc  catly  hiatocy  of  tin-  foiiEiltv  and  .in  airnu:i[  of  life 
at  tlif  cli;,'riines.  I871-I875,  consult  G.  M'C.ill  'I  htai  1  Competidium 
tiflhf  Ilisli'ryand  Ceoiraphy  oj  SeulU  Africa  (Lonr].)n.  1S7SI,  cIijiiIits 
xl.  and  xli,;  G.irdnor  F.  W'lllLiiiis,  The  Duimond  Minf!  of  Smith 
Afriia  (New  York  and  London,  njol};  and  (he  norki  htaiiiia  im  the 
subject  quoted  in  that  book.  Sec  al&o  Theal'a  History  oj  South 
JJrUa  .  .  .  lSj4-iSs4  (London,  1893);  J.  Campbell,  Triads  in 
SoKift  Africa  (London,  >8I5),  TtobcU  .  .  .  A  Second  Journty  .  .  . 
(3  volt.,  London,  1833);  the  Blue  Books  C.  4590!  1871  and  C.  308  of 
(the  last-named  contaialng  the  Kateawasd,  Ax.)]  theGriqua- 
I.ind  West  report  in  Patarr  nUnif  <•  Bw^M^iltyt  CaUmiat 
Fossrssioiu,  part  iu  (i87<g,:Bnd  tlieXdit  d  Sir  jSc 
K.C.U.G.,  by  A.  WOmM^US^'OSb^ 
consult  C.  W.  Stow,  ttrlmmfittmw^^^ 
XX.  (London,  1909). 

AHUAIUB;  a  FKm^  term,  derived  from  gris,  grey,  for 
painting  in  monochrome  in  various  shades  of  grey,  particularly 
used  in  decoration  to  represent  c4>jects  in  relief.  The  frescoei 
of  the  roof  <rf  the  Siltine  cbapd  have  portions  of  the  derign  In 
j[rtnriffe.  At  Hanpton  Coun  the  lower  part  of  the  decoratto* 
of  the  great  stalitase  by  Verrio  is  In  piaMe.  The  term  is  abo 
applied  to  roonoduome  painting  In  enamels,  and  also  to  Gained 
glass;  a  fine  example  of  piMilU  glam  is  in  the  window  known 
as  the  Five  Satm,  at  the  end  «f  the  north  trassqit  in  York 
cathedral. 

ORISBIDA,  a  heroine  of  romance.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  Walter,  marqub  of  Soluces  or  Saluaio,  in  the  nth 
ceatuiy,  and  her  misfortunes  were  .considered  to  belong  to 
history  vrtien  they  were  hudkd  by  Boccacdo  and  Petnzoht 
ahbongfa  the  i»obability  Is  that  Boccaodo  borrowed  his  nana  live 
from  a  pyovencal  fatlian.  He  Inchided  It  in  the  redtations 
of  the  tenth  day  (i>ecafMere»e),  and  mint  have  written  it  about 
1350,  Petrarch  related  it  In  a  Latin  letter  in  1373,  and  hit 
transbitfon  formed  tbe  barfs  of  much  of  the  later  litcratai» 
Tlie  letter  was  printed  by  VMA  Zel  about  1470,  and  often 
snbseqnently.   It  was  tranrfated  into  French  as  la  PaHenct  it 


'Sf  Richard  Southey  (1809-1901)  was  the  ton  of  one  of  the 
emiKTants  from  tbe  west  of  England  to  Cape  Colony  (tSio).  He 
ofganixed  and  cooimanded  a  corps  of  Guide*  in  tbe  luffir  war  of 
i8Mr-35,andwas  with  Sir  Many  SmithaiBoomplaaUjiafB).  From 
186410 187s  he  was  colonial  secretary  at  the  Cape.  Hegaveivhis 
appointment  hi  Griqualand  West  In  iS^Jt  and  lived  thereafter  in 
rctbemeat,  la  1891  he  was  created  a  ICiHMXk 
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Critdidii  ud  printed  at  Brfhu'LoudiUG  In  14&4,  taA  its 
popularity  u  shown  by  the  number  of  early  ediUoai  quoted  by 
Brunei  XUanitd  d»  /ttroirv,  j.*.  Petntrca).  Tbe  itory  wta 
draraatiMd  in  1395,  and  n.ifyjttfv  de  Gmtlidu,  mar^itt  4c 
Soltaes  per  perjoimaiits  wat  printed  by  Jchan  Bonfoni  (no  date). 
Obaucer  followed  Petnich'i  version  la  tbe  Ctutterbury  Tola. 
Rxlph  RadciiSe,  who  flourished  under  Henry  VIU.,  b  said  to 
have  written  a  play  on  the  subject,  and  the  story  was  dramatised 
fay  Thomas  Dckker,  Henry  Chottk  and  W.  Hauchton  in  r6o3. 

Ancxampleof  themanyballadsof  CriMUabgiven  in  T.  Deloney'a 
OaHtiMd  cf  Gaod  WHl  (i6Bs),  and  the  i7tb-ceiituTy  chap-bnc^  Tke 
Hislvry  of  Falimt  Gritcl  (1C<I1|>J.  was  edited  by  H.  B.  Whntlcy  (iSSs) 
for  tbe  ViUcM  Society  with  a  bibliographical  and  literary  iDtroductian. 

ORISI.  GinUA  (t8ri-i869),  Italian  opera-unger,  daughter 
oi  one  of  Napoleon's  Italian  officen,  wu  bom  in  MBan.  She 
came  of  a  family  of  masical  gifts,  her  matcniBl  atint  Joeephina 
Grasaini  (1773-1850)  being  a  favourite  opera-ainger  both  on  the 
ctmtinent  and  in  London;  her  mother  had  also  been  a  singer, 
and  her  dder  sister  Ghidetu  and  her  coosin  Carlotta  were  both 
stceediogly  talented.  Giulia  was  trained  to  a  muncal  career, ' 
and  made  her  stage  d6but  in  iSaS.  Roeaini  and  fieUini  both 
look  an  interest  in  her,  and  at  Milan  ahc  was  the  first  Adalgisa 
Id  Bellini's  N^ma,  in  which  Pasta  took  the  title-part.  Giisi 
appeared  in  Paris  in  183a,  as  Semiraniide  In  R(B>ini*B  opera, 
and  had  a  great  success;  and  in  1834  she  appeared  in  London. 
Her  voice  was  a  briUiant  dramatic  aopnuio,  and  her  establisbcd 
poaitJon  as  a  prima  donna  contiDued  foe  thirty  years.  She 
was  a  particularly  fine  actrcas,  and  in  London  opera  her  ataoda-  ■ 
tioB  with  such  singers  as  Labkche,  Kuhuf;  Tambutisi  and  Mario 
was  long  remembered  as  the  palmy  day*  of  Italian  operas  la 
1854  dietouredwitliHaiioin  America.  She  bad  manied  Count 
de  Meky  in  1836,  but  this  endad  la  a  dhmrce;  and  ia  iSs6  ahe 
marded Mado (f.*.).  Sha  died iaBeriinn the sgthotNoraiAer 
1869. 

OBISON  {Celialis  viUata),  a  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the 
family  Mustttidat,  common  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
Mexico.  It  ia  about  the  sisc  of  a  marten,  and  has  the  upper 
larface  of  a  bluish-grey  tint,  and  the  under  surface  is  dark 
brown.  The  grison  lives  on  smaQ  mammals  and  birds,  and  in 
Mttltd  districts  is  dcttruclive  to  poultry.  AUamand's  grison 
(C.aifaMamfi),withthesameraage,iaioni«whatlatger.  Another 
member  of  the  genua  is  the  tayia  or  taira  {G.  barbara),  about  as 
Urge  as  an  otter,  with  a  range  from  Mexico  to  Argentina.  This 
species  hunts  in  companies  (see  Caxmvoka>. 

ORISONS  (Ger.  CraubUnden),  the  most  easterly  <d  the  Swiss 
ooitans  and  also  tbe  largest  in  extent,  tliough  relatively  the 
most  ^wisely  populated.  Its  total  area  is  3753-2  sq.  m.,  of 
which  1634*4  SQ'  nh  ar«  dsssed  aa  "  productive "  (forests 
covering  503-1  sq.  m.  and  vineyards  1-3  sq.  m.),  but  it  has  also 
i3S'6  sq.  m.  o(  glaciers,  ranking  in  this  req>ecl  neat  after  the 
Valajs  and  before  Bern.  The  whole  canton  is  mountainous,  the 
principal  glacier  groups  being  those  of  the  Tddi,  N.  (11,887  ti.), 
oi  Medds,  S.W.  (Pii  Medel,  10,509  ft.),  of  tbe  Rheinwatd  or  the 
AduU  Alps,  S.W.  (RbcinwaUhom,  11,149  lL.)>  «<lh  the  chief 
source  of  the  Rhine,  of  theBemina,  S.E.  (Piz  Bemina,  13,304(1.), 
the  most  extensive,  of  tbe  .Mbula,  E.  (Pia  Kesch,  1^118  ft.), 
aadof  the  SilvretU,  N.£.  (Pis Linard,  11,201  It.).  Tbeprindpai 
irallm  nre  those  of  the  upper  RUne  and  of  the  t^per  Inn  (or 
Engadine,  q.9.).  The  three  main  sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in 
tbecsBtou.  The  valley  of  the  Voider  RhiaeiscaUedthcBttadoer 
Oberiand,  that  of  tbe  Mitlel  Rhine  the  Val  Medals,  and  that  of 
U»  Hiatcc  Rhine  (the  principal),  in  diflercnt  paru  of  its  course, 
the  Rbrinwald,  the  Schams  valley  and  the  Domleschg  valley, 
while  the  upper  valley  of  the  Julia  is  named  the  Oberhalbslcin. 
Tbe  chief  affluents  of  the  Rhine  in  the  canton  are  the  Glenner 
(flowing  through  the  Lugnetx  valley),  the  Avers  Rhiae,  the 
Albula  (swollen  by  the  Julia  and  tbe  Landvassa),  the  Plesiur 
(Schan&gg  valley)  and  the  Landquart  (coming  from  the  Frftt> 
tigau).  The  Rhine  and  the  Inn  flow  respectively  into  the  North 
knd  the  Black  Seas.  Of  other  streams  that  of  Val  Hesoccn  joins 
the  Tlcino  and  so  the  Po,  while  the  Maira  or  Men  (Val  Brcgaglia) 
and  the  Foschiavino  jtrin  the  Adda,  and  tbe  Rambscb  (MOnater ' 


vttllsy)  the  Adigtt,  aU  lew  thua  ultiautdy  reaching  the  Adriutt 
Sea.  "Die  inner  valleys  are  the  highest  in  Central  Eniopt,  ti^ 
among  the  loftiest  villages  are  Juf,  6998  ft.  (the  higheu  po. 
nunenlly  inhabited  viUsce  ia  the  Alp»),  at  tha  head  of  the  Avm 
glen,  and  St  Moriu,  6037  It.,  in  ib«  Upper  Eagadinc.  Tv 
lower  courses  of  the  various  streams  arc  rent  by  renuilublt 
gorges,  such  aa  the  Via  Mala,  tbe  Refna,  the  Schyn,  acMl  that 
in  the  Avers,  Mcdds  and  Lugneta  glens,  as  wdl  as4hBt  of  tht 
ZUge  in  the  Laadwassec  ^aa.  Below  Coire,  near  Ualass,  iDad 
wine  is  produced,  while  in  the  Val  Mesoo^,  Ac,  maize  and  cbcS- 
nuu  flourish.  But  tbe  forests  and  the  mountain  pasturages  ut 
tbe  chief  soucce  of  wealth.  Hw  Invtr  pastuias  maintain  a  6m 
breed  of  cows,  while  tbe  upper  an  bt  out  In  summer  to  Bcrpk 
masque  shepberds.  There  are  many  mineral  springs,  sud  u 
those  of  St  Morila,  Schuls,  Alvaneu,  Fideda,  Le  Prcie  and  Su 
Bemarditto.  The  climate  and  vegeuUon,  save  on  the  •Diitken 
slope  (tf  the  Atpa,  are  alpiae  and  seven.  fiutyoarlyvasti|UR>bat 
of  strsngcta  visit  difitrent  ^xtta  in  tlie  cantoa,  cqMdally  Davsi 
(f  .n),  Arota  and  the  Engadine.  Aa  yet  thete  are  (onparativdr 
few  laHways.  There  is  one  from  Maisnfcld  (contiancd  nortb 
to  Conatanca  and  aortb-west  to  Ztlridi)  to  Coire  (11  m.),  vhkk 
scads  off  »  bnutd)  line  fi«in  Landquait,  £.,  psat  Klosten  is 
Davoa  (31  m.).  Fhna  Cdre  tbe  line  bean  west  to  RckhoH 
(6  m.),  wbeaes  one  branch  runs  S.S.E.  beneath  the  Albiihi  tm 
to  St  hioritz  (50  m.},  and  another  S.W.  up  the  Hinia  Rldai 
valley  to  Ilanz  (ao|  ra.).  There  are,  however,  a  numbct  of  lioi 
carriage  roads  aoos*  the  passes  leading  to  01  towards  Itily. 
Besides  those  leading  CO  the  Engadine  may  be  not«d  the  mdi 
from  Uaas  past  Disentii  over  the  Obenlp  Pass  (6719  It.)  i« 
AndcnnaLt,  from  Diseati*  ovu  the  LukawuN  Pass  (6x89  ft.)  ta 
Biaaca,  on  the  St  Cetthaid  nUnmr*  fmn  Reicbcaw  pW 
Thusis  and  SirfUgen  over  tbe.Saa  BemartKao  Pass  {6169  &)  le 
Bdlinzona  on  the  tame  r^way  line,  and  from  Splflgsa  evor  Ik 
SfdtlgenPaas(<i94ift.)toChiaveBna.  Tbe6eptimcrPass(7sSifD 
from  the  Julter  route  totha  M^ja  nnte  has  now-  oalfr  s  ank 
path,  but  was  probably  known  in  Roman  timca  (as  waspaaaUj 
the  SplOgeaJt  and  «»s  much  frequcoted  in  tbe  middle  agcsi 

Hie  population  <tC  the  canton  in  1900  was  ia4,SM-  Of  lUi 
number  55.155  (mainly  near  CoIre  atul  Davos,  in  the  Prtttigsi 
and  in  the  Schanfigg  valley)  were  Protcatants,  while  49,141 
(mainly  in  the  Bftndaer  Obetiand,  tbe  Vail  Mewxxo  and  thi 
Obecfaalbatcia)  ware  Ronsaniitfa,  while  there  were  also  ri4  Jem 
(81  of  iriion  Uvad  io  Davos).  In  point  oi  langusge  48,?ti 
(mainly  neat  CoIm  and  O«voa,.  ia  tfae  Prittigau  and  ia  tk 
Scbanfigg  mHqr)  wan  Gcnaan-^eak^  whila  iTtSav  (boicIt 
in  the  Val  Mcaootts  the  Val  Brega^  and  ihevaU^af  PoBcUavOh 
but  including  a  aumbn  of  Italian  labourers  mpard  m  ik 
construction  of  the  Albuk  railway)  wcfc  ItaUan-speaktifr 
But  tbe  characteristic  tongue  of  tbe  Grisons  is  a  survival  of  m 
ancient  Romaace  language  (theluigM  rusHet  of  the  Bam 
Entire),  which  has  lagged  baUnd  itsaistcfi.  Ithuaacuti 
printed  btaMure,  but  is  sUll  widely  apokan,  so  that,  of  tk 
38,651  persoas  in  the  Swiss  Cmfedtiation  who  speak  it,  no  irwa 
than  j6,47>  aw  In  tbe  Orisoos.  It  is  distia^ilshed  i«o  tm 
dialecta:  the  Rooioasch  (sometimes  wnm^  called  Rmistiidili 
which  ptmib  in  tbe  BOndna  Qberhmdaod  tn  the  Hinter Rite 
valley  (Schams  and  Donlmdhg)i  and  tbe  Udfn  (doody  rdaud 
to  the  tongae  spokn  in  puto  of  the  South  Tyrtd),  that  sarrini 
'm  the  Engadine  and  in  tbe  ndghbouiing  vall^  ol  Bergda, 
Oberii^atefai  and  MBostcr.  (See  F.  Ranadt'a  CtnlA**  in 
Ltienlw  da  Hun$0-nma»belun  Fmnklert,  ttjo, 

and  Mr  Coolidge'a  biUiogdaphy  of  this  language,  givea  M 
pf).  ss-a3  of  Lonia  and  Martd'sXe  ifaaaqf  A  to  ^mmu,  Zfkrict, 
1894.)  Yet  in  Ibe  midst  of  this  Rmnance-veaing  populatka 
are  islets  (mostly,  if  not  cntitdy,  due  to  immigtalieA  hi  Ik 
tSlh  century  from  the  Gimnan<speaking  Upper  Vslals)  4 
German-apeaking  inhabitants,  so  m  the  Vals  aitd  Safien  gke^ 
and  at  Obersasea  (all  in  the  Bundner  Oberiand),  in  the  Rkj'li- 
wald  (the  highest  part  of  the  Hiater  Rhine  valley),  and  Io  Ik 
Avers  glen  (middle  reach  of  the  Hintet  Rhine  vaB^),  u.wta« 
in  and  around  Davot  itself. 

There  is  not  much  indusiM  activity  (n  the  OilMI.  A 
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conriJmble  portioD  of  the  popduian  b  tagged  U'aUeixfing 
to  tlie  wants  of  the  foTciga  vision,  but  there  is  ■  cmsiderable 
Uftde  with  Itafy,  paiticvJuly  in  tie  wines  of  tile  Vabdbia. 
irtiile  maojr  yovng  men  seek  tWir  {ortnon  abraad  (retarning 
bone  ■fter  havtaK  amunulited  s  wnall  slock  «(  money)  u 
confectioners,  ptstry-cooks  and  oo&ee-bouie  keepers.  A  oertsin 
Dumber  of  lesd  and  sUvei  mines  were  formeriy  worked,  but  am 
DOW  absndoncd.  The  capital  of  the  csnton  is  Coiie  <f  a). 

The  cuton  Is  divided  into  34  adBmuttntive  dhtricu,  ud 
iacludfi  334  conunuMS.  It  sends  a  members  (elected  bjr  o 
popukr  vot^  to  the  Federal  SUMderali,  and  $  members  (also 
elected  by  a  popul&c  vote)  to  the  Fedcnl  Natbntalraik.  Tie 
csistiiigcaiitorudcoiutftutian.wasM0(9tedfay  the  people  in  iSQi, 
and  came  into  fwce  on  lat  January-  1894.  The  kgUalnm' 
ifhMmOh — DO  numbers  ftied  Iry  the  constitution)  is  elected 
for  >  years  by  a  popular  vote,  as  are  the  5  members  of  tbe 
cxccutiva(JiJciiiH-a/A)for3years.  The"  obligatoryrefcicndure  " 
olitains  in  tbe  case  of  all  laws  and  important  matten  of  expendi- 
tore,  while  jooecitizeDS  can  demand  ("  facultative  referendum") 
D  popular  vote  as  to  resdutions  and  ordinances  ronde  by  the 
legislature.  Three  thousand  citiaens  aha  have  the  rj^  of 
"  initiative  "  as  to  legislative  projects,  but  5000  signatures  ate 
required  iot  a  proposed  leviuon  of  the  cantonal  constitution. 
Is  tbe  revenue  and  expenditure  of  ihecanton  the  taxes  are  never 
coonted.  This  causes  an  apparent  deficit  which  is  carried  to 
the  capital  aixount,  and  is  met  by  the  land  tax  (an.  ig  of  the 
eoBstitution),  so  that  there  is  never  a  real  deficit,  as  the  amount 
of  the  hnd  taa  varies  annually  according  to  the  amount  thu 
nsMsl  be  provided.  In  tbe  pce-iTpg  oonslicution  of  the  three 
Raetian  Leagues  the  tystem  <tf  tbe  "  referenduia "  was  in 
working  m  early  aa  the  i6th  century,  net  merely  as  between 
the  three  Leagues  themselves,  but  an  between  tbe  beHiwicIcs 
iHofkt^ifkU),  the  sovereign  units  within  each  League,  and 
tomeHmn  (w  in  tbe  Upper  Eogadine)  between  the  viUages 
anqposing  each  baili wick. 

The  greater  part  (excluding  tiie  three  valleys  where  the 
inhabilanu  speak.  ItaUan)  of  the  modem  canton  of  the  Grlsons 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Ractia  (probably  the 
inhabiUaU,  tbe  BaeU,  were  Colu  father  than,  as 
was  iMRHily  believed,  Etruscans],  set  iqi  by  tbe  Romans  «lter 
their  flutqneet  of  the  region  in  1 5  ».c  Tbe  Romanized  inhabi- 
ta^  were  to  a  certain  extent  (The  Romonsch  or  Ladin  lengue 
ia  a  survival  of  tbe  Roman  dominion)  Teutoaixed  under  the 
Ostrogoths  (aji.  491-*S3T)  end  under  tbe  Franks  (from  sjr 
onwards).  Governors  caUed  Prmidts  are  BteiOiooed  in  tbe 
7th  and  Sth  ceaiiiiioi  while  members  of  tbe  same  family  ocoipied 
tbe  episcopal  see  of  Coite  (founded  4tb-sth  centuries).  About 
806  Cbadts  the  GroM  made  this  fcgioa  into  a  county,  but  in 
831  the  Inshop  procured  for  his  domlaions  mmptlon  ("  im- 
munity ")  fmn  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  counts,  whik  before  847 
Us  see  was  tnniferred  bom  the  Italian  ptovinoe  of  Mflan  to  tbe 
Gemaa  iMwiace  of  M^at  (Ibyence)  and  was  thus  cm  off  from 
Italy  to  bo  f^oed  to  Gertnaiv.  In  916  the  regloa  was  united 
with  the  duchy  of  Alamsonia,  but  the  bisbep  still  retained 
psactical  independence,  and  his  wide-spned  dorainloas  placed 
him  even  above  the  abbots  Disentis  and  FGUers,  who  Bkewiie 
enjoyed  "  immunity."  In  the  roth  century  tbe  bfabep  obtained 
froh  privil^es  from  the  cmpeiMs  (besides  the  Val  BregagUa  in 
960),  and  so  became  ibe  chief  of  the  many  feudal  nobles  who 
suuigled  for  power  in-  the  rcgioo.  He  beame  a  prince  of  the 
cmpin  In  1170  and  later  alUed  Unsdf  with  tbe  risint  poifer 
(in  tbe  ntf  on)  of  the  Hahaburssis.  H*  M  In  1367  to  the 
foimdation  of  the  Leagneof  God's  House  or  the  GMMtoiuftini 
(coatposed  of  the  city  and  chapter  of  Coire,  and  of  the  bishop's 
subjects,  cspeciaUy  in  the  Engsdinc,  Val  Brega^ia,  Domleschg 
and  Obeihalbstein)  in  order  to  stem  his  riling  power,  tbe  bishop 
ODtering  it  in  1393.  la  139;  tbe  ^>bot  df  DlMBlis,tlitiDeao( 
tbe  Lngneta  valley,  and  the  great  feudal  lordi  of  Riauns  and 
Sax  (&  1399  the  counts  of  Wcrdcnberg  came  tn)  formed  another 
League,  called  the  Obtr  Bumi  (ss  comprising  the  highlands  in 
tbe  VoHet  Rhine  valley)  and  also  wrongly  tbe  "  Grey  League  " 
U*  Un  void  intopnted  "gicy"  is  simply  a  mimwfingflf 


froeeti  or  counts,  thotigh  tbe  false  view  has  given  rbe  to  the  name 
of  Grisons  or  GraubUndcn  for  the  whole  canton),  their  alliance 
being  strengthened  in  1424  when,  too,  tbe  free  men  of  the 
Rbeinwald  and  Schams  came  in,  and  in  1480  tbe  Val  Mtspcco 
abo.   Finally,  In  1436,  the  third  Raetian  Loguc  was  fotmded, 
that  of  the  ZeknieruhUnbund  or  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions, 
by  the  former  subjects  of  the  count  of  Toggenbmg,  whose 
dynasty  Uxn  became  cxtiaa;  Uiey  include  the  inhaUtanIs  of 
tbe  PrtUtigau,  Davos,  Malenfeld,  the  Sdnnfigg  valley,  Chur* 
walden,  and  tbe  lordshipof  Belfort  {ix.  the  region  round  AWaacu), 
and  formed  ten  bailiwicks,  whence  the  name  of  the  League.  In 
I4SO  tbe  ZekHttricUenbunJ  concluded  an  alliance  «rith  the 
CeUaluMshtmd  and  in  1471  with  the  Obtr  Bund;  but  of  the 
so-called  perpetual  aUIaiwe  at  Vaserol,  near  Tieienkastel«, 
there  exists  no  authentic  evidence  in  tbe  oldest  cbtoaides,  tbough 
diets  were  held  there.   By  a  succession  of  purchases  (i47^r496) 
nearly  all  the  posMSslons  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the  counts  of 
Toggenbuig  in  the  Praitigau  bad  come  to  the  junior  or  Tyrolew 
line  of  the  Habsburgers.   On  iu  extinctktn  (1496)  In  turn  th^ 
passed  to  the  elder  line,  the  head  of  which,  Maidmilian,  was 
already  emperorelect  and  desired  to  maintain  the  righu  of  his 
family  there  and  In  the  Lower  Eogadine.    Hence  in  1447  the 
Ober  Bund  and  in  149S  tV  CaUttkausbund  became  allies  oi  the 
Swiss  Confederation.   War  broke  out  in  1499,  byt  was  ended  Iqr 
the  great  Jwiss  victory  (arnd  May  1499)  at  the  battle  of  tiie 
Calvea  gorge  (above  Mais)  which,  added  to  another  Swiss  victory 
at  Domadi  (near  BsmI),  cotnpdted  tbe  emperor  to  recogniie 
the  pnctkal  Independence  of  the  Swiss  and  tfadr  allies  of  the 
Empire.  Tbe  religious  Reformation  brought  disunion  into  the 
three  Leagues,  as  tbe  Ober  Bund  dung  in  the  main  to  tbe  old 
faith,  and  for  this  reason  their  connexion  with  the  Swiss  Coa- 
fedention  was  mncb  weakened.   In  1516,  by  the  Articles  of 
Ihnc,  tbe  last  remaining  traces  of  tbe  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  UdMip  (rf  Coire  was  abolished.  In  1486  Poschiavo  had  at 
last  been  secured  trom  Uilan,  and  Maienfeld  with  Malans  was  ' 
bought  [n  i5og,  while  in  1549  the  Val  Mesocco  (Included  in  the 
Ober  Bund  rince  14S0)  purchased  its  freedom  of  its  lords,  the 
Trivubd6  famRy  <rf  MSan.    In  1511  tbe  three  Leagues  conquered 
from  Milan  the  rich  and  fertile  Valtellina,  with  Bormioand 
CUavenna,  and  bdd  these  districts  as  subject  lands  till  in  1797 
they  were  annned  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic   The  stmg^ 
tor  lucrative  olBcct  In  these  Isnds  further  sharpened  the  long 
rivalry  between  tbe  familia  of  Planta  (Engadine)  and  &dU 
(Val  BretsgliB),  while  in  the  17th  century  this  rivalry  was 
complicated  by  political  enmities,  as  the  Flantas  favoured  tbe 
Spanish  tide  and  tbe  Sails  that  of  Pranceduring  the  long  strug^ 
(i6i»-i639)  for  the  Valtellina  (see  Jehatsch  and  Valteluma). 
Troubles  aroee  (t6»)  also  In  (he  PiUttigau  through  the  attempts 
of  tbe  Babsbuigers  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  Pro- 
testantbm.    Finally,  after  the  emperor  had  formaily  recognised, 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  the  independence  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  tbe  r^ts  <rf  the  Habsburgers  in  the 
Ptftt%u  and  the  Lower  Engadine  w«re  bought  up  (1O49  and 
165a).    But  the  Austrian  mdaves  of  Tarasp  (Lower  Enguline) 
and  of  Rlxuns  (near  Retchenau)  were  only  annexed  to  the  Orisons 
in  1809  and  1815  respectively,  in  each  case  France  holding  the 
lordship  for  a  short  tine  after  its  cession  by  Austria.   In  r748 
(finally  in  1761)  tbe  three  Leagues  secured  the  upper  portion 
of  tbe  vsll^  of  Hflnster.   In  1799  the  French  invaded  the 
canton,  which  became  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conflict  (1799-1800) 
between  them  and  the  united  Rustian  and  Austrian  army,  in  the 
ooune  of  iridch  the  Ftend  bunt  (Hay  1799)  tbe  andent  convent 
of  Disentis  with  all  ita  titenry  treasures.  In  April  1799  the 
provifjowJ  government  agreed  to  the  incorporation  of  tbe  three 
Leagues  in  the  Helvetic  Republic,  though  it  was  not  till  June 
iSu  that  the  canton  of  Raetia  became  formally  part  of  the 
Helvetic  RepobBc.  In  1803,  by  Iftpokoo**  Act  of  Mediation, 
it  entered,  under  tbe  name  of  Canton  of  the  Grisons  or  Grau* 
bttwden,  the  leconstilUted  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it 
then  first  beounc  a  full  member. 

AtrrBOnrmcs.— A.  Andrea.  Das  BerftO  (Frauenfcid,  1901); 
Mnforgndkickk  Ai  ri  VarMxee,  by  various  writers  (Coire,  1903)1 
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G.  Ficm,  Dai  PrdUitau  (ini-eA.,  Mvcw,  1897):  P.  FoBa.  Dai 
bundiurisckt  MUnsUtUial  (Coue,  1M4);  F.  Foraati,  Codui  iipli^ 
malico  dtUa  Rtua  (oiisinally  publuliM  Ui  the  Periodko  of  the 
^itid  Uoriea  a  Comtm*  at  Cocno;  Mpuate  reprint,  Cocno,  190j)i 
R.  A.  Gtnacmi,  Sttiric!  n*^  i.  MMrfiuruduM  Stfmimml: 

(ZOrich,  t890);  Mra  Henry  Fmhietd,  A  SMmmer  Tbv  im  mr 
QftMU  (London,  l86j) ;  C.  and  F.  Jecklin,  Dtr  AtOeil  Crauhaniint 
fmSet/mbttikrUit  Uigg)  (Davo»,  1S99};  C.  von  Moor,  Ctsckickte 
tM  CMrrattU*  (3  vols.,  Coire.  1870-187^],  and  WrgiBtiseT  (Coirc, 
'8?})!  E.  Lechner,  Dos  Thai  BcTttU  (ind  ed.,  Leipzig.  1874); 
C.  Laonhardl,  Du  PosthiasinoOuU  (Leipiis,  1859) ;  A.  Lorria  and 
E.  A.  Martd,  L»  U<i$iif  dt  la  Bertiina  (Upper  EitRadinc  and  Val 
Brcsaiclia)  (ZOricb.  iSg^):  P.  C.  von  Plaru,  Das  aiU  Raelicn  (Brrlin, 
I87J) ;  DU  cuirarlisthcn  Ilctruhajicn  in  d.  Feudalxil  (Bern.  1B81) ; 
Geunichtt  van  Graubiindcn  (lli  rn,  1892) ;  and  Chronik  d.  Familie  ton 
PIohU  (ZQrich,  i8gi);  W.  I'Unncr,  Dir.  l-lililfliung  d.  Frtislaales 
det  3  Bunde  (Davos,  iSti^h  K.  von  Rc,liQ,--!litj..rcg5.  Der  Ziig 
Su'-ooroffs  durch  die  Sck-^i;  -.n  lyoi^  (Si.ins,  [^y,s)■.  balis'Soglio, 
Die  Familie  ton  Sa!i:  (LinJju.  i.?<ii):  C  Tht-ubjlil.  Das  Bundnrr 
Oberland  (Coire.  iK'n),  .in<!  Niiiwhlier  aui  d/n  tluui!<hen  Alpcn 
(3rd  ed.,  Coire,  1891);  N-  Val.icr,  Ji-hanna  ii-i  Flania  (il.  1572) 
(Zurich.  18B8):  R.  Wagner  and  L.  R-  von  Salia.  Rahlsquctlen  d. 
Cant.  GratAHititn  (Basel,  1877-1893}:  F.  Jecktin,  MaUriaitK  xur 
Standtt-  vnd  LandeifckickU  Crm.  Hi,  BQndt  (CraubOnden), 
1464-1803  (pt.  i.,  Kereslen,  was  publiihed  at  Baacl  in  1907).  Sec  alio 

(MtU,  UlCADtKB,  JBMATKB  Mtd  VaLTBLLUU.       <W.  A.  B.  C.) 

^.ORISWOU).  HUFUS  WILMOT  (1815-1857),  Amerifan  editor 
Ud  compiler,  was  horn  in  Benson,  Vermont,  on  the  t5[h  of 
^ebruary  iSij.  He  ir.ivillcii  cxicnsivtly,  worked  in  newspaper 
O^ces,  was  s  Baptist  cIcrgymaQ  for  a  time,  and  finally  became 
•  Jounialist  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  siicceauvely  a 
nembcr  of  the  staffs  of  The  Brother  Jonathan,  The  New  WeAd 
(1S39-1840)  and  The  S'ciii  Yorker  (1S40).  From  1841  10  1843 
he  edited  Cr^'li^m'i  Magazine  (Philaddphij),  and  added  to 
its  list  of  contributors  many  leading  American  writers.  From 
iSsD  to  1851  he  edited  the  InUnuliofut  Uagmuit  (New  Voric), 
which  ia  1859  was  merged  into  Harpa'i  Matasme.  He  diedin 
New  York  City  on  the  27th  o(  August  1857.  He  is  best  known, 
u  the  compiler  and  editor  of  various  anthologies  (uich  brief 
Uographies  and  critique^},  such  as  PoeU  and  Poetty  oj  Amtrka 
(1841),  his  most  popular  and  valuable  iMokt  A»m  IfriCV  *f 
America  (1846);  FemaU  Poets  of  Amtrka  (1848);  ud^KMlf 
Poets  of  Enzl-:i'd  tjnd  America  (1S40).  Of  hb  omi  WlkiNp.lA 
RepublicjnCoifl:  or  A'ntrrir.jn  Snciily  in  the  Dav «f  WuHmglm 
(1854)  is  the  only  one  of  permanent  value.  He  «UMd.  ibc.  Snt 
American  ediiJoa  of  Uiho|i'bpni9,ffo«)t><yl«j).<Md.MU(eKr3r 
executor,  edited,  with  Jnmet  R.  LeweB  mad  N.  P.  VfWt,  the 
works  (1850)  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Criswold's great  contemporary 
reputation  as  a  critic  has  not  stooil  the  teat  of  lime;  tiut  he 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  making  Americans  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  poetry  and  prose  of  their  own  countrymen. 

See  Passagfi  from  Sfu  Correspondence  and  Other  Papers  of  Rufiis 
W.  CfETOoM  (Cambridge.  Ma.ss..  1898),  cdilcd  liy  liis  Min  VVilliam 
McCrillis  Gciswold  (1S53-1899). 

GRIVET,  a  monkey,  Ccrcofithecui  sabaeus,  of  the  guenon 
group,  nearly  allied  to  the  green  monkey.  It  is  common  through- 
out equatorial  Africa.  The  chin,  whisker*  and  a  broad  band 
•cross  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  uader-parts,  are  white,  ami 
tte  head  and  back  olivc-grecn.  These  aonkeys  uc  vet)' 
ennimonly  seen  in  menageries. 

OHOAT  (wUpted  from  the  Dutdk.gml,  Ctest,  thick;  cf. 
Gcr.  Grucktni  the  Med.  \M.  puna  ghrei  I  tat.  grossot 
I^r,  ffot,  as  names  for  the  coin),  a  name  applied  as  early  as  ih<l 
I|}U)  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to  any  larj;e  or  ihicit 
coin.  The  groat  was  almost  universally  a  silver  coin,  but  its 
valuevariedconaidenbly,  as  well  at  different  time*  as  In  different 
countries.  The  Engjah  gioat  wu  first  coined  in  1351,  of  a  vahW 
somewhat  higher  than  a  penny.  The  continuous  debasement 
of  both  the  penny  and  the  groat  left  the  latter  finally  worth  fouf 
pennies,  llic  issue  of  the  groat  was  discontinued  after  ibtt, 
but  a  coin  wortb  foutpeace  was  sgwHslnick  in  iftj6.  Although 
frequently  refecrcd  to  as  t  groattMJMAM  94m<ofi«i*l  designa- 


by  David  II.  iB'tjsS*  In  IrdaJid  It  ins  first  struck  by  Edward 
IV.  in  146a 

OROCBB,  literally  one  who  tells  by  the  groas,  a  wbdeule 
denier;  the  word  ia  derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  form,  grorna, 
from  the  Med.  LaL  poitarims,  defined  by  dn  Cange, 
GlMMraMK,  f.v.  Cnstares,  as  stlUae  mtnis  prtfala.  The  name, 
M  a  fuwnl  one  for  doJers  by  irtolesale,  "  engrossera  "  as 
opposed  to  "regraton,"  the  retail  dealers,  is  found  with  the 
commodity  attached;  thusin  the  if  wntM^a  Ctfcf  <ra//ae  <**  Rofb  " 
series)  ti.  1.304  (quoted  in  the  New  En^uk  Dittiaiiary)  is  found 
an  allusion  to  possetirs  d*  Wn,  cf.  groKr  ef  fynht,  Stirters  Uitc. 
(i8>8)  63,  for  the  customs  of  Halton  (quoted  ib.).  The  specific 
applicatioa  of  the  word  to  one  who  deals  cither  by  wb^esale 
or  retail  in  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  spices,  sugar  and  ^ 
kisdaof  artidcsof  useorconsunq>t[onlnabouadiold  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London,  one  of  the 
twelve  **  great "  livery  companies.  In  1345  the  peppcrets  and 
the  queers  amslgimiied  and  were  known  as  the  Fratermtjr 
of  St  Anthony.  The  name  **  gioccn  "  first  appears  io  1373  ni 
the  records  of  the  company.  In  13S6  the  atsociatfon  was 
granted  a  right  of  teardi  over  all  '*  spicen  "  In  London,  and  in 
1394  they  obtained  the  right  tg  inspect  or  "  g|arbte  "  spico  stkI 
other  "  subtil  narcs."  Their  tint  charter  was  obtained  ia  14  sS; 
lettSB  patent  in  1447  granted  an  ettentian  of  e  ligfit  of  scmrdi 
over  the  whole  county,  but  removed  the  "  liberties "  of  the 
city  of  London.  They  sold  all  kinds  of  drugs,  medfdncs,  ofni- 
ments,  plasters,  and  medicated  and  other  waters.  For  the 
leparatiMiof  the  iqwtliecaiiea  Mm  the  grocers  in  1617  see 
AFamBCART.  <See  Amber  Livnv  Cohpakiu.) 
Sec  rtt  Cnttry  TVndr,  by  J.  Aubny  Rces  (1910). 
aXOCYM.  WILUAH  (14467-1519),  English  scfiolsr,  was  bom 
at  Colertte,  Wiltshire,  about  1446.  Intended  by  his  parrnts 
for  the  chiirch,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester  Cdlegc,  and  in  1463 
wu  dected  to  a  sciialarahip  at  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1467 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  had  among  his  pupils  William  Warhsra, 
afterwards  archbbliop  of  Canterbury.  In  1479  He  accepted  the 
rectory  of  Newton  Lcmgvillc,  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  continued 
to  re^e  at  Oxford.  As  reader  in  divinity  In  Magdalen  Odiege 
in  14SE,  he  hdd  a  disputation  with  John  Ta^er,  prrfeaor  of 
divinity,  in  presence  of  King  Richard  III.,  and  the  king  acknow- 
ledged  skill  as  a  debater  by  the  present  of  a  buck  and  fiv« 
marka  In  1485  he  became  prebendary  of  Lincoln  rathcdrml. 
About  14B8  Grocyn  left  England  lor  Italy,  and  before  Us  mum 
in  1491  he  had  vidted  Florence,  Rome  and  Padua,  and  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Demeiriiu  Chakbondytes  and  Podilan. 
As  lecturer  in  Enter  College  he  found  an  i^>portunity  of  In- 
doctrinating his  countrymen  in  the  new  Greek  learning. 

Erasmus  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Grocyn  taught  Greek 
at  Oxford  before  his  visit  to  Italy.  The  Watden  of  New  Col^e, 
Thomas  Chauadler,  invited  Cnndius  Vitdli,  then  on  a  vWl  to 
Oxford,  to  act  as  praelector.  This  was  about  147s,  and  as 
Vitclli  was  certainly  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  Grocyn 
may  have  learnt  Creek  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in 
Oxford  until  1490,  but  when  his  friend  Cokt  became  dean  el 
St  Paul's  in  1504  he  was  settled  in  London.  He  was  chosen  by 
his  friend  to  deliver  lectures  in  St  Paul's;  and  in  this  connexten 
he  gave  a  siitgular  proof  of  hii  honesty.  He  had  at  fiist  denounced 
all  who  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  Hierarekia  tttlttiattkm 
ascribed  to  Diooyiius  tlte  Aieopagiie,  but,  being  led  to  modify 
his  views  \)y  further  investigation,  he  openly  declared  that  ha 
had  been  completely  mistaken.  He  also  counted  Linacre, 
William  Lily,  William  Latimer  Bi>d  Hore  among  his  frfends, 
and  Erasmus  writing  in  1314  says  that  he  was  supported  bjF 
Grocyn  in  Loadon,  and  calls  Urn  "  the  friend  and  preceptor  cf 
tts  all."  He-  held  several  picfeements,  but  hb  generosity  to  hit 
friends  involved  him  in  continual  difficulties,  and  tlwugfa  in 
1506  he  was  appointed  00  Archbishop  Warham's  recomtnenda- 
tion  master  or  warden  of  AU  Hallows  College  at  Maidstone 
in  Rent,  be  wns  still  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  friends,  and 

I even  to  pledge  hii  plate  as  a  security.  He  died  in  1519,  and  was 
buried  in  the  coHcgiau  churdi  at  Maidstone.  LAiacre  acted 
■■  Ui  tnciitoi,  and  tivtnded  the  money  be  icoeived  in  gif  ■ 
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to  ihe  poor  and  the  pwthwe  of  boofcs  for  poor  sctK^an.  Wnii 
the  exception  of  a  few  fines  of  Latin  verae  OD  a  lady  who  snow* 
balled  bim,  &nd  a  letter  to  Aldus  Mtntrtiuauthe  beadof  Lfa«rr'> 
(raasUtioD  of  Proclos'j  Splmera  (Vetdce,  1499),  Crocyn  hn 
left  no  Iherary  proof  of  his  Kbduridp  or  tbffilfM.  His  propose 
to  execute  a  translation  of  Aristotle  in  company  with  Unacre 
and  Latimer  was  never  carried  out.  Wood  assigns  some  Latin 
works  to  Grocyn,  but  on  insnffident  authority.  By  Erasmus 
he  hu  been  described  u  "  vir  wwrfarimu  cistu^mae  vilae, 
ecdesiulKanim  constitutioniim  obtervantbshtms  pene  oque 
ad  superstitionem,  scholasticae  theologiae  ad  unguem  doctus 
ac  natura  etiam  acerrimi  judicii,  demum  in  omni  disripUnanim 
genere  exacte  vereatus"  {Deelarafionn  ad  cennrat  faadloHt 
tAnlopae  Parisianae,  1531). 

An  account  of  Grocyn  by  Professor  Burrows  appeared  in  tlic 
Oxfoid  Historkat  Society's  CoUteUuua  (1890). 

QRODMO.  one  of  the  Lithuanian  governments  of  western 
Russia,  lying  between  51°  40^  and  53"Ntand  between  12°  13' and 
if)'  B.,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  governmeiit  of  Vnna,  E.  by  Minsk, 
S.  by  Volhynia,  and  W.  by  the  Poibh  govcrmncnts  ol  Lomza 
and  Sledlce.  Area,  i4,9>6  sq.  m.  Except  for  some  hffls  (not 
exceeding  915  ft.}  in  the  N.,  it  is  a  uniform  plain,  and  is  drained 
chiefly  by  ibe  Bug,  Niemen,  Narev  and  Bobr,  all  navigable. 
There  are  abo  several  canals,  the  atttst  important  being  the 
Angustowo  and  Oginsky.  Gnuiftes  and  gneiMeB  crop  out  along 
the  Bug,  Cretaceous,  and  especially  Tertiary,  deposits  elsewhere. 
The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  and  in  the  district  of  Grodno  and  along 
the  rivers  is  often  drift^aand.  Forests,  principally  of  Cmijerat, 
cover  mote  than  one-fourth  of  the  area.  Amongst  them  an  tonw 
of  vast  extent,  t.g.  those  of  Grodno  (410  sq.  m.)  and  Byelovitsa 
(Bialowice)  (376  sq.  m.),  embracing  wide  areas  of  marshy  ground. 
In  the  last  mentioned  forest  the  wild  01  survives,  having  been 
jealously  preserved  unce  1803.  Peat  bogs,  sometimes  as  much 
as4t07ft.tI\ick,covere)Etentivedistricts.  Tlie  climate  is  wet  and 
Cold;  the  annual  mean  temperature  being  44-5'  F.,  tbe  January 
mean  ii-s*  and  the  Ju!y  mean  64-5".  The  rainfall  amounts  to 
Ttl  in.;  hail  is  frequent.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant 
industry.  The  peasants  own  41)  %  ol  the  land,  that  is,  about 
4,000,000  acres,  and  of  these  over  a]  million  acres  arc  arable. 
The  crops  principally  grown  are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  flax, 
hemp  and  some  tobacco.  Horses,  caitle  and  sheep  arc  bred  in 
fairly  large  numbers.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  amounl  of 
manufacturing  industry,  especially  in  woollens,  distilling  and 
tobacco.  In  woollens  this  government  ranks  second  (after 
Moscow)  in  the  empire,  the  centre  of  the  industry  being  Byelostok. 
Other  factories  produce  silk,  shoddy  and  leather.  The  govern- 
ment is  crossed  by  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  Warsaw  to 
St  Petersburg  and  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  The  population 
numbered  1,008,531  in  1870  and  1,616,630  in  1S97;  of  these 
last  789,801  were  women  and  355,946  were  urban.  In  1906 
it  was  estimated  at  1,836,600.  Wliile  Russians  predominate 
(S4  %),  then  follow  Jeu-s  (17  4  %),  Poles  (10  %),  Lithuanians 
and  Germans.  The  government  b  divided  into  nine  districts, 
the  chief  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1897,  being  Grodno 
(4.*.),  Brest-Lllovsk  (pop.  43,813  In  1901),  Byelsk  (7461), 
Byelostok  or  Bialystok  (65,781  in  1901),  Kobrin  (10,365). 
Pruzhany  (7634),  Slonim  {15,893),  Sokolsk  (7595)  and  Volkovysk 
(10,584).  In  1795  Grodno,  which  had  been  Polish  for  ages,  was 
annexed  by  Russia. 

ORODRO.  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  53"  40'  N.  and  33*  50'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen,  160  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Warsaw  and  98  m.  S.W.  of  Vilna 
on  the  main  line  to  St  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1901)  4i.7Jfi.  nearly 
two-thirds  Jews.  H  is  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
churdi  and  the  headquarters  of  the  11.  Army  Corps.  It  has  two 
old  castles,  now  converted  10  other  uses,  and  two  churches 
(t6ih  and  17th  centuries).  Tobacco  factories  and  distilleries 
arc  important;  machinery,  soap,  candles,  vehicles  and  firearms 
are  also  made.  BuHi  in  the  i3th  century,'  Grodno  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  1^  the  Mongols  (1341)  and  Teutonic  knights 
(13S4  and  1391).  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Pobnd,  made  It  hii 
c^tal.  ud  died  then  i£  1586.  The  Polish  Estjues  frequently 


met  at  Grodno  after  1673,  and  there  tn  1793  tbejr  i^Md  the 
second  partition  of  Poland.  It  was  at  Grodno  that  StanislMts 
Poniatowski  resigned  tbe  Polish  crown  in  1795. 

OROEW  VAR  niMSTBRER.  ftOnuUHB  (1801-1876), 
Dutch  politician  and  hiiterlan,  was  bom  at  Voorburg,  near 
tbe  Hague,  on  the  srst  of  Augwt  1801.  He  studied  at  Leidca 
university,  and  graduated  in  1833  both  as  doaot  of  literature 
and  LL.D,  From  1839  to  1833  he  acted  as  secretary  to  King 
William  I.  of  Holland,  afterwards  took  a  pfOBdncnt  part  in 
Dutch  home  politics,  and  gradually  became  tbe  leader  of  the 
so-csRed  anti-revdutionary  party,  both  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member,  and  outnde.  In  Groen 
the  doctrines  of  Guisot  and  StaU  found  an  eloquent  exponent. 
They  permeate  his  controversial  and  ptdhlcal  writii^ts  and 
historical  studies,  of  which  Us  HanOoek  if  DnUA  History  (in 
Dutch)  and  Mawice  a  Banutdt  (in  Prendi,  1875,  a  criticism 
of  Motley's  Life  ^  Van  OMm-Bornewtt)  are  the  principal. 
Groen  was  vMent^r  opposed  to  Umbecke,  whose  prindplea 
he  denounced  as  ungodly  and  itvidutlooaTjr.  Although  be  liyed 
to  see  these  prinrlt^  triumph,  he  never  ceased  to  oppose  then 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  Hague  on  the  i9ih  of  May 
1S76.  He  b  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Anhivts  a  torrt- 
spondmce  de  la  maiun  4'OraH^  (ts  vob.,  1835-1845),  a  great 
work  of  patient  erudlliM,  which  procured  for  him  the  thle  oi 
tbe" Dutch Gadnrd."  |.L.HotleyacknowledgeBhbIndebtcd- 
ness  to  Groen's  Arekhes  is  the  preface  to  his  Rist  of  llu  Duttk 
RepuUic,  at  a  time  when  the  American  hbtorian  bad  not  yet 
made  the  acquaintance  of  King  William's  archivist,  and  dab 
bore  emphatic  testimony  to  Groen's  worth  u  a  writer  of  MMcffy 
fn  the  correspondence  pnlAshed  after  Ms  death.  At  the  fnt 
reception.  In  iSs8,*of  Motley  at  the  royal  palace  at  the  Hague, 
the  king  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Groen's  ^rcAttvi  as  a  token 
of  appnedation  and  admiration  <rf  tbe  mtk  done  by  tbe  -"  worthy 
vfttdicftTw  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange."  This  copy,  bearing 
the  king's  autograph  Inscrfption,  ifterwuds  came  Into  tbepoesev 
sion  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Motley's  son-in-law. 

OROIH.  (i)  An  obsolete  word  for  the  grunting  of  swine, 
from  Lat.  fintnHite,  and  so  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  pig;  ft 
is  probably  the  origin  of  the  word,  commonly  apetted 
"  groyne,"  for  a  nnall  timber  frnmewoTk  or  wail  of  masomy  used 
on  sea  coasts  as  a  breakwater  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
sand  and  shingle.  (1)  (Of  uncertain  origin;  from  an  older  form 
irynde  or  grinde;  the  derivation  from  "  grain,"  an  obsolete  word 
meaning  "  fork, "cannot,  according  to  the  JVev  Euglisk  Dictionary, 
be  accepted),  in  anatomy  the  folds  or  grooves  formed  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thighs,  covering  tbe 
inguinal  ^ands,  and  so  applied  in  architecture  to  tbe  angle 
or  "  arris  "  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  vaults  crossing  one 
another,  occadonally  called  by  workmen  "  groin  point."  If  tbe 
vaults  are  both  of  the  same  radius  and  height,  their  intersections 
lie  in  a  vertical  plane,  in  other  cases  tbey  form  winding  oirves 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide  centering.  In  early  medieval 
vanlting  this  was  sometimes  arranged  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
geometrical  curve  of  the  vault,  but  the  problem  was  not  satis- 
factorily solved  until  the  introduction  of  tbe  rib  which  hence- 
forth ruled  the  vaulting  surface  of  the  web  or  ceil  (see  Vault), 
The  name  "  Welsh  groin  "  or  "  underpitch  "  fa  generally  given 
to  the  vaulting  surface  or  web  where  the  main  longitudinal 
vault  b  higher  than  the  cross  or  transverse  vaults;  as  the  trans- 
verse rib  (of  much  greater  radius  than  that  of  the  wall  rib), 
projected  diagonally  in  front  of  the  totter,  the  fiUing-hi  or  web 
has  to  be  carried  back  from  tbe  transverse  to  the  wall  rib. 
The  term  "  groin  centering  "  is  used  where,  in  grtdning  without 
ribs,  the  whole  surface  b  supported  by  ceaterjng  during  the  ereo>^ 
tion  of  tbe  vaulting.  In  ribbed  work  tbe  stone  ribs  only  are 
supported  by  timber  ribs  during  the  progress  of  tbe  work,  any 
light  stu9  being  used  while  filling  in  the  spandrfls.    (See  VaOLT.) 

OROUUHR,  KARL  WILHEUi  OEORO  VOR  (inT-t&ts). 
Prustian  soldier,  was  bom  hi  Beriln  on  tbe  30th  of  July  1777. 
He  entered  an  infantry  regiment  when  scarcely  thirteen,  became 
an  ensign  in  1795,  second  lieutenant  1797,  first  Keutenant  tto4 
nod  iUfl<apl«i&  IB  1805.  AiaiiibiltMBbehadbeoDveeneol 
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.  s:'<i  b*  ^biinpiislwd  tot  hb 
_  —  ■  ....-I  >:  .re '.he  WAT  ol  iSo6,  in  which 

,  *     mj^ji  lor  diilinguished  wrvicc 

,\  -v.  i;..:  iN;  downf^l  of  Prussia,  ht  was 
^>Arnhorst's  a&sistantft  in  the  work 
.  ;v*.;i;J  thi.'  i'uimifAiiM^  and  endeavoured 


!l!!t,M.^l'-ri*t™siaasa  niajotonlhcgcncraistaft.  ilcscrvcd'auc- 
^  ?vun.UT  Colonel  von  DollI«and  General  von  KWM,»nd  as 
*™„i^;oiwr  ai  the  headquarters  of  the  Rusunn  general  Baiclay 
2eTuI1v  He  took  part  with  Kleisl  in  the  victory  of  Kulm.  and 
nKaviTrtl  tro™  »  wound  received  at  that  action  in  lime 

Jr^-r^^-nt  at  the  battle  o(  Leipzig.  He  played  a  con^Mcuous 
Mrt  in  the  campaign  o£  i8i4  m  France,  after  which  be  was  made 

i  w  ccnvral.  In  this  rank  he  was  appointed  quartcnnastci- 
l^a)  to  VvAii  Marshal  Prince  BlUchcr,  and,  after  his  chid  and 
rndsciusu,  (Irolmann  hiid  the  grc.H«t  share  in  directing  the 
p"*"^^  operations  oi  In  the  decision,  on  the  iSlh  of 

I  ne  i8i5'  P^"*  forward  to  \Vi;llington'B  askance  (see 
^  .-.oo' Campwos').  Grohnann  actively  concurred,  and  as 
til  the  baiilc-ficld,  he  is  said  to  have  ovcr- 
the  momentary  hesitation  of  ihc  commander-in-chief  and 
fc  rhicf  of  staff  by  himself  giving  the.  order  to  advance.  After 
.k  ™-acc  of  i8iS,  Crolmann  occupied  important  portions  in 
th^  ministry  of  war  and  the  Roneral  siaB.  His  last  public 
™^-S  wcr*^  rendered  in  Poland  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
""rUraUy  as  c''-''  adininislraior  of  the  province  of  Poscn.  He 

rlromoted  general  of  infantry  in  iR^v  and  died  on  the  ist  ol 
7  ,  ,  a,  at  IVisen.  Hi*  two  son*  became  gcncrah  in  the 
Prussian  The  Prussian  iSth  infantry  regiment  bear*  his 

**fl!fncrftl  von  Crolmann  super\-iscd  and  provided  much  of  the 
mJeri;il  Damilz's  (.V*A.  d<i  F^ldziisi  'f'S  (Berlin, 

i^7-iS.i»).  a"*^  '^N  in  Fiankrckk  (Ucrlin, 

'"^IT  <  \!nr.idy.  /rfir"  '-""^  V.'itken  A  :  Ccntrah  Karl  von  Crdmann 
(IWrlin.'  i*"J4-'«'/''- 

OBOMATICI  ifrom  jrom.i  or  gmma,  a  survtyor's  poli),  or 
Iff  iWm^""  ''"^  ';i"'l  sijrvcj  urs  araong<il  ihc  Romans. 

The  n't  s^'^  '^'-'"  prol'jljly  ai  fijst  in  ihc  hands  ot  the 
JUK'i^i  '•>'  '"^  w^iiMerused  in  all  <asti  where  the  demarca- 

tion ol  .»  /-■»•'/■'■'""  '•^">'  rated  space)  was  necesiary.  Thut. 

the  tMniii'l;"'''''*  ■>*  colonics  and  camps,  were  air 

mnrki''!  **'th  the  rules  of  augural  procwlure. 

I  hr  nrsl  pt"li*-'i""  'l  Mirvcyor  mentioned  is  L.  Dccidius  Saxa, 
wti.i  i  ni|''"yi'i  by  Aniony  in  the  mtx-uremcnt  ot  camps 

H  n.-ri>.  l'-r.-!ftif'  X'-  iJ,  siv.  lo).  During  [he  empire  ihcir 
i.uiul'»r  r.|.i't.ition  iiirre.isc-1.    The  dis-tribulion  of  land 

jniniiff  ^'l'-'^"'''        inrrf;,!<  in  tha  number  of  mihtary 

tvli'T'ii-^'  '■'  Ii  ilian  pt,i4aiits  in  ihe  provinces, 

,»,.  r.<  I  -"'*<■>  »( the  vnipitv  uniUr  .\i:gu>iuii.  the  separalion 
^.j  , .'■*->•'  ;'""'■■''»».  led  [o  the  estuUishmenl  of  a 

.-x!  j-n'ii-^i*'n.d  coq^nilion  of  surveyors.    During  later 
»  :  ■■  -  *    " '         Tfctipt  «i(  larjje  salaries,  and  in  some  cases 
I-  .  »  .  ■    'i  -;''"'""-'  the  liik-  Jjf/iiiMtu.    Their  duties 

,^.v  -N-'        -    ■  *  K"'J"elrii.il  ur  malhematical.  lul  required  kgnl 
.  <.  ■•*"  ■•"'•*'-''^'i"n-  nr  the  sclllctnini  of  diipuies.  This 

.  vi  spi-i-i.il  ithools  for  the  training  oi  sur- 

.  .  ■■  ■  ''•vr.ii.iii-,  whiih  lasted  from  Ihc  ist  to 

s.  .  ■  *  "'i"  r.iilirsi  ol  llic  goim.itic  writers  was 

"  '■i.wrum  quiiliUU,  dealing  with  ibe 

^„  .  .    -■       ■■  i!;e  sulijti.t  o(  a  tonimenlary  by 

.  -  ■■  ^      *'--*inn  SI hoolm-ihter.   Under  Trajan 

■■'  i.t.iiiipjuitJ  the  emperor  on  bia 


Dacian  campaign,  wrote  a  still  ntant  manual  ol  geometry  for 
land  sur\-cyors  (Expotitu  it  ratio  omnium  JorMcrum  or  mem^ 
WVHM,  probably  after  «  Greek  original  by  Hero),  dedicate^ 
to  a  certain  Celsus  who  had  invented  an  improvement  in  a 
gromatic  instrument  (perhaps  the  dioptra,  resembling  the 
modern  theodolite);  for  the  treatises  of  Hygious  see  that  name. 
Somewhat  later  than  Trajan  was  Siculus  Flacciu  (De  eon- 
dicionibiu  aporuM,  extant),  while  the  most  curious  treatise  on 
the  subject,  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  entitled  Casae 
lillerorum  (long  a  school  textbook)  is  the  work  of  a  certain 
Innocentius  (4th-sth  century).  It  is  doubtful  whether  Boeiius 
is  the  asthor  «rf  the  treatiMi  attributed  to  him.  The  Cronaliti 
tcleres  also  conlaint  exUacts  from  official  registers  (probably 
belonging  to  the  5th  centur>')  of  colonial  and  other  land  survey  s, 
lilts  and  descriptions  of  boundary  stones,  and  extracts  from  the 
Theodosian  Codex.  According  to  Mommsen,  the  collection  had 
its  origin  during  the  5th  century  in  the  oHiie  ot  a  viaiHttt  (dio- 
ccsao  governor)  of  Rome,  who  had  a  number  of  surveyors  under 
him.  The  survcj'ors  were  known  by  various  names:  drcem- 
ptdaior  (with  reference  to  the  instrument  used) ;  finitar,  mcldlcr 
or  wunsar  tatUerum  in  republican  limes;  /ajoli  Auiusicrum 
as  imperial  civil  officials;  projfssor,  auticr  as  professiotul 
instructors. 

The  be<t  edition  of  ihe  Gromaliei  ii  by  C.  l^rhmann  and  others 
(iS:^)  with  supplementary  votunic,  Dit  Sihrifltn  dtr  rumiuktm 
Ftlimttser  (1852)1  see  also  B.  G.  Niebulir,  Roman  lliilory.  ii., 
appendix  (Eng.  iranv),  who  first  revivetl  imerest  in  the  «ut>jert ;  M. 
Cantor,  Pie  rOmiitheH  Atrimtnior€»  ll.i>ip>i]i,  i&TS):  I*,  de  Titcot, 
La  Conditio*  da  Apimtniom  doKi  rantitmKt  Some  (ihm);  G. 
R'Msi,  Croma  e  squadm  (Turin,  1877);  ariielei  by  F.  Huliich  in 
F.rich  and  Gruber*  AUtrm.  Enrytlr-podie.  and  l>y  C.  Humticrt  in 
Darcmhcrf  and  Snitlta'*  DirHonnaire  dts  anliquiUs ;  TeufTel-Sehwahe. 
Hitt.  of  Roman  Lilenturt.  9II. 

QROmNGEH,  the  most  norlhcriy  province  of  Holland, 
bounded  S.  by  Drcnie,  W.  by  Fricsland  and  the  Lauwers  2^, 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  North  Sea  atid  the  mouth  of  the  liims  with 
the  Dollart,  and  on  the  S.E,  by  the  Prussi,in  province  of  Hanover. 
It  induda  the  islands  ol  flosihplaat  .-ind  Kuttumcroog,  btlongini! 
to  the  group  of  Frisian  isLinds  (v-v.).  Area,  SS7  sq.  m.\  pop. 
(tQoo)  :g9,6oj.  Groningen is conneclL-d  with  the  Drentc  plateau 
by  thesandy  tongue  of  the  Hombrug  which  extends  almost  up  lo 
the  capital.  West,  north  aiid  norih-casi  of  this  the  province  is 
Hat  and  consists  of  sea-cLiy  or  sand  and  clay  nii^ed,  except 
where  patches  of  low  and  high  fen  occur  on  the  Fri.-.ian  borders. 
Low  fen  predominates  to  the  cast  of  the  L.i|iital,  between  the 
Zuidlardermeer  and  the  Schildmeer  or  lakeii.  Tlie  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  province  coiii4:its  of  high  fen  lesting  on  diluvial 
sand.  A  large  pari  of  this  has  tH.'en  reclaimed  and  the  sandy  soil 
laid  bare,  but  on  the  Drente  and  Prusbian  borders  areas  of  fen 
still  remain.  The  so-called  Uocrianger  Mora^^  on  the  Prussian 
bordir  was  long  considered  as  the  natural  proleciion  of  the 
e.istern  frontier,  and  with  the  view  of  preserving  its  Impassable 
condition  neither  agrimliurenorcatlle-rcariug  might  be  praitiM:d 
here  until  1814,  and  it  was  only  in  iSOS  that  the  building  of 
houses  was  sanctioned  and  the  work  of  reclamation  begun.  The 
gradual  extension  oi  the  seaward  bound.irics  of  the  province 
owing  10  the  process  of  littoral  deposits  may  \ic  easily  traced,  a 
triple  hne  of  sca-dikes  in  places  marking  the  successive  stages 
in  this  advance.  The  rivers  of  Groningen  desccndinj;  from  the 
Prentc  plateau  meet  at  the  capital,  whente  they  are  continued 
by  the  Kcitdiep  to  the  Lauwers  /ee  (being  discharged  through 
a  lock),  and  by  Ihe  Ems  canal  (1876)  to  Dclffyl.  The  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  province  Is  traversed  by  the  Wcsierwoldc 
Aa,  which  discharges  into  the  Doltart.  The  railway  system 
belongi  tu  the  northern  section  ol  the  State  railways,  and  afloids 
communication  with  Germany  via  Winschoten.  Steam-tram- 
ways also  serve  many  parts  ol  the  province.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  industry.  Tbeproportionof  landownersbaverybrgeonr, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Groningen  farmer  is  attested 
by  the  siyh:  of  his  home,  his  dress  and  his  ^g.  As  a  result, 
however,  partly  of  the  usual  want  of  work  on  the  grass- 
lands in  certain  seasons,  there  has  been  a  considerable  emigration 
to  America.   The  aiicknt  cuitom  ■.al'cd  thi'  UiUm-rttkl,  ot 
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IwM  riifat,iloBbdMiacCTiiBUloithe«iUii3«downenhlpof  th« 
Uxtd-  Br  thb  kw  a  taout-hnMr  is  abla  tp  bequntli  his 
fgan,  tbit  it  to  ujr,  he  bokb  ht>  leue  in  perpOuity. 

Tbe  chief  agricultunl  praducU  kk  bariey,  oati,  wbtat,  ud 
a  the  Bonh-evt  Su  b  aJso  grown,  and  '■t'w*^^  to  South 
nrftoart  and  BrjgimB  On  the  hi|ber  day  groonda  cmttlc-reatiBg 
and  hocae-hKediag  aie  alao  pnctiaed,  togetbec  with  butter  and 
chaeae  making.  The  cultivation  of  potaioea  on  the  audgraunilB 
in  tbe  nuth  and  the  {en  colonics  along  tlie  Stads-Canal  invite 
gmcrdl  coaparaon  with  the  industries  of  Drente  (f  .v.).  Hooge- 
sand  and  Sappemeer,  Veendam  and  Wildervaak,  New  and  Old 
PekeU,  New  and  Old  Stads-Canal  ace  instances  of  villages  which 
have  extended  until  they  overlap  one  anothec  and  ate  nmilar 
is  this  reject  to  the  industrial  villages  of  the  Zaan  Streck  in 
NeithHoBand.  Thecoastfisfaeriesareconsiderable.  Groningcn 
(f-*.)  is  tbe  chief  «nd  only  large  town  of  the  province.  Dclfxyl, 
whicb  was  (onnerly  «a  important  fortress  for  tlie  protealoa  of 
the  ancient  sluices  on  the  little  dver  Delf  (hence  its  name),  baa 
greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Ems  (Eemi)  ship- 
canal  connecting  it  with  Graningen,  and  has  a  good  harbour 
with  a  coDsideraUe  import  trade  in  wood.  Appingedam  and 
Winachoten  are  very  old  towns,  having  important  cattle  and 
hotae  markets.  The  pretty  wood  at  Winschotcn  was  laid  out 
by  the  Society  for  Public  Welfare  (Tat  NrnttMlut  Al^meni) 
in  iSi6. 

■HONIVOIM.  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  sane  name,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  two  auiillzed  riven 
the  Ihcntsehe  Aa  and  the  Hunse  (which  are  continued  to  the 
tMwcn  Zne  as  the  Reit  Oiep),  i6  m.  N.  of  Assen  and  33  m.  E. 
of  Lceuwaiden  by  nil.  Pop.  (1900)  <i7>56s.  Groningen  is  the 
oeatn  from  sddcb  several  important  cwah  ndiato.  Besides 
tbe  Rcit  Di^  there  ace  the  Ems  Canal  and  tha  Damiter  Diep, 
cowictAing  it  with  DeUsyl  and  the  DoUarl,  the  Kolond's  Diep 
with  Laeuwardco,  tbe  Nord  Willem's  Canal  with  Asaen  and  the 
SMitb  and  tbe  St«ds-Canal  south-east  with  the  Ems.  Hence 
stMinsn  ply  in  aU  directions,  and  tliere  is  a  regular  service  to 
Ewtan  ud  tbe  ialand  of  Borkum  via  Delfsyl,  and  via  the 
Luwvfs  Zee  to  the  island  of  Schiomonnikoog.  Groningen  is 
oioat  important  town  in  the  north  of  Holland,  with  its  line 
■bops  and  bouses  and  wide  clean  streets,  wliilc  brick  houses  of 
tha  i6(h  and  17th  centuries  help  it  to  retain  a  certain  old-world 
mr.  The  andent  part  of  the  town  is  stiU  surrounded  by  the 
lanMT  moat,  and  in  the  centre  lies  a  group  of  open  places,  o( 
which  tlw  Groolc  hfarkt  is  one  of  tha  latgest  market-squBrcs 
in  HoUnnd.  Ptcaaant  gardens  and  promenades  extend  on  the 
■onh  side  of  tbe  town,  together  with  a  botanical  garden.  Tbe 
clncf  church  is  tbe  Uaitini'kerk,  with  a  hi^  tower  (43a  ft.) 
dating  from  1477,  and  an  organ  constructed  by  tbe  binious 
scholar  and  musician  Rudolph  Agricolo,  who  was  bom  near 
Groningen  In  1443.  The  Aa  church  dates  from  1465,  but  was 
feaoded  in  issj.  The  Roman  Catholic  Broederfcerk  (tehuilt 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  oentiny)  containa  snne  remarkable 
pfcUfct  of  tbe  Faasion  by  L.  Hendrics  (1865).  Tbeicisalsoa 
Jewish  synagogue.  IIib  large  town  hall  (in  classical  style), 
one  of  tbe  finest  public  buildings,  was  built  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
i«th  cnitary  and  enlarged  in  1873.  Tbe  provincial  government 
«Hcci  also  occupy  •  fine  buildiiig  which  icceived  a  splendid 
fn«C  In  1871.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  ptoviBdal 
■utenm  of  antiquities,  containing  interesting  Germanic  anti- 
qiiities,  as  well  as  medieval  and  modem  collections  of  porcchun, 
pictum.  ftc.;  the  couru  cf  justice  (tnnsfonned  in  the  nuddle 
«l  tha  tBtb  century)  i  the  old  Ommelaaderhuis,  formerly  devoted 
la  the  adnlniatiatiOB  9t  the  Burrouading  district,  built  in  1509 
and  restored  in  1899;  the  wwigb'^iouae  (1874):  the  dvil  and 
miBtaty  prim;  the  anenal;  tha  oiilitaty  ho^ttal;  and  tbe 
cowMthalL 

The  invniitr  of  Gnmingca,  founded  in  1614,  rectived  iu 
pHHOt  fine  bufidinp  in  daasical  style  to  1850.  Among  iu 
auxiliary  establishments  are  a  good  natural  history  museum, 
BB  observatory,  a  laboratory,  tod  a  library  which  contains  a 
copy  of  Enamus'  New  Teaumcnt  with  marginal  annotations 
br  Lttthai;  Other  eduratiwal  instittttlMw  in      deaf  ud 
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dumb  iostitutioai  lonndad  by  ITcarr  Daniel  Ouyol  fd.  iJ|ji|)  |b 
1790,  »  gymnasium,  and  schoola  of  navigation,  mk  ami  muilu 
There  are  leaned  societies  for  the  study  <rf  law  (t|Ai)  aiid 
natural  sdeace  (iftjo);  aa  academy  of  fine  arts  aa 
aichacokgical  socie^;  and  a  omtnl  bueau  lor  cvUcaiNg 
information  conceroing  the  province. 

As  capital  of  the  province,  and  on  account  of  the  sdvaq. 
tagcs  of  its  natural  poation,  Groningen  ""'"titni  a  very  uni* 
sidcnble  trade,  chiefly  in  oil-Mcd,  grain,  wood,  tarf  and  aiib>, 
with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  Iba 
chief  industries  are  flas-^tinning,  rope-makJng,  sugar  refining, 
book  printing,  wool  combing  and  dyeing,  and  it  also  manuTacIurvs 
beer,  tobacco  and  cigan,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  fwniture, 
organs  end  pianos;  besides  which  there  are  saw,  oil  and  gnia 
mUls,  machine  works,  and  numerous  goldsmiths  and  silverBmiths. 

Hitlory. — ^The  town  of  Groningen  belonged  originally  to  lha 
patus,  or  gom,  of  Trisntha  (Drente),  the  countahip  of  which 
was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Heniy  IL*  on  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  Utrecht  in  roi4.  In  1040  Henry  III.  gave  the  church 
of  Utrecht  tbe  royal  domain  erf  Groningen,  and  in  the  deed  of 
gift  the  "  villa.  Cruoninga  "  is  mentioned.  Upon  this  charter 
the  bishops  of  Utrecht  based  their  claim  to  the  overlordship  of 
the  town,  a  claim  which  tbe  cittaens  hotly  di^>uted.  At  tha 
time  of  ttte  donation,  indeed,  the  town  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed,  but  the  royal  "  villa  "  rapidly  developed  into  a 
community  which  strove  to  assert  tbe  rights  of  a  free  imperial 
city.  At  first  tbe  bishops  were  too  strong  for  the  townsmen; 
the  defences  built  in  iiio  were  pulled  down  by  the  bishop's 
order  two  yean  later;  and  during  the  latb  and  13th  centuries 
tbe  see  of  Utrecht,  in  spite  of  frequent  revolts,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  its  authority.  Down  totbeisthoenturyanefriscopal 
prefect,  or  burgrave,  bad  bis  seat  in  tbe  dty,  his  authority 
extending  aver  tbe  neighbouring  districts  knows  at  the  Gorecht. 
In  ri43  Heribeit  of  Bierum,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  converted  the 
office  into  an  hereditary  fief  in  favour  of  hb  brother  Liflert, 
on  the  escinction  of  whose  male  Uoe  it  was  partitioned  between 
ttie  familica  of  Koevorden  (or  Coevordcn)  and  van  den  Hove. 
Gradually,  however,  the  burghers,  aided  by  the  neighbouring 
Frisians,  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  tbe  episcopal 
yoke.  The  dty  was  again  walled  in  i>S5;  before  [3S4  it  had 
become  a  number  of  the  Hanseatic  league;  and  by  the  end  at 
the  14th  centwy  it  was  practically  a  powerful  indcpcDdest 
republic,  which  eurcised  an  efEective  control  over  the  Frisian 
Ommutande  between  the  Ems  and  the  Lauwers  Zee.  At  the 
close  of  the  14th  century  the  heirs  of  the  Koevorden  and  van  den 
Hove  families  sdd  their  rights,  first  to  the  Iowa,  ami  then  to  the 
bishop.  A  struggle  followed,  in  which  the  dty  was  temporarily 
worsted;  but  ra  1440  Bishop  Dirk  II.  finally  atdd  to  (he  dty 
the  righu  of  the  see  of  Utrecht  over  the  Gorecht. 

The  medieval  constitution  of  Groningen,  unlike  that  of 
Utrecht,  was  aristocratic  Merchant  giU  there  was  none; 
and  the  craft  gildi  wen  without  direct  infhience  00  tbe  dty 
covcnmsnt,  whidi  heM  them  hi  subjectlos.  Uembenhip 
of  the  governing  council,  which  selected  from  its  own  body  the 
four  nlictula  or  burgomasten,  was  confined  to  men  of  approved 
"  wisdom,"  and  wisdom  wss  measured  in  terms  of  money.  This 
Rud  of  wealthy  buighen  gradually  mraopoliaed  all  power. 
The  bishop's  Iwiliff  (soknil),  with  his  nominated  asseasna 
(jcoiiMi),  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  but  members  of  the 
Read  sat  on  the  ,l>ench  with  him,  and  an  appeal  lay  from  his 
court  to  the  Read  itself.  Tbe  coundl  was,  in  fact,  supreme 
in  tbe  dty,  and  not  ia  the  dty  only.  In  1439  it  decreed  that  no 
one  m^ht  trade  in  all  the  district  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Lauwers  Zee  except  burghers,  and  those  who  had  purchased  tbe 
humat  (right  of  residence  in  the  dty]  and  the  freedom  of  the 
gilda.  Maximilian  L  assigned  Groningen  to  Albeit  of  Saaony, 
hereditary  podettat  of  Frietlandi  but  the  dtiacna  preferred 
to  accept  the  protectioB  of  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  aad  when 
Albert's  son  George  attempted  in  1505  to  seise  tbe  town,  they 
recognised  the  lordship  of  Ediart  of  East  Frisia.  On  George's 
noewal  of  hostilities  they  transferred  their  alle^ance  to  Duke 
ChBrlcaa{Gddcilud,in jjis.  Is t ssft Uw dm y waAia»M>^ 
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•— —      larf  in  tlie  grett  mn  of  tbe  i6th  ccDtnry 
:  Tscrva  «r  sir^c  >nd  military  occupation.  From 
rj.     -E'J*™  still  heM  by  tbc  Spanianli,  waa  «m- 
i;        -jG  "  OmmelaiKkB  "  which  had  declared 
;s  I  TnJ-  This  feud  continued,  id  spite  of  the 
=  :  ^  by  Maurice  of  Naiuu,  and  of  a  decree 
—   .         *l:<b  wai  intended  loietlheinat  rest. 
~  «e  ■»  jnieird  by  (be  Usbop  of  MUnster,  but 
— ^.  w->Kcd.  and  In  t6o8  its  fortifications  were 
emrs's direction.   The  French  Republicina 
Z.  —r  •  in  the  Great  Market  on  the  t4th  of 

^  -T«v  continued  in  authority  till  the  i6th 
_    .  _    7^  IdniBcatioDS  of  iht  city  were  doomed 
■.   •  rs  A  «  .-f  !hc  iSth  ni  April  1874- 
^.          M  -"J**  (LciptiB.  l»«>i);5toltvi^.  ifanuri 
c  l*)o-t»9J);  al«>  s.v,  in  Chevalier, 

_   A  del  {Topo-biUiotrapkit). 

.AinUBKl  (iS46'iSoo),  American  socialist, 
«Asa^.  Dmmaik,  on  the  tith  of  July  1846. 
■9  j»  .a.*e«ity  of  Copenhagen  in  iS65.'»«8" 
-  3^^«i  :»  ihe  I'niied  Slates  in  1867,  taught 
.^.j^.       admitted  to  the  1»r  in  i86q,  and 
_  -.    's<  became  a  writvr  and  lecturer  on 
,  "s.    .':cs«Md  wiih  the  work  of  the  Socialist 
."-I,  ■  :>*4.  then  devoted  himself  almost  cx- 
4  -■  ;  ;i*  appointment  10  a  post  in  the 
^■js    tie  a^ain  returned  (O  the  lecture 
'    _  for  the  New  York  and  Chicago 

.  -»  Jeath  in  New  York  City  on  the 
^.-jticipal  works  arc:  The  Cwiiiij 
^•^:^Ci/mmmntoilik  in  iUOutlmes, 

.         (18S4);  C* 
_____  ,     vi^v  a  rchabifiiaiian  of  Danton; 
^    -     Sxvilism  M  Momli  and  ReHiion 

-  t.  =Ml  form  of  Cioxov).  JOHAHN 
■>r%jn  classical  scholar  and  crilir, 
-        r   Te  ^i"*  ol  September  i6ii.  Having 
...»  <«.  h«  travelled  in  England,  France 
"  "  ''^y  f-fvinied  prDfcssor  of  rhetoric  and 
,  "^ij  to  the  Greek  chair  at  Leiden, 
V^mberiCji.  (ScealioFMaETTi, 
■c  .  i  iwiei.  Siatius.  Ilautus,  Livy, 
^  S.-<«*  tragidics,  Gronovim  was 
~    .-.^iJ-^iS  •.'iher  »orks,  of  C'c.«Mf/.rijri»j 
_.  ,^  .vB  of  Hugo  Groliui"  Df  j«K 
,~  ->  -^lienn  coniain  a  number  of 
.        'Ulfi  C"ONO\ll-S  (t*4;-l7l5), 
<  v.  the  Tlit$<twvi  anliquiliitum 

0.  ;»e*l. 

■  i^irl  it  flQoS) ;  F.  A.  Eckstein  in 

-  1  ra!e  imi-ant  attached  10  the 
.    .  L.-jfld  10  the  cleaning,  feeding, 
I  Knea.   The  earliest  meaning 

1.  M  a  boy.  and  in  lAih  and  :71b 
-  jccun,  in  pastorals,  for  a  sbepherd 

■  \  .^altendant.andthussur^-jves 
1 'Mteyalhousehold.suchailhe 
of  the  great  chamber.  The 
J,  ^»  ifcflihed  by  George  III.,  law 
iputment,  and.  during  the 
■  *""*Tiai*8«ldietlor  playing,  and 
"  luhnilted  all  questions  of 

^jhBBolihe"*"''"*"^'"*-  The 
iJa  by  French  ctymologisii  to 
.    troa  the  application  of  this 
gndtant's  ahop,  it  derived 
--     *  t,»th»*«»^W*»*  Wrfiwwy, 
''^  dmom  is  other  TtatoniG 


gtom  "  in  the  iMh  century  took  the  place  of  an  older  (MRe, 
a  common  oM  Teutonic  word  meaning  "  man,"  and  connected 
with  the  Latin  konu.  The  Old  English  word  was  trytf(i>Mg, 
later  brideteme.    The  word  survives  in  the  German  Brdulitam. 

OROOT,  OERHARD  <ij40'ijS4),  otherwise  Cerrit  or  Geert 
Groet,  in  Latin  Gerardus  Magnus,  a  preacher  and  founder  of 
the  society  of  Orothen  of  Common  Life  (9-v.),  was  bora  in  1340 
at  Devenier  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  where  his  father  held  a 
good  civic  position.  He  went  to  the  university  of  Paris  when 
only  fifteen.  Here  he  studied  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology 
under  a  pufnl  of  Occam's,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  nominalist 
conception  of  philosophy;  in  addition  be  studied  canon  law, 
medicine,  astronomy  and  even  magic,  and  apparently  aomc 
Hebrew.  After  a  brilliant  course  he  graduated  in  1358,  and 
possibly  became  master  in  1363.  He  pursued  his  studies  still 
further  In  Cologne,  and  pertupt  in  Prague.  In  ij66  he  visited 
the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  About  this  lime  he  was  appointed 
to  a  canonry  In  Utrecht  and  to  another  in  Aii-ta-Chapelle,  and 
the  life  of  (he  brilliant  young  scholar  was  rafrfdly  becoming 
luxurious,  secular  and  selfish,  when  a  great  4>iritual  change 
passed  over  him  which  mulled  in  a  final  rcnundaiioB  of  every 
worldly  enjoyment.  This  csnveiwm,  which  took  place  in  13741 
appears  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  dangerous 
illness  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Henry  de  Calcar.  the  learned 
and  pious  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Munnikhufien 
near  Arnhem,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  vanity 
of  his  life.  About  1376  Gerhard  retired  to  this  monastery  and 
there  spent  three  years  In  meditation,  prayer  and  study,  without, 
however,  becoming  a  Carthusbn.  In  )J7q,  having  received 
ordination  as  a  deacon,  be  became  missionary  preacher  through- 
out Ihe  diocese  of  Utrecht.  The  success  which  followed  his 
labours  not  only  in  the  town  of  Utrecht,  but  iho  in  Zwolle, 
Dcventer,  Kampen,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  Leiden, 
Delfl,  Ziitphcn  and  elscwheir,  was  immense;  according  to 
Thomas  1  Kempis  the  people  left  their  business  and  their  meals 
to  hear  hb  sermons,  so  that  the  churches  could  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  flocked  together  wherever  he  came.  The  bishop 
of  Utrecht  supported  him  warmly,  and  got  him  to  preach  against 
concubinage  in  the  presence  ot  the  clergy  assembled  in  synod. 
The  impaniality  of  his  censures,  which  he  directed  not  only 
against  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  laity,  but  also  against  heresy, 
simony,  avarice,  and  impurity  among  the  accutir  and  regular 
clergy,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  accusations  ot 
helerodosy  were  brought  against  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Groot  emitted  a  Publira  Proteilalio,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  Subject  of  his  discourses,  that  in  all 
of  them  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  harmony  with  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  that  he  willingly  subjected  them  to  the  candid 
judgment  ot  thi.-  Roman  Church.  The  bishop  was  induced  to 
issue  an  edict  which  prohibited  from  preaching  all  who  were  not 
in  priest's  orders,  and  an  appeal  to  Urban  VI.  was  without  effect. 
There  is  a  difTiculty  as  to  the  date  of  this  prohibition;  either  it 
was  only  a  few  months  before  Croot'sdeath.or  else  it  must  have 
been  removed  by  the  bishop,  for  Groot  seems  to  have  preached 
in  public  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  At  some  period  (perhaps 
1381,  perhaps  earlier)  he  paid  a  visit  of  some  days'  duration 
to  the  famous  mj-stic  Johann  Ruysbrtieck,  prior  of  the 
Augustinian  canons  at  Groenendaei  near  Brussels;  at  this  visit 
was  formed  Groot^  attraction  for  the  rule  and  life  of  the  August- 
inian canons  which  was  destined  10  bear  such  notable  fruit. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  asked  by  some  of  the  clerics  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  to  lorm  them  into  a  religious  order, 
artd  Groot  resolved  that  they  should  be  canons  regular  of  St 
Augustine.  No  time  waakMt  in  theeflorl  tocarry  out  the  project, 
but  Groot  died  before  s  foundation  could  be  made.  In  1387, 
however,  a  site  was  secured  at  Windcshcim,  some  >o  m.  north  ol 
Devenier,  and  here  was  established  the  monastery  that  became 
the  cradle  of  the  Windcshcim  congregation  of  canons  regular, 
embracing  in  course  of  time  nearly  one  hundred  houses,  and 
leading  the  way  in  the  series  at  letbms  amfertaken  during  the 
ijih  century  by  tU  the  rtVgiMu  orders  in  Germany.  Th* 
UliatiOB  ti  this  movencBl  waa  the  gicat  MhievcBenl  of  Gimra 
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Sfe;  Im  Uvtd  to  pcciide  over  the  Urth  ud  fint  dkys  of  his 
otlier  cmtion,  Ibe  lodety  of  BioUura  td  Common  Lif&  He 
died  of  tbe  pligue  >t  Deventcr  in  1384,  u  tbe  age  0(44. 

Tb«  chief  oatlMcky  for  Groot'a  life  U  TWhnu  A  K«mpk,  VUa 
OtraritMapu  (tnrwlated  into  EoglUhbyJ.P.Arthur,  ThtFoitndut 
of  On  Ntn  Daolum,  1905);  alw  the  CkroHteon  WindethetiMitu 
of  Johann  BUKh  [e<t.  K.  Gnibe,  1886).  An  account,  baaed  on  these 
KMircet,  will  be  found  in  S.  Kettte«ell,  Tkomat  i  Kempii  and  A* 
Bmkni  ^  Cemmoti  Lift  (iBSa).  i.  c  9;  and  a  iborter  account  in 
F.  R.  Cruiie,  TkomM  S  Kemfu,  iSg?,  pt.  ii.  An  CKcdleot  tkdch. 
wUhanaccountof  Cioot'swrnings,  ugivc])  byL-SchuUein  Hcnoc- 
Hauck,  JteoffMyUiMtft*  (ed.  j);  be  iariatt  oo  the  fact  that  Groot  ■ 
tbeolopeal  and  eedesiBiiical  vSma  we  thoM  cnnnMiI|r  curreitt  b 
U*  day,  aad  that  the  attcmpu  to  mko  bin  "  s  Rformer  before  tbe 
RcforroatioN  "  are  unhiatoncal.  (E.  C. 

eVOOVB-TOOTBBD  SQVIKHIU  a  Uise  ud  briUiaiiUy 
calourcd  Boroun  iqiikrel,  KJaUitnciima  maaviu,  repecsenting 
■  genm  by  Itself  dtothlgidtbed  (rora  all  other  membm  of  the 
fanily  ScimridM  by  haTing  nuroerou*  tongitadiital  grooves  on 
the  fmnt  surface  of  ibe  inciur  teeth;  the  tnotais  betng  of  a 
tirapkr  ty^  than  in  other  membeix  of  the  family.  Tbe  tail  is 
Ut§e  arid  foi^lik*,  and  the  cats  are  lufled  and  the  flanks  marked 
Iqr  bfawk  and  white  bands. 

SMI,  UlOnn  OMM,  Bamn  (iitt~j93s),  Fwnch  painter, 
was  bom  ai  Paris  in  1771.  His  hther,  who  was  a  miniature 
painter,  bcgtn  to  teach  him  lodrawai  the^of  lix,  and  showed 
bfanaelf  from  the  first  an  exacting  masicr.  Towards  the  close 
•f  178$  Groa,  bjr  hi*  em  chirfce,  entered  the  studio  of  David. 
Whfc^  be  freqaeMed  assidusnsly.  continuliif  at  the  same  lime 
to  FoUow  tbe  doses  of  the  CoIUgc  Mazsrin.  The  death  of  his 
father,  whose  drcumstances  had  been  embarrssicd  by  tbe  Reviriu- 
■ion,  threw  Gros,  in  1791,  upon  hb  own  resources.  He  now 
devoted  hioiself  ithaHj/  to  Us  pwfcssion,  ud  competed  In  i79> 
for  the  pond  frit,  but  onsucceasfully.  About  thb  time,  how- 
aver,  on  the  recommcndaiion  of  the  Gcole  des  Beaua  Arts,  he 
was  employed  00  the  execution  of  portraits  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  when— disturt>ed  by  the  devdcqnnent  of 
Ifae  Rvndntfoa— Cm  in  1793  left  Franco  for  Italy,  he  supported 
UntseUat  Genoa  bythesaine  means,  ptDdudng*  great  quantity 
of  min latum  and  fixlt.  He  visited  Florence,  but  returning  to 
Genoa  made  the  acquaintance  <tf  Josephine,  and  followed  her  to 
Milan,  where  be  was  well  received  by  ber  husband.  On  November 
■5*  179^1  Gnt  wu  present  wttta  tbe  army  near  Areola  wbn 
Bonaparte  fdtntcd  tbe  tticolor  on  tbe  bridge.  Gm  seised  on 
this  inddcnt,  and  siwwed  by  his  treatment  of  it  that  he  had  found 
his  vocation.  Bonaparte  St  once  gave  him  the  post  of  "  in- 
specteur  aux  revues,"  which  enabled  him  to  follow  tbe  army, 
ud  in  1797  nominated  Mm  on  tbe  comtnlasion  cbaiged  to  adect 
the  spoils  wUcb  sbouM  enrich  the  Louvre,  la  1799,  having 
escaped  from  the  besieged  city  of  Genoa,  Gros  made  his  way  to 
hris,  and  in  the  begiiming  of  iSot  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Capudns.  Hh"esquiBse"(Uusfede  Nantes)  of  the  "Battle  of 
Nasaieth"  gabwd  ibt  prise  ofleted  in  iSoa  by  the  oodbuIs,  but 
was  not  carried  out,  owing  it  is  said  to  the  Jealousy  of  Junot  felt 
by  Napoleon;  but  he  indemnified  Gros  by  commissioning  him 
to  paint  his  own  visit  to  ibe  pest-house  of  JafTa.  "  Les  Pestif£r£s 
de  Jafo  "  <Louvrc)  was  loUowed  by  tbe  "  Battle  of  Aboukir  " 
iSod  (Versailles),  and  the  "Battle  of  Eyla«."  1808  (Louvre). 
Tbese  three  subfects— the  popular  leader  fadng  the  pestilence 
tinmoved,  challenging  the  splendid  instant  of  victory,  heart-sick 
with  the  bitter  cost  of  a  hsni-won  field— gave  to  Gros  his  chief 
title  t«  fame.  As  long- as  ibe  mililaiy  eWmeni  ntmalned  booad 
up  with  French  national  life,  Gros  received  from  it  n  fresh  and 
energetic  Inspiration  which  carried  him  10  the  very  heart  of  the 
events  which  he  depicted;  but  as  the  army  and  iu  general 
separatM  from  the  people,  Gros,  called  on  to  illustrate  eirisodcs 
representative  only  of  the  futfilmenl  of  personal  ambition,  ceased 
to  find  tbe  nourishment  necessary  to  his  lenlus,  and  tlw  defect 
(4  fail  artistic  position  became  ei^ent.  Trained  in  tbe  sect  of 
tbe  Classicists,  he  was  shackled  1^  tbn'r  rules,  even  when— by  bis 
BainraUstk  ircatmeot  of  typta,  snd  appeal  to  ptctuieaque  effect 
In  alow  and  tone— he  seemed  to  run  counter  to  them.  Ih  i8t« 
Hi "  Madrid  "  and  "  N^toleon  at  the  Pyraalds  "( Vcnallks)ibow 
tto  hh  star  bnd  deHHid  Un.  His Fiandi  L"  nad  "  Cbuto 


v.,"  ifits  (Louvn),  had  considerable  success;  but  tbe  decoration 
of  tbe  dome  of  St  Gmeviivfl  <begun  in  iSii  and  completed  In 
1824}  IB  tbe  only  work  of  Gros's  later  years  which  vlxiwt  his 
eariy  force  and  v^onr,  as  well  as  his  skill.  Tbe  "  Departure  of 
Louis  XVUL"  (Versailles),  the  "  Embarkation  Madame 
d'Angoultoc  "  (Bordeaua),  the  plafond  of  the  ^yptian  room  in 
tbe  Louvre,  and  flaatly  his  "  Hercules  and  DIomcdcs,"  exhibited 
in  1835,  testify  only  tliat  Gros's  dTorts— in  accordance  with  tbe 
frequent  ooumcIs  of  his  old  master  David— to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  Romanticism,  served  but  to  damage  his  once  brilliant  repuia^ 
tfcw.  Exaapented  by  critldsm  and  the  consdousatss  of  failure, 
Gfoa  sought  refuge  in  tbe  grosser  [rieasurea  of  Bfe.  Ontheaslbof 
June  iSjs  he  was  found  dro«med  on  the  shores  of  the  Sdne  near 
Sdvret.  From  a  paper  wliich  he  had  ^aced  in  his  hat  it  became 
known  that "  las  de  la  vie,  et  trthi  par  les  demitres  facidtCs  qui 
la  hd  raodaient  supporuble,  il  avait  rfaohi  de  s'en  dffaire." 
Tbenumbtf  of  Gros'apupils  was  very  great,  and  wsa considerably 
augmented  when,  in  1815,  David  quilted  Paris  and  made  ow 
his  own  classes  to  him.  Gros  was  decorated  and  named  baitm 
of  tbe  cnqrin  by  Napoleon,  after  the  Salon  of  1808,  at  wUch 
he  bad  ciUbited  tbe  "  Battle  of  Eylau."  Undo-  Ike  Restorn- 
tioo  be  became  a  member  of  the  Institnte,  ^ofcseor  at  tbe 
£cole  des  Bout  Arts,  and  wu  named  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St  MicheL 

M.  DcMdu>e|msabricrm)tfceorhisUfeln£Mif>£>a»tf  (tsm 
Imfi,  and  Jidius  Meyer's  Gackkklt  dsr  imdfnsM  JtensSf^iekra 
Mutrti  amtains  an  cxnllent  critlciiB  on  his  works. 

GROUKT.  AUZAMOn  BAUOCH  (1827-1899),  Scottish 
divine  and  Hterery  editor,  tbe  son  of  a  bnilding  contractor,  was 
bom  at  Stirling  on  tbe  i8ib  of  June  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  BdinhUT^  Uaivefsity,  and  b  i8s6  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Kbtma. '  la  1865  be  went  to  Liverpool,  and  three 
yeats  later  to  Blackburn.  He  resigned  from  the  ministry  in 
1892,  and  died  at  Dublin  on  the  i6tta  of  March  1899.  DrGrasart 
is  cUcfiy  remembered  for  his  eiettians  in  reprinting  much  rate 
EUsabcilian  Btecatun,  a  work  mUA  be  undertook  in  the  first 
instance  from  his  strnig  Intenat  In  Puritan  tbeology.  Among 
the  first  writers  wheee  woiks  he  edited  were  the  Puritan  divines, 
Richard  Sibbes,  Thomas  Brooks  and  Herbert  Palmer.  Editions 
of  Mkbael  Brace's  Ptena  (1865)  and  Richard  Gi^'s  Demonth 
bfia  mn  (1867)  UBamtd.  In  1868  be  broo^t  out  n  bibtio- 
grapliy  of  the  smtings  of  Richard  Baxter,  and  from  that  year 
until  1876  he  was  occupied  in  reprodudng  for  private  subscribers 
the  "  Fuller  Worthies  Library,"  a  scries  of  thirty-nine  volumes 
which  included  tbe  works  of  Tbomas  Fuller,  John  Davica, 
FoUteGreviSe,  Kenty  Vau^n,Andrew  Marvdl,  GeorgeHerbect, 
Richard  Crasbaw,  John  Donne  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  last 
four  volumes  of  tbe  series  were  devoted  to  the  worits  of  many 
little  known  and  otherwise  inaccessible  authors.  His  Oaaticnil 
Iimtt  of  Uniqut  and  Vtrj  Rare  Books  (1875-1881)  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  tbe  book-lover.  It  included  among  other 
tbingB  tbe  AnntSa  IMbmuh  of  Robert  Dover.  In  r876  stili 
another  series,  known  as  the  "  Chertsey  Worthies  lilnvy,"  was 
begun.  It  induded  editions  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Breton, 
nsnds  Quarles,  Dr  Joseph  Beaumont,  Abraham  Cowley, 
Henry  More  and  John  Elaviesof  Haefotd.  Groaart  was  untiring 
In  hb  enthosiism  and  energy  for  tMs  kind  of  work.  The  two 
last-named  series  were  being  produced  simultaneously  until  rSSr, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  been  completed  than  Grosart  began 
the  "  Huth  Library,"  so  caOed  from  the  biUioidiae  Hemy  Huth, 
wbo  possessed  tbe  origbtals  of  many  vi  tbe  rciMinta.  It  indnded 
the  woriu  ti  Robert  Gfccne,  Thomas  Na^  G^d  Harvey, 
and  the  prose  tracts  of  Thomas  Dekker.  He  aho  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  Samud  Danid.  FVom 
the  Townley  HaH  collection  be  reprinted  several  MSS.  and 
etfited  Sir  John  worits.  Sir  Rlditrd  Boyle's  Umer* 

Hpm,  mi  varioW  paHicatkins  for  tSie  Chetham  Society,  the 
Camden  Sodety  and  the  Roxbur^e  Club.  Dr  Grosart's  fatdta 
of  style  and  occasional  inaccuracy  do  not  seriously  detract  from 
the  immense  value  of  his  work.  He  was  unwearied  in  search iof 
for  rare  books,  and  be  brought  tollgbt  much  jntaeastlng  litemurOy 
fomeriy  alBMSt  Inirfflhlii 
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aftOIIIAK  (Fr.  Croiiee),  i  Dime  very  iDdefinhdy  «ppli<d 
lo  tuny  birds  belonging  to  the  families  PriHiillidM  and  fliceidae 
of  modern  ornilbolo^sts,  &nd  perbaps  to  lORie  membcn  of  the 
■Emberitidat  and  Tantipidae,  but  always  to  birds  disiinguiibed 
by  the  great  size  ol  their  bill.  Taken  alone  it  is  commonly  a 
synonym  of  bawfiocb  (q-b,),  but  a  preAz  b  usually  added  to 
indicate  the  species,  as  pine-grosbeak ,  cardinal-grosbeak  and 
the  like.  By  early  writers  tbe  word  was  generally  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  Linnaeon  Loxia,  but  that  genus  has  been 
found  to  include  many  forms  not  now  placed  in  the  same  family. 

The  Pine-grosbeak  (PinUola  eHueltttar)  inhabits  the  conifer- 
■one  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlda,  seeking,  in  Europe 
and  probably  cbewhere,  a  lower  latitude  as  winter  approaches—- 
often  journeying  jn  large  flocks;  stragglers  have  occasionally 
reached  the  British  Islands  (Yariell,  Br.  Birds,  cd.  4.  ii-  I77- 
179).  In  structure  and  some  of  its  babiia  much  retembling 
■  bullfinch,  but  much  exceeding  that  bird  in  siie,  It  has  tbe 
I^umage  of  a  crossbill  and  appears  lo  undergo  the  sime  changes 
as  do  the  memben  of  tbe  restricted  genus  iMia— the  young 
being  of  a  dull  greenish-grey  streaked  with  brownish-Uack, 
the  adult  hens  tinged  with  golden-green,  and  the  cocks  glowing 
with  crimson-red  on  nearly  all  the  body-feathen,  this  lost 
colour  being  replaced  after  moulting  in  confinement  by  bright 
yellow.  Nests  (rf  this  qtecics  were  found  in  iSat  Johana 
Wilhdm  Zetterstedt  near  Juckosjlrwi  in  Swedish  Lapland, 
but  little  was  known  concerning  its  nidificatton  until  1855,  when 
John  Wolley,  after  two  years'  Ineffectual  search,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  near  the  Finnish  village  MitonioniBka,  on  the  Swedish 
frontier,  well-autheoticated  H>cdniens  with  the  eggs,  both  of 
which  arc  like  exaggerated  bullfinches'.  The  food  of  this  species 
■ecms  to  consist  of  the  seeds  and  buds  of  many  nita  of  trees, 
though  the  staple  may  very  possibly  be  thoae  <tf  some  Und  of 
pine. 

Allied  10  the  pine-grosbeak  are  a  number  of  species  «f  inuller 
siie,  but  it*  equals  in  beauty  of  pluoiage.<  They  have  been 
referred  to  several  genera,  such  as  Carpodacus,  Fnpautr, 
Byeancln,  Urafui  and  others;  but  possibly  Carpodacus  is 
suDident  to  contain  all.  lAtM  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  iu  eastern  division,  but  aeveral  inhibit 
tbe  western  portiM  of  North  America,  and  one,  C.  tUka^tus 
(ol  which  (here  seem  to  be  at  least  two  local  races),  is  an  especial 
native  of  the  deserts,  or  their  borders,  of  Arabia  and  North 
Africa,  extending  even  lo  some  of  the  Canary  Islaiuls— a  singular 
nodilicalion  in  the  hibilat  of  a  form  which  one  would  ba  apt  to 
associate  exdusivdy  with  forest  trees,  and  especially  conitos. 

The  cardinal  grosbeak,  or  Vii^nian  nightingale,  CardiHolu 
tirtiHianiis,  claims  notice  here,  though  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  Ifaefamily  to  which  it  really  belongs.  It  is  no  Ins  remarkaUc 
for  its  bright  carmine  attire,  and  an  elongated  crest  of  tbe  same 
colonr,  than  for  its  fine  song.  Its  ready  adaptation  to  confine- 
ment has  made  it  a  popular  cage-bird  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atbotic.  The  hen  is  not  so  good  a  songster  as  tbe  cock  bird. 
Her  plumage,  with  cxct'ption  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
of  a  dull  red,  is  light-olive  above  and  browniah-yellow  beneath. 
This  specicj  inhabits  the  castt/ra  parts  of  the  United  States 
southward  of  40°  N.  lat.,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Bermudas. 
It  is  tcprfscnicd  in  the  south-wist  of  North  America  by  other 
forms  that  by  some  wiiicrsare  deemed  species,  and  in  the  itorthern 
parts  of  South  America  by  the  C.  fheeuittas,  which  would 
really  seem  entitled  to  distinction.  Another  kindred  iiiid 
placed  from  its  short  and  broad  bill  in  a  different  genus,  and 
known  as  Fyrtkuloxia  sinual.i  or  the  Texan  cardinal,  is  found  on 
the  southern  borders  of  ihc  Unitt:d  States  and  in  Mexico;  while 
among  North  American  "  grosbeaks  "  must  also  be  named  the 
Urds  belonging  to  the  genera  Guirac-t  and  HtdywuUi—ibe 
former  cspedally  ezcmpllAed  by  tbe  beautiful  blue  C,  tatnlta, 
and  the  latter  by  the  brilliant  rosc-breoited  H.  iHdaudunu, 
which  last  extendi  its  range  into  Canada. 

'  Many  of  them  are  descrilicd  and  illiiftraled  in  the  Uenemphtt 
du  UxUnt  of  Prince  C.  L.  Honj^rte  and  Pri'fnsor  Schlegel  (1850}, 
it  rxcJuda  nuay  birdi  which  an  English  writer  would  call 


The  species  of  the  CM  Worid  wUdi,  tboiigh  commonly  called 
"  grosbeaks,"  certainly  bdong  to  the  family  Plauidae,  are 
treated  under  Weavu-bixd.  (A.  N.) 

OBOSE.  FRAHCIS  (c.  1730-1791),  English  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Greenford  in  Uiddlcsex,  about  the  year  1730.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  Swiss  jeweller,  settled  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Grose  caHy  showed  an  interest  in  heraldry  and  antiquities,  and 
his  father  procured  him  a  position  in  the  Heralds'  College,  in 
1763,  being  then  Richmond  Herald,  he  sold  his  tabard,  and 
shonJy  afterwards  became  adjutant  and  paymaster  of  the 
Hampshire  militia,  where,  at  he  UmKlf  humorously  observed, 
the  only  account  books  he  kept  were  hb  right  and  left  pockets, 
into  the  one  of  which  he  received,  and  from  the  other  of  which 
he  paid.  This  cardessncss  exposed  him  to  serious  financial 
difficulties;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  lo  repair  them  by  accepting 
n  captaincy  in  the  Surrey  mDiiia,  the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father  being  aquandered,  lie  began  lo  turn  to  account  his  cxcdleni 
education  and  hb  powers  as  a  dtaugblsman.  In  1757  he  had 
bcei  elected  fellow  the  Sodely  of  Antlqiiariea.  In  17TJ  he 
began  to  publish  hb  Anliguilia  «/  Enffand  and  Wales,  a  work 
which  brought  him  money  as  well  as  fame.  This,  with  its 
supplementary  parti  relating  to  tbe  Channd  Islands,  was  not 
completed  till  1787.  1^1789  Besclout  on  an  antiquarian  tour 
tbrmigh  Scotland,  nnd  ia  the  course  of  thb  journey  met  Burns, 
who  composed  in  his  honour  the  famous  song  beginning  "  Ken 
ye  aught  o'  Captain  Grose,"  and  in  that  other  poem,  still  more 
famous,  "  Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots,"  warned  oil 
ScoUmen  «f  this  "  chie'id  amang  then  taking  notes."  In  1790 
he  began  to  publish  the  results  of  what  Burn*  called  "  Us 
peregrinations  through  Scotland;"  but  he  bad  not  finished 
the  work  when  be  bethought  hinuelt  of  going  over  to  Ireland 
and  doing  for  that  country  what  be  had  already  done  for  Great 
Briuin.  About  a  month  after  his  arrival,  while  in  Dublin, 
he  £ed  In  an  apoplcak  fit  at  the  dinaeruUe  of  a  friend,  on  the 
laih  of  Jnne  tT9t. 

Grose  was  a  sort  of  antiquarian  FalslaS — at  least  he  possessed 
in  a  striking  degree  the  knight's  physical  peculiarities-,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  true  honour  and  charity,  n  valuable  friend, 
"overlooking  Utile  laulu  and  seeing  out  greater  virtues," 
and  an  inimiuble  booR  companioa.  Hb  humour,  hb  varied 
knowledge  and  hb  good  nature  were  all  eminently  calculated 
lo  make  hin  a  favoorilc  in  society. .  As  Burns  says  of  him — 

"*  But  wad  ye  sec  him  in  his  glee. 
For  mctkle  glcc  and  fun  has  he, 
Then  Mt  him  down,  and  twa  or  ihice 

Gude  fellows  wi'  him; 
And  pnl,0  ptrti  shine  tbou  a  wee. 

Ana  TBBH  yell  see  him! " 

Croae's  works  Indude  Tka  Aniiaitilitt  ef  Enifand  and  Watts 
(6  vols.,  tJJi-t-jBj) ;  Adviit  lo  Ikt  Qmftrs  of  Ike  BrtliikArmy  (17S3J, 
a  nlire  in  the  manner  of  Swift's  £>iV(f nam  to  Srrvanli;  A  Gnidt 
UHMltk,  0(aHfy,Jti[iwaKJ//aarar  (1^83),  a  collection  of  ad  vert  iae- 
ments  of  tbe  period,  with  diaracteri&tic  satiric  preface;  A  Ciaiiical 
DiaiomiTj  of  Ike  Vtdiiu  Ttnfite  (17S5);  A  rnnliic  on  AncienS 
Armour  and  tYeapont  (1785-1789];  Darrell's/fiitor^  (>/I>0r«r(i78fi); 
Ifilitary  AnHqutlies  (a  vol*.,  1786-1788):  A  PretiiKial  Witarj 
(1787);  KuUs  far  Drawf  Cariralnrtt  (I7S8>;  Tka  AnHguiliei 
afSMliand  (a  vob.,  178^1791)  ;'l>ifi«MiiMao//r«iaMdC>  vols.,  1791}. 
edited  and  partly  written  by  Lcdwich.  Tk»  GrumbUr,  usteen 
humcrous  essays,  appeared  in  1791  after  his  death;  and  in  1793 
nu  O(t0,  a  coOeetion  of  essays,  tiMs  and  Mnall  pieces  of  poetry, 
Ufbly  cfaanctniitle  «f  Gnat.  tMugh  cartaiflly  not  all  by  him. 
wna  put  imitker  from  Ua  papcn  by  hU  publisher,  who  was  also  hb 
executor. 

A  capital  full-length  portrait  of  Cro<«  by  N.  Dance  ii  in  the  first 
volume  of  tbe  j4iifigairt«j  af  Engbuid  and  Watet,  and  another '»  among 
Kay'i  ^orfraito.  AversifiMltketchaf  him  appeared  in  tbet^f'nnaM't 
Uataune,  bd.  660.  See  Ctnttman't  Uatm"-  498.  $81 ;  Noble's 
IlifL  of  lha  CaUtfjt  ef  Amu,  p.  434;  tIeUt  and  Qturitt,  1st  ter.,  ix. 
330;  3rd  ser,  I.  64,  X.  aSo-aSi;  5th  ler.,  sii.  148;  6ih  aer.,  U.  47, 
3S7i  39> ;  Hone,  Eterjhdaj  Book,  i.  633. 

flftOSSt  pmpcrly  Ihkk.  bulky,  tbe  otcuing  of  tho  Late  tat 
rtiSMs.  The  Latin  woid  faaa  uwaUy  been  taken  aa  connate 
with  tntSMi,  (kick,  but  this  it  bow  doubted.  It  also  nppean 
not  to  be  connected  with  die  Gcr.  irsu,  a  Teutcnle  word  npre- 
■atlcdin.Eailblihy."pc»t."  Apatt  Inn  in  diita  ■amiiai; 
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gmi  focb  figundve'MMWSU  GDkmr;  viilgar«r  (Ufinint,  the  cUcf 
ttsa  ue  laMe,  eMire,  irithouG  <feductian,  u  oppowd  to  "  net," 
or  M  Applied  to  thu  which  is  uld  ui  bulku  opposed  to  "maH  " 
^.■"Voar'^and  " eogmcing ">.  Aaaoatt  of  ute,  "gro«" 
•cindv  »  dotcD,  144,  tonnlinM  koDtm  ifiDMB  gnm,"  in 
cxKitrut  with  "gmt  giMs,''  i>  gfOBi,  144  doMn.  As  a 
tecbnkkl  Bxprcsuoa  in  BngUsli  coninon  law,  "in  gn>n"  u 
applied  to  UI  Inooipoml  bcrodKunent  Kttatbed  to  tbe  pcraon 
of  an  owiMt,  ia  mtntUMilictioii  to  om  wUcb  n  appendant 
or  appurtenant,  tlut  b,  attached  to  the  ownership  ^  had  (lee 

fiKOISB,  mum  Wtamut  (i8i»-r403);  Cenun  poet, 
tbe  son  of  a  military  diaplain,  was  bom  at  Erfurt  on'  tbc  ijth  of 
April  18*8.  He  receited  Us  carty  edocathoo  ai  tttcgjunuolum 
in  Hagdebmi,  «id  on  teaviog  xhoci  and  abowing  ditinctinailon 
forihe  mtntsiry,  •ntered-an  wchltectS  office  But  his  mhd  was 
bent  upan  Uteratiue,  and  ia  tS49  he  entered  t&e  university 
«#  iiUle,  vben,  ahbough'taicribed  asa  student  of  law,  he  devoted 
UnaaU  almost  eiduively  to  frttem.  Hit  first  poetical  essay 
wai-aMl  ttie  tragedy  Cebi4i  Rimn  (i8;i)i  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  a  comedy,  EiiK  ItttkffarHt  SkttkttfMns,  which  was 
at  once  produced  on  the  stage.  The  ntccess  of  tbew  first  two 
pfctcs  enooaraged  him  fo'follow  lnertr«R-ait  k  proTesston, 
•Bd  proceeding  in  1851  to  Munich,  he'jomed  the  ntrle  of  young 
poets  of  whom  Paul  Heyse  <9.«>  and  Hermann  Lingg  (iSio- 
1903)  wata  the  cMef  For  rix  yeata  fiSss-lWr)  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  tk»  Htm  MVnekener  Ztt/aaf,  and  Ms  then  f6r  a  wfiile 
on  tM  suS  of  tbe  LrifSfftf  tHiuMerlt  ZeOunt.  but  In  1B61  he 
returned  to  Honldfa  as  editor  of  tbe  AayrffcAe  Ze^ng.  a  post  he 
tetained  nnt9  the  paperceascd  toesist  h)  1867  In  iS6g  Crosse 
wax  appointed  secretary  of  the  SeklOit^^Hfimiig,  and  lived  for 
tiw  next  few  yean  alternate  is  WeliiMr,  Didden  and  Manleh^ 
OBtll,  (b  iSqo,  he  «ooW  up'hts  pertaanent  resfdebce  fn  WUmar. 
HewBsMade  grand-docal  If9fHl  and  had  tbe  title  of  *<  professor." 
He  died  at  ToTtele  on  the       di  Gatda<»)  the  Qth  of  May  1^1. 

Gfotsc  was  a  tn«M  prolific  writer  of  nO<reli,  dramas  and  pouns. 
Aa  a  lyiic  pbet,  especially  fn  GerfMto  (iSfr)  and  Am  inwcMis 
Tafem,  •  volane  of  poems  (i8C9>.  be  Aowcd  Mmsdf  mate  to 
sdwitage  than  in  his  novels,  of  which  letter,  bowever,  Vntreii 
aus  Uitieid  (1  vob.,  1868);  Vox  foftily,  vox  M  (1B60);  Maria 
Mandtd  Hnm  &aUimtm  {iZiiY,  SofkU  U^nier 

(s<Tl>,'aBd  M(  P*mmh»  (iSSQ  «t»  remarkable  for  a  certain 
da^tce  ol  ttyla.  Rfs  tragedfes,  Dk  Tm^iMgar  (f8s8>;  TitoAd 
(1876),  Joktum  fox  Sdntabm;  and  the  comedy  />m  lUiHtrnt 
BratU,  liad  censitlenUe  snicccss  00  the  stage. 

GroMe's  GaammrUc  dramutiitlm  Werki  afapeand  in  v  tKA%.  ia 
Ldpog  (187Q),  while  hb  BnilUmdafiidUHiit^  were  pablished  a| 
BcrliR  (0  voli..  1S71-1S73},  An  edition  «(  tu»  selected  works  by 
A.  BarteU  is  m  pret^ration.  See  aao  hit  autobiography,  LiUrartsche 
Urmektn  md  Wlrhmitm  (tSQA);  R.  Pruts,  Du  Liieralar  der 
G€t*amvt  {ii$g) ;  J.  EcM,  J.  Craw  afa  tpucinr  DtdUtr  (187^)- 

«MS8BnMli.  a  toww-bi  tbe^Ungdom  of  Satony,  m  u.  N. 
ftoBi  DMtdeB,  oa  tha  mJb  Una  of  talhn^  (via  Buenrerda) 
ta  Bartin  and  at  tbe  fanctioa  of  Hoes  to  PrtestewfU  Bad  Frankfort' 

oil-Oder.  ipop.  (1905)  11,015.  It  hat  aa  Bvaog^cat  diurch, 
a  modem  and  a  conowrdal  vchMl,  a  Hbfwy  and  an  extensf** 
paUk  park.  Tha  ikdustiies  are  -nay  important,  and  embrace 
■imaiacttria  af  woalea  mm!  cottMt  atnCs:  bndtlkflt,'  leather, 
1^  aad  matMMiy.  '  Cw— ihiin  was  t>rl|^n«lly  a  Sorb  aettfe- 
MUt.  It  wail  for  n  t!iae  *ecupie4  by  tbe  Bohnofans,  by  whom 
h  vasstron^y  ionified.-  It  itfterwanfa  came  Into  the  possessioti 
«f  tha  mupwm'M  UdMn,  fron  iriiam  it  wks  taken  !n  i]t> 
IqrtbaaMSmraa^BnuideAbafx.  It  attBCtcd  couidHabty  In 
aB  the  smot  0«r«Mn  wan,  and  fa  1744  was-Bcarly  destroyed 
by  fire.  On  Ih*  i6tb  of  May  '1813,  a  battle  took  place  here 
between  tbe  Frendi  and  the  Rturians. 
See  G.  W.  SclHlbetth.  CbMft  itr  Sladl  OrOMitnkain  (Groiaenbain, 

SBOUnUlft.  BOnBT  (e.  tm-tiii),  EstfUl  lUtesman, 
theolat^  and  bisbop  ttooAa,  was  bom  of  hnmUe' parents 
at  Stndbrook  in  Sufidk.  He  remved  his  education  at  Oxford 
artwre  be  became  proident  in  law,  medicine  and  the  natural 
irinim    GltaUna  OsmbrMiibi  friww  aeqiwManc* '  fca  had 


made,fat>Dddced  hlni,  belonr  1149,  to  WiMam  da  Vor,  btAop 
W  Hereford.  Groiactestc  aqiircd  to  a  poet  in  (he  bishop's  bMse^ 
bold,  but  being  derived  by  death  of  this  patron  betook  hmgetf 
to  tbe  Study  td  theology  It  b  poisiUe  that  be  vi&iied  Pans 
for  tUs  pmiioae,  but  be  fiiOlly  settled  fn  Oxford  aa  a  teacher 
His  first  piefennent  of  importance  was  the  chancellorahip  of 
the  univcnity.  He  gaiaed  considerable  distinction  as  a  lecturer, 
asd  was  the  first  rector  of  the  school  which  tbe  Franciscans 
citabbthcd  in  Oxford  about  t9i4.  Groseeteste's  learning  Is 
highly  praised  by  Rbger  Bacon,  who  was  a  severe  critic.  Accord- 
ing to  BactiB,  GcMaeteste  knew  liitle  Greek  or  Hebrew  and  paid 
sl^t  attntlon  to  the  waits  ol  Aristotle,  but  was  pre-eminetK 
among  Ua  contemporaiiea  for  his  knowledge  of  the  natural 
■cieaces.  Between  1^14  and  1331  Grosseteste  held  in  succession 
tb«  aicbdeacMIMB  of  Chest«,  Northampton  and  Leicester. 
In  1133,  after  a  sever*  illnesa,  he  resigned  all  his  benefices  and 
preferswnts  except  one  piebeod  which  be  beld  at  Lincoln. 
His  iatenticn  waa-to  spend  the  rest  (rf  his  life  In  contempUliva 
piety  But  he  retained  the  <4  cbancellOT,  and  In  1335 
accepted  the  btahopric  of  Lincoln.  He  undertook  without  delay 
the  feformatkm  of  roorab  aad  clerical  disciirftaie  tbroughoul 
hm  vast  diocese.  Tfeis  sdteme  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
mors  than  one  privileged  corporation,  but  fai  partlcnlar  with  fab 
own  chapter,  wbo  ^gorously  disputed  his  claim  to  exercise  the 
n^t  of  vWtation  over  their  community.  The  dispute  raged 
htAly  from  1139  to  ^45.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
antmnly  vloknce,  and  those  who  most  af^mved  of  GrMRtest^ 
maiti  pnrpose  thought  it  ntedfnl  to  warn  him  against  the  mistalrt 
of  DVCT'ie^.  But  in  114;,  byapenotial  visit  to  tbe  papal  court 
at'  Lyons«  tie  secured  a  favourable  verdict.  In  ecclesiastical 
poUlica  tbfr  bishop  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bcckel.  His  seal 
forlrefomUB  Um  to  advance,  on  behalf  of  tbe  courts-Christian, 
pretensions  wUdi  It  was  impos^Me  that  the  secular  power  sfcouM 
admit.  'He  twice  Incurred  a  woll-merited  rebuke  from  Henry  \ll 
upon  this  subject;  although  it  was  left  for  Edwsrd  I.  to  settle 
the  question  ol  principle  in  favourof  the  state.  The  devotion  of 
Gnnetotc  to  the  bfenidiical  theories  of  his  age  is  attested  by 
Us  eoMespondeace  with  his  diapter  and  tbe  king.  Against  tht 
foTDMr  be  upheld  the  prMogntlve  of  tbe  bishops;  against  the 
latter  be  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  disregard 
tbe  commands  of  the  Holy  See.  Where  tbe  liberties  of  the 
national  eburoh  caioe  into  conflict  irilh  tbe  pretemfons  of  Rome 
be  Mood  by  Ua  own  ceontrynun.  Thus  In  1938  he  demanded 
that  tbe  Ung  should  release  certain  Oxford  schohirs  who  bad 
aasaalttd  the  legate  OtbO.  But  at  least  up  to  the  year  1347  he 
submitted  patiently  to  papal  enctoachmcnta,  contenting  tn'msell 
widi  tbe  pratectlon  (ti^  *  apedal  papal  ixtvBege)  of  bis  own 
diooeia  from  alien  dffks.  Of  nyal  exactions  he  was  mora 
laipatieat;  and  after  the  tetlrement  of  Archbishop  Saint 
Edmand  (f,v.)  constituted  hfmsetf  tbe  spcAesman  of  the  derical 
estate  Id  tbe  Gmt  Council.  In  1144  be  sat  on  a  committee 
•fddb  waa  cmpaiwllcd  to  OMsidtf  a  demand  for  a  subsidy. 
The  oonmittee  tweeted  tbe  ticmand,  and  Grosseteste  foiled  an 
attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  separate  tbe  clergy  from  the 
baronage.  "  It  is  mitten,"  tba  bkb«^  and,  "  Uiat  united  we 
stand  and  divided  we  fall-" 

It  was,  bowever,  soon  made  clear  that  the  hing  and  pope 
were  in  alliance  to  crush  tbe  Independence  of  tbe  Englirii  dergr; 
and  from  193a  onwards  Grosseteste  o^nty  criticlEcd  the  new 
financial,  expedients  16  which  Innocent  IV.  had  been  driven  by 
bis  desperate  conflict  with  the  Empire.  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  Innocent  in  tUs  year,  tbe  bishop  laid  before 
pope  and  cardinals  a  written  memorial  in  which  he  BKribed 
bH  the  erlls  of  the  Church  to  (be  malignant  Influence  of  the  Curia. 
It  produced  no  effect,  although  the  cardinals  felt  that  Gro&sctcsle 
was  too  influeiUial  to  be  punished  for  his  audadty.  Much 
discouraged  by  his  failure  tbt  bishop  thought  of  tesi^ng.  In 
the  end,  however,  he  dedded  to  continue  the  unequal  struggle. 
In  1151  he  protested  against  a  papal  mandate  enjoining  the 
English  clergy  to  pay  Henry  III.  one-tenth  of  their  rwenoes  for 
a  ctusade;  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
•yUetaof-proviKODS,  a  sum  of  70,000  onarks  was  annually  drawn 
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OSOnUK  (Fr.  r 
to  many  birds  belonj: 
of  modern  arnilbol'  . 
£mberaidiu  utd  1 
by  the  Krcat  liie  ■ 
synonym  of 
indicate  the  spr> 
ihe  like.   By  cat. 
rquivaknt  of  ih- 
found  to  indudi.- 
The  I^ne-gro 
tone  of  both  tl. 
and  probsUy  e' 
oticn  ioumeyi 
rmchcd  the  fi 
In  tin. 
a  bullAncb,  b 
plumage  of  «  ( 
u  do  tha  me 
being  of  t  d 
thu  adult  hen' 
with  crimsun 
culuur  being  i 
yellow.  Nest 
Wilhelm  Zcit  j 
but  liiile  was  ,  • 

John  Wollcy,  |. 
obtaining  near 
frontier,  well-.  * 
whii-b  aiclike  •  \, 
teems  to  const 
though  the  Bta;  ' 
pine. 
Allied  to  the 
but  its  CI 
referred  to  sc-. 
ByratKlti,  Ur^ 
suiTidont  to  cor- 
Worid,  ami  chi< 
the  western  port 
(of  Khith  there  s 
niiiivc  of  ibe  d- 
Afriia,  vKendinf; 
muvlirimion  in  il 
awoddte  txcluiiv 
The  cardinal  -, 
rirtinhnus,  clutat 
as  to  the  family  to  > 
for  its  bricht  earn 
colour,  than  for  it 
nicnt  has  made  ii 
AiLntic.   7he  he 
II«  plumage,  «ii] 
of  a  dull  red,  blig 
This  spL-ciii  inhal 
southward  of  40" 
Jl  «  rcpr.'scatcd  i: 
forms  that  by  tome 
P^ris  ol  South  Ai 
rcjily  seem  entitl- 
pUicd  from  its  Bfai. 
kudu  11  ai.  Pyrrh^ox 
the  suuthi-rn  bordii 
among  North  Am*i 
bird*  belonging  to 
fucmcr  c:pccially  tt, 
tnd  the  latter  by  t 
vhiihUst  extendi  i: 

'  Many  of  \\wm 
*J  hxftnt  of  Prince  ' 
t»^fit  it  mludca  m 
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\  irjct 
in 

J-  S. 

,  Ki^'inK 
•  '.^  .w<i<*»* 

■*  iB'atfa 
VMtoJ  niajora 
.     (.hI  (he  l.nti 
■  (I.U.C.U.) 

Mkvi>.  capital  of 
H.  >K  raiL  Top, 
..  aMvcm-kvcl, 


_         "  •.'.■tificalions, 

^nd  I.  <i;St- 
Aiing  ba»iiuii5, 
.  i.  :«gun  in  11114.  is 
_    ^  ^  [he  kalian  Gothic 
n^ir.  was  built  in  ijiii  by 
.  .  ide  Irom  Pisa  to  Kurae, 
.^MTali,  S  m  to  the  N  .  i^  the 
^uch  line  to  Asciano  and 


.  .eages.    In  11    the  episcopal 
_  -  J  Jtuidlae    In  ti.to  it,  with  the 
.  h  I .:  it  the  capital,  came  under  the 
'  "  "    I    ».  .'<ejcc  of  issOi  however,  it  |)as>oil 
.     .1 174s  the  malaria  had  grown  tu  su<.h 
(.  Kideci  of  ihe  drainage  works,  thai 
a    uabiunts,  thoilgh  m  ia>4  ii  had  jooo 
^    .A<pold  I  renewed  drainace  operations, 
..  v4.->in  had  risen  to  ijOJ    The  malana  is 
.  ....CTtd,  however,  and  the  otiicial  hi-ad(|uaMers 
.  .  .1  Mmmcr  transferred  to  Scansano  (iSj;  It.}, 
!.•  load 

HIifiNn  FRAMCESOO  (?-i6i»).  one  of  the 
^    .  ...  urgen  of  the  age  of  M  lanto,  Ixtlcr  known  as 
,^  h.ii  at  I'cscia  in  Tuscany  aliuut  the  middle  ol  the 
. .  •-    lie  entered  the  papal  chapel  in  1675.  ami  later 
_       I  ■  u.e.    He  derit'ed  his  nickname  of  Siface  from  his 
^ ...  uii  of  that  character  In  an  opera  of  C'avalli.    1(  has 
.  '  .<n'n  sjid  that  he  appeared  as  Siface  in  Alesfamlro 
^    .      >  ililriJ.iU,  but  the  confusion  is  due  10  hit  having  sung 
.        .1  Miiridate  in  Scarlatti's  Pomprv  at  Naples  in  iWij. 

.■r  M  was  sent  to  London  ljy  the  duke  of  Modena,  tol>ec»me 
.o't'Ovr  of  the  chapel  ol  James  11  He  probably  did  mu<ih 
N'  introduction  u(  Iinlijn  music  into  EnRhind,  but  siHin 
.  .  *>.-  couoiry  on  account  of  ihe  chmaic.  Amnng  I'uriitl's 
...i<»..'honl  music  is  an  air  cmilkd  "Sclaurhi's  J  arcuell  " 
I.  •iA  murdered  in  itqn  on  the  road  bciween  bologna  and 
^.iira,  probably  by  the  agents  of  anubleman  with  whose  wife 

iiad  a  liititon. 
>.vCorradu  Kicri's  I'ifa  B.iKxca  (Mil.in,  h/h)- 

GROISI,  TOIWASO  (1791-iSs.O.  Lomliard  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Belbno,oa  the  Lakeol  Como.on  the  loih  ol  Juuu.iry 
■  Jul-  He  look  his  degree  in  law  at  I'uviain  iSio,  and  proni-ilcd 
ikence  to  Milan  to  cxcrciiie  his  profession;  but  the  Austrian 
RtnYrnmeni,  suspecting  his  loyally,  interfered  with  his  pro3|K-i.is, 
nni)  in  conwquence  (inissi  was  a  simple  notary  all  his  hie.  I'hac 
the  suspicion  was  well  grounded  he  soon  showed  by  wriiinjj  in  itie 
Milanese  dinlect  the  battle  poem  La  Printide,  in  v-hah  he 
described  with  vivid  colours  the  tragical  death  uf  l'rii);i,  diief 
ireawircr  during  the emiure,  whom  the  [>eople  of  Milan,  instigated 
by  Austrian  agitators,  had  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  (1S14).  The  poem,  being  anonymous, 
wu  Arst  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Torta,  but  (irossi  uf 
his  own  accord  acknowledged  himself  the  author.  In  i.SiO  he 
published  other  two  poems,  written  likewise  in  Milanese — Tlit 
CulJtti  Rain  (La  Pioggia  tl'  oro)  and  Tkc  l-'miiiTe  {La  I'uggitiva). 
These  compositions  seturcd  him  the  friendship  ol  I'orta  and 
Manzoni,  and  the  three  poets  came  to  form  a  sort  of  romantic 
literary  triumvirate.  Gmssi  look  advantage  ol  the  popularity 
ol  his  Mibnesc  poems  to  try  Italian  verse,  into  wliiih  he  sought 
to  iniroducc  the  moving  realism  which  had  given  such  satisfaction 
in  his  earliest  compositions;  and  in  this  he  was  entirely  »ufce3>lul 
with  his  [Hjern  /Ui'i;i>itJ,i  (1S14).  liencxi  wrote  an  tpic  poem, 
cniiilcd  Tke  Li>mb<irds  in  the  First  Crunjdr,  a  wmk  ol  ^hich 
Manzoni  makes  honourable  mention  in  /  Pri'mttsi  Spou.  This 
comjio-ition,  which  w,is  published  by  suWriptiun  iiS.'fi),  at- 
tained a  suire'-s  uncqu.illcd  by  lh.1t  iif  nny  olhiT  It^iLao  pncm 
within  the  century.  The  e\aniple  nt  Manxoni  induced  <rrosM 
to  write  an  historical  novel  entitled  Mano  Yiuvmti  (1S.14)— 
a  work  which  contains  iiassages  of  fine  dcscriptiua  and  dvip 
pathos.  A  little  later  Crussi  piiMishci)  a  tale  in  vcrM;.  LVriiouNif 
Liid,  but  with  this  publiMiiuo  fais  puctical  Activity  ceased. 
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After  hb  Bttiring*  In  tSjS  be  teaVmaai  to  vtaglafhbtmH-n 
«  wtwy  in  Milw  tUI  hk  dsath  on  the  lotk  of  OMMiber  iSsA. 

Hw^/aby  CantH  appeand  JU  HiUa ia  1S34. 

OlOMMlTH,  SBOROE  (1847-  ),  Eaglttb  comedian,  waa 
bon  oa  the  gUt  ol  Deomber  1847,-tha'Wm  ^  a  hw  icporter  aad 
MHtaiiinaltlMnBWMaa.  After  mow  yaai*  of  jnuwOiMk 
nwfc  be  ttirtad  cboot  1870  u  «  puUie  cntntainet,  with  aoo^ 
uid  ledtations;  but  Id  i(t77.lM  bqiana  long coBoafoo  with  tbe 
GiUien  and  Sullinn  opciu  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  in 
Tkt  Sanmr.  Wat  twdve  yean  be  bad  tb«  kadins  pan,  hb 
capadtr  for  f  pKttM-aaa^"  aAd  bit  bniBoraaa  acUng.  dmcins 

Gilbert  mui  Sullivan  opeiaa  ai  tbe  opteaaon  of  a  bigUjr  original 
Individuyitjr.  In  iSSq  be  Mt  tbe  Swray,  aad  again  aet  up  as  an 
entertainer,  vialting  aU  tbo  dtica  of  Gnat  Britain  and  tbe  United 
Stataa.  bot  ietiing  in  1901.  Anoag  otber  booica  be  mmc  The 
Xtmimixiitia  0/  a  SeeUty  Clm  <iSU);  and.  with  bb  brother 
Wcedoo,  TMi  Diary  iif  a  I/aMy  (1*94)-  Hi>  faDnxwous  aeo^ 
and  tkctchea  amnbercd  over  liz  hundred.  His  jrounger  brother, 
WcodoB  Gfonnidi,  wlw  waaedueated  u  a  pabitec  and  eikibbed 
•t  tbe  Acadeay,  alw  took  to  tbe  eoge,  hia  fini  Mtable  UKceu 
being  fa  tbe  PnOimtm  ReJkartal;  fa-iSg*  be  unit  into  nuage^ 
aent  on  Us  mm  account,  and  had  much  tococss  m  ■  caincdian. 
George  Gmaunith't  two  ions,  Laurence  CKtMSmitb  and  George 
GroMmilh.  jim.,  woe  both  actors,  tbe  latter  becomhjg  ■  weU' 
known  figure  io  tbe  musical  comedies  at  the  Caittj  Theatre, 
Londeo. 

BROS  VEVTRES  (Fr.  for  "  Great  Bellies "),  or  Atsina,  a 
tribe  .of  North  American  Indians  of  AlgonquiaD  siock.  The 
name  is  said  to  luve  reference  to  tbe  greediness  of  tbe  people, 
but  more  probably  originated  from  their  prominent  tattooing. 
They  are  settled  at  Fort  Bdknapagency,  Montana.  The  name 
baa  also  been  givf  n  to  other  tribes,  eg.  ttie  UidaCsa  or  Hinitari, 
BOW  Mt  Port  Berthold,  North  Dakota. 

QMVB,  OBI>R0K(i;«4'-iS7t)>  SngUrii  Uitorian  of  Oicace, 
MB  bom  on  tbe  tTth  cf  November  1794,  at  Clay  Hill  near 
Bechenbioi  tn  Keirt.  IBs  grandfather,  Andreas,  originally  a 
BRnenmerchant,  was  one  of  tbe  founders  0>t  of  January  1760} 
of  the  banking-house  of  Grote,  Piescott  &  Company  In  Tbread- 
necdle  Street,  Londcek  (die  name  of  Grote  did  oot  disappear 
fram  the  firm  till  1879).  Hisfatber,  alio  George,  married  (1793) 
S^na,  daughter  of  Henry  PEckwdl  (1747-17S7),  mi  abler  of  the 
coDAtcsB  ol  Huntingdon's  chapel  in  Westminster  (descended 
from  a  Huguenot  family,  the  de  Btoasets,  who  had  left  TooraiBe 
on  tbe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantcs>,  and  had  one  daughter 
■ad  ten  ichik,  of  whom  the  historian  was  tbe  ddest.  Educated 
■t  first  by  hb  mother,  George  Grote  wis  sent  to  the  Sevenonfcs 
grammar  sdtool  (itoo-i8os)  and  afterwards  to  Charter  bouse 
(1804-1810),  where  be  studied  under  Dr  Raine  in  conrpany 
with  Connop  Thlrlwnll,  George  and  Horace  Waddington  and 
Henry  Havdock.  In  spite  of  Gtote's  kSooI  succeaies,  his 
father  refused  to  seiMl  him  to  the  untversiry  and  put  him  in  the 
banic  in  i8ra  Hespcnt  ^hts  tptn  tine  in  thestudy  of  riosaics, 
history,  metaphysfcs  and  political  economy,  and  in  teaming 
Genoan,  French  and  Italian.  Driven  by  his  moiber's  Puritanism 
and  bis  father's  cenlcmpt  for  academic  leambig  to  outside 
socfaty,  be  became  intimate  with  Charfes  Hay  Cameron,  who 
strengthened  him  in  his  love  of  philosophy,  and  George  W. 
Norman,  through  whom  he  met  his  wife.  MIm  Harriet  Lewin 
(see  bcbw).  After  various  difiicalties  the  marriage  took  plact 
on  tbe  5th  of  March  r8>o,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  union. 

In  the  mearrwhile  Giote  hod  finally  decided  his  philoiophic 
and  political  altitude.  In  1817  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  David  Ricardo,  and  through  him  of  James  Mill  and  Jemny 
Bentham.  He  settled  in  1820  in  a  house  attacbed  to  the  bank 
In  Threadneedie  Street,  where  hit  only  child  died  a  week  after 
its  Urth.  Dflring  Mrs  Gtote's  slow  con%«lescence  at  Hamptlead. 
he  wrote  his  first  published  work,  the  Statnunt  «f  tkt  QtmliMi 
of  PaHiamen4ary  Rejdrm  (1831),  in  reply  to  Sir  James 
Maclunto«h*s  article  in  the  Bd$iAivik  Rnkm,  advocating 
popUUr  repretenution.  vote  by  ballot  and  shsit  paillamenta. 
iB  i»n  be  pKbUriwd  fa  the  JTsmfnf  OmMt  (Apri^  a  Ittier 


agshwt  Chantage  atttdk  im  Loid  }An  IUimII,  and.«ditiid,  or 
■Btbet  te-wnte,  tame  tBscuraive  piv*r*  of  Bcntbtm.  which  be 
pabBsbed  under  tbe  title  Analysis  of  the  InfiueM*  of  Melural 
Xdipm  om  Utt  Ttrnfrnvl  Uappinest  of  Mankind  by  pkitif 
Btamtlmmp  (iSss).  Tbe  book  was  pnUisbed  in  tbe  name  W 
Kkhaid  Cariikv  then  In  imI  at  Doicbaitcr.  Tbngb  not  « 
member  of  J.  S.  Hill's  UtiKtaiian  Sodeiy  (i8i*-i8>3),  be  took 
n  great  faterest  in  a  society  for  reading  and  discussion,  which 
met  (from  tSsj)  in  a  room  at  the  bank  before  business  bouts 
twice  n  wcdt.  Fram  the  FtsAmwma  Papart  (pp.  as,  24)  it  is 
(Hear  that  Un  GraU  wan  wrong  fa  asserting  that  she  first  fa 
ti»i  (auuma)  suggested  tbe  HisUry  ^  Gnma%  the  book  «■> 
already  in  prepantion  fa  1811,  though  what  was  then  written 
was  sidMequenlly  reconstructed.  In  t8r6  Crou  publisbed  in 
the  WtMlmiiakr  XaUw  (April)  a  critician  of  Miiloid's  HisUrj 
^  CHtBce,  whidi  shenn  that  his  idea*  were  dteadjr  in  order. 
From  1S36  to  iSjo  he  was  hard  at.  week  wttb  J.  S.  Mill  ami 
Henry  Brougham  in  the  orpniaation  of  the  new  "  university  " 
In  Cower  Suect.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  whkb  organ- 
iied  the  factdties  and  the  curriculum;  but  fa  i8jo,  owing  to  a 
diBsrenca  with  Mill  as  to  an  iqtpofatment  to  one  of  tbe  pbilo- 
so^iicat  chairs,  be  resigned  his  position. 

la  i8go  he  went  abroad,  snd,  attracted  by  tbe  political  cnai^ 
spent  some  months  fa  Paris  fa  tbe  society  of  tbe  Liberal  lenders. 
Recalled  by  hia  father's  death  (6th  of  July),  he  not  only  became 
maoaoerof  the  bank,  but  took  a  leading  poikioD  among  tbe  city 
Rndkals.  In  rBji  he  pabli^ed  his  important  Essentials  if 
PaHiammtary  Reform  (an  dabMStlon  of  hb  previous  Slattmenli, 
and,  after  refnsing  to  stand  as  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
diy  fa  itji,  changed  bb  mind  and  was  elected  head  of  thepoH, 
with  three  other  Liberals,  in  December  1833.  After  serving  in 
three  parliaments,  he  resigned  ia  i84t,  by  which  time  bis  party 
("  tbepUloecqihicRadicab  ")  had  dwindled  away.  Durfag  these 
years  of  active  paUic  Ufa,  his  interest  in  Greek  Uatory  and 
phileoophy  had  increased,  and  afur  a  trip  to  Italy  in  i84>.  he 
severed  hb  oonoexioa  with  the  hank  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  Ini846tbefinttwovolumaaItbe//iji:aryappe&red, 
and  the  remaining  ten  between  1847  and  tbe  spring  of  1856. 
In  1S45  with  M^cswonh  and  Raiket  Currie  be  gave  monetary 
assistance  to  Augusta  Coasto  (f-*.).  tlien  in  finaadal  diSicidtics. 
Thefannationof  tboSoadarfarod  (loihof  July  1847)  led  him  to 
vWt  Swibeifand  and  study  foe  Umself  a  condition  of  things 
fa  some  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Creek  states. 
Thb  visit  resulted  in  the  publication  in  tbe  Spettator  of  seven 
weekly  tetters,  collected  fa  book  fonO  at  tbe  end  of  1247  (see  a 
letter  to  dc  TocqucviUe  fa  Mis  Grote's  reprint  of  the  Sect» 
Utttft,  1876). 

In  1856  Grote  began  to  prepare  his  woriis  on  Ffate  and 
Aristotle.  PlaU  ami  Hit  Othf  Campamoiu  ef  Sotraies  (j  vob.) 
appeared  fa  1865,  but  tbe  work  on  Aristotle  he  mu  not  destined 
to-com)detc.  He  had  finished  tbe  Organa*  aod  was  about  to 
deal  with  tbe  metaphysical  and  physical  treatises  when  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  June  1871,  and  was  tMiried  in  WeatminstR  Abbey. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  aelf-coiiiral,  unfailing 
courtesy  and  snswcrving  devotion  to  what  he  consdered  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  To  colleagnes  and  subordinstes 
alike,  be  wss  considerate  and  toleram;  he  was  unassunung, 
trustworthy  in  the  smallest  detail,  accurate  and  comprebentivc 
In  ibon^t,  energetic  and  conscientious  In  action.  Vet,  hidden 
under  hb  calm  exterior  there  was  a  burning  enthusiasm  and  a 
depth  of  passion  of  which  only  his  intimate  friends  were  aware. 
Hn  work  may  best  be  omsidered  under  tbe  following  beads: 
I.  Onlt's  Stniees  to  fdwaiKvn.— He  took,  as  already  stated, 
an  Important  part  in  the  foundation  and  organiialion  of  the 
original  uu'versity  of  London,  which  began  its  puUic  work  fa 
Gowfr  Street  on  the  aSth  of  October  i8a8,  and  m  1836,  on  tbe 
incorporation  of  the  nnivinity  of  London  proper,  became  kaows 
as  University  College.  In  rS4i9  he  was  reflected  to  tbecouneil, 
in  18*0  be  became  treasurer,  and  on  tbe  death  of  Brougham 
(1808)  president.  He  totrit  a  keen  faterest  fa  all  tbe  wwk  of  the 
college,  presented  to  it  the  Uarmw  Hmmiam,  and  finally 
beqiHMbcd  tbi  ttmfaa  of  £6soa  for  tba  eadowiHiit  of  a  A* 
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fli  pVBempky  of  mind  and  logic  The  enohimeata  of  tliii  mub 
were,  however,  u>  be  bdd  over  and  added  to  the  priodpal  if  at 
any  time  the  bolder  of  the  chair  should  be  "  a  mioiilcr  U  the 
Church  of  Eniluid  or  of  any  aiher  tdicioui  peruiaaion."  In 
1850  the  MiiBts  of  the  nnivenity  was  reconstituted,  and  Grote 
was  one  of  leven  eminent  meo  who  were  added  lo  it.  BveatiuUy 
he  became  tbe  strongest  advocate  for  fipen  ezaminations,  for  the 
claim  not  only  of  philoe^thy  and  daMica  but  abo  of  natural 
trie^i,  and,  aa  vfcxAaBCcUcr  In  s86i,  Sor  the  admlwD  of 
women  to  exaaainations.  This  latter  reCorm  was  carried  in  1S68: 
He  succeeded  his  friend  Henry  Hallam  as  a  trustee  tf  the  British 
Museum  in  1859,  and  tocA  pan  in  the  reorsaoisation  of  the 
deptrtments  of  antiquities  and  natural  science. 

The  bonoara  which  he  received  in  lecegnilion  of  these  services 
were  as  foUows:  D.CL.  of  Oxford  (iSsa);  LL-D.  Csmbridtc 
(iMi);  F.R.S.  (1&S7);  lioDorary  profeuor  of  ancient  history 
in  the  Royal  Academy  (1859).  By  the  French  Academy  of 
IklMal  and  Political  Sciences  he  was  made  contspoodent  (i8s7) 
and  feieigB  associate  (the  fiat  Kntfiilmtsn  since  Macaulay) 
(1864).  In  1869  be  refused  GladstoDe^  offer  of  a  peerage. 

a.  PiUtUal  Caretr.—la  poUtka  Orote  bdonged  to  the  "  plula- 
lophic  Radicals  "  of  tbe  school  of  |.  S.  Hill  and  Bcntbam,  whose 
cUef  principbs  were  rcptesentativa  gDvematent,  vote  by  ballot, 
the  iboBtion  of  a  stale  church,  tteqnent  cfactiona.  He  adhmd 
to  these  prindplea  througboot,  and  refused  to  countenance  any 
zcfonni  which  were  incompatible  with  them.  By  this  uocom- 
promising  attitude,  he  gradually  lost  all  his  supporters  save  a 
few  men  of  like  r^idity.  As  a  ^waller,  be  was  dear,  logica] 
and  iBipreirive,  and  on  select  commilteea  his  connoB  sense 
was  Bicst  valuable.  For  lus  spcechca  see  A.  Bain  in  the  Muter 
Works;  see  also  Baliot. 

3.  Tkt  History  af  Greece. — It  is  on  this  woric  that  Grote's 
reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  half  k  ccntuiy  has  passed 
since  its  production,  it  is  still  in  soote  sense  the  text-book. 
It  conAta  of  two  parts,  the  "  Legendary  "  and  the  "  Histarial " 
Greece.  The  former,  owing  to  the  develt^nncnt  irf  comparative 
mythology,  is  now  of  little  authority,  and  portions  of  part  ii. 
are  obsolete  owing  partly  to  the  inrri^n^  accumulations  of  epi- 
graphic  and  ardiaeolopcal  research,  partly  to  tbe  snbsequent 
disoovety  of  the  Aristotelian  CmuIiMmm  if  Alkmu,  md  partly 
also  to  the  more  careful  weighing  of  evidence  which  Grate  himseU 
misinterpreted.  The  interest  of  the  worit  is  twofold.  In  tbe 
first  place  it  contains  a  wonderful  mass  of  informatiM  carefully 
collected  from  all  sources,  arranged  on  a  simple  ^an,  and  ci- 
presMd  in  direct  fordUc  language  It  is  in  this  nspect  one  of 
the  few  great  comprehensive  hislories  in  our  poasessien,  great  ifl 
scope,  conception  and  accomplishment.  But  more  than  this  it  is 
ittieiceting  as  among  the  first  woths  in  which  Gtetk  history 
became  a  aqiarate  study,  baaed  on  real  evidence  and  govesMd 
by  the  critnia  of  modern  historical  acienoe.  Farther  CnHe, 
a  practical  man,  a  rationalist  and  an  enthuMast  for  dcHwcracy, 
was  the  first  to  consider  Greek  polirical  derclopmcnt  with  a 
sympathetic  interest  (see  Gkzecs:  History,  Attimt,  section 
"  Authorities  ").  in  opposition  to  tbe  Tory  attitude  of  John 
Gillies  and  Miilord,  who  bad  written  under  the  influence  of  honor 
at  the  French  RevcduUon.  On  tbe  whole  his  work  was  done  with 
impartiality,  and  more  recent  study  has  only  confirmed  Iub 
general  condusions.  Uudi  has  been  made  of  his  defective 
accounts  of  the  tyrants  and  the  Macedonian  empire,  and  his 
opinion  tbat  Greek  history  ceased  to  be  interesting  or  instructive 
after  Cbaeronea.  It  is  true  thai  be  confined  his  interest  to  tkie 
fortunes  of  the  dty  state  and  neglected  the  wider  diSusioa  of  the 
Greek  culture,  but  this  b  after  all  merely  a  criridsm  of  the  title 
of  tbe  book.  The  value  of  the  History  consisu  to-day  primarily 
in  its  cuminalion  of  the  Athenian  demociacy,  its  growth  and 
decline,  an  examination  which  is  still  the  most  inspiring,  and  in 
geneni  tbe  most  instructive,  in  any  language.  In  the  deaorip- 
tioo  of  battles  and  military  ^ntions  generally  Grolc  was  handi- 
«apped  by  tbe  ladt  of  peisonal  knowledge  of  the  country.  In  this 
tnpta.  he  is  iaferiM' to  nen  like  Ernst  Curtiuaand  G.  B-  Grundy. 

4.  Its  nOntpkf  Grote  was  a  follower  of  the  Milb  and 
BwlhiMi.  J.S.IIUlpBdatia»ui»UmiallwpiclaGBloita 


third  editkmal  Ma  g«oiirf«al»w«/JfrfFw.gawatoi'»i'W»w^^ 
and  there  it  m  doubt  that  the  empirical  sdwol  owed  a  grat  dnl 
to  his  sound,  accurate  thinking,  untmnmuUed  by  any  revereace 
far-authority,  tedmique  and  Gonvcotioa.  In  d«Uat«dCkn«ta 
he  was  handicapped  by  this  very  common  sense,  which  psewlpj 
him  from  appradating  the  Lbeory  of  klcas  in  its  widest  r**-*-™ 
His  /Vote  u  important  in  that  it  em[dHsiies  the  gMcrally 
negieded  passagEa  oi  Plaio  in  sAicii  he  scans  tt»  indulge  ia  men 
Socratk  dislMCie  ntber  than  to  ssA  knowladge;  it  is,  ilwnfaic, 
10  be  tend  ta  a  conective  to  ifca  imliBaqr  crittdMB  of  Plnta 
The  more  congenial  study  of  AriltotK  thangh  incotnfdcte,  a 
more  valuable  in  the  positive  sense,  and  has  not  roce^ved  the 
atteotioB  it  deserves.  PerhapaGiote'amgstdiatinclivecontite- 
tloB  to  the  atndy  of  Gicek  pkilosn^  is  bit  da^ls  fa  tha 
fftflafy  i/ GrMCf  on  tbe  SofiUstSk  of  wbbm  ba  took  a  ^cw  saaK> 
vdnt  more  favourable  than  faa«  been  accepted  befocc  or  since. 

His  wife.  Hauuet  Lewof  (1791-1878},  waa  the  dughlet  of 
Thomas  Lcwint  a  retired  Indian  civiUtn.  settled  in  Srtnthsf  tan 
After  ber  maniage  with  Gmu  in  iSao  she  devoted  bsiMU  la  the 
sa^ects  inirtikii  he  was  iiOercstedjand  was  a  proBinfBl  figMo  la 
the  liurary,  political  and  philasopbicijl  ckde  in  which  he  liveA 
She  carefully  read  the  proofs  of  his  work  asd  rdievcd  ^im  of 
anxiety  in  coaneiioo  with  his  pnperty. .  Among  ber  wtftiags  aw 
lim»k  ^  Aty  Sck^er  (s86o);  CclkM  f^fm  (<»>>;  aad 
her  biography  «S  her  busbuid  (tSrj)*  Anstbar 'pubUcUioat 
The  FkittMphiad  gadieah  <tf  tSji  <pi^dy  drcUlMcd  in  lUfi)* 
is  interesting  for  the  light  it  tbrows  on  tbe  Reform  movcmott  of 
iSji  to  1843,  especially  on  Moleswcnh. 

BiBUOctA  ruT.— The /fulorirqf  GrncepeMed  tluoegh  five  editions 
tbe  fifth  (10  vols.,  1SS8)  being  Aiul.  An  edition  covering  the  period 
from  Solon  to  40J,  w!ih  new  notes  and  excursuses,  wai  published  by 
J.  M.  Mitchell  and  M.  O.  B.  Caspari  ia  1907.  The  Plata  wai  finally 
edited  by  Alemnder  Bain  in  4  vob.  See  Mrs  Grate'i  Prttomal 
Life  €f  Ctwrtf  GraM,:  awl  artide  in  OtO.  tfat  A»»  by  C.  CnoM 
Robertson.  Q.  M.  JtLi 

BHonrsnh  -Mraa  nuBDRira  <in5*isss)>  ommn 

epigraphisi,  was  born  at  Mtiadco  in  Hanover  on  the  9U1  «f  Jaan 
177s.  He  was  educated  putly  in  his  native  town,  partly  at 
Uf  eld,  witere  be  remained  till  I  }95,  when  be  catered  (be  mivccm^r 
of  Gettingcn.  and  there  bmame  the  faead  U  Bcjme,  HydtMB 
and  Hcoen.  Htyae'a  .Tecpmmcftdaliim  pcacnfcd  fw  Um  aa 
assisiant  mastcnhip  in  .the  GSttingen  gyamaaum  in  im. 
While  there  be  published  Us  wort:  Be  faaiifapkM  taiptmm 
liaisfr»s<f  (t79o)i  whidi  led  to  his  .appoiainent  in  stes  as 
peoieetcr  of  the  ■gymnasium  of  Fraukfoft-ea-lteii^'aBl  sbartly 
sfiowatds  as  conrecioY.  Gmtcfend  wu  Iwat  known  during  hi 
lifetime  as  a  Latin  and  Italtao  pfailolegist,  tbonib  the  attcniiaa 
he  paid  to  hts  own  languegn  i>  shown  by  his  At^mppitnit  Atr 
dnUMbm  facsie,  publWifd  in  1815^  and  bis  fouodatioa  of  » 
sodeiy  for  Investigaliag  tba  Ccnnan  tongue  is  1817.  In  iSas 
he  became  director  of  ibc  gynuHwu)  M  Hamnv,  1  poK  lASA 
he  retained  till  his  retiiemeiit  in  1849.  In  i8a^i8s4  appeered 
his  revised  editloa  of  Weack's  Latin  gnnaaai,  in  two  volumes, 
followed  by  a  smaller  giammar  for  the  -use  of  schools  in  i8a6i 
in  i8js-i8j8  a  systemaiJc  attempt  to  esplain  the  fragmentaqi 
remains  of  the  IJmbrian  dialect,  euilled  Ibiiimemla  Umput 
U mirkM  ex  iMscritlianitia  anti^mh  snsrfels  (in  eigfat  pans) ;  aad 
in  ii39  a  work  of  similar  «taancter  upon  Oscan  (JbMmnIm 
lusfitaa  Ottat).  In  the  same  year  be  published  an  important 
memoir  on  the  coim  trf  Bactria,  under  tbe  oatee  of  Pit  if  amtmitr 
triteliiiikm,fartkiM^t  mi  imtttkytkistkaM  K.»mtt  sm  BoctrMs 
mtd  den  Uuiimn  am  InAu.  Ho  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
tavouiiie  subject,  and  braught  out  a  work  ia  five  parts,  iSar 
CMtro>>ti<a»idC«ofctafc»wadftitefwt(i840-iR4i).  Previously, 
in  iSijfi,  he  bad  written  a  peefKK  to  Wapafeld's  translation  of  tba 
various  ^oHcfimwiloKof  PhilQ  Byfalins,  which  was  allaged  t» 
have  been  diSoovered  in  the  precediog  year  in  the  Portugaese 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Mcrinbao.  But  it  was  in  tbe  EaaC 
rather  than  in  tbe  West  that  Grotefeod  did  his  greatest  wo^ 
Tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia  had  for  some  time  beea 
atlkactinc  attcatioa  in  Europet  exact  wpies  of  them  bad  beea 
pabtiihad  by  lbs  eWo)  Niebidirt  who  Vost  his  eyesight  over  tba 
wesk;  sad  GmdeBadV  f ^tnd*  CCyduea  ff  RoMnck.  beliavaA 
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that  Iw  had  ucerulBMl  the  lAinctm  In  tU  nhiBUl,  UMloimM 
to  be  PenUn,  to  be  alphabetic.  At  tbti  p«niit  Cwttfcttd  tovfe 
tbe  matter  vp.  Hb  flist  discovery  wu  cotmmidcatcd  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  GOttiDfen  in  iSoo,  and  reviewed  by  Tydaeti 
iwo  ytm  afteivaids.  In  tSij  he  gave  an  aeoootat  «(  It  In 
AnCB%  gmt  mric  on  nndeM  history,  and  in  18J7  pvbHriwd 
hb  jr«M  BtlMf  mr  BHtuttrmg  4tt  ptnepMUntbdUn  KeU- 
tekrifi.  Three  yean  later  appeared  hti  ATmm  IMMfe  Mur 
BritMltnint  der  b^trntackm  KtSacMft,  Hb  dbcovcry  may 
be  snmned  up  as  followi:  (t)  that  tbe  PmJtn  inscripttaiu 
contain  three  different  (om*  of  cuiriifbrm  wifiing,  so  that  tbe 
dedphemenl  of  the  one  would  give  the  key  to  the  dee^herment 
of  (be  otben;  (i)  tint  the  cbaracten  of  tlie  Penian  ednmn  an 
alphabetic  and  not  syllabic;  (3)  that  they  moM  be  read  from 
left  to  ri^t;  (4)  that  tbe  alfdiabM  corubtt  of  fDrty  le«en, 
Incltiding  ilpii  for  kmc  and  iboit  vewMs;  and  ($)  the 
Feraept^tan  loacifptlons  at«  written  in  Zend  (which,  boweveri 
is  not  the  case),  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Acbae- 
ncnfan  pHnccs.  Tbe  process  whereby  Grotefend  arrived  at 
ffacae  coadnsloin  b  a  ptomloeat  {Huatration  of  perseverinc 
Sndu  (sec  CvmronH).  A- acM  bMis  tad  tfant  becB  laid  fw 
the  InmiMetatloa  ol  tbe  Per^  iascrtptions,  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  work  out  tbe  rcaidts  of  Gratcfend's  brilliant 
Aacdveiy,  a  task  aUy  performed  by  Buntouf,  Lassen  and 
Rawlitison.  Grotcfend  died  on  the  1 5th  of  Decembei  1853. 

flnCRIMHn;  strict^  a  fonn  «l  deeontim  an,  H  paimlDg 
or  Kalplitfe,  omriBtlnK  ti  fantnstk  duqw*  of  huian  brings, 
aaimab  and  the  like,  joined  logetber  t:^  wieatba  of  fhnren, 
farlands  or  arabesques.  Tbe  word  b  also  applied  to  any  wbhn- 
n'cal  dcaiga  or  decorative  ttyle,  if  diaracteriied  by  unnatural 
dbtOrtlan,  and,  general^,  to  aoythiBf  ludfenaorcnnvagantly 
fnndfuL  "  CnteMiiM  "  conxs  tbiin^  fbe  Rench  from  the 
ItaL  treats^,  an  adjective  femed  from  (roUs,  has  been 
comipted  in  En^isb  to  "^grotto."  The  commonly  accepted 
oq^anation  of  tbe  qtedal  use  of  the  term  "  gtoUsque  "  b  thai 
tUa  partlciibr  fonn  of  dacmtim  an  was  moct  fiequenly  found 
In  the  cicavated  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  dwellings  found  In 
Italy,  to  which  was  a^qdied  tbe  name  tnlte.  Tbe  derivatfmi  of 
gr«Ca  b  through  popular  Lat.  entfla  or  tmpla  (cf.  "  crypt  "), 
from  Gr.  Kfttrni,  a  vault,  Kptmw,  to  bide.  Such  a  term  would 
be  applicable  both  to  tbe  buried  dwelUngs  of  ancient  Italy,  and 
to  n  cavern,  artificia]  or  natural,  the  ordinary  sense  of  fbe  word. 
An  interesting  parallel  with  thb  origin  of  the  word  b  found  in 
that  of "  antic,"  now  meaning  a  freak,  a  Jest,  absurd  fancy,  ttc. 
This  word  b  tbe  same  as  "  antitine,"  and  was,  like  "  grotesque," 
fiiat  applied  to  tbe  fanciful  decorations  of  ancient  art. 

eumi,  RLAUfl  (1819-1899),  Low  Cetman  poet,  was  bom 
at  Heide  in  Schleawig-Uolstcin,  on  the  34tb  of  April  1819.  After 
studying  at  the  seminary  in  Timdem  <>83S-t84i).  be  became  a 
teacher  at  the  girb'  Kbool  in  faU  native  village,  but  In  rS^T  went 
to  KbI  to  qualify  tor  a  higher  educational  post.  Ill-health 
intempted  fab  studies  and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  he  was  able 
to  FGsnme  them  at  Kiel  In  1856  he  took  tbe  degree  of  doctor, 
of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  in  1858  settled  as  prhatdoctnt  In 
Caiman  literature  and  languages  at  Kiel,  where.  In  iSM,  he  was 
made  professor,  and  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  tbe  1st 
of  June  1899.  in  bb  Low  German  {Pbmdevlieh)  lyric  and  epic 
poems,  whidi  reflect  tbe  influence  of  Johann  Peter  Hebel  iq.v.), 
Groth  fives  poetic  eipresdon  to  the  cotintry  life  of  hb  nortbem 
home;  and  though  hb  descriptions  may  not  always  reflect  (he 
peculiar  charaaeristics  of  tbe  peasantry  of  Hohtein  as  faitbfuDy 
as  those  of  F.  Renter  (?.f.),  yet  Groth  is  a  lyric  poet  of  genuine 
inspiration.  Hb  chief  works  are  Qiuckborn,  Yelkdtbem  m 
plMdtuiKMen  GtdiclOen  DUmarscker  Mundart  (tSst;  i5(b  ed. 
1900;  and  in  Hi^  German  transbtions,  notably  by  H.  J. 
Bercbem,  Krefeld,  1896);  and  two  volumes  of  ttc^  VerttUH 
(i8s5-t859.  3rd  ed.  1S81);  abo  Fatr  d«  Coem  (1858)  and  Ut 
■■in  Jmppwadkt  (1S7S). 

CfWb'atSsmMuItt  Wmkt  appeared  in  4  vob.  (1899).  Hb  £«t"u>- 
iHniMrMfai  were  edited  by  E.  WoM  in  1891;  tee  ^  K.  E^m 
X.  Cr«a  Mad  db  jtothtrabrtr  DicUMf  (188)) :  and.  biographtca  by 
A.  Etrteb  (1899)  udH.  Biercks  (iB99> 


nVIHt  nuRi  tatmuCB  von  (1843-  },  Cemaa 
mtnaalogbt,  was  bnn  at  Magdeburg  on  tbe  ssrd  of  Jane  1843. 
He  was  educated  al  Freiberg,  Dresden  and  Be^,  and  took 
tbe  degree  of  PI1.D.  in  1868.  After  holding  from  1871  the  chair 
of-aunentogynl  Stfuburg,  be  ma  in  1883  nnwinted  pioftaaor 
tt  ka&icniagf  and  cstator  of  atlnefih  in  the  aute  tiuseum 
at  Munlek.  He  cHriad  aa  otairive  renetrchea  on  ctystds  and 
minerals,  and  also  on  rocks;  and  piAlidied  TiA^acht 
0*tnidU  der  ria/nebea  MimMitm  (i8}4-i898).  and  Pkyii- 
kciitdte  KtyitaBotn^  (1876-1895,  ad.  4, 1905)-  He  editedfot 
some  years  the  EtiuikHfi  ftr  Kryiutttopapkie  und  MuieriiJttk. 
'  mOTIUS,  HUGO  (iSt^tA4s).  in  bb  native  country  Hutg  van 
Groot,  but  known  to  tfaa  iest  of  Europe  by  tbe  latinised  form 
of  the  namn,  Dutch  paUicbl  and  atatesman,  was  bom  at  Delft 
on  Easter  day,  tbe  lotta  of  A|aflis83.  TbeC^DOtswaKabrandi 
of  a  badjr'flf  dtatinctioB,  which  bad  beca  nobla  fa  Rwue,  brt 
bad  renoTCd  10  the  Low  Counttfea  mare  than  a  ceMmy  before. 
Their  Fiendl  name  waa  de  Comets,  and  thfa  cadet  Iwanch  had 
taken  tbe  name  of  Gmot  on  tbe  marriage  of  Hugo's  great-grand- 
fath^  wfth-a  Datch  bdraiB.  Tbe  father  of  Hugo  was  a  bwyer 
in  consideraUe  practice,  wbo  bad  four  times  served  the  office 
of  btngooaster  of  Lddeo,  and  ma  Ma  of  tbe  thice  cutatota 
of  tbe  university  of  that  place. 

In  the  nnnab  of  peecndaus  genius  there  b  do  greater  prodigy 
on  neotA  than  Hugo  Gntlns,  wba  was  able  to  make  good  Latin 
vHies  at  Blae,  waa  1^  far  tha  imlvenity  at  twelve,  and  at 
iftcefl  edited  dia  eaeyelBpaedlc  worit  of  UaitiaaHa  Cap^ 
At  Leiden  he  was  much  noticed  by  }.  J.  Scalfger,  wboae  baUt 
it  Was  to  engage  hb  young  friend*  in  tbe  editing  of  some  classical 
text.  At  fifteen  Grotlns  accompanied  Count  Justbi  of  Nassau, 
and  tbe  grand  pensionaiy  J.  van  (Nden  Bmeveldt  on  tb«^ 
spedal  embassy  to  tbe  court  of  Franc*.  After  a  year  apent  ia 
acquiring  tbe  language  and  making  acquainouice  with  the 
leading  men  of  France^  Grolius  returned  bom&  He  took  tha 
degree  of  doctor  of  bw  at  Leiden,  and  entered  on  practice  as  an 
advocate. 

Notv/Ithttaading  bb  snoccasea  In  bis  profession,  hb  indinaiion 
was  to  literature.  In  t6oo  he  edited  th*  remains  of  Atatus, 
with  tbe  vei^ns  of  Cicero,  Germankus  and  Avienus.  Of  tlte 
Gtrmometu  Scatiger  says--"  A  bettn  teit  than  that  which 
Grotius  has  given,  it  b  impoasible  to  gjve  ";  bnt  it  b  probabk 
that  Scsliger  had  himself  been  tbe  reviser.  Grotius  'ried  with 
the  Latioists  of  bb  day  in  the  compoattlM  of  Latin  verses. 
Some  lines  en  the  siege  of  Oct  end  spread  hb  fame  beyond  tbe 
circle  of  tbe  learned.  He  wrote  three  dmmas  in  Latin; — 
CAmhu  poiitns^  Spfhtm^tamoM,  00  tbe  story  of  Josefdi  and 
hb  brethren;  and  Adamus  exut,  a  )»oduction  still  remembered 
as  having  given  bints  to  Uilton.  Tbe  S^kamphaimt  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  Vondel,  and  into  English  by  Frauds 
Gehbmrib  (t6js);  the  CkriUta  fatmu  into  En^isb  by  George 
&ndyB  (1640). 

In  1603  the  United  Pronnces,  desiring  to  transmit  to  posterity 
aome  account  of  their  stnig^  with  Spain,  determined  to  appoint 
a  hbtoriograi^.  The  choice  of  tbe  states  fell  upon  Grattuti 
though  he  was  but  twenty  years  trf  age,  and  had  not  offered 
himseU  for  the  post.  There  was  some  talk  at  this  time  in  Parb 
of  calling  Grotius  to  be  librarian  of  the  royal  library.  But  It  was 
a  ruse  o(  tbe  Jesuit  party,  who  wished  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Isaaf  Casauben  did 
not  proceed  from  theological  motives,  since  they  were  ready 
to  appoint  a  Protestant  in  (he  peiMn  of  Grotius. 

Hb  next  preferment  was  that  of  advocate-generti  of  the 
fisc  for  the  provinces  of  Hotland  and  Zeebnd.  Thb  was  f oiowed 
by  hb  murloge,  in  1608,  to  Marie  Reigeiabcrg,  a  lady  of  taadly 
tn  Zedand,  a  woman  of  gteal  capacity  and  noUe  d^msitlan. 

Grotius  bad  already  passed  from  occupation  with  the  dasaica 
to  atudica  more  immediately  connected  with  hb  profcasion. 
In  tbe  winter  of  1604  be  composed  (but  did  not  puMbh)  a  treatise 
Mtitled  thjtire  frtudaa.  The  MS.  remained  unkooWB  till  i86St 
when  it  was  brought  to  ligbt ,  and  printed  al  tbe  Hagne  aadar  tht 
aus^cesof  ItofcssorFniin.  Itritowaihattbei^bdpfaaaBdtbO 
plan  af  tba  adebMcd  A  jnra  Mt^  ifhkh  «u  aat  CM^Mld 
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'JliArr,au»*!        t«eniy  yean  «lter,had  already  been  oonceived 
.ui/h  ',f  !MtuyjMe.   It   has  always  been  a  question 
'  t,M  r  »t«  -AM  'letcnnined  Grotiua,  when  an  eaite  in  Pahs  is 
'.it,  a  jjj  ju-  subject,  end  various  expUaa lions  have 

^  •.(mrt.  aatMt  ftihefs  a  casual  niggcstion  of  Peiresc  in  a 
-'  'T  4  -^riy  i^t.  The  discovery  of  the  MS.  of  the  Dt  jurt 
-."^  :,v>.4#A  -jv>  ti'aiAe  history  of  Groiius's  ideas,  and  shows 
-t  Trfn  \tp'v4A  be  had  steadily  read  and  nwditaied 

•     '.^-.^.r.  'tM,  namely,  of  which  the  famous  Dtjmrt  belli 
—*  w  .-ait  b.'o  ^ffAi  M.  In  the  Dejwt  pnaiat  of  1604  there  is 
'  'h  rj-rfw  -.'UA  -.'<«  senn  of  the  later  treatise  De  j^re  hd)i. 
'        ,r.v.p>i'-- .  a-'-d  the  whole  system  oJ  thought  implied 
»  •IT  ^AUvr-'-i^edintbcearlicrwork.  The  arrangement 
-.  >  s0  J^Ttdi.    T'AechicfdiffeROoe  between  the  two  ticatisa 
V  .'>-^  '  «^»'  /  yean'  eiperience  in  affairs  could  not  but 
-i--^  ..^ys-.:      ■'•A  «l  more  cautious  and  guarded  bnguage, 
■  ^  ^^.f-^.iixM,  more  allowance  for  exceptions  and 

Kjv^  7:-^  J faeit  was  an  addition  introduced  first 
«  ..^  «r.fc  an  .-.itRion  which  ia  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
,  •i.^.  uvsagencBl  which  hat  been  iound  bull  .with 
!■  - 

fjnbcr  demonstrates  that  Crotius  was 
:bis  subject,  not  by  any  speculative 
r  -  out  by  a  9cdal  occasion  presented  by  his 
nsts.    He  waa  retained  by  the  Dutch 
as  their  advocate.  One  of  their  captains, 
^1  ^t-i  I  rich  Portuguese  galleon  in  the  Straits 
g  '4  a  private  company  10  make  prizn 

A  EfeQiad,  and  dcniad  by  the  itricier 
■  -,  'Se  Ueanoniies,  who  considered  all  war 
_^  ^zuTtnobt  ro  prove  that  Mecmskirk's  prise 
.  s^-jitA.  la  doing  this  be  was  led  to  in- 
« -2it  iavfuliMSS  of  war  in  general.  Such 
'^•r-  .'•jma  which  long  eijoyed  such  cekbiiiy 
^    ^'-j.  HBc  oaigerfttion  indeed,  that  it 


-  ■*■  - 


^    1-^  «u  pRBtcd  in  1609,  Grntius  says 
^  kS-.^  -b^  (be  title  of  iferr  lihtritm,  is 
_  tith— of  the     ^Hrr  pratdoe. 
,  ititact  at  Heemskirk  that  he 

^  ptcicncc  that  Eastern  waters 

'  -Koz-  vas  BEiiBibla.  Gmtius  maintains 
.  ^  uifics.  The  occasional  character 
-  ..^  ^  ^  jai    the  time  of  its  appearance 
_    ._-    _      la  tin  many  years  afterwards 
"T"^  aad  HoUand  gave  import- 
jcjoel  in  tbc  tract  by  Grotiui, 
J--"  .au:snfuteuihisAfonc/«Miim 

-^■-f^  d  the  time  was  his  small 
zsay  entitled  Or  selifeitofe 
_  ^  a  M  liadicalcs,  on  grounds 
>  ^  =b  -J(  revolt  of  the  United 

.--=  -31?  wmadepcMionaTyof  the 
-  2         ote  «(  •  dcpualion 
j3  -jm  difleicBces  which 

«  iwuws  to  Holland. 
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I  in  tb*  iociciy 
,  «h  whom  be  bad 
on  Tboogb  the 
:  tewcca  Catholic 
h  known,  bad 
^  nl  it  could 
thrfaMtingin 
■Mcbanctcr 
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wonderful  manl  This  I  knew  him  to  be  before  I  had  seen  him; 
but  the  rare  excellence  of  that  divine  genius  no  oav  cm  sufficiently 
feel  who  does  nut  see  his  face,  and  hear  him  speak.  Probity 
is  stamped  on  his  leuureai  bis  conversation  savooia  of  true 
piety  and  profound  learning.  It  is  not  only  upon  me  that  be 
has  made  this  impression;  all  the  pious  and  Icamcd  to  whom 
he  has  been  here  introduced  have  felt  the  same  towards  him; 
the  king  especially  sol" 

After  Crotius's  return  from  England  the  eiaspetatioo  of 
theological  parties  in  Holland  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  became 
clear  that  an  appeal  lo  force  would  be  made.  Crotiui  sought 
to  find  some  mean  term  in  which  the  two  hostile  parties  of 
Remonstrants  and  Anti -remonstrants,  or  as  they  were  subse- 
quenily  called  Arminians  and  Gomarists  (see  Remonstiunts}, 
might  agree.  A  form  of  edict  drawn  by  Crotius  was  published 
by  the  slates,  recommending  mutual  loleraiion,  and  forbidding 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  from  handling  the  disputed  dogmas. 
To  the  orthodox  Calvinists  the  word  toleration  was  insupportable. 
They  had  the  populace  on  their  side.  This  fact  determined  the 
Stadtbolder,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  10  support  the  orihodoz  parly 
— a  party  to  which  he  inclined  the  more  readily  that  Olden 
Bamevcldt,  the  grand  pensionary,  the  man  whose  uprightness 
and  abilities  he  most  d/caded,  sided  with  the  Remonstrants. 

In  1618  Prince  Maurice  set  oui  on  a  sort  of  pacific  campaign, 
disbanding  the  civic  guards  in  the  various  ciiics  of  Guelders, 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  occupying  the  places  with  troops 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  The  states  of  Holland  sent  a  commission, 
of  which  Grolius  was  chairman,  to  Utrecht,  with  the  view  of 
sirenglbcning  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  Remonstrant 
party,  in  that  city.  Feeble  plans  were  formed,  but  nui  carried 
into  cfiecl,  for  shutting  the  gates  upon  the  stadiholder,  who 
entered  the  dly  with  tro^  on  the  night  of  the  z6ib  cf  July 
1618.  There  were  conferences  in  which  Crotius  met  Prince 
Maurice,  and  taught  him  that  Olden  Darneveldi  was  not  the  only 
man  of  capacity  in  the  ranks  of  the  Remonsiranla  whom  be  had 
to  fear.  On  the  early  morning  ol  the  31st  of  July  the  prince's 
(oup  iTHat  against  the  liberties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Holland  was 
carried  out;  the  civic  guard  was  disarmed — Crotius  and  his 
colleagues  saving  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Bui  it 
was  only  a  reprieve.  The  grand  pensionary,  Olden  Bar'nevcldl, 
ihe  leader  of  the  Remonstrant  party,  Groiius  and  Hoogerbcets 
were  arretted,  brought  to  trial,  and  Condemned— Olden 
Bamcveldl  to  death,  and  Groiius  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
conlisc^ion  of  bis  property.  In  June  1619  he  was  immured 
in  Ihe  fortress  of  Louvcsiein  near  Corcum.  His  confinLmcnt 
was  rigorous,  but  after  a  time  his  wife  obtained  permission  to 
share  h^  captivity,  on  the  condition  that  if  she  came  out,  ibs 
should  not  be  suffered  to  return. 

Crotius  had  now  before  him,  at  thirty-six,  no  prospecl  but 
that  of  a  lifelong  captivity.  He  did  not  abandon  himself  lo 
despair,  but  sought  refuge  in  returning  to  the  classical  pursuits 
ol  his  youth.  Several  of  his  translations  (into  Latin)  from  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  other  writers,  made  at  this  time,  have 
been  printed.  "  The  Muses,"  he  writes  to  Voss,  "  were  now  his 
consolation,  and  appeared  more  amiable  than  ever." 

The  ingenuity  ot  Madame  Crotius  at  length  devised  a  mode  of 
escape.  It  bad  grown  into  a  custom  to  send  the  books  which 
be  bad  done  with  in  a  dtcst  along  with  his  linen  to  be  washed  at 
Gorcum.  After  a  lime  the  warders  began  to  let  the  chest  pa^s 
without  opening  it.  Madame  Crotius,  perceiving  this,  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  it  at  ihe  usual 
time.  The  two  soldiers  who  carried  the  chest  out  complained 
that  it  wasso  heavy  "  there  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it."  "  There 
are  indeed,"  said  Madame  Crotius,  "Arminian  Ixiuks  in  il." 
The  chest  was  carried  lo  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  Groiiu)  w  13 
released.  He  was  then  dressed  Lke  a  mason  with  hod  and  irjHcl, 
and  so  conveyed  over  the  frontier.  His  first  place  of  refuge  was 
Antwerp,,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
in  April  1611.  In  October  he  was  joined  by  bis  wife.  There 
nted  to  the  king.  Louis  XIII.,  and  a  pension  of  30CO 
upon  him.  French  pensions  were  easily  gr.-uiied, 
10  as  ihey  wen  never  paid.   Crotius  was  now 
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fednoed  to  gmt  ttniu.  He  iMkcd  ■boat  for  vay  opraiii 
through  which  be  migbt  nn  •  Vrriag.  There  wai  uU  of  wnw- 
tbing  in  Denmark;  or  he  wosld  settle  in  Spires,  and  pnctiH 
in  the  conrt  iheie.  Some  little  relief  he  got  through  the  interven- 
tion of  EUense  d'Aligre,  the  chanceUor,  who  procured  ■  rayal 
wbicb  enabled  GiMiM  to  dnv,  oot  all,  but  a  larpe 
put  of  bis  penakw.  In  itaj  tba  pteudcot  Henri  de  UCme  lent 
bin  Ua  cUteui  of  BalafBi  acar  Senhs  (dep.  CKae),  and  there 
Gratiua  passed  the  spring  and  aonmer  ^  that  year.  Da  Hun 
save  bim  facilities  to  bonow  book*  froB  tbe  anpart)  Ubnuy 
fomed  by  his  father. 

In  tboe  dmunstanoei  the  Dtjm  itUi  et  paeit  waa  coanpoaed. 
That  a  woric  of  such  Immenae  reading,  conabting  in  gi^t  put  of 
quotation,  should  have  been  written  in  little  more  than  a  year 
was  a  source  of  astonishnKot  to  his  biogt^hm.  The  acUeve- 
tnent  would  bavc  been  imposuUe,  bat  for  the  fact  that  Grodm 
had  with  Urn  the  fiiat  draft  of  tbe  «ork  made  in  1604.  Hehad 
alao  got  his  brother  WiUian,  whta  reading  his  classics,  to  marfc 
down  all  tbe  passage*  which  touched  upon  law,  public  or  private. 
In  March  1615  the  priming  of  the  De  jure  bdd,  which  had 
taken  four  months,  was  completed,  and  ibe  edition  despatched  to 
tbe  fair  at  Frankfort.  His  own  honorarium  as  author  consisted 
of  300  copies,  of  wbidi,  however,  he  had  to  give  away  many  to 
friends,  to  the  kjng,  the  principal  courtiers,  the  papal  nuncio,  Ac. 
What  ivBiained  he  sold  for  his  own  profit  at  tbe  price  of  a  crown 
each,  but  the  sale  did  not  recoup  him  his  outlay.  But  though 
Us  book  brought  him  no  profit  h  biou^t  hbn  reputation,  so 
widely  spread,  and  of  such  long  endsraact,  aa  no  other  legal 
treatise  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Grotius  hoped  that  his  fsme  would  soften  the  hostility  of  bis 
fqes,  and  that  his  country  woold  recall  bim  to  her  service.  Thoo- 
logical  rancour,  however,  prevailed  over  all  other  atBttanents, 
and.  after  fmbleas  attenqXs  to  re>e>tabliih  bhudt  to  Hofiand, 
OrotiuB  accepted  service  under  Sweden,  in  tbe  capacity  of 
ambassador  to  France.  He  was  not  very  soccmsful  in  negotiating 
tbe  treaty  on  behalf  of  tbe  Protestant  interest  in  Gemaoy, 
Richdieu  having  •  qiedal  dialikie  to  him.  He  never  enjmd  the 
confidence  of  tbe  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  Mttered 
away  his  influence  in  disputes  about  precedence.  In  164s  he 
demaodcd  and  obtained  bit  recall.  He  was  honourably  received 
at  Stockholm,  but  neither  tbe  climate  nor  tbe  tone  of  tbe  court 
snited  bim,  and  be  aaked  pcmiBrioD  to  leave;.  He  was  driven 
*  storm  on  tbe  coast  near  Dantzfg.  He  got  as  fat  as  Roatock, 
wherebcfound  himself  very  HI.  Stoclunan,  a  Scottish  irfiysician 
who  was  sent  for,  thought  it  was  only  weakness,  and  that  rest 
would  restore  (be  patient.  But  G  roll  us  sank  rajridly,  and  died 
Ml  the  SQlh  of  August  1645. 

Grotiua  combined  a  wide  drde  of  gmend  knowledge  wttb  a 
profound  study  of  one  branch  of  law.  History,  theolosy. 
Jurisprudence,  politics,  classics,  poetry,— all  these  fields  ha 
cultivated.  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  were  the  first 
^^Ucation  on  an  extensive  scale  of  tbe  principle  affirmed  by 
Scallger,  that,  namely,  of  Interpretation  by  tbe  rules  of  gtammar 
uithout  dogmatic  assumptions.  Grotlus's  philological  skiH, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  work  up  to  this  ideal. 

As  in  many  other  points  Grotius  Inevitably  recalls  Erasmus, 
80  be  does  in  his  attitude  towards  the  great  sdilsm,  Grotius 
was,  however,  animated  by  an  ardent  d^re  for  peace  and  con- 
cord. He  thought  that  a  basis  for  recondh'ation  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  be  found  In  a  common  piety,  combined  with 
reticence  upon  discrepancies  ol  doctrinal  sutemeot.  His  De 
ttritatt  rditfanit  Ckrittiawt  (1627),  a  presentment  <rf  the 
evidences.  Is  so  writ  ten  as  to  form  a  code  of  common  Chifstianily, 
irrespective  of  sect.  The  little  treatise  became  widely  popular, 
gaining  ratber  than  losing  popularity  in  the  18th  century.  It 
became  tbe  '•^arti"*  manual  of  ap(4ogetics  in  Protestant  coUegca, 
and  waa  translated  for  misaienary  puipoaea  into  Arabic  (by 
Poco^,  1660),  Peinaa,  Chinese,  ftc.  Hia  Fsa  tt  wAsm  «f 
paeem  tcdetiasticam  (i£4>}  was  a  detailed  proposJ  of  a  scheme 
of  accomoKidation.  Like  all  men  o(  moderate  and  mediating 
viewa,  be  was  charged  by  both  sides  with  vadllatioa.  Aa 
Amsterdam  minister.  James  Laurent,  pobBshed  his  OnHut 


pafiunt  (t<4t),  and  ft  was  continually  bdsg  amwimced  from 
Pub  that  Otoditt  bad  "  gone  over."  Hallam,  who  has  collected 
all  the  passages  from  Grotius's  letters  in  which  tbe  prejudices 
and  narrow  tenets  of  the  RefMneddergy  ate  condcaincd,tbou^ 
he  had  a  "  bias  towards  popery  "  0}  Ennpt,  it.  311).  Tbe 
true  interpretation  of  Grotius's  mind  appears  to  be  an  Indiflerenct 
to  dogmatic  pn^Mwtioos,  produced  Iqr  a  profound  sentiment  of 
pMy.  He  approached  partiet  as  a  auteaman  apptoariies  them, 
as  facts  whkb  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  governed,  not  sup- 
pressed  In  the  faitterests  of  some  one  of  their  number. 

His  editions  and  translatioas  of  tbe  classics  were  dtbcr  juvenile 
eaerdsci  |Kescribed  Scallger,  or  **  lusus  poetid,"  the  amuse- 
naent  of  vacant  booit.  GfMltiB  read  tbe  dudes  as  a  humanist, 
for  the  sake  <rf  their  CMitesta,  not  as  a  profesdonal  scbdar. 

His  X>ii»a/ii>/'lA«l0wCSnniMe>  was  begun  as  an  official  duty 
while  he  bdd  the  an>dntmeM  of  Ustoilognpher,  and  was  being 
continued  and  retencbed  by  bim  to  the  laat.  ItwaanotpabBded 
tffl  i6s7,  byblssonsFeterandCbmdhia. 

Grotius  was  a  great  jurfst,  and  his  Dtinn  htlH  tt  pods  (Paris, 
1635),  though  sot  tbe  first  attempt  In  modem  timea  to  ascertain 
the  prindplca  of  Juisprudenoe,  went  far  more  fundamentally 
into  the  dlscusalue  than  any  one  had  done  before  Un.  Tba 
title  of  the  work  was  so  far  mbleadfaig  that  the  fm  Mtf  was  « 
very  smaB  part  of  fcia  comprehensive  idieme.  In  Us  treatment 
of  this  BSTTOwer  question  he  had  the  works  of  Alberico  GentBf 
and  Ayala  before  him,  and  baa  acknowledged  Us  obHgstiona  to 
then.  But  it  ii  to  tbe  larger  qneatfona  to  wUch  be  opebed  tbe 
way  that  the  merit  of  Groltaa  coodsts.  Bis wasthefirst  attempt 
to  obtain  a  priadtrfe  of  right,  and  a  bads  for  sodety  and  govern- 
ment, outdde  tbe  church  or  the  Bible.  Tbe  distinction  between 
r«li|joo  on  the  one  band  and  law  and  moraUty  on  the  other  is  not 
indeed  deariy  eoncdved  by  Gtothia,  bat  he  wrmtha  with  tt  to 
such  a  w^  aa  to  make  It  easy  for  tboae  who  foDowed  Um  to  sdse 
it.  The  law  of  nature  Is  unalterable;  God  Himself  cannot  dter 
it  any  more  than  He  can  dCer  a  mathematical  anom.  This  law 
has  its  source  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  sodal  being;  it  would 
be  valid  even  were  there  no  God,  or  if  God  did  not  Interfeteto 
the  government  of  tbe  world.  These  podtfons,  thou^  Orotlos'k 
rdi^ons  temper  did  not  alknr  Um  to  rely  unreservedly  upon 
them,  yet,  even  in  tbe  partial  application  they  find  in  hfe  book, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  bdng  bdd  the  founder  of  tbe  modem 
srienoe  of  the  lav  of  natve  and  nations.  Ihe  D$  Jm  cserted 
Bttle  Influence  on  the  practice  of  bdfigerenu,  yet  Its  pubBcation 
was  an  epoch  In  tbe  sdence.  De  Qulncey  has  said  that  the  book 
is  equally  divided  between  "empty  tndsms  and  time-serving 
Dutch  falsehoods."  For  a  saner  judgment  and  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  Dejm,  connilt  J.  K.  BluntschH,  CttcUekm 
des  oUttmtintn  Slaatmekis  (Munich,  rStfa).  A  fuller  andyds, 
and  some  notice  of  the  predecessors  of  Grotius,  will  be  found  in 
HCly,  £tMd«  mr  It  irvU  4t  la  gtum  it  Grotitu  (Paris,  tSts). 
The  writer,  however,  bad  never  heard  of  the  D#  jure  pntdat, 
puUiihed  to  1868.  BaOani,  tU.  ^  Bmoft,  IL  p.  545,  has  an 
abstract  don^  with  his  naoal  consdentloia  pafns.  Dugald 
Stewart  (Cottected  ffWIi,  1.  370)  has  dwdt  upon  the  confusion 
and  ddects  of  Grottos^  theory.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (IffmS. 
Wtrks,  p.  t66)  has  defended  GrotluB,  affirming  that  bis  work 
"  b  perhivs  the  most  compkM  that  the  votid  haa  yet  owed,  at 
so  euiy  a  stage  to  the  pngreaa  of  anysdence,  to  the  genius  and 
learning  of  one  man." 

The  chief  writlnss  of  Grotius  have  been  named.  For  a  complete 
btbliography  of  hu  worlcs,  see  Lcbmano,  Hufo«ii  Crotii  moMt 
•MkOJ*  (Delfl,  in;),  which  alio  coDtaini  a  full  biofraphy.  Qf 
this  Latin  life  De  Bunaay  publUhed  a  r^cbau&fe  in  French  (3  veb. 
8vo,  Paris,  I7U)>  Other  liva  are:  Van  Brandt,  Bul»i*  Ma  1)9 
LnvK  B.  4e  Gnot  (>  vola.,  Svo,  Dordrecht,  17S7};  Vm  L)ideB; 
H«»  OtMv  nock  MiM  SOidMim  tmiMiifim  imrpSMi 
Berlin.  1806) ;  L</*  ^  fi^ii|o  OvMd,  bgr  CteHca  Butler  d  Ltafloln^ 
Ian  (Svo,  London,  1836).  The  woifc  at  tba  Abbri  H%  contains  a 
Bfe  o^GrotEus.  See  also  Huto  GroliM,  by  L.  Neumann  (Berlin,  18S4} ; 
Optntom  ^  GnNuj,  by  D.  P.  de  Brvyn  (London,  1894). 

Grotiua^  theolog>ical  vorks  were  collected  in  3  vols.  fol.  at  Amstcr^ 
dam  (1644-1646 :  reprinted  London.  1660 ;  Anuterdam.  1679; 
and  again  Amsterdam,  1698).    Hi*  letters  were  printed  first  io  a 
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GnfU  4PuttlM  fMtnut  ftptriri  PBlbftnml  ^aL.  AiuMtdani.  IM?)) 
A  few  iHy  be  found  ■caitered  in  other  ocmctiou  af  EfisuHu, 
Suppleinenti  to  the  Urge  collection  of  16S7  were  pubtuhed  at 
Haarlem,  1806;  Leiden.  1809;  and  Haarteoi,  1829.  The  Dt  jvn 


MM  «u  tmmlaied  iota 

iBsj):  into  French  bf  

into  Gennan  in  KIrchiunii'l 

Leipiis,  1879). 


by  WiMdl  (3vdt.,8vo,  Cambric^, 
(a.ypta.  u%  AmtMdanh  1794)1 

(M.P.) 


QKOTUFERRATiL.  t  viUage  of  Italy,  in  th«  pioviDce  Qf  Rome, 
from  which  it  it  13  m.  S.E.  by  decuk  Uuaway,  ud  a)m.  S. 
of  Frascati,  loSo  ft.  above  sea-levc),  in  the  Albui  Hills.  Pofb 
(■901}  1645.  ItitwtinableiertbeCreekiBOiiastetyof  BuiUani 
founded  by  S.  Nilus  in  tooi  under  the  Emperor  Otbo  HI.,  and, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Urge  Roman  ^illa,  poi^y  that  of 
Ciceio.  Itwasfoitified^theendoftheislhccatuiybyCanluial 
Ciuliino  delta  Rovere  (afterwaids  Pi^e  Jidins  U^,  wboec  ami 
Bay  be  wen  about  it.  Tlie  nastive  towen  added  ty  him  cive 
it  k  picturesque  appearance.  The  chuicb  belosgs  to  tlie  tatb 
century,  and  the  origiiul  portal,  with  a  mosaic  over  it,  is  stiU 
preserved;  the  interior  was. restored  in  is74  and  in  irS4i  but 
fhere  are  some  lemains  of  frescoea  of  the  13U1  centuff.  Tbo 
chapel  of  S.  Nflos  contains  frescoes  by  DDnenko  ZmpicR 
(Domenichino)  of  1610,  illustrating  the  Ufa  of  the  laint,  vbicb 
are  among  liis  most  important  works.  The  abbot's  palace  haa 
a  fine  Renaissaitce  portico,  and  containa  ao  intereUini  museum 
of  local  antiqvltiee.  The  libiaty  containa  valuable  USS.,  among 
then  one  torn  the  hand  of  S.  Nilus  (9^ ;  and  a  palaeogra^ucal. 
school,  for  the  ct^ying  of  MSS.in  theandcnt  atyle,  is  maintained. 
An  mw^Amm  imF  the  nth  or  lath  century,  with  scenes  from  the 
Goqjtel  in  needlemrk,  and  a  chalice  of  the  tsth  century  with 
enamfh,  given  by  Cardinal  Bcsaation,  thepredecosor  of  CiuUanfr 
della  Roven  as  commendatory  of  the  aUxy,  are  aawng 
treasures.  An  important  exhibitioe  of  Italo-Bysaatine  art  was 
held  here  in  190^1906. 


ORO0CHY,  BMHANtTBL.  MABgois  he  (1766-1847},.  marshal 
of  Fr&ncc,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  (he  33rd  ot  October  1766.  He 
entered  the  French  artillciy  in  1779,  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
1b  1789,  and  to  the  Gardtt  i»  corps  in  17B6.  In  spite  of  hU 
aristocratic  birth  and  his  connexions  with  the  court,  he  was  « 
convinced  lui^rter  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
in  consequence  to  leave  the  Guards.  About  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1793  he  became  colonel  of  a  cavalry  reginMnt, 
and  soon  afterwards,  as  a  marUhal  dt  camp,  he  was  sent  to  serve 
00  the  south-eastern  frnotier.  la  179J  l>e  diitinguished  himicU 
in  La  Vcndfe,  and  was  promoted  genietal  of  division.  Grouchy 
was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  his  rank  as  being  of  noble 
birth,  but  in  1795  he  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list.  He 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Army  of  Ireland  (1796-1 797),  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Iristi  e)q>edltion.  In  1798  he 
administered  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Piedmont  at 
the  lime  of  the  abdication  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  1799  he 
disUnguiihed  himself  greatly  ta  a  divisional  commander  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  In  covering 
the  retreat  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  Novi,  Gnmcby  r^ 
ceived  fourteen  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner-  On  his  release 
he  returned  to  France.  In  quteof  his  havingprotested  against  the 
cvup d'Hal <>t  the  i8th  of  Brumairchc  wasat  oncere-cmployedby 
the  First  Consul,  and  distinguished  himsdf  again  at  Hohcniinden. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  accepted  the  new  regime  in  Franoet 
and  from  1801  onwarda  he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  military 
and  political  positions  of  (mportanre.  He  served  in  Austria  fn 
1S05,  in  Prussia  In  1806,  PoUnd  in  1807,  Spain  in  iSoS,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  the  Army  o(  Italy  in  1809  in  the  Viceroy 
Enginc't  advance  to  Vienna.  In  1813  he  was  made  commander 
of  one  of  the  four  cavalry  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  Napoleon  appointed  him  to  command 
the  escoit  equadron,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  picked 
flScm.  His  almost  continuous  service  with  (he  cavalry  led 
N^MleoQ  to  decline  In  1813  to  place  Grouchy  at  the  head  of  an 
iraiy  corps,  and  Gnvchy  thenupon  mired  to  Ffucb  4b 


ifti«.bowwar,he  hastctaed  to' toieiUrt  in  Om  defensive  od^iriiB 
in  Fnnoe,  and  he  was  severely  wousded  at  Craonae.  At  the 
RsMoeaiiOn  he  was  deprived  td  the  pakt  of  coteel-fenenl  «f 
tkatttim  A  cAeioJ  and  ntktd.  Ue  Joiatd  Napoleoa  on  Ua 
return  from  Elba,  and  waa  made  marshal  and  peer  of  Ftance. 
Ib  the  f  mjf  igw  of  Walcrioa  he  commanded  the  move  tmnltf 
of  the  amy,  and  after  Li^  he'  wa»  ap|K>failcd  to  canMBd 
the  tight  wing  to  pinsne  the  PmsvaM,  Ike  macch  A  Wmcv 
fta  inflnencera  (be  result  of  the  campaign,  and  the  contrevmy 
to  which  GcDDchy's  conduct  an  the  day  Of  Waterloo  haa  givn 
rise,  are  dealt  with  briefly  in  the  article  Wannoo  Camsicw, 
tbd  at  kngllt  in  aaaily  every  work  On  the  campaign  of-  rStf. 
;  Here  k  ic'oaly  BBCWHiy  to  say  that  on  the  irlh  Croncfay  was 
unable  to  ciose  with  the  Pnniiaas,  and  oo  the  iSth,  iboogh 
urged  to  march  towards  the  soond  of  the  gtms  of  Watedoe, 
he  permitted  himself,  from  whatever  omae,  to  be  held  wp  by  a 
PruHitn  rearguard  while  the  PirussiaM  and  En^sb  naitad 
to  crush  Napoleon.  On  the  loth  Grouchy  won  a  smart  victoey 
over  the  Prusdans  at  Wavre,  bat  it  was  then  too  late.  So  far 
as  resistance  was  poenUe  after  the  great  disaster,  Orewehy 
made  it.  He  gatbered  up  the  wrecks  ot  Napoleoo'a  amy  and 
retired,  swiftly  and  unbroken,  (o  Paris,  Where,  after  inlerposiai 
his  reorganised  forces  between  the  eneny  and  the  cental,  he 
resigned  his  command  into  the  hands  ot  Usrdkal  DavouL  Hie 
test  of  his  Uf e  was  spent  in  defending  htmself.  An  attempt  te 
have  him  oondemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial  failed,  bat 
he  was  exiled  and  lived  in  Anietka  till  annettied  in  iBai.  On 
his  rfctiun  to  France  he  was  teiaalaied  as  geaval,  b«t  not  aa 
marshal  nor  as  peer  of  France.  For  many  years  thereafter 
he  was  «(|ttally  an  obfect  of  amnbn  to  the  court  pasty,  as  a 
member  of-  their  own  eacte  who  bad  followed  the  RevohtioB 
and  Napoteoa,  aad>to  his  conirades  of  tht  Grand  Army  a>  the 
soppoaed  bctnayer  of  Na|»leos.  In  1830  Louis  Philippe  gam 
him  back  the  marshal's  bktoo  and  restored  him  to  the  Chamber 
ofPeen.  HecBedatSt-fitienoeon the tpthof May  1847. 

See  Marquis  de  Grouchy,  Mmoiw  du  MorJeM  JforMd  A 
Grvucky  (Parift  1873-1874);  Geoeiaf  Marquis  de  Gimidiy.  Lt 
Gtnird  Gfwtck;^  tn  Itlaiide  (I^ria.  i86(%  and  U  MtritMol  Onmckj 

te/«a>  .  .  .  dM««/ate<W3i>ak  '«rj  <FMs.  l86«:aDdtfce 
Utaratnre  of  Ae  Wstedoo  campaita.  Harriwl  Greocfcy  hioMtU 
wrata  the  foUowina:  OteemaliMu  mt  is  nlaOtu  it  la  mmpatm  it 

iSjj  par  U  gMrS  it  Courtaitd  (Philadelphia  and  IVii.  iBiS); 
lUnaaOoM  it  qulgaet  artidtt  its  mliMins  de  ii.  te  Dwc  it  Rarin 
[Aris.  iSsj);  Ptat^entt  MUarfftief  rrfaft/i  i  ta  rantopw  <f  4  la 
balaiUe  it  WaleTlot  iPuh,  ti2^iByt,  in  reply  to  BartMlcmy  and 

Band  to  Uarshal  Cerant);  Kidamaiion  in  marithal  it  Gr^Hckj 
1834);  i'iWiUt  Metre  b  efo^afBoroa  Ar^^ 
jy  a  divisionBl  commanoer  under  Gtfrard,  Mated  fai  reply  to 
tUs  deMKe  that  he  had  ao  Ihtentlan  of  aoeiaiag  Ccooi^  or  n  b*tb). 

OKOmiMCV  ice  fitwmed  at  the  bottom  of  streams  while 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  freezing-point.  Every- 
thing points  to  radiation  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  formation  of 
ground-ice.  It  is  formed  only  under  a  dear  sky,  never  in  cloudy 
weather;  it  is  most  readily  formed  on  dark  rocks,  and  sever 
under  any  covering  sudi  as  a  bridge,  and  rardy  under  surface- 
ice.  Professor  Howard  t.  Barnes  of  McGill  University  condudei 
that  the  radiation  from  a  river  bed  in  cold  and  dear  m'gbts  goes 
throiyh  the  water  in  long  nyt  that  penetrate  much  more  easily 
from  below  upwards  than  the  sun's  heat  rays  from  above  dowa. 
wards,  which  are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  first  few  fea  of  water. 
On  a  cold  dear  lugbt,  therefore,  the  radiation  from  the  bottom 
b  excessive,  and  loMely-grown  spongy  masses  of  anchor-ice 
form  00  the  bottom,  wmci  on  the  following  bright  sunny  day 
receive  just  sufficient  beat  from  the  sun  to  detach  the  mass  il 

'  The  O.  Eng.  word  FTwiJ.ground.ivcomroon  to  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Du.  trmd,  Ger.  Gnaut.  but  haa  no  cognates  outside  iVntonic. 
The  »ugK(^atkla  that  the  orrpn  is  to  be  found  in  "  griad,"  to  cnirii 
•null,  reduce  to  powder,  11  plauMble,  bat  the  pt1o»ry  OMani^ 
seems  te  be  the  loweit  part  tx  bottom  of  anything  rather  than  grit, 
•aod  or  gravel.  The  main  bianches  in  «enae  appear  to  be.  first, 
botrora.  as  the  MS  or  a  river,  cf .  the  uw,  in  the  plural,  iar  dren; 
Rcond,  base  or  (oflndatkm,*actuBt,  ai  of  the  6nt  or  main  MrTaceol  a 
palntinEifobri^  Ac.,ar6gunujve.a(af  a' prindple  or  reuoa;  third 
thesnrfecsor  the  earth,  ora  particular  tftt  of  thai  surCMe> 
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ioi,wUc^fiBntothB«tiiluewitticoiiddenbkforGej  Ittipnb- 
able  that  owing  to  eurface  teuton  a  thin  film  of  UatUinaiy  water 
icsta  upon  the  booMen  and  sand  over  wbkh  a  stmin  flowa, 
and  that  thia,  becoming  ftown  owing  to  tadiation,  lormi  the 
foundation  lor  the  attchoMce  and  produces  a  surface  upon  wUch 
the  ckacending  franl-4ce  {see  below)  can  lodge.  The  theoir 
of  radiation  from  the  boulders  b  su[^ioited  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  ice  ii  formed  upon  then  in  response  to  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
air  temperature,  it  is  only  released  under  the  Influence  of  a  strong 
rise  of  temperature  during  the  morning.  It  may  not  rise  for 
several  days,  but  the  advent  of  bright  iitnlight  b  followed  by 
the  appearance  on  the  surface  of  muses  of  grouod-ke.  This 
ice  has  a  qmngy  texture  and  frequently  carries  grave)  with  it 
when  it  rises.  It  b  said  that  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  strewn 
with  pavel  that  lua  been  floated  down  In  this  way.  Thb 
"  anchor-ice,"  as  it  was  called  by  Canadian  trappers,  frequently 
forms  dams  across  narrow  portions  of  the  river  where  tbe 
floating  masses  arc  caught.  Dr  H.  Landor  pointed  out  tfiat  the 
Mackenzie  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  same  region 
and  flow  in  opposite  directions,  cany  ground-ice  from  their 
head-waters  for  a  considerable  distance  down  Stream,  and 
suggested  that  liere  and  in  Siberia  many  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  may  be  distributed  from  a  ccntic  by  this  agency, 
suce  the  material  carried  by  tbe  floating  ice  wotdd  contain  tbe 
seeds  and  eggs  or  larvae  of  many  forma. 

Besides  ground-ice  and  anchor-ice  thb  formation  b  called 
abo  bottom-ice,  ground-gni  and  lappered  ice,  the  two  bst  names 
betng  Scottbh.  In  France  it  Is  caUed  (lace  du  fond,  \a  Germany 
Gtmdtit,  and  in  French  Canada  moutonnt  from  the  am>caraiice 
ml  ahccp  at  real,  since  (he  ice  formed  at  tbe  bottom  grows  in 
WDoDy,  spongy  masses  upon  bouMm  or  other  projections. 

"  Fraxil-ke  "  b  a  Canadian  term  from  the  French  for  "  forge- 
cinders."  It  b  surface  ice  formed  In  spicules  and  carried  down- 
wards in  water  agitated  by  winds  or  rapids.  The  fraiil-ice  may 
render  swiftly  moving  water  turUd  with  ice  crystab,  it  may  be 
awiried  downwards  and  accumulated  upon  the  ground  ice,  or 
it  may  be  swept  under  the  sheet  of  suriace-Ice,  coating  the  under 
aarface  of  the  sheet  to  a  thickness  as  great  as  So  It.  of  loose 
qtictilartct^ 

See  W.  C.  Thonpioa,  in  Natmrt,  I.  MS  (iBto);  H.  Landor,  In 
GnUvftl  ifacMtu,  decade  II-  vol  lu.,  p.  459  (1876);  H.  T. 
Barnes,  lei  fitrKatiom  mtk  ipttU  S^mnu  (•  Anami^  oad  AomI 
(1906). 

OSOUHD  VUT  (Earth  Nut,  Fistache  de  Terre,  Monkey  Kut, 
Fea  Nut,  Manilla  Nut),  in  botany,  the  fruit  or  pod  of  Arachis 
kypofota  (nat.  ord.  L^niDOHw).  The  ^nt  is  an  annual  of 
diffuse  habit,  with  haf ry  stem,  and  two-p^red,  abruptly  {danate 
leaflets.  Tix  pods  ot  legumes  are  stalked,  oblong,  cyUndrical, 
about  t  in.  in  length,  the  thin  reticulated  containing  one  or 
two  irregularly  ovoid  seeds.  After  tbe  fIo«rer  withers,  the  stalk 
«f  the  ovary  lu*  the  peculiarity  of  elongating  and  bending  down, 
fordng  the  young  pod  underground,  and  thus  the  seeds  become 
matured  at  some  distance  below  the  surface.  Hence  the  specific 
and  vernacular  names  ol  the  pUnt.  Originally  a  native -of 
South  America,  It  b  extensively  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and 
subtroi^cal  countries.  The  plant  affects  a  light  sandy  soli,  and 
is  \-ery  prolific,  yielding  in  some  insuncea  30  to  38  busheh  of  nuts 
per  acre.  The  pods  when  ripe  are  dug  up  and  dried.  The  seeds 
when  fresb  are  largely  eaten  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  taste 
are  almost  equal  to  almonds;  when  roasted  they  are  used  as  a 
Vibstitule  for  chocolate.  In  America  they  are  consumed  in 
hrgequantltks  as  the  "peanut":  but  are  not  much  aiqBccialed 
in  England  except  by  the  poorer  children,  who  know  them  as 
**  monkey-nuts,"  By  expresMon  the  seeds  yield  a  large  quantity 
ot  <h1,  which  b  used  by  natives  for  lamps,  as  a  fish  or  curry  oil 
and  (or  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves  form  an  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  being  very  Bka  clover. 

Large  quantities  df  seeds  are  imported  to  Europe,  chiefly  to 
Marseilles,  London  and  Hamburg,  for  the  sake  of  their  contained 
«1.  The  seeds  yield  from  41  to  50%  of  oil  by  cold  expression, 
but  a  larger  quantity  Is  obtained  by  heat,  although  of  an  inferior 
qoality.  The  seeds  being  soft  lidlitate  mechairical  expression, 

xn  n 


and  where  Usolphlde  of  carbon  or  otlier  solvent  b  "used,  a  very 
pure  oil  is  obtained. 

The  exprcaaed  oil  b  Ua{dd,  of  a  U^t  yellowish  or  straw  o(4our, 
having  •  faint  smell  aad  bland  taster  it  fonu  an  aicdleat 
substitute  for  olive  oU,  although  in  »  sU^t  degree  more  preM 
to  rancidity  than  the  latter.  Its  specific  gravity  b  0-916  to 
0-918;  it  becomes  turbid  at  3°  C,  concretes  at  +j'  xo-  4"  C, 
and  hardens  at  +  j'  C.  It  b  a  non-drying  oiL  Ground  nut  oil 
consbu  of  (i)  oleic  acid  {Ci*HaiO))i  (3)  liypivuic  add 
(CitHMOi),  by  some  sunMied  to  be  identical  mth  a  fatty  add 
found  In  whale  oil;  (3) .  palmitfe  add  (CuHmOi):  and  (4) 
arachic  acid  (CmH*^)^*  The  oil  ia  used  In  the  idultention  of 
giageUy  oiL 

OROUNO-PBABU  the  glaaay  secretion  formins  tbe  papacase 

of  coccid  insects  of  the  genus  Margarodts,  bdonging  to  the 
homopterous  division  of  the  Hemiptera. 

GBODHD  RBMT.  In  Roman  law,  ground  rent  (latviim) 
was  an  annual  rent  payable  by  the  lessee  of  a  snptr1Mt$  or 
perpetual  lease  of  building  land.  In  English  law,  it  appears  that 
the  urm  was  at  one  time  popularly  used  for  the  bouses  and  lands 
out  of  which  ground  rents  issue  as  wcUasfor  the  rents  thenudvca 
(c(.  Maundy  v.  itatmdy,  a  Strange,  low);  and  Lord  Eldon 
observed  in  1815  that  the  context  in  which  the  Urm  occurred 
may  materially  vary  its  meaning  (Slauart  v,  AUutmt,  i  Met.  tt). 
But  at  the  present  tiaw  the  accepted  meaning  of  ground  rent  b 
the  rent  at  which  land  a  let  for  the  puipoae  <tf  inqirevement  by 
building,  i.e.  arent  charged  in  respect  of  the  land  only  and  not  in 
respect  of  the  buildings  to  be  placed  thereon.  It  thus  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  lower  than  a  rack  rent  (see'RsNT);  and 
accordingly  if  a  vendor  described  property  as  property  for  which 
he  paid  a  "  ground  Rnt,"  without  any  further  explanation  of  the 
term,  a  purehaser  would  not  be  obliged  to  accept  the  property 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  hdd  at  a  rack  rent.  But  vriiile  a  rack  rent 
is  generally  higher  In  amount  than  a  ground  rent,  the  latter  i) 
usually  better  secnted,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  reversionary 
interest  In  buildings  and  improvements  put  on  the  ground  afiet 
the  date  at  iriuph  the  ground  rent  was  fixed,  and  aecordini^jr 
gnnnd  tents  haVe  been  regarded  as  a  good  investment.  Trustees 
empowered  to  invest  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  or 
copyhold  hereditaments,  may  mvcst  upon  freehold  ground  rents 
reserved  out  of  house  property.  In  estimating  the  amount  that 
may  be  so  Invested,  account  inay  be  taken  <rf  the  value  of  the 
houses,  as,  if  the  ground  rents  are  not  paid,  the  landlord  can 
re-enter.  Again,  where  a  settlement  authorizes  trustees  to 
purchase  lands  or  hereditaments  in  fee-simple  or  possession,  a 
purchase  of  freehold  ground  rents  has  been  held  to  be  proper. 
A  devise  of  "  ground  tent "  carries  not  only  the  rent  but  the 
reversion.  Where  a  tenant  b  compelled.  In  order  to  protect 
himsdf  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which  hb  rent 
Is  payable,  to  pay  grourid  rent  to  a  superior  landlord  (who  Is 
of  course  in  a  pontion  to  distrain  on  him  for  it),  he  b  rotindered 
ai  having  been  authorized  by  bis  immediate  landlonl  to  tpfiy 
his  rent,  due  or  accruing  due.  In  thb  manner,  and  the  payment 
of  the  ground  rent  will  be  held  to  be  payment  of  the  rent  itself 
or  part  of  it.  A  lodger  should  make  any  payment  of  this  char- 
acter under  the  Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act  190S  (s.  y, 
and  see  Rent).  Ground  lenu  are  apportionable  (fn  Appok- 
TUtNUZm). 

In  Sfois  law,  tlic  term  "  eround  rent  "  is  not  ciiiploycrl,  but  Its 
plii  c  \i  I.ikcn,  for  pr.ieiirnl  purposes,  by  the  "  groii nd-.i nnual,  " 
wbk  h  heirs  a  lioulilc  mcanine.  (i.)  At  ihc  lime  oi  ihi'  HLfurmntion 
in  Scotland,  the  lands  of  the  Chiireh  were  parcelled  oul  by  tlic  ciown 
into  variojs  lurdbhipa — the  grantees  being  called  Lords  of  Krec  tion. 
In  thr  17th  century  these  Lords  of  Erection  resign  fd  their  superiorities 
to  tl'  '  ri'-ivn,  with  the  ejiception  of  the  fcu-dulies,  which  were  to  be 
re'  II  '  I  iiM  a  price  agreed  upon  for  their  rcdemptioti  had  been  paid. 
Tlii^  reserved  power  of  redemption  was,  however,  resigned  by  the 
crown  on  the  eve  of  the  Unioa  and  the  fcn-dutiea  became  payabteU 
perpetuity  to  the  Lords  of  Erection  as  a  "  ground -annual."  (iL) 
Speculators  in  building  ground  uiuaily  grant  «ub-fcus  to  boilden  at 
a  high  feu-du^.  But  pt^nere  iqb-feus  arc  prohibited— as  they  might 
b^,  prior  to  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  1874 — mnd  there  is 
much  demand  for  boDdine  grottod,  the  feuanfreooenthr  stipulate  for 
aaaomuti  rtnt  from  thsbuildBs  nlher  ttamM  a  frue  payable  st 
once.  TlUiaanoalrentbcaUeda"ground-«nnaaL  Intcrettbnot 
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due  on  «rTwa  of  eroaiHl-«iiiHi^  Like  other  ml  buidnnh  |n«ind- 
annuali  may  now  be  rrecly  «MiEiKd  and  conveyed  (CMv<eyuidi« 
(Scotland)  Act  1S74,  a.  y>). 

The  term  "  ground  rent  "  in  the  English  sense  does  not  lecm 
to  be  gencrtlty  used  in  the  United  5t4tc9,  but  is  applied  in 
Petmsylvanit  to  a  kind  of  tenure,  created  by  a  grant  in  fee  simple, 
the  grantor  moving  to  himself  and  hii  bcirs  a  certain  rent, 
which  is  the  biterest  of  the  money  value  of  the  land.  These 
"  ground  rents  "  are  real  estate,  and,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  go  to 
the  heir.  They  are  rent  services  and  not  rent  charges— the 
statute  Qntii  fm^drej  never  having  been  in  forcein  Pennsylvania, 
and  are  subject  to  all  tbe  Incidenta  of  such  rents  (see  Rent). 
The  grantee  of  sttcb  a  "  ground  rent "  may  nwtgage,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  grant  as  he  pleases;  and  while  tbe  rent 
is  paid  the  land  cannot  be  sold  or  tbe  value  «t  tbe  improvcmcnta 
lost. 

A  ground  rent  being  a  freeboM  csute,  created  by  deed  and 
perpetud  in  duration,  no  presumption  Muld,  at  common  taw, 
ariH  from  lapse  of  lime,  that  it  bad  been  released.  But  now, 
by  statute  (Act  of  jyth  of  April  185;,  a.  7),  a  presumption  of 
release  or  extinguish meot  Is  created  where  no  payment,  claln 
or  demand  has  been  made  for  the  tent,  nor  any  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  its  exiUence  made  or  given  by  the  owner 
of  the  premises  subject  to  it,  for  the  period  of  ai  years.  Ground 
rents  were  formerly  irredeemable  after  a  certain  time.  But  the 
creation  of  itredeemable  ground  rents  is  now  forbidden  (PennsyN 
vania  Act  7  Assembly,  2nd  of  April  tSje). 

For  English  Law  m  Fo>.  Landlord  and  Tnaiit  <vd  ed.,  London, 
190I):  Scott  Law,  Bell's  PrintipUt  (10th  cd.,  Edinburgh,  1899}: 
American  Law,  Bouvier,  Xra  Dut.  (Boston  and  London,  '^^^ 

OROUIiDSEL  (Ger.  Kretukraut;  Fr.  jemion),  Sentcu  nd- 
laris,  an  annual,  glabrous,  or  more  or  less  woolly  plant  of  tbe 
natural  order  Compositae,  having  a  branched  succulent  stem 
6  to  15  in.  in  height,  pinnalifid  irregulariy  and  coarsely-toothed 
leaves,  and  small  cylindrical  heads  of  yellow  tubular  florets 
enveloped  in  an  involucre  of  numerous  narrow  bracts;  the 
ribbed  fruit  bears  a  soft,  feathery,  hoary  tuft  of  hairs  (fafptu). 
The  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  introduced 
into  all  temperate  climates.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  flowering 
throughout  the  year,  and  propagating  itsdf  rapidly  by  means 
of  its  light  feaiheiy  fruits;  it  has  lU  use,  however,  as  a  food 
for  cage-birds.  Senedo  Jacobaa,  ragwort,  is  a  showy  plant  with 
heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  common  in  pastures  and  by 
roadsides.  The  genus  Senecio  is  a  very  large  one,  widely  distri- 
butcd  in  temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  British  species  are 
all  herbs,  but  the  genus  also  includes  shrubs  and  even  arborescent 
forms,  which  are  charactnistic  features  of  the  vegetation  <rf 
the  higher  levels  on  the  mountains  of  tropicil  Africa.  Uany 
ipccies  of  the  genus  are  handsome  florists*  plants.  The  groundsel 
tree,  Bacckaris  halimifoliii,  a  native  of  the  North  American 
sea-coast  from  Massachusetts  southward,  b  a  Compoute  sbrub, 
attaining  6  to  la  ft.  in  height,  and  having  angular  branches, 
obovale  or  oblong-cuncate,  somewhat  scurfy  leaves,  and  flowers 
largiT  than  but  similar  to  those  of  common  groundseL  Tbe 
long  white  pappus  of  the  female  plant  renders  it  a  coiuihcuous 
object  in  autumn.  The  groundsel  tree  has  been  cultivated  in 
Briiikh  eardcns  since  16113. 

The  Old  Ennli-Ji  word,  represented  by  "  groundxl,"  appears  in 
two  forms.  j^ri(in/frj'j/i(r  and  tundaimlpa;  of  the  firit  form  the 
accepted  denvation  'n  ftom  trund,  ground,  and  iweliau,  to  iwatlow: 
a  weed  of  aiich  rapid  erowch  would  not  inaptly  be  ityleda  "  ground- 
bwaitowrr."  If  the  kirm  without  the  r  be  genuine,  the  word  might 
mean  "  puvahisorbtT  "  (O.E.  (untf,  hich,  matter),  with  reference  to  its 
use  in  poulti<:c»  fur  abaccsses  and  the  tike. 

0R0UHD-5QU1RREL,  one  of  the  names  for  a  group  of  (chiefly) 
North  American  striped  terrestrial  squirrel-like  rodents,  more 
generally  known  as  chipmunks.  They  are  dcsely  allied  to 
squirrels,  from  which  Ihcy  are  distinguished  by  tbe  poiaesuon 
of  cheek-pouches  for  the  storage  of  food.  Tbe  sides,  or  the  aides 
and  back,  are  marked  with  light  stripes  bordered  by  dark  bands; 
the  ears  are  !.maU,  and  without  tufts;  and  the  taU  Is  relatively 
short.  With  the  ciccption  of  one  Siberian  species  {Tamiai 
^fitaietuX  (round-SQuirrcIo  are  confined  to  North  Amcika, 


where  they  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  spedes  and 
races,  all  referable  to  tbe  genua  Tamiat.  In  Nonh  America 
pound-squirrels  are  migratory,  and  may  be  abundant  in  ■ 
district  one  year,  and  absent  the  next.  They  feed  on  nuia, 
beechmast,  com  and  roots,  and  also  on  grubs.  With  the  assist- 
ance  of  their  cheek-pouches  they  accumidate  large  supplies 
of  food  (or  the  winter,  during  which  season  they  lie  dormant 
in  holes.  Although  generally  keeping  to  the  ground,  when 
hunte<f  they  uke  to  trees,  wUeh  they  climb  in  search  of  food. 
One  of  the  longest  known  American  qwcics  is  T.  jMaHa. 

OaOOFS,'  THEORT  OP.  The  concq>tion  of  an  operation 
to  be  carried  out  on  some  object  or  set  of  objects  underiiea  all 
mathematical  science.  Thus  in  elementary  arithmetic  there  are 
tbe  fundamental  operatiDna  of  the  addilim  and  the  multiplication 
of  integers;  in  algebra  •  linear  Iransforntalion  Is  an  operation 
which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  set  of  variables;  while  in 
geometry  a  translation,  a  rotation,  or  a  projective  transfortnatioil 
are  opeiationi  which  may  be  carried  out  on  any  figure. 

In  speaking  of  an  operation,  an  object  or  a  set  of  objects  to 
wUch  it  may  be  applied  is  postulated;  and  tbe  operation  may, 
and  generally  will,  have  no  meaning  eaccpt  in  regard  to  such  a 
set  of  objects.  If  two  operations,  which  can  be  performed  on 
tbe  same  set  of  objects,  are  sudi  that,  when  carried  out  in 
lurfcisinii  on  any  powiUe  <diject,  the  result,  whidiever  operation 
is  performed  first,  u  to  produce  no  change  in  the  object,  then 
each  of  the  operations  Is  4ioken  of  as  a  definite  operation,  and 
each  of  them  ia  called  tbe  inerst  of  the  other.  Tbns  the  opera- 
tions which  consist  in  replacing  xby  nx  and  by  xh  respectively, 
in  any  rational  function  of  x,  are  definite  inverse  operations, 
if  M  is  any  assigned  number  eaccpt  zero.  On  the  contrary,  the 
operation  of  replacing  x  by  an  assigned  number  in  any  rational 
function  of  jr  is  not,  in  tbe  present  sense,  althougfa  it  leads  to  a 
unique  result,  a  definite  operation;  there  is  in  fact  no  unique 
inverse  operation  corresponding  to  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  tbat 
tbe  question  whether  an  operation  is  a  definite  operation  or  no 
may  depend  on  the  range  of  the  objects  on  which  it  operates. 
For  example,  the  operations  of  squaring  and  extracting  the 
square  root  are  definite  inverse  (q>cntions  if  tbe  objects  are 
restricted  to  be  real  positive  numbers,  but  not  otherwise. 

If  O,  O*.  O'.. .  .b  Ike  totality  of  the  objects  on  which  a  definite 
opentton  S  and  its  inverse  S'  may  be  carried  out,  and  if  the  result  of 
canyiaiE  out  S  on  O  is  repramted  by  0.S,  then  O.S.S',OjS'.S.,  and 
O  are  tne  same  object  whatever  object  of  the  set  O  may  be.  Tbia 
wilt  be  represented  tiy  tbe  equationt  SS'-S'S^I.  Now  aS.S'  has 
a  meaning  only  if  O.S  is  an  object  on  which  S'  may  be  performed, 
Hence  wbsiever  object  of  the  Kt  O  may  be,  both  O.S  and  O.S' 
belong  to  tbe  set.  Similariy  O.S.S,  0.S.S.5,. .  .are  objects  of  tbo 
set.  These  will  be  repmcnted  by  O.S*.  O.S',...  Suppoie  now 
that  T  Is  another  definite  operation  with  the  Hroe  set  of  objects  as 
S,  and  that  T'  ia  iti  inverse  operation.  Then  O.S.T  is  a  definite 
opcnitian  of  the  lei,  and  tbeticlore  the  result  of  canyinf>  out  S  and 
then  Ton  tbe  hi  of  object*  is  romc  operation  U  with*  unique  iciuft. 
Represent  by  V  the  result  of  carrying  out  T'  and  then  &'.  Then 
O.  UU'  -  O.S.T.T'.S'  -  O.SS'  -  0,  and  O.  VV  -  O.T.S'AT 
-O.TT-0.  whatever  object  O  may  be.  Hence  UU'-U'U-II 
and  U,  U'  ara  definite  invene  opemiion*. 

If  S,  U,  V  an  definite  operations,  and  if  S'  is  tbe  inmas  of  then 

su-sv 

implies  S'SU-S'SV, 
or  U-V. 
Simibrfy  US-VS 
implies  U*V. 

Let  S,  T.  U,. .  .be  a  set  of  definite  enerations,  capable  of  being 
carried  out  on  a  common  object  or  set  01  objects,  and  let 
tbe  set  coatain— 

(L)  tbcopetatiaoST,SandTbeingBay twoepeiations 
of  the  set; 

(it.)  the  inverse  operation  of  S,  S  being  any  operation  of  the  set; 
tbe  met  of  opereiionB  is  tlieo  called  a  group. 

The  number  of  operatloni  in  a  group  may  Iw  either  finite  or  in 
finite.    When  it  ■■  finitei  the  number  it  catted  tbe  order  of  the  group. 


DfOMUM 
•/•J 


>  The  word  "  group,"  which  appears  first  in  Engtiih  in  the  ttnte 
of  an  aHemI>tage  of^  figures  in  an  artistic  design,  picture,  &c.,  is 
adapted  from  the  Fr.  fmi^,  which  ia  to  be  referred  to  the  Teutonic 
word  meantrw  "  knot,"  "  man,"  "  bunch,"  lepreMOted  in  Engliih 
by  "crop"  Qa).  The  technical  msibematical  aenae  is  not  older 
than  1870, 
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end  the  giaap  m  ipofcen  of  >■  a  gnup  finite  ordtr.  If  the  numbw 
ef  opentiooi  u  infinitt,  there  are  uiree  pomble  caaei.  When  the 
croup  k  RpKientcd  by  a  set  of  ^metrical  opcrationi,  for  tbeipeci- 
ncat»n  of  an  individual  operation  a  number  of  meaiurcmcntii  will 
be  Decenary.  In  more  analytical  lansuage,  each  operation  will  be 
■pecified  by  the  waluei  of  a  xt  of  parameters.  If  no  one  of  theM 
paraowtcn  b  capable  of  nxuimioui  variation,  the  sroup  is  called  a 
tfumft'MWM  (Mfi>t  U  ail  the  parameters  are  capable  o<  contiouou* 
vtfiatioKt  tbe  tfoap  n  called  m  mhMhiwm  gnup.  |[  Mme  of  tha 
parameteta  are  capable  of  continiiaui  variation  and  aowK  ue  not,  the 
C*Mip  h  calM  ■  wdud  p<M*> 

If  S'  i>  the  iavene  apentmi  of  S,  a  group  which  containa  S  ranM 
coatain  SS'.  ^ich  producca  no  dianee  on  any  pOMifate  object. 
This  ia  called  the  idtmkal  optraiiow,  and  will  alwayi  be  lepracnted 
by  T.  Snce  S^**S^  when  p  and  q  are  positive  integers,  and 
SrS'oS^  while  ao  meaning  at  present  baa  been  attached  toS> 
wbea  ff  is  native,  S'  nuy  be  consistently  fcpmented  S-*.  The 
wc  of  opentimia . . .,  S*^,  5  '.  i.  S.  S>, . . .  obviously  coutinitc  a 
graupb    Such  a  (roup  is  called  a  cyclical  groupL 

Is  will  be  convenient,  before  eivine  some  illustrations  of  the 
glirnal  imup  idea,  to  add  a  number  of  further  definilions  and  eie- 
plaaations  which  apply  to  all  groups  alilee.  If  from  among 
tbe  set  of  operations  S,  T,  U, . . .  which  constitute  a  group 
C,  a  smaller  set  S',  T',  V, . . .  can  be  chosen  which  them' 
'  selves  contfitute  a  f  roup  H,  the  froup  H  is  called  a  tub- 

•  ^     p^P  °f       Thus,  tn  particular,  if  S  ii  an  operation  of  G, 

thecydkalKTOupcanstituted  by . . .  ,S-»,  S"'.  i.  S.  S", . . . 
ia  ■  subgroup  ol  C,  except  in  the  special  case  when  it  coincides  with 
CiUelf. 

If  S  sad  T  aR%ny  two  operations  of  G,  the  two  operations  5  and 
T'  "ST  mn  called  tonjutgU  operations,  and  is  spoken  of  as  t  he 

naok  of  *«MjftraitwS  by  T.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  since  ST- 
T^.  TS.  T,  ST  sod  TS  ate  always  conjugate  opcniions  in  any  group 
cnalahtfnf  both  S  and  T.  If  T  transforma  5  into  itself,  that  is.  if 
S-T-'ST^orTS-ST,  Sand  Tare  called  ^sTTRH&iUet^iefations.  A 
group  wboae  operations  are  all  permutablc  with  each  other  is  called 
aa  jfiMtM  group.  If  S  is  transformed  into  itself  by  every  operation 
<4G.  or,  in  other  srords,  if  it  is  penautable  with  every  operation  of  C. 
it  is  called  a  Mlf-coHjuiale  operation  of  C. 

Th«  conception  of  operations  bdng  conjugate  to  each  other  is 
cnended  to  snbsroun.  If  S',  T*,  IT, ...  are  the  operations  of  a 
mberoop  H,  ana  if  R  is  any  operation  of  G,  then  the  operations 
R-<S*R,  R--*T'R,  R~'ll'R, .  .  .  belong  to  G.  and  constitute  a  sub- 

rip  of  G.  For  if  ST'-U'.  then  R-'S'R.R-'T'R-R-'ST'R- 
U'R.  This  subgroup  may  be  identical  with  H,  In  piuticular, 
k  is  necessarily  the  same  as  H  if  R  belongs  to  H.  If  it  is  not  iclcniical 
witb  H,  it  ia  nid  to  be  fomutale  to  H ;  and  it  is  in  any  case  rcpre- 
tcnted  by  tbe  symbol  R-'flR.  If  H-R-'HR,  the  operation  R  is 
■idta  be  permutablc  with  the  subgroup  H.  (It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  does  doC  imply  that  R  is  permutablc  with  each  operation  of  H.) 

If  H  —  R~'HR,  when  for  R  is  taken  in  turn  each  of  the  opcrationa 
■f  C.  tbea  H  is  called  a  itt/^tonjiieate  subgroup  of  G. 

A  simp  b  spoken  of  as  tim^t  when  it  nas  no  self-conjugate 
subgroup  other  than  that  coastitutcd  by  the  identical  operation 
iloSe.  A  KToup  wUeb  baa  a  Mlf-coajugatc  aubgraup  is  called 

Lat  C  be  »  graep  constituted  of  the  tqierattons  5,  T,  U  and  e 

a  sfifii— if  (ronp  coottituted  cl  t,l,  m  and  suppose  that  to  each 

sfcntion  of  C  tbera  corresponds  a  single  operation  of  f  in  such  a 
way  that  if  ST~U,  then  st^u,  where  i,  t.  u  arc  the  operations 
esmapoiKliiy  to  S,  T,  U  respectiix-ly.  The  groups  are  then  said  to 
be  u»mMpkte,  maa  the  correspondence  between  their  operations  is 
Spoiaea  of  as  an  itemorpkism  between  the  groups.  It  is  clear  that 
am  may  be  two  distinct  case*  of  such  isomorphism.  To  a  single 
operation  of  f  there  may  correspond  cither  a  single  operation  of  G 
or  more  than  one.  In  the  first  case  the  isomorphism  is  spoken  of  as 
nmfU,  in  the  second  as  muitiple. 

Two  limply  isomorphic  groups  considered  abstractly — that  is  to 
say,  [a  regard  only  to  the  way  in  which  their  operations  combine 
motig  themselves,  and  apart  from  anv  concrete  representation  of 
the  operations— «re  clearly  indistinguishable. 

If  C  b  multiply  isomorphic  with  t,  let  A,  6,  C. ...  be  the  opcm- 
tioosofC  wbicfi  correspond  to  the  identical  operation  of  (.  Then  to 
the  operations  A~*  and  AB  of  G  there  corresponds  the  identical 
opetatioa  of  r:  so  that  A.  B,  C, . .  constitute  a  subgroup  H  of  G. 
Moreover,  if  R  u  any  operation  of  G,  the  identical  operation  of  r 
conesportds  to  every  operation  of  R"'HR,  and  therefore  H  i*  a  self- 
conjueate  subgroup  of  G.  Since  S  corresponds  to  i,  and  every  opera- 
tion of  H  to  the  identical  operation  of  [.  iherrforr  every  operation  of 
the  set  SA,  SB,  SC, . . which  is  represented  by  SII,  corresponds  toi. 
MsB  tbcw  are  the  only  operations  that  corre4>ond  to  s.  The  opera- 
lions  of  Gauy  therefore  be  divided  into  sets,  no  two  of  which  contain 
a  COfBBon  operation,  such  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
apentlCMs  of  G  and  r  connects  each  of  the  set*  H,  SH,  TH,  I'H. . . . 
with  the  ittqile  operations  i,  i,  i.m...  written  below  them.  The  sets 
talo  wUch  the  operations  of  G  are  thus  divided  combine  among 
ih  maiUiia  hr  nactty  the  same  laws  as  the  operations  of  g.  For  if 
jfvK,  then  SH.TH  -  UH,  in  the  sense  that  any  operation  of  the  set 
SH  foBmed  by  ur  oparaiion  of  the  act  TH  gives  an  operaticMi  of  the 

m  UH. 


,^^^^abstractly  consIderHf,  !■  therefnr*  roinpletely  deRned 
by  tttVffMMrOf  the  operations  of  G  into  M>r?  in  ri  ^.pect  of  the  self- 
conjugate' suTwroup  11,  From  this  point  of  \  icw  it  ia  spoken  of  as  the 
frclnr-group  ofG  in  rc^iject  ol  H,  and  ib  rcprcipnlrd  by  the  symbol 
G.i'H.  .^ny  rfinipjsiic  group  in  a  similar  wjy  defines  abstractly  a 
factor.group  in  respect  of  c.-ich  of  its  solf-conjugate  Hibgroups. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  of  a  group  that  it  must  always  be 
pOSSiUe  to  choose  from  its  operations  a  sot  such  that  every  operation 
of  die  group  can  be  obtained  by  combining  the  operatbns  of  the  set 
.taq't^eir  inverses.  If  the  set  is  such  that  no  one  of  the  operationa 
'faelMriagto  it  can  bo  reprp^nied  in  terms  of  the  others,  it  iscalleda 
iSt  iiFiitiependtnt  fenrraiing  opcmtions.  Such  a  set  of  gcDeratiiw 
operations  may  be  cither  Unite  or  infinite  in  luunbav  .  If  A,  B, . . .,  E 
arc  the  generating  operations  of  a  group,  tbe  {mm  geKraud  by 
them  is  represented  by  the  symbol  [K.  B,  . . .,  E|.  An  obvioua 
extension  of  this  symbol  is  used  such  that  |A,  H|  represents  the  group 
t;onrra1od  by  combining  an  operation  A  with  every  operation  of  a 
group  H :  Hil  represents  the  eioup  obtained  by  combining  inaU 
nosublc  ways  the  operations  of  the  groups  Hi  and  H*;  and  so  on. 
The  independent  generating  operations  of  a  group  may  be  subject  to 
certain  relations  connecting  them,  but  these  must  be  sud)  that  It  b 
impossible  by  combining  tliem  to  obtain  a  relation  expressing  one 
oficniiiun  in  terms  of  the  others.  For  instance,  AB  — BA  is  a  relation 
condiiiuninK  the  group  |A,  B| ;  it  does  not,  however,  enable  A  to  he 
expn.-s^d  in  tcrrn^  of  u,  so  that  A  and  B  arc  independent  generating 
operations. 

Let  O,  O',  O'.  ...  bp  a  set  of  objects  whicfiarc  interchanged  among 
themselves  by  ihc  operations  of  a  group  G,  so  that  if  S  is  any  opera- 
tion of  the  group,  and  0  any  one  of  the  objctts,  then  O.S  •w.-t 
is  an  objeet  occurring  in  the  set.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  an    ^T?.  j 
operation  Sof  the  group  such  that  0.5  is  any  assigned  one  JlS*-^^ 
of  the  set  of  objects,  the  group  is  called  transiiite  in  respect  J^JL 
of  this  set  of  objects.  Wnen  this  is  not  possible  the  group 
is  called  in/roiuijiM  in  respect  of  the  set.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  S  so 
that  any  arbitrarily  chosen  n  objects  of  the  set,  C^Oi,  ...,0b  aie 

changed  by  S  into  O'l,  CTi  Cr.  respectively,  ditRtter  bciag  aln 

arbitrarily  chosen,  the  group  is  said  to  be  n-p*y  tiftUKtive. 

If  O,  O",  O', ...  is  a  set  of  objects  in  respect  of  which  a  group  G  b 
transitive,  it  may  be  pos^iMi?  to  diviiJe  the  src  into  a  number  of 
subsets,  no  two  of  which  contain  a  common  object,  such  that  every 
operation  of  the  group  either  interchanges  the  ^ects  of  a  subeet 
among  themselves,  or  change*  them  all  into  the  otriects  of  some  other 
subset.  When  this  is  the  case  the  group  b  called  wH^niiirilMf  Is 
renpect  of  the  set;  otherwise  the  group  b  called  frrfniftfir.  A^np 
which  is  doubly.transitivc,  in  respect  of  a  set  oi  objects,  obviously 
cannot  be  imprimitivc. 

The  foregoing  general  definitions  and  explanations  will  now  be 
illustrated  1>y  a  consideration  of  certain  particular  groups.  To  begin 
wth,  as  the  operations  invoN-ed  are  of  the  most  familiar    —  - 
nature,  thcgroupof  rational  arithmetic  may  be  considered.  HT-^., 
The  funrbtncntal  operations  of  elementary  arithmetic  a^m^m 
consist  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  integers,  and  mJl^^ 
multi plication  and  division  by  integers,  division  by  nro 
alone  omitted.  Multiplication  bjr  sero  is  not  a  definite  operation, 
and  it  must  therefore  ue  omitted  in  dealing  with  those  operation*  of 
elementary  arithmetic  which  form  a  group.   The  operation  that 
result*  from  carrying  out  adcUtlons,  aubtractioiu,  mtdtiplicatiooa  and 
divinnni,  of  and  by  iniegrre  a  finite  number  of  timos,  u  represented 
by  the  tebtion  i^^ax+b,  where  s  and  b  are  rational  nurabcn  of  which 
a  is  not  zero,  x  is  the  object  of  the  operation,  and      b  the  result. 
The  totality  of  operations  of  this  form  obviously  constitutes  a  croup. 

If  S  and  T  r^resent  respectively  the  operations  x'  =  ai+o  and 
x'  =  fx+d.  then  T~'ST  reprcaenis  r'-ajt+J-aJ-l-ie.  When  a  and  6 
are  given  rational  numbers,  e  and  d  may  be  chosen  in  an  Infinite 
number  of  ways  as  rational  numbers,  so  that  li-iid+ie  diall  be  anV 
assigned  rational  number.  Hence  the  operations  given  by  x'  — (Ur-f-S, 
where  c  is  an  aviigned  rational  number  and  b  is  any  rational  numEitf, 
are  all  conjugate;  and  no  two  such  operations  for  which  the  n's  are 
different  can  be  conjugate.  If  a  is  unity  and  fi  r':r",  S  is  the  identical 
operation  which  is  necessarily  self -conjugate  II  uni(y  ami  b 
different  from  jtcto,  the  operation  x'  —  x  +  b  '. .  m  irlrlitidn.  The 
totality  of  additions  forms,  therefore,  a  single .  ■  '[ijiij^.i'o  sot  of  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  the  totality  of  additions  wiih  the  identical  ojiera- 
tion,  i.e.  the  totality  of  operations  o(  the  form  x'^i  +  b,  where  b  may 
be  any  rational  nurnber  or  zero,  obviously  constitutes  a  group.  The 
operations  of  this  group  are  interchanged  among  thenuelrei  when 
transformed  by  any  operation  of  thL-  original  group.  It  b  tholefore 
a  self-ci>njugate  subgniup  of  the  original  group. 

The  totality  of  multiplications,  with  the  identical  operation,  i.r.  all 
operations  of  the  form  z'  — dr,  where  a  is  any  rational  number  other 
tnan  zer<>,  again  obviously  constitute*  a  group.  This,  hcmever,  b  ntK 
a  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  the  original  eroup.  In  fact,  if  the 
operation*  ex  arc  all  transformed  by  x'^rx-l-d,  they  nve  rise 
to  ihe  set  I'^ax+dlJ-o).  When  Is  a  given  rational  number,  (he 
set  constitute*  a  subgroup  which  is  conjugate  to  the  group  of  multi- 
plications. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  operations  of  <hi*  latter  sub- 
group may  be  written  in  the  form  x'-d  — a(r-rf), 

Tbe  totality  of  rational  numbers.  Including  sero.  forms  a  set  of 
objects  which  are  interchanged  ainon(  tbenaSL'iva^  sSkovuMuiSM 
o(  the  group. 
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If  xi  and  xt  ari^  ,iny  p.iirof  distinct  rational  numbers,  and  yi  and  n 
any  oiIr'i  jiair.  thi  rc  ih  juit  uneoiiciatioii  ol  the  group  whicb  changes 
X,  jnii  ,ti  iniii  },  icajicxiinly.    For  the  equations  yi~axi  +  i, 

j',  =  jii-|-6  Ji'i.ruiir.i:  a  ariJ  J  u.iinudv.  The  group  h  llitrcforc 
doul.ly  iraiisiiivt:  in  ri -ct-ct  of  the  to:  ul  rational  nuiiibi-rs.  If  H  is 
thL'  ■.ubgioup  [li4t  U  :nc-*  unrhanj;iL-d  a  ^ivcn  ratioiul  iiumlM-r  , 
anJ  S  an  opctaliun  ciianpinE  ii  into  ii,  then  every  optiation  of 
S""'HS  leaves  i,  unchanged.  The  subEtoups,  each  of  which  leaves  a 
single  rational  numljcr  unchanged,  therefore  form  a  single  conjugate 
act.  The  group  of  multiplication*  leaves  zero  unchanged;  and,  as 
1^1  been  arcn,  this  ia  conjugate  witli  tbe  wbgraup  fonned  ol  all 
^DcnUioi)*  x'-d~a(x-d),  when  ia  a  pvcn  radonal  oiunbcr. 
uibgroup  leaves  d  uitchao^. 
_  The  group  of  multiplication*  ii  clearly  generated     tbe  opentiona 


"fi.  -I.  3,  5.  7,  .  .  .)■  'oriii  a  set  of  independent  generating 
operations  of  the  group.  It  is  a  discontinuous  jfroup. 
,  A*  ft  second  cxamii'c  the  group  of  motions  in  three-dlmcnuonat 
nace  will  be  considered.  The  totality  of  motions,  i^.  of 
flitplacemcms  which  Icjve  the:  distance  of  evei^'  pair  of  points 
unaltered,  uijvioii-ly  constilutfS  a  set  of  ojictations  ishich  satis- 
fies rlu'  Uf^ap  dirmii  liin.  From  the  cL-nKTil=  u(  kim  li-.jiiis  it  in 
known  th.il  ciiry  rnotiiin  is  eithiT  (L)  a  Iran^laLiiiii  iilili  li  kjm  no 
point  un.Tlii.Tcd,  but  ch.ingc;  each  of  a  m.[  nf  |v.irall,l  lints  inio 
Itself;  or  (ii.)  a  rolatiun  whicli  lo.ivcs  every  j  mi  ill  of  ^-nu  \  '\nr  iin.ildrcd 
and  changes  every  other  point  and  lini^ ;  or  (iii.)  a  l«i  t  uhiih  leaves 
no  point  and  only  or.e  line  (it  -  anij)  unaltered,  and  m.iy  lie  ii'i;jrdcd 
as  a  tran'il.-ilion  alung,  r'lniliinr*!  with  a  rotation  round,  lliu  axis. 
Let  S  be  any  nioln>n  i  -iiii.i'inB  uf  a  translation  /alun^  and  a  rotation 
a  rounds  line  AB,  and  let  T  beany  other  motion.  There  is  some  line 
CD  iMo  which  T  chances  AB:  and  therefore  T^'ST  leaves  CD  un- 
changed. Moreover,  T^'ST  clearly  effects  the  same  translation  along 
aadfotslion  round  CD  that  S  effects  lor  AB.  T«ro  motions,  tbcrc- 
fon,  are  con  jugate  if  and  only  if  the  amplitudes  of  thdr  translation 
and  rotation  components  an;  respectively  equal.  In  particular,  alt 
translalionsofciiual  amplitude  arc  cunjugate,  as  alsoareall  rotations 
of  equal  amplitude.  Any  two  translations  are  pcrrautable  with  each 
other,  and  give  when  combined  atwthcr  translation-  Tbe  totality 
of  translations  con;titutcK,  therefore,  a  subgroup  of  the  general 
of  motions;  and  this  ^uh^roup  is  a  self-conjugate  lubgroup,  ance  a 
tran^tioo  is  alu-nys  cunguKale  to  a  Iraiulatian. 

All  the  points  of^ t^pace  constitute  a  set  of  objecta  which  are  inter- 
cbangcd among  themselves  by  all  operations  of  the  group  of  motion*. 
So  aSadoatl  tbeUneaof  space  and  alt  iheplancs.  Inrcipcctof  each 
of  theie  sets  tbe  roup  is  simplv  trantitive.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
infim'te  number  of  motions  which  change  a  point  A  to  A',  hut  no 
motion  can  tharigf  A  .ind  B  irj  .\'  aiulB'  ii'.-pcctivfly  unlcis  the 
distance  AB  iseiiual  lo  tlii'  di-l.imc  A'B'. 

The  totality  of  mot  ions  whii  h  has  c  a  point  A  unchanged  forms  a 
'GiibKr(>up.  It  is  I  livirly  ciiiiMilutcd  of  all  ujssibic  rotations atiout  jll 
po.'sible  axes  throui;h  A,  and  is  known  as  the  group  of  rotations  about 
a  |><iint.  Every  nioiiiin  i  .m  l>c  ri  prescnitd  as  a  rotation  alwut  some 
aM^  ihroii^Ii  A  lnll'incd  l  y  ,i  I  i.-in^l.iMon.  liencetf  C  >■  the  grotipof 
motions  and  II  [he  ^;^ullp  uf  ir.ind.ilion?,  G/ll  ia  Umpty  IMWKrphic 
with  the  group  of  i.ii.iliori^  aliuut  a  piiint.  ,  , 

!,touUty  of  the  nioLi<>ii,Ml]iih  Ijririg  a  EivetLioEd  tocongTueoce 
ir«pin  constilnti~  a  buij^roup  of  the  jioua  of '  notions, 
_  ._  ]  ID  genera!  be  thi:  tri\ial  subgroup  formed  Of  tliC  Idcnlicat 
operation  ^>ave,  but  may  in  the  case  oCa  symmMrical  body  be  more 
extensive.  For  a  sphere  or  a  right  circular  cylinder  the  subgroups 
are  those  that  leave  tbe  centre  and  the  axis  respectively  unalliu«l. 
For  a  solid  bounded  by  pbnc  faces  the  subgroup  is  dearly  one 
of  finite  order.  In  particular,  to  each  of  the  regular  solids  there 
corruponds  such  a  group.  That,  for  the  tetrahedron  has  la  for  it* 
order,  for  the  cube  (or  octAhedrao)  24,  and  for  the  iconhedron  (or 
dodecabedronj  6a 

The  determination  of  a  particular  operation  oT  thegtotijiof  motjona 
involves  six  distinct  measurements;  RBmcly,  four  to  Mve  the  axis 
p[  the  twist,  one  for  the  magnilude  of  [he  translation  auing  the  axis, 
wad  one  for  the  magnitude  of  the  rotation  about  it.  Each  of  the  aix 
.^^'■■'^ '''v^lyM  inay  have  aay  value  vba^cMT,  AB^  ~ 
wpttoaaff  thcrdore  %  oMtinwnniipMp.,  pr*  '*"  ' 
linmp  61  tMt  finopoTskitMfa  wbsDB  R^vci  a 
K  a  mi>ed  group. 

We  shall  now  discuss  (i.)  contintious  groups,  fii.)  discontinuous 
jouf^  whose  order  is  not  finite,  and  (iii.)  groups  of  finite  order, 
"loot  the  itaumem*,  and  the  gocnl  UwomM,  tbe 
1  to  ibe  biblioBtaphy* 

Ul'fS^w  CoKtinuotu  Groups. 

Tfce  determinalion  of  a  pariiLnI.-.r  nprr.ition  of  a  giveti  con- 
tinuous group  dependi  on  ai-iivii;.;;  ixii.il  values  10  each  one 
of  a.Ml  of  ptraawua  wluch  aie  capable  of  contlououa  wiatipo. 


icapab 


U  this  number  it  finite,  tbe  group  l»  ctUad  i>Mil«  rniiiiMiiM 
group;  if  inftnil^  tt  ii  caUcd  u  infuiU  oontlnoous  mnpi 
In  ttwIattercasesrUtnry  functions  mtmanietr  in  tbe  cqtutioH 
defining  the  operations  of  the  group  when  these  are  reduced  ts 
an  analytical  form.  Tbe  tbcocy  of  infioite  continuous  group* 
is  not  yet  10  completdy  developed  as  that  of  finite  couimoM 
graaps.  The  Utter  theory  wfU  mainly  occvpy  us  here. 

Sopbns  Lie,  to  whom  the  foundalknt  and  a  great  part  of  ibt 
development  of  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  are  dae,  ua- 
doubtcdly  »ppro«cbed  the  subject  from  a  geo metrical  standpoint. 
His  COTiceptfon  of  an  opention  Is  to  regard  it  as  s  scooieUfcal 
transf  ormatton,  by  means  of  which  each  ptdnt  of  (a-dfaneBsioBal) 
ipvt  is  changed  into  sobw  other  definite  point. 

The  repmentatton  of  auch  a  tnnrfarmatkm  m  a  oat  yt  leal  imm 
involves  a  (ytt«ra  of  e<iuation*, 

*'.-JAn.  *,),  (f -I,  a,....  *). 

eapreistiv  v*!,  it's.  > .  the  ttMirdinaiet of  the  transferowd  point 
iM  terms  of  n,  .  .  .,  the  co^irdinatcs  of  the  original  poiat 
In  ih«a>  cquaikNis  tbe  fmctionB/.  an  anaMic^  fonctions  of  thdr 
■rruDients.  Within  a  properly  limited  region  they  mftat  he  ooe- 
valued,  and  the  equations  mmt  admit  a  unique  aohilion  with  tttata 
Co  c,,  at.--;  *mi  Mnce  tbe  operation  woidd  not  otbcrwm  be  a 
de5nite  one. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  operatlone  of  a  coatlnnotts  gteup, 
which  depends  on  a  Kt  of  r  panmeun^  -will  be  dafined  amatybaSf 

by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

J*  . .  ^  X.;  <ii,  a,  fc).  (r-l,  a  b),  r>.) 

where  at.  Ot  Or  represent  the  parametera.    Iftlus  opentioo  be 

represented  by  A,  and  that  in  which  bi,  bi  1^  are  tbe  paiametcn 

by  B,  then  the  operation  AB  is  represented  by  tbe  eliminttioa 
(assumed  to  be  potnble}  of  x'l,  x's. . , .. between  the  equatiootd) 
and  the  equations 

^".-/■(r'l.Jf't, . .  .y.;  Kbu..  .,W.  {i-i,  a  a). 

Since  AB  belongs  to  tbe  frtmp,  the  mult  of  tbe  eUmlnation  nmn  be 

*".-/<{«i.  «»  tt.  ct  c). 

where  e%,  14, .  .  .,  Cr  represent  another  dcRntte  set  of  values  of  tbi 
parameters.  Moreover,  since  A~*  belongs  to  the  group,  the  loalt 
of  nIvijDg  equation*  (i.)  with  respect  to  JTi,  ii, . .  .,XBmurtbe 

«.-/.(«'!,  du  d*  A).  <t  - 1. 3. . .  ™  »). 

Conversely,  if  equations  R.)  are  such  that  these  two  conditioos  aie 
ntirfcd,  they  do  in  fact  define  a  finite  coMhtaous  Kroup. 

It  win  be  aiaumcd  that  the  r  potameten  which  eater  In  equatiaai 
(i.)  are  independent,  i.M.  that  ft  is  Impowibie  to  dmose 

r  (<r)  quantities  in  terms  of  which  ai,  fc,  *r  can  MMM 

be  expressed.   Where  tMs  Is  tbe  case  nte  group  wBI  m^tpm* 
be  spoken  of  a*  a  "group  of  order  r."  Ue  uses  the  MasTa 
term  "  r-ditdriif  Gmpptr   It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  wmm— 
word  order  is  used  in  quite  a  diflerent  sense  from  that  Jfwvk 
given  to  it  In  connexion  with  groups  of  finite  order. 

In  regard  to  equaikMis  (1.),  whidi  define  tbe  genent  operatioa  ef 
the  noup,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  group  coiuaios  lbs 
identical  operation,  these  equations  must  for  sesne  definite  aet  «f 
values  ct  the  parameters  reduce  to  x'l— Xi,  z't-xt,  .  .  .,x'.-ak 
This  set  of  values  may,  without  km  of  generality,  be  assumed  to  be 
simultaneous  aero  values.  For  U  ti,  th  . . .,  ^  he  the  values  ef  the 
parameters  which  give  tbe  Iduitic^  opouion,  and  if  we  write 


then  zero  valuesof  the  new  parameters  Si,  Oi  Orgive  the  identical 

opcratioD. 

To  infinitesimal  values  of  tbe  parameters,  thus  chosen,  win  con^ 
spond  operations  which  cause  an  infinitesimal  chatqte  in  each  of  tke 
varablm.  These  are  called  iofinitesintal  o|ierations.  The  non 
general  infinitewmal  opention  of  tbe  group  is  that  given  by  th 
system 

^.-..-*ci-g»a.+^+ . . .  +^  0-1,1  lO. 

where.In  tfjiat,  xcravaliiCBortheparanieterBaretobetBhett.  Sbcr 

Oj,  oi  At  arc  independent,  the  ratios  of  fai,  la*  la,  sn 

arbitrary.  Hence  the  most  general  inlinitesimat  operatioB  ef  the 
group  may  be  written  in  the  form 

•»-("^+^+"-+^ 
where  «i,  «k>  •  -  ■  .&  are  arbitrary  constants,  and  U  isan  Infinalewai^ 
If  F(xi,  XI,  ....  x.)  i*  any  function  of  the  variables,  aod  if  as 
Infinitesimal  opefation  of  the  group  be  carried  out  on  the  variabbsii 
F,  tbe  resalttog  increment  of  F  wul  be 

If  the  differential  operator 
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taiiqifBnolMl by  X«,  (j-i, a.... ,r),tbM  tkt  i«naMA«(F b 

(ftX,+<,X,+ . . .  +*X)FII. 
WbcB  tbe  wuBiMM  (i.)  definini  the  general  operatioB  of  the  froup 
Are  givca,  tae  cMAcicnta  *JJ»a<  wEicb  cMer  in  ttme  diSerentMl 
opcraMo  are  fanctio—  of  the  vankUn  «Ucb  cu  b«  dincdy  calcv- 


Tlw  dMemtiil  opentor  aXi+a%+  . . .  -KXr  nwr  tfcm  be 
Rfardad  u  defining  the  boK  gcnml  iafinltfilawl  opcnuoa  of  the 
BOUiK  In  (act,  if  it  be  for  «  mitK  iupmwiied  by  X,  then 
It  +i'X)F  b  the  mult  o(  cuiyiog  out  tlw  innnittMiMl  opmtkm  on 
r  jand  by  patting  xi,  Sh  . . .  ,XainiiinforP,theactud  Infinitetimal 
operation  \%.  reproduced.  By  a  very  eonvctiient,  thoush  perhapi 
lurdly  juttifiable,  phraxoloK^  ihi*  diRcrential  opefatoi  M  Itwlf 
tfio\uia  of  as  the  inwral  iDfinitesimsl  operatuMi  of  the  sroup.  The 
MM  in  which  tbu  pbra*eokigy  ii  to  be  undentood  will  be  nude 
dear  by  the  forexoins  explanations. 

We  tuppcoe  now  that  the  constants  tu  tt,...,er  have  a>^f:ned 
nluea.  Then  the  result  of  icMftting;  the  particular  infinitesimal 
Operation  fiXi+ftXt-(-  ■ .  ■  -\-t,'x,  or  X  an  infinite  number  o(  llmn 
ti  aoroe  6oite  mention  of  the  btoub.  The  effect  of  thb  finite  opera- 
tkm  on  F  may  be  directly  calcutateo.  In  Ua,  if  U  b  the  inSnitwiinal 
•liwdy  iatrodaccd,  then 

yX.F.  ■jjr-X.X.F.... 

-F-HX.F+^.X.P+... 

It  noM,  of  «eune>  be  mdentood  that  In  thfa  analytical  itpwatma- 
tiao  of  the  effect  of  the  iaite  opentioo  on  P  it  b  implied  that  1  b 
UkenHfieiently  ioialltocnMife  tliecMvetfeitte«f  tite  (in  cencnt) 
iafinite  aetbi. 

Wben  4,     ...  we  written  In  turn  for  F,  the  system  of  equation* 

ii'.-(i+(X+^XJC+. . .  )i„  (.-I.  a.  )  OL) 

repreteot  the  finite  operation  completdy.  If  (  b  here  regarded  as  a 
gMrameter,  thb  set  of  oecratioM  miut  in  themselves  constitute  a 
(roup,  HDOC  they  arbe  oy  the  repetition  of  a  san^  infinilesinial 
«fcniioB.  nat  ibb  b  really  the  case  results  imaiediaMly  froa 
nfifiiHnt  that  the  nsulL«f  eliminating  F'  between 

r-F+iXJ+^X.XJ+  . . . 
nd  P'-F'+IXF'+^XXF'+... 


F'-F+((+OXJ+ 


1,2 


X.X.F+... 


The  group  thua  ceociated  by  die  repetitioa  of  on  InfioibeMmal 
operatkra  b  caUed  a  tjdital  gioup;  so  that  •  coatiwioita  group 

opera  tions. 

The  system  of  equations  (il.)  represents  an  opentioo  of  the  group 

whatever  the  coutant>«i,  4)  4  may  be.  Hence  if  ol,  rif, .-  .  .&l 

be  replaced  by  ai,a«,.. . ,  a,  the  equations  (ii.}  represent  a  set  of 
operations,  depending  on  r  parameters  and  belonging  to  the  group. 
They  roust  therefore  be  a  lorm  of  the  general  equations  for  any 
operation  of  the  group,  and  are  equivabot  to  the  equations  (1.). 
"thit  detenninattoo  of  tbe  finite  equations  of  a  cyclical  group,  wocn 
^  Infinitesinial  operation  which  generates  k  b  given,  wilfalwavt 
tlepradon  tbe  integration  of  a  set  of  Hnmltaiwoui  orainary  differentul 
OMUuioas.  As  a  very  simple  example  we  may  condder  the  case  in 
mich  the  Infinitesimal  operation  b  given  by  X^Mfix,  so  that  there 
b  only  a  single  variable.  Tbe  relatioa  between  and  I  is  given  by 
dv'/AMx^,w)tfc  tbecondition  that  Jc'-x  when  (-BO.  Thbgivesat 
anGe:^->x/(i-te),wUcb  might  also  be  trained  by  tbe  direct  use  of 

^  ^i/ben  tbe  fiohe  eauationa  0.)  of  a  continuous  (fro up  of  order  r  are 
kaown,  it  has  now  Dcm  Bvco  that  the  differeatiBl  operator  which 

  defines  the  most  general  infinitesinial  operation  of  the 

y.^^?*  group  can  be  directly  const rtkied,  and  that  it  containi  r 
"  arbitrary  constants.   Thb  b  equivalent  to  saying  that 

tbe  group  contains  r  linearly  independent  innniteMmal 
operationij  and  that  the  most  gennal  infinitesimal 
operation  w  obtained  bv  combintng  these  linearly  with 
constant  cocfiicients.  Moreover,  when  any  r  independent 
'  inAnttesiinal  opeiatiotN  of  the  group  are  known,  it  has 
been  seen  bow  the  general  finite  operation  Of  the  group 

*  •  possible 
u  alone; 

_  _  __  _  _  steadilyto 

■ttaiauflicatioaa(fariMtan(»,  to  the  theory  of  Affenntial  equations) 
Than  Tlir  ilrfinlfinn  bj  mrans  nf  rhr  finlTr  fHiMTlnns 

Oa  tbe  other  Hand,  r  ubitiaiily  oven  linear  diAnnttBl  opera  tora 
wU  aot,  in  general,  |^«e  rise  to  a  fittfie  coodmious  graop  of  order  ri 
VhI  th»  qondoa  arfafa  aa  to  what  eowStiow  «Kh  »  Mt  of  optntan 


BOMt  Mtbfa  la  «te  that  they  ouy,  In  fKt.  be  Ibt  fciifcpMitM 

iofinitesiraal  opentimt  of  such  a  group. 

If  X,  Y  are  two  linear  diScrenual  opemtora.  XV-YX  fa  akoa 
linear  differential  operator.  It  bcaUeJ  the  "comMnant"  of  X 
Y  (Lb  use*  tbe  expresnon  Ktammtnmiintk)  and  b  daaated  Iqr 
(XY).   If  X,  Y,  Z  are  any  three  Hnear  differential  opeiaton  tlw 
identity  (known  as  Jacobi's) 

(X(VZ))+(V(ZX))+CZ(XY))-o 
holds  between  them.  Now  it  may  be  sbown  that  any  contlnooua 
group  of  which  X,  V  are  infinitesimal  operations  contatas  also  (XY) 
among;  its  infioiteainul  Mcrstions.  Hence  if  r  linearly  iadeptndeot 
operations  Xi.X*. ....  Xr-give  rise  to  a  finite  cootinwHU  gmup  of 
order  r,  the  combinaot  of  each  pair  must  be  eapicssibb  liaeuly  io 
termsof theropnatioiuthemaelvcs:  thatbitlimouiatbea watea 
of  relatione 


where  tbe  e*t  are  constant*.  Moreover,  from  jacobi's  Identity  and  the 
identity  (XV)+(YX)-o  h  fdlows  that  the  c's  arc  subjea  to  tbe 
reUtions 

m 


and 


for  all  values  of       k  and  /. 

The  fondamemal  theorem  trf  the  theory  of  finite  contlauoui  gRH^ 
h  now  that  these  conditions,  which  are  oecessaiy  in  order 
that  Xi,  Xi, . . . ,  X,  may  generate,  as  inbnileaimal  [JU'Titr 
oporaiions,  a  coniinuoua  group  of  order  r,  are  abo*"""" 
sufficient.  SSfi 

For  the  proof  rf  thb  fundamental  theorem  sea  Lfe^e*^*' 
works  (cf.  Lie-Engel,  I.  chap,  o;  iii.  chap.  15),  ^ 

If  two  continuous  groups  of  order  r  are  such  Chat,  for  j 
each,  a  set  of  linearly  independent  infioileumal  operation* 
Xi,  }C|, . . . ,  X,  and  Yi,  Vt, . . . ,  Y,  can  be  cDoseo.  so 
that  in  tbe  rebtions 

(X.X,>-Sft,JC«  (YiY,)-Zrf„.Y» 
tbe  constants  cti,  and  d^t  ara  the  same  for  all  values  of  u}  aod  r,  tbe 
two  group*  are  aimply  isomoqihlc,  Xt  and  Yt  being  corresponding 
infiniteslraal  operationB. 

Two  continuous  group*  of  order  r,  whoae  infinitesimal  opetatioaa 
obey  tbe  same  system  of  equations  (iii.),  may  be  of  very  difereai 
form;  for  mstance,  the  number  of  variable*  for  the  one  mur  be 
difietent  from  that  for  the  other.  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  of 
the  same  typt,  in  the  sense  that  the  bws  according  to  which  their 
operations  "combine  are  the  same  for  both. 

The  probbm  of  determining  at!  distinct  type*  of  group*  of  older  r 
b  then  contained  in  the  purdy  algebraical  probbm  of  fiadfeg  all  tbe 
systMUOf  r*qaei)titjcecju  wlticK  satisfy  tlie  reUtioo* 

Z(c(iir<*i+c,».cni-Hcii>e>ji)  "O, 

for  all  value*  of  i.j.  k  and  (.  To  two  distinct  tolutlons  of  the  alge- 
braical proUem,  however,  two  distinct  types  of  group  will  not 

neoessanly  correspond.  In  fact,  X|,  X  X,  may  be  lepbced  by 

any  r  independent  linear  functions  of  themselves,  and  the  c's  win 
then  be  transformed  by  a  Hnear  substitution  containing  r*  inde- 
pendent  para nteten.  Thb,  however,  does  not  alter  the  type  of  group 
considered. 

For  a  dMb  parameter  there  b,  of  course,  only  one  type  of  group, 
wiich  has  been  called  cyclical. 
For  a  grovp  of  order  two  there  b  a  rinA  relatioa 
(X,X,)-oX,+S&. 


types  of  groupof  order  two,  tbe  one  given  by  the  rebtioo  last  written, 
and  tbe  other  by  (X,X,)  -o. 

Lie  has  determined  all  distinct  types  of  contintious  groups  of 
otdera  three,  or  four;  and  all  types  of  non-tntegrabb  groups  (a  term 
whbh  will  be  exptained  immediacely)  of  ordcn  five  and  six  (cf.  Lie- 
Engd,  iii.  Jtyji*)- 

A  problem  of  fundamental  Importance  In  connexion  with  any  givea 
continuoosgroupb  the  determination  of  the  Klf-conjugate 
subgroups  which  it  contains.    If  X  b  an  infinitesimal 
operation  of  a  group,  and  Y  any  other,  the  general  form 
of  tbe  InBaltoinMl  operations  which  are  conjugate  to  X  b 

X-KXY)+^((Xy)Y)+... 

Any  subgroup  which  contdna  all  the  operation*  conjugate  to  X  must 
therefore  contain  all  infinitesimal  operations  (XYj,  [(XY)Y) , . . , 
where  for  Y  each  infinitesimal  operation  of  the  group  u  taken  in  tursk 
Hence  if  X'l,  X't, ....  X'.  are  i  linearly  indepenocnt  ^wralion*  of 
the  groui>  which  generate  a  sclf'^niueate  subgroup  of  order  j,  then' 
for  *Piry  iafinitewreal  operation  Y  of  ua  fnmp  tdatioaa  of  the  fona 
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nut  ba  mtkStd.  Coavenely,  if  mnA  maetot  nfatkm  h  ntUM. 
X'l,  X'u  •  •  •  •  X'l  genmu  ■  Nbnanp  of  onlM'  i,  which  contain* 
cvcfy  operation  eonjuBste  to  each  oT  the  infinitcdmal  genentiag 
opentioni,  and  b  themore  a  idf-coiiiuKSte  subgroup. 

A  ipcciiUy  impottan  Klf-coniuftate  uibgroup  i*  that  t^ncnted 
bytboGoinbiaaBtsoftherin&iiiteiinulgenctatiBgopmtion*.  That 
t&cw  Bmnate  a  Mlf-coojupte  lubgroup  (oUovi  from  tbe  tdatioaa 
<fiL).    la  fact, 

((X,X,)Xt}-Zco.(XJU. 
t 

Of  tbe  Irfr^t)  cocnbiuntB  not  mote  than  r  can  be  linearly  iode- 
pendent,  wbea  eaacily  r  o(  them  are  lineiriy  independent,  tne  idf' 
coojugato  traup  generated  by  them  coincide*  with  tne  original  group. 
If  the  number  that  are  lioeariy  independent  i*  leia  than  r,  tbe  teu* 
conjugate  subgroup  generated  by  them  is  actually  a  subgraup;  tV. 
it*  order  is  less  than  that  of  the  ari«nal  group.    This  subgraup  i« 


feet  group. 

If  G  is  a  given  continuous  group,  Gi  the  derived  group  of  G,  Gi 
that  0IG1,  and  so  on,  the  scries  of  groups  G.  G|,  Gi, . .  trill  terminate 
either  with  the  identical  operation  or  with  a  perfect  group;  for  the 
order  of  Gm  is  leas  than  that  of  C,  unless  G,  is  a  perfect  group. 
When  the  series  terminates  with  the  identical  opeiatton,  G  m  said 
to  be  an  itOtgraUe  group;   In  the  contrary  case  C  is  called  wn- 

If  G  is  an  tntcgrable  group  of  order  r,  tbe  Infinitesimal  opera- 
tions Xi,  X,  X>  which  generate  tbe  group  may  be  chosen  so 

that  Xi,  X|          X,i,  (ri<r)  genente  ua  first  derived  group, 

Xi,  Xt  Xrt,  (ri<ri)  the  second  derived  group,  and  so  on. 

When  they  are  so  chosen  the  constants  e,i,  are  clearly  sucb  that  if 
<H;r^i,  r,<}^r,t\.  p^f,  then  a,  vanishes  unless  rtsrHi, 
In  particular  the  generating  operation*  mav  be  chosen  so  that  Cif, 
vanishes  unless  s  is  equal  to  or  Ics*  than  tne  smaller  of  the  two 
numbers  1, };  and  conversely,  i(  the  e's  satisfy  these  relations,  the 
group  i*  integrable. 

A  dfflple  gimip,  as  already  defined.  Is  one  which  has  do  *elf- 
conjugate  tobnoup.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  detemiioation 
.  of  all  distinct  types  of  umplc  continuous  group*  ha*  been 
made,  for  in  the  case  of  discontinuous  groups  and  groups 
of  finite  order  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Lie  bos 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  four  great  classes  of  simple  groups: — 
Ci.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  general  projective 
poup  in  epaceoi  n  dimcnMoos.  Such  a  group  is  defined  aaa^nkally 
a*  tne  totality  of  the  tmuformatioii*  olthe  fona 


the  femral  cendnuoua  gnmpa  which  transform  tbe  two  quadria 
respectively  into  themselves  are  simply  isomorphic.  Thb  is  not, 
however,  the  case  for  tbe  rMfcootinuotis  groups.  In  fact,  titc  second 
quadric  haa  two  i«al  sets  of  generator*;  and  tnerefore  the  teal  gnnp 
which  transforms  it  into  itself  baa  two  sdf-eooiugaM  snbgroupa, 
cilber  of  which  leaves  unchanged  each  of  ont  set  of  generaton.  The 
first  quadric  having  imaginary  generaEors,  no  such  self^conjugate 
■ubnoupa  can  exist  tor  the  teal  group  which  ttmnsfonoa  it  uito 
itseU;  and  this  real  group  is  in  fact  simple. 

Among  the  groups  isomorirtiic  with  a  given  continuous  group  these 
boneof*(Mdal  importance  which  is  known  as  the  M(/iniri 
group.  ThisisaboniogeneouslincargToupuia  numbcrof  '^"* 
variaUei  equal  to  the  order  of  tlv  group,  whose  infinitesimal 
opootiOM  are  defined  by  tbe  relation* 

X,-I(.,*A.,0-i,a...  .r). 

when  Ct).  are  the  oftcn-uied  constants,  which  gi\-etliecombiaantiof 
the  infinitesimal  operation*  in  term*  ol  the  infinitesimal  operatioaa 
themselves. 

That  the  r  infinitesimal  opnatbns  thus  defined  actually  generate  a 
group  isomorphic  with  the  given  group  is  verified  by  forming  their 
corobinants.    It  is  thus  found  ttiat  (X,X,)"ZCm>X>,  The  X'*. 


however,  aie  not  necessarily  linearly  independent.  In  fact,  the 
Buflktent  condition  that  ZoiXj  abould  be  identically  aero  is  that 

£a/.t.shouidvanishforai!valiMoCfaiMli.  Hence  if  tbe  equationa 

Za,c,,.— o  for  all  values  of  *  and  t,  have  r*  linearly  independent 

solutions,  only  r—t'  of  the  X's  are  linearly  independent,  and  the 
Isomon^ism  of  the  two  group*  is  asuliiple.  if  Yi.  Yi, . . ..  Yr  are 
tiM  innnitesinul  opcwtionsol  the  given  gtpuft  the  equatinna 

a  ^ 

express  tbe  condition  that  tbe  optntloas  of  the  cytjtcal  fn»p 
gcncnted  by  Sn^Yi  should  be  permntabie  with  every  opention  of 

the  gronp:  in  other  words,  that  they  shouM  be  seH-conJugBtt 
operationa.  In  the  case  suppoaedi  uierefore,  the  given  group 
contain*  a  subgroup  of  order  r*  cadi  of  whoae  operaiioiis  ia  aeli* 
conjugate.  The  adjunct  group  of  a  given  group  will  therefore  be 
•imply  isomorphic  with  the  groap.  unles*  the  latter  contains  aelf* 
conjugate  operations;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  order  of  the 
adjunct  will  be  less  than  that  erf  the  given  group  by  tbe  order  of  ttas 


.     a.,  .»i+a..        .    4-*.,  ■i.+a,,  ^  , 


JD^roup  formed  of  the  sclf-^onjugat'e  operations. ' 


.a). 


where  the  a'l  are  paiametera.  The  order  of  this  group  is  cleariy 
"(n+a). 

(ii.J  Tbe  groups  umidy  iwHnoridric  with  the  totality  of  the  pro- 
jective ttanstormalion*  which  transform  a  non-qicci^  linear  complnt 
in  space  of  3i»-i  dimensioos  with  itself.  The  order  of  this  group  is 

(iii.)  and  (iv.)  The  groups  simply  isomorphic  with  the  totality  of 
the  projective  transformations  which  cliange  a  quadric  of  non- 
vanishing  discriminant  into  itself.  These  fall  into  two  distinct 
classes  o!  types  according  a*  h  is  even  or  odd.  In  either  case  the 
ortler  is  ln(n+i).  The  case  »-3 'onns  an  eXBeptloa  in  wluch  the 
corresponding  group  is  not  simple.  It  is  also  to  be  not  lead  that  a 
cyclical  group  is  a  simple  group,  unce  it  has  ao  continuous  self- 
conjugate  subgroup  distinct  from  itself. 

W.  K.  J.  Kilting  and  E.  J.  Cartan  have  separately  proved  that 
outside  these  four  great  classes  there  exist  only  five  distinct  types  of 
simple  groups,  whose  orders  arc  14,  jti,  78,  IJJ  and  348;  thus 
completing  the  enumeration  of  all  possible  types. 

To  prevent  any  miupprchcnsion  as  to  the  Ixaring  of  these  very 
Mneral  results,  it  u  well  to  point  out  explicitly  that  tbm  are  no 
Iitniiations  on  the  parameters  of  a  continuous  group  is  it  ha*  been 
defined  above.  They  are  to  he  regarded  a*  taking  in  general  complex 
values.  Ifinlbefiruteequationscdacontinuotisgrouptbeimaginary 
Bymbol  doc*  not  cxpticttly  occur,  tbe  finite  enuatiops  will  usually 
oefiiw  a  group  (in  the  gcrural  *en*c  of  the  original  defiidtion)  when 
both  parameters  and  variables  arc  limited  to  real  values.  Such  • 

CMp  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  continuous  group;  and  such  groupa 
ve  been  conbiJcreil  shortly  by  Lie  (cf.  Xic-Engel,  iii.  360-393), 
who  calls  thL-m  rtiU  continuous  groups.  To  these  real  continuous 
groups  the  above  itatcment  as  to  the  totality  of  simide  group*  does 
not  apply;  and  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  nnmMT  of  types  of 
real  stmpe  continuous  groups  admits  of  no  such  com|jcte  enumera- 
tion. Tne  effect  of  limitation  to  rt-al  transformations  may  be  illus- 
trated by  conudering  the  groups  of  project  i\'e  transforinatloDs  iriiich 
change 

»'+y'+s^i  -o  and  I'-l-y-^l 

rrsprciiiTly  into  themselves.  Since  one  of  these  qoadrici  b  changed 
Into  the  other  by  the  imaginary  transformation 

r'-x.  /-y.  >'-Sii'(-t), 


/c  have  t)ccn  thus  far  mainly  concerned  with  the  abstract  theory  of 
continuous  groups,  in  which  no  distinction  is  made  be-  _  .. 
tween  two  simply  isomorphic  groups.   We  proceed  to  "**f?*?!i._ 
discuss  tbe  cLusificalion  and  therwy  of  groups  when  iUL'l/iiL 
their  form  Is  regarded  as  essential;  and  thb  b  a  rettnti 
to  a  mone  geometrical  point  of  view.  mivuul 

It  b  natural  to  begin  with  the  prc^ective  groups, 
which  are  tbe  sim[dest  in  form  and  at  the  same  time  are 
of  Bupccms  impoftanea  in  gometry.  Tbe  gcncnl  pn^ 
jective  group  of  the  siru^  line  b  the  gronp  of  wder  Am 
given  by 

where  the  parameters  are  the  ratios  of  a,  h,  e,  i.  Since 

1*1— r*— ''l^iTl— T.  X  —  Xi 

jt'i-rjV-x',  x,-xi  x-xt 
is  an  operation  of  the  above  form,  the  grtxip  b  triply  transitive^ 
Every  subgroup  of  order  two  leaves  one  point  unchaiqpd,  and  aU 
•ucb  (ubgroup*  are  canji^te.  A  cyclical  subgroup  k«ves  either  two 
distinct  points  or  two  coincident  points  unchanged.  A  subgroup 
which  either  leaves  two  points  unchanged  or  iiUerdianges  them  h 
an  example  of  a  "  mixed  '  group. 

Tbe  analysb  of  the  general  projective  group  must  obviondy 
iocreate  very  rapidly  in  complexity,  as  the  dimension*  of  the  apnea 
to  which  it  appties  increase.  Thb  analyn*  has  been  completely 
carried  out  for  the  projective  amiup  of  the  (dane,  with  the  lesah  of 
showing  that  there  are  thirty  distinct  types  of  subgrawk  Excludins 
the  geattil  i^onp  itself,  every  one  of  uteae  leaves  cither  n  point,  n 
line,  or  a  oonie  section  unaltered.  For  space  of  three  dimeniuna  Lie 
has  also  carried  out  a  similar  Investigation,  but  the  results  are  ex- 
tremdy  complicated.  One  general  result  of  great  importance  at 
which  Lie  arrives  in  thb  connexion  b  that  every  projccuve  gronp  In 
space  of  tluec  dimensiana,  other  than  the  general  group,  leaves 
either  a  point,  a  curve,  a  surfnca  or  a  Uncar  complex  nnallercd. 

Returning  now  to  the  case  of  a  wi^  vAriable,  it  can  be  shown  that 
any  finite  continuous  group  in  one  varbble  b  dtbsr  cyclical  or  of 
order  two  or  three,  and  that  by  a  suitable  tranaformation  any  suck 
group  may  be  changed  into  a  projective  group. 

The  genesb  of  an  infinite  as  distinguished  from  a  finite  continuous 
groupmay  be  well  illustratcdbyconsidaringit  lathecoseof  asinirie 
voiiabie.  The  infinitesimal  opcsations  of  the  pn^ectivn  graiip  m 

£■  'A'          ^        comtnncd  with  x^  be 


one  variable  ore 
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tohc&uinGiutMiaal  opentioaa  from  wUcb  toKcnentca  omtiBuous 
gmv  aWMg  the  infinitMiMl  opentioiia  of  tLe  sroup.  tlwn  muM 

«eeartliccombIaftiitafx^wKlx^  TUsisx^  ThccombiMQt 

af  tUi  ud       b        ud  M  01.  Hcnoe        when  r  it  any 

foMn  lotagcr,  b  ta  iabiitnlail  oprntton  of  the  imp.  The 

gnonl  taCabHimal  opoiUoa  of  tba  gnmp  b  thenlare/Ci)^,  whera 

/(x)  b  an  arbhnrr  Jntcgral  function  of  x. 

In  the  cbnificatian  □(  the  t^rmip*,  prnjt^tiv?  or  nm- projective 
of  two  or  mora  variabiL-s,  tlic  di^iinciion  between  piicnitivr  .md 
im primitive  group*  inimrdlalely  presents  itBclf.  For  groups  ol  (be 
pwM  tlM  Mlowint  c]ueation  arisea.  Is  there  or  is  theri^  nut  a  si:ii:ty- 
lafinitc  family  o(  curvet /(r.  y)-C.  when  C  is  an  arbitrary  cortst.mt 
anch  that  evoy  operation  of  the  group  interchange*  the  curves  ol  the 
ftn^ammf  tbcniKlveK^  [□  accordance  with  the  ptwiously 
<Mnwio«  <m  iaprlmittvitv,  the  group  ii  called  Imprimiiive  or 
■riiaitnw  ncconbof  a;  such  a  »et  exists  or  not.  In  space  ol  three 
wrocnwons  there  art-  two  ptissibilitics;  namely,  tlitTc  may  cither  be 
•  rin^y  Infinite  ■ystem  ol  lurfacei  F  (i.  y.  ■)  -  C.  which  are  inter- 
cbanced  aawnf  tnemselvea  by  (he  operations  <^  the  gitmp;  or 
there  nay  be  a  donbly-infinHa  ayMem  of  curve*  G(x,  y,  ■)-«, 
y,  <]  •■  h,  wUth  are  m  intcrtdianted. 
In  lenrd  to  Drimidve  croup*  Lie  ha*  shown  that  any  pcimkive 
group  M  the  pMne  can,  by  a  suitably  choien  baniformation,  be 
traneformed  Into  one  of  three  definite  types  of  projective  groups; 
•nd  that  anjr  primitive  ^roop  of  space  of  three  dimenaion*  can  be 
tnnrfoniMd  into  one  of  ei^t  definixe  types,  whkh,  however,  cannot 
all  be  reprewnted  a*  projective  groups  in  three  dimension!. 

irhe  renilt*  which  have  been  arrived  at  for  imprimitive  group*  in 
two  tod  three  variables  do  not  admit  o(  any  such  simple  sutemcnt. 
We  sbatl  now  explain  the  conception  of  contact-tiansfonnationi 
and  group*  of  con  tact- transfarmations.    This  concep- 
tion, lilce  that  of  continuou*  group*,  owe*  its  origin  10 
Lie. 

From  a  purely  analytical  point  of  view  a  cootact- 
Crantfonnttion  may  be  dehbefl  m  a  point-transformation  in  in-\-i 
variables,  a,  Xj,  xt,  . . .,  Xm,  pi,  pt,-.-,  p-  which  leaves  unaltered 
the  «quatiati  tM-p^i—ptixt—  , . ,  -pUxm-a  Such  a  definltian 
a>  tbb,  however,  givea  no  direct  chie  to  the  geometrical  prapenie* 
of  the  tBBMtemanoii,  aor  doc*  It  eaplain  the  nam*  given. 
'  In  dealbg  with  comacMtmnrformatinn*  we  JIall  restrbt  onttifai 
to  space  of  two  or  of  ttiree  dimenrions;  and  it  will  be  nece*«aiy  to 
begin  with  Kmejiurtly  geometrical  conuderation*.  An  infinitcsunal 
Minace-clement  m  ntace  of  three  dimensions  is  completely  ^Mcificd, 
apart  from  ita  site,  by  it*  position  and  orientation.  If  x,  y,  ■  arc  the 
coKwdinatc*  of  uotpx  one  point  of  the  element,  and  if  p.  q,  -t  give 
the  ratio*  of  the  direction-cosioea  of  it*  normal,  a.  y,  a,  p^m  are  nve 
snantitM*  which  completely  specify  the  element.  There  are, 
therefore,  w*  sorfaoe  ebment*  in  tpree-dimcdMonal  apace.  The 
•Uffaoe-dement*  of  a  mirface  form  a  system  of  a**  element*,  lor  there 
are  m'  points  on  the  surface,  and  at  each  a  definite surfacc-eleroeBt. 
The  surface-element*  of  a  cnrve  form,  anlo,  a  system  of  oe*  elements, 
lor  there  are  en*  pcJnta  on  the  curve,  and  at  eacn  on'  sutface-element* 
ooDtainijig  the  tawent  to  the  curve  at  the  point.  Sim9arly  the 
aniface-element*  which  contain  a  given  point  cleariy  form  a  system 
of lo'elenienta.  Noweachof theMaystemsofa'surface-elementsha* 
the  DtDperty  that  U  fx,  y,  *,  p.  g)  and  (x+dx,  y+^y.  i+ds,  p+4p, 
«-l-«g)  are  consecutive  dements  from  any  one  of  them,  then 
a— pilx— g^y— a  In  fact,  for  a  system  of  tht  first  Idnd  ix,  dy,  is 
an  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  a  tangent  Itneat^pointof 
tfaneuWace.and^.g,  —  1  are  prDpottional  to  the  direction-cosine*  of 
the  aormaL  For  a  system  of  the  seoond  Idnd  dx.  Ay,  d*  are  pro- 
portional  to  the  diicction-coslnes  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  and 
Pi  <•  "1  P*e  the  diiection-cosnes  of  the  normal  to  a  plane  touching 
the  curve;  and  for  a  system  of  the  third  kind  dx,  my,  dt  are  aero. 
Now  the  most  general  way  in  which  a  system  of  «a  *  iurface-ekments 
out  bA  (ivea  ia  by  three  independent  equation*  between  x,y.t,p 
■ind  f.  n  these  cquntion*  do  not  contain  p,  g,  they  dc:ermine  cme 
or  more  (a  finite  number  in  any  case)  points  in  space,  and  the  system 
of  Mirface-elements  condsts  of  tlie  elements  containing  these  points; 
iji.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  systems  of  the  third  Um. 

If  the  equations  are  such  that  two  distinct  equation*  independent 
of  p  and  t  can  be  derived  from  tham.  the  point*  of  the  system  of 
aailace.elemeDt*  lie  on  a  curve.  For  such  a  vyttem  the  equation 
d»~pdx-^yo  will  hold  for  each  two  consccntive  elements  only 
when  the  pbne  of  each  element  lotidte*  the  curve  at  its  own  point. 

It  the  equations  are  such  that  only  one  equation  independent  of 
pnad  f  can  be  derived  from  them,  the  points  of  the  system  of  surface- 
elemeat*  lie  on  a  surface.  Again,  for  such  a  system  the  equation 
d^-p4x-qiy^o  will  hold  for  each  two  consecutive  elements  only 
when  each  element  touches  the  surface  at  its  own  point.  Hence, 
when  all  povible  systems  of  »'  surface-elements  in  space  are 
considered,  the  equation  d^-pdx-gdy-o  is  characterbtic  of  the 
three  special  types  in  which  the  eletnents  belong,  in  the  tenK  ex- 
pbinedabove.  toa  point  or  a  curve  or  a  surface. 
Lit  m  consider  now  the  geometrical  bearing  of  any  tnnsfbnBatbn 

s'-A(■•y^••^f>••--fl'-/•('.^••^f)•«thn£vtvarflbk&  it 


win  interttenge  the  *urf«eftebment*  of  spMo  umos  tbtmarivei^ 
and  will  change  any  system  of  «■  element*  into  another  system  of 
00'  element*.  A  special  syatem,  i.e.  a  system  which  belongs  to  a 
pdat,  curve  or  surface,  will  not,  however,  in  general  be  changed  into 
another  special  ^stem.  The  neoeswy  and  sufficient  condition  that 
a  special  system  should  alway*  be  changed  into  a  ^lecial  *y*tem  b 
tbu  the  equation  di'-^dx'-^'tfy'-o  nould  be  a  conieqiMnM  of 
the  equation  dw  pdx  wy-o;  or,  m  other  woid^  that  tab  bttar 
equal  Km  ahouM  be  Invariant  for  the  tnin*fam>ation. 

When  thw  condition  is  satisfied  the  transformatiott  b  such  as  to 
chaise  the  suriace-elemeots  of  a  surface  in  general  into  surface 
elements  of  a  surface,  though  In  particubr  cues  they  may  become 
the  surfacMlements  of  a  curve  or  point ;  ami  similar  statements 
mav  be  made  with  respect  to  a  curve  or  pcdnt.  The  ttanrformation 
b  therefore  a  veritable  geotttetrieal  transformation  in  nace  of  three 
dimensions.  Moreover,  two  qiecial  systems  of  •urface-eleroeBt* 
which  have  an  element  in  common  arc  transformed  into  two  new 
special  system*  with  an  element  In  common.  Hence  two  curves  or 
surf  ace*  which  touch  each  other  are  transformed  into  two  new  curves 
or  surfaces  whidi  (ouch  each  other.  It  b  thb  property  which  leads 
to  the  tramformations  in  question  being  calico  contact-transforma- 
tions. It  will  be  noticed  that  an  ordinary  point-traMforraatton  I* 
always  a  amtaet-tmnsforTnation.  but  that  a  contact-transfomation 
Qn  qiace  of  m  dimensions)  u  not  in  general  a  point-tiansformation 
(in  space  of  m  dimension*),  though  it  may  always  be  regarded  as  a 
point-transformation  in  spnceof  » -I- 1  dimensions.  Intheanalogoti* 
theory  for  space  of  two  dimen^ons  a  Hne.elemcnt ,  defined  by  (x,  7.  p), 
where  I  ;p  nves  the  dircctton-cosine*  of  the  line,  take*  the  place  of 
thesorfatv-eleroent;  and  a  transformation  of  x,  yand  p  whicn  leavee 
the  equation  dy-pdx~o  oncbaivcd  transforms  the  cd  Mine-elements, 
which  belong  to  a  curve,  into  (o*  line-etement*  which  again  belong 
to  a  curve;  while  two  curves  wUdb  touch  are  transformed  into  two 
other  curve*  which  tondu 

One  of  the  simplest  Instance*  of  a  contact-transformation  that  can 
be  given  b  the  transformation  by  reciprocal  polars.  By  this  iran»- 
formation  a  point  Pandapbne^  pa^i^ing  throi>(;)i  it  arc  chnn^ed  Into 
a  irfane^and  a  point  P  upon  it;  :<  the  surf.tcc-ckment  dchned  by 
P,  ^  b  changed  into  a  definite  Eurfaci^-clcment  defined  by  P',  p  . 
The  totality  of  *urf ace  ebmenta  which  belong  to*  (non-dcvclci|Kibie) 
surface  b  known  fRun  geometrical  considerations  to  be  changed  into 
the  totality  which  beloags  to  another  (non-developable)  sorface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  totality  of  the  surface-ekment*  which  belong 
to  a  curve  b  changed  into  another  wt  which  belong  to  a  developable. 
The  analytical  formube  for  thutr.msrormai  ion.  when  (he  reciproca- 
tion is  olected  with  respect  to  ihi:  p.inl  nluii  x'+y'-iwo,  are 
^-px+qy-:  r.  ^  y.  i  h^t  this  is.  in  fact,  n 
oontact-transformatiaa  ts  verified  ilirectly  by  noticing  that 
d^-fd^-idf-~  dU~P*-i3)-xdp-jiqm  ~(di-pdx-ady). 
A  second  simple  exampte  b  that  in  iritich  every  surface-element  b 
di^tbced.  witnout  change  a    '  ' 


constant  distance  J, 
found  In  the  form 


I  a  onHtiLtwn,  Mwa 


«'-»+7n|cF3fc  /-J'+Tnfefc  •'—TTFFF? 

That  thb  b  a  contact -transformation  is  seen  geometrically  by  noticing 
that  it  change*  a  wirface  into  a  parallel  surface.  Every  point  ii 
changed  by  it  into  a  sphere  of  radius  I,  and  when  t  b  regarded  as  « 
mrameter  the  equation*  define  a  cyclical  group  of  contact- trsn*- 
formations 

The  forma]  theory  of  continuous  groupsol  contact -transformat  ions 
is,  of  course,  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  formal  theory  of  continuous 
groups  in  general.  On  what  may  be  called  the  geometrical  ^de,  the 
theory  of  groups  of  contact-transformations  has  oeen  de^loped  with 
very  coiuidcraMe  detail  in  the  seoond  volume  of  Lie-Engel. 

To  the  manifold  applications  of  the  theory  of  conunuons  group* 
in  varloaa  branches  of  pure  and  applied  maihenmtic*  .  _ 
it  b  impossible  here  to  refer  in  any  detail.    It  must  7^ 
suffice  to  indicate  a  few  of  them  very  brbfly.   In  aome  „  f.  . 
of  the  older  tbeorie*  a  new  point  of  view  b  obtained  wfaidi  ztJuH^ 
presents  the  results  in  a  fresh  light,  and  suggest*  the 
natural  pnenlintion.    A*  an  exampte,  the  theory  of 
the  tnvarmnts  of  a  binary  form 

If  in  the  form  f~a^+na,r^+  . . .  +n<iy*.  the  varbbbs  be 
sub>eetcd  to  •  homogenaou*  subititDtion 

x'->x-(-A>, /-T>-Hy.  W 
and  if  the  coefficients  in  the  new  form  berepmented  by  acsanting  tbt 
old  coefiicbnt*,  then 

a't-<Ita»+fl,««*-*y-f-. . .  -»-«.■»•, 
a'.-o,^ff-Ki,{(a-i).-^-l-*-*U+...+*,T**l,  \ 


"1 


■'.-•iff'+o<«tf^*+. .  - +aj*; 
and  this  b  a  homogeneous  linear  substitution  performed  on  the 
coeffident*.  The  totality  of  the  substitutions,  R.],  for  which  al— 
fij^i,  constitutes  a  contlauoaa  group  of  order  J.  which  b  genctated 

Iqr  the  two  Infinitnrfnal  tiwnforwiatiOBS  y^  and        Honta  with 
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tbi  MM  Umkatton.  on  ff,  t,  »*he  totality  of  tbe  adNdntiow 
<ij.}  fonm  B  nmply  ucxnarpliic  continnouignMip  Of  oner  3,  whKb  U 
fcnoatcd  by  iba  tm  infitutMunal  tmufonnatkMU 


■ltd. 


The  Inwiants  ct  the  binary  form,  14.  tboM  funcUoni  o(  the  co- 
•fficienu  whkb  an  unaltered  by  all  homogcaeotu  (ubctitutioai  on 
t.yol  detcrnunant  unity,  are  therefore  identical  with  the  funauHia 
of  the  coeffideou  which  are  invariaat  for  the  ccmlimiou;  group 
Benerated  by  the  two  infiniteHnal  openttl«>u  latt  wrkua.  In  otbtf 
wordg^  they  ue  givm  by  the  conmoa  nutwM  «f  the  duMBatM 
eqiiationa 

D-^+f— »)*^+-  •  - 
Both  this  retult  aod  the  method  by  which  it  ii  arrived  at  ire  wdl 
knowD,  but  the  point  of  view  by  which  we  paw  front  the  tfauforma^ 
tioa  group  of  the  variable*  to  the  iKimorphic  tniufannation  group 
of  the  coM&cieiitN  and  regard  the  invariaou  a*  invariant*  tatber  of 
tbegroup  than m  the fornu,  ia a  new  and  a  fniitful  one. 

Tm  general  theory  of  curvature  of  curvn  and  wrfacei  may  in  a 
■ii^lar  way  be  regarded  ai  a  theory  of  th^  invariant*  for  the  group 
of  motiou.  That  toinething  more  than  a  mete  change  of  pKraieala^ 
b  here  implied  will  be  evident  in  dealing  «nth  mimmum  curve*, 
with  curve*  such  that  at  every  point  of  them  iK'+J/-W=o. 
For  auch  curve*  the  ordinary  thecvyot  curvature  ha*  no  meaning, 
bat  they  nevertheleas  have  invaiiant  properties  in  regard  to  the 
froup  of  motiona.   

The  curvature  and  torwon  of  a  curve,  which  are  tnvanant  for  all 
trantfonnatioiM  by  the  group  of  motion*,  «n  tpccial  initaacc*  of 

what  are  known  a*  digtrtntid  imariants.   If  the 

general  in6nite«>inal  tramfonnation  <rf  a  gmup  of  point-tranrfenna- 
lioni  in  the  (rfane,  and  if  yi.  m .  ■  •  rqxewnt  theMtccetdvedinmntial 
McBcient*  of  *.  the  iafiiutcumal  tranaformatioa  nay  be  written  in 
the  estended  ncm 

where  wH,  ...  are  the  inoementt  <A  yi,  yi, . . .  By  including 
a  MifGcicat  number  of  thcte  variable*  the  group muat  be  intranaitive 
in  them,  and  muM  tberefoce  have  one  or  BKne  invaiianta.  Such 
invariants  are  known  ai  differential  invariant*  of  the  orUnal  nonp, 
being  neccsaarily  function*  of  the  differential  CoelHdents  M  the 
original  variables.  Forgrouptoftheplanettmaybcshownlhai  not 
more  than  two  of  these  differential  invariants  are  Independent,  all 
other*  beingformed  from  theae  by  alsebraical  proceue*  and  differ- 
entiatioo.  For  group*  of  point -tranaornuitioa*  in  more  than  two 
variablw  there  will  be  more  than  one  set  of  differential  invariant*. 
For  instance,  with  three  variables,  one  may  be  regarded  ai  inde* 
pendent  and  the  other  two  ai  futKtiona  M  it.  or  two  a*  inde- 
pendent and  the  remaining  «w  as  a  Tanctioa.  Corresponding  to 
thcK  two  points  of  view,  the  diflerentbl  invariant*  for  a  curve  or 
for  a  miriace  will  arise. 
If  a  differential  invariant  of  a  continuous  ^up  of  the  plane  be 

auated  to  zero,  the  resulting  differential  equation  remains  unaltered 
len  the  variable*  ondergo  any  transformation  of  the  group.  Con- 
versely, if  an  ordinary,  diffcrentbl  equation /(x,  y,  yi.  yi,  .  .  .  ) -O 
admits  the  transfonnatbns  of  a  continuous  group,  i.e.  it  the  equation 
f*  unaltered  when  x  And  y  under^  any  transformation  of  the  group, 
then  fU,  y.  yi,  yi,  - . .  )  or  some  multiple  of  it  must  be  a  differential 
Invariant  <rf  the  group.  Hence  it  must  be  potwble  to  find  two  inde- 
pendent differential  invariants  a,  of  the  group,  such  that  when 
thne  are  taken  as  variables  the  differentia]  equation  take*  the  form 

^('i  ^' '  ^>  •  •  • )        Thi*  equation  in  «,    will  be  of  lower  Otder 

than  the  original  equation,  and  in  general  simpler  to  deal  with. 
Supposing  it  solved  in  the  form  ^v^Co),  where  for  b.  their  values 
in  tcnn*alx,y,yi.yi, . . .  are  wrilten,  this  new  equation,  containing 
arbitrary  constants,  is  Tiecessarily  again  of  ,tower  order  than  the 
original  equation.  The  integration  oT  the  original  equation  is  thus 
divided  into  two  step*.  This  will  show  bow,  in  theeaieof  an  ordinary 
differentia)  equation,  the  bet  that  the  equation  adoiit*  a  continuous 
grouptrf  tranatatniationamaybe  takenadvant^of  Ibrit*  intcgra' 
tun. 

The  rooet  Irnportant  of  the  apf^iratioas  <rf  conttnoou*  groups  are 
to  the  theory  dsyStena  of  differential  equations,  both  ordinary  and 
partial  1  in  fact,  Lie  state*  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  aifatematiiiiw 
aod  advandng  the  general  theory  of  differential  cqnatton*  that  be 
was  led  to  the  development  of  the  theory olcontinnou*  eraupa.  It 
is  quite  imponiUe  bete  tOjgive  any  account  of  all  that  Lin  andhia 
followen  have  done  in  this  directloii.  An  entirely  new  mode  of 
■iprdini  the  probha  af  the  iamraiioa  nl  %  datowrial  tqimioii 


l»«  been  opened  up.  wl  i»<U  JmBc itlan  that  artoa  tnm  It  ^ 
tboae  apparettly  isolated  typeaof  equBtwa*  wfaioti  m  the  eUac  mm 
are  saidlo  be  integrable  take  their  proper  place.  It  may,  for  loataoc^ 
be  mentioned  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Monge'*  method  vfl 
apply  to  the  integration  of  a  partial  differential  equaooa  of  tba 
second  order  i*  sboim  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  a  coBtact-tran^ 
fonnatton  can  be  found  which  will  nduoe  ttaa  aqnatioB  to  aitte 

^.oor^-a  ItblBthUdinctioathatfuttberadwicaiatfca 

theory  of  partial  differenUalMuatibaamiMtbakiofcBd  for.  Lntlr> 
it  may  be  remarked  that  on*  of  the  MOM  thot«iKb,dimMiaM  of  the 
aaioms  of  geometry  Utbette  oadartakn  i>  loiMdiKi  eatnoy  v^na  w 
theofy  of  ooatiBiiow  gnmpa. 

Dixonlimolu  Grmtt. 

We  go  on  now  to  the  conBderatlon  of  dlacontinooiu  ctonpa. 
Although  group*  of  finite  order  are  nfCtMirity  contained  onder 
this  genoaJ  bead,  it  is  amveoient  for  many  reasodB  to  deal  witk 
them  separately,  and  it  will  therefore  be  assumed  in  tbe  present 
section  that  the  number  of  operations  in  the  group  is  not  finite. 
Many  large  flstsfi  of  discootinutius  groups  have  formed  tbe 
subject  of  detailed  Invotlgation,  but  a  general  fomal  theory 
of  discontlouous  groups  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet  It 
will  thus  be  obvious  that  in  considering  discontinuous  group* 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  diSeraa  lines  from  those  foUowed 
with  continuous  groups,  and  in  fact  to  deal  with  the  subject 
almost  entirely  by  way  of  example. 

The  con^cration  of  a  discontinuous  group  a*  arUng  fnxb  a  set 
of  independent  generating  operations  suggests*  purely  abstract  point 
of  view  In  which  any  two  simply  isomorphic  groups  are 
indistinguishable.    The  number  of  generating  operation* 
may  be  either  finite  or  infinite,  but  the  former  case  alona 
wilt  be  here  considered.   Suppose  then  that  Si,  S|, . .  _  Sa 
is  a  set  of  independent  operations  from  which  a  group  G  is  generated. 
The  general  operation  oithe  group  will  be  reprnented  by  the  symbol 

. . .  Sj,  or  Z,  where  a,  d  are  choaen  Itom  i,  a, . . 
and  A  •  •  >  an  any  poative  or  neptivB  integm,  It  ■>»  be 
assumed  thatiMt«osuoGesdvesuAnai«X«retheaan,farlf*-a, 
titan  S^Sj  may  be  replarad  by  If  tbm  are  no  tdadoM  con- 
necting the  gcneratfi^  operations  and  the  identical  operation,  e*ei^ 
dininct  symbol  Z  rcpresentsadistlnct  operation  of  the  group.  For  if 
2-S..orS:S{...Sj-S;jS»;. .  .S^,  then  S^^. .  .S^t^-^S^^. . 

~i;and  nntMa~ai,  ft— bi, . . .  ,0—4,     A  this  is  a  rdatioa 

ctmnecting  the  generating  operatiooa. 

Suppose  now  that  T|,  Tt, . . .  are  operations  of  G,  aod  that  H  la 
that  self-oonjngate  sot^iroup  ot  G  which  1*  generated  by  Ti,  Ti,  . .  . 
and  theopention*con)ngatetothem.  Then,  of  theoperuwo*  that 
canbeformed  from  Si,  Si, ..S.,  theset  ZH,  andnoothov,  reduce 
to  tJte  rame  operatloQ  Z  when  tbe  coadlttoa*  T|— !«  Ts~li ...  are 
satisfied  by  the  generating  opcratioaa.  Hence  the  group  iriikh  is 
generated  by  the  given  operations,  whcM  sob  jotted  to  the  ooodition* 

Sit  written,  is  simply  isomorphic  with  tbe  factorgroup  G/H. 
oreover,  this  is  obviously  true  ewen  when  the  conditMaamro  such 
that  tbe  generating  operations  are  no  longer  indepewlat.  Hem 
any  discsntinvous  Kroup  may  be  defined  abstractly,  that  i*.  ia  maid 
to  the  laws  of  combination  of  its  opcmtioos  apart  imm  their  aetnal 
form,  fay  a  set  of  genecating  opctation*  and  a  lytteo  of  tdatkm* 
coruMCting  them.  Conversely,  wbeo  such  a  set  of  opvatlena  and 
system  of  relation*  are  ^vcn  aibilrarUy  tbey  define  in  absmct 
form  a  single  discantiniMus  group.  It  may,  of  coarse,  happen  that 
the  group  so  defined  ia  a  gnMip  (if  finite  order,  or  that  it  nduces  to 
the  identical  operation  oafyt  nut  in  resatd  to  the  gciKnl  itatement 
these  will  be  particular  and  cxceptJoaalcasc*. 

An  operation  of  a  discontinuous  group  must  necesnrily  ba^Mcifiad 
analytically  by  a  system  of  equations  of  the  form 

*'' -/.('I.   Ill  oi, . . ..  11,).  (r - 1 , 1  »}, 

and  the  different  operations  of  the'  group  wiH  be  given  by 
different  set*  of  value*  of  tbe  parameter*  oi,  «■,...,  <u 
No  one  of  these  paramctera  is  susceptible  of  contionou* 
variation*,  but  at  least  one  must  be  capable  of  taking  a 
number  of  values  which  is  not  finite,if  thegroupis  not  one 
ol  finite  order.  Amonetbesotsofvaluesortheparametera 
there  must  be  otic  which  give*  the  identical  tranMormatkm. 
No  other  transformation  makes  each  of  the  differeiKee  jr'r-4i, 

z't-xi  z'b-xs  vanish.   Letdbe  an  arbitrary  aasigned  pa«uiv« 

Quantity.  Then  if  a  transformation  of  tbe  graop  can  be  found  SMch 
tnat  tbe  modulus  of  each  of  these  differences  b  less  than  d  when  ib* 
variable*  have  arbiuaiV  value*  sritbin  an  ss*i|gii(d  rang*  of  variatMOt 
however  small  d  may  ba  ckoacn,  the  group  i*  nid  to  be  impnpmh 
discontlmioM*.  In  tba  cowmiy  case  tte  group  I*  caHad  <*apaiV 
discontinuous.  The  range  wiihm  which  the  variable*  are  allowed  to 
I  vary  may  daaily  affect  the  questkm  whatlier  a  fiwm  gfoap  k 
[  propHfy  or  iapfoporiy  diaopaiiauouft  For  imtanee.  tka.fwV 
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defined  by^  tlie  equation  x'—ax+b,  when  s  and  b  arc  any  rational 
numbera,  U  improperly  discontinuoui:  and  the  pxjup  delined  by 
*"  ^x+a,  where  a  is  20  int^er,  is  properly  di  icon  tin  uoui,  whatever 
the  range  ol  tbc  variable  On  the  other  band,  the  group,  to  be  later 

COBiideKd,  defined  by  the  equation  where  a,  b,e,dut 

intecen  tatisfying  the  relation  ad-bci,  is  properly  diacontinuoui 
when  X  may  take  any  complex  value,  and  improperiy  discontinuous 
when  the  range  of  x  is  limited  to  real  values. 

Anxing  the  discontinuous  groups  that  occur  in  analyut,  a  large 
number  may  be  regarded  ai  aridng  by  imrxislng  nmltations  on  the 
nnge  of  variation  of  the  pamraner*  of  continuous  groups.  If 

*'.-/^.  ».....»•;  Ol.  *.....*).(*- 1,  a  «).  , 

an  the  fiohfl  eqnatioiis  of  m  oaattniiaiM  graup,  and  if  C  with  |ara- 
metert  Ci,  ^  •  • . ,  ■•  the  opcniira  «4ucn  rasulta  from  carrying  out 
A  and  Et  with  corretpondii^  {nraoieten  in  succeMion,  then  the  c's 
arc  detemined  uniquely  by  the  n'land  the  b't.  If  thee't  are  rational 
function*  of  the  and  b't,  and  if  tbe  a'l  and  b't  are  arbitrary 
ftifwiat  aunsbers  of  a  given  carpus  (see  NuMsia),  the  e't  will  be 
lUionat  mioben  of  the  ume  corpus.  If  the  c's  are  rational  integral 
fiinctiom  of  the  a's  and  b't,  and  the  latter  are  arbitrarily  chosen 
integers  of  a  corpus,  then  the  f'%  are  integers  o(  the  tame  corpus. 
Hence  in  the  first  case  the  above  equations,  when  tbe  b's  are  limned 
to  be  rational  numbers  of  a  given  corpus,  will  define  a  discontinuous 
group;  and  in  the  second  case  they  will  define  such  a  groap  when 
the  a's  are  further  limited  to  be  integers  of  the  corpus. 
A  most  important  class  of  discontinuous  groups  are  those 
that  arise  tn  this  way  from  the  general  linear  continuous 
craup  in  a  given  set  of  variables.  For  n  variables  tbe 
finite  equations  of  tlus  ooniinuous  group  are 

*'.-B.i«i+o«*i+  .  -  -  +1-*.,  C»-i,  a  «)■ 

where  the  determinant  of  the  a's  must  not  be  sero.  In  this  case  the 
c's  are  clearly  integral  linetvlincar  functions  of  the  a's  and  b't. 
Moreover,  the  determinant  of  the  c's  is  the  product  of  the  determinant 
of  the  o'e  and  the  determinant  of  the  b  t.  Hence  equations  (ii.). 
where  the  parameters  arc  restricted  to  be  integers  of  a  given  corpus, 
define  a  discontinuous  group;  and  if  the  determinant  of  the  co- 
efficients is  limited  to  the  value  unity,  they  define  a  discontinuous 
group  which  is  a  (self-conjugate]  subgroup  of  the  previous  one. 

The  simpl^t  case  which  thusprescnts  itself  is  tnat-in  which  there 
are  two  yariablu  while  the  cocflicicnts  are  rational  iategera.  Tliis  ia 
the  group  defined  by  the  equations 

x'maot+by, } 
y'~ex+dy,S 

where  o,  dare  integers  such  that  od-ic-l.  To  every  operation 
of  thisgroup  tbm  oonaqtoods  aa  opeiation  of  the  set  defioea  by 


in  such  a  way  that  to  tbe  product  of  two  opeiatlans  of  the  group 
then  cosmpoads  tbe  product  of  tbe  two  aaalogoui  operations  of 
(he  act.  The  operations  of  the  set  (iv.}i  where  ad-kvi.  therefore 
consdtnte  a  group  which  is  isoiaorphic  with  the  jwevious  group. 
The  isomorphism  is  multiple,  Mncc  to  a  ainde  anentwn  of  tbe  second 
set  theia  correspond  the  two  operations  q(  th;  nrst  for  which  a,b,e,d 
and  ~a,  -b,  -<,  -d  arc  porametera.  These  two  graupa,  which  are 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  tbaory  of  quadratic  fonnaaad  in 
the  theory  of  noiu)u  functioiu,  have  been  the  abject  of  very  many 
investigatians. 

Anatner  large  class  of  discontinuous  groups,  which  have  far- 
nauiiv  applicationB  in  analysis,  are  those  which  arise  in  the  first 
instance  from  purdy  gramctrical  considerations.  By  tbe 
combination  and  rcpetitbn  of  a  finite  number  of  geo- 
metrical opcratioas  such  as  displacements,  projective 
transformations,  inver»ona,  Ac.,  a  discontinuous  group  of 
such  operations  will  arise.  Such  a  group,  as  regard*  the 
points  of  the  plane  (or  of  space},  will  in  general  be  im- 
properly discontinuous;  but  when  the  Rrncnitint;  npcra- 
tioDs  are  suitably  chosen,  i1i<:  group  may  be  properly 
discontinuous.  In  the  latur  ase  the  group  may  be 
RprtKntedinag):^>hicalform  bvthediviaion  of  the  plane  (or  sp^ce) 
into  region*  such  that  no  point  of  one  region  can  be  transformed  into 
another  point  of  the  same  rnioa  by  any  operation  of  the  groups 
while  any  given  remoo  can  be  tiamfonnea  into  any  other  by  a 
aUtabla  tmnsfornatuML  Thu%^  let  ABCheft  triangle  bounded  by 
thne  circuhr  arcs  BC  CA,  AB;  and  flaOMK  the  hguro  produocd 
fromABCbyinvertioosin  the  three  dsdes  of  wuch  BC,CA.  ABire 
part.  By  inversion  at  BC,  ABC  becomes  an  eouiangular  triangle 
A'BC.  An  inversion  in  AB  change*  ABC  and  A' BC  into  equiangular 
triangles  ABC  and  A'BC  Successive  invcrKOO*  at  AB  and  BC 
tiwa  will  change  ABC  into  a  series  of  equiangular  triangkB  with  B 
for  a  common  vertex.  These  will  not  overlap  and  will  just  fill  in  the 
apaca  round  B  if  the  antic  ABC  is  a  sabmultiple  of  two  right  angles. 
U  then  the  angle*  of  ABC  are  submuliiplfs  of  two  right  anelcs  (or 
■era),  tbe  triangles  formed  by  any  nuiui'ir  of  inversions  will  never 
ovmap,  and  to  each  operation  consi^^ng  of  a  definite  scrit=  of 
invcmoas  at  BC,  CA  and  AB  will  comspond  a  distinct  triangle  iato 
sfhickABCbchangedbytheopentioa^  TfarattWQfkaCtriaflllosa 


famed  gives  a  graphical  representation  of  the  group  that  arises  from 
tbe  three  iovennon*  in  BC.  CA,  AB.  The  triangles  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  thoM,  namely,  like  A'BC,  which  are  derived  from  ABC 
by  an  even  nanber  of  inversions,  and  those  like  A'BC  or  ABC'  pro- 
duced by  an  odd  number.  Each  set  are  interchanged  among  them>- 
selves  by  any  even  number  of  inversions.  Hence  the  operatiofls 
consisting  of  on  even  number  of  inversion*  form  a  group  by  them- 
selves. For  dtisgraiip  the  quadrilateral  formed  by  ABC  andA'BC  con> 
stitutesaregiap,  which  is  changed  byeveryoperationof  the  group  into 
a  distinct  region  (formed  of  two  adjacent  triangka] ,  and  these  resiotu 
deaiiy  do  not  meriapb  Their  diiiribuiion  presents  in  a  grapnical 
form  tbsgroup  that  aiuesbypairt of  inveiMMisal  BC,  CA,  AB;  and 
this  group  is  generated  bv  the  operatioo  which  conrists  of  successive 
tovenionaat  AB,  BC  arid  that  which  consists  of  successive  inverBona 
at  BC,  CA.  The  group  defined  thus  geometrically  may  be  pnseaied 
in  many  analytical  form*.  If  x,  y  and  x',  y*  ai»  tbe  rectaiigular  CO- 
otdinates  of  two  point*  which  ore  inverse  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  a  given  cirde,  and  ^  are  rational  fanctioBStrf  jrand  y,  and  con* 
versel);.  Thus  the  Ernup  may  be  praaented  in  a  form  ia  which  each 
operation  mves  a  Wationaf  tratwfomiatioa  of  two  variables.  If 
x-i-sy— a,x'-(-iy«s'^and  if  i/,  y*  is  tbe  pcnat  to  which  x,  yintranv 
formed  by  any  ons  number  of  inveruons,  then    and  s  arc  connected 

by  a  linear  relation  s'-^^,  where  a,  A  %  t  am  conmnu  Qa 

general  complex)  depending  on  the  cirdesot  which  the  inveralonB  are 
taken.  Hence  the  group  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  group 
of  linear  tiamformations  of  a  single  variable  generated  by  the  two 

linear  transtormatioas  s'-'*'^*.  which  correspond 

to  pairs  of  inversions  at  AB,  BC  and  BC,  CA  respectively.  In 
particular,  if  the  side*  of  tbe  trianjgle  arc  taken  to  be  x—o, 
I  — o,  x'-fy-(-3x— o,  the  generating  operation*  are  found  to  be 
s'»s-fi,  r  —  -s^;  and  the  group  it  that  consiuing  of  all  trans- 

fonnatioos  <d  the  form  *'~^:^  where  ad-bc—  i,  n,  b,  c,  d  being 

integers.  This  is  the  group  already  mentioned  which  underlie*  tbe 
theory  of  the  elliptic  modular  functions;  a  modular  function  being 
a  functionofswbKh  is  invariant  for  some  subgroup  of  finite  index  of 
tbegroup  in  question. 

The  triangle  ABC  froro  which  the  above  geometrical  construction 
started  may  be  replaced  by  a  polygon  whose  ddes  are  circles.  If 
each  angle  is  a  submuliii>le  of  two  right  angles  or  lero,  the  construc- 
tion is  still  elfective  to  give  a  set  of  non-overIap|Mng  regions,  which 
represent  graphically  the  group  which  arises  from  pairs  of  inversions 
in  the  udes  of  the  polygon.  In  their  analytical  form,  as  groups  of 
linear  IranEformations  of  a  single  variable,  the  croups  are  those  on 
which  the  theory  of  automorphic  functions  depends.  A  similar 
construction  in  space,  the  polygons  bounded  by  circular  arcs  being 
replaced  by  potynedra  bounded  by  spherical  faces,  has  been  used  by 
F.  Klein  ana  Frickc  to  give  a  geometrical  representation  for  groups 
which  are  impropcriy  £scontinuous  when  represented  as  groups  of 
theplane.  > 

Tne  special  classes  ofdiscontinuous  groups  that  have  becndealt  with 
in  the  previous  paragraphs  arise  directly  from  geometrical 
considerations.  As  a  final  example  ue  shall  refer  bricHv    Ormtf  af 
to  a  class  of  groups  whose  origin  is  essentially  analyticaL 

■  -  ■  +p^.g+p^-<. 

be  s  linear  dHferantial  equation,  the  coefficients  in  which  are 
rational  functions  oF  x,  and  let  yi.  71. . . .,  ]u  be  a  linearly  inda> 

f indent  set  of  integrals  of  the  equation.  In  tnc  neighbourhood  of  a 
nlic  value  Xeof  x,  which  is  not  a  sincubrily  of  any  i»  thecoefliueMa 
in  the  cqi^iition,  these  integrals  arc  ordinary  power-series  in  x-Xk 

If  ilii-  .in.ilytic.il  coniliiuatinns  of  y\,  yi  ,  *.  be  formed  for  any 

d<>-<  'i  t  'lili  sianlng  fr.->in  .inil  rciurning  to  the  final  values  arrived 
at  \^  iu'ii  i\,  U  .ig.-iin  readied  will  lie  nnolher  setof  lineariy  independent 
imi-'i;ral=.  When  the  closed  paih  ron^.ilu-  no  singular  point  (A  the 
coefficients  of  the  differential  :  1  .  r:.,.  new  set  of^integrals  is 
itienticjl  with  (he  oriKin^l  ^'i.  Ii .  >  <  "  <  the  closed  path  enclooea 
one  or  more  singular  poin<°,  ilii--  -^ull  r:<i[  in  general  be  the  tSM, 

Let  y'l.  y\  y\  be  (he  rv-w  inu-vj.iU  .irrived  at.    Since  in  th( 

neighbourhood  ol  xt  every  integral  can  be  represented  linearly  iB 
terms  of  yi,  n>  ■  •  •  >  J**  >  there  mutt  be  a  ^ttero  of  equations 
y'l  -«iiyi+Bis»+  . .  -  +ni.>». 


where  the  a't  are  constants,  expressing  the  new  integrals  in  terms  of 
the  original  ones.  To  each  closed  path  described  by  Xt  there  therefore 
corresponds  a  definite  linear  substitution  periormcd  on  the  y's. 
Further,  if  Si  and  Si  are  the  subttitutiont  that  corrc^ioitd  to  two 
dosed  paths  Li  and  Lt,  then  to  any  dosed  path  wluch  can  be  con- 
tinuousty  deformed,  without  crossing  a  singular  point,  into  L% 
followed  by  Lt.  there  corresponds  the  substitution  SiS*.  Let  L|, 
Lt, ....  L*  bearbitrarity  chosen  ckMed  paths  starting  from  and  icturn- 
hutotbeaaoM  point,  and  each  of  tham  enclnwng  a  Mgle  one  oltha 
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(r)  finil*  liagnlar  ptintt  oC  the  equation.  Every  closed  path  in  the 
pfaiM  can  be  iormed  by  combinatiom  of  thue  r  padit  taken  either 
in  the  poHtive  or  in  the  oegative  direction.  A)m  a  doicd  path  which 
dor*  not  cut  itielf,  and  encloici  all  tbe  r  tinBular  poiott  within  it,  i« 
•quivalent  to  a  path  encbsii^  the  point  at  infinity  and  no  finite 

■inculaf  point.  I(  Si.  S»  Si  5,  arc  the  linear  mbstitutiont  that 

cormpond  to  these  r  paths,  then  the  lubatitution  oorrefponding  to 
every  poasibic  path  can  be  obtained  by  combiDation  and  repetition 
of  thieae  r  MibMitution*.  and  they  therefore  seneratc  a  diacontinuou* 
group  each  of  whose  operations correuMnds  toa  definite cloeed  path. 
The  group  thus  arrived  at  i*  called  the  group  of  the  equation.  For 
a  given  Mjuatioo  it  ia  unique  in  type.  In  fact,  the  only  effect  of 
•tarting  from  another  set  ol  independent  integraU  is  to  ttanrform 
every  operation  of  the  group  by  an  arbitrary  aubstitutioa,  while 
choosing  a  difTerent  Mt  <Hj)aths  ■*  equivalent  to  taking  a  new  act  of 
generating  operation*.  The  great  importance  of  the  group  of  the 
equation  in  connexion  with  the  nature  of  iti  inteenb  cannot  here 
be  dealt  with,  but  it  na^  be  pointed  out  that  if  an  ttie  integnia  of 
the  equation  are  alsebcaic  functioni.  the  groap  most  be  a  group  of 
finite  order,  ainc*  the  set  of  quantities  yi.  ]ik> -t  ]k  can  tbea  only 
takes  finite  nunber  of  distinct  values. 

Croups  ej  FtnUt  Order. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  groups  of  finite  order.  It  is  dear 
that  here  we  must  have  to  do  with  many  properties  which  have 
BO  diKCt  wukigiies  in  the  theory  of  continuous  groups  or  in 
that  of  discoatiouous  group)  in  getutal;  those  properties, 
namely,  which  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  nomber  of  distinct 
operations  in  ihe  group  is  finite. 

Let  S|,  Si,  Si.  . . . ,  denote  the  operations  cf«  group  Gof  finite 
order  H,  Si  beng  the  identical  operation..  The  taUean 

S,.  s.  s. 

S.S..  SA.  S.S>...., 
5,5.,  S.5.;  S&.....SmS» 

&A..  SA,.  SA,  S,S>. 

when  in  it  each  compound  lymbol  S^  is  replaced  by  the  single 
symbol  S,  that  is  e<fuivalcni  to  it,  is  caticd  the  multiplication  table 
of  the  group.  It  indicates  directly  the  result  of  muliiplyina  together 
in  an  assigned  ae<iuence  any  number  of  operations  it  the  ^up. 
In  each  line  (and  in  each  column)  of  the  tableau  every  operation  of 
the  group  occurs  just  once.  If  the  letters  in  the  tableau  are  regarded 
as  merf  symbols,  the  operation  ol  replacing  each  symbol  in  the  first 
line  by  the  symbol  which  stands  under  it  in  the  ^th  line  iia  permuta- 
tion performed  on  the  set  of  N  symbols.  Thus  to  the  N  lines  of  the 
tableau  there  corresponds  a  set  of  N  permutations  performed  on  the 
N  symbol*,  which  includes  the  identical  permutation  that  leaves  each 
uocnanged.  Moreover,  if  SfS*— Si.then  the  result  of  carrying  out  in 
succession  the  permutations  which  correspond  to  the  Mh  and  ^h 
lines  gives  the  permutation  which  correspond*  to  the  nh  tine. 
Hence  theset  ol  permutations  constitutes  a  gioop  which  is  simply 
isomorphic'' with  the  given  group. 

Every  group  ol  finite  order  N  can  therefore  be  represented  in 
concrete  form  as  a  transitive  group  of  permutations  on  N  s);mbots. 
The  order  ol  any  subgroup  or  operation  of  G  is  necessarily  finite. 

If  Ti(-Si),  Ti  T.are  the  operations  of  c  subgroup  H  of  G, 

and  if  £  is  any  operation  of  G  which  is  not  contained  in  H, 
IVsputM  the  set  of  operations  ZTi,  rTj, ....  ZT,,  or  IH,  are  all 
uST""  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  operationa  of  H. 
wMM  jf  (1,^  n  X[{  Jo  not  exhaust  the  operations  of  G, 
and  iif  Z'  isan  operation  not  belonging  to  them,  then  the 
operations  of  the  set  Z'H  are  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  those  »  H  and  ZH.  This  process  may  be  continued  till  the 
operations  of  G  are  exhausted.  The  order  a  o(  H  must  therefore  he  a 
factor  of  the  order  N  of  G.  The  ratio  N/a  is  called  the  index  of  the 
subgroup  H.  By  taking  for  H  the  cyclical  subgroup  generated  by 
any  operation  S  trf  G,  it  foUows  that  the  order  of  S  must  be  a  factor  ot 
the  order  of  G. 

Every  operation  S  is  permutabln  with  its  own  power*.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  subgroup  H  of  G  of  gr^test  possible  order^  such 
that  every  operation  oiH  is  permuuble  with  S.  Every  operation  of 
H  transforms  S  into  itself,  and  every  operation  of  the  set  HX  trans- 
forms S  into  the  same  operation.  Hence,  when  S  is  transformed  by 
every  operation  of  G,  )ust  N/n  distinct  operations  arise  if  »  is  the 
order  of  H.  These  operations,  and  no  other*,  are  coniugate  to  S 
within  C;  they  arc  said  to  form  a  set  of  conjuzate  operations. 
The  nunber  of  operatioiia  in  every  conjugate  set  is  tnerefore  ■  factor 
«f  the  order  of  G.  In  the  same  way  it  nay  be  riiown  that  the  number 
of  subgroup*  wluch  are  conjugate  to  a  ^vcn  subgroup  ia  a  factor  of 
the  order  m  G.  An  operation  which  is  pemutable  witD  every  opera- 
tioa  of  the  group  is  called  a  tttf-cMjaffUt  operation.  The  totality 
of  the  sdi-coajupte  operations  of  a  gimip  form*  a  self-conjugate 
Abelian  sutNtroup.eachof  whose  toleration*  i*pcrmutable  with  every 
operation  of  the  group. 

An  AbeUan  group  contains  subgroup*  whose  orders  are  any  given 
fMMra  gf      order  c(  the  grmqf.  In  fact,  aimoe  every  nibvwp  H 


of  an  Abethui  group  G  and  the  corresponding  factor  groups  C/H  nie 
Abdian,  thri  resale  fotbws  immediately  by  an  induction  from  tte 
case  in  vhkh  the  order  contains  k  prime  Factors  to  that  in  which  it 
contains n-i-i.  ForagroupwhichisnotAlielian  nogeneral    _  .  . 
law  can  be  stated  ai  to  the  cusicnci:  or  non-existence  f>f  a 
subgroup  whose  order  is  an  arbitrarily  assigned  factor 
of  ine  order  erf  the  group.    In  this  connexion  the  most  important 
general  result,  which  is  indcpenitcnt  of  any  suppoation  as  to  the 
order  of  the  group,  is  Imown  as  Sylow's  theorem,  which  states  that  if 
is  the  highest  power  of  a  pnmc  p  which  divides  the  order  of  a 
group  C,  then  G  contains  a  single  conjugate  set  of  subgroups  of 
order  f^,  the  number  in  the  set  being  ol  the  form  t-hJtp.  Sylow'a 
theorem  may  be  extended  to  show  that  if  p*'isa  faaor  of  the  order 
of  apoup,  the  number  of  sotwroups  of  order     is  of  the  form 
If.how<evcr,^  is  not  the  highest  power  of  0  which  dWidw  the  ordeTi 
then  groups  do  not  in  general  fom  «  ssnVM  conjugate  set. 

The  importance  ot  Sylow'a  theorem  in  oiacuMing  the  structnre  of 
a  group  M  given  onJer  need  hardly  be  insisted  on.  Thus,  as  a  very 
simple  instance,  a  gnmp  whose  order  ia  the  product  PtPt  tt  two 
primes  (pi  <Pi)  must  havenaeK-oDajugaUaubpaapai oner  ^iMse 
the  order  of  thegroup  caataina  no  fader,  other  thaa  nitr.  of  the 
form  I  +kpt.  The  same  ayafa  is  true  for  a  group  of  Onfcr  fft^ 


unla*^-3,  and  h-s- 
otbcr  nut 

I  ceneraL 

factor  of  N,  the  number  of  operations  of  G,  whose  ordenarecqual  to 


There  i*  one 
its  order  which  is  quite 


numeric^  property  of  a  group  connected  with 
L  If  N  is  the  order  of  G.  ud  ■  n 


or  are  facton  of  «,  is  a  nulti^  of  «. 

As  already  deftned,  a  composite  group  is  a  group  which  eentaine 
one  or  more  self -conjugate  aubgntup*.  whose  eraen  at«  greater  thaa 

unity.  If  H  isa  adf-coajogate  subgroup  of  Gt  the  factor-  „  . 

group  G/H  may  be  either  simple  or  composite.  In  the  rsmpes* 
former  case  G  can  contain  no  self-conjugate  subgroup  K, 
which  itself  contains  H ;  for  if  it  did  K/fl  would  be  a  self- 
conjugate  Ribgraui>  of  G/H.  When  G/H  is  simple,  H  is  raict  to  be  a 
maximum  self-conjugate  subgroup  of  G.    Suppose  now  that  G 
being  a  given  composite  group,  C,  Gi,      •  ■    Cw,  I  is  a  series  <i 
subgroups  of  G,  such  that  each  is  a  maximum  sdf-conjugate  sob- 
grou|>  of  the  preceding;  the  last  term  of  the  series  ctmsisiing  of  the 
identical  operation  only.  Such  a  series  Is  called  a  compotiHon-seria 
of  G.  In  general  it  is  not  unique,  dnce  a  group  may  have  two  or 
more  maximum  sclf-coniugate  subgroups.   A  compt^i  ion -series  of 
a  group,  howc\'crit  may  be  chosen,  has  the  property  chat  the  number 
of  terms  of  which  it  consists  is  alwavs  the  same,  white  the  factor- 

KMips  C/Gi.  Gi/Ci  On  differ  only  in  the  sequence  in  which 
ey  occur.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  a  group  defines  uniquely 
the  set  of  factor-groups  that  occur  fn  its  composition- series,  the  set 
ot  fncior-groups  do  not  conversely  in  general  define  a  single  type  of 
group.  When  theordenof  all  thefoctM^toupsareprimesthcgroup 
IS  said  to  be  tolnbU. 

If  the  scries  of  subgroups  G,  H,  K, . , .,  L,  t  is  chosen  so  that  each 
is  the  greatest  self-conjugate  subgroupof  G  contained  in  the  previous 
one,  the  series  is  called  a  chief  compos  I  ion-seric*  of  G.  All  such 
series  derived  from  a  given  group  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  the  same 
number  ol  terms,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  same  set  of  factor-groups, 
except  as  regards  sequence.  The  factor-groups  of  such  a  sene*  wiD 
not,  however,  necessarily  be  simple  group*.  From  any  chief  com- 

Kitioo-seriea  a  oomposition-serie*  may  be  formed  by  interpolating 
ween  any  two  terms  H  and  K  irf  the  aeries  for  whKh  H/K  is  not 
a  simple  group,  a  number  of  terms  ht.hu., .,  M  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  bctor-gtoups  H/ii,  kilht, . . ..  KfK  are  att  sinply 
isomorphic  with  each  otncr. 

A  gr^p  may  be  represented  as  Isomorphic  with  itself  by  tran^ 
forming  all  its  operations  by  any  one  of  them.   In  fact,  if  SVSa'S*. 

then  5-'S^.S-%S-S-^    An  isomorphism  of  the  

group  with  itself,  established  tn  this  way.  la  called  an 

inner  isomorphism.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  operation  ^  ZjZ 

carried  out  on  thesymbolsoftheopentionB,  being  indeed  f^S^^ 

■  permutation  (leKormed  on  these  symbol*.  The  totality 

of  these  operations  cleariy  constitute*  a  group  isomorphic  with  the 

S'ven  group,  and  thta  group  b  called  the  group  of  inner  isomorphisms 
group  is  «mply  or  multiply  isomorphic  with  its  group  of  inner 
isomorphism*  according  as  it  does  not  or  does  conrain  seU-conJugate 
i^>eratKM*  eths-  than  identity.  It  may  be  possible  to  csrabliah  a 
correnondence  between  the  operations  of  a  group  other  than  ifao« 
given  1>y  the  inner  isomotphiims,  such  that  if  S'  is  the  opentioa 
corTGqnndin^  to  S,  then  S',S't*S'r  is  a  consequence  of  S^i>S»> 
The  substitution  on  the  symbols  of  the  operations  of  a  group  resulting 
from  such  a  correspondence  is  railed  an  outer  isomorphism.  The 
totality  of  the  iwMtiorphiams  of  both  kind*  constitutes  the  group  of 
isomorphisms  ol  the  given  group,  and  within  this  the  groap  of  ioMt- 
isommphisms  is  a  self -con jugate  subgroup.  Every  set  of  omjugate 
operations  of  a  group  ia  necessarily  transformed  into  itself  by  aa 
innerisomorphi«n,  but  twoormoreactsmay  betntecehangedDyan 
outer  isomorphism. 

A  subgroup  of  a  group  G,  which  u  tranifomed  into  itaelf  by  cvrry 
isomorphism  of  C.  b  called  a  ekaraeuriitu:  subgimtp.  A  series  of 
groups  G,  Gi.  Gj, ....  I,  such  that  each  is  a  maximum  characttrislic 
subgroup  of  G  contained  In  the  preceding,  may  be  shown  to  haw  the 
seme  Invariant  properties  as  the  subgroups  of  a  composttion  aeriea 
A  pOHp  which  Baa  no  chnracteristle  BubsiDup  must  be  ciliM- a  sMfte 
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or  tka  i&cct  predoct  of  ■  manber  of  rfvply  iaomorptuc 
.  tgnmiM. 

It  hubem  twni^at  every  group  of  finite  order  on  be  r<pw»mttd 
I  k  fnMp  of  1^ nr.uMi  ioFH  performed  on  *  set  of  lynbola  wboae 
nuniiu  r  i~  >  qLj.jl  10  the  (uder  of  the  group.  In  geaeral  mch 
a  ieprc.':j.>nuik>ii  u  pouible  with  a  ■mailer  number  of 
■ytnboJs.  L(rt  H  be  a  subgroup  of  G,  and  kt  the  operattons 
of  G  be  (lividi'd,  in  mpcci  of  H,  into  the  set*  H,  S|H, 

S.H  ShH.    II  S  Is  any  opetation  of  G,  the  «eu  SH,  SS,H, 

SSiH  SS_H  dilTiT  froia  the  previous  teis  only  in  the  sequence 

in  whkh  tiey  occur.  In  laci.  if  SS^  bek>no  10  the  Kt  S.H,  then  since 
H  ia  a  group,  the  act  SS,M  m  identical  with  the  Mt  S,H.  Hence,  to 
MCh  opefMwa  S  of  the  Kniyp  will  correipond  a  permutation  per- 
touiwl  00  the  symbols  uf  the  m  lett,  and  to  the'  product  of  two 
Mietatioiit  GDrresponds  the  product  of  the  two  analogout  permuia- 
tMM.  The  Mr  dJ  peroutatiMM,  thcnfora,  foniwa  group  iMMnorrriiic 
with  the  given  group.  Moreover,  the  imtmoninm  ti  iiniple  nnlcH 
for  one  or  umi*  opcntiooi.  other  than  identity,  the  Kts  all  remain 
nnaltered.  Thia  can  oaly  be  the  case  for  S,  when  every  operation 
conjugate  to  S  bcloiiga  to  H.  In  thi»  cate  H  would  contain  a  tell- 
ooajugate  lubgimip,  tnd  the  Isomorphism  is  multiple. 

The  fact  tMt  every  group  of  hnite  order  can  be  represented, 
■mnlly  ia  aevKil  ««ya,  as  a  group  of  permutations,  gives  special 
UBpertance  to  such  groaps.  The  Dumber  of  symbols  involved  in  such 
aiiepKsetttattooisalledtheAgrMof  thegroup.  In  accordance  with 
the  geoeial  definttSooa  already  given,  a  permutation-group  is  called 
timnsitive  or  intranntive  araording  as  it  does  or  does  not  contain 
permutations  changing  any  one  of  the  nmbols  into  any  other.  It  is 
calked  impiimitive  or  primitive  acconfing  as  the  symbol*  can  or 
canaoc  be  arranged  in  sett,  such  that  every  permutation  of  the  group 
cfaangcs  the  symbols  <rf  any  ooe  art  either  among  themselves  or  into 
the  symbols  of  another  set.  When  a  group  is  imprimttivc  the 
anmfacr  of  symbols  in  each  set  muK  clearly  be  the  tamr'. 

The  total  number  of  pctmutationB  ih^i  cun  bv  pirliirmcil  on  u 
■ymbok  isHi,  and  these  necessarily  con^utuu-  <i  (.roup,  li  i>  known 
aa  the  ow»>Mfric  group  of  degree  a,  tbcoiilv  r.nli.  i.il  ii:n(  [iunsul  the 
symbols  which  are  unaltered  by  all  possible  iH^imuiations  being  the 
■yminetrfc  functions.  When  any  pennuution  b  cajricd  out  on  the 
product  of  the  n(m-i)fa,  differeooes  of  the  it  symbols,  it  most  uthcr 
remain  unaltered  or  its  Hgn  must  be  changed.  Tho:>e  permutations 
which  leave  the  product  unaltered con<^litiiU'  a  gcoup  of  order  n  'Jl, 
which  is  called  the  afema/inj  group  of  ili-Rrec  fi;  it  is  a  tfll-conjui;.He 
aabgroup  of  the  symmetric  group.  Except  «bco  m  —4  the  altcrost- 
inf  gnntp  is.a  rimple  gronpi.  A  group  of  degne  k,  which  is  not  oon- 
tamed  in  the  altcmatiag  group,  must  necessarily  baveasclf-conjiinte 
subgroup  of  index  3,  conusting  of  those  of  its  pennutation*  which 
belong  to  the  alternating  group. 

Amonf  the  vatwas  concrete  forms  in  which  a  group  of  finite  order 
on  be  presented  the  most  important  is  that  of  a  group  of  linear 
^  substitutions.  Such  groups  have  already  been  referred 
y^f*  to  in  connexion  with  diacontinuous  groups.  Here  the 
zzl'fi-  number  of  distinct  substitutions  is  necessanly  finite;  and 
VT'l  to  each  operation  S  of  a  group  C  of  finite  order  there  will 
concspood  a  linear  substitution  *,  viz. 

onaaetof  MTOubles,such  that  if  ST-U,  thcdti-u.  The  linear 
substitutions  1,  t,  u,  . . .  then  constitute  a  group  g  with  which  G  is 
isomorphic;  and  whether  the  isomorphism  is  simple  or  multinlej;  it 
Mid  to  rive  a  "  representation  "  of  C  as  a  group  of  linear  subttitu- 
tlosu.  U  all  the  substitutions  of  g  are  transformed  by  the  s^tne 
lubMitution  on  the  m  variables,  the  {in  general}  new  group  of  linear 
substitutions  so  constituted  is  said  to  be  "  equivalent  "  with  £  as  a 
representation  of  C:  and  two  representations  are  called  non- 
equivalent."  or  "  disdoct,"  when  one  is  not  capable  of  betog  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

A  group  of  linear  substitutions  on  m  variables  is  Kiid  to  be  "  re- 
ducible "  when  it  is  possible  to  choose  m'  (<  m)  linear  functions  of 
the  variables  which  are  transformed  among  themselves  by  every 
substitution  of  the  group.  When  this  cannot  be  done  the  group  is 
called  "  irreducible.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  group  of  linear  substi- 
tutions, of  finite  order,  is  always  cither  irreducible,  or  such  that  the 
variables,  when  suitably  chosen,  may  be  divided  into  sets,  each  set 
being  trreducibly  transformed  among  themselves.  This  being  so.  it 
is  clear  that  when  the  irreducible  representations  of  a  group  of  finite 
order  are  known,  all  representations  may  be  built  up. 

It  has  been  seen  at  tne  beginning  of  tnis  section  that  every  group 
of  finite  order  N  can  be  presented  as  a  group  of  permutations  (t.r. 
linear  substitutions  in  a  liiqitcd  sense)  00  N  symbols.  This  group  is 
obviously  reducible;  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  symbols  remain  un- 
altered by  every  substitution  of  the  gnup.  The  fundamental 
theorem  in  conncaion  with  the  representations,  as  an  irreducible 
iroup  of  linear  lubstitulions,  of  a  group  of  finite  order  N  is  the 
wltowing. 

If  r  it  the  number  of  different  sets  of  conjugate  opetatbns  in  the 
tnap,  tten,  when  the  group  of  N  permutations  is  completely 

"^^ost  r  distinct  iiredudblo  icprMcnutloos  occur: 


CiL)  eneb  of  thewocnnimnber  of  times  equal  to  number 
of  symbols  on  which  it  opemtBs: 

(iii.}  these  irreducible  representation*  exhaust  all  the  distinct 
irreducible  representations  c  4  the  group. 

Among  these  representations  what  is  called  the  "  identical " 
representatioa  necessarily  occurs,  that  in  which  each  operation 
oTthe  group  corresponds  to  leaving  a  single  symbol  unchanged.  If 
these  representations  are  denoted  by  r,,  Ti  Tr,  then  any  re- 
presentation of  the  group  as  a  group  of  linear  substitutions,  or  in 

erticular  as  a  group  of  permutations,  may  be  uniquely  reciresentcd 
a  symbol  ZsiTi,  in  the  sense  that  the  representation  wncn  com- 
pletely reduced  will  contain  the  representation  r«  just  at  dmn  for 
each  suflfix  i. 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  finite  order  as  an  irreducible  grotip 
of  linear  substitutions  may  be  presented  in  an  infinite 
cumber  of  equivalent  forms.    If  S^Seto* 

x'i»Zti^i(i,j-J,  3, . ..  ,  m),  iMUm. 
is  the  Uneu  substitution  which,  in  a  given  irreducibie  repre- 
senutioa  of  a  group  of  finite  order  G.  coizespoixb  to  the  openiiMa 
5,  the  detenninut 

tn      (H-X  ...  IS. 


r-i  (n  ...  X 
is  invariant  for  alt  equivalent  representations,  when  written  ai  a 
polynomial  in  X.  Moreover,  it  has  the  same  value  for  5  and  S',  if 
these  are  two  conjugate  operations  in  G.  Of  the  various  invariants 

that  thus  arise  the  most  important  is  iu+tn+  -|-fn,  which  is 

called  the  "  characteristic  "  of  S.  If  5  is  an  operation  of  order  p,  its 
characteristic  is  the  sum  of  in  pih  roots  of  unity ;  and  in  particular,  if 
S  is  the  identical  operation  its  characteristic  is  m.  If  r  is  the  number 
of  sets  of  conjugate  operations  in  G,  there  is,  for  each  representation 
of  G  as  an  irreducible  group,  a  set  of  r  characteristics:  X|,  Xi. . . .  X,. 
one  corresponding  to  each  conjugate  set ;  to  that  for  the  r.  irreducible 
representations  just  r  such  sets  of  characteristics  arise.  These  are 

distina.  in  the  sense  tliatif  l/i.'h  4^  are  the  characteristics  for 

a  distinct  representation  from  the  above,  then  Xi  and  1/%  are  not 
equal  for  all  values  of  the  sufiix  i.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  r 
characteristics  for  a  given  representation  are  all  real.  If  this  is  so 
the  representation  is  said  to  be  self-inverse.  In  the  contrary  case 
there  is  always  another  representation,  called  the  "  inverse  "  repre- 
sentation, for  which  each  characteristic  is  the  conjugate  imaginary 
of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  original  representation.  The 
characteristics  are  subject  to  certain  remarkable  relations.  If 
denotes  the  number  of  operations  in  the  pth  conjugate  kct.  while 
and  are  the  characteristics  of  the  pth  coiijugate  set  in  Ti  and 
Ff,  then 

2^*>x;xt-oor«. 

according  to  Tt  and  Tf  are  not  or  are  iaverK  tcpreetMtMtoni,  n  being 

theofdtrof  G. 

Again  2  ll^^*^  "  *  " 


according  as  the  pth  and  oth  conjugate  sets  are  not  or  are  inverse ; 
the  gth  set  being  called  the  inverse  cj  the  pth  if  it  consists  of  the 
inverses  of  the  operations  constituting  the  pth. 

Another  form  in  which  every  group  of  finite  order  can  be  repre- 
sented is  that  known  as  a  linear  homogeneous  group.  If 
in  the  equations 

x'r-a^x,+a,iXt+  ...  -t-<Wtn,  3 . . .  .  .  m),  fTJ 

which  define  a  linear  homcsencous  substitution,  the  co-  ^ 
efficients  are  integers,  and  3  the  equations  are  replaced  *  ' 
by  congruences  to  a  finite  modulus  n.  the  system  of  congruences 
will  give  a  definite  operation,  provided  that  the  determinant  of 
the  coefficients  is  relatively  prime  to  n.  The  product  of  two  such 
operations  is  another  operation  of  the  same  kind;  and  the  total 
number  of  distinct  operations  is  finite,  since .  there  n  only  a 
limited  number  of  choices  for  the  coefficients.  The  totality  of  these 
operations,  therclore,  constitute*  a  group  of  finite  ortler;  and  such  a 
group  is  hnown  as  a  linear  komogpieoui  group.  If  k  is  a  prime  the 
order  of  the  group  is 

{«--!)  (!•--«)...  («--«-'). 

The  totality  of  the  operations  of  tV  linear  homogmeous  group  for 
which  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  is  congruent  to  unity  forms 
a  subgroup.  Other  subgroups  arise  by  considering  those  operations 
which  leave  a  function  of  tite  variables  unchanged  (mod.  n).  AD 
such  subgroups  aie  known  as  linear  homogeneous  groups. 

When  ibc  ratios  only  of  the  variables  are  conudered,  there  arises  a 
finror  frtuHmul  croup,  with  which  the  cofrespomling  linear  homo- 
geneous group  is  isomorphic.  Thus,  if  ^  is  a  prime  the  totality  of  the 
congruences 

^-sfS- 
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conjugate  ntbgroup  of  index  a. 

A  gnat  extrRtion  <A  the  theory  of  linear  homofeneoiu  group!  has 
been  made  in  recent  yean  by  conaideniv  ^tenu  of  eaagrvcacet  of 
tbefon) 

)r',«o„i,+«W»i+  ...+a,mXm.-lr-t,  a  m). 

In  which  the  cocfEdnits  <v>  arc  int^nl  functions  with  real  intesral 
CoefEctenti  of  a  root  of  an  irreducible  congruence  toa  prime  modului. 
Sucb  a  syitcm  of  congruences  is  obviously  limited  in  nurabers  and 
define*  a  group  which  contains  as  a  subgroup  the  poup  defined  by 
the  same  congruences  with  ordinary  integral  coefficient*. 

The  chief  application  of  the  theory  of  group*  of  5nite  order  is  to 
the  tfaeoiy  of  algebraic  equations.  The  aoakifiy  of  equations  of  the 
jt^^^  aecond,  third  and  fourth  degree*  would  give  ri*e  th^ 
upectalion  that  a  root  of  an  equation  of  any  nniie  >!i  fee 
could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  coeflicieni.  hv  j  liniie 
nnmber  of  the  operations  of  addition,  subtractioB,  rnultinlir^nijn, 
division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots;  in  other  words,  ihe 
eauatton  could  be  solved  by  radical*.  This,  however,  as  provx^l  by 
Abel  and  Galois,  is  not  the  case:  an  equation  of  a  bkbtrdcsice  than 
the  Ibunh  in  general  defines  an  algjcbnuc  imtioDality  whin  cannot 
be  eNpfCMed  by  means  <4  radicals,  and  the  cues  in  which  wch  an 
cguatuMi  can  be  solved  by  radicals  roust  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 
The  Jheory  of  groups  (ivea  the  mean*  of  determining  whether  an 
equally  come*  under  this  exceptional  case,  and  of  solving  the 
equation  when  it  docs.  When  it  does  not.  the  theory  provides  the 
means  of  reducing  the  problem  presented  by  the  equation  to  a 
normal  form.  From  this  point  of  view  thetheoryof  equationsof  the 
fifth  decree  has  been  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  certain  equations  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  have 
actually  Men  reduced  to  normal  form. 

GaloiB  (see  Equation)  showed  that,  corresponding  to  every  ir- 
ndticlblc  equation  of  the  nth  degree,  there  exists  a  transitive  sub- 
•dtutlon-group  of  degree  n,  such  th&t  every  function  of  the  roots, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  is  unaltered  by  all  the  substitutions  of 
the  group  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients, 
while  conversely  every  function  of  the  roots  which  is  expressible 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  cocRidents  is  unaltered  by  the  sutMtitutioni 
oi  the  group.  This  proup  is  called  the  group  of  the  equation.  In 
gencralT  if  Ihe  equation  is  given  arbitnirilyj  the  group  will  be  the 
symmetric  group.   The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  the 

auatbn  may  be  lohible  by  radicals  is  that  its  group  should  be  a 
uble  group.  When  tbe  coefficients  in  an  equation  are  rational 
integers,  the  determination  of  its  group  mav  m  made  by  a  finite 
aurnb  erof  proccsics  each  of  which  invcd  vesonly  rational  anihmetical 
operations.  These  processes  consist  in  forming  resolvents  of  the 
eqiution  cormponding  to  each  distinct  type  of  subgroup  of  the 
■ymmnric  group  whose  degree  is  that  of  the  equation.  Each  of  the 
resolvents  Ml  turmed  is  then  examined  to  find  whether  it  has  mtioital 
nots.  The  gioiip  corresponding  to  any  resolvent  which  has  a  rational 
root  contains  the  group  of  the  equation ;  and  the  least  of  the  group* 
so  found  is  the  group  of  the  cq^uation.  Thus,  for  an  equation  of  tne 
fifth  degree  the  various  transitiii;  subgroups  of  the  symmetric  gronp 
of  degree  five  have  to  be  considered.  Theicare  (i.)  the  alternating 
group;  Jii.)  a  soluble  group  of  order  30;  (iiij  a  group  of  order  lo, 
self-conjugate  in  the  prpcedinc:  (iv.)  a  eye  group  tA  order  5, 
seir-cotijuR:itc  in  both  the  pnjcitllng-.  If  r,.  xi,  *)i  *j,  It  are  Ihe  roots 
of  llio  iqii.uii.m.  lliL'  corrL'^^fion  linE  rrsoivcnts  may  be  taken  to  be 
thost  whkti  h.ivi-  fur  rixils  (i.)  ihc  sriiiare  root  of  the  discriminant: 
(ii.)  till:  function  (i»Xi+Jrii-:+i,.ii-l-i).i,-f ittaXroXi  +  ijJCi-i-r.J-i-f- 
XiXj-l-ijrL,) ;  (iii.)  the  function  tai+x,Xi+x,xi+x^,+x:xy,  nnd 

(iv.)  the  function  Xt'x,+x,''i:+X;^x,-i-is^x,+x,'x!.  Since  ihc  ;;roiips 
(or  which  (iii.)  and  (iv.)  are  invari.inl  nre  conl.iincil  in  tli.ii  for 
which  (ii  )  i'i  invati.int.  anri  since  thc^  .ito  the  ..iily  »<4iiblc  sroups 
of  thf  wl,  tht  tiiu.ilion  will  bp  snluhic  liy  r.idicjls  only  \^h^■Il  tne 
fiinctiiin  (ii.)  r.in  lie  rxprfswd  r.llionally  iji  terms  cjf  the  cixftkiiTils. 

C^i+XiXi+Wi+*i**+«tXt)(«iiXi+i.X(+Xtri4-«i«i+x>xo) 
H  known,  then  clearly  3VCi+x,x,+x^,+xai+x,x,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation.  Moreover,  the 
sura  and  product  (i,+(r,+.>i,-t-,»jt,+t*x,)»  and  (it+.'ii+i'Jtj-l- 
•'xj+tiO'  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  x^i-i-XiXt+Xtix+ 
XiX,+XiXt,  (.  and  the  symmetric  functions;  <  being  a  ^flh  root  of 
unity.  Hence  (x.-|-(Zi+i'z,+f*Yi+('i.)'canbedctermined  by  the 
solution  ol  a  quadratic  equation.  The  roots  of  the  original  equation 
are  then  finaUy  determined  by  the  extraction  of  a  fifth  iool  The 
problem  of  leducing  an  equation  of  ibc  fifth  degree,  when  not 
soluble  by  radicals,  to  a  normal  form,  forms  the  subject  ol  Klein's 


discuaiion  of  discontinuous  groups  in  nneraL  thai  the  groups  of  such 
«raaiMns  must  be  groups  of  fiirtte  onlcr.  To  every  group  of  fmitc 
order  which  can  be  reprcwnicd  as  an  irreducible  group  of  linear 
subHitutions  on  n  vanaMes  will  comspond  a  class  of  irreducible 
linGBT  differential  equations  of  the  «h  order  whose  integrals  arc 
algebmc   Thecompleie  determination  of  the  dasa  of  Uoear  differ- 


ential oquatiem  of  the  aaoaBdastetritkaathrirlnUgmkaMlrie, 

whose  group  has  the  gKatest  posisbls  onlcr.  vii^  lao.  nia  ben 
carried  out  by  Kleia. 

AtiTHOUTiBS.— CootlBnoaa  Kravs!  Lie  and  Encd,  Thearie  An 
Traiufarmationfintpptm  (Leipiw.  vol.  i.,  1888;  voL  ii.,  1S90;  vol, 
iii..  1893);  Lie  and  Scheffers,  VorUtwmetm  «Aer  enMrnUeie  D^t- 
rtnlialtleiekKKifH  mii  brfonMM  iiifim&timaltn  7^im^/ermatw»em 
(Leipz^,  1891):  ItUm,  VarfanH«M  tbv  CTnWnnfcrfidhf  Gnppn 
(Leipzig,  1893);  Utm,  Gtomdrie  dkr  BaOmMift—riWiB he  new 
(Uipzig,  1806);  Klein  and  SdiUUng,  Htktn  GtmmAU,  voL  3. 
(lithographed)  (GAttingen,  1S93,  for  both  coDtintwaa and  diwtiwn* 
ous  groups).  Campbell.  ImUaductory  TrtatUt  m  MMt  Ttmn  af 
Fimt*  CMtnaow  Tran^fotmtioM  Groupi  (Odmd,  t9(>9).  iH*- 
oootinBoas  cnmw;  Klein  and  Fricke,  VorlMioifnt  liler  dtt  Thmnt 
tUr  eaifHittken  liadiU/unktimitn  (voL  i.,  Ldpng,  18914  (for  a  hdl 
dikutsKin  o(  the  modular  eroop);  Idem.  VorUtm^m  titer  A 
TktoHt  i*r  aulimorpken  Fumttimum  (vol.  L,  Ldpx^.  1897;  sot.  wL 
pt.  i..  1901)  (for  the  general  theory  <d  diKontinnous  jmsps); 
Scboenfiies,  KrytlaUty$Ume  tmd  KryOtUttntklar  (Ldpsig,  1891)  (lor 
discontinuous  groups  of  motions);  Oronpa  of  flaile  onMr:  G«laiB. 
(Eitmi  motkiiitoHqM$  (Paris.  1897,  reprint);  Jotdan,  TraM  4a 
itititilatiMt  tl  de$  iqualions  algUripM  (Paris,  1870);  Netto, 
Subihtiitionattlitone  WM  ukr*  .4mMiKfaiig  m)  dit  Alfttrv  (Leipac 
i88>;  Eng.  trans,  by  Cole,  Ann  Arbor,  VSJi^  1891);  Kkin. 
VorbninHn  aber  iai  Iktaaadrr  (Leipa(,  18841  tnos.  tqr 

Morrice.Xoodon.  iSftS);  H.  Vogt.  i^mi mr  Ja rtioJWMn offMrsgn* 
dtst^maiaiu  (Paris,  1S95);  ^Wt^bn,  Ltltrbuek  i»  Al^ra  (Bnunscb. 
weig,  vol.  i..  189s;  vol.  iL,  iBq6;  a  teoood  cditKn  appeared  in 
i898);Burn*tde./M«r70/CrM^*rnn>teMcr(Caaibrid^  1S97): 
Bianchi,  Ttoria  iti  truppi  di  MjUtaawni  «  deU*  I'jaawew  atgebruk* 
(Pisa.  1899}:  DickMjn, LiM»Gremfi'mMaMBxpoiitu»eflksadMi 
Fidd  Tlwy  (LciMig.  1901):  De  S^[uicr,  fUmenU  tUsrtc 
(reatef  bmuiIi  (Paris>  1904).  A  sunmaiy  with  nany  vrfcmHsa 
will  be  found  in  the  EneyMopiiH  itr  walhtmaHtthtm  Wttunxlmflt* 
(L«^M^,  vol.  L,  1898,  1899).  (W.  Bif.) 

CROUSE,  a  woid  of  uacertain  origin,'  now  used  Kcnerally  by 
omiiliolojista  to  include  all  llie  "  rougb^ooted  "  Gallinaceoua 
birds,  but  in  commoD  apeeeh  appUcd  aln^tt  rachuivdy,  wbca 
used  alone,  to  the  TVfrtw  tcotkus  of  Linnaeui,  the  Lagopm 
scoticus  of  modern  syslcmatists — more  particularly  called  in 
Ettglish  the  red  grouse,  but  till  tbc  end  of  the  iSth  century 
almost  invariably  epokea  of  aa  the  M oot-foiri  or  Uoor-gun& 
The  effect  which  this  apedes  b  mpposed  to  have  had  on  tbt 
British  legislature,  and  tfaeiefoTe  on  history,  is  well  known,  for 
it  was  the  common  belief  that  parliament  always  rose  when  the 
season  for  grause-shooting  began  (August  lath) ;  while  acconjing 
to  the  Orhuyinga  Sagit  (ed.  Jonaens,  p.  356*;  ed.  Aodetson, 
p.  168)  events  of  some  importance  in  the  annals  of  North  Britaia 
followed  from  itsputsuit  in  Cailhness  in  tbc  year  iiST- 

The  red  grouse  is  found  on  moors  from  Monmouthshire  and 
Derbyshire  northward  to  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  inhabits  ^milar  utuations  throughout  Wales  and 
Ireland,  but  it  iloei  not  naturally  occur  beyond  the  limita  of 
the  British  Islands,*  and  is  the  only  apedes  among  Irirds  pecoliw 
to  them.  The  word  "  species  "  may  in  this  case  be  tised  advisedly 
(since  the  red  grouse  invariably  "  breeds  true,"  it  admits  of  an 
easy  diagnosis,  and  it  has  a  definite  geographical  nnge);  but 
scarcely  any  zoologist  can  doubt  of  its  common  origin  With  the 
willow-grouse,  Lagopus  albus  (L.  subalpinus  or  L.  lalketi  of  some 
authors),  that  inhabits  a  subarctic  zone  froB  Norway  across  the 

'It  seems  first  to  occur  (0.  Salushury  Brereton.  ^rcftoeologia, 
iii.  157)  as  ■'  grows  "  in  an  oroinancc  for  the  regulation  of  the  royal 
household  dated  "apud  Eltham,  mens.  Jan.  13  Hen.  VIII.,"  t.e. 
I53L,  and  considering  the  locality  must  refer  to  black  game.  It  b 
found  in  an  Act  of  ParliamenE  i  Jac.  l.'cap.  37,  }  i,  i^.  1603,  and, 
as  reprinted  in  the  Slalulei  at  Lorre,  stands  as  now  commonly  spelt, 
but  by  many  writers  or  printeis  the  final  e  was  omiited  in  tne  I7lh 
and  iBih  centuries.  In  1611  Col^ve  had  "  Poulc  criesche.  A 
Moore-hcnnc;  the  benne  of  the  Crire  [in  ed.  i6y  "  Crieee  "J  or 
Moorrgame"  {Diclionarir  of  the  Ftntck  and  English  Tottinn, 
s.v.  PouU).  The  most  liWcly  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  old 
French  word  E'lricfc-,  frtrKhe  or  gruiii  (meaning  speckled,  and 
coRnatc  with  iHttHi.  %r'\<\y  or  grey),  which  was  applied  to  some  kind 
of  partridge,  or  according  to  Brunctto  Latini  {Tris.  p.  31 1)  to  a 

Juail,  "  portv  que  cle  fu  premiers  trov£c  en  Grece."  The  (Mord 
>ictionary  repudiates  the  possibility  of  "  grtnise  "  being  a  spurious 
singular  of  an  allciwd  plural  "  price,  and,  with  regard  to  the  poiw 
bility  of  "  grows  being  a  pfural  of  "  grow."  refers  to  Giraldas 
Cambrensis  (c.  I3I0),  Tofotr.  HA.  tpm  (Rdls)  v.  47:  "galUaia 
carripestrcs,  quas  vutcaritcr  grtdat  vocant." 

*lt  was  sureeskfuny,  though  with  much  troubte,  intradnccA  by 
Mr  Oscar  Dickson  on  a  tract  of  land  near  Gottenbun  in  Swedes 
iStimtiaJaffWjbrbtmdeu  tfya  Tidskrifl,  18&6,  p.  t^ttMtt. 
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aatiiieiits  of  Eunqie  and  Asia,  u  well  ■»  North  Amoica  froin 
tbc  Akntiu  Uaiwk  to  Newfoundland.  Tbe  red  grouie  indeed 
is  nrdy  or  never  foand  away  from  the  heather  on  which  chiefly 
it  sobuu;  while  the  wfllow-grouse  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
Wocid  Kena  to  prefer  the  shrubby  growth  of  beny-bearing 
|iUnt«  (YmtimhiM  and  otben)  that,  often  thickly  intcnpened 
vhh  wUlowB  and  Urches,  clothes  the  higher  levels  or  the  lower 
mminlain  iloprit  and  it  flourishes  In  the  New  World  where 
heather  scarcely  exbts,  and  a  '*  heath  "  ia  its  strict  sense  is 
ukDOWS.  It  is  true  that  the  willow-grouse  always  becomes 
white  in  winter,  which  the  red  grouse  never  does;  but  in  suminer 
tbcn  is  a  ooadderable  resemblance  between  the  two  species, 
the  cDck  wiUow-giouse  having  his  head,  neck  and  breast  of  nearly 
the  saiiK  rich  cbestnut-brown  as  his  Britbh  representative,  and, 
tlwosb  hit  back  be  lighter  in  colour,  as  is  also  the  wbcrie  plumage 
«f  hh  mate,  thu  it  found  in  the  red  grom.  In  other  reqiects  the 
two  ^ndea  IK  precisely  alike.  No  ^tinctioa  can  be  diKovcred 


Red  Grouse. 


b  their  voice,  their  eggs,  their  build,  nor  in  their  anatomical 
details,  so  far  as  these  have  been  investigated  and  compared.' 
Uotnxver,  the  red  grouse,  restricted  as  is  its  range,  varies  in 
(okiur  not  inconsiderably  according  to  locality. 
*  Tlxnigh  the  red  grouse  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  other 
tnembeis  of  the  ^nus  Lagopus,  become  white  in  winter,  Scotland 
pffMfMn  a  species  of  the  genus  which  docs.  This  Is  the  ptat- 
■igao,  L.  mntiu  or  L.  alpiniis,  which  differs  far  more  in  structure, 
ttaiion  and  habits  from  the  red  grouse  than  that  does  from  the 
arilb>w-grouse,  and  in  Scotland  is  far  less  abundant,  haunting 
•A  very  interesting  subject  for  dixussion  woirld  be  whether 
larrp^i  uotiau  or  L.  aJiui  ha*  varied  mo*t  from  the  common  slock 
ol  bath.  Looking  to  tbe  fact  that  the  former  is  the  only  ipccics  of 
the  genua  which  does  not  awime  white  clothing  in  wintur,  an 
evolMiioiutt  might  at  first  deem  the  variation  grvatciC  in  its  i:a-*; 
but  tbcB  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  species  of  Loioptii 
wUcb  tnni  wlAe  differ  la  that  iwpcct  from  all  other  groups  of  tbe 
isaily  7<tftiMmite*.  Funbcrmofc  every  species  of  Lat/tpn  <even 
L,  kmtxrut,  the  whitest  o(  all)  has  it*  first  set  of  rtmifes  Gouurea 
brown.  These  are  dropped  when  the  bird  is  about  half-grown,  and 
m  all  tlw  species  but  L.  koiUui  white  remiget  arc  then  prrxlucco. 
If  Ibtilflin  tbe  successive  phases  asMimnl  by  any  animal  in  the 
none  id  its  progvesa  (o  maturity  indiraie  the  phases  through  which 
the  sfrrW  has  psMed,  there  may  have  been  a  time  witen  all  tiie 
Iptrift  at  Itaptpiu  wore  a  brown  livery  even  when  adult,  and  the 
white  dresi  donned  'in  winter  has  been  impowl  upon  the  wearer* 


by  causes  that  can  be  easily  suggested.  The  white  ptutnaitc  of  the 
buds  of  this  group  protect*  them  from  danger  during  the  snows  of 
a  protracted  winter.  Bu:  the  red  gnniM,  mxlcad  of  perpetuating 
dimctly  the  more  ancient  properties  of  an  orit^in^l  latopui  ttut 
owkrwcnt  no  great  seasonal  change  of  plumage,  may  dcnvc  its 
iHcestiy  fiom  the  widely-ranging  wil1ow-grou<>e,  which  in  an  epoch 
cBmparaiively  recent  (in  the  geological  sense)  may  have  stocked 
Briuin,  ami  left  descendant*  that,  under  conditions  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  white  garb  would  tie  almost  fiial  to  the  prvscrv^ition 
of  tbe  species,  haw  reverted  (thoueh  doubtkss  with  some  modifica- 
timw)  w  n  companrive  hnmutabiBty  essentially  the  same  as  that 
fli  thn  priwnl  Ismpnfc 


only  the  highM  and  mott  buicn  mountains.  It  it  nid  to  have 
formerly  inhabited  both  Walct  and  Eo^and,  but  there  it  no 
evidence  of  its  appearance  in  Ireland.  On  tbe  continent  of 
Eurcqte  it  a  found  most  numerously  in  Norway,  but  at  an 
elevation  far  above  the  growth  of  trees,  and  it  occurs  on  tbe 
^renee*  and  on  tbe  Alps.  It  also  inbiiUts  northern  Riudn. 


In  North  America,  Greenland  and  Iceland  It  is  rcprcsRited  by  a 
very  nearly  allied  form— so  much  so  indeed  that  it  is  only  at 
certain  seasons  that  the  slight  difference  between  them  can  be 
detected.  This  form  is  the  £.  rupeslrh  of  authors,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  found  also  in  Siberia  (Ibis,  187Q,  p.  148].  Spitz- 
bcrgcn  is  inhabited  by  a  large  form  which  has  received  rccognt 


Blackcock. 


tioa  as  L.  htmleucitrui,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  chain  Ol 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  tenanted  by  a  very  distina  species,  tbe 
smallest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  2^  IttKuna, 
which  has  all  the  feathers  of  the  tail  while. 

The  bird,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  grouse  in  all  ttrictnen 
belongs  is  probably  ihc  Teirao  tctrix  of  Linnaeus — the  blackcodc 
and  greyhen,  as  the  sexes  arc  respectively  called.  It  is  distn* 
buied  over  most  of  the  heath-country  of  England,  except  in 
East  An^,  wbere  attempts  to  introduce  It  have  been  only 
partial^  tuccenful.  It  aho  Qocan  i&  H«Ca. 
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futtnUy  throufbout  ScotUikd,  thimh  dM  ta  OiluKy.  SbctUnd 
Of  tbc  Outer  Uebridet,  aor  in  InUad.  On  the  continem  of 
£unipe  it  has  ft  vcty  wide  rug^  and  it  extends  into  Sibccis. 
In  Geoifis  Us  place  i*.  taken  by  a  distina  q>ecies,  on  which  a 
Palish  naturalist  (i*/«e.ZMl.  SieUty,  t875,p.a67)baacoitfartcd 
the  name  9!  Tf  mMmkwkti.  Both  these  Unto  have  ntich  in 
common  with  their  larcer  congener  the  capenally  and  its  eastern 
repiesentative. 

Hie  qwcies  of  the  genus  B«aat»,  ot  which  llie  Eun^ean 
B.  tyhtttrU  is  the  type,  does  not  Inhabit  the  Brit&h  Islands. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  game-bird  that  comes  to  table. 
It  is  the  idituUe  oi  the  French,  the  Soselkukm  ot  Germans, 
and  Hjtrpt  of  Scandinavians.  Like  its  transatlantic  congener 

B.  MMfidhu,  the  niffed  grpuae  or  Inidi-paniidge  (of  which  there 
are  two  othier  local  fonns,  B.  uwibdlaida  and  B,  jafrtun),  it  u 
purely  a  forest-biid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  speaes  ot 
Canaet,  of  which  two  forms  are  found  in  America,  C.  etuwdetuu, 
the  spruce-partridge,  and  C.  JranUimi,  and  also  of  the  Siberian 

C.  faUifetmit.  Nearly  allied  to  these  birds  Is  the  group  known 
as  Dendrata put,  containing  three  large  and  line  forms  D.  ohama, 

D.  /iiiitinosiu,tnd  D.  ritharitom — all  peculiar  to  North  America. 
Then  there  are  Ccntrocercus  Hropkatiama,  the  sage-cock  of  the 
plains  of  Columlna  and  California,  and  Ptdioectlti,  the  sharp- 
tailed  gnuae,  with  its  two  forms,  A  pkasUtndiHS  and  P.  colum- 
Naiaa,  while  finally  Cupidoitia,  the  prairie-hen,  also  with  two 
local  forms,  C.  cupido  and  C.  pallidUincla,  is  a  bird  that  in  the 
Ui^led  States  of  America  possesses  considerable  economic  value, 
enormous  numbers  bong  consumed  there,  and  also  exported 
to  Europe. 

The  various  sorts  of  grouse  are  nearly  aU  Bsufcd  in  Elliot's  Mon»- 
V^ph  4|  Ik*  TttnomxHot,  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  American 
speciet  is  given  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridsway's  NvrOt  American 
Birds  (tit.  414-465).  See  also  Sbootikg.  (A.  N.) 

QBOV&  SIB  6B0BQB  (iSio-igoo),  English  writer  on  music, 
was  bom  at  Clapham  on  the  i^th  of  August  1810.  He  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  factory 
near  Glasgow.  In  1841  and  1845  he  was  employed  in  the  West 
Indies,  erecting  lightbouscs  in  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  In  1849 
be  became  secretary  to  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  and  In  185s  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  this  capacity  hb  natural  love  of  muuc  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  found  a  sidendid  opening,  and  he  threw 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  task  of  promoting  the  best 
music  of  all  schools  In  connexion  with  the  weddy  and  daily 
concerts  at  Sydenham,  which  hada  long  and  honourable  career 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  (afterwanls  Sir)  August  Manns. 
Without  Sir  George  Grove  that  eminent  cundiictot  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in  dinng  what  he  did  to  encourage  young  com- 
posers and  to  educate  the  British  public  in  music.  Grove's 
analyses  of  the  Beethoven  symi^ionics,  and  the  other  works 
presented  at  the  concerts,  set  the  pattern  of  what  such  things 
should  be;  and  it  was  as  1  result  of  these,  and  of  the  fact  that 
he  WIS  editor  of  Uactaillan't  Magaxin*  from  1868  to  1883,  that 
the  scheme  of  his  famous  Dictionary  oj  litisic  and  Umkians, 
published  from  187S  to  1889  <new  edition,  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller 
Haitland,  1904-1^),  was  conceived  and  executed.  Ris  own 
artides  in  that  work  on  Beethoven,  Menddaiohn  and  Schubert 
are  monuments  of  a  special  kind  of  learning,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  a  little  thrown  out  of  balance  owing  to  their  great 
length  is  hardly  to  be  regretted.  Long  beloie  tUs  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Di€tiM9ry  ttf  ike  Bitk,  and  had  promoted  the 
foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund:  On  a  Journey  to 
Vienna,  undertaken  in  the  company  of  his  lifelong  friend.  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  important  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
compositions  by  Schubert  was  made,  including  the  music  to 
ttesamttudt.  When  the  College  of  Music  was  founded  in 
iSSa  he  was  appointed  Its  first  dIrccKir,  receiving  the  honour  of 
kni^thood.  He  brought  the  new  institution  into  line  with  the 
most  tisefnl  European  conservatoriums.  On  the  completion  of 
the  new  buildings  in  1894  be  resigned  the  directorship,  but 
retained  an  active  Interest  In  the  institution  to  the  end  of  his 
Ale.  He  died  at  Sydenham  on  the  28th  of  Hay  1900. 

Hh  life,  a  most  ittererting  one,  was  written  by  Mr  Chariei  Graves. 

U.A.P.M.) 


OBOVB.  BHt  WIUUM  BOBBBT  (1811-1896),  EngUib  jn^ 
and  maaof  scieoce,  was  bomon  tba  iitbof  Ju^  iSii  at  Swuaea, 
South  Wales.  After  bdng  educi^  by  private  twtoc^  be  went 
to  Braaenose  College,  Oaferd,  where  he  took  an  ordinary  degree 
ini8]>.  Three  yeara  later  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  LtnailB'a 
Inn.  His  health,  however,  did  not  allow  Um  to  devote  himeU 
streououaly  to  practice,  and  he  ocoqiied  his  leisure  with  adsatlfic 
studies.  About  1839  be  coostrocted  the  plalinun-flac  voltaic 
cdl  th«t  bean  his  name,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  tbcae 
eshiMlod  the  elect rie  arc  light  in  the  London  Instittdioo, 
Ftnsbury  Circus.  The  result  was  that  In  1840  the  managers 
apptHnted  him  to  the  professorship  of  experimental  phBono^y, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  seven  yeaiB.  His  researches  dealt  soy 
largely  with  eloctro-cbemistiy  and  with  the  voltaic  cell,  oi  whk± 
he  invented  several  niietks.  One  of  these,  the  ^ov«  sa*- 
battery,  which  a  of  specif  interest  both  intrinsicaHy  and  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  secondary  batteries  now  in  use  for  the 
"  storage  "  of  dectridly,  was  based  on  his  observatiMi  that  a 
current  is  produced  by  a  couple  of  platinum  plates  standing 
In  acidulated  water  and  Immersed,  the  one  in  hydrogen,  the 
other  in  oxygen..  At  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Institution  be 
antidpated  the  electric  lighting  of  to-day  by  illuminating  the 
theatre  with  incandeKenl  ekclric  lamps,  tba  filaaaenls  being  of 
platinum  and  the  current  supplied  by  a  battery  of  hk  nitric  acid 
cells.  In  1846  he  published  Ids  famous  book  on  Tki  Corr^aHom 
0/  Pkytical  Forces,  the  leading  ideas  of  which  he  had  already 
put  forward  in  his  lectures:  its  fundamental  oonceptioo  was 
that  each  of  the  forccsof  nature— lig^  beat,  elcctrkity,  ftc. — b 
definitely  and  cquivalcntly  convertible  into  any  other,  and  that 
where  experiment  does  not  ^ve  the  full  equivalent,  it  is  became 
the  initiaj  force  has  been  dissipated,  not  lost,  by  conversion  into 
other  unrccogniied  forces.  In  the  same  year  he  received  a  Rt^a] 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  fall  Bakerian  leaoR  on 
"  Certain  ^wnomena  of  volule  ignition  and  the  decompontioB 
of  water  Into  Its  constituent  gases."  In  18M  be  presided  over 
the  British  Associatlonat  itaNottin|^uun  meeting  and  ddivered 
an  address  on  the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena.  But  while  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  sdenti£c  rcseardi,  his  legal  work  was  not 
ne^ected,  and  hto  practice  Increased  so  great^  that  In  1855  be 
beameaQ.C.  Oneoftbebcst-knowncaaeslnwUchbeappeared 
as  an  advocate  was  that  of  William  Polnwr,  the  Rugcley  poisona, 
whom  he  defended.  In  1871  he  was  nude  a  judge  ^the  ComnH» 
Pleas  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  remained  on  the 
bench  till  18S7.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ist  oi  August  1896. 

A  aelcctian  of  his  scientiiic  papers  is  riven  in  tlie  nsth  cdldoa  oC 
Tie  CorrtlatioH  of  Physical  Forai,  pubUsbed  in  1874. 

OBOVE  (O.E.  sra/',cf.  O.E.  pafa,  brushwood,  later  "  gresvc  "; 
the  word  does  not  appear  in  any  other  Teutonic  language,  and 
the  ATflif  Bngfish  Diciiotwy  finds  no  Indo-European  root  to 
which  it'  can  be  referred;  Skeat  considers  it  connected  with 
"  grave,"  to  cut,  and  finds  the  original  meaning  to  be  n  glade 
cut  through  a  wood),  a  small  group  or  cluster  of  trees,  growing 
naturally  and  forming  something  smaller  than  a  wood,  orptanted 
in  particular  shapes  or  for  particular  purposes,  in  a  puk,  Sc. 
Groves  have  been  conncctcid  with  religious  worship  from  tbe 
earliest  times,  and  in  many  parts  of  India  every  village  bat  iu 
sacred  group  of  trees.  For  tbe  connexion  of  lefi^oo  wrltb  aacied 
groves  see  TUe-Wokssif. 

The  word  "  grove  "  was  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Authorixed 
Venion  the  Bible  to  trandate  two  Hebrew  words:  (i)  '(iJU,  as 
inCea.  Kxl.  33,  and  1  Sam.  xxil  6:  thia  is  rishily  given  in  the 
lievised  Vcruon  a*  "  tamariak (3)  oiWua  in  many  places 
tfaroutbout  tbe  Old  TesUunent.  Here  the  traailstora  followed  rbe 
Septuaeint  aXm  and  the  Vulgzte  Uic«*.  The  'ithtrih  vai  a 
wooden  post  erected  at  the  Caoaanitish  places  of  workup,  aad  also 
by  tlie  altar*  of  Yah  web.   It  may  have  icpretented  a  tree. 

GROZHTl.  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  North  Caucasia, 
in  the  province  of  Terek,  on  the  Zunzha  river,  82  m.  by  roilN.E. 
of  Vladikavkaz,  on  the  railway  to  Petrovsk.  There  are  naphtha 
wells  dose  by.  Tbe  fortifkatlons  were  constructed  in  1819. 
Pop.  (1897)  15,599,  _ 

OBDB,  tbe  larva  of  an  insect,  a  catetfnUar,  niggoL  Tbc 
word  is  formed  from  the  verb  "  to  grub,"  to  dig,  bnsk  up  the 
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■uface  «f  the  grauiu],  and  deu  of  stumps,  roots,  mteda,  Ac. 
According  to  the  New  English  DUUon<iry,  "  grub  "  may  be 
referred  to  «n  abluit  vxriant  of  the  Old  Teutonic  grab-,  10  dig, 
cf.  "  grave."  Skeet  {Etym.  Dkt.  1898)  refers  it  rather  to  the  root 
Men  in  "  grope,"  "  gnb,"  Itc,  the  original  meaning  "  to  search 
Ibr."  The  earliest  quotation  of  the  slang  use  of  the  word  in  the 
icnK  of  food  in  the  ffao  English  Dictionary  a  dated  1659  from 
AMtiaU  Potmt,  Ballads,  kc,  Percy  Society  Publications.  "  Gnib- 
sUeet,"  as  a  collective  term  for  needy  haclL-writera,  dates  from 
the  ijtboe&tuiy  anditdue  to  the  name  of  astreet  near  Moorfields, 
Londan,  now  Hilton  Stitct,  which  was  a»  Johnson  says  **  much 
i^nhitcd  Iqr  wiitenof  snuU  historiesidictfauiarici  and  tcBqnraqr 


•RUBER.  iOHAHH  GOTTFRIED  (1774-1850,  German  critic 
and  lUeraiy  htstorjan,  was  bom  at  Naumburg  on  the  Soale,  on 
the  3^h  of  Noven^ier  1774.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
town  school  of  Naumburg  and  the  university  of  Leipiig,  after 
which  he  resided  successively  at  Giittiogen,  Leipzig,  Jena  and 
Weimar,  occupying  himself  partly  in  teaching  and  partly  in 
various  literary  enterprises,  and  enjoying  in  Wcinur  the  friend- 
ship of  Herder,  Wieland  and  Goelbe.  In  iSii  he  was  appointed 
piofcsMr  at  thie  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  after  the  division 
ci  Ssaony  be  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  Berlin  to  negotiate  the 
tmion  of  the  univcnity  of  Wittenberg  with  that  of  Halle.  After 
the  union  was  effected  he  became  in  1815  professor  of  philosophy 
U  Halle.  He  was  associated  with  Jobann  Samuel  Etsch  in  the 
cditoiship  of  the  great  work  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie  der  Witsen- 
tUtafim  nnd  KMnsU;  and  after  the  death  of  Etsch  he  continued 
the  fint  section  from  vol.  Kviii.  to  vd.  liv.  He  also  succeeded 
Ettch  in  the  editotship  of  the  Allgemtina  LUeratuneUung.  He 
died  ea  the  7th  of  August  1851. 

Gniber  was  the  author  of  a  lar^e  number  of  worka.  the  jMincIpal 
ef  which  are  Ckarakleriilik  Herderi  (Lciprig,  1605),  in  conjunclian 
with  Johann  T.  L-  Dana  (1769-1851),  afterwards  profi.nor  of 
Ihrakisy  at  lena:  Gesfhiehle  dtt  menschlitluH  Geschlethtt  (1  vols., 
leipaa.  iBoo};  Wdrterbutk  dtr  allHaisiscken  ilylhtiogie  (3  vols.. 
Weimar,  iSio-iBiJ) ;  Wittamit  Ltben  (1  parts,  Wdmar.  1815-lSrt). 
shI  Kliittocks  L&e*  (Weimar,  1633).  He  also  edited  Wtelaod's 
inttfwA«  Vfitkt  (Leipzig,  1818-1838J. 

GROHBACH.  WILHBUI  VOK  (1503-1567),  Geman 
adventurer,  cUefty  known  through  his  connexion  with  the 
I0«alkd  "  Gmratiach  feuds  "  iGrumtaekseMe  Handel),  the  last 
attempt  of  the  German  knights  to'  destroy  the  power  of  the 
toritorial  princes.  A  member  <rf  an  old  Franconian  family, 
he  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  June  1503,  and  having  passed  some 
timeat  the  court  of  Casimir,  prince  of  Bayrcuth  (d.  1537),  fought 
ipittU  the  peasants  during  the  rising  in  1534  and  1535-  About 
1540  Grumbach  became  associated  with  Albert  Aldbiades,  the 
(Brbulent  prince  of  Bayteuth,  whom  he  served  both  in  peace 
and  war.  After  the  conduaion  of  the  peace  of  Passau  In  155s, 
Crambach  assisted  Albert  in  his  career  of  plunder  in  Franconla 
•ad  was  thus  able  to  take  some  re%-eoge  upon  his  enemy,  Melchior 
fOB  Zobel,  bishop  of  WUriburg.  As  a  landholder  Grumbach 
was  ■  vassal  of  the  bishops  of  Wflnbutg,  and  bad  held  office 
u  the  court  of  Conrad  of  Bibra,  who  was  faisbop  fnm  1540 
to  IS44.  When,  however,  Zobd  was  chosen  to  succeed  Conrad 
the  harmonious  relations  between  lord  and  vassal  were  quickly 
disturbed.  Unable  to  free  himself  and  bis  associates  from  the 
taaenlnty  of  tbe  bidtop  by  appealing  to  the  imperial  courts  he 
dedded  10  adopt  more  violent  measares,  and  hi»  friendship  with 
ABwrt  wu  very  mWceaUe  in  this  connexton.  Albert's  career, 
however,  was  checked  by  his  defeat  at  Sievershauscn  in  July 
I5S3  and  bis  subsequent  flight  into  France,  and  the  bishop  took 
advantage  of  this  aute  of  affairs  to  seize  Grumbacb's  lands. 
Tbe  ki^bt  obtained  an  order  of  restitution  from  tbe  imperial 
CDWt  of  Justice  {ttOckskammertfTitka,  but  he  was  unable  to 
carry  this  Into  effect;  and  in  April  1558  some  of  his  partisans 
sctod  and  kitkd  the  bishop.  Grumbach  declared  he  was 
insooat  of  this  clime,  but  his  story  was  not  believed,  and  he 
fhd  to  PniMfe  RetumtBg  to  Germany  be  pleaded  his  cause  In 
penoB  befbn  tbe  diet  at  Augsburg  fn  1  s  S9<  l»>t  witbout  success. 
HenvUo  be  bad  fMmd  a  new  patron  in  John  Frederfck, 


to  Bumndec  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  Albertine  branch  of  Us 
family.  Chafing  under  this  deprivation  the  duke  listened 
readily  to  Grumbach^  plans  for  recovering  the  lost  dignity, 
induding  a  general  rising  of  the  German  knighu  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  Magical  charms  were 
employed  against  the  duke's  enemies,  and  comnuinicatums 
from  angels  were  invented  which  helped  to  stir  up  the  seal  of 
the  people.  In  1563  Grumbach  attacked  WUrzburg,  seized  and 
plundered  the  dty  and  compelled  the  chapter  and  the  bislx^  to 
restore  his  lands.  He  was  consequently  placed  under  the 
imperial  ban,  but  John  Frederick  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  tbe 
emperor  MaT^miliTi  IL  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  him. 
Meanwhile  Grumbach  sought  to  compass  the  assassination  of  tbe 
Saxon  elector,  Augustus;  [Hoclamations  were  issued  calling 
for  assistance;  and  alliances  both  without  and  within  Germany 
were  conduded.  In  November  1566  John  Frederick  was  placed 
under  the  ban,  which  had  bc«i  renewed  against  Grumbach 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  Augustus  marched  against  Gotha. 
^sistance  was  not  forthcoming,  and  a  mutiny  led  to  ihccaphula- 
tion  of  tbe  town.  Grumbach  was  delivered  to  his  foes,  and, 
after  being  tortured,  was  executed  at  Gotha  on  the  iSth  of  April 
1567. 

See  F.  Ortloff,  CatkidU  dtr  GmmiKliKU*  Bindd  (leaa, 
1668-1870),  and  j.  Volgt,  WHMm  mm  Crwuiaeh  md  srina  HMd 
(Leipng.  1846-1847). 

QBUHBHTUll,  an  andent  town  in  tbe  centre  of  Lucania, 
33  m.  S.  of  Potenlia  hy  the  direct  road  through  Anxia,  and  53  m. 
by  the  Via  Herculia,  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  a  road  eastward 
to  Heradea.  It  seems  10  have  been  a  native  Lucaniao  town, 
not  •  Greek  setltcment.  In  315  bx.  tbe  Carthaginian  general 
Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls,  and  in  307  b.c.  Hannibal 
made  it  his  headquarters.  In  the  Social  War  it  appears  as  a 
Strang  fortress,  and  seems  to  have  been  held  by  both  sides  at 
different  tines.  It  became  •  cokniy,  perhapa  in  the  time  of 
Sulhi,  at  latest  under  Augustus,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  some 
importance.  Its  site,  identified  by  Holsic  from  the  description 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Lavcrius,  is  a  ridge  on  the  rj^t  bank 
of  the  Adris  (Agri)  about  1960  ft.  above  sea-levd,  i  m.  below 
the  modem  Saponara,  which  Ucs  much  higher  (1533  ft).  Ita 
ruins  (all  of  the  Roman  period)  include  those  of  a  large  amphi- 
theatre (arena  105  by  197  ft.),  the  only  one  in  Lticaoia,  except 
that  at  Paestum.  There  are  a^  remains  of  a  theatiei  Inscrip- 
tions record  the  rqulr  of  iu  town  walls  and  the  constmctioa 
of  thenmu  (of  which  remains  were  found)  in  57-51  s.c.,  the 
constraction  in  43  n.C,  of  a  portico,  remains  of  which  may  be 
seen  along  an  ancient  road,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road, 
which  traversed  Grumentum  from  S.  to  N. 

See  F.  P.  Caput!  in  N^isit  degfi  scm  (1877),  139,  and  G.  Patroni. 
sW.(l897)l8a  (T.A&} 

GR01I.  Hams  Baiodng  (c  1470-1545),  commonly  called 
GrUn,  a  German  painter  of  the  age  of  DUrcr,  was  bom  at  GmUnd 
in  Swabia,  and  speot  the  greater  pan  of  his  Ufc  at  Strassbutg  and 
Freiburg  in  fireisgau.  The  earliest  pictures  assigned  to  Mm  an 
altarpteoea  with  the  monogram  H.  B.  Interlaced,  and  the  date 
of  1496,  in  the  monastery  chapel  of  Llchtenthol  near  Bajea. 
Another  eaHy  work  is  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
drawn  in  1501  on  a  leaf  of  a  sketch-book  now  in  the  print-room  at 
Carbrube.  The  "MartyrdomofStSebastian"and  the  "Epiphany" 
(Berlin  Museum),  fruits  of  his  labour  In  1507,  were  painted  for 
tbe  mufcet-diwch  of  Halle  In  Saxony.  In  1509  Grttn  purchased 
the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Strassburg,  and  resided  there  till  15 13, 
when  he  moved  to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  There  he  began  a 
series  of  large  oompoutions,  which  he  finished  in  1516,  and  placed 
ontbehighaharofiheFMbuigcatbedtal.  He  purchased  anew 
the  freedom  Strassburg  In  1517,  tcslded  in  that  dty  as  his 
domicile,  and  died  a  member  of  its  great  town  council  1545- 

Though  nothing  is  known  of  Gilln's  youth  and  education, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  his  style  that  he  was  no  Uranger  to 
tbe  school  of  which  Durer  was  the  chief.  GmOnd  is  but 
50  m.  distant  on  dtber  from  Angsbufg  and  Nurembeis. 
Griin's  prints  were  otltn  mistaken  for  those  of  Dttrer;  and 
DOnr  himself  was  wcU  iBpeatoMtA  ^nJii  CWI^x  ^ww*«** 
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Dcring  these  yean  be  was  preaching  against  ratlooalism  to  an 

sihusiistic  congrcgaiioD  in  Copenhagen,  but  he  accepted  in 
-Sii  the  country  living  of  Praeild,  only  to  return  to  tbe  mcttopt^ 
'J*  year  after.  lo  1815  he  published  a  pamrMet,  TktCkurdt'i 
Stifiy,  against  H.  N.  Clausen,  who  was  professor  ol  theology  in 
^  Lhc  university  of  Copenhagen.  Gnindtvig  was  publicly  proK- 
j  cn:ed  and  fined,  and  for  seven  years  he  was  forbidden  to  preach, 
TOSS  which  be  spent  in  publishing  a  collection  of  his  theological 
works,  in  paying  two  visits  to  England,  and  in  studying  Anglo- 
Suoo.  In  1831  he  obtained  permission  to  preach  again,  and  is 
tSjg  he  became  print  of  the  workhouse  church  of  Vartov 
bo^Htal,  Copenhagen,  a  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 
In  1837-1841  he  publbhcd  Songs  for  tkt  Danish  Church,  a  rich 
collection  of  sacred  poetry;  in  183S  he  brought  out  a  selection 
of  early  Scandinavian  verse;  in  1840  he  edited  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  of  the  Phoenix,  with  a  Danish  translation.  He 
visited  England  a  third  time  in  1S43.  From  1844  until  after  tha 
first  German  war  Grundtvig  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
politics.  In  1S61  he  rccci^-ed  the  titular  ranlc  of  bishop,  but 
without  a  sec.  He  went  on  writing  occasional  poems  till  1866, 
and  preached  in  the  Vartov  every  Sunday  until  a  month  before 
his  death.  His  preaching  attracted  large  congregations,  and  he 
soon  had  a  following.  His  hymn-book  effected  a  great  change 
in  Danish  church  services,  substituting  the  hymns  of  the  national 
poets  for  tbe  slow  measures  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  his  theology  was  the  substitution  of  the 
authority  of  the  "  living  word  "  for  tbe  apostolic  commentaries, 
and  he  desired  to  see  each  congregation  a  practically  independent 
community.  His  patriotism  was  almost  a  part  of  bis  rdigioi^ 
and  he  established  popular  schools  where  the  national  poetry 
and  history  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction. 
His  followers  ore  known  as  Grundlvigians.  He  was  married  three 
times,  the  last  time  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  died  on  the 
ind  of  September  1873.  Grundtvig  boMs  a  imique  position  in 
the  literature  of  his  country;  he  has  been  styled  the  Danish 
Carlyle.  He  was  above  all  things  «  man  of  aaion,  not  an  artist; 
and  the  fermles)  vehemence  of  his  writings,  which  have  had  « 
great  influence  over  his  own  countrymen,  is  hardly  agreeable 
or  intelligible  to  a  foreigner.  The  best  of  his  poetical  works  were 
publbbed  in  a  selection  (7  vols.,  1880-18S9)  by  bis  eldest  son, 
Svend  Hcnkb  Grundtvig  (1814-1883),  who  was  an  authority  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  and  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
old  Danish  poetry  {Danmarkt  gamk  Folkeriser,  1853-1883, 
S  vols.;  completed  in  1891  by  A.  drib). 

His  correspondence  with  Ineemann  wai  edited  by  S.  Grundtvig 
(iJMi);  h» corfcspondence  witb  Chriitian  Molbcchby  L.  Schriider 
(iWSi;  m  bIm  r.  Winkei  Horn,  CrMadttigs  Lit  ^  Qjtrming  0883): 
and  an  ankle  by  F.  Nicbcn  in  Bricka's  Dansk  Biop^sk  tuxtkem. 

GRUHDY.STDHET  (1848-  „  English  dramatbl,  was  born 
at  Manchester  on  the  ijrd  of  March  1848,  son  of  Alderman 
Charles  Sydney  Cnindy.  He  was  educated  at  Owens  College^ 
Manchester,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1869,  practising  in 
Manchester  lutil  1876.  His  farce,  A  Little  Change,  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1S71.  He  became  well  known 
as  an  adapter  of  plays,  among  his  early  successes  in  this  direction 
being  The  SnmAaU  (Strand  Thealrc,  1879)  from  Oscar,  eu  U 
mari  qmi  Uamft  ta  femne  by  MM.  Scribe  and  Dnvcrgne,  and 
/m  Himour  Bound  (1880)  from  Scribe's  UiK  CAotae.  In  1887 
he  made  a  popular  success  with  The  Bdls  0/  Haslemn,  written 
with  Mr  II.  PeitiU  and  produced  at  the  Adelphi.  In  1889-1890 
he  produced  two  ingenious  original  comedies,  A  While  Lia 
(Court  Theatre)  and  A  Pool's  ParodlSl  (Gaiety  Theatre),  which 
had  been  played  two  years  earlier  at  Greenwich  as  The  Uoust- 
Trap.  These  were  followed  by  50wiM{^Ae  IVtnd  (Comedy,  1&93), 
An  Old  Jem  (Garritk,  1894),  and  by  an  adaptation  of  Octave 
FeuiIlet'sifonJ;0yeas<l  finnrAo/ t'to/elf  (Haymarket,  1894).  In 
1894  be  produced  The  Ntw  IVoman  and  The  Starts  efllu  Kng', 
in  1S95,  The  Crtalest  «/  Tht$e,  played  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre;  The  IkgcneraUs  (Haymarket,  1899), 
and  A  Dehl  of  Honour  (St  James's  iQOo).  Among  Mr  Grundy's 
moat  successful  adaptations  were  t  he  charming  Fair  o/  SpfttaeUt 
(890)  from  Idt  PttiU  Oitaux  of  UM.  Lafaiche  and 
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IMKBfcr.  Oikm  wm  A  J>M  (Hsymnlwt,  iBg*) 

Ann  £•  5tenl  ^  fa  torawM,  1  mdodnau  by  HM.  BuRwcfc  Mtd 
Otnvin;  MarrUgt  oj  ContenUnoi  (Hftynuuket,  1897)  fran 
Un  Mvimtt  LauU  XV,  by  Alei.  Dumu,  p«re,  Tk*  Sihtr 
Xwy  (Her  UtJnty'iL  1897)  hom  Ut  K a«  <le  BtUfiOt,  ud  TAs 
Jrw^HCHT*  (i8gQ)  nam  the  mm  author's  novd;  Frvete  Mi 
PHIb  (H^murkct,  1909)  from  the  IMgU  dtfUstA  UM.  Scribe 
•ad  LqpnivC;  The  Carim  of  lAts  (St  Jsines^  Tbeitfe,  190(4)' 
from  Hr  Jiutua  Miles  Poimm'*  novd;  BwAmm  it  Stuiutf 
(Hli  Ms|Ht/s  nwctret  1905),  k  ntber  tmt  adiptMioii  fmn 
Odavtt  Mrtwsu^  Itt  Afaim  ma  k$  «/*frw;  ud  Tk*  IHplv- 
iMto  (Itoytlty  niettre.  1905)  from  l»  AwAw  m«  yntx, 
bSrUbiebe. 

aRVKBT,  MBI.  the  naiDe  of  an  imaKtnurjr  English  chftTMter, 
wbo  tjiplfiea  tb«  ditdpUany  contral  of  th«  conventitHwl "  pio- 
|mM1m  "  o(  HdMy  over  conduct,  tho  tyrunlnl  picMiin  of 
tb»  opinion  of  neigtaboun  on  th«  acta  of  othen.  Tht  nsme 
appean  in  a  pisy  of  Tbomts  Hortu,  Sptid  tkt  Pltv^  (179^)^ 
in  whicfa  one  of  the  cbuacters.  Dune  Aabfield,  coBtionally  refers 
ta  what  her  netghboor  His  Grundy  will  wy  at  the  criterioa 
of  ic^ecUbiKty.  Hii  Gnuidy  b  aot  a  chuactcr  in  Um  frf^Tt 
but  if  aUnd  of  **  Mn  Harrta  "  to  Dame  Ashfield. 

QIUMBR,  OOTTUEB  nWUin  <tTi7-i77S),  the  author  of 
the  fint  connected  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  1DOW7 
CDouataina  <A  Switzerland.  His  father,  Johann  Raddf  Gmner 
(1680-17(1),  was  pastor  <tf  Traehselw»ld,  in  the  Bernese 
Emmenthal  (1705),  and  later  (1715)  of  Bu^dorf,  and  a  great 
collector  of  information  letati&g  to  hutorical  and  adentific 
Biattaa;  his  great  Tkuaunu  lopopaphico^iitoriatt  Mims 
aticHit  Benunsis  (4  vtAa.  folio,  1719-1730)  still  remains  in  US., 
but  ia  i7ja  he  published  a  small  work  entitled  Ddicia4  mrbis 
Arwoe,  while  he  possessed  an  extensive  cabinet  of  natural 
history  objects.  Naturally  such  tastes  had  a  great  in&ueoce 
on  the  mind  of  his  son,  who  was  bom  at  TrachselwaM,  and 
eduCMod  by  his  father  and  at  the  Latin  school  at  Burgdorf,  not 
golngto  Berne  much  before  1736,  when  he  published  a  dIsserUtlon 
on  the  ase  of  fire  by  the  heathen.  In  1739  he  qualified  as  a 
Botaiy,  in  1741  became  the  archivist  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  in 
1743  accompanied  Prince  Christian  of  Anhslt-Schaumburg  to 
Sloia  and  the  university  of  Halle.  He  returned  to  hts  native 
land  before  1749,  when  he  obtained  a  post  at  Thorberg,  being 
tnuuferred  in  1764  to  Landshut  and  Fraufaninnen.  It  was  In 
1760  that  he  published  in  3  vols,  at  Berne  his  chief  work,  Di€ 
Biff^t*  ^  SckwaertoHdM  (bad  French  trandatloa  by  M. 
de  KCralio,  Paris,  1770).  The  fint  two  volumes  are  filled  by 
a  detdled  descriptlOD  of  Uw  snowy  Swiss  mountains,  based  not 
■o  nuch  on  penooal  experience  as  on  older  woriu,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  oommunlcations  received  by  Gruner  from 
nameroos  Mends;  the  third  volume  deab  with  glaciers  In 
general,  and  tbeir  varlons  imperties.  Though  in  many  respects 
imperfect,  Gmner's  book  sums  up  all  that  was  known  on  the 
aubiect  in  his  day,  and  farms  the  starting-point  for  later  writers. 
The  illustrations  are  very  curious  and  lotcresting.  In  1778  he 
republtsfanJ  (nomlnsSy  in  London,  really  at  Berne)  much  of 
tbe  information  contained  In  his  larger  work,  but  thrown  into 
the  form  of  letters,  suppoaed  to  be  written  Ip  1776  from  various 
^wts,'  under  the  title  ol  Jbsna  dnrch  He  nurhrMitttm  Ce%endeH 
jyefage*tr(a  vols.).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

QROHBWAU),  HATHIA8.  The  accounts  which  are  gfven  of 
diis  German  painter,  a  native  of  AschzfFcnbnrg,  are  curiously 
contradictory.  Between  isiSand  t£30,ftcctirdingtostatements 
adopted  by  Waagen  and  Passavant,  be  was  commisrioaed  1^ 
Albert  Braadenbiirg,  dector  and  archbishop  of  Haini,  to 
produce  an  altar|dece  for  the  coUe^te  church  of  St  Maurice 
and  Mary  Magdalen  at  Ballc  on  the  Saale;  and  he  acquitted 
binuelf  of  this  duty  with  such  devemess  that  the  prelate  In 
after  years  caused  the  picture  to  be  rescued  from  the  Reformers 
and  bought  back  to  Ascbaffenburg.  From  one  of  the  diurchcs 
of  that  dty  it  was  taken  to  the  Pinakotbek  of  Munich  in  1836. 
It  represents  St  Maurice  and  Mary  Magdalen  betwceta  fwir 
saints,  and  displays  a  style  so  marked^  characteristic,  and  so 
tika  that  of -LuGU  Cranacb.  that  Waaicen  was  Induced  t»  call 


QrOBmU  Oaoacfa's  master.  Re  also  traced  the  same  hand 
aad  tecfadcd  encatkm  la  tbe  great  altaipleces  of  Aaaaberg 
and  HeJIbrona,  and  in  various  panels  exhibited  ia  the 
of  Mains,  Darautadt,  Aachaffeoburg,  Vieaaa  aad  Berlin.  A 
later  race  of  crttfci,  dedfadng  to  accept  the  autenenu  of  %agtn 
and  Pntsavant,  alEim  that  there  Is  no  ikcaflMataiy  evidenca  to 
connect  GrOMMaU'vitb  the  pictnies  of  HsUe  ud  Aaaaberg, 
and  they  qmte  Sandiart  aad  Bciahard  JoMa  of  Straadiurg 
to  sbow  that  OrOnewald  b  tbe  painter  of  ^ctvrei  of  a  diSeteat 
dass.  Tb^  prove  that  ho  finbbed  beCoro  1S16  tbe  bige  altar- 
fdece  of  baenbdm,  at  present  ia  tin  nwseaa  U  CoiiaBr,  and 
starting  f rom  t  tMse  prendses  they  connect  tbe  artist  with  Altdorfer 
and  DOnr  to  the  exdusion  of  Cranadu '  That  a  native  d(  ^ 
PalatlnaU  should  have  been  asked  to  execute  i»ctuies  for  a 
church  in  Saxony  can  scarcely  be  accounted  strange,  since  we 
observe  that  Baas  BaUnag  (Grfla)  was  entrusted  with 
mbrioBoftMshiad.  Butthst  a  painter  of  Aachalfenbutgabaald 
dlq>lay  the  style  of  Cranacb  b  strange  and  Indeed  Incredible, 
unless  veached  for  by  fintKlsssevidence.  In  tUscase  documents 
are  altogetber  wanting,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  is  beyond 
iho  ^xmUmiy  «<  doiAt,  aven  aecccdbig  to  WaagCB,  that  the 
abarpfecs  of  bsenhelm  b  Um  aeatlmt  of  a  nan  iriwsc  teacUag 
was  altogetber  dUterent  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  pictuna 
of  Halle  and  Annabcrg.  The  altarpiece  of  Issenheim  b  a  fine 
and  powerful  work,  completed  as  local  records  show  before 
t5i6braSwabiaB,wboaadiarlngi«sh|ngmaffcfadiathelollowed 
the  traditions  of  Martin  Schongaim,  and  came  onder  tbe  ia^ 
fluence  of  Altdorfer  and  DBrer.  As  a  work  of  art  the  altari^eca 
is  important,  being  a  poliplych  of  deven  paneb,  a  carved  central 
shrine  covered  with  a  double  set  of  wings,  and  two  side  pieces 
containing  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  the  hermits  Anthony 
and  Paul  in  converse,  the  Virgin  adored  by  Angels,  theResurreo- 
tion,  the  Annunciation,  the  Cnidfixion,  St  Sebastian,  St  Anthony, 
and  the  Marys  wailing  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ.  The  author 
of  these  compositions  is  also  the  painter  of  a  series  of  mono- 
chromes described  by  Sandrart  in  the  Dominican  convent,  and 
now  in  part  in  tbe  Saalhof  at  Frankfort,  and  a  Resurrection  In 
the  museum  of  Basd,  registered  in  Amerbach's  inventory  as 
the  work  of  Grfinewald. 

ORVTBR  (or  GBoyriaE),  JAN  [1560-1617),  a  critic  and 
scholar  of  Dutch  parentage  by  hu  father's  side  and  En^h  by 
hb  mother's,  was  bom  at  Antmrp  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1560.  To  avoid  relisjous  persecution  hb  parents  while  he  was 
still  young  came  to  England;  and  for  some  years  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  went  to  Ldden,  where 
hegraduatedM.A.  In  1586  be  was  appointed  pnrfessot  of  hbtoiy 
at  Wittenberg,  but  as  be  refused  to  subscribe  the  /prmtUa  eow 
cordiae  he  was  unable  to  retain  hb  office.  From  1589  to  1592 
he  taught  at  Rostock,  alter  which  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
in  1602  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
at  Hddelberg  on  the  20lh  ol  September  1617. 

Gruter's  chief  worka  were  his  ItucTiptunrt  anUquae  fotiut  orbit 
Ronani  (3  vols.,  Hddelberg,  r603),  and  Lampat,  tivt  fax  ortiMa 
WtttaKwm  (7  vi^,  Frankfort,  i6(n-t634). 

OftUYBBE  (Ger.  Creytn),  a  district  in  the  aouth-eastcra 
portion  of  tbe  Swiss  cantoa  of  Fribourg,  famed  for  its  cattia 
anditadietae,aed  the  original  home  of  the  "  Rans  des  Vadua," 
the  mdody  Iqr  which  the  herdsmen  call  their  cows  home  at 
milking  time.  It  b  compoaed  of  tbe  middle  rea^  (from  Hrat- 
bovon  to  beyond  BuBe)  of  the  Serine  or  Saane  vifflty,  with  its 
tribotary  gbns  of  the  Hongrb  (left),  the  Jogne  (right)  aod  tbe 
TrCme  (left),  and  b  a  delightful  pastoral  region  (ia  1901  it 
contained  i7,3<94  cattle).  It  forms  aa  adminlstrativ*  district 
of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  its  popalstion  fa  tgoo  btliv  t3|l(ii 
mainly  FreiKh-speaklng  and  Romanists.  Frota  Mratbovoa 
(rr  m.  by  rail  from  Bulle)  there  ore  moantaln  railways  lead- 
ing S.W.  past  Lcs  Avants  to  Montreua  (14  m.),  and  E.  up  the 
Serine  vaUey  post  Chitcau  d'Oex  to  Saanea  or  Gcasenay  (14  n.), 
aad  by  a  tunad  bdow  a  low  paaa  to  tbe  Siwao  vaU^  and  l^dea 
ontheLakeofThua.  Tbe  modem  caf^  of  tbe  diiUfct  b  U« 
small  town  of  BuBe  (Ger.  Ball],  with  a  lith-oentufy  cABtle  and  b 
1900  3330  infaaUtanta.  FKaeh-qieakbv  and  KoBUwitta*  But 
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the  hiilorkal  c^ul  b  the  very  pEduiaqufl  little  town  of 
CniyifM  (which  keeps  it!  final "  s  "inontertodistuisuish  it  fiom 
the  dutrict),  perched  on  a  steep  bill  (5.E.  of  Bulle)  above  the 
kit  btpk  of  the  Suine,  tod  at  a  hdght  of  3713  't>  above  the 
leaAvtL  It  ii  only  acccsnUe  by  a  rough  cairiacc  road,  and 
boasU  of  a  very  fine  old  caule,  at  the  foot  of  which  » the  ■olitaiy 
■tieet  of  the  town,  which  in  1900  bad  1389  inhabitants. 

The  castle  waa  the  ttat  of  tbe  counts  of  the  Gruyire,  who  are 
fint  mentioned  in  1073.  Tbe  name  is  said  to  come  from  the 
word  gmyer,  meaning  tbe  officer  of  woods  and  forests,  but  the 
counts  bore  tbe  canting  arms  of  a  crane  (put),  which  arc  seen 
all  over  the  castle  and  tbe  town.  That  valiant  family  ended 
(in  the  legitimate  line)  with  Count  Michel  (d.  1575)  whose  extra- 
vagaoce  and  consequent  indebtedneu  coa^Ilcd  him  in  1J55  to 
mU  hb  domains  to  Bern  and  Fribourg.  Bern  toolt  the  un>er 
Satine  valley  (it  uill  keeps  Saanen  at  its  head,  but  in  1798  lost 
the  ^ys  d'En-Haut  to  the  canton  dn  Uman,  wUch  in  iSoj 
became  the  canton  of  Vaud).  Fiiboiug  took  tbe  rest  <rf  the 
county,  which  it  added  to  BuUe  aod  Albeuve  (tak«n  in  jsj?  from 
tbe  bishop  of  Lausanne),  and  to  tbe  lordship  of  Jana  in  the  Jsun 
or  Jogne  vaUey  (b<»is'>t  in  1501-1304  frost  its  li»ds),  in  order  to 
form  the  present  administrative  diitdct  of  Giuyire,  which  is 
not  coextensive  with  tbe  histodcal  county  of  dut  name. 

See  the  materials  collected  by  f .  J.  Hisely  and  publUbed  in  wc- 
ccsMve  vds.  of  Ibe  Mmoira-ti  JocimtnU  de  l»  snUu  remandt . . . 
iuni.  i  rkia.  (tSsO;  HtHoin  (1  vola.,  i85»-lS57);  and  Uonu' 
menti  it  nitbnn  (a  voU.,  iM7-iS69);  KTV.  von  Boosterten, 
Brit}*  doer  tin  Mckwti*.  UUknland  <i78r)  (Ene.  trana^  1784);  J. 
Retcbk<^  la  Gruyir*  iUtutrit  (1B90).  scq.;  H.  Raemy,  La  CruyM 
(1867) ;  and  Let  Atpei  frihourteaiitt,  by  many  authors  (LauttDac, 
1908).  (W.A.B.C.) 

QBYVABtn  (or  Gxynxs),  JOHANK  JAKOB  (1540-1617), 
Swiss  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  on  tbe  ist  of  October  1540  at 
Bern.  His  father,  Thomas  (1513-15&4),  wufor  a  lime  professor 
of  ancient  languages  at  Basel  and  Bern,  but  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  Rotein  In  Baden.  He  was  nephew  of  the  more  eminent 
Simon  Grynaeus  iq.v.).  Johann  was  educated  at  Basel,  and  In 
1559  recnved  an  appointment  as  curate  to  his  father.  Id  1563  be 
proceeded  to  Tubingen  lot  the  purpose  of  completing  his  theo- 
logical aiudks,  and  in  1565  he  returned  to  ROteln  as  successor 
to  hb  ^ther.  Here  be  felt  compelled  to  abjure  tbe  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  renounce  tbe  Jornada 
coHcordiat,  Called  In  1575  to  the  chair  of  OW  Testament 
exegesis  at  Basel,  he  became  involved  In  unpleasant  controversy 
with  Smon  Sulzer  and  other  cham|^ons  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy; 
and  hi  1584  he  was  ^ad  to  accept  an  inviution  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  ibc  univeitity  of  Hdddberg.  Returning  to  Basel 
in  1586,  after  Smon  Sulzer's  death,  as  aniisia  or  supcrintendertt 
of  the  church  there  and  as  professor  of  tbe  New  Testament,  he 
exerted  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  a  considerable  influence 
upon  both  the  diurcb  and  the  state  affairs  of  that  community, 
and  acquired  a  wide  rqmtation  as  a  skilful  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Ulrich  ZwingU.  Amongst  other  labours  he  helped  to 
reorganize  the  gymnasium  In  1588.  Five  years  befote  his  death 
he  became  totally  blind,  but  continued  to  preach  apd  lecture 
till  his  death  on  the  iith  of  August  i6t7- 

Hb  many  worin  iocTude  commeatariea  on  variou*  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tcmmeat,  TktoUpta  tkttrtaMa  tt  ptoUemala  (1588), 
Md  a  coOectMo  of  patrutic  literature  entitled  ilomnmtnia  S,  patnm 
arUudoxapapka  (3  vol*.,  fol.,  1569)- 

QRTHABtlS.  SIHOH  (1493-1541),  German  scholar  and  theo- 
logian of  the  Reformation,  aw  of  Jacob  Gryner,  a  Swabian 
peasant,  was  bom  in  1493  at  Vehringen,  in  Hobeniollera- 
Sgmaringen.  He  adopted  the  name  Grynaeus  from  the  qiithet 
of  Apollo  in  Virgil.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  with  Melancfathon 
at  Pforsheia,  whence  he  went,  to  the  university  of  Vienna, 
idiiit  i"B^iithi"g  biiftvlf  there  as  a  Latinist  and  GreciaiL  Hb 
appwatment  as  rector  of  a  school  at  Buda  was  of  no  long  con- 
lianuce;  hb  views  cxdted  tbe  seal  of  the  Domiiucans  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Gaining  hb  freedom  at  tbe  initance 
of  Hungarian  magnalca,  be  visited  Helanchthon  at  Wittenberg, 
•ad  In  1314  became  pcofcasor  of  Gieck  at  the  university  of 
ficidelboB,  being  In  addition  professor  of  Latin  from  1526. 
Ai»  ZitesliaB  vicv  (rf  Uh  Evchaidit  4inwUd  bia  nUtioBS  with 


hb  Catb(d!c  coUeaguea,  From  t5s6  he  had  cotrei^oDded 
Oecolampadius,  who  in  1539  invited  him  to  Basel,  wbicb  Erssmos 
had  just  left.  Tbe  university  being  disorganised,  Gryuaa 
pursued  bb  studies  and  in  1331  visited  EngUnd  for  roeudi 
in  libraries.  A  commendatory  letter  from  Eraamus  gained  him 
the  good  offices  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  returned  to  Baael 
charged  with  the  task  of  ooUecting  the  opinions  of  oont&iatal 
reformers  on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIli.'s  divorce,  and  «u 
present atthedeathofOecolampadius(Nov.  34,  i53i)-  HenoW| 
while  holding  the  chair  of  Creek,  was  appointed  eztraordintiy 
professor  of  thecdogy,  and  gave  exegeticat  lectures  on  the  New 
Testament.  In  i534Duke  Ulrich  called  him  to  WOrttembogb 
aid  of  the  reformation  there,  as  well  as  for  the  reconatitutioD  of 
tiie  tmivecsity  of  Tubingen,  which  be  carried  out  in  concert  with 
Ambrosius  Blarer  of  Constans.  Two  yean  Uter  be  had  an  active 
hand  in  tbe  so-called  First  Helvetic  Confession  (the  woric  of 
Swiaa  divines  at  Basel  in  January  1536);  also  in  tbe  ceofetences 
which  urged  the  Swiss  acceptance  of  the  Wittenberg  Concord 
(1536),  At  the  Worms  conference  (1540]  between  CathoGci 
and  Protestants  he  was  tbe  sole  representative  of  the  Swim 
lurches,  being  deputed  by  the  authorities  of  BascL  He  «as 
carried  off  suddenly  in  Us  prime  by  tbe  pUgue  at  Basel  on  the 
ut  of  August  1541.  A  brilliaDt  scholar,  a  mediating  tfacologbn, 
and  pencmally  of  lovable  temperament,  hb  influence  was  gnat 
aod  wisely  exercised.  Erasmus  and  Calvin  were  among  Us 
concvoodents.  Hb  chief  works  w^  Latin  versions  of  Pbnarch, 
Aibtotle  and  Chrysostom. 

Hb  son  Sahttel  (1539-1599)  was  professor  of  jurlsprudenoi 
at  Basel:  Hb  nephew  Thomas  (1513^564)  was  professor  at 
Basel  and  minbter  in  Baden,  and  left  four  dbtinpusbed  soot 
of  whom  JOHSNK  Jakob  (1540-1617)  wasa  leader  in  the  vdigloas 
aSairs  of  Basel.  The  bst  of  the  direct  descondaats  of  SnMi 
Grynaeus  was  hb  namesake  StMON  (r735-i799),  translator  talo 
Germaa  of  French  and  English  anti-debtical  works,  and  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  modem  German  (1776). 

See  Bayle's  DietiMmairt;  W.  T.  Stieuber  in  Hauck's  Rmitncf- 
UoMdw  (1899);  and  for  bibliognphy,  StKubsr's  S.  Crwri  itu. 

QBTPHIDS.  ANDRBAI  (1616-1664).  German  lyric  poet  and 
dramatbt,  was  bom  on  tbe  i  itb  of  October  1616,  at  Grossglogaa 
in  Silesia,  where  hbfaibec  wasa  ckrgjmuui.  Tbe  family  asms 
was  Crcif,  latinlied,  according  to  the  pcevaOIni  fashka,  u 
GtypUns.  Left  csHy  aa  orp^a  and  driven  from  hb  astive 
towB  by  the  troubles  of  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  received  ha 
schooling  in  various  places,  but  notably  at  Franstadt,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  excellent  chudcal  education.  In  1634  be  becabe 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  tbe  eminent  jurist  Georg  von  SchSnboia 
{1579-1637),  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  considerable  weshh, 
who,  after  filling  various  adminbttative  posts  and  writing  many 
erudita  volumes  on  taw,  had  been  rewarded  by  tbe  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  with  the  title  and  o&oe  of  imperial  caunt-pabtine 
{Fft^ffof).  SchSnbom,  who  recognised  Gtypbius'a  genios, 
crowned  him  potla  laurtalus,  gave  him  the  dipuuna  of  aaiter 
of  philosophy,  aod  bestowed  on  him  a  patent  of  niAiUty,  though 
Giypbius  never  used  the  title.  A  month  later,  on  the  33rd  at 
December  1637,  SchOnbom  died;  and  next  year  Giyphtus  vent 
to  continue  his  studies  at  Leiden,  where  he  remained  six  yean, 
both  bearing  and  delivering  lectures.  Here  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  tbe  great  Dutch  dramatbts,  Pieter  Comeliiseo  Hopft 
(1581-1647)  and  Joost  vanden  Vondd  (1587-1679),  who  largely 
dctemunad  the  character  of  hb  btet  dramatic  works.  After 
travelling  In  Fiance,  Italy  and  South  Germany,  Giyphius  settled 
in  1647  Fraustadt,  where  he  began  hb  dramatic  work,  and  b 
1650  was  appointed  syndic  of  Glogau,  a  post  be  held  until  hb 
death  on  the  i6tb  of  July  1664.  A  short  lime  previously  he  bad 
been  admitted  under  the  title  of  "  The  InuBortal "  into  the 
Frtidubrinte»d€  GaaUtdufft,  a  literary  society,  founded  in  1611 
by  Ludwig,  prioce  of  Anhalt-KSthea  on  the  aodel  of  the  Ilalba 
academies. 

Gryphius  was  a  man  of  morbid  disposition,  and  hb  mebncbofy 
temperament,  fostered  by  the  mbfortuncs  of  hb  childhood, 
b  luse^  reflected  ia  bb  Jjnisii  of  whkb  the  most  famous  are  tbi 
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JCteU^lfnlmAM  (1656).  Hfo  best  works  ire  hit  comedies, 
one  of  wkkh,  Aitwda  Cemiea,  oder  Herr  Ptkr  Sguena  (1663), 
'n  evidently  based  on  the  comic  episode  of  Pyiamus  and  Thisbe 
in  The  Uidnmrntr  SighCs  DrtaiH.  Die  gelUbU  Domme  (i66o), 
which  Is  written  ia  «  Silesiao  dialect,  contains  many  touches  of 
natural  ilfflpltdty  and  Rrace,  and  ranks  high  among  the  compara- 
ti-nly  smaB  number  of  German  dramas  of  the  17th  century. 
HprribBitribn/ax  (1663),  founded  on  the  MUn  ftoriosus  of 
Plautus,  h  a  rather  laboured  attack  on  pedantry.  Besides 
Iboe  Uim  comedies,  Giypbius  wrote  five  tragedies.  In  all  of 
them  hia  tendency  is  to  become  wild  and  bombaitic,  but  be 
bad  the  merit  of  at  least  attempting  to  work  out  artistically 
conceived  plans,  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  both  of  passion 
and  of  imapnalion.  His  models  seem  to  have  been  Seneca  and 
Voodd.  He  bad  the  courage,  in  Cardia  Shutrdus  (i<i4Q)  to  deal 
with  events  of  hb  own  day;  his  other  tragedlesnre  Zeoilrmeniia 
(1646);  KMarima  vm  Ctorgitn  (1657),  Cardaiia  und  Cdinde 
(1657)  and  Paptniatna  (1663}.  No  German  dramatic  writer 
before  him  bad  risen  to  so  high  a  level,  nor  bad  he  worthy 
successors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  tSth  century. 

A  conptete  edition  of  Gryphius's  dramas  and  lyric  poetry  has 
been  publiihed  by  H.  Palm  in  the  series  of  the  Stuttgart  Literarifche 
Vercin  {3  vol*.,  1878,  1883,  1884I.  Volumes  of  seitcttd  works  wU 
be  found  in  \V.  \!ulter's  Biblioliek  ier  deultcktn  DUklrr  its  IJltn 
Jtkrkmmierti  (l8l3)  and  in  J,  Tittmann's  Deutiehe  Dichtrr  4U1  IJltn 
Jakrkmmdfrti  (1870).  There  is  also  a  good  selection  by  H.  Palm  in 
KuiKboer's  DitUuit  KaiiMailiUralur. 

Set  C^KIopp,  Andreas  Gryphitis  all  Dramaliker  (1851);  J.  Hcr- 
mann.  Oba  Andnas  GrypktHt  (1851):  T.  Wsiowa.  Btilrd^  mr 
Ktmlnii  sm  Amdrmt  Gryt*iuir  Ubn  tmd  Sekrilkm  (1876):  h 
«>M)cU,  Andnat  Gwypiuut  tt  is  IMfUia  aOemand*  a»  XVil' 
miUi  and  V.  Uannheimcr,  Die  Lyrik  dti  Andreax  Grypkius  (1904). 

OVACHARO  (said  to  be  an  obsolete  Spanish  word  sigoifyinf 
one  tbat  cries,  moans  or  laments  loi^dly),  the  Spanish-American 
same  of  what  English  writers  call  the  oil-bird,  the  Slealomit 
tarip«mit  of  ornithologists,  a  very  remarkable  bird,  first  described 
by  Aktander  von  Humboldt  {Vay.  ata  rig.  SquituxiaUs 
L  413*  Eng.  trans,  iii.  119;  Obs.  ZoolitgU  ii.  141,  pi.  zliv.) 
from  his  own  observation  and  from  examples  obtained  by 
Aimt  J.  A.  Bonpland,  on  the  visit  of  those  two  travrilcn,  in 
September  1799,  to  a  cave  near  Carip£(at  tbat  time  a  monastery 
of  Aragonese  C^uchins)  some  forty  miles  S.E.  of  Caman& 
OB  the  norlbeni  coast  of  South  America.  A  few  years  later  it 
was  discovered,  says  Latham  {.Gem.  Hist.  Bads,  1B13,  vii.  365), 
to  inhabit  Trinidad,  where  it  appears  to  bear  the  name  of  Dia' 
Vttitff  but  by  the  receipt  of  specimens  procured  at.SarayBcu 
in  Peru,  Cajamarca  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  Antioquia 
in  Colombia  {Proc.  Zoot.  Society,  1878,  pp.  139,  140;  1879. 
P-  SJ>})  1*9  range  has  been  shown  to  be  much  greater  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  singularity  of  its  structure,  its  curious 
habits,  and  its  peculiar  economical  value  have  naturally  attracted 
no  little  Attention  from  soologists.  First  referring  it  to  the  genus 
Caprimtditu,  its  original  dcscriber  soon  saw  that  It  was  no  true 
goatsucker.  It  was  subsequently  separated  as  formirtg  a  sub- 
family, and  has  tt  last  been  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  SttaUmUkidiu — a  view  which,  though  not  put  forth  till 
1870  (Zmf.  Rtwd,  vi.  67),  seems  now  to  be  generally  deemed 
correct.  Its  systematic  position,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
tDBsidered  settled,  for  though  on  the  whole  its  predominating 
alliance  may  be  with  the  CapriMtUgidM,  nearly  as  much  affinity 
may  be  traced  to  the  SirigidM,  while  it  possesses  some  characters 
in  which  it  diSera  from  both  (Proe.  Zool.  Society,  1873,  pp. 
5Wk-535).  About  as  big  as  a  crow,  its  plumage  exhibits  the 
Uended  tints  of  chocolate-colour  and  grey,  barred  and  pencilled 
with  dark-brown  or  black,  and  spotted  In  places  with  white, 
that  prevail  in  the  two  families  just  named.  The  beak  is  hard, 
strong  and  deeply  notched,  the  nostrils  are  prominent,  and  Ibe 
gape  is  (nmished  with  twelve  long  hairs  on  each  side.  The  legs 
and  toes  are  comparatively  feeble,  but  the  wings  are  large.  In 
habiu  the  guacbaro  is  wholly  nocturnal,  slumbering  by  day 
IB  deep  and  dark  caverns  which  it  frequents  in  vast  numbers. 
Townnis  evening  it  arouses  Itself,  and,  with  croaking  and 

■  Not  to  he  confoanded  with  the  biid  so  called  In  the  French 
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clattering  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of  castanets.  It 
approaches  the  exit  of  its  retreat,  whence  at  nightfall  it  Issues 
in  search  of  its  food,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  consists  entirely 
of  oily  nnts  or  fruits,  belonging  especially  to  the  genera  Achras, 
Aipkanas,  Laums  and  Ptichetria,  some  them  sought,  it  would 
seem,  at  a  very  great  distana,for  Funck  ( JJitlf.  Acad.  Sc.  Bruxeliet 
jS.  pt.  3,  pp.  371-377)  states  that  in  the  stomach  of  one  he 
obtained  at  Carip£  be  found  the  seed  of  a  tree  which  he  believed 
did  not  grow  nearer  than  80  leagues.  The  hard,  indigestible 
seed  swallowed  by  the  guacharo  are  found  in  quantities  on  the 
floor  and  the  ledges  of  the  caverns  it  frequents,  where  many  of 
them  for  a  time  vegetate,  the  plants  thus  growing  being  etldated 
from  want  of  light,  and,  according  to  travellers,  forming  a 
singular  feature  of  the  ^oomy  scene  which  these  places  present. 
The  guacbaro  is  said  to  build  a  bowl-like  nest  of  clay,  in  «^ch 
It  lays  from  two  to  four  while  eggs,  with  a  smooth  but  lusttclest 
sar&ce,  resemUing  those  of  some  owls.  The  young  soon  after 
they  are  hatched  become  a  perfect  mass  of  fat,  and  while  yet  in 
the  nest  are  sought  by  the  Indians,  who  at  Carip(,  and  perbapa 
elsewhere,  moke  a  aptaal  business  of  taking  them  and  extracting 
the  they  contain.  Tliis  n  done  about  miilaumnier,  when 
by  the  aid  of  torches  and  long  poles  many  thonsuids  of  the 
young  birds  are  slaughtered,  while  their  parents  in  alarm  and 
rage  hover  over  the  destroyers'  heads,  uttering  harsh  and 
deafening  cries.  The  grease  is  melted  over  fires  kindled  at  the 
cavern's  mouth,  ran  into  earthen  pots,  and  preserved  toi  iin 
In  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  li|^tlng  of  lamps.  It  Is  said  to  be 
pure  and  limind,  free  from  any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  and 
capable  of  being  kept  for  a  year  without  turning  rancid.  In 
Trinidad  the  young  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table 
by  many,  though  some  persons  object  to  thar  peculiar  scent, 
iriiich  resembles  that  of  a  cockroach  (Blalla),  and  conseqocntly 
refuse  to  eat  them.  The  old  birds  also,  accordiBg  to  K  C. 
Taylor  (Ibis,  1664,  p.  90),  have  a  strong  crow-Uke  odour.  But 
one  species  of  the  genus  Steatomh  is  known. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  quoted  valuable  information  about 
this  curious  bird  may  be  found  under  the  following  references: 
L'Kcrminier,  Ahm.  Sc.  Nat.  (1836),  p.  60,  and  iVew.  Aiat.  Uus. 
(1838),  p.  311;  Haute&sicr.  Rre.  Zool.  (1838},  p.  164;  J.  MDUcr, 
lionatsb.  Bert.  Acad.  (1841),  p.  173,  and  Archiv jAr  Anal.  (1S63), 
pp.  I-Il;  des  Mnrs.  Ret.  toot.  (1843),  p.  33,  and  Ool.  Om.  pp.  aOo^ 
363;  Blancbard,  ilan.  Mus.  (1839),  xL  pT.  4.  fig.  30;  KOnic-Wart- 
hauscn,  Jonm.  }v  Om.  (1866),  pp.  iH-jUT,  Goering,  Carnita 
(i86g),  pp.  134-118;  Muiie,  Ibit  (1873).  pp.  81-86.  (A.N.) 

OUACO,  HuAco  or  Guao,  also  Vejuco  and  Bejueo,  terms 
applied  to  various  Central  and  South  American  and  West  Indian 
plants,  in  rtspute  for  curative  virtues.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
of  Colombia  believe  the  plants  known  to  them  as  guaco  to 
have  been  so  named  alter  a  qwcies  of  kite,  thus  dengnated  in 
imitation  of  Its  cry,  which  they  say  attracts  to  It  the  snakes 
tbat  serve  it  principally  for  food;  they  further  bold  the  traditioa 
that  their  antidotal  qualities  were  discovered  through  the 
observation  tb£t  the  Inrd  eats  of  their  leaves,  and  even  spreads 
the  juice  of  the  same  on  its  enngs,  during  contests  with  its 
prey.  The  disputes  that  have  arisen  as  to  what  is  *'  the  true 
guaco  "  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  tbe  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  American  Indians  for  all  natural  objects  ate  generic,  and 
thrir  genera  not  always  in  coincidence  with  those  of  naturalists. 
Thus  any  twining  plant  wit  h  a  hrart-shaped  leaf,  white  and  green 
above  and  purple  beneath,  Is  called  by  them  guaco  (R.  Spruce 
in  Howard's  Sttuta  Quimologui,  "  Cinchona  sucdrubra,"  p.  as, 
note).  What  is  most  commonly  recognized  in  Odombia  as 
guaco,  or  Vtjiuo  del  gMOCO,  would  appear  to  be  Mikania  Gtuua 
(Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  PI.  tquinox.  ii.  84,  pi.  105,  1809), 
a  climbing  Composite  plant  of  the  tribe  Empaloriaem,  affecting 
moist  and  shady  utuatitms,  and  having  a  much>branchad  and 
deep-growing  root,  variegated,  serrate,  opposite  leaves  and  dull- 
white  flowers,  in  axillary  dusters.  The  whole  plant  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour.  It  is  stated  that  the  Indians  of  Central 
America,  after  having  "  guaconized  "  themselves,  i^.  taken 
guaco,  catch  with  impunity  the  most  dangerous  snakes,  which 
writhein  thdr  hands  as  though  touched  by  a  hot  lton(R.  S«etaawn% 
Hooka' t  Jam.  sf  Bot. v.  ib, tteeAKraLten-^v^ 
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has  been  .said  to  cauK  In  snakes  a  state  of  atupoi  and  totpiditr; 
and  Humboldt,  wbo  observed  that  the  near  approach  of  a  lod 
steeped  in  guaco-juice  was  obnoxious  to  the  venomous  Catubtr 
eonjtinits,  ns  of  tqanion  that  inoculation  with  it  imparts  to  the 
perspiration  an  oAna  which  makes  reptile*  unwilling  |o  bile. 
The  drug  i«  not  used  in  modem  therapeutics. 

GD&DAULIARA,  an  inland  dty  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  the 
aUte  of  Jalisco,  375  m.  (direct)  W.N.W.  of  the  Federal  capital, 
In  but.  30°  4r'  10'  N.,  long.  103*  ai'  15'  W.  Pop.  (1895) 
83(9^4;  (1900)  ioi,3oS.  Guadalajam  is  served  by  a  short 
branch  of  the  Uexicao  Central  railway  from  Irapoato. 
The  dty  is  in  the  Aotemarac  valley  near  the  Rio  Graade  de 
Santiago,  509a  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  dry,  mildand 
healthy,  though  subject  to  sudden  changea.  The  is  well 
built,  with  straight  and  well-payed  streets,  numeioua  piazas, 
puUic  gacdent  and  shady  promenades.  Its  public  loivices 
indude  tramwayt  and  electric  lighting,  the  Juanacatl&n  fall* 
of  the  Rio  Grande  neat  the  dty  furnishing  the  electric  power. 
Guadalajara  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  its  cathedral,  built  between 
1571  and  1618,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborately 
decorated  chutdies  in  Mexico.  The  govemnent  palacci  which 
like  the  cathedral  faces  upon  the  ^an  wuyor,  i*  generally 
considered  one  of  the  finest  ^tedmens  of  Spanish  srchitecturc 
in  Mexico.  Other  important  edifices  and  institutions  are  the 
univei^ty,  with  iu  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  the  mint,  built 
Ia  tSti,  the  modem  national  college  and  high  schools,  a  public 
litmuy  of  over  18,000  volumes,  an  qascopal  seminary,  an 
•cadtmy  of  fine  arts,  the  Teatro  DegoUado,  aiid  the  large  modem 
granite  building  of  the  penitentiary.  There  arc  many  interesting 
Oiitrdiea  and  eleven  conventual  establishmeots  in  the  dty. 
Charitable  institutions  of  a  liigh  character  are  also  prwninent, 
among  which  are  the  Hosirido,  iriuch  indudcs  an  a^lum  for 
the  Mgfid,  Infirm,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  foundlings  and  orphans, 
t  primary  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  girls'  training  school, 
and  the  Hospital  de  San  Migutl  de  Bden,  which  is  a  hospiul, 
fen  insane  asylum,  and  a  school  for  little  children.  One  of  the 
Bust  popular  puUic  reaorts  of  the  cUy  is  the  Paieo, «  bc»utifid 
drive  and  promenade  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Rio  San 
Joan  de  pios  for  r}  m.  and  terminating  in  the  oJamtda,  or  public 
^rden.  The  dty  has  a  good  water-supply,  derived  from  springs 
and  brought  in  through  an  aqueduct  8  m*.  loikg.  Guadalajara 
b  sutmudcd  t^r  ■  fertfle  cgrieultural  district  and  is  an  important 
commerdal  town,  but  the  dty  h  chiefly  distinguished  as  the 
centre  of  the  iron,  steel  and  glass  industries  of  Mexico.  It  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  artistic  pottery  mamifaaured  by  the 
Indians  of  the  dty  and  of  its  snburt*,  San  Pedro.  Among  other 
prominent  industries  are  the  manafactofo  of  cotton  and  wooDea 
goods,  le«Uier,  funiture,'  bats  ud  aweetinetta.  GudaUJu* 
wu  founded  In  1531  by  Nufto  de  GutBun,  and  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  1549-  The  Caldecon  bridge  near  the  dty  was  the 
scene  of  a  serious  defeat  of  the  Kwohitionista  under  Hidalgo  in 
January  tSii.  The  icmre  eartlmuake  of  the  ^ist  of  May  181S 
partally  destroyed  the  two  cathedral  stetfiJes;  and  that  of  the 
titb  of  March  1875  damaged  many  of  the  larger  buildings.  The 
p^Mitation  indudes  large  Indian  and  mestizo  elements. 

ODADAlAMRAt  a  province  of  central  Spain,  fumed  In  1833 
of  districts  taka  from  Mew  Castile;  boimded  on  the  N.  by 
Segovia,  Soiia  and  Saragossa,  £.  by  Sangossa  and  Teroel, 
&  by  Cumca  and  W.  by  Madrid.  Pop.  (190a)  100,186;  area, 
4676  sq.m.  Along  the  norths  fronti^  of  GnadaUjant  rise  the 
lofty  Gwadarrama  mountains,  cuhnmatii^  in  the  peaks  of  La 
CeboUera  (6955  ft.)  and  O^qb  (6775  fL);  the  rest  of  the 
pmvince,  a[>art  from  several  lower  ranges  in  the  cast,  bdongs 
to  the  elevated  plateau  of  New  Castile:,  and  has  a  levd  or  slightly 
ondulating  tur^ce,  which  forms  the  upper  badn  of  the  river 
Tagvs,  and  is  watered  by  iu  tributaries  the  Tajutta,  Hen  ares, 
>rama  and  GaBo.  The  dimata  of  Ail  region,  ■»  of  CutOi 
gciKrally,  is  narked  by  the  extreme  aeverity  of  Hs  irister  oold 
and  summer  faeat;  tlie  soil  varies  very  much  in  quality,  but 
is  fertiU  enough  in  many  districts,  mtably  the  comUnds  of  the 
McuTia,  towards  the  south.  Few  of  the  cork  and  oak  forests 
whtofa  (oncriy  coveted  the  motinlsins  have  escaped  deslructkm; 


and  the  higher  tracts  of  land  ue  mainly  paaUire  for  the  ihe^ 
and  goats  which  form  the  prindpal  wealth  of  the  peasaoliy, 
Graiui  olive  oil,  wine,  saffron,  silk  and  fiax  are  prodaccd,  bg| 
agricultUK  makes  little  progress,  owing  to  defective  ooa> 
Municatiops  and  unscientific  farming.  In  1903,  the  mif 
minerals  worked  were  common  salt  and  silver.  «kd  the  letal 
output  of  the  mioes  was  valued  at  ;(>5,aoo.  DeposiUof  ino, 
lead  and  gold  also  exist  and  were  worked  by  the  Romana;  b«t 
iheic.  exploitation  proved  unprofitable  whcs  Beoewcd  in  the 
19th  century.  Trade  is  stagnant  and  the  local  industries  ue 
those  common  to  olnuMt  all  Spanish  towns  aod  villages,  wh  u 
the  nanufacturo  of  coarse  doth  wd  pottery.  The  Hldri^ 
Saragossa  railway  traverses  the  province  for  70  ro.;  the  roads 
are  ill-kept  and  insufficienL  Guadal^ars  (11,144)  is  the  capital, 
and  the  only  town  with  more  than  5000  iidwbitaints;  Usliai 
de  Aragu,  a  fortified  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Paraairai 
de  Molina  (2500-3500  ft,),  and  on  the  ri^  baidc  of  the  GaQi, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tagus.  is  of  some  importance  as  an  agricutaari 
c^tre.  Sigujfoxa,  on  the  railway,  is  an  ^liscopal  dty,  with  t 
fine  Romanesque  cathedral  dating  from  the  itth  ceotwy.  It 
is  piobnUy  the  andeBt  Se^mtia,  founded  in  >iS  s.a  by  idigBcs 
fromSagttfltum.  ThepiqHtlMioB  of  theprovince,  whidi  numben 
only  41  per  sq.  tn.,  decreased  slightly  between  1870  and  igoo^ 
and  extreme  poverty  compels  auny  familica  to  emigrate  (let 
also  Castile). 

eUADAUUARA.  the  ca^tal  of  the  Spanish  piovfBce  of 
Gnadalajan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Henutl,  and  oo 
the  Hadrid^Saragossa  railw^,  35  m.  ZMJL  id  Madrid.  Vo^ 
(1900)  11,144.  Guadalajan  is  a  picturesque  town,  oocupyln| 
a  somewhat  sterile  i^aln,  atoo  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  Rmdsi 
aqiwhict  and  the  Roman  fonndatlont  of  the  bridge  baft  it 
TjsH  actosa  the  Benarea  bar  wltima  to  III  noiqiii^.  Under 
Rmnaa  and  VlsigotUe  rule  it  wu  knmm  u  Aniaea  at  Canu; 
iu  pMMDt  name,  which  soaicdmoB  appears  la  medieval  chionidn 
u  Caddfon,  itpresenu  the  Ifa^^Ua^iral,  or  "  VtUey  gf 
Stones,"  of  the  Moon,  who  occupied  the  town  from  714  otB 
1081,  whan  it  wat  a^ltlaed  tgr  Alvar  Yaln  de  Hlnqm,  I  oenuidt 
«f  the  more  fuDoui  CId.  Tin  church  of  Santa  HtrifeouitsiH 
the  image  of  the  "Vir^  of  Battles,"  which  acoonqieain] 
A^dtoosD  VI.  of  CaAile  (1071-1109)  on  his  campaigns  agaiut 
the  Hoon;  and  tbCre  are  emral  odter  nndent  wd  inteiiitisg 
dmrche*  in  Guadakjara,  beslte  two  pilaeei,  dating  bom  tht 
1 5th  centiuy,  ud  btdlt  wf  Ot  tbit  Mend  of  Christin  and  llooriA 
a^tecture  which  Spaniards  call  the  Mad^ar  Uyib.  Tht  more 
important  of  these  the  palace  of  the  ducal  houw  del  Inhntsdo, 
loiiner^  owned  by  the  Mendon  faa^,  wlune  ^mIssm,  or 
tnaoolnm,  added  between  i6g6  md  1710  to  the  tstb^tatory 
chwdi  of  San  Pfeandsoa,  h  TcmatfcaUe  for.  the  ridi  aodptwe 
of  its  tombs.  The  town  and  provindal  halb  date  fnnn  158$, 
and  the  coU^  of  engineers  was  origjoally  buih  by  PhiGp  V., 
eariy  in  the  16th  century,  aa  a  doth  faCttwy.  Uanufactnrei  of 
soap,  leMbciv  wooQen  furies  and  brieka  faavi  inpeiKded  the 
original  doth-wewving  industry  for  which  Gtadalajan  was  loat 
celebrated;  there  Is  also  a  considerable  trade  In  agricuhnnl 
produce. 

IIVUiUQDIVIR  (aodent  Bottb.  HooriA  Wadi  <il  Kebir,"tit 
OmtRhwr"),  a  river  of  southern  Spain.  What  is  n^rded  •§ 
the  mala  stream  risen  447s  ft.  above  sea.levd  between  the 
Siena  de  Casoria  and  Stena  del  Poso,  in  the  province  of  Jaen. 
It  does  not  become  a  large  river  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Guadiana 
Menor  (Ouadianamenor)  on  the  left,  aod  the  Guadalimar  on  tht 
right.  Lower  down  it  racdvea  many  tributarlei,  the  chid  bdig 
the  GcnD  or  JenO,  from  the  left  The  general  direction  the 
river  is  VKSt  fay  south,  but  a  few  mSes  above  Seville  it  diangti 
to  south  by  wert.  Bdow  Coria  it  travetys  the  series  ef  bfoad 
lens  known  as  Lis  Marismss,  the  greatest  area  of  swamp  in  tht 
Sterian  Peninsula.  Here  h  fanes  two  subsidiary  cbanDeU,  the 
western  31  H.,  the  eastern  ts  n.  long,  which  tejdn  the  mia 
stream  on  Ihe  borders  of  the  province  of  Cadix.  Below SanMcac 
the  river  enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  total  courae  of  360  bl 
It  drainsan  area  of  )i,86s5q.  m.  Thoughtheshoitcitof  ibegnat 
riven  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  the  only  one  whidh  flowi  at  dl  MMM 
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«dtb  ■  f idl  itteuiv  bflins  1^  In  *^Btv  ^  tlMnfns,  la  nuuDci 
the  mell^d  mow  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  Uw  time  of  the  Moon 
it  wu  luiv^ble  up  to  Cordova,  biU  owing  to  the  accumulation 
«(  silt  in  its  lower  reacbea  it  is  now  only  navigable  up  la  Seville 
bj  veiKk  of  I30O  to  1500  ton*. 

QDADBLOOF&  a  Fiench  adony  In  the  West  Indiei.  lyiog 
between  the  Britiab  iiUndsof  Montaenat  on  the  ,  and  Dotninica 
«l  the  S.,  between  15°  50'  and  16'  30'  K.  and  61' 31' and  61°  so' 
W>  It  consists  of  two  entirely  dislina  i^ands,  sepanted  by  a 
Bartow  arm  of  the  sea,  Rivito  Sal£e  (Salt  river),  varying  from 
100  U.  to  400  ft.  in  width  and  navigable  for  small  vcasda.  The 
vestem  island,  a  nigged  mass  of  ridgea,  peaks  and  lofty  uplands, 
is  called  Bassc-Terre,  while  the  eastern  and  snuUer  isluMl,  the 
real  low-land,  la  known  as  Grande-Terre.  A  uduqus  tidgc  runs 
through  BasBe>Tcne  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  north- west  dace  tb« 
peakof  Gnase  Montagne(337o  ft.},fnm  which  iharpapurtradiata 
IB  all  diBctiona;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  ate  the  twis 
heights  of  Les  Mamelles  (3536  ft.  and  3368  ft.).  Farther  south 
the  higlKst  elevation  b  attained  in  L.a  Soufridre  (4900  ft.).  In 
1797  this  volcano  was  active^  and  in  1843  its  oonvuluona  laid 
laveral  towna  in  luuui  hnt  a  few  thermal  Bptings  and  sidbtarM 
CButting  vnpour  are  now  Its  wily  signs  of  activity.  The  range 
Icnainatca  in  the  extreme  south  in  the  Jagged  peek  of  Cuaibe 
(3300  ft.).  Basse-Terre  is  supremely  beautiful,  its  doud-capped 
mountains  bciag  clothed  with  a  mantleef  luxuriant  vegetation. 
On  GrajBde-Tcne  the  highest  abvation  ia  an^  45oft.,-and  tU> 
falaMi  is  the  seat  of  cxtonive  augsr  plantatiws.  It  eoa^ta  <d 
a  plain  compoaed  mainly  of  limestone  and  a  cooglomecate  of  Hud 
and  broken  ebells  Icnonn  as  mafonne  it  bom  dieu,  much  used  for 
building.  The  bay  between  the  two  sections  of  Guadeloupe 
OB  the  north  is  a^ed  Grand  Cul-dc-Sac  Marin,  that  an  the 
■oath  being  Petit  Cul-dc-Sac  Maiin.  Basse-Terte  (364  sq.  m.) 
is  iflm.  longt^  II  m.  to  15  m.  wide;  Ciaede-TeiTe  (155  sq.  m.) 
is  13  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  of  incgulat  shape,  with  a  long 
peninsola,  Chateaux  Poiat.  stretching  from  the  south-eastern 
uieemtty.  Baase-Terre  is  watered  by  a  considerable  number 
of  streams,  most  of  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  liaUe  to  sudden 
Jbods  <Io^y  called  gatiMs),  but  GiandcTene  is  ptaaically 
destitute  of  springs,  and  the  waUrauppljr  Is  derived  almoat 
•Btitely  f  torn  ponds  and  cisterns. 

The  west  half  of  the  island  ranaisU  of  a  fouwlatien  of  tAi 
eruptive  locks  upon  whidi  rest  the  recent  accumulations  of  the 
great  vokanic  cones,  together  with  mechanical  deposits  derived 
from  the  denudation  of  the  older  rocks.  Grande-TerTe  an  the 
other  hand,  consisU  chiefly  of  nearly  horizontal  limcatonet 
lying  CMfmnably  upon  a  lerics  of  fine  tufis  and  ashes,  the  whole 
bdonglng  to  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary  system  (probably 
Eocene  and  (Xigocene).  OccaskmBldepoytsotmariandlimesione 
of  late  Pliocene  age  test  unconformably  upon  these  older  beds; 
and  neat  the  coast  theieare  raised  coral  reefs  of  modem  date. 

The  mean  annu^  tempemture  is  78^  F.,  and  the  minimum 
61°  and  the  maximum  101°  F.  From-  July  to  November 
heavy  rains  fall,  the  annual  average  on  the  coast  being  86  in., 
while  in  the  iitterior  it  is  much  greater.  Guadeloupe  is  subject 
to  terrible  stocnts,  in  1835  a  hurricane  destroyed  the  town  of 
Basse-Tcne,  and  Grand  Bouig  in  Maiie  Galantc  suffered  a 
like  (ate  in  r86s.  The  soil  is  ticb  and  fruitful,  sugar  having  long 
been  its  BUpk  ^oduct.  Tha  other  crops  include  cereals,  coooa, 
cotton,  manioc,  yams  and  rubber;  tdtmcco,  vanilla,  codes  and 
bananas  are  grown,  but  in  smaller  quantities.  Over  30%  of  the 
total  area  is  under  culiivatioR,  and  Of  this  more  than  50%  is 
mder  sugar.  The  centres  of  this  industry  arc  St  Anne,  Painte-4- 
PiUe  and  Le  Houlc,  where  there  are  wdl'«()uipped  usiim,  and 
there  u  also  a  Urge  iMtiie  at  Bane-Terrs.  The  forests,  ooiAned 
bo  the  island  of  Basie-Terie,  are  extensive  and  rich  In  valuable 
wondt,  but,  being  difficult  <d  access,  are  not  worked.  Salt  and 
■wlphirf  are  the  only  minetals  extracted,  and  in  addition  tq  the 
sugar  usimi,  there  are  fadoiiea  for  the  making  of  rum,  liqueurs, 
chocolate,  besides  fruit^anmng  works  and  tanneries.  Franca 
•dm.  aseat  ol  the  tqncls,  and  Mxt  to  Rutt,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  aodlodia  are  the  couatriea  moot  interesked 
fci  the  import  trade. 


The  iiritahitaiita  of  Guadclaqn  coqAa  ^  a  few  idiita  affidaW 
and  [dantcre,  a  few  East  Indian  imnugrants  from  the  French 
possesions  in  India,  and  the  rest  negroes  aad  mulattoes.  These 
mulatloes  are  famous  for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  both  form 
and  feature.  The  wraten  greatly  outnumber  the  men,  and  then 
is  a  very  laife  percentage  of  iUcfttimaU  births.  I^p.  (1900) 
l8z,iia. 

The  governs  is  asusted  by  a  privy  council,  a  direcloi  of  the 
interior,  a  procurafor-general  and  a  paymaster,  and  there  is 
also  an  elected  legislative  council  of  30  members.  The  colony 
forms  a  dejiarUnent  of  France  and  is  rcpietested  la  the  Ficnch 
parliament  by  a  senatw  and  two  deputies.  Political  elections 
are  very  eagerly  contested,  the  mulatto  element  always  striving 
to  gain  the  preponderance  of  power. 

The  seat  of  government,  of  the  Apostolic  admbistration  and 
<rf  the  court  of  appeal »  at  Baase-Tctre  (776^,  whidi  is  utaatad 
on  the  foutb-west  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name.  It  is 
a  picturesque,  healthy  town  standing  on  an  open  roadstead. 
FoInte-&-Pitrc  (17,14a),  the  krgest  town,  lies  in  Grande-Terre 
near  the  mouth  irf  the  Rividre  SaUe.  lu  excellent  harbour  has 
made  it  the  chief  pent  and  flomdWRial  capital  of  the  colonyi 
La  Moufe  (10,378)  OB  the  cast  coast  of  Gtaade.Tena  does  a 
consfderable  e^qtort  trade  in  sugar,  despite  its  poor  harbour. 
Of  the  other  towHs,  St  Aanc  (9497).  Mome  &  t'E^au  (8441),  Fctlt 
Canal  (6748)1  St  Francois  (3365),  Petit  Bourg  (5110)  and  Troit 
Bivitaa  (5016),  are  the  tnoit  important. 

Round  Guadrioupe  are  grouped  its  depeodendes,  namely^ 
La  Desirade,  6  m.  £.,  a  nanow  rugged  island  losq.  m.  in  area; 
Marie  Galante  r6  m.  S.E.  Les  Saiates,  a  group  of  seven  small 
ishmds,  7  mi  .S.,  one  of  the  strategic  poinu  ot  the  Amittcs, 
with  a  magnificent  and  atrangly  fortified  naval  harbour;  St 
Marthi.  142  m.  N.N.W.;  and  St  Bartholomew,  130m. 

ffufa^.—CuadeloDpe  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493. 
and  received  its  name  ia  honour  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
de  Guadalupe  at  Estcemadura  in  Spain.  In  1635  I'Dlive  and 
Duplesus  took  posacasianof  it  in  the  nancof  the  French  Company 
of  the  Islands  of  America,  and  I'Olive  exterminated  the  Caribs 
with  great  cruelty.  Four  chartered  companies  were  ruined  in 
their  attempts  to  colonise  the  island,  and  hi  1674  it  passed 
into  the  posKSHon  of  the  French  crown  and  long  remaioed  a 
dependency  of  Martinique.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1666, 
1691  and  1703,  the  British  captured  the  island  in  1759,  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  Guadeloupe  was  finally  separated  from 
Martinique  in  1775,  but  it  remained  under  the  governor  of  the 
French  Windward  Islands.  Ini78i  Rodney  defeated  the  French 
fleet  near  the  idand,  and  the  British  ag.iin  obtoinied  possesuon 
in  April  1704,  hut  in  the  following  summer  they  were  driven  out 
by  Victor  llugues  with  the  assistance  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had 
Uberated  for  tbe  purpose.  In  rSea  Bon^>artc,  then  first  consul, 
soit  an  expedition  to  the  island  in  order  to  re-esubliah  slavery, 
but,  after  a  heroic  defence,  many  of  the  negroes  preferred  suidde 
to  submisidoa.  Ihiring  the  Uundred  Days  in  tSto.  the  British 
once  more  occupied  the  island,  but,  in  spite  trf  its  cessioato 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  1813  and  a  Frendi  invasion  In  1814, 
they  did  not  withdraw  till  t8t6.  Between  1S16  aad  1835  tbe 
code  of  laws  peculiar  to  tlw  island  was  introduced.  Mvoicipal 
institutions  were  established  ia  1837;  and  slaveiy  waa  Snidly 
abolished  in  1848.   

aUADR.  ■ABSDBBITB  lUB  (1758-1794),  Fiendi  Revolii- 
lianist;  was  bora  at  St  £milion  near  Bordeaux  on  tbe  soth 
of  July  1758.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  had  already 
guincd  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  advocate  at  Bordeaux.  In 
1790  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  Cironde  and  in  1791 
president  of  the  criminal  tribunaL  In  this  year  he  Was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  one  of  tbe  brQliant  group  ci 
deputies  known  subsequently  as  Gitondins  or  Girondists.  As 
a  supporter  of  the  constitution  of  1791  he  joined  the  Jacobin 
dub,  and  here  and  in  the  Assembly  became  an  eloqttentfedvocate 
of  bU  the  meaiurai  directed  againat  mtl  or  wppoaed  tnilon  to 
the  coutitulhW.  He  bitterly  attacked  the  mfniaten  of  Leuh 
XVI.,  aid  waa  largely  instru mental  In  fotciag  the  king  to  accept 
the  GinndUt  mUstiy  of  tbe  isih  «(  March  179).  He  waa 
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m  .Hcnt  advocate  of  the  poUcy  of  foraog  l«ii>  XVT.  mio 
tarnwny  *ith  the  Revolution :  mov«l  (Msy  3)  far  tlie  dwunU 
Of  the  king's  non-juring  confessor,  (or  the  banuhment  of 
■on.jurins  pricila  (Miy  f"'  drsbandmenl  of  tht  ny^i 
guari  <  NUy  3C 1 .  ind  the  [otmilion  in  Pans  ol  ^  x^^JUMs 
(Iun.41.  Heremainri»roy»la;.fcwm.and«ilhCen8Dl«l6 
an.i  '  -r-.iiol  e-.tfs  aiiitwse-i  *  5«       kiae  toTicitlDg  a 

privit^  i'n;=n^-<r  ftu'-jw  =*fV.J4:ion»  nuy  have  rcsdted 
howcrvr.  ««nr  c-it  itor^  t  .■  i^.f  -.ri-mci^^  of  the  loth  of 
Auk- C  Jj-kt.  •'v  la*  AMtraWy  during  pnrt 

oi  -  ii*  J'.  J  jjv.  -.-i::  ^-Td*-::  vlf^nu  opporitiin  to  tha 
iiwj-w  t-.i-Mi-K  »>1  it  was  on  bis  motion 

In  - V  :-.'.'*  XU  i!^  VjiS*7T>'y  \-oted  its  dissolution — 
1  K- "-vii  .'ii  -1:  ■,-.  ..■*  ■**  ^-ly-    In  September  Cuadet 

«  •-.  1  J.-v  -nj  v.— .«  *»  Jepuly  to  the  Convention. 

I-   v  /  v.  -■!  ■  .-J  »  V.  1  "itf         ior  an  appeal  to  tlw  people 
*:th  a  respite  pending  afq>eaL 
III  ^:  iV"!   -.-.'■v  v  ;  ^ -i.'t  a!  vv-::';(*nces  with  Danton,  whowaa 
■■•  ••■■i*  ;  v-i  *  between  the  Girondists 

uv  V  Miu.!  ■.  I  !.:■■'-  " '■'■•f  ^  Vend£e,  but  he  un- 
fVi-  ,..'-  ■■   »  •  i'>  1  llie  man  whom  he  held 

7»-^-  ■-'.'.i  •■- . 'c  ».,i-*.i-.-i>*'i  ^sptember.  Involved  in  the  fall 
i.,  ■,■  ,  -.  v  i..  niJ  jrfwt  being  decreed  on  the  md  of 
fu  .  V  \'\  '■ '  <.'■!•■■''■  JiiJ  afterwards  hid  in  his  father's 
V^*.-  .  V--'.:-  --..I.  lij  ».i»i.'i*«veredand  taken lo Bordeaux, 
■  ■.       ^■.  1  -    I.-.  :*  :t.i»i  bivn  esiablished.he  was  guillotined 

^,  -  ,  .  :  ."..j.irj  iParw.  itttflx  and  F.  A.  Aulard, 

,  .  \,  .  ,  ^  iJ  kVwWBliod  (Paris,  and  cd.,  1906). 

«iU.kiN-i!IA  K  t  ■  ■  ■  M-vri-h  H'liii  Ana),  a  river  of  Spain 
i. .  ^'-1-'  '"^"K  believed  to  rise  in  ihc 

■o  i  ■.■»  I  i«  ^"  V  J''  M*>ni'cl.  where  a  chain  o£  small 

V    '  v  ■  >,»■■■■■■-  ^fi^^^y     t^iudad  Real,  partly 

'i^'^s         »«■  h -xi.-.' '..'I?'-"-*"'"' Gundiana  Alto  or  Upper 
;••->  >-  \->-»  iwrth-westward  fKKa  the  last 

i"  "  .       1  -  '■■  v"i;v-""-'  »iihin  3  m.  of  the  river  ^ncara 

" .-  ■  V's*^;    ■  ■■"        ■  P"'"'  of  disappearance, 

*  ■  *   .  St  \'  -  »•«■■»  'vivkrti  to  rc-cmcrge  in  the  form  ol 

;  \  ,  ..i  .^s.  iorm  numerous  bices  near  the 

"Vt.  ■■"  .'vi-^'""  ••■•!*«■"*>'«  of  the  Cuadiana "  (/m 
[  ;hc  »'.ii-Ain  which  connects  them  with  the 

'  "  .  .  ■•■  ^*  -'''i-'"-'  O'  Lower  Guadiana.  It  is 
'  t ' . ,'  i  .*  1.  .  V!  ^'i'  •.iii"''  Alto  has  no  such  course,  but 
"  '        .  -.s'  t^"  -'■«"*•>"  which  »  the  true 

lf»i.-  'ji-varj  rise's  near  the  source  at  tlie 


"    *       V  [-K  ^  Mancha;  thence  it 

'  ^  ' ,„.      ■<  -S-  "Hiic  of  Guadiana  near  Ciudad 
,  ^  s^-  i\-;;.,iv'»M.-lri>ntiifr6m.S.\V.ofBadaior. 
^'       '  \.    ,    I  \u-.vi!!  titrniN  a  series  of  foaming  lapids, 
'  \  ^  .'.  .-s.  -.*  ^■'■■■'■*''^'*'''*'*'43>n-froraitsinouth. 

■  ^  it  forms  the  boundary 

_   ,       , .      .1*  iJi  .ts  a  point  near  Monsaraz, 
'""     "  \[  ;        I'l'i'SA  Muflo*  on  Ihc  left,  and 

* u-t!toi¥.  »iih  a  southerly  direction. 

\:  a  iitintier  stream  and  forms  a 

"   ^   '  l> '■"■■'f^  >•"■■■  fiuif  of  Cadix  between 

"     '    '  ,      \  .  '■>      it  lie  Sanio  Antonio  and  the 

■■  -v  *  ■-•'>'■  '"'lifx.'  of  510  m.    Its  mouth 

^  .-,0  ntJnv  tihannols.    The  Guadiana 

"       '  "  *i  principal  iributaries  are 

■  '.     \.  .  i.V.J  <sJ  \htiU  from  the  left;  the 

Oot»n»  from  the  right. 
"  '  "  "*    _  -'f  I'^.-'-'iuwiiiw,  i.i.  "Lesser 

."     V       ■ »  N»'*4Ja.  receives  two  large 
~*        ■.  •  '■w    j:>- ind  Itjrbata  from  the  left, 
-    "    '  .        i  N>i».  after  a  course  of  gs  ni. 

*•    w  ■    :  ih*  province  of  Granada; 
=^*^  .   .   .      1."  I.  a  subiributary  of  the 

,  ^^''.-n'Ais-Almerfarailway. 
-        ■     ■  .-  .-«'«.M-:<4  in  elevated  plateau 

•   ^       s  Nevada.   It  is  sur- 
«!.  .'^  dMBlnied  by  a 


Moorish  castle,  now  In  ruins.   It  fs  an  episcopal  see  of  great 

antiquity,  but  its  cathedral,  built  In  tlw  iSth  century  on  the  site 
of  a  mosque,  possesses  little  architectural  merit.  The  city  was 
once  famous  for  its  cutlery;  but  its  modem  manufactures 
(chielly  earthenware,  hempen  goods,  and  hats)  arc  inconsiderable. 
It  has  some  trade  In  wool,  cotton,  fhx,  com  and  liqueurs.  The 
warm  mineral  springs  of  Graena,  much  frequented  dnrinf  the 
summer,  are  6  m.  W.  Guadix  cl  Viejo,  s  ni.  N.W.,  was  the 
Roman  Aeei,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  seat  of  the  first 
Iberian  bishopric,  in  the  ind  century.  After  711  it  rose  to  some 
Importauoe  as  a  Mootfsh  fort  rest  and  trading  station,  and  was 
renamed  Wad  Ask,  "Water  of  Ufe."  It  was  surrendered  without 
a  uege  to  the  Spaniards,  under  Ferdinand  and  IsabcHa,  in  1489. 

GUADDA8.  a  town  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
Colomlna,  53  m.  N.W.of  Bogol&onihe  old  road  between  that 
chy  and  the  Hagdalena  river  port  of  Honda.  Pop.  (1900, 
esUaate)  goo^  chiefly  Indians  or  of  mixed  blood.  It  stands 
in  a  narrow  and  picturesque  valley  formed,  by  spurs  of  the 
Eastern  Cordillera,  and  on  a  small  stream  bearing  the  same  name, 
which  is  that  of  the  South  American  bamboo  (guaduas),  found 
in  great  abundance  along  its  banks.  Sugar-cane  and  coffee  are 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  The  elevation  of  the  town  is  335.1  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  it  hasaremarkablyuniform  temperature  throughout 
(he  whole  year.  Guaduas  has  a  pretty  church  facing  upon  its 
piMa,  and  an  old  monastery  now  used  for  sccubr  purposes. 
The  importance  of  the  town  sprang  from  its  position  on  the  old 
camino  rtal  between  BogotA  and  Honda,  an  importance  that  has 
passed  away  with  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Cirardot 
to  the  Bof^ti  plateau.    Guaduas  was  founded  in  1614. 

CDAIACUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Zygo- 
pkyttaeeae.  The  guaiacum  or  lignum-vitae  tree  (Ger.  Guajak- 
baum,  Fraimsenbaum,  Pockenliokbaunt;  Fr.  Cayac,  Cala(\, 
C.  officinale,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  coast 
of  South  America,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  jo  to  30  ft.  Its 
branches  arc  numerous,  Bexnous  and  knotted;  the  leaves 
opposite  and  pinnate,  with  caducous  (falling  early)  stipules, 
and  entire,  glabrous,  obovate  or  oval  leaflets,  arranged  in  7  or, 
more  rarely,  j  pairs;  the  flowers  are  in  axillaiy  clusters  (cymes), 
and  have  5  oval  ptibcsccnt  sepals,  5  distinct  pale-blue  petals 
three  times  the  length  of  the  sepals,  10  stamens,  and  ■  inrelled 
Buperiw  ovary.  The  fruit  is  about  ]  in.  long,  with  a  leathery 
pericarp,  and  contains  in  each  of  Its  two  cells  a  nngle  seed 
(see  fig.).  C.  sanetMM  grows  in  (he  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  and  at 
Key  West  in  Florida.  It  is  distinguished  from  C.  officittatt  by 
its  smaller  and  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  in  4  to  5  pairs,  by  Kt 
shorter  and  glabrous  sepals,  and  s-celled  and  5-winged  fruit. 
C  arborcum,  the  guaiacum  tree  of  Ctriombia,  is  found  In  the  valley 
of  the  Magdalena  up  to  altitudes  800  metres  (i6>j  ft.)  above 
sea-level,  and  reaches  considerabln  dimensions.  Its  wood  Is  of  a 
yellow  colour  merging  into  green,  and  has  an  almost  pulverulent 
fracture;  the  flowers  are  ydlow  ami  conspicuous;  and  (he  fruit 
is  dry  and  4-wingcd. 

The  lignum  vilae  of  commerce,  so  named  on  acooattt  of  its  high 
repute  as  a  medidnal  agent  In  past  times,  when  also  It  was  known 
as  ligmim  lanelum  and  lignum  iHdicHm,  ' lignum  guaycanum,  or 
simply  [ttayacan,  is  procured  from  G.  officinalf,  and  in  smaller 
ameuni  from  G.  uncltim.  It  is  eiqiorted  in  large  logs  or  blocks, 
gcnenlly  divested  of  bark,  and  prcsenu  in  transverse  aectlott 
very  slightly  marked  concentric  rings  of  growth,  and  scarcely 
any  traces  of  pith;  with  the  aid  of  a  magm'fying  glass  the 
meduUary  rays  arc  seen  to  be  equidistant  and  very  numerous. 
The  outer  wood,  the  sap  wood  or  alburnum,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  and  devoid  of  reua;  the  inner,  the  heart  wood  or  durameit, 
which  Is  by  far  the  larger  proportion.  Is  of  a  dark  greentrii-bmwii, 
contains  in  its  pores  26%  of  resin,  and  has  a  q>ecifir  gravity  of 
t'333>  lU"!  therefore  sinks  in  water  on  which  the  alburnum 
floats.  Owing  to  the  diagonal  and  oblique  amngemenl  ol  the 
successive  layers  of  its  fibres,  the  wood  cannot  be  ^it;  and  on 
account  o(  its  hardness,  density  and  durability  it  Is  much  valued 
for  the  manufactuie  of  ships'  pulleys,  rulers,  skittle-baUs. 
mallets  and  other  artidet. 
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Chips  or  tuminga  of  the  heanwood  ot  C.  vffidnolc  (guaiati 
Ugmum)  ue  employed  in  the  prepBralton  of  the  iiquM'  saru* 
compttUtu  fonetnlratia  of  British  pharmacy.  They  may  be 
ncogoized  by  being  either  yellow  of  greenish-brown  in  ci^ur, 
ud  by  turning  bluisbfreen  when  treated  with  nitric  add,  ot 
when  heated  with  corrosive  wbUnate,  and  green  pith  idtttios 


WwemataOtt  llT'raearilttlUaalFUtli.hjtianl^aatlJ  *  A.  Chircbin. 

GnaiBcam  or  Ltnium  Vitae /7iiata«Mi  effieinale  ihool-bcaritiE  leave* 
and  Howm.  l,  Tnih;  a,  Ventel  tection  of  fruit,  ihowiru:  the 
•ditaiy  pendulous  wed  in  each  chamber.  All  about  }  natuninse. 


Of  ddoiMc  of  lime^  Tbcy  are  oocuIoBally  adultented  with 
bramod  ahavings.  Ugnum  vitae  is  Imported  cliiefly  from 
St  DotningOt  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica. 

The  bark  wu  formerly  used  in  medicine;  it  contains  much 
olcium  oxalate,  and  yiekU  on  incineracion  33  %  of  ash.  Cuaiacum 
nmn,  the  gimoei  ruiatf  ol  pharmBCotKicias.  i*  obtained  from  the 
wood  u  an  enidation  from  natunU  Bsauies  or  from' incition;  by 
beating  billeta  about  3  ft.  in  length,  bored  to  permit  of  the  outflow 
of  the  resin;  or  bv  boiling  chips  and  raspings  in  water  to  which 
eak  baa  been  added  to  laiM  the  temperatun  of  ebullition.  It 
occurs  in  nxinded  or  oval  lean,  cooimooly  coated  with  a  ^r^idi-- 
freen  du«t,  and  suppoaed  to  be  the  produce  of  G.  jaactaw.  or  in  urge 
biowniih  or  greenish-brown  oiasaes,  translucent  at  the  edeci; 
fuses  at  fls'  C. ;  is  brittle,  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  a  itigntly 
baUatnlc  odour.  Increased  by  pulverization  and  by  beat;  and  u  at 
&nt  tasteless  when  chewed,  but  producea  subsequently  a  sense  of 
heat  ia  the  throat.  It  is  readily  soluble  io  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
creosote,  cnl  of  clove*  and  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies;  and  its 
solution  rives  a  blue  colour  with  gluten,  raw  potato  parings  and  the 
roots  of  rfone-radtsh,  carrot  and  variousother  plants.  Thealcxtbolic 
tincture  becomes  green  with  hyrncUarite,  and  with  nitric 

add  turns  in  succession  gicen,  blue  and  brown.  With  glycerin  it 
give*  a  clear  solution,  and  with  idtnniB  ether  a  bluish.green  guatinoua 
maaa.  ft  is  blued  by  various  oxidiiing  agents,  «.g.  oione,  and,  as 
Scbfiirtiein  Ascovered,  by  the  juice  of  certain  fuo^.  The  chief 
CMistituent*  are  three  distinct  resins,  gaaiaaink  add,  CiJMit 
(70%}>  ffaiat  acid,  which  is  cliuely  allied  to  bctuoic  acid,  and 
puuifelK  atid.  Like  all  rcdns,  these  are  tnsotubte  in  water,  soluble 
ia  alkalies,  but  prteipltated  on  neutral izatlon  ol  the  alkaline  solution. 

Guaiacum  wood  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniard* 
in  ti^oS,  and  Nicolaus  Poll,  writing  in  1517  (sec  Luiiinus.  Dt  morho 
foUws,  p.  310,  Ven.,  1566),  state*  that  some  three  thousand  person* 
in  Spain  had  already  oecii  restored  to  health  by  it.  The  virtues  of 
the  lesio,  however,  were  not  known  until  a  uter  period,  and  in 
Thomas  Paynel's  translation  ipj  Ifie  Wood  called  Ouaiacum,  Ac., 
p.  9,  ed.  of  1540)  of  Ulrich  von  Hinten's  treatise  D*  m*rbi  fotlki 
emr^iiviuper  acmtMitlraiionem  lipti  tuaiad  (1519]  wc  read  oI  the 
wood:  "  There  fokiweth  fro  it,  whan  it  boumeth  a  eomme,  which 
we  yet  fcnowe  not,  for  what  pourposc  it  serueth."  Flilckiger  and 
Hanbuiy  (Pharmiuoirapkia,  p.  95)  state  that  the  first  edition  of 
the  LotUon  PhanruKopatia  in  which  they  find  the  resin  raeationed 
is  that  of  1677.  The  decoction  of  the  wood  was  administered  in  gout, 
the  stone,  pals^,  leprosy,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  dbeaae*. 
but  principally  in  the  "  morbus  i^cu*,''  or  syphilis,  for  which  it 
was  reckoned  a  certain  specific,  insomuch  that  at  first  "  the  physi- 
lions  wolde  not  altowe  it,  perceyuynge  that  tbeyr  profite  wolde 
decay  therbv  "  (Paynel,  op.  eil.  p.  8).  Minute  instructions  are 
even  in^  old  works  a*  to  the  mode  of  administering  guaiacum. 
The  patient  was  confined  in  a  dosed  and  heated  chamber,  was 
placed  00  the  lowest  passible  diet,  and,  after  liberal  purgation,  was 
made twiceaday todrinka milk.wanndccociiMoiuwwaod,  Tha 


use  of  salt  was  apadaHy  to  be  avtAlcd.  A  decoction  of  t  ft  of 
guaiacum  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  four  first  days  of  the 
treatment.  The  earlier  optntons  as  to  the  efficacy  of  guaiacum 
came  to  be  much  modified  in  the  count  of  time,  and  Dr  Pearson 
(pbitncHena  m  At  EgetU  of  Vnriout  ArlitUt  of  tiu  Ual.  iiU.  i» 
«e  Cart  «/  lues  Vcwtm,  c  i.,  and  ed.,  1S07)  says; — "  1  never 
saw  one  single  Instance  in  which  the  powers  of  this  medicine  eradi- 
cated the  venereal  virus."  He  found  its  beneficial  effect*  to  be  most 
niarlied  in  cases  of  secondary  symptoms.  Cuaiacum  p^n  is  given 
medicinally  in  dose*  tif  5-13  grains.  Its  important  preparations  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  MMtara  ratact  (dote  |-i  oz.), 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum  (dose  f-i  drachm),  in  which 
the  resin  is  dissolved  by  means  ot  ammonia,  and  the  trochiscos  or 
luenge,  coniaining  3  grains  of  the  lesin.  This  btenge  b  u»- 
doobiedty  of  value  when  given  eariy  in  caseaof  sore  thrtiat,  cqwdaUy 
of  rheumatic  origin.  Powdered  guaiacum  ts  also  used. 

Guaiacum  res)n  differs  pharmacologically  from  ether  resins  in 
being  leas  irritant,  so  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  bowel  aid  exerts 
remote  stimulant  actions,  notably  upon  the  sidn  and  kidneys.  It 
affects  the  bronchi  but  slightly,  since  it  contains  no  volatile  ml. 

The  drug  is  useful  both  in  acuta  and  chronic  sore  throat,  the 
mbtture,  accordinsto  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  bang  more  effective 
than  the  tfamure.  ^rbe  aperient  action,  which  It  eaerts  less  markedly 
than  other  ntembeis  of  lb  chMs.  readers  tt  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  duDofc  constipation.  Sir  Alfred  Carrod  has  urged  the  daina  of 
this  drug  in  the  ticatmcnt  of  chronic  gout.  Both  in  thbdisenseand 
in  other  forms  of  chronic  arthritis  guaiacum  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination with  Iodides,  which  it  often  enables  the  patient  to  tolerate. 
Guaiacum  is  not  now  used  In  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

The  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  universally  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  blood,  or  laiher  of  haemoglohiii,  the  red  colouriiw  matter 
of  the  bkxid,  in  urine  or  other  secretions  This  test  was  first  stw- 
gested  by  Dr  John  Day  of  Geclong,  Australia.  A  iMctr  drop  of  the 
tincture  should  be  added  to,  say,  an  inch  of  urine  in  a  test-lube. 
The  resin  b  at  once  precipitated,  yielding  a  milky  fluid.  If  "  oaonic 
ether  " — an  ethereal  scJuilon  of  hydrogen  peroxide — be  now  poured 
gently  into  the  test-tube,  a  deep  blue  coloration  b  produced  along 
the  line  of  contact  if  hacma^lobin  be  present.  The  reaction  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  resin  by  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen — such 
oxidation  occurring  only  if  haemoglobin  be  present  to  act  as  an 
oxytea.carrier. 

GDALDO  TADIHO  (anc  7adMirai,  i  m.  to  the  W.},  a  town 
and  ^iscopal  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  1755  ft.  above  aea-levd,  ia 
the  province  of  Perugia,  aim.  N.  of  Folignoby  raiL  Pop.  (1901); 
town,  4440;  commune,  io>7s6.  The  suffix  Tadioo  distinguishes 
it  fton  Cnaido  in  the  jvovince  of  Maccrata,  and  Gualdo  CattancO) 
S.W.  of  Foligtxi.  The  cathedral  has  a  good  lose-wtiidow  and 
possesses,  like  several  of  the  other  churches,  isth-century 
paintinp  by  Umbciao  artists,  especially  works  by  Niccol6  AJunno. 
The  town  Is  still  surrounded  by  walls.  The  andent  Tadlnum 
lay  t  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  modem  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Eugubine  tablets  (see  looviuii)  as  a  hostile  city  against  which 
imprecations  are  diiected.  In  its  i>ei^bourbood  Narses  defeated 
aod  slew  Totila  in  553.  No  twins  arc  now  visible,  thou^  they 
seem  to  have  been  eitant  In  the  17th  century.  Tlie  new  town 
seems  to  have  been  founded  in  11^7-  It  was  at  fiiat  independent, 
but  passed  under  Fenigia  in  129a,  and  later  became  dependent 
on  tiie  duchy  of  SpoleLo. 

AUAIBGUAY*  a  flouiiahing  town  and  river  poit  of  the  piovinco 
of  Eotre  Rios,  Atgentine  Republic,  on  the  Guakguay  river, 
3>  m.  above  Its  confluence  with  the  Ibicuy  branch  of  the  Faranfi, 
and  about  iio  m.  N.N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires.  P9p.  (IS95)  781a 
The  Gualegtiay  is  the  largett  of  the  Entre  Rica  liveis,  traversing 
almost  the  whole  leagth  of  the  pmviace  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  is 
of  bnt  slight  service  in  the  tnuispoftatioa  of  produce  except  the 
few  miles  below  Gualegtiay,  whose  port,  known  as  Puerto  Ruis, 
is  7  m.  lower  down  stream.  A  steam  tramway  connecta  the 
town  and  port,  and  a  branch  line  connects  with  Entre  Rios 
rallwaya  at  the  station  of  Tala.  The  piindpal  indtistiy  in  this 
region  is  that «(  stock-raising,  and  there  is  ■  large  eiportatitm  of 
cattle,  jerked  beef,  hides,  talinr,  muttm,  wool  and  aheep^iins. 
Wood  and  charcoal  are  also  exported  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1783. 

GOALBGDATCHO,  a  ptmpentts  coiBinercial  and  industrial 
town  and  port  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argcatine  Republic, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gualeguaychfi  river,  11  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Uruguay,  and  lao  m.  N.  of  Bucnoa  Aires. 
Pop.  (1891,  est.)  14,000.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  d^rtment 
of  the  same  name,  the  largest  in  the  provinGe.  A  bat  At  the 
amith  of  the  fiver  prevenU  the  entiaiKe  ti  laiser  veiedi  and 
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compels  iht  transTer  of  cargoes  to  and  from  lighten.  Tbe  town 
Is  surrouaded  by  a  rich  graxiog  country,  and  esporLs  cattle. 
Jerked  beef,  mutton,  hides,  pelts,  tallow,  wool  and  various 
by-predncts.  A  branch  line  running  N.  connects  with  the  Entre 
lUoi  railways  at  Basavilbaso.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1783. 

ODALO.  CAROIHAL  (fl.  1116),  was  sent  to  England  by  Pope 
Innocent  UI.  in  i3i6.  He  auiqioitcd  John  with  all  the  weight 
of  papal  authority.  After  John's  death  he  crowned  the  infant 
Henry  III.  and  played  an  active  part  In  organiiing  resistance 
to  the  rebels  led  by  Louis  of  France,  afterwards  king  Louis  VIII. 
As  representing  the  pope,  the  stuserain  of  Henry,  he  claimed  the 
regency  and  aaually  divided  the  chief  power  with  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
Louis  and  the  French,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Lambeth,  he  forced 
Louis  to  make  a  public  and  humiliating  profession  of  penitence 
(1317).  He  punished  the  rebclUous  clergy  severely,  and  ruled 
the  diurch  with  an  absolute  band  till  his  departure  from  England 
In  I  >l8.  Gualo's  character  has  been  Kvcrely  criticized  by  English 
writers;  but  bis  chief  oQeoce  seems  to  have  been  that  of  rq>re- 
•enling  unpopular  papal  claims. 

OUAM  (Span.  Guajan;  Gvahan,  in  tlie  native  Chamorro), 
the  largest  and  most  populousof  tbeLadroneor  Marianalslands, 
in  the  North  Padfic,  in  13'  a6'  N.  lat.  and  144°  39'  £.  long., 
tbout  1813  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hong  Kong,  and  about  1450  tn.  E. 
of  Manila,  Pop.(i9oS)Bbouttr,36o,ofnhom363wereforrignets, 
140  being  members  of  the  U.S.  naval  force.  Guam  extends  about 
30  m.  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  has  an  average  widtb  of  about 
6i  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  107  sq.m.  TheN.  portion  is  a  plateau 
from  300  to  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  lowest  In  the  interior  and 
bighest  along  the  E.  and  W.  coast,  where  it  tennioatcs  abniptly 
in  UuOt  and  headlands;  Hi  Santa  Rosa,  toward  the  N. 
extremity,  has  an  elevation  of  840  ft.  A  range  of  hills  from 
700  to  neaHy  1300  ft.  in  height  traverses  the  S.  portion  from 
N.  to  S.  a  little  W.  ot  the  middle— Mt  Jumtillong  Manioc,  the 
highest  peak,baaanclevatlonof  i374fL  Between thefeotoCtbe 
•teep  W.  slope  of  these  hills  and  the  sea  to  a  bdt  of  lolUag 
lowlands  and  to  tbe  E.  the  surface  is  broken  by  tbe  valleys  of 
five  riven  with  a  numb<^  of  tributaries,  has  a  general  sktpe 
toward  Ibe  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  coast-line  of  bluffs.  Apn 
(iBrraerly  Sen  ijils  d'Apra)  on  tbe  middle  W.  coast  islheonly good 
birbour;  It  is  about  i\  m.  across,  baa  a  depth  of  4-17  fathoms, 
and  b  divided  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  harbour  1^  a  peninsula 
and  an  island.  It  serves  as  a  naval  station  and  asa  port  of  transit 
between  America  and  the  Philippines,  at  which  army  transports 
can  DMntbly.  Deer,  wild  bog,  dudi,  curlew,  iidpe  and  pigeon 
are  abtmdant  game,  and  several  varieties  ol  fish  are  caught. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  island  are  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  more  elevated  (dateau  surface  is  covered  with 
•word  grass,  but  in  tbe  valleys  and  on  tbe  lower  portions  of  the 
idateaus  tbcre  Is  TaluabIa  timbv.  Tbe  knrkiids  have  a  rich 
•oil;  In  lower  parts  of  tbe  blgfilatids  raised  codollifetotts  Umntone 
with  a  light  covering  of  soil  appears,  and  in  the  hl^wr  parts  the 
soil  is  entirely  of  day  and  silt.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and 
bcahhy.  From  December  to  June  the  N.E.  trade  winds  prevail 
and  tbe  rdttCall  Is  Tckllv^  l^t;  during  tbe  other  six  months 
the  monaoon  blows  and  produces  the  rainy  season.  Destructive 
typhoons  and  earthquakes  sometimes  visit  Guam.  The  island 
is  thought  to  possess  little  if  any  mineral  wealth,  witb  the 
possible  exception  of  coal.  Only  a  small  part  of  Guam  la  under 
cultivatfain,  and  moaf  ot  this  ies  along  tbe  S.W.  coast,  itt  dnef 
products  being  cooMnuti,  rice,  sugar,  coffee  tnd  oaoo.  A 
United  States  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guam  (at 
Agafia)  was  piovided  for  In  190S. 

The  inhabitants  are  ol  the  Chamono  (Indonesian)  stock, 
stioni^  Intntnlxed  with  Phil^qrine  Tagals  and  Spaidards; 
tbeir  speecb  to  a  dialect  of  Malay,  corrupted  by  Tagai  and 
Spanish.  There  are  very  few  ftdl-blood  Chamorros.  The 
aiwrigiaat  native  was  of  a  veiy  dark  mahogany  or  chocolate 
ooloar.  A  majority  ot  the  total  number  of  natives  live  in  Agafia. 
TbenUhm  are  nearly  lU  farfflen,Bnd  most  of  tfaen  are  poor, but 
ihriroMMlltloabMbccaiiqmvedanikrABMikMnlB.  Public 


scbooli  have  been  estabtbbed;  In  tqeS  tbe  enretraent  was  170& 
On  the  island  there  is  a  small  colony  of  lepers,  segregated  only 
after  American  occupation.  Gangrosa  b  a  disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Guam  and  the  ndghbouring  i^Dds;  it  b  due  to 
a  HKcific  bacDlus  and  vsually  dcsu^-tbe  nasal  septum.  Tbe 
victims  of  thfa  dlieMt  iho  m  ngmmd.  Tbeneisagoadieiieiil 
ho^tsL 

Aga&B  (or  San  Ignado  de  Agafia)  b  the  capital  and  principal 
town;  under  the  Spanish  rfgime  it  was  the  capital  of  ihe 
Ladiones.  It  is  about  s  m.  M.E.  of  Piri,  tbe  landing-place  of 
Aprs  hubour  and  port  of  entry,  ^th  which  it  is  connected  by 
an  excellent  road.  Agafia  has  paved  streets  and  sewer  and  water 
systems.  Other  vUlagcs,  all  small,  are  Asan,  Piti,  Sumay, 
Umata,  Mcriso  and  Inarajan.  Guam  is  governed  by  a  "  naval 
governor,"  an  oEScer  of  the  U.S.  navy  who  b  commandant  of 
the  naval  station.  Tbe  island  b  divided  into  four  administrative 
dbtricts,  each  with  an  executive  head  called  a  gobemadorcillo 
(ccHnmisrioner),  and  there  are  a  court  of  appeals,  a  court  of  first 
instance  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Peonage  was 
abolished  in  the  island  by  the  United  States  in  February  1900. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Caroline  Islands  was 
established  in  1905;  in  1908  there  were  four  cables  ending  nt 
tbe  relay  station  at  Sumay  on  the  Shore  of  Apra  harbour. 

Guam  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  was  occofried 
by  Spain  in  1688,  was  captured  by  tbe  United  Stales  cruiser 
"  Charleston  "  in  June  1S99,  and  was  ceded  to  tbe  United  Stales 
by  theTreaty ofParbontbe  lotbdDecember  i^S. 

Sec  A  till  ef  Books  (mA  Rtf*rtnctj  to  Perioditals)  on  Samta  amd 
Guam  (looi ;  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress) ;  L.  M.  Con,  "  Tb» 
Iiland  ol  Guam,"  in  SutUliM  of  tie  Awwruam  Ceotropkital  Stttely, 
vol.  3«  (New  York,  1904);  Gen.  Joieph  Wheeler,  lUpoH  m  lU 
Jtlaud  of  Cmm,  June  looo  (War  D^iartment,  Document  No.  123); 
F.  W.  Chri«ian.  7^  Canlhti  itlandt  (London,  iSqq);  an  iixount 
of  the  flora  of  Guam  by  W.  E.  Saffera  in  ibe  puUkatloos  of  the 
National  Heriiarium  ^mbbsonian  laMitutioa}:  and  ^  repota 
of  the  naval  governor. 

QQAK,  ft  wofd  appnently  fint  htiodiieed  into  tbe  «mttbo> 
logist'k  vocobubuy  about  r743  by  Edwards,'  who  said  that  » 

bird  he  figured  {fTai.  Hisl.  Uncommon  Birds,  pL  xlii.)  wae 
"  so  called  in  tbe  West  Indies,"  and  (be  name  has  hence  been 
generally  applied  to  all  tbe  members  of  the  subfamily  PeMtephtot, 
which  are  dbtlngui^cd  from  the  kindred  Subfamily  Crceimu 
or  curassovt  by  the  broad  posta^abular  area  of  tbe  pdvit 
as  pointed  out  by  Hwdey  (Free.  Zott.  Seciely,  1868,  p.  sg?) 
as  well  as  by  ihdr  maxilla  being  wider  than  it  k  h^,  with  iu 
culmen  depressed,  the  crown  feathered,  and  the  nostrib  bare — 
the  last  two  characters  aeponitlns  the  Pendtfinae  bom  tbe 
OmtpkasiHoe,  which  form  the  lUrd  subfaniily  of  the  Croddar?  a 
family  belonging  to  that  taxonomer*a  division  Peri$knp9d*t 
of  the  order  GaUinot, 

The  Ptntlapinat  have  been  separated  Into  seven  genen,  of 
which  PemJope  and  Orltlis,  conlainii^  req>cclivdy  about 
sixteen  and  nineteen  spedes,  are  the  largest,  the  olbcts  numbering 
from  one  to  threeonly.  Into  their  minute  differences  it  would  bo 
useless  to  enter:  nearly  all  have  the  throat  bare  of  feathen,  and 
from  that  of  many  ot  them  liangs  a  wattle;  but  one  form, 
Ckamaepelts,  has  ndther  of  these  features,  and  SlipuhHiMt 
tbou|^  wattled,  has  the  throat  clothed.  With  few  exception 
the  guans  are  confined  to  the  South- American  continent;  one 
species  of  Penelope  is  however  found  to  Mexico  {e.g.  at  Mautlao), 
Pipii*  cimanensia  inhabits  Trinidad  as  well  as  the  mainland, 
wUle  three  speche  of  OrfsMr  occtir  in  Mexico  Texas,  and  one, 
whidi  b  also  common  .to  Venezuela,  in  Tobago.  Like  corassows, 
guans  are  in  great  measure  of  arboreal  habiL   Tbey  also  readily 

'  Edwards  also  give*  **  qnan  "  at  an  atteraativc  spdlinr,  and  thb 
maybe  ncmr  the  original  form,  since  we  find  Dammer  in  I676writrng 
(  Cot.  ti.  pt.  9,  p.  U)  oi  what  waa  doubtle«i  an  albed  if  not  the  snme 
bird  as  the  "  qusm."  The  specie*  repraseotcd  by  Edwds  doe* 
not  «ecm  to  have  been  identified. 

*  See  the  esceBent  Synopiis  by  Sclater  and  Salvin  in  the  Pn- 
ctedinp^lkgZtiia^cuSaHlljhrlijtttpp-  SO4-544}.  while  further 
iirfbriMtlanontheUBcteMvasghwntiy  Selaterinthe  TVshmcMmm 
ol  Ibe  same  Mciitr  fix.  pvl  «»4U,nb.  d.-liiL).  Someaddkiom 
have  ance  been  mde  to  ne  Inowkdca  o~ 
nry  great  Inpectueft 
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bfcaiM  tMM,  but  all  lUeniAs  to  tamsttcate  Uun  in  the  fall 
MHe  of  the  word  have  wholly  failed,  and  thecamiD  wlucfa  they 
have  even  been  induced  to  breed  and  the  young  have  been 
reared  in  confinement  are  very  few.  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
guana  and'  curaisows  will  interbreed  with  poultry  {tbu,  i&66, 
p.  24;  Bull.  Soe.  Imf.  d'AcdimaUtthn,  1S68,  p.  559;  1869, 
P-  35T)i  ai>d  what  is  more  extraordinaiy  is  that  in  Texas  the 
hybrids  between  the  chiacalacca  (OMafii  wnda)  and  the  domestic 
fowl  are  asserted  to  be  far  superior  to  ordinary  game-cocks  for 
fighting  purpoaes.  (A.  N.) 

OU^ABACOA  (an  Indian  name  meaidng  "site  of  the 
waten  "),  a  town  of  Cuba,  in  Havana  province,  about  6  m.  E. 
of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  14^68.  Guanalncoa  is  served  by  railway 
to  Havana,  with  which  it  is  ctmnected  by  the  Regla  ferry  across 
the  bay.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  amid  woods,  on  Ut^  hills 
wUdi  furnish  a  fine  view.  There  are  mediciDal  springs  in  the 
town,  and  dqiosit*  of  liquid  bitumen  in  the  neighbouring  hillL 
The  town  i>  essentially  a  residence  suburbof  the  capital,  and  has 
aomi  rather  pretty  streets  and  squares  and  some  old  and  interest- 
ing  chnrches  (inchidlng  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Asuncion,  r7i4- 
1711).  Just  ontnde  the  dty  is  the  chnrdi  of  Potosi  with  a 
famous  "  wonder-working "  shrine  and  image.  An  Indian 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  existed  here  before  1555,  and  a  church 
was  established  in  1576.  Already  at  the  end  of  the  lylh  century 
Guanabacoa  was  the  fashionable  residence  of  Havana. 

It  enjoyed  ks  greatest  popularity  in  this  respect  from  the  end 
of  tfie  iSth  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  created 
a  wUitt  with  an  aymaamieiito  (city  council)  in  1743.  In  176a  its 
fort,  the  Little  Morro,  on  the  N.  shore  near  Cojimar  (a  l»tlilng 
beach,  where  the  Key  West  cable  now  lands) ,  was  taken  by  the 
English. 

OVAHACO,  sometimes  spelt  Huanaa,  the  larger  of  the  two 
wild  representatives  in  South  America  of  the  camd  tribe;  the 
other  being  the  vicugfia.  The  guaoaco  {Lama  huanatus),  which 
Stands  nearly  4  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  is  an  elegant  creature,  with 
gracefully  curved  neck,  and  long  slender  legs,  the  hind-pair  of  the 
lattn  baring,  two  naked  patches  or  callosities.  The  head  and 
body  are  covtnd  with  long  soft  hair  of  a  fawn  colour  above  and 

almost  pure  white 
beneath.  Gnanaco 
are  found  throughout 
the  southern  half  of 
Sonth  America,  from 
Peru  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Horn  in  the 
south,  but  occur  in 
greatest  abundance 
in  Fatagonb.  They 
Kve  in  herds  onal^ 
of  from  MX  to  thirty, 
althouf^  these  occa- 
sionally contain 
several  hundreds, 
while  Botitaiy  indi- 
viduhh  are  sometimes 
met.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly timid,  and 
therefom  wary  and 
dHfinlt  of  approach;  like  many  other  ruminants,  however, 
their  curiority  soiiMimcs  overcomes  their  timidity,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  range  of  the  hunter's  rifle.  Their  cry 
ig  peculiar,  being  something  between  the  belling  of  a  deer 
and  the  neigh  tA  a  horse.  The  chief  enemies  of  the 
guanaoo  are  the  Patagonian  Indians  and  the  puma,  as  ll  forms 
the  principal  food  of  both.  Its  flesh  is  pidatable  although 
wanting  in  fat,  while  its  skin  forms  the  tfhief  cbtfalng  material 
of  the  Patagonians.  Guanaco  are  readily  domesticated,  and  in 
this  Slate  become  very  bold  and  wRl  attack  man,  striking  him 
from  btUnd  with  both  knee*.  In  the  wiM  stale  they  never 
defend  ihenuelvea,  and  if  api»oadied  from  diffcrem  pc4nts, 
Koording  to  the  Inffiaa  fashioa  of  bunting,  get  complelely 
btwBdeiad  and      an  coy  piey.  ttief  v&»  nadlly  to  dw 
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water,  and  have  bcm  observed  twimdng  from  ons  Island  to 
another,  wliile  they  have  been'acen  drinking  salt-water.  They 
have  a  habit  of  depositing  their  droppings  during  successive 
days  on  the  same  spot— a  habit  appreciated  by  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  who  use  those  depodts  for  fuel  Guanaco  also  have 
favourite  localities  in  which  to  die,  as  appears  from  the  great 
heaps  of  their  bones  found  in  particular  qiots. 

ODANAiAT.  a  town  of  western  Cuba,  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province, 
about  36  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  640a. 
Guanajay  is  served  by  the  W.  branch  of  the  United  nilwaya 
of  Havana,  of  which  it  is  the  W.  terminus.  The  town  lies  among 
hills,  has  an  excellent  climate,  and  in  colonial  times  was  (like 
Holgufn)  an  acclimatisaliou  station  for  troops  fresh  from  Spain; 
it  now  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health  resort.  The  soiround- 
ing  country  Is  a  fertile  sugar  and  tobacco  region.  Guanajay 
tuu  always  been  important  as  a  distributing  point  in  the  coromeite 
of  the  western  end  of  the  island.  It  was  an  asdait  pueblo, 
of  considerable  size  and  importance  as  early  as  tbe  end  of  the 
1 8th  century. 

QDANAJUATO.  or  Goakaxoato,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  N.  by  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  £.  tqr  Querftaro, 
S.  by  MIchoacas  and  W.  by  Jalisco.  Area,  11,370  sq.  m.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  states  of  the  republic; 
pop.  (rSos)  i,047,Sr7;  (1900)  i,oiii,7i4.  The  state  lies 
whi^y  within  the  limits  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  6000  ft.  The  surface 
of  its  northern  half  is  broken  by  the  Sierra  Gorda  and  Siena 
dc  Guanajuato,  but  Its  Eoulhcm  half  b  covered  by  fertile  plains 
largely  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Lermaand  Its  tribaiaries,  which  in  places  firm  through  deeply 
eroded  valleys.  The  climate  is  >emi-<n^cal  and  bealtlqr, 
and  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  insure  good  results  [n  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  In  the  warm  valleys  tugar-case  is  grown, 
and  at  higher  elevations  Indian  com,  beans,  barley  and  wheat. 
Hw  southern  plains  are  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising.  Guana- 
just  o  has  suffered  much  from  the  destntction  of  Its  forests, 
but  there  remain  some  small  areas  on  the  higher  devations  <rf 
the  north.  The  pilndpal  industry  of  the  suie  is  mining,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  tbe  ntwth  bdng 
enormous.  Among  its  mineral  pnduct*  aic  sUver,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  mercury,  copper  and  opals.  Silver  ha&  been  extracted 
rince  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  over  (800,000,000 
having  been  taken  from  the  mines  during  the  subsequent  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Some  of  tbe  more  productive  of  then 
mines,  or  groups  of  mines,  are  the  Veta  Bladre  (mother  lode), 
ihe  San  BemaM  lode,  and  the  Rayas  mines  of  Guanajuato,  and 
the  La  Valcnciana  mine,  the  output  of  which  is  sud  to  have 
bent  t>36,oeo,ooo  between  1766  and  183&.  The  mamifactnring 
establishments  fndnde  Amt  mills,  tanneries  and  manufactories 
of  leather,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  distilleries,  foundries  and 
pottenes.  The  Medtao  Centnl  and  the  Mexican  National 
railway  Hnes  cross  the  state  from  N.  to  S.,  and  the  former 
operates  a  -ohort  branch  from  Silao  to  the  aUte  capital  and 
another  westward  from  Jrapuato  to  Guadalajara.  Tbe  capftfll 
b  CaanajuBto,  and  other  important  dties  and  towns  airLefin, 
or  Lc6n  de  las  Aldamas;  Celajra  (pop.  35,565  hi  1900),  an 
Important  railway  junction  m.  by  rail  W.  from  Qocritaro, 
and  known  for  its  manufactures  of  bnadclolh,  saddlery,  soap 
and  sweetneels;  Irapuato  (18,593  In  1900),  a  railway  junction 
and  commercial  centre,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Guaujisato;  SUoo 
(■5,35S>.  a  railway  junction  and  manufacturing  town  (wooQens 
and  cottons),  14  m.  S.W.  of  Guanajuato;  Salamanca  (is.S^S), 
on  the  Mexican  Central  railway  and  Lerma  river,  15  as.  S.  by  E.  of 
Guanajuato,  irilh  manufactures  cottons  and  porcdsin; 
Allende  ( io,s47),  a  oonnnercial  town  3001.  E.  byS.  of  Goan^oate, 
with  mineral  springs;  Valle  de  Sant^  (11,660),  50m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Quer^Uro;  Salvalierra  (10,393),  <^  S.E.  <rf  Goan^uato; 
Cortoxar  (8^3);  La  Lus  (831S),  in  a  rich  mtnfaig  Aslrfcti 
Pfnjamo  (S161);  Santa  Crux  (7939);  San  Frandaco  dd  Rinc6o 
(to,9Q4),  39  m.  W.  Guanajuato  la  a  rich  mining  district; 
and  Acambaro  (834S).  »  prosperous  town  d£  the  idaiD,  j6  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Guaaabtsto. 
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more  purity  than  in  theolhm.  No  inscriptions  have  been  found 
in  these  two  islands,  and  Ihercfore  it  woulil  seem  that  the  true 
Guanchcs  did  not  know  how  to  write.  In  the  other  isUnds 
numerous  Semitic  traces  are  found,  and  in  all  of  them  are  the 
rock-signs.  From  these  facts  it  would  teem  that  the  Numidians, 
lra\-clling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  and  intermixing 
with  the  dominant  Semitic  race,  landed  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  that  it  is  titey  who  have  written  the  inscriptions  at  Ilierro 
nnd  Grand  Canary. 

Tbc  iKjUiical  and  social  institutions  of  the  Guanchcs  varied. 
In  some  islands  hereditary  autocracy  prevailed;  in  others  the 
government  was  elective.  In  TcncrifTc  all  the  land  belonged  to 
the  chiefs  who  leased  it  to  their  subjects.  In  Grand  Canary 
suicide  was  regarded  as  honourable,  atvl  on  a  chief  inheriting, 
one  of  his  subjcdts  wQlinidy  honoured  the  occasion  by  throw- 
ing  himself  over  a  precipice.  In  some  islands  polyandry  was 
practised;  in  others  the  natives  were  monogamous.  But  every- 
where the  women  appear  to  have  been  respected,  an  insult 
offered  any  woman  hy  an  armed  man  being  a  capital  oBence. 
Almost  ail  the  Guanches  used  to  wear  garments  ot  goat-skins, 
and  others  of  vegetable  fibres,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  uf  Grand  Canary.  They  had  a  taste  for  ornaments, 
necldaccs  of  wood,  bone  and  shells,  worked  in  different  designs. 
Beads  of  baked  earth,  cylindrical  and  of  all  shapes,  with  smooth 
or  polished  surfaces,  mostly  black  and  red  in  colour,  were  chieBy 
in  u:<c.  They  painted  their  bodies;  the  pintadtriu,  baked  clay 
objects  Uke  seals  in  shape,  have  been  explained  by  Dr  Vemean 
as  ha%'inK  been  uscil  sulely  for  painting  the  body  in  various  colours. 
They  manufactured  roui;h  paiter>-,  mostly  without  decorations, 
or  omamenlvil  by  means  of  the  finger-nail.  The  Guanches' 
weapons  were  those  of  the  ancient  races  of  south  Europe.  The 
polished  bjlile-axe  was  more  used  in  Grand  Canary,  while  stone 
and  obsidian,  niuKhly  cut,  were  commoner  in  Tcncrilfe.  They 
bad,  besides,  the  Unce.lhe  club. sometimes  studded  with  pebbles, 
and  the  jjvelin,  and  they  sevm  tc  have  known  the  shield.  Tiiey 
lived  in  natural  or  arlilicial  caves  in  their  mounlaios.  In 
disiricis  whete  cave-dw filings  were  impossible,  they  built  small 
found hoU94.-s and,  according  to  the  Spaniard-^,  they  even  practised 
rude  fort iiiiMl ion.  In  Palma  the  old  people  were  at  their  own 
wish  left  to  die  alone.  .Alter  bidding  ihcir  family  farewell  they 
were  carried  to  the  sepulchral  ca\-e,  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  milk 
being  leit  them.  The  Guanchcs  embalmed  their  dead,  many 
mummies  have  been  found  in  an  eiiicme  state  of  desiccation, 
cskh  weighing  not  more  than  o  or  7  lb.  Two  almost  inaccessible 
ca%es  in  a  vertical  rock  by  the  shore  j  m.  from  Santa  Cruje 
(Teneridc)  atesaidstiU  to  contain  bones.  Tbeprocessot  embalm- 
ing seems  to  have  varied.  In  TcAcriffe  and  Grand  Canary  the 
cwrpx  »a»  simi'Jy  wrapped  up  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  white 
in  other  i^tamls  a  rvsinoiu  substance  was  used  to  preser\'e  the 
bAly,  which  was  then  placcdinaca\-ed:i?.cult  of  access,  or  buried 
under  a  inmulus^  I'be  work  eC  embalming  was  reserved  for  a 
s|tA-ial  eliss.  niNcen  tor  kaule  corpse*,  nen  for  nafe.  Era- 
Kttming  seems  not  t«  ba%-v  bcva  universal,  and  bodies  were  often 
MRii^lv  hidden  in  caves  or  buisnL 

laitie  is  kRL«wn  of  the  rvli^ion  of  the  Guaitches.  They  appear 
to  hate  been  a  i!is;iai.-:ly  religious  race.  There  was  a  general 
bc'»*i  ia  a  siipmne  beiag.  ca'iietl  .^raa,  ta  Grand  Canary, 
.Achihursn  in  Teoerlfe.  I'raonchaa  in  Hieno.  and  .Abora  in 
Talma.  Tbe  wvvnca  Hrernt  wonthirped  a  goddess  called 
.\l',>twi^a.  .V^\'wJlsgio:Txiitioa  the  male  and  t'einale  gods  lived 
m  RX'Uf  !ai:-ji  whcr,.-e  thiry  dcsorodcd  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the 
iwt'^e.  la  -jurtJs  the  natives  veneiatel  the  sun.  moon, 
caiih  a:^.;  Ka.-^  .A  be'-vt  in  an  enl  spirit  ".u  generaL  The 
ct  l\'::cr-.:re  «'as  cjl'jci  Guatota  and  lived  in  the  peak  of 
tVvA*.  «  h'vh  WAS hei  called  li!<:bt,'yde.  la  iLxcs  of  drought 
iV  «.:!..i-s.Sa  dn,'ke  :S.-ir  dkvxs  wcwcnud  pouBds,  where 
iNr  >i:»V»  wefv  KtM.-a:ed  ^nrm  t^  aoiben  in  tbe  belief  that 
iSetc  pli-.-.>;:\v  buriiisip  wuU  mrit  the  huR  of  tbe  Great 
^<utt  L\:!v;g  K^upiNBf  fcasa  all  war  and  even  personal 
^Mirrls  wviv  tfa>i.>i. 

PiWH.H.a«P4i  — ^  Si.-vtV<iK.  .Ivti^nlcr  winVnnii  (hrii, 
iSjH' .  Itabn  VikM-  a»l  !\  ScnhriuC.  ifuwn  wUm^u  in  Mm 
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Commits  (Pu'iM.  1839);  Paul  Braca.  Ami  ^MOn^cAifM,  iv.  (1874): 
Gencial  L.  L.  C,  Faidherbc.  Quelque  moit  lur  relhnalaeJt  d*  Vattkipd 
«a«arioi  (Paris,  1875);  Chil  y  Naninjo,  Esludioi  kiihrieot.  elimalo- 
i»f»rM  y  PatMotkoi  dt  las  lUm  Canarias  (Lai  Paltna*.  r876-i88Q); 
"  De  h  ^uralit^  det  racci  humainci  dc  I'archipel  canancn,"  Bull. 
Sot.  AmOrop.  Patu.  1878;  "  Malnitations  et  rfpultures  dcs  ancicn* 
lubiUnts  dcs  lies  Canaries,"  Renu  d'aittkrofi..  1879;  R.  Vcrncau, 
■■  Sur  Its  Semites  aux  lies  Canaries,"  and  ■"  Sur  Icsancicnj  habitants 
4e  la  I'kta,  Grande  Canaric,"  BuJl.  Soc.  AntXrop.  Paris,  t88l ; 
ttapptit  svT  une  mission  scunlifique  dam  I'archipel  tanaritn  (Paris, 
IW7);  Ci*q  anitees  tU  sijMir  aux  lUt  Canaries  (I'jris,  t^r);  H. 
Ueyer,  DU  Instl  Trnerijc  (LripiiK.  i8q6),  "  tJbcr  tli,-  L  rUnnhner 
der  catLiriichen  Irseln,"  in  AdvlJ  tSailian  FeUsihnfl  (Birlin,  i^jG) ; 
F.  VOTT  Lubchan,  AnhaHg  iiber  eine  Sii!,iil,-!;amni!ungwin  din  (cnari- 
Kkn  Iniiln :  R.  Virchow.  "  Schadil  mit  (.  .iriirnn  rosii  d<  r  Sagittal- 

rf«d.*'  VerliandJun;en  der  BtiUncr  Anlhrop.  Gesdlsiha}l 
Ser.  :.  I  he  McJ:t£'tor.c<in  Race  (London,  1901);  Tlu  Cuanckes 
tf  Tnu"  '-        .  tiv  .M'jfiao  de  Espinosa,  translated  by  Sir  Clements 
HviEham,  with  bibliography  (Haklayt  Society.  1907). 

eDAMlDIin;  CNA  or  HN:  C(NH Uw  ukUse  of  amido- 
aibonjc  idd.  It  occurs  111  beet  juicCb  Tt  wis  first  prcpflrcd 
in  1861  by  A.  Streckcr,  who  oildUcd  guanine  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  may  be  obtained  synthetically 
by  tbe  action  of  ammonium  iodide  on  cyaoamide,  CN-NHi-j- 
NHJ-CNjHi'HI-;  by  heating  ortbo-cuboide  eaten  with 
ammoaiaio  150°  C.;batbeslbyhcatingainnwRiumtlilocyanatc 
to  i8o*-i9o''  C,  when  the  thiourea  first  formed  is  convened  into 
juanidiaethiocyanale,2CS{NH,)i=HN:C(NHi),  UCNS+H.S. 
It  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid,  readUy  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  it  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air.  It  baa  itniig  basic 
properties,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  readily,  and  forms  well- 
defined  crystalline  salts.  Baryta  watet  hydrolyscs  it  to  urea. 
By  direct  union  with  glvtocoll  acid,  it  yields  glycocyamine, 
Na(HN):  C-NH  CH,  COiH.  whilst  wilh  methyl  glycocoU 
(larcoune)  it  forms  ocaline,  NIb-(NH):  C-N(CH,)CHfCOiH. 

Many  dcrivadvea of  KoaiiUne  were  obtained  by  J.  Thide  {Ann., 
1893.  270,  a.  i;  18^  273,.p.  133:  Ber.,  1S93.  36,  pp.  2598,  2645). 
By  the  aetioa  of  nitm  acid  on  ■guanidinc  in  the  prevncc  of  lul- 
pbirlc  aexl.  nitroKUanidiiie.  HN:C(NHi)>NH-NQi  (a  tubstance 
pnt^TMing  acid  |>r')pcrtin}  i<  obtained ;  from  which,  by  rcductioa 
*ith  lii  ■  ;  .  .  J  (sjujnidino,  UN  ,  ^(Nll,)■N^^^fH,,  is  formed. 
This  atij.  ..II-  (loroinp')-c<  on  hydrolysis  with  the  formation 

of  ■emiiail..i7i.|i  ,  N1l;-C()-\H-NHi,  whirh,  in  its  turn,  breaks 
dowii  Into  caibon  diii>jdf,  ammoni.'i  and  hydrazine.  Amidoguani- 
diae  is  a  body  of  hydr.i/ino  1  vf^,  for  it  reduces  (jold  and  silver  salts 
and  yields  a  beil£>lidine  dciiv.iiive.  On  oxidation  with  polasMum 
pmnanL'anatc,  it  gives  a^odicarbondi.imidinc  nitrate.  Nfli-(H.N): 
C-N:N-Cj(NH)  NH,-2HN'0,.  which,  when  reduced  by  Bul;>hurelted 
hydroMD,  i«  converted  into  the  com.-st>onding  hydraiodicarlnndi- 
aaidiM.  NHr{HN):C-NH-NII-C:(NH)-.MI,.  (ly  the  action  of 
□imusacid  on  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  amidoeuanidinc,  diazocuani- 
diiw  nitrate,  NHi-(HN);C-NH-N|  NOi,  ia  oUaincd.  This  diazo 
CDBipound  n  decompoied  by  caiMtic  allcalik  with  the  foraution 
of  mnamide  and  hydraairic  add,  ClltNi-XQ)»Nil1-f  CN-IIHi+ 
HNOs.  rtilM  acetate*  and  cartMiiatcs  convert  it  into  anidoictra- 
*  N-N. 

aotic  add,  HiN  C^  n  -  Amidotetraiotic  acid  yields  addition 

^NH-N 

compounds  with  amines;  and  by  the  fnrthcr  action  of  nitrmis  acid 
yields  a  very  cxplaiiv*  derintw^  diaaMctanI,  CNb  lb  fiisioB 
(uioidinc  with  urea, (fi(3UdiainiffiaeHtM-(HN):C-NH-0>NHbi3 
formed. 

GUANO  (a  Spanish  void  from  the  Peruvian  kuanu,  dung), 
the  etctemenl  ol  birdi,liDiuidulaise  deports  on  certain  islands 
oB  the  coast  of  ftni^  ud  aihm  ailuaied  in  the  Southern 
ocean  and  elf  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  brgc  proportions 
of  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  ol  nitrogen  as 
immonium  oxalate  and  urate  renders  it  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Bat's  ^lano,  composed  of  the  excrement  of  batSt  Is  found  in 
certain  caves  in 'New  Zealand  and  clsewheie;  It  b  sinuiar  in 
coaiposilfon  to  Peruvian  guano.  (See  Uamdkes  and  HaNtrBiNC.) 

QUAHTA.  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast  ol  ihe  state  of  Bcr- 
mUex,  Vcnnuela,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Barcelona,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  It  dates  from  the  completion  of  the  railway 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Nancnl  aad  Cnpiricul  neuly  la  m.  beyond 
BarcdooB,  and  was  created  for  the  shipment  coal.  The 
harbour  is  horseshoc-xhaped,  with  its  entrance,  logS  It.  wide, 
protected  by  an  island leaa  than  1  .m>oS  theshore.  Tlie  entrance 
is  easy  and  safe,  and  the  hsriwur  affords  secure  anchorage  for 
brge  vcuels,  with  deep  water  olongude  ibe  iron  nilwiix  wfawt. 
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Tlese  advantages  have  made  Guanta  the  best  port  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  trade  of  Barcelona  and  that  of  a  large  inland 
district  have  been  transferred  to  iL  A  prominent  feature  in  Its 
tradeii  the  shipment  of  livecattle.  Amongitsevoitsatesivar, 
coffee,  cacto,  tobacco  and  fruit. 

ODAHTiNAllO,  the  easternmost  Impt^tant  town  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  about  40  m.  £.  (rf 
Santiago.  Pop.  (1907)  14.559-  It  is  situated  by  the  Guaae 
(or  Guaso)  river,  on  a  littfe  open  plain  between  the  mountains. 
The  beautiful,  land-lockcd  harbour,  10  m.  long  from  N.  to  S> 
and  4  m.  wide  in  places,  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  basin.  Tbc 
latter  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  3  to  3-5  fathoms  depth 
of  water.  From  the  port  of  Caimaoera  to  the  dty  of 
Guantinamo,  13  n.  N.,  there  is  a  raitway,  and  the  dty  baa 
railvny  connexion  with  Santiago.  Goantinamo  is  one  of  the 
two  ports  leased  by  Cuba  to  the  United  Suics  for  a  naval 
Station,  It  is  the  shipping-port  and  centre  of  a  surrounding 
coffee-,  sugar-  and  lime-growing  district.  In  1741  an  Fnglish 
force  uwkr  Admiral  Edward  Vernon  and  Genual  Thomas 
Wentworth  hndcd  here  to  attart  Santiago.  HKy  named  the 
harbour  Cumberland  bay.  After  their  retreat  fortifications 
were  begun.  The  history  of  the  rcpon  practically  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  end  of  the  tSth  century,  when  it  gained  pioq>erity 
from  the  settlement  of  French  refugees  from  Sanlo  Domingo; 
the  town,  as  such,  dales  only  from  iSsi.  Almost  all  the  old 
families  are  of  French  descent,  and  Frendi  was  the  language 
locally  most  used  as  late  as  the  last  third  of  the  igth  century. 
In  recent  years,  cspcdally  since  the  SparUsb-American  War  of 
iSgB,  Ibe  region  has  greatly  changed  socially  and  ectmomiaiBj. 
Cuantinarao  was  once  a  fashicoable  sommcr  rcudence  resort 
for  wealthy  Cubans. 

GDARAIfA(socallcdfrom  Ihe  Guarsnis,anaborigiBBl  American 
tribe),  the  plant  PauUimia  Cupatm  (or  P.  mhUis)  of  the  natnial 
order  .S«^*iirface8r,  indigenous  to  the  north  and  west  of  BraxQ.  It 
has  a  smooth  erect  stem;  large  |rinnate  alternate  leaves,  com* 
posed  of  s  oblong-oval  leaflets;  narrow  panicles  of  ihort -stalked 
flowers;  and  ovoid  or  pyriform  frtiit  about  as  Urge  as  a  grapei 
and  containing  usually  tme  seed  only,  which  is  shaped  like  ■ 
minute  borse-clwstnut.  What  is  commonly  known  as  guaraaa, 
guarana  bread  or  Brazilian  cocoa,  is  prepared  from  the  seeds 
as  follows.  In  October  and  November,  at  which  time  they 
become  ripe,  the  seeds  are  removed  from  their  capsules  and 
sun-dried,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  removal  by  hand  <rf  the 
white  aril;  tfcey  are  next  ground  in  a  stone  mortar  or  deep  dish 
of  hard  sandstone;  the  powder,  moistened  by  the  additionof  « 
small  quantity  of  water,  or  by  exposure  to  the  dews,  Is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  certain  proportion  of  whole  or  broken 
seeds,  and  worked  up  sometimes  into  balls,  but  usually  into  rolls 
not  unlike  German  sausages,  jtoS  in.  in  length,  and  13  to  16 Of. 
in  wd^t.  After  drying  by  artiScial  or  solar  heat,  the  guarann 
is  packed  between  broad  leaves  in  sacks  or  baskets.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  has  a  brown  hue,  a  bitter 
astringent  taste,  and  an  odour  faintly  resembling  that  trf  roasted 
coffee.  An  Inferior  kind,  softer  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  Is  maau* 
factored  by  admixture  of  cocoa  or  cassava.  Rasped  or  grated 
in  to  sugar  and  water,  guarana  forms  a  beverage  largely  consumed 
in  S.  America.  Its  manufacture,  originally  confined  to  the 
Mauhcs  Indians,  has  spread  into  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

The  properties  of  guarana  as  a  nervouii  stimulant  and  Fcslorative 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  wliat  wa>  originally  described  as  a  new 
principle  and  termed  guaraninc,  but  is  now  known  to  be  identical 
with  caffeine  or  tbeine.  Beside*  this  substance,  which  is  staled  to 
exist  In  it  in  the  form  of  tannate,  guarana  yields  on  aoaly<ii>  the 
glucosidc  saponin,  with  tannin,  starch,  guoi,  three  volatile  oils,  and 
an  acrid  green  fixed  oil  (Foumicr,  JoMm.  dt  Phatm.  voL  xzxix.. 
1861,  p,  391). 

GVARAHU.  a  tribe  and  stock  of  South  American  Indians, 
having  thdr  home  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  on  the  Btadlian 
coast,  lie  Guaraius  had  developed  some  dvilisation  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  being  a  peaceable  people 
quickly  submitted.  They  form  to-day  the  chief  cicmeni  in  the 
populations  of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  Owing  to  its  patronage 
by  the  Jesuit  Inissionaries  the  Guantu  laatiui^  ^Ksjimn. 
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iridnpreid  medium  of  communiraiion,  and  in  a  comipled  form 
is  still  the  common  language  in  Paraguay. 

QUARAHTEB  (sometimes  spell  **  guanntie  "  or  "  guaranty  "; 
an  O.  Ft.  form  of  "  warrant,"  from  the  Teutonic  word  whkb 
appears  in  Gcrmana3it<aA'£R,lodefendormakcsafeandtnnding), 
a  term  more  comprchenuve  and  of  higher  import  than  either 
"  warrant  "  or  "  security,"  and  designating  cither  some  inter- 
national treaty  whereby  claims.rightsorpoiscssionsareaccurcd, 
or  more  commonly  a  mere  private  tranuction,  by  means  of  whkh 
one  person,  to  obtain  some  trust,  confidence  or  credit  for  laother, 
engages  to  be  answerable  for  htm. 

In  English  law,  a  guarantee  is  a  contract  to  answer  for  the 
payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  perrormaDce  of  some  duly,  by 
■  third  person  wlio  is  primarily  liaUe  to  such  payment  or  per- 
formance. It  is  a  cof/dlrrn/  contniCI,which  does  not  extinguish 
the  original  liability  or  obligation  to  which  it  is  accessor}',  but 
on  the  contrary  is  itself  rendered  null  and  void  should  the  latter 
fail,  as  without  a  principal  there  can  be  no  accessory.  The 
liabilities  of  a  surely  arc  in  law  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
principal  debtor,  and  when  the  latter  cease  the  former  do  so 
likewise  (per  Collins,  L.J.,  in  Slacry  v.  Itill,  u/oi,  i  K.B.,  at 
p.  666;scc^\Ville5,  J.,  in  Baliimv.  Coiling,  1R71,  L.K.  7  CP-, 
at  p.  14),  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  discharpe  of  the 
principal  debtor  is  hy  opcralion  of  law  (see  In  rt  Filzgnrse — 
«  ^rfe  Rohon,  190$,  1  K.B.  p.  463).  If,  therefore,  persons 
wrongly  suppMC  that  a  third  i*cison  is  liable  to  one  of  them, 
and  a  guarantee  is  given  on  that  erroneous  supposition,  it  is 
invalid  ah  inilh,  by  %-irtue  of  the  lex  eoHlractit,  because  its 
foundation  (which  was  that  another  wis  taken  to  be  liable) 
has  failed  (per  Willes,  J.,  in  UouiUslephfn  v.  Ijtbewian,  L.R. 
7  Q.U.  p.  201).  Atrconling  to  various  existing  codes  civil, 
a  surcl>'ship,  in  resjiect  of  on  obligation  "  non-vnlablc," 
b  null  and  void  save  where  the  invalidity  is  tlic  result 
of  personal  incapacity  of  the  principal  debtor  (Codes  Civil, 
France  and  Belgium,  loli;  Spain,  1^34;  Portugal,  811;  Italy, 
1890;  Holland,  185S;  Lower  Canadrt,  In  some  countries, 

however,  the  mere  [icrMnnl  in(;,Lp.iciiy  of  a  soa  under  age  to 
borrow  sulTiccx  to  viii.-itc  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  to  him 
(Spain,  1824;  Portu;^l.3->j,s.i,  15,15,  ijijb).  The Kgyptian codes 
MDction  guaranties  expressly  entered  into  "  in  view  of  debtor's 
want  ot  lef^l  capafily  "  to  contract  a  valid  principal  obligation 
(Egyplain  Cuilcs,  Alixcd  Suils,  6051  Native  Tribunals,  41)6). 
The  I'ortugucM  cede  (art.  Sji.  s.  i)  retains  the  surety's  liability, 
in  respect  of  an  invalid  prini.ip.il  obligation,  until  the  lallet  has 
been  k-gally  rcciii'Icd. 

The  giver  of  a  gu.-kranlcc  is  callfd  "  the  surety,"  or  "  the 
guarantor";  the  person  lo  whom  it  is  given  "the  creditor," 
or  "the  guanmice";  while  the  jwrson  whose  payment  or 
performance  is  itrurctl  thereby  is  itrmcd  "  the  principal  debtor," 
or  fiimply  "  [lie  prini-ipal.''  In  America,  but  not  apparently 
ebewhL-rc.  iliuri:  i-,  w  tcfopniacd  distintiion  between  "  a  surety  " 
and  "  a  gu.ir.iniiir '';  rli>.'  furracr  Iwing  usually  bound  with  the 
princip:il,  at  tlio  s.iwi-  limi  .iiii]  un  the  same  consideration,  while 
the  contiJirl  of  the  biitr  is  hij  own  .separate  undertaking,  in 
which  Ihe  princip.'il  due:,  nol  juiii,  :iiul  in  res[M.'Ct  of  whieh  he  is 
not  to  be  liilii  li.iljic.  until  due  dili^i-ncc  has  been  exerted  10 
conipil  ttie  prim  ipal  diliHir  to  m.ike  (;<K«i  his  default.  There 
Vi  iiu  privily  of  coNlr.ict  liilween  llie  surely  and  the  priniipol 
debtor,  for  the  surely  roniracis  iiiih  the  creditor,  and  Ihey  do 
not  consiilule  in  l,;w  unc  pi  r  -iii,  ujul  .ire  nol  jointly  liable  to 
llie  creditor  (pir  li.iruu  I'arliL  in  Biiin  v.  C\>i>ptr,  1  Dowl.  R. 
(\.S.)  II,  14). 

No  special  phrasi(jli)gy  is  ncceisary  to  ihc  formation  of  a 
giiaranU'ci  .-mf]  what  re.illy  Hi-(tnj;ui>hes  such  a  ciintract  from 
one  cif  In.-uraiiie  is  ii<ii  any  e:.-i-rni;il  diliirenri'  lii-twrcn  the  two 
forms  of  words  imurntur  an-l  ij'ijr.'.nlir.  biil  (hi-  sutiHlancc  of 
the  Coi.lrjtl  entered  iniii  by  ihi'  p:irlii  s  in  i-.ifh  parliiuLir  case 
iprr  Romer,  I, J.,  in  S':lrii  v.  !l,  -.lU  -Si,!li'n  v.  BurnanJ,  1890, 
I  0  »,  7Hj,  71;.  C  \  ;  Va.iKlijn  Willi.ims.  L.J.,  in  /«  re 
DeiUim's  E>:jh-  /mwr.'i.n' tVf,*-v.'.';iiji  auk  Guaronlee 

Fund  Lid.  V.  D.it:.-!..  1  jO).     <'h,,  at  p.  i'-*.^;  anil  jn-e  Danf  v. 
Ar.ar^mnf  t  iv/T'^.-./i.-M,  Jr'yj,  1  (J.B.  st  C.A.)    In  this 


connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  different  kinds  of 
suretyships  have  been  classified  as  follows:  (i)  Those  in  which 
there  is  an  agreement  to  constitute,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  to  which  agreement  the 
ctediKH-  thereby  secured  is  a  parly;  (1)  those  in  which  there 
is  a  similar  agreement  between  the  principal  and  surety  only,  to 
which  the  creditor  is  « itnnger;  aiid  (j)  those  in  which,  without 
any  such  contract  of  anrelyiliip,  there  b  a  i»imary  and  a 
secondary  Ualrility  of  two  persons  for  one  and  the  same  debt, 
the  debt  being,  as  between  the  two,  that  of  one  of  those  persons 
only,  and  not  equally  of  both,  so  that  the  other,  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  it,  would  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from 
the  person  by  whom  (as  between  the  two)  it  ought  to  have  been 
paid  Earl  of  Sclbomc,L.C.,iaZ>K»caflPiMcaftdC<i.v.Jir«rrtaiirf 
SoiOk  Waits  Bank,  6  App.  Cos.,  at  p.  11).  According  to  several 
codes  civil  sureties  are  made  divisible  into  conventional,  legal 
and  judicial  (Fr.  and  BeL,  1015,  2040  et  seq.;  Spain,  i^ty. 
Lower  Canada,  1930),  while  the  Spanish  code  (iirtlicr  divides 
them  into  gtatuitous  and  for  valuable  consideration  (art.  t,  813). 

la  Kn^nd  the  common-law  requititcs  of  a  guarantee  fn  no 
way  differ  from  those  essential  to  the  formation  of  any  other 
contract.  That  is  lo  say,  they  comprise  the  mutual  assent 
of  (wo  or  more  parties,  competency  to  contract,  and,  unless 
the  guarantee  be  tuider  seal,  valuaUe  eonsidcndon.  An  offer 
to  guarantee  b  not  Innding  until  it  has  been  accepted,  being 
revocable  till  then  by  the  party  making  it.  Unless,  however, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  offer  contemplates  an  express  accept- 
ance, one  may  lie  implied,  and  it  may  be  a  question  for  a  jury 
whether  an  offer  of  guarantee  has  in  fact  been  accepted.  Vthen 
the  surety's  assent  to  a  guarantee  has  been  procured  by  fraud 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  there  is  no  binding  contract. 
Such  fraud  may  consist  of  suppression  or  concealment  or  mis- 
representation. There  b  some  conflict  of  authorities  as  10  what 
facts  must  be  spontaneously  disclosed  to  the  surety  by  the 
creditor,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  rule  on  the  subject  b 
less  stringent  than  that  governing  insurances  upon  marine, 
life  and  other  risks  {Tbe  North  British  Insurance  Co.  v.  JJeyd, 
10  Exch.  513),  though  formerly  this  was  denied  (Onvii  v.  //man, 
3  Mac.  &  G.  378,  307).  Moreover,  even  where  the  contract 
relied  upon  is  in  the  form  of  a  policy  guaranteeing  the  solvency 
of  a  surety  (or  another's  debt,  and  is  therefore- governed  by  the 
doctrine  of  uberrima  fid's,  only  such  facts  as  are  really  material 
to  the  risk  undertaken  need  be  spontaneously  disclosed  ISealoH  v. 
Bumand — Bumatid  v.  Seaton,  1900,  A.C.  135).  As  regards 
the  competency  of  the  parties  lo  enter  into  a  contract  of 
guarantee,  this  may  be  affected  by  insanity  or  intoxication  of 
(he  surety,  if  krtown  lo  the  creditor,  or  by  disability  of  any  kind. 
The  ordinary  disabilities  are  those  of  infants  and  married  women 
— now  in  Enghnd  greatly  mitigated  as  regards  ihe  latter  by  the 
Married  Women's  Properly  Acts,  1S70  to  iSoj.  which  enable  a 
married  woman  to  contract,  as  a  feme  svle,  to  the  extent  of  her 
separate  property.  Every  guarantee  not  under  seal  must 
accordiuE  to  English  bw  have  a  consideration  to  support  it, 
though  the  least  spark  of  one  suffices  f^^r  Wilmoi,  J.,  in  Pillanv. 
MM  Aiirrop  and  Hopkins,  3  Burr.,  nt  p.  1666;  Haigh  v.  Brooks, 
10  A.  It  E.  309;  Barrell  v.  Tnasell,  4  Taunt.  117),  which,  as 
in  other  cases,  may  consist  either  of  some  right,  interest,  profit 
or  benefit  accruing  10  the  one  party,  or  some  forbearance,  detri- 
ment, loss  or  responsibility  given,  suffered  or  undertaken  by  the 
other.  In  some  guarantees  the  consideration  is  entire — as  where, 
in  consideration  of  a  lease  being  granted,  the  surely  becomes 
answerable  for  the  performance  nf  the  covenants;  in  other 
coses  it  is  fragmentary,  i.e.  supplied  from  time  to  time — as 
where  a  guarantee  is  given  to  secure  the  balanre  of  a  running 
account  at  a  banker's,  or  3  balance  of  a  ninning  account  lor 
goods  supplied  (per  Lush,  L.J.,  in  Lloyd's  v.  Harper,  \6  Ch.  Div.. 
at  p.  .110).  In  tile  former  rase,  the  moment  the  lease  is  granted 
there  is  nothing  more  for  the  Icracr  to  dn,  and  such  a  guarantee 
as  that  of  m^eSMty  runs  or  Ihroughout  the  ilnration  (tf  the 
lease  and  irrct-ocubk-.  In  the  Lilier  case,  however,  unless 
Ihc  guarantee  stipulates  to  the  conirar}*,  the  aurety  may  at  any 
time  tciminate  hb  liability  under  the  guarastM  as  to  /nfm 
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•draaeei,  ftc  *ne  consideration  for  a  gusratitee  mat  not  be 
paM  «r  txecnkd,  but  on  the  other  hand  It  need  not  comprise  a 
ditcct  benefit  or  advantage  to  cither  the  surety  or  the  creditor, 
bat  may  Mldy  conitst  of  anything  done,  or  any  promiic  made, 
for  the  bcmefil  of  the  principal  debtor.  It  is  more  frequently 
Mtnlfpjr  than  coiKwrrenl,  takini  tbe  fomi  either  of  forbnnnce 
to  me  tbe  principal  dcbior,  or  ^  a  future  advann  of  money  or 
nipply  of  foods  to  him. 

9y  tbe  Imfian  Contract  Act  1873,  sect.  127,  it  is  provided  that 
the  consideration  for  a  guarantee  may  consist  ol  anything  done 
or  any  promise  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal  debtor  by 
the  creditor.  Total  failure  of  (he  consideration  stipulated  for 
by  the  party  giving  a  guarantee  will  prevent  its  being  enforced, 
as  will  also  tte  eaittence  of  an  ille^  consideration.  Though  in 
all  countries  the  mutual  assent  of  two  or  more  parties  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  any  contract  (see  e.g.  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bd. 
iioS;  Port.  043,  647  ct  scq.;  Spain,  1258,  1261;  Italy,  1104; 
KolL  1356;  Lower  Canada,  984),  a  consideration  b  sot  every- 
wbev  regarded  ai  a  necessary  dciA'cAl  (see  Poihicr^  Lev  of 
OUigaliomi,  Evans^  cditim,  vol.  ii.  p.  ig).  Thus  In  Scotland 
a  contract  may  be  binding  without  a  consideration  to  support  it 
(Suur  i.  10.  7). 

The  Matutory  requisites  of  a  guarantee  are,  In  England, 
prescribed  by  (1)  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which,  with  reference 
10  guarantees,  provides  that "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  ansvrcr 
for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriages  of  another  person,  unless  the 
agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  ibrought,  or  some 
memonndum  or  00 te  thereof,  shall  be  In  writins  and  rfgned  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto 
by  him  lawfully  authorised,"  and  (i)  Lord  Tenierdcn's  Act 
(o  Geo.  IV.  c.  14)1  which  by  (  6  enacts  that  "  no  action  shall  be 
brought  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  or  by  reason  of  any 
lepmemation  or  assurance  made  or  given  ctmccming  or  rriating 
to  the  chaitctcr,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade  or  dealings  of 
any  other  person,  to  the  intent  or  purpose  that  such  other  person 
may  obtain  credit,  money  or  goods  upon  "  (i.e.  "  upon  credit," 
ice  fcr  Parke,  B.,  in  Lydc  v.  Barnard,  i  M.  &  W.,  at  p.  104), 
"  unkw  nch  represent  at  ion  or  auurance  he  made  in  writing 
signed  hy  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith."  This  latter 
enactment,  which  applies  to  incorporated  companies  as  well  as 
to  individual  persons  (lUrsl  v.  Weil  Riding  Union  Banking  Co., 
iqoi,  I  K.B.  560  C.A.),  was  rendered  necessary  by  an  evasion 
of  the  4th  section  (tf  the  Statute  o[  Frauds,  accomplished  by 
treating  the  special  promise  to  answer  for  another's  debt,  default 
or  miscarriage,  when  not  in  writing,  as  required  by  that  section, 
as  a  false  and  fraudulent  representation  concerning  another's 
credit,  solvency  or  honesty,  in  respect  of  which  damages,  as  for 
a  tort,  were  held  to  be  rccovernble  (Pastry  v.  Frttman,  3  T.R.  51). 
in  Scotland,  where,  it  should  be  slated,  a  guarantee  is  callctl 
a  "cauikmaiy  oUigaiion,"  similar  enacttnents  to  those  just 
specified  are  contained  in  {  6  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act  (ScMbnd)  1856,  while  in  the  Irish  Statute  of  Frauds  (7  Will. 
III.  c  1 1>  there  is  a  provision  (J  2)  identical  with  that  found  in 
the  En^ish  Statute  of  Frauds.  In  India  a  guarantee  may  be 
either  ml  or  written  (Indian  Contract  Act,  i  1 16),  while  in  tlie 
AustnHan  oolonica,  Jamaica  and  Ceylon  It  must  be  in  writing. 
The  German  code  civil  requires  the  surety's  promise  to  be  verified 
by  writing  where  he  has  not  esecutcd  the  principal  obligation 
(art.  7A6),  and  the  Portuguese  code  renders  a  guarantee  provable 
by  ill  tbe  modes  established  hy  law  for  the  proof  of  the  principal 
eoDlrut  (art.  836).  According  to  most  codes  civil  now  in  hrce 
a  guarantee  Uke  any  other  contract  can  usually  be  made  verbally 
in  (he  presence  of  witnesses  and  in  certain  coses  (where  for  in- 
stance considerable  sums  of  money  are  involved)  jobj  ligttalitre 
^Meor  die  Judicial  or  notarial  instrument  (sec  Codes  Civil, 
Fr.  and  BeL  1341;  Spain,  1144;  Port.  1506,  ijij;  Italy, 
I34r  Ct  seq.;  Pothter's  Lav  oj  Oblifalipns,  Evans's  ed.'  i.  257; 
Burge  on  SuTdyMp,  p.  19;  van  dcr  Unden's  Imlitula  e} 
HaHttii,  p.  T2o);  the  French  and  Belgian  Codes,  moreover, 
provide  tliat  suretyship  is  not  to  be  presumed  but  must  always 
bt  expmsed  (art.  1015). 
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The  Statute  of  Frauds  does  not  Invalidate  a  verbal  gnarantec, 
but  rendera  It  unenforceable  by  action.  It  may  iherdorc  be 
avaihble  in  support  of  a  defence  to  an  action,  and  money  paid 
under  it  cannot  be  recovered.  An  indemnity  b  not  a  guarantee 
within  the  statute,  unless  it  contemplates  the  primary  liaUlity 
of  a  third  person.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  in  writing  when  it  b 
a  mere  promise  to  become  liable  for  a  debt,  whenever  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made  should  become  liable  (WiUa  v. 
DuJlw»,I..R.  iQ  Eq.  198;^  Vaughao  Williams,  L.J.  in  Hcrburi 
India-Riibba  Co.  v.  Uartin,  1902,  i  K.B.  p.  786;  CuUd  v. 
Courod,  1894,  J  Q.B.  885  C.A.).  Nritbcr  does  the  statute  apply 
to  the  promise  a  dH  credere  agent,  which  Unds  bim,  in  coa- 
sideraiion  of  the  higher  commission  he  rccdves,  to  make  no 
sales  on  behalf  of  hb  principal  except  to  persons  who  are 
absolutely  solvent,  and  renders  him  liable  for  any  lost  that  auy 
result  from  the  non- fulfilment  of  hb  promise.  A  promise  to 
{IK  a  guarantee  is,  however,  within  tbe  atatute,  (hough  not  one 
to  procure  a  guarantee. 

llie  general  principles  which  determine  what  are  gatnnteei 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  as  deduced  from  ■  multitude  o( 
decided  cases,  are  bricHy  as  follows:  (i)  the  primary  liability 
of  a  third  person  must  eust  or  be  contemplated  as  the  foundatioii 
of  the  contract  (Birkmyr  v.  Danitll,  i  Sm.  L.C.  nth  ed.  p.  199; 
UounlslefiuK  V.  Lakme»,  L.R.  7  Q-B-  'QS;  L.R.  7  H.L.  17); 
(i)  the  promise  must  be  made  to  the  creditor;  (3)  there  most  be 
an  obsence  of  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the  surely  independently 
of  hb  express  promise  of  guarantee;  (4)  the  main  object  of  the 
transaction  betvrecn  the  parties  to  the  guarantee  must  be  the 
fulfilment  of  a  third  party's  obligation  (see  Hmburg 
rvtbtr  Comb  Co.  v.  Uartin,  1902,  1  K.B.  778,  786):  and  (s) 
the  contract  entered  into  must  not  amount  to  a  sate  by  the 
creditor  to  the  promiscr  of  a  security  for  a  debt  or  of  the  debt 
itsdf  (see  de  Colyar's  Law  ej  Cuaranlett  and  */  Principat  ant 
Surtty,  3tA  ed.  65-161,  where  these  principles  are  dfscuncd 
in  detail  by  the  light  of  decided  cases  there  cited). 

As  regards  the  kind  of  note  or  memorandum  of  the  guarantee 
that  will  satisfy  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  it  is  now  provided  by  f  3 
of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  r8s6,  that  "  no  spcdal 
promise  to  be  made,  by  any  person  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
being  in  writing  and  signed  by  ihc  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
OF  some  other  person  by  htm  thereunto  lawfully  authorized, 
shall  be  deemed  invalid  to  support  an  action,  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, to  charge  the  person  by  whom  such  promise  shall  have 
been  made,  by  reason  only  that  the  consideration  for  such 
promise  does  not  appear  in  writing  or  by  necessary  inference  from 
a  written  document."  Prior  to  this  enactment,  which  b  not 
retrospective  in  its  operation,  it  was  held  in  many  cases  that  at 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires"  the  agreement  "to  be  in  writing, 
all  parts  thereof  were  required  so  to  be,  including  the  considera- 
tion moving  lo,aswcll3S  the  promise  by,  the  party  to  be  charged 
(Wain  V.  Wallers,  5  East,  to;  Savnders  v.  Wakefidd,  4  B.  ft 
Aid.  595).  These  dccbions,  however,  proved  to  be  burdensome 
to  the  mercantile  community,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
so  tar  as  guarantees  are  concerned,  by  means  of  the  enactment 
already  specified.  Any  writing  embodying  the  tcrmsol  ibeogrer- 
mcnt  between  the  parties,  and  ^gned  by  the  party  to  be  charged, 
is  sufficient;  and  the  idea  of  agreement  need  not  be  present  to 
themindoflhe  person  signing  (/terLindley,  L.J.,  in/w  wHoyle— 
HayU  V.  llo^e,  189],  i  Ch.,  at  p.  98).  It  b,  however, necessary 
that  the  names  of  the  contracting  panics  ^ould  appear  some- 
where in  writing;  that  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent, 
should  sign  the  memorandum  or  note  of  agreement,  or  dse 
should  sign  another  paper  referring  thereto;  and  that,  when  tbe 
note  or  memorandum  b  made,  a  complete  agreement  shaD  exbt. 
Moreover,  the  memonndum  must  have  been  made  before  action 
brought,  though  It  need  not  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
agreement  itself.  As  regards  the  stamping  of  the  memorandum 
ornoteof  agreement,  a  guarantee  cannot,  in  England,  be  given  in 
evidence  unless  properly  stamped  (Stamp  Act  1891).  A  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  goods,  however,  leqiiim  m 
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withiiL  the  except ioD  conUined  in  the  6at  idiediile  of  tbc  tel. 
Noi  ia  it  iwcMUTy  to  ituip  «  wcittea  tqireauUatioii  or  usunmce 
u  to  durscter  within  9  Geo.  IV.  c  14.  ^^fr^^.  If  under  scil,  a 
guuutec  requires  aomeCimes  an  ad  talort»  stamp  and  aoine- 
timet  a  tcs-sbilling  stamp;  in  otlur  cases  a  sixpenny  itamp 
generally  suffices;^d,  on  certain  prescribed  terms,  the  stamps 
can  be  affixed  any  time  after  encution  (Stamp  Act  1891,  (  15, 
amended  by  { 15  of  the  Finance  Act  1895). 

The  tiabtlity  incurred  by  a  surely  under  hb  guarantee  depends 
ifion  its  terms,  and  a  not  necessarily  coextensive  with  that  of 
the  principal  debtor.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  as 
ArtHfo/  «iroty*s  obligation  b  merely  accessory  to  that  of 
I^JI^  the  principal  it  cannot  as  such  exceed  it  (de  Colyar,- 
Lmo  of  Guarantees,  3rd  ed.  p.  J33;  Burge,  Sirelyskip, 
p.  s).  By  the  Roman  law,  if  there  were  any  such  excess  the 
surety's  obligation  was  rendered  lekoUy  void  and  not  merely 
void  frtt  (onto.  By  many  existing  codes  dvil,  however,  a 
guarantee  which  imposes  on  the  surety  a  greater  liability  than 
that  of  the  principal  is  not  thereby  invaUdaled,  but  the  liability 
is  merely  reducible  to  that  of  the  principal  (Fr.  and  Bel.  1013; 
Poet.  813;  Spain,  1836;  Italy,  1900;  Holland,  1859;-  Lower 
Canada,  1933).  By  sec.  118  of  the  Indian  Contract  Act  1871 
the  liability  of  the  surety  is,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
contract,  coextensive  with  that  of  the  principal!  Where  the 
liability  of  the  surety  is  las  extc>)sivc  in  amount  than  that  oi  the 
prindpal  debtor,  difficult  questions  have  arisen  in  Engbnd  and 
America  as  to  whether  the  surety  a  liable  only  for  pari  of  the 
debt  equal  to  the  limit  of  his  liabilily,  or,  up  to  such  limit,  for 
the  whole  debt  (££fti  v.  Emmanuel,  i  £x.  Dj^.  157;  Hobsm  v. 
Basi,  6  Ch.  Kpp.  791;  Brandt,  Suretyship,  sec.  119).  The 
surety  cannot  be  made  liable  except  for  a  loss  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  default  guaranteed  against.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
i<^nt  and  several  guarantee  by  several  sureties,  unless  alt  sign 
It  none  are  liable  thereunder  {Naiionaf  Pro.  Bk.  of  Engfand  v. 
Brackenhwy,  igo6,  22  Timet  L.R.  797).  It  was  formerly 
considered  ha  England  to  be  the  duty  of  the  party  taking  a 
guarantee  LO  see  that  'it  was  couched  in  language  enabling  the 
party  giving  it  to  understand  clearly  to  what  extent  he  was 
binding  himself  (NichoUon  v.  Pattt,  i  C.  81  M.  48,  This 
view,  however,  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  it  being  now  recog- 
nized that  a  guarantee,  like  any  other  contract,  must,  in  cases 
of  ambiguity,  be  construed  against  the  party  bound  thereby 
and  in  favour  of  the  party  receiving  it  {ilayer  v.  Isaac,  6  M.  & 
W.  60s.  fii>;  Wood  V.  Priettmer,  L.R.  a  £ich.  66,  71).  The 
•urety  is  not  to  be  changed  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  his 
contract,  which  must  be  construed  lo  as  to  give  effect  to  what 
may  fairiy  be  inferred  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
from  what  they  themselves  have  expressed  in  writing.  In  cases 
of  doubtful  import,  recourse  to  parol  evidence  is  permissible, 
to  eqilain,  but  not  lo  contradict,  the  written  evidrace  of  tbn 
guarantee.  As  a  general  rule,  the  surety  is  not  liable  if  tbs 
principal  debt  caiuiot  be  enforced,  because,  as  already  explained, 
the  obligation  of  the  surety  is  merely  accessory  to  thai  of  the 
principal  debtor.  It  has  never  beenactually  decided  in  England 
wbetbier  this  nile  holds  good  in  cases  where  the  principal  dditor 
b  an  lotant,  and  on  that  account  b  not  liable  to  the  creditor. 
Probably  in  such  a  case  the  surety  might  be  held  liable  by 
CSt<Vpel  (see  KimbaU  .y.  NaoeU,  7  HiU  (N.Y.)  116).  When 
directors  guarantee  the  performance  by  their  company  of  a 
contract  which  is  vUra  vtres,  and  therefore  not  iHading  on  the 
latter,  the  dftectoia'  suretyship  liability  ia,  nevertbelcs*,  enforce- 
able against  them  {Yorkshire  RaOnay  Waitm  Co.  v.  Uaclure, 
31  Ch.  D.  joqC.A.). 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  for  how  long  a  time  liability 
leader  a  guarantee  endures.  Sometimes  a  guarantee  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction,  and  b  obviously  intended  to  be  security 
against  one  spcci&c  default  only.  On  the  other  band,  il  as  often 
happens  that  it  b  not  exhausted  by  one  transaction  on  the  faith 
of  it,  btit  extends  to  a  series  of  transactions,  and  remains  a 
r*^H'^'r*B  security  until  it  b  revoked,  either  by  the  act  ol  the 
parties  or  else  by  the  death  of  the  surely.  It  b  then  termed  a 
nnt^uiBfCHanntee.  No  hacd  rules  of  inteiprctatien  determine 


whf tber  a  fuaraate*  b  a  contimdng  one  or  avt,  but  each  cm^ 

must  be  ju^cd  on  iu  Individiial  merits;  «DdfK9watfy,iB0>da 
to  achieve  a  correct  construction,  it  becomes  Decenary  to 

examine  the  surrounding  circumstances,  which  often  reveal  what 
was  the  subject- matter  which  the  parlies  conten^laied  when 
the  guarantee  was  given,  and  likewise  what  was  the  scope  a^ 
object  of  the  trsniaclion  between  them.  Most  «■«■«!— 
guarantees  are  dther  ordinary  mercantile  securities,  in  retpta 
of  advances  made  or  goods  supplied  to  the  principal  debtor  or 
else  bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  persons  in  public  or  private 
offices  or  employments.  With  regard  to  the  latter  class  «f 
continuing  guarantees,  the  surety's  liidHlity  b,  generally  speak- 
ing, revoked  by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  pcnoas 
to  or  for  whom  the  guarantee  b  given.  On  thb  fubjo^  it  n 
now  provided  by  section  18  of  the  Partnership  Act  1890,  wliich 
applies  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England,  that  "a  continumg 
guarantee  or  cautionary  obligation  givm  cither  to  a  firm  or  |« 
a  third  person  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  a  firm,  b,  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  toothe  contrary,  revoked  as  to  future 
transactions. by  any  change  in  the  constitution  ol  the  firm  to 
which,  or  of  the  firm  in  respect  of  the  transactions  of  which  tbc 
guaranty  or  obligation  was  given."  Thb  section,  like  ibe 
enacteaent  if  replaces,  namely,  sec.  4  of  the  Mercantile  lav 
Amendment  Act  1856,  b  mainly  declaratory  of  the  EngUsli 
common  law,  as  embodied  in  decided  cases,  which  indicate  that 
the  ctianges  in  the  persons  to  or  for  whom  a  guarantee  b  given 
may  consbt  either  of  an  increase  in  their  number,  of  a  diminution 
thereof  caused  by  death  or  retirement  from  business,  or  of  the 
incorporation  or  consolidation  of  the  persons  to  whom-  tht 
guarantee  is  given.  In  thb  connexion  it  may  be  staled  that  the 
Government Ofiices(Security}  Act  1875,  which  has beenamendcd 
by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1S83.  contains  certain  piovisioot 
with  regard  lo  the  acceptance  by  the  heads  of  public  dcptrtOKalt 
of  guarantees  ^ven  by  companies  for  tbe  due  performance  of 
the  duties  of  an  ofEce  or  employment  in  the  pul4ic  service,  and 
enables  the  Commissioners  of  Hb  Majesty's  Treasury  to  vary  the 
character  of  any  security,  for  good  behaviour  by  public  servants, 
given  after  the  passing  of  the  act. 

Before  tbe  surety  can  be  rendered  Uable  on  bb  guaranln, 
the  principal  debtor  must  have  nude  default.  When,  however, 
this  has  occurred,  the  creditor,  in  tbe  absence  of  express  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  may  sue  the  surety,  without  even  informii^ 
him  of  such  default  having  taken  place,  or  requiring  him  to  pay, 
and  before  proceeding  apunst  the  prindpal  debtor  or  resorting 
to  securities  for  tbe  d^  received  from  the  latter.  In  those 
countries  where  the  munidpal  law  b  based  on  the  Roman  dvS 
law,  sureties  usually  possess  the  right  (wluch  may,  however, 
be  renounced  by  ibcm)  originally  conferred  by  the  Roman 
law,  of  compelling  the  ucditor  to  insist  on  ttic  goods,  &c  (if  any) 
of  the  prtndpal  detKor  bdng  first  "  discussed,"  i^.  i^prsieed 
and  sold,  and  appnq>riated  to  tbe  liquidation  of  the  debt 
guaranteed  (see  Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  Bel.  aoJi  et  seq.;  Spain, 
1830,  1831;  Port.  830;  Germany,  771,  771,  773;  Holland, 
1868;  Italy,  1907:  Lover  Canada,  1941-1941;  Egypt  [mixed 
suits)  611;  ibid,  [native  tribunabl  50a),  bcf^  having  recourse 
to  tbe  sureties.  This  right,  according  to  a  great  American 
jurist  (Chancellor  Kent  in  Hayes  v.  Ward,  4  Johns.  New  YotIl. 
Ch  Cas.  p.  131),  "  accords  with  a  common  sense  ol  justice  and 
the  natural  equity  of  mankind."  In  EngUnd  thb  right  has 
never  been  fully  recognised.  Neither  does  it  prevail  in  America 
nor,  unce  tbe  passing  of  tbe  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acl> 
(Scotland)  1S56,  s,  8,  u  it  any  longer  available  in  Scotland  where, 
prior  to  the  last-rumed  enaUment,  the  benefit  of  discusuon.as 
it  b  termed,  sxisted.  In  England,  however,  before  any  demand 
for  payment  has  been  made  by  the  creditor  on  the  ttSety,  the 
latter  can,  as  soon  as  tbe  prindpal  debtor  has  made  defaidl, 
compel  the  creditor,  on  giving  him  an  indemiuty  against  cost* 
and  expenses,  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  if  the  latter  be  solvent 
and  able  to  pay  {per  A.  L.  Smith,  L.J.,  in  Rouse  v.  Bradfaid 
Banking  Company,  1894,  a  Ch.  7S;  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  WritU  v. 
Simpson,  6  Vcs.,  at  p.  733),  and  a  similar  remedy  b  also  open 
to  tlie  surety  in  America  (see  Brandt  on  SuretyMp,  par.  loj. 
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p.  tboi||h  in  aAhu  of  thew  oolmliles  wir  ta  Scotbnd  can 
ODc  o[  wvenl  nreties,  when  sued  for  tbe  whtde  guaranteed 
debt  fay  the  creditor,  compel  the  Utlcr  lo  divide  his  daim 
■TDonpt  all  the  stdvcnt  sureties,  and  reduce  it  to  the  share  and 
proportjoD  of  each  surety.  However,  this  beiuficimK  dnisionh, 
ai  it  is  called  in  Roman  law,  is  recognized  by  many  casting 
codes  (fV.  and  Bd.  3035-3017;  Spain,  1837;  Portugal,  835- 
S36;  Gemiany,  416;  Holland,  1S73-1874;  Italy,  igii^iQia; 
Lower  Canada,  1946;  Egypt  [niixcd  suits],  615,616]. 

The  usual  mode  in  England  of  enforcing  liability  under  a 
guarantee  is  by  action  in  the  High  Court  or  in  tbe  county 
court.  It  is  alio  petmissible  for  the  creditor  to  iditain  redms 
by  means  of  a  set-off  or  oouoler-claim,  in  an  action  brought 
■pinst  him  by  the  surety.  On  the  othnr  hand,  the  surety 
may  now,  in  any  court  in  which  the  action  on  the  guarantee  is 
pending,  avail  himself  of  any  act-off  which  may  exist  between 
the  principal  debtor  and  the  aeditor.  Uoteovcr,  it  one  of 
several  sureties  for  tbe  sane  debt  Is  sued  by  the  creditor  01  his 
{uarantcc,  he  can,  by  means  of  a  proceeding  termed  a  third-party 
notice,  daim  contribution  from  his  co-surety  towards  the 
common  liability.  Independent  praof  of  tbe  surety's  liability 
■nder  his  guarantee  must  always  be  ^vea  at  the  trialj  as  the 
creditor  cannot  rriy  either  on  adiaissions  made  by  the  principal 
debtor,  or  on  a  judgment  or  award  obtained  against  him  (£x 
farit  Yount  I»  "  KUckia,  ij  Ch.  Div.  66S).  Should  tbe  surety 
become  bankrupt  cither  before  or  after  default  has  been  made 
fay  the  prindpal  debtor,  the  creditor  will  have  to  prove  against 
Ub  eiUte.  This  right  of  proof  is  now  in  England  regulated  by 
the  jTtfa  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  18S3,  whidi  b  most 
nmpiehensive  in  its  terms. 

A  person  liable  as  a  surely  for  another  under  a  Kuaiantee 
pniwrWT  various  rights  against  him,  against  the  person  to 
whom  the  guarantee  is  given,  and  also  against  those 
JUJJ^  who  may  have  become  co-sureties  in  respect  of  the 
same  debt,  default  or  miscarriage.  As  regards  the 
smety'a  rights  against  the  prindpal  debtor,  the  latter  may, 
when  the  gnortntee  was  made  with  his  consent  but  not  otherwise 
(flce  Hod^on,  v.  Sham,  3  Myl.  &  K.  at  p.  190),  after  he  has 
made  default,  be  compelled  by  the  surety  to  exonerate  him  from 
liability  by  payment  of  the  guaranteed  debt  (per  Sir  W.  Grant, 
H.R.,  in  Anbrobtu  v.  DaHdton,  3  Meriv.  569,  579;  ptr  Lindley, 
L.J.,  ID  Jahiuton  v.  Sahagfi  AmeiatioM,  tg  Q.B.D.  460, 461;  and 
WK  Wdwunkatmii  v.  Cidlkk,  iSqj.  a  Ch.  514).  The  roommt, 
moreover,  the  surety  has  himself  paid  any  portion  of  the 
guaranteed  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  creditor  for  tbe 
amount  so  paid,  and  to  compel  repayment  theretrf.  In  the 
event  of  the  prindpal  debtor's  bankruptcy,  the  tuicty  can 
in  Enghmd,  If  the  creditor  has  not  already  proved  in  respect 
of  tbe  guaranteed  debt,  prove  against  the  bankrupt'^  estate, 
not  only  in  respect  of  payments  made  before  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  prindpal  debtor,  but  also,  it  seems,  in  respect  of  the 
contingent  liability  lo  pay  under  tbe  guarantee  (see  Ex  parU 
DOmar  Tt  Herepalh,  1M9,  38  W.R.  7Sa),  while  if  the  creditor 
has  already  proved,  the  surety  who  has  paid  the  guaranteed 
debt  has  a  right  to  all  dividends  received  by  the  creditor  from 
the  bankrupt  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  stand  in  tbe  creditor's 
pbcc  as  to  future  dividends.  This  ri^t  is,  however,  often 
waived  by  the  guarantee  stipulating  that,  until  the  creditor 
has  received  full  payment  of  all  sums  over  and  above  the 
guaranteed  debt,  due  to  him  from  the  principal  debtor,  the 
sure!/  ^11  not  participate  in  any  dividends  distributed  from 
the  bankrupt's  estate  amongst  hb  creditors.  As  regards  the 
righu  of  the  nirety  against  the  creditor,  they  are  in  England 
cmrtisable  even  by  one  whp  in  the  first  instance  was  a  prindpal 
debtor,  but  has  since  become  a  surety,  by  arrangement  with 
his  creditor,  duly  notified  to  the  creditor,  though  not  even 
nnctinned  by  him.  This  was  derided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  Rouse  v.  The  Bradford  Bantini  Cv.,  1894,  A.C.  586, 
removing  a  doubt  created  by  the  previous  case  of  Swire  v. 
Itrdman,  i  Q.B.D.  536,  which  must  now  be  Irealed  as  overruled. 
The  surety's  prindpal  right  against  the  creditor  cntiilcs  him, 
altar  payment  of  tbe  guaranteed  debt,  to  tbe  benefit  of  all 


ncufitiea,  sdwthcr  kaon  to  Ua  (the  niMty}  nr  . not,  which 
the  creditor  held  aguntt  the  principal  debtori  and  where,  by 
defoult  or  tatktt  of  the  creditor,  such  securities  have  been  lost, 
or  rendered  otherwise  unavailable,  tbe  surety  u  discharged 
pro  UiMo.  Thu  right,  which  b  mX  In  abeyance  till  the  surety 
is  called  on  to  pay  (iHxm  v.  Sled,  igoi,  1  Ch.  60a),  extends  to 
all  securities,  whether  satisfied  or  not,  given  before  or  after  the 
contract  of  suretyship  was  entered  into.  On  thb  subject  tbe 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  1856,  J  s,  provides  that"  every 
person  who  being  surety  for  tbe  debt  or  duty  of  another,  or  being 
liable  with  another  for  any  debt  or  duty,  shall  pay  such  debt  or 
perform  auch  duty,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him, 
or  to  a  trustee  for  him,  every  judgment,  specialty,  or  other 
security,  which  shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such 
debt  or  duty,  whether  such  judgment,  specialty,  or  other  security 
shall  or  ahadl  not  be  deemed  at  law  to  have  been  aatished  by  the 
payment  of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  duty,  and  such  pcnon 
shall  be  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  cnditor,  and  to  use 
all  the  remedies,  and,  if  need  be,  and  upon  a  proper  indemnity, 
to  use  the  name  of  the  creditor,  in  any  action  or  other  proceeding 
at  law  or  in  equity,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  prindpal  debtor, 
or  any  cosurety,  OMontractor,  or  c»-debtor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
indemnification  for  tbe  advances  made  and  k»  sustained  by 
the  person  who  shall  have  so  paid  such  debt  or  performed  such 
duly;  and  such  payment  or  performance  so  msde  by  such 
surety  shall  not  be  pleadable  in  bar  tA  any  such  action  or  other 
proceeding  by  him,  provided  always  that  00  oo-suiety,  co- 
coo  tractor,  or  co-debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  any 
other  c^urely,  oo-omtractor,  or  co-debtor,  by  the  means 
aforesaid,  more  than  the  just  proportion  to  which,  as  between 
thooe  parties  themsdves,  such  lut-mentioned  person  shall  be 
justly  liable."  This  enactment  b  w  far  retrospective  that  it 
applies  to  a  contract  made  before  tbe  act,  whm  the  breach 
thereof;  and  the  payment  by  the  surety,  have  taken  place 
subsequently.  The  right  of  the  surety  to  be  subrogated,  on 
payment  by  him  of  the  guaranteed  debt,  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
creditor  tgamst  the  principal  debtor  is  recognized  in  America 
{TM»  v.  Kirk,  So  New  MoA.  S.CR.  aag),  and  many  other 
countries  (Codes  Civil,  Fr.  and  6cL  aosi);  Spain,  1839;  Fort. 
839:  Germany,  774;  Holland,  1877  ;  Italy,  1916;  Lower 
Canada,  3959;  Egn>t  [mixed  suits],  617;  ibii.  [native  tribunal^ 
505)- 

As  regards  the  rights  of  the  surety  against  a  co-surety,  be  b 
entitled  to  contribution  from  him  in  respect  of  their  common 
liability.  This  particular  right  is  not  the  result  of  any  contract, 
tnit  »  derived  from  a  general  equity,  on  the  ground  cA  equality 
of  burden  and  benefit,  and  exists  whether  the  sureties  be  bound 
jtintly,  or  jointly  and  severally,  and  by  the  same,  or  different, 
instruments.  There  b,  however,  no  right  of  (onlributioo  where 
each  surety  b  severally  bound  for  a  given  portion  only  of  the 
guaranteed  debt  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  a  surely  for  a  surety; 
(see  i»  tt  Denton's  Estate,  1904,  2  Ch.  178  CA.);  nor  where  a 
person  becomes  a  surety  jointly  with  anUher  and  at  the  letter's 
request.  Contribution  may  be  enforced,  either  before  payment, 
or  as  soon  as  the  surety  lias  paid  more  than  hb  share  of  the 
common  debt  (Walnurskausen  v.  Culliek,  1893,  3  Ch.  514); 
and  the  amount  recoverable  is  now  always  regulated  by  the 
number  of  solvent  sureties,  though  formcriy  this  rule  only 
prevailed  in  equity.  In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  surety, 
proof  can  be  made  against  hb  estate  by  a  co-surety  for  any 
excess  over  the  latter's  contributive  share.  The  right  of  con- 
tribution b  not  the  only  right  possessed  by  co-sureties  against 
each  other,  but  they  are  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  securitifs 
which  have  been  taken  by  any  one  of  them  as  an  indemnity 
against  the  liability  incurred  for  the  prindpal  debtor.  Tbe 
Roman  law  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  contribution  amongst 
sureties.  It  b,  however,  sanctioned  by  many  existing  codes 
(Fr.  and  BeL  1033;  Germany.  426.474;  Italy.  ifl»;  Hdland, 
18S1;  Spain,  1844;  Port.  845;  Lo™"  Conada,  19SS;  Egypt 
(mixed  suits],  618.  ibid,  [native  tribunals],  506),  and  also  by  tbe 
Indian  Contract  Act  1873,  ss.  i46-r47. 

lie  discharge  of  a  surety  from  liability  under  ha  guarantee 
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wmy  be  tccompUibed  in  vwiotu  wtys,  he  being  regarded, 
especially  in  England  &nd  America,  a  "  favoured  debtor  " 
(ftr  Tnroer,  L.J.,  In  WktalUy  v.  Batbiw,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  979, 
380;  p*r  Earl  of  Selbome.  L.C.,  in  In  re  Skctry — LiBiidonand 
CoHMly  BaitJtiHg  Cp.  v.  Terry,  95  Ch.  D.,  at  p.  joy,  and  see 
Brandt  on  Surtlytkip,  mcs.  79,  80).  Tliui,  fraud  aubscquent 
to  the  ezccutioo  of  the  guarantee  (as  where,  fw  example,  the 
creditor  connives  at  the  principal  debtor's  default)  will  certainly 
disdmrge  the  surety.  Again,  a  material  alteration  made  by  the 
creditor  in  the  iiutrament  of  guarantee  after  its  execution  may 
abo  have  this  elTect.  The  moit  prolific  ground  of  discharge, 
lioiKW,lausiully  traceable  to  causes ori^natingin  the credilot's 
tack$j  or  conduct,  the  governing  prindi^  being  that  if  the 
creditor  violates  any  ri^ts  which  the  surety  poia^ted  when  he 
entered  Into  the  EureljnAip,  even  though  the-damage  be  nominal 
miy,  the  guarantee  caanot  be  enforced.  On  tbb  subject  it 
•ttSces  to  aUte  that  the  surety's  discharge  may  be  accomplished 
(1)  by  a  variation  of  Ihe  terms  of  the  contr&ct  between  the 
creditor  and  the  principal  debtor,  of  that  stdisisting  between 
the  creditor  and  the  surety  (see  Rkkaby  *.  Laris,  tt  T.I~R.  130) ; 
(*)  by  the  creditor  taking  a  new  lecutity  from  the  principal 
dt^tor  in  lieu  of  the  ori^nal  one;  (j)  by  the  creditor  discfaar^ng 
the  principal  debtor  from  liability;  (4)  by  the  creditor  binding 
Umself  to  ^ve  time  to  the  principal  debtor  for  payment  of 
the  fiMianteed  debt;  or  (5}  by  h>ss  of  lecuritie*  received  by 
the  creditor  in  respect  of  the  guaranteed  debt. 

In  this  coaneiion  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
whatever  extinguishes  the  principal  obligation  necessarily  deter- 
mines that  of  the  surety  (which  is  accessory  thereto),  not 
only  in  England  bat  elsewhere  also  (Codes  Ciidl,  Fr.  and  BeL 
S034,  zoj8;  Spain,  18471  Port.  848;  Lower  Canada,  1956; 
1960;  Egypt  [mixed  suits],  6i>,  Vrid.  [native  tribunaltl,  509; 
Indian  Contract  Act  1S71,  sec.  154),  and  that,  by  most  of  the 
codes  dvil  now  in  force,  the  surety  is  discharged  by  laclm  or 
conduct  of  the  oedkor  toeomUteBt  with  the  surety's  li^iu 
(see  Fr.  and  Bel.  8*37;  Spain,  iSca;  Port.  853;  Gennanyi 
776;  Italy,  1918;  IBgypt  [mixed  suits],  tfsj).  thou^  it  may  be 
mention«l  that  the  rule  prevailing  In  Englaad,  Scotland, 
America  aitd  Ittdia  whkh  rcieascs  the  surety  from  liability 
where  the  creditm,  by  binding  contract  with  the  principal, 
extends  witboot  the  Mirety's  consent  the  time  for  fulfilling  the 
principal  obligation,  while  recognised  by  two  existing  codes 
civil  (Spain,  1851;  Port,  i^t),  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
them  (Ft.  txA  BeL  1039;  Htdland,  1887;  Italy,  1930;  Lower 
Canada,  igtti;  Egypt  [mixed  niitd,  613;  ik.  [native  tribuaild, 
503);  and  sec  Horicc,  Sm^&A  and  Dmkh  hm,  p.  96;  van  der 
Linden,  inililiiUs  tf  Btlhmt,  pp.  lao-iit).  A  revocation  of 
the  contract  of  suretyship  by  act  of  the  (urtics,  or  ia  certain 
cases  1^  the  death  of  the  surety,  nmy  also  cfwrale  to  discbarge 
tbe  surety.  The  death  of  s  surety  does  not  xe  determine  the 
guarantee,  but,  save  where  from  Its  nature  the  guarantee  b 
incvocable  by  the  surety  bimsdf,  it  can  be  revoked  by  express 
notice  after  his  death,  or,  it  would  appear,  by  the  creditor 
becoming  affected  with  constructive  notice  thereof;  except 
where,  under  the  testator's  will,  the  executor  has  the  (qAion  «f 
CMtintdng  the  guarantee,  in  which  case  the  executor  should, 
it  seems,  specifically  withdraw. the  guarantee  in  order  to  delemiae 
it.  Where  one  o(  a  number  of  joint  and  several  sureties  dies, 
the  future  liabillly  of  the  survivors  under  the  guarantee  continue^ 
M  all  everts  umta  it  has  been  dctoiniDed  by  cxpreu  notice. 
Moreover,  when  three  persons  joined  in  n  guarantee  to  a  bank, 
end  their  liability  tbcMunder  was  not  expressed  to  be  several, 
tt  was  held  that  the  death  of  one  surety  did  not  determine  the 
liability  of  the  survivors.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  Mate.of 
the  deceased  surety  would  be  reUeved  from  Uabilily. 

Tbe  Sutotci  of  Limltatkn  bar  the  ri^  of  action  on  gnarontecs 
under  seal  after  twenty  yean,  and  oa  other  guaiutees  after 
^x  years,  fmn  the  dots  trben  the  aaditor  mi^  Itave  sued  the 
surety. 

AUTHORiTlss. — De  Cotyar,  tav  ^  Cmranlett  and  tf  Prtneipot 
mud  Jvcfy  (3rd  rd..  1897):  American  edition,  by  J.  A.  Morgan 
(1875):  thTMp,  V^idtty  H  VtrM  AptmtmU;  Fdl,  OunnUa 


(and  ed.};  ThacbaUL  Lew  Pnmtipti  e«d  Sii»0;  Bnndl,  Iw  d 
SurriythM  nd  CiuraiiWv;  article  b/  de  Colyar  in  Jumd  # 
ComporMt  Itp^alioH  (1905),  on  "  Suretyship  from  thcSundMlM 
of  Compsrative  Jurisprudence;'*  (ILiLdcC.) 

OUAHATINGUEri.  a  city  of  Braxil  in  the  eastern  pan  c4 
the  sUie  of  SAo  Pauto,  114  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  S&o  Paula, 
Pop.  (1890)  of  the  municipality,  which  includes  s  large  ruial 
district  and  the  villages  oif  Apparcdda  and  Roscira,  30,69a. 
The  city,  which  was  founded  in  i6si,  stands  on  a  fertile  pbia 
3  m.  from  the  Parabyba  river,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  c< 
one  of  the  oldest  agricuhuial  districts  of  the  state.  The  district 
produces  large  quantities  of  coffee,  and  some  sugar,  Indian  cgrn 
and  beans.  Cattle  and  pigs  an  raised.  The  dty  dwdlinp  are 
for  the  most  pan  constructed  of  rough  wooden  frames  aimed 
with  mud,  called  laipa  by  the  natives,  and  roofed  with  curved 
tiles.  Hie  S80  Riuto  branch  of  the  Bnuilian  Central  railvay 
passes  through  the  city,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Ris  de 
Janeiro  on  one  side  and  Sio  Paulo  and  Santos  on  the  Other, 

GDARDA.  an  ^iscopal  city  and  the  capital  of  an  sdnnaiBln> 
live  district  bearing  the  same  name,  and  formerly  In  the  proviace 
of  Beira,  Portu{^;  on  the  Giurda^Abronles  and  Lisbon- 
Vlllar  Formoso  railways.  Pop.  (1900)  61  >4'  Guards  ts  liiuitcd 
3370  ft.  above  sca4cvel,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Serra  da  Estrella,  overhioking  the  fettile  valley  of  the  liver  Cta. 
It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  aitd  contains  a  nbied 
castle,  a  fine  iMi-ccntury  cathedral  and  a  sanatorium  lot 
consumptives.  Its  industiies  comprise  the  manufacture  <i 
coarse  doth  and  the  sale  of  grain,  wine  and  live  stock.  In  itgg 
Guarda  was  founded,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Lenda  Oppidans, 
by  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,  who  intended  it,  as  ita  name  laqiliei^ 
to  be  a  "  guard  "  against  Moorish  invauon.  The  administiadve 
district  of  Coarda  coinddcs  with  UDrtb-eastem  Beira;  pep. 
(1900),  >6i,63o;  area,  1063  sq.  m. 

flUARDl.  FRANCESCO  (1711-1793),  Venetian  painter,  «u 
a  pupil  of  Canolctto,  and  followed  his  style  so  doady  that  his 
picturca  arc  very  frequently  attributed  to  bis  more  celebrated 
master.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity,  when  once  percdved,  is 
suffidenlly  marked — Canalecto  being  more  firm,  solid,  distinct, 
wdl-grounded,  and  on  the  whole  the  higber  master,  sdiile 
Guardi  b  noticeable  for  s^rited  touch,  qaarkling  colour  sad 
picturcaqudy  sketched  figures  in  these  respects  being  fully 
equal  to  Canaletto.  Guardi  sometimes  coloured  Canalcllo's 
designs.  He  had  extraordinary  facility,  three  or  four  days  beini 
enough  for  producing  an  entire  work.  The  nundwt  of  his 
perfomuaces  b  large  in  proportion  ta  thb  facility  and  to  the 
love  of  gain  which  characterised  him.  Many  of  his  works  art  Is 
be  found  in  England  and  seven  in  the  Louvre. 

ODAROIAHi  one  who  guards  or  defends  another,  a  protedof. 
Tlte  O.  Fr.  tJMuden,  forden,  mod.  gtrdiett,  from  piardtr,  f/uia, 
h«f  Teutonic  origin,  fnun  the  base  vets  to  protea,  d.  OiU.  Cc(, 
■mofim,  and  Eng.  "ward";  thus  "guardian"  and  "wankn" 
are  etymolc^cally  identical,  as  are  "  guard  "  and  "  ward "; 
d.  the  use  ol  the  corrdativcs  "  guardian  "  and  "  ward,"  i^.  1 
minor,  or  f>enon  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  wAei  Um 
pntectioa  «■  in  the  custody  of  a  guardian.  For  tiie  poitiM 
of  guardians  of  the  poor  sec  Pooa  Law,  and  for  the  le^ri  lebltMH 
between  a  guardian  and  his  ward  ace  Infant,  Maoriace  sod 
Roman  Law. 

GDAROS.  AMD  HOnSBHOU)  TROOPS.  The  «-ord  (s-vJ  ii 
an  adaptation  of  the  Fr.  |Har^  nod.  garde,  0.  Ger,  wvd;  let 
Guabmam.  The  practice  of  maintaining  bodyguards  it  of 
great  antiquity,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  the  bcginniniof 
organised  armies.  Thus  there  b  often  no  clear  distiacitM 
between  the  inner  ring  of  personal  defenders  and  the  sdea  corps 
ol  trained  coiobataata  who  arc  at  the  chid's  entire  dispaial. 
Famous  exampks  ol  corps  that  K-II  under  one  or  both  tbof 
heading  are  the  "  Immortals "  of  Xerxes,  the  Mamdskc^ 
Janissaries,  the  Huicarlts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kinp,  and  ih* 
Russian  Sirelita  {Slrytllti).  In  modern  times  the  distiaclwa 
o[  function  is  better  marked,  and  the  fightiiv  men  vbo  are 
mon  intimately  connected  with  the  wveraign  than  the  bulk  of 
the  army  can  ha  dataified  as  to  duliea  into  **  Hwiscboid  Tma^" 
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wbo  m  la  a  wme  penooal  retniMra,  and  "•Goudi,"  who  are 
ft  torps  d'Hile  of  combatants.  But  the  dividing  line  is  not  so 
clear  u  to  any  given  body  of  troops.  Thus  the  British  Household 
Cavaliy  is  part  of  the  comluUnl  anny  as  well  as  the  sovereign's 
escort. 

The  oldest  of  the  household  or  bodyguard  corps  In  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  King's  Bodyguard  of  the  Yeouteit  of  the  Guard 
{q.t.),  formed  at  his  accession  by  Henry  VII.  The  "  nearest 
guard,"  the  penonal  escort  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  "  King's 
Bodyguard  irf  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Geiattmen-ia'Atmi," 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  at  his  accession  in  tsog.  Formed 
pos^bly  on  the  pattern  of  the  "  Pensionnaircs  "  of  the  French 
kuigv— retainers  of  noble- birth  wbo  were  the  piedeccssors  of 
the  Uaitom  du  Rot  (see  below) — the  new  corps  was  originally 
called  "  the  Pensioners."  The  importance  of  such  guards 
RgEinentS  in  the  general  development  of  organized  armies  is 
illustrated  by  a  declaration  of  the  House  of  Cominons,  made  in 
1674,  that  the  militia,  the  pensioners  and  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  were  the  only  lawful  armed  forces  in  the  realm.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  professional  soldier  and  the  corresponding 
disuse  of  arms  by  the  nobles  and  senlry,  (he  Gent lemcn-at -Arms 
(a  title  which  came  into  use  in  James  II. 's  time,  though  it  did  not 
become  that  of  the  corps  until  William  IV.'s)  retaining  their 
aobk  character,  became  Icssand  less  military.  Burke  attempted 
without  success  in  1761  to  rcsUict  membership  to  officers  of  the 
amy  and  navy,  but  the  necessity  of  giving  the  corps  an  effective 
raflitary  character  became  obvious  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  threatened  Chartist  riot,  it  was  called  upon  to  do  duty  as  an 
armed  body  at  St  James's  Palace.  The  corps  was  reconstituted 
on  B  purely  military  basis  in  i86>,  and  from  that  date  only 
military  officers  of  the  regular  services  who  have  received  a  war 
decoration  are  eli^ble  for  appointment.  The  office  of  captaio, 
however,  is  political,  the  holder  (who  is  always  a  peer)  vacating 
It  OD  the  resignation  of  (he  government  of  irttlch  he  is  a  member. 
The  corps  consists  at  present  of  captain,  lieutenant,  standard 
bearer,  clerk  of  the  cheque  (adjutant),  sub-ofltcer  and  39 
gtntlemcn-at-arms.  The  uniform  con^ts  of  a  scarlet  swallow- 
tailed  coat  and  blue  overalb,  with  gold  epaoleltes,  biats  dragoon 
helmet  with  drooping  white  plume  and  brass  box-spun,  these 
last  contrasting  rather  forcibly  with  the  partiian,  an  cHentially 
Infaatry  weapon,  that  they  carry. 

rW  Rtyal  Company  (>f  Archeri. — The  king's  bodyguard  for  Scot- 
land was  constituted  in  its  present  form  in  the  ^ar  1670.  by  an  act  of 
the  privy  council  <A  Scotland.  An  earlier  origin  hai  been  claimed 
for  tne  company,  some  connecting  it  with  a  supposed  archer  guard 
^  the  king!  of  Scotland.  In  ihe  above-mentioned  year,  i6;o,  the 
ninutes  of  the  Royal  Company  begin  by  stating,  that  owing  to 
**  the  noble  and  uscfull  recreation  of  archery  being  for  many  yean 
mch  accreted,  Kvei«i  nablemen  and  gentlemen  did  associate 
tfaemaelva*  in  a  company  for  encouragement  thereof  .  .  .  and  did 
apply  to  tlte  privy  council  for  their  approbatkxi  .  .  .  which  was 
granted."    For  about  twenty  years  at  the  end  Of  the  I7ih  century, 

fitfli.ip^  nwinu  i^;  llio  iiillirsion  ot  lilt-  jiuinrily  to  the  Stuart  ciusc, 
in  c>.isii'riLr  s-'i'iiii  [o  li.iM'  iKx-n  siis|)ciiilfd.  Uut  iii  17",!  :i  riew 
c.iplJin-^unti-jl,  Sir  G«)Ct;K  Mncki'iiiic,  Vihcounl  Taib.K.  al  I.  r  .1  ,i  pds 
earl  of  Cromjrty  M6jO~l7l4),  was  tIeCTcd,  and  he  procurtil  lor  the 
company  a  new  th.inor  from  ijuccn  Anne.  The  riftlitsand  privili-pea 
renewed  or  conferrctl  by  ihis  charter  were  to  beheld  of  the  croim 
for  (he  reddendo  o(  a  pair  of  barbed  arrows.  This  rridtsdo  was  paid 
ta  Ceorae  IV.  at  Holyrood  in  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1^3  and 

to  King  Edward  VII.  m  190J.  The  history  of  the  Koyal  Company 
unc«  1703  has  been  one  of  p«at  proq>enty.  Large  parades  were 
frequently  held,  and  many  dislingiuriied  men  marched  in  the  ranks. 
Several  of  the  leading  insurgentl  ia  <17a^  were  members,  but  the 
company  was  not  nt  that  lime  saspeniM  in  any  way. 

In  iSii  when  King  Gt-orue  IV.  visited  Scotland,  ii  was  thought 
appropriate  th.ic  the  Roy.il  Cump-Tny  shiuilJ  at(  .is  hii  majcaly'i 
bodyguaril  durini"  his  suy.  e'pwijily  ii*  there  u-is  .t  irailition  of 
a  former  archer  bodyguard.  They  therefore  performed  the  duiiM 
usually  aMOgned  to  the  ^entlcmen-ai-arma  When  Queen  Victcna 
vtMtea  the  Scottirfi  cafMal  in  the  Royal  Company  again  did 

duty:  the  last  time  they  were  called  out  in  her  reign  in  (heir  capacity 
of  royal  bodygturd  was  in  lUoon  the  occasion  of  the  great  volunteer 
review  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edinburgh,  They  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  when  King  Edward  VII.  reviewed  the  Scottish  Voluntewrs 
tliLTL-  un  itit  18th  ol  Scptemlicr  lc)o5. 

Kiiitf  I 't..i-jr);c  IV.  auiharizpd  the  company  to  take,  in  addition 
to  their  lormcE  aame,  that  of  *'  The  Kitig's  Body  Guard  for  Scot- 
Im^V  •^ipnamtmi.m  *lm  Mplif»canaMb«<«aU  rtkik  *Ma 

Ul  n* 


ooAstu^itiiiK  thv  conpaay  part  of  the  royal  housshoU.  In  virtue 
of  this  sticK  the  captain-general  of  the  Royal  Company  takes  hn 
place  at  a  coronation  or  simibr  pageant  immediately  behind  the 
cold  stick  of  England.  The  lieu  tenants-general  of  the  company 
have  sdver  slicks,  and  the  council,  which  is  the  cKecutive  t>ody  of 
the  company,  poasesa  seven  ebony  ones.  George  IV  further  ap- 
pointed a  full  dress  uniform  to  be  worn  by  mcmtx'rsof  ibc  company 
at  court,  when  not  on  duly  as  guards,  in  which  latter  case  the 
ordinary  Geld  dress  b  used.  The  court  dress  is  green  with  green 
velvet  lacings,  gold  epaulettes  and  lace,  crimson  silk  sash,  and 
cocked  hat  with  green  plume.  The  ofhcers  wear  a  gold  nsh  in 
place  of  a  crimson  one.  and  an  ottuiUtUt  on  the  left  shoulder  All 
ranks  wear  swords.  The  field  dress  at  present  consistsof  a  dark- 
green  tunic,  shoulder -wings  and  gaunileted  cuffs  and  trouaera 
trimmed  wKh  bfack  and  rrimsonia  bow<asp  worH  asa  sash,  o(  the 
same  ctAmr  as  the  coat,  black  waiatbvlt  wHh  swwd,  and  Balmoral 
bonnet  wiih  thistle  omanicnt  and  eagle's  feather.  The  officers  cf 
the  company  arc  the  captain -gcner^,  4  capuins,  4  licutonants, 
4  ensigns,  la  brigadiers  arid  adjutant. 

C«ps  of  the  gBntkniea-at-anns  oi  yeoman  type  d6  not  of 
course  count  as  combatant  troops— i(  for  no  otlier  reason  at 

least  because  tkey  are  armed  with  the  weapons  of  bygone  times. 
Colonel  Cli£ford  Walton  states  in  his  History  ^  the  Britiik 
Siawiini  Army  that  neither  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  nor  the 
Pensioners  weic  ever  anbjea  to  martial  law.  Hie  Briibb  gnards 
and  household  troops  that  are  armed,  tnfned  and  organlMd 
as  part  of  the  army  are  the  HousthM  Cav^ry  and  the  Pool 
Guards. 

The  HottseboU  Cavalry  consists  at  the  present  day  <d  thm 
rc^ments,  and  has  its  origin,  as  have  eert^n  of  the  Foolgiiaid 
te^ments.  In  the  ashes  of  thie "  New  Model "  anny  disbanded 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  In  that  year  the 
"  ist  or  His  Majesty's  Own  Troop  of  Gnorda  "  formed  during 
the  king's  ciiie  of  his  cavalier  followers,  was  taken  on  the  strength 
of  the  army.  The  and  tnxqi  was  fomierly  in  the  Spanish  aerrin 
as  the  "  Duke  of  York's  Guards,"  and  was  also  a  cavalier  nnit 
In  1670,  on  Monk's  death,  the  original  3rd  troop  (Monk's  Life 
Citards, renamed  in  1660  the"  Lord  General's Troopof  Guards") 
became  the  and  (the  qi«en's)  troop,  and  the  duke  of  York's 
troop  the  3rd.  In  1685  the  tst  and  ind  troops  were  styled  Lift 
Guudsof  Horse,  and  two  years  later  the  blue-uniformed  "  Royal 
Regiment  o(  Horse,"  a  New  Model  regiment  that  bad  been 
disbanded  and  at  once  re<raised  in  1660,  was  made  a  household 
cavalry  corps.  Later  under  the  colonelcy  of  the  eari  of  Oxford 
it  was  popularly  called  "  The  Oxford  Blues."  There  were  also 
from  time  to  time  other  troops  (t.g.  Scots  troops  1700-1746) 
that  have  now  disappeared.  In  r746  the  and  troop  was  dis- 
banded, but  It  was  revived  in  1788,  when  the  two  senior  corps 
were  given  their  present  title  of  tst  and  and  Life  Guards.  From 
1750  to  iSig  the  Blues  bore  the  name  of  "  Royal  Uorse  Guards 
Blue,"  whid)  in  1814  was  changed  to  "  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(The  Blues)-"  The  general  distinction  between  the  uniforms 
of  the  ted  Life  Guard  and  the  blue  Horse  Guard  still  exists 
Tbe  1st  and  the  aitd  regiments  of  Life  Guards  wear  scarlet  tunics 
with  blue  collars  and  cufTs,  and  tbe  Royal  Horse  Guards  blue 
ttmlcs  with  scarlet  coUars  and  cuffs.  All  three  wear  steel 
cuirasses  on  state  occasions  and  on  guard  duty.  The  head-drcas 
is  a  steel  hetmet  with  drooping  borse-hoir  plume  (white  for  Lift 
Guards,  red  for  Hot^e  Guarck).  In  full  dress  white  buckdtin 
pantaloons  and  long  knee  boots  are  worn.  Amongst  the 
peculiarities  of  these  etrps  i'Oile  is  the  survival  of  the  fAd  custom 
of  calling  non-commissioned  officers  "corporal  ol  horse" 
instead  of  sergeant,  and  corporal-major  instead  of  sergeant-major, 
the  wearing  by  trumpeters  and  bondsmen  in  full  dr^  of  a  blacK 
velvet  cap,  a  richly  faced  coat  with  a  full  skirt  extending  to  tha 
wearer's  knees  and  long  white  gaiters.  There  is  little  distinction 
between  the  two  Life  Guards  regiments'  uniforms,  the  most 
obvious  point  being  that  the  cord  running  through  the  whiU 
leather  pouch  belt  is  red  for  tbe  ist  and  blue  for  the  snd. 

Tbe  Foot  Guards  comprise  the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  the  Scots  Guards  and  the  Irish  Guards,  each 
(except  the  last)  of  three  battalions.  Tbe  Greiuulteis,  ori^nally 
the  Pint  Foot  Gntrda,  represent  a  royaliu  infantry  regimait 
which  served  with  the  exiled  princes 'm  the  Spanish  army  nod 
I  returned  tt  tfan  RMtonilon  in  iti6o.  The  ColdKfenm  Oomdl 
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^  New  Model  rcKimenl,  and  were  atiginally  called  the  Lord 
^_«r»  (MoiikV)  rt,-Rimcnt  of  Foot  Guards,    Their  popular 
»hif  h  Iwi  .inic  thfir  ofTicbl  designation  in  1670.  is  derived 
-        the  fjit  ilm  the  amy  wi:K  which^  Monk  rcstore.1  the 
^.  h>  ■■r^i-<"l  thi  T»-<»d  in-(t  Engbiid  al  the  village  of 
J  t--.xi^  \-'.  '\ y.s  !Tot*;rt.  'ithith  were  afterwards,  except 
^-'1  LTi  1  in.v.  I-,;  uMih  Monk  himself  was 

^      <  -i    .-^ii-^  luc  Coi-^ftreamcrs,    The  l»o 

*"  .  .  -r  .*  ^ '.  -  ■  ■•  .•  >  v.'iii.-h  -;-jiTicni  WIS  separately 
'       ■  ■  —--     ■  ■    -  -  ■  .Xx:  S^estorition, marched 

C-        -f     '    -  -         -    ■  n  r.  ii'.iufr:  ^^r.  ;o  ihe  £i)fd>sb 

,  ,    -      ■    ■■-         •     -.-  i:.  V  ri'ifT  :facy  wcfeimmn 

'■^^^  "         "  I'll  .K—  n-Vcs  ihe  present 

_     C-  ^  _         _  1..  |,|UL|*{th 

^       :         -    I'T  m-niM:     !  »J,  after 

^     _^  -      .    .  1  ,.i  .fa'i  jpprecia- 

-■^^  *    J  -       I'rU  r.ip'aents  of 

"  ^:'i».Ti;iy  fimilar 

^  -  -     ■  ■    .  1  and 

.  ■    •■■         H4r»iun  cap. 
'  -  .      ^.    fc...,,.  ir  :iKt«.  The 

■    .  -iditkjn,  the  Cold- 

-     .       .        ■«  .r  «j  J  iilue-Rrccn 
— '  -  tciilv  for  ihc 

,  -  .    ,    -   .     tti,  ur  the  Scots 

■     -'MiL'tii  cap  is  red 
-.  . . .  ^    ''.iCVil"  red  and 
 le  Insh.  Fonner 

-  -  <-    i£.>cr  hicvet  rank 

-        .iliulBlied.  but 
'  ■<   i-mniaitd  of  their 
.  ■  '■^^I'lA,  '.lite  thoce  of  the 
->   .  uuri.    Neither  ilie 

-  -   :w.d  ;n  peace  time  as 

.;.i...i't,  which  it  was  at 
o  iC,;ypt.  "Guards' 
t^.x.  -11  the  Crimea,  in 
uid  in  South  Africa 
•  •    •    <  ti  Mwusi'hold  Cavalry 
_  .-    '^L  <.vniposite  regiments 

«  .-  c  Jujrds  and  Blues  were 


  ii  i'>i-ir  Mrvice  In  Mcrn- 

■  <tivjr  I  rum  lime  to  time 
•  •  \l  huuTvpr,  thu  first 

.    ...i  i..M;i>'n,  arid  he  did  so  10 
.    ^>  i-..  than  8000  ciurdnmcn 
.  I    .*  jiidii  arms.    Thi-  wnior 
I    J  i'.)nipony  of  Sc'ittish 

...»  .■•  C.-rfts  du  Roi),  which 
■s.  Vi'iiirh  contincenl!!  that 
...   •  .I's'  W.ir.    Scott  s  Qumlin 
.•.  it  wns under  I.nuis XI. 

■  •  ■liillK-nt.il  histiiry  lM.v»tnet 
wire  aildMl  by  Luuis 
^       .  -       y.'.-'p%  came  to  ean»i.it  ex. 
,  jil  the  Scots  then  »rrvinf[ 

'  ■■     \  .S..1     iiid  thenrp  later  into  the 
,^       Ji'iiK).    Thi-rraller,  thniiRh 
"  "  till-  iiriRinal  Archer  Guard 

 ■.jii»r  Kn-nthmen,  proferfm-e 

,.  .l.-n- III  S^>tti-h  rjiscrnt.  At 
■'  '"  I        11-it  of  thi-  (I'ufrffJ  dtt  Corpi, 
■  ~       ,  .     1  liiTt  »as  alvj,  for  a  ihutt 
"''  "        ,i  111  iiVi/fJ  tiuimiifi. 
'    '       I.I.  •       f"'        ■i|>l>l'ed  to  that 

 ■..i»ii'iiti-1y  military     It  came 

■         li!  Cprpt,  a  CDmpanies 

.K'  '         ii.jj  ddil  iWioJ,  I  rumiany  of 
•>--"^  _  J,      JIfiii'iitn  RuMtr.  and  I  o( 
I  .  ''T*;  '    iiji  iiiy  111  Ciiirdel  dr  la  I'ortr  and 
'   '''\*.t  i»  '"yv.  vmi-military.  Thin 
»*■  ''*  ^luih'  all  itie  RiiJid  icfiimcnn, 
M-^**  "^-.j^^l  "t      ''irliiaiii'K  rtlunn* 
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I775.  all  esKpt  tfie  Car^t  4%  Cvrpt  and  the  Cent-Smtim  beini 

disbandi-d.  Inc  whole  of  the  ATaiion  du  Ro\,  with  the  exception 
of  the  semi-mi liLiry  bodies  referred  to,  was  caialry. 

The  Catdei  fratifatsfi,  formed  in  1563,  did  not  form  part  ot  the 
Afoiinit.  They  wi-re  an  mfamry  reRiment,  a*  were  ine  famouA 
Gjrdes  iKiiirl.  (iriEinally  a  !Swi!>i  mercenary  regiment  in  the  Wat* 
of  Religion,  which  wat.  for  KOod  conduct  at  the  comlai  of  Arnue<-. 
incirfMiriti-d  in  the  permanent  cslablithment  by  Henry  I\ .  in 
151)9  and  in  the  i;uarils  in  Uii$.  At  the  Rcvoluiinn,  contr.ir>'  to 
cxpeciJtifin,  the  Frrnrh  Cii.mlsHiled  openly  with  ihu  Const iiutional 
ma\X'mi'nt  and  were  di^inik^t  The  Swiss  Guards,  hotm'cr, 
IwiiiE  fiircigncrs,  and  iherefun.-  unaftcct(.d  by  civil  troubles,  retained 
ihcir  etiiet  tliscifiline  and  dovolion  to  the  court  to  the  day  on  which 
ihuy  wore  sacrificed  by  ihcir  master  to  the  bullets  of  [he  Marsrillaii 
and  the  iiikcs  of  the  mob  (August  to.  1791)  Their  tragic  fate  m 
commemorated  by  the  well-known  mnnunient  called  the  "  Lion  of 
Lucvme,"  the  work  of  Thnrvaldsen.  erected  nur  Lucerne  in  ifi2t. 
The  "  Constitutional,"  "  Revolutmoary  "  and  other  guarrin  thit 
w(n^:  ereaied  alter  the  abolition  of  the  Maisom  and  tlie  slaughter  of 
the  Swiss  are  unimportant,  but  through  the  "  Directory  Guards  " 
they  Inrm  a  nominal  link  between  trie  household  troops  of  ihe 
monarchy  and  ihc  corps  which  is  perhaps  the  matx  famous  "Guard" 
in  history  The  imperi.tl  Gturd  of  Napoleon  had  its  licginnines  in 
an  i"«cori  sriuadron  called  the  Corps  of  Guides,  which  accompanied 
liim  in  the  Italian  campaign  of^  tT^xjiff  and  in  Egypt.  On 
liccomin);  First  Consul  in  1799  he  built  up  out  of  this  and  of  the* 

Eujnl  of  the  Directory  a  small  corps  of  hurse  and  foot,  called  the 
ontuLir  Guard,  and  this,  which  was  more  of  a  fiRhting  unit  than 
a  pi'r<on.il  lioilyRuard,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The 
Imperial  Guard,  into  which  it  was  convened  on  the  e<^ablishmcnl 
of  the  Hmpiri-,  was  at  fir«t  of  about  the  strvngth  of  a  divison. 
As  such  it  took  |>.irt  in  the  Auslcrliti  and  jena  campaigns,  but  alter 
(he  conquest  uf  IVus^ia  Napol'.'on  augmented  it,  and  divided  it  into 
the  "Old  Guard"  and  the  "Young  Guard."  Subsequently  the 
"  Middle  Guard  "  was  created,  and  by  uicTessivc  augmeniatinni 
the  corps  of  the  guard  liad  grown  to  be  37,000  strong  ia  i8ii-i8ia 
ami  Sifioo  in  1^15.  It  prei«rved  its  general  character  »  a  corpt 
d'Hiie  of  veterans  to  the  last,  but  from  about  1813  the"  Young 
Guard  "  was  recruiti-d  directly  from  the  best  of  the  annual  conscript 
contingent.  The  officers  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  army  than  (hrir 
regimental  rank  in  the  Guards.  At  the  lint  ReAoration  an  attempt 
was  made  to  retiiT  tlie  AfaiiM  da  Rot,  but  in  the  con st it ut tonal 
r^iime  of  the  second  RcKtoration  this  semi-medieval  form  of  body- 
guard was  given  ujt  and  replaced  by  the  Cardt  Rayah,  a  selected 
fighting  carp!L.  This  took  part  in  the  short  war  with  Spain  and  a 
portion  of  it  fought  in  Algeria,  but  it  was  disbanded  at  the  July 
Revolution.  I.ouis  Philippe  had  no  real  guard  troops,  but  the 
memories  of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  revived  by  Napoleon  III., 
who  formrd  a  large  gnard  corps  in  18U-1854.  This,  however, 
was  open  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  Napoleon  1,'s  euardto  the 
objection  that  it  took  away  the  best  soldiers  from  (he  line-  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870  there  have  been  no  guard  troops  in 
France.  The  duty  ot  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  president  is 
taken  in  the  ordinary  roster  of  duty  by  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
capital.  The  "  Republican  Guard  "  is  the  l^aris  gendarmerie, 
recruited  from  old  lo^diersand  armed  and  trained  as  a  raditary  body. 

In  Avslna'Htinxary  there  are  only  small  bodies  of  household 
troops  (Archer  Body  Guard,  Trabant  Guard.  Hungarian  Crown 
Guards,  &c.}  aiulogous  to  the  llritish  Gentlemen  at  Arms  or  Veomeo 
of  the  Guatil.  Similar  forces,  the  "  Nubk  (3uard  "  and  the  "  Swiss 
Guard,"  arc  maintained  in  the  Vatican.  The  court  troops  of  Spaia 
arc  called  "  halberdiers  "and  armed  with  the  halbcrt.  ^ 
In  Rusita  the  Guard  lit  oi^aniied  as  an  army  corps.  It  pos-irnes 
speei.tl  privileges,  particubrfy  a*  regards  oHicers'  advancement. 

In  Ccrnany  the  distinction  bet  ween  armed  rei.iiners  and  "Guards" 
is  well  marked.  The  army  is  for  practical  purposes  a  uiut  under 
imperial  control,  while  household  tnopi  ("  castle-guaida  "  as  they 
are  usually  called)  belong  indindunlly  to  the  varioui  Mverrigiw 
within  the  empire.  The  "Guards,"  asacomhatant  force  inthe 
army  are  lho«  of  the  king  of  Pmuia  and  oonititulc  a  strong  army 
corps.  This  has  grown  raadually  from  a  budyguard  of  archers, 
anil,  as  in  Great  Rrii.iin.  the  fund  ions  of  the  heavy  cawlry  regiments 
of  the  Guard  preserve  to  some  extent  the  name  aitd  character  of  a 
body  gu.irri  Ifiardft  du  Cerpi).  The  Knior  foot  guard  regiment  ia 
al>o  personally  connected  with  the  royal  family.  The  converdm 
of  a  palace-guard  to  a  combatant  force  is  due  chiefly  to  Frederick 
William  I.,  to  whom  drill  wasa  ruling  passion,  and  who  substituted 
elTeetive  regiments  for  the  ornamental  "  Trabant  Guards  "  of  his 
father.  A  further  move  was  made  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  sub- 
stituting for  Frederick  William's  expensive  "  giant  "  legiment  of 
guards  a  brger  number  of  ordinary  soldiers,  whom  he  subjected 
to  the  same  rigorous  training  and  made  a  corps  d'HiU,  Frederick 
the  Great  also  formed  the  Body  Guard  alluded  to  above.  Neverthe- 
Itss  in  1S06  the  Guard  still  consisted  only  of  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  four  infantry  regiments,  and  it  was  the  example  of  Napoleon's 
I  imiKTial  guard  whi<h  converted  this  force  into  a  cwpa  of  all  ami. 
In  iMit  Its  kttength  was  that  of  a  weak  divisitxi.  but  in  iSto  by 
diglii  but  frequent  atigmcntatwos  it  hod  camp  tv  ccHmst  of  an 
I  army  curps,  uunifdute  with  all  auxiliary  acrvicea.  A  few  guard 
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miatnla  betooftas  to  tbe  minor  nverasiH  are  counjed  im  the 
liae  at  the  German  army.  In  war  the  Guard  i«  employed  ai  a  unit, 
like  other  army  corps.  It  Is  recruited  by  the  aMtenment  of  (elected 
yaanc  mtm  of  each  aiuNal  continieati  and  m  taiM  fam  tnm  lha 
npoM  of  Ibe  Freiwh  Iiwarial  Gwuit,  wUch  t«ok  tiM 
■oldieio  £ron|  the  regiinents  at  tbe  line. 

0IURD4BIP,  a  wanhip  sUUoned  at  taam  port  or  hubour 
to  act  a«  a  guard,  and  in  tomes  tiioes  in  Uw  Britisb  navy  to 
aaocivc  the  men  aaptmcd  for  atnkt.  Sbe  uauaUy  «w  the 
^■grtip Ot  the  Xlmital  connanding on  the  eoiat.  AgiHud>bMt 
is  a  boat  lAieb  foa  the  nuad  pf  a  fleet  it  andior  to  ace  that 
due  watch  ic  kept  at  night. 

flUlBlGO,  a  large  inland  itate  of  Venezuela  sealed  by  the 
twritOEial  rediviaioii  of  1904,  boanded  by  Arafua  and  Uionda 
<n  tfw  N.i  Bem&dei  OD  the  E.,  BoUvir  OB  the  S.,  Bad  Zamora  00 
tk»  W.  fop.  (1903  eatunalc),  78,117.  It  eiUiida  acron  the 
northern  llanos  to  the  Orinoco  aod  Apare  tiven  aod  b  devoted 
afanost  wholly  to  paitand  pinsuiu,  expotting  caulc,  hmci  and 
Bules.  hidea  and  skint,  cbceae  and  some  other  producta.  The 
capital  is  Calaboao,  and  the  other  piindpal  towns  are  Camaguid 
(pop.  3648)  on  ibe  Portucoaia  liver*  GuajFabol  (pop.  3146), 
on  a  amall  tributary  of  (be  Guirko  river,  and  Zaiua  (pop. 
14.54'^)  on  the  Unate  river,  nearly  150  m.  S.E.  of  Caricaa. 

SOAUBNK^  •omatimcs  incotrcctly  named  Cueiriebo,  the 
first  Faduatt  painter  who  diitiosuisbed  UniKlf .  The  only  date 
dkthictly  kMwn  in  his  career  is  1365,  when,  bavins  already 
acquired  high  lenown  in  his  native  city,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Venetian  authorities  to  point  a  Paradise,  and  some  inddents 
of  the  war  of  Spoleto,  in  the  great  couacil>haU  of  Vcaioe.  These 
mriu  wtra  gnatly  admiitd  at  the  time,  but  have  kmg  afo 
disappeared  under  rcpaintlngL  Hb  worta  in  Padua  have 
Buffered  much.  In  the  church  trf  the  Eremitaai  aiv  allegories 
of  the  Planets,  aod,  in  Its  choir,  some  small  sacred  histories  in 
dead  colour,  such  as  an  Ecce  Honto;  also,  on  the  vppti  walb^ 
tbe  life  of  St  Augustine,  iritb  some  other  subjects.  A  few 
fragments  of  other  paintings  by  Guarienio  are  still  extant  in 
Padua.  In  tbe  gallery  of  Bassano  is  a  Crudlixion,  carefully 
executed,  and  somewhiit  superior  to  a  merely  traditional  method 
of  handling,  although  on  the  whole  Cuarieoto  must  rather  be 
cUsaed  in  that  school  of  art  which  preceded  Cimabue  than  as 
having  advanced  in  bis  vestiges;  likewise  two  other  works  in 
Bassano,  ascribed  to  the  same  hand.  The  painter  is  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bernardino,  Padua. 

aOARUil,  CAWLUMIUABIHO  (1634-1683),  Italian  monk, 
writer  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  1634.  He  was  at 
once  a  learned  mathematician,  professor  of  literature  and 
philosophy  at  Uessina,  and,  from  the  age  of  Kvcntecn,  was 
architect  to  Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy.  He  designed  a  very  large 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  at  Turin,  including  the 
palaces  of  the  dnke  of  Savoj  and  the  prince  of  Cncignan,  and 
many  puUic  buildings  at  Modena,  Verona,  Viciina,  Pnifoe, 
Lisbon  and  Paris.    He  died  at  Milan  in  i68j. 

QDARINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1537-1611),  Italian  poet, 
author  of  the  Faster  jUo,  wna  bom  at  Fenarn  00  the  loth  ot 
Ekcerabcr  1337,  just  seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Tsaso.  '  Ha 
was  descended  from  Gnarino  da  Verana.  Tbe  young  Battiita 
studied  both  at  Pisa  and  Padua,  whence  he  was  called,  when  not 
yet  twenty,  to  ptofeaa  moral  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  city.  He  inherited  considerable  wealth,  and  was  able  early 
in  life  to  marry  Taddea  de*  Bcndedei,  a  lady  of  good  birth.  .  In 
1^  be  entered  the  servhje  of  Alphonso  IL,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
thus  beginning  the  court  career  which  was  destined  to  prove  a 
constant  source  of  disappointment  and  annoyance  to  him. 
Ibough  he  cultivated  poetry  for  pastime,  Guarini  aimed  at 
sutecoploymeot  aa  the  serioua  buahwas  of  Ms  life,  and  maaaged 
to  be  sent  on  various  embassies  and  mistitms  by  hi*  ducal  master. 
There  was,  however,  nt  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  no  <^por- 
tanity  foe  a  man  of  energy  and  intellectual  ability  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  petty  sphere  of  Italian  dipkmucy.  The  tine  too 
hsd  passed  when  the  profesaim  of  a  courtier,  punted  in  such 
glowing  temu  by  CastigUcne,  could  confer  either  profit  or 
honout.  It  Is  Uue  that  the  cotirt  of  AlpboMO  procnled  a 
bbUiBnt  HVUdt  to  Ewse,  with  TaaiQ  Jor  litutac  BMti  and 


an  attractive  drde  of  accomplished  ladks.  But  the  last  duke 
of  Ferrara  was  an  illiberal  patron,  feeding  his  servants  with 
promises,  and  ever  ready  to  treat  them  with  tbe  brutality  that 
cqndcmned  the  author  of  tbe  Cenaalmm  libwOa  to  a  mnd- 
bouie.  Gnaiinl  tpeat  his  time  and  money  to  lUtlc  purpose, 
tuSercd  from  the  spite  and  ill-will  of  two  successive  secretaries,— 
Pigna  and  Uontecatini, — quairellcd  with  his  old  friend  Tasso, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yean  of  service  found  himself  half- 
ruiaed,  ivith  a  latgc  baity  and  ao  iMoipects.  When  Taaso  was 
condemned  to  5.  Aana,  the  duke  pnntoted  Cuatini  to  the  vacant 
post  of  court  poet.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  extant  from 
tbe  latter  to  his  friend  Comdio  Bcntivoglio,  describing  the  cflorts 
he  made  to  6ii  this  place  appropriately.  "  I  strove  to  transform 
myself  into  another  petun,  and,  like  a  player,  teassumed  the 
character,  cosliime  and  feelings  of  my  youth.  Advanced  in 
manhood,  I  forced  myself  to  look  young;  I  turned  my  natural 
melancholy  into  artificial  gaiety,  afiecled  loves  I  did  not  feel, 
exchanged  wisdom  for  ftdly,  and,  in  a  word,  paaacd  fiom  a 
pbiloeophcc  into  a  poet."  How  ill-adapted  be  fdt  himsdf  to 
this  DBsquerade  life  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  following  sentence; 
"  I  am  already  in  my  forty-fourth  year,  the  father  of  eight 
children,  two  of  whom  are  old  enough  to  be  my  censors,  while 
my  daugbten  are  of  an  age  to  marry."  Abandoning  so  un- 
ooflfenial  a  strain  upon  his  facultica,  Guarini  retired  In  158*  to 
his  anccstial  farm,  the  ViUaGuarina,inthelovely  country  that  lies 
between  the  Adigc  and  Po,  where  he  gave  hims^  up  to  the  care* 
of  his  family,  the  nursing  of  his  dilapidated  fortunes  and  tbe 
oomposition  of  the  Pastor  fido.  He  was  not  happy  in  his 
doBMStic  lot;  lot  he  had  lost  Ins  wife  young,  and  quarrelled 
with  Ut  cldCT  sons  about  the  divialon  of  his  estate.  Li^gation 
seem*  to  have  been  an  inveterate  vice  with  Guarini;  nor  wa* 
he  ever  free  from  legal  troubles.  After  studying  his  biography, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  our  mind*  that  he  was  ori^nally 
a  man  of  robust  and  v^ile  latellect,  ambitious  of  greatness, 
confident  in  his  own  powers,  and  wdl  qualified  for  serious  afiaiis, 
whose  energies  found  no  proper  scope  for  their  eaerdse.  Literary 
work  offered  but  a  poor  sphere  for  such  a  character,  while  the 
enforced  inactivity  of  court  life  aouied  a  naturally  cspiidoua 
and  chtdcric  teiiq>er.  Of  poetry  ha  tpoitt  with  a  certain  tone  of 
coodcKetHton,  pr^eMinc  to  practise  It  only  In  his  leisurg 
moments;  nor  are  his  misceUaneous  verses  of  a  quality  to  seem* 
for  their  author  a  very  lasting  reputation.  It  is  therefore  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  tbe  fruit  of  his  retirement— a  disapptunted 
courtier  past  the  prime  of  early  manhood— should  have  been  a 
drama tk  masterpiece  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  classics  tA 
Italian  literMure.  Defeiring  a  further  account  of  tbe  Paiter 
fdo  for  the  pcesent,  the  remaining  incidents  of  Guarini's  restless 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  In  is&j  he  was  at  Turin  superintending 
the  first  public  perionnance  of  his  drama,  whence  Alphonso 
recalled  him  ts  Ferrara,  and  gav«  him  the  oBk*  ot  lecretaiy  of 
state.  Thia  reconciliation  between  the  poet  and  his  patron  did 
not  last  long.  Guarini  moved  to  Florence,  then  to  Rome,  and 
back  again  to  Florence,  where  he  established  himself  as  tbe 
oowtler  of  Ferdinand  de"  Medici.  A  dishonourable  marriace, 
prased  .upon  hi*  ■on  Guarino  by  the  grand-duke,  routed  the 
natural  resentment  <rf  Guarini,  always  scrupulous  upon  the  point 
of  honour.  He  abandoned  the  Medicean  court,  and  took  refuge 
with  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbine,  the  last  scion  of  tbe  Montcfeltio* 
della- Rovers  house.  Yet  he  found  no  satisfaction  at  UtUao. 
"  The  old  court  is  a  dead  institution,"  he  writca  to  a  friend; 
-  one  may  see  a  shadow  of  it,  but  not  the  substance  m  Italy  of 
to-day.  Outs  b  an  age  of  appesraiucs,  and  one  goes 
a^nasquerading  all  the  year."  This  was  true  enough,  liiose 
dwmdUng  deadly-livdy  little  residence  towns  <tf  Italian  ducal 
tBiiuBeB,  wboee  day  of  ^ory  was  over,  and  who  were  waiting 
to  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the  capodous  appetite  of  Austria, 
were  no  fit  places  for  a  man  of  energy  and  independence.  Guarini 
finally  tow  refuge  in  his  native  Ferrara,  which,  since  tbe  death 
of  Alphonso,  had  bow  devdved  to  the  fupti  see.  Here,  and  at 
tbe  Vifla  Giiarina,  his  last  years  were  pamed  in  study,  lawsoits, 
and  polemical  disputes  with  his  contemporary  critics,  until 
t6i$t  win  be  die^  at  VUice  in  U»  aevestir-fifth  year* 
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(1701),  165S  (towi))i  ii^i  (commuiK).  It  lias  t6()t-<entury 
foitificatiuos.  The  cathedral,  datii^  from  ihe  10th  century, 
bu  been  freqaently  ratoml.  CuutalU  was  founded  by  the 
U>B)b*rds  in  the  7th  century;  in  the  church  of  the  Picvc  Pope 
Puchal  II.  held  a  council  in  1106.  In  1J07  il  w«s  iciwd  by 
Gibeno  da  CorrrKio  of  I'ama.  In  140J  it  pasted  to  Cuido 
TortUo,  ccu&in  ol  Filippo  Marii  Visconti  of  Milan.  In  isjq  it 
wu  sold  by  the  List  fi-nule  duKcndint  ol  the  Torelli  to  Ferrinle 
Conuga.  In  i6ji  il  was  made  the  scat  of  a  duchy,  but  in  1748 
it  was  added  10  those  of  Parma  and  Piaceiua,  whose  history  it 
subsequently  followed. 

OUATBULA  (samctimes  incorrectly  written  Guatiuala), 
a  nane  now  restricted  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala  and  to  its 
chief  city,  but  formerly  given  to  a  captaincy-general  of  Spanish 
Aoietica,  which  included  the  fifteen  provinces  of  Chiapas, 
Suchitepcqucs,  Escuintla,  Sonsonalc,  San  Salvador,  Vera  I*aB 
ud  Pelen,  Chiquiroula,  Hondurat,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Totonicapam,  Queulienango,  SoloU,  Chimaltenanga  and 
Sjcatepcques,— or,  in  other  woidi,ihe  whole  of  Central  America 
(except  I^inama)  and  part  of  Mexico.  The  name  is  probably 
of  Altec  origin,  and  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  mean  in  its 
Mlive  form  Quauhlcmallan,  "  Land  of  the  Eagle,"  or  "  Land 
of  Forest  others,  writing  it  U-ba-tez-ma-la,  connect  il  with 
the  volcano  of  Agna  <ir. "  water  "),  and  intetprel  It  as  **  mountain 
toDuting  water." 

The  republic  of  Guatemala  is  situated  between  13"  41'  and 
17*  49'  N.,  and  88*  10'  and  gj'  30'  W.  (For  map,  see  Central 
Ameuca.)  Pop.  (1903),  r,64i,i34i  area  about  48,130  sq.  m. 
GoBtcmala  is'boundcd  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Mexico,  N.E.  by 
British  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  republic 
of  Honduras,  S-E.  by  Salvador  and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  frontier  towards  Mexico  was  determined  by  convctilions 
ol  the  37lh  of  September  18S1.  the  17th  of  October  18S3,  the 
lit  of  April  1895,  and  the  Sth  of  May  1890.  Slarilnx  from  the 
hcific,  it  ascends  the  river  Such iate,  then  follows  an  irregubr  line 
loTBrds  the  north-east,  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  17°  49'  N., 
liang  which  it  runs  to  the  frontier  of  British  Honduras.  This 
fiBBtier.  by  the  convention  of  the  gth  of  July  1893,  coincides  with 
•be  neridian  of  89'  «/  W.,  till  it  meets  the  river  Sarsloon  or 
Sustun,  which  it  follows  eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 

Pkyiiral  Pefcrrpd'oii.— Guatemala  is  naturally  divided  into  five 
iTjioni — the  lowland*  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  \-o<canic  mojntalns 
d  ihe  Sierra  Madre,  the  ao-callrd  plateaus  immediately  north  of 
Ike*,  the  mountains  of  the  Atlantic  vcrMnt  and  the  plain  of  Pcien. 
(n  The  coastal  plain*  extend  alontt  the  entire  •outbcrn  seaboard, 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  50  m.,  and  link  together  the  belts  of  similar 
loritory  in  Salvador  and  the  district  of  Soconuw;o  in  Chiapas. 
Owing  to  their  tropical  heat,  kw  elevation  above  sea-levcl,  and 
■HfJiy  wail,  they  are  thinly  peopled,  and  contain  few  important 
towns  except  the  seaports,  (i)  The  precipitous  barrier  of  the 
Sittra  NIadre,  which  cuxies  in  the  consul  plains  on  the  north,  li 
KBiiUrly  prolonged  into  Salvador  and  McKica.  It  ii  known  near 
Cwawmala  city  as  the  Sierra  de  las  Nubes,  and  enters  Mexico  as  the 
Sma  de  Istatan.  It  forms  the  main  waterthpd  between  the 
hcific  and  Atlantic  river  syslemg.  Its  summit  i*  not  a  well-defined 
m*t,  but  is  often  rounded  or  flattened  into  a  table-land.  The 
ditecliott  of  the  great  volcanic  cone«,  which  rise  in  an  Irregular  line 
above  it.  is  not  identical  with  the  main  axis  of  the  Sierra  Itself, 
etcept  near  the  Mexican  frontier,  hut  has  a  more  southcrl)^  trend, 
Mpecially  towards  Salvador;  here  the  twse  of  many  of  the  igneous 
peaks  rests  amonR  the  southern  foothills  of  the  range.  It  is,  however, 
nopoMibte  to  subdivide  the  Sierra  Madre  into  a  northern  and  a 
volcanic  chain ;  for  the  volcanoes  arc-  isolated  by  sirctchM  of  com- 

Crativety  knr  country;  at  leaM  thirteen  eontidefable  sttearos 
m  «<awn  betwwn  them.  Iram  the  main  watershed  to  the  sea. 
Vhwcd  from  the  cosxt,  the  vokanie  cones  teem  10  rise  directly 
(raoi  the  central  heighta  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  above  which  they 
tower:  but  in  reality  their  havs  arc.  as  a  rule,  farther  south- 
EaM  vl  Tkcana,  whicn  marks  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  is  variously 
estimated  at  13,976  ft.  and  13.090  ft.,  and  if  the  higher  estimate 
be  comet  b  tne  loftiest  peak  in  Central  Amcrka,  the  principal 
volcanoes  are — Tajjmulco  or  Tajumutco  (I3-5I7  ft  ):  Santa  Maria 
(17^7  It-),  which  oas  in  eruntion  during  ifot,  after  centuries  of 
quiescence,  in  which  it*  skmes  had  been  oi-ergrown  by  dense  forests; 
Atiilin  (11.719),  overlookmg  the  lake  uf  th.it  name;  Acatenanijo 
(■3  615),  which  ^arcs  the  claim  of  Tacana  lobe  the  hlghi-st  mountain 
af  Central  America;  Fuego  (i.e.  "  firv,"  variously  estimated  at 
13,795  *hk'h  n.-ceivcd  its  name  from  its  activily 

at  the tiaK  of  dieS|MBish  conquest:  Agua  {it, "  wUcr,"  12,139  !(•)• 


so  named  in  tui  because  It  destroyed  the  former  capital  of  Guate- 
mala with  a  dclu&c  of  water  from  its  flooded  crater;  and  Pacaya 
(Hmo),  a  group  ol  igneous  peaks  sihich  were  in  eruption  in  ISTO. 
(3)  The  K>-callcd  pbteaus  which  extend  nonh  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
arc  in  fact  hieh  valleys,  rather  than  lable-bnds.  tnckMcd  by  maun* 
tains.  A  better  idea  of  this  region  is  conveyed  by  the  native  name 
Altos,  or  hiehUnds,  although  that  term  includes  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  mean  elevation  is  greatest  in 
the  west  (Altos  of  Qucxaltcnango)  and  leu!,!  in  the  east  (Altos  of 
Guatemala).  A  few  of  the  slrvams  of  (he  Pavllic  slope  actually 
rise  in  the  Altos,  and  force  a  way  ihrDugh  the  Skrra  Madre  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  ravines.  One  large  livcr,  the  Chixoy,  escapes  north* 
wards  tovnrtl*  the  Aibniic.  (4)  Tlic  relief  of  llic  mountairHMis 
country  which  lies  north  of  the  Altos  and  drains  into  the  AlUntic 
is  varied  by  innumerable  terraces,  ridges  and  undcrfalls;  but  its 
general  conhguraiion  is  admirably  compared  by  E.  Redus  with  the 
appearance  01  "  a  stormy  M.-a  breaking  1010  parallel  billows  "  ((/ai. 
prruU  Ceopapky,  cd.  E.  G.  Itiveosiein,  div.  xxxiii.,  p.  au).  The 
parallel  ranges  extend  iiast  and  west  with  a  slight  luutherly  curve 
towards  their  centres.  A  range  called  the  Sierra  de  Chama,  which, 
however,  changes  its  name  frequently  from  place  to  place,  sirikea 
eastward  towards  British  Handuras,  and  is  omnectcd  by  low  hilb 
with  the  Cockscomb  Mountaiiu;  another  similar  range,  the  Siena 
de  &inta  Crui,  continues  east  to  Cape  Cocdi  between  the  Polochir 
and  the  Sarstoon;  and  a  third,  the  Sierra  de  Us  Minas  or,  in  its 
eastern  portion.  Sierra  del  Mico,  stretches  between  the  PofaKhic 
and  the  Motaaua.  Bctsteen  Honduras  and  Guatemala  the  frontier 
is  formed  by  the  Sierra  de  Mcrendon.  (5)  The  great  plaia  of  Peten, 
which  comprifn  about  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  Gualenialaj 
belongs  geographically  to  the  Vucatan  Peninsula,  and  conkisl*  of 
level  or  undulating  country,  covered  with  era>s  or  forest.  Ita 
population  numbers  less  than  two  persq.  m.,alinough  nu^  districts 
nave  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil  and  abundanre  uf  water.  The  gicalH 
part  of  this  recion  is  uncultivated,  and  only  utiliusl  as  pasture  by 
the  Indians,  who  form  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Guatemala  is  richly  watered.  On  the  western  side  of  the  sierras 
the  vcrsant  is  shtirt,  and  the  streams,  while  very  numerous,  are 
consequently  small  and  rapid;  but  on  the  eastern  side  a  number 
of  the  rivLTsaliain  n  very  connderublc  development.  The  Motagua, 
who>c  principal  licad  stream  Is  called  the  Kio  Grande,  has  a  course 
of  about  ISO  m.,  acul  is  navigatilu  to  within  90  m.  of  the  capital, 
which  is  situated  on  one  of  its  conlluems,  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas.  It 
forms  a  delta  on  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Of  similar 
Importance  is  the  Polodiic,  wluch  is  about  itki  m.  in  length,  and 
navigable  about  30  m.  above  the  rivcr-port  of  Telem&n.  Ilefore 
reaching  the  Golfo  Amatlaue  II  passes  through  the  CoUo  Dulcc, 
or  liabal  l^ke,  and  the  Onlfcte  Dulrc.  A  vast  number  ol  streams, 
among  which  ate  the  Chixoy,  the  Guadalupe,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Pasion,  unite  to  form  the  L'snmacinta.  whose  noble  current  passes 
along  the  Mciucan  frontier,  anii  fluHinj;  on  through  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cumpechc.  The  Chiapas  follows  a 
similar  course. 

There  arc  several  extensive  lakes  in  Guatemala.  The  Lake  of 
[Vten  or  Laguna  de  IHores,  In  the  centre  of  the  department  of 
Peten,  is  an  irregular  tuiiln  about  37  ni.  hmg,  whh  an  extreme 
breatlih  of  13  m.  In  an  Uland  in  the  wtslcra  porliun  stands  Flures, 
a  tnwn  welt  known  to  American  anlli|uarirs  for  the  number  ul  ancient 
idols  which  have  been  rwovereil  fnini  its  soil.  On  the  shore  of  the 
lake  is  the  stalactite  cave  of  jnliit^inal.  of  great  local  celebrity; 
and  in  Its  depths,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned the  stone  image  of  a  horse  thai  belonged  to  Cortes.  The 
Golfo  Dulrc  is,  as  its  name  Implir^,  a  fr<.>h.wa[cr  lake,  althouLEh  so 
near  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  36  m.  long,  aud  would  be  of^con- 
slderalile  value  as  a  harbour  if  the  ba?  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Dulce  (lid  not  prevent  the  upward  passage  of  •ealaring  vvsaels. 
As  a  contrast  the  Lake  of  AtitUn  (e.t.)  is  a  land-lucked  basin  en- 
compassed with  hifty  mountains.  About  9  m.  S.  of  the  capital  lies 
the  Lake  of  AmatitUn  /f.a.)  with  the  town  of  the  tame  name'.  On 
the  borders  o(  Snivaihx  and  Guatemala  there  is  the  Lake  of  Guih. 
about  ao  m.  lung  and  12  brtad,  at  a  height  of  3100  ft.  above  the 
aea.  It  is  connected  by  the  river  Osluma  with  the  Lake  of  Ayaras 
which  Ees  about  looofL  higher  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 

The  geology,  fauna  and  flora  of  Guaietnala  are  discussed  under 
Central  Anbmca.  The  bird.life  of  the  country  is  remarkaUv 
rich ;  one  bird  of  magnificent  plumage,  the  quetul,  quijal  or  qucsu 
(7>uitea  ntpUaitnt'i,  has  been  chosen  as  the  national  emblem. 

ChmaU. — The  climate  is  healthy,  cho^  on  the  conrt^  arhere 
malsrial  fever  is  prevalent.  The  rainy  season  in  the  interior  lasts 
from  May  to  October,  but  on  the  coa.it  sometimes  continues  till 
December.  The  coldest  month  is  January,  and  the  warmest  is 
May.  The  avera^  temperatures  for  these  months  a  tplares  of  different 
altitudes,  as  given  Iw  DrKarlSa|^ier,areshownun  the  following  page. 

The  average  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  cspecully  un  lliu  Atlantic  NO)ie, 
where  the  prevailinR  winds  are  charged  with  moisture  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea:  at  Tual.  a  high  station  on  the 
Atlantii;  slope,  it  reaches  195  in.;  in  central  Guatemala  it  b  only 
27  in.  Towards  the  Atlantic  rain  often  occurs  In  the  drv  season, 
and  lliere  is  a  local  saying  near  the  G<dfo  Dulce  that  it  rains 
thirteen- months  In  the  >-car."  Foga  are  not  rare.   In  GuatmaalL. 
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a»  in  other  parts  of  Central  America  (g-v.),  each  o(  the  three  climatic 
foncs,  cnld.  icfflpcr.itc  and  hot  {tirria  jrta,  lima  lempladat  lutra 
talunU)  has  its  specui  cliaracteristics,  aM  it  is  not  euy  to  ^lUrralize 
about  the  Hinvitc  ot  the  country  a&  a  whole. 

Natural  Produtts. — The  niineraU  discoivred  in  Guatemala  include 
eold.  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mca-ury,  jnti[nan>;,  coal,  salt  and 
Mlphur;  but  it  is  uneerlain  if  many  <ii  thcsc  exist  in  quanticiet 
•utiieient  to  repay  exploitation.  Gold  \i  oblainoU  at  Las  Quebradoi 
near  lulul,  silver  in ihcdepartmemsof  Santa  Roland  Chiquimula, 
■alt  in  those  of  Sjnta  Rosa  and  Alts  Vera  Pal.  During  the  17th 
century  gold-washing  was  carried  on  by  English  miner*  in  the 
Motatiua  valley,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  rich  profiti:  bcnce  the 
name  of  "  Gold  CoaM  "  wis  not  iiifr^'qucntly  pvcn  to  ibe  Atlaatic 
littoral  near  the  mouth  of  the  Motagua. 

The  Area  of  forest  has  only  been  wrinuUy  diminiihcd  in  the 
west,  and  amounted  to  sojo  sq.  m.  in  1904.  Besides  rubber,  it 
yields  many  valuatile  dye-woods  and  cabinet -woods,  such  as  cedar, 
nuhoKony  and  locwoud.  Fruits,  gr.iin  and  medicinal  plants  are 
obtained  in  great  abundance.  especLilly  where  the  soil  is  hrgely  of 
vi>lranic  origin,  as  in  the  Alios  and  Sierra  Madre.  Parts  of  the 
Peten  district  are  equally  fertile,  maiu  in  this  region  yielding  two 
hundredfold  from  unmanurcd  soil.  The  vegetable  pfoducts  of 
Guatemala  include  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  oranges, 
vanilla,  aloes  aguve.  ipecacuanha,  CMtor-otl,  u r<(a pa rilla, cinchona, 
li^cco,  indigo  and  the  wax-plant  (Myrica  ttrijtra). 

InkabUanls—lho  inhabiianls  of  Guatemala,  who  tend  to 
increase  rapidly  owing  lo  the  high  birih-raic,  low  mortality, 
»n<l  low  rate  of  emlgraiiun,  numbered  in  190J  1,841,134,  or 
moTctbu]  OQC-thirtl  of  the  entire  population  ol  Central  America. 
Fully  (io%  are  pure  Indians,  and  the  remainder,  classed  as 
tadinos  or  "  Latins  "  (i  t.  Spanbrds  in  speech  and  mode  of  life), 
comprise  a  largo  majoriiy  of  halF-castcs  {mtslaos)  and  civilized 
Indians  and  a  smaller  pruporiion  of  whiles.  It  includes  a 
foreign  population  ol  about  12,000  Europeans  and  North 
Amrricaaa.  amooR  them  being  many  Jews  from  the  west  of  the 
United  Stales.  There  are  important  German  agricultural 
sctilcmcnts,  and  many  colonist;  from  north  Italy  who  are  locally 
called  Tiraltiis,  and  dfspiicil  by  (he  Indians  for  their  industry 
and  thrift.  About  half  the  births  among  the  Indians  and  one- 
third  among  the  whites  are  illegitimate. 

No  part  of  Central  America  contains  a  greater  divenity  of 
tribes,  and  in  tUS^  Otto  Stoti  estimated  the  number  ot  spoken 
languages  as  eighteen,  although  east  of  the  meridian  of  Lake 
Amatiilin  the  native  speech  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
and  t>ccn  replaced  by  Spanish.  The  Indiatis  belong  chiefly 
to  the  Maya  stuck,  which  predominates  throughout  I'eten,  or 
to  itic  allied  Quiehe  race  which  is  well  represented  in  the  Altos 
and  central  districts.  The  Iizas,  Mopans,  Lacandons,  Chols, 
fokoiii-hi  and  the  Pokomans  who  inhabit  the  large  settlement 
of  Mixcu  ni-ar  the  capiul,  all  belong  to  (he  Maya  family;  but 
parts  of  (eniral  and  eastern  Guatemala  are  peopled  by  tribes 
dislinel  from  the  Mayas  and  not  found  in  Mexico.  In  the  i6tb 
century  the  Mayns  anil  QuiihCs  hod  attained  a  high  level  of 
tivili^aiion  l^cc  ("kxtral  America,  Arckiitaloty),  and  at  least 
two  of  the  Gujti'malan  languages,  Quiche  and  Cakchiquel, 
posscs.'i  tlie  rudiments  or  the  reliis  of  a  literature.  The  Quicbi 
Pi>p<A  X'uh,  or  "  Hook  of  Ilislory,"  which  was  translated  into 
Sinni-'h  by  the  Dominican  friar  Ximcnes,  and  edited  with  a 
French  version  by  I)ra.s.<«ur  dc  Bourbourg,  u  an  important 
document  for  students  uf  the  loial  myths.  In  appearance  the 
various  Guatemalan  iribes  diiter  very  little;  in  almost  all  the 
characteristic  type  of  Indian  is  short  but  muscular,  with  low 
fcirehead,  prominent  chcek-bonei  ind  straight  black  hair,  la 
charucler  the  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceable,  though  conscious 
of  their  numerical  sujieriorily  and  at  times  driven  to  join  in  the 
revolutions  which  so  often  di-^iurb  the  course  of  local  politics; 
they  are  often  intensely  religious,  but  with  a  few  eiceptiool 


arc  thriflluB,  indolent  ud  inveterate  ganUen.  Tbar  em- 
frad$ai,  or  brotherhoods,  each  with  its  patron  saint  and  male 
and  female  chiefs,  exist  largely  to  organize  public  festivals,  and 
to  purchase  wooden  masks,  costumes  and  decorations  for  the 
donees  and  dramas  10  which  the  Indians  delight.  These  dramas, 
which  deal  with  religious  and  historical  subjects,  are  of  Indian 
origin,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  mystery-plays  of  medieval 
Europe,  a  resemblance  heightened  by  the  introduction,  due  to 
Spanish  missionaries,  of  Christian  saints  and  heroes  such  as 
Charlemagne.  The  Indians  arc  devoted  to  bull-lighting  and 
cock- fighting.  Choral  singing  is  a  popular  amusement,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  guitar  and  native  wind-instruments. 
The  Indians  have  a  habit  of  consuming  a  yellowish  edible  earth 
containing  sulphur;  on  pilgrimages  they  obtain  images  moulded 
of  this  earth  at  the  shrines  they  visit,  and  cat  the  images  as  a 
prophylactic  against  disease.  Maize,  beatu  and  bananas,  varied 
occasionally  with  dried  meat  and  fresh  poik,  form  their  ttapia 
diet;  dninkemKcs  is  common  on  pay-days lOiid  festivals,  wben 
large  quantities  of  a  fiery  bnody  caUed  ckieia  ora  consuiped. 

Chief  TMUu.—Tht  capital  of  the  republic,  Guatemala  or  Gu>t» 
mala  la  Nueva  fpoo.  190^  about  97.000)  and  the  cities  el  Queal- 
tenango  (ll.ooo).  Totonicapam  (iii.oao),  Cobnn  (35,000},  Sotott 
(17,000),  EKuintb  (11,000),  Huchuetanango  (ia/K>o),  Ainatitttn 
(ro,ooo}  and  Atitlaa  (9000)  atv  detcribed  under  separate  headings 
,  All  the  chief  towns  except  the  seaports  are  situated  within  the 
mountainous  region  where  the  climate  is  temperate.  Retalhuleilt 
among  the  soulhem  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  u  one  o(  die 
cetilres  of  coffee  production,  and  i>  connected  by  rail  with  the 
Pacific  port  of  Cnampcrico,  a  very  unhealthy  place  in  the  wet 
seaMn.  Both  Relalhuleu and  Champcrico were, like QuezaltenangOL 
SoloU,  and  other  towns,  temporarily  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  18th  of  April  looz.  Santa  Cnii  puich6,  19  m.  N.E.  of^Totow- 
canam,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Quiche  kings,  but  lias  now 
a  Ladino  population.  Livingston,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Polochic  Oiere  called  the  Itio  DulceJ,  was  founded  in  1S06,  and 
subsequently  named  after  the  author  of  a  code  of  Guatemalan  laws; 
tew  vestiges  remain  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Sevilla  la  NoevB, 
founded  tn  1844,  and  of  the  tnglish  colony  of  Abbotsville,  founded 
in  18^5,— boih  near  Livingston.  La  Libertad,  also  called  by  its 
Indian  name  of  Sacluc,  is  the  principal  town  of  Peicn. 

Skippini  and  CommuHitationi. — The  republic  is  in  regular  ilcam 
communication  on  the  Atlantic  side  with  New  Orleans,  New  York 
and  Hamburg,  by  vessels  which  visit  the  ports  of  Barrios  (Santo 
Tonus)  and  Livingston,    On  the  southern  side  ihc  ports  of  San 

ios^,  Champerico  and  Oc6Mare  visited  by  the  Pacilic  mail  steamers, 
y  ihc  vessels  a(  a  Hamburg  company  and  by  those  lA  the  South 
American  (Chilean)  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  CoDi|Mnie«. 
Iztapa,  formerly  the  principal  harbour  on  the  south  coast,  haa  been 
almust  entirely  alianouned  since  1853.  GuaLn,  on  the  Motagui. 
and  Panzus,  on  the  Polochic,  are  smaU  rivei-purts.  The  principal 
towns  are  connected  by  wagon  roads,  toward*  the  cunstructton  and 
maintenance  of  which  each  male  inhabilfint  is  required  lO  pay  two 
pesos  or  give  four  davs'  work  a  year.  There  arc  coach  routes  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Queialteiungo,  but  over  a  siuit  portion  ol 
the  country  transport  is  Mill  on  mule-back.  All  ine  railway  lines 
have  been  built  since  1875.  The  main  lines  are  the  Soiithcra, 
belonging  to  an  American  company  and  runnins  from  San  JesA 
to  the  capital:  the  Northern,  a  government  line  irtmi  the  capital 
to  Puerto  Barrios,  which  completes  the  internceanic  railroad,  and 
the  Western,  from  Champerico  to  Quczaltciungu,  belonging  to  ■ 
Cuaiemalan  company,  but  laisely  under  German  management. 
For  local  traffic  Ineiv  are  several  hncs;  one  from  Iziapa,  near  San 
Joi£,  to  Naranio,  and  anatbor  from  Oc6s  to  the  western  coflee 
l^ntations.  On  the  Atlantic  slope  transport  u  effected  mainly  by 
liver  low'boats  from  Livingston  along  the  Colfo  Dutce  and  other 
lakes,  and  the  I^tdochic  river  as  far  as  Pantaa.<  The  narrow^oie 
railway  that  serves  the  German  plaolaiians  in  the  Vera  Pu  regioa 
is  Lirgely  owned  by  Germans. 

Cualcnula  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1881;  but  its  postal  and 
telegraphic  services  have  suffered  greatly  from  linaneial  diAcnltiet. 
The  telephonic  sysiems  of  Guatemala  b  Nueva,  Qucaaltcnango  and 
other  citiL-s  are  owned  bv  private  companies. 

CamnuTct  and  Indmlry. — The  natural  resources  of  Guate^ta 
arc  rich  but  undeveloped;  and  the  capital  necessary  for  their 
develtmrncnt  is  not  easily  obtained  in  a  country  where  war,  ic- 
volutioa  and  economic  cnses  recur  at  frequent  intervals,  where  the 
premium  on  gold  has  varied  by  no  less  than  900%  m  a  single 
year,  and  where  many  of  the  wealthiest  cities  and  agricultural 
districts  have  been  destroyed  by  earthquake  in  one  day  (iSth  of 
April  IV03).  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Guatemala  had 
practicallv  no  export  trailc;  but  between  1S35  and  iBjo  cochineal 
was  la i^Iy  exported,  the  centre  of  production  beinf^tbe  AmatilUn 
district.  This  industry  was  ruined  by  the  competition  of  chemiral 
dyes,  and  a  substitute  was  found  in  tha  ciutivalioa  of  foScb 
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OoanmaU  I*  MtrpMH  tmfy  by  Bni!!  and  Ae  Eait  Imlin  in  the 
qtnnrity  of  GoCfee  it  cxpon*.  The  cUeC  pUvutbo*  are  ownod  aad 
ii>iiiB|iil  by  Gcmam;  more  (haa  Iwli  of  th«  oop  u  Mot  to  Get- 
nuy>  while  thiccfidha  of  the  itmuaiu  fo  to  the  United  Sutc*  and 
onc-tUth  ID  Great  Britain.  The  averafs  yeariy  product  to  about 
yofioo.ooo  b,  worth  appronmately  £1.300,000,  and  lufaicct  to  an  ' 
export  duty  of  one  gold  dollar  (4«.)  per  qtrinial  fioi  lb).  Sugar, 
bananaa,  tobacco  and  cocoa  are  aUo  cultivated:  but  mncfa  of  the 
augar  anid  baoaM*.  rooet  of  tbe  cocoa,  and  all  the  tobaooo  ato  con- 
aumed  in  the  coumry-  Durinc  the  colonial  period,  the  cocoa  of 
weMcm  Guatemala  and  SoconuKo  was  reKTved  on  account  of  it* 
fine  flavour  for  tbe  Spanish  court.  Tbe  indigo  and  cotton  planta- 
tions yield  little  profit,  owing  to  forcigfn  conrpetition,  and  ha*e  in 
moat  cam  beat  converted  10  other  UK».  Tbe  culiivatioa  of  banana* 
tend*  to  incmue,  though  more  dowly  than  in  other  Central  American 
countriet.  Grain,  iweet  potatoes  and  beant  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Cattle-farming  is  carried  on  in  tiK  high  paMura- 
lands  and  the  plains  of  l*ctcn;  but  the  whole  number  of  ^cep 
(77.000  in  1900}  and  pqs  ^^00)  in  the  repuUic  to  ioferior  to  the 
number  kept  in  many  nn^  Biy^th  countm.  Much  of  the  wool 
ia  M)M,  Uke  the  native  cotton,  to  Imfian  aial  Ladino  wonten.  who 
manufacture  coarae  doth  and  linen  in  their  homes. 

By  the  Land  Act  of  1894  the  Mate  domains,  ncept  on  the  coaiti 
snd  ffootiers,  were  divided  into  lots  For  ale.  The  latvett  holding 
tenable  by  one  pcnon  under  this  act  was  lixed  at  50  caballcriaa,  or 
3635  acres;  the  price  varies  from  lu>  to  £80  per  cabaUcria  of  113} 
•ores.  Free  grants  <d  uncultivated  tond  arc  aoolclimcs  nodtf  to 
Mimiuants  (including  lonHgn  corapaniea),  to  persons  who  undertake 
to  build  roads  or  railways  through  tncir  allotments,  to  towns, 
village*  and  Khools.  Tile  condition  of  the  Indians  on  the  pUnta- 
timH  is  often  akin  to  dnvrry,  owing  to  the  system  adopted  by  some 
flanteis  of  maldnKpavaicnt*  in  advance,  for  the  Indian*  toon  spend 
tlMir  eanii^  and  tbua'Contract  debts  which  can  only  be  nipaid 
by  loos  servKe. 

In  addition  to  the  breweries,  rum  and  brandy  distilleries,  sugar 
■nills  and  tobacco  facloncs,  which  are  sometimes  worked  as  adjuncts 
to  the  plantations,  thetw  ate  many  purely  urban  liutoitrie*,  such  a* 
tbe  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  good*  on  a  laige  scale,  and 
vanufactuiea  of  building  material  and  fumitiuv;  but  these  in- 
dustries are  far  less  important  than  agriculture. 

During  tbe  five  yesi*  1000  to  1004  inclusive,  the  average  value  of 
Coatemalan  impwta,  which  oonnaud  cfatefiy  of  teatile*.  Iron  and 
machinery,  jncka.  pcuvMoM,  Sour,  bear,  wine  and  ■pirits.amoanMd 
to  £77ttMOi  about  one- half  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
BcaFfy  ofte-fourth  from  the  United  Kinedoro.  The  exports  during 
the  same  peifod  had  an  average  value  oi  £1,538.000.  and  ranked  at 
follovt  In  order  of  valae:  coflee  (£1,300.000).  timber,  hide*,  rubber, 
Mnr.  tananaa.  cocoa. 

FimaMU. — Within  the  republic  there  are  siz  banica  of  issue,  to 
whkh  the  govemnient  ia  ^ply  indebted.  There  is  practtcany 
neither  gold  nor  Hivcr  in  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the  bank- 
notes is  so  (luctoatine  that  trade  i*  seriously  liampend.  On  the 
3Sth  of  June  1903,  the  tMue  of  bank-note*  witbotit  «  guarantee 
•ras  restricted;  and  tbencefarward  all  banks  were  compelled  to 
Rtain  gold  or  Mlver  to  the  value  of  10%.  of  the  notes  usucd  in 
1904,  30%  in  1905  and  30%  in  1906.  This  reform  has  not,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  rendered  more  stable  the  value  of  tbe 
note*  nsued.  The  silver  peso,  or  doiUr,  of  too  eeolava*  n  tbe 
monetary  unit,  weigh*  35  gnounes  •900  6oe.  and  ha*  a  nominal 
value  01  4s.   Betng^  no  loiter  current  it  has  been  replaced  by  tbe 

Dier  peso.  The  nickel  coin*  include  the  real  (nominal  value  6d.), 
F-real  and  quaner-reaL  The  metric  system  of  wetghts  and 
measure*  ha*  been  adopted,  but  the  old  Spanish  ataiKtartb  i«main 
in  EMwnl  use. 

Of  tbe  revenue,  about  64%  i*  derived  from  customs  and  cxciic: 
9%  from  property,  rood,  military,  slaughter  and  salt  taxes:  1  7  % 
mm  tbe  gunpowder  monopoly,  and  the  remainder  from  vnrMU* 
tnxca.  stamps  i^iMeiiunent  lands,  and  postal  and  telegiaph  •or* 
viosa.  The  eatiniated  revenue  for  1905-1906  was  33.000,000  peso* 
bbout  £338,wo),  the  estimated  expenditure  was  a7.3i7,6s9  pnoe 
H390.100),  M  which  £243,800  were  allotted  to  the  public  debt, 
£43,000  to  internal  development  and  justice,  £39,000  to  the  army 
•ltd  the  remainder  largrly  to  cdocMion.  The  gold  value  oF  the 
currency  pcno  (75-£l  *"  IW.  70-£l  in  I9<M.  5»-£l  *»  "W) 
Anctuate*  between  unul*  so  wide  that  conversion  into  sterlit^ 
(cspe^Iy  for  a  series  of  years),  with  any  prctcniion  to  .iceurary, 
to  impracticable.  In  i8j)9  the  rate  of  cxcnan^  moved  between 
710%  and  306%  ptemntm  on  gold.  According  to  the  ofBcial 
atatement,  the  ^d  debt,  which  rum  chiefly  at  4%  and  U  held  in 
Gecmany  and  En^nd,  amounted  to  £t,987,<K>5  on  the  isi  of 
January  1905^  the  currency  debt  (note  issues,  internal  loans,  &c.) 
amounted  to  £704,730.  total  £3,691,635,  a  decrease  since  1900  of 
about  £300,000- 

Gntmmml. — Accordtng  to  tbe  comfit  utfon  of  December 
1879  (modified  in  iSSj,  1S87,  tUq  and  1903)  the  Iciitlalive 
pownb' vetted  inn  national  aaBeinUyoF69(leput!cs(i  for  every 
K>,ooo  Inhabitants)  dnaen  for  4  years  by  direct  popular  vote, 
under  QBiveral  maobood  mflrafc.  The  prerident  of  the  republic 


to  riccted  in  a  fimilar  Buun»,  but  for  6  yean,  and  be  ia  tbeoretic- 
ally  not  eligible  for  tbe  following  term.  He  to  aastoted  by  6 
Btinitlen,  beaito  of  govcnuncot  departments,  and  by  a  council 
frf  Hate  of  ij  Menben,  paitly  appdntcd  bjr  biindf  tad  partly 
by  tht  Datimal  membly. 

Ltcol  CtMtimtni.—'Eich  «f  tbe  twenty-two  departments  it 
■dmhustered  by  an  official  called  a  jtft  petUico,  or  political 
chief,  appatnted  by  I  be  pictldent,  tad  each  is  subdivided  inlo 
munldpst  dittilett.  lliae  dtatrkts  nre  ndmliUstcred  Iqr  one 
or  mofo  oImUw  or  mayott,  asibud  Iqr  manldpal  eouadla,  boA 
alcaldes  and  coandls  behi(  dwwa  by  the  people. 

yiuf£».— Tbe  judicial  power  to  vested  in  «  soprcroe  comH, 
coosistiiif  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  atsodnte  Justices  elected 
by  the  people;  ilz  appeal  courts,  each  with  three  judges,  abo 
elected  by  tbe  people;  and  twenty-six  courts  of  fit«  inVance, 
earb  consisting  of  oite  judge  appointed  by  the  prcsitleiit  and  two 
by  the  chicl  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

RdigiM  ami  Instnutiom. — The  prevailing  form  of  rcUgloB 
is  the  Roman  Calbofic,  but  the  sute  recognises  no  dtstinctton 
of  creed.  The  etIaUishmcnt  of  conventual  or  tnoonstic  inttitu- 
tl<Mis  is  prohibited.  Of  the  population  in  i^j,  90%  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  3%  could  only  read,  and  8%  could  read 
and  write.  Primary  instruction  is  nominally  compulsory,  and, 
in  government  schoals,  u  provided  at  the  cost  of  tbe  state. 
In  1903  there  were  1064  governmont  primary  sdiools.  There 
arc  besides  about  138  private  (occasionally  aided)  achooto  of 
shnitar  chancter,  owners  of  plantations  on  which  there  are  mote 
than  ten  children  being  obliged  to  provide  school  accomnuMlatioB. 
Higher  Instruction  is  given  in  two  national  institutes  at  the 
capital,  one  for  men  with  500  pupib  and  ono  for  wotnen  with 
300.  At  Qucxaltenango  there  are  two  simihr  inslitntei,  and 
at  CbiqtiiiiiDia  then  «te  otfaer  two.  Tn  CKh  of  the  sik  then 
is  a  sdwol  for  teachers  nltadwd,  and  wilUs  tbe  rqnAlic  then 
arc  four  other  scbook  for  teacbcrs.  For  professional  instractioa 
(bw,  medicine,  engiaeenng)  there  are  scboob  supported  by 
private  funds,  but  aided  occasionally  by  tbe  govenuaeiit. 
Other  «ducati<ma]  estabtiskmeQls  an  a  idiml  of  art,  a  natloiial 
conservatory  of  musk,  a  comnerdal  college,  taax  trBdee'  eeboeb 
with  more  than  600  pupi'to  and  a  national  library.  There  u  a 
German  school,  endowed  by  the  German  gorcmRKnt. 

Ar/oKC.— For  the  white  and  mixed  population  miEtary 
■crvice  b  conqmbory;  iron  the  dghteenth  to  the 
year  of  age  In  ikc  acUve  anny,  and  front  tbe  tUttieth  to  tbe 
fiftieth  in  the  reserve.  The  effective  force  of  the  active  anny 
to  56,900,  of  the  reserve  39,4001  About  7000  officers  and  mea 
are  kept  in  regular  service.  IfHitaiy  traiaiag  is  given  in  dl 
public  and  moat  private  acbools, 

HUUrj. — Guatemala  was  oonquend  by  tbe  Spatnards  tndtr 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  between  1513  and  1514.  Up  to  tbe  years 
1837-1839  its  htotory  differs  only  in  minor  detaib  fnom  that  af 
the  neighbouritig  states  of  Cenl.rid  America  (f.t.).  The  oolonkl 
period  was  mariced  by  tbe  detraction  of  the  ancieftt  Indite 
aviKzaiion,  tbe  extenntnation  of  many  eniin  tribes,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  survivors,  who  were  exploited  to  the  utnoM 
fortbe  bene  fit  of  Spanish  officiab  and  adventurers.  But  although 
tbe  adminislnnion  was  weak,  curupt  and  cruel,  it  succeeded 
in  estabKshing  the  Koman  Catholic  rdiglon,  and  in  inlroduciiig 
the  Spantoh  language  among  tbe  Indians  and  Lodintia,  who  thus 
obtained  a  tincture  of  civilisation  and -ultimately  a  desire  for 
more  liberal  institutions.  The  Ccntml  American  province* 
revolted  in  iSai,  were  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire  of  Iturbide 
from  i8»  to  t8>3,  and  united  to  form  a  federal  repuUic  from 
181]  to  1839.  In  Cmonuda  the  Clerical,  Conservative  or  anli- 
Fcdcral  parly  was  supi«me;  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  over- 
threw the  Liberals  or  Federaltols,  and  declared  the  country  an 
independent  republic,  with  Rafael  Carrcra  (iSi4>t865)  as  pM- 
sidcnt.  In  1845  an  attempL  to  restore  the  fcdeial  union  faOod; 
in  1851  Carrcra  defeated  the  Fcdcralbt  forces  of  Hondnrai  and 
Salvador  at  La  Arada  near  Chiquimula,  and  was  noogotnd  as 
Iho  pacificator  of  the  republtc.  In  1851  a  new  constitutioo  waa 
promulgated,  and  Cairera  was  appointed  prerident  tiQ  1856,  a 
dignity  whi(ji  was  in  1854  bMUMMd  wpaa  hbn  lor  SSm.  Hia 
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riralry  with  Gcnrdo  BanriM  <d.  i86s),  pmtdmt  of  Salndor, 
molted  in  opea  war  in  1S63.  At  Coatepeque  the  Guatemalans 
•uffmd  «  severe  defeat,  which  «u  foUownl  by  a  mice. 
Hooduras  now  Jtrined  with  Salvador,  and  Nlcangua  and  Coata 
RJca  with  Guatemala.  The  cantett  was  finally  settled  in  favour 
of  Carrcn,  who  beueged  and  occupied  San  Salvador  and  made 
himself  domiDUt  abo  in  Honduiai  and  Nicaracua.  During 
the  rat  of  hb  rule,  vbkh  lasted  till  bis  death  in  April  1865,  he 
centinucd  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Clerical  paily,  and  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  European 
governments.  Carrera's  suocemoc  was  General  Cema,  who  had 
been  feeommended  tiiy  bbn  for  dectlos.  The  Lilxxal  party 
bccan  to  rite  in  Influence  about  1870,  and  in  May  1871  Cema 
was  depoied.  The  archbishop  of  Guatemala  and  the  Jcsuiu  were 
drivep  into  exile  as  intriguers  in  the  interests  of  the  Clericals. 
Pres.  Rufino  Barrioa  (1835-1885),  dectcd  in  1873,  governed  the 
eoantry  after  the  manim  of  a  lUctntor;  he  otpcUed  the  Jesuits, 
coafiscaled  their  property  and  disettabltthcd  and  disendowed 
the  church.  But  though  he  encouraged  education,  promoted 
railway  and  other  enterprises,  and  succeeded  in  settling  difficulties 
as  to  the  Meaican  boundary,  the  general  result  of  his  policy  was 
banefuL  Cons|Mndcs  against  him  vrcre  rife,  and  in  1884  he 
MtTOiriy  escaped  asstasination.  His  ambition  was  to  he  Uie 
restorer  ol  the  federal  union  of  the  Central  American  states,  and 
when  bis  efforts  towards  this  end  by  peaceful  means  failed 
be  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  Counting  an  the  support  of 
Hoaduras  and  Salvador,  be  proclaimed  himsdf,  in  February 
1885,  the  supreme  nulitary  chief  of  Central  America,  and  daimed 
lbs  command  of  all  the  forces  within  the  five  states.  President 
Zaidivar,  of  Salvador,  had  been  his  friend,  but  alter  the  Issue  of 
the  decree  of  union  he  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
COsta  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  In  March  Barrios  invaded  Salvador, 
and  on  the  and  of  April  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  tlie  Guate- 
■uUan  preudent  was  killed.  He  was  succeeded  by  General 
Uanud  Barillas.  No  further  effort  was  made  to  force  on  the 
unim,  and  on  the  itith  of  April  the  war  was  formally  ended. 
Peace,  however,  only  provided  opportunity  for  domestic  con- 
spiracy, with  assassination  and  revolution  in  view.  In  1891 
General  Jos£  Maria  Reina  Barrios  was  elected  presidcnt,«nd  in 
1897  be  was  rMhcted;  but  on  the  Sih  of  February  iSgg  be  was 
assassinated.  Seftor  Morales,  vice-president,  succeeded  liim; 
but  in  the  same  year  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (b.  1857)  was 
-fleeted  president  for  the  term  ending  igos.  Cabrera  promoted 
aducatioa,  and  the  improvement  of  communications, 

hat  Ui  rMtactiOB  tor  the  term  iges'ioti  cawed  widespread 
discontent.  He  was  charged  wkh  aimiRg  at  a  diciaiorship,  vrith 
permitting  or  even  encouraging  the  imprisonment,  torture  and 
execution  without  trial  of  political  opponents,  with  maladmioi- 
ttntion  of  ibe  finances  arid  with  aggrenion  against  the  itcigh- 
boarmg  stales.  A  Kdl-armed  force,  wbtch  included  a  body  of 
advcMuren  from  Sta  Frandsoo  (U  S.A.}  was  organized  by 
Cencral  BariQas,  the  cz-president,  and  invaded  Guatemala  in 
March  1006  from  Mexico,  British  Honduras  and  Salvador 
Barillas  (i84S~t907)  proclaimed  his  intcniioB  of  estaUiihing 
•  silver  cnrrency,  and  gained,  to  a  greA  extent,  tiwaympatlgr  of 
the  German  and  Briltsb  tewdents;  be  bad  been  the  s^  Ctiate- 
malan  president  who  bad  not  sought  to  prolong  his  own  tenure 
of  office.  Oc6s  was  captured  by  his  lieutenant,  General  Caatilb. 
and  the  revohition  speediUy  became  a  war,  in  which  Hondimu, 
Casta  Rica  and  Salvador  were  openly  bvolved  against  Gnate- 
mala, while  Niearagna  was  hostile.  But  QdHcrabtMhisground, 
and  even  gained  scvml  indecisive  victories.  The  intervention 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Preudent  Diss  of  Mcdco  brought 
about  an  armistice  on  the  iQtb  of  July,  and  the  soiled  **  Marble- 
bead  Pan  "  waa  signed  on  the  foOoiriDg  day  on  hoard  tbe 
Uoiled  States  cruiser  "  MarUebead."  lu  terras  were  embodied 
In  a  treaty  signed  (28th  of  September)  by  representatives  of  the 
four  belKgerent  states,  Nicaragua  talcing  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions. The  treaty  included  r^ulations  for  the  improvement  of 
comnerce  and  navigation  in  the  area  affected  iy  the  war,  and 
provided  for  tbe  settlement  of  Mbseqoent  diqMtca  by  the 
aAitratln  of  tfea  Unitad  States  and  Heiko 
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mala,  1897):  Oito  Stdl.  Auos  SduUerumif*  ami  Jakia 
iS^S-iSSj  (Uipzis,  iSg6):  J.  hlendn.  Cats  d3  immipttmU  em  L 
TipitUuit  d*  Cualemala  (Guatemala,  >895l:  Karl  Sapper,  "  Cnic^- 
sOgc  dcr  phyKik.ilischcn  Geographic  voa  Guatemala,  Ei^Biuu^ 
hcu  No.  115,  PtUrmanns  UsUeUtmgm  (Gotha,  iSoi);  Amaant 

GIIATBIUU»  or  GtraTEiiUA  u  Ninv*  "  New  Gnala- 
mala,"  sometimes  written  Nueva  Guatemala,  and  faraieriy 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  de  Guatemala),  the  capital  of  lie 
republic  of  Guatemala,  and  until  i8zi  of  tbe  Spanish  captaincy- 
general  of  Guatemala,  which  comprised  Chi^ias  in  Mcxioo  aai 
all  Central  America  except  Panama.  Pop.  (1905)  aboot  97,000. 
Guatemala  is  built  more  than  jooo  ft.  above  sea-levd,  In  a  wMt 
table-land  traversed  by  the  Rio  de  Us  Vacaa,  or  Cow  River,  sa 
called  from  the  cattle  introduced  here  by  Spanish  colonist s  ia 
the  t6th  century.  Deep  ravines  mark  tbe  edge  of  the  table-laad, 
and  beyond  it  lofty  mountains  rise  on  every  ride,  tbe  fattest 
peaks  being  on  the  south,  where  the  volcanic  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  exceed  11,000  fL  Guatemala  has  a  station  00  tbe 
tranecontineotal  railway  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlanlic 
(190  m.  N.E.)  to  San  Jos^  on  the  Padfic  (75  m.  S.  by  W.).  It 
is  thrice  the  size  of  any  other  city  in  the  republic,  and  has  a 
cofTeq>oading  commercial  superiority.  Its  archbishop  is  the 
primate  of  Central  America  (excluding  Panama).  like  most 
Spanish-American  towns  Guatemala  Is  laid  out  in  wfde  and 
regular  streets,  often  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  it  has 
extensive  suburbs.  The  houses,  though  usually  of  only  one 
storey,  are  soli^y  and  comfortoUy  constncted;  many  of  them 
arc  surrounded  1^  large  gardens  and  courts.  Among  tbe  open 
spaces  the  chief  are  the  Plaza  Mayor,  wbidi  contains  the 
cathedral,  erected  ia  1730,  the  archiqusct^  palace,  the  govon- 
mcnt  buildinp,  the  mint  and  other  pubUc  offices;  and  tbe  non 
modem  Reforms  Park  and  Plaza  de  la  Concordia,  now  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  inhabitants.  There  art  many  large 
scbools  for  both  sexes,  besides  *™|^'fif  and  an  orphanage. 

of  the  principal  buildings,  audi  as  the  miUtaiy  acadeiqr, 
were  originally  convents.  The  theatre,  founded  in  1858,  is  one 
of  the  best  In  Central  America.  A  museum,  founded  in  1831, 
is  maintained  by  the  Sodcdad  Economica,  which  in  vaiioia 
ways  has  daea  great  aenrice  to  the  dty  and  the  ooontrjr.  That 
are  two  fortwaws,  the  CaateHo  Maiomoros,  both  by  Rafael 
Carrera  (see  GvktatALk  [republic]  under  Htstery),  and  the 
CaueUo  de  San  Joa£.  Water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about 
8  SL  IqF  two  «U  aqueducU  fiDB  tbe  towns  of  Mixoo  and  Pinula, 
fud  aad  pnvWoas  are  largriiy  supplied  by  Ibe  Pnkomui  Indfaua 
<rf  Hlxco.  The  general  prosperity,  and  to  some  extent  the 
sppearance,  of  (^tcmola  have  procured  it  the  name  of  th«  Farv 
of  Central  America.  It  ia  U^ied  by  electricity  and  has  a  good 
telephone  service.  Its  trade  Is  chiefly  in  coflee,  but  it  afae 
possesses  dgar  factories,  wad  and  cotton  factories,  breweries, 
tanneries  and  other  industrial  esublishments.  Tbe  foreigD 
trade  is  chiefly  controlled  by  Germans. 

The  first  dty  named  Guatemala,  wow  called  Ciudod  Vlejs 
or  "  Old  City,"  wu  founded  la  1517  by  Pedro  de  Alvorado,  the 
conqueror  of  tbe  oountiy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Pensotivo, 
and  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  volcaao  of  Agna  (f.<. "  Water").  Ia 
sS4iUwasovei«belmod  by  a  ddiga  «<  water  Inm  (ha  floodtd 
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ttUer  of  Agoa;  aiMl  fai  im9  Alntwb  finnded  Suttkao  db  let 
CsbaUera  U  Norta,  now  Amfgu.  Thb  dtr  iouridwd  gratly, 
Knd  by  the  middla  of  the  iSth  ccnttuy  had  become  the  moM 
pcpuioui  plAcc  in  Central  America,  with  tofloo  inhabilinis  and 
■DOK  thai)  too  chnrchat  and  conventa.  But  in  1773  k  «as 
niined  by  an  eaKliqitakft  It  was  nbtdht  and  okhnatalr  bccane 
capful  of  the  deputiMBt  vt  Sacatepequn,  and  a  bedth-nsoH 
locally  celebrated  for  lu  thermal  ifaitgt.  But  the  Guatemalani 
detarmined  to  found  a  new  capital  on  the  tile  occupied  by  the 
hamlet  of  Ermlta,  97  m.  N.E.  Here  tbc  third  and  last  dty  •( 
Guaiemala  m>  built,  and  bceama  the  icat  of  gBvemment  In 
1779.  The  femaifcaUc  ngalaidty  of  the  Mtcets  li  due  to  ihe 
construction  of  (he  dty  on  a  uniform  plan.  The  wide  area 
covered,  and  the  lownesa  of  the  houses,  were  siniilariy  due  to 
an  ordinance  whkh.  In  order  (o  minimite  the  danger  from  eattb- 
quahaa,  (ortude  the  erection  of  any  buUdIng  own  than  *e  ft. 
hisli>  Many  of  the  belf riei  of  convenu  or  ekuKhci,  added  after 
die  ordinance  had  fiUcn  into  ^yance,  were  overtlmwn  by  the 
earthquake  of  1874,  which  also  destroyed  a  hrgepart  of  Antigua. 

.  QDATOS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  of  the  Itpper 
l*arapMy.  They  are  of  a  Earapean  talmtm  aad  wear  beards. 
They  live  almost  entirely  in  canoes,  building  rough  shelters 
in  the  swamps.  They  aided  the  Brasillans  in  the  war  «ritb 
Paraguay  1865-70.    Very  few  survive. 

OUATUSOS,airibeoIAmericanIndian*ofCestalUca.  They 
are  an  active,  hardy  people,  «iu>  have  always  maintained 
hoslitiiy  lowanh  the  Spanhrds  and  retain  thdr  independence. 
From  their  language  they  appear  to  be  a  distinct  stock.  They 
were  dcsaibed  by  old  writers  as  being  very  fair,  with  flaxen 
hair,  and  these  reporls  led  to  a  belief,  since  exploded,  that  tbty 
were  European  hybrids.    There  are  very  tew  surviving. 

41IAVA  (from  the  Mexican  puyaba),  the  name  appHed  to 
the  fruits  of  4>cctes  of  Fndi»in,  a  genus  belonging  to  tbie  natural 
order  Myrtaceae.  The  species  whfdi  produces  the  bultc  of  the 
guava  frails  of  commerce  is  PtUhm  CuajaK,  a  amall  tree  from 
IS  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  itie  tropical  parts  of  Anwrica  and 
tl»e  West  Indies.  It  bean  shori-sulked  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
with  slToagly  marked  veins,  and  covered  with  a  soft  tomentum 
or  down.  The  dowers  are  l>ome  on  axillary  staUca,  and  the  fruits 
vary  much  in  size,  shape  and  adoar,  numerous  forms  and 
varieties  being  known  and  cultivated.  The  variety  of  which  the 
fruits  are  most  valued  is  (hat  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
white  guava  .  Cwi^aM,  var.  fyriftnm).  The  fnrita  are  pear- 
shaped,  about  the  sla  of  a  hen's  cgg>  covered  with  a  thin  bright 
yellow  or  whitish  skin  filled  with  soft  fnrip.  alsoof  a  Kght  ydlewbh 
tinge,  and  having  a  pleasant  swcel-acid  and  somewhat  aromatic 
devour.  P.  Cuajna,  var.  pomiftrum,  produces  a  more  gbbular 
or  apple-shaped  fruit,  sometimes  called  the  red  guava.  The 
pidp  «f  ihb  variety  is  manly  of  a  daritcr  colour  than  the  former 
and  not  of  so  line  a  Ravonr,  therefore  (he  first  named  is  most 
esteemed  for  eating  in  a  raw  state;  both,  however,  are  used 
in  the  preparation  of  two  kinds  of  preserve  known  as  guava 
jelly  and  guava  cheese,  which  are  made  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Imparted  thence  to  Biigliuid;  (he  fruiu  are  of  much  too 
perishable  a  nature  (o  allow  of  their  ImporUtlon  hi  their  aatmal 
SUte.  Both  varieties  have  been  in(rodaced  Into  various  ports 
of  India,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  the  East,  where  they 
have  become  perfectly  nauralixed.  Though  of  course  much  loo 
tender  for  outdoor  planting  in  Ungland,  the  guava  thrives  riiece 
in  hotfctosct  or  stoves. 

Ptidikm  miabUt  (alio  known  as  P.  Cal^tyoMim),  a  tree  of 
from  10  10  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Brazil  (the  Araci  or  Ara^i  de 
Pnya),  b  known  as  the  purple  guava.  The  frah,  which  b  very 
abundjimly  produced  in  thcasfis  of  the  leaves,  ta  buge,  qriicrical, 
el  a  fine  deep  claret  colour;  the  rind  b  pitted,  and  the  pulp 
b  soft,  Acdiy,  purplish,  reddish  next  the  skin,  but  becoming 
psier  towards  the  middle  and  in  thccentreylmoator  quite  while. 
It  has  a  very  agreeable  acid-sweet  flavour,  which  has  been 
Ikenad  lo  that  irf  a  amwherry. 

QUAYAHA.  a  ssoaU  dty  and  the  capital  of  a  municipal 
dbtrict  md  department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern 
aoMl  of  fmo  Rico,  sj  m.  S.  of  San  Jnao.  Pop.  (tiM) ^ 


rfiy.  mr.  («9io)  S311;  or  the- district, 
district  (i  sAsq.  m.)  inctndcs  Armyo  and  Salinas.  The  dty  stands 
about  130ft.  above  thesea  and  hasa  mRd,  healthy  climate.  It  IS 
connected  with  Ponce  by  railway  (igio),  snd  with  the  port  of 
Arroyo  by  an  excellent  road,  part  of  the  mHiury  road  eitendlng  io 
Ciyay.  and  it  caporta  sugar,  nra,  tobaooo,  ooflee,  cattle^  finh 
and  other  pradticts  of  the  department,  wMch  fa  very  fertile. 
The  city  was  founded  In  173$,  but  was  comfrfetely  destroyed 
by  fire  ID  1831.  It  WBsrebuUt  on  a  rectangular  plan  and  possesses 
seveial  buildings  of  nue..  Drinkli^-water  b  brought  in  through 
an  aqueduct. 

OOATAOUn*  or  SatmAOO  n  GvAVAtnnt,  a  dty  and  port 
of  Ecuador,  capital  of  the  pravlnce  of  Cuayas,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gunyas  river,  33  m.  above  its  entrance  into  (he  Gutf 
of  Guayaqua,  in  i*  ij'  S.,  79"  51'  W.  Pop.  (1890)  44,773J 
(i99f,  estimate)  itfioo,  moMly  half^ireeih.  The  dty  b  boDt 
on  a  eomporatlvdy  level  pajmul  or  sovaMia,  extendbig  sowtli- 
ward  from  the  base  of  three  low  hilEs,  called  Los  Ccrros  de  la 
Crux,  between  (he  river  and  the  partially  filled  waters  of  the 
Estero  Salado.  It  b  about  30  f  L  above  sea-Ievd,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  Ihe  town  are  partially  -flooded  In  the  rainy  seasoo. 
The  oW  town  b  the  upper  or  northern  part,  and  b  Inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  iu  streets  being  badly  paved,  crocAed, 
undrained,  dirty  and  pestOentlaL  The  great  fire  of  1896 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  (be  old  town,  and  some  of  its  Insanitary 
condltiooa  were  improved  la  rebuilding.  The  new  town,  or 
southern  part,  b  the  business  and  residential  quarter  of  the 
better  dasses,  but  the  bu0dings  ate  chiefly  of  wood  and  the 
strecu  are  provided  with  surface  drainage  only. ,  Among  the 
poblk  buildings  are  the  governor's  and  bbhop's  palaces,  town- 
hall,  cathedral  and  9  diorcbes,  national'  coHege,  episcopal 
seminary  and  schoob  of  law  and  medidne,  theatre,  twofw^iitala, 
cuitom4iouse,  and  several  asylums  and  diartUble  institutions. 
Guayaquil  b  also  the  seat  of  a  universtty  corporatk>n  with 
faculties  of  law  and  medidne.  A  peculiarity  of  Guayaquil  b 
that  the  upper  floors  In  the  business  streets  project  over  the 
walks,  forming  covered  arcades.  The  year  b  divided  Into  a  wet 
and  dry  season,  Ihe  fonner  from  January  (o  June,  when  the  hot 
days  ata  followed  by  Bl^ts  of  drenching  rain.  The  mean  annual 
tenqicratuN  b  about  8^  to  8j*  F.;  malarial  and  bllieus  feven 
are  common,  the  luter  being  known  as  "Guayaquil  fever," 
and  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  are  frequent.  The  diy  or  summer 
season  b  cwsidered  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  water-supply 
b  now  brought  ia  through  iron  mtina  from  the  Cetdfllens 
93  m.  dbtant.  The  mains  pass  under  the  Guayas  river  and 
discharge  into  a  larg«  dbtributing  reservoir  on  one  of  the  hills 
N.  of  (he  dty.  The  city  b  provided  with  tramway  and  telephone 
services,  (be  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
telegraph  commonlcaiiea  with  the  outside  worid  b  maintained 
by  means  of  the  West  Coast  cable,  which  luids  at  the  smalt  pott 
of  Santa  Elena,  on  the  Padric  coast,  about  65  m.  W.  of  Guayaquil. 
Railway  connexion  with  Quito  (190  m.)  was  established  In  June 
1Q08.  There  is  also  steamboat  connexion  with  (he  producing 
dbirlcts  of  the  province  on  tho  Cuayas  river  and  Its  tributaries, 
on  which  boats  run  r^laily  as  far  up  as  Bodegas  (80  m.)  io 
the  dry  season,  and  for  a  dbtance  of  40  m.  on  the  Danle.  For 
smaller  boats  there  are  about  aoo  m.  <rf  navigation  on  this 
system  of  rivers.  The  exports  of  the  province  are  almost  wholly 
irantported  on  these  rivets,  and  arc  shipped  cither  at  Goqraqu^ 
or  at  Puna,  Its  deep-water  port,  ft)  m.  outside  the  Guayas  bar, 
on  the  E.  end  of  Puna  Mand.  Tlie  Guayu  river  b  navigable 
up  to  Guayaquil  for  steamers  drawing  si  ft.  of  water;  larger 
vesseb  anchor  at  Puna,  40  m.  from  Guayaquil,  where  cargoes  and 
passengers  are  traaifemd  to  listen  and  tenders.  There  b  a 
qoijvm  the  rtver  float,  bat  the  depth  afong^  does  not  exceed 
tS  ft.  The  principal  exporu  are  cacao,  rubber,  coffee,  tobacco, 
ludes,  cotton,  Panama  hats,  dnchona  bark  and  Ivory  nuts,  the 
value  of  all  exports  for  the  year  1Q03  bring  14,148,877  meres,  in 
•  total  of  t&,s^SJM  mem  for  the  whole  lepubBc.  In  190B  the 
exports  were:  cacao,  kbout  64,000,000  Ih,  valued  at  $6,400,000; 
hides,  valued  at  $i3S>obo;  rubber,  vahied  at  Si3Si°°Bi  coffee, 
wised  wt  tinfiobi  wd  vcgttaUe  tnry,  vdoed  tt  %mjoeo. 
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There  are  tome  tnuU  industries  in  tbe  dty,  tndudling  «  alupyud, 
Bdw-miUs,  foundry,  sugar  refiDcriea,  cottoQ  and  woollen  millt, 
brewery,  and  manufactures  al  soap,  cigars,,  chocolate,  ice,  kkU- 
water  and  liqueurs. 

Santiago  de  Cuaysquil  was  founded  on  St  James's  day,  the 
3Stb  of  July  1535,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  but  was  twice 
abandoned  before  its  permanent  sctllement  in  i  JJ7  by  Francesco 
de  Orcllana.  It  was  captured  and  sacked  several  times  in  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries  by  pirates  and  freeboolers— by  Jacob 
Oark  in  1614,  by  French  pirates  in  1686,  by  English  freebooters 
under  Edward  David  in  1687,  by  William  Dampier  in  1707 
aiid  by  Clappenon  la  1709.  Defensive  works  were  erected  in 
I7jo,andin  1763,  when  the  town  was  madeagovernor's  residence, 
«  castle  and  other  fortifications  were  constructod.  Owing  to 
the  tlimsy  construction  of  its  buildings  Guayaquil  Has  been 
tepcaiedly  burned,  the  greater  fires  occurring  in  1707,  17641 
i36s,  1896  and  1S99.  -  The  city  was  made  the  ice  of  a  Uibopric 
in  1837. 

GUAYAS,  or  El  Guayas;  a  coast  province  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  N.  by  ManabI  and  Pichtncha,  E.  by  Los  Rios,  Caflar 
and  Axiuy,  S.  by  £1  Oro  and  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  W. 
by  the  same  gulf,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  province  of  Maoabf. 
Pop.  (i8qj,  estimate)  98,100;  area,  11,504  sq.  m.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  form  and  comprises  the  low  alluvial  districts  >ur< 
rounding  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  between  the  Western  Cordilleras 
and  tbe  coast.  It  includes  (since  18S5}  the  Galapagoa  Islands, 
lying  600  m.  off  the  coast.  The  province  of  Guayas  b  bcavily 
forested  and  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  (or  the  most  part 
tributaries  of  the  Guayas  river,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  the 
N.  This  river  system  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  14.000  sq.  m. 
and  an  aggregate  of  300  m.  of  navigable  diannela  in  the  rainy 
■eason.  Its  principal  iribuurics  are  the  D»tde  and  Babahoyo 
or  Cbimbo  (also  called  Bodegas),  and  of  the  latter  tbe  Vinces 
and  Yaguachi.  The  climate  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy, 
bilious  and  malarial  fevers  being  prevalent.  The  rainfall  is 
abundant  and  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Agricullure  and  the 
collection  of  forest  products  arc  the  chief  Industries.  The  staple 
products  are  cacao,  coffee,  sugar>cane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice. 
The  cultivation  of  cacao  is  ihc  principal  industry,  the  exports 
forming  about  one-third  the  world's  supply.  Stock-raising  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  Among  forest  products  are 
rubber,  cinchona  bark,  loquilki  fibre  and  ivory  nuta.  The 
manufacture  of  so-called  Panama  hats  from  tbe  fibre  lA  the 
toqullla  palm  (commonly  called  jipijapa,  after  a  town  in  ManabI 
famous  for  this  industry)  is  a  long-established  domestic  industry 
among  the  natives  of  this  and  other  coast  provinces,  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  greatly  f aciliuting  the  w«k  of  plaiting  the  dcHc«t« 
Straws,  which  would  be  broken  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Guayas 
IS  the  chief  industrial  and  commercial  province  of  the  republic, 
about  nineieen -twentieths  of  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  passing 
through  the  port  of  its  capital,  Guayaquil.  There  arc  no  land 
transport  routes  in  tbe  province  caccpt  the  Quito  &  Guayaquil 
railway,  which  traverses  its  eastern  half.  Tbe  sluggiih  river 
channels  which  intersect  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  afford 
excellent  facilities  fur  tran.«poriing  produce,  and  a  large  number 
of  small  tiuats  arc  regularly  engaged  in  that  LrafTic.  There  are 
no  brgc  towns  in  Guayas  other  than  GuayaquiL  Durfin,  on  the 
Guayas  river  oppusiic  Guayaquil,  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
Quiig  railway  and  contains  the  shops  and  oftlces  of  that  line. 
'I  hi.'  pon  of  Santa  lUena  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m. 
W.  of  Guayaquil,  is  a  landing-point  of  the  \^'est  Coast  cable, 
and  a  port  ul  call  for  some  of  the  regular  steamship  lines.  Its 
exixiris  are  ehleily  Panama  hals  and  salt. 

GUAYCURUS,  a  tribe  of  South  Aitteitcan  Indians  on  the 
Paraguay.  The  name  has  been  used  generally  of  all  the  mounted 
Indijnsof  Gran  Cham.  The  Guuycurusarca  wild,  fierce  people, 
Kho  paint  their  bodies  anrj  (jo  naked.  They  are  fearless  horse- 
men and  arc  occupied  chietly  in  cattle  rearing. 

GUAYHAS,  or  San  Jos^  ue  Gl'ayuas,  a  seaport  of  Mexico, 
in  the  slate  of  -Sonora.  on  a  small  bay  opening  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  a  fiw  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  »[  the  Yaqui  river,  in 
/u-  ^/°jtf'X,Ji^.  iio'jS'W.  Fop.(i90o)8648.  The  harbour 


is  one  of  the  beat  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  the  port  b  ft 
principal  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Urge  slate  of  Soitoea. 
The  town  stands  on  a  small,  arid  plain,  nearly  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  has  a  very  hot,  dry  climate.  It  is  connected  with  tbe 
railways  of  the  United  States  by  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  Benson,  Ariiona,  and  is  ijo  m.  S.  by  W.  ol  the 
frontier  town  of  Nogales,  where  that  line  enters  Mckicn.  The 
exports  include  gold,  silver,  hides  and  pearls. 

GUBBIO  (anc.  Itusitm,  q.v.;  med.  EmehMnm),  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  of  Umbria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  from 
which  it  is  ij  m.  N.N.E.  by  road;  by  rail  it  is  13  m.  N.W.  of 
Fossato  di  Vico  (on  the  line  between  Foligno  and  Ancona) 
and  70  m.  E.S.E.  of  Arcuo.  Pop.  (1901)  5783  (town);  26.718 
(commune).  Gubbio  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  steep 
sl(^>es  of  Monte  Cal^o,  from  156S  to  1735  ft.  above  sen-level, 
at  tbe  entrance  to  the  gorge  which  ascends  to  Scheggia,  piobably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian  town.  It  presents  a  markedly 
medieval  appearance.  Tlie  most  prominent  building  is  the 
Palozso  dci  Consoli,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Piaxsa  della  Signoria; 
it  is  a  huge  Gothic  edifice  with  a  tower,  erected  in  1331-1346, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  GubUo; 
the  name  of  Angeki  da  Orvieto  occurs  on  the  arch  of  the  main 
door,  but  his  work  may  be  b'miled  to  the  sculptures  of  this 
arch.  It  has  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor,  and,  being  on 
the  dope  of  the  bill,  is,  like  the  whtde  piaxza,  raised  on  arched 
substructures.  On  the  S.  tide  of  the  piazia  is  the  Palauo 
Pietorio,  or  ddla  Podcsti,  begun  in  1349  and  now  the  municipal 
palace.  It  contains  the  famous  Tabuiae  Jgm'tnat,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school,  of  furniture  andof 
majolica.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  modern  Palazzo  Ranghiaaci- 
Brancaleone,  which  until  i88a  contained  fine  colkctioni,  now 
dispersed.  Above  the  Piaaaa  delU  Signoria,  at  the  Ugliest 
point  of  the  town,  is  the  Palazzo  Oucale,  erected  tbe  dukes 
of  Urbino  in  1474-1480;  the  architect  was,  in  alt  probability, 
Lucio  da  Laurana,  to  whom  is  due  the  palace  at  Urbino,  which 
this  palace  resembles,  especially  in  its  fine  colonnaded  conn. 
The  Palazzo  Beni,  k>wer  down,  belong  10  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  of  the  isih  century.  Pope  Martin  V.  lodged  here  for  a 
few  days  in  14  ;o.  The  Palazzo  Accoramboni,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  a  Renaissance  structure,  with  a  fine  entrance  ai;ch. 
Here  Vittoria  Accoramboni  was  born  in  1557,  Opporilc  ttw 
Palazao  Ducale  ia  the  cathedral,  dedicated  10  SS.  Mariano  n 
Jacopo,  a  structure  of  the  iilh  century,  with  a  facade,  adorned 
with  contemporary  sculptures,  partly  restored  in  i5t4-isso. 
The  interior  contains  some  good  pictures  by  Umbrian  artists, 
a  fine  episo^l  throne  in  carved  wood,  and  a  fine  Flemish  cops 
tfven  Iqr  Vopt  Marcdlus  II.  (ijss)  In  the  sacristy.  The  ex- 
terior of  tbe  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  In  tbe  knrer  part 
of  the  town,  built  in  1 159,  preserves  its  original  style,  but  the  in- 
terior has  been  modcralicd ;  and  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the 
Gothicchurchesof  S.  Maria  Noovaand  S.  Piciro.  S.  AgostinOi 
on  the  other  hand,  haa  it*  (Gothic  interior  better  prcaervcd.  Tbe 
whole  town  ia  full  of  specimens  of  medieval  architecture,  the 
pointed  arch  of  the  13th  century  being  especially  prevalent. 
A  remarkable  procession  lakes  place  in  Gubbio  on  the  isth  of 
May  in  each  year,  in  honour  of  S.  Utuldo,  when  three  colossal 
wooden  pedestals,  each  over  30  ft.  high,  and  crowned  by  Staluea 
of  SS.  Ubaldo,  Antonio  and  Giorgio,  are  carried  through  the 
town,  and  then,  in  a  wild  race,  up  to  the  church  of  S.  Ubaldo 
on  the  mountain-side  (1690  ft.]-  Sec  H.M. Bower,  Tht FJnalim 
and  ProcasivH  of  tht  Ceri  at  Gubbio  (Folk-lore  Society,  l.ondon, 
1897). 

After  its  reconstruction  with  the  help  of  Narses  (see  Icuvium) 
the  town  remained  subject  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  774,  formed 
part  of  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  pope.  In  the  nth 
century  the  beginningsof  its  independence  may  be  traced.  In 
the  struggles  of  that  lime  it  was  generally  on  the  Ghibelline  wde. 
In  1151  it  repelled  an  attack  of  several  neighbouring  cities,  and 
formed  from  this  lime  a  republic  governed  by  consuls.  In  1155 
it  was  besieged  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  but  saved  by  tbe 
intervention  of  ita  Insbop,  S.  Ubaldo,  and  was  granted  privileges 
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bytbemperor.  In  rioj  it  had  Its' first  podeMfc,  tfirf  ftom  thb 
period  dal»  the  rise  of  its  fmportance.   In  1387,  after  varions 

political  changes,  it  surrendered  to  Antonio  da  HonleMtTO  of 
Urbino,  and  rcmatned  under  the  dominion  <rf  the  dules  of 
Urbino  until,  in  1674,  the  whole  duchy  was  ceded  totfaepope. 

Gnbbio  was  the  birthplar«  of  OderWo,  >  fomouk  miniaioTe 
painter  Utto-tt^),  mentioned  by  Dante  as' ihehonoor of  Ul 
native  town  IPvrg.  xi.  80"  I'  oner  j'AtobbU"),  hal  noanthcnlfc 
works  by  him  exist.  In  the  i^lh  and  isth  centuries  a  branch 
of  the  tlmbrian  school  of  painting  flourished  here,  the  most 
famous  masten  of  which  were  Palmerucd  (ti8o-t345?) 
and  several  ntembeis  of  the  NdH  temfly,  partfciriariy  Otiaviano 
(d,  t4AA)>  whose  best  work  is  the  "  Hadoona  del  Belvedere  " 
in  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Gubbio  (1404),  extremely  well  preserved, 
with  brigjit  cotouring  and  fine  details.  Another  iraric  by  him 
It  the  group  of  frescoes  including  «  large  "Last  Judgment,** 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St  Augustine,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Agosiino,  discovered  in  igoa  under  a  coating  of  whitewash. 
These  painters  seem  to  have  been  hiRienced  by  the  contenqxKvy 
mailers  of  the  Sencse  schocrf. 

Gubbio  occupies  a  far  more  important  place  In  the  history 
of  majolica.  In  a  decree  of  143S  a  tasartut  wonm  fktonm  to 
mentioned,  who  probably  was  not  the  fi rat  of  his  trade.  Hie  art 
was  brought  to  periectlon  by  Giorgio  AndreoU,  whose  father  had 
emigrated  hither  from  Pavta,  and  who  in  1498  became  a  citizen 
of  Gubbio.  The  works  by  his  hand  are  remarkable  for  their 
ruby  tint,  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre;  but  only  one  smaU 
tasxa  remains  in  Gubbio  itself.  His  art  was  carried  on  ^bfs  sons, 
Cencio  and  Ubaldoj  but  was  afterwards  lost,  aiul  only  recovered 
in  iSsj  by  Angelico  Fabbri  and  Lui|^  Carocd. 

Two  miles  outdde  Porta  MeUuto  to  the  M.E.  I1  the  BotUc- 
done,  a  Urge  water  reserved,  constructed  In  the  iith  or  14th 
century;  the  water  b  coQeclcd  In  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  a 
■lassivc  dam. 

Sec  A.  Colanntt,  GiiWa  (Bergamo.  1905]:  I-  McCracken,  CaUw 
(Londoa,  1903).  <T.As.} 

GVBKII,  a  town  of  Germany,  fai  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lubis  with  the  Nelsse,  j8  m.  S.S.E.  of 
IFranklon-on-Oder,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Breslau, 
Halle  and  Forst.  Pop,  (1875)  n.l°A'>  ('Ooj)  i^fif^^-  It  pos- 
sesses three  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Cathdic  church, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  modem  school,  a  museum  and  a 
theatre.  The  principal  Industries  are  thesplniung  and  weaving 
of  wool,  dj-cing,  tnnning,  and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ware, 
hats,  cloth,  paper  and  machinery.  The  vine  is  cultivated  In  the 
neighbourhood  to  some  extent,  and  there  to  also  some  trade  in 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Guben  b  of  Wendish  origin.  It  Is  men- 
tioned in  \20i  and  received  civic  rights  in  1135-  It 
rounded  by  walls  in  ijii,  about  which  time  it  came  into  the 
possesion  of  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  from  whomit 
passed  to  Bohemia  In  J368.  It  was  tmce  devastated  by  the 
Hussites,  and  in  1(31  and  1643  it  was  occt^ied  by  the  Swedes. 
By  the  peace  of  Prague  in  i6js  it  came  into  the  possesion  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  1815  tt  was,  with  the  test  of  Lower 
Lusatia,  united  to  Prussia. 

OUBBRHATIS.  ANOXLO  DK  Cavvj  (1840-  ),  ItaTian  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Turin  and  educated  there  and  at  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  philology.  In  1861  he  wasappoinled  professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Fiurence,  but  having  married  a  cou&in  of  the 
Socialist  Bakunin  and  become  interested  in  hb  views  he  resigned 
hk  appointment  and  spent  some  years  In  travel  He  was 
reappointed,  however,  in  1867;  and  in  1891  he  was  transferred 
to  IM  uoiversity  of  Rome.  He  became  prominent  both  as  an 
oricnlalisi.  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  He  founded  the  Italia 
ItUtraria  <i86i).  the  Rivisla  eritnlalt  (1S67),  the  ChiUa  iUitiana 
and  RmOa  empta  tiS^v),  ihc  BeHtUin*  UalUma  detfi  iludU^ 
trUnlali  (1876)  and  the  Rnue  iHttrnalwmale  {iSSj),  and  in 
18S7  became  director  of  the  Ghrnde  delta  socidi  oiiatka.  In 
1878  he  started  the  Diuonario  bioffofito  Jtgli  scriUart  tonlem- 
ferami.  HU  Oriental  and  mylhological  works  include  the 
^iuala  neitloftJia  imtiaia  (1867),  the  F01U1  ttdidu  (186B), 
a  twnont  worit  on  aoological  myth(4ogy  (i870>  and  another  on 


phut  mythnlenr  (ttftef.  He  atao  eAMd  the  eMydopaedli 
SUfU  imitemU  Mh  Idlentma  <i88a-i885).  Kb  work  fas 
verse  Includes  the  dramas  Cole,  RowuU,  II H  JVola,  Dm  Rtdrtg*, 
Sariiri,  Ac 

flVDBBAMItilAk  a  dbtria  in  the  midlands  of  southent 
Norway,  cdmprfsinK  the  vppet  coarse  of  the  river  Lougen  or 
Laagea  from  LHlehamiiter  at  the  head  «f  Lake  MjBscn  to  ftt 
souree  in  Lake  Lesjekogen  and  tributary  valleys.  Lillehammer, 
the  centre  of  a  rich  timber  dbtrict,  b  114  m.  N.  of  Chrbiianla 
by  rail.  The  railway  continues  through  the  weU-woodcd  and 
cuhWated  vaHey  to  Otta  (70  m.}.  Sevnd  Hacks  run  westward 
Into  the  wOd^rlct  of  the  Jot  unhelm.  FMm  Otto  good  driving' 
routes  run  across  the  watershed  and  descend  the  western  ah^, 
where  the  scenery  is  Incomparably  finer  than  in  Gudbrandsdal 
itself— (a)  past  Sftrum,  with  the  ijth-ccntwy  churches  of 
Vaagen  and  Lorn  (a  fine  specimen  of  the  Slavekirite  or  thnbep- 
built  church),  Aanstad  aiul  Polfos,  with  beautiful  faHs  of  lh« 
Otta  river,  to  Grotlid,  whence  roads  diverge  10  Stryn  on  the 
Nordfjord,  and  to  Marok  on  the  Ceirangerfjofd;  (b)  past 
Domaaa  (with  branch  road  north  to  StOten  near  Trondhjem, 
skirting  the  DovrefJeM),  over  the  watenhed  formed  1^  Lcsje* 
kogen  Lake,  which  drains  In  both  directions,  and  down  through 
the  magnificent  Rotnsdal. 

OUra  (CVDtlTs),  MARQDARD  (1635-1^).  German  arehaeo- 
logbt  and  clasucal  scholar,  was  bom  at  Rendsburg  in  Hoblela 
on  the  ist  of  February  16^5.  He  was  orl^naUy  Intended  for 
the  law,  btit  from  an  eariy  age  diowed  a  decided  preference  for 
classical  studies.  In  T658  be  went  to  Holland  In  the  hope  of 
finding  work  as  a  teacher  of  classics,  and  in  the  following  year, 
through  the  influence  of  J.  F.  Cronovius,  he  obtained  thcpoat  of 
tntor  and  travelling  companion  to  a  wealthy  yotmg'Dutchimn, 
Samuel  Schats.  During  his  traveb  Gude  seized  the  opportunity 
of  copying  Inscriptions  and  MSS.  At  the  earnest  request  of  hb 
pupO,  who  had  become  greatly  attached  to  him,  Gude  refused 
more  than  one  professional  appointment,  and  it  was  not  untfl 
1671  that  be  accepted  the  post  of  h'braTian  to  Duke  Christian 
Albert  of  Hobtdn-Gottorp.  Schars,  who  had  accompanied 
Gude,  died  in  1675, and  left  him  the  greater  part  ofhb  property. 
In  1678  Gude,  having  quarrelled  with  the  duke,  retired  into 
private  life;  but  m  1681  he  entered  the  service  of  Chrblian  V. 
of  Denmark  as  counsellor  of  the  Schleswig-Hfdsldn  chancellery, 
and  remained  in  it  almost  to  the  time  of  lus  death  on  the  36th 
of  November  1689.  Code's  great  life-woric,  the  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  was  itot  published  till  1731. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  his  edilia  frintepi  (1661)  of  the 
treatise  of  Hippolytus  the  Martyr  on  Antichrist,  and  of  hto  notci 
00  Pbaedrus  (with  four  new  fables  discovered  Mm)  published 
in  P.  Bunnann's  edition  (1698). 

His  correspondence  (ed.  P.  Burmann,  1697)  it  the  most  inpottanl 
authorit)^  for  the  events  of  Gude's  life,  bciidcs  containing  valuable 
inforination  on  the  learning;  of  the  times.  Secalao  I.  Moller,  Cimbria 
liUrata,  iiL,  and  C.  Buniao  in  AUi/etiuitu  dtnitclu  Biopaphie,  x. 

QUDBHAH,  ALPRED  (i86»-  ),  American  classical  schotar, 
was  bom  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  36th  of  August  1S61. 
He  graduated  at  Cdumbia  University  in  1883  and  studied  under 
Hermann  Dieb  at  the  Universily  of  Berlin.  From  iSgo  to  1893 
be  was  rader  in  daasical  philoh«y  at  JtAns  Hopkins  University, 
from  1S93  to  1901  professor  in  the  UDivcraiiy  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1901  to  1904  piofeasor  In  Cornell  University.  In  1904 
he  became  a  member  of  the  of  schobrs  preparing  the 

WaHnin  rhtoviM /iacwB  XofinM— a  uniquedbtinclion  foran 
American  Latioist,  as  was  the  pubUcalion  of  his  crilital  edition, 
wiih  German  commentary,  of  Tacitus'  Agrkola  in  1901  by  the 
Wcidmannsche  Buchhandlung  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  ttUim 
Lilffoturt  0/  tie  Mmpire  U  vols.,  Prvu  and  Poelry,  1898-1890), 
a  History  ^  CUuskai  PkUilofy  ( 190a)  and  5m(km  ^  Plutank's 
Life  0/  Citen  (1903};  and  edited  Tsritus"  IXalepa  dt  ontanbus 
(text  witti  commentary,  1894  and  1898)  and  Apkala  (i899i 
with  Germatiia,  1900),  and  SaHust's  CatUime  (1903). 

flTOGBOlf  {Gobio  fiMialUh),  a  small  fish  of  the  CypAvAA 
family.  I;  b  nearly  rehted  to  the  baihe),  and  Jus  a  small  baibd 
or  flnhy  appeodage  at  each  comer  of  the  uiontb.  It  to  the 
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jpitMw  of  lulyt  coh/m  of  Fnnce  (whence  adapted  tn  iS.  Engliih 
at  gtjan),  and  GrUstliiit  ot  Criiiidlint  of  Gennany.  Gudgeons 
thrive  in  atreains  and  lalceSi  kee{Hiig  to  tbe  botiom,  and  Kldom 
cxceedingS  in.  In  length.  In  Chins  and  Japan  there  are  varieties 
diffeiing  only  ilightly  from  tbe  common  European  type. 

QUDRDN  (Kudrvn),  a  Middle  High  Gennaii  epic,  written 
probably  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  13th  century,  not  lone  after 
tJte  NMaMiadM,  the  indueoce  of  which  ntay  be  traced  upon 
k.  It  ii  preserved  in  a  single  US.  whidi  woa  prepared  u  the 
INHnmand  of  Maximilian  I.,  and  was  discovered  as  late  as  liio 
in  the  Castle  of  Ambras  in  "Hrol.  The  author  was  an  unnamed 
Austrian  poet,  but  the  siocy  itself  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  sagas, 
which  originated  on  the  sKotcs  of  the  North  Sea.  The  epic  falls 
into  three  easily  distinguishable  parts— the  Adventures  of  King 
Hagen  4rf  IreUnil,  the  romance  of  Hettel,  king  of  the  Hegclingen, 
who  woos  and  wins  Hagen's  daughter  Hilde,  and  lastly,  the 
more  or  less  parallel  tlory  of  how  Herwig,  king  of  Seeland,  wins, 
in  opposition  to  her  father's  wishes,  Gudrun,  tbe  daughter  of 
Hettel  and  Hilde.  Cudrun  is  carried  off  by  a  lung  of  Normandy, 
and  her  itinsfolk,  who  are  in  pursuit,  are  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  on  the  island  of  Wutpensand  off  the  Dutch  coasu  The 
finest  parts  of  the  epic  are  those  in  which  Gudrun,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Norman  castle,  refuses  to  become  the  wife  of  her  captor, 
and  it  condemned  to  do  the  moat  menial  work  of  the  household. 
Hcrc^  thirteen  years  later,  Herwig  and  her  brother  Onwin  find 
her  washing  clothes  by  the  lea;  on  the  foUowiog  day  they 
attack  the  Norman  castle  with  their  army  and  carry  out  ihf 
tong-delayed  retribution. 

Tlie  c[Mc  of  CtidruM  is  not  unworthy  to  stand  bcude  the 
greater  NiMimtailied,  and  it  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
it  OS  the  Odytsey  to  the  Iliad,  Like  the  Odyisey,  Cudrun  is  an 
«[HC  of  the  sea,  a  story  of  adventure;  it  docs  not  turn  solely 
tDuitd  the  conflict  of  human  passions;  nor  is  it  built  up  round 
OBe  all-abaorbing,  all-dominating  idea  like  the  Nibtlungettlied, 
Scenery  and  incident  arc  more  varied,  and  the  poet  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  more  lytic  interpretation  of  motive  and 
character.  Cndrun  is  composed  in  stancss  similar  to  those 
of  tbe  Nibdmiaititd,  but  with  the  essential  difference  that  tbe 
last  line  of  each  sLaiiza  ia  identical  with  the  others,  and  does 
not  coDtafn  the  extra  accented  svllable  characteristic  of  tbe 
NiMungai  metn.  ^ 

Cudrun  was  first  edited  by  von  dcr  Hagen  tn  vol.  1.  of  hia 
ffttdmbuek  <lS2n).  Subsequent  editions  by  A.  Ziemann  and  A.  J. 
Vollmer  [ollowed  in  1S37  and  1845.  The  best  editions  arc  ihiMe 
by  K.  Bartsch  (4th  ed..  tSSo),  who  has  alw  cdiiod  ihe  [utm 
for  Kllrschncr's  DeulKhe  NaliamUileratur  (vol.  6.  1885),  b>  B. 
Symons  [i88i|  and  by  E.  Martin  (and  ed-,  I9o0>  I-  liiimullcr 
firet  applk'l  T,  Ii  hmmn's  ba I l.id -theory  to  ihc  poem  (1B41 1,  and  K. 
MUllcnholl  [Kudrun.  die  uhlrn  TttU  itt  Gtdithls,  1845)  rrjtTited 
more  than  thtijt-i|u.imr.i  of  (lii;  whole  as"  not  ecnuinp."  Time  .ire 
niany  iransbtiona  of  ihc  rp'ir.  into  modern  Gi:rin;in.  ihr  lirM  l.nuwn 
being  that  of  K.  Simiock  {15th  cd..  1884).  A  ir.in^lniun  into 
English  by  M.  P.  Nichols  appc.ired  ji  Roston,  U.S.A..  in  t^t") 

Sec  K.  Bartsch.  Beitrafx  :ur  Ceschkhlt  iiifrf  Kriub  ilrr  K:  '■mn 
(1865):  H.  Krck.  Die  CudruHsasr  (1867):  W.  WilntanH..  IfU 
Entmcielunt  der  Kudrundicktung  (1S73};  A.  Fikamp.  Lf  l'i<mt 
de  Gudrun,  m  Ofitintf,  faJurmalioH  tl  iBit  kislairt  iiSr)ij ;  T.  P.uuer, 
Hilde-Cudrun  (iQOi).  For  later  ventoni  and  adapiiiiions  cil  the 
saga  see  O.  Benedict.  Die  Cudrunsage  in  der  neiuren  LUct.iiur  { 1 

CU6BRIANT,  jean  BAPTISTE  BUDES.  Cuute  i>f.  (tbol- 
1643).  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  PItssis-Budes,  near  St 
Brieue,  of  an  old  Breton  family.  He  served  first  in  Holland,  and 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  commartded  from  1638  to  ti.w  the 
French  contingent  in  the  army  of  his  friend  Bernard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  distinguishing  himsdf  particulariy  at  the  siege  of 
Breisach  in  1638.  Upon  the  death  ot  Bernard  be  received 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  uied,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
Baner  (1596-1641),  the  Swedish  genns),  a  bold  attack  upon 
Regensburg  (1640}.  His  vicUtiei  of  WoUenbiiltel  on  the 
19th  of  June  1641  and  of  Kempen  in  1&41  won  for  him  the 
marshal's  biton.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  invade  Bavaria 
in  concert  with  Torslcnsson  he  seised  Rottweil,  but  waa  mortally 
wounded  there  on  the  17th  of  November  1643. 

A  biography  ma  published  by  Lc  Laboiireur,  Hittoirt  dm  mawtkal 
i»  GnAriMa,  in  1636.  See  A.  Briniinger  in  Wi^Uembtrpttht 
VmliQdut^ir^  fit  LaMiugttOddM  (1903J. 


OUBIABR  ROI^  so  called  from  Guelderland,  iU  anppeaed 
source,  termed  also  manh  cider,  rose  elder,  water  eMer  (Ccr. 
Wwtrhuldtr,  SchtuebaU,  Fr.  nanw-oter,  eobier  ^EmnftU 
known  bolaaicaUy  as  Vibmmum  OftUus,  a  shrub  or  small  im 
of  tbe  natural  order  Capriidiaceaet  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  temperate  and  ccdder  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  North  America.  It  is  common  in  IrclaiKl,  btU  rate 
in  Scotland.  In  height  it  is  from  6  to  i  >  ft.,  and  it  thrives  best 
in  moist  utuations.  The  leavesare  smooth,  2  to  3  in.  broad,  with 
3  to  5  unequal  seriate  lobes,  and  glandular  stipules  adnau  to 
the  stalk.  In  autumn  tbe  leaves  change  their  normal  bright 
green  for  a  pink  or  crimson  hue.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June  and  July,  are  amaUt  white, and  arranged  in  cymes  a  t0  4 
in  diameter.  The  outer  blossoms  in  the  .wild  plant  have  aa 
enlarged  corolb,  )  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  devcM  of  atamens 
or  pistils;  in  the  common  cultivated  variety  alt  the  flowers  are 
sterile  and  the  inflorescence  is  globular,  hence  tbe  term  "  snow- 
ball tree  "  applied  to  the  plant,  the  appearance  of  which  at  the 
time  of  flowering  has  been  prettily  described  by  Cowper  in  bia 
Winttr  Walt  at  Itoon.  The  guelder  rosebean  juicy,  red, elliptical 
berries,  1  in.  long,  which  ripen  in  September,  and  contain  each  a 
single  comprctaed  seed.  In  northern  Europe  these  are  eaten, 
and  in  Siberia,  after  fermentation  with  flour,  they  arc  distilled 
for  spirit.  Tbe  plant  has,  however,  emetic,  purgative  and  nar- 
cotic properties;  and  Taylof  (Utd.  Jurisp.  i.  448,  and  ed.,  1873) 
has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  fatal  poisoning  of  a  child  by 
the  berries.  Both  they  and  the  bark  contain  valerianic  acid. 
The  woody  shoots  of  the  guelder  rose  are  manufactured  into 
various  small  articles  in  Sweden  and  Russia.  Another  member 
of  the  genus.  Viburnum,  Lanlana,  wayfaring  tree,  is  found  in  dry 
copses  and  hedges  in  England,  except  in  the  north- 

GUELPB,  a  city  of  Onurio,  Canada,  4s  m.  W.  of  Toronto, 
on  the  river  Speed  and  tbe  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  11,496.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agri- 
cultural dbtrict,  and  exports  grain,  fruit  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantities.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  county  and  municipal 
buildings,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  which  drawssludcitu 
from  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  The  river  affords 
abundant  water-power  for  flour-mills,  aaw-mills,  woollen-miUt 
and  numerous  factories,  of  which  agricultural  implements, 
sewing  machines  and  musical  instruments  ate  the  chief. 

6UBLPHS  AND  GHIBBLUKES.  These  names  are  doubtless 
Italianized  forms  of  the  German  words  Well  and  Waiblingen, 
although  one  tradiiioti  says  that  they  arc  derived  from  Cuelph 
and  Gibcl,  two  rival  brothers  of  Pistoia.  Another  theory  derives 
ChibcUine  from  Gibetio,  a  word  used  by  the  Sicilian  Arabs  lo 
translate  Hohcnstaufen.  However,  a  more  popular  story  tclb 
how,  during  a  fight  around  Wcin^rg  in  December  1 140  between 
the  German  king  Conrad  III.  and  Welf,  count  of  Bavaria,  a 
member  of  the  powerful  family  to  which  Henry  tbe  Lion,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  t>cIonged,  the  Mtldien  of  the  latter 
raised  the  cry  "  Hie  Welti "  to  which  the  king's  troops  replied 
with  "  Hie  Waiblingen  I "  this  bdng  the  name  of  one  of  Conrad's 
castles.  But  the  rivalry  between  Welf  and  Hohcnstaufen,  oi 
which  family  Conrad  was  a  member,  was  anterior  to  this  event, 
and  had  been  for  some  years  a  prominent  fact  in  the  history  of 
Swabia  and  Bavaria,  although  Its  introduction  Into  Ilaly--}n  a 
slightly  modibed  form,  however— only  dates  from  the  time  <d 
the  Italian  expeditions  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  It  it  about 
this  lime  that  the  German  chronicler,  Oilo  of  Freising.  says, 
"  Duae  in  Romano  orbe  apud  Galliae  Germaniaeve  fines  famosae 
familiae  aaenus  fuere,  una  Heinricorum  de  Gueibelinga,  alia 
Guelforum  de  Aldorfo,  altera  {mperatores,  altera  magnoa  duces 
producere  soUta."  Chosen  German  king  in  1151,  Frederick 
was  not  only  the  nephew  and  the  heir  of  Conrad,  he  was  related 
also  to  tbe  Wclfs;  yet,  althou^  his  election  abated  to  aome 
extent  the  rivalry  between  Welf  and  Hohenstanfen  in  Gennany, 
it  opened  it  upon  a  larger  and  fiercer  scale  in  Italy. 

During  the  long  and  interesting  period  covered  by  Frederick's 
Italian  campaigns,  his  enemies,  prominent  among  whom  were 
the  cities  of  the  Lombard  League,  became  known  as  Wdh, 
or  Guelphi,  whik  lua  panlMia  adsed  upon  the  rival  tcnn  cf 
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WnWfrf  I  ot  GUbdUne,  and  tlie  contest  between  tbtm  two 
parties  was  earned  on  with  a  ferocity  unknoiVD  even  to  the 
lahabitanta  of  aoutbern  Gennany.  The  distracted  state  of 
Bortbem  Italyi  tbe  jealousies  between  v^oua  pairs  of  towns, 
tbe  saTSflc  hatred  between  family  and  family,  were  some  of  the 
causes  whicb  fed  this  feud,  and  it  reached  iu  hciBbt  during  the 
momentous  struggle  between  Frederick  II.  and  tbe  Papacy  in 
tbe  13th  century.  The  story  of  the  contest  between  Guelph 
and  Glub«Aine,  however,  Is  little  leas  than  the  history  of  Italy 
1b  the  middle  ages.  At  tbe  opening  of  the  13th  century  it  was 
Intensified  by  the  fight  for  the  Gciman  and  imperial  thrones 
between  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  a  son  of  Frederick  I.,  and  the 
Welf,  Otto  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  tbe  emperor  Otto  IV., 
afigbt  waged  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Then,  as  the  heir 
of  Philip  of  Swabia  and  the  rival  «f  Otto  of  Brunswick,  Frederick 
IX-  was  forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cbibdliacs, 
while  his  enemies,  the  piq>es,  ranged  tbemselves  definitely  mmds 
IbeGudphs,  and  soon  Guelph  andGbibelUnc  becamesyaonymous 
with  Buppoctor  of  pope  and  emperor. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  U.  in  isjo  the  Ohibellines 
loolud  for  leadeeship  to  his  son  and  successor,  the  German  king, 
Conrad  IV.,  and  then  to  bis  natural  son,  Manfred,  while  tbe 
Guetphs  called  tbe  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  their  aid. 
But  tbe  combatonu  were  nearing  exhauGtion,  and  after  the 
nccutioB  of  Contadin,  the  last  of  the  Hobenslaufcn,  in  laftS, 
tbw  great  atnigile  began  to  loK  force  and  inlxitnt,  Guelph 
and  Ghibtlline  were  won  found  r^ccscBting  kxnl  and  family 
ratba  than  papal  uxl  imperial  interests;  the  wmm  were 
taken  with  Uttio  or  bo  rc|^  for  tbeii  original  aig&lficancc, 
sad  in  the  isth  century  they  began  to  die  out  ^  current  politics. 
However,  when  Louia  XII.  of  France  conquered  Milan  at  ibe 
biginnini  of  the  litb  century  tbe  old  names  were  revived; 
the  Fraacb  ktBg's  aupponets  were  called  Guelpha  and  tbe 
friends  of  the  •npanw  Msrimilisn  L  w«ie  lefemd  to  as 
Ghibdlines. 

The  feud  of  Guetph  and  Ghibelline  penetrated  within  the 
walls  of  almost  every  dty  of  twittlMin  Italy,  ajid  the  contest 
bctwoen  tbe  parlies,  which  procticslty  makes  tbe  Ustory  of 
FtoNooa  d«r(ag  Um  centniy,  Is  ^Mcially  aoteworthy. 
Fiat  OBC  side  and  tberi  tbe  otbcr  wa»  drivea  into  eaile;  tbe 
Cneiph  defeat  at  the  battle  <4  Monte  Apcrto  in  1 160  was  followed 
by  tbe  czpolsion  of  the  Ghibelliaes  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  ti66, 
•ad  on  BianallericaWa  similar  story  BMor  be  totd  of  Biany  otbcr 
dtiea  Um  Flosbmqe). 

Tbe  Guelph  cause  was  buttrened  by  an  idea,  yet  very 
nebulous,  of  Italian  patriotism.  Dislike  of  tbe  German  and  the 
foreigner  rather  than  any  strong  affection  for  the  Papacy  was 
tbe  feekiBC  wbicb  bound  tbe  Guelph  to  tbe  pope,  and  so  enabled 
tbe  latter  to  defy  tbe  arms  of  Frederick  II.  Tbe  Ghibelline 
CBiuc,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was  aided  by  the  didike  of  tba  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  desire  for  a  strong  central  antboriiy. 
This  made  Dante  a  Gbibdfioe,  but  the  hopes  of  this  party, 
kindled  uew  by  tbe  Jonmey  «f  Henry  VIL  to  Italy  in  1310, 
wwe  Bitlncntshed  by  Ida  dQtntun.  J.  A.  Symondft  thus  de- 
Kilbes  tbe  constkoenu  of  tbe  two  partis:  "TheGudpbpHty 
meant  tbe  burghers  of  tbe  oonaolar  Communes,  the  men  of 
btdustry  and  commerce,  the  upholders  of  civil  liberty,  the 
friends  of  democratic  eipansicB.  The  Gbibelline  party  in- 
dadad  tbe  nntnaliKd  noUei,  the  mcsi  irf  una  and  idleness,  tbe 
advocates  of  feudalism,  the  politicians  who  regarded  coitstitu. 
donal  progress  with  disfavour.  That  the  banner  of  the  chnlcb 
floated  over  the  one  camp,  wtnle  the  standard  ct  the  empire 
rallied  to  itsetf  the  hoedU  |»rty;  wis  a  matter  of  conparalivdy 
nvofidit  moBMDL"  In  uurtherpaHags  the  aanw  writer  thus 
describes  tbe  sharp  and  ndveml  divUDB  between  OudiA  aad 
GbRtcUine:  "  Ghlbelltnee  wore  the  feathers  bi  thnr  cape  upon 
eoe  dde,  Goelpbi  upon  tbe  other.  GhibelUnes  cut  frail  at  Ubie 
croHwise.  Gndphs  stnigfat  down  .  .  .  GtaUtdUnes  drank  out 
•famootheadGtidphiMt<rfdUMd(oUeti.  OldbeOineawore 
wUtc  and  Gaelpbs  red  mMi."  It  b  iaterestlng  to  note  that 
wUc  Dante  wis  a  GMbflUne.  Petnrch  was  a  Guelph. 

gee  J.  A.  SyawKh.  TU  Kmtitnmn  im  Mgr.  vo«- 1. 


anBHBVBRB    (UL   Ctamkmani    Welab,  Qwi^wjjltf; 

0.  Eng.  GayMort),  in  Arthurian  romaitce  the  wife  of  King 
Arthur.  GeoOrey  of  Monnoutb,  wbo  calls  bcr  Cusnbumara, 
make*  her  a  Roman  lady,  but  tbe  general  tradition  is  that  she 
was  of  Conush  btrtb  and  daughter  to  King  Leodegrancc 
Wace,  who,  while  trandating  Geoffrey,  evidently  knew,  and 
us^  popular  tradition,  combines  these  two,  asactting  that  she 
was  of  Roman  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  but  cousin  to 
Cador  of  Cornwall  by  whom  she  was  brought  up.  The  trsdilion 
relating  to  Guenevcre  is  decidedly  confused  and  demands 
further  Study.  Tbe  Wddi  triads  know  no  fewer  tbaa  three 
Gwenbwyfars;  Giraldus  Cambreasia,  relating  tbe  discovery  ol 
tbe  toyal  tomb*  at  Glastonbury,  speaks  of  the  body  found  as 
that  of  Arthur's  second  wife;  this  prose  MaHn  gives  Guenevert 
a  baMard  half-sister  of  the  same  name,  who  strongly  resembles 
bar;  and  tbe  LaticeM  relates  bow  tUs  lady,  tia<Ung  on  the 
likmms,  persuaded  Arthur  that  die  was  the  true  daughter  of 
Leod^ranccv  and  tbe  queen  the  bastard  interloper.  This  episode 
of  the  false  Guoievere  is  very  perplexing. 

To  the  majority  of  English  readers  Guenevere  is  best  known 
in  connodon  with  htt  lidaon  with  Lancelot,  a  itofy  which,  in 
the  bands  of  Malory  and  Teniyson,  has  assumed  a  form  widdy 
different  from  the  original  conception,  and  at  once  more  [dctiu^ 
esque  and  nose  convincing.  In  the  Frendi  romances  LaDcdot 
is  a  late  addition  to  the  Arthurian  qrde,  hu  burth  is  not  recorded 
till  long  after  the  marriage  of  Azthor  and  Guenevere,  and  he  is 
at  leut  twenty  yean  the  junior  of  tbe  queen.  The  relations 
between  them  are  of  ths  moat  conventioBal  and  courtly  char- 
acter, and  are  entirely  lacking  in  tbe  genuine  dmsmtic  parstol 
which  marks  tbe  karestory  of  Tristan  and  laeuU.  TktLtnetkh 
Giumeten  lomaiw  took,  form  end  sh^  in  the  artificial  atmo- 
sphere encouraged  by  such  patronesses  of  literature  as  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  and  bcr  dmgbtcf  Uarie,  Corotesse  de  Oiampegne 
(f(ir  whom  Cbrttica  de  Tmyes  wnite  hk  CkHttfisr  d«  ia  OarrsUs)* 
and  reflects  the  low  aodal  mnality  of  a  time  when  km  betttee* 
husband  and  wife  was  declared  impoasible.  But  though  Guene- 
vcre has  changed  her  lover,  tbe  tradition  of  her  infidelity  Is  of 
much  earlier  dau  and  farmed  a  part  of  the  piimUive  Arthurian 
legend.  Who  the  original  lover  wis  is  doubtful;  the  Fito 
GtMoe  Delates  bow  she  was  carried  oS  by  Udwis,  king  of  Aestiva 
Rc^  to  Glostonbory,  wbitber  Arthur,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
pursned  the  ravisber.  A  fragment  of  a  Welsh  poem  seems  to 
confirm  this  tradilion,  which  certainly  lies  at  tbe  root  of  ber 
later  abduction  by  Ueleagannt.  In  the  loaMfd  of  UItkA  voa 
Zatdkhoven  the  abductor  is  Faleiln.  Hie  story  in  these  forma 
represents  sn  other-world  abduction.  A  curious  fragmcat  ol 
Welsh  diakignes,  printed  by  Professor  Rhys  to  his  Slmdia  9* 
lk§  ArUmiam  LtiOid,  ^peus  to  represent  Kay  as  tbe  abdsctor, 
In  tbe  pseudo-C^uonicks  and  the  romancee  bised  upon  them 
the  abductor  b  Mordrvd,  and  in  the  chronides  there  b  na  doubt 
that  tbe  lady  was  no  unwilling  victim.  On  the  final  ddcat  of 
Uordred  ibe  retires  to  a  nunnery,  takes  the  vea,  and  b  ae  note 
heard  oL  Wace  says  emphatically^ 

Ktfnoitm  Wm, 

Nt  {•  imtt,  M  ttn 

Pot  la  urtacm  dd  iMi^tiJ 

Layamon,  wbo  la  lus  trandation  ci  Wace  trcau  hb  ori^nal 
much  as  WiM  treated  Geofoy,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
that  she  had  drowned  bendf,  and  that  her  memory  and  that 
of  Hordred  were  hateful  in  every  bnd,  so  that  none  vrould  offer 
prayer  for  thdr  sonls.  On  the  other  hand  certain  romances, 
e-f.  the  Ptrcevat,  ^ve  bcr  an  excellent  character.  Tbe  trath  b 
probably  that  the  tiidlthui  of  his  wife's  adtdtery  and  treachery 
was  a  genuine  port  of  tbe  Artbnrian  story,  whicb,  ne^ected  for 
a  time,  was  brought  agdn  into  promlnmce  by  the  sodal  con- 
ditions of  the  couru  for  which  the  Uter  romances  were  com. 
posed;  and  it  b  In  thb  later  and  conventtonalized  form  that 
tbe  tale  baa  became  famiUar  to  us  (see  also  Lancelot). 

See  aW»M  «M  Or  ArtkuriM  Umd  by  Professor  ,RhHi 
Let*nd  ^  Sk  iMedal.  Grimm  Ubmry,  sli..  jesne  L.  WeMoat 


.OffXamMrAlw,  ed.  ProleiBer  FeerMer. 
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flnmOM  (from  the  Freflch,-one  who 
ape),  the  name  applied  by  naturalisls  to  the  monkeya  of  the 
African  genus  Ctreapilktau,  the  Ethiopian  representative  of 
the  Asiatic  macaques,  from  which  they  difler  by  the  abieace  of 
a  posterior  heel  to  the  last  molar  in  the  lower  jaw. 

aUinST,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  the  department 
ol  Crnise,  situated  on  a  mountain  declivity  48  m.  N.E.of  Limog^ 
on  the  Orbans  railway.  Pop.  (1Q06),  town,  6041;  commune 
(induding  troops,  &c.),  8058.  Apart  from  thefUtd  dcSMonney- 
roux  (used  as  prefecture),  a  picturesque  manuon  of  the  ijth 
and  16II)  centuries,  with  mansard  roofs  and  mullioned  windows, 
Gu£rct  baa  little  architectural  interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefect  and  a  court  of  assises,  and  baa  a  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
■  chamber  of  commerce  and  iyc&s  and  training  colleges,  for 
both  sezcs.  The  industries  include  btewinft,  saw-mllUng, 
leather- nuking  and  the  manufacture  of  basket-work  and 
wooden  shoes,  and  there  is  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
cattle.  Cuiret  grew  up  round  an  abbey  founded  in  the  jth 
century,  and  la  later  times  became  the  capital  of  thetfistiict  of 
Marche. 

GUBREZA.  the  native  name  of  a  h>ng-tailed,  black  and  white 
Abyssinian  monkey,  Colobut  ganrza  (or  C.  afty»ixfciu),  char- 
actetiaed  by  the  white  hairs  forming  «  long  pendent  manilc 
Other  east  African  monkeys  with  a  aimibr  type  of  colmiring, 
which,  together  with  the  wholly  black  west  African  C.  saUnm, 
collectively  constitute  the  subgenus  Gutrtsa,  may  be  included 
under  the  same  title;  and  the  name  may  be  further  extended 
to  embrace  all  the  African  thumbless  mook^  of  the  geaus 
CtMiis.  These  monkeys  are  the  African  representattvea  of 
the  Indo-HaJay  langurs  (SemnopUkaiis),  with  which  they  agree 
in  their  slender  build,  long  limbs  and  tail,  and  complex  stomachs, 
although  differing  by  the  rudimentary  thumb.  The  membrta 
of  the  subgenus  Gueraa  present  a  transition  from  a  wholly 
black  animal  (C.  talanaf)  to  one  (C.  caudalia)  in  which  the  udes 
of  the  face  are  white,  and  the  whole  flanks,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
clothed  with  a  lonj;  fringe  of  pure  white  hairs. 

QOERICKB,  HEIHRICH  EltNST  FERDIHAHD  (iSoj-1878), 
German  theologian,  was  bom  at  Wcttin  in  Saxony  on  the  asth 
of  February  1803  and  studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  be  was 
appointed  professor  in  182Q.  He  greatly  disliked  the  union 
between  (he  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches,  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Prussian  government  in  i8t7,  and  in 
1833  he  definitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Old  Lutherans.  In 
1835  he  lost  bis  professorship,  but  he  regained  it  in  1840.  Among 
his  works  were  a  Life  of  A»east  Htrmann  Francke  (1817,  Eng. 
trans.  1837),  Ckunk  Hislory  (1833,  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  T.  Sbedd, 
New  York,  1857-1863),  Allgemeiiu  cbrislUclu  SyuOaUk  (1839). 
In  1840  he  helped  to  found  the  ZeUtckrift  fUr  iU  saammU 
luthtriichi  Tkt^oiic  und  Ktrche,  and  he  dJed  at  Halle  on  the 
4th  of  February  187S. 

ODBRICKB,  Ono  VON  (l6o>-i686),  German  experimental 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  in  Pruiaian  Stzony,  on 
the  30tb  of  November  1601.  Having  studied  law  at  Leipstg, 
Hrlmsladt  and  Jtna.  and  mathematics,  especially  geometry 
and  mechanics,  at  Leiden,  he  visited  France  and  England,  and 
in  1636  became  engineer-in -chief  at  Erfurt.  In  1637  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  Magdeburg,  and  in  1&46  mayor  of  that  city 
and  a  magistrate  of  Braiulcnburg.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits,  (.-specially  In  pneumatics.  Incited  by  the 
discoveries  ol  Galileo,  Pascnl  and  Torrirelli,  he  attempted  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  He  began  by  experimenting  with  a  pump 
on  water  placed  in  a  barrel,  but  found  that  when  the  water 
was  drawn  off  the  sir  permeated  the  wood.  He  then  took  a 
globe  of  copper  filled  with  pump  and  stopcock,  and  discovered 
that  he  could  pump  out  air  as  well  as  water.  Thus  he  became 
the  inventor  of  the  air-pump  (1650).  He  illustrated  his  discovery 
before  the  emperor  Ferdinand  ilL  at  the  imperii  diet  which 
assembled  at  Rcgenshurg  in  1654,  by  the  experiment  of  the 
"  Magdeburg  hi.-mi«i<hcrtrs."  Taking  two  hollow  hemispheres 
of  copper,  the  cdKt>  of  which  fitted  nicely  together,  he  exhausted 
the  air  from  bctuicn  ihim  by  means  of  his  pump,  and  it  is 
recorded  thai  thirty  horses,  fifteen  back  to  back,  were  unabk 


to  pull  them  Bsander  until  the  air  was  readmitted.  Besides 
investigating  other  pht-nomena  eoniiectcd  with  a  vacuum,  he 
constructed  an  electrical  machine  which  depended  on  the  excita- 
tioii  of  ■  rotating  ball  of  sulphur;  and  be  made  succenful 
researches  in  astnmomy,  predicting  the  periodicity  of  the  return 
ol  comets.  In  t68i  he  gave  up  office,  and  retired  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  Ma^  16S6. 

Hia  principal  observBiions  am  given  in  hU  work,  Experimenta 
M*a,  ut  vceatU,  Itatdtburfita  4*  ivctM  ffoiM  (Am>tcrdam.  1673). 
He  ii  alio  the  author  of  a  CeiciUkU  der  Biiattrunf  imd  EroUruitt 
ton  UagdtbMrt.    SceF.  W.  Hoffmann.OttomiCiMrKirCMagdcbuis, 

OOBBIDON.  a  small  Ubie  to  hold  a  lamp  or  vase,  supported 
by  a  tall  column  or  a  human  or  mytholo{^cal  figure.  This  piece 
of  furniture,  often  very  graceful  and  elegant,  originated  in  prance 
towordt-tbe  middle  ik  the  17th  century.  In  the  brgfoning  the 
table  was  supported  by  a  negro  or  other  exotic  figure,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  generic 
appellation  of  the  young  African  gioom  or  "  tiger,"  who  was 
generally  called  "  Gu6rld<»,"  or  as  we  should  say  In  En^ish 
*'  Sambo."  The  swarthy  figure  and  brilliant  costome  of  the 
"  Moor  "  when  reproduced  in  wood  and  [rfcked  out  In  colours 
produced  a  very  striking  effect,  and  when  a  small  table  was 
supported  on  the  head  ij  the  upraised  hands  the  idea  of  pasai^V 
service  was  suggested  whh  complrtcBeas.  The  guMdon  U  still 
occasionally  seen  In  tomething  appteoching  It*  ori^nal  form; 
but  it  had  no  sooner  been  hitroduced  than  the  artistic  instinct 
of  the  French  designer  and  artificer  converted  it  into  a  far 
worthier  object.  By  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  there  at  Versailles,  and  within  a  generation  or  two 
tb^  Ind  taken  an  infinity  of  forms — columns,  tripods,  termini 
and  myth<dogical  figures.  Some  of  the  simpler  and  more  artistic 
forms  were  of  wood  carved  with  familiar  decorative  motives  and 
^Ided.  Silver,  enamel,  and  Indeed  almost  any  material  from 
which  furniture  can  be  made,  have  been  nacd  for  their  con- 
struction. A  variety  of  small  "occational"  tables  are  now 
called  in  French  pttrUons. 

GUfolH,  JBAN  BAPTISTS  PAUUlf  (rySs-iSss),  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Toukm,  on  the  15th  of  March  1783,  of  poor 
parents.  He  learnt,  as  a  lad,  his  father's  trade  of  a  todtsmitht 
whQsl  at  the  same  time  he  foDowed  the  classes  of  the  free  school 
of  art.  Having  sold  some  copies  to  a  local  amateur,  GuCrio 
started  for  Paris,  where  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Vincent,' 
whose  counsels  were  of  maierial  service.  In  1810  Gu£rin  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  some  pwtraiu,  which  had 
a  certalD  success.  In  1819  he  exhibited  "  Cain  after  the  murder 
of  Abel "  (formerly  in  LuMmbotirg),  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  much  employed  in  worka  of  restoration  and  de- 
coration at  Venailles.  HIa"  Dead  Christ "  (Cathedral,  Baltimore) 
obtained  a  medal  hi  1817,  and  this  succeae  waa  followed  up  by 
a  long  series  ol  works,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  more  note- 
worthy: "  Christ  on  the  knee*  of  the  Virgin  "  (1819);"  Anchiiea 
and  Venus  "  (i8i>)  (forxnetiy  In  Lniembourg);  "  Ulysses  and 
Minerva  *'  (1814)  (MnsfadeRenaes); "  the  Holy  Family"  (iSsq) 
(Cathedral,  Toulon);  and  "'Saint  Catherine  "  (i838}(5t  Roch). 
In  his  treatment  of  subject,  Guirin  attempted  to  realize  rococo 
graces  of  conception,  the  Uvelineaa  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
strenuous  effort  t«  be  cotitct.  His  dief  nKctuci  wen  attained 
by  portraits,  and  tbcoe  of  Chatia  Nodler  and  the  Abbi  Lamen- 
nais  became  widely  popular.  He  died  on  the  iglh  of  January 

GVfeU.  PIBRBB  NARCnU,  Banw  (i7TV-t833)>  French 
pofaitcr,  WM  bom  at  Farii  00  tlw  tjlh  itf  Hoy  1774-  Becnning 
a  pupO  of  Jean  Baptiite  RegnaUlt ,  ha  carried  off  one  of  the  three 
"  grands  priz  "  offered  hi  1 796,  in  conaeqoence  of  the  competition 
not  having  taken  place  since  i7Q3.  The  pension  was  not  indeed 
re^aUblished,  but  Gufrinf  olfiUcd  at  Paris  the  conditions  imposed 
npon  «  ^lisnnaire,  and  pcoduoed  various  woriis,  one  of  which 
bnuilit  him  prominently  before  the  public.  Thiswork,  "Mai:cus 
Sextus  "  (Louvtv),  exhibited  at  the  Solon  of  1700,  excited  wild 
enthusiasm,  partly  due  to  the  subject,— a  victim  of  Sulla's 
proscription  returning  to  Rone  to  find  his  wife  dead  o&d  his 
home  in  moumini— ik  whirb  OB  oUiWDa  woajfoiad  to  the  octtnl 
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ritwtioD  of  Um  imitris.  GuMd  on  tUl  Decision  vu  pubUcly 
CTDWDcd  by  the  presidrat  of  tbe  InUitutCr  and  befon 
dcpanun  lot  Rome  (on  the  re-e>tab)uhineat  of  the  £c(de  undn 
Suvfic)  ft  banquet  was  given  to  hun  by  the  moat  dutinguisbed 
utiUs  of  Puis.  In  iSoo,  uoaUe  to  icmain  in  Rome  on  acooont 
of  bt>besJth,be  went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  the  "  Grave  of 
Amynlaa."  In  i8o>Gu£m)prodaced*'PhiiedntBdHiiq>olytui'' 
(Louvre);  in  t8io,  after  hi>  mtum  to  Paris,  be  asain  achieved 
a  great  socceaswith  "  Andnmacbe  and  Pyrrhos  "  (l^Mivie);  aitd 
in  the  same yearalao exhibited  "  Ccphalus  and  Aurora"  (CoUecUoo 
Sominariva)and"fionaparUandibe  Rebels  irf  Cairo"  (VcrHtiiks). 
Tbe  Restoration  bnni^t  to  GuiitB  fiesh  hoaoun;  be  Inul  received 
from  the  first  consul  in  1803  tbe  crou  of  the  Legjoa  of  I^ntour, 
*nd  in  1815  Louis  XVIII.  named  liim  Academician.  The  aucceu 
of  GuCrfn's  "  H^potytns  "  of  **  Andromache,"  of  "  Phaedra  " 
and  id  "  Oytaeatncstn"  (Loovie)  had  been  enauRxl  by  the  slulf  ul 
■deoioD  fli  highly  ndodiuiatic  iftuationa,  treated  with  tbe 
•trained  and  pompous  dignity  proper  to  tbe  ait  of  tlte  fintemi^; 
in  "  Aeneu  relating  to  Dido  tbe  disasters  of  Troy"  (Louvre), 
wfiich  appeared  side  t^^side  with  "  Clytaemnestra  "  at  the  Salon 
of  1817,  the  htflMfwce  of  tbe  Restoration  b  plainly  to  be  traced. 
In  this  wok  GiiMn  nn^  to  captivate  the  pnblic  by  an  appeal 
to  those  sensaoas  charms  which  be  bad  previously  refected, 
and  by  tbe  introduction  of  [ncturcsque  elements  of  inletcst. 
But  with  this  work  Gnirin's  public  succtsses  came  to  a  dose. 
He  was,  indeed,  commissioned  to  paint  for  the  Madeleine  a 
Boene  from  tlte  history  of  St  Louis,  but  his  health  prevented  him 
from  Bccamfdiddng  iriiat  be  bad  begun,  and  in  i8ia  be  accepted 
tbe  post  «f  director  of  the  tcolt  de  Rome,  wliich  in  1816  he  bad 
Kfused.  On  returning  to  hris  in  1818,  Gufirin,  who  bad  pre- 
viously been  made  chevalier  of  tbe  order  of  St  Michel,  was 
CBBotded.  He  now  attempted  to  complete  "  FyrrbusandFriam," 
a  work  which  he  had  begun  at  Rome,  but  tn  vain ;  his  health  bad 
finally  broken  down,  and  in  the  hope  of  improvement  be  returned 
to  Italy  with  Horace  Ventet.  Sbottty  after  bis  arrival  at  Rome 
Baron  CnMn  died,  on  tbe  6th  of  Jtdy  1833,  and  was  buried 
In  the  chwch  «<  U  lUnbi  de*  HonU  the  lUe  of  CUnde 
Lorraine. 

A  careful  analyria  and  critiefam  of  Us  prfnripal  wwfcs  wB  be 
faond  in  iicyer^  GucfticdUs  JerJmaMiiiM  MtUrti. 

GUfon  DD  CATLi.  GBOROB  HAURICB  DB  (tSio-tSM), 
Frendt  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family,  was  bom 
at  the  Chilean  of  Le  Cayla  in  Langnedoc,  on  tbe  4th  of  Augmt 
s8io.  He  was  educated  for  tbe  church  at  a  reHglout  seminary 
«t  ToutouK,  and  then  at  the  College  Stanislas,  Paris,  after 
which  he  entered  tbe  society  at  La  Chesnaye  in  Brittany,  founded 
by  lAmennais.  It  was  only  after  great  hesitation,  and  witboot 
b^g  satisfied  as  to  his  leligioua  vocation,  that  under  the  in* 
fluencc  of  LBmcnnais  he  joined  the  new  rdigious  order  in  the 
•utumn  of  iSji;  and  when,  in  September  <rf  the  next  year, 
Lamennais,  who  had  come  under  the  diipleasure  of  Rome, 
severed  connexion  with  the  society,  Maurice  de  Guirin  soon 
(dlowed  his  eiample.  Early  in  the  follonlog  year  he  went  to 
Vails,  where  be  was  for  a  ^ort  time  a  teacher  at  tbe  CoIHge 
Stanislas.  In  November  1838  he  married  a  Creole  lady  oi  some 
inrtune;  bat  a  few  months  afterwards  be  was  attacked  by 
consumption  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July  1839.  In  the  Rnm 
ies  deux  monJa  for  May  15th,  1840,  there  appeared  a  notice 
of  Maurice  de  Gu£rin  by  George  Sand,  to  which  she  added  two 
fragments  of  hb  writings— one  a  composition  in  prose  entitled 
the  Centaur,  and  the  other  a  short  poem.  Hb  Rdiqniat  (i  vols., 
1861),  Including  the  Centaur,  hb  journal,  a  number  of  his  letters 
and  several  poems,  was  edited  by  G.  S.  TMbutien,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  biographical  and  critical  notice  by  Samte-Beave; 
a  new  edition,  with  the  title  Jmmal,  teHra  tt  poimts,  followed 
In  1861;  and  an  Englnh  translation  of  it  was  published  at  New 
YoA  in  1S67.  Tliough  he  was  essenlially  a  poet,  his  prose  is 
more  striking  and  original  than  hb  poetry.  Its  peculiar  and 
mique  charm  arises  from  Us  strong  and  absorbing  pasdon  for 
nature,  a  passion  wliose  intensKy  reached  almost  to  adoration 
Ud  woiAipi  bat  in  which  the  papn  was  more  proniBent  tban 
fbe  maad  dement    According  to  Sahitc-Bcuve,  *'no  French 


poet  or  painter  has  rendenid  so  wcO  the  feding  for  nature — the 

feeh'ng  not  so  much  for  detaib  as  for  tbe  ensemble  and  the  divine 
univenality,  tbe  feeling  for  the  olijpn  of  tbinp  and  the  sovereign 
prindf^  of  life." 

The  name  of  EoofMU  db  Gij£bim-  (i8os-i&(8),  tbe  sister 
•f  Manikn^  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  notice  of  him. 
Her  Jatmtib  (1S61,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  and  her  .Idlm 
(1864,  Eng.  trans.,  1865)  indicated  tbe  possession  of  gifts 
of  as  rare  an  order  as  those  of  ber  brother,  though  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind.  In  ber  case  mystidam  assumed  a 
form  more  strictly  telipous,  and  she  continued  to  mourn  ber 
brother's  loaa  of  his  early  Catholic  faith.  Five  years  older  Iban 
be,  she  chcaished  a  k>ve  for  biro  which  was  blended  with  a 
somewhat  motherly  anxiety.  After  hb  death  she  began  tbe 
collection  and  puUicatioo  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
writings.  She  died,  however,  on  the  jitt  of  May  1S48,  faefora 
ber  task  was  completed. 

See  the  notices  by  Gcerfe  Sand  and  Sainte-Bcuve  referred  to 
atMve;  Satntc-Beuve,  CatuerUt  in  hsadi  (voL  xii.)  and  Nomtawt 
Lundis  (vol.  iiij:  G.  Merlet*  Cauttriu  tur  to  ftmmes  tt  Ut  Inra 
(Paris,  1865):  Selden.  t'Etprit  dtx  ftmmti  it  n«lrt  imp*  (Paris, 
1864);  Marelle,  fnMf  sf  linHea  i»  CWrA*  JBeriin,  1869); 
HatTwt  Parr.  U.  »ad  B.  de  CiiMt,  a  mamtgntk  (tondoo.  1870): 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  eraays  on  Maurice  md  Eugfaie  dc  GuCriat 
in  hU  Eaays  in  Criticism. 

eVBBinBRL  or  Weknei,  a  cdebrated  mercenary  captain  wbo 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Be  was  a  taember. 
of  tbe  family  of  the  dukes  of  Uralingcs,  and  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukca  of  Spc^o.  From  r340  to  1345  be  was 
in  tbe  service  ttf  the  dtizcns  of  Piss,  but  afterwards  he  col- 
lected a  troop  of  adventurers  which  be  called  the  Great  Company, 
and  with  whidi  he  plundered  Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  Loub  L  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  whom  be  aasbted  to  obtain  possession  of  Naples;  "but 
wben  dismiaaed  from  thb  service  hb  ravages  became  more 
terrible  than  ever,  culminating  in  the  dreadful  sack  of  Anagni 
in  1358,  ahortly  after  whili  Gucmieri  disappeared  from  Ustay. 
He  Is  said  to  have  worn  a  breastplate  with  tbe  inseriptiaa, 
"  The  enemy  of  God,  of  pity  and  of  mercy." 

aOBRKSBT  (Fr.  Gutnuxy),  one  of  the  Channd  Islands, 
belonging  to  Britain,  tbe  second  in  size  and  westernmost  of  the 
Important  members  of  the  group.  Its  chief  town,  St  Peier  Port, 
on  the  east  coast,  b  in  s"  u'  W.,  49°  37'  N.,  74  m.  S.  of  Portland 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  30  m.  from  the  ncarot  French 
coast  to  tbe  east.  The  island,  roughly  triangular  in  form,  b 
gl  m.  long  from  N.E.  to  5.W.  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
5^  m.  and  an  area  of  15,691  acres  or  24-5  sq.  m.  Pc^  (tQoOr 
40,446,  tbe  denuty  bdng  thus  t6i  per  sq.  m. 

The  surface  of  Uie  isbnd  rises  grutually  bom  north  to  south, 
and  readies  its  greatest  elevation  at  Haut  Ncz  (349  ft.)  above 
Point  Icart  on  the  south  coast.  Tbe  const  scencsy,  wbidi  forms 
one  of  tbe  prindpal  attractions  to  the  numerous  summer  visitors 
to  thcisUnd,b£nestoD  the  south.  Thbcoast,  between  J  erboiMg 
aad  Plcinmont  Points,  respectlvdy  at  the  south-eastern  and 
south- western  comers  of  the  island,  b  bold,  rocky  and  indented 
with  many  exqulstc  little  bays.  (M  these  the  most  noUbk  are 
Moulin  Huet,  Saint's,  and  Petit  Bot,  all  in  the  eastern  halt  of 
the  south  coast.  Tbe  clifis,  however,  oilmlnste  in  tbe  nd^ 
bourbood  of  Plelnmont.  Picturesque  caves  occur  at  several 
points,  such  as  tbe  Crcux  Mahie.  On  the  west  coast  there  b  a 
succession  of  larger  bays — Rocquaioe  B»dle,  Vaion,  and  Cobo. 
OS  tbe  first  lies  Lihou  Island,  the  Hanob  and  other  islets,  and 
aD  three  hays  are  sown  with  racks.  The  coast,  however, 
diminishes  In  hd|^t,  until  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  U>e 
island  the  Und  b  so  low  acroos  the  Vale  or  Braye  du  Val,  from 
shore  to  shore,  that  tbe  projection  of  L'Ancresse  b  within  a 
few  feet  of  being  isolated.  The  east  coast,  on  which,  bcsidea  the 
town  and  harbour  of  St  Peter  Port,  b  that  of  St  Sampson,  pto- 
sents  no  pbyncal  feature  of  note.  The  interior  of  tbe  island 
b  generally  undulating,  and  gains  in  beauty  from  its  ridi  vegeta- 
tion. Picturesque  glens  dcKend  upon  some  of  the  southern 
haya  (the  two  cosvergiag  opon  Petit  Bot  are  notabk),  and  th« 
U^banked  paths,  ar^  with  faUaft,  wUd  fbOow  the  naU 
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dOs  down  to  Moalm  Haet  Bay,  are  much  tdmlred  under  the 
name  of  mUer-lanes. 

The  soil  is  generally  light  undy  loam,  overlying  an  angtdar 
gravel  which  reau  upon  the  weathered  granite.  This  aoil 
requires  much  manure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  area 
(fioMt  three-fifths)  is  under  catrial  odlivation,  jpodudng  a 
consideiable  amount  of  grain,  but  more  famous  for  market- 
gardening.  Vegetables  and  potatoes  are  exported,  with  much 
fhiit,  ioduding  grapes  and  flowers.  Granite  is  quarried  and 
exported  from  St  Sampson,  and  the  fisheries  form  an  important 
tpdustry. 

.  For  administrative  purposes  Guernsey  is  united  with  Aldemey, 
Sarlc,  Herm  and  the  adjacent  islets  to  form  the  baihwick  of 
Guernsey,  separate  from  Jersey.  The  peculiar  constitution, 
machinery  of  administration  and  justice,  finance.  Sec.,  are  con- 
sidered under  the  heading  ChaMNEL  ISLANDS.  Guernsey  is 
divided  into  the  ten  parishes  of  St  Peter  Port,  St  Sampson,  Vale, 
Cttel,  St  Saviour,  St  Andrew,  St  Mattin,  Forest.  St  Peter  du 
Bois  and  Torteval.  The  popalatlofl  of  St  Peter  Port  ia  1901 
was  18,364;  of  the  other  parishes  that  of  St  Sampson  was  5614 
and  that  <k  Vale  s°^3.  The  population  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Guernsey  nearly  doubled  between  i&ii  and  1901,  and  that  of 
the  island  increased  from  351I43  in  to  40,446  in  1901. 
The  island  roads  are  excellent,  Guernsey  owing  much  fai  this 
respect  to  Sir  John  Doyle  (d.  1834),  the  govmwi  whose  monu- 
ment stands  on  the  promontoty  of  Jerbourg.  Like  Jersey  and 
the  neighbouring  part  of  Fiance,  Guernsey  retains  conuderable 
traces  of  early  habiutiOD  in  cromlechs  and  menfafn,  of  *bich 
the  moat  not^de  is  the  cromlech  hi  the  north  at  L'Ancresse. 
As  regards  ecdesiastictl  anUtecture,  all  the  parish  churches 
retain  some  archaeological  intetest.  There  is  good  Norman 
work  in  the  church  of  St  Michael,  Vole,  and  the  church  of  St 
Peter  Port  ia  a  notaUe  bnOding  of  various  periods  from  the  earty 
14^  century.  Small  remains  of  monastic  buildings  an  seen  At 
Vale  and  on  Libou  Island. 

OOERRAZZI,  PRANCBSCO  DOMEHIOO  (1804-1873).  IlKhan 
publicist,  bom  at  Leghorn,  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Pisa, 
and  began  to  practise  in  his  native  place.  But  be  soon  took  to 
politics  and  literatnre,  under  the  influence  of  BjWMi,  and  his 
novel,  the  Batta^  A  Bamnklihi),  brought  him  into  notice. 
If  azsinl  made  his  acquaintance,  and  with  Carlo  Bioi  they  started 
s  psper,  the  IndicaSore,  at  Leghorn  ia  1819,  which  was  qtacUy 
suppressed.  Guerrani  himself  had  to  endure  several  terms  of 
ImprisonmeDt  for  hta  activity  in  the  cause  of  Yoons  Itab'i  OBd 
it  was  in  Portoferrato  in  1834  that  he  wrote  Us  most  famofts 
novel  Anidio  di  Pvenu.  He  was  the  most  powerful  liberal 
leader  at  Leghorn,  and  in  1848  became  a  minister,  with  some 
idea  of  enerdsiog  «  moderating  iofiiKnco  in  the  difficulties 
with  the  grand-duke  of  Tttscany.  In  1849,  when  the  latter 
fled,  be  was  first  one  of  the  triumvirate  with  Haxzioi  and 
HontaneUit  and  then  dictator,  but  on  the  rcstorattim  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  three  years.  His  Apologia  was 
published  in  1851.  Released  from  prison,  he  was  exiled  to 
COiBtca,  but  subsequently  was  restored  and  was  for  some  time  a 
deputy  at  Turin  (1861-1870),  dying  of  apoplexy  at  Leghorn 
on  the  35th  of  September  1873.  He  wrote  a  number  of  other 
works  beddes  the  novels  already  mentioned,  notably  luhtUa 
Ortini  (1845)  and  B«<arkt  Catci  (1854),  and  his  Ofae  were 
coUected  at  Milan  (186S). 

See  the  L(ft  mi  H'wb  bnr  Bono  <i877),  and  CaidiKd'e  e£tioa  of 
Us  letters  0«8o}.  '  . 

OVSRREHO,  a  Pacific  coast  sUte  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.W. 
bx.Micboac«o,  N.  by  Mexico  (state)  and  Morclo*,  N.E.  and  £. 
by  Puebla  ud  Oaxaca,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area, 
>4>996  sq.  m.  Pop.,  largely  oon^toied  of  Indians  and  mestiios 
(1695),  417,886;  (iQoo)  479,105.  The  stale  is  rougUy  broken 
by  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  spun,  which  cover  its  entire  surface 
with  the  exception  of  the  tow  coastal  plain  (averaging  about 
so  m.  in  width)  on  the  FaciJtc.  The  valleys  are  usually  narrow, 
fertile  and  heavily  forested)  but  difficult  of  access.  The  state 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  rones — (be  lierrat  catienles  tA  the 
eoiat  lod  imm  tint  warn  where  tn^^icsl  condittans  pnrsil^ 


and  the  tierrtj  Umpladas  of  the  nountsla  regton  when  Om 
conditioDS  are  subtropical.  The  latter  is  celebrated  for  its 
agreeable  and  healthy  dimate,  and  for  the  variety  and  rhararrw 
of  iu  piodncts.  The  principal  river  of  the  SUU  is  the  Rio  de  las 
Babss  or  Meseala,  which,  liavhig  its  soutte  In  Tlazcaln,  flm 
entirely  across  the  state  from  W.  to  £.,  and  thea  soatfawart  So 
the  Pacific  on  the  frontier  of  Micboacsn.  This  river  i»  4S9  m. 
long  and  receives  many  afBuents  bom  the  monataiDoos  n^am 
thiou^  which  it  passes,  but  its  course  is  very  prec^ititims  and 
its  mouth  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  agricultural  prndnOs 
include  cotton,  cofiee,  tobacco  and  cereals,  and  the  forests  produce 
rubber,  vanilUand  various  textile  fibres.  MiaiBgisiwIcwdbped, 
although  Che  mineral  resources  of  the  state  indode  sUva,  sold, 
mercury,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salphor  and  precioiis  stones. 
capital,  Cbilpandngo,  or  ChBpandngo  de  los  Bravoa  (pop^  749} 
in  1900),  is  a  small  town  in  tbe  Siena  Madie  about  110  m.  hau 
the  coast  and  300  m.  S.  of  tbe  Federal  capetaL  It  b  a  beahhy 
w^-built  town  on  the  oM  Acapaico  road,  ii  lighted  Iqr  doctiidq 
and  is  tempnatily  tlte  mstem  tennimis  ttf  the  IiUeiocranie 
railway  from  Ven  Crux.  It  Is  ceklinted  in  tbe  history  ol 
Mexico  as  the  meeting-place  of  tbe  revohrtionaiy  Boc^rcaa  trf 
l8i3,whichissuedadedanUionofindepcndenoe.  Chi^Mndnfft 
was  badly  damaged  by  an  esttbquake  in  January  190a,  aad 
again  on  tbe  s6tb  of  April  tgo?.  Other  importsBt  towns  of  Ifee 
state  are  Tixtla,  or  Tixtla  de  Gneneto,  fotncriy  the  capital 
(pop.  6316  in  1900),  3  m.  N.E.  of  Cbilpandngo;  CUlapa  (^056  ia 
1895),  the  most  populous  town  of  the  state,  partially  destroyed 
by  a  huricatie  in  rSBg,  and  again  by  the  eartfa^mkc  of  190^ 
Iguala  (Mjt  in  1895);  and  Acapoko.  Guccim  ma  nuaniwil 
as  a  state  In  1849,  its  territny  being  takca  tnm  the  states  «f 
Mexico,  Midioscan  and  Puebla. 

QUBBBILLA  (eiroaeously  written  "guerilla,"  beias  the 
diminutive  of  tbe  Span,  purra,  wat),  a  term  cunenliy  used  to 
denote  war  caniBd  OD  by  baada  in  say  Irregular  and  uDOfgaiiiKd 
manner.  At  the  Bsgue  Cenfcrenee  of  1899  the  poaitiBO  of 
irregular  cembetaata  was  one  of  thesubjoctsdealt  with,  and  tbe 
rules  there  adopted  were  reaffirmed  at  the  Cottlereace  of  1907. 
Tbey  provide  that  irregular  bands  in  order  to  enjoy  rcoosaitiea 
as  bettigcrent  ftaos  shall  (a)  have  at  their  bead  a  peam 
responsible  for  his  sabotdinates,  (i)  wear  some  fhaed  distteetisc 
badge  recognlable  at  a  distance,  (c)  cany  ma  opentfy,  and  (rf> 
conform  in  their  <9erations  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
Tbe  rules,  however,  also  provide  that  in  case  of  invasion  the 
inhdrftaats  of  a  territory  irin  «a  the  svfmadi  of  bht  favadiH 
enemy  ^MAtaaeotnly  take  up  arms  to  resist  it,  shdl  bo  icpmkd 
as  belligerent  troops  if  theycanyarmsopcnlysad  respect  the  Ian 
and  customs  of  war,  although  they  may  not  have  bad  time  tm 
become  organiBed  ia  accordance  inth  the  above  previsianL 
These  rules  wm  bonvwed  alniost  word  lor  amd  fom  the  ptaject 
drawn  up  at  the  Brussels  inlcmational  oonlerenoe  of  iSm, 
which,  though  never  ratified,  wai  practically  incorporated  in  tha 
army  regulations  issued  by  tlw  Roniaa  gmnuneat  in  connexiaB 
with  the  war  of  1877-78.  (T.  Ba.) 

ODERBim.  OUNDO  (1845-  ),  nallsa  poet,  was  bota 
at  Seat'  Alberto,  Ravenna,  and  after  studying  law  took  to  a 
life  of  letters,  becoming  eventually  librarian  at  Bdofss  Univer- 
sity. In  1877  he  puUished  jposlima,  a  vduroe  of  cataonitrt, 
under  tbe  name  of  Lorenzo  Stechet  ti,  following  this  with  i>«fciN*ca 
(1878),  CanU  fopdari  nmagiwli  (1880)  and  other  ponied 
works,  and  becoming  known  as  the  leader  irf  the  "  vecist'^ 
school  among  Itslian  lyrical  writers, 

GDESD^  JULES  BA8ILB  (1845-  ),  French  sodalkt, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  November  184$.  He  had 
begun  his  career  as  a  derk  ia  the  French  Home  Ofice,  bat  at 
the  outbreak  <d  the  Franco-German  War  he  was  cditiogXes 
DrtrUs  de  Pkomme  at  MontpcUier,  and  bod  to  take  refuge  at 
Geneva  in  1871  from  a  prosecution  isitituted  on  account  of 
artides  which  had  sppeared  ia  his  pi^r  in  defence  of  the 
Comnnine.  In  1S76  he  returned  to  France  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  French  apostles  of  Marxian  collectivism,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months  ia  1878  for  taking  part  ia  tbe  first 
Tattsisn  Intcntoticoal  Congress.  He  edited  at  different  tines 
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Lts  Dnils  it  rhamme,  Lt  Cri  dm  feufie,  le  SotUtute,  but  h» 
best-known  wgaa  was  the  weekly  EtalOt.  He  had  been  in  dbac 
mpciition  wiLb  Paul  l.sIaigiie,U(ltiirouKbbim  with  Karl  Marx, 
wbow  d&mbtct  be  numtd.  It  was  in  ooojuActiOQ  with  Man 
aod  Lsfaiiue  that  be  drew  up  the  programinc  accepted  by  the 
tuUiooal  congress  of  the  Labour  party  at  Havre  in  1880,  which 
laid  strcu  on  the  formation  of  an  international  labour  party 
woibing  by  revohjtionary  melbods.  Next  year  at  the  Rcimi 
CDDgras  the  ortbodox  Manu'an  pmgmniiie  of  GiKKle  was 
(^tpOBcd  by  the  "  poisilriUtts,"  who  rejected  the  intransigcant 
attitude  of  Guesde  for  the  opportunist  policy  of  BenOlt  Ualon. 
At  the  coDKrcss  of  St-£licnDe  the  diiTcrcacc  developed  into 
Bepamion,  tliose  who  refused  all  compromise  with  a  capitalist 
Boveniment  Itdlowing  Guesde,  while  Lbe  opponuniats  ionned 
several  fronps.  Guode  took  his  fuU  share  in  the  consequcnl 
discuBsIoii  between  the  Guesdists,  the  Btanquists,  the  posnb^isti, 
ttc.  In  iSgj  he  was  relumed  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
Lille  (lib  circonscrqriion)  witbslargc  naiorityovei  the  Christian 
Socialist  and  Radical  candidates.  Hcbnu^t  fonraidvanoui 
propetalt  in  sodal  IqfsUtioii  fenntng  the  programme  of  the 
Labour  party,  without  reference  to  the  divisions  among  the 
Socialists,  and  on  the  aoth  of  November  1894  succeeded  in 
raising  a  two  days'  discussioa  ei  the  coUectivia  principle  in  the 
Oumber.  In  tgoa  ho  was  not  rc-deaed,  but  resumed  his  seat 
tn  IQ06,  In  tgoj  there  was  a  formal  recondliatiOB  at  the  Reims 
congress  of  the  sections  of  the  party,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  the  Socialist  panyof  France.  CueKle,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  oppose  the  opportunist  policy  of  Jauris,  whom  he  denounced 
for  supporting  one  bourgeoii  party  against  another.  Hb  defence 
of  the  prind^e  of  freedom  of  assodatton  led  him,  incongruously 
enough,  to  support  the  religious  CongregatioDS  against  flmile 
Combes.  Besides  his  numerous  political  and  socialist  pamphlets 
hcpuUIshedio  tqoi  two  volumes  of  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  entitled  Qua(r«  ans  de  lull*  4*  data  1893-1898. 

6VBnr.  KDWIN  (tSoo-iSSo),  English  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
iSeo.  He  %as  educated  at  King  Edward's  school,  Birmingham, 
and  at  Coius  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  graduated  as  eleventh 
wrangler,  subtequenily  becoming  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Called 
to  the  bar  in  iSiS,  he  devoted  himself,  after  some  years  of  legal 
practice,  to  antiquarian  and  literary  research-  In  1838  he 
published  his  exhaustive  History  of  Eui/hk  Rkythms.  He  also 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  papers' on  Roman-British  history, 
which,  together  with  a  mass  of  fresh  material  for  a  history  of 
eurly  Britain,  were  published  posthumously  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr  Siubbs  under  the  title  Orifiius  Cdticae  (1883).  In  1853 
Guest  was  elected  master  of  Caius  College,  becoming  LL.D.  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1854-1855  Ik  was  vice-dianocHor  o( 
Cambridge  University.  Guest  was  a  felhnrof  the  Royal  Sodeiy, 
and  an  honorary  member  gf  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
died  on  the  ijrd  of  November  18S0. 

GOBST  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  tangnages;  ef.  Ger. 
Goat,  and  Swed.  03t;  cognate  with  Lat.  keOis,  originally  a 
stranger,  hence  enemy;  cf.  "  host "  ),  one  who  receives  hos- 
pitality in  the  house  of  another,  his  "  lioat bence  applied  to 
a  parasite. 

OOnTARD,  JBAN  RIBNNB  <iTt5~i786),  French  naturalist 
and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Etampes.on  the  32n(tof  Scpterftber 
1715.  In  boyhood  he  gained  a  linowledge  of  plants  from  his 
grandfather,  who  was  an  apothecary,  aiul  later  be  qualified  as  a 
doctor  in  medidne.  Pursuing  the  study  of  botany  in  varfoua 
parts  of  France  and  other  countries,  he  began  to  take  notice  of 
the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  plants  and  the  soils  and 
subsoils.  In  Ibis  way  bis  attention  came  to  be  directed  to 
minerals  and  rocks.  In  1746  be  commonicalcd  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  a  memoir  on  the  distribution  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  tlus  was  accompanied  by  a  map  on  which  he  had 
recorded  hb  observations.  He  tbm,  as  remarked  hy  W.  D. 
Coigrbcarc,  "  first  carried  into  execution  the  idea,  pR^xtied 
[Martin]  Uster  years  before,  of  geological  maps,"  In  the  course 
of  his  journeys  be  made  a  large  collection  of  fosuls  and  figured 
■uwy  of  then,  but  be  bad  no  dear  ideas  about  tbo  sequeiKe 
of  straU,  He  made  observations  also  on  the  degrftdtiioB  of 


mountains  by  rain,  rivers  and  sea;  and  be  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  existence  o(  former  volcanoes  in  the  dtstria  of 
Attvergne.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  January  1 7S6. 

His  publication*  includei  OhitrvalioHS  tur  Ut  ptanles  (a  vols., 
1747);  UutotTt  4t  la  dUoufttU  JaiU  tm  Fnm*  d»  maltirti  mm- 
blablii  A  ftUei  dotit  la  forcetatiu  it  la  Chint  tst  tomfioiit  (iTtSs): 
iHmami  tnr  digcrtnUi  parlut  dei  uunert  it  arU  (5  voU.,  17^^ 
1783);  MttHoire  inr  la  mimiraltmt  dm  Dattphint  (j  vols.,  1779). 
Sec  Tk*  Fmndtri  ^  Ctelcty,  by  Sr  A.  Ceilue  (1897). 

GUBUZ,  U8,  or  "  Tbe  Bsocabs,"  a  name  sasamed  fay  tbe 
confederacy  of  n^les  and  otber  malcontents,  wbo  In  156$ 
opposed  Spannh  tyranny  in  tbe  Netherlands.  Tbe  leaders  o( 
tbe  nobles,  wbo  signed  a  solemn  league  known  as  "  the  Com- 
piomnc,"  by  which  they  botmd  tbenuelvcs  to  assist  in  defending 
the  rights  and  libenles  of  tbe  Netberiandt  afoinst  tbe  civil  and 
rdigioos  despotism  of  Philip  II..  were  Louis,  count  of  Nassan, 
and  Henry,  count  of  Brederode.  On  the  jth  of  April  ijM 
permission  was  obtained  for  the  confederates  to  present  a  petition 
of  grievances,  called  "  the  Request,"  to  lbe  regent,  Margaret, 
dudiesa  of  Fansa.  Mkhu  950  neblea  marched  to  tbe  pakce 
accotnpanied  by  Louis  of  Nassau  and  Brederode.  Tbe  regent 
was  at  first  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  body,  but 
one  of  her  councillors,  Berlaymont  by  name,  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "What,  madam,  to  your  highness  afraid  tA  these 
beggats  {tt$  (■wauc)?"  Tbe  ^pellatioa  was  not  forgotten.  At 
a  great  feast  beM  by  some  300  confederates  at  tbe  Oilem- 
burg  three  days  later,  Brederode  in  a  q>eech  declared  that  if  need 
be  they  were  all  ready  to  become  "  beggars  "  in  their  country's 
cause.  The  words  caught  on,  and  tbe  hall  resounded  with  loud 
cries  of "  VhtiU  Us  pmatl"  Tbe  name  became  henceforward  a 
party  appellation.  The  patriot  party  adopted  the  emblems  of 
beggarhood,  the  wallet  and  the  bowl,  as  trinkets  to  be  worn  on 
Ihcir  hats  or  ibetr  girdles,  and  a  medal  was  struck  having  on  one 
side  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  other  two  clasped  hands  with 
the  motto  "  FtdiU  au  roy,  jusquts  i  perttr  la  baace."  The 
original  league  of  **  Beggars  "  was  short-lived,  crushed  by  the 
iron  hand  of  Alva,  but  its  prindples  survived  and  were  to  be 
ultimately  triumphant. 

In  the  year  1560  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  now  openly 
placed  himself  at  tbe  head  of  the  party  of  revolt,  granted  lelteri 
of  marqne  to  a  number  of  vessels  manned  by  crews  of  desperadoes 
drawn  from  all  nationalities.  These  fierce  corsairs  under  the 
command  trf  a  succession  of  daring  and  reckless  leaders — the 
besi-known  of  whom  is  William  de  la  Mardc,  lord  of  Luroe]^ 
were  called  "  Gtteux  dt  mer,"  or  "  Sea  Bcggan."  At  first  the^ 
were  content  with  plundering  both  by  sea  and  land  and  carrying 
their  booty  to  the  English  ports  where  they  were  able  to  refit 
and  replemsh  their  stores.  This  went  on  till  1S7^,  when  Queen 
EKxabetb  suddenly  refused  to  admit  them  to  her  harbours. 
Having  no  longer  any  refuge,  the  Sea  Beggars  in  desperation 
made  an  attack  upon  Brill,  which  they  seiied  by  surprise  in  the 
absence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  on  tbe  ist  of  April  1571.  £n> 
couraged  by  their  unhoped-for  success,  they  now  sailed  to 
Flushing,  iriiicfa  was  also  taken  by  a  coup  dt  main.  Tbt  capture 
of  these  two  towns  gave  tbe  ripial  for  a  general  revolt  ^  the 
northern  Netherlands,  and  fo  regarded  as  lbe  real  b^iming  <rf 
the  War  of  Dutch  Independence. 

GUEVARA,  AHTOHIO  DE  (c.  1490-1544),  Spanish  cMonicIer 
and  moralist,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Alava,  and  passed 
some  of  hb  earlier  years  at  the  court  of  Isabclhi,  queen  of  Castile. 
In  1518  he  entered  the  Fnndscan  order,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  Charles  V.  daring  hb  Journeys  to  Italy  and 
other  portsof  Europe.  After  having  held  successively  tbe  offices 
of  court  preacher,  court  historiographer,  bishop  of  Guadix  and 
bishop  of  Mondofledo,  he  died  in  1544.  Hts  earliest  work, 
entitled  Rdoj  de  prineipes,  published  at  Valladolid  tn  153Q,  and, 
according  to  its  author,  the  fruit  of  eleven  years'  labour,  is  a 
didactic  novel,  designed,  after  lbe  manner  of  Xenopbon's  Cynr 
paedia,  to  delineate,  in  a  somewhat  ideal  wwy  for  tbe  benefit 
of  modem  (overetgns,  the  life  and  character  of  an  anrient  prince, 
Uarcus  Aurellus,  dblingulshed  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  was 
often  reprinted  in  Spaabb;  aiul  before  the  close  of  the  century 
bad  aba  bacB  trandated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Freocb  and  Eugtiibt 
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GUEVARA,  L.  V.  DE— GUIANA 


■La  EagUah  triiulation  being  by  J.  Bourchier  (London,  1546) 
ui>J  ino[h«r  t>«ing  by  T.  North.  It  isditricult  now  to  account  for 
its  extraordinary  jjupubriiy,  its  thought  boiaR  neither  jutl  nor 
profound,  while  its  style  is  stiff  and  affected.  It  fiavcrisv  to  a 
literary  controversy,  however,  of  great  bitterness  and  violtnce, 
tbc  auihur  having  veniurcd  without  warrant  to  claim  for  it  an 
historical  ch,tractcr,  appealing  to  an  imaginary  ''  manuscript 
in  Florence."  Other  works  of  Guevara  are  the  Dctada  Jr 
I01  Ct'jurts  (V'^lodolid,  1539),  or  "Lives  of  tile  Ten  Roman 
Emperors,"  in  imii.itionof  the  manner  of  I'lularchand  Suetonius; 
ud  the  Episbtlijs  fumUiiiTcs  (Vailadolid,  1530^1545),  sometimes 
called  "  The  Golden  L4;ttL'rs,"  often  printed  in  Spain,  and 
tiaiuLited  into  all  the-  principal  languages  of  Europe.  They  are 
^0  reality  a  collMlion  of  still  and  ft>rinal  essays  which  liave  long 
^gfi  f'Uf^n  into  merited  oblivion.  Guevara,  whose  inllurnce  upon 
"^^(f  i^panijh  prose  of  the  i6tb  century  was  considerabfe,  aUo 
■^[j^fC^*  <titrk>  dc  lot  imnUvret  dtl  arfatfrmaTOir  (Vailadolid,  15  jg, 
^  Madrid,  1895). 

'^OEVARA,  LUIS  VELB  DE  (1579-1644),  Spanish  dramatist 


-J    novelist,  was  bom  %\  Ecija  on  the  ist  of  August  i57g. 
^^^^gr  graduatinc  u  a  uur  al  the  univeisity  of  Osuna  in  1546, 
^Alined  the  hoiuchold  of  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  cardind-arcb- 
\^      "'^^P     Sevnlle,  and  celcbraled  the  marriage  of  I'hilip  IL  in 
[__^,^eB  signed  "  Velez  dc  Santander,"  a  name  which  be  con- 
a  liic  till  some  years  later.    He  a[q)car»  to  have  served 
Jdia  ia  Italy  aaU  Algiers,  returning  to  Spain  in  i6o>  when 
•n-l  tbe  Mrvik-v  of  the  count  de  Saldafia,  and  dedicated 
I  t^  writing  for  tbe  stage.   He  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
>*«vi;mbcr  1644,    He  was  the  author  of  over  four  hundred 
«h:t:b  the  beat  are  Reinar  dtiPuez  dc  morir,  Idii  pcio  d 
,  ,j  t~Mtre.  Isi  tuna  dc  fii  Sierra  and  £1  Diablo  tttd  en 
^ffj:  but  be  ia  most  widely  known  as  (he  author  of  EI 
'  ^/taj  11641).  a  fantastic  novel  which  suggested  to  Le 
.•:ca  of  his  Diciiic  b,>iUui. 

Italian  composer,  was 
and  dictl  in  Rome  on  tbc 
-^jv^^  -„f  uiiW-c'  <iv  ivccivcd  his  liret  musical  education 

:si.aa-  aad  afteraards  studied  undiT  Durante  at  the 
"^^tji  ^ c  u""  ^  Slaria  di  Ixirclo  at  Naples.    His  first 


Z^^r  ^^^•"'^i, CATtar*  in  May  1737,  am 
,^t.v'iinj<r  t  >o4.    He  received  his 


^rit.  pr>iiiced  at  Turin  in  1755,  establishwl  his 
^  xBU  »M£  bis  fame  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
^^^|^»s**^  ,  -»  *^  -■-  *  "a.u     iroi  he  was  colled  to  Dresden  to  con- 
-'*^   -^*^rA  jure.    Hit  renijined  for  some  ycatt  in  Germany, 
.^jf  *;ti3i-.:i-h  ^ucccs.",  but  the  greatest  triumphs 

^'"^.^^  ^^'^-^  ^  KriglanJ.    He  went  to  London, ac- 

1^  ^urwy.  Ji  :rc*.  but  acconling  to  Florimo  in  1777, 

'•  ^  NafHe»  jl  t:r>-    He  still  continued  to  produce 

I^^M^     4  uiiHiiuuv  luit.  but  was  unable  to  rampete  sue- 
^  ae  ;'iuin(er  iaa:iters  of  the  day.    In  i7g3  he 
^    ''  ^^iii  at  St  Peter's.  Rome.    He  was  a  very 

.^^'^  -A  Li'uian  ■.'umlc  opcr.i,  and  there  b  in  most 

^^^^  i  .Tat-K  IttiBuuf  and  natural  Raiety  not  surpassed 

"'^ ^j^e^  ^    mm.  In  xnuiu  opera  he  was  less  succtssfuL 
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y  ^:  -aB*b  u.  i<Mdt  the  qualities  of  a  competent 
-■j.'oiKvi  ae  ^FBious  numlwr  of  his  works,  his 
^-j:i-„       is  :rvi]ucni  instances  ol  mechanical 
i  a=  ^'iaix  need  not  surprise  us.  The 
'  -JL  :aat  -elebraied  of  his  operas:  /  Dut 

,n.-j_  1;  Pi^UviiU  Habile,  Li  BtUa  Pee- 
' ^      ■"     -^r  x. .  ;.Jtu  ud  Eiu  a  t  Lnittia.    He  also 
..      "^'^       -zpiijjf'ii*  pieces  of  orchi'stral  and 
'        ''  "        .       ^i>a  ^noai  least  acrfuired  fame  as 
.  ,—.riT\  a  succcsiful  imitator  of 

'  jOfc'MW.  ao  excellent  singer. 

'  at  ^neral  name  given  in  iu 

_  a.      VMM  nbv'lirr,  and  ha*  been 
--  ' 1  ,•■  t.'j.  K.  ("hiirrh  Mipjilies  tht 

,*  J.  ~        1  ai*  gfcat  authurity:  "  1 

'  -inhuxk  thai  Cuayana  '  rc- 

"L,    -'■  -  -  -"lary  .J  •»•-  '»-i-«V, 


widest  acceptation  to  the  part  of  South  America  lying  to  the 
north-east  from  8'  40'  N  to  j'  30'  S,  and  from  jo'  W.  to  68"  jo' 
W  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cabo  do  Norte  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Rio  Xic  and  Rio  Negro,  is  about  1250  m.,  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Barima  Point  tn  the  mouth  of  the  Onnoco  (0 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Amazon,  800  m.  Itsarei 
is  roughly  690,000  sq.  m.  Comprised  m  this  vast  territory  arc 
Vcne/ucUn  (formerly  Spanish)  Guiana,  lying  on  both  sides  ol 
the  Orinoco  and  extending  S.  and  S.W.  to  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Brazilian  settlements;  British  Guiana,  extending  from  Venez- 
uela to  the  left  bank  of  the  Corentyn  river,  Dutch  Guiana 

dcslsnatrd  any  wciion  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  people  living  on  iti 
banb*.  Many  streams,  therefore,  had  more  than  a  dozen  namn, 
It  IS  probable  that  no  important  rivrr  had  one  name  alone  through- 
out iiH  course,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Conouem.  The  rudical  wim, 
^ini,  tuiyxi,  is  found  as  a  prefix,  and  wry  fri.-<|uenlly  as  ■  termina- 
tinn,  to  (he  namet  of  numerous  rivers,  not  only  throughout  GuayanJ 
but  all  over  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  valleys.  For  instance.  Paymarj 
Indians  called  the  portion  of  the  PurO*  nvcr  which  they  occupied  tM 
ll'dtjii.  It  simply  mean*  water,  or  a  rouniain  tA  «'ater,  or  ■  river 
The  altemati^-e  sugccstion  that  Guayani  is  an  Indian  word  Mgnify- 
inK  '  wild  coast.'  I  alto  think  untenable.  This  lerrn,  applied  to  tM 
north-east  frontage  of  South  Ainerica  between  tlie  Oiiaoco  and  tba 
Amaaon,  is  Ioumi  on  the  old  Duteh  map  of  Haitsinck  who  calls  li 
'Guiana  Carlbania  ol  de  Wilde  Kust,  a  name  which  must  havt 
well  described  it  when,  in  1580,  some  Zcalandcrs,  of  (he  Netherlands 
sent  a  ship  to  craise  alunK  it.  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Amazon  t( 
that  o(  the  Orinoco,  and  lormrd  the  first  settlement  near  the  rivei 
Fomeroon.  The  map  of  Firnao  Vai  E)Autado,  is&t<  oU*  (hi 
northern  part  of  South  America,  including  tbe  present  Britid 
Guiana,  'East  Peru.'  An  annnymous  Spanish  map,  about  15(16 
eivcs  Guayani  :is  lyini;  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Orinoco  Juit  sboii 
Its  mouth.  About  1660,  Sebasiicn  de  Ruesta,  cosmographer  of  ihi 
Com  dM  Cmtraelacien  de  Stmllt,  shows  Guavani  covering  tin 
British,  French  and  Dutch  Cuayanas.  According  to  the  map  W 
Nicolas  de  Fer,  iTiq,  a  tribe  of  Guayazis  (Cuyanas)  occupied  ihi 
south  side  of  the  Amazon  river,  front  of  the  island  of  Tuptnambari 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira.  Aristides  Rojas,  an  cminrnl 
Vi-nrzuebn  srholar.  says  that  the  Mariches  Indians,  near  Caracas 
inhabited  a  site  called  Guayani  long  before  the  discovery  of  SmiiI 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  Coudreau  in  his  CAes  fuu  Indten. 
mentions  that  the  Roiicouyennei  ol  Guayani  take  their  name  Iron 
a  lar^e  tree  in  their  loK-sts.  *  which  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  thi 
name  Cuayane.'  According  to  Mirhelana  y  Rojas.  in  their  repor 
10  the  Venezuelan  government  on  their  voyages  in  the  basin  olthi 
Orinoco,  'Guyana  derive*  its  name  from  the  Indbnt  who  livi 
between  the  Caronirivcrandthe Sierra deltnataca, called Guayamm. 
My  own  studies  of  aboriginal  South  America  lead  me  to  support  th 
statement  of  Micbelana  y  Rojas.  but  with  the  following  •nlaigemen 
of  it :  Tbe  I'onugtim,  in  the  early  (lart  of  the  i6th  century,  foum 
that  the  coast  and  mountain  disinrt  of  Kiu  dc  Janeiro,  lietwcci 
Cape  Sao  Thome  and  Angra  dot  Rcis,  belonged  to  the  formidabl 
Tamoyos.  South  of  these,  for  a  distance  oTabout  joo  m.  of  th 
ocean  slope  of  the  enast  range,  were  the  Caayand  tribes,  called  bj 
the  early  writers  Gutaniy,  Gvyani,  Cuaj/and,  Gcami  and.  plural 
Coajitdxfs,  Ccayanitet  and  Ciroya»<f5*j.  They  were  constantly  a 
feud  with  the  famous  and  with  their  neighbours  on  the  wuth.  th 
Carijos,  as  y-vW  a*  *  ith  the  vast  Tapuya  hordes  of  the  Sertio  of  th 
interior.  Lonfc  before  the  discovery,  they  had  been  forced  t 
abandon  their  beautiful  lands,  but  hnd  recuperated  their  streogtt 
relumed  and  reconquirred  their  ancient  habitat.  Meanwhib.  ho<« 
ever,  many  ol  them  had  migrated  northward,  some  had  settled  i 
the  SerllSo  back  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  others  on  the  middl 
Amazon  and  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Orinoco,  but  a  large  number  ha 
crossed  the  lower  Amazon  andorcu|iied  an  extensive  area  of  oonntr 
to  the  north  of  it,  about  thesizeol  fielgiumjataag  tbe  Tumnchuma 
rani»e  of  highlands,  and  the  upper  Paron  W&Utfooi  nvers,  M  « 
as  a  large  district  on  the  northern  slope  orVKubDVe-oanid  tatttf 
In  their  new  home  they  became  known  ^  KmUWareMiM,  beOBM 
like  the  UuadmrmcHt  td  tbe  middle  Amazon,  they  rubbd  «■ 
painted  themselves  with  fMicoa  or  Nmcii  (Bixa  OrelUna):  ^ 
other  surrounding  tribes  called  them  Ouayanis.  that  is  GuaMOit- 
the  Gua,  so  common  to  the  Guarani-Tupi  tongue,  having  DeCME 
corrapted  into  Oua.  Portn  Seguro  mys  of  thf  so-called  lupU.  * 
Other  times  they  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Gnayd  or  Gtuyam 
which  prohalJy  means  "  brothers."  from  which  tomes  Cuoynj*!  an 

Guayattaui  The  biter  occu[Hed  th^  cimniri'  ju^t  souiii  . 

Rio  dc  Janeiro.  ,  . .  The  masters  of  the  Capiiania  of  St  VinMni 
called  thrmselves  Cainnoj.'  Guinib,  referring  to  nonb^eartct 
S>ulh  America  (1745).  ^leaks  of  6vc  missions  being  formed  1 
civilize  the  *  Nacion  Gwtana.'  In  view  of  the  above,  it  may  t 
thuucht  reasonalile  to  assume  tliat  the  vast  territory  now  know 
ai  CMayand  (British,  Dutch,  French,  Brazilian  and  Venczuelai 
derim  its  name  from  its  aboriijines  whi)  were  found  there  at  ll 
time  t*  the  di«ravery.  and  whose  original  home  was  the  regioa 
indicated." 
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(or  Surtoam),  from  Ibe  Coreotyn  to  the  Maioni  rivei;  French 
Guiank  (or  Cayenne),  from  the  Marooi  to  the  Oyapock  river; ' 
Bruilian  (formerly  Fortugueae)  Cutaiu,  extending  from  the 
K>uthcm  boundaries  of  French,  Dutch,  British  and  part  of 
Venezuelan  Cuiana,  to  the  Amazon  and  the  Negro.  Of  these 
divisions  the  first  and  la&t  are  new  included  in  Venemda  and 
Brazil  respectively;  British,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana  are 
described  in  order  below,  and  are  alone  considered  here. 

In  their  physical  geography  the  three  Cuianas  present  certain 
common  characteristics.  In  each  the  principal  features  are  the 
fivers  and  their  branch  streams.  In  each  colony  the  northern 
^rtion  consists  of  a  fluvioniarine  deposit  extending  inland  and 
gradually  rising  to  a  height  of  lo  to  15  ft.  above  the  lea.  This 
alluvial  plain  varies  in  width  from  50  m.  Lo  18  m.  and  b  traversed 
by  ridges  of  sand  and  shells,  roughly  parallel  to  what  is  now 
the  coast,  indicating  the  trend  of  former  shore  lines.  By  the 
draining  and  diking  of  these  lands  the  plantations  have  been 
formed  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  These  low  lands  are 
Attached  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau,  which  towards  the 
coast  is  traversed  by  numerous  huge  sand-dunes  and  inland  by 
ranges  of  hills  ri^ng  in  places  to  aa  much  as  2000  ft.  The 
greater  part  of  this  belt  of  country,  in  which  the  auriferous 
districts  principally  occur,  is  covered  with  «  dense  growth  of 
jnngle  and  high  forest,  but  savannahs,  growing  only  a  long 
wiry  grass  and  poor  shrubs,  intrude  here  and  there,  being  in  the 
S.E  much  nearer  to  the  coast  thaa  in  the  N.W,  The  hinterlands 
consist  of  undulating  <q>en  sBvannahs  rising  into  hiUs  and 
■Mnintains,  some  grass-covered,  some  in  dense  forest. 

CMtdsy'.-^niana  »  formed  almost  entirely  of  gncbs  and  crystal- 


■  This  is  the  boundary  Renemlly  accepted:  but  it  is  in  tUfpute. 

■Sec  C.  B.  Brown  andj.  C.  Sawkim;  KeptHs  am  Ikt  Fkytteal, 
Dttrnpltpe  md  EconomK  Cfolou  a/  BriHA  Cuwaa  (Loodon,  1879)  i 
C.  Vuaia,  "  EK|uisBe  gMogiquc  de  la  Guyane  fiEugaae  et  oes 


line  schists  nenetrated  by  numerous  dikes  of  diorite,  diabase,  ftc 
The  gold  of  the  placer  deposits  appears  to  be  derived,  not  from 
quartx  tceh,  but  tram  the  Khista  and  intrusive  rocks,  the  selvaget 
of  the  Hi?t"f  dikes  Mmatimea  containing  as  much  as  s  ^  of 
gold  to  the  ton.  In  British  Guiana  a  series  of  oonglomerate*,  red 
and  while  sandstone  and  red  shale,  rests  tipon  the  gneiss  and 
Torms  the  remarkable  table-topped  mountains  Roralma,  Kukenaam, 
&c.  Tbe  beds  are  bocisontal,  and  according  to  Brown  and  Sawkins, 
three  layers  of  gicenstone,  portly  intni^ve  and  partly  contem- 
poraasons,  «ie  intentrati6ed  with  the  aedinientary  deposits.  The 
afe  of  these  beds  is  uncertain,  but  they  evidently  correspond  with 
the  similar  series  which  occurs  in  Brazil,  partly  Palaeosoic  and 
pardy  Cretaceous.  In  Dutch  Gniana  there  are  a  few  small  patches 
suMosed  to  bdong  to  the  Crctaoeous  period.  Alon^  the  coast, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  nver  valleys,  am  depawts  which  are 
mainly  Quaternary  but  may  alto  include  beds  of  Tertiary  age. 

futoy.— Tbe  coast  of  Gutana  was  ^ghted  by  Cohirobtis  in 
r49S  what  ha  dlscovmd  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  tbe  peninnilt 
of  i^iia,  sad  la  the  toUowing  year  by  Alonzo  de  OJeda  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci;  and  in  rsoo  Vincenle  Yaftes  Pinson  ventured 
south  of  the  equator,  and  sailing  north-west  along  the  coast 
discovered  tlie  Amazon;  he  is  believed  to  have  also  entered 
some  of  the  otiwr  rivers  of  Guiana,  «k  whicfa,  now  called 
Oyspodc,  Is  waAwi  on  early  m:^  as  Mo  PInztm.  UttlCi 
however,  was  known  of  Guiana  until  the  fame  of  the  fabled 
golden  city  Maooa  or  El  Dorado  tempted  adventurers  to  explore 
its  rivers  and  forests.  From  letters  of  these  explorers  found  ia 

bassins  du  f^rou  et  du  Yari  (afRuents  de  I'Amazone)  d'aprJs  les 
explorationf  du  Dr  Crevaux."  BvU,  Sac.  dotr-  ser.  7,  vol  vt 


dcs  Coppename-  unH  Niekenetales  in  Surinam  ( Holla ndisch- 
Guvana), '  Samjid.  4.  Ctel.  JUUksmiu.  (Leiden),  ser.  a,  Bd.  ii. 
Heft  a,  pp.  93-16A  (with  3  maps),  and  for  British  Guiana,  tbe 
official  reports  on  the  gcploey  of  various  districts,  by  J.  B.  Harrison, 
C.  W.  AndenoB.  H.  I.  Perkuis.  published  at  Georgetown. 
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captured  ihips,  Sir  Walter  Ralefgh  was  Induced  to  ascend  the 
Orinoco  in  search  of  Ei  Dorado  in  1545,  to  lend  Lawrence 
Kejrmis  on  the  same  quest  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1617 
to  try  once  again,  with  the  same  intrepid  lieutenant,  an  ex- 
pcdiiion  (raught  with  disaster  tvt  both  of  them.  As  early  as 
1580  the  Dutch  had  cstablisfacd  a  syuemaiic  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main,  but  so  far  as  is  known  their  first  voyage  to  Guiana 
was  in  1598.  By  1613  they  had  three  or  four  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  and  in  about  1616  some 
Zeelanders  settled  on  a  small  isbnd,  called  by  them  Kyk  ebtr  at 
C  see  over  all ").  in  the  confluence  of  the  Cuyuni  and  Manruni 
rivers.  While  the  Dutch  traders  were  struggling  for  a  footing 
In  Essequibo  and  Demcrara,  English  and  French  traders  were 
endeavouring  to  form  settlements  on  the  Oyapocit  river,  ia 
Cayenne  and  in  Surinam,  and  by  1651  the  English  had  large 
Interests  in  ihc  latter  and  the  French  in  Cayenne.  In  1663 
Charles  II.  issued  letters  patent  to  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
and  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  grant- 
ing them  the  district  between  the  Copenam  and  Haioni  livers, 
a  province  described  as  extending  f(om  E.  to  W.  some  i»  m. 
This  colony  was,  however,  formally  ceded  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1667  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  Great  Britain  taking  possession 
of  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
formed  in  1611,  had  taken  possession  of  Essequibo,  over  which 
colony  it  exercised  sovereign  rights  until  1791.  In  1614  a  Dutch 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  Berbice  river,  and  from  this  grew 
Bcrbicc,  for  a  long  time  a  separate  and  independent  colony. 
In  1657  the  Zcebndeis  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
Pomeioon,  Moruca  and  Demerara  rivers,  and  Iqr  1674  the  Dutch 
Were  colonizing  all  the  territory  now  known  as  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana.  ThuNewDutcbWestlndiaRCompany,  founded 
in  Ih.-"  yt-ar  to  replace  ihc  older  company  which  had  failed, 
received  Guiana  by  charter  from  the  states-general  in  1681. 
In  ihc  following  year  the  company  sold  one-third  of  their  territory 
to  the  city  of  Am!>terdam.  and  another  third  to  Comelis  van 
Acrsscns,  lord  of  Sommi'lsdijk.  The  new  owners  and  the 
company  incorporaii-d  ihemstlvcs  as  the  Chartered  Society  ol 
Sjtiinam,  and  iiommL-Udijk  agreed  to  lill  the  post  ol  governor  of 
the  coh>ny  at  his  own  expense.  The  lucrative  trade  in  slaves 
was  retained  by  the  West  Indian  Company,  but  the  aociely 
could  import  them  on  its  own  account  by  paying  a  fine  to  the 
company.  Sommcbdijk's  rule  was  wise  and  energetic.  He 
repressed  and  pacified  the  Indian  tribes,  erected  forts  and 
disciplined  the  soldiery,  constructed  the  canal  which  bears  his 
name,  cstabli^cd  a  high  court  of  justice  and  introduced  the 
valuable  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut.  But  on  the  17th  of  June 
1688  he  was  massacred  in  a  mutiny  c[  [he  soldiers.  The  "  third  " 
which  Sommelsdijk  possessed  was  offered  by  hiswidow  to  William 
III.  of  England,  but  it  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  fur  700,000  fl.  The  settlements  in  Essequibo  pro- 
gresscd  someuhat  slowly,  and  it  was  nut  until  immigration  was 
aUr.icii'd  in  1710  hy  olTtrs  to  newcomers  of  free  land  and  im- 
munity for  a  (lei  adu  from  taxation  that  anything  like  a  colony 
could  be  ftuid  to  exist  there.  In  1 7^2  Bcrluce  pLiccd  itself  under 
the  (iroleclion  of  the  states-general  of  Holland  and  was  granted 
a  constitution,  an>I  in  177.1  f>emt:rara.  till  then  a  dependency  of 
EviC'iuilM.  w.is  coiisiiiuitil  as  a  se|iaratc  colony,  in  1781  the 
thrve  tuloiiic'i,  Denitrara,  ICssvquibu  and  Dcrbice,  were  captured 
by  ftriti?h  {irivaio  rs,  and  were  placed  by  Rodney  under  the 
go\'cmi>r  of  Itjrti.idos.  but  in  17S2  rhey  were  taken  by  France, 
then  an  ally  of  the  Nclhc^lal1<]^.  and  ntained  until  ihe  peace 
of  I'fij.  whL-ii  ihiy  wiTc  ri>loriil  to  Holland.  In  1 784  Essequibo 
and  Ucmerara  wire  placed  under  one  goveriior,  and  Georgetown 
— then  cilli'd  Sl.ibrovk — wai>  lixcd  uo  the  scat  of  government. 
The  next  dca<!e  sjw  a  scries  of  strurKi'-'s  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Dutch  India  company,  which  ended  in  the  company 
being  ww'iiid  up  and  in  the  three  colonies  being  governed  directly 
b>  the  il^li..-^  -.:e:ierat.  In  i7<^  the  British  again  took  possession, 
and  rctauie>l  the  three  itilunics  until  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
iSoi.  when  lh<y  wvne  once  ai;ain  ri>lored  to  HoUand,  only  to 
far  recajiturid  by  Gre.it  Britain  in  iSoj,  in  which  year  lb« 
^lory  pr^r  of  Briti>h  Cuiuia  began. 


I.  BamSB  GtUMA,  the  only  British  possession  fn  S.  America, 
was  formally  ceded  in  1814-1815.  The  three  colonies  were  ia 
tSji  consolidated  Into  one  colony  divided  into  three 
counties,  BcrMce  extending  from  the  Corentyn  river 
to  the  Abaiy  creek,  Demerara  from  the  Abary  to  the 
Boeraairie  creek,  Essequibo  from  the  Boetasirie  to  the  Vene»< 
uelan  frontier.  This  boundary-line  between  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuda  was  for  many  years  the  subject  of  dispute.  The 
Dutch,  while  British  Guiana  was  in  theii  possesion,  daimed  the 
whole  watershed  of  the  Essequibo  river,  while  the  Venesudans 
asserted  that  Ihe  Spanish  province  of  Guayana  had  extended 
up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Essequibo.  In  1840  Sir  IM>ett 
Schomburgk  had  suggested  a  demarcation,  afterwards  known 
as  the  "  Schomburgk  line and  subsequently,  thou^  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at,  certain  modifications  were  made  in 
this  British  claim.  In  t8S6  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
declared  that  it  would  ihencefomard  exercise  jurisdiction  up  to 
and  within  a  boundary  known  as  "  the  modified  Schomburgk 
line."  Outposts  were  located  at  pcdnts  on  this  line,  and  br  some 
years  Guianese  police  and  Venenclan  soldiers  faced  one  another 
across  the  Amacura  creek  in  the  Orinoco  mouth  and  at  Yuruan 
up  the  Cuyuni  river.  In  1897  the  dispute  formed  the  subject 
of  a  message  to  congress  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  coasequcnce  <rf  this  intcmntlon  the  matlec  was  sub- 
milted  to  an  international  commission,  whose  award  was  issued 
at  Paris  in  1899  (see  Venezoela).  By  this  decision  neither 
party  gained  its  extreme  claim,  the  line  laid  down  differing 
but  little  from  the  original  Schonburgk  line.  Tlie  demarcation 
waa  at  once  undertaken  by  •  joint  commission  appointed  by 
Veneznela  and  British  Guiana  and  was  oompletied  in  1904. 
It  was  not  found  practicable,  owing  to  the  impassable  nature 
of  the  country,  to  lay  down  on  earth  that  part  of  the  boundary 
fixed  by  the  Paris  award  between  the  bead  of  tlie  Weaamu  creek 
and  the  aummit  of  Ml.  Roraima,  and  the  boundary  commissioners 
suggested  a  deviation  to  follow  Ihe  watersheds  of  the  Caroni. 
Cuyuni  and  Maxarvni  rivers,  a  suggestion  accepted  by  the  two 
governmenlf.  In  1901  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  l>etween 
British  Guiana  and  Brazil  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  hy  hi*  reward,  issued  in  June  1904,  the  sub- 
stantial area  fn  dispute  was  conceded  to  British  Guiana.  The 
work  of  demarcation  has  since  been  carried  out. 

Towtu,  (rc. — The  capital  of  British  Guiana  is  Georgetown,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Demeran  river,  on  its  right  bank,  with  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  New  Amsterdam,  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  Ihe  Berbice  river,  has  a  population  ti  about  750a. 
Each  possesses  a  ma>'or  and  town  council,  with  statutory  powers 
to  impose  rates.  There  arc  nineteen  incorporated  villages,  and 
ten  other  locally  governed  areas  known  as  country  districts,  the 
affajn  of  which  are  controlled  by  local  authorities,  known  as 
vTUigt  Councils  and  country  authorities  respectively. 

PopmlaUo*. — ^The  census  of  iSgi  gave  the  population  of 
British  Guiana  as  17S,3j8.  There  was  no  census  taken  in  1901. 
By  official  estimates  the  population  at  the  end  of  t904  waa 
3or,9i3.  Of  these  some  110,000  were  negroes  and  134,000 
East  Indians,  4J00  were  Europeans,  other  than  Portuguese, 
estimated  at  about  11.600,  and  some  30,000  of  mixed  race. 
The  aborigines— Arawaks,  Caribs,  Wapisianas,  Warraws,  Sc. — 
who  numbered  about  10,000  in  1891,  are  now  estimated  at 
about  650a  In  1904  the  birth-rate  for  the  wbde  ctdony  was 
30-3  per  1000  and  the  death-rate  >8-8. 

Pkjncal  Gnm^j.— The  nirface  features  of  British  Guiana 
nuy  l>e  divtdnl  roughlv  into  four  rccions:  fint,  Ihe  alluvial  ««• 
iMMfd,  flat  and  b(.'low  the  level  at  hi|[h.water;  tccondly,  the  forcer 
bell.  Ewampy  along  the  ri\-crs  hut  riling  into  undulating  lands  and 
hitli  bct«-(cn  ihem,  thirdly,  the  Hvaoitahs  in  and  inbiid  of  the 
fomt  belt,  elevated  ublr-land*.  Eraa»<overcd  and  practically 
trei-lesa,  and  fourthlv,  the  mountain  ranges.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  colony,  from  ine  tourceof  its  two  largest  rivers.ihc  Corentyn 
and  Eurquibo,  u  a  rough  inclined  pkin,  uattine  ai  lonie  900  ft. 
above  sea-level  at  the  M>urce  of  the  Tukutu  in  the  west,  but  only 
tome  400  at  thai  of  the  Corentyn  in  the  west,  and  ■lopinR  dovn 

(;raduatly  to  the  low  alluvial  flats  about  3  ft.  below  bigh-wuer 
ine.  The  eastern  part  is  Eenerally  fareatrd:  the  western  ii  an 
almott  level  savannah.  witA  woodlands  akwg  iha  rivers  The 
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MCtbqn  portion  of  British  Guiana,  die  iTIIiiHljMijtiili  I  to 
already,  consists  of  a  Huviomarinc  deposit  eat^anijUbtd  (run 

25  m.  to  JO  m..  padually  rising  to  about  13  tL  UlOn  btth-watcT 
niark  and  ending  against  beds  oi  sandy  day,  tjw  residua  of  igDcou* 
rocks  decomposed  i»  situ,  whicli  form  an  extensive  undulating 
Kgion  rising  to  150  ft.  above  the  sea  and  stretching  bock  to  the 
forest-covci^  hiUs.  Roughly  parallel  to  the  T"«'"e  coast-tine  are 
narrow  reefs  of  sand  and  sea-sBelb,  which  ore  dune*  indicating  Ae 
trend  of  former  limits  of  the  sea,  and  still  farther  bacjc  are  the 
higher  "  t>and  hills,"  hilts  of  granite  or  diabase  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  coarse  white  sand  supcrini posed.  From  the  coasl'line  seawarda 
the  ocean  divpcns  very  gradually,  and  at  low  tide  cxtcntivc  flats 
tit  sand  and  of  mixed  clay  and  sand  (called  IwiiUy  "  caddy  ")  are 
left  bare,  these  flats  being  at  times  covered  widi  3  deposit  of  tliia 
ilrirt  mud. 

Two  great  parallel  mountain  tystcnu  cross  the  colony  from  W. 
to  E.,  the  greater  being  that  of  the  Pacaraima  and  Merumf  Mts., 
and  the  leaeer  including  the  Kanuku  Mts.  (2000  ft.),  while  the 
Acar^i  Mti.,  a  densely- wooded  range  riung  to  3500  It.,  form  the 
•outhem  boundary  of  British  Guiana  and  the  watershed  between 
the  Efoequibo  and  the  Amazon.  Theac  mauntaiiu  rise  generally 
in  a  succession  of  terraces  and  brood  plateaus,  mth  steep  or  even 
•hc«r  sandstone  escarpments.  They  are  mostly  flat-topped,  arul 
their  averse  height,  is  about  isoo  it.  The  Pacaratma  Mta.,  how- 
ever, Koch  8635  ft.  at  Roraima,  and  the  1a(tcrremar|cable  mountain 
Am  at  a  perpeodicutar  wall  of  red  rock  1500  ft  la  height  apringing 
out  of  the  forest-dad  slopes  below  the  summit,  and  was  considered 
loBCGcaMbte  until  In  December  1884  Messrs  Im  Tbum  and  Perkins 
found  a  ledge  by  which  the  top  could  tie  reached.  The  summit  is 
a  taUe-Iana  some  13  sq.  m.  in  area.  Mt.  Kukenaam  is  of  similar 
■tiuctuR  and  also  rises  above  8^00  ft.  Other  conspicuous  summits 
(ibout  7000  ft.)  are  Iwalkarima,  Eluwirima,  Uutipu  and  VVaiaka- 
ptapii.  The  southern  portion  'of  the  Pacaraima  range  comprises 
rugged  hills  and  rock-strewn  valleys,  but  to  the  N.,  where  the  sand- 
stone assums  the  table-shaped  form,  there  are  dense  forests,  and 
the  scenery  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  Waterfalls  frequently 
descend  tne  cliffs  from  a  n^t  height  (nearly  3000  ft.  sheer  at 
Roraima  and  Kukenaam).  The  sandstone  formatbn  can  be  traced 
from  the  northern  Pacaraima  range  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Corentyn 
ti^  theS-E,  It  is  traversed  in  places  bv  dikes  and  ults  of  diabase  or 
-doltfite,  while  bosses  of  more  or  less  altered  gabbro  rise  through  it. 
The  surface  oif  a  large  ixirt  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  gneiss,  and 
of  gneissose  granite,  which  is  seen  in  large  water-worn  bosses  in  the 
river  beds.  Intrusive  granite  is  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence; 
where  found,  it  gives  rise  to  lon^  low  rolls  of  hilly  country  and  to 
cataracts  in  the  rivers.  Extensive  areas  of  the  country  consist  of 
quarti-poTphyry,  porphyrites  and  lelstone,  and  of  more  or  less 
schistose  rocks  derived  from  them.  These  rocks  are  closely  con- 
■Mcted  with  the  garissosc  granite*  and  gneiss,  and  there  are  reason* 
for  believing  that  the  latter  are  the  deep-seated  oortions  of  them 
and  are  only  visible  where  they  have  been  exposed  by  denudation. 
Loi^  ranns  of  hills,  varying  m  elevation  from  a  few  hundreds  to 
fromaooolt.  tOJOOO  ft.,  traverse  the  plains  of  the  gneissose  districts. 
Tlxae  are  caused  either  by  old  intrusions  of  diabase  and  gabbro 
which  have  undcnconc  modifications,  or  by  bter  ones  oTdolcritc. 
These  ranges  are  at  huh  importance,  as  the  rocks  comprUng  them 
are  the  main  source  olgold  in  British  Guiana. 

RiBtri. — The  principal  phyMcal  features  of  British  Guiana  are 
its  rivers  and  their  branches,  which  form  one  vast  network  of 
waterways  all  over  it,  and  are  the  princinil,  indeed  practically  the 
only,  hiahways  inland  from  the  coast.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Wami,  the  Easequibo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Maiaruni  and  Cuyuni, 
the  [>emtrara,  the  Berbice  and  the  Corentyn.  The  Essequlbo 
rises  in  the  Acarai  Mts.,  in  o*  41'  N.  and  about  850  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  flows  northwards  for  about  600  hl  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean  by  v>  estuary  iworly  is  m.  in  width.  In  this 
estuary  are  several  targe  and  fertile- islands,  on  four  of  which  sugar 
used  to  be  grown.  Now  but  one.  Wakenaam,  can  boast  of  a  factory. 
The  Essequibo  can  be  entered  only  by  craft  drawing  less  than 
30  ft.  and  is  na^gable  for  these  vessel*  for  not  more  than  50  m„ 
its  subicquent  courv  upward*  being  frequently  brolEen  by  cataracts 
and  ra[»ds.  Some  7  m.  beUnr  the  first  seiie*  of  lai^s  It  is  joined 
by  the  Mazaruni,  itself  joined  by  the  Cuyuni  some  4  m.  farther  up. 
It  lu*a  rentarkabtc course  from  its  source  in  the  Merumc  Mountains, 
about  3400  ft-  above  the  sea.  ft  flows  first  south,  then  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  finally  south-east  to  within  30  m.  of  it*  own  source, 
formins  many  line  fall^and  its  course  thereafter  is  still  very  tort i:^!^. 
In  4' f(-  and  58"  W.,  the  Essequibo  is  joiticd  by  the  Rupuniini, 
which,  rtung  in  a  savannah  at  the  foot  oftbi^  KarAwaimcnto  Mis , 
has  a  northerl]^  and  easterly  course  of  fullv  .-ix)  m.  In  3*J7 
tlie  Awaiiciira  |oiiu  the  RufMinuni,  and  by  tlil~  iiibutary  the  Pirara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Aroozoni  may  be  rcachcil.— ,in  example  of  the 
interesting  series  of  itabas  conncctine  nearly  .11  S,  Amcricin  rivers 
with  one  another.  Another  large  tributary  ilic  Flsfrcnuibo  is  tlie 
Potaro,  on  which,  at  II30  ft.  abow  sea-lev,l  .iiiJ  in  5°  8'  N.  and 

e"  19' W.,  is  the  celebrated  Kaieteur  fall,  diiLovcri  d  in  iH70by  Mr 
Barrington  Brown  while  engaged  on  a  g.-olui^ii  jl  huri  ey.  This 
(all  is  pfoduccd  by  the  river  flowing  from  a  tableland  of  sandstone 
and  oHiglomerate  into  a  deep  valley  833  ft,  bdow.  For  tfef  bit 
741  ft.  tia  waw  fan*  a*  a  pcipewdiciitor  coIubm,  llMce  aga'AOjcig 


cataract  to  tte  sfW  readi  below.  The  river  200  yds.  above  the  fall 
is  about  400  ft.  wide,  while  the  actual  waterway  of  the  fall  itself 
varies  from  I30  ft.  in  dry  weather  to  oeariy  400  ft.  in  rainy  seasons. 
The  Kaieteur,  whi^  it  took  Mr  Brown  a  fortnight  to  reach  from 
the  coast,  can  dow  be  reached  on  the  fifth  day  from  Georgetown. 
Among  other  conndetable  tributaries  of  the  Easequibo  are  the 
Siparuni.  Btmro-Burro,  Rewa,  Kuyuwini  and  l^Mi-KndiL  The 
Oemetara  river,  the  head*wateis  of  which  are  known  only  to  Indlao^ 
rises  probably  near  5*  N.,  and  after  a  wincUng  northeriy  coarse  of 
some  300  to.  enters  the  oct^an  in  6*  50'  N.  and  58*  30'  W.  A  bar 
of  mud  and  sand  pn-vi^nT^  the  entrance  of  vcnels  drawing  more 
than  10  ft.  The  river  is  From  it?  mouth,  which  n  nearly  3  la.  wide, 
navigable  for  ?o  m.  to  all  vessels  which  can  enter.  The  Berbice 
nver  rises  in  about  3*  40*  N.,  and  in  3°  53'  N.  \»  within  9  m.  of  the' 
EsMquibo.  Ac  ii^  mouth  it  is  about  3}  m.  wide,  and  b  navigable 
for  vessels  draw  ilil;  not  more  thnn  12  ft  for  ubout  105  m.  and  for 
vcswlsdrawing  nn;  idhw  ih.in  7  li.  fur  fully  T75  m.  Thence  upwards 
it  is  broken  by  m.-ii  oit:!riL:i'i.  Jhi  Cm],-  rrr.-k  joins  the  Berbice 
river  dose  to  thr  si  -1.  'I  ho  Cor,Tilyn  iW.  r  ri^ics  in  1*  48'  JO*  N.j 
about  140  m.  1.:.  lA  tlic  li'.-iiiuibn.  Honing  northwards  cntcra 
the  Atlantic  by  ;n  ,  -'n.irv  fj>!:iL-  i  [  m.  wi'k.  The  divide  between  its 
head-waters  and  \h'r-c  »f  --'n:  una  l.ii'1on,^lii<  in  the  Amason  system 
iaooly  aoaM4(y>  It.  in  <'1l'v.i[].>ii.  Ji  i>  n.,v  iii^ible  for  oboui  150  as., 
some  of  the  rcaciu::  Ltiiim  uf  gccat  wiJLli  Aiid  beauty.  The  uoper 
reaches  are  broken  by  a  series  of  great  cataracts,  some  of  which, 
until  the  discovery  of  Kaieteur,  wen  believed  to  be  the  grandest  is 
British  Goiaaa.  Among  other  river*  are  the  Ponertxin,  Monica 
and  BariM.  while  several  late*  strsaia*  or  creeks  f^  dincdv  ioto 
the  Atlantic,  the  largmt  being  the  Abaiy,  Mahaicoay  and  Manaicaa 
between  BcrMceandDeinerara,and  the  Boeradrie  between  Demerara 
and  EsMquibo.  The  colour  of  the  water  of  the  rivers  and  creeks 
is  in  gcacial  a  dark  brown,  taused  by  the  infusion  of  vegetable 
matter,  but  where  the  streains  run  for  a  long  distance  tbrougli 
savaunahs  th^  are  of  a  milky  colour. 

CtitiusU. — Tnc  climate  is,  as  tropical  countries  go.  not  unhealthy. 
Malarial  fevers  are  common  but  imventible:  and  phthi^  b  pre- 
valent, not  because  the  dimate  is  unsuitable  to  suffercn  from 
pulmonary  complaint^  but  because  of  tho  ignotance  of  the  coosmoa 
people  of  the  dcmcntory  principles  of  hygiene,  an  ignorance  whick 
the  state  is  endi-'avounng  to  lessen  by  incluaing  the  teaching  o( 
hyncne  in  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  schools.  The  temperature  is 
uniform  on  the  const  for  the  ten  months  from  October  to  July,  the 
regular  N.E:  trade  yinds  keeping  it  doirn  to' ao  average  of  80°  F. 
In  August  and  September  the  trades  die  away  and  the  beat  becomes 
oppressive.  In  tne  interior  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp.  Hurri- 
canes, indeed  even  strong  gales,  are  unknown;  a  tidal  wave  is  an 
impossibility;  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  coast  lands  renders 
earthquakes  practically  hanaless.  Occaaioiially  there  are  seveia 
drouBhth  and  the  nuns  arc  sometimes  unduly  prokraged,  but 
usually  the  year  is  dearly  divided  Into  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 
The  long  wet  season  begins  in  mid-April  and  lasts  until  mid-August. 
The  long  dry  aeasoa  is  from  September  to  the  last  week  in  November. 
l>eceBiber  and  January  constitute  the  short  rainy  season,  and 
Fdiruary  and  March  Uic  short  iliv  season.  The  rainfall  varies 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  colony;  on.  the  c6ast  it  averages 
about  80  In.  annually. 

Fton.—TtM  vegetation  Is  moat  luxuriant  and  its  growth  per* 
petuaL  Indigenous  trees  and  plants  abound  in  the  irtmosc  varMty. 
while*  many  exotics  have  rcadilv  adapted  thcmsdves  to  local  coni 
ditions..  Along  the  coast  is  a  belt  ol  courida  and  m:tngrove — the 
bark  of  the  latter  being  used  for  tannins — forming  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  Inroads  of  the  sea,  but  one  which — very  unwisely— ha*  becA 
in  parts  almost  ruined  to  allow  of  direct  drainage.  The  vast  forests 
afford  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  trf'  valuable  timbers;  grecn- 
hcart  and  mora,  largely  used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  whai  vea  and 
dock  and  lock  gates;  silvcrbally,  yielding  magnificent  planks  for  alt 
kinds  of  bosu;  and  cabinet  woods,  such  as  cedar  and  crabwood. 
There  may  be  seen  great  trees,  strugglina  for  life  one  with  tba 
other,  covered  with  orchids— some  of  great  beauty  and  v^ue— and 
draped  with  falling  lianas  and  vinos.  Giant  palms  fringe  the  river- 
banks  and  break  the  monotony  of  the  mass  of  smaller  foliage. 
Many  of  the  tieea  yield  gums,  oils  Olid  febrifuges,  the  bullet  tree 
being  bted  Mtensivoly  for  bolala,  a  ^m  used  largdy  in  die  luana  1 
facture  of  bdtinc.  Valuable  varieties  of  rubber  have  also  beea 
found  in  several  districts, and  Mnce  early  in  1905  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  experts  from  abroad.  On  the  coast  plantains,  bananas 
and  mangees  grow  readily  and  are  lai]gdy  escd  for  food,  while 
several  districts  ore  admirably  adapted^  to  the  growth  of  limes. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  star-apples,  granadiltas,  guavaa  are  among  the 
fruits;  Indian  com,  cassava,  yams,  eddoes.  tannias,  sweet  potatoes 
and  ochrocs  are  among  the  vegetables,  while  innumerable  varieties 
o(  peppera  are  grown  and  u*cd  in  hir<ge  quantities  by  all  daaaes. 
The  dainty  avocado  pear,  purple  and  greea.  gnM  reenily.  la  th« 
lagoons  and  trenches  many  varieties  of  watcr-Ulics  giDW  wildi  the 
largest  bcina  the  famous  victoria  rfgia. 

rauita. — Gubna  is  full  oS  wild  animals,  birds,  insects  and 
reptile*.  Among  the  wild  animals,  one  and  all  nocturnal,  are 
the  mipourrie  or  tapir,  manatee,  acouti  and  labba  (both  t»> 
celtent  eating),  sloth,  ant-eater.  armadiUo.  seveni  IdndB  of.ocert 
baboons,  monkeys  and  the  puma  and  jaguar.  The  last  la  seen 
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frcqucDtly  down  oa  the  coast,  attncted  Iran  the  farett  by  the 
cattle  gracing;  on  the  Front  and  back  iiuiura  hods  of  the  cMaiet. 
Among  the  birda  may  be  mentioned  the  cairion  crow  (an  invaluable 
tcaven^r),  vicisu  and  muscovy  ducks,  snipe,  teal,  plover,  pigeon, 
the  ubiquitous  Idakadee  or  qu'eA  iu.-  a  species  of  shrike — lib 
name  derived  from  fiis  shrill  —  (hi.'  ci^ury  and  the  tua-iwi, 
both  charming  whistlers.  Thi^iiO  are  Iciimd  un  the  ca.isi.  In  I  he 
lOTCSt  arc  mua'm  (partridge),  nuroudi  [wild  lurkey),  iht  Ijt.iulifill 
^ell-bird  with  nute  like  ,l  silver  gung.  the  qu.idrille  bird  wiih  iia 
tUDcflfl  oft-rcpeali'd  bjr.  griat  Hotki  u(  iii.icjrts  iind  pjrrul'-,  Jiid 
other  turds  of  pluinj|;e  ol  jlnioit  indr^cnti.iblL'  ri<  hnt-^s  .iiid  vjriLtV, 
Oa  the  coast  liie  ireniihes  and  t.iruU  art  full  iil  dlli^^itui  ,,  tail  tl« 
great  cayman  is  found  only  in  the  rivers  ol  the  inieriur,  .-Vmorg  (lie 
many  varietie*  of  snakca  are  huge  constricting  cjmoudu^,  di  .Hlly 
buthmatten.  labarrias  and  lattlcsnakra.  Among  oth^r  rLi'tilia 
aj%  the  two  large  lizards,  the  salumpcnta  (an  active  enemy  ol  tlie 
banHdoor  fowl),  and  the  iguana,  whcMe  flesh  when  cooked  rcscmLka 
tender  chicken.  The  rivers,  stream*  and  trenches  abound  uirli 
S4M,.eni^  apdshciiiuM,  tl)e  maouot  oS,%^  lut^r.oaiwiaed  being 

Gottrnmtnl  and  Adminislration. — Executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  governor,  who  is  advised  in  all  adminbtrative  matters  by 
•n  execuUve  council)  consisting  of  five  official  and  three  un- 
official memben  Dominated  by  the  crown.  Legislative  authority 
b  vested  in  the  Conrt  of  Policy,  consisting  of  the  governor,  wlui 
presides  and  without  whose  permission  no  legislation  can  be 
initiated,  seven  other  official  members  and  eight  elected  membets. 
Ibis  body  baf,  however,  no  financial  authoniy,  all  tantion  and 
«ipeiHlititK  bdng  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Cotut,  coniisting 
of  the  Court  of  P^icy  combined  with  Hx  finsndal  representatives. 
The  dected  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  and  the  financial 
TCpKKntativcs  are  elected  by  their  several  constituencies  for 
five  yean.  Qualification  for  the  Court  of  Policy  is  the  owner- 
ship, or  possession  under  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
of  eighty  acres  of  land,  of  which  at  least  forty  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  or  of  house  property  to  the  value  of  $7500.  A 
financial  rq>rescntative  must  be  similariy  qualified  or  be  in 
receipt  of  a  clear  income  of  not  less  than  £joo  per  annum. 
Ev«Y  male  b  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  who  0n  addition 
to  the  usual  formal  qualifications)  owns  (duiing  months  prior 
to  registration)  three  acres  of  bnd  in  cultivation  or  a  house  of 
the  annual  rental  or  value  of  £10;  or  is  a  secured  tenant  for 
not  less  than  tbree  years  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  or 
Sot  one  year  of  a  bouse  of  £40  rental;  or  baa  an  income  of  not 
less  than  £100  per  annum;  or  has  during  the  previous  twelve 
months  paid  3s.  4d.  in  direct  tajcation.  Residence  in  the 
electoral  district  for  six  months  prior  to  registration  is  coupled 
.with  the  last  two  alternative  qualifications.  Plural  voting  is 
legal  bnt  no  plumping  is  aUowed.  The  combined  conrt  is  by 
tliis  constilulioi),  which  was  granted  in  1891,  allowed  the  use 
of  all  revenues  due  to  the  crown  in  return  [or  a  civil  list  voted 
for  a  term  now  fixed  at  three  years.  English  is  the  official  and 
flonmon  language.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  orders- 
in-councO  and  local  statutes,  governs  actions  in  the  civil  courts, 
but  the  criminal  law  b  founded  on  that  of  England.  Magis- 
trates have  in  civil  cases  jurisdiction  up  to  £10,  while  an  appeal 
lies  from,  their  decisions  in  any  criminal  or  civil  case.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges, 
and  has  various  jurisdictions.  The  full  court,  consbting  of  the 
thoee  judges  or  any  two  of  them,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil 
matters,  but  an  B[q>eal  lies  to  His  Majesty  in  privy  council  in 
cases  involving  £500  and  upwanls.  A  single  judge  sits  in  in- 
solvency, in  actions  Involving  not  over  £520,  and  in  appeals  from 
magblmtes'  decisions.  The  appeal  full  court,  consbting  of 
three  judges,  sits  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  a  single  judge 
in  the  limited  dvQ,  appellate  and  insolvency  courts.  Criminal 
courts  are  held  four  tiroes  a  year  in  each  county,  a  single  Judge 
presiding  in  each  court.  A  court  of  crown  cases  reserved  b 
formed  by  the  three  judges,  of  whom  two  form  a  quorum  pro- 
vided the  dnef-jmticc  b  one  of  the  two.  There  are  no  imperial 
troops  now  stationed  in  British  Guiana,  but  there  b  a  semi- 
soilitary  police  force,  a.  small  militia  and  two  companies  of 
mlunteets.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Churdi  of  Scotland 
are  both  cstablisbed,  and  grantt-ia-aid  arc  abo  given  to  the 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  now  each  amount  annually  to  aa 
average  of  a  little  over  £300,000.  About  one-half  of  the  revenue  a 
produced  by  import  dutie^  and  about  £90.000  by  excise.  The 
public  dAt  on  the  jist  of  March  1905  stood  at  £989,fixa 

Tbe  system  ol  pnmary  education  b  denominational  artd  is  niaialy 
supported  from  the  g;enerat  revenue.  During  1904-1905,313  sclMMb 
received  grants-in-aid  amouotinc  to  £13,300,  the  average  cost  per 
scholar  being  a  little  over  £1.  These  grants  are  calculated  on  the 
results  of  examinations  held  aonuaily,  an  allowance  varying  froa 
41.  4ld.  to  IS.  ofd.  being  made  (or  each  pass  in  readtt^  writiK 
arithraetk,  xhool-gardcn  work,  nature  study,  singing  and  dfiB, 
English,  geography,  elementary  hygiene  and  sewing.  Secondary 
education  »  provided  in  Georgetown  at  some  private  establishmentt, 
and  for  boys  at  Queen'*  College,  an  undenominational  govemmeot 
inilitution  where  the  course  □Hnstruclion  is  tbe  same  as  at  a  public 
school  in  England,  and  the  boys  are  prepared  for  the  CaiTibridce 
local  examinations,  on  the  result  of  which  annually  depend  the 
Guiana  seholarship-^pen  to  boytand  eir1s,and  carrying  a'utii^-cnity 
or  profesuonal  traimng  in  England— and  two  scholarships  at 
Queen's  College. 

Indtutritt  atld  Trade. — At  the  end  of  the  thiid  decade  of  the 
19th  century  the  principal  exports  were  sugar,  rum,  raotasacs,  cottoa 
and  coffee.  In  183a,  9,500,000  lb  of  coffee  were  sent  abroad,  but 
after  the  emancipation  Si  the  slaves  it  almost  ceased  as  an  export, 
and  the  little  tl»t  »  now  grown  b  practically  entirely' consumed 
in  the  colony.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  ceased  in  1844,  and,  but 
fora  short  revival  during  the  American  civil  war,  has  never  prospered 
since.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  resuscitate  its  growth,  but  the 
experiments  of  the  Board  of  iUprfcuhun  have  only  shown  that  Sea 
Island  cotton  b  not  adaptatile  to  local  conditions,  and  that  no 
other  known  variety  can  as  yet  be  recommended.  To-day  the 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  molascuit— a  cattle  food 
made  froqi  motasses— gold,  timber,  balata',  shingles  and  cattle. 
The  annual  value  <A  the  total  exports  U  just  under  £1,000,000,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  go  to  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions. 
The  cultivation  of  rice  has  mode  crcat  strides  in  recent  years,  and, 
'where  difficulties  o(  drainage  and  irrigatioa  can  be  economically 
overcome,  promises  to  increase  rapidly.  In  1S73,  31,000,000  lb  ol 
rice  were  imported,  whereas  in  1904-1903,  the  quantity  imponcd 
having  fallen  to  so.soo.ooo  lb,  there  were  over  iS.ooo  acres  under 
rice  cultivation,  and  exportation,  principally  to  the  British  Wea 
Indies,  had  commenced.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  its 
manufacture  into  sugaf  and  its  by-products,  still  remains,  in  ^te 
of  numerous  fluctuations,  the  staple  industry.  The  (vovision  of  a 
trustworthy  labour  supply  for  the  estates  is  of  great  impOrUnce, 
and  local  scarcity  has  made  it  necessary  since  1840  to  import  it 
under  a  ^stem  of  indenture.  In  that  year  and  until  1867,  liberated 
Africans  were  brought  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana,  Serra  Leone 
and  St  Helena,  and  in  1845  systematic  imm^tion  from  India 
commenced  and  has  since  been  carried  on  annually^-eave  in  1849- 
1850.  In  1853  immigration  from  China  was  tried,  and  was  carried 
on  by  the  government  from  18^9  to  1B66,  when  it  ceased  owing  u 
a  convention  arranged  at  Peking,  slipuUting  tliat  all  immigrants 
should  on  the  cxtury  of  their  term  of  indenture  be  entitled  to  be  snit 
back  at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  a  Ibbilicy  It  could  not  afford  to 
incur.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  supervision  and  kindred  expenses, 
and  conscqucnily  of  the  cane  and  its  maniifdcture  into  sugar,  the 
policy  of  centralization  has  been  universally  adoptcdi  and  forty-six 
estates  now  produce  as  much  su^ar  as  tbree  times  that  Dumber  did 
in  1875.  Durinc  recent  years  Canada  has  come  forward  as  a  laizc 
buyer  of  Gubna  s  sugar,  and  tn  1904-1905  the  same  amount  went 
there  as  to  the  United  States,  in  each  case  over  44,000  tons,  wfaere^ 
in  1901-1902  ihe  United  Stales  took  85,000  tons  and  Canada  under 
8000  tons.  Practically  all  the  rum  and  molascuit  go  to  England, 
and  the  molasses  to  Holland  and  Portuguese  possessions.  The  lands 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  river  banks  up  to  the  sand  hills  are  of  marked 
lenility,  and  can  produce  almost  any  tropical  vegetable  or  fiMit. 
Cultivation,  however,  cave  on  the  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  estates, 
and  by  a  few  exceptional  small  farmers,  is  carried  on  in  a  haphasard 
and  half-hearted  manner^  and  the  problem  of  agricultural  develop 
ment  is  one  of  great  dimcutty  for  the  government.  Much  of  tne 
privately-owned  land  b  not  bcneficblly  occupied,  and  in  many  cases 
It  is  not  possible  even  to  learn  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  though  there 
are  vast  tracts  ol  uncultivated  crown  land  whm  a  Urge  lana  or  a 
small  homestead  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  acquired,  tM  difliicidtiea 
involved  in  clearing,  draining,  and  in  some  cases  o(  protecting  it  by 
dams,  are  ^hibitive  to  all  bat  the  exceptionally  determined. 

Prospecting  for  gold  began  in  1B80,  and  from  1884  to  iS93-tt9t 
the  output,  chiefly  from  alluvial  workings,  increased  from  93a  ot- 
to ncariy  txo.ooo  ox.  annually.  The  industry  then  received  a  serious 
check  by  the  failure  tA  several  mines,  and  lor  ncariy  a  decade  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  small  tributor,  known  locally  as 
a  pork-knocker.  There  has  been  some  revival,  chiefly  due  to  foreign 
enterprise.  At  Omai  on  the  Essequibo  river  a  German  ayndicstc 
worked  a  large  concession  on  the  hydraulic  procesa  of  placer  mining 
with  considerable  socceas,  and  more  recently  took  to  dred^ogjoe 
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dats.  In  the  Purun!  (a  tribuUrv  of  the  Mauruai)  American  capitt- 
liils.  norkiLiy  tht^  I'tieri'  mine,  njvc  f.-l  jbli-liLi]  thtir  workings  t'l  a 
cori~i(!tMii]L'  di-pth,  i>i>ides  conslructin;;  a  ro.icl,  60  m.  in  Irn^th, 
from  K.irt.ibo  (luirit ,  at  the  fonfliicncc  of  ihi'  Giiyiini  aii'i  M.i/aruni, 
to  ihc  PuriMii  rivi-r  i)pp'.^m.>  tlio  mitip.  An  ILnf;!;  -li  -vrnluMif  't.irttd 
drcd^iiij;  in  iho  Cun.iw.iriM-.k.  ,1  trilmt.iry  oi  iho  K 1 1 uii ..).  l"he 
principal  eald  di.striLts  aru  on  the  Lsiicqijibo  and  its  itibutarics — 
the  dud  being  tho  Cuyuni,  Maz.iruni,  Potaro  sod  Conawarook— 
■ind  on  the  Barima.  D.irama  and  Waini  riwn  Jb  IM  OMth-iKK 
<H«rfCt.  Tttere  have  been  Emallcr  iroryaCBtaoK^llMUixcsEriil, 
in  the  Demerara  and  Berbice  nven> 

Diamond*  and  other  precious  itonet  bavc  been  uninii  in  ^imll 
quantities,  and  unce  I900  efforts  have  been  made  to  extcnil  the 
output,  nearly  11,000  carats  weight  of  diamondi  bc!n|;  exported  in 
1904.  But  ihODgh  the  anull  stonei  found  were  of  good  water,  the 
COM  tnmport  to  the  diamond  fields,  on  the  Mazaruni  river,  wu 
^MVXtiSM, After  1904  the  industry  declined.  Laws  dealing  with 
SmUh6|0(1Cious  slono^  panerrl  in  iSSo,  1SS6  and  1887,  and  rcgula- 
SmuflBm,  were  codified  In  itjoi  and  amended  in  1905. 

Timber  h  cut.  and  balata  and  rubber  collected,  leoai  crown  lands 
by  UcencM  iiAied  from  the  department  ot  LMda  and  Mines.  Wood- 
cuttinf,  we  on  concesuoM  held  by  a  local  company  owning  an 
u_p-counti7  line  of  railway  connecting  the  Demerara  and  Essequlbo 
nvers,  i*  limited  to  those  parts  of  the  forest  which  arc  close  to  the 
knrer  ■tretchef  of  the  river*  and  creeks,  the  overiaijd  hkuloge  of 
the  heavy  log*  being  both  diflknlt  aod  co*tly.  while  iraiuport 
through  tne  upper  reacbe*  of  the  rivers  i*  impossible  on  account  of 
the  many  cataract*  and  rapids.  The  average  annual  value  of  im- 
ports i*jtt.soo,ooo,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  from  Great  Britain 
■ad  Bntith  poMestioa*.  Of  the  vessel*  trading  with  the  cdony, 
nort  «fe  uader  the  Briti*h  flif,  Un  remaiMlcr  biiiig  priadpwy 
Acnvricvi  and  Noovcgian* 

The  money  of  account  h  doftan  and  cents,  bat,  with  the  exception 
M  tbc  notes  of  the  two  local  banks,  the  currency  n  British  sterling. 
The  vdt  «l  land  muore  b  tbc  Rhynland  rood,  roughly  equal  to 
13  ft.  4  in.  A  Rkynland  acre  contain*  joo  square  noMs. 

/■bad  CammtaufOlion.  &c.— The  public  roada  extend  along  the 
coast  from  the  Corentyn  river  to  some  30  m.  N.  of  the  Essequibo 
piouth  on  the  Aroabisc!  coast,  and  for  a  short  dittance  up  each  of 
(he  principal  riven  and  creeks  entering  the  Ka  between  these 
points.  A  Kne  of  railway  6oi  m.  in  length  runs  fron  Georgetown 
to  Rosignol  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Berbice  river  opposite  New 
Amiteraam:  and  another  line  tj  m.  long  starts  from  Vrced-cn-hoop, 
pn  the  left  bank  of  the  Demerara  river  opposite  Georgetown,  and 
l^ns  to  Greenwich  Park  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Essequibo  river 
•ome  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  A  lignt  railway,  metre  (»uge,  iS}  m. 
in  length,  connect*  Wismar  fon  the  left  bank  of  the  Demerara 
liver  some  70  m.  from  it*  moutn)  with  Rochstone  (on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Eisequitxi,  and  above  the  nrst  )eriesof  aataracts  in  that  river). 
Steamers  run  daily  to  and  from  Georntown  and  Wismar,  and 
launches  to  and  from  Rockstone  and  Tumatumari  Fall  on  the 
Potato,  and  ail  expeditions  for  the  goldficlds  of  the  Essequibo  and 
its  Iribuiarlci  above  Rockstone  travel  by  this  route.  Another 
fttcarocr  goes  twice  a  week  to  Bartica  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Msiarani,  and  another  weekly  to  Mt.  Evcrard  on 
the  Barima,  from  which  termini  expeditions  start  to  the  other 
gold  and  diamond  fieldal  Stcaoien  aba  nin  ffom  Gcoisetown  to 
New  AiBsteniam  and  up  the  Berbice  river  for  about  100  m.  Above 
the  termini  of  these  steamer  routes  all  travelling  is  done  iii  kccllcss 
iWiliniir.  propelled  by  paddlcrs  ami  steered  when  coming  through 
the  rapids  at  both  bow  and  stem  by  certificated  bowmen  and 
Bteersmen.  Owins  to  the  extreme  daneers  of  this  inland  travelling, 
■tringent  (cgulationi  have  beea  framed  as  to  the  loading  of  boatiy. 
■upply  of  ropes  and  qualifications  of  men  in  charge,  and  the  shooting 
of  certain  falls  b  prohflrited.  Voyages  up^ountry  are  of  necesaity 
•low,  but  the  return  journey  b  made  with  comiiaratively  grmt 
noidityi  dinanccB  laboriously  covered  on  the  up-trip  in  thiee  days 
jmng  oone  easily  in  seven  hours  when  comina  back. 

From  England  British  Guiana  is  reached  In  sixteen  days  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,and  in  nineteen 
days  by  those  of  the  direct  Kne  from  London  and  Glasgow.  There 
are  also  regidar  servfcet  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  France 
and  Holland- 

Hiitory.~V/htn  taiten  over  In  1803  the  prospects  of  three 
Britbh  colonies  were  by  no  meatn  promising,  and  during  the 
next  decade  the  ntuation  became  very- critical.  Qwing  to  the 
bicreased  output  of  sugar  by  conquered  Dutch  and  French 
colonies  the  English  market  was  glutted  and  the  markets  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  wert  not  available,  Bonaparte  having 
closed  the  ports.  The  years  1811  and  1811  were  peculiarly 
disaatrous,  eipeci^y  to  these  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
ngar,  and  at  a  pabUc  meeting  hdd  in  Georgetown  early  in  the 
latter  year  It  was  stated  that  the  produce  of  the  colony  ordinarily 
worth  £t,86o,ooo  had  on  account  of  deteriorated  value  decreased 
by  fuBy  one-thlid.  At  this  meeting  it  was  mohred  to  petition 
the  faiqiaU  puBnwat  to  allow  the  iatcfchaafc  of  prodace 


Willi  the  United  States;  k  idsobttkn  which  was  unfortunate 
rendered  abottive  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Eoglaad  and 
the  States  la  i8i>,  the  .Uade  of  British  Guiarta  being  iniuad 
acttiaUy  harried  by  American  privateen.  Iq  his  addma  to 
the  Combined  Court  on  the  loth  of  October  iSia  the  govcnnr 
(Geoetal  Carmicfaaei)  suted  that  a  vessel  with  government 
stores  had  been  captured  by  an  American  privaieer,  and  la 
February  1S13  the  imperial  government  sent  H.M.S."  Peacock" 
to  protect  the  coosL  On  tlie  93rd  of  that  month  in  cruising 
along  the  east  coast  of  Demerara  the  "  Peacock  "  .met  the 
American .  privateer  "  Hornet,"  and  though,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  in  wWch  Captain  Feake,  R.N.,  was  killed,  the  EngUik 
shipwaamnkwithnearly  allhcr  dew,  tbe  colony  did  not  suffier 
from  any  further  deprnlations.  In  the  following  years  new' 
of  the  agitation  in  England  in  favour  of  emancipation  gradually 
became  kaown  to  tl>e  slaves  and  caused  consideiable  unrcM 
among  tben,  ciilminatiag  in  iSas  in  a  aerioua  ouUneak  on  the 
estaUa  on  the  out  coast  of  Demerara.  Negroes,  demanding 
tbcir  freedoin,  attacked  the  houses  of  sevetai  managen,  and 
although  at  most  points  these  attacks  were  repubed  with  but 
little  loss.oD  either  side,  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  neccfr 
•itate  the  calling  out  of  the  military.  Tbe  tingleadea  wen 
arrested  and  promptly  and  vigorously  dealt  with,  while  a  spedai 
oourt-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  it  was  alleged  bad  fostered 
the  tbiaf!  by  his  tcachmgs  to  the  slave  congregatim  at  hia 
dupel  in  Le  Remouveafr.  Ths  tiial  was  stigmaiiaed  as  unfair 
by  the  missionary  party  in  Eigland,  but  on  the  wbote  appeata 
to  have  been  conducted  decently  by  an  undoubtedly  unbiassed 
court.  It  b  difficult  now  to  form  any  very  definite  conclusion. 
Mr  Smith  certainly  had  great  influence  over  tbe  slaves,  and 
whUe  his  teaching  prior  to  the  outbreak  was  at  least  ill-advised, 
he  made  no  efforts  while  tbe  dittuibances  were  goinc  on  to  use 
bb  influence  on  the  side  of  Uw  and  onler;  iodeed  all  he  could 
aay  In  hb  own  defence  was  that  he  was  igooiant  of  what  was 
going  on,  a  statement  it  is  impoaiible  to  believe  to  have  been 
■triclly  waradoua.  He  was  found  guilty  and  seatanced  lo  be 
hanged.  It  b  obrlouB  that  it  was  never  intended  to  carry  out 
thb  sentence,  and  on  the  sgth  of  November  the  governor  an- 
nounced that  be  felt  it  imperative  on  turn  lo  transmit  thefindinp 
of  the  court  for  Hb  Majesty's  consideration.  The  qucslioo  of 
Smith's  guHt  or  innocence  created  a  gitat  deal  of  feeling  in 
England,  the  anti-slavery  and  missionary  societies  making  ft 
a  basb  for  Increased  agitation  in  favour  of  the  slaves;  but 
the  imperial  govHnment  evidently  agreed  with  tbe  colonial 
executive  in  holding  that  he  could  not  be  exonerated  of  grave 
:  re^MXisibllity,  aa  the  order  of  the  king  waa  that  while  the  sentence 
'  of  death  was  mnltted  Mr  Sndth  was  to  be  dlsmismd  from  the 
colony  and  to  enter  iaio  a  reoogniunce  in  £1000  nttt  to  return 
to  Briti^  Guiana  or  to  reside  in  any  other  West  Indian  colony. 
This  order  reached  Georgetown  in  April  iS34>  but  Mt  Smith 
had  diod  in  tbe  dtr  fall  on  the  6th  of  Felnuaiy  of  a  pul- 
monary rtuHfUmhtt  from  whicb  he  had  been  sufferteg  for  some 
time. 

Sir  Benjamin  d'Uibon  was  governor  from  April  1S34  to  Hay 
1833,  tbe  principal  event  of  hb  adminbtmtion  being  the  con- 
solidation in  1831  of  the  three  colonies  into  one  colony  divided 
.  int6tliteeooantica,BerUce,Dcmenmand  Essequibo. 

Coventor  d'Utton  was  succeeded  in  June  1833  by  Sir  James 
Carmichael  Smyth,  who  began  hb  adminbtration  by  a  pro- 
damatitm  to  tbe  riavcs  stating  that  while  tbe  king  intended  to 
improve  their  condition,  tbe  detaib  of  hb  pUns  were  not  as  yet 
completed,  and  warning  them  against  impatieace  or  insub- 
ordination. When  the  resohitlons  foreshadowing  emancipation, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  latb  of  June  1833, 
reached  the  colony,  tbe  plan  ten,  to  whom  the  governor's  pro- 
damatlon  had  been  most  distasteful,  were  thunderstruck  aad 
even  the  govermnent  was  surprised.  Natvrally  the  slaves  were 
wildly  juMlant.  Emandpation  brought  troublous  tiroes  tbnngh 
which  the  governor  steered  the  colony  with  great  tact  and  firm> 
nesa,  seiioiis  troubles  being  nipped  in  the  bud  solely  by  hb  gieM 
ptmml&tft  nod  tbe  stibeeviettt  eenOicu  with  the  ^ipveiilkil 
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rreqiKMly  down  on  the  caut.  tttnctt 
cattle  KTAiinK  on  the  front  and  back  p 
AmoflK  the  bird*  may  be  mentwned  thi 
•cavcngi-'r},  vicisN  and  imiicavy  duel 
the  ubiijuitous  Icitkadec  or  amtU  gu  - 
Damu  duriwd  from  hli  thrill  call—' 
bolh  charminK  whiillers.    Tbc»c  arc  • 
/orcst  arc  maim  (partridge),  mxza\: 
bcU-tritd  with  note  like  a  lilvcr  s< ' 
tuiKfut  olt-repi-ated  bar.  great  By 
other  tiirdii  of  plunuBe  of  almott  ii;- 
On  thi-  coast  the  irenchc*  and  car 
peat  cayman  ii  found  only  in  the  : 
many  varieties  of  snakes  are  hu> 
bushmasteri,  liUirri-u  and  rat' 
are  the  two  tartic  liziirdi,  the  u  - 
barn-door  fowl),  and  ihu  iguam. 
tender  chicken.  The  rivers, 
fiibc*,  crabi  and  »hrimpi,  the  .1 
enomiaut.  running  into  torn  «■ 
curric«  aiKl  the  blacks  in  their  ' 

Catenment  and  Adminht 
{n  a  governor,  who  is  advi; 
u  executive  council,  con>- 
official  memben  nomiaatcil 
is  vested  in  the  Court  of  V 
presides  and  without  wh 
initialed,  seven  other  olTici 
This  body  has,  however, 
expenditure  being  dealt  i 
of  the  Court  of  IVilicy  co: 
The  elected  members  « 
representatives  arc  ele 
Ave  yean.  Qualifica(i> 
ship,  or  possrssion  uml 
of  eighty  acres  of  lanr 
cultivation,  or  of  h" 
Ananrial  repriscntati 
rercipl  of  a  dr^ar  in. 
E^'ery  male  iicntitlLi 
to  the  usual  formal  <i 
to  regislraiion)  thrw 
the  annual  rental  or 
not  lc!u  than  three 
for  one  year  of  a  he 
less  than  ^100  per  . 
monilis  paid  £4,  3$ 
clcrlcir.it  ili^trict  for 
with  the  l.tst  two  . 
h-'K^l  but  no  [tlum|i 
this  constitulior),  w 
of  all  ruvi;nue>  due 
for  a  term  now  fiw 
rommon  Ui!guftKi-'> 
in-rouniil  and  l>iral 
but  the  Lriniinal  L 
trales  have  in  civil 
lie^  from  llivir  dci 
supreme  court  ron; 
and  liaj  varluu.i  ju^ 
thive  judgo  or  an> 
mnilm,  but  an  ap. 
rs-n  involving  £;c 
solvency,  in  Oklion^ 
magisira  ((.'»'  th-cisi- 
thrf^  judges,  ills  to 
in  the  limited  rivil, 
courts  ate  held  foui 
presiding  in  each  ' 
f'lntHil  liy  the  thre^ 
vidi-.l  ihL'  (■hiff-ju-*! 
triKips  now  slalior 
military  |wUce  fui 
Tolunicers.   The  C 
srt  boik  artafcUsht 
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.    ;-  ; -'i'.^h  Venezuela  to  Caracas, 

:  ijj-.Ter  to  Trinirfad.  For 

.    ^     -   ■  -   .:3d  was  ei'entually  paid 

.   ,..ii:.on  as  to  the  boumlaty— 

_    -    -  «ve— was  passed  out  of  the 

c      ^.'^uu  of  the  arbitration  utidcr 

-.   •  :        vere  marked  by  serious  dis- 
..>.  "x  a  ksscr  degree  on  the  east 
---invur.  Onihc iQihof  Nowmber 
.-.  K-i.  oa  the  «har\'cs  id  CtorKclown 
^-       .arge  crowds  invaded  the  principal 
-       men  wilhng  to  «-ork  to  de»st  and 
■  -.huse  who  opposed  them.    By  iLc 
.  ^.'uvembcr  ihcy  liad  got  so  far  out  of 
leading  of  the  Riot  Act  aitd  a  pro- 
rrmr  iSir  Y.  At.  Hodgson)  forbidding  all 
:  sLrning  of  the  ist  of  December  serioui 
•.i        at  Kuimvcit,  a  sugar  estate  dircLily 
tn.  where  the  cane-cutters  hud  suddinly 
uv.  ind  the  police  wi-re  compelled  10  fire  on 
.  «  -:e  jn<i  woundiug  oihcra.   AH  through  that 
.  ■ur:s  of  the  city  assaulted  any  white  Jnan  ilicy 
.    ..  -  livaded  and  windoHi  smashed,  and  on  {\ko 
'       w  police  had  to  fire.    At  night  torrential  rains 
:o  sheher,  and  enabled  the  police  to  get  rest, 
*.\-\f^  taken  by  (nckcts  of  militiamen  and  special 
.    .'H  Saturday,  the  ;nd  of  December,  the  police  had 
■  ■EC  hand,  and  the  arrival  that  night  of  H.M.S. 
;iid  on  Sunday  of  II. M.S.    "  Diamond  "  gave  the 
.  .gmplcte  control  of  the  situation.  Threatened 
>  .1  :ne  susar  estates  on  the  west  bank  were  suppressed 
ivJtpt  action  of  the  governor,  and  the  arrest  of  large 
4  the  rioters  and  their  immediate  trial  by  special 
■  y.  ted  ihoroufih  order. 

.  — Six-  k.ileijih's  foTojiri  jiir  the  Diirerrry  of  Cui^na 

:.  t'llakliiw"  Hrics);  Laurtin.u  Ki-yini*'  Rtlnli.'a  at 
1.  ''.•jn:fe  li>  tiuiiiaa  C^tprt),  ("  )i.ikluyt  "  htrief.) ;  Sir  R.  11. 
■  .•>.i^!i.  Pfiiripiion  of  aritiik  Cuijna  (Loniiun,  1S40];  C. 
..  .1,  ll'^HdrringtimSoulkAuurita,  iSij-iSsj  (l^nilun,  IK^K); 
.  b'tjv,  tiitlury  of  Brititk  Cr'uidHO  (Geor^t'town,  Ifi91-if94); 
.  '.''jf.ivn,  Uiitorj  ^  Briliik  Guiiina  (London,  ilis?]:  J-  w. 
.%.ij.ii  \\helham,  Xflfdima  and  Brtlish  Cuiana  (London,  1^79); 

■  '         UiilorUiilGrfipaphy  of  PtiliihCiiloniesiV.V. imJ\wTi, 
I. n.  :'ic  tndiitHi  ef  tiuiiixa  (Ijimlcm,  Briliih  Guiima 

■  I  .'>v  it ■rb:i'tuwn,  19DG) ;  C.  D.  liayley.  Handbook  of  Ktiliik 
....  J  ktltormluwn.  1909),  (A.  U.*J 

\\  ni  n'ii  Oti.iNA,  or  Surinam,  has  an  area  of  about  S7,ooo 
ni.    Ilrilisi)  Gubna  bounds  it  on  the  west  and  French  on 
v        illie  long  unsvttk-d  question  of  the  Fronch 
.v..>uljty  is  de.iU  with   in  section  III.,  FiiE\cH  obImmm. 

u\  0.  The  v.triou.i  peoples  inhabiting  Surinam  are 
I'  .iiiliuli-d  nrcorJini;  10  the  soil  and  the  produris.  The  Indians 
^v'tikli«,  Arawaks,  W'arrous)  live  on  the  savannahs,  or  on  the 
upivi  NiiLirie,  (upiienamc  and  Maruni,  far  from  the  plaiita- 
lumi.  lulliv.iling  their  fields  of  manioc  or  cassava,  nnd  fur  the 
t,  .1  liviriK  I'y  fishing  and  hunting.  They  number  alwut  3000. 
I  111'  liiish  iii't^riH't  (.M.irrons)  dwell  bt  tween  3°  and  4°  N,,  near 
till'  i'  h-.  jiid  cilarni'lii.  Tlit-y  are  eslimalrd  at  10,000,  and  are 
i'ii>|. III. I'll  ill  the  ir.iiiKporl  of  men  and  goods  to  the  goldGclds, 
■  III'  ii.i\i,'..iii><ii  if  I  he  rivers  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
li.iii  .j-i'ii  I'l  wihhI  to  I'arjmariiw  and  the  plantations.  They 
■Ml'  tlx  il<  .M'liil.iiit'i  id  runaway  slaves,  and  l>erore  mib^ionaries 
h,id  wi'iLril  .imiiiig  (hem  iheir  (i.-iK^mism  retained  curious  traces 
III  tlnii  fiiiUH'r  niniiexiiin  with  Chri.stianity.  Their  chief  god 
w.i.  (ri.tii  (i.iilii  (KMnd  god).  his  uifc  .Maria,  and  bis  sun  Jesi 
ki  I  ^  ■iii.iii'i  miniir  dl■itiL-^  were  also  worshipped,  Anipuka  the 
l.ii.li  KihI,  I'xiii  ilii-  M.iliT-pid,  lie.  Their  language  m.is  ba-4.-d 
nil  Ji  li.i-.laid  Ki>Kli«h.  Tiiitigled  with  many  Dutch,  Portuguese 
iiiiil  II  ilivr  I  Iriiu'iiis.  Thfir  chiefs  arc  called  (riimmiin  or  gi.tnd 
III. Ill,  I'll!  (Ill*  juiliiiiity  of  these  men,  and  the  ptculiarilies  ol 
l.iiii  ii.ii'<'  .iiid  ri'ligii'ii,  have  in  great  ine:Lsure  died  out  owing 

I  „!.  iti  iiiU'tioiitsr  with  the  Dutch  and  others.    The  iii- 

|„,i.,ij  I  ('.iiamdiilM  and  the  planlaUoDS  compriie  a  variety 
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«f  ncM,  npRsemcd  by  Chinese,  Javanese,  codlei  from  Indb 
mad  tbc  West  Indict,  negroes  and  about  looo  whites.  Of  non- 
Christiaii  imnignutta  there  us  about  teoo  Hihf^p"''^""  and 
la^ooo  Hindus;  ud  Jem  Dumber  about  laoo.  The  total 
population  was  givee  in  1907  as  84,103,  exclndve  of  Indians, 
ftc.,  in  the  fOresti.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  total  are  in  Para- 
maribo  and  ont-half  in  the  districta.  The  populatioa  liat  sbown 
a  tendenQr  to  novt  from  tlie  district*  to  tbc  tomi;  tium  in 
1853  ibnt  mc  6eoD  pmonfe  la  the  town  and  39,006  bt  the 
dbtricts. 

The  princiMl  settlements  have  been  made  in  the  lower  vaBeir 
of  the  Surinam,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Satumacta  on 
the  and  the  Ommewysem  the  £.  Hie  Surinam  is  the  chief 
of  a  mimber  of  large  riven  iridch  rise  In  the  Tumuc  Bumac 
range  <ff  the  low  hib  between  h  and  the  sea,  which  they  enter 
on  the  Dutch  seaboard,  t>etween  the  Corentyn  and  the  Uaront 
(Dutch  Carantijm  and  Uanwfjne),  which  fcnrm  tlie  boundaries 
irftli  Brltbh  and  French  territories  leqiectivdy;  Betwwa  the 
livn*  of  Dutch  Gniaui  tbete  aie  wnuiAablB  oom  '•^inr't 
avaUabte  during  tlie  floods  at  knt.  As  the  Bfamni  connwml* 
tiates  with  the  Cottica,  which  is  in  turn  a  tributary  <rf  the  Comme- 
wyne,  a  boat  can  pass  from  the  Marooi  lo  Paramatibo; 
thence  by  the  Sommelsdijk  canal  it  can  reach  tlw  Satamacca; 
and  horn  the  Saiaaiaeca  ft  cm  pwtcesd  Mp  the  Cappename,  and 
of  the  Nickerie  6Bd  Hs  way  to  the  Corentyn.  The 
rivers  are  not  navigable  inland  to  any  coneiderable  extent,  as 
their  couisei  are  interiupled  by  lapida.  The  interior  of  the 
country  OHuisU  tor  the  most  part  of  low  Ulb,  tboii^  w  eztreine 
haght  of  3800  ft  fi  known  la  the  Wilhdmlna  Kctte,  In  the 
west  of  the  cokmy,  about  5*  jc^  to  4*  N.  The  hinteriand  south 
of  this  latitude,  and  that  part  of  the  Tuaiuc  Htuoac  range  along 
which  the  Dutcli  frontier  runs,  are,  however,  practically  uaez- 
pkned.  lilw  the  other  tenitories  of  Guiana  tlie  Dutdi  colony 
ii  divided  phyricaSy  Into  a  low  coast-had,  lavaimahi  and 
almost  impeiuttiaUe  forest. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  at  five 
stations  (Paramaribo,  Coronle,  Sommelsdijk,  Nieuw-Nklcerie 
and  Grooingcn}.  Tbe  mean  range  of  temperature  for  the  day, 
aonth  and  year  shows  little  variation,  being  respectiv«^ 
77.54*. 88-38"  F.,  76-1'- T8-«a''  F.  and  7o-si'-90-i4"  F. 
"Tix  north-east  trade  winds  prevul  throughout  the  yeas,  but 
dn  rainfall  varies  considerably;  for  December  and  January 
die  mcaa  b  respectively  8-58  and  9-57  in.,  for  .May  and  June 
and  10-31  in.,  but  for  February  arid  March  7-1  and  6-8i  in., 
and  for  September  1-48  and  s-o  hi.  The  seasons  comprise  a 
long  and  a  short  diy  season,  and  a  period  of  heavy  and  of  sUght 
ninfall. 

FradvtU  amd  7>ade.— It  hai  beni  found  exeeedlngty  difficnit  to 
explmt  the  produce  of  the  forarts.  The  most  iatpcctaat  oopa  and 
those  lUMlytiig  the  chief  exports  are  coooa,  conee  and  (agar,  all 
cultivated  on  the  larger  ^ntatioii*,  with  rioe.  main  and  bananas 
on  the  smatler  or  coast  bnds.  Most  of  the  targer  phntationa  are 
sbnaMd  on  the  lower  courtea  of  the  Surinam,  Comroewyne,  Nickerie 
and  Cottica,  and  on  the  coast  lands,  rardy  in  the  micr  parts. 
Ctddfiddi  lie  in  the  older  rocks  (espedally  toe  slate)  of  the  upper 
Surinani,  Saramacca  sad  Maroni.  The  Gnt  section  of  a  railway 
designed  to  connect  the  goldfields  with  Paramaribo  was  opened  in 
1906.  The  annual  prodi)Ctfc>n  of  gold  amoutits  In  value  to  about 
acofioo.  bm  has  shown  considerable  ^uctuatioa.  Acriculture  is 
the  chief  means  of  lubsiitence.  About  43,000  acres  are  under 
cultivstioo.  Of  30,000  persons  whose  occupation  is  given  in  ofidal 
atatistici,  clow  upon  31,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  on  the 
pbntations,  3400  In  gold-mining  and  only  lOoo  in  trade.  The 
exports  increased  in  value  from  jaoo.Boo  in  1873  to  £(50A>o  in 
1899'  >ud  imports  from  £360,450  m  1875  to  £510,180  in  1899)  but 
the  average  value  of  exports  over  five  years  wbaequeatly  was  only 
£414,000,  while  that  of  imports  was  £$31,000. 

,4^iKmufni/(M.~The  colony  is  undw'a  governor,  who  is  preitdent 
of  an  executive  council,  which  also  includes  a  vice-preMoeat  and 
three  members  nominated  bjr  the  crown.  The  legislative  body  is 
the  states,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  six  yearv  in  electors, 
of  whom  then  is  one  for  every  too  liohlers  of  the  franchise.  The 
colony  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts.  For  the  administration  <rf 
justice  there  an  three  cantonal  courts,  two  district  courta,  and  the 
supreme  ooort  at  Paramaribo,  whose  imddent  and  permanent 
nismbera  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  TlM^Awrage  loal  revenue 
0901-1906)  was  about  £»%.aooaiid  the  expenaltunabout  £31 7,000; 
Ma  Bactuated  conwdernbly,  and  a  varyiag  sabveatian  b  neecssafy 
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from  tbe  iotat  gavenmekt  (£t6,0eo  In  1901,  £60,400  in  1906;  Ae 
annual  avenge  n  about  £)7,ooo).  Then  are  a  cine  guard  «fabont 
1800  men  and  a  militia  oTsosv  with  a  small  garrison. 

Sitttrr.—'Ttm  hbtoiy  of  the  Dotdi  in  Ctdana,  and  tbe 
oonpicsdoa  «( thdr  InftieBOB  within  fts  present  Emits,  beloagi 
to  the  gcuenl  history  of  Gniana  (above).  Surinam  and  the 
Dutch  islands  of  the  West.Iadies  were  [daced  under  a  conunon 
pnremment  in  tSsS,  tbs  govemoc  nsi^ag  at  Faramatibo,  bnt 
in  i8«5  tbcy  wnnfefwntcd.  SUmy  wan  aboUdwd  In  1863. 
Ubour  then  beeaOH  dilBenlt  to  obtain,  and  in  1870  a  coaventioB 
was  Bgncd  between  HoUaad  and  En^and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  coolie  traffic,  and  a  Dutch  government  agent  for  Surinam 
waa^iposatedatCakutta.  TIteptoUem  was  never  satlsUcterily 
solved,  bat  tbe  Intemt  of  thn  motlNMoantty  in  the  colony 
greatly  mcnaaad  doAig  tbs  list  twenty  yean  of  tbe  19th 
eoitury,  as  shown  by  tiw  eatablishment  of  the  Surinam  Assoda- 
tioa,of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company's  service  to  PUamoribo, 
and  by  the  fnmation  of  a  hortwknl  gatden  for  eaperimental 
cnltnra  at  that  town,  an  tko  Iqr  ftnloglcal  and  othw  aderitlie 
eq>editlons,  and  the  wirihaiM  n  Haadem  in  1898. 

AiTTROums.— Among  the  older  wnrics  on  Surinam  the  first 
rank  ia  held  by  Taif  J«ub  Hortsinck's  masteriy  B*akryimt  sua 
Guiatia,  or  de  WiUt  Kutt,  i*  ZtM  Amerika  (3  vols.,  AmAerdam. 
1770).  SxIracU  from  this  work,  selected  for  their  bearing  upon 
British  boundary  questionsv  were  tiandatod  and  annotated  hf 
J.  A.  J.  de  Viltiers  (London,  1897).  A  valuable  Gitchititnu  iSt 
Kolonie  van  Sttrinaim.  by  a  number  of  "  leonied  Jews,"  wis 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1791 ;  and  it  was  supplemented  and  so 
far  superseded  by  Wolbers,  Carhirdenii  van  Suriname  (Amstcidat^ 
i.^fii>.  Sic  furthcr  W.  G.  Palgrave,  DuUb  Guiana  (London. 
lH/O'i;  A.  K.ipplcr,  Suriiioni,  S'ln  Lund,  Cfc.  {SluKaart,  18S7); 
I'rinrp  Roland  tlonap^rlc.  l^s  Hiihilanli  de  Surinam  (Pans,  1884); 
K.  Marlin.  "  Bcricnt  ul)cr  cine  Riumt  ins  Gtliitt  <lcs  Obertn- 
Suriiijni,"  Bijdragtn  c.  b.  Inst,  voor  Taai  Land  tn  Volkcnkunde, 
i.  1.  (The  Hagucj ;  Westcroucn  van  Moulcrtn,  La  Cuyane  nicr- 
Icndaiu  (Leiden,  1884);  H.  Ten  Kate.  "Eon  cn  ander  over 
Suriname,"  Cidi  (1888) :  C.  Verschuur,  "  Voyages  aux  troia 
Cuyancs,  "  Tour  du  monde  (1893^,  pp.  1,  49,  65;  W.  L.  Loth, 
Beknopte  Aardrijkskundigc  beichnjftHg  van  Suriname  (Amsterdam, 
189S),  and  Tijdschrifl  van  ha  Aardrijkikmdi^  Cenooliclutp  (1878), 

tgi;  Asch  van  Vtycb,  "  La  Colonic  de  Surinam,"  Im  Pa^r-Bw 
196);  L.  Thompson,  Ottnkht  Aer  Cesckiedenis  taa  SuHmmu 
be  Hague.  lOoiT;  Calaiopit  ia  Nedert.  W.  I.  tm  ToonsklUnf  It 
wbiH  (1899);  uuidt  A  iravers  la  stclion  da  fnda  nitTlandtutt,, 
p.  333  (Amjeraam.  I899);  Sifinaomcht  .4 /moimA  (Paramaribo, 

HL  FuKcn  GtfiAWA  (GxynM).— This  coloay  Is  iltnatad 
between  Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil.  A  delimitat&n  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  France  and  the  Netherlands  k-^- 
was  arrived  at  ia  1891,  by  decision  of  the  empem  of  SahMi 
Rosaia.  This  question  originated  in  the  airangement 
of  1836,  that  the  river  Maroni  riiould  form  the  frontlet.  It 
tamed  m  the  dairo  of  tbe  Awa  or  tbe  Tapanalwni  to  be  recog- 
nised as  dw  main  bead-«tream  of  the  Maionl,  and  the  fiMl 
ded^on,  in  fadkating  the  Awa,  favoured  the  Ehttdk  In  190s 
certain  territory  lying  between  the  vppKt  Maroni  and  tbe  Itaiqr, 
the  possession  of  wUch  had  not  then  been  settled,  was  acquired 
by  France  by  agrecanent  between  the  French  attd  Dutch  govern- 
ments. Hie  queatkui  of  tbe  exploitation  of  gdd  in  the  Maroni 
was  settled  by  attribtttiog  alternate  readies  of  the  river  to  France' 
and  Hollondi  wtule  France  obtaioed  the  piindpal  islands  ia. 
the  lower  UoronL  Tbe  additional  territory  thus  attached  to 
the  French  oriony  amounted  to  965  sq.  m.  Id  December  1900 
the  Swiss  fovemmeot  as  arUtraton  find  the  boundary  between 
n«adi  G^ana  and  Braal  as  the  rivet  Qyapock  and  tlie  water* 
shed  on  tlie  I^imuc  Hutnac  rammtoiitt,  (bus  awarding  to  France 
about  3000  of  the  too,ooo  sq.  m.  wUch  she  claimed.  Tliis 
dispute  was  of  eariier  origin  than  that  with  the  Dutch;  dis- 
sensions between  tbe  French  and  the  Pntnguese  relative  to 
territory  north  of  .the  Amaam  occtmed  in  the  17U1  oentwy. 
In  1700  the  Trea^of  Lnbsn  made  llie  contested  area  i^wam 
as  the  Terres  du  Cap  du  Nord)  neutral  ground.  The  treaty  of 
Utredit  Id  1713  indicated  as  the  French  boundary  a  river 
widch  tbe  Frendi  afterwards  claimed  to  be  tbe  Aragnaiy-;  but 
tbe  FMtugMMaMtttedthnt  the  Ogmpoek  was  intended.  After 
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Bnal  bid  become  iBdependeot  the  queMioa  dncgcd  on  umQ 
fat  1890-1895  tlm  were  collisicMM  ia  the  contctted  teiritoiy 
between  Fmidh  and  BiuOIaa  adventuren.  Thia  compelira 
■erions  action,  and  a  treaty  of  arttitntion,  preliminary  to  the 
■ettlemcnt,  was  (igned  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1S97.  French  Guiana, 
according  to  official  ealimatc,  hat  an  area  o(  about  51^000  aq.  m. 
11m  population  ii  at  about  30,000;  its  movement  la 

Mt  a^d.  Of  thb  total  iijso  live  at  d^eane,  r^too  veie 
in  the  communca,  5700  fwined  the  penal  populatioD,  ijoo  were 
native  Indiana  (Galibi,  Emerillon,  QjampO  and  500  neat 
Uaroni  wen  negroes.  Apart  from  Cayenne,  iriiich  was  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fira  of  18U,  the  centres  of  popoUtion  are  tin- 
important:  Sinnamarie  with  1500  Inhabitants,  Hana  with  1750, 
Kourn  with  iMoand  Aj^nuague  with  ii^o.  In  iSga  Ftno^ 
Guiana  was  divided  into  fourteen  communes,  exclusive  of  the 
Xfanmi  district.  Belon^ng  to  the  colony  are  also  the  three 
Safety  Islsnds  (Royale,  Joseph  and  Du  Diable— the  last  notable 
as  the  island  where  Captain  Dreyfus  was  invclMeed) ,  the  Eabat 
Perdu  Island  and  the  five  Remire  Islands. 

A  conndmble  portion  of  the  low  coait  land  it  occupied  by 
marahea,  with  a  dense  powth  of  muignjvei  or,  in  the  drier  parti, 
with  the  pinot  or  wasray  palm  (EuUrpe  oUracta).  Settlement*  are 
confined  almoM  entirely  [0  the  liitonl  and  alluvial  dittricts.  The 
foTMt-clad  bills  of  the  Dinterland  do  not  generally  exceed  1500  ft. 
in  etevation;  that  jwrt  of  the  Tumuc  Humac  nnge  which  form* 
the  MUthem  frontier  may  reach  an  extreme  elevation  of  2600  fL 
But  the  denae  tropical  fmsti  attract  ki  much  moiiturc  from  the 
ocean  wind*  that  the  bi}[hlands  are  the  birthplace  of  a  large  number 
of  rivers  which  in  the  rainy  leaton  especially  pour  down  vait  volumes 
of  water.  Not  less  than  15  are  counted  between  the  Maionl  and  the 
Oyapock.  South-eastward  from  the  Maroni  the  firit  of  importance 
bthc  Mana,  which  i»  navigable  for  brp;  veueti  10  ml  fremiti  mouth, 
aad  for  imaUer  vesael*  3J  m.  farther.  PasdnK  the  Sinnamory  and 
the  Kooimi,  the  Oyock  u  next  rcai;he(l.  near  the  mouth  of  which 
is  Cayenne,  the  capital  of  the  atony,  and  thereafter  the  ApratHiagc. 
All  these  nver*  uiltc  their  rise  in  a  Hmewbot  elevatad  area  about 
the  middle  of  the  colony;  thoW  streams  which  ri«e  farther  aouih, 
ta  the  Tumuc  Humac  htftt,  are  tributaries  of  the  two  frontier  river*, 
the  Maroni  on  the  one  band  or  the  Oyapocic  on  the  other. 

OimaU  tuid  Froduelt, — The  rainy  season  bceins  in  November  or 
December,  and  lasu  till  ihc  bKcr  part  of  June;  but  there  art- 
uually  three  or  four  weeks  of  good  weather  in  March.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  there  it  often  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  for  months,  but 
theairisalwaytverymriUi.  At  Cayenne  ineaveiagcannual  rainfall 
amounts  to  fully  (30  in.,  and  it  is  naturally  heavier  in  the  interior. 
During  the  botter  part  of  thr  yiar — Auuiisi,  Stptcmbor,  October — 
the  temperature  usuallv  Hs.'s  ii>  ,il"riit  Kf,"  F.,  hut  it  hardly  cvtr 
exceeds  SB";  in  the  coklcr  s<'a<'>n  ih<-  tiu-.in  i<  ami  it  seldom 
Waits  so  low  «•  70".  licinceii  il.iy  .iiid  iii^lil  (hiTC  is  vcrj'  little 
thermomctric  diftereacr,  1  he  p<rt\.iill:i^  uindx  ate  the  N.N.E.  and 
the  Sp.;  and  the  most  vinLnt  jro  ilin-!.'  (il  the  N.E.  During  the 
rainy  acaion  the  winds  k.-op  IxiHiin  N.  .imi  V...  ami  diirinc  the 
dry  MasoD  between  S.  aM  >"  Murricanet  axe  unkimwo.  la  iWa 
and  fauna  French  Guiana  rcMmbles  the  rest  of  the  Cuiane«  ncioa. 
Vegetation  is  excessively  rich.  Among  leguminous  trees,  which  are 
abundantly  rnweaentedi  the  wacapou  is  the  finest  td  many  hard- 
wood trees.  Caoutchouc  and  various  palms  are  sho  common. 
TbanaidocisaprincipalBawcaaf  food;  rioeisan  important  obiect 
of  cultivationi  and  maaae,  yamik  aiiuwtuol,  bananas  and  the 
Ineadi^ruit  are  alio  to  be  mcotioqcd.  VamlU  is  one  of  the  common 
wAd  plants  of  the  country.  The  clove  tree  has  been  acclimatized, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empire  it  formed  a  good  source  m 
wealth;  the  cinnamoo  tree  was  also  successfully  introduced  in 
177a,  hnt  like  that  of  the  peppeMree  and  the  nutmeg  its  cultivation 
fa  nralected.  A  very  small  oortion  of  the  territory  indeed  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  althougo  France  has  paid  some  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  activity.  In  iMo  a  colonial 
garden  was  created  near  Cayenne;  since  1894  an  cxperimemal 
garden  has  been  laid  out  at  Baduel.  AboutSaooacresarecultivated, 
of  which  5400  acres  are  under  cereals  and  rice,  the  remaining  being 
under  coRee  (Introduced  in  1716),  cacao,. cane  and  other  cullures. 
The  low  lands  between  Cayenne  and  Oya^k  are  capable  of  bearing 
colonial  produce,  and  the  savannahs  might  Mipport  large  herds: 
oenals,  root-crops  and  vegetables  might  cauly  be  grown  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  timber  working  in  the  interior  should  be  pro- 
fitable. 

CoM-miidog  is  the  meet  impoilant  industry  In  the  colony. 
Phwcfs  of  great  wealth  have  been  discovered  on  the  Awa.  on  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  at  Caraevenae  in  the  territory  which  Ibnncd  the 
subject  of  the  Franco- Braiilian  diqnite^  But  wages  arc  high  and 
transport  is  costly,  and  the  amount  of  gold  declarraat  Cayennedid 
not  average  more  than  130,550  01.  annually  in  1900-11^5.  Slver 
and  iron  nave  been  found  In  various  distncts;  kaolin  is  extracted 
la  the  pUios  ol  Montsintoy;  aad  phosphaMs  have  bean  diacowemd 


at  several  places.    BesUsa  feU'WerUngs,  the  iedastrid  tmM^ 

ments  comprise  saw-milU,  distilfcries,  brick-works  aad  met. 
worka. 

Tradt  sai  CMSMiui^MlMnr.— The  commerce  In  1U3  amout^ 
to  £336.000  for  imports  and  to  £144,000  for  exports:  w  1I97  tW 
values  were  recpectivdy  £j73.350  and  £iS6.«0O,  but  in  ffej, 
imports  had  increased  in  value  only  to  £416,730,  exports  hid  rin 
to  U93,»ti.  The  imports  consist  of  whtc^.Mar,  clothes,  k  ■ 
the  chid  are  gold,  plxwphate*,  timber,  eoct^fMCmtWaedaaevr. 
^yenne  is  the  only  conaderable  port.  Onoef  tbednMncfatotlt 
development  of  the  colony  is  the  lack  of  labour.  Native  IdiawK 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  .irtrmpts  11:1  ulilire  convict  lahoarktn 
not  proved  very  succcs^ul.  ^lTun.^  to  supply  the  need  by  imnp*. 
■  ion  havenot  done  socompli'li'ly.  The  land  routesareantnunciOK 
The  most  important  arc  Ihat  from  Ciyenon  to  Mmb  hf  My  d 
Kourou,  Sinnjmario  ari^l  Iracuubo,  and  that  from  CawsH  Uoa 
the  coast  to  Kaw  and  I  lie  niouih  of  the  .Approuaitue.  Towanlt  tk 
inli-rior  there  arc  only  fijol-p.illis,  lutlly  in.iil^-.  11  y  i^.iier,  Csyoic 
it  in  rc^lar  communiration  uilh  ihc  Satuly  Islands  {35  m.),aai]  tie 
mouth  of  the  Maroni  (8a  m.),  with  Fort  de  France  in  the  ishad d 

»to%ite«r&T*^4S!S^^ 

and  Brest.  '  _  .  ~7^, 

/Idminisfraiiim.— The  colony  U  at^m;n;^^^lg|^p^UlWKl^(lBn^frinn^f 
general  asE^istcd  by  a  [>rivy  council,  inclucUl( MnHmtaiy  gMtnl 
and  chief  of  tbc  judicial  service,  the  nuHtMy/  'fVAenuaty  tM 
administrative  departments.  In  1679  an  elettnre  gtneral  awsd 
of  sixteen  members  was  eonstitutcd.  There  are  a  tribunal  cf  Sra 
instance  and  a  higher  tribunal  at  Cayenne,  besdcs  four  iusticn  of 
peace,  one  of  whom  hsi  ritensivc  )iiri<diclion  in  other  places  U 
the  i£356,Ooo  di:niaiulL-d  for  the  colony  m  colonial  bodict  hr 
1906!^  i^iS.ooo  represented  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  pad 
settlement,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  colony  was  only  about  bijcm. 

Thelocalbudget  fort5K>ibaUnccdai/90,oooattdin  t90Sat|^tfi-4!a. 
Instructioa  is  given  in  the  college  of  Cayenne  sod  in  sia  ptusu^ 
schools.  At  the  head  of  the  clergy  is  an  apoRolic  nrefcct.  Tit 
armed  force  consists  of  two  companiea  of  marine  ioLantiy,  fasH  t 
battery  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  and  con. 
prises  aN-tit  ^So  mm.  The  penal  settlement  was  estabnthcd  bj  t 
dccroi'  ['f  1^5.'.  ^roln  ttiat  year  until  1S67,  l8/XM>  exiks had hts 
sent  [o  I  ;ui.in.^,  I.^ii  liir  the  next  twenty  yeara  New  Caledonia  beoM 
iht'  I'hkl  pc-nal  stitlLmi'Di  in  the  French  coloniea.  But  is  lUj- 
l8t*7  rn  rii  h  Giii.in.i  w.is  .ippainted  as  a  place  of  banisbmest  ttr 
confirini.'d  crimin.ils  ami  d  r  convicts  icntenced  to  more  than  tifia 
viMT-'  li.i''{  l.ihour.  A  brge  pioponion  of  these  men  lave  baa 
!'-''  i'li  L[-|>l<>ymL'nt  upon  public  works, 

IIulory.—Tbe  Sieur  La  Revatdiire,  aent  out  in  1604 
Henry  IV.  tftiwonnftw  the  couatry,  bnW|ht  back  a  Usns. 
able  report;  but  the  doOfa  of  llie  king  pat  a  atop  to  theprajccd 
of  formal  colonization.  In  1616  a  small  body  of  trados  froa 
Koucn  »M.iled  on  the  Sinnamary,  and  ia  i6ss  a  similar  bud 
(oiuidcd  Cayenne.  Ihc  Conpagnic  du  Cap  Nocd,  lounded  bf 
the  pec^of  Rouen  ia  lAu  and  conducted  by  Poncct  de  BtUgqr, 
the  C(nnpagn!e  de  la  Ftaact  Eguinoaiale.  established  fni6|), 
nod  tbc  second  Compagnie  de  la  France  ^t*'^^*'*. 
pagme  dcs  Douse  Seigneuia,  established  in  1659,  were  fsOtim, 
the  result  of  iaoompetcnce,  mtanuaagement  and  Bdrfonimt. 
From  1654  dm  D&teh  bdd  the  cohmy  for  a  hw  yan.  Tbc 
French  Compagnie  des  lades  Ocdden tales,  charted  ia  1664 
with  a  monopoly  of  Guiana  commerte  for  forty  years,  proved 
Iwnlly  more  successful  than  iu  predecessors;  Imt  in  i4^4  tbi 
colony  passed  imder  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  snd  ibe 
able  adiainistratios  of  Colbert  began  to  tdl  ftvoaraUy  on  iu 
progress,  although  in  16S6  an  tmsucccssful  expedilioQ  agsisit 
the  Dutch  in  Surinam  set  back  tbc  advance  of  the  Fnack 
colony  until  the  dose  of  the  century. 

Hie  year  1763  was  marked  by  a  tetrfble  disaster,  Cboiieiil, 
the  prime  minister,  having  obtatacd  for  himself  and  bis  couia 
Praslin  a  concession  of  the  ooantry  between  the  Kmma  tod 
the  hiaroni,  sent  out  about  la.ooo  volunteer  colonists,  naialj 
from  Alsace  and  Lortaine.  They  were  landed  at  the  mouth  at 
the  KiMtrou,  where  no  prqwration  had  been  made  for  tbeit 
reception,  and  where  even  water  was  not  to  be  obtained.  hl» 
management  was  comidete;  there  was  (for  example)  a  shop  ioc 
skates,  whereas  the  necessary  tools  for  tillage  were  wulisj. 
By  17^5  DO  more  than  pi8  colonists  remained  aCvc,  and  tbot 
were  a  famished  feva-stricken  band.  A  long  inveatigstioa  is 
Paris  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  incompetent  lesdeis«f 
the  expedition.  Several  minor  attempts  at  coloniiatios  is 
Guiaaa  wcre  made  is  the  latter  part  of  tbc  ccDtutyi  hot  tbtf 
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aO  Mcned  to  laffer  fWni  the  iuob  Ulal  preitlge  o(  faOnre. 
l>ariiiS  the  revolution  band  after  buid  of  poUUoO  praonm 
were  tnupoRed  to  Oiiaiia.  Tht  fktt  of  tlw  loyiJbts,  oculy 
tfdoln  Biiinbcr,~wbo  wmcilkdoaUie  iStll  ftuctblor  {179?), 
was  c^ccmQj  ud.  Landed  on  the  Sfatmmary  wftfaotH  ibdtar 
or  food,  two- thirds  of  them  perished  mSaenhfy.  In  1800  \%tor 
Hngoes  was  ■ppcdnted  goventer,  utd  be  ituiu<ed  to  put  the 
^ohtty  Id  >  better  state;  bnt  fa  XS09  Us  wvit  ma  brouilit  to 
a  dose  by  the  invttioo  tf(  tbs  PortapKM  and  Billkh. 
'  Thon^  French  G<ri*na  nm  nominaHy  Mtored  to  the  TnaA 
in  t8i4,  it  was  not  really  aiirnndefed  hy  the  Portuguese  till 
1817.  Nuraeroos  efforts  were  now  made  to  ciubUth  the  colony 
findy,  althoo^  Its  past  nusfortunes  had  prejudiced  the  pubtic 
mhld  fa  IVance  against  it.  In  1811  Um  &it  itcam  lugar  milli 
«ere  latradtieed;  in  1834  an  agrtenktiral  colony  (NovreUe 
AngouKme)  was  attempted  in  the  Mans  district,  which,  after 
faOure  at  bst,  became  comparatively  successfnl.  The  enaand- 
paUoa  of  davea  and  the  consequent  dearth  of  labcnr  almcat 
nfaed  the  dey^opment  of  egricnkural  resources  aboot  the 
ndddle  of  the  Icentuiy,  but  In  1B53  a  large  body  <rf  African 
Immigrants  was  introduced.  The  discovery  el  gold  on  the 
Approoagoe  in  1855  caused  feverish  exdtenwnt,  ud  attiiwly 
d^turbed  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

AmiOBiTns. — A  detaikd  bibKomphy  of  Pnoeh  Guiana  wffl  be 
lo»BdiATmamCotatmm,Iftluwm^arifmJ*U  Gmc/amJroKfitf 
(Pkri^  1643).  Amoag  more  recent  worlu,  ace  £.  Baiwirn,  Notiu 
sur  la  CuytiU,  issued  <;n  the  occasion  of  the  Farii  Exhibition  [1900} ; 
PaUieatwns  ae  ta  lOciiU  d'ittidti  pomr  la  tel<misatim  dt  la  Giyaiu 
ftantaitt  (Pari*,  iS49-tS«4>:  H.  A. CouAwau. La  FroMef  igmMiiMi 

J ad  CIm  WW  InJiau  (1893),  all  at  Pari*;  Gk  Brouncou,  ^ 
icketui  dt  la  Guyane  Jrantais*  (Paris,  1901};  L.  F.  Viala,  Les 
Troit  Cuyanes  (Msotpellier,  1S93}. 

QUIART  (or  Gdurd),  GUILLAUMK  (d.  c.  French 
chronicler  and  poet,  was  probably  bom  at  Orleans,  fljid  served 
in  the  French  army  in  Flanders  in  1304.  Having  been  (fisabled 
by  a  wound  he  began  to  write,  lived  at  Arras  and  then  in  Paris, 
thus  being  able  to  consult  the  large  store  of  manuscripts  In  the 
abbey  of  St  Dents,  Including  the  Crondes  ckroniqua  at  Prance. 
Afterwards  he  appears  as  a  mtntitrtl  dt  botuhe,  Guiart's  poem 
Branche  des  royaulx  liptaiet,  was  written  and  then  rewritten 
between  1304  and  1307,  in  honour  of  the  Fteitch  king  Philip  IV., 
and  in  answer  to  tlte  aspersions  of  a  Flemish  poet.  Comprising 
over  31,000  verses  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  French  kings 
from  the  time  of  Louis  VUL;  but  it  is  only  really  imponaat 
for  the  period  afur  1396  and  the  war  In  Flanders  ham  ijoi 
to  1304,  of  which  it  gives  a  graphic  account,  and  for  wUdi  it  Is 
a  high  authority.  It  was  fint  pubUshed  by  J.  A.  Bucfaon 
.(Paris,  i8a8),  and  again  In  tome  zxii.  of  the  bentOdtt  Utlonau 
dtt  Gaules  it  it  In  Franct  (Paris,  1865). 
-  See  A.  HoUnier,  Ltt  Sonrea  dt  rMttiut  dt  Fnna,  tone  IB.  (Paris, 
"903)- 

OUIBBRT,  or  Win  est  (_c.  r030>iioo),  of  Ravenna,  antlpope 
under  the  title  of  Clement  in.  from  the  15th  of  June  1080  until 
September  itoo,  was  bom  at  Parma  between  1010  and  1030  of 
the  noble  faqtnfallit  famSy,  Corregia  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood  aid  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Agnes,  chancellor  and, 
after  the  death  of  Pope  Victor  II.  (1057),  imperial  vicar  in  Italy. 
Be  strove  to  uphold  the  imperial  authority  during  Heniy  IV. 's 
minMity,  and  presided  over  the  synod  at  Basd  (1061)  which 
annulled  the  electlim  tit  Alexander  n.  and  created  In  the  person 
of  Cadal>iti3,  bish<^  of  Parma,  the  antlpope  Honorha  11. 
Cuibert  lost  the  chaocellorahip  hi  1063.  In  1073,  through  the 
Influence  of  Empress  Agnes  and  the  support  of  Cardinal  HUde- 
bnad,  he  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna  and  swore 
ftalty  lo  Alexander  IL  and  Us  succeason.  He  seems  to  have 
been  at  first  on  friendly  terns  with  Gregory  VII.,  but  soon 
quarrelled  with  him  over  the  possession  of  the  dty  of  Itnola, 
and  henceforth  was  recognized  as  the  soul  of  the  imperial  faction 
In  the  Investiture  contest.  He  aQied  himself  with  Ceneius, 
Caidinal  Candidns  and  other  oppooents  of  Gregory  at  Rome, 
and,  on  1^  refusal  to  ftunish  troops  or  to  attend  the  Lenten 
^nod  of  to7S,  he  was  ecclesiastically  luqxnded  by  the  pope. 
He  wtt  pribably  cxconununkatcd  at  the  ijyaad  fl(  Wotm 


(roTtl)  with  odier  Lombard  bUiopa  who  dded  with  Hemy  IV., 
and  at  die  Lenten  synod  of  1078  be  was  banned  by  name.  She 
emperof,  havlag  hem  earoonuminkated  for  the  second  tfaie  fa 
iiink  wto,  oonrened  rrincteen  Udups  (rf  his  party  at  MaiiK 
on  the  31st  of  May,  wfao  pronounced  thedqMsftiontf  Gicgeiy; 
and  OD  die  25th  of  Jnne  be  caused  Goihert  to  be  elected  pope 
by  thirty  bisb^  assembled  at  Brizen.  Gnibert,  wfaAtt  retain- 
ing pomesaion  of  his  aichbiBhopric,  acoompanfed  faipeiiBl 
naitcr  oi  nnst  of  Iba  lattcrli  mflltaqr  e^edltiMia.  Having 
gained  Rome,  be  was  fawtaDed  fa  the  Lateran  and  conaecrated 
as  Cleneat  TO.  «■  the  >4th  oi  March  ro84.  One  w«ek  later, 
on  Easter  ^ntdxy,  he  crowned  Hcnty  IV.  and  Bertha  in  St 
Peter's.  CiMnent  atirrWed  not  only  Gregory  Vn.  but  also 
^^ctor  m.  and  Urban.ll.,  mtintidnifls  Us  thte  to  the  end  and 
fa  great  mcaaare  his  power  over  Rome  and  the  adjtdning  regions. 
EicoAmunicittlon  was  pronounced  agaiait  him  1^  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  drtren  out  of  Rome  finally  by  crusaders  in  1097,  and 
sought  refuge  fa  various  fortreiMs  on  his  own  estates.  St 
Angelo,  the  last  Gulbettist  stronghold  fa  Rone,  Ml  te  Vriian  II. 
Ml  the  S4tb  of  August  1098.  dement,  on  the  aeoesdon  of 
Paschal  n.  ta  logo,  prepoied  to  renew  his  strug^  bat  was 
driven  from  Albano  by  Norman  troot»  and  died  at  Civiia 
Castdans  in  September  iioo.  His  ashes,  which  wen  said  by 
his  followers  to  have  worked  nursdes,  weta  thrown  uto  the 
water  by  Paschal  U. 

See  J.  Laseen,  CttMttU  der  rtmiteltem  Kirtit  ton  Grtfr  VII. 
bii  Iimocmu  III.  (Bonn,  1893);  JaffA-Wattenbadi,  RtgcmPtrnHf. 
£naa.  (and  ed.,  iS8^-i&SS);  K. Tvon  Hefele,  ContUumtackUkU, 
vol.  V.  (ind  ed.) ;  F.  Cregorovlus,  iRomt  in  Ike  MiddU  Atet,  vol.  iv., 
trans:  by  Mrs  C.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  looo-ioos);  aad  Ol 
KOhndce,  WOtri  *om  Kaonno  (Uipng,  1888).        (C.  H.  Ha.}. 

OUIBBBT  (1053-11x4),  of  Nogent.  historian  and  thetdogian, 
was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Oennont-en-Beauvoiais,  and 
dedicated  from  infancy  to  the  chunh.  He  received  his  etsif 
education  at  the  BencdictlDe  abbey  of  Flavigny  (FlaviacunO 
or  St  Germerp where  he  studied  with  great  seal,  devMing  himself 
at  first  to  the  secular  poets,  an  experience  which  left  Its  imprint 
on  his  works;  later  '•l»««g'''g  to  theology,  through  the 
<rf  Anselm  of  Bee,  afterwards  of  Canterbury.  Ic  1104,  he  *M 
chosen  to  be  head  of  the  abbqr  <d  Notre  XMme  de  Nogent  aad 
henceforth  took  a  pCMonaat  part  fa  ecdesjaitical  afiafak  His 
autobiography  (Dt  Mfa  no,  nse  nuntdiarmm),  wiittca  towaids 
the  close  of  Kfe,  gives  many  picturesque  tfmpses  of  his  time 
aad  the  custens  Us  country.  The  dcs^rtioa  of  the  com- 
maneof  Laoa  is  an  biatflrical  document  of  the  first  order.  The 
same  local  colour  lends  charm  to  his  histocy  of  the  first  crusade 
(Gsifti  Dei  ftr  Framtt)  written  about  iiio.  But  the  history 
is  largely  a  paraphrase,  fa  oinatc  styfa,  of  the  Goto  Fmmetnm 
of  an  anonymous  Nonnan  aulhw  (see  Ckosases);  and  wbca 
be  oomca  to  the  end  of  his  authority,  he  allows  his  botA  to 
degenerate  fato  an  tmdigested  heap  of  notes  and  anecdotes. 
At  the  same  time  his  hi^  birth  and  his  podtion  fa  the  chuidi 
give  his  work  an  occasional  value. 

BtSLiOGRAPHY. — GuibcTt'*  worts,  edited  by  d'Achery,  wercfir« 
pubUsked  in  1651.  In  i  vol  folio,  at  Paris  iVenendnlU  GnSbtra 
abbatii  B.  Manat  dt  NatienHo  »ptn  amnio),  and  repnbUdied 
in  Migoe's/'afrofenalol^M.voli.cIvi.andcliunmr.  They  inctuctc. 
besides  minor  works,  a  treatise  on  homllctics  ("  Liber  quo  ordine 
aerrao  fieri  debeat  *') ;  ten  books  of  Ueralia  on  Genesis,  begu  n  in 
ioB4,but  not  completed  until  i  ii6,camposed  on  the  model  of  Gregory 
the  Great's  Ueralia  in  Jcbuni;  five  books  of  Trepfiatiae  on  Horn, 
Amos  and  the  Lamentations:  a  treatise  onthe  IncamaUM,  against 
the  Jews;  four  bnoka  Dt  pisnorOnt  tantttmm,  a  relBMbabv  lice 
critictsm  on  the  abuses  of  vint  and  relic  worship:  three  booln  of 
autotutwraphy,  Dt  vila  tna,  titt  menoiiarum-.via  eisht  books  of 
the  Hisiona  gnat  dkUnr  Gtsta  Dti  per  Franeot,  site  kiitoria  HitrO- 
mf7fiiibiii(i(theRiRtbbookisbyanolheraulhor}.  Sepsiate editions 
enst  ol  the  last  Mmed,  la  J.  Bongara,  GetUDei  fer  Frmcot.  '%., 
and  Stentit  dtt  HOorient  ais  eroiiodei,  kitL  Occidy  iv.  115-36}. 
k  has  been  translated  into  French  in  Cuizot'sCo&ch^fi,  ix.  1-338. 
See  H.  von  Sybel,  GtickitkU  dea  tttten  JCmisn(fm(LeipDK,  lUi)! 
B.  UonoA.  U  Uoine  Gnibert  tt  ran  lemp»{^tii»,  ioo5);aaa  AmM 
da  Nofoa;  Uttoir*  dttanit,  edited  by  G.  Boiu^  (Patit,  tyo?}. 

ammRv  jacwib  mtoiiii  mwm.  cam  bs 

(t743-«roo))  Ftench  general  and  adHtaiy  writer,  was  brat  at 
Montauban,  and  at  die  age  of  tUtteen  aecoanpankd  Us  faiber, 
Charles  BCu^  oomtc  de  Gidbert  (iri»-i7H).  <AM  ot  ataS  to 
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Mftidwt  de  Bio^,  tluou^out  tiie  «r  la  Genwuqr,  ud  won 
tit  cms  of  St  Louis  and  the  lanlt  erf  colonel  in  the  expedition 
to  Coisica  (1767)-  In  1770  he  puUkhed  Us  Buai  fMnl  4t 
tactique  in  LoDdon,  and  tW  celebrated  woii  appeared  in  numier- 
<nu  nibKqucnt  nJitkms  and  in  Encliih,  Oennan  and  even 
Pwuan  truubtions  (extracu  aUo  in  IXikenno  and  ^vu, 
^  Aulfftiw  tt  utitUain,  Arii,  1845).  Of  titb  work  (for  s 
deUikd  critbpie  of  iriifeh  aee  Max  ^Uiu,  Gnci.  d.  JCrMffviuni- 
jehafiM,  voL  iii.  pp.  ao^avfO  ud  rc/crcaces  thetetn)  it  may  be 
.■aid  that  it  was  the  best  csiay  oa  war  px>duced  by  a  soldier 
during  a  period  in  which  tactics  welt  diKWwcd  even  ia  the  laion 
tnd  miUt«y  litenmnB  «u  moco  abuadant  thu  at  aay  time  up 
to  i87f.  Apait  fnM  technical  qacations,  In  wUch  Gnibert'a 
eolifhteacd  ocunervatiani  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
doctrinsire  progressiveness  of  Menil  Dunnd,  Ftdard  and  others, 
the  bodt  b  diiefiy  valued  for  its  broad  outlook  on  the  state  of 
.Europe,  eipedilljr  of  mUtarr  Europe  iD  thepcrfaxi  1765-1791. 
Oae  <iuotMkiitiiBybe  livenu  beinc  a  moat  renuufcableprot^iecy 
of  the  ifflpendiag  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  a  revolution  which 
the  "  advanced  "  tacticians  themselves  scarcely  foresaw.  "  The 
standing  anuet.  while  a  burden  on  the  people,  are  inadequate 
for  the  addoyemBnt  of  freat  and  decisive  icsaUs  in  war,  and 
meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  peofde,  untrained  In  arms,  de- 
generates. .  .  ■  The  hegemony  over  Eurt^ie  wQI  fait  to  that 
nation  which  .  .  '.  becomes  possessed  of  manly  virtues  and 
£naUt  o  Mafjgfwf  amy  "—a  prediction  fulfilled  almost  to  the 
letter  within  twenty  years  (rf  Gnibert^  death.  In  1773  be 
visited  Germany  and  was  present  at  the  Prussian  regimental 
drills  and  army  manmivtes;  Fredendt  the  Great,  recognizing 
Gulbert's  ability,  showed  great  favour  to  the  youitg  colooel  and 
freely  discussed  military  questiona  with  him.  Guibcrt's  Journal 
^nn  w)U(e  en  AlUmapu  «as  published,  with  a  memoir,  by 
Totdongeoa  (PariS)  1803).  His  Dtfenx  dit  systtme  dc  gaerrt 
modeme,  a  reply  to  his  many  critics  (Ncuchltel,  1779}  is  a 
reasoned  and  scientific  defence  of  the  Prussian  method  of 
tactics,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  work  when  in  1775  he  began 
to  oo-iqwrate  with  the  count  de  St  Germain  in  a  seiica  of  much- 
needed  and  successful  reforms  in  the  French  army.  In  1777, 
Iwwever,  St  Germain  fdl  into  disgrace,  and  his  fall  iavolved  that 
of  Guibert  vbo  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maricAal  de-eamp 
and  relegated  to  a  provincial  staff  appointment.  In  his  scmi- 
Rtiremeot  he  vigorously  defended  hb  1^  chief  St  Germain 
ftgainst  hb  detractors.  On  the  ere  of  the  Renriution  he  was 
recalled  to  the  War  Office,  but  is  his  ttnn  he  became  the  object 
of  attack  and  he  died,  practicaHy  of  disappointment,  on  the 
6th  of  May  1790.  Other  works  of  Guibert,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, are;  Obtenatimt  t%r  la  cotuHlulim  ftliHque  et  mUitaife 
da  armies  d*  S,  ii.  Pnutiaau  (Amsterdam,  177S},  £loga  of 
Marshal  Catinat  (1775),  of  Michd  de  I'HApital  (1778),  and  of 
Frederidc  the  Great  (1787).  Guibert  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  from  17S6,  and  be  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Le  ComtHable 
de  Bourbon  (1775)  and  a  journal  of  traveb  in  France  sad  Switsci-' 
land. 

-  See  Toulongeon,  SUce  vMdtjtue  de  Gutbart  (Paris;  t790];M8dame 
de  Slid,  EU^  d*  Cuihtrt;  Bardin,  Notict  hiiteriqut  du  ghthal 
CMtbert  (Paris,  i8j6k  Fkvtao  d'Aldeguier,  Ditcourt  sur  la  tic  tt 
Us  tcriU  du  comtc  d*  Ctdbtrt  (Toulouse,  1855};  Count  Forestle, 
BiopaphU  du  comtt  de  Gmbtrt  (Montuibaa,  1853);  Count  aur 
Uppe,^'Friedr.dcrGnmundObe|k  Guibert"  (iriWft<IP«eieMUaa, 
1873,  9  and  10). 

GmCCIARDIKI,  FRANCESCO  (1483-1540),  the  celebrated 
Italian  historian  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1483,  when  Marsilio  Ficino  held  him  at  the  font  of  baptism. 
His  taia^  was  illustrious  and  noble;  and  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations  had  held  the  Iiighest  posts  of  honour  in  the 
•tate,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  own  genealogical  Rkordi  amtoH*- 
pafici  e  dijamisfia  {Op.  ined.  voL  z.).  After  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  in  grammar  and  elementary  classical  studies,  his 
father,  Piero,  sent  him  to  the  universities  of  Fcnara  and  Padua, 
where  he  stayed  utjl  the  year  151^.  Tlie  death  of  an  nnrle, 
who  bad  occiq>ied  the  see  of  Cortona  with  great  pomp,  induced 
the  young  Guicciardini  to  hanker  after  aa  ecdcMastical  career. 
H«  ■Ircndjr  aftw  tho  Kadet  of  a  otrdinal  awaitiiQ  bin,  and  to 


this  etnineuce  be  would  assuredly  have  rfseo.  His  fatbcr,  bov- 

ever,  ducked  tlut  an^tion,  dedaring  that,  tbon^  be  bad  fiw 
sons,  he  would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  enter  the  church  in  its 
then  state  <rf  oomiptioa  and  debasement.  Guicciardini,  w^ose 
mothrea  wen  confcsaedly  ambitioua  (see  JtUerdi,  Op.  stud, 
z.  68),  turned  his  attwtioa  to  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-lb  tee 
was  appointed  fay  the  Signoria  of  Florenca  to  read  the  ImHtmla 
in  puWc.  Shortly  aftswaida  be  engaged  himsdf  In  mairiap 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Alamanno  Sal\nati,  prompted,  as  be 
frankly  tdls  us,  by  the  political  suiq>ort  wbkh  an  alUaace  with 
that  great  family  would  bring  him  (A.  z.  71).  He  waa  tbca 
practising  at  the  bar,  wbe»  be  won  to  much  distiaction  that  do 
Signoria,  in  i5is,entnist«d  him  willi  an  embassy  totlw  oaat 
(rf  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Thus  he  entered  on  the  real  vosk 
of  his  life  asadipbmatist  and  statesman.  His  conduct  upon  that 
k^titti  was  afterwards  severely  ctitkisedj  ior  bis  political 
ap> agonists  accused  bim  of  betraying  the  tnw  loli  ii  ili  of  tba 
commonwealth,  and  using  bb  inflaence  for  the  mtonlfaa  of 
the  exiled  house  of  Medid  to  powai.  His  ^Nunish  coiTCspoBd- 
ence  with  the  Signoria  {Op.  tiled,  vol.  vi.)  nvcab  the  exti»- 
ordinary  power  of  ohaervatjon  and  aaalysb  which  was  »  cbid 
quality  of  lua  nundj  and  in  Ferdinand,  Iqipociitlcal  and-pn^ 
foundly  disdmulative,  be  found  a  proper  object  for  bb  adenttfic 
study.  To  suppose  that  the  young  statesman  learned  hb  frigid 
statecraft  in  Spain  would  be  perhaps  too  simpk  a  fn|^tV">  of 
the  problem  offered  by  his  character,  and  scuody  fair  to  the 
Italbn  proficients  In  perfidy.  It  b  dear  from  Gidcdar^iA 
autobiographical  netnauB  that  be  was  ambitlOiB^  '•■'"■'■tfpg;, 
avarirlous  and  power-loving  faaa  hb  earitest  yean;  and  b 
Spain  he  had  no  more  than  an  opportunity  of  studying  on  a 
l^ge  scale  those  political  vices  which  already  nilcd  the  minor 
potentates  of  Italy.  Stilt  the  school  was  pregnant  with 
structions  for  so  apt  a  pupil  Cuicdardini  issued  ham  thb  Sat 
tiialofhb  skill  with  an  assured  reputation  for  diplomatic  ability, 
as  that  was  understood  in  Italy.  To  unravel  plots  and  weava 
counterplots;  to  meet  treachery  with  fraud;  to  pany  fortt 
with  sldghls  of  hand;  to  credit  human  nature  n-ith  the  basest 
motives,  while  the  blackest  dimes  were  contemplated  with  cold 
enthusiasm  for  their  cleverness,  was  reckoned  then  the  height 
of  political  sagacity.  Cuicdardini  could  play  the  game  to  per- 
fection. In  1515  Leo  X.  took  him  into  service,  and  made  him 
governor  of  and  Modena.  Jn  i$2i  Panna  was  added  to 

hii  rule,  and  in  1533  he  was  appt^ted  vioeregent  of  Romagna 
by  Gement  VII.  These  high  offices  rendered  Gulcdardinl  tlw 
virtual  muter  of  the  papal  states  beyond  the  ^len&inea,  during 
a  period  of  great  bewildennent  and  difficulty.  The  coiuovs 
correspondence  relating  to  bb  adminbtration  has  rccendy  been 
pubb'shed  (Op.  ined.  vob.  vlf.,  viiL).  In  1516  Qement  gave  him 
still  higher  rank  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal  army.  TVhile 
holding  this  commission,  he  had  the  humilutioD  of  witnessiag 
from  a  distance  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisoajuent  of 
Clement,  without  being  able  to  bwse  the  pnfidious  duke  of 
Urbino  into  activity.  The  hlante  of  Oement's  downfall  did  sot 
rest  with  him;  for  it  was  merely  hu  duty  to  attend  the  can^ 
and  keep  his  master  inidnnod  of  the  proceedings  of  the  gerterab 
(see  the  Cono^pondence,  Op.  ined.  vah.  iv.,  v.).  Yet  Guicciar^ 
dini^  ffionsdwire  accused  him,  for  he  had  previously  counselled 
thapope  to  declare  war,  as  he  notes  in  a  curious  letter  to  himself 
writtenin  1517  {Op.  ined.,  z.  104).  Clianeot  did  not, however, 
withdraw  bb  confidence,  and  In  1531  Guicciardini  was  advanced 
to  the  governorship  of  Bologna,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
papalloid4ictiteiiancies(CorTcspondence,0^;fiieif.voLiz.).  Jlat 
post  he  resigned  in  i  J34  on  the  election  of  Paul  IIL,  preferring 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Medicean  princes.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  though  Giucdardini  served  three  popes  tbrDugh  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  or  perhaps  because  of  this,  he  bated  the 
papacy,  with  a  deep  and  frozen  bitterness,  attributing  the  woes 
of  Italy  to  the  ambition  of  the  church,  and  declaring  he  had 
seen  enough  of  sacerdotal  abominations  to  make  him  a  Lutheran 
(see  Op.  ined.  L  37,  "H.  96,  and  ht.  d"  II.,  ed.  Ros,  u.  si8). 
The  some  discord  between  hb  [«ivate  opinions  and  hb  public 
actioiwBaybet^acqdinbbGOnductnfaacqueattoljM*  .VUa 
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CM^tic»l  4bearwt,  Gnkchnlini  bdieved  that  Utc  bat  form  «f 
■overanwni  was  a  connoawcalth  wliiijiiiHCTcd  upon  the  type 
of  the  Venetian  couiitulioa  lOp.  t'Mtf.  i  6;  ii.  13a  aq.);  and 
we  have  ample  evidcKe  to  prove  that  he  had  judfed  the  lyranoy 
of  the  Mcdki  at  111  inie  worth  (0^.  imtd.  L  171,  oa  Ibc  Lynnl; 
U»c  whale  Stpria  FmtiOiM  and  AnuiMMto  di  Firmu,  ik.  1 
*a4  !»■>  oa  the  Madici).  Yet  ht^  mat  hwitatf  10  place  bi» 
powen  at  the  ditposaJ  of  the  antt  vidow  membeta  c(  that 
bouse  for  the  enslavement  of  Florence.  In  1517  he  had  been 
declared  a  rebel  by  the  Sitwtria  on  account  of  his  wctl-kaowa 
Mvdicean  prejudices;  and  in  1530^  deputed  by  CIctncnl  to 
puniah  the  dtiaana  after  their  mvolt,  he  tcveogad  UaueU  with  a 
cruelty  *Bd  an  avatice  that  were  loos  and  bituriy  lemembeied. 
When,  therefore,  he  returned  to  inhabit  Florence  in  1534,  he 
dfd  ao  as  the  creature  of  ibe  diswriute  Alcssandro  de'  Medici. 
Cuicxiardjni  pushed  his  uniU^  so  far  at  to.  defend  ihU  in- 
lamous  despot  at  Naples  ia  tsis.  bcfoM  tUe  bar  of  Charlca 
from  the  accuuiions  biousht  ajiainsl  him  by  the  Flontntine 
«jules  (Pp.  iutd.  vol.  ix.).  He  won  his  cause;  but  in  the  eyes 
9i  all  posterity  he  jusiified  the  reproaches  of  bis  contcmpofarics, 
who  describe  him  as  a  cnwl,  venal,  grasping  seeker  after  power, 
eager  to  support  a  detpatism  for  the  sake,  of  honouo,. officer 
■titd  emduments  secured  for  himwlF  by  a  bargain  with  the 
oppressors  of  hts  countiy.  Varchi,  Nardi,  Jacopo  Pitii  and 
Bernardo  Segni  arc  unanimous  upon  this  point,  but  it  is  only 
the  recent  publicaiioa  of  Guirciardini's  privue  MSS;  thai  lus 
made  us  uockrsiand  ihe  force  oi  their  invectivea.  To  plead 
byalty  or  honest  political  conviction  in  defence  of  hia  Mediccaa 
panianahip  is  now  impoulble.  face  to  face  with  the  opiniona 
axpressed  in  the  Riterdi  polilki  and  the  Suxia  FtcratliM. 
like  Macbiavelli,  but  on  a  lower  level,  Cuiccixrdini  was  willing 
to  "  roll  stones,"  or  to  do  any  dirty  woHe  for  masters  whom, 
in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  he  detested  and  despised.  After  the 
murder  of  Duke  Alessandn  in  isjf7i  Cuicdardini  eipoHicd  the 
cause  of  Cosirao  de'  Alcdiei,  s  boy  addicied  to  bold  sports,  and 
unused  to  the  game  of  statecraft.  The  wily  oU  diplomatist 
boped  to  rule  Florence  as  grand  viaer  under  this  iaexpnienaid 
princeling.  He  was  miHaken,  however,  in  his  schemes,  for 
Cosimo  displayed  the  genius  «f  his  faa^y  tor  politics,  and  coldly 
tfamiiaed  his  would'ba  lotd-piotcciiir.  Gufcaardini  retind  in 
disgrace  to  his  villa,  where  he  spent  his  laat  years  tn  the  com- 
position of  the  Slcria  d'ltalia.  He  died  in  1540  without  male 
beita. 

Cuiceiardini  wu  the  product  of  a  cynical  and  selfish  age, 
and  his  life  illustrated  its  sordid  infhieoccs.  Of  «  cold  and 
worldly  temperament,  devoid  of  possion,  hiamdcta  in  his 
condua  as  the  father  of  a  family,  faithful  as  the  servant  of  hb 
papal  patrons,  severe  in  the  adminatnlion  of  the  provinces 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  indisputably  able  in  his  condua 
of  aflain,  he  wa»  at  the  aame  time,  and  in  sfdte  of  these  qoalitica, 
a  man  whose  moral  nature  in^iires  a  sentiment  of  Uvdieat  le- 
pupmnce.  It  is  not  ntcTely  that  he  was  ambitious,  cruel, 
revengeful  and  aVaikious,  for  these  vices  have  enstcd  in  men 
Ear  len  antipathetic  than  Cuicciardinf.  Over  and  above  those 
fault),  whiA  made  faim  odioa*  to  his  fellow^ciiiieBs,  we  trace  in 
him  a  mrnnnrtr  that  our  ototnry  is  lesa  willing  to  condone. 
His  phlegmatic  and  persistent  egotism,  hb  sacrifiee  of  truth  and 
honour  to  self-interest,  his  acquiescence  in  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  world,  if  only  )w  could  use  them  for  hb  own  advantage, 
combined  with  the  glaring  diaeord  beCweeo  hb  opiniona  and  his 
pactke,  form  a  diancter  whidi  would  be  tontemptible  in  our 
eyes  were  ft  not  so  sinister.  Ilie  social  and  political  decrepitude 
of  Italy,  where  patriotism  was  unknovm,  and  only  sdfehness 
lurvivnl  of  all  the  motives  that  rouse  men  to  action,  foond  its 
representatiie  and  exponent  in  Cuiceiardini.  When  we'  turn 
from  the  man  to  the  author,  the  decadence  of  the  age  and  race 
that  could  develop  a  politiol  philoso;4iy  so  arid  in  its  cyirical 
despair  of  any  good  in  human  nature  forces  itself  vividly  upon 
our  notice.  Gucciardini  seems  to  glory  in  hts  disiltusionmeni, 
and  uses  his  vast  intellectual  abihty  for  the  analyns  of  the 
cennption  he  had  helped  to  make  Incurable.  If  one  single 
treatise  of  that  ceMury  AauM  be  chosen  10  reprcMM  the  ^irlt 


of  the  Italian  people  in  the  last  pbaaeof  the  Renaiiunce.  the 
historian  might  heaitate  between  the  PHmipt  of  Machiiwlli 
and  the  Riardi  ptIUUi  of  Cuicctardini.  The  latter  b  pcrbapa 
pteferahle  lo  the  former  on  the  score  of  «oraprebensivenesB. 
It  is,  moreover,  tnote  exactly  adequate  to  the  actual  sltuattM, 
for  the  Priittipt  has  a  divine  spark  of  patriotism  yet  lingering 
in  the  cindcn  of  its  fnjgid  adtnce,  on  iUcahstic  cnihusiasm  sur- 
viving in  ita  moral  abcnations,  whereas  a  great  Italian  critic 
of  thb  decade  has  justly  dcqciibed  the  Rieerdi  as  "  lulian 
corrupiiop  codified  and  elcvatnd  to  a  rule  of  life."  Cuiceiardini 
iSt  however,  betur  known  as  the  author  of  the  SUma  d'Ikitia, 
that  vast  aiid  detailed  picture  of  hb  country's  sufferings  between 
the  years  1494  and  1531.  Judging  faim  by  thb  masterpiece  of 
scientific  hutory,  he  deserves  less  commendation  at  a  writer 
than  as  a  thinker  aod  an  analyst  Hie  style  b  weatboroc  and 
prolix,,  attaining  to  precision  at  the  expense  of  circumlocution, 
and  setting  forth  the  smaBest  particulars  with  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  the  main  features  of  the  narrative.  The  whole 
tangled  skein  of  Italian  politics,  in  that  involved  and  stormy 
period,  b  uniavcUed  with  a  polience  and  an  insight  thai  are 
above  praise.  It  it  the  crowning  merit  of  the  author  that  he 
never  ceases  to  be  an  impartial  spectator— a  coM  and  curious 
critic.  We  ntighi  compare  him  to  an  anatomist,  with  knife  and 
scatpd  dbscciing  the  dead  body  of  Italy,  and  pointing  out  the 
symptoms  or  her  manifold  diseases  with  the  indifferent  analysb 
of  one  who  has  no  ^ora]  sensibility.  This  want  of  feeling,  while 
it  renders  Cuiceiardini  a  model  for  the  scientific  student,  has 
impaired  the  interest  of  his  hulory.  Though  he  lived  through 
that  agony  of  the  Italian  peo[^e,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  be  is  writing  a  great  hitlorical  tragedy.  Ho  takes  as  much 
pains  in  laying  bare  the  trifling  causes  of  a  petty  war  with  Pba 
as  in  probing  the  deep-seated  ulcer  of  the  papacy.  Nor  is  he 
capable  of  painting  the  events  in  wtich  he  took  a  part,  in  their 
totality  as  a  drama.  Whatever  he  touches,  ties  already  dead 
on  the  dissecting  Uble,  and  hb  skill  b  that  of  the  analytical 
pathol^bt.  Consequently,  he  faib  to  understand  the  essential 
magnitude  of  the  task,  or  to  appreciate  the  vital  vigour  of  (be 
forces  contending  in  Europe  for  mastery.  Thb  b  very  notice- 
able in  what  he  writes  Aoul  the  Reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  inevitable  in'  a  writer  of  Cuiceiardini^  tempera- 
ment,  the  Sloria  f  JialU  was  undoubtedly  the  gieatcst  historical 
work  that  had  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era. 
It  remains  the  most  wdid  monument  of  the  Italian  reason  in 
the  16th  century,  the  lUal  trium^  of  that  Florentine  school 
of  phihMophical  historians  Which  induded  MachiavelU,  Sega^ 
Fltti,  Nardi,  Varchi,  Francesco  Vettorl  and  Donalo  Giannolll. 
Up  to  the  year  1 857  the  fame  of  Cuiceiardini  as  a  writer,  and  the 
estimation  of  him  as  a  man,  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Hulory  ef  ilaly,  and  on  a  few  ill-edited  extracts  from  his  aphor- 
isms. At  that  date  hb  representatives,  the  cmmls  PicrO  and 
Luigi  Cuiceiardini,  opened  their  family  archives,  and  com- 
mitted to  Sgnor  Giuseppe  Canestrini  the  publication  of  hb 
hitherto  inedited  MSS.'  in  fen  important  volumes.  The  vast 
mass  of  documents  and  finished  literaiy  woric  thus  given  to 
the  worU  has  thrown  a  flood  of  Kght  upon  Cuiceiardini,  whether 
we  consider  him  as  author  or  as  dtiien.  It  has  raised  hb  re- 
putation as  a  political  philoaopher  into  the  first  rank,  where  he 
now  dUpules  the  place  of  intellectual  supremacy  with  his  friend 
Machiavrili;  but  it  has  coloured  our  moral  judgment  of  hb 
character  and  conduct  with  darker  dyes.  From  the  stores  of 
valuable  materials  contained  in  those  ten  volumes,  it  wiH  be 
enough  here  lo  cite  (t)  the  Ricordi  potUUi,  iriready  noticed, 
consisting  of  about  400  aphorisms  on  political  and  soda!  topics; 
(})  the  observations  on  Machiavelli's  Diseorsi,  wliich  bring  into 
remarkable  relief  the  views  of  Italy's  two  great  theorists  on 
statecraft  in  the  i6th  centuiy,  and  ishow  that  Culcdardlitf 
regarded  Machiavelli  somewhat  as  an  amiable  visionary  or 
political  enthusiast;  (3)  the  Suria  Pi«re»li»*,  an  eariy  work 
of  the  author,  distlngui^ed  by  its  animation  Of  style,  brilliancy 
of  portraiture,  and  HberoKty  tA  judgment;  and  the  DUofo 
dd  rtt^mtMo  di  Firenu,  abo  In  all  probability  an  early  work, 
in  which  the  various'  fonu  of  government  suited  to  aa  Italiaa 
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K  diacuued  with  infinite  Euhtloly.canlrisled, 
om  [he  vkij&itudes  of  Flurcn<.c  up  to  the  ycit 
may  be  added  a  scries  of  short  casayt,  entitled 
composed  during  Guiccianlini'v  Spaniih  legi- 
afier  a  careful  perusal  of  these  minor  works 
of  hLitory  may  claim  to  have  comprehended 
1  may  fc'el  that  he  brings  with  him  to  the  con- 
SlMit  d'  Italia  the  requisite  knowledge  ol  tlie 

thought!  ind  jealously  guarded  opinioni. 
X  coniidenliy  affirmed  that  those  who  desire 
It  into  the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
nd  \k-TDie  history  in  the  i6th  century  will  find 
\an  in  the  work  designed  for  publication  by  the 
»  combinaiion  with  MachiavcUi's  treatises,  the 
itsh  1  compFchensive  body  of  Itah'an  political 
iertolhedftteofFfal'aidoSariH.  (J.A.S) 
.tion  of  thu  Jitwia  d*  /m/id  (to  vuln.,  Pisj,  iHiq). 
tJiX,  in  lo  vols.,  pwbtikhcd  at  FU>reni.c,  185^. 
Inhiat  edition  of  Giiicci^rdim's  tkork*  is  now  10 
t  handi  of  AU-«undro  (ihcrardi  uf  the  Florence 
ihc  injny  sluilie>cin  tiuicciardinl  wemjy  mention 

Fr auttifo  Gmutiatdiui  e  il  gpirrno  Fiortnlin» 
,  iSqiiI,  bJT«-d  on  nuny  new  <lix'um<'nts;  F.  dc 
L'Lomu  dvl  Guicci.trdini."  in  hi*  A'uon'  Satf,i 
ir^t.  and  miny j»3*>o(!c*  in  I'nifi'Mw  P,  VilUn'* 
lrjn>.,  1^1;);  F.  wii-^'i  CHiikatiin,  hitlonrn 
U.1  en  A  17'  niile  iP.irit.  ami  C.tiiodj'i 

t  U  sar  eptre  infdiU  (IIuIukhj,  iSdo]  not 
It  thi.<  3uihi>ri>  had  nut  h.iil  ao-i'~>  to  nuny  im- 
is  Tdni-r  pulili-ihrd.  Src  al-^i  <  iinffro)''*  arlitio 
phitf  dr  liu>i:hjrdin  d'a|in''s  ms  ii-uvm  inMitcs," 
i'4£  w.o»des  (1-4  ul  Ki'bruary  1(174). 
KARL  GOTTLIEB  (i7'4-i7;S>.  soldier  and 
inuwnasOt'iNTVS  Icilii;s,  was  born  at  Magde- 
1  family  of  Fntnch  icfugees.  He  was  educated 
ud  at  Leiden  actually  pn-aclHil  n  sermon  oa  a 
e  pastorale.  But  he  atiuiidoiicd  thcoloi^  for 
iirs,  espivialty  thai  of  aiicivnt  liiMoiy,  in  which 
a^tctl  the  tioticc  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
a.'antprofcuiinhipal  Ulniht.  Onhbarrival, 
id  that  another  Mrhular  had  been  eki'ted  by  the 
.  and  he  thereupon  souRht  and  obtained  a 
Sc  Uutch  army,  lie  mjile  ihe  campaigns  of 
Low  Countries.  In  the  (H'ace  whiih  folluKcd, 
liiiry  and  classical  tiahiiiR  turned  hij>  thouRhls 
0(  ancient  military  hi.siury.  niiie»  on  this 
>  a  treatise,  and  in  1754  he  went  over  to  Eniiland 
i^i  various  libraries.  In  1757  his  ilimMrrt 
Ct:\t  it  -ti  X><K<:i'iJ  apjM-'arcd  at  ihe  llafiin',  and 
ii::e  his  F'tJfUk  tkc  I'.rt-it  it  h.-id  n-aihed  iis 
'ox.rg  buck,  with  Gnf;liOi  inlroJuctions,  lo  the 
Krvice  with  Fentiiiaml  of  lirun«Hii.k,  who 
i'-.'\:(rt'k  the  Croat,  hIuiri  he  jiiini.-<l  in  January 
P^>kli^was  very  favourably  imiitcsst'il  with 
^  f^'is,  atd  be  remained  [or  inarly  tH  mouths 
,t  H.A  i*ruMan  offii:ial  name  of  Quinine  Icilius 
^  .-^  L  .r.;(>>U>  dispute  with  the  king  (sk  Nikolai, 
li;  I'arlyle.  Fh-dtritk  Ibv  Groil,  viii. 
.^..^^  -.  Xi^ussing  tlic  battle  of  I'harsalia  s)>obe 

■  :,-jifiA'^'asasQ.  Jcilius.  Uuiiliani  ventured 
^*,...^ic«:!wLing  said,"  You  sh.iU  W  Quint  us 
^  jt  ^3:-JS  Icilius  he  was  furtbnilh  gau-ttcd 
^  »  ,  !JK  Siiiilion.  Thi>  cntjis  he  cummaniled 
^  ^         j(  llw  Seven  Years"  War.  hi»  iMttalion, 

^  a  lepment  of  three  bjitalions,  and 

'  ^1,  hi.-a  more  Uitt.iliuns  of  lite  sinie 

^  'T-!U>i  was  alnv>*t  always  with  the 
.        .ir^tM.  but  fur  a  sitort  time  it 
•    '        '-.^-^  i>ier  Prime  Henry.    When  not 
"    _  ^        u  *ht  tojal  he.iilqu;irters,  and  it 
^  ^  a -aaous  uitrrvii'w  between  the 

■  _   ^         Jtinitt  tkf  Grtiit,  ix.  ioq: 

■  ^  tacuri.  ed.  F.liert,  ■•eipirig, 
L   *  ~"  ^tinn  d  German  literature 

._  lAAMflkred  to  wk  itecMtle 


of  Hnbertusburg  (a  task  which  Major-Gcneral  Saldem  had  point- 
blank  refused  to  undertake,  from  motives  of  conscience),  and 
carried  out  his  task,  it  is  said,  to  his  own  very  considerable 
pnifil.  llie  place  cannot  have  been  wriously  injured,  as  it  was 
soon  afterwards  the  meeting^lace  of  the  dlplomalisls  who've 
work  ended  in  the  peace  of  Hubcrtusburg,  but  the  king  ne\-er 
ceased  (o  banter  Qujnius  on  his  sup|>osed  depredations.  The 
vcrydayof  Frederick's  triumphant  return  from  thewarsawihe 
disbanding  of  most  of  the  five  battalions.  Including  thai  of 
Quintus,  but  the  major  to  the  end  of  his  lite  remained  with  the 
king.  He  was  made  lieutenant-cuh>nel  in  1765,  and  in  177J, 
in  recognition  of  his  work  iffmairn  criliqMft  tl  hiUoriqnfs  sur 
pttaiturs  points  J'auliquitit  miiiliiirfs.  dealing  mainly  with 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Spain  (Berlin,  i773),was  promoted  cdonel. 
He  died  at  fotsdam,  1775. 

GUtCHEN,  LtJC  URBAIN  DB  BOUBXIC  CoutK  DE  (1713- 
1790),  French  admiral, entered  Ihe  navy  in  17 jo  as  "  garde  dc  la 
hlarine,"  the  first  rank  in  the  corps  of  royal  oflicers.  His  pro- 
motion  was  not  rapid.  It  was  not  till  1748  that  he  became 
"  lieutenant  dc  valiseau,"  which  was,  however,  a  somewhat 
higher  rank  than  the  lieutenant  in  the  Briii&fa  navy,  since  it 
carrietl  with  it  the  right  to  command  a  frigate.  He  was  "  capi- 
lainedevaisseau,"  or  posit  captain,  in  17  $6.  But  his  rcputailan 
must  have  been  good,  for  he  was  made  chevalier  de  Saint  Louis 
in  1748.  In  I77slte  wasappoimed  to  tlie  frigate  "Terpsichore," 
attached  lotfic  training  squadron,  in  which  the  due  dc  Chan  res. 
afterwards  notorious  as  the  due  d'Orli-ans  and  as  Philippe 
£galit£,  was  eniered  as  volunteer..  In  the  next  year  he  was 
promoicd  chef  d'escadre,  or  rear-admiral.  When  France  had 
become  the  ally  of  ihe  Americans  in  the  W  ar  of  Independence,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  was  present  at  ibc  battle 
of  Ukhanton  thea7lhof  July  1770.  In  March  of  the  folh>Hing 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indie*  with  a  strong  squadron 
and  was  thereopposedio  Sir  George  Rotlney.  In  the  first  meeting 
between  ihem  on  the  17th  of  Ai>ril  to  leeward  of  hlartinique, 
Guicben  escaped  disaster  only  through  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which  Sir  George's  orders  were  executed  by  his  captains.  Seeing 
that  hcliad  to  deal  with  a  formidable  opp<inenl,  Cuichcn  acted 
with  exircme  caution,  and  by  keeping  the  weal  her  gauge  afforded 
the  British  admiral  no  chance  of  brincir>g  him  lo  close  action. 
When  the  hurricane  months  approached  (July  to  September) 
be  left  the  West  Indici,  and  hi>  squadron,  being  in  a  bad  state 
from  want  of  rqiairs,  returned  home,  reaching  Brest  in  September. 
Throughout  all  [his  camjuign  Guichen  had  shown  himself  very 
skilful  in  handling  a  l)eci,  and  il  be  had  not  gained  any  marked 
success,  he  had  prevented  the  British  admiral  from  doing  any 
harm  to  the  Fn-nch  isbnds  in  the  Antilles.  In  December  1781 
the  comte  de  Guichen  was  chmen  lo  command  the  force  which 
was  entrusted  with  the  duly  of  carr>tng  sloros  and  reinforce- 
ments lo  ihc  West  ImiicK.  On  the  ulh  .\dmiral  Kcmpenfeh, 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  British  (^-ernment  with  an 
unduly  weak  force  to  intcrrepi  him,  sighted  ihe  French  admiral 
in  the  Hay  of  Biscay  through  a  temporary  clearance  in  a  fog, 
at  a  moment  when  Guichcii's  warships  were  to  leeward  of  the 
convoy,  and  attacked  the  transports  at  once.  The  French 
admiral  could  nut  prevent  his  enemy  from  ca|ituring  twenty  of 
the  trans)torts,  and  driving  the  others  into  a  panic-slticken 
flight.  Ihey  ivtnmcd  10  port,  and  the  mission  enirusted  lo 
Guichen  was  cntiivly  defeated.  He  therefore  returned  to  port 
also.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  gain  any  counterbalancing 
success  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  war,  but  be  was  present 
at  ihclinalrcljef  of  Gibraltar  by  Lord  Howe.  HIsdealh  occurred 
on  the  t.tih  of  Januar)-  t7ge.  The  conte  de  Guicben  was,  by 
the  Icsliiiuiny  of  his  contemporaries,  a  most  accomplished 
■nd  high-minded  gentleman.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  more 
acienli&c  knowledge  lhan  any  of  his  English  contemporaries 
and  opponents.  But  as  a  cnmmartdcr  in  war  he  was  noiable 
chiefly  for  his  skill  in  dirrciing  the  orderly  mowments  of  a 
Iket,  and  seems  lo  have  been  satisfied  mth  formal  operations, 
which  were  po<sihly  ek-gant  but  rouhl  lead  10  no  substaniial 
result.  He  h.id  none  of  the  comhaiiii-e  instincts  of  hit  counity- 
Run  Suffrea,  or  of  the  average  Briti»h  admiral. 
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(1903):  wmI  E.  CbevaSer,  Hisi9i»  J*  <>  muniu  fi^^uti Jniimt 
n  gatrrt  it  FMiptnAnte  amineaiiu  (1S77).  0,  H.) 

.  aUIDI  (in  Uid.  £■«,  pA,  Iron  the  Fr.  pttft;  tka  nrikr 
Fnodi  foni  was  pm,  Engliih  "  piy,"  tbt  d  «» idtx  to  ths 
Italiaa  form  piida;  (be  nbimste  origin  »  probably  Teutonic, 
the  word  being  connected  with  Ibe  baM  mm  in  O.  Eng. 
wiiam,  to  know),  an  agency  lor  directing  or  sbowing  the  way, 
qKd6ciIly«pMaa  wlMloBdiotdircctonurangeroycr  inknowa 
or  uimamied  cwmtry,  or  condwls  tnvcllen  nnd  tovriiu 
tbwgh  a  town,  or  over  buitdiiigt  of  interest.  In  European 
ware  up  to  ihe  time  of  the  French  Rcvohitian,  the  abunceof 
luge  Kale  detailed  maps  nude  local  guide*  almost  casential  to 
the  direction  of  mHitary  opcniioaa,  and  in  Ac  iBtb  cantury  tba 
getwtal  tendency  to  the  ttiicier  oigaaiatioa  of  ndtiury  r«< 
aourcts  led  in  various  coontriet  to  the  tpecial  tniang  of  guide 
oScen  (called  Ptl^Hgtr,  and  considered  as  general  ftafl  oficen 
IB  ibe  Pmssiin  amy),  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  find,  and  if 
McoMUy  establish,  routes  across  country  lor  those  parts  of 
tile  array  that  had  to  move  parallel  to  the  main  rood  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  deploying  interval  from  each  other,  for  in 
those  days  armies  were  rarety  spnad  out  so  far  as  to  have  the 
use  of  two  or  more  made  roads.  But  the  necessity  for  such 
precanttona  died  away  when  adequate  surveys  fin  which  gnide 
ottcers  wer«,  at  any  rate  in  Prussia,  freely  enployed)  wen 
carried  out.and.asadMnitetcrmoI  military  organiut  ion  to^ay, 
"guide"  possesses  no  more  casential  peculiarity  than  fusilier, 
grenadier  or  rifleiaan.  The  genesis  of  the  modern  "Guide" 
ngiments  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  a  shon -lived  Corps  of  Guides 
fanned  hy  Napoleon  in  Italy  in  1796,  which  appears  to  have 
teen  a  personal  ncort  or  body  guard  composed  of  men  who 
knew  the  coontry.  lit  the  Belgian  army  of  to-day  the  Guide 
lepraents  correspond  almost  to  the  Guard  cavalry  of  other 
untkms;  In  the  Swiss  army  the  squadrons  of  "Guides"  act  as 
^virional  cavalry,  and  in  this  rAle  doubtless  are  called  opon 
on  occasion  to  )nd  cohinms.  The  "Queen's  own  Corps  of 
Guides"  of  the  Indian  army  conarsis  of  infantry  companies 
and  cavalry  tquadrons.  In  drill,  a  "  guide  "  is  an  oNicer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  told  off  to  regulate  the  direction  and 
pace  of  movements,  the  remainder  of  the  naft  aulntalniiig 
tbeir  alignment  and  distances  by  him. 

A  particular  class  of  guides  are  those  employed  in  mountain* 
eering;  these  are  not  merely  to  show  the  way  but  stand  in  the 
pDNtion  OE  professional  climbers  with  an  ei^>ert  knowledge  of 
rock  and  anowcraft,  vdiich  they  Impart  to  the  amatevr,  at  Ihe 
same  time  assuring  the  safety  of  the  climbing  party  in  dangerous 
expcditioni.  This  professional  class  of  guides  arose  in  Ihe 
middle  of  the  tQth  century  when  Alpine  dimbing  became  re- 
cognized as  a  sport  (see  HotiKruiNEERiNc).  It  H  thus  natural 
to  find  that  the  Alpine  guides  have  bem  requi«tioned  for 
mountaineering  expftlitions  all  over  the  world.  In  cKmblng 
in  Swiiierland,  the  central  commiltce  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club 
issues  a  guides'  tariff  which  fites  the  charges  for  guides  and 
porters;  there  are  three  sections,  for  the  Valals  and  Vaudirfs 
Alps,  for  Ihe  Bernese  Oberlsnd,  and  tor  central  and  eastern 
Switzerland.  The  names  of  many  of  the  great  guides  have 
become  historical.  In  Cbamomx  a  statue  has  been  raised  to 
Jacques  Batmat,  who  was  the  first  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  In  1786, 
Of  the  more  famous  guides  since  the  beginning  of  Alpine  climbing 
may  be  mentioned  Auguste  Balmal,  Michel  Cros,  Maquignay, 
J.  A.  Crrel,  who  went  vrith  E.  Whympcr  to  the  Andes,  the 
brolhen  Lauener,  Christian  Aimer  and  Jakob  tnd'Hekhlor 
Anderegg. 

"  Guide  "  is  also  applied  to  a  book.  In  the  sense  of  an  ele* 
mentary  primer  on  some  tobject,  or  of  one  giving  lull  informa- 
tion for  travellers  of  a  coumry,  district  or  town.  In  mechanical 
usage,  the  term  "  guide  "  Is  of  wide  application,  being  used  of 
anything  which  steadies  or  directs  the  motion  of  an  object,  as 
of  the  "leading"  screw  of  a  screw-cutting  lathe,  tA  k  loose 
pnlky  used  to  steady  a  dHving-belt.  or  of  the  bars  or  rods  in  a 
tteam-enginc  which  keep  the  sliding  blocks  moving  in  a  straight 
Hne.   Tbt  doublet  "  g»r  "  is  thin  used  of  a  rope  wl&liiindiei 


»  idl  wbe»  it  is  being  raised  or  lowered,  of  of  a  rope,  chaio  or 
stay  support ing  a  fuiwid.  mast,  derrick,  &c 

OUIDl.  CHEia  ALBtSUIOKO  (ifeso-H").  ItaUao  lynC 
pact,  waa  bom  at  Bavia  in  1O50.  A«  dnsf  foiiadir  «f  tbt  wdK 
known  Roman  academy  called  "  L'Arcadia."  he  bad  •  con- 
siderable share  in  the  reform  of  Italian  poetry,  corrupted  at 
that  time  by  the  extravagance  and  bad  taste  of  the  poets  Marini 
and  AcUltiiu  and  tbeir  Kbool.  The  poet  Cuidi  and  the  critic 
and  juiiicoaault  Caviaa  checked  this  evil  by  their  wftmce 
and  example.  The  gcnuia  of  Cuidi  wia  lyric  bi  the  hi^teu 
degree;  his  songs  are  written  with  singuhr  force,  and  charn 
the  reader,  in  ^ilte  of  touches  ol  bombast  His  most  celebrated 
song  is  that  entitled  Alia  FortuM  (To  Fortune),  which  ceruinly 
ia  one  of  the  oMMt  beautiful  ihcccs  of  poctiy  of  ^  1 7tii  centnry. 
Giddi  was  squint-eyed,  humpbacked,  and  of  a  ddicste  constitu- 
tion, but  poaicssed  undoubted  literary  ability.  His  poems  were 
printed  at  Pam  in  1671,  and  at  Rome  in  1704.  In  lASt  he 
published  at  Parma  bis  lyric  tragedy  Amtiaitmlt  m  /lafy,  and 
two  pastoral  drwnas  Dtfin  and  iWymfm.  The  lait  had  the 
hoDout  ol  hciDg  nentloBed  as  a  model  )qr  the  critic  GiaviM,  in 
his  treatise  on  poetty.  Less  fbrtuitate  was  GukU's  poetical 
vertioo  of  the  sis  faoniUes  of  Pope  Chment  XI.,  fiist  as  having 
been  severely  criticiaed  by  the  aatirist  Scttaao,  and  next  as 
having  proved  to  be  the  indirea  cause  of  the  author  la  death. 
A  splendid  edition  of  this  veoian  hod  been  printed  in  1711, 
and,  the  pope  being  then  in  San  Gandelfo,  Guidi  went  there  lo 
present  him  with  a  copy.  On  the  way  be  found  out  a  serious 
typographical  error,  which  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that  he 
was  aciied  with  as  apoplectic  fit  at  Fraacati  and  died  on  the 
spot.  Guidi  was  honoured  with  the  ^>ecial  protection  of 
Ranuccio  II.,  dulct  of  Parma,  and  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 

GUIDICCIOMI,  QlOVANNl  (1480-1541),  lulian  poet,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  1480,  and  died  at  Macerau  m  1541.  He  occupied  a 
high  position,  being  bishop  of  Fossombrone  and  president  of 
Romagna.  The  latter  office  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  a  murderer 
attempted  to  kill  him,  and  had  already  touched  his  breast  with 
his  dagger  when,  conquered  by  the  resolute  calmness  of  the 
prelate,  he  threw  away  the  weapon  arul  fell  at  his  feet,  asking 
forgiveness.  The  Rime  and  Lrllen  of  Guidrccioni  are  models  M 
eleeant  and  natural  Italian  style.  The  best  editions  are  those 
ol  Genoa  (1749).  Bergamo  (1753)  and  Florence  (1S78). 

QUIDO  OF  ARBZZO  (possibly  to  be  identified  with  Guido 
deSt  Uaurdes  Fosses),  a  musician  who  lived  in  the  t  iih  century. 
He  has  by  many,  been  called  the  father  ol  modern  music,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Avellana 
bears  the  inscription  Bealus  Guido,  imtnlor  muticat.  Of  his 
hie  little  is  known,  and  that  little  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
dedicatory  letters  prefixed  lo  two  ol  his  treatises  and  addressed 
rcspcctivdy  to  Bishop  Tbcodald  (not  Tlicobald,  as  Burney  writes 
the  name)  of  Arezzo,  and  Michael,  a  monk  of  Pomposa  and 
Guido's  pupil  and  friend.  Occasional  refereiKoi  to  the  cele- 
brated musician  In  the  works  ol  his  contemporaries  are,  however, 
hy  no  means  rare,  and  from  these  it  may  be  conjectured  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Guido  was  bom  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  roth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  Is  uncertain  in 
spite  of  some  evidence  potnling  to  Amao;  on  Ihe  liile-page  of 
all  his  works  he  is  styled  CnUe  Arttinus,  or  simply  ^reliiiiwt. 
At  his  first  appearance  In  history  Guido  was  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastny  of  Pomposa,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
taught  singing  and  invented  his  educational  method,  by  means 
of  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  pupil  might  Icam 
within  five  months  what  formerly  it  would  have  taken  him  ten 
yein  lo  acquire.  Envy  and  jealousy,  however,  were  his  only 
reward,  and  by  these  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  monastery— 
"  indc  est,  quod  me  vidcs  prolixis  linibus  exulalom,"  as  he  says 
himself  in  the  second  of  the  tetters  above  referred  to.  According 
to  one  account,  be  travelled  as  far  as  Bremen,  called  there  by 
Arehbishop  Hermann  in  order  lo  reform  the  musical  service. 
But  this  statement  has  been  doubled.  Certain  it  is  that  not 
long  after  his  flight  Irom  Pomposa  Guido  was  living  at  Areato, 
and  it  was  here  that,  aboal  lojo,  he  rectived  an  Invltaiion  l* 
Rome  Iron  Fope  John  XIV.   He  Obeyed  the  snnmona,  and  the 
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pope  bimKH  bKBiM  hb  first  ind  af^nnlly  one  of  bis  most 
proficient  pupils.  Buc  in  spite  of  his  success  Guide  coujd  not  be 
Muced  to  remain  in  Rome,  the  fimlubriOUB  air  of  which  seems 
to  have  affected  fait  health.  In  Rome  be  met  i«ain  bis  fonnu 
wperior,  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  who  seems  to  have  repented 
o(  his  conduct,  and  to  have  induced  Cuido  to  return  to  Pomposa; 
and  here  all  authentic  records  of  Guido's  life  cease.  We  only 
know  that  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  May  io$o,  as  prior  of  Avellana, 
a  monastery  of  the  Camaldulians;  such  at  least  ii  the  statement 
of  the  chronickrs  of  that  order  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added 
that  the  Camaldulians  daim  the  celebrated  nuisician  as  whotly 
their  own,  and  altogether  deny  hit  cotmexioa  with  tba  Bene- 
tfctincs. 

The  documents  discovered  by  Dom  Germain  Morin,  the 
Belgian  Benedictine,  about  t88B,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Guide  was  a  Frenchman  and  lived  from  his  youth  upwards  in 
BenedftUne  monastery  of  St  Maur  des  Posses  where  he 
invented  his  novel  system  of  notation  and  taught  the  brothers 
to  s!ng  by  it.  In  codes  763  <4  the  British  Museum  the  com* 
poser  of  the  "  Micrcdogus  "  and  other  works  by  Guido  of  Areuo 
is  always  described  as  Guido  de  Sancto  Mauro. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Guido^  method  shows  coiuidetabte 
progress  In  the  evolution  of  modern  notation.  It  was  he  who 
for  the  fint  time  systematically  used  the  lines  of  the  staff,  aiMl 
the  intervals  or  spolia  between  them.  There  b  also  Kttle  doubt 
that  the  names  of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  tU,  re,  mi,  fa, 
id,  la,  st3l  in  use  among  Romance  nalims,  were  introduced  by 
Guido,  although  he  seems  to  have  vsed  them  in  a  relative  rather 
than  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  tbcse  words 
are  the  first  syllables  of  six  lines  of  a  hymn  addieased  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  which  may  be  given  here:— 

Vt  queant  laxis      reionare  fibri* 
Uin  gcstorum      /amuli  tuorilm, 
Selyt  polluti  lahii  rcatum. 

Sanctc  Joannes. 

In  addition  to  this  Guido  is  generally  credited  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  f  clef.  But  more  important  thanall  this,  perhaps, 
is  the  ihoroughly  practical  tone  which  Guido  assumes  in  bis 
theoretical  writiitgs,  and  which  diflers  greatly  from  the  clumsy 
scholasticism  d  his  contemporaries  and  pi^ecessors. 

TI1C  most  important  ot  Guido's  trcjtl'^s  and  those  which  are 

Scncntly  acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  arc  Uiuotot^  Cuidouii  dt 
iiciplina  arlii  muiieae,  dedicated  to  Bishop  TheodaM  of  Arczro, 
and  compriainE  a  comnlele  theory  of  music,  in  aochaptcrt;  Siusicat 
Cutdvnii  re[uUie  rkylkmicae  in  onli/rlionarti  jm  braU^tim  proMat, 
written  in  trochaic  decasyllabics  of  anylhing  but  classical  structure; 
Aliae  Cuidanis  regular  de  ifnote  canlu,  idenltiem  in  antiphonarii  tut 
prolopim  prolatae;  and  the  Ff>i'li>l<i  fTrjirfonii  Mithaeli  monacko  it 
ifnolo  canlu.  already  relcrri<l  r'l  1  hr  i  ■  published  in  the  aecond 
volume  oi  Cerbcrl's  Scripiom  :      nustca  uura.    A  very 

imporiant  manuscript  unkiiuuii  ii'  (..wh'fi  (the  Codtx  bibliothecat 
f/luenst\,  in  ilif  P.irii  ili^fary)  icnMins,  I  x^sldcs  minor  treatises,  an 
•ntipliorjrium  -ind  und'juliiLilly  hulonHinE  to  Guido. 

Sec-  uh.o  L.  An;:i'lurii.  Ii  d'Arr-za  [yhn):  Kicaewciter.  Ciadawev 
Arczto  i\^.y>)\  KiPiiiiiiiilkr,  ■' Lckn  un.l  Wcrkcn  Guidos  von 
Arcifo,"  in  Habcct's  J^iui,.  OftQi  AiU-L,ino  Brandi,  C.  AttUno 
{iVii)-,  G.  B.  Ristori,  Bioirafia  it  Guido  monato  tAttm  <i868). 

GUIDO  OF  SinA.  The  name  of  ibis  Italian  painter  is  of 
considerable  ioteicst  in  the  history  of  art,  on  the  ground  that, 
if  certain  assumptions  regarding  him  could  be  accepted  as  true, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  share  with  Cimabue,  or  rather  indeed 
to  supersede  him  in,  the  honour  of  having  gvcn  the  first  onward 
impulse  to  the  art  of  painting.  The  case  stands  thus.  In  the 
church  of  S.  Domenicoin  Siena  is  a  large  painling  of  the"  Virgin 
and  Child  Enthroned,"  with  six  angeb  above,  and  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  the  same  city  is  »  triangular  pinnacle,  once 
a  portion  the  same  composition,  representing  the  Saviour  in 
benediction,  with  two  angds;  the  entire  woilt  was  originally 
■  triptych,  but  is  not  so  now.  The  prinupal  section  of  this 
picture  has  a  rhymed  Latin  inscription,  giving  the  painter's 
■ume  as  Gu  . . .  o  de  Scnis,  with  liic  date  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  inscription  is  not,  however,  free  fr^oi  doubt,  and 
cqiecially  it  is  maintained  that  the  date  really  reads  as  laSi. 
In  the  general  treatment  of  the  picture  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  puticulirly  from  otbct  wodt  of  the  auu  fa^ 


period;  but  the  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  indispntaUy 
very  superior,  in  natural  character  and  graceful  (Egnity.  ta 
anything  to  be  found  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  question  theta- 
tore  arises,  Kxk  these  heads  rtaily  the  worit  ef  a  man  whapajntri  • 
in  mi  ?  Crowe  and  Cavakasdle  pcenowace  in  the  ne^dw, 
condudiDg  that  the  beads  are  repainted,  and  are,  aa  tbcy  mam 
stand,  due  to  aoM  artnt  «f  the  14th  century,  peih^M  UyoUw 
da  Sienat  thus  the  claims  of  Cinaliue  would  remain  undisiurfacd 
and  in  their  pristine  vigour.  Bqwod  this,  iiitk  is  known  ef 
Guide  da  Siena.  There  is  in  the  Academy  «f  Siena  a  picintc 
assigned  to  Urn,  «  haff-liguie  «f  the  '*  Viigia  and  Ouid,''  with 
two  anfch,  dating  probably  between  and  1300;  alia  ia 
the  church  of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  same  dly  a  MadoBna  dated 
it6>.  Milaneti  thinks  that  the  work  in  S.  Dooiemko  is  due  ta 
Guide  Graxiani,  ot  whom  no  other  record  remains  earlier  than 
i>}8,  when  be  is  mentioned  aa  the  painter  of  a  baaner.  GtMda 
da  Sena  appears  always  to  have  ^ial«l  on  panel,  oot  in  fresco 
on  the  wan.  He  has  been  temed,  vciy  dabieusly.  'a  pupa  of 
Ketrolioo,and  the  master  of  "Diotbalvi,"  MiDodaTunitaand 
BerlinghieTi  da  Lucca. 

OVIDO  RBNI  (■57S-I&M).  a  piime  master  in  Ihe  BolegMse 
■choal  ot  paiating,  and  ana  of  tlie  iMat  admired  ulitu  of  the 
period  of  indplent  decadence  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Calvenaaaa 
near  Bologna  on  tlie  4th  of  November  1575.  Mis  father  was  a 
mustcian  of  repute,  a  player  on  the  ffagtolei;  he  wished  to  briag 
the  lad  up  to  perform  on  the  harpaidKrfd.  At  a  very  ^ildish 
age.  however.  Guide  diqdsyed  a  dctcnaincd  beat  towanh  ihc 
art  of  fom,  scribbling  aomc  atlcnqit  at  a  drawing  hccc.  then 
and  everywhere.  He  was  only  nine  ycacs  of  age  when  Denis 
Calvart  took  notice  of  him,  received  hisa  into  his  academy  of 
design  by  tlie  father's  permission,  and  rapidly  brought  him 
forward,  so  that  by  the  age  of  tUrteea  Guido  bad  alttady  at- 
tained marked  prt^ency.  Albanl  and  DomeaichiiM  benme 
soon  afterwards  pupils  in  the  same  academy.  With  Albani 
Guido  was  very  intimate  up  to  the  earlier  period  d.  manhood, 
but  they  afterwards  became  rivals,  both  as  painters  and  as 
heads  of  ateliers,  with  a  good  deal  <£.  a^Kfity  on  Albani's  part; 
Domenchino  was  also  pitted  agaiast  Rem  by  the  policy  «f 
Annibale  Carscd.  Guido  was  still  in  the  academy  of  Calvart 
when  he  began  frequentiqg  the  opposition  school  k<f»t  by 
Lodovico  Caracd,  whose  style,  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
Flemish  painter,  be  dallied  with.  This  exasperated  Calvart. 
Him  Guide,  not  yet  twenty  years  cd  age^  cheerfully  quitted, 
transferring  himself  tqiCDly  to  the  Caracd  academy,  in  which  be 
soon  became  prominent,  being  equally  skilful  and  ambitious. 
He  had  not  been  a  year  with  the  Caracci  when  a  work  of  bis 
excited  the  wonder  of  Agosltno  and  the  jealouqr  of  Annibak. 
Lodovico  cherished  him,  and  frequently  painted  him  as  an  angdt 
for  the  youthful  Rem  was  extremely  handsome  After  a  while, 
however,  Lodovico  abe  fdt  himself  nettled,  and  he  patronized 
the  competing  talents  of  Giovanni  Barbiere.  On  one  occasion 
Guido  had  made  a  copy  of  Anoibale's  "  Descent  fnMn  the 
Cross";  Annibale  was  asked  to  retouch  it,  and  finding  nothing 
to  do,  exclaimed  pettishly,  "  He  knows  more  than  enough  " 
("  Cestui  ne  sa  troppo  ").  On  another  occasion  Lodovico,  con- 
sul led  as  umpire,  kiwered  a  price  which  Reni  asked  for  am  early 
picture.  This  slight  determined  Ihe  young  man  to  be  a  pupil 
no  more.  He  left  the  Caracd,  and  started  00  his  own  account 
asacompetitorintberaceforpatronageandfantfc  Arenowaed 
work,  the  stoiy  of  "  Csllisto  and  Diana,"  had  been  completed 
before  he  IcfL 

Guido  was  faithful  te  the  eclectic  prindple  of  the  Bolognese 
schocd  of  painting.  He  had  appropriated  something  from 
Calvart,  much  more  from  Lodovico  Caracd;  he  studied  with 
much  scst  after  Albert  DOrcr;  he  adopted  the  massive,  somboe 
and  partly  uncouth  manner  of  Catavaggio.  One  day  Anmbale 
Caracci  made  the  remark  that  a  style  mi^t  be  formed  reve^|^ 
that  of  Caravaggio  in  such  matters  as  the  ponderous  abw^ 
and  the  gross  common  forms;  this  observation  gcrnfMV  L 
Guido's  mind,  and  he  endeavoured  after  some  such  stwfab''  W 
constantly  at  suavity.  Towards  1O03  he  went  ta  V 
Albani.  and  Rons  nmained  hii  faeadquatten  loTt^ 
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Bsc,  Id  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  (BoighcK),  he  wu  grcally 
noted  and  distinguUbcd.  In  the  gaidco-houM  of  the  Rospi^osi 
Kdace  he  painted  the  vast  fresco  which  is  justly  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece — "  Phoebus  and  the  Hours  preceded  by  Aurora." 
This  exhibits  his  second  manner,  in  which  he  had  deviated  far 
indeed  from  the  promptings  of  Caravaggio.  He  founded  sow 
chiefly  upon  the  antique,  more  npcciaUy  the  Niobc  group  and 
the  "  Venus  de'  Medid, "  modified  by  suggestions  from  Raphael, 
ComgCEo,  Pannigtano  and  Paul  Veronese.  Of  this  last  painter, 
although  on  the  wliole  he  did  not  get  much  from  him,  Guido 
was  a  particular  admirer;  he  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  Paul  Veronese  than  any  otlwr  mastci^Paul  was 
more  nature  than  art  The  "  Aurora  "  is  beyond  doubt  a  work 
ot  pre-eminent  beauty  and  attainment;  it  ts  stamped  with 
pleasurable  dignity,  and,  without  being  effeminate,  has  a  more 
uniform  aim  after  graceful  selectness  than  can  readDy  be  traced 
in  previous  painters,  greatly  superior  though  some  of  them  had 
been  in  impulse  and  personal  fervour  of  genius.  The  ponii&cal 
chapel  of  Montccavallo  was  assigned  to  Reni  to  paint;  but, 
being  straitened  in  payments  by  the  ministers,  the  artist  made 
oS  to  Bologna.  He  was  fetched  back  by  Paul  V.  trith  cere- 
nomou*  idat,  and  lodging,  living  and  equipage  were  supplied 
to  hioL  At  another  time  he  migrated  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
having  received  a  commission  to  paint  the  chape)  of  S.  Gcnnaro 
The  notorious  cabal  of  three  painleia  resident  in  Naples — 
Coreuio^  Cata«iolD  and  Ribera— offered,  however,  as  stiff  an 
oppantkn  to  Cuido  as  to  some  other  intcilopcrs  who  preceded 
and  sucowded  him.  They  gave  his  servant  a  beating  by  the 
bands  ol  two  unknown  bullies,  and  sent  by  him  a  message  to 
hb  master  to  depart  or  prepare  for  death;  Cuido  waited  for  00 
second  waning,  and  departed.  He  now  returned  to  Rome; 
but  he  finaOy  left  that  dty  abruptly.  In  the  pontificate  of  I'rban 
VIXI.,  in  consequence  (tf  an  offendvc  reprimand  administered  to 
by  Cardinal  Spinola.  He  had  received  an  advance  of  400 
•cudi  on  account  of  an  alCaipiecc  for  St  Peter's,  but  after  some 
lapse  of  ycaia  had  made  no  beginning  with  the  voA.  A  broad 
taaiaia  from  the  cardinal  put  RenI  on  his  mettle;  he  returned 
the  400  tcudi,  quitted  Rome  within  a  few  days,  and  steadily 
resisted  all  attempts  at  recall.  He  now  resetil«l  in  Bologna, 
3e  had  taught  as  well  as  painted  in  Rome,  and  he  left  pupils 
behind  Itim;  but  on  the  whole  he  did  not  stamp  any  great 
Buk  upon  the  Roman  school  of  painting,  apart  from  his  own 
numerous  works  in  the  papal  city. 

In  Bidogna  Guido  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  established  a 
celebrated  school,  numbering  more  than  two  hundred'scholars. 
Be  himself  drew  in  it,  even  down  to  his  latest  years.  On  first 
returning  to  this  city,  he  charged  about  £21  for  a  full-length 
figuic  (mere  portraits  are  not  here  in  question),  half  this  sum 
for  a  half-length,  and  £5  for  a  head.  These  prices  must  be 
regarded  as  handsome,  when  we  consider  that  Domenichino 
about  the  same  time  received  only  £10,  los.  for  his  very  large  and 
celebrated  picture,  the  "  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome." 
But  Guido's  i^utation  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  in  process 
of  time  he  quintupled  hb  prices.  He  now  left  Bologna  hardly 
at  all;  in  one  instance,  however,  he  went  o5  to  Ravenna,  and, 
along  with  three  pupils,  he  painted  the  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
with  W  admired  picture  of  the  **  Israelites  gathering  Manna." 
IGi  shining  prosperity  was  not  to  last  tin  the  end.  Guido  was 
diswpatcd,  generously  but  indiscriminately  profuse,  and  an 
inveteiau  gambler.  The  gambling  propensity  had  been  his 
(nm  youth,  but  until  he  became  elderiy  it  did  not  noticeably 
damage  his  fortunes.  It  grew  upon  him,  and  in  a  couple  ol 
eveningl  be  lost  the  oxtrmous  sum  of  14,400  scudi.  The  vice 
told  atiQ  more  ruinously  on  his  art  than  on  his  character.  In 
his  decline  he  sdd  bia  time  at  so  much  per  hour  to  certain  picture 
dealen;  one  of  them,  the  Shylock  of  his  craft,  would  stand  by, 
watch  ia  hand,  and  see  him  work.  Half- hear tcdness,  half-per- 
IbmiBocei  blighted  his  product:  self-repetition  and  mere 
m«ffi.*rf«m,  with  affectation  for  sentiment  and  v^dity  for 
beauty,  became  the  art  of  Cuido.  Some  ot  these  trade-works, 
beads  or  half-figures,  were  turned  out  In  three  hours  or  even 
k».  It  il  Mid  that,  tardily  wb^  Reni  left  oS  gambling  foT; 
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nearly  two  years;  at  last  he  rel^ised,  and  hii  rdapse  waa 

followed  not  long  afterwards  by  his  death,  caused  by  ""Vfl""'>t 
fever.  This  event  took  place  in  Bologna  on  the  18th  of  Angnst 
1643;  he  died  in  debt,  but  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico. 

Guido  was  pemnally  modest,  although  be  valued  himsdf  on  his 
position  in  the  art,  and  would  tolerate  no  iligbt  in  that  rebUoo: 
he  was  extremely  uprifcht,  temperate  in  diet,  nice  in  hi*  pennn  and 
hi*  drcn.  He  was  fond  of  itately  faoun,  but  could  feel  also  the 
charm  of  tolitude.  In  his  temper  there  waa  a  large  amount  of 
mipiciouinesi;  and  the  jealousy  which  hii  abilitici  and  hi*  sue- 
ccsKs  excited,  now  from  the  Caracci,  now  from  Albani,  now  from 
the  monofxJitinK  league  of  Neapolitan  painters,  may  naturally 
have  kept  this  feeling  Tn  active  excrciie.  Of  his  numerous  KholarB, 
Simoiw  Cantarini,  named  II  Peurcw,  count*  a*  the  most  distin- 
guished ;  hepainied  an  adminililc  head  □(  Reni,  now  in  the  Bolosnese 
Gallery.  Ttic  portrait  in  the  UfRzi  Gallery  of  Florence  is  from  Ileni's 
own  hand.  Two  other  good  scholars  were  Ciacomo  Scmenza  and 
FranceKO  Ccisi. 

The  character  of  Guido's  ait  h  SO  well  known  as  hardly  to  call 
for  detailed  analyns,  beyond  what  we  have  already  intimated.  His 
mou  chamctcriiitic  style  exhibits  a  prepense  ideal,  of  form  rather 
than  character,  with  a  slight  mode  of  handling,  and  silvery,  some- 
what o^ld,  colour.  In  working  from  the  nude  he  aimed  at  peffoc- 
lion  nf  form,  especially  marked  in  the  hands  and  feet.  But  ne  was 
far  from  always  goinc  to  choice  nature  for  his  model;  he  trans- 
muted ad  libilum.  and  painted,  it  is  averred,  a  Magdalene  erf  de- 
monstrative charms  from  a  vulear-tookinK  colour-^nder.  HI* 
best  worhe  have  ticauty,  great  amenity,  arliitic  feeling  and  fai^ 
accom)>[i.->hmcnt  of  manner,  all  alla>-rd  a  certain  core  of  common- 
pLace;  in  the  worst  pictures  the  commonplace  swamps  everything, 
and  Guide  has  flooded  European  galleries  with  trashy  and  empty 
pretentiousness,  all  the  more  noxious  in  ttial  its  apparent  grace  of 
•cntiment  and  form  misleads  the  unwary  into  npiu-Hvat,  and  the 
dilettante  dabbkr  into  ehcnp  rapture*.  Doth  in  Rome  and  wherever 
else  he  worked  he  intnxluccd  incrvsied  softness  of  style,  which 
was  then  designated  as  the  modern  method.  lU*  ptclure*  arc 
mostly  Scriptural  or  mythdoEic  in  subtcct,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  various  European  col- 
lections— more  than  a  hundred  of  these  containing  life-sited  figuret. 
The  portrait*  which  he  eaccuted  are  few — those  of  Sixtus  V., 
Cardinal  Spoda  and  the  so<alled  Beatrice  Cend  being  among  the 
most  noticeable.  The  identity  of  the  last-named  portrait  I*  very 
dubious;  it  certainly  camiot  have  been  painted  direct  from  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  executed  in  Rome  before  Guido  ever  resided  there- 
Many  etchings  are  attributed  to  him — some  from  bi*  own  works, 
and  some  after  other  masters:  they  are  spirited,  but  rather  ncglieent. 

Of  other  works  not  already  noticed,  the  following  diould  be 
named: — in  Rome  (the  Vatican),  the  "Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,"  an 
cx.implp  of  the  painter's  cirlli-r  manner;  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
■' Clirist  Crucified";  in  Ktirll.  tlic  "Conception";  in  [tdlogna. 
thf  "  Alms  of  St  iioch  "  (early),  the  "  M.is^icrr  of  the  I nnocf  nl.s," 
and  ttn:  "  Pii  ii.  i)r  Lamc-ni  m  .-r  llit  Hody  "f  Christ  "  (^n  the  church 
of  the  Mcnrlicantil,  Mhuh  i.-  I'y  m.iriv  r.');.irdod  as  Ciuido's  prime 
exituiivi:  wiiirk;  in  fill-  Dn -i|i.n  u.ilkr>.  jn  "  Eloce  Homo";  in 
Milan  (iirera  Galk-ry).  "  Saints  Peter  ,ind  Paul";  in  Genoa  (churrfi 
of  Ambroglol,  the  "Assumption  of  the  Virgin";  in  Berlin, 
"  Si  Paul  the  Hermic  and  St  Anthony  in  the  \Vitdemcss."  The 
celebrated  picture  of  "  Fortune  "  (in  the  Capitol)  is  one  of  Reni'* 
lincst  treatments  of  female  form;  as  a  specimen  of  male  iorm.  thft 
"  Samson  Drinldng  from  the  Jaidxine  of  an  As*  "  might  be  nained 
beside  it.  One  of  bis  latest  works  of  mark  i*  the  "  Arudne."  whtcn 
used  to  be  in  the  Gallrry  of  the  Capitol.  The  Louvre  contains 
twenty  of  his  pictures,  the  National  Gallery  of  London  aeven,  and 
other*  were  once  there,  now  removed  to  other  public  collections. 
Tlu:  most  interesting  of  ibe  seven  is  the  small  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,"  painted  on  copper,  an  elegantly  finished  work,  more  pretty 
than  beautiful.  It  was  probably  painted  before  the  master  quhtcd 
Bologna  (or  Rcmie, 

For  the  life  and  works  o[  Guido  Reni,  see  BolMnini,  VUa  ds 
Guida  Sent  (1839);  Passeri,  ViU  At'  piUori;  and  Malvasia,  FdsiMa 
Pittria;  also  Lanri,  Sloria  piUorita,  (W.  M.  R.) 

GUIEMin^  an  old  French  province  vriiidi  a>tTcq>onded 
roughly  to  the  Aqt^mia  SecuttJa  of  the  Romans  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bordeaux.  In  the  tath  ccntuty  it  formed  with 
Gascony  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  which  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  marriage  of  F.leanor 
of  Aquitaine  to  Henry  II.;  but  in  the  13th,  through  the  con- 
quests of  Fhn^  Augustus,  Louis  Vtn.  and  Louis  IX.,  It  was 
confined  n-ithin  the  narrower  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Parb 
(1150).  It  is  at  this  point  that  Guienne  becomes  distinct  fi;om 
Aquitaine.  It  then  comprised  the  Bordelais  (the  old  counlship 
of  Bordeaux),  the  Bazadais,  part  of  Pfrigord,  Limousin,  Qucrqr 
and  Rouergue,  the  Agenais  ceded  by  PbiHp  III.  (the  Bdd)  to 
Edward  I.  (1379),  and  fttill  united  with  Gascony)  formed  « 
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thtthy  extending  from  the  OiUente  to  the  Pyrenm.  This 
Aidqr  WIS  kdd  on  tbe  terau  of  bomttge  to  the  French  kings, 
■a  Mttfoui  obIik*tiOB;  ud  both  bi  1196  and  1514  it  wu  con- 
Stcited  by  the  kings  of  France  en  the  grotmd  that  there  had 
been  a  failure  in  the  feudal  duties.  At  the  treaty  of  Br6tigny 
(ijfo)  Edward  UX.  acquired  the  full  sovcteignty  of  the  duchy 
^  Gideiuw,  together  with  Aunia,  S^tonge,  Angoumois  snd 
Itiritou.  Tbo  victories  of  du  Cuesdin  and  Gallon  Pho^HB, 
count  of  Foix,  restored  the  duchy  soon  after  to  its  rjtb-centnry 
limits.  In  1451  it  was  conquered  and  finally  united  10  the 
French  crown  by  Charies  VU.  In  1469  Louis  XL  gave  it  ia 
eicfaanse  for  Cbampogtic  and  Brio  to  his  brother  Chariea,  duka 
0f  Beny,  after  whose  death  in  14^2  it  wu  again  united  to  the 
royal  dominron.  Guicnnc  then  formed  a  government  which 
from  the  ijlh  century  onwards  was  united  with  Giscony.  The 
government  of  Cuienne  and  Gascony,  with  its  capital  at  Bor- 
deut,  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  ontkn  rffime.  Under  the 
lUvtdutton  Ibe  departments  formed  from  Cuienne  proper  were 
those  of  Gironde,  Lot-et- Garonne,  Bordogne,  Lot,  Avcyron  and 
the  chief  part  of  Tarn -et -Garonne. 

QDieNBS.  JOSEPH  DB  (1711-1800),  French  orientalist,  was 
bora  at  Ponttrise  on  the  igtb  of  October  He  succeeded 

Fourroont  at  the  Royal  Library  as  secretary  inurpreier  of  the 
Eastern  languages.  A  Uimoire  historique  jar  foritine  det 
Hututtdcs  Turct,  published  by  dc  Guignesin  1748,  obtained  his 
admission  to  the  Royal  Sodcty  of  London  in  1751,  and  he 
became  an  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 
1754,  Two  years  later  he  began  to  publish  his  learned  and 
laboriotts  Hitloire  gMnU  du  Huns,  dtt  UngeUi,  d<s  Tares 
el  des  aulret  Tartarrs  oeeiAenlaice  (1756-1758);  and  in  1757  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Syriac  at  the  Collfgc  de  France. 
He  maintained  that  (he  Chinese  nation  had  originated  in 
Egyptian  cokmtiaiion,  an  ofrinion  tb  which,  in  spite  of  every 
argument,  he  obstinately  clung.  He  died  in  Pkris  in  1800. 
The  Hiitairt  had  been  transbted  into  German  by  DlUuMrt 
Ct76ft-i77i>.  De  Guignes  left  a  son.  Christian  Louis  Joseph 
(i75^it4s)i  who,  after  learning  Chinese  from  his  father,  went 
as  consul  to  Canton,  where  he  spent  seventeen  years.  On  his 
return  to  France  be  was  charged  by  the  government  with  the 
mrk  of  preparing  ■  Chine*e-Frencb-I^ tin  dictionary  (i8ij). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  «i  Xtvnlb  iYoy^ta  d  PMn, 
Mtnmt,  a  VOt  de  France,  180S). 

See  Qu^rard,  La  Frana  lUUrain.  where  a  Utt  of  tbe  memoirs 
contributed  fay  de  Cuignes  to  the  Jovnat  dti  tnantt  i*  givea. 

OUILBBtT,  TVBTTB  (1869-  ),  Fnndi  ditaae,  was  bom  in 
Paris.  She  served  for  two  years  untS  iS8s  In  the  Magasin  du 
Printemps,  when,  on  the  advice  of  the  journalist,  Edmond 
StouUig,  she  trained  for  the  stage  under  Landrol.  She  made 
ber  d6but  at  the  BouSes  du  Noid,  then  played  at  the  Varjft^, 
»nd  In  1890  she  received  a  regular  engagement  at  the  Eldorado 
to  sing  a  cou[4e  of  songs  at  the  begioning  of  the  performance. 
Sb€  abo  sang  at  the  Ambassadeurs.  She  soon  won  an  immense 
vofoe  by  her  rendering  of  songs  drawn  from  Parisian  lowcr^daaa 
Kfe,  or  from  the  humours  of  tbe  Latin  Quarter,  "  Quabv  t'ltudi- 
aiOs  "  and  the  "  HUd  4h  numtro  treit "  bdng  among  ber  caily 
triami^  Her  adoption  of  an  habitual  yellow  dresa  and  long 
Mack  gfanre*.  bcrstndied  simpBcity  of  diction,  and  ber  htgemeus 
livery  of  tonsi  charged  with  ritqul  meaning,  made  ber  famous. 
She  owed  something  to  M.  Xanrof ,  who  for  a  long  tfme  composed 
songs  espnially  for  her,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  Ariltide  Bnia'nt, 
who  wrote  many  of  b»  arfol  songs.  She  made  successful  tours 
in  England,  Germany  and  America,  and  was  in  great  request  as 
an  entertainer  in  private  houses.  In  1S95  she  married  Dr  M. 
Schiller.  In  later  years  she  discarded  something  of  her  earlier 
manner,  and  sang  songs  of  the  "  pompadour  "  sad  the  "  crlno- 
Ene  "  period  in  costume.  She  pubUsIied  the  aoveb  £4  Vtdelle 
tnd  its  Dtmi-vitiiles,  both  in  1901. 

OUILOFORO.  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  and 
the  county  town  of  Surrey,  Engjand,  in  the  Guildford  parlia- 
mentary division,  39  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the  London  and 
South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  and  tbe  South  Eastern  and  CJiatham  lailways. 


Pop.  (iQot)  15,938.  ft  li  beaotlfnUy  situated  on  an  zvMj 
ol  the  ootthera  chalk  Downs  and  on  the  river  Wey.  Its  oldg 
streets  contain  ■  number  of  picturesque  gabled  houses, 
quaint  lattices  and  curions  doorways.  The  ruins  of  a  Norau 
castle  stand  finely  above  the  town  and  are  well  preientd; 
while  the  ground  about  them  is  laid  out  as  «  public  gaidcn. 
Beneath  the  Angel  Inn  and  a  bouse  hi  the  vidnity  arc  ntcn^ 
vaults,  apparently  of  Early  English  date,  and  tratBtloiuBy 
connected  with  the  castle.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Normu 
and  Eariy  En^tsh,  whh  later  additions  and  consideribly  n- 
storedi  its  aisles  retain  their  eastward  apses  and  it  coaulm 
many  interesting  details.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  modcta 
building  on  an  ancient  site,  and  that  <d  Holy  IMnity  b  a  brtdi 
structure  of  1763,  with  later  additions,  also  on  the  site  M  u 
earlier  church,  from  which  some  of  the  monuments  are  prestrvri, 
Including  that  of  Archbishop  Abbot  (1640).  The  town  bB 
dates  from  1683  and  contains  a  number  of  Interesting  iriciURi, 
Other  pnbtic  buIMings  are  the  county  hall,  corn-market  lad 
institute  with  museum  and  library.  Abbot's  Hospital,  founded 
by  Archbishop  Abbot  in  iAiq,  Is  a  beautiful  Tudor  brick  buildiDj, 
The  county  hospital  (1866)  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  AVbtn, 
Prince  Consort.  The  Royal  Tm  Grammar  School,  fbunded  ii 
1509,  and  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  is  an  important  school 
for  boys.  At  Cranletgh,6  m.  S.E.,  Is  a  large  middlc-dass  counijr 
school.  The  town  has  flour  mBIs,  iron  foundries  and  breweriet, 
and  a  large  trade  In  grain;  while  fairs  are  held  for  ii^V  stodL 
There  is  3  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  the  adg^bMirlng  i1b|c 
ol  Chilworth.  Guildford  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  (a  the  ifiMcse 
of  Winchester.  Tbe  borough  is  under  S  mayor,  4  alderaa 
and  13  councillors.    Area,  1601  acres. 

Guildford  (Gyldcford,  Geldeford),  occurs  among  the  possts- 
sions  of  King  Alfred,  and  was  a  royal  borough  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  It  probably  owed  Its  rise  to  Its  position  at  tbe 
junction  of  trade  routes.  It  Is  first  mentioned  as  a  borough  in 
1131.  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  men  of  Guildford  in 
1156,  by  which  they  obtained  freedom  from  toll  throughoui 
the  kingdom,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the  county  couit 
held  always  hi  their  town.  Edward  in.  granted  chirtfn  to 
Guildford  In  1340,  134^  And  1367;  Henry  VI.  in  1413;  Reiuy 
VII.  tn  14S8.  Eliabeth  in  15R0  confirmed  earlier  cfaarteis,  and 
other  diarters  were  granted  in  1603,  1626  and  tA86.  Tbe 
borough  was  incorporated  In  14^  under  the  title  of  the  miyer 
and  good  men  of  Guildford.  During  the  middle  ages  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  rested  with  a  powerful  merchaqt  gUd.  Tn 
memben  for  GuiUftml  sat  in  the  payment  of  laQS,  and  Ibe 
borough  continued  to  return  two  repreMntatives  until  iSli; 
when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  RedisllibuiioD 
Act  of  1885  Guildford  became  merged  lo  the  county  tor  dcctoni 
purposes.  Edward  II.  granted  to  the  town  the  right  of  hiving 
Iwo  fairs,  at  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  (tist  of  September  aad 
at  IVlnlty  respectively.  Henry  VIX.  granted  ^rs  on  the  kta 
of  St  Martin  (t  ith  of  November)  and  St  George  (i3fd  of  April). 
Fairs  in  May  for  the  sale  of  sheep  and  In  November  for  the  sale 
ot  cattle  are  still  held.  Tbe  market  rights  date  at  lesst  bom 
tiji,  and  three  weekly  markets  art  stIU  hdM  for  the  sale 
of  com,  cattle  and  vegetables  respectivdy.  Hie  cloth  tndc 
which  formed  the  stlple  industty  at  Guildford  in  the  niddfe 
ages  is  now  extinct. 

OtnU>HALL.  the  haB  of  the  corporation  «f  the  city  of  Loodoo, 
Ehglond.  It  faces  a  courtyard  opening  out  of  Greiham  Stitet. 
The  date  of  Its  origliul  foundation  is  l»t  known.  An  aRcfeot 
crypt  remains,  but  the  haH  has  otherwise  undergone  much 
alteration.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1411,  beautified  the  muni- 
ficence of  successive  officials,  damaged  in  the  Great  Fire  <rf  lAU, 
and  restored  in  1789  by  George  Dance;  while  the  ball  wH 
again  restored,  with  a  new  roof,  in  1870.  This. fine  chamber, 
iji  ft.  lo  length,  b  the  scene  of  the  state  banquets  and  ento- 
tainmenis  of  the  corporation,  and  of  the  munidpal  meetlnfi 
"  In  common  haU."  The  building  also  contains  a  coundl 
chamber  and  various  court  rD0inr,with  a  splendid  library,  OfKS 
to  the  public,  a  museum  and  art  gallery  adjoining.  Tie  U& 
contains  several  monuments  and  two  giant  flgufei  of  wood, 
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koowanCM«ndl&ff)S>  Tbcse  were  tct  up  in  jfoS^  but  the 
•ppearaoce  <h  giaaU  in  city  pageants  is  of  much  earlier  due. 
.  eOlLFORD.  bARONS  AHD  EARLS  OP.  Fkanos  Nosih, 
lit  Bann  GniUonl  (i6j7-i68j),  was  tha  thiid  wn  of  the  4U1 
BaroQ  North  (sw  North,  Basom^,  and  wu  created  Bana 
Guilford  in  i6ij,  after  beconuog  lord  keeper  is  auccesuon  to 
Lord  Nattinghain.  He  had  been  an  emiDent  lawyer,  solicitor- 
loend  (1671),  attMney^geoeral  (1673},  and  chief-justice  of  the 
coaunoB  pina  (1675),  and  In  t<79  wu  made  a  aenber  of  the 
oouncQ  of  thirty  and  en  iu  diuoiution  of  the  cabinet.  He  was 
amaaof  wideoiltureaadaitanchroyalisL  la  1673  he  married 
Lady-  Frances  Pope,  daughter  and  cp-bdress  of  the  eail  of 
Dow  OS,  who  inherited  tlK  Wrox  ton  estate;  and  he  was  auc- 
ccededas  sod  bsion  by  his  son  Franca  U6j3ri729),  whose  eldest 
son  Francis  (17^4^1790)1  after  inheriting  first  his  father's  title 
^  3rd  baron,  and  thui  (in  17J4)  (he  banuy  of  North  from  his 
kJn^man  the  6tb  Baron  NMth,  was  in  tj^i  created  ist  earl  of 
Guilford.  Uis  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  Ui  son  abd  mcceasof  Frederick  was  the  En^isb  prime 
nioittcr,  Goamonly  known  as  Lord  Nonk,  Us  eauttey  title 
while  the  ist  earl  was  alive. 

FUOEJUCK  NOKTH,  ind  carl  of  Cuiiford,  but  better  known 
his  courtesy  title  of  Lord  North  (1731-1793),  prime  minister 
u  Englaad  during  tl>e  tn^ortant  years  of  the  American  War, 
was  bora  on  the  tjth  of  April  r73a,  sod  after  being  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  sent  to  malie  the  grand 
tour  of  the  contiocnt.  On  his  return  he  was,  tbongh  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  once  elected  M.P-  for  fianbuiy,  of 
which  town  bis  father  was  high  stewardj  aiid  be  sat  for  the 
aame  town  in  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  1759  be 
was  cboicn  by  tbo  duke  of  Newcastle  to  be  a  lord  of  tbc  treasury, 
ud  continued  in  the  same  office  under  Ldrd  Bute  and  George 
Gtwville  till  1765.  He  had  shown  hinuelfsnch  a  ready  debater 
that  on  the  fajl  ol  the  first  Rockingham  ministry  in  1766  he  was 
sworn  ol  the  privy  council,  and  made  paymaster-general  by  the 
duke  of  Grafcoo.  His  reputation  for  ability  grew  so  high  that 
ip  December  17671  on  the  death  of  the  brilliant  Charles  Towns- 
bend,  he  was  made  chancellor  ol  the  exchequer.  His  popularity 
witJi  bbth  tbe  House  of  Commons  and  the  pei^  continued  to 
{ncrease,  for  his  Umper  was  never  raffled,  and  his  quiet  humour 
pcqKtually  diq>layQd;  and,  when  the  retirement  of  tbe  duke 
of  Grafton  was  necessitated  by  tbe  hatred  fae  inspired  and  the 
attacks  of  Junius,  no  better  successor  could  be  found  for  the 
premicnhip  than  the  cbancelloc  of  tbe  exchequer.  Lord  North 
succeeded  the  duke  in  March  177^  and  continued  in  office  for 
twelve  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  English  history.  (>eorge 
IU.  had  at  last  overthrown  the  ascendancy  of  the  great  Whig 
families,  under  which  he  had  so  long  groaned,  and  determined  to 
govern  as  wed  as  nde.  He  knew  that  be  ilould  only  govern  by 
obtafaiing  a  majority  in  psitiamcnt  to  may  oiit  hit  wkkes,  tftod 
th&  he  had  at  laU  obti^ncd  by  a  great  expenditure  of  money 
ia  buying  seats  snd  by  a  can6il  exercise  at  his  paUonagtL 
tat  in  addition  to  a  mBjority  hemuslhavennuBtstar  who  wquld 
oonsent  to  act  as  his  lieutenant,  and  sock  n  miniatcc  be  found 
in  Lord  North.  How  a  man  of  undoubted  abflity  such  as  Lord 
North  was  could  allow  himself  to  be  thus  used  $a  a  mac  ift- 
stTuneot  cannot  be  eq^ned;  but  the  confidential  tone  of  die 
king's  lectcn  seene  to  sbow  tbkt  there  was  an  unnsoal  fmbbacy 
between  them,  wUdi  nay  acconnt  for  North's  conplinoce. 
Tbe  path  of  the  minister  in  pariismenL  was  a. hard  one;  he  hsd 
to  defend  measnrcs  which  he  had  not  designed,  and  of  whidt 
bt  bad  not  approved,  and  this  too  in  a  HouSe  of  Commons  ia 
wbfeb  all  the  oratorical  ability  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  agninst 
bin,  lad  arbcn  he  bad  only  tbe  purchased  help  of  Ibndo*  and 
Wedderbnme  to  aid  htm.  The  most  jmportant  events  ef  his 
nriaiiciy  woe  those  of  tbe  AnMrlean  War  of  Independeocc. 
Hecannot  beacoiscdof  causing  It,  but  eneof  his  GiK  acts  was 
the  retention  of  the  tea-duty,  and  he  it  was  also  who  introduced 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  ip  1774.  When  the  war  had  broken  out  be 
earnestly  coeonUed  peace,  and  it  was  tbe  earnest  solidh 
IMlMHQf  the  king  net  t*  leave  his  soveieisn-naaia^  the  ncacy 
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he  Itnew  to  be  both  bopclcas  and  impiriitic.  At  Ust,  in  March 
17S3,  he  insisted  on  resigning  after  the  news  of  Comw&llis's 
surrender  at  Yortiown,  and  no  man  left  office  more  blithdyt 
He  bad  been  well  rewarded  for  liii  ascistance  to  the  king:  a$ 
children  had  good  unecures;  his  half-brolher,  Bnnnlow  North 
(1741-1830),  was  bishop  of  Winchester;  be  himself  was  chan. 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  lord-lieutenant  of  tbe  county 
of  Somerset,  and  bad  finally  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Carter, 
an  honoui  which  has  only  been  cenf erred  on  three  other  memlxn 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  R.  Walpole,  Lord  Cattlcreagb 
and  Lord  Palmcrston.  Lord  North  did  not  remain  long  out  of 
office,  but  in  April  i7fij  formed  hisfamous  coalition  with  liis  old 
subordinau,  C.  J.  Fox  ig.t.),  and  became  secretary  of  state 
with  bin  finder  the  nominal  prenienbip  «f  tbe  duke  of  Ponlaad. 
He  was  pmbably  urged  to  this  coaUtion  with  Ui  old  opponent 
by  a  desire  to  show  that  he  could  act  independently  of  the  king, 
and  was  not  a  mere  royal  mouthpiece.  The  coalition  ministry 
went  ont  of  office  on  Fox's  India  Bill  in  December  ^J^St  and 
Lord  North,  who  wu  losing  his  sight,  then  finally  gave  up 
political  ambition.  He  played,  when  quite  blind,  a  aomewbu 
fmporlant  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  in  1789,  and 
in  the  next  year  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Guilford.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  elevation,  apd  died  peacefully  on  tl^ 
5th  of  August  1 7g3,  It  is  impossible  Lo  consickr  Lord  North  a 
great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  most  good-tempered  and  humorous 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  time  of  unexampled 
party  feeling  he  won  the  esteem  and  almost  the  love  of  his  most 
bitter  opponents  Buikc  finely  sums  up  bis  character  in  his 
Ldler  It  a  Noble  Lord:  "  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  of 
general  knowledge,  of  a  veisatile  understanding,  fitted  for  every 
sort  of  business;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  a  delightf^ 
temper,  and  with  a  mind  most  disinterested.  But  it  would  be 
only  to  degrade  myself,"  he  continues,  "  by  a  weak  aduiaiioi^ 
and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to  deny  that  ba 
wanted  somethiog  of  the  vigilance  and  ^irit  of  command  wbidi 
the  times  required." 

By  his  wife  Anne  (d.  1797),  daughter  of  George  Speke'of  White 
Lackington,  Somerset,  Guilford  bad  four  sons,  (he  eldest  of 
whom,  George  Augustus  (1757-1803),  becaitie  jrd  eoil  on  his 
father's  death.  This  earl  was  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1778  to  1793  and  was  a  member  of  his  father's  ministry  ana 
also  of  the  royal  houseboldi  he  left  no  sons  when  he  died  on 
tbe  3oth  of  April  iSoz  and  was  succeeded  in  the  e&rldom  by  hii 
brother  Frands(i  761-1817),  whoalsoleft  no  SODS.  Tbe  youngest 
brother,  Frederick  (1766-1837),  who  now  became  sih  eari  ti 
Guilford,  was  remarkable  for  bis  great  knowledge  and  love  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  language.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Ionian  university  at  Corfu,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  chancellor  and  to  which  be  was  very  ItbenI, 
Guilford,  who  was  governor  of  Ceylon  fnun  179S  to  i8oj,  did 
unmarried  on  tbe  i4tb  of  October  1B37.  His  cousin,  Francis 
(i772-i86t)r  a  son  of  Brownlow  North,  bishop  of  Winchester 
from  1781  to'tSx^  was  the  6tb  eari,  and  tbe  latter'a  descendant, 
Frederick  George  (b.  1S76),  became  8th  eail  in  1886. 

On  the  death  of  the  jrd  eari  of  Guilford  in  1803  the  barony  of 
North  fell  into  absence  between  bis  three  daughters,  the 
survivor  of  whom,  Susan  (i  797-1884),  wife  of  John  Sidney  Dcyl^ 
who  took  the  name  of  North,  wu  declared  by  tbe  House  of 
Lords  in  1841  to  be  Batoaesi  North,  and  tbe  tiUe  paued  to  her 
son,  William  Hemy  Jidia  ^ortb,  fbe  iiOt  hnna  ^.j^q^ 
(sec  NoBTH,  Babohs).  . - 

For  ihc  Lord  Keeper  Guiirord  «ee  the  Lives  by  the  HMb l, 
edited  by  A.  jMSopp  (1890}:  and  E.  Foss.Tke  Judgeia^l 
vol.  vii.  (i84^r864).  For  the  prime  minister,  Lord  North,  we 
Cerrrspondenci  of  CeoTte  111,  vnth  Lord  North,  edited  by  W.  B. 
Donne  (1867);  Horace  Walpole,  Journal  of  l!te  RtitM  of  George  III. 
Vt&^i)).  and  Memoirs  of  the  Jtfi[n  of  Genrge  [II..  cmtcd  by  G.  F.  R. 
ferkir  (1894);  Lord  Brougham,  Hislorial  .SicV'^^.i  if  Statesmen. 
vol.  i,  (1H39):  Earl  Stanhope,  History  of  r.ti^-Sar.d  (iS5«) ;  Sir  T.  E. 
M.-iy.  ConstiUUhnal  History  nf  Englimd  (1S63-1865) ;  and  W.  E.  H. 
Leclcy,  Iliilory  of  England  in  llie  l^lh  century  (1878-1690). 

GUILFORD,  a  township,  including  a  borough  of  the  same 
uum,  jn.  New  Hav^  cot^ojiy,  Coipectku^  V^jL,  on  Loo^ 
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rfv«r;  about  10111.  £■  by  5.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  of  the  towmfcip, 
Including  the  borough  (1900),  3785,  o(  whom  jS^  were  foreign- 
boni;  (1910)  3001;  pop.  of  the  borough  (iQio),  160S.  The 
borough  is  lerved  by  the  New  York,  New  Hsvco  &  Hartford 
raBioad.  On  a  plain  is  (be  borough  green  of  nearly  la  acres, 
whicA  is  shaded  by  some  fine  old  dms  and  other  trees,  and  in 
irtiich  there  is  a  solders'  monument.  About  the  green  are 
several  churches  and  some  of  the  better  residences.  On  an 
eminence  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  is  an  old  stone 
house,  erected  in  t6jg  for  a  parsonage,  meeting-house  and 
fortification;  it  was  made  a  state  museum  in  1898,  when 
extensive  alterations  were  made  to  restore  the  interior  to  its 
original  appearance.  The  Point  of  Rocks,  in  the  harbour,  is 
an  attractive  resort  during  the  summer  season.  There  are 
about  II  ft.  o(  water  on  the  harbour  bar  at  high  tide.  The 
principal  industries  of  Guilford  are  coastwise  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  castings,  brass  castings,  wagon  wheels 
and  school  furniture,  And  the  canning  of  vegetables.  Near  the 
coast  are  quarries  of  fine  granite;  the  stone  for  the  pedestal  of 
tbe  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedbc's  Uand,  in  New  York  Harbour, 
was  taken  from  them. 

Guilford  was  founded  ia  1639  as  an  independent  colony  by  a 
company  of  twenty-five  or  more  families  from  Kent,  Surrey 
tod  Sussex,  England,  under  Ibc  leadership  of  Rev.  Henry  Whit- 
field (1597-1657).  While  stiD  on  ^iF^Mard  twenty-five  members 
of  the  company  signed  a  plantation  covenant  whereby  they 
a^Tcd  not  to  desert  the  plantation  which  they  were  about  to 
estaMish.  Arriving  at  New  Haven  early  in  July  1639,  they 
sooo  }t^pm  ncfotiatlons  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  arid  on  the  iQlh  of  September  a  deed  Was  vgned  by  which 
the  Indians  conveyed  to  tliem  the  territory  between  East 
River  and  Stony  Creek  for  "  1 1  ceates,  1 1  Fathoms  of  Wampam, 
II  glasses  (mirrors),  1 1  payer  of  shooes,  isHalchetts,  iipftlreof 
Stockings,  11  Hooes,  4  kettles,  11  kiuves,  i>  Hatts,  ta  Por- 
ringers, u  spoones,  and  z  Engl^  coates."  Other  purchases  of 
land  from  tbe  Indians  were  made  later.  Before  ibe  close  of  the 
year  the  company  removed  from  New  Haven  and  eiUMiihcd  the 
new  o^y:  it  wu  known  by  tbe  Indian  name  Menuncatudt 
for  kbout  four  years  and  the  name  Guilford  (Irom  Guildford, 
En^and)  was  then  substituted.  As  a  provisional  arrangement, 
dvil  power  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  was  vested  in  four  persons  until  such  time  as  a 
church  should  be  oipuiized.  This  was  postponed  until  1643 
when  couAleratloiis  cd  safety  demanded  that  tbe  colony  sbouM 
become  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Jsrisdlction,  and  then 
only  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  union  were 
the  churcb  and  church  state  modelled  after  those  of  New  Haven. 
Even  then,  tbougli  suffrage  was  restricted  to  churcb  members, 
Guilford  idanteis  who  were  aot  church  mcrobcn  were  required 
to  attend  town  meetings  and  were  allowed  to  oSer  obJectlonB 
to  any  proposed  order  or  law.  From  1661  until  the  absorption 
of  the  members  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction  by  Connecticut, 
in  1664,  William  Leete  (1611-1683),  one  of  the  foundcn  of 
Guilford,  was  governor  of  the  Jurisdiction,  and  under  fats  leader- 
ship Guilford  took  ■  prominent  part  In  furthering  the  sub-, 
mission  to  Ctmnecticut,  which  did  away  witfa  the  church  state 
and  the  restriction  of  suffrage  to  freemen.  Guilford  was  the 
birthplace  of  Fita-Greenc  Halledr  (i7QO-r867),  the  poet;  of 
Samud  Johnson  (i69fr-l77i),  tbe  first  president  of  King's 
College  (new  Cd^bia  Uidveitity);  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
(>754~>3o7),  prominent  as  a  statesman  and  the  founder  of  the 
tinivcraity  of  Geor^a;  and  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  tbe  first 
governor  of  Vermont.  Tbe  bnougb  was  incorporated  in  1815. 

See  B.  C.  Stciner.  A  History  of  lit  Ptanlaii<m  rf  UatMntm-TKk 
and  qflkt  OHc'nat  Tavn  of  Ciilford,  ConnectiemI  (Baltimore,  lBa7>. 
and  Pnuedinn  ai  tit  CtUbratiom  of  tin  xsoih  AnnietTSaryvf  Ikt 
SMimemt  tj  Guitford,  Cnafcftcut  (New  Haven,  18S9). 

SmUAiniB,  iSAH  BAPnnV  CUUDB  BDOiMB  (183a- 
'905)1  Frendi  sculplOT,  was  bom  at  Afontbard  on  the  4th  ot 
JvSy  tS»,  and  atudlcd  under  Caveliei,  Hillet,  and  Bairias,  at 
the  pecBt  da  Beam-Arts,  wbicfa  be  entered  bi  1841,  and  v^ere 
be  (kiud  Ibe  ^    JiMM  faii845  witb  "Tbeieua  findlBf  OB  t 


rock  his  Father's  Sword."  He  became  director  of  taM  da 
Beaux-Arts  in  1S64,  and  diiectar-gcBcral  of  Hne  Arts  from 
1878  to  1879,  when  the  office  was  suppressed.  Many  of  bi* 
works  have  been  bought  for  public  galleries,  and  bis  nonomeMS 
are  to  be  found  in  the  public  squares  of  the  chief  dties  of  Fnnce. 
At  Rhdms  there  is  his  bronze  statue  of  "  Cotbert,"  at  Dijon  Us 
"  Rameau  "  monument.  The  Luxembourg  HuseuiD  has  Us 
'*  Anacreon  "  (1853),  *'  Les  Gracques  '*  (1853),  "  FaudKor  " 
(1855),  and  the  marble  bust  of  "  Hgr  Darboy  ";  tbe  VersalDea 
Museum  the  portrait  of  "  Thien  ";  tbe  Sorbonne  Library  tbe 
marble  bust  of "  Victor  le  Clerc,  doyen  de  b  facultC  do  tcttrts." 
Other  works  of  his  are  at  Trinity  Church,  St  Germain  rAnxemta, 
and  the  church  of  St  Clotilde,  Paris.  Goitlaume  was  a  proBfic 
writer,  principally  on  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  Clanic 
period  and  of  the  Italian.  Renaissance.  He  waa  elected  member 
of  the  Acadtmie  Franfaise  tn  1861,  and  tn  1891  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  director  of  the  Acad£mle  de  France  iir  that  dty.  Be 
was  also  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  1869,  on  the  Institution  of  that  chss. 

GtllUAiniB  DB  UmRB  (0. 1930).  tbe  author  of  tbe  CMOer 
section  of  the  RomoH  de  la  rase,  derives  hb  surname  from  a  amaf 
town  about  equidistant  from  Montargis  and  Gien,  in  the  present 
department  of  Loiret.  Itds  and  tbe  fact  of  his  autbonhip  wsMf 
be  said  to  be  the  only  things  podtlvdy  kuown  about  him.  The 
rubric  of  tbe  poem,  where  ba  own  part  finbhcs,  attributes  Jen  de 
Meun's  continuation  to  a  period  forty  years  later  than  WUiam^ 
death  and  the  consequent  Interruption  of  tbe  romance.  Argu^ 
backwards,  this  death  used  to  be  put  at  about  ttfe;  but  Jew 
de  Meun's  own  work  bas  recently  been  dated  eaiffier,  and  an  tbt 
composition  of  the  fim  part  has  been  thrown  bade  to  a  periad 
before  1 140.  The  author  repitsenu  himself  as  having  dreamed 
the  dream  which  furnished  the  substance  of  the  poem  m  bia 
twentieth  year,  and  as  having  set  to  worit  to  "  ifayme  ft "  ftve 
years  later.  Tbe  later  and  longer  pan  of  tbe  Xmm*  ilwws 
signs  of  greater  intellectual  vigour  and  wider  knowledge  than  the 
earlier  and  shorter,  but  GuOlaume  de  Lorris  Is  to  all  appearance 
more  original.  The  great  features  of  his  four  or  five  tboosand 
lines  are,  in  tbe  first  place,  the  extiaordinary  vividness  and 
beauty  of  Us  word-pictures,  ia  wMcb  for  colour,  frcshaesa 
and  individuality  be  has  not  many  rivals  except  in  the  gicatcat 
masters,  and,  secondly,  tbe  fashion  of  allegorlcd  presentatioa, 
which,  hackneyed  and  wearisome  as  it  afierwuds  became, 
was  evidently  in  ba  time  new  and  striking.  Tbeie  are  coon* 
tracct  of  it  before,  aa  in  some  mmaneea,  sudt  ai  tboia  of  Raoul 
de  Houdenc,  in  the  troubadours,  and  In  other  writen;  bat  k 
was  unquestionably  Guillaume  de  Lorris  who  fixed  tbe  style. 

For  an  attempt  to  identify  Gninatmie  de  Lorm  see  L.  Jarry, 
GwOtaniu  dt  Lome  «  U  UtUmeml  d'Alfimm  At  FpiHen  (iMi>. 
AboFauUn  Plan*  in  the  ifiil.  iM.  d«  ia  AuMm  vol.  aaiii. 

OmLUnMB  I»  PAURMB  (WOUAK  or  Pauun),  be«>  a< 
romance.  The  French  verse  mnancc  was  written  at  the  deaie 
of  a  Countess  Yolande,  generally  identified  vitb  Yolaad^ 
daughter  of  Baldwin  IV.,  count  of  Flanders.  Tbe  En^isb  poeea 
in  atlitciBtivc  verse  waa  wrtUen  about  1350  by  a  poet  called 
Willnm,  at  the  dedre  of  Humphrey  Bobun,  eail  4f  Hersford, 
(d.  i]6i).  GuiUaume,  a  foundling  supposed  to  be  of  low  depee^ 
is  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  itf  Rome,  and  love* 
his  daughter  Melior  who  is  destined  for  a  Greek  pdaoe.  The 
loven  flee  into  tbe  woods  disgtdsed  in  bear-skins.  AlfOaso, 
who  ii  Ouillamne^a  cousin  and  a  ^lanlsb  prince,  baa  beesi 
changed  into  a  wolf  by  Us  ttcfK-motber'a  enchantmcnta.  He 
imnddea  Ittod  and  protection  for  tbe  fugitives,  and  CuiHagwie 
eventually  trlumpbs  over  Alfotjso's  fathtr,  and  wins  back  ftoea 
him  his  kingdom.  Tbe  benevolent  werwolf  is  disendaate*^ 
and  marries  Guiilaume'a  sister. 

Sec  CnillaMme  de  PaUnu,  cd.  H.  UicUaM  (Sac.  d.  anc.  tcxMs  fr., 
1876);  HiA  HlLdtlm  Fnmee,  aaii.  8n:  WiOimm  «f  Paiawm,  ad. 
Sir  F.  Madden  (Roxburehe  cfubrtSjaL  and  W.  W;  Skeat  (E.  E. 
Text  Soc..  extra  Kries  No.  1,  iS67)t  M.  Kaluat,  in  Ent.  SoJiem 
(Heilbronn.  !v.  196).  The  pmte  vcrwon  of  the  French  romance, 
printed  fay  N.  Bonfona,  passed  thraogh  wvcnl  editfoUa. 

OOIUAVMB  VORAHeS  (d.  8ti),  abo  known  na  GwOiflM 
nonbrace.  St  GuiHaame  de  tkBaat,  and  tfcc  Maiquh  m  eoM 
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not,  KM  the  eeoinl  §gat9  of  aonthm  tyde  of  PkbcIi 
ronuiBCB,  caUed  Iqr  tin  frwwlm  the  fnfc  of  Giriii  de.Mon^ane. 

tjda  of  GcdtUomc  bu  more  nnitjr  tl^  the  other  gremt 
cydo  <rf  Charlemagne  oi  of  Doon  de  Hajence,  the  various 
poena  which  OMBipoae  it  fofming  btanchea  of  the  main  stoiy 
nther  than  indcpendeat  tfue  poena.  There  emt  nanerOBa 
cjrdic  MS&  In  nAicb  there  ii  an  attempt  at  prescnlng  a  cod- 
tinuoiit  hiOairtfotti^  of  GuUlaume  and  hU  family.  US.  Royal 
10  D  zL  la  the  Britiih  Huaeum  mnaina  eighleen  thansont 
of Uw cycle.  GuiUaame,aoa<rfThierryorTbeoclaricandofAlde. 
fUntftterot  Charlaa  Maitd,  ms  bom  Is  the  north  irf  Ftwee 
■bout  the  middle  eflheSth  century.  Hebecane«wof  thebeat 
sddiera  and  trusted  counaellora  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  790  waa 
made  count  of  ToulouBe,  when  Charies'a  boo  Louia  the  Pious 
was  put  undcx  his  charge.  He  subdued  the  Gasoona,  and, 
defended  Narbonu  ngainit  the  infideb.  In  793  Heidiam,  the 
mcoenDr  of  Abd^l-Rahoiu  IC,  pcodalned  e  bc^  war  against 
the  Chiistiaits,  and  eoDected  an  army  of  leo.ooo  men,  half  of 
which  waa  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias,  while 
the  second  invaded  France^  penetrating  aa  far  a*  Narbonne. 
GuiUaume  met  the  Invaders  near  the  liver  Orbieux,  at  ViUedaigne, 
where  be  was  defeated,  but  only  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
which  so  far  exhauMed  the  Saracens  that  they  were  compelled  to 
Bctteat  to  Spain.  He  took  Barcdona  from  the  Saracens  in  803, 
•ad  in  the  neat  year  founded  the  monastery  of  Gcllone  (now  Saint 
Guilbem-le  Oisert),  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  806.  He 
died  there  in  the  odour  <rf  sanctity  on  the  38th  of  Bfay  8is. 

No  less  than  thirteen  historical  peraonage*  bearing  the  name 
of  William  (CuilUume)  have  been  thought  by  various  critics 
10  have  their  share  in  the  formation  of  the  legend.  William, 
eount  of  Pmvence,  son  of  Boso  II.,  again  delivered  southern 
Pnnee  from  a  Sarioen  invasion  by  his  victory  at  Frasinet  In 
973,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister.  William  Tow-bead  {TtU 
d'Houft),  duke  of  Aquitaine  (d.  983),  showed  a  fidelity  to  Louis 
IV.  paralleled  by  GuilUume  d'Orange's  service  to  Louia  the 
noufc  The  cyde  of  twenty  or  more  ckamons  which  form  the 
getft  of  Guniaune  rcpoica  on  the  traditioas  of  the  Arab  invasions 
of  the  south  of  Fixnce,  from  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (731)  under 
Charles  Uaitcl  onwards,  and  on  thcFrenchconqueat  of  Catalonia 
from  the  Saracens.  Id  the  Norse  version  of  the  Carolingian  epic 
Cnlllaiune  appears  in  his  proper  historical  environment,  as  a 
chief  under  Oiarlemagne;  but  be  plays  a  leading  part  tn  the 
CmrMitcMMf  Lmiyt,  describtog  the  formal  associations  of 
Louis  the  Pious  hi  tbe  empire  at  Aii  (S13,  the  year  after  Guil* 
laume's  death),  and  after  the  battle  of  Aliscana  it  is  from  tbe 
cmpcior  Louis  that  he  seeks  reinforcements.  HiIb  anachronism 
arises  from  the  fusion  of  the  epic  GuiUaume  with  the  champion 
of  Louis  IV.,  and  from  the  fact  that  be  waa  the  tnlUury  and  dvil 
Ai<f  of  Louis  the  Kous,  iriio  was  titular  Ung  Atiultalne 
under  bis  father  from  tbe  time  wbeo  he  was  Ibrce  years  old. 
Tbe  inconsistencies  between  tbe  real  and  tbe  epic  Gmllaume 
are  often  left  ftfi'Wwg  in  the  poena.  The  personages  asaodated 
with  GuiUaume  b  Us  SpaiJih  wars  belong  to  Provence,  and 
have  names  common  in  the  south.  The  most  famous  of  these 
are  Bcnrss  de  Conarchis,  Emand  dc  Girene,  Garin  d'AnsCun, 
Aimer  le  chCtif,  so  called  from  his  longcaptivity  with  tbe  Saracens. 
The  separate  exbtence  of  Ahner,  who  refused  to  sleep  under  a 
joef ,  and  spent  his  whde  life  la  waning  against  tbe  infidel,  is 
proved.  He  was  Hodhemar,  count  of  NaAeane,  who  in  809 
and  810  was  one  of  the  leaden  sent  by  tonle  agdnst  Tortosa. 
No  doubt  the  others  had  htstoticol  prototypes.  In  the  hands 
of  the  troimirtt  they  became  all  brothers  of  GuiUaume,  and 
sons  tk  Ayneri  de  Nacboane,*  the  grandson  of  Garin  de  Mooglane, 
BBd  his  wife  EfinenJuL  NevertheleH  when  GuOIaune  seeks 
kelp  flora  Louis  the  emperor  be  finds  all  bb  idatioiu  in  Laon, 
in  accordance  with  his  historic  Prankish  origin. 

*Tbe  coem  of  Aymtri  it  Narhmnu  containt  the  account  of  the 
young  Aymeri's  brilliaat  capture  of  Narbonne,  which  he  then 
receives  as  a  6ef  fnim  Charienucm,  of  hw  nwirisK  with  Emeniart, 
ri«er  of  Boaiface,lu(w  of  die  Lombards,  and  of  their  childreo.  lite 
itth  dawhter.  BlaDCMSenr,  it  represented  as  tbe  wife  of  taait  tbe 
nous.  The  Opening  of  this  poem  funuibed,  tboush  indirectly,  the 
natter  of  the  Ajmi^^  of  ^nctor  Hugo's  Ugtmk  ii  titda. 


The  central  fact  of  the  tfi^  <rf  GiUllUBie  b  tbe  battk  of  tht 
Archamp  or  Aliscana,  in  which  peiidied  GuiUaune's  heroic 
nephew,  Veaao  or  Vivien,  a  second  Roland.  At  the  eleventh 
hour  he  summoned  GuilUume  to  his  help  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  the  Saracens.  Guillaume  arrived  too  late  to  help 
Vivien,  waa  himself  defeated,  and  returned  alone  to  hb  wile 
Guibourc,  leaving  bb  knights  aU  dead  or  prisoners.  lUs  event 
b  related  in  a  Norman-French  transcript  of  an  old  Frendi 
chanton  4e  lesU,  the  Ckan^iai  de  WiSamt — which  only  was 
brought  to  ^ht  in  1901  at  the  sale  of  tbe  bo^  of  Sir  Ueniy 
Hope  Edrodea-in  the  Cassnaal  VMtit,  a  ncenaion  of  an  older 
FRDcfa  chanson  and  hi  Alixatu.  Aluemu  continues  the  story, 
tetling  bow  GuUlaume  obtained  reinforcements  from  Loon,  snd 
how,  with  the  help  of  the  comic  hero,  the  scullion  Rainnuart 
or  Remewart,  he  avenged  the  defeat  of  Aliscana  and  hb  nq>iiew^ 
death.  KalnouarC  tuns  out  to  be  the  brother  of  GuIBaunie^ 
wife  Guibourc,  «4w  was  before  ber  tnanlagetheSatacen  fsinccas 
and  cnchantre»  Orable.  Two  other  poems  are  consecrated  to 
fab  later  exploits.  La  BatatUe  Logniftr,  the  work  of  a  French 
Sicilian  poet,  Jendeu  de  Brie  (fl.  1170),  and  £«Jfe)ifafffJisjiMiMrf. 
The  sUring-p(^t  of  Herbert  le  due  of  Dammartin  (fl.  1170} 
in  Fbucoh  de  CandU  (Candie  Gandia  In  Spain  7)  u  the  return 
of  Guillaume  from  the  battle;  and  the  Italian'  comptlatioB 
/  Nerbonen,  based  on  these  and  other  cktmtMt,  seems  in  some 
cases  to  represent  an  earlier  tradition  than  the  later  of  the  French 
ckamoHt,  although  its  author  Andrea  di  Barberino  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  minneunger  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbsch  baaed  fab  WilMulm  on  a  French  original  which 
must  have  diSered  from  the  versions  we  have.  The  variations 
In  tbe  story  of  the  defeat  of  Aliscans  or  the  Archant,  and  the 
numerous  inconsUteocies  of  the  narratives  even  when  considered 
separately  have  occupied  many  critics.  Aliscans  (Akschons, 
Alyscomps,  Elyut  Camfn)  was,  however,  generally  taken  to 
represent  the  battle  of  Vtlledaigne,  and  to  take  its  name  from 
the  famous  cemetery  outside  Aries.  Wolfram  von  Escbenbach 
even  mentions  the  tombs  which  studded  tbe  field  of  battle. 
Indications  that  thb  tradition  was  not  unassailable  were  not 
lacking  before  tbe  discovery  of  [be  ChatKun  4t  IFtUdiM,  which, 
although  preserved  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  represents  the  earliest 
recension  we  have  of  the  stoiy,  doling  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  iith  century.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Archant 
was  situated  in  Spain  near  Vivien's  hnidqunrters  at  Tortosa,  and 
that  Guillaume  started  from  Barcelona,  not  from  Orange,  to 
his  nephew's  help.  The  account  of  tbe  disaster  was  modified  by 
successive  Uotatra,  and  the  imcertaioty  of  their  methods  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Chan^m  dt  Wiltawu  two  con- 
secutive accounts  (ti.  450-1316  and  11.  i336>i43o)  of  the  fight 
appear  to  be  set  side  by  side  aa  if  they  «ete  separate  epbodes. 
Le  CouroHnemeta  Ltwyi,  already  mentioned,  Le  Ckanet  de  Nlmei 
(nth  century)  in  which  GuUlaome,  who  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  distribution  of  fiefs,  enumerates  his  services  to  the  terrified 
Louis,  and  Aliscans  (nth  centuiy),  with  the  earlier  Ckantim,  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  French  epic  poems.  The  figure  of 
Vivien  b  among  the  roost  betoic  dahoratcd  by  the  mmim, 
and  the  ^ant  Rainouatt  has  more  than  a  toocJi  of  RabelaWan 
humour. 

The  tJian%i>ns  lU  teste  of  the  cycle  of  Gumaade  are;  BhftaMM 
Garin  dc  Monttov  (isth  century)  and  Garin  d*  iiondan*  flgtfi 
century),  on  which  fs  founded  the  pioK  romance  tA  Guim  m 
ifontlaae.  printed  in  the  15th  century  by  Jchan  Trepperel  and 
oUcn  later:  Girort  de  Vfow  <t3th  century,  by  Bertrand  de  Sai^ 
tur-Aube),  cd.  P.  Tarirf  (Reims,  1B50):  HenaMt  de  BtoiJande 
(fragment  14th  century);  «nritr  de  Chhmm,  which  only  saivive* 
in  its  proic  form:  A^meri  de  Jfartsew*  (c.  1210)  by  Bertraod  de 
B^r-sur-Aubc,  cd.  L.  DcniaIsonC*Se>(lesanc  textes  rr.,pBTia,avoli., 
1887);  Let  Enfances  CwOsK**  (Ijth  century):  Les  Narbonaati, 
til.  ir.  Suchicr  (Soc.  desanc.  text**  fr„  3  vol*.,  1898).  with  a  Latin 
ftagmcnt  datinif  from  the  nth  century,  preserved  at  the  HaKUi-: 
Lc  Cfuronnfmenl  Looys  {cd.  E.  Langlois,  1888).  L«  Ckartoi  de  Nimes. 
Ln  Pisif  d'Ornni;r.  Lf  Covenant  Vnitn,  Aliicatt,  which  were  edited 
by  W  J.  A.  JonckbliHrt  in  vol.  i.  of  his  GuiUaume  d'Orantt  (The 
Hjtui-,  1854):  a  critical  text  of  Aliscans  (Halle,  1903,  vol.  i.)  \» 
edited  by  E.  Wienbeck,  W.  Hartnackeand  p.  RasdirI«fM/ir  atid 
U  UettUv  AslMMrf  (nih  eeMiyh  JhnN»«  ftwrnsidft  (rstfi 
century),  receulea  ef  Oe  aarBH  SUfce  it  Batbostib  hgMnmm 
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Rok  «L  A.  Scheler  (Bnufeb,  1874);  Gutberl  ^Andremat  (gth 
ceniury);  La  Ptiit  it  Corirtt  (isth  cctiturv);  La  Mori  Aimm  de 
Narbwnt,  «d.  1.  Counyc  <l«  Pare  (Sac.  de«  Ancient  Tcxtrt  fntncai*. 

iBSj^}:  Fonlqu*  itCaudie  (cd.  P.  T>rM.  Rcima,  i8te):  Lr 
U»uiagi  GuHUtume  (nth  century);  Lu  Enfanfci  Viviem  (cd.  C. 
Wahlund  and  H.  v.  Fcilitzcn,  Upula  and  Paris.  18^5);  CAanciiii 
ieWUIame  (Chiswick  Press.  190,1  ).H (bribed  by  P.  Meyer  in  Romania 
(nodii.  .S97-618J.  The  ninth  hranch  of  the  Kartamagnui  Sara  (ed. 
C.  R.  Unier,  Cliriitiania,  ibOoj  deals  witli  the  pstt  of  Guillaumc. 
/  NtrbQitii  is  edited  by  J.  G.  ItaU  (Bologna,  1877,  &c.). 

S)«  C.  lUvillaul.  Etude  kiit.  tt  liiL  iht  la  Vila  latuti  WilUtmi 
(Mocilpcllier,  1876};  W.  f.  A.  Jonckbloet,  CuHlaume  d'Orantt 
U  vols..  iSS4.  The  HaEue):  L.  Clanw  (pfc  for  W.  Volfc),  Herzor 
WUtirtm  Ton  AqailantfH  (MQnster,  iSdsX;  P.  Parn,  in  UitL  Utt.  dt 
la  France  (vuL  lui..  1853) ;  L.  Gamier,  Epopiat  framfaitas  (voL  iv.. 
2nH  ed,,  18S3) ;  R.  W'ei-k^.  The  nc^vly  ditcotcred  Chanfnn  dt  Willame 
(ChicaEfi.  1904);  A.  Thom^is,  H'ludi-t  tomanr;  (Paris.  1891).  un 
viwn:  L..  s.ilti-t.  "  S.  \  tdian  ric  NT.iriri'-i-T.iln^iiii''.  *'  in  Bull,  de 
hit.  tccli-!.  (Toiiloueo,  [>>l);  P.  [in  I;it,  Dtf  altftz.  WUhflmsone  u. 
ikre  Brzithunt  zu  WilMm  den  //'i/.f.n  (ibllc,  i8q6).  and  Dfr 
ttidfraHzOsischi  Sagenkreis  und  semr  FrobUme  (Halfc,   1898):  A. 

feln^oy,  "Etudes  iiir  Ic  cycle  dc  Giiill,ium6  an  court  nuz  "  (in 
mania,  vols.  15  and  26,  1S96-1897);  H.  Suchier,  "  RL-rherchts 
•ur  .  .  ,  Guillaume.  d'Orange  "  (in  Woimmia,  vol.  31,  1903),  The 
ConclusioQt  arrived  at  by  earlier  writera  are  cooiMted  by  Jo>cph 
BMkr  in  iha  &ipt  voluinc.  "  Lc  Cycle  de  CuiUauaw  d'Onnac  " 
U908),  «f  UaXlaMiu  Wnri,  in  which  he CoUtructf  ^theory  Uiat 
the  cycle  of  Gnniaume  d'Oranpe  j;row  up  round  tite  varfaui  ihrinea 
on  the  pttrrim  route  to  Saini  (.illi^s  of  Provenre  and  Saint  James  ol 
CompostvUa — that  (he  (kaniont  de  geat  were,  in  (act,  ibe  product 
ol  lllb  and  Uth  century  Irouvtm,  exploiting  local  cccleiiaalical 
traditions,  and  were  not  devclojied  from  earlier  poema  datine  back 
perhaps  to  the  lifetime  of  CuiHaunie  of  Tanlouie,  the  nint  of 
Gdlone. 

GOILLBMOT  (Fr.  guilUmol  *),  the  name  accepted  by  nearly 
til  modern  authors  for  a  sea-bird,  the  Colymbus  troiSe  of 
linnacus  and  the  Uria  Inilc  oi  Latham,  vbkh  nowadays  It 
•eems  iclilom  if  ever  to  bear  among  those  who,  from  their  voca- 
tion, are  most  convvrunt  with  it ,  though,  according  to  Willughby 
and  Ray  his  iranslatDr,  it  was  in  their  lime  so  called  "  by  thou 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham."  Around  the  coasts  of  Britain 
it  is  variously  known  as  the  fiowl,  kiddaw  or  skiddaw,  langy 
(cf.  Ice.  Langtia),  lavy,  marrodt,  murre,  acovt  (d.  Coot), 
■cuttock.  slrany,  tinker  or  tinkershite  and  wOlock.  In  former 
diys  the  i^iilli'niot  yc.irly  frequented  the  cliffs  on  many  parts 
of  the  British  coasts  in  countless  multitudes,  and  this  is  still 
the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
more  to  the  southward  nearly  all  its  smaller  Kitleinents  have 
been  rendered  utterly  desolate  by  the  wanton  and  cruel  destruc- 
tion of  their  tenants  during  the  breeding  season,  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  those  which  were  more  crowded  had  become  so 
thinned  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Sea  Birds  Preserva- 
tion Act  (31  &  33  Vict.  cap.  17),  which  provided  under  penalty 
for  the  safety  of  this  and  certain  other  species  at  the  time  of 
year  when  they  were  most  exposed  to  danger,  they  would  un- 
questionably by  thi^  lime  have  been  exterminated  n  Sir  as 
England  is  coni  crnod. 

Part  of  the  guillemot's  history  is  still  little  understood.  W'c 
know  that  it  arrives  at  its  wonted  breeding  stations  on  its 
accustomed  day  in  spring,  that  il  remains  there  tiU,  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  its  young  arc  haicbed  and  able,  as  they  soon 
arc,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  seafaritig  life,  when  away  go  all, 
parents  and  progeny.  After  that  time  it  commonly  happens 
that  afGw«amplesan!OCca!>ionally  met  with  in  bayaand  shallow 
waters.  Tempestuous  weal  her  will  drive  ashore  a  large  number 
in  a  state  ol  utter  drslitulion^many  of  them  indeed  are  not 
nnftequcntly  wa.shed  up  dead—but  what  becomes  of  the  bulk 
of  the  binls,  nut  merely  the  comparatively  few  thousands  that 
arc  natives  of  Britain,  but  the  lens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
not  to  say  millions,  that  arc  in  iiummer  denizens  of  more  northern 
latitudes,  no  one  can  say.  This  mj  stcry  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
guillemot,  but  is  shared  hy  all  the  Aleidje  that  inhabit  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    Examples  stray  every  season  across  the  Bay  o( 

'The  word,  hnwcvcr.  Mvmi  to  br  cognate  with  or  derived  from 
the  Welth  and  M411X  O'lii/i'f w,  or  Gs.iiyiH  ai  Pennant  spdl*  it.  The 
aiHoeiaiii>n  may  tiave  nn  n-aJ  me.iiting,  |>ut  one  rannot  helpcom* 
pdrinit  the  reMmbbni-p  iHtwei-n  the  I-'rrmh  euiUrMat  and  GmUaume 
wi/A  thai  Urween  the  bngliih  willuLh  UnotbiT  nanr  (or  tbt  bird) 


Biscay,  are  found  oS  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  enter 
the  hlediterrancan  and  reach  Ilaliaa  watets,  or.  keeping  farther 
south,  may  even  touch  the  Uadeiias,  Canaries  or  Axoics;  but 
these  bear  no  pn^rtioD  whatever  to  ibe  mighty  boMa  of  whom 
they  are  literally  the  "  scouts,"  and  whose  position  and  move- 
ments they  DO  more,  reveal  than  do  the  vedettes  of  a  well- 
appointed  army.  The  common  guillemot  of  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  replaced  farther  northward  by  a  species  with  a  stouter 
bill,  the  U.  arra  or  U.  knanitki  of  orailhokigiats,  and  on  the 
west  coast  o(  North  America  by  the  U.  calif^rHica.  The  habits 
of  all  these  are  ementially  the  lar.ic,  and  the  structural  resem- 
blance between  all  ol  them  and  the  Auks  is  so  great  thai  several 
systematists  have  relegated  them  to  the  gentu  i4/rit,  confining 
the  genus  Uria  to  the  guillemots  of  aBoLher  group,  of  which 
the  type  u  the  U.  grylta,  the  black  guillemot  of  Brittdi  authors, 
'  the  dovekey  or  Greenland  doveof  sailors,  t  he  lysty  of  Slut  landers. 
This  bird  assumes  in  summer  an  entirely  bbck  plumage  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  patch  on  each  wing,  while  in  winter 
it  u  beautifully  marbled  with  iriulc  and  black.  Allied  to  it 
as  q>cde*  or  geogr^ihkal  races  are  the  U.  mandli,  U.  almmba 
and  U,  earbo.  All  these  differ  from  the  largn  guillemots  by 
laying  two  01  three  egp,  which  are  generally  placed  in  some 
secure  niche,  while  the  member*  of  the  other  group  lay  but  « 
single  egg,  which  ialnvailaUycipoMd  OB  a  bare  ledge.    (A.  N.) 

OUIUOCBB.  s  Rcnch  word  for  an  ornament,  either  painted 
or  carved,  which  was  one  of  tbc  principal  decorstive  bands 
employed  by  the  Creeks  in  their  templei  or  on  their  vases. 
GuilloclMS  are  single,  double  or  triple;  ib^  consist  of  a  series 
of  drdea  equidiaUat  one  from  the  otbv  and  enclosed  in  a  band 
which  winds  round  them  and  interlaces.  This  guilloche  b 
of  Asiatic  origin  and  was  largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  where  it  was  probably  copied  from  Chaldaean 
woili,  as  there  is  an  early  example  at  Ercch  wliich  dates  from  the 
time  of  Gudca  (»94  s-C).  The  ornament  as  painted  hy  the 
Greeks  has  almait  entiidy  disappeated,  bot  traces  are  foiud  in 
the  temple  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus;  and  on  the  terra-cotta  slabs 
by  which  the  timber  roofs  «f  Greek  temples  were  protected,  it  is 
painted  in  coloun  which  are  almost  as  brilliant  as  when  first 
produced,  thoocof  thcTreaanryof  Gda  at  Olympia  being  (rf  great 
beauty.  These  examples  are  double  guillodies,  with  two  rows  of 
circles,  each  with  an  independent  interlacing  band  and  united 
by  a  small  arc  with  palmette  inside;  in  IwLh  the  single  and  double 
guilloches  of  Greek  work  there  is  a  flower  in  the  centre  of  the 
circles.  In  the  triple  guiUochc,  the  centre  row  of  circles  comes 
haU-way  between  the  others,  and  the  enclosing  band  crosses 
diagonally  both  ways,  interlacing  alternately.  The  best  example 
of  the  triple  guilloche  is  that  which  is  carved  on  the  torus  mould- 
ing  of  the  base  and  on  the  small  convex  moulding  above  the 
echinus  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Ercchtheum  at 
Athens.  It  wasLugely  employed  in  Roman  work,  and  the  singje 
guilloche  is  found  almost  universally  as  a  border  in  mosaic 
pavements,  not  only  in  Italy  but  throughout  Europe.  In  the 
Renaissance  In  Italy  it  was  also  a  favourite  enrichment  for 
borders  and  occasiodally  in  France  and  England. 

OUILLON,  MARIE  KIC(».ia  tYLVBSTBE  (i76o-i847)> 
French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  In  Paris  on  tbc  ist  of  January  1760. 
He  was  librarian  and  almoner  in  the  household  of  the  princess  de 
Lamballe,  and  when  in  1701  she  was  executed,  he  fled  to  the 
provinces,  where  under  the  name  of  Pastel  he  practised  medicine. 
A  man  of  facile  conscience,  he  afterwards  served  in  turn  under 
Napoleon,  the  Bourltons  and  the  Orleanists,  and  became  canon  of 
St  Denia,  bishop  of  Morocco  and  dean  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Among  hi*  many  litcruv  works  are  a  CeOteHon  dei  treft  tfv  papt 
Fit  K/li79g).  BiUMiqM  duitk  dot  pint  pta  tl  Umj  fito. 
a6  vol*.)  and  a  French  tmnilation  of  Cyprian  with  notes  (1S37.  a 

vols.}. 

ODIUOTIHE,  the  instrument  for  Inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment by  deca[Htatioa,  introduced  into  France  at  the  period  of  the 
Re\'olution.  It  consists  of  two  upright  posts  surmounted  by  a 
cross  beam,  and  grooved  so  as  to  guide  an  oblique-edged  knife, 
the  back  of  which  Is  heavily  weighted  to  make  it  fall  swiftly  and 
with  force  when  tbc  cord  I9  which  it  is  bdd  aloft  is  let  in  Somt 
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MOAe  the  lowntion  of  the  mukiiu  ta  the  PeniuM;  and 
pMrviMM  to-lbe  pcfM  irittn  it  «btainod  oototiety  under  iu 
ftCMBL  name  H  imd  beai  to  UM  In  Sewtiiuui,  England  and  virio» 
|«rtiof(henaUiMnt.  TluivlsatiUpreacrvcdiDtbeaMiquaifan 
UBMUm  of  Edmburgh  the  rude  guiUMiae  called  Uw  "  nMideo  " 
by  vUch  tbe  rrgent  HortoD  wu  decapkattd  in  isSi.  Tbe  last 
penam  decapitated  by  tbe  Scottisb  "  maideo  "  were  tbe  narquk 
of  AcgyQ  ia  *Mi  and  bia  >on  the  «ari  of  ArgyU  ia  1685. 
It  would  appou-  tbat  no  aimitat  luelilne  was  ever  in  general 
use  in  Eoglaad;  bnt  ontfl  1630  there  etisted  in  tbe  forest 
of  Uaidarick^  wUch  «u  coextemlw  with  tbe  parish  of 
Halifax,  Wcat  Kding,  Yorlnbire,  a  modi  of  trial  and  «naition 
called  the  gibbet  law,  by  which  a  felon  convicted  of  theft  wiihtn 
tbe  liberty  was  aenteBoed  to  be  decapitated  by  a  maiAlne  called 
the  Halifax  gibbet.  A  priatof  it  ia  coatakicd  in  a  small  book 
called  Halifax  and  its  Gibbti  Lam  (1708),  and  ia  Gibwn's  editkm 
of  Camden's  BtHomia  (i7»).  In  Gennaay  tho  naehlne  was  in 
geaeral  me  dttring  ttentiddt  ages,  Under  tbei  name  of  the  DUle, 
the  HoM  or  the  Dolabra.  Two  oM  German  engravings,  the  one 
by  George  Penes,  wbo  died  ia  1550,  and  tbe  other  by  Heinrtch 
Aldesrevo-,  with  tbe  date  1553,  represent  tbe  death  «f  a  son  of 
TltvB  Manlius  by  a  simJlar  instmnent,  and  its  employment  for 
du  Mecntloa  of  a  Spartan  is  the  subject  of  tbe  engraving  of  tbe 
eighteenth  symbol  in  the  volume  enllLled  Symbelkat  quaestmut 
4d  mnwa  inure,  by  Achilles  Bocdii  (1555).  Prom  tbe  i3tb 
ccstary  it  was  used  in  Italy  under  tbe  name  of  Mannma  for  tbe 
executton  e€  criminals  of  noble  Urtb.  The  Chronuiue  de  Jean 
t'AntoH,  first  pabUsbed  in  1835,  gives  minute  details  of  an  encu- 
tioa  hi  which  it  waa  employed  at  Genoa  In  1507;  and  it  Is 
chbofatdy  described  by  Pin  Jaan  Baptiste  Labat  in  his  Vvjfaff 
M  EtfaiM  H  m  Italia  ew  i/ja.  It  b  otentloned  by  Jacques, 
wiiouBte  de  Pnysigur,  m  hi*  Utmakes  as  m  use  in  tbe  south  of 
Kance,  and  be  describes  the  execution  by  It  of  Marshal  Mont- 
■BORncy  at  Touknne  in  163a.  For  about  a  century  It  had,  bow- 
em,  fallen  into  gcsxral  dJsuse  on  tbe  continent;  arul  Dr 
CuiUotinc,  wbo  fast  suggested  its  use  In  modern  times,  is  said 
to  have  obtained  bis  Information  rcganUogit  from  the  description 
of  aa  execution  thai  took  place  at  Milan  In  170a,  contained  In 
■a  anonymous  worii  entitled  Vayaia  kiiUrifH*  sf  falitipia  de 
Smiste,  ^IlaUa,  el  d'AlUmapie. 

Gnillottne,  rtowasbom  at  Saintca,  Hay  38, 1738,  andeleaed 
to  tbe  Consdtacnt  Assembly  in  1789,  brought  forward  on  lbs 
tst  December  of  tbat  yeu  two  propositions  tcgarding  capital 
pnoiabnent,  tbe  second  of  wluch  was  that,  "  in  alt  cases  of 
c«[dta]  punishment  it  shall  be  of  tbe  same  kind— tbat  is,  dec^Hta^ 
tiom  and  It  shall  be  cxecntcd  by  means  of  a  machine."  The 
feasoM  urged  in  support  of  this  propoaltion  were  that  In  cases 
•f  caiiHtal  ponlafainent  the  privllega  cf  eucution  by  decapiution 
•bonld  no  kaget  be  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  tbat  it  was 
desirable  to  render  the  pnctu  of  executioa  as  swift  and  painless 
ss  possible.  Tbe  debMi  was  bvongbt  to  a  mdden  termination 
fa)  peals  dl  laughter  cnMod  hf  an  indiscreet  refcmce  of  Dr 
GoiUotlne  to  his  machine,  but  his  ideas  seem  gradually  to  Itavo 
leavened  tbe  minds  of  tbe  Assembly,  and  after  various  debates 
decapitation  was  adopted  aa  the  method  of  execution  In  tbe 
peaal  o>de  wiiich  became  law  on  the  tftb  October  1741.  At  first 
it  was  intended  tbat  dec^iitatloa  should  be  by  tlw  sword,  but 
on  account  of  a  memorandtmi  hy  H.  Sanson,  tbo  executioner, 
pointing  out  the  expense  and  certain  other  incooveideDcea 
attcndfaig  that  method,  tbe  AssemUy  referred  the  qaation  to  a 
oommltCce,  at  whose  request  Dr  Antotoe  Louis,  secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Surgeons,  prepared  a  memoraiidum  oa  tbe  subject. 
Without  mcatioiiing  tbe  name  of  GniUotinc,  It  reconuicnded  the 
adeptian  of  an  instrument  similar  to  that  which  was  formerly 
IMggeitrd  by  him.  Hie  Assembly  decided  in  favour  of  the  report, 
and  tbe  contract  waa  offered  to  tbe  person  who  usually  provided 
the  instruments  of  justice;  bat,  as  Us  terms  were  coMfdmd 
exorbitant,  an  agreoient  was  altimatcly  come  to  with  a  Germaa 
of  tbe  name  of  Sdmidt,  who,  under  the  directioD  of  M.  Urals, 
famiihed  a  matftine  for  each  of  the  French  departments.  After 
sMfrfactory  experimtnts  bad  been  made  with  the  machine  on 
amnl  dead  bodie*  in  tbe  hospital  of  BicCtre,  it  was  erected  oa 


the  Place  de  Grive  for  tbe  execution  of  tbe  h^bwxyiBaB  Pelletlcr 
on  tbe  sjtb  April  1791.  Wbfle  tbe  eqwiments  regarding  tlie 
nachfawmK  bdng  caitied  on,  it  leeeind  tte  name  ImftcA* 
or  U  Afte  LauUm.hut  the  mind  of  tbe  nation  sCeUs  soon  tb 
have  reverted  to  GmDotine,  Who  first  suggested  Its  nse;  snd  fn 
the  Journal  iet  HeehMam  rfs  Porlr  for  38II1  April  1791  it  (s 
msntioaed  as  la  pMatiMt,  a  name  whidt  It  Ibeneeforfli'bale 
both  populariy  and  officially.  In  (705  the  questiim  was  moA 
debated  as  to  wfaeCber  or  not  deatn  by  the^guifiothe  was  In- 
stantaneous, and  In  sopport  of  the  ncgatfre  nde  the  case  4f 
ChailMte  Corday  was  adduced  whose  conntenance.  It  ts  said. 
Unshed  as  if  wltb  indignation  when  the  executioner,  holding  up 
tbebMdMtbepuUfcgaze,sttuekitwIthUsfist.  Hieconnexkn 
of  tbe  iMtrament  witk  tbe  borrors  of  the  Revdtttion  has  hinderejl 
Its  bttraductlon  into  other  countries,  but  bi  1S53  it  was  adopted 
under  the  name  of  FaUscheert  at  fiMtH  by  the  kingdom  ol 
Sammy;  and  It  is  used  for  the  execution  of  sentences  of  death 
in  Ftuoe,  Bdglam  and  some  pa|ts  of  Germany.  It  hu  often 
been  suted  tbat  Dr  Guillotine  perished  by  the  instrutnent  which 
bears  his  lume,  but  it  Is  beyond  question  that  be  survived  the 
Revolution  and  died  a  natural  death  hi  1814. 

See  SMntot,  Ri/Uximi  Uiforimies  el  phyiiBloti<met  tur  le  s^ppHea 
ie  la  nuUeline  dns) ;  Sue.  Optmum  tar  le  Mtpplae  de  la  vtiUoliaa, 
(1796);  ltdv«116-PariK,  Etude  bietrapiique  emr  GotlMii*  (Paris, 
Notice  historique  el  bkysioloffqtte  lur  le  lapplice  de  la  glut 
loluie  (Parii,  1630):  Louis  Duboia,  Seekerehet  hisloriquet  tt  pkyiia- 
kgiqaee  emr  ta  euHlMine  tt  dMaih  nr  Sanson  (P^iia.  1B43);  and  a 
paper  by  J.  W.  Cral»r  in  tbe  Onarleeh  Retiew  for  DeceraMr  1843, 
rqmotedeqiaratelyin  185a  under  the  tiUeTbCinftot'M.aWtMrtMl 
Eitay. 

OUILT,  a  lapse  from  duty,  a  crime,  now  nsually  tbe  fact  of 
wilfiil  wnmg-doing,  tbe  ccmdttion  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime, 
hence  condua  deserving  of  pualshmeat.  The  O.  Eng.  fona 
of  the  word  is  tylt.  The  Mam  S»^Uh  Dietianaty  rejects  for 
pboaetic  reasons  the  usnally  acctpted  conaexlon  with  the 
Tmtonic  not  gaU-,  to  pay,  aeen  in  Ger.  (dtew,  to  be  of  value, 
Gold,  mmyj  payment.  Encash  "yield," 

OVillAuii  (sometimes  written  GatmaraoMs),  a  town  of 
northern  Portugal,  ia  tbe  district  of  Braga,  former^  Included  in 
the  province  of  £ntre-UlBbo.c-Douro;  36  m.  NJ^  <i  Oporto 
by  the  Trofa-Guimartes  branch  of  tbe  Oporto-Corunaa  railway. 
Pop.  <t9ao)  QM4.  Gabnarics  is  a  very  andent  town  with 
Moorish  fortifications;  and  even  tbe  quartern  which  are  locally 
described  aa  "  new  "  date  partly  from  the  15th  century.  U 
occnpicB  a  low  hill,  skirted  on  tbe  aoith-wcst  by  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Ave.  Tbe  dtadel,  fouaded  la  the  iitb  ctatury  by 
Cbunt  Honry  of  Burgundy,  waa  in  lotw  the  birtbptaoe  of  Ua 
son  Al^umso,  tbe  first  king  of  Portu^  The  foot  in  which 
Alpbooso  was  baptised  is  preserved,  among  other  iatesetting 
relics,  in  the  collegiate  cbnich  <A  Santa  Maria  da  Olivtin,  "  St 
Mary  of  the  Olive, "  a  Romanesque  building  td  the  i4tb  century, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  foundation.  This  church 
osMa  lU  name  to  the  legend  that  tbe  Vi^BMUe  king  Wamba 
(673-680)  heic  decboed  the  croWn  of  Spain,  until  bis  olhre  wood 
qieat^haft  blosKmed  as  a  sipi  that  he  should  oonsent.  The 
convent  of  Slo  Demingos,  now  a  museom  of  antiquities,  has  a 
fine  nthftsth  otmury  doistar;  the  town  hall  b  built  in  tbe  bioid 
of  Moorish  and  Gothic  architecture  known  as  ManocAIna. 
Guimarftcs  has  a  ^ouriAing  trade  in  wine  and  farm  produce; 
it  also  manufactures  cutlery,  linen,  leather  and  preserved  fruits. 
Near  tbe  town  are  Qtania,  tbe  nn'ns  of  t  prehistoric  Iberian 
dty,  and  the  hot  sulpburtnis  springs  of  Taipas,  frequented  since 
tbe  4th  century,  when  Guimataea  itself  was  founded. 

GDIHARD.  MARIB  HADBLBIHB  (1743-1816),  French  dancer, 
was  bom  In  Paris  on  tbe  roth  of  October  1743.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  was  tbe  star  of  the  Paris  Op£ra.  She  made  herself 
even  mote  famous  by  her  b>ve  affairs,  especially  by  her  long 
liaison  with  the  prince  de  Soubise.  She  bought  a  magnificent 
house  at  Paatin,  and  buih  a  private  theatre  connected  with  It, 
where  ColU'a  Portia  de  ckaese  de  Henri  I Y  which  was  prohibited 
in  public,  and  most  of  the  PrtnerUt  of  Carmontdle  (Louis 
Carrogis,  1717-1806),  and  similar  licentious  performanoes  were 
0ven  to  the  delight  of  high  society.   In  1773,  in  defiance  of  tbe 
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aidibiiliop  of  Pirii,  the  opOMd  a  (oiaBOUi  howa  irfib  m,  ihnue 
■mting  five  Iiuodrcd  ipecUton  is  tbe  ChauitCe  d'Antin.  la  tUi 
Temple  of  Ttipticintt,  u  she  named,  it,  the  wildett  9rff.a  look 
ptsce.  In  1786  she  was  compelled  to  get  rid  of  the  property, 
and  it  vu  disposed  of  by  lottery  for  hn  benefit  for  the  sum  of 
|oo,aoo  ftanau  Soon  after  her  retirement  in  1789  she  married 
Jeut  Etimw  Deipt£aux  (1748-1810),  dancer,  song-writer  and 
playwrighL   

r  OUUUr,  JBAX  BAPTIITB  (1795-1871),  French  industrial 
clKmist.wasbomUVoiionoatheMholJidyi79S-  Hcstudied 
at  the  Ecole  Polytwhalqiie  in  Puk,  and  in  181}  entcted  the 
Administntloa  dn  Foudrcs  ct  SalpCtres.  In  i8t8  he  was 
Awarded  the  priae  offered  by  the  Sociftt  d'Encoursgcmeiit  pour 
I'lndustrie  Nationale  for  aprocess of  making  artificial  ultramarine 
with  all  the  properties  id  the  substance  prepared  from  bins 
hnili;  awl  the  years  ktcr  he  resigned  hb  official  positian  la 
•rder  ta  devote  blnsdf  to  the  commercial  production  of  that 
material,  a  factory  for  which  he  established  at  Fleurieuz  sur 
SaAne.   He  died  on  the  8tb  of  April  1871. 

His  son  fiuLE  finENtTB  GvmET,  bom  at  Lyons  00  the  (6th 
of  June  1836,  succeeded  him  in  the  dirooioa  gf  the  factory, 
and  founded  the  Hiu^e  Gnimet,  which  was  firat  located  at  Lyons 
In  1879  and  was  handed  over  to  the  state  and  transferred  to 
IWsin  1885.  Devoted  to  travel,  he  wu  in  1876  commissioned 
by  the  miustcr  irf  public  iastraction  to  study  the  religions  of 
the  Far  East,  and  the  museum  contains  maqy  of  the  fruits  of 
thb  eapeditioD,  indudhig  a  fine  coUcctioa  of  Jspanese  and 
Qiineae  porcelain  and  many  objects  relating  not  merely  to  the 
religioiis  of  the  East  but  also  to  those  of  Andeot  Egypt,  Greece 
aodRoatt.  tlewtoU£«l(rwnir/'Xiffrtf<i87T)andiVtam«fM 
Japmaim  (1880),  and  also  seme  MaMcalciompoiiUooa,fodiMBng 
a  gmnd  opeia,  T^Tmmt  (1894). 

OnniU.  the  general  name  ^^^ied  by  EantMans  to  part  of 
the  western  coast  regioo  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  also  to  tbe 
gulf  foimcd  by  the  great  band  «<  the  coast  Him  eastward  and  then 
souUiwaid.  Likfl  many  other  gwgiapMcal  derignaltoas  the 
use  of  wUch  fs  ODBtroiled  ntbber  by  natnnd  nor  pdMcal 
boundatica,  tbe  name  has  been  very  diferently  employed  by 
different  writers  and  at  different  pcsfads.  In  the  widest  acacpu* 
titm  of  the  term,  tbe  Guinea  coast  mty  be  said  to  euend  from 
13'  H.  to  t6*&,  from  the  nd^botnteodof  tbeCamUatoCiiie 
Ncgioi  SoHtbera  tn  Lower  Gtdaea  cooainfaea  tbe  coasts  of 
Gi£un  and  Loango  (known  also  as  FnaA  Owgo)  and  tbe  Partis- 
gnese  pomesaions  on  the  aouth-west  coast,  and  Nortbem  or 
Upper  Guinea  stretches  from  tbe  river  Casamance  to  and  tnchisive 
of  tbe  Niv*  ddta,  Canwnoa  occupying  a  middle  portion.  In 
a  narrofter  oe  of  tbe  name,  GiUnea  b  the  coast  only  from  Cmpt 
Palmaa  to  the  Gabon  estuary.  Originally,  en  the  othv  haait, 
Guinea  was  supposed  to  be^  as  far  mrth  as  Cape  Nun,  oppOMte 
tbe  Canary  Isluuk,  and  Gome*  Anraia,  a  Fwuguese  hbtorian 
of  theisth  Gcnltny,  baaid  10  be  tbe  fintantboiitywbo  brings 
tbebovDdaryaoiithtotbeSeiMSiL  The  dsrtvation  of  the  name 
to  uncertain,  but  b  pnfaal^  taken  frmn  GUaet,  Ginnic,  Genni 
M  Icnnt,  a  town  and  kingdom  is  the  basin  of  tbe  Niger,  famed 
for  tbe  enteiinbe  «f  its  merchants  and  dating  from  the  8tb 
CcotwirAA  Tbe  name  Goineab  found  00  napad  the  middle 
of  tbe  i4fh  centmy,  but  it  did  not  cone  Into  lenBral  use  hi 
Eoiope  till  towards  tbe  close  of  the  istb  century.* 

*  Cdnea  may,  however,  be  derived  fmo  Ghana  (or  Ghanata)  the 
name  o<  tbe  oUnt  known  state  in  tlie  wcMem  Sudaik  Ghaoa  dates, 
acoording  to  K>ine  authorities,  from  the  vd  ceotuiy  a-d.  From 
tbe  7th  to  the  lath  century  it  was  a powciTut  ero^re,  its  dominions 
extending,  apparently,  from  the  AtUntic  to  tbe  Niger  bend.  At 
one  time  Irnne  was  included  wCAIn  its  bordcn.  Chans  #ai  Anally 
cM()uet«dby  tbe  Mandir^ldagsof  Mellein  the  ijih century.  Its 
capital,  also  called  Ghana,  was  west  of  the  Nizer,  and  i*  geiierally 
placed  some  300  m.  west  of  Jcnnfi.  In  this  district  L.  Desplagne* 
discovered  in  1907  nametmn  remains  of  a  once  extensive  city, 
which  he  idestiMO  as  those  of  Chans.  Tbe  rvlns  Be  95  m.  W.  of 
tile  Niecr,  on  both  banlnof  amBricot,andBreabout4om.  N.  by  E. 
of  KuTikoro  (jee  La  Giopapkit.  xvi.  339).  By  some  wnters 
Ghana  city  is,  however,  idcniitied  with  Walata,  which  town  is  men- 
tioned by  Arab  historians  as  the  capiul  of  Ghanata.  The  identifies- 
tba  of  Gfaaaa  dty  with  Jcnni  w  not  justified,  tbeuah  IdrW  eeeats 
!■  be  dmlbint  Jeaatf  ita  writieg  of  "  Gfanoa  tbet^asi,'' 


Altboo^  the  Um  GnK  e(  Gulnaa  b  appBed  gcMcslly  ta  dMt 
part  of  the  coast  south  of  Cspe  FttfaBBS  ud  Dortb  of  tbe  aoutb 
of  the  Congo,  particubc  Indenutions  have  their  pecidiar  deaigBft- 
tions.  The  bay  formed  by  the  configuration  of  tbe  land  between 
Cape  St  Paul  and  tbe  Nna  mouth  of  the  Niger  fa  ktmwnaa  tbe 
Bi^  of  Bcnw,  the  name  bchig  that  of  tbe  once  powerful  BBtivo 
sute  whose  territory  foimeriy  eartcmfad  over  tbe  whole  dbDiet. 
The  Bight  of  Bbfia,  or  Hafra  (named  after  the  town  of  Mafta  fas 
southern  Portugal),  between  Capes  Formosa  and  Lopes,  b  the 
most  eastern  part  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Guutea;  It  contains  tbe  iaiaads 
Fernando  Po,  Piface^  and  St  Thomas^  Tbe  tamt  Biafr*-* 
aa  Indicating  the  coantry^-fdl  into  ^Bte  In  Oe  later  pnt  d 
the  19th  century. 

The  coast  to  generally  so  low  aa  to  be  visibk  to  na^gatorx  only 
within  a  voy  sbtM  dislaiw^  tbe  mangtove  trees  being  tbcir 
only  saiUng  narks.  In  tho  Btijtt  of  Blaf  m  the  coast  feram  aa 
exertion,  bdag  and  bold,  with  the  Canterooa  Moontm'na 
for  background.  At  Siena  Leoiie  abo  there  b  bad.  The 
coast  in  many  pkces  msintains  a  dead  level  for  30  to  50  m. 
inbnd.  VegetUioa  b  atceodintfy  bmriaat  and  varied.  Ibo 
p«b»«ll  taea  to  Indigenous  and  abvndant  from  tha  river  Gaoibia 
to  the  Congo.  The  fauna  comprtocaneaity  all  tbe  more  rtiBatb- 
able  of  African  animab.  The  inhabitants  are  tbe  true  Ncgio 
slodt. 

By  the  cariy  traders  the  coaM  of  U^tpes  fSninca  was  gjvea 
names  founded  on  the  prodnctlans  cbaratMrtatk  of  tbe  difEeteat 
parts.  The  Grain  coast,  that  part  of  the  Guinea  eoaitesteading 
for  500  m.  from  Stem  Leone  eastward  to  Cape  Palmas  received 
its  name  from  the  export  of  the  seeds  of  several  pianta  of  a 
pcn>cry  diarsctcr,  called  vaiioaily  grains  of  paradise  Guinea 
pepper  and  nielegneta.  The  name  Gmin  coast  waa  fuat  applied 
to  tins  rcgkm  fat  1455.  It  waa  occaslonsl^  styled  the  Wini^  or 
Windward  coast,  from  tbe  beijuency  of  short  but  foriona 
tornadoes  throu^out  the  year.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the  iSth 
oentniy,  Guinea  pq>per  was  stq>[4anted  In  Europe  hy  peppera 
fiwn  the  East  Indies.  The  name  now  to  seldom  ued,  llw  cAab 
coast  being  divided  between  the  British  oobay  id  Sena  Lcoaa 
and  the  rcpul>lic  ol  Liberia.  The  Ivor}'  coast  otends  from  Cape 
Palmu  to  3*  W,,  and  obtained  its  name  from  tbe  quantity  of 
ivory  exported  therefrom.  It  b  now  a  French  poucasioiL  East* 
wards  od  the  Ivoty  coast  are  the  Gold  and  Sbve  coasts.  Hie 
Niger  ddu  was  for  long  known  as  the  Oil  rivets.  Tto  two 
rc^ns  only  of  the  coast  b  the  name  Guinea  offidally  appUed, 
the  French  and  Portuguese  coludas  BKtb  of  Siena  Leone  being 
so  styled. 

Of  the  various  names  by  which  tbe  divUons  of  Lower  Gvaa» 
were  known,  Loango  was  applied  to  tbe  coaotiy  oouUi  of  tbe 
Gabun  and  north  of  the  Congo  river.  It  b  now  diicfly  induded 
in  French  Congo.  Cmgo  was  used  to  designsle  the  country 
immedbtdy  south  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  usually  qxAea 
of  until  tbe  last  half  of  the  19th  century  aa  tbe  Zaire.  Congo  b 
now  one  of  the  subdlnsions  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  (see 
Anoou).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bel^aa 
Congo. 

Few  quesrions  in  historical  geography  have  been  more  fcec^ 
discussed  than  that  of  tbe  first  diseovety  of  Gubiea  by  tbe 
aaviptom  of  modem  Europe.  Lancdot  Mahicello,  a  Ccaocae^ 
in  1170  reached  at  least  as  far  as  tbe  Canaries.  Tbe  first  direct 
attempt  to  find  a  sea  route  to  Indb  was,  it  u  said,  abo  made  by 
Genoese,  Ugolino  aitd  Guido  de  Vivaldo,  IMisio Doris  and  others 
who  equipped  two  galleys  and  sailed  soutk  along  tbeAhdiaB 
coast  in  i>9(.  Beyond  the  faa  that  thqr  pasaed  Cape  Nua 
there  b  no  trustworthy  record  ol  ihnr  voyage.  In  1346  a  Cataba 
expedition  started  for  "  the  river  of  gtdd  "  on  the  Guinea  coast; 
its  fale  b  unknown.  Tbe  French  daim  that  between  1364  aad 
r4ie  the  people  of  Dieppe  sent  oat  several  aipodilioBB  to  Gmaea: 
and  Jean  de  Bttheneeurt,  who  settled  b  the  C^naiica  about 
1401,  made  exploratioas  towards  the  south.  At  length  the 
consecutive  cffwts  oI  the  navigators  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal— Gil  Eannes,  Diois  Diaa,  Nnoo  Tristam,  Ahraro 
Femandea,  Cadaausto,  tbodimare  and  Dlegs  Geaaa  madt 
kasm  ibe  tnatt  aa  fair  as  tbe  GamUa.  and  lor  iba  cat 
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of  the  15th  ccDtary  the '  whole  regton  vas  famEHar  to 
Europeans. 

For  further  in  ma  lion  icpSesecal,  Cni  ndiAs  r ,  [  vhh  v  ("m'^T, 
Fmbkcu  GtiiNSA,  PoBTUCi  t^t.  iii  isEA,  [jni.HiA,  .  Kor,  the 
history  of  European  discoveriLs.  oni'uU  ( ',.  K.  di:  .V/urjr.i.  Cniflnka 
it  iacobrimenlo  t  cenauista  de  Cuini,  piiblisliH,  with  an  intro- 
duction, by  Barros  de  Santarera  (Pari*.  1641),  tiiBlisli  translalion, 
r*e  OtJtowr*  and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  by  C.  R.  Brazicy  and  E. 
Preitage  (Halduyt  Society  publication*,  a  voli;,  London,  1896-1899), 
vdL  ii.  hai  an  introductim  on  the  early  biatocy  of  Adieu  exploia- 
dbli.  At.  with  full  bibtiotraphiul  ootegi).  L.  EMmaSa,  Rtekercliei 
flV  Ui  toyaut  tt  itcmaertti  Oti  mmtiaum  ttmaKds  tn  Afriau 
(Pari*,  iSu);  VniiuK  de  BAIond.  Motfin  4tt  mUs  tTAHqut 
•PfMu  Simiit  (IW  i«6M)  Pfai  LabM,  NtmtlU  fUlailon  it 
J  Afngut  tcditwtalt  1718):  DeamamMa,  JHn.  ckron.  prmr 

mtirAtUu.  it  Diippc  (1875):  SAntareD).nw«lf  ^Jd  iicouKrU 
On  fayi  HbA  nr  la  ciu  ocetdentak  fAfHoHt  (f^uit.  1841);  R.  H. 
Umkr.  Lift  tf  Ffimu  Henry  iht  ATdeteHf  (Loote.  iSM) ;  and  the 
elaborate  review  of  Majcr'a  work  bv  Jii  Co<9Ml*U»MMB<^/a 

Robert  SrtJwii* 

GUIHBA,  a  gold  coin  at  one  time  current  b  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  first  coined  in  16&3,  in  the  reign  of  Qiarln  II., 
from  gold  Imported  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  West  Africa  by  a 
company  of  merchants  trading  under  charter  from  the  British 
crown — hence  the  name,  hlany  of  the  first  guineas  bore  an 
dephant  on  one  aide,  this  bdng  the  stamp  of  the  company; 
In  1675  a  castle  was  added.  Issued  at  the  same  time  as  the 
KUinea  were  fivc-guinet,  two-guines  ud  half-guinea  pieces. 
The  current  value  o(  the  guinea  on  iu  first  issue  «-as  twenty 
ibiUings.  It  wu  subsidiary  to  the  silver  cranage,  but  this  latter 
was  in  such  as  unsatisfactory  state  that  the  guinea  in  course  of 
time  became  over-valued  in  relation  to  silver,  so  much  so  that 
in  1694  it  bad  risen  in  value  to  thirty  shilling  Hie  r^bilita- 
tioa  of  the  silver  coinage  in  William  lU.'s  tdgn  brought  down 
the  value  of  the  guinea  to  ais.  6d-  in  1698,  at  which  it  stood  until 
1717,  when  its  value  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  shillings.  This 
value  the  guinea  retained  until  ila  disappearance  from  the 
coinage.  It  was  last  ctuned  in  1813,  and  was  superseded  in  1817 
by  the  present  principal  gold  coin,  the  sovereign.  In  1718  the 
quarter-guinea  was  first  coined.  The  third-guinea  was  first 
•truck  in  George  III.'s  reign  (1787).  To  George  III.'s  reign  also 
twlongs  the  "  spade-guinea,"  a  guinea  having  the  shield  on  the 
reverse  pointed  at  the  base  or  qwdc-sliaped.  It  issliUcusiomary 
to  pay  subscriptions,  professional  fees  and  honors  ria  of  all  kinds. 
In  tgtoa  <rf  "  guineas,"  a  guinea  being  twenty-one  shillings. 

aomU  roVU  %  well-known  domestic  lallinaceoua  bird, 
10  called  from  the  country  whence  in  modern  limes  it  was 
brought  to  Europe,  the  UdeaffU  and  Avis  or  GaliiHa  SumidUa 
of  tncienf  authors.'  Little  is  positively  known  of  the  wild  stock 
to  wUch  we  owe  our  tame  birds,  not  can  the  period  of  iu  re- 
Introduaion  (lor  there  ii  inurenlly  no  evidence  of  Us  donestkn- 
tlon  bdng  continuous  from  the  time  of  the  Romaiu)  be  assigned 
more  than  roughly  to  that  of  the  African  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  known 
till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  John  Caiut  sent  a 
description  and  figure,  with  the  name  Gidlia  Mauritaiua,  10 
Gesner,  who  puUiihed  both  in  hit  Par^ptrntna  In  ijss,  and 
in  the  same  year  Bdon  also  gave  a  notice  and  woodcut  under 
the  name  of  PtuUt  de  la  Guintt;  but  while  the  former  authors 
properly  referred  their  bird  to  the  andent  Mdaitru,  the  latter 
confounded  the  Udtapit  and  the  IuAqt, 

The  ordinary  guinea  fowl  of  the  poultry-yard  (see  also  Pouitbv 
AHD  FoDtny-FAKKiNG)  is  the  Numida  mtltafrii  of  omitfao> 
logists.  The  chief  or  only  change*  which  domestication  seems 
(o  have  induced  in  its  aj^ieafance  are  a  tendency  to  albinism 
cenenlly  shown  in  tlMiphuugB  of  lU  lower  paiU,  awl  frequently, 
though  not  ahnys.  the  taunaixni  of  the  colour  of  ito  legs  vid 

*  Colamdla  (Of  rt  nuliea,  viii.  cap.  1)  dEatingulthes  tbe  Mtlea- 
pis  from  the  Gatftm  Afrieana  or  Numidita,  the  latter  having,  he 
sayk,  a  red  wattle  {paltt,  a  reading:  obviouBly  preferable  to  (o/ra). 
wnile  it  was  blue  In  the  former.  Tni»  would  look  if  the  Maeatni 
had  sprung  from  what  is  now  called  Numida  piUorhyntlit,  while  the 
GoWiM  jOricana  originated  in  the  N.  mtleapit,  ipecica  which 
kaveadMcrsotniwe,  and  if  ao  (he  fact  would  pmnt  to  two  distinct 
intfaductiottt— one  oy  Ciccfca.  the  other  by  Latin 


feet  from  dark  grqrfrit-biown  to  bright  orange.  Hut  the  home 
of  this  species  is  West  Africa  from  the  Gambia*  to  the  Gaboon 
is  certain,  but  its  range  in  the  Interior  is  quite  unknown,  it 
appears  to  have  been  impcwted  early  into  the  Cape  Vcrd  Ishuds, 
where,  as  also  In  eofflc  of  the  Greater  Antilles  and  in  Ascension, 
it  has  run  wild.  Representing  the  species  In  South  Africa  we 
have  the  N.  ctronato,  which  is  very  numerous  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Ovampoland,  and  the  ff.  comula  of  Drs  Finsch  and 
Martlaub,  which  replaces  it  in  the  west  as  far  as  the  Zambesi. 
Madagascar  abo  bas  ita  peculiar  spedes,  distinguishable  by  its 
red  crown,  the  !f.  milrala  of  Pallas,  a  name  which  has  often  been 
misapplied  to  the  last.  This  Urd  has  been  utlroduced  to 
Rodriguea,  where  It  is  now  found  wild.  Abyssida  is  inhaUted 
by  another  spedes,  the  If.  pOaHtyMlu*  whidi  diffen  from  all 
the  foregoing  by  the  absence  of  any  red  cohturing  about  the  bead. 
Very  different  from  all  of  them,  and>the  finest  spedes  known,  is 
(he  N.  rultnrina  of  Zanzibar,  conspicuous  by  the  bright  blue  in 
its  plumage,  the  hackles  that  adorn  the  lower  part  of  iuncck, 
andiulo^talL  By  some  writers  it  is  thought  to  form  a  separate 
genus,  Acryilium.  All  these  guinea  fowls  except  the  last  are 
characterized  by  having  the  crown  bare  of  feathers  and  devated 
into  a  bony  "  helmet,"  but  there  is  another  group  (to  which 
the  name  CMOera  has  been  given)  In  which  a  thick  tuft  ol  feathets 
ornaments  the  top  of  the  head.  TUs  contains  four  or  five 
spedes,  all  Inhabiting  some  part  or  other  of  Africa,  the  best  known 
bdng  the  ff.  enslata  from  Sierra  Leone  and  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  This  bird,  apparently  mentioned  by  Marcgrave 
more  than  200  years  ago,  but  first  described  by  Pallu,  Is  remark- 
able for  the  structure — unique.  If  not  possessed  hy  Its  represen- 
tative forms— of  its  furcula,  where  the  head.  Instead  of  being 
the  thin  plate  found  in  all  other  GaHinae,  is  a  hollow  cup  opening 
upwards,  into  which  the  trachea  dips,  and  then  emerges  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs.  AlLed  to  the  genus  Numida,  but  readily 
distinguished  tQcrcform  among  other  characters  by  the  poeacaaiOD 
of  spurs  and  the  absence  of  a  helmet,  are  two  very  rare  forms, 
At^asUs  and  PhasUtti,  both  from  western  Africa.  Of  thdr 
habits  nothing  is  knowiu  Alt  these  birds  arc  beautifully  figured 
in  Elliot's  ifonapapk  of  the  Phasiaaidat,  from  drawings  by 
Wolf.  (A.  N.) 

GDIHBA-VORM  (Draconliasis),  a  disease  due  to  the  Filoria 
medinettsis,  or  Dracuwctdtu,  or  Guinea- worm ,  a  filarious  nematode 
like  a  hot$c-hair,  whose  most  frequent  habitat  is  the  subcutaneous 
and  intramuscular  tissues  of  the  Icp  and  feet.  It  is  common  on 
the  Guinea  caist,  and  in  many  other  tropical  and  subtroiricBl 
regions  and  has  been  familiarly  known  since  andent  times. 
Hie  condition  of  dracontiaus  due  to  It  b  a  very  common  one, 
and  sometimes  amounts  to  an  epidemic.  The  bbck  races  arc 
most  Uable,  but  Europeans  of  almost  any  soctal  rank  and  of 
cither  sex  are  not  altogether  exempt.  The  worm  lives  in  water, 
and,  like  the  Filaria  sanguinis  kominis,  appears  to  have  ao 
intermedbte  host  for  Its  larval  stage.  It  is  doubtful  wbcilier 
the  worm  penetrates  the  ikln  of  the  legs  directly;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  intermediate  host  (a  cyclops)  wUdi  contains 
the  brvne  may  be  swallowed  with  the  water,  and  that  the  brvae 
of  the  Dracunculus  may  be  set  free  in  the  course  of  digestion. 

eOlHBSt  a  town  In  the  interior  of  Havana  province,  Cuba, 
about  30  m.  S.E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907)  8053.  It  b  situated 
on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  j^antation  dbtrict,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  railway  in  Cuba 
was  buih  from  Havana  to  Gfllnes  between  1835  and  i8j8.  One 
of  the  very  few  good  highways  of  the  isbnd  abo  connects  GOines 
with  the  capftnL  The  puebto  uf  GOines,  which  was  IraiU  00  a 
great  private  estate  of  the  same  name,  dates  back  to  about  1735. 
The  church  dates  from  rSso.  Gdinesbecamea"  vfUa"in  1B14, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  r8i7. 

QCmOAlIP,  a  town  of  north-western  Prance,  capital  of  an 
anondissement  in  the  department  of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  on  the 

*  Specimens  from  the  Gambia  arc  said  to  be  smaller,  and  have  been 
descnbcd  at  distinct  under  the  name  of  N.  rtndalH. 

'  Darwin  {Auim.  und  Ft.  uudtr  Domtstkation.  L  194)'  l^'veo  thb 
as  the  original  Mock  of  the  modern  donMttic  birds,  but  Mvmuslv  by 
an  accidental  error.  A*  before  obwrved,  it  may  poasibly  have  bcco 
the  trae  vdNawb  of -the  GicekSi 
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right  bank  of  ihe  Tricuz,  30  m.  W.N-W  of  St  Brieuc  on  tbe 
ruwjiy  to  Brest  Pop.  (1906),  town  6937,  commuoe  giii. 
lit  chief  cbuTcb,  Notr&Daine  de  Bon-Sccoura,  dates  from  the 
14th  to  ihc  i6lh  centuries,  two  towers  I'ae  on  each  side  of  the 
richly  sculptured  western  portal  and  a  third  surmounis  the 
crossing.  A  famous  sUtuc  of  the  Vitgio,  the  object  of  one  of 
Ihc  most  Important  "  pardons "  or  religious  pilgriinages  in 
Brittany,  elands  in  one  of  the  two  tionhem  porches.  The 
central  square  b  decorated  by  a  graceful  fountain  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  restored  in  1743-  Remaios  of  the  ramparts  and  of 
the  chSleau  of  the  dukes  of  Feothievrc,  which  belong  to  the 
15th  century,  slill  fiur\'ive  Guingamp  Is  the  scat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  of  a  tribunal  <d  lirst  instance.  It  is  an  important 
markcl  for  dajry-caiilc,  and  its  industries  include  flour-milling, 
tanning  am)  leather-dressing  Guingamp  was  ibc  chief  town  of 
Ihe  counlsbip  (subsequently  the  duchy)  of  Peilt£Ievr&  The 
Gothic  chapel  of  Crices,  near  Guingamp,  contains  fine 
Kulptum 

GUIMMESS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Irish  brewers.  The 
firm  was  founded  by  AxTHim  Gvinmess,  who  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  owned  a  modest  brewing-plant  at  Leixlip, 
a  village  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivei  LiRey.  In  or  about 
<7SQ  Arthur  Guinness,  seeking  to  extend  hb  trade,  purchased 
a  small  porter  brewery  bclon^ng  to  a  Mr  Rainsford  at  St  James's 
Gate,  Dublin.  Bycarefulattention  to  the  purilyof  hi*  product, 
coupted  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  public  taste,  he  built 
up  a  considerable  business.  But  hb  third  soa,  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness  (ijgS-iSfiS),  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  maker  of 
Ihc  firm,  into  which  he  was  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  of  which 
about  i8j5  he  was  ^ven  sole  control  Prior  to  that  date  the 
trade  in  Guinncss's  porter  and  sloul  had  bees  confioed  to  Ireland, 
but  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  at  once  established  agencies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  00  the  coniineat,  in  the  British  colonics  and 
hi  America.  The  export  trade  soon  assumed  huge  proportions; 
ihe  brewery  was  continually  enlarged,  and  when  in  1S55  his 
father  died,  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who  in  1S51  was  elected 
first  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  found  bimscll  sole  proprietor  of  ibe 
business  and  the  richest  man  in  Ireland.  Between  1S60  and 
(865  he  devoted  a  portion  of  this  wealth  to  ihe  restoration 
of  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.  The  wwk,  tht  -process 
of  which  he  regularly  superintended  himself,  cost  £160,000. 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in  parlia- 
ment as  a  ConKrvaiive  from  iStij  till  bis  death,  and  In  186; 
was  created  a  baronet  He  died  in  1S68,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  control  at  the  business  by  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness  <b. 
1840),  his  eldest,  and  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  (b.  1847},  his  third, 
son.  Sir  Arthur  Edward  Guinness,  who  for  some  time  repre- 
sented Dublin  in  parliament,  was  in  r83o  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Ardilaun,  and  about  the  same  time  dispcmcd  of  his 
share  in  the  brewery  to  his  brother  Edward  Cecil  Guinness. 
In  18S6  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  disposed  of  tbc  brewery, 
the  products  of  which  were  then  bemg  sent  all  over  the  world, 
to  a  Bmitcd  company,  in  which  he  remained  the  largest  share- 
holder. Edward  Cecil  Guinness  was  created  a  baronet  in  iSSj, 
and  In  l8gi  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ivcagfa. 

Tbe  Guinness  family  have  been  distinguished  for  tlioc  philan- 
thropy and  public  munificence.  Lord  Ardilaun  gave  a  recreation 
ground  lo  Dublin,  and  the  famous  ftfuckross  estate  at  Killarncy 
to  the  nation.  Lord  Ivcagh  set  aside  £150,000  for  the  creation 
of  the  Guinness  trust  t'SSg)  for  the  erection  and  nulDtcnaoce 
of  buildings  for  the  labouring  poor  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  funds  of  OuMia  uuivcrsity, 

OUIKOBATAII»  a  town  of  the  province  ol  Albay.  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Inaya  river,  9  m.  W.  by  N.  ^  the  town 
of  Albay.  Pop.  (iqoj),  10,017.  Ii>  chief  interest  is  In  hemp, 
which  isgrown  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourini  counfty. 

COIPuZCOA,  a  maritime  province  of  northern  Spain,  included 
anMHig  Ihc  Basque  provinces,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  W  by  the  province  of  Biscay  (Kitrayo);  S-  and 
S.E.  by  Akava  and  Navarre:  and  N.E.  by  the  river  Bidassoa,' 

■  A  smalljtland  la  ibe  Bidassoa,  called  La  lib  de  tos  Faisancs,  or 
riito  de  la  Coofirencc,  1*  celebrated  as  the  place  wbctc  tbc  marriage 


wbich  scpamic*  it  from  Fraaco.  P«|i.>  (1900),  iqs,Ho;  tmt, 
718  sq.  m.  Situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  great  Cia* 
tabiian  chain  at  its  Junction  with  tbe  Pyrentci,  the  pnrviace  bti 
a  great  variety  of  surface  in  aMMntain,  bin  and  valky;  and  its 
scenery  is  highly  [dctoretque.  The  coast  is  much  indented, 
and  has  numerous  harbours,  but  none  of  very  great  importance; 
the  chief  are  those  of  San  Sebastian,  Posajes,  CuMaria,  Deva 
and  Fuenlerrabia.  Ttte  riven  (l>eva,  Urola,  Ofia,  Utnnei, 
Bidassoa)  arc  ati  short ,  rapid  and  unnavigabte.  Tbe  mountuns 
arc  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut  01 
pine;  holly  and  arbutus  arc  also  common,  with  fanre  aad  bwh 
in  the  poorer  ports.  The  toil  fa  the  lower  valleys  b  geoniljr 
of  hard  day  and  unfmile;  It  b  cnltlvated  vfth  great  nrt, 
but  the  grabs  raised  falls  considerably  short  of  what  ia  required 
for  borne  couumplioa.  The  dimal^  though  BMisI,  is  mOd. 
pleaaaM  aad  hnlthy;  fruit  is  pr«dnc«d  in  comidiiaUt 
quantities,  especially  apples  for  manufactur*  into  ntrsfw  «r 
cider.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  Iron,  lignite,  lead,  coppa, 
dnc  and  cement.  Ferruginous  and  •ulpburou)  qirlngs  arc  very 
comnton,  and  are  much  frequented  every  uimnm  by  Wilton 
frbm  all  parts  of  the  kfngdom.  There  arc  cxcellmt  fisherio, 
which  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  cod,  tunny, 
sardines  and  oysters;  and  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  coast- 
ing trade  exceeds  £400,000.  By  Irun,  Pasajcs  and  the  frontier 
roads  £4,000,000  of  imports  and  £j  ,000,000  of  exports  pass  to 
and  from  Prance,  partly  in  trandt  forthe  rest  of  Europe.  Apart 
from  the  four  Catalan  provinces,  no  province  has  witnessed  su^ 
a  development  of  local  industries  as  Gufpfizcoa.  The  prindpil 
industrial  centres  are  Inin,  Rcntcria,  Villabona,  Vergara  and 
AtpCitia  for  cotton  and  llnoi  itiifb;  Zumarraga  for  omi; 
Eibar,  Plasenda  and  Elgoibar  for  atins  and  cannon  and  giAl 
incrustations;  Irun  for  soap  and  carriages;  San  Sebastian, 
Irun  and  Onatc  for  paper,  glass,  chemicals  and  saw-oiillii 
Tolosa  for  paper,  timber,  dolhs  aiid  furniture;  and  the  banks 
of  the  bay  of  Pasajes  for  the  mannfacturo  of  Uqneurt  of  every 
kind.and  the  preparation  of  wines  forexport  AOd  for  contumptioa 
in  the  interior  of  Spain.  Thb  last  industry  occupies  several 
thousand  French  and  Spanish  workmen.  An  arsenal  m 
established  at  Azp^'tia  during  the  Carllst  rising  of  1870-1874; 
but  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  and  gunpiowder  was  subse- 
quently discontinued.  Tlie  main  line  of  the  northern  railway 
from  Madrid  to  France  runs  through  the  province,  pving  access, 
by  a  loop  line,  to  the  chief  industrial  centres.  The  custom-bouse 
through  which  it  passes  on  the  frontier  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Spain.  Despite  the  sleep  gradients,  where  trafbc 
is  hardly  possible  except  by  ox-carts,  there  are  over  350  m.  of 
admirably  engineered  roads,  maintained  solely  by  the  local 
tax-payers.  After  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  (pop.  1000,37,811), 
the  chief  towns  arc  Fucnterrabia  (4345]  and  Irun  (9911).  Other 
towns  with  more  than  6000  Inhabitants  are  Aipillia  (6066), 
Eibar  (6383),  Tolosa  (8111)  and  Vergara  (6196).  GuipfiKoi 
is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  provinces  of 
Spain,  for  its  constant  losses  by  emigration  are  counterbabnted 
by  a  high  birth-rate  and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  other  districts 
who  arc  attracted  bv  its  industrial  prosperity. 

For  an  account  of  ill  tnhal)itAnt&  and  their  customs,  bnguage  and 
history,  ice  Basqubs  and  Basqub  Pkovincei. 

eniBAUD,  ERNEST  (1837-1891),  French  composer,  wtt 
bom  at  New  Ocleatn  on  the  ittb  of  Jane  1837.  He  stuM  il 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  wcm  the  gnuuf  ^'jt  4t  R*m. 
Ub  father  had  gained  the  same  dbttnction  many  years  previously, 
thb  beiBg  the  only  instance  of  both  father  and  son  obtaininf 
thb  prize.  Emsst  Gulroud  composed  the  following  opens: 
5y/pie  (1864),  Le  KakM  (1870),  Uadame  Twlmfiu  (1871). 
PUtaiinv  {^ib),  GaiaiUe  Atenlare  (i88t).  and  also  the  ballei 
GntriaCrten,  given  at  thc(^)£raia  187).  Hb  opera  RMtggnit 
was  left  IB  an  unfinished  condition  and  was  comi^eted  by  Curille 
Saint'SaCns.   Guiraud,  who  was  a  fellow-Uudeot  and  iollBute 

of  the  duire  of  Guicnne  was  arranged  between  Louis  XLandHeary 
IV.  in  1463,  where  Fraocu  I.,  the  prisoner  of  Charlct  V«  was 
exchanged  tor  his  two  luat  in  i5aA.aMd  wfanc  iai6g9"  the  PMaaf 
the  Pyreaec»"waacoacliKlcdDet««caD.Liiiadcllai0aadCiidMl 
Mazarin, 
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Artead  cil  Ceorsn  nwt,  wu  lor  tDm  yean  pnfeiK*  sf  compgsi- 
tkm  At  the  Omxmtoln.  Hs  wn  the  author  of  u  eiedlem 
tmtbe  on  EnstnniKntatton.  He  died  ia  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
May  iSgt. 

GDISBraODeB,  or  GntBKoroH,  a  market  town  in  the 
Cleveland  parliamcataiy  divUon  of  the  North  Ridtng  of  York- 
ahire,  England,  le  m.  E.5X  of  Middlesbrough  by  a  branch  of 
the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  5645. 
It  is  well  rituated  in  a  narrow,  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  foot  of 
f  he  Oevdand  Hills.  The  chutch  of  St  Nicholas  is  Peipendicular, 
greMly  restoitd.  Other  buildings  «re  the  town  halt,  tnd  the 
modem  buildings  of  the  grammar  school  founded  In  1 561.  Ruins 
of  an  Augnstintan  priory,  founded  in  ttiQ,  are  beautifully 
dtnated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  The  chnrch 
contains  some  fine  Decorated  wotfc,  and  the  di^rter  boose  and 
parts  ti  the  conventual  bolldinp  may  he  traced.  Considerable 
fragments  of  Norman  and  tranntlonal  work  remain.  Among 
the  historic  personages  who  were  burled  within  Its  walb  was 
Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  the  competitor  for  the  throne 
of  Scotland  with  John  Baliol,  and  the  grandfather  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce.  AImhiI  I  m.  SX.  t>f  the  town  there  Is  a 
sulphurous  spring  discovered  In  1813.  Thfidlstiiift  Dei^bouring 
to  Guisborough  Is  rich  in  Iron-stone.  Its  woiUng  forms  the 
chief  industry  of  the  town,  and  there  are  also  tanneria  and 
breweries. 

OUm  a  town  of  northern  France,  In  tlie  department  of 
Aisnc,  on  the  Oise,  31  m.  N.  of  La  on  l>y  rait.  Pop.  (iQa6),  7561. 
The  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Thitrache 
and  afterwards  of  a  countship  (see  below).  There  is  a  chateau 
dating  in  part  from  the  middte  of  the  i6tb  century.  CamiUe 
DestaouUiiil  was  In  1701  bom  In  the  town,  which  has  erected  a 
statue  to  him.  The  chief  Industry  Is  the  manufacture  of  iron 
stoves  and  healTn;  apparatus,  carried  on  on  the  co-operative 
ayslera  in  works  founded  by  J.  B.  A.  Godln,  who  built  for  his 
woricpeople  the  huge  buildings  known  as  the  famUisUre,  in  front 
of  which  Itaiuls  his  statue.  A  board  of  trade^xbitratitei  lii 
among  the  public  institutioas. 

GtltSB,  H04SE  OP,  B  cadet  branch  of  tht  house  of  Lorraine 
(q.v.),  Renf  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine  (d.  1508),  united  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  From  hii  paternal  grand- 
mother, Marie  dHarcourt,  Rcn(  inherited  the  countships'  of 
Aumale,  Htfyenne,  Elheul,  Ullebonne,  BrionUe  and  other 
French  fiefa,  in  addition  to  the  honours  of  the  elder  branch, 
which  Included  the  countship  <rf  Guise,  the  dowryof  Marie  of. 
Elois  on  her  marriage  in  ijjj  with  Kudolph  or  Raoul  of  Lorraine. 
RenC^  eldest  surviving  son  by  bis  marriage  with  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Adolphus  of  Egmoni,  duke  of  Getderland,  was 
Anthony,  who  succeeded  hb  father  as  dulcc  of  Lorniine(d.  1544), 
while  the  second,  Claude,  count  and  afterwards  duke  of  Guise, 
received  the  French  fiels.  The  Guises,  though  naturalized  in 
FiWKe,  continued  to  interest  diemselves  in  the  fortunes  of- 
Lorraloc,  and  their  enemies  were  always  ready  to  designate 
ihcm  as  lorcigncrs.  The  partition  between  the  brothers  Anthony 
and  Claude  was  ratified  by  a  further  agreement  In  1530,  reserving 
the  lapsed  honours  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jcnisalem,  Sicily,  Aragon, 
the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  countships  of  Provence  and  Maine 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Of  the  other  sons  of  Ren(  II.,  John 
(1498-1550)  became  the  first  cardinal  of  Lorraioej  while  Fcrri, 
Louis  and  Fi'ancis  fell  fighting  in  the  French  armies  at  Marignano 
(1515),  Naples  (ijjS)  and  Pavia  (1525)  respectively. 

Claude  or  Lorkatne,  count  and  afterwards  ist  duke  of 
Guise  (149^1  S5°)>  ^'^  of  October  1490.  He 

was  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  at  seventeen  allied 
himself  \o  the  royal  house  of  France  by  a  marriage  with 
Aniornettcde  Bourbon  (1493-1585)  daughter  of  Francois,  Count 
of  Vendftme.  Guise  distinguished  himself  at  Marignano  (1515), 
and  was  long  in  recovering  from  tite  twenty-two  wounds  he 
received  in  the  battle;  In  1511  he  fought  at  Fuenterrabia,  when 
Louise  of  Savoy  ascribed  the  capture  of  the  place  tohisefTotlsi  in 
1511  be  dcfemkd  northern  f  ranee,  and  forced  ibe  English  lo 
nrisc  the  siege  of  Hcidin;  and  la  issjbe  obtained  the  govenuneni 
«r  Champagne  aad  Buigundy,  ddealing  at  NcufUitteau  the 


imperial  troops  who  had  Ihvaded  liis  provliwe.  In  is>S  ka 
destroyed  the  Aaahaptlet  peasant  army,  which  was  overrunning 
Lorraine,  at  Lnpatdn,  near  Savcrne  (Zabcm).  On  the  return 
of  Francis  I.  from  captivity,  Guise  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
in  the  peerage  of  France,  though  up  to  this  time  only  princes  ot 
the  royal  house  had  held  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  d  France. 
The  Gunes,  as  cadets  of  the  loveTrign  house  irf  LomUne  and 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  claimed  precedence  of  the 
Bourbon  princes.  Their  pretcnsona  and  ambitions  inspired 
distrust  hi  Francis  I.,  although  he  rewarded  Guise's  services  by 
substantia}  In  land  and  money.  The  duke  diatinguisbcd 
Umsdf  in  the  Lnemburg  campaign  fn  i54i>  but  for  some  yean 
before  Iris  death  he  effaced  himself  before  the  growing  forttUes 
of  hb  sons.   He  died  on  the  iith  of  April  1550. 

He  had  been  supported  In  all  his  undertakings  and  intrigues 
by  his  brother  John,  cardinal  of  Lorraine  (i49fr-J5So),  who 
had  been  made  coadjutor  of  Metx  at  the  age  of  three.  The 
canlinal  was  archbishop  of  Reims,  Lyons  and  Narboane,  bishop 
of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Tb£rou;uinc,  Lu^on,  AIbi,  Valence, 
Nantes  and  Agcn,  and  before  he  died  had  squandered  ntost  of 
the  wealth  which  be  had  .derived  fmm  tbcae  and  other  benefices. 
Part  of  Ms  ecclesiastical'  preferments  be  gave  up  in  favour  of 
biBnephews.  Hebecamca  membcrof  (he  royalconncilin  1530, 
and  in  1536  was  entrusted  with  an  embassy  to  Charles  V. 
Mthou^  J  complaisant  helper  in  Frands  I.'s  pleasures,  be  was 
disgraced  in  1541.  and  retired  to  Rone.  He  died  al  Nogent- 
snr-Yonne  on  the  iSth  of  May  rsjo.  He  was  extremely  dis- 
solute, but  as  an  open-handed  patron  of  art  and  learning,  as 
the  protector  and  friend  of  Erasmns,  Marot  and  Rabelais  be 
did  something  to  counter-balance  the  general  unpopuhirity  d 
hb  calculating  and  avaricions  brother. 

Claude  of  Cui<«  had  tttcive  children.  anranK  them  Francik.  rod 
duWi,-  of  r.tiiiic;  Cliiirlcs.  snd  canlinal  of  l.orriiinc  (1514-1574),  nho 
b«.,,iiu'  .IM  iil.i-ln.p  .;f  R,  iiii,  111  [5.1«  aii.J  In  1547:  Cl.nuK-, 

Biiiiidi-  of  M.iv'i""'.  liiil-i'  ''i  AijitLili.-  ( I 'jJ'i -J '^7".).       LTiiijf  lit 

BlirRiindy.  Ivlio  m.irrii-il  Limist  ilc^  llrr;(>.  tr  '.f  Ul.ine  'ic 

Poiikrs,  ihus  securing  a  powerful  ally  fur  tlio  lumiK-;  Loiii^  (15^7- 
137**,',  liKlwp  of  Troves.  archl)ishu[.  of  S.-II-.  ami  ,  jriiiiLiI  <A  C.lii^-: 
I&ni'.  nuriuiia  of  tlhriif  (l5;6-ii6(j].  fruiii  iihoiii  dixinilnl  tht 
famllic,  of  Hartoiirl,  Arm.i);r,ir,  M.ir>.Tn  .ind  l,il[ilu,nnc :  M.iry  iit 
'Ltrr.iiin-  (7.iv>.  ppniT.illv  kn'um  ai  \h\ry  (.1  (.uito,  mIih  nflfr  the 
death  of  htr  second  husband,  James  V.  of  St  ijlLiul,  atled  as  rcwnt, 
of  Scotland  for  her  dauKli'er  Mary,  quern  u(  Scois;  and  Fraticis 
(1534-1563),  grand  prior  of  ihc  order  of  llie  Knights  of  Malta.  The 
•olidarily  of  this  family,  all  the  members  of  wliiih  thnuigli  three 

ElniTatifin'.  rtirtrf i;IIy  tubmirted  to  ihc  nuthorirv  of  the  htad  of  the 
oute,  niaJc  k  a  formidable  faclur  in  I'feiitli  jiijliiicr. 

FxANcis  orXoxRAtNE,  snd  duke  of  Guise  (ist<>-t563>.  "le 
grand  Gutse,'.'  was  bom  at  Bar  on  the  tjtb  of  Febroaiy  1519. 
As  count  of  Aumale  be  served  in  the  French  army,  and  was 
nterly  killed  at  the  siege  of  Boulof^ein  1545  by  a  wound  which 
brought  him  the  name  of  "BalafrC."  Aumale  was  made  (1547) 
apeerage'duchy  in  his  favour,  and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
the  young  duke,  who  had  paid  aandbous  court  to  Diane  d« 
Poitiers,  ^ared  the  chief  honours  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
constable  Anne  de  Montmorency.  Both  cherished  ambitions 
for  . their  families,  Eut  the  Guises  were  more  unscrtipufous  ta 
subordinating  the  interests  of  France  to  their  own.  M»nt> 
morency's  brutal  manners,  however,  made  enemies  wbelv  Gutae*B 
grace  and  courtesy  won  him  friends.  Onise  was  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Jeanne  d'Albrct,  princess  of  Navarte,  wbo  refused, 
however,  to  became  a  »ster-in-l3»  of  a  daughter  of  Diane  da 
Poilicrs  and  remained  one  of  the  most'  dangerous  and  pentstent 
enemies  of  the  Guises.  He  married  in -December  1546  Anne  of 
Estc,  daughter  of  Ernrie  H.,  duke  of  Fetrara.  and  through  her 
mother  Ren(e,  a  granddaughter  of  Louis  XH.  of  France,  lo 
the  same  year  he  had  put  down  a  peasant  rivng  in  Soiotonge 
with  a  humanity  that  compared  very  favoonbly  with  the 
•cruelty  shown,  by  Montmorency  to  the  town  of  Bordeaux.  Hie 
made  preparations  in  Lorraine  Tor  the  king's  German  campaign 
of  1551^1.  He  was  already  governor  of  Dauphini,  and'  now 
became  grand  efaamberiain,  prince  of  Joinville,  and  hereditary 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  with  Urge  additions  to  his  alnady 
considerable  revenues.  He  was  charged  with  tte  dafnoa  of 
Ueta,  sdrfdi  Henty  XL  had  entered  ia  f  351.  Ba  tandNd  flw 
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dly  in  August  1551,  and  rapidly  gave  proof  ol  hii  great  powers 
ua  loldMr  and  organircr  by  the skUl  with  which  the  place,  badly 
iHtilKd  and  unprovided  with  artillery,  wu  put  in  a  Mate  of 
defoice.  Mctx  wa«  invested  by  the  duke  of  Alva  in  October 
With  ao  army  of  60,000  men,  and  the  emperor  joined  his 
forces  in  November.  An  army  o(  brigands  commanded  by  Albert 
of  Brandenburg  bad  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Charles  was 
jMifed  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  ind  of  January  1553,  having 
1^,  It  a  laid.  30W  men  before  the  walls.  Guise  used  hh 
wctory  with  rate  moderation  and  humaniiy,  providing  medical 
rare  for  the  sick  and  wounded  left  behind  in  tbe  besiegers'  camp. 
The  subsequent  operations  were  paralysed  by  the  king's  suspicion 
lod  carelessness,  and  the  consUble's  inactivity,  and  a  year  later 
Cube  was  removed  from  the  command.  He  followed  the  con- 
aUble  s  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  routed  the  army  of  Charles  V. 
at  the  siege  of  Rcnty  on  the  uth  of  August  1554.  Mont- 
morency's inaction  rendered  the  victory  fruitless,  and  a  bitter 
controversy  f<dlowed  between  Guise  and  the  cansuble's  nephew 
Coligny,  admiral  of  France,  which  widened  a  breach  already 
anting. 

The  eoncluMon  of  a  6ik  years'  truce  at  Vaucelles  dssC)  d«*- 
qipointed  Guise's  ambitions,  and  he  was  the  main  mover  in  th« 
breach  of  the  treaty  in  1558,  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army  to  Italy  to  the  asustance  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  agaiost 
Spain.  Guise,  who  perhaps  had  in  view  the  rettcmlion  to  his 
family  of  the  Angevin  dominion  ol  Naples  and  Sicily,  crossed  the 
Alps  CArly  in  1557  and  aflor  a  month's  delay  in  Rome,  where  he 
failed  to  receive  the  promised  support,  marched  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  then  occupie<l  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  Alva. 
He  seiaed  and  sacked  Campli  (April  17th),  but  was  compelled 
lo  raise  the  siege  o(  Civiltlla.  Meanwhile  the  pc^  had  veered 
round  to  a  Spanbh  alliance,  and  Guise,  seeing  that  no  honour 
was  to  be  gained  in  thi:  campaign,  wisely  spared  his  troops,  so 
that  his  army  was  rilmosc  intact  when,  in  August.be  was  lustily 
snmmoned  home  to  repel  the  Spanish  army  which  hod  Invaded 
France  from  iho  north,  and  had  taken  St  Quentin.  On  reaching 
Paris  in  October  Guise  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  siege  of  Cabis.  The 
town  was  taken,  after  six  days'  fighluig,  on  the  6U1  of  January 
1558,  and  this  success  was  followed  up  by  the  capture  of  Guinea, 
Thionvillc  and  Arlon,  when  the  war  was  ended  by  the  trcaty 
of  C&tuau  Cambresis  (1559).  Although  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  was  one  of  the  negotiaton,  this  peace  vras  concluded 
against  the  wishes  of  Guise,  and  was  regarded  as  n  tiinmpli  of  tbe 
constable's  party.  The  Guises  were  provided  with  a  weaptm 
against  Montmorency  by  the  bishop  of  Arras  (afterwards  Cardinal 
Cranvella),  who  gave  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  an  interview 
at  Peronne  in  1558  on  inlerccptcd  letter  proving  the  Huguenot 
leanings  ol  the  constable's  nephews. 

On  the  accession  in  1559  o(  Francis  11.,  their  ntpbew  by 
marriage  with  Mary  Stuart,  the  royal  authority  was  practically 
delegated  to  Cuisc  ami  the  cardinal,  who  found  themselves 
beyond  rivalry  for  the  time  bciiig.  They  had,  however,  to  cope 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  force  in  Catheiuie  de'  Hcdici,  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  free  to  use  her  political  aUlity.  The 
incapacity,  suspicion  and  cruelly  of  the  cardinal,  who  controlled 
the  internal  administration,  roused  the  smaller  nobility 
against  tbe  Lorraine  princes.  A  conspiracy  to  overturn  their 
government  was  formed  at  Nantes,  with  a  needy  Pfrigord 
nobleman  named  La  Renaudie  as  its  nominal  head,  though  the 
agitation  had  in  the  first  instance  been  fostered  by  the  agents 
of  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Condf.  The  Guises  were  warned  of  the 
conspiracy  while  the  court  was  at  Blois,  and  (or  greater  security 
lemoved  the  king  to  Amboise.  La  Kenaudie,  nothing  daunted, 
merely  postponed  his  plans;  and  the  conS[Mrators  assembled 
in  small  parties  in  the  woods  round  Amboise.  Tliey  had,  how- 
ever, been  again  beiraycd  and  many  of  them  were  surrounded 
and  taken  before  the  (oup  could  be  delivered;  one  party,  which 
had  seised  the  chiteau  of  Noiay,  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  amnesty  given  "on  his  fuith  as  a  prince  "  by  James  of  Savoy, 
dKtvof  Nemours,  a  promise  which,  in  spile  ol  tbe  duke's  protest, 
WW  ^ngarded.    On  the  jgth  ol  Alarcb  1  j6o,  La  Renaudie  and 


the  test  of  the  conq^ratocs  opeidy  attacked  the  dhiteaa  of 
Amboise.  They  were  repeUed;  their  leader  was  killed;  and 
a  large  number  were  taken  prisoners.  The  merciless  vengeance 
of  the  Guises  was  the  measure  of  their  previous  fears.  For  a 
whole  week  the  torturings,  qnartnings  and  hangings  went  on, 
the  bodies  being  cast  into  the  Loire,  the  young  Uag  and  queen 
witnessing  tbe  bloody  fpcctade  day  by  day  bom  a  balcony  of  the 
ch&tcau. 

The  cruel  repression  of  this  "  conqiiracy  of  Amboise  "  inspired 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Guises,  since  they  were  avenging  a  rising 
rather  against  their  own  than  the  royal  authority.  They  now 
entrenched  themselves  with  the  king  at  Orleans,  and  the  Bwrbon 
princes,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Cond£-,  were 
summoned  to  court.  The  Guises  convened  a  special  commission 
lo  try  Condi,  who  was  condemned  to  death;  but  the  alfair  was 
postponed  by  the  chancellor,  and  the  death  of  Francb  II.  in 
December  saved  CondC  Guise  then  made  common  cause  with 
his  old  rival  Montmorency  and  with  the  Marshal  de  Saint  Andr£ 
against  Catherine,  the  Bourbons  and  Coligny.  This  alliance, 
constituted  on  the  6th  of  April  1561,  and  known  as  the  trium- 
virate,  aimed  at  the  annulment  of  the  concessions  made  by 
Catherine  to  the  Huguenots.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  fomented 
the  discord  which  appeared  between  the  clergy  of  the  two 
religions  when  th^  met  at  the  ooUoquy  of  Poissy  in  1561,  but 
in  spite  of  the  exlreme  CalhoUc  views  be  there  professed,  be  was 
at  the  lime  in  communication  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany,  and  in  February  1561  met  the  duke  of  WUrttemberg 
at  Zabcm  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  reL'^ous  compromise. 

The  signal  for  dvi\  war  was  given  by  an  attack  of  Guise's 
escort  on  a  Huguenot  congregation  at  Vassy  (ist  of  March  1 562). 
Although  Guise  did  not  initiate  the  massacre,  and  although, 
when  he  learned  what  was  going  on,  he  even  tried  to  restrain 
bis  soldiers,  Ik  did  not  disavow  their  action.  When  Catherinedc' 
Hcdid  forbade  bis  entry  into  Paris,  he  accepted  the  challcDgc, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  March  he  entered  the  dty,  where  he  was  a 
popular  hero,  at  the  head  of  jooo  armed  nobles.  Ihe  provost  of 
the  merchants  offered  to  put  30,ooo  men  and  two  million  livres 
at  bis  disposal.  In  S^>tember  be  joined  Montmorency  in 
besieging  Rouen,  which  was  sacked  as  il  it  bod  been  a  fbi^gn 
dty,  in  ^Mtc  of  Guise's  efforts  to  save  it  from  the  worst  horrors. 
At  the  battle  of  Dreux  (19th  of  December  ij6i)  be  commanded 
a  reserve  army,  with  which  be  saved  Montmorency's  forces  from 
destruction  and  inOicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Huguenots. 
The  prince  of  Cond6  was  his  prisoner,  while  the  csptuie  of 
Monlmorency  by  ^  Huguenots  and  tbe  assassination  ot  tbe 
Marshal  de  Ssint-Aitdrf  after  the  battle  left  Guise  the  undisputed 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  He  was  appointed  licutcoant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  sth  of  February  156J  he  appeared 
with  his  mmy  befbie  Oclcaos.  On  tbe  i^tb,  however,  he  was 
shot  by  the  Huguenot  Jean  Poltrot  de  MM  as  he  was  returning 
(o  his  qilarters,  and  died  on  the  34tb  of  the  effects  of  the  wound. 
Guise's  splendid  presence,  his  generosity  and  humanity  aod  his 
almost  unvarying  success  on  the  battlefield  made  him  the  idol 
of  bis  soldiers.  He  attended  personally  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  Monluc  cumplains  that  he  even  wrote  out  his  own  orders. 
The  mistakes  and  cruelties  associated  with  his  name  were  partly 
due  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his  brother  .Charles,  the  cardinal, 
whose  cowardice  and  insincerity  were  the  scorn  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Tbe  negotiations  of  the  Guises  with  Spain  dated  from 
the  interview  with  Granvella  at  Pfronne,  in  1558,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  tbe  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  constantly  in 
communication  with  the  Spanish  court,  offering,  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  Vahns  kings,  lo  deliver  up  the 
f  ronUer  fortresses  and  to  adtnowledie  Philip  Il.as  king  of  France. 
His  death  in  1574  temporarily  weakened  the  eatiene  Catholic 
party. 

Of  the  children  f>f  Francis  "  lcBaIafr<"  five  survived  him:  Henry, 
jfddukcor  Guise;  Charles,  duke  of  Mayenne  (1554-1611}  (a.p.).who 
consulidated  the  Leaaue :  Catherine  (tM^tSW.  who  married  Louis 
of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Montpennef,  and  encourtBcd  the  (anaticiim  of 
the  (Frisian  leagueni:  Louia,  i«cond  cardinal  oT Guise,  afterwards  ol 
Lormine  {las^istUt),  who  was  inniiaated  with  Us  bNtbcr  Heniyi 
and  Franda  USSrlSJli- 
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Hiaav  ow  L4»iuaifi,  3rd  duke  of  GidM  (1550-1588),  born 
on  the  3ftt  at  December  1550,  wu  thirteeo  years  old  tt  the 
liine  of  his.  father's  death,  and  grew  up  Under  the  domination 
of  a  paMionate  dcdrv  Idr  image.  Cathetinc  da*  Hcdid  refuied 
to  take  Hepa  agaiut  CoUgnjr,  who  was  fbnuJIy  accused  by  the 
duchcM  of  Goiie  and  her  brotbervin-law  of  having  incited  the 
murder.  In  1566  she  insisted  oa  a  formal  recoadliation  at 
HonUns between  theGuiseeand  Coligny,  at  which,  however,  nope 
of  the  sons  of  the  muidend  man  was  preaeot.  Henry  ,aad  Us 
btothen  were,  however,  compelled  in  1 571  to  sign  an  amUguous 
assent  to  this  Kgreement.  Guise's  widow  married  James  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  young  duke  at  sixteen  went 
to  fi^t  Bgainst  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  On  the  fresh  outbreak 
of  civil  war  la  1567  he  returned  to  Fnmce  and  served  under  his 
tiDcle Aumale.  Intheautuianof isdShereteivedacoDsiderBble 
-command,  and  speedily  came  into  rivalry  vrith  Henry  of  Valois, 
duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  not  [nherited  bis  father's  generalship, 
and  his  rashness  and  headstrong  valour  more  than  once  brought 
disaster  on  his  troops,  but  the  showy  quality  of  his  fighting 
brought  him  great  popularity  in  the  army,  la  the  defence  of 
Poitiers  in  1 569  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayennc,  be  showed 
more  solid  abilities  as  a  soldier.  On  the  conchision  of  peace  in 
157a  he  returned  to  court,  where  he  made  no  secret  of  his^tach- 
ment  to  Margaret  of  Valois.  His  preten^ons  were  violently 
resented  by  her  brothers,  who  threatened  his  life,  and  he  saved 
faimsdif  by  a  precipitate  marriage  with '  Catherine  of  Clevcs 
{dau^ter  of  Francis  of  Cleves,  duke  of  Mevets,  and  Margaret 
of  Bourboo)i  the  widow  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  Antoine  de 
Grog,  prince  of  Porcien.  Preaently  he  ended  Us  disgrace  by  an 
apparent  reconcilialion  with  Henry  of  Vabis  and  an  alliance 
with  Catherine  da'  Medici.  He  was  an  accomplice  in  the  first 
attack  on  Coligny's  life,  and  when  permiBsion  for  the  massacre 
ot  Saint  Bartholomew  had  been  extorted  from  Charles  IX.  he 
rooted  Parts  against  the  Huguenots,  and  satisfied  his  personal 
▼engeance  by  superintending  (he  murder  of  Coligny.  He  was 
cow  the  acknowledged  chi^  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the 
power  of  his  family  was  further  Inaeased  by  the  marriage  (1575) 
of  Henry  III.  with  Louise  of  Vaudfmont,  who  belonged  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  In  a  fight  at  Dormans 
(iolfa  of  October  1575),  the  only  Catholic  victory  in  a  disastrous 
campaign,  Guise  received  a  face  wound  which  won  for  him  his 
father's  name  of  Balsfrf  and  helped  to  secure  the  pasnonate 
attachment  of  the  Parisians.  He  refused  to  acquince  in  the 
treaty  of  Bcaulieu  (stb  of  hlay  iS7^)>  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  form  a  "  holy  league  "  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  termsol  earolmenl  enjoined 
offensive  action  against  all  who  refused  to  join.  This  association 
had  been  preceded  by  various  pTovindal  leagues  among  the 
Catholics,  notably  tux-  at  Pteuine.  Condf  had  been  Imposed 
on  this  town  as  governor  by  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  the 
local  nobility  banded  together  to  resist  him.  This,  like  the  Holy 
League  itself,  was  political  as  well  as  reUgious  in  its  aims,  and 
was  partly  ins[dred  by  revolt  agalnU  the  royal  authority.  In 
the  direction  ot  the  League  Gujse  wai  hampered  by  Philip 
of  Spain,,  who  subsidized  the  movement,  while  he  also  had  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parisian  democracy.  Ulterior 
ambitions  were  freely  ascribed  to  him.  .  It  was  asserted  that 
papers  seized  from  his  envoy  to  Rome,  Jean  David,  revealed  a 
definite  de»gn  of  substituting  the  Lorralnes,  who  represented 
themselves  as  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  Valoit; 
but  these  papers  were  probably  a  Huguenot  forgery.  Henry  III. 
eventually  ;^ced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Leajpie,  and  resumed 
the  war  against  the  HugucnoU;  but  on  the  cmdu^n  of  peace 
(September  1577)  he  sdzcd  the  opportunity  of  disbanding  the 
CatboUc  associations.  The  king's  jealousy  of  Guise  increased 
with  the  duke's  populaiity,  but  he  did  not  venture  on  an  open 
attack,  nordid  hedaie  toavenge  the  murder  by  Guise's  partisans 
of  one  of  hii  personal  favourites,  Saint-M£grin,  who  had  been 
let  on  by  the  court  to  compromise  the  reputation  ot  the  duchess 
ofGnlse.* 

•  Thia  Incident  supifed  Aleiandte  Dumas  #4r»  with  the  ntqect 
of  bb  Amt* /f/ <<  M  CMT  (iBap)* 


Meanwhile  the  duke  had  entered  on  an  equivocal  alliance  with 
Don  John  of  Austria.  He  was  also,  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Maiy  of  Lotraine,  and  mediuted  a  descent  on  Scotland 
in  support  «t  the  Catholic  cause.  But  the  great  lichei  of  the 
Guises  were  being  npl^y  diadpated,  and  in  1578  the  duke 
became  a  pensioner  ol  Philip  II.  When  in  1 584  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  made  Henry  of  Navarre  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  prospect  of  a  Huguenot  dynasty  roused  the  Catholics 
to  forget  their  differences,-  and  led  to  the  formalkm  of  e  new 
league  of  theCatholic  noble*.  At  the  endof  the  same  year  Guise 
and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  with  the  assent  of  other 
Catholic  nobles,  signed  a  treaty  at  Joinville  with  Philip  II., 
fixing  the  successioQ  to  the  crown  on  Charles,  cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  priikcesof  his  house.  In  March 
1 565  the  chiefs  of  the  League  issued  the  Dedaiation  of  P£ronne, 
exposing  thdrgrievanccs  against  the  government  and  announdng 
their  inUnlion  to  restore  the  dignity  of  religion  by  force  of  arms. 
On  the  refusal  of  Henry  III.  to  accept  Spanish  help  against 
his  Huguenot  subjects,  war  broke  out .  The  chief  cities  of  Ftuce 
declared  for  the  League,  and  Guise,  who  bad  recruited  bis  forces 
in  Germany  and  Switserland,  took  up  his  headquarten  at 
Cb&lons,  while  Mayenne  occufued  IMjon,  and  his  relatives,  the 
dukes  of  Elbcuf,  Aumale  and  Mecc<eur,*  roused  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  Henry  HI.  accepted,  or  feigned  to  accept,  the 
terms  impcaed  by  the  Guises  at  Nosours  {7th  ot  July  1585). 
The  edicts  in  favourof  the  Huguenots  were  immediately  revoked. 
Guise  added  ,to  his  reputation  as  the  Catholic  champion  by 
defeating  the  German  auxiliaries  of  the  Huguenots  at  Vimory 
(October  1587)  and  Aoneau  (November  1587).  The  protestatiotia 
of  loyalty  to  Henry  III.  which  had  marked  the  earlier  manifesloca 
of  the  League  were  modified.  Obedience  to  the  king  was  now 
stated  to  depend  on  his  giving  proof  of  Catholic  seal  and  showing 
no  favour  to  heresy.  In  April  1588  Guise  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  he  put  himsdf  at  the  head  ol  the  Parisian  mob,  and  on 
the  J  itb  of  Uay,  known  as  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  he  actually 
had  the  crown  within  his  grasp.  He  refused  to  treat  with 
Catherine  de*  Medid,  who  was  prepared  to  make  peace  at  any 
cost,  but  restjiined  the  populace  from  revolution  and  permitted 
Henry  to  escape  frtsn  Paris.  Henry  came  to  terms  with  the 
League  in  May,  and  made  Guise  licutenant-geocTal  of  the  royal 
armies.  The  esUtcs^neral,  which  were  assembled  at  BIchs, 
were  devoted  to  the  Guise  intnett,  and  alarmed  the  king  lay 
giving  voice  to  the  political  as  wdl  as  the  religious  aspirations 
of  the  League.  Guise  remained  at  the  court  of  Blois  after 
receiving  repeated  warnings  that  Henry  meditated  treason. 
On  the  1 5tfa  of  December  he  was  summoned  to  the  king's  dumber 
during  a  sitting  of  the  royal  council,  and  wu  muidend  tqr 
assassins  carefully  posted  by  HeniyllLUmielE,  The  cardinal 
of  Lorraine  was  murdered  in  pruon  on  the  next  day.  The 
history  of  the  Guises  thcnoeforward  centres  In  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  (f  .v.). 


duchess  oflChevreuse.  became  famous  for  hcf  intrigues;  LouisdSSj- 
t63i),  jid  cardinal  of  Guise,  archbishop  ol  Reims,  remembered  (or 
his  liaison  with  Charlotte  des  Esmrts,  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 
~  Cbaues,  4th  duke  of  Guise  (1571-1^40),  was  imprisoned 
for  three  yeats  after  Us  father's  death.  Tie  married  Hcnriette 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  His 
eldest  son  predeceased  him,  and  he  Was  succeeded  by  bis  second 
son  Hekxv  (1614-1664),  who  bad  been  arcU>isb<q>  of  Reims, 
but  renounced  the  ecclesiastical  estate  and  became  sth  duke. 
He  made  an  attempt  (1647)  on  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  Spain  from  1648  to  1651.  A  second  expedition  to 
Naples  in  1654  was  a  fiasco.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Louis  Joseph  (1650-167 i),  as  6th  duke.  With  hb  son,  Francis 
JosepH  {i670-r675),  the  line  failed;  and  the  title  and  estates 
passed  to  his  great-aunt,  Marie  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Guise 
■  Phillijpe-Emmanuel  of  Lomune.  duke  o(  Mercoeur,  a  cadet  of 
Lorraine  and  brother  of  Louise  de  VaudCmont,  Henry  III.  s  , queen. 
His  wife,  Mary  of  Luxemburg,  dexeadcd  from  the  dukcsof  Bnttany. 
and  he  was  made  governor  of  the  pcovioce  ill  I5?a. 
•epsmte  aomc^y.  and  called  his  son  priaee  and  duba  of  Brittaay. 
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(tter-tUir.  i^i^tw  of  the  4tb  <lBkc.  ud  with  Iwr  the  title 
bKame  eidnct;  Thr  title  u  bow  mted  in  the  iwnily  of  the 

Bourbon-Orteana  princes. 

Ai,  1  Hi  lt  I  nt5. — A  riumber  of  rortcnipor.iry  riociimint*  Tetatuif  l"> 
lh«Gui-i-.m-  inr[ijrIiJ  t'V  I..  Ciiiilj.  r.iml  K,  Uniijuii  in  that  A  nhatti 
€urieui/s  df  t'kt^to:re  dc  France  ( I'.iri-.,  1  ■',11 ,  ).  Vol,  liL  contains  a 
(cddicT's  diarv  of  rhir  ~.\c\x  of  Mi  l/,  fir^r  | mhli-ho'l  in  lUlUn  (Lywi*.. 
1553).  accriunl-i  'if  (he  i,t  (..il.iis  { 1  ■■<if.   1558),  of  Thioavillc 

(f^tm,  ISSS) :  vi.il,  iv.  an  atL-rjiiri  of  ilio  tiniuilt  nl  ;\mb<M«  from  the 
Mimoircs  lA  Ciiu'li',  :ind  fuur  .iifciuins  <>(  i1h-  iifl.iir  of  VaMy;  vol.  v. 
four  Kouunia  o^  the  liattlc  of  Dreux,  one  dlctaled  by  GuiM.^and 
accousu  of  tbe  murder  of  Guiici.voli  xi.  account*  of  tke  Pariiian 
rcv-olutioa  of  1558;  and  vol.  xiL  aumcanM  pampUeti  and  pieon 
dealtnc  *nth  the  murder  of  Hennr  of  GuiM  and  his  brother.  An 
account  of  the  murderof  Cube  andoftbenbwquentnMUurea  takes 
by  Mayeaiie,  whicb  was  su(^Iied  by  the  Venetian  amboMadar,' 
G.  Mocenieoi  to  hi*  tovetsineat,  is  printed  by  H.  Bmwa  in  the  Emft. 
Bio.  Km.\APiA'UnA--.'t<''  tK  fprelni  policy  of  the  Guise*,  and 
ttpedaSy  tWr  wfctiBia  irith  Scotland;  there  is  abundant  material 
m  the  English  CaJoMr  <^3ta»  Paptrt  of  Queen  Efisibeth  (Fof^ 
Series]  and  in  the  correipondeiice  of-.  CanKnl.  Cranvella.  The 
memoirs  of  Fnncis,  duke  of  Guise,  oav«riB«itlHUytan  IM?  V>  <S(i^> 
were  published  by  Michel  and  PoujoubtinieriM  l.vot.  iv.  of  their 
Cell,  at  mrmoirfs.  Amors  contemporary  memoin  ace  especblly  those 
of  the  prince  oF  Condc,  of  Blaise  de  Monluc  and  of  Gaspatddc  Saulx- 
l^vannes.  Sl-c  bIjo  La  Vie  deF.de  Lorraine,  due  de  CniM  (Paris, 
1681),  by  J.  U.  H.  du  Trou^t  de  Valincourt;  A.  dc  Ruble,  L'Ai- 
muinat  de  P.  deLorraiHe.  due  de  Guise  (1697),  where  there  is  a  list  of 
the  MS.  aounxs  available  for  a  hislory  of  the  houie;  R.  de  Bouill6, 
ahLJadwr»4tGiiU0t4,V«i3.,  i849>;U.Fon»»n,£MGMM«e(iMr 

8UITAX  (Ft.  tnUarre,  Gcr.  GuUarre,  ItiL  ekilana.  Span. 
fuUarrii),  a  nuiucal  instrument  strung  with  gut  strings  twanged 
by  the  Angers,  having  a  body  with  a  flat  back  and  graceful 
incurvations  in  complete  contiast  to  the  members  of  the  faniily 
of  lute  (f.v.),  whose  back  is  vaulted.  The  construction  of  the 
instrument  b  of  paramount  imporUnce  in  assigning  to  the 
guitar  its  true  position  in  the  history  of  musicoi  instruments, 
midM'ay  between  the  cithata  (.q.v.)  and  the  violin.  The  medieval 
strinsed  instruments  with  neck  fall  into  two  classes,  characterized 
mainly  1^  the  coDstruction  of  the  body:  (i}  Those  which, 
nke  their  archetype  the  dlhoia,  had  a  body  composed  of  a  flat 
or  delicately  arched  back  and  soundboard  joined  by  ribs,  (i) 
Those  which,  like  the  lyre,  had  a  body  consisting  of  a  vaulted 
back  over  which  was  glued  a  flat  soundboard  without  the  inter- 
nedbry  Of  libs;  this  method  of  construction  predaminatcs 
among  Oriental  Instruments  and  is  greatly  ibfcrior  to  the  fitst. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  inferiority  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
instruments  with  vaulted  backs,  such  as  the  rebab  or  rebec, 
although  extensively  represented  during  the  middle  ages  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  numerous  types,  have  shown  but  little  or  no 
development  during  the  course  of  some  twelve  centuries,  and 
ha\'«  dropped  out  one  by  oiK  fiom  the  realm  of  practical  music 
without  leaving  a  single  survivor.  The  guitar  must  be  tefertcd 
to  the  tint  of  these  classes. 

The  back  and  ribs  of  the  guitar  are  of  maple,  ash  or  cherry- 
wopd,*  frequently  inbud  with  rose-wood,  molher-of-peari, 
tortoise-shell,  &c.,  wfafle  the  soundboard  is  of  ploe  and  has  one 
large  ornamental  rose  sound  bole.  The  bridge,  to  which  the 
string  ue  fastened,  is  of  ebony  with  an  Ivory  nut  which  dctet- 
nnca  the  one  end  of  the  vibrating  strings,  while  the  nut  at  the 
end  of  the  fingerboard  determines  the  other.  The  neck  and 
fingerboard  are  made  of  hard  wood,  such  as  ebony,  beech  or  pear. 
The  heftd,  beat  back  from  the  neck  at  an  obtuse  angle  contains 
two  paralld  barrels  or  long  holes  through 
XouiiaB.  which  the  pegs  or  metal  screws  pass,  three 

SE57^".5T!3^"£^  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  mtiect 
V  ^  ^  *  positions  for  slopping  the  intervals  are 

*  marked  on  the  fingerboard  by  little  metal 

m*_  _  ridges  called  frets,  Hie  modem  guitar 
§  strings,  three  of  gut  and  three  of 


silk  covered  with  silver  wire,  tuned  as 
shown.  To  the  thumb  arc  assigned  the  three  deepest  strings, 
while  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers  are  used  to  twang  the 
highest  strings.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  sixth  or  ktwest 
string  was  added  In  1740  by  Jacob  Augwt  Otto  of  Jena,  who, 
wu  the  first  in  Gcmiiy  to       up  t  hs  csnsttBCtfoB  of  loftftni 


af Ur  thdr  Introduction  from  Italy  Ir  tjVi  Iqr  the  dvAcM  AmSt 
of  Weimar.  Otto  ■  atatet  that  It  was  CapeUmdsler  Hsununa  trf 

Drcsilen  who  requested  him  to  make  him  a  guitar  with  dt 
strings  by  adding  the  low  £,  a  spun  wire  string.  The  oiigiiial 
guitar  tiroughl  from  Italy  by  the  duchess  AnuUie  had  fiine 
SI  rings,'  the  lowest  A  bdng  the  only  one  covered  with  wire.  Otto 
also  covered  the  D  In  order  to  Increaie  the  fidiwss  of  lb« 
tone.  In  Spain  uz-strii;ged  guitars  and  vihuelas  were  known 
in  the  i6Lh  century;  they  arc  described  by  Juan  Bermudo'  and 
others.*  The  lowest  string  was  tuned  to  G. 
Other  Spanish  guitars  of  the  same  period 
had  four,  five  or  seven  stdngi  or  counes  of 
strings  in  pairs  of  unisons,  Tbqrweto  always 
twai^ed  by  the  fingers. 

The  guitar  Is  derived  from  the  dthara*  both 
structurally  and  Mymotoglcally.  It  is  usaally 
asserted  that  the  guitar  was  imniduccd  into 
Spain  by  the  Anba,  but  this  statement  is  open 
to  the  gravest  doubts.  There  is  no  tncc  among 
the  inslnimenta  of  the  Arabs  known  to  us  of  any 
similar  to  the  guitar  In  construction  or  shape, 
although  a  guitar  (fig.  3)  with  slight  iiKurva- 
lions  was  known  to  the  ancient  Ecyptians-* 
There  is  also  extant  a  fine  example  of  the  guitar, 
with  ribs  and  incurvation<i  and  a  lone  neck 
provided  with  numerous  frets,  on  a  Hittite 
lias^rclief  on  thedromosst  Euyuk  (<r.  1000  b.c.) 
in  Cappadocia.'   Unless  other  monuments  of 
much  later  date  should  come  to  lit;hi  showing 
guitars  with  ribs,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
assuming  tfiat  the  Instrument,  which  required 
skill  iri  construction,  died  out  in  Egypt  and  in 
Abia  before  the  days  of  classic  Greece,  and  had 
to  be  e\'olvcd  anew  from  (he  ciihara  by  the 
Greeks  of  A^ia  Minor.    Thai  the  cvoiulioa 
should  take  place  within  the  Bj  ^aniine  Empire  f"""  J""  fcnsnd*. 
or  in  Syria  «-auld  be  quite  coni^i'stcnt  with  the      FlC.  I. — Spanish 
iraditions  of  the  Greeks  and  their  venention  Guitar  with  seven 
for  thedtham,  whkb  wouldlead  themtoadapt  Strings.  1553. 
the  neck  and  ether  improvements  u  it,  father  Vikud»dA  Jmw> 
than  adopt  the  rebau.  the  tanbur.  or  the 
barbitonuwn  the  Anians  or  Arabians.  This  is,  in  farti  what  ateme 
to  bsvc  taken  place.    It  is  true  that  in  the  14th  century  in 
an  enumeration  of  musical  ^^^trumeDtB  by  the  Archipreste  dc 
llita,  a  fuitarra  morisea  is  mentioned  and  unfavourably  compared 
with  lYtK  f'Uarra  latirut;  moreover,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  stiH 
use  an  Instrument  called  kuiira  (which  in  N.Africa  would  be^uitnara). 
but  it  h.is  a  vaulted  back,  the  body  being  like  half  a  pear  with  a  loiw 
neck;  the  strings  are  twanged  by  means  of  a  quill.    The  AraS 
instrument  therefore  belongs  to  a  different  class,  and  to  admit 
the  instnuicatM  the  ancestor  of  the  Spanish  guitar  would  be  tanta- 
mount M  deriving  tiie  guitar  from  the  lute'.* 

By  piecing  tcmther  various  indications  ^iven  t>y  Spanish  wrttefS^ 
we  obtain  a  cuie  to  the  identity  of  the  medieval  ioatrumcnts, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  is  entitled  to  serious  coo- 
'sideration.  From  Bermudo's  worK,  quoted  above,  we  learn  that 
the  guitar  and  the  vihutia  da  mono  were  luncrically  identical,  ctifTer- 
ing  oiil>;  in  accordance  and  iiccasionally  in  the  number  of  strings.* 
Three  kinds  of  vihuelas  were  known  in  Spain  during  the  middle  aaes, 
distmguiihed  bylhe  nualifying  phraFeB^arM(withbaw),^iMiw(b]r 
hand),da  penoli  (whh  quill).  Siianish  scholars'*  who  haveinquitM 
into  ihi>  question  of  idcntilyslate  that  thepiiiern)  ioitm was  after- 
wards knuwn  as  the  vihuela  da  mam>,  a  statement  fully  suppbrted  by 


>  Ober  den  Ban  ixr  BoMnimtnimtHla  (Jena,  I8>8),  pp.  94  and  95. 
>bce  Pietro  MilUooL  Vim  «/sc*l  Msdv  d*  imparon  »  somm  M 

accerdate  da  u  mtitmm  is  dnlim  afagMls,  with  Nhistntion 

(Rome,  1637). 

>  Dedarafion  de  HufrMmmfet  imuMkf  ^>MuBa.  1555),  lol.  MU.  o 
and  fol.  xd.  a.  See  alto  illoatrationof  MhtdateMOiM. 

•  See  also  G.  G.  Kapsperger.  L«6r*  prima  di  raHoMUr  vm  f 
fovoluttm  id  Ailamne  et  alftOeto  pir  la  tkitarm  s^apMto(thiM 
txioks.  Rome.  1610-1633).  . 

■  Sec  Kathleen  Schlciunger,  rA«/FMOwMMto0/fb  OdUifra,  pan  C 
"  Precunors  of  the  Vblin  Family,"  pp.  330-348.' 

Mllustiated  fmm  a. drawing;  in  nrTot  and  Chipiei,  "  Judtc 
Sardaipie,  Syrie,  Cappadoce."  Vol.  iv.  of  BuL  it  tut  ioM 
lanUauiti,  Paris,  18S7.  p.  670.  Abo  see  plate  fnm  a  pbotogiUM 
by  Prof.  John  Ganttanv,  in  Kathleen  Sdifeaiager,  ^  tU. 

•  See  Biemath,  iTiCCMlsm  (I90S). 

•  Sec  also  Luys  Hlln,  mn  4»  eiwta  A  fOwte  da  mfm, 
InlUHlado  II  ilaeilr*,  wkn*  ^aceprdance  u  D,  G.  C,  E,  A,  D  froM 
bass  to  treble. 

^MattaaB  SeiteM!.  AMb  KAris  4m  W  wwAm  ti^i*** 
(lladfU.  tk$s).l.  U9,MlW.Mft,te. 
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Olhw  evidence.  As  the  Aob  ttriVrir  w.n  Inn'i-n  (oIk  I'lur-.l  (■>■  nn-ir^ 
<A  a  quill,  we  shall  not  be  i.ir  wrnny,  in  iiliniiK  iiij;  il  n  il  li  (  Iil  :  I'li.W..  ..'i: 
foioia.  The  uord  fiAwf/j  ur  iifiiJj  is  oiiinciltd  wiih  Iht'  L-iim 
/(/.'[( >'!  jldc-,  .1  ^uiiiai'd  inilrumcnt  mcnlioned  by  Cicero  '  as  bting 
m.iik  Inirii  ihf  «c)od  ot  Ilip  |)lanc-inx-  and  having  manv  strings. 
The  temaining  link  in  the  chain  of  identification  ia  aflorded  by  St 
UidoTc,  biibop  of  Seville  in  the  7tt>  century- 
aha  state*  that  fidkula  wu  uolber  Mine  lor 
ciihara. ,  ■■  Veierc»  ^ut  citharai  fidicula  vd 
fidice  nominaverunt."  ■  The  fidicula  there- 
fore WM  the  cithara,  dthw  In  lt»  ormoal 
classical  form  or  in  one  of  the  tranntions  which 
trangfornicd  it  into  the  guitar.  The  existence 
of  a  superior  [viUtrra  lalina  side  by  side  with 
the  ptilarra  moriua  is  thus  exjibiined.  It  wna 
derived  directly  from  the  classical  cithara  int  ro- 
dond  by  the  Romans  into  Spain,  the  archctyitc 
of  the  affuctural  beauty  which  (armed  ihv 
htmi  o(  tlie  perfect  proportions  and  delicate 
Kructureof  the  violin.   In  an  invcntury  '  mjJc 

ImEty/l,  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII,  is  the 

Fic.  2.— Ancient  fallowing  item  bearing  on  the  question:  "  foure 
Egyptian  Guitar.  Rinerijns  with  iiii.  case*  M<y  are  (a/;«f  5/>annAr 
ITti  to  iioo  B.C.  '  vi'iUts."  Vio/ortio/wastheEnglishcquivalcnt 
ot \ihiula.  The  transilion,"i  whereby  the  ciihara 
acquirer)  a  tifk  and  bccjme.i  guitar  are  shown  in  the  miniatures  (fig.  3) 
ol  a  sitiiile  MS.,  the  lelelw-itcd  Utrecht  Pwller,  which  ^vc  rise  to  so 
many  discus^ions.  The  Utri-cht  I'aillcr  was  executed  in  the  diocese 
of  Reims  in  the  9lh  century,  and  the  miniatures,  drawn  by  an  Aaglo- 
Saxon  artiU  attached  to  the  Kcims  school,  uk  unique,  and  illuMfatC 


t-'MBfflk-Inttnimentallfts  from  tbe  Utrecht  ^her,  9tli  century: 
ttfVltniUa  rotta,  Bnt  traiuition  of  dthara  in/Q;  (&,  t,  tf),TraMi 
ji»  jMHutig  the  addition  of  necic  to  the  body  of  tbe  dthara. 

the  Fnltcr,  paalm  by  paalin.  It  is  evident  that  the  Angio-Saxott 
artiat,  while  caciowed  with  extnardtnary  talent  and  vivid  imagina- 
tioii.  drew  Ua  inpif«t*M  fxom.  an  older  Greek  ilhMnited  Ptaltcr 
from  the  ChfiMiaii  Batt,*  wber*  the  cvahition  ol  the  guitar  look 

-£lQM«fMM«aiiatnpreaciitatloiia  (fif .  4)  of  a  ^ulur  in  UVm 
Enmpttoccmsiiia  PUMoafe  ttom  ZwiUtea  A.t)  1  i-o,  now  m  t!i4 


'  Pf  r.^iluta  ^ten'wn.  \l.  R,  2; 
■  tlvwi'.'.'fiJrniffi.  Irli  Ml  .  (.iji  n. 
'Stf  Biiti'.h  .Mu>(-u.ti,  l!,iiki.,.i  MS.  1.119.  (r)l.  JfiO. 
'  Tht  lileraturt  i>(  ilic  I  'iii  tht  I'sillcr  cinbnrcs  a  l.ircr  niinibcr  "[ 
boiik'  .Tiicl  paniphli-ts  in  m.inv  l.ingii.igcs  of  which  tht:  jprmtip.U  .iri 
hrre  civon  ;  Ptofcwir  J  I  >-  UVstwood,  Farsimilei  0/  Iht  MinMlwit 
and  ihriiimenli  ol  Ans^lo-SdKm  and  tritk  MSS.  (London.  I86»):  ^lif 
'llm..  l)aiyu,-li,irdy,  ReJ^^ri  i>n  Iht  Alkonaitan  Creed  in  connrilion 
with  the  Ulmhl  Piailet  (London,  l8?3);  Jfrpori  oa  tte  Ulreihl 
fsaUtr,  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muteum  (Loniloi^, 
1874);  Sir  Thomas  Duffus-Hardy,  FuTtier  HePorl  on  tht  Ulterht 
Ptaikr  (London,  1874);  Walter  dc  Cray  Birch,  Urn  HiHtry,  Ari  ani 
fofaMgcMy  of  %  US.  itjUd  at.  Ulrtda  Pmlltf  (Loodan,  1676)1 
AMMSoifiHtft"  Ufa PnltcrilluitratioiiefilBbflhen Mittdaltarmit 
bemndeier  RQckncht  auf  den  Utrecht  Pnher,"  AMumdlmiiit  itf 
Mfkt.  Ga.  d.  WianuclmfieH,  pkU.-kisL  XIasm,  Bd.  vi&.  pp.  187- 
m6,  with  10  facsimile  plate*  ia  autoLvpe  fram  tbe  H&;  Adoll 
doldKhnidt,  "  Der  Utrecht  Pialter,"  in  JtepMan'M  fir  Kumi- 
viiien$ckaft,  Bd.  xv.  (Stuttgart,  ia»a),  pp.  136-166;  Frana  Friedrich 
Lcitschuh,  CeickickU  der  karvtinpsckeH  UaltrtL  ihr  Bildtrkreii  unS 
ftine  QMtOtu  {Berlin.  1894).  pp.  jat-AM;  Adotf  GoMschmidt,  Der 
Albanx  Flatter  in  UiUeMm.ax.  (Berlin,  ISQS);  Paul  Dum'cu, 
VOritint  du  US.  eHOrt  dit  It  Ptaiiliitr  S  UlrtdU  (Paris.  1805) :  Hani 
Graeven, "  Die  Votla^  des  Utrecht  Ptalters."  paper  read  before  the 
XI.  Internationa)  Oriental  Conitrrwi,  Paris,  1897.  Sec  also  Reper- 
toriumJUr  Klinttmsttiistli'ifl  (Stut't;.irt,  1M9SI.  IJJ.  xsi.  pp.  iS-js; 
J.  J.  Tilckancn,  Abtndlandmhe  J'i,iilcr-Ill:iilralioH  in  MillelaUrT, 
part  iii.  "Der  Utrecht  1*5-1 1 1  er  "  {HcUinglors,  1900),  ilo  pp.  anJ 
77  ilU.  (Professor  Tikkuncn  miw  accepts  the  Greek  or  Syrian  oricil 
the  Utrecht  Pii.alt<:r):  Gcuig  Swarieruki,  "Die  karolingiKhe 
»— =  KDd  PtoaUk  in  Reijna,''  iu  JaArtack  .4.  '-'  


Royal  library  at  StottgWt.>  St  M^ia  acttod  M'u  ■»  falia  ■ 
Totia.  or  citlian  in  tnoaidoa,  OM  of  tte  nen-Mnato  MdiH 
her aa hold* berguitac.  BothiactntincaUliavetfcrMatnafBMdUs 
charactefictk  guitar  outline  with  incurvatiooa.  the  notu  dWwit 
in  bavins  no  MCk  HerKane*  wtiliDC  cariy  is  tbe  iTtn  fleoMr 
dtaeribec  and  flpm  two 
Spanith  guitara,  one  with 
(our,  tbe  other  with  five 
•tringi;  the  forracr  bad 
a  cittern  bead,  tbe  latter 
the  nnigbt  bead  bent 
back  at  an  obtuae  angla 
from  the  oack,  a*  in  the 
modern  instniaicnt;  he 
give*  tbe  Italian,  French 
amJ  ^laaiib  taUatnrea 
wfaicb  wtxild  Kem  to 
•how  that  the  guitar 
already  enjoyed  a  certain , 
voDue  in  France  and 
Italy  ai  well  aa  in  Spain. 
Mcncnne  atatea  that  the 
proportions  of  the  gnitar  uiiuti. 

demand  that  the  lenMh  ptc.       Representation  of  a  Ear 
of  the  nedc  fraatahoalder  Guitar.  a.i>.  11B& 

to  nut  skall  be  equal  to 

tbe  length  of  the  body  6wn  the  ceMre  df  tbe  nee  W  tbe  ui 
end-  reon  thla  time  mdl  the  nhldia  01  tbe  I9tb  ceMory  Oa 
guitar  enjoyed  greet  populaiity  «»  tbe  ceotiiieat,  and  becHM 
the  fashionable  untfument  in  Engbnd  after  the  hninanlar  War, 
mainly  throu^  the  vktuoaity  of  Fenlfnaad  Sor,  wbo  ate 
wrote  composition*  for  IL  Tfai*  popularity  of  -tha  pAax  mm 
due  lesa  to  it*  neiita  as  a  aoli)  Instruneitf  than  to  the  a*e 
with  which  it  could  be  nattered  uiffidently  to  accompany  tbe  voice. 
The  advent  of  tbe  Spanish  guitar  {n  Etigland  led  to  t>e  wane  ia  tbe 
popularity  of  the  dttem,  abo  known  at  that  time  in  cootradwtinc- 
tion  a*  the  English  or  wWatninc  guitar,  ahboo^  tba  two  iaetou 
menti  differed  in  many  particuUis.  Aalnrtberevidenceof  the  great 
popularity  of  the  guitar  all  over  Eurt^  may  be  instanced  the  cxtra- 
orainary  number  of  books  extant  on  the  instrument,  giving  instruc- 
tion* bow  to  ptay  the  guitar  and  read  the  tablature.'         (K.  S.) 

GUITAR  FIDDLB  {Trovhcdotv  Fiddle),  a  modern  name 
bestowed  retrospectively  upon  certain  prccuraon  of  the  violin 
poascssing  characteristics  of  both  guitar  and  fiddle.  The  Dame 
"  guitar  fiddk  "  is  intended  to  cmpbasiie  the  fact  that  tbe 
instrument  in  (he  shape  of  the  guitar,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  represented  the  most  perfect  prindple  of  construction  foe 
stringed  instruments  with  necks,  adopted  at  a  certain  period  tbe 
use  of  the  bow  from  instnimeats  of  a  less  perfect  type,  the  rebab 
and  its  hybrids.  The  use  of  the  bow  with  the  guitar  eotaikd 
certain  constructive  changes  in  the  instrument:  the  large  central 
rose  sound-hole  was  replaced  by  lateral  holes  of  various  ahapes; 
the  fiat  bridge,  suitable  for  instrumenta  whose  aliiiiCa  weis 
plucked,  gave 
place  to  the 
arched  bridge 
required  in  order 
to  enable  the  bow 
to  vibrate  each 
eiriog  separ- 
ately; the  arched 
bridge,  by  raising 
the  strings  higher 
above  the  sound- 
board, made  the 
stopping  of  Fntm  BiiUman*!  ^trthfAti  ft-  f tftrrfitffwTTnifr 
strincs  on  the  Fic  t.—Ty|^  Aho Guitar  Piddle,  15th 
neck,    eitremely  «""^  (Hnakotbek.  HuoKb), 

difficult  if  not  fmposslble;  this  matter  wa»  adjusted  by  tbe 
addition  of  a  finger-board  of  mi  table  shape  and  dimenaioaa  (fic.  l>. 
At  this  stage  the  gnitar  fiddle  possesses  the  esacntial  features  of 

Kathleen SchlcMnger,  Tht ItatmrnmOt tf  ^ OrtteOm.  part  ii.  "The 
PrecurwMa  of  tbe  A^oUn  Family,"  chap.  viii.  "  The  Question  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Utrecht  Pialter,"Ki.^-3Sa  (with  illustration*),  where 
all  tbe  foregoiiw  are  niinmaniea. 

'  Reprtxtuced  in  flubert  Janitachek'*  GetdtitUt  der  denUetn 
Ualwti,  Bd.  iii.  of  (ktfk.  der  dMutxlfn  Kwt  (Berlin,  1890).  p.  iit. 

*Hormonit  umtterttlU  (Pari*,  1636),  livrc  ii.  prop.  jdv. 

*  See  C.  F.  Becker,  Dant^nni  der  nrntH.  LiUratmr  H^inng.  1836); 
and  Wilhdm  Tacoen, "  Zur  Geecbicbie  der  Guitane,  la  jfewaafaw 
JMr  JfiiriliwrMfg  (BafUa.  Ufa).  Ma.  5.  pp.  7 W 
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the  violin,  and  may  justly  claim  Id  tw  lU  immediate  predecessor  ■ 
■ot  w  mud  through  the  vtah  wUA  were  the  outcome  of  the 
MjiMWdngw  fiddle  with  ilap&ig  ^hooldas,  aa  through  the  inter- 
nnBaty  of  tha  Italiia  fyn,  a  KBa«MftijBd  bomd  initnuent 
fritb  ban  7  to  la  itringi. 

From  Midi  cvidMce  u  we  now  poMcn,  h  would  mm  that  the 
cvdMlnoftheaririuiiar  with  ■  neck  from  the  GicckcitliBTa  took 
place  aoder  Greek  mHuencc  in  the  Christian  Eut.  The  varioni 
Kafca  of  this  traniiikin  have  been  de&nituly  established  bv  the  re- 
minnUc  miniatum  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter.'  Two  kinds  of  ciiharas 
are  Aown:  the  antique  rectangular,'  and  the  later  design  «ilh 
rauadcd  body  having  al  the  point  vhcrc  the  arm*  are  added  indka- 
lions  of  the  waitt  or  incurvations  characteristic  of  tlie  outliae  of  the 
SflimUi  (uitar.*  The  first  Ktagc  in  the  transitian  i*  ihown  by  a 
nihara  or  rotta*  ia  nhich  arms  and  transverse  bar  are  replaced  by  a 
kind  of  frame  repcaline  the  outline  of  the  body  and  thus  completing 
(he  lecond  IcdK  of  the  Spanish  etiitar.  The  next  stages  in  the  tranii- 
tiui  ar«  concerned  with  the  addition  of  a  neck'  and  of  frets.'  All 
ibcaeinalruiiKali  are  twanged  by  tlif  fmniTs.  Oiio  ni.ty  conclude  ilial 
ihc  ufe  of  the  bow  wj«  either  unknuun  jt  liii^  rlmi;  U-  tiili  century 
A.D.),  or  that  it  wai  still  confined  to  in^lriiinenl^  uf  iliu  rebab  type. 
The  enrlieit  knoum  rcprc^ntaiion  of  a  guttar  hiMlf  complete  with 
hov*  (fig.  3)  occurs  in  a  Greek  Psalter  written  and  illuminated  in 
Cacmea  by  the  arch  priest  Thcodoms  in  1066  (British  Muwum,  Add. 

MS.  193^2).    Instances  of  pctfi'cr  t;iiilar  fiddles 
abound  in  the  Ijlh  century  MSS.  arul  monu- 
ments, as  for  instance  in  a  picture  by  Cimabuc 
(1340-1302).  in  the  Pi tti  .Gallery  in  Florence.* 
An  evolution  on  parallet  linet  appears  oho 
'  sve^kenp^cpCnMlftlRaptiquerectanEuUr 
'Vimch  wasafavourite 

. .  -j.^^   f'ttthlscaseciainpics 

ilhmlwriviroraft'tiiuUoaa  are  found  rcprr- 
semed  in  great' vaitdbr' In' iBnrape.   The  old 
German  rotta"  of  thcibth  cmtuiy  pitsefWidin 
the  Vollccr  Mumm.  Berlin,  and  the  lastru- 
meott  played  by  King  David  in  two  early 
Anglo-MKon  Illuminated  MSS.,  one  a  Psalter 
(Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  i.  British  Museum) 
Frs«sB»flbMS.  finished  in  A.D.  700,  the  other  "  A  Commentary 
iiht  IMiiaMuaHiB.    on  the  Psalms  by  Cassiodorus  manu  Balae  "  of 
_  _   ,.       the  Sih  century  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 

•■•^ Liliniryai  Durham '*  form  examples  of  the  first 


■"■■"K'*  £'  *•>«  st.iKL-  of  I. 

CuurTiddk.  a-d.  ,!,.  ,<.-,  t^n 
Ihc  adiliii 
tinn  in  tl' 

as  a  natnnl  coniequencc  a 


From  Mich  types  as  the«e 
:j|jr  cr^lli  or  crowd  was  evolved  by 
in  of  a  finscr-lKjard  and  the  reriuc- 
nunibiT  of  sirinp.  whiili  fnllows 
in  e\(cni^i-H  cumr..!-?  rnn  lie 


obtained  by  stoppins  the  strinL-s.  By  (be  addition  of  a  nrtlt  we 
obtain  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  rectangular  citterns  with  rounded 
coniersand  of  certain  inbtruments  played  with  the  bow  whose  bodies 
OT  aouitd-chetti  have  an  outline  based  U|x>n  the  rectangle  with 
Yariooi  modifications.  We  nay  not  look  upon  this  type  of  guitai^ 
Sddle  ai  doa  oithely  10  weuem  or  southern  European  initiative; 
In  oriiiti  like  that  of  the  type  appitiximaling  to  the  violin  it  evidently 
Bymiiim  It  ia  faand  Mwm  the  frescoes  which  cover  walls  and 
barrel  vauha  in  the  pabca  Of  Kasscir  'Amra,'*  liclievL-d  to  be  that  of 
CaliiA  WaCd  II.  OuO,  744}  of  die  Omayyad  dynasty,  or  of  Prince 


■Sec  "The  Precuimrs  of  the  VUAln  Pamtly,'*  br  Kathleen 
SchletiOBer,  pan  ii.  of  An  IBiitlralfd  //nndbM*  m  like  Imstntmtmh  0} 
Ikt  Orditatra  (London,  1908).  chs.  ii.  and  x. 

*  Sec  Kathleen  Schlcsiiigi'r,  op.  til.  part  ii.,  the  "  Utrceht  Psalter." 
pp.  137-135,  '"d  the  "Onestiun  of  the  Origin  of  the  Utrecht 
nalter,"  pp.  136-166.  where  the  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated. 

*  /dnn.  Me  pL  vt.  (3)  to  the  right  centre. 

*  U*m,  M«  pL  iiL  centre  and  figs,  i  iS  and  i  ig. 
■/4mi,  *e«  fig.  117,  P-  341'  and  figs.  172  and  llfi. 

*  Utm,  ice  fig.  131,  p.  346,  figL  132,  133,  i>5  and  136  pt.  lii.  vi. 
(1)  and  (3). 

'/drx.seefig.  136,  p.  350.  and  pi.  iii.  right  centre, 

*  I4tm.  ac«  fig.  173.  V-  44"-  •  Idem,  sec  fig.  105,  p.  480. 
"  See  Uutn  Pin  ClimeuHno.  by  Visconli  (Mibn.  1818). 

"See  for  example  Gen'ii<^s.  iv.  47'-47S  in  the  Vatican  Virgil 
(Cod.JMS).  infac«tni!c  fR.jnn  ,  iWgo)  (British  Museum  press- mark  8, 
tab.  f.  voC  it.). 

1  This  rotta  was  found  in  an  Alam-innic  tomb  of  the  4th  to  the  7th 
centuries  at  Obetfiacht  in  the  Black  Forest.  A  facsimile  ispretcrvcd 
in  the  collection  o[  the  Kgl.  Hochschule,  Berlin,  illuslr^lions  in 
"  GrabTunde  am  Ber^e  Lupfen  bci  Oberflacht,  1846,"  JahrtibtriikU 
4.  WmiUmk  AUtrtum^VtniM^  Rk  ^Wl0ut.  1846).  lab.  viii.  alio 

bewmita}. 

**  RepraductiMis  oT  bnth  miniaiurin  am  K>  be  bimil  ifinnreswr 
J.  a  WeMwood'i  AMiaitln  ■■/  At  JAriahmi  mi  ft—Wratt  0/ 
AiufmjiKtM  mmd  triik  MSS,  {Londmi.  iSM). 
■*Aa  illMtntian  oonirn  in  ihe  fine  puUiatiaii  «f  Ihc  Auitrian 
■y  el  Sciencca.  Kmtjw  'Amaa  (Vienna,  1907,  pL  axskj. 


Ahmad,  the  Abbasid  (S63-866).  The  instrument,  a  cittcra  wMi  liaar 
strings,  is  being  played  by  a  bear.  Other  ciamplee  Mcor  hi  tlm 
Stuttnirt  Carohngian  Psiftcri^  (loth  century);  in  MS>  1360  (BiU. 
Imp.  Paris)  TrUtaitona  yiaiift;  as  guiUr  fiddle  in  the  Uber 
preser^-ed  in  Westminster  Abbey  [14th  century);  in  the  Sforai 
Bookx  (U44-1476),  the  Book  of  Hours  executed  »r  Bona  of  Savoy, 
vifitf  gf  (Mtn»tUM  Sf6fatTM'«M(>f  tbecarvincsof  t  lA 
«aMamlK|iHM4MM«(  Mdnw,-' Jt  has  aln  bees  painted  ty 
^SSSmmT^i'm*^  n4  iCdh  ocMudea  (K.SJ 

«UITET.  LDCIBM  SBUUm  (lUo-  ),  Ftnich  actor,  «w 
born  in  Paris.  He  bcoune  ptondnent  on  the  Frendi  sUge  at  ths 
Porte  Saint-Martin  theatn  In  igoo,  and  the  Vaiiftis  in  1901, 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Com6die  Frantane,  but  be 
resigned  very  soon  In  order  to  become  director  of  the  Renaissance^ 
where  he  was  principally  asodated  with  the  actress  Hartbe 
Brandts,  who  had  also  left  the  ComMie.  Heic  he  eslabUsbad 
his  reputation,  in  a  number  of  plays,  as  the  greatest  oontempotaiy 
Frendi  actor  in  the  drama  of  modern  reality. 

QUIZOT.  FRAHOOU  PIERRE  OUIUAVIiB  (t7S7-t874). 
historian,  orator  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Nines  on  the  4tb  o( 
October  1 787,  of  an  honourable  Prtriestant  family  belom^ng  to  Iht 
boKfteoUk  of  that  dty.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  cnid  disabflitic< 
which  stilt  wdghed  upon  the  Protestants  of  France  bdoic  the 
Revtrfution,  that  his  parents,  ilt  the  time  of  thrir  union,  could 
not  be  pubiidy  or  l^ally  married  by  their  own  pastors,  and  that 
the  ceremony  was  claiidestine.  The  Hbetal  opinions  of  hit 
family  did  not,  however,  aave  It  fran  the  sanguinary  intdmnce 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  on  the  8lh  A|nil  itm  IH*  lathn 
peiisbed  at  NImet  upon  the  scaEMd.  Thenceforth  the  edncatioB 
of  the  future  minister  devidvcd  entirely  upon  his  mother,  ■ 
woman  of  slight  appearance  and  of  homdy  manners,  but  endowed 
with  great  strength  of  character  and  deamess  ot  judgmeM. 
Madame  Gaisot  was  a  living  type  of  the  Huguenota  of  the  i6th 
century,  stem  in  her  principles  and  ber  faith,  ImraoviUe  In  her 
convictions  and  bei  sense  of  duty.  She  formed  the  character  of 
her  illustrious  son  and  shared  every  vtdssiiudc  of  his  Ufe.  In  the 
days  of  his  power  her  sim^  figure,  always  dad  in  tkep  mouridof 
for  her  martyred  husband,  was  not  abacnt  from  the  ^lendld 
circle  of  his  political  friends.  In  the  days  of  Ms  exile  in  184B 
she  followed  him  to  London,  and  there  at  a  very  advanced  age 
closed  hei  life  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green.  Driven  from 
NImes  by  the  Revolution,  Madame  Culiot  and  her  son  repaired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  recdved  hit  ednotlon.  In  iplte  of  her 
dcdded  Calvinistic  opinions,  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  then 
much  in  fashion,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  Madame 
Guizot.  She  was  a  strong  Liberal,  and  she  even  adopted  the 
notion  inculcated  in  the  &Kile  that  every  man  ought  to  Icam  n 
manual  trade  or  craft.  Young  Guiiot  was  tau^t  to  be  a  car- 
penter, and  he  so  far  succeeded  in  hb  work  that  he  made  a  uUe 
with  hb  own  hands,  which  b  still  preserved.  Of  the  progress  of 
hb  graver  studies  Itttic  b  known,  for  in  the  work  which  he 
entitled  Wcm^irs  of  my  «m  Times  Guizot  omitted  all  personal 
dctaih  of  Ut  earlier  Bfc.  But  hb  literary  attatnmentt  mot 
have  been  precodous  and  considemble,  for  when  be  arrived  In 
I^irb  in  1805  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  faculty  of  laws,  he 
entered  at  eighteen  as  tutor  into  the  family  of  M.  Stapfer, 
formeriy  Swiss  miiusler  in  France,  and  he  soon  began  to  write 
in  a  journal  edited  by  M.  Suard,  the  PiMiciste.  Thb  connezion 
introduced  him  to  the  literary  sodety  of  Paris.  In  October  180Q, 
being  then  twenty-two,  he  wrote  a  review  of  M.  de  Oiatean- 
briand's  Uartyrt,  which  procured  for  him  the  approbation  and 
cordial  thanks  of  that  eminent  person,  and  be  continued  to 
contrAute  largely  to  the  periodical  press.  At  Suard's  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pauline  Meulan,  an  accomplished  lady 
of  good  family,  some  fourteen  years  older  than  himself,  who 
had  been  forced  by  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution  to  earn  her 
living  by  literature,  and  who  also  was  engaged  to  contribute  a 
■eries  of  ottldes  to  Suord'a  joumaL  These  contributions  wcr 

See  reproduction  of  some  of  the  minbtuies  m  Jacob  and  H.  voa 
Hefner-AItencck,  Trackten  dts  chrultulUn  UiuOatitrt  (Darmstadt. 
1840-1854,  3  vols,),  and  in  Traditai,  KMHitwtrke  tmd  GtrtiUcluJttn 
MM/rii«a  JiUUIalieT  (Fran kfort-on- Main,  1879-1890). 

"Add.  MS.  34394.  British  MuMuni,  voL  ■>.  fol.  83.  t6l,  voL  ill. 
foL  403,  voL  iv.  fots.  SM  *nd  661. 
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lalernqxed  by  Tier  iUms,  but'  unmcdiately  Tcsumed  ind  coo- 
tiMud  by  an  unknown  band.  It  wu discovered  that  Francois; 
GuizM  bad  <ptietly  snppKed  tbe  deficiency  on  her  behalf.  The 
tcqiuintftnce  thus  begun  ripemd  into  friend ihlp  and  love,  ind 
ja  i8ia  UndcnuKMlle  de  MeuUn  contented  to  muty  her  youthful 
ally.  Slw  diwl  in  1817;  she  was  the  antboc  of  many  esteemed 
■woffcs  on  female  cducallon.  An  only  ton,  bom  in  1819,  died 
Ib  1857  of  confumption.  la  iSaS.Guint  nuiried.Eliss  DiUon, 
idcce  of  his  fint  wife,  and  also  an  author.  She  died  in  1833, 
lekving  a  aoo,  Maurice  CutUaume  (iSjj-iSga),  who  attaioed 
tone  reputation  as  a  ccholar  and  writer. 

During  tbe  empire,  Guisot,  cntirdy  devoted  to  literary 
'pursuits,  publisbod  «  action  of  Snach  qraooymt  (iSoq). 
an  erny  «a  the  fise  atu  (tSti),  and  a  tnwOiitNa  of  Gibbon 
with  additional  notes  ia  1811.  These  works  recomnended  him 
to  tbe  notice  of  M.  de  Fontanes,  then  grasd-maater  of  tbe 
tuuversity  of  France,  who  aclccled  Guizot  for  thochair  of  nodcm 
history  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1811.  His  fitu  leaue  (which  is 
icptinted  in  bis  Utmmn)  was  delivered  on  tbe  iitb  d  December 
«f  that  year.  The  customary  compliment  to  the  aO-powerful 
emperor  be  declined  to  insert  in  it,  m  spite  of  the  hints  given  him 
by  his  patron,  but  tlie  course  which  followed  marks  the  beginning 
of  the.great  revival  of  historical  tcstarcb  in  Fnncc  in  ihc  tpth 
centM^.  Ue  had  now  acq^iired  a  cojiwdcrablB  portion  in  Ibe 
society  of  Paiis,  and  tbe  frjeadship  of  Royer-CoUard  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  liberal  party,  indudiiig  the  young  due 
de  Broglic.  Absent  (lom  Paris  at  the  moment  of  the  foU  of 
i^apoleoa  in  1814,  he  was  at  once  seleclei^  on  tbe  recommenda- 
tiwi  of  Royer'ColUrd,  to  serve  tbe  ^mrnment  of  Louis  XVIU. 
ia  ibe  capacity  of  secretary-geaeral  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  under  the  abb£  de  Hontesquiou.  Upon  the  return 
of  Napokson  from  Elba  he  immediately  resigned,  on  tbe  ajth  of 
March  1815  (the  statement  that  be  retained  oflicc  under  GencraJ 
Carnot  is  mcorrcct),  and  returned  to  his  literary  pursuits.  After 
the  Hundred  DayS(  be  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  he  saw  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Ubcsal  parly  pointed  out  to  his 
majesty  that  a  frank  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  could  alone 
secure  the  duration  of  the  restored  monarchy — advice  which 
waa  nireccived  by  M.  de  Blacas  and  the  king's  cuniideniuU 
advisers.  This  visit  to  Ghent,  at  the  time  when  France  was  a 
prey  to  a  second  invasion,  waa  made  a  subject  ol  biiier  reproach 
to  Ouizot  in  after  life  by  his  puliiical  opponents,  as  an  unpatrioLic 
action.  "  The  Alaa  of  Ghent  "  was  one  of  the  terms  of  insult 
frequently  burled  against  him  in  the  days  of  bis  power.  But  the 
reproach  appears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  The  true  interests 
of  Fiance  were  not  in  the  defence  of  the  falling  empire,  but  in 
establishing  a  liberal  policy  on  a  monarchical  basis  and  in 
combating  the  rcocCJonary  tendencies  of  the  ulira-royalisls.  It 
is  at  any  rate  a  tcmaikablc  circumstance  thai «  young  professor 
of  twenty-seven,  with  none  of  tbejidvantagct  of  birth  or  political 
cspericncc,  should  have  been  selected  to  convey  so  imporunt 
a  message  to  tho  cars  of  (he  kwg  of  France,  and  a  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  that  tbe  Rev<^iion  1yd,  as  Cuizot  laid.  "  done 
iu  work." 

On  the  second  restoration,  Guiiot  was  a[^inted  secretaiy- 
generol  of  tb«  mlnisuy  of  Justice  under  M.  de  Barb£-Marboi^ 
but  resigned  w'th  his  chief  in  1816.  Again  la  iSig  he  was 
appointed  general  director  of  communes  and  departments  ia 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  but  lost  his  ofTicc  with  the  fall  of 
Decazcs  in  February  iSio.  During  thtse  years  Guiiot  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tbe  Doclrinitiret,  a  small  party  strongly  attached 
to  tbe  charter  and  the  crown,  and  advocating  a  policy 
which  has  become  associated  (especially  by  Faguet)  with  the 
name  of  Guizot,  that  of  the  jutte  milieu,  a  via  media  between 
absoltulsm  and  popular  government.  Their  opinions  bad  more  of 
tbe  rigour  of  a  sect  than  tho  clauicity  of  a  pt^tical  party.  Ad- 
hering to  tbe  great  priiu^plcs  of  liberty  and  toleration,  they  were 
tXtmy  apposed  to  the  anarchical  tradltiomt  of  the  Kcvolution. 
They  knew  that  the  elements  of  anarchy  were  still  fermenting 
in  the  country;  these  they  hoped  10  subdue,  not  by  reactionary 
neasures,  but  by  the  Krm  application  of  the  power  of  a  Kmlled 
comlltutlon,  baaed  on  the  suflraget  ol  the  middle  class  and 


defended  by  the  lllghiest  literary  talent  of  the  Itme*.  Thtlr 
motive*  were  honourable.  Their  views  were  phitosophicaL 
But  they  were  opposed  alike  to  ibe  democratlcal  tpfrit  of  tbe 
age,  to  the  Bdntaiy  tiwUlitfns  ol  the  empire,  and  to  tbe  blgotr; 
and  absolutism  of  the  court.  The  fate  of  such  a  party  might 
be  foreseen.  Tbey  lived  by  a  policy  of  resistance;  they  perilled 
by  another  rcrolutioo  (i$3o).  They  are  Tcmcmbered  more  for 
their  constant  opposition  to  popular  demands  than  by  the 
services  they  oltdoubtedly  rendered  to  the  cause  of  temperate 
freedom. 

Is  igK),  when  the  reaction  waa  at  its  height  after  tbe  murder 
of  the  due  de  Berd,  and  tbe  faH  of  the  ministry  of  the  dac 
Decaics,  Guizot  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  in  1831  eveo 
bis  course  ot  lectuio  were  interdicted.   During  tbe  eoccecdiag 

'  yean  he  flayed  aa  important  part  amsng  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  akboo^ 
he  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  and  this  was  abo  the  time 
of  bb  greatest  literary  activity.  In  1833  he  had  puUisbed  Ut 
lectures  eo  Tepnseotatiwe  government  (Histrire  da  prisma  dm 
joutenumnii  weprttenMif,  iSsi-iSm,  s  Qig.  tiaas. 

1851)1  also  a  work  on  capitat  punishment  for  political  offences 
and  Severn]  important  political  pamphlets.  .  From  i8as  to  i8jo 
he  published  two  important  collections  of  historical  sotrcH,  the 
of  the  history  of  En^amJ  fa  s6  vohwNa,  and  tbe 
Hiem^rs  of  the  history  ot  France  tn  31  volnmes,  and  a  revised 
translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
history  of  France.  The  most  remarkable  work  from  his  owo 
pen  was  the  first  part  cA  hia  Hiatairedt  la  rMitim  i'Am^Oart 
depkls  aurU$  /"  d  Ckuitt  II.  (1  vols.,  t8i«-i8r7;  Ebc. 
trans.,  1  vids.,  Oxford,  1838),  a  book  of  fpeal  aierh  and  im- 
partialily.  which  he  resumed  and  completed  during  his  cstle 
in  En^nd  after  184&-  The  Maitlgnac  ndmi  nisi  ration  restored 
Guiaot  In  1818  to  his  professor^  chair  and  to  the  council  of 
stale.  Then  It  was  that  he  delivered  the  celebrated  courses 
of  lectures  which  raised  his  rcpntaiiop  as  an  historian  to  tbe 
highest  point  of  fanw,aad  placed  him  amongst  the  best  writers^ 
FVancc  and  of  Europe.  These  leclam  formed  the  basis  ot 
his  general  Hitloire  dt  la  citUlsathn  en  Europe  (iSiSr  Eng. 
trans,  by  W.  Haslitt,  3  vols.,  1846),  and  of  his  HiHein  dr  tm 
eivitisation  en  Frante  (4  vols.,  iSjo),  works  which  must  ever  he 
regarded  as  chuaics  of  modem  historical  research. 

Hitherto  Guizot's  fntne  rested  on  His  rnrrils  as  a  writer  on 
Dublic  alTairs  and  as  a  lecturer  on  modem  history.  He  bad 
attained  the  age  of  loriy-lhree  before  he  entered  upon  the  full 
display  of  bis  oratorical  strength.  In  January  it)o  he  was 
elected  for  tbe  first  time  by  tbe  town  of  Lisieux  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  he  retained  that  Scat  during  the  whole  of  hit 
political  life.  Cuisol  Immediately  assumed  an  important 
poaition  in  the  tepicsenlative  awembly,  and  tbe  &nt  speech  he 
delivered  was  in  defence  of  tbe  celebrated  address  of  tbe  lar, 
in  answer  to  tbe  menacing  speech  from  the  throne,  whicti  wts 
followed  by  the  dbsolutlon  of  the  chamber,  and  was  tbe  precursor 
of  another  revolution.  On  bis  retoming  to  Paris  from  Nhoes 
on  the  17th  of  July,  the  fall  of  (Tharlca  X.  was  already  imminent. 
Guisot  was  called  upon  by  his  friends  Castmfr-Ptrier,  LaOide, 
Villemain  and  Dapfn  to  draw  up  the  pioiest  of  the  liberal 
deputies  against  the  royal  ordinances' of  July,  whilst  he  applied 
himself  with  them  to  epntnd  the  levohdionMy  cbaraetor  of  tbe 
late'contcsl.  Personatty,  Guizot  was  alvmys  of  epfidonihat  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  forlhc  cause  of  parliamentary  government 
in  France  that  the  infatuatioQ  and  ineptitude  c^  Cbarlca  X. 
and  Prince  I^ol^nac  lendeml  a  change  in  the  heredBaty  IhM  of 
succewtou  Ine^taMci  But,  though  cbnvUeed  tflit  it  was 
Inevitable,  he  became  one  of  tbe  most  ardent  supporteaof  Londs- 
Philippe.  In  August  1830  Guizot  was  mado  minister  of  the 
iatetiof .  but  resigned  in  NovcbUmt.  He  had  now  passed  inlo 
the  laaki  of  the  coMRrmti^  and  loc  tiw  acat  ei|^ie>en  yeais 
was  the  mpst  determined  foe  of  democracy,  the  unyielding 
champion  of  "  a  monarchy  limited  by  a  limited  number  of 

.  bourgeois." 

in  1831  Caaimir-Pfrier  formed  a  more  vigorous  and  coitipact 
adnunbtratlob,  wbkh  wu  termluted  in  May  iSjji  by  Us  deith; 
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the  Hunster-at  Uwl  yeu  muked  by  &  fwinidable  republican 
_  riuBg  ia  Paria,Md  it  wunot  tiU  the  iith  of  October  1833  that 
'  r  itAUe  govcniinent  wu  formed,  in  which  Muth«l  Soult  wu 
bat  miuiiter,  the  due  de  Broglie  look  the  foreign  office,  Tbien 
the  home  defwrtroeat,  uid  Cuizot  the  depanment  of  public 
iaatntction.  This  ministry,  which  luted  for  nculy  four  yeart, 
wu  by  far  tlw  Ablest  that  ever  lervod  hoiuM  Philippe. 
Guiaot,  bowever,  waa  already  marked  with  tbe  atigma  ol  un- 
popularity by  the  more  advanced  liberal  party.  Ue  rcsiaiaed 
unpopular  nil  his  life,"  not, "said  be,"  thatlcourt  unptqiuUrity, 
but  that  I  think  nothing  about  it."  Yet  oerer  were  his  great 
abilities  mou  uoeftU  to  bis  country  than  whibt  he  filled  this 
office-  of  Mcooduy  rank  but  of  primary  importince  in  the 
department  of  puhUc  instruction.  Thedutietitinpoaed  on  him 
were  entirely  congenial  to  his  literary  tastes,  and  he  waa  master 
of  tbe  subjects  they  concerned.  He  applied  himself  in  the  htst 
iosisAce  to  carry  the  law  of  the  iSth  of  June  1833,  and  then  for 
the  next  three  yeaia  to  pu<  it  into  execution.  In  establishing 
and  organising  primary  education  in  Franc*,  this  law  marked 
a  distinct  epoch  in  French  histoiy.  In  fifteen  years,  UDder  its 
iBfluence,  tbe  number  of  primary  schools  rose  from  ten  to 
twenty-three  thousaad;  normal  aebools  for  teachers,  and  a 
_  graend  system  of  iaapecUon,  were  inttoducadt  and  boards  of 
education,  under  mixed  lay  and  clerical  authoriij',  were  created. 
Tbe  aecondajy  cUas  of  schools  and  the  univeoity  of  France  were 
ce/atay  the  subject  of  bis  enlightened  protection  and  care, 
and  a  prodigloas  impulse  was  given  to  ptdlosophical  atut^  imd 
fabtocical  rasarch.  The  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France 
IcBown  «a  tha  "  Aoadteie  dea  Sciences  Monies  et  Politique*." 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  Napoleon,  was  revived  by  Cniaot. 
Some  W  the  old  mea^Mrs  of  this  learned  body— TaUtytavd. 
Si6yis,  Roedercr  and  Lakanal— again  took  their  teals  tbetf. 
aad  a  host  of  mote  recent  cekbdties  wore  added  by  deuion  for 
tht  free  discuiGion  of  the  great  problems  of  political  and  social 
scienoe.  Tbe  !'  5od£t6  de  I'Hisboirt  de  France  "  was  founded 
for  the  publication  of  historical  works;  and  a  vast  publicatioa 
of  medieval  chronicles  and  diplomatic  papcn  was  undertaken 
at  tbo.axpease  of  tbe  state  {see  HisiOKXi  and  Fbance,  Hillary, 
sMtian  Smt^t). 

He  olqcct  of  tbe  cabinet  of  October  list  waa  to  oiB<mize 
a  osRBovaiitae  futy,  and  I*  catty  oa  a  policy  of  resitunce  to  the 
rcpnblica*fa«tiooiririditkwttcacd  lbBe«istence<rf  Mie  monarchy. 
It  was  thelf'pnda.aMl  thdr  boast. that  their  measures  never 
ewaeded  tbo  llmita  at  Am  law,  and  by  tbe  exerdse  of  legal  power 
abMOtkay  pM  iamm-ao  inaumotion  amountinc  »  civil  war  in 
Lynik  and  •  tAofuiBttjr  molt  la  Fans.  The  icid  atiea«tb  trf 
the  nWstry  lay  not  ID  its  nominal  hoads,  but  ja  tho  fact  that  in 
this  govemmcnt  and  thtaalooe  Cuizot  and  Thicraatted  in  coidisl 
corporation.  The  two  gnat  rivals  in  French  porliamcntaiy 
doquebco  foUowed  for  •  line  the  «uno  paihi  bul  oeitbtr  of 
them  oonld'aitoit  to  the  Hi|Mmacr  of  tbe  OlW,  and  circum- 
stances tkrew  Tbiirs  aloMHt  coiKiBUoiisly  on  ■  a  coune  of 
onxaitioffl,  whilst  GiaaDt  bore  the  graver  msf>onsibUitica  of 

pOWWi 

aM«againiodeed,i&'i8MktlMir«tte«Bltied,  but  it  was  in 
xtpposHom^  to.M.  itM, « h»  baditmned  a*  iatranodiau  govern- 
ment, and  tbii  caalkiaa  between  CujMt  nnd:  the  kadm  of  the 
Ul%  ceatiis  aid  tbfe  left,  ThicB  and  Odiloo- Sarrot,  due  to  his 
ambitioK  and  jealousy  of  &M£,  ia  justly  fegsrded  as  oos  <rf  the 
cUef  mconiistincica  of  Us  life.  VidoiT  secured  at  tbe 
eapeaar  of  pein(41e.  and  GnitM's  aunck  uvon  the  government 
gatfe  nM  to-a.  etisis  and  a  repuUkan  insuntelifui.  Nona  of 
thrlhceectaiebaf  tbat  alUance  Miolt  laioiUerial office,  however, 
and  Cutet  was-not-amty  to  acoc|U  dtc  pcvt  of  smbassadar  in 
iNnkm,  which  vitfadreH  Utt  for  a  Ibna  imm  pntliamfntary 
cMResta.  This  waa  in  thviviuif  of  1*40,  and  TUms  MKoeedad, 
Aortlr  «ftecii»nla  to  the  m^liiuy  of 'fbr^  adoirs. 

lOttlsot  wak  received  wdtb  marked  dtstinclioo  by  the  queen 
and  brtbe'sooicly  of  Loodoa.  His  liiemry  works  were  highly 
csMemed.'  his  sbancite  was  fsspotted,  and  Franm  was  never 
men  wonbily  iqwsscoted  abroad  than  by  on*  of  ber  greatest 
oiMon..  He  waa  known  wbc«ittnrKd  in  tho  history  and  tho 
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literature  of  EogUnd,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  alliance  of 
the  two  nations  and  the  cause  of  peace.  But,  as  he  .himsdt 
remarked,  he  waa  a  stranger  to  England  and  a  novice  In  diplom- 
acy; and  unhappily  tbe  embroiled  state  of  the  Syrian  question, 
on  which  the  French  government  had  separated  itself  from  the 
joint  policy  of  Europe,  and  possibly  the  absence  of  entire  con- 
fidence between  the  ambassador  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
aSain,  placed  him  in  tn  embatrasung  and  even  false  position. 
Tbe  warnings  he  transodtted  to  Thiers  were  not  believed.  The 
warlike  pohcy  of  Thiers  was  opposed  to  his  own  convictions. 
Tbe  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  was  signed  without  his  knowledge 
and  executed  in  the  teeth  of  his  remonstrances.  For  some  weeks 
Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war,  until  the  king  put  an 
end  to  the  crisis  by  refusing  his  assent  to  the  military  preparations 
of  Thiers,  and  by  summoning  Cuizot  from  London  to  form  a 
ministry  and  to  aid  his  Majesty  in  what  he  termed  "  ma  lutle 
tcoace  contre  I'aDar^e."  Thus  began,  under  dark  and  adverse 
circumstances,  on  tbe  39th  of  October  1840,  the  important 
admiaisiration  in  which  Guiioi  remained  the  master-spirit  for 
nearly  eight  years.  He  himself  took  the  office  of  minister  foe 
foreign  aSairs,  to  which  he  added  some  years  later,  on  the 
retirement  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  ostensible  rank  of  prime 
minister.  His  first  care  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  tho 
retlorationof  amicable  relation*  with  the  other  powm  of  Europe. 
If  he  succeeded,  as  he  did  succeed,  in  calming  the  troubled 
elemeoU  and  healing  the  wounded  pride  of  France,  the  result 
was  due  mainly  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  splendid 
eloquence  with  which  he  faced  a  raging  opposition,  gave  unity 
and  strength  to  tbe  conservative  paily,  who  now  felt  that  they 
had  agr^U  leader  at  thdr  head,  and  appealed  to  the  thrift  and 
prudence  of  the  nation  rather  than  to  their  vanity  and  their 
ambition.  In  his  pacific  task  be  was  fortunately  seconded  by 
the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  in  England, 
in  the  autumn  of  1S41.  Between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Guiiot 
there  existed  an  inonnpalibility  of  character  esceedtn^y 
dangerous  ia  the  foreign  ministers  of  two  great  and  in  soma 
respects  lival  countries.  With  Lord  Palmerston  in  office,  Guizot 
felt  Ihat  he  bad  a  bitter  and  active  antagonist  in  every  British 
agent  throughout  the  world;  the  combative  clement  was  strong 
In  his  own  disposition;  and  the  result  was  a  system  of  perpetual 
cooflict  and.  coutrter-inlrifues.  Lord  Palmerston  hdd  (as  it 
appear*  from  his  own  laters)  that  war  between  England  and 
France  was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Guizot  held  that  such 
a  war  would  be  .he  greatfst  of  all  calamities,  and  certainly  never 
csntemplMed  iU  In  Lf>rd  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  secretary  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Culaot  found  a  friend  and  an  aOy  perf^ly 
congenial  to  himself.  Their  aoquaintance  in  London  had  been 
slight,  but  it  soon  ripened  into  mutual  regard  and  confidence. 
They  were  both  men  of  high  principles  and  honour;  the  Scotch 
Ficsbyterianism  which  had  moulded  the  failh  ol  Lord  Aberdeen 
waf^flected  in  the  Huguenot  minister  of  France;  both  wen 
men  of  eilreinc  simplicity  of  taste,  joined  to  the  refinement  of 
scholarship  and  culture;  both  had  an  intense  aversion. to  war 
and  felt  themselves  ill-quaUficd  to  carry  on  those  advcoturout 
(qieralions  which  inflamed  tbe  imagination  of  their  respective 
opponents.  In  the  eyes  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Thiers  thnr 
policy  was  mean  and  pitiful;  but  it  was  a  policy,  which  secured 
peace  to  the  world,  and  united  tbe  two  great  and  free  nations  of 
tbe  West  in  what  was  termed  the  tnicnle  eordiale.  Neither  of 
them  would  have  stooped  to  snatch  an  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  tho  other;  they  held  the  common  Interest  of  peace  and 
friendship  to  be  paramount;  and  when  diSmnces  arose,  as  they 
did  arise,  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,— in  Tahiti,  in  Morocco, 
on  the  Gold  Coast, — they  were  reduced  by  this  principle  to  their 
proper  insignificance.  The  opposition  in  France  denounced 
Guizot's  foreign  poUcy  as  basely  subservient  to  England,  He 
replied  in  terms  of  unmeasured  contempt,—"  You  may  raise 
the  pile  of  calumay  as  high  as  you  will;  vous  n'arrivercz  jamais 
k  U  hauteur  de  mon  dcdainj"  The  opposition  in  England 
attacked  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  same  reproaches,  but  in  vain. 
King  Louis  Philippe  visited  Windsor.  The  queen  of  England 
(in  1843)  stayed  at  the  Chiteau  d'Eu.  In.  1845  British  and 
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Frendi  tioops  fovi^t  side  hy  Mb  tat  tbe  fint  time  in  u  npedi- 
lioa  to  the  Kivn  Plate. 

The  fait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Korerament  in  1846  chanfcd 
these  intimate  telatioiu;  and  the  return  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  fordgn  office  led  Cuizot  to  believe  that  he  was  again  eiposcd 
to  the  paastotttte  rivalt;  of  the  British  cabinet.  A  friendly 
anderstandinK  had  been  estabBshed  at  Eu  between  tbe  two 
courts  with  reference  to  the  future  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
of  Spain.  The  language  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  conduct 
of  %  Henry  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord  Dalling)  at  Madrid  led 
Goiaot  to  believe  that  tbli  undentanding  was  bnken,  and  that 
It  was  Intended  to  fdace  a  CtAwtg  on  the  throne  o(  Spain. 
Determined  to  resist  any  such  intrigue,  Guixot  and  the  king 
plunged  headlong  into  a  counter-intrigue,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  their  previous  tngagemenis  to  England,  and  fatal  to  the 
h^ipiness  of  tbe  queen  of  Spain.  By  tbdr  influence  she  ma 
urged  into  a  marriage  with  a  dcsjrfc^  olbet  of  tbe  house  «t 
Bourbon,  and  her  sister  was  at  the  same  time  married  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  French  king,  in  direct  vi<^tion  of  Louis 
Philippe's  promises.  This  transaction,  although  ft  was  bailed 
«t  tlw  time  as  a  triumph  of  the  policy  of  Fiance,  was  In  truth 
as  fatal  to  tbe  monarch  as  it  was  discrediubte  to  the  minister. 
It  was  accomplished  by  a  mixture  of  secrecy  and  violence.  It 
was  defended  by  subterfuges.  By  the  dtspassionate  Judgtnent 
of  history  it  has  been  universally  condemned.  Its  iinniediatc 
effect  was  to  destroy  the  Anglo-French  aOltnce,  and  to  thnw 
Gulzot  Into  chHer  Frialions  wHh  tbe  mctloouT  poHcy  of 
Meltemich  and  the  Northern  courts. 

The  history  of  Guizot's  ad  mm  ist  ration,  the  longest  and  tbe 
last  which  exbted  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Fkance, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  great  qualities  and  the  great  defects  of  his 
political  character,  for  he  wos  throughout  the  master-spirit  of 
that  government.  His  first  object  was  to  unite  and  discipline 
the  conservative  party,  which  bad  been  broken  up  by  jmvibus 
dissensions  and  ministerial  changes.  In  this  he  entirdy  succeeded 
by  his  courage  and  eloquence  as  a  parltanientary  leader,  and  by 
the  use  of  all  those  means  of  Influence  which  Ftance  too  liberally 
supplies  to  a  dominant  minister.  No  one  ever  doubted  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  Guiiot's  own  conduct.  He 
despbed  money;  he  lived  attd  died  poor;  and  though  he 
encouraged  the  fever  of  money-getting  In  the  French  nation,  hb 
own  habiu  retained  their  primitive  simplicity.  But  he  did  not 
disdain  to  use  in  others  the  baser  passions  from  which  he  was 
himself  free.  Some  of  his  instruments  were  mean;  be  employed 
tbem  to  deal  with  meanness  after  its  kind.  Gross  abuses  and 
breaches  of  trust  came  to  light  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  govern- 
ment,'and  under  an  incorruptible  minister  tbe  admlrUstrttfei) 
was  denounced  as  corrupt.  Lied  uti  aiieiw  vith  is  a  proposition 
as  false  in  politics  as  it  is  in  divinity. 

Of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  it  b  impossfbte  to  speak  loo 
highly.  It  was  terse,  austere,  demonstrative  and  commanding, 
— not  persuasive,  not  humorous,  seldom  adorned,  but  condensed 
with  the  force  of  a  supreme  authority  in  the  fewest  words.  He 
was  essentially  a  mimsterial  speaker,  far  more  powerful  ia 
defence  than  in  opposition.  I^ke  Pitt  he  was  the  type  (tf 
authority  and  resistance,  unmoved  by  the  brilliant  charges, 
tbe  wit,  the  gaiety,  the  irony  and  the  discursive  power  of  his 
great  rival.  Nor  was  he  less  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics 
and  of  those  sudden  changes  and  movements  in  debate  which, 
as  in  a  batth,  sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  His 
confidence  in  bimsdt,  and  in  the  majority  at  the  chamber  which 
he  had  moulded  to  hb  will,  was  unbounded;  and  long  success 
and  the  habit  of  authority  led  him  to  forget  that  in  a  country 
tike  France  there  was  a  people  outside  the  chamber  elected  by 
a  small  constituency,  to  which  tbe  minuter  and  the  king  himself 
were  held  responsible. 

A  government  based  on  the  principle  of  retistance  and  n- 
pressloa  and  marked  by  dread  and  distrust  of  popular  power, 
a  system  ot  diplomacy  which  sought  to  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  oh)  French  monarchy,  a  sovereign  who  largely  exceeded  the 
bourtdi  of  flonstitulioul  power  and  whose  obstinacy  augmented 
with  years,  a  minister  wbo,  though  larTemoved  from  the  servility 


of  the  courtier,  was  tM  obaequliMa  t»  the  peiMMd  inlhMMe  of 
tbe  king,  were  all  singularly  at  variance  with  the  promises  of  the 

Revolution  of  July,  and  they  narrowed  the  pAticy  of  iheadminb- 
tratioD.  Guizot's  view  of  politics  was  essentially  histancal 
and  philoBopbical.  Hb  tastes  and  hb  acqaircmenta  gave  him 
little  iat^  iaie  tbe  ptactkal  basinesi  at  adninbtrativn  sovcta- 
mc&t.  Ot  finance  he  knew  nothing;  trade  and  commerce  wcte 
strange  to  him;  military  and  naval  affaiis  were  unfamiUar  to 
him;  aH  thcae  subjects  be  dealt  with  by  second  band  ihrough 
hb  friends,  P.  S.  DnmoM  (1797-1870),  Charkt  Marie  Tuuwgvy. 
Comte  DudilMel  (jSo3-t867>,  or  Marshal  Bugeand.  Thrcos- 
sequence  waa  that  few  measum  of  practical  bnptonoMnt  weie 
carried  by  hb  adi^Inisttatlon.  Slfil  less  did  the  government 
lend  an  ear  to  the  cry  for  parliamentary  reform.  On  tbu  subject 
the  king's  prejudices  were  Insurmountable,  and  hb  miiustcrs 
had  the  weakness  to  ghre  way  to  them.  It  was  impoisible  t» 
defend  a  system  which  confined  the  suffrage  to  too^ooodtiaens, 
.  and  returned  a  chamber  of  whom  half  were  placemen.  Ndibing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  strengthen  the  cmiservativc 
party  by  attadiing  the  nflragc  to  tbe  possession  of  land  in 
Fnacs,  but  blank  resistaiKe  waa  the  sole  answer  of  the  govcis- 
ment  to  the  Just  and  nsoderaie  demands  of  tbe  oppositk*. 
Warning  after  warning  was  addressed  to  them  m  vain  by  tnemia 
and  by  foes  alike;  and  they  remained  profoundly  uncoaacioiB 
of  their  danger  till  tbe  moment  when  it  overwhelmed  them. 
Strange  to  say,  Gulcot  never  acknowledged  either  at  the  timr 
or  to  hb  dying  day  the  nature  of  thb  error;  and  he  speaks  of 
hlfflsdf  in  hb  memoin  as  the  much-enduring  champion  of  liberal 
government  and  constitutional  law.  Heuitcrlyf^  to  perceive 
that  a  more  ertlarged  view  of  the  liberal  destinies  of  France  and 
a  less 'intense  confidence  in  hit  own  specific  thetuy  might  have 
preserved  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  averted  k  vast  anics 
of  calamities,  which  were  in  the  end  fatal  to  every  principle 
he  most  cherished.  But  with  the  stubborn  convictkm  otf 
abs(ditte  tnitb  be  dauntlessly  adhered  to  bb  own  doctrinea  to 
the  end. 

The  last  scene  of  bb  political  life  waa  dngulartychaimcteiistic 
of  hb  infleiiUe  adherence  to  a  lost  cause.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  13rd  of  February  1S48  the  king  summoned  bbmituster 
from  tbe  chamber,  which  was  then  sitting,  and  informed  Urn 
that  the  aapcct  of  Parb  and  tho  country  during  the  banquet 
agitation  for  reform,  and  the  alarm  and  drrisitui  of  opinion  in 
the  royal  family,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  he  could  rctaia  hb 
mininiy.  That  doubt,  replied  Cuizot,  u  dedtuve  of  tbe  queotiosi. 
and  instantly  resigned,  retnnUng  to  the  chamber on^toanaeuBca 
that  the  administration  was  at  an  end  and  that  Half  had  been 
sent  for  by  tbe  king.  MoK  failed  in  the  attempt  toiormagovent- 
mcnt,  and  between  midn^ht  and  one  in  the  monmig  GoiaoL, 
who  had  according  to  hb  custom  retired  eariy  to  rest,  was  agaia 
sent  tor  to  the  Tuileries.  The  king  asked  hb  advice.  "  Wc  are 
DO  longer  the  ministers  of  your  Majesty,"  replied  Guisot;  "  it 
rests  with  otfaeti  to  dedda  on  the  course  to  be  pnrsoed.  But 
one  thing  appeal*  to  be  evident:  this  street  riot  must  be  put 
down;  these  barricades  must  be  taken;  and  for  thb  purpoae 
my  opinien  b  that  Marshal  Bngenud  should  be  invested  with  fall 
power,  and  ordered  to  lake  tbe  necessary  mflitary  mcaiuica,  and 
as  your  Uajeaty  bu  M  lUi  moment  w>  minister,  I  am  ready  to 
draw  up  and  oouateialga  rach  an  order.''  The  marshal,  who 
was  present.  Undertook  tbe  talk,  sagdog,  "  I  have  never  been 
beaten  yet,  and  I  shsU  not  begin  to-monow.  Tbe  barricades 
shall  be  carried  befon  dawn."  AIIct  thb  diqiby  of  caecgy  the 
king  besiuied,  and  Boon  added:  "I  o«^  to -tell  yoa  that  M. 
Thiers  and  hb  friends  arc  ia  the  next  room  forming  a  govera- 
mentr  Upon  thb  Guiaot  rejalaed,  "  Then  it  icais  with  tbem 
todo  what  they  think  fit,"  and  left  the  palace.  Thiers  and 
Barrot  decided  to  withdraw  the  troopn.  The  king  and  Coiau 
next  met  at  Oaremoot.  Thb  was  tbe  most  perihw  coajnnciure 
of  Cuiiot's  life,  but  fortoaately  be  found  a  safe  refuge  in  Paru 
for  some  days  In  the  todgjng  of  a  humble  nuniature  painter 
whom  he  had  befriended,  and  shortly  afteivacds  effected  hb 
escape  acnNi  the  Belgian  fraotler  and  ihnoa  to  London,  wbeie 
he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  Marcb.  Hit  mother  and  daughtna 
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bkd  preceded  iiim,  and  he  wis  speedily  iiutalM  in  ■  atsdest 
habiutton  ia  Pelhaai  Cfdcent,  Bromptos. 

Tbe  MCtttr  of  fii^aad,  Unu^  miny  penoni  dliqipfoved 
«f  tanA  of  Ub  recent  policy,  recrived  tbe  fallen  sutesmui  with 
u  much  distinction  tnd  respect  u  they  had  sliown  eight  yesn 
before  to  the  king's  ambaasador.  Sums  of  money  were  placed 
At  his  disposal,  wUcb  be -declined.  A  professorship  at  Oxford 
qtoken  <tfi  whkh  he  was  uuUe  to  accept,  fie  stayed  in 
EniUitd  about  a  year,  devoting  binself  again  to  history.  He 
published  two  more  volumes  on  tbe  English  revolution,  and  in 
1854  his  Hiiloirt  dt  la  rtpubUque  d'Au^eterrt  <U  Cmnueli 
(a  vtds.,  1854),  then  his  Hiilein  du  fraUelorat  dt  CromKeU  el 
4m  rMUittmtM  its  StuarU  <i  vols.,  tSs6).  He  also  pubh'shed 
an  essay  on  P(el,  and  amid  many  essays  on  religion,  during  the 
ten  years  185S-1S68,  appeared  the  extensive  Utmeirts  pour 
Stnir  A  t'kiitoire  dt  mm  tempi,  in  nine  vohimes.  His  speeches 
were  Induded  in  iMj  In  hb  Histairt  parlemenlaire  dt  ta  Prnnte 
(S  vob.  of  parliamentary  speeches,  1&63). 

Guizot  survived  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  tbe  government 
fae  had  served  twenty-siz  yean.  He  passed  abruptly  from  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  statesmen  in 
Europe  to  the  condition  of  a  philosophical  and  patriotic  spectator 
of  human  affairs.  He  was  aware  that  the  link  between  himself 
and  public  Rfe  was  broken  for  ever;  and  he  never  made  the 
^ghtest  attempt  to  renew  it.  He  was  of  no  party,  a  member 
of  no  political  body;  im  murmur  of  disappointed  ambition,  no 
language  of  asperity,  ever  passed  his  lips;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fever  of  oratorical  debate  and  ministerial  power  had  passed  from 
bim  and  left  him  a  greater  man  than  he  bad  been  before,  in  tbe 
pursuit  of  lettcn,  in  the  convention  of  hit  friends,  and  as  head 
of  the  patriarchal  circle  of  those  he  loved.  The  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  spent  at  his  residence  at  Val  Richer,  an  Augustine 
monastery  near  Lisieux  in  Normandy,  which  had  been  sold  at 
the  timeof  the  first  Revolution.  Hb  I  wo  daughters,  who  married 
two  descendants  of  the  iUnsirions  Dutch  family  of  De  Witt, 
90  congenial  in  faith  and  manners  to  the  Hngnenots  of  France, 
kept  bis  house.  One  of  his  sons^-taw  farmed  the  estate.  And 
here  Guiiot  devoted  hb  later  years  with  nndirainbhed  energy 
to  literary  labour,  which  was  in  fact  hb  chief  means  of  lubsistence. 
Proud,  independent,  simple  and  contented  be  remained  to  the 
last;  ud  these  yean  of  relireinait  were  perh^  tbe  happiest 
and  most  serene  portion  of  bis  life. 

Two  institutions  may  be  said  even  under  the  second  empire 
to  have  retained  their  freedom — the  Institute  of  France  and  the 
FmUBiant  Consistory.  In  both  of  these  Guizot  continued  to  the 
laat  te  take  an  active  part.  He  was  a  member  of  thne  el  tbe  five 
academies  Into  wMch  the  Institute  of  France  b  tfivided.  The 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  owed  Its  restoration 
to  him,  and  be  became  in  1831  one  of  Its  first  associates.  The 
Academy  of  Inscr^Mions  and  Bdles  Letlres  eleaed  him  in  1833 
as  the  successor  to  M-  Dacier;  and  in  1836  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary  dbtinctlon 
«{  the  country.  In  these  learned  bodies  Guixot  continued  for 
oeatly  forty  yean  to  take  a  lively  interest  and  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence.  He  was  tbe  lealous  champion  of  iheir 
independence.  His  voice  had  the  greatest  wei^t  in  the  choice 
of  new  candidates;  the  younger  general  too  of  French  waters 
never  looked  ia  rain  t«  bka  foe  eMOUiafenuat ;  and  his  ctHUtant 
aim  was  to  Diaintain  the  dignitr  •»!  putty  of  tbe  profession 
of  letters. 

Ia  the  comiitoiy  of  the  Protcstut  chnicb  In  Paris  Guixot 
caertjsed  a  sinaar  influence.  Hb  early  education  and  his 
experience  of  life  conspired  to  strengthen  the  convlctioas  of  a 
religious  temperament.  He  remained  through  life  a  firm  believer 
in  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  a  volume  of  Utdilatimt  on  Ikt 
CMtHan  JUittei  was  one  of  hb  latett  works.  "But  though 
be  adhered  Inflexibly  to  tbe  chttrch  of  his  fathers  and  combated 
the  rationalist  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with  destruction,  he  retained  not  a  tinge  of  the  intolerance  or 
asperity  of  tbe  Calvtnistic  creed.  He  respected  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  faith  of  tbe  majority  of  hb  countiynen;  and  the 
wttUngs  «f  tbe  great  Catholic  prelates,  Bonuct  and  BointUone, 


were  ai  familtar  and  as  dear  to  bkn  ks  those  of  hb  own  persuasion, 
and  werecommooly  used  by  fain  in  tbe  dat^  exercises  of  family 
wonMp. 

In  these  Ktemy  pumiits  and  b  the  retirement  of  Val  Rlcker 
years  passed  smoothly  and  rapidly  away;  and  as  his  grand- 
children grew  up  around  bim,  be  bt^an  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  history  of  their  cotmlry.  From  these  lessons  sprang  hb 
last  and  not  hb  least  woA,  ihtBiM^deFrancfrgeoalUimes 
PetUr  enftnts.  for  allboogh  ibb  pubBcatbm  assumed  a  popular 
form,  it  b  not  less  complete  and  profound  than  it  b  simple  and 
attractive.  Tbe  bbtory  came  down  to  rjSQ,  and  was  continued 
to  1870  by  fab  daughter  Madame  Gaisot  de  Witt  from  her 
father's  notes. 

Down  to  the  summer  of  1874  Guimt^  mental  vigaur  and 
activity  were  unimpaired.  Hb  frame,  temperate  in  all  things, 
was  blessed  with  a  Angular  immunhy  from  infirmity  and  disease; 
but  tbe  vital  power  ebbed  away,  and  he  passed  gently  away  on 
the  nth  of  September  1B74,  reciting  now  and  then  a  verse  of 
ComeiUe  or  a  text  of  Scripture. 

BtnLiocaAFHT.— See  his  own  IHmairti  ptur  unit  8  Pkultirt  dt 
monttm^  (8  vcds.,  18118-1861):  ItfArer^  tf.  CaiMf  8  u  faantftd  4 
set  amit  (1884) ;  C.  A.  Saiote-Beuve,  Catueritt  d»  tumdi  (voL  i..  1817) 
and  Nomrata  Lundii  (vols.  t.  and  ix.,  1S6J-1871};  E.  Scherer, 
Eladtt  eritigutt  tur  la  littimtun  emlrmporaiMi  (vol.  W..  1873); 
Mme  de  Witt.  Guitel  dam  ta  famOU  (t88o);  Jules  Simon,  Tkttrt. 
Gwimit  U  RfaMuni  (1883) :  E.  FagueC.  Pctitwtt  tt  mtraiiitti  oh  XIX' 
t^dt  (1891);  G.  Bvdoux,  Guiaot  {1894)  in  the  wriet  of  "  Let 
Grands  Ecnvains  francais  ";  Mauixc  Guuat,  Lii  Anniei  dt  ntraile 
it  M.  Gu'tel  (1901);  and  for  a  long  list  of  books  and  articles  on 
Guizot  in  periodicali  see  H.  P.  Thtenw.  Guidt  WMMtra^WgiM  *  te 
UtUralmre  poMfaist  dt  tSoo  i  iao6  (r.s.  CuiatK,  Paris,  1^).  For  a 
ootice  ol  nil  fint  wife  we  C.  A-  Sainie-Beuve,  Ptriraut  dt /tMwut 
(i88t)<  and  Cb.  de  R^muiat.  C'itimus  tt  UMdet  litlirairei  (vtA.  iL, 
1847).  (H.  R.;  J.  T.  S.*> 

QViARAT  or  Gozekat,  a  region  of  India,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  In  tbe  widest  sense  of  tbe  name  it  includes  the 
whole  of  the  country  where  the  Gujarat!  language  b  spoken, 
i.e.  the  northern  districts  and  sutes  of  the  Presidency  from 
Palanpur  to  Damaun,  with  Kathiawar  and  Cutch.  But  it  b 
more  properiy  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  east  of  tbe  Rann  of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar.  In  thb  sense 
it  has  an  area  of  19,071  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  1901  of 
4.T98.SB4.  It  includes  the  sUtes  dbtributed  among  the  agencies 
«f  Palanpur,  HaU  Kantha,  Rewa  Kantha  and  Cambay,  with 
most  «l  Barpda  and  the  British  (fistricts  of  Atamedabad,  Kaira, 
Panch  Mahals  and  Broach,  less  than  one-fourth  b  Britah 
territory.  The  region  takes  Its  name  from  the  Cujtrs,  a  tribe 
who  passed  into  Incfia  from  tbe  north -west,  establi^eda  kingdom 
in  Rajputana,  and  sfnend  south  In  a.D.  400-fioo.  The  ancient 
Hindu  capital  was  AnhUvada;  the  Mabommedan  dynasty, 
which  ruled  from  ijq6  to  1571,  founded  Ahmedabad,  which  is 
still  the  largest  diy;  but  Gujarat  owed  much  of  its  hntoricii 
importance  to  tbe  seaprnu  of  Broach,  Cambay  and  Swrat, 
Its  fertile  plain,  with  a  regular  rainfall  and  nvmeAius  rivets, 
has  caused  it  to  be  styled  the  "  garden  of  India."  It  suffered, 
however,  severely  from  the  famine  of  1S99-1Q01.  For  an 
account  of  the  hbtory,  geography,  ftc,  of  Gujarat  seethe 
articles  on  tbe  various  states  and  dutricts.  Gujarat  gives  its 
name  to  the  vernacular  of  northern  Bombay,  via.  GiuaratI, 
one  of  the  three  great  languages  of  that  Presidency,  spoken  by 
more  than  9  millions.  It  h^  an  ancient  literature  and  a  peculiar 
chataCler.  As  the  language  of  the  Parsb  it  u  prominent  in  tbe 
Bombay  press;  and  it  is  also  the  commercial  language  of 
Bombay  city,  which  lies  outside  the  territorial  area  of  Gujarat. 

See  J.  Campbell,  fltslory  of  Gujarat  (Bombay.  1I96):  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley,  Tkt  Muhammtdan  Kintdtm  of  C»jval  <I886):  A.  K. 
Forbes.  Am  Uata  (1856). 

OOJilRAn  and  BAJASTHAMI,  the  names  of  two  members 
of  the  western  sub-grosp  of  tbe  Intermediate  Group  of  lt>d»> 
Aryan  languages  (?.».).  The  remaining  member  of  Ibb  sab-group 
b  Panjabi  or  Punjabi  (see  HindostuKi).  In  1901  the  spMfcen 
of  those  now  dealt  with  numbered:  GuJaratI,  *,439.93S>  "d 
Rajasthani,  10,917,711.  The  1  wo  languages  are  clooely  cooaectad 
and  might  almost  be  termed  collects  of  the  same  form  a( 
speech.   Togethertbeyoccuw  an  almost  square  block  afooantry. 
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"  ,  ..n  -J.  >.--      !G  fk.-e:d.' 

„    ».  *k .-  - — »  jfc;,rt-.i< 
.~  M 

.ki*        ?W«  the 

v>  -hAu  rwa  ittf  BMM 

.    —  ^wkf'*'     -Abo-*  iivau  of 

"  ■■  t-skie*:  "Outer 

•  •  ■"-■^ 
_^  aniL  MidUnd, 

^         M»  ?t)UMa.  included 
*  ,    .  -A  .^vm'*'        pnceu  of 
..^       tt^NM  uii  unied  its 
_  ,M  iH:  ^ML«ril  wd  ccDiral 
. .  '  huwuse  which 

■    _    ^  .  It-rM.    To  the  west  it 
".    *  ■rt**^:^*  ***  topped  by  the 
,       'vi  Ac^nMilikte  language 
J  ■j^'MKK  explained,  the 
■»»•  c*  and  te»  infiuence 
^  «  fut,  while  in  eastern 

.        '•a*.  I  'We  miilland  speech, 
.,<..•  of  the  old  outer 

.  w  "      ^1  Rajputana  there 
^  _  .  '\-..ui*iJ  eipansion,  which 
,  ■  .  .V^rji,  where  it  reached 
x    1^  outer  lanftuage  are 
...  iv<'^Ctujaratwaskiiown 
....   t:  MidUnd  iti\'adcrs  was 
deicribe  Gujarat! 
..-y>  A i.ti.tl  tax  explained  in  the 
,  .  .lit  \|ubhramsa  forms  of 
'  >k  'ji'.vr  picdominaled. 
«  .i^iii  djy,  Gujarati  breaks 
.         Indii-Aryan  languages. 

,  vHiih  Marathi,  both  ouicr 
.■1  wi^ht  connexion.    On  ihc 
,  it  has  Rajasthani,  into 

'      .   _v  iK|.viceplibly  that  at  the 
'  ^-••'•'•^  ["alanpur,  the  inhabitants 
"  .  A«  is  a  fonn  of  Gujarati, 

'  _    ^  ihit  it  is  Rajasthani. 
*        i-iJi^ts,  but  there  is  consider- 
^.  .  itnvtent  classes  of  the  com- 
.       Uui^ulmans  (when  the  latter 
.  iJe  the  Gujarat  Muisulmani 
^  ''      _         ticvuliariiics  of  prununcia- 
•.'.•^  *  the  disregard  by  the  latter 
^AiX  and  dental  letters.  The 
....'^ik.c  the  language  in  the  same 
^  ^..^.^ei^acccntuatcdin  nonhcrn 
^ij^iiule  i  lor  J,  c  for  k,  rh  for 
^       4  a«  readily  as  any  cockney. 

.  .w  Muuulmans)  a  lendoncy  to 
^. .  ..*<iiant\  to  substitute  r  lor  d  and 
aud  to  pronounce  the  letter 
'  '  .1  ■  all  ■'    The  Bhils  of  the  hilts 
Oujaraii,  with  special  dialectic 
'       .  .'•jMy  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
^.a,    iWw  Bhil  peculiarities  arc 
ol  Maraihi  idioms  in  Nimar 
Mta-M  a  new  language. 
^  mInis,  each  state  claiming  one 
^  ,,M*uleo(  Jaipur  there  have  been 
a  ilulccts  among  about  i.bflD.ooe 
'  *  ^,k««B,  however,  be  easily  cbssed 
—  4  Mrth-culcch  ft  fouthen,  a 


awl  aa  caH<eBtnl.  Tht  north-easterD  (MCwitl)  ii 
:-a:  ijra  of  Rajasthani  which  ii  merging  into  the  Wettcn 
K^t  of  the  Midland.  It  is  a  mixed  form  of  speech,  and  need 
ac:  driain  us  further.  Similarly,  the  toulhem  (Milvf)  is  much 
suacd  with  the  neighbouring  BundcU  form  of  Western  Uindi. 
The  west  cm  (Hlrwirl)  spoken  In  Marwar  and  iu  neighbourhood , 
aad  the  east-central  (Jaipur!}  spoken  in  Jaipur  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, may  be  taken  as  the  typical  Rajaathani  dialect*,  la  the 
following  paragraphs  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
Gujarati,  Slarwari  and  Jaipuri. 

We  know  more  about  the  ancient  history  of  Gujarati  than  we 
do  about  that  of  any  other  Indo-Aryan  language.  The  one 
native  grammar  of  Apabhtaihia  Prakrit  which  we  possets  in  a 
printed  edition,  was  written  by  Ilfroacandra  (i  ;th  century  a.o  ), 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  north  Gujarat,  and  who  naturally 
described  most  fully  the  particular  vernacular  with  which  he  was 
personally  familiar.  It  was  known  as  the  N'Agara  Apabhramia, 
closely  connected  (as  above  explained)  with  Saurasfol,  and  was 
so  named  alter  the  Nigara  Brahmans  of  the  locality.  These 
men  carried  on  the  tradition  of  learning  inherited  from  HCma- 
candra,  and  we  see  Gujarati  almost  in  the  act  of  taking  birth 
in  a  work  called  the  Uu^k/ltabSdhamatdtlika,  written  by  one 
of  them  only  t«-o  hundred  years  after  bis  death.  Formal 
Gujarati  Uteraiure  is  said  lo  commence  with  the  poet  Narsingb 
M(ia  in  the  t5th  century.  Rajasthani  literature  has  received 
but  small  attention  from  European  or  native  scholars,  and  we 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  far  back  the  language  goes. 

Both  Gujarati  and  Rajasthani  arc  usually  written  in  cucrent 
snipts  rehued  to  the  wcU-known  NAgari  alphabet  (sec  SAKSanii). 
The  form  employed  in  Rajputana  is  known  all  over  northern 
India  as  the  "  MahijanI  "  alphabet,  being  used  by  bankers  or 
Mahdjant,  most  of  whom  are  Marwaris.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
possessing  two  distinct  characters  for  4  and  t-  The  Gujarati 
character  closely  resembles  the  Kaithi  character  of  northern 
India  (see  Bihaki).  The  K3gail  character  it  also  freely  used  in 
Rajputana,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Gujarat,  where  it  is  employed 
by  the  Nigara  Brahmans,  who  claim  that  their  tribe  ha*  given 
the  alphabet  its  name. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  main  features  of  our  two 
languages,  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  leading 
facts  staled  in  the  articles  Indo-Axyan  ImmCIMCES  and 
I'MAKBiT.  The  article  IIinixhtani  aiay  also  be  peniscd  with 
advantage. 

(ALbrrviation*.  Sbr.  -Sanskrit.  Pr.~  Prakrit.  Ap.  —  Apabb- 
raitiia.    G.  'Gujarftti:    R.  -  RitjasthBn[.    H.  -HindBstlni.) 

Votabulary. — The  vocabulary  of  both  Gujarat  and  Raja^thant  is 
very  free  from  tatiama  words.  The  great  niasi  of  both  vocabularies 
is  ladbhaM  (<ec  Indo-Abvan  Lamcitaces).  Rajputana  wa&  Irom 
an  early  period  brought  into  cluK  conuct  with  the  MmuI  court  at 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  L'ven  in  the  Ijth  century  a.D.  ofSckar  documents 
olthc  Rajput  princeH  contained  niany  bnrrowed  tertian  and  Arabic 
Mrdi.  Cuj.irati,  under  the  inSuencc  of  the  Iramed  NiKan  Brab- 
mnns.  has  |x>rliap*  more  UUiawia  words  than  Rijiithani,  but  their 
rmpliiytnt'nt  ift  not  cxoewive.  On  the  other  hand,  Parirei  and 
Mus»ulmanf  employ  Persian  and  Arabic  wordi  nirh  gnat  frwdom; 
while,  owing  to  its  maritime  connexions,  the  language  has  alw 
borrowed  iicca*innal  words  from  other  pant  of  Asia  and  from  Eurape. 
This  is  specially  marked  in  the  strange  dialect  of  the  Kathiawar 
l>oatmcn  who  tra\-cl  all  over  the  world  as  lascarkon  the  great  steam- 
ships.  Thi-ir  lanKuagc  is  a  mixture  of  Hindoscani  and  Gujarati 
with  a  hti erogenous  vocabulary. 

Pkanrliei. — With  a  few  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  below,  the 
sound. tyiicm  ol  the  iko  languages  ii  thu  Mme  as  that  of  Sanskrit, 
and  is  ri'pri'vnicil  in  ihe  mmt  manner  in  the  Roman  character 
(lee  Sasskrii).  The  simplest  mcih'id  for  considering  the  subject 
in  revnrd  to  Gjjarai)  is  to  compare  it  wiih  the  phonelical  lystem  of 
Hinilnftani  ff.c,).  A*  a  rule,  Rajasthani  closely  follows  Gujarati 
and  nerd  not  ire  rcfrnvd  to  except  in  special  cases.  G.  invariably 
>im|i1irir>  a  mnlidl  Pr.  ilouNc  conmnant.  lengihcning  the  preceding 
vijwcl  in  (■flln(len^atio^,  Thu*  Skr.  mrakM^ain,  Ap.  maki^nn. 
H.  makkliiin,  tiui  (>,  miltAati,  butter.  In  H.  this  rule  is  Renerally 
nbwrv(.tl,  but  in  (j.  it  is  universal,  while,  on  the  other  band,  in 
fannlN  the  diiuble  cunwn.int  in  never  limplilied,  bnt  is  retained  as 
in  Ap.  In  G.  (and  sometimes  in  R.)  when  a  is  followed  by  k  it  is 
rh.ingeil  to  e.  a«  in  11.  ikakr,  G.  leker,  a  city.  As  In  other  outer 
lannuagp^  H  at  and  an  are  usually  represented  by  a  shnrt  e  and  hy 
d  (Mundeil  like  ihe  a  in  "  all  ")  respectively,  Thus  H.  tetfU.  u. 
hnki.  ^eaii-il.  II.  rualU.  C.  rAtU  (written  tHkf),  fourth.  In  R. 
tilts  e  is  often  (urUicr  weakened  t«<  the  suundof  aia"  iian,"  a  change 
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wMch  is  tite  fmnion  in  Bengali.  Many  words  which  hive  t  in  H. 
have  «  in  C.  <nd  R..  thus,  If.  likht,  C.  (oAJU,  he  wrim;  H.  din. 
C.  and  R.  4aii,  a  day.  Similarly  we  have  a  lor  a,  a*  In  H.  fun,  G.,  R. 
laatl,  you.  In  colloquial  G.  A  often  became*  d.  and  t  become* <;  Ihu*. 
MsI  for  ^^l.  water;  mirit  for  m8rb,  I  ihall  (trib.  A*  in  most 
liMO-Afyan  vcniaculanan  aafrer  an  accented  (yUable  i*  very  lightly 
pnnoiinced,  and  b  here  reptcwntcd  by  a  tmall  *  above  the  line. 

The  Vcdic  cerebcal  jand  the  cerebral  i*  are  very  common  ai  medial 
letten  ia  both  C.  and  R.  (both  being  unknown  to  literary  H j. 
The  rok  i*.  as  diewfaen  In  weatem  and  (outbem  iniermedlate 
and  outer  laagiiaie*,  that  when  n  and  I  repicMnt 
a  double  tff  (or  ««}  or  a  double  Sin  Pr.  they  are  dental, 
but  when  ibey  represent  sinicle  medial  letters  they  are 
cercbriliicd.    Thiu  Ap,  ievpaB,  G.  fSnll,  gold;  Ap. 


other  modcra,  lado-Aiyaa  vemaculan,  and  the  added  '  i*  a  turther 
plural  lermioaiion  Fmakinf  ■  double  plural,  euctly  at  it  doc*  in  the 
Ardhamfsadh!  Prakrit  putld-6,  lona)  which  it  ofteii  dropped.  The 
nasaliatioo  of  the  atrnu  neuter  pturaU  ia  inherited  from  Ap.,  ia 
which  the  neuter  notn.  plural  of  such  noun*  ended  in  -ca  la  R. 
the  nominative  plural  of  masculine  noun*  ii  the  laroe  in  form  a*  (he 
oblique  case  liaBular.and  the  oblique  plural  end*  in  i.  The  feminine 
has  f  both  in  the  nomlRative  and  in  the  oblique  plural.  These  are 
all  explained  in  the  article  Hindostani.  We  thus  get  the  following 
paraaif  nia  of  the  dedeosion  of  nount. 


SkafiaS,  G.  tAopB,  dense;  Ap.  catiai.  C.  cdA^he  goes; 
ip.  taiai,  G.  coil,  he 


moves.  In  nonbeni  G.  and  in 
Bome  caste  dialects  dental  and  cerebral  letters  are 
absolutely  interchaneeable,  ai  in  or  iaU40,  a 

day;  IA  or  til,  thou;  ildU  or  dUfkS,  given.  In  G.  and  R. 
media]  4  fs  pronounced  as  a  rough  cerebral  r,  and  Is 
thca  so  transcribed.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Marwari 
alphabet  diere  are  actually  distinct  letter*  for  thene  two 
KNinds.  In  colloquial  C.  e  and  ek  are  pronounced  i, 
especially  in  the  north,  as  in  pSs  for  pic,  hve;  pviyS 
for  pnekyB,  he  asked.  Similarly,  in  the  north, /  and  Jk 
become  e,  as  in  td4  for  jkd^,  a  tree.  In  some  localities 
(as  in  Maraihi)  we  have  ft  and  dt  for  these  sound*,  as 
in  Tiatilar  (name  of  a  tract  of  country}  for  Carttar.  On 
the  other  hand,  k,  kk  and  g.  especially  when  preceded  or 
followed  by  B.  e  or  y,  become  in  the  north  e,  ck  and  j 
rancctivcly:  thus,  ik*T6  for  dilfrS,  a  son;  ckitar  for 
kkaar,  a  field :  Ujyt  for  Uty6.  begun.  A  simibr  change 
■a  found  in  dialectic  Marathi,  and  is.  or  coune,  one  of 
the  coniRion^cca  of  the  philology  of  the  Romance 
hiifaans.  The  sibilants  s  and  i  are  colloquially  pro- 
MMneea  A  fu  in  icwrral  outer  bnguise*) ,  especially  in  the 
north.  Thusdri  for4U,  a  country  forifi,  what ;  ham'- 
fiiji  for  iam*jdsyi,  he  explained.  An  orieinal  upirate  ' 
a,  however,  oftrn  dropiW,  as  in  'iJ  for  M,' 1:''M'fb^" 
idlhi,  OD  [he  hjnd.  Standard  G.  is  at  the  saro*  riin^^ 
fond  o^  pronouncing  an  h  where  it  is  not  wriitcn,  as  in 
»mi,  »T,  ptonounctti  akmi.  In  other  rt.spri:[s  both  G. 
and  R.  closely  agree  in  their  phonclical  syiiem^  with 
Ote  AlKibhraiiiia  form  of  Saura^ni  Prjhrii  from  u'hjch 
the  Midland  language  is  di'rivcd. 

OatUnnoH. — Gujarati  aprm  with  Maraihi  {an  outer 
laiwuage}  as  against  f^lindustaiii  in  rt'tjininK  tbe 
#cnlcc  gender  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit.  iMortovti, 
fte  Bieatef  fender  is  often  employed  to  inditite  living 
bcfaigs  oif  Wnich  (he  sex  h  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of 
dt(*rfl,  a  child,  compared  u  itb  dih'ro,  a  son.  and  i^ii°ri,  a  daughter. 
In  R.  there  are  only  sporadic  instances  of  the  neuter,  which  grow 
Bonand  more  rare  ai  we  approach  the  Midlaqd.  Nount  in  both  G. 
iod  R.  may  be  weak  or  strong  as  is  fuHy  explkined  In  the  artirlo 
HWBOWAiti.  We  have  there  seen  that  thMlMiar4tew«(  masculine 
•  m  Western  Hindi  generally  ends  {•iM;[tk|-iC9(l)Hi(ds  l>ke 

c,  luiiiw  Tvesivi  R  nfiKit,  n>r  tneiy  mscuiine 
aUMMilWMMadUfli  Feminine  strong  forms  endlti  laStlMBwheve, 
NMtpr.  Wna(jfam»  end  in  n,  derived  as  foUowSE  Sbk 

yfMMeAtt]  ^vpof,  G.  tAsd,  gold.  As  an  example  ^f  the. three 
IKPWW  oTtbe  Same  word  we  may  take  G.  ckdk'rB  (rhasc,),  a  boy; 
EUrH  ffeill.^,  a  eirl;  tktlfri  (neat.),  a  child.  f.ong  forms  cortc- 
^MMtfff  lOkhe  Extern  Hind!  clWir*«d.  a  horse,  are  nor  much  used, 
HliM' Dot  infrequently  meet  another  long  form  made  by  suffixing 
WiBhijMijllj)  JliiljMialiMii  4BoT  {B  (fern.  41  or  ri;  G.  neut.  «/u  or  ru) 
wu3pi%  duimy  descended  from  the  Ap.  pleonastic  tcrmioaiiun 
fai,  (toi.-^S.  We  come  atmss  this  most  often  in  R.,  where  ii  is  u^d 
contemptuously,  as  In  r*rtik^,  m  Turk. 

In  the  article  Hi^DOSTANI  ilit*hown.that  all  the  oblique  catcs  of 
cacb  number  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  became  melted  down  in  the 
Biodem  languages  into  one  general  obliiiue  case,  which,  in  the  Mid- 
land, is  derived  in  the  singular  from  the  Ap.  termination -Aior-fcl. and 
thai  even  this  has  survived  only  in  the  ease  of  strong  maiculinc 
ni)i;n< :  thii"..  fkord,  ohi.  gkdre.  In  G.  anil  K,  this  same  te rmin.Ttinn 
ha=  ^i-'/  Mjrvivefl,  l>ut  for  all  nouns  as  the  e.ise  9.ign  of  (he  .igcnl  and 
hKative  cases.  The  general  oblique  case  is  the  same  as  the  nomina- 
tive, except  in  the  case  of  strong  masculine  and  neuter  nouos  in  i 
and  ■  respecttvaty,  whece  ie  ends  in  d,  not  I.  This  d'terminatioa  ■ 
dMncteMttrttf  tha  ouwr  band  .of  lanmaow,  aad  isMtc  of  tbfeMiF- 

^Smt^mninaiion  -Ma.  Thus,  C  rUWtf,  a  son:  <iM<ri,  a 
chad:oU.  sing.  ekit*ra. 

In  C,  the  nrnninative  and  oblique  pluisl  for  all  nouns  are  foitned 
by  addtag  4  to  the  f»blique  form  lingular  but  in  the  neuter  strung 
nm  liba  oUiquB  singnlar  it  nasaliwd.  The  real  plural  is  the  same 
litamas  t)w«taiiqaeBin|ular  in  ihenwof  ma«ciiUneB.  and  as  m 
^wiyfrt  rtUqiH  swgohr  in  tbc  caae  of  aeutcr  sumg  lonu,  as  ia 


Strong  Noun  Masc. — 
"  A  Jurtt."    Sing.  Nom. 

Obi. 
Ag.-Loc. 
Plur.  Nom. 
OU. 
Ag.-L«c. 
Strong  Noun  Neui.— 
"  CM."        Sing.  Nom. 

Obi. 
Ag.-Loe. 
Plur.  Nom. 
Obi. 
Ag.-Lac. 
Strong  Noun  Fern. — 
"  A  mart."     Sing.  Nom. 

Obi. 
Ag.-Loc. 
Plur.  Nom. 
Obi. 
Aa.-Loc. 

Weak  Noun  Masc.  or  Neut. — 
"A  koKM."    Sing.  Nom, 
Obi. 
Ag.-Loc. 

'    ,    ,t  .  Plur.  Nam. 

Obi. 
Ag.-Lac. 
Weak  N«uB  Fern.— 
"  A  word."    Sing.  Nom. 

'  Ag^Loc. 
Plur.  Nam. 
Obi. 
Ag.-Lac. 


Apabhraihia. 

Gujarati. 

RajasthanL 

thddaS 

ikdifaaka 

£kd4oaki 

tki4aA 

ikidaaki 

tk»aaU 

tUdi 
tUifi-d 

tkiiH 
gkddi 

gkddA 

tua 

gW#l 

MttHSfl 

sof^ha 
sopfaakt 

(oiifiadid 
Mfltaail 

mAmI  aMmJU 
JfflVi  MwmOm 

sSmi-d 
tdmi^-d 

tkS4£d 

tiddiaki 

tkidiot 

tkidii-i 

lUdiaku 

tkaiiakX 

lUdt-d 
gkadi-e 
gkiifi-f-i 

thfdi 

tUdi 

tkddyl 
Ikt/yi 

tkedyS 

ikaru  fneut.) 
ikaraka 
^laraki 
gharaf 
iknrdha 
£harakx 

(har 
rkar 
fkmrl 

tkar-i 
tkar-*4 

tkar 

thar  , 

{Mrai 

tkar 

tkari 

thari 

veM 

tailaki 

PBHar 

taM^t 

waaaku 

aauaiK 

wdi 

wU 

jaAa 

wM 

WM 

hdt 
Ut 
**, 

The  ttcneral  oblique  case  can  be  employed  for  any  caseeacept  the 
nominative,  but.  in  order  to  define  the  meaning,  it  b  mstomwy  IS 
add  postpositions  as  in  Hindostani.    These  are : 


Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative. 

Gujarati  . 

si 

M 

mi 

Ra>BSlhani 

rO,  kS 

nai,  rai,  kai 

iS 

mat 

-  Tin  suflix  ■  ■  .  i:rnitive  is  believed  to  be  a  coacractiad  of 
tafiA,  wbich  J'  i  iui.l  III  old  Gujarati  poetry,  and  which,  under  ite 
form  tanas  in  Sanskrit  and  (onaii  in  Apabbraihia,  mean  "  belORgite 
Co."  It  IS  an  adjective,  and  agreeain  sender,  number  and  case  with 
the  thing  possessed.  Thus,  tS^nt  aak^ri,  the  king's  son;  rifd-M 
dilfri.  the  king's  dauehter;  rdfi-ai  ikar,  the  Idng's  house;  rdjS-mtt 
dik'ri-ne,  to  the  king  s  son  led  is  in  the  oblique  case  masculine  to 
agree  uiih  dik'rS);  rajd-ni  pUut,  in  the  king's  house.  The  rt  and 
kd  of  K,  are  similarly  created,  but,  of  course,  have  no  neuter.  The 
dative  pu^tiKnitiuiis  are  simply  locatives  of  the  genitive  ones,  ai  in 
all  modern  lndr>-,Ar>Mn  languages  (see  HtNDUSTANi),  TU,  the  posC- 
position  of  the  (.'■.  ablative,  is  connected  with  tkijau.  to  be,  one  of  the 
verbs  sub>taniiye  in  that  hneiiage.  The  ablaiive  duffti  is  made  in 
this  vr.\y  in  miinv  modern  I  nOo-Aryan  language*  (<.f  Bengali. 
It  means  literally  "  having  been  "  and  is  to  be  ultimately  n;fertcd 
to  til.'  Sanskrit  root,  ilka,  stand.  The  derivation  of  the  other 
[iO'.t|i-)^ilions  IS  di  j  iisstd  in  the  artii.le  HlNmiMAM. 
Strong  adjectives  agree  with  the  rtouns  they  qtialify  in  gender, 

'     '  '  atmrMtaosMit'" 


flUMbae  adi  «m».  as  in  the  cxamplaa  afcthfc 
adiectivea  aie  immutable. 

PionouDS  «loaely  agree  with  those  (Mind  in  Hindostini 


ubie  OB  following  page  m  giva  tbt  fini  t«o  penooal  pnwimat, 
■od  the  dMiKMMratn*  peoMun  "  this." 

Simihriy  are  formed  the  ramaiRing  pnMouns,  vis.  G.  <,  R.  <,  h«i 
that;  G,  tf.  R.  *d  (obL  sing,  fl),  that;  G.  ii.  R.  i».  who:  G.  U* 
(obi.  t<M>.  U,  or  M).  R.  *«5  (oU.  *a|i),  who?:  G.  la,  R.  *a,  what  ?; 
C.,R.  M.  anyone,  someone,  M  anything,  something.  G.  baa  two 
other  demoostratiYes,  fVt  and  «yd.  both  meanimi^  "  ^hKU*  ''C>^ 
derivation  of  ^eae  in&  (A  UbakVam  &BWM4^A>MK-*aei  *bM^ 

lemh.  Tbe  Mil  Ktt«|ta««*  "»^«*^ 
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GUJARATI  ANO  RAJASTHANI 


unn  ln>2i 

'  - 

Riiutbani. 

1 

Nom. 

hi,  mM,  tmA 

OU. 

BUlf 

mo,  9tka,  hnI 

UT 

titiiAitrjii 

Nam 

amMI 

mU  ' 

OU. 

1HOO 

Nam. 

UkM 

AC 

OfaL 

THV 

Uri 

Xom. 

tami 

lU,  laMl 

Obi. 

lam-t 

lamdri 

M-rS,  tki-kd 

I  HIS  HC 

Nom. 

1 

yi 

ON 

t 

1 

THEtE.lHEY  N\>m. 

l-i 

ON 

tm 

R^^nv  rr-wun  j»C.4>*9f.  R.'^-  It  ii  senerally  employed  as  ■ 
I         ^-i  ih«  Aral  pcnoiul  pronoun  including  the  p«non  addnawd ; 

O.  «t^-  (iKludinc  you),  but  amI,  we  (ududioB  you). 
In      fv^.  oM.  ^iJ,  i*  uicd  to  mean  "  mM." 

C.-vb{.:.'i,-«  —The  old  pKwnt  hai  lurvivcd  at  in  HindoMam  and 
«t!^T  Irdvin  UnsiugM.  Taking  the  baie^oU  or  coJ.  so,m  our  model, 
«i;  lu%«. 


Apdbhramia. 

Gu)arali. 

RajaMhani. 

coilai 

(din 

a     ,  - 

cOU 

1  Hur 

i 

<aZJat 

eSU 

1     .  . 

tUBi 

> 

taliahK 

(dU 

1.. 

3 

cojai 

The  derivAtiun  uf  the  G.  ■  plural  i«  unknown.  That  of  the  other 
C.  and  K.  f<,>rm«  U  manifnt.  The  imperative  doKly  follow*  thii, 
but  a»  uiual  bai  nu  trrminaiion  in  the  second  pemn  ainnihr. 

In  R.  the  future  may  be  formed  by  adding  (cf.  Hiodoitani  rd), 
is.  or  Id  to  the  old  pmeni.  Thu*.  eifa-i^  eat^  "  flUt  1  (hall 

E>.  The  (<>  and  lo  aerre  in  geadcr  and  number  with  the  aubject, 
ui  U  i»  immutatile.  The  trnninatian  with  f  it  alw  found  in  Bho|puri 
(MX-  BiiiARi^.  in  Mar.ithi  and  ia  NepaK.  For  af  lee  HiNDOSTAiii. 
Another  form  of  the  future  has  J  or  A  lor  it*  chamcreriuic  Icttiv. 
and  M  the  only  one  emnloytd  In  G.  Thui.  Ap.  rolftfaS  or  fUSkaa, 
Ci  lilj.  R.  Ojiputi' ««f^'  The  other  peraonal 
tertninaiioM  differ  eoiuidembly  from  thaw  of  the  old  pmeni,  and 
ct.>«rlv  follow  Ap.  Thm,  Ap.  3  nng.  calltstt  or  coffiAt,  C.  Cdl*M, 
Uirwan  iSf'U.  . .  ,  .  . 
TV  ^Kiplea  and  mfinitive  are  a*  fonowi : 


Apabbraihia. 

Gujarali. 

Rajasthani. 

yvf*.  Part.  .\ctiv» .  . 

Part  I'awiw 
«■■ .       I'ait  I'awi'.-e 
■  1       w    .  . 

eallantaM 

caUiacrau 

ca!ya 
cil-vd 

Mi'ld 

cafbs 
tafbi 

'•■      the  infinitive  »  unply  the  neuter  of  the  future  pMwve 
naiticiplo  are  employed  to  form  finite  tcnaea: 
3:  U  .^'•tf  I  uaed  to  ko:  ha  tilyt.  I  went.   If  the  verb  ia 
H«Hii>OMT*Nl>thcpaiBivcmeaniiigoftbcpartpftrticipIe 
jniM.  The  (tibieo  w  put  mto  the  ca>e  of  tV  agent,  and 
_  ^_.,^„j|^M«(Feewitbtbeob)ect,or,ifthereunoob|ect, 
^ti^mt  .«MHWlly  in      neuter  (in  G.)  or  in  the  maxuline 
,          t  H.M>;»uah    the  object  i«  exprcMed  in  the  dative,  the 
1-*  •       «ior*«ed  impersonally,  in  the  masculine:  thua 
_  uM-^  wtf*  lauic.,  not  MdH,  ([em  ],  by-the-king,  with 
II-  it-umpersonaD-wat-killed.  ue.  the  king  killed 
_               jfjj-      v;  and  ft-,  even  if  the  object  it  in  the  dative, 
^  iik^-  w  uNM  with  it:  thu*.  G.  rd/dJ  vd|ta«-«l  mOri. 
.  -  w.-«.    .-tViSmwe-to-the-ticrcsi.  ahe-wavkilled.  Other 
■  ^  ths  MMive  con«n)Ction  are  mi  kakyn,  by 
 ^~  ,  ;       M  by  him  a  letter  wu  writun> 

'    '     "  3«a«tl.  i  *•  »**  P***'*'  bcr  days  in  the  wiMcr- 

-  cDO^deicd.  The  idinm  of  R.  m  enctly 

•        ^  r*.-t«<  that  the  maxuline  mutt  be  uacd 

"  -kta,  *4iei  *><drT0-    The  future  p»*»ivc 

_   ■,.  M«  the  fame  wey,  but  (aa  in  Latin)  the 

■"■      "rT%--^tMi!t  Thu».«Wd<Jr*«*^.>«»W 
■  — that  book.  bulalwtfBl  (agent 

~    *  _  M  •W  Kmnew  ii  to  be  done. 

'     -"^r^_i  a«*v-Tlt  >•  *"  ifl^X-  "•"ch.ii  one  of  the 

'^m'-JITm^m  ft»li»n(«dbythe*ddiiu>no*the 


Prahrit  pleonaatic  HfliK  -OUt  which  w»  not  wed  by  the  Prakrit 
of  tha  Midland,  but  watcommoocUewhere.  Compare,  for  inttance. 
the  Ardhamlcadhi  paat  participle  poaiive  if-illia-,  brought. 

The  usual  verbs  substantive  are  as 
I  am.  which  are  conju^ted  regularly  as  old  presents,  and  G-  kaU, 
R.  Ao  or  (JU,  was,  whtch  is  a  paat  participle,  like  the  Hindosiani 
(f.T.)  M.  Hi,  kku  aod  Ad  are  cxplainca  in  the  article  on  that 
language.  ChU  it  for  Skr.  tcchsmi,  Ap.  attkai.  The  use  of  this  base 
ii  one  of  the  outer  band  Mirvtvali.    Even  in  Prakrit,  it  is  not  found 

iMfarastbepieaent  writer  iiawarc)  in  the  Saur^scnl  of  the  Midl.md. 
Jsing  these  at  auxiliariet  the  finiie  viib  m.ikc>  a  uhok-  '.-.-in  s  o( 
peripnrattic  teiuca.  A  preteat  defmiTo  ib  l^nmcJ  hy  <:o:ijii,:ji>ri^  lUa 
old  present  tense  (not  tfie  present  participli^)  with  ihc  prusiiit  lonje 
of  the  verb  substantive.  Thus,  G.  cOlu  ihu,  1  am  guinK-  A  »mitdr 
idiom  ii  found  in  some  Western  Hindi  dialects,  but  Hinllo^Mni  em- 
ploys I  hp  present  p.irticiple:  thus,  caUd  ku.  In  G.  and  R.,  hou'cvcr, 
thi'  impcrlect  is  formed  with  the  present  participle  as  in  H.  Thui, 
G.  ha  e<il'li>  halo,  I  was  going.  So,  as  in  H,,  wc  have  a  perfect 
ku  caiyi  (or  cdlild)  ckB,  I  nave  gone,  and  a  pluperfect  Au  eVyS  (or 
cfiUiii  k«ii,t  htdtaaa.  The  R.  periphrastic  tenses  are  made  on  the 
same  principles.  WithtbegenitiveolthaC.futuFcpaLstiveparticipIc^ 
raJ*fid<«d,  we  have  a  fciBd  of  gerundive,  as- In  M  fd^vdaJ  chO,  t  M) 
to  be  gone,  lam  about  toso;  M  cdfHdtid  ^olS.  I  was  about  to  |dt 
The  time  seties  of  derivative  verbs  occurs  In  G.  aAd  R-  at  ia'K 
Thus,  we  have  a  potenti&I  passive  (a  simple  passive  G.)  fomiM  vf 
adding  d  to  the  base,  as  in  G-  Uikk'va,  to  write.  lakkUvB.  to  be  written; 
and  a  causal  by  adding  dv  or  d^,  as  in  laihdt^vB,  to  cause  to  write: 
-bes^B,  to  tit,  beii4**B,  to  teat.  A  new  passive  may  be  formed  in 
G.  from  the  cauul,  as  in  tap^,  to  be  hot;  tap&^ta,  to  cause  to  be 
hot :  to  heat ;  lapStOtH,  to  be  heated. 

Several  verbs  have  irregular  past  participles.  These  must  be 
learnt  from  the  grammar*.  So  also  the  numerous  compOUfKl  verbs, 
such  as  (G.)  cdA  SaktU,  to  be  able  to  go;  rdA  euk^B,  to  have  com- 
pleted going ;  cdfyd  iM*ta,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going,  and  so  on. 

Very  little  is  known  about  tbc  tilenture  of  Rajputana,  except 
that  it  is  of  large  extent.  It  includes  anumber  of  bardic  ehronicla 
of  which  only  one  has  been  partially  edited,  but  the 
contents  of  which  have  been  described  by  Tod  in  his 
admired  Rajasfhan.  It  also  includes  a  considerable  religious 
literature,  but  (he  whole  mass  of  thiiisstilt  in  MS.  From  those 
specimens  which  the  present  vriier  has  examtaed,  it  would 
ai^ar  that  most  of  the  authors  wrote  in  Braj  Bhasha,  the 
Hindu  literary  dialect  of  Hindostani  (f.v.)  In  Marwar  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fart  that  the  literature  falls  into  two  branches, 
one  called  Pingal  and  couched  in  Braj  Bhasha,  and  the  other 
called  pinftU  and  couched  in  Rajaubant.  Tbe  roost  admired 
work  in  Pingal  is  the  RaikunOlk  Ripak  written  by  lilansl'Rim 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ipih  century.  It  is  nominally  a  treatist 
on  prosody,  but,  like  many  otlier  works  of  the  same  kind,  it 
contrives  to  pay  a  double  debt,  for  the  examples  of  the  metres 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  epic  poem  celebniinfl  the 
deeds  of  the  hero  Rtma. 

The  earliest  writer  of  importance  in  Gtt^ratl,  and  Its  most 
admired  poet,  was  Narsingb  MStI,  wbo  lived  in  the  ijth 
century  a.o.  Before  hin  iherewerewriierson  Sanskrit  grammar, 
rhetitfic  and  the  like,  who  employed  an  old  form  of  Gujarat! 
for  their  explanations.  NarsEngh  does  not  appear  to  have 
written  any  considerable  work,  his  reputation  depending  on  his 
short  songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  much  felicity  of  diction. 
He  had  several  successors,  all  admittedly  his  inferiors.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Rfwl  Sankar,  the  translator 
of  the  Uahdbkdrata  (see  Samxut:  Literalurt).  A  more 
important  side  of  Gujarali  Ulctature  is  iu  bardic  chronicles, 
the  contents  of  «4ilcta  have  been  utilized  by  Forbes  In  his  Jtdi 
ifdU.  Modern  Gujaratj  literature  mostly  consistsof  tratulations 
or  imitaticms  of  English  works. 

AuTHOxirias. — Volume  ix.  of  the  LinfuiHU  Sumy  «f  India 
contains  a  f uH  and  coouJcte  account  of  Ciuarati  and  fUjatthani, 
inclntliiV  their  various  dialectic  forms. 

For  RajasthaiH,  see  S  H.  KeHon,  Cpbmhp  ef  Ihr  Himii  tanguait 
(snd  ed..  London,  1B93).  In  this  are  described  several  dialects  of 
Rajatthani.  See  also  Rtm  Karg  Sarml,  iUrwdti  VyAkara^a 
(Jodhpur,  1901)  (a  Marwari  grammar  written  in  that  lanEuage). 
and  G.  Macaliner,  .^tMMi  ej  Iki  DtaUtlM  ipaktm  in  Ikt  Suu  if 
Jaipur  (contains  specimens,  vocabularies  aod  grammars)  (Allahabai^ 
1898). 

For  Gujarali.  there  are  numerou*  grammars,  amongst  which  «• 
may  note  W.  St  C.  Tisdall,  Simpt^td  Grammar  of  Ikt  Gmjarali 
Lan[matt  (London.  1891)  and  (the  mort  complete)  G.  P.  Taylai; 
Tkt  Siudtntt  Gujarali  Grammar  (and  cd.,  Bombay.  1908).  As  for 
dictionaries,  tba  moat  autharitatlv*  ia  the  Nthad-Uf  qt  flai—JI 
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Sulaf  (BliliMfif  and  Syiat,  1875),  te  Gnjarati  throuflhaut.  For 
EagU  mdtn  «t  mmy  mcntioa  aMhpuril  Edalp'i  (and  ecL. 
Banbmy,  l£M},  the  lainduaicui  to  whicfe  ooauim  an  account  of 
Giiianii  btcfatun  by  J.  Oukow.  Bdnic's  (Ahmcdabad,  1895).  vxl 
Karbturi'*  (AhoMdabad.  i«99).  (C.  A. Xk.) 

GVJIUUnrALA.  a  (own  and  district  of  British  India,  in  tbc 
Lahore  division  of  tfae  Punjab.  The  town  ia  ^tuatcd  40  m.  N. 
ot  Lahore  by  nil  It  is  of  nMidero  growth,  and  owes  its  ioiport- 
ance  to  the  father  and  granilfather  of  Mahanja  Ranjit  Singh, 
whose  capital  It  formed  during  the  early  period  of  the  Sikh 
power.  Pop.  (1901)  39,214.  There  arc  manufartures  of  brass- 
ware,  jewellery,  and  silk  and  cotton  scarves. 

The  DisraiCT  comprises  an  area  of  jiq8  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  7Sl^79T>  showing  an  increase  of  39%  ia  the 
decade.  .The  district  b  divided  between  a  low  alluvial  tract 
along  the  rivers  Chenab  and  Tiegh  and  the  upland  between  them, 
which  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  Rechna  Doab,  inier- 
mediate  between  the  fertile  submontane  plains  of  Sialkot  and 
the  desert  expanses  of  Jhang.  Pan  of  the  upland  tract  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  Chenab  canaL  llie  country 
ia  very  bare  of  trees,  and  the  scenery  throughout  is  lame  and  in 
the  central  plateau  becomes  monotonous.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  district  once  contained  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  at  an  epoch 
when  Lahore  had  not  begun  to  exist.  We  kam  from  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  pilgrim,  Hsuan  Tsang,  that  about  the  year  630  he 
visited  a  town  known  as  Tse-kia  (or  Taki],  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  country  ot  the  five  rivers.  A  mound  near  the  modem 
vUlage  of  Asarur  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ca{ritaL  Until  the  Mahommedan  invasions  little  is  known  of 
Cujranwala,  except  that  Taki  had  fallen  into  oblivion  and  Lahore 
had  become  the  chief  city.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  the  district 
Oouriahed  'or  a  time;  but  a  mysterious  depopulation  fell  upon 
the  tract,  and  the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  On  the  rise  of  Sikh  power,  the  waste  plains 
of  Cujranwala  were  seized  by  various  military  adventurers. 
Cbarat  Singh  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Cujranwala,  and 
here  his  grandson  the  great  Maharaja  Ranjit  Sinj;h  was  born. 
The  Sikh  rule,  which  was  elsewhere  so  disastrous,  appears  to 
have  been  an  unmitigated  benefil  to  this  district.  Ranjit  Singh 
settled  large  colonies  in  the  various  villages,  and  encouraged 
cultivation  throughout  the  depopulated  plain.  In  1847  the 
district  came  under  British  influence  in  connexion  with  the 
regeocy  at  Lahore;  and  in  1849  it  was  included  in  the  territory 
umeztd  after  the  second  Sikh  war.  A  brge  export  trade  is 
camed  on  In  cotton,  wheat  and  other  grains,  flic  district  is 
served  by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  North-Wesiern 
rabway. 

GDJRAT.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Rawal- 
pindi division  of  the  Punjab,  lying  on  the  south-western  border 
of  Kashmir.  The  town  stands  about  5  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Chenab,  70  m.  N.  of  Lahore  by  rait.  Pop.  (1901) 
J9,4ta  It  is  built  upon  an  ancient  site,  formerly  occupied, 
according  to  tradition,  by  two  successive  dties,  the  second  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  1303,  the  year  of 
a  Mongol  invasion.  More  than  »oyean  later  eitlKr  Sher  Shah 
or  Akbai  founded  the  existing  town.  Though  slamUng  in  the 
midst  of  a  Jat  neighbourhood,  the  fort  was  first  garrisoned  by 
Cujars,  and  took  the  name  of  Cujrat.  Akbar's  fort,  largely 
improved  by  Gujar  Singh,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  neighbouring  shrine  of  the  saint  Shah  Daula  serves 
as  a  kind  of  native  asylum  for  lunatio.  The  town  has  manu- 
faciurei  of  furniture,  inlaid  work  ia  t/id  and  iron,  brast-ware, 
boots,  cotton  goods  and  shawls. 

Tbe  Disiaici  o?  Guikat  comprises  a  narrow  wedge  of  sub- 
Himalayan  pbin  country,  possessing  few  natural  advantages. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Chenab  on  the  south  the  general  level 
nsei  tafiidly  towards  the  interior,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface,  assumes  a  dreary 
and  desert  aspect.  A  range  of  low  hills,  known  as  the  Pabbi, 
travenes  the  northern  angle  of  Gujrat.  They  are  composed 
of  a  friable  Tertiary  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  destitute  of 
vcsctation,  and  fHcscniing  a  mere  barren  chaos  of  naked  rock, 
deq^  Kond  wiib  piccipilous  ibvims.  lamedfate^  below  the 


Pabbi  stretches  a  Ugh  plateau,  terminating  abruptly  in  ■  pre- 
dpitous  bluff  some  »o  ft  in  he^.  At  the  foot  <rf  this  (dateaa 
is  a  plain,  which  forms  the  actual  valfey  of  the  Chniab  and 
partidpates  in  the  irrigation  from  the  river  bed. 

Numerous  relics  of  antiquity  stud  the  surface  of  the  district 
Mounds  of  andent  construction  yield  eady  coins,  and  bricks  are 
found  whose  size  and  type  prove  tbem  to  belong  to  the  pre- 
historic period.  A  mound  nam  occupied  by  the  village  of  Mogn 
or  Mong  baa  been  identified  is  the  site  of  Nicaea,  the  dty  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  fidd  of  his  victory  over  Porta. 
The  Delhi  empire  established  Its  authority  in  thb  district  nnder 
Bahlol  Lodi  <i45t-r489).  A  century  later  It  was  visited  by 
Akbar,  who  founded  Cujrat  as  the  seat  of  |ovenunent.  During 
the  decay  of  the  Mogul  power,  the  Cbakkars  ol  RawalpiinB 
overran  this  portion  of  the  Punjab  and  esUblished  themselves  in 
Gujrat  about  i74t.  Meanwtiile  the  Sikh  power  had  been  assert- 
ing itself  in  the  eastern  Punjab,  and  In  1765  the  Ghakkar  chief 
was  defeated  by  Sirdu  Gv^  Singh,  dttef  of  the  Bhangi  ooa- 
federacy.  On  his  death,  his  son  succeeded  him.  but  after  ■ 
few  months'  warfare,  in  1798,  he  submitted  himself  as  vusal 
to  the  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  In  1846  Gujrat  first  came  under 
the  supervision  of  British  officials.  Two  yean  Uter  the  district 
became  the  theatre  for  the  ImporUnt  engagementi  which  decided 
the  event  of  the  second  Sfkb  war.  After  several  bloody  batthl 
in  which  the  British  were  unsuccessful,  the  Sikh  power  was 
irretrievably  broken  at  the  engagement  which  took  place  at 
Gujrat  on  the  iirul  of  February  1849.  Tlw  Pun^b  then  pcsseil 
by  annexation  under  British  rule. 

The  district  comprises  an  area  of  3051  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  750,548,  showing  a  decrease  of  t%,  compared 
with  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  previous  decade.  The  district 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  <Ai.  wOol, 
cotton  and  bides.  The  main  line  and  the  Sind-Sagar  branch 
of  the  North-Westem  railway  traverse  it, 

OULA,  a  Babyh>nian  goddess,  the  consort  of  Ninib.  She  It 
identical  with  another  goddess,  known  as  Bau,  though  It  would 
seem  that  the  two  were  originally  independent.  The  name  Baa 
is  more  common  in  the  oldest  period  and  ^ves  way  Is  the  post* 
Khammurabic  age  to  Cula.  Sinceit  is  probable  that  Nbib  (f.*.) 
has  absorbed  the  cults  of  minor  sun-deities,  the  two  names  may 
represent  consorts  of  different  gods.  However  this  may  be,  the 
qualities  of  both  are  alike,  and  the  two  occur  as  synonymous 
designations  of  Ntnib's  female  consort.  Other  names  borne  by 
this  goddess  are  Nia-Karrak,  Ga-tum-dug  and  Nin-din-dug, 
the  latter  signifying  "the  lady  who  restores  to  life."  The 
designation  well  emphasizes  the  diief  trait  of  Bau-Cula  which  b 
that  of  healer.  She  isoften  tpAm  of  as  "  the  great  physician," 
and  accordingly  plays  a  specially  prominent  rAlc  in  incantations 
and  incantation  rituals  intended  to  relieve  those  suffering  from 
disease.  She  is,  however,  also  invoked  to  curse  those  wbo 
trample  upon  the  lighu  <if  mien  or  thoM  wbo  do  wrong  with 
poisonous  potions.  As  In  the  case  of  Ninib,  tbe  cult  of  Bau-Gtda 
is  prominent  in  ShirguDa  and  la  Nippur.  While  geneiaHy  In 
close  anociation  with  her  consort,  she  is  also  invoked  by  hersdf, 
and  thus  retains  a  larger  measure  of  independence  than  most 
of  tbe  goddesses  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  She  appears  In  A 
prominent  position  on  tbe  designs  accompanying  tbe  Kudumis 
boundary-stone  monuments  of  Babylonia,  bdng  represented 
by  a  statue,  when  other  gods  and  goddesses  are  merely  pictured 
by  their  shrines,  by  sacred  animals  or  by  weapons.  In  neo* 
Babylonian  days  her  cult  eontinuei  to  occupy  •  ^nmlncnt 
position,  and  NebududteiEar  II.  speaks  of  no  lev  tfaaa 
three  chapels  or  shrines  within  the  sacnd  precfncts  of  E-Zida 
in  the  dty  of  Bonrfppi,  besides  a  tempk  In  her  honour  at 
Babjdon.  (M.  Ja.) 

OVIBABOA,  an  ancient  dty  of  India,  situated  In  tbe  Nizam'i 
dominions,  70  m.  S.E.of  Sholapur.  Pop.  (1901)  39,118.  Origin- 
ally a  Hindu  dty.  It  was  made  the  ca[»tal  of  the  Bahmani  kings 
when  that  dynasty  established  their  independence  in  the  Dcccan 
in  1347,  and  it  remained  such  until  I4»-  The  palaces,  niiowi}iaa 
and  tombs  of  these  kinp  VOi&  AhA >Miil«i&aMiL  T^*'**" 
notabU  bttOdin^  ia  n  nww\>ait  vMi&t£&R& 
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la  Spain  ooverim  an  »re«  ot  i^jooa  (q.  fc,  which  is  tlaust 
uoique  in  India  u  being  entirely  covered  in.  Since  the  opening 
of  a  sUtioD  on  the  Great  IniUa  Peninsula  railway,  Gulb&rga 
has  become  a  ccntn  of  trade,  with  cotion-spioiuDg  fuid  weaving 
miUs.  It  ia  ilso  the  hcadquaiUrs  ol  a  district  and  division  of  the 
lame  name.  The  district,  u  recently  reconstituted,  has  la  am 
o(  6004  sq-  rn.;  pop.  (1901),  1,041,067. 

GULF  ffTRBAH.'  the  name  properly  applied  to  the  ttieam 
current  which  issues  from  (he  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  flows  north- 
eastward, following  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  cold  water  (the  Cold  WoUi, 
to  a  point  east  of  the  Grand  Banks  oS  Newfoundland.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  a  iiarrow,  deep  current,  aitd  its  wkxity  a  estir 
mated  at  about  So  m.  a  day.  It  u  joined  by,  and  often  indis- 
tinguisbablc  from,  a  largie  body  of  water  which  comes  from 
outstde  the  West  Lidies  and  follows  the  same  course.  The  term 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  drift  current  which  carries  the  mixed 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador  current  eastwards 
across  the  Atlantic,  This  is  now  usually  known  as  the  "  Gulf 
Stream  drift,"  although  the  name  is  not  altogether  appropriate. 
See  AitAHiic. 

,  GDWEBD,  in  botany,  ■  popular  nam^  ior  the  seaweed 
S<jrt<u3MM  b«c(ijerum,  one  of  the  brown  seaweeds  (Phaeophyceae], 
^I8e4>■utiLie•  of  wbichar*  found  floating  in  the  Gulf «  Mexico, 

v^icnce  it  is  canicd  nonhwards  by  tlw  Gulf  Stream,  small 
portionasometimeabeingbomeasfar  as  the  coasts  of  the  Briiish 
fslea.  It  was  obsetved  by  Columbus,  and  is  remarkable  among 
■ea weeds  for  itsform,  wbidi  resembles  branches  bearing  leaves  and 
hmies;  the  latter,  to  which  the  q>ecies-namc  baeciferum  rebn, 
are  hoUow  floats  atuweiing  the  same  purpose  as  the  bladders 
in  another  brown  seaweed,  Fueus  teskuhsut,  which  is  common 
round  the  British  Isles  between  high  and  low  water, 

eUU.  SIB  WaUAH  WITHEY.  ist  Bart.  (1816-1890). 
Englisb  physician,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  GuU,  a  barge- 
owner  and  lAarfinger  of  Tnorpc-le-Sokca,  Essex,  and  was  born 
OB  the  3rst  of  December  t8i6  at  Colchester.  He  began  life 
as  K  schoolmaster,  but  in  1837  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  treasurer 
of  Guy's  Uo^jiul,  who  had  noticed  bis  ability,  brought  him  up 
to  London  fron  lite  iduxA  at  I«wes  where  be  was  usher,  and 
gave  him  employment  At  the  hospital,  where  he  also  gained 
pvmissioa  to  attend  the  lectures.  In  1843  he  was  made  a 
lecLurct  in  the  medical  school  of  the  hospital,  in  1851  he  was 
dtosen  an  assistant  yhysician,  and  in  1856  he  became  full 
phyndaiu '  In  x^j  be  was  elected  Fulkrian  professor  of 
[diyM(riog)r  in  the  Royal  Institution,  retaining  the  post  for  the 
usual  three  years,  and  in  1&48  he  delivered  the  Gulstoniao 
Lectures  at  the  Cc^gc  of  Physicians,  where  be  filled  every  office 
of  honour  but  that  of  president.  He  died  in  London  on  the  2Qth 
of  January  1S90  after  a  scries  ot  paralytic  strokes,  the  first  ot 
which  bad  occurred  neariy  three  years  previously.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  187s.  in  recognition  of  the  skill  and  care  he 
had  sfiowR  in  attending  the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  attack 
of  typhoid  in  1871.  Sir  WilUam  Gull's  fame  rested  mainly  on 
bis  success  as  a  clinical  practitioner;  as  he  said  himself,  he  was 
"  a  clinical  physician  or  nothing."  This  success  must  be  largely 
ascribed  to  h^  nmarkable  powers  of  observation,  and  to  the 
great  opportiuities  he  enjoyed  for  gaining  experience  of  disease. 
He  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  a  disbeliever  in  drugs. 
That  was  not  the  case,  for  be  prescribed  drugs  like  other 
physicians  when  he  considered  them  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
He  felt,  however,  that  their  administration  was  oitly  a  part  of 
the  physician's  duties,  and  his  mental  honesty  and  outspokenness 
prevented  turn  from  deluding  cither  hiroscif  or  his  patients  with 
unwarranted  notions  of  what  they  c«a  do.  But  though  he 
regarded  medicine  as  primarily  an  art  for  the  relief  of  physicsl 
sufTcring,  he  mk  far  from  disregarding  the  scientific  side  of  his 

'  The  wgrd  "  gulf."  a  pcnioa  of  the  lea  partially  cndcwed  by  the 
coatt-lioo,  and  uwaily  taken  aa  reTerring  to  a  tract  of  water  Urzcr 
than  a  bay  and  amaUer  than  a  wa,  ii  derived  through  the  Fr.  r»/e. 
from  Lati  Gr.  tSK^at.  daw.  Or.  ntXnt.  boMm,  hence  bay.  cf.  Lat. 
,*fiHW.  In  Unii—rity  slanc,  the  term  ia  uwtdof  the  podtkmof  those 
who  fail  to  obMia  a  bIm*  in  the  fcoMurs  liit  at  a  pibUc  ewminatkui, 
t^ani«ll«v«d«  '^paw." 


profession,  and. be  made  eoiiM  real  centdbatiew  to  mttkd 

science.  Hia  papers  were  printed  cUetfy  i>  Guft  HmpHai 
Rcportt  and  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  sodetiei:  among  the 
subjects  he  wrote  about  were  cholera,  rheumatic  fever,  taenia, 
paraplegia  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  while  he  disiimiishwl  (or 
the  first  time  (1873)  the  disease  now  known  as  myzocdcma, 
describing  it  as  a  "  cretinoid  state  in  adults." 

QDLL  (Webb  poylatt,  Breton,  goetanH,  whence  Fr.  goilaiid), 
the  name  commonly  adopted,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusioD 
of  the  O.  Eng.  Mew  (feel,  mtjur,  Dan.  maati,  Swedish 
mist,  Ger.  Hfne,  Dutch  mteuw,  Fr.  mouOk),  for  a  group 
of  sea-birds  widely  and  commonly  known,  all  belODging  to  the 
genus  Lotus  of  Linnaeus,  which  subsequent  syitcmaiists  have 
broken  up  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  often  absurd  fashion.  Tlx 
family  Laridat  is  composed  of  two  chief  groups,  Larinae  and 
Sterninat — the  gulls  and  the  terns,  though  two  other  subfamilies 
are  frequently  counted,  the  skuas  ISltrcofariinat),  and  that 
formed  by  the  single  genus  Shynchoft,  the  skimmers;  but 
there  seems  no  strong  reason  why*thc  former  should  aot  be 
referred  to  the  Larirwe  and  the  latter  to  the  SUrninae. 

Taking  the  gulls  in  their  restricted  sense,  Howard  SaunderSf 
who  has  subjected  the  group  to  a  rigorous  revi^on  iPrx.  Zetd. 
Sociely,  1S78,  pp.  ISS'1'*)>  admits  forty-nine  species  ot  them, 
which  he  places  in  five  genera  instead  of  the  many  which  soma 
prior  investigators  had  sought  to  establish.  Of  the  genera 
recognized  by  him,  Fa[ophUa  and  RhodottMa  have  but  oae 
spedcs  each,  Rissa  and  Xtma  two,  while  the  rest  belong  to  Lam. 
The  Pagfifhila  ts  the  so-called  jvory-guU,  P.  ebvniM,  names 
which  hudly  do  justice  to  the  extreme  whiteness  of  Its  idnmaget 
to  which  its  jet-black  legs  ofler  a  strong  contrast.  The  young, 
however,  are  q>ottcd  with  black.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most 
northern  seas,  examples,  most  commonly  young  birds  of  the 
year,  find  their  way  in  winter  to  more  temperate  shores.  Its 
breeding-place  has  seldom  been  discovered,  and  the  first  of  its 
eggs  ever  seen  by  ornithologists  was  brought  home  by  Sir  L. 
M'CUntock  in  1853  from  Cape  Krabbe  (/oiim.  R.  Dubl.  Sxitty^ 
i.  60,  pi.  i);  others  were  subsequently  obtained  by  Dr  Malmgren 
in  Spitsbergen.  Of  the  species  of  Risia,  one  is  the  dbundzot 
and  well-known  kitUwake,  R.  Iridactyla,  of  circumpolar  range, 
breeding,  however,  also  in  comparatively  low  latitudes,  as  on 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  in  winter  frequenting  southern  waters. 
The  other  is  R.  brmraslris,  limited  to  the  North  Pacific,  belwcca 
Alaska  and  Kamchatka.  The  singular  fact  requires  to  be  noticed 
that  in  both  these  qwdes  the  hind  toe  Is  generally  deficwnt. 
but  that  examples  itS  each  are  occa^nally  found  in  whidi  tbb 
funcUonless  member  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  We  have 
then  the  genus  Larta,  which  ornithologists  have  attempted  most 
unsuccessfully  to  subdivide.  It  contains  the  largest  as  well  as 
the  smallest  of  gulls.  In  some  spedes  the  adults  assume  a  dark- 
coloured  head  every  breeding>season,  in  others  any  trace  of  dark 
colour  is  the  mark  of  immaturity.  The  larger  species  prey  fiercely 
on  other  kinds  of  birds,  while  the  smaller  content  themseh-es 
with  a  diet  of  small  animals,  often  insects  and  worms.  But 
however  diverse  be  the  appearance,  structure  or  halnts  of  the 
extremities  of  the  series  of  spedes,  Ihey  are  so  closely  connected 
by  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  gap  between  them 
that  would  justify  a  generic  division.  Forty-three  spedes  ot 
this  genus  are  recognized  by  Saunders.  About  fifteen  belong  to 
Europe  and  fourteen  to  North  America,  of  which  (exduding 
stragglers)  some  five  only  are  common  to  both  countries.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  several  ol  then 
is  still  incomplete.  Some  have  a  very  wide  range,  others  very 
much  the  reverse,  as  witness  £.  f^iginosttj,  believed  to  be 
confined  to  the  Galapagos,  and  L.  stofulinus  and  L.  tmlleri  to 
New  Zealand, — the  lost  Indeed  perhaps  only  to  the  South  Island. 
The  largest  spedes  of  the  group  are  the  glaucous  gull  and  greater 
black-backed  gull,  £.(/auciM  and  marinui,  ofwhich  the  former 
is  circumpolar,  and  the  latter  nearly  so — not  being  hitherto  found 
between  Labrador  and  Japan.  The  smallest  species  Is  the 
European  L.  mtnv/iii,  thou^  the  North  American  L.  fkiMdpkim 
does  not  much  exceed  ft  in  use.  Many  of  the  gnlb  cMigic^te 
In  vast  numbeti  to  brecd^  whether  <m  rocky  dOTs  of  the  see<easi 
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Aronbethhr-iahiidsihfnhndintere.  Some  of  ttie  MtlenMoU 
of  the  Macft-beaded  or  "  peewit "  gnu,  L.  rUibtmJut,  iic  « 
•oUTceof  no  small  profit  to  their  propriflton,— the  tggs,  whkli 
are  rightly  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  being  tahen  oa  aa  ordcrlf 
tystem  up  to  a  certain  day,  asd  the  Urda  carefidly  protected. 
Hornet  or  the  iwtale  grfl,  RktittUUiit  r ww.  fomit  a.  wtBHtmhed 
fCDua,  diitingtdahed  not  so  much  by  the  pink  tint  «f  it*  phi  mage 
tfbr  thai  is  iimnd  in  other  species)  but  by  Its  nnaO  dov»tt«  bill 
and  wedge-«hapc<l  (ail.  It  b  an  exceediagly  acaice  bird,  and 
beyond  itA  havii«  an  Arctic  habitat,  Uttk  ha*  yet  been  aacettaioed 
•bout  it.  Uoie  nre  still  b  of  the  ipcclw  of  XeaM,  X. 
fimatkm,  of  whltft  only  two  sped  mens,  both  belltved  to  hava 
cmae  from  the  Galapagos,  have  been  seen.  Its  smaller  oongcnei 
Sabine's  goH,  X.  sakinii,  is  more  common,  and  has  beeo  found 
breeiBng  both  in  Arctic  Amcrtca  and  in  Siberia,  and  aevsral 
Cxamplo,  dueRylmmatiiTe  bMa,  have  hem  obtained  fai  the 
Brirldilshuxb.  BothspedoofJTfMamreaditjrAtlnguWtod 
tnm  alt  other  gnUs  by  (heir  forked  toils.  <A.  N.) 

aUlLY,  JOHN  (1783- r86]),  English  sportnman  and  podtidan, 
was  bom  at  WTck,.iKar  Bath,  on  the  aist  of  Auguat  1783,  the  son 
«f  an  famkeeper.  He  came  Into  pmmlMnoB  as  a  boiur,  md  in 
tflos  he  was  matdied  agdnsi  Heiuy  Peaice,  the  "  GaaMCMcken," 
before  the  duke  of  Clarence  (afterwanb  WOUam  IV.)  and 
numeroiis  other  spectators,  and  after  fighting  dxty-four  rounds, 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  seventeen  miAutes,  waa  beaten. 
In  1807  he  twice  Ibti^  Bob  Gtcgson,  the  Lajwashire  giant,  for 
two  hundred  giuneas  a  side,  winning  on  both  occasions.  As  the 
landlord  of  (he  "  Plough  "  tavern  in  Carey  Street,  Lenfon,  he 
leUied  from  the  ring  in  1S08,  and  took  to  horse-radng.  In 
1827  be  lost  £40,000  by  backiiig  his  hone  "  MandiAe  "  (for 
be  had  paid  four  thousand  galneas>  for  tbt  St  Lager. 
In  partnership  with  Robert  RidskaJe,  in  1831,  he  made  £85^000 
hy  whrnisg  the  Derby  and  St  Legcr  with  "  St  Giles  "  and 
"  Margrave.  "  In  partnership  With  John  Day  be  won  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  with  "  U^y  Buck  "  in  ■844.  and  two  ycara 
kter  be  took  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks  with  "  Pynhus  the  Ktst " 
and  "  Mendlcaot,"  in  1854  the  Two  Thotiaand  Guloeas  with 
'Hermit,"  and  in  the  same  year,  in  partnership  with  Henry 
Padwick,  the  Derby  with  "  Andover."  Having  bought  Ach- 
wonh  Park  near  Pontefract  he  was  M.P.  from  December  iftji 
to  Jviy  1837.  In  i86a  he  purchased  the  Wingate  Grange  estate 
and  colBeries.  Gully  was  twice  mairicd  and  had  twelve  cfaHditn 
by  each  wife.  He  died  at  Dnrham  on  the  9th  of  Ifaich  1803. 
He  appean  to  bave  been  BO  fdatloa  a<  the  Mbieiineiit  SpMkCT, 
tordSeltv. 

aUlPAIOAll  {JerhddegiH  of  the  Ai«b  geogn|»hen),  a  diatiict 
nnd  city  in  Central  Per^,  situated  N.W.  of  Uahla  and  S.E. 
of  fti\.  Together  with  Khuns&r  it  forms  «  smafl  province, 
paying  a  yearly  rrvenne  of  about  £6000.  "Hk  city  of  Gulpi^tn 
b  situated  87  m.  N.W.  of  Isfah&n,  at  an  etevaiion  of  5875  ft. 
Iti  33*  Si*  N.  and  50°  lo*  E.,  and  huBpopukthm  of  about  500a 
The  district  b  fertile  and  pnducca  tmidl  grain  and  some  opiun. 
Sometimes  it  is  under  the  goYemor-geoeral  M  the  lafah&n 
province,  at  others  it  forms  part  of  the  provfnce  of  Ir(k,  and  at 
times,  as  in  1906,  is  un&er  a  governor  appointed  from  Trfwran. 

aOH  (Fr.  (tmme,  Lat.  rMimt,  Or.  ubttm,  posiribly  a  Cepiic 
Word;  distlngiiish  "  gtnn,**  the  6eShy  covering  of  the  base  of 
a  tooth,  in  0.  Eng.  tfirna,  palate,  d.  Oer.  Gaumtn,  roof  of  the 
mouthl  ^  ultimate  origin  is  probabfy  the  root  fte*  to  open 
wide,  seen  in  Gf.  x^^>  to  gape,  cf.  "yawn"),  the  generic 
name  given  to  a  group  of  anwrphous  carbo-hydrates  of  the 
feneral  formula  (CJBidOila,  which  exist  tn  the  juices  of  almost 
all  plants,  ud  also  occur  as  exudationa  from  stems,  bianchca 
and  finits  of  plants.  They  areentirety  soluble  or  soften  in  water, 
■nd  form  with  it  a  thick  glutinous  liquid  or  mucilage.  They 
yieU  mucic  and  oialic  adds  when  treated  with  nitdc  add. 
In  stractme  the  gums  an  quite  amoipbous,  being  neither  organ- 
ized like  starch  nor  crystaRItcd  Uke  sugar.  Hicy  are  odourless 
and  taitcleu,  and  some  yield  clear  aqueous  solutions— the  real 
gums — while  others  swell  up  and  will  not  percolate  filler  paper — 
the  vqeable  nueitegea.  The  acacias  and  the  Roaaeeae  yidd 
■thilr  films  onst  abttadntly  wbea  tfcUy  and  in  m  ibaonM) 


state,  OAiied  bjr  a  fnUev  «f  t^t  in  tbe  yenng  tbsua^  vAestby 
the  new  cdls  are  softened  and  finally  <Hsorganlzed;  tbe  cavlilca 
thui  formed  &11  with  liquid,  which  exudes,  dries  and  constitutes 
the  gum. 

GkM  onMe  may  be  taken  aa  the  type  of  the  gtuns  ealirely 
aohible  in  water.  Another  variety,  ohained  from  the  Pn»tfl» 
4idds,  a  leguminous  plant,  is  called  gum  mesquite  or  mesqolle; 
it  comes  from  western  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  b  yellowish  in 
Ctdour,  very  btitUe  and  quite  soluble  in  water. 

Gum  arable  occur*  in  pjecca  of  varying  (ii(\  and  «ome  kinds 
are  full  of  minu  te  crack*.  The  specific  mvity  of  Turfcey  picked  Eum 
(the  purest  variety)  !•  ■■487,  or,  whea  dried  at  lOo'C.  I-SSS-  It  is 
totutite  In  water  toanindefiiateericnc;  boiled  with  dilute  lulphHric 
ad<j(  it  ja  GOflverted  into  the  sugar  fuoctose.  .  Moderaidy  ■trong 

Sitnc  acid  changes  it  into  mucic,  laccharic.  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids, 
'ndcr  the  Influence  o(  yeast  !t  does  not  enter  into  the  alcohotic 
fermentation,  but  M.  P*  E.  Berthetot,  by  digeMinf  with  chatkand 
ehccso,  obtained  fmm  It  ■>%  of  its  wcifht  of  oloohol,  «k>oB  with 
caldim  lactate,  but  no  apfueciablB  qusnuty  of  tugar.  Gum  fUahic 
may  be  renrdedasanotaMium  and  cakium  salt  DTgumauc  oraraUc 
acid.  T.  Gaham  ifSkmUal  and  Pkysiait  Smtmha)  recommended 
dialysis  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing  gummle  add,  and  Mated  that 
the  power  of  gum  M  penetrate  the  paichmeat  septum  is  40*  times 
Icaatban  Uatof  Mdinmcbk>ride,aMl,  further,  that  by  npixing  the  gum 
with  substartce*  of  the  crystalloid  cIom  tbe  diSusibiliiy  is  lowmt^ 
and  may  be  even  reduced  to  nothing.  The  mudlage  must  be  oridu- 
bted  wtih  hydrochloric  odd  before  dialysing,  to  act  free  the  gtiromk 
acid.  By  adding  alcohoi  to  tbe  sohwlois.  tfie  add  is  pwcipitatndns 
a  whiU  anwnthousNwas,  which  becomeagk^at  too*,  lufocmida 
ia  (CtHHO(}tHiO,  audit  formacom  pounds  with  nearly  all  base*  which 
are  eatily  *oluble  io  water.  Gummic  add  redden*  litmus,  it*  re- 
action being  about  equal  to  cathomc  ocM.  When  Miliitiooa  of  gum 
arable  and  gelatin  ok  mlwd,  oily  drop*  of  a  rrmtpBuad  of  the  me 
are  precipitated,  which  00  aunduu  fonn  a  nearly  colourlcsa  jeUy^ 
meltwg  at  15*  C,  or  by  the  beat  01  the  band.  Tiii*  Mibcunce  caa 
be  waihed  without  dcconipoiitlon.  Gununli:  add  i*  soluble  in 
water:  when  well  dried  at  100*  C,  it  becomes  traoHtonned  Into 
metagnmrnic  acid,  which  ti  loMlable,  bat  owalls  op  in  waiei  likt 
gnm  tragacantlk 

Gum  arabk.  when  heated  to  1^*  C.  with  two  part*  of  acetic 
anhydride,  swells  up  to  «  mass  which,  wh«i  waihMi  with  boffing 
water,  and  then  with  alcohol,  give*  a  sAhe  amorpboM  faMStable 
powder  called  acetyl  araWn  Cjl^MJQ'ifK  It  j*  MpmulM  bf 
alkaKci,  with  npsodnctioa  of  soluble  gunk  Gnm  anriitc  is  not 
imdpinted  from  aolutioo  fay  alum,  stannous  chlorkle,  sulphate  or 
nitiate  of  copper,  or  neutral  lead  acetate:  with  bade  lead  acctare 
it  nrm\  a  whhe  jelly,  with  feitic  chloride  it  yMds  a  slUI  dear 
gelathwid  tnass,  and  it*  solutiom  ore  oIm  pscdpnted  by  bona. 

The  finer  varieties  are  used  as  an  fcraoIUeM  and  demulceot 
In  medidne,  and  ht  tbe  manufactute  «f  «tMif«ctfoM»y;  ibe 
comiaoDer  qualities  are  used  as  an  adbeslrc  paatev  for  giving 

Instie  to  crape,  iSSk,  ftc.,  la  dotb  ftidsUm  t*  sdfta  tlw  ibics, 

and  in  calico-printing.  For  tabcb,  &c.,  it  fs  tuual  to  mix  sugar 
ot  glycerin  with  it  to  pcevent  it  from  cracking. 

Gem  III  urgnl.  a  variety  «f  gun  aiafase  psodnoed  tqr  jfiwta 
FefcA,  occurs  bi  nfcces  geiMially  muMltd,  of  tbe  riae  of  a  pfgeeii'i 
egg,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  coloar,  aitd  ipedfic  gravity  1.436. 
It  givca  with  water  a  somewhat  stronger  mucilage  than  gum 
arabk,  from  wliicb  it  b  dif tinguubed  by  ita  deai  intcdbir  fewer 
cracks  aqd  greater  toughness.  It  a  imported  from  tbe  river 
Gambia,  and  Cram  Senqpd  and  Bathunt. 

Cbagual  gum,  a  variety  brought  from  Santiago,  Chile,  resembles 
gum  senegjsl.  About  ts%  b  soluble  In  water.  Its  solution  b 
not  thickened  by  boras,  and  b  precipitated  by  neutral  lead 
acetate;  and  .diluu  sulphuric  add  converts  it  into  tf-glucox. 

Gum  baiptanik,  familiar^  called  gum  dragon,  exudes  from 
the  stem,  the  lower  part  e^tecially,  of  tbe  various  species  of 
Attregalits,  espcdally  A.  lummifer,  and  is  collected  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  chief  port  of  shipment  being  Smyrna.  Formerly  ont^ 
wlut  exuded  spontaneously  was  gaiheied;  thb  w»  often  of 
a  brownish  obtour;  bat  now  tbe  flow  of  the  gum  b  aided  by 
inciaioiiB  cot  near  the  root,  and  the  product  is  the  fine,  white, 
flaky  variety  ao  much  valued  in  commerce.  The  chief  flow  ti 
gum  takei.|daoe  during  the  night,  and  hoi  and  dry  weather  Is 
the  moat  favourable  for  iu  production. 

In  colour  gum  ttaacantb  i*  of  a  dull  white)  it  occin  in  horny, 
flexibleand  tough,  thm.lwiucd  flaliei.  translucent,  and  with  peculiar 
wavy  fines  on  the  surface.  When  dried  at  icmpemtures  under 
roo^C.  it  hMes  about  i4%af  wawr.aad  Ulhtn  eaaaypanttmd. 
■luvedicgiavitriii-3B4.  WithinMrit.swffl|»by«l»sfmh>h*«l 
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with  rvm  fifty  time*  its  w«itht  of  that  liquid  form**  thick  muoiUie. 
r«n  ol  il  only  U  loluble  in  w«ler.  and  that  rcKmble*  Kummic  acid  in 
being  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  ammomum  ouhte,  but  differa 
front  it  in  givine  a  preciniute  with  neutral  lead  acetate  and  none 
«ilh  borax.  The  intoluble  part  of  the  gum  i*  a  calcium  nit  of 
baMorin  (CiiH^i).  which  ta  devoid  U  tatte  and  nMll,  fonnt  a 
lehtinoid  nuu  with  water,  but  by  continued  boiling  ia  rendered 
iwluble. 

Gum  infaciiith  is  used  fn  calioq-ptiatliig  u  i  thjckcner  of 
«4oun  uid  mordants;  in  medidoe  as  a  demulcent  and  vehicle 
for  insoluble  powdcn,  and  ai  an  adpient  in  pills;  and  for 
uttinj  aikd  mending  beetles  and  other  insect  specimens.  It  is 
nedicinally  supeiior  to  gum  acacia,  as  il  does  not  undergo 
acetous  fennenlation.  The  best  phamacopeial  preparation 
is  the  ifMcsfa(»  TntactnlMae.  The  compound  powder  is  > 
useless  picpantion,  as  the  staicb  It  contains  ii  very  liable  to 
ferment. 

Gum  kutecra  resembles  in  Sf^tearancc  gum  tragacanlh,  for 
which  the  attempt  has  occasionally  been  made  to  substitute  it. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Slenutia  ureiu,  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceae. 

Cherry  tree  pom  is  an  eiudatlon  from  trees  of  the  genera 
Prmut  and  Cerasia.  It  occurs  in  shiny  reddish  lumps,  resem- 
bling the  commoner  kinds  of  gum  arabic.  With  iratcr,  in  which 
it  is  only  partially  soluble,  it  forms  a  thick  mudlagc.  Sulphuric 
■cid  converts  it  into  f-arabinose;  and  nitric  add  oxidiics  it  to 
oxalic  add  (without  the  intennediale  fomatloa  of  mudc  add 
as  in  the  cue  of  gum  anlnc). 

Cum  ef  Battora,  from  Basson  or  Buieorah  in  Aua,  is  some- 
timet  imported  into  the  London  market  under  the  name  of  the 
bog  tragacanth.  It  b  insipid,  crackles  between  the  teeth,  occun 
in  vatiaUe-siscd  pieces,  is  tough,  <ii  a  yeUowish-white  colour, 
•nd  opaque,  and  has  properties  Bimflat  to  gum  tn(acanth. 
lu  qiedlic  gravity  is  1-36.  It  contains  only  t%  of  soluble 
gum  or  arabin.  Under  the  name  of  Caramania  gum  it  is  miied 
with  infsior  kinds  of  gum  tragacanlh  before  exportation. 

Umcia^.—\ny  inany  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  when  infused  in 
boiling  water,  yidd  mucilages  which,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  bauorin.  Linseed,  quince  seed  and  manhnallow  root  yidd 
it  in  Urge  quantity.  In  their  reactions  the  different  kinds  of 
mucilage  present  differences;  e.^.  quince  seed  yields  only 
oxalic  add  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  with  a  sohition  oi 
iodine  in  doc  iodide  it  pvca,  after  some  time,  a  beautiful  red 
tint.  Linseed  does  not  give  the  Utter  reaction;  by  treatment 
with  boiling  nitric  add  it  yidds  mudc  and  oxalic  adds. 

Can  Rtsint. — lliis  term  is  applied  to  the  inspiiaatcd  milky  juice* 
of  cenain  plants,  which  coniist  of  gum  soluble  in  water,  resin  and 
cuenlial  oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  otb«'  vegetable  matter  and  a  small 
amountof  mineral  matter.  They  are  genera  llyopaqueartd  solid,  and 
often  brittle.  When  finely  powderedand  rubbed  down  with  water 
tbey  form  emulsions,  the  undissolved  resin  being  sumendcd  in  the 
gum  solutioa.  Their  chief  uses  are  in  medicine.  Enmplea  are 
ammontacum,  asafeiida.  bdellium,  euphorUum,  gamboge,  myrrh, 
sagapanum  and  scamraony. 

OOMBEL.  KARL  WILHELM  VON,  Baxok  (iSij-tSoS), 
German  geologist,  waa  born  at  Dannenfels,  in  the  I^tinatc 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  II th  of  February  1823,  utdisknowacbielly 
by  hb  researches  on  the  geology  of  Bavaria.  He  lecdved  a 
practical  and  scientific  education  in  mining  at  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Munich  in  1861; 
and  he  was  engaged  for  a  time  at  the  oollieiy  of  St  Ingbert  and 
as  a  surveyor  In  that  district.  In  iSji,  when  the  Geol«gfcal 
Survey  of  Bavaria  was  instituted,  GUmbd  was  appointed  chief 
geologist;  in  iS6j  he  was  made  honorary  professor  of  geognosy 
and  surveying  at  the  university  of  Munich,  and  in  1879,  Obetberg 
director  of  the  Bavarian  mining  department  with  which  the 
Geological  Survey  was  incorporated.  His  geological  map  of 
Bavaria  appeared  in  1858,  and  the  official  raenmr  descriptive 
of  the  detailed  work,  cntitteii  GeognoUische  Bescireibunt  its 
KBniireUht  Baytrn  was  issued  in  three  parts  (1S61,  1868  and 
1879).  He  subsequently  published  his  Cedoffe  90m  Bayttn  in 
a  (1884-1894),  an  elaborau  treatise  on  geology,  with  tptaaX 
reference  to  the  geology  of  Bavaiia.  In  the  course  of  Us  long 
Mciive  etner  he  engaged  in  much  palaeoatolaKical  work: 
»iuttM  the  fAuoM  <a  the  Trias,  and  in  r«i  introdnced  the 


term  Rhactic  for  the  uppermost  diviiioa  of  that  system;  ht 
supported  at  first  the  view  of  the  organic  nature  of  Bmom  (1866 
and  1876),  he  devoted  spedal  attention  10  Foraminifcra,  and 
described  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  northern  Alpa  (1S68); 
he  dealt  also  with  Recqitaculitcs  (1875)  which  he  regarded  ta  a 
genus  bdtraging  to  the  Foraminifen.  He  died  on  the  i8tb  of 
June  iSgS. 

eQHBimBN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  an  affluent  of  the  Fregel,  >i  m.  by 
fail  S.W.  of  Eydtkuhnenon  the  line  to  K&nigsbcig.  Pop.  (1905), 
14,194.  The  surrounding  country  is  pleasant  and  fruitful,  and 
the  town  liaa  spadous  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  linden 
trees.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Evangelical  diurchcs, 
a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  two  public  schools,  a  public  library, 
a  hospital  and  an  infirmary.  In  the  market  square  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  king  of  Prussia  Frederick  WHUam  I.,  who  in  1734 
raised  Gumbinnes  lo  the  rank  of  a  town,  and  in  1731  brought 
to  it  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  Salzburg  by 
religious  penecuLioo.  On  the  bridge  over  the  Pissa  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  soldiers  from  the  neighbourhood  who 
fdl  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Iron  founding  and 
the  mantJacture  of  machinery,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  weaving, 
stocking-making,  tanning,  brewing  and  tUstHUng  are  the  principal 
industries.  There  are  horte  and  cattle  markets,  and  some  trade 
in  com  and  Unseed. 

See  J.  Schneider,  Amt  Cumiimntnf  Verianitnheit  (CumbiDOCBi 
1904). 

QDHBO.  or  Okba,  termed  also  Oiro,  Ockro,  Ktlmia, 
Cubbo  and  Syrian  mallow  (Sans.  Tmdisa,  Bengali  Dkeraj, 
Per*.  Bdmiyak — the  Bammia  of  Prosper  Alpiaus;  Fr. 
CmAoiif,  or  better  Gombe,  and  KetmU  eomatiUe),  Bibiteta 
eeuleniHs,  a  herbaceous  hairy  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order 
UalvaciM,  probably  of  African  ori^,  and  now  naturalized  or 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries.  The  leaves  arc  cordate, 
and  3  to  5-lobcd,  and  the  fiowert  yellow,  with  a  crimson  centre; 
the  fruit  or  pod,  the  BenduKai  of  the  Europeans  of  southern 
India,  is  a  tapering,  tt>-angled  capsule,  4  to  10  in.  in  length, 
except  in  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  plant,  and  contains  numerous 
oval  dark-coloured  seeds,  hairy  at  the  base.  Three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  gunbo  {Qmiabo  and  Qutrngmbet)  in  Brazil  have 
been  descifted  hff  Pachico.  The  unripe  fruit  is  eaten  dther 
picUed  or  prepared  like  asparagus.  It  is  also  an  ingredient 
in  various  dishes,  «4.  the  gvaito  of  the  Southern  United  Suies 
and  the  cnWoiK^  Jamaica;  and  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  mudlage  it  contains,  it  is  ettcnsivdy  consumed,  both  fresh 
and  in  the  form  of  the  prq>ared  powder,  for  the  thickening  of 
broths  and  soups.  For  winter  use  it  is  salted  or  sliced  and  dried. 
The  fruit  is  grown  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  waa  one  of  the  esculenu  of  Egypt  in  the  lime 
of  Abul-Abbas  d-Nebiti,  who  journeyed  to  Alexandria  In  1116 
(Wastenfdd,  (kxh.  d.  arab.  Ante,  p.  118,  G&tt.,  1840),  and  is 
Still  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  who  called  it  BMHmtjl. 

Hie  seeds  of  the  gumbo  are  used  as  a  anbstitule  for  coffee. 
;F»m  thdr  dnnuloint  and  emollient  properties,  the  leaves  and 
immature  fruit  have  long  been  Is  tepuie  in  the  East  for  the 
preparation  of  poultices  and  fomenuiions.  AIiHnut  (t$9>) 
menlitms  the  employment  of  their  decoction  in  Egypt  in  opb* 
thalmia  and  in  uterine  and  oiba  rffmpiainit 

The  musk  efcn  (Sana..  Jb«ttsnMM,cf.thsGr.a«rr^;  Bengali, 
LoMaetan;  Ger.  BmmUrtierMlraackt  Fr.  XHaiie  MKHMfe). 
mbimt  Abamauhmt  iAbdwuttkut  maieiatiu),  indigenous  to  India, 
and  culuvated  lii  most  warm  regions  of  the  gbbe,  is  a  solfnitioose 
plant,  beanng  a  conical  5-ridged  pod  about  3  in.  in  lei^h,  wrthin 
which  are  numerous  brown  reniform  seeds,  smaller  than  thoae  of  U. 
aMfuUntta,  The  seeds  poMci*  a  musky  odour,  due  to  an  aleo.ivtin 
present  in  the  integument,  and  are  known  to  perfumers  under  the 
nameofoMtretbasa  substitute  for  mutk.  They  are  said  to  be  used 
by  the  Ar^bs  forscenting  coffee.  The  seeds  (in  the  Fantce  language. 
/ncramakom)  arc  used  in  Africa  as  beads;  and  powdered  anddeciwd 
in  rum  they  are  valued  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  soake- 
bi lev  The  plant  yidds  an  eitcclient  libre.and,  being  rich  in  mudlage, 
is  employed  in  Upper  India  for  the  clarifying  1^  si^ar.  The  heat* 
perfumed  seeds  are  reported  to  come  from  Martinique. 

Sec  P.  Alirinus,  De  pUmtii  AuypH.  cap.  xnii.  p^  3I  (Veaiec.  im)  i 
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■840-1843);  p.  p.  Pipbccv,  "  U  KeUnie  pougitit  ou  coRiestiblc." 
La  Bdpin*  hmueaU.  iv.  63  (1853);  Drib  Sudda.  "De  I'mptoi 
k  Cooiunuoople  deli  rmcine  derHibixus  etcelenlu*."  lUptrl.  it 
pkarm.,  Jwuary  i860,  d.  33^;  E.  \.  Waring,  Pkurm.  cf  Jndta,  p. 
15  (i86B)i  O.  Popp.  "  Obcr  die  AKhcnbescandtdle  der  Samcn  wn 
Acacia  nilotioi  und  Hibucus  esculcniu*  in  AEvptea."  Ar<k.  der 
Fharm.  okv.  p.  140  <l87r):  Drury.  The  VttlidP&ntt  ^  Imdu,  pp. 
I.  a  (aad  ed.,  1873);  U.  C.  Dutt.  Th»  Uat.  Utd,  i^ UmNimdmi.  m. 


t33t  3>l  (1877);  LantMM.  //uL  da  AMfau,  i.~  i8i-i8«  (■ 
C.  Watt.  Dtaimwy  aj  liu  Eammie  Pnd^eU    iMdta  (M90}. 

QUim,  &  river  of  Dorthem  India.  It  rises  in  a  depKiuon  In 
the  Pilibhit  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  after  a  sinuous 
but  generally  south-easterly  course  of  500  m.  past  Luckoow  and 
Jaunpur  joins  the  Ganges  in  Gluuapar  district.  At  Jaunpui  it 
is  a  fine  stream,  spanned  by  a  i6th-ccntuiy  bridge  of  sixteen 
ardics,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  17  tons  bunten.  There 
is  also  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  Tq>pcFa  district 
of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

QOHUUIIIA,  or  GmuRDjCA,  a  town  oI.Eun^>can  Turkey, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Adrisnople.  P<^.  (1905),  about  8000,  of  whom 
three- fourths  are  Turks  and  the  remaiDder  Greeks,  Jevi  or 
Ameoiant.  Gumuljiu  b  situated  on  the  river  Karaja-Su, 
south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rhodope  ruge  of  inounlains 
and  13  m.  inland  from  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  has  a  sution  on  the 
nilwaybdwcenSakmicaandlUdiagatdi.  The  district  produces 
wheat,  roaiae,  barley  and  tobacco;  sericulture  and  viticulture 
ire  both  practised  on  n  l&nited  scale.  A  cattle  fair  b  held 
wmuaQy  on  Greek  Palm  Sunday.  Copftct  and  utinony  are 
found  in  the  odghbourbood. 

SOMUI,  «r  GtiMZ,  Negroes  of  the  SbangalU  group  of  tribes, 
dwelling  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Fazogli  on  the  Sudan- 
Atmsinian  frontier.  They  live  in  independent  groups,  some 
b^g  Donntaineers  wlule  olheit  are  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blue  Nile.  Gutnx  In  the  native  tongue  signifies 
"  peapIe,"andthesob-tribeshavedblinctive names.  TheGumus 
are  jiature-vorshippers,  Cod  and  the  sun  being  synonymous. 
On'  cetcmonial  occasion  tb^  cany  p^taadh  it  booour  (see 
Shanouia).   

sOllOlR-RRAlfBH.  the  dilef  town  of  a  sanisk  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Trcbizond  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
high  ground  (4400  ft.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Kharshut  5u,  about 
i  ra.  to  tottth  ol  the  Tiebizond-Eraenun  ckausiSe.  The  silver 
nina  from  wluch  the  place  takes  Us  name  were  noted  in  andent 
tfanei  and  are  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  Pop^  about  3000, 
chiefly  Greeks,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  to  great 
distances  to  work  in  mine^  Tbey  pracUcally  supidy  the  whole 
lead-  and  stiver-mining  labonr  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  conse- 
quence tha  Greek  Udiop  of  GOmOdi-Khaneh  has  under  Us 
Jurisdiction  all  the  oommuiddes  engiced  la  this  parttnihr  dsis 
of  ndses. 

Gira,  a  genersl  term  for  a  weapon,  tubular  in  form,  from 
which  a  projectile  is  discharged  by  means  of  an  ejjrfosive. 
When  iV^icd  to  aitilkry  the  word  b  confined  to  thOH  pieces 
of  Mdnnnce  whidi  have  a  direct  u  opposed  to  a  Idgb^m^  fire, 
in  whiUi  case  the  terms  "  howitier  "  and  "  mortar  "  are  used 
(see  OttDKAHoe  and  Macbime-Gun).  "  Gun  "  as  applied  to 
firearms  which  are  carriedin  the  hand  and  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
the  old  "  hand  gun,"  ta  nowthic^  used  of  the  sportinc  flxK-guo, 
with  wUch  this  article  ouinly  dais;  In  mlBtaiy  usage  this  type 
of  weapon,  whether  rifit^  carbine,  ftc,  is  known  c^lectivdy  as 
"  small  arms  "  (see  Riru  and  Poroi.).  The  origin  of  the  word, 
which  in  Mid.  £1^  is  {Muw  or  tuune,  is  obscure,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat  that  it  conceals  a 
feinale  name,  CMtmUs  or  GtmkiUa.  Tbe  nanus,  e-g.  Mom  Meg 
at  Edjnbui^  Castle  aitd  fauU  CrtU  (heavy  Peg),  known  to 
rcadora  of  Carlyle's  Fredmck  tiu  Great,  will  be  fai^jlar  parallel- 
isffls.  "  Gunne  "  would  be  a  shortened  "  pet  name  "  of  Gunn- 
hilde.  The  Wem  Bn^iak  DMoiwy  finds  suppmt  for  the  sugges- 
doo  In  the  fact  that  in  OM  Norwegian  (Mim  and  kOdt  both 
iMan  "war,"  and  quotes  an  inventory  of  war  material  at 
Windsor  Castle  In  1330-1331,  where  is  mentioned  "  ana  magna 
balista  de  oomu  quae  vocatur  Oomioa  Cunilda."  AnotW 
Buggertion  for  the  origiB  al  the  wotd  b  thu  the  wMd  r^teacnU 


a  shortened  form.  of  a  supposed  French  mok^kiw,  a 

mangonel,  but  the  French  word  is  trnxntotauaH. 

Fireums  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  European  warfare 
in  the  14th  century.  The  hand  gun  (see  fig.  1)  came  into 
practical  use  in  1446 
and  was  of  very  rude 
construction.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  simple  iron  ^ 
or  brass  tube  with  a 
touch-hole  at  the  top 
fixed  ia  a  straight  slock 
of  wood,  the  end  of 
which  passed  under  the~^ 
right  armpit  when  the 
"  gonne  "  was  about  to  ' 
be  fired.  A  ^ilar 
weapon  (sec  fig.  s)  was  FlC-  <• — HandQun. 

also  used  by  the  horsMoldier,  with  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
stock,  by  which  it  was  suspended  by  a  eord  round  the  neck; 
a  forked  rest,  fiued  by  a  ring  to  ^  saddlebow,  served  to  steady 
tbe  gun.  This  rest,  when  not  in  use,  hung  down  in  ftont  of  the 
right  leg.  A  match  was  made  of  cotton  or  hemp  spun  ^k, 
and  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre  or  In  tbe  lees  of 
mne.  Tbe  touch-hole  was  first  placed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
but  afterwards  at  the  side,  with  a 
small  pan  uiidemeath  to  bold  tbe 
priming,  and  guarded  fey  a  cover 
moving  on  a  invot. 

An  improvement  in  firearms  took 
place  in  the  first  year  of  tbe  reign 
of  Henry  VU.,  or  at  the  dose  of 
Edward  IV.,  by  fixing  a  cock  (Fr. 
strpenline)  on  the  hand  gun  to  hold 
the  match,  which  was  brought 
down  to  the  priming  by  a  trigger, 
whence  the  term  matchlock.  This 
weapon  ta  stiH  in  use  among  the 
CUnese,  Tatars,  Sikhs,  Persians  and  Turks.  An  improvement 
in  the  stock  was  also  made  during  this  poiod  by  forming  it 
with  a  wide  butt  end  to  be  placed  against  the  ri^t  breast. 
Subsequently  the  stock  was  bent,  a  German  invenUoo,  and  the 
arm  was  caDed  a  hackbut t  or  hagbut,  and  the  smaQer  variety 
a  dcmihague.  The  arqudius  and  hackbutt  were  about  a  yard 
in  length,  Induding  barrel  and  stock,  and  the  demibague  wai 
about  half  tbe ' 
siic  and  wd^t, 
tbe  f  orenumer  of 
the  i^toL  The 
arquebus  waa 
the  standard 
infantry  firearm 
In  Eonpe  from 
the  battle  of 
Pavia  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the 
heavier  and 
more  powerful 
musket  It  did 
not  ai  a  rule 
require  a  rest,  as 
did  the  musket. 
The  wheel-lock,  

*°  improvement  ^  j.^ 
on  the  match- 
lock, was  in- 
vented In  Nurembe^  in  1J17;  wu  first  osed  at  the  dege 
of  Parma  In  is>ii  was  brought  to  En^and  in  1530,  and  caa- 
tinued  in  partial  use  there  until  the  time  of  Charles  11.  This 
whed4ock  condsted  of  a  fluted  or  grooved  sted  irbed  which 
protruded  into  tbe  priming  pan,  and  was  OMUiected  with  a 
strong  spring.  The  cock,  abo  regulated  by  a  spring,  was  fitted 
with  k  piaee  of  Iron  nrrites.  In  otda  lo  discfauie  tbe  tho 


Fic.  3.— Mounted  Man 
with  Hand  Gun. 


Fic  3.— Musketeer,  i6a5. 
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lock  was  wonnd  up  by  a  key,  tbe  cock  ins  let  down  on  the 
primiDg  pan,  lite  fiyiltcs  mUng  on  the  wbed;  on  the  trigger 
bcug  pressed  the  whed  was  released  and  nplcUy  revolved, 
eautting  ipaHcs,  which  ignited  the  powder  in  the  pan.  The 
complicated  and  expensive  nature  of  this  lock,  with  its  liftUUty 
to  injury,  no  doubt  prevented  its  general  adoption. 

About  1540  tbe  Spaniards  constructed  a  larger  and  heavier 
firearm  (matchlock),  cairying  a  ball  of  le  to  the  pound,  called 
a  musket  This  weapon  was  introduced  into  England  before  the 
n)iddle  of  the  i6ih  century,  and  soon  came  Into  general  use 
througbout  Europe.  Tbe  utapfaance  was  invented  about  this 
period  in  Cenuqy,  and  bom  its  comparative  cheajmesa  waa 


Fio.  4  and  s — Musketeers,  1675. 

much  used  in  England,  France  and  HoDand.  It  held  a  flint 
instead  of  the  pyrites  of  the  wheel  or  firelock,  wbkh  ignited  the 
pirmfer  la  the  pan  Igr  atTiking  on  a  fuece  of  furrowed  atcel,  when 
lekaMd  by  tbe  VAggia,  and  emitting  ipariu. 

Ai  a  sporting  weapon  the  gun  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
invention  of  tbe  wheel-lock  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  i6th  century, 
though  firearms  were  used  for  sporting^  purposes  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Cenuny,  and  to  aome  extent  in  FVuce,  In  tbe  rjth  century. 
Before  Uiat  period  the  longbow  In  England  uid  the  crossbow  on 
the  Continent  were  the  usual  weapons  of  the  chase.  In  Great 
Britain  little  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  firearms  for  game 
shooting  until  the  latter  half  of  the  lytb  century,  and  the  arms 
then  used  for  the  pnipoae  wen  entirriy  of  fore^  make. 

The  French  gurunakets  of  St-£tienne  ddm  for  ihrir  town 
Oiat  it  is  the  oldest  centre  of  the  firearms  Industry.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  more  than  the  barrels  of  the  finest 
Bporting  arms,  and  these  even  were  sometimes  made  in  Paris. 
The  pnductltm  of  firearms  hy  the  artists  of  Paris  reached  its 
aenith  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  ttalian, 
Cennin,  Spanish  and  Russian  gunsmiths  also  showed  great 
skill  in  the  elegance  and  design  of  their  firearms,  the  Spaniards 
tn  particular  being  makers  of  fine  ban^ls.  The  pistol  iq-v.)  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  for  the  fint  lime  about  1540  at 
Pisloia  in  Italy.  About  1635  the  modem  firdock  or  flint-lock 
was  invented,  which  only  diffcrcdfrom  thesnaphancc  by  the  cover 
of  the  pan  forming  part  of  the  furrowed  steel  struck  by  the  flinL 
Orijpnally  the  priming  was  put  into  the  pan  from  a  fla^  contain- 
ing a  fine-grained  powder  called  serpentine  powder.  Later  tbe 
top  of  the  cartridge  was  bitten  off  and  the  pan  filled  therefrom 
before  loading.  The  mechanism  of  the  flint-lock  musket  rendered 
all  this  unnecessary,  as,  in  loading,  a  portion  of  tlic  cliargc  pissed 
through  the  vent  into  the  pan,  irtierc  it  was  held  by  the  cover  or 
hammer.  The  matchlock,  as  a  mih'tary  weapon,  gradually  .gave 
way  to  the  firelock,  which  came  Into  general  use  in  the  lasi  half 
of  the  i7Lh  century,  and  was  the  weapon  of  Marlborough's  and 
Wellington's  armies.  This  was  the  famous  "  Brown  Bk-ss  "  of  the 
British  army.  Tbe  highest  devekquncnt  of  the  fiint-lock  is  found 
in  tbe  fowline^deecs  of  the  end  of  the  iSlfa  and  beginning  of  the 
igth  centuries,  particularly  those  made  by  joeepb  Manton,  the 
celdirated  English  gunsmith  and  inventor.  The  Napoleonic  w^rs 
afiorded  English  gunmakcrs  an  opportunity,  whtcb  they  fully 
atiliiod,  of  gaining  the  snpremagf  over  tbeir  foreign  competitors 
in  tbe  guanaking  uad&  English  gunmikers  reduced  the  weight. 


improved  the  shooting  powers,  and  perfected  the  tocfc  mccfauiiBi 
of  the  aportiag  gun,  and  increased  tbe  fangs 
and  eflkiency  of  the  rifle.  This  transfcnnoe  _ 
of  the  gumnaking  craft  from  tbe  Continent 
to  England  was  also  assisted  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  fondgn  gunnuking  gilds.  In  1^37  the 
London  guunalEen  obtained  their  charter  of 
iatorpention.    Tbe  important  gunmaking 
industry  of  Birmingham  dates  from  r6o3,  and 
soon  rivalled  that  of  London.  Double  shot- 
guns do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
nseduntfltbe  igtb  century. 
Hw  first  successful  douUe 
gims  were  built  with  the 
barreb  over  and  under,  and 
not  side  by  side,  snd  were 
invented  about  i6t6  Iqr 
one   GuQUano   Bssd  of 
Rome.     In  r784  douMe 
shot  guns  were  described  as 
a  novelty.  Joseph  Manton 
patented  the  devatd  rib 
whidi  rested  on  the  barrds. 
The  general  success  of  the 
double  gun  was  eventually 
doe  to  tbe  light  weight 
whicfa  tbe  better  material 
and  workmanship  of  tne 
best  gunmakcrs  made  pos- 
sible, and  to  the  quickness 
and  certainty  of  ignition  of 
the  modem  catttidge. 

The  obiections  to  the 
fiint-Iock  were  that  it  did 
not  entirely  preserve  the 
prhning  from  wet,  and  that 
the  flint  sparks  sometimes 
faded  to  Ignite  the  diarge. 
In  1S07  the  Rev.  Alexander 
John  Forsyth  obtained  a 
patent  for  priming  with  a 
fubnlnating  powder  made 
of  chlorate  m  potash,  sul> 
phur  and  charcoal,  which 
exploded  by  concussion. 
This  important  improve* 
mcni  in  firearms  was  not 
rccc«nil^  and  adopted  by 
the  military  auihorilies 
unta  more  than  thirty 
years  later.  In  the  mean- 
time it  was  gradually  de- 
veloped, and  the  copper 
percussion  cap  invented, 
by  various  gunmakcrs  and 
private  individuals. 
Thomas  Shaw  of  Phila- 
delphia first  used  fulminate 
in  a  su-el  cap  in  i8r4,  which 
he  changed  to  a  copper  cap 
in  1816.  It  was  not  unlil 
tbe  introduction  of  the 
copper  uip  that  the  per- 
cussion guD  could  be  con- 
sidered ID  every  way 
superior  to  the  flinL  In 
i834,in  the  reign  ol  William 
IV.,  Forsyth's  invention 
was  tested  ai  Woolwich  by 
firing  6000  rounds  from  six 
flint  lock  muskets,  and  a 

similar  number  from  six  percussion  rauikets,  in  all  wcatboi 
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Fic.  15. 


Tliis  trid  established  the  percussion  principle.  The  shooting 
V35  found  lo  be  more  accurate,  the  rectnl  less,  the  charge 
of  powder  having  been  reduced  from  6  to  4i  drs.,  the 
npidhy  of  firing  greater  and  the  itumber  of  miss-fires  much 
reduced,  beC&g  as  i  to  36  maify  in  favonr  of  the  percuHiaa 


system.  Tn  consequence  of  this  successful  trial  the  military 
flint-lock  in  1839  was  altered  to  suit  the  percussion  principle. 
This  was  easily  accomplished  by  replacing  the  hammer  and  pan 
by  a  nipple  with  a  hole  thnnigh  its  centre  to  tbe  vent  or  touch- 
hole,  and  by  replacing  the  cock  which  held  the  flint  by  a  smaller 
cock  or  hammer  with  a  hollow  to  fit  on  the  nipple  when  released 
by  the  trigger.  On  the  nipple  was  placed  the  copper  cap  contain- 
ing the  detonating  compodtion,  now  made  of  thtee  parts  of 
ddorate  of  potash,  two  of  fulminate  of  mercury  and  one  of 
powdered  ^ass. 

In  1840  the  Aostrian  army  was  supplied  with  the  pcrcustion 
musket,  and  in  1841  a  new  model  percusdon  musket  with  a  block 
or  back-sight  for  150  yds.  was  issued  to  the  British  army,  11  lb 
6  oz.  in  wd^t,  4  ft.  6}  in.  in  length  without  bayonet,  6  ft. 
with  bayonet  and  with  a  barrel  3  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  tiring  a 
bullet  of  14I  to  the  lb  with  4}  drs.  ot  powder.  This  musket 
was  larger  in  bore  than  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  thus  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fire  their 
balb,  while  the  English  balls  could  not  be  fired  from  iheir  taneb. 
But  the  greater  weight  and  momentum  of  the  Engli^  ball  ww 
counteracted  by  the  excess  of  windage.  This  percussion  musket 
of  1841,  the  latest  development  of  the  renowned  Brown  Beta, 
continued  in  use  in  the  British  army  until  partially  superseded 
ia  1851  by  tbe  Hliu£  rifle,  and  a^UDV^W  \si  ■Ctst'ttSa,^  tAfc 
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la  1855.  For  further  infomuUoii  as  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  military,  target  awl  sporting  rifles  see  RtTLE. 

inuctrationi  are  eivca  heiennth  of  a  Cemun  carbine  of  the  l6th 
cent  an ,  with  double  whed-lock  (6b.  8);  a  toapbanoe  (ftg.  9): 
■evenlfomuof  the  Brown  Bcwor  flint^k  military  mu*kM(Engluh, 
WUHam  111.,  Gg.  10;  Geotce  II.,  fig.  Ui  George  III.,  fig-  n; 
Frencb,  Napoleon,  Be.  13) ;  and  of  the  percuMian  miuket  adopted  m 
the  Britiab  tervioc  in  1839  (fig.  14).  Exaropica  of  noo-EuropeM 
Cteerni*  are  shown  in  fin.  6  ana  7,  repmentiw  a  Motwish  flint-lock 
and  an  Indian  matchlock  respectively,  Figi.  15-18  repreaent 
variou*  cart>ine*.  mutketooni  and  blunderbuaMS,  fig.  15  thowinK 
a  email  blunderbuta  or  musketooo  of  the  early  i8th  century,  16 
a  large  blunderbuia  of  1750,  6g.  17  a  flint-lock  cavalry  carbine  of 
about  i8>5  and  fig.  18  a  p«rtnia«on  carbine  of  1840.  All  thcM  are 
drawn  from  arms  in  the  muieum  ot  the  Royal  United  Service 
Jnatitntioii,  LaadoK. 

Maim  Skat  Cma.—^tbit  nnden  i|wrtfa|  bmCMoubf* 
inay  be  mid  to  have  otipnated  with  the  invention  of  the  cartridge- 
cue  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The  breech-ioading 
mechanism  inteditcd  the  cartridge  by  many  yesn,  the  earliest 
bieech-k«ding  hud  guns  dsting  twdc  to  1 537.  Another  distina 
type  of  bfeech-kwler  was  mvtntcd  in  Fruce  ibout  the  middle 
ot  the  17th  ccntiuy.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centtnfes  breech* 
loading  aau*  were  very  numerous  and  of  considetaUe  variety. 
The  original  cartridge,  a  charge  erf  powder  and  bullet  in  a  paper 
eDvclope,datesfmni586.  Ttee  were  used  with  muzale-loBdm, 
the  base  of  the  cartridge  being  ripped  or  Utten  off  by  the  soldier 
before  placing  in  the  barrel.  It  was  only  when  the  detonating 
cap  came  into  use  that  the  paper  cartridge  answered  well  in 
breech-loaders.  The  modem  breech-loader  has  resulted  from  a 
gradual  series  of  impnvcinents,  and  not  from  any  one  great 
hivcntlon.  Its  essential  feature  is  the  prevention  all  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech  when  the  gun  is  fired  by  means  of  an  expan- 
sive CKrtridge<ase  containing  its  own  means  of  ignition.  The 
eartier  breedi*loaders  were  not  gas4i^t,  because  the  cartridge- 
case^  were  either  anwnmtUe  or  the  h»d  was  plioed  m  ■  itraiiK 
non-expamive  btvecb-plng.  The  eatKest  efideat  wwdm  < 
cartridge-case  was  the  pin-fiie,  patented  by  HouiUer,  a  Paris 
gunsmith,  in  1S47,  with  a  thin  weak  shell  which  expanded  by 
the  force  of  tbe  explosion,  fitted  perfectly  in  the  barrel,  and  thtu 
formed  an  efficient  gas  chedt.  Probably  h  inventioa  connected 
wilh  firearms  has  wrought  luch  dan^  in  tbe  |Minciple  of  gun- 
construction  as  thoee  effected  by  the  expansive  cartiidge-case. 
This  inventioa  has  completely  revoltOionised  tbe  art  of  gun- 
making,  has  been  snocessfuUy  a^iUed  to  all  descriptions  of 
firearms,  and  has  produced  a  new  and  important  industry — 
that  of  cartridge  manufacture. 

About  1836,  C.  Lefaucheux,  a  Paris  gunsmith.  Improved 
the  old  Pauly  system  of  breecb-loading,  but  iu  bieech  action 
was  a  crude  mechanism,  with  single  grip  worked  by  a 
bottom  lever.  TbedouUe  giipfor  the  bands  was  thesnbaequent 
invention  of  a  Birmin^mgnnmaker.  The  ccntral-fire  cartridge, 
practically  as  now  in  use.  was  introduced  into  England  in  1S61 
by  Daw.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Pottet,  of 
hris,  improved  upon  by  Schneider,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
litigation  ia  respect  of  iU  patent  limits.  Daw,  who  controlled 
the  En^ish  patents,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  central-fire  guns 
and  cartridges  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1861.  In 
his  system  the  barrels  work  on  a  hinge  joint,  the  bottom  lever 
withdraws  the  bolding-dovra  Ixrit;  the  cartridge isof  the  modem 
t^,  the  cap  being  detonated  by  a  striker  passing  through  the 
standing  breech  to  the  inner  face.  Tbe  cartridge-case  is  with- 
drawn by  a  sliding  extractor  fitted  to  the  breech  ends  of  the 
barrels.  Daw  was  subsequently  defeated  in  hb  control  of  the 
patents  by  Eley  Bros.,  owing  to  the  patent  not  having  been  kept 
in  force  in  France.  Tlie  modern  breech-Ioi^Uog  gun  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  improved  since  186a  Westley  Richards 
adopted  and  improved  Matthews'  top-lever  mechanism.  About 
1866  the  rebounding  lock  was  introduced,  and  Improved  la  1869. 
Hie  treble  wedge-fast  mechanism  for  holding  down  the  barrels 
was  originated  by  W.  W.  Greener  in  1865,  and  jperfected  in  1873. 
A  very  important  iraprovement  was  the  introduction  of  the 
bammcrless  gun,  in  which  the  mechanism  for  firing  is  ^aced 
entiiely  within  the  gun.   TUs  was  made  possible  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  central-fire  artrMge.  In  1861  Daw,  and  In  1I66 
GrAn,  introduced  hammcrlesa  guns  in  which  the  cocking  w«i 
eSectMbytheunderlever.  TheseguaadidnotattaiBpopaUtitjr. 
101871  T.MBTcott  patgitedahaam>ericssgwn,thiifirittocbtai> 
distinct  success.  This  also  was  a  lever«odtlng  gun.  Aboot  the 
same  time  Ncedham  introduced  the  princij^  of  utlUsiiig  the 
wd|^  <tf  the  barreb  to  assist  in  coding.  In  1875  Anson  and 
Deeley  utilized  the  forced  attached  to  tbe  barrels  to  cockths 
locks.  From  thb  date  hammcrlesa  goia  became  really  poprin 
Subsequently  minor  Improventeitts  were  made  by  many  o(h« 
gun-makers,  including  alternative  movemenU  introduced  tqr 
Furdey  and  Rogers.  Improvements  were  also  iiUrodnced 
by  Westley  Richards,  Purdcy  and  others,  induding  cocking  hjr 
mtans  of  tte  midaqtring.  In  1874  J.  Needham  iatrodoced 
tbe  ejector  mechanism,  by  which  each  empty  caHridge-caaeii 
separately  and  automatically  thrown  out  of  the  gun  when  the 
l>reech  is  opened,  the  necessary  forCe  being  provided  by  ihi 
mainspring  of  the  lock.  W.  W.  Greener  ana  some  other  gan- 
makers  have  dnca  Introduced  minor  modifications  and  improve- 
ments of  this  medianbm.  Nhit  b  turn  came  Perks  and  other 
Inventors,  siho  separated  the  ejector  medianism  from  tbe  lock 
wwk.  Tliis  very  decided  Im[voveraent  a  universal  t»d^. 
A  later  innovation  in  tbe  modem  breech-loader  is  the  sia^ 
trigger  mechanism  introduced  by  iome  of  Iht  leading  Engbfc 
gnn>makers,  by  which  both  barrds  can  be  fired  In  s«iccasi«a 
by  a  single  trigger.  This  improvement  enables  both  barnh 
to  be  raf^ly  fired  without  altering  the  grip  of  the  ri^t  hand, 
but  deprives  the  shooter  of  the  power  of  sel«ting  his  bcrreL 

Repeating  or  magazine  ihot-guns  on  the  principle  of  ths 
repeating  rifle,  with  a  nagasfaie  bdow  the  single  firing  band, 
are  abo  made  by  some  American  and  continental  gun-tnakeia, 
but  as  yet  have  not  come  into  general  use,  being  oomparatirc^ 
cambenome  and  not  well  balanced.  Tbe  diffiCDlty  of  a  shiftbv 
faelnice  M  eu^  eaitildge  is  find  hn  also  yet  to  be  overcome. 
6«f«nl  varieties  of  a  aombinatiOQ  rifle  and  diot-gnn  ate  she 
made,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Rmb 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  modem  shot-gum  are  required 
are  ganie4liooting,  trap-shooting  at  pigeons  and  wiM-feiriiflg. 
Tbe  game  gut  may  be  any  bote  from  3s  to  to  gauge.  The  mail 
standard  hore  b  is  gauge  unless  It  be  tor  a  boy,  when  It  is  m 
gauge.  The  usual  weight  of  the  la-bore  double-barrelled  game 
fun  b  Irou  6  to  7  lb  with  barreb  30  in.  long,  there,  however, 
being  a  present  tendency  to  baneb  of  a  aborta  length.  These 
bands  are  made  of  tted,  as  being  a  atioiigerand  more  hqao- 
geneons  material  than  the  bands  formerly  produced,  which  woe 
mostly  of  Damascus  pattern,  a  mixtuie  it  iaaa  and  steeL  Stsd 
barrels,  drilled  from  the  solid  block,  originally  produced 
by  Whitwortb.  To-day  the  makers  of  sted  for  thb  purpov 
are  many.  The  standard  charge  for  the  la-bore  is  4a  grains  of 
smokdesi  powder  and  i  ox.  to  ifth  ox.  of  shot.  Powder  of  ■ 
lighter  grtvImetHc  density  b  occasionally  employed,  when  tbt 
weight  of  the  charge  b  reduced  to  33  grains.  Thb  charge  of 
powder  cotresponib  to  tbe  3  drams  black  powder  formeilr 
used.  The  ordinary  gaote  gon  shoald  have  ft  kOUivdrdeof 
30  b.  at  30  yds.  with  tbe  first  barrel  and  at  40  yds.  with  the 
second.  Improved  materiab  and  methods  of  manntarlnre,  and 
what  b  known  as  "  choke  "  boring  of  the  barrels,  have  enabled 
modern  gun-maker*  to  regulate  the  shooting  of  guns  to  a  nicety. 
Choke-boring  b  the  eonrtrktion  of  tbe  diameter  of  the  barrd 
near  the  muxxle,  and  was  known  in  Amnica  In  the  early  part 
of  the  iQth  century.  In  1875  Pape  <rf  Newcastle  was  awarded 
a  prize  for  the  invention  of  choke-boring,  there  being  nootber 
claimant.  The  methods  of  choke-bofing  have  since  been  varied 
and  improved  by  the  leading  English  gun-makcn.  The  pigeoa 
gun  b  usuallyheavier  than  the  game  gnn  and  morecbokfd.  It 
generally  wngha  from  7  to  8  lb.  Its  weight,  by  club  ruki  ii 
[rcquently  restricted  to  7}  lb  and  its  bore  to  ii  gauge.  The 
standard  wild-fowling  gun  u  a  double  8-bore  with  30-10.  bairds 
weighing  15  lb.  and  firing  a  charge  of  7  drams  of  powda  and 
al  to  3  ox.  1^  shot.  Tbesegnna  are  also  made  In  both  BmaDccaod 
larger  varu^,  induding  a  single  barrel  4-bore,  lAidi  b  the 
largot  gun  that  can  be-used  from  the  shoulder,  and  siii^c 
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band  put  gtm  t|4i.  bore,  ireUUng  loo  Jb.  VbSle  ao 
cmnpfcaona  idnnce  la  trapnmd  gan-mechaiiisni  and  invcatlon 
bu  been  nude  dnring  the  list  few  yean,  the  nuteiiah  and 
metbods  of  mannfacture,  and  the  qnaKty  and  exactitude  of  the 
gvn-oiakerlB  work,  have  continued  gradually  and  iteadily  to 
iiRpnve.  EngUdi,  utd  particulaffy  Loiidon-iiiade,  gnn  lUnd 
pK-cmincBt  aU  over  Um  - world.  (H.  5.-K.) 

SUVA,  a  town  and.  mlUtaryMttatfon  in  Central  India,  in  the 
atate  of  Gwslior.  Pop.  (1901)  11,451.  Alter  the  Mutiny,  it 
became  the  beadquaiten  of  the  Central  India  Hotae,  whose 
conaiaadliif  offinr  acts  aa-jetofflcio  aslant  to  tbc  n^dent  of 
GwaBor;  and  Its  trade  has  developed  rapidly  since  tbe  opening 
of  a  ilation  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninaula  nHway 
in  1899. 

OnifGOTTni,  an  eiirfoHve  subetance  piodliced  by  the  action 
of  atnM  nitric  add  on  celhiloM  at  the  ordinaty  temperature; 
cfaemkaffly  it  is  a  nitrate  of  CeBulose,  or  a  mhture  of  nitrates, 
according  10  some  authorities.  Tbe  first  step  in  the  history  of 
goncotton  WH  made  by  T,  J.  Felouie  in  1838,  who  observed  that 
when  paper  ot  cotton  was  immersed  in  cold  concentrated  nitric 
add  tbe  materials,  though  not  altered  in  physical  appearance, 
became  heavier,  and  after  washing  and  drying  were  possessed 
of  seU-explosive  properties.  At  the  lime  these  products  were 
tbongbt  to  be  related  to  tbe  nitrated  starch  obtained  a  Uttle 
previously  by  Henri  Braconnot  and  called  xytoidin;  they  are 
only  related  in  so  far  as  they  are  nitrates.  C.  F.  SchCnbein  of 
fiasd  published  his  discovery  of  guncotton  in  1846  {PhU.  Uag. 
Uli  31)  p>  7),  and  this  was  shortly  alter  followed  by  investigations 
by  R.  R.  BAttgn  of  ^aaklort  and  Otto  and  Koop,  all  of  whom 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  subject,  the  last-named  introducing 
the  use  of  sulphuric  along  with  nitric  add  in  the  nitration  process. 
The  chemicat  composition  and  constitution  of  guncotton  has 
been  studied  by  a  considerable  number  of  chemists  and  many 
divergent  views  have  been  put  forward  on  the  subject.  W.  Crum 
was  probably  the  first  to  recognize  that  some  hydrogen  atoms 
«( the  cdhibie  had  been  replaud  by  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
tbb  Vfevwas-aupported  more  or  less  by  other  workers,  especially 
Hadow,  who-appcars  to  have  distinctly  recognised  that  at  least 
throe  coaqioundii  were  present,  the  most  violently  explosive  of 
wUdt  constituted  the  main  bulk  of  tbe  product  «>mmonIy 
obtained  and  known  as  guncotton.  This  particular  prodtict  was 
inwbible  is  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  Its  composition 
cotiM  he  expressed  by  the  tenntrl-nitrocellulose.  Other  products 
Were  soluble  in  the  ether-alcohol  mixture:  tbey  were  less 
highly  nitrated,  and  constituted  the  so<allcd  o^odion  gun- 
oottoii. 

Tbe  smallest  empirical  formula  for  cellulose  (9.1.)  may  certainly 
be  written  C^HuiO*.  How  much  of  tbe  hydiogco  and  oxygen 
am  in  the  hydnxyUc  (OH)  form  cannot  be  absolutdy  stated, 
but  from  the  study  of  the  acetates  at  least  three  hydroxyl  groups 
mvf  be  assumed.  Tbe  oldest  and  perhaps  most  reasonable  idea 
icpieieats  guncotton  as  cellulose  trinitrate,  but  this  has  been 
much  disputed,  and  various  formulae,  some  based  on  cellulose 
u  CuBbOk.  others  on  a  stlU  more  complex  molecule,  have  been 
propMed.  The  constitution  of  guncotton  is  a  diflkult  natter  to 
Investigate,,  primarily  on  account  fA  tbe  very  Insoluble  nature 
of  cellulose  itself,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  comparatively 
alight  variations  in  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the 
adds  tiled  prodoce  oonddenble  differences  In  the  products. 
Tbe  nitrates  are  also  very  Insoluble  substances,  all  the  so-called 
solvents  merely  converting  them  into  jelly.  No  method  has  yet 
been  devised  by  which  the  molecular  weight  can  be  ascertained.' 
The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  cellulose  an  not 
nitro  eonpoonds  la  tbe  lenie  dttt  {dole  add  Is.  but  an  ilitntca 
or  nitric  esten. 

'  Gmmtton  to  made  by  bamerslng  cleaned  and  dried  cohob 
waste  in  a  mixture  <d  strong  ^tiic  and  sulphuric  adds.  Tlie 

■  The  composition  of  Ae  celtntose  nitrates  was  reviewed  by  G. 
Lanse  {Jm>r.  Amtr.  Cktm.  Ste.,  1901, 33,  p.  527),  who,  aMumlai  tbe 
loeauila  CtMJOm  iot  oeUulose,  showed  bow  the  nCmaOuHMes 
djwciibrd  In- diurent  cbemistt  may  ba  sxpiaawd  by  the  fonanla 
GJHmmMHOUm  wkere  ■  has  the  values  4. 5. 6>  •  •  •  u- 
aJi.ia* 


relative  amounts  ot  tbe  adds  la  the  fiiixtnn  and  tbe  time  of 
duration  of  treatBKBt  of  the  cotton  varies  toBewhat  in  different 
works,  but  the  oDdalying  Idea  ts  tbe  same,  via.  employing  such 
an  excess  of  sulphuric  over  nitric  that  the  latter  will  be  rendered 
anhydrous  or  concentrated  a|id  maintained  as  such  in  solution  in 
the  su^ihuric  add,  and  that  the  su^ihuric  add  diaU  still  be  suffi- 
deatly  strong  to  absorb  and  combine  with  the  water  produced 
during  the  actual  formation  of  the  guncotton.  In  the  recent 
methods  tbe  cotton  remains  in  contact  with  the  acids  for  two  to 
four  hours  at  the  wdinary  air  temperature  ( i  s"  C),  in  which  tine 
it  b  almoet  fully  nitrated,  tbe  main  portioa,  say  90%,  having 
a  opposition  represented  by  the  (brmufai*  CtH  A(NOi)i,  tbe 
remainder  consisting  of  lower  nitrated  products,  some  oxidation 
products  and  traces  of  iracbanged  cellulose  and  cellulose 
sulphates.  Tbc  add  is  then  slowly  run  out  by  an  opening  in  tbe 
bottom  of  the  pan  [n  which  tbe  operation  b  conducted,  and  water 
dbtributed  cardully  over  Its  surface  displaces  it  in  tbe  interstices 
of  the  cotton,  which  b  finally  subjected  to  a  course  of  boih'ng 
and  washing  with  water,  this  washing  b  a  most  important  part 
of  the  process.  On  its  thoroughness  dq>ends  tbe  removal  of 
small  quantities  of  products  othn  than  the  nitrates,  for  instance, 
some  nilphates  and  produas  from  inpuritica  oontabed  in  the 
original  celhdaac.  Cellulose  sulphates  are  one,  and  possibly  the 
main,  cause  of  instability  in  guncotton,  and  it  b  highly  deurabic 
that  they  should  be  completely  hydrolysed  and  removed  In 
the  washing  imxcss.  Tbe  nitrated  product  retains  the  outward 
form  of  the  original  cellulose.  In  the  course  of  the  washing, 
according  to  a  method  introduced  by  Sir  F.  Abd,  the  cotton  b 
ground  into  a  pulp,  a  process  wUch  greatly  facilitates  the 
coaq>lete  removal  of  acids,  &c.  Thb  pulp  b  finaOy  drained,  and 
b  then  cither  oomprassed,  while  still  moist,  into  slabs  or  blocks 
when  required  for  blasting  purposes,  or  it  b  dried  when  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  propetlants.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  an  alkali  («.f.  sodium  carbooate)  is  added  to  the  final  washing 
water,  so  that  quantities  of  thb  alkaline  substance  ranging  from 
0'5%  to  a  little  over  1%  are  retained  by  the  guncotton.  Tbe 
Idea  b  that  any  traces  of  add  not  washed  away  by  the  washing 
process  or  produced  later  by  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  sub- 
stance will  t>c  thereby  neutralized  and  rendered  harmless. 
Guhcotton  in  an  air-dry  state,  whether  in  the  original  form  or 
after  grinding  to  pulp  and  compressing,  burns  with  very  great 
rapidity  hut  does  not  detmiate  unless  confine. 

Inmediatdy  after  the  discovery  of  guncotton  SchSnbeIn 
proposed  Its  employment  as  a  sul»titu(e  for  gunpowder,  and 
General  von  Lci^  carried  out  a  lengthy  and  laborious  series  at 
eapcriments  intrading  to  adapt  it  espedally  for  artillery  use. 
All  these  and  many  subsequent  attempts  to  utilize  it,  either  loose 
or  mechanically  compressed  in  any  way,  signally  failed.  How* 
ever  much  compressed  by  mechanical  means  It  b  still  a  poroua 
mass,  and  when  it  b  confined  as  in  a  gun  the  flame  and  hot  gases 
from  the  portion  first  ignited  permeate  tbe  renihinder,  generally 
causing  it  actually  to  detonate,  or  to  bum  so  rapidly  that  its 
action  approaches  detonation.  The  more  closely  It  i»  omfined 
tbe  greater  b  the  picsSaie  set  up  by  a  small  part  of  the  charge 
burning,  and  tbe  more  completely  will  the  cxf^odon  of  tbe 
remainder  assume  the  detonating  form.  The  employment  of 
guncotton  as  a  prapeUant  was  possible  only  after  the  discovery 
that  it  could  be  grlalinlwd  or  made  into  a  colloid  by  the  action 
of  •o<alled  solvents,  t.g.  etigrlacetate  and  other  eatery  aoebmn 
and  a  number  of  like  substaaeeK  (see  Ccnaim). 

When  qidte  dry  guncotton  b  easily  detonated  by  a  blow  on  an 
anvil  or  bard  surface.  If  div  and  warm  U  b  much  mere  sensitive  to 
percuinoa  or  friction,  and  abo  becomes  dectriiied  by  friction  under 
those  condirioaii  The  amount  oC  contained  noisture  enrts  a  con- 
tideraWt  effect  on  its  sensitiveness.  With  about  2%ot  molrture  tt 
can  still  be  detonated  on  an  anvil,  but  tbe  action  b  generally  confiaed 
to  the  piece  struclL  As  the  quantity  of  contained  water  increases  it 
becemn  dfficolt  or  even  impoMRble  to  detonate  by  an  ordinary 
Mow.  Cemprt—d  dry  guncotton  b  easily  detonated  ty  an  iniiiattvt 
detonator  meh  as  mercuric  fulminate.  Guncotton  containing  more 
than  tsVf  irf  water  b  uninflaminatile.  may  be  compmBcd  or  worked 
witboutaanger  and  bmuch  more  difficult  to  detooate  by  a  fulminala 


■  Tbb  formula  b  letabicd  m^nly  on  account  of  its  aiaq^Udty. 
It  abo  wpniswi  aB  that  b  nectswry  in  tWi  cnnnarion. 
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detonator  tbtn  wbea  dry.>  A  lowlt  cbtna  of  dry  fluncoitoo  will, 
howeim',  detonate  the  wet  material,  and  ttii»  pccuRarity  b  made 
uac  of  in  the  emptoynent  of  juncottoo  (or  WMtini  purpows.  A 
charge  of  ompreMed  w«c  f  uacsttoa  nay  bo  exploded,  even  urnkr 
water,  by  the  detonation  of  a  small  ptimer  of  tin  dry  and  water- 
prooled  miterial,  which  in  tura  can  be  started  by  a  small  fulminate 
detonator.  The  H;doiive  wave  from  the  dry  guncotton  primer  is 
in  fact  better  miioadcd  to  by  the  wet  oomproaed  material  than  the 
dry,  and  it*  detonation  is  sonewhat  sharper  than  that  of  the  dry. 
It  is  not  nccesury  for  the  blocks  of  wet  Eimcotton  to  be  actually  in 
contact  if  they  be  under  water,  and  the  peculiar  explosive  wave 
tan  also  be  conveyed  a  little  distance  by  a  piece  of  metal  such  as  a 
railway  rail.  The  more  nearly  the  compodtioa  of  cuncotton 
approaches  that  repnmted  by  CiHi(\(NOi)i,  the  more  lUble  i» 
it  as  re^rds  storing  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  faicbtr  the 

SnitioE  temperature.  Carefully  prepared  niocolbiD  after  trashing 
ith  aKobol-ether  untS  nothiin  inore  dttsoivcs  may  rcqidie  to  be 
heated  ta  i8»i85*  C.  befoK  ialania^  Ordlaary  conuwiciBl  |m- 
eottooa.  comaining  from  le  to  15%  of  loiMff  oiUatad  psadaca^  wilt 
ignite  as  a  nik  Mne  a»zs*  lower. 

Assuming  the  above  formula  to  rcpreeent  guncotton,  there  ii 
sofficient  oxygen  for  internal  combustbn  without  any  carbon  being 
left.  The  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  burning  guncotton  tn  a 
VBcann  veaael  contains  steam,  carbon  monoKide,  carbon  dioxide, 
Mtpoeen,  nitric  oxide,  and  methane.  When  slowly  heated  in  a. 
vacuum  vessel  until  jgniilun  talica  pbcc,  soAie  nitrogen  dioxide.  NO], 
is  alio  produced.  Whi'n  l^opt  Ifir  wnic  weeks  at  a  temperature  of 
■00*  in  steam,  acoiuldrr.ililF  numU  r  ol  fatty' acids,  some  baM-s,  and 
glucose-lilce substance*  r.'Mili  I  'mlrr  tlilTcrcnt  |)rc!Sun:slhe  relative 
amountsol  thccombunioi. ;  <  I  .  -  , .  -DH-iikr  iLly.  Under  very 
great  pressures  carbon  ni>  1  .r,<l  i.ii  ru^<  n  are  the  main 

products,  but  nitric  oxide  ntvcr  quite  duapptari. 

Dilute  mineral  adds  have  little  or  no  action  on  gnacottan.  Stnmg 
■dphuric  acid  in  contact  with  it  liboratca  fine  oitricacid  and  later 
OMc*  of  nitrogen,  leaving  a  charred  residua  at  a  brown  aoluiioa 
Moordiiu;  to  the  quantity  of  acid.  It  sonietiiDea,GrM  on  contact  ^th 
SSMTMupiu^^  TheattcaU 
hydriMto  (<■!•  ■OdinRt'ltydnMide)  wUI loHd  Mate  flie  it  oh 
I eiMiill  'Strong  or  weak  solutions  of  these subdaacM alio dacw 
pMa.||L  nroducmK  some  alkali  nitrate  and  nitrite,  the  caUuloM 
Ijilllirlili  III  iiiii  omy^  partially  restored,  some  quaiititjr  undergoing 
Oddation.  Ammonia  is  also  active,  but  not  quite  in  the  nnie 
itanner  as  the  ilknii  hydmides.  Dry  guncotton  B rated  inaamooia 
psdeianatn  :it  about  70*,  and  ammonium  byditNade  totatiaMOf  all 
strencchi  slowly  dccompow  it.  ytelding  somewhat  compkxpradocta. 
Alkali  sulphohyil rates  rediiLC  guncotton,  or  other  nitrated  eeUuloaei, 
completely  10  o^tlulrne.  The  production  o(  the  n-caBtd  "artlfidal 
silk    depend*  on  this  aclion. 

A  cliarj^ttri&iic  difference  between  guncotton  and  coUodsoa 
cotton  is  the  insolubility  ut  the  former  in  other  ur  jlcoholoca  mixture 
of  ihi'M.'  Thu  5ij-r,illi.'d  cillrxii'in  ci.itoos  are  nitrated 

lliilorf-,,luji.i(.i  UiwiT  .l-.-urttMii  i>liT  m.ni       rule)  than  guncotton. 

I  iiLV  .ir^'  -inii  (JiHi  'jviki  n  -.1  .i-  !■  .  r  "  i,r  "  -ohlblc  "  COltOOa  OT 
Biu»ita.  J'he  jolubilily  in  etJiu-.jkuliol  may  be  owiiM  t0  4t  lower 
dcipee  of  niiraiion,  at  to  the  tempeip  ture  atnditiona  undcf  which  the 
process  of  manufacture  has  been  carried  on.  If  guncotton  be  correctly 
represented  by  the  formula  CiH)Oi(NOi]i,  It  should  contain  a  little 
more  than  14%  of  tdtrom.  Guncottooe  are  enmiaed  for  degree 
•f  niliMien  by  the  mtroneMr,  in  wfaieb  appwann  they  are  dccoin- 
nosfit  by  sulphuiic  aetd  in  contact  with  oKrcuty,  and  all  the  wtrocco 
H  evolved  as  nitric  oxide.  NO.  which  is  measured  and  the  weight  of  It  s 
contained  nitrogen  calculated.  Ordinary  guncottons  seMom  contain 
Bwra  than  13%  of  nitRwen,  and  in  most  casen  the  amount  does  not 
■nccdia-5^  GcneraUyqMaUiig,  the  lower  the  aitrDfCBce«eat  of 
a  guncotton,  as  found  by  the  nitrometer.  tbc-I^AvthcperceMageof 
matters  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether-alcohol.  Thesesoluble  matters 
are  usually  considered  as  "  losrer  "  nitrates. 

Guncottons  are  uioally  tested  by  the  Abel  heat  test  for  stability 
fsee  CoKona).  Another  beat  teat,  that  of  Will,  consistn  in  heating 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  guncotton  in  a  stmm  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  ijto*  C,  passing  the  evolved  gases  over  some  red-hot  capper,  and 
Bnaliy  collecting  them  over  a  sofucion  of  potassium  hydtoxKle  which 
retains  the  carbon  dioxide  and  allow*  the  iritrogen,  arising  from  the 
gunCMton  decompontion,  to  be  measured.  This  ia  done  at  de6aite 
time  intervals  so  that  the  rol*  of  dccompoeiiion  can  be  followed. 
The  relative  stability  is  then  Judged  by  the  amount  of  nitrocen  gas 
collected  In  a  certain  time.  Several  modifications  of  this  and  of  the 
Abclhcattestarealsoiouse.    (See Exflouves.}    (W.R.  E.  H.) 

OOHIHIUCH.  IVAlf  (i5as-i6jB>,  known  ala»  aa  Giovanni 
GoBdolt,  Bervtan  poet ,  waa  bom  at  Ragtna  OB  the  ath  of  Jamtrr 
1588.  H!s  father,  Franco  CunduUch,  once  the  Raguian  envoy 
to  Constantioople  aiid  councillor  of  the  tepublic,  gave  him  aa 
ciceUent  edncation.  He  Hudied  the  "  bumaiulica  "  with  the 
Jenit,  Father  Muxd.  and  philoiot^y  with  Father  RkaaolL 
After  that  he  itudled  RomaB.law  and  jurisprudence  in  general. 
He  waa  member  of  tha  Lower  Council  and  once  served  as  the 
■Air-dried  guncotton  will  cootahi  s%  or  lam  of  mditdre. 


chief  magtUrate  ct  the  npublic   He  diedon  tbehhol  D 1  ptrnhm 

1639.  A  born  poet,  he  adaurod  much  the  Itajian  poeU(i<  Ut 
time,  from  whom  he  made  many  traoalationa  inta  Servian.  It 
is  iMiieved  that  he  so  tianilated  Tatco's  Crmrafrwrnit  lUinUr 
He  ta  kaawa  to  liave  written  eighteen  worlcs,  of  wfaicli  cUvw 
were  dramas,  but  of  these  only  three  ha've  been  fuUy  preserved, 
others  having  pcrithed  during  the  great  earthquake  and  &rc  in 
1667,  Most  of  those  dramas  were  translations  from  the  IlaUsa, 
and  were  played,  seemingly  with  great  success,  by  the  imatewg 
tumished  by  the  noble  familie*  of  lUgusa.  But  hk  jnatt 
and  juatly  celebrated  work  is  an  epic,  entitled  Onwa,  in  twenty 
cantos.  It  is  the  first  political  epic  am  the  Eaatcrn  Question, 
glorifying  the  victory  of  the  Polea  over  Turks  and  Tatanin  the 
campaign  of  i6zi,  and  encouraging  a  league  of  the  Christian 
nations,  tuider  the  guidance  of  VUdialaaa»  the  ki^iei  Miwd. 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  Turks  from  Eur^ie.  The 
fourtcentfa  and  fif  teeUh  cantos  are  lost.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Ragusan  government  suppressed  them  from  mnaidtra- 
tion  for  tlw  Sullao,  the  protetlar  of  the  republic,  theee  tw» 
caidoa  having  been  violently  aoti-TurkisIi. 

OrawM  waa  printed  for  the  £rst  time  in  Ragusa  in  itat,  tke  two 
missing  cantos  being  'replaced  by  song*  written  by  Ketro  Sorgo  (or 
Sorkoclicvich).  From  thb  edition  the  learned  Italian,  Franceses 
Appendini,  made  an  Italian  translation  published  tn  1837.  SbKC 
that  time  several  other aditiotw  have  been  made.  Thebot  arceoo- 
sidered  to  be  the  edition  of  the  South  Sbvcnic  Aadtmy  in  Agrnni 
(1877}  and  the  edition  published  in  SemLn  (1SA9)  by  Profcseaf 
Yovan  Boshkovich.  In  the  edition  of  1S44  (Agnun)  the  last  canloc, 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  were  replaced  by  very  fine  compositioa*  of  the 
Serbo^rewlian  poet.  Haabwaaieh  (Maiwanit).  The  oomplete 
warka  ol  Gundiuich  have  bton  pubUabod  ia  Amm,  i&47>  t9  V. 
Babukicb  and  by  the  South  Sbvomc  Academy  oTAgian  in  1S89. 

OUmi^  JOSEF  (i8io-i88g),  HungariMi  compowr  and 
conductor,  was  born  on  the  ist  of  December  iSto,  at  Ziimh&t 

ia  Hungary.  After  startinglife  as  a  school-teacher,  and  leamini 
the  elements  o(  music  from  Ofen,  the  school-choirmaster,  he 
became  first  oboist  at  Craz,  and,  at  twenty-five,  bandmaster  of 
the  4th  re^mcBt  of  Austrian  artillciy.  His  fint  compositloB* 
a  Hungarian  march,  written  in  i8j6,  attracted  some  notice 
and  in  1S43  he  was  able  to  establish  an  orchestra  in  Bcrliiu 
With  this  band  he  travelled  far,  even  (in  1849)  to  America.  It  is 
worth  recording  that  Mendelssohn's  complete  Utdtumwur 
Niflit's  Dream  nuiNc  is  said  to  have  been  first  played  by  Guocl't 
band,  la  1853  he  became  bandmaster  to  the  33rd  Infantry 
Regiment  at  Brilnn,  but  in  1864  he  lived  at  Munich,  and  in  t8;6 
at  Frankfort,  after  (in  1873)  havingconductcd  with  great  success 
a  lericsof  promenade  concerts  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  Fronf 
Frankfort  Gungi  went  to  Wdmar  to  live  with  his  daughter, 
a  well-known  German  opera  singer  and  local  prima  donna. 
There  he  died,  on  the  31st  of  January  1S89.  Guogl's  ducts 
number  over  300,  perhaps  the  roost  popular  being  the  "  Amor- 
eiten,"  "Hydropaten,"  "Casino,"  "breams  on  the  Ocean" 
wailKs;  "In  Stiller  MIttenucbt  "  polka,  and  "  Blue  Violets  " 
masurka.  Hu  Hungarian  march  was  transcribed  by  Lisit, 
His  music  is  characterized  by  the  same  easy  flowing  mdodiea 
and  well-marked  rhythm  that  discinguuh  the  dances  of  Strauss, 
to  whom  alone  he  can  be  ranked  second  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. 

QnHKER,  or  Mastzx  Conner,  in  the  navy,  the  warrant 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  ordnance  and  ammunition,  and 
of  the  training  of  the  men  at  gun  drill.  His  functions  in  this 
respect  are  of  less  relative  importance  than  they  were  ia  former 
times,  when  spfedally  trained  corps  of  seamen  gunners  bad  not 
been  formed.   

OUHHIHO.  PBTBR  (1614-1684),  En^ish  divine,  was  bom  »t 
Hoo,  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  became  a  fellow  in  1633. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  advocated  the  royalist  cause  from  the 
pulpit  with  much  chiquencc.  In  1644  be  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  beM  a  chaplaincy  at  New  Crtkge  until  the  city  aunadcred 
tfi  the  parb'amentary  forces  in  r64ft.  Subsequently  be  waa 
diapiain,  first  to  the  roynUu  Sir  Robert  SUifay  «f  Eatiagtaa 
(i6sg-i656},  and  then  at  Iht  Enter  Kouae  (ftapd.  Alter  Ibt 
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fartaiiUoH  !a  i46o  he'retaraed  to  Clare  ^^oilqte»  muter,  tad 
*ina  sppointed  Lady  Mirfcuet  prafesMr  of  dhrlmtjr.  He  abo 
Kcrived  t&e  livings  of  Cottcamoic,  Rntlyndahbc,  and  Stoks 
Bnierne,  Nortbamptonsliire.  In  lUi  he  beOBie  h/ai  of  St 
John's  Coflege,  Cunbridgc,  and  ma  deeied  Re^u  prafcMor 
of  divinity.  He  was  consecrated  Ushop  of  Chfcbester  In  16A9, 
asd  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely  in  1674-1675.  Holding 
Bodeiato  fchgioui  viem,  he  dcprecaCod  al&e  the  ezttooes 
repnMOted  by  Paritanism  and  Roman  CatboHdsm. 

Hb  work*  an  chiefly  report*  of  hi*  AqMttatlcMiL  *ac&  a*  that 
whicH  appear*  in  tb*  Seinu  [Annual  (Pari*,  i^;,  in  wWefa  the 
definftioa  of  a  iduMn  is  ditauaed  with  two  BM>aai«t«ppoaBOt*^ 

OUnfT,  a  tort  of  doth,  tha  name  of  viich  It  auppoicd  tff  be 
derived  fraan  ganga  or  gimia  of  Rtimphiu*,  «r  fK«i  fptofa,  a 
vernacular  name  of  the  CroMaria  juncea~-t  plant  conuan  in 
Madras.  One  of  the  first  notices  of  the  teitn  itsdf  k  lo  be  foimd 
in  Knox's  CeyloH,  in  which  he  says: "  The  filatnenti  a  the  bottom 
of  the  stem  (coir  from  the  coco- nut  hush,  Cocot  nttdfera)  may 
be  made  into  a  coarse  doth  called  gunqr,  whkA  ll  wd  for  bags 
and  simlUr  pnrpoies." 

WardoB,  in  n§  Hum  Ttadt,  sayi: 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  jute  grown  in  Bengal  i*  made  Into 
doth  in  the  dntnot*  where  it  is  ctutivMrd,  and  thi*  mduatry  Totin* 
thamnd  dooMstic  manufactare  of  an  the  populous  eastern  distrioa 
of  BanEaL  It  pervades  all  clawe*.  and  penncatc*  into  every  bouie- 
noM,  amKxt  every  one.  man,  woman  and  child,  being  in  some  way 
tnf  |Til  in  It.  Boatmen,  huibandnMn,  palankeen  carricf*.  dotnewttc 
Sii>snii.  I  Miy  III*  .  in  (act .  being  Hindtt— ^or  tluatulmansi^iin  cottmi 
only— pas*  their  leisure  moments,  diataff  in  hand,  spinning  gunny 
IwiM.  It  is  epon  by  the  talnir  and  dham,  the  farmer  being  a  Icuid  o( 
sslndfe,  whkfi  is  turned  upon  the  thigh  or  the  lole  of  the  foot,  and 
the  latter  a  reel,  on  which  the  thmd,  when  wflictently  twisted,  is 
wound  ap.  Another  hind  of  sf^nning  machine,  called  a  gnm^hnrea ,  i* 
occaiionady  used.  A  bunch  of  the  raw  material  is  hung  up  in  every 
farmer**  house,  or  on  the  protrudbig  stick  of  a  thatched  roof,  and 
every  one  who  has  l^ure  forms  with  these  spindles  some  cttarse 
pack-ihmd,  of  which  ropes  are  twisted  for  the  use  of  the  iarni. 
The  lower  Hindu  castes,  from  this  pack-thread,  spin  a  liner  thread 
for  being  made  into  cloth,  and.  ihoe  being  a  loom  in  nearly  every 
bouse,  very  much  of  it  I*  woven  by  the  women  tA  the  lower  class  ol 
people.  It  is  eqwctally  the  employment  of  the  Hindu  widow,  as  it 
enabb*  her  to  earn  her  bread  without  being  a  burden  on  her  family. 
TTie  doth  thus  made  is  of  various  qualities,  such  as  clothing  for  toe 
fomily  (cspedally  the  women,  a  gieat  prttportion  of  whom  on  all  the 
eastern  frontier  wear  almost  nothing  else),  coarse  fabrics,  bedding, 
rkeand  sugar  bus.  sacking,  pack-sheet,  Ac  hfuchof  Itiswoveirinto 
short  lengths  and  very  narrow  widths,  two  or  three  of  which  are  lom^ 
times  sewed  into  one  piece  before  tbey  are  sold.  That  intended  for 
rice  and  saaar  ban  i*  made  about  6  feet  hmg,  and  from  34  to  a?  inches 
^de,  and  oiNihhn.  A  considerable  quantity  of  jute  yarn  is  dyed  and 
woven  into  dnih  for  various  local  purposes,  and  some  of  It  is  also 
sent  out  of  tfat  district.  The  princijpaf  r^ces  where  chotee,  or  jute 
doth  for  gunny  bags  is  made  ire  within  a  radius  of  perhaps  150  to 
300  miles  around  Dacca,  and  there  both  labour  and  land  are  remark- 
ably cheap.  The  short,  staple,  common  jute  isgcncrslty  consumed  in 
the  local  manufacture,  the  finer  and  long  stapled  being  reserved  for 
the  caport  trade.  These  causes  enable  gimny  cloth  and  bags  to  be 
sold  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  raw  material,  which  creates  an 
tmmense  demand  for  thera  in  nearly  every  market  of  the  world." 

Soch  appeared  to  be  the  definition  of  gunity  doth  at  the  time 
the  above  was  written— between  idso  and  i860.  Most  of  the 
Indian  cloth  for  gunny  bag*  is  now  mode  by  power,  and  within 
about  30  m.  of  Cakatta.  In  many  respeeu  the  torn  gunny  cloth 
is  still  applied  to  a3i  and  sundry,  but  there  is  no  dmibt  that  the 
original  name  was  Intended  for  doth  which  was  similar  to  what 
b  now  hnown  as  "  cotton  bagging."  This  particuUr  type  of 
cfeth  is  still  largely  made  in  the  hand  loom,  even  in  buodee, 
this  method  of  manulacture  being  cooMdered,  for  certain  teasooa, 
more  satlsfactoty  than  the  power  loom  method  ^ee  Jim  and 
Baocmc). 

flURPOWDER.  an  explosive  composed  of  saltpetre,  charcoal 
ibd  sulphur.  Very  few  substances  have  had  a  gr&ter  effect 
OB  dvilization  than  gunpowder.  Its  employment  altered  the 
whole  art  of  war,  and  its  influence  gradually  and  indirectly 
permeated  and  affected  tbe  wIk^  fabric  of  sodcty.  Its  direct 
•Sect  00  the  atts  of  peace  was  but  alight,  and  had  but  a.limited 
mgt,  which  could  not  be  compared  lo  the  modem  extended 
enptoynent  of  high  tM^loitm  for  Uuting  in  tninins  tnd 
CBglnetriin  woiit. 
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n  k  probtMy  'f^te  Incor^  to  speal'  of  the  ^eiery-M 
gonpowder.  Ftrmi  modem  researches  it  seems  nore  likely  and 
more  hist  to  think  of  it  as  a  thing  that  has  devekped,  passfaig 
throng  Bauy  stage*— mahily  of  tmpraventst,  btt  aono 
undotAitedly  retrograde.  There  really  Is  not  nflldfeat  bbXU 
evidence  on  which  to  ptn  down  its  iawntion  to  one  man.  As 
lientenast-CoIond  R.  W.  L.  Himc({?wn^oiMferaMdjfiirmtmsrfM, 
1904)  says,  the  fnTeatfan  tS  gui^wder  ma  impostsKle  until 
tbepnipatietaf MarirpmeuRpetrelndliecaDfrhiiom.  The 
honour,  however,  has  been  anodated  wfth  tm  lunnes-ln  par- 
ticolar,  Ber^i^  Sdiwaitz,  a  German  monk,  and  Friar  Roger 
Bacon.  Of  the  fcvmei'  Oscm:  Guttnmm  wrltea  {tfMwmnbi 
fnherit  pyrH,  1904,  p.  6):  "  Berthohl  Schwarta  was  generally 
considered  to  be  theinvealor  of  gunpowdet,  and  <nly  In  Englnnd 
haa  Roger  Bacon's  chum  been  ophdd,  though  Oere  are  En^ifli 
writers  who  have  [beaded  in  fiivotir  of  Sdtwarta.  UoM  wtilers 
are  agreed  that  Schwartz  invented  the  fii^  fire-arms,  and  as 
nothing  was  koomt  of  an  irrventor  of  gunpowder,  it  Was  perhaps 
conaldaed  JmliHahle  to  ^ve  Stliwutz  the  credit  tbereoL 
There  fa  some  amUgm'ly  as  to  when  Sdnmrtz  lived.  The  year 
1354  Is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  date  of  his  fnvcnfloH  Of 
powder,  aitd  this  is  also  to  be  Inferred  from  an  IiMcripljeD  oh 
the  monument  to  him  in  Frdbuig.  But  considering  there  can 
be  no  doubt  aa  tb  the  manufacture  In  EnglamI  of  gunpowder 
ami  cannon  In  (544,  that  we  have  atfthentle  Inftrinatipn  irf 
guns  in  France  In  1358  and  In  Florence  In  1336,  and  that  the 
Oxford  MS.  De  offidh  regum  of  1335  ^ve9  an  illastration  of  a 

Kn,  BcrtboM  Schwartz  must  have  lived  long  before  1354  to 
vt  been  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  or.  guns."  In  Germany 
also  there  frere^powder-woib  at  Atigibufg  &i  1540,  in  SpandKU 
in  1344,  and  liegnits  fn  1348. 

Roger  Bacon,  in  Ms  ife  mirabSi  poUtMe  arlU  el  nahuoe 
(i  341),  makes  the  most  important  commmdcition  on  the  KistOty 
of  gunpowder.  Rderenc*  is  made  to  as  eitplosive  mixture  as 
known  before  Ins  time  and  employed  for  '  dhreraion,  pit>dndng 
a  noire  like  thunder  and  flashes  lihelightm'ng."  In  one  passage 
Bacon  speaks  of  saltpetre  as  a  Violent  ex]4osive,  but  there  H 
no  doubt  thai  he  knew  it  was  not  ■  scU-cxpiosive  suhMance, 
hut  only  so  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  as  appears  fmn 
the  statement  in  De  stcrtHt  opeHbut  artU  et  milurae,  primed 
at  Hamburg  in  t6i9,  that  "  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingredirats 
we  are  able  to  make  a  fire  that  shall  bwm  at  any  distance  we 
please."  A  great  part  of  his  three  diapters,  9,  lO,  11,  long 
appeared  without  meaning  until  the  anagransmalic  nature  of 
the  sentences  was  realized.  The  words  of  thfi)  anagram  are 
(chap.  11): "  Ttemponderfs  totnm  30  led  tamen  salts  petrae  hmt 
tcpo  mrcan  vtri*  et  sulphuris;  et  alcfactes  tonitruum  et  corasca- 
ttoncm,  si  scias  artlfidnm.  Videss  tamen  utrum  loqnar  aenig- 
mate  aut  secundum  vtritatem."  Hjme,  in- his  diaptw  on  the 
origin  of  gunpowder,  discusses  these  chapters  at  leAgth,  andgfves, 
omitting  the  anagram,  the  translatton: "  Let  the  total  weight 
of  the  ingredients  be  30,  however,  of  saltpetre  ...  of  sulphur; 
and  with  such  a  mixture  you  will  produce  a  bri^t  flash  and  a 
thundering  noise,  if  yoo  know  the  tridc.  Yon  may  4nd  (by 
acttial  experiment)  wJieAcr  I  am  writing  tiddles  t«  yoa  br  the 
plain  truth."  The  anagram  reads,  according  to  Hfme,  "salis 
petrae  r(edpe)  vii  part(es),  vnovCellae)  cornI(l),  vet  suJphuris  " 
(take  seven  parts  of  saltpetre,  five  of  young  hazel-wood,  and  Me 
of  sulphur).  Hime  then' goes  en  to  riraW  'that  BacoA  In 
possession  of  an  explosive  which  was  a  considered  sdVance  on 
mere  incendiary  compositions.  Baccm  dees  m^l  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  pi^ecting  power  of  gunpowder.  He  knew 
that  it  exploded  and  that  perhaps  people  nngfat  be  blown  up  Or 
frightened  by  it;  more  cannot  be  said.  The  behaviour  of  small 
quanliiies  of  any  explosive  is  hardly  ever  indicative  of  ita 
bchzviottr  in  large  quantttiea  and  especiaBy  when  under  «eB- 
fincment.  Hime  is  of  opinion  that  Bacon  blundered  upon 
gunpowder  whilst  [daying  with  smne  incendiary  compoalion, 
such  ta  those  mentioned  by  Uaicus  Graecus  and  others,  in  whkh 

'  These  word*  ware  emended  by  some  authors  to  read  luru  wupt 
aut  Kftft,  the  letter*  of  which  can  be  arranged  to  give  pMhert  cat- 
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lieutenanl-Qilonel  H.  Brackeabury  (Prge.  JLA.  tma.,  Ms), 
stated  to  be  ijjS,  contains  retereoces  to  small  caonoa  as  among 
the  stores  of  the  Tower,  and  also  mentions  "  un  petit  barrcU  de 
gonpoudre  Ic  quart'  plein."  If  authentic,  this  i*  possibly  the 
first  mention  of  gunpowder  as  such  in  En^and,  but  some  doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  date  of  this  MS.  From  a  contem- 
porary document  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris  it  leems  that 
in  the  same  year  (1338)  there  existed  in  the  marine  arsenal  at 
Rouen  an  iron  weapon  called  pat  dt  feu,  for  propelling  bolts, 
together  with  some  saltpetre  and  sulphur  to  make  powder  for 
the  same.  Preserved  in  the  Record  Office  in  LomWhi  arc  trust- 
worthy acoountf  from  the  year  1345  of  the  purchase  of  ingredients 
for  making  powder,  and  of  the  shipping  of  cannon  to  France. 
In  1346  Edward  IIL  appears  to  have  ordered  all  available 
sal^tre  and  sulphur  to  be  bou^t  up  for  him.  In  the  first 
year  of  Richard  XI.  ('377)  Thomas  Morimry  was  ordered  to  binr, 
aampt  other  nunitiaiis,  sulirfmr,  saltpetre  and  chatcoali  to 
be  sent  to  the  castle  of  Brest.  In  1414  Henry  V.  ordered 
that  no  gunpowder  should  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdooi 
without  special  h'ccnce,  and  in  the  same  year  ordered  twenty 
pipes  t4  willow  charcoal  and  other  actidet  for  the  use  of  the 
guns. 

Tbe  manufacture  of  gunpowder  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  a  crown  monopoly  about  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and 
regulations  respecting  gunpowder  and  nitre  were  made  about 
1633  (Janies  I.).  Powder>miib  were  probably  in  existence  at 
Walthsm  Abbey  ibout  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century. 

Imfredienit  and  llteir  Action. — Bacon  in  his  augiam  gives 
the  6rit  real  recipe  for  eunpowder,  vu.  (according  to  Himc,  ch.  xii.) 
saltpetre  41-3,  charcoal  39'4>  tuliAur  39-4.  Dr  John  Aideroc  of 
Newark,  whobetantoni^ctuefbout  1350  and  wa*  later  surgeon  to 
Henry  IV„  ffvcaa  redpe.,(SofM  h^SS.  us.  795)-  nltpetre  66-6, 
charcoal  33-9,  niphur  il-l,  "which  are  to  be  thoroughly  muced  oq 
a  nurbleand  then  sirtcd  through  a  cloth."  This  powder  ii  nomiaalte 
of  the  nine  compxtsilion  as  one  given  in  a  MS.  of  Marcui  Grae^S 
but  the  saltpetre  oi  tlii«  formula  by  Marcus  Graecui  was  undoubte<Qf 
aniwcrablc  for  the  dilTcruncc  in  behaviour  of  the  two  compositioM 
Roger  Bacon  had  not  onty  refined  and  obtained  pure  nitre,  but  M0 
apprccialed  the  importance  of  thoioughly  mixing  the  componcntsci 
the  powder.  Most  if  not  all  the  early  powder  was  a  "  looie  "  mixtttre 
of  (nc  three  ingredients,  and  (he  most  important  step  in  connexion 
with  the  development  of  gunpowder  was  undoubtedly  the  intmduc- 
tionof  wet  miiinKor"  incorporaiing."  Whenever  this  was  done,  the 
improveniidi  in  ilic  product  must  have  been  immediately  evident. 
In  the  damp  or  Mdit-d  state  prf«ure  could  be  applied  with  compara- 
tive safety  during  thf  mining.  Tlie  loose  powder  mixture  came  lobe 
called  "  serpentine  ":  after  wpt  mixing  it  wa£  more  or  Ices  granu- 
lated or  corned  and  was  known  as  "  corned  "  powder.  Corned  powder 
icenu  to  have  been  gradually  introduced.  It  ii  mentioned  in  the 
Firt  Book  rif  Conrad  von  Schongau  (in  1420),  and  was  used  fcr  hand- 
guns in  Erifilind  long  before  1560.  It  woulj  seem  that  corned  poadtr 
was  used  for  hand-guns  or  small  arms  in  the  15th  cent ur);,  but  rannon 
were  not  made  strong  enough  to  withstand  its  explosion  for  quite 
another  century  (Hime).  According  to  the  tame  wnter,  in  the  period 
t3S0-US0'  when  serpentine  only  was  used,  one  powder  could  differ 
from  another  in  thtpropoitionft  of  the  ingredients;  in  the  mo<fefn 
period— say  tTOO-lSM— the  powders  in  use  flu  each  sUle}diffn«d 
only  ai  a  general  rule  in  the  ilaeof  the  grab).  *«ilst  during  tbe  transi- 
tion period— 1450-1700 — they  generally  dilTcred  both  in  composi- 
tion and  siie  of  grain. 

Corned  or  grained  powder  was  adapted  in  France  in  1533.  and  m 
1540  the  French  utiliccd  an  observation  that  largepgrained  powder 
was  the  best  (or  cannon,  and  restricted  the  manulacture  to  three  iims 
o(BiaiBorconi,potnblyc(the(aniecooipontioa.  Early  In  the  illtb 
century  two  or  three  sues  of  grain  and  powder  of  one  composition 
appear  to  have  become  common.  The  composition  of  EngliA 
powder  seems  to  have  Kttled  down  to  75  nitre,  15  charcoal,  and  to 
sulphur,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  tbe  i8ih  century. 

The  composition  of  gunpowders  used  in  different  countrks  at 
different  tines  u  illustratea  in  the  foUowing  Ublcs^— 

Enffiik  Poitdtn  (/line). 


1350- 

1560. 

1647. 

1G70. 

"743. 

17S1. 

S,iltpe(re  . 
Charcoal  . 
Sulphur 

39-4 
29-4 

66.6 
33-3 

tl-l 

50  ^> 
3.V.T 
16.6 

66'6 
i6'6 
t6-6 

714 
14-3 
'4-3 

75-0 
13-5 
13.5 

75-0 
150 
10  «< 

>  This  represents  the  composition  01  e-ngusn  powoer  n  preaem. 
ami  no  doubt  it  has  remained  the  same  for  a  Imger  use  xhan  the 
■iMve  date  indicate*. 
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Pnoee. 

9«edM. 

Deuufc. 

Fimnce. 

SmdM. 

Garmuiy. 

133B. 

'595- 

I«o6. 

I6yv 

1697. 

iSSa. 

Ssltpctn 
Chafccal  . 
Salphar 

? 
*3 

164 

36- 1 
31-7 

68-3 

75-« 
I3-6 
IO-8 

73 
17 

10 

7» 

only  cnuUog  but  msdng  by 
piuhing  (onnrda  and  nriatiaf  lidt- 
myi.  The  puty  mui  u  defltcWd  m 
that  it  rcpMtedly  ocndc*  uadcf  bitOM 
roller  ua  then  the  next  by  icraptn, 
•et  M  ui  UMde  to  the  bed,  wUcb  iiUom 

Altbmvb  the  charge  U  wet  h  la 

■  Bfom  or  oMo-yowdcr  for  lu|a  dwifn  In  mm.    Theefaaroal  bnotbunrt  btockbutro— t««l  poeaUe  lor  it  to  be  fired  either  by  the 


The  wrhanical  ■etiod 
the  powder  pute 


of  voUeia  ow 
double 


HMD  tarowH,  ud  b  aade  from  woae  vuwty  oT Mw,  mat  wood. 

When  icaeooably  pure,  noae  ol  the  irgrrdimts  ci  gunpowilcr 
abeorbe  amr  matcnu  quantity  et  moiituru  from  the  aimo^phtn, 
and  the  nttn  ooly  i»  it  mAabt^  eubitaDCf.  li  nxmn  cxtrtinely 
probable  that  far  a  long  period  the  three  sub9i3nrc<i  were  simply 
■nixed  dry,  indeed  eoo^inck  kept  wpuatc  and  mixed  just  bel<n 
betoff  required;  the  cooeequence  rnnat  bKvc  been  that,  with  evurr 
care  as  to  mighinc  out,  the  pcopottkms  of  anv  given  fjuantity 
would  alter  on  carriage.  Saltpetre  ia  considerably  heavier  ttttB 
ao^ihar  or  charcoal,  aod  woola  tend  to  eeparaie  out  rowardt  (be 
bottooi  of  tbe  containlag  vcaad  if  aninectod  to  joltii^  or  vibration. 
When  pure  then  can  only  be  one  Und  ol  Mhpetic  or  aulphar, 
becauae  they  ue  chemical  uidivldttali^  but  charcoal  b  not.  lu  cob- 
poakioo,  rate  of  bundw,  Ac,  depend  not  only  00  the  nature  ol  the 
woody  materbl  from  which  it  b  made,  bwt  quite  ai  moch  cm  the 
U«per*luw  and  thne  of  banting  employed  in  the  maldwg.  Tbewooda 
from  which  it  b  made  cootaio  Garboo,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and 
the  two  btter  ase  never  thoroDghty  expelled  in  charcoal -ma king. 
If  thiiy  were,  the  reanldng  aubatance  woold  be  of  no  tise  for  guo- 
powder.  1-3%  of  hydrogen  «nd  8-15%  of  oxygen  generally 
remain  in  cnarconla  aaitable  for  gunpowdiT.  A  good  lU-M  ol  the 
6erineaa  and  vfoleDoe  of  esploalon  of  a  gunpowder  depends  on  che 
mode  of  burning  of  the  charcoal  *a  wdl  M  on  the  wood  from  which 
It  ii  made. 

FnptTtit  ^  IntrMmtt.—OmmoiX  b  the  chief  contboatttile  in 
powder.  It  muttliuni  frcdy,  leaving  aa  little  a*h  or  rewdue  aa 
nowibtej  it  nuat  be  ftbbte,  and  grind  into  a  non-critty  powder. 
The  «MUcea  from  which  powder  charcoal  b  made  are  dofwood 
(Mowmu  ffanpUa),  willow  (Softx  alba),  and  alder  ^Brfab  alnut). 


Dogwood  b  mauilv  uaed  for  amaU-arm  powdera.  Powoera  made  from 
dogwood  duucoai  bum  more  rapidly  than  iboae  from  willow,  Ac 
The  wood  after  cutting  b  atripped  of  bark  and  allo«-ed  to  aeawm  for 
It  b  then  THcked  to  uniform  aim  and  charred  in 
odnccd  into  ilightl' 
arc  provided  wit! 


two  or  three  yean, 
cylindrical  iron  cm  . 
lar|v  ^linden  art  in  a  tumace^ 


\  or  dipa,  which  can  be  introduced  into  alightly 
lo  a  lUmace.   The  aKpa  arc  provided  with 
Opemngfrortbeeacapcef  jaaea.  The  rate  of  hentioff  aa  well  ai  the 


•baolnto  temaeratnrr  attafned  have  an  effect  on  the  prodoct,  a  riow 
rate  of  heating  yiddiog  more  charcoal,  and  a  Ugh  temperature 
ndncingtiiehydrageaaMOKym  in  the  final  prod  Whenhealcd 
for  arvenbowt  to  about  800*  C.  to  900*  C  the  remaining  bydro^n 
and  oxygen  amount  to  about  3  %  and  13  %  reoxctively.  The  tune 
of  dMUTMwbnaatuIeftDttStoyhoura.  The  dipa  arc  then  reotored 
from  the  fumace  aod  placed  in  a  larger  iron  veeod,  where  Ihcy  are 
kept  comparatively  air-ti^  until  quJtt  cold.  The  charcoal  b  then 
•orted,  and  atorecf  for  aome  tbM  before  nindni;  The  dwtcoal  b 
groud,  and  the  powder  aiftcd  on  a  roUane  nd  or  cylinder  of  Bat 
ncah  copper-wire  ^uie.  The  aiftcd  powocr  fe  acun  atored  for 
iome  time  before  uae  in  doacd  icon  veaacb. 

Sicilian  aulphur  b  moat  geiterally  employed  for  gunpowder,  and 
(or  complete  putificatioo  b  firat  distiUed  and  tfau  melted  and  caat 
into  moukla.  It  b  afterwarda  crouod  into  a  fine  powder  aod  Hfted 
M  in  the  caac  of  the  charcoal. 

Potaaainm  ottrate  b  eminently  aultable  aa  on  oxygen-provider, 
not  bdng  deliqueacent.  Nitiateaare  continually  being  produced  in 
•urfa«  aoila,  Ac.  by  the  oxidation  of  oitn^noua  aubuanoea. 
Nitric  and  nitroua  acida  are  alao  produced  by  electric  diachaigea 
through  the  atmoaphere.  and  thcae  are  found  eventually  aa  nitratea 
In  Knb,  ftc  Nitre  b  adublc  in  water,  aod  much  more  ao  in  hot  than 
In  cold.  Crude  nitre,  obtatoed  from  aoib  or  other  lourcea,  b  purified 
by  KcryitalUiatian.  The  crude  material  b  diaaolvcd  almoat  to 
■aturation  in  boiling  water:  on  filtering  and  then  cooling  thb  liquor 
to  aboot  30*  C  almoat  puR  nitre  cryaUlUae*  out,  moat  of  the  uaual 
impuritita  atill  remaining  in  aolution.  By  ruidlj  cooling  aod  agitat- 
ing tbc  nitre  aolutioo  cr^^tab  are  obtained  of aufficient  fineaeaafor  the 
manufacture  of  powder  without  apecial  crindina.  Nitre  cootvna 
iMU^y  ^  %  of  oxygen  by  wet^t,  five-aiatha  of  which  b  available  for 
oombuation piirpoaea.  IfeafW  all  the  gaaea  of  thepowdercxplodon 
are deiTved  from  the  nitre.  Theapeci&gravity  01  nitre  b  3-3:300 
■nnw  will  therefore  occupy  about  loo  cubic  oentimctrea  volume. 
Tbb  quantity  on  iu  decomnoiitioB  by  beat  alooo  yieUa  a8  gnma  or 
twMOcx.  of  nitrofen.  awl  9o  gmma  cr  jfijOBCC  of  owm  ■agaara. 
Md  94  gmma  of  potHriam  orid^  ft  imUc  Mlid  miai  mponaea 
at  n  veiy  high  taaapuatnm. 

/nMMaraSoH. — The  matcriab  are  weighed  out  Mporataly,  miaea 
by  patMng  llumigh  a  tieva.  and  then  umformly  roobteaed  with  a 
afninQHUitity  of  water,  whibt  en  tha  bed  of  thn  incorperatit 
Min.  TUa  mniiM  of  two  benry  iron  wbeab  owMoad  ao  aa  to 
fMinnamihrbad.  ThalneofpontloanqdmaboM  (our  bowa. 


bent  developed  by  the  roller  friaioo,  by 
Maiha  from  forewn  mattera,  as  Uta  at 
atooe,  Ac,  or  powbly  by  bent  Knemied  by  oxidation  of  the 
materiala.  The  miUs  are  provided  with  a  mcnchiiig  apparelaa 
ao  amined  that  in  cnae  of  (me  miU  firing  it  and  ita  nd^i- 
boun  win  ha  drowned  by  wntar  Cram  a  daton  or  tnnk  in 
above  the  miO.  The  pradoct  bam  the  inoorpontiOH 
"miU-cnke." 

After  thb  tncorporetioB  in  the  damp  atate  the  ■'TtHff^  1 


completely  aeparate  on  drying,  however  much  ahalten,  becftiwe  alh 
particle  of  nitre  b  surrounded  by  a  Uiin  byer  of  water  containinf 
nitre  In  mhitlon  fat  which  tbejmrticba  of  charcoal  aod  aulphnr  an' 


entangled  and  retained.  After  due  iocofpomtion,  ^owden  an 
prcaaed  to  »  ceRaia  extent  wUlat  atin  iMlat.  The  denirty  t«  ndiid 
ft  powder  iajremea  b  an  importnot  matter  in  regard  to  the  ntcol 
buraiiK  Tm  effect  of  high  ^odty  b  to  alow  down  the  inhinlntt 
of  burMor.  Lem  deaae  powdars  bun  more  rapidly  from  the  Rnt' 
and  tend  to  pat  a  great  atnia  on  the  (un.  Foulbw  b  umally  baa 
with  dcamr  powders;  and,  as  woold  be  expected,  mai  powders  bear 
trsnsjKMt  better  and  ^ve  leaa  dust  than  light  powdm.  Up  to  a 
certain  pressure,  hardness,  density,  and  mk  of  grain  of  a  powder 
have  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  bunung  aod  therefore  on  preaaure. 
Glazing  or  polishing  powder  graina,  Uao  exerta  a  alight  retarding 
anion  on  burning  and  cnabln  the  powden  to  resist  atmoapbenc 
moisture  better.  Exce^^^  of  motatdra  in  gunpowder  has  a  marked 
effi-ci  in  rnlucinc  the  rxp)oaivenea&  All  powders  an  Hable  to 
ahwrb  moisture,  the  quality  and  kind  of  chartoal  being  the  main 
drtermtnani  in  tl.is  respect;  hard  burnt  black  charcoal  b  least 
absorbent.  The  material  employed  in  brown  powden  nlMorba 
moiEiurc  Himewh.it  readily.  Powder  kept  in  •  wry  damp  stmo- 
aphrrc,  .-ind  t>i>i  1  i.iUy  in  a  changeable  one,  ipm\»  nptdlv^  the  mll- 
^irc  comin);  to  (he  siirfaca  in  aolntion  and  then  cryUalliung  out. 
The  pieces  <iIso  break  up  Owing  to  the  formatian  of  brge  cryatab 
pi  Luue  in  the  man.  After  the  preaaing  of  the  incorporated  powder 


into  a  *'  preiis  rake."  it  b  broken  up  Or  gianulatcd  by  suiiabfe 
machines,  and  the  resulting  gralni  aeporated  and  sorted  by  sifting 
through  Mves  of  detcrmirictf  liaes  o(  mesh.  Some  duat  b  formed 
in  thb  operation,  which  b  sifted  away  and  again  worked  up  under 
the  roUers  (for  aiiea  of  grains  see  B^.  1).  Tbeac  graina,  cube*.  Acn 
are  then  either  pcdishedoy  rotatioam  dmaw  alone  or  with  1 


which  adheres  to  and  ooata  the  surfaces  of  the 
b  Roerally  fallowed  with  powders 
model 


rlthjpa  pUtc, 
TUsproocH 
for  amaU-arm*  or 

irately  small  ordnance. 
Shaftd  Prwdcrr.— Prisma  or  prbmatic  powder  an  made  by 
breaking  up  the  preaa-cake  into  a  moderately  fine  atate,  vhilat  Uill 
moist,  and  preaaing  a  certain  quantity  in  a  mould.  The  moulds 
genenlly  eoiployea  consist  of  a  thbk  pbte  of  bronie  in  which  are 
a  number  of  hoagonal  perforations.  Accurately  fitting  plungen 
are  ao  applied  to  tbcaa  that  one  can  enter  at  the  top  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom.  The  lower  pluMcr  being  withdrawn  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pbte  the  heupmal  hob  is  charged  with  the  powder  and  the 
two  plunnen  set  in  motion,  thua  comprcMang  the  powder  between 
them.   Alter  I' 


the  deured  preaaure  has  been  api^ied  the  top  plunger 
b  witbdrawtuand  tlM  lower  one  puahed  upward  to  eject  the  pnwn 
of  powder.  The  axbl  perforationa.  in  prism  powden  are  made  by 
small  bronze  rods  which  pass  through  the  lower  plui^er  and  fit 
into  corresponding  holea  in  the  upper  one.    If  these  priama  are 


made  by  a  steadily  applied  prcaaun  a  denaity  throughout  of  about 
1-78  may  be  obtained.  Further  to  regulate  the  rate  of  burning  ao 
that  it  iliall  be  alow  at  first  aod  mora  rapid  as  the  powder  b  oon- 
auioed,  another  form  of  machine  was  deviaed,  the  cam  pram,  in  which 
the  preaaure  b  applied  very  mpdly  lo  the  poarder.  It  tcccivea  la 
fact  one  blow,  whkh  eompreama  the  powder  to  the  aame  dimenaioaa, 
but  the  densty  of  the  outer  layers  01  autxtance  of  the  priaa  fa  misch 
gre^itcr  than  In  the  interior. 

The  leading  idea  in  connexion  with  alt  shaped  powder  grains, 
and  with  the  very  br^  aizes,  was  to  regubte  the  rate  of  bcrnsng  ao 
aa  to  avoid  extreme  preaaura  when  Am  ignited  and  to  keep  up  the 
iweaiure  in  the  gun  as  mora  apace  wis  provided  in  the  chamber  or 
tube  by  the  movement  of  the  shot  towards  the  mmdc.  In  the 
perforated  prismatic  powder  the  ignition  b  intended  to  proceed 
through  the  perforations;  wnce  in  a  dmrge  the  faces  of  the  prifnis 
fit  prcTly  closely  together.  It  was  thooeTit  that  thb  arrangement 
wculd  prevent  unburn!  cores  or  piece*  of  powder  from  being  blown 
out.  ThrK  brger  grain  powdera  necewitated  a  lengthened  oore  to 
take  advanlase  of  the  iJower  production  of  eases  and  complete 
oombnalwn  of  the  pcnsdar.  ^  Cenaral  T.^J.  Rooioan  first  sncgMed 
ft^JwMitflHfUfca  pMfaMtpJ*CifcadgWriMB8  In  486Vb'tlM  cilHrwavlbK 
nasrly  ika  iBlwiHg  «r  tf»  ban  «ad  •  iMrtiaii  flf  1  to  a  1b. 
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with  pcffefUtoiw  nuinuiK  pcnUcI  wflh  the  fun  asii.  The  burning 
wmld  tbM  lUrt  from  the  caitiD>TBtivcly.  unall.iudaces.  al  ihc 
Mrfotatinii,  wliich  would  become  lirRcr  aft  the  powder  burnt  sway, 
^tpcrimcnta  bore  out  thn  theory  pcrteclly.  It  was  found  thai 
BTttlt  pirlima  were  mors  convenient  to  «iake  than  lar^e  diiks.  and 
B>  tbe  prisnu  practically  6t  logettier  into  a  diik  the  aame  rettilt 
M*  obtained.  Thia  cBki  of  mechanical  dcntiiy  on  late  of  burning 
im  good  Mity  up  to  «  cenain  pteMure,  above  which  the  Waet  arc 
driven  through  the  densest  lorn  at  granular  materiaL  Alter 

K nutating  or  presting  into  ibapes,  all  -powdan-  mhmI  b»  dried- 
ii  Is  done  tw  heating  in  UNcially  veniiiated  mMa*  heated  by 
Mcani  pipes.  Aa  a  rok  tbtt  Oryirv  M  followed  by  the  finutiinE  or 
poliihing  proccaa.  Powder*  are  finally  Mended,  t^.  producu  from 
diffennt  baichei  or  "makes"  are  mhrd  to  that  weiUKal  prod 
multi  arc  obtained. 

Sites  and  Skapti  sf  Pmaden. — In  Gg.  I,  a  to  t  ahow' the  relative 
•Jsci  and  ihapea  df  grain  aa  formerly'  employed  for  military  purpoiea, 
knpc  that  the  three  krgeat  powdcn,  ff-f  *td  h  are  figured  hall- 
•iie  lo  Vive  apace,  whereas  the  remainder  indicate  the  actual  dimcn- 
Miwof Ibegnios.  aMJar«Ball-arma,aHtbaother*arciorcannon 
tl  varioua  alaea. 


Fic.  I, 


Pnof  af  Ptmder.—la  addition  to  dwmical  eumi  nation  powder  h 
poned  through  certain  mechanical  te«j: — 

I .  For  caUur,  flaa,  ladmrt  and  fntdcm  from  duiL 
3.  F»T  proptmcorpar^vm. 

3;  For  ihmf«,  toe  and  pn^tHon  cf  On  fniiii.— The  first  is  iudged 
iby  eye,  and  grains  ol  the  sue  mjund  are  obtained  by  the  us«  of 
.akve*  of  different  aixea. 

•  4.  Omritf.-?>Tho  densty  is  aenetally  obtained  in  aome  form  of 
mercury  densimclcr,  the  powder  being  weighed  in  air  atxl  then 
under  nerctity.  In  tome  lonns.of  the  instruaient  the  air  can  be 
pomped  out  ao.that  ttia  wishing  takei  place  m  t«eiM. 

5,  MeiUuT*  wuf  abmrpiim  a{  imoiiturt. — The  moialure  and 
hyptMcoptc  test  ctMsists  in  w>i|hiD>  a  sample,  drying  at  ic»*  C- 
for  a  certain  time,  washing  af^iD,  £c.,  ttntii  conMant.  Tha  dried 

:  wiiyhtd  aaaple  cut  then  be.expond  to  an  artificial  atmoqihera  of 
ItJMwn  motHarB  and  teatpentare,  and  the  gain  in  weifht  per  hour 

taiffliiarlir  asceftainad  by  ticriadic  weipfainci^ 

'fi.  f^rrin{^iw/.— Thenatuieof ihisdependaupontbapurpOMfar 
which  the  powder  i»  intended.  For  ipotting  powdtri  it  eonsista  in 
the  ".pattern  "  givrn  by  the  ahol  upon  a  target  at  a  i^von  diitaMe, 

lor,  if  fired  with  a  bullet,  upon  the  "  figure  of  merit,"  or  mtM  fattiai 

;  deviation  «l  a  cnuin  auinbcr  of  nauda;  aha  upas  (h*  |i»aiiiiiiwi 


EDwer.  Fat  mflitoTy"  pufpaate  the  "muxxle"  velocity  produced 
y  a^powdcT  ia  ascertained  by  a  rhiY>iwnraph  mhi^h  nJ.i.^.^Tt^  thf 
eaact  tiiM  the  bullet  or  other  proiectde  tawa  to  traverse  a  know* 
dMtance  between  tw»wire  Ktcena,  By  mcanaof  "  ertisher  gauge* 
the  exact  prcmure  per  sonare  inch  upon  cenaul  pcanta  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  bore  can  bd  found. 

In  the  chemical  eMminatlon  of  gunpawdar  th«  poiata  to  be 
ucenained  aie,  m  addlilion  to  miiaitiiv.  freedom  frm  cUoridcs  or 
sulphues,  aaa  coireci  prcqtortioo  af  aiire  and  salphur  to  cbanoaL 

fMdmtU^  ftrtt^mtdtrmmdChamtnlmkmtpliM^m  &ipl»iiM>^ 
With  a  ffligturc  of  the  liompteKity  of  gunpowder  k  iaquite  impaaiMe 
10  any  befoiehaiK)  what  will  be  ibe  rcwiiVB  aiaaoau  «f  .pradact*. 
The  desired  products  are  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  aa  gaica.  aad 
potasainm  stilphate  and  carbonate  aa  MiHda.  But  tbe  ingradienia 
of  the  mixture  are  not  in  any  aimple  chemical  pmportioa.  Bunmg 
in  contact  with  air  under  one  atmoaphcrc  pressuir,  and  burning  is 
a  doted  or  partially  closed  vcasd  tiailar  a  conHtkiaUe  number  of 
atmotpbcres  preuuro,  laay  produce  ()nite  diSereat  reault*.  Tbe 
tompeiature  ol  a  reaction  alwaya  riaca  with  iocrcaaed  prcMum 
AJOiongh  tbe  main  fenctioa  of  the  nitre  it  to  civc  up  oxv-gcn  and 
nitrogen,  of  ih«  .cbaicoal  to  product  carbon  dioxide  aMd  meat  «f 
the  neat,  and  of  the  udphur  by  vaporiting  to  accriefMc  the  raiA  of 
burning,  it  is  quite  imcwuiblc  to  n:preaent  tbe  action*  taktrtg  place 
on  cxfJosion  by  any  simple  or  aingU  chemical  equatioii..  Roi^hly 
speaking,  the  gate*  (mm  black  powder  burnt  ia  a  ckMcd  vessel  have 
a  volunie  at  o  C.  and  7^  mm.  firasure  of  about  Mo  limes  that  tt 
the  angina)  powder.  The  teMptratuic  praducad  under  oae  atni» 
splwK  u  abovft  Moa*  C  ud  rnidtr  pgater  piwawii  maiiJanMy 
nifdicr. 

,  ExperiBienUhaveboennwdcbyBcniafmnRobiiH(l743)>Chaiks 
Huitoii  (177^1.  Count  Ruwford  (1397).  Cay4-««MG  7f B*3)>  K. 
DuMcn  and  L.  ScHIsIkA  <tas7).  T.  S-  Rodman  (1861).  C.  fSit^p 

ii863),  and  Uler  many  mcan:hes  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble  ami  Ear 
.  A.  Met,  and  by  H.  Debus  and  othm.  all  with  (be  idea  of  getting 
at  tbe  procjie  mechaaism  of  the  explosion.  Debus  Ida*..  iM^ 
vols,  jit,  213;  iSoi,  vol.  365)  discussed  at  great  length  tbe  nulla 
of  researches  by  Bunatfi,  Karolyi,  Noble  and  Abel,  and  otbafa  oa 
the  combustion  of  oowdcr  in  closed  veascU  ia  suoli  aunner  that  aO 
the  producia  could  be  collected  and  eumined  aod  the  piammaa 
registerad.  A  Wallham  Abbey  powder,  according  toao  mipariawBt 
by  Noble  and  Abel,  gave  when  fired  in  a  ckned  vi»t«l  the  leUoviBS 
quantities  of  product*  cakubtad  from  one  gi»m  of  powder: — 
Fractions  of  Fractiona  of  a 
a  grim,     molecule  or  atom. 


Poiastium  carboaate  . 

Potassium  subulate 
,.  t^iosotphatc 
,.       Hilphioe  . 

Sulphur  .... 

Carbon  dioxide  , 

Caifaon  monoxide  . 

NitTogcn  ..... 

Hydrogen  .... 

Hydrofea  aulphitle  . 

Polanumi  thtoraanata 

NEim     .    >    .    .  . 

AmmcMdum  carbiNHia 


->6)5        •00189  molecale 
•  lafM      ■  -vao^a    '  m 
■1666       -00087  w 
■osja       'O0017  « 
■O0I3  ^nooaatoiB 
•3«78        ■00606  moleode 
■0M9       -ooiai  „ 
-1071       •01^63  atom 
-0006  -0008 
■0060       -oooaj  moKcule 
•«)o» 
•0005 
•oooa 

From  this,  and  other  remits,  Debus  concladed  that  Wahhata 
Abbey  powder  couM  be  represented  by  the  formula  KKNOi-f  2I-18C 
•t-0.63S  and  that  on  combustion  in  a  closed  vessel  the  end  results 
rould  be  fairly  expressed  (rounding  olT  fra:Cttons)  by  ]6KNOi  + 
2IC+5S-5K^Oi+K,SO.+2KA+13CO.+SCO-f*Ni-  Some  of 
the  sulphur  is  lost,  part  Ct>mbintng  with  the  metal  of  ibe  apporalus 
and  part  with  hydrogen  in  the  charcoaL  The  military  powden 
of  most  nations  can  be  represented  bjr  the  formala  l6KNOs 
+2I  '2C-(-6-fl5,  proportioiu  which  aR  reasonably  near  to  a  theoreti- 
cal mixture,  that  is  one  giving  most  complete  combustion,  grcatetf 
gat  volume  and  tcrapcratare.  The  combonion  of  powder  contaits 
of  two  processes:  (!.)  oxidation,  during  which  potaaihim  carbonate 
and  sufphale,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  thainly  fonotid,  and 
iri.)  a  rcducibn  process  in  which  fr*e  carbon  acts  on  the  potamium 
sulphate  aiHl  free  sulphur  on  the  potassium  carboiwte.  producing 
potawiam  sulphide  and  carbon  monoxide  Mspectivcly.  Mort 
powders  contain  more  rarbon  and  sulphur  than  necessary,  hence 
the  second  stage.  In  this  seeond  stage  beat  is  lost,  tlie  pMafesina 
lujphide  is  also  the  most  objectionable  constituent  as  tevards  ft^Ung. 

The  energy  of  a  powder  is  given,  according  to  Sertbeiof. 
multiplying  the  gas  volume  by  the  heal  (in  calorics)  prvdured  during 
burning;  Defau*  shows  that  a  powder-compoied  of  lOKNOt  to  8C 
and  8S  wottU  have  the  least,  and  one  of  composition  14KNOi-(- 
atC't-ieS  the  Ere*t<«l,  when  completely  barm.  The  givaieat 
capability  with  tno  lowest  proportion  of  carbon  and  sulphur  to  nitre 
•ronkt  be  obtained  (lom  the  inixtin«-l-lfiKNOi+32C-f8S. 

Smokeless  aad  even  oeimlesa  powders  seem  to  have  been  aoagbi 
for  duriiv  the  whole  gunpowder  period.  In  1756 one  wasftpei*- 
man  led  with  in- France, 'but  was  abandoned  Owing  to  dlffkukici 
in  manubconai  Modem  amohclei*  powden  arc  camdnly  leas  aot-w 
than  the  Uach  poladhfa,  aaainly  because  of  the  abacaea  of  manllic 
KlM  iAkJi  •llhougb  they  nay  ba  (asaoua  tvtaUit  ia  d»  gun  w« 
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ceruloly  (>«t«dMM)lid>ochccOQW  lolidf  at  the  moment  orconuct 
wiih  air. 

Btwn  Powdrri.—About  the  middle  ot  the  19th  century  guns  and 
pniiectik*  were  made  much  lai^ef  and  heavier  than  previously, 
ana  it  wai  noa  found  that  the  onlinary  black  powders  ot  the  most 
deiue  form  burnt  much  too  rapidly,  straining  or  bursiinf  the  piece*. 
Powden  were  introduced  cancaining  about  J  %  sulphur  and  17-19% 
of  a  special  form  of  charcoal  made  fnim  ^iKhtl}*  charred  straw, 
or  iinilar  material.  This"  brown  charcoal  "cofltainsa  considerable 
unouDt  of  the  hydrogen  and  axygen  of  the  original  plant  substance. 
The  mechanical  jMOcmea  of  manufacture  of  these  brown  powders 
is  the  same  as  for  bbck.  They.howeycr.differfromblaclcbyDurnifig 
very  ahnvly,  evot  under  considerable  pretMire.  This  comparaitve 
■loiiM  b  camd  bv  (1)  the  prcsenca  of  a  hmU  amount  of  water 
«vcn  when  air^nr:  (t)  ume  fact  that  the  browa  cbatroal  is  practi- 
cally very  ilightiy  altered  ccllulosic  material,  which  before  it  can 
burn  completely  must  undergo  a  little  further  resolution  or  charring 
at  thfrexpenaeof  tome  beat  from  the  portion  of  chaire  fini  ignited: 
and  (3)  the  lower  content  of  nlphur.  An  incRaMoTa  fowpcr  ccat 
in  the  Milphur  of  black  powder  acoderatea  its  rate  of  burninBa  and 
it  RMy  become  almost  a  blasting  powder.  A  decrease  in  sulphur  has 
the  reverse  effect.  It  1*  really  the  sulphur  vapour  that  In  the  early 
period  of  combustion  spread*  the  flame  through  the  charve. 

Many  other  powdershavv  been  aiadc  or  propoeed  in  whEb  nitrates 
or  chlorates  of  the  alkalis  or  of  barium,  Ac,  art  the  oxyycn  providers 
and  substances  as  sugar,  starch,  and  many  other  oifantc  compounds 
•St  he  combustible  elements.  Some  of  [hciecompositions  have  found 
employment  for  blasting  or  even  as  motting  powders,  hut  in  most 
cases  their  oliioi  Eianable  pii.i,i.riiis  of  louVinR,  smolic  and  mode  of 
««pk>ding  have  prcvcntcJ  (heir  um;  Iui  miliiary  pmiKiMS.  Ihe 
adoption  by  the  Trench  govtrnmeni  of  the  comiaraiivt  ly  >.itk>I;[  l<:ss 
nitrocellulose  explosive  of  Paul  Vieillc  in  1SS7  practically  piil  an 
end  to  the  old  lornn  of  gunpowders.  The  first  smokeless  powder 
wa3  made  in  1S65  by  Colonel  E.  Schuliie  PoL  Jotir.  174. 

P-  i^i :  <  75.  R-  453)  by  nitrating  wood  meal  and  addinK  potattium 
and  barium  nitrate*.  It  Ja  somewhat  similar  in  coiqpq^t>9n  tO  the 
E.  C.  sporting  pfvwder.  P.  Uchaiius,  in  Austria,  prdp<ned  a  Mfiake* 
leu  powder  maae  from  nitrated  starch,  but  it  waii  not  adopted 
owing  to  irs  hygro«copic 'nature  and  niso  its  tendency  to  detonate. 

BiBLiOGRAFilV. — VnnuochioBiring:uccio,D*/a^i>o/«Anio(Vcni(», 
IS4o)>  Tanagtia.  Quesili  e  inventioni divtrsi  (lib.  lii.)  (Venice.  iSifrli 
Peter  Whitctiotne,  Ho-j.'  lo  mutt  Siillpdrr,  Gunpowdrr.  G*f.  (Lnntftn. 
1573);  Nie.  Macchijvclli.  Thf  Atie  cf  H'arre,  tran*.  by  While- 
home  (London,  IJSH);  Hun/elft.  Rtrueil  pluiirn  macliines  mih- 
lairtl  (Paris,  l6iii);  Boillet  Linyrijis,  Modelits  otlifiits  de  jtu 
(i6jo);  Ktugor,  Chemical  M/dil-ilions  tin  Ike  Eiploiion  o(  CiiB- 
pirwder  (in  Ljtin)  (1636):  CnlKulo,  On  Ifie  Imyr.lwn  nf  Cnnpowitr 
(Spanish)  (164I);  The  Tiur  Wnv  li  m^itr  nil  Smis  of  Guttmtier 
and  Matthes  (1647):  H-tv, k-l..^-.  Ok  CuHpo-.;!<r  Winier. 
0»  Gunpauder  (in  L.ilin):  K-.Imii-.,  ,Vr./.  /V..iiip/<i  of  Cuunety 
(London,  1741)  (new  (il.  b>  I  lutinii,  r  -.n;  1 ;  IVAiiiDni.  l-'.iiamr  d/lla 
p.:tu->e  (Turin,  (765)  (iraiis   I.n  (  .m.'hh  Th-irn'-.n.  K.A  .  London. 

.  Cdjiir  Rumforil,  "  ["■.]  '  i  ir'ii  n''.  nn  Kirrd  <  ,iin|ioM  ilcr," 
Fhil.  Tram.  Roy.  Site.  (1797);  Cljarles  liutlon,  Ualhtmalual  TraOS, 
vul.  iii.  (iiiij):  Sir  W.  (.ongreve,  A  Short  AttoMM  »J  Imprastmtnts 
in  Gunpowder  madt  by  [Lofldpn,  181S):  Buqaea  and  Scbiskuff, 
"On  ihc  Chemical  Ttieory  of  Gunpowder,"  Pm-  Ann.,  1857. 
vol.  di.;  General  Rodman,  ExptrimeMs  en  MUal fir  Cannon,  and 
Qualilia  ef  Ctmnan  Patria  (BcMton,  iMIJt  NafMeaii  III.,  filadn 
m^hfmutHfam^irJerarlHUrit,  vol.  iii.  (Pari^  iMa); Von  Kandyi, 
"On  the  Products  of  ihc  CnmbuMion  oF  Gun  Cotton  and  Cun- 

Ctder,"  Phil.  Uhg.  (Ociobcr  1863):  Capuin  F.  M.  Smith,  Tlniid- 
k  ri  the  Manufnctur;  and  Proof  of  Gunfmcder  al  Wallham  Ahiej 
(London.  tH7ol:  NoMe  and  Ahel.  f-ired  Cnnpo'j/der  (London.  1H75. 
l«»ic-.);  Nr.hk-.  ArhlUry  and  Esplnrjes  ([■(■'(.I,  H.  W.  L.  Him, 
CuapBSvdir  a»d  AmmunUien,  liitu  Orifin  and  Prttrets  (I'yii); 
O.  Cuitmann,  Tie  Uanitfaeliirt  «f  Expbshes  (1895),  Uonumenla 
palveris  fiyrii  (1906);  fMii  am  Cunptmitr  and Ciwt  Cellon,  published 
by  order  of  tha  ncretaiy  of  Nate  (or  war  (Laodtia,  1907).  (See  also 
Explosives.)  (W.  R.  £.  H.> 

ODVPOWDBR  PLOT,  the  name  given  to  a  conspiracy  lot 
blowing  up  King  James  1.  and  the  pailiamcnt  on  the  5th  of 
November  1605. 

To  undetsiaod  clearly  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  famous 
conspiracy,  it  is  necesury  to  recall  the  poUticaLslluation  and 
the  atliliuk  of  the  Roman  Calholics  towards  the  government 
at  the  accession  of  James  J.  Tlie  Eliubcthao  adminislralion 
had  successfully  defended  its  own  cxislcncc  and  the  Protestant 
faith  against  able  and  powerful  antagonists,  bul  this  bad  not 
ttaa  accomplished  without  enfordng  severe  measures  of  re- 
prenton  and  punishment  upon  those  of  the  opposite  (aiih. 
The  beginning  of  a  happier  era,  however,  was  expected  with 
the  opening  of  Ibe  new  teign.  The  right  of  James  lo  the  crown 
caukt  be  more  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Ronumisls  than 
ttat  .of  Eluabelb:   Ptve  CknuDt  VIII.  appeared  wiUtnc  to 


mcel  the  lung  half-way.  James  himself  was  by  nature  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholic  lords  in  Scotland  with  great  leniency,  in  spite  of  their 
constant  plots  and  rebellions.  Writing  to  Cecil  before  bis 
accession  he  maintained,  "I  am  so  far  from  any  iolcntion  of 
persecution  as  I  protest  to  God  I  reverence  their  church  as  our 
mother  church,  although  clogged  with  many  iofirmilics  and 
comipiions,  be^dcs  that  I  did  ever  hold  pusecution  as  one  of 
the  infallible  notes  of  a  false  church."  He  declared  to  Nortb- 
uraberland,  the  kinsman  and  master  of  Thomas  Percy,  the 
conspirator,  "  as  for  the  Catholics,  I  will  neither  persecute  any 
that  will  be  quiet  and  give  but  an  outward  obedience  t«  ihe 
law,  neither  will  I  spare  to  advance  any  of  them  that  will  be  of 
good  service  and  worthily  deserved."  It  is  probable  lhat  these 
small  bul  practical  conces&ioos  would  have  satisfied  the  lay 
Roman  Calholics  and  the  secular  priests,  bul  ihcy  were  very 
far  from  contenting  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  the  results  of  such 
leniency  were  especially  feared:  "What  rigour  of  laws  would 
not  compass  in  so  many  years,"  wrote  Henry  Tichboroe,  the 
Jesuit,  In  ijqS,  "  this  liberty  and  lenity  will  effectuate  in  ao^ays, 
to  wit  the  disfurnishiDg  of  the  seminaries,  the  disanimaling  of 
men  to  come  aitd  others  to  relurnt  the  expulsion  of  the  society 
and  contusion  as  in  GcTmaoy,  extinction  of  seal  and  favour, 
disanimalion  of  princes  from  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  enterprise. 
...  We  shall  be  left  as  a  prey  16  the  wolves  that  will  besides 
drive  our  greatest  patron  (the  king  of  Spain]  lo  stoop  to  a  peace 
which  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  our  edifice,  this  many  years  in 
building."  Unfoitunattly,  about  this  time  the  Jesuits,  who 
thus  thrived  on  political  intrigue,  and  who  were  deeply  impli- 
cated in  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  had  obtained 
a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  secular  priests,  who  were  for 
obeying  Ibe  dvil  gqvemmenl  as  far  as  possible  and  keeping  free 
from  politics.  The  time,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  were  concerned,  was  not  a  propitious  one  for  intro- 
ducing the  moderate  concessions  which  alone  James  had 
promised:  James,  loo,  on  his  side,  found  that  religious  tolera- 
tion, though  clearly  sound  in  princifJc,  was  difficult  in  practice. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  Ihe  nngn  all  went  well.  In  July 
1603  the  fines  lor  recusancy  were  remitted,  in  January  i6o>| 
peaceable  Roman  Catholics  could  live  unmolested  and  "  serve 
God  according  to  their  consciences  without  any  danger,"  But 
James's  expectations  that  the  pope  would  prevent  dangerous 
and  seditious  persons  from  entering  the  country  were  unful- 
filled and  the  number:,  of  Ihe  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Calholics 
greatly  increased.  Rumours  of  plots  came  to  hand.  Cecilj 
though  like  his  master  naturally  in  favour  of  toleration,  with 
bis  experience  gained  in  Ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  alarmed 
at  the  policy  pursued  and  its  results,  and  great  anxiety  was 
aroused  in  the  government  and  nation,  which  was  in  the  end 
shared  by  the  king.  It  was  determined  Anally  to  return  to  the 
earlier  policy  of  repression.  On  the  32nd  of  February  1604  a 
proclamation  was  issued  banishing  priests;  on  the  aSth  of 
November  1604,  recusancy  fines  were  demanded  from  13  wealthy 
persons,  and  on  the  lolh  of  February  1605  the  penal  laws  were 
ordered  lo  be  executed.  The  plot,  however,  could  not  have 
been  occasioned  by  these  measures,  for  it  bad  been  already 
conceived  in  Ihe  mind  of  Robert  Catcsby.  It  was  aim^d  at  the 
repeal  of  the  whole  Eliiabclhan  legislation  against  the  Roman 
Calholics  and  perhaps  derived  some  impulse  at  first  from  the 
leniency  lately  shown  by  the  administration,  afterwards  gaining 
support  from  the  opposite  cause,  the  return  ol  the  government 
to  the  policy  of  repression. 

It  was  in  May  1603  that  Calesby  told  Percy,  in  nply  to  Ihe 
laller's  declaration  of  his  intention  lo  kill  the  king,  lhat  he  waS 
"  thinking  of  a  most  sure  way."  Subsequently,  about  the  ist  of 
November  1603,  Calesby  sent  a  message  to  his  cousin  Robert 
Winter  at  Huddington,  near  Worcester,  to  come  to  London, 
which  the  latter  refused.  On  the  arrival  of  a  second  urgent 
summons  shortly  afterwards  he  obeyed,  and  was  then  al  a  house 
at  Lambeth,  probably  in  January  1604,  initiated  by  Catcsby 
together  with  John  Wright  into  the  plot  to  blow  up  the  parlia- 
ment bonse.  Before  putting  this  plan  Into  execution,  however, 
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it  was  decided  to  try  a  "  quiet  way  ";  and  Winter  was  sent  over 
to  Flanders  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  Juan  dc  Velasco,  duke  of 
Frias  and  constable  of  Castile,  who  had  arrived  iheie  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  £n|Und  and  Spata,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  Winter,  having  secured 
nothing  but  vain  promises  from  the  constable,  returned  to 
England  about  the  end  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Guy  Fawkes, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  and  tecoDimended 
for  undertaking  perilous  adventures.  Subsequently  the  three 
and  Thomas  Percy,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  in  May,  met  In  1 
house  behind  St  Clement's  and,  having  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy 
together,  heard  Mass  and  received  the  Sacrameat  in  an  adjoining 
apartment  from  a  priest  slated  by  Fawkes  to  have  been  Father 
Gerard.  Later  several  other  persons  were  included  In  the  plot, 
viz.  Winter's  brother  Thomas,  John  Grant,  Ambrose  Rokewood, 
Robert  Keyes,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Francis  Tresham,  a  cousin  of 
Catesby  and  Thomas  Bates  Catesby's  servant,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Ibe  last,  being  men  of  good  family  and  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Father  Crcenway  and  Father  Garnet,  the  Jesuhs, 
were  both  cognisant  of  the  plot  (sec  Garnet,  Henby).  On  the 
34th  of  May  1604  a  house  was  hired  in  Percy's  name  adjoining 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  cellar  of  whidi  they  proposed  to 
work  a  mine.  Theybcganon  the  itthof  December  1604,  and  by 
about  March  had  got  half-way  through  the  wall.  Tliey  then 
discovered  that  a  vault  immediately  under  the  House  of  Lords 
was  available.  Tbb  was  at  once  hired  by  Percy,  and  36  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  amounting  to  about  t  ton  and  iz  cwt.,  were  brought 
tn  and  concealed  under  coal  and  faggots.  The  preparations 
being  completed  in  May  the  conspirators  separated.  Fawkes 
was  despatched  to  Flanders,  where  he  imparted  the  plot  to  Hugh 
Owen,  a  zealous  Romanist  intriguer.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  be  at  hand  ifrben  the  news  came 
to  gain  over  the  pope  to  the  cause  of  the  successful  conspirators. 
An  understanding  was  arrived  at  with  several  officers  levied  for 
the  service  ot  the  archduke,  that  they  should  return  at  once  to> 
England  when  occasion  arose  ot  defending  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  A  great  bunting  match  was  organixed  at  Danchurch  In 
Warwickshire  by  Oigby,  to  which  large  numbers  of  the.Roraaa 
Catholic  gentry  were  invited,  who  were  to  join  the  plot  after 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  explosion  of  the  sih  of 
November,  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  parliament,  and 
get  possesion  of  the  princets  Elizabeth,  then  rending  in  the 
neighbourhood;  while  Percy  was  to  aeiie  the 'infant  prince 
Charles  and  bring  him  on  horseback  to  their  meeting-place.  Guy 
Fawkes  himself  was  to  take  ship  immediately  for  Flanders,  spread 
the  news  on  the  continent  and  get  supporters.  The  conspirators 
imagined  that  a  terrorized  and  helpless  government  would 
readily  agree  to  all  their  demands.  Hitherto  the  secret  had  been 
well  kept  and  the  preparations  had  been  completed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  and  without  a  sin^e  drawback;  but  a  very 
serious  difScully  now  confronted  the  conspirators  as  the  time  for 
action  arrived,  and  disturbed  their  consciences.  The  feelings  of 
ordinary  humanity  shrunk  from  the  destruction  of  so  many 
persons  guiltless  of  any  offence.  But  in  addition,  among  the 
peers  to  be  assassinated  were  included  many  Roman  Catholics 
and  some  lords  nearly  connected  in  kinship  or  friendship  with  the 
plotters  themselves.  Several  appeals,  however,  made  to  Calcd>y 
to  allow  warning  to  be  pven  to  certain  individuals  were  firmly 
rejected. 

On  the  i6th  of  October  Lord  Monteagle,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Francis  Tresham,  who  had  formerly  been  closely  connected  with 
some  <rf  the  other  conspirators  and  had  engaged  in  Romanist 
pbts  against  llie  government,  but  who  bad  given  his  support  to 
the  new  king,  unexpectedly  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  at  his 
house  at  Haxton,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  more  than  a 
year.  While  at  supper  about  6  o'clock  an  anonymous  letter  was 
brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  which,  having  glanced  at,  he 
handed  to  Ward,  a  gentleman  of  his  service  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Winter,  the  conspirator,  to  be  read  aloud.  The  cele- 
brated  letter  ran  as  follows: — 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have 
•  eaie  lor  your  preaervation.  Therefore  1  would  advise  you.  as  you 


tender  your  life,  to  devise  wme  cxcuk  to  ihCFt  of  your  ttttmadutoe 
ol  thii  Parliament,  for  God  and  man  haih  concuited  to  puniA  the 
wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not  slishtly  of  thb  advertise- 
ment, but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect 
the  event  in  safety,  for  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  «ir, 
yet  t  say  they  ihall  receive  a  terrible  blow  the  Pariiament.  and 
yet  I  Hey  shall  not  see  who  hortt  them.  This  counsel  b  not  to  he 
contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good  and  can  do  you  00  harm, 
for  the  danRT  it  past  as  soon  a*  yaa  have  burnt  the  letter;  and  1 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  wImnc 
holy  protection  I  commend  you." 

The  authorship  of  the  Iciier  has  never  been  disclosed  or  proved, 
but  all  evidence  seems  to  point  to  Tresham,  and  to  the  proba- 
bility that  be  had  some  days  before  warned  Monlcagle  and  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  known  the  plot  and 
preventing  its  execution,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  ^ving  the 
conspirators  time  to  escape  (see  TaiiSiiAU,  FsANCtfit. 

Monteagle  at  once  started  for  Whitehall,  found  Salisbury  and 
other  ministers  about  to  ail  down  to  suppa,  and  showed  the 
letter,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to  search  the  cellar  under  the 
House  of  Lords  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  not  too 
soon,  so  that  the  plot  might  be  ripe  and  be  fully  disclosed. 
Meanwhile  Ward,  on  the  17th  of  October,  as  had  evidently  been 
intended,  informed  Winter  that  tha  plot  was  known,  and  on  the 
iStli  Winter  iidomed  Catesby  and  begged  him  to  give  up  the 
whole  project.  Catesby,  however,  after  some  hesitation,  finding 
from  Fawkes  that  nothing  had  been  touched  in  the  cellar,  and 
prevailed  upon  by  Percy,  determined  to  stand  6Tm,  hoping  thai 
the  govemnent  had  put  no  credence  in  Montoagle'a  iMtcr,  and 
Fawkes  returned  to  the  ceUar  to  keep  guard  as  before.  On  tbc 
4th  the  king,  having  been  shown  the  letter,  ordered  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  as  lord  chamberlain,  to  examine  ihc  buildings.  He  was 
acoMnpanied  by  Monteagle.  On  arriving  at  the  cellar,  the  door 
was  opened  to  hitn  hy  Fairtcs.  Seeing  the  enoraious  pBcs  tt 
faggots  be  asked  the  name  of  ihdr  owner,  to  which  Fawkes 
replied  that  they  belonged  to  Percy.  His  name  immediately 
aroused  suqiicioos,  and  accordingly  it  was  ordered  that  a  further 
search  dwuld  be  made  by  Thomas  Knyvett,  a  Westminstcf 
magistnte  who,  coming  with  his  men  at  ni|^t,  discovered  the 
gunpowder  and  arrested  Fawkes  on  ibe  threiboM. 

Tlte  o[nnion  that  the  whole  plot  was  the  waA  of  Sahdniry,  that 
he  acted  as  an  agfHl  prmecatenr  and  lured  on  his  victims  to 
destruction,  repeated  by  some  contemporary  and  later  writers  and 
recently  fonnulated  and  urged  with  great  afailily,  has  no  solid 
foundatioa.  '  Nor  is  it  even  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  ils 
existence  till  he  received  Monteagle's  letter.  Even  after  hs 
reception  complete  belief  was  not  placed  in  the  warning.  A 
search  was  made  only  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  wrong  and 
gtiided  only  by  Monteagle's  letter,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  the  cons[Hntors.  The  steps  taken  by  Silisbviy  after  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  do  not  show  die  possession  of  any 
information  of  the  plot  or  of  the  persons  who  were  its  chief  agents 
outside  Fawkes's  first  sUtcment,  and  his  knowledge  is  see*  U 
devetop  according  to  the  succcarive  disclosures  and  confenfamsof 
the  latter.  Thus  on  the  7th  of  November  be  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  mint,  and  it  is  only  after  Fawkes's  examination  by  tortuit 
on  the  gih,  when  the  names  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn  from 
him,  that  the  government  was  able  to  classify  them  according 
to  tbdr  guilt  and  extent  of  ihdr  participation  The  inquiry  was 
not  conducted  by  Salisbury  alone,  but  by  several  commissioners, 
some  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  rivals  and 
secret  enemies.  To  conceal  his  intrigue  from  all  these  wouM 
have  been  impos»ble,  and  that  he  should  have  put  himself  in  their 
powa  to  such  an  extent  ts  highly  improbable.  Again,  the  plan 
agreed  upon  for  discloring  (he  plot  was  especially  designed  n 
allow  the  conspirators  to  escape,  and  therefore  scaKcly  a  method 
which  would  have  been  arranged  with  Salisbury.  Not  one  of  the 
conspirators,  even  when  all  hope  of  saving  hfe  was  gone,  made  any 
accusation  against  SaKsbury  or  the  governmeni  and  ^1  died 
expressing  contrition  for  Ihdr  crime.  Lastly  Safisbuiy  had  tm 
conceivable  motive  in  concociingaplot  of  this  description.  Kb 
political  power  and  position  in  the  new  rdgn  had  been  already 
secured  and  by  very  different  methods.  He  was  now  at  tW 
hei^t  of  his  influence,  having  been  created  Vbctmnt  Cnabone 
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b  Aagiat  ite4  and  cari  of  Salisbuiy  in  May  1605^  and  Janes 
bad  already,  more  than  16  monihs  before  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  oonseatcd  to  return  to  the  leprasivc  measures  against  the 
Romanistf.  The  success  with  which  the  coiupirators  concealed 
ibetr  plot  from,  Salittwy's  spiea  is  indeed  astonishiDg,  but  is 
piDb^y  explained  by  its  very  audacity  and  by  tbe  abacacc  of 
iacriiaiuliiis  correfpondcace,  the  medium  through  which  the 
minister  cUcfly  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  his 
enemies. 

On  the  arrest  of  Fawkes  the  other conspiraton,exc«ptTresham, 
fled  in  parties  by  diSerent  ways,  rejtrining  CAch  other  in  Warwick- 
shlie,  as  bad  been  agreed  in  case  the  plot  had  been  auecesstul 
Catesby.  who  with  some  others  had  covered  the  distance  of 
to  m.  between  I.ondon  and  his  mother's  house  at  Ashby  St 
Legeis  in  eight  hours,  informed  his  friends  in  Warwickshire,  who 
had  been  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  plot,  of  its  failure,  but  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  Sir  Everard  Di^y,  by  an  unscrupulous 
falsehood,  to  further  implicate  himiclf  in  his  bopclets  cause  by 
assuring  him  that  both  James  and  Salisbury  were  dead;  and, 
according  to  Father  Garnet,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Catesby  had  been  guilty  of  lies  in  order  to  draw  men  into  the  plot. 
He  pushed  on  the  same  day  with  his  companions  in  the  direction 
of  Wales,  where,  it  was  hoped,  they  would  be  joined  by  bands  of 
insurgents.  They  arrived  at  Huddington  at  1  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  band,  numbering  about  }6  persons, 
confessed  and  heard  Mass,'  and  then  rode  away  lo  Hdbccbe, 
a  m.  from  Stourbridge,  in  Staffordshire,  tbe  house  of  Stephen 
Littletoni  who  had  been  present  at  the  hunting  at  Daachurch 
(kc  Dicby,  Evebard),  where  they  arrived  at  10  o'clock  at  ni^t, 
having  on  their  way  broken  into  Lord  Windsor's  house  at  Hewell 
Grange  and  taken  all  the  armour  tbcy  found  there.  Hieir  case 
WIS  now  desperate  None  had  jcuned  them:  "  Not  one  came  to 
take  our  part,"  said  Sir  Everard  Digby, "  though  we  had  eapected 
so  many."  Hicy  were  being  followed  by  the  sheriff  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  county.  All  spurned  them  from  their  doors  when 
tbcy  applud  for  succour.  One  by  one  their  followers  fiedirom 
tbe  boiiae  In  which  the  last  scene  was  to  be  played  ouL  Tbtf 
now  besan  to  fed  themselves  abandoned  not  only  by  nan  but 
by  God;  for  an  explosion  of  some  of  their  gunpowder,  on  the 
Boniing  of  the  Sth,  by  which  Catesby  and  some  others  were 
•corched,  struck  terror  into  their  bearls  as  a  judgment  from 
beaven.  The  assurance  of  innocence  and  of  a  just  cause  which 
till  now  had  alone  supported  them  was  taken  away.  The  great- 
acis  of  their  crime,  its  true  nature,  now  struck  home  to  them,  and 
the  few  moments  which  remained  to  them  of  life  were  spent  in 
prayer  and  in  repentance.  The  supreme  hour  had  now  arrived. 
About  1 1  o'clock  the  sheriS  and  his  men  came  up  and  immediately 
began  firing  into  the  bouse.  Catesby,  Percy  and  the  two  Wrights 
were  killed.  Winter  and  Rokewood  wound«I  and  taken  prisoners 
with  the  men  who  still  adhered  to  them.  In  all  eight  of  the  con- 
ipuators,  including  the  two  Winters,  Digby,  Fawkes,  Rokewood, 
Keyes  and  Bates,  were  executed,  while  Trcstiam  died  in  tbe 
Tower.  Of  the  priests  involved.  Garnet  was  tried  and  executed, 
while  Crecnway  and  Gerard  succeeded  in  escaping. 

So  eruSed  the  strange  and  famous  Gunpowder  Plot.  However 
atrocious  its  conception  and  its  aims,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel, 
tofetber  with  horror  for  the  deed,  some  pity  and  admiration  for 
tbe  guilty  persons  who  took  part  in  it.  "  Theirs  was  a  crime 
which  it  would  never  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to 
coamit  wbo  was  not  raised  above  the  lowness  of  the  ordinary 
dinuDal."  They  sinned  not  against  tbe  Ught  but  in  the  dark. 
Tk^  erred  from  ignorance,  from  a  perverted  moral  sense  nther 
than  fnxn  any  mean  or  selfish  motive,  aodcxhibitedextraordinaty 
courage  and  Mll-aacrifice  in  the  pursuit  of  what  seemed  to  them 
the  cause  of  Cod  and  of  their  country.  Their  punishment  was 
terrible.  Not  only  had  they  risked  and  lost  all  in  the  attempt 
ud  dnwB  iqwn  themselves  the  frightful  vengeance  of  the  stale, 
bat  they  mw  themselves  the  meaits  of  injuring  irretrievably  the 
csoae  (or  which  they  felt  such  devotion.  Nothing  could  have 
been  mam  disastrous  to  tbe  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  than 
their  crime.  Tbe  laws  against  them  were  immediately  increased 
tiMVcriiy.aiwl  the  grai^  advance  toward*  nli^oua  tolemtioii , 


was  put  back  for  centuriea.  In  addilieii  a  new,  iocreaaed  and 
long-enduring  boslility  was  aroused  in  the  country  against  tba 
adbereUa  of  tbe  old  faltb,  not  unnatural  in  tbe  oicumstuicei^ 
but  unjust  and  undiscriminating,  beouse  while  socne  ot  tbe 
Jesuits  were  no  doubt  implicated,  tbe  secular  priests  and  Romo 
Catholic  laity  as, a  whole  had  taken  no  part  la  OA  COMtiHiVh 

BiBLiOGRArHV. — The  recent  controversy  conMnaDH.tte  MMll 
and  origin  of  the  plot  can  tie  followed  in  H^Aa<  iUfWOnvSlSlf 
PiMf  by  John  Getanl,  S.I.  (1897);  Wkai  Gunpoudtr  Plot  vat.  by 
Sl  R.  Gaidiner  (a  rejoinder)  (1S97]/  Tkt  Gunpowder  Plot  .  .  .  in 
rt^y  h>  Pnfitsor  Gardiner,  by  John  Gerard,  SJ.  (iSqt);  Ttiomai 
Winttr't  Confession  and  Ikf  Canp<rj.-der  Plot,  by  John  Gerard,  S.J. 
(wiih  facsirailts  of  his  UTiiing)  ([898);  fin;,  liisl,  Ra.  iii.  510 
and  xii.  yyc;  Edinburgh  RfvieiL,  cImkv.  1B3;  Atkcnatam 
1897,  ii.  149.  785,  855;  1898,  i.  aj,  ii.  353,  430;  Academy,  vol.  M 
p.  84:  The  Nation,  vol.  65  p.  400.  A  considerable  portion  o(  the 
controversy  centres  round  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
Thomas  Winlor's  confesiion,  the  MS.  oi  which  Is  at  Hatfietd,  sup- 
[lotted  by  IVofLSsor  Gardiner,  but  denied  by  Father  Gerard  prino- 
[killy  on  accimnt  of  the  dixiviment  having  becQ  dgned  "  Winter  " 
in^icad  ol  "  Wintour,"  the  btier  apparently  being  titc  compirattir's 
usual  style  of  signature.  The  document  wai  depotited  by  the  3rd 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  for  inspection  at  the  Record  Office,  and 
was  prunouoced  by  two  experts,  one  friM  the  British  Mutcum  nA 
another  from  the  Record  Oibce,  to  lie  undoubtedly  geauine.  Tile 
cause  of  tbe  variation  in  the  signature  still  miwina  tmc^qilahie^  hot 
cNMCt  10  have  tbciefon  any  great  historical  importance.  The 
biUiograidrir  of  tbe  contemporary  controversy  is  given  in  the  ariiele 
on  Henry  Garnet  in  the  Dictionary  ej  Nalioncl  Bioinpky  and  In 
The  Gunpowder  Plot  by  E)avid  Jardine  (1857),  the  latter  work  atitl 
remaining  the  principal  authority  on  the  subject;  add  to  ibew 
Gardiner  *  Hitt.  of  En^nd,  i.,  where  an  evccllent  account  ia  gWen; 
History  of  tin  Jesuits  in  England,  by  Father  Ethclred  Taunton 
(1901);  Father  Gerard's  Narrative  in  Condition  of  the  CaAtlics 
under  James  !.  {1^72),  and  Father  Grecnway's  Narrative  in  TrviMet 
of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,  ist  series  (:87a),  intereacing;  a*  con- 
temporary accounts,  but  not  to  be  taken  as  complete  or  tnfalia>ie 
authorities,  ot  the  ssme  nature  bei ng //ijforiii  Pronnciae  Anilitamat 
Soeietalxs  Jrsu.  by  Jlenry  Mote,  SJ.  {1660),  pp.  309  et  Beq.;  also 
llislory  nf  Crcii  Britain,  hy  John  Spiccd  (i6[i).  pp.  et  seq.; 
Arihaealofia,  xii.  200,  x\v\'ii.  432,  \xix.  80;  Harleian  AfiKtBany 
(1809),  iii.  119-135,  or  Somers  Tracts  (1809).  ii.  07-117;  U.  A. 
Ticrnev's  ed.  of  Dodd'i  Church  History,  vol.  iv.  (1841)1  Tnaim 
'f'  '^%fi  UW*  iWl);  /lilff  and  Queries,  7  ter,  vi., 

ee,  ^  ipi,  9  ser.  xi.  115:  Add.  MSS. 
Brt;  Jm^napaab^ntSb,  if.}  CaUndaf  «/  stale  Pap.  Dom. 
(i6(n-4ftiD)KBMtfee«CGialaecoanC  .4  T^imd  Perfm  KdUMi/ 
the  Whok  PMemiinf,ata^lluJalt  m»it  Barbofou*  frailori  (tteiy, 
a  neither  true  nor  cooipMHe  narrative  hovtwr,  now  luperMded  as 
an  authority,  reprimed  as  The  Gnnpomder  Treason  .  .  ,  with  ad- 
ditions in  1679  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  l.inroln.  A  lat^ 
number  of  ktteim  and  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office  rclatii^  to 
the  plot  weie  collected  in  one  volume  in  1819,  called  tbe  Gitmpmiier 
Plot  Book;  these  arc  noted  in  their  proper  (dace  in  the  printed 
calendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series;  see  also  articles  on 
Fawccs,  Guy;  Tbiskam,  Francis;  Montsaglb,  Wiluau 
Parkir,  atk  Baiom;  Pkrcv,  Thomas;  Catubv,  RoaBXT; 
Garnet,  HsKav;  Dicav,  Sir  EvKaaaD.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

QUlf-ROOH,  a  ship  cabin  occupied  by  the  ofBcers  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  but  who  are  not  warrant  officers  of  the  class  of 
the  boatswain,  gunner  or  carpenter.  In  the  wooden  sailing  ships 
it  was  on  the  lower  deck,  and  was  orij^nally  the  quarters  of  the 
gunner. 

ODNTBR.  BDMUHD  (1581-1616),  English  mathemalldan,  of 
Welsh  extraction,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  ijSi.  He  was 
edtKated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  1599  was  elected  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  ordere,  became  a  preacher 
in  1614,  and  in  161 5  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
divinity.  Mathematics,  however,  which  had  been  his  favourite 
study  In  youth,  continued  to  engross  bis  attention,  and  on  the 
6lh  of  March  i6ig  he  was  appointed  prolcsaor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  Cdlege,  London.  Thb  post  be  held  till  his  death  on  the 
loih  ol  December  1616.  With  Cuntcr's  name  are  associated 
several  useful  inventions,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  in  bis 
treatises  on  the  Sector,  Crtss-tlaff,  Sou,  Quadrant  and  afktr 
Instrumenta.  He  contrived  his  sector  about  the  year  1606,  and 
wrote  a  descriptiwi  of  it  in  Latin,  but  it  was  more  than  sixteen 
years  aftcrwatds  before  he  allowed  the  book  to  appear  in  English. 
In  i6»  he  published  his  Canon  triaHt>^orum  (see  LocAUTBiit). 
There  is  reastm  to  believe  that  Gunter  was  the  fiist  to  discover 
(in  1613  or  1615)  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  retain  the 
■ame  dedination  ia  the  same  ^ice  at  all  timet.  Bi  dMda^^lL 
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Jamw  I.  be  puWUhed  In  1614  7A«  Dtscription  and  Uit  of  Hh 
•Uajtilit's  Dialt  in  Whilekall  Garden,  the  only  one  of  bts  works 
which  bu  nol  been  reprinied.  He  introduced  the  words  cosine 
«nd  cotiDgenl,  and  he  snggesud  10  Henry  Brigp,  hh  friend  and 
Golleagae,  the  use  ol  the  arithmeiinJ  compkment  (see  Brin's 
ArOkmalica  Logarilkmito,Cip,*v.).  llbpractinlinventEoniBre 
brielly  noticed  below: 

Cunltr't  Chain,  the  chain  in  common  lue  for  lurve^iiCi  is  »  ydi- 
lons  and  is  divkkd  into  loo  links.  '  Its  uiefulonM  arises  from  its 
decimal  or  centesimal  division,  and  the  (act  that  10  square  chains 
make  an  acre. 

G*nttT't  Line,  a  logarithmic  Une,  usually  laid  down  upon  Kates, 
sector*,  &C.  It  is  also  called  tht  line  ej  linet  and  Ike  line  of  numbert. 
being  only  the  inttdrithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  tltcrerore 
aerves  to  solve  problems  inslruroenraily  in  the  rame  manner  as 
logarithms  do  anthmciically. 

CuMtr's  Quadrant,  an  initrumeat  made  ol  wiiod,  titas  or  other 
substance,  cuntainint  a  kind  of  siem^raphic  projcclion  of  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  ol  the  equinoctial,  the  eye  bcinjc  supposed  to  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  poles,  so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  hotiion  form  ibe 
arcs  of  drckM,  but  the  hour  circka  are  other  avv(>,.4iawn  by; 
means  of  several  altitudes  of  the  aua  lor  spnA  paniMaritifAtiMe 
every  year.  This  tnstruiuent  is  used  to  fiod-the  hour  el  tM  day,' 
tlw  sun's  asimuth,  &c..  and  other  common  pioblenn  of  the  sphere 
or  Elobe,  and  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  decrees. 

Cnnler't  ScaU  (Ecncfally  called  by  seamen  the  Gaaier)  is  a  large 
plane  scale,  unually  i  ft.  long  by  about  li  io.  broad.  awt«Dsiaved 
nith  various  lines  of  numbers.  On  one  side  are  placed  the  natural 
lines  (as  the  lino  of  chords,  the  line  of  >inc«,.taMehts,  TfaMobsuftc^, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  concspondin]iga|tifii:^l  oti  )Mi>uksaic 
ones.  By  raeansof  this  inslnimeat  quc«tiaiaiBiaaidtlMd^as%Bao- , 
metry,  &c..  are  solved  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  cowpawes. 

GOMTHSR,  JOHANH  CHRISnJUr  (1695-1713).  German  poet, 
was  bom  at  Strie);au  in  Lower  Silesia  on  the  8lh  of  April  i6gs. 
After  attending  the  gymnasium  at  SchweidnitB,  he  was  sent  ini 
1715  by  his  tatKer,  a  country  doctor,  to  study  nKdidne  at 
Wittenberg;  but  he  was  idle  and  dissipated,  had  do  taile  for  the' 
profession  chosen  for  him,  and  came  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
his  family.  In  1717  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where  be  was  befriended 
by  J.  U.  Mcnckc  (1674-1;]!),  who  recognized  his  genius;  andi 
there  he  published  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Pasiaiowils  (concluded 
between  tlie  German  emperor  and  the  Pone  hi  1718)  whidi 
acquired  him  reputation.  A  recommends  lion  from  Mencke  to 
Frederick  Augustus  11,  of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  proved  worse 
than  useless,  as  Gdnlhcr  appeared  at  the  audience  drunk.  From 
that  lime  be  led  an  unsettled  and  disaipatcd  life,  nnking  ever 
deeper  into  the  slough  ol  misery,  oniil  he  died  at  Jena  on  the 
I5lh  of  March  171J,  when  only  in  his  18th  year.  Goethe  pro- 
nounces Gunther  to  have  been  a  poet  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  Ilis  lyric  poi-ms  as  a  whole  give  evidence  of  deep  and 
hvely  Knsibility,  fine  imagination,  clever  wit,  and  a  true  car  for 
melody  and  rhythm;  but  an  air  of  cynici.^m  is  more  or  less 
present  in  most  of  them,  and  dull  or  vulgar  witticisins  aie  not 
infrequently  found  side  by  side  with  the  purest  inapirationi  of 
his  genius. 

GOrithcr's  collcrtt^  pnrmi  Were  published  in  four  volumes  (Bretlau, 
17^1"  17,1s).  'I  h(  y  atf^  ^il.-oinrludi'il  in  vjl.  vi.  of  Tiltmjnn's/}^HlKA« 
Uukler  'iL-i  ijten  Jahrk.  (Lriiiiik;.  1M74I.  and  vol,  xjutviS.  ol 
KUrichnri's  Viulichc  HaliotiiiUitc'iilur  (i8tt3).  A  pretended  auto- 
bi>K:ra|>!iy  (if  Cumhcr  ;i|i|x-aru'd  at  Schwcidniti  in  173Z,  and  a  lilt 
of  him  hv  Siehnnd  at  LcipiiK  i"  'TJ^-  S<.-c  Hoffmann  von  Fallirrs- 
leb«n.  J,  Ch.OuHlktr  (I)r<<.l3u,  lH3  t):  O.  Roi|ut'llc.  Lrbtn  vnd  Diekim 
J.  Ck.  Cinihtrs  (StuliK^rt.  iS'io);  M.  Kalbctlt,  AVu*  Beittat/' 
Biogrdphie  lUi  Duhhrs  C.  Cutilhei  lUrr^JU, 

GUMTHER0FSCHWARZBURG(i.tO4-tj4q),  German  king,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  count*  ol  Schwarzburg  and  the  younger  son 
of  Henry  VII..  count  of  IJUnkcnburg,  He  di.*[inguished  himseil 
as  a  soldier,  and  rendered  good  SLTvici-  lo  the  emperor  Louis  IV., 
on  whose  death  in  1,147  he  was  orfere<l  ihe  German  throne,  after 
it  had  t>ecn  refused  by  K'lward  III.,  king  of  England.  He  was 
elected  German  king  at  Trankfort  on  the  joth  of  January  ij49 
by  four  of  the  electors,  who  wire  partisans  of  the  bouie  of  Wit  lets- 
bach  and  opponents  ui  Charles  uf  Luxemburg,  afierwudt  the 
cmptroT  Charli-s  IV.  Charlei.  however,  won  over  many  of 
Giinihcr's  adherents,  dcfcatcil  him  at  l^ltville,  and  Gilnther,  who 
was  now  seriouidy  ill.  renounced  his  t  l.iims  for  the  sum  of  M,ooo 
arjrJu  0/  fiJv-cr.   He  died  three  weeks  afterward  at  Frankfort, 


and  was  burted  in  the  cathedral  of  that  ctty,  where  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1352. 

See  Graf  L.  Otterodt  lu  Scharffenberg,  CUnlker,  Grafpon  Sfkwan- 
terg,  erviUler  dtiluker  KMt  (Le^viK.  iWi):  and  K.  Janson. 
.■Dot  KMfinm  Cttnlktri  tM  StktMnbnrt  (Leipaig,  tSSo). 

O0irntAII,orGoKTKAN(;6t-5gOi  king  of  Burgundy,  was  one 
of  ihe  sons  of  Clotairel.  On  the  death  of  his  father  (561)  he 
and  his  three  brothers  divided  the  Prankish  realm  between  them, 
Guntram  receiving  as  hb  share  the  valleys  of  the  SaAoe  and 
Rhone,  together  with  Berry  and  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  he 
made  his  capital.  On  the  death  of  Charibert  ($67),  he  further 
obtained  the  cidlalet  of  Saintes,  Angoultme  and  Pfrigucux. 
During  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  between  the  kings  of 
Ncuslriaand  Austtasia,  his  policy  was  to  try  to  maintain  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  After  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  (575).  he  took 
the  youthful  Childebert  II.  under  his  protection,  and,  thanks  to 
his  as»stance  against  the  intrigues  of  the  great  lords,  the  latter 
washable  to  maintain  his  position  In  Austrasia.  After  the  death 
'of  (^ilperic  (584)  he  protected  the  young  Clotairc  II.  in  the  same 
'way,  and  prevented  Childebert  from  seizing  hb  dominions.  Mb 
Gourae  was  rendered  easier  by  the  tact  that  hb  own  sons  had 
died;  consequently,  having  an  inheritance  at  his  dispos^  he 
was  able  to  offer  It  to  whichever  of  his  nephews  he  wblied.  The 
danger  to  the  Frankish  realm  caused  by  the  expeditloR  of 
Gundobatd  (585),  and  the  anxiety  which  was  caused  him  by  the 
revolts  of  the  great  lords  in  Austrasia  finally  decided  him  in  favour 
of  QiildebeR.  Hcadoptcdhimashisson,  and  recognized  himaa 
hb  heir  at  the  treaty  of  Andelot  (587);  he  also  helped  him  to 
crash  the  great  lords,  especially  Ursion  and  Berthelrlcd,  who  were 
conquered  in  la  WoSvre.  From  this  lime  on  he  ceased  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Austratia.  He  died  tn  591,  and 
I  Childebert  received  hb  inheritance  without  opposition.  Greiory 
'  of  Tours  is  very  indulgent  to  Gunttam,  who  showed  himself  on 
occasions  generous  towards  the  church;  he  almost  always  calls 
him  "  good  king  Guntram,"  and  in  hb  writings  are  to  be  found 
■och  phrases  a5"Bi>od  king  Guntram  look  as  hb  servant  a  concn- 
bine  Veneranda  "  (It.  15);  but  Guntram  was  really  no  belter 
than  the  other  kings  of  his  age;  he  was  cruel  and  licrntknii, 
putting  his  enbifulariiis  Condo  to  death,  for  Instance,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  killed  a  buffalo  in  the  Vosges.  He  was 
moreover  a  coward,  and  went  in  such  constant  terror  of  assassina- 
tion that  he  alwayi  furroundcd  Mraself  with  a  regular  body- 
guard. 

See  Krusrh,  "  7ur  ChronaTogie  der  merowinj^scben  Kdnige,"  in 
the  ForKknn[tn  Mr  deulichcn  Geukithte,  xxii.  451-490:  T'lysse 
ChcvaliL-r,  Bi»-biNi«rmpkit  (and  cd.),      "  Guntram."    (C.  Fr.) 

ftiniTUIti  1  town  and  dutrict  of  Biitidi  India,  in  the  Hadru 
presidency.  The  town  (pop.  in  1901, 30,933)  has  astation  on  the 
BeDary-Bezwada  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway.  It 
b  situated  east  of  the  Kondavid  hills,  and  b  very  healthy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  rSth  century  by  the 
Ftench.  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  Circars  lo  the  Englbh 
in  176s,  ((unturwasspccially  exempted  during  the  life  of  Basalat 
Jang,  whose  personal  jd^iV  it  was.  In  rySS  it  came  Into  British 
possession,  the  cession  being  finally  confirmed  in  1S13.  It  has 
an  important  trade  in  cotton,  with  presses  and  ginning  factories. 
There  is  a  second-grade  college  sui^Mirtcd  1^  the  American 
Lutheran  Mission.  Until  1859,  Guniur  was  thehodquartersof 
a  district  of  the  same  rumc,  and  in  1904  a  new  Disrairr  or 
GiTNTim  was  constituted,  covering  territory  which  till  then  had 
been  divided  between  Kbtna  and  Nellore.  Area,  5733  sq.  m. 
The  population  on  this  area  in  1901  was  1,490,63s.  The  district 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  river  Kistna;  in  the  W.  a 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  b  formed  by  the  Gundlakamma 
river.  The  greater  part  consbts  of  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by 
canab  from  the  Kistna,  and  producing  cotton,  rice  and  other 
crops. 

GOPTA.  an  empire  and  dynasty  of  northern  India,  which 
lasted  from  about  a.d.  310  to  480.  The  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Chandragupta  I.,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  famous 
predecessor  Chandragupta  Maurya.  He  gave  his  name  to  the 
Gupta  era,  which  Gontinued  in  ii*e  for  several  centories,  dilinf 
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frpm  the  i6tb  of  Pebniuy.  AiO.  iio.  dundngupta  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samudra^pta  (c.  a  d.  ^36-375),  one  <^  the  greatest 
of  Indian  lungs,  who  conquered  nearly  ihc  whole  of  India,  and 
whose  alliances  extended  from  the  Oxus  to  Ceylon;  but  his 
name  was  u  one  time  entirely  lost  to  history,  and  has  oidy 
been  recoycred  of  recent  years  from  rains  and  inscriptions.  His 
empin  rivalled  that  of  Asoka,  extending  from  the  Hugli  on  tbe 
tut  to  the  Jumna  and  Chatnbal  on  the  west,  and  from  the  loot  of 
the  Himalayas  on  tbe  north  to  the  Nerbudda  on  the  south.  Hit 
•on  Chandragupta  II.  (c  aj>.  ma  also  Itoown  as  Vikra- 

Maditya  (f.«.),and  acems  tobave  been  tkeoriginalor  the  mythical 
Hindu  Ling  of  that  name.  About  3SS  he  conqaered  the  Saka 
■aUap  of  Surashtra  (Kathiawar)  and  penetrated  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  His  administration  is  described  is  the  work  ol  Fa-hien, 
the  eailietl  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  in  aj>.  405-411. 
htaliputia  was  the  capital  ot  the  dynasty,  but  Ajodfayn  Men*  to 
have  been  aomciimes  used  by  both  Samudragupta  and  Cbandra- 
gupta  II.  as  the  headquarters  of  govcnunent.  The  Gupu 
dynasty  appears  to  have  fostered  a  revival  ot  Brahma  nitre  at  the 
expense  of  Suddbisro,  and  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  aiL  and 
UtoraLuie.  The  golden  age  of  theemplie  lasted  from  a,d.  jjo  to 
45StbegInningtodeclineutcrtheiatterdBle.  WhenSkandagupta 
cane  to  the  throne  in  45ji  India  was  threatened  with  an  irruption 
of  the  While  Huna,  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  thus 
aaviiw  bis  kingdom  lot  a  time;  but  about  470  the  White  Huns 
(jMC  ErKiBAUtEs)  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  empire  was 
gradually  destroyed  by  thdr  repeated  buoads.  When  Skanda- 
gupta  died  about  4S0,  the  Gupta  empire  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
dynasty  contioued  to  rule  in  the  eastern  provinces  for  several 
generations.  The  last  known  prince  of  the  imperial  line  of 
Guptas  was  Kamaragupta  U.  (c.  sJ5)t  sftcr  whom  it  passed  "  by 
no  obscure  transition  "  into  a  dynasty  of  eleven  Cupta  jHinces, 
known  as  "  the  later  Guptas  of  Magadba,"  who  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  merely  local  rulers  of  Magadha,  One  of 
them,  however,  Adityasena,  after  the  death  of  the  paramount 
ibveidgn  in  648,  asserted  his  independence.  The  last  known 
Gupta  king  was  Jivltagupta  IL,  who  reigned  early  in  the  8th 
century.  About  the  middle  of  tbecenturyMagadhapassedunder 
the  sway  of  the  Pal  kings  of  Bengal. 

See  J.  F.  Fleet,  Gupta  luicrifitumi  (iSSa);  and  Viaceut  A.  Smith, 
Tkt  Early  Hiitor J  0} India  (inded.,  Oxford,  1908),  pp.  364-395. 

GURA,  EUOEN  (1841-1906),  German  singer,  was  born  near 
Saatz  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at  first  for  llw  career  of  a  painter 
at  Vienna  and  Munich;  but  later,  devetofuag  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  be  took  up  singing  and  studied  it  at  the  Munich  Cooserva- 
torium.  In  1865  he  made  his  d6but  at  the  Munich  opera,  and  in 
the  following  years  he  gained  the  highest  reputation  in  Gtimany, 
being  engaged  principally  at  Leipzig  till  1876  and  then  at  Ham- 
burg till  188 J.  He  sang  in  1876  in  the  Ring  at  Bayreuth,  and  was 
famous  for  bis  Wagoeriao  rAles;  and  his  Hans  Sachs  in  Ueister- 
singfir,  as  performed  in  London  in  1B81,  was  magnificent .  In 
latcryears  he  showed  the  perfection  of  art  in  hisungingof  Germaa 
LUdtT.   He  died  ioBavaria  on  the  16th  of  August  1906. 

QUBDASPUR,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
t.ahore  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  had  a  population 
in  igoi  of  It  has  a  fort  (now  containing  a  Biahman 

monastery)  which  was  famous  for  the  Hcge  it  sustained  in  rjia 
from  the  Moguls.  The  S3(h  leader.  Banda,  was  only  reduced  by 
starvation,  when  he  and  bis  men  were  tortured  to  death  after 
capitulating. 

The  Disraici  comprises  an  area  of  1889  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  native  states  of  Kashmir  and  ChambB,on  the  £. 
by  Kangra  district  and  the  river  Boas,  on  the  S.W.  by  Amritsai 
district,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sialkot,  and  occupies  the  submontane 
portion  of  the  Ban  Doab,  or  tract  between  the  Beas  and  the 
Ravi.  An  intrusive  spur  of  the  British  dominions  runs  north* 
ward  into  the  lower  Himalayan  rangca,  to  include  the  mountain 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousie,  7687  ft.  above  sea-level.  This  station, 
which  has  a  large  fluctuating  population  during  the  warmer 
months,  crowns  tbe  roost  wester)^  shoulder  of  a  msgniflccnt 
■Dowy  nnge,  the  Dhsoladhsr,  between  whieh  and  the  plain  two 
Brinor raagn iatervMb  .Belowtkbillsatictcb*sapiauiesqae 
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and  undulating  plateau  oovcnd  wMi  atwadaat  tlnM.  mmlc 

green  by  a  cofuous  rainfall,  and  watered  1^  tbe  stieama  of  the 
Bart  Doab,  which,  diverted  by  dams  and  embankments,  nor 
empty  their  waters  into  the  Beas  directly,  in  order  that  their 
channels  may  not  ioterfete  with  the  Bali  Doab  canal.  The 
district  contains  several  large  jkUa  or  swampy  lakes,  and  it 
famous  for  its  soipe-shooting.  It  is  historicaliy  important  in 
connexioa  with  the  rise  of  tbe  Sikh  confederacy.  The  whole  fit 
tlic  Punjab  was  then  distributed  among  the  Sikh  chiefs  wb* 
triumphed  over  the  imperial  governors.  In  tbe  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  the  maharaja  Sanjit  Sngb  acquired  all  tin 
territory  which  those  chiefs  had  held.  Pathankot  and  tbe 
neighbouring  villages  in  the  plain,  together  with  the  whole  hill 
portion  of  tbe  dbtrict,  formed  put  of  the  area  ceded  by  the 
SiUa  t«  the  British  after  the  first  SUh  War  in  x%tjt^  In 
iWftt  after  receiving  one  or  two  edditionst  the  district  was 
brought  into  Its  present  shape.  In  1901  the  population  was 
940>334>  showing  a  sU^  decrease,  compared  with  an  incKaSc  of 
15%  ta  the  previous  decade.  A  branch  ei  the  North-WeateiA 
nUlvajr  ruu  through  the  diatiict.  The  krgcaC  town  and  chief 
commercial  centra  ta  Batala.  There  are  importantjwooUen  nsHi 
at  Dhariwal.  wuA  bmUea  tfaeir  prodoCU  the  district  exports 
eotton,  sugar,  grain  and  oil-seeds. 

eUBOAOH.  a  town  and  district  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  (pop.  ia  igot,  4761^  is  tha 
lwad<|uartcis  «f  tbe  district,  but  is  odierwiia  unimpartauL  TfM 
district  has  aa  area  of  1984  sq.  m.  It  b  bonaded  an  die  N.  by 
RtAtah.  on  tbe  W.  and  S.W,  by  portions  of  the  Alwar,  Nabba 
and  Jind  native  states,  on  the  S.  by  liie  Muttra  dktrict  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  the  £.  by  tlw  fiver  Jumna  and  on  the 
by  Delhi.  It  comprises  the  southcnunoal  corner  of  the  Punjab 
province,  stretching  away  from  the  level  plain  towards  the  Idle 
of  Rajpuuna.  Two  low  rocky  ranges  enter  ita  borders  from  the 
south  and  run  northward  in  a  bare  and  unshaded  mass  towanl 
the  plain  country.  East  of  the  wcaieco  lidge  the  valley  is  wido 
and  open,  enendtng  to  the  bsnka  ot  the  Jumna.  To  the  west 
Hcs  the  subdtvlsioa  of  Rewarl,o6miit{aeof  a  sandy  plain  dotted 
with  isobted  hills.  Numerous  torrents  carry  off  the  drainage 
from  (he  ui^and  ranges,  and  the  most  important  among  them 
empty  themselves  at  last  into  the  Na jafgarh  jkii.  This  swampy 
lake  lies  to  the  east  of  the  civil  station  of  Gurgaon,  and  stretches 
long  arms  into  the  neighbouring  districts  of  E>elhi  and  RohtalL 
Salt  is  manufactured  in  wells  at  several  villages.  The  minerd 
products  are  ipon  ore,  copper  ore,  plumbago  and  ochre. 

In  rS03  Gurgaon  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
after  Lord  Lake's  conqants.  On  the  Outbreak  of  the  MUttaiy  in 
May  1857,  the  nawab  of  Farukhnagar,  the  principal  feudatory  of 
the  district,  rose  in  rebelltDn.  Tbe  Meos  and  many  Rajput 
families  foltowed  hb  example.  A  fatlbful  natlvc«tScer  preserved 
the  public  buildings  and  records  at  Rcwad  ^m  destruction; 
but  with  this  exception,  British  authority  became  extinguished 
for  a  time  throughout  Gurgaon.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  rebel 
capita],  a  force  marched  into  the  district  and  either  captured  or 
dispersed  the  leaders  of  rebellion.  The  territory  of  thenawab  was 
confiscated  oa«.ccount  of  bis  participation  in  the  Mutiny.  Civil 
adtninistialion  was  resumed  under  orders  from  the  Punjab 
government,  to  which  province  the  district  was  formally  annexed 
on  the  final  pacification  of  the  country.  The  population  in  tQot 
was  746,208,  showing  an  increase  of  11%  In  the  decade.  The 
largest  town  and  chief  trade  centre  ta  l^waiL  The  district  ta 
now  traversed  by  several  lines  of  railway,  and  irrigation  b 
provided  by  the  Agra  canal.  The  chief  trade  b  h  cereals,  bur 
hardware  is  also  exported. 

OtfRKHA  (pronounced  tfiaria;  from  Sans,  lia,  a  cow,  and^ 
rais,  to  protect),  the  ruling  Hindu  race  in  Nepal  (9.*-}-  The 
Gurkhas,  or  Gurkhalis,  claim  descent  from  the  rajas  of  Chitor  in 
RajpuUpa.  When  driven  out  of  theit  own  country  fay  the 
Mahommedan  invauon,  they  took  refuge  In  the  hilly  districts 
about  Kumaon,  whence  they  gradually  inVaded  the  country  to 
tbe  eastward  as  far  as  Guikha,  Noakote  and  ultimately  to  the 
vaU^  <A  Nepal  and  even  SUdm.  Tbey  were  stopped  by  the 
Enilbh  in  an  atlonpf,  to  poib  loath.  and  the  titaly  of  S^auU, 
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Jsnws  I.  be  publtehcd  Id  1614  tkt  DatHfUon  mmi  ' 

iSajeiiit's  Dials  m  Wkittlutt  Gvitn,  tbe  oaly  onr 
which  ha«  not  becD  reprinted.   He  Intioducp^ 
and  cotangent,  and  he  luneKed  to  Henry  I)r 
collcaKue,  the  uw  of  the  arithmetical  cain|ii 
ArMmutica  Logarilkmica,  cap.  xv.}.    Hit  pr 
briefly  noticed  below: 

CunUr')  Chain,  the  chain  in  coRunoa  inc  f 
lon^  and  U  divided  into  100  Hoka.  -  Ita  v 
dccicnat  or  ccntetiaul  divUoaa  smI  the  ( 
niakp  an  acrr. 

Gunler't  Line,  a  loi^rithnuc  lincw  un' 
Mctors.  &c.    It  is  also  called  Me  lint  cf 
bcioK  ooly  the  togarithma  paduatwl  ' 
wrvcfc  to  lolve  prablcma  imtmrr.' 
lauriibma  do  anihincticaUy. 

uunUr's  Qtmirata,  mm  UwtniiirDi 
aubMancc,  coMaininc  a  kind  of  aten 
onibe  plane  01  the  equinoctial,  th- 
in one  ol  the  pok-a,  ta  that  the  tr-- 
arc*  oT  drckii,  bat  the  hour  vr. 
nwana  o(  Mvcral  attitudes  <d  tl  ' 
every  year.   Thii  iiMtnunent  i 
the  aun'a  aiimutb,  Ac.,  and  o'.i 
or  clobe,  ami  also  to  take  thc 

GtuOtt'i  SaiU  tenctally  cil 
plane  tcale,  uaualty  1  ft.  loni; 
«ith  variou*  Unci  of  numlirr- 


f.'Vt  ttvA  «»SH  than  in  tbe  sdult,  «[endhi|to 
.-le  XV  •  'Vy  are  beautifully  coloured  and  kept 
.^-.f ;  .X       Site  looking  like  t^uiternies.    When  caught 
-i-.-i       !i       water,  gurnards  emit  a  grunting  noise, 
^  y  viexei  vibrations  of  a  diaphragm  situated 

-^vtks:  a-"^      avity  of  (he  bladder  and  peiforated  in 
^  -t;-«.   T4s  ininUnK  noise  gave  rise  to  tbe  name  "gur- 
^  ■  •41.*  i  probably  an  adaptation  or  variation  of  the  Fr. 

—      F^yer,  cf.  tbe  Fr.  grondin.  gurnard,  from  grondfr. 
Their  flesh  is  very  white,  firm  and  wbole- 


.       -V  kwnsck. 


lines  (a*  the  line  of  chorda,  1 
and  on  the  other  side  the 
ones.  BymeantofthitiBAi 
metry,  &c..  are  solved  with 

qOktbSh.  JOHAim  r 

was  bom  at  Striegau  in 
Alter  attending  the  g>  i 
1715  by  his  fatHer,  a 
Wittenberg:  but  lie  w» 
profession  chosen  (or  ! 
his  family.   In  1717  I 
by  J.  B.  HenckeU' 
there  he  published  a 
between  the  Gcnn 
ncquiied  bin  repu' 
Fredeiick  Augnitv 
(han  uscleu,  as  <V 
that  time  he  Iril 
deeper  into  thi 
151b  of  March 
Douoces  GOnt.i 
term.   His  I> 
lively  Knslbil 
melody  an<i 
pnseni  in  1 
infrequentl; 
bis  genius 

GOnlhc- 
KUnchr 

leben.^ 

J.  Ck. 
Awgrb. 

GOK 
adeac< 

of  Hen: 
■sasoi 
on  whr) 
it  had  I 
elecled  ■ 
by  four  ■ 
bach  a  I 
emptror 

was  now 
J»w**  of 


-  ..  '^«:he 

*^  »  quaint 
.  liMie 


"      —  ;^^nhichare 
'      :v  pertorai 
4  ant  only 

^Mtom,  but 
•>  ■■^^       saimals  on 
•"^   ,  ^*  distributed 
K  H>ccies 
tib  tbe  led 


!  wf j1 .  t  he  sapphirine 
„  ■  j4miniHf),  the  piper 
"  '     .^nani  or  T.  lunrna). 
'  "  X        gurnards  descend 
ml  as  they  are  botiooi- 
", .V  trawl.   Not  rarely, 
^     .V  surface  of  the  water, 
k>.->'Hil  lint  ipjead  out  like 
'  .  a.  uViisJ  in  certain  localities 
^*^^j^A|4rniber,lhc  pcctorab 


■f  -  MSnr.  the  name  of  a  philanthropic  English  family  of 

r  iixr*  a=d  merchants,  direct  descendants  of  Uugh  de  Gournay, 
■«  "*      .■»-:■  .f  iVomay,  one  of  the  Norman  noblemen  who  accompanied 
^.      ^  V*   *  '■f  tbe  Conqueror  to  England.    Large  grants  of  land  were 
J         ^  <M  s-oe  !o  Hhi^I  de  Gournay  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Norwich 
^^1-  aace  that  time  been  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  the 

"g.  ***  -tfieRty  of  whom  were  Quakers.    Here  in  1770  the  brothers 

'  ^  Vfta  and  Henry  Gumey  founded  a  banking-house,  the  business 
^_  ^  —  :<M:ngin  1779  toHenry'sson,  Bartlelt  Curney.  Onlhedealhof 
.j^'^.^aik  iSiTtlett  Gumey  in  1802  the  bank  became  the  property  of  his 
^  v'^^^o-vo  I  :bTe  ranuns,  of  whom  John  Guxney  (1750-1809)  was  tbe  most 
^  *^  s  Mf  .  icBtarkable.  One  of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry;  another 
^  :«>:  I  aarried  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  Of  his  sons  one  was  Joseph 
*  JOBH  Guxney  (178S-1847),  a  well-known  philanthropist  of  the 
day;  another,  Samuel  Ul'xney  (1786-1356]  assumed  on  Ms 
father's  death  the  control  of  the  Norwich  bank.  Samuel  Gumey 
alio  took  over  about  the  same  time  the  control  of  the  London  bill- 
broking  business  of  Richardson,  Ovcrend  &  Company,  in  which 
he  was  already  a  partner.  This  business  had  been  founded  in 
rSoo  by  Thomas  Richardson,  clerk  to  a  London  bill-discounter, 
and  John  Ovcrend,  chief  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Smith,  Payne  & 
Company  at  Nottingham,  the  Gumeys  supplying  the  capital. 
At  that  time  bill -discount tag  was  carried  on  in  a  spasmodic 
fashion  by  the  ordinary  merchant  in  addition  to  his  regular 
business,  but  Richardson  considered  that  there  was  room  for  a 
London  house  which  should  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  trade  in 
UIls.  This,  at  that  time,  novel  idea  proved  an  instant  success. 
The  title  of  the  firm  was  subsequently  changed  to  Ov-erend, 
Gumey  &  Company,  and  (or  forty  years  it  was  the' greatest 
discounting- house  in  the  world.  During  the  financial  criui  of 
1815  Overcnd,  Gumey  &  Company  were  able  to  make  diort 
loans  to  many  other  bankers.  The  house  indeed  becarnc  known  as 
"  the  bankers'  banker,"  and  secured  many  of  the  previous  clients 
of  the  Bank  of  En^and.  Samuel  Gumey  died  in  1856.  He  was 
a  man  o(  very  charitable  dilution,  and  during  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life  diaritable  and  philanthropic  undertakings  almost 
monopolized  his  attention.  In  1865  the  business  o(  Ovcrend, 
Gumey  k  Company,  which  had  come  under  less  competent 
control,  was  converted  into  a  joint  stock  company,  but  in  1866 
the  firm  suspended  payment  with  liabilities  amounting  to  eleven 
millions  sterling. 

GURNBY.  BDMORD  (1847-188S),  English  psvcbologisi,  was 
born  at  Hcrsham,  near  Walton-on-Thamcs,  on  the  lyrA  of  March 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Blackhcath  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  place  in  tbe  chissical  tripos  and 
obtained  a  fellowship.  His  work  for  the  schools  was  done,  says 
his  friend  F.  W.  H.  Myers, "  in  tbe  intervals.o(  his  practice  on  the 
piano."  Dissatisfied  with  his  own  executive  skill  as  a  musician, 
he  wrote  The  Power  ef  Sound  (1880),  an  essay  on  the  philosophy 
of  music.  He  then  studied  medicine  with  no  intention  of  ptactit- 
ing,  devoting  himself  lo  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  In 
1880  he  passed  the  second  M.B.  Cambridge  examtnation  in  the 
science  of  the  healing  profession.  These  studies,  and  his  great 
logical  powers  and  patience  in  the  investigation  of  evidence,  he 
devoted  to  (hat  outlying  field  of  psychology  which  is  called 
"  ftychica)  Research."  He  asked  whether,  as  universal  tradition 
declares,  there  is  an  unexplored  region  of  human  faculty  trans- 
cending the  normal  limitations  of  sensible  knowledge.  That 
there  is  such  a  rc^on  it  was  part  of  the  system  of  Hegel  to  declare, 
iand  the  stibject  had  been  metaphy^cally  treated  Igr  Hartmann, 
'Scbopenhauer,  Da  Prd,  Haailtoii  and  otfaen,  •>  tlie  pUlonphy 
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ti  tlw  Uncoiucioas  or  Snbamsdoni:  But  Gumey's  purpoce  was 
Maspnwch  tke subject  by observatMHiandeitpeTiment.eqwdaUy 
fti  ths  hypoMie  ficM,  i^eieu  vague  and  OlMittated  anecdoCn 
bad  bitherto  been  tfce  suidc  of  the  evMenoe  of  meUpbyaidMis. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  wu  to  Invest  igate  whatever  facts  may 
givea  colour  of  truth  to  the  ancient  belief  in  the persiit nice  of  the 
conscio«i9  human  penonah'ty  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Like 
JoM|rfi  QanviU'a,  the  uttiralbcntofGiimeyli  mind  waiHeptlctL 
Both  tbou^t  the  current  and  traditional  reports  of  superiKHnnal 
occurrences  suggestive  and  worth  investigating  by  the  ordinaiy 
methods  of  scientific  observation,  and  inquisition  into  evidence 
at  fim  hand.  But  the  method  of  Gumey  was,  of  course,  much 
nore  St  rkt  than  that  of  the  anthor  of  SoMKCinmrns  Triampkatut, 
and  it  included  hypnotk  and  other  experiments  Unknown  to 
Glanvill.  Gnrney  began  at  what  he  later  saw  was  the  wrong  end 
by  studying,  with  Myers,  the  "s£ances  "of  professed  spiritualistic 
"  mediums  **  (1874-1878).  little  but  detection  of  imposture 
came  of  this,  but  an  impression  was  left  that  the  nibject  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned.  IniSSa.theSodetyforPsychlcalResearch 
WIS  founded.  (See  Psychical  Rzseabch.)  Paid  mediums  were 
discarded,  at  least  for  the  time,  and  experiments  were  made  in 
"  thought-transference  "  and  hypnotism.  Personal  evidence  as 
to  uninduccd  hallucinations  was  also  collected.  The  first  results 
are  embodied  in  the  volumes  of  Phantatmt  of  the  Liting,  a  vast 
collection  (Podmorc,  Myers  and  Cumey),  and  tn  Gumey's 
remarkable  essay,  Hatluciualions.  The  chief  consequence  was 
to  furnish  evidence  for  the  process  called  "  telepathy,"  involving 
the  provisional  hypothesis  that  one  human  mind  can  affect 
another  through  no  recognixed  channel  of  sense.  The  fact  was 
supposed  to  be  established  by  the  experiments  chronicled  in  the 
Proccediucs  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  it  was 
argued  that  ^milar  experiences  occurred  spontaneously,  as,  for 
exaRipIe.In  the  many  recordedizAtances  of"  deathbed  wraiths  " 
among  civilized  and  savage  races.  (Tylor,  Primilive  Culture,  i. 
chapter  xi.,  especially  pp.  449-450,  1873.  Lang,  Makiug  of 
Religion,  pp.  110-114,  i8q8.)  The  dying  man  is  supposed 
to  convey  the  hallucination  of  his  presence  as  one  living 
person  experimentally  conveys  fais  thought  to  another,  by 
"  thought  -  transference."  Curney's  hypnotic  experiments, 
marked  by  great  exactness,  patience  and  ingenuity,  were  under- 
taken in  iSSj-iSSS.  Their  tendency  was,  in  M)'ers's  words, 
"  to  prove — so  far  as  any  one  operator's  experience  in  this  protean 
subject  can  be  held  to  prove  anything — that  there  i>  sometimes, 
in  the  Induction  of  hyprmtic  [^enomena,  some  agency  at  work 
which  a  neither  ordinary  nervous  stimulation  (monotonous  or 
sudden)  nor  suggestion  conveyed  by  any  ordinary  channel  to  the 
subject's  mind."  These  results,  if  accepted,  of  course  corroborate 
the ideaof telepathy.  (SccCurncy, "  HypnotlsmandTelepathy," 
Proceedings  S. P. R.  vol.  iv.)  Experiments  by  MM.  Ciberl,  JancI, 
Richet,  Hiricourt  and  others  are  cited  as  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Other  experiments  dealt  with  "  the  relation  of  the 
memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  the  memory  in  another  hypnotic 
State,  and  of  both  to  the  normal  or  waking  memory."  The  result 
of  Gurney's  labours,  cut  short  by  his  early  death,  was  to  raise  and 
strengthen  the  presumption  that  there  exists  an  unexplored 
region  of  human  faculty  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by 
science  as  if  the  belief  in  it  were  a  mere  survival  of  savage  super- 
stition. Rather,  it  appears  to  have  furnished  the  experiences 
which,  misinterpreted,  are  expressed  in  traditional  beliefs. 
That  Gurncy  was  credulous  and  easily  imposed  upon  those  who 
knew  him,  and  knew  his  penetrating  humour,  cannot  admit; 
nor  is  the  theory  likely  to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  bias 
does  not  prevent  from  studyingwith  care  his  writings.  In  con- 
troversy "  he  delighted  in  replying  with  easy  courtesy  to  attacks 
envenomed  with  that  odium  plus  quam  Iheloticum  which  the 
very  allusion  to  a  ghost  or  the  human  soul  seems  in  some  philo- 
sopiiers  to  inspire."  In  diKUScion  of  themes  unpopular  and 
elMCure  Gurney  displayed  the  highest  tact,  patience,  good 
temper,  humour  and  acutencss.  Tltere  never  was  a  more  dis- 
interested  student.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  music  and  his 
psychological  writings,  he  was  the  author  of  Ttrtium  Quid 
(1887),  a  collection  of  essays,  on  the  whole  a  protest  against  one- 


sided ideas  and  methods  of  discussion.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
23rd  Jnite  1888,  from  the  effects  <rf  an  overdoae  of  narcotic 
medidne.  (A.LJ 

OOnroOIK  iOmr  (1790-1845)..  BrUIsfa  aokUer,  began  Ua 
career  in  a  merchant's  olBce,  but  soon  obtained  an  en»gncy  In 
the  ssnd  (iSo8).  With  his  regiment  he  served  in  the  "  light 
Division  "  of  Wellington's  army  throughout  the  earlier  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  and  at  Chidsd  Rodrigo  (ipth  Jan.  iSis)  be 
led  one  of  the  forlorn  hopes  and  was  severely  wonnded.  For  Ms 
gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  Wellington  presented  Gurwood 
with  the  sword  of  the  French  governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A 
little  kter,  transferring  to  the  glh  Light  Dragoons,  he  was  made 
brigide-maior  to  the  Guards'  cavalry  which  bad  just  arrived  in 
the  Pei^nsub.  In  thelatter  part  of  the  war  be  served  as  brigade- 
major  to  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  infantry  divigion,  and 
was  present  at  the  various  actions  in  which  that  division  played 
a  conspicuous  part — the  Nivclle,  the  Nivc,  Orthcs  and  Toulouse. 
At  Watertoo  Captain  Gurwood  was  for  the  third  time  severely 
wounded.  In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  peace  he  was  pro- 
moted up  to  the  grade  of  lieut..colonel,  and  in  1841  becamn 
brcvet-coloQcI.  He  was  for  many  years  the  duke  of  WeUington^ 
private  secretary,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  collection 
and  editing  of  the  Wetlinglon  Despalches,  which  occupied  Gur- 
wood from  1837  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Tlds  work  is  a  monument 
of  industrious  skill,  and  earned  its  author  a  Civil  List  Pension  of 
£300.  But  overwork  and  the  effects  of  his  wounds  had  broken 
his  health,  and  he  committed  suicide  on  Chrbtmas  day  1845. 
He  was  a  C.B.  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

GVSUt,  or  Gttsu,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument  still  in  use 
among  the  Slavonic  races.  The  modem  Servian  gusla  is  a  kind 
of  tanbur  (see  Panduka),  consisting  of  a  round,  concave  body 
covered  with  a  parchment  soundboard;  there  Is  but  one  horse- 
hair string,  and  the  peg  for  tuning  it  is  inserted  in  oriental  fashion 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  The  gusla  fs  played  with  a  primitive 
bow  called  goudaio.  The  gouslars  or  blind  bards  of  Servia  and 
Croatia  use  it  to  accompany  their  chants.  C.  G.  Anton'  men- 
tions an  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon 
strung  with  eighteen  strings  in  use  among  Ibe  Tatars.  Prosper 
Merimte*  has  taken  the  gusla  as  the  title  for  a  book  of  Servian 
poems,  which' are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  him  among 
the  peasants,  but  which  are  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Viaggio  in  Dalmatia  of  Albano  Fortis. 

Among  the  Russians,  the  gusli  is  an  Instrument  of  a  different 
type,  a  kind  of  psaltery  having  five  or  more  strings  stretched 
across  a  flat,  shallow  sound-chest  In  the  shapte  of  a  wing.  In  the 
gusti  the  strings,  of  graduated  leiwth,  are  attached  to  little  nails 
or  pins  at  one  end,  and  at  the  otfier  they  are  u-ound  over  4  rod 
having  screw  atUchments  for  increasing  and  slackening  the 
tension.  There  is  no  bridge  to  determine  the  vibrating  length  of 
the  strings.  The  body  of  the  instrument  is  shaped  rou^ly  like 
the  tail  of  the  grand  piano,  folbwing  the  line  of  the  str&gs;  the 
longest  being  at  the  left  dt  the  instrument.  Matthew  Guthrie 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  gusIL*  (K.  S.) 

GUSTAVUS  i.  ERIKSSON  (1496-1560),  king  of  Sweden,  was 
bom  at  his  mother's  estate  at  Lindholm  on  Ascension  Day  1496. 
He  came  of  a  family  which  had  shone  conspicuously  in  istb^ 
century  politics,  though  it  generally  took  the  anti-national  side. 
His  father,  Erik  Johansson  of  Rydbohotm, "  a  merry  and  jocose 
gentleman,"  but,  like  all  the  Swedish  Vasas,  liable  to  sudden 
fierce  gusts  of  temper;  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted  for  the 
deposition  of  Archbishop  Trollc,  at  the  tiktdat  <rf  (517  (see 
Sweden,  History),  for  which  act  of  patriotbm  be  lost  his  head. 
Gustavus's  mother,  Cecilia  Minsdiller,  was  closely  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  great  Sture  family.  Gustavus's  youthful 
experiences  impressed  him  with  a  life-long  distrust  of  everything 
Danish,  la  hit  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  bb 
cousin  Sten  Sture.  At  the  battle  of  Brinnkyika.  when  Sture 

*  £tsU  ZJnien  eines  Vernekt  titer  den  Vnprung  in  oAm  SInm 

fi^sialyrtvutrteMiimtt  daiit  la  D^maHt. 
la  BoemU,  la  OtmHt,  Srt.  (Paris,  iSey). 
■  Di*s€rlaiiMu  Mr  Ut  aiiti|aWt  it  Smnit  ^  Vtncnbwii  I799k 
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defeated  Christian  II.  of  Denmark, the  young  CuOavus  bofe  tbn 
governor '6  standard,  and  in  the  same  year  (iji8)  he  wai  delivered 
with  five  other  noble  youths  as  a  hostage  to  King  Christian,  who 
treacherously  cniried  hin  pElsoner  to  Senm&ifc.  He  was 
detained  for  twelve  months  in  the  island  loniesa  of  Kild,  on  ibe 
cast  coast  of  Jutbnd, -but  contrived  to  escape  to  Ltibeck  in 
Scptembci  i  jip.  "There  he  found  an  asylum  till  the  loth  of  &fay 
1510.  when  he  chartered  a  ship  to  Kalmar,  one  of  llie  few  Swedish 
toirtresEies  which  held  out  against  Christian  II. 

It  was  while  hunting  near  I^e  MiUar  that  the  news  of  (he 
Stockholm  massacre  was  bnnight  to  hira  by  a  peasant  fresh  from 
ike  capital,  who  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  price  had  been 
set  upon  his  head.  In  his  extiemily,  Guslavus  saw  only  one 
way  of  deliverance,  an  appeal  for  help  to  the  stuidy  yeomen  of  the 
dales.  How  the  dalesmen  set  Custavus  on  the  throne  and  bow 
be  and  thty  finally  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden  (1511-15^3) 
is  elsewhere  lecofded  (see  Swemm:  Hittory).  But  his  worst 
tioubles  only  began  after  his  coronation  on  the  6th  of  June  1513- 
Ibc  financial  position  of  the  crown  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  problems  demanding  solution,  £or  upon  tliat  everything  else 
depended.  By  releasing  bis  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dcnmaik,  Custavus  hod  made  (he  free  independent  development 
of  Sweden  a  possibility.  It  was  for  him  torealixe  (hat  possibility. 
tial  of  all,  order  had  to  be  ovolved  from  tbe  cbaoi  in  wbid) 
Sweden  had  been  plunged  by  the  disriSption  of  the  Uu'on;  and 
the  shortest,  perhaps  the  only,  way  thereto  was  to  restore  the 
royal  authority,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  ninety  years. 
But  an  cITcctive  refonning  monarchy  must  stand  upon  a  soumI 
financial  basis;  and  the  usual  icvmucs  of  the  crown,  alw;^ 
inadequate,  were  so  duninbhcd  that  they  did  not  cover  half  the 
daily  expenses  of  government.  Ktw  taxes  could  only  be  imposed 
with  extreme  caution,  while  the  country  was  slill  bleeding  from 
the  wounds  of  a  long  war.  And  men  were  wanted  e^'en  moro 
than  money.  The  lack  of  capable,  trustwonhy  admfniitTators 
In  Sweden  was  grievous.  The  whole  burden  ol  government 
weighed  cxclu^vdy  on  the  shoulders  of  ihc  new  king,  a  young 
man  of  seven  and  twenty.  Half  his  lime  was  taken  up  in 
travelling  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  doing 

flureiy  clerical  work  for  want  of  competent  as^stanco.  We  can 
orm  some  idea  of  his  diflicullics  when  wc  learn  that,  In  1533,  he 
could  not  send  an  ambassador  to  LUbcck  bec-iuse  not  a  single 
man  in  his  council,  except  himself,  knew  German.  It  was  this 
lack  of  native  talent  which  compelled  Custavus  frequently  to 
employ  the  services  of  foreign  adventurers  like  Bercnt  von 
Mehlen,  John  von  Hoja,  Konrad  von  Pyhy  and  othen. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Gustavus's  many  anxieties  that  he  had 
constantly  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  a  formidable  democratic  rival 
should  encroach  on  his  prerogative.  That  rival  was  the  Swedish 
peasantry.  He  succe»]ed  indeed  in  putting  down  the  four 
formidable  rebellions  which  convulsed  the  realm  from  ijis  ^o 
1541,  but  the  consequent  strain  upon  his  resources  was  very 
damaging,  and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  o!  abdicating 
andcmigraling,  out  of  sheer  weariness.  Moreover  he  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  tbe  Danes.  Necessity  compcUcdbim  indeed  {1.534'- 
1536)  to  lake  part  in  Grneni  pjJf  (Counts'  WarJ  {see  Denmark, 
Hislory),  as  the  ally  of  Christian  III.,  but  his  exaggerated 
distrust  of  the  Danes  was  invincible.  "  We  advise  and  exhort 
you,"  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Kalmar,  "  to  put  no  hope  or 
trust  in  the  Danes,  or  in  (heir  sweet  scribbling,  inasmuch  as  Ihcy 
nwan  nothing  at  all  by  it  except  hoif  best  they  may  deceive  and 
betray  us  Swedes."  Such  instructions  were  not  calculated  to 
promote  confidence  between  Swedish  and  Danish  uegotialort, 
A  ftesh  cause  of  dispute  was  generated  in  1548,  when  Christian 
tif.'s  daughter  was  wedded  to  Duke  .Augustus  of  Saxony.  On 
that  occasion, apparently  by  wayof  protest  against  the  decree  of 
the  diet  of  Vesteras  (15th  of  January  1344)1  declaring  the 
Swedish  crown  hereditary  In  GuStavus's  family,  the  Danish  king 
caused  lobe  quartered  on  hbdau^ter's  shield  Dot  only  the  three 
Danish  lions  and  the  Norwegian  lion  with  the  axe  of  St  Otaf ,  but 
also  "  the  three  crowns "  of  Sweden.  Custavus,  naturally 
suspicious,  was  much  pcrtuibed  by  the  irmoviuion.  and  warned 
■U  tft  bonfer  office  to  be  mtehf  id  and  picptre  for  tiie  wont 


In  is$l  hevvea  wrote  to  the  Danish  kiacprotwtiog  ag^ut  ll« 
pUciag  of  "  the  three  crowos  "  in  tbe  rejaX  Dajusb  seal  bcne^ 
the  arms  of  Dcnroaik.  Christian  III.  replied  that  "  the  three 
crowns  "  signified  not  Sweden  in  especial,  but  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdomSi,  and  (hot  their  insertion  in  tbe  Danish  shidd 
was  only  a  reminiscence  of  the  unicuLoI  Kalmar.  But  Gustavna 
was  not  satisfied,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  "  the  three 
crowns  "  dispute  which  did  so  much  damage  to  both  lungckMBt. 

The  events  whichlod  to  the  rupture  of  Guttavua  with  the  Holy 
See  arc  set  forth  in  the  proper  place  (see  Sweden:  ££ui4»y). 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  it  waa  a  purely  political  act,  ae 
Gustavus,  personally,  had  no  strong  dogawtic  leaiui^  citbct 
way.  He  not  unnaturally  expresKd  bis  amaacmcnt  when  thu 
very  juvenile  reformer  Olavus  Feui  confidently  infonned  bin 
that  the  pope  was  antichrist.  He  consulted  the  older  and  graver 
Laurentius  Andreae,  who  told  him  how  "  Doctor  Maitiaus  bad 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  and  the  big  bithopa," 
which  could  not  fall  to  be  pleasing  intcDigcnce  to  a  moasrcb  who 
was  never  an  adnueer  of  cpiacopacgr,  while  the  ridli  revenues  of  tbe 
church,  accumulated  in  the  course  ot  cenUirieSi  were  a  tempting 
object  to  the  impecunious  ruler  of  an  impoverished  people. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Trotcstant  hierarchy  was  ^cibly 
established  in  Sweden,  mattera  were  much  con^tUcated  by  the 
absolutist  tendencies  of  Custavus.  The  incenant  kboiu,  tbe 
constant  anxiety,  which  were  the  daily  portion  of  Guataviis  Vasa 
during  the  seven  and  thirty  years  of  hb  rei^,  told  at  last  e%-ca 
upon  his  magnificent  constitution.  In  the  spring  of  1560, 
conscious  of  an  ominous  decline  of  his  powers,  Gustavus  tun- 
moncd  his  last  diet,  to  give  an  accoluU  of  his  siewardib^  On 
the  iCihof  Juno  1560  the  assembly  met  at  Stockholm.  Tcndays 
later,  supported  by  his  sons.  Custavus  greeted  the  estates  in  tbe 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  when  he  took  a  retrospect  of  his  reign, 
remiiuling  them  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom  during  tbe  unioa 
and  its  deliverance  from  "  that  unkind  tyrant.  King  ChristlatL" 
Four  days  later  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  conSmiins  die 
hereditary  right  of  Custavus's  son,  Prince  Eric,  to  the  throDk 
The  old  king's  last  anxieties  were  now  over  and  he  could  die  in 
peace.   He  expired  on  the  19th  of  September  1560. 

Gustavus  was  thrice  married.  Hti  first  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Magnus  I.,  duke  of  Saxc-Lauenburg,  bor«  him  is 
1533  his  eldesi  son  Eric.  Thisimion  was  neither  long  nor  happy, 
but  the  blame  for  its  Infelicity  is  generally  attributed  to  the  lady, 
whose  abnormal  character  was  reflected  and  accentuated  in  her 
unhappy  son.  Much  more  fortunate  Was  Custavus's  second 
marriage,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  consort,  with  his  own 
countrywoman,  Margaret  Lejonhufvud,  who  bore  him  five  sons 
and  live  daughters,  of  whom. three  sons,  Johi\,  Magnus  and 
Charles,  and  one  daughter,  Cecilia,  survived  their  childhood. 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  1551:  and  a  twelveoMntb  late* 
Gustavus  wedded  her  niece,  Catharine  Stenbock,  a  handsome 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  survived  him  more  than  sixty  years. 

Custavus's  outward  appearance  In  the  prime  of  life  is  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary:  "  He  was  of  the  middle 
height,  with  a  round  head,  light  yellow  hair,  a  fine  long  beard, 
sharp  eyes,  a  ruddy  countenance . . .  and  a  body  as  fitly  and 
well  proportioned  as  any  painter  could  have  painted  it.  He  was 
of  a  sanguine-choleric  temperament,  and  when  untroubled  and 
unvexed  a  bright  and  cheerful  gentleman,  easy  to  get  on  with, 
and  however  many  people  happened  to  be  in  the  same  roon  with 
him,  he  was  ne\-crat  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  everyone  of  them." 
Learned  he  was  not,  but  he  had  naturally  bright  and  clear  under- 
standing, an  unusually  good  memory,  anda  mirveltous  capadiy 
for  taking  pains.  He  was  also  verj-  devout,  and  hb  morals  were 
inepraachable.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  bad  his  full  share 
of  the;  family  fallings  of  Irritability  and  suspiciousness,  the  latter 
quality  becoming  almost  morbid  under  the  pressure  of  adverse 
drcumstanccs.  Hb  energy  too  not  )bErec|uently  degenerated 
into  violence,  atid  when  crossed  he  was  apt  to  be  tyrannical. 

Se»A.  Mbeig,  GmImi  Kasa-md  Uf  Tima  (Loodott,  itSA: 

R- J^;.,^'""  *£!'"4'**!*''  ''''  *^  X-  <^«^f**^  **9wf 
P.  B.  Watson,  The  Smtduh  XcpwmIim  undtr  QMtanu  Kan  (LoMoo» 
1889} ;  0.  Sjogren,  Guibtf  Yiua  (Stockholm,  II96};  C  M.  BwlA 
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ffitockbdm,  iSt7-iS8i):  J.  Wddlinc.  StkmHiek§  CaA^  im 
ZtHaUer  dtr  ftfarmttiM  (Cotha,  iSSa).  (R.  N.  &) 

QCSfAVOS  IL  ADOLPRtrS  (i594->6.^i).  king  of  Sweden, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  Christina,  daughter  of 
Adolphus,  duke  of  Holstcin-Gottorp.  horn  at  Siockhohn 
eulle  on  the  Qth  of  Deceroher  1594.  From  the  first  he  was 
carcfultr  nurtured  to  be  the  future  prop  of  Protestantbm  by  hfs 
austere  parents.  Gustavus  was  well  grounded  In  fhe  clashes, 
and  his  linguistic  accomplishments  were  extraordinary.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  two  mother- tongues,  Swdish  and 
German;  at  twelve  he  had  mastered  latin,  Italian  and  Dutch; 
and  he  learnt  subsequently  tocxptesshimsctf  In  Spanish,  Russian 
and  Polish.  But  his  practical  father  took  care  that  he  should 
grow  up  a  prince,  not  a  pedant.  So  early  as  his  ninth  year  he  was 
introduced  to  public  life;  at  thirteen  he  received  pethions  and 
conversed  officially  with  the  foreign  ministers;  at  fifteen  he 
administered  his  duchy  of  Vestmaidand  and  opened  the  Orcbro 
diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne;  Indeed  from  rtio  he  may  be 
regarded  as  his  father's  co-regent.  In  all  martial  and  chivalrous 
accoonplishttienls  he  was  already  an  adept;  and  when,  a  year 
later,  he  succeeded  to  supreme  power,  Ms  superior  atnlity  was  as 
uncontested  aa  it  was  Incontestable. 

The  first  aa  of  the  young  king  was  to  terminate  the  frat- 
ricidal struggle  with  Denmark  by  the  peace  of  Knarcd  (:8th 
of  January  1613J.  Simultaneously,  another  war,  also  an  heritage 
from  Charles  Ix.,  had  been  proceeding  In  the  far  distant  regions 
round  lakes  Ilmen,  Peipus  and  Ladoga,  with  Great  Novgorod  as 
its  Centre.  It  wac  not,  however,  Uke  the  Danish  War,  a  natitfnal 
danger,  but  a  political  specuhttton  meant  to  be  temunerative-and 
compensatory,  and  was  concluded  very  advant  agcously  for  Sweden 
by  the  peace  of  Stolbova  on  the  37th  of  February  1617  (sec 
SwEDEit:  Hiitory}.  By  this  peace  Gu»tavus  succeeded  in  exclud- 
CRg  If ulcawy  from  the  Baltic  "  I  hapt  to  Godr"  he  dectaied  l« 
tb^  SlockMm  diet  In  1617.  when  he  announced  the  conduiioaotf 
peace,  "  that  the  Russians  will  fed  it  a  bit  diCfinilt  to  skip  ovet 
IktU  little  brook."  The  war  with  Poland  which  Guslavus  re- 
sumed ia  its  I  was  a  much  more  difficulLofiair.  It  bcga^  with  an 
attack  upon  lUgA  as  iho  ^rst  step  towards  conqucrii^tXivooia. 
Riga  was  Invested  on  the  13th  of  August  and  surrendered  on  the 
1.5th  of  September;  on  the  3rd  of  October  MiLau  was  occupied; 
but  so  great  were  the  ravages  of  sickness  during  the  campaign 
that  the  Swedish  army  had  to  be  reinforced  by  no  fewer  than 
10,000  men.  A  truce  was  thereupon  concluded  and  hostilities 
were  suspended  till'lhe  summer  of  i<!i5,  in  the  course  of  which 
Gustavus  tocA  Kokenhusen  and  invaded  Lithuania.  In  January 
1616  lu  atUckej  the  Poles  at  Walhof  and  scattered  the  whole  of 
their  army  after  shying  a  fitih  part  of  it.  This  victory,  remark- 
able besides  as  Gusuvus's  first  pitched  battle,  completed  the 
conquest  of  Uvonla.  As,  however,  it  became  every  year  more 
difficult  to  Sui^XHt  an  army  in  the  Dvina  district,  Gustavus  ncrw 
■esolved  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  control  of  the  M&Iula,  as  he  had  already 
Kcured  the  contrcA  of  the  DvIna.  At  the  end  of  iii6,  the 
Swedish  fleet,  with  14,000  men  on  board,  anchored  in  front  the 
chain  of  sand-dunes  which  separates  the  Frlsche-Hafl  from  the 
Baltic.  Pillau,  the  only  Baltic  port  then  accessible  to  ships  of 
war,  was  at  once  occupied,  and  Klinigsberg  shortly  afterwards 
was  scared  into  aii  unconditional  neutrality.  July  was  passed  in 
conquering  the  bbhopric  of  Ermeland.  The  surrender  of  Clbing 
and  Marienburg  placed  Gustavus  in  possession  of  the  fertile  and 
easily  defensible  delta  of  the  Vistula,  which  he  treated  as  a 
permanent  conquest,  making  Axel  Oxenstjcrna  its  first  govemor- 
geneiaL  Communications  between  DanHg  and  the  sea  were  cut 
off  by  the  erection  of  the  first  of  Gustdvus's  famous  entrenched 
camps  at  Dirschau.  From  the  end  of  August  i6i6  the  city  was 
blockaded,  and  in  the  meantime  Polish  irregulars,  under  the 
capable  Stanislaus  KoniecpoUki,  began  to  harass  the  Swedes. 
But  the  objctl  of  the  campaign,  a  convenient  basis  of  operations, 
was  w<Kii  aha  in  October  the  king  departed  to  Sweden  to  get 
rrinforcements.  He  returned  In  May  1697  with  7000  men, 
wbicb  raised  his  forces  to  14,000,  against  wblcb  Kojiiecpolski 


conH  6nfy  oppose  9000.  B«t  his  supiHor  strategy  Frustrated  dl 
the  efforts  of  the  Swedish  king,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
twice  dangerously  wounded  and  so  disabled  that  he  cotdd  aevet 
wear  armour  again.  Gustavus  had  made  extensive  preparationk 
for  the  ensuing  campaign  and  took  the  field  with  31,000  men. 
But  once  again,  though  far  outnumbered,  and  unsupported  by 
his  own  government,  the  Polish  grand-hetman  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  Gustavus,  who,  on  the  teth  of  September,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  returned  to  Prussia;  the  wfaide  autumn  campaign 
had  proved  a  failure  nnd  cost  him  5000  men.  During  the  ensuing 
campaign  of  1610  Gustavus  had  10  contend  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Konlecpolsfci  and  10,000  of  Wallenstein's  mercenaries. 
The  Perish  commander  imw  showed  the  Swedes  what  could  do 
with  adequate  forces.  At  Stnhm,  on  the  aglh  of  June,  he 
defeated  Gustavus,  who  lost  most  <rf  Ms  artillery  and  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  Tbeivsultof  the  campaign  was  the  fonchislon 
of  the  six  yean^  truce  of  AllmaHt,  which  was  very  advantageous 
to  Sweden. 

And  now  GnstavUs  turned  Ui  attention  to  Germany,  ■tin 
motives  which  Induced  the  Sweifish  king  to  Intervene  directly  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  arc  told  us  by  Wmsctf  in  hli  correspondence 
with  Oxcnstjerna.  Here  he  says  plainly  that  it  was  the  fear  lest 
the  emperor  should  acquire  the  Baltic  ports  and  proceed  to  build 
up  a  sc3-powcr  dangeroos  to  Scandinavia.  ¥«t  the  same  reason, 
the  king  rejected  the  chanceBor'a  alternative  of  wn^g  a  simply 
defensive  war  against  the  emperor  by  means  of  the  fleet,  with 
Stralsund  as  his  base.  He  was  convinced  by  the  experience  Of 
Christian  IV.  trf  Denmark  thai  the  enemies'  harbours  Oould  be 
wrested  from  them  only  by  a  successful  offensive  war  on  land; 
and,-  wMIe  quite  alive  to  the  r^cs  of  sudi  an  enlerprfae  In  the 
face  of  twojarge  armies,  Tilly's  and  Wallenstein's,  each  of  them 
larger  than  his  own,  he  argued  that  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
and  the  nimurous  garrisons  which  the  enemy  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  more  than  ncutrallnd  Ms  numerical  superiority. 
Merely  to  blockade  all  the  German  ports  with  the  Swedish  fleet 
was  equally  impossible.  The  Swedish  fleet  -was  too  weak  for 
that;  it  would  be  safer  to  take  and  fortify  the  pick  of  them.  In 
Germany  itself,if  he  once  got  the  upper  hand,  he  wot^dnot  find 
himself  without  resources.  It  is  no  enthusiastic  trusader,  but  an 
anxious  and  forsedng  if  somewhat  speculative  statesman  who 
thus  opens  his  mind  to  us.  No  doubt  reli^ous  considerations 
largely  influenced  Gustavus.  He  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
hb  fcIlow-Protestjmts  In  Germany;  he  regarded  them  as  God's 
{KCuHar  people,  himself  as  their  divinely  appointed  deliverCT. 
But  Ms  first  duty  was  to  Sweden;  and,  naturally  and  rightly, 
he  viewed  the  vhole  business  from  a  predominantly  Swedish 
point  of  view.  Luthcrttns  and  Calvlnisis  were  to  be  delivered 
from  a  "  soul-crushing  tyranny  ";  but  they  were  tobe  ddivcrefl 
hy  a  foreign  H  friendly  power;  and  that  power  chdmed  u  her 
reward  the  hegemony  of  Protestant  Europe  and  oH  the  political 
privileges  belonging  to  that  exalted  position. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1630  Gustavus  solemnly  took  leave  o*  the 
estates  of  the  realm  assembled  at  Stockholm.  He  appeared 
brfore  them  holding  In  his  arms  his  only  child  oad"  heiress,  Ihfe 
little  princess  Christina,  then  In  her  fourih  year,  andtenderiy 
committed  her  to  ihc  care  of  his  loyal  and  devoted  people.  Then 
he  solemnly  took  the  estates  to  witness,  as  he  stood  there"  in  the 
sight  of  the  Almighty,"  that  he  had  begun  hoatffities"out*f  i» 
lust  for  "War,  is  many-win  certainly  devise  and  imagine,"  Imt  In 
self-defence  and  to  deBver  his  fellow-Christians  from  opprtiaiim. 
On  the  7lh  of  June  1630  the  Swedish  fleet  set  sail,  and  two  days 
alter  midsummer  day,  the  whole  army,  16,000  strong,  was 
disembarked  at  Pccncmandc.  Gustavus's  phm  was  to  takfc 
pOMCssion  of  (he  mouths  of  the  Oder  Haff,  and,  resting  upon 
Stralsund  In  (be  west  and  Prussia  in  the  east,  penetrate  into 
Germany.  In  those  days  riVers  were  what  railways  now  ore,  the 
([rcat  military  routes;  and  Gustavus's  German  war  was  a  war 
waged  along  river  lines.  The  opening  cairtpaign  was  to  be  fought 
along  the  line  of  the  Oder.  Stettin,  the  capital  of  PomeraAIa, 
and  the  key  of  the  Oder  Hnc,  was  occupied  and  converted  hito  a 
fitst-clan  fortress.  He  tficn  proceeded  to  clear  PMneranUt  of  the 
piebdd  Imperial  host  composed  of  every  nattobality  vaAtt 
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iIk  Rcgniia  in  a  camp  twelve  English  miles  in  circumference. 
His  object  was  to  pin  Gustavus  fast  to  Nuremberg  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  northwards.  Throughout  July  and  August  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other  immovably.  On  the  94ih  of  August, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm  Allc  Veste,  the  key  of 
Wallenstein's  position,  the  Swedish  host  retired  southwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Wailenstein,  after  devastating 
Saxony,  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Llilzcn, 
when  the  king  surprised  him  as  he  was  crossing  the  RippAch 
(ist  of  November)  and  a  rearguard  action  favourable  to  the 
Swedes  ensued.  Indeed,  but  for  nightfall,  Wallenstein's  scattered 
forces  might  have  been  routed.  During  the  night,  howes-er, 
Wailenstein  re-collected  his  host  for  a  decisive  actiun,  and  al  day- 
break on  ihc  6ih  of  November,  while  an  autumn  mist  still  l.iy 
over  the  field,  the  battle  began.  It  was  obviau>iIy  Gustavus's  plan 
to  drive  Wailenstein  away  from  the  Leipzig  road,  north  of  wfaiih 
he  had  posted  himself,  and  thus,  in  case  of  success,  to  isolate,  and 
subsequently,  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  in  the  Elbe  fortresses, 
annihilate  him.  The  king,  on  the  Swedish  right  wing,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  trenches  and  eapt  uring  his  cannon. 
What  happened  after  that  is  mere  conjecture,  for  a  thick  mist 
now  obscured  the  autumn  sun,  and  the  balilc  became  a  colossal 
melee  the  details  of  which  are  indistinguishable.  It  w'as  in  the 
midst  of  that  awful  obscurity  that  Gustavus  met  his  death — how 
or  where  is  not  absolutely  certain;  but  it  would  seem  that  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  while  leading  the  Smftland  horac  to 
the  assistance  of  his  infantry,  and  was  despatched  as  be  lay 
severely  wounded  on  the  ground  by  a  hostile  horseman. 

By  his  wife,  Marie  Elconora,  a  sister  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg,  whom  he  married  in  iCto,  Gustavus  Adotphus  had  one 
daughter,  Christina,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

See  Srrritri  Ifisleria  (Stockholm,  ifirr.  8l),  vol.  iv.;  A.  Oxen- 
Ujcrna.  SkrtUrr  oth  Brffvexlin[  (Slockholm,  1900,  Ac.);  G.  Bjiirlen, 
Guslaf  Adolf  (Slnckhdm,  1890);  R.  N.  Bain,  Standimu-ia  [Cam- 
bridge,  1005J;  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Cuitarui  Adolphui  (London. 
iSgt);}.  L  Stevcn\  Jliilory  of  Ctulatui  Ailotphut  (Loimkin,  18)15): 
j.  Mankcll,  Om  Ctutaf  II.  Adafft  tolitik  (ftackbolm,  )tUili);lE:. 
Blucmcl,  Guilat  Adolf,  KSnig  tan  Sfhmden  <Eisleben,  1(194);  A. 
Rydfors.  De  diplomaliika  /drbinddtrma  mtOan  Sierice  atk  Enffamd 
1624-1630  {Upub,  ittgo).  (R.  N.  B.) 

GUSTAVUS  III.  (1746-1792),  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest 
ion  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Louisa  Ulrica  of 
I  ^rusiia,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  bom  on  the  141)1 
of  January  1746.  Gustavus  was  educated  under  the  care  of  two 
governors  who  were  amongst  the  most  eminent  Swedish  states- 
men of  the  day,  Carl  Gustaf  Tessin  and  Carl  Schefferi  but  he 
owed  roost  perhaps  to  the  poet  and  historian  Olof  von  Dalin. 
The  interference  of  the  state  with  lib  education,  when  he  was 
quite  a  child,  was,  however,  doubly  harmful,  as  his  parents 
taught  him  to  despise  the  preceptors  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
diet,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  in  which  he 
grew  up  made  him  precociously  expcricnt.-ed  in  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation. But  even  his  most  htwlile  teachm  were  amaacd  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  natural  gifts,  and,  while  still  4  boy,  he  possessed 
that  charm  of  manner  which  was  to  make  him  so  fascinating  and 
so  dangerous  in  later  life,  coupled  with  the  strong  dramatic 
instinct  which  won  for  him  his  honourable  place  In  Swedish 
literature.  On  the  whole,  Gustavus  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
Well  educated,  but  be  nad  vciy  widely;  there  Was  scarce  a 
French  author  of  his  day  with  whose  works  he  was  not  Intimately 
acquainted;  while  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  French  ideas  dt 
enlightenment  was  as  sincere  as,  if  more  critical  than,  bis 

Srthcr's.  On  the  4th  of  November  1766,  Gustavus  married 
phia  llagdalcna,  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark.  The 
match  was  an  unhappy  one,  owing  partly  to  IncompaUbility  of 
temper,  but  still  more  to  the  miscUcvous  Interference  of  the 
jvalous  queen-mother. 

Guuavns  first  intervened  actively  in  pofa'tics  In  1768,  at  the 
timeofhisfalher's  interregnum,  when  he  compelled  the  dominant 
Cap  faction  to  summon  an  extraordinary  diet  from  which  he 
hoped  for  the  reform  of  thecon^litutionin  a  monarchfcaldirect  ion. 
But  (he  victorious  Hats  refused  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  they 
had  (iven  Ufon:  the  dectians.  "  That  we  should  have  lost  Uw 
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eoatftntional  bttlle  docs  not  distress  us  so  mucfi,"  wroie 
GnsUvui,  in  the  tutiemess  of  hb  heart ;  "  but  what  don  dismay 
me  is  to  SK  my  poor  nation  so  sunli  in  corruption  as  to  plac«  its 
owa  felicity  in  absolute  anarchy."  From  the  4lh  of  February  to 
the  35tb  of  March  1771,  Gustavus  was  at  Paris,  where  he  carried 
both  the  court  and  the  city  by  siorm.  The  poets  and  the  philo- 
sopbess  paid  him  enthusiastic  homage,  and  alt  the  distinguished 
votnea  of  the  day  testified  to  his  superlative  merits.  With  many 
of  them  he  maintained  a  lifelong  correspondence.  But  his  visit 
to  the  French  capital  was  no  mere  pleasure  trip;  it  was  also  a 
potltiul  mission.  Confidential  agents  from  the  Swedish  court 
luul  already  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  the  due  de  Chotseul, 
weary  of  Swedish  anarchy,  had  resolved  to  discuss  with  him  the 
best  method  of  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  Sweden.  Before 
he  departed,  the  French  government  undertook  to  pay  the  out- 
standing subsidies  to  Sweden  unconditionally,  at  the  tate  of  one 
and  a  bait  milltoR  livres  annually;  and  the  conite  de  Vergennes, 
one  of  the  great  names  of  French  diph)mac>-,  was  transferred 
from  Constantinople  to  Stockholm.  On  his  way  home  Gustavus 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Potsdam. 
Frederick  bluntly  Informed  his  nephew  that,  in  concert  with 
Rnssia  and  Denmark,  he  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
existing  Swedish  constitution,  and  significanlly  advised  the 
young  monarch  to  play  the  part  of  mediate  tmd  abstain  from 
violence. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  Gustavus  made  a  sincere  and  earnest 
attempt  to  mediate  between  ihe  Hals  and  Caps  who  were  ruining 
tbe  country  betweeiMhem  (see  Sweden:  History).  On  the  iist 
of  June  1771  he  opened  his  first  parliament  in  a  speech  which 
awakened  strange  and  deep  emotions  in  all  who  heard  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  for  more  than  a  century  that  a  Swedish  king  had 
addressed  a  Swedish  diet  from  the  throne  in  its  native  tongue. 
Tbe  orator  laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  party  animosities  to  the  common  weal,  and  volunteered,  as 
"tbe  first  citizen  of  a  free  people,"  to  be  the  mediator  between 
the  contending  factions.  A  compoution  committee  was  actually 
fanned,  but  it  proved  illusory  from  the  first,  the  patriotism  of 
neither  of  the  factions  being  equal  to  the  puniest  act  of  sclf- 
dnial-  Tbe  nbsequent  attempts  of  the  dominant  Caps  still 
farther  to  limit  the  prerogative,  and  reduce  Gustavus  to  the 
oondition  of  a  rcifainianl,  induced  him  at  last  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution.  Of  its  necessity  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Under  the  sway  of  the  Cap  faction,  Sweden,  already  the 
nasal,  could  not  fail  to  become  the  prey  of  Rusua.  She  was 
on  ibe  point  of  being  absorbed  In  that  northern  system,  the 
bvention  of  the  Russian  vice-chancellor.  Count  Nikita  Pantn, 
which  that  patient  statesman  had  made  it  the  ambition  of  his 
life  to  realize.  Only  a  swift  and  sudden  coup  d'ilal  could  save  (be 
faidepeiidence  of  a  country  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a 
hostile  league.  At  this  juncture  Gustavus  was  approached  by 
Jakob  Magnus  Sprengtporten.  a  Finnish  nobleman  of  determined 
character,  who  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Caps,  with  the 
project  of  a  revolution.  He  undertook  to  seize  the  fortress  of 
Svcaborg  by  a  coup  de  main,  and,  Finland  once  secured,  Sprengt- 
porten proposed  to  embark  for  Sweden,  meet  the  king  and  his 
friends  near  Stockholm,  and  surprise  the  capital  by  a  night 
attack,  when  the  estates  were  to  be  forced,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  accept  a  new  constitution  from  the  untramntelled 
klog.  The  plotters  were  at  this  juncture  rrinforced  by  an  ex- 
nnger  from  Scania  (Sk&nc),  Johan  KtistoSer  Toll,  also  a  victim 
of  Cap  oppression.  Toll  proposed  that  a  second  revolt  should 
break  out  in  the  province  of  Scania,  to  confuse  the  government 
Mill  mote,  and  undertook  personally  to  secure  thesouthiem  fortress 
of  Kristianstad.  After  lome  debate,  it  waa  finally  arranged 
that,  a  few  days  after  tbe  Finnish  revolt  had  Itegun,  Kristianstad 
■bould  openly  declare  against  the  government.  Prince  Charles, 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  brothers,  was  thereupon  hastily  to  mobilize 
tbe  prriaona  of  all  tbe  southern  fortresses,  for  the  ostensible 
pnrpoM  aS  crushing  the  revolt  at  Kristianstad;  but  on  aniving 
brfOK  tha  bntress  be  was  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rebels, 
and  naidi  upon  the  cajntal  from  the  south,  while  Sprengt  porien 
attifad  it  rfmultaneouBly  from  the  eaat.  On  the  6th  of  August 
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1771  Toll  succeeded,  by  sheer  btaff,  in  whudng  tbe  fortress  of 
Kristianstad.  On  the  idthSprcngtportenBuaceededniBurpririitg 
Sveaborg.  But  contrary  winds  prevented  him  from  ootring  to 
Stockhol  m,  and  in  the  meanwhile  events  had  occ erred  which  made 

his  presence  there  unnecessary. 

On  the  i6th  of  August  the  Cap  leader,  Ttire  Rudbeck,  arrived 
at  Stockholm  with  the  nen-s  of  the  insurrection  in  tbe  south, 
and  Gustavus  found  himself  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
Sprengtporten  lay  weather-bound  in  Finland,  Toll  was  five 
hundred  miles  away,  tbe  Hat  leaders  were  in  hiding.  Gustavus 
thereupon  resolved  to  strike  the  dccisi\'e  Mow  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Sprengtporten.  He  acted  with  military 
promptitude.  On  the  evening  of  the  i8ih  all  the  officers  whom 
he  thought  he  could  trust  received  secret  instructions  to  assemble 
in  the  great  square  facing  the  arsenal  on  the  following  morning. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  igth  Gustavus  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  the  arsenal.  On  the  way  his  adherents  joined  him  in 
little  groups,  as  if  by  accident,  so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  hU 
destination  he  had  about  tn-o  hundred  officers  in  his  suite.  After 
parade  he  reconducted  them  to  the  guard-room  of  the  palace 
and  unfolded  his  plans  to  tliem.  He  then  dictated  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance.and  every  oneugned  ft  without  hesitation.  Itabsdved 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  estates,  and  bound  them  solely 
to  obey  their  lawful  king,  Gustavus  III.  Meanwhile  the  senate 
and  the  governor-general,  Rudbeck,  had  been  arrested  and  the 
fleet  secured.  Then  Gustavus  made  a  tour  of  the  city  and  was 
everywhere  received  by  enthusiastic  crowds,  who  hailed  him  as  a 
deliverer.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  heralds  perambulated  the 
streets  proclaiming  that  (he  estates  were  to  meet  in  the  Rikssaal 
on  the  following  day;  every  deputy  absenting  himsdf  would  be 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  his  king.  On  the  sist, 
a  few  moments  after  the  estates  had  assembled,  the  king  in  full 
regalia  appeared,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  delivered  that 
famous  philipi»c,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Swedish  oratory,  in 
which  he  reproached  the  estates  for  their  unpatriotic  venality 
and  licence  In  tbe  post.  A  new  conAitutioB  was  recited  hy  ibe 
estates  and  accepted  by  them  unanimously-  Tbe  diet  waa  then 
dissolved. 

Gustavus  was  in^ired  l>y  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  the  gieat* 
ncss  and  welfare  of  Sweden,  and  worked  in  the  same  reformatory 
direction  as  the  other  contemporary  sovereigns  of  the  "  age  of 
enlightenment."  He  took  an  active  part  in  every  department  of 
business,  but  relied  far  more  on  catra-oHicial  cotmseUors  ti  his 
own  diooung  than  upon  tbe  senate.  The  cflwt  to  remedy  tbe 
frightful  corruption  which  had  been  fostered  by  tbe  Hats  uid 
Caps  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  his  tintc  and  he  even  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  whole  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  {CSia 
HofrOtl)  on  its  trial.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  reform  the 
administration  and  tbe  whole  course  of  judicial  praoedure,  and 
torture  as  an  instrument  of  legal  Investigation  was  abolbbcd. 
In  1774  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
even  issued.  The  national  defences  were  at  the  same  time 
developed  on  a  "  Great  Power  "  scale,  and  tbe  navy  was  so 
enhirged  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe. 
The  dilapidated  finances  were  set  in  good  order  by  the  "  currency 
realization  ordinance  "  of  r777.  Gustavus  also  Introduced  new 
national  economic  principles.  In  177J  free  trade  in  corn  was 
promoted  and  a  number  of  oppressive  export-toUs  were  aboliihed. 
The  poor  law  was  also  amended,  absdute  telfiious  blieity  wo 
proclaimed,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  Inventing  and  poptdaridng 
a  national  costume  which  was  in  general  use  from  1778  till  his 
death.  His  one  great  economic  blunder  was  the  attempt  to  make 
the  sale  of  spirits  a  government  monopoly,  which  was  an  obvious 
infringement  upon  tbe  privileges  of  the  estates.  His  foreign 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  first  both  wIm  and  wary. 
Thus,  when  the  king  summoned  the  estates  to  assemble  at 
Stockholm  on  the  3rd  of  September  1778,  he  could  give  a 
brilliant  account  of  his  six  years'  stewardship.  Never  was  a 
pariiament  more  obsequious  or  a  king  more  gracious.  "  There 
was  no  room  tot  a  tingle  No  during  the  wh^  session."  Yet, 
short  as  the  session  was,  it  waa  quite  long  enough  to  ogcn  thia 
eyes  of  the  dcputin    v\«  isAVVaX  v^!^  v^il^AU^vaqfl»Bgwsl'w^ 
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buven,  and  officered  by 
Danes,  Spaniards  and  \\' 
been  dL-icribed  by  Genii 
iavaiicrsi  in  reality  k  v 
otiicial  di'fcndcrs  ol  G- 
political  diflicultiu  (sti;  ■ 
camp  lor  the  icnuintli.  ■ 
Wallcnslcin  and  ihe  dct  I 
Inirg.  the  greatest  city 
gi«lly  the  strongest  fon 
to  adv.-incc  boldly.  If 
moved  him  to  altcmpt  t . 
hy  the  impirialisls,  vaj- 
aidcrably  sirtnglhened  ! 
of  BarwaLle,  ijih  of  - 
beeame  tlie  focus  of  ■ 
obsi  rut  live  timidity  c.f 
threw  insuptrible  oli:-: 
when  Ji»hn  Gtorgc  I.  oi 
|«  nwst  populous  ai 
DMame  a  heap  of  sm&l. 
loo  weak  to  meet  the  I 
connuL-nccofihelUvti 
did  the  elector  of  Sav 
««lesi,  now  invaded  b\ 
ine  disposal  of  Cust»%". 
eombined  Swedish-SjA 
fiRhting.  Custavus  rou 
fcH  north  of  Leipaig, 

ThcqucsUon  now  w. 
Iiii  advantage?  Shou: 
«nd  dictate  peace  to  I  ■ 
Mould  be  puijucXaiy 
onnb  and  bomc? 
but  GuMaviB  dcddecl 
been  greatly  blamed, 
"gued  thai  if  Guslavr 
1805  and  1809,  there  w< 
Kars'war.  Buiit»h- 
Gustavus,  \'ienu  mt. 
of  the  Hahsbuig  mon. 
and  even  Gusla\-ui  cot 
Tilly  time  to  recover  J 
Rhine,  taking  Maricnb 
»oth  of  Drctmbcr  eaici 
the  winter  of  t6ji-t6.s 
bringabout  ihr  general 
to  lake  the  field  with  .in 
■Vnal  for  Gustavus  to  L 
advance  of  Tilly  from  1 
Tilly  into  Bavaria.  lorc<' 
•iirth  and  ihc  pasufje  ol 
cntreniheil  c.imp  at  Riii 
fortrrja  cl  Ingolstadt  win 
later.  Gu»tavu$  then  lib*.  ' 
I'rotivitant  riiits  of  Aus^  ■ 
Munich.    The  »me  w*.-*.'!^ 
Prague  anrf  manteuvrcd  * 
armed  as  he  wns  with  I-*'* 
elector  of  .Saxony  (>cacc 
saw  himself  exposivl  lo  c-X  t  *■ 
George  sinh       oMi-r  a-S 
make,  the  iliclnr  wuul** 
Would  hv  remain  Tjustav**"' 
quarters  in  L'f)iK.r  i)waljii»-> 
berg  on  his  way  to 
Maximilian  of  Jtavaria  M;*" 
Mlcropl  to  reach  SaJt*^''^' 
«bcr  at  Nuremberg  w 
»uppori  of  the  fiisl  ord*.-*"- 
M  cntnacbetl  aiul  fori 


H  fur 

He 


aSr^TTS  IT.    :-:i-<Sj7),  king  of  Sweden,  the  kid  of 
— -.-  ~r  1-1        ^'.jnn  Sophia  Magdalena,  wa<>  burn  at  Stock- 
-...!.    J.  ..'  Xovember  177S.   Carefully  educated  under 
.  :      N.li  von  Rosenslein,  he  grew  up  serious  and 

Iz.^ugusi  i;>j6  his  uncle  ihercgcnt  Charles. duke 

..  ^  --i—M  v^siicdSt  Petersburg furlhepurposeofarran^Dg 

.  ;«:ween  the  young  king  and  Catherine  II. 's  grand- 

I'e  grand -duilicis  Alexandra.    The  betrothal  was 
^  ..  •  i.\ti  Im  the  unA  of  September,  when  tbc  whole 
>V--''~*  i''>undered  on  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Custavus  to 
-  *      >i.-»:incd  bride  liberty  of  worship  according  to  the  ritei 
:.        G:iek  Ortliodi^x  Church— a  rebuff  which  undoubtedly 
..■..'.ra:eJ  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress.  Nobody  seems  lo 
e  e^e.isitfpcctcd  at  the  linio  tlial  seiiuus  mental  derangement 
a:  :be  root  of  Guslavus's  abnormal  piety.  On  the  contrary, 
ti^re  many  who  prematurely  congralulated  themselves  on 
im  thai  Sweden  had  now  no  disturbing  genius,  but  an 
.v.'SiXiucal,  God-fearing,  common  pi  jii-  mon.irch  to  deal  with, 
^^avuc'i  prompt  (UuniHal  of  the  generally  detested  Gustat 
SL.-.teTholm  added  still  further  to  his  popularity.  On  the  jisl  of 
A'.ober  1797  Gustavus  married  Ftcilerica  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
Curies  Frederick,  grand-duke  of  Uaden.  a  marri.ige  which  might 
hAve  led  to  a  war  with  Russia  but  fur  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
French  republic  ihaied  by  the  cmpL-rur  Paul  and  GuiIavuB  IV., 
which  9er\-ed  as  a  bond  of  union  liriween  them.   Indeed  the 
king's  horror  of  Jacobim'sm  was  morbid  in  its  intensity,  and  drove 
him  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  reactionary  measures  and  to  postpone 
J,  ^»  his  coronation  for  some  years,  so  as  lo  avind  calling  together  a 

~  *  tUet;  but  the  disorder  of  the  fmances,  caused  partly  by  the 
contiiMntal  war  and  partly  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  crops 
in  I7qS  and  t7i)Q,  compelled  him  to  summon  the  estates  to 
Notrkiiping  in  March  iSoo,  and  on  the  jrd  of  April  Custavus  was 
crowned.  The  notable  change  wliich  now  took  place  in  Sweden's 
foreign  policy  and  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  country  are  else- 
where set  forth  (see  Sweden,  Uhlory).  By  the  end  of  iHoS  it  was 
o1»'ious  to  every  thinking  Swede  that  the  king  was  insane.  His 
violence  had  alienated  his  most  faithful  supporters,  while  his 
-.^  obstinate  incompetence  paralysed  the  national  efforts.  To 
ix»JftmDve  E  madnsn  by  force  was  the  one  remaining  expedient; 
Sind  tUs  was  successfully  accompUsbed  by  a  conspiracy  of  officers 
,,__^^-»t  lie  F  of  the  western  army,  beaded  by  Adlersparre.  the  Anckarsv&rds, 
^      A  .M:cd  and  Adiercreutz,  who  marched  rapidly  from  Skane  to  Stockholm. 
^    .>.-.-iW  lOn  ihc  ijih  of  March  iSog  wvcn  of  the  conspirators  broke  into 
' '        .  .  ^•^■tfaefayalapvtmentsinlhepalace  unannounced,sei<ed  the  king, 
^-     *N<-Vand  conducted  him  to  the  chateau  of  Gri|>sholm:  Duke  Charles 
_  _.v^         casil)'  persuaded  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  provisional 
government,  which  was  procbimed  the  same  day;  and  a  diet, 
bastil)  summoned,  solemnly  approved  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
»)th  of  March  Gustavus,  in  order  to  save  the  crown  (or  his  son, 
voluntarily  abdicated;  but  on  the  loth  of  May  the  estates, 
dominated  by  the  army,  declared  that  not  merely  Custavus  but 
bis  whole  family  had  forfeited  the  throne.  On  the  5th  of  June 
the  duke  regent  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.,  after  accepting  the  new  liberal  constitution,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  diet  the  same  day.  In  December  Gustavus  and 
his  family  were  tran.^portcd  to  Germany.  Gaslavus  now  assumed 
the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp,  but  subsequently  called  himself 
Colonel  Gustafsson,  under  which  pseudonym  lie  wrote  most  of  his 
works.    He  led,  separated  from  his  family,  an  erratic  life  tof 
■omc  years;  was  divorced  from  his  consort  in  1811;  and  finally 
settled  at  St  Gall  in  Switzerland  in  great  loneliness  and  indigence. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  February  1837,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
King  Oscar  II.  his  body  was  brought  to  Sweden  and  interred  in 
the  RiddarholmskyrVa.  From  him  descend  both  the  Baden  and 
the  Oldenburg  princely  houses  on  the  female  side. 

Sec  H.  G.  TTOlle-Wachtnirihtrr.  Antrrktiiitar  mk  minnm  (Slork- 
holm.  iHMi))-  n.  von  Rrrkow.  lyfn-idtmimim  (Slothholm,  1S70): 
K.  V.  KFy-.\lier|!,  I>f  dipiomaliiia  forbinittlitTiia  meUan  Sve'iir  otk 
5tarbr\UannKn  HHjfrOniiiif  Il'.'i  ATrij;  emni ,\'apttlioH  (L'p^aiia,  llk>oii 
Colonel  ('•U:t.if>.w>n.  La  Jewrtifc  du  ittiv  rn.iii,  &c.  [St  Call,  i^.t;): 
Utmorial  del  Obrritrn  CuUiJaeu  (1-«'<I"'S'  iH^'))-  tK.  N.  11.) 
"  ■^  'S'SSSi.  OOSTAVUSV.dSs*-  ).  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Oscar  II.. 
*  _       Jl  W)    Kng  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Queen  Sophia  Wilhelmiiia,  was 
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batoM-PiltiilngfaliniUlw  idtbot  Jmie  t»^.  He  entered  (he 
mnny,  wd  wu,  Ukc  hit  Cuhcr,  ■  great  tnvellcr.  A>  crown  prince 
he  held  the  title  of  duke  ol  WInnlsnd.  He  rMiried  in  iSSi 
Victoria  <b.  i86t),  dM^er  of  Fnderidi  WOSua  Loiiik,  cnnd 
:dttk«ofBidaa,uidoll.«*iiH, prliiceaiotMi^  Tfaeducheas 
«f  Badeo  «m  the  gMnddavghler  of  SophU,  princess  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Buiragc  of  the  crown  prince  thia  effected  «  union 
between  theBenttdotte  dTnaaty  and  the  andent  Swedith  roral 
hooei  ot  VMft.  Ouril^  the  abMnce  «r  ftliKM  «(  hh  lather 
GtMxtm  npcatediy  acted  u  regent,  Utd  «M  therefore  already 
thoraugUy  vera«d  in  pnhUc  aihrin  when  he  Hiccecded  to  the 
Satediib  thwM  on  the  tth  «f  December  1907,  the  crown  ol 
Nomy  hsvfng  bcea  Mpanted  rrem  (hat  of  Sweden  hi  1905. 
He  took  as  his  motto  "  With  the  people  for  tht  Bitheitand." 

ThaxiDWn  prince,  OmM  Frednkh-WUBain  Oustams  Adolphns, 
duhe  ol  Scmaia  (b.  iSfo),  married  in  1905  Frfnccas  Margaret  of 
Cwwjaugkt  (b.  tSSa),  niete  of  King  Edward  VII.  A  Mn  was 
bom  totbewt  at  Stodibolw  on  the  amd  of  April  1906,  and  another 
■Oft  in  the  ftdktwing  year.  Hie  king^  two  younger  aou  were 
WiUiam,  doke  ol  Sodcmuuia  (b*  itt4>>  Ertc>  duke  of 
WeMmMlaad  (b.  rSSp). 

ttSfWrW  ADOIMOt  VmOM  (CtrsTav-AooLr'STirTtmc, 
CotMVHteOLr-VXRUif,  EvANcrusciin  Vbrcin  oca  GtmrAv- 
AnoLr-9nrtuMC),  a  lodety  fonncd  of  raembcrt  of  the  Evangelical 
PratcaUM  cbnrcbee  e(  Oennany,  wMch  has  for  its  objea  the  aid 
oi  feebte  wter  citurcbes,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Tbe  of  hwmhig  such  a  society  wils  firu  broached  in  con- 

mam  with  the  bicenlennlat  cetebratbn  of  the  battle  of  Liltien 
on  the  6th  of  Niawemher  iSji;  a  proposal  to  collect  funds  for  a 
nsmnMRt  to  Owtsvus  Adolphus  having  been  agreed  to,  It  was 
aoggested  by  Siiperint'endtnt  Grossmann  that  the  best  memorial 
to  the  gvsat  champiM  of  Proteslaatism  would  be  the  formation 
of  a  wnton  for  propegaling  hb  idess.  For  some  years  the  society 
was  Horiled  In  Rs  area  and  its  afMnttons,  bring  praciicnily 
eonfiaed  10  Leipifg  and  Dresden,  hot  at  the  Reformation  festival 
in  tS4l  it  rewived  a  new  impulse  through  the  energy  and  clo- 
qntiice  of  Karl  Zlmmermann  (1803-1B775.  court  preacher  at 
Dsnnstadt.aadhi  1843  b  general  meeting  was  held  at  Frankfort- 
Wt-ttK-htai»i  wrhere  no  (cwerthantwenty-nine  branch  associations 
brto«|^  (o  all  parts  of  Germany  except  Bavai^a  and  Austria 
wore  npicsciKed.  The  want  of  a  positive  creed  tended  to  make 
■auiy  of  the  stricter  Protestant  churchmen  doubtful  of  the 
usefulness  of  tbe  union,  and  the  striaer  Lutherans  liave  always 
htM  alMl  (Mm  U.  On  the  other  hand,  its  negative  attitude  in 
Rhttion  to  Roman  Cathoficfsm  seemed  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  masses.  At  a  general  convention  held  In  Berlin  in  September 
1846  a  keen  dispute  arose  about  the  admission  of  the  KAnigsberg 
delegate,  Joltfis  Rupp  (1809-1884),  who  in  1845  had  been 
jfaprived  for  pnblkly  repudiating  the  Alhanasian  Creed  and 
beisme  one  the  founders  of  the  "  Free  Oangregatlens  ";  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  Kkely  that  ihe  society  would  be  completely 
btoken  ap.  Amid  the  poKticat  revolutions  of  the  year  1S48  the 
whole  inovenent  fell  into  stagnation;  but  in  1849  aoolhcr 
(eneial  convention  (the  scveBth)!  held  at  Bmlau,  showed  that, 
■Jihough  the  society  had  kist  both  in  membetAIp  and  hicome, 
It  was  still  possessed  of  considerable  vitality.  From  that  dale 
the  Gustav-Adolf-Vircin  has  been  more  dcfinilcly  "  evangelical " 
in  its  tone  than  formerly;  and  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
ZinBerfflan*  it  greatly  Increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth. 
t(  hu  buHl  over  leoo  churches  and  assisted  with  some  two 
minion  pounds  over  5000  different  communities.  Apart  from  its 
influence  in.  mainUining  P  rot  est  ant  ism  in  hostile  areas,  there  can 
be  no  doulM  (hat  the  union  has  had  a  great  eflect  in  helping  the 
vartoos  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  to  realize  the  number 
tnd  importance  of  their  common  interests. 

See  K.  Zimmennann.  Gtiekkkle  dfi  Gmiiaw-AdaU-Vmuu  (Damx 
Kadt.  1877). 

'  efinBOW,  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
MecUenbuig-Schwerin.  on  tbe  Mcbc)  and  the  raUway  from 
Lflbcck  to  Stettin,  so  m.  S.  of  Rostock.  Pop.  (i8}S>*  i^hVaj; 
(s905)Bhi^  Hw  principal  bulhlmgs  ere  the  castle,  rncied  in 
tbe  middle  <4  the  itith  century  and  aow  used  as  a  woftfaottsc: 


the  cathedral,  dating  from  the  131%  centory  and  restored  tn 
1868,  containing  many  fine  monuments  and  possessing  a  square 
tower  100  ft.  Ugh;  the  Pfarrldrche,  with  fine  altar-paintings; 
the  town  haO  (Rathans),  dating  from  the  I0th  century;  tbe 
music  hall,  and  the  theatre.  Among  the  educational  estabUdi- 
ments  are  tbe  dnca!  gymnasfom,  which  possesses  a  library  of 
15,000  volumes,  a  modem  and  a  comroerdal  school.  The  town 
(s  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  duchy,  and  has  machine 
works,  foundries,  tanneries,  sawmilb,  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
manufaaories  of  tobacco,  ^ne,  candles  snd  soap.  There  b  also 
a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  corn,  wood,  butter  and  cattle,  and 
an  annual  cattle  show  and  horse  races  are  held. 

Cdstraw,  capital  of  Ihe  Mecklenburg  duchy  of  that  name,  or  of 
tbe  Wend  district,  was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  early  as  the 
iith  centory,  and  in  1319  It  became  the  residence  of  Henry 
Bonrin  U.,  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  from  whom  il  received 
Schwcrin  privileges.  From  1316  to  1436  the  town  was  the 
residencec^  the  princes  of  the  Wend^  and  from  1556(0  i695of  the 
dtdLcs  of  UcAleiibttrg-Gaitrow.  In  161S  It  was  occupied  by  Ihe 
imperial  tnwps,  and  WkUcnstrin  redded  In  it  during  part  A  the 
years  ifltS  and  i6ig. 

OVTEHBBRO,  JOHAHH  (c.  1398-146S},  German  printer,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  c.  1398-1399  at  Mainz  of  well-to-do 
parents,  his  lather  being  Friele  zura  Gensflelsch  and  bb  mother 
Ebgen  Wyridi  (or,  from  her  birthplace,  zu  Gutenberg,  the  name 
he  adopted).  He  b  assumed  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"  Henchcn  '  in  a  copy  of  a  document  of  14^0,  and  again  in  a 
document  ot  e.  1^2^-141$,  but  it  is  not  stated  where  he  then 
resided.  On  January  16,  1430,  bis  mother  arranged  with  the 
city  of  Mainz  about  an  annuity  bclon^ng  to  him;  but  when,  in 
the  same  year,  some  families  who  had  been  expelled  a  few  years 
before  were  permitted  to  return  to  Mainz,  Gutenberg  appears  not 
to  have  availed  himself  of  Ihe  privilege,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
act  of  reconciliation  (dated  Manh  18)  as  "  not  being  in  Mainz." 
It  Is  therefore  assumed  that  the  family  had  taken  refuge  in 
Sirassburg,  u'hcre  Gutenberg  was  residing  bter.  There  he  is 
said  to  have  been  in  1434,  and  to  have  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
town  clerk  of  Mainz  for  a  debt  due  to  him  by  the  corporation  of 
that  city,  relca^ng  him,  however,  at  the  represcntalioos  of  the 
mayor  and  councillors  of  Strassburg.  and  relinquishing  at  the 
same  lime  all  claims  to  the  money  (310  Rhenish  guilders»about 
1400  mark].'    Between  1436  and  1439  certain  documents 

'  It  »  difficult  CO  know  which  of  the  Gutenberg  documerits  can 
be  trusted  and  which  not.  Schorfoach,  in  hb  recent  biography  of 
Cutcnbers.  accepts  and  deicribM  a;  of  them  iFettKhrip.  1900,  p. 
r63  ae\q.).  17  of  which  are  known  only  from  (not  always  accurate) 

Spies  or  ttantcripi*.  Under  ordinary  circumstance*  history  might 
bated  on  (hem.  But  it  i*  certain  that  Kune  lo-calkd  Cutenbcrg 
documents,  not  included  in  the  above  27,  arc  forgeries.  Fr.  J. 
Bodmann  (1754-1810),  for  many  years  professor  and  librarian  at 
Maina,  forecd  at  least  two;  one  (dated  July  20.  I4S9)  he  even 
provided  wHh  four  (otyrd  leals;  tbe  other  fdated  Straitbuit.  Maieh 
34,  1434)  purported  to  be  an  autograph  letter  of  Gutenberg  to  a 
fkticious  sister  of  his  named  Bertha.  Of  these  two  documents 
French  and  German  texts  were  published  about  1800-1803;  the 
foTKcr  lived  for  tm-enty  years  afterwards  but  never  undeceived  the 
public.  He  enriched  the  Gutenberg  literaturewiih  other  fabrications. 
Ill  fact  Bodmann  had  trained  himself  for  counicrfeiling  MSS.  and 
documents:  he  openly  boasted  of  his  abilities  in  this  respect,  and 
used  them,  sometimes  to  amuM  his  friends  who  were  searching  for 
Cutenbcrg  documents,  someitmes  for  himself  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
Gutenberg's  life.  (For  two  or  three  more  specimens  of  his  capacities 
lee  A,  Viyat  in  Zeiistkr.  far  AlUrt.  u.  CeicM.  StUisifHS,  xv.  9  sq9.) 
To  one  of  hb  friends  (Professor  Got  [hell  Fischer,  who  preceded  him 
as  librarian  ot  Mainz)  oneor  iwo  other  fabrications  may  bcascflticd. 
There  are,  moreover,  serious  misgivings  ai  todocumenii  said  lo  hai^e 
been  diaottred  about  1740  (»hen  the  citiiens  of  Strassburg  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  inveniion  for  their  city)  by  Jacob  Weneker  (ibe 
then  archivist  of  Strassburg)  and  J.  D.  Schoepflin  (prtifessor  and 
canon  of  St  Thomas's  at  Strassburg).  For  instance,  of  the  above 
document  of  1434  no  original  has  ever  coroe  to  light ;  while  the  draft 
of  the  transaction,  alleced  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  in  a 
register  of  eont  racTs.  and  10  have  l>cen  found  about  1740  by  Weneker, 
has  alio  disippcared  with  the  register  iiiclf.  The  document  (now 
only  known  from  a  copy  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Weneker  frt«n 
the  draft)  is  upheld  as  genuine  by  Schorbach,  who  favours  an  in- 
vention of  (mnting  at  Strassburg.  but  Bockcnhctmer.  though 
supportliH  Goienbetg  and  klaiaa.  declares  it  to  be  a  fictkni  (Cafni; 
UrfFtkr,  Mainz.  1900.  pp^  H-iS)-   Agau),  wipKions  are  jnsliBed 
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represent  him  u  having  been  engaged  there  ia  soidc  cxpcnmcats 

requiring  money,  with  Andrew  Driuehn,  a  fellow-dtiicn,  who 
became  Hot  only  wcurity  for  him  but  his  putnei  to  carry  out 
Gutenberg's  plan  for  polisfaiag  itoncs  and  the  numufacture  of 
looking-gUssec,  for  vrhkh  a  lucrative  ule  was  expected  at  the 
a[if>roachiDg  pilgrimage  of  1440  (subsequently  postponed,  accord- 
ing to  the  documents,  althtnigh  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
postponement)  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Money  was  lent  for  this 
purpose  by  two  other  friends.  In  1438  another  partnership  was 
arranged  between  Gutenberg,  Andreas  Dntsehn,  and  Andreas 
and  Anton  Hcilmann,  and  that  liiis  had  in  view  the  art  trf 
ptinting  has  been  inferred  from  the  word  "  dnickea  **  used  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  law  proceedings  which  soon  after  followed. 
An  action  was  brought,  after  the  death  of  Dritxchn,  by  his  two 
broUicTs  to  force  Gutenberg  to  accept  them  as  partners  in  their 
brother's  place,  but  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
1441  Gutenberg  became  surety  to  the  St  Thomas  Chapter  at 
Strassbuig  for  Jobann  Karie,  who  borrowed  100  guilders  (about 
£t6)  from  the  chapter,  and  on  November  17,  1442,  he  himself 
borrowed  80  livrcs  through  Martin  Brechtcr  (or  Brehtcr)  from 
the  same  chapter.  Of  his  whereabouts  from  the  nth  of  March 
1444  (when  be  paid  a  tax  at  Stiassbuig)  to  the  iTlh  el  October 
1448  nothing  certain  is  known.  But  on  the  latter  date  we  find 
him  at  Mainz,  borrowing  150  gold  guilders  of  his  kinsman,  Arnold 
Gelthus,  against  an  annual  interest  of  7J  gold  guilders.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  interest  on  this  debt  has  ever  been  paid,  but 
the  debt  itself  appears  never  to  have  been  paid  oS,  as  the  contract 
of  this  loan  was  renewed  {tidimuttd)  on  August  13,  isoj>  for 
other  parties.  It  ia  supposed  that  soon  afterwards  Gutenberg 
must  have  been  able  to  show  some  convincing  results  of  his  work, 
for  it  appears  that  about  1450  Johann  Fust  (g.v.)  advanced  him 
800  guilders  to  promote  It,  on  no  security  except  that  of 
"  todfs  "  still  to  be  made.  Fust  seems  also  lo  have  undertaken  to 
advance  him  300  guilders  a  year  for  expenses,  wages,  house-rent, 
parchment,  paper,  ink,  Sic,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
done  50.  If  at  any  time  they  disagreed,  Gutenberg  was  to  return 
the  800  guilden,  and  the  "  tools  "  were  (o  cease  to  be  security. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  purpose  Gutenberg  devoted  the  money 
advanced  to  him.  In  the  minutes  of  the  law-suit  of  1455  he 
himself  says  that  he  had  to  make  his  "  tools  "  with  it.  But  he 
is  presumed  to  have  begun  a  large  folio  Latin  Bible,  and  to  have 
printed  during  its  progress  some  smaller  books  ■  and  likewise  the 
Letter  of  Indulgence  (granted  on  the  nth  of  April  1451  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  aid  of  John  II.,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  the  Turks), 
of  31  lines,  having  the  earliest  printed  dale  i4S4>  of  which 
several  copici  are  preserved  in  various  European  libraries.  A 
copy  of  tiK  1455  issue  of  the  same  Indulgence  is  fn  the  R)4aiids 
Library  at  Manchester  (from  the  Althoip  library). 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  books  were  printed  while  this 
partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust  lasted.  Trithemhis 
(^"i-  Hirsaug.  u.  411)  says  they  first  printed,  from  wooden 

with  rfipecf  to  the  documents  recording  Gutenbeig's  lawsuit  of  1439 
at  Strassburg.  Bockenheimer  explains  at  great  length  iie.  pp.  41-73) 
that  ibev  are  forgeries.  He  even  explains  [ilrid,  pp.  97-107)  that  the 
io-cal(ea  Heimaspergcr  document  of  November  6,  I455,  may  be  a 
fabrication  of  the  Faust  von  AschaffenburE  family,  who  endeavoured 
to  claim  Johann  Fust  as  their  ancestor.  There  are  also  f  I)  a  fragment 
of  a  fktiiious  "  preu,"  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Gutenberg 
in  1441,  and  to  have  been  discovered  (!)  at  Mainz  in  1856;  (a)  a 
forsea  imprint  with  the  date  1458  in  a  copy  of  Pope  GrMory's 
Dialotuet,  really  printed  at  Stni^uig  about  1470;  (3)  a  forged 
rubric  in  a  copy  of  the  Tnutalui  it  uUbralione  mi$iarum,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  Johann  Gulenbc^  and  Johann  Num- 
meisler  had  presented  it  on  Junci9. 1463.  to  the  Carthuuan  monastery 
near  Malm:  (d)  four  forged  ctmics  of  the  Indulgence  of  145^  in  the 
Culcmann  Collection  in  the  Kistncr  Museum  at  Hanover,  Ac  (*cc 
further,  HesscU,  "The  •o-callcd  Gutenberg  Docunwnts,**  in  Tkt 
Library,  1900). 

■  Among  these  were  perhaps  (l)  one  or  two  editions  of  the  worii  of 
Dona  tus,  Dt  eetg  partma  oratitmu,  37  Uiks  to  a  page,  of  one  of  which 
two  leaves,  now  In  the  I^ris  National  Library,  were  discovered  at 
Maioa  in  the  original  binding  of  anaccouni  book,  one  of  them  having, 
but  in  a  later  hand,  the  year  145I  (?) ;  (3)  the  Turk-KaUndar  for 
■455  (preserved  in  the  Hof-BiUiothek  at  Munich) ;  (3)  the  Cisianut 
wneived  in  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Ubt.),  and  perhaps  others  now 


bbdia,  a  vwabitey  flded  CUWtoiSi  whldi  cawM  have  bM 
the  CalMiam  at  JohuBCs  de  Janua.  a  fclio  of  74S  p*tf*  two 
columns  of  66  liocs  eadi,  prioled  in  1460,  but  was  pcrfaapa  a 
small  gbsstiy  now  tost.*  The  Latin  Bitde  rf  42  times,  a.  falio 
of  iiSi  printed  pages,  in  two  columns  wiUi  spaces  Icfc  iac 
illuminated  initials  t/n  called  because  cacb  oohnm  coniaiiM 
41  lines,  and  also  knowo  «■  the  MtaaHm  KUt,  bccMM  the 
first  copy  described  wasfoundin  llielihniyof  CanfiaalUaaBtia), 
was  finished  before  the  15th  of  August  1456;*  German  faabo- 
graphets  now  daim  this  BUile  for  Cutadaergt  but,  •ooanfiag 
to  bibliographical  rules,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  Peter  SdiOfla. 
perhaps  in  partnership  with  Fust.  It  is  in  smaller  type  ikan 
the  BiUe  of  36  Una,  which  laUct  is  called  either  (o)  the  Bmmimt 
Bibie,  because  neariy  all  the  IcjMwn  copies  were  found  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamberg,  Dr  .(&)  Stkdkam't  BMe,  became 
J.  G.  Schdhom  wxs  the  first  wh«  described  ft  in  1760,  or  <c) 
I'fisla't  Bible,  because  its  printing  ii  asctibed  to  ABrnda 
Pfister  of  Bamberg,  who  used  the  sane  type  lor  aevwal 
German  books,  the  chief  of  which  is  Boner's  Eddtleim  (1461. 4tol, 
83  leaves,  with  85  woodcuts,  a  book  of  fables  in  Gcnaaa  liiyiiM 
Some  bibliographers  believe  this  36-Itne  B3de  to  have  beat 
begun.ifnot  entirely  printedibyOutodteiidi^agktopartacvAv 
with  Fust,  as  iu  type  occurs  in  the  31-liiM  Letters  of  ladnlgfcg 
of  1454,  was  used  for  the  a7-liDe  Donatus  (of  i4Si?)>  and, 
finally,  when  found  in  Pfister's  posacwion  in  1461,  iqipcaiB  to 
be  old  and  worn,  except  the  additional  letters  i,w,»  required 
for  German,  which  are  dear  and  shaip  like  the  types  vaei  ii 
the  Bible.  Again,  othcra  profess  to  prove  (Ddatako,CiiiMlrTi^s 
fiiikeslt  Drutker praxis)  that      was  a  reprint  of  B". 

Gutenberg's  work,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  waa  net  a 
commctcial  success,  and  in  1453  Fust  bad  to  coma  lorvaid 
with  another  Boa  guihieri  to  prevent  a  cdlapSfc  BuLMmalims 
before  November  1455  the  latter  demanded  i^kayawnt  of  hs 
advances  (see  the  Helmaspcrger  Notarial  Document  of  NovciaWr 

U5S.  in  Dsiaiako's  BeilrHieiur  CuUnberifrott,  Bedio,  1U9). 
and  took  legal  proceedings  against  Gutenbcfg.  Wcdoaotkaow 
thecndoftliteprooeedings,  but  It  Gtrieqbag  had  prepaicd  aay 
printing  materials  it  would  seem  that  he  was  cowpeUad  to  yteU 
up  [he  whole  of  them  lo  Fust;  that  the  latter  removed  tbctn  ta 
his  own  house  at  Maiiu,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter 
Schofler,  issued  various  books  until  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1461 
by  Adolphus  11.  caused  a  suqMOsioa  of  ptintins  for  Ihne  yaai^ 
to  be  resumed  again  in  1465. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  Gutenberg's  activity,  and  very 
little  of  his  whereabouts,  after  hb  separation  from  Fust,  la  a 
document  dated  June  11, 1437,  he  appears  as  witness  on  behalf 
of  one  of  his  relatives,  whkh  shows  that  he  was  ibcn  still  at 
Malna.  Entries  in  the  registers  of  the  St  Thomas  Church  at 
Strassburg  make  it  clear  that  the  annual  intereat  on  the  money 
which  Gutenberg  on  the  17th  of  November  1443  (se£  above)  had 
borrowed  from  the  chapter  of  that  church  was  regutariy  paid 
till  the  nth  of  November  1457,  either  by  himseU  or  by  his 

*UIric  Zdl  Slates,  In  the  Cologne  Chronicleof  1499,  that  Gutenbere 
and  Fust  printed  a  Bible  in  lat^c  type  like  that  usttS  in  mina 
has  been  said  that  this  deKripiion  applies  ta  the  43-line  BiUe,  aiiu 
type  is  at  lanie  as  that  o(  most  missals  printed  before  1500,  and  thai 
the  siie  now  called  missal  type  (double  pica)  was  not  used  in  mimls 
until  tate  in  the  16th  century.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  smatter 
missals  printed  before  1500,  some  of  which  are  in  even  smaHcr  type 
than  the  43-1iiie  Bible.  But  many  of  the  targe  folio  nnanjs,astMi 
printed  at  Maim  by  Peter  Schtilter  in  1483,  the  Carthusian  nmal 
printed  at  Spires  by  Peter  Drach  about  1400,  and  the  Dominican 
miual  printed  bv  Andrea  de  Torrcsanis  at  Venice  in  1496,  are  in  ai 
targe  typo  as  the  36-line  Bible.  Peter  SchOHer  (I435-I5(a)  *i 
Gernshnm,  between  hlaim  and  Mannheim,  who  was  a  copyitf  ia 
Paris  in  1449,  and  whom  Fust  called  his  servant  (femiJiu).  is  nid  faj 
Tritbemius  to  have  discovered  an  caucr  way  of  founding  cbaracten^ 
whence  LamUnct  and  others  concluded  that  SchOffer  Inveirtcd  llw 
pnnck  Schfiffer  himself,  in  the  oolophon  of  the  Psalter  of  ■ 
woilc  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  planned  and  parity  prSwd 
by  Gutenberg,  claim*  only  the  mode  of  priming  rubrics •waootawrd 
capitals. 

*  The  LeimiE  copy  of  this  BlUe  (which  (ormcrty  belonged  to  Herr 
Klemm  of  Dresden)  has  at  the  emi  the  M&  year  I4S3  in  old  Arabic 
numerals.  But  certain  citCUaMtaaces  connected  with  this  date  Mahi 
it  Utok  very  suspicious. 
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Mnty,  KcHki  Bicehm.  But  the  pajagnt  due  on  the  Inter 
dfttecppemtohtve  bcw  ddftjrcd,  u  an  cnuy  is  the  tcfbUt 
oC  that  year  tlMwa  that  the  chapter  had  incurred  ezpeiMca  in 
taldaf  ittpd  to  hsve  both  GuttnbetR  aad  Brechler  arretted. 
This  time  the  dilScultiei  fcem  to  have  been  removed,  but  on  ud 
•flee  the  itth  of  November  1458  Gutenberg  ud  Bnchler 
rewtiaed  ia  deteuk.  The  cfatpler  niwle  various  eflorti^  all 
ncorded  la  theii  leglucrs,  to  get  theu  raoney,  but  In  vala. 
Evety  ycai  they  rccovded  the  ureat*  with  the  eipeniet  to  whkh 
they  were  put  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  dcfaultefs,  till  at  last 
in  1474  (six  years  alter  Gutenberg's  death)  their  aanwi  an  no 
longer  meatieaed. 

Ueaatine  Gatenberg  appnrs  to  have  been  friiUimt,  as  we 
fear*  from  a  docnmeu  dated  Pebraary  >6,  1468,  that  a  syndic 
of  Mains,  Di  Conmd  Homery  (who  h«d<  fonncrly  been  ia  the 
aervke  of  the  elector  Count  Diclhcr  ol  Ysenbuig),  had  at  one 
tinie  siqipUcd  him,  Bot  whh  Btoney,  but  with  lonu  (bimea,  types, 
tools,  im]rieaicnu  and  oUier  tMogs  belonging  to  printtaw,  which 
Gutenberg  had  left  after  his  death,  and  whidi  had,  ai^  aiiU, 
belonged  to  hhn  (Homery);  this  material  had  come  into  the 
haods  of  AdoU,  the  archU  of  Mains,  who  banded  or  sent 
it  back  to  Homery,  the  latter  undertaking  to  use  it  tn  no  other 
town  but  Mains,  nor  to  sell  it  to  any  person  except  a  citiaen  of 
Mainz,  even  if  a  stranger  should  offer  htm  a  higher  pdce  for  the 
tfaiigs.  TUs  material  has  never  yet  been  identified,  to  that  we 
4o  not  know  what  types  GtttDnbetg  may  have  had  at  hisdiqioaal; 
they  could  hardly  have  inchided  the  types  of  the  C«IMiVo«  of 
i4te,  as  is  suggested,  this  work  being  protiBbty  executed  by 
Heinrtch  Becktetmltiue  {d.  14*7),  who  afterwards  removed  to 
Ekville,orp«rhapsby  Peter  Scboffcr,  who,  about  i47o,advertiBea 
the  book  as  his  property  (sec  K.  Burger,  fitwAMndfrr-^  ■»!(««). 
It  it  uncertain  whether  Gutenberg  remaihed  in  Mainzor  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eltville.  where  he  may  have  been 
engaged  for  a  while  with  the  brMheis  Bechtermtiue,  who 
pfintsd  there  for  some  time  with  th*  types  of  the  1460  Caiketkm. 
On  the  r7th  of  January  i4<is  be  accepted  the  post  of  salaried 
courtier  from  the  nrehhitkap  AdoU,  and  (o  this  capacity  received 
mnooaUy  a  suit  of  livery  together  with  a  fixed  allowaBcc  of  com 
and  wine,  Gutenberg  seems  to  have  died  at  Mains  at  the 
beginning  of  146^  and  was,  according  to  tradition,  buried  in 
the  Fraadtem  church  in  that  ctiy.  Hit  relative  Arnold  Gclthus 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memoiy  near  his  luppoccd  grave, 
and  forty  years  afterwards  Ivo  Wittig  set  up  a  memorial  taUct 
■t  the  l^d  college  at  Mainz.  No  books  besiing  the  name  of 
Gutenbe^  as  ptinter  are  known,  nor  b  any  gcnniae  portrait 
of  him  known,'  thoee  appearing  uptm,  medals,  sutuc*  or  eogravcd 
plates  being  all  fictitious. 

In  1898  the  firm  of  L.  Rosenthal,  at  Munich,  acquired  a 
Mittak  ipaaak  on  piver,  which  Ouo  Hupp,  in  two  treatises 
pabUshed  In  1898  lod  1909,  aaiertt  to  have  been  printed  by 
tSutenberg  about  1450,  seven  years  before  the  I4S7  Fkahcr. 
Various  German  bibGograpbers,  however,  think  that  it  could 
not  have  been  printed  before  1480,  and,  judging  from  the  fac- 
^miks  publi^ed  by  Hupp,  this  data  seems  to  be  appsoxiamle^ 
correct. 

On  tbe  34tb  of  June  1900  the  fivc-bundredtli  anniversary  of 
Gutenberg's  Utth  was  celebrated  in  several  German  cities, 
notuUy  ia  Mainz  and  Leipsig^and  most  of  the  recent  literature 
on  the  invention  of  printing  thttes  from  that  thne. 

So  we  may  note  that  in  igoa  a  vellum  fragment  of  an  Astro* 
rMwdcal  Kideadar  was  dhoovetcd  by  the  falirariaa  of  Whabaden, 
Dr  G.  Zedler  (Z>m  dtUik  CMttt^gtype,  Mainz,  iQor),  apparently 
printed  in  the  36-line  Bible  type,  and  a>  the  patiliao  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  other  planett  described  is  this  document  suits  the 
nan  1419,  1448  and  1467,  he  ascribe*  the  printing  of  thb 
Kaiendar  to  the  year  1447.  A  paper  tngment  of  a  poem  in 
German,  entitled  WdlgtrieU,  said  to  be  printed  in  the  j6-iine 
BiUe  type,  appears  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  Herr 
Eduard  Beck  at  Hatais  in  1891,  and  was  presented  by  him  in 
19OJ  to  the  Gutenberg  Museum  hi  that  city.  Zedler  published 
a  facsimile  of  it  in  1904  (for  the  CtOmbirt  Gtsdlsckafl),  with  a 
detcriptioi^  in  iridch  he  places  it  before  the  144T  KaUndtr, 


e.  i444-r44T  Uoimnrer,  fngmenis  of  two  editions  of  Donalw 
diOerent  from  that  of  ujr  <P)  have  recently  been  found;  sat 
Schwenfce  in  CemtntU,  /»  BitlielketwtMM  (1908). 

The  leeent  literature  upon  Guicnbcrg'ft  life  and  work  and  early 
pnniiae  lo  general  include*  the  (ottowiagi  A.  von  d*r  Liodc, 

BatUrmtkeHtumt  (Beriin.  iSi) ;  J.  H.  Het«ti,  Catortew,  Wiu  ht 
ifc  /«™wf  •/ PrinHmt f> (LuidDo.  MtttU.  0MrfrM,  Mr »M«^<iw 
«f  PnMtM.  iM  IStwa  (London,  r886}i  O.  Hartwig.  AHidkna  mm 
junjkumiatjdkngtn  Geburlslog  ton  JohoMn  GxUmbtrt  (L^ijg,  tqoo), 
which  indudn  various  ircuiiis  liy  Sthcnk  lu  ^hw^MbergTlC. 
Sehorbach,  Ac:  P.  Schwrrkc.  UnieriBthunttii  nr  Gtukirkle  dts 
trim  BucUmeki  (Berlin,  1900) ;  A.  Uorc  Ltl,  GulmWrt.  stim  LOm. 
Ac.  <Gie«en.  1897):  ut.  Gvuabt't  anJ  stmt  btrMmUm  IhtkjabHr 
urn  mum  Jahrbundtrl  dtr  Typotrapkit  (Fraokforl.  1900);  ¥■ 
Schneider,  Uaini  und  ttim  Drucktr  (190O):  G.  Ze^Wt.GuUt**!*- 
ForKkunecH  (Leipzig,  igot);  I.  H.  HeNds.  fir  tth^olUd  Gulenbtrg 
Dotumenii  (London,  1910).  Tor  other  works  on  the  Hibieci  tn 
TvroCRArKV.  (J.  H.  a.) 

GttTBRSLOH,  a  town  of  Gemany,  bi  the  Prasslaa  province  of 
Westphalia,  11  m.  S.W.  from  BIctofetd  by  tbe  railway  to  Dort- 
mund. Fop.  (1905),  7375.  It  is  a  seat  of  silk  and  cotton  In- 
dustries, and  hasalsrge  trade  in  Westphalian  hams  and  BaasageB. 
Printing,  brewing  and  distilling  are  aho  carried  on,  and  tbe 
town  is  famoBs  for  its  rye-btead  ( Anw/cni&M).  Gfltersloh  haa 
two  Evangelical  chtnchcs,  a  Roman  CathDifc  church,  a  syaagegoo, 
a  school  and  other  educational  CMabUshraeats. 

See  Eickhoff.  GSMteto  4tr  JM(  Mid  GmmMI  CI8fenhh 
(GUursloli,  1904). 

GtFTHRlB,  SIR  JAMES  (1859-  ),  Scottish  painter,  and  one 
of  the  loadeis  ol  the  so-called  Gla^ow  uhool  ol  painters,  sraa 
bom  at  Greenock.  Though  in  his  youth  he  was  influenced  by 
John  Fettie  in  London,  and  subsequent^  studied  in  Paris,  h^ 
style,  which  is  remarkable  lor  grasp  of  chamaer,  breadth  ukI 
spontandiy,  is  duo  to  the  lessons  taught  him  by  observation  of 
nature,  and  to  tbe  example  of  Crawhall,  by  whkh  be  benefited  in 
Uncolnshiie  in  the  early  'eighties  of  the  last  century,  la  his 
early  works,  such  as  "  The  Gipsy  Fires  are  Burning,  for  Daylight 
is  Past  and  Cone  "  (iftSa),  and  the  "  Funeral  Service  m  the. 
Highlands,"  he  favoured  a  thick  impasto,  but  with  growing 
experience  ha  used  his  nrfovr  with  greater  eccmomy  and  reti- 
cences Subeequentlor  be  devoted  himself  almost  czduiivcly  to 
porttaiture.  Sir  Jamtn  Guthrie,  like  so  auuqr  of  tbo  Gla^ow 
artists,  achieved  hit  first  successes  on  the  Coatinent,  but  soon 
found  recognition  in  his  rtative  country.  He  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  iSSS,  and  fuU 
member  in  iSgi,  su«eeded  Sir  George  Rcid  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  In  1901,  and  was  knighted  in  1903 
His  painting  "Schooln»Ui"  is  at  the  Ghent  Celery.  Among 
his  most  suceeasfid  portraits  are  those  of  hta  mother,  Mr  R. 
Garroway,  Major  HotcbUsi,  Mn  Fergus,  Probuor  Jadt,  and 
Mrs  Watson. 

ftOTBBlL  YBMUI  (laaj-iSra).  Scottish  divfaa,  wh  bom 
at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  on  the  ridi  trf  July  1803.  Heenleted 
the  ualveraity  of  Edinboigh  at  the  euly  age  of  twdve,  and 
cootmued  to  attend  classes  there  for  more  than  ten  yeata.  On 
the  aad  of  FebfUBiy  iSas  tbe  presbytery  of  Brcdna  Ucensed  hiM 
aa  •  picaAar  in  cBBMxiaii  with  the  Church  •(  Scotbad,  and  iu 
t836be«aainPBrfBStnl4yi<itBatuidphiloMiphy,cbendBtry,  and 
comparative  anatomy.  For  two  years  he  acted  as  manager  of 
his  father's  bank,  and  in  1830  was  iitducted  to  his  fint  chatge, 
Arhf rb>t,  in  Fecfaithire,  where  he  adc^ted  a  vivid  dianmtic  style 
of  pecuniae  adapted  to  his  coagrcgatlon  of  peasants,  fameia 
and  wcavEfs.  la  1^7  he  bcnme  the  coBeagve  of  Jcdtn  Syn  in 
the  pastorate  of  Old  Crcjrfrmn,  Edinburgh,  and  at  oner 
attracted  notice  as  a  great  pulpit  orator.  Towards  the  dme  of 
184b  he  became  minister  of  St  JtAn's  church,  Victoria  Street. 
Edinbur^  He  dedined  invitations  both  from  London  and 
from  India.  Ha  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  nove> 
men!  which  led  to  the  Disruptiaa  of  1843;  and  bis  name  ia 
thenceforth  aaaeciated  with  the  Free  Church,  for  which  he 
collected  £116,000  from  July  1845  to  June  1846  to  prOvide 
manies  for  thie  seceding  minbtets.  In  1&44  he  became  a 
teetotaller.  In  1847  he  began  tbe  greatest  work  of  his  life  by  the 
o(  Ui  fint  "Flea  for  Ragged  Sctaooh."  This 
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gutu  perdu  of  vutou  ptin  of  quality  but  also  other  inferior 
products  sold  under  the  name  of  guita  pcrcha,  some  of  wbicb  are 
referred  to  below  under  the  head  of  substitutes.  The  value  of 
j;utta  percha  cannot  therefore  be  correctly  gauged  from  the 
value  of  tbc  imports.   In  the  ten  years  1896-1906  the  bekt 

Sialitics  of  gutta  percha  fetched  from  4s.  to  about  7a.  pec  lb. 
ntta  percha,  however,  is  used  for  few  and  special  purposes, 
and  there  is  no  free  market,  the  price  being  chiefly  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  chief  producers  and  consumers. 

Ckaraeltri  and  Proptrtia. ^atU  percha  agpeais  In 
Ibe  form  of  blocka  or  cakca  of  a  duty  greyuh  appcannoe,  often 
caUbMof  •  rcddWl  tiifOt  and  jW  mI t  enSui^  ta  be  ladoBted  by  tbo 
mU.  It  u  Bubiect  to  cODnderdtle  adultcntioa,  various  MteriaUi 
•nch  as  coco-out  oil,  bdn^  added  by  the  Malays  to  improve  its  appear- 
ance. The  solid,  which  11  fibrous  in  texture,  hard  sod  iDclailic  but 
not  brittle  at  ordiiwiy  temperatuic,  becontet  plastic  when  imniened 
in  bot  water  or  if  otberwiacralsed  toa  tcmpemtui«  ofaboat  6i|  * — 66*  C, 
in  the  Ow  of  gutta  of  the  fint  quality,  the  temperature  01  sof  tenii^ 
being  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  gutta  employed.  Id  thia 
conottlan  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  thread*,  but  ii  itill  Inelastic.  On 
coolie^  again  the  gutta  resume*  its  hard  neas  without  beconung  brittle. 
In  tUs  rcspeot  futta  percha  diSea  from  india-rubber  or  caoutchouCa 
which  does  not  become  pbsiic  and  unlike  gotta  i^ercba  ia  elastic, 
This  property  of  softening  on  heating  and  aolidifying  when  cooled 
again,  without  change  In  its  original  properties,  enables  gutta  percha 
to  be  worked  into  various  forms,  rolled  into  sheets  or  drawn  into 
ropes.  The  specific  gnviiy  of  the  best  rutta  percha  lica  between 
o^aad  I.  Gutcapeichaisnotdiswilveffby  moat  liquids,  although 
some  remove  rcsioous  constituents;  the  best  sulvcata  are  oil  of 
turpentine,  coal-tar  oil,  carbon  bisulphide  and  chloroform,  and  lisht 
petroleum  when  hot.  Gutta  percha  is  not  affected  by  ■Ikafine 
aolutions  or  by  dilute  adds.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dors  it  irtiea 
warm,  and  nitric  add  effects  complete  aadatiok 

When  exposed  to  air  and  light,  gutta  pacha  npitOy  dcterioiMea, 
oaygen  tidns  absorbed,  produdng  a  brittle  rerinous  material. 

ChaHieai  CVnnpon'fiM.— Cliemically,  nitta  pcn;ha  is  not  a  single 
■nbatance  but  a  mixture  of  several  constituent*.  Astbeprapoctiona 
of  these  conttitueiit*  in  tho  crude  material  are  not  canstant.  the 
properties  of  gutta  peicba  arc  subject  to  variatiofi.  Foe  electrical 
purpoan  it  should  bavea  high inaulaungpoweranddidectric  strength 
and  a  low  inductive  capncfty;  the  poaseasion  of  these  prapetties  it 
influenced  by  the  resinous  oonstitnents  pnsent. 

The  principal  constituent  of  ibe  crude  material  it  tfaejwfC  guttsi, 
a  hydrocarbon  of  Uie  empirical  formula  ChUh.  It  u  thmfon 
isomeric  with  the  hydrocarbon  <A  caoutchouc  and  with  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  Accompanying thisareat  least twooirvgenated resinous 
constituent*— nibane  CwHi/)  and  fluavil  Ci;HnO---which  can  be 
separated  from  the  pm  gutta  by  the  use  of  sMvents.  Pure  gutta  is 
not  dissolved  by  ether  and  light  petroleum  in  tlw  odd.  whereas  the 
resinous  constituents  are  removed  by  these  linuids.  The  true  gutu 
exhibits  la  an  enhanced  degree  the  valuable  properties  of  gutta 
petcba,  and  the  comtnercial  value  of  the  nw  material  is  frequently 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  true  gntta  present,  the 
buhcr  the  proportion  of  this  the  more  valnafaie  b  the  nitta  percha. 
The  foUowtegara  the  resaha  of  analyses  of  gutta  percha  from  trees 
of  Uw  gcnnsZKeiks^  or  fatofliifiM:— 


GUTTER— GUTZKOW 

diced  material  t*  jridied  by  nKdnirfeal  nam  In  hot  «Uv  Mi 


Gutta 
per  cent. 

Herin 
per  cenL 

Dicbopsis  (or  Palaquium)  obloogifolia 
»     K         ■•      giKta-  . 
.     »         »      polyantha  • 
»     n         •»      postulua ,  • 
»      «          n  Matngayi. 

88-8 
8a -o 

47-8 
34-4 

li-J 
tS-O 
80-J 
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The  hydrocarbon  of  gutta  percha,  gntta,  Is  closely  letsted  in 
cfaemit^  comtitnion  to  caoutcbooc  When  distilled  at  a  high 
tsmpeeaitm  both  are  re*ol»«d  into  a  uixtm  of  two  simpler  hydro- 
caroons,  isoprcne  (CtH«)  and  caoutchoucine  or  dipentene  (CitHM). 
and  the  latter  l>y  further  heating  can  be  nsolved  into  isoprene,  a 
hydrocarbon  at  kiuiwn  consritution  which  has  beeniMi)duced 
synthetically  and  ipontaoeouriy  reverts  to  onutehouc  The  precise 
relationship  of  isoprene  to  Ktrtta  has  not  been  ascertained,  tiut 
recently  Harries  haa  further  duddated  the  cooiwrinn  between  gutta 
and  caoutchouc  by  showing  that  under  the  action  of  oione  ooth 
break  up  into  laevultnlc  aldehyde  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  differ 
in  the  proportions  of  these  products  they  furnish.  The  two  materials 
moit  tharcfon  be  smanfad  aa  very  desdv  related  in  chemical 
cOMtkMloo.  LihacaoutcboucgntMpenihainablBtocombiDewitk 
ai^^\^ud  this  vulcanind  pradurt  has  found  aoaie  commercial 

^famtfbAm  ^  GaOa  Ardb.— Among  tha  aaiRnC  potrata  tahea 
«tt  for  tha  niBiMiBcmn  of  gutta  pnoH  w«a  thosa  of  Charles 
Hancoefc.  the  tot  of  «Mch  la  dated  ilu- 

Bdan  bcug  used  for  *—*■*-'  purpBsaa  tha  taw  nitta  percha  fa 
dtaneg  by  nsacWnery  wMn  ia  tm  plastic  airtfc  nacboppcdor 


forced  through  a  swvc  or  strainer  of  fine  wStc  ganae  M . 
It  b  then  kiwaded  or  "  mastkated  "  bv  nachinmr  to  ranmai  the 
enclosed  water,  and  fa  finally  tranrferred  whibt  still  hot  and 
to  the  ntliiw-machine,  from  which  it  emerges  in  sheets  of  di 
thtdcnesa.  Sometlmea  chemical  treatment  of  the  crude  gwtM 
fa  rewirted  to  for  the  purpoae  of  removing  the  resinoo*  caaM 
by  tite  action  of  aOuhne  Kilutiona  or  of  liiht  petTofaum. 

SabrlttKfaj  fcr  CmM  Pmka.—Ft»  some  piupoaes  oatocal  ud 
artificial  substitutes  for  gutta  petcha  have  been  employed.  Tie 
aimilar  prodncu  famished  by  other  planta  than  those  winch  yitU 
gutta  pNChaaaaaaaoartha  more  important  of  Aenatssal  aabatiiBtc*, 
of  wbicb  the  material  fcaowa  as  "  balata  "  or  "  Suriovm  gatta 
percha."  fa  the  most  valuable.  This  it  derived  from  a  tree,  if  naus^ 
Mala  (bullet  tree),  belonging  to  the  nme  natural  order  aa  g«rtu 
percha  trees,  via.  Eapotaceae.  It  b  a  large  tree,  gmriu  to  a  heigK 
of  So  to  100  ft.  or  mora,  wUeh  occara  in  the  West  IndEea.  in  Soak 
America,  and  b  espcdally  abundant  in  Dutch  and  British  Gniaea. 
The  latcs  which  fumiihea  balata  is  lecreted  in  the  cortex  between  ike 
bark  and  wood  of  the  tree.  As  the  latex  Bow*  freely  the  tree*  sie 
tapped  by  making  indslons  in  the  same  fashion  a*  In  fodia-roUw 
traos,  and  the  balata  fa  obtained  by  evaporating  the  milky  toid. 
Crude  balata  varica  in  compoMlion.  It  usually  contain*  nanrty  eqsal 
proportions  of  resin  aiul  true  gutta.  The  fatter  appear*  to  ht 
identical  with  the  chief  constituent  of  gutta  percha.  The  proiMttics 
of  bafatn  cotjespond  with  iia  eompoaitloa,  and  it  BBy  tharewra  he 
classed  an  loMorfMltspinlm.  Balata  ietcfceB  fran  in.  6d.  w 
as.  8d.  per  ft. 

Among  the  inferior  substitutes  for  gutta  percha  may  be  tnentioasd 
the  evaporated'  talice*  derived  from  Btd-notpefmum  FarkH  Ji% 


butter  tree  of  West  Africa  or  karite  of  the  Sudan),  CalmpU  (ifamH 
(Msdar  tree  of  India),  and  Oysra  carMaJn  of  Ualaya  and  Binia. 
which  furnishes  the  material  known  as  "  Pontfanac."  All  thme 
contain  a  small  amount  of  gutta-like  material  aisocfated  with  large 
guantities  of  rerinous  and  other  constituents.  They  fetch  only  a 
few  pence  per  lb,  and  are  ntillnd  for  waterproofing  purpose*. 

Varioua  artificial  substitntea  for  gutU  percha  have  brai  invenicd 
chiefly  for  use  as  ■'^t'fT'*g  materiala.  These  often  cooaiet  ^ 
mixtures  of  Utumen  with  linwed  and  other  uls,  rerins,  &&,  in  aooK 
cases  incoroorated  with  Inferior  grades  of  gutta  percha. 

For  further  information  respecting  gutta  percha,  and  for  fisnrcs 
the  tree*,  the  following  work*  may  be  conaulted:  JimS^  I« 
i^nki  a  Maairtew  «  i  galla  (Paris,  ChaUamel.  1903):  Olmcfa. 
"  Canter  Lectures  on  Gutu  Percha,"  JoMnal «/  its  SicUty  »J  ArU. 
1S98.  (W.  IL  D.) 

QUmR  (O.  Vt.  inakrt,  mod.  foiiMre,  bon  hat.  fMa, 
drop),  in  aiddtecture,  n  horiaontal  channel  or  tioo^  amUiviA 
to  cany  twaj  the  water  from  a  flat  ot  itoping  toof  toils  diKkaiy 
down  n  nrtkal  ptpe  or  thttiu^  a  spout  or  gngoyle;  bmr 
specifiealb',  bat  kKMcly,  the  similar  channel  at  the  aide  of  ft 
street,  below  the  pavedMot.  In  Greek  aad  Komaii4caspl»  the 
cymatfom  of  the  eomlce  was  the  gutur,  and  the  water  was 
diichaiged  thmi|Ji  tha  novtha  of  liDna,  whoae  heaih  woe 
carved  OB  the  mme.  Soawrtnwi  the  cyiaathim  waa  not  CMifed 
along  the  flanks  of  a  tctnple,  h  which -caw  tha  nin  idl*M  tht 
lower  ed«e  of  the  RMrftfles.  In  medieval  work  the  gaacrnMcd 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  partly  on  oorbel  tablea,  and  the 
water  was  dbcfaarged  through  gargoylea.  SometiUes,  Lawaiu, 
a  parapet  or  (nenxd  balustrade  was  carried  oa  the  cerbd  taUe 
endos^  the  gutter.  In  htiilAnp  of  a  mie  ordinair  da»  the 
parapet  fa  only  a  CMtlmiathm  ot  the  wall  below,  and  the  gutter 
fa  set  back  and  cartied  in  a  trough  rcMlng  on  the  bwcr  end  of  the 
roof  timbcn.  The  safest  course  fa  to  have  an  cavca  gottcr 
wtnch  projects  more  or  leas  In  hont  of  the  wall  and  fa  aaanad  to 
and  carried  by  the  raftera  of  the  nof.  In  KctulMace  aftU- 
tecture  generally  the  pierced  balustrade  of  the  (Sothic  and  tiaairi- 
tion  work  was  rei^aoed  by  a  bahistrade  with  vertical  bahnters. 
In  France  a  compromise  waa  effected,  wheiclqr  Instead  of  the 
horiaontal  c^lfng  of  the  ordinary  balustrade  a  ridiiy  carved 
crAtisg  waa  employed,  of  whkA  the  earilcst  eiample  b  ia 
the  fittt  eotttt  m  die  Lotmc  by  Pierte  Lescot.  TUs  existt 
throughout  the  French  Renafasance,  and  it  fa  one  of  its  cWd 
diaractetfatic  features. 

flUTUKHr;  K&Rlr  FBRDIIIiUTD  (tSit-1878),  Cetman  novtttA 
and  dtan^rt.  was  horn,  on  the  17th  of  Narch  1811  at  BcrBn, 
where  hfa  father  held  a  deifcsfatp  hi  the  war  office.  After  leavmg 
vhotS  be  studied  theology  and  phDosophy  at  the  nnivetshy  of 
his  native  town,  and  while  still  a  student,  began  hfa  Uteraiy 
career  by  the  publication  in  1831  of  a  petiodkli  entitled  Fwwm 
dtrJftmattiknliir.  TUsbmq^UmtetheMticaal W«K|m« 
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M«iHd,  lAslmritfld  Un  to  StWtsart  to  miula  tbe  oditonto 
«l  tko  MnriiifWiUf.  At  tbe  um»  time  be  coiUiaaei)  Us  uni- 
Tenily  studies  4t  Jeu,  Heidelberg  xad  Munich.'  In  iSja  he 
publisned  uonynwiuly  at  Hamburg  Brieft  times  Nan  en  m 
•ine  tUtnin,  aad  in  i9u  Appeared  at  Stuttgart  Uaka-Gimt, 
Caukid^  ciMf  Gatta,  a  faattfllc  ud  satirical  lonuuKc.  bi 
183s  be  weit  to  Fnalifoit,  where  be  louoded  the  Daitsdu 
Reinit.  la  the  same  year  appeared  Watty,  it*  ZveiJUriit,  from 
the  publication  of  which  iniy  be  Mid  to  date  tbe  school  o(  writers 
who,  from  their  opposition  to  the  literary,  sodat  and  religious 
tradilioBB  of  romanticism,  received  the  Oame  of  "  Young 
Germany."  The  work  was  directed  specially  against  the 
histhution'of  manisft  and  the  bclkf  in  levelatio*;  and  what- 
«ver  interest  it  might  have  attracted  from  its  own  noriu  was 
•ahanccd  by  the  action  of  the  German  federal  diet,  which 
omdenuied  GuUkow  to  three  nootbs'  impriionmeat,  decreed 
tibe  suppression  of  all  he  had  written  or  might  yet  mite,  and 
[Hitldbjtett  him  from  exercising  tbe  functions  of  editor  within 
the  German  confederation.  Curing  his  term  of  imprisonraent 
at  Mannlteim,  Gntskow  em|rfoyed  himself  in  the  ownpositinii 
•f  his  treatise  Zttr  J'hUttapiU  der  Ctstkkkta  (iSst).  Ob 
•btaioing  his  freedom  he  returned  to  Fntdtfort,  vhcoce  be 
went  in  1837  to  Hamburg.  Here  he  inaugniated  a  new  epoch 
of  his  literary  activity  by  bringing  out  bis  tragedy  Rickard 
Savage  (1839),  Which  iminediatdy  made  the  round  o£  all  tbe 
German  theatres.  Of  bis  numerous  ether  plays  the  majority 
are  now  neglected;  but  a  few  have  obtained  an  established 
place  in  Uie  repertofy  of  the  German  theatre— especially  the 
comedies Zopfund Stk»ertUS4A).Das  UrkHi in TvtUS«U&Mi), 
Or  KouifdeiaiiaiU  (1849)  and  tbe  blank  vciae  tragedy,  Uriel 
AtQtta  (1S47}.  In  TS47  Gotdcow  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
succeeded  Tiedc  as  literary  adviaef  to  ihc  cOuit  theatre.  Ucanr 
w^tile  he  had  not  neglected  the  noveL  Seraphim  (i8j8)  was 
followed  by  Biaaeiota  tmd  eeiiw  Sdkiu,  a  satire  on  the  oducational 
t^riea  of  the  time.  Between  t8$o  and  1851  appeared  Die 
KiUer  vms  Gsute,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  stanin^point 
for  tbe  modem  German  aodal  novel.  Dtr  Zaubertr  xm  Rem  is 
>  powerful  study  Roman  Catholic  life  in-aoiitliem  Gemaay. 
The  success  of  Die  XitUr  mm  GeitU  suggeStad  to  Cotskcw  tbe 
cauhlishment  of  a  Jownal  on  tbe  model  tt  DidtenV  UmaduU 
WeHt,  entitled  UnterluUtimpH  am  JOtalitken  Herd,  which  fint 
appeared  in  1853  and  wascoatinned  till  1863.  In  1864  he  had  an 
epileptic  fit,  and  his  productions  show  beftccfofth  decided  tnuxs 
of  failing  powers.  To  this  petiod  bdoas  tbe  bsMikal  aovda 
Hduntdmamtau  (1868)  and  AAk  EUredl  (187*).  LAenMlder 
fE87e-i87>),  consisting  of  autotuograpUc  dtetdies,  and  Die 
Stkme  Peslalmis  (187a),  the  plot  of  which  is  fovnded  on  the 
■tory  of  Kaspar  HauMr,  Oa  acoount  of  a  rMunt  of  hb  nervous 
mahidy,  Gatritow  In  1B75  »^  ■>  Jotmey  to  Italy,  nnd  00  his 
Mum  took  up  Us  iceidonco  ia  the  couoliy  near  Hcsddbeig, 
whence  he  removed  to  fVankfort-on-Uain,  dying  then  on  ibc 
f  6th  of  December  rSjS.  With  tbeexc^ion  of  one  •*  two  of  his 
eoBiedies,  Ontikow'a  writings  have  falica  into  neglect.  Bui  be 
OMtted  a  pnrerf  111  Inflonwc  OB  tbe  opinlasM  <rf  modam  GMmany ; 
and  bk  worits  wUt  alwiqrs  bo  of  Mmat  as  tbe  minor  in  whMi 
the  intdlflctual  and  social  struggle*  of  bis  tiaK  are  best  reflected. 

An  edition  of  GutikoWt  eoHectcd  works  appeared  at  Jena  {i8lS~ 
1876,  new  «d.,  1879).  E.  Wolff  ho*  pubKtatd  critical  edhiou  of 
Gutakow's  Mtitterdreeu*  (1S91)  and  WeUy  die  Zmifinim  (ifM). 
His  more  importaQt  novdc  have  been  fncquemly  rcprirUcd.  ror 
Cutikow's  life  see  hi*  various  autobiogmphicaj  wriiinas  »uch  as 

Lebtn  {l$7b),  Sc. 

Foran  estimate  of  hit  Kfcand  worfcsee  J.  Pto^m,  Das  jMnte  Dtiisck- 
ted  (iS«>)i  also  H.  H.  Houben.  Sltdien  Obtr  die  Drame»  CiUihamt 
<l898)  and  CmUke»-FiMde  (1901). 

OOTZUFF.   KARL   FBIEDRICH   AUQUtT  (1803-1S5O. 

German  mis^nary  to  China,  was  bom  at  Pyritx  In  Pomerania 
on  the  8lh  of  July  1803.  When  still  apprenticed  to  a  saddler 
in  Stettin,  he  nuide  known  his  missionary  iodinaiions  to  the 
king  (rf  Rmssia,  throogh  whom  be  west  to  the  PIdagoginm  at 
HaUe,  and  afterwards  to  the  mission  institute  of  JInike  in  Berlin, 
la  iM,  under  tbe  auspices  «t  tbe  Netheriands  Uisuonoiy 
•sdttj,  be  went  to  Java,  whm  ba  was  able  to  Ima  CbiiMM. 
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LaviM  tfaa  MKk4r  in  alsS.  be  mat  to  Sinwdrtb  and  la  AbBbm 
of  the  lane  year  Rotoiwd  to  BangbA,  n^m  be  tmialated  tbe 

Bible  into  Siamese,  In  1819  he  married  an  English  lady,  who 
aided  him  in  tbe  preparaiioo  of  a  dictionaxy  ol  Cochin  Chinese, 
hut  she  died  in  August  1891  before  iu  completion.  Sbort^ 
after  ba  death  be  sailed  to  Macao  in  China,  where,  and  suhtf 
quently  at  Hng  Kong,  be  wwked  at  a  tfansUUon  of  tbe  Bible 
into  Chinese,  publisbed  a  Chinese  monthly  magarine,  and  wrote 
in  Chinese  various  hooka  on  subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  In 
1834.  be  published  at  London  a  Jaamat «/  Tkree  Veyatts  atov 
tit  CoaH  of  China  im  iSja  Md  iSj).  He  was  afqwintcd 
in  1835  Joint  Chinese  secMtaiy  to  the  English  commission,  and 
during  the  opium  war  of  18^41  and  tbe  negotiations  connected 
with  the  peace  that  follewtd  be  rendmd  valuable  service  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people.  The  Chinese  author- 
ities refusing  to  perinH  lore^ners  to  penetrate  into  the  Inlerioc, 
GQtzlaff  In  1S44  founded  an  institute  for  training  native  mis- 
sionaries, which  was  so  successful  that  during  tbe  first  four  years 
as  many  as  fony-eight  Chinese  were  sent  out  from  it  to  work 
among  their  fcUow<countrymen.  He  died  at  Hong  Kong  on 
the  gtn  of  August  i8$i. 

CQtilafI  alio  wrote  A  SieUk  of  Ckiiuu  History,  Ancienl  and 
Modern  (London,  1834),  andji  similar  work  published  In  German  at 
Stuttgart  in  1847:  Chma  Optntd  (183SI;  and  the  Life  of  Tcow- 
Kioeni  (iSsi;  Gcrnun  edition  publiihed  at  Lcipig  in  1853).  A 
complete  coUcction  of  hi>  Chinese  writing*  Uconiaincd  in  the  library 
at  Munich. 

QUY  OF  WARWICK.  En^ish  hero  of  romance.  Guy,  aon  ol 
Siward  or  Seguard  of  Wallingford,  by  his  prowess  in  foreign 
wars  wins  in  marriage  Ffiice  (the  Phyllis  of  the  wcU-knowa 
ballad),  daughter  and  hdress  of  Roalt,  carl  of  Warwick.  Soon 
aflcr  bis  muriage  he  is  seized  with  remorse  for  the  violence  of 
his  past  life,  and,  by  way  of  penance,  leaves  his  wife  and  fortune 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  After  years  of  absence 
he  returns  in  lime  to  deliver  Wincbe&icr  for  King  jElhektaa 
from  the  invading  northern  kings,  Anclaph  (Anlaf  or  OlaO  and 
GonctafA,  by  slaying  in  single  fight  their  champion  the  giant 
Colbrand.  Local  tradition  fixes  the  duel  at  Hyde  Mead  near 
Winchester.  Making  his  way  to  Warwick  he  becomes  one  of  hb 
wife^  bedesmen,  and  presently  retires  to  a  bcraiiUge  in  Ardea, 
only  revealing  hb  identity  at  the  approach  of  death.  Tbe 
versions  of  the  Middle  English  romance  of  Gny  which  «-e  possess 
arc  adaptations  from  the  French,  and  are  c»t  In  the  form  of  a 
reman  d'aeeiHuro,  opening  with  a  long  recital  of  Guy's  Wkn  ill 
Lomfoanty,  Germany  and  Constanttaof4e,  aad  embeliislMd  with 
fi^ts  with  dragMis  and  snrprlring  fetis  of  arms.  Tbe  kernel 
of  the  tradition  evidently  lies  in  the  fight  with  Colbrand,  which 
represents,  or  at  least  is  symbolic'  of  an  historical  fact.  The 
religious  side  of  the  legend  finds  paralMs  in  tbe  tioiics  of  St 
Eustachins  and  St  Alcmns,*  and  makes  It  pittbalde  that  the 
Guy-legmd,  as  we  have  it,  has  passed  through  monastic  hands. 
Tradition  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  putting  Guy's  adventures 
under  ^heh^an.  The  Anlaf  of  the  story  is  prtduiUy  Olaf 
TTyggvason,  who,  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  harried  the  southern 
counties  of  Englutd  in  903  and  pitched  his  winter  quarters  in 
Souihamptoo.  Winchester  was  saved,  however,  not  by  the 
valour  of  an  English  champion,  but  fay  the  payment  of  noney. 
This  Olaf  was  not  unaatutalbr  confused  whh  AaM  Cnaran  or 
Hsvetok  (q.v.). 

The  name  Guy  (perhaps  a  Norman  form  of  A.S.  M>~wBr) 
may  be  falHy  connected  with  the  family  ef  Wigod,  lord  of 
WsUingford  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  Filicia,  who 
belongs  to  the  i  ith  century  and  was  perhaps  the  Norman  poet's 
patroness,  occurs  in  the  pedigree  of  tbe  Ardcns,  descended  from 
Thurkill  ol  Warwick  and  his  son  Siward.  Guy's  Clifle,  near 
Warwick,  where  in  tbe  i4ih  century  Richard  de  Bcaucbamp,  earl 
of  Warwick, erected  a  chantiy,  with  a  statue  of  tlie  hero,  docs  iwt 
correspond  with  the  site  of  the  hermitage  as  described  in  the 

I  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Ukt  with  Coftrand 
symboliicf  the  victory  of  Brunanburh.  Aaeuph  and  Conclaiifc 
wouM  then  represent  the  cousins  Anlaf  Sihtrlcton  and  Anui 
Codlrcyson  (sec  Havelok). 

■  See  the  Erwlish  legends  in  C.  Hontnann,  AUett^ht  Letewdtm. 
Mmk  Folge  (Hdttmnn,  1881). 
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gutu  perdia  of  vuh«ui  gnda  oT  tpaSli 
products  «M  under  the  nunc  of  fotla  i 
referred  to  below  under  the  head  of  sv 
Sntta  percbs  cannot  theceloie  be  eo. 
value  of  the  imports.   lo  the  ten  i 
qualities  of  gutta  peicha  fetched  froi- 
Gutta  percha,  Iwwever,  is  used  for 
and  there  is  no  free  market,  the  ps 
of  anangement  between  the  chief  [>r-< 

the  rorm  of  blocks  or  cakes  of  a  <l-i 
cxhlbttina  a  reddish  tinfe.  aod  j«t  vf- 
nail.    It  la  subject  to  considemile  <" 
such  as  coco-Du  t  oil,  bdnf  added  by  i : 
ance.  The  lolid,  which  u  fibrous  ii' 
not  brittle  at  ordinary  teniperatun . 
in  hot  water ori(  cNherwiae  raised  t<i  - 
in  (he  case  of  gutta  of  the  &rst  qu.- 
bcina  dependent  on  the  quality 
condition  it  can  be  drawn  out  int  * 
coolini;  aitain  the  gutta  Rsumn  i'  • 
In  this  mpcn  Kutta  pcrchs  diffu  - 
which  docs  not  become  plastic 
This  property  of  softening  on  ' 
^in,  without  change  in  its  ori' 
to  be  worked  into  various  fi" 
ropes.  The  nieelfic  gia*itr  ■ 
o^aadi.  Gutta paehau- 
some  remove  iohimus  cdok- 
turpentinct  coal-tar  oil,  carl 
petroleum  when  hot.  Gii' 
Boluiions  or  by  dilute  aci'' 
warm,  and  nitric  add  effr. 

When  exposed  to  air  an 
oayeen  bcini  absorbed, 

Cktmiral  Compotillm- 
substance  but  a  miature  ' 
of  these  constituents  in 
properties  of  gutla  per  ' 
purpoirs  it  should  have.i 
aiHl  a  low  inductive  r.: 
Influenced  by  the  rain 

The  pHncipat  connti 
a  hj-drocarbon  of  th' 
isomeric  with  the  hyil 
turpcnt  tne.  Accomi ' 
oonsiitucnta— oSian ' 
■epamtcd  from  the 
not  disaolml  by  e* 
Ksioous  Goutitue- 
exhibits  In  an  en 
peicha,  and  tlte  > 
oetermined  by  at  "** 
U^ier  the  prop 

Thefonosnnia'  ^ 
d  the  genua  P- 
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a>  ucM  »  s  hoarder  to  various  convent  schools.  Here  she 
«f>i  .'i-'^ipi  ul  religious  experiences  common  to  neurotic 
.«4  •wtt\<t;  these  were  turned  in  a  d^nitely  mystical 
-iw  1^  :he  duchesse  dc  Biihune,  daughter  of  the  disgraced 
.  -j-ta—i.  :^i)act,  who  spent  some  years  at  Montargis  after  hiT 
.  .  cr-;;-iL  In  1M4  Jeanne  Marie  was  married  to  a  rich  invalid 
i  m  xinse  of  Cuyon,  many  ycdrs  her  senior  Twelve  years 
aer  M  <jie>l.  leaving  his  widow  with  thrue  small  children  and 
;  ja&iiteFable  fortune.  All  through  hur  unhappy  married  life 
,  M  aivaiical  attraction  had  grown  steadily  in  violence;  it 
u^jL-hcd  itsdf  to  a  certain  Father  Laconibe,  a  Bamabite 
-yiiLJt  of  weak  character  and  unstable  intellect.  In  1681  she 
•at  let  family  and  joined  htm;  for  five  years  (he  two  rambled 
4UUIIC  together  in  Savoy  and  the  south-cast  of  France,  spreading 
-aeir  mvslical  ideas.  At  last  they  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
autnunties:  in  16S6  Lacombe  was  recalled  to  Paris,  put  under 
>ur%eilbnce,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Bustille  in  the  autumn  of 
:otf7.  He  was  presently  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Lourdes, 
where  he  developed  softening  of  the  brain  and  died  in  1715. 
Meanwhile  -Madame  Guyon  had  been  arrested  in  January  list, 
and  been  shut  up  in  a  convent  as  a  suspected  heretic.  Thence 
she  was  delivered  in  the  following  year  by  her  old  friend,  the 
dtKhessc  dc  Bethune,  who  had  returned  from  exile  to  become  a 
power  in  the  devout  court-circle  presided  over  by  Madante  de 
MaintcnoiL  Before  long  Madame  Guyon  herself  was  Introduced 
into  ifab  pious  asscmbtoge.  Its  membcts  were  far  from  critical; 
thqr  were  intensely  inumted  In  religion;  and  even  hfadame 
Cnyon^  bitterest  critics  bear  witrwss  10  her  charm  of  manner, 
tia  imposing  appearance,  and  the  force  and  eloquence  with 
which  she  explained  her  mystical  ideas.  So  much  was  Madame 
<k  Malntenon  impressed,  that  she  of  ten  invited  Madame  Guyon 
to  give  lectures  at  her  girls*  school  of  St  Cyr.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  ti  her  conquests  was  Fvnrion,  now  a  rising  young 
director  of  consciences,  much  in  favour  with  aristocratic  ladies. 
Dis&aiished  with  the  formalism  of  a\-crage  Catholic  piety,  he 
was  already  thinking  out  a  mystical  theory  of  his  own;  and 
between  1M9  and  1693  they  coircsponded  regularly.  But  as 
aoon  as  ugly  rcporis  about  Lacombe  began  lo  q»cnd,  he  brt^e 
off  all  connexion  with  her.  Meanwhile  the  reports  had  rcachd 
the  prudent  earaoi  Madame  de  Maintenon.  In  May  i6qj  she 
asked  illadame  Guyon  to  go  no  more  to  St  Cyr.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  hei:  orthodoxy,  Madame  Guyon  appealed  to  Bossuct. 
who  decided  that  her  books  ooniaEned  "  much  that  was  intoler- 
able, alike  in  form  and  matter."  To  this  judgment  Madame 
Guyon  submitted,  promised  to  "  dogmatiEC  no  more,"  anl 
disappeared  into  the  country  (1693).  In  the  neat  year  she  again 
petitioned  for  an  inquiry,  ami  was  eventually  sent,  half  as  a 
prisoiter,  half  as  a  penitent,  to  Bossuet^  cathedral  town  of 
Mcaux.  Here  she  spent  the  first  half  of  1605 ;  but  in  the  summer 
she  escaped  without  his  leave,  bearing  with  her  a  ceriiAcaie  of 
orthodoxy  signed  by  him.  Bossuct  regarded  this  flight  as  a 
gross  act  of  disobedieiKc;  in  the  winter  Madame  Guyon  was 
arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  There  she  remained  till 
170J.  In  that  year  she  was  liberated,  on  condition  she  went  to 
live  on  her  son's  estate  near  Blois,  under  iheeye  of  a  stern  bishop. 
Here  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  charitable  and  pious 
cxercisi's;  she  died  on  the  Qih  of  June  1717.  During  these 
latter  yeats  her  retreat  at  Blois  became  a  regular  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  admirers,  foreign  quite  as  often  as  French. 
Indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  many  prophetesses  whose  fame  hm 
stood  highest  out  of  their  own  country.  French  critics  of  all 
schools  of  thought  have  generally  reckoned  her  an  hysterical 
dcgcnoraic;  in  England  and  Germany  she  has  as  often  rouKd 
CDihusiasiic  admiration. 

Authorities.-^ Vsr  Je  Madame  Guyon,  ttntt  far  tUt-mfm» 

(really  a  cnmpilation  nia'le  from  various  Irjemi'ntit)  (j  vols.,  Paris, 
1791).  ThiYcisatiie  in  tnjflifh  byT.C.L'phiim  (New  York,  1854); 
and  an  el.iborate  SEU<iy  by  L.  (Jut-riicr  (P.iru,  itfSi).    Fur  a  rrmark- 
ri.'i,iov  of  this  bilivf  wjrk  mv  llrum-tii'n:.  SButdlrt  Bludci 
i.    The  cumpk'ic  cdiiiiin  uf  M.iJ.imt-  Guyon's  »ork>. 
.tutobkifiranriy  and  live  vn1umc>  of  Itilers,  rum  to 
umes (I767-I7qn:  the  most  important  works arepublinlied 
Opiunan  ipirilMlt  (a  vol*.,  Paris,  1790).   Tftey  bavt 
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beta  wvcral  timn  tniuhted  i«to  Ewtliib.  Sec  ilia  the  Utciature 
of  the  article  on  Quietism;  tad  H.  Delacroix,  Etudti  mr  It 
mytHdim  (Pari*,  190S}.  (St  C.) 

G0YON.  RICHARD  DBUUFRB  (1803-1856),  British  ioldier, 
general  in  the  Hungarian  rsvolutiottaty  army  aad  Turkish  p^a, 
wa»  bom  at  Walcot,  near  Bath,  in  1803.  After  receiving  a 
military  education  in  England  and  in  Austria  be  entered  the 
Httngarian  hussars  in  1813,  in  which  he  served  until  alter  his 
autrriigt  with  n  daughter  of  Baion  Splcny,  1  general  officer  in 
the  Imperial  icrvke.  At  the  outbreak  t/L  the  Hungarian  Wat'in 
1848,  he  re-entered  active  service  as  an  ofl^cer  of  the  Hungarian 
Honv£ds,  and  he  won  great  distinction  in  the  action  of  Sukoio 
(Sepumber  79.  1848)  and  the  battle  of  Schwichat  (October 
30).  He  added  to  his  teputatioa  as  ■  lender  in  various  acllona 
in  the  winter  of  1848-1840,  ud  after  the  battle  til  Knpolna  was 
nude  a  genenl  officer.  He  served  in  important  and  sometimes 
independent  commands  to  the  end  of  the  war,  after  which  he 
escaped  to  Turkey.  In  iSsa  be  entered  the  service  of  the  sulun. 
He  was  made  a  psaha  and  lieutcnaat-general  without  being 
required  to  change  bis  faith,  and  lendeied  dtstinguisbed  aervke 
in  tbi  campaign  against  the  Ruasiana  in  Asia  Minor  (i8s4-S5)* 
Onerai  Cuyon  died  of  cholera  at  Scutari  on  the  sath  ^ 
October  iSsS. 

SecA.W.Kiiiglake,rAfPitM0f  uditefbfff  C^ralG^>wi  (1856). 

eVTOT.  ARUOU)  BBRBT  (1807-1884).  Swias-Amcrtcan 
geologist  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Boudcvillicrs,  near 
Neuch&lel,  SwiticrUnd,  on  the  18th  of  S^tembcr  1807.  He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Neuchfltct  and  in  Germany,  where 
be  began  a  lifeloog  friendship  with  Louis  Agassis.  He  was 
professor  of  history  and  physical  geography  at  the  shorlJivcd 
Neuchfttel  "  Academy  "  from  1839  to  1S4S,  when  be  removed, 
at  Agaasiz'sinstance,  to  the  United  Stales,  settling  in  Cambridge, 
Mauachusetts.  For  several  years  he  was  a  Iccturef  for  the 
Massadusctts  Sute  Board  of  Education,  and  he  was  pnfcaor 
•f  geology  and  physical  gtography  at  Princeton  from  1854  until 
his  death  there  on  the  8ih  of  February  1884.  He  ranked  high 
as  a  geologic  and  meteorologist.  Asearlyas  183S,  be  undertook, 
at  Agassiz's  suggcstioD,  the  study  <rf  glaciers,  and  was  the  first 
to  announce,  ift  a  paper  submitted  to  the  CMlogkol  Society  of 
France,  certain  important  observations  idattag  to  glacial  motiOA 
and  structure;  Among  other  things  he  noted  the  more  rapid 
flow  of  the  centre  than  of  the  sides,  and  the  more  rapid  flow  of 
the  top  tlian  of  the  bottom  of  leaders;  described  the  laminated 
or  "  ribboned  "  structure  of  the  ^adal  ke,  and  ascribed  the 
movement  of  gladeis  to  a.  gratteal  molecnlar  dls|dacenent 
rather  than  to  a  sliding  of  the  ice  mass  as  held  by  do  Saussure. 
He  subsequently  collected  important  data  concerning  erratic 
boulders.  His  cxtensiva  metcwolagical  observations  in  America 
led  to  the  establiduncM  of  the  United  States  Weather  Buicau. 
and  hb  MeU0rtl»gkal  ani  Pkysied  TabUi  (i8s>i  Kvised  cd, 
1S84)  were  long  standard.  His  graded  series  of  text-books  and 
wall- mops  were  important  aids  in  the  extension  and  populariia- 
tion  of  geological  study  in  America.  In  addition  to  text-books, 
his  prindpd  pubUcationa  were:  Bawtk  and  Mmn,  Lettna  m 
CompanliPt  Phytic^  Gavpafkf  iH  Us  JUtathm  i«  Hb  Haltry 
of  UaiikiHd  (tisjHlated  by  Professor  C.  C.  Fclton,  1849);  A 
iftmoir  »/  Lauis  Aiaui*  (1B83);  and  Creation,  or  tkt  BMk^ 
Cotmaggny  in  tkt  Lifla  of  Modem  Ssicnco  (1S84). 

See  James  D.Dua''B'' Memoir  "hi  the  Binnpkkot  UewuinoJ 
At  tialiomal  Atodtmy  of  SiiiHU,  voL  ii.  (Waahlsgtan,  1886}. 

flOTOT,  TVBS  (1843-  ),  French  politician  and  economist, 
was  bom  at  Dinan  on  the  6th  of  Scptemberi843.  Educated  at 
Reones,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  journalism,  coming  to 
Faris  in  1867.  He  was  for  a  short  period  «dltor>In-chief  of 
L'lndtftwdmU  dm  midi  of  Nlmes,  bat  Joined  the  staff  of  Le 
Roppd  on  fis  fbondatioii,  and  worked  subsequently  on  other 
ionmals.  He  took  an  active  port  in  mvmcipal  life,  and  waged  a 
keen  canqtaipt  against  the  prefoctore  of  police,  for  which  he 
suffered  six  montk'  impiiscmmenL  He  cnteied  the  chamber  of 
dtporie*  in  1885  as  fefmseniativc  trf  the  first  arrondissenwnt  of 
Paris  and  was  raftortmr  ghtircl  of  the  bndget  of  1S88.  He 
baoHH  Bdaistei  of  public  worics  odcr  the  pramienhip  of  P.  E. 


Tinidin  tSS«,  Ktainiog  hfs;  portfolio  in  the  cabinet  «f  C.  L.  4e 
Frcycinet  until  1891.  Although  of  strong  liberal  views,  he  knt 
his  seat  in  the  election  of  1893  owing  (o  bis  militant  attitude 
against  sodalism.  An  uncompromuing  free-trader,  he  published 
La  Comidie  froUeiiouMista  UWi  £ng.  trans.  Tie  Comody  of 
ProUeHon);  La  Scicnct  tctmntiqiu  (ist  ed.  iSSij  3rd  ed.  1907); 
La  ProatUutioM  (1883);  La  Tyranmtt  sodtiule  (1S93),  all  tiwce 
translated  into  English;  La  Confiils  dm  ImaU  el  Uht  seliilion 
(toojh  La  DSmoeralie  imtividKalitle  (1907). 

GUnra  DB  MORVBAU.  IAUI8  BRRRARD.  Baron  (1737- 
t8i6),  French  chcndst,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  January  i737>  » 
Dijon,  where  his  father  was  proftasoc  of  civil  Inw  at  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  boy  be  showed  temaikable  aptitude  for  practical 
mechanics,  but  on  leaving  school  he  studied  law  in  the  mUveiaity 
of  Dijon,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  became  advocate-general 
ia  the  partcoMnt  of  Dijon.  This  office  he  held  till  178a.  Devot- 
ing his  Ictsure  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  published  in  177a  bis 
DiptstioKS  atadtmigiKt,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  on 
pMo^oo,  ciyataUizaiiui,  &c,  and  two  ycais  later  he  establiilMd 
in  his  native  town  couiscs  of  lectures  on  materia  medica, 
mineralogy  and  chemistry.  An  essay  on  chemical  nemcnclatun , 
which  be  published  In  Ihc  Journalde  pkytiquo  for  Uay  17SS,  was 
ultimately  developed  with  the  aid  of  A.  L.  Lavoiaicr,  C.'l~ 
BertboUct  and  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  into  the  UlUiode  d'uKO  mtmm- 
cWwe  tkimiqMt,  published  in  1 787,  the  pn'ncipks  of  which  wcac 
speedily  adopted  by  chemists  throughout  Euiopc.  Constatuly  in 
coonnunication  with  the  leadeis  of  the  Lavoisicrian  school,  ke 
aoon  became  a  convert  to  the  aaii-pblogisttc  doctrinet  and  hit 
published  his leasona  in  the  first  volume  of  the  suction  "  Chymic, 
Phnrmacie  et  hfelallurgie "  of  the  ^ythpidie  mttkediqttt 
(1786),  the  chemical  articles  in  which  were  written  by  him,  n 
well  as  some  of  those  in  ihc  second  volume  <i793)-  In  1794  ^ 
was  appointed  to  snpcrmtend  the  construction  of  bslkxuis  for 
nilitaiy  piirpoBea,bafaig  known  as  the  author  of  some  oerooaadcal 
cqierioKMs  carried  out  at  Dijon  some  ten  years  prcvlou^. 
In  1791  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in 
the  following  year  of  the  National  Conveaiioa,  to  which  ho  wn 
reflected  in  1791.  but  be  retired  from  political  Ufe  la  17^,  In 
179B  he  acted  as  provisioaal  directs  of  the  PolytechiHG  Sdmol, 
in  the  foundaticmof  which  he  took  an  active  part,  andfmm  iSoo 
to  1814  he  held  the  appointment  of  master  of  the  mlnu  IriSji 
he  was  made  a  baron  of  theFlencb  Empire.  Hedledin  PjBi&ofi 
the  znd  of  Januaiy  181O. 

rii'-i'l.  s  In  ini;  a  (tlli^^rnt  contributor  lO  the, scientific  pcriiKlicaU 
of  tin-  'J.iv,  '.iiLiion  wruLc  Mcmoire  tur  I'fdiuol'on  publique  (176^): 
a  ■vKini-ii  p-'cm  cniitln!  Le  Ral  ienuodasle.  011  It  Jisiiile  trogur 
(!7'.0:  Disrnirj  piiHus  el  tlr-ff  * !  77!;- 1 T'*!-') :  Platdoytrs  iUr 
fliisKiirs  qucilwni  de  drmt  ll/B?;);  .inil  /'.:(.'.'  dc$  itioyetis  dt  disiti- 
feiUr  I'tiir  (iHoi),  dcKiribing  ihc  disiiik'Liing  powurs  of  chlOTinc, 
and  of  hy[|r<jchloric  acid  gas  whkh  he  had  iiiccc^ully  uicd  ^  Dijon 
in  I77V  Wilh  Hugucs  Marct  (I7«i-r7«5)  and  Jean  Fian^ois 
J>iif.»Eir|c  (fl  1794)  he  also  published  the  BUnttii  de  chymit  fMonque 
tt  pr^iuqiu-  (i77''-J777)- 

GUZMICS,  1ZID6r  ti;3^iSig),  Hunearian  thculogi.m,  wa^ 
bom  oo  the  7th  of  April  1786  at  Vinwo-CsaUd,  in  the  county  of 
Sopno.  At  Sopron  (OedeDbmg)  he  was  inslructcd  In  tbe  ait 
of  poetry  by  Paal  Horv&th.  In  October  1805- he  cntured  the 
Benedictine  order,  but  left  it  in  August  of  the  foUoming  year, 
only  again  to  assume  the  monastic  garb  on  the  10th  of  November 
1806.  At  Ibemonasteryof  Fannoi^efy  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  under  Farhaa  T6th  and  in  iSis  be  was  sent  to 
Pcsth  to  study  ihtologjr.  Her*  be  read  the  best  German  and 
Hungarian  authors,  and  took  part  In  the  editorship  of  the 
Nonatli  (National]  Plutork»t,  and  in  the  trenslalioii  of  Johaon 
Htlbncr'si>xl(«aL  OnobtalnlngthcdagKCofdoclorof divinity 
In  iSifi,  he  rrtumed  to  nna*nhcgy,  wbnre  he  dcvcMed  himself  to 
dogmatic  theology,  and  bUntute,  and  mtributed  largely  to 
Hungarian  periodicals.  The  most  impoMant  of  his  theological 
works  are:  A  kotk.  owyOfMtmtegskit'Ui .  Itilbeli  IcnUisa  (The 
DoctrinalToachii^of  the  Holy  Cat  faolic  Church), and  .4  jtcreni^- 
ydatek  waUdMi  etyetUUtSkrU  (On  Religious  Unity  among 
ChriaiaiB),  both  puUithed  at  Pesth  in  1832;  also  a  Latin 
treatise  enlitlad  Tkoehtfa  CkntKmn  fnndoMomlU  tt  tkeolopa 
doi^mOu  (4  vnts..  QjNtr,  ibft-iSse).  -His  trandatioi  fl 
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i*'-  V..;i_;  f:-ruag  raciories  ai  Agar.  Nalkhcra,  Shajapur  and 
— 1  cotuin-mill  at  Ujjjin.    The  cotton  indiutry 
ij.  -i  v-j;  *5  pcuibilitif  ^  of  considerabli:  development,  there  twing 
f ;  300  ^nuns  cniMgcd  in  it  at  ihe  time  of  ihe  censui  o[  1901. 

T»  pi?pulalion  h  comjxiscd  of  many  elements,  among  which 
5:x=.T_iM  end  Rajputs  are  specially  numerous.  The  prevailing 
rn-fcc  is  Hinduism,  84%  of  the  people  being  Hindus  and  only 
I'j  Mihommcdans.    The  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  one 

sterling;  and  large  reserves  have  been  accumulated, 
;>..■=  which  two  millions  w-ere  lent  to  the  government  of  India 
i  ■^r.  and  later  on  another  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
'J  »i;;or-.ABia  and  Indore-Nccmuch  railways.  The  railways 
I'-iTftaKen  by  the  state  are:  (i)  from  Bins  on  the  Indian 
M:ilini  to  Goona;  (1)  au  extension  of  this  line  to  Baran, 
ipvitd  in  i$oq:  (j)  from  Bhc^l  to  Ujjain;  (4)  two  light 
ri.:«ays.  from  Cwalior  to  Sipri  and  GwaJior  to  Bhind,  which 
wert  (<{Kned  by  Ihc  viceroy  in  November  1890.  On  the  same 
oc:a$Mn  the  viceroy  opened  ibc  Victoria  College,  founded  to 
commemonte  ihe  Diamond  Jubilee;  and  tbc  Memorial  Hospital, 
b,iiti  in  memory  of  the  maharaju's  father.  British  currency 
his  betn  introduced  instead  of  Chandori  rupees,  which  were 
much  dipreciated.  The  state  maintains  three  ivgimenit  of 
l:r.pcrjl  Srr%-ice  cai-alry,  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  a 
iras^W!  corps. 

/f;V.'..-rr.— The  SIndhia  family,  the  rulers  of  the  Gwalior  State, 
bcicn!;  to  the  Mahratla  nation  and  originally  came  from  the 
ncichbourhood  of  I'oona.  Their  first  appearance  in  Central 
India  nas  early  in  the  tSth  century  in  the  person  of  Ranoji 
id  ir45*.  a  scion  of  an  impoverished  branch  erf  the  family,  who 
U-cin  his  caiver  as  the  pc&hwa's  slimier^orricr  and  n&e  by  his 
n  .itury  abilliii's  to  be  commander  of  his  bodyguard.  In  1716, 
toseiher  with  Mjlhar  Rao  llolkar,  the  founder  of  the  house-  u( 
InJore.  he  was  aulhoriacd  by  the  pcsbwa  to  collea  tribute 

in  the  Malwa  districts.  Heesuibltshcd  hisheadquanen 
at  I'jjain.  which  ibus  became  the  first  capital  of  Sindhia's 
dominions. 

Ranoji's  son  and  successor,  Jayapa  Sindliia,  was  killed  at 
Na);jur  in  1 750,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Jankuji 
Sindhi.i.  But  ibe  real  founder  of  the  state  of  Gwalior  was 
Mah.idji  Sindhia,  a  nalnnl  son  of  Ranoji,  who,  after  narrowly 
etcapinf:  with  his  life  from  the  terrible  daughter  of  Panipat  in 
(when  Jankoji  was  killed),  obtained  with  some  difficulty 
fmm  (he  peshwa  a  re-grant  of  hts  father's  possessions  in  Central 
India  {i;6o).  During  the  Uruggle  whkh  followed  the  death 
of  Madhu  Rao  Pcshwa  in  1771  Mahadji  seised  every  occasioB 
(or  extcniling  his  power  and  posscs.'iioni.  In  1775,  however, 
when  Kaghuba  Pc^hu-a  ihrvw  himsi'li  on  the  protection  of  the 
Htiiiih,  the  rc\xrscs  which  Mahndji  encountered  at  their  bands— 
Uwalior  being  taken  by  Major  ]\>pham  in  1780— opened  fab 
evTS  to  thiHr  power.  By  the  treaty  of  Salbai  (178})  it  was 
agrvetl  that  Mahadji  should  withdraw  to  Ujjain,  and  the  British 
retire  Mirth  of  ihc  Jumna.  Mahadji,  who  undertook  to  open 
iii.1!»ti.itioii!i  with  the  other  belligerents,  was  recognised  as  an 
indi-|vn>ki)t  nikt,  and  a  British  resident  was  established  at  his 
(tturt.  Mahailji.  aided  by  the  British  policy  of  neutrality,  now 
M-t  t»  wttrk  to  esl.d)lish  his  supremacy  over  Hindustan  proper. 
Kr.diriiiK  the  suprrinriiy  of  European  methods  of  warfare,  he 
jv.iilcil  liimM'lf  ol  ibe  services  of  a  Savoyard  soldier  of  fortune. 
Hemili  %W  UoigM',  whose  genius  (or  military  organiution  and 
mmnund  in  the  fiehl  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  M.ihrait.i  |<awer.  Mahadji's  disciplined  troops  made  him 
inviiuililiv  III  t'^y  he  rc-esiablished  Shah  Alam  on  the  imperial 
Iho'ne  at  Pvlhi,  and  as  his  reward  obtained  lor  the  peshwa  the 
title  id  i.im  yl-mulldk  or  vicegetcnl  of  the  empire,  contenting 
hiniM'li  with  ihai  of  his  deputy.  In  1788  he  took  advantage  of 
the  ir<ipltic<  practised  by  Chulam  Kadir  on  Shah  Abm,  to 
iHiupv  IVlhi,  where  he  established  himself  as  the  protector  of 
ilie  agi'^t  emperor.  Though  nominally  a  deputy  «f  the  peshwa  he 
wjn  mtw  MiliT  of  a  vait  territory,  including  Ihe  greater  part  ol 
itra)  India  anil  llimliisian  pn^r,  while  his  lieulenanU 
lidiuie  from  the  chiefs  of  Rajpuiana.  There  can  be  no 
iIhI  hiliNdicd  with  opprdieMionDa  the  imwingpomrof 
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ite  BiilU;  btt  b»  wiidy  ivoiikd  aiqr  Mrious  coIHiioa  whh 
them. 

Malttd^  died  in  1794,  and  wu  succeeded  by  hfa  idopted  son, 
DauUt  Kilo  Sindhia,  >  gnndson  of  his  brother  Tukoji.  When, 
daring  the  period  of  utnst  that  f<rflowed  the  deaths  of  the 
pcAwa,  ICadhu  Rao  n.,  in  1795  andof  Tuko]{  Holkar  In  1797, 
the  UahnttS'  leadm  foogbt  over  the  question  of  supremacy, 
the  peshwB,  Baji  Rao  n.,  the  titular  head  of  the  Mahratta 
canfederatkni,  fled  from  his  cajMtal  and  placed  himself  under 
Brkbh  pnteOkm  by  the  treaty  of  Basarin  (December  31,  iSoi). 
Tkb  iotenMnitlM  ^  t'>'  British  gomnunent  was  ioented  by 
the  eontedcracy,  awl  It  brought  on  the  Mahmtta  War  of  iSoj. 
In  the  campaign  that  followed  a  combined  Mahnita  army,  in 
vhicb  Danlat  Rao's  troops  furnished  the  largest  contingent,  was 
defeated  bjr  General  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Assaye  and  Argaum 
ii  Central  Isdis;  and  Lord  Lake  nmt^  Daulnt  Rao's  European- 
trained  battidiwis  !n  Northern  India  at  Agra,  Ah'garh  and 
IaswuL  Daulat  Rao  was  then  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Saiji  Anjangaon  (December  30,  1S03),  which  stripped  him  of 
Ui  territories  between  the  Jumna,  and  Ganges,  the  district  of 
Breach  fai  Gt|}aiat  and  other  lands  In  the  south.  By  the  aaow 
tmljr  be  was  deprived  of  the  Ibrts  oi  Gwalior  and  Gohad;  but 
thcK  were  restwed  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1605,  when  the 
Qumbal  river  was  made  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
By  a  treaty  signed  at  Buriianpur  in  1803  Daulat  Rao  further 
agietd  to  —'"ftV  a  nbudlaiy  force,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
IE  venues  of  the  terrftmlei  ceded  under  the  treaty  of  Sarji 
Anjangaon.  When,  however,  in  1816  he  was  called  upon  to 
anist  in  the  suppression  pf  the  Plndaris,  though  by  the  treaty  of 
Gwalior  (1817)  he  promised  his  co-c^ieration,  his  conduct  was  so 
eqorracnl  that  in  i8t8  be  was  forced  to  sipi  a  fresh  treaty  by 
*Uch  be  ceded  AJraere  and  other  lands. 

Dnalnt  Rao  died  without  issue  in  1817, and  hnwidow,BaIzaBai 
(d.  1863),  adopted  Mulcut  Rao,  a  boy  of  eleven  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tant braitch  of  the  family,  who  succeeded  as  Jankoji  Rao  Stndhla. 
His  Tide  was  weak;  the  state  was  distracted  by  interminable 
pahce  intrigues  and  militaiy  mutinies,  and  affairs  went  from 
bad  to  WDtse  when,  in  1843,  Jankoji  Rao,  who  left  no  beir, 
WIS  socceeded  by  another  boy,  adopted  by  hb  widow,  Tara  Bal, 
oader  the  name  of  Jayaji  Rao  Sindhia.  Tlie  growth  of  turbulence 
and  Bdsmle  now  Induced  Lord  EUenborough  to  intetposc,  and 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  advanced  upon  Gwalior 
(December  1843).  The  HahratU  troops  were  defeated  simul- 
taneoaify  at  Haharajpur  and  Punniar  (December  19),  with  the 
icsalt  that  the  Gwalior  government  signed  a  treaty  ceding 
Icnitgn^  with  revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
(ingeiit  force  to  be  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  limiting  the 
future  strength  of  the  Gwalior  army,  while  a  council  of  regency 
was  appointed  during  the  minority  to  act  under  the  resident's 
advice.  In  1S57  the  Gwalior  contingent  joined  the  mutineers; 
but  the  maharaja  himself  remained  byal  to  the  British,  and  fled 
bom  Us  capital  until  the  place  was  retaken  and  his  authority 
restored  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Slrathnaim)  on  the  iQth  of 
Jane  1858..  He  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Ncemuch 
ind  Asnjhera,  but  Gwalior  fort  was  occupied  by  British  troops 
and  was  only  restored  to  his  son  in  18S6  by  Lord  Dnfferin. 
Jayaji  Rao,  who  died  in  1886,  did  much  for  the  development  of 
Us  state.  He  «as  created  a  G.C.SJ.  in  1861,  and  subsequently 
Ih«"w  a  counsellor  of  the  empress,  a  C.C.B.  and  CLE. 

His  aoa,  the  maharaja,  Madhava  Rao  Sindhia,  G.C.S.I.,  was 
bofB  1b  1877.  During  Ids  minority  the  state  was  administered 
fard^tTeaiaby  a  oouncHof  regency.  He  was  entrusted  with 
nding  powers  In  1894,  and  in  all  respects  continued  the  reforming 
poBcy  of  the  oonadl,  wUle  paying  penonol  attention  to  every 
doBxtiDeiit,  bring  a  keen  soldier,  an  energetic  administrator,  and 
ttJfy  aBw  to  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  his  position.  He 
waa-cretfed  ait  hooorary  aide-de-camp  to  the  king-emperor  and 
as  boaoraiy  colond  In  the  British  army.  He  went  to  Chiiut  as 
onferiy  officisr  lo  General  Gaselee  in  1901,  and  provided  the 
opeiKtlon  with  a  bosirilal  ship  at  his  own  expense,  whUe  his 
I^Mrfal  Secvioe  Itanqurt  Co^  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the 
Bc&U  amy  la  tht  Chltral  and  Urah  expeditions. 
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lite  Cm  or  Gwaliok  is  76  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Agra,  and  had  a 
ptqMilatlon  in  igoi  of  it9r433.  This  total  Includea  the  new  town 
of  Laahkar  or  "  the  Camp  "  which  Is  the  modem  capital  of  the 
state  and  old  Gwalior.  The  dd  town  has  a  threefold  interest! 
first  as  a  very  ancient  teat  of  Jain  worship;  secondly  for  iu 
exam[de  of  palace  architecture  of  the  best  Hindu  period  (1486- 
IS16);  and  thirdly  as  an  historic  fortress.  There  are  several 
remarkable  Hindu  temples  within  the  fort.  One,  known  as  the 
Sat  BaAM,  is  beautifully  adorned  with  bas-relieb.  It  was 
finished  in  aj>.  1093,  and,  though  much  dilapidated,  stUI  forms  a 
most  picturesque  fragment.  An  older  Jain  terai4e  baa  been  used 
asamosque.  Another  temple  in  the  foitress  of  Gwalior  is  called 
tht.^di-Uandirj  or  "  Oilman's  Temple."  This  buDdiag  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  but  afterwards  converted  to  the 
Worship  of  Siva.  Ibe  swat  striking  pan  of  the  Jain  remains  at 
Gwalior  fa  a  series  of  caves  or  rock-cut  sculptures,  excavated  ia 
the  rock  on  all  sides,  and  numbering  nearly  a  hun^«d,  great  and 
smalL  Most  of  them  are  mere  niches  to  contain  sUtnes,  though 
some  are  cells  that  may  have  been  originally  intended  for 
residences.  One  curious  fact  legarding  tbem  is  that,  according  to 
loKtiptkms,  they  were  aD  excavated  within  tbe  shut  period  id 
about  tUrty-thiee  years,  between  1441  and  1474.  Some  <d  the 
figures  are  of  colossal  size;  one,  for  instance,  b  37  fL  Ugh,  which 
is  taller  than  any  other  in  nottfaem  India. 

The  palace  buitt  hy  Man  5in^  (i486-t5i<>)  forms  tbe  most 
interesting  oanqile  of  eariy  Hindu  work  irf  ba  dan  in  India. 
Another  palace  <rf  even  greater  extent  was  added  to  this  to  1516; 
both  Jehangfr  and  Shah  Jahan  added  palaces  to  thaw  two— the 
whole  making  a  group  of  edifices  unequalled  for  pictureKpienem 
and  interest  by  anything  of  their  class  hi  Cemral  India.  Amui 
the  apartments  in  thepdace  was  the  celebrated  chamber,  named 
the  Baradari,  supported  on  13  colomns,  and  45  ft.  square,  with  a 
stone  roof,  forming  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  palace-halb  in  the 
world.  1 1  was,  besides,  singularly  interesting  from  the  expedients 
to  which  the  Hindu  architect  was  forced  to  resort  to  imitate  tbe 
vaults  of  the  Moslems.  Of  the  buildings,  however,  which  SO 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  Baber,  probably  little  now 
remains.  The  fort  of  Gwalior,  within  which  the  above  huildings 
aresituated,standsonanIsolatedcock.  The  face  Is  perpendicular 
and  where  the  rock  Is  naturally  less  precipitous  it  has  been 
scarped.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  la  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  greatest  breadth  goo  yds.  The  rock 
attains  Its  maximum  bright  of  343  ft.  at  the  northern  end.  A 
rampart,  accessible  by  a  steep  road,  and  farther  up  by  huge  steps 
cut  outof  the  rock,  surrounds  thefort.  The  citadel  stands  at  the 
north-eastern  a>mer  of  the  enclosure,  and  presents  a  veiy 
picturesque  appearance.  Tbe  old  town  of  Gwalior,  which  is  of 
considerable  size,  but  irregularly  built,  and  extremely  dirty,  lies 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  rock.  It  rontaios  the  tomb  of  Mahom- 
med  Ghaus,  erected  during  the  early  part  of  Akhar's  reign.  The 
fort  of  Gwalior  was  traditionally  built  by  one  Surya  Sen,  the  raia 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  In  tiQttGwaliorwas  captured  by 
Mahonuned  Ghori;  it  then  passed  into  the  bands  of  several 
chiefs  unto  In  1559  Akbar  gaiiMd  posscstioo  of  it,  and  made  it  a 
state  prison  for  captives  of  rank.  On  the  dlsmembermoit  of  tbe 
Delhi  empire,  Gwalior  was  seized  by  the  Jat  rana  of  Gohad. 
Subsequently  it  was  garrisoned  by  Sindhia,  from  whom  It  was 
wrested  in  1780  by  the  forces  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to 
whomftwasfinaUyicatOKdbytheBrit&hhi  1S86.  Tbemodem 
town  contains  the  palace  ei  the  chief,  a  cdlege,  a  high  scbod,  a 
girls'  school,  a  service  school  to  traia  dfidala,  a  law  acbool, 
hospitals  for  men  and  for  women,  a  museum.  Dapet-adlli,  and  a 
printing-press  issuing  a  state  gasette. 

CwAuoK  REsmENcv,  an  administrative  mit  In  the  Central 
India  agency,  comprises  Gwalior  state  and  deven  smaller  states 
and  estates.  Its  total  area  Is  17,815  sq.  m.,  and  Its  poptilatiota 
in  r90i  was  1,187,611.  Of  the  area,  17,010  sq.  ro.  belong  to 
Gwaltor  State,  and  the  agency  also  Includes  tbe  small  tUtei  of 
Raghugaib,  ghanhdhana,  Faron,  Garha,  Umri  and  Bhadaur^ 
with  the  Chbabn  ^fsiia  of  Tohk. 

fiWnOOBK  a  harakt  and  tourist  reant  of  Oo.  DouegaU 
Irdaad,  uor  ^  LondcndltRl  iLVaa^  ^ni&l  VVjeMEtaaaei 
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nflmp-  f*"^  Cttdy,  nianiiig  put  the  nlltgB  from  the 
Nscuof  Lou^ii,  sSonls  ulnon  and  uout  fiihi*^  The  fine 
Kinotuuliiif  sceneiy  cnlmiMttt  to  tlw  east  in  tbe  wild  mounuiii 
£idgaI(a466ft.)stUwii(^eDdof theloughs.  The pUceowM 
iu  popuiaiity  as  i  reaoit  to  Lord  Gaoi|e  RUl  (d.  1879),  who  alto 
Ubourod  foi  the  smelioradoo  of  the  coodiUoas  of  tiie  pcasantiy 
on  hit  eitate,  and  combated  the  Rundalc  system  of  minute 
npanilioo  of  prapeity.  In  1S89,  during  the  tvouUea  which 
uow  out  of  cvktiona,  Gweedon  waa  the  headquaiteii  of  the 
Itiili  ooBStabolaiy,  when  Diitikt  Inspector  Martin  was  openly 
fflurdeted  on  attet^bg  to  arrest  a  priest  on  his  way  to  Mau. 

OWILT,  JOSEPH  (17&4-1863),  English  architect  and  writer, 
waa  the  younger  son  of  George  Gwilt,  architect  surveyor  to  the 
county  ol  Sumy,  and  wa«  bom  at  Sosthwark  on  (he  tith  of 
January  1784.  He  waa  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  and  after  a 
abort  coune  of  instruction  in  his  father's  office  was  in  1801 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Acadenyr,  where  in  the  same 
year  he  gained  the  silver  medal  for  his  drawing  of  the  tower  and 
ateeple  of  St  Dunstan-in-lhe-East.  In  1811  he  published  a 
Trtatiu  om  the  E^itUibrUtm  0}  Archet,  and  in  181 5  he  was  elected 
F.S.A.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1816,  he  published  in  1818 
Notilia  archilaJonica  Haliana,  or  Concise  Notiui  of  the  Buildinit 
m4  Ardukcl$  0}  Xtcly.  In  1835  be  publbhed  an  edition  of  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Treatise  o*  Civil  ArcUtecture;  and  among 
bis  other  principal  contribution*  to  the  literature  of  his  piofession 
an  a  tiuulatios  of  \iit  Ardtiudun  of  Vitninus  [1626),  t.Trealite 
tnlba  XudtMatU  of  ArchiUdufe,  Praclical  and  TiuoreliaiHtSiC), 
and  his  valuable  Encycloptedia  of  ArckiUclnre  (1841),  which  was 
published  with  additions  by  Wyatt  Papwoith  in  1867.  In 
jccognition  of  Gwilt's  advocacy  of  the  importance  to  aicIutecU  of 
«  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he  was  in  1833  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Astroaomical  Society.  He  tot^  a  special  interest  in 
philtdogy  and  music,  and  was  the  author  of  JEiitfiMMtt  V  At 
Angio^ason  Tonguf  (i8ig),  and  of  the  article  "  Music  "  in  the 
Encydopaedia  auiropdUaua.  His  principal  works  as  a  practical 
architoct  were  Markree  Castle  sear  Sligo  in  Ireland,  and  St 
Thomaa's  duuch  at  Charlton  In  Kent.  3e  died  on  the  uth  of 
September 

QWnf,  KEU.  [EiXANoa]  (t<S5o~i6S7),  English  actress,  and 
mistress  of  Charles  II. >  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  February 
j6jc^i,  probably  in  an  ^y  oS  Orury  I,^n«r,  Londwu  altbou^ 
Hneford  also  claims  to  have  been  bn  birthplace.  Her  iatbn, 
Thomas  Gwyn,  appean  to  jiave  been  a  b»ken-down  soldier  of  a 
family  of  Welsh  on^.  Of  her  mother  little  is  known  save  that 
^he  lived  for  some  time  with  her  daughter,  and  that  in  tfi;^  she 
.was  drowned,  apparently  when  intoxicated,  in  a  pond  at  Oidsea. 
Mcll  Gwyn,  who  sold  oranges  in  the  pteclncts  of  Dnuy  Lane 
"jtkeatte,  paosed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  tlie  boards,  through  tlie 
ufluence  of  the  actor  Charles  Hart  and  of  Robert  Duncan  or 
Dungao,  an  officer  of  the  guards  who  bad  interest  with  the 
jnanagemest.  Het  first  recorded  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in 
iMs  U  Cydaria,  Montezuma's  daughter,  in  Dryden's  Indian 
Bmperor,  a  serious  part  ill-suited  to  her.  In  the  foUowing  year 
«he  was  Lady  Wealthy  in  the  Hon.  James  Howard's  comedy  The 
En^isk  Motuitur.  Pepys  was  delighted  with  the  playing  of 
"pretty,  witty  Nell,"but  when  hesawheraanorimelinDrydcn's 
Secret  Lave,  or  Ike  Maiden  Queen,  he  wrote  "  w  great  a  per- 
foimance  of  a  comical  part  was  never,  I  bdieve,  ta  the  worhl 
before  "  and,  "  so  done  by  NcU  htx  meny  part  as  cannot  be 
better  done  bi  nature  "  (Diary,  March  15,  1667).  Her  success 
brought  her  other  leading  r61et — Bcllario,  in  Beaumont  and 
fletcher'a  Philaster;  Flora,  In  Rbodes'a  flora's  Vagaria; 
Samlra,  ia  Sir  Robert  Homrd's  Stirprital;  and  she  remained 
A  meinber  of  the  Dnuy  Lane  company  until  1669,  playing  con- 
tmuously  save  for  a  brief  absence  in  the  summer  of  1667  when  sh* 
lived  at  Epsom  as  the  mistress  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards 
6th  earl  of  Dorset  (,q.t.).  Her  last  appearance  was  as  Almohide 
to  the  Almanzor  of  Hart,  in  Dryden's  The  Conquesl  of  Granada 
(1670),  the  production  of  which  had  been  poalpwicd  some 
moDths  for  her  retuni  to  tbe  stage  after  the  Ufth  of  her  first 
ton  by  t^e  king. 

Aa  u  actreas  NcD  Gwyn  was  bigdy  indebted  to  Diydon,  wlw 


•eema  to  faave  made  a  fecial  ttody  «f  ber  ai^r,-im^mB^ 

personality,  and  who  kept  ber  supplied  with  parts  whicb  saitel 
ber.  She  u called  ip  the  daliva^  of  the  risky  pmlngwi  itf 
qulogues  whieli  were  the  faabion,  and  tbe  poe(  -wiaie  fir  t« 
some  q»eciafly  daring  mmplw.  It  was,  bovevec,  ss  iki 
mistress  of  Charles  U,  tltat  i^a  endeared  herself  to  tbe  poUc 
Partly,  no  doubt,  her  popularity  waa  due  to  the  ditgost  Bvind 
by  bet  rival,  Louise  deiUraaalic^duchcas  of  Ponwoatbiaad  to 
tbe  fact  that,  wfaOe  the  FKadiNSian  WW  a  Catbolkw  she  «■  i 
Proteataat.  But  very  bug^ir  it  wn  tbe  malt  of  cxactty  thw 
pcnooal  qualities  that  ^^nled  to  the  moaarcb  binndf.  SW 
was  piquanle  rather  than  preUy,  short  of  stature^  and  bs  cbtf 
beauty  was  her  reddish-brown  bait.  StewaailUtcnt^aBdaid 
difficidty  Kfawled  an  awkw«rd  E.  G.  at  tbe  hotitwi  of  hubcia, 
written  for  her  by  others.  But  hex  frank  rrrklriwiw,  hi 
generosity,  ber  invariable  good  temgier,  her  ready  wit,  hi 
infectious  high  spirits  and  •tna-^nj^  indiscretioiis  apfuU 
irresistibly  to  a  generation  which  welcomed  in  ber  tbe  linf 
antithesis  of  PuriunisBL  "  A  true  child  of  the  Loitdon  Mntt^' 
she  never  [vetended  to  be  superior  to  what  she  was,  not  to  lai» 
fere  in  matters  outside  the  spedal  sphere  aaaipted  bet;  de 
made  no  minisurs,  she  appointed  to  no  faislivcioh  and  for  tk 
high  issues  of  international  poUtica  ifae  bad  no  """ni  She 
never  forgot  her  old  friends,  and,  aaiar  as  h  knotn^  tmamk 
faithful  to  ber  loyal  lover  from  the  be^huiincof  tbw  *»T<"iiy 
to  bis  death,  and,  after  his  deatb,  to  bis  memory. 

Of  her  two  sons  by  the  king,  the  elder  was  created  Bum 
Bedingtoa  and  catl  of  Burford  and  subsequent^  duke  o(  Si 
Albans;  the  younger,  James,  Lord  Beauclerk,  died  in  UAa, 
while  still  a  boy.  The  king's  deatb-bed  request  to  bis  hntbcr, 
"Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve,"  was  faithfully  cariiod  out  \if 
James  II.,  who  paid  her  debts  from  the  Secret  Service  foDd, 
provided  ber  with  other  moneys,  and  settled  on  her  an  —'tf 
with  reversion  to  the  duke  of  St  Albans.  But  she  did  not  laei 
BUcvive  her  lover's  death.  She  died  in  Novei^)^  16S7,  and  to 
buried  on  the  tjth,  according  to  her  own  reqnat,in  tbechnrci 
of  St  Martin-in4he-FiddB,  hn  f unenl  Mmoo  being  praacbcd  I7 
the  vicar,  TbomasTeuson,  afterwardsarcUiIihopof  ConterboiT, 
who  said  "  much  to  her  praise."  Tradition  cr«iiu  tbe  foudi* 
Uon  of  Chelsea  Hoopit^  to  her  influence  over  tbe  king. 

Sr«  PcEcr  Cunningham,  The  Stv^  ^  Sell  Gwyn,  edited  by  Gofdsi 
Guutluin  (1903);  Waldron'i  edition  al  Downes'i  Jtuaw 

Atigfu^'iu!  (1789);  Osmund  Airy,  Charlalt.  (1904);  Pcpyi,i>ta7; 

Evelyn,  Diary  ani  Cnrrfsfinndenre;  Oririn  and  Early  HiiJoryefOI 
Buy/si  Uoipiial  at  Cliehia.  cdiU-ii  by  Major-Cencral  G.  Hull  iltjiii 
Ucmairs  ollkc  L<}t  cj  Eleanor  Cwinn  (1753);  Buract.  Siiin  4 

My  Own  Time,  girt  i.,  edited  by  Oumind  Airy^Ctadgrd.  lfl)7); 
LtafM  ie  Ktn^te,  DutfieM  ef  PorUmouH^  WtICjhWwi^  out- 
Med  fey  MrB  CnwiArd  (1887).  '■       ™  ari^W 

QTTHIAIl,  tbe  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  genus  Carecnm  oc 
White  fish  (C.  elupeoides),  inhalutiog  tbe  large  lakes  of  Kark 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England.  At  Ullswater  it  is  Icnown  by  tk 
name  of  "  schcUy,"  at  Loch  Lomond  by  that  of  "  powen,"  Ith 
tolerably  abundant  in  Lake  Bala,  keqiing  to  the  deepest  poitiM 
of  the  bUce  for  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  year,  but  appearini  b 
shoals  near  the  shores  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  well  fiavound, 
like  all  the  spedes  of  Coregoniu,  but  scarcely  attains  to  tk 
weight  of  a  pound.  The  name  gwyniad  is  a  WeUi  word,  tod 
signifies  "shining";  and  it  is  tlFigilar  that  a. similar  fish  is 
British  Columbia,  also  belonging  to  the  family  of  Salnwoaids,  b 
called  by  tbe  natives  "quinnat,"  from  the  silvety  lustre  ol  in 
scales,  the  word  having  in  tbeir  langueee  the  same  meaniof  u 
tbe  Welsh  "gwyniad." 

OTAinSK  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Tibet  R  Set  5.E.  of 
Sbigatse,  130  m.  from  the  Indian  frontier  and  145  tn.  from  Lhus. 
Its  central  position  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Indis  ind 
Bhutan  with  those  from  T^ffafcK  and  Central  A^  lea^oj  ta 
Lhasa  makes  it  a  considerable  disttibuUng  trade  centre.  lu 
market  is  the  third  largest  in  Tibet,  coming  after  Lhasa  ud 
Sbigatse,  and  a  especially  celebrated  for  its  woollen  doth  taS 
carpet  manufactures.  Here  caravans  come  from  LsdaU, 
Nepal  and  upper  Tibet,  brining  gold,  borax,  salt,  wool,  ttul 
and  furs,  to  exchange  for  tea,  tobacco,  sufu,  cotton  goodb 
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BraateoUkiMlnnlwarf.  ThetownfomnputlybidtoritoM 
boucs,  wUh  wooden  bttlconies  facing  the  nuiii  stnet,  wIicbob 
■atrow  hues  strike  off  into  uninviting  tlnnu,  and  contains  s  fort 
and  monanery.  la  tbe  British  n^xdftlon  of  1904  Gyantse 
AMinect  the  fint  objective  of  the  advance,  and  the  fotce  was 
bctieged  here  in  the  miisioQ  post  of  Cfaanglo  for  some  time.  The 
Tibetans  made  a  night  attack  on  the  post,  and  were  beaten  off 
irith  some  difficotty,  but  sttbiequcntly  tlte  Billidi  attacked  and 
Morracd  the  fort  or  jong.  Vada  the  tmtj  of  1904  a  BiftlA 
trade  ag^t  is  stationed  at  Gyastse. 

ATSB,  founder  of  the  tlnrd-or  Hettnnad^masty  of  Lydlan 
UAg^  he  reigned  687-653  B.C.  according  to  H.  Gdzer,  690HSS7 
B.C.  according  to  H.  Wlnckler.  The  chronology  of  the  Lydlia 
kings  given  by  Hetodatns  has  been  shown  by  the  Assyriaa 
Isscripttens  to  be  about  twenty  years  in  eiCtra.  Gygcs  was  the 
son  of  Dasc)dus,  who,  when  recaOed  from  baiAhment  in  Cappa- 
docia  by  the  Lydlan  king  Sadyattes — called  Candanlcs  "  the 
Dog-stran^r  "  Ca  title  of  Uie  Lydixn  Hennes)  by  the  Greeks- 
tent  his  son  back  to  Lydia  instead  of  fahnseU,  Gygcs  soon  became 
a  l^vonrhe  of  Sadyattes  and  was  despatched  by  him  to  fetch 
Tndo,  the  danghter  of  Amossns  of  Mysia,  whom  the  Lydian  king 
wished  to  make  bis  queen.  On  the  way  Gygcs  fell  In  lore  iritb 
Tudo,  who  comi^Bed  to  Sadyattes  of  his  conduct.  Forewarned 
that  tbe  king  intended  to  punsh  him  with  death,  Oyges  assa»- 
dnated  Sadyattes  fn  the  night  and  srizcd  the  thnne  with  the 
help  of  Aneh's  of  Mylasa,  the  captain  Of  the  Carian  bodyguard, 
whom  he  had  won  over  to  his  cause.  Civ9  war  ensued,  wbidt 
was  finally  ended  by  an  appeal  to  tbe  oracle  of  Delphi  and  the 
Mmfirimtlon  of  the  rigte  of  Gyss  to  the  mwn  Iv  t  he  DdpUan 
god.  Further  to  aeciue  his  tfttebemanfedTudo.  Many  legends 
were  told  among  the  Greeks  about  bis  rise  to  power.-  That 
found  in  Herodotus,  which  rosy  be  traced  to  the  poet  Archtlochii^ 
of  Paros,  described  bow  "  CandauleS "  Insisted  upon  showing 
Gyges  his  wife  iriien  unrobed,  which  so  enraged  her  that  she  gave 
Cygo  the  chtnce  of  nurdering  her  husband  and  making  Mmidf 
king,  or  of  being  put  to  death  blmselT.  Plato  made  Gyges  « 
shepherd,  who  discovered  a  magtc  ring  by  means  of  wtdcfa  he 
murdered  his  master  and  won  the  affection  of  his  yA.k  (Hdt.  I. 
t-t4;  Flato,  Ref.  359;  Justin  I.  7;  Oeeto,  Dt  »/,  HL  9). 
Once  estabBshed  on  the  urone  Gyges  devoted  himself  to  con- 
solidating his  kingdom  and  making  It  a  military  power.  Tbe 
Troad  was  conquered.  Colophon  captured  from  the  Greeks, 
Smyrna  besieged  and  alliances  entered  Into  whh  Ephesns  and 
MOetua.  The  Ctmmerfh  iriio  had  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  were 
beaten  bick,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Aflsur-bani-pal  at 
Nineveh  Cabout  650  B.C.)  tn  the  hope  Of  obtaining  hts  help  agahisr 
the  barbarians.  The  Assyrians,  however,  were  otherwise 
engaged,  and  Gyges  turned  to  Egypt,  sending  Us  faithful  Carian 
tiw^  alMg  with  Ionian  mercenaries  to  as^  RMmmetlchns  hi 
diaUng  oft  tbe  Assyrian  yoke  (660  B.C.).  A  few  years  bter  he 
tell  in  battle  against  the  Cimmeril  under  Dngdamni  (called 
t^datnisby  StraboL  J.  it),  who  took  the  lower  town  of  Sardlt. 
Cyges  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardys. 

See  NicoUus  Damascenus,  quoting  from  the  Lydlan  historian 
Xaathui,  in  C.  Mlll1«r.  Fragmcnta  Mtloneermm  Crattmnn,' 
R.  Sckubert,  G*tckUkf  4er  Ktitl^  m»  LjMem  (1884):  M.  G. 
Radet,  La  at  k  mawde  grtt  mm  Itmfii  d»  MermntMt  (189^ 

1303):  H.  Gelzer.  "  Das  Zeiulter  des  Cyee*  "  {.RhtM.  Mas.,  1875) ; 
H.  Wncklcr.  AUorientalisclu  FotKkunten,  i.  (laai) ;  Macan's  edition 
of  Heredotttfc  <A.  H.  6.) 

OTUPPtTSa  I  Spartan  general  of  tbe  51I1  centuir  b.c.;  he 
was  the  son  of  Cleaadridas,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Sparta 
for  accepting  Athenian  bribes  (446  B.C.)  and  had  settled  at  Thuni. 
His  mother  was  probably  a  helot,  for  Gylippus  is  said  to  have 
been,  Bke  Lysandcr  and  Callicralldas,  a  moAax  (see  Helot). 
When  Abibiadcs  urged  the  Spartans  to  Send  a  general  to  lead  the 
Syracusan  resistance  against  [he  Athenian  expedition,  Gylippus 
wasappointcd,  and  his  arrival  wasundoubtedly  the  turning  point 
of  lhestrugglc(4i4-4i  j).  Though  at  first  his  long  hair,  his  thread- 
bare doak  luid  hit  staff  furnished  the  subject  of  many  a  Jest,  and 
his  haish  and  overbearing  manner  caused  grave  discontent, 
yet  the  n{n<Sty  and  decisiveness  of  his  movements,  won  the 
lympkthyandieipectoftheSyncussBs.  OlodoniS  38-31), 


probably  following  Tbnaeus,  repKMHS  Mm  ai  faiAtttag  tht 

Syracttsans  to  pass  sentence  of  death  oB.the  captive  AtheidiB 
generals,  but  we  need  have  no  he^ation  In  accepting  the  BLatO* 
ment  of  Fhilistus  (Plutarcfa,  tficiat,  tS>,  a  Syracusan  1A0 
himself  took  part  In  tiie  defence,  and  Thucydidei  (viL  S6),  that 
he  tried,  though  without  sucoeso,  to  save  theu-  lives,  wiiUig  to 
take  them  to  Sparta  as  a  sigoal  proof  of  fcii  suooeas  Gytlpput 
f^  as  his  father  had  done,-  through  avaifce^  entrusted  bf 
Lysander  with  an  fanmense  sum  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  tbt 
ephOTs  at  SparU,  he  could  not  Kiist  the  teaoptation  to  e*rkh 
hinaeU  and,  dn  the  discovery  of  Ms  guHt,  went  into  exile. 

Thucydldcs  vl,  93.  104,  vfc;  PlntVcb,  Nia'aa.  ig.  31,  ay,  adk 
Zftmidw.  16.  17;  tNodorus  jdii.  7,  8.  98-33;  PolyBCuua  i.  39.  Ja). 
Se«Svaacos8  (for  the  liege  opeiationf),  commentaries  onTbucydxles 
and  the  Greek  historiei. 

OTIXEHBOURO-BHRBNSVJteD!.  THOHASIirS  CHHlWm 

Bakoness  (1773-1856),  Danish  author,  was  bom  on  the  9th  (d 
November  I773rat  Copenhagen.  HcrmaidcnnamewasBuDtzen. 
Her  gnat  beauty  early  attracted  notice,  ajid  before  she  was 
seventeen  she  married  the  famous  writer  Peter  Andreas  Heibcrg, 
To  him  she  bore  ia  the  foUowuv  year  a  son,  afterwards  must  rious 
as  the  poet  and  critic  Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg.  In  1800  her 
husband  was  esUed,  and  she  obtained  a  divorce,  marrying  in 
December  iSor  the  Swedish  Baroa  K.  F.  EhrensvSrd,  himself 
a  political  fugitive.  Her  second  husband,  who  presently  adopted 
the  name  of  Gyllembourg,  died  in  1815.  Id  1823  she  followed 
her  son  to  Kiel,  where  he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  iSaS 
she  lettirned  with  him  to  Copenhagen,  In  1817  she  first  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publishing  her  romance  of  Paloniui  FomSy 
In  her  soli's  newspaper  Flyvcnde  PosL  In  181S  the  same  journal 
contained  TMe  Magic  Sing,  which  was  Ifnmediately  followed 
\y  En  Hverdoft  itiUrU  (An  Everyday  Story).  The  success  of 
this  aiMoymoas  work  was  so  great  that  the  author  adopted 
unlQ  the  end  of  her  career  the  name  of  "  The  Author  of  An 
Everyday  Story."  In  iS.}3-i834  she  published  thre^  volumes 
of  (Hd  mid  Ntu  Nmels.  Nev  Storks  f<^wed  hi  1835  and  1836. 
In  1839  awursd  two  novels^  UoHlanui  tht  Voui^  and  KeUa; 
in  1840,  One  In  AO',  In  184I1  Iftar.  and  far;  In  1843,  A  Cirre- 
spondtnce;  in  1844,  Ths  Crosi  Ways;  in  1845,  7W  Generattont. 
From  1S49  to  1S51  the  Baroness  £hrensvftid- Gyllembourg  was 
engaged  In  bringing  out  a  fibrary  edition  of  her  collected  works 
in  twelve  volumes.  On  tbe  and  ^  July  1856  she  died  In  her  son's 
house  at  Copenhagen.  Kot  until  then  did  the  secret  of  her 
authorship  transpire;  lor  throughout  her  life  she  had  preserved 
the  closest  reticence  on  the  subject  even  with  her  nearest  friends. 
The  style  of  Madame  Eh  reosv&rd- Gyllembourg  Is  clear  and 
sparkling;  for  English  readers  no  closer  analogy  can  be  fbttod 
than  between  her  and  Mrs  Gaikell,  and  Cranjatd  tnight  weD 
have  been  written  by  the  witty  Danish  authoress. 

See  J.  L.  nahtrg.PtttTAndreatReibfrtot  Tkomanne  OylMkbotirt 
(CoMnhagen,  1883),  and  L.  Komriiut-Hybel,  No^  Bemmrlu^ter 
om  P.  Hi  aeihtrg  «|  Ftu  GjlUmtourt  (Copenhagen,  iMs)> 

OTLLBRST/BRMA,  WHAH,  CtTom  (i635i68c^  Swedish 
statesman,  «nn[rfeted  his  stodfes  at  Upsala  and  then  visited 
most  of  the  European  states  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deep 
Insist  faito  International  pOUtfes  vlddi  sfterwaKls  disttagniihei 
hlra.  On  Ms  return  home  be  met  KItig  Charles  X.  in  tbe  Dawish 
telands  and  was  Irr  dose  attendance  apon  him  till  the  mooardi'i 
death  in  i66a  He  began  his  political  tuoet  at  tbe  diet  which 
assembled  In  the  antnimi  of  the  ssm*  yMr<  Am  aiistoomt  by 
birth  and  indfaiMfon,  be  was  nemtbdesi  •  tne  patriot  agd 
demanded  the  greatest  sacrifices  from  hit  own  order  in  the 
national  interests.  He  was  therefore  one  of  those  iriio  laboured 
most  sealonsly  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  down  fausds.  Is  the 
Upper  House  he  was  tbe  ^Mhoaiaa  of  the  ieatry  against  the 
magnates,  whose  Inofdhute  privfleges  bs  would  have  curtailed 
or  abolbhed.  His  adversaries  vali^  endeavoned  to  gain  him 
by  favour,  for  as  court-marshal  and  senator  he  was  stiU  man 
hostile  lo  (he  dominant  patricians  who  followed  tbe  adventuroua 
policy  of  Ktigmm  de  la  Oardie.  Thu  he  opposed  the  FroKh 
alKance  whidi  de  U  Cardie  carried  through  in  1671,  and  con- 
sistently advocated  ecOMnqr  bt  doncstic  sad  oeittiafity  in 
fcrei|&  iffhlrs.  Ob  the  onHneak  «l  th«  mr  fa  1&79  he  wu  the 
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^VT>  GY>fNASIUM 

SI  pviSe  aoatcsts,  to  conduct  the  games  ot  tbl 
caiiiu  to  eicfcise  gencfal  supervisioa  over 
.--suJm,  and  to  adom  and  keep  up  the  gyn* 
-  -»  one  of  the  otdinaiy  kHnvpriu  (publk 
pease  was  enuOed  on  the  holdefs.  Under 
LIT  la^atrjwuLse,  whose  duly  was  to  wauh  the  conduct 
r  ^  iJ  times,  and  eqiecially  to  be  present  At  all 
_  _       Ttactical  uaching  and  sdecting  of  the  suitahk 
■  V       veuth  were  in  the  hands  of  the /M^frOw  aod 
ic  ae^^iee  of  whom  also  snperiDteaded  the  effect  on  the 
siB  A-JK  pupils,  and  prescribed  for  them  when  they  were 
aciMn  oiled  and  nibbed  dust  on  the  bodies  of  the 
jfi  s:;geoiu,  and  administered  the  drugs  picscrfbed. 
j  »  uuen  there  was  also  «  teadkr  <d  the  variona 
gymnasia  built  to  suit  thele  various  ptupoan 
.M^  waiiiijgs.  which  contained  not  merely  places  for  each 
■JK  *  ^*       ■  »l*<iii"nr  baths,  covered  porticos  [or 

•-»"rr  A  lati  weather,  and  outer  porticos  where  thcphilosopbeii 
^k..am  m  ieticn  read  public  lectures  and  held  di^utalions. 

.'^  gmiitijni  of  the  Greeks  did  not  long  remain  an  Inititn- 
jK  MiiOivdy  d^TOtcd  to  athletic  exerdsca.   It  soon  bc^aa 
J  Jt  nKiiiai  ;•)  other  uses  even  more  importjuit.  The  develop- 
VB.  ^me  &ai;iFaUy  through  the  recognition  by  the  Greeks  of 
JK  »»yjnt  place  in  education  occupied  by  jdiysical  cultwc; 
.Asn^reLaEioabetweenezerciseandhealth.  Thegymnisium 
j.-srnriBr"y  became  connected  with  education  on  the  one  hand 
^  K;j  aoinnc  on  the  other.  Due  training  of  the  body  and 
lace  of  the  health  and  strength  of  children  were  the 
ci  eariicr  Greek  education.  Eicept  the  time  devoted 
y  i^d  music,  the  education  of  boys  was  conducted  in 
at  c-asjiu.  where  provision  was  made,  as  already  mentioned, 
•r  Jer  anal  as  well  as  their  physical  training.  As  they  grew 
*atc  wrenatioa  and  social  intercourse  took  the  place  of  the 
Me  *?s:i;z4[ic  disdplioe.  Philosopbcn  and  sophists  assembled 
«  _hk  ami  to  lecture  in  the  gymnasia,  which  thus  became  places 
«  feaeial  resort  for  the  purpose  of  all  less  systematic  intellectual 
Mfsu^cs.  u  well  as  for  phyiiCal  exercises.  In  Athens  there  were 
irrA!  public  gymnasia— Academy,  Lyceum  and  Cynosaiges 
-  ct  which  was  consecrated  to  a  special  ddly  with  iriiose 

,  it  wii  adorned;  and  each  was  rendered  famous- by 

tmat-  tima  with  a  cckbratcd  school  of  philosophy.  Plato's 
jsafi.Tg  in  the  Academy  has  given  immortaL'ty  to  that  gym- 
usMsn;  .Visiolle  conferred  lustre  on  the  Lyceum;  and  the 
t.Nai.'suKes  was  the  resort  of  the  Cynics.  Plato  iriten  treating 
<t:«4tion  deviates  much  consideration  to  gymnastics  (tee 
<4>KuUj-  Sep.  ill.  and  various  paru  of  Loks);  and  according 
w  it  was  the  sophist  Prodiciis  who  first  pointed  out  the 
.vn=«wn  between  gymnastics  and  health.  Having  found  such 
tfsm-M  beiu-ficijl  to  his  own  weak  health,  he  formulated  a 
Bcthwd  «  hii  h  was  adopted  generally,  and  whidi  was  improved  by 
tl^iwratrs.  t^-n  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  proper  use  of 
g>mnasiii-s,  and  throughout  ancient  medical  writen  we  find  that 
tf«i,'-al  nrrt-ites  are  prescribed  as  the  cure  for  special  diseases. 

Dk  UrvrL  inftitutiim  of  thegymnasiura never becamepopular 
«tih  ihr  Kunuiis,  who  regarded  the  training  of  boys  in  gymnastics 
«ith  contempt  as  conducive  to  idleness  and  immorality,  and  of 
hltle  use  fmn  a  military  point  of  view;  though  at  Spans 
gymnosiii-  tnining  bad  been  chiefly  valued  as  encouraging 
«4itiLe  ustn  and  promoting  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the 
kM*  of  wiu|wns  and  the  endurance  of  hardship.  Among  the 
KoHMii»  of  the  republic,  the  games  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
iluiios  of  cunp  life,  and  the  enforced  marches  and  other  hard- 
khi|4  of  acttul  warfare,  served  to  take  the  place  of  the  gymnastic 
ev-riises  ir<iuirod  by  the  Greeks.  The  lirsi  public  gymnasium 
ai  Kxtix'  vas  built  by  Nero  and  another  by  Commodus.  In  the 
nii.UlU'  aKi-»,  though  jousts  and  feats  of  horsemanship  and  field 
k|ti>i  iM^f  various  kinds  were  piyular,  the  more  systematic  training 
It!  ihr  Kxly  whii-h  the  Grecl^  had  associated  with  the  gymnasium 
tell  into  iicKkTl;  while  ihe  therapeutic  value  of  spedal  exercise* 
—  '  itood  by  Ilin'"<"'**  and  Galen  appears  to  have  been 
,  of.  Rousseau,  in  his  /imilt,  was  the  first  in  modem 
can  Btteatioa  to  the  ii^urlous  coaaequaicat  al  aiKh 
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Indtflmace,  and  be  incited  on  the  importance  of  physical 
coltOK  u  mXL  e«B«itMd  part  of  education.  It  wu  probably  due 
in  toiae  neaanre  to  hts  influence  that  F.  L.  Jaho  and  his  followen 
in  Germany,  eDCOuraged  by  the  Fnusian  minister  Stein,  estab- 
Ikhcd  the  TurHftiUze,  at  tornmastic  acbools,  which  pUycd  an 
importUtt  part  dutins  the  Waiof  LiberatiDa,  andln  the  pidltiGal 
agitatioM  which  followed  the  ettablisbment  <d  the  German 
confederation  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  educational 
reformers  PestaJozxi  and  Froebel  emphasized  the  need  for 
systematic  physical  training  in  anjoompietescbcmeof  education. 

The  iMcr  development  at  the  dasdcal  gywumiam  (when  it  had 
become  the  school  of  intdlectual  culture  rather  than  o(  cx- 
chiMvety  physical  exercise),  and  not  the  original  idea,  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word  in  Germany,  where 
the  name  "  gymnasium  "  Is  ^ven  to  the  highest  grade  of  secMid- 
mry  school,  and  the  assodaiion  of  the  word  with  athleticism  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.  On  tbe  other  hand,  In  England, 
France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  In  America,  the 
history  of  the  word  has  been  precisely  the  reverse;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  gymnasium  with  pliiioaophy  and  mental  culture 
baa  been  dropped,  and  it  indloatca  abniUing  exclusively  intended 
for  the  practice  of  physical  exercises.  Sut  whereas  the  Greeks 
recdved  training  In  the  gymnasium  for  contests  which  are  now 
designated  as  atkletic  tports  iq.v.),  gymnastics  in  the  modem 
aense  is  a  term  lealricted  to  such  exercises  as  are  usually  practised 
indoors,  with  or  without  tfae  aid  of  mechanical  appliances,  as 
distinguished  from  sports  or  games  practised  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  19th  century  that  gym- 
nastics were  recognized  in  England  as  anything  more  than  a 
recreation;  their  value  as  a  spcdhcally  therapeutic  agent,  or  as 
«n  article  in  tbe  curriculum  of  elemfcntaiy  schools,  was  not 
'realised.  Moceiecently,however,educatiooisUhaveurgcdwith 
increasing  insistence  the  need  for  systematic  physical  training, 
and  their  views  received  greater  attention  when  evidence  of 
deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  people  began  to  accumulate. 
During  thf  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century  mors  than  one  com- 
nistion  r^>orted  to  parliament  bi-  England  in  favour  of  more 
systematic  and  general  physical  training  being  encouraged  or 
even  made  compulsory  by  public  authority.  Voluntary  associa- 
tions were  fornied  for  encounging  such  training  and  providing 
facilities  for  it,  Giymnastics  had  already  for  several  years  been 
an  OBentlal  pact  of  the  training  of  amy  recruits  with  exceedingly 
bciwficial  results,  and  gymnasia  had  been  established  at  Aider- 
shot  and  other  military  centres.  Physical  exercises,  although 
not  compuls(»y,  obuined  a  permanent  place  in  tfae  code  for 
elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain;  and  much  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide  a  syllabns  of  excrdses  adapted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  of  the  children.  These  exercises  are  partly 
gymnastic  and  partly  of  the  nature  of  drill;  they  do  not  in  most 
cases  require  the  use  of  a[^liances,  and  are  on  that  account 
known  as  "  free  movements,"  which  numbers  of  children  go 
through  together,  accompanied  whenever  possble  by  music 
On  the  other  hand  at  the  larger  public  schools  and  universities 
there  are  elaborate  gymnasia  equipped  with  a  great  variety  of 
apparatus,  the  skilful  use  of  vdiich  demands  assiduous  practice; 
and  this  is  encouraged  by  annual  contests  between  teams  of 
gymnasts  representing  riral  institutions. 

Tbe  a[^>lianc«  vary  to  some  extent  in  different  gymnasia, 
Mtno  of  the  more  complicated  requiring  a  greater  amount  of 
space  and  involving  a  larger  cost  than  is  often  practic- 
*hcre  these  considerations  are  negligible, 
ZrraiMfgf.  Eubstaatial  uniformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  equipment 
of  gymnasia  not  d^gned  for  specifically  medical 
purposes.  The  simplest,  and  In  many  respects  the  most  generally 
useful,  ol  all  gymnastic  i^tparatus  is  the  dumb-bcU.  It  was  in 
use  in  England  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  admits  of  being  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
individual  strength  of  each  learner,  and  can  be  adjusted  in 
weight  as  his  suength  increases.  The  exercises  that  may  be 
performed  with  tbe  dumb-bdl,  ilombined  with  a  few  »ini|^ 
drill-like  ntovenents,  ^ve  emideyment  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  to  bodi  rides  equity.  Dumb-bell  exercises,  therefore,  when 
XB  t} 
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arranged  jndldonsly  and  with  knowledge,  are  admirably  suited 
for  developing  the  physique,  and  arc  extensively  employed  in 
schoob  bMh  for  boys  and  girls.  The  bar-bell  is  merely  a  two- 
handed  dumb-bell,  and  Its  use  is  umilar  In  principle.  The 
Indian  club  is  also  in  use  In  most  gjrmnasta;  but  the  risk  of 
ovmtraiiuag  the  body  by  its  unskilful  '■■"'"'■g  makes  it  less 
generally  popular  than  the  dumb-bell.  All  these  appliances 
may  be,  and  often  are,  used  either  in  ordinary  schoolrooms  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  gymnasium:  The  usual  fixed  sorts  of 
apparatus,  the  presence  of  which  (or  of  some  of  tfaem)  in  a  building 
may  be  said  to  constitute  it  a  gymnasium,  are  the  f(dlowing:  a 
leaplng-rope;  a  leaping-pole;  a  vaulting-horse;  a  horiaontal 
bar,  so  mounted  between  two  upright  posts  that  its  height  from 
the  ground  may  be  adjusted  as  desired;  parallel  bars,  used  for 
exercises  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms;  the 
trapese  consisting  of  a  horhsontal  bar  suspended  by  ropes  at  a 
height  of  4  to  5  ft.  from  the  ground;  the  bridge  ladder;  the 
plank;  the  inclined  plane;  the  mast;  svringing  tinfp;  the 
prepared  wall;  the  horisontaJ  beam. 

Before  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  therapeutic  value  of 
gymnastics  was  fuUy  realized  by  the  medical  profession;  and  a 
number  of  medical  or.  surgical  gymnasia  cane  into  existence, 
provided  with  ^tedally  devised  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
different  physical  defects  or  weaknesses.  The  exercises  practised 
in  them  are  arranged  upon  scientific  principles  based  on 
anatondcal  and  {Ayiiological  knowledge;  and  these  prindplea 
have  spread  tbence  to  fnfioence  largely  the  practice  (rf  gym- 
nastics in  schools  and  In  the  army.  A  French  medical  writer 
enumerates  seven  distinct  groups  of  maladies,  each  Including  a 
number  of  different  c(«np)aints,  for  which  gymnastic  exercises 
are  a  recognised  itm  at  treatment;  and  there  are  many  mal- 
fonnatims  of  the  human  body,  formerly  believed  tobeincurable, 
which  are  eapaUe  of  being  greatly  remedied  if  not  entirely 
corrected  by  regular  gymnastic  exerdses  practiied  under  metfical 
direction. 

The  value  of  gymnastica  both  fiar  curing  defects,  and  itU  mon 
for  promoting  health  and  the  devdopment  of  normal  phyriqne, 
is  recognized  even  more  clearly  on  tiK  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany  the  government  not  only  controb 
the  praaice  td  gymnastics  but  makes  it  compulsory  for  e\ery 
child  and  adult  to  undergo  a  prescribed  amount  of  nich 
physical  training.  In  France  also,  pbyskal  tralning'by  gym- 
nastics is  under  state  control;  In  Sweden,  Deimiark,  Switxer- 
land,  Italy,  Russia,  systems  more  or  less  distinct  enjoy 
a  wide  pt^mlarity;  and  in  Finland  gymnastics  are  practised 
on  Enes  ilut  exhibit  national  pecuUarities.  The  Finns  Intro- 
dun  an  exceptional  degree  of  variety  into  thdr  exercises  as 
well  as  into  the  sppnasces  devised  to  assist  them;  women  are 
scarcely  less  expert  than  men  in  the  performance  of  them;  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  tbe  qrstem  is  supported  produces 
the  most  bcwsfidal  results  in  the  [Aiysique  of  the  people.  Inter- 
national  gymnastic  contests  have  become  a  feature  of  the  revived 
Olympic  Games  (see  Athutic  Sposts),  and  in  those  held  at 
Athens  In  1906  a  team  of  Danish  ladies  took  part  In  the  competi- 
tion and  proved  by  thdr  skilful  performance  that  gymnastics 
may  be  practised  with  as  much  success  by  women  as  by  men. 

The  chief  work  on  the  ancient  g>-mnartlcs  b  Knuae,  Gymnatltk 
u'nd  Afonislik  der  HtileiieH  (l&ii);  of  mijre  recent  works  mention 
■may  be  madcof  jager,  CyMi»*(t»trf*r/feiioieii  (i8Si);L.  Craiberger, 
J-'rziehuttt  und  UnUrrickt  im  Uastischcn  Alterlum  (1881):  J.  P. 
M.ihaffy,  OW  Cretk  Educalion  (1883);  A.  S.  Wilkins.  Nalianal 
i'.ilucalion  in  Greece  (jSyx);  E.  P.ir,  Hisloire  dc  la  gymnailique 
I1SH6]:  Wickenhagen, /JndtfuminWrrnf  C3Wiiai/i*(i8g[);  B«kor- 
V,o\\.  Chiiriclfs  ii. ;  Brug^ma,  GyiKnasiotum  opsid  Graecoi  deartplio 
(iS.Si):  [Vtur^itn,  Das  Gyirtjtatium  d^r  Cruclicn  (1858).  See  also 
N'.  '  Liisiii',  CymnaHiqHe  pratique  {P.irip.  1871)):  Collineau,  La 
i7vrT'j.-.T.':£,;ie  (I'jri;;.  rfR^);  V!l\?:h<^-  0  ricnh  (P.iri=,  1KS9):  P.  dc 
("i.iil.i  nin,  I.".  Cyirna  :'.ri:,i-  ut:l:h:,r>-  {V^vis.  I905);  H.  Nif'<n, 
/<,:;:,i/..ii;  ll.^r.i  GyhiUAA-^,  (B.,-Um.  Icjojj.  (R.  J,  M.) 

QYHH0S0PHI5TS  (Ut.  gymnesopkistae,  from  Gr.  ipv^, 
m>4>urHfl,  "  naked  philosophers ").  the  name  given  by  the 
Gredts  to  certain  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who  pursued 
asceticism  to  the  p^t  of  regarding  food  and  dotUng  at  detri- 
mental to  purl^  ol  tlKw^t,  Fnm  the  fact  that  they  often 
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£  MTots.  Uk  Greeks  also  ciUed  them  HylMoi  \  positioD  in  the  Fsbconic  pcriodi  iboK  |^tt 
-.iJj  Maaicrit  wiiiingx).  DkiKcncs  LaHnius  ifraltira  in  common  wiih  the  Uving  Araucariu,  ai 
-  ia«Ki,  £iid  Afoerts  thiit  i'ynhw  erf  Elis, 
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- <'.;"..ci-3i.  came  under  their  iiilluencc,  and 
in^ir  habiis  ol  life,  to  what  extent 
uv.  711,  714)  divtiltn  ihvm  into 
Slumar»).  s«  Jains. 
J  S;-.4=y.  The  Gymnospcrmt.  with  the 
^...,1  --.e  exiiiing  groups  of  snd-bcaiing 
ir;por(Ancc  of  the  sued  as  a  dis- 
_  .  •■-  pja'  kingdom  mjy  be  cmphosiMd 
^^*'^nollhyta  for  these  two  groups, 
-  and  Ilryophyta  in  which  true 

:       ?         Oicoverics  have,  however,  calab- 
_  .;xj!iid  in  the  P^ilacozoic  era  fern- 

;  ".luii  Kedsof  a  highly  specialized 

I  ■      Oi.vt,r  ir.d  Scott  prupuscd  the  term 
.-.  =-._*l  al«o  be  included  in  the  Spcr- 
oi  the  production  of  seed*  in  an 
:  r«\i-jces  the  importance  ol  this 

;  ..-'.'-re  is  afforded  by  the  ralacozoic 
,  .      :vi  zy  Sv'Ml  in  igoi ;  this  tycopodi;i- 
_         —  ^.<f-=:..-nlod  tnogasporc,  lo  which 
_  .  r-    :<  '<?S:iixatcly  applied  (sec  Palaeo- 

-  ■  .ui.  naked,  axipiut,  seed) 

■r^. .^■ifro-.^piB  the  absence  ol  an  ovary 
r  . '  oi-vlcs.   It  was  tbc  English 

.    T  « T'.-         recognized  this  important 

-  .-.z  izri  cycads  in  1815;  he  estab- 

 :oc  Keii-bcaiing  classes  as  distinct 

r.'-MMylcdons  and  dicotyledons. 
"  '  ..    >  -      S.'Cuy,  "  no  more  important 
—-i  of  comparative  mor- 

.^^  Coulter  and  Chamberbin 
.       o>?'JM»pcrm»  lo-day  indicate 
'.  -.    _  ^  ^.i  ~  \i*  more  genial  conditions 
.        ;  S.  ':  Kt  been  able  to  maintain 
"  ~_     .  pv;:p  of  plants." 

_~  J  ^Aial  iDtetest  on  account 

—  , :  ■•:  u.-vols  that  of  the  Angio- 

'".-.i  .  ..-.1.  ijyei  which  carry  us  back 
■»  ..-SK*  ii  -he  coal  period.  The 
*  ".  _ _ .  .-u-a  oi  the  Gymnospcrms 
"  _   .    -J       .-i,  firs,  cedars,  brchcs, 
^  "?,-i:jtUtionoI  the  present 
_^        northern  hemisphere; 
'     '       X  ,--ikj«rafak  antiquity,  but 
"    '      .  -  ^  and  show  but  little 
"  a*  Cyciidoj'hyta 

^  liaiited  gcoprapliical 
'.>P<*  which  in  the 
^yed  a  conspicuous 
;  existing  Cycado- 

-■    ■  -"    ;  >-  pK*<i"  isobtion, 

•■  raT— -  i^  certain  moiriho- 

■  ■       "      .       jaA  that  not  only 

-  ■       .'lie  canh's  hialory, 

'i  Jong  one  ot  the 

~  *■  ^ra  flf  t*"*  Cymno- 

'  ^tOBl  in  «egard  to 

—  *  ^.  hith  have  been 
—  *  -  _  '.  ihat  the  cycads 

■  -^aers  have  been 

•    1^  'jic  of  descent 
af  as  ll"^y  ''ave 
'-"'**    asd  corobincil 
**'  .  ^  much  more 
_  -  the  CunifelS 


eihiUt  certain 
and  others  which 

invite  a  comparison  with  the  maidenhair  tree  {.Ginkfi«  biloba), 
the  solitary  survivor  of  another  class  of  Gymnosperms,  the 
Ginkgoales  (see  I'AiJitCBOTAKy:  Uesirsaic).  Tbc  Gneialef  arc 
a  class  apart,  including  three  living  genera,  of  which  we  know 
next  to  nothing  as  regards  their  past  history  or  line  o[  descent. 
Although  there  are  several  morpbolo^cal  features  in  the  three 
genera  of  Gnctales  which  niicht  seem  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  AnRiosperms,  it  is  usual  to  regard  these  resembUnfcs 
as  parallel  developments  along  distinct  lines  rather  than  to 
interpret  thetn  as  evidence  of  direct  relationship. 

GymHosprrmct. — Trees  or  iJirulM;  leaves  vary  considerably  in 
siic  and  torm,  Flottcr*  uni3CKii.ii,  Cicci^pt  la  a  few  caw*  (Giu  i aU'.J 
without  a  perianth.  Monwtioiis  or  ilioreious.  Ovules  niikcl, 
rarelv  without  carpc-tliry  leaves,  usually  boTite  on  carpoph)'ll^. 
which  assume  various  forms.  The  ninijlc  meRasporc  enclosod  in  (hi- 
nuccllus  is  filled  with  tttsuc  (pro[ha11u»)  twfure  fcniliution,  an'l 
contains  two  or  more  arehi'^onia,  coiiMMlng  usually  of  a  large  evK-cdl 
and  a  small  tuxV,  ran-ly  <>l  an  esE-ci.'ll  only  anil  no  nnk  (digram  and 
Wdvilifkia).  Micro-jwre  spherical  or  oval,  with  or  wiiboui  a 
bUddcr-liki!  exteniion  of  the  exine,  containing  a  prothallui  of  two 
or  more  a-lls,  one  of  which  produces  two  mjn-motite  or  motile  male 
cells.  Cotytidunt  two  or  several.  Secondary  xylem  and  phloem 
produced  by  a  single  cambium,  or  by  succc»»vc  cambial  zones;  no 
true  vG$.trli  (exi  Lpt  in  the  Gnctales)  in  the  wood,  and  no  companion- 
cells  in  the  piilocm. 

I.  PtfriJosftrmae  (see  PaLABOMTAXV,  PaLAIOKMCI. 

II.  Cycadopkyta, 

\.  Cycadales  (recent  and  extinct). 

B.  Iknnetiitales  (tee  I'ALAEOPCTA.vy:  MtiOMtf). 
HI.  CordailttUt  (kv  f  alaecui'itanyi  Faiaeozoic). 
IV.  CinktoeUi  (rwcot  and  extinct). 
V.  OmJtnln. 

A.  Taxaceae, 

B.  Pinareae. 

There  it  no  doubt  that  the  tvMdt  of  recent  rrsrareh  and  of  work 
now  in  prncnvu  will  t>e  to  modify  considerably  the  EmupinR  of  the 
conifers.  The  family  Arautarirac,  represented  by  ^MHCdrio  and 
Asptkh,  should  perhaps  Xk  st:)Hraicd  as  a  s^x-cial  claits  and  a  rt' 
arrangement  of  other  gent  ra  more  in  accord  with  a  natural  system  of 
claii^i  neat  ion  will  soon  be  possible;  but  for  the  pa'scnt  it*  twufoid 
siitxiivision  may  be  retained. 
VI.  Cntbiltt. 

A.  Ephodroideae. 

n,  Cinetoidcae. 

C.  Welwitvhl^eac  (Tumbtrideae). 
Cycadophvta.— A,  Cyforf«/«.— Stem*  tuberous  or  columnar,  not 

infrequently  branched,  ran-ly  cpi(>hytic  (I'cruvian  species  of  Zamia); 
fionds  pinnate.  Ui-[iiiinjtc  in  the  Australian  ^enui  Ba%.mia.  L'>itxi.i- 
ous;  OowiTs  in  the  lorm  of  cones,  except  the  teinale  Huuers  of  Cycji, 
which  consiit  of  a  rosette  of  leaf-like  carpels  at  the  ajiex  of  the  stem. 
S-cds  albuminous,  with  one  intettumcnt;  the  single  eml>r>-a,  ii«ujlly 
Ijcaring  two  [lartiatly  fused  cniyledons,  is  airarht<l  to  a  long  tanctca 
Eus)M-nM)r.  Stems  and  roots  increase  in  diameter  by  kerondary 
tliickL-ninc,  the  secondary  wood  bLing  produced  by  cinu  cambium  or 
dcveliipeJfrom  succei->ive  cambium -rings. 

The  cycaiU  cunMitute  a  homogeneous  group  of  a  few  lis-ing 
meffibrrs  conliiicd  lo  troiMcal  end  sub-lri>pical  rvgiOBs.  As  a  fairly 
ty|»cal  and  well-known  exdmpte  of  the  Cyca* 
daccaci  a  bfiecies  of  the  (leniis  Cyrni  C. 
(ircinalis,  C  rnWula,  &<:.)  is  .britfly  de- 
hcrilicd.  The  stout  ciJunin.ir  stem  niay 
reach  a  height  of  20  metres,  and  a  diameter 
half  a  metre;  it  re nMin>  cither  unlvanched 
iir  illvides  near  the  suinniit  into  several  sliurt 
and  thick  branches,  each  branch  terminating 
in  A  crown  of  long  piiin.ite  ll-a^■cs.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Mem  is  covered  with  rhombuidal 
arx'js.  which  reiireKiit  the  pcrhisieat  tuieS 
uf  luliage-  and  h \ik-leJ%'cs.  In  M>me  species 
ol  Cycai  thtre  is  a  well-defined  alternation  of 
lrans\>r>rw  zones  on  the  stem,  con^iPtinK  of 
[.infer  arias  rcpnsentinpt  fulia^e-leaf  basci, 
and  »iiiiilar  liut  tnullrr  an-.is  lotmni  by  the 
liuscs  of  tc.ile-le.iees  {F  and  5,  fiK-  The 
scalc-k-aves  clothing  the  terminal  bud  arc 
lini-.tr-lanriiilaic  in  torm.  and  of  3  brown  or 
yel1i>w  <'iiluur;  (hey  are  nushi-d  aside  as  the 
in-3xis  elonflaies  and  liecoiiies  shrivelli'd. 


Fifi.  I. — Stem  of 
Cyrui.   F,  lolia^e* 

 _  ...^    ..  h-df  Itascs;  S,  stale- 

fin-illy  bllini;  uff.  li jvinj;  jiroiecline  bo*t    leaf  tum. 
whii  h  are  i  wniu.illy  cut  nil  at  a  ^till  Inwrr 

l<^-el.  inintlnrlv,ihrdea(lfrvmd»fnllnff,hv-ivinEara|gtrdnetiote, which 
U  atierwanl>  M-iKiranO  from  the  stem  by  an  alnt  iss-layer  a  shon 

 .  (lisiame  abmc  ihe  Lase.   In  xiinc  hpccii;s  of  Cyrai  the  lcaf-bas).-s 

-   ^^^jiprvmiiH-"*^      nut  pcrsiit  as  a  permanent  cuvcrinj;  lu  the  stem,  but  the  surfaw 
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MMVmdwtth«wriiikkdlMrlc,a«!n  Cjeu  simmauit,yitaathm»» 
Men  of  unuiumi  lonii  (eg.  a).  Small  tuberoat  ihoots,  cDmparaUe  on 
*  Urge  tcale  with  the  bultnU  of  LjaipoiiHm  SrUffi.  ar«  occavonally 
produced  in  the  axilc  of  lome  of  the  pcni*tent  Icar-buca;  thete  are 
chanctcristic  of  (kkly  pbnti,  and  Krve  ai  a  meao*  of  vegetative 
leproductton.  _  la  the  ^enm  Cyan  the  remalo  flower  ii  peculiar 
amone  cycadi  ia  contisting  of  a  terminal  crown  of  Kparate  lal-Klce 
caipeli  teverat  inches  in  length;  the  apical  ponion  of  each  carpellary 
leaf  may  be  bmdiy  triangular  in  lorm,  and  deeply  diwectcd  on  the 
maisuM  into  narrow  woolly  appendages  tike  nioimenury  pinnae. 

From  the  lower  pan  of  a 
carpel  are  produced  tevcral 
bterally  placed  ovuIch, 
which  become  brieht  red 
or  orann  on  ripening;  the 
bright  llcsh)r  seeds,  wtiici) 
in  Bome  specin  arc  as  lar^ 
as  a  goose's  egg.  and  the 
tawny  spreading  carpels 
pFoduce  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  colour  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  dark-green 
(rondi,  which  curve  grace* 
fully  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  tummit  of  the 
columnar  stem.  Id  Cveai 
the  stent  apes,  after  produc- 
ing a  cluster  of  carpellary 
leaves,  continues  to  ebngate 
and  produces  more  Dud- 
■calcs,  which  are  afterwards 
pushed  aside  as  a  fresh 
crown  of  fronds  is  developed. 
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Fio.  3.—Cyeat  sutmaiiu. 


the  mam  axis  may  break  up  near  the  bale  Into  several  cyilndrical 
branches;  ui  species  of  Diem  (fig.  4)  lateral  branches  are  occaaicm- 
ally  produced.  TbeSouth  AfrkaafacrpAnJartorfrcquenilypraduces 
several  brapchea.  Probably  the  oldeA  example  of  ihia  gcans  in 
cultivation  is  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  <rf  Amrterdam,  iu 
age  b  contidered  by  Pro- 
fessor d«  Vrie*  to  be  about 
two  thousand  years; 
although  an  nocnnte  deter- 
mination of  age  ia  Inpos- 
(ible,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  cycads  grow  very 
slowly  aad  are  remarkable 
for  bogevity.  The  thick 
armour  of  petiolo~bases  en- 
veloping tne  stem  is  a- 
characteristic  Cycadean 
featore;  in  Cytai  the  alter- 
nation of  scale-leaves  and 
fronds  is  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  other  cycads;  In 

bsKs  are  almott  equal  in  _ 

rixe  to  those  of  the  foliage-  Fic.  4.— x>>Mm  ednlt. 

loaves,  and  there  is  no 

regular  attematlon  of  so»e«  inch  as  cbaractetiaes  some  necim  of 

Cyeat.  Aimhw  type  erf  stem  is  Ultmnted  tw  ^toMcrfa  ^ 

abo  by  •  few  fonns  of  Cyctu  (Gf ,  a),  in  which  tiSt  fraiKb  fan  off 


The  young  leaves  of  Cyeai  connst  of  a  straight  racbis  bearing  numcr> 
ous  rmear  pinnae,  traversed  by  a  singht  midrib:  the  pinnae  are 
drcinatdy  coiled  tike  the  leaf  of  a  fern  (fig.  3).  The  mate  flower  of 
Cjwof  conforms  to  the  type  of  structure  characteristic  of  the  cycad*. 
and  consists  of  a  long  cone  of  numerous  spoTOphylls  bearing  many 
oval  pollen-sacs  on  their  lower  faces.  The  type  described  serves  at  a 
convenient  representative  of  its  class.  There  are  d^t  other  Hving 
genera,  which  may  be  classified  as  falIowB^— 

CtaisiJUation. — A.  Cycadtat. — CharacteriMdby(a)tTiea1teraation 
of  scale-  and  foliagc-leavcs  (6g.  ■)  on  the  branched  or  unbranched 
■tern;  (6)  the  growth  of  the  main  stem  through  the  leniale  flower: 
(()  the  presence  of  a  prominent  single  vein  in  trie  linear  pinnae;  {d} 
the  structure  of  the  female  Bower,  whicb  is  peculuir 
in  not  havinK  the  form  of  a  cone,  but  consists  of 
numerous  independent  carpels,  each  of  which  bears 
two  or  more  bieral  ovules.  Represented  by  a  single 
genus,  Cyeat.  (Tropical  Asia,  Australia,  Sc.). 

B.  Zamieae. — The  stem  docs  not  grow  through 
the  female  llower;  both  male  and  female  flon-crs 
are  in  the  form  of  cones,  (a)  SlanceHeae.— 
OuuBCteriied  by  the  fern-like  venation  of  the 
pinnae,  which  have  a  prominent  midrib,  giving 
off  at  n  mde  angle  Mmple  or  forkca  and 
occasionally  anastomasing  lateral  veins.  A  nngk 

ginus,  Slangma,  confined  to  South  Africa,  (b) 
NsaimM«. — ^Tbc  pinnae  are  traversed  by  several 
paiafid  vririL  ^Mtrtrtd,  an  Australian  cycad,  is 
peculiar  In  having  bi-pinnate  fronds  (Hg.  The 
various  gcnere  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  tha  shape  and  manner  of  attachment  of  the 
pinnae,  the  form  of  the  carpellary  scales,  and  to 
some  extent  by  anatomical  characten.  Enctpht- 
larloi  (South  and  Tropical  Africa). — Large  cones; 
the  carpellary  scales  terminate  in  a  peltate  distal 
expansion.  UacriKamia  (Australia). — Simitar  to 
Encephitl^rtot  except  in  the  presence  of  a  spinous 
projection  from  the  swollen  distal  end  of  the  carpels. 
Zonia  (South  America,  Florida,  &c.). — Stem  mon 
and  often  divided  into  several  columnar  branches. 
Each  carpel  terminates  in  a  ocltate  head.  Ceraio- 
samia  (Alcxico). — Similar  in  oabit  to  Uaerosamia, 
Fig.  3.—Cycas,  but  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  horn-like 
Young  Frond,  spinous  processes  on  the  apes  of  the  carpels. 

,    UittocycM  (Cuba).— Like  Zaittia,  except  that  the 
ends  of  the  stamens  are  flat,  white  the  a[»ces  of  the  carpels  are 

Ellate.  Diooit  (Mexico)  (fig.  4>. — Characieriicd  by  the  woolly  scale- 
ivea  and  carpels;  the  latter  terminate  in  a  thick  laminar  expan- 
aion  of  triangular  form,  bearing  two  plaocntal  cushions,  on  which 
the  ovules  are  situated.  Bmmmw  (Australb). — Bi-pinnate  fronds; 
■Mm  short  and  tubcrou*  (fig.  s)- 

The  stems  of  cycads  are  often  described  as  anbranched;  it  !s  tree 
that  in  comparison  with  conifers,  in  which  the  nuaoctous  branches, 
springing  from  the  main  stem.  iHve  a  characteristic  form 
*™        to  the  tree,  the  tuberous  or  columnar  stem  of  the  Cyca- 
f".         daceoe  constitutes  n  striking  distinguishing  fcnture. 

Bnnching.  however,  ocean  not  infrequently;  In  tyeoi    _  _   

llittaHatcm often  oroduces severel caaddnbrn-like nmu;  iaZatmm  m  which  the  pinnae  inMead  of  bdnf  of  ibe  uwal  itmple  type  oite 


Fic.  5. — Bmoenia  spcctabilist  InaL 

completely,  leaving  a  comparatively  smooth  item.  The  Cyas  type  of 
Trond,  except  as  regards  the  presence  of  a  midrib  in  each  pinna, 
charaneriees  the  c>'cads  generally,  except  Bmeenia  and  Statirmo. 
In  the  monotypic  genus  Sawenia  the  brge 
fronds,  borne  singly  on  the  short  and  thick 
stem,  are  bt-pinnaie  (fig.  5);  the  segments, 
which  are  broadly  ovate  or  rhombtudal, 
have  several  foriccd  spreading  veins,  anil 
resemble  the  larcc  pinnules  of  some  species 
of  Adianlam.  In  Stanfffta,  also  a  genus 
represented  by  one  species  (S.  parodnxa  of 
South  Africa),  the  long  and  comparatively 
broad  tunnac.  with  an  entire  or  irregularly 
incised  margin,  are  very  fern-like,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  Kunze  to  deKribe  the 
plant  in  1835  as  a  species  of  the  fern 
Lonuria.  In rarecasesthcpinnaeof cycads 
are  lobed  or  branched:  in  Dioon  spinu- 
latum  (Central  America)  the  margia  of  the 
segments  bears  numerous  s^unous  pri>- 

cesses:  in  some  species  of  EncephiUartoi,  Tig.  6.— ifocrasaMui 
e.g.  £.  iorrufiu.  the  lamina  is  deeply  lobed;  hflr?y>m*r9.  A,  part  irf 
and  in  a  species  of  the  Australian  genus  frond;  B,  (ingle  pinna- 
Uairoiomia,  M.  bettrMunt,  the  narrow 

pinnae  are  dichotoroously  branched  almost  to  the  base  (fig.  6),  and  re- 
semble the  frond  of  some  specie*  of  the  fern  ScJIisom,  orlhe  fossil  f^enus 
faMrafCSoltgoalea).  Aninterestingsperiesof  CyaM,C.JVseJtoMnt,has 
ncenth  been  described  by  Sir  William  Thiielton-Dyer  from  Annam, 
where  It  was  collected  by  one  of  Messn  Sandere  ft  Son's  coneclora. 
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'  „.:,  »  l■^JrJ.-;cri*.■d  hv  ihc  prfwnee  of  two 

.--.wv*-*.  SL-jTiftt-ri  t!ij»ubr  appundaiw*, _ oim- 
r  ■  'V  '.v-wjv  «-.:*i;'M'l:.r^>ti|iuWi>of thcMautliacvae 

*■  '  ■ .  '  .  ..      vjr:rt  11  dtrti'ft-nt  Bi-ocra;  in  Cytas 

.  .^.-.-.ic  Oir.iiuwly  aiilnt  (lig.  3)i  in 

.  •  A.' .  i'^  '■  TJt  !:l>  JDil  fcfnu-nuare  str<iii:"t:in 
,     .  _ .  .  ,v  -:      ,  .-.-.kil,  biMriiiK  stwlithi  inrinu. 

,     ■     .'  ,-  ^       F:in-.i|x\v  as  coiiH'<il  imiinlhTjncw 

1     ■  .    V    ••■~.:<~'  t!;i' :'."^^jcappcjr as  rouniktl  humps, 

.    ■     ^         .V.:.-.  ihi-  «,-.>L~li.-ivr*  in  iht-ir  youm;  condition 
.  ,^  .        '    -,.  ■.;  ;?v  Lim.iu  n-f^uint  undeveloped.  AfcnlUteof 
-         V,  -  -.        iV  :ih4liv«'">' f)"™"!*         prefcncc  of 
*i  v.:-  VjV-Vm^Jiid  (orm'i'K  acjp  on  the  summit 

'  .■  ...  .>  \  i'.iioS-J  ti>  the  KisCT  of  iH'tioles;  on  some  loui) 
,      .  .■  hni:  the  form  oS  scales,  and  are 

'  :v».;'';^i''-i''""'>t''  I  piWe)  of  the  majority  of  ferns. 

',•_,•>  i'<  o.'^-N  .iiv  runitructcd  on  a  uniform  plan, 
J,      '•  ■    .  >!  jn  .>ii*  IxurinB  crowded,  spirally  dis- 

"  ■-.  .     ».vnv^.' Thi-^o  ire  often  wcdf^rhaped  and 
■         ^    .ti  m  r,— to  caft-s  they  coniUl  of  a  short,  ihkic 
»    I  :.  .'.  i>!;.iti?  exjMni-ion,  or  jiruloncud  upwoirds  in 

(  .       '      .1,  -.r  l^iiiiit.t.  Tho  fporanRia  (pulkn'Sacs),  which 

,  '  -  Y  .  . ;  oi  thu  sliimensarcttfli-natranKed  in  (oorcor 
I  —  ■.■  ^-  ,  :  *  'T  -Ti.  inuTsi>orr*d  nfiih  hairs  (panphytcs); 
.-  .  \  ;  i'*,^  rl  i.v  jl  lie  a  line  m.irked  out  by  the  occnmnce  of 
,  '  t       ■■:.yL.\y..:t  o'lU  tR>undi.-d  by  urRer  anil  ihickcr- 

K  :  ..V  i-i,  ^<u-:tt>.  sSith  l'<mi  a  I.iirly  prominent  cap-Hbe  "  annulus  " 
r  i:  I'v  j'o-K-i  ihe>|MTanriium,  not  unlike  Ihcannitluschaiaetcriitic 
ii  i!.f  S.'ii.-ji.-J.-«>.ic  ■imuit,;  fiTU.  The  spnr.tni-i<il  wall,  consisting 
wMi.il  Iitno'f  ivll*.  viKU'.t»a  cavity  cuntaimng  numerous  ovil 
*  >.'!i-»  i|«!V:i-i;rjin**.  In  Mnittnro  a  <:yra<hMn  rpt>r.inBium  recalls 
tVrvii|ifit.iinf«-fistM->[''t*'''"'''-i*^-^-'"'""^''"^^  and Schiuracir.io), 
I'lit  i:i  thi-  iti  \i-ii'i'H»e:M  >'t  the  i]X>rvs  there  arc  ccrtjin  peculiarities 
itx  iiH-t  «iih  .inu-ns  ihi'  V.isciiljr  Cry(iloKnm».  With  the  otreption 
ft  I  V, jj.  till-  I.'iii,i1l-  IliimT.*  .ir.-  also  in  llie  fi>fm  of  cnii.-s  l«.MrinE 
niiiHi'tiMi..  .-.irivll  irv  K\ili''.  In  Cyvas  rr.  flnta  .mil  C.  rimnalii  each 
ii'.ii  lilii'  i-.iti-i'l  m.iy  iiri!ii«v  wwral  Liter.illy  att.iihcd  ovules,  but 
ill  t".  ■Y.'"'-.:'. J  tn*'  stiurter  and  the  ovtili-s  are  reduced 

I-  two:  till-  i.iiier  t\|v  briii;-  us  ncan-r  to  the  carn  ls  of  Diovn.  in 
»-|ii.  h  tlu-  il.iv.cr  h.i-  ihi'  f'-im  "t  a  cimo,  and  the  diiMl  end  <■(  the 
tMii"  !-'  i>  li'ii-vr  .tnd  in.in'  le.if-Mic  than  in  the  (■ihcr  gtnt-ra  of  the 
^^••lu'  if,  Mlii.  li  iire  vh.ir.ictiTi.- d  by  sdorter  carpcU  »ilh  ihiclf 
ivl-i'i'  "hi-ul*  In.inri,;  ti*i>  ipviiles  on  the  mariiholnjiicalty  towtr 
BUiliiv  Th.M.i:i.s.liv.-.uU.ittainins(.mei-asM{*.e.ii«ej/>fiii/iirto) 
a ii'u-iiUr.iMi- .-iv.  n.i;  liii":  -i  iengih  of  mnre thana  toot.  Cat<r« liave 
\s-it  niiii'lol  'I'V  Thi*l'.'n-l)jiT  in  /:»i-r^W(iu  and  by  Wictnnd 
in  '.iiiiiiil  in  «iiiilithi' -li.>rt«r]H-nao'conp-scalfrs exhibit  »loliit.-e- 
»iui  f.'rm  It  is  iiitiix-i.lin«  Ihji  no  monstrous  cycaocjn  conc  has 
Urn  iW  tiUil  in  which  uMiliferous  and  slaminaio  appcndaRtA  arc 
l.irw  i-n  the  mhh-  in  the  Bcnni-ltitalM  (see  )'.\LACOBOrASV: 
y.-',:.i.i  rli-wi-m  w(W  i-n.^ua-d  Lcarinj  on  the  s^ime  axia  both 
lill.b«•^  iuni  and  isytusvtuin.  ■  .   ,  .. 

I  Sf  ixill.  ii-cr.iii!.  »lw  n  t^altl^^  conM«  ol  three  ceils,  two  small 
ai- 1  I'lie  Liiii'  nil;  ll.f  Utter  crows  into  the  pollen-tutic,  as  in  the 
I  ,>i;il>'i  i7i'-.  aii-l  Iriiin  one  of  (he  sm.dl  cells  two  bi^L' 
.tKfv       ,|'iu,,|    Mvriv.itiOiiJi  arc  cwntu.illy   iiTudiiii'il.  A 
r.iii.il..ii;e  iv.-ii.ii.'n  to  thi*  rule  h.i-,  n-cinily  been 
ns..i.|i>l  I'V  (.'.iMttcll.  who  fnund  that  in  Mitroiytat 
•**■*"       i',:.. thv  l>i«lvrflU  may  lie  cijihi  or  even  ten  in 
liviiiilvt  .ili.l  ihi'  '>|4  rm-i''lU  twice  as  iiuiiii-rous.  One  of 
I'v  •      I  ;i'i<>>Ti.iiit  ili  i>>virn-<  made  duriiiK  the  laitir  part  of  the 
■        i-'ru'v  w-''  *h»t  I'V  lUi-no,  a  J.iiune*-  lir>l,ir.l>.t,  who  first 
.'.^i.  i-M-  n-.iii"  i>[  inoiilc  male  ci:!!-  in  the  cenus  Cyent. 

^  V-  ■■  i-.-.v  .,!-  wi'ri'  -ilinrvid  in  siime  ■ipctii*  uf  Ziimia  bv 

.".      >  I  a-  I  iiv'i-'  ii'ii  nt  wiptk  cnalili'i      t'l  j>.umc  that  all 
^  .V  ,■  I'lii  n;.<1>'  iiamiic*.  Behin-  (iilliiwini;  the  growth 
.  *   _         .    I  y\rt  p  llliiaiii'n,  wc  will  brieily  dt-scribe  the 
.' , ' .  ..ml.'.  All  ovule  ciwiM-!"  of . I  conical  nuccUui 

^  .     ^  1  intf^anicnt.   At  an  *-.irly  st.isc  of  dt^x-lop- 

*  \i  •  ii«  ii'ivarance  in  the  ■'■  ntral  ri.-,-ion  o(  ifie 

"  ,'  i"i  j"V  anJ  cventu.illy  (•>rm>  ihrt*  celU;  the 

.ii4)'  and  (wii-fltiiit-s  the  mega'pore 
'    ■     .    .  .,,.1^  al■^uTll^thl■Kn'  i!iT  jiirtirflhcmircllus. 
.  ,   ,  .i.i  .itf»  ri'iHMti  dly,  unil  ii-lU  arc  iiniduced 
^  '  I  I  iA.iriK  tthieh  cvi'nlually  fill  the  »[K>re. 

^   ■  .'■   .'  .  ;  ..::e  (iKUthalhlt) ;  »->m"  uf  the  supcT- 

■ .  ■   ■  :     thi,"  mcita»I"jr''  imrei-*-  in  siuand 
,       ■  .        an  ui>lV.T       uhiih  cives  rise 
»  ■.  I'-o  ar. hfipiniimi.  amt  n  luntr  n-ll 
■  ■     .  F.Kh  nw,tis'"r'' ni.iv  cimtain 

'  ■  T'  ■  ,wth  of  the  ovum  n'liiri  liment  is 

r      V  .^-IN  immodijtity  s-irr. .undine  the 
tV.c  ovum  ol  Pi«uf  and  other 
,  /  ^  ■.'■o  .icii-.d  Tvciun  of  (he  mttellui 
^.  .'~         h  fi-iults  in  ih'' t"rm.ition 
'.  '  -  "       —\  -i.ihjU'ly  abovi-  Ih*-  mrga- 
'    ■      '•I*  al»av»  been  de'fiil'rd  as 
'  .,  ,.b'.«mitii)iw  b>-  IV-arsijn 


caws,  the  pollen  it  conveyed  to  the  orulem  by  animal  aceni^y. 
The  iinllrn-craini  find  tbetr  wny  hetwMn  the  cupophyUs,  which  nt 
the  time  ol  ixillinaiiun  an  dif[htly  aiKirt  owing  lo  tne  ctonnation  of 
the  inti-rnoiles  of  ihv  fluwer-aKH,  ann  |hh  into  the  pollcn-chamberi 
the  large  cell  of  ihe  pullvnicraia  ffntt  out  into  a  tube  (Pi),  which 
penetrate*  the  nucrllar  (iuuc  and  nitrn  branches  repcaicilly:  fhe 
polten-Rrain  ilMrlf,  with  the  prat  ha  II  us-c  ells,  projects  freely  into  the 
ptillen-chimlwr  (A);.  7)-  1he  nucleus  nf  the  outermost  (second 
bmail  cell  (liif.  7.  Ci  divides,  and  one  of  the  d  iu|;htcr- nuclei  passes 
out  uf  the  cell,  and  may  enter  the  lowcut  fhrstj  small  cell.  The 
outermost  cell,  by  the  dimsioa  of  the  Rmainiiu  Bucletis,  produces 
I  wo  larf-e  sprrmatotoids 
((is-  e).    In  ifiere- 

cy<as  16  apcrm-cclk  are 
proHurcd.  In  (lie  courke 
of  <livision  two  budies  ap- 
pc;ir  in  the  cytoplasm, 
and  behave  as  centro- 
■ome*  during  the  karyo- 
kineaii:  they  gradtully 
be>:amc  threadlike  and 
coil  round  each  daughter 
nucleus.  This  thread 
Bivc*  rite  to  a  sp,iral  cili- 
ated hand  lyint;  in  a  de* 
predion  on  (he  body  ol 


able    to   perform   ciliary  ^-    Arcli«;onia.  Pt.  PoIleiHSnun. 
movi-mentrin  the  watery        Si'S'""?;  O."^*"-"  .w") 

li'iuid  which  occun  Pollen^hambcr.  (s«ondccllo( 

tJcen  the  thin  papery  pollen-tube), 
remnant  of  nu cellar  tissue 

and  the  archegonial  necks.  Before  feriiliirr.lLon  a  neck-canal  ctll  is 
formed  by  the  diviiJim  of  the  ovum-nu<'Ik'u->.  After  the  bodv  uf  a 
spcrmjtoioid  hai  coalesced  with  the  t,;:;-ii'j<-'eil>  (he  bttrr  divides 
repeatedly  and  forms  a  tnstn  of  iis>iic  u  l:i'-h  j^iuits  more  vig<>rouUy 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  and  cxcciiils  upaanjs 
towards  the  aiwv  of  the  ovum  as  a  peiiphTal  la^vr  of  parrn- 
cliyma  surrounding  a  central  i-jkire.  By  funhcr  growth  this 
tl:isuc  gives  ritu  to  a  procmbryii,  «'hirh  cuiii'-tii  at  the  micro- 
pylir  end.  of  a  sac;  the  tissue  at  the  ch.ilaul  end  crows  into  a  long 
and  tangled  su.«pcn«ori  tcrmlnatinj;  in  a  mass  of  celli,  whi^h  ia 
eventually  differentiated  into  a  ladicL',  plumule  and  two  cotyl^^lonk 
In  the  ripe  sen!  the  integument  assumes  the  form  of  a  llr  shy  cnivlope, 
succiieded  intcmally  a  hani  wooily  sIhH,  intcrnnl  to  whirh  is 
a  thin  papery  nwmbrane — the  apir,-:l  portion  of  the  nuciUu  «-hicb 
is  ttAMiy  diverted  out  as  a  conical  cap  covering  the  apex  of  the 
endiMpcrm.  A  thoroueh  cxamin.ition  of  cyca- 
de.tn  su-ds  has  recently  been  made  by  Miu  Slopes, 
more  pariicuLirly  with  a  view  to  a  compari-ion  of 
their  v3KuUr  supply  with  that  in  Palaeozoic 

fiymnotpcrmoiis  weds  (Wora,  1904).    The  first 
i-aves  tiorne  on  the  toedling  axis  are  often  scale, 
like,  and  the-w  arc  followed  by  two  or  mort  brcer 
laminae,  which  furcihaduw  the  pinnae  of  tlie  adult  O 
frond. 

The  anatomical  slnirture  of  the  ^vcetativo 
or^ani  of  recent  cycatU  is  of  speri.'il  tnlercjt  as 
ntTirilin);  important  cvi<l<-nec  of  rila- 
tionship  with  extinct  tyjios.  and  with 
other  groupv  ol  recent  plants,    flrcmunkirr,  who 
W.1S  the  firi>t  to  invcsti.;  itp  in  detail  the  mntnmy 
of  a  cycadean  stem,  no'jjMi'cd  an  a^reeir.-.'nt.  as 
rcj.irdi  the  iieronrtary  wr"-«l.  with  PicpivIt  ri'.ns 
and  flymiifm*Tms,  rather  tlian  with  .^tl^:^■>^■I-    fir  ft —7iim{a 
tyli-dinis.    lie  drew  .itlnilion  alw  tn  cm:. in  li,  .■■J,,i   „i  r 


and  mr,o:«mm).  In  a.hlition  Yo  tho^  caulino  iSvbW  1 
strand-i  (ninfinrtj  to  the  stem  anfl  not  cmnrrteil 
with  thi^  loavet),  colLiti-ral  bundli-s  are  olli'n  mi-l  with  In  the 
pith,  which  fiirm  the  vavular  »upMy  of  terminal  flowers  borne  at 
intervaU  on  the  apex  of  the  stem.  These  Lill<-r  bundles  may  be  K-ea 
in  W'  ti'in'i  of  iilil  i-tem^  lu  pursue  a  mnre  or  it-n  h'iriioiital  course, 
pas'iiiij;  ijiitw.irtls  thrciu^h  the  in.iin  wwvtv  rvlindcr.  This  Litei^t 
cour is  due  to  the  more  vif>nr(>us  gmwlh  of  the  axillary  branch 
formtil  nrar  the  lia<4>  ol  e.ieh  Hower.  whirh  is  a  li-rmiu.il  structure, 
and,  i-xcrpt  in  the  female  flower  of  Cyrai,  puts  a  limit  10  the 
apir.il  j;r"»th  of  llm  stem.  The  visorou^i  literal  branch  iherrfore 
ciiriiiniii-  thf  linp  of  the  mniii  axis.  The  pith  is  encircled  by  a 
cyliniler  »f  -"'iniLir)'  wond,  c<m!>i<>(ing  ol  single  or  multiple  radial 
riwk  III  trai'heiils  M-parainl  tw  bn^id  miilulLiry  rays  cumposcd  ol 
lai|e  parenJiymaiuus  tells:  Ihe  trachckla  bear  nuBerous  bonJcrcd 
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pha  OR  dw  nriU  mRi.  The  larie  meriutbry  nys  give  to  the  wood 
a  cbanctcrixic  pamtchymatous  or  bx  appeanncv,  which  h  in 
nariicd  nmtratt  to  the  more  compact  wood  of  a  conifer.  The 
protoaylem-etmenta-are  •ituaicd  at  the  ennMna  inner  edge  oT  the 
secondary  wood,  and  may  occur  an  tmall  tcroupB  of  narrow,  «pirally> 
pitted  dement*  scattered  amone  the  parenchyma  which  dlHits  on  ine 
main  Ksaa  of  wood.  Short  and  tviiculaicfy- pitted  irachoal  celk. 
HouLkr  to  tRichrida,  often  occur  in  the  circummMlulUry  rcttinn  of 
cycadcsn  Mbui*.  In  an  old  atom  of  Cyrai,  Enctpkabulot  or  Metro- 
tamia  the  seramLiry  wood  consisii  of 
■everal  rather  unevenly  concentric 
loncs,  whth;  in  wnH.-  other  jjwicra  it 
forms  a  continuous  masi  as  in  coni- 
fors  and  normal  dicoiylnJont.  These 
concentric  rings  of  wcundary  xylcm 
3iitl  phloem  (Ite-  *))  afloni  a  character- 
Lstic  cycadcan  feature.  After  (he 
cimbium  ha*  been  active  for  some 
time  producing  serondiry  xylem  and 
phloem,  the  latter  consisting  of  sieve- 
tube*,  phloem-pirenchyma  and  Ire- 
qucmly  thkk-walkil  fibres,  a  second 
cambium  i*  developed  in  the  peri- 
c}'cle:  thivprodiKesaaccondvaicubr 
zone,  which  b  in  turn  followed  by  a 
third  cambium,  and  to  on,  until  several 
hollow  cyUndi-ra  are  dcNvloped.  It 
ha*  been  recently  shown  iluii  several 
cimbium-iones  may  remain  in  a  state 
of  activity,  su  that  the  formation  of  a 
"  '  '  new  cambium  docs  not  necessarily 

Fic.  9. — Alacroiomia.  mark  a  ce»K3tion  ol  growth  in  the 
DLiErammntic  (rnnsverse  more  internal  mcrinematic  rings.  It 
section  of  part  of  Stem,  orcaslonally  happens  that  groun  of 
(.Mtcr  Worsifcll.)  jtykm  .ind  phloem  are  developed 

fd.  Periderm  in  kaf-tnaca.  internally  10  some  of  the  vascular 
It.  Lraf-traccs  in  cortex.  rioEs;  these  arw  chamcteriied  by  an 
inverse  orientation  of  the  tissues, 
the  xylem  being  ccnirifugal  and  the 
phloem  centripetal  in  its  development. 
The  broad  conical  region,  which  con- 
tains many  secretory  canals,  is  ira- 
versed  by  ntifncrous  vascular  bundles  (fig.  9. some  of  which  pursue 
a  more  or  Ics*  vertical  course,  and  by  frequent  anastomoses  with  one 
another  form  a  looHe  leticulum  of  vascular  siramis;  others  are  leaf- 
traces  on  their  way  from  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  leaves.  Most  of 
these  cortical  bundle*  are  collateral  in  st  ructnre,  but  in  Nome  the  xylem 
and  phkicm  are  concentricalty  arranged:  the  secondary  origin  of 
theaa  bundle*  fiom  procambium-Mrand*  was  deacritwd  by  Metteniu* 
in  hi*  cbaHcal  paper  of  iStet  During  the  increase  m  thicknes*  of  a 
cycadcax  Mem  successive  layers  of  cork-tissue  are  formed  by  phcllo- 
gess  IB  the  persistent  bases  of  leaves  <fig.  9.  p^)-  which  increase  in  sue 
to  adapt  thenuelve*  to  the  growth  of  the  vascular  tones.  The  leaf- 
traces  of  cycads  mn  remarkable  both  on  account  ol  their  courw  and 
Ihim'  anatomy.  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  Mem  lfi_s.  9)  one  sees 
some  vaacubr  btindlcs  following  a  horimntal  or  sliRhily  oblique 

course  in  the  cortex,  btrelch- 
ing  lor  a  lon);cr  or  shorter 
distance  in  a  direction  con- 
centric with  the  woody 
cylinder.  From  each  leal- 
base  two  main  bundles 
spread  right  and  left 
through  the  cortex  of  the 
stem  (tig.  9,  it),  and  as  they 
curve  gradually  towards  the 
vascular  ring  they  piescnt 

?rV\{}^         *K  »P5=ara'"  two 
(  ^  U  rJ        rather   l)at    ope  curves, 
usually  spoken  of  as  the 
^{  leaf.4tace  eirdlcs  (Sr.  9, 1). 

I  The  distal  ends  of  tboe 

I  eirdlcs    give    oil  several 

branches,  which  tra\'crae 
the  petiole  and  lachis  as 
BUinetOM*  conaieral  bundles.  The  complicated  girdhi-like  course  is 
chuacwfinic  td  the  hnf-tiace*  of  most  recent  o-cads,  but  in  some 
cases,  in  2aiiiia  floHdan*.  the  tiaccs  are  described  by  Wieland 
in  his  lecent  monograph  on  American  fosul  eycads  {Camgie  Inslitu- 
Ham  Pailicaliant,  1906)  as  posseising  a  more  direct  course  similar  to 
that  in  Mesoioic genera.  A  leaf-trace,  as  it  passci, through  theconcx, 
has  a  collateial  structure,  the  protoxylcm  bving  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  o(  the  xylem ;  when  it  reaches  the  leaf-base  ihe  position  of  the 
■pual  trachctds  is  gradually  altered,  and  the  endarcn  arrangement 
(pratintylem  internal)  gives  place  toa  tnesareh  structure  (protoxylem 
■tore  or  less  central  and  not  on  the  edge  of  the  xylem  strand).  Inn 
bundle  examined  in  the  basal  portion  ol  a  leal  the  bulk  of  the  xylem 
i*  foaiMi  to  be  centrifugal  in  position,  but  internally  to  the  protoxylem 
dwn  it  A  grnnpoi  centripetal  trachcids;  higher  up  in  the  petii^  the 
Wfina  b  miov  ceatripeuU  the  oeottif upTwoud  bcini  lepitsented 


FlC  UK—Cmito  bitoba.  Leaves. 


by  a  small  arc  of  trachcids  external  to  the  proMsvlem  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  few  parenchymatous  elements.  Finally,  In  the  pinnae o( 
the  frond  the  centrifugal  xylem  may  disappear,  the  protoxylem  being 
now  exarch  In  position  and  abutting  on  the  phloem.  Similarly  In 
thutporophyllsof  somccycads  the  bundle* aivcndarch  near  the  Due 
and  mesarch  near  the  ai»ial  end  of  the  stamen  or  carpd.  The 
vascular  system  of  cycadean  seedlings  presents  some  features  worthy 
of  note;  centripetal  xylem  occurs  in  the  cotykilonary  bundl<» 
asioci,ited  with  transfusion-trachcids.  The  bundti-s  from  the 
cotyledon*  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the  stcte  of  the  main  axi^,  and 
do  nut  assume  the  glrdte-lorm  cbar- 
acteriMic  of  the  adult  planl.  This 
is  ol  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  compaiistm  of  recent  cycads 
with  extinct  species  {BennellUtii,  in 
which  the  leaf-traces  follow  a  much 
more  direct  course  than  in  modern 
cycads.  The  mcsarch  structure  of 
the  leaf-bundles  is  met  with  in  a  less 
pronounced  form  in  the  flower  ped- 
uncles of  some  cycads.  This  fact  is 
of  importance  as  showing  that  the  Fin.ti.— -Cinitfaodianloi^f. 
type  of  vascular  Htructurc.  which  FosbU  (Eocene)  leaf  from  the 
diaracteriied  the  stems  of  many  Itbnd  of  UuU. 
HabeoKHC  genefa,  has  not  entirely 

d isa ppo* red  from  ihestemsof  modem  cycad*;  Init  themosarch  bundle 
iaimwconfincdlotheleavesandpi'duncles.  Thcrootsof  somccycads 
resemble  the  stems  in  producing  several  cambium- 
rings;  tPiey  potsem  a  to  B  protoxylem-group*,  and  arc 
characteriicd  oya  broad  pericyclic  toac.  A  common  phenomenon  in 
cycads  is  the  production  of  roots  which  grow  upwards  (apogeotronic), 
and  appear  as  coralline  branched  structures  above  Ihe  level  of  the 
ground;  some  of  the  cortical  cdl*  of  these  root*  are  hypettrophied, 
and  contain  numerous  filaments  of  blue-green  Algae  (nostocaccac), 
which  live  as  endoparasitcs  in  the  cdl-cavities. 

CiSKcOALES. — This  class^loiignation  ha*  been  recently  proposed 
to  give  emphasi*  to  the  uwhted  position  of  the  genus  Ginkgo 
(.Wiiiurio)  among  the  Gymnosperms.  Citrtgo  Meha,  the  maiden- 
hair tree,  has  usually  been  placed  by  botanists  in  the  Taxeae  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  yew  (rami),  but  the  proposal  by  Eichler  in 
1852  to  institute  a  special  family,  the  Salishiirieat,  indicated  a 
recognition  ti  the  existence  of  special  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  other  members  of  the  Conlfcrae.  The 
discovery  by  the  Japanese  botanist  HIrase  of  the  development  of 
ciliated  mcrmatoaoids  in  the  polk-n-tube  of  Gtnkio.  in  place  of  the 
aon-motile  male  cells  of  typical  conifers,  served  a*  a  cogent  angument 
infavourofaeparaiii^  the  genus  from  the  Conlferales  and  placing  it 
in  a  class  of  it*  own.  In  1713  Kaempfer  published  a  drawing  «t  a 
Japanese  tree,  which  he  desciibed  under  the  name  dual's;  this  tern 
was  adopted  in  1771  by  Linnaeus,  who  ^oke  of  Kaemplcr's  plant  an 
Otnkto  biloba.  In  1797 
Smith  proposed  to  use  the 
name  SatisbKria  adianliMia 
in  preference  to  the  un- 
couth "  genus  CintfD  and 
"  incomxt  "  specific  term 
biUtba.  Both  names  are  siill 
in  common  use.  Onaccount 
of  the  resemblance  of  the 
leaves  to  those  of  some 
species  of  Adiatttum,  the 
appdUtion  maiden-hair  tree 
has  long  been  given  to 
Cialgo  btloba.  Ciikta  is  of 
special  interest  on  account 
of  its  isolated  poution  among 
existing  {ilants,  its  restricted 
gcccraphlcal  dlMribution, 
and  its  great  antiouity  (scv 

I'.VLAEOBOTANT :  ittsmu). 

This  solitary  survivor  of  an 
andcnt  stock  b  almoet  ex- 
tinct, but  a  few  ^  and  pre- 
sumably wild  trees  are  re-  13.— Craife  U/ete.  A,  Mala 
corded  by  traveUers  in  parts  flower;.      C.  single  stamens;  D, 
ofChina.  Cia*c#ucommon   female  nower. 
as  a  sacred  t  rce  in  t  he  ga  rdcns 

of  temple*  in  the  Far  East,  and  often  cultivated  in  North  Americaaod 
Europe.  Cinkt»  biloba,  which  may  reach  a  height  of  over  jo  metres, 
furinsa  tree  of  pyramidal  shape  with  a  smooth  grey  bark.  The  leave* 
(figs.  lo  aitd  11]  have  a  long,  slender  petiole  terminating  in  a  fan- 
shaped  lamina,  which  may  be  entire,  divided  bya  median  iitciaon  into 
two  wedgc-Utapcd  lobes,  or  subdivided  into  several  narrow  segments. 
The  venation  is  like  that  of  many  ferns,  e.g.  AdiatUum;  the  lowest 
vein  in  each  half  of  the  Umina  follow*  a  course  parallel  to  the  edge, 
and  give*  off  uumcrous  branches,  which  fork  refwatedly  a*  they 
spread  in  a  palmate  manner  towards  the  leaf  margin.  The  foliage- 
leaves  occur  cither  scaltncd  on  long  shoots  irf  unlimited  growth,  or  at 
the  apex  of  short  shoot*  (spur*},  whkb  may  evcntuaU.^  tJm^ju^SsMi 
kmi  (hoota, 
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The  flou'cn  are  diocrinat.  The  male  floweri  <lie.  ii).  bww  in  ihe 

axil  of  scale -Wvi-fr,  consihl  of  a  siiilkiyl  crntr.il  axis  bc.iring  loo^'ly 
i<i>pa>i.<d  ^vrnvnit;  each  !iiaracn  ciin>ist4  of  a  Elriulcr 
filamtnl  Irrminaiine  in  a  Binall  .ipiidl  kcalo.  wliich  lnMrs 
usually  two,  but  luir  inliuiucntly  ihfci-  or  lour  iiulli-n-ucs  (li);.  1 1,  C). 
TlK'SMSiif  ilii'  tloHcri&a  «lii»(  liojriiii:  k-avcsin  ihi:  formol  suim'nv. 
A  mature  pulU-n-erain  i.-ontami  a  pruih.illus  ol  3  lo  s  ulU  (Fl|{.  ij. 
I'g),  Lluf  oxiiiu  vxu-fids  u\er  two-ihirUs  ul  iIk-  rinuiiiTi'Tx-nic  luavine 

a  thin  paniuii  ul  itiL-  wall, 
wliirli  un  collapiing  pn>- 
du<,'»>j  lunititudinal 
RrcBHf  simiLr  to  the 
mnli.in  di'|iri.'h-joiTon  the 
jHilliii-i{r:iin  of  ix  cyi'ail 
rhi-  ordiiurv  tyjn;  of 
fi-iiijlc  lluMi-r  )ia»  I  hi'  form 
of  a  liHig,  ndkcd  p-tluiK-le 
hc.ifiiig  a  MnKk-  ovuk-  on 
v'uhvT  Me  ul  tlie  jpex 
(hf!.  tj),  ibc  Imw  of  each 
iH'int;  rnrl(*>pd  t>y  a  himH, 
colLir-likv  rim.  tne  lulutc 
of  which  has  Li-m  vdt't- 
Dually  intcrpri-icd.  A 
yuunf!  ovule  conniMs  of  a 
conical  nuccllu'i  sur- 
rounded by  a  binsle  in- 

F.C.  M.-Cmijfl.    Ar-  x  of  Ovule,  and  I**"?!;^'^'"^"'!'' 

:     Pi^^ffctionofn^a^pore.  .m.e^U.ly 

^^^^^^ 
reK'on  of  the  nicgasporr. 
each  consi^tinc  of  a  l4rKe 
rcK-ecU  Mirmountcd  hy  tn'O  ncck-cclU  and  a  eanal-tcll  uhii'h  14 
cut  ofl  iJiunly  bcforv  lertilixatioii.  After  Ihu  entrance  of  the  [lollcn- 
gr.iin  the  poUen-chanilivr  lieLiiiiws  roofed  over  by  a  blunt  pro- 
luheraiii-e  ul  nuielUr  tiiistic.  llio  nH-^aipore  (enibr>'o-iiac}  con- 
tinues 10  KroN  .liter  t^(IUniitii>n  until  the  itreaicr  piin  of  the  nucclluk 
Li  itradually  de4in)yi:il:  it  al'to  uivok  lix  to  a  vertKal  outgruwih, 
which  pmjerts  from  the  .tpyx  of  the  metiaipore  a*  a  ihort.  iliick 
column  <fig.  13.  r}  -iiipprinitii;  the  remains  of  tlie  nucellar  ti^^ue 
which  (ornii  the  roof  of  the  polkn-rhamlH-T  (fig.  13,  e).  Surround- 
ina  the  luttcd  uall  ol  tin-  ovtim  there  is  a  defmiie  layer  of  Lirite 
cell<.  no  d'lubi  reptvneniini;  a  lapetum,  which,  an  in  cycads  and 
conifvrt.  play^  an  imiiortant  part  in  nmiriiJiiiii;  the  growinfc  ese-ccll. 
1  he  endn.pt'rm  tIelachiMt  Ironi  3  lari>e  dul'^txivulcalliTfeniliialion 
Ihmcs  a  clix  ri  ».'mlil:ino"  to  that  -if  a  c>rad:  the  apen  is  orcupicd  by 
a  ill  |l^I.'^^il)n.  on  the  lU>i)r  ul  uliii  li  Itto  '^m.ill  liolei  mark  the  position 
of  tin'  an  lu'K"i'i  i-  ■iiiil  ihc  i'ii(i;rii*i li  fmm  the  mcKaFporc  ajtrx 
prujci-l.  Inmi  the  1  i-mre  iis  .1  shi-ii  jn-g,  Afli-r  pollination  (he  polu-n- 
tube  urow".  into  ih>.'  nii'"i'll.ir  li'-nu.-.  .tj  in  cyc.ids.  and  the  pollen-era  in 
itsell  ifif,.  13.  /';)  li.iiijis  dimii  into  the  [Htllcn-i;  ham  tier;  twoTar^e 
qiirally  tilijied  s|ieriii.u'voi'ls  arc  pniductil,  their  manner  of  de- 
velopment .iKn-viiii!  very  i  l.j?*ly  ttiih  that  of  the  corrrBiHin'linj;  ci  Us 
in  Cyras  an<l  Zomia.  Alter  lertih/Jiion  the  ovuin-niii  leu>  divides 
ami  idl-formuliuo  pnxnds  r.iniilly.  especially  in  the  l.iwer  part  of 
the  uvum,  in  uliii  h  the  i  irtyUiJun  and  ul  llic  cniljtvo  are  diflcr- 
rntiatith  the  lim^;,  t.ini^li-il  !-u-{K'n?«r  uf  ili<'  ('\radi'an  cmliry  o  is  nut 
found  in  Giiit:p_n.  It  j-.  niii  n  Mated  tli.it  fvitili/atinn  'x-curs  alter  the 
ovules  h.ive  l.illen.  but  it  has  In  n  dmim'trxted  Ity  lliraw  (hat  thi^ 
occurs  while  iln'  nviiles  are  -lUI  >iit.ii  hiil  tii  the  irte.  The  ri|ie  teed, 
which  groiK-  us  Uise  at  a  rather  idii.dl  plum,  i-:  eneliH-d  liy  a  thick, 
lle>hy  enveliiiB'  ftni-riHR  a  iLiril  womly  ►hi-II  with  iww  or  rarely  Ihtre 
lonKitudinal  Iccrl'*.  A  iu|>-rv  n.-mn.ini  iil  ^lHellll^  lines  the  inner  fate 
of  thv  woody  (hi:tt,  and,  .i>  in  cyi  .idean  viiU.  the  a|iical  piiriinn  ii- 
readily  separated  as  a  i  ;ip  ccniTiiii;  il"-  'umniit  ol  the  eiM)ii*perm. 

The  niot|ihiil'iBy  "i  ll"'  lenuli-  IIimit-,         Ixen  v.iriuusly  inter- 
pfiiiil  by  l">i.ini-ls;     I'n'  i-'liiinlc  U-.iiin)"  the  iivules  ha*  txm 
drtfilTd  as  ho ni- ill  11:1 'U*  uitli  thr  )<•  ti-ile  of  a  luli>iK<*-h'af  and  as  a 
rii  tin-Ktruclurf,  the  oll.ir-like  i-nviluii-  .it  the  Uiv  ot  the  ovules 
\x'.fi  n-ferred  in  a%  a  Miund  iiii<-Kiinu-i)i  nr  arilliii.  or  at  the  rrprr- 
•»,'fative  ill  a  carpel.  T  he  n  idi  nrv  .ifl'  Ti'rd  bv  nurmjl  anil  alinorm.il 
'  ■  .  -IS  JMs-ar*  to  K'  in  I  miiji  iit  &i  |.'ll.,uiiiK  ini-  rpn-l-il  inn :  The 
,«  a  shimi  Iw.irinK  l«"  "r  riTuri-  c  iijieU.    Ivath  ovule  is 
■  -  ■•      J  ji  ihr  b.i«e  bv  an  1  nvi  li.in-  nr  (nil  ir  li.ini"locriu^>  with  the 
-       .J  J  ti-.i(;  the  ll'--hv  and  li.inl  ('nl-  ol  the  MtKelliis  rnnMitulc 
1  -■  -;  .    -'cjii-iont,    Th"  -l.ilV;  I'l  an  i.iviil,.-.  cm-iilitably  tulinetl  in 
•   ■-■     '  -      ir.il  mill  h  l.iiij'r  in  'iinie  ^ihn-irmal  tluwer?,  homiv 
■  ■"  1  \*f-f'.ilk.  with  »liiil>  it  ui;ri-es  in  the  itrurlure  anil 
....  .    ■,..--."ir  liinill''-.   Tin- (.11  IS  iin  uhlch  this  dcwriptinn  i-i 
.    -   -  .-■  -  inlv  Ir^iiii  an.ilnmii  .tl  ceiili-nce.  anil  in  p:irt  fmm 
-  ■  .  1  I  ipar.i-*.-  I"it.ini'l.  Fiijii.  of  si'vcciil  abnormnl 
.  '  .      -  •-■■r^e  ew-i  the  collar  at  the  IwJe  "f  an  ovule. 
....  irl-lii':  i<>  f'Mind  10  p.)ss  erjihi.illy  into  the 

1  ■  -     -  in;in  il  ,y\  ides  {fi«.  M.  B).  The  ocnirrener 
-.  -   .-  -•  -  .s-_f*  M  ODB  jwduaiiiu  i>  by  BO  nrani  nic;  * 


particularly  «trikinK  example  »  described  by  Fajil.  in  whiih  an 
unusually  thick  peduncle  beating  M;vi:rai  tlAlLed  ovule>  tcrniinnte* 
in  a  sc.ily  bud  IfiK  t4.  A.  bi.  The  freqtlent  aceuireiK.-e'  uf  more  than 
tvro  pulk-n-KiCs  aitd  the  enuilly  common  occutreoec  of  addttinnul 
ovulett  have  been  rcxanlvd  fay  eomv  authors  as  evidence  in  lavour  o( 
the  vww  that  ancestral  lypen  normally  jtosseMcd  a  greater  nunilier 
oi  these  urgann  than  arc  usually  fiHind  in  the  recent  species.  'Ilii* 
view  receives  support  Irom  foi.>il  evidence.  Close  to  the 
apex  of  a  sliool  the  vascubt  bundleii  ol  a  leaf  make  theii 
apiK'.ii^ince  as  double  strands,  and  thv  leal-lrares  in  the  upper  part 
nl  d  iJiout  have  the  Form  of  diaiinct  bunilh'h,  shieh  in  the  oMerjun  of 
the  ihiiot  lurm  a  coriiinuous  nnu  Each  double  Ical-tracc  patoea 
thruui;h  four  internodi-s 
(M-lore  becuminj:  a  part  ol 
t  he  stele .  t  he  double 
nature  ol  the  tiuce  is  a 
characteristic  leat ure. 
Secretory  mci  occur 
abundanily  in  the  h-al' 
l.iinina,  wHetc  they  apptar 
a'>  slturt  linek  hetweeii  the 
vein^:  they  are  aliutidaal 
aUi  in  the  Lortex  and  pith 
III  tile  shoot,  in  the  llchhy 
inuitunienl  ot  the  ovule, 
and  elsewhere.  The 
heeiindary    wood    of  the 

iih<x>t  an<l  mot  conforms 
in  the  main  to  the  coni- 
ferous type;    in  the  short 
shoots  the  gri'atcr  breadth      Fto.  14.— Ciliiin.    Abnormal  fem^ilc 
of  the  medullary  rayii  in  Flowers.    A,  I'eduiicle:    b,  scaly  bud; 
tlie  mure  internal  part  of  B,  leaf  bearing  iiMisinal  ovule.  (After 
the  Kvlem  recalls  the  FujiL) 
c  yea  Jean  t  yjic.  The 

secondary  phloem  contains  numerous  thick -walk-il  filires,  nareneh^'- 
mJiuuk  cells,  and  Urge  sieve-tubes  with  plates  on  the  radial 
walls:  awollen  parenchynuitnus  cells  (oiii.iinin);  crystals  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  cortex,  pith  and  medullary-rav  ti«stie«. 
1'he  wood  conMsIs  of  tra<:heid*,  with  circular  l>ard(-r(tl  pits  on 
their  radial  wall-,,  and  in  the  late  >uninief  wood  pits  are  un- 
ttswilly  abundant  on  the  laiwential  walls.  A  ixiint  uf  anaiomii-al 
iiiimst  i»  the  (Mcurrcnre  in  the  vaccular  bundles  o(  the  cutykdnnt, 
•rale-huvn,  anddacwbcrcola  few  centripetal ly  developed  tratheids 
which  liive  to  the  xyhm^trands  a  niiMrch  structure  such  ai  char- 
.11  lerint  the  foliar  bundtenufcyeails.  The  root  irdian  h  in  kirurturc, 
but  ;tddillonal  proioxylem-str.^nds  may  be  pcient  at  ttic  baac  of  the 
nuin  rout;  the  (lericycle  consists  of  se\'eral  layers  of  cella, 

Thisib  not  the  pbce  tudiM  usa  in  detail  the  |>asl  history  of  d'Hif* 
(secPALAUinoTA.vv:  Ueiosok).  Among  Palaeozoic Kcncnthcreare 
some  which  bear  a  close  rcstmUancc  to  the  recent  tyjie  in  ot^iart^ 
the  form  of  the  leaves;  and  petrified  Palaeotoic  teeds,  uHiMy. 
almost  iileniical  with  ihoM:  of  the  maidenhair  tree,  have 
U-cn  descrilKnl  from  French  and  Enelisli  luc.ilitieH.  Durini;  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  periuds  the  genus  BaUra — no  doubt  a  repie- 
scntative  of  tne  Ginkgoilc*— wan  widely  spread  tlirouehoiil  Furo|ie 
and  in  other  regions;  Gmifa  itself  occurs  abund.intty  in  Meso/nic 
and  Tcrti.-iry  rocks,  and  was  a  common  plant  in  the  Arctic  regions  as 
clifwheTe  during  the  liirashic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  neriods.  Some 
unu4iully  tii-rfect  OiiAffi  leaves  hii^-e  lieen  found  in  the  Kocenc  le-af- 
iM'ds  lietvivn  the  lava-tlows  cxpo--ed  in  tlie  clifis  of  Mull  (fig.  11 ). 
From  an  cvollilioiury  piunt  nl  view,  it  is  of  interest  to  nolo  ihc 
on  urrenceof  filieincanandcj-cadcancharjctera  in  the  maidenhair  tn  e. 
The  leaves  at  once  invite  a  comjinrison  with  ferns;  the  numtrtius 
long  hairs  which  foim  a  delicate  woolly  covering  on  young  le.-Lves  ret  all 
the  hairs  oF  rertain  fern*,  but  oiircc  more  cloM'Iy  with  the  lor.pt 
Ulamentuus  h-lirs  iif  recent  trycads.  The  ipermaioruids  constitute 
(lie  monl  strikinglink  with  both  ev-cadx  and  fern*.  The  uruettirexf 
the  Ked.  tlie  )itei«nce  of  Iwu  nccK-cclls  in  tlic  archegonia-.  the  late 
<levi>lapment  of  the  embryo,  the  pBrtially-fiiMed  cotyledon*  and 
certain  an.itomical  character!,  an:  fetflure*  eomniun  to  Cintto  and 
the  cycadii.  The  maiik-nhair  tive  is  one  of  the  inoi>t  inteni-tinf( 
survivals  (mm  the  past;  it  leprevrntiia  t)'pe  which,  in  the  Palaco/oic 
era.  may  have  been  mefgiil  into  the  extinct  data  Cordailalet. 
Throuf^  the  vucceoiling  age*  the  Crinkgoates  were  represented  by 
numenius  forms,  which  Kt^dually  hecanie  more  restrxrted  in  their 
distribution  and  fewer  in  numl)er  during  tlieCretaecousand  Tertiary 
periods.  terminulinR  at  the  pairnt  d>iy  in  one  Hilitary  survivor. 

CoNtfKRALES. — Trees  and  hhrub*  Lh;iracti'ri/ed  by  a  ropitius 
branching  of  the  stem  .ind  frequently  by  a  regular  pyramidal  lurm. 
Leaven  simiile.  small,  linear  or  short  and  srale-like.  usually  persi^aing 
lor  moiv  thrill  nne  year.  Flowers  monoecious  iir  dioecioim.  unisexualj 
without  a  iieriantli,  often  in  the  form  of  conus,  but  never  terminal 
on  the  main  stem. 

The  plants  usually  included  in  the  Conifcrae  conMitutc  a  less 
hnnui^riit-ous  class  than  the  Cycadareae.  Some  authors  utc  ttie 
term  Coniferae  in  a  te>tricle<l  sense  at  including  those  EMttrmml 
genem  whii'li  have  llie  female  flowers  in  (Ik-  li>rm  of  cones,  j^^mm. 
Ihi-  other  geiHTa,  rluracteriaed  by  Hoait^  of  a  different 
ty|ie,  bclfiK  plaotd  ia  tbu  Tasikcm,  uil  often  ipokea  of  u  T^iodit 
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la  order  to  avoid  confuiion  In  the  ine  of  the  term  Conifme,  «e  may 
adopt  M«rliL<i  dewgratioii  lhviwineCo«iifentn,uKludim  liuib  ibc 
Cooilerac — uung  the  term  in  a  rcHtTiclcd  wme— anJ  the  T4ucni& 
The  tnott  nriking  chAtactcriktic  of  ihv  maioriiy  of  the  ComfL>rak-»  ia 
thv  rtgular  manner  of  (he  monopiKlial  branchinK  and  the  pi'ramUIal 
•hape.  Aratuaria  imbritala,  the  Muiikey-inizjle  iree,  A.extrlta,  the 
Nbrfulk  Islaod  pine,  many  tiinc*  anil  fin,  ciiiins  and  other  genera 
illuktntc  the  PYTsmiclal  form.  The  nMnimuth'  redwoutl  tree  of 
Califarnia,5r9iMM(lfVtfi'ic(i>Hiii)iifaH/fa,  whkh  repreMrnlithetalkitt 
Gymncnperm,  is  a  good  example  ot  the  regular  tapcrinK  nuin  tiem 
ant]  narrow  pyramidal  form.  The  cyiircssts  adurd  inst^inces  of  luU 
and  narrow  irccs  similar  in  habit  to  Lombardy  poplars.  The  common 
cvprvu  {CuprtsiHi  Si'tnPtrriretis),  .is  found  wild  in  the  mountain!!  of 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  is  ciiardcierizcd  by  Ions  and  spn;ading  Lranctii:a, 
vhich  give  it  a  rtilar-likc  h;ibit.  A  [ii.'niiiilous  or  weeping  hj.liit  ia 
u«jmed  by  flome  conilors,  e.j>.  Picea  eierlsa  var.  virgtila  ivprcsenls 
a  f-jrm  in  which  ihc  main  btanrhcs  attain  a  considerable  horizontal 
eili-nsion.  and  trail  ihemwlvcs  like  snakes  along  the  ground.  Certain 
>{<^ici  of  Finns,  the  yews  {Taxus)  and  some  other  genera  grow  as 
bushes,  which  in  place  of  a  main  nusl-libc  sti'm  pcis^-ss  hcvcral 
rcpealedly-branchod  leading  shouts.  The  unfavourable  conditions 
in  .\rLtic  regions  have  proJu(i.-d  a  dwarf  form,  in  which  the  main 
khiia(«crow  rkne  to  the  ftround.  Arlifirially  imlucvd  dwarfed  plants 
FtHMS.  CmpretM,  Sriiuloptlys  (umbrella  pirn.-}  and  other  senna 
arc  common^  eultivaieil  by  the- Japanese.  The  dyin^  off  of  oMlt 
iTanchcs  and  the  vtRDmus  erowih  of  shoots  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
stem  produce  a  fiirin  of  tnv  illustrated  liy  the  stone  pine  of  the 
Meililt'rrdnean  ruion  IPinui  Ftnea),  which  Turner  has  renderfl 
(amilUr  in  hi*  "  Childe  flarDld's  PilgrimaKe  "  and  other  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery.  CuniFers  are  not  infa-C)iicntly  Mcn  in  which  a  lateral 
branch  has  bent  sharply  upwards  to  take  the  place  of  the  injured 
main  trunk-  An  iipwani  tendency  ol  all  the  ni,un  lateral  branches, 
known  laMijiijtiun,  is  common  in  nomc  species,  prodiinng  will- 
marked  varieties,  e.%.  Ctpkalolaxtts  pedkntulata  uar.  faUigiaiai  this 
fasligiaie  hiiliit  may  ariae  as  a  >]H>rt  una  tree  with  spreadin)^  br.lnches. 
Another  departure  Imin  the  mirma!  is  that  in  which  the  juvenile  or 
seedling  form  ol  shoot  pi-rkisls  in  the  ,idiilt  tru:;  llic  numerous 
coniferous  plants  known  ,is  sjK'cii's  of  Rtimoiporii  are  examplv«  of 
this.  The  name  KcliHOifioni,  therefore,  doe«  nut  stand  for  a  true 
genua,  but  denotes  fiTiislent  viiuiil;  forms  i>[  Jumptrui,  Tlinja, 
Ln^fwiiHi.  Sc.,  in  which  the  small  iraly  k  aves  ot  ordnury  s|HTiesare 
repbcrd  by  the  sU-nilcr.  nuille-like  leaves  which  Mai\ii  out  miirc  or 
leM  At  right  angles  from  the  branclies.  The  llat  liranchleis  of 
Cmpnttui,  Thuja  (urlxir  viido),  Thujafmi  dnlaJitala  (J.i|>anc3i.'  art>or 
vitae)  are  cbariscierislk  of  rcriain  lyfH's  of  coihIits;  in  ttmu:  cases 
tbf  Mriaontal  extension  of  the  brandies  imluci's  a  dorsiventral 
stractiiK.^  A cbarocteriktie  feature u(  the  genus  A^lalkl^  {Dammara) 
ibe  Kauri  pine  tA  New  Zealand,  is  the  dniduuus  liabit  of  the 
branchci:  these  liecome  lirtached  from  the  main  trunk  leaving  a 
»eU-define(l  at»ciss-siirface.  which  afipcars  as  j  de[)ressed  circuUir 
scar  an  the  stem.  A  new  (jenus  of  rnniliTf.,  rai'^unin.  has  recently 
>«eB  described  frum  the  i:<lanil  of  Koimovi:  it  ij  said  to  aftriv  in 
hibil  with  the  Japanese  Cryplomeria.  but  il>e  cones  appear  to  have  a 
aructitre  which  distinguikhe^,  tliein  from  those  of  anv  other  genus. 

With  a  few  exceptions  conilen,  arc  evergreen,  and  retain  ihc  leaves 
lor  several  years  (to  years  in  Ataucaria  imbruata,  S  to  to  in  Pura 
■  I-,.,,  exttlsa.  S  i"  Tux«i  biuculo;  in  Pinui  the  needles  usually 
(all  in  October  of  ihi  ir  third  year).  Tlie  larch  ILarix) 
Uieds  its  leaves  in  the  autumn,  in  the  Chinese  larch  (Piruda- 
iatix  Kaempjeri)  the  leaves  turn  a  bright  yellow  colour  before 
(ailing.  In  the  swamp  cypress  (Tiiiodium  diilukum)  the  tree 
assumes  a  rich  brown  colour  in  the  autumn,  and  sheds  its  leaves 
tOfCether  with  the  branchk-ts  whiih  bear  them;  deciduous  branches 
eccuT  also  in  iome  other  species,  e.g.  Srquoia  irmpcrrirrnf  (redwood), 
Jhuja  eeti^iilalis,  &c.  Tlic  leaves  of  conifers  ,ire  characicriicd  by 
their  small  rize,  r.f.  the  neulle-furm  represented  by  Pinus,  Ctdrui, 
lAnT.&c,  the  linear  tta(  urMgutar  leaves,  apprctsnl  to  the  branches, 
of  Tlana.  Ciiprtuut,  Liioifdrus,  &c.  The  flat  and  coinparativi/ly 
l»oad  [cave*  of  AruMoria  imbritala,  A.  BidwtUii,  and  wnnc  sjiecies 
of  the  southern  genus  PaJocarfius  are  travertcd  by  sever.il  parallel 
uriil*.  as  are  also  the  still  larger  Icavesof /Iguf&fi,  whkh  nuy  reach  a 
IniBtii  of  Miveral  inches.  In  addition  to  the  foliage- leaves  several 
genera  jJso  possess  scale-lcav-es  of  various  kinds,  represented  by  bud- 
si;alesin  Piimi,  Ptccii,  &c.,  which  frequently  (lerhist  for  a  time  at  the 
tuseoCa  ywun^  shoot  whi<  h  has  pushed  its  wjy  through  the  yielding 
cap  of  protcctinK  licales.  while  in  some  conifers  the  buu-tcalcs  adhere 
togcthes,  and  alILT  lieine  torn  niM,r  the  base  arc.  carried  up  _by  the 
gruwiag  axis  as  a  thin  lirown  cap.  The  cyprvsiies,  arauuirus  and 
■wne  other  genera  have  no  true  buil-.srales,  in  some  sixries,  (.jj. 
ilMMWafiMwifftiilhc  occurrence  of  small  foliage- leaves,  which  have 
litorfioned  as  bud-scale*,  at  intervals  on  the  shoots  affords  a  mearurc 
of  uasonal  growth.  The  tHX'urrcnce  of  lun^  and  short  bhoots  is  a 
characteristic  feature  ol  miiny  conik-ri.  In  Pinus  the  needles  occur 
in  pairs,  or  in  clusters  of  .1  or  5  at  the  apex  of  a  sm^ll  and  ini  on- 
»))icuouE  short  shoot  of  limiic-d  growth  (agftir],  which  is  enclosed  at 
its  base  by  a  few  scjle-lean'>,  and  biirne  on  a  linncli  of  unlimited 
growth  in  the  axil  of  a  omle-k-af.  In  the  Citifurnian  Ptnin  Huina- 
t^yUa  cacb  spur  liears  usiully  one  ni-edlu.  but  two  are  not  un- 
comfiMNi;  it  would  scvin  that  rudiinenis  of  twu  needles  arr  alwavs 
pndncBd,  but.  as  a  rule,  only  one  develops  into  a  nuudte.  In 


Seiadopityt  timilar  spurs  oceor,  each  bearing  a  Mngle  needle,  whicb 
in  its  srgovnj  surface  snd  in  (he  potserision  of  a  double  vascular 
bundklwars  traces  u(  an  origin  from  two  neitlle'leavcs.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  leaves  is  the  inverse  orientation  tA  the  vascular  tissue;  caca 
of  the  two  veins  has  its  phloem  ncht  the  upper  and  the  sylem  losnrds 
the  lower  surface  of.  the  leaf:  this  unusual  position  of  tne  xylein  and 
pliloem  may  be  explained  by  reganling  the  needle  of  Sfiaaopiljt  as 
oeine  comiiosed  ol  a  pair  of  leaves  borne  on  a  short  axillary  shoot  and 
(used  by  tlieir  margins  (fig.  15,  A).  Long  and  short  shoots  OKur  also 
in  Cedrtu  and  Lata,  but  in  tliese  genera  the  spurs  arc  longer  and 
stouter,  and  are  not  shed  mth  the  leavesj  this  kind  of  short  sliool,  bjr 
accelerated  ajHcal  growth,  often  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  long 
shoot  on  whicli  the  leaves  ore  scattered  and  separated  by  com- 
paratii-cly  lone  internodes,  instead  of  being  crowded  intotuftssuchas 
arc  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  spurs.  In  the  genus  PkyllMladuj  (New 
Zealand,  &c.)  there  are  qo  green  foliage- li^ves,  but  in  their  place 
flattened  brandies  (iihyllocladcs)  borne  in  the  axiU  of  small  scale- 
leaves.  The  cotyledons  arc  often  two  in  number,  but  sometimes  (e.f. 
i'tHsiJ  as  many  as  fifteen;  the>e  leaves  are  ustially  succeeded  by 
foliagc-lcavca  in  tlie  form  of  ilelicate  spreading  needles,  and  these 
primordial  leaves  are  followed,  sooner  or  Uter,  by  the  adult  type 
of  leaf,  except  in  Retinosporai^  which  retain  the  juvenile  foliage. 
In  adttition  to  the  first  foliage-leaves  and  tlic  adult  type  of  leaf, 
there  are  often  produced  leaves  which  are  iotcrmediatc  both  in  shape 
and  structure  between  the  seedling  and  adult  foliage  Dimorphism 
or  bcterophylljr  is  fairly  common.  One  of  the  best  known  eiutn|>les 
is  the  Chinese  juniper  {Juniperiu  ehintHsii),  in  which  branches  with 
.^ffinous  leaves,  longer  and  more  spreading  than  the  ordinary  aduh 
leaf,  are  often  found  associated  wit  n  the  normal  type  of  branch.  In 
some  esses,  r.f.  St^iioia  umpervirtnt,  the  (mile  branches  bear  leaves 
whii,'hare  less  spreading  tlian  those  on  the  vegetative  shoots.  Certain 
species  of  the  southern  hi-mispliere  iicnus  Dacrydiun  afford  particu- 
larly striking  instance!*  of  hcteropliyfly,  e.g.  D.  Kirkii  of  .New  Zealand, 
in  which  some  branches  bear  small  aniTappresscd  leaves,  while  in 
others  the  leaves  arc  much  longer  and  more  spreading.  A  wril. 
known  fossil  conifer  from  Trijssic  strata — Voilzia  htttropkytia — al<iO 
illu^ilratcs  a  marked  iliiKiimiUrity  in  the  leaves  of  the  same  shoot. 
Tlic  variation  in  leaf-form  and  the  tendency  of  leaves  to  arrange 
theni.st'lves  in  various  ways  on  different  branches  of  the  same  pUiit 
arc  features  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  ideniihca- 
tion  of  fossil  conifers.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  the  striking 
resemblance  lietween  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  \'erunkas, 
e.g.  VerMica Iletlori,  V,(uprtttoiin,&e.  (_al»o Poiytluduicuprtstinut. 
a  ConijMsite),  and  some  of  the  cyiircsses  and  other  cumfurs  with 
small  appresbcd  kavcs.  The  long  linear  Iraves  of  some  species  of 
Pvdacarpia,  in  whkh  the  bmina  is  traversed  by  a  single  vein,  recall 
tlie  pinnae  of  Cytai;  the  brandies  of  some  Dacrydiunu  and  other 
forms  do$elv  resemble  those  of  lycoporfsi  thc«c  superficial  re- 
semblances, both  between  different  geilerd  of  conifers  and  Letwven 
conifers  and  other  pLnts.  coupled  with  the  usual  occurrence  of  fossil 
coniferous  iwii^s  without  cones  attjchi^d  to  ihcm,  render  the  deter- 
mination of  extinct  tyj>es  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  frequently  an 
impossible  tusk. 

A  typkal  male  flower  consists  of  a  centrjl  axis  bearing  numcioua 
spiraUy-arrani;cd  s)H>rophylls  (iljnienii),  e:u:h  of  «hkh  consists  of 
a  blender  stalk  (blamenl)  lerniin.iting  distally  in  a  more  nawtm- 
or  less  prominent  knob  or  trisnjtutar  scale,  and  bearing 
two  or  more  pollen-sacs  [micru>[xirjn^ia)  on  its  lower  surface.  The 
iMjIlon-grains  of  ^ioine  genera  (c.j.  ^iitui)  are  furnished  ikilh  bladder, 
likee.ilensiunsof  ihcontei  wall,  which  serve  as  aids  tu  »'im!-dis|iersal. 
The  stamens  of  Arauearia  and  Atatkis  are  peculiar  in  bearing  several 
long  and  narrow  free  pollen-sacs;  these  may  be  com|urtd  with  the 
spiir.inKioiihorcs  of  the  horsetails  (Efuisrluia);  in  Taxus  (yew)  the 
lilamenl  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  a  large  circular  distal  exjunsion, 
which  bearH  several  pollen-sacs  on  its  umler  surface.  In  the  conifers 
proper  tht'  fcrnule  rcjiro<luctive  org.ins  have  the  form  of  cooes,  whkh 
may  be  styk^l  [lowers  or  inllorcscenccs  occonUng  to  different  inter- 
pretations of  their  morpliolugy.  In  the  Taxaccae  the  flowers  have 
a  simpler  structure.  The  (eniale  (lowers  of  the  Abkliueae  may  be 
taken  as  represonting  a  common  typb  A  pine eune  reaches  maturity 
in  two  years:  a  Mngle  year  suflices  lor  the  lull  develo|ntient  in  Larix 
.tml  several  other  geneia.  The  axis  of  the  cone  bears  numerous 
!4iirally  disposed  flat  scales  (cone-scales),  each  of  whkh,  if  examined 
in  a  young  cone,  is  found  to  be  douLIc-,  and  to  cnnM^t  of  a  lower  and 
;in  upjier  portion.  The  Litter  Is  a  thin  Hat  scale  bearing  a  median 
riJgi'or  keel  (e.g.  Abiet),  on  cai^h  side  of  winch  is  siluated  an  inverted 
ovule,  con^iing  of  a  nucdius  surrounded  by  a  siRgle  integument. 
As  the  cone  grows  in  size  and  becomes  wooily  the  lower  lialf  of  the 
cone-sc.ilf,  which  we  may  calf  the  car|vllary  scale,  may  remain  small, 
ami  i-,  so  f.ir  outgrown  by  the  upjier  luilf  (seminileruua  sctle)  that  it  is 
hardly  recoRniuble  in  the  nulure  cone.  In  many  species  of  Abiei 
li-.g.  iihies  prtlinalit.  Sc.)  the  n[)e  cone  differs  from  tlioie  of  Pmui, 
Pifca  and  Cedras  in  the  large  size  ol  the  carpi  ll.iry  h'jIc-s,  which 
pruji'Ct  a*  conspicvmus  thin  api)enilaj;es  beyond  the  distal  margins  of 
the  bro,vler.iiiii  mon.'  woody  si  iuiniferoui  scales:  the  \<.<i\^  carin-lUry 
sc.-ilf  ii  a  ptiiminenl  feature  a!-o  in  the  cone  of  the  DuugUs  pine 
(P'tudolsucit  l.'i-uglasii).  The  female  Bowers  (cones)  vary  consid'jr- 
alily  in  si^e;  the  lari;eM  are  the  more  or  li-ss  sj>lK;rical  com*  ol 
,1  ruNcardt— a  ningle  cone  of  A.  inil'ruiUa  may  proitucn  a.* 
joo  seeds,  otw  wed  it*  eaicb  teh!aA  w«BM«i«— *ift>Bwv'S^'o*e» 
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conn,  I  to  3  It.  ID  length,  of  die  mgar  jitK  of  CalifomU  (Pinia 
LdMtmiiiiM)  and  other  tpecici.  Smaller  canct.  Ins  thun  an  inch 
Icmt,  occur  in  the  km-h,  Alkrotaxit  tTasinania),  Fitsroja  (Hatasonu 
ond  Tamania),  &<:.  In  (be  Taxadi€MAiu\Afaaearuatx.YiitKom*».w 
rimilar  in  appearance  10  thase  ol  the  Ahitthuat,  but  they  diRrr  in 
the  (act  thai  the  fcaks  apjwar  to  be  lingk.  even  in  the  young  con- 
dition; each  cone-icalc  in  a  genus  of  the  Taxodiinae  iStquota,  ftc.) 
bearf  levcral  lectjs.  while  in  t  he  ^ roKCOrtinur  {AraucariaanAAffilhu) 
each  icale  has  one  wed.  I'hc  Cupttstintnt  have  cores  compoacd  of 
a  few  acalca  arranijod  in  alternate  whorU;  each  Kale  bean  two  or 
more  teeda,  ant)  diows  no  external  sign  of  being  cumpoKd  of  two 
diitincl  potlionH.  In  the  juniper*  the  K-ali's  brronie  fleshy  ai  the 
iced*  ripi-n.  and  the  individual  Ka1e«>  (uw  together  in  the  form  of 
a  berry.  I'he  female  flokvr*  of  (he  Taxaceae  auume  another  form; 
in  iliiretatkryi  (Taunania)  the  reproductive  Mructures  are  spirally 
divposcd,  and  form  unall  );lobubr  cones  made  up  of  red  fleihy  Kale*, 
to  each  of  which  In  attached  a  wncle  ovule  cncloied  by  an  integument 
and  partLilly  invi-tted  by  an  arilluii;  in  DacryitHm  the  carpelbnr 
Icavvi  art  very  eimiUr  to  the  (uliage  leave*— each  bear*  one  ovule 
with  two  inte);jm(;nt4.  the  outer  of  which  connitute*  an  arillu*. 
Finally  in  the  >vw,  as  a  type  of  ihc  family  Taxcae,  the  ovule*  occur 
*ingly  at  the  apex  of  a  lateral  branch,  tnclu)«d  when  ripe  by  a  con- 
*picuaus  red  or  yellow  f)e*hy  arillus,  which  serve*  a*  an  attractiaa  to 
animals  and  thus  aid*  in  (he  dispersal  ol  the  Med*. 

It  i*  importani  to  draw  attention  to  wrnic  Mnicnml  feature* 
eNhilHted  by  certain  ronc-scalc*,  in  which  there  i*  no  cirternal  sign 
MaratMi    indicative  of  the  pmcncetrf  a  canwitajy  and  a  ■eminiferou* 

"cale.    In  rfrasruna  and  (omc  allied  aperic*  each 

T^T*  scale  has  a  small  pointed  projcciion  from  its  upper  (ace 
aawtr       ""^^       diainl  end:  the  tralcn  of  CunHtHikamia  (China) 

arc  t  haraclcrizcd  liy  a  somewhat  ragged  membranous 
projection  extendini;  across  the  upper  face  between  (be  seed*  and  the 
tliital  end  of  the  H-ale;  in  the  scale*  ol  Alkmtaxis  Tasmania)  a 
prominent  rounded  ridge  occupies  a  riirr««ponding  position.  These 
projections  .ind  riilgc&  may  lie  hom(iliij;ou»  «ith  the  seminilerou* 
scale  <il  the  pines,  firs,  cedar*,  The  ^imple^t  interpretation  of  the 
cone  ol  the  Abiflineae  U  tliat  uhich  rcfiard*  it  as  a  flower  conMsling 
of  an  axis  U-.iring  >eviT,il  opi-n  carptls,  khich  in  the  adult  cone  may 
be  very  sniiiU  or  Liruo  anil  prominent,  the  scale  bearing  the  ovule* 
bcins  reR.irdeil  as  a  pbcent.il  out  Krowth  from  the  ftat  and  open  carpel. 
In  Aniucariit  the  cune-^cale  is  rexanli^d  ascansistine  of  a  Hat  carpel, 
of  which  the  pbcciila  lias  not  grown  out  into  the  scale-like  wructurc. 
The  SI  minilcmus  scale  ul  I'iniis.  Ac,  is  al-io  spoken  ol  sumetimos  a*  a 
ligular  outgrowth  from  the  carpcllary  leaf.  Robert  Brown  wan  the 
Gr»t  to  give  a  clear  ih'^Tiiition  uf  the  nuirpholocy  o(  the  AbictiiMOUS 
cone  in  which  c^iriieUlicariiakcil  ovules;  he  reciignind  gymno^permy 
as  an  important  di^tintjuisliini;  fialure  in  conifer*  as  well  a*  in 
c>-cad*.  Another  view  is  tu  rcjMnl  the  rone  an  an  inftof«icence, 
each  carpiTtbry  scale  U-ing  a  bract  Iwiiring  in  it*  asil  a  *boot  the 
mvi  of  which  has  not  been  di-velnpnl ;  the  ■eminilerou*  scale  n 
bdievvd  to  ivpreseni  cither  a  single  k-af  or  a  fused  pair  of  leaves 
helunginK  to  tne  [•artially  sujipresK-d  axillary  shoot.  In  1869  van 
Tiechcro  laid  strc^on  anatonmaleviilenccasalury  to  the  morphology 
of  the  cone-scales;  he  drew  altcniion  to  the  fact  that  the  colCiteral 
vascular  bundles  of  the  aeniinlfi-rons  scale  arc  inwrsely  orientated  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  i-.irpclljry  t^atei  in  the  latter  the  xylem 
of  each  bundle  is  ni'xt  the  upper  surface,  while  in  the  scmioilerou* 
scale  the  nhlo(:m  occupies  tlijt  |H<74tiiin.  The  mncluMon  drawn  from 
thisw.i^ilW  the  iieminiltrruus  !<cale  (hi;.  15. 1),  Sr)  the  first  and  only 
leJf  ol  an  axillary  »hoot  ('1)  birne  on  ihat  hiIc  of  the  shoot,  the  axis 
of  which  is  ^uppn:-»e'l.  xppo-itc  the  sulilenilint;  bract  (t[f,  13,  A,  I).  C. 
Br).  Another  view  h  to  apply  to  the  <«.-TniniU'rous  scale  an  explana- 
tion similar  to  th.it  siit.'^c-'ted  by  viin  Mnhl  in  the  case  of  the  double 
ni-eclle  iif  iVimfnpi/yi,  and  to  runsidcr  the  seed-bearing  sralc  a*  being 
made  up  oF  .1  iLiir  ol  toavti  Ifm.  15,  A,  a,  a)  of  an  axillary  shoot  (£J 
(used  intoonv  i>v  thiir  in)-li-riiir  margins  (fi;;.  15,  A).  The  latter  view 
receives  Mipport  iriim  aim'irm.il  eoiits  in  which  carpcllarv  sralcs 
subCtnil  3\illjry  !.h'>i(-,  of  whir h  (lie  firat  two  leaves  (tig.  15, 'C,  P.  P) 
are  oftin  harder  .iiul  bnmncr  t'l.m  iht-  othci*:  form*  li.ive  Uin 
described  tr.in-iiiiin.il  U-lwrn  .txill  irj-  ^hooi*.  in  which  the  li-avcs  are 
M;p.iraie.  and  other*  in  whicl;  twii  of  the  leaves  are  mijre  or  t-ss 
completely  fnrcil.  In  a  vounj;  c<ini'  the  seminiferous  scale  appears  as 
a  hump  11I  ti»ue  at  the  Ikisl-  or  in  the  axil  of  the  carpelbry  senile,  but 
CeLikciv«k^,  a  fitr,ing  su[)Titirter  ihi-  ayillary-bud  theory,  attaches 
little  or  nti  importance  to  this  kind  of  i-vidi-nct,  reg.iidini:  the  prrsrnt 
roiinner  of  drviji)[iment  a<>  iH-ins;  m>'ri'1y  an  example  of  3  fhnrt  rut 
ado;it<xl  in  the  cinir-e  of  I'wiliilien,  .ind  n-p1acing  the  orijjinal  prn- 
dwtiun  of  a  liram  h  in  tlu-  .i\il  nf  i-.ir-ii  i  .trgx  ll.ir)'  scale.  Fichler.  nnc 
of  the  chief  lupfi-irtcr.- "(  the  simi-li-r  v'n-K,  docs  nit  rcoigni/e  in  the 
inverse  (iricntati-m  "f  tin-  va^^'ul.ir  luindli"-  an  ai^^ment  in  siipfmrt 
of  the  axitLiry-buil  ihi-ory.  but  [ir-intMiiit  thai  thcM-ininlferousM-ale, 
being  .in  outi:r.iivth  fruni  ilic  ^iirf:i<  i-  of  The  carnrlUry  scale,  would, 
like  iiuiBrnwdii  friim  an  iinlin.iry  Lrif,  n.iinr.illy  hj\T  its  bunilh-i 
invi-tH.1y  nri,  ntatiil,  In  ^iiili  nmr--j-.il<  >.  as  show  little  or  no 
rKtim.il  inilii'alionof  iK  int;  doulili-  iiM>[<,:in,  ,-.1;.  Fiiucarii]  (fig,  15,  |)) 
.Scy.'iuiu.  Sc.  there  are  alii.iy-  liui  li  ni  |. undies;  the  np[icT  M-t, 
havin;;  the  phlii-m  upiierincM.  .i-  in  ilii-  v  -'liiiiferoux  vale  o(  A!'f> 
or  PiHM,  are  n-dariled  an  N'l<ju;;iiii:  in  iIil-  outgrowth  from  llic 
tmnttary  nvib-  ,iml  lyn-ci.illv  ili'Viluj^-d  l"i  supply  the  wiihx 
AIoastroa>  coai.:i  am  fauly  tvaitnwi;  thvse  in  K»ie  Initanns  h-nd 


Mtppott  to  the  axlHarjMNtd  theory,  ami  it  ha*  been  that  tMa 
theory  owe*  it*  nriMence  to  evidence  fmiriied  by  abnonaal  conn. 
It  IB  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  abDormalitiea  as  evidence 
bearing  on  mon^togical  inierpietatnn;  tbe  cUrf  dancer  Kn 
perhofM  in  attaching  luidue  wdtnt  to  them.^trnt  there  h  also  a  risk 
of  minimiiing  their  importance.  Meattnitiiiei  at  least  denumstnite 
po**ible  lines  of  devetopmcnt,  but  when  tbeabnormal  forms  of  Eiowt  h 
m  vafiou*  direction*  are  fairly  evenly  balanced,  tfuttwortliy  d<e- 
duction*  became  difficult.  Tbe  of  bud*  in  the  axil*  of 

caipeUaiy  scales  may,  however,  wnply  mean  that  bud%  which  are 

O 


tC  um  D  ilKf  Wonddl J 

Fig.  15. — Diagranmiatic  treatment  ttx 

A,  Double necdleofScto^pttyf  (0,0, leave*;  i.shoot;  Jr,bract}. 
U,  seminifcrou*  ccale  a*  leaf  o(  axillary  (boot  (t,  shuot ;  Sc,  iL-mi- 

nifeious  scale;  Br,  bract). 
C,  seminiferous  snlc  as  (nsed  pair  of  leaves  (P,  P,  I',  first,  bccmmI 

and  third  leavca;  A.  shoot;  £r,  biact), 
U,  cone-scak;  of  ArMHun*  <n,  nuodlu*;       integument;  a. 

xylcm). 

usually  undevrlopi^d  in  the  axil*  of  trMirophyll*,  ocrasinnally  afTord 
evidence  of  their  existence.  Some  monKrous  cones  lend  no  nupport 
to  the  axillary-bud  theory.  In  Larix  the  axis  of  the  cone  often 
continues  its  irowlh;  similarly  in  Cefhatdaxiif  the  cones  are  often 
pn^i(crous.  (In  rare  cases  the  proliterated  portion  produce*  ntale 
Rowers  in  the  tcaf-axili.)  In  Lartx  the  carpcllary  icalie  may  become 
leafy,  and  the  seminiferous  scale  may  diMppear.  Androgynous 
cones  may  be  produced,  as  in  the  cone  of  Ptniir  n'efJo  (lig.  16).  in 
which  the  lower  part  bears  Atamens  and  the  upper  portion  carpeUary 
and  seminiferous  icatex.  An  interesting  case  has  been  fifpircd  by 
Masters,  in  which  scales  of  a  cone  of  Vuprttiui  Lavtotnana  bear 
ovules  on  (be  upper  surface  and  stamens  on  the  lower  face;  One 
a^ment  (hat  has  been  adduced  in  supnon  of  the  axillary  bud  theory 

is  derived  from  the  I'alaeonic  ty^  Cwdailet,  in   

which  each  ovule  occur*  on  an  axiH  borne  in  the 
axil  of  a  bract.  The  whole  question  is  still  un- 
solved, and  perhaps  inwilubk.-.  It  may  be  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  female  cone  of  the 
Ahirlineae  as  an  innorescence,  which  finds  favour 
with  many  botanists,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
cones  of  Atiilkis  and  Arancaria,  without  ex- 
nre^ing  any  dr<ided  Opinion  a*  to  the  morpho- 
logy of  the  double  cone-scale  of  the  Abieiineae, 
pi\-ferencc  may  be  felt  in  favour  of  rcfiard- 
ing  the  cone-scale  of  the  .'IraiiranViir  as  a 
simple  carpellary  leaf  bearing  a  single  oMile.  A 
discussion  of  this  question  may  be  found  in  a 
paper  on  the  Arattearuat  by  Seward  and  Ford,  _  , 
piililishcd  in  the  Travsntlirms  the  Royal  ><iciely  Jr~-^'|: 
(if  London  (1906).  Centaitet  is  an  extinct  type  normal  Lone  ol 
which  in  ccn.iin  respects  resembles  Cintto.  cycads  1 
and  the  /(rontortrar,  l«it  its  agreement  with  true  (Alter  Masten.) 
conifers  is  pn)bably  too  remote  to  justify  our  attri- 
buting much  weight  to  the  bearing  of  the  morphology  <A  it* 
female  flowvrs  on  the  interpretation  of  thai  of  the  Conifcrae.  The 
greater  iimpliriiy  of  the  Eii'hler  theory  may  prejudice  u*  in  it* 
lavour;  hut,  on  tlic  other  hand,  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour 
n(  the  axiILiry-bud  thvorie*  are  perhaps  not  i^ufficiently  cogent  to 
lead  us  to  accept  an  explanation  based  chiclly  on  the  uncertain 
evidence  fif  monatroritir*. 

A  pi'llen-gniin  when  lint  formed  from  Its  mother-cell  consists  of 
a  ^ingTr  ccU;  in  this  condition  it  may  be  carried  to  the  nucctlus  cf 
the  ovule  (e..i>.  Tiumr,  Cuhrtstut,  ftr.),  or  mort  usually 
IFinus,  Larix,  4c.>  it  reaches  maturity  before  the  dehis- 
cence  of  the  microsporanEium.  The  nucleus  of  the  J^Tl,,, 
niicriispore  dh^dc*  anil  gives  riie  to  a  small  tell  wilhin  fglZmm 
the  latve  ct-U,  a  airnnd  small  cell  h  then  pnHured;  this  * 
is  the  structure  of  (he  ripe  poHcn-gmin  in  sumecnnifcrs  iTaxmi,  Ac.). 
The  large  cell  grows  out  a^  a  puilcn-tube;   the  second  of  the  two 
small  cetis  fljody-cell)  wanders  into  the  tube,  fcilloued  by  the  nucleus 
of  the  firM  :ima(l  cell  (stalk-cell).  In  Taxus  the  l>ody-ccIl  cwntualljr 
divi,h'^  into  two,  in  which  the  product*  of  diviMon  are  of  unequal  sirv, 
the  LirgfT  ronftiiuting  the  m.ih.- jjenerativr  ceR,  which  fuses  with  tlw 
nucleus  b(  the  eiQf-ceO.  In  Jwnpma  tbe  productb  of  ^viwm  of  tbt 
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bofly-rilT  arc  cjvmI,  and  Iwih  fiinnifin  .i?  male  srnrniii(-c  rclU.  In 
th-;  .4  (;<■-' .I'' I ; I-  f<  li-r.iriii,i'i(in  in  thr  i-ilkn-Krain  i'^  c^irricd  farther. 
Three  bmall  ttlk  iiccur  inHide  the  cavity  of  the  niirroapore;  two  of 
them  coll.i|)ge  ^nd  ilic  third  divide*  into  two,  forming  a  italk-ccll  and 
s  Lirucr  h.j.[y-c(ll,  Tbe  lutCf  HltiiKMcly  dtvidec  in  the  apex  of  the 
pollen-tube  into  two  non-mofilcEencrativecHlt.  Evidence  hubtely 
been  adduced  o(  the  eidtteneBof  nuiiMfMis(melri  i*  the  poUen-tubea 
of  the  Armit^riim.  mud  it  leern*  praboUalha-iBAkM  M  Mwtf 
other  tuaotM  thm  bmily  is  dittineunhed  fran  other  membm  a(  the 
Omiienka.  prcclEe  methocTof  fcrtllizatiofi  in  the  Scots  Pine 
wiifiiltiwulhj' V  il  BUckman,  whoal*o  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  rikM  o(  the  sporophyte  generation  contain  cwice  as  many 
chromosome* as  the  nuclei  of  the  gameiophyte.  Other  observers 
have  in  ncent  years  demonstrated  a  similar  relation  in  other  genera 
between  the  numberof  chromosomes  in  the  nucleiof  the  twogcnera- 
tion*.  The  ovule  is  usually  surrounded  by  one  integument,  which 
projects  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nutrcUus  as  a  wide-open  lobcd  funnel, 
which  at  the  time  of  pollination  folds  inwards,  and  so  assists  in  bring- 
ing the  pollen-grains  on  to  the  nuccllus.  In  some  conifers  {e.^. 
TiUtu,  CrpMotaxus,  Dacrydium,  &c.)  the  ordinary  inle^jumfnt  is 
partially  enclosed  by  an  arillus  or  second  integument.  It  is  hrld  by 
lomc  botanists  (Celakovsky)  that  tho  scminifercius  scale  of  the 
Abietineae  is  homologous  with  the  arillus  or  second  integument  of  ttie 
Taxano?,  but  this  view  is  too  strained  to  gain  general  acceptance. 
In  Araiuario  and  Saxtfptkara  the  nucellub  itself  projccti  hc>and  the 
open  mkropyle  and  receives  the  pollen-grains  direct.  Ourinc  the 
Knnnh  of  the  cell  which  forms  the  mcgasporc  the  greater  part  A  the 
■ucellus  i*  absorbed,  except  the  ar>ical  ^nion,  which  perMsts  as  a 
cone  above  the  mcaaspore;  the  partial  diiorganicatioa  of  some  of  the 
crib  in  the  centre  <m  the  nucclbr  cone  fomwan  urcEubr  cavity,  whkh 
may  be  compared  with  the  larger  poUeiKhamber  of  Ginktu  and  the 
cycads.  In  each  ovule  one  megaspore  comes  to  maturity,  buti 
exceptionally,  to-o  may  be  present  {e.g.  Pinus  syleatHt).  Ithubcen 
shown  by  Lawson  that  in  Struma  semptmnns  (^niiaij  of  Botany, 
1904)  and  by  other  workers  in  the  genera  that  several  megasporcs 
may  aiuin  a  fairly  large  si»  in  one  prothalttis.  The  megaspore 
becomes  filleil  with  (issue  (proihallus),  and  from  some  of  the  super* 
6cial  cell*  ar<:hegnnia  are  produced,  usually  three  to  live  in  number, 
but  in  rare  cases  ten  to  twenty  or  even  sixty  may  be  present.  In  the 
eenus  Sequoia  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  arcnegonta  (Amoldi  and 
E^WMnl  in  one  mcttasporc;  these  occur  eitncr  separately  or  in  some 
parts  of  the  prothallus  they  may  form  eroups  as  in  the  Cvprtuintat; 
they  are  scattered  through  the  prothallus  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  apical  retiion  as  in  the  majority  of  conifers.  Similarly  in  the 
Arute^nter  and  in  Wi^rinttonta  the  archegnnia  arc  numcrnus  and 
flattered  and  often  sunk  in  the  prothallus  tissue.  In  Libocedrut 
iKmrrtm  (CuprcsMneae)  Lawson  describes  the  archeeonia  as  varying 
in  number  fiiMn6toa4(^lMiMli(i^A«aiijixxL,f9o7).  An  aichegonium 
CooMtaorftbrgeovafesg-cen  surmounted  WftWaNMHrtmtMC 
of  one  or  more  ticn  of  cell*,  tlx  to  cisht  Mb  lnfeMcfe4tK'''B0m 
hrtiliatioii  the  nncleus  of  the  ^g-cclidivides  and  cut*  off  a  vimtrat 
anal-cdl:  thii  ceil  may  rei>ment  a  second  egs-cell.  The  egg-cells 
•I  tht  atchefonu  may  be  in  lateral  contact  Cupntsintiu)  or 
•epaiated  from  one  another  by  a  few  cells  of  the  prothallus,  each 
ovum  being  immediately  surrounded  by  a  layer  01  ..ells  distinguished 
by  thrir  granular  contenti  and  large  nuclei.  During  the  dcvcton- 
flient  of  the  egp-ccll,  fooil  material  is  transferred  from  thew  ccll-i 
through  the  pitted  w.ill  of  the  ovum.  The  tls?ue  at  ilie  apex  of  the 
negaspore  grows  slii^htly  above  the  level  of  the  archeeonia,  so  that 
the  bttcr  come  to  lie  in  a  shallow  dcprcsEion.  In  the  process  of 
fertiliiation  the  two  male  generative  nuclei,  acn)mpanie<l  by  the 
pollen-tube  nucleus  and  that  of  the  stalk-cell,  pass  through  an  open 

Sit  at  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tubc  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum. 
\WT  fertilization  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  divide*,  the  first  sl.i<;eii  of 
fcaiyokinetis  being  apparent  even  before  complete  fusion  of  the  male 
ana  fentale  nuclei  hax  occurred-  The  result  of  this  is  the  pmduciion 
of  four  nuclei,  which  eventually  take  up  a  position  at  the  boltiini  of 
the  ovum  and  become  icparatcd  from  one  another  by  vertical  ccH- 
walls;  these  nuclei  divide  again,  and  finally  three  tiers  of  cell*  are 
produced,  four  in  each  tier.  In  the  j4UrtiHcatlheccll»  of  the  middle 
tier  clonpte  and  pdsh  the  lowest  tier  dtt^wr  into  the  endosperm; 
the  eelbof  the  bottom  tier  may  remain  in  later.1l  contact  and  produce 
together  one  embryo,  or  they  may  separate  {Pinui,  Junipfrvs.&e,) 
•nd  form  four  potential  cmbo'o*.  The  ripe  albuminous  seed  contains 
a  aim[)e  embryo  with  two  or  more  cotyledons.  The  seeds  of  many 
conifer*  aTC' provided  with  large  thin  wing^.  consisting  in  some  genera 

£(.  Pi»ut)  at  the  upper  cell-layers  of  the  fjrminifcroui  scale.  Which 
vc  become  detached  and.  in  somecj«cit,  adhere  loosely  to  the  teed 
a*  a  thin  membrane;  the  loose  attachment  maybe  of  use  to  the  seeds 
whentheyare  blown  against  the  branches  of  trees,  in  enabling  them  to 
[all  away  from  the  wing  and  drop  to  the  ground.  The  seeds  of  some 
genera  depend  on  anim.Ms  for  dispersal,  the  carpellary  scale  (Micro- 
fmetfy$)  or  the  outer  integument  being  brightly  coloured  and 
attractive.  In  some  Abietincoe  It.g-  Pimm  and  Picca) — in  which  the 
cooe-acabs  petvist  for  some  time  after  the  seeds  .ire  ripe — ihc  cones 
hang  down  and  so  facilitate  the  fall  of  thf^  socfl^^;  in  G-drus.  Arau- 
taria  arul  Ahitt  the  scales  become  detached  and  fall  with  the  st-cds, 
leaving  the  hare  vertical  axis  of  the  cone  on  the  tree.  In  all  cases, 
except  iome  tpeciea  of  ^rdamriB  {sect.  Coly^Ara)  the  germination  it 
tpigcu.   The  aeedlinc  pbnta  of  nme  Coaifeta  ^mmbtsb 


inbriraUi')  are  chararterimi  by  a  carrot-shaped  hypocotyl,  which 
doubtless  serves  a*  a  fooil-rmcrvoir. 

The  roots  of  many  conifers  posses*  a  narrow  band  of  primary 
xylcm-tracheids  with  a  eroup  oT  narrow  sixral  protox^m-CMmcnt* 
at  each  end  (diarch).  A  Mrikine  (catun!  in  the  roots  of  .  . 
several  genetn,  excluding  the  AbUiintat,  it  the  occur-  ^"ani^i 
rcnce  of  thidc  and  somewhat  imgular  bands  of  thidtrning  on  the 
odl-walli  of  the  conkal  byer  next  to  the  endodcrmis.  These  band*, 
which  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  central  cylinder,  have  been  com- 

Eml  with  the-nctting  surrounding  the  delicate  waH  of  an  inllated 
lloon.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  root  from  a  stem; 
in  some  cases  (e.f.  Sr^aoia)  the  primary  (etrarch  structure  is  ea>ily 
idcniified  in  the  centre  of  an  old  root,  but  in  other  casei  the  primary 
elvtnentt  are  very  difficult  to  recognize.  The  sudden  termination  tif 
the  sccontbry  trachi-ids  against  the  pith-cells  may  affoid  cvirlence 
of  root-structure  as  distinct  from  stem-structure,  in  which  the  radbl 
rows  of  secondary  Iracheids  pass  into  the  irroEularly-arranged 

[irimary  elements  next  the  pith.  The  annual  rings  in  a  root  are  often 
CSS  clearly  marked  than  in  the  stem,  nnil  the  xylem-eltmcnts  are 
frequently  larger  and  thinner.  The  primary  vascuLnr  Ijundles  in  a 
young  conifer  stem  arc  collateral,  and.lil^e  those  of  a  DicoiyU-dim, 
they  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  central  pith  and  encloited  by  a 
common  cndodermis.  It  is  in  the  naturv  of  the  si-rondary  x^'lcm  that 
the  Conifcralcsare  most  readily  dislinguishe-l  from  the  Dicotj'ledons 
and  Cycadaccae;  the  wood  is  homugcncous  in  stniciure.  consbting 
almost  entiiely  of  tiacheids  with  circular  or  polygonal  bordered 

titi  on  the  ramal  walls,  more  porticubrly  in  the  late  summer  wood, 
n  many  genera  xylem-parcnchyma  is  present,  hut  never  in  great 
sbundaoce.  A  few  Dicot>-ledont,  t-g.  Drimyt  (.Maenolbcnac)  cbtely 
leaemble  conifen  in  the  liomogcneout  character  nf  the  wooa,  but  In 
iMoat'caiea  the  presence  of  brge  spring  vessels,  wood-libivs  and 
tfciinilant  parenchyma  alTords  an  obvious  distinguishing  feature. 
■*  The  abundance  ot  petrified  coniferous  wooil  in  roclcs  of  varinui 
dge*  ha*  led  many  botanists  to  investigate  the  structure  of  modrrn 
genera  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far  anatomical  charartm 
may  be  used  as  evidence  of  generic  diatlnotiona.  There  are  a  few 
well-marked  types  of  wood  which  serve  as  convenient  itaiulants  of 
comparison,  but  these  cannot  be  used  except  in  a  few  cases  lo  dis. 
tinguiili  individual  i;encra.  The  genus  /'iiinj  si  r\'M  asan  illustration 
of  woo-l  of  a  ili>tinct  type  cliarariiriierl  by  the  alisence  of  xylem- 
parenchyma,  except  such  as  is  aisociaiul  with  the  numerous  resin- 
canals  that  occur  abundantly  in  the  wood,  cortex  and  medullary 
rays;  the  medullary  rays  are  composed  of  parenchyma  and  oif 
horiiontal  tracheids  with  irieguLir  ingrowths  from  their  wulls.  In 
a  radial  section  of  a  pine  stem  each  ray  is  seen  to  consist  in  the 
median  part  of  a  few  rows  of  paienchymatous  ri'lU  with  larjije  oval 
simple  put  in  their  walls,  accompanied  aboveand  Im'Iow  Ijy  horizontal 
traciMub  with  bordercil  (utt.  The  pits  in  the  radial  walls  of  the 
ordinary  nlem-trachcidt  occur  in  a  Hngle  raw  or  in  a  double  row, 
of  whini  the  pits  are  not  in  contact,  and  those  of  the  two  rows  an 
placed  on  the  same  bvd.  The  medullary  rays  Dsually  consist  of  a 
•ingle  tier  of  cells,  but  in  the  i'l'niu  type  of  wood  broader  medullary 
rays  alio  oGcurnnd  are  traversed  by  horizontal  fewn<ana1a.  In  the 
wood  of  CvMrMMf.  Cn/rui,  AbictanA  se^'cral  other  genera,  parenchy- 
matous cells  occur  in  aswciaikin  with  the  xylem-ttachcidi  and  take 
the  pbcc  of  the  re<-in-c.inah  of  other  types.  In  the  Araiicarlan  type 
of  wood  (.Aravaria  and  /1{ii/fiii)  the  bordered  pits,  which  ocnir  m 
two  or  three  ro«-s  on  the  r.idial  walls  of  the  tracheids,arein  mutu.1l 
contact  and  polygonal  in  shape,  the  pits  of  the  different  rows  are 
alternate  and  n,>t  on  the  same  level;  in  this  type  of  wood  the  annual 
rings  are  often  much  less  distinct  Ih.in  in  Cufirrsius,  Pinxs  and  other 
genera.  In  Taxm,  Torrrya  (California and  ihcFar  East)  and  Crpkato- 
/oxiiilhcalKenceof  resin-Ciinal>i  and  the  presence  nf  spiral  thicken ing- 
banils  on  the  tracheids  constitute  well-marked  characteristics.  An 
examination  ot  the  wood  of  branches,  stems  and  roots  of  the 
same  species  or  individual  usually  reveals  a  fairly  wide  variation  in 
•omc  of  tlie  characters,  such  as  the  abund.incc  and  ttzc  of  the 
medulbry  ray*,  the  size  and  arrangemcni  uf  jHti,  the  pretence  of 
wood-paivncbyma — charactera  to  which  undue  importance  has  often 
been  attached  in  s>-!itematic  anatomical  wurk.  Ttie  jihloem  consiiita 
of  «evc-tubch  with  tutted  anas  on  the  bteral  as  well  as  on  the 
inclined  terminal  walls,  phlocm-pari'nchyma  and,  in  tome  genera, 
fibre*.  In  the  Abittincat  the  pliloctn  rnnsiKts  <rf  parenchyma  and 
sieve-tubes  only,  hut  in  mo»t  other  forms  langentuil  row*  of  fibrea 
occur  in  regular  alternation  with  the  parenchyma  and  Hcve-tubea. 
The  characteristic  companion-cells  of  Angiocpcrmii  are  repietcnted  by 
phloem-parcncliynui  cells  with  albuminous  content*;  other  paren- 
chymatous elements  of  the  hatt  contain  starch  or  ctystals  of  catcium 
oxalate.  When  tracheids  occur  in  the  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem 
these  are  replaced  in  the  [>hlocm-reRion  by  irievular  parrnchymatuus 
celts  known  as  albuminous  cells.  Resin-canals,  which  occur  abund- 
antly in  the  xylem,  phloem  or  cortex,  are  not  found  in  the  wood 
of  the  yew.  Ctphnioiaius  (Taxeoc)  is  also  peculiar  in  having  rcstn- 
canals  in  the  piih  <rf.  Cinitcn).  One  form  of  Cephidotaxiti  b 
ch.irartcriied  by  the  presence  ot  short  tracheids  in  the  uith.  in  shape 
tike  ordinary  parenchyma,  but  in  the  possession  of  bordered  pits  and 
liqnifiivl  walls  agreeing  with  ordinary  xylcm-tr.ichrids;  it  is  probable 
that  thcM  short  tracheids  serve  as  rctervoir*  tor  storing  ntW  than 
for  conducting  water.  The  vascutar  bundle  entering  the  stem  fraraa 
leaf  with  «  Hnj^  vHii  pun     »man at >M4totik«E)BMS»n-CM 
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m:-.- '  r-  t.--irr  of  tSe  item,  and  does  not  aHatiw  thr  fjirdlc-like  form 
*-■:-'■■";;  :    iff  e;.  iik-.m  [■■dC-irjcc.    In  Kpcckit  «f  which  ihe 
~  - :  3-: -I.  I'idi  ill  (e.g.  Arauiiiriii  imbrwiila,  &c  )  thu 

ic^  -1  ■     li.;  yit'.t  ci  the  nfin  a>  a  t-in^U:  bundk  which  apliu 

-■  •"  -.  -i.'i  K.-ariJ^  .71  iirourw  ihrough  tlic  ciirlvx.  In  the  wood 
t  ^----i  ■  f .:'u:-Lcrij.  the  It-3l-trjcrs  pcTsixt  fi>rur<inM(kr- 

i-' ■  ;  ~;  >. rfivnr'.iti  iy,  and  may  be  wen  in  t.inf:<-'ntial 
ic,  ■■-  ,.  :••  -.-.■^  d' OnJ  ^:em<-.  The  li'^if-tMire  in  rhc Coniferalci 
jn.-;..  -  -ri£  (.'trough  liu.' stem.  (litTerin);  in  this  respect  from 
^  :  i,J-:;se  o(  (JiMtco.  A  (iNailcd  aiTount  of  ilic  anj- 
'       —  d  c-'-nifiTs  han  been  published  by  Pmfesw 

r.        r.--^     »  -f  Mo.iireil  and  Dr.  Goihsn  of  Ilcriin  which 

«■    :k  .ii:-'  Ijt  duEnoitic  purposes.    The  characters  of 

\.  ~  .>  —.  ~z       *.!  ■iv  da,;Ri>itic  purpi>ws  arc  the  pOMtion  of  the 
iH   -.'i  "i  ;,-.iir.ttf  iind imnfemcnl. iif  rtsin-waal*,  the slruclurc 
.■■  r  j  vjjc.br  bundles.    The  pri:iL-nceof  hypcxlernial 

I  ■'•>  ■  ■1--.7  -re  »orihy  of  hdic,  but  itic  occurrence  of  these 
s  .        ^  connected  uiih  external  cundltiun*  to  be  of 

r..-  •  -c.— j-.^-  A  pine  rKcilli;  Rrown  in  coiuinuuui  light 

-  '  "    -.-  k'-'*"-  -RJer  c^^inary  cmiditioni  in  the  abtcnce  of 

.      —  .  abjoncc  o(  jbcduwactcriftic  infnhlinji  of 

- .  ~.  -     .        -'A j"t  in  ih«  Hiullcr  siic  o(  the  reMn-caiuUt!,  &c. 
.       —r.'-.  .- .Tjf,  Fat*  and  nuny  other  scum  ii  uxually 
i  •  1  endowing  ibc  vaiiculir  bumllvc,  and 

I:^  4  t^»ue  conMMins  in  part  of  ordinary  par- 

■  ■  .  :;  -  txiiM  cf  iMdiamctrk  trachimli;  but  this 
■»-.  <-c*.=  .!         pi;rv)cle,  i*in  direct  continuity  with 

.  --  1* she  pirricvcl*.   The occvrrcncc M  short 

T.  -ifc,  .-i— M- n  !o ;h^*'*in*ii acharattcrisiicof conifcr- 
-    ,  ,■*,■-*-:* d;-j!se  two  dictinct  form* — (1)  the  short 

9*  .  .  N-.--  i-!--;',^>!i-trJChcids)closcly7i*o<LiiL-d  with 

.  --     ;  '.-i^i-r  J»  cMcn.linj  acroM  the  mesu|ihy1l  at 

.       -  ,    • .     ■  -J,  liijbt  functioning aarepreiiiTlativcs 

.    .  ^    1,        STn  MifSMcd  that  transfuMiin-tracheids 

■  -      ■      -      -1  :ht  cvntripctal  xylem.  which  form*  a 

. .->.--,:i:i-!  Wf-bundic* ;  thesi?  shurt  trachcid* 
.    -       ■..  ,■       .      .  -  -I.:.— J     JEl^'hrd  to  the  veins  in  Cunnint- 

■  ■■  ■  ■  .\!     a  similar  position  in  the  leaves  of 

.-;  s.;::,-.v  the  >o-cjli«l  pcricyxle  in  Pittut, 

J. .-.  ■■;e  Ehtfoccurrcncc  of  precisely  (imilar 

,-,    ■    •.  -    ■.  .  '■L  . ,  ;  ^■,'-i:.»:V<?Jnir  Waves.  Ananatomkal 

"  -  .  ■.-  •■■  -  ,isJw\-eral  other  Kenera  is  the  con- 

>.  -^        ^         aSi.-hcvit-'nd  j»rontiniiouRplatCi(rom 
■  Tlwniwophyllof  Pi«MandC*rf«i5 

V  r«.vf  nctfu*  character  and  by  the  presence 
'  ..    -,-  *\        i    li»  trMY  leaves,  e^.  Abui.  Ttuta. 

^   .^V       .  .    ; ;      :--j\-:>  of  A'-taearia  imbrieala,  in  which 
_  ^  .-.ji,.-  ^  -  '  >  !■  iv:i!       upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
....     .  ■       -  ^\^-  ..iTf  j;«  fii!^  between  the  vein*:  i*n  nme 
fL     -  :.  ,-■'>,  A  ■  *.-..  J  canal  occur*  below  each  vein; 

'"■ "i-'  k",  ■'•  .v,'%.*M.  Sc.,  a  iinRlc  canal  (icrur* 

.         ■  ■    ■■;•''■--«■'('';<  AC  1*« Mnjis  run  ihrouKh  the 
Vru-rn*'  'r:-v-*:.sr-iiaaPcfrcqurnllyarranBwIin 
-.    .v^;v--.  iv.  ^i  BJwWo  two  *hiie  band*  of  wax  on  the 

?     '     .    _    .  .-.ij,  i,  ia  the  northern  hemiaphcrc, 

■    .  „       .^ cvtcn-i  into  tlie  Arctic  circle 

.  -'.  ^i',      -V  n>-«hcm  limit  "if  dicoiylcilon- 

-J*-     -      .\  ■        .  J,         ,,,t^n  exilusivcly  uccupit<l  by 
"■   ■  '.^  m'  ^  i  . c         bnJvapp  *  •ombre  aspect, 
.       ■  ■^  »  '.wt  wgctation  of  (he  Coal 

'  ■  .  .  "  .  ,  twifcr*  streiclics  across 

.  ,  .  ..  la  northern  Europe  thii  belt 

"  •  ^■v-  (sjirucej,  winch 

,'    . '      .      , -ve  Mitliterranean  reijion;  Pmai 
"  .  V  ■^jBtVlir  north  to  »xsW:ni  Siiain, 

"         .■   '    ,,  .. ,.  ,-,-««(Bif,  Ac.  InmirthSilxria 
■■    ■■•  .  _      .-,  J        range:  iiino  Abut 

'  ■    "  ""      I         ■  '  .w.:ir.l/»'i'Ae''*"i^*'"<'t*"'")' 
^  J  -c  /■  ■li'il.  L^'i*  atuirUana, 

■    '  .  '  ■  . ".,  ihcnilork  ipruce), 

"   '  "■-    -V-..' v-^w  l» ^''=''""''''^?'^^" 

■  r«M  Pif^  (stone  pi nc), 

'  ■■  ■        ,v    "  '*««.  iVJilm  7"orfni'nJw*. 
^"     "  v..  (\-\MH>niic  importance  arc 

'  ,  ^ir-KTi-a— yw^'M'W'K'""'- 

«M  -ip*«ii.-jK  and  extending 

'  ■  ■  'l^  gjt-.la^  l«»amp  cyprew). 

'      .      ■"  .vil.^-.-.-^VI'.twrfa.f.P-i""". 

t.  *        -f  .vr-.-Vl  conifi-raplaya 

"                  .  .  'hT 

.'.        ■,  I- >»o  surviving  MiecieS 
'  'A-aJitiL-*inCaUrflmi.t. 
■  ■         ■„  r  -\v  and  eliewhere).  Pmui 
'"     ..  i., ■<*.*:.»  it* nvnmMtun-a 
■■■n- 1 V.  ■ttwper  are  found  in 


the  far  Rait  conifer*  are  richly  repmented;  amooK  them  occur 
i'lirriJ  iruMfima.Cryplomtnit  japomca,  CtpkaUMxia,  species  of  Aliei, 
lnuu.  J'litijepiii,  Stiadnfiiiyi  ttrlkiUala,  Ptotdotahx  KoempUn, 
Ac.  In  the  ilimak)'.%  occur  Ctdrm  drodara,  Taxut,  epcci>:>  lA 
CmfutsHt,  PtKui  txtilsa,  Abiri  H'ebbiaiia,  &t.  The  contim-nt  of 
Afrka  W  singularly  poor  in  conifer*.  Ceirut  ottaKlita,  a  variety  of 
Abiei  Pittiapo,  Janxperui  tkntijira,  CaJiilrii  giraJnsaJrii,  occur  in 
the  north-west  region,  which  may  be  regarded  M  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  greater  part  of  Africa  north  of  ilic 
equator  is  without  .my  rrprescoLativc*  at  the  conifers;  Juiiip.  tui 
pMcera  flourishes  in  Somalilaod  and  on  the  mouniains  of  Aliyaaiiiia; 
a  sperioH  of  Podatarfius  occurs  on  the  Camenxin  mouniain:t,  .'ind 
P.  nilaaimna  is  widely  distributed  in  east  tropical  Africa.  U'tddrinz- 
ioitio  ll'ATtci,  a  species  clotety  allied  to  1^'.  juniprroidtt  of  the  Ced.ir- 
Iktk  mountain* of  CapeColony,ib  recorded  from  N'yassalandand  from 
N.K.  Khodcaia;  while  a  ihinl  ipecics,  If.  cupresioUct,  occurs  in 
Cape  Colony.  Podocorpnj  dongaia  and  P.  TkunUrtii  (yellow  wmhIj 
form  the  principal  timl>er  trc«t  in  the  Ixit  of  forest  which  stretches 
from  the  caa»t  mountain*  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  north-east  of  tlio 
TranavaaL  Libpttdrut  Utiaima,  Fibraya  pata^ica,  Arautatia 
bnuUunsit,  A.  imbrirata,  Saxtftikoea  and  other*  are  met  with  in 
tlic  Andet  and  other  regionii  la  South  America.  AlknUaxh  and 
Mieroeaihrys  arc  chatacteriatic  Auatralun  types.  FkyBotliidut 
occurs  aUu  in  New  Zealand,  and  species  o(  Dauydium,  AMuciuia, 
Aeathii  and  Podoearput  arc  represented  in  AusiraJia,  New  Zcdbnd 
anil  the  Klalay  regions. 

Ckf-iales. — Tlicte  are  tree*  or  ihrub*  with  sim^c  leaves.  The 
flowcnare  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious,  pnn'ided  with  one  or  two 
perianths.  The  wood  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  ve»»cU  in 
addition  to  tracheids.  There  arc  no  resin -can.ils.  The  ihrecc  KiT-tinM 
genera,  usually  spoken  of  as  members  of  thcOnctales,  (tiller  from  one 
another  more  than  is  consistent  with  their  incluaiun  in  .1  binele 
(jmily ;  we  may  thcrefiire  better  express  their  divcrM;  1  tiatai  icrs  by 
regarding  ihcm  asivpcsof  three  srparaie  familici— fi  t  RpUdrjidcar, 

Srnus  Ephedra;  (1)  Wetn/itichioidtae,  genui  WiV-'i 'irtu ;  (3) 
Httaidriie,  genus  Gnfliim.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Gntiali.'^  K-aves 
much  lo  be  desireil,  but  such  facts  as  we  poues*  would  stem  to 
indicate  that  this  group  is  of  special  importance  as  foreshadowing, 
more  than  any  other  (jymnosperms,  the  Anziospermous  type.  In 
the  more  hctcroeenoous  structure  of  the  wood  and  in  the  poKCMion 
ct  true  vessel*  the  Cnctalc*  agree  chraely  with  the  higher  Sowering 
plants.  It  i*  of  interert  to  niKe  that  tne  bavM  of  Cnelum,  while 
typically  Uicotylcdoaoiu  in  appeatance.  noMCM  a  Gymnospennous 
cnar,icter  in  the  continuotu  and  plale-lilie  mcdulbry  rays  cJ  their 
vascular  bu miles.  The  prcscnceM  a  perianth  is  a  feature  suggestive 
of  an  approach  to  the  floral  structure  of  Angi(K.perm*:  the  prolong.-!- 
tioo  of  inc  integument  furnishes  the  flowers  with  a  substitute  f>)r  a 
Stigma  and  style.  The  genus  Ephtdra,  with  its  prochallui  and  arche- 
gonia,  which  are  timilar  10  those  of  other  Gymnosperms,  may  lie 
•afelyrrsardedasthemostprimitivcorthcGnetale*.  In  Wil-j.ttich.i 
aim  the  megasporeit  filled  with  proth.illus- tissue,  but  single  egg-ci-ll* 
tiike  the  place  of  arehcgonia.  In  certain  species  o(  Gndum  described 
by  Karstcn  the  mega^pore contains o  peripheral  bycr  of  protujila-im, 
in  which  ifatlcred  nuclei  rfprcscni  ilie  fcmatc  rrprodiictiie  rolls; 
in  Cnrfii*!  Gnemon  a  similar  M.iii;  of  thinfii  txi^ls  in  tin-  uppi-r  half 
of  the  mecafporc.  while  llic  I'^m  t  Ii  ilf  iii;rc.?s  \vlt!i  tlic  inic  l^lll^^C  of 
Wtlviltthii  inlx'ing  Iiillof  [iniibailijs-li.'.^uc.  «!iicli  strvos  rmr>.l>-a» 
a  rrKjri-oir  al  f(x"l.  Ijit^y  li.is  di-scribcdl  the  occurren^t  ul  -iHtLil 
cclU.M  ihtaposot  (tie  prolhallusof  Gjir/uoi  G mo  11, v,  \,ii  h  he  rii;.irdi 
as  impcrftjci  archegonia  (fig.  17,  C,  a);  he  suggests  they  may  rti'rtitni 
vcMigijlKnicUirespDiiUinslNKktoaomeaiKCitral  form  beyond  the 
limits  of  thesroseilt  gfDIIpi^'.TlwGAetnles  probably  had  a  separate 
origin  from  the  otiter  Cymnospcmu;  they  carry  us  nearer  to  the 
Angiosperms,  but  we  havca*  JVt  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
reprcM-nt  a  siaee  in  the  direct  line  of  AnaiMpennir  cralution.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  ihethicc  sencra  of  this  ancient  phylum  survi^ie 
as  typei  of  a  blindl^-endii^  oranch  of  the  Gymnosperms:  hut  \>e 
that  as  it  may,  it  in  in  the  Gnetales  more  than  in  any  other  Cymno- 
s|x-rm)  that  we  find  feature*  which  hdp  us  to  obtain  a  dim  proipi.'ct 
of  thelincsalung  which  [he  Angiosperms  may  have  been  ei-olved. 

Ephtdra. — This  genua  i*  the  only  member  of  the  Gnetales  repr^ 
sented  in  Europe,  fts  ^Kcies,  which  are  characteristic  i>f  w.irm 
trmpemte  latitudes,  are  usually  much-branched  shrubs.  The  tiner 
branches  are  cn-'en.  anil  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  stem*  uf 
Equiielum  and  lo  the  slender  twig*  of  Caiuarina ;  the  surface  uf  the 
lone  internuilcs  is  marked  l>y  fine  longitudinal  ribs,  and  at  the  nodes 
are  iHirne  pairs  of  inconspicuous  scale-leave*.  The  fliiwersare  snuiUi 
and  borne  on  axillary  shoots.  A  single  male  Hower  consists  of  .in 
axisencluord  at  the  base  by  an  inconspicuous  perianth  formeil  of  two 
conrresccnt  leaves  and  termiiuting  in  two,  or  as  many  as  eight, 
shortly  stalked  (ir  sessile  anthers.  The  female  flower  i*en\-eloped  in 
a  clowly  fitting  sar-like  investment,  which  muH  be  reKardcd  ait  a 
prrianib;  within  this  is  an  orthotnipous  ovule  surmunded  by  a  single 
integument  prolungcl  upward^asa  bcak-like  micropyle.  The  Hower 
may  be  dncribed  as  a  l>ud  licarina  a  pair  of  leaves  which  bccumc 
fuwd  and  constitute  a  ix-riamh,  the  a|icx  of  the  shoot  forming  an 
ovuh:.  In  function  the  perianth  nuy  be  romjiarcd  with  a  unilocular 
ovary  containing  a  single  ovule;  the  proiecling  integument,  which 
at  the  time  of  pullin,ilion  secretes  a  drop  of  liquid,  KfVes  the  same 
purpose  a*  ibc  style  and  stigiu  ol  aaugioapcni.  The  BMga^ora 
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b  Obd  with  tiMiH  u  HI  tjrphal  Gyranocperms,  and  troa  wame  of  the 
superfii-iit  cHb  S  to  S  «Rhnania  arc  dovelopcd,  chwacieriicd  by 
long  inuliiccllular  iwcu.  TEe  archcgonia  arc  separated  from  one 
aR<<ther,  as  in  PiHui',  by  tomu  of  the  pro(haltu»-ti!>^iK,  and  the  cdls 
rcit  the  esE'Ccll!'  (lapetal  layer)  contribute  foMl-material  to  tlH;ir 
dcvclopmcat-  AFtcr  rrniliuiion,  mme  of  the  uppcrmDH  bract* 
bcbw  och  flovKF  become  rL-d  itiHl  fleshy^  the  perianth  develops  ioto 
*  «oody  ihelli  wbik  ibc  intefiuniciit  remains  membranous.  In  wtnc 
•perln  of  Ephtdra,  e.g.  E.  alliisima,  the  fcrtitiiod  evgt  grow  into 
tubular  procmbryos,  from  the  tip  r>f  carh  which  embnoi  brgin  to 
ta:  d>.-vcliiped,  but  one  only  conies  to  maturity.  In  Ephrdra  hthelita, 
ii  described  by  Jaccard,  no  proembryo  or  luiipcnHir  is  formed ;  but 
the  moit  vigorous  fcrtiliied  igg.  alter  undergoing  gcvcrat  divisions, 
t^^Joics  attached  to  a  tissuir,  termed  the  columella,  which  Kr\'CA  the 
furpoM  of  a  primary  su^pcnsor;  the  columella  appears  to  be  formnl 
bv  the  lignification  of  certain  cells  in  the  rentral  region  of  the  em- 
'jr>'o-tac.  At  a  later  stage  some  of  the  cells  in  the  uppirr  Cmicrop%lai) 
end  of  the  embryo  di\i[le  and  undergo  considerable  elongation, 
Ktvinz  the  purpose  of  a  secondary  susjienKir.  The  secondary  vood 
<il  Epkedra  crjntuiits  ol  trarheids,  vessels  and  parvnchymd:  the 
vn-vls  arc  chariicteriied  by  iheir  wide  lumen  and  by  the  laise  ifmpic 
w  dighily-bordercd  piti  on  their  oUigtie  end'walls. 

GfttfuM.— This  genus  i*  rcpresenled  by  ocvml  species,  mut  of 
which  are  dimbine  E^nts,  both  in  tropical  America  and  in  warm 
rr^ns  of  the  Old  World.  _  The  leaves,  whkh  arc  Wnc  in  pairs  at 
the  tumid  node^,  are  oval  in  form  and  have  a  DkotylcilonDUS  type 
of  venation.  The  male  and  female  intlnnnceiKCS  havit  the  form  of 
Mraplc  or  paniculate  »[iilkL-s.  The  sriitc  of  an  inflorescence  bears 
whorls  ol  Bower*  at  each  node  in  thv  axils  of  concrcsccnt  bract* 
aTCOmpankd  by  numerous  stcrik-  hairs  (iianiphyKs);  in  a  rnalc 
inllomcencc  numerous  flo«-ers  occur  at  each  node,  while  in  a  female 
inAorescencc  the  number  of  (lowers  at  each  node  is  much  *nialler. 
AmaleAowcrconiislsof  a  *inglc  angular  pirianth.  through  the  open 
apex  of  which  the  Rower-axifpFoiecisasa  slender  column  terminating 
is  two  antber*.  The  fcmoli:  Howcrs,  which  an 


mn^Onp  of  ihiM  fft  ii*>4ttKn«H(fl 

nihtliy  the  wind,  or  poMWly  i»fl)M 
7  vmxiration  themarB^fam; 


the  nuodlus,  v^mpMtikridnDriaBiBtiigsvf  jim'i 
to  an  irregular  paliM<litunba.  tff.  l7rA,T^i  13w  foQeftMhu 
contaitiing  two  generaelve  SnS  one  vttetadve  KiKletia,  fteitttiBi 
wall  of  the  tncgasporv  and  then  becomes  swollen  (fig.  17,  B  atta^ 
pt)\  finally  the  two  generative  nuclei  pass  out  ol  the  tube. and  (mi 
With  two  of  the  nudei  in  the  fertile  half  of  the  mcgasporc.  As  tMl 
result  of  fertilization,  the  fertilized  nuclei  of  the  mega  spore  bccflM 
surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  and  constitute  zygotes,  which  may  atudM 
themselves  cither  to  the  wull  of  the  megaspore  or  lo  the  end  otH 
polltn-tube  (Hk  17.  C,  ■  and  ;'):  they  then  grow  into  long  lube#4| 
prrHTtibryo^,  whicii  m.ike  their  way  towards  tJie  prolhjllua  (C, 
and  eventually  ettibrjoi  .in;  formed  from  the  ends  ol  the  procmu^v 
tulM-a,  One  cmbtyo  niily  comes  to  maturity.  The  embryo  lA 
Ci\e!um  furnis  an  oiil-i:toMih  Irom  iW  h  \  ]vmii(  j  I,  \ihich  serves  as  a, 
fcfijtr  dra«'s  iiinin^linu-iil  Irnin  the  ijrolli.illiis.  The  tleshy  outec 
jxirtifin  ol  the  teed  ii  forniLci  Ironi  ilu'  uliIlt  peri.uilli.  the  woody 
shell  Iwing  cltrived  from  llio  inni  r  peri.iiilh.  The  1  iiiiiliici^;  species 
ol  Gnelu"!  arc  ch.ir.ictcriicd  li>  the  (rr i" 'ucl mil  ol  sever, il  inncentric 
cylindtrs  of  secondary  wood  and  bast.  I  he  additional  canibium-iings 
bting  product!  of  the  peric>'c1e.  Bs  in  Cycat  and  Mairozamia,  The 
stroclure  of  the  wood  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Ephedra. 

WibinUtUa  (rimiMt).— Thb  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
WWibW.iftff  ■     ■  ■   


are  sore  complex  in 


a,  Zyiote. 
r,  ProthalliiSL 


Fig.  ij.—CaOtm  Gnemw.  (After  Lotsy.) 
A,  Female  Khnk-er,  a.  Imperfect  Arcbegonia. 

m,  Nucellus.  c,  Partially  developed  Mezospore. 

ft,  Pollen-cbamber.  F.  Fertile  half. 

*,   Integument.  S;  Sterile  half, 

p*.  Inoer  Pciianth.  fl.  Pollen-tube. 

6',  Outer  Perianth, 
,  C,  Hegaspoic. 

structure,  are  of  two  types,  complete  and  iiKOmplete;  the  tatter 
occur  in  association  with  male  flowers  in  a  male  inilomcencc.  A 
ct>inplctefcnulcf]owvrc«ni>iiitsofanucellu:i(fig.  I7,A, a). surrounded 
by  SHivIe  integument  (lig.  t7,  A,  0,  prolonged  upwards  as  a  narrow 
tube  JBB  WKcceded  by  an  inner  and  an  outer  perianth  (Hg,  17,  A, 
t^sad  p").  The  whole  flower  may  be  looked  upona*anadvenUlioas 
bud  beaiuiE  two  pairs  of  leaves;  each  pair  becomes  concrcsoent  and 
loma  a  pcriaatb,  the  apex  of  ibe  shoot  being  converted  into  an 
orthotrapout  oyulc.  The  incocoplcte  female  flowers  are  character^ 
iied  by  the  almost  complete  suppression  (rf  the  inner  perianth. 
Several  embrm-eacs  (megaspom)  arc  present  in  the  nucellus  of  ■ 

Sung  ovale,  but  one  only  attains  lull  sic.  the  cmallcr  and  partially 
veloped  me|^spoie*  (fig.  i^,  BandC.r)  being  usually  (ouna  in  dote 
aiuciatioo  with  the  surviving  and  fully-grown  megaspore.  In 
Gnttum  Gntmon,  a*  descrilfcd  by  Lotty,  a  mature  embryo-sac  con- 
taiD«  in  the  upticr  part  a  large  central  vaciinte  and  a  peripheral  layer 
of  oTDtoplasm,  including  several  nuclei,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
arcnegonia  of  Efhrdra;  the  lower  part  of  (he  embryo-sac,  separated 
from  the  upper  by  a  ronstrictian,  U  full  of  parenchyma.  The  upper 
part  of  the  raegauore  may  lie  spoken  of  a*  the  fertile  half  (fig.  17,  U 
and  C,  iO-  and  the  lower  part,  which  scr\'(<*  only  as  food-rrservoir 
lor  the  Ernwing  embryo,  may  be  termed  the  steiileWf  (fig.  17.  B  ami 
C.  Si.  «?oulter.  Bal,  Cattllt,  xlvi..  190B,  rcsards  t  Ms  tissue  a*  bclong- 
Bg  to  tbe  nuGdlui.)  At  thu  time  ol  poUinatioo  the  hmg  tubtilar 


faMliaategard*  habit  and  the  form  diia 
itttB'the  awtemBtic.work  of  Engler  tMi 
_         ___  ,  _  name' IKAHMcUa,  institMed  by  HookerU 

la  fcODoOrofWelwitsch,  the  discoverer  of  the  plul,  is  suptf 
mini  by  tihat'Of  Tnwtbai^ orieiaally  suggested  by  Welwitsch.  Thtf 
lotM'te  Mofined  to  certain  Idcaliiies  in  Damaraland  aod  adiesoiag 
tenftory  Dn  tht  west  coast  ol'  tropscal  South  Africa.  A  well-gwa 
plant  geoleMs  lMthaila  leoCab^te  surface  of  the  gtaundi-H 
stem,  which  may  havea  circumfercDCeof  more  than  13  ft.,  terminates 
in  a  depressed  crown  rcscmbtingadrcuLir  table  with  a  median  fpoove 
across  the  centre  and  prominent  broad  ridges  concentric  with  the 
margin.  Tlie  thick  tuberous  stem  becomes  rapidly  narrower,  and 
passes  gradually  downn'ards  into  a  tap-root.  A  pair  of  small  strap- 
shooed  leaves  succeed  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  seedling,  and  persist 
as  tne  only  leaves  during  the  life  of  the  plant;  they  retain  the  power 
of  growth  in  their  Uisal  portion,  which  is  sunk  in  a  narrow  groove  near 
the  edge  of  the  crown,  and  the  tough  lamina,  6  ft.  in  lenetn,  becomes 
split  into  narrow  stinp-shaped  or  thong-like  strips  which  trail  on  the 

5 round.  Numerous  circular  pita  occur  on  the  concentric  ridges  of  the 
eprcKicd  and  wrinkled  crown,  mnrl<ing  the  poution  m  former 
innorescences  borne  in  the  leaf-axil  at  diflcrcnt  stages  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  An  inHorcsccnre  hits  the  form  of  a  dichotomously- 
branched  cyme  bearing  small  erect  cnnes;  thoMc  coninining  the 
female  flowers  attain  the  siie  ol  a  lir^ime,  and  are  trarfct  in  cmour. 
Each  cone  conMst*  of  an  axis,  on  which  numerous  broad  and  thin 
bracts  ai«  arranged  in  regular  rows;  in  the  axil  of  each  bract  occurs 
a  single  flower;  a  male  nower  is  enclosed  by  two  opposite  pairs  of 
leaves,  forming  a  perianth  surrounding  a  central  sterile  ovule  en- 
cireled  by  a  ring  m  stamens  united  below,  but  free  dittallv  as  short 
liUments,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  trilocular  antner.  The 
integument  of  the  sterile  ovule  is  prolonged  above  the  nucellus  as  a 
spirally-twisted  tube  expanded  at  its  apex  into  a  flat  stigma-like 
organ.  A  complete  and  functional  female  flower  consists  of  a  single 
ovule  with  two  integuments,  the  inner  of  which  is  prolonged  intn  a 
narrow  tubular  micropylc,  like  that  in  the  flower  of  CnrluiH.  The 
mewwpore  of  HWwitMaio  is  filled  with  a  prothallus-iiiisue  before 
ferUliiatinn.  and  some  of  the  prothallus-cclls  function  as  rgg-cclls: 
these  grow  upwards  as  long  tubes  Into  the  apical  region  of  the 
nucellus,  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  jiiillcn-tulK's. 
AftL-r  the  cj^g-colls  have  been  fcnillted  by  the  non-motilc  male  cells 
they  grow  into  tubular  proembryos,  produring  terminal  cmhr^'os. 
The  stem  is  traversed  by  numerous  collateral  bundles,  whiih  have  a 
limited  growth,  and  are  constantly  replaced  by  new  t>undlcs  de- 
vebped  from  strands  of  secondary  meristeni.  One  of  the  best- 
known  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  genus  is  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  spindle-shaped  or  branched  fibres  with  enormously- 
thickened  walls  studded  with  cmtals  of  calcium  oxalate.  Additional 
Information  has  been  publisbiiif  by  Professor  Ptarson  of  Cape  Town 
baaed  on  material  coUccted  in  Damaraland  in  IQ04  and  1906-101/7, 
In  1906  he  gave  an  account  of  the  early  stages  of  development  oithc 
male  and  female  organs  and,  among  other  interesting  statements  in 
regard  to  the  general  biology  of  WHieiluliia,  he  exprcsietl  the 
opinion  that,  as  Hooker  suspected,  the  ovules  are  pollinated  by 
insect-agency.  In  a  later  paper  Pearson  considerablv  extended  our 
knowleugc  of  the  reproduction  and  gamclophyte  of  this  genus. 
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Pflansemfaittititn  (L>dpiig,  18S9  and  \6tfj)  \  Strasburger,  Die 
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GYMNOSTOMACEAE,  an  order  of  Ciliatc  Infusoria  (q.v.), 
characterized  by  a  closed  mouth,  wbicfa  only  opens  to  snalluir 
iOnitai^hFdy,  and  body  cilia  forming  a  genera]  or  partial  invest- 
Bi^t  O^l^y  represented  by  a  girdle  of  membrancllae),  but  not 
<lillercnliated  in  diUcrcnt  regions.  With  the  AspirotrochactJE 
(^.p.)  it  formed  the  Holoiricha  oi  Slcin. 

QYMPIE,  a  mining  town  of  March  county.  Queen j.L-ind, 
Australia.  107  m-  N.  of  Brisbane,  and  61  m.  S.  of  Maryborotigh 
by  rail.  Pop.  (igoi)  11,959.  Numerous  gold  mincsarc  worked 
in  the  dislriLi,  which  also  abounds  in  copper,  silver,  antimony, 
■finnabar,  bismuth  and  nickel,  J'^xti'nsive  undeveloped  coal-becll 
lie  .10  m.  N.  at  Miva.    Gympic  became  a  municipality  in  18S0. 

GYNAECBOH  (Gr.  'fvvauitiov,  from  yvvj/,  ivoman),  that  patt 
in  a  Greek  house  which  was  specially  resen-cd  for  the  women, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "andron,"  the  men's  quarters; 
in  the  larger  houses  there  was  an  open  court  with  peristyle! 
Tound,  and  as  a  rule  all  the  rooms  were  on  the  same  level;  in 
smaller  houses  the  servants  were  placed  in  an  upper  storey, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  certain  cuient  in  thu 
Ifomcric  houw  of  the  Odyssey.  "  Gynactonhh  "  is  the  term 
jjiveii  by  l'i(jci>pius  lo  the  .space  reserved  for  women  in  ihe 
H.TSlctn  Churih,  and  Ihis  separ.ition  of  the  sexes  was  maintained 
in  the  early  Christian  churches  where  there  were  aeparata 
tnt  ranees  and  accommodation  for  the  men  and  women,  the  latter 
being  plated  in  the  triforium  gallery,  or,  in  its  absence,  eitliet 
on  one  side  of  the  clmrch,  the  men  bcincon  the  olhcr,  oroccasion- 
^,  Un        .tJ»_iutye  being  ocgigufd  by  the  mea. 


>&fat,  dfaeoarse),  the  mine  gtren  ta  that  brancfa  «f  mrdw'lmi 
wlUch  concens.  the  pathologx  ud  tmtmeot  of  ■flecdso* 

peculiar  to  tbe  female  sex. 

Gynaecology  may  be  uid  to  be  one  of  the  moot  andnu 
branches  of  medidne.  The  papyrus  of  Ebers,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  known  moAs  im  inedlcine  and  dates  from  1550  B.C., 
mntuns  references  to  disease!  of  women,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
spcciaiism  in  this  biandi  was  kaown  amongst  Egyptian  medical 
practilioneiB.  The  Vctlas  contain  a  list  of  therapeutic  agents 
used  in  the  treatment  of  gynaecoIoglciU  diseases.  The  trcuises 
on  syoaecology  fonneriy  attributed  to  Hippocrates  (460  b.c.> 
«n  DOW  said  to  be  qHuious,  but  the  won^ng  of  tlK  faaious 
Mth  shows  that  he  was  at  least  funiliar  with  the  use  of  gynaeco- 
lo^cal  instTuments.  Diodes  Carystius,  of  the  Alenndiian 
school  (4th  century  s.c),  practised  this  branch,  and  Praxagoras 
of  Cos,  wlu>  lived  shortly  after,  opened  the  abdomco  by, 
laparotomy.  While  the  AlexaadiiiM  acheol  tepreaested  Gre^ 
medicine,  Greeks  began  to  practise  tn  Rome^  and  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Christian  eia  gynaecolopsts  were  much  in  demaad 
(Hiiser).  A  speculum  for  gyiuiecok>{^cal  purposes  has  been 
found  in  the  tuinsof  Pomp^,  and  votive  olTMings  of  anatomical 
parts  found  in  the  temples  show  that  varioos  gynaeoolocical 
maUbmatiODS  were  known  lo  the  andents.  Writers  who  hne 
treated  of  this  branch  aie  Cclsus  (50  B.C.-AJ>.  7)  and  Sorannf 
of  Ephesus  CaJ).  g3-ij8),  who  refers  in  his  works  to  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  midwives  frequently  called  to  their  aid  praeti- 
tioneis  who  made  a  special  study  of  diseases  at  women.  Tbcae 
midwives  attended  the  Ampler  gynaecoloffcal  ailments.  Tins 
was  no  innovation,  as  in  Athens,  as  mentioned  by  Hygtaos, 
we  find  one  Agnodice,  a  midwife,  disguising  herself  in  man's 
attiie  so  that  she  might  attend  lectures  on  medidne  and  diseases 
of  women.  After  iutniction  she  practised  as  a  gyoMtoolopit. 
Thb  bdog  contrary  to  Athenian  law  she  was  prosecuted,  but 
was  saved  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  testifying  on 
her  bthalf.  Besides  Agnodice  we  have  Sotira,  who  wrote  * 
work  on  menstruation  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Florence,  while  Aipasia  is  mentioned  by  Aetius  as  tbe  author 
of  several  chapters  of  his  woA.  It  is  evident  that  during  the 
Roman  period  much  of  the  gynaecological  work  was  in  the 
bands  of  women.  Martial  alludes  to  the  "feminae  mtdicae  " 
in  his  epigram  on  Leda.  These  women  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  midwives  who  on  monuments  ate  always  described  as 
"  obstetrices."  Galen  devotes  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work 
De  has  affectit  to  gynaecological  ailments.  During  the 
Byzantine  period  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  Oribasias 
(a.d.  335)  and  Moschion  (md  century  ajs.)  who  wrote  a  book 
in  Latin  for  the  use  of  matrons  and  midwives  ignoiaot  of  Gie^ 

In  modem  times  James  Parsons  (1705-1770)  pubBshed  his 
Elerukus  gynaicopalbolofieus  el  obileUiatrius,  and  in  i?5j  Charies 
Perry  published  his  Ueekanical  account  and  explicalim  of  tMe 
hyilencai  paision  and  ail  oiktf  nervous  disorders  incident  to 
Ike  sex,  vitk  an  appendix  en  cancers.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the 
19th  century  fresh  interest  in  diseases  of  women  awakened. 
Joseph  R£camier  (1774-1853)  by  his  writings  and  teachings 
advocated  theuse  of  the  q>eculum  and  soimd.  This  was  followed 
in  1840  by  the  writings  of  Simpson  in  England  and  Huguier  in 
France.  In  1845  John  Hughes  Bennett  published  his  great  work 
on  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  and  in  1850  TJt  published  his 
book  on  ovarian  inflammation.  Tbe  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
perform  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  now  credited  to  McDowell 
of  Kentucky  in  1809,  and  to  Robert  Lawson  Taft  (1S45-1899) 
in  iS8j  the  first  opeiatioa  for  ruptured  ectopic  gestation. 

Uetislniation. — Normal  menatruatlon  the  escape  off  ran 

4  to  6  oc  of  blood  together  with  mucus  from  theutertiiat  intervals 
of  twenty-eight  days  (more  or  less).  Tbe  flow  befini  at  tite  age  of 
puberty,  the  average  age  of  which  In  England  is  between  foortten 
and  sixteen  years.  It  ceases  between  forty-five  and  fifty  yeus  of 
age,  and  this  is  called  the  menopauie  or  chmactcrkperiod.ceianKinly 
■pobenofas"  the  change  of  life."  Both  the  ageoTpubeityand  that 
04  the  menopansc  may  supervene  earlier  or  later  according  to  local 
condition*.  At  both  time*  the  menstrual  flow  may  be  replaoed  by 
haemorrhage  from  distant  or^ns  (eptaaxii^  haemateracsis,  hae- 
moptysis); this  is  called  ncanims  mentlrmalion.  MenMrnaticmlB 
usual^  but  not  neeewrily  colnridwt  with  ovnlttioa.  Tbe  uual 
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diwnlen  of  oMiutnution  an:  (1)  amtmtrHitta  (alacaee  of  Bamh 

tt)  ityimaitrrhMa  (painful  flow),  (])  m€monh*ti*  (uwcMive  Sow), 
(if  mttrorrkittia  (excMuve  and  irreguUr  flow).  Amcnotrboca  niBy 
•fMS  from  pnyiioloaical  cautea,  Hich  u  prcgoancy,  lacution,  the 
mnopauHii  constitutional  caune*.  luch  as  phihius.  anatoua  and 
cMovoaia.  febrile  dtaordcta,  lome  cfaronic  tntoxicatiom,  tucb  u 
morpbiAomanta.  and  Mine  forou  of  cerebral  diieue;  local  cauaea. 
which  ickclude  malloriiiationi  or  abaence  of  one  or  more  of  the  senital 
parts.  Mich  aiabeenceof  ovaries,  uterui  or  voKioa,  atrcaia  of  vagina, 
imperfcnte  ccrvtK.  diaeate  of  the  avariei>  or  sometimea  imperforate 
hymeo.  The  treaunenl  of  amenorrhoea  muat  be  directed  towardathe 
cauae.  In  anaemia  and  phthioi*  menscnution  often  rcturna  after 
impn>venient  in  the  general  condition,  with  rood  food  and  ^ood 
■antiary  conditions,  an  outdoor  life  and  the  administration  of  iron 
or  other  tonics.  In  local  conditiooaof  imperforate  hynwn.  imperfor- 
ate cervix  or  ovatiaui  diseaM,  aurgicat  ioteriereoce  ia  neceiMry. 
Amenorrhoea  iapermaoeat  when  due  to  pbacnce  of  Uwgeniul  pan^ 
The  caioca  of  dyswanonhoea  are  daaatficd  aa  foBowa:  {1}  ovarian, 
due  10  disease  of  the  ovariea  or  Fallopiaa  tubea:  (a)  ohatniclivG, 
due  to  some  obstacle  to  the  Bow,  as  slenosis,  flexKHw  and  mat* 
poaitions  of  the  uterus,  or  maUorfflattons:  (3)  CDnEeMivc.  due  to 
anbinvolutian,  chronic  inAammation  of  tbe  uteru*  or  its  Unitqi 
membrane,  fibroid  arowtfaa  and  polypi  of  tbe  uterus,  cardiac  or 
hepatic  disease;  (4)  iKMatfic;  ($)  membranoua.  Tbe  foremost 
place  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhota  eaust  be  given  to  aperients 
and  pur^tivea  administered  ■  day  or  two  before  the  period  is  ex- 
pected. By  this  means  congest  ion  is  reduced.  Hot  batnsaic  useful, 
and  various  drugs  such  a*  nvoecyanus.  cannabis  indica,  phcnalsin, 
ammonolor  pbenacctln  have  oecn  prescribed.  Medicinal  troatmcnt 
is,  however,  only  patlUlivc,  and  liexions  and  malpositions  of  the 
uterus  must  be  corrected,  stenosis  treated  by  dibtation.  hbroid 
BTOwths  if  present  removed,  and  endometritis  when  present  treated 
by  local  applications  or  curcttii^  according  to  its  severity.  Meoor- 
rtiajpa  Ei8ni6csexcesdvc  bleeding  at  the  meiutrual  nerioas.  Consti- 
tutional causesare  purpura,  haemophilia,  excessive  Modand  alcoholic 
drinks  and  warm  cUmateai  while  local  cause*  are  congestion  and 
displacements  of  the  uterus,  endometritis,  sulwi volution,  ratemlon 
of  the  products  of  conception,  new  growths  in  the  uterus  such  as 
mucous  and  fibroid  polypi,  mal^nant  mwtha,  ttiboKtvarian  inflam- 
mation  and  some  ova  run  tumours.  Hcirarrnapa  ia  a  discharge  of 
Uood  from  the  meros,  independent  of  mcnatruation.  It  always 
arises  from  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its  appendage*.  Local  cause*  arc 
polypii  retention  of  tbe  products  of  conception,  extra  uterine  gesta- 
tion. batmorrhaBcs  in  connexion  with  pregnancy,  and  new  growths 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  treatment  of  both  mcnorrhagia  and  melror- 
rfaagia  the  local  condition  must  be  carefully  ascertained.  When 
pregnancy  has  been  excluded,  and  const itutiotial  causes  treated, 
eSbrta  ^ould  be  made  to  relieve  congestion.  Uterine  haemostatic*, 
a*  ergot,  ergotis.  tincture  of  hydiastis  or  hamamelis,  arc  of  use. 
together  with  rest  In  bed.  Fibroid  polypi  and  other  ttcw  growths 
must  be  retnoved.  Irregular  bleeding  in  women  over  forty  years  of 
age  ia  frequently  a  sign  of  early  malignant  disease,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected. 

Ditttua  of  tkt  ExUrmat  Cenilai  Orgnnr. — The  vulva  comprise* 
several  organ*  and  structures  grouped  together  for  convenience  of 
description  (see  RsraoDUCTivB  System).  The  affections  to  which 
these  ativctures  are  liable  may  be  dasdhod  as  follow*:  (1)  Injuries 
to  the  valva.  ctlber  accidental  or  occurring  during  parturition; 
tbesearegenmllyniptureof  theperinaeum.  (a)  Vamiu.  Simple 
vuhritli  ia  due  to  want  of  cleanliness,  or  irritating  discharges,  and  in 
chlMrm  nuty  result  from  threadwonns.  The  symptoms  are  heat, 
itehing  and  thmbbtng,  and  the  part*  are  red  and  swollen.  The 
treatment  consiits  ol  re*t.  thmmigh  cleanliness  and  fomentatrans. 
InfectivB  vulvitis  is  itearly  alwayadue  to  eononhoea.  Thesymptoms 
are  tbe  same  as  in  limple  vulvitis,  with  die  addition  of  mucopurulent 
yellow  dixhai^  ana  scalding  pain  on  micturition;  if  neglected, 
extension  of  tM  disease  may  result.  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bod,  warm  medicated  baths  several  tiroes  a  day  or  fomentntiona 
of  bondc  acid.  The  parts  must  be  kept  thoroughly  dean  and 
diachargea  (wabbed  away.  Diphtheritic  vu  I  vtliaoccasioaaUyoocura, 
and  erysipelas  of  the  vulva  may  follow  wounds,  but  since  the  use  of 
antiseptic*  is  nrely  seen.  (3)  Vascular  diaturbances  may  occur  in 
the  vnlva,  induding  varix,  haematoma,  oedema  and  gangrene;  the 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  same  disease  in  other  parts.  (4)  The 
vulva  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  number  of  cutaneous  affections, 
the  moat  bnportant  being  erythema,  eczema,  herpes,  lichen,  tubercle, 
dephantiasis,  vulvitis  prunginosa,  syphilis  and  krauroei*.  Thcae 
affections  present  the  same  cliaracters  a*  in  other  parts  of  the  bodv. 
KraMwIs  vubae,  first  described  by  LawsonTaii  in  1873,  is  an  atrophic 
cM'WC  accompanied  by  pun  and  a  ydlowish  discnargc;  the  cause 
IS  unknown.  Pruritl*  vulvae  i*  due  to  para*itc*,  or  to  irritating 
tKKhargca. as leuconhoea, aiKl  bfrequent tn diabetic  subjtct*.  The 
hymen  may  be  occasionally  imperforate  and  require  indston.  Cysts 
and  painful  caruncube  may  occur  on  the  clitoris.  Any  part  of  the 
vnlva  may  be  the  seat  of  new  growtba.  airople  or  malignant. 

DtMOUi  of  tkt  Vaf  ino.— (i )  Malformationit.  The  vagina  tna^  be 
absent  in  wtiole  or  in  part  or  may  pnaent  a  septum.  Scenosw  of 
tbe  va^na  may  be  a  barrier  to  menstruation.  {>)  Displacements  of 
the  vagina;  (n)  cystocele,  triiich  is  a  heraia  of  the  bladder  into  the 
viKlBa  I  ^)  nctocda,  a  hernia  «f  tbe  tectum  iota  thavagiBa.  The 


cauK  ef  Ibeae  oondttiaas  is  rcfauMioaar  the  ttMcadua  topartaritiaa. 

Tbe  tnltiatiw  treatment  rnnaisn  ia  Iceepiog  up  tbe  pan*  by  Uw 
insertion  of  a  psasary;  witen  tlii*  faib  onerativc  iBterfcfence  in 
called  for.  (3)  Piatulae  may  form  between  tbe  vagtna  and  bladder  or 
vagina  and  rectum;  they  are  generally  caused  by  iniurica  durinc 
panuritioo  or  the  late  stases  of  cardnooaa.  EWaiateat  fisculae 
require  operative  ticatTiient.  Tbe  vagina  normally  secrete*  a  thin 
opalescent  acid  Buid  derived  from  the  lymph  serum  and  the  sbeddiai 
of  squamou*  epithelium.  Tbia  fluid  normally  contains  tbe  vagina 
bacillus.  In  patlMiogical  oonditiotta  al  the  vagina  thi*  secretion 
undef]Boe*  cfaaoge*.  For  practical  piirposea  three  varietie*  of 
sagMtfif  may  be  deecribed:  (a)  simple  catarrhal  vaginiti*  is  due  to 
the  same  cauae*  a*  simple  vulviti*,  and  occanonally  iu  children  ia 
imporunt  from  a  roedKO-lcgol  aspect  when  it  ia  complicated  by 
vulviti*.  The  symptoms  are  bent  and  discomfort  with  copioua 
mucopurulent  dischaige.  Hk  only  treatment  required  ia  rest,  wkb 
vuinal  doMchea  of  warm  unirritating  lotiona  auch  aa  bocacic  aod  or 
auueetate  of  lead.  (6)  Cononhoeat  vaginitis  ia  moat  comnoa  in 
adult*.  The  patient  complaias  of  pain  and  bumiBK,  pain  on  passiac 
water  and  discharge  which  1*  generally  green  or  yellow.  The  nulla 
of  untreated  gonorrhoea!  vagiaitia  are  tetioua  and  far-reachiiy. 
The  disease  may  spread  up  the  genital  passage*. causiag cndowetfitH, 
salpingitis  and  septic  peritonitu.  or  may  extend  into  the  Uaddcfi 
causing  cyatiti&  Strict  rest  ahould  be  enjoiRed,  douche*  of  carbolie 
acid  {■  in  40)  or  of  perctikiridB  of  mercury  <i  ia  aoooS  AaM  bO 
ordered  morning  aod  evening,  the  vagina  being  paclced  with  tan^ 
pons  of  iodofarm  gauie.  Saline  purgatives  and  alkaline  dinreCtci 
shfwid  be  given.  (c)Chn>nic vaginitis  (leuoorrhocBor  "the while*"} 
may  lotlow  acuic  conditions  and  persist  indefinitely.  The  vagiitt  i* 
rarely  the  acat  of  tumour*,  but  cyata  are  oonunon. 

Dueates  «/  tkt  Utmtt. — The  uterus  undergoe*  important  changes 
during  life,  chiefly  at  puberty  and  at  the  menopause.  At  puberty  it 
aaaume*  the  pear  ahapc  chatactcristic  of  tbe  mature  uterus  At  the 
menopause  it  share*  in  tbe  general  atrophy  of  the  repraductivs 
ocean*.  It  is  subject  to  various  disordera  ahd  misptacenKMa. 
W  DitflceemtHts  lk$  Uttnu.— The  normal  puaitioo  of  the  uterus, 
wheti  the  bladder  u  empty,  b  that  of  antevcrsion.  We  have  there- 
fore to  coosder  the  folloaring  conditions  aa  pathological:  aolc- 
flcsion.  tetnfiexioa.  rctroversioo,  invcrsieai  nralapae  and  pro- 
cidcntn.  Sli^  anteflcxina  or  bending  fofwaide  b  nenaals  when 
exqgctatcd  n  pvca  rise  to  dysmenorrhoea.  tterility  ana  reflex 
nervous  phetiomcna.  Thb  cmiaitioo  b  usually  congenital  and  ia 
often  associated  with  undcr-dcvdopmcnt  of  the  utciua,  from  which 
the  Merilit^  reeult*.  The  treatment  is  by  dilatation  of  tbe  canal  or 
by  a  plaatK  oficration.  Retroflexion  i*  a  bending  over  of  the  uterua 
backwarda.  and  occura  aa  a  complication  of  rcttoveraion  (or  dis- 
placement backwards).  The  causes  are  (1)  any  cause  tendiw  to 
make  tbe  fundus  or  upper  part  of  the  uterus  extra  bcavv,  such  as 
tuiTiour-  or  corifi:'~n><ii.  1 .']  In  of  totie  of  the  uterine  walu,  (3}  ad- 
be-'iiici^  i'jTiiRil  .'iiiii  iri'lliilLrL>.  [(I  violent  muscular  efforts,  (4) 
wi  .ikcnini:  uf  tlu'  uu-riiio  ^u|4>uris  Ir  im  parturition.  Thesymptoma 
arc  (lyMiK'Mijrrhoja,  p-iin  on  dvi.:<  i  .ition  and  constipation  from  the 
prossure  of  ilic  furdus  on  ihc  n .  [  iim;  the  paticot  M  often  sterile^ 

Tl^i'  rn'.ilniciu  llir  rf|il,ici[ii;  of  llio  utcrulm  positioO,  wiiere  it  can 
be  k-i  |>(  ^^\  ihc  iiurii'iii  •>(  j  |ii-~-ir|r;  failing  this,  operative  treat- 
ID  .u  in  i\  hi-  III  111  I  [!.-<].  KL'tro^'TMon  when  pathological  is  rarer 
thjh  ri'irollcxion.  [t  >iuv  be  [licfL'suttof  injury  or  iaasaociatcd  arith 
pregnancy  or  a  fibroid.  The  aymptoras  are  thoaeof  retroiSexioe  with 
feeling  01  pain  and  wewht  in  the  pelvl*  and  desire  to  mictuiate 
fdhnKd  by  retention  ol  urine  due  to  tbe  premure  of  the  cervix 
atainst  the  bare  of  the  bladder.  Tltt  uterus  must  be  Wilfully  re- 
pbocd  in  position;  when  pcsaatiea  fail  to  keep  it  there  the  opcntioa 
of  hysteropexy  (pvca  excdient  rcaultt. 

Im-CTsionoccuta  when  the  uterua  i*  turned  inside  out.  '  It  b  only 
po<:sibJc  when  the  cavity  b  dilated,  citber  after  prmancy  or  by  a 
polypus.  The  greater  number  of  eaaea  faUow  delivery  and  are 
acuiu.  Clironic  invcrMons  are  generally  dae  to  the  Mght  of  a 
polypus.  The  symptoms  aremenwrbagia,  metrorrha^  and  bladder 
trouoles;  on  examination  a  tumour-Iike  mass  occupies  the  vagina. 
Reduction  of  the  condition  b  often  difficult,  parttcubriy  when  the 
condition  hai  lasted  for  a  long  time  The  lumoor  which  baa  caused 
the  inversion  must  be  excised.  Prolapeeand  procidentia  are  different 
degrees  of  the  same  variety  of  disi^cement.  When  tlw  uterus  lie* 
in  the  vagina  it  is  spoken  of  a*  prolapse,  when  it  pratrude*  through 
the  vulva  it  i*  procidentia.  The  cauteeare  directly  due  toiocrnsed 
iotra'^bdaminal  preaaure,  increased  ardght  of  the  uteru*  by  fibroid*, 
violent  straining,  chronic  cough  and  weakening  of  the  aupporting 
structures  ol  the  pelvic  Aoor,  such  as  laceration  of  the  vagina  and 
perinaeum.  Traction  on  the  uterua  from  below  (asacervical  tumour) 
may  be  a  cause;  advanced  age,  Uborious  occupationa  and  fraqaeot 
pregnancies  are  indirect  causes.  The  symptom  an  a  "  bcarioc 
down  "  Iccling,  pain  and  fatigue  in  walking,  t  COM  We  with  micttuittoa 
and  defaecadon.  The  condition  is  generafly  obviouaon  examination. 
A*  a  rale  the  uterus  U  easy  to  replace  In  powtion.  A  rubber  ring 
pesaary  wfll  often  serve  to  keep  it  there.  If  the  perinaeum  u  very 
mucb  torn  it  may  b«  acceaaary  to  repair  it.  Various  opentions  for 
retaining  the  mten*  In  position  are  described,  (t)  Emlaretimnlt  t/ 
Me  £/tor«  fhypcctrapiiy  or  hyperplaaia).  Thbeoariition  mavaome- 
times  invcdve  tbe  atoms  aa  a  whole  or  laay  bs  moat  naiked  in  tha 
bodyorintheeennx.   It  ioUow*  chioaic  coageWiBa  or  inlbninMtOTy 
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proUpH,  or  any  condition  inurfering  with  the  dfcuktian.  The 
symptoms  comprise  local  diicomfon  and  tometimcs  dysmenon-hocB, 
Wuoorrhou  or  mcnorrhatia.  When  the  elongation  occuri  in  the 
cervical  portion  the  only  pouible  treatment  ii  amputation  of  the 
oervix.  Atrophy  of  the  uterut  \»  normal  after  the  mcnopauie.  It 
mav  follow  tne  removal  of  the  tuba  and  ovarict-  Some  consti- 
tutional diseaics  produce  the  tame  result,  ai  tubetculotia,  chloroais, 
chronic  morphiottm  and  certain  diteaiea  of  the  central  nervous 
lyMem. 

if}  Injuria  and  Diitaa  niuUaui  from  Prtpuney.—'ne  mote 
treqiNOt  of  thew  injuries  is  laceration  of  tho  cervix  uteri, uriiich  is 
fremient  in  picdpitnte  labour.  Once  the  cervix  is  tern  the  nw 
surfaces  become  covered  by  granulaiioiu  and  later  by  cicatricial 
tiMue,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  unite.  The  torn  lips  may  become 
unhealthy,  and  the  conKestion  and  oedema  spread  to  the  body  of  the 
Uterus.  A  Uccnted  cervix  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  symptoms ; 
these  depend  on  the  accompanying  endometritis,  and  mclude 
leucorrhoen,  aching  and  a  feeling  of  weight.  Lacoratioos  are  to  be 
hit  diptally.  Aslacentions  predispMe  toabortion  the  operation  of 
trachdurraphy  or  repair  at  the  cervix  is  indicated.  Perforation  of 
the  uterus  may  occur  (ram  the  use  of  the  sound  in  diseased  conditions 
of  the  uterinewalls.  Superinvolution  means  ptemaiure  atrophy 
followinE  parturition.  Subinvolution  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
uterus  ^ils  to  return  to  its  normal  size  and  remains  enlarged. 
Retention  of  the  products  of  conception  may  cause  irregular 
haemorrhages  and  may  lead  to  a,  diagnosis  of  tumour.  The  uterus 
should  be  carefully  explored. 

td)  iHflammalieiu  AaM  and  Ckrtmie. — The  mucous  membrane 
limng  the  cervical  canal  and  body  of  the  uterus  is  called  the  en- 
dometrium. Acute  inflammation  or  endometritis  may  attack  it. 
The  chief  caose*  are  sepsis  following  labour  or  abortion,  extension  of 
aeooonboeal  vaginitis,  or  gangrene  or  infection  of  a  uterine  myoma. 
The  puerpeni  cndtHnetritis  foUowing  labour  is  an  avoidable  tUsease 
due  to  lack  of  tcruMlous  aseptic  precautions. 

GoDorrhocal  endometritis  is  an  acute  form  associated  with  copious 

?irulcnt  diictwige  and  well-marked  contiituiional  disturbance, 
he  temperature  ranges  from  99°  to  lOS*  F.,  associated  with  pdvlc 
pain,  and  rigon  are  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  is  to  recovery 
with  more  or  less  protracted  convalescence.  The  most  serious  corn- 
plicatiorui  are  extension  of  the  disease  and  later  sterility.  Rest  in 
bed  ami  intrauterine  irrigation,  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
iodoform  pencils  into  the  uterine  cavity,  should  be  resorted  to, 
while  pain  is  relieved  by  hot  fomentations  and  sita  baths.  Chn>nic 
endometritis  may  be  the  sequela  of  the  acute  form,  or  may  be  teptic 
in  origin,  or  the  result  of  dironic  congestion,  acute  reiroflection  or 
subinvolution  fallowing  delivery  or  abortioiu    The  varieties  are 

Slandular,  interstitial,  lucmorrhagic  and  senile.  The  symptoms  are 
isturbancc  of  the  menstrual  function,  headache,  pain  and  pelvic 
discomfort,  and  more  or  less  profuse  thick  Icucorrhoeal  discharge. 
The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  with  suit- 
able laxatives  and  local  injections,  and  in  obstinate  cases  cutett^e 
IS  the  most  cflcctual  measure.  The  disease  is  frcquenllv  associated 
with  Mhwomatmis  disease  of  the  ocrvix,  fonnerly  called  erosion. 
In  thfadtseaie  there  is  a  new  formation  of  glandular  elements,  which 
enlarge  atKl  multiply,  forming  a  soft  velvety  areola  dotted  with  pink 
•pot*.  This  was  formerly  erroneously  termed  ukeration.  The 
cause  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  virgins  as  well  as  in  mothss,  but 
it  often  accompanies  lacerations  of  tne  cervix.  The  symptoms  nic 
indefinite  pain  and  leucorrhoca.  The  condition  is  visible  on  inspec- 
tion with  a  speculum.  The  treatment  is  swabbing  with  iodtzed 
phenol  or  curettage.  The  body  of  t/ie  uterus  may  also  be  the  teat  of 
adenomatous  disease.  Tuberculosis  may  attack  the  uterus;  this 
usually  forms  part  of  a  eenL-ral  tuberculosis. 

(t)  lim  Groalhs  in  lot  UUriti. — The  uterus  is  the  most  common 
scat  of  new  growths.  From  the  researches  of  von  Gurlt,  compiled 
from  the  Vienna  Hospital  Repcrtt,  embracing  i5,tUio  cases  of  tumour, 
females  exceed  males  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  three,  and  of  this 
luge  majority  uterine  growtlis  account  for  % .  When  we  consider 
its  periodic  monthly  engorgements  and  the  attemalc  hypertrophy 
and^ involution  it  undergoes  in  conncxioa  with  pregnancy,  we  can 
anticipate  the  special  proneness  of  the  utcms  to  new  growths. 
Tumours  of  the  uterus  are  divided  into  benign  and  malignant. 
The  bciiign  tumours  known  as  fibroids  or  myomata  are  very  common. 
TheytRstatedbyBaj^euocevr  in  30  %af  women  over 35  years  of 
ue,  but  bappBy  m  a  great  iiisiiber  of  cases  they  are  smair  and  sjvc 
ruetonoaymptomsi.  Thejran  definitely  associated  with  the  period 
tA  sexual  activity  and  occur  more  fretiuentiv  in  married  women  than 
in  single,  in  the  proportion  of  two  taoae(Wtnclcc1l.  It  isdoubtiul  if 
they  ever  originate  after  the  menopause.  Indeed  if  uncomplicated 
by  changes  in  them  they  share  in  the  genetal  atrophy  of  the  sexual 
organs  which  then  takes  place.  They  are  divided  accordine  to  their 
position  in  the  tissues  into  intramural,  subserous  and  luomucous 
(the  last  when  it  has  a  pedicle  forms  <i  polypus),  or  as  to  the  part  of 
the  uterus  in  which  they  develop  in'O  fibroids  of  the  cervix  and 
fibroids  of  the  body.  Intramural  jnd  submucous  fibroids  give 
ri-i  to  hacniorrhnt;e.  'Vhv  mrn^rs  may  be  so  jncrcaHKl  that  the 
jj.iiii  ni  i~  -■■  .ijcrly  cvrr  (rvc  from  liarniorrhage.  The  prcsjure  of  the 
growth  may  cause  dysmcnorrhoca.  or  pressure  on  the  bladder  nnd 
rectum  may  cause  dysuria,  retention  or  rectal  tenesmus.  The 
•ttenu  may  bo  diipteced  by  the  we^bt  of  the  tumour.  Secondary 


changes  take  place  tn  fibroids,  such  as  mucous  degeneration,  fattr 
metamorphosis,  caldficatbn,  septic  infection  (sloughing  fibroid)  aad 
malignant  (sarcomatous)  degeneration. 

The  modes  in  which  fibroids  imperil  life  are  haemorrhafe  (the 
commonest  of  all),  septic  infection,  which  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous, impaction  when  it  fits  the  true  nelvii  so  ti^tly  that  the  tirmour 
cannot  rise,  twisting  of  the  pedicle  by  rotation,  leadins  to  dougbia^ 
and  intestinal  and  urinary  obstruction.  When  6broids  arc  complt- 
caied  by  pregnancy,  impaction  and  consequent  abortion  may  take 
place,  or  a  cervical  myoma  may  offer  a  mechanical  obstacle  to 
delivery  or  lead  to  serious  post  partem  baemorrhoce.  In  the  ira^ 
mem  m  fibroids  varsMu  onin  (ergot,  hamantelis,  hytlrastis  cana- 
densis) may  be  tried  to  control  tbe  EHnMrrhage,  and  repose  and  tba 
injection  ot  hot  water  (im*  F.)  are  sometimes  sucoessfol,  together 
with  electrical  tteatment.  Soreical  measures  are  needed,  however,  in 
severe  recurrent  haemoirhage,  intewinal  obstmctitm.  sloughing  and 
thenxxistenceof  pregnancy.  An  endeavour  must  bo  made  if 
posable  to  enucleate  tne  fibroid,  or  hysterectomy  (removal  ol  tbe 
uterus)  may  be  required.  The  operaimn  of  remmral  ol  tbe  o¥arie« 
to  DTT^init  jte  the  menopause  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

(/)  Mislignant  DiteoM  tf  tk*  f/Arur.— The  varieties  of  maligiiaiic 
diM;^sc  niei  with  in  the  uterus  are  sarcoma,  carcinoma  and  cborioa- 
epithelioin.i  m.iliKniim.  Sarcomata  may  occur  in  tbe  body  and  in  the 
neck.  Thuy  <H.Lur  at  an  cariier  age  than  caiciaomata.  Marked 
enbrKciticni  ;ind  lijcmorrh^e  are  the  symptoms.  The  differential 
dLiKiiu-i^  i^  mkraroaoic  Extirpation  of  the  uterus  is  the  only 
chuiiui  of  prolonging  lite.  Thesgeat  which  women  are  most  subject 
to  carcinoma  (cancer)  of  the  uurus  is  towards  the  decline  of  sexual 
life.  Of  3385  coUecied  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  1169  occurred 
between4oaM90,and8s6betweensoaiHlte.  InooMradiitiactiaa 
to  fibr^  tumours  it  frequently  ariare  after  the  menopause.  U  na« 
be  divided  into  cancer  of  the  body  and  cancer  of  the  neck  fcervix). 
Cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  almost  excludvely  anmiMd  to 
womenwhohavcbeenptenani  (Bbnd-Satton).  Predi^ioMig cansea 
roaybeinjuriesduringdeGvcry.  The  symptonu  which  induce  womea 
to  seek  medical  aid  are  haemorrhage,  foetid  discharge,  and  later  pais 
and  cachexia.  An  unfortunate  belief  amongst  tbe  public  that  the 
menopause  is  associated  with  irregular  bleeding  and  offensive  dia- 
chargcs  has  prevented  many  women  from  seomog  medical  advk* 
untif  too  bte.  It  cannot  be  too  widelv  understood  that  cancer  ot 
the  cervix  is  in  its  eoHy  stages  a  purely  local  disease,  and  if  removed 
in  this  stage  usually  results  in  cure,  bo  important  is  the  recognitiaa 
of  this  fact  in  the  saving  of  human  life  that  at  the  meetiiv  nf  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Atuil  1909  the  council  isnicd  for 
publication  a  special  appeal  to  medical  practitioners,  mid  wives  and 
nurses,  and  directed  it  to  be  published  in  British  and  colonial  ntedical 
and  nursing  journals.  It  will  be  user>tl  to  quote  here  a  part  of  the 
appeal  directed  to  mklwives  and  nurses:  CaiKcr  may  oocor^at 
an^  age  and  in  a  woman  who  looks  quite  wdl.and  may  have 'no 
pain,  no  wasting,  no  foul  discharge  and  no  profuac  bleeding.  To 
wait  for  pain,  wasting,  foul  diKharge  or  profuse  bleeding  ia  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  Tbe  early  symptoms  of 
cancer  ot  the  womb  arc bleeding  which  occurs  alter  this  change 
of  life,  (3)  bleeding  after  sexital  Inttjcowse  oralter  a  vaginal  ckntche. 
(3)  Uceding,  slight  or  abundant,  even  in  youos  wtunen.  if  occurriac 
between  the  usual  monthly  periods,  and  especially  whcnacoompaaicd 
by  a  bad-smelling  or  watery  bloed-tit^ed  dischuge,  (4)  thin  watery 
discharge  occurnng  at  any  age."  On  examinotioa  the  eervix 
presents  certain  chatacteriatic  signs,  though  these  may  be  modiied 
according  to  the  variety  of  caacu  present.  Hard  rtodules  or  ilefinitc 
loss  of  sulislance.  extreme  friability  and  bleeding  after  slight  manipu- 
Ulion,  are  suspicious.  Epithelial  cancer  of  the  cervix  may  assume 
a  proliferating  ulcerative  type,  forming  the  well-known  "  cauiiAowcr" 
excrescence.  The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  Ireo  lemoval 
at  the  eariicst  possible  moment.  Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  utcrtw 
is  rare  before  the  ^th  year.  It  is  most  freqtient  at  orsubiequent  to 
the  menopause.  The  majority  of  the  patientsare  nulliparae  (Bbuid- 
Sutton).  The  ngns  are  fitful  haemCNrrhagcs  after  tlie  raenopaase, 
followed  by  profuse  and  offensive  dischoigcs.  The  utetvs  on  ex- 
amination often  feels  enlaiged.  The  diagnoHS  being  made,  hyster- 
ectomy (removal  of  tbe  uterus)  is  tbe  only  treatment.  Cancer  of  tbe 
body  of  the  uterus  may  oompUcate  fibroids.  Chorion-cpiihelionia 
malignum  (dcciduoma)  was  nnt  described  in  1889  by  S&ngcr  and 
PfeiHcr.  It  is  ^  malignaot  disease  presenting  microscopic  damctcta 
resembling  decidual  tissue.  It  occurs  in  connexion  with  recent 
pregnancy,  and  norticuUrly  with  the  variety  of  abaitk>n  termed 
hydatid  mote.  In  many  cases  it  destroys  life  srith  a  npitlity  un- 
equalled by  any  other  kind  of  growth.  It  quickly  iikoattt  and 
infiltrates  the  uterine  tissues,  forming  metastatic  growths  in  tbe  luat 
and  vapna.  Clinically  it  is  recognised  by  the  occurrence  after 
imgnancy  of  violent  haemorrhages,  proeresaive  cachexia  aiwl  fever 
with  rigors.  Recent  suggestions  have  oeen  made  as  to  chorion- 
epithelioma  being  the  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  lutein 
tissue  of  the  ovary.  The  growth  is  usually  primary  in  tbe  Uterus, 
but  may  be  so  in  tbe  Fallopian  tubes  and  in  the  vagina.  A  few  cases 
have  been  recorded  unconnected  with  pregnancy.  Tbe  virulence  of 
chorion-epitheiioma  varies,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledce 
immediate  removal  of  ttie  primary  growth  along  with  tbe  affected 
organ  is  the  only  ireaimcnt. 

Diuam  ^  Utt  FalUpian  ratei.— The  FaUafuan  tubes  or  owidKU 
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m  Ihfile  to  iateniMtorr  aSectloiM,*  taberctthMis,  nrcanuM, 
cuMr,  chorion<epitlieUom«  and  tHbal  pregnancy.  Salfrincitis 
jmflammaEion  of  the  oviducts)  is  nearly  alwayi  secondaiy  to  septic 
infection  of  the  genital  tract.  The  chief  causes  an:  Kptic  endome- 
tritis lollowine  labour  or  abortion,  langme  of  a  myoma,  gonorrhoea, 
tufaercukMu  and  cancer  of  the  uterus;  it  •ometintea  follows  the 
spccificleveis.  Whenthepuiescapcslr^  thetubnintothecoelom 
it  lets  up  pelvic  peritonitis.  When  ibe  inflammation  is  adjacent  to 
uw  ositum  it  leus  to  the  matting  toietber  of  the  tubal  fimbriae  and 
ghM  them  to  la  adjacent  organ.  This  seals  the  ostium.  The 
occhjded  tube  may  now  have  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  it  (pyoaal- 
pimt).  When  ia  consequence  of  the  scaling  of  the  ostium  toe  tube 
Decanws  distended  with  serous  fluid  it  is  termed  hydrosalpinx. 
Haematoulpinx  Is  a  term  applied  to  the  non-gravid  tube  distended 
with  blood;  later  the  tubes  may  become  sclerosed.  Acute  septic 
salpingitis  is  uihcnd  in  by  a  riKor,  the  temperature  rising  to  103*, 
104*  F.,  with  Kveic  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
symptoms  may  become  mei;ged  in  those  of  general  peritonitis.  In 
chronic  disease  there  is  a  hixtorv  of  puerperal  trouble  followed  by 
sterility,  with  excessive  and  painful  menstruation.  Acute  M^ingitia 
requires  absolute  rest,  opium  suppositories  and  hot  fomentations. 
With  uIgeBt  jymptomj  removal  of  the  inflamed  adnexa  must  be 
rs sorted  to.  Chronic  mlpinsitis  often  renders  a  woman  an  invalid. 
Permanent  relief  can  only  m  afTonlcd  by  surgical  Intervention. 
Tuberculous  salpingitis  is  usually  secondary  to  other  tuberculous 
infections.  The  Fallopian  tubes  may  be  the  scat  of  malignant 
disease.  This  is  rarely  primary.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the 
conditionB  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  tubal  pregnancy  (or  ectopic 
Rstation).  It  is  now  known  that  fcrtiliution  of  the  human  ovum 
by  the  apermatoaooa  may  take  place  even  when  the  ovum  is  in  its 
follicle  in  the  ovaiy>  for  oo*pemis  have  been  found  in  theovsry  and 
f  altopiaB  tubesaa  well  as  in  the  uterus.  Belief  in  ovarian  pregnancy 
IS  of  oM  itanding.  and  had  been  regarded  as  possible  but  nnproveo. 
no  case  of  an  early  embiyo  in  its  membranes  in  the  tac  of  an  ovary 
being  forthcoming,  until  the  remarkable  case  puMidied  by  Dr 
Catherine  van  Tuuenboek  of  Amsterdam  in  1899  (Bland-Sutton). 
Tubal  pregnancy  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  lubei  it  aoracttmes 
complicates  uterine  pregnancy;  raretv  both  tubes  are  pregnant. 
When  tlie  oosperm  loages  in  the  ampulla  or  isthmus  it  is  callcatubal 
gestation;  when  it  is  retained  in  the  portion  traversing  the  uterine 
wall  it  is  called  tubo-utcrine  gestation.  Wherever  the  fertilised  ovum 
remains  and  implants  its  villi  the  tube  becomes  turgid  and  swollen, 
and  the  abdominal  ostium  gradually  closes.  The  ovum  in  this 
situatioa  is  liable  to  apoplexy,  forming  tubal  mole.  When  the 
abdominal  ostium  remains  pervious  the  ovum  may  escape  into  the 
coclomic  ravity  (tubal  abortion);  death  from  shock  and  haemorr- 
hage into  the  abdominal  cavity  may  result.  When  neither  of  these 
occurrences  has  taken  place  the  ovum  continues  to  grow  inside  the 
tube,  the  rupture  of  the  distended  tube  usually  taking  place  between 
the  sixth  and  the  tenth  wi»'k.  The  rupture  of  the  tube  may  be 
intraperitoneal  or  extiaperitoncat.  The  danger  is  death  from 
hieraorrhage  occurring  during  the  rupture,  or  adhesions  may  form, 
the  retained  blood  forming  a  haematocrie.  The  ovum  may  be  de- 
stroyed or  may  continue  to  develop.  In  rare  cases  rupture  may  not 
occur,  the  tube  buldng  into  the  peritoneal  ravity;  and  the  foetus 
may  break  through  the  membranes  and  lie  free  among  the  Intestines, 
where  it  may  die,  becoming  encysted  or  calcified.  The  tubal  pbeenta 
pDssesees  foetal  structures,  the  true  decidua  forming  in  the  uterus. 
The  signs  suggestive  of  tubal  pregnancy  before  rupture  are  missed 
periods,  pelvic  pains  and  the  presence  of  an  enlaq^  lube.  When 
rupture  takes  place  it  is  attended  in  both  varieties  with  sudden  and 
severe  pain  mid  more  or  less  marked  collapse,  and  a  tumour  maj;  or 
laay  not  be  felt  according  to  the  situation  of  tho  rupture.    There  is  a 

Eneral  "  feeKng  of  something  having  given  way."  If  diagnosed 
fore  rupture,  the  sac  must  be  removed  by  abdominal  section.  In 
intraperitotwal  rupture  immediate  operation  eHords  the  only  chance 
of  Mving  life.  In  extraperitoneal  rupture  the  foetus  may  occasion- 
ally remain  alive  until  full  term  and  be  rescued  by  abdomiaal  aection, 
if  the  condition  is  rccocniied,  or  a  false  labcw  may  take  place, 
accnmpanied  by  death  of  the  foetus. 

Distain  ef  Ikr  Ovariei  aiul  ParewiMm.—'ne  ovaries  undergo 
striking  changesat  puberty,  and  again  at  the  menopause,  after  which 
there  is  a  gradual  shrinkage.  One  or  both  may  oe  absent  or  mal- 
formed, or  they  are  subject  to  displacements,  beinz  cit>icr  un- 
descended, contained  in  a  hernia  or  probpscd.  Either  of  these 
conditions,  If  a  source  of  pain,  may  necessitate  their  removal.  The 
ovary  is  also  subject  to  haemorrhage  or  apoplexy.  Acute  inflam- 
mations (oAphorites)  are  constantly  associated  with  salpingitis  or 
other  septic  conditions  of  the  ^nital  tract  or  with  an  attack  of 
mumps.  The  relation  of  oCphont  is  to  mumps  is  at  present  unknown. 
Acute  oophoritis  may  culminate  in  abscess  but  more  usually 
adhcrions  are  formecL  Tlie  surgical  treatment  is  that  of  pyoMlpinx. 
Chronic  inftammalion  may  follaw  acute-or  be  consequeni  on  pelvic 
cellulitis;  Its  constant  Iratures  are  more  or  less  pain  followed  by 
sterilllv.  The  ovary  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  which  is 
generally  secondary  to  other  lesions.  Suppuration  and  abscess  of 
the  ovary  also  occur.  Perioophoritis,  or  chronic  inllammatioa  in 
the  neigh bourbood,  may  also  involve  the  gland.  The  cause  of 
drrbosis  of  the  ovaries  is  unknown,  though  it  may  beaswdaied  with 
dnbotic  liver.  The  dunge  is  amt  witb  ni  women  betwaen  ao  and 


^jFcarsof  age,  the  ovaries  beiBg  in  a  ihniakeR,  hard.  wtinkSed  coc'- 
diuon.  Uodtr  ovarian  itcuralGia  arc  grouped  indefinite  painful 
symptoms  occurring  frequontly  in  neurone  and  alcoholic  subjects, 
and  often  worse  during  menstruation.  The  treatment,  whether  local 
or  operative,  is  usuall^r  unsatirfactory.  The  ovary  ia  frequently  the 
scat  of  tumours,  demiMdsaiidc)wts.  Cy«tsmaybesiiiipte,timlocular 
or  multilocular,  and  inay  attain  an  enormous  siie.  The  largest  on 
reconi  was  removed  by  Dr  Elliabeth  RrlTsnydcr  of  Shanghai,  and 
contained  100  litres  of  fluid,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Theopera- 
tloa  Is  termed  ovariotomy.  Dmmud  cysu  containing  sMn,  bones, 
teeth  and  hair,  are  of  frequent  growth  in  the  ovary,  and  have  attained 
the  weight  of  from  30  to  40  kilogrammes.  In  bnc  case  a  giri  weighed 
37  kilogrammes  and  her  tumour  44  fcilocrammcs  (Keenj.  Papilh>- 
matous  cysts  also  occur  in  the  ovary.  Parovarian  and  Girtnerian 
cysts  are  found,  aad  adenomata  fonn  30%  of  all  ovaiian  cysts. 
Occasionally  the  tunic  olperitoneum  aunounding  the  ovary  becomes 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  This  Is  termed  ovarian  hydniccle. 
Ovarian  fibroids  occur,  and  malignant  disease  (Mrcoma  and  carcin- 
oma) is  fairly  fri^uent,  sarcoma  being  the  most  usual  ovarian  tumour 
occurring  buore  puberty.  Carcinoma  of  the  ovary  is  laiitlfr  primaiy, 
but  it  is  a  coca  man  situation  for  secondary  cancer  to  tnit  of  the 
breast,  gall-bladder  or  gastro-intesiinal  tract.  The  treatment  of  aJI 
rapidly.growine  tumours  of  the  ovary  is  removal. 

Ditcaies  of  Ike  Pchie  Ftrilnnim  and  Conneclive  Tittue. — Women 
are  excessively  liable  to  pcriianoal  Infections.  (1)  Se|>ttc  infection 
often  follows  acute  salpingitis  and  may  give  rise  to  pelvic  peritMiilis 

i perimetritis),  which  nay  be  adhesive,  icrouB  or  purulent.  It  may 
ollow  the  rupture  of  ovarian  or  dcntund  cysts,  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  extra  uterine  pregnancy  or  cxtenuon  from  pyosalpinx.  The 
symptoms  are  severe  pain,  fever,  103*  F.  and  higher,  marked  consti- 
tutiooal  disturbances,  vomiting,  restlessness,  even  deliriunu  The 
abdomen  is  fixed  and  tympanilic.  Its  results  are  the  formation  of 
adheu'ons  causing  abnormal  positions  of  the  or^ns,  or  chronic 
peritonitis  mav  follow.  The  treatment  is  rest  in  Ded,  opium,  hot 
stupes  to  the  abdomen  and  ((uinine.  [2)  Epithelial  infections  take 
place  in  the  pcHtoneuni  in  connexion  with  other  malignant  growths, 
(j)  HydrDpcritoncum,  a  collection  of  free  fluid  in  the  atMominal 
cavity,  may  be  due  to  tumours  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  (4)  Pelvic  cellulitis  (parametritis) 
signifies  the  jnSammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  folds 
oTthe broad lii^ment <mesometrium).  TtieKeneral eausesare septic 
changes  fiJIowit^j  abortion,  delivery  at  term  re^>ecially  instrumental 
delivery),  following  operations  on  the  uterus  or  salpingitis.  The 
symptoms  are  chiirfollowed  by  severe  intrapdvic  pain  and  tensioa, 
fever  100°  to  103'  F.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  diantioen, 
rectal  tenseness  and  dysutia.  U  consequent  on  pstturitjon  the 
lochia  cease  or  become  oflcnslvc.  On  examination  there  is  tender* 
ncss  and  swetting  in  one  flank  and  the  uterus  becomes  fixed  and 
immovable  in  the  exudate  as  if  embedded  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
illness  may  go  to  resolution  if  treated  by  nest,  opium,  hot  stupes  or 
iccbagsandglyGerinetaa:ppnB.or  may^on  tOHfiputation  fonniiw 
pelvic  abscess,  which  ng^cs  a.  collection  01  pus  bMween  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament.  The  pus  in  a  tfAvic  abscess  may  pinnt  and 
escape  through  the  walls  of^the  vagina,  rectum -Or  bladder.  It 
occasionally  points  la  the  groin.  If  the  pus  can  be  localized  an 
incisioa  should  be  made  and  the  abscess  drained.  The  tumours 
which  arise  in  the  broad  ligament  arc  liaemaloccle,  solid  tumours  (as 
myomata.  llpomata  and  sarcomata),  and  cchinnococcus  colonics 
(hydatids). 

BtSLiOGKArKY. — Albutt,  Flayfair  and  Eden,  Syittm  ot  Cynoe- 
tetciy  (1906):  McNaughton  Jones,  Maaitat  of  Dittasci  14  Wo^nen 
(1904);  Bland-Sutton  and  Giles,  Diuaiei  cj  Wtmai  (190G);  C. 
Lockycr,  "Lutein  Cysts  in  association  uith  Chorio- Epithelioma," 
Jouraat  ef  Obiletriri  and  Cytaccohty  (January,  1005} :  W.  Stewart 
McKay,  Hitloryot  AndtnlCytuuctaety;  Hart  and  Uarbcttr.  Ditmtt 
ef  Wemtn  ;  Howard  Kelly,  OpcnUive  Cymucoloty,      (H.  L.  H.) 

GYdHOYttSI,  ISTViH  [Siefhen]  (1630-1704).  Hunvuian 
poet,  was  bora  ol  poor  but  noUe  parcnU  in  i6m.  His  ibiBties 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Count  Fercncz  Wessd&iyi,  «bo  in 
i640appointed  bim  to  a  post  of  confidence  in  Piliek  castte.  Here 
he  remained  till  1653,  when  he  married  and  becamean  assessor 
oCihc  judicial  board.  In  1681  be  wasclected  as  a  representative 
of  his  couAty  at  the  diet  held  at  Sopiony  (Oedmhuix}*  Fron 
1686  to  j6g3,  and  again  from  1700I0  his  death  in  1704.  be  was 
deputy  loid-lieiitenant  of  ihe  county  of  GCraSr.  Of  his  literary 
worksihe  most  famous  is  the  epic  poem  if  urduyi  Venus  (Caschau, 
1664),  in  honour  of  his  benefactor's  wife  Maria  $2^,  the  heroine 
of  Muriny.  Among  his  later  productions  the  best  known  are 
lUzsa-Kvszori,  01  Rote-Wreath  (1690),  Kemtny-Jdnoi  (1693), 
Cupidd  (1695),  Palinedia  (]6g5)  and  Chnriklia  (1700). 

The  eadicst  edition  of  his  collected  poetical  works  is  by  Dugonics 
(Prcssburg  and  Pest,  1796);  the  best  modern  (election  is  that  of 
Totdy.  entitled  Cjdnrydsi  Ittvdn  vdlozatoU  poMai  munkii  (Select 
poetical  works  ot  Stephen  GyOngyOsi.  3  v<^,  1664-1865). 

QTOH  (Gcr.  RttOh),  a  town  of  Hungnry,  capilal  of  a  county  of 
thenuMuine,  8ft  m.  W.  of  Biufatpeit  by  raU.  Poft.  (iqa») 
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r  ordinaiy  dialogues  without  deMfoying  the  appesraiice  of  reality. 

Her  r^irisian  types  oF  '.he  spoiled  child,  of  the  precocious  scbool- 
girl,  of  the  young  bride,  and  of  various  masculinG  figures  in  the 
gay  world,  have  become  almost  classical,  and  may  probably 
sur\'ivc  as  (aithlul  pictures  of  luxurious  manners  in  (he  igth 
century.  Some  later  productions,  inspired  by  a  violent  anti- 
Semitic  and  Nationalist  bias,  deserve  little  considcratloo.  Aa 
earlier  attempt  to  dramatize  Autitur  Ju  mariage  was  a  failuK, 
not  ovrint;  to  the  audacities  vhtch  it  shares  with  most  of  its 
author's  works,  but  from  lack  of  cohesion  and  incident.  More 
succKsful  was  MaJtmoiicHe  tvc  (1895),  but  indeed  "  Gyp's  " 
successes  are  all  achieved  wiiliout  a  trace  of  dramalic  faculty. 
Id  1901  Matlame  de  Martcl  furnished  a  sensattonoi  incident  in  the 
Nationalist  campaign  during  the  municipal  elections  in  Paris. 
She  was  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  kidnapping  outrage 
or  piece  of  horseplay  provoked  by  her  political  attitude,  but 
though  a  most  cimimsttuitial  account  of  the  outrages  committed 
on  her  and  of  licr  adventunus  escape  was  published,  the  affair 
was  never  clearly  explained  or  vcriGed. 

GYPSUM,  a  common  mineral  consisting  of  hydrous  caliium 
sulpliatc,  named  from  the  Gr.  fii^t,  a  wonl  used  by  Thco- 
phiastus  to  denote  not  only  the  raw  mineral  but  idaa  the  pro- 
duct of  its  calcination,  which  was  employed  in  ancient  limes,  as 
it  still  is,  as  a  phislcr.  When  crystallized,  K^'p^um  is  often  called 
sclcnilc,  the  atXuvirrti  of  Dioscoridts,  SO  namwl  from  «Xfl»ii, 
"  the  moon,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  soft  moon-like  reflection 
of  li^l  from  some  of  Its  faces,  or,  according  to  a  legend,  because 
it  is  found  ai  ni((ht  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase.  The 
granular,  marblc-lil:c  pypsum  is  termed  ubliasicr  tfl.T.). 

Cypsuni  irysmllizM  in  the  monorlinic  sysl-m,  iho  habit  of  the 
crystiiU  being  U5u:illy  either  prismatic  or  tabular;  in  the  latter 
Cise  the  broad  plan(.-s  are  parallel  10  the  faces  of  the  clinopinacud. 
The  crj-btals  may  become  lenticular  by  curvaluK  of  certain 
faCL-s.  In  the  characierislic  type  rcpnicnted  in  fig.  I,  /  repre- 
SL-nls  the  prism,  /  the  hemi-pyramid  and  P  the  clinopinacoid. 
Twins  are  common,  as  in 
fig.  a,  forming  in  some  cases 
arrow-hca'k-<l  and  swallow- 
tailed  crysl;ils.  Cleavage  is 
jK-rrcct  ii^iialk'l  to  the  clino- 
pinacuiil,  yidiliiig  thin  jil.ttvi. 
often  diamond -shaped,  with 
pearly  lustre;  these  flakes 
are  u>ua1ly  flexible,  but  may 
t>c  brittle,  as  in  the  gypsum 
of  Munimarlrc.  Two  other 
clearagcs  arc  recognized,  but 
they  aa-  imperfect.  Crystals 
of  gypsum,  when  occurring 
in  clay,  may  enclose  much  muddy  matter;  in  other  rases  a 
large  proportion  of  sand  may  be  mecbaiiic^illy  entangled  in 
the  crystals  without  scrioui  disturbance  of  form;  whilst 
certain  trxMals  occasionally  enclose  cavitiis  with  liquid  and 
an  air-bubble.  Oypium  not  intretiuenlly  becomes  fibrous. 
This  variety  occurs  in  vein?,  often  running  through  gypseous 
m;irls,  ivitli  tlic  librrs  disim:i.d  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
iif  the  vein.  Such  g>|>sum  when  cut  and  polished  lias  a  pearly 
oii;tl'  :;cinre,  or  s:iiiny  sheen,  whence  it  is  called  saihi-spar  (g.i.). 

fiyiisum  is  so  fuft  as  to  be  KCralcliCil  even  by  the  finger-nail 
(II--  1-3  to  -•)-  Its  specific  gravity  ii  about  i-j.  The  mineral  is 
hlishily  siJuble  in  water,  one  part  of  gypsum  being  soluble, 
.K-iording  toG.  K.  Cameron,  in  373  pa"*  P""*  "^'c'  ^1  ^■ 
Waters  percolating  ihrouRh  gypseous  strata,  like  the  Keuper 
mails,  dissolve  the  calcium  sul|.hate  and  thus  become  pcr- 
maiieiiily  hanl  or  '■  scleniiic."  Such  water  has  special  value  for 
bn-wing  pale  ale.  and  the  water  uwl  by  the  Burton  breweiks  is 
of  this  characltTi  hence  the  arlitinal  dissolving  of  gypsum  m 
water  for  brewing  puri-J^c*  is  bnown  as  "  burtoiiiiation." 
iJ.  j»j:,it:.  of  Kyp!-""  are  formcfl  in  l^iilcrs  using  selenitic  water. 

I'un-  ^'vpMim  is  eolourk-ss  or  white,  but  it  is  often  tinted, 
esiK.-«i;.Hyintliealab.iUerv.iriciy,grcy.ytUoworrink.  Gyr«uiii 
cr>%tallu<a  wilt  two  nwlccules  ot  waier.equal  to  about  si  ,*  by 
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W^hl,  ud  ooMeqntidy  hu  the  fnrnuU  CaSOcZHA  By 
tt^otore  l«  Unng  heat  all  the  water  may  be  expelled,  abcI  the 
ndMtuce  then  hu  the  composition  of  anhyddie  (q.t.).  When 
(be  cakinMion.  however,  ia  conducted  at  such  n  tempcntnie 
ihat  only  ibout  .75%  <A  the  water  it  lost,  it  yieldt  a  white 
pulnntle&t  siAstince,  known  u  "  plaster  of  Pub,"  which  may 
MadiJy  be  caused  to  recombine  with  water,  fominff  a  hard 
cement  The  gypnun  quareica  of  Mootmartre,  in  the  north  of 
P»ris,  weic  worked  in  Tertiaiy  strata,  rich  in  fossils.  Gypsum  is 
Urgely  quarried  in  England  for  conversion  into  plaster  oC  Fans, 
whence  it  b  lometimes  known  as  "  plaster  stone,"  nnd  nnce 
much  it  wnt  to  the  ^aSordshire  potteries  for  making  moulds  it 
k  also  termed  "  potter's  stone."  The  chief  workings  are  in  the 
Keiiper  marls  near  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  Fauld  In 
Staffordshire  and  ChcUaston  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  also  worked  in 
Pomian  beds  in  Cumberland  and  Wesunodand,  and  in  Purbeck 
•tnU  near  Baltic  in  Sussex. 

Gypsum  frequently  occurs  hi  association  whh  rock-salt,  ha^ng 
l^n  deposited  in  shallow  basins  et  salt  water.  Much  of  the 
calcium  in  lea-water  exists  as  sulphate ;  and  on  cv^>oi»tion  of  n 
drop  of  se^ water  tinder  the  nunoKope  this  sidphatc  is  depetited 
ns  ndCttlar  dyatals  of  gypmn.  In  sah-bgnon*  the  deposition 
<A  the  gypsum  is  probably  effected  in  most  cases  hy  m wis  ol 
micro-organisms.  Waters  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on 
exposure  to  the  air  in  the  presence  of  limestone,  may  yield  gypsum 
by  the  formation  ol  sulphuric  acid  and  its  interaction  mth  the 
caldum  carbonate.  In  volcanic  districts  gypsum  b  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  add,  resulting  from  Xhe  oxidation 
Sidphurous  vapours,  on  lime-bearing  minerals,  like  labradorltc 
and  au^te,  in  the  volcanic  nclu:  hence  gypsum  b  common 
around  tolfataras.  Again,  by  the  oxidation  of  iron-pyrites 
nnd  the  action  of  the  resulting  sulphuric  acid  on  Umcstone  or 
«a  shells,  gypsum  may  be  fonned;  whence  its  origin  in  roost 
days.  Gypsum  is  also  formed  In  some  cases  by  the  hydration  of 
anhydrite,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
Mlmne  to  the  eatent  of  about  60%.  Conversely  gypsum  may, 
wider  certmn  conditions,  be  delqrdrated  or  leduced  to  atAydrite. 

Some  of  the  largest  known  crystals  of  selenite  have  been  found 
{n  Bouthein  Utah,  where  they  occur  In  huge  gebdes,  or  crystal- 
Ened  cavities,  in  depoutA  from  tbe  old  salt-lakes.  Fine  crystals, 
tpmetinw*  curhwily  bentp  occur  in  tbe  Femnsn  rocks  of  Fried- 
tiehrada,  ne^r  Gotha.  where  there  il  •  gmtto  called  the  Marien- 
dasbShk,  close  to  Rhelnbardsbninn.  Many  of  tbe  best  h)calitie8 
ur  seknite  are  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation  (Trias  and 
Permian),  notably  the  salt-mines  of  Hall  and  Hallein,  near 
Satiborg,  and  of  Bei  in  Switzerland.  Excellent  crj-stals,  usually 
of  a  brownish  colour  urenged  in  groups,  are  often  found  in  the 
brine-chambers  and  tbe  launders  used  in  salt-wodu.  Sclenitc 
also  occurs  in  fine  crystals  In  the  sulphur-bearing  marls  of 
Girgenti  and  other  SidGan  localities;  whilst  in  Britain  very  bold 
crystals  are  yielded  by  the  Kimeridge  clay  of  Shotovcr  Hill  near 
Oxford.  Twisted  cijntals  and  rosettes  of  gypsum  found  in  the 
Mamnoth  C^ve,  Kentudiy,  have  been  called  "  oukipholitcs " 
(oShot,  "  woolly  ";  ^Xih,  "  cave  "). 

la  addition  to  the  use  of  gypsum  in  cement- making,  the 
mineral  finds  application  as  an  agricultural  agent  in  dressing 
land,  and  it  hu  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
nd  glass.  Formerly  it  was  employed,  in  the  form'  of  Xhin 
deavage-plates,  for  gilazlng  windows,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
with  mica,  called  lapis  sptcuiarit.  It  is  still  known  tn  Germmy 
as  Maritn^as  and  Frauemcit.  Delicate  deavage-platcs  of 
iyp*<io*  uvd  in  microscopic  petrography  for  tbe  delcr- 
minalion  of  certain  optical  Constants  in  tbe  rock-foraung 
minerals.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

OTBOSCOPB  AHD  GYROSTAT.  These  are  sdenlific  jnodels 
or  iostniments  designed  to  illustrate  experimentally  the 
dynamics  ol  a  rotating  body  such  as  the  spinning-top,  hoop  and 
Ucyde,  and  also  the  precosion  of  tbe  equinox  and  tbe  ntotloa  of 
tbe  earth. 

The  gyroscope  (Or.  ^Spor,  ring,  vmrfy,  to  see)  may  be  dis- 
Lioguished  from  tbe  gyrostat  {yvpK,  and  ffrarucir,  stationary) 
OS  on  instrument  in  which  the  rotating  wheel  or  disk  ii  mounted 


in  gimbals  so  that  the  principal  azb  of  rotation  always  ; 
through  a  find  point  (fig.  i).  It  can  be  nuule  to  imitate  the 
motion  of  a  spinning-top  of  which  the  point  is  pbeed  in  »  suMoth 
agate  cupaa  in  Maxwell's  dynan^  top  (figs,  t,  3).  (CoOBtftrf 
Workr,  t  948.)  A  Ucyde  wbed.  with  a  prokni^ttkni  e(  the 
axle  [daced  in  a  cup,  can  also  be  made  to  serve  (fig.  4). 

The  gyrostat  is  an  instrument  designed  by  Lord  Kdvin 
(JIatMMl  PUlfsefky,  %  345)  to '  Blustrate  the  more  com- 


Fig.  I. 


F*.  4. 


plicated  stale  of  motion  of  a  spinning  body  when  free  to  wander 
about  on  a  horizontal  plane,  like  a  top  spun  on  the  pavement,  or 
a  hoop  or  bicyde  on  the  road.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  massive 
fly-wbeel  concealed  in  a  metal  casing,  and  its  bdiaviour  on  a 
table,  or  with  various  modes  of  suspension  or  support,  described 
in  Thomson  and  Tait,  NtUural  PJtUcsofkf,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  curious  rcvc15.1l  of  the  ordinary  taws  of  statical  equilibrium 
due  to  the  gyrotlalic  domination  of  the  intctio  invidUe  fly- 
wheel, when  rotated  rapidly  (fig.  j). 

Tbe  toy  shown  in  figs.  6  and  7,  wbicb  can  be  bought  for  a 
shilling,  is  acting  as  a  gyro- 
scope in  fig.  6  and  a  gyrostat 
in  fig.  7. 

The  gyroscope,  as  repre- 
sented in  figs,  a  and  3  by  Max- 
well's dynamical  tf>p,  is  pro- 
vided with  screws  Iqr  which 
the  centre  61  gravity  can  be 
brought  into  coincidence  with 
the  point  of  support.  It  can 


Rf.  3.  Fig.  4- 

then  be  used  to  Itlostrate  Poinsot's  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
body  under  no  force,  the  gyroscope  bring  made  lunetieaDy 
unsymmetrical  hy  a  setting  of  the  screws.  Tbe  discussion  of 
this  movement  is  required  for  Jacobi's  theorems  on  tbe  allied 
motion  of  a  top  and  of  a  body  under  no  force  (Poinaot,  Thlorie 
notndit  de  la  rgtalien  its  cvrps,  Paris,  1857;  Jacobi,  Werkt^  U. 
NAte  B,  p.  476). 

To  imitate  the  movement  of  the  top  the  centre  of  gravity  Is 
displaced  from  the  point  of  support  so  as  to  ^ve  a  preponderance. 
When  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  neichbourbood  of  the  down- 
ward vertical,  tbe  bicyde  wheel  can  ne  made  to  serve  again 
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nounted  aa  in  6c.  8  by  a  aulk  in  the  pnskmgatkm  of  the  uk, 
Buipended  (rom  a  univetaal  joint  at  O;  It  cu  theo  1»  ^mo  by 
hand  and  projected  in  any  manner. 

The  lltst  practical  appHcatiao  of  the  gyn«»i4c  i^Dd^  was 
{DTented  and  canied  out  (174^  iy  Senon,  with  a  qnimittg  top 


Ftc  6. 


Fic.  7. 

vith  a  polished  upper  plane  surface  for  ^ving  an  artifidal 
horizon  al  sea,  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  when  the 
real  horizon  was  obscured.  The  instrument  has  been  perfected 
by  Admiral  Geones  Ernest  Fleuriais  (fig.  9},  and  is  interesting 

theoretically  as 
showing  the  cor- 
rect ion  lequiied 
practically  for  the 
rotation  of  the 
earth..  Gilbert's 
barogyroscope  is 
devised  (or  the 
same  purpose  of 
showing  the  earth's 
rotation;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and 
of  the  latest  form 
employed  by  FOppl, 
is  given  in  the 
Ency.  d.  molh. 
Wiss.,  1904,  with 
bibliograph  ical 
references  in  the 
article  "Mechanics 
of  Physicd  Appar- 
atus." The  rota- 
tion of  the  fly-whcd  a  mainlained  here  by  an  electric  motor,  as 
devised  by  CM.  Hopkins,  and  described  in  tht  Scientific  A  nurkan, 
1878.  To  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  constancy 
in  dircAlon  of  the  axis  of  a  gyroscope  is  a  suggestion  that  has  often 
been  made;  by  £.  Sang  in  1S56,  and 
others.  The  ezperincnt  was  first 
carried  out  with  success  by  Foucauh  in 
iSsr,  by  a  sinq>le  pendulum  swung  in 
.  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris,  and 
lit  has  been  rq>catcd  freqncntty 
{Uinwira  sur  U  peitdule,  1S89). 

A  gyroscopic  fly-wbeel  will  pre- 
serve ils  original  direction  in  space 
only  when  left  absolutely  free  in  all  directions,  as  required 
in  the  experiments  above.  If  employed  in  steering,  as  of  a 
torpedo,  the  gyroscope  must  act  through  the  inteimediaiy  of  a 
light  relay;  but  if  direct-acting,  the  reaction  will  cause  pre- 
cession of  the  aiis,  and  the  original  direction  b  losL 

The  gyrostatic  principle,  in  which  one  degree  of  freedom  is 
■upprcsted  in  the  axis,  b  useful  for  impartins  steadiness  and 


Fig.  8. 


Fio.  9. 


(1) 


stability  in  a  moving  body;  it  b  «aqlo]rad  bjr  ScMIck  10 1 
Uie  nlknf  of  a  ah^  nd  to  mihiuia  tkn  ivriskt  poAtn  ^ 
Bienoaa^  moDBcafl  or. 

Lattly,  as  an  application  of  gyroacoptc  theory,  a  stntcbed 
chain  of  fly-wfaeeU  in  rotatioB  was  employed  by  Kehria  as  a 
medianical  model  of  the  rotary  polarisation  of  11^  in  As  dectm- 
mainetic  ficldi  the  avpanins  piay  be  OMstnictad  of  falcyde 
iriMdi  ooasected  by  abort  inks,  and  to^teaded  vertically. 
TlMry  ^  At  Sjmmttritat  T^p. 

t.  The  phyrical  constant*  of  a  given  •ymmetriesi  top,  capwud 
in  C.G.S.  units,  which  are  employed  in  (be  nbicquent  (oriBuUf^ 
are  denoted  by  M.  A,  C  and  A.  M  b  the  wc^ht 
as  given  by  the  number  o(  gramme  wciKhts  which  equilifamCc  the 
top  when  weighed  in  a  balance;  k  is  the  diitancc  OG  in  oentiiueuea 
(cm.)  between  G  the  centre  of  gravity  and  O  the  point  of  support 
and  Mk  may  be  called  the  prmonderaon  in  g.-cm.; 
can  be  measured  by  a  string  oalanee  boldinfup  in  a  boriaontal 
pomtion  the  axil  OC  in  Bg.  S  susiwnded  at  O.  Then  Mk.  (dynK-o*. 
or  crgi)  is  the  morarnt  of  pavity  atwut  O  when  uc  axis  OG  is 
honiontaT,  (Mk  lin  t  being  the  moment  when  the  axis  OG  makca 
■n  anele  9  with  the  vertiral,  and  f^9^<  (cm./**)  on  the  avcfage; 
C  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  top  about  OG,  and  A  about  any 
axis  through  O  at  right  nn^ei  to  OG,  both  wie— nred  in  g-cn-*. 

To  measure  A  experimentally,  iwini  the  top  fnalv  about  O  in 
small  plane  ofcillation,  and  deterqioe  the  kncth,  1  cm.,  of  the 
equivalent  nmple  pendulum;  then 

(I)  /-a;m»,a-mju:. 

Next  make  the  top,  or  this  simpk  jieodnlum.  pctfonn  amaB 
conical  revalutioni,  nearly  coincident  with  the  dnrnward  verrierf 
poiition  of  eauilibrium,  and  meaaure  n,  the  mean  angular  vdocity 
of  the  cMiicu  pendulum  In  radians  /  aeooadi  and  T  its  period  ta 
then 

4^/T«-«»-ffl-rMVA! 

and  /~n/3w  i*  the  number  of  tevdutloni  per  second,  called  the 
freqmmy.'t^lMln  !■  the  period  of  a  tevolutian.  in  seconds. 

a.  In  tbe  popular  explanation  of  tbc  itaady  inavemeat  of  thw 
top  at  a  conitant  inclination  to  the  vertical,  depending  on  ibe  reel 
«Milion  of  angular  velocity,  such  as  given  m  Perry'i 
Spinnimt  Topt,  or  Worthlngtoo'a  Dynamki  of  Itolcti»n,  ^221^ 
it  is  aMerted  that  the  moment  of  gravity  it  always  TT^TT 
geaerating  aa  angular  velocity  about  an  axis  OB  per- 

Sndiculai  to  the  vertical  plane  COC'  ihroush  the  aat  of  the  top 
'';  and  thi*  angular  velocity,  compounded  with  the  mtiltsot 
angular  velocity  about  an  axis  01,  nearly  coincident  with  OC, 
came*  tbe  axes  01  and  OC'  to  keep  taMng  up  a  new  poMkm  by 
moving  at  right  aa^ei  to  the  plane  COC'.  at  a  constant  preen*  ional 
aasiilar  vetociiy,  say  n  rad7s^.,  round  the  vertical  OC  (fig.  a). 

Uf  however,  the  axis  OC'  n  prevented  from  taking  up  tlua  pn- 
cesBUHial  vdodty,  the  top  at  once  falls  down;  t hence  all  the  in- 
genious attempt^-4or  iaatance,  in  the  •winging  cabin  of  the  Beaaemer 
*hip— to  utiKse  tbe  nrnMome  as  a  mechanical  directive  ajeagy 
have  always  resultea  in  laifure  (fagiaor,  October  1B74),  uuem 
rcatricted  to  actuate  a  light  reby,  which  guide*  tbe  raechwn.  as 
in  steering  a  torpedo. 

An  experimental  verification  can  be  canied  out  with,  the  gyi^ 
scope  in  fig,  t ;  an  kmg  aa  the  vertical  aputdle  ia  free  to  rotate  m 
its  socket,  the  rafudly  rotating  wheel  will  rcMat  the  imnular  el 
tapping  on  the  girobsl  by  moving  to  one  wde;  hut  when  the  |Aicfc 
•crew  prevent!  the  rotation  of  the  vertical  spindle  in  tbe  massive 
pedestal,  thn  reaistaoce  to  the  tapping  at  once  dimppcars,  iwuvidej 
the  friction  of  the  table  preventa  the  movement  of  the  padaatd; 
and  if  the  wheel  has  any  preponderance,  it  falls  down. 

Familiar  instances  of  the  same  principles  are  observable  in  the 
movement  of  a  hoop,  or  in  the  steering  of  a  bicycle;  it  ia  essential 
that  the  handle  of  the  bicycle  shouhl  be  Iiee  to  locate  to  aectne 
the  stability  of  the  movement. 

The  bicycle  wheel,  employed  as  a  spinning  top,  in  6k.  4,  can  aka 
be  held  by  the  stalk,  and  will  thus,  when  routed  np>dly,  convey 
a  distinct  muscular  impresskio  of  rcMstance  to  diange  of  directiati. 
if  brandished. 

3  A  demonstration,  depending  oa  'tiw  slementary  principlea  af 
dynamics,  of  the  exact  coodiuoaa  required  for  tn*  , 
axis  OC'  of  a  spianing  top  to  win  Etcadily  at  a  constant  ^^^^^r 
inclination  9  to  the  vertical  OC,  is  given  here  before  pro-iS^S«-r 
ceeding  to  the  more  complicated  qucstMn  of  the  genfral  m,  ttim 
motion,  wiica  t,  tbe  iacfination  M  ilie  mds.  is  haniSt,mTr~r^ 
by  nuution.  mimi' 

It  ia  a  fundamental  principle  Id  dynamics  that  if  OH  is 
a  vector  representing  to  scale  the  angular  momentum  of  a  system, 
and  if  Ob  ia  the  vector  representing  the  •»•  of  the  liii[iii  swd  couple 
or  torque,  then  Oil  will  vary  so  that  the  vcloaty  of  H  ia  iipHMiiiiil 
to  •cale  bf  the  imprened  couple  Ok,  and  if  the  top  is  moviw  fnriy 
about  O,  Oh  b  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  plaor  COC,  and 

(I)  aft-cMAnn«, 
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In  the  cue  of  the  steady  motion  of  the  top,  the  vector  OH  lici 
la  tbe  vertical  plane  COC',  in  OK  luppose  Ifig.  4),  and  ha*  a  com- 
ponent OC~G  about  the  vertical  and  a  component  OC'  — G',  tup- 
poM,  about  the  axis  OC;  and  C'-CR,  if  R  denotes  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  top  with  which  it  is  *pun  about  OC'. 

If  M  denotes  the  conrtant  preccMional  angular  velocity  of  the 
vertical  plane  COC',  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and  momen- 
tum about  OA  are  11  sin  t  and  Am  sin  0,  OA  being  perpendicular 
to  OC:  in  the  t^an*  COC';  ao.  that  (be  vector  OK  hu  the  com- 
ponenta 

(7)  OC'  -  G',  and  CK-An  mn  », 

and  the  borii6iiU(  com  ponent 

(3)  CK-OCrfnt-(rKco8f 
— C'ainf— A|i  ainfcosf. 

Tbt  vebdty  of  K  being  equal  to  the  bnpreMcd  couple  Ot. 
O)        '  ',fMJiiia«-;>.CK-rinl(GV-AtiVD*«). 
aoddmpplnKtbefKtorsin*,  .  * 

(5)  "  Vc»*-GV+(Mh-o,ar  A«*CM»-Cilt>-l-Aii**o. 
the  caitdiBMi  for  Meady  mot  ion. 

Solving  tUtu  a  qoadratic  inti.thCfOotawMafcgivcaby 

(6)  n.  M  f[rm  V  (1  -^co.  •)] : 

wu]  the  mioimuro  value  of  G'— CR  for  real  value*  of  «  t(  fivcp  by 

(7)  CW-««"'-75-»^<«»«: 

lor  ft  amatlei  value  of  R  the  lop  cannot  tfuv  steadily  at  the  inclina- 
tion S  to  the  upward  vertical. 
Interpreted  Beomctrically  in  fig.  4  , 

(8)  i.-cM£sin0/CK-AK</KN,ancjM-CKyAHn«-KM/A. 
(a)  •  KM.KN-A'n', 

•0  that  K  lies  on  a  hyperbola  with  OC,  OC'  a>  asynptotes. 
4.  Suppose  the  top  or  nroscope,  inMcad  of  moving  freely  aboui 
the  pcnnt  O,  is  hcU  tn  a  ring  or  frame  which  is  com- 
pelled to  rotate  about  the  venical  axis  OC  with  con- 
stant angolar  vriocity  mi  then  if  N  denotes  the  couple 
of  reactiow  of  the  frane  hMpiw  the  top  fran  falling, 
■cdnginttepbuwCOC.aquUMnwIsbcaMRn  modified 
into 

Mil sinff-N -fi'CK-sin  *  fpV-At^ coal), 
'  *iin0  (Am*  cosS— C'*i-l-(Mi) 
aAilnfcostOi— Pi)  (m'm): 

and  hoitce.  as  m  increases  through  m  and  w.  the  Hgn  of  N  can  be 
detennincd,  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  teodency  of  the 
axis  is  to  fall  or  rite. 

When  C  -  CR  is  large .  M  » large,  and 

(3)  M^(M*/G -Ai^/CR, 

die  satiw  for  all  Inclination*,  and  this  is  the  pfccenioa  observed  in 
the  apinniag  top  and  ceauifu^  madtine  of  tg.  10.  TU*  is  tm 

  accumehr   vhea   the  an*  OC'  is 

^    horismtalt  and  then  it  agrees  with 
^  the  result  of  the  popular  eapbaaiion 
of  (3. 

It  the  axis  of  the  top  OC'  Is  pwnt- 
ing  upward,  the  prrceaiiun  is  in  the 
sanM  direction  as  the  nxation,  and 
an  increase  of  m  from  mi  makes  N 
■egative,  and  the  top  rises;  ron- 
vcraety  a  decrease  of  the  procwion  n 
causes  the  axis  to  fall  (Perry,  Spininmt 
Tom,  p.  48).      .  . 

if  the  axis  poiMs  downward,  at  in 
the  centrifugal  machine  with  upper 
support,  the  preeaniea  b  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  roution,  and  to 
make  the  am  appranch  the  vertical 
position  the  pAcniioa  inu«  be  re- 

Tlua  is  effected  aatomsiically  in  the 
Weilon  centtilugal  aMchiiK  (lig.  id) 
wed  for  the  sapaimtion  of  water  and 
mnliiwns,  tqr  d>e  frKtion  «f  the  indianibber  cushions  above  the 
•HMocti  w  else  the  apindle  it  produced  downwards  below  ihe 
drum  a  riwrt  diaUKe,  and  turns  in  a  bole  in  a  weight 
ntliH  «)  the  bottom  of  the  case,  whkh  weight  is  drsggcd 
iwndjDli)  ibe  siHndle  i»  upright ;  t  his  aecend  arrangement 
it  moie  effective  when  a  Kquio  >•  treated  ia  the  dmn.  and 
wave  action  isiet  up  {Tkt  CtnlrifMtil  IbcMat.  C.  A.  M»"hey). 

Similar  contidctaiiooa  apply  to  the  subihty  of  the  whiriiaE 
bawl  ia  a  ocam-sepamting  machine. 
We  can  write  ecpiation  (1 ) 

(4)  N-(A«»rfn*-M,CK-(A*«»-KM.KNl*inWA, 
eo  that  N  ia  negative  or  positive,  and  the  axis  tends  to  rise  or  fa« 
•econUngasKmovestotbe  iaride  or  outside  of  the  hvpetWaolIree 
potioa,  ThiNatapMtheaxiattBdinitohurrytheprtceMimIs 


Fic.  ta 


emit- 


<Qtw* 


raMrar 


equlvaTent  to  an  Impulse  couple  glvtag  an  incnaae  to  CHC,  atal  will 
nnke  K  move  to  the  interior  of  the  hypeibota  and  cause  the  an*  to 
rise;  the  steering  of  a  bicycle  may  be  explaiMd  in  tUs  way;  bat  K| 
will  move  to  the  exterior  of  the  hyperbola,  and  Kt  the  ana  will  fall 
in  this  second  raote  violent  motion. 

Friction  on  the  point  of  the  top  may  be  nipposcd  to  act  like  a  tap 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  precesMon;  and  so  the  axi*  of  a  too 
spun  violently  rises  at  first  and  up  to  the  vertical  dohUod,  but  falb 
away  again  a*  the  motion  dies  out.  Frictioa  coiuidercd  a*  acting  in 
retarding  the  rotation  niay  be  compared  to  an  impube  couple  teaouig 
to  reduce  OC'.  and  M  make  K  and  Ki  both  oMve  to  the  exterior  of  tM 
hyperbola,  and  Ihe  axis  fallt  in  both  ca«8.  The  axis  may  risf  or  faB 
according  to  the  directioa  of  the  frictioaal  flouple,  depemling  on  tbB 
shape  ol  the  pmnt;  an  analytical  treatment  of  the  varybw  motion  k 
very  intractable;  a  memoir  by  E.  G.  Gallop  may  be  coasiuted  in  the 
Tnni.  Comb.  Pkil.  Sat.,  1903- 

The  earth  behaves  in  precession  like  a  large  Spiaaiiictflp,  of  trhidi 
the  axi*  describes  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  coiptic  of  mean 
angular  radiu*  9,  about  33!*,  in  a  period  of  16,000  yean,  to  that 
R/h- 36000X365;  and  the  mean  couple  producing  pfecesdon  b 

(5)  CRa  sin«-CR'  sin  a3r/26oooX365. 

one  13  millionth  part  of  ICR*,  the  rotation  energy  of  Hie  tarth. 

S-  If  the  preponderance  is  absent,  by  making  the  CC  coiadde 
with  O,  andnf  A^  is  insensible  cmnpared  with  G', 

(1)  N-  -C'm  sin*, 

the  formub  which  Mffke*  to  expbin  most  gyroscopic  actiaa> 

Thus  a  carriBEe  running  round  a  curve  cxpcrlenoe*,  in  cansequeaee 
of  the  roiatioA  of  the  whceh.  an  increase  Of  preasure  2  on  the  outer 
track,  and  a  dimimitlon  Zon  the  inner,  giving  a  couple, 
ifaisihegauge, 

(a)  Zo-G'm. 
tending;  to  help  the  centrifugal  force  tn  upset  the  tiain; 
and  if  e  is  the  radius  of  the  curve.  A  of  the  wheels,  C  their 
moment  of  inertia,  and  V  the  velodiy  of  the  tnio, 

(3)  fi-s/e.  C'-Cii/», 

(4i  Z-W/ofit  (dynes). 

so  that  Z  is  the  fraction  C/Mot  of  the  centrifu^  force  MH/<c,  or  the 
fraction  C/MA  of  its  transfevmce  of  weight,  with  A.the  height  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  carriage  above  the  load.  A  Biannaacatriage 
on  3  monorail  would  lean  over  (o  the  inside  of  the  carve  at  an  angle  a. 

given  by 

(6)  tan  ■-GV/fMA-G'p/EMAe. 

The  gyroscnpic  action  of  a  dynamo,  lurhine.  and  other  rotating 
machinery  on  a  steamer,  paddle  or  screw,  due  toits  reeling  and  pitch- 
ing, can  tlce^'aluate<l  in  a  similar  elementary  manner  (Worthington. 
Dyaamicip/Aarafianl.andSchlick'sgyriNCiqiicannrataslsimen^ 
to  mitigate  the  oscillation. 

A.  If  the  axis  OC  in  fig.  4  is  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  vertical, 
the  equation  (a)  {  4  becomes 

( t )  N  -  sin  a  CAm'cos  9  -C'm)  +iM*  sin  (a  -•). 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  OC  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
ami  itiat  the  frame  i*  fixed  in  the  meridian;  then  ■  is  theco-latitiidet 
andM  is  the  angular  velocity  ol  theeanh,  the  square  of  wU^m^ 
be  neglected ;  so  that,  put iin|[  N  ■■  o,  ■  — >  E, 

(1)  iMAsin  E-G'msId  (■~E>-0^ 

W  ««E-j5,gii^«^^«n.. 

Thb  U  the  theory  of  Gilbert's  bsrogyioscope,  described  in  Appell's 
MUaniqiu  raticmndU,  ii.  jfiji  it  consist*  e»aentially  of  a  rapidly 
rotated  fly-wheel,  mounted  on  knife-edge*  by  an  axi* 
perpendicular  to  its  axb  of  rotation  and  pointing  east  and 
west;  spun  with  cooaderable  angular  momentum  G', 
and  provided  with  a  slight  prepoaoerance  MA,  it  should  tih  to  an 
angle  E  with  the  vertical,  and  thus  demonttrata  axperimentally  the 
rotarion  of  the  earth. 
In  Foucault's  gyroscope  (CMi^fM  mdta,  1853;  Perry,  p,  103) 

the  preponderance  is  made  xero,  and  the  ajcb  pomt*  to  ^  

the  pole,  when  free  to  move  in  the  meridian. 

Generally,  it  constraiped  to  move  in  any  other  plane,  V^cor*. 
the  axi*  seeks  the  poulion  nearest  to  the  polar  axi*,  like  a  dipnns 
needle  with  respect  lo  the  magnetic  pole.  {A  gynMtU  moMng 
madtt  of  Ihe  marnrtk  compeii,  by  Sir  \V.  Tlmmion.  British  Amocia- 
lion  Report,  Montreal,  1884.  A.  S.  Cbcssin,  St  LouU  Academy 
of  Science,  January  1903.) 

A  spinning  top  with  a  poUshed  upper  plane  surface  will  pmide 
an  artificial  horiron  at  sea.  when  tne  real  horiron  is  obscuied. 
The  first  initniment  of  this  kind  was  constructed  by 
Serson,  and  Is  described  in  the  Crnllfman'i  Maiaunt, 
vol.  xxiv.,  1754;  also  by  Segner  in  his  SpKim*n  Ikenriat 
turbimum  (Haklae,  1755).  The  inventor  was  sent  to  sea  by  the  Ad 


miralry  to  test  his  instrument,  but  he  wa.'i  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 

al  collect  ioo, 
Troughton's 


Victory."  1744.  Acopy  of  the  Serson  top.  from  the  rt>ya1  collect  ioo, 
i*  now  in  the  Museum  Of  King's  CoDcBSt  London. 


Nautical  Top  (iStQ)  is  intended  lor  the  same  purpow. 
The  inttnunent  b  In  fitvour  with  Fimch  navigators,  perfected  by 
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Admint  Fteuriau  (Gk.  (>):  but  It  muM  be  noticed  that  the  hofinm 


PM>.  II. 


t.\   i,._Tc<»tot  „p  Tcoiht 

W  l«aE-^o.lat— jg^.orE  

tf  E  U  expreued  in  minutes,  taking  iiv3r/S640o:  thiu  making 
the  trae  latitude  E  nautical  miles  to  the  M>uin  of  that  pvcD  by 
the  top  (fiaue  marilimt,  1B90;  Complts  rndiUt  1606). 

This  can  be  tea  by  elemaitaiy  coacidentioo  o(  the  thooiy  above, 
for  t  he  velocity  of  the  vector  OCof  the  top  due  to  the  raUtioD  o(  I  be 
cwth  la 

(5)        ji.OCco* Ut-cMi  tin  E-m.OC E, 

■  »  I  .       T  COS  lat 

sin  E-^jCOSiat,  E- — ^ — , 

in  which  8r  cut  be  repboed  by  95,  in  pracdoe;  lo  that  the  Pleariaii 
gyroicopic  horisoo  is  aa  IltuMntion  of  the  influence  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  need  for  its 
allowance. 

7.  In  tlie  ordinal^  treatment  of 
the  general  thcoiy  o(  the  gyro- 
(copc  the  motion  is 
t^Zi^^  referred  to  two  aets  of 

 .—       rectangular  axes;  the 

-  one  Ox,  Oy.  Of  fixed 
in  Miace,  mth  Oi  venieally  up- 
ward; and  the  other  OX,  OY, 
OZ  fixed  in  the  rautins  wheel 
with  OZ  in  the  aids  «  figure 
OC. 

The  idative  position  of  the  two 
•et*  of  axes  is  given  bv  means  ol 
Euler's  unsymmctncal  angles  0, 
4>  ^1  such  that  the  succesnve  turning  of  the  axes  Ox,  Oy.  O2 
through  tbe  anglei  0  )  f  about  Ox.  C"  )  «  about  OE,  (Ui.)  «  about 
OZ,  bring*  them  into  coincidence  with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  as  shown  in 
fig.  11,  repreacnling  the  cMdwc  dde  of  a  spherical  surface. 
The  component  attgular  vdodtics  about  UD,  OE,  OZ  are 
(1 )  T«n  iTlJ+fcot  9; 

to  that,  dcnotiag  the  componenU  about  OX,  OY,  OZ  by  P,  Q,  R, 
(a)  P-  ico»*+iua*dn4, 

Q-  -#Bin  *+iCsui*coe^ 
R-  i+/ooa«. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  motion  of  a  lly-whecl  of  preponderance 
MA,  and  cquatorcal  moment  of  inertia  A,  of  iriiicb  the  vdi  OC  a 
held  in  a  light  ring  ZCX  at  a  coutant  angle  7  with  OZ.  while  OZ  b 
heM  bv  another  riiqc  tZ,  which  constrains  it  to  move  round  the 
vertical  Os  at  a  constant  inclination  V  with  constant  angular  vdodty 
ao  that  .  , 

•-0,  i^-m: 

P      sin  >  sin  ^,  Q~M  sin  f  cos  ^,  R— ^  +m  cos  f. 
Wth  CXF  a  quadrant,  the  components  of  angular  velocity  and 
momentum  about  OF,  OY,  are 

(5)  Pcos  Y-R  Hn  7,  Q.and  A(Pcost-R  sin  -r),  AQ, 

to  that,  denoting  the  components  of  angular  mo  men  turn  of  the 
ey-wbccl  about  OC,  OX,  OvT OZ  by  K  or  G'.  Jh,  *i. 

(6)  A,-  A(PcosT-R«nT)coBT-(-KainT. 

»)  — A{P  cos  T-R  sin  t)  w>  T+K cos y; 

and  the  dynamical  equation 

(9)  ^-k.Q+*,P-N. 

^h  K  constant,  and  with  preponderance  downward 

J to)  N  "gMk  cos  tV  Em  •t—iMk  sin  y  sin  9  cos  4, 

uces  to 

(.0 

+A*i*co»  IF  sin  tcoi  fcos^— (K«i+fMh]  sin  #  cos 4—0. 
The  piwition  of  relative  equilibrium  is  given  by 

cos*-o,andsin#-!i=±^^^2^. 

For  Nnall  values  c<  n  the  equation  becomes 

(13)  A^  sin  T-fKf-l-gMk)  liQ  f  Goa  *-o, 

»that4"i'fpves  the  poMtion  of  staUe  equilibrium,  and  the  period 
<rf  a  small  oscillation  is  arVlA  «n  tHKn+^Mk)  sin  f}. 

In  the  general  case,  denoting  the  pcnods  of  vibration  about 
4~l*,~l',ai>d  thesiddoog  position  of  equilibrium  by  3«/(ai.  Ws,  or 
ni>,wniha]I  find 

t»«)       **-;cffir^  gMi+K»<-Aj^cos(T-«i, 


Si 


A^  sin  7+A^*  on  y  »n'  9  un  4  coa  4 


The  fint  tiitecral  of  (ti)  gjvea 

(17)  lA (g)  wi  v-l-IA^ain T 

-At?  Goa  T  tfn  •  COB  « iln  *-f  {Kn-ffMA)  an  «  ria  «-H-«, 
and  putting  tan  (Ir+M      this  reduces  to 

(18)  3-*^^ 
where  Z  i*  a  qaadntie  in  A  ■»       a  it  a  Jneohian  ^^tic  f  ■ 
of  I,  and  we  have 

.  t«»(ih!;+**)-C(tn,dn,w:,orcn)nl, 
according  at  the  ring  ZC  perfocma  complete  reroluttoni.  or  oaciHtw 
about  a  tidelong  powtion  of  equilibniun,  or  oedUates  about  the 
stable  poaitioa  of  equilibrium  f  >kfr. 

Suppose  Os  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  a  •*  the  dioml 
rotation,  the  aquare  of  which  may  he  ncglKted,  then  if  Cilbart'a 
berogyrMcope  of  (  6  ha*  the  knifa  edgte  turned  in  aaimuth  to  we  Ira 
an  angle  f  with  E.  and  W.,  so  that  OZ  Uca  in  the  hacixaa  »t  aa 
angle  EJ.N..  we  must  put  r—tr,  coa  f-iin  a  tin  0;  and  paoiHi 
Ir-i+E,  where  Idenotcs  the  angle  between  Zs  and  the  «n«h^ 
plane  Zt  through  the  seoith  {, 

(10)         siaScoal'cos  a.iinl  lini— dnacostf; 
to  that  equationt  (9)  and  (to)  for  relative  eqoiUbriun  reduce  to 

111)  (MJkiinE-KQ-K^tin*coe*-lt^iin»ainO-E), 
and  will  change  (3)  1 6  into 

a  multiplication  of  (3)  |  6  by  cos  ^  «Mlfaert,  Cemptes  rendas,  1S83). 

Changing  the  sign  of  K  or  A  and  C  and  denoting  the  rcvolu- 
tions/second  of  the  gynucope  wheel  by  F,  tlwo  in  the  prvcedtag 
notation,  T  denoting  the  period  of  vibiation  as  a  tinqile  prmtn'Mi^ 

t„\         h..  B -  Kjisin  acoajl  F  tin  acnag 

■o  that  the  eyroacope  would  reverse  if  it  were  poatiUe  to  make 
F  cos  ■>  S6400  AyrC  (Ftopl,  ifAKi.  te^  1404)- 

A  gyroeoapic  pendulum  It  made  by  the  additton  to  it  of  •  67- 
whcci,  balanced  and  mounted,  an  in  dben'e  bnmgyraacope,  Ik  a 
ring  movable  about  an  niia  find  Is  the  pcndutum,  m  tlw  vcnkd 
plane  of  motion. 

Aa  the  pendulum  foUtnway  to nnanglc*  with  the  ttpvard  vwtfcal, 
and  the  ams  of  the  fly^hed  makea  aa  angle  4  with  the  verticnl  plnac 

01  motwn,  the  three  componenta  of  anguhr  momentum  are 

(24)  Ai-K  cos  «,  h-Ai+K  tin  «,  i.-A^. 

where  kt  it  the  component  about  the  axis  the  ring  and  K  o(  the 
fly-wheel  about  its  axis:  Did  if  t,,  M',  N  denote  the  oompooenta  «l 
the  couple  of  reaction  of  the  ring.  L  may  be  ignored,  while  M  i»  KMh 
with  P-o,  to  that 

fjj)  M'-*,  ^  -A#+K*coi#, 

Vat  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  incUidii^  the  fly-wbed, 
(37)  MK«-gMHtin»-M' 

-(MHiint-Af-K^Goa*. 

It  9  and  f  remdn  email, 

(sa)  ,.  Af-K/,A4-K(#-a), 

69)  (MK"+A)#+CKVA)  tf->)-gMH«-0: 

to  that  the  upright  poatioo  viU  be  Mabte  if  K*>cMHA.  cm-  the 
roMtion  energy  of  the  whed  greater  than  )AyC  times  the  eoergy 
acquired  by  the  pendulum  in  hIKng  between  the  vertical  aod 
horitoatalpooiliaoi  and  the  vibmtion  win  ^nchraniie  with  a  siinpfe 
pendulum  of  length 

(30)  (MK«+A)/I(K»/rA)-MHI. 

This  gyraaeopic  pendulum  may  be  supposed  to  repreaent  a  duo 
among  waves,  or  a  carriage  on  a  mononil,  and  toaffonban  opIaM- 
tion  M  the  gyroteepfc  action  tmrntial  in  the  appnmtua  Schlick 
and  BfennaiL 

g.  Careful  Kmtiity  shows  that  the  eteady  motioB  of  a 
top  M  not  steady  abaahuely;  it  rewtah  a  tmail  nuutka  oninj- 
supeiposed,  k>  that  a  complM*  inveatigaticm  require*  mffnarf 
a  return  to  the  equationt  of  untteady  motmn,  and  for  the  n%ttm 
small  otcilbtion  to  oonaidcr  them  In  a  penutiimate  form. 

In  the  general  motion  of  the  top  the  wxior  OH  of  resultant  aMlar 
momentum  is  no  longer  compelled  to  Be  in  the  vettknl  ntane  COC 
<fig.  <),  but  since  the  axii  OA  of  the  gmvity  ooapk  ia  ahnya  boti- 
aontal,  H  will  describe  a  curve  in  a  fixed  V>f™in>'  pbne  through  C 
The  vector  OC'  o(  aiKular  momeatum  abont  the  axis  will  be  constant 
in  length,  but  vary  in  directioa:  and  OK  will  be  the  < 


angular  momentum  in  the  vertical  plane  COC,  If  the  planes  tfcrou^ 
CandC  perpendicubr  to  the  line*  OC  and  OC' intersect  in  the  Um 
KH  ;  and  if  KH  it  the  component  anguUr  momeatum  perpendicular 
to  the  pUne  COC'.  the  resultant  aognlar  momentnm  OH  has  the 
three  componcnU  OC',  C'K,  KH,  reprmented  in  Eakr'a  ^ng»w 

(I)  KH-AdiV<Ii,C'K-Aw>»#;A,OC-C'. 
Dnwing  KM  vertical  and  KN  pamlld  to  OC',  then 

(a)  KM-A4f#/<fi,RN-CR-Acot*iU/<ll'*(C--A)R4-JUMA 
an  that  u  the  aph^csl  top,  with  C  -A.  lUf-AdWU. 
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uu  IP  icy  111% 

»>  lew  - 


TV  vdodty  of  H  E*  In  the  dircctioa  KH  pefpeodicubr  to  the  phne 
COC,  and  (qu«l  to  cMA  *in  •  or  Au"  tin  #,  bo  that  tl  a  point  M  the 
axit  OC  at  a  dutanoe  Ai^  tmm  O  b  projected  on  the  boriiontal  plane 
thratifh  C  in  the  point  P  on  CK,  tlM  curve  dcKtibcd  by  P,  turned 
fbrwtlithrauthiii|^tu|k.waibethehixloKnpliof H;  thUia 
cxprcaed 

(3)  An>iui  *«(♦+:-» -iAiAin  8**'  -^(pe^) 

where  pt^  i>  the  vector  CH ;  and  «o  the  curve  dwcrMud  by  P  and 
the  motion  oT  the  axis  of  the,  top  U  derived  Irom  the  curve  JtKribcd 
by  H  bv  a  diflerentiation. 

Reac/Mt^  the  velocity  of  H  in  the  direcUoa  CH, 

(4)  '  ^.CH/A-Aii*rin»iin  KCH-Ai^m*  KH/CH. 

(5)  d.^Hftdl-AVmaiitfdL 
and  iatefimtliv 

JCH'  -  AV(E-CM*). 

AV(l>-co*  *>. 
when  D,  E,  F  in  comunti,  connected  by 

<ia)  KH>-OH*-OK>, 

(I  I)  OK<«ii>  •-CC'*-1>'4GC'  CO*  t+C; 

(13)  AW«(«/ctr)'-3JVi^P-coi^  rin^f-G'-faCCoMl-G'*; 

aod  putting  cos 

(I3>       ^)'-a«'(F-*)        -  C<?-3GC'.+C'»)/A» 

-»'{£-•)  (!-«■)  -  (C  -  Cr)VA» 
-aH>(D-t}  (i-^i  -  (G  -  C'^fA\ 
— 2i^Znppow. 

Deootiiig  th«  raotsof  Z 'oby  d. «, «,  we  ihaO  h«ve  thcmnmnced 
in  the  order 

(14)  «>i>*>a»i>-t. 

(13)  Wit^-^fff)  (%-«)  («J. 

an  elliptk  Intcfrkl  tt  the  fint  Idnd,  vluch  with 

can  be  cxprnaed,  when  normal ired  by  the  factor  V  (ft-t*)li,  b]r  the 
invene  duptic  function  an  the  form 
ftM  Kf-  ( *  V(»i-«.tf» 

V  ft-r.  V  H-U  V 

m-s-(4-ii}dnW 

bo)  i-*isn'iB(+ricn»iwi: 

laterpRted  dynamically,  the  axis  of  the  top  Itccpt  time  with  (be 
beats  of  a  nmple  pendulum  of  length 

(31)  L-//l('.-».). 
Mupended  from  «  point  at  a  height  Kci+iiV  above  O,  in  Hch  • 
manner  that  a  point  on  the  pedulum  at  a  oiftance 

from  the  pomt  of  auipensHin  move*  m  as  to  be  always  at  the.  nme 
level  ts  the  centre  ol  otdUatioa  of  the  top. 

Ttw  polar  c»«rdinatn  of  H  are  denoted  by  p.  ■  tn  the  horiaontal 
^ane  tBromb  Ci  and,  retdving  the  velocity  of  H  pqpendicular  to 

(^3)  pdmldt  -AM'sinScosKCH. 

(ftO  ^d'lit  -  Aa<  tin  * .  CK 

^  -.A*'(C'-Gcos« 

US)     '"U^^x  Jir  E=i  TTazy 

an  elHotk  intesral,  of  the  third  kind,  with  pole  at  s— E;  and  thea 
an  eiapuc  JKCH-tan-'KH/CH  *^ 

which  determines  if. 
Otherwise,  from  the  geometry  of  Sk-  4. 

(37)  C'K  SIR  »  -OC-OC  cos  0, 

(38)  A  un<  M^/A  -  G-G'  cos  9, 

thciuai  of  two  elliptic  intsrralsof  the  third  kind,  with  palest  s»  *i ; 
and  the  relation  in  (35)  (26)  shows  the  addition  of  these  two  inttgtab 
iato  a  single  integral,  with  pole  at  a— E. 

Tbe  motion  of  a  sphcn,  rolliog  and  spinidag  In  the  interior  of  a 
■pherical  bowl,  or  on  the  top  of  a  sphere.  Is  found  to  be  of  the  same 
^anctvas  the  notioa  of  the  aid*  cf  a  epliuiag  top  about  •  lacd 


T(iiTTin-c  drvrlS--'!  h-p  TT  cnn  idcnti&d  aia  Polnsol  herpolbode. 
%hi\i  IS.  rill-  .  un.!  ir.Li  nl  iiiir  liy  rnllinu  a  quadric  surface  with  centre 
fis.ll  ai  O  on  ihi-  huriiontal  plane  through  C;  and  Darboux  has 
shown  alto  ihdt  a  ddonnabie  hyperboloid  made  of  the  generating 
linos,  wiih  Oand  Hat  oppoute  ends  of  a  diameter  and  one  gencivtor 
fi]k]d  in  OC,  can  be  moved  so  as  to  describe  the  curve  H ;  the  tuigcnt 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  H  bcinij  normal  to  the  curve  of  H;  and 
thi.'n  the  other  Kenenilor  throueb  O  willc<uncidc  in  theinovcment  with 
OC',  the  axis  M  the  top:  thus  tbe  Poiniot  herpolhode  curve  H  is  also 
the  trace  made  by  rolling  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  confocal 
to  Ihc  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  on  the  plane  throusb  C. 

KirchhofT'i  Kinttie  AnaloiOe  asserts  iJsa  that  tRe  curve  of  H  is 
the  projection  of  a  lonuous  elaslica.  and  that  the  spherical  curve  of 
C'  is  a  hodograph  of  the  cl.T^lica  dcMrribcd  with  constant  velocity. 

Writing  the  cfiu.ition  o!  the  lucal  illipec  of  the  Uarboux  hyper- 
boloid ChroDgh  H,enlaixed  to  double  scale  so  that  O  is  the  centre, 

with  •■+X,  Jf  4-X  X  denoting  the  squares  of  the  aemiaKea  of  a  con- 
focal  dlipaoid.  and  X  changed  into  fi  and  w  lor  a  confocal  hyptr- 
bidoid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two  sbeeta. 

(31)  X>0>(i>-^>  »>-■», 

then  in  the  deformation  of  the  hyperboloid,  \  and  f  reroun  constant 
at  Hi  and  utiliiing  the  thcon:mB  of  solid  geometry  oa  confocal 
quadncs,  the  magnitudes  may  be  chosen  so  that 

(30  rf+X+^+..+s-OH*-**»(F-«)-*'+0C», 

(33)  -  i  i'  {I,  -  S)  -     -  (I,". 

(J5)  M-i*'(r»-r)-P*-oA 
(36)  („'<o<«'<<^<p^. 
tJ7)  F-i,+ft+r,, 

(38)  X-aji  +  r-M«.X-«I^ 

(an)  i^^l^ 

with  >-cas  0.  I  denoting  the  angle  between  tbe  reaefating  llaca 
through  H :  and  with  OC-I.  OC  mf,  the  length  ft  has  been  cbosm 
so  that  in  tbe  precedins  equations 

(40}  l/k-C^Aw,  I'/i-G'/iAn; 

and  t,  t,  k  isay  replace  G,  G'.  >An:  then 

(41) 

while  from  (33-39) 
(43) 

which  verifies  that  Kf]  is  the  perpendicular  fnup  O  on  the  talent 
plane  of  the  hyperboloid  at  H,  and  so  proves  Darboux'i  theorem. 

Planes  thratigh  O  perpendicular  to  the  gcoeratfaig  lines  cut  oO  a 
constant  lei^th  HQ>«l,BQ'aJ',  so  the  lineof  cnrvature  described 
by  H  In  the  deformation  ot  the  hyperboloid  the' intersection  of  the 
fixed  confocal  eUIpsoid  X  and  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  v,  rails  on  a 
hnimul^iUuM^tnrM^  C  andat  tbe  aame  time  on  a  pUne  through 

Produce  the  generating  line  HQ  to  meet  the  principal  plaitea  of  tbe 
confocal  system  in  V,  T,  P;  these  will  also  be  fixed  points  on  the 
generator;  and  putting 

(43)  (HV,  HT.  HP,)/HQ  -  D/(A,  B,  C.) 
then  ' 

(44)  A*'+By+Cs'-[W 

is  a  quadric  surface  with  the  sqoatta  of  the  lemiaxes  given  by 
HV.HQ,  HT.HQ,  HP. HQ,  and  with  HQ  the  normal  lineal  H.and 
so  toucnine  tbe  horizontal  plane  through  C;  and  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  normal  beinfr 

(45)  «/HV.  y/HT.  «/HP, 
C46)  AV+By+CV-D'J», 

the  line  of  curvature,  called  the  polhodc  curve  by  Poinsot,  being  the 
intersection  of  the  quadric  surface  (44)  with  the  dlipsoid  (46). 

There  is  a  second  surface  associated  with  (44),  which  rolls  on  tbe 
plane  through  C,  correqmnding  to  tbe  other  generating  line  HQ* 
through  H,  M  that  the  same  line  of  curvature  rotls  on  two  planes  at  • 
constant  distance  from  O,  >  and  f ;  and  the  motion  of  the  top  is 
made  up  of  the  combination.  This  completes  the  statement  of 
JacoU's  theorem  {Wtrke,  ii.  480)  that  the  motion  of  a  lop  can  be 
resolved  into  two  movements  ot  a  body  under  no  force. 

Conversely,  starting  with  Poinsot 's  pcdbode  and  herpolbode  givn 
in  (44)  (ii),  the  normal  plane  is  drawn  at  U,  cnttini  the  psinopol 
oic*  of  the  rolling  quadric  in  X,  Y,  Z;  ond  dicn 

(47)  .»+M-«.OX.  *-..0Z, 
this  determines  the  dcfomrable  hyperboloid  of  which  one  generator 
through  H  is  a  normal  to  the  plane  through  C;  and  the  other 
generator  is  inclined  at  an  angleff,  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
top,  while  the  normal  plane  or  the  parallel  plane  through  O  revolvee 
with  angular  velocity  iUdt. 

The  curvature  la  useful  in  diavdng  «  carve  of  H;  the  diameter  c4 
curvature  D  i*  pven  by 
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AdminI  FIniriaii  (fig.  a):  1 

Even  by  the  top  is  incluM>d  ' 
'cqiutioB(3)abovc:  and 
u  Etwn  by  (37  f  4.  and  T  -  a 

(4)  tuE-t^bt 
*" 

if  E  !»  cxprcsMd  in  itiinur 
the  true  latitude  E  luutic? 
thclop  (Revue  mariUme,  ift 
Tnii  can  be  ten  by  cinne 
for  the  velocity  of  the  vector 
nnh  it 


(5) 


^■OC'  cot  ht  — 


■J 

■inE-J! 

ia  which  8r  can  be  rephced 
gyioicoinc  horiion  »  an  Itlut 


Fic.  It. 

*.  juch  that  the  ucccK 
through  the  aiiKles  (i.)  ^  .bo 
<»/.  Niiiurt  thrm  intn  coincid 
hK  11.  rcpn-acntinE  therMM: 
riii;  component  aueular  vclu 
^  im$ 
*o  thjt,  dcnoliae  the  caanpen 

<»)  p-  Tc 

Consider,  for  instJoce.  the  IT 
MA.  jind  ci[u.iionjl  mnfncnt  t 
h.- .  in  a  Imhi  rioi!  ZCX  at  a  c 
hi'M  bv  another  noE  sZ,  whk 
verticil  0;  at  a  constant  inrlina 

M, sa  that 

f.O  , 

Jl)      P  -n  »iii  9  sin  Q 
Uiih  CXF  a  quarfr.int,  tlic 
momentum  about  VF,  OV,  are 
(S)        l'r.r.v-K*in-y,  Q.^, 
io  Ihtt.  dcniiilnv  the  cuniDon 
fly-uSu'l  alxnit  OC,  OX.  OY  i 

'rl  A.  -  AO. 

■  *'--Al>co.T- 
aml  till-  ilvn.iinir.ll  equation 

(9)  ^'-k 

with  Kmniunt,  .nrf  Mi:h  pren 
del         N'-fM*c,...-V  Jn 
rcdurc*  to 


(ii> 


(13)         cn-  ^sf.  .md 


I  he  I*  -II    11  tf  native  equilil. 

F-T^nurr  vi!i;.-of,ithe  cquat 
('3)  ■V^*«n,-(K„  + 

«Hlut*-.!,,.iw,,;l„.p„.;,j„„^ 

..la=.n...II  o>.-.ili(.-.n,-..xVlA«n- 
In  thr  Kcner.il  r.i^-,  .knuiinB 

(.4)  tM»+ 


(13) 


A  tin  7' 


-—I.  ■  '  --'Zk>  * 
-•  .  a    r-e  vT32)' 
=  .T'-KiniTK'. 
V.-:  .3.  :a.\T-.  jf  the  complete  dliptic  integral  o(  thi 

-^"---V;- -a ihcWHormablch>-pcrU>Iuia, flattened 


v.Tf  t.tcconiadulM  ■'. 
.  .  1  Lib-:  .3  C'Fiuch  that 

CL.'OA-in/K', 
v;V.  QT,  QP-OA(<s.  K,  idVIC: 

wr-K.w,'ii=-  V(t^:,l'J-OA/t. 

.    •.•.wif  :'.<r  /  3  limplc  ratiunal  fraction,  Mich  as  1,  },  I,  \, 
.^■.Tireal  catc  M  motioo  can  be  coniitructcd  {Annm  oj 

... 

v.t  «.>'-<jE~o,  wc  have         or     never  Ei;  /~o  or  t; 

F    A  .V  B  on  thijfoiral  clligKc:  and  then 

*+^— 

«.!  leap  W+/>0.'-i'VI(-:*-=i)(s-Si)l+>'I<=i-f)  (Ml)]. 

■■    ri+Jj'   \    1       2.\u    II  2.\(i:,' 
'■>.■>  ,-:ko  in    J)  tn-ikcs  G'^o;  so  that  if  t^e  ctalk  it  h■^l(I  dnt 
■     Vllv  .iiiil  t)r>:>jccti-tl  with  jdkuIjt  si-l-K-ilv  ;f>  ultout  liie  vvnieal 
.  ,V  «iiiu-iit  sivLnij  :iny  -.[liii  to  the  llii-  risulliii.;  million 

-■V  >:alk  is  like  lliat  i>(  a  spherical  pendiiliini,  und  t;!^'"!  ''V 

•j;  «n>v«p(*+f()i-i^/^^I-i:os«)+^/(iuii'»-i£<.oi»). 

—  itinaVfaec  acu!iP)+VI(n.'C  a +cai0j(i.-nsB-«u9)), 
sr  j»Js  fall*  in  the  luwe&I  pcMtion  to  an  ansle  m  with  liu:  down- 
«mical. 

■Siih  sjkO  in  (ai)  and  if  —  ^  o>s  0.  .tn-i  Th.-in^ing  Io  the  upwArd 

meaiiure.iieiit,  the  motion  it  j;iven  by 
^4)  tiaSt''  iue'*'V  (™"))IV(i-<'o*  tfc(j9fl)  -Hi'V  {rus^cose-tOi'P  ). 
.tn!  (he  axM  risn  from  the  horizontal  posiiiim  (o  a  icriea  of  i:u>p«; 
■lu  thi!  mean  prccr-^^ionat  motion  is  the  xanie  a&  in  steady  niiiiiun 
■  r  1  the  xime  rnlation  and  the  jxi>  hori^imal. 
It.«  cpcci^  caw  of/-]  nuy  bCiMted  here;  it  is  found  that 

.-■5)  t^pl^-,,ii.^il±^+i^il^^, 
s."«»)  p-*-i^(.-a»). 


+  i(L-i+.+r) 


L-;(i-.)+xy.>. 
that  p^oand  the  motion  is  nudu  alEebrairal by  takinj;  L" 
I  he  &terfO!icopic  dL-igrjm  of  fig.  ii  dra«n  by  T.  I.  Uewar  »how* 
sVjt-  enrvci  lur  t,  and  1  leu!|*3. 

!•>  Sti  far  the  motion  of  the  axis  OC'  of  the  too  hA»  alone  hern 
\vii»<JemJ ;  Un  tlu-  s)xvificati^in  of  any  jioini  of  the  bod),   liulcr  i 
1  Ihinl  anfik'  « fnii-4  he  iniri.h'-rd,  npresfntinfilhe  ansuUr  dikpLice* 
'  nrnt  of  tlw  whvel  *ith  re^jiect  to  the  walk.  Thii  is  given  by 

(!)  g+Co.<,«-R. 

K^r  *\  /,  r\.. .  r.-G 
— I'  A;'*+Aii-.o»»r 

Mmjility  the  formula*  hv  rantfllinji  a  fccflar  term  if  « 
•ft*icv  L  — A.  amf the  t"pi-.tl»'nca1L-da  i^nVti/taft;  OH  becomes 
■•c  .jxi«  of  instant anvwus  an^ul.ir  ^ilocity,  as  well  as  of  rcrultani 
"W'l-T  momentum. 

m  l*"  "  ""*  «'»"lar  term  i*  re«inred  in  the  s^rnil  raw,  the  AKis 
wi  oi  jogubr  vilwity  in  oln-iinn!  Uv  piodurin*  Q"H  to  1,  making 
III  _A-C  111  A-C 
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Ud  dm  tbc  ton  vector  eanpodMU  OC.  C'K,  KH,  HI  clw  «  It- 
aHhwt  ncter  01.  itinwtdtiin  tha  uinhr  vdooty  w,  tun  that 

Tte  point  I  ii  tbeh  iUed  on  the  Bcnnattns  line  of  the  do 
foniubfe  h)^rboloid,  and  the  other  generator  through  I  will  cut 
the  fixed  Kenentor  OC  of  the  opposite  lystem  in  a  fixed  point  O', 


Flo.  IX. 

•nch  that  10'  i>  of  conitant  kngth,  uid  may  be  idaed  up  by  a  linli, 
which  conttrains  I  to  move  on  a  sphere, 
la  the  spherical  top  then, 

(lepeiwDiii  on  the  two  eltiptic  integmb  of  the  third  kind,  <rfth  pole 
U  and  meaiurint  $  from  the  <town«-ard  vertical,  tncir 

ciUptk  patanjetert  arer— 


'in 


Then  if  tfmK+U ~-f)K'i  a  the  parameter  cocnapoafat  to 

t-  D,  we  find 

/-/.-/..  /-/.+/.. 

(11)  •-ei-H».  tf^Pi-H. 

1  he  mo«t  ■yraraetrical  tmnmentof  tkametioBaf  anyjpaint  fixed 
ia  the  top  will  be  found  in  Klein  and  SommerfeU,  timnt  4ti 
Krciieli,  to  which  the  reader  ia  referred  for  dctaila;  four  new 
(unctions,  a,  fi,  y,  ),  are  introduced,  defined  in  terms  of  Eatar^ 
angles,  9,  li,  4,  by 

(13)  cofWexpU 

(13)  p-iti»  i»e)(p  *(-♦+*)<, 

(14)  y-iAn  Wexp  t( 

(1^1  cot  ^  exp  t(— ^— 1^)1.' 

N.  KkiaUl«tWOfiu)ctioaaorco.onliaateaXaodA,dc6Mdby 

<•« 

and  A  the  tame  function  of  X,  Y,  Z,  to  that  K,  A  play  the  pert  of 
steteographic  rtprctenutioni  of  the  lame  point  U,  y.  *)  or  (X,  Y.  Z) 
on  a  tphete  of  radius  r.  whh  re«pcct  to  polea  in  u^ich  the  ipbeM 
ia  Imenccted  by  Os  and  OZ. 

Theae  new  fuactioiu  are  diowa  to  be  connected  by  tbe  biUiiear 
relatioa 


(17) 


in  accarJauce  with  the  annexed  scheme  ol  traoiformatton  of  co> 
ordiiiuc^ 


•here 

(18) 


n 

z 

a< 

* 

1* 

V 

2t> 

f 

"Y 

fit 

I' 


and  thut  the  motion  in  rpacc  of  any  point  fixed  in  the  body  defined 
by  A  i>  determined  completely  by  meant  of  p.y.Si  and  In  the 
caseof  the  ntnmetrical  top  theae  functions  are  elhptk  transcendanbh 
to  which  Kkia  haafivca  the  name  of  ntdliplkativc  ettipiufunafonti 
and 

(19)  «l-coi^lt,  ^--fin*.)!. 

•(  -  flr  ■  I .  ol +flT  ■  «>»  8 , 
y{-H«tfT»)-Mn«; 
while,  for  the  motion  of  a  point  on  tKe  aus,  puttlne  A  vo.  or  », 

<»>  tan  l«e*i.  orX-o/7»-»  cot  Ifl**'', 

aod 

(21)  a|I*li  an  M*.  ayt^iivnM*. 

giving  orthogonal  projections  on  the  planes  GKH,  CHK ;  and 

the  vectorial  cqaatioii  in  the  plane  GKH  of  the  bcrpoltiode  of  H 
(or  a  spherical  top. 

When  /■  and  fi  in. {9}  arc  rational  fractions,  these  mujiiplieativc 
elliptic  functions  can  be  'replaced  by  algebraical  functions,  qualified 
t:^  factors  which  are  exponential  lunclions  of  the  time  t;  a  series 
of  quan-algebraical  cases  of  motion  can  thus  be  constructed,  which 
become  purely  algebraical  when  the  cxpancnti;il  (actors  are  can- 
celled  by  a  suitable  arrungemcnt  of  the  constants. 

Thus,  for  example,  wiifi  /-o,  /-i, /i-l./t-l,  as  In  (m)  l9i 
where  P  and  P'  are  at  A  and  Q  on  the  local  ellipse,  we  have  lor  the 
spherical  top 

(i+cos»)  esp  f*+i*-90» 

■  V  (sectf-cos«)  V(cos(J-cose)+t(Vsec^ +Vcos(!)Vcoa». 
(ad)    (I  -cos  9)  exp  {♦-*-y'/)t 

-V{»ec4-<:os()V(coitf-cosfl)+t(V»cc*-V«a«Veoa#. 

anil  tliiTHi'  IT,  il,  1,  5  L.Tii  Lh-  infirri-il. 

"lliL-  i.>liv-.iL,il  Min-i.uits  3  glvon  symmcttic.il  tup  have  been 
dfiii'tnl  in  5  I  1'v  M.  I'.  A,  C.  nntl  /,  n.  T;  to  ^pf<  ilv  a  );iven  State  of 
geni.t.il  million  wr  havo  (',.  <",'  or  (  R,  U.  E.  or  V.  «hich  may  be 
caili-d  til'-  ilvn.imii  nl  rnnsMnl';:  or  v.  ;v,  r,,  i'^.  or/,  f,  /i,  ft,  the 
ar.ilyticiil  ti'ii-l.ims;  or  iln-  t;riimrtri(\il  tonstiirls,  sudi  as  a,  fi, 
1,  J'.  *  ijl  ;i  t;ivi  ii  artik-i.il.iT<-'l  liypi  tl.oloiil. 

'l  iicro  U  (iiii^  .'1  irijily  infiiiilf  f^riu^  of  a  st.Ttc  o(  motion;  the 
choiif  of  a  typir;il  btJlo  cm  tx-  made  gcomrtriciilly  ofl  the  hypCT- 
bcloid,  ll.iticni'tl  in  the  plazic  of  the  local  ellipse,  of  whtefc  t  is  the 
ratio  of  the  semiaxcs  a  and  p.  and  amCl  ~f)  K'  1%  the  eccentric  an|d« 
(rum  the  minor  axis  of  the  point  of  contact  P  o[  the  generator  HQ, 
so  that  two  analytical  constants  arc  settled  thereby';  and  the  point 
H  may  be  taken  arbitrarily  on  the  tangent  line  PQ,  and  HC  UtheH 
the  other  tangent  d(  the  focal  ellipse:  in  which  case  Si  and  H  are 
tha  amdes  between  tfaefatisenta  |K1,  HO', kMl' between  the  fottl 
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A>  H  It  movtd  akKif  the  tangent  line  HQ,  a  teriM  of  itatci  of 
BOtion  can  be  dctemiincil,  and  drawn  with  accuracy. 

■  I.  Equation  <5)  (  3  with  iliiht  modilkaiion  uifl  mtvc  with  the 
nme  notation  Tor  the  steady  rolUng  motion  at  a  constant  inclination 
a  to  the  vertical  of  a  bod^  6l  rev<dutian,  luch  as  a  disk,  hoop,  wheel, 
caak,  wine-glaasi  plate,  duh,  bowl,  spinning  top.  pftottat,  or  bicycle, 
on  a  horiiontal  plane,  or  a  surface  at  revolution,  ai  a  coin  in  a 
coniat  kini>-*haoe. 

The  point  0  is  now  the  intersection  of  the  axis  CC  -.vitb  Uic 
vertical  through  the  centre  B  o(  iKe  horizontal  circle  di  ni.id  In 
the  centre  o(  gravity,  and  throwah  the  centre  M  of  the  b>>ri!i)ni.Ll 
cbckikacribed  by  P.  the  point  M  contact       13).  Colkxu-d  muj 

a  particiL-  at  G,  thi- 
^body  s«nng*  round 
the  vertical  OB  as 
a  conical  pendu- 
lum, o(  beiglit  AB 
or  CL  equal  to 
j/l^-X.  and  C.A 
would  be  ihe  di- 
rection oi  the 
thread,  of  tension 
fM(GA/GL)  dynej. 
The  reaction  with 
the  plane  at  P  will 
he  an  equal  parallel 
force  :  and  it ■ 
moment  round  G 
will  provide  the 
couple  which 
causes  the  velocity 
of  the  vector  of 
angidar  momen- 
tum appropriate 
to  the  steady 
motion;  and  this 
moment  will  be 
{M.Gin  dyne-cm.  or  eras,  if  the  reaction  at  P  cuts  GB  in  m. 

Draw  CR  perpendicular  to  GK  to  meet  ibc  boriiontal  AL  in  R,  and 
draw  RQCK  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Cs,  and  KC  perpendicular 
to  LG. 

"Die  vdocity  of  the  vector  GK  of  angular  momefttun  a  0  times 
the  horizontw  component,  and 
(t)  koriiontalcanipoDent /A|isin«*>KC/KC(  ' 

BOtlMt 

(ft)  gM.Gm  -  Am'  an  «CKC/KC'). 

(3)  ^=^;:r^O«.CQ.G.«. 

Hw  iMnataneous  axis  of  rotation  of  1 1«  case  of  a  eyrortat  would  be 
OPi  drawing  Gl  parallel  to  OP,  KK'  parallel  to  OG,  making 
tan  K'OC  — (A/C)  tan  iCd:  ilu  11  >(  GK  represents  the  resultant 
angular  nomcntum,  K'K  v.ill  ri  pti^i  at  the  pan  of  it  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  ily-u'h<Tl.  Thu.-,  in  ilie  fieuie  tor  the  body  rolling 
as  a  solid,  with  the  fly-vhcel  cbmpcd,  the  points  n  and  Q  move 
to  the  other  side  of  G.  The  gyroMSt  nay  be  supposed  swung  round 
the  vcnical  at  the  end  of  a  ihrcaid  PA  fasteiwl  at  A'  where  P™ 
pnxluri-ii  cuts  itic  vcnlc^l  AB,  aod  uain  at  the  point  where  it 
c«>^^3  the  a\i>  (jO.  Tlio  discuwoiriH  the  uiuill  osciUatioa  BUper- 
|iu^<d  on  tlio  EL.-iLc  of  steady  motion  icquintQ  tor  ataUlity  it  ^ven 

10  the  ntM  iwr.ii;ra[jli. 

1;.  [n  till'  t1ioorL-ili-al  diECUssion  of  (be  general  motion 
of  a  nyro-i.iL  rulliiii;  un  a  horizontal  plane  the  nfe  and 
■  ■■■■■III  P''"'  a[)|j,irtntl>-  ii  to  write  down  themosl  general 

JgPJJJJ  equations  of  motion,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  any 
vHE^»,*pccial  condition. 

Drawing  through  G  tlic  centre  of  gravity  any  three 
rectangular  axes  Gx,  G>,  Ge.  the  notation  employed  b 
B.e,  m,      the  components  of  linear  velocit)r  of  C; 
0,0,  r,      tbe  components  of  angular  velocity  about  the  axes, 
AiM^^  the  components  of  angular  momentum; 
lAn^WlnR  the  components  of  angular  velocity  ol  tbe  ctMtrdinate 
axea; 

X,  y,  I,     the  co-ordinates  of  the  pcunt  of  contact  with  the  hori- 
zontal plane; 

X,  Y,  Z,   the  components  of  the  Ttactioo  of  the  plane; 
a,  fl,  V,     tbe  direction  cosines  ol  the  downward  verticaL 
The  geometrical  equations,  expreaaii^  that  the  pwnt  of  coUact  is 
at  rcM  on  tbe  pbne,  ara 

tw-ry+jl-O, 
.  .  w-ffx+W-a 
dyoamcal  equations  are 

)  daldt  -9,-a        -  (fl-h  V/M , 


<tt,/ii/  -e  A  yZ  -»Y, 
d*,/*~M.-Mi*i-aX-«Z, 


In  the  special  case  of  tbe  gynmat  vbflre  th*  aarfHe  is  of  1 
tion  round  Gi,  and  the  body  Is  kinetically  ■ymmMrieal  aboM 
we  take  Gy  horiiontal  and  Car  thnugh  the  point  of  contact  so  Ckat 
yo:    and  denoting  the  angle  between  C>  and  tte  donvnrd 

veriiral  by  0  (fif.  ij) 

(01)  a^sinf,  0*o,  Y'Cosf. 

TIk-  component*  of  angular  momentum  arc 

(M)  Jl.-Afi,  ht'hq.  A.-Cr-i-K, 

whi  ri!  A,  C  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  about  Cx,  Cs,  and  K  is 
iht-  .-ingiilar  momentum  of  a  Hy-whcd  fixed  in  the  interior  with  ua 
axi-i  lurjlk!  to  Ga;  K  is  taken  ss  constant  during  the  motioo. 

T)ie  3\n  G>  being  fixed  in  the  body. 

U2)  #l-^  t^-a--Mlit,  t,mptot9. 

With  y-0.  (1),  (a).  (3)  reduce  to 

(13)  M— — 9*.  »  — pi— rx,  w^qt: 

and,  denoting  tbe  radlua  of  curvature  o(  the  mcridtaB  curve  oC  tb* 
rolling  surface  by 

('4)   j5-*coa(^--8pcoi#,  ^-~fMit^-spma$; 

to  that 

OS) 


(16) 

07) 

The  dynamical  equation*  (4)  ■ .  ■  (9)  can  aew  be  reduced  to 
(t^  ^--^-*'tcot*+fl'Oe-#Hn»)-fpfrcot»-f  rinft 

(19)  ^-^g«-5x~^fl{«+«coi#-*»n«)-l-OTCOaB. 

(3 1  >  -'^  -      -^f^  •+"*'* 

(»)  -tX-xZ-A^-l-A^  f-tAt. 

(,3)  ,Y-i*!-4;— c4 

EUauoating  Y  between  {19)  and  (33), 

(A)        -!-«•)  g         -  /tt(x  -H  cot  J     tin  9)  +rxf  coi «  -o. 
Eliminating  Y  between  (19)  and  (ai) 

->j3(x-ficot#  -p  tia»)+ptp  cMf  -o, 

-h^x-facot  f—ptin  t)  -rqtcoat^OL 
In  the  (pedal  caae  ot  a  gyroetat  rolling  on  the  sharp  o^e  cf  a 
cirdc  paaing  throHgh  C,  i-o,  p—o,  (AJ  and  (U)  reduce  to 

(29)  T^+W«^'-A(Mx*-l-C>*- 

a  differential  equation  of  a  hypei^eomctric  icrie*,  of  the  fonn  of 
Legendre's  lonal  harmonic  of  fractional  order  n,  given  by 

{19)  «(«  + 1)  -CMx«/A(M*'+C). 

For  a  sharp  point,  x-o,  p— o,  and  the  previous  equation*  are 
obtained  of  a  ^niung  lop. 

The  elimination  oTX  and  Z  betMcn  (18}  (m)  (»),  enprcwed 
symbolically  as 

(30)  (aJ)-»(iB)-fx(ao)-o. 
give* 

(C)  (A+^+,)^_^+(A+^y„,,+^„ 

-(-((•^(xco**— rsn*)-^x(x+*  cot  »)-j(xco»*— srinO—o, 
and  this  combined  with  (A)  and  (B)  will  lead  to  an  equation  tbe 
integral  of  which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

■3-  The  equations  <A)  (B)  (C)  are  intractable  in  this  general  fvm; 
but  the  rcctricted  caae  may  be  considered  when  ibe  axis  moves  in 
steady  motion  at  a  constant  inclination  a  to  the  vertical;  and  ibe 
stability  is  secured  if  a  smalt  nutation  of  the  axis  can  be  superposed. 

It  i*  convenient  to  put  f-Qiinf.  so  that  Q  u  tbe  angular 
vdodty  ol  the  plane  Car  about  the  vertical :  (A)  (B)  <C)  becocae 
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-^()ttm9-iioM9-^UD*9)+nif  tattoo, 

«•>  ^+(H+')'i«'S-H+«{H+^)"" 

•l-Dt  da        (ia  0  -     CM  t^Q, 

-QneCr  ua  $+*  c«         cm      rin  O  '^o. 
The  iteady  motion  aod  nuution  (uperixMed  may  be  ezprc«ecf  bjr 
(i)      f-s+L,  nn  «4-L  cos  a,  cm  0-co*  *-L  ■)>  >■ 

where  L,  N,  Q  are  email  terms,  tnvolvinE  R  factor  to  express 
the  periodic  nature  of  ibc  nutauon;  and  then  if  a,  «  denote  the 
mean  value  of  x,  t,  at  the  point  o(  contact 

<»)  «oa+Lp  COM  a,  M»c~Lp  dn  b. 

I3>  xdnf+fcosf— «  wn  a+e  ooe  a+LCa  oo«  d-e  abi  «). 

(4)  tc  cob  9--f  ain  S>a  cot  re  Nn  »>L(a  tia  m+e  coa  a-p). 
Substituting  these  vahies  la  (C*)  with  iqldl- ^f^^tfl, 

ftod  ignoring  preducta  of  the  aomll  tema.  auch  as  Lf,  LN,  .  .  . 

Cdn  a+L  cot  a) 

•}-0^+2^)  (^+<:^Lpcaiiia)(nii*Gaaa+LGaia^ 

■l-O^+ajiN]  [w-L^(aatiia-<^a)l(HB*a4-I>iin2a) 

-0>+N}  (R+QKo+U  CM  a)  !■■(■  a-Kcaia+L(acMr«rina)) 

-[(a  cos  a-e  tin  a}+(LtaMia+CCM*-ri"«k 
which  is  equivalent  to 

(5)  -i.^Tj^«+M'(^+<')iIii«eM. 

4*1^  «c4a*  r-jiRa(*  aih  a-fc  MS  a>-f(a  cm  v«ab  a)  ao, 
the  coaditioD  of  steady  motion]  and 

(8)  DM-EQ+PN-4V 
ariiim 

(7)  D-(^+a>+(*)f.t-<.^Tflr^cMa-a^Vrfrfao». 

(^+*')  COB  a-ti*p(a  sin  a-«  CM  o)  sia*« 

MR  >B-pSp  cos  a(a  sin  s+e  cos  ■) 
~>iRa(a  cos  «-c  un  a)+£(a  tin  a+£  CM  ■-#)> 

C 

(S)   £— -wjj  (u  a'-fia<a  aut  a+c  cm  a). 

la+lfi  ain  a  CM  a 

+3iiat  uif  a-Ra(a  rio  a-K  cm  a). 
With  the  same  approxImaUon  (A*)  and  (B*]  laie  equivalent  to 

(A**)  ^-«saai--^(«  da  m+ae 00a  a-p  ala*  a) 

+RapGMa»0, 

sin  a(>rp  da  €iJ-JUp  cm  a-O. 
Tba  dimination  of  In  Q>    will  lead  to  mn  cquatiwi  for  the  deter- 
■aiMtion  of     and  1^  must  be  psaitivc  Cor  the  motion  to  be  stable^ 
t  U  ft  is  Ike  ladtua  of  the  boriaontal  ciicla  deacribcd  by  G  in  steady 

motion  rcnnd  the  centre  B,  . 

(10)  6-»/H-(£P-aR)/,.-es!o  a-oR/n, 

and  drawing  GL  vertically  upward  o(  length  X.—ilit\  the  height  of  the 
equivalent  conical  pendulum,  the  steady  motion  condicioo  may  be 
written 

(tl)   (CR+K)fi  jin  B-ji*  rin  a  CM  a*-cM(a  cos  a-c  ua  «) 
+K(jt'e  sin  e-^Ra)  (a  ain  m+e  cos  a) 

nkMlU->(aBin  a+cOM«}-«CMa-H  tui^ 

-IM.  PT, 
LG  prt>duced  cuts  the  idane  In  T. 

IntcrpKted  dyiiMmcally,  the  left-hand  aide  of  this  eqution 
represents  the  velocity  of  the  vector  of  angular  momeatum  about 
G,  so  that  the  right-hand  side  represents  the  moment  of  the  apfdied 
force  about  C.  In  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  plane,  which  is  parallel 
to  GA,  and  equal  to  rM  .CA/GL;  and  so  the  angle  AGL  must  be 
kss  than  the  angle  ofTriction,  or  slipping  will  take  place. 

^nning  upright,  with  a—e,  o-o,  we  find  F»0,Q-0,aad 

(„)  -CR+K+^(A+^)_R,p.<^ 

(13)  ""-f^rt^*^  (5+**)  +^Tt^-lie-p). 

(14)  (3+c)V-lfig^+R*p)'-e(g+«^)u-A 


Thus  for  a  top  ainnning  opright  on  a  rounded  polpt,  with  K<M), 
the  stability  require*  that 

(15)  R>3»'Vi<<e-»i)I/(ili'+(p). 

where  t,  V  are  tha  radii  of  gyiatloo  about  the  axia  Gs,  and  a  per- 
peDdicularaafaataAtaaeacframC:  tUsieduceaCatbepceccdinK 
case  of  {  3  (7)  when  p-o. 
Centofly,with  a— o,  but  a  *0,  the  condition  (A)  and  {B)bcconHa 

(16)  (^+o')g-ai«t-R<^p. 
BO  that,  eliminating  Q/L, 

the  condition  when  a  coin  or  platter  is  rolling  nearly  Oat  on  the  table. 

Rolling  along  ia  a  atraigu  path,  with  a"l*r(  e^O,  0—0,  £«o; 
and 

(i«>  N/L-(CR+K)/A, 


H     D    (Tff+«')  ^+e(P-*) 


Thua  with  K"0,  and  rolling  with  vdodty  V^Ro,  ttabilitT 
requirea  ' 

(J,)  ^-v   ^  lA  B-P 


or  the  body  must  have  acquired  velocity  greater  than  attabwd  by 
rolling  down  a  i^ite  through  a  veitical  height  )((t-p)A/C. 

On  a  sharp  cdgSi  with  >a>o,  a  thin  uatlonm  dnk  or  a  tUn  ring 
requirea 

(»3)  V*lag>al6ataia. 

The  nrrMUt  can  bold  itaelf  upright  on  the  plane  iritbout  advaoc* 
when      ov  providrd 

(34)  K*/AM-(fii-p)  is  po^tive. 

For  the  stability  of  the  monorail  carriage  of  (  5  ft),  Ignoring  the 
rotatv  inertia  of  the  wheels  hy  putting  C~0,  and rt^dng  K  bv  G' 
the  toeory  atiovt  would  require 

(.5)  ?(-v+^)>g».    „.    _  _ 

For  further  theory  and  experimenta  consult  Routh,  Aimtuti 
Rigid  Dynamies,  chap,  v.,  and  Thomson  and  Tait.  Nalural  Plnl^ 
toMy,  I  343;  also  Bourlet,  TnM  da  bkttk*  (aoalysed  in  Appell, 
'  tonigvc  rolioHiulU,  ii.  397j^and  Carvallo,  Joumafde  fiaje  pcty- 


Uckniqtu,  1900);  Whipple,  Qxarlerty  Jaumal  of  Uathemaiia,  vol. 
axx.,  for  mathematical  tneories  of  the  tncyclc,  and  other  hodiea. 

14.  Lord  Kelvin  has  studied  theoretically  and  eaperi- 
mcQUlljMlie^«t»^tion  of  a  chain  <A  atrelched  gyroatata  ^^^^ 


1: 


to  a  Hy-wneei  01  axi^J  lennh  ao,  and  that  cacn  connectinK  U 
light  cord  or  steel  wire  of  length  it.  stretched  to  a  tension  T. 

Denote  by*,y  the  componenta  of  the  alight  displacement  (tmn  the 
central  straight  line  of  the  centre  □!  a  flywheel;  and  letf.q.i  denote 
the  direction  ctMnes  of  the  axis  of  a  fly-wheel,  and  r,  j.  1  the  direction 
cMines  of  a  link,  distinguishing  the  different  bodies  by  a  suffix. 
Then  with  tbe  previDUB  nctatioa  and  to  the  order  of  ^tpnudoBttioii 
uiredt 

fti-A0i,  kt-A3,,  Acf; 
to  be  employed  tn  the  dynamical  equations 

(3)  ^-»A,-^,-L.... 

in  which  BAi  and  $Jh  can  be  omitted. 
For  the  Mb  Ry-whcel 

(4)  -A^,-^K>-TiI(fl^  rj.HTBt9r-ft*t)» 

(5)  + M*  — Tol>*-rt)-Ta(pt-^*n) ; 
and  tor  the  motion  of  translation 

(6)  Mit-T(rui-ri),  MJi-T(Ji,r-»»);, 
4hile  the  geometrical  relations  arc 

(7)  *Hr-«»-a(/w+P*)+a/rit,. 

(9)  m+yt'-m.  H-l»-*  r+jl-»* 
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tbM  AnejMin  ol  equatieiw  miy  be  replaced  by  the  dm  eqaadou 
(10)  Ai^Kdbi+iTMh-Taf'M  ■(-'>) -o, 

ill)  Msi-T(«k,r-«) -o. 

For  a  vibcadon  of  circular  poUriatioa  auumc  a  tolntiM 

(13)  «..,(».-,-a.P.Q)exp(«+*eK,        .      .  . 

K>  tbat  c/fi  la  the  ^maJag  between  the  vfbcUmi  a  OM  IjMnMel 

and  the  next;  and  the  wave  velocity  u 
(U)  V~2(fl+l)nle, 

Then 

(15)  P{-A»'  +  KH  +  jTa)-pTa(«-+l)-0^  , 

(17)  '•('"->  ]-l'H<:"  +  i)-2Q/«"  =0. 

IcuMg,  on  eUrnin3i.ion  ot  L,  P,  Q.  la 

,  „  (3      +  Kn-An')  (t-Mwy/D-Mn^ 

 iTa-l-Kit-Ax'+MM'  • 

,   .  ■  „     Ml'  tTa(a+OfHW-Airt . 

(19)  ■ 

Wiih  K'lO,  A>^  ihp  iwltirw.ifi  tvnuv'a  caidkion  !■  the 

vibration  of  a  ttrins  of  bora. 


Putting 

(30) 

(II) 

(M) 

(Mi 


,-M/l(fl+0. 

«-AMe-fl). 

i*-(a+R«/0, 


equatMM  (19)  can  be  written 
(24-  l»n(a+()«/U|* 


the  mati  per  unit  length  <A  the 

chain. 

tiae  gy  roMatic  angular  mon^tum 

per  unit  length, 
the  tianavene  nioment  of  inertia 

per  unit  length. 


T   T-t-Ctw-—*)  (H-ZMl+wMg+O 
la  a  oonUauou*  chahi  ot  tuch  gyroautic  linki,  with  a  and  i  in- 


tion  of  helical  nature  like  circular  pol 


(or  the  ribration  of  helical  nature  like  circular  polariiatian. 

Changing  the  lign  of  •  for  cireiUar  polarization  in  the  Opponte 
direction 

In  thii  way  a  mechanical  modd  it  obtained  of  the  action  of  a  mag- 
netized medium  on  potariied  light,  ■  representing  the  et^uivatent  of 
the  magnetic  field,  while  ■  may  be  ignored  as  InaenMbte  (I.  LarnuH. 
Prat.  Loud.  Hoik.  Soe.,  I890:  Atllur  and  UaiUr.  Appen£x  E). 

We  notice  that  U*  in  (36)  can  be  positive,  and  the  lyroetatic 
chain  (table,  even  when  T  a  negative,  and  the  ch^n  ia  (upponing 
•  tbnnt,  provided  m  u  Urge  enough,  and  the  thnut  ooea  not 
cjtcccd 

wUle  U**  in  (17)  will  not  be  pontlve  lod  the  Mni^t  chain  will  be 
uoitable  unfaM  the  UnMni  exceoda 
(39)  (,«+«')(i+f/a). 

IS,  Cyraslat  mspendtd  by  a  Tkrtad. — In  the  diKUiaion  of  the 
•mall  vibration  of  a  single  gyioctat  Hy-whrel  about  the  vcrttcaJ 
positioa  when  MMmdeaby  a  Mngle  thread  of  knotb  af~6,  the 
tuflix    can  be  oauttcd  in  the  preceding  enuatiena  of  |  14.  and  we 

can  write 

(I )  AB-K*i  +  Tas-To.  -o, 

W  M»+T.-o.  with  T->(M, 

{3)  tcaO-^  -a 

Aiauming  a  penodtc  aolution  of  these  equatiou 

(4)  w,»,  ,-(L.  P.Q)e«pit(^ 

and  elinUnating  L,  P,  Q,  we  obtain 

($)  (-Aii>+Kn-f-rMa>(c-«M}-|Mi«V-o, 
and  the  fiequency  of  a  vibcadsn  ta  double  beat*  per  aecond  is 
l^*w,  wbctc  a  ia  a  root  of  thii  quartic  equation. 

For  upright  qiifloinE  on  aMnootb  horiioatslptaae,  tailed— w  and 
ciiaiige  the  aifn  of  a,  tten 

(6)  Ai^Ka+jMa-o, 
K>  that  the  (tabiUty  nqiiiret 

(7)  I0>4|AMa. 

Here  A  denote*  the  moment  of  ioeitk  about  a  diametral  ana 
through  the  cenire  of  giavin;  when  the  paint  of  the  fty-wheel  i* 
beM  in  a  amall  aniooth  cup,  0—0,  and  the  condition  become* 

(8)  (A  +  Mo')B>-Kn  +£Ma  -O, 
requiring  for  (tabiUty,  as  before  in  |  3, 

(9)  K<>4f(A+M<i«}Ma. 
F«r  Hpriibt  apiaidag  ia^-a  ^Aerial  anrfaee  of  ladlu*  k,  the 


tip  of  a  mutt  be  chan|ed  to  dtnui*  the  coaditioa  at  the 
pomi,  at  in  the  gyroocopic  horiioa  of  Fleuriait. 

For  a  gTiottat  apinaing  Upright  oa  the  tummit  of  a  ^her*  «l 
radiut  b.  the  tignt  of  «  and  0  mutt  be  changed  in  (5),  oc  eba  the 
tign     (,  which  amounu  to  the  tame  thing. 

thnotiag  the  cnmpoacnta  of  boriiontal  dItplacenieBt  al  the  poiat 
of  the  flywheel  by  t,  «,  then 

(lol      4r-|.  k-q.  A,-t-H>-X  (Mippo**). 

(lO  »-fl«+X. 

If  the  paint  i>  lomd  to  take  the  motfan  (6  «  f)  ^  ' 
o(  foice  X|  Yt  Z,  the  equatioiia  of  motian  becoaw 


11 


MA-jr+Yi.  U(^f}-^ 
Att-KOi +gMaS-i- Uinl  -  MoSf, 


■o  t^at 
05) 

^i6)  (A+Montt-Kftt-t-tMaa+MoX-Maaf. 

Thu*  if  the  point  ot  the  gyrootat  it  made  to  taha  Oa  periodic 
motion (iven  by  X>R  cxp  aik  c -O.  the fened  vibntioa ef  tha  axia 
it  nven  Dy  V*P  cap  alt,  where 

(17)  P|-(A+M«>)Mi-|-KB+|hUHUlA-Oi 
and  to  the  cffccl  aay  be  iavetdgatad  on  die  Fhaikia  QRMcacie 
horizon  of  the  motion  of  the  ihip. 

Suppote  the  motion  k  i*  due  to  the  mapention  of  the  gyraetat  fnm 
a  point  on  the  a»t  o(  a  eccond  gyrottat  suipeadcd  from  a  fixed  peim. 

DittingiMung  ibe  lecond  gymtat  by  a  Nilbi,  then  k^tM.  X  ff 
denote*  the  distance  between  the  pnntt  M  autpWiion  of  the  two 
gyrostaU:  and  the  motion  of  the  teoond  gynMatlalMBoed  by 
loanion  of  the  firtt.  it  fivca  by 

-  ■:t(M,ik,-t-MA)8,'M6^a«+S)i 
•o  that,  in  the  imall  vibrstioa, 

(19)   ?  )  -(A,+M.Vi#+K.»+((M,*,+M4)  (  -Mrf»(oP+R). 

(JO)  R|-(A,+M,*,'+Mli')i#+K.ii+g(MAi+Mfr)|-PM<iW-* 

Eliminating  the  ratio  of  P  to  R,  we  obtain 

(31)    |-(A^-Ma'll.•  +  Kll+^Mo| 

X|-(A,+M,*,'+M(i')«'+k,ii+((M,».+M«i-MHrVB«-(v 
a  quoitic  for  n,  giving  the  frequency  a/iv  of  a  luodamcatal  vibraiiaa. 

Cbanse  the  lign  of  t  for  the  cue  of  Ibe  gyroitatt  tpfauuiif  vffri^tt, 
one  on  the  top  (he  other,  and  to  realize  the  gyraetat  on  the  lop  of  a 
gyroatat  dcacribod  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  gyroatatic  chain  of  (  14,  the  tendon  T  nay  chaafc  to  a 
limited  pretture,  and  U<  may  tiill  be  peaitive.  and  the  laoUea 
■table;  and  »  a  motion  b  realized  of  a  nnmber  of  ipianing  top*, 
vuperpoted  in  a  cohiiani 

i£.  TV  flaareiMiit.— InLordKelvin'sexperiment  thegyroetata 
are  joined  up  by  equal  light  radt  and  thoit  length*  of  elaKic  win 
with  rigid  attachment  to  the  rod  and  caw  of  a  gyroatat,  *o  at  to  toep 
the  fystem  Kill,  and  free  from  entanglement  and  twittiiv  due  to 
pivot  friction  of  the  fly-wheelt. 

When  thit  tyrootatic  chain  it  made  to  revolve  with  angular 
velocity  Ilia  relative  equilibrium  at  a  plane  polygon  pattiiw  throu^ 
<^  the  aait  af  rotation,  each  gyrottatic  com  oiove*  at  if  it*  ana 
produced  wat  attached  to  Oz  by  a  flexure  )oint.  The  iMtantaman* 
axa  of  resultant  angular  velocity  biiect*  the  angle  w-t,  it  the  ant 
of  the  caw  make*  an  angle  »  with  O*,  and,  the  coapaoms  01 
angubr  %-elocity  being  n  about  Ot,  and  about  the  aait,  ibe  r» 
tuRant  angular  velocity  it  ii  cot  f(r4)*M  tin  it;  and  the  caoH 
ponent*  ol  thit  angular  velocity  are 

(■)  -an  sin  M  tin  M«  -*i(i-co»  »), along  the  axiz,  and 

O)  -tn  tin  {«  CO*  \t~  -n  ua  9,  perpendicular  (o  the  ant  of  the 
caw.  The  Ikxure  joint  behave*  Ulce  a  pair  of  equal  bevel  wbttte 
en^iging. 

The  component  angular  momentum  in  the  direction  Oz  la  tberefm 

(3)  -Aaiin«coa0-Cii(i-coi()iinf+Kiine, 
and  La  u  therefore  the  couple  acting  on  the  gyrettat. 

It  •  denote*  the  angle  which  a  connecting  liak  make*  whb  and 
T  denote*  the  coouaat  component  of  the  teotioo  of  a  link  pnralM  to 
Ol,  the  conple  acting  h 

(4)  To  cot  ftftan  M4.i+t3n  n}-aTa  dn  h. 
whicli  i*  to  be  equated  to  Ln,  to  that 

(5)  -  Aa'iin  ft  CO*  0t-CH(i-cos  «0  (in  h+Kn  da  f* 
-To  CO*  fc(tan  •*.i+tan  u)  +3T0  tin  tft-0> 

In  addition 

(6)  M»^x»+TCun  Bkti-taa  ot)"©. 
with  the  geometrical  relation 

(7)  z»,i-Si-ii(dn  (i,i  +  tin  t^-ll  tia 

Whea  the  potraaa  ia  nearly  ceiaddent  with  0>,  tlwae  eqiiitiaM 
can  be  replaced  by 
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(lb)  Art-^-^ffM+iU-Mat^O, 
■od  the  nit  of  tbe  lolntioii  pracceda  ai  before  in  1 14,'  puttidg 
(11)  at-(L.  P.  Q)  esp  cK 

A  b«U  wave  length  o(  the  curve  of  Byrottati  U  covered  wben 
ek—w,  wo  that  >/e  ii  the  number  of  gyrostat*  in  a  half  wave,  which  it 
tbeielofe  of  wave  kngth  3a{a+l)/c. 

A  pUae  potarued  wave  i*  nven  when  exp  dH  U  replaced  by 
cxp  (mt+ek)i,  aad  a  wave  circularly  poladjcd  whch  w,  s,  »  of  1 14 
ftplace  thif  X,  t,  «. 

GyrostopU  PtndtUim,-~'rht  ehnk  flexure  joint  !•  uieful  for 
■npportiiig  a  rod,  carrviitf  a  fly^wbee),  like  a  gynitcopic  pendulnm. 
Eimmaed  by  Enkr  •  »Bg'c*i A  ^.  the  kioetic  merry  !• 
(liT.T  -  iAf*+w»¥rf')T-lC'(l  ~«-»)VM-iC(*+»  co.»)>. 
wMre  A  r^cn  to  rod  and  gyroacDpe about  the  tramverNanaat  the 
ptintcf  lapport,  C  refcrm  to  rod  about  itiaidi  of  length,  and  C  refera 
to  the  revolvinc  ly-iriieet. 

Tke  elimination  of  it  between  tbe  equation  «f  cMuanatisn  «( 
ugiilar  moineatum  about  the  vertical,  vu,  , 

(ij)  AMnW-C'(i-co««)cot#/4-CM+4coaf)caat-C.acon- 
rtant,  and  the  equation  of  energy,  vit. 

(14)  T— (Mftcosf— H,  a  constant,  with  $  meatured  from  the 
downward  Tcnkal.  and 

(■9)  4-t-i»co*f-R,  a  cooMaat,  will  lead  to  an  ecjiution  for 
ifUi,QtJij4t,  intcrnuof  co«#ors,  the  tntegiml of  which  i*  ti(  hyper* 
elGplic  character,  except  when  A  -  C. 

In  the  suspension  of  fig.  S.  the  motion  given  by  i  is  suppressed  in 
tbe  rtalk,  arid  for  the  fly-wheet  ^  gives  the  rubbing  angotar  velocity 
of  tbe  wbcd  on  the  acollc;  thecqaationaafe  now 
<|6)  T-)A(4i-f«a*«^+|C'ca^«^-|-|CR>-H+chUcof  #, 
(17)  A  aiiW+C'(»i^«^+CR  ma*-G, 

and  tbe  motion  ia  aeaio  of  bypeiellipttc  chancter.  except  wben 
A~C',orC'— o.  Torealizeamotiongivencompktelyby  thcclliptic 
function,  the  suspension  oF  the  stalk  must  be  made  by  a  smooth  ball 
■nd  socket,  or  else  a  Hooke  unrveml  joint. 

Fioallv,  there  ia  the  case  of  the  BeoenJ  motion  of  a  top  whh  a 
ipbcrical  rounded  point  on  a  NoootD  plane,  in  which  the  centre  of 
grairity  may  be  supposed  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  vertical  line.  Here 

J 18)  T-|(A+Mi'tinM}4>+lAtin'»/'+lCR'-H-(MAcos«. 
Ii  *  nuaaand  fnai  the  upward  verticil,  and 
<I9)  A  aln*  >/+CR  cos  «  -  G, 

vbem  A  now  refers  to  a  transverse  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Hie dimination  of  1^ leads  loan  cquationforr,  —  cos S, of  the  form 

TCth  tbo  amngeiDent 

(31)  **>1>M>*>H>  -l>—\ 

Oat  4w  BHMiom  !•  bypwellipde. 

AOTBOBmES. — In  addition  t"'.hf  rrf.fni-f-s  ir  tfip \rV  the  Mlrw- 
Ing  will  be  found  utieful:— .'•rUir:.  i, ;  Con-.pir^  rrnditi, 
Sept.  itaf  ntper  by  Prolcuut  M.mnub  traniJaced  in  TayJor'i 
Fortirt  SattUific  Utmoirs,  ha,  pt.  3.  p.  3ia;  AU-..HetUtt,  xiiL 
111-348;  nUory  of  FontaiMt  Gyreieopt  EgpMmMb,  by  tbe 
Rev.  Baden  Powell.  F.R.&;  An.  IteHctt.  vd.  sV/;  artidee  by 
Major  J.  G.  Banan)  in  SMUmaii't  JomrMl.  and  aer.,  vob.  xxtv. 
•■dxxw.:E.HuBto«"Rotaiary  Motion,'  Proe.  PULSocClasfo^ 
vol.  iv.:  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  "  On  a  Dynamical  Top,"  Traiu.  R.S.B. 
vol  xxi.  ;  FkU,  ifdr.  4th  ser.  vols.  7.  13.  ri;  Froc.  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  viii.;  Sir  Willi:im  Thomson  on  Gyrostai,'  A'c/are, 
XV.  39T.  C.  T.  Walker,  "The  Motion  of  a  Celt,"  C>iiiir.  Joxr. 
italk..  i8()6;  G.  T.  Walker.  Malk.  Eiuy.  iv.  i.  xi.  I ;  Gallop,  FrM. 
Cani.  PM,  Sac.  xii.  Bi,  pt.  2.  1903,  "  Rise  of  a  Top":  ['rise's 
iHjitiiutimal  Cakvtut,  vol.  iv. :  Worms,  Ttic  Earlh  and  Hi  Meihanxsm ; 
Routfa.  Ripd  Dynamics;  A.  G.  Wobsler,  Dynamic!  (fW):  H- 
Crabtree,  Spinmini  Tops  and  G\tnHopic  Molten  <i9oq).  Fore  co(b< 
piete  llat  of  the  matbemitical  wurk,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gyroscope 
and  Gyrostat  from  tbe  out-xi,  Triik^vir  Caylcy's  Report  to  tbe 
British  Association  (i96i]on  llio  I'logn::  oj  Dynamia  sliould  bt  mn- 
tnlted.  Modem  authors  will  hi-  foun,l  i-iint  in  Klein  and  Sommerft  W, 
Tktprit  dn  Knisdt  (1897),  and  in  Uic  Encyciopadu  drr  malkt- 
matirckm  W*miuc*t^  (C.  G.J 

OTTBIinit  Lhe  harbour  and  arseaal  of  Sparta,  from  which  ft 
was  some  30  m.  disuot.  The  town  tay  at  the  N.W.  exiremiiy  of 
thcLaconian  Gulf,  iaa  small  but  fertile  plain  at  the  mouth  of  ibc 
Gythiiu.  Its  reputed  fouoders  were  Heracles  and  Apollo,  who 
facquently  ^peir  on  Us  coini:  the  foimei  of  these  names  may 


point  to  tbe  influence  of  Phoenidan  traders,  who,  we  know, 
visited  the  Lacooian  shores  at  a  very  early  period.  In  classical 
times  it  was  a  communily  of  ftrioeci,  politically  dependent  on 
Sparta,  though  doubtless  with  a  municipal  life  of  its  own.  In 
455  B.C.,  during  the  first  Peloponneslan  War,  It  was  burned 
by  the  Athenian  admiral  TolmMes.  In  570  s,c.  Epamiaondos 
besieged  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  days.  Its  fortifications  were 
strengthened  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  but  in  tgsB.c.  it  was  invested 
and  taken  by  Titus  and  Lncins  Qidntios  Flaniininns,  and, 
though  recovered  by  Nabts  two  or  three  years  later,  was  re- 
captoredimmed!ateIyafterM8murdcr(i9iB.c.)byPMopoetnen. 
and  Aulus  Atilius  and  remained  in  tbe  Achaean  League  until  its 
dissolotioa  in  146  B.C.  Subseqnently  It  formed  Ibe  most  im- 
portant of  the  EleutbenhconlBn  towns,  a  group  of  twcnty-lbnr, 
bter  eighteen,  communities  leagued  together  to  malnt^n  their 
autonomy  agaitisl  Sparta  and  declared  free  by  Augustus.  The 
highest  officer  of  the  confederacy  was  the  general  (trrfionrtti), 
who  was  assisted  by  a  treasurer  (rofifu),  while  the  chiel 
magistfEtes  of  the  several  communlttea  bote  the  title  of  epbors 
(t^fw). 

Pansanias  (iii.  11  f.)  bos  left  us  a  description  of  the  town  as  it 
existed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  agora,  the  Acropolis, 
the  island  of  Cranae  (Marathontsi)  where  Paris  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Helen,  the  Miionium  or  precinct  of  AjArodite 
Migoiutis  (occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Marathonfd  or 
Gythium),  and  the  hiU  Laryslum  (Xoumaro)  rising  above  it. 
The  numerous  remains  extant,  of  which  the  theatre  and  the 
buildings  partially  submerged  by  tbe  sea  arc  the  most  note- 
wortfay,  all  belong  to  the  ^man  period. 

Ttie  modem  town  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  port  with  a  good 
harbour  protected  by  Cranae,  now  connected  by  a  mole  with  the 
mainland:  it  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture  (wpjf)  of  iojoarudt 
with  a  population  in  1907  of  61,511. 

See  G.  Weber.  De  Gythto  it  Lacedaemctniontm  rebus  napalibus 
CHeidelberg.  1833);  W.  M.  Ualce,  Trosii;!  in  Ike  if drco  i.  344  fotl: 
E.  Curtina, /VopcMiMiM,  ii. 367  folL  Inscriptions:  Le  Bas-Foucait, 
Vajofi  arcMolapqud,  ii.  No*.  a^>48  f. ;  CoUitz-Bechul,  .SaannfiiRt 
d,  gnech.  DiaUkt-IitstkHJItH,  lii.  Nos.  45C2-4S73;  British  Sthoel 
Annual,  X.  179  foil.  Excavations:  'A.  ZiiSi,  □puruA  r^i  'Apx- 
■BrufMfBt,  1891,  «9  foil.  <M.  N.  T.> 

QTULA-PBRfttViR  (Ger.  Karlsburg),  a  town  of  Hungary,  In 
Transylvania,  In  the  county  of  AlsA-Feh^r,  73  m.  S.  of  Kolozsvir 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  11,507.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Maros,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Transylvanian  Erzgebirge  or 
Ore  Mountains,  and  consists  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel,  and 
thelower  town.  Gyula-Feh^rvir  Is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  built  !n  the 
nth  century  fn  Romanesque  style,  and  rebuilt  in  144J  by 
John  Hunyady  in  Gothic  style.  It  contains  among  other  tombs 
that  of  John  Hunyady.  Near  tbe  cathedral  is  the  episcopal 
palace,  and  tn  tbe  same  part  of  the  town  is  the  Baithyaneum, 
founded  by  Bishop  Count  Battby&ny  is  1794-  It  contains  a 
valuable  tibsary  iritb  many  incunabula  and  old  manuscripts, 
amongst  whidi  is  one  of  tbe  Niidunienlied,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  a  mineral  collection. 
Gyula-Feh6rvSr  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  wine  and 
cattle. 

Gyula-PebfrvAroccupIesthesIteof  the  Roman  colony  ,4 ^ufuHi. 
Many  Roman  relics  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  town.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
illh  century  by  King  Ladlslaus  I.  (1078-1095).  In  the  16th 
century,  when  Transylvania  separated  from  Hungary,  the  town 
became  tbe  residence  of  tbe  Transylvanian  princes.  From  this 
period  dates  tbe  castle,  and  also  tbe  buildings  of  the  university, 
founded  by  Gabriel  Betblen,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  After 
the  reversion  of  Transylvania  in  1 7  ij  to  the  Habshurg  monarchy 
the  actual  strong  fortress  was  built  in  1716-1735  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VL,  whnice  tbe  Gennao  name  of  the  town. 
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H^HAAKON 


HTlie  eijjith  symbol  in  ihe  Phoeaidan  alphabet,  as  In  its 
(teacendanta,  haa  alured  lesa  id  the  comae  oi  afes  than 
moat  alphalietic  aymbob.  Ftom  the  hfgiiinlin  of 
FboesJdan  records  it  has  consisted  of  two  uprights 
oooneclcd  by  tnnsvcrsc  ban,  at  first  either  two  or  three  in 
Dumber.  The  uprights  afe  rardy  perpendiciiiar  and  the  cnm 
,  ban  arc  not  so  precisely  arranged  as  they  are  in  early  Greek  and 
Latin  insaiptioiis.  In  these  the  syn^wt  takes  the  fonn  of  two 
rectangles  0  out  of  which  the  Mdinary  H  developt  far  the 
omisiioa  of  the  cross  bars  at  top  and  bottom.  It  b  veiy  excep- 
tional for  this  letter  to  have  more  than  three  cross  bars,  though 
as  many  as  five  are  occasionally  found  in  N.W.  Greece.  Within 
the  sane  insctiptloD  the  appeatUKC  of  the  letter  ^ten  varies 
considerably  as  regards  Ihe  space  between  and  the  length  of 
the  uprights.  When  only  one  bar  is  found  it  regularly  crosses 
the  upri^ts  about  the  middle,  tn  a  few  cases  the  rectangle 
is  dosed  at  top  and  bottom  but  has  no  middle  croos  bar  □. 
The  Phoenician  name  for  the  letter  was  Heth  (Hit).  According 
to  Semitic  scholars  it  hod  two  values,  (i)  a  glottal  q>iiant,  a  very 
strong  k,  (s)  an  unvoiced  velar  ^irant  like  the  German  ck  in  acM. 
The  Greeks  borrowed  it  with  the  value  of  the  ordinary  aspirate 
and  with  the  name  ^a.  Very  early  in  thdr  history,  however, 
most  of  the  Greeks  of  Ana  Minor  lost  the  aspirate  altogether, 
and  having  then  do  further  use  for  the  Qrmbol  with  this  value 
they  adopted  it  to  represent  the  long  c^und,  which  was  not 
originally  distinguished  by  a  different  symbol  from  the  short 
sound  (see  E).  With  this  value  its  name  has  always  been  i}ra 
in  Greek.  The  alphabet  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  was  gradually 
adopted  elsewhere.  In  offidai  documents  at  Athens  M  repre- 
sented the  rough  breathing  or  a&pirate '  till  403  B.C.;  henceforth 
(t  was  used  forq.  The  Western  Greeks,  however,  from  whom  the 
Romans  c^>tained  their  alphabet,  retained  their  a^>irate  longer 
than  those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  hence  the  symbol  came  to  the 
Romans  with  the  value  not  of  a  long  vowel  but  of  the  aspirate, 
which  il  sdU  preserves.  The  Greek  aspirate  was  itsdf  the  first 
or  left-hand  hall  of  this  letter  while  the  smooth  bresthiog  ' 
was  the  right-hand  portion  A.  At  Taienturo  I"  is  found  for 
H  in  inscriptions.  The  Roman  aspirate  was,  however,  a  very 
sli^t  sound  which  in  some  words  where  it  was  etymoli^ically 
correct  disappeared  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the  cognate  wonb 
of  kindred  languages  show  that  the  Lat.  anstr  "  goose  "  ought 
to  begin  with  h,  but  nowhere  »  it  so  found.  In  none  of  the 
Roaiance  languages  b  there  any  trace  of  initial  or  media]  h, 
which  shows  that  vulgar  Latin  bad  ceased  to  have  the  aspirate 
by  340  B.C,  The  Roman  grammarians  were  guided  to  its 
presenn  by  the  Sabine  forms  where /occurred;  as  the  Sabines 
said  fauna  (sand),  it  was  rcragniied  that  the  Roman  form  ought 
to  he  karena,  and  so  for  hatdus  (goat),  hordeum  (barley),  8rc. 
Between  voweb  k  was  lost  very  early,  for  ue-Memo  (no  man)  b 
throughout  the  literature  mlma,  bi-himus  (two  winters  old) 
blmut.  In  the  Gceroman  age  greater  attentioo  was  paid  to 
reprodudng  the  Greek  aspirates  in  borrowed  words,  and  thu 
led  to  absurd  misukes  in  Latin  words,  mistakes  which  were 
satirised  by  Catullus  in  his  epigram  (84)  upon  Anius,  who  said 
ckommoda  for  emmda  and  kintidias  (or  nusifiar.  In  Umbrian 
k  was  often  lost,  and  also  used  without  etynolo^cal  value  to 
mark  length,  as  in  amuhola  (-Lat.  emmola),  a  practice  to 
which  there  are  some  doubtful  paraOeb  in  Latin. 

In  English  the  hbtory  of  A  b  very  similar  to  that  in  Latin. 
While  the  parts  above  the  glotlb  are  in  position  to  produce  a 
vowd,  an  aspirate  b  produced  without  vibruion  of  the  vocal 
chords,  sometimes,  like  the  pronundstion  of  Arrius,  with  con- 
siderable effort  as  a  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  "  drop  the 
h's."  Though  k  survives  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  America  as 
well  as  in  the  speech  of  cultivated  persons,  the  sound  in  most  of 
the  vulgar  dialects  h  mtirely  lost.  Where  it  Is  not  ordinarily 
lost.  It  disappears  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  "  Crm  U'trn"  and 
the  like.   Where  k  u  lost,  conscious  attempts  to  xestoie  It  on 


the  pan  of  uneducated  speakers  lead  to  absurd  mlspIacemeBU 
of  k  and  to  iu  restoration  ia  Romance  words  when  it  never  was 
proBOunced,  as  kumbU  (now  tecosniacd  as  standard  Eogliih}, 
ibiMMirudcvMiAMMV.  (P.Ct) 

RAAtt*  CAUL  (tSw-  ),  a  naturaSied  Btftbh  pahttt, 
court  painter  to  the  duke  of  Saae-Cobwg  and  Cotha,  was  bma 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  tnined  in  tht  academies  at  Nnicmbwg 
and  Munich.  Hapnctiiedfiistisanilhntrat«raadasapaiattf, 
in  oil,  of  portraits  and  architectural  subjects;  but  after  he 
settled  In  England,  in  1847,  he  devoted  himself  to  water  cotoun. 
and  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Puntm  ia 
Water  Colours  Id  1850  and  mcBibcr  in  1853.  He  tiavdlcd 
much,  eq>edally  in  the  East,  and  made  n  considetable  tepuutin 
by  hb  firmly  drawn  and  carefully  dabonted  pafntlngi  of 
Eastern  subjects.  Towards  the  end  of  hb  professional  cuccr 
Carl  Haag  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Geraui^. 

See  A  Hilary  ef  tin  "  Old  Waler-Cotonr  "  Society,  now  Ot  Jtnt 
Soeitly  of  PainUri  in  Waltr  CoUurt,  by  John  Lewu  Roget  0  tcIl, 
London,  1S91). 

HAAKOH  (Old  Norse  Bdbon),  the  name  of  several  Ubv  of 
Norway,  of  whom  the  most  irap^tant  ate  the  lellewing:— 

Haaxon  L,  Bunuuned  "  the  Good  "  (d.  961),  was  the  yotngnt 
son  of  Harald  HaarfagCT.  He  was  fostered  by  King  Aethebtu 
of  England,  who  brought  him  np  in  the  Chrbiian  religion,  and  oa 
the  news  of  hb  father's  death  in  933  provided  him  with  ships  and 
men  for  an  expedition  against  hb  half^biDtber  Erik,  who  hsd 
been  proclaimed  king.  On  hb  arrival  in  Norway  Uaak«i  pined 
the  support  of  the  landowtters  by  proml^g  (o  pve  op  the  righu 
of  taxation  claimed  by  hb  father  over  inherited  . real  properly. 
Erik  fled,  and  was  killed  a  few  years  bter  in  England.  His  sons 
allied  themselves  with  the  Danes,  but  were  invariably  defoUd 
by  Haakon,  who  was  successful  in  everything  he  undertook 
except  in  hb  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity,  which  aroused 
an  opposition  he  did  not  feel  strong  »ough  to  face.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fitje  in  961,  after  a  final  victory  over 
Erik's  sons.  So  entirely  did  even  his  immediate  drde  ignm  bti 
reli^on  that  a  court  skidd  composed  a  poem  on  Ws  death  repre- 
senting hb  Welcome  by  the  heathen  gods  into  Valhalla. 

Haazon  IV.,sumained  "  theOld"(iso4-i3<i5),  was  dedated 
to  be  the  son  of  Haakon  I U. ,  who  died  shortly  befuo  the  farmer's 
birth  in  IM4.  A  year  later  the  diM  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  King  Inge,  after  wboie  death  fn  iiijbewmschaseB 
king:  though  QntQ  1113  the  church  refused  to  recognize  him, 
on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy,  and  the  Pope's  'ti«p>fMltoB  fee 
hb  corooation  was  not  gained  until  much  Uter.  In  the  esdier 
part  of  hb  rdga  much  of  the  royal  power  was  Id  the  hands  M 
Eari  Skule,  who  intrigued  against  the  king  until  1139,  wtwn  be 
proceeded  to  open  hostility  and  was  put  to  death.  Fmm  this 
tisK  onward  Haakon's  reign  was  marked  by  more  peace  sod 
prosperity  than  Norway  had  known  for  many  years,  utH  b 
1 3^3  a  di^te  with  the  Scottish  king  concerning  the  Hehrid^ 
a  Norwegian  possesion,  induced  Haakon  to  undotake  sa 
expedition  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  A  dlvbioa  of  hb  amy 
seems  to  have  repnbed  a  large  Scottish  force  at  Larp  (though 
the  Uter  Scottish  uxounts  claim  thb  battle  as  a  vkuAy),  sod, 
having  won  back  the  Norwegian  possiiitions  in  ^^'-H.  Hs^UHt 
was  wintering  m  the  Orkneys,  when  b»  was  lahcD  ill  and  died 
ontheisthof  December  1163.  A  great  pattefhbBaei  had  beca 
scattered  and  destroyed  by  storms.  The  most  important  cvcat 
In  hb  rdgn  was  the  vduntaiy  submission  of  the  Icelaadic 
oomnmiwcalth.  Worn  oat  by  internal  strife  fostered  by 
Haakon's  emissaries,  the  Icelandic  chieTs  acknowledged  the 
Norwegian  king  as  overlord  in  1163.  Their  ezampte  was  followed 
by  the  colony  of  Greenland. 

Haakon  VU.  (187s-  ),  the  second  son  «t  Frederick  VUL, 
king  of  Denmark,  was  bom  on  the  sid  of  Angnst  187*,  and  wis 
ustHlly  known  as  Prince  Charles  irf  Denmant.  When  in  1905 
Norway  daddcd  to  sqtanle  bencK  Iron  SmdcB  the  Nocwcgbai 
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offittd  thefi  ciDwn  to  Guria,  -who  »ccopted  it  Moi  took  th«  bum 
of  Haakon  VII.,  being  crowned  mt  Trandlijem  in  June  ige6. 
The  king  nunied  Maud,  youngest  daughtcf  of  Edward  VIL, 
king  of  Great  firitalnr,  tbeir  Jon,  Prince  CMav,  bc»g  bom  io  1903. 

HAABLBM.  «  lowB  of  UoDittd  m  the  province  of  Nertli 
HoQand,  on  the  Spaame,  having  a  iuncCion  stadon  11  m.  by 
mU  W.  of  Aqisterdam.  It  is  conuMted  by  electric  and  (team 
Iranwayi  with  Zaadvoort,  Leiden,  Anuterdam  and  Alkmaar. 
Pop.  (19M)  65,189.  Haarlem  it  tfae  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  and  of  a  Rinnan  Catholic  and  a 
Janteoist  bishopric.  In  appcaraocc  it  is  a  typical  Ihitch  town, 
with  numerou*  jiarrov  canaU  and  quaintly  gabled  howet.  Of 
the  andent  dty  gates  the  Spoamewouder  01  Aauterdam  gate 
alone  remains.  Gaidcnt  and  promenades  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  ramparts,  and  on  the  south' the  city  is  bounded  by  the 
Frederiks  and  the  Flora  paries,  between  which  runs  tfae  fine 
avfcnue  called  the  Dreef,  leading  to  the  Haarlenuner  Hout  or 
wood.  In  the  Frcdotiks  Park  is  a  pump-room  sunnlied  with 
a  powerful  chalybeate  water  from  «  spring,  the  W!lhelmlna> 
bran,  In  tfae  Haarienuocr  Folder  not  fardiuant,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  there  is  an  orthopaedic  inslitulton  adjoinii^.  In  the 
great  market  pi^it  iu  the  centre  of  the  cily  are  gathered  together 
the  la^er  number  df  the  most  interesting  buildings,  including 
tfae  quaint  old  Fle^ieis'  Hall,  built  by  Lieven  de  Key  in  1603, 
and  now  containing  the  archives;  tfae  town  hall;  the  old 
Stadsdoelen,  wbcic  the  burgesses  met  in  amis;  the  Groote  Kerk, 
or  Gfcat  Qnuch;  and  the  status  maed  is  itjC  to  I^anien* 
JansBoon  Koater,  the  printer.  The  Great  Church,  dedicated  to 
St  Bavo,  with  a  lofty  tower  (ass  ft.),  ismieof  the  most  famous 
in  Holland,  and  dales  from  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  i6tli  centuries,  lu  great  length  (460  ft.)  and  the  beigfat 
and  steepDCsa  of  iu  vaulted  cedar-wood  roof  (ijjS)  are  very 
igapfestive.  The  chob-StiUs  and  smen  (tj  le)  are  finriy  carved, 
and  of  further  inteiast  are  tfae  ancient  (nilpit  sounding-board 
(i43>},  some  old  stained  glass,  and  tfae  small  models  of  ships, 
oopies  dating  from  ((38  of  yet  eariier  raodris  originaUy  presented 
by  the  Dotch-Smdiah  'Dndlng  Conpaigr.  Iha  dhoA  oigu 
w  long  conddercd  the  largest  and  finest  hi  etfartenos.  It  was 
anbtrvcted  by  Omstian  UoUer  in  173S,  and  has  4  keyboards, 
64  registers  and  5000  pipes,  the  largest  of  which.ia  15  in.  in 
•ti"^"  tad  i»  ft.  long-  Anong  the  momunents  In  the  church 
mic  those  of  the  poet  Willem  Bfldo^fc  (d.  1831)  and  tbscngfnesr 
Fioderik  WUea  Oamd  (d.  t8a«,  who  deigned  the  seMlidces 
at  Katwyk.  In  the  b^ry  are  the  damiM^es.  small  bells  pre- 
sented to  the  town,  acconcUng  to  tradition,  1^  William  1.,  count 
el  Holknd(d.iL3a9),  the  crusader.  Hie  town  hall  was  origjaaUy 
a  pnkoe  of  the  conta  ^  HoBand,  begun  hi  tfae  ssth  oentviy, 
and  Mate  old  i3th*centay  bsains  atUl  renaln;  but  the  buUdfng 
was  remodelled  in  the  bediming  of  the  tTth  century.  It  cmtains 
a  collection  of  antiqoiliea  (indttding  some  beautiful  goblets) 
and  a  i^ture  gallery  «hich,  tfaou^  small,  is  cdebrated  for  iU 
fine  coUectipn  «f  paintings  by  Frans  Hals.  The  town  libraiy 
cootofaw  several  ineumaiuU  and  an  intercstiag  eoUectioB  of  eariy 
Dutch  literature.  At  the  head  of  the  scJentific  rastitntions  of 
Haarlem  may  be  placed  tfae  Dutch  Sodety  of  Sciences  (Bolr 
landtckt  MaaiuMappij  mh  Welauckapptn),  founded  in  iT5*> 
which  poasMsea  valuaUe  cdlections  in  botany,  natoml  history 
and  geology.  Teyler^  Stkbtiog  iU.  foundatkm),  enlarged  in 
modern  times,  was  instituted  by  the  will  of  Pieter  Tcjiter'van 
dnHulst(d.  i77&),awealtbymercfaaiit,forthest«dyof  tfaeology, 
nuunl  sdence  and  art,  and  baa  lectve-theatiea,  a  large  libiaxy, 
and  a  museam  containing  a  physical  and  a  geological  catunet,  as 
wellaa  a  collection  of  panttings,  indudiag  many  modem  pictures, 
and  a  vahiable  collection  of  drawings  and  en^viogs  by  old 
masters.  The  Dutc^  Sodety  foe  the  Fnmotfon  of  Indnstry 
(Neitriaandatie  MaatsckappiJ,  ler  BeMritmf  vna  S^iaMii, 
founded  in  1777,  haa  It*  scat  in  the  PaviEon  Wdgriegen,  a  viUa 
on  tiie  soioh  side  of  the  Frederiks  Park,  boUt  fay  the  Amsterdam 
banker  John  H^  in  r77S,  and  afterwards  acquired  by  Louis 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Hdlind.  The  colonial  museum  and  the 
museum  of  indnltrial  art  were  csublisbed  in  this  villa  by  the 
■odety  in  287s  «itd  1S17  wpicttwly.  Bcatdea  theaa  there 
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are  a  museam  of  eccteslastlal  antiqultfes,  cUefly  rdating  to 
tfae  bishopric  of  Haarlem;  the  old  weigfa-house  (i  598]  and  th« 
orphanage  for       (1608),  ori^naBy  an  almshouse  for  old 
both  built  by  the  architect  Lleven  de       of  Ghent. 

The  staple  industries  of  Haarlem  have  been  great^  modified 
in.the  course  of  time.  Cloth  weaving  and  brewing,  which  once 
flourished  exceedingly,  declined  in  the  berpnning  of  the  i6ih 
century.  A  century  later,  silk,  lace  and  damask  weaving  were 
introduced  by  French  refugees,  and  became  very  importuit 
industries.  But  about  the  close  <rf  the  tSth  century  this  remark- 
able prosperity  had  also  come  to  an  end,  tind  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Belgian  revriutfon  of  1830-1831  that  Haarlem  began  to 
develop  the  manufactures.  In  which  it  Is  now  chiefly  engaged. 
Cotton  manufacttue,  dyeing,-  printing,  bleaching,-  brewing, 
type-fonnding,and  the  manufactureof  tram  and  railway  carriages 
are  among  the  more  tinportant  of  its  industries.  One  of  the 
printing  esublishmems  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  publishes  the  oldest  Dutch  paper,  De 
Opraglt  HaarleMmer  Cauranl.  Market -gardening,  especially 
horticulture,  is  eictensively  practised  in  the  vicinity,  so  that 
Haarlem  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade  En  Dutch  buiba,  espedally 
hyadnths,  tulips,  fritiOaries,  spiraeas  and  japonicos. 

Haariem,  wfaich  was  a  prosperous  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
lath  century,  received  its  first  town  charter  from  William  II., 
count  of  Holland  and  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1245.  It  played 
k  considcfable  part  In  the  wan  of  Hiriland  with  the  Frisians, 
In  1491  it  was  captured  by  the  Inaargent  peasants  of  North 
Holland,  was  re-token  by  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  imperial 
stadboldcr,  and  deprived  of  its  privileges.  Inisji  Haarlem 
Joined  the  revolt  ot  the  Netheriands  against  Spain,  but  on  the 
i3tfa  of  July  1573,  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  was  fotted  to 
surrender  to' Alva's  son  Frederick,  who  exacted  terrible  vengeance. 
In  1577  It  was  again  captured  by  WlHam  of  Orange  and  perman- 
ently incotponUed  in  th<- United  Netherlands. 

Se«  Kari  Heget,  SOU  md  CSden  (Lnpzig.  1891} :  Allan.  C^eUe- 
dtmi$  n  teidb$>*ig  sa»  BaaHm  (Haariem,  i  B7i-t8M). 

HAABtn  UUKB  (Dotcb  BMnnawr  ifw),  r  conmime  ot 
the  provfaice  o(  North  Hollud,  constituted  Iqr  the  law  of  tfae 
t6th  of  Jidy  tSss-  It  bas  an  area  of  about  46,000  atres,  and 
its  popidation  Increased  from  7337  in  1860  to  r6,6ai  in  1900. 
As  it*  name  indicate*,  the  ammuiie  was  formerly  a  lake;.wfaicti 
is  said  to  have  facen  a  reHc  «f  a  nonhen  arm  trf  the  lUiine  v^ikh 
passed  through  the  district  In  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  1531 
the  Haarlemmer  Heer  had  an  area  of  6430  acres,  and  i»  its 
vidnlty  were  three  smaller  sheets  of  watcr^the  Leidsche  Mecr 
or  Ldden  Lake,  the  Spiering  Meer,  and  the  Otule  Ueer  or  Old 
Lake,  with  a  united  area  of  about  7600  acres.  The  four  lake* 
were  formed  Into  one  by  successive  inundations,  whole  idllages 
disappearing  in  the  process,  and  by  r647  tfae  new  Haarjem  Lake 
had  an  area  of  abotit  37,000  acres,  which  a  century  later  had 
increased  to  over  42,000  acres.  As  early  as  r643  Jan  Adriaans- 
toon  LeeghwatcT  proposed  to  endike^  and  drain  the  l^e;  and 
slmHar  schemes,  among  which  those  of  Nikolaas  Samuel  Cruquius 
in  174s  and  of  Baron  van  Ujoden  van  Hpmmen  in  iSie  are 
worthy  of  special  mention,  were  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time.  But  it  was  not  till  a  furious  hunicane  in  November  1836 
drove  the  waters  as  far  as  tfae  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  another 
oa  Christmas  Day  sent  tbem  in  tfae  opposite  direction  to  sufa^ 
merge  the  streeu  of  Ldden,  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  was 
seriously  turned  to  tlie  matter.  In  August  1837  tfae  king  ap- 
pointed  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry;  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  commission  received  the  san^imi  of  the  Secmd  Chamber 
in  March  1839,  and  In  the  following  May  the  work  was  begun. 
A  canal  was  fint  dug  round  the  lake  f»r  the  reception  of  the  water 
and  tfae  accommodation  of  the  great  traffic  which  had  previously 
been  caniEd  on.  lliis  canal  38  m.  In  length,  I9j-r46  ft. 
wide,  and  8  ft.  deep,  and  the  4nh  wfaich  was  taken  out  of  it 
was  used  to-lnnld  a  dike  fmm  30  to  54  yds.  broad  otmtafnlng 
the  lake.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  canal  was  ntho'  mm  than 
70  aq.  m.,  and  the  aveeoge  depUi  ti  the  lake  ft.  i}  fa.,  and  at 
the  water  had  »o  natural  ootiaU  it  was  caknlated  that  probably 
MM  BiDian  tons  «wiU.be|n  t«.|lS£yi!BA  hr.BMdiaaiad  niea^ 
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This  unouDt  wu  200  mil^pn  ton  in  excess  oi  that  acttiaUjr 
diKluLCgeil.  FuiD|Mti|  by  steun-coflincs  bcgu  In  1848,  mad  tbe 
lake  wu  dry  by  tbc  ist  of  July  185J.   At  the  fint  nle  of  the 

bighest  lands  along  the  banks  on  the  i6tb<rf  August  i8Jj,  about 
£»&  per  acre  was  paadi  bot  the  average  price  afterwards  was 
len.  The  whok  arc«  oil  42|Og6  acres  recovered  from  the  waters 
brought  in  9400^000  Joitu,  or  shout  tiiofioa,  eatcUy  covcrins 
the  cost  of  the  enterprise;  so  that  the  oaual  cost  to  the  nation 
was  only  the  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  capital,  or  about 
£368,000.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds,  loam,  day,  sand  and 
peat;  most  of  it  is  sufficiently  fertile,  though  in  the  lower 
portions  there  arc  barren  patches  where  the  acMiy  vegetatioa 
is  covered  with  an  ochieoui  deposit.  Mineral  -springs  occur 
containing  a  very  high  percentage  (s'HS  grams  per  litre)  of 
common  salt;  and  in  1893  a  company  was  formed  for  working 
them.  Corn,  seeds,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese  arc  the  principal 
produce.  The  roads  which  traverse  the  commune  are  bordered 
by  pleasant -looking  farm-houses  built  after  the  various  styles 
of  Holland,  Friesland  or  Brabant.  Hoofddorp,  Venneperdorp 
or  Nieuw  Vcnnep,  Abbenes  and  the  vidnilies  of  the  pumping- 
atations  are  the  spou  where  the  pt^ulation  tins  clustered  most 
thickly.  The  £iU  church  was  built  in  1855;  in  1877  ttiere  were 
seven.  In  1854  the  dty  of  Leiden  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  new  territory,  but  the  courtsdedded  in  favour  of  the  nation. 

HAA8B,  FRIEDHICH  (1827-  ),  German  actor,  was  bom  on 
the  ist  of  November  1837,  in  Berlin,  the  son  of  a  valet  to  King 
Frederick  William  IV,,  who  became  his  godfather.  He  was 
educated  for  the  stage  under  Ludwig  Tieck  ud  made  his  Snt 
appearance  in  1846  in  Weimar,  afterwatds  uting  tt  Prague 
(t849-r85i)  and  Karlsruhe  (i85a-r835).  Fimn  1860  to  1866 
he  [dayed  io  St  Petersburg,  then  was  manacer  of  the  court 
theatre  in  Coburg,  and  in  1S69  (and  again  in  i88a-i88j)  viiited 
the  United  States.  He  was  mana^  of  the  Stadt  llicater  in 
Leipzig  from  1870  to  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he 
derated  hi*  enei^es  to  tbe  foundation  and  management  of  the 
Deutsches  Theater.  He  finally  retired  from  tbe  stage  in  1898. 
Haase's  aristocratic  appearance  and  elegant  manner  fitted  him 
specially  Io  play  high  comedv  parts.  His  chief  r61es  were  tbosc 
<i  Rodiefertier  io  the  Partu  Piquet;  Richelieu;  Savigny  in 
Der  Jeimr  Diptowut,  and  der  FOrst  in  Der  geiniM  AitKh  He 
h  the  author  of  UniftekmitUile  Bri^e  and  Wat  kk  eMtt  XS46- 
tSg8  (Derh'n,  18^). 

Sec  Simon,  Friidnch  llaate  (Berlin,  189S}- 

HAASB,  FRIEDRICH  OOTFLOB  (1808-1867),  German 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  4th  of  January 
1808.  Having  studied  at  Halle,  Grcifswald  and  Berlin,  be 
obtained  in  1834  an  appointment  at  Schulpforta,  from  which 
he  was  suspended  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  imprisotuncnt  for 
identifying  himself  with  the  BurtchenKkajten  (students'  assoda- 
tlons).  Having  been  released  after  serving  one  year  of  his 
•entencc,  he  visited  Paris,  and  on  his  return  in  1S40  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Breslau,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  on  the  j6(h  of  August  1867.  He -was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  his  day  in  Germany,  jtnd 
eicrcised  great  ihtiuLim.-  uiion  all  his  inijiils. 

He  editoif  b<;icr^l  tl.i^sic  authnrt:  Xiriophoii  (Atu.jDi/.i>j Inr 
K»\ttiU,  1H33);  Thucydidea  (1B40);  Vcltcius  Patcrculu- 
Seneca  the  pkilon^ter  (and  ed.,  187a,  not  yet  lopcrsLdi  d  1 :  .ind 
TadtuB  (fSjs),  tlw  mtnid  union  to  which  iiamaiterpieccolLjtir.ity. 
His  Vomtttntm  ilW  foMlMcb  SpraekwiMiaueMt  was  pul>ll:^hed 
after  Us , dead)  b:T.Ari^fcMcln9ndH.PetCT  See 

G.  Pidnrt,  FHiiriet  Uam  MWMprto  (1868).  with  a  Ii»t  of  worb; 

T.  Oclsner  in  Ritbtzaht  [Schlesisilie  Frmin^iatblalUt) .  vii.  Httt  3 
(Breslau,  1S6S). 

HAAST,  SIR  JOHANN  FRAMZ  JUUDS  VOH  (r8a4-iS87), 
German  and  British  geologist,  was  bom  at  Bonn  on  the  1st  of 
If^y  1B14.  He  received  his  earlycducatian  partly  in  that  town 
and  partly  in  Cotogne,  and  theAntercd  the  oniveraity  at  Bonn, 
where  he  made  a  spedal  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  In 
1858  be  started  for  New  Zealand  to  report  on  tbe  suiubflity 
of  tbe  colony  for  German  enigrants.  He  then  became  acquainted 
with  Dr  von  Hochstctter,  and  rendered  assiatance  to  him  in  the 
preUmiouy  ge<4(«gicat  survey  wUch  von  Hochitetter  bad  noder* 


taken.  Afterwards  Dr  HmmI  accepted  offers  from  tbe 
Bents  of  NdsoA  and  Caaterixuy  to  fnvetttgate  the  geoiogj'  of 
those  districts,  and  the  residti  of  hi*  detailed  labonn  grcatljr 
enriched  our  knowledge  with  regard  10  the  rocky  itractttrCt 
the  gladal  phenomena  and  the  economic  products.  He  dis- 
covered g(dd  and  coal  in  Netsoo,  and  ka  cuficd  o«  Importal 
reaeatcha  witbicfetmcelotbe«cc«iieiKe«fi>HMn(MaM  other 
extina  wiaghsi  Unli  (Hoaa).  Hb  Geailpn  af  At  Prmlmett  «f 
Canterbury  and  Wettiaud,  ft.Z.,  was  published  in  1S79.  Be 
was  the  founder  of  tbe  Canterbury  museum  at  Christchin^ 
of  which  he  became  director,  and  which  be  endeavoured  to 
render  the  finest  collection  in  the  aouthent  hemispbere.  He 
was  surveyor-general  of  Canterbory  from  rS6i  to  1871,  and 
professor  of  geology  at  Canterbury  College.  He  was  elected 
F.R.S.  in  1&67;  and  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  at  the 
time  of  the  colonial  exhibition  in  London  in  1887.  He  died  at 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  on  the  ijth  of  August  1887. 

HABAB8  (Ai-HlBBERa),  anomadic  pastoral  people  of  Hanttic 
stock,  living  in  the  coast  region  north-west  of  Maasawa.  Pbyik- 
ally  they  are  Beja,  by  language  and  traditioas  Abysilniaia. 
They  were  Christians  imtil  the  tgth  century,  but  arc  now 
Mahommedans.  Their  sole  wealth  ooosto  in  cattle. 

HABAKKUK.  the  name  bone  by  the  eighth  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  "  Minor  Prophets."  It  occurs  twice  In  tbe  book 
itself  (i  I,  iiL  i)  in  titles,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  CHd  Testament. 
Tbe  meaoing  <d  the  name  is  tucertaio.  If  Hebrew,  l;t  might  be 
derived  from  the  root  pan  (to  embrace)  as  an  intcnam  term 
of  affection.  It  has  also  been  connected  more  ptannbly  with 
an  Aasytian  plant  nam^  ymbakakK  (DcUisscfa,  Auftia^m 
Batidweilabudi,  p.  s8i).  The  Septtiaglot  has  'ArfMol^  Of 
tbe  person  designated,  no  naore  is  known  than  m^  bo  infened 
from  the  writing  which  bean  his  name.  Various  legeods  arc 
connected  with  him,  of  which  the  best  known  i*  given  In  the 
Apocryphal  atecy  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon  "  (v.  33-39);  hit 
none  of  thcac  hu  any  Intoiic  vahie.' 

The  book  i^df  laba  into  three  obvious  parts,  vii.  (i)  a  dlnlogoe 
between  the  pnqihet  and  God  (i  a-ii.  4);  (a)  a  ames  of  five 
woes  pronounced  on  widtednesa  (iL  5-ii.  aoy,  (3)  a  pocoa 
dcKriUng  the  Uiumphant  manifestation  <rf  Ged.(i{L).  Thete  k 
ooniiderabk  diffiodtj  in  regard  to  inteiptctuiDa  of  (i),  m 
which  that  vi  (a)  wia  turn;  wUle  (3)  focu  an  l«de|ieiidwt 
section,  to  be  conddered  Kpaiately. 

In  the  dialogue,  the  prophet  cries'  to  God  agaittst  coqtlaaed 
violence  and  iniustice,  thoi^b  It  is  not  ciear  whetlwr  this  la  dooo 
•AUiocMUneI(i.i.4).  Hie  dtvinBaaaMrdadares  that  Cod 
miseanptlieClialdaean,  whose  fonsidiMeicioucecatelaviDGftlK 
(L  s-ii).  The  prophet  tbereupoo  calk  God's  attention  to  the 
tyraimy  which  He  apparently  allows  to  triuroph,  and  dedann 
Ids  purpose  to  wait  till  an  answer  is  giveo  to  his  compUInt 
(i.  ta-li.  3).  God  answers  by  demaBding  patience,  and  by 
declaring  that  the  righteous  shall  live  by  hit  f aithfubien  (U.  3-^). 

The  interpretation  of  this  dialogue  whidi  fint  suggetfa  itself 
is  that  tbe  prophet  is  referring  to  wicked nwa  witkitt  the  natioa, 
adiich  is  to  be  punished  by  the  Chaldaeans  aaa  divine  instruoaeat; 
io  the  process,  the  tyranny  of  the  instnuDcnt  itaeU  caUs  for 
punishment,  which  the  prophet  is  bidden  to  await  io  patfent 
fidelity.  On  this  view  of  the  diahigue,  the  suhte^neait  woes  wS 
be  pronounced  agaiiut  the  Chaldaeans,  and  tbe  date  assigned  to 
tbe  propbecy  will  be  about  600  B.C.,  is.  soon  after  the  battle  o< 
Cafchcmiab  (dos  BX.),  when  the  Chaldaean  victory  over  Egypt 
inaugurated  a  period  of  Chaldaean  cnpremaitr  which  lasted  till 
the  Chaldaeans  tbemselveawereovertiiinnnibyCyrnain  538ILC. 
Grave  objeotitma,  however,  'confront  this  interpretation,  as  is 
admitted  even  by  such  recent  defenders  of  it  as  Davidson  and 
Driver.  Is  it  Ifltely  that  a  prophet  would  begin  a  ""ir*— '■* 
against  Chaldaean  tyranny  (admittedly  cenualin  lha  pwpbacy) 

sceena  partly  to  joatlfy  it?  An  not  the  tenu  of  rtlcrcnre  ia 

'These  Icsends  are  collected  in  HattiDsi,  D.  B.  vol.  iL  p.  372. 
He  is  the  watchman  oS  Is.  xxi.  6  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  1);  the  son  of  the 
Shunammite  (3  Kings  iv.  16) ;  and  b  mfraculouriy  lifted  by  his  hair 
to  carry  his  own  diimer  to  Daniel  in  the  lioaa'  dsn  .Uufni. 
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L  9  t  ftfld  I.  13  f.  too  idmthr  for  the  sapporitlon  tlut  tm 
even  contradfctory,  compUMU  are  bdng  made  {d- 
**  wkked  "  and  "  rigkUous  "  In  i.  4  «nd.  i,  13,  tnterchuigcd 
in  regard  to  bract,  on  above  th«Dtr)?  And  if  i.  5-11  isagenoi&c 
pnf^ecy  of  the  raising  up  of  the  (^uMaeani,  wbence  coma  that 
long  esperienfe  <rf  tfacir  rule  re(|ujred  to  explain  tb«  dtlaltd 
dmunctation  of  their  tjiramy?  To  meet  tbe  last  objection, 
Davidson  supposes  i.  5-1 1  to  be  realty  a  reference  to  tbe  past, 
pToplietic  in  form  only,  and  brbigs  down  the  whole  Bectltm  to  a 
later  period  of  Cbaldaean  rule,  *'  hardt/,oiie  would  think,  birfoM 
fbe  depoftttion  of  tbe  people  under  Jebohchln  In  597  "  (p.4g). 
Driver  prefers  to  bisect  the  dialogue  by  supporing  i.  i-ii  to 
taivTltlcn  at  an  eaiUor  period  tbao  i.  13  f.  (p.  S7)>  Tbe  other 
objections,  however,  renmia,  and  have  provoked  a  variety  of 
Cbeorfct  from  OM  Testament  adiotais,  <rf  which  tbcee  caU  for 
q>^cial  notice.  (i)Thefir»tof  Ume,repreiaitcdbyOfesri»ecbt,> : 
Kofwack  and  Wdutaiuen,  refen  i.  9-4  to  Chaldaean  appnasioa  of 
bra^l,  the  same  subject  being  oontinued  In  1. 11  f.  Obviously, 
the  reference  to  tbe  CbaMaeanB  as  a  divine  instrument  conld  not 
titen  stand  bi  Its  present  place,  «sd  It  is  accordingly  regarded  as 
a  misplaced  earlier  profrfieey.  Thit  tk  tie  mininKiim  of  critkai 
procedure  required  to  do  justice  to  the  facts.  (4)  Budde,  fdlowed 
by  Comill,  also  regards  i.  3-4  aanferring  tothe  oppmsionof 
Isred  by  a  forrign  tyrant,  whom,  tMnrever,  he  bokis  to  be  Assyria. 
He  also  removes  i.  5-11  frmn  its  present  place,  bat  maices  it 
part  <tf  the  divine  answer,  folknriog  il:.4.  On  this  view,  the 
Cbaldaean  arc  tbe  divine  Instrunxnt  for  punishing  tbe  tyranny 
at  tke  Assyrians,  to  whom  the  fdkwing  woes  wiil  therefore  refer. 
The  date  would  fall  between  Joelah'i  reformation  (611)  and  bis 
death  ((top).  This  is  a  |daurible  and  even  attractive  theory; 
Its  weakness  seems  to  He  in  the  rincnct  of  any'  positive  evidence 
in  the  prophecy  itsdf,  as  la  ttustrated  by  the  bet  that  even 
G.  A.  Smith,  who  fellowi  It,  suggests  "  Egypt  from  608-605  " 
as  an  ahemative  to  Assyria  (p.  134).  (5)  Marti  (1904)  abandMu 
the  attempt  to  captain  the  prophecy  as  a  unity,  anid  analyses 
k  into  three  'elements,  vfs.  (o)  The  orf^nat  prophecy  by 
Habakknk,  consisting  of  f.  S-lo,  14  f.,  belonging  to  tbe  yeaT  .605, 
and  representing  the  emergent  power  of  the  Chaldatau  as  a 
AviM  Koorge  of  the  falthkat  people;  (6)  Woes  against  the 
ChtMuuH,  piesappoaing  not  only  tyraniMnis  rule  over  many 
peoples,  but  the  Ixglnning  of  their  decline  and  fall,  and  tlnrefoFC 
of  date  about  54OR.C.  (ii.  5-19);  (<)  A  psalm  of  poU>adlic  origin, 
wboee  fragments,  I.  3-4, 11  a,  13,  ti.-M,  have  l>een  isoorporated 
tato  the  present  text  from  the  mra^ns  on  which  tb^  were 
written,  its  subject  being  the  suffering  of  tbe  rlghteoos.  Eacii 
<tf  these  three  theories'  enoountns  difficulties  of  detail;  none 
Can  be  said  to  have  secured  «  dominant  posilioa.  The  great 
nriety  of-views  amongst  competent  critics  is  signifiauit  of  tbe 
HiSctthy  of  tbe  problero,  wfai<lh  can  bardly'be  regarded  as  yet 
lolved;  this  divergence  of  pinion  perhaps  polat*  to  the  im- 
poeaibillty  of  maiataining  the  anlty  of  chs.  I.  and  S.,  and  tluSws 
the  balance  of  ptobalNliiy  towards  some  such  analysis  as  tliat 
«f  Harti,  which  la  therefore  accepted  in  the  pvescot  article. 

In  icgaid  to  the  poem  iMch  fdrma  tbe  third  aitd  dodag 
diapter  of  the  present  book  of  Habakkok,  dieiv  b  much  more 
general  agreement.  Its  nK^t  striking  diaracterlstie  lies  in 
the  superscription  ("  A  prayer  of  Habakktik  the  prophet,  set 
to  Shigionoth  '0>  (he  subscription  ("  For  the  chief  raundan,  on 
wy  itrli^ed  instruments  "),  and  the  insertion  of  the-nni^cal 
term  "  Sflah  "  hi  three  places  (v.  3,  9,  13).  Thete  liturgical 
Rotes  make  extremely  prottable  tbe  supposition  that  the  poem 
tatt  been  taken  from  some  collection  like  Iluit  of  our  preseid 
book  of  Psalms,  probabfy  on  the  ground  of  tbe  auttuwdilp 
asserted  by  the  superscription  then  attached  to  it.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  aid  that  the  poem  itself  suppocts  this  aaKrtlOB, 

t  Fonowed  by  Peake  in  The  Preblm  of  Sufferbu,  pp.  a  f.,  151  f., 
fo  wtKne  ap^ndix  (A)  reference  may  be  made  rar  further  details 
of  recent  cnttcitm. 

■ForthelesiprolNibletheoriesof  Rothstein,  Lauterbur^.  Happel 
and  Peswr  (amoaarC  othm),  cl.  Marti'a  Comwunlary,  pfh  32S  f.  and 
333.  Sievenscm  (Tbt  Expositor,  1993)  stales  clearly  Ibe  oifficuUies 
lor  those  wlio  reprd  ch.  i.  as  a  naity.  He  sees  two  independent 
•scthms,  >i»-(-ia'l3.«ad  »-it'M4-i7> 


wtddi  canlea  no  more  Intxiufc  might  than  tb«  Davidic  titlu 
of  tbe  Psalm*.  The  poem  bc^ns  with  a  prater  that  God  will 
renew  tlw  historic  nuunifastatkin  of  tbe  exodus,  vbidi  inaugurated 
the  national  faiatoiy  and  faith;  a  thundetatona  moving  ap  from 
the  south  is  tliea  described,  in  which  God  is  revealed  is-i), 
k  is  ukod  whether  this  maiiifcsCation,  whose  course  b  further 
dcBcrihed,  is  against  nature  only  <S-i  i) ;  the  answer  is  given  tlut 
it  is  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  against  its  wicked  foes 
the  pott  descrilxs  the  effect  in  terror  upon  liimself  (16)  and 
declarca  his  confidence  in  Cod,  even  in  utter  agricultural  adversity 
(i7-<i9).  As  Wellhanaen  says  (p.  171):  "  Tbe  poet  appears  to 
believe  that  in  tlie  very  act  of  descrituog  enihnshwticaHy  tht 
andent  deed  of  deliverance,  lie  brings  home  to  as  the  new;  we 
are  left  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  lie  tpeaks  of  the  past  to 
suggest  the  new  by  analogy,  or  wheUm  be  is  conceraed  directly 
with  the  future,  ana  tiai|rty  paints  it  with  the^ours  of  tbe  past.*! 
In  any  case,  there  is  notl:^  in  thb  fine  poon  to  connect  it  with 
tlie  conception  of  the  Chaldacansas  a  divinetnslniinenL  It  Is  tbe 
nation  that  qieaks  through  the  poet  (cf.  v.  14),  but  at  what 
period  of  its  post-exilic  history  we  have  no  means  of  inferring. 

Our  estimate  of  the  theological  teaching  of  this  book  will 
naturally  be  influenced  by  the  particular  critical  theory,  which 
is  adopud.  The  reduction  of  the  book  to  four  originally  inde- 
pendent sections  requires  that  the  point  of  each  be  stated 
separately.  When  this  is  done,  it  wIQ,  however,  be  found  that 
there  is  a  broad  unity  of  subject,  and  of  natural  development 
in  its  treatment,  aucb  as  to  aome  extent  justifies  the  instinct  or 
th#  judgment  of  those  who  were  inatniraental  in  effecting  tbe 
combination  of  the  separate  parts,  (i)  Tbe  poem  (iii.).  tliottgh 
possiUy  latest  in  date,*  clakns  first  consideration,  because  it 
avowedly  moves  in  tlie  cirde  of  primitive  ideas,  aiid  supplicates 
a  divine  intervention,  a  direa  and  Immediate  manifestation 
of  tite  transcendent  God.  He  is  conceived  as  con  trolling  or 
overcoming  the  forces  of  nature;  and  though  an  earlier 
mythology  has  supplied  some  of  the  Ideas,  yet,  as  with  the 
opening  diapters  of  Geneiis,  they  are  transfigured  by  the  moral 
purpose  which  animates  them,  the  purpose  to  subdue  all  things 
tbat  could  frustrate  ttie  destiny  of  God's  anointed  (v.  ij).  The 
closing  verses  strike  tbat  deep  note  of  alisolute  dqiendence  on 
God,  which  is  tbe  glory  of  tbe  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  iu  chief  contdbvtion  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  Gospels.  <i)  Tbe 
prophecy  of  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  instruments  of  the  divine 
purpose  involves  a  diSerciU,  yet  related,  conception  of  the  divine 
providcact.  The  phOowphy  of  liistory,  ^  wliidi  Hebrew 
prophets  couU  rwl  a  deqi  moral  significaiKe  into  national 
disaster  and  turn  the  flank  of  resistless  attack,  became  one  of 
the  most  important  elemenU  in  the  nation's  faith.  If  tbe  world- 
powere  w«re  hard  aaftint  in  their  dealings  with  Israel,  the  peoi^ 
of  God  wmateded  to  sndi  moral  endnranb  that  eadt  dash  of 
thdr  successive  onsets  kindled  some  new  flame  of  devotion, 
-Through  tlie  Chaldaeans  God  worked  a  work  which  required 
centuries  of  life  and  literature  to  disclose  its  fulness  (i.  s)  (3) 
When  we  turn  from  this  view  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  tbe  denuncia- 
tion of  their  tyranny  In  "  taunt  songs  "  ^i.  5-30),  we  have  sim[^ 
a  practical  applicaUon  o(  the  doctrine  of  divine  government. 
God  being  what  He  is,  at  once  moral  and  all-powerful,  the 
immoral  life  is  doomed  to  overthrow,  whether  the  immorality 
consist  in  gracing  rapacity,  proud  seU-aggrandizemcnt,  crud 
exaction,  exulting  tnumpb  or  senseless  idolatty.  (4)  Yet, 
because  Ibe  doom  so  often  tarries,  there  arises  the  pn^lem  of 
the  suffering  of  tbe  innocent  and  the  upright.  How  can  God 
look  down  with  tolerance  that  seems  favour  on  so  much  that 
confUcta  with  His  declared  will  and  character  ?  Thisis  the  great 
problem  of  Israel,  finding  its  suprone  exprenion  for  all  time  in 
the  bookof  Job  {q.t.).  In  that  book  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  innocent  suScring  lies  hidden  from  the  sufferer,  even  to  the 
end,  for  he  is  not  admitted  with  the  reader  to  the  secret  of  tlie 
prologue;  it  is  the  practical  solution  of  faithfulness  resting  oa 
faith  which  is  offered  to  us.  So  here,  with  the  prindple  of  il  4, 
"  the  righteous  shaH  live  by  his  faithfulness,"  The  diffeicnt 
applicatioa  of  these  words  In  the  NewTestunent  to  "faith" 
■  Eadie^  howmcr,  than  Fs,lzsvu.  1740^  wbidi  iadnwn  from  ib 
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b  wdl  knowti  (Rom.  I.  17;  Gal.  tli.'  11;  Heb.  i.  58)  tbou(h  the 
difference  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  by  tboM  «bo  forget  bow  mMch 
of  the  element  of  >W:  lies  in  Paul's  conception  of  rbrtt. 
In  G.  A.  Smith's  words,  "  as  Paul's  adapUUon, '  the  }iut  shall 
live  by  faith,'  has  become  the  motto  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
so  we  may  »y  that  Habakkuk's  original  of  it  hu  been  the  motto 
and  the  fame  of  Jadaim:  'the  ri|hTfmit  ihiD  live  by  his 
faithfulness.' " 

The  Hebrew  text  of  thi»  impresave  and  v.irifd  hool;  i;  unfor- 
tunately corrupt  in  many  places;  even  so  cauiious  a  emit  as  Driver 
accepts  or  favourably  notice*  etghucn  textual  emcndationi  in  the  . 
three  chapters,  and  cuipecM  the  text  in  at  laatt  teven  other  caset. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  book  in  detail,  the  English  reader  will 
find  Driver'!  commentary  (1906)  the  most  UsefoL 

Referencestoeatlierlijeraturewlllbefbiiiid'ia  theloOowing  note- 
taMthy  ttndiee  of  recent  date:  Davidm,  "  Nahon,  HalMkkuk 
hnd  Zephaniah,"  in  Cambndte  BibU  (1896):  Nowack,  Die  tUinen 
FnpkiUii  (Hdkr.)  (1897):  Wellhauscn.  Die  kUinai  PiopIieUn ' , 
(1898);  G.  A.  Smith,  '"The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,"  in 
Tkt  BxpoiiWi  Bible,  vol.  ii.  (1896) ;  I>rivcr,  article. "  Habakkulc  " 
In  Hatting*'  DitHonary  of  Iht  BOne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269-373  {1900): 
Budde,  article  "  Habakkulc  "  in  Ency.  Biblita,  vol.  ii..  c.  1931-1918 
(1901};  Stevenion,  "The  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk,'  in  Tht 
Expositor  (190a),  pp.  388-401:  Pcake.  The  Prabtcm  oj  Sii^eriiif  in 
the  Old  Tntament  (1004),  pp.  4-11  and  app.  A,  "  Recent  Criticism  of 
H.-ibakkuk  ";  Marti,  Doickapraphcton  (K.  H.  C.)  (1904):  Driver. 
"  Minor  Prophets."  vol.  ii,.  in  Crntury  Bible  (1906);  Duhm.  Dai 
Buck  Habakkuk  (Text,  Clwrsctiung  und  ErkUirung),  1906  (rrparda 
the  book  as  a  unity  IxIonBing  to  tlic  lime  of  Alcicjndt-r  ihc  Cteal). 
Max  L.  Margulis  di^cu  s?c^  the  anonymous  Grttkvtrsion  of!  iabakkuk 
iii.  in  a  volume  ol  Old  Tetl,  and  Scnsilie  Studies:  in  Memory  c/ 
M'iUium  R^tncy  llatpcr  (Chicago,  1908).  (H:  W.  R.*> 

HABDilA  (lit.  "separation^,  a  Hel»ew  tcnn  chiefly 
appropriated  to  ceremonies  at  the  condiitfoa  «f  Sabbath  and 
festivals,  marking  the  sepmtion  between  times  sacred  and 
secular.  On  the  Saturday  night  the  ceremony  consists  of  three 
items;  (a)  benediction  over  a  cup  of  wine  (common  to  many 
other  Jewi^  (unctions);  (ft)  benediction  over  a  lighted  taper, 

Ef  which  possibly  the  ori^  it  utilitarian,  as  no  light  might  be 
indlcd  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  rite  may  be  symbolical; 
and  (c)  benediction  over  a  box  of  sweet-smclhng  spices.  The 
origin  of  the  latter  has  been  traced  to  the  bowl  of  bumlng-sptcc 
which  In  Tilmudic  times  was  introduced  after  each  meaL  But 
here  too  symbolic  ideas  most  be  taken  Into  account.  Both  the 
light  and  the  spices  would  readily  fit  into  the  conception  of  the 
Sabbath  "  Over-sod  "  of  the  mystics.  (I-  A.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  En^h  law,  a  writ  issued  out  of  the 
Hlgji  Court  of  Justice  commandhig  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed  to  bring  the  body  of  a  person  in  his  custody  befwt  that 
or  some  other  court  for  a  specified  purpose. 

There  arc  various  forms  of  the  writ,o[  which  the  tiost  famous 
Is  that  known  as  kabtat  forpus  ad  nOdieiendimt,  the  well-estab- 
lished remedy  for violatitm  of  penonal  bliertjr.  Pfbm  tbeearllctt 
records  of  the  English  law  no  free  man  could  be  detained  In 
custody  except  on  a  criminal  charge  or  conviction  or  for  a  civil 
debt.  That  right  is  expressed  in  the  Great  Charter  in  the 
words:  "NMus  /Oer  homo  eapiatur  svf  imprUonetm  aM 
ihtaitUtv  atU  lOet^iv,  bkI  extddmrmt  alivu  modo  ieslrmatw 
nee  tuftr  tuii  iHmus  nec  tnper  eum  miOmta,  niti  per  leiaie- 
judieium  parium  suorum,  wrf  per  legem  lerrae."^  The  writ  is  a 
remedial  mandatory  writ  of  right  existing  by  the  common  law, 
i,e.  It  is  one  of  the  eirtraordinary  remedies— such  as  Mmdamut, 
eatienri  and  prohibitions,  whidi  the  superior  oeurta  may  grant. 
While  "  of  tight,"  it  la  not  "  of  course,"  and  fa  granted  ordyon 
application  to  the  High  Court  or  a  judge  thereof,  supported  by  a 
swom  statement  of  facts  setting  up  at  least  a  probable  case  of 
iDcgal  confinement.  It  fa  addrened  to  the  person  In  whose 
custody  another  b  detained,  tad  conBiaads  Un  to  bring  his 
prisoner  before  the  court  Imroediately  after  the  tec^  of 
the  writ,  together  with  the  day  and  cause  of  \i  being  taken  and 
detained,  to  undergo  and  receive  (adndjkiendiimetrecfpitndum) 
whatsoever  the  court  awarding  the  writ  "may  CMisIder  of 
ooncemir.^  Mm  In  that  behalf." 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  writ  Is  fbimded  on  the  article  of 
t)w>.  Great  Charter  already  quoted;  but  there  an  extant  Instancn 
'bee  HallaiB,  OMtf.  ^  vol  L.  e.  ^  (r«h  cd.)  p.  sM. 


of  the  issue  of  writs  of  luieas  ctrpiu  before  iht  charter.  Otka 
writs  having  somewhat  similar  e£Eea  were  in  use  at  ah  cady 
date,  the  writ  de  odio  el  otit,  used  as  eariy  as  the  i  ith  century 
to  prevent  imprisonment  on  vexatious  an>cals  of  felony,  and  the 
writ  of  mainprise  (de  mmhm^Mmc),  long  obsolete  if  not  aboUabcd 
In  Emtand  but  which  it  wu  attempted  to  use  in  India  so  late 
as  1870.  In  the  case  of  imprisonment  oa  accusation  of  ciime  the 
writ  issued  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  (or  from  the  chancery), 
and  oa  its  return  the  court  judged  of  the  legality  of  the  impfiaa»- 
meat,  and  cTitcharged  the  prisoner  or  admitted  him  to  bail  or 
remanded  him  to  his  former  custody  according  to  the  result «! 
the  examinatioiL 

By  tfae  timeof  Charles  I.  the  writ  was  fully  established  as  the 
^ipropriate  process  for  cbedung  illegal  imprisonment  by  inleiiac 
courts  or  by  public  offidala.  But  it  acquired  it*  full  and  pracat 
constitutional  importance -by  legislatioo. 

In  Darnel's  case  (1637)  the  judges  held  that  the  command 
of  the  king  was  a  sufficient  answer  to-a  writ  of  lubeat  cerput. 
The  House  of  Commons  thereupon  pasted  rcsolutioas  to  the 
contrary,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  House  of  Lords  tbe 
measure  known  as  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  (1637,  j  Car.  L 
c.  i.)  which,  tiiier  alia,  redtcd  (a.  s)  that,  contrary  to  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  divers  of 
tbe  king's  subjects  had  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any 
cause  shown,  and  when  they  were  brought  up  on  iuhtas  corf^  ad 
Mubjieiendiim,  and  no  cause  was  shown  othcc  than  the  iri^ 
command  of  the  king  signified  by  the  privy  council,  were  acvct* 
theless  remanded  to  prison,  and  enacted  "  that  no  freeman 
any  snch  manner  as  is  before  mentioned  be  ffwprimf***  or 
detained."  The  Petition  of  Right  was  dlsregatded  in  ScUca^ 
case  (i63q),  when  it  was  succeasfuUy  returned  to  a  kaUu  empmi 
that  Seldeo  and  oibers  were  committed  by  the  king's  special 
command  "  for  notable  contempts  ■g»intt  the  king  and  bb 
goveminent  and  for  stirring  up  sedition  against  him.'"  TUs 
led  to  legislatwn  in  1640  ^  whidi,  after  abolbhing  the  Stat 
Chamber,  the  ri^t  to  a  kaktat  cer^HS  *»  gtves  l«  teat  the 
legality  of  oommitmenta  by  command  or  watrant  of  tbe  kioc  or 
the  privy  council.* 

The  reign  of  Chariea  IL  «a»  aiuked  br  fuitber  pravM 
towards  aecMrinc  the  freedou  of  the  aubject  iron  ami^fiil 
impntonmcnt.  Lord  Clarendon  was  impcaebed,  inter  «fM^ 
foe  causing  many  pcnons  to  be  imprisoned  against  law  ai^  t« 
be  conveyed  in  custody  to  places  outside  £n|jLaad.  la  iMB 
a  writ  of  kabiat  etrpus  waa  isaucd  to  test  the  legality  at  m 
imprisonment  in  Jersey.  Though  the  authority  of  the  coorU 
bad  been  strengthened  by  the  Petition  of  Right  and  tlw  act  of 
1640^  it  was  still  rendered  insufficient  by  reason  of  tbe  insecurity 
of  jadidal  tenure,  tbe  fact  that  <mly  the  chancdlor  (a  political 
as  weU  aa  a  Ic^  oaGer}  and  tba  court  of  kii«'a  bench  M 
nndoubted  ri^  to  ime  the  writ,  aad  tbe  inabili^  ocbeaitatlM 
of  the  competent  jtidgcs  to  issue  the  wrU  except  during  the  legal 
term,  which  did  not  cover  more  than  half  the  year.  A  aerie*  flf 
bills  was  paaed  through  the  Commons  between  i66t  and 
oidytobaieicctedbytbe.«AerHaHte.  In  Jenhea'acaie  (sM) 
Lord  Onncdlot  Nottb«bam  nfused  to  bsne  the  wiit  in  vaaoioa 
in  a  case  tn  wbich  a  man  had  been  committed  by  tbe  kiqg  ia 
council  for  a  speech  at  GuHdhall,  and  could  get  ndtber  bail  nor 
triaL  In  t6n,  but  ratber  in  conscqueMe  of  Lord  Clarendoa's 
arbltnijr  ptoeeediiv*  thaa  of  Jenkea^  oue^  a  lhab  hU  wm 
introduced  whkh  paiacd  both  Houses  (it  is  said  the  upper  Honse 
by  the  counting  of  one  stoat  peer  as  ten)  and  became  tbe  famous 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679  (jt  Car.  II,  c.  a).  Tbe  paiaing  cf 
the  act  was  largely  dna  to  the  eipetience  and  energy  <tf  Locd 
Shafuabury,  after  «bOB  it  waa  Cor  tome  tbae.calfcd.  Theact. 
wUe  a  moat  Important  bnJaiarit  in  tbe  conatJtutional  hfatocy 
of  England,  in  no  sense  creates  any  right  to  personal  freedom, 
but  is  essentially  a  procedure  act  for  improving  the  legal  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  that  acknowledged  right  may  beinfcaced.  * 

•  Hallam,  Conil-  'fist.  vol.  ii.,  c  vO.  (taih  ed.]  p.  a. 

*  Ibid.  c.  ix.  <tnh  ed.)  p.  08. 

<  nu.  vol.  Ki.,  c.  xKi.  (mb  ed.)  p.  t>.  . 
'Dicey.  Law  <(f  lite  CsarrtHrttoigthadO,  p. 
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ft  deduct  m  pilnc^plM  ind  M»tt  no  ri^%,  but  b  for  practical 
purposes  worth  a  hundred  artidn  piarantednf  constitutional 
liberty.' 

In  the  manner  characterittic  of  Engliah  legislation  the  act 
19  Umiled  to  the  particular  grievance!  immediately  in  view  and 
b  limiied  to  impriwnracnt  for  criminal  or  auppoied  criminal 
matters,  leaving  untouched  imprisonment  on  civil  process  or  by 
private  persons.  It  recites  that  great  deUy*  have  been  used  by 
sheriffs  and  gaolers  tn  making  returns  of  writs  of  kabeai  ctrpus 
directed  to  them;  and  for  the  prevention  thereof,  and  the  more 
speedy  relief  uf  iJl  person*  imprisoned  for  ciimiiial  or  wpposed 
criminal  matters,  it  enacts  in  substance  as  follows:  (t)  When  ■ 
writ  of  habtm  («rfus  is  directed  to  a  sherifl  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  a  prisoner,  he  must  wiihin  j.  lo  or  zo  days,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  place  of  commitment,  bring  Lbe  body  of  his 
prisoner  to  ihe  court,  with  the  true  cause  of  his  detainer  or 
imprisonment — unless  the  commitmen  was  for  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commttmcnt.  (j)  If  any 
person  be  committed  for  any  crime— unless  lot  treason  or  felony 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant— it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  (other  than  persons  convicted  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process)  in  time  of  walian,  to  a|^al  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor as  a  judge,  who  shall  issue  a  kaUas  corput  returnable 
immediately,  and  on  the  return  thereof  shall  discharge  the 
prisoner  on  giving  security  for  h^  appearance  before  Ihe  proper 
court— unless  Ihe  party  so  committed  is  detained  upon  a  legal 
process  or  under  a  justice's  warrant  for  a  non-bailsble  offence. 
Persons  neglecting  for  two  terms  lo  pray  for  a.  kabeaj  corpus 
shall  have  none  in  vacation,  (j)  Persons  set  at  large  on  kaieas 
corpus  shall  not  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence  unless  by 
the  legal  order  and  process  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of 
thecase.  (4)  A  person  commilted  to  prison  for  treason  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  requires  it,  in  Ihe  first  week  of  the  next  term  or  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted 
in  that  term  or  session  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  it  appears 
on  affidavit  that  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  are  not  ready; 
■nd  if  he  is  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or  session 
after  commitment,  or  if  after  trial  he  is  acquitted,  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment,  (j)  No  inhabitant  of  England 
(except  persona  contracting,  or,  after  conviction  for  felony, 
electing  to  be  transported)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scottand, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  &c.,  or  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  Stringent 
penalties  are  provided  for  offences  against  the  act.  A  judge 
delaying  Mabeos  torput  forTeilS  £500  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
Illegal  imprisonment  beyond  teas  renders  the  offender  liable  in 
an  action  by  the  injured  party  to. treble  costs  and  damages  to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  X500,  besides  subjecting  him  to  the 
penalties  of  praemunire  and  to  other  disabilities.  "  The  great 
rank  of  those  who  were  likely  to  offend  against  this  part  of  the 
statute  was,"  says  Hallam, "  the  cause  of  this  unusual  severity." 
Indeed  as  eariy  as  ijgi  the  judges  had  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  writ  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  at 
the  instance  ol  magnates  of  the  realm.  The  effect  of  the  act 
was  to  impose  upon  (he  Jtidges  under  severe  sanction  the  duty 
of  protecting  personal  liberty  in  the  case  of  criminal  charges 
and  of  securing  speedy  trial  upon  such  charges  when  legally 
framed;  and  the  improvement  of  their  tenure  of  office  at  the 
revolution,  coupled  with  the  veto  put  by  the  BiO  of  Rights  on 
excessive  bail,  gave  the  judicature  the  independence  and  Mifaorlly 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  executive  within  the  law 
and  to  lestrain  administrative  development  of  the  scope  or 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law;  and  this  power  of  the  judiciary  to 
control  the  executivci  coupled  with  the  limitations  on  the  right 
to  set  up  "  act  of  state  "  as  an  excuse  for  infringing  individual 
liberty  to  the  special  characteristic  of  En^i^  constitutional 
b». 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  at  common  law  nor  under  the 
act  of  1679  was  the  writ  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  case  of  a 
person  convicted  either  on  indictment  or  suramarily.  It  pmpetly 
applied  to  persons  detuned  before  or  iritfaout  trial  or  sentence; 
Md  for  convicted  pQWiu  the  proper  remedy  was  by  wriU  of 
>  Keey.  U»  ^ikt  CemtUidiom  (db  cd.),  p.  195. 
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cnor  or  cerfiiraH  lo  wUck  a  writ  of  faiiM  cer/M  auiht  be  used 
aaancillarr. 

As  regards  peneos  imprisoned  for  debt  or  on  dvil  process  the 
writ  was  available  at' common  law  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
detention:  but  lbe  practice  in  these  cases  is  unafiected  by  the 
act  of  1679,  and  b  of  no  present  intcKstr  tince  imimsonmeBt 
on  dvil  pmcess  b  alowst  abolished.  As  regards  persons  in 
private  custody,  e.g.  persons  sot  sm  juris  detained  by  ilHne  not 
eotitled  to  their  guanhansbip  or  lunatics,  or  persons  kidnapped, 
Mabtas  tor  put  ad  ta^/kieiidum  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  common  law  lemedy.  The  appropriate  writ  l«-  such 
cases  was  that  known  as  dt  AonHnt  repUtianda.  The  use  of  this 
writ  ia  most.if  not  all  criminal  cases  wasforbidden  in  1553;  hut 
it  was  used  in  the  ■7thcentUTy  in  a  case  of  kidnapping  (Designy's 
case,  16S1),  and  against  Lord  Grey  foe  abducting  hb  wife^ 
sister  <i68i),  and  in  the  eail  of  Banburjr'a  case  lo  fccowr  hb 
wife{i704).  ThelatestieeordedlnstanceofitsuseisTicbilcock's 
case  (1736),  in  which  a  ward  soaght  to  free  bhnself  from  the 
custody  of  hb  guardian. 

Since  that  date  the  habeas  corpus  ad  subjtdendum  has  been  used 
incasesof  illegaldeteniioninprivaiccustody.  InijsSquestionff 
arose  as  to  its  application  to  persons  in  naval  or  military  custody, 
including  pressed  men,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  parliament  and  to  the  consultation  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  judges  (see  Witmot's  O^iifMoi,  p.  77}.  In  the  same  year  the 
writ  was  used  to  rdease  the  wife  of  Eari  Ferrers  from  his  custody 
and  maltreatment,  and  was  unsuccessfully  applied  for  by  John 
Wilkes  to  get  bade  his  wife,  who  was  separated  from  him  by 
mutual  agreement.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  insunces 
of  that  period  are  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1771),  who  was 
released  from  a  claim  to  hold  him  as  a  slave  in  England;  and 
that  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  (iSio),  where  an  alien  woman  on 
exhibition  in  England  was  brought  before  the  court  by  Zacbaiy 
Macaulay  In  order  to  aacertahi  whellier  she  was  detained  against 
hcrwiU. 

The  experience  of  the  iSth  century  dlKloscd  defects  In  Ihe 
procedure  for  obtaining  liberty  in  cases  not  covered  by  the  act 
of  1679.  But  it  was  not  till  1816  that  further  legislation  was 
passed  for  more  effectually  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
The  act  of  1816(56  Geo.  III.  c.  100],  does  not  touch  casescoverul 
by  the  act  of  1679.  It  eoacu  (i)  that  a  wtit  of  kabeat  eerput 
shall  be  Issued  In  vacation  time  In  favour  of  a  person  restrained 
of  his  liberty  otherwise  than  for  some  criminal  or  supposed 
criminal  matter  (except  peiaont  imprisoned  for  debt  or  by  civil 
pracen);  (3)  that  though  the  return  to  the  writ  be  good  and 
sufficient  in  law,  the  judge  shall  examine  Into  the  truth  of  the 
facts  set  forth  in  such  return,  and  if  they  appear  doubtful  the 
prisoner  shall  be  bailed;  (j)  that  the  writ  shall  run  to  any  port, 
haibour,  road,  creek  or  hay  on  the  coast  of  £n|^nd,  although 
not  whhin  the  body  of  any  county.  The  last  clause  was  intended 
to  meet  doubts  on  the  applicDbility  of  hahtas  corpus  in  cases  of 
illegal  detention  on  board  ship,  which  had  been  raised  owing  to 
a  case  of  delenlioa  on  a  foreign  ship  in  an  Engjish  port. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregahtg  statement  that  Ae  bnie 
and  enforcement  of  (he  writ  rests  on  the  common  taw  as 
strengtheoedby  the actsof  1617. 1640, 1679 and  t8i6,  and  subject 
also  to  the  regulations  as  lo  procedure  contained  in  the  Cromt 
Office  Rukt,  1906.  Theelfect  of  thesututes  is  to  keep  the  courts 
always  open  for  the  bsue  of  the  writ.  It  is  available  to  put  an 
end  to  all  forms  of  illegal  detcnttoo  In  public  cm'  private  custody. 
In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  (1839)  it  was  used  toobtain 
the  release  of  persons  sentenced  in  Canada  for  psrtidparing  in 
the  fcbdlion  of  1837,  who  were  being  conveyed  throughout 
Engbod  in  custody  on  thrit  way  to  fmprisoomeat  in  another 
part  of  the  empire,  and  it  b  matter  of  frequent  experience  for 
the  courts  to  review  the  legality  of  commitments  under  the 
Extradition  Acts  and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  1881 , of  fugitives 
from  the  justice  <rf  a  foreign  state  or  parts  of  tbe  king's  dominions 
onttidc  the  Britbh  Isbiids. 

ht  tfmea  of  public  danger  h  has  occasfonally  been  fhDtight 
neceHory  to  **  suspend  "  the  Habns  Corpus  Act  1679  hf  spedol 
and  teaiporaiy  Iqjihtion.  Hib  was  done  in  1794  (ty  ao  act 
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Is  well  kiunrn  (Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iil.  11;  Hcb.  x.  38)  thou^  tbe 
difference  is  apt  to  be  cx^critnl  by  those  who  forget  bow  much 
of  the  element  of  "'Z^:  lies  in  Paul's  conccptitm  of  rlrra. 
In  G.  A.  Smith's  words,  "  as  Paul's  ><laptstion,  '  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith,'  has  become  the  motto  of  evangelical  Chriitienity, 
to  «'c  may  uy  that  Habakkuk's  orlgtoal  of  it  tiaa  been  tbe  motto 
and  the  fame  of  Judaism: '  tbe  ri(btcout  ibaD  live  by  his 
faithfulness.' " 

Tlic  Ilrbrcw  text  of  thii  Irnprcsuve  and  varied  book  is  unfor- 
tuiutdy  rorrupt  in  many  [ilacci;  even  10  eaulinui  a  critic  at  Driver 
acrc|>l4  or  r.tvourably  notices  eightcea  tcaual  cinendauon*  in  tbe 
ihni-  irli.i|itiTx,  and  Fuspects  the  text  in  at  least  seven  other  caK*^ 
For  the  initi'i'rL'iJtiun  uf  the  book  in  detail,  the  EngLitb  mder  wiQ 
(i.-iil  I^rivcr's  iummdilsry  (1906]  the  most  utefuL 

Krffrrnri'S  to  earlier  liieraiurc  will  be  found  in  the  foDowinf  note- 
worthy  Miiilin  of  rrrcnt  date:  fJavidmi,  "  N'ahum,  Habakhok 
and  Zriih.ini.ili."  in  Cimbridfe  BiU*  (1S96);  Nowack,  Dm  Uthu* 
PropheUn  (lldkr.)  (iS^T};  Wcllhauicn,  Dif  kleinen  Pnphtltm* 
U»t)f^};  (.:.  A.  Smtib,  "Tbe  Boole  of  the  Tn-elve  Prophets,"  I 
Thr  Kxpoiilar's  BtUe,  vol.  i).  (iBoH):  Driver,  article. "  Habakku^ 
in  HattinXE*  Ditlieaary  <{/  tit  Bible,  voL  ii.  pp.  9i9^l»  (igr 
Budde,  artk-Ie  "  Ilabakbuk  "  in  £iuy.  Biblka,  vol.  ii.,  c  iwi- 
(1901):  SiewnMn,  "The  Intcrpmailnn  of  Hali^kiik,  ir 
Expotilm  liyii),  pp.  iiS^i;  Peakc,  The  PrMcm  pf  SMt 
Ikt  (M  Teslatufnt  (1904).  pp-      i  and  app.  A,  "  Recent  Cni 
H.iliakkiik":  M.mi,  liddijhiprapbteK  (K.  H.  C.)  (190a) 
"  .Minor  Prnplioi vol.  ii.,  in  Crafury  BiUt  (I906);  O 
Buth  IliilHitkiik  (Text,  ubertctsung  und  ErkUrunf).  10 
tlic  Ixxik  j>.  a  unity  brlonsins  to  lac  time  of  AlcxsHt 
Mjx  1.  Mjri:uli!sdi-<u*M!ithcananymouiGrcek«crsior 
iii.  in  a  viilume  nf  Old  Ttst.  ana  Srmitie  jtadio.' 
Jl  i.'.'moi  Rjirry  Ilar/Kr  (Chicago,  1908). 

HABDALA   (lit.  "  scp:ir3t!on  ">,  a  Hebrc- 
.-);'pn]fir::iti.-d  to  ceremonies  at  the  condusior 
fr^tivalf.  marking  the  ttpuation  between 
st'LuIar.   Un  the  Saturday  night  tbe  cefemr 

tUms;  (j)  benediction  o\-er  a  cup  of  win 

oilier  Jewish  functions);  (ft)  benedicti<m 

(if  v,liiih  po^^ibly  the  orif^n  i)  utilttaria- 

lludM  on  tlic  Sabbath  day,  but  tbe  • 

iiiid  (f)  benediction  o\'cr  a  box  of  sw 

o'lfiiii  of  the  latter  has  been  traced  to 

^Iiiili  in  Talmutiic  times  was  intror* 

hore  too  symbolic  ideas  must  be  la' 

Ii:;h:  and  the  spiced  would  readily 

S.iljb.iih  "  OvLT-soul  "  of  the  my 
HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  English 

Hich  Court  of  Justice  commar 
directed  to  bring  the  body  of  a 
or  some  oiIilt  court  for  a  spc^ 

Thirc  arc  various  forms  of 
is  lh.it  known  as  hilfas  for; 
li-thcil  rtmedj-  for  \-iolat  ion  r 
u-conls  of  tlic  English  b- 
[  iiito'Iy  except  on  a  crim' 
di-l.t.   Th.it  risht  is 
worJi:    ".VufluS  Itbrr 
>liuii\:,lar  iiut  utldgcl 
ncc  sHjt.-r  turn  ibimf 
juJUiuK  pjrium  si 
rrmcii-.I  mandatr 

i-f.  it  ii  one  of  t'  -1 
ffrli>r:r:  and  pr  .    ^  ' 

Whilo  "M  ris' 

SHtxn  M.iii-n 
iUcc.-il  confii' 
cuftltHly  ano! . 
prison'' r  bcff 
ihc  w;,t.  togi't 
dcl.ilr.:  ),  to  u' 
AhniwienT  ll: 
coRi  KT'.''  ^  hin. 

It  is  offn  fit 
/*■  Chartt 


•  -  tt 
t.  .I>r 

^  Wl'-!' 
^  I-"'' 

V  ■  


of  tbe  issue  of  writs  o' 

writs  bsving  somcv ' 

date,  c.(.  the  writ 

to  prevent  impri 

writofntainim' 

in  England  \ 

as  1870,  T 

writ  isni' 

and  on ' 

ment. 


I  liahtat  ttirpMt  should 
..:t  'ir  '  inln  :i[i> 

■  fi;  Ih<- 1  r.j'j..!        .1  l.iu,'. 
i.'iuntv  !•)  tr.\M  lit  \--<ie 
j-\  in  itir    i-iiloiiy'  or  du- 
.-i-hin  "  htri'i<n  i^'minioo  " 

■:i:u>h  l!J..n>l'>.  ainl  t^A".  iiiit 
liLindi  (y-c  le  Bio^n  \it<i\\. 

.  n  rhibI  if  nut  all  the  Rriti-h 
.  .iw  commiin  law.  ilic  [luHi  t  lu 
■  .>t>«-d  and  n  luily  ikmiMiJ  Uy 

  •  r  il.iiulrx  ri.irini<  r>'L;>itjt.n^ 

ino'  -^ntA  til  in  (  .in.iiLi.  .iii'l  in  ifi*, 

tbe  n^>  council  fi-mi  <lir  •Limiiiinn.  nn^ 

1  d  case,  the  MhiT  »itli  miULl  tu  ihe 

'  j«  as  applii-ri  in  lliitith  (Guiana  ihc 

■i.TiHar  pri»'e»i  I'xi'iitl  i/nJ  rf;»irt  nf 
■  -■Hi'lliT*).    But  \i\    ihi'  Sii),ii-ii.c  ('<>i:rl 
.11  rjouruet  {tHifr  aim  I  .ill  (ht  .iiilliijriiii'>, 
.         10  or  iniiilviil  t'>a  ^•u|<('[iu^  t'jurt  'A 
■  tiixjt*  la  ir.luili-  ihi,'  ["■wtr  ti>  i.-'in-  [lie 
.  ndvr  the  Rumaii-niiifh  l.iw  ai  ap|ili<  il  m 
jppear  to  Live  .1  iiiiril  tu  n-La^c:  ur.'.ii  t  a 
.    mijrni/o,  which  clwi'ly  rocniblea  ihv  Kril  <  ( 
£  proceduri'  di.'M.riliiiJ  as  "  inanili--'l.ili>'.ii  " 
.  I  .Arjson  (Hatlain,  MulJIr  Atts,  vul,  ii,.  c,  iv  ). 
■rpni  has  not  l>ern  liirnully  ad'iunl  nr  the 
.  •  iiHmally  extenikil  to  !x>uib  Africa;  Ixit  in  the 
the  (lurter  of  juMice  and  o-lonbl  Wg}  -lali.in, 
.  ja  petition  crunts  a  irmidy  t»|iiivali'nt  I<i  ihjl 
.  J  hi  tnr  writ  m  hihrai  t,>tpiii;  .ind  the  nnii-dy  is 
.-^nbed  (Koke  v.  Bahe,  IKri,  q  IltirKinan,  4.'i.  <-1< 
•Hiti;  in  Cru)naland).    Durin.:  and  after  thr  hubin 
!Mii^i<joi  many  alli-mpts  Wire  miide  by  tliis  pni- 
..•'ii^e  ur  riAiew  the  MntRiKea  df  cnurtH  martial;  kc 
..  ■.  m  Capt  Rep.  8. 

.  '.'r>kin  lii'ing  deriviil  (mm  the  Koman-Dutih  law.  ihc 
iitt  orptii  i(  not  inili|;rniius:  l>ut.  uihIit  s.  44  i>l  the 
..It  OriJinanie  itftiii.  the  cuuit  or  a  jud);i-  hak  po«i.'r  to 
tfue  "  maniliilci  in  (In-  n.iiuie  of  urii->  nf  h-ilvn)  .■^rjuii." 
•  .iaI  high  courts  in  India  hove  [nmvr  ifi  is^ui-  and  (nOirrr 
.  tiiiiui  carpus.    The  e.irtii'i  ri.t'iird  •>!  its  u^c  ujs  in  1775. 
dirix'le<l  to  WarrL'H  lljbiliiys.    It  h.it  txi-n  UH'd  to  irti 
..i.'ii  HliclhLT  Kuman  (.'.irhulu  ii'liKimi-.  unhit  could  i.-r.li.r 
..I  III  iHjo  an  3tl<rni|jt  hji  m.\<\f  llu  ii  l  y  [»  th.dii  nt:v  ilie 
..  ■■  .1  warrant  in  the  ivitiire  of  a  h!:u  if.*  tarhrl  i^<u^It  l.y  iV.j 
.    '-Ill  I..  Rep.  6  llen^l.  393,  4^(1,  4<)'i),  and  It  has  alui  Urn 
...     Httle  cuntruvmivs  L>ci«rtn  Hindus  iind  mi^iionarirs 
«  .usliaJy  uf  a  yottnii  convert  (K.  v.  I'uiij;Aiiu,  111711.  j  liLUr''!. 
i hI  Ivlwven  a  Mahornmcdan  hu^t'.ind  and  hii  nii>ili'.'r  in-) iw 
K'lUttody  ofa  G>rl-wi(e  (Kkatija         if  70. 5  Bi'n,::i),  557/. 

■■  ■>!/  .S*(ii(rt.— Bettire  ihc  Dcclaralinn  of  Indi-pemlciice  sume 
K  Nurlh  American  colonies  h.id  jilopted  tlic  act  el  i67g; 
.  .he  Icdcrat  and  the  other  stale  li'jj;i.-l uteres  of  ilu'  I'nileJ 
S  .  haw  founded  thvir  procedure  on  that  uct.  The  ci>irn:un 
.ts  lu  the  writ  uf  Aii^t'di  (vrfiis  has  Liren  iiilieiilcd  from 
X  '^l.ind,  .uidh.i&brvn  griicrully  made  10  apply  to  rummilmcnts 
.  1.1  di'ti-niion!'  of  all  kinds.  nUTitull  r(ue»liiin»,  unknown  tu 
>  -^li^h  law,  have  arisen  from  tin.-  peculiar  features  of  the 
X.iiiiiian  state-sy«lcm.  Thus  the  cr>nMiluii(in  provides  that 
'  the  I'tiviligeofthv  writ  otA.i^diiVi^ii'  ^ ha II  nut  Ih- suspended 
1  iiK'-.s  wlii-n,  in  tases  of  Ti-liflliun  or  inv^.^i.in,  the  public  safety 
mav  ii'iitiire  it  "i  and  it  h^i  been  the  i-ulijiit  of  much  dispute 
nhi-ihi't  the  power  ol  kuipi-r.fion  under  thi.'  prcviiiion  ii  vested 
III  llie  presitknt  or  the  cvngrc&S.  The  nti^'hl  uf  npiniun  seems 
111  ban  lu  the  latter  alternative.  Again,  i.-mll'i-is  have  ari-rn 
|iilni'L-H  the  courts  of  individujl  :>!.ilcs  anil  ilie  Cnurts  of  the 
union.  It  seems  that  a  slate  court  h;is  no  rislil  10  is>ui-  a  hi'.'fji 
iiirfui  fur  the  discharge  of  a  person  h<ld  under  the  authority 
id  ilir  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  l)ie  courts  uf  the 
iiiiioTi  issue  the  writ  only  in  those  cases  in  uhiih  the  power  is 
rxptessly  conlerred  on  them  by  the  consiiiuticn. 

Arr  noun  IKS.— Patifwn,  Lihuty  I'f  Ihi-  Sit'h-.l  (1S77I;  Short 
and  Mellor,  Crmi  t'rctlui  <i8o(i):  Amiu  an.  (  hunh  i>n  H-if'ui 
L'urpai  tJixJ  cd.  ifiqj).  (W.  F.  L.) 

HABERDASHER,  a  name  tor  a  trade*man  who  sells  by  retail 
%niall  articles  used  in  the  making  or  weariufi  ol  |^r^■s^,  such  as 
sewing  (ottons  or  silks,  tape*,  bulion.:.  pin  -  snd  neeillrsand  the 
like.  The  sale  of  such  articles  is  not  cenerally  carried  on  alone, 
ft  "  haberdashery  I'ouiiier  "  usually  forms  a  diparlmcnt  of 
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<hap*rt'  thops.  The  word,  found  In  Ontieir.  Uid'<m>  eartkr 
(1311),  i>  of  obsnue  origini  tli«  uggeuion  tint  it  teconitccted 
wfth  tit  Icateadic  iafrtatk.  "  bivcmck,"  it,  Mcordiog  u  the 
//gw  Efffitk  DieOvnary,  inposiiMf .  Hapmtas  occun  im  an  earty 
Anglo-F>enGk  cuatoiiu  Uu,  which  includes  artlctes  such  as  were 
mM  by  habcrdubcrs,  hvt  Ihi>  word  mar  ilielf  have  been  a 
mlHpelltng  of  "  babcrdasb."  The  otwcurhy  of  origiD  has  left 
mMiformany  conjeauRssuchastbalof  Mbiebeu  that"  habcr- 
dnher  "  was  ptrfanps  merely  a  MRi]|>tion  of  the  Geman  Hati 
iht  dui  "  Have  you  tbu  i"  or  do*,  tim, "  Have  that,  sir," 
osed  descriptively  for  a  general  dcsler  in  miaccUueovs  wares. 
The  Haberdashers'  Company  it  one  of  the  greater  Livery 
Oxnpanfa  ol  the  City  of  LAndoa.  OrigiDtUy  n  branch  of  the 
■MKCra,  the  frstnoity  took  over  the  Belling  of "  small  waica," 
which  included  not  only  articles  similar  to  iboM  sold  as  "  haber- 
dashery "  now,  but  such  things  as  gloves,  daggers,  glass,  pens, 
lanterns,  mouseiraps  and  the  like.  They  were  thus  on  this  side 
connected  with  the  MiHinm.  On  the  oib«r  hand  there  was 
enriy  a  fusion  with  the  old  giM  of  the  "  Kurers,"  or  cap  makers, 
and  the  hatlers.  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (he  amalgama- 
tion was  complete.  There  were  long  reeogniied  two  brsncbct  of 
the  haberdashers,  the  haberdashers  of  "  small  wares,"  and  the 
haberdashers  of  hats  (see  further  Ltveav  Coupanies).  The 
haberdashers  are  named,  side  by  side  with  the  ttpdhrS,  In 
the  White  Book  Albiii)  of  the  city  of  London  (sec  JTimf- 
ment9  Cildkellae  Londiniensis,  ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  RoRs  Scries, 
>>.  i8s^>Wi),  and  a  haberdasher  fornu  one  of  the  company  of 
pilgrims  in  the  Catthrbury  Tattt  (Prologue,  361). 

HAnMOnm.  WILUAM  (i6o^i6h),  poel,  was  born 

at  Hendhp  Hall,  Worcestershire,  on  the  4th  <rf  November  1605. 
He  belonged  to  B  well-known  Catholic  family.  His  father, 
Thomas  Habinglon  (1560-1647),  an  antiquary  andbistorical 
scholar,  had  been  impliealed  in  the  plots  on  behalf  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  hb  uncle,  Edward  Habington,  was  hanged  In 
tS86  on  the  charge  of  cohspiring  against  Ellubeth  in  connexion 
with  Anthony  Bablngton;  white  to  hh  mother,  Mary  HaMngtMi, 
was  attributed  the  rrvelBiion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  poet 
was  sent  to  the  college  at  St  Oner,  but,  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  induce  him  to  become  a  Icsuit,  be  removed  to 
Pari*.  He  married  about  1631  Lucy,  second  daughter  «f  Sir 
Wiltiam  Herbert,  first  Baron  POwys.  This  lady  he  had  addressed 
in  the  volume  of  lyrical  poems  flmnged  in  two  parts  and  entitled 
Castara,  published  anonymously  in  1634.  In  1635  appeared  a 
second  edition  enlaced  by  three  prose  chancteis,  fourteen  new 
lyrics  and  eight  touching  elegies  on  his  friend  and  khwnan, 
George  Talbot.  The  iMrd  edition  (1640)  contains  a  iMrd  part 
consisting  of  a  prose  character  of  "  A  Holy  Man  "  and  twenty- 
two  devotional  poems.  Hsbington's  lyrics  are  full  of  the  far- 
fetched  "  conceits "  which  w«re  fashionable  at  court,  but  his 
verse  fs  quite  free  from  the  prevsltlng  loosemas  of  monXy 
Indeed  his  reiterated  praises  of  Castara 's  virtue  grow  wearisome. 
He  is  at  his  Iwst  in  his  reflective  poems  on  the  uncertainly  of 
human  life  and  kindred  topics.  He  also  wrote  a  HisUik  of 
Bernard  At  Pwtk  (1640),  based  on  notes  pro<rided  by  his  father; 
a  iragi-comedy,  TktQutene  of  Anagon  (1640),  puUMied  trilhout 
his  consent  by  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  and  sik  essays  on  events  in  modem  history. 
Obunalions  upon  Hiilory  (t4l4t).  Anthony  i  Wood  insinuated 
that  during  the  Commonwealth  the  poet  "did  run  vdth  the  timcst 
and  was  not  unknown  to  Otfver  the  uMrper."  He  died  on  the 
30th  of  November  i6s4. 

The  works  of  Habington  have  not  been  collected.  Quene  of 
jfrraronwasrewimed  in  [>odil^'s"OldPUy!i,"vol.ix.(i8a9):Cu(ar« 
wu  edited  by  Charles  Ehon  (t  813),  and  by  E.  Arber  with  a  compact 
mod  MOtpn^endve  fauroductnn  (1^)  forhii"*  EogUsh  Rtvriata." 

HABIT  (through  the  French  from  lat.  kabilms,  from  kalert, 
to  have,  hold,  or,  in  a  reflective  sense,  to  be  irt  a  certain  condition; 
in  many  of  the  Engfish  senses  tlie  French  use  kMtude,  not  ktbU), 
condition  of  body  or  mind,  especially  one  that  has  become 
permanent  or  settled  by  custom  or  perristent  repetHloR,  hence 
custom,  usage.  In  botany  and  zoology  the  term  is  used  both 
h  the  above  sense  of  Instinctive  action  of  aidmals  and  tendencies 


of-plnta,  Bb4  «lw  ol  the  tUBBUr  of  groiHh  of  saemal  apptuw 
anceol  a  plant  or  animal.  From  the  use  of  the  word  for  exLcmal 
appcunuKCt  cones  iia  use  for  lashian  in  dress,  and  hence  as  • 
tern  for  a  lady^  tkUng  dt«»  aod  tot  the  p«'*ir"'tr  form  of 
garment  adopted  by  the  members  of  a  religious  orda,  like 
"  cowl "  applied  as  the  mark  ol  a  monk  or  nun. 

HABITAT  (a  French  word  derived  fiom  AuMer,  Lat.  iakilan, 
to  dwdl),  in  botany  and  soology,  the  term  for  the  locality  in 
which  a  particnlai  spcdes  of  |daau  or  atdmals  thnvca. 

HAMBORO.  or  Hapsovso,  the  naioe  of  the  famous  fantly 
from  which  have  spnbig  the  dukes  and  archdukes  of  Austria 
from  lofb,  kings  of  Huoguy  and  Bohemia  from  1536,  and 
emperorsof  AnstrntfiomiSat.  Thqr  were  also  Rcnua  emperors 
and  German  kings  fnm  143!  to  tSo6,  and  kn^s  of  Spain  from 
1516  to  1700,  while  the  minor  dignities  heU  by  them  at  different 
timesaretoo  numerous  to  mention. 

The  name  Hafosburg,  a  variant  of  an  older  fonn,  Habichtdjurg 
(hawk's  caatle),  was  token  fnm  the  castle  of  Habsburg,  which 
was  situated  on  the  livcr  Aar  not  far  fnm  iu  junction  with  the 
RhiMi.  The  oaitk  wu  built  about  loao  by  Werner,  bish^  of 
Strassburg,  and  his  brother,  Radbot,  the  founder  of  the  abbey 
of  MurL  These  men  were  grandsons  of  a  certain  Guntram,  who, 
according  to  some  autboriiies,  iaidcntical  with  a  Count  Guntram 
wbo  BourUitd  during  the  reign  of  the  enqteror  Oito  the  Great, 
and  wbooe  ancestry  caa  be  traced  bach  to  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  Thb  conjecture,  however,  is  extremely  pro- 
Uematical.  Among  Radbofs  sons  was  one  Werner,  and  Werner 
and  his  son  Oito  were  called  oounto  of  Habsburg,  Otto  being 
probably  made  landgrave  of  upper  Alsace  1m«  hi  the  iith  or 
early  in  the  tath  century.  At  all  events  Otto's  son  Werner 
(d.  1 167),  and  the  lattet 's  son  Albert  (d.  1 199},  held  this  digmiy, 
and  both  landgraves  increased  the  area  of  the  Habsburg  lan^ 
Albert  became  count  of  ZUrich  and  ptotecioe  of  the  monastery 
o!  Sftckiogen,  ami  obtained  lands  in  the  cantons  ot  Unteiwalden 
and  Luoome;  Ms  son  Rudolph,  having  assisted  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  against 
the  emperor  Oito  IV.,  received  the  county  of  Aargau.  Both 
counts  largely  increased  their  possessions  in  the  districts  now 
known  as  Switserland  and  Abace,  and  Rudolfdi  held  an  influential 
place  among  the  SwaUan  noWlity.  After  his  death  in  1331  Us 
two  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolph,  cfivided  bis  lands  and  founded 
the  lines  of  Habsburg- Habsburg  and  Habsburg- Laulenburg. 
Rndotirii's  Ascendants,  counts  of  Habsburg- Laufcnburg,  were 
soon  divided  into  two  branches,  one  ti  wUch  became  extiart 
in  1408  and  tbe  other  seven  years  later.  Before  tUs  date, 
however,  Laufenburg  and  some  other  districts  had  bc»  soU  to 
the  seruor  branch  of  the  (amily,  who  thus  managed  to  retain 
the  greater  part  of  the  Habsburg  laitds. 

Kodolph'a  btotber  Albert  (d.  ia39),  landgrave  o(  Alsace, 
married  Hedwtg  of  KyburK  (d.  rsfo).  mvd  from  this  union  then 
was  bom  in  iitS  Rudolf^,  tfat^  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  ascend  the 
German  throile.  Through  his  mother  he  Inhtfiled  a  large  part 
<rf  the  lands  ol  the  extinct  family  ot  ZlhringeD;  he  added  In 
other  ways  to  hb  possessions,  and  was  chosen  German  king  in 
September  1173.  Acting  vigorously  in  htsnew  oHice,  he  ddcated 
and  killed  his  moat  formidable  adveiMry,  Olt^ar  II.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  tr/A,  and  In  December  tiSs  he  invested  his  sons, 
Albert  and  Rvdt^,  with  (be  duchies  ol  Austria  and  Styria, 
which  with  other  lands  bad  been  taken  Imn  Otiakar.  This 
was  an  event  of  supreme  moment  in  the  history  etf  the  Habsburgs* 
and  was  the  first  and  most  important  stage  in  tbe  process  <d 
transferring  the  centre  of  their  authority  fpom  western  to  eastern 
Etirape,  from  the  RMne  to  the  Danube.  On  Rudolph's  death 
ni  July  1991  the  Oerman  crown  passed  fm*  a  lime  away  from  tbe 
Habsborgs,  bat  in  Joly  isgS  it  was  secured  by  Us  son,  Albeit, 
whose  reign,  however,  was  short  and  oneventfid.  But  before 
130ft,  the  year  of  Albert's  dekib,  the  long  and  tronbled  cwmejaon 
of  the  Habsburgi  with  BoheralB  had  ataiady  begun.  In  1306 
Vnmcedas  111.,  the  last  Bohemian  king  of  the  PhmysUdk 
dynssly,  was  muidered.  Seifl'ng  the  opportunity  ud  dedaiiag 
that  the  vacant  kingdom  was  an  bnpertal  fid,  Xing  Albst 
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bertoweditvponbiteklntBOii,  Rnddpb.and  mimed  ibis  prince 
to  EliiiJKth.  widow  of  Wenceslis  XL  snd  slepmotber  of 
WcncoluIU.  BiitRudolphdiedini3a7,aiidhisfatIi«T'a>tteinpt 
to  keep  the  couaUy  in  hii  own  bands  wxs  ended  by  lus  murder 
In  13^ 

Albert's  succeisor  as  German  king  was  Hemy  of  Luxemburg 
(Uw  emperor  Heniy  VIL),  and  this  election  may  be  said  to 
{aitiate  the  kuig  rivalry  between  tbe  bouses  of  Habsburg  and 
LuiembuTg.  But  tbe  immediate  enemy  ol  the  Habsburgs 
was  not  I  Ltuembnrg  but  a  Wittelsbacfa.  Without  making  any 
definite  partition,  Albert's  five  remaining  sons  spent  their  time 
ia  governing  their  lands  until  1314,  when  one  of  them,  Frederick 
called  the  Fair,  forsook  this  comparatively  uneventful  occupation 
and  was  chosen  by  a  minority  of  the  electors  German  king  in 
■uccesiion  to  Henry  VII.  At  the  same  lime  the  Wiltelsbach 
duke  of  Bavaria,  Louis,  known  to  history  as  the  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  was  also  chosen.  War  was  inevitable,  and  the 
battle  ol  MUhUorf,  fou^t  in  September  1331,  sealed  the  fate 
of  Frederick.  Lotds  wu  vktotkm:  hit  iWil  went  into  wi 
bonourabte  captivity,  and  the  riiiiif  Bibabwi  wan  undermt  a 
temporary  eclipse. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  Frederidc's  death  in  1330  tbe 
Habsburgs  were  exiles  from  the  German  throne.  But  I  bey  were 
not  inactive.  In  133s  his  two  surviving  brotbeis,  Alb«t  and 
Otto,  inherited  Carinthia  and  part  of  CaxnioU  by  right  of  tbdr 
mother,  Elizabeth;  in  1363  Albert's  son  Rudolph  received 
Tirol;  and  during  the  aame  century  part  of  Istriai  Trieste  and 
other  districts  were  acquired.  All  King  Albert's  riz  sons  had 
died  without  leaving  nude  iuue  save  Otto,  whose  family  became 
eatinct  in  1344,  and  Albert,  the  anccstoc  of  all  the  Utcr  Habs- 
bnrga.  Of  Mbert'a  four  sons  two  also  left  no  male  heits,  but 
tho  KDudijag  two,  Albert  HL  and  Xioopcdd  III.,  were  respoKible 
for  a  diviuon  of  the  fanuly  whidi  is  of  some  importance.  By 
virtue  of  a  partition  made  upon  their  brother  Rudolph's  death 
ia  1365  Albert  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  Austria,  while 
Leopold  ahd  bb  sons  took  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tin),  Alsace 
nnainltig  undivtded  aa  heretofore. 

Towards  tbe  middle  of  the  ijth  century  tbe  Gcnnao  throne 
had  been  occupied  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  by  members  of 
tbe  Luxemburg  family.  The  reigning  emperor  Sigismund,  wbo 
was  also  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  dau^iter  Elisafaeth  WIS  tbe  wife  of  Albeit  of  Habsburg,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Duke  Albert  UL,  who  had  died  in  1395. 
Sigismund  died  in  December  1437,  leaving  his  two  kingdoms  to 
his  wn-in-law,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  January 
1438  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  tbe  following  June.  Albert  wu 
abo  chooen  and  crowned  German  kuis  insuccnatontoSi^HBimdi 
thus  beginning  the  long  and  uninterrupted  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  imperial  throne,  a  connexion  which  lasted  until 
the  disstriution  of  tbe  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806.  He  did  aalj 
however,  enjoy  his  new  dignities  for  img,  aa  he  died  in  October 
t439'«Uie  engaged  In  B  stnig^wkh  the  T^uki.  Albert  left 
no  sons,  bat  soon  after  his  death  one  wis  bont  to  him,  called 
LadislauE,  who  became  duke  of  Austria  and  lung  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Under  the  guardianship  of  lus  kinsman,  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  tbe  young  prince's  reign  was  « troubled  one,  and 
when  he  died  Onmuiied  in  1457  hh  branch  of  tbe  Unify  becaiM 
extinct,  and  Hungary  and  Bohemia  passed  away  from  the 
Habsburgs,  who  managed,  however,  to  retain  Austria. 

Leopold  II!.,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  who  was  killed 
in  t3S6  at  the  battle  ol  Sorepacb,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  two 
nif,  Frederick  and  Sntest,  kft  male  isne.  Frederick  and 
his  c«Iy  son,  Sigismund,  coafoied  thev  attention  mainly  to  Tir<d 
and  Abace,  leaving  the  larger  destinies  of  the  family  in  the  bands 
of  Ernest  of  Carinthia  and  Siyria  (d.  I4i4)and  his  sons,  Frederick 
and  Albert  and  after  tbe  dcaib  of  King  Ladislaus  in  1457  these 
two  princes  aad  their  cousin  Sigismund  ware  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Habsburgs.  In  February  1440  Frederick  of 
Styria  was  chosen  German  king  in  succession  to  his  kinsman 
Albert.  He  was  a  weak  and  incompetent  ruler,  but  a  stronger 
and  abler  man  might  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of  administering 
bis  heterogCBeous  and  unruly  realm.    AUbough  very  imporUnt 


in  tbe  history  of  tbe  boUM  of  Habeburg,  Fradeiick's  loot  nif^ 
was  a  period  of  misfortune,  and  the  motto  which  he  Mawmed, 
A.E.LO.U.  {Auslriae  at  imptrart  orbi  umiHrso),  teemed  at  the 
time  a  particulariy  foolish  boast.  He  acted  as  gnudiaii  both 
to  Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria,  sod  to  Sigiininnd 
of  Tirol,  and  in  all  these  countries  his  difficulties  were  incicased 
by  the  hostility  of  his  brother  Albert.  Having  disgosied  the 
"nrolese  be  gave  up  (be  guardiamhip  of  their  prince  in  14461 
while  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  be  did  absolutely  nothing  t* 
establish  the  authority  of  his  ward;  in  1451  tbe  Austriaaa 
besieged  him  in  Vienna  NeustadL  and  compelled  him  to  surresda 
the  person  of  I.adi«liu»,  thus  ending  even  hb  nominal  anihoriiy. 
When  the  young  hiag  died  in  1457  tbe  Habsburgs  loot  Hungjuy 
and  Bohemia,  but  they  retained  Austria,  which,  after  aooc 
diqiutlng,  Frederick:  and  Albert  divided  between  Ibemsdves, 
tbe  former  taking  lower  and  the  latter  upper  Aiotria.  Thb 
arrangement  was  of  short  duration.  In  1461  Albert  made  war 
upon  his  brother  and  forced  him  to  resign  lower  Austria,  which, 
however,  be  rocoveied  after  Albert's  d^tfa  in  December  146J. 
Still  more  unfortunate  was  the  German  king  in  Switxerland.  For 
many  years  tbe  Swiss  had  chafed  under  the  rule  of  the  Hib^ 
burgs;  durix^  the  reign  of  Rudolph  1.  Ihey  liad  shown  signs  ai 
resentment  as  the  kingly  power  increased;  and  the  struggle  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  nearly  two  centuries  had  been  aJraoa 
uniformly  in  their  favour.  It  was  marked  by  the  viaory  of 
Morgarten  over  Duke  Leopdd  I.  in  1313,  and  by  that  «f  Sempacb 
over  Leopold  III.  in  1386,  by  the  conquest  of  Aargan  at  tbe 
instigation  of  the  empNor  Sigtsmund  early  in  tbe  i  jth  ceotuiy, 
and  by  the  final  struggle  for  freedom  against  Frederick  111.  and 
Sigismund  of  Tirol.  Taking  advantage  of  some  dissensions 
among  the  Swiss,  tbe  king  saw  an  opportimity  to  recover  bis 
lost  lands,  and  in  1443  war  broke  out.  But  his  alUcs,  the  men 
of  Zdrich,  were  defeated,  and  when  in  August  1444  some  French 
mercenaries,  who  bad  advanced  to  his  aid,  suffered  tbe  same 
fate  at  St  Jakob,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  later  Sigismund  b«ame  invdved  in  a  war  with  the 
some  formidBhle  foenna;  be  too  was  worsted,  and  the  "  Per- 
petual Peace"  of  1474  ended  tbe  rule  of  ibe  Habsburgs  in 
Switzerland.  This  humiliation  was  the  second  great  step  in 
the  process  of  removing  the  Habsburgs  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe.  In  t4S}>  Jutt  after  his  coronation  as  emperor  at  Rome, 
Frederick  legaliied  the  use  of  the  title  archduke,  which  had  bea 
claimed  spasmodically  by  the  Habsburgs  tince  1361.  This  title 
is  now  peculiar  to  tlie  house  of  Habsburg. 

The  reverses  suffered  by  the  Habsburgs  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  were  many  and  serious,  but  an  impravemcnt 
wiaUhand.  Tbeempcrordiedin  August  i493,«nd  was  followed 
on  the  Imperial  throne  by  his  son  Maximilian  1 ,  perhaps  tbe 
most  versatile  and  interesting  member  of  the  family.  Before 
his  father's  death  Maximilian  had  been  chosen  Ccrmao  king, 
or  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  begun  to  repair  the  fOTtunesol 
his'lMWxe.  He  had  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charies  tbe  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy;  he  had  driven  the  Bua- 
garians  from  Vienna  acd  the  Austrian  archduchies,  which 
Frederick  had,  perforce,  allowed  them  to  occupy;  and  he  had 
received  Tirol  on  the  abdication  of  Sigismund  in  1490.  True 
it  is  that  upon  Mary's  death  in  1481  part  of  her  iidierttance,  the 
rich  and  pcoiperous  Nctherkntb,  held  that  her  husband's 
authority  was  at  an  end,  while  another  part,  the  two  Burgundies 
and  Artoii,  had  been  seized  by  the  king  of  France;  neverthelcs, 
after  a  protracted  struggle  tbe  German  king  secured  almost  tiie 
whole  of  Charles  the  Bald's  lands  for  his  son,  the  archduke 
Philip,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  alone  remaining  in  the  power  of 
Franne  after  tbe  conclunon  of  the  peace  ot  Senlb  in  1493. 
Maxim^an  completed  bis  work  by  adding  a  piece  af  Bavsiia* 
Gfirz  and  then  Gradiska  to  the  Habsburg  lands. 

After  Si^smund's  death  in  1496  Maximilian  and  Philip  were 
the  cmly  living  male  members  of  the  family.  Ptu'Iip  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  died 
in  1506  lea\-iog  two  sons,  ChaHes  and  Ferdinand.  Oiarin 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Netherlands:  he  followed  one  grand- 
father, Ferdtnsnd,  as  king  of  Spain. In  istA,  and  irtien  tbe  otha^ 
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IfudmniaB,  died  in  1519  he  became  tbc  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  succeeded  to  mil  the  hereditary  lands  o{  the  Habsburgi. 
But  provision  had  to  be  made  for  Ferdinand,  and  in  1511  this 
prince  was  given  the  Austrian  archduchies,  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia  and  Camiola;  in  the  some  year  he  married  Ajine, 
daughter  o[  Wladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  BcJiemia,  and 
when  his  childless  brother-in-law,  King  Louis,  was  kiUed  at  the 
baitlc  of  Mohacs  in  August  1536  he  claimed  the  two  kingdoms, 
bo[h  by  tight  of  his  wile  and  by  treaty.  After  a  little  trouble 
Bohemia  passed  under  his  rule,  but  Hungary  was  more  recal- 
citrant. A  long  war  took  place  between  Fcidioand  and  John 
Zapcdya,  who  was  also  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  but  in  153S  a 
treaty  was  made  and  the  country  was  divided,  the  Hababurg 
prince  receiving  the  western  and  smaller  portion.  However,  he 
was  soon  confronted  with  a  more  formidable  foe,  and  be  spent 
•  large  part  of  his  subsequent  life  in  defending  his  lands  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks. 

The  Habsburgs  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  their  power. 
The  prestige  which  belonged  to  Charles  as  head  of  the  Holy 
ftonutn  Empire  was  backed  by  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Spain,  and  .  by  the  riches  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America.  In  Italy  he  ruled  over  Sardinia,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  passed  to  him  with  Spain,  and  th«  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  he  had  annexed  In  1535;  to  the  Netherlands 
he  had  added  Friesland,  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  GrSningen 
and  Gctdcrhnd,  and  he  stitt  possessed  Franchc-Camt£  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Habsburg  lands  in  Atsace  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. Add  to  this  Ferdinand's  inheritance,  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchies and  Tirol,  Bohemia  with  her  dependent  provinces,  and 
a  strip  of  Hungary,  and  the  two  brothers  had  uwler  tbdr  sway 
a  part  of  Europe  the  extent  of  iriiich  was  great,  but  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  which  were  immeasurably  greater.  Able 
to  scorn  the  rivalry  of  the  other  prinndy  houses  of  Germany,  the 
Habsburgs  saw  in  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Valob  the  only 
foe  men  worthy  of  their  regard. 

When  Charles  V.  abdicated  he  was  succeeded  as  emperor,  not 
by  his  son  Philip,  but  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Philip  became 
king  of  Spain,  ruling  also  the  Netherlands,  Francbc-Comli, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Uilan,  and  Sardinia,  and  the  ttmOf  was  definitely 
divided  into  the  Spaidsh  and  Austrian  brandies.  For  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  Habsburgs  the  t7th  century  was  a  period  of  loss  and 
decay,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
The  nortbcm  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  lost  praaically 
in  1609  and  definitely  ity  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648; 
Roussillon  and  Ait<ris  were  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  165^,  while  Franche-Comt£  and  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  suffered  a  similaT  fate  by 
the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  in  1678.  Finally  Charles  II.,  the  lost 
Habsburg  king  of  Spain,  died  childless  in  November  1700,  and 
his  lands  were  the  prize  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  Austrian  Hal»burgs  fought  long  and  valiantly  lor  the 
kingdom  of  their  kinsman,  but  Louis  XIV.  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  by  the  peace  of  Rastatt  Spain  passed  from  the 
Habsburgs  to  the  Bourbons.  However,  the  Austrian  branch  of 
the  family  received  in  1714  the  Italian  possessions  of  Charles  IL, 
except  Sicily,  which,  was  gjven  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  also 
the  southern  Netherlands,  which  are  thus  often  refened  to  as 
the  Austrian  Nelherlaoda;  and  retained  the  duchy  of  Mantuaj 
which  it  had  gdzed  In  1708. 

Ferdioand  I.,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  Austrian  Habs- 
burgs, arranged  a  division  of  his  lands  among  his  three  sons  before 
his  death  in  1 364-  The  eldest,  Maximilian  II.,  received  Austria, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor; 
he  married  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  though 
he  had  a  large  family  his  male  line  became  extinct  in 
The  younger  sons  were  Ferdinand,  ruler  of  Tirol,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Styria.  The  emperor  hfaximilian  II.  left  five  sons, 
two  of  whom,  Rudolph  and  Matthias,  succeeded  in  turn  to  the 
imperial  throne,  but,  as  all  the  'brothers  were  without  mate 
iinie,  the  family  wai  early  in  the  17th  century  threatened  with 
a  wrioos  crisis.  Rudolph  died  in  i6i>,  the  reigning  emperor 
MattUaa  wu  oU  and  HI,  and  the  qoestioii  of  the  succeaioo  to , 


the  Empire,  to  the  kingdoms     Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to 

the  hncditary  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  became  acute.  Turning 

to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  the  sons  of  the  archduke 

Ferdiiiaad  were  debarred  from  the  succession  owing  to  their 

father's  morganatic  marriage  with  Philippine  Wdaer,  and  the 

only  hope  of  the  house  was  in  the  tons  d  Charles  ti  Styria. 

To  prevent  the  Habsburg  mooaidiy  flora  faBhig  to  pieces  the 

emperor's  two  nirvlviiig  brothers  renounced  thefr  rigjits,  and  a 

it  was  decided  that  Fei  linand,  a  son  of  Charies  of  Styria,  should 

succeed  his  cousin  Matthias.   The  difficulties  which  impeded 

the  completion  of  this  scheme  were  gradually  overcome,  and 

the  result  was  that  when  Matthias  died  In  1619  the  whole  of 

the  lands  of  the  Austrian  Habsburgs  was  united  under  the  rule 

ol  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.   Tirol,  indeed,  a  few  years  later 

was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  and  given  to  the 

emperor's  brother,  the  archduke  Leopold,  but  this  separation 

was  ended  when  LeopoU^  son  died  in  1665. 

The  arbitrary  measures  which  foUowedFerdinand^  acquisition 
of  the  Bohemian  crown  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Yean'  War,  but  In  a  shwt  time  the  Bohemians  were 
subdued,  and  in  1617,  following  a  precedent  set  in  1547,  the 
cmperordeclaredthethroneheredita^intbehonseof  Habsburg. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  ended  thia  war  took  compara- 
tively littJc  from  the  Habsburgs,  though  they  ceded  Alsace  to 
France;  but  the  Empire  was  greatly  wn^ened,  and  iu  ruler  was 
more  than  ever  compelled  to  make  his  hereditary  lands  in  the 
east  of  Eun^  the  base  of  his  authority,  finding  that  he  derived 
more  strength  from  his  position  as  archduke  of  Austria  than 
from  that  of  emperor.  Ferdinand  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  during  the  long  reign  of  the  former's  son, 
Leopold  I.,  the  Austrian,  Uke  the  Spanish,  Habsburgs  were  on 
the  defensive  against  the  oggresuve  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  addition  th^  had  to  withstand  Uie  assaulu  of  the  Tntt*. 
In  two  ways  they  sought  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
unity  of  the  Austrian  lands  was  strictly  maintained,  and  several 
marriages  kept  up  a  close  and  friendly  connexion  with  Spain. 
A  series  victories  over  the  sultan  during  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century  rolled  back  the  tide  of  the  Turkish  advance,  and 
the  peace  of  Karlowits  made  In  1699  gave  nearijr  the  whole  o( 
Hungary  to  tbeHabsburgs.  Against  France  Austria  waslesssuc- 
cessful,  and  a  number  of  humlhations  culminated  In  1714  ia  the 
failure  to  secure  Spain,  to  which  rdercnce  has  already  been  made. 

The  hostility  of  Austria  and  France,  or  rather  of  Habsburg 
and  Bourbon,  ouUived  the  War  of  the  Spsnlsh  Ssoccaslon.  In 
1717  ^utin  conquered  Sardinia,  which  was  soon  exchanged  by 
Austria  for  Sicily;  other  struggles  and  other  groufrings  of  the 
European  powers  followed,  and  In  1735,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
Austria  gave  up  Naples  and  Sicily  and  received  the  duchies  <rf 
Parma  and  Piacensa.  These  surrenders  were  doubtless  inevit- 
able, but  tbcy  shook  the  position  of  the  house  of  Hab^mrg  in 
Italy.  However,  a  domestic  crisis  was  approaching  which  threw 
Italian  affairs  into  the  shade.  Charies  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother,  Joseph  I.,  as  emperor  In  171J,  was  without  sons,  and 
his  prime  object  in  life  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  elder 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  whole  of  his  lands  and  dignities. 
But  in  1713,  four  years  before  the  birth  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  had 
&st  issued  the  famous  Pragmaiie  SaneticM,  which  declared  that 
the  Habsburg  monarchy  was  indivisible  and  that  in  default  of 
male  heiis  a  female  could  succeed  to  it.  Then  after  the  death  of 
his  only  son  and  the  Inrth  of  Maria  Theresa  the  emperor  bent 
all  his  energies  to  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  Promulgated  anew  in  1714,  it  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  estates  of  the  different  Habsburg  lands;  in  1731  it  was 
guaranteed  by  the  imperial  diet.  By  aubordinaUng  every  other 
interest  to  this,  Charles  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
various  powers  of  Europe  to  the  proposed  arrangement;  he 
married  the  young  princess  to  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  when  he  died  on  the 
3oth  of  October  1740  he  appeared  to  have  realized  his  great 
ambition.  With  the  emperor's  death  the  house  of  Habsburg, 
strictly  speaking,  became  extinct,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
house  of  Hafaabutg'Xoiiaiiw,  wMch  s|muif  hon  the  unioa  of 
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Uaria  Theresa  and  Franrii  Stephen;  and  It  U  fntemt&ig  to  nou 
tltt  the  present  HatwbDrgs  are  only  descended  in  tbe  feaule 
line  from  Rudolph  I.  and  Manmitian  I. 

Immedfttdy  after  the  death  of  Chaife*  the  Pragmatic  SancUon 
was  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  claimants  called  for  van'ous  parti  of 
the  Hamburg  lands;  Frederick  the  Great,  talking  less  but  acting 
more.  Invaded  and  conquered  Silesia,  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  would  at  no  long 
interval  follow  the  extinct  km  of  tbe  Hibeburg  race.  A  Wittels- 
boch  prince,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.,  and  not  Francis  Stephen,  was  chosen  emperor  in 
January  and  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  made  later  in  the 
came  year,  nearly  all  Silesia  was  formally  surrendered  to  Prussia. 
But  the  worn  was  now  over,  and  when  in  1748  the  peace  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  which  practically  confinned  the  treaty  of 
Breslau,  had  cleared  away  the  dust  of  war,  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  consort  were  found  to  occupy  a  strong  position  in  Europe. 
la  the  first  place,  in  September  1745,  Francli  had  been  cboseo 
emperor;  then  the  imperial  pair  nded  Hungary  and  Bobetnia, 
although  the  latter  kingdom  was  shorn  of  SHesis;  in  spite  of 
French  conquests  the  Austrian  Netherlands  rrmained  In  their 
bands;  and  in  Italy  Francis  had  added  Tuscany  to  hig  wile's 
-heritage,  although  Parma  and  Piacenza  had  been  surrendered 
to  Spain  and  part  <rf  Milan  to  the  lung  of  Sardinia.  The  diplo- 
matic wttt-faa  end  the  futile  attempts  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
recover  Silesia  which  followed  this  treaty  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  Europe. 

The  emperor  Frands  L  died  in  1 76s  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
SOB  Jtatph  II.,  tn  ambitioua  and  able  prince,  whose  aim  was 
to  restore  the  Habsbnrgs  and  tbe  Empire  to  thdr  fbnner  great 
poaitions  in  Europe,  and  whose  pride  did  not  prevent  hira  from 
warning  from  Frederick  the  Great,  the  dcspoiler  of  his  house. 
His  projects,  however,  including  one  of  uniting  Bavaria  with 
Austrfa,  ithldi  was  especially  chcrfahed,  failed  completely,  and 
when  he  died  In  February  1790  he  left  his  lands  in  a  state  of 
turbulence  which  reflected  the  general  condition  of  Europe. 
Tbe  Netherlands  had  risen  against  the  Austrians,  and  in  January 
1790  had  declared  thcmseh^  independent;  Hungary,  angered 

Josephs  despotic  neaaures,  was  in  revtdt ,  and  the  other  paru 
of  the  monarchy  were  hardly  more  contsited.  But  the  iSth 
century  saw  a  fewsuccesscs  for  theHabsburgs.  In  I7»S  a  success- 
ful war  with  Turkey  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Passarowiia, 
which  advanced  the  Austrian  boundary  very  c(»siderably  to  the 
cast,  and  althou^  by  tbe  treaty  of  Bdgrade,  signed  twenty-one 
years  later,  a  large  part  of  thb  territory  was  sunendemd,  yet  a 
residuum,  the  banate  of  Temesvar,  was  permanently  incor^ 

gyrated  with  Hungary.  The  strug^  over  the  luccession  to 
avaria,  which  was  concluded  in  1779  by  tbe  treaty  of  Teschen, 
was  reqwnsible  for  adding  Innvierteli  or  the  quarter  of  tbe 
Inn,  to  Austria;  the  first  partition  of  P(4and  brought  eastern 
Galicta  and  Lodomeria,  and  in  1777  the  sultan  ceded  Bukovina. 
Joseph  II.  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  who  restored 
the  Austrian  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  by  hb 
son  Fiands  II.,  who  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  Augtut  1806,  having  two  years  before  taken  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  I. 

Before  the  abdication  of  the  Knperor  Frauds  in  1806  Austria 
bad  met  end  suffered  from  the  fury  of  revolutionary  France, 
tnit  the  cessions  of  territoty  made  by  her  at  tbe  treatiet  of 
Campo  Formio  (1797),  of  Luntville  (1801)  and  of  Prcasburg 
(1805)  were  of  no  enduring  importance.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna,  which  in  1S14 
and  1S15  arranged  the  map  of  Eurt^  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  These  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Habsburgs.  In  eastern  and  cemnl  Europe  Austria  regained 
her  former  portion,  the  lands  ceded  to  Bavaria  and  also  eastern 
Galicia,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Russia  since  1809,  being 
restored;  she  gave  up  the  Austrian  Netberiands,  soon  to  be 
luMwn  as  Belgium,  to  tbe  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  acqidctced  in  the  arru^enent  which  had  taken  from  ber 
tbe  Br^sgan  and  tbe  remnant  of  the  Habsburg  lands  upon  the 
Khine.  £1  Muto  for  these  losses  Austria  bccane  the  donunant 
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power  in  Italy.  A  maas  of  northern  Italy,  Including  her  former, 
possessions  in  Mihui  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  lauds 
recently  forming  the  republic  of  Venice,  was  made  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardy-Venetia,  and  this  owned  tbe  emperor  of 
Austria  as  king.  Across  tbe  Adriatic  Dabnatla  was  added  to 
the  Habsburg  monarchy,  the  pcqHUation  of  which,  it  hat  been 
estimated,  was  increased  at  this  tine  by  over  four  milh'ona. 

Tbe  ilhlMral  and  oppressive  chancter  of  the  Austrian  rule 
in  Italy  made  it  very  unpopular;  It  was  hardly  teas  so  in  Hungary 
and  Bobemia,  and  tbt  advent  of  the  year  184^  found  the  subject 
kingdoms  eager  to  throw  08  the  Habsburg  yoke.  The  whole 
monardiy  was  quickly  in  a  state  d  revtdution,  in  tbe  midst  of 
which  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  wbo  had  sutxeeded  his  father 
Francis  in  1B35,  abdicaied,  and  bis  f>lace  was  taken  by  hia 
young  nephew  Franda  Joseph.  The  position  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  now  seemed  d«f»ente.  But  it  was  strong  in  its 
immemorial  tradiiioa,  which  was  enough  to  make  the  efforts  of 
the  Frankfort  pariiament  to  cataUtsh  German  unity  under 
Prussian  hegemony  abortive;  it  was  strong  also  in  the  general 
loyalty  to  the  thtoiw  of  the  impcdal  army;  and  its  couoseb  were 
directed  by  statesmen  who  knew  well  how  to  exploit  in  the 
interests  of  the  central  power  the  naliooal  rivalries  within  the 
monarchy.  With  tbe  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  by  tile 
emperor  NIttelas  L  ot  Kuaaia'  in  1849  the  monarchy  was  freed 
Inm  tbe  nest  formidable  of  its  internal  troubles;  in  1850  the 
convention  of  OlmDts  restored  iu  Influence  in  Germany. 
,  Though  the  ilatia  quo  was  thus  outwardly  re-established,  tbe 
revohilions  of  1848  had  really  unchained  forces  wliich  made  its 
maintenance  ImpoisUiIe.  In  Germany  Prussia  was  steadily  pre- 
paring for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  Atntrla  for  tbe  mastery; 
In  France  Nap<deon  III.  was  preparing  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  nationaljties  which  had  once  more  settled  down 
sullenly  under  tbe  Habsburg  yoke.  The  alliance  of  the  Frencb 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Sudluia,  and  the  Italian  war  of  1859 
ended  In  the  less  of  Lombardy  to  tbe  Habsburgs.  Seven  years 
later  the  crushing  defeat  of  KOniggrits  not  only  ended  their  long 
rule  in  Italy,  based  on  tbe  tradition  of  the  medieval  empire,  by 
leading  to  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  tbe  new  Italian  kingdom^ 
but  led  to  their  final  ezdnsion  from  tin  Gmnan  confederation 
soon  to  become,  tnder  tbe  beadddp  of  Pnissia,  the  German 
empire. 

By  the  loss  of  the  predominance  in  Germany  conceded  to  it 
by  the  treaties  of  Vienni,  and  by  the  shifting  of  iu  "  centre 
o(  gravity"  eastward,  the  Habsburg  monudiiy,  however, 
perhaps  gained  mc«e  than  ft  lost.  One  necessary  rcwilt,  indeed, 
was  tbecomposirion  (Ausglnck)  with  Hungary  in  1867,  by  which 
the  latter  became  an  independent  state  (Francis  Joseph  being 
crowned  king  at  Pest  in  June  1867)  bound  to  the  rest  of  the 
monarchy  only  by  the  nacUnery  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  common  policy  in  natters  of  common  interest.  This  at 
least  mtored  the  loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Habsburg 
dynasty;  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  that  it  secured  permanently 
the  essential  unity  of  tbe  Habsburg  monarchy.  By  the  system 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  rest  of  the  Austriui  emperor's 
dominions  (CIs-Ldthan)  were  consolidated  under  a  single  central 
government,  the  history  of  which  haa  been  mainly  that  of  the 
rival  races  within  the  empire  struggling  for  political  predomin- 
ance. Since  the  development  of  the  constitution  has  been 
consistently  In  a  democratic  direction  and  tbe  Slavs  are  in  a 
great  majuity,  the  tendency  has  been  for  tbe  German  dement — 
strong  in  its  social  status  and  tradition  of  predominance — to 
be  swamped  by  what  it  regards  as  an  inferior  race;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Austrian  "  Germans  "  have  learned  to  look 
not  to  tbeir  Habsburg  rulers,  but  to  the  power  ot  the  German 
empire  for  political  salvation.  The  tendency  eastwards  of  the 
monarchy  was  increased  when  in  1878  the  congress  of  Berlin 
placed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian  rule.  Old 
ambitioiis  were  now  revived  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Ottoman 
empire,  the  goal  of  which  was  the  port  of  Salonica;  and  not  the 
least  menacing  aspect  of  tbe  question  of  the  near  East  has  been 
that  the  rivalry  of  Italy  and  the  Hab^rg  monarchy  has  bean 
tnasfened  to  the  Ballun  penlnsHto.  Yet,  in  spile  of  latemal 
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dissensions  trbtng  out  of  quntlOM  fuBdunnttlly  inioluble,  ud 
biipitcof  thecensunt  threat  of  external  complications  that  may 
lead  to  war,  the  Habsburg  monarchy  at  the  result  oi  the  changes 
Id  tha  19th  and  aoth  ccnUuhs  ii  ateuia^  Unagtc  tfaaa  ever. 
The  shadow  of  untvcml  dalms  to  etnpire  and  sonoroot  bat 
empty  titles  have  vanlabcd,  bat  ao  have  the  manifold  rivalries 
and  entanglements  which  accompanied  the  Habsburg  nile  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  and  Habsburg  preponderance  in 
Genial^.  The  fkMUicliy  b  strongec  because  iu  aphere  is  more 
defined;  because  as  piCMrving  the  Xomana  among  the 
Jostling  races  d  eastern  Europe,  it  is  more  than  ever  recognized 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  maintenance  of  European  peace, 
and  h  recognized  aa  necessary  and  beneficial  even  by  the 
anUtlouB  and  icatlw  nationalities  that  chafe  under  Its  nik. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  aulet  branches  of  the 
Habsburg  family.  When,  in  1765,  Frands  I.  died  and  Josqih  II. 
became  emperor,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  by  special 
arrangemeat  not  to  Jm^,  but  to  his  younger  brother  LeqiKikl. 
Tben  in  1791,  after  Laopold  had  succeeded  Joiqth  empenr, 
be  handed  over  the  grand-ducby  to  his  scomtd  son,  Ferdiuuid 
(1769-1814).  In  1801  thb  prince  was  depooed  by  Napoleon  and 
iWany  was  seized  by  France.  Rcatored  to  the  Habsburgs  in 
the  person  of  Ferdinand  in  1814,  it  tcmaincd  under  his  rule,  aiKl 
tben  under  that  of  Us  son  Leopold  (i797-t87e)>  nstil  the  rising 
ot  1859,  wlien  the  Austrian*  were  drinn  out  and  the  gnitd-ducfay 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  A  similar  fate  attended 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  which  had  passed  (o  the  Habsburgs 
through  the  marriageof  its  heiress  Mary  Beat  rice  of  Este  (d.  1839) 
irith  the  archduke  Ferdinand  (1754-1806),  brother  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  11.  Fromi8i4to  i84<(thisduchy  wasgoveraed 
by  Ferdinand's  sen,  Duke  Frauds  IV.,  and  from  18146  to  1859 
by  his  grandsTO,  Frands  V.  lUa  Ittnfly  became  ezliiKt  on  the 
death  of  Frands  V.  in  1875. 

I>  In  addition  to  hi*  succcosor  Frands  IL,  and  to  Ferdinand, 
gnutdnduke  of  Tuscany,  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  had  eight  sons, 
five  of  whom,  including  the  archduke  John  (r78>-i859),  who 
saw  a  good  deal  of  service  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  was 
chosen  regent  {Rekknerwesir)  of  Germany  in  184S,  have  now 
no  Bving  male  descendants.  Thus  the  wilting  brancttes  <i  the 
family  aie  descended  from  Leopold's  five  other  lena.  The 
descendanU  of  lipoid,  the  dispossessed  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
irere  in  1909  repFcsenicd  by  his  sod,  Ferdinand  (b.  1835),  wbo 
still  claimed  the  title  of  graad-^uke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  son  and 
grandsons;  by  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  ardidukc 
Charles  Salvator  (1839-1S93);  and  by  the  archduke  Louis 
Salvalor  (b.  1847),  a  great  traveller  and  a  vdaminous  writer. 
The  grand-duke's  fourth  son  wu  the  archduke  John  Nepomuck 
Salvator,  who,  after  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  resigned  all 
his  rights  and  titles  and  under  the  name  of  Johann  Orth  took 
command  of  a  sailing  vessel.  He  to  (ui^Mcd  to  have  been 
drowned  oS  the  coast  of  South  America  in  1B91,  but  reporU  of 
lus  continued  existence  were  circulated  from  time  to  time  after 
^t  date.  Of  the  emperor  Leopold's  other  sons  the  archduke 
Charles,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  soUier  of  the  family, 
left  four  sons,  induding  Albert,  duke  ot  Teschen  (i8i7-i89S)> 
who  inherited  some  of  his  father's  military  ability.  Charles's 
family  was  in  1909  repicaented  by  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  the 
ardidnke  Charles  Ferdinand  (i8tfr'r874).  The  archduke  Joseph 
<i776-r847),palatiDeof  Hungary,  was  represented  by  agrandson, 
Joseph  Augustus  (b.  rS?!).  snd  the  archduke  Rainer  (1783- 
1853),  viceroy  of  Lombardy-Venetia,  by  a  son  Rainer  (b.  1837), 
and  by  sever^  grandsons^ 

The  ddest  and  reigning  branch  of  the  family  was  in  tQog 
lepresented  by  the  emperor  Frands  Joseph,  whose  father  was 
thetrchdoke  Frauds  Charles  (iSoa-i878),Bnd  whose  grandfather 
wu  the  emperor  Francis  U.  Frands  josi^h's  only  son  Rudolph 
died  in  1889;  consequently  the  heir  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
wu-  the  emperor's  nephew  Francis  Ferdinand  (b.  1863),  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  his  brother  Charles  Louis  (i833-i896). 
In  1875  Frands  Ferdinand  inherited  the  wealth  of  the  Este 
family  and  to^  the  title  of  archduke  of  Austria-Este;  in  1900 
be  contracted  a  nwissnaih)  manitge  with  Sophia,  conntcH  of 


Chotek,  renouncing  Jor  his  sons  the  succession  to  the  monarehy. 
Thus  after  Frands  Feidinaod  ibis  would  pass  to  the  soas  of  hjs 
iMother,  the  archduke  Otto  (1865-1906).  One  of  the  empofoc'a 
Ihtee  bfntlMn  M«riwiliaa,  CB^ierar  of  Jiexico  tarn  sW) 
to  1867. 

With  the  exception  of  Cbarl»  V.  the  Habsburgs  have  produced 
no  statesmen  of  great  ability,  while  several  members  of  the 
fsmily  have  dioplaytd  f"*"^  traces  of  insanity.  NevcrtlideH 
they  secured,  and  for  over  35°  ycaa  they  kept,  the  firu  place 
among  the  potentates  ot  Eurapc;  a  dignity  in  origin  and  theory 
elective  becoming  in  practice  hereditary  is  their  house.  This 
position  th^  owe  to  some  axleat  to  the  lenadty  with  vhidb 
they  have  dung  to  the  various  lands  and  dignities  which  have 
paieed  Into  tbii  poMsrion,  but  they  owe  it  ouch  noic  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  and  opportune  deaths.   The  umoa 

of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  of  Philip  the  Handsome 
and  Joanna  of  Spain,  of  Fcrdioaod  and  Anna  of  Hungary  and 
Bohonia;  the  death  of  Ottakar  of  Bohemia,  of  John,  the  ostiy 
sen  of  Fatdinand  and  InibeUa  of  Spain,  of  Loiultof  Kiagaiy  and 
Bobenia— tboB  are  the  oomer^tonet  upon  wUdi  the  Habsbvif 
momirchy  has  been  biult. 

F'ji  the  origin  and  early  tiUtory  of  ihc  Hab^bur^  see  G.  dc  Roo, 
Annaies  rcrum  ab  Auilriacii  HoJ/iburtkae  lentu  principibma  a 
RtMpho  I.  uiqui  ad  Caro/an  V.  testarum  (Innsbruck,  iwa.  foL); 
M.  Herrgott,  Ceaealotia  dipbmatiCA  avfuilat  foait  Habibmrpcai 

glenna,  1737-1738);  t.  M.  FUnt  von  Lichnowsicy,  G^tckiehlt  da 
aiiiet  Hobmin  (Vienna,  iGib-iau);  A.  .Scbvkc.JntK^»dte  da 
Habsburttr  im  dm  triUn  dm  JaMatmitrtm'  {liwiMKjt,  1887): 
T.  von  Licbenau,  Die  AuJSntt  dtt  Hausei  Saishn'(yifeatsA,  ttt%): 
W.  Mcrz,  DU  Hahiburt  (Aarau,  1896);  W.  Gid,  Dtr  VrsprnMiier 
Bduser  Zdhringm  und Habsburg  (ias»):and  K.  Wdhrich,  StAmmtafti 
tar  Gtsebuklt  ail  Hauit*  Habsburi  (Vienna,  1S93).  For  the  history 
of  tiif  Habsburg  monarcliy  sec  Uingl,  Die  llabiburpund  dU  demk- 
vrurdigen  Stallen  ihrer  Umrebuni  (Virnna,  1895);  and  E.  Fieeoian, 
nislt'ical  Geography  of  hutppe  (i88i ).  Two  Enctisli  books  on  the 
suhjivt  .ire  J,  GiUi.irl-'^niilli,  Thr.  Ctudk  "/  Ike  ilap-.buns  (1907): 
and  A.  R,  .-.lui  )■■..  C,,I.,  j1i.,.mi,  Tr.e  WhirlLoji  i-i  Lufope.  Auitrta- 
Hun^r.ry  ^.,J  !!,c  U^t^ibur^,  {i'jiy,-).  (A.  W.  H.*) 

HACHBTTE.  JEAN  NICOLAS  PIBRRB  (1769-1834).  French 
mstbematldaD,  was  horn  at  Miziirea,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller,  on  the  6th  of  May  1769.  For  his  early  education 
be  proceeded  &st  to  the  college  of  Charlcville,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Rdmb  in  1788  ha  returned  to  M£xi£rca,  where  he 
wa*  atta^^  to  the  school  of  engineering  as  draughtsman  to 
the  ptofessoia  of  physics  and  diemistry.  In  1793  he  became 
profoaor  of  hydrography  at  Collioure  and  Port-Vendre.  'Alule 
there  he  sent  several  fwpers,  in  which  some  questions  of  naviga- 
Uon  were  treated  geometrically,  to  Gaspaid  hfonge,  at  that  tine 
minbter  of  msrioe,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  an 
appoiotment  in  Paris.  Towards  the  close  of  1794,  when  the 
&ola  Polytechnique  was  established,  he  wu  appointed  alm^ 
with  Monge  over  the  department  of  descriptive  geometry. 
There  he  instructed  some  of  the  ableu  Frenchmen  of  tbe  day, 
among  them  S.  D.  Poissoo,  F.  Aiago  and  A.  Ftesnd.  Accom- 
panying Guyton  de  Morveau  in  his  expedition,  earlier  in  the 
year,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  entered 
Brussels  with  the  French  army.  In  1816,  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVIII..  he  was  expelled  from  his  chair  by  government. 
He  retained,  however,  tilt  his  death  the  ofBce  of  professor  in  the 
faculty  of  sdenccs  in  the  £cole  Normale,  to  which  he  had  been 
appoiuted  in  1810.  The  necessary  royal  assent  was  in  iSaj 
refused  to  the  dection  of  Hachelie  to  the  Acadf  mie  des  Sciences, 
and  it  was  not  till  1831,  after  the  Revolution,  that  he  obtained 
that  honour.  He  died  at  Paris  on  tbe  i6th  of  January  1834. 
Hacbctte  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  aa  well 
as  for  his  sdenlific  attainments  and  great  public  services.  Ha 
labours  were  chiefly  in  tbe  field  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its 
application  to  the  arts  and  mechanical  engineering.  It  was  Icfl 
to  him  to  develop  the  geometry  of  Monge,  and  to  him  also  is  due 
in  great  measure  the  rapid  advancement  which  France  made  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  £coIe  Polytechnique  in  tbe 
construction  of  machinery . 

Hacbette'i  prinripal  work*  are  }ii».DM*SiMUmmU^I»  GUmtIku 
iaaipUtt  dt  JImm  (1811  and  1818):  EUmnU  is  ^tmttrit  * 
M*  4immuiM»  (1817):  Cdflariwa  dsi  tpvm  i*  t^milrie,  ftc 
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mmt*imn  OSii>i  CmtmpMiaaa  nr  FEak  PttymdmiaM  (ito^ 
■SiS)-  He  alM  caatnbutad  mht  nhobfe  papen  to  the  leading 
CTmific  iovniab  «(  him  Um», 

For  •  E«  fl(  HicketM**  wridnn  nc  tke  Citeb|M  i)f  Si^jMi^Ic 
nWi    <Jb  Jtml  5KMfjr «/ ImJm  ;  >1m  F.  Arata,  (E>^ 
■Ad  SUvcttre.  MitiM  w  /.  N.  P.  HaduOt  (BnuEclIe*,  1836). 

HACHBTTB,  JEUfNB,  French  licrofaie.  Jeanne  Lain!,  or 
FounuM,  tmUed  Jeanne  Hacbette,  wat  born  about  1454,  We 
have  no  precise  inlonnation  about  her  fanlly  or  orifin.  She  U 
known  uAtiy  [or  her  act  of  beroiam  which  on  the  a7lb  ol  June 
I4J1  saved  Beauvais  when  U  wa*  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  town 
wndefendedbyooly  300  meD-at-arma,  commanded  by  LouU  de 
BaUfny.  The  Burgundiuia  were  making  an  auault,  and  one  of 
their  number  had  act«aUy  planted  a  flag  upon  the  balllemenU, 
wbea  Jeanne,  ue  in  hand,  flung  heraell  upon  him,  hurled  him 
into  the  moat,  tore  down  the  Sag,  and  revived  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  gvrtiion.  In  gratitude  for  thia  heroic  deed, 
Louis  XI.  Instituted  a  procession  in  Beauvais  called  the  Proces* 
siOa  of  the  Aasauli,  and  married  Jeanne  to  her  cboeen  lover 
Ciriin  Klon,  loading  them  with  favours. 

See  G«>^  Vallau  /ourae  Ho^tUt  (Abbeville.  lagB). 

UCHBITB,  LOOK  CHBIRVBI  RAIIfOIl  (i8ob-i8«4). 
French  pubUaher,  was  bom  at  RetM  in  the  Ardennes  oo  the 
5th  of  Hay  tSoo.  After  studying  three  yearaat  a  nomaltchod 
with  the  vfew  of  becoming  a  teacher,  he  was  in  iBi>  on  political 
pottndaeqicUed  from  the  acminary.  He  then  studied  law,  but 
ia  iSitf  hn  MUbUibed  In  Paris  a  pablishlBg  bnslncv  for  Ihc  Imw 
ol  worica  adapted  to  improve  th  ^si«n  of  school  inMniction, 
or  to  promote  the  general  culture  of  the  commiuiity.  He 
pnbliabed  manuals  in  various  departments  of  knowledge,  die- 
tionariea  of  modem  and  ancient  languages,  educational  journals, 
wd  Franch,  Latin  and  Gicak  dusk*  annouied  with  great 
can  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  Snbseqnently  to  tSjo  he, 
in  conjunction  with  other  partners,  published  a  cheap  railway 
library,  sdeniiSc  and  rolscelkneoua  libraries,  an  Illustrated 
library  for  the  young,  libraries  of  ancient  literstnre,  of  modern 
focdgB  lltcrattue,  and  of  modem  fofrign  romance,  a  series  of 
gidde-books  and  a  series  of  diaionarics  of  wivtrMl  reference. 
In  tSss  he  also  founded  V*  Journal  pour  tous,  a  publication  with 
a  drculaiion  of  150,000  weekly.  Hachette  also  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  formatloa  of  mutual  friendly  societies  among  the 
working  classes.  In  the  establishment  of  benevolent  initituiions, 
ukd  in  other  questions  rebting  lo  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
oa  whidi  subjects  he  wrote  various  pamphlets;  and  be  lent  Ihe 
wd^t  of  his  influence  towards  a  jusi  settlement  of  the  fiuesiion 
o<  international  literary  copyright.  He  died  on  the  jist  of 
July  1864. 

HACHURB  (French  (or  "  hatching '!),  the  terra  for  the  con- 
ventional lines  used  in  hill  or  mountain  shading  upon  a  map 
(f.v.)  to  indicate  the  slofw  of  the  surface,  (he  depth  of  shading 
Iw'ng  greatest  where  the'sl<^  is  steepest.  The  method  » less 
■ccoratc  than  that  of  contour  lines,  boi  gfvea  an  iadicaUon  of 
tbe  tmid  and  extent  of  a  range  or  nountain  system,  especially 
upon  small-scale  maps. 

HACIEKDA  (0.  Span,  foeiemla,  from  tbe  Latin,  meaning 
"things  to  be  done"),  a  Spanish  term  for  a  landed  estate.- 
Xt  la  commonly  xppi&ed  in  Spanish  America  to  a  country  esMie, 
on  which  stock-raising,  manufacturing  or  Diiaing  may  be  carried 
on,  usually  with  a  dwclling-hotue  for  the  owner's  residence  upon 
it.   It  is  thus  used  loosely  for  a  country  bouse. 

UACKBBRRT.  a  name  given  lo  tbe  fruit  of  Cdfu  accUMlalit, 
belonging  to  the  natural  botanical  order  Utwuuae,  to  which 
abobelongBthe  elm  (Ulmus).  It  is  also  known  under  the  name 
of  "sugar-berry,"  "  beaver- wood  "  and  "  net  tie- tree."  The 
backbcrry  tree  is  of  middle  siic,  attaining  from  60  to  So  ft.  in 
height  (though  sometimes  reaching  130  ft.),  and  with  tbe  upeci 
of  an  elm.  The  leav«s  are  ovate  in  shape,  with  a  very  long  taper 
point,  rounded  and  usudly  very  oblique  at  tbe  base,  usually 
gbbrous  above  and  8oft-pub«sccnt  beneath.  The  soft  fltay 
ftrwers  appear  eariy  in  the  ^ning  before  tba  e^>ansIoii  of  Iba 
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leaves.  Tbe  frait  Is  Moat,  shoot  half  to  threa-qtiartera'of  an 
indi  long,  of  ■  nddiah  or  yellowish  cofeur  when  young,  turning 
to  a  dark  purple  ia  amunuL  Thia  tree  is  distributed  through 
the  deep  ahady  ioKSta  '■TT^ffing  river  banks  from  Canada 
(where  it  is  very  race)  to  the  southern  states.  Tbe  fruit  has  a 
sweetish  and  sUgJitly  astringent  taste,  and  is  largely  eaten  ut  the 
United  Statea.  Tbe  seeds  contain  an  oil  tike  that  of  almonds. 
The  bark  is  tough  and  ibraua  like  hemp,  and  tbe  wood  is  heavy, 
soft,  ftagila  andcoaiae-pnlnadraiid  is  used  foe  making  fcncsa 
and  furaituie.  The  root  has  been  used  as  a  dye  for  Hneu. 

HAQCKMACK,  a  town  and  the  ooiuty-scst  of  Bergen  county. 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hackcnsack  river,  13  m.  N.  of  Jersejr 
City.  Pop.(i899).6oo4;(i9oe),944j,of«bomaeo9iKnloK^ 
bom  and  515  were  negcocc;  (1905)  tt^;  (iqio)  14,010.  It 
served  by  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  ft  Western,  and  tbe  New 
Jersey  &  New  York  railways,  both  being  controlled  by  the  Erie 
Company;  and  indirectly  by  the  West  Shwe  (at  Bogota,  J  to. 
S.E.).  Electric  lines  connect  Hackcnsack  with  Newark,  Panaic 
and  hterson,  and  with  New  York  ferries.  The  town  extends 
from  the  low  bank  of  tbe  river  W.  to  tbe  top  of  a  ridge,  about 
40  ft.  higher  up,  from  which  there  are  good  views  to  the  S.  and 
E.  Hackcnsack  b  principally  a  residential  town,  though  there 
are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  and  near  it. 
SQk  and  sUk  goods  and  wall-paper  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. In  1905  the  value  of  tbe  town's  factory  product  was 
$1,488,358,  an  increase  of  90-3%  since  1900.  There  are  an 
historic  mansion-house  and  an  interesting  M  Dutch  church, 
both  erected  during  the  iflth  century;  and  a  monument  marks 
the  grave  of  General  Enodi  Poor  (1736-1780),  an  offices  ia  the 
War  of  Independence,  who  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  entered 
the  Continental  Army  from  New  Hampshire,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Burgoyne,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
and  in  Cenctal  Sullivan's  eipedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
Hackens«ckwasiett]edbythel>utchabottti640,  andwasnamed 
after  the  'Hackcnsack  Indians,  a  diviMon  of  the  Unami  Dela- 
wares,  who  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hackcnsack  and  Passaic 
rivers,  and  whose  best-known  chief  was  Oritany,  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  Hackensack  is  coextensive  with  the  township  of  New 
Barbadocs,  fiist  incorporated  with  considerably  larger  territory 
in  1603. 

HACKET,WRlf(isQ^i£7o),bi&hop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  bom  Jo  London  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  On  taking  tui  degree  be  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  soon  afterwards  wrote  tbe  comedy  of 
Loiola  (London,  1648),  which  was  twice  performed  before  James 
I.  He  was  ordained  in  t6i8,  and  through  the  influence  of  John 
Williams  (1581-1650]  became  rector  in  1611  of  Stoke  Haniniond, 
Bucks,  and  Kirkby  Underwood,  Lincolnshire.  In  1613  be  was 
chaplain  to  James,  and  in  1634  Williams  presented  him  to  tbe 
livings  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  Chcam,  Surrey.  When  the 
so-called  "  root-and-branch  bill "  was  before  parliament  in 
1641.  Hacket  was  selected  to  plead  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fur  ihe  continuance  of  cathedral  establbhments.  In  1645  his 
living  of  St  Andrew's  was  sequestered,  but  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rectory  of  Cheam.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  his 
fortunes  improved ;  he  frequently  preached  before  the  king, 
and  in  1661  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
His  best-known  book  is  the  excellent  biography  of  his  patron. 
Archbishop  Williams,  entitled  Scrinia  rtttrala:  a  Mtmorial 
ojered  to  tke  gnat  Datrviait  of  J  An  WStiam,  D.D.  (London, 
i6g3). 

HACKBTT,  HORATIO  BALCH  (1808-1875],  American  biblical 
scholar,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ijth  of 
December  I SoS.  He  waseducatcdatPhillips-Andover  Academy, 
al  Amhersi  College,  where  he  graduated  as  valedictorian  in  1830, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in 
1 834.  He  was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
and  Literature  at  Brown  University  in  1835-1838  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  Literature  there  in  ■83ft-i839,  was  ordained  lo  the 
Baptist  ministry  in  1839— he  had  become  a  Baptist  at  Andover 
as  the  result  of  preparing  a  paper  on  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
nest  and  the  Fathen— and  ia  1S39-1868  he  was  professor  ol 
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Biblical  Utenture  snd  intupTetilion  in  Newton  Theological 
lutitudoD  where  his  most  important  work  was  the  introduction 
of  the  DiodeniGennan  methods  of  Biblical  criticism,  which  he  bad 
leuned  from  Uoaes  Stuatt  at  Andovcr  aod  with  which  he  wade 
hinudf  mofe  bmiliar  fn  Gcnnany  (eqiedallr  nnder  Tholock  tt 
Halle)  in  1841.  He  tnvelled  in  E^t  and  Palestine  in  i8]i, 
and  in  1858-1859  in  Greece,  becoming  proficieat  ia  modem 
Greek.  From  1870  until  his  death  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
i»  the  and  of  November  1875,  he  waa  profeaaoc  of  Biblical 
literature  and  New  Totamenl  exegesis  in  the  Rochwer  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  a  great  teacher  but  a  greater  critical 
and  escgetical  scholar. 

He  wrote  Ctriaiam  Memorials  0}  the  War  (1864);  an  English 
version  of  Winer 's&ttinmor  of  llu  Ckaidet  Laniuare  <  1K44) ;  Exerasa 
i*  BebreiB  Ctamauu  (1S47);  and  various  articles  on  the  Semitic 
language  and  literature  in  periodlcaU;  but  hii  beist-known  work  was 
ingcner^l  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  translation, and  in  the  special 
test  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  these  two  headings  fat): 
lUtutratiot  of  Scripture;  tmutsltd  by  a  Tour  lArowA  Ike  Utty  Land 
(iflJS) ;  the  Amencan  reviiion.  with  Eara  Abbot,  of  Smith's  Diction' 
ary  of  Ike  Bible,  to  the  British  edition  of  which  be  had  contributed 
about  thirty  articles;  Commfntary  on  Ike  Oriiinat  Text  of  the  Act* 
af  Me  ApaOUw  (1852;  and  edition,  1858),  for  many  years  the  best 
EagKsh  eominentafy;  I/am  am  Ma  Gr^t  Text  aj  Ike  Epistle  af  Paid 
to  PUIemam,  and  a  Keviied  Vertiom  of  Philemon,  both  published  in 
t86o:  the  English  versions,  in  SchafT's  edition  of  Lange's  Com- 
muHlariei,  of  Van  Oosterzee'i  Pkilemon  and  Braune's  Phil\ppiani; 
and  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Version  of  the  Bible  he  translated 
the  books  of  Ruth  and  Judges,  and  aided  T.  J.  Conant  in  editorial 
reviuon;  and  be  was  one  of  the  American  translators  for  the  English 
Bible  revision. 

See  iiemorialt  trf  Roralia  Bakh  HaiktU  (Rochester,  N.Y.,  1876), 
edited  by  C.  H.  Wfaitlcmore. 

HACKBTT,  JAMES  HENRT  (iSoo-iSji),  American  actor, 
was  bom  in  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessftil  entry  into  busi- 
nesti  in  1836  he  went  on  the  stage,  where  he  soon  esiabtisbcd 
a  reputation  as  a  player  of  eccentric  character  parts.  As  Falstaff 
he  wainolesssuccessful  in  England  than  in  America.  At  various 
times  he  went  into  managcroeat ,  and  he  was  the  author  of  ffoles 
and  Cmnmtnls  on  Shakespeare  (iS6j), 

His  son,  Jaues  Keteltas  Hackett  (i86g-  ),  bom  at 
Wolfe  Island,  Ontario,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  also  became  an  actor.  He  come  into  prominence 
at  the  Lyceum  in  Daniel  Frohman's  company,  and  afurwards 
had  considerable  success  in  romantic  parts.  As  a  manager  he 
stood  outside  the  American  syndicate  ol  theatres,  and  organised 
several  companies  to  play  throu^iout  the  United  States.  In 
1897  he  married  Mary  Mannering,  the  An^o-Amcrican  actress. 

BACKUMDBR.  PRIEDBICH  WILHBUi  VOH  (1816-1877). 
German  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Buitschcid  near 
Aix-Is-Chapelle  on  the  ist  of  November  1816.  Haying  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house,  he  entered  tlie  Prussian 
artillery,  but,  disappointed  at  not  finding  advancement,  relurncd 
to  business.  A  sddier's  life  had  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he 
made  his  dfbut  as  an  author  with  Bilder  aia  dem  SatdalenUben 
im  Frieden  (1841).  Alter  a  journey  to  the  east,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  crown  prince  of  Wiirtlcmberg,  whom  he  accom- 
paoied  on  his  travels.  WachlitidKnabenUMtr,  a  continuation  of 
bis  first  work,  appeared  in  1845,  and  it  was  followed  by  Bilder 
cui  dem  Soldaleniebeti  i»  Kriete  (1849-1850).  As  a  result  of  a 
tour  in  Spain  in  1854,  appeared  Ein  Winter  in  Spanien  {iSssl- 
In  i8s7  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Edmund  von  Zoller,  the 
Olustrttcd  weekly,  Cber  land  und  Ueer,  In  1S59  Hacktlnder 
was  applied  dlrcctiv  of  royal  parks  and  public  gardens  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  this  post  did  much  towards  the  cmbellisbment 
of  the  city.  In  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  Austrian  army  daring  the  Italian  war;  in  1861  be  was 
raised  to  an  hereditary  kftighthood  in  Austria;  In  1864  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1877.  Hacklinder's 
literary  talent  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  There  is  much 
fn  his  works  of  lively,  adventurous  and  even  romantic  description, 
but  the  character-drawing  is  feeble  and  superficial. 

flacUftnder  waa  a  voluminous  writer;  the  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  the  t  bird,  published  at  Slulteart  in  1876.  in  60  volumes. 
ThereisalsoagoodickctioninaovolanMsflSSi).  AmoBghisnovets, 
ffoMMhM  GuekUhU*  (tasO:  Et^  SUUJrM  (185a];  Kritg  Mud 
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Fricde*  (1839).  and  the  cooediw  Oar  iililiii  4ffM  (itae)  od 
Mttliteladu  Kmre»  (1831)  may  be  tpedally  lacntiMwd.  Hia  aM» 
biognphy  Bppcat«d  in  1878  uadce  the  title.  i>er  Raman  metmti  Letnmi 

gvob.}.  Sit  H.  HoniiH,  Ernmnayn  «■  F.  W.  UacHamin 
B?8>.   ^ 

HACkMBV, «  Doith-eastan  nwuopoUun  bocougfe  of  laadam, 
England,  bounded  W.  by  Stoke  Newington  and  Ixlingtoa,  aad 
S.  by  Shorediich,  Bcthnal  Green  and  Poplar,  and  extending  N 
and  E.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901), 
ii9,37>.  It  b  a  poor  and  populous  disttfct,  i>  wUch  the  mia 
thoroughfares  are  Ringsland  Road,  continued  N.  n  81^ 
Newington  Road  and  Stamford  Hill;  Hare  Street,  eoMioBed 
N.W.  as  Clapton  Road  to  Join  Stamford  HiU;  and  Lea  Bridge 
Road  running  N.E.  towards  Waltlumstow  and  Lew  Leyliqp. 
The  borough  includes  the  districts  of  ClaptOD  in  tbe  OOttK 
Hemerton  in  the  east,  and  Dabton  and  part  of  Fingilitinl 
the  west.  On  the  east  ties  the  open  fiat  vaUty  of  the  Lea,  which 
flows  in  several  branches,  and  is  bordered,  immediately  outaide 
the  confines  of  tlie  borough,  by  the  ealensive  reservoita  of  the 
East  London  water-works.  In  theK  low  kmtb  lie  the  Hacfcaey 
Marshes  (jjS  acres;  among  several  so-caUrd  marshes  fn  tlM  La 
valley),  and  the  borough  also  contains  part  of  Victoria  Part 
and  a  number  of  open  spaces  cottective^  called  the  Hatckm^ 
Commons,  induding  Mill  Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  Loodon  FicUs, 
Ac  The  total  area  of  open  Bpaot  eicoeds  500  aczn. 
lower  of  the  ancient  parish  diurch  of  St  Augustine,  witb  the 
chapel  of  the  Rowe  family,  still  stands,  aod  is  the  only  faiauuic 
building  of  importance.  Among  inatttutioin  ase  the  GeriBao 
hospital,  Dalslon,  Metropoliiaa  ho^tal,  Kingsland  Road,  and 
Eastern  Fever  hospital,  Homertoo;  and  the  Hackney  polyteclmic 
institute,  with  which  is  incorporaud  the  Sir  John  Cus  ii»tittit& 
Cass  (1666-1718),  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London,  also  a 
member  of  pariianieot  and  sheriff,  becjueathed  £tooo  for  the 
foundation  of  a  free  school;  in  173a  the  bequest  was  increased 
in  accordance  with  an  unfinished  codicil  to  bis  will;  and  tfcc 
income  provided  from  it  is  now  about  £6000^  some  350  boys  and 
girls  being  educated.  The  parliaineatair  botougb  of  HadkBcy 
comprises  north,  central  »nd  aouth  dtviiioits,  each  tetuniiv  om 
member;  and  the  northam  division  includes  the  sseti«|>olitaji 
borough  of  Stoke  Newington.  The  ntetropolitan  borough  «i 
Hackney  iiududes  pan  of  the  Homscy  parliamentary  divbdon  ol 
Middlesex.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  alder- 
men  and  60  couacUlon.   Area,  3388-9  acres. 

In  the  13th  century  tbe  name  appcus  as  Badmimy  or 
Hacquenye,  but  no  certain  derivation  is  advanced.  Roman 
and  other  remains  have  been  found  in  Hackney  Marshes.  In 
lago  the  bishop  of  London  was  lord  of  the  manor,  wtucb  was 
so  held  liDltl  1550,  when  it  waa  gnubed  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Wcntworth.  In  1697  it  csmeinto  the  hands  of  theTyssen  family. 
Extensive  property  in  the  parish  also  belonged  to  the  pnotj 
ol  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Clcrkai- 
weU.  From  the  t6th  to  the  early  19th  century  there  were  nuay 
fine  reMdenccs  in  Hackn^.  Tht  neighbourhood  of  Hackney 
had  at  one  time  an  evil  reputation  as  the  haunt  of  highwaymca. 

HACKKEV  (from  Fr.  Magvemte,  LaL  tqntu,  an  ambliag  borsc 
or  mare,  especially  for  ladies  to  ride;  the  English  "  back  "  n 
simply  an  abbreviation),  originally  a  riding-horse.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  hackney  (as  oppeaed  to  &  llimiiMgli 
bred]  is  bred  for  driving  as  well  as  riding  (tee  Hoisi:  Bntis}. 
From  the  hiring-out  of  hackneys,  the  word  came  to  be  associated 
with  employment  for  hire  (so  "  a  hack,"  as  a  general  term  for 
"drudge"),  especially  in  combination,  t^.  hadut^-chair, 
hackney-coach,  hackney-boat.  The  ha^aey-coadt,  &  coach 
with-fwr  wheels  aod  two  horses,  was  a  toaa  of  bhvd  pnhBc 
conveyance  (see  Cakriask). 

HADAD,  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  is  met  with  ia  the  OU 
Testament  as  the  name  of  several  human  pnsons;  it  also  occurs 
in  compotmd  forms  like  Bcnbadad  and  Hadadeaer.  Tbe  (Uvinity 
primarily  denoted  by  it  is  the  storm-god  who  was  known  also 
as  Ramman,  Bir  and  Dadda.  Tlie  Syrian  kings  of  Damascus 
seem  to  have  habitually  assumed  the  title  of  Benbadad,  or  son 
of  Hadad  (three  of  this  same  ate  mentioned  in  Scripture),  juat 
ts  a  series  of  Egyptian  nontcchs  «n  known  10  have  bacB 
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■cnistomcd  to  call  theoiMlvcs  sons  of  Amon-IU.  The  won] 
Hadadrlnunoo,  for  which  the  inferior  reading  HodAmmmoo  is 
fouBd  in  some  MSS.  in  the  phrase  "  the  moununi  of  (or  ai) 
BadadrimmoD  "  (Zech.  xii.  ii),  has  been  a  sabject  of  niacb 
discussion.  According  to  Jerome  and  all  tbe  older  Christian 
lotcrpreters,  the  mourning  for  something  tbat  occurred  at  a 

SBce  called  Hadadrimmoo  (MaajmianopoUs)  in  the  valley  of 
egiddo  is  ftteant.  the  event  alluded  to  being  geaeralljr  hdd  to 
be  the  death  of  Josiah  (or,  as  In  the  Targum,  the  death  of  Ahab 
at  the  hands  of  Hadadrimmon);  but  more  recently  the  opinion 
hat  beca  gaining  ground  that  Hadadrimmon  it  merely  another 
name  tor  Adonis  (q.t.)  or  Tammut,  the  allusion  bring  lo  the 
uobinings  by  wluch  the  Adonis  festivals  wen  usually  accom- 
panied (HitEigon  Zech.  aii:  ii,  Isa.  sviL  8;  Hovers,  Pk9mitkr,  i. 
iq6).  .T-  K.  Cbeyne  (Encyd-  BM.  s.v.)  potMt  out  that  the 
Septuagint  reads  simply  lUmmon,  and  argnes  that  tbb  may  be 
a  corruption  of  Migdon  (Hegiddo),  in  itself  a  corruplion  ot 
Tammuz-Adon.  He  would  render  the  wne,  "  la  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jemsden,  as  the  mourning 
of  the  women  who  weep  for  Tammuz-Adon  "  {Adm  means  lord), 
HAODIMTOH,  KARL  OP,  a  Scottish  title  bestowed  in  1617 
upon  Thomas  Hamillon,  earl  of  Melrose  (is6j->637)-  Tbomu, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  tfamilton,  being  a  son 
of  Thomas  Hamilton  of  PriestGeld,  was  a  lawyer  wbo  became  a 
lord  of  session  as  Lord  Drumcaim  in  iSQi.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  Jamca  VI.,  his  legal  talent*  being  tiseful  to 
the  king,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eight  men  wbo,  called  the  Oc- 
tavians,  were  appointed  to  manage  the  finances  of  Scotland  in 
1596.  Having  also  become  king's  advocate  In  1596,  Hamilton 
waa  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  government  of  his  country 
when  James  went  to  London  in  1603;  in  1611  be  was  appdnted 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  in  1613  he  was  created  Lord 
Binning  and  Byres.  In  i6t6  he  became  lorA  prcndeni  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  three  years  later  was  created  earl  of  Mdnwe, 
&  title  which  he  exchanged  in  1627  for  that  of  earf  of  Haddington. 
After  the  death  of  Jamet  I.  the  earl  resigned  his  offices  of  president 
or  the  court  of  session  and  secretary  of  state,  but  be  served 
Charies  I.  as  lord  privy  seal.  He  died  on  the  igth  of  Hay  1637. 
Haddington,  who  was  both  scholarly  and  wealthy,  left  a  laife 
and  vahiable  collection  of  papers,  which  is  now  in  die  Advocatea' 
library  at  Edinburgh.  James  referred  familiarly  to  hi*  friend 
as  Torn  0'  Ike  Cmgalt,  hia  Edinburgh  residence  being  in  tUa 
street. 

The  carTs  eldest  son  Tbohas,  the  md  cari  (ite»-l64o),  waa 
•  covenanter  and  a  soldier,  being  killed  by  an  ex^Mion  at  Don- 
glass  castle  on  the  30th  of  August  1640.  Hn  sons,  TBOicab  (d. 
1645)  and  John  (d.  1669),  became  respectively  the  jrd  and 
4th  earb  of  Haddington.'and  John's'  gnuidson  Taoius  (1679- 
1735)  succeeded  his  father  Chailcs  (c.  16501685),  as  6lh  tari 
m  1685,  although  he  was  not  the  eldest  bnt  the  second  son. 
This  curious  circumstance  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  Charles 
married  Margaret  (d.  1700),  the  heiress  of  theearldomof  Rothes, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  two  earidoms  should  be  left  separate; 
thus  the  eldest  son  John  became  eari  of  Rothes  while  Thomas 
became  esri  of  Haddington.  Thomas  was  a  supporter  of  Gcorfe 
I.  during  tilt  ibiag  of  1715.  and  was  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland  from  1716  to  r734.  He  died  on  the  >8th  of  November 
I75S- 

The  6tb  eari  was  a  writer,  but  in  this  direction  his  dder  son, 
Chailes.  Lord  Binning  (1697-1730.  b  perhaps  more  celebrated. 
After  fighting  by  bis  father's  side  at  Sheriffmuir  in  1715  and 
serving  as  member  of  parliament  for  5t  Germans,  Binning  died 
at  Naples  on  the  i7ih  of  December  1 73a.  His  eldest  son.THOius 
[c.  1710-1794),  became  the  7th  earl  In  1735,  and  the  latter's 
grandson  ThouaS  (1780-1858)  became  the  9th  eail  in  1828. 
The  9th  eari  had  been  a  member  of  paritament  from  1801  to 
iSz7,  when  he  was  made  a  peer  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  as  Baron 
Helros  of  Tyninghame,  a  title  which  became  extinct  opon  bis 
death.  In  1834  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under 
Sir  Itobert  Peel,  leaving  office  in  the  following  year,  and  in  Ped's 
second  administration  (1841-1846)  be  served  as  Ant  lord  of  the 
admiralty  and  then  as  lord  privy  sed.  Wken  he  ^iti  iritbew 


was  OB  Uk  lU  ot  OcMnber  1858  At  cfttUnaa  passMl  to  hia 
kinsman,  Gaoaos  fiaiuiB  <i8ei-tB70),  a  descendant  of  the 
6th  earL  This  JwUeman  took  the  name  of  BaUlie-Ilamilton, 
and  hk  son  OKMKW  (b.  its?)  became  tub  cari  of  HiddiagtoP 

in  tSTa 

See  SlaU  Papert  of  TkomaM,  Eart  af  JMmm,  puUisbcd  by  tfae 
Abbotaford  Club  in  1B37.  and  Sr  W.  Flaw,  JTmeriib  «/  Uu  BaHa 
tfB»AiiMtt»n  (1889). 

HADDINOTDN,  a  r^al,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and 
county  town  of  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  Pop  (1901),  3093. 
It  is  situated  on  the  TVne,  18  m.  E.  of  Edinburgfa  by  the  North 
British  railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Ix>ng- 
niddry  Junclioo.  Five  bridges  cross  the  river,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  lies  the  old  and  somewhat  decayed  suburbof  Nungalc, 
interesting  as  having  contained  tbe  Giffotdgale,  where  John 
I^noz  was  bom,  and  where  also  are  the  ruins  of  the  |He-RefbrnM- 
tion  chapel  of  St  Martin.  The  principal  building  in  tbe  town  is 
St  Mary's  church,  a  crucilotm  Decorated  edifice  in  red  sandstone, 
probably  dating  from  the  13th  century.  It  is  no  ft.  long, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  90  ft.  high.  The  nave, 
restored  In  iSqi,  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  roofless,  though  otherwise  kept  in  repair.  In  a 
vault  is  a  fine  monument  in  alabaster,  consisting  of  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  John,  Lord  Maltland  of  ThirlesUne  (1545- 
159s).  dtancellor  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife.  The  laudatory 
sonnet  composed  by  James  VI.  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  In  the 
same  vault  John,  duke  of  Lauderdale  (i6i6-i68z),  is  buried. 
In  the  choir  is  the  tombstone  which  Carlyle  erected  over  the  grave 
ol  his  wife,  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  (1801-1866),  a  native  of  the  town. 
Other  public  edifices  include  the  county  buildings  in  the  Tudor 
style,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  monumcnl  to  George,  8[h 
marquess  of  Twceddsle  (1787-1876},  wbo  was  such  an  expert 
and  enthusiastic  coachman  that  he  once  drove  the  mail  from 
London  to  Haddington  without  taking  rest;  the  com  exchange, 
next  to  that  of  Edinburgh  the  largest  in  Scotland;  the  town 
house,  with  a  spire  150  ft.  high,  in  front  of  which  isa  monument 
to  John  Home,  the  author  of  Deutfas;  the  district  asylum  to 
the  north  <rf  the  burgh;  the  western  district  hospital;  the 
Tenterfidd  home  for  children;  tfae  tree  library  and  the  Knox 
Hemorial  Institute.  This  last-named  building  was  erected  in 
1879  to  replace  the  old  and  famons  grammar  school,  where  John 
Knox,  William  Dunbar,  John  Major  and  postflily  George 
Buchanan  and  Sir  David  tjndsay  were  educated.  John  Brown 
(i7ia-i767),  a  once  celebrated  dissenting  divine,  author  of  the 
SdS-lHUrprelint  Biblt,  ministered  in  Che  bur^  for  36  years 
and  is  buried  there;  bis  son  John  the  theologian  (1754-1831), 
and  his  grandson  Samud  (1817-1856),  the  chemist,  noted 
for  his  iiujuirica  into  the  atomic  theory,  were  natives.  Samuel 
Smiles  (1813-1904),  author  of  Ckaracltr,  SHf-BHf  and  other 
works,  was  also  horn  tlwre,  and  Edward  Irving  was  for  years 
mathematicd  master  in  the  grammar  school.  In  Rardgate 
Street  is  "  Botbwell  Castle,"  the  town  bouse  of  the  earl  of  Botb- 
wcD,  where  Uary  Queen  of  Scots  rested  on  her  way  to  Dunbar. 
Tbe  sndent  market  cross  has  been  restored.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  making  of  agricultural  implements,  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  sacking,  brewing,  tanning  and  coach- 
building,  besides  com  mills  and  engineering  works. 

Tbe  burgh  is  the  retail  centre  for  a  large  district,  and  iu  grain 
markets,  once  the  largest  In  Scotland,  are  still  of  considerable 
imputance.  Haddington  was  created  a  royal  bnrgb  by  David  I. 
It  also  received  charten  from  Robert  Bruce,  Robert  II.  and 
James  VI.  In  1139  it  was  ^ven  as  a  dowry  to  Ada,  daughter 
of  WiUiam  de  Watenne,  carl  of  Surrey,  on  her  marriage  to  Prince 
Henry,  the  only  sonof  Davfd  I.  It  was  eccationally  the  residence 
of  royalty, and  Alexander  H.  was  horn  there  in  1 198.  Lying  in 
tbe  direct  road  of  the  EngUsh  invaders,  the  town  was  often 
ravaged.  It  was  burned  by  King  John  in  iai6  and  by  Henry 
ni.  in  1344-  fortified  in  1548  by  Lord  Gtvg  of  Wilton,  tbe 
English  commander,  It  was  bedegcd  next  year  Iqr  the  Scots  and 
French,  who  forced  the  garrison  to  withdraw.  So  much  slsu^tcr 
had  gone  wi  duriag  that  period  of  storm  asdstrcss  that  it  was 
Ions  bnpoHlble  to  cwavite  in  uy  ifinctioa  aritbotu  amiag 
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00  humiB  remaiiu.  Hie  town  hu  soScred  mudi  periodiciUjr 
fram  floods.  One  of  tbe  most  roeraonble  of  these  occurred  on 
ibe  4U1  <rf  October  1775,  when  tbe  Tyne  rose  8  ft.  9  in.  above  its 
bed  udtnundited  a  great  put  o(  the  burgh.  An  iuoiplton  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  records  tbe  event  and  marks  tbe  p<dni  to 
which  the  water  rose. 

There  are  many  interesting  places  wilhinafew  miles  of  Haddington. 
Five  mile*  E.  is  Wbittingehamc  Mouse,  and  5  m.  ivtne 
viUanpf £astLintDa(|)ap.9i9).  About slin.N.ygsAtMlMoefora 
(lotjtyi  EhhMatd),  so  nnmea  from  the  vuAofYflrflmmKnHof 
tbe  PiCts,  in  tbe  An  cenluiy  over  the  Nnrthumbrian  AthelMinc. 
OnahiU  ncnf  Dren;  jtni.^N.  bv  W.,  are  traces  of  a  Romnno-Briti^ 
•ettlooent,  and  the  remains  ol  the  pricsi's  house  ot  ihc  Knights 
TempUr*.  to  whom  the  barony  once  belonged.  On  ihe  eoa^t  U  the 
pretty  vilUfce  ol  Aberlady  on  n  fine  bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
aresomeof  the  finest  golf  linl:s  inScoiland.suchasLuHness.Gullate, 
ArcherGeld  and  Muirnetd.  On  Ginfiitd  liny  n  Gosford  Housf.  an 
t8th<enturv  mansion,  the  ^.itol  the  carl  ut  VVemy&s.  Ai  Gl^dsmuir, 
3 J  m.  W.  o(  Haddinufon.  allfijed  by  some  to  have  been  tlir  InrilipLlce 
ofCeorce  Hetiot.  Principal  Robertson  was  minister  amt  wri.io  inott 
of  his  Hillary  of  ScoUand.    Of  the  old  seat  of  the  J  «  at 

Longnidi!r>'  Itw  ir.irfi  rcm.iln,  and  in  ihc  chiiptl.  ii  iw  in  t.rrn-.  at 

1  he  easlcrn  md  of  clio  vilia^f .  John  Knox  i^  ^.lid  to  li.ivi- h:'  k  li'  'I  <K- 
f,i5lijnally.  At  Gifford,4  m.  loitic  S.,  John  \Viihcr^.[h.wn  ( 1 7J.'- 1  7(14), 
pr^'.idciit  of  LhcColk'gcof  Ni-\v  )i  rs<-y  I  PriniTion).  .ind  ("h  jrks  N  [-.liet 
(I7.-i{)-l«04),  president  of  Ujckiii'-an  ("■illcs:,\  Carlisle,  rcnn^yli-ariia, 
wire  born.  A  little  10  the  bouth  ol  Ciilfortl  arc  Vcstcr  House,  a  seat 
oi  the  inart)uess  of  Twecdd^le,  finely  situated  in  a  park  of  old  trees, 
and  the  ruins  of  Yester  Castle.    The  cavern  locally  known  as  Hob- 

Eoblin  Hall  is  described  in  Marmion,  and  is  associated  with  all 
iudi  of  manifestations  of  ttw  bUck  art.  Lennoxlove,  it  m.  to  the 
&,  a  seat  of  Lord  Blaniyre,  was  ori^natly  called  Lethinston,  and 
for  a  few  centuries  was  associated  with  the  Maitlands.  Amistield. 
adjoininK  llacIUinBton  on  llie  .N.E.,  is  arothor  ^,it  of  the  earl  ol 
We  my  ss. 

HADDIHOTONSHntB,  or  East  Lothian,  a  south-eastern 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  o(  Forth,  N.E.  by 
the  North  Sea,  E.,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Berwickshire,  and  5.W.  and 
W.  by  Edinburghshire.  It  covers  an  area  of  171,011  acres,  or 
367  sq.  m.  Its  sea-cout  measures  41  m.  The  Bass  Rock  and 
Fidra  Isle  belong  to  the  shire,  and  there  arc  numerous  rocks  and 
reefs  oS  the  shore,  especially  between  Dunbar  and  Gutlane  Bay. 
Broadly  spcaUog,  the  northern  half  of  the  shire  slopes  gently 
to  tbe  coast,  and  the  southern  half  ts  hilly.  Several  of  the  peaks 
of  the  Lamroennuirs  exceed  1500  ft.,  and  the  more  level  tract 
is  broken  by  Traptain  Law  (714)  in  the  parish  of  Freatonkirk, 
North  Berwick  Law  [611),  and  Garleton  Hill  (590]  to  the  north 
of  the  county  town.  The  only  important  river  is  the  Tyne,  which 
rises  to  the  south-east  of  Borthwick  in  Mid-Lothian,  and,  taking 
a  generally  north-easterly  direction,  reaches  the  sea  just  beyond 
the  park  of  Tynningharae  House,  after  a  course  of  28  m.,  for  the 
first  7  m-  of  which  it  bdongs  to  its  parent  ahire.  It  is  noted  for 
a  very  fine  variety  of  trout,  and  salmon  are  sometimes  taken 
below  the  linn  at  East  Linton.  The  Whiteadder  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Whittingehame,  but,  flowing  towards  the  south-cast, 
leaves  the  shire  and  at  last  joins  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  There 
are  no  natural  lakes,  but  in  tbe  parish  of  Stenton  is  found 
Preismennan  Loch,  an  artificial  sheet  of  water  of  somewhat 
serpentine  shape,  about  1  m.  in  length,  with  a  width  of  some 
400  yds.,  which  was  constructed  in  1S19  by  damming  up  the 
ravine  in  which  it  lies.  The  banks  are  wooded  and  picturesque, 
and  the  water  abounds  with  trout. 

Gtoloci. — The  higher  ground  in  the  south.  Including  the  Lammer- 
muir  HiUs,  is  formed  t>y  shales,  gi^ywaclos  and  grit*  of  Ordovtcian 
and  Silurian  age;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  former  lying  on  the  oortb- 
westem  Mde  of  the  latter,  the  strike  being  S.W.  to  N.E.  The  granitic 
mass  of  Prtettlaw  and  Other  foliitic  rocks  have  been  intruded  into 
these  strata.  The  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  not  been  observed 
in  this  county,  but  the  youn|er  sandslonei  and  conglomerates  fill 
up  ancient  depmsiOfis  in  the  Silurian  and  Onfannciao,  such  as  that 
ruimiuf^  nottnwmtd  from  Oldbamstocks  towards  Dunbar  and  the 
valley  of  L.auderdale.  A  faulted-in  tract  of  the  same  formalian, 
about  I  m.  in  breadth,  runs  westward  from  Dunbar  to  near  Gifford. 
Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  refnaiitder  of  the  counry.  The  Calci- 
feroui  Sandstone  seriti,  shales,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  ia 
cxpoaed  oo  tha  soitdi  nailcm  coast:  but  between  Gifford  and  North 
Betwidc  and  from  Aberlady  to  Dunbar  it  is  represented  by  a  great 
thickness  of  volcanic  rocks  coriMsting  of  tuffs  and  cnane  brKcias 
in  tbe  lower  beds,  and  of  porphyritic  and  mdewtlc  lavas  above. 
These  neks  are  well  stposed  on  the  coast.  In  tbe  Garleton  Hills 
and  Traprain  Law;  iha  latter  and  North  Bervndt  Law  are  voleaaic 
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tbe  Calciferous  Sandstone  consists  of  a  middle  group  of  BwlitoMa 
shales,  coals  and  ironstones,  with  a  limestoiw  group  above 
below.  The  coal^ld  is  syndiosl  in  ausKture,  Port  Setos  baiM 
about  the  centrei  it  contains  tea  aaams  of  coal,  and  the  area  covcnd 
by  it  is  some  30  sq.  m.  Glacial  boulder  clay  ties  over  much  cf  tbe 
lower  ground,  and  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  flank  the  hills  and  forai 
extensive  iheeis.  Traces  of  old  raised  sea-beacbea  are  fooad  at 
several  pointsalongthecoaat.  At  North  Berwick, Tyaninghaneaad 
dscwbrn  there  arc  stretdMS  of  Mown  sand.  LinwstOBa  is  wnriced 
at  many  nlaceai  and  heowtitc  «aa  form^y  obtainad  from  the 
Garieton  Hilla. 

ClimaU  and  ^(ruwUiirtf.— Though  the  county  b  ^  iptarH  to 
the  full  sweep  of  the  east  wind  during  March,  April  and  Hay, 
the  cUniMa  b  on  tbe  whole  mild  and  equablo.  Tbe  rainfall  is 
far  bdow  the  avenge  of  Great  Britain,  the  tneu  for  tbe  ycai 
being  15  in.,  highett  In  midsuranier  and  towett  in  iprins.  He 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  47"'5  F.,  for  January  jS* 
and  for  July  59°.  Throughout  neariy  the  whole  of  the  iQtk 
centuiy  East  Lothian  agriculiuie  was  held  to  be  die  best  in 
Scotland,  not  so  mocb  in  conseqtwnce  of  the  natural  fertiHly 
of  tbe  Mil  as  became  of  the  cnterptiie  of  the  cultlvaton,  aevenl 
ot  whom,  like  George  Hope  of  Fonton  Boms  (1811-1876), 
brought  scientific  farming  almost  to  perfection.  Mechanical 
appliances  were  adt^led  with  esceptiooal  alacrity,  and  indeed 
■ome  that  afterwaids  cane  into  general  use  were  fint  employed 
in  Haddington.  Drill  sowing  of  turnips  dates  from  i734<  the 
threshing  machine  was  introduced  by  Andrew  Mdkle  (1719- 
iSii)  in  1787,  tbe  steam  plough  in  1861,  and  tbe  reaping  machine 
soon  after  its  invention,  while  tile  draining  was  first  eatensvdy 
used  ia  the  county.  East  Lothian  is  famous  for  tbe  richtms  of 
its  grain  and  green  cr^,  tbe  size  of  its  holdings  (average  aoo 
acres)  and  tbe  good  housing  of  its  labourers.  The  soils  vary. 
Much  of  the  Lammermuirs  is  necessarily  unproductive,  though 
the  lower  slopes  ate  cultivated,  a  considerable  tract  of  the  land 
being  very  good.  Id  the  centre  of  the  shire  occuis  a  belt  of 
tenacious  yellow  day  on  a  tilly  subsoil  which  is  not  adapted  for 
agriculture.  Along  thecoast  Ihestiil  is  sandy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  composed  of  rich  loam  and  is  very  fertile.  Tbe  land  abotit 
Dunbar  is  the  most  productive,  yielding  a  potato— the  "  Dunbar 
red  "—which  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  markets.  Of  tbe  grain 
crops  otts  and  bariey  are  tbe  pcindpal,  and  their  acreage  is 
almost  a  constant,  but  wheat,  after  a  prolonged  decline,  has 
experienced  a  rcvivaL  Tumipa  and  potatoes  are  cultivated 
extensively,  and  with  marked  success,  and  constitute  nearly 
all  the  green  crops  raised.  Althou^  pastuieJand.ia  below  the 
average,  livc-slock  arc  reared  profitably.  About  ooc -sixteenth 
of  the  total  area  is  under  wood. 

Other  Imdutlriei. — Fisheries  are  conducted  from  Dunbar, 
North  Berwick,  Port  Seton  and  Prcstonpans,  the  catch  consistiag 
chiefly  of  cod,  liaddock,  whiting  and  sbellfisb.  Fiicday  as  wcfl 
as  limestone  is  worked,  and  there  are  some  stone  quarries,  bgt 
the  manufactures  are  mainly  agricultural  implements,  pottery, 
woollens,  artificial  manures,  fecdtng-stufls  and  salt,  besides 
brewing.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  quality  is  extensively  worked  at 
Tranent,  Ormiston,  Macmerry  and  near  Prcstonpans,  the  coal- 
field having  an  area  of  about  30  sq.  m,  Limestooc  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  shire.  A  vein  of  hematite 
of  a  peculiarly  fine  character  was  discovered  in  1B66  at  Gartctoo 
Hill,  and  wrought  lor  some  years.  Irohstone  has  been  mined 
at  Macmerry. 

The  North  British  Company  possess  the  sole  running  powcn 
in  the  coimty,  through  which  is  laid  their  main  line  to  Berwick 
and  the  south.  Branches  are  sent  off  at  Drera  to  North  Berwick, 
at  Longniddry  to  Haddington  and  also  to  Gullane,  at  Smeaton 
(in  Mid-LotiUan)  to  Macmerry,  and  at  Ormiston  to  Giflord. 

Fopniatum  and  Ccvtmmcit.—'Tht  population  was  37,377 
in  i8qt,  and  38,665  in  1901,  when  4S9  I>ersons  ^kc  Gaelic  and 
English,  and  7  spoke  Gaelic  only.  Tbe  chief  towns  are  Dunbar 
(pop,  in  igot,  3581),  Haddington  (3993),  North  Berwidt  (1899), 
I'restonpans  (2614)  and  Tranent  (a  584).  The  county,  whici 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  forms  part  of  the  sheriSdom 
of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles,  and  there  is  a  resident  abciiS* 
■ufaaiituu  at  Haddington,  who  sits  also  at  Dunbar.  Tiaoenl 
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aod  North  Bervick.  Tlie  thirc  is  under  scbool^board  Juriadktion, 
and  besides  high  schools  at  Haddington  and  North  Berwick, 
some  of  the  elementary  schoch  earn  grants  for  higher  educa- 
lioii.  The  county  council  spends  a  pioportioo  of  the  "  residue  " 
grant  in  su^^rting  short  courses  of  instruction  in  tcchnicaJ 
subjtas  (chlely  agriculture),  im  cxperloMnU  in  the  fcading  oE 
cattle  and  the  growing  of  crops,  and  im  defraying  the  tnveUing 
upenset  of  technical  studcats. 

HUSvy- — Of  the  Cells,  who  were  probably  the  earliest  in- 
kabitants,  traces  art  fouod  Id  a  few  place  names  and  circular 
caoips  (in  the  parisbea  of  Carvald  and  Wfaitlinghame)  and  hill 
forts  (in  the  parish  of  Bolton).  After  the  Roman  occupalion, 
of  which  few  traces  temain,  tha  district  formed  part  of  the  Saxon 
kiDgdob  of  Nonhombfia  until  lOiS,  when  it  was  joined  to 
ScoUaod  by  Malcolm  II.  It  was  comparatively  prosperous  til] 
the  wars  of  Brace  and  Baliol,  but  from  that  period  dowa  to  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  it  suffered  from  its  nearness  to  the  Border 
and  from  dvil  strife.  The  last  battles  fought  in  the  county 
were  those  of  Dunbar  (1650)  and  Prestonpans  (1745). 

Sk  J.  Miner,  Hlile^  «/  HUiintUm  (iSu) :  D.  Croal,  Sitbkts  of 
EasI  L*aUtat  (Haddington,  1873):  John  Maninc.  Ktminixtmett  o{ 
tkt  County  of  HadiintUm  <Haddington.  1890,  1S44);  Dr  WalUra 
iamet,  WriU  and  CharUri  of  HaidMilon  (Haddington,  1898}. 

UODOGK  (Cofw  McMm*).  *  fiab  which  diSen  firat  the 
cod  in  having  the  mantel  barbel  very  short,  the  first  anal  fin 
with  11  to  IS  rays,  instead  of  17  to  >o,  and  the  lateral  line  dark 
instead  of  whiiishi  it  has  a  large  blackish  spot  above  each 
pectoral  fin— associated  in  legend  with  the  marks  of  St  Peter's 
finger  and  thumb,  the  haddock  being  supposed  to  be  the  fish 
fiwa  whose  mouth  he  to<dt  Ibe  tribute-money.  It  attains  to  a 
weight  of  IS  tb.  and  is  one  of  the  most  valualile  lood  fishes  of 
Europe,  both  fresh  and  sqioked,  the  "  finnan  haddie  "  of  Scotland 
being  famous.  It  is  common  KHiod  the  British  and  Irish  coasts, 
•ltd  leMtally  distributed  akng  tha  Amt%  of  the  North  Sea, 
extending  scrofs'  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 

HADDQH  UAUi,  one  of  the  most  famous  ancient  mansions  In 
England.  It  lies  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  a  m.  S.£.  of 
Bakcwell  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  residence,  but 
the  fabric  is  taaintained  in  order.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
oblong  in  form,  and  encloses  two  quadra ngki  separated  by  the 
peat  baiKiueting-ball  and  adjoining  chambers.  The  greater  part 
ia  of  two  storeys,  and  surmounted  by  battlements.  To  the  south 
and  sonib-east  lie  terraced  gardens,  and  the  south  front  of  the 
eastern  quadrant  la  occupied  by  the  q>kndid  baU-40om  or 
long  gaHery.   At  the  south-west  of  the  mansion  Is  the 

chapel;  at  the  north*east  the  Peveril  tower.  The  periods  of 
building  represented  are  as  follows.  Norman  work  appears  In 
the  chapel  (whidi  also  served  as  a  church  for  the  neighbouring 
viUagers),  also  in  cetuin  fundameittal  parts  of  the  fabric,  notaUy 
the  Peveril  tower.  There  an  Early  English  and  later  additions 
to  the  chapd;  the  banqueting-hall,  with  the  great  kitchen 
adjacent  to  it,  and  part  of  the  Peveril  tower  are  of  the  14th 
century.  The  eastern  range  of  rooms,  iitduding  the  state-room, 
■re  of  Ihe  15th  century;  the  western  and  north>westcm  parts 
were  built  shortly  after  1500.  The  ball-room  is  of  early  i7ih- 
century  construction,  and  the  terraces  aad  gardens  were  laid 
out  at  this  time.  A  large  immber  of  interesting  contemporary 
fillings  are  preserved,  especially  in  the  faanqueting-hall  and 
kitchen;  and  many  of  the  reonu  are  adorned  with  lapcttriea 
of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  some  of  which  cane  fron  the 
famous  works  at  Monlake  in  Surrey. 

A  Roman  altar  was  found  and  is  preserved  here,  but  no  trace 
of  Roman  inhabitants  has  been  discovered.  Haddon  was  a 
manor  which  before  the  Conquest  and  at  the  timeof  the  Domes- 
day Survey  belonged  to  the  king,  but  was  granted  by  Williatn 
the  Conqueror  to  William  PeveicI,  whose  son,  another  William 
Peverd,  forfeited  it  for  treason  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
Before  that  time,  however,  the  manor  of  Haddon  had  been 
panted  to  the  family  of  Avenell,  who  continued  to  bold  it 
aatil  one  William  Avenell  died  without  male  issue  and  his 
piapaty  was  divided  between  his  two  daiqEhtcn  and  heirs,  one 
of  whMO  matrled  WdRwd  Vernon,  wbese  sactaaert  acqtrircd 


the  other  half  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir 
George  Veraon,  who  died  in  1561,  was  knom  as  Ibe  "  King  of 
the  Peak  "  on  account  of  his  b«»pitality.  His  daughur  Dotoihy 
married  John  Manners,  second  son  of  the  eari  of  Rutland,  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in  the  woods  round  Haddon 
Hall,  disguised  as  a  gamekeeper,  until  he  persuaded  Dorothy 
to  elope  .with  him.  On  Sir  George's  deaUi  without  aula  issue 
HaddonpaaaedtoJobaHannersandDorothy,  who  lived  in  the 
Hall.  Tlurir  grandson  Jolin  Manners  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
eari  of  Rutland  »  1641,  and  the  duke  of  Rutland  is  still  hnd  of 
the  manor. 

See  VitloHti  Cmly  Rithrf,  IMyiUrt;  S.  Rayner,  Riitmj  and 
AmiituautvfJtaddmi  HM  ftSjfr-iSu);  Haddon  Wn,  HUUtntmd 

iSanor,  lie  Uatt,  ttt  Lards  and  TradiliMi  (London,  1906). 

HADEN,  SIR  FRANCIS  SETMOUB  (1818-1910),  English 
surgeon  and  etcher,  was  born  in  London  on  the  i6lh  of  September 
1818,  his  father,  Charles  Thomas  Haden,  being  a  well-known 
doctor  and  amateur  of  music  He  was  educated  at  University 
College  school  and  University  College,.  London,  and  abo  studied 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1840.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Coflcgc  of  Surgeons  in  London  in 
184].  Besides  his  many-sidcd  activities  in  the  scientific  world, 
durbg  a  bosy  and  distiaguishcd  career  as  a  surgeon,  he  followed 
the  art  of  original  etching  wi^h  such  vigour  that  he  became  not 
only  the  foremost  British  eaponcnl  cd  that  art  but  was  the 
principal  cause  of  its  revival  in  England.  By  his  strenuous 
cfforts-and  perseverance,  aided  by  the  secreUrkU  ability  of  Sr 
W.  R.  Drake,  be  founded  the  R«val  Society  «f  Painter-Etchers 
and  Engravers.  As  president  be  ruled  the  dcatlnies  of  that 
society  with  a  strong  hand  from  its  first  beginnings  in  iS8a  In 
1843-18441  with  his  friends  Duval,  Le  Cannes  and  Col.  Gnibfwt, 
he  had  travelled  in  Italy  and  made  his  first  sketches  from  nature. 
Haden  attended  ne  art  school  and  had  no  art  teachers,  but  ia 
t&iSt  tS46>  tS47  and  1848  he  studied  pottfdiosof  prints  bdonging 
10  an  old  second-hand  dealer  named  Love,  who  had  a  shop  in 
Bunhill  Row,  the  old  Quaker  quarter  of  London.  These  port- 
folios be  would  carry  home,  and  airaivng  the  prints  in  chrono- 
logical  Older,  ha  studied  the  wodta  of  the  great  original  engraven, 
Dttrer,  Lucas  van  LejKlen  and  Rembrandt.  These  studies, 
besides  influencing  his  original  work,  led  to  his  important  mono- 
graph on  the  etched  woHl  of  Rembrandt.  By  lecture  and  book, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  memorable  czhibitkw  at  the  Buriington 
Fine  Alts  Chib  in  1S77,  he  eadcawoured  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
Rembrandt^  warit,  separating  the  true  from  the  fabe,  and  giving 
altogether  a  nobler  idea  of  the  master's  mind  by  taking  away  from 
the  list  of  hb  works  many  dull  and  unseemly  platesthat  bad  long 
been  included  in  the  lists.  His  reasona  are  founded  upon  th» 
results  of  a  study  of  the  master^  works  tn  chranologtcal  onUr, 
and  are  clearly  expressed  in  hfs  monograph.  Tike  EUkcJ  Wcrk  if 
Rembrandt  criiicaUy  ntentidend,  privately  printed  la  1S77, 
and  in  Tia  Eldud  Work  of  Rmbnndt  Turn  and  False  (189s). 
Notwithstanding  all  this  study  of  the  otd  masleia  of  hts  art, 
Haden'sown  plates  are  perhiqis  more  individual  than  anyartist's, 
and  are  particularly  noticeable  tar  a  fine  original  treatment  ot 
landscape  subjects,  free  and  open  in  tine,  dear  and  well  divided 
in  mass,  and  full  of  a  noble  and  dignified  style  of  his  own.  Even 
when  working  fron  a  picture  his  personality  dominates  the  phte, 
as  for  example  tn  the  large  plate  he  etched  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
"  Calais  Pier,"  which  is  a  classical  example  of  what  interpretative 
work  can  do  in  black  and  white.  Of  his  original  phtes,  roort 
than  150  in  number,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  large 
"  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon."  An  eariy  plate,  rare  and 
most  beautibil,  is  "  Thames  Fisherman."  "  Mytton  Hall "  is 
broad  in  treatment,  and  a  fine  rendering  of  a  shady  avenue  of 
yew  trees  leading  to  an  old  manor-house  in  sunlight.  "  Sub 
Tegmine  "  was  ctdied  in  Greenwich  Pork  fn  1859;  and  "  Eariy 
Morning — ^Richmond,"  full  of  Ihe  poetry  and  freshness  of  the 
hour,  was  done,  the  artist  has  said,  actually  at  sunrise.  One  of 
ihe  rarest  and  mou  beautiful  of  his  plates  ia  "  A  By-Road  in 
Tipperary  ";  "  Combe  Bottom  "  b  another;  and  "  Shere  UiU 
Pond  "  (both  the  HaaU  atttdy  and  the  targer  plata),  "  Stiuct  ia 
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J-  N-vsrhtfr  i-Sfli  itp.iEScdwiihSchlcswiBtoPruii'j. 
I  .-      -        K-«lcrick  II.  ami  Krclcrtck  III  .  were  birn 

■■  r:.:''        I'npmng  der  SlaJ:  Ilad^-nltb-'ti  llhikTAiltca, 

sAZTSC.  JA!fE  1 1S59-      ),  French  acirtis,  nhosc  tv.il  n.imc 
p -I         ;  Vl.r^Oino  Trcfourti,  wvis  Itoiu  on  ilic  -'jih  of 
:■..*        ^1  Mjr.^'ilk.s,  where  ht-r  fiiihcr       .in  acXft  at 
.  .  T-iM.    She  was  trained  al  ihc  local  ('(instrv.iKiin:  ati-l 

■  .-       zii  is  1S71  lor  the  tlicjlr^;  at  Alcifi*,  am!  aflerwanls 
-  ■    >L''>i.vijl  the.itre  at  C.iiro.  ivht  ic  she  pt.ivi'i),  in  tiirn, 

■  si.bnlie  and  iii^^iiini  ji.iru     Kxiwi  i.ii inns  h.id  bun 
.  :■  h;r  Vviiit.  and  uhi'n she  returned  u>  M.ir.-tilU - ^he  ^r.nK 

-  -..:a.  ht.'-:.li-s  Lirtini:  in  A'ny  Bl-is.    lU-r  P-irib  dchui  w.>i 

■  ..-  ."iji.V  Suzeiiite  at  the  I'al.iis  Ri>yal,  and  >hc  w.is  np'  in 

■  .-:  -  ■-p.rvsia  at  the  RciLii-sanci'.    In  i.SSi  slic  h.id  a  c>i.\t 

■  -r  =;  the  Oymnnse  in  Lc  MiiUrr  di'  fr':;-7s.    In  i«'^4  she 
-     ^■:  W'.or  Kniiliic  I  (S.ij-iKfi.j),  I  Ik  m.Tn.ijiiT    ib.i!  tht.itri', 
.  rccil  him  in  iMj,    In  [>SS  sbi'  toured  Aiiicrici  v,ith 
■.. .'  ".  ar.d  on  hiT  return  hi  Iptd  to  ^ivc  suittsa  10  L.ivi'd.-ir's 
J  .hi'iv.  ,it  thi^  \'.iudt  v:lli.-.    1  liT  r<.piit;itiiiti  as  tmt-  of  ibe 
.litriws  uf         ^J.iy  nn;  now  eslj-.bli^bid  not  oiilj  i:k 
biil  in  Amirir.i  .mil  Ki  );'-■"■'■    H'T  l  iJiT  riiA-rli'iiO 
.  .  IlM    /.f    D'mi-invr.iU,    Cipii^'i  L-i  ChiSH.uitf,  ^liiuriLC 
.'i  j.-^jy's  K-U'ur      y.V::;         /,  I  Pihuvssc  ti'  i-riis  hy  Llt!n)n> 
...  jnj  f.mili-  BcrsLT.ii'.i  J'liis  itir. 
HADLEIGH,  a  m:irt.<.'t  tou'n  in  the  Sudbury  pjrli.iment.^ry 
j:'.-HOn  vf  SiilTi'lk,  Kii;;l.ir.'l;  73  ni.  N.E.  ffum  London,  ihc 
-.■■r-inu*  of  :i  brnnib  r.r  tbc  Gri'.il  F.ii-ii  rn  r.idw.iy.    Pf'p,  of 
;        di:lrii.t  (iwi  1,       q.    l!  Iii.s  pk';i--;iiitly  in  a  wcll-wix»lfd 
,v,;'!'.ry  on  thi-  -m.ill  riviT  Hrctt,  a  Iriliuiaiy  ■■■1  the  .Siour.  The 
.'•,;:,h  of  Pi  Mary  is  of  Rnod  IVrpcndiciil.ir  wi-ifk,  with  E.irly 
■;l:-.b  lowvr  .ind  Di-ioratcd  spire.    Th'j  Rp.kKiry  To»cr,  a 
.,  -[r'.vJ  c.iif-h'iuw  of  brii  k.  dates  from  c.  i.;;! ,'.    The  pid-h.tll 
•  ,1  t'ud<>r  bui'ldiiii;.  nnd  tbtn*  are  other  cx;ini;iK'X  of  this  peri-xl. 
I'vre  are  a  tnun-lKilI  :ind  com  exch.ince,  ai:d  .in  industry  in  the 
"  inuf.ii'liiri-  cf  iiuilinj;  and  in  malting.    il.vl1>*i::h  v.','S  oi-e  u( 
:>iui'..s  ill  »hii'h  the  uoollcn  indii^try  u.is Marti d  l>y  I'li'in<nS'=. 
,•  ■,!  Mitvivcd  until  the  iMb  Ci'niury.    Anii.ns  tbc  ri-ruir;  ni 
!l-iilli'ii;b  M  VI  ^d  ni't.ilile  n.tmcs  .t[ipi'.ir.  Mitb  ^1  ■  Ki.'.J.iiid  'I'avlir, 
i)v  m.iityr.  wbu  u.t>  hurm-d  at  the  i^tnkc  oulsi  le  the  town  in 
I . . :.  nr.il  nii;:!i  J.ime?  Kcih-,  during  v.hiise icniiiii  y  i.>l  the  ivc*rry 
jii  iiiiii.iion'  niii'tin;!  of  the  leader."  of  the  Oxi'onl  Movement 
t.i.'l  biTi'  in  iS,;?. 

II  iilli  ial'i  '■-lilid  by  the  S:iMins  Hc.iptir -lr-.;p.  appears  in 
lt.<nu-:..l.iy  Hook  Ikikci.  Aboti*  .vS;  .']-:tbi'1ll.<d.  Ijily  of  ib^ 
M^'I.  i.iii-.,  nith  the  coniiLnl  lA  .^'Jthtind  her  hktsKmfl,  (.mvc 

II  olb  ii-Ji  I'l  i  hri-t  Churrh.  Cantcrlmry.  The  dtan  .md  i  h.i)-ti  r 
,•1  ('  mil  ilitiry  b.ivc  bi'Id  [His^issiiii:  of  itcvor  siniL-  tht;  IlissnluiU  :). 

III  ibi  iv!li  iiiilury  M.idbl;;b  wa.i  famous  l\'r  tin-  m.inulanuro 
III  ijiiili,  and  in  i^it.l  w;is  suliicicntly  impitrt.tnl  to  rcciivi; 
m>'ii|ii>i;itiiin.  Il  wascor.Milutcda  free  buniufjh  uiuler  the  title 
III  till  iiiayor,  aldermen  and  burKi-jscs  of  lladli-ish.  In  16;.;.  it 
.1  II  .t  ol  tbL-  rrirpor.ite  tov.n'!  of  Suffolk  In  In-  jjiscsic'l  fur  si. 1,1 

111  V,  ll.idliiiib  is  n.tmcd  as  lliird  in  iniporl.ince.    In  idi'i, 

iiiiiiiit  !■>  .1  sirious  visitation  of  the  pLitue.  100  families  vcre 
ilii'ijiii  onl  'if  w»rk>  and  in  101^7  so  much  h.id  its  impurtiince 

ill  J  I  lk.it  it  was  deprived  01  its  chatter.    .\n  un«ticcvj!.ful 

, iiiiii.pl  til  rrtnviT  it  WMi  miidc  in  1701.  Tbrre  i.  cviJeni;e  i-f 
ilii-  ■  ir.ti  nci'  (it  a  maikil  birc  as  early  .is  tbL-  ijili  ci-niury. 
I  iiiii  l  .111  lii-.i'bartiT  of  incorporiilion,  Rr.-intud  fairs  on  .^I(1^d^ly 
iiiiil  liii'iibiy  in  Whilsun  week,  nnd  conrimitd  an  ancient  f.iir 
III  Mh  It.ii  lina.i  and  a  maiket  on  Mond.-iy. 

IIADLEV,  ARTHUR  TWINING  (1.^5'^'-  ).  Amcritsn  ptli- 
iii  il  1  iiiLiuinijl  and  cduiaiioni'.t.  prcsidtrit  I'f  Vale  I'nivir-ity. 
'  •'.  Uiiu  in  Niw  Hjvcn,  cronnectii. uL,  iin  the  i.ird  of  April 
i!<  (1    III-  w.is  the  son  of  Jameii  Hadtey,  tlu'  philologist,  from 

.1  i*.  fiom  hi^  iiiuther— who-c  brother,  AUx.ir.dtr  Catlin 

I    ii  iiiK  ti^'oi-  I'^St).  w.ns  :in  astronomor  and  a'.itliority  on  con- 

.inil  I   l:iU'  III'  itilii'tilcd  unu4u:il   in:ilbi'niu'Li(nl  ability. 

Ill  Mi.iiliMlid  »t  Yule  111  iii;6  as,  vatedii tori.in.  having  laki,-n 
ill  tlnK'iih.  cUmics  and  astronum)*;  studied  political 
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adeoce  at  (iS76>i877)  toA  ^  Beriin' (1878-1879);  wu 
ft  tutor  at  Yale  in  1879-188J,  instnictgr  in  political  scieace  in 
1S8J-16S6,  profcssoi  o[  political  science  in  1886-1891,  professor 
oi  political  economy  in  1891-1899,  and  dean  ol  the  Gradnato 
Scbool  in  1891-1895;  and  in  1S99  became  preaident  of  Yale 
Untvcnhy — ibe  first  layman  U>  hold  that  office.  He  was 
commissioner  of  the  Connccticnt  bureau  of  labour  statistic* 
in  1S85-1887.  As  an  econonust  he  first  bccasoe  videiy  known 
ifarou^  his  investigation  «f  the  railway  question  and  Irii  Miidy 

railway  rates,  which  antedated  the  popular  excitement  as  to 
rebates.  His  Railroad  Tramportalion,  its  History  and  Law 
(1S85)  became  a  standaid  work,  and  appeared  in  Russian  0336} 
and  French  (iSS7);he  testified  as  an  expert  on  uanq>ortal>on 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  drew  up  the  fntersute 
Commerce  I^w;  and  wrote  on  railways  and  transportation  foi; 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Editions  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
editors)  of  the  Eiuydepaeiia  BrUamnka,  for  Lalor's  Cychpatdia 
0/  PtAUical  Scienu,  PotiHeal  Ecmmny,  and  Politieai  Hittery  0/ 
the  UniUd  Stales  (3  voU.,iS8i-iSS4),  for  The  Aneriean  Ratlviay 
(i838),  and  for  The  KaUroad  CwtUia  1S84-1S91,  and  for  other 
periodicals.  His  idea  of  (he  broad  scope  of  ectmomlc  science, 
especially  of  the  place  of  ethics  in  relation  to  political  economy 
and  business,  is  expressed  in  his  writings  and  public  addresses. 
In  1907-190S  he  was  Theodore  RDOsevek  professor  of.  Americu) 
History  and  Institutions  in  the  onivctsity  of  Berlin. 

Among  his  other  pobltcations  aie:  EconomUs:  an  Aueunt  ej  Iht 
Relaiieni  between  PrhaU  Properly  and  Public  Welfare  (1896);  The 
Bduealion  of  the  Amerkan  Citizen  (i^l);  TTu  RrtatiOm  between 
Atedam  and  JUtpmitibility  iM  IMe  Evolution  »f  Demeeralit  CottrmmM 
(190J,  in  Yale  Lecturei  on  the  RcMonsibilitin  ol  Ciiinnship); 
BauilaiveaU  Addreiiei  (1907);  and  Siaitdards  oj  PiMic.  Uaraiity 
(1907].  being  the  Kennedy  L.cctures  for  1906. 

HADLET.  JAHBS  (1831-1871),  Americaa  scholar,  was  bom 
on  the  jotb  of  March  i&3t  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  New 
York,  where  hb  father  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Fairlidd 
Medical  CoUege.  At  the  age  of  nine  an  accident  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1841.  having  entered  the 
Junior  class  in  1&40;  studied  in  the  Theoto^cal  Department  of 
Yale,  and  in  1844-164S  was  a  tutor  in  Middlebury  College. 
He  was  tutor  at  Yale  in  1845-1848,  asdstant  professor  of  Greek 
in  1848-1851,  and  professor  of  Creek,  succeeding  President 
Woolsey,  from  1851  until  bis  death  in  Hew  Haven  on  the  14th 
of  November  187a.  As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  himself  an 
able  mathematician,  but  the  influence  of  Edward  Elbridge 
Salisbury,  under  whom  Hadley  and  W.  D.  Whitney  studied 
Sanskrit  together,  turned  his  attention  toward  the  study  of 
language.  He  knew  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Armenian,  several  Celtic  languages  and  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe;  but  be  published  little,  and  his  scholarship  found  scant 
outlet  in  the  college  dass-room.  His  most  original  written  work 
was  an  essay  on  Greek  accent,  published  In  a  German  version 
in  C'lriius's  Sludien  tur  griechisc/ten  und  laleinisthert  Crammalik. 
Hadley's  Creek  Grammar  (ibfio;  revised  by  Frederic  de  Fortst 
Allen,  18S4)  was  based  on  Curlius's  Schulgrammaitk  (1851,  1855, 
1857, 1859),  and  long  held  its  place  in  American  schools.  Hadlc-y 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  president  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
(1871-1873),  and  contributed  lo  Webster's  dictionary  an  essay 
on  the  History  o/the  Etiglish  LangHote.  In  1873  were  published 
Bis  Introduction  to  Roman  Law  (edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey)  and 
bis  Essay',  PhUelogica and  Critical  (edited  by  W.  D.  Whitney). 

See  tbe  memorial  by  Noah  Porter  in  The  Hem  Enttander,  vol. 
mxiL  (Ian.  1873).  pp.  35-5^:  and  the  sketch  by  hit  ton,  A.  T. 
HadleyjBBiagM^kaiMeninriofiheNational  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  V.  U9as)>  pp.  a47^S4- 

RADLET,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A,,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  jo  m.  N.  of  Springfield, 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Miliine  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  1789; 
(1905,  state  census),  1895 ;  (1910)  t999-  Area,  about  30  sq.  m. 
The  principal  villages  are  Hadley  (or  Hadley  Center)  and  North 
Hadl^.  The  level  country  along  the  river  is  well  adapted'  to 
tobacco  culture,  and  the  villages  are  engaged  In  the  manufacture 
a(  tobacco  and  broomi.  lUiUeywMMUedlniftsvbyBwinbeTs 
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of  the  ehurdiet  in  Hartfoid  and  Wetliersfidd,  Conbecdcut,  who 
were  styled  "Strict  Congregationalista"  and  withdrew  from  these 
Connecticut  congre^tions  because  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
laxity  there.  At  fint  the  town  was  caHed  Norwottuck,  but  within 
n  year  or  two  it  was  named  after  Hadldgh  in  England,  and  was 
incorporated  under  this  name  in  1661.  Hopkins  Academy  (1815) 
developed  from  Hopkins  school,  founded  here  in  1664.  The 
English  regicides  Edward  WhaUey  and  his  son-in-law  WilGam 
GoBe  found  n  refuge  at  Hadley  from  1664  appuently  iiat4 
thdr  deaths,  and  tbcrc  is  a  tradition  that  Goffe  or  WbaHCy  in 
1675  led  the  people  In  repelling  an  Indian  attack.  From  1675 
to  1713  Hadley,  being  in  almost  constant  danger  of  attack  from 
the  Indians,  was  protected  by  a  palisade  enclosure  and  Mif 
stockades  around  Che  meeting-house.  From  Hadley,.  Hatfield 
was  set  apart  in  1670,  South  Hadley  in  1753,  and  Amheist  In 
I7S9- 

See  Alice  M.  Walker,  Historic  HadUy  (New  York,  1906);  and 
Sytvetter  Judd,  Hittorj  0}  Hadley  (Northampton,  1863;  new  ed., 
1905)- 

HADRAHUT.  a  district  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  bounded 
W.  by  Yemen,  E.  by  Oman  and  N.  by  the  Dahna  desert.  The 
modern  Arabs  restrict  the  name  to  the  coast  between  Balh&f 
and  SIhut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wadi  Hadramut  in  the  interior; 
in  its  wider  and  conunonly  accepted  signification  it  includes  also 
the  Malua  and  G&ra  coasts  extending  eastwards  to  Mirbat; 
thus  defined,  its  limits  are  between  14"  and  18°  N.  and  47°  30' 
to  55°     with  a  total  length  of  550  m.  and  a  breadth  of  ijom. 

Hie  coastal  [daln  is  narrow,  rarely  exceedinK  10  m.  in  width, 
and  in  places  the  hills  eatend  to  the  seashore.  The  principal  porta 
are  MuKalU  and  Shihr,  both  considerable  towns,  and  Kutair  and 
Raida,  small  fishing  villages;  inland  there  are  a  few  villages  nnr 
the  foot  of  the  hlllfc  with  a  linked  area  of  cultivation  irrigated  by 
■prints  or  wells  in  the  hill  torrent  bed*.  Behind  the  littoral  ptain  a 
range  of  mountains,  or  rather  a  high  plateau,  fallins  atccply  to  the 
south  and  more  gently  to  the  north,  extends  continuously  from  the 
Yemen  highlands  on  tne  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hadramut  valley, 
from  which  a  simitar  lan^  extends  with  hardly  a  break  to  the  border 
of  Oman.  It*  crest-Une  m  generally  tome  aDntfrom  thecoait.and 
it  I  average  hnght  between  4000  and  5000  ft.  A  number  of  wadiior 
ravines  cutting  deeply  into  the  plateau  run  northward  to  the  main 
Wadi  Hadramut,  a  broad  valley  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a 
total  length  from  itiextieme  western  beads  on  the  Yemen  hichbnda 
to  ■(•  mouth  near  Sihut  of  over  500  m.  Beyond  the  waliey  and 
steadily  encrasching  on  it  lies  the  great  desert  extending  for  300  la. 
to  the  borders  of  Nejd.  The  most  westerly  village  in  tbe  main  valley 
is  Shabwa,  In  ancient  days  the  cnfilal,  but  na*  almost  buried  by 
thu  .idvancing  desert.^  Lower  do\Mi  iliu  lir^i  \,Mpt.'  villages  are  HenAn 
ai.d  Ajbnia,  near  which  tlic  waill^  'Amd.  Uuwun  and  d  'Ain  unite, 
totiiiinj;  ihc  W.  Ka5r,  in  ilic  \V.  Dim  fin  and  113  branches  are  the 
vill.iKCi  of  Haura,  el  il.ijri  11,  j-C.iiilun  and  a1  Kburfba.  Below  Haara 
for  iini  '(!>  m.  Ihcri'  h  a  'iiii  tcuion  ul  vilLiRcs  wilh  fields,  gardens 
ard  H.iiL'  !;rcivc?;  yivtr.d  iribiuarK-s  jnin  mi  riilur  ^de,  among  which 
thr  W.  Lin  Ali  ami  \V.  Adini  iiotn  the  souch  coiilain  numerous 
vill,i5C5.  Thi;  [.cinLip.il  towns  are  Shibim.  al  Ghurfa,  ^iyuD. 
XinLia,  il  i.^tmi.it,  Tjrim,  fijrnic-iiy  the  chief  [ilace,  'Alnat  aiid  el 
Kism,  LkUiw  the  In'i-n.imid  [il.icc  tlure  h  little  cultivation  or 
senlcd  population.  The  shrines  of  Knbr  SSlih  and  Kabr  Hud  are 
to:i1,i  d  un  spi.>clally  sacred,  and  lire  visited  by  numbers o(  pil^tmt. 
The  former,  which  i^  in  the  Wadi  Str  about  ao  m.  N.W.  of  ^diflm, 
w.1^  explored  by  Thcodeirc  Bent  in  1^94;  the  ipmb  ittcll  is  of  no 
tniercbi.  but  in  the  neighbourhood  there  arc  extensive  ruins  with 
Hiinyaritic  in^riplions  on  the  stones.  Kabr  Hud  is  In  the  main 
villcy  some  distance  cast  o(  iOism;  not  far  from  it  is  Bir  Borhut, 
a  natural  grotto,  where  iumcsof  burn)ng.sulphBr  issue  frama  nnrahee 
of  vtitcanic  vents;  al-Ma^udi  mentions  it  in  the  lOih  century  aaan 
aciivc  vi'icino.  E,\cepi  siter  heavy  r.iin.  there  is  no  running  water 
in  vUt.  LIa>liikmut  valley,  iht:  >.uUiv->iki>n  therefore  depends  on 
anificial  irrigation  from  well*.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
millet,  indigo,  date*  and  tobaccoi  this. latter,  known  •*  Hamiura 
tobacco,  is  of  excellenv  quality. 

Hadramut  has  preserved  its  name  from  the  carUctt  thnes; 
it  occnn  in  Genesis  u  HaMrnwveih  tnd  Htdonm,  tons  of 
]oktan;indtheoM  Greek  geographers  mention  Adimrqtu  and 
ChadramdllteS  in  their  accounts  of  the  frankincense  country. 
The  numerous  ruins  discovered  in  the  W.  DnwSn  and  Adim,  as 
well  as  in  the  main  valley,  are  evidences  of  its  former  prosperity 
and  civilization. 

The  people,  known  as  Asdraml  (phMl  Hadlrim),  behmg 
generally  to  the  south  Arabfan  stock,  cluing  descent  "from 
Yn'mb-  bin  Ka&tln.  There  ts.  however,  •  targe  BudAer  ol 
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Seyj'tds  01  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  or  townsmen  of 
northcni  origin,  besides  a  considerable  class  of  African  or  miicd 
(Icsci^nt.  Van  den  Berg  estinules  the  total  population  of 
Hadramut  (excluding  thu  Mahra  and  Giia)  at  150,000,  of  which 
he  locates  50,000  in  the  valley  between  ShibJm  and  Tarim, 
95,000  in  the  W.  DuwSn  and  its  tributaries,  and  15,000  in 
MukalU,  Shihr  and  the  coast  villages,  leaving  50,000  (or  the  non- 
agricultural  population  sraliered  over  the  rest  of  the  country, 
probably  an  cxcc^ve  estimate. 

The  Seyyids,  descendants  of  Hosain,  grandson  of  Mahomet, 
form  a  numerous  and  highly  respected  arislociacy.  They  are 
divided  into  laroilies,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  known  as  Munsibs, 
Mho  arc  louki-d  on  as  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
arc  even  in  some  cases  venerated  as  saints.  Among  the  leading 
familicd  are  the  Sheikh  Abu  Bakrof  Ainlt,  theel-Aidrus  of  Shihr 
and  the  Sjkklf  at  :^aiyun.  They  do  not  bear  arms,  nor  occupy 
ihemseKi-s  in  trade  or  manu.1l  labour  or  even  agriculture; 
ih<Mit;h  owning  a  large  propuition  of  the  land,  they  employ 
>ljvc»  I'r  hiritl  Ial>our<.'rs  to  cultivate  it.  As  compared  with  the 
otliiT  cl.»scs,  they  are  well  educated,  and  arc  strict  in  their 
(ih'icv.ince  i>f  rt  ligious 4uiics,  and  owing  to  the  respect  due  to 
thi'ir  ik->i.\-ni.  ihcy  exercise  a  Strong  inltucnce  both  in  temporal 
iTil  si>iriuul  alTjtrs. 

I'hi.-  iritN.-smi'n,  as  in  Arabia  generally,  are  the  predominant 
tU's  in  the  iK'piilalion;  all  the  adults  carry  arms;  some  of  (he 
IrilHS  have  Mttkil  towns  and  villages,  others  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
kt-eping,  htiwcvtr.  within  the  territory  which  is  recognized  as 
l'<,-l.>n;:ii)g  10  the  tribe.  They  are  divi<led  into  sections  or  families, 
i.i.  h  lu-j<li-it  by  a  chief  or  abu  (lit.  father),  while  the  head  of  the 
[:iIk'  is  i.ill(il  the  mukaddam  ur  sultan;  the  authority  of  the 
tlt:i(  iK|K.'iids  largely  on  hia  jurMinality:  he  is  the  kadcr  in 
|ir:uv  .uut  in  war,  but  the  trilwsmcft  arc  not  his  subjcas;  he 
cjii  only  rule  with  their  supiwrl.  The  most  powerful  tribe  at 
pti.'St.'nl  in  lljiltjmut  is  the  Kaiti,  a  branch  of  the  Vifa  tribe 
whoM.-  >i'ttli-menis  lie  farther  west.  Originally  invited  by  the 
!>c>)i>ls  III  protect  the  settled  districts  from  the  attacks  of 
mat.mdiiic  tf i^'cy  have  established  themselves  as  practically 
the  rult'is  uf  the  countr>',  and  now  possess  the  coast  ttislrict  with 
the  (i.'wns  of  Shihr  atxl  Mukalla,  as  well  as  Haura,  HajrCn  and 
iihil'jin  in  the  interior.  The  head  of  the  family  has  accumulated 
gn.'.t  ui-.ihh.  and  rijen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  service  of 
thi-  ni.'Jiii  el  Hyderabad  in  India,  as  Jamadar,  or  commander 
of  .in  Aub  kvy  toni|ios<'d  of  bis  iribesmeR,  numbers  of  whom  go 
aliro.id  IK  si'ck  their  fortune.  The  Kaihiri  tribe  was  formerly 
the  m>»t  ptjwerfnl;  ihry  occupy  the  towns  of  Saiyun,  Tarim 
and  I'l  (!huraf  in  the  richesi  |>ari  of  the  main  Hadramut  valley. 
Till-  ihii'fs  uf  both  the  Kaiti  and  Kathiri  arc  in  pulitical  relations 
with  the  Itiilish  government,  through  the  resident  at  Aden  (q.s.). 
The  'Amudi  in  the  W.  DuwSn,  and  the  Nahdt,  Awamir  and 
T.imimi  in  the  main  valley,  arc  the  principal  tribes  possessing 
pitnuni-iil  vLll.iges;  the  Saibjn,  llamumi  und  Alan3hil  occupy 
llu-  niounlain.i  beiwccn  thi:  main  valley  and  coast. 

The  tdunsmt-n  arc  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
vi!lJ);■-^  as  distinguished  from  the  Seyyiits  and  the  tribesmen: 
xUvy  ili>  nut  L.irry  arms,  but  are  the  working  members  of  the 
Ciimmuiiily,  meri.hjnl«,  artificers,  cultivators  and  servants, 
and  are  (-ntiicly  ilrpendcm  nn  the  tril>es  and  chicis  under  whoso 
prntectiiin  they  live.  The  servile  class  contains  a  targe  African 
element,  hrnughl  over  formerly  when  the  slave  trade  nourished 
im  lhi«  ioa>t:  as  in  all  Mahommcdan  countries  they  are  well 
treated,  and  often  lise  to  ixisitiiins  of  trust. 

.\*.ilri-.ulj  minlii'iiL-d,  a  larpv  nuniltcrnf  Arabs  from  Il.idramut 
go  abrnjd;  the  Kaiti  iriU-smen  take  service  in  India  in  the 
■■regular  lri>u|>s  ol  Hyderabad;  emigration  on  a  large  scale  hai 
hImi  gone  iin.  In  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  since 
tlir  U-iiiniiiiig  o(  ihi'  lolh  trntuty.  Arrording  to  the  census  of 
■  SS5,  (|u<iled  by  Van  den  llciR  in  his  Kritort  published  by  the 
po^irnmeiil  of  the  Dutch  East  In<lies  in  i?lK6,  the  number  of 
Ai.ib.iii  lhir.i'  ciilonii-i  aciuully  born  in  Ar.ittia  was  ijoo,  while 
tlii'M-  l"iiit  in  the  o>lonies  exceeded  jo.ooo;  marly  all  ol  the 
f,irm,-r  Atf  iium  the  luwns  in  the  Hadramut  valley  between 
Stiiluui  .111.1  Tntriia.    MuLalla  jrij  Shihr  have  a  coiuidci^dt 


trade  with  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ports,  as  well  at  with 
the  ports  of  Aden,  Dhafar  and  Muscat;  a  large  share  of  this  U 

in  the  hands  of  Parsee  and  other  British  Indian  traders  who 
have  established  themselves  in  the  Hadramut  ports.  The 
principal  imports  are  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  picn  goods  and  hard- 
ware. TbecaporUareimall;  the  chief  ilenaarc  honey,  tobacca 
and  sharks'  fim.  In  the  towns  in  the  interior  the  principal 
industries  are  weaving  and  dyeing. 

The  Mahra  country  adjoins  the  Hodnmut  proper,  and  extend* 
along  the  coaH  from  !>UlUt  eastward*  to  tbc  ca>t  of  Kamar  flay, 
wlierc  the  GAra  coitu  btfina  sod  rtrctcbes  to  Mirbat.  The  sultan  of 
the  Mahra,  to  whom  Sokotra  alio  bekmgs,  livvs  at  Kithin,  a  poor 
village  consiiting  of  a  lew  scattered  bouses  about  jo  m.  vest  of  Kb 
Fanak.  Sihutba(imilarvillat!Cioiit.fartherwc*t.  Themounuins 
riie  to  a  heiuht  of  4000  ft.  within  a  short  disiaace  of  the  coast, 
covered  in  )iUces  with  trees,  among  which  are  the  myrrh-  ana 
frankinecnte-bcaring  shrub*.  These  gums,  for  which  the  coait  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  days,  ai«  tctli  produced;  the  best  quality  b 
obtained  in  the  Ciiacountry.on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mouiMains. 
Dhafar  and  the  mountains  behind  it  were  visited  and  surveyed  by 
Mr  Bent'*  party  in  1S04.  There  are  several  thriving  milages  on  the 
coast,  of  which  el-Hata  is  the  principal  port  of  export  for  frankin- 
cvnic:  9000  cwt.  i*  exported  annually  10  I^mhay. 

Ruin*  of  Sabaean  buildings  were  found  by  J.  T.  Bent  in  the  rKigh- 
bourbood  of  Dhafar,  and  »  remarkable  cove  or  unalt  harbour  was 
dibcovcred  at  Khor  Rori,  which  he  identiricd  with  the  ancient  port 
of  Moicha. 

Ai;tiiokities.— L.  Van  den  Berg.  Lx  IladnmM  rt  Ut  eoloniet 
arabts  (Kitavia.  iftSj):  L.  Hirtch,  ReiM  im  Sudarabitn  (Lctdcn. 
1897):  J.  T.  Dent,  Souihem  Arabia  (London.  itx>5h  A.  von  Wrcde. 
Rein  in  Iladkramul  (Bruniwick,  1S70);  H.  J.  Carter,  rrani.  Bambay 
As.  Sdc  (1845).  47-5' :  Jovnal  RXi^S.  (18^7).  (R.  A.  W.) 

HADRIA  [mod.  Airi  (q.t.)],  perhaps  the  ori^nal  terminal 
point  of  the  Via  Caecilia,  Italy.  It  belonged  to  the  T^ctutii. 
It  became  a  colony  of  Rome  in  290  B.C.  and  remained  faithful 
to  Rome.  The  coins  which  it  issued  (probably  during  the  Funic 
Wars),  ate  remarkable.  The  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
modern  town  was  originally  a  large  Roman  ctstcm;  another 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  ducal  pabce;  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town  there  is  a  complicated  system  of  underground 
passages  for  collecting  and  storing  water. 

Sec  Koliiif  drgfi  stni  (1902),  3.  (T.  As) 

HADRIAN  (Pusucs  Aeui»  HadsMNUS),  Roman  emperor 
AJ>.  I17-138,  was  born  on  the  34th  of  January  a.d.  7(1,  at 
Iialica  in  Ilispania  Baclica  (according  to  others,  at  Rome), 
where  his  ancestors,  originally  from  Hadria  in  Picenum,  had 
been  settled  since  the  lime  of  the  Scipios.  On  his  father's  ilcatb 
in  85  or  8fi  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  his  kinsman  Ulpius  Tiajanus  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Trajan),  and  Caclius  Altianus  (afterwards  prefect  of 
the  praetorian  guard).  He  spent  the  next  five  years  at  Rome, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
entered  upon  a  military  career.  He  was  soon,  however,  recalled 
to  Rome  by  Trajan,  and  appointed  to  the  ofTiccs  of  Jmnnir 
slIilibHJ  juJicandis,  prarftctus  Jrriarum  Lalinarum,  and  scvir 
liirmat  equitum  Romatiorutii.  About  95  be  was  military  tribune 
in  lower  Moesia.  In  97  he  was  sent  to  upper  Germany  to  convey 
the  cungralulations  of  the  army  to  Trajan  on  hb  adoption  fay 
Ner%'a;  and,  fn  January  of  the  following  year,  he  hastened  10 
announce  the  death  of  Ncrva  to  Trajan  at  Cologne.  Trajan, 
who  had  been  set  against  Hadrian  by  reports  of  his  extravagance, 
soon  took  him  into  favour  again,  chiefly  owing  to  the  goodwill 
of  the  empress  Plotina,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  of 
Hadrbn  with  (Vibia)  Sabina,  Trajan's  great-niece.  In  loi 
Hadrian  was  quaestor,  in  105  tribune  of  the  people,  in  106 
praetor.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both  Dacian  campaigns; 
in  the  second  Trajan  presented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Nerva,  a  token  of  regard  which 
seemed  to  designale  Hadrian  as  bis  surccsaor.  In  107  Hadrian 
was /cgo/ds  praelorius  oi  lower  Pannonia,  in  108  censal  sujfniiis, 
in  tii  areiion^t  Athens,  Ugatus  in  the  Pariliian  campaign  (1  tj- 
ti7l,in  II 7  coi»aJ<fHtxiiafiu  fur  the  following  year,  in  119  consul 
for  the  third  and  last  time  only  for  four  months.  When  Trajan, 
Owing  to  a  severe  illness,  decided  to  aturn  home  from  the  East, 
he  left  Hadrian  in  command  ol  the  army  and  governor  of  Syria. 
On  the  9th  of  August  117,  Hadrian,  at  Antioch,  was  informed 
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of  Ut  cdoptkm  by  Tnjui,  iDd,  on  the  tith,  of  the  death  of  the 
latter  it  Setinns  in  CiUds.  According  to  Dlo  Casdut  (Ldt.  i) 
the  cdqMloD  wu  entirely  GcHtiaus,  the  work  <A  Plotina  and 
Atlianut,  by  whom  Trajan's  death  was  concealed  for  a  few  dayi 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  devaiion  of  Hadrian.  Whichever  may 
bxn  been  the  truth,  hii  Hiccenion  waa  confirmed  by  the  army 
aitd  the  Knate.  He  hastened  to  propitiate  the  Conner  by  a 
donative  of  twice  the  usual  amount,  and  excused  his  hasty 
acceptance  of  the  throne  to  the  senate  by  alleging  the  impatient 
Beat  of  the  stddiets  and  the  necessity  an  imperator  for  the 
wdfflie  of  the  state. 

Hadrian's  first  important  act  was  to  abandon  as  untenable 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Assyria,  Meso- 
potamia and  Armenia),  a  recurrence  to  the  traditional  policy 
of  Augustus.  The  provinces  were  unsettled,  the  barbarians 
on  the  bordcn  restless  and  menacing,  and  Hadriui  wisdy  judged 
(bat  the  old  timits  of  Augustus  afforded  the  most  defensible 
frantier.  Uesopolamia  and  Assyria  were  given  back  to  ihc 
Puthiana,  and  the  Armenians  were  allowed  a  king  of  their  own. 
FroiB  Aniioch  Hadrian  set  out  for  Dada  to  punish  the  Ronolani, 
who.  Incensed  by  a  reduction  of  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  them, 
bad  invaded  the  Damibhtn  provinces.  An  amngcment  was 
patched  up,  and  while  Hadrian  was  slill  in  Dacia  he  rmived 
news  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Four  citizens  of  consular 
tank  were  acciucd  of  being  concerned  in  it,  and  were  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate  before  he  couM  interfere.  Hurrying  back 
to  Rone,  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  remove  (.he  unfavourable 
impression  produced  by  the  whole  affair  and  to  gain  the  goodwill 
of  senate  and  people.  He  threw  the  responsibility  for  the 
esecutions  upon  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  and  swore 
that  he  would  never  punish  a  senator  ndihgut  the  assent  of  the 
entire  body,  to  which  iie  expressed  the  utmost  deference  and 
consideration.  Large  sums  of  money  and  games  and  shows 
were  provided  for  the  people,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  arrears 
of  taxation  for  the  last  fifteen  years  (about  £to,ooo,ooo)  were 
cancelled  and  the  bonds  burnt  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Trajan's 
scheme  for  the  "  alimentation  "  of  poor  chitdrrn  was  carried  out 
upon  a  larger  scale  under  the  superintendence  (A  a  special  official 
called  praeftftus  alitnenlorutn. 

The  record  of  Hadrian's  journeys'  through  nil  parts  of  the 
empire  forms  the  chief  authority  for  the  events  of  his  life  down 
to  his  final  settlement  in  the  capital  during  hb  last  years.  They 
can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon  here.  His  first  grcal  journey 
probably  lasted  from  iii  toii6.  After  traversing  Gau)  he  visited 
the  Germanic  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  crossed  over  to 
Britain  (spring,  iii),  where  he  built  the  great  rampart  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  which  bears  his  irame  (sec  BntTAiH: 
Ssman).  He  returned  through  Gaul  into  Spain,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Mauretanin,  where  he  suppressed  an  insurrection. 
A  war  with  the  Parthians  was  averted  by  a  personal  interview 
with  their  king  (nj).  From  the  Parthian  frontier  he  travelled 
through  Asia  hiinor  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens 
(autumn,  i><;),  where  he  introduced  various  political  and  com- 
mercial changes,  was  initialed  at  the  Eleusinia,  and  presided 
St  the  celebration  of  the  greater  Diony»a.  After  vtsiling  Central 
Greece  and  Pdoponncsus,  he  returned  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Rome 
(end  of  116).  The  next  year  was  spent  at  Rome,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Africa,  be  set  out  on  his  second  great  jounwy  (September 
138).  He  travelled  by  way  ol  Athens,  where  be  completed  and 
ded&ated  the  buikJings  (see  AtttENS)  begun  during  his  first 
visit,  chief  of  which  was  the  Olympicum  or  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  on  which  occasion  Hadrian  himself  assumed  the  name  of 
(Hymfnus.  In  the^ringof  iig  he  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
where  he  Invited  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  East  to  1  meeting 
(probably  at  Samosata).  Having  passed  the  winter  at  Aniioch, 
he  set  out  for  the  south  (spring,  ijo).  He  ordered  Jerusalem 
to  he  rebuilt  (see  Jekusalch)  under  the  name  of  Aelia  Capttolina, 
and  made  his  way  through  Arabia  to  Egypt,  where  he  restored 

'Tha  chronology  of  Hadrian's  joorncys— indeed,  of  the  whole 
leic* — is  confused  and  obscure.  In  the  above  the  article  by  vun 
Rmen  in  Pauly-Wiuowa's  ReaUiuyrlopddie  has  been  fullowcd. 
Webcs'a  (see  KUiog.)  is  the  nust  important  diKUsdoa. 
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the  tonb  of  Pompey  at  Frindum  with  great  magnificence: 
After  a  abort  stay  at  Alexandria  he  took  an  excursion  up  the 
Nile,  during  which  be  lost  his  favourite  Antinous.  On  the  aist 
of  November  ijo,  Hadrian  (or  at  any  rate  fais  wife  Sabtna) 
heard  the  music  which  issued  at  sunrise  from  the  statue  trf 
Hetnnon  at  Thebes  (see  Meunok).  From  Egypt  Hadrian 
returned  through  Syria  to  Europe  (his  movements  arc  obKure), 
but  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  Palestine  (^uing,  133)  to  give 
his  personal  attention  (this  is  denied  by  some  hblorians)  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  had  broken  out  (autumn,  131,  or 
spring,  I3>)  after  he  had  left  Syria.  The  founding  of  a  Roman 
cdoay  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  (Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  13)  and  the 
prohibition  of  circumcision  (Spartianus,  Hadrianns,  14)  are  said 
to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  war,  but  authorities  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  this  and  as  to  the  measures  which  followed  the 
revolt  (see  art.  Jews;  also  £.  SchUrcr.  Hitl.  the  Jewhk  Pt^, 
Eng.  tr.,  div.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  28S;  and  S.  Krauss  in  Jewhk  Eikjc. 
i.v.  "  Hadrian  "),  which  Luted  till  ijs.  I^eaving  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  most  capable  general,  Julius  Severus, 
in  the  spring  of  134  Hadrian  returned  to  Rome.  I'he  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  qicnt  panly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  his 
villa  at  Tibur.  His  health  now  began  to  fa3,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  choose  a  successor,  as  he  had  do 
children  of  his  own.  Against  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
friends  he  adopted  L.  Ceiontus  Commodus  under  the  name  of 
L.  Aelius  Caesar,  who  waa  fn  a  feeble  -Gtatc  ol  health  attd 
died  on  the  ist  erf  January  138,  before  he  hod  an  opportunity 
of  proving  his  capabilities.  Hadrian  then  adopted  Arrius 
Antoninus  (see  Anto.sinus  Pitis)  on  condition  that  he  should 
adopt  M.  Annius  Verus  (altcrwartb  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius) 
and  the  son  of  L.  Adius  Caesar,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  (after- 
wards the  emperor  Commodus).  Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the 
roth  of  July  ij8. 

He  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  capable  crap<!rors 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne,  and  devoted  his  great  and  varied 
talents  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  One  of  his  chief  objects  waa 
Ihc  abolition  of  distinctions  between  tlie  provinces  artd  (he 
mother  country,  finally  carried  out  by  Cancalla,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  did  not  neglect  reforms  that  were  urgently  called 
tor  in  Italy.  Provincial  govcrnon  were  kept  under  strict  super- 
vision; extortion  was  practically  unheard  of;  the  jut  Leiii  was 
bcatowcd  upon  several  communities;  special  officiab  were 
instituted  for  the  control  of  the  finances;  and  the  emperor's 
interest  in  provincial  affairs  was  shown  by  his  personal  assumption 
of  various  municipal  offices.  New  towns  were  founded  and  old 
ones  restored;  new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  aqueducts,  temples 
and  ma^ificeni  buildings  constructed.  In  Italy  itself  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  finances  required  special  attention. 
Four  Itgali  juridici  (or  simply  juriditi)  of  considar  rank  were 
appointed  for  Italy,  who  look  over  certain  important  judicial 
functions  formeriy  exercised  by  local  magistrates  (cases  of 
fidekommiua,  the,  nomination  of  guardians).  The  judiriid 
council  (fotiiUiarii  Aunutli,  later  called  const slafium),  composed 
ol  persons  of  the  highest  rank  (es|K;ci,iIly  jurists),  became  a 
permanent  body  of  advisers,  although  merely  consultative. 
Roman  law  owes  much  to  Hadrian,  who  instructed  Salviut 
Julianus  to  draw  up  an  edklum  pcrftUum,  to  a  great  extent  the 
basis  of  Justinian's  Corpus  juris  (see  M.  Schani,  Cest/iitku  dtr 
rimist/ien  Ukratur,  iii.  p.  167).  In  the  administration  of 
finance,  in  addition  to  the  remission  of  arrears  already  mentioned, 
a  revision  of  claims  was  ordered  to  be  made  every  fifteen  yean, 
thereby  anticipating  the  "  indictions  "  (see  Calendar;  Chron- 
ology). Direct  collection  of  (axes  by  imperial  procurators  was 
substituted  for  the  system  of  farming,  and  a  special  <riRcial 
{advoraius  fisci)  was  instituted  to  took  after  the  interests  ol  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  gift  of  "coronary  gold"  (aurum  coro- 
nariHtn),  pmcntcd  to  the  emperor  on  certain  occasions,  was 
entirely  remitted  in  the  case  of  Italy,  and  partly  in  the  case  of  the 
provinces.  The  administration  of  (he  postal  service  (hrougboat 
the  empire  was  taken  over  by  the  slate,  and  municipal  ofltdab 
were  reh'eved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  ix«QeiRkL^M*»- 
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enforad,  tbe  ouster  was  loibldden  tA  put  his  slave  tft  death, 
but  was  obliged  to  bring  him  beiorc  A  court  of  justice;  if  he 
ill>tTested  him  it  was  a  penal  offence.  The  sale  ol  ilavet  (male 
and  female)  for  immoral  and  gladiatorfal  puipOKS  was  forbidden ; 
the  custom  of  putting  aU  the  household  to  death  when  their 
master  was  murdered  was  modified.  The  public  batbs  were  kept 
under  strict  supervision;  the  toga  was  ordered  to  be  worn  in 
public  by  aerators  and  cquites  on  solemn  occasions;  extravagant 
bciMiuets  were  prohilnled;  rules  were  made  to  prevent  the 
congestion  4rf  traffic  In  the  streets.  In  mHiUty  matters  Hadrian 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  but  bis  generosity  snd  readiness  to 
share  their  hardships  endeared  hfan  to  the  soldiers.  He  effected 
a  material  and  moral  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  service 
and  mode  of  life,  but  in  other  respects  he  docs  not  appear  to 
have  introduced  any  important  mittiary  rcfomw.  During  his 
reign  an  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  creating  an  organ- 
ised body  of  servants  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  by  ttic 
apiminlment  ol  equitcs  to  important  adminisirativc  posts, 
withoat  their  having  perfomed  the  mililiac  tfnetlrrs  (sec 
EqutteS).  Among  these  posts  were  various  procuralorsliips 
(chief  of  which  was  that  of  tbe  imperial  fisc),  and  the  offices  ab 
tpitlidis,  a  Tatienibut  and  a  libdlis  (secretary,  aC(;ounlant, 
receiver  of  petitions).  The  prefect  of  tlie  praetorian  guard  was 
now  tho  most  important  person  in  the  state  next  to  the  emperor, 
and  nibsecpiently  became  a  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  Among  the 
magniricent  buildings  creeled  by  Hadrian  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  following:  In  the  capital,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma; 
his  splendid  mausoleum,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo;  the  pantheon  of  As^ppa;  the  Ba^ca 
Neptuni;  at  Ttbur  the  grut  villa  8  m.  in  extent,  a  kind  of  epi- 
tome of  the  world,  with  miniatures  of  tho  most  cijcbratcd  places 
in  the  provinces.  Athens,  however,  was  tbe  favourite  site  of 
his  architectural  labours;  here  he  built  the  temple  of  Olympian 
ZeuB,  the  Panhellenion,  the  Pantheon,  the  library,  a  gymnadum 
and  a  temple  of  Hera. 

Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men — poets, 
■cholara,  rfaetoridans  and  philosophers— whom  he  attematdy 
humoured  and  ridiculed.  In  painting,  sculpture  and  mudc  be 
considered  himself  the  equal  of  xpecialints.  The  architect 
Apollodorus  of  Damascus  owed  his  banishment  and  death  to  his 
eutsp<^cn  criticism  of  the  emperor's  plans.  The  sophist 
Favorinui  was  more  politic;  when  reproached  for  yielding  too 
readily  to  the  emperor  in  some  grammutical  discussion,  he  replied 
that  it  was  unwise  to  contradict  the  master  of  thirty  legions. 
The  Athenaeum  (q.v.)  owed  its  foundation  lo  Hadrian.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  intellectual  attainments,  of  prodi^om 
memory,  master  of  both  Latin  and  Creek,  and  wrote  prose  and 
verse  with  equal  facility.  His  taste,  however,  was  curious;  he 
preferred  Cato  the  elder,  Ennius  and  Caclius  Antipater  to  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Sallust,  the  obscure  poet  Antimachus  to  Homer  and 
Plato.  As  a  writer  he  displayed  great  versatility.  He  composed 
an  mitobfogr^hy,  pobUshed  under  the  name  of  hia  freedman 
Phkgon;  wrote  speeches,  fragments  of  twoof  which  are  preserved 
in  Inscriptions  (a  panegyric  on  hb  mother-in-law  Maiidia,  and 
an  addrcaa  to  the  soldters  at  Lanibacus  in  Africa).  In  imitation 
of  Antimzcbos  be  wrote  «  work  called  Caiackannae,  {wobably  a 
kind  of  miscellanea.  The  Latin  and  Creek  anthologies  contain 
•bout  a  dozen  epigrams  under  his  name.  The  letter  of  Hadrian 
lo  the  consul  Servian  us  (in  Vopiscus,  Vita  Salwmni,  8)  is  no 
longer  considered  genuine.  Hadrian's  celebrated  dying  address 
to  his  soul  nay  bm  be  quoted: — 

"  Antmnla  vagula,  Uandula, 
Hocpea  comcuuc  corpocii. 
Quae  nunc  abibb  in  loca 
Pallidula,  risida,  nudub; 
Nec,  ut  sole*,  dabia  jocos?" 

Tbe  character  of  Hadrian  cxhiluts  a  mass  ot  contradlctfains, 
well  summed  up  by  Spartianus  (14. 1 1).  He  was  grave  and  gay, 
afiable  and  dignified,  cruel  and  gentle,  mean  and  generous,  eajcr 
for  fame  yet  not  vain.  Impulsive  and  cautious,  secretive  and  open. 
He  haled  eminent  qualities  in  others,  but  gathered  round  him  tbe 
OKMt  dlMiBgniilwd  mea  «f  tbe  auwi  tt  one  tinw  aflectioanw 


towards  his  friends,  «t  another  lie  mistrusted  and  put  tbcm  to 

death.  In  fact,  be  was  only  consistent  in  his  inconsistency 
it<mpet  n*  oMnibiu  mWxj).  Although  be  endeavoured  to  via 
the  popular  favour,  he  was  more  feared  thaa-lovcd.  A  man  «f 
unnatural  pasuons  and  grossly  superstitious,  he  was  an  aidcM 
lover  of  nature.  But,  with  all  hii  faults,  he  devoted  himself  as 
indefatigably  to  the  service  of  the  atate,  that  the  period  of  hia 
reign  could  be  cbaracteriied  as  a  "  golden  age." 

The  chief  aocicfit  authoritlct  for  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are:  the 
life  by  Aelius  Spaniamu  in  the  StripUru  kistotiat  AtmtM  (sec 
Augustan  Histokv  and  bibliography);  the  epitome  or  Dio  CaMin* 
(Ixix.)  by  Xiptiilinus;  Aureli us  Victor,  Epit.  14,  probably  bucd  on 
Mariui  Maximus;  Cutropius  viii.  6;  Zonarai  11.  13;  Suida>,  i.r. 

AVioiii:,ind  nimiTOiiii  i.i-.-riplinit'i  .  r-f  rniri5.  The  autobio 
gr.tiihy  used  I. y  both  Din  Cassiiis  4n<l  M  rlut  M.ivimu*.  Modrn 
aulliuriliis.  C,  Meriv.ilc,  Ihsl-  pJ  llie  Koii:,:ii  :-!uier  !h.-  Empire,  th. 

,  li,  Sliillrr.  C,-iihulile  dcr  romiichft  A\.: L  3,  p.  6ot 
(iKSi):  J,  T!,  liurr.  Thf  Sludenl's  Roman  Emptre  (1893),  wh«e  a 
f  iiTiL-i  -(■  lalilr  of  I  111-  j  fill  nicy  5  Is  Ki^cti;  i'-  Rohdcn.  SM.  "  Aclini "' 
(No.  (i.il  in  l',iiil>-\Vi!--i,«jj's  Rcaltncydopiidit,  i.  1  (l&gs):  J.  DUir, 
I: if  Rcisen  da  Kaiser s  ILi.'.rinn  (1961);  F.  Gri^orovi js,  TluEmptrm 


H.id'um  {[-n;;.  tr.  I)y  M.irv  \L.  Roljinson,  1898):  A.  Hausntk. 
jYfn,Vi(jni^ii/.'j(/;e  Znlifschichle.  {1874);  W.  Schurr,  Dt  malm- 
lionibut  in  imftrio  orduiando  ab  imp.  tiair.  faelis,  i.  (Bonn.'^tMj); 


XUiwr  Hadrian  Ultle  grf^se  'Hntoniccr  ran  RoM  ([905^. 

W.  Weber,  UHertiuhuHttB  tur  Ctuhidaf  dtt  Kaitert  Hairta**i 
(1908);  H.  F.  Hiliifi,  Die  SlttlunR  Kaiser  Uadriam  in  d*w  remist\n 
KedUsplchukU  (1892):  C.  Scluilicss.  Baulen  dti  K<iiiers  liaJriBm 
(1B9S):  G.  Doublet,  ffoles  mr  l.s  audits  tilltraiies  de  f rmptrrv 
Hadrien  {Toubu!^,  J.  H.  l.iphtfool,  ApoifUic  Falhrrt.  S.  I. 

476  M-q.;  Sir  W.  M.  K.imEJ^  ,  Cl::ircli  in  Ikt  Roman  Empirm.  pp.  3*1 
SC!|,;  V.  Nlniliif,  in  1  Iit/i  / -I  t.i  ncfc's  Realtntykiopadir,  vii.  315; 
tiistoriea  ol  Kunian  literature  liy  TculT«!-bchud,tjc  and  Schanz.  Oi 
Actius  Caesar,  &cc  Ctast.  Quail.,  190S,  i.  (T.  K.;  }.  H.  F.) 

HADRIAirS  WALL,  the  name  usually  givca  to  the  teoiaiiuol 
the  Roman  fortifications  which  defended  the  northern  frontier  «1 
the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  between  tbeTyDcaod  thcSolway. 
The  works  consist ed  of  ( 0  a  continuous  defensive  rampart  with  a 
ditch  In  front  and  a  toad  l>ehind;  (1)  various  forts,  MockhMso 
and  lowers  along  the  rampart;  and  (3)  an  earthwork  to  ibe  south 
of  it,  generally  called  IheVallum  of  uncertain  use.  Tbe  dcf eas^'e 
Wall  was  probably  first  erected  by  Hadrian  about  A.D.  1  ai  as  a 
turf  wall,  and  rebudi  in  atone  by  Septimius  Scvcnis  about 
3oS.   Sec  further  Butain:  Romam. 

HAORVVEniH.  a  town  of  ancient  Africa  on  the  aoothers 
extremity  of  the  hmiu  Ntapditanut  (mod.  Gulf  of  Hamroamci) 
on  tbe  east  coast  of  Tunisia,  The  site  is  partly  occupied  by  tbe 
modem  town  of  Susa  The  form  of  the  name  H^dne 

mctum  varied  much  in  antiquity;  the  Creeks  caOed  U  'AipLi^ 
'Upfynret,  'Aipojiir^,  'Aipdfifrot:  tbe  Bomans  Adrumein. 
Adrimelum,  Hadruwutitm,  Hadrymelum,  &c;  inscriptions  and 
coins  gave  Uadrumelum.  The  town  was  originally  a  Phocoidu 
colony  founded  by  Tyrians  long  before  Carthage  (Saliuu, 
J»t'  19)-  It  became  subject  to  Carthage,  but  lost  none  of  tu 
prosperity.  Often  mentioned  during  the  Punic  Wars,  it  wis 
captured  by  Agathocles  in  jio,  and  was  the  refuge  of  Haniubil 
and  the  remnants  of  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Zaioft  in  tax 
During  the  last  Punic  War  it  gave  sssistance  to  the  RomaB; 
after  the  tall  of  Carthage  in  146  it  received  an  ■rceision  cf 
terriloiy  and  the  title  of  ehilas  libaa  (Apfrian,  Pumiea,  adv.; 
C.I.L.  L  p.  S4>.  Caesar  landed  there  in  46  su:.  on  hia  way  lo 
the  victory  of  Tbapsus  [Da  btUo  AJrie,  iiL'  Snctbniii^  Dm. 
Jul,  lix.). 

In  tbe  Mganlzatton  at  tbe  African  pcevinCen  Hsdruntetua 
became  a  capital  of  the  province  of  Byzaccna.   Its  harbour  was 

extremely  busy  and  the  surrounding  country  unustially  fcrtBt 
Trajan  made  it  a  Latin  colony  under  (be  title  of  CaUnt 
Cvncerdia  Ulpia  Trnjana  Augusta  Frttpjaa  Hadrmmtiina;  a 
dedication  to  the  emperor  Gordian  the  Good,  found  by  U. 
Cagnat  at  Susa  in  1S83  gives  these  titles  to  the  town,  and  tt 
the  same  time  identifies  It  with  Susa.  Quarrels  arose  beiwecm 
Hadrumctum  and  its  neighbour  Thysdrus  in  connctfoa  with 
the  temple  of  Minerva  situated  on  tbe  borders  of  Iheir  respcctnt 
territories  (F roniinus,  CraMii/ici'^Ladimanaiu^57]  {VevtsU 
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wlnn  }^HheMnl<t  AMca  bad  te  fcpicn  a  MditioB  uwng  its 
inlitibi(»ts  (SiMtMiiB,  tv.;  TixM,  Aufcr  4»  la  ^tml 
^AJfiqtu;  p.  66);  It  wa  tbe  bhthplaoe  of  the  emperor  Alfataua. 
At  -  this  pwMcl  the  metropalis  of  Bysaceoa  ww  after  Cuthane 
the  most  important  town  in  Roman  Afnca.  It  was  the  leat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  id  bisht^  arc  omiiiOMd  U  tbe  cotiiidb  of  ajS, 
348, 39J  and  even  later.  Deatnqred  by  the  Vudala  in  434  it  was 
rebuiJt  by  Juttinian  and  re«amed  JuatliHanopolb  (Proo^.  De 
aedif.  vi.  6).  Tbe  Arabic  inmlon  at  tbe  ettd  of  tbe  7th  centuiy 
destroyed  the  Byzaaline  towM,  and  the  place  became  the  haunt 
of  pirates,  protected  by  the  Kasbali  (dtuM);  it  was  built  on 
the  substructions  of  the  Punic,  Roman  and  Byiantine  acropidis, 
aad  b  used  by  the  French  for  nutitary  purposes.  The  Ajabic 
geographer  Bakri  gave  a  description  ^  tbe  chief  Roman 
buildings  which  were  standing  in  his  time  (Boltii,  Dner,  de 
I'AJr^ue,  tr.  Iqr  de  Stane,  ft]  et  sect.).  The  modern  town  of 
SttSB,de^4telUcoaiaenUpnqw(ity,  ocoupicaon^.ntbiid  of 
the  dd  site. 

In  1863  the  Frendi  engineer,  A.  Daux,  ^isGavcrcd  tbe  jetties 
and  the  moles  of  the  coromerdal  haibour,  and  tbe  line  of  the 
mOitaiy  badwur  (Cothon);  both  harbours,  which  were  mainly 
arfificial,  are  entirely  lilted  up.  There  remains  a  fragment  of 
the  fortlficattonsof  the  Punic  town.vdifch  had  a  total  length 
of  6410  metres,  and  remains  of  Ihesubitnicttaisof  the  Byaantioe 
acropolis,  of  the  drctis,  the  theatre,  the  water  cisterns,  and  of 
other  buBdIngs,  notably  the  interesting  Byzantine  basilica  : 
which  is  now  used  as  an  Arab  cM  (ICahwat-«l-KuUM).  In  the 
ruins  thera  have  been  found  numerous  columns  of  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Roman  inscriptions  and  mosaic,  among  which  is  one 
representing  Virgil  seated,  holding  the  AeneU  in  tan  hand; 
another  represents  the  Cretan  labyrinth  witb  Tlieaeas  and  the 
Minotaur  (H^n  dc  Villefosse,  Rnut  de  PAfri^  froHfaite, 
v.,  December  iSSj,  pp.  384  and  394;  Ctmptei rendia d» VAtad. 
del  Inser.  ti  Beltes-Lillra,  1893,  p.  318;  other  rr*iir>ftv  ibid., 
1896,  p.  578;  RevM  creUcl.,  1897).  In  1904  Dr  Cart<w  and  the 
abbe  Leynaud  discovered  huge  Chmtian-catacorabs  with.sevend 
mSes  of  subterranean  galleries  to  which  access  b  obtaliKd  bya 
small  vaulted  chamber,  in  these  catacombs  we  iod  ninwraus 
anrcsphagi  and  inscriptions  painted  or  cnpaved  of  the  Ro.i)an 
and  Byiantine  periods  (Combes  rtndiu  de  PAead.  det  tmmr,  ef 
Bttlts-Lettres,  1904-1907;  Carton  and  Leynuid,  Les Calaambet 
d'lTodnimile,  Susa,  1905).  We  can  recognize  also  the  Punic  and 
Pagan-RcHnan  cemeteries  (C.  R.  de  t'Aead.  det  Irnxr.  tt  BeiUs- 
iMtrei,  1887;  BiA  otdM.  dn  CouM,  1885,  p.  149;  1903, 
p.  1 57).  The  town  bad  no  Punk  coins,  but  ttudEr  Uie  Roman 
domination  there  were  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Rqxiblic. 
These  are  of  bronze  and  bear  the  name  of  the  dty  in  abbrevia- 
tians,  Hadk  or  Haprvh  accoapahying  the  head  of  Neptone 
or  tbe  San.  We  Hud  abo  the  names  of  local  dnumvlrs.  tJnder 
Augnstns  the  rofiis  have  on  the  obverse  the  Imperial  effigy,  and 
on  tbe  reverse  the  names  and  often  the  efTigies  oii  the  pio-consols 
who  governed  the  province,  P.  QolntilEus  Varus,  L.  VoltHius 
Satuminns  and  Q.  FabioB  Maalmss  Africanus.  After  Augustus 
the  mini  was  finally  dosed. 

AuTiioaniES.— A.  Daux.  RecJurches  sur  rortgine  ei  rempJacment 
dts  emporia  pkinuUtts  dant  It  Zntgii  tt  U  ByMOtium  (Paris,  1B69); 
Ch.  Tisaat,Cto^pkieeoKtpetie  de  la  prmince  romaine  d'Afriom,  iL 
p.  149;  Caanat,  Bipleralwu  anhiol.  en  TuhUU  (and  and  ya  fasc., 
iS&sii  Lud.  MOller,  NumiimalisHe  de  FAfriqut  aiuientu,  u.  p.  51 ; 
M.  Falat,  in  the  BtiUelin  arck.  dii  Comiii  det  travaux  kisloriques 
<ltf85).pp.  r2iaiidi5o;J?mw«rrft&Ar;ifi(#(i804and  t897);fi«^iif 
det  onUmMt  ^^^MtMsr  (1884  and  1&B5);  BulUtin  de  la  SocUlA 
anUolttiqm  de  Seuif  (mat  poMisbed  in  1903)1  Aitat  tmUel.  de 
TuMuie  (4th  fascicnlet  with  the  pun  of  Hadcuraetum).   (£.  I^*) 

HABCKEL.  KRMST  HBINEJCH  {1834-  ),  German  Uologbt, 
was  bom  at  Potsdam  on  tbe  16th  of  Febmaiy  1834.  Heatndied 
tnediciQc  and  sdcnce  at  Wflrabnrg,  Beriin  and  Vienna,  having 
for  his  masters  such  men  as  Johannes  Mtffler,  R.  Vlrchow  and 
R.  A.  K^Uiker,  and  in  1857  graduated  at  Beriin  as  M.D.  aad 
H.Ch.  At  ibewisbofhis^therbebsgBBtopracliBeaa  a  doctor 
in  that  dty,  bat  his  patients  weic  few  In  number,  ooe  icason 
boing  that  be  did  aot  wlsb  tbcm  to  be  many,  and  after  a  short 
(tae  bt  Hnxd  to  mora  eoBgeoial  inuMiila..  In  1861,  at  tbe 


faMaaca  <et  Gsd  C«ge>ib«ni;  be  bseno  Wwllswiif  at  Jma; 
{b  tbe  sHcoecdiBg  yw  be  Ms  choseo  oitraonlinaty  profaMor 

of  cwnparative  anatomy  and  director  of  the  Zodogical  losUtute 
in  the  same  university;  in  1865  be  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  nology  wfaich  was  specially  established  for  hia  benefit.  This 
laM  position  be  retained  for  4]  yo>ni  in  Vtte  of  r^Matsd  inriUH 
tioos  to  angrate  to  more  impoctaot  centres,  sudi  as  Strassbiiig 
Of  Vienna,  and  at  Jena  be  spent  his  life,  with  the  cxceptiut  of 
tbe  time  he  devoted  to  travdliog  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
whence  ia  every  case  be  brought  back  a  rich  zoological  harvest. 

As  »  field  naturalist  Hacckd  diq^yed  enraordinaiy  power 
and  industry.  Among  his  monographs  may  be  mentioned  tliase 
m  Kadudaria  (iSbt),  Siphomopiara  (1869),  if  m era  (1870)  and 
Cakanous  Spemgei  (tS72),as  well  as  sev^  CkaUencer  reports, 
viz.  DupSea  iledmeae  {iS8i),Siphemoplura  (iS&fi),  DctpSea 
JCerataH(i88Q)  and  AoJ/«faW»(  1887}, the  last  beiitg accompanied 
by  140  piMes  atkd  cnumeiaUng  over  four  thousand  new  spedes. 
This  output  of  systematic  and  descriptive  work  would  alone  tiave 
constituted  a  good  life's  work,  but  Hacckd  in  addition  wrote 
c<q>icusly  on  biological  theory.  It  happened  ibaL  just  when  bo 
was  bei^nmng  his  scientific  career  Darwin's  Oifi'a  of  Sftaa 
was  publiihed  (1859).  and  such  was  tbe  inOueoce  it  mwdsed 
over  him  that  he  becaine  the  apostle  of  Darwinism  in  Gcrmaay. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  first  Gemoa  biologist  to  give  a  wholo- 
heortcd  adhcrance  to  the  doctrine  of  organic  evdution  and  to 
treat  it  as  the  cardinal  conception  of  modeni  bidogy.  It  was  ho. 
,  vho  fiiat  brought  it  pronunently  bdoai:  the  notice  of  GranaB  Bcn' 
of  science  in  bis  first  memoir  oa  tbe  Radicla/h,  which  was  com- 
pletely pervaded  with  Its  spirit,  and  later  at  tbe  congress  of 
naturalists  at  Stettin  in  1863.  Darwin  himself  has  placed  00 
record  the  convicLion  that  Haeckd's  enthusiastic  propagandise 
of  the  doctrine  was  the  chid  factor  of  its  siKcess  in  Gomiany. 
His  bodt  OB  CtMenl  UorpM^ty  (1&66),  pubUshed  when  he  was 
only  'thirty-t«o  years  old,  was  called  by  Hudey  a  suggestive 
attempt  to  work  out  the  practical  apj^ication  of  evdution  to 
its  final  results;  and  if  it  docs  not  take  rank  as  a  danic,  it  will 
at  least  stand  out  as  a  landmark  In  the  history  of  biological 
doarine  in  the  191b  century.  Although  it  contains  a  statement 
of  amt  of  the  views  witb  wUdi  Haocfcd's  name  is  associated, 
it  did  not  attract  awcb  atleotion  on  its  first  ai^Karance,  and 
accordingly  its  author  rewrote  much  of  its  substance  in  a  more 
popidar  style  and  published  it  a  year  or  two  later  as  the  Naiiual 
Hitlery  <■/  CrcofMni  iSaUMdIt  SckspfunifiochickU),  which  was 
far  mm  socecasbiL  la  it  be  dMded  noipboloar  Into  two 
aeclioDO— teetology,  the  sdeara  ^  ocguuc  indlvidnalityj  and 
promorpbdogy,  which  aims  at  cstablisbing  a  ctystaUograpby  ol 
organic  forms.  Among  other  mauets,  be  laid  particular  stress 
on  tbe  "  fundamental  biagenctie  Uw "  that  ontoseay  re- 
capitulates phylogeny,  that  the  Individ ual  ocguiisn  in  iU 
development  b  to  a  great  eztcot  an  epitome  of  the  fonn-modi&ca- 
tiofis  undergone  by  the  successive  ancestors  of  the  4>edes  in  the 
cotirse  of  their  hfctoric  evdutioo.  Hb  well-known  "  gastraea  " 
theory  b  an  ovtcome  of  this  gcseralicatloo.  He  divided  the 
whole  Bidmal  oeatioo  inia  two  caCesotie»-4hc  Protosoa  or 
unkeithdar  udmals,  and  the  Metoxoa  or  mullkdlular  anunals, 
and  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  former  remain  single-celled 
tbrougbout  thdredBtencc,  thelaltwareonly  soat  the  beginning, 
and  are  oibsequentty  built  up  ot  innunmaUe  cdls,  tbe  sin^ 
primitive  e8B«ell  (em)  bong  traBsfomed  by  deavofe  into« 
globular  BUM  flf  cdls  (msfafa),  wUch  first  becomes  «  boOow 
vedcle  and  then  changes  into  the  gastnda.  The  shnplest  multi- 
cellutar  animal  he  concdved  to  resemble  this  gastrula  with  its 
two  primary  layers,  ectoderm  and  eododenn,  and  the  earliest 
hypothetical  form  of  this  kind,  from  wbldi  the  higher  animals 
might  be  supposed  to  be  actudly  ilesceiided,  he  called  the 
"  gastraea."  Thb  tbeny  was  fint  put  forward  In  the  mendr 
00  the  cdcareous  qwnges,  which  In  its  sub-title  was  described  as 
an  attempt  at  an  aoalytkal  aohitfon  of  the  problem  of  the  ori^ 
of  Bpedos,  and  was  SMbseqneotty  daboraled  in  varioua  Slw^ 
m  Ike  Gatlraea  Tkearjf  (1873-1884).  Haeckd,  agsin,  was  the 
first  ta  attempt  to  draw  up  a  goicalagical  tree  (AoMMtenis) 
eihfl^lt  tbe  ttlatjpndiip  between  the  wuIbus  ordas  c<  animals 
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«ftli  regard  beth  to  one  ancitber  tnci  ihetrcommoo  origin.  His 
«uiiest  Bllempt  in  lh«  Cmer<a  Uorpkotngy  wu  lacc^ed  by 
Vtiny  others,  and  hii  efforts  ia  this  direction  may  perhaps  be 
bdd  to  nilmiOBte  in  ihe  paper  be  read  before  the  fourth  Inter- 
nattonal  Zoological  Congress,  hel4  at  Cambridge  In  1S9S,  when 
he  traced  the  descent  of  the  human  race  in  twenty-six  stages 
from  organtsRis  like  the  sti)l-existing  if oncra,  simple  structureless 
masses  of  proteplun,  and  the  unicellular  ProHila,  through  the 
chimpMiwet  and  the  Pilkecatakropta  tn€aa,  of  whkh  a  faw  fossil 
bbaes  were  discovered  in  Java  in  and  wUdi  he  bdd  to  be 
undoubtedly  an  intermediate  form  connecting  primitive  man 
with  the  anthropoid  apes. 

Not  content  with  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
Mdogical  aspects,  Haeckel  also  applied  It  to  some  of  the  oldest 
pnblems  of  phUosopby  and  religion.  What  be  termed  the  In- 
tegration of  bis  views  on  Ibcse  subjects  he  published  under  the 
title  ef  Die  Wdlrdlsd  (iSqq),  which  in  1901  appeared  in  En^isb 
as  the  Riddle  «/  tte  Universe.  In  this  book,  adopting  an  nn- 
conpttHnising  monistic  attitude,  be  asserted  the  essential  unity 
o(  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  According  to  liii  **  carbon- 
Iheory,"  which  has  been  far  from  achieving  geoeral  accepUnce, 
the  chemico-physical  properties  of  carbon  in  its  complex  albu- 
minoid cvtnpounds  are  tt^  sole  and  the  meclianical  cause  of  the 
specific  phenomena  of  movement  wincb  distinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  sutetances,  and  the  fini  development  of  livhig  proto- 
plasm, as  seen  in  the  Uoiiera,  arises  from  such  nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds  by  a  process  of  qiontaneous  generation, 
nychology  he  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  physiology,  and 
P^ydilcal  activity  as  a  group  of  vital  phenomena  which  depend 
solely  on  physiological  actions  and  material  changes  taking  place 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  organism  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
Every  living  cell  has  psychic  properties,  and  the  psychic  life 
of  multicellular  organisms  b  the  sum-total  of  the  psychic 
functions  of  the  cells  of  vdiich  they  are  composed.  Moreover, 
just  as  the  highest  anim^  have  been  evolved  from  the  simplest 
forms  of  life,  so  the  highest  facultiesof  the  human  mind  have  been 
evolved  from  the  soul  of  the  brute-bcusts,  and  more  remotely 
from  the  nmple  cell-soul  of  the  unicellular  Protozoa.  -  As  a 
consequence  of  these  views  Haeckel  was  led  to  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  «3I,  and  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God. 

Haeckcl's  literary  outpnt  was  enormous,  and  at  the  time  al  the 
oelebration  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  at  Jena  in  iS94he  hod 
produced  41  works  vrith  13,000  pages,  besides  numerous  sdcntihc 
memoirs.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  Freia  Wissttuckafl  und  freie  Lekre  (1877)  in  reply  to  a 
speech  in  which  Virchow  objected  to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  in  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unproved 
hypotimh;  Die  syilematitcke  Pkylottnie  (1894),  which  has  been 
pronounced  his  best  book;  Anlhropott»ieiii-j^  5th  and  enlarged 
edition  1903),  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  man;  Vber  tuum 
tetettwOrlige  Kennltiis  mm  Ursfrunt  da  UemcluH  (1898, 
translated  into  English  as  TMe  Laa  Link,  189S);  Der  Kamff 
Mm  den  Entwickdungsiedanken  (1905.  English  venfen.  Lut 
Wefds  OH  EvotulioH,  1906};  IXt  Lebentvnndtr  (1904),  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Riddle  of  ihe  Univerte;  books  of  tnvd,  sudi  as 
Indische  Rtisebriefe  (1881)  and  Ata  Insutindt  (1901),  the  fruits 
of  journeys  to  Ceylon  aiid  to  Java;  Kiin^omm  der  Katur 
<i()04),  with  plates  reprtsenting  bcMrtifnl  mvine  animal  form^ 
and  WanderbUder  (1905),  reproddctioos  o(  his  oil-paintings  and 
water-colour  landscapes^ 

There  aie  bioDraphm  by  W.  BOkdw  (Dresden,'  1900,  tianalated 
into  English  by  Joseph  McCabc,  with  additions,  London.  1906)  and 
by  Breitcnbach  (Odcnkirchen,  1904).  See  also  Waliher  May,"  Ernst 
tiaeckd;  Verjuch  einer  OirenUt  settles  Letent  md  Werttm  {htiptig, 
1909). 

HABHATITB,  or  Hehatite,  a  mineral  conssting  «(  feific 
oxide  (FetO]),  named  from  tbe  Greek  word  olfM,  "  blood,"  fa 
allusion  to  its  typical  colour,  whence  it  is  called  alsoredironore. 
When  crystalKced,  however,  haematite  often  presents  a  dark 
eelonr,  even  iron-black;  but  on  scratching  the  surface,  the 
powder  of  the  stnakdiows  the  coloor  of  dried  Mood.  Haematite 
cijrttslliser  Is  the  rbombohedral  system,  aad  is  isomorpboas 


no.  I. 


with  corandum  (AbOk).  The  haUt  of  the  aystak  may  he 
rbombohedral,  pyramidal  or  tabular,  rarely  prismatic  In  hg- 1 
the  crystal,  from  Elba,  shows  a  ctunbiutioa  of  tlx  fuodamcaial 
riiombobedron  (R),  an  d>tnse  riuoH 
bohedron  (i),  and  the  hexagonal  bl- 
pyramid  {r).  Fig.  a  is  a  Ubular 
crystal  in  whith  the  basal  pinacoid 
It)  predominates.  Haematile  has  no 
distinct  cleavage,  but  laMy  show,  in 
consequence  of  a  lamellar  structure, 
a  tendency  to  parting  along  certain 
planes. 

Crystallised  faaenatite,  such  as 
that  from  tbe  InMrnfawa  of  Elba,  proenU  a  tfael'trv  v  km- 
black  colour,  with  a  brilliant  metallic  hut  re,  sonietinies  beavti- 
fully  iridescent.  The  splendent  surface  has  suggested  for  rUi 
mineral  such  names  as  specular  iron  ore,  looking-glass  ore,  aad 
iron  glance  (/<r«^j(ute  of  French  writers).  Tbe  bardaasjif  the 
oysiallised  faaenatite  is  tboat  6,  and  the  «edSc  gnvfOr  5->- 
The  so-called  "Iran  raaes"  tEimtrMm)  of  Switaedaad  an 

rosette-Itke  aggregates  of  hcssgona)  ^   

tabular  crystals,  from  fissures  in  (he    i"^          '  "■  _ 
gneissose  rocks  of  the  Alps.   Specular  ^^^^JLlNC,     ^  ""/^ 
iron  OR  occurs  in  tbe  fenn  of  brilliant  p,^  ^ 

metallic  scales  on  many  lavas,  as  at 

Vesuvius  aad  Etna,  in  tbe  Auvergne  and  the  Eifd,  and  notaUy 
In  the  Island  of  Ascension,  where  the  mineral  forms  beautifal 
tubular  crystals.  It  seems  to  be  a  sublimation-product  formed 
in  volcanoes  by  the  intcnctioa  of  the  vapour  of  f  cnic  rhioride 
and  steam. 

Specular  haematite  forms  a  constituent  of  certain  schistoK 
rocks,  such  as  the  Brazilian  itabirite.  In  the  Marquette  district 
of  Michigan  (Lake  Soperior)  schistose  qwcular  ore  occun  in 
imporUnt  deposiu,  assodatnJ  with  a  jasper  rock,  in  which  the 
ore  oltcrsates  with  bands  of  red  quartxite.  Micaceous  iron  or 
conusts  of  delicate  steel-grey  scales  of  specular  liaematite, 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  used  as  a  lubricant  and  also  aan  pjgnwnL 
It  is  worked  in  Devonshire  under  the  name  of  shining  arc.  Very 
thin  laminae  of  haematite,  bloodr-red  by  transmitted  light, 
occur  as  mtcrsaco|ric  enclosures  in  certain  mioerala,  such  as 
caniallite  and  sun-atone,  to  which  ttiey  impart  colour  aoA  lustre. 

Much  haematite  occurs  in  a  compact  or  massive  form,  oftta 
mammiHary,  and  praentlng  on  fracture  a  fibrous  Mructurt. 
Tbe  reniform  masses  aie  known  as  kidney  ore.  Such  red  ore  is 
generally  neither  so  dense  nor  so  hard  as  the  crystals.  It  oflai 
passes  into  an  earthy  lorm,  termed  soft  red  ore,  and  when  imied 
with  more  or  leas  day  oosstitutes  red  acfare,  mddle  cc  rcdAe 
(Ger.  X«eO- 

The  bard  haematite  Is  occadonally  cut  and  polished  as  aa 
ornamental  stone,  and  cotain  Itinds  have  been  made  into  beads 
simulating  black  pearti.  It  was  worked  by  the  Assyrians  for 
their  engraved  cylinder-seals,  and  was  used  by  the  gnostics  for 
amulets.  Some  o(  the  native  tribea  in  tbe  Congo  bastB  employ 
it  as  a  material  for  axes.  The  hard  fibrous  ore  of  Cumbeilaad 
is  known  as  pencil  ore,  and  is  employed  for  the  bumiabcrs  toed 
Iqr  bookbinders  and  0thers>  Santiago  dc  Compostela  in  Soain 
furaidMs  a  omsiderable  supply  of  haematite  bnmisbeix 

Hsematite  is  an  important  ore  of  iron  and  is  cxtcosrvel; 
worked  in  Elba,  Spun  (Bilbao),  Scandinavia,  the  Lake  Superior 
legion  and  elsewhere.  In  En|^and  valuable  dcpo&ita  occur  m 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  west  Cumberland  (Whitehaven 
dbtn'ct)  and  north  Lancashire  (Ulverston  district).  Tbe  faaid 
ore  is  siliceous,  and  fine  crystallized  specimens  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  smoky  quarts.  The  ore  is  lemaikabty  free  fna 
phosidioms,  and  b  consequently  valued  for  tbe  production  <rf  pig- 
in»  to  be  eonvcrled  into  Bessemer  steeL  ^.  W.  R.'} 

HABMATOCILE  (Gr.  alfio,  blood,  and  a^Xi?,  tumour),  the 
medical  term  for  a  localised  collection  of  blood  in  tbe  tunica 
vaginalii  <a  cord.  It  la  usually  tbe  resdt  tA  a  sadden  blow  «r 
severe  atf^,  but  ma^  arise  from  disease.  At  first  it  fonnn  a 
SDMotb,  flnctoatinc,  opaque  swelUng,  but  later  be«MBai  bud 
■ad  fins.  In  dmaie  case*  the  wilis  of  the  tunica  wginsfc 
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udetio  dufM.  Tlie  Uettiaenl  of  a  cue  mm  Boon  mftcr  the 
injury  it  direaed  towinb  keeping  tbe  paticDt  it  nst,  derating 
the  puis,  and  applyiog  tn  evtponting  lotioa  or  ioc-lMf.  In 
duioiuc  cues  It  may  be-  oeccHuy  to  Uy  opra  the  cavity  and 
remore  tbe  coagulum. 

HABiOPHlLU.  tbe  medical  term  for  a  condition  of  tbe 
vascular  system,  often  running  in  families,  the  membeii  nl  whicb 
•re  koowD  as  "  bleeders,"  ch&racteriied  by  a  dlspositioo  towards 
bteeding,  nrbetber  with  or  without  tbe  provocatioa  of  an  injury 
to  tbe  tissue.  When  Ibis  bleeding  it  ^ootaneoua  it  comet  from 
the  muGout  membraoei,  espedalty  from  tlie  note,  but  alto  from 
tbe  moutb,  bowel  and  bronchial  tubes.  Sligbt  kuises  are  apt 
to  be  followed  by  extravasatioiu  of  blood  into  tbe  tisauei;  tbe 
swollen  joints  (knee  especially}  of  a  bleeder  ate  probably  due, 
in  tbe  first  instance,  to  tbe  escape  of  blood  into  the  joint  cavity 
or  synovial  membrane.  It  is  atwayt  from  tbe  •nallett  vetselt 
ibat  the  Uood  escapes,  and  may  do  to  fn  tndi  quan Cities  as  to 
cause  death  in  a  few  hours. 

HABMORRHAQB  (Gr.  olfM.  blood,  and  Arr^w.  to  burst), 
a  general  term  for  any  escape  of  blood  from  a  blood-vessel  (see 
Bloob).  It  commonly  results  from  Injury,  at  tbe  tearing  or 
cutting  o<  a  blood-vctscl,  but  certain  forms  result  from  disease, 
as  in  scurvy  and  purpura.  Hie  chief  varieties  of  bacmorrbage 
arc  arterial,  tcnoM  and  capillary.  Bleeding  from  an  artery  is 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  escapes  from  the  end  of  ibe  vessel 
nearest  the  heart  in  jets  syQchronous  with  the  heart's  beat. 
Bleeding  from  a.  vein  is  of  a  darker  colour^  tbe  flow  is  steady, 
and  the  bleeding  is  from  tbe  distal  end  of  the  vessel.  Capillary 
bleeding  is  a  general  oozing  from  a  raw  surface.  By  extravasatian 
af  Uaod  is  meant  the  pouring  out  of  blood  into  tbe  areolar  tissues, 
which  become  boggy.  This  is  termed  a  bruiu  or  ecckymosis. 
Efistaxis  is  a  term  given  to  bleeding  from  the  nose.  Haemal- 
tmesis  is  vomiting  of  blood,  tbe  colour  of  which  may  be  altered 
hy  digestion,  as  h  also  the  case  in  melaena,  or  passage  of  blood 
with  the  faeces,  in  which  tbe  blood  becomes  dark  and  tarry- 
looking  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  Haemoptysis 
denotes  an  escape  of  blood  from  the  air-passages,  which  is  usually 
bright  red  and  frothy  from  admixture  with  air.  Haematma 
means  passage  of  blood  with  the  urine. 

Cessation  of  bleeding  may  take  place  from  natural  or  from 
artifidal  means.  Natural  arrest  of  haemorrhage  arises  from 
(t)  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  itself,  (i)  the  diminution  of  the 
heart's  action  as  in  fainting,  (j)  changes  taking  place  in  the  cut 
vcsel  causing  its  retraction  and  contraction.  In  the  suitical 
treatment  of  haemorrhage  minor  means  of  arresting  bleeding 
are:  cold,  which  is  most  valuable  in  general  oozing  and  local 
extravasations;  very  hot  water,  130'  to  160'  F.,  a  powerful 
haemostatic;  position,  such  as  devation  of  the  limb,  valuable 
in  bleeding  from  the  extmnitiet;  stj^Hics  or  astringents, 
applied  locally,  as  perchloride  of  iron,  tannic  add  and  others, 
the  roost  valuable  being  suprarenal  extract.  In  arresting 
haemorrhage  temporarily  tbe  chief  thing  is  to  press  directly 
oa  the  bleeding  part,  llie  pressure  to  be  effeaual  need  not  be 
tevene,  but  must  be  accunitdy  applied.  If  the  bleeding  p<rint 
cannot  be  reached,  tbe  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  main 
artery  between  tbe  bleeding  point  and  the  heart.  In  small 
blood-vessets  pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  haemorrhage 
pennanently.  In  large  vcssds  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  ligaturi^round 
the  vend  and  tie  it  with  a  reef-knot.  Apply  the  ligature,  if 
pawlUe,  at  the  bleeding  point ,  tying  both  ends  of  tbe  cut  vesseL 
If  tli»  cannot  be  done,  tbe  main  artery  of  the  limb  mUst  be 
exposed  by  dissection  at  tbe  most  accessible  point  between  the 
wound  and  the  heart,  and  there  ligatured. 

Haemorrhage  has  been  dassified  as— (i)  primary,  occurring 
It  tbe  time  of  tlie  Injury;  (>)  reactionary,  or  within  twenty-four 
boon  of  the  acddent,  during  the  stage  of  reaction;  (j)  secondary, 
occnrring  at  a  later  period  and  caused  by  faulty  application  of  a 
Kgatore  or  septic  condition  of  the  wound.  In  severe  haemor- 
Aage,  as  from  tbe  divtvon  of  a  large  artery,  the  patient  may 
colfatpee  and  death  ensue  from  syncope.  In  this  case  stimulants 
and  strychnine  may  be  given,  but  they  should  be  avoided  until 
it  it  certain  the  bleeding  hu  been  praperiy  oontnlled,  at  thiy 


tend  to  increase  it  Transfusion  o(  Uood  dtaeoly  from  the  vein 
of  a  healthy  person  to  the  bkwd-vettelt  of  tbe  patient,  and 
infusion  of  saline  aolution  into  a  vdn,  may  be  practised  (see 
Sbock).  In  a  congenital  condition  known  as  kaauphylia  {f,f,) 
it  to  difficult  to  stop  tbe  flow  of  blood. 

The  turgicnl  procedure  for  tbe  treatment  of  nn  qwn  womid 
is — (i)  arrest  of  kacmorrbage;  (a)  deanaing  of  the  wound  and 
removd  of  any  fordgn  bodlet;  (j)  careful  i^qiaaitioo  of  its 
edges  and  surfaces — the  edges  being  best  brought  in  contact 
by  sutures  of  aseptic  silk  or  catgut,  tbe  surfacen  by  carefully 
apidied  prcMwe;  (4)  f^e  drainage,  if  neoestaty,  to  prevent 
accumulation  dtbe^  of  blood  or  scroua  effusion;  (s)  nvoldinoe 
of  sepus;  (6)  perfea  rest  of  tbe  part.  These  methods  of  treat- 
ment require  to  be  modified  for  wounds  in  spedal  situations  and 
for  those  in  which  there  it  much  contusion  and  Ucerslion.  Wlien 
n  q>edal  poiwn  has  entered  the  wound  at  the  time  (rf  ita  infliction 
or  at  tome  lubsequent  date,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against 
septic  conditions  of  tbe  wound  itself  and  blood-poisoning  of  the 
general  circulation. 

RABMORftBOtDS,  or  HEMOUHoms  (from  Gr.  olfio,  blood, 
and  ^w,  to  flow), commonly  called  ^Itt,  twdh'ngs  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  vdns  of  the  lowest  part  <rf  tbe  bowd,  or  of  those 
just  outside  tbe  margin  of  its  aperture.  Tbe  former,  inlemat 
piles,  are  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  the  latter,  external  piles, 
are  just  beneath  the  skin.  As  the  veins  of  the  lining  of  ibe  bowel 
become  dilated  they  form  definite  bulgings  within  the  bowel, 
and,  at  last  increasing  in  size,  escape  through  tbe  anus  when,* 
motion  is  being  passed.  Growing  still  larger,  they  may  come 
down  spontaneously  when  the  individual  is  standing  or  walking, 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  a  grave  source  of  pain  or  annoyance. 
Eventually  they  may  remain  constantly  protruded — neverthelesm 
tfaey  arc  still  inlernal  piles  because  they  arise  from  tbe  interior 
of  the  bowel.  Though  a  pile  is  sometimes  solitary,  there  are 
usually  several  of  them.  They  arc  apt  to  become  inflamed,  and 
the  inflammation  is  associated  with  heat,  pain,  discharge  and 
general  tmeasiness;  ulceration  and  bleeding  are  also  commtm 
symptoms,  hence  the  term  "  bleeding  piles."  The  external  pUt 
is  covered  by  the  thin  dark-coloured  skin  of  the  anal  margin. 
Severe  pressure  upon  the  large  abdominal  vdns  may  retard  the 
upward  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  so  give  rise  to  piles; 
this  is  apt  to  happen  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  liver,  malignant 
and  other  tumours,  and  pregnancy.  General  w<^kne3S  of  the 
constitution  or  of  the  blood-vessels  and  habitual  constipation 
may  be  predisposing  causes  of  piles.  The  exciting  cause  may  be 
vigorous  straining  at  stool  or  exposure  to  damp,  as  from  sitting 
on  the  wet  ground.  Piles  are  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in  their 
treatment  this  fact  should  be  kept  in  view;  if  the  cause  is 
removed  tbe  piles  may  disappear.  But  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  impossible  to  remove  tbe  cause,  at  when  «  w[dely-tpreadin( 
cancerous  growth  of  the  rectum,  or  ^  the  interior  of  the  pelvis 
or  abdomen,  is  blocking  tbe  upward  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Sometimes  when  a  pile  has  been  protruded,  as  during  defaecation, 
it  is  tightly  gr»qped  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  drcular 
muscular  fibres  which  guard  the  outlet  of  the  bowd,  and  it  then 
becomes  swoDeni  engorged  and  cxtremdy  painful;  the  Hrangu- 
lailon  may  be  so  severe  that  tbe  blood  in  tbe  vessels  coagulates 
and  tbe  pile  mortifies.  This,  indeed,  is  nature's  attempt  at 
curing  a  pile,  but  it  is  distressing,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  entirely 
tncceuful. 

Tbe  palliative  treatment  of  piles  consists  in  obtaining  a  doily 
and  easy  action  of  the  bowels,  in  rest,  cold  bathing,  astringent 
injections,  lotions  and  ointments.  The  radical  treatment  consists, 
in  tbdr  removal  by  operation,  but  this  should  not  be  contemplated 
until  palliative  treatment  has  failed.  The  operation  consists  in 
drawing  the  pile  well  down,  and  strangling  the  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  its  base,  either  by  a  strong  ligature  tightly  applied, 
by  crushing,  or  by  cautery.  Before  dealing  with  the  pile  the  anus 
is  vigorously  dilated  in  order  that  the  pile  may  be  dealt  with  with 
greater  precision,  and  also  that  the  temporary  pardysis  of  the 
q>hincter  muscle,  which  follows  tlie  stretching,  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  painful  and  spasmodic  contractions  subsequently. 
The  ligatum  by  whkh  Un  bM  (AtiBit^j&«»  wR.«3M>^a^ 
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,    ■  J  oi-  i  u  I'uruiian  of  hosts  &nd  of  pMierations,  an  Iih 
,     n-.:'-ia:i  Xirz  Z^x  definitive  host,  in  whiih  sexual  conjusaiiuo 
7  j-;^:  «'hich  is  lu  be  rcKardeU  as  the  primary  one, 

^-L^ti.i  :«:r.g  the  intermedijie  or  SL'L'undary  one.  The 
■  jr  r  -r>;-':.'.t  ii  at  ftrsi  capable  ot  movement  and  known  as 
1.  At.ii-.t^  No  luiitani  epures  (chLim)'do»[)OTCi)aKforiiicd, 
.te  it:- 3u:«  (ermi  or  sporozuitts  always  being  tree  in  ibe  oocyst 
_-.  K(  .*=cioMd  by  spurocysis. 

~}       Z.  Ray  Lankestcr  is  due  the  honour  of  discovering 
X  zn:  Kavmosporidian,  a  diicdvcry  which  did  not  take  place 
j;.  i  i::it  aioii  of  the  other  kinds  of  Sporozoa  were  known, 
-1        -.his  author  described  the  paraMtc  of  the  frog,  which  he 
L  .T  termed  D'tpanidium  raHitrnm.    The  nekl  discovery  was 
\<£  J^-.*at  and  far-reaching  one  of  Lavcran,  whoin  iSSj  dc^ribed 
il  '.h:  chaiactcrisiic  phases  of  the  malarial  parasite  which  are 
net  w::h  in  human  bkrad.    While  regarding  the  organism  as  the 
rx  -iie  of  the  disease,  Laveran  did  not  ai  once  recognize  its  animal 
H.i  Sporoioan  nature,  but  considered  it  rather  as  a  vegetable, 
.:-.'!  termed  it  OKitfii/tdfliii/ariiie.    Asin  ihecaseof  theTrjiiaiio- 
i>>mes,  we  owe  to  Danilewsky  (iflS5>iS8g)  the  first  serious 
1  j^tcminis  to  study  the  comparative  anatomy  and  life-history  ot 
J  '.hvsi:  parasites,  from  a  zoological  point  cf  view.  Danilewsky 
nist  named  them  Hacmosporidia,  and  di:iiii:guishod  between 
HucmorylatM  and  Umrxyloz-^.    To  tl.e  brilliant  rtsearches  of 
R.  Ross  and  (iras-i  !n  the  closing  yean  of  the  tgth  cenlur}-  is 
due  the  Tealixaiion  of  the:  tssc-ntial  part  played  by  the  gnat  or 
nmsquito  in  the  life-cyde  and  transmission  of  the  parasiti-s; 
and  to  MncCallum  belonRS  the  credit  of  first  obser\-ing  the  true 
sexual  conjugation,  in  the  case  of  a  IlaUeridiuK,    Since  then, 
thanks  to  the  Ltbours  of  Arguiinsky  and  Schaudinn,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  malarial  parasites  has  steadily  increased.  Until 
■luite  recently,  however,  very  little  was  known  about  the  Haemo- 
sporidia  of  cold-blr>odcd  \ 'ertebrates  i  but  in  iqo.j  Sicgel  and 
Schaudinn  demonstrated  that  the  same  rdle  is  iierfurmcd  in 
their  case  by  a  leech  or  a  tick,  and  since  then  many  new  forms 
have  been  destribed. 

The  Haemospuridia  are  widely  distributed  and  of  very  general 
occurrence  among  the  chief  daises  of  Vertebrates.  Among  In- 
vertebrates they  are  apparently  limited  to  blood- 
sucking insects,  ticks  and  leeches.'  As  already  stated, 
the  univctvtl  habitat  ol  the  parautes  in  the  VcrtL'brate 
is  [he  bloud;  as  3  rc^ull,  of  cour&e,  they  aie  to  be  met 
with  in  the  capillaries  nf  practically  all  the  imp>»tant 
orj^ans  of  the  body;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  certain 
ph.ibes  (f  i'.  crowing  trophozoites,  mature  gamctucytcs)  ate  found 
in  the  peripheral  circulation,  o: hers  {e.f;.  schi^ugunous  "  rosettes," 
young  gameioeyics)  occur  in  the  internal  urguns,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c.,  where  the  circulation  is  slu^^ish.  The  relation  of  the  para- 
sites to  the  bloud-cclls  varies  greatly.  Most  attack,  probably 
exclusively,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  (hacmatids);  a  lew,  how- 
ever,  select  the  leucocytes,  and  are  therefore  known  as  Lcuco- 
cytozoa.  In  the  case  of  Mammalian  ^nd  Avian  forms  (malarial 
Itara&i'.es)  Schaudinn  and  Arguiinsky  have  shown  that  the 
trophic  and  schizcgonic  phases  are  not  really  cndoglobtUar  but 
closely  attached  to  the  corpuscle,  hollowing  out  a  depression 
or  space  into  which  they  nestle;  the  gametocytes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  aclu.dly  intercellular.  Forms  parasitic  in  cold- 
blooded X'crtebratcs,  on  the  contrary,  are  always,  so  far  as  is 
known,  eitdoglobular  when  in  relation  with  the  corpuscles;  and 
the  same  is  apparently  the  caiw  with  the  Mammalian  parssite, 
Piropltistuii.  Although  in  no  instance  so  far  described  is  the 
parasite  actually  intranuclear  (as  certain  Coccidia  arc),  in  one  or 
twu  cases  {e.g.  Kiiiyolyius  of  lizards  and  certain  species  of 
Ilaemvtrtgarina)  it  reacts  markedly  upon  the  nucleus  and  won 
causes  its  disintegration.  While  many  Hacmosporidia  ((.|. 
malarial  parasites,  with  the  exception  of  Hdlicridium)  remain  in 
connexion  with  the  same  corpuscle  throughout  the  whcJe  period 
of  growth  and  schizogony,  the  new  generation  of  merozoitet 
first  being  set  free  from  the  broken-down  cell,  othcn  (the  Hacmo- 

I  .^  iiriMltile  exception  it  a  diiiibtf'.il  ^pedcs  of  Haenffginrts, 
whii  h  has  been  described  fioai  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessi!!*  of  an 
Annelid. 
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Sraguines,  brtodly  ipeaklng,  and  obo  Halteridium)  leave 
one  corpuick  &fter  a  sbort  lime,  wander  about  free  in  the 
pUsDu,  ud  then  seek  out  wiothet;  and  this  may  be  lepeated 
until  the  paruice  is  ready  for  iduaogony,  which  generally  occurs 
in  (he  corpuKle. 

As  in  the  case  of  Tiypanosomes  (q.v,),  normally—that  is  tosay, 
when  in  an  accustomed,  tolerant  host,  and  under  natural  con- 
ditions— Haemosporidia  are  non-pathogenic  and  do  not  give 
rise  to  any  ill-eSects  in  the  animals  harbouring  them.  When, 
however,  the  parasites  gain  an  entry  into  the  blood  of  man  or 
other  uoadapted  animab,'  they  produce,  as  is  well  known, 
harmful  and  often  very  serious  cSects.  There  are  three  recog- 
nised types  of  malarial  fever,  each  caused  fay  a  distinct  form  and 
characterised  by  the  mode  of  manifestation.  Two,  the  so-ciUed 
benign  fevers,  are  intermittent;  namely,  tertian  and  quartan 
fever,  in  which  the  lever  recurs  every  second  and  third  day 
Kspectively.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  schizogony  takes 
different  lengths  of  time  in  the  two  cases,  48  hours  in  the  one, 
7>in  the  other;  the  height  of  the  fever-period  coincides  with  the 
break-down  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  completion  of  the  process,  and 
the  liberation  of  great  numbers  of  mcrozoitec  in  the  blood. 
The  third  type  is  the  dangerous  aesiivo-autnmnal  or  pernicious 
malaria,  in  which  the  fever  is  irregular  or  continuous  during  long 
periods. 

A  very  general  symptom  is  anaemia,  which  is  sometimes 
prewnt  to  a  maiked  estent,  when  It  may  lead  (o  a  fatal  termini- 
tioD.  Thta  b  the  result  of  the  very  considerable  destruction  of 
fteUood-corpuscIes  which  takes  place,  the  haemoglobin  of  which 
isabsorbed  by  the  parasites  as  nutriment.  A  universal  feature 
connected  with  this  mode  of  nutrition  is  the  production,  in  the 
tyloiriasra  of  the  parasite,  of  a  brown  pigment,  termed  mcbnin; 
ihis  does  mt  represent  reserve  material,  but  Is  an  excreted  byc> 
product  derived  from  the  haemoglobin.  These  piEmcin-gftiins  ^ 
are  at  length  liberated  into  the  blood -stream  and  become  de- 
posited in  the  various  organs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  brain, 
causing  pronouiced  pigmentation. 

Another  type  ot  fever,  more  acute  and  more  generally  fatal,  is 
that  produced  by  forms  belonging  to  the  genus  Piroplasma,  in 
cattle,  dogs,  horses  and  other  domes.iic  animals  in  different 
tenons  of  the  globe;  and  recently  Wilson  and  Chowning  have 
Ualcd  that  the  "  spotted  fever  of  the  Rockies  "  is  a  human 
piT<q>IasnaMS  caused  by  P.  hominit.  The  disease  of  cattle  is 
known  variously  as  Texas-fever,  Trislexa,  Red-water,  Southern 
cattle-fever,  ix.  In  this  type  of  illness  the  endogenous  mullipli- 
calioo  of  the  parasites  is  very  great  and  rapid,  and  brings  about 
an  enormous  diminution  in  the  number  of  healthy  red  blood 
corpuscles.  Thdr  sudden  destruction  results  in  the  liberation  of 
large  quantities  of  haemoglobin  In  the  plasma,  which  turns 
deep-red  in  colour;  and  hence  haemoglobiciuria,  which  occurs 
only  rarely  in  malaria,  is  a  constant  symptom  in  pitoplasmosis. 

The  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria,  here  termed  Laverania 
malariae,  will  serve  very  well  as  a  type  of  the  general  life-cycle 
(fig.  i>.  Slight  differences  shown  by  the  other  malarial  parasites 
_  {PUimodium)  will  be  mentioned  in  passing,  Inil  the 

^JJJ^Jj^  main  divergences  which  other  Haemosporidia n  types 
n  J  exhibit  are  best  considered  separately.  With  the  bite 
of  an  infected  mosquito,  the  minute  sickle-like  sporo- 
»ntes  are  injected  into  the  blood.  They  rapidly  pcnelratc  into 
the  blood  corpuscles,  in  which  they  appear  as  smalt  irregular, 
more  or  less  amoeboid  trophozoites.  A  vacwrie  next  arises  in 
the  (Ttoplasm,  which  increases  greatly  in  slac,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  wcO-^nown,  much  discussed  ring-form  of  the  parasite,  in 
which  it  resembles  a  signet-ring,  the  nucleus  forming  a  little 
thickening  to  one  side.  Some  authorities  U-t-  Argutinsky)  have 
fegarded  this  structure  as  being  really  a  greatly  distended 
vesicular  nucleus,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  indeed,  an  artifact, 
resulting  from  imperfect  bxaiion;  but  Schaudinn  considers  it  \% 
a  tnie  vacuole,  and  explains  it  on  the  ground  of  the  rapid  nutrition 

>  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  biological  relations  between 
pir3«itc«  and  their  hosts,  and  the  penalty  Man  pays  for  hi*  roving 
propcnrii  ie«.  the  reader  should  Ke  Lankerter'a  article  in  the  QiuHirtf 
Mmn,  July  1904. 


and  growth.  Later  on  this  vacuole  disappears,  and  the  grains 
of  pigment  make  their  appearance.  Tlie  trophozoite  is  now 
larite  and  full-grown,  and  has  become  rounded  and  ready  for 
schizogony.  The  nucleus  of  the  scbiiont  divides  several  timet 
(more  or  less  directly,  by  simple  or  multiple  fission)  to  form  a 
number  of  daughter-nuclei,  which  take  up  a  regular  position 
near  the  periphery.   Around  these  the  cytoplasm  becotnea  seg- 

aented,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  corps  en  roiace.  Eventu- 
ly  the  meroaoites,  in  the  form  of  little  round  uninuclear  bodict, 
are  liberated  from  the  now  broken-down  corpuscle,  leaving  behind 
a  certain  amount  of  residual  cytoplasm  containing  the  pigment 
grains.  Besides  the  difference  in  the  time  taken  by  the  complete 
process  of  schizogony  in  the  various  species  (see  above),  there  are 
distinctions  in  the  composition  of  the  rosettes.  Thus,  In  Lau- 
ra nia,  the  number  of  meronrites  formed  is  very  variable;  in 
Plasmodium  viw  (the  tertian  parasite)  there  are  only  few  (9  to  t  a) 
mcrozoiies,  but  in  P.  malariae  (the  quartan  form)  they  are  more 
numerous,  from  la  to  34.  The  liberated  mcroKritea  proceed  to 
infect  fresh  blood  corpuscles  and  a  new  endogenous  cjfclc  Is 
started. 

After  asexual  multiplication  has  gone  on  for  some  thne,  sexual 
forms  become  developed.  According  to  Schaudinn,  thestimulus 
which  determines  the  production  of  gametocytes  instead  of 
Echi2onls  is  the  reaction  of  Ihe  host  (at  the  height  of  a 
lever  period]  upon  the  parasites.  A  young  trophozoite  which 
is  bctximing  a  gametocyie  is  distinguished  from  one  which 
gives  rise  to  a  schizont  by  its  much  slower  rate  of  growth, 
and  the  absence  of  any  vacuoles  in  its  cytoplasm.  The 
gametocytes  themselves  are  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  like  that  of  a  sausage,  whence  they  are  very  generally 
known  as  "  crescents."  Male  and  female  gametocytes  are 
distinguished  (roughly)  by  tbe  arrangement  of  the  pigment- 
grains;  in  the  former,  they  are  fairly  evenly  scattered  throughout 
the  cytoplasm,  but  in  the  mega  gametocytes  the  pigment  tends 
to  be  aggregated  centrally,  around  the  nucleus.  As  they  become 
full-grown  and  mature,  however,  the  gametocytes  lose  their 
crescentic  form  and  assume  that  of  an  oval,  and  finally  of  • 
sphere.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  set  free  from  the  remains 
of  the  blood  corpuscle.  The  spherical  stage  is  practically  the 
limit  of  development  in  the  Vertebrate  host,  althotigh,  sometimes, 
the  nuclctis  of  the  microgametocytc  may  proceed  to  divi^on. 
The  "  crescents "  of  the  pernicious  parasite  afford  a  very 
important  diagnostic  difference  from  the  gametocytes  of  both 
species  of  Plasmodium,  which  have  the  ordinary,  rounded  shape 
of  the  schizonts.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  points  such  as  their 
slower  growth,  their  leai  amoeboid  chuactcr,  and  their  siae 
furnish  tbe  means  of  distinction. 

When  a  gnat  or  mosquito  sucks  blood,  all  phases  of  the  parasite 
in  the  peripheral  circulation  at  that  point  may  succeed  in  passing 
into  the  insect.  If  this  occurs  all  trophic  and  scliizagonic 
phases  are  forthwith  digested,  and  the  survival  of  tbe  sexual 
phases  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the.  Insect  iii  a  gnat  or 
mosquito.  Only  in  the  latter  case  can  furtber  development  of 
the  gametocytes  go  on;  in  other  words,  only  the  genua  vlMo^Jtcf«(, 
and  not  tho  genus  CWcx,  furnishes  specific  bosu  foe  the  tnalarial 
parasites.  This  is  a  biological  faa  of  considerable  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  prophylactic  measures  against  malaria. 
In  the  stomach  of  an  Anopheles,  the  gametocytes  quickly 
proceed  to  gamete-formation.  The  nucleus  of  the  microgameto- 
cyte  divides  up,  and  the  daughter-nuclei  pass  to  the  periphery. 
l*he  surface  of  the  body  grows  out  into  long,  whip-like  processes, 
of  which  there  are  usually  6  to  8  (probably  the  typical  number 
is  8);  each  u  very  motile,  in  this  respect  strongly  resembling 
a  Ragellum.  This  phase  may  also  develop  in  drawn  blood, 
which  has,  of  course,  become  suddenly  cooled  by  the  exposure; 
and  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  change  in  temperatore,  from 
the  warm  to  tbe  cold-blooded  host,  which  brings  about  tbe 
development  of  the  actual  sexual  elements.  Earlier  observers 
regarded  the  phase  just  described  as  representing  another 
parasite  altogether,  of  a  Flagellate  nature^wbcnce  the  well- 
knowo  term,  PiiiymitHS'iaxxa.\  and  xwm*  x<KKn&  ^wctesaA,- 
such  as  Labbi  lAto  coonecU^  Sa.  in!^  ^  v»Aa^ 
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fauffe  aumber  ol  ■lender,  Bitgfctly  ^dcle-dMped  gems  or  sporo- 

softcs  ("  blasts,"  "  zoids,"  &:.)  are  formed.  Each  oocyst  may 
contain  Irom  huodnds  to  thoiuiaids  of  sporozoites. 

When  the  iporafony  (which  Uus  aboit  10  daya)  fa  coin[deted, 
the  oocyst  ruptnm  ai^  the  ^nmniUa  are  act  face  into  the 
body-cavity,  leaving  behind  a  large  quantity  of  residual  cyto- 
plasm, induding  pigment  grains,  Ac.  The  spoioioites  are 
carried  about  by  the  blood-atreain;  nltimatdy,  however, 
apparently  by  virtue  of  some  cbemoiactic  atttaOioa,  they 
practkalty  all  collect  in  the  lalivair  gUods,  filling  ibe  secretory 
cells  and  also  Invading  the  ducta.  When  the  mosquito  next 
biles  a  man,  numbers  of  ihcm  are  injected,  together  with  the 
minute  drop  of  saliva,  into  bis  blood,  where  th^  be^  a  fresh 
endogenous  cycle. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  Iife-histoiy 
that  need  be  mentioned.  With  the  lapse  of  time  aD  trophic  and 
■chizogonic  (iiscxual}  phases  of  the  pan^tc  in  the  blood  die  oS. 
But  it  has  long  been  known  that  malarial  patients,  ^>paTently 
quite  cured,  may  suddenly  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  again, 
without  having  incurred  a  fiesh  infection.  Schaudinn  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  this  recurrence,  and  finds  that  it  is 
due  to  the  power  of  the  megagametocytes,  which  are  very 
resistant  aiul  long-lived,  to  undergo  a  kind  of  parthenogcne^ 
under  favourable  conditioDS  and  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  asexual 
Bchizonts,  which  in  turn  can  repopalate  the  host  with  all  the  other 
phases.  MicTogametocytes,  on  the  other  hand,  die  oS  in  time 
U  tbcy  cannot  pass  into  a  mosquito. 

Varwus  types  of  form  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Haemo- 
■partdio.    In  one,  characieristic  of  most  (though  not  of  absolutely 

all)  parasUei  of  warm-blooded  Vertebrates,  the  tropho- 
^^j^f"  zoitea  are  of  irreeulat  amoeboid  ihape;  hence  thii  KCllon 
"^jr™*  i>  generally  known  as  the  Hatmamotbidat.  In  another 
^^fSm  ^VP^'  characteristic  of  the  parasites  of  cold-blooded 
AaiaaM?  Vertebrates,  the  body  posacsses  a  dchniic,  vcrmirorm,  Lt. 

gregarinirorm  shape,  which  it  retained  during  (he  intra- 
asowa.     car|}uicular  as  well  ay  during  the  free  condition;  this 

■ection  comprises  the  HaemogrinrinidoM.  Allied  to  thb 
latter  type  of  form  are  the  trophozoite*  of  Piroplasma,  which  are 
normally  pear-shaped;  they  diHer,  however,  >n  t>eing  very  minute, 
and,  moreover,  exhibit  considerable  polymorphism,  rod-like  (so- 
called  bacillary)  and  ring-forms  being  of  common  occurrence.  It  is 
invonant  to  note  that  in  a  certain  species  of  /foMMgMgorMa  (fig.  3) 


bodka.  SchaiiJhHi  WM  tin  first  to  aotioe  this  dMractcr,  in  Pir^ 
ffarwoe— ifcand  his  obwrvation  haa  sifloe  been  confirmed  by  l.ahe.' 
Moreover,  Brunftt  has  also  noticed  nuclear  dimorphism  in  the 
ookinete  of  a  SMCie*  of  Batmatntarim  in  a  leech  (as  the  Inveit^ 
btate  hoet) — a  nigUy  impoctaot  observatioo. 

A»  icgards  the  Ufe-hiMory,  the  endosenooa  (schtsogoaousj  cyde 
is  known  in  many  cases.  Soatetime*  acniiofony  takes  the  pnotitive 
form  of  umple  binary  (probably)  tooaitudinal  fiMioni  this  is  the 
case  in  Pitoplasma  (fig.  4)  and  also  in  Hatmo^etprino  MimMa-just 
referred  to.  From  tnu  result  the  pairs  of  individuals  ("  twins  ") 
so  often  found  in  the  corpuscles,  fn  addition,  however,  at  any  rate 
in  Pirtptatma.  it  u  probable  that  multiple  division  (more  silted  to 
ordinary  icbiMfony)  alto  takes  place;  such  is  the  case,  according 
to  L^veran,  in  A  «gin,  and  the  occurrence  at  times  of  four  paiasttca 
in  a  corpuscle,  ananecd  in  a  cruciform  manoer,  is  most  likely  to  be 
thus  e^ilained.    Labbt  has  described  tchixogony  in  UoUiriAiim 
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?TBa  lint  WW'S  TtmHMfZailttr- 

Fic.  4. — Development  and  schifogony  of  Piraphmia  btftKinum 
in  the  blood-corpuscle*  of  the  oa.  (After  Lavenin  and  NicoUc.) 

a.  Youngest   form.  g,  k,  t,  j.  Various  forms  of  tba 

b,  Sli^tly  older.  twin  parasite. 
candJ,  Division  of  the  nucleus.  it  and/,'  Doubly  infected  coe- 
■  aixl/,  Divi^n  of  the  body  of  pusdei. 

the  parasite. 

ifaiitlnMikyi  as  taking  place  in  a  ratber  peculiar  manner;  tbei^rasite 
becomes  much  drawn-out  and  haltcr-hke.  and  the  actual  division  is 
restricted  to  its  two  ends,  two  dump*  of  metosoites  being  formed, 
at  first  conoected  by  a  narrow  strand  of  unused  cyto^aun,  which 
subsequently  disappears.  Some  doubt,  however,  attaches  to  thb 
account,  at  no  one  else  sroean  to  have  seen  the  process.  For  the 
rest,  schizogony  takes  place  more  or  Icm  in  the  customary  way, 
allowio|[  for  variationa  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  memzoitcii. 
It  remain*  to  be  noted  that  in  Karyolynu  lactrlarum,  according  to 
Labbt,  two  kinds  of  schizont  are  developed,  which  give  rise,  rc^KC- 
tively,  to  microinerazaites  and  megameroioites,  in  either  case 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  cytocyst.  This  probably  oorretponds  to 
an  early  sexual  differentiation  (such  as  is  found  among  ccrtun 
I  Coccidia  (g.f.),  the  micromerosoites  producing  eventualfymicm- 
I  garoetocyles,  the  others  mc^agametocytes. 
I  ft  has  now  been  ncoKnisd  for  some  time  that  the  sexual 
(exogenous)  part  of  tlie  liic-cjxle  of  all  the  BatmanuMdae  takes 
inven 


at)  c  d  a  f 

From  laakcMcCt  TralUt  «■  2«bAr. 

Ftc.  y—HatmefrugrtM  Ufuittnaj  Lavenn,  from  the  Uoed  of  faleaniea. 
(After  Ctveraa,  magnified  about  1800  diameters.) 


a.  The    form    of  the  parasite 

found  free  in  tlie  blood- 
platma. 

b.  Parasite  within  a  blood-cor- 

puscle,  preparing  for  division ; 
the  nucleus  has  alitady 
divided. 

Ci  The  parasite  has  divided  into 
two  rounded  corpuscles, 


wliich  assume  the  fom  of 
the  free  parasite,  as  lecn  in 
d.eand/ 

N,  Nucleus  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscle. 

*,  Nudeus  of  the  parasite.  The 
outline  of  the  Dlood-«orpuscle 
b  indkated  by  a  thick  Mack 
line. 


their 


the  young  tropfcdnltai  anirkcctK 

pyriform  appcaranoe;  .and  a  further  point  ol  agrtemenL  bctniM  the 
two  forms  is  mentioned  below.  Lastly  there  is  the  Avian  genus 
HalUridium,  llie  troj^ioioites  of  which  arc  characteristically  Bean- 
shaped  or  renifurm.  True  Hacmoeregarhus  also  differ  in  other  slisht 
pointsfrom"  Hacmamocb^ic."  Thus ihc young endoulnbular  iropno- 
aoite  does  not  exhibit  ^  rln^  (vacuolar)  phase;  ana  the  i^'toplasm 
never  contains,  at  any  period,  the  characteristic  melanin  pigment 
above  noted.  In  some  species  of  ilatmotrtiarina  the  parasite,  while 
■Btncorpuscular,  becomes  autrounded  by  a  ddicste  mcmbrsite, 
the  q^ocyst;  on  enteriu  upon  an  active,  "free"  period,  the 
ortocylt  isropiurcdaod  leflbdiind  with  thv  remains  of  the  corpuscle. 
A  very  Interesting  cytological  feature  is  the  occurrence,  in  one  or 
two  riaemosporidia.  of  nuclear  dimorphisin,  iV.  of  a  larger  and 
snaller  chromatic  body,  probably  comparable  to  the  ttofAic  and 
Uaetic  nuclei  of  a  Trypanaaoma.  w  «f  the  "  Leishmaa-Pownw  " 


place  in  an  invertebrate  (tnscctan)  host,  and  is  fundamentally 
similar  to  that  above  described  in  thoae  cases  where  it  has 
been  fo)k>wed.  In  contradistinction  to  the  malarial  parasites, 
thb  host,  in  the  Avian  form*  (Hatm«prettus  and  HalUridium),' 
b  a  species  of  Cntex  and  not  of  AnopktUs;   ia  other  words, 

Smcie-formation,  conjugation  and, subsequent  sporozoite* 
rmation  in  these  cases  will  only  go  on  in  the  former.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Haemosregarincs,  it  was 
thought  until  quite  lately  that  the  entire  lifc-hiuory,  including 
conjugation  and  sporogony,  went  on  in  the  Vertebrate  host; 
and  only  in  1903  Hintze  described  what  purported  to  be  the 
complete  life-history  of  LankastertUa  (Drtpunidium)  ratiarum 
undurgooe  in  the  frog.  This  view  was  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  work  of  Siegel  and  Schaudinn,  who  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  an  alternation  of  hosts  and  of  generations 
in  the  case  of  Haemom^ritta  supanevi,  parasitic  in  a 
tortoise,  and  in  Karyolytut  lactrtamm ;  the  Invertebrate 
boats,  in  which,  in  both  cases,  the  sexual  process  b  undergone, 
being  respectively  a  leech  (PUuobiUlla)  and  a  tick  Uxodes),  Widi 
(hi«  discovery  the  main  distinction  (as  supposed)  between  the 
HacmoMioridia  of  warm  aixl  of  cold'bloaded  Vertebrates  vanished. 
It  was  further  acknowledged  by  Schaudinn  (under  whom  Hiotat 


'  This  doe*  away  with  one  of  the  principal  reasons  on  account  of 
which  some  auchorilie*  contklcT  Piroplaima  (Leishmania)  dpaocaiU 
at  quite  distinct  from  other  Pirapltumala  (see  Trvpanosohes). 

*lt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  specie*  of  Hailtridium  {U, 
\Trypatiomorplu\tuKlMM)  is  said  to  have  well-marked  trypaaiform 
phases  in  its  lile-cycle;  these  an  [weferably  considered  under 
TrypanoBomes  (g.s.),  and  therefore,  to  avoid  repetition,  are  only 
thus  alluded  to  here.  Whether  H.  danileuiikyi  also  becomes  trypoi- 
fom  in  certain  phases,  and  how  far  it  really  agrees  with  the  criteria 
of  a  Haemospotidiaa  above  postulated,  aie  matters  which  are  not 
yetdafiaitdy  kaowo. 
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had  woHced)  that  the  htter  tnd  been  innkd  bv  Cooddian  cytta  kod  luve  been  mentioned  ■bow.  Some  Kuthciitka  ■  miM  ladade 
■pores,  wfaicb  he  took  for  tboee  of  Lamttitirtaa,  The  gMneCDffony  Ldoeramia  in  the  fcnus  Pla^mgdiiim.  u  differidK  only  ■pedfioBj 
ajod  iporoKonjr  td  Harmogntarimi  aepanon  in  the  teech  a|tce  in  (ram  the  other  two  lorms.  It  ha<,  moreover,  been  •uggoted  by 
eventul  partmilan  irith  the  proccH  above  deKribcd.  The  micro-  Servent  that  all  three  are  merely  diScKntphaaeeol  theumepanatf, 
gamctea  arc  extremely  aiiitiite,  and  the  aporatoita.  which  are  predomiiiatiRg  at  diffefeat  aMMwa;  thia  tdc«  caBBM  be  KBacdcd, 
developed  in  the  nlivary  glaad*,  where  the  motile  oolcinctca  finally  bowever,  a*  in  any  way  ptovcd  n  far.  Fkni  wliiu  w  koowm^thc 
oomc  to  nat,  are  excmitely  "  •ptrachMttfonn  " — the  f  yU 
Mgaificaoce  cl  tUa  latter  fact  boa^  perhapag  not 
apgndated. 

Chriatophcn  noendy  dtKribed  mow  ramarkable 
nhaaea  which  he  icnrded  «•  belon|M«  to  the  cycle  of 
XfMMOfreconiM  cErMlii  (one  ol  the  lew  Manunalian 
HaenK^reprinea  known)  in  a  loiue  (MatmaUfimus). 
la  a  private  communkation,  however,  the  author 
■tatea  that  he  has  probaUy  mittaken  phaMa  in  Uw 
devdopment  o(  as  ordinary  greaarino  paiaate  ia 
the  hxue  for  part  of  the  tife-cycle  of  this  Haemo-  Fm  UnbMv^  TVmNhmZhIw- 

EraaiiiM.  Fig.  J, — Aa«m«/voirM  dantfmiiMi  KniM(|>anMW  of  nrioiu  birda).  X  ^ont 

"nie  MammaUaa  pM^e  PiropfuiM  is  the  one  al)^      taoo.  a,6,eand/lnMnthechaniiicbi  dsadcfromlhelark.  (After  LabbC) 


whMe  Kfe+istorir  our  knowledge  ia  most  vapie.  ,  younj  trophoaoitt  in  a  blood- 
BeMdea  the  typical  and  generally  occumnK  (om»,  corpufcler 

other*  have  abo  been  obaeTvcd  in  the  blood,  but  it  b  aiid  c.  Older  voptoaoite* 

■■  doubclul  how  far  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  aa  ^  and  /  Sporiilation 

normal;  tor  inUance,  BowhiU  and  U  Dou*  have  rf,  Precocious  sporulation  whh  few 
dcMrrtbcd,  in  various  apeciia,  a  phaie  in  which  a  long,  neroioites 

sknder  pKudopodial-like  outgnwrth  is  prcMnt.  with  a  t,  Sponilatkm  o(  a  full-nown 
swelling    at  the  diUal  end.    It  Is,  moreover,  riui^e 

li'u-.Ti.iiLi  v,lii  li  .It.-  ihi-  -c\^:.i\  f.irm?,  rfmp.ir.ihl.'  id 
ganiL-iocyies.    Dolii-in  reg.iids  largq  pcar-ahjpcd  lurnia  as  Buch 
unegaeametocytes?),  which  become  spherical  when  maturiiig: 
and  Nocard  and  Motoa  have  figured  amoeboid,  irtwular  forma. 


achixont,  with  namctous 
toitea. 

Gametacyte. 

Nudeu*  of  bkiod^orptHctcb 
Nucleus  of  paranta^ 
Pigment. 
Merotoiles. 
t.p,  Recidual  protoptaem. 
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and  nocard  and  Motaa  nave  bgurcd  amoebotd,  urgzular  lorma, 
with  the  nucleua  fngmented  and  peasesring  flagclta-lvke  nrDoeasee 
(poMbly  microgameto  ?).  The  Invertebrate  hMt  b  well  fcnown  to 
bie,  in  the  case  of  all  apeciea,  a  tick;  thue  bovine  pimpiaamofii 
(P,  biftmimum)  in  America  is  conveyed  by  RkipintpheSu  >  ■waafafta 
(BmmUIiu  bavii).  canine  piroplasmosis  (P.  twatr)  in  South  Africa 
by  Hatnapkysolii  Uachi  {ind  nerhaps  D^rMOcmtor  rtlkulaiut), 
and  lo  on.  The  manner  in  which  the  infection  ia  transmitted  by 
the  tick  varies  greatly.  In  sumi;  ca^-s  (e.g.  P.  biffmimim  and  P. 
eamii)  only  the  generation  !:uliviiucnt  to  that  which  reerives  the 
Infection  (by  leading  on  an  ind-cti-d  ax)  cm  transmit  it  back  agwn 
to  apother  o\;  in  oihi  r  unriU,  true  hereditary  infection  of  the  ova 
in  themoihi-f -(i'A  Id.klI  m  --nr.  Thi;  actual  period  in  ttie  life  of 
the  dauEht'r-ri.-t:  .11  ulm  li  it  r.in  ronvy  (he  infection  sppamtly 
VBric*.  On  ihc  ovUli  ImihI.  in  llio  case  ol  East  AIHcan  coaal-ftv-er, 
Theiler  found  that  hereditary  infection  doe*  not  occur,  the  tame 
generation  iransmitting  the  parasite  (P.  pareum)  at  diRerent  periods 
of  life.  Little  is  certainly  known  reearding  the  phase*  of  the  dararite 
which  are  Muaed  through  in  the  tick.  Ugnitrcs  has  obtcrved  a  kind 
of  multiple  fission  in  the  atomach,  sewal  very  minute  bodies, 
GODMsting  mostly  of  chromatin,  being  formed,  which  may  serve  for 
endogenouB  reproduction.  Koch  has  published  an  account  of  certain 
curious  forms  of  P.  Meewmnn,  in  which  the  body  la  produced  into 
many  stiff,  ray-like  procestes,  ^ving  the  appearance  of  a  atar; 
according  to  him  fusion  of  such  forma  takes  ptace.  and  the  resulting 
cygote  becomes  rounded,  perhaps  transitional  to  the  pear-shaped 
form*. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Haemosporidia  are 
HI  a  very  uotcitlcd  condition.  For  an  account  of  the  various  j^ystcms 
n^tsWkw-  modifications  hitherto  adopted,  the  article  of  Minchin 
(see  under  SpOBtnOA :  Bibliotraphj/y  should  be  consulted. 
With  the  rcalixation  that  the  life- hittory  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Haemamoebae "  and  the  Haemogregarine*  is  fundamentally 
similar  in  type,  the  chief  reason  for  grouping  them  as  distinct  tu»- 
orders  has  disappeared.  It  is  nK«t  convenient  to  reeard  them  as 
separate,  but  closely  allied  familitrs.  the  Flaimoiiaae  ("  Hatm- 
amotbidae  ")  and  the  Hatfttoirefiirinidat.  The  Piroptasmola,  on  the 
other  hand,  constitute  anoiRer  family,  which  is  better  placed  in  a 
distinct  section  or  sub-order.  In  addition  there  are.  as  already 
noted,  two  or  three  genna  whote  lysiematic  position  must  be  con- 
tideired  aa  quite  uncertain.  One  is  the  wcU-known  HaUeridinm  of 
liabW,  parasitic  in  variou*  Urds;  the  type-apecin  i*  H.  danileaityi 
(Gr.  and  Fel.).  Another  is  the  much-debaied  parasite  ef  white 
biood-coipuicle*  (leucocytes),  originally  desrribtd  in  birds  by 
Danilewsky  under  the  name  of  Lntotylotoom.  a  form  of  which  has 
been  recemly  observed  in  Mammals. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  members  of  the  above-mentioned  families 
nay  be  enumerated. 

Fam.  Platmod%dat  ("  HatmamoMdoM  "). 

Genus  Lainania,  Gr.  and  Fd.  (syn.  Hannametius,  Ross),  for  L, 
mehriat,  Cr.  and  Fc).  (synn.  L.  s.  ^faimerfian.  *.  "  HaemamcelM," 
Ac,  praetox  *.  immtuntaluin,  &c.).  the  parasite  of  pernicious  malaria. 
Genus  Plaimedhiin,  March,  and  Celli  (syn.  "  Hoemom^eba  ")  for 
P.  mux  and  P.  malariot,  the  tertian  and  iiuartan  pataMte,  respec- 
tively. There  is  also  a  lorm  known  in  apes,  P.  koeki.  Genus  Hoemo^ 
proUui,  Kruse  (syn.Profeotano),  for  J/.  danOtwikyi  (syn.  Prolcciema 
patri,  Plasmodium  ptatcax,  Ac),  parasitic  in  numerous  birds. 
Recently,  another  form  has  been  described,  from  reptiles,  which 
Castetlani  and  Wtllcy  have  termed  ffacmorysltAKHi  simondi. 

Stmarkt^Xbm  distinguishing  character*  of  the  nidarial  parantca 


morpholacy  and  mode  of  manifestation  of  these  fomu,  the  diflercncea 
between  LMcrunui  and  the  two  species  of  PfomodtinM  are  conaidcv- 
ably  more  pronounced  than  those  between  P.  vhax  and  P.  mtalMuez 
if  tM  btter  are  to  be  considcfcd  a*  diitinct  specie*,  Iba  fint-namcd 
is  probably  generically  distinct.  LfUic,  it  may  be  Dated,  ia  hia  noeai 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Haematona,  alio  take*  tbia  mew. 
Lastly,  whatever  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  above  problen, 
there  is  certainly  not  sufficient  luttification  for  Including  the  Avian 

Semis  RoemoproUus,  as  also  only  a  species  of  Plasmedium,  which  ia 
one  by  some.   It*  different  Vertebrate  habitat,  and  also  tkc  fact 
that  its  Insectan  definitive  host  ti  CvUx  and  not  AmpUei,  diSc^ 
cntiate  It  aharply  fnnn  Coteraniaand  PlosmodtHm. 
Fam.  ffoeHMgrrian'Hsrfaf.— ThedifKTcnt 


f. 


i.  I 

Pnn  Luluswr*!  Tttmin  tm  Imtfgr. 

Fig.  t.—Harmoiretariaa  supanon,  Danilewsky  {par,  Emyt  and 
Ciaudo),  phase*  01  the  schiiofony.  (a-<  and  j  after  Lavcran;  }-* 
after  BOrner.]    X  tOOO  to  1200  diameter*. 

a.  Blood -corpuscle  with  youog 
trophotoite. 

b.  Older  irophomite. 

c.  Full-grown  irophosoile,  ready 

to  Imvc  the  corpuscle. 
d  and  r,  Trophotoitcs  free  in  the 

blood-plasma,  showing 

changes  of  form. 
/-I,  TrophoKiiies,  still  within  tha 

blood -corpuscle  (not  drawn), 

showing  tne  structure  of  the 

nucleus,  the  coarse  chroma* 

ttrid  granule*  in  the  proio- 

pb*m  and  the  manner  itl 

chiefly  by  their  tiie  retaiivc  to  the  blood-corpusdcs,  aid  ibeir  dia- 
position  In  the  latter.  Here,  again.  It  has  been  suggested  to  unite 
the  various  type* alt  la  one  genua,  Hameerffarfna,  but  tUs  aaan  at 
least  pr«wiature  when  it  fa  remembered  haw  Knte  in  known  in  Bost 
case*  of  the  Ufe-cyele,  which  may  prow  to  eaUbic  impenaoi 
divergeiHxa. 

Gmhh  aawNrnariiia.  Duukwriqr  ^ya.  OttOmil^,  l^UA). 


which  ifie  parasite  _  .  . 
into  the  U.-'h«ped  Hacmo- 
sreearine  without  increase  of 
Body- mass. 

j.  Commencement  of  sporuta. 
tion;  the  nucleus haadivided 
into  eight  nuclei,  and  the 
bod^  of  the  parasite  b 
beginning  to  divide  up  into 
a*  many  mennoitet  wfuua  a 
blood-corpuacle. 

N.  Nucleus  of  the  Uood-cer- 
puscle. 

ft,  NikIcus  of  the  ponsito. 
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TW  body  of  the  wuulu  vscMds  Uw  blood-oor|NMcfe  ia  UMth, 

whta  adult,  and  is  beni  upon  iiKlf,  like  a  U-  A  very  great  number 
ot  species  are  Icnown,  mottly  from  reptiles  and  fisbe*;  aitionj  them 
may  be  nMiitioned  H.  ittpanoii  (fig.  6),  from  Emji  and  CisUt4«, 
«4K»e  texnal-cycle  in  a  leech  baa  been  worked  out  by  Siefd  (n 
■bova),  H.  ddatfi.  from  J£a>a,  tf.  t^miwi,  from  bleoniea,  aod  H. 
timonai,  from  coles.  Recently  one  or  two  Mammalian  formi  have 
been  observed,  H.  cerbtUi,  from  an  Indian  rat  {CerbiOus),  and  H. 
/aeicfi.  from  the  jerboa.. 

Ce^u*  Lankesfveila,  Labbf  (syn.  Drepcnidium,  LankMter).  The 
parasite  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  corpuscle. 
L.  ranarum  from  Rana  U  the  type-spccics;  anothcTi  recently  described 
by  Faothani,  is  L.  trilonii.  from  the  newt. 

Genus  Karytirtta,  Lsbbi.  The  partitite  does  not  exceed  the  cor- 
puscle la  lengUi  the  forms  incliided  ia  this  genus,  bhhcowc. 


FM  laatMMrt  Tnallitmi—liir. 

FlO.  7. — Karyaiyiui  laurlarum  (Danil.J,  in  the  blood-corptuclcs  o( 
Laetrta  muroiit,  showing  the  cflects  of  tlie  paraatc  upon  the  nucleus 
of  the  corpuscle,  la  c  and  d  the  nucleus  is  broken  up.  N.  Nucleus 
of  the  corpuscle;  n,  nucleus  of  the  puauM,  seen  as  a  nuaiber  of 
nuses  of  chftunatiB,  not  ncknd  Inr  ■  iSstiBCt  numbrane.  (After 
MasocM.) 

although  not  actually  intranuclear,  have  a  marked  karyolytic  and 
disintegrating  action  upon  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle.  The  type- 
spedes  is  the  well-known  K.  tacerlamm,  of  lizards;  another  is  JC. 
(tfAMMfngariiia)  mperini,  from  TnfuhneHis. 

In  the  section  of  the  Pirgplaimada  there  is  only  the  nnus  Piro- 
^ma,  Patton  (synn.  Babeiui,  Starcovici.  PyrMoms,  ^milh  and 
Kitborne),  the  pnnd^l  species  of  which  are  as  follows:  P.  bt- 
gminmm,  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle-fever,  tick-fever  (Kinder- malaria) 
of  South  Africa,  and  P.  bcrit.  cau«ng  haemoglobin  una  of  cattle  in 
Southern  Europe;  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  two 
are  rettlly  distinct;  P.  ctmii.  P.  avu  and  P.  equi  associated,  respec- 
tively, with  Uiose  animals.  Lately,  a  very  small  form.  P.  panntm. 
baa  been  dcKribed  by  Theiler  in  Rhodesia,  which  causes  East- 
African  coast-fever;  and  another,  P.  muHi.  has  been  ab«rved  in 
white  rats  by  Fantham. 

BiaLiOOBAFHv. — (The  older  literature  is  enumerated  m  most 
treatises  on  5pr.rc7()3— =i>c  bibliop^phy  iindrr  SpohOIOA).  P. 
Argminiky.  '■  Kl.it.uij-UJtlifn,"  A'.h.  f'-^'  SI.  p.  315.  pl'- 

18-71  (i9'ii>,  ,\riil  u/>,  m.  61.  p.  ly,  [.I  ■i  'l'i;  A.  Balfour. 
"  H.KUi'ii^riL'iriii.-       M..niiii.ili,"  J.  !':'i>.  H,  I>.  241.  8  l\gs. 

ga=);  C.  A.  y.rr.tl.  V,  ■■  l.'iirf>.-n^'/,ijjii  of  llir  Do(;.  B.M.J. 
I^o'ii.  t,  [)[,.  1^^?  ,1-id  I'ty^^:  .\. 'I!fr, ^lTR■f(.  "(Ibfr  Liinti  ni'iien 
Jlutp.iMiiitn  diT  indischcn  Friisrhe,"  Arch.  Prolisienk.  z,  p.  343. 
pi.  8  ([903);  "  Ober  das  '  Ltucocytoioan  '  danHewskyi,"  op,  lit.  3, 
p.  376,  pi.  15  (1904);  A.  Billet,  ''Contribution  1  I'ttude  du  palu- 
dismc  et  de  100  ymatozoaire  en  Alg6rie,"  Am.  Iiut.  jPoUlrMr.  16, 
p.  166  (1903):  (Notes on  various  HaentoEregarines),  C.  K.  See.  Biei. 


imoiu  camt;  "  op.  cil.  4.  p.  317,  pi.  11  (190^);  E.  Brunwt 
and  C.  Lebailly.  "  Dcacciplion  de  quelques  nouvell^  espiccE  de 
Irypanosomcs  et  d'hdmogregarines,"  Ac,  C.  R,  At.  Set.  139,  p.  613 
(■904);  A.  CastHIani  and  A.  Willcy,  "  Observations  on  the  Hoenta- 
toroa  of  Vertebrates  in  Ceylon."  Spalia  Zeylaa.  a,  p,  78,  i  ijl.  (1004), 
and  Q.  J.  Mkr.  Sci.  40,  p.  383.  pl-  ^4  S.  R.  Christophers, 

■■  llaemogreritnna  eerbtili.  Sci.  Mem.  India,  18.  IS  pp..  1  pL  (190S): 
H.  B.  FantTiam,  "  Lankestctctia  iTtlonis,  n.  sp,, '  &c.,  Zoo/.  Avt. 

g,  p.  as7.  17  fiKs.  (1905):  "  Pi'o^tumn  tnun-^."  &r..  Q.  J.  Mia, 
I.  50.  p.  493.  pl.  38  (lqo6) ;  C.  Giah.irn  Smilti.  "  A  new  Form  of 
Parasite  fourd  in  the  Rt.-d  Blooii-Corpii.--  Ir ol  Moles,"  J.  Hyg.  5, 
p.  453,  pis.  r3  and  [4  (:905):  B.  Hii.Ui-.  "  Li-Unhv.'.i-c  uiid  Ent- 
vXunf,  *       LankrTltrcli:!  ir.ir.i'ia,"  /.nol  Jnhrb.  yl  i,;!.  15.  p.  653, 

El.  36  (i'iu7; ,  S.  I.inu  "  On  ,i  I'ar.i'-ile  loiind  in  tlu'  While  l(lo«J- 
■ori  :i>.rli-  r.\  \>'.,.;-~:'  .'Vi.  Men  India.  1.;.  \1  |ip.  \  j.l.  {\<l"ii: 
R.  lioth,  ■'  Vijilaufigp  Mittrilungen  CiU/r  die  f^ruebniwie  cidcr 
Forschungsreise  nach  Ostafrika,"  Devlscli.  med,  Wochensciir.,  1905, 
p.  1865.  24  figs.;  A.  Labb€.  "  Rechcrches  sur  les  parasites  endo- 


globulaircs  du  sang  des  verttbris."  ArcK  tool,  txp,  (3)  ii.  p.  SS- 
10  pis.  (1B94):  A.  Laverao,  "Sur  qoelqtKS  bdtnogitgafincs  des 

aihidiens,"  C.  R..Ae.  So.  13s.  p-  lojS,  13  fig*.  i\9n}'.  "  Sur  une 
annnmoeta  d'une  mdsange  XPatus  mejpn,"  C.  K.  Soe.  Biol,  54. 
-  ■■—  " 'gs.  (1901);  "  Sur  ta  piroplasmose  bovine  badlliforme, ' 
\.  13^,  p.  648.  18  fifs.  (1903);  "  Contribution  k  I'ttude 
teMnmtsM,"  C.  A  5k.  0W.  SS.  P-  6m,  7  dm): 


p.  iiat.  10  figs. 
£  ».  At.  Set  - 


"  Stir  une  hiaumif/uim  de*  cerboises,"  C  R.  Ac  SeL  lAt-P-  39S, 
9  ligs.  (1905);  (On  different  Haemogregarines)  C.  R.  Sot.  Btol.  59, 
PP'  'TS.  'Tb,  with  figs.  (1905):  "  Haemocy tosoa.  Essai  de  classifica- 
tion, BulL  Init,  Ptuieur^  3,  p,  809  (190S);  Lavcnn  and  F.  Mcsafl, 
"Sur  les  bteutosoairesdapMssons  marins."  C.  R.  Ae.Sci.  13), 
p.  567  (1902);  "Sur  quelques  proloioalres  parasites  d'une  torttw 

d",\-.ie,"  I.C.  p.  609,  14  figs.  (190J);  L.avetan  ,iiid  NOgre,  "  Sur  un 
piotoioaire  parasite  de  ityalomma  atgy^ium,"  C.  R.  ioc  Btol.  58, 
p,  1/14,  6  TiK*.  (njos);  (tor  various  earlier  papers  by  ihcfc  authors, 
reference  should  be  inadc  to  the  C.  R.  Ac.  Sci.  and  C.  R.  Sac,  Biol. 
for  prtvioui  yejrs);  C.  Lebailly  (Un  I'iscine  H.iemOKreKarines) 
C,  R.  Ac.  Sci.  lif,  p.  576  (Lijoil.  and  C.  R.  i^oc.  Biol.  59.  p.  304 
(tQ^S) ;  )■  I.i^nn'Te?.  "Sur  l.i  '  Trisleza,'  "  .■Inn.  Tnsl.  Paslrur,  15, 
p.  111.  fi  "La  Piroplasmose  bovine;  ncuvclles  re- 

cberohes,  Sc.,  Arch.  fmrasU.  7,  p.  398.  pi.  4  (J903);  .\1.  Liihc.  "Die 
im  Bliite  5;  hm.irolJi  ndi-n  rromziien,"  in  Mcnsc's  Hundbuch  dcr 
Tro!:inkra';l:i\riUt\  iLein/iK.  i'/-^'].  }.  I  ;  F.  M.irrr.ni,  "  Note  siir  Ic 
Kar\t>ly,u'.  taicrtJ'M'i,'  Ar'.h.  (•i:rii\!::'l .  4,  p.  [35,  .16  fiRi,  (1901); 
W.  MacCallum,  "  On  the  Haenialoioan  Iiile'Ction  of  Birds.  '  J.  Exp. 
Ued.  3,     117.  pl.  13  (ia58J;G.  Mauser,  "  Die  Mabr^  ^CTniciosa,  ' 

eil.  58,  p.  1045  (1905)  1  NoTcard  and  Motas,  "  ConUtButlbn  4 1'CtucIc 
dc  la  piroplasmosc  canine,"  Am.  Imt.  Pasleur,  16,  p.  356.  pis.  5 
and  6  (1903};  G.  Nuitall  and  G.  Graham-Smith,     Canine  piro- 

Elatmosis,"  /.  Hygiene,  p.  337,  pl.  9  (1905);  F.  Schaudinn.  "  Dcr 
ieneralionswcchsEl  der  Coecidicn  und  HflmoBporidien."  Zo«l. 
Ci^ilril,  6,  p.  6t5  (1899):  ".Studien  lllxr  krankheitscrregende 
Prolosoen — II.  PiannodiuHi  vimx,"  Arb.  Kais.  CesundHeiliamle,  19, 
p.  169,  pis.  4-6  (190;);  E.  and  E.  Scrgent  (On  didercnl  Haemo- 
gtcgarincs),  C.  R.  Sot.  Bid.  56,  tip.  130.  133  (1904).  op.  nl.  5«, 
56,  57.  670  (1905*;  J.  Sief;el,  llie  KebchlecKllithe  t[U u  ii. lieluri,' 
vcnllaemogrcmrimi,'  &r.,  Arch.  I'mliilenk.  2.  p.  339,  7  fi^^,  (1903;. 
P.  L.  Simcind,  "  Contribulinn  .1  I'^iude  des  Win.noiiJiiires  cndo- 
Elobuljires  des  replilca,"  Ann.  In.!.  Fc:^tnit,  15,  p  ^19,  I  pl-  (1901) ; 
T.  Smith  and  F,  Kilborne,  "  Invt^ii^.itioniinto  ihe  N.iUire,  duration 
and  PrcMTtion  of  Tc\ns  Cattle  Fci-cr,"  Rep.  Buteim  Animal  Jh- 
dttslry.  U.S.A..  9  and  10.  p.  T77,  pis.  (1893);  A.  ThtiliT,  "The 
Px'opiaima  bigcminum  oi  the  Immune  Ok."  J.  Army  Med.  Corps,  3, 
PI>  J^''J.  '•.•t'-i.  1  pl.  (1904);  J.  Vassal,  "Sur  une  hfmatozoairc 
ci;i!(i.;l.jl>-jl.iiLv  ni.iiveau  d'un  mammifSrc,"  Ann.  Insl.  Pasteur,  ip. 
p.  1I  ti)  ( ;  L.  B.  Wilson  .md  W.  Chowninc,  "  Fiiudies  in 
P-.'  hcmini^,"  J,  Infcc!.  DiicaLcs.  1,  p.  ,-,1,3  pis.  (I904). 

(H.  M.  Wo.) 

HABTZER.  or  Hzmx,  LUDWIO  (d.  1529),  Swin  divine, 
was  bom  in  Switzerland,  at  Biscbofuell,  in  Thurgau.  He 
studied  at  Freiburg-lm-Breiagnu,  and  began  his  career  in  a 
chaplaincy  at  Wadenswil,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  At  this  time 
his  attachmctit  to  the  old  faith  was  tempered  by  a  mystical  turn, 
and  by  s  devotion  to  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  studied  in  the  original.  By  15S3  wt  find  bin 
in  Zurich,  where  he  published,  at  first  anooyiBously  and  In 
Latin  (Judicium  Dei),  later  with  his  name  and  in  Gennta 
(Sept.  14, 1533),aamail  traa  against  the  religious  use  of  imaga, 
and  beajing  the  motto  attached  to  all  his  subsequent  wt^u, 
"  0  Got  erldss  die  (or  dein}  Gefuigncn  "  ("  0  God,  set  the 
prisonns  free  ")•  An  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  teaching  af 
this  (fre<iuently  reprinted)  tract  was  followed  by  a  public  leli^oua 
dispuution,  of  which  Haetzer  drew  up  the  offidal  wcount. 
In  1534  he  brought  out  a  tract  on  the  CMiveruon  (rf  the  Jews, 
and  published  a  Ocnnas  veision  of  Johann  Bugcnhagcn's 
brief  exposition  of  the  q>istles  of  St  Paul  (Ephesians  to  Hebrews) ; 
in  the  dedication  (datnl  Zflrich,  June  99,  1514)  be  undeitakos 
to  tnnslau  Bugenhagen's  comment  on  the  Fultei.  He  iben 
went  to  Augsburg,  bearing  Zwingli's  tntroduction  to  Johaan 
ITrosch.  Here  he  came  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Urbanus 
Regius,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  the  guest  of  Georg  Regel. 
Returning  to  Zurich,  he  wu  in  intocourse  with  leading  Ana- 
baptists (though  his  own  position  was  umply  the  disuse  of  infant 
baptism)  till  their  ezpul^on  is  January  1535.  Again  resorting 
to  Aug^rg,  and  resuming  work  as  corrector  of  the  press  for 
his  printn-  Silvan  Otttnar.  be  poshed  his  views  to  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  aU  sacraments,  reaching  sotoelhing  like  the  mystical 
standpoint  of  the  early  (^kcrs.  He  was  eipelled  from  Augi- 
burg  in  the  autumn  of  1315,  and  made  his  way  through  ConstODce 
to  Basel,  where  OeccJampadius  received  him  kindly.  He  trans* 
lated  into  German  the  fiist  treatise  of  Oecolampadius  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  (in  wfaicb  the  words  of  insUtutioo  ore  token 
figuntivdy),  ud  piooeediBC  M  ZIrich  ia  November,  pvUbhed 
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his  version  there  In  February  isifi,  with  a  preface  dbclaiming 
COnneuoD  with  the  AnabaptiiU.  His  relations  with  Zwingli 
were  difficult;  retutning  to  Bud  he  published  (July  i8,  1536) 
his  truufattion  of  Ualidii,  with  Oecoianipadius's  ckpotition, 
and  with  t  preface  icflecting  on  Zwingll.  This  he  followed  by 
a  version  of  luiah  sxxvi.-zxxvii.  He  next  went  to  Strassburg, 
and  was  received  by  Wolfgang  Capita  At  Strassburg  in  the 
late  autumn  of  r5i6  he  fell  in  with  Hans  Dengk  or  Denck,  who 
collaborated  with  him  in  the  production  of  hb  efta  mapaim. 
the  tran^tion  of  the  Hebrew  ProphctSt  AUe  PropktUn  Mack 
k^aucker  Sprach  verimtKht.  The  preface  is  dated  Wonns, 
3  April  1S17;  and  there  are  editions,  Worms,  13  April  1517, 
f<riio;  Augsburg,  31  June  1517.  folio;  Worms,  7  S^.  1517, 
16*;  ud  Augsburg,  151S,  folio.  It  was  the  first  Protestant 
Vervion  of  the  prophets  in  German,  preceding  Luther's  by  five 
years,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  him.  Maetzer  and  Denck  now 
entered  on  a  propagandist  mission  from  place  to  place,  with 
some  success,  but  of  short  duration.  Denck  died  at  Basel  in 
November  1527.  Haeuer  was  arrested  at  Conitance  in  the 
summer  of  rsiS.  After  long  imprisonment  and  many  eiamina- 
tions  he  was  condemned  on  the  3rd  of  February  1519  to  die  by 
the  sword,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  following  day. 
His  demeanour  on  the  scaffold  impressed  impartial  witnesses, 
Hans  Zwick  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  who  speak  warmly  of  his 
fervour  and  courage.  The  Dutch  Baptist  Mariyrology  describes 
him  as  "  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  The  Moravian  Chronicle 
says  "  be  was  condemned  (or  the  sake  of  divine  truth."  His 
peters  included  an  unpublished  treatise  against  the  esacnliat 
deity  of  Qirist,  which  was  suppressed  by  Zidngli;  the  only 
extant  evidence  of  his  anti-trinitarCan  views  being  contained 
in  eight  quaint  lines  of  German  verse  preserved  in  Sebastian 
Frank's  Chreniea.  The  discovery  of  his  heterodox  Christology 
(which  has  led  modern  Uniurians  to  regard  him  as  their  proio- 
mar^)  was  followed  by  cbaiges  of  loose  living,  never  beard  of 
in  his  litetime,  ud  destitute  of  evidence  or  pnbability. 

See  Brcitliuer,  "  Anecdota  quaedam  de  L.  H."  In  Stiueiim  TM- 
teUrum  (17467,  part*  21  and  33;  Wallace,  AntttrinUarian  BieentPliy 
(leso):  Dukk  MartynUogy  (Hamerd  KnoUya  Society)  (iSso):  Th. 
Keim,  to  Hauck's  ReaUacykhpOdk  (I899}.  (A.  Ga*) 

HAnZ.  Shams-ud-din  Mahommcd,  better  known  by  lut 
lakhoUtu  or  nom  de  plume  of  HSfiz,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  Persian  lyrical  poetry.  He  was  bom  at 
Shiraz,  the  cafntal  of  Fars,  in  the  early  part  <rf  the  8tb  century 
of  the  HaboBuncdan  era,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  14th  of  our  own. 
The  exact  date  of  hb  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  attained  a  ripe 
old  age  and  died  b  791  A.a.  (a.d.  1388).  Thb  b  the  date 
given  In  the  diiooograffl  which  b  engraved  on  hb  tmnb,  although 
several  Persian  biographers  ^ve  a  different  year.  Very  little 
Is  actually  known  about  hb  life,  which  appears  to  have  been 
puaed  In  retirement  in  Shiras,  of  which  be  alwayi  speaks  in 
tenns  (rf  nflectionate  admiration.  He  was  a  sub^  of  the 
HurafFar  princes,  who  nded  in  Shiraz,  Ya«l,  Kirman  and  Ispahan, 
until  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  T!mur  (Tamertane).  Of 
these  princes  hb  especial  patrotis  were  Shah  9iujl'  and  Shah 
UansQr.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
theoloc,  and  also  became  learned  in  mystic  phflosoiriiy,  which 
he  studied  nnder  Shaik  MahmOd  'Aftir,  chief  of  an  order  of 
dennshes.  Hlfis  afterwards  enrolled  himielf  In  tbe  same  order 
and  became  a  professor  of  Koranic  cxegtsb  in  a  college  whkh 
hb  friend  and  patron  Haji  Kiwam-ud-din,  the  viaier,  specially 
founded  for  him.  Iltb  was  probably  the  nawoof  hb  adopting 
the  sid>riqiiet  of  HMfix  ("  one  who  rtmemben  "Q,  which  h  tedink- 
•lly  ap^ted  10  any  person  who  Iws  teaincd  the  Koran  by  heart. 
The  restraints  of  an  ascetic  life  seem  to  have  been  very  little  to 
Hsfiz'a  taste,  and  his  loose  conduct  and  wine-bibbing  propenuties 
drew  upon  him  the  severe  censure  of  hb  monastic  colleagues. 
In  revnge  he  satirises  them  unmerd  fully  in  hb  verses,  and  sddom 
loses  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  their  hypocrisy.  Hifix'a 
fame  as  a  poet  was  soon  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Mahom- 
medan  world,  and  several  powcrfid  mooarchs  sent  him  |»escnta 
and  pressing  inv{latk>its  to  vitit  then.  Amongst  others  b^  was 
Invited  hr  HahaOi  Shah  Bahtagi,  mho  Rignsd  la  the  aonth 


of  India.  After  craning  the  Indus  and  passing  tbroii^  Lahem 
be  reached  Hurmus,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  sent  lor 
him  by  the  Indian  prince.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
bad  sdlor,  and,  bavint  invented  an  excuse  for  being  put  ashore, 
made  the  best  of  Us  way  back  to  Shiraz.  Some  bN>gFaidna 
narrate  a  story  of  an  interview  between  Hlfis  and  the  invader 
Timur.  The  latter  sent  for  him  and  asked  angrily,  "  Ait  tbm 
he  who  was  so  bold  as  to  offer  my  two  great  cities  Samartjnd 
and  Bokhara  for  the  black  roole  on  thy  mistress's  cheek?' 
alluding  to  a  well-known  verse  in  one  of  hb  odes.  "  Yes,  rire," 
replied  Hifiz,  "  and  it  b  by  such  acta  of  generosity  that  I  have 
brou^t  myself  to  such  a  state  of  destitution  that  I  have 
now  to  solicit  your  bounty."  Timur  was  so  pleased  at  his  readj 
wit  that  be  dismissed  the  poet  with  a  handsome  present.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  truth  of  this  stofy  Timur  did  not  capture 
Shiraa  till  a.i>.  r3g3,  while  the  latest  dale  that  can  be  asdgned 
to  HiGi's  death  b  1391.  Of  his  private  Ufe  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  One  of  hb  poems  b  said  to  record  the  death  of  hb  wife^ 
another  that  of  a  favourite  unmarried  son,  and  several  othos 
speak  of  hb  love  for  a  girl  called  Shiik  i  Nabat,  "  Sugar-cane 
branch,"  and  this  b  almost  all  of  his  personal  history  that  can 
be  gathered  from  his  writings.  He  was,  like  most  Persiaai, 
a  Shi'ite  by  religion,  believing  in  the  transmission  of  the  oftce 
of  Imam  (head  of  the  Moslem  Church)  in  the  family  of  AG, 
cousin  of  the  prophet,  and  rejecting  the  BadUk  (tmditiooal  ay- 
ings)  of  Mahomet,  which  form  the  Sunna  or  supplementary  cede 
of  Uahommedan  ceremonial  law.  One  of  his  odes  which  contains 
a  verse  in  praise  of  Ali  u  engraved  on  ^he  poet's  tomb,  but  b 
omitted  by  Sudi,  the  Turkish  editor  and  commentator,  wte 
was  himself  a  rigid  Sunnitc.  Hlfiz's  heretical  opinioaa  and 
dissipated  life  caiued  difficulties  to  be  raised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  on  hb  death  as  to  his  interment  in  coitsecrated 
ground.  The  question  was  at  length  settled  by  HAfiz's  own 
works,  which  bad  then  already  begun  to  be  used,  as  they  are  now 
throughout  the  East,  for  the  purposes  of  drrination,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Virgil  was  employed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  dirina- 
iton  <»llcd  SorUs  Virfilianae.  Opening  the  book  at  random 
after  pronouncing  tbe  customary  formula  asking  for  iDqiiratiaa, 
the  objectors  hit  upon  the  following  verse—"  Turn  not  away 
thy  foot  from  the  bier  of  Hifiz,  for  thou^  Immersed  in  sin,  be 
will  be  admitted  into  Paradbe."  He  was  accordingly  bnied 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  cemetery  at  Shiraz,  now  included  ia  aa 
enclosure  called  the  Hsfi^ydi. 

Hb  principal  work  b  die  Z>fi0SN,  that  b,  a  collection  el  short 
odes  or  sonnets  called  i/uaals,  and  consbting  of  from  five  to 
sixteen  baits  or  couplets  each,  all  the  coui^etain  each  ode  having 
the  tame  rhyme  in  tbe  last  hemfatidi,  and  the  last  couplet  dways 
introducing  the  poet^  own  mmm  ie  phtm.  Hie  whole  of  these 
arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  an  arrangement  whick 
certainly  facilitates  reference  but  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  ascertain  their  chronological  order,  and  ttaerefoie  detracts 
from  their  value  as  a  means  of  throwing  Ught  upon  the  gm«^ 
and  development  of  hb  genius  or  the  incidents  of  hb  career. 
They  are  often  held  together  by  a  very  slender  thread  of  coa- 
tinuons  thought,  and  few  editions  agree  exactly  in  the  order  of 
the  couplets.  Still,  a  careful  study  of  them,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  hidBcated  by  the  &ifiistic  system  of  phikaopl^, 
wlU  always  show  that  a  single  idea  does  run  throughout  the 
whole.  The  nature  of  these  poems  has  been  the  subject  of  matk 
<KsMs^on  in  the  West,  some  scholars  seeing  in  their  anacreontk 
utterances  nothing  but  sensuah'ty  and  materialism,  while  others, 
following  the  Oriental  school,  maintain  that  thqr  are  wbol^ 
and  entirely  mystic  and  philosophic  Something  between  the  tw» 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  HKfiz  was  a  professed  dervish  and  Stlfi,  and  that  his  gkotab 
were  in  all  probability  published  from  a  liiia,  and  arranged 
with  at  least  a  view  to  Sufifstie  Intopietation.  At  tbe  same 
time  it  b  rldicnlota  to  snppoae  that  die  ^wing  imagery,  tbe 
gorgeous  and  often  tender  descriptions  of  natural  beauties,  the 
fervent  love  passages,  and  tbe  roysteiing  drinking  songs  were 
composed  in  cool  Uood  or  with  ddiberote  ascetic  putpoec  The 
beauty  ciHUx'spofby  is  that  it  iaaattuaL  It  b  the  — Icb— 
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of  B  Camnt  aoul  and  a  Irfty  cedns  ddi^rtbis  la  attun  and 
njoying  life;  and  it  is  the  poet'a  mufortune  tiuit  be  lived  la  an 
ay  and  ainonytapciylewhcia  rigid  ooawBlioMlilydcntaDded 
tbax  tafa  f  tee  and  epaitaiwaiia  Uwniltts  iboald  be  ncaat  in  an 
artifidal  monld. 

Besides  the  Diiaati,  HSfii  wrote  a  number  of  other  poems;  At 
I^ipzig  edition  oi  h'n  vorki  contains 573 gAauii  (forming  lheZ)iurda}, 
43  kti'ai  or  Ira^mcnis,  69  Tuba'iySJ  or  tecrastics,  6  mainaaiy&t  or 
Mcna  in  rbyming  coui^ts,  a  Midttf,  idyll*  or  paa^yric»,  and  t 
wMaimM  or  poem  In  five-liae  MiWhe*.  Other  edinons  conula 
•mMnl  larji'-baMd  or  poeoM  with  a  reFrabu  The  whole  DMn  wu 
translated  into  English  prae  by  H.  Wilbwfoice  Clarke  la  i^ftlt 
with  introduction  and  exhaustive  commentary  and  bibliogrsphy; 
a  few  rhyming  versions  of  ainBle  poems  by  Sir  William  Jones,  1. 
Nott,  J.  Hindrey,  Falconer,  Ac,  are  to  be  found  srattered  through 
tl»  pages  of  the  Oriental  Uiiceliau^  and  other  periodicals,  and  a  Ane 
editMn  containing  a  \'erse  rendering  of  the  principat  poems  by  H. 
fiickncll  appeared  in  187s.  Other  sclectioniby  S.  Robinson  (1873)1 
A. Rosfn (18^),  J. K.  VrCarthy  (tS93).and Gertrude  L..  Bell  (1897). 
The  principal  German  versions  arc  by  von  (^mmer  Pur^stall  (iSti), 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Goethe'a  Wtslmllkhir  Dia-anja 
rhyming  and  rhythmical  transLilioii  ol  a  Vjinc  portion  of  llufii's 
works  by  Vincent  vin  Ktiscnzwii^  ul  Vicnn.i  (Vienna.  1M5M).  which 
contains  also  ihi'  TiThian  text  jn<l  nulL's;  Dcr  DiiB.m  da  Schemt- 
eddlH  Muhnmn-.'-d  Hfif.s,  by  G.  H.  F.  Nc^jclmann  (licrUn,  1M65),  in 
which  the  rhyinint;  stem  of  the  oriKin.il  it  imiMti-d.  Ufsicli  s  theae, 
the  reader  may  consult  d'Hcrbeloc,  Bibiiolhi'-lue  orienlclt.  article 
"  Halii":  Sir  William  Ouselcy'e  Oriental  ColUilwns  ( J7'(;-i7yS); 
A  Specimen  0}  Persian  Poetry,  or  Odes  ej  Hafiz.  hy  Julin  Hil  ii::rcl-«a 
(London,  iScn};  Biogrophital  Noticei  of  Persian  Poels,  by  Sir  Gore 
Omeley  (Oriental  Translalion  Fund,  1846);  and  an  excellent  article 
|#  Profeaior  E.  B.  Cowell  in  Macmillaa'i  Uapiatu  (No.  177,  Ju^ 
1*74}:  J>  A.  Vullcrs  Vitae  poitanm  PtfsieamM  (1&39,  tianibtM 
bom  Daulatshah);  S.  Robinton,  PtnioM  fwfry  for  B$Mtk JSMOttri 
THM3),  The  best  edition  oT  the  tex»  ia  oiOuiM  l^AMfO^W^m- 
iftann  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  (1854-1856),  <rtfHi  b  baild  OR  the  re* 
cenaion  of  the  Turkish  editor  Sudi.  and  comiif  hh  commentary 
in  Turkish  on  Ihc  first  eighty  ghazalf.  SeealaoH.  Etht'  in  Crundriu 
dfr  iraniuken  PhiloloKtt,  ii.  (Strassburg,  1696);  P.  Florn.  dschicitt 
I'rr  ptTSiscken  Liieraiur  (Lvipiie,  1901).  {E.  H.  P.) 

HAG.  (i)  (PiobablyasbortenedfonnorthcO.  Eng.  kagUtse, 
JtefUs,  cogoale  with  Ger.  Uext,  witch,  Dutch  htcst),  a  word 
common  daring  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  for  a  female  demon 
or  evil  spirit,  and  so  particularly  applied  to  such  supcnatural 
beings  as  the  harpies  and  fairies  of  classiral  mythology,  and  also 
to  witches.  In  modem  usage  the  word  is  genetaJly  used  ol  a 
hideous  old  woman  whose  tepulsiva  nterior  is  accompanied,  by 
malice  or  wickedness.  The  name  ia  also  used  of  an  eel-like 
parasitic  fisht  liyxtiu  ^tUinota,  allied  to  the  lampiey. 

(a)  A  word  common  in  Scottbh  and  northern  English  dialects 
for  an  enclosed  piece  of  wood,  a  copse.  This  is  the  same  word 
a»"  hedge  "(mo Hedges)  and"  haw."  "  Hag  "also means"  to 
cut,"  and  is  used  In  ScolLind  of  an  extent  of  woodland  mailed 
f»t  for  felling,  and  of  a  quantity  of  fdled  wood.  This  word 
ia  also  used  of  a  cutting  in  the  peat  of  a  "  rooM  "  01  "  bog," 
and  hence  applied  to  the  small  plots  of  firm  gtomd  «  heather 
in  a  Jms;  it  is  common  in  the  form  "  moss-hags." 

HAftBIMHUI.  FRIBDBICH  VOH  (i7<>S-i75^i  Gennan  poet, 
washononlheajtdof  April  1708  at  Hambiiig,iirheTehia  father, 
a  man  of  scientific  and  literary  taste,  was  Danish  minister. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Harabtirg,  and  later 
<i7i6)b<cameastudcntof  lawat  Jena.  Returning  to Uaiabiirg 
in  1 739,  be  obtained  the  •nx^tmant  of  unpaid  privateaecKtary 
to  tlw  Danish  ambanador  In  London,  where  he  lived  tiU  1731. 
Hagedom's  return  to  Hamburg  was  followed  by  a  period  ^  great 
poverty  and  hardship,  but  in  1733  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  so-called  "  English  Court "  lEn^iscktr  Ht^  in  Hambuis, 
a  trading  com|)«ny  founded  in  tbe  13th  centuiy.  He  shortly 
afterwaids  married,  and  from  this  time  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  pursue  his  literary  occupations  till  his  death  on  the  aSth  of 
October  1754.  Hagedom  is  the  first  German  poet  who  bears 
unmbtakahle  testimony  to  the  nation's  recovery  from  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  iseminenlly 
a  social  poeL  Hislightandgracefutlove-songsand  anacreontics, 
with  their  undisguised  joit  dt  nvrt,  introduced  a  new  note  into 
tb»Germanlyiic;hisfablesand  talesin  verse  are  hardly  inferior 
is  fona  and  in  ddicate  persiflage  to  thoae  of  his  master  La 
Fontaine,  and  bis  moialiiing  poetry  n-ccbeea  the  {ASoaophy 


of  Horace.  Ra  exerted  a  dominant  Influence  on  tbe  Germaa 
fyrk  tmtil  late  in  the  tStb  century. 

The  first  otdkctioo  of  Hagadora's  poems  was  published  at  Ham. 
burg  abortly  after  hi*  return  (rem  Jena  in  1739.  under  the  title 
Vtrjuc*  eintier  Gedieile  [reprinted  by  A.  Sauer,  Heilbrono,  1S83}. 
In  1738  appeared  Versutk  in  poetitclm  FabelM  und  EnaUunten; 
in  1743  a  collection  of  his  lyric  poems,  under  tbe  title  SanmaKKg 
tuner  Odin  und  Lieder;  ana  hi*  itenlitdu  Gtdichia  in  iTjOL  A 
coikctton  of  iiii  entire  works  was  paUishcd  at  HambarH  afte;  his 
death  in  1757.  The  be«  i*  J.  J.  Eschenburo"*  edition  (5  vols., 
Hamburg,  1800).  Selection*  fflf  hi*  poetry  with  an  excellent  intro- 
duction in  F.  Muncker'a  AtlcknomHktr  mnd  preuitisch-patriotiitlu 
Ic/riher  (Stuttgart,  1694).  See  also  H.  Schioter.  F.  mm  Haraiom 
Muf  teine  Bedeuluiig  fir  dt(  italuke  JjiUntur  (Leipiig,  leSa);  W. 
Eieenbrodt,  Hagedom  and  dit  AsdJUmg  la  JbtMserjca  (Bedin, 
1884). 

H&OEK.  FRIBDBICH  HEINRICR  TOH  DEB  (1780-1856), 
Gennan  philologist,  chiefly  distinguished  (or  his  researches  in 
Old  German  literature,  was  bora  at  Schmiedeberg  in  Branden- 
burg on  the  igth  of  February  1780.  After  studying  kw  at 
the  university  of  Halle,  he  obtained  a  legal  appointment  in  the 
state  service  at  Berlin,  but  in  1S06  resigned  ttUs  office  in  order 
to  devote  himself  excluuvely  to  let  ten.  In  1810  he  waaapp<dnted 
frojessor  atiraerdinariits  of  German  literature  in  the  university 
of  Berlin;  in  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  in  a  simUar 
capacity  to  Breslau,  and  in  1831  returned  to  Berlin  as  profasor 
crdinarius.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  June  1856. 
Although  von  der  Hagen's  critical  worlt  is  now  entirely  out  of 
date,  the  chief  aierit  of  awakening  an  interest  In  old  Germao 
poetry  belongs  to  him. 

Hia  principal  publications  are  the  ffibelungenli'ed,  of  which  ha 
issued  tour  cditiooi,  the  firit  tn  tSio  and  the  last  in  1843;  lb« 
Ifi'MMennnr  (Lripzig,  1838-1856,  4  vols,  in  5  parts);  L^dler  dhr 
iilern  Edda  (BerUn,  1813);  CoUfried  xxin  Sirasiburg  (Berlin,  1823); 
a  colligation  of  Old  German  talcs  under  the  title  CeiomfaitntsMr 
(Stuttgart,  1850,  3  voU.)  and  Das  lUlilenbuch  (Leipzig,  1855).  He 
ali«  nublished  OUr  die  alleiUn  DarsUllungcn  der  Fauslsage  (Berlin. 
1841):  and  from  1835  he  edited  Das  neue  Jakrbuch  der  Berlinischat 
Ceselisikafl  fsir  deutiche  Spracke  und  Allerlumsltuiide.  His  come- 
ipondence  with  C.  G,  Heyoe  and  G.  F.  Beoecke  wa*  published  int 
RTDriatskoCLdfateiS?^.  »■ —r--.  * 

HAOBR.  a  town  of  Germany,  la  the  Prussian  province  ol 
Westphalia.  Fop.  (1905),  77. 498.  It  lie*  amid  well-wooded  hiUa 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Eonepe  with  the  Volme,  15  m.  N.£, 
of  Elberfeld,  on  the  main  line  to  Bnmswick  and  Berlin,  and  at 
the  junction  of  important  lines  of  railway,  conaectlBg  It  with  the 
principal  towns  oil  the  Westphalian  iron  district.  It  has  five 
Evangelical  churches,  a  Soman  Catholic  church,  an  Old  CathoUc 
church,  a  synagogue  A  gymnasium,  real  gymnasium,  and  a 
technical  school  with  fecial  claascstoi  machine-building.  There 
are  also  a  museum,  a  theatre,  and  a  prettily  amnied  nuaicipal 
park.  Hagen  it  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns 
ia  Westphalia,  and  possesses  extensive  iron  and  steel  works, 
large  cotton  print  works,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  manu* 
factures  of  Iratlier,  paper,  tobacco,  and  iron  and  steel  wares, 
breweriea  and  distiUeijes.  There  are  large  limestone  quantef 
in  tbe  vidnity  and  also  an  sUbssIrr  quarry. 

HAOBMAB.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  in  the  midtlle  of  the  Hagenau  Forest, 
on  the  Modcr,and  on  the  railway  from  Strassburg  to  Weisseu' 
buig^  tern.  N^.E.  of  the  former  dty.  Fop.  (190s),  18,500.  It 
hu  two  Evangelical  and  two  ancient  Catholic  churches  (one 
dating  from  the  lath,  the  other  from  the  tjth  centuiy),  a 
gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a'hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The 
principal  industries  are  wool  and  cotton  qiinning,  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  pofcelain,eBnbenwaTe,booti,soap,  oil,^iarkliag 
wines  and  beer.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in  b^  and 
vegetaUes.  Hagenau  Is  an  important  military  centre  and  has 
a  large  garrison,  including  three  artillery  battalions. 

Hagenau  dates  from  the  be^uing  of  the  lath  centuiy,  and 
owes  ita  ori^  to  the  erection  of  a  hunting  lodge  by  the  dukes 
of  SwaUi.  The  emperor  Fredoick  I.  surrounded  it  with  walls 
and  gave  It  town  rights  in  11 54.  On  the  site  of  the  bunting  lodge 
he  founded  an  bnpeiial  palace,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
jewelled  imperial  crown,  sceptre,  imperial  globe,  and  sword  of 
OtudeuifDe.  SvbwQiiwntly  U  became  the  scat  of  the  lonAefl 
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of  H>geuu,  the  lnyteriil  aimtlms  in  Lower  AInce.  Richud 
of  Comwill,  king  ^  the  RomBoa,  nude  it  an  imperial  dty  i» 
1357.  In  1648  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Fr&itce,  and  in 
1673  Louia  XIV.  caused  the  fortificationa  to  be  nued.  In  1675 
it  was  captured  by  Imperial  troops,  but  in  1677  it  was  retaken 
by  the  French  and  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1871  it  fell, 
with  the  test  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  into  the  poiscssioa  of  Germany. 

HAGBMB^CH.  KARL  RUDOLF  (1801-1674).  Cennan  church 
UaioHan,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Harcb  1801  at  tiasel,  where  hib 
father  was  a  practising  physician.  His  preliminary  education  «u 
received  at  a  Potakwsian  school,  and  afterwards  at  the  gynt- 
nasium,  whence  in  due  course  he  passed  to  the  nenly  reorganized 
local  university.  He  early  devoted  himself  fo  theological  studies 
and  the  service  of  the  chorch,  while  at  the  same  time  cherishing 
and  developing  broad  "  humanistic  "  tendencies  which  foiind 
cxpresston  in  many  ways  and  especially  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  writings  of  Herder.  The  years  liio-iSii 
were  spent  first  at  Boim,  where  G.  C.  F.  LUcke  (i  791-1855) 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  thought,  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  Schleiermachcr  and  Neander  became  his  masters. 
Returning  in  1833  to  Basd,  where  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  a  theological  dialr,  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  by  Ills  trial-dissntation,  Obsenaltona  hulorico- 
kernuiuMliCM  circa  Origenit  mtlkodum  inttrpretendae  tacrae 
SeripiKrae;  in  1824  he  became  profeasor  extnordinariua,  and 
in  1819  profeasor  ordinaiius  <rf  thetdogy.  Apart  from  his 
actdenuG  laboura  in  anmexloD  with  the  histny  of  dopna  and 
of  the  churdi,  he  lived  a  life  of  great  and  varied  usefulneas  as  a 
theologian,  a  preacher  and  a  citizen;  and  at  his  "Jubilee" 
in  1873,  not  only  the  university  and  town  of  Basd  but  also  the 
varioos  cburdies  of  Switxerland  united  to  do  him  honour.  He 
tfed  at  fiaid  <»  the  Tth  of  June  1874. 

Hagenbadi  was  a  volumisout  author  in  many  departments, 
but  he  is  veciaQy  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  church  history. 
Though  neither  ao  learned  and  condensed  aa  the  contributions 
of  Gieaeler,  nor  ao  original  and  profound  as  thoSe  of  Neander, 
hb  lectures  ate  dear,  attractive  and  free  from  namw  sectarian 
prejudice.  In  dogmatics,  Ivhiie  avowedly  »  champion  of  the 
"  mediation  theology  "  {Vermitldungslluototie),  based  upon  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Herder  and  Schlcfermachei,  hewas 
much  less  revdutionary  than  were  many  otikers  of  Us  acbooL 
He  wn^t  to  matetaJa  the  old  cmfecsional  documents,  and  to 
nake  the  obiectlve  prevaO  over  the  purdy  aobjective  manner 
of  viewing  theological  questions.  But  he  himself  was  aware 
that  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so  he  was  not  always  successful, 
and  that  his  ddlneattona  o!  Christian  dogma  often  betrayed  a 
vadHatlng  and  wicntain  band. 

HE*  works  include  TaMariseke  Vttriiehi  ier  PopHenfaMekte 

St9a9i;&Kytlepdiieii.tfelMi)lociederlhe<^.  Wistentthaftw  (1833); 
'ormuMm  at*r  Weaem  u.  (kuhiait  ^  Rejormalion  u.  dtt  PreU^n- 
lumut  (1834^1843) ;  I^ArfracA  ^  DwmeiifCjeAiiJitt  (1S40-1841,  5th 
cd.,  1867;  English  transL,  185a);  VorUiunzen  ubtr  die  CuckidlU 
drr  atUm  Kircht  {1853-1855);  VorUsunten  Hiitr  die  Kirduntfsekicktt 
i*i  UilUloUtrs  (1S60-1S61);  GrtatdlinteM  dtr  tlomilttik  u.  Liturgik 
(1863I:  blofraphica  of  Johannea  Occolampadius  (1481-1364)  and 
Qiwald  Myconios  O48B-ISS1)  "id  a  GeukkkU  itr  titol.  SthuU 
aaseti  (]86o);  hia  Prtdigten  (185&-1875),  two  voluines  of  poems 
entitled  Lulktr  u.  tnM  Zett  (1838),  and  Gtdidti  (1846).  The 
lectures  on  church  history  under  the  zeneral  title  rantnmcM  Mer 
di€  Ktnkentttekkku  von  der  Sttttten  Ztil  Hs  mm  iptn  Jakrlmdtit 
were  reiMued  in  seven  volumes  (1868-1872). 
See  especially  the  ankle  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  SealeiuyUopUit. 

HAOBNBECK.  CARL  (1844-  },  wiM-animal  collector  and 
dealer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1844.  In  1848  his  father 
purchased  some  seals  and  a  Polar  bear  brought  to  Hambntf 
by  a  whaler,  and  subsequently  acquired  many  other  wild  animalsJ 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Carl  Hagenbeck  was  given  the  whole 
ct^eetion,  and  before  long  had  greatly  extended  the  business, 
•o  Oat  in  1873  he  bad  to  erect  large  buildings  in  Hunburg  to 
bouae  Us  animals.  In  1875  he  be^n  to  exhibit  a  collection  of 
the  representative  animals  ot  many  cotmtries,  accompanied  by 
troupes  of  the  natives  of  the  respective  countries,  throughout 
aU  tlw  large  cities  of  Europe.  The  educational  value  of  these 
oldbitians  waa  officially  f«oocai«d     tba  Fnnch  fomtaaentt 


which  in  1801  awarded  Hageidieck  the  di|doma  of  the  Acadenqr. 
Uoat  the  wild  aiumala  exhibited  in  music-hails  and  txba 
popular  places  of  entertainment  throughout  the  world  banc 
come  from  Hagenbedi'a  collection  at  SteUtngen,  near  Bu^nm. 

HAOSRSTOWII.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  WnriuapM 
county.  Uaryland,  U.S.A.,  near  AntieUm  Creek,  about  86  m. 
by  ran  W.N.W.  from  Baltimore.  Pop.  (1890),  ro.iiS;  (igoc^, 
I3>59i>  of  whom  1177  wcte  negroes;  (1910,  ccn^is),  16.507. 
Hagerstown  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Weatera 
Uu^aad,  the  Norfolk.  It  Western,  and  the  CumberUod  Valley 
rallirays,  and  by  an  jnterurban  electric  line.  It  lies  in  a  fenAt 
valley  overlooked  by  South  Mountain  to  the  E.  and  North 
Mountain,  more  distant,  to  the  W.  The  dty  is  the  seat  ot  Kk 
Mar  College  (tSsa;  non-sectadatO  for  women.  HABcialowi 
is  a  business  centre  for  the  sumKmding  agricidtnni  dfcuria, 
has  good  water  power,  and  as  a  manufacturing  centre  rukid 
third  in  the  state  In  1005,  its  factory  products  being  valued  ia 
that  year  at  (3,016,9^,  aa  increase  of  66-3%  over  their  valae 
in  1900.  Among  the  manufactures  are  flour,  shirta,  hoaicfy, 
gloves,  bicycles,  automobiles,  agricultural  implcmenta,  priat 
paper,  fertilizers,  sash,  doors  and  bliiids,  furniture,  carriago, 
spokes  and  wheels.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  hs 
dectric  lighting  plant.  Hagentown  was  laid  out  as  n  town  ia 
1763  by  Captain  Jonathan  Hager  (who  had  received  a  patent 
to  300  acres  here  from  Lord  Baltimore  in  1739),  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1791.  It  waa  an  imporUntsution  en  tlte  old  National 
(or  Cumhedand)  Road.  General  R.  E.  Lee  coocentmted  hk 
forces  at  Hagerstown  bdore  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

HAG-FISH,  Gldtinods  Hac,  or  Borei  (Jfyji'ne],  a  mariae 
fish  which  forms  with  the  lampreys  one  oE  the  lowest  orders  af 
venebratet  {CydMlmota).  Similar  in  form  to  a  Umprqr,  it  is 
usually  found  within  the  body  of  dead  ood  or  haddodt.  on  tbt 
flesh  of  which  It  feeds  after  having  burled  itself  in  the  abdomen. 
When  caught,  it  secretes  a  thick  glutinous  sliroc  in  such  quantity 
that  It  is  commonly  bd'cved  to  have  the  power  of  coovcrting 
water  hito  glue.  It  b  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  other 
temperate  seas  of  the  gtebe,  bdng  taken  in  some  localitiei  in 
large  numbers,  «.g.  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  and  tbc  vnt 
coast  of  California  (see  CyCLOSTouATA). 

HAOQADA.  or  'Aoasa  Oiierally  "  narrative  "),  includes  the 
more  homilelic  elements  of  raUiinic  leadiing.  It  is  not  logically 
diatingubhaUe  from  the  halakha  (f .*.),  for  dbe  latter  or  foccasic 
element  maka  up  with  the  haggada  the  Hidrasb  <f.*.).  but, 
being  more  popular  than  the  halakha,  is  often  itself  ttyl«)  the 
Midrash.  Itmaybedescribedas  ihepoeticaiandethical  elemcBt 
as  contrasted  with  the  legal  dement  in  the  Talmud  (f.e.),  but 
the  two  dements  ate  always  chtsely  cmnected.  From  one  poiat 
ot  view  the  kaggada,  amplifying  and  develofdng  the  coeteals 
of  Hebrew  scripture  in  response  to  a  popular  tdigious  need,  may 
be  termed  a  rabblnkal  commenlary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  traditional  stories  and  legends,  sometimes  amaMng. 
sometimes  trivial,  and  often  beauiiful.  The  haggadn  nboniids 
in  parables.  The  haggadic  passages  of  the  Talmud  were  odioctcd 
in  the  Eyt  of  Jacab,  a  very  popular  compilation  completed  by 
Jakob  ibn  S^bib  In  the  i6lh  century. 

HAGQAI,  in  the  Bible,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  "  nunor 
prophets,"  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  the  (Hd  TcstamcM. 
The  name  Haggai  (v.  Cr.  'Aryauit,  whence  Aggeus  In  the  Eiif> 
lish  version  of  the  Apocrypha)  perhaps  means  "  born  on  the 
feast  day,"  "festive."  But  Welihausen'  is  probably  ri^i  ia 
Uking  the  word  as  a  contraction  for  H'Eui^  ("  Vahweh  Inlh 
girded ' ') ,  just  as  Zaccal  (Zacchaeus)  is  known  to  be  a  con  tnoion 
of  Zechariah. 

The  book  of  Haggai  contains  four  ^rt  prophecies  delivered 
between  (he  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  and  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month — that  is,  between  Sqitember  and 
December — of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king.  Thx  king  ia 
question  must  be  Darius  Hysta^is  (511-485  a.c).  The  language 
of  the  prophet  in  ii.  3  suggests  the  probability  that  be  waa  bimscH 
one  of  those  whose  memories  rcKbed  acrou  the  sewnty  yean 
of  the  c^itirity,  and  that  his  prophetic  work  began  in  tactnat 
■InBlcck^£Mltilaa£,4thid.,p.  434. 
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oM  Bge.  Thb  soppwdtkra  agreea  well  with  the  riiortMn  of  tlx 
period  covered  by  his  book,  and  with  the  tact  that  Zechuiah, 
who  began  to  prophesy  in  the  same  lulumn  and  waa  aiwciated 
with  Hasgai'i  labours  (£>ra  v.  i),  aftcnrndi  appcAa  ti  the 
le«linK  prophet  in  Jeruulem  <Zech.  vii.  i.^).  We  know  nolhitic 
further  of  the  penoaal  history  of  Haggai  from  ibe  Bible.  Later 
traditions  may  be  read  in  Chrptov'sItUroduetio.pMS,  cap.svi. 
Epiphanius  (KiAw  fropMarum)  says  that  he  came  up  from 
Balaton  while  sttU  young,  praphcakd  tb«  return,  witnesed  the 
building  of  the  temple  and  received  on  honoured  burial  near 
the  priests.  Haggai's  name  b  meniionod  in  the  titles  of  several 
psalms  in  the  Sepluagint  (Psalms  ciuvii.,  cxlv.-cxlviii.)  'and 
Other  vcnionsi.but  thne  titles  are  without  value,  and  moceovcr 
vary  in  MSS.  EdmUus  did  not  find  them  fa  the  Hexaplar 
Septuaginl.* 

In  his  first  prophecy  (i.  i-ii)  Haggai  addresses  Zenibbabel 
and  Joshua,  rebuking  the  people  for  leaving  tbe  temple  unbuilt 
whUe  they  are  busy  in  providing  panelled  booses  for  themselves. 
The  pfevaleM  ftinine  and  iBsttcsB  an  due  to  Yahweb'B  Indigna- 
tion at  sDCb  remftsnesB.  Let  them  build  the  bouse,  and  Yahweh 
will  lake  pleasure  in  it  and  acknowledge  the  honour  paid  to  Him. 
The  rebuke  took  effect,  and  tbe  people  began  to  work  at  the 
temple,  strengthened  by  the  prophet's  sku ranee  that  tbe  I.ord 
was  with  them  ([.  imj).  Ib  a  rccoikI  prophecy  (iLi-f)  delivered 
in  tbe  following  month,  Haggai  forbids  the  people  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  tbe  apparent  meanness  of  tbe  new  temfde.  Tbe 
Sliver  and  gold  are  the  Lord's.  He  wiD  soon  shake  all  nations 
and  their  choicest  gifts  will  be  brou^t  to  adorn  His  bouse. 
Its  glory  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  temple,  and  in 
this  place  He  will  give  peace.  A  Ihinl  prophecy  (ii.  io-iq) 
contains  a  promiK,  enforced  by  a  figure  drawn  from  tbe  priestly 
ritual,  that  God  will  remove  famine  and  bless  the  land  from  the 
day  of  the  foundation  of  tbe  temple  onwnrds.  Finally,  In  if. 
90-33,  Zerubbabel  is  oswred  of  God's  special  love  and  protection 
in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  kingdoms  and  nations  to  which 
the  prophet  had  formerly  pointed  as  preceding  tbe  glorification 
of  God's  house  on  Zion.  In  thus  looking  forward  to  a  shaking 
of  all  nations  Haggai  agrees  with  earlier  prophecies,  especially 
laa.  sxiv.-xxvii.,  while  bis  picture  <rf  the  ^ry  and  peace  of  tbe 
new  Zion  and  its  temple  is  drawn  from  tbe  great  anonymous 
prophet  who  penned  Isa.  U  and  Ixvi.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  book  are  the  importance  assigned  to  the  person- 
ality of  Zerubbabel,  who,  thongh  a  b'ving  contemporary,  is 
mailed  out  as  the  Me^ah;  and  the  almost  sacramental 
significance  allacbcd  to  tbe  temple.  The  hopes  fixed  on  Zerub- 
babel, tbe  chosen  of  tbe  Lord,  dear  to  Him  as  His  signet  ring 
(cf.  Jer.  xxil.  34),  are  a  last  echo  in  Old  Testament  prophecy 
of  the  theocratic  importance  of  tbe  house  of  DavM.  In  tbe  book 
of  Zechariah  Zerubbabel  has  already  fallen  into  the  background 
and  the  high  priest  is  the  leading  figure  of  tbe  Judean  cotn- 
nunity.*  The  alcm  of  David  is  superseded  by  tbe  house  of 
Zadok,  the  klnphip  has  yielded  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
extinction  of  national  hopes  ^ves  new  importance  to  that  strict 
organisotimi  of  tbe  bieraicby  for  which  Esekiel  had  prepared 
tbe  way  by  his  sentence  of  ^nm^sement  agjainst  tbe  non- 
Zadokile  priests. 

Tbe  indifference  of  the  Jews  to  the  desolate  conditions  of  their 
sanctuary  opens  up  a  problem  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  strange 
that  neither  Hsggat  nor  his  contemporary  Zechariah  mentions 
or  im[dies  any  return  of  exiles  from  Babylon,  and  the  suggestion 
bos  accordingly  been  made  that  tbe  relum  under  Cyrus  described 
in  Ezra  i.-iv.  is  unUslorica),  and  that  the  community  addressed 
by  Haggai  consisted  of  the  remnant  that  had  been  left  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  after  the  majority  had  gone 
iltto  exile  or  Bed  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii.).  Such  a  remnant,  amongst 
whom  might  be  members  of  the  priestly  and  royal  families, 
WDuM  gather  streirglh  and  boldness  as  the  troubles  of  BabyloD 

*  See  the  note  on  P».  c«lv.  i  tn  FieM's  Itrtapta;  Kflhler,  Weis- 
Mnnm  H»tmi't,  ji ;  Wright,  Zeckmiak  Mtf  kh  Propluiits,  six. 

■  Alter  the  foundation  of  the  temple  ZeniMwbel  dlMpf>eart  from 
history  aikd  lives  only  in  Inend.  which  continued  to  busy  iticlf  with 
his  Mory,  as  «e  tee  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Etdras  (cf.  Deren- 
fcbns.  But.  d(  la  PaUoint,  chap.  1.). 


increased  and  her  vfgilaztce  was  relaxed,  and  might  receive  from 
Babylon  and  other  lands  both  refugeea  and  some  account  at 
least  of  tbe  writing  (rfEaekid  and  tbe  Second  Isaiah.  Stimulated 
by  such  causet  andtditaioiBg  focaal  petnisiion  fiom  tbe  PenUn 
goveramcat,  tbey  would  arise  as  a  new  Israel  and  enter  on  n 
new  phase  of  national  life  and  divine  revelation. 

In  sfute,  however,  of  tbe  pbiusibility  of  this  theory,  it  seems 
preferable  to  adhere  to  tbe  story  ol  £xra  iAv.  Apart  from  the 
weighty  objectfonc  that  tbe  EdomiKs  would  havofimtrated  luch 
a  recrudescence  of  tbe  mnoant  Jews  has  been  described,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  main  stream  of  Jewish  life  and 
thought  had  been  diverted  to  Babylon.  Tboice,  when  tbe 
ofqmrtuaity  ounc  under  Cyms,  some  50,000  Jews,  tbe  spiritual 
heirs  of  tbe  best  ekmentt  the  old  Isnd,  returned  to  found  the 
new  oommnnlly.  With  then  «*re  all  tbe  resources,  aad  the 
only  people  tbey  fouiul  at  Jerusalem  were  hostile  gentiles  and 
Samaritans.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  tbey  set  about  lebuildinf 
the  tcmfde  and  tealtzing  tbe  Rowing  promises  ^>out  the 
proqxrity  and  dominance  of  Zion  that  bad  fallen  from  tbe  lips 
of  tbe  Second  Isaiah  (xlix.  14-16,  ilv.  14).  Bitter  disappoint- 
ment, however,  soon  overcame  them,  tbe  Samaritans  were 
strong  enough  to  thwart  and  hinder  their  temple-building,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  divine  favour  was  withdrawn.  Apathy 
took  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  and  sordid  worries  succeeded  to 
high  hopes.  "  Tbe  like  collapse  has  often  been  experienced  In 
history  when  bands  of  religious  men,  going  forth,  as  they  thought, 
to  freedom  and  the  immediate  erection  of  a  holy  commonwealth, 
have  found  their  unity  wrecked  and  their  enthusiasm  dissipated 
by  a  few  inclement  seasons  on  a  barren  and  hostile  shore."* 

From  this  torpor  they  were  roused  by  tidings  which  might  weU 
be  interpreted  as  tbe  restoration  of  divine  favour.  Away  in  tbe 
East  Cyrus  bad  been  succeeded  in  5  39  BX-  by  Cambyses,  who  bad 
annex^  Egypt  and  on  nbosc  death  in  5}a  a  Magian  impostor, 
Gaumata,  bad  seized  the  throne.  Tbe  fraud  was  short-b'ved, 
and  Darius  I.  became  king  and  tbe  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
These  events  shook  tbe  whole  Fcrsian  empire;  Babylon  and 
other  subject  states  rose  in  revolt,  and  to  the  Jews  it  seemed  that 
Persia  was  tottering  and  that  tbe  Meuianic  era  was  nigh.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  Haggai  aad  Zechariah  should  urge 
the  speedy  building  of  tbe  temple,  ia  order  that  tbe  great  kiag 
might  be  fittingly  received. 

It  is  sometimes  levied  as  a  reproach  against  Haggai  that  he 
mAkea  no  direct  reference  to  moral  duties.  But  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  contrast  bis  practical  counsel  with  the  more  ethical  and 
spiritual  teaching  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  prophets.  One  thing 
waancedful— the  temple.  "  Without  asanctuary  Yahweh  would 
have  seemed  a  foreigner  to  Israel.  The  Jews  would  have  thought 
that  He  had  returned  to  Sinai,  the  holy  mountain;  and  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  temporal  blessings  which  were  tbe  gifts  of  a 
God  who  literally  dwelt  in  the  midst  ol  his  people."  Haggai 
argued  that  material  prosperity  was  conditioned  by  zeal  in 
woahip;  the  prevailing  distress  was  an  indication  of  divine  anger 
due  to  the  people's  religious  apathy.  Haggai's  reproofs  touched 
the  conscience  of  tbe  Jews,  and  tbe  book  of  Zechariah  enables 
us  in  some  measure  to  follow  the  course  of  a  religious  revival 
which,  starting  with  the  resiontion  of  the  temple,  did  not  confine 
itself  to  matters  of  ceremony  and  ritual  worship.  On  the  other 
band,  Haggai's  treatment  of  bis  theme,  practical  and  effective 
as  it  was  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  moves  on  a  far  lower  level  than 
tbe  aspirations  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  tbe  closing  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  To  the  latter  the  material  temple  is  no  more  than  a 
detail  in  the  picture  of  a  work  of  restoration  eminently  ideal 
and  spiritual,  and  be  expressly  warns  his  hearers  against  attaching 
intrinsic  importance  to  it  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1).  To  Haggai  the  temple 
ai^ears  so  essential  that  he  teaches  tliat  while  it  lay  waste,  the 
people  and  all  their  works  and  offerings  were  unclean  (Hag.  it.  14). 
In  this  be  betrays  his  affinity  with  Eiekiel,  who  taught  that  it 
ia  by  the  possession  of  tbe  sanctuary  that  Israel  is  sanaified 
(Ecck.  xxxvii.  >8).  In  truth  the  new  movement  of  religious 
thonght  and  feeling  which  started  from  tbe  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
atau  took  two  distina  Kacs,  of  which  Eaokiel  and  thcMionyaMM 
*& A.  Smith.  iftsi^iWito,  8.135. 
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«iithon  of '  Iw.  x].-lzvl.  m  the  Eopectivie  nprcMoUtivts. 
While  the  Utter  developed  their  pest  picture  of  Isrmel  the 
mediatorifti  nation,  the  lyUematic  oiul  priestly  mind  of  Etckiel 
had  shaped  a  more  material  conoqitian  of  the  leligioui  Tocatioa 
of  Iwael  in  that  picture  of  the  new  thcocncy  where  the  temple 
and  its  ritual  occupy  the  largest  place,  with  a  sanctity  which  is 
set  in  express  contrast  to  the  older  conception  of  the  bdincn  of 
the  dty  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Esek.  zllii.  7  seq.  with  Jer.  zxxL  40, 
Isa.  iv.  5),  and  with  a  stqtreme  significance  for  the  religioua  life  of 
the  people  which  is  expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  living  waters 
issuing  from  under  the  thrcihoMo<tliebonse(Eiek.ilvii.).  Itwu 
thecoBceptionof  Esekidwhich  permanently  influenced  the  dtiiess 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  took  final  shape  in  the  institutions  of 
Sm.  To  this  coDsammatioo,  with  iu  necessary  acoonpuinnt 
b  the  Mtinctlon  of  prophecy,  the  book  of  Haggaialmdjr  points. 

AoTHoaiTiKS.— Tlie  ebborate  and  valoable  German  commentary 
of  A>  KSUcf  (EriaDgen,  i860)  forms  the  first  part  of  his  work  on 
the  tfaelitxitisehe  PropkeUn.  KetiAit't  Commentary  (MQatlei,  1S68} 
is  the  work  of  a  scholarly  Roman  Catholic.  Hagcat  hai  generally 
been  treated  in  works  on  .ill  tht  propheii,  as  by  Ewald  (and  ed.i 
1S6S;  Eng.  tr^ni.,  vut.  iii.,  1H7{<);  or  along  with  the  other  minor 
prophets.  a5  by  Hiiiifi  (^rd  til.,  by  II.  Slcincr,  Leipzig,  l88t),  Keil 
(1866.  3rd  td.,  le^S.  Lnfi.  trans.,  Edinburch,  1868),  and  PuseV 
(1875).  S.  R.  Driver  \V.  Nowack  (;nd  cd..  1905),  K.  Marti 

(190a),  J.  Well  ha  L  sen  (jrd  cd,,  189B);  or  witli  the  other  post-exile 
propn'etii,asby  Kohlcr.  Hrcssel  (Got  ha,  1871)!,  Ui>di  (1879)  and  others. 
The  older  liloralun:  will  be  lound  in  b'.H.k^  uS  inlroduction  or  io 
RoBcamfiller'E  Scholia,  The  learned  commentary  of  Marckius  may 
be  necially  mentioned.  On  the  place  of  Hag^  in  the  history  of 
Old  Testamentprophecy,  see  [>uhni,  The^oguaer  Proptieltn  (Bonn, 
t9j3);  A.  B.  Davidson,  Tlu  Tteobgy  efUu  Old  TutamitU  (1904): 
A.  1^  KAoatiick,  n«  Doetrin*  ofVuPrspkiti;  G.  A.  Smith,  Tis 
Bmk  (fj^lMM  Pnphtts,  vol.  3  (1903} :  Tony  Aodrie,  Lt  Prophiu 
Arrltt  Ea.  Meyer,  Entslehujig  del  JutUnlumi  (iBq6). 

  (W.  R.  S. ;  A.  J.  G.) 

HAQOillD,  BBntT  AIDER  (1S56-  ),  £n^^  novc^, 
was  bom  at  Biadeoham  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  the  isnd  of  Jane  1856. 
Wboi  he  was  nineteen  he  went  to  South  Africa  as  aecKtuy  to 
Sir  Heniy  Bulwer,  governor  of  Natal.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  (1677),  be  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
sptdal  commissioner.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone;  and  he  sub- 
aeqMDtly  became  a  master  of  the  high  court  of  the  Traosvaal, 
He  nairied  in  1879  a  Norfolk  heiren,  Hiss  Maiijtson,  but 
Ktonied  to  the  Transvaal  io  time  to  witness  Its  surrender  to  the 
Boers  and  the  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  Us  former  chief. 
He  returned  to  England  and  read  for  the  bar,  but  soon  took  to 
literary  work;  he  published  Cetyvayo  and  iu  WkUe  IfeiglAotirs 
(1883),  written  in  defence  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone's  policy.  Ttiis  was 
followed  by  the  novels  Dmm  (1884),  The  WUek't  Head  (1885), 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  British  defeat  at  Isandhlwana; 
and  in  t886  King  Soioman's  Mints,  suggested  by  the  Zimbabwe 
mins,  which  first  made  him  popular.  She  (1887),  another 
fantastic  African  story,  was  also  very  successful,  a  sequel,  Ayaka, 
or  He  Return  ef  She,  being  published  in  1905.  The  scene  of  Jesi 
(1887)  and  of  AUan  Qwimiiai*  (1888)  was  also  laid  in  Africa. 
In  i8g5  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  East  Norfolk  parlia- 
meotaty  division  in  the  Unionist  interest;  he  showed  great 
interest  in  rural  and  agricultural  questions,  being  a  practical 
gardener  and  farmer  on  his  estate  In  Norfolk.  In  his  Rural 
England  (1  vols.,  1901)  he  exposed  the  evils  of  depopulation  in 
country  districts.  In  1905  he  was  conunissioned  by  the  colonial 
office  to  inquire  Into  the  Salvation  Army  settlements  at  Fort 
Romie,  S.  California,  and  Fort  Amity,  Colorado,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  similar  colonies  in  South  Africa.  H[s 
tcport  on  the  subject  was  first  published  as  a  blue  book,  and 
afterwards,  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  TA«  Peer  and  the  Land  (1905), 
with  suggestions  for  a  scheme  of  national  land  settlement  in 
Great  Britain  itself. 

Hisothcr  boots  include  Mai-av' s  Raettgr  (1888),  Mr  Mttson's  Wiil 
i&SS),  CKhntlOuarihh.  V.C.  (iSSS),  Cfco^/ra  ( 1889),  Cric BngWrjri 
1&91).  Tkt  irofWi  Desire  (1690),  a  romance  of  Helen  o(  Troy, 
written  with  Mr  Andrew  Lanj;;  Nada  the  Lily  {1891),  MonUntma's 
DaiighUr  (1894).  The  PeopU  of  the  Mist  (1894).  Joan  Haite  (1895), 
Heart  c/  the  H-'iwM  (1896),  Dr  Therne  {1898),  A  FarmerS  Year  (1899), 
The  New  South  Africa  (1900),  Lysbeth.  A  Tale  of  Pie  Dutch  (1901). 
StdU  Frm^mi  (1903),  A  Gatdaur't  Ym  (1905),  A  Parmtr'i  Yea 
(1899.  KvwH]  ed.,  1906),  n*  Wv  if  U^  St^  (1906}.  ■ 


BAQQU,  a  dlib  tooaiatloc  ol  a.  calTs,  ahe^'a  or  Other  aniaah 
heart,  liver  and  lun^  and  aJso  f^Tfimft  of  the  imaBn 
itttcatines,  boiled  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  with  r*""""-^ 
of  pepper,  salt,  onioaa,  &c,  chopped  fine  with  suet  and  nslnwl 
It  is  considered  peculiarly  a  SciMtish  dish,  but  was  ""—"r  ta 
England  till  the  i8th  century.  The  derivation  of  the'  word  is 
obscure.  The  Fr.  kaekis,  English  "  hash,"  is  of  Uter  appeuakct 
than  "  haggis."  It  Buy  be  connected  with  a  Yctb  "  to  bag," 
meaning  to  cut  in  anall  ^tem,  ud  would  then  be  cognate 
ullimatdy  with  "  haah." 

HASIOLOOy  (from  Gr.  iyiaa,  saint,  XAt«,  dJacoune),  that 
bruch  ol  the  historical  sciences  which  is  concerned  wi^  the 
lives  of  the  saints  If  hagiology  be  considered  merely  in  Uk 
sense  in  which  the  term  bt*  come  to  be  understood  in  the  later 
stages  of  its  devdopment,  i^.  the  critical  study  of  ha«iogfa|ifaic 
remains,  thete  woidd  be  no  sodi  science  before  the  1 7th  ccstiay. 
But  the  bases  of  hagiology  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  laid 
at  the  time  when  hagiognphic  documents,  bahcrto  di^xrwd, 
were  first  brought  together  into  collections.  The  oldest  coBactkw 
of  this  kind,  the  ovra7«ry4  ru»  ^l^oW  fioprvptwr  of  £u*cbii«, 
to  which  the  author  refers  in  several  ["wgitt  io  bis  wntiar 
(HiiL  T.  proem  s;v.  so^  5),  and  which  has  left  monthu 
one  trice  in  Christian  literature,  is.  unlortunately  lost  'm  tu 
entirety.  The  Martyn  «/  PaUttine,  as  also  the  viitinp  of 
Ibeodoret,  Palladius  and  others,  on  the  i»igins  of  the  mooastic 
life,  and,  similarly,  the  DitUoptet  of  St  Gregory  (Pope  Grc«Diy  L), 
belong  to  the  category  of  sources  rather  than  to  th^t  of  '"g*'^^ 
coUecUons.  The  In  fMa  martyrum  and  Im  ^ma  ctm/eu^wm 
of  Gregory  of  Touts  arc  valuable  for  the  sources  used  in  their 
compilation.  The  most  important  collections  are  those  wfaidi 
comprise  the  Acu  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  lives  of  Bunts,  nowwed 
in  the  order  of  the  calendar.  In  tbe  Greek  Church  tbew  ste 
caUed  menohves  (fvon  Gr.  j^r,  month,  X£>roi,  disoourse),  and 
thdr  existence  can  be  traced  badi  with  certainty  to  the  9th 
century  (Theodore  of  Studium,  Epist.  L  a).  One  of  tbem,  the 
menology  of  Metaphrutes,  compiled  in  tbe  second  haU  of  the 
loth  centuir,  cqj^ed  a  oniveiaal  vogue  (see  Saaom  ICsu. 
PHKAsm).  Ibeeorrcsponding  worksin  the  Western  OnucbaK 
the  pastionaritj  or  kttndoHa,  varieties  of  *duch  arc  disposed 
in  libraries  and  have  not  been  studied  collectively.  They 
generally  draw  from  a  common  source,  the  Roman  trgmdafj. 
and  the  livaa  of  the  local  sainU,  U.  those  specially  bonoond  ia 
a  church,  «  province  or  a  omatiy.  One  of  tlw  b«t  kaon  is 
the  Austrian  legendary  {Dg  mapto  ligtndario  Auttriato  in  tht 
Anakaa  BollmdiaM,  svii.  14-364).  From  tbe  m«<4npT, 
and  legendaries  various  compiUtions  were  mada:  ia  the  Gitck 
Church,  the  Synumiia  (see  SiMAxanoiOi  in  the  Wcalen 
Church,  abridgments  and  extracts  such  ai  the  Spcc^um  hiflari^i 
of  Vincent  d«  Beauvais;  the  Lcgaida  oarvs  of  Jacobos  dc 
Voragine;  tbe  SanOoraU  of  Bernard  Guy  (d.  1331  ]  (see  L 
Deliale,  HoUu  Mr  k$  wmuatritt  it  Btrnatd  Guy,  Paris,  t>»); 
tbe  SanetU^am  of  John  of  lynenouth  Xe.  1366),  utjUaed  fey 
John  Capgnve,  and  publiihcd  fai  tsifi  under  tbe  name  of  ilTm 
legmda  An^iae  (new  editiM  by  C.  Horstman,  Oxford,  1901); 
and  the  Calatogia  tanclantm  of  Petrus  de  Natalibus  (£.  137s), 
published  at  Vicenza  in  1493,  and  many  times  reprinted.  The 
Sanetturiitm  of  B.  Uombdtlu^  pnhBihtid  at  Uilan  about  X4I0, 
is  particularly  valuaUe  becuse  H  gives  a  faithful  tvpraductiaB 
of  tbe  ancient  texts  according  to  the  tnaouscripta.  One  of  li* 
most  lealous  collectors  of  lives  of  sainu  was  John  Gieleaaas  td 
Brabant  (d.  1487),  wbpse  work  is  of  great  value  (BoUandisU, 
De  adicibut  ka^atnfkkk  Ittumti  CiWflwur,  Bnisads,  X89S), 
and  with  him  must  be  associated  Anton  Gcens,  or  Gentii^  of 
Groenendad,  who  died  in  1543  (AnaUcta  BMandiama,  vi.  31-M). 

Hagiology  entered  en  a  new  development  with  the  pubUcatiM 
of  the  SoiKtanm  prufermm  falnm  vtiaa  (Venice  and  Rone, 
1551-15^}  of  Aktysiiu  Llpomants  (liniomsno),  bbbop  of 
Verona.  As  a  result  of  the  00-opetation  of  humanist  scbdhn 
a  great  number  of  GnA  hagiognphic  texta  became  for  tbe  fifsi 
Ume  accesiUe  to  the  West  fat  a  Latin  ttanalatieD.  The 
Carthusian,  Laurentios  Surius,  carried  on  the  workof  LippomsBOh 
comideted  it,  and  arranged  the  materials  stcktlr  in  tbe  otdci 
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•f  tbs  nhsdw  {Da  prthaHt  taiKlonim  ktOmiit,  Cologne,  1570- 
tfJSh  Wtut  prwmlt  the  woik  o(  Suiius  from  beug  ivgardcd 
U  an  improvenMiit  upon  LippomtLDo't  i>  that  Suriua  thought 
it  BCQCMfy  to  retouch  tbc'  %iyle  of  those  documents  whtch 
appeared  to  him  badJy  wrklen,  wiiboul  troubling  hhnscU  about 
Ibe  corocqucni  k»«  of  iheir  documeniaiy  value. 

The  KluaJ  founder  of  hagiologic  critkiun  woa  the  Flemish 
Jetuit,  Hcribcn  RoswQrde  (d.  1619),  who,  besides  his  important 
woriu  on  the  martyfolosies  (tee  MAKTYtOLOcv),  published  the 
celebrated  collection  ot  the  Viiiu  palnm  (Aatwcip.  1615),  a 
veritable  mttlrrpiece  for  the  time  at  which  it  appeared,  li  was 
hcj  too.  who  concctvtd  ihe  plan  «( a  gnU  collection  of  lives  of 
Boints.  compiled  from  the  manuscripts  and  augmented  with 
nites,  iron  which  resulted  the  coUeclion  of  the  Ada  sa»ct»nim 
(see  BoLLANDiBTS).  This  last  cmeiprisc  gave  rise  to  others  of 
a  similar  character  but  less'  extensive  in  scope. 

Dam  T.  Ruinart  collected  the  best  Ada  at  the  martyil  in  bis 
Acla  marlyrum  iiHtera  (Paris,  1689),  The  various  religious  order* 
collected  the  Atla  of  tHeir  saints,  often  incrr^asing  (he  lists  beyond 
measure.  The  best  publication  o(  this  kind,  the  Atta  lanilomm 
crtfiHU  S.  B*Mdkti  (Paris.  i668-i7oi>  o(  d'Achcry  and  MabiUon, 
does  not  entirety  escape  this  reproach.  Countries,  provinces  and 
dioceses  also  had  their  special  hagioKraphic  collections,  conceived 
accorditigto  various  plans  and  executed  with  more  or  less  liUlorkal 
tense.  Of  these,  the  most  important  collection*  are  thoM  of  O. 
CaictantM,  Vitat  tanatrum  SuhIothm  (Pilcrmo,  1457);  C.  A. 
Lofaincau.  Vi*  4»i  sainb  dt  £r«lafM  (Hcnnes,  1735):  and  i-  H 


JIW«H'iii»MnHi  is  devoted  M  tha  Uvea  of  the  Mints,  roe  Scotland 
■nd  Ireland  mcotion  must  be  made  of  T.  HcMiniham'i  Floriltiimm 
ufiufM  saKtUrum  (Paris,  1C34};  I.  Colgan's  Aeu  niutorum  vcicris 
tl  HMiVir  Scotiat  ini  Uibemiat  (Louvain,  1645-I&17):  John 
PinkcTton's  Vilae  anli^xat  sanclomm  .  .  .  (London,  iTSg,  ol  uhich 
a  revised  and  enUrsed  edition  was  published  by  W.  M.MetcaUo  at 
Paisley  in  lSft9,  under  the  title  of  LtKi  oj  Uie  SoUtnh  Saiali] :  W.  J. 
Reel's  Z-irri  0/  Ike  Cambro-B'iliih  Sainli  (LlanJovcry,  185O ;  Acle 
'sa  nctorum  tliberniae  (Edinburgh,  iSBH);  VVhillcy  Stokr=3  Lrerj 
i<f  Saiiili  f'om  Ihe  Book  of  I.ismorr  (Oxford.  iRoo);  .mij  J.  0'H.inli>n"« 
Lii*j  of  the  Iriih  Satnls  (Dublin,  i875-i')0^).  Towards  die  ijtk 
ii  iilurj'  xirn.n iilar  collcctiors  o(  lives  oi  siuiit-i  bcfan  10  incrva**. 
This  liltrjiurc  is  more  inicrtsling  (roni  ll'.e  linjjiiisik  lli.in  iiijin 
the  lia);u)1(ii;id  point  of  view,  and  comes  ralhcr  within  On:  diJiii.lin 
if  tlic  philril(>Kiit, 

The  h,igioi:r.ipliy  o(  the  Eastern  and  (he  Creek  chiinh  Itas 
been  ihc  -.ub|itt  of  important  publications.  The  Grfek  !■  ■  in: 
very  nun  li  v:aitcrud.  Vi  them,  however,  may  be  meniioi'.  i  Q. 
Malou'5  "  Syniooni'i  Mclaphrastac  opera  omnia  "  lPairolo^i.i  u-.^-  ca, 
114.  1 1  J.  116)  and  Tticophilot  loannu,  Mnoitls  ittei^ui  (Venice, 
1884).  For  Syriac,  there  are  S.  E.  Asscmani'i  j4c1»  unttomm 
martymm  orteftlnfiMM  (Rome,  1748)  and  P.  ftedjan's  Acla  marlyram 
(Paris,  185)0-1897);  for  Armuuan,  Ihe  acis  of 
aBd  uv^  of  taints,  publithed  in  t*^  volumes  by  the 

„„„  bnrttoffimDnhy  of  Venice  in  iR74;  Ibr  Coptic,  Hyvcrnal's 

iM'AtUt  4timvtytt  rf*  eBtytU  (Paris,  1S86);  for  Etbiopian,  K. 
Conti  Reatini's  Scrifbrtt  Ahkioptti,  *Ua»  tantlonm  (Parii,  im 
teq.);  and  lor  Geotsian,  Sabinin's  Pataiat  qf.lla  (Ufrgim  Ckiirtk 
(St  Petcrsburv,  tSSi).  .    .  n*  uitiji 

In  addition  to  the  ^najmt  coUMlteM  W'tHUhdUiV>he 
innumerable  works  In  whkh  the  hmHUttifm  hiVA  WM  Shb- 
jccied  to  detailed  critical  study.  ' 

To  realize  the  present  state  of  haciolocy.  the  Bibliolkfra  hatia- 
[rapkica,  both  Litin  and  Creek,  published  by  the  Bollandisis,  ;ind 
the  BuIlfSin  hatiaariit'liiqur,  ivhirn  .ippcars  in  each  nunitRT  'i(  the 
A  naUitn  B^'li<ir,d:ai:ii  (■^■e  IJolla  M>15T-.i.  miisi  iicr'in'iilifl,  1  li.iilks 
to  the  cu'iibinod  cKutis  iil  a  ^tc.ii  number  of  bcliul.ir  ..  1  lie  i  l.iiai. 
liraliun  ul  ihu  hji;li'..;ra|jhic  tCMi  h:is  in  reci;iit  ve.irs  in.iik  ri,)[.ible 
ptoyn  s-i,  T^l.■  t'i'-n  i  -m  ol  ihe  sourrcs.  the  study  of  liUT.iry  si',  ics, 
and  the  fcnnv.tc.l^c  "[  lix.it  hisIor>-  now  rcndi-r  it  e.i^li  r  to  ili-,  n.ni- 
nalc  in  thi*  lileraturc  Intween  what  is  really  hi^iorir.il  .tikI  \\lini.iB 
merely  the  invention  of  the  Renius  of  ihe  people  or  ol  tlie  im.-.miia. 
lion  o(  pious  writers  (set  H.  IJckhayt,  l.'f  Lig--'idei  h  :g:i'iyiii-ii-^:M. 
jnd  cJ..  pp.  IJI  - 141 ,  Btusiels,  1 906  J.  "  Though  the  lives  fjl  sjiliIv" 
says  a  recent  historian,  "are  filled  with  tniracles  and  incrcdil^ 
siirics.  ihry  form  a  rich  mine  of  informattofrcencerntng  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Some  of  thcni  axe  '  ineioorials  ol  the  best 

BAOIOSCOPB  (from  Gr.  itun,  holy,  atid  cmwHP,  to  see>, 
In  atchitecturc,  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  an 
oblique  direction,  to  enable  the  worshi[q>cn  in  the  tronsepta  or 
other  parts  of  the  church,  fran  whkh  the  altw  WM  net  visible, 
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to  tac  the  elevillon  of  the  Host  As  a  rule  thoe  hagi«too|>cs, 
or  "squints"  m  they  ore  sometimes  called,  ate  found  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  In  sotm  cases  a  series  of  opening 
has  been  cut  in  the  walls  in  on  oblique  tine  to  enable  a  person 
staodiog  in  the  porch  (as  in  Bridgewater  chtirdi,  Somerset)  to 
see  the  altar;  in  this  case  and  to  other  instances  such  openings 
were  aometimcs  provided  for  an  attendant,  who  Ikad  to  ring  the 
Sanclus  bell  when  the  Host  was  elevated.  Though  rarely  met 
with  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  thecc  are  ogcasions  where  they 
are  found,  so  as  to  etuble  &  monk  in  one  of  the  vestnes  to  Mloar 
the  service  and  communicate  with  the  beU-tingeis. 

HAGOHOyi  a  town  of  the  province  <A  Bulacan,  L4mB, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  Manila  fiay.and  on  the  W.  biwch  and  the 
delta  of  the  Pampanga  Grande  river,sbouta5m.N.W.olMamla. 
Pop-  (tQOi),  *i,j04.  Hagonoy  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricaUnral 
region,  pr^udns  rice,  lodiaa  oon,  sugar  and  a  little  coflee. 
Alcohol  is  made  in  coiaidu^ilg  qunmilks  from  the  lemented 
juice  of  the  nipa  palm,  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  swanps, 
and  from  the  Icava  of  which  the  nipa  thatch  is  manufactured. 
There  is  good  fishing.  The  women  «f  the  lawn  are  very  skilful  in 
weaving  the  native  fabrics.  The  language  is  Tagakig.  Uagonoy 
was  founded  in  1581. 

HAOU&  TUB  Dutch, 'it:>«Kiifag(,«r,  abbicviated, 
ifii«(;  in  Fr.  l»  Haye;  and  in  Late  Lat.  JEfoga  CmUa), 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  South  Holland,  about  a|  ni. 
from  the  sea,  wiih  a  junction  station  ^\  m.  by  rait  S.W.  by  S. 
of  Leiden.  Steam  tramways  connect  it  with  the  seaside  villaccs 
of  Scheveniogcn,  Kykduin  and  'a  GravcnMnde,  as  well  as  with 
Delft,  Wasscnaar  and  Leiden,  ud  it  b  dUuUol  on  a  brandi  ot 
the  main  canal  from  Rotteidam  to  Amsterdam.  Pop.  (tgoo)^ 
31 1,11 1.  The  Hague  a  the  chief  town  of  the  proviiKe,  the  usual 
tcfiidcoce  of  the  court  and  diplomatic  bodica.  aivl  the  seat  of 
the  govemmeitt,  the  states-general,  the  hi^  council  of  the 
Nethcrtand),  the  council  of  state,  the  chamber  of  accounts  and 
various  other  adminlstntive  bodies.  The  charactetiuics  ot  the 
town  are  quite  in  keeping  with  its  political  position;  it  is  as 
handsome  as  it  b  fashionable,  and  was  rightly  described  by  de 
Amicis  in  bit  Ofonda  as  half  Dutch,  half  French.  Tbe  Hague  has 
grown  very  largely  fn  modern  times,  especially  on  iu  wcsltm 
side,  which  is  situated  on  the  higher  and  mon  sandy  soU,  the 
south-eastern  half  of  the  town  comprising  the  poorer  and  the 
business  quarters.  The  main  feattires  in  a  plan  of  the  town  are 
its  fine  streets  and  bouses  and  extensive  avenues  and  well- 
planted  squares;  white,  as  •  dty,  the  neighbouAood  of  aa 
attractive  seaside  resort,  combined  with  the  advantages  and 
importance  of  a  large  town,  and  the  possession  of  beautiful  and 
wooded  surroundings,  give  it  a  distinction  all  its  owil 

The  medieval-looking  group  of  government  buildings  shtiated 
in  the  Binoenhof  (or  "inner  court"},  ihdr  backs  reflected  In  tbfl 
pretty  sheet  of  water  called  the  Vyvcr,  represent  both  historical^ 
and  topographically  the  centre  of  the  Hague.  On  the  i^}pasite 
side  of  (he  Vyvcr  lies  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  line 
hotises  and  maenifictint  avenue  of  trees  of  the  Lange  Voorhout, 
the  Kneuterdyk  and  the  Vyverburg,  representing  the  fashionable 
kernel  of  tbe  city.  Close  by  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Haagsche 
Bosch,  or  the  wood,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  the  deerr 
park,  and  a  little  beyond  on  the  other  the  loological  gardens 
(1S61).  Away  from  the  Lange  Voorhout  tbe  &ne  Park  Straat 
stretches  to  the  "  1813  PIcin  "  or  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  large  monument  (i86g)  by  Jaquet  commemorating  the 
jubilee  of  the  restorationof  Dutch  indepcndencctn  181  j.  Beyond 
thid  is  the  Abxandcr  Veld,  used  as  a  military  drill  ground,  and 
close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  road  called  the  Schevcn- 
ingenschc  Wcg,  which  leads  through  the  "  Uttle  woods "  to 
Schevcningen.  Parallel  to  the  Park  Straat  is  the  busy  Noord* 
eindc,  in  which  is  situated  the  royal  palace.  The  palace  was 
purchased  by  the  States  in  tsgs,  rebuilt  by  the  stadtholder 
William  III.,  and  extended  by  King  William  L  in  the  bcgiening 
of  the  igth  century.  In  front  of  the  building  is  an  equestrian 
SUtue  of  William  I.  of  Orange  by  Count  Nieuerkerke  (1845), 
and  behind  are  the  gardens  and  extensive  atablea.  Tbe  Binnen* 
bo(,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  once  surrounded  by 
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s  nMMt,  «nd  b  itiH  «itere<!  thnm^  tncient  ^tew»yg.  The 
oldeit  portion  was  founded  in  1349  by  William  II.,  count  of 
tloUtnd,  whose  ton,  Floreoi  V.,  enlarged  it  uid  made  it  hit 
midence.  Several  centiuiea  later  the  itadthotden  aho  lived 
Iki«.  Thefine  old  haU<rf  the  knight*,  built  hy  FlorcM,  and  now 
containing  the  archives  of  the  home  office,  is  the  historic  chamber 
in  which  thr  states  of  the  Netherlands  abjured  their  allegiance  to 
Philip  U.  of  Spain,  and  in  front  of  which  the  grey-headed  states- 
man Johan  van  OkleabameyeUt  was  executed  in  1619.  Cloae 
by  on  the  one  nde  are  the  courts  of  Justice,  and  on  the  other 
the  first  and  second  chambers  of  the  states-general,  containing 
some  richly  painied  ceilings  and  the  portraits  of  various  stadt- 
botdets.  Government  offices  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ings,  and  in  the  i^ddle  of  the  court  h  a  founuhi  surmounted  by 
a  statuette  of  William  11.,  count  of  Hidland  (1127-11S6).  In  the 
adjoining  Bultenhof,  or  "outer  court,"  is  a  sUtue  of  King 
William  II.  (d.  t84g),  and  theold  GcvangenPoort.or  prison  gale 
(restored  1875)*  consisting  ot  a  tower  and  gateway.  It  was 
bwc  that  the  brothers  Comelis  amt  Jan  de  Witt  wen  killed  by 
the  mob  In  1671.  On  the  opposite  sMe  of  the  Blnnehhof  fl  the 
busy  square  called  the  Plein,  where  all  the  tram-lines  meet. 
Round  about  it  are  the  buildings  of  the  ministry  of  justice  and 
other  government  buildings,  incbidiag  one  to  contain  the  stale 
archives,  the  targe  club-house  of  the  Witte  Societeit,  and  the 
Mauritshuis.  The  Hanritshub  was  buitt  in  i633-t&44'by  Count 
John  Maurice  of  Nassau,  gonmor  of  Brazil,  and  contains  the 
famous  picture  gallery  of  the  Hague.  The  nucleus  ol  thb  coUcc- 
tion  was  formed  by  the  princes  of  Orange,  notably  by  the 
Uadtholder  William  V.(i748>-i8o6).  King  William  I.  did  much 
to  restore  the  losses  caused  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
pictures  during  (he  French  occupation.  Other  artbllc  collections 
in  the  Hague  are  the  municipal  museum  (Ccmtenle  Museum) ,  con- 
taining painting  by  both  ancient  and  modeni  Dutch  artists,  and 
nme antiquities;  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Steengracht 
gallety,  bekmging  to  Jonkheer  Steengracht;  the  museum 
M«rmanno-Wcstreenianum,  named  after  Count  Meermano  and 
Baron  Westrcenen  (d.  1850),  containing  some  interesting  MSS. 
mad  qtedmens  of  early  typography  and  other  curiosities;  and 
the  Mesdag  Museum,  containing  the  collection  of  the  painter 
H.  W.  Mesdag  (b.  1831)  presented  by  him  to  the  state.  The 
toyal  Ebrary  (1798)  contains  upwards  of  volumes, 
hldudlog  some  early  illuminated  MSS.,  a  valuable  collection  of 
coins  and  medals  and  some  fine  antique  gems.  In  addition 
4o  the  royal  palace  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  palaces  of 
the  queen-dowagn,  of  the  prince  of  Orange  (founded  about  1710 
by  Count  Unico  of  Wassenaar  Tmekeb)  and  of  the  prince  von 
Wied,  dating  from  1815,  and  containing  some  good  early  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters.  There  are  numerous  churehes  of  various 
denominations  in  the  Hague  as  well  as  an  English  church,  a 
Russian  chapel  and  two  synagogues,  one  of  which  u  Portuguese. 
Thetiroole  Kerk  of  St  Jan-.cs  (ijth  and  i6th  centuries) hasafine 
vaulted  interior,  and  contains  some  old  stained  glass,  a  carved 
wooden  pidpit  (1550),  a  large  organ  and  interesting  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  some  escutcheons  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  placed  here  after  the  chapter  of  1456.  The  Nieuwe  Kcric, 
or  new  church  (first  half  i7tb  century),-  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  brothers  De  Witt  and  of  the  [diilMopher  Spinoca.  Spinoaa 
b  furtlier  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  front  of  the  house 
!n  which  he  died  in  1677.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (built  in 
1565  and  restored  and  enlarged  in  tSSi)  contains  a  historical 
picture  gallery.  The  principal  other  buildings  are  the  provincial 
gDvemment  offices,  the  royal  sdwo)  of  muuc,  the  oAege  ol  art, 
the  large  building  (r874)  of  the  society  for  arts  and  sdences,  the 
ethnographical  institute  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  with  fine 
library,  the  theatres,  civil  and  military  hospitab,  orphanage, 
hnalk  a^lum  and  other  diaritable  Iitstitutions;  the  fine 
modern  railway  station  (1899),  the  cavalry  and  artillery  and 
the  Infantry  barracks,  and  the  cannon  foundry.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  town  are  iron  casting,  copper  and  lead  smelting, 
cannon  founding,  the  manufacture  of  funilture  and  carriages, 
liqueur  distilling,  lithographing  and  printing. 
Hie  Hagoe  mod  baa  bees  described  u  the  city^  finest 


ornament,  tt  h  oompoaed  duefly  of  oaks  and  Men  and  laai^ft. 
cent  avenues  of  gigantic  beech-trees.  Together  with  the  Haailem 
wood  It  b  thought  to  btt  a  remnant  of  the  immenae  tatett  which 
once  Brtandod  along  the  cout.  At  the  end  ol  one  of  tlw  avcnm 
which  penetrate*  into  it  fram  the  town  b  die  large  sunmcr  diA- 
house  of  the  Witte  Sodeteii,  under  whose  auq>ices  cooceru  ate 
given  here  in  summer.  Farther  Into  the  wood  are  some  pntty 
little  lakes,  and  the  famous  royal  villa  called  the  Hiria  ten  Bosd, 
or  "house  fat  the  wood."  Thb  villa  was  built  by  Pieter  Poet  In 
the  Princess  AmeUa  of  Solms,  in  memory  of  her  fradnad  the 
sladtholdcr,  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange  (d.  1647),  and  wiagi 
were  added  to  it  by  Prince  William  IV.  in  1748.  Tlie  chief  toon 
is  the  Orange  Saloon,  an  octagonal  hall  50  ft.  high,  covered  with 
paintinp  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  artiMa,  cUefly  of  incideitU  in 
the  life  of  Prince  Fiedertck.  In  thb  toora  the  iMcmatieoal 
Peace  Conference  had  Its  sittings  in  the  Bummn  of  iSgQ.  The 
collections  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  rooms,  and  the  grisalOes 
in  the  dining-room  painted  by  Jacobus  de  Wit  (1695-1754)1 
are  also  noteworthy. 

The  history  of  the  Hague  b  in  some  respect*  lingular,  h 
the  t3th  century  it  was  no  more  than  ahunting-lodge<rfthc counts 
ol  Holland,  and  though  Count  Florb  V.  (b.  1154-1396)  made  it 
his  residence  and  it  thus  becanK  the  scat  of  the  supmae  court  of 
justice  of  Holland  and  the  centre  of  the  sdministraUott,  mad 
from  the  lime  of  William  of  Orange  onward  the  meeting-place  of 
the  sUtes-general,  it  only  received  the  status  of  «  town,  from 
King  Louis  Bonaparte,  early  in  the  19th  century. 

In  the  taller  part  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  181I1 
century  the  Hague  was  the  centre  of  Eufopcm  diplaBMy. 
Among  the  many  treaties  and  conventions  tipted  here  ntiy  be 
mcnlioned  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  aj,  1688) 
between  England,  Sweden  and  the  Netberlaitds;  the  concert  of 
the  Hague  ( March  31,1710)  between  the  Emperor,  Engtaad  and 
Holland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutnlity  of  the  SwediA 
provinces  in  Germany  during  the  war  Of  the  northern  powers 
against  Sweden;  the  Triple  Alliance  (January  4,  1717}  between 
France,  England  and  Holbnd  for  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  the  treaty  of  peace  (Feb.  17. 1717)  between  Spain.Sav^y 
and  Austria,  by  which  the  first -named  acceded  to  the  prindplc* 
of  the  Triple  Alliance;  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Holland  and 
France  (May  16, 1795);  the  first  "  Hague  Convention,"  theoM- 
cofflc  of  the  "peace  conference  "  assembled  00  the  initiative  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  (July  37,  1899],  and  the  aeries  of 
conventions,  ihe  rcsulls  ol  the  second  peace  conference  (June  15- 
Octobcr  18,  1907).  The  international  court  of  arbitratioa  or 
Hague  Tribunal  was  established  In  1899  (lee  EusoiPe:  History, 
ASBilRATiON,  Intebnatio.nal).  The  Pabce  of  Peace  designed 
to  be  completed  in  1913  as  (he  scat  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  Sche- 
veningcnavcnue,  tsby  aFrcnch  architect,  L.  M.  Cordon Di«f, and 
A.  Carnegie  contributed  £300,000  towards  its  cost 

HAHN,  AUGDST  (1792-1863),  German  Protestant  theolo^o, 
was  born  on  the  37th  o(  Match  1791  at  Grossest erhausen  nou 
Eislcben,  and  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Leipiig. 
In  1819  he  was  nominated  projesior  alraordinaniu  of  theology 
and  pastor  of  Allsiadt  in  Konigsbcrg,  and  in  1810  received  a 
superin tendency  in  that  city.  In  1811  he  became  pr«Jeu*r 
ordiuarius.  In  1816  he  removed  as  professor  of  theolofy  to 
Leipzig,  where,  hitherto  disttngunhed  only  as  editor  of  Bar- 
dcsanes,  Marcion  (Marcion's  Evautdium  in  teintr  uriprBH^kia 
Ccslali,  1813),  and  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  the  joint  editor  of  a 
Syrisekt  CiretlamalkU  (1814),  he  came  into  great  promiocnce  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  De  ratimaliimi  qui  dititur  vera  indtje  et 
qua  cum  ualuralismo  toHtineatur  ralione  (1837),  and  also  of  u 
Offene  Erkldiung  an  dU  Evauselhche  Kirckt  tuuSJul  in  Sackst* 
u.  Preusun  (1817),  in  which,  as  a  member  of  the  school  of  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  rationatnts 
tiiat  it  was  (heir  duty  voluntarily  and  at  once  to  withdraw  from 
the  national  church.  In  1833  Hahn's  pamphlet  against  K.  G. 
Bretschneider  (Obcr  die  Lage  des  Ckriuealkums  in  unserer  Zeit, 
1831)  having  attracted  the  notice  Of  Frledrich  WUhehn  III.,  he 
was  called  to  Breslau  as  theological  professor  and  con^torial 
councillor,  ud  In  1S4J  became  "  general  superintendent "  of 
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thtfmmnotSilMift.  HediedM  B(wlmi<ntbe  i)th«f  Miy 
tttS.  Tfcimgh  uncompcDinwDg  U  hit "  mpn-OBlanliuB,"  he 
did  not  diogether  utiify  the  iiiea  «r  bis  own  school  by  hit  own 
dodiiul  tystem.  The  fint  edition  of  hii  Ltkrbuek  4ts  dntt- 
liektm  Clanbtni  (1818)  wu  fretly  cbaracUriied  u  UcUug  in 
coniittcDcy  •«!  u  detrtcUnc  irom  the  ttnncth  of  the  old 
pnrttoM  in  muiy  important  printt.  Huqr  of  thete  defadt, 
honwcr,  he  is  eonideml  to  bam  nmedied  In  hit  tecood  tdilion 
(18J7).  Among  hh  otim  works  are  Us  edition  of  the  Bebrew 
Bible  (1833),  his  BiUiotluk  da  Symbek  wd  daubenatttln 
der  appihUtck-bBlkalixhm  Kirekt  (1643;  and  ed.  1877)  sod 
Pnditlat  (1851). 

Hit  ddett  ton,  Heimucb  AvcVsr  Habh  <ifai>i86i),,  after 
studying  theology  at  Bicalau  and  Beilio,  became  succeasively 
PrivUdaieMt  at  Breslau  (1845),  professor  a4  hUrim  (1S46)  at 
KUfibcfg  on  the  death  of  Hnniich  Hltvcniick,  pMfeiKr 
aUaoididariat  (1851)  and  pi*fenar  ordinaiioi  (t86i^  at  Creifs- 
wM.  Amonw  his  published  works  were  a  conunentary  oa 
the  Book  of  Job  (1850),  a  Uanslationof  the  Sos«af  Sonp  (1851), 
an  cxpoAion  of  Isaiah  sL-lxvL  (1857)  aadAoammentsiyoatbe 
Book  of  Ecdetiastcs  (i860). 

fiaa  tht  artUca  in  UcnvHancfc.  MialnKjIkptHi,  and  the 
Atttmtim  dmitidit  MiPffaphU. 

HAHNEIIAHH.  BAMirBL  CHBISTIAH  FRIBDRICH  (1755- 
1843),  German  physician  and  founder  of  "  homoeopathy,"  was 
bom  at  Mdiscn  in  Saamy  od  the  loth  of  April  1755.  He  waa 
Mucated  at  the  "  doctor>a  adnol "  Metosen,  aad  ttudisd 
medldiie  at  LeipaiB  and  Vioua,  taking  the  dcgne  of  M  J),  at 
Eriangen  in  1779.  After  practtang  in  various  places,  ho  settled 
in  Draden  in  1 7841  and  thence  n moved  to  Ldpzig  in  1789.  In 
the  Wiowing  year,  wUk  transhihn  W.  Odlen's  Ualtria  meHea 
into  Ocrtnan,  be  Was  stroch  bgr  the  fact  that  the  qraaptoass  pro- 
duced by  qulBfne  on  tlw  healthy  body  were  ^nlat  to  those  of 
the  ditocidered  stales  it  was  u»d  to  cure.  He  had  prevtously  feh 
dbsatisficd  with  the  state  of  the  sdcnoe  of  medidne,  and  tbb 
(diaervBtion  kd  him  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  "  law  <rf  sfanSars," 
ih^HB  HmSibms  turmmlur  or  cnrsalar— is.  diicasei  are  cured 
(or  abonM  be  treated)  by  those  drugs  which  produce  symptoms 
sianiku  to  them  in  the  healthy.  He  promulgated  bis  new 
principle  in  a  paper  published  in  1796  in  C.  W.  Hufeland's 
Jmmui,  and  four  years  later,  convinced  that  <hugB  in  much 
•mailer  doses  than  were  generaUy  emphyal  cfitctually  exerted 
their  curative  powcis,  be  ad  weed  bis  doctrine  of  theft  poteBtl. 
athm  or  dynamtsation.  In  >8io  be  published  bis  cbiri  woek, 
Or%ono»  itr  nUontlkn  HplkuMde,  containing  an  expositioa  of  his 
system,  which  he  called  homoeopathy  (9.*.),  and  in  the  following 
ycut  appeared  the  six  vohimea  of  his  JbfR«  AnmimSMkkn, 
which  detailed  the  symptoms  prodoced  by  "proving"  a  huge 
number  of  drugs,  * ^.  by  systematically  administering  tbcai  to 
healthy  subjects.  In  1811  the  hostility  of  established  interests, 
and  sspecisUy  of  the  apothecaries,  whose  services  were-  not 
requiixd  tuder  hit  qrstcm,  forced  him  to  leave  Ldptig,  and  at 
ibe  fnvhalScin  of  the  grand-duke  of  Aidialt-Cdtben  he  went 
to  live  at  Cothen.  Fourteen  years  later  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  be  practised  with  great  success  until  bis  death  on  the 
snd  of  July  184$.  Statues  were  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Lcipiig  m  1851  and  at  COUini  in  1855.  He  aho  wntet  in 
Midlliw  to  the  srotks  aheady  mentionedt  Fntftal*  ds  sMtni 
McdiMwratsruM  p»tUirit  {t9os)  and  DieckroMi^mKraukktiltn 
(iftt8-i83o). 

See  the  BRMe  HoHaaoPATitT  i  abo  Albncht,  SakaMRnM**  LOem 

ArT^lS^^  '  *^ 

BAHK-HAHll.  IDA.  Cotmnss  VOK  (1805-1880),  German 
author,  was  bom  at  Ticssow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerln,  on 
the  ssBd  of  Jane  1805,  daughter  of  Graf  (Count)  Karl  PiMrich 
van  Haho  (i78>-i8S7>,  well  known  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
ilace,  npen  whfeh  ha  sqnandeted  a  large  pntion  ot  hb  fortune. 
She  married  in  1816  her  wealthy  cousin  Count  Adolf  von  Hahn- 
Hahn.  With  him  she  had  an  extremely  unhsppy  life,  and  in 
iSap  her  husband's  inegularitiet  led  to  a  divorce.  The  countess 
tnvdlsd,  pcodnccd  some  vslumaa  of  pdctiy  iadkstint  tcoe 


lyrical  feeling,  and  in  i8j8 aitumdmaMlfisI:  with  .d wrier 
GtstUtdwfi,  a  title  which,  proving  equally  anilitabk  tA  her 
subseqwnt  novels,  was  retidned  as  ttet  of  a  series,  the  bodt 
originally  so  entitled  bdog  renamed  Ida  StMSnialm.  For 
several  years  the  countess  continued  to  produce  novels  bearing  a 
certain  subjective  leeambhnre  to  those  of  Ceoege  Sum!,  biA  leu 
boatils  to  social  tastHnifcma,  and  dealing  almost  excluiiwly 
with  arbtocntk  society.  The  author's  pattidaa  aflectatkms 
at  length  drew  upon  her  the  mercScsa  ridicak  of  Fanny  LeWald 
in  s  parody  of  her  style  entitled  Diegemt  (1B47),  and  this  and  the 
revcdutionof  1848  together  seem  to  haveeo.opcratediajiKluciftg 
lier  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  idif^  hi  iSjOk  Sbt 
justified  her  Step  ui  a  polemical  work  entitled  Vm  Bo^m  nttk 
Jmtiitm  (i8ji),  winch  etidted  a  vigorous  reply  from  H.  Aheken. 
In  185a  sheietiiedintoaccovcnt  at  Angers,  which  she,  however, 
soon  left,  taking  «p  her  testdencw  at  Uaina  where  she  founded  » 
nunnery,  in  wUch  the  lived  witbont  Joining  the  oMkr,  and 
continiiHl  her  Utecary  hhowa.  Foe  many  yeast  bsr  novdt  were 
the  most  popular  w^ca  of  fictioti  in  aiistoczatfc  aides;  many 
of  ber  later  publications,  however,  passed  unnoticed  ss  mere 
party  maoif eatoes.  Hex  eariier  wotka  do  not  deswe  tlx  ncglett 
into  which  they  have  &lnk  If  thdr  sentlBKntaliin  Is  aotoe- 
timesweatiMne.lt  is  gtouniled  on  genuine  feding  and  c^mated 
with  paasionale  eloqucnoi.  Viriek  snd  (Sr4f«  Faiu/ime,  bMh 
pnblidied  in  1841,  natk  the  culnunation  of  her  power;  but 
SiglsmumlF^alo^  (184^  Cecil  (1844).  SihH*  (i>4«)  and  Uma 
JBq|iKa(iaik>)alsaah(ahiedGonBldertlblepopiiIifUy.  Shtdied 
at  Hahis  ob  the  aath-of  January  1880. 

Her  colleeted  worlw.  Geiammdlt  VerK  with  an  iatndifctfoa  Ur 
O.  von  Schaching,  were  publisbed  in  two  tcriet,  45  volsMs  la  aU 
(Rcgeniburg,  1003-1904).  Sec  H.  fCetter,  Cr&m  ^lin-IMm 
(Wuzbuig,  anmtcd);  P.  Haffner,  CrMa  ida  Bajk«*Hala,  Was 
ggd^^k^^  ffteakfbrt,  iSSoT;  A.  Jacoby,  Ms  OtQfn 

BAI  (939-ro38),  JewiA  Talmudlcal  schdsr,  was  bom  in  93^ 
Re  wss  educated  by  bis  father  Sberira,  gaofi  of  Pombedttbs 
(Pumbedita),  whom  he  afterwards  assisted  in  his  work.  Hiey 
were  cast  Into  prison  for  a  short  time  by  the  c^h  Qadir,  and 
subsequently  on  Sberlra'a  death  HsI  waa  a{q>ointed  gaon  in 
his  place  (998).  This  office  be  faehl  till  his  deethion  the  a8th  of 
March  1038,  He  it  famous  driefly  for'  bis  answers  to  pro  We  m* 
of  ritual  and  dvQ  law.  He  composed  Important  treatises  oh 
TalmutUc  law  and  the  Uisknaki  many  poems  axe  also  attributed 
to  him  OD  doiU>tfiri  auUiority.  In  his  rtsptnta  ha  laid  stress  on 
custom  and  tradition  provided  no  Infringement  of  the  law 
were  involved,  and  was  essentially  conservative  in  .theology. 
He  had  considerable  knowledge  not  only  of  relj^ous  movements 
within  the  Jewish  body,  but  also  of  Uahomnwdan  theology  and 
controversial  method,  and  frequently  oonsoHed  thcoh^iRBt  ot 
other  beliefs. 

See  Stemschneidcr.  Htbr.  Oien^  p.  910,  and  article  In  JtMk 
Emytloftdio.  vL  153. 

HAIBAR,  a-  town  and  khanate  at  Affgbm  Tttrkcttan.  The 
valley  of  Haibak,  which  is  3100  ft.  abffve  sea  level.  Is  fbrtilc  and 
richly  cultivaied.  The  town,  which  is  famed  In  Ptrnan  legend, 
connsts  now  of  only  a  couple  of  streets,  containing  many  Hindu 
shops  and  a  small  garriion.  The  inbahitants  «ill  thenwdvet 
jAgstals,  a  l^irfci  race,  though  now  generally  mixed  with  Ta^kt 
and  speaking  Persian.  In  the  neighbourhood  4f  Halbah  sre 
some  very  typical  Buddhist  ruins.  Haibak  dertvct  itt  Import- 
ance from  itspositronon  the  matnUneof  cotaiDitiBfcatfenbclweeft 
Kabul  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  -  - 

HAIIIA.  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indfans  of  Sklltagetan 
stock.  They  stiH  occupy  their  original  home,  the  Queen  ChSr- 
lolle  islands,  British  Columbia.  They  are  A Hfut  seamen, 
making  long  fishing  espeditions  In  cedarwood  olnoes.  They 
are  noted  for  their  carving  and  basket-work.  They  former^ 
made  raids  on  the  coast  tribes.  Slavery  wss  hereditary,  the 
slaves  being  prisoners  of  war.  The  population,  some  jioo  ia 
the  middle  of  the  igth  century,  Is  new  reduced  lo  a  few  hnhdreda 

See  Bandbooli  of  ^merKoa  IniiaHS  fWathlngtofl.  1907).  For 
«  Haida  Teats  and  Myths,"  see  080139  SmiilaenianlntHhifQmBMmM 
Amtr.  BOaut.  (1905). 
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HAIBIMBH.  WILHBLM  KUU  Rirm  voh  (it9S-i*7i). 
AuitrlatiiidiMnlosbt,|eologiitiiidpb)nlciu,wuboniU  Vicima 
on  the  sth  of  Febnaiy  1795.  His  fubcr.  Sari  HakUnger, 
contributed  largely  to  tbe  dcvdopaent  of  nitBcralogical  acience 
in  ibe  latter  half  of  tbe  18th  century.  Having  atudied  at  tlio 
normal  tcbool  of  St  Anne,  and  attended  diwei  at  the  univcnity, 
vnilidin,  at  tbe  age  of  semteen,  joined  PrafeaMr  F.  Hoha  at 
Orats,  and  fiva  yean  later  accompanied  tbe  profeawr  to  Freibetg 
on  iJm  tranler  of  Uc  laboora  to  tbe  mtniiy  academy  of  that 
town. 

In  iSaa  IMdincn-  vWted  Fnsce  and  Engjaad  with  Coast 
BreunneTf  and,  journeying  noclbwanl,  took  up  hk  idmde  ia 
Edinburgh.  He  iranalatcd  into  Engtith,  with  adAHma  of  Ha 
own,  Hoba^  Crwtiritt  ia  Minaahtte,  pabHihcd  at  Edinburgh 
in  three  volumct  under  the  title  Tre^*  om  Mitmdogf  (1S25}. 
After  a  tout  fn  northem  Europe,  Indudtng  the  Scandinavian 
mining  dlttrkta,  ba  undertook  tbe  adentific  direction  of  tbe 
poreelalB  «oits  at  Elbogen,  belonging  to  bia  bmtheri.  In  1840 
he  vat  appointed  conniellor  of  mines  (Bergrai)  at  Vienna  in  the 
place  of  E^fetior  Mohs,  aposi  which  included  tbe  charge  of  the 
imperial  caltinet  oi  nunnals.  He  devoted  lifnieclf  to  the  ro- 
arrJigemeat  and  eniichntent  of  the  coHectioBS,  and  the  mtneum 
became  tbe  fiiu  in  Europe.  Shortly  after  (1843)  Haidinger 
commenced  a  series  of  kctuies  on  mineiakigy,  which  was  pven 
to  the  world  under  the  title  Handbtich  der  ItitimmendtH  Mintra- 
ht**  (Vienna,  1845;  ubles,  i84ti).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  geological  institute,  lie  was  chosen  director  (1849); 
and  this  important  position  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years-. 
He  was  elected  a  roemberof  the  imperial  board  of  agriculture  and 
mines,  and  ft  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  of 
Vienna.  He  organised  the  society  of  the  Freunde  der  Natur- 
wisaenscbaftcn.  As  a  physidat  Haidinger  ranked  high,  and  he 
iras  one  of  the  most  active  promoten  of  scientific  progress  ia 
Austria.  He  was  tbe  discoverer  of  the  interesting  ootical 
appearances  which  have  been  called  after  him  "  Haidingcr's 
brumes."  Knighted  in  1865,  the  following  year  be  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Dombach  near  Vienna,  where  be  died  ob  the  19th  of 
VmiA  1871. 

In  addideo  to  tiie  work*  alrady  named,  Haidinger  published 
j|iiAi»ft|rdj(^  ^  MiMrtM*  (Leipiur,  iia9)'f  Ce^noitucke  Vbcr- 
lialtkmrU  ia  iHtrrekk.  lionarckU  (Vienna,  1847):  JBnurkungfn 
Mar  Amorinniu  dtr  kUinilen  Theikioi  in  ChnOaltn  (Vienna. 
n53)l '/■iln/Miu'mtfR  am  Climmtr  (Vienna,  1895);  Vftitkhim- 
tfn  Mw  Aaf£(  lai  AmpkiM  (Vienna,  1855}.  He  aUo  edited  the 
NalurwmeHxIiafilicht  AbkaHdiunei*  (Vicotw,  1847);  the  Btrithlt 
ilier  die  MiUkeiJun£en  mm  FrtHlum  itr  NalunBisiraschaflen 
in  Wien  (Vienna,  1847-1831);  and  tbe  Jakrbuck  of  the  Vienna  K. 
K.  Geologijchc  Rcichunstalt  (1830),  Ac.  Some  of  hit  paper; 
be  found  in  ihe  TraHiaelians  of  ihc  Royal  Society  of  EdinhurKli 
(vol.  X.)  and  of  the  Wcrncri.in  Society  {1832-1813)  Edinburgh 
Phil,  Journal.  BramlirrU  Jo-urn/il  of  Siicnct,  ana  Fotzendoiff't 
Annakn.  (H.  B.  \Vo.) 

HAIOOK  (also  written  Bayduk,  Hciduc,  HeydMke  and  Hey- 
imgue),  a  term  which  appears  ori^ally  to  have  meant "  robber  " 
or  "  brigand,"  a  sense  it  retains  in  Servia  aod  some  other  parts 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  ia  probably  derived  from  the 
Turkish  'kaidoi,  "  marauder,"  but  iu  origin  is  not  absolutely 
certain.  Moat  of  the  European  races  with  which  the  Turks  came 
into  close  contact  during  the  1 5th  and  i6tbcenturiessecmlobave 
adopted  it  as  a  kNui-word,  and  it  appears  in  Magyar  as  kajdA 
(pluia)  h«jiuk),  in  Serbo-Croatian,  Rumanian,  Polish  aod  Cech 
aa  kajiuk,  in  Bulgarian  as  hajdutin  and  in  Greek  as  xau^ovr^. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  t7th  century  its  use  had  spread  north 
and  west  as  far  aa  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  In  Hungary  it 
waa  applied  to  a  class  of  mercenary  foot -soldiers  of  Magyar  stock. 
In  1605  these  baiduks  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
Protestant  party  (see  Huncaxy:  HitUry)  with  titles  of  nobility 
and  territorial  rights  over  a  district  utuatcd  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Theiss,  known  thenceforward  aa  the  Haiduk  regioo. 
This  was  enlaiged  in  1876  and  converted  into  tbe  county  of 
HajdA  (Ger.  Hajdnkt*),  Hajdt  is  also  a  common  |wefii  in 
Hungarian  place-names,  e.g.  Bajd6-SK>boszI6,  Hajdfi-Nim&s. 
Is  Austria-Hungary,  Gmiany,  Poland,  Sweden  and  some  other 
cmiatric^  haUuk  came  to  mean  an  attendant  In  a  court  of  law, 


or  a  nude  servant,  dnmed  In  Hanyuian  wsnf-mfUtaiy  cm^mm. 
It  Is  aba  occaihinally  used  as  a  ayaoayn  tot  "  loot— n  "  m 

"hekty." 

HAIFA,  a  town  of  hlestine  at  the  fbot  of  Ht.  CanDel,aaths 
south  of  tbe  Bay  of  Acre.  It  reprcaenU  t  he  cUsrfcml  gjLaial— 
but  tbe  present  town  is  cntti^  modem.  It  basdevdopcd  iiace 
about  i8g»  Into  an  iavortaat  port,  aod  la  ten— Mad  by  laBwa^ 
whh  Danascua.  Tbt  popufartlos  b  citimatMl  at  ix^ooo  (Ho»- 
hani  6eoos  Christlaat  4000,  Jews  1500,  Gcnnana  500;  tbe  hu 
bdoi%  for  the  groater  part  to  tbe  Unitarian  sect  of  the 
"  Tampbn,"  who  have  cohinics  abo  at  Jaib  and  Jii— lim). 
Tbe  txpoM  (grain  and  oil)  were  valued  at  £tTB,J3t  in  s^ool 
Much  <4  the  trade  that  fteitieriy  went  to  Acre  haa  been  attracted 
toHaifa.  This  port  is  the  best  natural  harboor  OS  tbe  Palestine 
coast. 

HAIK  (as  Arabic  word,  from  tmi,  to  weave),  a  piece  of  dath, 
usually  of  coarse  band-woven  wool,  wora  by  Arabs,  Uoora  aad 
other  Mabommedan  peoples.  It  b  geaerstly  6  to  6}  yds.  bog, 
and  about  3  broad.  It  b  cttber  striped  or  plaia,  aod  b 
worn  equally  by  both  seaes,  usually  as  an  outer  covensKf  but 
it  u  often  the  only  garment  of  the  poorer  cbases.  By  womea  tht 
"  haik  "  b  arraiwed  to  cover  the  head  and,  ia  the  prsaaaca  af 
men,  u  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  A  thin  "  ha&  **  «f  att, 
like  a  vcO,  is  used  by  bridta  at  their  marriage. 

HAIL  (O.  Eng.  kagl  and  kagel,  >  cf.  the  cognate Tcu'tontc  hmpl, 
as  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  &c.;  the  Or.  ic^)U|{,  pebble,  b 
probably  allied),  tbe  name  for  rounded  masses  or  ain^  peBcts 
of  ice  falling  from  the  clouds  in  a  shower.  True  bail  bos  a  coa- 
oentric  structure  caused  by  the  froien  particles  of  mobtmc  int 
descending  into  a  worm  doud,  whence  they  ate  earned  apwards 
on  an  asceniliog  current  of  heated  air  into  a  aM  alrattun  wboe 
the  fresh  OBiing  of  water  vapour  deposited  hi  the  cloud  is  fiaaca. 
The  haibtotae  descends  again,  receives  a  fTeah  coating,  ia  canbd 
up  once  none,  refroaen,  and  again  descends.  Tbua  tlia  baiblaw 
grows  until  tbe  current  b  no  losgcr  strong  eaou^  to  support  it 
when  it  faib  to  the  grooad.  At  times  masses  td  hail  ai«  faosea 
together,  and  a  very  sudden  cooling  will  •ococtinMS  resttltla  tbe 
formation  of  ragged  masses  of  ice  that  fall  with  dfaaitfoas 
results.  Hail  must  be  dislinguisbed  from  the  froaen  aanw. 
"  soft-ban  "  or  "  graupd,"  ihat  often  faUa  at  the  rear  of-a  vaisg 
cydooe,  since  true  hail  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  phenomeMS, 
and  faUs  most  frequently  in  thusdeislorms  which  are  peodoccd 
under  the  conditions  that  are  favowabte  to  the  formaiios  a| 
hail,  i.e.  great  heat,  a  still  atmoaphen,  the  prodncttOD  o<  stsaag 
local  convection  cumola  in  ceaBcqnesee,  and  the  puaaie  «l 
a  cold  upper  drift. 

HAILBS,  DAVID  SALRTHPLB.  Loio  (ty'^-tni).  Scottbh 
lawyer  and  hbtorian,  was  bom  at  Edinbur^  on  the  «8th  tt 
October  1706.  Hb  father.  Sir  James  Dalrympb,  Bart.,  of 
Hailes,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  auditor-gencnl  of  tbe 
eichequer  of  Scotbnd,  was  a  gntndson  of  James,  first  Viscount 
Stair;  and  hb  mother,  Lady  Christian  Haniilt<m,  was  a  daugbtct 
of  Hiomas,  6th  eori  of  Haddington.  David  was  tbe  ddcst  tt 
sixteen  children.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  studied  law  at 
Utrecht,  being  intended  for  the  Scottish  bar,  to  wliich  he  was 
admitted  abortly  after  hb  return  to  Scotland  in  174S.  As  a 
pleader  be  attuned  ndtber  Ugh  distinction  nor  my  eztcaaive 
practice,  hut  he  mpidly  estal^ed  a  wcB-deterved  repnuttoa 
for  sound  knoiriedge,  unwearied  apph'cation  aod  atria  profaitr: 
and  In  1 766  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  when  he  oaiumed  tbe 
title  of  Lord  UaQes.  Ten  years  bter  he  was  appofntcd  a  Iofd.of 
justiciary.  He  died  on  the  »9th  of  November  1792.  He  wu 
twice  married,  and  hod  a  daughter  by  each  wife.  The  bartmctcy 
to  which  he  bad  succeeded  passed  to  the  son  of  hb  brotbrr  John, 
provost  of  Edinburgh.  ADotber  broiber  was  AloxaDdei 
Dalryni^e  (1737-1808),  the  first  admiratty  faydrograpbcr,  wbs 
distinguished  Uatadf  in  tbe  East  India  Cnnpany^  seniec  aad 
as  a  geogiaphct.  Lecd  Halles'k  yoonger  dau^tcr  aanied  Sk 

> "  Han,"  a  call  of  crcctmz  or  saluUtion,  a  shout  to  attraa 
attention,  must,  of  course,  be  dltilnEuished.  This  word  nonxna 
the  Old  Norwceian  ktitt,  prosperity,  cognate  with  O.  E;nB.  Mt, 
ateace  "  bale."^'  whob,"  sad  kml,  wbcooa  "  health."  "  bMl?' 
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JaaM  Pkqpuioa;  and  ibefr  gtandtui.  'Sir  Cbartes  Dclfymplc. 
Ill  Bail.  <ci.  1S87),  H.P.1gt  bilc  from  tU8  to  1885,  iltcnrutb 
came  into  Lonl  Usila's  cstnte  «>d  look  hb  lainily  name. 

Lord  Hftites^i  nrasi  fmportuit  coniribuUon  to  UtcTalure  was 
the  Annols  of  Scolhnd,  of  which  the  ftnt  volume,  "  From  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  IIL,  lurnamcd  Canmorc,  to  U»  xcomoo  of 
Robert  L."  appeand  in  1776,  and  the  ttcond, "  Fmn  the  acceft- 
•ion  of  Robert  I.,  sunumed  Bruce,  to  tbe  accession  of  the  bome 
of  Stewart,"  in  1 779.  It  is,  ai  Dr  Johnson  juitly  described  this 
work  at  the  lime  ol  iu  appearance,  a  "  Dictionary  "  of  carefully 
sifted  facts,  «hich  tdls  all  that  is  wanted  and  all  lhat  is  known, 
bat  without  any  laboured  splendoor  tH  laaguage  or  lAected 
.subtlety  of  conjecture.  Tbe  other  wwks  of  Lord  Halies  todode 
HuUruai  Memoirs  eoacemint  ikt  Pntincial  Coundit  of  th4 
Scottish  CUrgy  (1769);  An  Examinaiim  9} s»mt  0} tka  AttuttKHts 
/•r  Hifk  AHfiquUy  of  Rstlam  Uajettakm  (1769);  three 
volumes  entitled  Remains  A>f  Clff^islitn  AMiifiiiltf  C'  AecovM  of 
tbe  Martyn  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  tbe  Second  Century," 
1776;  "The  Trials  of  Justin  Martyr,  Cyprian,  aic.,"  177*; 
"  The  History  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  translaied  from 
Eusebius,"  1780);  DisquisiliMt  cuuerniiit  Ike  Antiquities  i4  the 
CArii(MiiC*aK/((t78j);aadcd[tlBaiortraidatioiu  of  portions 
of  Lactantius.  Tertullian  and  Hinnchu  Felix.  In  1786  be  pub- 
lished Anjaqniry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  vkick  ilr  Gibbon 
has  assignod  for  the  Rapid  Growth  of  Christianity  (Dutch  transla- 
tion, Utcochi,  1793),  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  very 
many  leplies  which  were  made  to  the  famous  istb  and  16U1 
citapten  of  the  Dtdint  and  Pall  pJ  lit  Soman  £mpin. 

A  "  Memoir  "  of  Lord  Hailei  k  prefixed  to  tbe  1808  reprint  of  bti 
Inquiry  into  Iht  Secondary  Causes. 

HAIUHAMt  a  market-town  in  the  Eastbourne  pariiamentaiy 
^visioB  of  Sussex,  EmJand,  $«  m.  S.S.E.  from  London  by  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  4i97- 
Tbe  church  of  St  Mary  Is  Perpendicular.  The  picturesque 
Augusiioian  prioiy  of  Michclham  lies  2  m.  W.  by  .the  Cuckcncre 
river;  it  ^  altered  into  a  dwelling  house,  but  retains  a  sate- 
house,  crypt  and  other  portions  of  Eariy  English  date.  There 
was  abo  a  Premonstratetisian  house  at  Otham,  3  m.  S.,  bat  the 
remains  are  scanty.  Hailsham  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  manufactures  of  rope  and  matting  are  carried  on. 

HiilNAKt  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  In  Chinese,  ICiuni-chaa-fu, 
a  luisc  bland  bdon^^  to  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang-tung, 
and  Htuated  betwcm  the  Chinese  Sea  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Tong-king 
from  30"  8'  to  17*  53'  N.,  and  from  io3*  31'  to  iii*  15*  E.  It 
measures  160  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  the  average  breadth 
b  about  90  m.  The  area  b  estimated  at  from  1100  to  1400  sq. 
m..  or  two-thbdi  tbe  sixe  of  SIdly.  From  the  penintola  of  Lel- 
chow  on  the  north  !t  b  separated  by  tbe  stnlu  Hainan, 
which  have  a  breadth  of  15  or  10  m. 

With  (he  exception  of  a  considerable  area  In  the  north,  and 
broad  tracts  on  the  north-east  and  north-west  sides,  the  whole 
bland  b  occupied  by  Jungle-covcred  mountains,  with  rich  valleys 
between.  The  central  range  bears  the  name  of  Li-mou  shas  or 
Wu-tchi  shan  (the  Five-Fingcr  Mountain),  and  attains  a  height 
of  6ooe  or  7000  fL  Its  praises  are  celebrated  in  a  glo^'ing  ode 
by  Ch'iu,  a  native  poet.  The  isUnd  appears  to  be  well  watered, 
and  nme  of  its  livm  ore  not  without  importance  at  possible 
highways  of  commerce;  but  the  dclalls  of  its  hydrography  are 
very  partially  ascertaii»d.  A  navigable  channel  extends  in  an 
irregular  curve  from  ihe  bay  of  Hoi-how  (Hai-K'ow)  in  the  north 
to  Tan-chow  on  the  west  coast.  Being  exposed  to  the  winter 
monsoon,  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  bland  enjoy  much  the  same 
sort  of  temperate  climate  as  the  ndghbouring  provinces  of  the 
mainland,  but  In  the  southern  pans,  protected  from  the  monsoon 
by  the  mountain  ranges,  the  climate  is  almost  or  entirely  tropical 
Snow  falls  so  rarely  that  its  appearance  in  1684  b  reported  in 
the  native  chronicles  as  a  remarkable  event.  Earthquakes  arc  a 
much  ntore  fanuliar  phenomenon,  having  occurred,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1533,  1516,  1605,  1651, 1677.  r68t,  1684, 
1701,  1704,  171J,  1743,  1B16, 1817  and  i8i».  Excellent  timber 
of  various  kinds— cagle-wood,  rose-wood,  liquldambar,  &c.— 
b  oae  of  the  principal  producu  of  tbe  bland,  and  haa  even 


Men  ipcdalljr  IranspMled'to  Peking  for  Imperlalpurposcs.  The 
coco  pahn  flourishes  freely  even  in  the  north,  and  is  to  be  found 
growing  in  dumps  with  the  Fiuut  sinensis.  Rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  cinnamon,  bet  el- outs,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts  and 
tobacco  are  all  cultivated  in  varying  quantities.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  coBcct  a  kind  of  tea  called  t'ien  ch'a,  or  celestbl  tea, 
which  bobs  IQte  tbe  leaves  of  a  wild  camellia,  and  hasan  earthy 
taste  when  Infosed.  Lead,  silver,  copper  and  iron  occur  In  the 
Sht-lu  shan  or  "  stone-green-hiD  ";  the  silver  at  least  was  worked 
tin  1830.  GoM  and  lapb  laanll  are  found  In  other  parts  of  the 
bland. 

The  ordinary  cattle  of  Hainan  ate  apparently  a  otus  between 
the  little  yeUow  cow  of  touth  China  and  the  zebu  of  India. 
Buffaloes  arc  common,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nanlu  at 
least  they  are  frequent  ly  albinos.  Horsra  arc  numerous  but  small. 
Hogs  and  deer  are  both  common  wild  animals,  and  of  the  Utter 
there  are  three  spedci,  Certus  Eldi,  Cervus  hippelafhus  and 
Cerms  toginalis.  Among  the  birds,  of  which  173  species  are 
described  by  McSwinhoein  his  paper  in  The  Ibis  (tSjo),  there  are 
eagles,  notably  a  new  species  Spilomis  Ruiherfordi,  buzzards/ 
harrins,  kites,  owb,  goatsuckers  and  woodpeckcra.  The  Upupa 
ceytontnsis  b  famlllw  to  the  natives  as  the  "  bird  of'  tbe  LI 
matrons,"  and  tbe  Pi^aeamisjawanica  as  the  "  sugar-cane  Urd." 

Hainan  forms  a  fu  or  department  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  though  strialy  it  b  oidy  a  portion  of  the  island  that  b 
under  Chiiicse  administration,  the  remainder  being  still  occupied 
l»r  unsnbjnpited  aboi{ginGS.  The  department  contains  three 
dune  and  ten  Attn  dbtricts.  K'inng-chow-hicn,  in  which  the 
capital  b  situated;  Ting-an-hien,  the  only  inland  districi; 
Wen-ch'ang-hlen,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island;  Hul-t'ung- 
.hien,  Lo-hui-hien,  Ling-shu-hicn,  'Wan-chow,  Yal-cbow  <the 
southmost  0I  all),  Kan-fn-Uen  Ch'ang-hwa^en,  Tan-chow, 
Lin-kao-hien  and  Ch'Cng-mal-hlen.  The  capital  K'lung-chow-fu 
is  situated  in  the  nonh  about  10  H  (or  3  m.)  from  the  coast  on 
the  river.  It  b  a  well-built  compact  city,  and  its  temples  and 
examination  balls  are  In  good  prescrvatioiL  Carved  articles  in 
coQO-nvts  ud  scented  woods  are  its  principal  Industrial  product. 
In  1630  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catludic  mission  by 
Benoit  de  Mathos,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  the  old  cemetery 
still  contains  about  113  Christian  graVes.  The  port  of  K'lung- 
chow-fa  at  the  raouih  of  the  river,  which  b  nearly  dry  at  low 
water,  b  called  simply  Hoi-how,  or  In  tbe  court  dialect  Hai-K'ow, 
i.e.  seaport.  The  two  towns  are  united  by  a  good  road,  along 
which  a  large  traffic  b  maintained  partly  by  coolie  porters  but 
more  frequently  by  means  of  wheel- barrows,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  cabs  and  carts.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
has  risen  from  £670,600  in  1899  to  £719.333  in  1904.  In  the  satne 
year  434  vesseb,  rcpresenthijg  a  tonnage  of  313,554,  visited  the 
port.  Thb  tratu  a  almost  entirely  with  the  British  colony  of 
Hong-Kong,  with  which  the  port  b  conneaed  by  small  coasting 
steamers,  but  since  1693  It  has  had  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Haiphong  in  Tongktng.  The  population,  of 
K*iung'-chow,  including  its  shipping  port  of  Hol-how,  a  estimated 
at  51,000.  The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1900  was  about 
30,  most  of  them  offidab  or  missionaries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hainan  may  be  divided  Into  three  classes, 
the  Chinese  immigrants,  tbe  dvilized  aborigines  or  Shu-li  and 
the  wild  aborigines  or  Sbeng-b*.  The  Chinese  were  for  tbe  most 
pait  originally  from  Kwang-si  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  they  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  of  which  a  detailed  account  by 
Mr  Swiohoe  was  given  In  The  Phoenix,  a  Monthly  Magazine  jot 
China,  krc.  (1870).  The  Shu-li  as  described  by  Mr  Tointor  are 
almost  of  the  same  stature  as  the  Chinese,  but  have  a  more 
decided  copper  colour,,  higher  cheek-bones  and  more  angular 
features,  while  their  eyes  are  not  oblique.  Their  hair  b  long, 
straight  and  bbck,  and  their  beards,  if  they  have  any,  ore  very 
scanty.  They  till  the  soil  xaA  bring  rice,  f  ud,  timber,  grass-cloth, 
&c.,  to  the  Chinese  markets.  The  Sheng-li  or  Li  proper,  called 
also  La,  Le  or  Lauy,  are  probably  connected  with  the  Laos  of 
Siam  and  the  Lotos  of  China.  Though  not  gratuitously  aggres* 
sive,  they  are  highly  Intracuble,  and  have  given  great  trouble 
te  tbe  Chinese  authorities.  Among  themselves  ihey  carry  <A 
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dMdly  leuds,  fmd  reveqgc  i*a  duty  and  auuibeattiuie,  Iliough 
tbey  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  chase  for  tood,  their  weapons 
sre  still  the  spear  and  the  bow,  the  latter  being  made  of  wood  and 
strung  wich  bamboo,  ta  marriage  no  avoidance  of  similarity 
ol  name  is  required.  The  bride's  face  is  taLtdoed  according  to  a 
pattern  furnished,  by  the  bridegroom.  Tlieir  funeral  mourning 
consists  of  abstaining  from  drink  and  eating  raw  beef,  and  they 
use  a  wooden  log  for  a  coffin.  When  sick  they  sacrifice  oxen. 
In  ibc  spring-time  there  is  a  festival  in  which  the  ncn  and 
women  from  neighbouring  geiUemcnts  move  about  in  gay 
doihing  hand  in  hand  and  singing  songs.  The  whole  population 
of  the  island. is  estimated  at  about  3|  millions.  At  its  fiist 
conquest  23,000  families  were  introduced  from  the  mainland. 
In  1300  the  Giincse  authorities  assign  166,15]  inhabitants;  in 
1370,  »9i,ooo;  in  1617,  150,5^4;  and  in  183S1  »i3So,ooo, 

It  was  in  in  B.C.  that  Lu-Po-Teh,  geno^  of  the  emperor  Wu- 
U>  first  made  the  island  of  Hainan  subject  to  the  Chinese,  who 
divided  it  into  the  two  prefectures,  Tan-uth  or  Drooping  Ear 
in  the  south,  so-called  from  the  long  eats  of  the  native  "  king," 
and  Chu-y^  or  Peail  Shore  in  the  north.  During  the  decadence 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Han  dynasty  the  Cbiocse  suprAoocy 
was  weakened,  but  in  ajj.  43  the  native*  were  led  by  the  success 
of  Ma-yuan  in  Tong'king  to  make  a  new  tender  of  tbeiraHe^uce. 
About  this  time  the  whole  island  t9ok  the  name  of  Chu<yai.  Id 
A.D.  6ii  the  name  of  K'iung-chow  came  into  use.  On  its  con- 
([uest  by  the  generals  of  Kiiblai  Kha'n  in  1378  the  island  was 
incorporated  with  the  western  part  of  llie  province  of  Kwang- 
lung  in  a  new  satrapy,  Hai-peh  Hai-nan  Tao,  i.e.  the  circuit  north 
of  the  sea  and  south  of  the  sea.  It  was  thus  that  Hai-nan-Tao, 
or  district  south  of  the  sea  or  suait,  came  into  use  as  the  name  of 
the  island,  which,  however,  has  borne  the  pSidal  title  of  R'iung- 
chow-fu,  probably  derived  Irom  the  Kiung  shan  or  Jade  Moun- 
tains, ever  since  1370,  the  date  of  its  erection  into  a  department 
of  Kwang-tuDg.  For  a  long  lime  Hainan  was  the  refuge  of  the 
turbulent  daofii  of  China  and  the  place  of  deportation  for 
delinquent  offidals.  It  wu  there,  for  example,  that  Su-She  or 
Su-Tung-po  was  banished  in  logj.  From  the  15th  to  the  19th 
century  pirates  made  the  intercourse  with  the  mainland  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  ijth  they  were  considered  so  formidable  tbat 
merdiants  were  allowed  to  convey  their  goods  only  across  the 
narrow  Hainan  Strait.  Since  1863  the  presence  of  English  mei^ 
(tf-war  has  put  an  end  to  this  evil.  According  to  the  treaty  of 
Hemsin,'  the  capital  K'iung-.chaw  and  the  harbour  Hoi-how 
(Hai-Kow)  were  opened  to  Eur^tean  commctce;  but  it  was  not 
tUl  1876  that  advanlagt  was  taken  of  the  permission. 

HAniAir  (ofBdally  ilAYKAii],  «  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Schnellc  Deichsa  and  the 
railway  from  Breslau  to  Dresden,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Ucgnitz.  Pop. 
10,500.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Ronan  Catholic  church, 
manufactories  of  glove,  patera  leather,  paper,  tnetal  ware 
and  artifidal  manures,  and  a  ooiuiderable  trade  in  cereals.  Near 
Hainau  (he  Prussian  cavalry  under  BlUcher  inflicted  a  defeat  on 
the  French  rearguard  on  the  a6th  of  May  1813. 

HAIHAUT  (Flem.  Hcnefouuen,  Cer.  Senntgau),  a  province 

Belgium  formed  out  of  the  ancient  county  of  Hainaut.  Modem 
Hainaut  U  famous  as  containing  the  diief  coal  aiul  iron  mines 
ofBelgium.  Tbercareabout  150,000  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  mines,  and  about  as  many  more  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  the  province.  About  iSSo  these  numbers  were  not  more  than 
half  their  present  totals.  The  principal  towns  of  Hainaut  are 
Mens,  the  capital,  Charleroi,  Tournai,  Jumct  and  La  Louviere. 
The  province  is  watered  by  both  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre, 
and  is  connected  with  Fla|idcrs  by  the  Charleroi- Ghent  canal. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  computed  at  930,405  acres  or 
1453  sq.  ra.  In  1904  the  population  was  1,191,967,  showing  an 
average  of  8ai  per  square  mile. 

Under  the  successors  of  Clovis  Hainaut  formed  part,  first 
iS  the  kingdom  of  KIctz,  and  then  of  that  of  Lotharingia.  It 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  first  to' 
bear  the  title  of  count  ol  Hainaut  was  Reginar  "Xeng-Neck  " 
U-  975)1  V'ho,  later  on,  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of 
Lonaine  and  djcd  in  916.  ,Uis  eldest  aoa  inberited  Lover 


LomuH,  the  younger^  Reginar  II.,  the  cownHhip  ^  Flaiaat. 
which  remained  in  tlift  male  line  of  his  detcendants,  all  aamtd 
Reginar,  until  tbe  death  of  Rcgiaar  V.  in  His  beiiTM, 

Richildifi,  married  «n  tec«tidet  w»ca  Bnldwia  VJ.  of  Flandas, 
aod,  by  him,  became  the  ancestiess  of  the  Baldwin  (VL  of 
Hainaut)  who  in  1104  waa  raised  by  ibe  Ouaajden  to  the  enpire 
of  Constantincfile.  Tbe  emperor  Baldwin's  elder  dtanghia 
Jeanne  iMwight  the  coontahip  of  Hainaut  to  her  kiutnnds 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal  (d.  i333>  and  Hiotnas  of  Savoy  (d.  iiso)- 
On  ber  death  in  1 144,  however,  it  passed  to  ber  Bbtcr  Maisant, 
on  whose  death  in  1379  it  was  inherited  by  ber  grandaan, 
John  of  Avesoes,  count  of  Holland  (d.  rjoa).  The  oowniahip  el 
Hainaut  remained  united  with  that  vi  H<dbu>d  during  tbe  t4tb 
and  isth  centuries.  It  wits  imdei  tbe  cooals  WiUtam  £.  "  the 
Good  "  (1304^133?),  whose  daughter  Pbilyipa  married  Edward 
IIL  of  Englaod,  u>d  William  IL  (r337-i345)  that  the  commoecs 
of  Hsioaut  attained  great  political  importance:.  Uaigaret,  who 
succeeded  b?r  brother  WllUan  IL  in  134$,  by  her  maniagc 
with  tbe  emperor  Louis  IV.  brought  Hainaut  witb  tbe  rest  d 
ber  domiiuons  bo  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  FinaUy,  eady  in 
the  15th  century,  the  countct*  ^cqueline  was  diqx»aensed  by 
Hiil^i  tfie  Good  d  Bvgundy,  and  HainatU  bcDceforwanl  fltired 
the  fate  of  tbe  lest  of  tbe  NeiberlaodK 

Atmioarms.— The  Ckmitoa  nano»ieiut  or  Chrttika  Hmtnvmak 
oIGiielbertef  Moosfd.  laaj-iass},  cbaacrltorot  Con nt  Baldwin  V., 
covering  the  period  between  1040  and  1195,  ■*  puUitbcd  in  Peru. 
ISoHUM.  Ctrta.  (Hanover,  iSjO,  &c.).  The  ChronUm  BammUwse, 
ascribed  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Aveines  (d.  11B9),  and  written  between 
lajS  and  laSi.  was  puUiihcd  under  the  ritle  HuL  eenmtortra 
eomilum  Hannvmat,  Ae.,  at  Antwerp  (169!  and  K93)  aad  Bruweh 
(1733).  The  Annaii  of  Jaoquei  de  Cuiw  fb.  1334:  d.  1399)  wen 
published  by  de  Fortia  d'Urban  under  the  title,  HUtoirm  d«  Hsi- 
naull  par  Jacquti  dt  Guyu,  in  19  vols.  (I^ris,  iS36-rS39):  C. 
Delacourt,  "  Bibllographie  da  lliitt.  du  Hainaut,"  la  tbe  Ammaki 
du  cerd€  aftkM»fiqiu  d*  Jf««f,  vol.  v.  (bfons,  iStH);  T.  BcnMcr. 
Oitl.  gtwaph.  kvtori^.  fiw.,  dt  HainauU  (Moos,  1891).  See  alao 
Ulyise  Cbcvalier,  Rtprrtoirt  dti  lourus  f.v, 

RAIHBORQ;  or  Hadisusc,  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Lowct 
Austria,  38  m.  E.S.S  of  Vienna  by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  5134. 
It  b  situated  on  the  Danube,  only  a}  m.  from  tbe  Hungarian 
frontier,  and  since  tbe  fire  oi  1827  Hainbutg  has  been  much 
improved,  being  now  a  handsomely  built  town.  It  has  one  ol 
the  largest  tobacco  manufactories  in  Austria,  employing  about 
3O00  bands,  and  a  large  needle  factory  It  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  theold  Celtic  town  Carnuntum(9.t.).  It  is  still  surrounded 
by  andent  walls,  and  has  a  gate  guarded  by  two  bid  towns. 
There  arc  numerous  Roman  remains,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  altar  and  tower  at  the  town-house,  on  the  latter 
of  which  is  a  statue,  said  to  be  of  AtlHa.  A  Roman  aqueduct 
is  still  used  to  bring  water  to  the  town.  On  tbe  neighbouring 
Hainbeig  is  an  old  castle,  built  of  Roman  remains,  which  appears 
in  German  troditionunder  the  name  of  Hdmburci  itwaawi«sted 
from  the  Hungarians  in  1041  by  the  emperor  Henry  IIL  At  tbe 
fool  of  (be  same  hillisacastleof  the  nth  century,  where  Ottaku 
of  Bohemia  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Austria  in  11511  earlier 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Babenberg.  Outside  tbe 
town,  on  an  idaod  in  the  Danube^is the  ruined  castle  of  Retbel- 
stein  or  Rolhenstcin,  held  by  tbe  Knighta  Templars.  Hainbutg 
was  bc^eged  by  the  Hungarians  in  1477,,  was  captured  by 
Matthias  Corvinus  in  1481,  and  was  aack^  and  its  inhabitantt 
massacred  by  tbe  Turks  in  1663. 

BAIHICHEH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Kleine  Striegis,  15  m.  K.£.  <rf  Cbemm'tz,  on  the  r^ 
way  to  Rosswrin.  Pop.  (1905),  775a.  It  has  two  Evan^Ucal 
churches,  n  park,  and  commerdal  and  technical  scboc^ 
Hainicben  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry.  Its  chief  manu- 
facture is  tbot  of  flannels,  baize,  and  similar  fabrics;  iiujeed 
it  may  be  called  the  centre  of  this  industry  in  Germany.  The 
spedal  whiteitess  and  excellence  of  theflannelmadeinHainicbeD 
are  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  water  used  ia  the  manu- 
facture. There  arc  also  large  dye-works  and'  bleaching  csiab- 
lishments.  Hainicben  is  the  birthplace  of  Gellert,  to  wboa 
memory  a  bronie  sUtue  was  erected  in  tbe  market-place  In  iH^ 
Tbe  GdUert  institution  for  tbe  poor  waa  erected  in  f Sis* 
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BU-PHOINt  •  seftport  of  TottgUng,  T'naA  Inia-ChSja^'oD 
the  Coo-Om,  a  bnncb  of  the  Song-kcri  (Red  river)  ddt>.  The 
popabtlvn  Bomben  between  3i,oooai)d  >i,ooa,  ^  whom  ii.joo 
BM  Amumae,  7500  CUMse  (aUncted  by  tte  ifce  vttdt  at  tht 
pott>«iid  ino  Europem.  It  is  Autted dtoiit  *» m.  fntt  the 
Gulf  of  Tongking  and  58  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Hanoi,  with  wfdd)  it 
comniuaicates  by  river  and  canal  and  by  railway.  It  b  the 
■ecood  coniinerckl  port  of  French  Indo-Oiina,  ft  a  naval  itttiOD, . 
■ad  bM  govmunent  and  ftfivate  «blpJnildliig  yiidi.  Tbe 
hafbouf  is  acccadUe  at  ill  times  to  msete  dnwing  19  to  io  ft^ 
but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Hu-i^ng  is  the  scat  of  «  resident 
«ho  performs  the  functions  <rf  mayor,  and  the  residency  ia  the 
chief  buildiiig  of  the  town.  A  dvU  iribuBal,  t  tribunal  vt  com- 
merce and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  are  dao  among 
Its  faudtutloas.  It  is  the  headqUaiters  of  the  river  atcamboat 
service  (Mtssattries  fiinialts)  of  Tongfcing,  which  pL'es  as  far 
as  Lao^y  on  the  Song-kol,  to  the  other  chief  towns  of  Tengking 
and  nonhem  Annam,  and  also  to  Hong-kong.  Cotton-s{rinniDg 
and  the  manufacture  of  cetnont  are  carried  on. 

HAIR  (a  Mtrd  common  to  l^otoi^c  langutageO,  the  general 
teitn  lor  the  chancterlstic  outgrowth  of  the  epideimis  forming 
tbe  c6at  of  mammalc  The  word  i*  aho  applied  by  analogy  to 
tbe  filamentous  oatgrowths  from  the  body  <^  insects,  &C..  pl&nts, 
■ltd  meuphorfcally  to  anything  tA  Vk»  tppetnuioe. 

For  uiatomy,  ftc.  of  anbnd  Jiatr  tee  Sxnt  and  Exottnxnnr; 
Fiaus  and  allied  articles;  Fur,  and  Lxatbxr. 

jl»iArv>o/e^.~Tbe  human  hair  has  an  important  place 
among  the  physical  criteria  of  race.  While  iu  general  atmctafe 
ud  quantity  vaiy  comparatively  little,  Hs  length  ia  indtviduals 
and  relatively  in  the  two  sexes,  its  form.  Its  colour,  hs  general 
eonsislency  and  the  appearance  under  tbe  microscope  of  its 
transverse  section  thaw  persistent  difTerenccs  in  the  various  race*. 
It  is  tho  pcrsittencc  of  these  differences  and  specially  in  regard 
(0  its  colour  and  texture,  which  has  given  to  hair  its  ethnological 
inpoctaoce.  So  ob\'ious  a  racial  diflerentlation  had  natural^ 
long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  anthropologists.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  iQth  century  that  microscopic  examination  showed 
the  profound  difference  in  structure  between  the  liatr  character- 
istic oT  the  great  divisions  of  mankind.  It  was  in  iS6j  that  Dr 
Pruner-Bey  read  a  paper  before  the  Paris  Anthropological 
Society  entitled  "  On  the  Buman  Hair  as  a  Race  Character, 
examined  by  aid  of  the  Microscope."  This  address  established 
the  importance  of  ha!r  as  a  Taclal  criterion.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  structure  of  the  hair  is  threefold^— 

(i)  Short  and  crisp,  generally  termed  "  woolly,"  cl&ptical  or 
kidney-shaped  In  section,  with  no  distinguishable  medulla  or 
pith.  Its  colour  is  almost  always  jet  black,  and  it  is  charaaer- 
btic  of  all  the  black  races  except  the  Australians  and  aboridnes 
of  India,  nris  type  of  bait  has  two  varieties.  When  the  hairs 
ate  relatively  long  and  tbe  qriral  of  tbe  curls  large,  the  head  has 
the  appearance  of  being  completely  covered,  as  with  some  of 
the  Melanesian  races  and  most  of  the  negroes.  Haeckel  has 
called  this  "  motommis  "  or  "  wool^  "  proper.  In  some  negroid 
peoples,  however,  sudi  as  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  the  harr 
grows  in  very  short  curls  with  narrow  spirals  and  forms  little 
tufts  separated  by  spaces  which  appear  bare.  The  head  looks  as 
if  it  were  dotted  over  with  peppcr-^eed,  and  thus  this  hatr  has 
gained  the  name  of "  peppercun-growth."  Haeckel  has  called  it 
"  UpkotomMS  "  or  "  crested."  Most  negroes  have  this  type  of 
hair  in  childhood  and,  even  when  fuUy  grown,  signs  of  it  around 
the  temples.  The  space  between  each  tuft  Is  not  bald,  as  was  at 
ooe  time  generally  assumed.  Ths  bair.gmn  tmifnmly  over 
tbe  head,  as  in  all  races. 

1.  Straight,  lank,  long  and  coarse,  round  or  nearly  so  in  section, 
with  the  medulla  or  pith  easily  distinguishable,  and  almost 
without  exception  black.  This  is  the  hair  of  the  yellow  races, 
tbe  Chinese,  Mongols  and  Indiana  of  the  Americas. 

3.  Wavy  and  curly,  ot  smooth  and  silky,  oval  in  section,  with 
BKdullBiy  tube  but  no  pith.  This  b  'tbe  hair  of  Europeans, 
■ad  h  mainly  fair,  tbougb  black,  brown,  red  or  lowy  varieties 
are  found. 

OmiiafMBUitjpsof  lAirdMCdbaUtaffriH^."  Uit 


tuSiy  dklfnguisbabk  from  the  A^Hfo  and'EnrDpeao  types,  but 
not  from  the  negroid  wool  It  a  always  thick  and  black,  and 
ia  characteiistic  «(  the  Australiaiis,  Nubians,  and  ceitaJn  of  the 
Mi^tw.  GtnenUy  hair  curia  to  proportfon  to  its  flatnesa. 
The  rounder  It  b  tbe  stWcr  and  linker.  These  extremes  are 
respectively  represented  by  tbe  Papuans  and  the  Japanese. 
Gt  all  hair  the  woolly  type  is  found  to  be  the  most  persistent,  as 
bi  tbe  caae  of  the  BrariUan  Qtfnsoe,  negro  and  native  hybrids. 
Qua tref ages  quotes  the  esse  of  a  triple  hybrid,  "  half  negro, 
quarter  Cherokee,  quarter  English,"  who  had  short  atep  funy* 
looking  hab". 

Wavy  types  of  hair  vary  most  ia  cofourt  almost  tbe  deepest 
hue  of  Mack  being  found  tide  by  side  with  tbe  most  fiaxoi  and 
towy.  Cotour  vuks  lew  fa  tbe  lank  type,  and  aetitdy  at  all 
in  the  woolly.  Ite  OBly.lBqxxtapt  exnptten  to  the  onitotm 
Ma<±Des8  of  the  negroid  wool  b  to  be  found  among  the  Wocbuaa, 
a  tribe  of  Afrkan  pigmies  whooe  hafr  b  described  by  Wilhdm 
Junker  (TMMb  m  Africa,  iii,  pL  81)  as  "  of  a  dark,  rusty  brown 
hne."  Pair  bdtfai  all  ttaahadeiii.fieqttentaiimii  tbe  popubi* 
tlons  of  northern  Eorope,  but  much  mrer  In  tbe  south.  According 
to  Dr  John  Beddoe  there  are  sixteen  Uonds  out  of  every  faundr«a 
Scotch,  thirteen  out  of  tvery  hundred  En^'sb,  and  two  only  out 
of  a  fatutdred  Itallana.  The  percentage  of  brown  hair  b  7$% 
•romg  Spaniards,  59  among  French  and  16  only  in  Scandinavia, 
Among  the  straight-haired  nos  fair  hair  b  far  rarer;  it  is, 
however,  fobnd  ammig  the  western  Finns,  Among  those  races 
with  friuy  hair,  red  b  almost  as  common  as  among  those  with 
wavy  hair.  Red  hair,  however,  is  an  individual  anomaly  associ- 
ated ocdinasily  with  freckles.  There  are  no  red-haired  races. 

A  certain  correUtfon  appears  to  exist  between  the  nature  vt 
hair  and  its  absolute  or  rehtive  length  in  tbe  two  sexes.  Thus 
straight  hair  is  the  longest  (Chinese,  Red  Indians),  while  woolly 
is  shortest.  Wavy  hair  holds  an  jntemediate  podlioB.  In  tha 
two  extremes  the  difference  of  length  in  man  and  woman  b 
scarcely  noriceable.  In  some  lank-halrcd  races,  men's  (resici 
are  as  long  as  women's,  e.g.  the  Chinese  pigtail,  and  tbe  hair  q( 
Redskins  which  grows  to  the  length  sometimea  of  upwards  Of 
9  ft.  In  the  fiiszy^baired  peoples,  men  arid  women  have  equally 
short  growths.  Bnshwomra,  tbe  female  Hottentot  and  negrcsses 
have  hair  no  longer  than  men's.  It  is  only  in  the  wavy,  and  now 
and  again  in  the  friay  typos,  that  the  diffcreooc  in  the  sexes  b 
marked.  Among  European  men  the  length  ravdy  exceeds  la  to 
16  in.,  while  with  women  the  mean  length  Is  between  35  and 
30  in.  and  bi  some  cases  has  been  known  to  reach  6  ft.  or  more.' 

The  growth  of  hair  on  the  body  corre^nda  in  general  with 
that  en  the  bead.  The  baiiicst  races  are  tbe  AustrallaM  and 
Taamorriaos,  whose  beads  are  veritable  mops  in  the  thickness 
and  unkempt  luxuriance  of  tbe  locks.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Todas,  and  other  tuU-tribesmcn  of  India,  and  the  Hairy  Ainu 
of  Japan.  Tiaras,  too,  of  the  marlEedly  hairy  race,  now  extinct, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  Toda  and  Ainn  alike,  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Europe,  especially  among  the  Russian 
peasantry.  The  least  hairy  peoples  are  tlie  yellow  races,  tbe 
men  often  acarcely  having  rudimentary  beards,  t.g.  Indians  of 
America  and  the  Mongc^  Negroid  peoples  may  be  said  to  b« 
intermediate,  but  usually  Incline  to  hairlcs&ncss.  The  wavy- 
haired  populations  hold  also  an  intcimcdiaie  position,  but 
somewhot  iitcline  to  hairiness.  Among  negroes  especially  no 
rule  can  be  formulated.  Bare  types  such  as  the  Bushmen  and 
western  negroes  are  fonnd  contiguous  to  hairy  types  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ashantce.  Ndlber  it  there  any  rule  as  to  baldness. 
From  statistics  taken  in  America  it  would  seem  that  it  b  ten  timet 
less  frequent  among  negroes  than  among  whites  between  the  ages 
of  tbhty-three  and  fbrty-five  years,  and  thirty  times  less  between 
twenty-one  and  tb!rty-two  years.  Among  Mulattos  it  b  more 
frequent  than  among  negroes  but  less  than  among  whites.  It 
b  racer  among  RcdsUns  than  ammig  negroes.  The  tannge  or 
downy  hairs,  with  which  the  human  foetus  Is  covered  for  some 
time  before  birth  and  which  is  mostly  shed  in  the  womb,  aitd  tho 
muiute  hairs  which  cover  nearly  every  part  of  the  adult  human 
body,  may  be  rigarded  as  rudimentary  remains  of  a  conplelo 
hiiiy  coveting  m  tbe  aacestom  of  anafcbid.  Tbe  Plioeau.  ot 
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at  all  events  Miocene  pwciiwDr  of  nan,  was  a  fund  creature; 
The  diioovery  of  Egyptian  mummies  lix  llwaiwl  youi  old  or 
nore  has  proved  that  thii  phyiiad  crileiion  ranaiDS  unchanged, 
and  that  it  ii  to-day  what  it  was  so  many  scores  of  centuries 
back.  Perhaps,  then,  the  primary  divisions  of  mankind  were 
distinguished  by  hair  tlie  tame  in  teiture  and  colour  as  that  which 
cbaracterifes  to-day  Ibc  gnat  ethnical  giDupa.  The  wavy  type 
bridges  the  gulf  between  the  lai^  and  woolly  types,  all  in  turn 
derived  from  a  common  hair-covered  being-  In  this  connexion 
it  is  worth  mentioo,  as  pointed  out  by  F.  Topiaaid,  that  though 
the  regions  occupied  by  the  negroid  races  arc  the  habiut  of  the 
anthropoid  opei,  the  hair  of  the  ktter  it  real  hair,  not  wool 
Further  in  the  eaitem  section  of  the  dark  domain,  while  the 
Papuan  is  still  black  and  dolichocephalic,  his  presumed  pro- 
genitor, the  orang-utan,  is  bracbyccphalic  with  decidedly  red 
hair.  Thus  the  white  races  are  seen  to  come  nearest  the  higher 
apes  in  this  respect,  yellow  next,  and  black  farthest  removed. 

No  test  has  proved,  on  repeated  examination,  to  be  a  safer 
one  of  racial  purity  than  the  quality  of  hiir,  and  Fruner-Bey  goes 
•0  far  as  to  suggest  that  "  a  single  boir  presenting  the  average 
form  characteristic  of  the  race  might  serve  to  define  it."  At  any 
rate  a  hair  of  an  individual  bears  the  stamp  of  his  origin. 

See  Dr  Pruaer-Bey  in  Mbmins  d»  la  loeUU  d'a»tknptbip4,  IL 
P.  A.  Brown,  ClasriflaUM  ttf  Uamkimd  by  tit  Uav;  P.  Toptnard, 
L'Homm*  dam  la  nature  (1891).  chap.  vL 

CMMMrM.— Hair  enters  into  a  conuderaUe  variety  of  manu- 
factures. Bristles  aie  the  stout  elastic  hairs  obtained  from  the  t»cks 
of  certain  breed*  U  pit*.  The  fiacit  qualities  and  the  greaten 
quantitiet  a*  well,  ate  obtained  from  Russia,  where  a  variety  at  pig 
a  reared  priocipaUy  on  account  of  its  bristles.  The  best  and  taost 
eostty  bnstles  ar«  used  by  shoemakers,  sccoDdary  qualities  being 
employed  for  toilet  and  clothes-brushes,  while  inferior  qualities  are 
worked  up  into  the  commoner  kinds  of  brushes  used  by  painters  and 
for  many  mechanical  purrotes.  For  artists'  use  and  for  decorative 
painting,  brushes  or  pencils  of  hair  from  the  saUe,  camel,  batker, 
polecat,  &c.,  are  prepared.  Tbe  hair  of  various  animals  wbicE  is 
too  short  for  Sfdiuing  into  yarn  is  utilised  for  tint  manufacture  of 
felt-  For  this  use  tbe  k^  of  rabbits,  bares,  beavers  and  of  several 
other  rodents  is  largely  emphiyed,.  especially  in  France,  in  nnking 
tbe  finer  qualities  of  felt  hats.  Cow  bah-,  obtained  from  tanneries, 
is  used  in  the  pcepaiation  of  nmfiiv  frits,  and  felt  for  covering 
boilers  or  steam-pipes,  and  for  other  Mmilar  purposea  It  is  alio 
larecly  used  by  plasterers  for  binding  the  mortar  of  the  walls  and 
roMS  of  houses:  and  it  is  to  some  ortent  being  woven  up  into  coarse 
ftioea,  honc^loth*,  railway  run  and  inferior  blankets.   The  taU 

tsir  of  oxen  it  also  of  value  for  stuffing  cnshiona  and  other  up. 
olstery  work,  for  which  purpose,  as  well  as  for  making  the  ofitctal 
win  oilaw  officers,  barristers,  &c,  the  tail  and  body  hair  of  the  yak 
or  Tibet  ox  is  alK>  sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  The  tail  and 
mane  hair  of  horses  is  in  great  demand  for  various  purpoies.  The 
long  tail  hair  is  especially  valuable  for  weaving  into  )uir<loth,  mane 
hair  and  the  short  tail  hair  being,  on  the  other  hand,  principally 
prepared  and  curled  for  stuffing  the  chairB,Eofas  and  couches  wbicn 
are  covered  with  the  cloth  manufactured  from  the  tone  hair.  The 
horn  hair  used  in  Great  Britain  Is  prindpalty  obtained  from  South 
America,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  its  sorting,  cloaniiv  and  work- 
ing up  into  the  various  manufactures  dependent  on  the  material 
are  industries  of  some  importance.  In  addition  to  the  purposes 
already  alluded  to,  horse  hair  ii  woven  Into  crinoline  for  ladies' 
bonnets,  plaited  into  fishing  lines,  woven  into  bags  for  oil  and  cider 
presseis,  and  into  ttraiaiog  clothe  for  brewers,  &c.,  and  for  numerous 
other  minor  use&  The  manufactures  which  arise  in  connexion  with 
human  hair  arc  more  peculiar  than  important,  although  occasionally 
fashions  arise  which  csnte  a  large  demand  for  human  hair-  Tbe 
lliKtuattonaof  such  fashions  determine  the  value  of  hair;  but  at  all 
times  long  tresHS  are  of  considerable  valuer  Cicy,  Kght,  pale  and 
auburn  bair.are  distinguished  as  extra  colours,  and  command  much 
higher  prices  than  the  common  shades.  The  light-coloured  hair  it 
chiefly  obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  south  of  France 
is  the  princi_pal  source  of  the  darker  shades.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  heads  of  hair  by  peasant  girls  iia  common 
practice:  and  hawkers  attend  fairs  for  the  special  purpoae  of  cngaa- 
ing  in  this  traffic.  Hair  s  and  even  6  ft.  ioaji  is  tomeiimes  obtained. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  "  raw  material  "  is  obtained  in  the  United  King- 
dom except  En  the  form  of  ladies'  "  combinga."  Bleaching  of  hair 
by  meant  of  peroxide  of  hydnMcn  it  extensively  practised,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  supply  ofgolden  lockt,  or  of  preparing  white 
hair  for  mixing  to  match  grey  shades:  but  in  neither  case  is  the 
mult  very  vuccctsful.  Human  hair  is  worked  up  into  a  treat 
variety  oT  wigs,  scalps,  artificial  fronts,  frizzets  and  curK  all  for 
supplementiiw  the  scanty  or  falling  resources  of  nature.  The  plait- 
ing of  human  hair  into  articlea  of  jeweHefy,  watch-guards.  &c,  fonns 
a  distinct  branch  of  trade. 


RAIR-Un.  {TneUmm),  •  nariM  fiih  bdooRlas  M  the 
Aaniikapttrjtiii  aGSMffifflnMs,  vitb  a  long  baad-Ukc  b«dy 
terminating  in  ft  Umad-like  td,  and  with  stroag  prnwiMM 
teeth  is  both  Jaws.  Sevetil  ip«d«  an  fcanra,  of  lAiA  tm, 
common  in  Uie  tn^cal  Atbatl^  not  tvdy  reaches  the  BritU 
Islands. 

HAITI  [Hdn,  Hayn,  Sam  Domingo,  or  HisnuBOLal,  oa 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  It  lies  alaust  ia  tbe  centte  of  the 
chain  and,  with  the  exception  of  CUba,  is  the  latgcst  of  tbe  group. 
Its  greatest  length  between  Cape  Engano  on  the  cast  and  Ctpc 
dcs  Inus  on  the  west  is  407  n.,  and  its  greatest  brcadtk  between 
Cape  Beau  on  the  south  and  Cspe  Isabella  on  the  oonb  item. 
Tbe  area  is  38,000  sq.  m.,  being  ruber  less  than  that  of  tidaad. 
From  Cuba,  70  m.  W.N.W.,  and  from  Janudca,  130  m.  W.S.W., 
it  is  iqtaiated  by  the  Windward  Passage;  and  from  Porto  Eico, 
60  m.  E.,  by  the  Mtma  Psange.  It  ties  between  ty*  37*  and 
so'  o'  N.  and  tiS*  >o^  and  74*  W.  From  th*  wat  cnstt 
project  two  pesinsnlas.  'Tbe  «)iith<wMteni,  «f  wbM  Cape 
Tlburon  forms  the  cxtninity,  is  the  larger.  It  is  1 50  m-  hiog 
and  its  width  varies  from  so  to  40  m.  Columbtis  landed  at  If  ok 
St  Nicholas  at  the  point  of  tbe  north-westcm  peninsula,  which 
iasom.  long,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  40  m.  Between  that 
lica  the  Gulf  of  Gonalve,  a  triangular  bey,  at  the  apez  •!  irtich 
stands  tbe  dty  of  PonattMnes.  The  island  of  QaatSn, 
(WOiite  the  dty  at  a  distance  of  ay  m.,  (Bvtdas  the  entiaaoe  u 


Fort-an-nince  into  two  fine  tlianneb,  and  forms  an  excellent 

harbour,  700  sq.  m.  !□  extent,  the  coral  reefs  along  tbe  coast 
being  its  only  defect.  On  tbe  nonh-esst  coast  is  the  otagnificent 
Bay  of  Saiaana,  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  that  aanw^  a 
mountain  range  projecting  into  the  sea;  its  mouth  ii  protected 
by  a  coral  reef  stretching  8)m.  from  the  south  coast.  There  it 
however,  a  good  passage  for  ships,  and  within  lies  a  safe  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  water  300  sq.  m-  in  extent-  Beyond  Sanuaa. 
with  the  exception  of  the  poor  harbour  of  Santo  Domingo,  then 
ate  no  inlcta  on  the  cast  and  south  coasts  until  the  Bays  of  Ocoa 
and  Neyba  are  reached.  Thr  south  coast  of  the  Tiburon  peninsula 
has  good  harbours  at  Jacmel,  Bainet,  Aquia  and  Lcs  Cayes  or 
Aux  Caycs.  .  The  only  inlcta  of  any  importance  between  Aoz 
Cayes  and  Port-au-Prince  are  Jcremie  and  the  Bay  of  Baradercs. 
The  coast  line  is  estimated  at  1350  m. 

Haiti  h  ewentfaUy  a  nountainons  Idand.  Steep  escacpowntt. 
leading  to  the  rugged  oplanda  ef  the  inttrior,  rcadi  ahaost  every- 
where down  to  the  tfaorco,  leaving  only  here  and  there  a  few  etriBa 
of  beach.  There  are  three  fairly  distinct  mountain  rangea.  the 
northern,  centiat  and  southern,  mh  parallel  axes  from  £.  to  W.; 
while  extensive  and  fertile  plains  lie  between  then.  The  iMMbera 
range  usually  called  the  Sierra  de  Monti  Cristi,  extends  from  C^ar 
Samana  on  the  east  to  Cajw  Fra^ta  on  the  west.  It  ha*  a  mraa 
elevation  of  3000  ft.,  culminating  in  the  Lonia  Diego  Campo  (3855 
ft.),  near  the  centre  of  the  range,  llie  central  range  runs  from 
Cape  Engano  toCape  S(  Nichobs,  some  400  m.  in  an  oblique  dtrcctioa 
from  E.  to  W.  Towards  the  centra  of  the  island  it  btxwdeas  toA 
forros  two  distinct  chains;  the  nortbera,  the  Sierra  del  Cibao,  con- 
stituting the  backbone  of  ^aiti;  the  southern  curving  firs  SW.. 
then  N.W.,  and  reaching  the  sea  near  St  Marc,  to  addition  to  tb«e 
there  are  a  number  of  secondary  crests,  difficult  to  trace  to  the  back- 
bone of  the  system,  wnce  the  loftiest  peaks  are  usually  oa  tone 
lateral  ridgt.  Such  ly  instance  ia  I.QWa  Tina<mjO«rit.)  the  bigbw 
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dewfttim  <m  tbe  Uand,  vrfiicb  riMa  m  a  mtr  N.W.  ef  tlMi  dty  </ 
Santo  Doa^am.  In  tbc  Sierra  dd  Cifaao,  tne  highest  tiunmit  U  the 
Pkodd  Ymui  (9700  ft.}.  The  KHithem  range  ruiu  from  the  Bav  of 
Neyba  due  w.  to  Cape  Tiburon.  Its  highest  pointa  are  La  Sette 
CS90ort.)>nd  LaHotte  (^[400  ft.).  The  pIub  of  Seybo  or  Lw  Llanos 
»  Uk  la(|^  ot  the  Haitian  plains,  ft  Hretches  eutwards  ftDoi 
the  river  Oatma  for  95  m.  and  has  an  average  width  o(  t6  m.  It  u 
perfectly  level,  abundantly  watered,  and  admirablv  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  But  perhaps  the  grandest  is  toe  V<sa  Real,  or 
Royal  nain,  as  it  was  called  by  Columbus,  which  lies  between  the 
Cibao  and  Monti  Cristi  ranees.  It  &trctrhc9  from  Snmana  Bay  to 
Manianillo  Bay,  q  distanio  nf  1^0 111.,  Imt  i>  inLi.rriiiJtcJ  in  Ihc  tenire 
by  a  range  of  hills  in  which  ri^t  Ihe  rivL-rs  which  drain  it.  The 
northern  part  of  this  plain,  howt\-cr,  is  u^ujlly  known  as  the  Valley 
of  Santiago.  Most  of  the  ljrt;c  v,]llcy3  ^re  in  a  Matt  of  BatulC,  in 
part  savanna,  in  part  wonkd.  .Tiid  jU  very  f<:rilk. 

There  are  tour  large  tiirr-,  TIk-  V.iqui,  risir/^  in  I  he  Pii~f>(lcl  V.i(;ui, 
falls,  after  a  tortuous  r.i-n  !v\u  -:iTly  ■■■.ur-.o  lhruiij;h  (he  \  jlluy  of 
Santiago,  into  ManzariUo  Bay;  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  shallow, 
and  it  u  navigable  only  for  canoes.  The  Neyba.  or  South  Vaaui, 
also  rises  in  the  Pico  del  Yaqui  and  Hows  S.  into  the  Bay  of  Neyba. 
In  the  mountains  within  a  lew  miles  from  the  souroes  of  these  rivers, 
idaatlwyiiBaanltheJVtiboiate..  T|wYiiudxtinstbeV(^aRral, 
&M  Intt' SMteM  nqri  ud'b  mm  vessels 
for  some  dtstanee  from  it*  buMlh.  Tn«  Artibrakc  flows  throuEb 
the  valley  of  its  name  into  the  Golf  of  Gonalve.  Of  the  smaller 
riven  the  Oiama,  on  which  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  stands,  is  the 
most  important.  The  greatest  lake  is  that  of  Enriquillo  or  Xaragua, 
at  a  bright  of  500  (t.  above  sea-level.  It  is  37  m.  king  by  8  m. 
broadandveiyde«p.  Tbouah  35  m.  from  the  sea  its  waters  are  salt, 
and  the  Haitian  negroes  call  it  btang  SaM.  After  heavy  rains  it 
occasionally  forms  a  continuous  sheet  of  water  with  another  lake 
Called  Aiuey,  or  Etang  Saumatrc.  which  is  16  m.  long  by  4  m. 
fmisd;  on  these  occafions  the  united  lake  has  a  total  length  of  60  m. 
and  is  larger  than  ihe  Lake  of  Geneva.  Farther  S.  is  the  Icotcn 
dc  Limon.  5  m.  long  by  J  m.  hroatt.  a  fresh-water  lake  with  no  visible 
outli't.  Siiialkr  Likes  are  Kincon  and  Miragoane.  There  are  no 
active  volcanws,  but  carthqiMkt;  arc  not  infrenuenl. 

Ceaiaiy. — The  pcolo^y  of  H.iiii  h  still  very  imperfectly  known, 
■nd  large  tract-;  ol  ihy  wl.ind  have  never  been  es-imineiJ  by  a  gcolo- 
giit.  It  is  possible  that  the  schists  that  have  been  observed  in  some 
parts  of  iho  island  may  be  of  Pre-cretaecoui  .igc,  but  the  oldest 
rocks  in  which  fossils  have  yet  been  loui;il  Ulong  to  the  Cictacious 
System,  and  the  geological  sequence  i»  very  similar  to  that  of 
Jamaica.  Excluding  the  schists  of  doubtful  age,  the  series  beg^ins 
with  sandstones  and  conelometates,  containing  pebbles  of  syemte, 

franite,  diortte,  &c.;  and  these  are  overlaid  by  marl^.days  and 
mcstonea  containing  HippHriUs.  Thcat  follpws  a  series  of  sand- 
stones, clays  and  limestones  with  leami'  of  lignite, 
evidently  of  shallow-water  origin.  These  anerdeiredbvR.T.  Hill  to 
the  Eocene,  and  they  arc  succeeded  by  chalky  beds  which  were  laid 
down  in  a  deeper  sea  and  which  prutiably  correspond  with  the  Moni- 
penerbedsoir  Jamaica  (OliijoctnL').  Finally,  there  arc  limestones  and 
marls  composed  largely  of  corals  and  molluscs,  which  are  probably 
of  very  laic  Ttni.iry  or  Posi-teniary  age.  Until,  however,  the 
island  has  been  mure  thoroughly  examined,  the  correlation  of  the 
various  Tertiary  and  Poal-tertiary  deposits  must  remain  doubtful. 
Some  of  the  beds  which  Hill  has  placed  in  the  Eocene  have  been 
referred  by  earlier  writers  to  the  Miocene.  Uppenbaocr  describes 
extensive  eruptions  of  basalt  of  Post-pliocene  age. 

FamMand  FJarA. — The  fauna  is  not  extensive.  The  agouti  is  tliP 
largest  wild  mammaL  Birds  are  few,  excepting  water-fowl  and 
pigeoni.  Snakes  abound,  though  few  are  venomous.  Lizards  are 
numerous,  and  insects  swarm  in  the  low  parts,  with  tarantulas, 
acofpions  and  centipedes.  Caymans  ate  found  in  the  lakes  and 
and  the  waters  teem  with  fishand  other  sea  food.  Wild  cattle, 
tiogs  and  dogs,  descendants  of  those  brouiilit  from  Europe,  nam  at 
buge  on  the  plains  and  in  the  foiests.  Tbe  wiM  bogs  furnish  much 
■port  to  the  natives,  who  hunt  them  with  dogs  trained  for  tlw 
fnirpoee. 

In  richness  an)  variety  of  vegetable  pndncta  Haiti  ia  not  excrilcd 
by  any  other  country  in  the  wodd.  All  traiHcal  plants  and  trees 
grow  In  perfection,  and  nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  tem- 
peiate  climate*  may  be  succenfully  cnTtlvated  In  the  bighbnds. 
Ammg  indigenous  products  are  cottM,  rice,  maiie.  tobacco,  cocoa, 
ginger,  native  indigo  Uniito  marmt  or  Mmge),  arrowroot,  manioc 
or  cassava,  fHmento.  banana,  jjlantain,  pinc-apple,  artichoke,  yam 
and  sweet  potato.  Among  the  important  plants  ar.d  fruits  are  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  indigo  (called  indipi  /raw.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
native),  melons,  cabbage,  hiceme,  guinea  grass  and  the  breadfruit, 
mango,  calmite,  orange,  almond,  apple,  grape,  mulberry  and 
Most  of  the  importeo  fruits  have  deEentraied  from  wart  of  care, 
but  the  mango,  now  spread  over  nearly  ihc  whole  island,  lias  become 
almost  a  necessaiy  article  of  food:  the  bread -iniic  h.ns  i'\<!wiie 
becoms  common,  but  b  not  so  mui  h  (-.(fcmfl.  Il.-iltl  r,l  rich 
inwoodSiMpeciBllvincafainct  a^dd^'e  v.ii.hI  :  .inio: .- i f'<iiL..rare 
mahoony.  manchineel,  satinwoott,  i<'  cv..>.id,  .  :  i  .  wood 
(CsaMia  otto),  yellow  acoma  (Sidcroxylon  maHUhodendTon)  and 
grf^:  and  among  the  btter  ore  Bnail  wood,  k^wood,  fustic  and 
HMum.  On  the  mmtntsHns  an  artwirtfi  forau  of  plM  and  a 


spedea  of  oak:  aad  la  various  pans  oecor  tlw  loeast,  iroawood. 
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yearly  lainiall  is  abundant,  averagiDg  about  lao  in.,  bat  the  ««t 
and  dry  ■eMons  an  dearly  divided.  At  Port-au-Prince  the  rainy 
season  lasts  from  April  to  October,  but  varies  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  so  that  there  is  never  a  season  when  rain  is  general.  The 
mountain  districts  are  constantly  bathed  in  dense  mists  and  heavy 
dews,  wbiteothcrdistrictsarealmostrainless.  Owii^  to  its  sheltered 
position  the  heat  at  Port-au-Prince  b  greater  than  elsewhetc.  In 
summer  the  temperature  there  ranees  between  80*  and  05*  F.  and 
in  winter  between  7o*and  So*  F.  Even  In  the  h^hlands  the  mercuiy 
never  talk  below  49*  F,  Hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  aa  in  the 
Windward  Isles,  but  violeiitgaWaoiltn  occur.  The  pravaillng  winds 
are  from  ttwcast.  , 

The  RepMie  af  SoW.— HaiU  la  dhdded  into  two  pnU,  the 
negro  republic  of  Haiti  owning  the  western  tkiid  of  tb>  iilud, 
while  the  remainder  belongi  to  Santo  Domingo  (f.v.)  or  tbe 
Dominican  Republic.  Between  these  two  govtmmeau  there 
nisU  the  strongest  political  antipathy. 

Althoughbutaniallstate,  with  an  area  of  only  10,104  ■q.M., 
the  republic  of  Haiti  Is,  in  manjr  respects,  one  of  the  moat 
int«esting  cmununities  in  the  worid,  as  ll  is  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  example  of  a  stale  peopled,  and  governed  en  a 
oonstimtionat  model,  by  negroes.  At  iu  head  is  1  president 
oitiited  by  two  duinbeis,  llw  members  of  «4rfch  m  dectcd 
and  told  office  vnder  a  ooutitutioB  of  1S89.  This  constitatioo, 
ihoroo^ljr  repubikan  in  form,  is  Frendi  in  origin,  as  are  also 
the  laws,  language,  traditions  and  customs  of  HaitL  Inpractic*, 
however,  the  government  resolves  itsetl  into  amilitarf  dopotim, 
the  power  bdng  ooncentrated  in  the  hands  vt  the  prtifcleuL 
Tbe  seem  to  poaaen  m^tUng  that  a  progrorivo 

and  dvitized  nation  can  desire,  iMit  corruption  is  ^>read  through 
every  portion  and  branch  of  tlie  government.  Justice  is  venal, 
and  the  police  are  brutal  and  inefficient.  Since  1869  the  Roman 
Catholic  has  been  the  stato  rtUglon,  but  lU  dames  of  aod^ 
seem  to  be  permeated  with  a  thinly  dhgubed  adbetnioe  to  the 
itorrM  rites «f  Vooiaa  (9.*.),  altboiigh  tUs  haa  been  stmiuously 
denied.  The  country  is  divided  into  5  dtpotUmam,  33  crrwt- 
dittMunlt  and  67  oinnwir.  Each  dtparUmtnl  and  orrimdust- 
MMl  is  governed  by  a  genanl  in  thn  nnny.  Tbe  army  numbets 
abotit  fooB  men,  ud  tbe  navy  coadsta  of  a  few  snuU  imifll 
Elementary  education  Is  free,  and  there  an  some  400  primary 
schools;  secondary  education  is  mainly  in  the  bands. of  the 
church.  The  Sbten  of  Charity  and  the  Christiao  Brothers  have 
sdMob  Kt  Pact4tt-Friiice,  whm  there  it  abo  a  lyccum,  a  modici) 
and  a  law  achod.  The  children  of  the  wealthier  classes'  are 
usually  sent  to  France  for  their  education.  Tht  unit  of  money 
is  the  gvarde,  the  nominal  value  of  which  is  the  same  as  the 
American  dollar,  but  it  b  subject  to  great  fluauations.  The 
revenue  b  almost  entirely  derived  from  customs,  paid  both  oa 
Imports  and  experts.  There  bring  a  lack  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise, tbe  exces^ve  customs  dues  produce  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition of  tiadb  Imports  are  consequently  confined  lo  bare 
necessaries,  the  dicapest  sorts  of  dry  and  fancy  goods,  matches, 
flour,  salt  beef  and  pork,  codfish,  lard,  butter  and  similar  pro- 
viaions.  The  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  logwood,  cotton,  gum. 
boney,  tobacCo  and  sugar.  The  island  'a  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  theworid,andif  it  had  an  enlightened  and  stable  government, 
an^trgetic  people,  and  a  little  capital,  its  ^cultural  possi- 
bilitiea  would  seem  to  be  endless.  Communicatioiis  are  bad; 
the  roads  constructed  during  the  Frendi  occupation  have 
degenerated  hito  mere  bridle  tracks.  There  b  a  coast  service 
of  steamers,  maintained  since  1863,  and  *6  ports  are  regulariy 
visited  every  ten  days.  Foreign  commnnicatioD  it  excellent, 
more  foreign  steamship*  visiting  this  island  than  any  other  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  railway  from  Fort-au-Princc  runs  through 
tbe  Plain  of  Cul  de  Sac  for  sS  m.  to  Manneville  oa  the  Etang 
Saumatrc,  another  runs  from  Cap  Haltfot  to  La  Grande  RhrUre, 
15  RL  distant. 

The  people  are  almost  entirely  pure-blooded  neftocs,  tbe 
mulattoes,  who  fimn  about  10%  of  the  population,  • 
rai^dly  dimhilshlng  aad  much-hated  class.  The  aegraeB  are  4 
Undly,  boqiiublo  peofdc^  bnt  (gaotaat  and  lasy.  Utef  bat* 
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1  passion  for  dancing  weird  African  dances  to  tbe  accompaniment 

of  Lhe  tom-tom.  Marriage  is  neither  frequent  nor  legally 
prescribed,  since  children  of  looser  unioos  are  regarded  by  the 
state  as  legitimate.  In  the  interior  polygamy  ia  frequent.  The 
people  generally  speak  a  curious  but  not  unattractive  patou 
of  French  origin,  known  as  Creole.  French  is  the  official 
language,  and  by  a.  few  of  the  educated  natives  it  is  written  and 
spoken  in  its  purity.  On  the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that,  after 
a  century  of  independence  and  self-government,  the  Haitian 
people  have  made  no  progress,  if  they  have  not  actually  shown 
signs  of  retrogression.  The  chief  towns  are  Port-au-Prince 
(pop.  7s,ooo),  Cap  Haiiien  (iq.ooo),  Le%  Cayes  (35,000),  Gonalve 
(18,000),  and  Port  dc  Pair  (10,000).  Jcremie  was  the  birtb[riace 
of  the  elder  Dumas.  The  ruins  of  the  wonderful  palace  of  Sans- 
Souci  and  of  the  fortreas  of  La  Ferriure,  built  by  King  Henri 
Christophc  (1S07-1S35),  can  be  seen  near  Millot,  a  town  9  ro. 
ittland  from  Cap  Haitien.  Plaisance  (15,000),  Gros  Morne 
(11,000)  and  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  (30,000)  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  interior.  The  entire  population  <A  the  republic 
it  about  1,500,000. 

Hiilory. — The  history  of  Haiti  begins  with  its  dtsoovery  by 
Columbus,  who  landed  from  Cuba  at  Mole  St  Nicholas  on  the 
6th  of  December  1491.  The  natives  called  the  country  Haiti 
(mountainous country), and Quisquica (vast country).  Columbus 
named  it  Espagnola  (Little  Spain),  which  was  latinized  into 
Hispaniola.  At  the  lime  of  its  discaveo'i  the  island  was  inhabited 
by  about  1,000,000  Indians,  who  are  described  by  the  Spaniards 
as  feeble  in  intcllecl  and  physically  defective.  They  were, 
however,  soon  exterminated,  and  their  place  was  supplied  (as 
early  as  1511J  by  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  the  descendants 
of  whom  now  possess  the  land.  Six  years  after  its  discovery 
Columbus  had  explored  the  interior  of  the  isbnd,  founded  the 
present  capital,  and  had  established  flourishing  settlements 
at  Isabella,  Santiago,  La  Vega,  Porto  Plata  and  Bonao.  Mines 
had  been  opened  up,  and  advances  made  in  agriculture.  Sagac 
was  introduced  in  1506,  and  in  a  few  years  bccime  the  staple 
product.  Abuut  1630,  a  mixed  company  of  French  and  English, 
driven  by  the  Spaniards  frum  St  Kills,  settled  on  the  island  of 
Tortuga,  where  Ihcy  became  formidable  under  the  name  of 
Buccaneers.  Ihcy  soon  obtained  a  footing  00  the  mainland  of 
Haiti,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  tCg;,  the  part  they  occupied 
was  ceded  to  France.  This  new  colony,  named  Saint  Dominique, 
subsequently  attained  a  high  degree  of  proqierity,  and  was  in  a 
flouncing  state  when  the  French  Revolution  brukc  out  in  17S9. 
llie  population  was  then  composed  of  whites,  free  coloured 
people  (mostly  mulattots)  and  negro  sla\-cs.  The  mulatioes 
demanded  civil  rights,  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  only  by  the 
whites;  and  in  i:qi  the  National  Convention  confened  on  them 
bU  the  privilej:>es  of  Fri'n(.h  citizens.  The  whiles  at  once  adopted 
the  most  violent  measures,  ami  petitioned  the  home  government 
lo  re\-erse  the  decree,  wliich  was  accordingly  rcvokcil.  In 
August  t7<)i.  tlie  plantation  slaves  broke  out  into  insurrection, 
and  the  niuLitti>es  threw  in  thi-lr  lot  with  them.  A  period  of 
turmoil  fi^llowcd,  lasting  lor  sovi'mI  yc.irs,  during  which  both 
parties  were  riiiKinsiljlL-  for  uf  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 
CommisMoners  were  sent  out  from  France  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  diipuie,  but  althqu);h  in  1703  they  proefaiimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  ihcy  could  elTecl  nothing.  To  add  further 
lu  the  troubles  of  the  colony,  it  was  invaded  by  a  British  force, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  climate  and  the  L'i>i)usition  ol  lhe  colonists, 
succceiled  in  maintaining  itself  until  driven  out  in  1708  by 
Tuus>aint  i'lluverturc.  By  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1705,  France 
had  acquiri-d  the  title  to  the  entire  islan<L 

By  iSoi,  Toussaiiii  I'Ouvrrlurc,  an  accomplished  negro  of 
remarkable  military  gcniu^i.  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 
He  then  published,  subject  in  the  approval  of  France,  a  form  of 
cunstituliiina]  gowrnment,  under  which  he  was  to  be  governor 
for  life.  This  *ii'p.  hnw<'ver,  roused  the  suspicions  of  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  who  di  rcriiiined  lo  reduce  the  colony  and  restore 
slavery.  He  seiii  oui  his  brother  in-iaw,  Ccncral  Lcderc,  with 
15,000  ircHips;  but  the  colonists  offered  a  determined,  and  often 
Amciffas,  resistance.  At  length,  wearied  of  the  struggle,  Lcderc 


proposed  tenns,  and  Toussaint,  induced  by  the  most  tolemn 

guarantees  on  the  part  of  the  French,  laid  down  his  arms.  He 
was  sciied  and  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  in  prisoa  in  i8oj. 
The  blacks,  infuriated  by  this  act  of  treachery,  renewed  the 
struggle,  under  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  (i7$Ft-i8o6),  with  a 
barbarity  unequalled  in  previous  contests.  The  French,  further 
embamsied  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet,  were  only  loo 
glad  to  evacuate  tbe  island  in  November  1803. 

The  opening  of  the  following  year  saw  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  the  restoration  of  the  aboriginal  name  of 
Haiti.  Dessalines,  made  governor  for  life,  inaugurated  his  rule 
with  a  bloodthirsty  massacre  of  all  the  whiles.  In  October 
1804,  he  proclaimed  himself  empCror  and  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp;  but  in  1806  his  subjects,  growing  tired  of  his 
tyranny,  assassinated  him.  His  position  was  now  contended  for 
by  several  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  Henri  Christophc  (1767-1810), 
established  himself  in  the  north,  while  Alexandre  Sabcs  Pftion 
(t77o-i8rS)  took  possession  of  the  southern  part.  The  Spaiu'ards 
re-established  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
lelaining  the  French  name,  modified  lo  Santo  Domingo.  Civil 
war  now  mgcd  between  the  adherents  of  Chrislt^he  and  Petion, 
but  in  iSio  hostilities  were  auspended.  Christophc  declared 
himself  king  of  Haiti  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.;  but  bis  cruelty 
caused  an  insurrection,  and  in  1810  he  committed  suicide.  V^ion 
was  succeeded  in  iSiSby  General  Jean  Pierre  Boycr  (177^-1850), 
who,  after  Christophe's  death,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  In  tSii  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
proclaimed  its  independence  of  Spain,  and  Boyer,  talung  ad- 
vantage of  dissensions  there,  invaded  it,  and  in  1812  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  island  fell  into  his  hands.  Bayer  held  the  presidency 
of  the  new  government,  which  was  called  the  republic  of  Haiti, 
until  1S43,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  island  by  a  revolution. 
In  1S44  the  people  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  again  asserted 
their  independence.  The  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
established,  and  from  that  time  the  two  political  divluons  ha^-e 
been  maintained.  Meanwhile  in  Haiti  revolution  followed  re- 
volution, and  president  succeeded  president,  in  rapid  succession. 
Order,  however,  was  established  in  1849,  when  Soulouque,  who 
had  previously  obtained  the  presidency,  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  under  the  title  of  Faustin  I.  After  a  reign  of  nine 
yean  be  was  deposed  and  exiled,  the  republic  being  restored 
under  the  mulatto  president  Fabre  Ge&rard.  His  firm  and 
enlightened  rule  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  in  1867  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Jamaica.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sylvestrc 
Salnave,  who,  after  a  presidency  of  two  years,  was  shot.  Nissage- 
Sagct  (1870),  Dominique  (1874),  and  Boisrond-Canal  (1S76] 
followed,  each  lo  be  driven  into  exile  by  revolution.  The  next 
president,  Salomon,  maintained  himaelf  in  office  fw  ten  years, 
but  he  too  was  driven  from  tbe  country  and  died  In  exile.  Civil 
war  raged  in  i8SS-i88g  between  Generals  Legitime  and  Hip- 
polytc,  and  the  latter  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  vacant  pre- 
sidency. He  ruled  with  tbe  most  absolute  authority  till  his 
death  in  1806.  General  llresias  Simon  Sam  f<dlowcd  and  ruled 
till  his  flight  lo  Paris  in  1901.  The  uwal  civil  war  ensued,  and 
after  nine  months  of  turmoil,  order  was  restored  by  the  election 
of  Nord  .Alexis  in  December  1901. 

Alexis'  administration  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  maAcd  by 
many  disturbances,  culminating  in  his  expulsion.  In  1904  there 
was  an  attack  by  native  soldiery  on  the  French  and  German 
representatives,  and  punishment  was  exacted  by  these  powers. 
In  December  1904  ex-prcaident  Sam,  bis  wife  and  members  of 
bis  ministry  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  Imprisonmeot  tor 
fraudulently  issuing  bonds.  In  December  1907  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  was  reported  and  the  ringleaders  were 
sentenced  to  death.  But  in  January  190S  the  revolution  spread, 
and  GonaI\'e  and  St  Marc  and  Other  places  were  reported  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurpnlf.  Protiqit  measures  were  taken, 
the  rising  wu  checked,  and  Alexis  announced  the  pnrdon  of 
the  revolutionaries.  In  March,  however,  this  pacific  policy  was 
reversed  by  a  new  ministry;  some  suspects  were  summarily 
executed,  and  tbe  attitude  of  lhe  government  was  only  modified 
when  the  powers  sent  warships  to  Portub-Ptinoe^  In  Saptenber 
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Ike  criwnl  court  M  the  cqiUkl  Kntenoed  to  detth,  tqr  default, 
a  fane  number  of  penon  iin[dir«tcd  in  tbt  ritiagi  esrlier  ia  Uw 
jKtr,  and  in-Kovmber  levolutios  broke  o«t  tgiUn.  Cenenl 
Aatotoc  Simoa  tsiied  hii  standard  at  Aua  Cayes.  DiiaSection 
wa*  rife  among  the  government  tioops,  who  deserted  to  him  ia 
SccU  numbers.  On  the  and  of  December  Port-au^Fiince  wsa 
occupied  without  bloodshed  by  the  itwdutiomiies,  and  Alens 
uok  to  fii^t,  fsfaping  violawe  irilb  some  difficulty,  and  finding 
refuse  oo  a  French  ship.  Geoenl  Simon  then  assumed  the 
ptesideo^.  At  the  end  of  ^;)rii  1910  Alexis  died  in  Jamaica, 
in  dicumsUncci  of  tome  obocurity;  it  futd  Just  been  discovered 
(hat  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  depoee  Siioon,  and  further  tronbia  was 
Ihmciwd. 

-B.  Edwardih  BUt,  Swy  of  iW  lOami  ^  S. 

.  jBoil^onlui.  Getchkkit  der  Initl  Haiti  (Ldpds, 
^dln,  J&enea  gbUrid  da  hit  tt  acUi  dn  ieintnt- 
rnaiti  (Pari*,  1651-1865);  Monte  y  Tnmds,  Huttria  de 
Samla  Domtmfo  (Havana,  1S53);  Saint  Anand,  Hitt,  atf  rt—ltUiimj 
eUaiti  (Puia.  l^Ji  &an-  Uszudr  Samt*  Dtmingt,  Poit  ami 
Ptrintt  (LoDdo^^uj^jjrUi.biblKgHU^:  Sir  Spencer  St  John, 
Haiti,  or  llir  wt^CTTtmHwif  ^ iffnffiWjTlffyr  I  Gentil  Tippenuuei', 
Ihe  Intel  Haih  (£Mpt%,  iBm);  WAfC^,  Waiii,  itttdes  (con^iqma, 
tarMu,  tt  peHtiguHt  sod  Mailt,  ai  tutrrtt  t»iUt,  Itart  uuu 
(Fari^  1893);  HMketb  Pritdurd.,.  What  Btatk  XaUt  WhiU 


nnHHlEipina,  new  wnea,  vol.  xv.  (ts8i),  pp.  40-359,  with  map: 
L.  G.  Tmpenbsuer,  Dig  Intti  Haiti  (Leipzia,  1893);  ate  mbo  aevenl 
anicle*  by  L.  G.  Tippeohauer  in  PtHrnt.  MUl.  1890  and  1901.  A 
conpaiuoa  with  the  Jamaican  succeMioo  will  be  lonnd  in  B.  T. 
Hill,  "  The  Gcolosy  and  Phyncal  Ckoeraphy  of  Jamnia,"  BuiL 
Uiu.  Camp.  ZmL,  Harvard,  voL  xxxiv.  (1899}. 

HUIPUK.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  tbe  HuzaSirpur  district 
of  Bencnl,  on  the  Gandak,  just  above  its  conflucace  with  the 
Gansea  oppoaite  Patna.  Poix.  (1901).  11,398.  Hajipnt  figures 
consptcnondy  in  the  history  of  the  strug^  between  Akbar 
and  hii  lebdlious  Afghan  govemon  of  Bcn|^  being  twice 
besieged  and  captured  by  the  imperial  troops,  in  157a  and  1 574. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  old  fort  it  a  small  stone  mosque,  very 
plain,  but  of  peculiar  arcbit(.-cturei  and  attributed  to  Hiji  Ilyila, 
its  traditional  founder  {c.  1350).  Its  command  of  water  traffic 
in  thtce  directions  makes  the  town  a  place  oi  considerable 
comnwrdal  importance.  Hajipur  has  a  statitm  on  the  main 
hue  of  tbe  Bengal  and  North-western  railway. 

HAJJ  or  Hadj,  the  Arabic  word,  meaning  literally  a  "  setting 
out,"  for  (he  greater  pilgrimage  of  Mahommedans  to  Mecca, 
lAich  takes  place  from  tbe  8th  to  the  lotb  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  Mabommcdan  year;  tbe  lesser  pilgrimage,  called  umrak 
or  CTsru,  may  be  made  to  the  mosque  at  Mecca  at  any  time  other 
than  Ihat  of  tbe  bajj  proper,  asd  is  also  a  meritorious  act.  Th« 
term  iojji  or  haiji  is  given  to  those  who  have  performed  the 
greater  pilgrimage.  The  word  Aoji;  is  so  met  imes  loosely  tised  of  any 
Mahommcdan  pilgrimage  to  a  sacred  place  or  shrine,  and  is  also 
sm>Iied  to  the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (see  Mecca;  Maboiuizdam  Rxucion). 

HAJJI  KHAUFA  [in  fuU  Mu$Uf&  ibn  'AbdalUh  K&tib 
CbeleU  Hijjl  Khahfn]  {ca.  159Q-165S},  Arabic  and  Turkish 
author,  was  bom  at  Constantinople.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  oommitsariat  department  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Anatolia, 
wat  witb  the  army  in  Bagdad  in  1635,  was  present  at  tbe  siege 
of  Encrum,  and  returned  to  Conilantinople  in  161S.  In  tbe 
fotlowtog  year  he  was  again  in  Bagdad  and  Hamadin,  and  ia 
1633  at  Aleppo,  whence  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mvcca  (bcnce 
hi)  title  Hij^).  The  following  year  be  was  in  Eriv&n  and  then 
rdUTned  to  Constantinople.  Ifere  be  obtained  a  pest  in  the 
bead  office  of  the  commissariat  department,  which  afiorded 
him  time  for  study.  He  seems  to  have  attcrtdcd  the  lectures  of 
great  teachers  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  made  a  practice 
of  inailing  bookshops  and  noting  the  titles  and  contents  of  all 
books  be  found  thm.  Hi*  largest  work  b  the  BiUi^grapkical 
Ettcyclafaedia  wifttcn  in  Arabic.  Inthis  work, after  livechapters 
dealing  with  the  sciences  generally,  tbe  titles  of  Arabian,  Persian 
sad  Turkish  books  written  up  to  his  own  time  arc  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  With  the  ti:les  are  given,  where  possible, 
IMA  notes  00  the  author,  bto  date,  and  sometimes  the  intio- 


doctoiy  words  of  bis  woA.  It  was  edited  by  G.  Flttgel  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  useful  appendix  (7  vol*.  Ldpaig,  1835- 
1858).  The  test  alona  of  tbis  edition  has  been  reproduced  at 
Const  aatiaople  (iS^jK 

HIW  -aUa  wrotoia  T^tkigb ;  a  chronolofn'cal  comnectBs 

of  general  history  ftMifaMl^to  Italian  by  C.  K.  Carii,  Venice. 
1697}:  a  history  ot  tbapiHnab  emoire  from  1594  to  lOss  (Coo- 
itantinople,  1S70);  a  batory  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  Turks 
(Corntantinople,  ijag;  chapters  1-4  tranalated  by  J.  Mitchell, 
London,  1831);  a  u.^nfnil  K«>Braphy  published  at  Constantlnofje, 
173a  (Latin  tmns.  liy  ^^  Norbcrg,  London  and  Gotha.  1818;  German 
trans,  of  pari  by  J.  vun  Hammer,  Vienna,  181J;  French  tian*.  of 
part  by  V.  dc  Si  Martin  in  his  C(oeraphy  of  A  iia  Minor,  vol.  l). 

For  hii  life  sec  the  preface  to  Fliigd  s  edition;  list  of  his  works 
in  C  Bvockalmann's  Ctick.  d.  araltiickm  LiUratur  (Berlin,  lOOS). 
voLiL,pp.43»^  (CW-TO 

HUCl,  BmrARIt  Cfl.  1579),  Engjtsb  latlrist,  was  educated 
under  John  Ho;4uns,  the  part-author  of  (he  metrical  verdon  of 
the  Psalms.  He  resided  in  Gray's  Inn  and  Barnard's  Inn, 
London.  In  tbe  address  "  To  the  Gentle  Reader  "  pr«Bxed  to 
his  Ifewf  Mf  PoKkt  Cimckyard  .  .  .  (Mktnriu  emUtd 
Syr  Nwmmus  (md  ed.,  1579)  he  mentions  fbe  "  first  three  yeeres 
which  I  ^nt  ini  the  Innes  of  Charmccry,  being  now  about  a 
dosen  of  yeeres  passed."  In  and  he  was  mayor  of 
New  Wndwr,  snd  in  15S8  he  represented  the  borough  in  parlia- 
ment. HIa  hat  woric  ms  pubUdied  in  1604.  He  waa  protected 
by  theeari  oILelcester.whMepolicy  it  waa  to  support  tbePnrttan 
party,  and  who  no  doubt  found  a  valuable  ally  in  so  vigorous 
a  satirist  of  error  in  dcrica!  places  as  was  Hake.  Semes  mU  of 
Panlet  Ckurckyarde,  A  Trapfe  far  Syr  Mianye,  first  appeared 
in  tstfr,  but  no  oopy  tS  this  impresaion  b  known,  and  It  was 
re-isnied  in  rs79  wftb  the  title  quoted  above.  Tbe  book  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Bertnlph  and  Paul,  who  meet  in 
the  aisles  of  tbe  cathedral,  and  Is  divided  Into  ci^t  "  satyrs," 
dealing  With  the  corruption  of  tbe  hi^er  clergy  and  of  judges, 
the  gr«ed  of  attoneya^  the  tri^  of  p^rdriaits  atui  apotheearicSf 
the  sumptuary  laws,  extravagant  living,  Sunday  qiorts,  tbe 
abuse  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  as  a  meeting-place  for  business  and 
conversation,  usury,  Ac  Itbwriltenrnrhytncdfourtccn-syllable 
metre,  which  is  often  more  comic  than  the  author  intended.  It 
contains,  amid  much  prefatory  matter,  a  note  to  the  "  carping 
and  Bconiefull  Sicophant,"  in  which  he  attach  his  eneimes  with 
small  courtesy  and  much  alliteration.  One  ia  described  as  a 
".carping  careless  cankerd  churle." 

He  abo  wrote  a  trsnstatiOB  from  Tbonma  i  Kemms,  71< /NUteliail, 
or  Feltaaint  tjf  CkritI  (1567.  1568):  A  Tattckstimt  far  Ikit  Tima 
Prttent  (iS74)>  a  KurrilMU  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
followed  by  a  tivatisc  oa  education;  A  Commaauratioa  of  tka  ,  ,  . 
Saittu  of  .  .  .  Eiiiabelk  (i;75)-  enbrgcd  in  IS78  to  A  JayfuU  C*t*- 
tifiMOKf  of  Ihe  Commemoration,  ffe.;and  ot  Cotd't  Kiniiom,  and  Ikit 
VuMpimg  Afa  {1604),  a  collection  of  piece*  In  eniae  and  vrrte,  in 
which  tbe  author  inveiihoaainM  tbe  power  of  gold.  A  bibliogiaphy 
of  thsM  and  of  Hake  a  other  works  was  conipikd  by  Mr  Charles 
Edmonds  for  his  edition  in  1873  of  the  Itawes  (IiMm  Reprints, 
No.  a,  1873). 

BAKB,  THOSAS  OORDOB  (1809-1895],  English  poet,  was 
born  at  Leeds,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  on  the  lolh  of  March 
1809.  His  mother  was  a  Gordon  of  the  Huntly  branch.  He 
studied  medicine  at  St  George's  hospital  and  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  but  had  pvcn  up  practice  for  many  ycara  before  his 
death,  and  bad  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  life.  In  1839  be 
publishcdaprosccpic  VoJei, republished  in  Ains worth 'smagaxine 
as  Yaldanu,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  G.  RosscttL 
In  after  years  be  became  an  intimate  member  of  tbe  circle  of 
friends  and  followers  gathered  round  Roasetti,  wlm  so  far 
departed  from  his  usual  custom  as  to  review  Hake's  poems  in 
tbe  ActidemyAoA  in  \he  ForlnigJiily  Renew.  In  1871  he  published 
Madeline;  1871,  ParaUts  and  Tales;  18S3,  Tkt  Serpent  Play; 
tS^o,  ttcw  Day  Sonnets;  and  in  1893  his  Memokt  ef  Eighty 
Ytars.  Dr  Hake's  works  had  much  subtlety  and  feiidty  OE 
expression,  and  were  warmly  appreciated  in  a  somewhat  restricted 
literary  circle.  In  his  last  published  verse,  the  sonnets,  be  shows 
an  advance  in  fadlity  00  the  occasional  harshness  of  his  earlier 
work.  He  was  given  a  Civil  List  literary  rTT'"fr  ia  1^3,  and 
died  on  the  iithof  Jaiuuiy  1S95. 
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sua  iMertkctiui  vidtaHA.  ft  fish  which  ditfm'froni  tbe  cod 
talucviattalfytm6onti6iaaMiaaMMBMl.  It  li  wy  comnoB 
on  tbe  cotsts  of  Europe  tnd  cfttlcni  North  Anerkft,  iHit  iu  floh 
is  much  leu  esteened  than  that  of  the  true  GaM.  Specimens 
4  ft.  in  length  ue  not  scarce.  There  are  kcal  variUioiB  in  the 
me  of  "  hftke  "  as  »  name;  in  America  tbe  "  silver  hake  " 
(irtrfMeAu  lUhearit),  aometime*  called  **whiUn«,"  and 
■^Pacific  h^"  (JferfHcabu  pndMeOtt)  aie  alw  foodfilies  of 
Inferior  qoality. 

HAKKAS  ("  Gneits,"  or  "  Sttsagen "),  a  people  of  5.W. 
China,  chiefly  found  in  Kwang-l^mf,  Fa-Eien  and  Fonnosa. 
Tbdr  wifin  is  doubtful,  but  there  is  aome  ground  for  believing 
that  they  may  be  a  era*  betveen  tfae  aborishtal  UmgiriiG 
dement  of  northern  China  and  the  Chinese  pn^.  According 
to  their  tradition,  they  were  in  9untung  and  noctbcra  China 
as  early  u  the  jrd  century  B.C.  In  ditpoaitiott,  appearance 
and  cottoms  they  differ  from  tbe  true  Chinese.  They  speak 
ft  distinct  dialect.  Tlwir  women,  vbo  are  prettier  than  tbe  pure 
Chinese,  do  not  compress  thdr  feet,  and  move  freely  about  in 
public  The  Hakkas  are  a  most  industrious  people  and  fumisb 
at  Canton  ncariy  aU  the  coolie  labour  emptoyed  by  Eunrpeftoa. 
Tbdr  iotell^ience  is  greftt,  and  maiqr  noted  scbidan  have  been 
of  HaUa  birtb.  Hung  Sln-tsuan,  the  leader  In  the  Tai[wig 
rebellion,  was  a  Hakka.  la  Formosa  they  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  tbe  Chinese  and  European  traders  and  the  natives. 
From  time  Immemorial  they  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  by 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  re^rd  as  "  iardgners,"  and  with  whom 
their  means  of  communlcatioo  is  usually  "  pidgin  English." 
The  earliest  persecution  occurred  under  the  "  first  univertal 
emperor"  of  China,  Shi-Hwang-tl  (346-110  n.a).  From  this 
time  tfae  Hakkas  i^tpear  to  have  become  wanderers.  Sometimes 
for  generations  they  were  permitted  to  live  unmolested,  as  under 
the  Han  dynasty,  when  some  of  them  held  high  official  poets. 
During  the  Tang  dynasty  (7tb,  Stb,  and  gtb  centuries)  they 
settled  in  the  mountains  of  Fu-kien  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kwang-Tung.  On  the  invasion  of  Kublal  Kban,  the  Hakkas 
distinguished  tbemKlves  by  their  ^very  on  the  Qumm  tide. 
In  the  14th  century  further  persecutions  drove  them  Into 
Kwang-Tung. 

See  "  An  OatUne  History  of  the  Hakkas,"  CWao  Rttkw  (London. 
'873-1874),  vol.  ii.;  IHtoa,  "On  tbe  Ongin  and  HiUory  of  the 
HaQcM,*'  ii.;  E>yer  Btll,  Eaiy  Letiont  im  HU  a<tika  Oialtd  (1884). 
71ta(i  Ckinti*  (London,  '893!;  Scbaub,  "  Proverb*  in  Daily  Use 
among  tbe  Hakkas,*' in  CMM/tnim  (London.  1894-1899),  vol.  xxi.; 
Kev.  ].  EdUas,  CMm's  Plou  m  PUUbty;  Ginid  de  Rialle,  Ra. 

4.  MOnp.  Uam.  taA  Apta,  1883):  G.  Taylor,  " Tbe  AborMnes  <rf 
ForawS)!'  CMM  Smttm,  xiv.  p.  198  wtq^  also  xn.  No.  3, "  A  RaraUe 
IbliNigh  Sootbcm  Foruioaa**' 

HAKLUYT.  RICHARD  (c.  1553-1616),  Brhisb  geofrapher, 
was  bom  ot  good  family  in  or  near  London  about  1553.  Tlie 
Bakluyts  were  of  Welsh  extraction,  not  Dutch  as  has  been 
supposed.  They  appear  to  have  settled  In  Herefordshire  as 
early  as  tbe  tjtfa  century.  The  family  seat  was  Eaton,  2  m. 

5.  E.  of  Leominster.  Hugo  Hakelute  was  returned  H.P.  for 
that  borough  in  1304/5.  Richard  went  to  school  at  West* 
minster,  where  he  was  a  queen's  scholar;  while  there  his  future 
bent  was  determined  by  a  visit  to  his  cousin  and  namesake, 
Mchard  HaUuyt  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Ris  cousin's  discourse, 
niastoatcd  by  "  certain  bookes  of  cosmographle,  an  univeisall 
nt]^,  and  the  Bible,"  made  young  Hsklu]^  resolVe  to  "pro- 
secute that  knowledge  and  kind  of  literature."  Entering  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  In  1 570, "  his  excises  of  duty  first  performed," 
be  fell  to  his  intended  conse  of  resding,  and  by  degrees  perused 
sU  the  printed  or  written  voyages  and  ^scovnles  that  be  could 
find.  He  took  his  B.A.  hi  1573/4.  It  is  probable  that, 
shortly  after  taking  his  M,A.  (1577),  he  began  at  Oxford  the  first 
public  leaores  in  geography  that  "  shewed  both  the  old  im- 
perfectly composed  and  tbe  new  lately  rclonned  mappes,  globes, 
qdicarcs,  and  other  instruments  of  this  art."  That  this  was  not 
In  London  is  certain,  as  we  know  that  the  first  lecture  of  the 
kind  was  ddivercd  in  the  metropolit  on  tbe  4U1  of  November 
IS8B  by  Tbomaa  Hood. 

HaUuyt's  fint  publUwd  «^  WIS  Ui  IMerl  F<3Kfet  iMietfiig 


Ikt  Diatgmie  cf  Amiriet  (UnAm,  ijSs,  4to.).  TUi  broa^ 
htm  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effn^nm,  nad  ao  to  Osl 
of  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  Lord  Howard's  brother4n-Iaw;  mctm6- 

ingly  at  the  age  of  thirty,  bdng  acquainted  vitb  "  the  eUefcsi 
captaines  at  sea,  the  greatest  merchants,  and  the  beat  miinm 
of  our  nation,"  be  was  selected  as  diqiiain  to  nenmpnny 
Stftffitrd,  BOW  En^idi  Rmbaasador  at  the  Pmidi  cwm,  te 
Parb  (15S3).  b  accordance  vrfth  Ac  InstracOoBS  of  SeoctHy 
Walslngharo,  he  occupied  himsdf  chiefly  in  collecting  bifdrraition 
of  the  Span^  and  French  movements,  and  "  mAing  tUUgcnt 
inquirie  of  sudi  things  as  ml^  yield  any  light  onto  our  westene 
ifteoVMie  fai  Americn."  Tbe  finMimitt  ti  Baklnyt^  laboon 
in  Pub  are  embodied  in  his  important  work  entitled  A  partiaiv 
dUamu  evHcermnf  Waltrne  discaeeHet  writtm  in  Ou  yfrt  1^4, 
by  SickmU  HocHnyl  of  Oxforde,  at  At  nqaesU  and  diraiU*  4 
lit  fit/Ot  wortkit/mU  ilr  WtUtr  JEo^Uy  i^tn  Urn  eomyma  *m 
tfUtlmtttarkts.  71iiikint4eM  MS.  was  at  hut  printed  is  iSn- 
lu  obiect  was  to  recommend  the  CBlciprise  it  pientfnc  the 
English  race  in  tbe  unsettled  parts  of  N(»th  America.  Bftkfuyt'i 
other  works  consist  mainly  of  translations  and  compilatioos, 
relieved  by  bis  dedications  and  prefaces,  which  last,  with  a  few 
letters,  ate  the  mly  material  we  possess  oat  of  whidi  •  Mogmpby 
of  turn  can  be  framed.  HaUayt  revisited  En^and  In  1584. 
laid  before  Queen  Elizabeth  a  copy  of  the  Diucnrft "  aloag  witk 
one  in  Latin  upMi  Amtotk's  P^USdu,"  and  obtained,  two  days 
before  his  return  to  Paris,  the  grant  of  the  next  vacant  prebcMj 
at  Bristol,  to  wUch  be  was  admitted  hi  1586  and  held  with  ha 
other  prefennents  till  Us  death. 

While  in  Paris  Hakluyt  interested  himself  In  the  publicatioo 
of  the  MS.  journal  of  Laudonniire,  the  Histeirt  nolaUe  dt  U 
Phrida,  edited  by  Bassanier  (Paris,  15U,  8vo.).  Tfafs  was 
translated  by  Hakluyt  and  published  in  London  under  tbe  title 
of  A  nolaldt  hiilerit  containing  fovrt  toyaga  madt  Sy  Mrtoyw 
French  coptayntt  into  Florida  (London,  1587,  4to.).  Tbe  suae 
year  De  orbt  nert  Petri  Martyrit  An^erii  decada  oOo  iUtutnttct 
labore  et  induitria  Richardi  Hochiuyti  saw  the  li^t  at  Paris. 
This  work  contains  the  exceedingly  rare  copperplate  map  dedi- 
cated to  Hakluyt  and  dgned  F.  0.  (supposed  to  be  Francis 
Gualle);  it  is  the  first  on  which  the  name  of "  Virginia  "  appear*. 

In  15S8  Hakluyt  finally  returned  to  En^and  with  Lady 
Stafford,  after  a  residence  in  France  of  neariy  five  years.  In  1589 
be  published  tbe  first  edition  of  bis  chief  work,  Tkt  Prindp^ 
HatitoHons,  Yoiages  and  Discamies  «f  tkt  Em^Uk  /faiion 
(fol.,  London,  i  vol.).  In  the  prcfsce  to  thb  we  have  ibt 
announcement  of  the  intended  publication  of  the  first  terrestrial 
l^obe  made  in  England  by  Molyneux.  In  1598-1600  appeared 
the  final,  reconstructed  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  71k 
Principal  NnipaUms,  Voyages,  Tri^iqutt  and  DitcoKria  if 
Ikt  Etig/isk  tlaiUm  (fol,  3  vols.).  Some  few  copbs  contain  ao 
exceedingly  rare  map,  the  firat  on  the  Mercator  projection  made 
in  En^and  according  to  the  true  principles  laid  down  by  Edward 
Wri^t.  Hakluyt's  great  collection,  tbou^  but  litUe  read,  hat 
been  truly  called  the  "  prose  epic  of  the  modem  English  nalknu" 
It  b  an  invaluable  treasure  of  material  for  the  Ustory  <i 
geographical  discovery  and  colonization,  which  has  secured  for  its 
editor  a  lasting  repuution.  In  1601  HaUuyt  edited  a  translatioa 
from  tbe  Portuguese  of  Antonio  Galvano,  Tka  DissattHa  ef 
Ue  7orU  (4to.,  London).  In  the  same  year  hb  aane  ocans  ai 
an  adviser  to  the  East  India  Company,  supplying  tbcm  wiih 
maps,  and  Informing  them  as  to  markets.  Meantime  in  ijqo 
(April  30th)  he  had  been  Instituted  to  the  rectory  tA  Withcric|. 
sett-cum-Brockford,  Suffolk,  In  t6o3,  on  tbe  4tb  of  May,  be 
was  Installed  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  archdeacon  of  Westndnster.  In  the  licence 
of  bis  second  marriage  (30th  of  March  1604)  he  is  ftbo  described 
as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Savoy,  and  Us  win  contains  a 
reference  to  chambers  occupied  by  him  there  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death;  in  another  official  document  he  b  styled  DJ>.  Id 
1605  he  secured  the  prospective  living  of  James  Town,  ibt 
intended  cafrftal  of  the  intended  colony  of  Virgiiiia.  Thb 
benefice  be  supplied,  when  the  colony  was  at  last  estabEshed  n 
1607.  tv  ft  cnat^  one  Robot  Hunt.  In  1606  be  qpean  u  «K 
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of  the  chief  t»6moters  of  tbe  FCtitwo  io  ihe  king  foi  pnUnu 
to  colonize  Virginia.  He  «u  also  &  leading  advrotimr  ifi  tha 
London  or  South  Virglnit  Company.  His  Usi  pnbUcktion  was 
i' miillilliiii  of  Fernando  de  Soto's  discoveries  in  Florida, 
•MtMcd  Virginia  richly  tattud  by  Ike  dtstripUon  oj  Florida  ker 
nest  tuigkbour  (London,  1609,  4to).  This  mifc  was  iueiided 
to  encourage  the  young  colony  of  Vir^ia;  to  Hidtlayt,'lt  has 
beeti  said, "  England  is  more  indebted  (or  its  American poiscuion 
than  to  nny  man  of  that  age."  We  may  notice  that  It  was  at 
Hakluyt'a  suggestion  that  Robert  Parke  translated  Mendoza's 
History  of  ^hina  (London,  i  jSA-i  jSg)  and  John  Pory  made  his 
version  of  Lro  Africanus  {A  Ceopaphieal  Hialory  of  Africa, 
London,  f6oo).  Hakluyt  died  In  1616  (November  ijrd)  and 
waibuiid  in  Wlstmlnsler  Abbey  (November  76th) ;  by  an  error 
fattlM  abbey  register  his  burial  is  recorded  under  the  year  16:61 
Out  of  bis  various  emoluments  and  preferments  (of  which  the 
last  was  Gedncy  rectory,  Lincolnshire,  In  i«t3>:|wnHUMM  a 
sraali  fortune,  which  was  squandered  by  a'Km.  A  WUi»befr  of 
his  MSS.,  sulTicient  to  form  a  fourth  volume  of  his  collections 
of  1 598-1600,  fell  into  ihehandsof  Samuel  Purchas,  who  inserted 
tbem  in  an  abridged  form  in  bis  Pilgrimes  (1615-1626,  lol.). 
OtbtnaMpKWTVcdatOxfMtKBtb.  Bod.  MS.  Sctd.  B.  S).  which 
COTiAst  ddefly  of  nous  gathered  fiAm  contemporary  authors. 

Besides  the  MSS.  or  editions  noticed  in  the  text  (Dha  Vo\nfet 
(1582):  ParHaitr  DUfurse  (1584):  L-iu-lunnieru's  Flonda  05»7)i 
Peicr  Martyr,  Dttadit  (1587) ;  Prirtci(ml  Kavi^alions  { 1 589  and  1 51)8- 
1600);  Galvano's  Diaovfries  (i6qO;  Dc  Siiio'a  Florida  record,  the 
Vtrninia  rifkly  talued  (1609,  wc  may  notiio  ilic  llakluyt 

Society's  London  edition  of  the  Dntrs  Voyagrs  in  1850,  the  edition 
of  the  ParliiuUr  Diieourse,  by  Charles  Deanc  in  the  ColUtlioHS  if 
Ihe  Maine  Ilislorical  Sorifty  (Cambridge.  Mass.,  1870,  with  an  intrt^ 
duction  by  Leonard  WoodsJ:  alto,  among  inadwn  issues  of  the 

■HUed  (or  the  first  voJume  of  the  final  edition  w'tbe  Prtndpal 
fttmnuienj,  in  iMg,  merely  eaneri^d  the  (brmer  1398  title  with  its 
Mference  to  the  Cadiz  expedition 


iiiereiKe  to  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  tS^i  but  from  this  has  aii^  a 
we  mistaken  suppositlonthat  a  newMttionwasthen  (1599)  published, 
Halduyt't  Galvano  was  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Admiral 
C.  R.  D.  Bcthunc  in  1863.  This  Society,  which  'WStlMbdtd 
in  1846  for  printing  rare  and  unnublisbed  voyagM  ami  tnwreU, 
includes  the  Glasgow  editkm  of  the  Principoi  Novipitiiym  in  il* 
txtra  terits,  as  well  as  C,  R,  Beailcy's  edition  of  Carpini,  Rvbritquit, 
and  other  medieval  texts  from  Hakluyt  (Cambridge.  H)o,i.  1  vol.). 
Reckoning  in  these  and  an  issue oF  Purchas  ■/V£/i»«wbythcGI,T^i;oW 


of  the  Principal  NavigaUans  should  be  c'pcci,' 
Winter  Joners  introduction  to  the  Kakluyt  brnjitlv  <ili;lrji  ol  il« 
Die^M  Voyatf't  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England.  "  ll'-n li.rd-liirc 'J 
Oxford  Univ.  Keg.  (Oxford  Hist,  Soc.).  il-.iii.  39;  Ihsl-im-U 
Commission.  ^Ih  rtpcl.  appendix,  p.  614.  the  bst  giving  ui  the 
Towneley  MSS,  ri  k*rrlng  tu  payments  (prizes?)  awarded  to  Hakluyt 
when  at  Oxford.  May  uih  and  June  4th,  1575.    (C.H.C.;  C.  R-BJ 

HAKODATE,  a  town  on  the  south  of  the  felulid' «f'  Vteo, 
Japan,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  bland 
until  Sapporo  was  officially  raised  to  that  rank.  Pop.  doo?) 
84,746.  Its  position,  as  has  been  (requemly  remarked,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  the  town  is  built  along  the  north- 
western base  of  a  rocky  promontory  (1157  ft.  bl  helBbt>  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  is  tinl^fed  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  The  summit  of  the 
fDck,  called  the  Peak,  is  crowned  by  a  fort.  Hakodate  is  one  of 
tht  porta  ori^nally  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The  Bay  of  Hako- 
date, an  inlet  of  Ttsugaru  Strait,  1$  completely  land-locked,  easy 
(rf  access  and  spacious,  with  deep  water  almost  up  to  the  shore, 
and  good  holding-ground.  The  Russians  formerly  used  Hakodate 
as  a  winter  port.  The  staple  exports  are  beans,  pulse  and  pca», 
marine  products,  sulphur,  furs  and  timber;  the  staple  import*, 
comestibles  (especially  salted  fish),  kerosene  and  oil-cake.  The 
town  is  not  situated  so  as  to  profit  largely  by  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  Yezo,  and  as  a  port  of  foreign  trade  its  out- 
look is  indifferent.  Frequent  steamers  connect  Hakodate  and 
Yokobatta  add  oUin  p«ts,  and  th^  f»  dmly  commtinkation 


Toicjo.  Hahodata  ww  opened  to  AiMtft:an  cbmmerce  fai  1854. 
In  tbe  dvil  mr  of  tS68  the  town  was  taken  by  the  rabtl  fleet, 
bat  ft  was  recovered  by  the  mikado  in  1869.  > 

HAL,  a  town  <A  Brabant,  Belgium,  about  9m.  S.W.  of  Brtnsda, 
situated  on  the  river  Senna  and  the  Charieroi  canal.  Pop.  (1904) 
I3,;4i.  The  ^ce  Is  hiter«Bttng  chiefly  on  account  of  fu  fine 
church  «f  Notre  Dane,  formeriy  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  This 
church,  a  good  example  of  pure  Gothic,  waa  begun  in  1341  and 
finished  in  140Q.  lu  principal  ornament  fs  tha  alabaster  altar, 
by  J.  Uone,  completed  in  1533,  Tbo  brbnie  font  dates  from 
1446.  Among  tbe  monnroeBU  is  one  in  black  marbta  to  tlut 
dauphin  Joachim,  ton  ol  Lools  XL,  who  died  in  1460.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  church  are  many  costly  objects  presented  by 
illustrious  petwnages,  among  others  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
King  Henry  VIII.  of  En^and,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
and  several  popes.  Tbe  church  fe  chiefly  celebrated,  bowaver, 
for  its  miraoilaua  image  of  tbe  Virgin.  Legend  tays  that  daring 
a  riege  the  buDeU  fired  into  the  town  were  caught  by  her  In  tbe 
folds  of  her  dress.  Some  of  these  arc  still  shown  in  a  chest  lhat 
stands  in  a  udc  chapel.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  a  great 
pilgrimage,  attetxied  itf  many  tfaonsaDds  from  all  pans  'of 
Belgium,  h  paid  tnntially  to  tlus  church.  The  hAtd  de  vQle 
dates  from  1616  and  has  been  restored  with  more  tbaa  ordinary 
good  taste. 

HALA,  or  Haiu  (formeriy  kix>wn  as  Mmtazabad ),  a  town  of 
British  India  in  Hyderabad  district,  Sind.  Pop.  (1901)  4985. 
It  has  long  t>ccn  famous  for  Its  glaaed  pottery  and  tiks,  made 
from  a  fine  clay  obtained  from  tbe  InduSt  mixed  with  powder^ 
flints.  The  town  has  olio  a  manufacture  of  tusit  or  striped 
trouier-etoths. 

HALAESA,  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  14  m.  £.  Cephaloedrum-  [Ccfalu],  to  the  east  of  the 
modem  Castd  di  Tuar,  founded  in  40] '  bx.  by  Archonides, 
tyiunt  of  Herbita,  whose  name  it  somelliAM  bore;  we  find,  t.%: 
Halaisa  ATcho»ida  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Augustus  {Corp. 
insaip.  lal.  x..  BeiUn.  1S83,  p.  76S].  It  waa  the  first  town  tct 
sunendcr  to  tbe  Romans  in  the  First  Panic  War,  and  was  granted 
f reedotn  knd  immunity  from  lithe.  Tt  became  a'  place  of  some 
importance  in  Roman  days,  cspedatly  as  a  ptirt,  and  entirely 
outstripped  iu  mother  dty.  Halaesa  is  the  only  pbcc  in  Sicily 
where  an-fAectfpiion  dedicated  to  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
republicanperiod(periiapsin936.c)hescoroetolight.  (T.AsJ 

BAUKHA.  or  HaiACBA  (literally  <'  nde  of  condua  "),  the 
rabbMcsl  development  of  the  Mosaic  law;  with  the  haggada 
it  makes  up  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  (7.9.).  As  the  haggada 
is  the  poetic,  so  the  halakha  is  the  legal  element  of  the  Talmud 
(f  .ff.),  and  ansa  oat  of  thei  fact  (on  between  tbe  Sadducees,  who 
disputed  the  traditions,  and  the  Fluufaecs,  who  strove  to  prove 
their  derivation  from  scripture.  Among  the  chief  attempts  to 
codify  the  halakha  were  the  Great  Rula  {Halakkoth  Ctdoletk) 
M  Simon  Kayyara  (9th  century),  based  on  tin  letters  written  by 
the  Gamilm,  tbe  bead*  ot  the  Babylonian  schools,  to  Jew!^ 
inquirers  fn  many  lands,  the  wort  of  Jacob  Alfaid  (1013-1103), 
t!iB5fr'9iie  ffaHrf  of  Maimonldes  (iifto).  ^nd  the  TabU  PrtpartJ 
{Skmlka»  Aruek)  of  Joseph  Qato  (1565),  which  from  its  practical 
scope  and  its  clarity  as  a  work  of  general  reference  beame  the 
univmal  buidbook  ot  JcwMi  Bfe  in  many  of  Its  phase*.  (I.  A.) 

HAUBBtTADT.  a  town  of  Getmany,  In  tbe  Prussian  pnvlocri 
of  Saxony,  56  m^  by  rait  N.W.  of  Halle,  and  39  S.W.  of  Magde- 
burg. It  lies  In  a  fertile  country  to  tbe  north  of  the  Han 
MoQttUdns,  on  the  Holzemme,  at  tbe  Junction  of  railways  to 
Halle,  Coslar  and  Hule.  P<^  (>905)  4S,534-  The  town  haf 
a  medieval  appearance,  many  old  houses  decorated  with  beautiful 
wood-carviug  stni  surviving.  The  Gothic  cathedral  (now  Pro- 
testant), dating  from  tbe  ijtb  and  14th  centuries.  Is  remarkable 
for  the  majeattc  impression  made  by  the  great  htight  of  the 
interior,  with  hs  slender  columns  and  lofty,  narrow  idstcs.  The 
treasure,  preserved  In  tbe  former  chapter-hooae,  is  rich  in 
reUquaries,  vestments  and  ollter  objects  of  medieval  church 
art.  Tbe  beautifiJ  spites,  wfaltA  had  become  unsafe,  were 
rebuDt  in  1890-1S95.  Among  the  other  tburches  tbe  only  one 
of  speeU  InUrest  It  the  UAinaenUtdw  (Ourdi  of  Out  U^r)* 
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«  ba^lica,  wUh  four  town,  ia  the  Uter  Roatuctque  ityle, 
dtting  (ma  the  tith  ud  ijth  ccnMmi  ud  restored  in  >S48, 
ointkiiiinK  old  nvinl  fraaooes  and  carved  fiturea.  Remarkable 
UBoag  tbe  other  old  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  ol  the  iflb 
century  and  restored  in  the  i7ih  ccntuiy,  with  a  cfTpt.aiid  the 
Pelersfaof,  fonocrly  the  ^uscopal  palace,  but  now  utilized  aa 
law  courts  and  a  priioa.  The  principal  educational  establish- 
■ent  is  the  gjrnuusium,  with  a  library  of  40,000  voiumea.  Close 
to  the  cathadnl  lies  the  bouse  of  the  poet  Ctclni  (9^),  since  1899 
the  property  of  tbe  Biuiucipality  and  converted  into  a  nuiseum. 
It  coDiaiDS  a  colkctioit  of  tbe  portraits  of  the  friends  of  tbe 
poet-Kbolar  and  Mine  valuable  manuscripts.  Tbe  principal 
manufactures  of  tbe  tows  are  sugar,  dgais,  paper,  gloves, 
cbemical  products,  beer  and  machinery.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  are  the  SpieaelsberBe,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  counlry  h  obtained,  and  [he  Ktasbergc,  v.!lli  pr©- 
hiiioric  cLVf-dwuUiTiKs  cut  out  in  tiic  sandstone  tanks. 

'llio  hl.-ti>tv  <jf  H,ill»T.sUd[  bi'Kin*  with  ilic  rr,in-fiT  to  it,  by 
Sislii'i'  Mildi^^rim  I.,  iTi  Kjo  of  the  M-n  f,>iindi-d  by  C h.i rli  m.ifin.- at 
Selifii  II- i.i'lt.  At  itiL'  iTid  ol  ihi-  iiiih  tcntiiry  ihc  lji-,luj(i.  were 
granuil  l-y  l\ui  imju  ror-  ihu  rij^lit  to  cxcrii-^^  lotiiiionl  jun-ilii  iion 
over  thuir  which  Ixfamc  one  ol  ilic  most  coiisidorabJi^  oi  the 
nclcBiaMical  prLncipa lilies  ol  the  Empire.  As  buch  it  survived  the 
Introduclian  ol  the  Scfomution  in  1543;  but  in  1566,  on  the  death 
Ot  Sisiimund  of  Brandenburg  (also  archbishop  of  Aladgcburg  Uom 
15S>  to  1366),  the  lau  Cathohc  bishop,  the  chapter  from  motive* 
of  atanmy  elected  the  infant  Henry  Juliusot  BnincinclcLaneburs. 


In  1989  he  becatnc  duke  ot  Bniaswide,  and  two  yean  later  he 
abolidrcd  the  Catholic  rites  in  HalbmtadL  The  aec  was  Krverned 
by  lay  bishops  until  1648,  when  it  was  foraulty  converted  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  into  a  lecuUr  (irincCpality  for  the  elector  of 
Bfandcnbnrg.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  it  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  \Vt=(ijH:ilij,  but  camL-  ai;ain  to  Prussia  00  tbe 
downfalTof  Napoleon. 

The  town  received  a  charter  from  Bishop  Amult  m  99S.  In 
1113  tt  was  burnt  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and  in  1179  by  Henry 
tbeXion.  Duritis  the  Tlurty  Years'  War  it  was  occupted  ahcniatcly 
by  the  Imperialists  and  tbe  Swedes,  tbe  latter  of  whom  handed  U 
over  to  Brandenburg. 

See  Lucanus.  Drr  Dom  n  IlaJheriladt  (1837),  Wtpetiter  durek 
HalberHodl  (and  ed..  1S66)  and  Die  Liebfranenktrtht  tu  Halbersladt 
(iSri):  Scheffer,  Itutkrifun  und  Lnenden  haOtrsUdtitctur  Baulen 
(1864):  Schniidt,  Urlmndttdmch  dtr  Sladt  Halbtriiadl  (Halle,  1B78); 
and  i^bieichc.  Balberiladt,  toml  vndjetxi  (i88i). 

BAUBRT.  Halberd  or  Halbakd,  a  'weapon  consisting  of  an 
axe- blade  balanced  by  a  pick  and  having  an  elongated  pike-head 
at  the  end  of  the  staff,  which  was  usually  about  j  or  fL  in 
length.  Tbe  utility  of  such  a  weapon  in  the  wars  of  tbe  later 
middle  ages  lay  in  this,  that  it  gave  the  foot  soldier  the  means 
of  dealing  with  an  armoured  man  on  horseback.  The  pike  could 
do  no  mote  than  keep  tbe  boncnun  at  a  distance,  lliis  ensured 
security  for  the  foot  soldier  but  did  not  enable  him  to  strike  a 
mortal  Mow,  for  whkh  firstly  a  long-handled  and  secondly  a 
powerful  we^Kia,  capable  of  striking  a  heavy  cleaving  blow, 
was  requited.  Several  diffcmt  Ibima  of  weapon  nspondmg 
to  these  icqniremenU  an  described  and  ilhislrated  beJow;  it 
wilt  be  noticed  that  the  thrusting  pike  is  almost  always  combined 
with  the  cutting-bill  hook  or  axe-head,  so  that  the  individual 
btliman  or  halb^dier  should  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  caught 
alone  by  a  mounted  <q>piacnt,  or  it  hii  first  descending  Uow 
missed  its  objecL  It  wHI  be  noticed  further  that,  concurrently 
with  the  disuse  of  complete  armour  and  the  development  of 
firearms,  the  pike  or  thrusting  element  gradually  tiisplaces  the 
axe  or  dfaving'chHnenl  in  ihwe  weapons,  till  at  last  we  arrive 
at  the  coi)rt  balberU  and  pattiaaas  of  tbe  late  ifith  and  eariy 
17th  ccnturica  and  the  lo-callcd  "halbact"  of  tbe  Infantry 
•fficer  and  sergeant  in  the  18th,  which  can  scarcely  be  classed 
even  as  partiaans. 

figs.  1-4  rq^rcMnt  types  of  these  ktng  rutting,  cut  and  thruu 
weapooa  of  the  middle  agei,  details  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
deuncai.  Tbo  most  primitive  it  tbe  aaiifcf  (fig.  r),  which  is 
simply  a  heavy  cleaver  on  a  pole,  with  a  pohit  added.  The  next 
form,  the  (Morau  or  guisarm«  (fig.  3),  appears  in  infinite  variety 
but  is  Mwajff  distinguished  from  voufges,  &c.  by  tbe  book, 
which  was  used  to  pull  dom  mounted  men,  and  generally 
lesBiabhi  the  igricoltural  bill -hook  of  to^lay.  Tbs  ^ne 
(df  «  it  Ifto  GeratiB)  is  A  bcoa4,  heavy.  iUgh%  curved  Mmd- 
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'  Uade  00  ft  stave;  it  is  oftea  coaibincd  with  the  booked  1 
as  a  i/aiwi-piami  (fig.  4.  Butgundian,  about  1480).  A , 
totUt4  is  shown  in  fig.  5  (Swisa,  r4tb  oentuiy). 

The  weapon  best  luiewii  to  Englishmea  is  the  hUl,  wbkh  «m 
originally  a  lort  of  scytbo4)Ude,  sharp  oo  lb*  concftwe  side 
(whereas  the  glaive  has 
the  cutting  edge  on  the 
convex  side),  but  in  its 
best-known  form  It  should 
be  called  a  biU-gisarme 
(fig.  6).  The^r(ia«M,rM' 
MW3  and  AaUwA  proper 
developed  naluraUy  from 
the  earlier  types.  Tbe 
feature  conunon  to  ail, 
as  has  been  said,  is  the 
combination  of  spear  and  axe.  In  tbe  halberta  the  am 
predominatca,  as  the  examples  Ifig.  la,  Swiss,  early  xs^b 
century;  fig.  11,  Swiss,  middle  16th  cestury;  and  fig.  ti,  CcnnaB 
court  halbert  of  the  same  period  aa  fig.  11)  show.  Ia  lha 
parlaait  the  pike  is  the  more  important,  the  axe-beada  being 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  onamenlal  feature.  A  south 
German  specimen  (figi  9,  i6rs),  shows  bow  this  was  compensated 
by  tbe  broadening  of  the  speor-hcad,  the  edges  of  which  in  such 
weapons  were  sharpened.  Fig.  8,  a  service  weapon  of  simple 
form,  merdy  has  projections  on  cither  side,  and  from  this 
developed  the  rataeur  (fig.  7),  a  parttcm  with  a  very  long  and 
narrow  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  rapier,  and  with  fork -like  pro- 
jectitms  intended  to  act  as  "  sword-breakers,"  instead  of  the 
atn^hied  axe-heails  of  the  partiean  proper. 

The  halbert  played  almost  as  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  raDitaiy 
history  ot  Middle  Europe  during  the  tsth  and  early  t6th  centuries 
as  the  pike.  But, 
even  in  a  form  jl 
distinguishable  M 
from  the  voulge  ill 
and  the  glaive,  it  —  Lfl,' 
dates  fnwn  the 
early  part  of  the  j] 
ijth  century,  and  U 
for  many  genera-  Jt 
tions  thereafter  it  7I 
was  the  special 
weapon  of  '  the 
Swiss.  Fauchet,  in  hii  Origiats  ia  iigaitct,  printed  fai  1600, 
states  tbat  Louis  "Xt.  of  France  ordered  certain  new  weapons 
of  war  called  k^eborda  to  be  tn«de  at  Angers  and  other  placa  in 
147S.  The  Swiss  had  a  mixed  artnament  of  pikes  and  halberts 
at  the  battle  of  Moral  in  1476.  In  the  islh  and  i6(h  cen- 
turka  the  balbeiu  became  larger,  and  the  blades  were  fbuned 
in  many  varieties  of  shape,  often  engrdved,  inlaid,  or  pierced 
in  open  work,  and  exquisitely  finished  as  works  of  art.  This 
weapMi  was  in  use  in  England  from  the  rdgn  of  Henry  \H. 
to  the  reign  of  George  111.,  when  it  was  still  carried  (tbougb  in 
shape  it  had  certainly  lost  its  original  chatacUtistics,  arkd  bad 
become  half  pattiziji  and  half  pike)  by  sergeants  in  the  guards 
and  other  infuiliy  re^ments.  It  is  still  retained  aa  tbe  symbol 
of  authority  borne  before  the  magistrates  on  public  occastoiu 
in  some  of  the  buighs  of  Scotland.  The  Lochaber  axe  may  be 
called  a  specica  of  halbert  ftunished  with  a  hook  on  tbe  ebd  of 
tbestaSattbcbadtoftbeblade.  The  godcndag  (Fr.  gedeitdart) 
is  the  Flemish  name  of  the  halbert  in  its  orMnal  form. 

Tbe  derivation  of  the  word  is  as  follows.  The  O.  Fr.  Ao^frordr. 
of  which  the  Eoglisb  "  halberd,"  "  halbert,"  is  an  adaptation, 
was  itself  adapted  from  tbe  MJI.G.  kdmiarda,  mod.  HtUtbaHti 
the  second  part  is  the  OJLG.  bcria  or  porta,  brosd-aie,  probably 
the  same  word  as  Bart,  beard,  and  so  called  from  its  shape; 
the  first  part  is  either  kelm,  handle,  cf.  "  helm,"  tiller  of  a  ship, 
the  word  meaning  "  haftcd  axe,"  or  else  lulm,  helmet,  an  are 
for  smiling  the  helmet.  A  common  derivation  was  to  take  tbe 
word  as  representing  a  Ger.  tulb-harJt,  half-axe;  the  early 
Geinu  fom  sbom  this  to  be  aa  emaeow  (uesh 
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BAIAAMB,  Mn  AlBXAHDER  (1768-1851),  Scottish 
divine,  the  younger  son  of  Captain  James  Haldane  of  Atrthrey 
House,  Stirlingshire,  was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  i4tb  of  July 
1768.  Educated  first  at  Dundee  and  afterwards  at  the  high 
Khool  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  o(  seventeen  be 
Joined  the  "  Duke  of  Montrose  "  East  Indlainan  as  a  midship- 
man. After  four  voyages  to  India  he  was  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Melville  Cattle  "  In  the  summer  of  1793; 
but  haWng  during  a  long  and  unexpected  detention  of  his  ship 
begun  a  careful  study  ^  the  Bible,  and  also  come  under  the 
evangelical  influence  of  David  Bogue  of  Go^rt,  oite  of  the 
founder*  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  abruptly  resolved 
to  quit  the  naval  profession  for  a  religious  life,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  before  his  sb^  bad  sailed.  About  the  year  1796  he 
became  acquainted  with  tbe  celebrated  evangelical  divine, 
Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  society  he  made  several 
tours  through  Scotland,  endeavouring  by  tract-distribution 
and  other  means  to  awaken  others  to  some  of  that  interest  in 
religious  subjects  which  he  himself  so  strongly  fdt.  la  May 
1797  be  preached  bis  first  sermon,  at  Gibnertoa  near  Edinburgh, 
with  encourapng  success.  In  the  tame  year  be  established  a 
Bon-sectarian  organization  for  tract  distribution  and  lay  preach- 
ing called  the  "  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  at 
Home."  During  the  neit  few  years  be  made  repeated  misdonary 
Journeys,  preaching  wherever  he  could  obtain  hearers,  and 
generally  in  the  <^n  air.  Not  originally  disloyal  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  was  gradually  driven  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  eiigendes  of  his  position  into  scparaliOD. 
In  1799  be  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  large  Independent  con- 
gregation  in  Edinburgh.  This  was  the  first  congregational  church 
known  by  that  name  in  Scotland.  In  iSet  ■  permanent  building 
replaced  the  circus  in  which  tbe  congregation  had  at  first  met. 
To  this  church  be  continued  to  minister  gratuitously  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  i8o8hemadcpublicavowalof  hisconvmion 
to  Baptist  views.  As  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
fnm  the  more  exhausting  labours  of  itineracy  and  open-air 
piMchfng,  be  sought  more  and  more  to  influence  the  discussion 
of  current  religious  and  tbeologicol  questions  by  means  of  the 
ptess.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1851. 

His  son,  Daotel  Kotbibtoibi  Ha  to  am*  (1814-1887),  by  hb 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Prtrfessor  Daniel  Rutherfod,  was  a 
profmnent  Scottish  pbyddon,  who  became  pterident  «(  the 
Edinhurgb  College  of  Physicians. 

AawBg  J-,  A.  Haldane's  numerous  contributioDs  to  current  theo- 
logical discuadons  were:  Tki  Outy  <t  Ckrittiam  PorUannc*  in 
fUfOrd  la  Poinli  of  Chnrth  O'dtr  (lalif;  SltUlvrei  on  a  PuUicatiim 
upon  Primiliw  Chrisliantly  by  Mr  John  Walter  (iSlQ);  Rtjulativn 
m  Etheard  /mn^'s  llt'ttual  Doclrinei  rtipeciint  ike  Person  end 
AlMemnU  ef  Jesus  Christ.  His  ObstrtaHons  on  Universmt  Potion, 
Ac.,  was  a  contributiMi  to  the  coniroverty  reijarding  the  views  of 
TbMus  Erskine  of  Untalhen  and  Campbell  of  Row;  Man's  Rt- 
sponsibilily  ([S43)  is  a  reply  to  Howard  Hinton  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  flic  Atonement.  He  alra  published:  Journal  of  »  Tour 
in  lie  North;  Early  Inslrucliam  Cbmmended  <iSoi);  View  of  ike 
Soeiol  Wortkijf  1^  til  Aral  C:iHrrhM.(iao5)i  rkt^aOnM  ami  Duly 

HALDAKB.  RICHARD  BURDOH  (1856-  ),  British  states- 
man and  philosc^her,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Haldane  of 
Cloanden,  Pmhsiure,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  nephew  of 
}.  S.  Butdon-SondersDn.  He  was  a  grand-ne[dww  of  tbe  Scottish 
divliwi  J.A-ond  Robert  KsUane.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
hurgb Academy  and  tbe  unrverMtiesof  Edinbur^  and  Gfittingen, 
where  be  atudiod  phUosophy  under  Lotxe.  He  took  fint-dass 
bonouis  in  philoiophy  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  Gray  scholar  and 
Fergusrai  aeb^or  ia  phlloaopby  of  the  four  ScMtish  Uniraaitiea 
(1876).  He  WIS  called  to  tbe  bar  in  1879,  and  so  early  as  1890 
become  a  queen's  counsel,  la  1S85  be  entered  pori^nent  as 
hlwral  member  for  Hoddingtonthlte,  tor  wbkh  be  was  re-elected 
cootiBuoasly  up  to  and  including  1910.  H*  was  indnded  in 
190S  m  Sir  H.  CaapbeH-Bannerraaa's  catnnet  as  secretary  for 
war,  and  was  tbe  author  of  the  important  scheme  for  the  rc- 
wpnfntiOB  ef  the  Btitisb  muf,  by  sriiicb  the  myitis  awl  the 
voboten  fmet  weie  replKcd  by  m  otngle  tenitodal  focce. 


Though  always  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Liberal 

party  and  conspicuous  during  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1901-  as 
a  Libers)  Imperialist,  the  choice  of  Mr  Haldane  for  the  task  of 
thinking  out  l  new  army  organisation  00  business  lines  bad 
strudc  many  people  as  curious.  Beakles  being  a  chancery 
lawyer,  he  was  more  particularly  a  philosopher,  ronspicnons  for 
his  knowledge  of  Hegelian  metaphysics.  But  with  German  philo- 
sophy he  bad  also  the  German  sense  of  thoroughness  and  sj^em, 
•nd  his  scheme,  iridlo  it  was  much  crftldied,  was  recognlied 
as  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  a  voluntary  army.  Mr 
Haldane's  chief  literary  publications  were:  L^e  of  Adam  Smilk 
(1S87);  Educaiion  aid  Empire  (igoi);  Tkt  Pathway  to  Reality 
(1903).  He  also  translated,  Jointly  with  J.  Kemp,  Schopen- 
hauer's DU  Wett  ah  WUlt  und  VorsteUnsti  {Jkt  Woridas  Wiamd 
Idea,  3  vols.,  1883-1886).' 

HALDAHB.  ROBERT  <i764-i84>),  Scottish  diWne,  elder 
brother  of  J.  A.  HaUane  (9.*.),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
18th  of  February  1764.  After  attending  classes  in  the  Dundee 
grammar  scbod  and  In  the  bi^  school  and  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1780,  be  joined  H.M.S. "  Monarch,"  of  whidi  his  uncle 
Lord  Duncan  was  at  that  time  In  command,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  was  transferred  to  the  "  Foudroyant,"  on  board  of  whid^ 
during  the  night  engagement  with  the  "  Fegase,"  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Haldane  was  afterwaids  present  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  but  at  the  peace  of  1783  be  finally  Mt  the 
navy,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  on  his  esute  of  Airthrey,  near 
Stirling.  He  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  David  Bogue  of 
Gosport  and  carried  away  deep  impressions  fiom  kb  aci^emy. 
The  earlier  phases  of  the  French  Revolution  excited  hb  deepest 
sympathy,  a  sympathy  which  indund  bim  to  avow  his  strong 
disapproval  of  the  war  with  France.  As  his  over-sanguine  vl^ons 
of  a  new  order  of  things  to  be  ushered  in  by  political  change 
disa{^)eared,  be  began  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  religious  subjects. 
Resolving  todevote  himself  and  his  means  wholly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Cbiistianity,  his  first  proposal  for  that  end,  njade  in 
1796,  was  to  organize  a  vast  mission  to  Bengal,  of  which  he  was 
to  provide  the  entire  expense;  with  this  view  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  was  sold,  but  the  East  India  Company  refused  to 
sanction  the  Khemc,  which  therefore  bad  to  be  abandoned. 
In  December  1797  he  joined  his  brother  and  some  others  in  llu 
formation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home,"  in  building  chapels  or  "  tabernacles  "  for  congregations, 
in  supporting  missionaries,  and  in  maintaining  institutions  for 
the  education  of  young  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evongdiu- 
tion.  He  u  said  to  have  ^nt  more  than  Ijofioo  In  the  course  ol 
the  following  twelve  yean  (1798-1810}.  lie  also  initiated  a 
plan  for  evangelizing  Africa  by  bringing  over  native  children 
to  be  trained  as  Cbristbn  teachers  to  their  own  countrymen. 
In  1816  he  visited  the  continent,  and  first  at  Geneva  and  after- 
wards in  Montauban  (1817)  he  lectured  and  interviewed  large 
numbers  of  theological  students  with  remarkable  effect;  among 
them  were  Malan,  Monod  and  Merle  d'Aubign£.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1819,  he  lived  partly  on  his  csuie  ol  Auchengray 
and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  and  like  his  brother  took  an  active  part, 
chiefly  through  the  press,  in  many  of  the  religious  controversies 
of  the  time.  He  died  on  the  lath  of  December  1S41. 

In  1816  he  published  a  work  on  the  Euidencei  and  Aulkorily  of 
Dinne  Revelalton,  and  in  1819  the  substance  of  his  theological 

Erclectiont  in  a  ComMenlairt  tar  tEpUre  aun  Romaim*.  Among 
it  later  writings,  bendci  numeroua  pamphlota  OS  what  was  known 
as  "  the  Apocrypha  contravtray,"  are  a  treatise  On  Ike  Inspiration 
of  Scripture  (1S3S),  which  ha*  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
a  later  Exposttion  ofihe  EpisU*  to  ihe  ^kmim  (1835),  which  ba*  been 
frequently  rioted,  and  has  been  t  tan  slated  Into  French  and 
Gennaa. 

See  Mtmain  ot  K.  ami  J.  A.  HMant.  by  Alexander  Haldane 

(i8S»). 

HALDEMAir.  SAHVEL  RERHAN  (1811-1880),  American 
naturalist  and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  iilh  ol  August  181) 
at  Uicust  Grove,  Fa.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  1851  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  185s  he  w«it  t«  Delaware 
CoUeae,  where  be  filled  the  aanM  pc^ioa.  but  in  1869  be 
icbimed  to  tbe  vwHxiny  of  PenaqrhwiiK  ao  proltascc  of 
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oorafiifratlre  pUIokigy.ncI  mn^ned  then  till  hit  death,  which 
occimed  mt  Chickin,  Pk.,  on  the  loth  of  September  1880.  Hii 
Writings  Induda  Fretkaaler  Unhahe  McUutes  tif  tht  UnUoi 
SMCm  (1840);  Zoebiie^  Cmlribtaimt  (iS4»-t845)i  Analylk 
Ortket^tfikf  <i8te)|  Tmm  s  Chest  KKigU  (1864);  Peiw- 
syltMia  Dtikh,  a  DnieU  ^  SaUtk  German  vtik  an  li^usiom  a/ 
Eitglitk  (1872);  OnUines  «/  SlynuUg^  (tin);  ud 

BmiUint  <iMi>- 
HAUHIUUID.  UB  PllE»BBIClC  (1718-1791).  Biitidi  geiwta) 
adrntnbtmor,  was  bom  at  Yvcrdun,  Ncuchltd,  SwitmUad, 

on  the  II  th  of  August  1716,  of  Husuenot  descent.  After  icrviDg 
in  the  armies  of  Saiilinia,  Ruuia  and  Holland,  be  eniered 
British  Service  in  1754,  and  subsequently  naturalised  as  an 
Ei^isll  dUm.  During  the  Soven  Years*  War  he  aervtd  in 
America,  was  wounded  at  Hcondcroga  (1758)  and  was  present  at 
the  UluBg  of  MontTfo]  (1760].  After  filling  with  credit  several 
administrative  positions  in  Canada,  Florida  and  New  York, 
in  177S  be  succeeded  Sir  Guy  Carteton  (aftcrwanlt  Lord  Dor- 
chcuer)  as  govemorfetKral  of  Canada.  His  mcawrea  against 
Frtach  sympothizen  with  the  AmciicaDs  have  incurred 
extravagant  strictures  from  French-dnadian  historians,  but  he 
leaUy  showed  modcTaiion  as  well  as  energy.  In  1783  be  rc- 
tomcd  to  London.  He  died  at  his  hirthpbce  on  the  sih  of 
June  1791- 

His  life  has  bc«a  well  written  by  Jean  Mcllnraith  in  the  "  Makers 
e(  Canada  "  Bcrici  (Toronio,  1^4).  His  Correspondence  and  Diary 
fill  361  volumes  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  and  are  catalogued  in 
the  Annual  Reporls  (1684-1369). 

HALE,  U>WARD  EVERETT  (1812-1909),  American  author, 
was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  3rd  of  April  i8i>,  son  of  Nalh.in  Hale 
(1784-1863),  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
nephew  of  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  and  statesman,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1839;  was  pastoe  of  the  church  of  the  Unity, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  184^1856,  and  of  the  South 
Congregational  (Untlaiian)  church,  Boston,  in  1856-1809;  and 
In  1903  became  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  died 
at  Roxbury  (Boston),  Ma&uchusctts,  on  the  loth  of  June  1909. 
His  forceful  personality,  organizing  genius,  and  liberal  praaical 
theology,  together  viiiM  his  deep  interest  in  the  anli-sIavery 
movement  (efpeclalty  in  Kansas),  popular  education  (especially 
Qiautauqua  nork),  and  the  working-man's  home,  were  active 
fat  rating  the  tone  of  American  life  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
a  constant  and  voluminous  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and 
magarines.  He  ^ras  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  DaUy 
Advertiser,  and  edited  the  Christian  Examiner,  Old  and  Ifew 
(which  he  assisted  in  founding  in  1869;  in  1875  It  was  merged  in 
Seribticr's  Uogazine),  Lend  a  Hand  (founded  by  htm  in  1886  and 
merged  in  the  Charilies  Review  in  1897),  and  the  Lemf  a  Hand 
Record;  and  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  more  than  sixty 
books— fiction,  travel,  sermons,  biography  and  history. 

He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  writer  in  iSjg,  when  he  con- 
tributed the  short  Story  "  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  " 
to  the  Atlaalic  Monthly.  He  soon  published  "in  the  same 
periodical  other  stories,  the  best  known  of  which  was  "  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (1863),  which  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  Union  cause  in  the  North,  and  in  -which,  as  in  some  of  his 
other  non-romantic  tales,  he  employed  a  minute  realism  which 
has  led  bis  renders  to  suppose  the  narrative  a  record  of  fact. 
The  two  stories  mentioned,  and  such  others  as  "  The  Rag-Man 
and  the  Rag-Woman  "  and  "  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,"  gave 
him  «  prominent  position  among  the  short-story  writers  of 
AlDCtici.  The  story  Tt»  Timti  One  ir  Ten  (1870),  with  its  hero 
Harry  Wadsworth,  and  its  motto,  first  enunciated  in  1S69  in  his 
Lowell  Institute  lectures, "  L6ok  up  and  not  down,  look  forward 
and  not  l»ck.  look  out  and  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand,"  led  to  the 
formation  among  young  people  of  **  Lend-a-Hand  Oubs," 
"  Look-up  Ugions  "  and  "  Harry  Wadsworth  Qubs.**  Out  of 
the  romantic  Watdcnsian  story  7m  Hii  ffame  (1873)  there 
similarly  grew  several  other  organizations  for  rclipoiu  work, 
such  as  "  King's  DaughUrs,"  and  "  King's  Sons." 
*  Amonchb  ether  book*  are  Kamm  mnd  Ntbrasta  (1834);  71m 
Jm^iam  >i#(n  (1*69};  Hit  ZmI  Bat.  ami  Otb>  SlfUm  {Ofoy. 


SjbvU  and  Olttr  HcKts  (iSyt):  PMHifi  Ndaa.'*  Friead*  fiB7«ktM 
bcsl-tnown  novel,  and  a  sequel  10  TTk  Man  Witheal  a  Ceuntrj;  7l» 
Kintdom  aj  God  (1S80);  Chnstmas  at  Narragatnett  (1885);  Ead 
and  Wtsi,  m  novel  (iSgi);  For  Fifty  Voan  (poem*.  1893):  JU^ 
Waldo  Emvmt  (1S99}:  We.  tk*  Peofit  <IQ03}:  Fwa^tr*  Ogfai  m 
ike  StnaU  ^  the  UuUtd  StaUi  (1904),  and  Tarr/^-Iinu 
(1006).  He  edited  Linsard's  History  oj EMilond  (1853).  actd  toD- 
tributed  to  Winsor'i  Memorial  History  of  Boston  ((880-1881),  mi 
t»  iiU  Marratht  and  Crilkol  Hillary  of  Amerita  (1886-1889).  Vfak 
ha  wn,  Ettward  EvcMit  Hale,  Jr..  he  pubUthed  Franth'm  Ftmwtt 
(3  vols.,  1887-1S8S),  based  larsely  on  original  rcteatch.  The  nmi 
charming  books  of  nit  later  yean  were  A  New  England  Bcjkaed 
(■S93).  Jamei  Rusidi  Lowell  and  Hit  Fritndt  (1899),  and  Mtamia 
ofaHundred  Years  (,'90t) 

A  uniforiD  and  revned  edition  of  Us  prindpal  vritiflgs,  is  tea 
volumes,  appeared  in  189^1901. 

HALE.  BORATW  (1817-1896).  Anerian  cthaologiM,  <m 
bominNewport.Netr  Himp«hh«.oatbe3nlof  U«y  i8t7>  Be 
was  the  son  o<  David  Hale, « lawyer,  ud  of  Sarah  Jo«eph0  Hak 
(1790-1879),  a  popukit  poet,  who,  bcrides  editing  Codcyfi  l^i^t 
Matmm  for  many  ycanuul  pubUrftipg  soaK  c|)beinera)  bookv 
is  SMpptsed  to  have  wibtaii  the  venea"  Maty  hod  a  liuk  lu^" 
and  to  htTe  been  the  iiU  to  suoeit  the  a^oul  obwrvntce  of 
Thankspving  Day.  The  son  graduated  in  1S37  at  Ilarwd, 
and  during  iS38-i84>  was  [Ailologist  to  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expeditjm,  which  iiiideT  Capuin  Cbaile*  Wilkci  laied 
around  the  woridL  01  Uw  npoM  of-tfut  ej^editien  Bak 
prepared  tbe  siith  vohune,  Elkaapmpky  and  FkOategf  (lAiA), 
which  is  said  to  have  "  laid  the  foundations  of  tbe  ctbnofiaiAy 
of  I^olyoesia."  He  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  bar  in  i8sj, 
and  in  the  foUewii^  year  nmovcd  to  Clinton.  Onurio,  CMMda, 
where  be  practised  Ua  pxvfosion,  and  where  on  tbe  aSth  «f 
Decenber  1896  he  died.  Ht  made  miny  valuable  coBUtbaiioM 
to  theadence  of  ethnology,  attracting  atuntion  pwticularly  by 
bis  theory  ol  the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  human  languaga 
and  dialects—*  thecny  suggcUed  by  bis  study  of  "cfaiU- 
languagn,"  ot  the  laaguages  mvented  by  Utile  «hUdie«p  Be 
also  enphnsised  the  importance  of  langasgei  as  tests  cl  maxd 
capacity  and  as  "  criteria  for  the  classification  of  buman  croups. " 
He  was,  moreover,  the  first  to  discover  that  tt>e  Tutckis  of  Virginia 
belonged  to  tbe  Siouan  family,  and  to  identify  the  Cbesokec 
asamemberof  thelreqwnanfaiaihrof  speedi.  Baidc*  writing 
minMnHU  tnaaube  articles,  he  lead  «  number  of  vahuUe  peveit 
betoie  leaned  societies.  These  inchtde:  Jadiaa  iHgraliomt  ai 
Bwidnutd  by  Lattgaatf  (188a);  Tki  Origin  Langaaga  ami  lit 
AnIiqMity  ofSpaaking  Man  (1886)1  The  DetelopwustI  ^  Lamptam 
(iSSS);  tod  ZoivMf*  w  •  Tctf  ^  MaUat  Cafaedyt  Btiig  «a 
AUempi  la  JJealantInU  Ok  Tnu  Batit  af  Anthapalat]' 
He  bIw  edited  for  BritKon's  "  Ubnry  of  Aboriginal  Litentnre,'* 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Riles  (1883). 

BALE,  JOHN  PARKER  (180&-1873),  American  statesman,  was 
b(»nat  Rochester,  New  HampdurCiOa  the  jut  ol  MMcb  iSe*. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  OoAege  In  tS>7,  was  ndnfttcd  to  the 
New  Hampshire  bar  in  1830,  was  a  member  of  the  state  Mouse  of 
Representatives  in  1831,  and  from  1834  to  1841  was  United 
Stales  district  attotney  for  New  Hampshire.  In  i843-ii4S  be 
was  a  Danocmie  member  of  the  natieinl  Heme  of  Viepn. 
sentatlves,  and,  tbongb  hb  earnest  co-operation  with  Jain 
Quincy  Adams  fa  securing  the  repeal  of  the  *^  gag  nde  "  directed 
againit  the  presentation  to  Congress  of  anti-slavery  petittoa 
eairuged  Mm  from  tbe  leaders  of  his  party,  be  was  renominated 
without  cffomaSm.  In  Jamniy  1845,  however,  he  refused  b 
a  public  sutcmcnt  to  obey  a  nacdutian  (aSlb^  Ztecember  1844) 
of  tbe  state  legislature  diiectii«  him  «id  bn  New  Hampshire 
associates  in  Congress  to  support  the  -cansc  ef  the  annexatieu 
of  Texas,  »  Oenotntfc  meksure  which  Hak  regarded  as  being 
distinctively  in  the  faueieat  of  stevety.  The  Democratic  State 
convention  wis  it  once  resssemUed,  Hale  was  denounced,  sed 
his  nomimtion  withdrawn.  In  the  election  which  followed  Hale 
ran  independently,  and,  although  ike  Democratic  cnndidales 
wete  elected  in  the  other  tbtee  congressional  distiicu  o<  the 
state,  hia  vole  was  large  enough  to  prmntuay  cbeloe  (for  wbitft 
smainrity  was  necessary)  in'hisown.  Halt  then  sec  out  In  the 
face  «f  sppneatly  hopeless  odds  ui  win  over  his  atat*  to  the  uii- 
alavery  CMUBb  Uw  eemaikiiblo  cftfVMi.  which  Im  wdaasd 
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b  known  b  the  Unory  of  New  -KunptUre  u  the  "  Hele  Storm 
of  i&iS."  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  m.  le^sUtnre 
cMitroUed  by  the  Whigs  and  the  independent  Demoomts,  he 
himself  being  cboMQ  u  a  member  of  the  stnte  House  of  Kqire- 
■cntatives,  of  which  in  1S46  be  wu  spcmker.  He  ii  remembovd, 
howerer,  chiefly  for  his  long  service  in  the  United  States  Senile, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  from  1S47  to  1853  and  again  from 
185s  to  1865.  At  first  he  wis  tbe  only  out-and-out  anti-sUvery 
senator^-^akHMpremntedtbevoteofthaoluitoGcocndTa)^ 
and  General  Scott  for  tbnr  Mexican  war  victorfes  from  being  made 
unanimous  In  the  Senate  (February  1648) — but  in  1&49  Salmon 
P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Seward,  aikd  ia  1851  Charles  Sumner 
j^oed  him,  and  tbe  anti-slavery  aose  became  toi  tbe  first  time 
aforMtobeieckonedwidiintlntboc^.  In  October  1847  he  had 
been  nominated  tat  pceddent  hf  the  Liberty  party,  but  be 
withdrew  in  favour  of  Martin  Van  Buien,  the  Free  Soil  candid&te, 
ia  1848.  In  1S51  he  was  senior  counsel  for  the  rescuers  of  the 
slave  Shadrach  In  Boston.  In  1853  he  wu  tbe  Free  Soil  can- 
fidite  for  tbe  praideocy,  but  ncdvcd  only  15^,149  votes.  In 
1850  be  sMTund  the  abolition  ot  flog^ng  In  the  VS.  navy, 
s«d  tbrougb  his  efforts  in  1S61  the  spirit  ration  In  tbe  navy  was 
abolished.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  during  the  Civil  Wat  was  an  doquent  supporter  of 
the  Union  and  cUrauu  of  the  Senate  naval  c(»unittee.  ¥na 
1S65  to  be  was  United  Sutcs  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at 
Dover,  New  Hanpdthe,  on  the  tQth  of  December  1873,  A 
statue  of  Hale,  presented  by  his  son-in-law  William  Eaton 
Chandler  (b-  1835),  U.S.  senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
rSST-tgoi,  was  erected  In  front  of  tht  CtfiuA  in  Concord,  New 
Bamp^ilre,  In  189a. 

HAU,  SIH  HAITHBir  (1609-1676),  lord  ddef  jutUce  of 
England,  mu  bom  on  thtf  iit  <rf  November  t6b9  at  Alderley 
ia  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father,  a  retired  barrister,  had  a 
small  estate.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  rich  clotbicr  of 
Wotton-under-Edge;  on  bb  mother's  tide  be  was  connected 
whh  the  noble  family  of  the  Poyntzes  of  Acton.  Left  an  orphan 
when  five  yean  6id,  he  was  placed  by  his  guardian  under  the 
caic  of  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Wotton-mider-Edge,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  be  attained  his  uzteenth  year,  when  be  entered 
Blagdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  At  Oxford,  Hale  studied  for  several 
terms  irith  a  view  to  holy  orders,  bat  suddenly  there  came  a 
change.  The  diligeDt  student,  at  first  attracted  by  a  company 
of  stTolUng  players,  threw  aside  his  studies,  and  plunged  care- 
lessly into  py  society.  HcsoD&deddedtochangehis  profession; 
and  resolved  to  trail  a  pike  as  a  soldier  under  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Low  Countries.  Before  going  abroad,  however. 
Hale  found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  to  London  In  order  to  pve 
instructions  for  his  defence  in  a  legal  action  which  threatened 
to  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony.  His  leading  counsel  was  the 
cdebratcd  Serjeant  GlanviUe  (1586-1661),  who,  perceiving  In  the 
acoteneis  and  sagadty  of  bis  youthful  dient  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  legal  profession,  succeeded,  with  much  difficulty,  in 
inducing  him  to  renounce  his  military  for  a  legal  career,  and  on 
tbe  8th  of  November  1619  Hale  became  amembcr  of  tbe  honour- 
able  society  <rf  Unctdn's  Inn. 

He  immediately  resumed  his  habits  of  intense  apfdicatton. 
The  rules  which  he  laid  down  for  himself,  and  which  are  stiU 
extant  in  his  handwriting,  prescribe  rixteen  hours  a  day  of  dose 
an>Ucation,  and  prove,  not  only  tbe  great  mental  power,  but 
aim  the  extraordinary  physical  strength  he  nlust  have  possessed, 
and  tm  wUdi  Indeed,  during  his  reridence  Kt  the  university, 
he  bad  been  rcmark^c.  Daring  the  period  allotted  to  Us 
preliminary  studies,  he  read  over  and  over  again  all  the  year- 
books, reports,  and  law  treatises  In  print,  and  at  the  Tower  of 
London  and  other  antiquarian  repositories  examined  and  care- 
fully studied  the  records  fimn  the  foondatioa  of  tbe  En^Iah 
monaiclqr  down  to  his  own  time.  But  did  not  a^ne 
Uraself  to  law.  He  dedicated  no  smaD  portion  of  Ms  lime  to 
the  stndy  of  pure  mathematics,  to  investigations  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  even  to  anatomy  and  architecture;  and  there 
tan  be  no  doubt  that  this  varied  learning  enhanced  oonsiderahly 
tbevshieof  many  of  his  jndidsl  deiMoaa. 
xn  15 


Hale  was  called  to  the  bar  In  1637,  and  almost  at  once  found 
himself  in  full  practice.  Though  neither  a  fluent  speaker  cor 
bold  pleader.  In  a  very  few  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  hii 
profession.  He  entered  public  life  at  perhaps  the  most  critical 
period  of  EngUih  history.  Two  parties  wen  contending  In 
tbe  state,  and  tbcir  obstinacy  could  not  fail  to  i^oduce  a  most 
direfulcollision.  But  amidst  the  confuiioa  Hale  steered  a  middle 
couise,  tising  ia  repuution,  and  an  object  of  solicitation  from 
both  parties.  Taking  Ppmponlus  Atticus  as  his  political  modd, 
be  was  persuaded  thi^  a  man,  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  could  best 
serve  his  country  and  benefit  his  coODtrymen  by  botding  aloof 
from  partisansh^  and  its  violent  prejudices,  which  are  so  apt 
to  distort  and  oonfnse  the  Judgment.  But  he  is  best  vindicated 
from  tbe  dnrfes  of  srifishnem  and  cowardice  by  tbe  thoughts 
and  meditations  CMtained  fn  his  private  diaries  and  papers, 
where  tbe  purity  and  honour  of  his  motives  are  cLnrly  seen.  It 
has  been  said,  but  without  certainty,  that  Hale  was  engaged  u 
counsd  for  tbe  eari  of  Strafford;  he  certainly  acted  for  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Lord  Uaguire,  Christopher  Love,  tbe  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  others.  It  Is  also  said  that  be  was  ready  to  plead 
On  tbe  side  of  Charles  I.  had  that  monarch  submitted  to  the 
court.  The  parliament  having  gained  the  ascendancy.  Hale 
signed  the  Sdema  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  a  member 
of  tbe  tmnum  avembly  of  divines  at  Wcstmbtstec  in  1644;  but 
although  be  wonU  undoubtedly  have  preferred  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  he  had  no  aeiioua  objection  to  the 
system  of  modified  Episcopacy  proposed  by  Usher.  Consistently 
with  Us  desire  to  remain  neutral.  Hale  todt  the  engagement  to 
the  Omimonwealtb  aa  ha  bad  done  to  tbe  king,  ud  in  ibsj, 
already  Serjeant,  he  becamea  Judge  in  the  court  of  common  piMS. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  sat  in  Cromwell's  parliament  as  one  of 
tbe  members  for  Gloucestershire.  After  the  death  of  tbe  pro- 
tector, however,  he  dedined  to  act  as  a  judge  under  Kicbard 
Cromwell,  although  he  represented  Oxford  In  Ridiard's  parlia- 
ment. At  the  Restoration  ia  1660  Hale  was  very  gracioudy 
recdved  by  Charics  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  iv^>otnted 
chief  baron  of  tbe  exchequer,  and  accepted,  with  cxtiemc 
reluctance,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  holding  the  oflice 
of  chief  baron  for  deven  years  he  was  raised  to  the  higher  dignity 
of  lord  chief  Justice,  which  he  held  till  February  1676,  when  his 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  retired  to  his  native 
Alderley,  vbtn  he  died  on  tbe  ssth  of  December  of  the'  same 
year.  He  was  twice  married  and  survived  all  his  ten  children 
save  two. 

As  a  judge  Sir  Matthew  Hole  discharged  his  duties  vrith 
icsidutc  independence  and  careful  diligence.  His  sincere  piety 
made  him  the  intimate  friend  of  Isaac  Barrow,  Archbishop 
HUotson,  Bishop  Wilkins  and  Bishop  Stillingflcet,  as  well 
as  of  the  Nonconformist  leader,  Richard  Baxter.  He  is  charge- 
able, however,  with  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  two  poor 
women  tried  before  bim  for  witchcraft  in  1664,  a  kind  of  jucUcial 
murder  then  falling  under  disuse.  He  is  alao  reproached  with 
having  hastened  the  execution  of  a  soldier  for  whom  be  had 
reason  to  believe  a  pankm  was  i»cpwlng. 

Of  Hale's  legal  works  tbe  only  two  of  importance  are  his  Riileria 
piacitarmH  ccrottat,  or  History  if  the  Pltat  of  lie  Crown  (1736): 
and  the  History  0/  l%t  Common  Lam  ef  Englaad,  tinik  an  AaetytU 
of  the  Lav,  Ac  OVis).  Amonp  hii  numerous  religious  writings  the 

Conltmfiations,  Morai  and  Dimne,  occupy  tbe  first  piacr.  Othersan 
The  Primiliie  Origination  of  Man  (1677);  Of  Ihe  K-ilure  of  Truf 
Religion,  &z.  (1684);  jf  Bri^ Abstract  of  the  Oiristian  Religion  (1688). 
One  of  his  most  popular  worlu  f*  Iho  collection  of  Lcllirs  of  Advii* 
to  kit  Children  and  Grandckitdrtlt,  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  toiuhint 
Oie  Crooilclion- or  tiatigra);ilatian  of  Fluid  Bodies  (1673);  DifficiJrs 
Nu^nf.  cr  Observations  tojickint  the  Torriiellian  Exptrimeni,  &r. 
0'i75l;  .m<!  a  translation  of  llic  L'ff  oj  Pcmpcni-us  Attu-.n.  !>;■ 
Corn.-liiis  XopOB  (1677),  His  ciTorlh  iji  ixj-'tiy  were  i n.ni-|ii(  idu-. 
Hi;  left  his  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and  reiord*  to  lliu  lilirnry  uf 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  life  has  been  written  by  C  Burnet  by 
J.  B.  Williams  (1835);  by  H.  Rosroc,  in  his  Lives  of  Eminent 
La-j:ycTS.  in  1838;  by  Lord  C.imr.liell,  in  liii  Li-^es  of  Ihe  Chief 
Juslicts,  in  18^9;  and  by  V..  Voi-.  in  his  Lii-es  of  Ihe  Judges  (184H- 
1*70). 

RAU^  KATHAN  (1756-1776),  American  hero  of  the  War  of 
iBdcpendencc,  was  bm  at  Coventtji  Conn.,  and  rtBcalaJ 
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U  Y«le,  tfc«D  becotnlog  a  sdiool  teacher.  He  Jtriaed  a  Con- 
necticut Kgiiaent  after  the  bmluog  out  of  the  wu,  and  served 
ia  the  siege  ol  Boston,  being  oommissioned  a  captain  at  the 
opening  of  1776,  When  Heath's  brigade  departed  for  New  Yartc 
be  went  with  them,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  was  one  <rf 
a  small  and  daring  band  who  captured  an  Enrich  provision 
■loop  from  under  the  very  guns  of  a  man-of-war.  But  on  the 
atst  of  September,  huvirig  volunteered  to  cater  theBritish  lines  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  eoemy,  he  was  captured  in  his 
disguise  of  a  Dutch  school-teacher  and  on  the  land  was  hanged. 
Tlie  penalty  was  in  accordance  with  military  law,  but  young 
Hale's  act  was  a  brave  one,  and  he  has  always  been  glorified 
as  a  martyr.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  saying  that  he 
only  regretted  that  be  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country; 
■nd  it  b  said  that  his  request  for  a  Bible  aod  the  servicct  of  a 
nimster  was  refused  by  his  capton.  There  is  a  hat  statue  of 
Hak  by  Macmonnies  in  New  Yotk. 

See  H.  P.  JohnMon,  NaliaM  Halt  (1901). 

HALS,  WlUiUI  GARDHBB  (1849-  ),  American  classical 
•diolar,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  February  1849  in  Savannah, 
Geoifia.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1870,  and 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  pbilos^tbS'  there  fo  1874-1876; 
Mudied  clas^cal  philology  at  Leipzig  and  Cfittingen  ia  1876- 
1877;  was  tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard  from  1877  to  1880,  and 
professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  University  from  18S0  to  1893, 
when  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  hnul  of  the  Latin  dcpart- 
nent  ol  the  Univer^ty  of  Chicago.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was 
diairman  and  in  1895-1896  first  diMctor  of  the  America  Schoot 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome.  He  is  best  known  as  an  nigiaal 
teacher  on  questions  of  syntax.  In  Tkt  Cum-CmulnKiioiu: 
Thtir  Hiitary  and  PuneUant,  whkb  appeared  in  CemtU  Uiti- 
weraOy  Stuiia  in  OauUa  PhOctoo  (iM8-iSS9t  asd  in 
Cenmn  venkm  by  Neisert  in  1891),  he  attacked  Hofbnann's 
diitioction  between  absolute  and  i^tive  temporal  dauses  as 
published  in  Loleinudi»  ZtitpatWidn  (1874);  Hoffmann  rq^ed 
in  1891,  and  the  best  summaiy  of  the  controveny  Is  in  Wetiel's 
Ar  Aratf  svucAcw  Hvjfwmm  md  Sak  (1899).  Hak 'wrote  abo 
Tke  Se^umet  of  Tmtft  ht  Latin  (1887-1888),  Tht  AtiHeifatdry 
Suifmulhe  in  Greek  and  Latin  (1894),  and  a  Latim  Grammar 
(i903)r  to  which  the  parts  on  sounds,  inflection  and  word- 
fornution  were  contributed  by  Cari  Darling  Bock. 

BAUBDi  m  vittsge  la  Mysore  stau,  aoutbem  LhUb;  popi 
(1901),  ts*4.  The  name  means  "  old  cqiital,".  befaig  the  site  of 
Dorasamudra,  tbc  capital  of  the  Hoysala  dynasty  founded  early 
in  the  nth  century.  In  1310  and  again  in  1^36  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  first  Mahommedan  invader  of  southern 
India.  Two  temples,  still  standing,  tbou^  never  tonlpiettd 
aod  greatly  ruined,  are  regarded  as  the  finest  examples  of  the 
elab«ately  carved  Chalukyan  style  of  architectute. 
-  HALES,  or  Havles,  JOHN  (d.  1571),  En^ish  writer  and 
politician,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hales  of  Hales  Place,  Halden, 
Kent.  He  wrote  his  Bitkmay  to  NobiHty  about  iS4Si  ukI  was 
the  ioander  of  a  free  school  at  Coventry  for  wUdi  he  wrote 
IntroduHones  ad  pammatiatm.  In  political  life  Hales,  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Preston,  was  specially  connrned  with 
opposing  the  enclosure  of  land,  being  the  most  active  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  1548  to  redress  this  evil;  buthe 
failed  to  carry  several  remedial  measures  thnni^  paiiiament. 
When  the  protector  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  deprived  of  his 
authwity  in  1550,  Hales  left  England  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Strassburg  and  Frankfort,  returning  to  liis  own  country  on 
the  accesNon  of  Elizabeth.  However  be  soon  lost  the  royal 
favour  by  writing  a  pamphlet,  A  Dedaralum  of  the  Suecesnm  of 
fkt  Crowne  TmpcrtaU  of  Inglande,  which  declared  that  the  recent 
marriage  between  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  Edward  Seymour, 
cari  of  Hertford,  was  legitimate,  and  asserted  that,  failing  direct 
heirs  to  Elicabeth,  the  English  crown  should  come  to  Lady 
Catherine  as  the  descendant  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
Tlie  author  was  Imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released,  and  died 
on  the  18th  of  December  1571.  The  Discowse  of  the  Common 
Wool,  described  as  "one  irf  the  most  infanning  documents 
at  the  age,"  and  wriltm  abont  1549.  Im  been  •tldbiOed 


to  Hales.  This  has  been  edited  by  E.  Lamood  (C«mhridr, 

1893)- 

Hales  ia  often  confused  with  anotha  John  fUka,  <rae  was 
clerk  of  the  hanaper  under  Hcmy  VIU.  and  his  thfcc  imaiwiiaie 
successors. 

HALES.  JOBS  (1584-1656).  English  seliolar,  fiCQaeady 
referred  to  as  "  the  ever  memorable,"  was  bom  at  Bath  on  tkt 
19th  of  April  1584,  and  was  eduoted  at  Corpus  Cbtistl  CtMtgt, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Metton  in  1605,  asd  ia  t6ia 
he  was  appcunted  public  lecturer  on  Greek.  In  1613  be  was 
made  a  f^w  of  Eton.  Five  years  later  be  went  to  Holland,  ss 
chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  wba 
despatched  him  to  Dort  to  report  upon  ibe  proceedings  of  the 
synod  then  sitting.  In  1619  be  returned  to  Eton  aod  spent  kb 
time  among  hb  books  and  in  the  company  of  titecaiy  ne^ 
among  whom  he  was  hi^y  reputed  for  his  common  mmc,  Ut 
erudition  and  bis  genial  charity.  Andrew  MarveU  called  bin 
"  one  of  the  dearest  heads  and  besf-i>repared  breasts  in  Christ e»- 
dora."  His  circnical  tract  entUI«t  Schism  and  Scidimatictt 
(i6j6}  fell  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  Hales, 
hearing  that  he  had  disapproved  of  it,  is  said  to  have  wtiUca  i* 
the  pidate  a  vindicatioa  of  his  posilion.  This  led  to  a  nwrtiafe 
and  in  1639  Hslet  was  made  one  <rf  Laud's  cbsplaiM  and  abo  a 
canon  of  Windsor.  In  i&4>  he  ws*  deprived  of  his  canonry  by 
the  parliameataiy  committee,  and  two  years  later  was  <^]Uged 
to  hide  ia  Eton  with  the  coUcgs  documcnta  aad  keys.  In  1(49 
he  tefnsed  totakethe  "Ei^sgemait"  and  was  tfeeud  Item  Ui 
f eHowsh^  He  then  retired  to  SucUnghamsUie,  mh€n  be  found 
a  home  with  Mis  Salter,  the  sister  of  the  bisbop  of  Sahsbvy 
(Brian  Duppa),  and  acted  as  tutor  to  her  son.  The  issue  of  the 
order  against  harbouring  malignants  led  him  to  retom  to  Eum. 
Here,  having  s^  Us  vtloBUe  library  at  great  sacrifice,  be  Hwd 
in  poverty  until  his  death  on  the  t9til  of  May  1656.  ^ 

His  collected  woria  (3  vcd*.)  were  edited  by  Lord  HaQes.  aad 
publtihed  in  176s 

BALES,  SnPHBI  Utir-llii),  EbcU^i  iHtyMo^  cheniit 
•nd  inventor,  wta  bon  at  Bekesboumc  in  K«at  on  the  yth  or 
1 7th  of  September  1677,  the  fifth  (or  lixtb)  ton  of  Thomw  Hale^ 
whose  faUier,  Sir  Stobert  Hales,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  H.  ia  1670.  In  June  1696  he  was  entered  as  a  pensioner 
of  Beset  (now  Corpus  Cbiisti)  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  view 
of  taring  holy  orders,  and  in  Februaiy  i7q3>«m  admitted  taa 
fdlowship.  He  received  the  d^ne  of  master  of  ntta  in  (709 
and  of  bachelor  of  divlni^  m  1711.  One  of  his  oiott  intiamtc 
friends  was  William  Stukeley  (16S7-1765)  with  whom  he  stndied 
anatomy,  chemistty,  ftc.  In  1708-1709  Hales  was  presented 
to  the  petpetual  curacy  of  Teddington  ia  If  iddleso,  when  he 
remained  all  his  life,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  rector  <rf  Portock  hi  Somerset,  and  later  of  Farincdca 
in  Hampshire  In  1717  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Rnyil 
Society,  which  awarded  him  the  Cc^>ley  medal  in  1739.  Id  1731 
he  was  named  ont  of  a  committee  for  establishing  a  colony  ■ 
Georgia,  and  the  nest  year  he  received  the  degree  of  doaor  of 
divinity  from  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  princess- 
dowager  of  Wales  In  1750.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Slcwnc  ia 
1753,  Haka  waa  chosen  foreign  aseociau  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sdenccs.  He  died  at  Teddington  on  the  4th  of  Jaaoaisr  1761. 

Hales  is  best  known  for  his  StaUtcl  Ettayt.  The  fint  vtbtmm, 
VetetaiU  StaUcfu  (i7>7)>  contains  an  account  of  nnmerons 
eipeiimentB  in  plant-phyiidogy — the  loss  of  water  in  plants  by 
ev^xiration,  the  rate  of  growth  of  shoots  and  leaves,  variatuoa 
in  toot-force  at  different  times  of  the  d^,  &c  ConmdoiBg  it 
very  ptobaUe  that  idonts  draw  "  throng  tbdr  leaves  aoms 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air,"  he  tmdertotdc  czpcri- 
meats  to  show  in  "  how  great  a  pt^MXtlon  air  b  wrought  into 
the  compodtloo  of  antmal,  vegetable  and  mineral  substiusccs  "i 
tbow^  thb  "  anidy^  of  the  air  "  did  not  lead  him  to  any 
very  dear  Ideas  abcnit  the  coapostiM  <A  the  atmoiplNce,  in  the 
course  of  his  toquitiai  be  collected  gases  over  water  in  vcnsA 
separate  from  those  in  which  they  were  genantsd,  and  thnsoaed 
whatwa»toalliatcntsandpurpoaaa"pnenmatictraa^''  lbs 
second  volume  (1733)  on  StumMitlU,  ominlrin  caQMifMenM 
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in  dw  "  force  of  tbe  Uoed  **  fa  virfMt  infaidi,  It*  ate  ot 
flow,  the  capacity  of  the  dUeient  vetseb,  Ite.,  cstitfei  Um  to  be 
leguded  u  one  of  the  origiiiaton  of  e^>erimeBtal  phyiiology. 
But  he  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  abstract  iaqnlrict.  The 
quest  of  a  solvent  for  calculus  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys  was 
punned  by  him  as  by  others  at  the  period,  and  be  dsvised  a  form 
of  forceps  wiSicb,  on  the  tcsttmray  of  John  Ranby  (1703-1773), 
sergeut-surgeon  to  George  IL,  eitrtcted  stones  with  "  great 
ease  ssd  rca^ess."  Hig  obsemtioiis  of  the  evil  tfect  of  vitiated 
air  caused  him  to  devise  a  "  ventilator  "  (a  modified  organ- 
betlows)  by  which  fresh  air  coidd  be  conveyed  into  gaols, 
bosfntals,  diips'-holds,  ftc;  thb  apparalos  was  successful  in 
redadng  the  mortality  in  the  Savo>  prison,  and  it  was  introdaced 
into  France  by  the  aid  of  H.  L.  Duhsmel  du  Monceaa.  Among 
other  things  Udcs  invented  a  "  sea-gaugo  "  for  sounding,  and 
processes  for  distilling  fresh  horn  sea  water,  for  preserving  com 
from  weevils  by  fumigation  with  brimstone,  and  for  nitiag 
animals  whole  passing  brine  into  their  arteiiea.  W^  AdmMti- 
Iwn  to  tht  Drinktrt  tfG^,  Brandy,  (re.,  pubWied  UMnynondy 
in  1734,  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

HALBSOWBH.  a  market  town  in  the  Oldbofy  parliamentary 
division  of  Worcciter&hire,  England,  on  a  bmnch  line  of  tbe 
Great  Western  and  Midland  railways,  6}  m.  W.5.W.  of  Birmlog- 
bam.  Pop.  (igoi),  4057.  It  Ues  in  a  pleaaant  country  among 
the  eastern  foothflts  of  the  lickey  HiUs.  There  are  cxiei»ive 
iron  and  sted  manufactures.  The  church  of  SS  Mary  and  John 
the  Baptist  has  nide  Norman  portions;  and  the  poet  William 
Shenstooe,  buried  in  1763  in  tbe  chnrdiyaTd,  has  a  memorial 
in  the  church.  His  delight  b  landscape  gardenfaig  is  exem[4ified 
in  the  neighbouring  csute  of  tbe  Lnsoves,  wbicb  was  bis 
property.  There  is  a  grammar  sdiool  founded  in  1651,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  tbe  Uethodist  foundation  of  Bourne 
College  (1883).  Close  to  the  town,  on  the  river  Stour,  whicb 
rises  in  the  vicinity,  are  sU^t  ruins  of  a  Premonstratcndan  abbey 
of  Eariy  English  date.  Within  the  parish  and  1  m.  N.W.  of 
Halesowen  is  Cradley,  with  iron  and  steel  wwkB,  fire-day  works 
and  a  large  nail  and  chain  industry. 

a AUnn.  JUSAH  BEH  SAHUEL  (c.  roSs-^- 1  i4o>,  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  was  txnn  in  T^edo  e.  1085, 
and  died  in  Palatine  after  114a  In  bIs  yontk  he  wrote  Hebrew 
love  poems  of  exqd^e  hncy,  and  sevenl  of  his  Wedding  Odes 
are  induded  in  the  litargy  of  the  Synagogne.  The  mystkal 
connexion  between  marital  affection  and  the  love  of  Cod  had, 
in  the  view  of  older  exegesis,  already  expressed  itself  in  the 
scriptural  Song  of  Sonp  and  Judah  Halevi  used  this  book  as  bis 
modet  In  Ibb  a^iect  of  his  work  he  found  inq^tion  also  in 
Arabic  predecessors.  The  second  period  of  bis  literary  career 
was  devoted  to  more  serious  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  phiIoB(q>hfcaI 
dialogue  in  five  books,  called  the  CtUarf,  wbicb  has  been  trans- 
hted  into  English  by  Hlrschfeld.  This  book  bases  itself  on  thF 
historical  fact  that  theCrimeanEIngdomof  theKbazarsadopted 
Judaism,  and  the  Hebrew  poet-ph^osopher  describes  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  steps  by  which  the  Khazar  king  satisfied 
himself  ss  to  the  claims  of  Judaism.  Like  many  other  medieval 
Jewish  authors,  Judah  Balevi  was  a  phyairian.  His  real  fame 
depends  on  his  liturgical  hymns,  iriiich  are  the  finest  written  in 
Ilebrew  since  the  Psahcr,  and  arc  extensively  used  in  the 
Septardfc  rite.  A  striking  feUnre  of  his  thought  was  his  devotion 
to  Jenualem.  To  the  love  of  the  Holy  City  he  devoted  his 
BoMest  genius,and  he  wrote  some  memorable  Odes  to  Zion,  which 
have  been  commen^orated  by  Hdne,  and  doubly  appreciated 
recently  under  the  Impulse  of  Zionism  He  started  for 

Jenisaleo),  was  in  Damascus  in  1140,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Legend  has  it  that  he  was  slain  by  an  Arab  horseman  ]ust  as  he 
arrived  within  dght  of  what  Heine  called  bb  "  Woebegone  poor 
darling,  Desolation's  very  image,— Jerusalem." 

Excellent  EngUih  renderings  of  tonie  of  Judah  Halevi^  poems 
may  be  read  in  Mr*  H.  Lucas's  TU  Jevitk  Ytar,  and  Mr*  R.  N. 
Sobmon'tSmtiefBxHt.  (LA.) 

HAliTT.  JACQOES  FHAKCOU  FROMBMTAL  ftLIS  (1799- 
1861),  French  composerrWas  bom  on  the  17th  of  May  1799,  at  I 
Faiii.  of  ajewiali  family.  HestmUcdattbePiriiConemtOinl 


mder  Baton  ud  Chmbhit  anl  fa  tti9  galnadtln  grand  piU 
de  Rome  with  Ui  cantaU  HaminU.  In  accoiduoe  with  Uw 
conditions  of  his  schohuahip  be  started  for  Rome,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Italian  music,  and  wrote  an 
open  and  various  minor  worlu.  Ini8a7hisoper«L'j4rfiMtiwai 
perfomed  at  the  Tbtttn  Feydeau  in  nuis.  •HMtently  wjUwut 
muck  success.  Other  woib  of  minoc  fmportame,  and  bow 
forgotten,  followed,  amongst  which  Matwn  LetcatU,  a  ballet, 
produced  in  18301  deserves  mention.  In  1634  the  Opira-Comique 
produced  ludnk,  theacore  of  which  had  bom  b^ia  by  Hiiotd 
and  had  been  comtdeted  by  HaUvy.  In  1835  Ha&vy  cempoMd 
tbe  tragic  opera  La  Jmvt  and  tbe  comic  opera  L'idair,  and  on 
these  works  his  fame  is  mainly  founded.  The  famous  air  of 
EUazar  and  the  anathema  of  tbe  cardinal  in  £o7wse  soon  became 
popular  aU  over  France.  L'&dair  is  a  curioaity  of  musical 
litenture.  It  is  written  for  two  tenors  and  two  stqwaai,  wilho^t 
a  chorus,  and  displays  the  composer's  mastery  over  the  most 
refined  effects  of  instrumentation  and  vocatitaiioo  in  a  favourable 
li^t.  After  these  two  works  be  wrote  numcmua  operas  of 
various  gmm,  amongst  which  only  La  Rtint  it  Ciyfrt,  a 
q>ectacular  piece  analyzed  by  Wagner  in  one  of  his  Paris  lettcn 
(1841),  and  La  Temfetta,  in  three  acts,  written  for  Her  Majesty'* 
theatre,  London  (1830),  need  be  meationed.  In  addition  to  bis 
ptodocUve  work  HaUvy  also  rendered  valuable  services  as  a 
teacher.  Be  was  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1837  till 
his  death  oome  of  tbe  most  successful  amongM  the  younger 
compeaen  in  Prance,  such  ss  Gounod,  Victor  Maas(  ami  Georges 
Bizet,  the  author  at  Camtn,  being  amongst  his  pupils.  He  was 
Mottlre  of  etmbaio  at  the  ThUtre  Italioi  from  1817  to  18391 
then  director  of  ahiginc  at  the  Opera  Houae  in  Paris  until  1845, 
and  in  1836  he  succMded  Reicha  at  the  Institut  de  France, 
Hal£vy  also  tried  his  hand  at  literature.  In  1857  l»  becaint 
permanent  secretary  to  ti>e  Acadimie  dea  Beatut  A>ita«  and  there 
exists  an  agreeable  ndume  of  SotatHira  et  perkaiU  faom  hit  peB> 
He  died  at  Nice,  on  the  i7tb  of  March  i86>. 

UAI^y.  LUBOVIC  (1834-1908).  French  anthor,  waa  bora 
in  Paris  on  tbe  ist  of  Januaity  1834.  His  iather,-LMa  HaUvy 
(18011-1883),  vas  a  clever  and  versatile  writer,  who  tried  alorast 
every  branch  of  literature— prose  and  wse,  vaudeville,  drama, 
history — witboot,.  however,  achieving  dedsrve  success  in  any. 
His  uncle,  J.  P.  Frmnental  E.  Hal^  (f.v.),  was  for  many  years 
asBodated  with  the  op£ra;  hence  the  double  and  early  conocxioa 
of  Lndovic  HaUvy  with  the  Parisian  stage.  At  tbe  age  of  six 
he  might  have  been  seen  playioc  in  that  Poyv  ds  la  dmu  with 
which  he  was  to  make  his  readers  so  familiar,  a^  when  a  boy 
of  twelve,  he  would  often,  of  a  Sunday  ni^t,  on  bis  way  back 
to  tbe  CoOeg*  Louis  le  Grand,  look  hi  at  the  Odfen.  where  he 
bad  free  admittance,  and  see  the  first  act  of  tbe  new  [day.  At 
ei^teen  he  joined  the  raidcs  of  tlie  French  administmion  and 
Occu|rfed  various  posu,  tbe  last  being  that  of  sectitafie-iWacteur 
to.  the  CorfX  Ugislatit.  In  tliat  capadty  he  enjoyed  the  qiecial 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  famous  duke  of  Momy,  then  pr^ 
rident  of  that  assembly.  In  1865  Ludovic  Haiivy's  increasing 
popularity  aa  an  author  enabled  him  to  retire  frun  the  iHibllc 
service.  Tea  years  earlier  be  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
musidaa  OSCnbacb,  who  was  aboat  to  start  a  smaU  theatre  ol 
hisownintheCliamps£lysCes,andhewfoteasort  ofproiogu^ 
EMto,  nuuitwt,  madama,  tea  the  opeidBg  night.  Other  Utile 
productions  f<dlowed,  Ba-ta-da*  being  the  most  notketU* 
among  then.  They  were  produced  umler  (be  pacudaktfDt  of 
Jules  Serviires.  Tbe  name  of  Ludovic  HaMvy  appeMed  iot  tbe 
first  time  on  the  bUls  on  the  rst  of  Jannaiy  1856.  Soon  afte» 
wards  the  unprecedented  run  of  Orphte  aux  a^trt,  %  musical 
parody,  written  In  collaboration  with  Heaor  cSimieux,  made 
bis  nafne  famous.  In  the  spring  of  i860  lie  was  coaimisdoncd 
to  write  a  xA\y  for  tbe  manager  of  the  Vaii^is  in  oon|iiDCtioa 
withaaothervaudevtUist,Lambertl1aboBst.  TbeJltler haviac 
abruptly  retired  from  the  edlaboration,  HaUvy  was  at  a  loae 
how  to  carry  out  the  contract,  vriies  on  tbe  steps  of  tbe  theatre 
he  met  Henri  Meilkac(i83t-i897),thenconqwrativdyastnU)fa 
to  him.  He  proposed  to  Msilbsc  the  task  reiected  liv  LUB^ 
TUboosttUdthtprapoMdwiaimmediitciriccipUd.  that 
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begKa  m  coknedoti  vtiich  wu  to  lait  over  tmty  yetn,  end 
wUcfa  proved  most  fniitful  both  for  the  leputUtan  of  the.  two 
spthon  and  the  procperity  of  the  nUnor  Puis  theatres.  Theii 
faint  imks  may  be  divided  ioto  three  duaei:  the  optreUtM, 
tbe  fucei,  the  comedies.  I%e  optreUes  aSofded  excdlect 
Ofqmrtttnitles  to  a  gifted  mnaician  for  the  dnpUy  of  hii  peculiar 
humour.  They  were  broad  and  lively  libels  against  the  society 
of  the  time,  but  savoured  strongly  of  the  vices  and  follies  they 
were  supposed  to  satirize.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  works 
Of  the  Joint  authors  were  La  BdU  B^itte  (1864),  BarU  Blcut 
[iMftitLaCrandt  DtKk4atd6G€roltlm  (1867),  and  La  FlrkluU 
(186S}.  After  1870  the  vogue  of  Parody  rapidly  declined.  The 
decadence  became  still  more  apparent  when  Offenbach  wsa  no 
Iwigci  at  hand  to  assist  the  two  authors  .with  his  quaint  musical 
irony,  and  when  they  bad  to  deal  iritfa  bterpreteis  almost 
destitute  of  singing  powers.  They  wrote  farces  of  the  old  type, 
eonsfiting  of  com^^cated  intrigues,  with  which  they  cleverly 
Interwove  the  represenUtlon  of  contemporary  whims  and  social 
oddities.  They  generally  failed  when  theyattenq>ted  comedies 
of  a  more  serious  character  and  tried  to  introduce  a  higher  sort 
of  emotion.  A  solitary  eicq>tion  must  be  made  ia  the  case  (rf 
Fren^nm  (1869),  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  admirable  talent 
of  AimCe  DescKe,  remains  their  oiuque  nicetf  (fe  larma. 

Heithac  and  HaU  vy  will  be  found  at  thur  best  In  light  sketches 
of  Parinan  life,  Ltt  SoHnettes,  Le  Xoi  Candatdt,  Madame  aOtnd 
UomMiear,  Tola  da  Tata.  In  that  Intimate  association  between 
the  two  men  who  had  met  so  opportunely  on  the  ftrron  da 
it  was  often  asked  who  was  the  leading  partiter.  The 
question  was  not  answered  until  theconaexionwasfiaaBy  severed 
and  they  stood  before  tbe  public,  each  to  answer  for  Ibb  own 
work.  ItwastbentppareBtthattbeylMdmaoyKiftsincomi8«). 
Both  had  wit,  humoar,  obwrvatiwi  of  chaiscter.  Hdlbac  had 
a  ready  Ima^atlM,  a  rich  and  whimsical  fancy;  HaUvy  had 
taste,  reSnement  and  pathos  of  a  certain  kind.  Not  Jesa  clever 
than  his  brilliant  comrade,  he  was  more  human.  Of  this  he  gave 
evidence  in  two  ilelightful  books,  Monsiair  et  Madame  Cardiual 
(1873)  and  La  Cariimd,  ia  which  the  lowest  orders  of 

the  Parlriao  middle  clais  are  faithfuHy  described.  The  pompous, 
pedantic,  venomous  Monsieur  Cardinal  will  long  survive  as  tbe 
true  qS  sententious  and  self-^orifying  immorality.  U. 
Hal£vy*s  peculiar  qualities  are  even  more  visible  in  tbe  simple 
and  striking  scenes  tA  tbe  Iimtien,  published  soon  after  the 
coochision  of  the  Franco- German  War,  in  CrupuUi  (1883)  and 
L'AbbI  Constantiit  (iS8>),  two  novels,  the  latter  of  which  went 
through  innumerable  editions.  Zola  had  presented  to  the  public 
an  almost  exclusive  combinatitm  of  bad  men  and  women;  la 
L'AM  CMUfMM'n  all  are  kind  aoA  good,  and  tbe  change  was 
eagerly  welcomed  1^  the  puUic.  Some  enthvdasta  stQI  main- 
tain ttet  the  Abbt  will  rank  permanently  in  11 1  erature  by  the  side 
of  the'equally  chimerical  Vicar  of  WaJufietd.  ■  At  any  rate,  it 
opened  for  H.  Lodovic  HaUvy  the  doota  (rf  the  French  Academy, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1884. 

.  HaUvy  remained  an  aaddooos  frequenter  of  the  Academy, 
the  Conservatoire,  the  ComCdic  Francaise,  and  the  Society  of 
Dramatic  Authors,  but)  when  be  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
1908,  he  bad  produced  practically  nothing'newformany  years. 
BitflasttomaMe,'JCaW£ar^  appealed  iniSgi. 

TheTMAwcfMH.  Mdlhac  and  HaUvy  was  publiihed  in  6  vt^ 
(1900-1903). 

HALFPEmT.  WIUiAll,  En|^  tSth-centnry  architectural 
designer— he  described  hinuelf  as  "  architect  and  carpenter." 
He  was  also  known  u  Uieiiael  Hoare;  but  whether  his  real  name 
«asWaiiamHal^>cnnyorHicbadHoare  is  uncertain.  His  books, 
of  which  he  putted  a  score,  deal  almost  entirely  with  domestic 
architecture,  and  especially  with  country  houses  in  those  Gothic 
and  Chinese  (ashions  which  were  so  greatly  in  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  the  iSth  century.  Bii  most  important  paUiotlons,  from  tbe 
point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  taste,  were  Nem  Dttitnt  fvr 
Chinese  Temples,  in  four  parts  (1750-1751);  Rml  Arckitecturt 
in  the  GotkU  TatU  (1753);  Ckintse  and  GoUtie  Arckiuaure 
PnptHy  Ornamenltd  (1753)1  ud  Rural  ArtkiteOmrt  in  the 
CWhm  r«iff  (1790-1  jsa).  These  bur  boefct  were  produced  in 


collaboration  with  Jtdu  Halfpenny,  who  is  «Ud  to  have  bcca  his 
■on.  NtK  Designs  Jar  Ckinest  Temfies  is  a  volume  of  sodc 
significance  in  the  history  of  furniture,  since,  having  been  pub- 
lished some  years  bdore  the  books  of  Tbomaa  Chi|^eiKUk  and 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  it  disproves  the  sutement  ao  often  made 
that  those  designers  introduced  the  Chinese  taste  into  this 
country.  HalfpennystatesdittincUythaf'theCbineaeinanaei'' 
had  been  "  already  introduced  here  with  success."  The  wock 
of  the  Halfpennys  was  by  no  means  all  contemptible.  It  is 
distinctly  graceful,  but  is  marked  by  little  origjnrfity. 

HALF-TIMBER  WORK,  an  architectural  tenn  given  to  thou 
buildiap  in  which  the  framework  is  of  timber  with  vtzticalstads 
and  cross  ineccs  &Ued  in  between  with  brickwork,  rubble  masonry 
or  plaster  work  on  oak  Uths;  in  tbe  first  two,  brick  aogging  or 
nogging  are  the  terms  ocfsdonslly  employed  (see  CasfXBm). 
Sometimes  tbe  timber  structure  ia  raised  00  a  stoite  or  bridt 
foundation,  as  at  Ledbury  town  ball  in  Herefordshire,  where  the 
lower  storey  is  open  on  all  sides;  but  more  often  it  is  rmised  as 
a  ground  storey,  either  in  brick  ot  stone,  and  ia  orde:r  to  give 
additional  size  to  the  upper  rooms  projects  forward,  beioK  carried 
en  the  floor  Joists.  Soroctimcs  the  masonry  or  bricksmk  rises 
through  two  or  three  storeys  and  the  half-brick  work-  is  confined 
to  the  gaUcs.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  optnwn  as 
to  whether  the  term  applies  to  the  mixture  of  solid  wafltng  with 
the  timE>er  structure  or  to  the  alternation  of  wood  posts  *ad  tbe 
filling  in,  but  the'latter  definition  is  that  which.is  geoetaDy 
understood.  The  half -timber  throughout  En^nd  boCtliemat 
picturesque  description,  and  the  earliest  examples  date  from 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  earliest  example, 
Newgate  House,  York  (c.  1450),  the  timber  framiag  is  raacd 
over  the  ground  floor.  The  finest  specimen  is  perhaps  that  ef 
Mereton  Old  HaU,  Chashira  (1570),  where  there  Is  Ofliy  ■  stone 
foundation  about  is  in.  high,aitd  the  same  api&s  to  Brunaffl 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  portions  of  which  are  very  eariy.  Among 
other  examples  are  Spcke  Hall,  Lancashire;  Park  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire (1553-1S58);  HaU  1'  th'  Wood,  Lancashire  (1591);  Sk 
Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol  (1607];  the  Ludlow  Featba'a  Inn 
(i6ie);  maAy  of  the  streets  tt  Chester  and  Sbtewsburj;  the 
Sparrowe's  Home,  Ipswich;  and  Staple  Inn,  Holbom,  from 
which  in  recent  years  the  plaster  coat  which  was  put  cm  many 
years  ago  has  been  removed,  displaying  tbe  ancient  woodwork. 
A  similar  fate  has  overtaken  a  very  large  number  of  half-timber 
buildings  to  keep  out  the  driving  winds;  thus  in  Lewes  nearly 
all  the  half-timbered  houses  have  had  slates  hung  onthe  timben. 
others  tiles,  the  greater  number  having  been  covered  with  plaster 
or  stucco.  Althoogji  there  are  probably  many  more  half-timba 
housesin  Ea^and  than  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  north 
of  France  and  In  (Germany  are  examples  in  many  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  in  some  cases  in  better  preservation  than  in  England. 
They  are  also  edriched  with  carving  of  a  purer  and  better  type, 
especially  in  France;  thus  at  Chartres,  Angers,  Rouen,  Caen. 
Lisicus:,  Bayeux,  St  L6  and  Beauvai^  ate  many  exlrendy  fine 
examines  <3  kte  Ftamtxqwnt  and  early  7>aadtional  ■^■"rli- 
Again  on  the  borders  of  the  lUiine  in  all  the  small  towns  most  of 
the  houses  are  In  half-timber  work,  the  best  examples  being  at 
Bacharachi  Rhense  and  Boppart ,  Far  more  elaborate  example^ 
however,  are  found  la  the  vidnity  of  the  Harz  Mountains; 
the  BU[^y  of  timber  from  the  forests  there  b«ng  very  abundant; 
thus  at  Goslar,  Wemigerode  and  Quedliogburg  there  is  an 
endless  variety,  as  also  farther  on  at  Gelnhausen  and  Hameln, 
tbe  finest  series  of  all  being  at  Hildesheim.  In  Bavaria  at 
Nuremberg,  RothOiburg  and  DinkdsbObl,  half-timber  bonsa 
dating  from  the  i6th  centui;  are  still  well  preserved;  and 
throughout  Swltxerl&nd  the  houses  constructed  in  timber  and 
plaster  are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  tbe  country. 

HALFWAT  OOVENAHT,  an  expedient  adopted  in  the  Coo. 
gregatioul  dinicbes  of  New  En^nd  between  ifiS7  and  t46>. 
Under  Its  terns  baptized  persons  of  moral  life  aiid  orthodox 
belief  might  receive  the  privilege  of  baptism  (or  their  children  and 
other  church  benefits,  without  the  full  enrolment  in  membmfaip 
which  admitted  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Sas  CMCasoanoNALUN:  Am^koM. 
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aUMEO,  HATHUnB.  BKiSny  (1751-1830),  Eoslidi 
OricnUlbt  and  pUlolOKut,  wu  born  at  Westnuiuter  ea  Ihe  ijtb 
ol  H-iy  1 751-  He  «u  educated  at  Harrow,  where  he  began  bs 
intimacy  with  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (see  Sheridan 
Family)  continued  alter  he  entered  Christ  Choich,  Oxford, 
where,  aiao,  he  nude  the  aequaintance  of  Sir  WiUiatn  Jones, 
the  famous  OrientaliU,  who  induced  him  to  study  Arabic. 
Accepiins  a  mitership  in  the  icTvice  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Halhed  went  out  to  India,  and  here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Warren 
Hastings,  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  compiled,  translated  the 
Centoo  code  from  a  Persian  version  of  the  original  Sanskrit. 
This  translation  was  published  in  1776  under  the  title  A  Codt 
tf  Geateo  Lavs.  In  1778  he  published  a  Bengali  grammar,  to 
print  which  he  set  up,  at  Uugti,  the  first  press  in  India.  It  is 
daimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to  call  attention  to 
ibe  philological  connexion  of  Sanskrit  with  Persian,  Arabic, 
Gredt  and  Latin.  In  17S5  he  returned  to  England,  and  from 
1740-1795  was  M.P.  for  Lymiogton,  Hants.  For  Some  time  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Richard  Brothers  (q.v),  and  bis  unwise  speech 
in  parliament  in  defence  of  Brothers  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  House,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1795.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  home  appointment  under  the  East 
India  Company.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i8th  of  February 
iSjo. 

His  collection  of  Oriental  manuarripts  was  purchased  by  (he 
British  Museum,  and  (here  i*an  unfinished  tranelaiion  by  him  of  the 
J/dbdUdroU  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

BAUBDRTOH,  THOMAS  CHANDLER  (1796-1865),  Biituh 
writer,  long  «  jodie  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at  Win^bior,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1796,  and  received  his  education  there,  at  King's 
College.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Hedistinguisbed  himself  asabarrislcr, 
and  in  1618  was  promoted  to  the  bench  as  a  chief-justice  of 
the  comnon  picas.  In  1839  be  pubUshcd  An  Hitlorkai  and 
Slatitlkal  AatUnl  of  Kna  Scotia.  But  it  is  as  a  brilliant 
bumoutist  and  satirist  that  he  Es  remembered,  in  connexion 
with  his  fictitious  character  "  Sam  SIrck."  In  1835  he  con- 
tributed anonymously  to  a  local  paper  a  series  of  letters 
professedly  depicting  the  peculiarities  of  the  genuine  Yankee. 
These  sketches,  which  abounded  In  clever  picturings  of  national 
and  individual  character,  drawn  with  great  satirical  humour, 
were  collected  in  1837,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Tlu 
CtttkMater,  or  Sayitiis  and  Doinit  0}  Samutl  Slick  «/  SlUhnUe. 
A  second  series  followed  in  1838,  and  a  third  in  1840.  The 
AUaekl,  or  Sam  Slick  in  England  (1S43-1844),  was  the  result 
of  a  vbit  there  in  1S41.  His  other  works  include:  Tke  Old 
ludtfi,  cr  Li/e  t»  a  Colony  (1843);  TMe  LeUer  Bat  <■/ 
GrtatWesUfH  (1839);  Ride  and  Utirule  of  Ikt  Eii^iit  in  Ameriia 
(1851};  Trailt  of  American  Himawr  (1851);  and  Walure  and 
Human  Naturt  U&Si)- 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  secure  popular  esteem  in  his 
Judicial  capacity.  In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court;  but  within  two  years  he  resigned  bis  seat  on 
the  bench,  removed  to  England,  and  in  18  jg  entered  parliament 
ssther^iresentativeolLaunceston,  in  the  Conscrvalive  interest. 
But  the  tenure  of  his  seat  for  Launceston  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1865,  and  he  did  not  again 
oSer  himself  to  the  constituency.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  August 
ol.the  tame  year,  at  Gordon  House,  bleworth.  Hiddleaaa.  ■ 

Amem^ef  HalibBrton,byF.  Blake  Croftoo.  appeaml  in  1889. 

BAU8UT,  or  HoLUtiT  (Rippoglossus  rndtaas),  the  largest 
of  all  flat-fishes,  growing  to  a  length  of  10  ft.  or  more,  specimens 
of  J  ft.  in  length  and  of  100  tb.  in  weight  bemg  frequently  exposed 
tot  sale  in  the  markets.  Indeed,  specimens  under  a  ft.  in  length 
ara  very  rarely  caught,  and  singularly  enough,  no  instance  b 
known  of  a  very  young  specimen  having  been  obtained.  Small 
ones  are  commonly  called  "chicken  halibut."  The  halibut  Is 
much  more  frequent- in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
sone  than  In  its  southern  portion;  it  is  a  circumpolar  species, 
being  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  Europe  and 
Asia,  extending  in  the  Pacific  southwards  to  California.  On  the 
Britbh  ooasu  il  keope  at  some  distance'  from  the  shore,  and  b 


geRerally  caught  In  from  JO  to  150  fa^ons.  Its  flesh  ugenetaBy 
considered  coarse,  btM  it  is  white  and  firm,  and  wbta  property 
served  is  excellent  far  the  table.  The  nuM  is  deriwed  from 
"  holy  "  (UJ£.  Ad»,  and  recalls  its  use  for  fbod  on  hbly 
days. 

HAUCARHASSOB  (mod.  Biidrmm),  an  iBdent  Greek  dty  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Osria,*  Asia  Minor,  on  a  i^cturesque  and 
advantageous  site  on  the  Ceramic  Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Cos.  It 
originally  occupied  only  the  small  island  of  Zephyria  closetothe 
shore,  now  occupied  by  the  great  castle  of  St  Peter,  built  by  tbe 
Knights  of  Kbodcs  in  1404;  but  in  course  of  time  this  bland 
was  united  to  the  mainland  and  the  city  extended  10  as  to 
incorporate  Salmacis,  an  older  town  of  the  Leieges  and  Catians. 

About  the  foundation  of  Halicamaasus  various  traditions  were 
current;  but  they  agree  in  the  main  point  as  to  hs  being  a 
Dorian  colony,  and  the  figures  on  its  cobu,  such  as  tbe  bead  of 
Medusa,  Athena  and  Poseidon,  or  the  trident,  support  the 
statement  Chat  the  mother  cities  were  Troezen  and  Ai^s.  The 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  accepted  as  their  legendary  fminder 
Anthes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  were  proud  of  the  title  of 
Antbeadae.  At  an  early  period  Haiicsmassus  was  a  member 
of  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  which  included  Cos,  Cnidus,  liodus, 
Camirus  and  lolysus;  but  one  of  the  citixens,  Agasicles,  having 
taken  home  the  prize  tripod  which  he  had  won  in  the  Trioplan 
games '  instead  of  dedicating  it  according  to  custom  to  the 
Triopian  Apollo,  the  city  was  cut  off  from  the  league.  In  the 
early  5th  century  Halicamassus  was  under  the  sway  of  Artemisia, 
who  made  herself  famous  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Of  Pisindalis, 
her  son  and  successor,  little  is  known;  but  Lygdamis,  who  next 
attained  to  power,  is  notorious  for  having  put  to  death  the  poet 
Panyasis  and  caused  Herodotus,  the  greatest  of  Halicamassians, 
to  leave  his  native  dty  (c.  457  B.C.).  In  the  jih  century  ax; 
Hahcamassus  and  otber  Dorian  dtics  of  Asia  were  to  some 
extent  absorbed  by  the  Ddisn  League,  but  the  peace  of  An  talcidas 
in  387  made  tbem  subservient  to  Persia;  and  it  was  under 
Mausolus,  a  Persian  satrap  who  assumed  independent  authority, 
that  Halicamassus  attained  its  highest  proq>erity.  Struck  by 
the  natural  strength  and  beauty  of  its  position,  Mausdusremoved 
to  Hah'camassus  from  Mylua,  increasing  tbe  poptdaiion  ol 
the  dty  by  tbe  inhabitanis  of  six  towns  of  the  Leieges.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Artemisia,  whose  military  ability  was  shown  in 
the  stratagem  by  which  she  captured  the  Rbodian  vesseb 
attacking  her  dty,  and  whose  magnibcenoe  and  taste  have  been 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Uausdevm,"  the  monument  she  crectMl 
iobcrhusband'smemory(seeHADSOLtrs).  Oneofhersuccessom, 
Pixodarus,  tried  to  ally  himsdf  with  tbe  rising  power  of  Macedon, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  momentary  consent  of  the  young 
Alexander  to  wed  bb  daughter.  The  marriage,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  Pliilip.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  hchadnduced  lonin, 
summoned  Halkarnassus,  when  Hemnon,  the  pararaoont  satrap 
of  Atia  Minor,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Peiaian  fleet,  to  sur- 
render; and  on  its  refusal  took  the  dty  after  hard  fighting  and 
devastated  it,  but  not  being  able  to  reduce  the  dtadd,  was 
forced  to  leave  it  blockaded.  He  banded  tbe  government  of 
the  dty  back  to  the  family  of  Mausolus,  as  represented  by  Ada, 
sister  of  ihe  latter.  Not  long  afterwards  we  find  the  dtiiens 
recdving  the  present  of  a  gymnasium  from  Ptolemy,  and  building 
in  bis  honour  a  Eton  or  portico;  but  the  dty  never  recovered 
altogether  from  the  disasters  of  the  siege,  and  Cicero  describes 
it  as  almost  deserted.  The  site  b  now  occupied  In  part  by  the 
town  of  Budnira;  but  the  ancient  walb  can  still  be  traced  round 
nearly  all  thdr  drcutt,  and  the  position  of  several  of  the  templet, 
the  theatre,  and  other  puMic  buUdtngi  can  be  fixed  with 
ctrtainty. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum  suffident  has  been  recovered 
by  the  excavations  carried  out  in  1857  by  C.  T.  Newton  to 
enable  a  fairly  comj^ete  restoration  of  its  dutgn  to  be  made. 
Tbe  building  consisted  of  five  parts — a  basement  or  podium, 
a  pteron  or  endosure  of  columns,  a  pyramid,  a  pedestal  and  a 
chariot  group.  Tbe  basement,  covering  an  area  <rf  114  ft.  by  gi, 
was  built  of  blocks  of  greenstone  and  cased  with  marble.  Round 
the  base  otil  were  pRrtMAWdu9aa«ivwa!va«A«nMasai.  "^wt. 
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ptena  cpmhtwl  (accordini  to  Hiny)  of  thicty-iu  columu  of 
the  Ionic  onkr,  enclosing  ■  iquare  etUa,  Between  the  colamns 
probably  Uood  lingle  ttatues.  From  the  pontons  that  h&ve 
been  recovered,  It  appears  that  the  principal  frieze  of  the  pteron 
represented  combats  of  Creeks  and  Amuons.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  *i«  also  mtay  life-«ue  ft«|>>>eDtaot  animals,  horse- 
men, ftic,  betonfiiic  probably  to  pedimental  sculptures,  but 
(onnerly  supposed  to  be  parts  of  miaor  fricces.  Above  the 
pteron  rase  the  pynmid,  mounting  by  34  iteps  to  on  apex  or 
pcdcstaL  On  Ihb  apex  stood  the  chariot  with  tiw  figure  ot 
Mausolus  hinudr  and  an  attendant.  The  height  of  the  statue 
of  Mausolus  in  the  British  Museum  is  9  ft.  9}  in-  without  the 
plinth.  The  hair  rising  from  the  forehead  fails  in  thick  waves 
on  each  side  of  the  face  and  descends  nearly  to  the  shoulder; 
the  beard  b  short  and  dose,  the  face  square  and  massive,  the 
eyes  (leep  set  under  overhanging  brows,  the  mouth  well  formed 
irtth  seUled  calm  about  the  lips.  The  dr^ry  »  grandly  com- 
posed. AU  sorts  of  restoratmns  of  this  famous  monument  have 
beta  proposed.  The  original  one,  mode  by  Newton  and  Pullan, 
la  obviously  in  error  in  anny  respects;  and  that  of  OMGcld, 
though  to  be  preferrcdior  its  lightnetsXtbe  Mausoleum  was  said 
anciently  to  be  "  suspended  in  mid-air  "),  does  not  satisfy  the 
CMtdiiions  postulated  by  the  remains.  The  best  oo  the  wbide  Is 
that  of  the  veteran  Ccrn«n  architect,  F.  Adier,  published  in 
1900;  but  Ircsb  utidics  have  since  been  made  (see  bdow). 

See  C.  T.  Newton  and  IL  P.  Pullan,  HiOvry  ^  Disceeerin  at 
IlalUarnaitut  ( 1 86a-i  863) ;  J.  FcrguHon,  Tne  ilauieUum  at 
//o/worMKiu  Mifcre^  (1S63}:  E.  Oldncld,  "The  Mauwteura,"  in 
Anhotologic  (iSqS):  F-  Adicr,  Uamolnm  tu  Ilalikamati  (luoo); 
J.  P.  Six  in  Jtmm.  HtU.  Sludiet  (1905);  W.  B.  DintmOor.  in  Amtr. 
Jam.  H  Ank.  (1908);  J.  J.  StevcoMm,  A  Rtslorautm  oflkt  Uatau- 
hum  tf  ifa/tcarmtJtu  (1909):  J.  B.  K.  Pieedy,  "The  Chariot 
Groupof  the  MauMlcum,"  m  iimn-Hdl.  Slud,.  1910.    (D.C.  H.) 

HAUCZ.  «  totrn  of  Avttrio,  ia  Calicia,  70  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
•f  Leiiberg.  Pop.  <i9oo),  4809.  It  b  situated  at  the  confluence 
o(  the  Lttdunr  with  the  DiUcata  ind  its  principal  resoarcea  are 
the  recovery  of  salt  from  the  neighbouring  brine  wells,  soap- 
maklog  and  the  trade  in  Umber.  In  the  ncigUwnrhood  ore  the 
ruins  <rf  the  M  castle,  the  sett  of  the  nikrof  (be  former  kingdom 
bom  wUchGoUdada^iuMlsh  name.  HiUca.  whU  la 
■entiooedinonaalaaacirly  oa  tiij,  wasiton  1 141  to  rtj]  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  that  uune,  one  of  the  principalities 
into  which  western  Russia  was  then  divided.  Tbe  town  was 
then  mnch  larger,  ns  is  shown  byeKSvatioosinlbeneighbour- 
bood  Bttde  dwins  tbe  iQth  century,  and  frobobly  met  its 
doom  duting  the  Mongol  invadon  of  1*40.  In  1349  ft  was 
incorporated  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland. 

HAUFAZ,  CUABLBS  HWTAQ0&  £abl  or  (1661-171S). 
English  sUtcsmon  and  poet,  fourth  un  of  the  Hon.  Geprge 
Montague,  fifth  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Manchester,  was  boni  at 
HortxHi,  Northamptonshire,  00  the  i6tb  of  April  1661.  In  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  scho«d,  where  be 
was  chosen  king's  scholar  in  1677.  and  distinguished  himself 
ia  the  composition  of  extempore  epigrams  mode  according  to 
custom  upon  theses  appointed  for  king's  scholars  at  the  time  of 
dectioa.  In  1679  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries  at  tbeuniversi  ty  in  logic  sodethics.  Latterly, 
however,  be  preferred  to  the  afastractioas  of  Descartes  tbe 
practical  philos^hy  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewtoa;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  of  students  who  assisted  Nnrton  in  forming  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Cambridge.  But  it  was  bis  facility  in 
vene-wriiing,  tad  neither  bis  sdudarshq)  nor  his  practical 
abiUty,  that  first  opened  up  to  Urn  tbe  way  to  fortune.  His 
clever  but  absurdly  panegyrical  poem  on  tbe  death  of  Charles  If. 
accnied  for  him  the  notice  of  the  eori  ot  Dotset.  who  invited  him 
to  town  and  introduced  him  to  the  prfncqud  wits  of  tbe-linw; 
and  In  1687  his  Joint  authorship  with  Prior  of  the  tfiW  ond 
PatOlm  InnSMTMi  ic  Ik*  Slay  ^  lha  Cmmiry  Mmm  «mi  At 
City  Mnte,  a  paTody  of  Dodw**  palitkal  poon,  net  oidy 
btcreased  his  liteniy  tepMalioB  htt  dlMCtly  hdped  fain  to 
pdilical  inBaeoce.- 
Ini6Sg,lhiogghtbepatnM|eoftlw«da(I}oMt;JweotcMd 


poilisment  as  member  for  MaUon,  fend  stt  in  the  etmatiSm 
which  resolved  that  William  and  Mory  sbeidd  be  dedwnd  ka« 

and  queen  of  En^nd.  About  this  time  hemarried  the  count  as- 
dowagn  of  Manchester,  and  it  would  appear,  occordiag  t» 
Johoson,  that  It  was  still  his  intention  to  take  orders;  bat  ^ler 
the  flpronatkM  be  purchased  a  clerkship  to  tbe  council.  On 
being  introduced  by  Earl  Dorset  to  King  WiUiam.  after  the 
publication  of  his  poetical  .  £^trtfr  ouasioned  by  kit  Msftsty'i 
ViOory  i»  IrtlanJ,  be  was  ordered  to  receive  an  iuKdiatc 
pension  of  £500  per  annum,  until  an  opportunity  should  prcseat 
itself  of  "  nuking  a  man  of  him."   In  169T  be  was  cbosea 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Lords  in  regard  to  the  biH  fiw 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason;  and  he  displayed  to 
these  QMifercnccs  such  tact  and  debating  power  thai  he  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  called  to  tbe 
privy  coundL  But  his  success  as  a  potitidon  was  less  due  u 
his  oratorical  gifts  than  to  his  skill  in  finance,  and  in  tbis  respect 
he  soon  began  to  manifest  such  brilliant  talents  as  completejy 
eclipsed  the  painstaking  abilities  of  Godolpbin.   Indeed  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  no  other  statesman  has  Initiated  schemes  which 
have  left  a  more  permanent  maik  on  the  finaodal  bistoty  of 
Enidond.  Although  perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  England 
should  sooner  or  later  adopt  tbe  continental  custom  of  lighteauc 
the  annual  taxation  in  times  of  war  by  coDtractiag  •  aatiooal 
debt,  the  actual  introduction  of  the  expedient  was  doe  t4 
Montague,  who  on  the  15th  of  December  1691  proposed  to  raise 
amilltonof  money  by  way  of  loan,   neviousto  this  theSceumaa 
William  Potenon  (q.t.)  had  submitted  to  tbe  government  hit 
plan  «i  a  national  bank,  and  when  In  the  spring  of  1694  the 
prolonged  contest  with  France  had  rendered  another  large 
loan  absolutely  necessary,  Montague  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
incoipomtioD  of  the  Bank  of  En^and.  The  bill  after  some 
opporition  passed  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  May,  and  InrawtSaiely 
after  tbe  prorogation  of  parliament  Montague  was  rewarded  by 
the  chaoceUorebip  of  the  exchequCT.   In  1695  he-  was  trium- 
phantly returned  for  the  borough  of  Westminster  to  tbe  new 
pariiomcnt,  and  succeeded  In  passing  his  celebrated  tneasute 
toienedy  the  depreciation  which  had  taken  i^ce  in  t  he  aurcncy 
on  account  of  dishonest  manipuhlkms.  To  provide  for  the 
cvpense  of  reemnage,  Montague,  instead  of  reviving  the  oW  tax 
of  hearth  money.  Introduced  the  window  tax,  and  (he  difBcuIttes 
caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of  a  metallic  currency  were 
avoided  \>y  tbe  itsoe  for  the  first  time  of  exchequer  bills.  Hb 
other  expedients  for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the .  finandal 
crisis  were-equally  successful,  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  puUic 
credit  secured  him  a  commanding  influence  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  board  of  the  treasury;  hut  although 
CodolfAtin  resigned  office  in  October  1696,  the  king  hesitated 
for  some  time  between  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox  as  Ms 
successor,  and  it  was  not  till  1697  that  the  former  was  appointed 
firat  lord.   In  1697  be  wu  accused  by  Cbarics  Duncoihbe,  and 
in  1698  by  a  CoL  Granville,  Of  fraud,  but  both  charges  bTOhe 
down,  and  Dnncombe  was  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  extreme 
dishrmesty' himself.   In  r698  and  1699  he  acted  as  one  of  tbe 
council  of  regency  during  the  king's  absence  frmn  England. 
With  the  accumulation  of  his  polilkil  successes  his  vanity  and 
arrogant  became,  however,  so  oflcnsive  that  latterly  they 
utterly  lost  Urn  the  influence  he  hod  acquired  by  his  adminis' 
tiative  ability  and  his  masteriy  eloquence;  and  when  his  power 
bqcanlobepntbe  waneheset  the  teal  to  his  political  ovenhnw 
by  conferring  the  lucrative  vnecute  office  of  auditor  of  tbe 
exchequer  on  his  brother  in  trust  for  himself  should  he  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  power.   This  action  caned  him  the 
offensive  nickname  ot "  Filcher,"  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
in  attempting  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  be  had  to  submit 
t«  constuit  nortifications,  often  vetging  on  personal  insults.. 
After  (be  return  «f  the  Ung  in  1699  be  resigned  bis  offices  in  the 
gDvemmcol  and  succeeded  his  biotber  in  the  audilotship. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power  be  was  removed  in 
1701  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  tha 
sane  year  fat  was  impeached  for  nalpnctkes  along  «ith  Lotd 
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Ssmen  and  tlie  nrls  of  PortUnd  bikI  Oxford,  but  all  the  Au|es 
were  dismissed  by  the  Lord«;  and  In  1703  a  lecond  attempt 
to  impeach  bin  was  stiU  more  unsuccccsf ul.  He  contliiiied  out  of 
office  during  the  nigo  of  Queen  Anne,  but  In  1706  be  was  named 
one  of  the  commi^ionen  to  negotiate  the  union  with  Scotland; 
ud  after  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of  the 
bouse  of  HanovT.  he  was  appointed  ambuaador  to  the  elector^ 
court  to  convty  tbe  indgnia  of  order  of  ibe  garter  to  George  L 
On  the  death  of  Anne  0714)  be  ms  appointed  ona<rf  the  councfl 
of  regency  until  the  arrival  of  tbe  king  from  Hanover;  and  after 
the  coconatioa  he  received  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  ticasvy 
In  the  new  ministry,  being  at  the  same  time  created  earl  of 
Hahfaz  ud  Viscount  Sunbury.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  1715 
«iid  left  no  bsue.  He  was  Iniried  in  tbe  vauh  of  the  Albemarle 
famSy  In  Wcstmlosler  Abbey.  His  nephew  George  (d.  17^9) 
succMded  to  the  barcmy,  and  was  created  Viscount  Sunbury 
and  earl  of  ITaUfaz  in  1715- 

Montague's  association  with  Prior  in  tbe  travesty  of  Drydcn's 
Bind  and  Panther  has  no  doubt  largely  aided  in  picserving-hb 
Oterary  reputation;  but  he  is  perhape  Indebfrd  tor  It  cblelly 
to  his  subsequent  Inlluential  position  and  to  (he  fulsome  flattery 
of  the  men  of  letters  who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  who,  in 
return  for  his  liberal  donations  and  the  qitendid  banqueting 
which  they  occasionally  enjoyed  at  his  villa  on  the  Thames, 
"  fed  him,"  as  Pope  says,  "  all  day  long  wftb  dedications." 
Swift  says  be  gave  them  nothing  but  "  good  words,  and  good 
dinners."  That,  however,  his  beneficence  to  needy  talent,  if 
■ometimes  attributable  to  an  Itching  car  for  adulation,  was  at 
others  pronqited  by  n  rincere  ■ppredatlon  of  Intdlectual  merit, 
ia  sufBciently  attested  hy  the  manner  in  wKA  be  procured  from 
Godolphin  a  commlssionership  for  Addison,  and  also  by  his 
Ufe-lotig  intimacy  with  Newton,  for  whom  he  obtained  the 
master^ip  of  the  mint.  .The  small  fragments  of  poetry  wbkfa 
lie  left  behind  him,  and  wUch  wete  almost  solely  tbe  compoallloo 
of  his  early  years,  dlsfday  a  certain  facility  and  vigour  irf  dtnlM), 
but  their  thought  and  fancy  are  never  more  than  commonplace, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  striving  to  be  eloquent  and  impressive 
be  is  only  grotesquely  and  extravagantly  absurd.  In  adminis- 
trative talent  he  was  the  superior  of  all  bis  contemporaries, 
ud  bis  only  rival  in.  pa^amentary  eloquence  wis  Somm; 
but  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  measures  was'  superior 
to  his  tact  in  dealing  with  men,  and  the  effect  of  ha  brilliant 
financial  successes  on  his  reputation  was  gradually  almost 
siUlified  by  the  affected  arm^nce  of  Ut  manner  atid  hy  the 
eccentricities  of  his  sensitive  vulty.  So  eager  latterly  was  bb 
thint  for  fame  and  power  that  perhaps  Marlborough  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  "  he  had  no  other  principle  but 
bis  ambition,  so  that  he  would  pat  all  in  distraction  rather  than 
not  gain  his  point." 

Among  tike  numerous  notices  of  Halifax  by  contemooraries  mav 
bt  mentioned  the  eulo^sllc  reference  which  ooncluaes  A'^dison'e 
Kcdunt  cj  the  "ereateft  of  Eoglldi  pDetB'*t.the  dedicationi  by 
Steri  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Sptetaler  aha  to  lb*  Tourth  of  the 
Taller:  i'ope's  laudatory  mention  of  bim  in  the  epilogue  to  hii 
Saltrcs  and  in  the  preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  his  portrjit  of  him  a* 
"  Full-blown  Bufo  '  in  the  EpiUU  to  Arbulhnot.  Various  allusions 
lo  him  are  to  be  fojnd  in  Swift's  works  and  in  Marlborough's  Lttttri. 
See  also  Burnet's  History  0/  hii  Own  Timtsi  Tkt  PvliamenUny 
Hiitory;  Howell's  Slatt  TTtaii;  Johnson's  Livet  of  the  Poelt;  and 
Macaulay's  Ilislory  oj  Eniland.  His  Misctllantout  Worki  were 
pubrithed  at  London  in  1704;  his  Life  and  MisceUaneous  Works  In 
r^iS;  and  his  PoelUal  Works,  to  which  also  his  "  Life  "  is  attached, 
I"  171ft.    His  poems  were  reprinted  in  the  9ih  volume  of  Johnson's 

HAUPAX.  GBOROB  HOIfTAOU  DUHK.  ind  £abl  or  (1716- 
1771),  BOO  of  George  Montagu,  ist  earl  of  Halifax  [of  tbe  second 
creation),  was  bora  on  the  5th  or  6lh  of  October  17  rfi,  becoming 
earl  of  Halifax  on  his  father's  death  in  1739.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  married  in  1741  to 
Aone  Richards  (d.  175^!,  a  lady  who  had  inherited  a  great 
fortune  from  Sir  Thomas  Dunk,  whose  name  was  taken  by 
Halifax.  After  having  been  an  official  In  tbe  household  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  was  made  master  of  the  buck- 
bouadi)  and  ia  1748  he  bccune  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 


While  fiUiajg  tha  position  he  helped  to  found  Halifax,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  named  after  bim,  and  in  several 
ways  he  rendered  good  service  to  trade,  especially  with  North 
America.  About  this  time  he  sought  to  became  a  secretary  of 
■Ute,  but  in  vain,  olthotigh  he  was  allowed  to  enter  tbe  cabii»t 
in  1757.  In  March  1761  Halifax  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  during  part  o(  the  time  which  be  held  this  office 
be  was  also  fiist  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  became  secretary 
of  state  for  tbe  northern  deportment  uiKler  the  earl  of  Bute  ia 
October  i76>,  retaining  this  post  under  George  Grenville  and 
being  one  of  tbe  three  ministen  to  wftom  George  Ul.  entrusted 
tbe  direction  of  affairs.  He  signed  the  genaal  warrant  under 
which  Wilkes  was  arrested  in  1763,  for  which  action  he  was 
mulcted  in  damages  1^  the  courts  erf  law  la  1769,  and  he  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  csdusion  of  tbe  name  of  the  kingV 
mother,  Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  bom  the  Regency  Bill  of 
1765.  With  his  colleagues  the  carl  left  office  in  Jidy  1765, 
returning  to  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal  uiidBt  li^  ii4>be«. 
Laid  Nbrth,  in  January  1770.  He  baid  Just  been  tnnifand  to 
Us  former  ixnition  of  secretary  of  state  iriien  be  <Bed  on  tbe  8th 
of  June  1771.  Halifax,  who  was  lord-lieutenani  of  Nortbamf»- 
tonshire  and  a  lieutenant-general  In  the  amy,  ahowed  some 
diaioterestedaess  in  money  matters,  but  was  very  extravagant. 
Be  left  DO  chttdren,  ud  his  titles  became  extinct  on  his  death 
Horace  Walpole  speaks  ^ghtin^y  of  the  eari,  and  says  he  and 
his  mistress,  Mary  Anne  Fatdkner, "  had  sold  every  employment 
In  his  gift." 

Sec  tbe  Uaiuin  of  hii  Mcrctary,  Richard  Cumberiand  (1807). 

HAUFAX.  OBDROB  UVILB,  1ST  Marquess  of  (1633-1605). 
English  statesman  and  writer,  great-grandson  of  Kr  George 
Savile  of  Lupset  and  Thombill  in  Yoriuhire  (created  bawnct 
in  1611),  wfs  the  eldest  son  of  SirWlliam  Savbe,  3rd  baronet, 
who  distlngubhed  himself  in  (he  dvQ  war  in  the  royalist  cause 
and  who  died  in  1644,  ud  of  Anne,  ddesi  daughter  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry.  He  was  thus  nephew  tt  Sir  William  Coventry, 
who  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  political  opinions,  and  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  afterwards  his  most  bitter  opponent,  and 
great-nepbew  of  the  eari  of  Strafford;  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Dorothy  Spencer,  he  was  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
SunderUnd.  He  entered  public  life  with  all  the  advutages  of 
h'neage,  political  connexions,  great  wealth  and  estates,  ud 
uncommon  abilities.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Convention 
parliament  for  Pontefract  in  1660,  ud  this  was  his  only  appear- 
aoce  in  the  Lower  House.  A  peerage  was  sought  for  bim  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  1665,  but  was  succenfullyopposed  by  Clarendon, 
on  the  ground  of  bis  "  Hi-reputation  amongst  men  of  i^ty  ucl 
religion,"  the  real  motives  of  the  chancellor's  hostile  attitude 
being  probably  Savile^  connexion  with  Buckingham  and 
Coventty.  Tbe  honours  were,  however,  only  deferred  fdr  aslwrt 
time  ud  were  obtatoed  after  the  faB  of  Clarendon  on  the  31st 
of  December  1667,'  when  Savtle  was  created  Baton  Savile  of 
Eland  ud  Viscount  Halifax. 

He  supported  zealously  the  utl-French  policy  formulated  in 
the  T^le  AUIance  of  January  1668.  He  was  at  this  time  In 
favour  at  court,  was  created  a  privy  councillor  in  1671,  ud, 
while  ignorant  of  the  disgraceful  secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  of 
Dover,  was  chosen  envoy  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Dutch  at  Utrecht.  Kb  mission  was  stiU  further 
deprived  of  importuce  by  Arlington  ud  Buckingham,  who 
wne  In  the  king^  counsels,  ud  who  uUdpated  bis  arrival  ud 
took  the  negotiations  out  of  his  hutb;  ud  though  he  signed 
tbe  compact,  he  had  no  share  hi  the  harsh  terms  imposed  upon 
the  Dutch,  and  henceforth  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  ibe 
policy  of  subservience  to  French  interests  lad  of  the  Romu 
Catholic  ebims. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  pas^ng  tbrou|^  parliament  the 
great  Test  Act  of  1673*  ud  forfeited  in  consequence  his  friend- 
ship with  James.   In  1674  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 

■  Cat.  SUU  Paptrt.  Dim.  (Nov.  1667-Sep.  1668).  p.  tp6. 

*Lcrit'  Jtmrnais,  13.  p.  jfiT.SatiU  Cantspwigta,  ed.  tnr  W.  D. 
Cooper,  p,  136  i "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  in  L^t  ^SirG.  Snaa, 
bxH.  C  Foxcnft^iL  316. 
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disuTtung  "  popbh  leoMnts,"  tai  supported  oat  by  Lord 
CarKsle  (or  restricting  the  marria|^  la  the  royal  fainily  to 
ProtestantB;  but  he  qiposed  the  hill  iotroduoed  by  Loid  Duby 
(sec  Lecm,  1st  DtmK  or)  in  1675,  which  impOMd  «  teat  oath 
on  officials  ud  memben  of  puUuUBt,  g>riliiin  "  with  that 
quickness,  learning  and  elegance  that  are  Inseparable  from  all 
his  discourses,"  and  lidiculi^  the  midtiplication  of  oaths,  since . 
*  no  man  would  ever  sleep  with  open  doon . . ,  should  all 
Ihc  town  be  sworn  not  to  rob."  He  was  now  on  bad  terms  with 
Danby,  and  a  witty  sally  at  that  minister's  expense  caused  his 
dismissal  from  the  council  in  January  167&.  la  1678  he  took 
»n  active  part  is  ibt  investi^tlon  of  the  "Popish  Plot."  to 
which  be  appears  to  have  gtveo  etcesgive  credence,  but  opposed 
the  bill  which  was  passed  on  the  30th  o(  Oaober  1 1S78,  to  endude 
Roman  Cathtdics  from  the  House  of  Lmds. 
'  In  1679,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Danby,  he  became  « 
memba  of  the  newly  coutltaied  privy  couodL  With  Charles, 
who  bad  at  first  **  kicked  at  his  ^>pointment,"  he  quickly  became 
a  favourite,  his  lively  and  "libertine"  (i.e.  free  or  sceptical) 
conversation  being  itained  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  hit  chief  attrac- 
tion  for  the  king.  His  dislike  o<  the  duke  nt  Ytxk  and  «f  the 
Romanist  tendeadei  of  the  court  did  not  iodoce  him  to  support 
the  ttafa  attenpt  at  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  eubititute  the  Olci^tl- 
mate  duke  of  Monmouth  (or  James  in  the  succesrion.  He  feared 
Shaftesbury's  ascendancy  in  the  national  coondls  and  foresaw 
nothing  bat  dvil  war  and  confusion  aa  a  lesnlt  of  bis  sdierae. 
He  declared  against  the  exclusion  of  James,  was  made  an  earl 
in  1679,  and'was  one  of -the  "  l^lwnvtate  "  wiiicfa  now  directed 
public  aflatrs.  He  assisted  in  passing  into  law  Uie  Habeas 
Corpus  BUI.  According  to  Sir.  W.  Temple  he  showed  great 
aeverity  in  putting  into  fwce  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
Cathd^  but  this  statciDcot  it  oonddered  a  minquesentatim.* 
In  i6Sobe  voted  against  the  execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Ueanwhile  (1679)  his  whole  policy  had  been  successfully 
directed  toward^uoiting  all  parties  with  the  object  of  frustrating 
Shaftesbury's  plant.  Communications  were  opened  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  illness  of  the  king  was  made  the 
occasion  for  summoning  James  from  Brussels.  Monmouth  was 
con^Ued  to  retire  to  Udland,  and  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Halifax  was  so  far  successful,  James 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  influence  at  the 
court.  It  was  with  gteatdifficulty  that  h^retirement  toScoUand 
was  at  Ust  effected;  the  ministers  lost  the  con^dcnce  and 
support  of  the  "  country  party,"  and  Halifax,  fatigued  and  ill, 
at  the  dose  of  this  year,  retired  to  RuSord  Abbey,  the  country 
home  of  the  Saviles  since  the  destruction  of  Tbomhill  Hall  in 
1648,  and  for  some  time  took  little  part  in  atfairs.  He  returned  In 
September  1680  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  In  the  Lords.  The  debate  which  followed,  one 
of  the  most  famous  In  the  whole  annals  of  pariiament,  became  a 
duel  of  oraloiy  between  Halifax  and  his  unde  Shallcsbury,  the 
finest  two  speakers  of  the  day,  watched  by  the  Lords,  the 
Commons  at  the  bar,  and  the  king,  who  was  presenL  It  lasted 
seven  hours.  Halifax  q)oke  sixteen  times,  and  at  last,  regardless 
of  the  mmaces  of  the  more  violent  supporters  of  the  bill,  who 
dosed  round  him,  vanquished  his  opponent.  The  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  33  was  attributed  by  all  parties  entirely 
to  the  doquence  of  Halifax.  His  conduct  transformed  the 
allegiance  to  him  of  the  Whigs  into  bitter  hostility,  the  Commons 
immediately  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  coundls 
for  ever,  whUe  any  favour  which  he  might  have  regained  with 
James  was  forfdted  by  his  subsequent  approval  of  the  regency 
scheme. 

He  retired  to  RuSord  again  in  January  i68t,  but  was  present 
at  thc-Oxford  pariiament,  and  in  May  returned  suddenly  to 
public  life  and  bdd  for  a  year  the  chief  control  of  a&airs.  The 
uicst  cf  Shaftesbury  on  the  and  of  July  was  attributed  to  his 
influence,  but  in  general,  during  the  period  of  Tory  reaction, 
he  seems  to  have  urged  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  moderation 
upon  the  king.  He  opposed  James's  return  from  Scotlatkd  and, 
about  this  time  (Sept.).  made  a  characteristic  but  (utile  attempt 
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to  persuade  the  duke  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Chutcfc  «f 
En^avd  and  thus  to  end  all  difficulties.  He  renewed  xdatims 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  In  July  paid  a  .visit  to  En^nd 
to  seek  support  against  the  French  designs  upon.  Luxemburg. 
The  influence  of  Halifax  procured  for  the  Dutch  a  fonnal 
assurance  from  Charlca  of  his  support;  but  the  king  informed 
the  French  ambassador  that  be  had  no  intention  ^  fulfilling 
his  engagements,  and  made  another  secret  treaty  with  Louis. 
Halifax  opposed  is  r683  James's  vindictive  prosecutioa  of  the 
earl  Aiio'll,  arousing  further  hostility  in  the  duke,  while  the 
same  yeat  he  wa*  challenged  to  a  dud  by  HonaMmtJ^  wfao 
attributed  to  him  his  disgrace. 

His  short  tenure  of  power  ended  with  the  return  of  Jama  in 
May.  Outwardly  he  still  retained  the  lung's  favour  snd  was 
advanced  to  a  marquisaie  (Aug.  17)  and  to  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal  (OcL  15).  .  Bdng  still  t  member  of  the 
administration  be  must  share  responsibility  for  the  atUtcIt  now 
made  upon  the  muBlc4>al  franchises,  a  violation  of  the  w^Mle 
Vstem  of  representative  government,  eq>ecially  as  the  new 
charters  passed  his  oflice.  In  January  1684  he  was  one  the 
commissioners  "  who  supervise  all  things,  concerning  the  dty 
and  have  turned  out  those  persons  who  are  «i]|iig|jsfaly  indiiwd  ** 
(N.  LutttcU's  Diary,  i.  395}.  He  made  Jwoourable  but  vain 
endeavours  to  save  Algernon  Sidney  and  Lord  Russell.  "  My 
Lord  Halifax,"  dedared  Tillotson  In  his  evidence  before  the 
later  inquiry,  "  showed  a  very  compatsiooatc  concern  for  my 
Lord  RuMcU  and  all  the  readiness  to  serve  them  that  could  be 
wished. ">  The  Rye-House  Plot,  In  which  it  was  aougbt  to 
implicate  them,  was  a  disastrous  blow  to  his  policy,  and  in 
order  to  counteract  its  consequences  be  entered  into  somewhat 
perilous  ntgotiations  with  Monmouth,  and  endeavoured  to 
effecthtoieoDndlialioawiththeking.  Oatheiithof  Febraaqr 
i6t^,  be  prooired  the  release  of  Usold  antagonist,  Ltmi  Danby. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  influence  at  the  court  revived.  Charles 
was  iw  longer  in  rccdpt  of  his  French  pension  and  was  begjnnii^ 
to  tire  of  James  and  Rochester.  The  latter,  instead  of  becoming 
lord  treasurer,  was,  according  to  the  epigram  of  Halifax  wfakh 
has  become  proverbial,  "  kicked  upstairs,"  to  the  office  of  lord 
president  of  the  couociL  Halifax  now  worked  to  estaUish 
intimate  rdations  t>etwcen  Charles  and  the  prinu  of  Orange  and 
offMsed  the  abrogation  of  tlie  recusancy  laws.  .  In  a  debate  in 
the  cabinet  of  November  1684,  on  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
a  fresh  constitution  to  the  New  England  colonics,  he  urged  with 
great  warmth  "  that  there  coidd  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  same  laws  which  are  in  force  in  England  should  also  be 
established  in  a  country  inhabited  by  En^ishmen  and  that  an 
absolute  government  is  ndther  so  ha^^y  nor  so  safe  as  that 
which  is  tempered  by  laws  and  which  sets  bounds  to  the  authorii; 
of  the  prince,"  and  dedared  that  he  could  not "  live  under  a  king 
who  should  have  it  io  his  power  to  take,  whenever  he  ihou^ 
proper,  the  money  he  has  in  his  pocket."  The  ofnnioas  thus 
expressed  were  opposed  by  all  the  other  mlnlsteis  and  highly 
censured  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  and  Judge  Jeffreys. 

At  the  accession  of  James  he  was  immediately  deprived  of  aO 
power  and  rdegated  to  the  presidency  of  the  council.  Re  showed 
no  compliance,  like  other  Lords,  with  James's  Roman  Caihcdic 
preferences.  He  was  opposed  to  the  parliamentary  great  to  the 
king  of  a  revenue  for  life;  he  promoted  the  treaty  of  "IKfTKr 
with  the  Dutch  in  August  i68s;  he  expostulated  with  the  king 
on  the  subject  of  the  illegal  commissions  in  the  army  given  to 
Roman  Catholics;  and  finally,  on  his  firm  rdfusal  to  support  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Coipus  Acts,  be  was  disailsscd, 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  privy  council 
(OcL  i6Ss).  He  corrc^nded  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
conferred  with  Dykveldt,  the  latter's  envoy,  but  held  aloof 
from  plans  which  aimed  at  the  prince's  personal  Interference  in 
English  aflaiis.  In  1687  he  published  the  famous  Letter  t»  a 
Ditsenler,  in  which  he  warns  the  Nonconformists  against  beinc 
beguiled  by  the  "  Indulgence  "  into  joining  the  court  party, 
sets  in  a  dear  light  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  step,  and  reminds 
them  that  under  their  next  sovereign  their  grievances  would  Is 
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an  pnlwblUtr  be  mtS&td  liy  the  Itw.  The  tnct,  vhfch  hu 
icceived  Kcnenl  and  unqualified  admiiBtion,  must  be  cUMed 
nmonfit  the  few  known  writings  which  have  utu&Uy  and 
ImmedUlely  altered  the  coune  of  history.  Copies  to  the  number 
of  M^ooo  were  circulated  throuch  the  kinfdom,  and  a  great  pany 
wu  coavinced  of  the  wisdom  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  national 
Iraditkweand  libenk*.  He  look  the  popular  side  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  the  bisbops  in  June  lUS,  ^ted  tbem  in  the 
Tower,  and  led  the  cbecis  with  which  the  verdict  ol "  not  guilty  " 
was  received  in  court;  but  the  same  month  he  refrained  from 
signing  the  invitation  to  William,  and  publidy  repudiated  any 
sbarv  in  the  prince's  plans.  On  the  contrary  be  attended  the 
court  and  refused  any  credence  to  the  report  that  the  prince  bom 
to  James  was  supposititious.  After  the  landing  of  Williun  be 
wu  pKsent  at  the  council  called  by  James  on  the  i7lh  of 
November.  He  urged  the  king  to  grant  large  concessions,  but 
Us  qteech.  In  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  overbearing  auilude 
of  tlw  Hydes,  was  "  the  most  tender  and  obliging  .  .  .  that 
ever  was  beard."  He  accepted  the  mission  with  Nottingham 
and  Godolphin  to  Urea:  with  Wiliiam  ei  Hungerford,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  moderate  terms  from  the  prince.  The 
negotiations,  however,  were  abortive,  for  James  bad  from  ibe 
first  resolved  on  flight.  In  the  crisis  which  ensued,  when  the 
country  was  left  without  a  govemincnt,  Halifax  took  the  lead. 
He  pcuided  over  the  council  of  Lords  which  assembled  and  took 
hntncdiate  measures  to  maintain  public  order.  On  the  return 
oi  JaoMt  to  London  on  the  i6th  <d  November,  after  his  capture 
at  Faversham,  Halifax  repaired  to  William's  camp  and  hence- 
forth attached  himself  unremittingly  to  his  cause.  On  the 
(71b  be  carried  with  Lords  Delamere  and  Shrewsbury  a  message 
bom  WfflUam  to  the  king  adviung  bis  departure  from  London, 
and,  after  tbe  king's  second  flight,  directed  tbc  proceeding  of 
the  executive.  On  tbe  meeting  of  the  convention  on  the  aand 
of  Jviuary  r689,  be  was  formally  elected  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  voted  against  the  motion  for  a  regency  (Jan. 
so),  which  was  only  defeated  by  two  votes.  Tbe  moderate 
and  aMnjHebensive  character  of  the  setllement  at  tbe  revolution 
plainly  shows  his  guiding  hand,  and  it  was  finally  through  bis 
persuasion  that  the  Lords  yielded  to  the  Commons  and  agreed 
to  tbe  compromise  whereby  William  and  Mary  were  declared 
joint  sovereigns.  On  the  13th  of  February  in  the  Banqueting 
Hbow  at  Whitehall,  be  tendered  the  crown  to  tbem  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  conducted  the  proclamation  of  their  accession 
in  tbe  dty. ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  reign  he  had  con^derable  influence, 
was  made  lord  privy  seal,  while  Danby  his  rival  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  con- 
trolled the  appointment*  to  the  new  cabinet  which  were  made  on 
a  "  trimming  '■'  or  comprehensive  basis.  His  views  on  religious 
toleration  were  as  wide  as  those  of  the  new  king.  He  championed 
the  claims  of  tbe  Nonconformists  as  agaiosl  the  high  or  rigid 
Churcb  party,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  miscarriage 
of  Ibo  Comprehension  Bill.  He  thoroughly  approved  also  at 
first  of  William's  foreign  policy;  but,  having  excited  the  hostility 
of  both  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  he  now  became  exposed  to 
I  aerict  ot  attacks  in  parliament  which  finally  drove  him  from 
power.  He  was  severely  censured,  as  it  seems  quite  unjustly, 
for  the  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach 
Um  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  tbe  sentences  on  tbe  Whig 
leaders.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  his  favour;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, and  in  sfdte  of  the  king's  continued  support,  be  determined 
to  retfra  He  had  already  resigned  the  speakership  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  he  now  (Feb.  8,  1690)  quitted  his  pUce  in 
the  cabinet.  He  still  nominally  retained  his  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  but  in  parliament  he  became  a  bitter  critic  <4  tbe 
administralloa;  and  the  rivalry  of  Halifax  (the  BUck  Marquess) 
with  Danby,  now  marquess  of  Carmarthen  (tbe  White  Marquess) 
threw  tbe  former  at  this  time  into  determined  opposition.  He 
diHppioved  ol  William's  total  absorption  in  European  politics, 
and  his  open  partiality  for  his  countrymen.  In  January  1691 
Halifax  had  an  interview  with  Henry  Bulkeley,  the  Jacobite 
■gent,  and  it  said  lo  have  promised  "  to  do  evtiytlung  that  lay 


In  his  power  to  serve  tbe  king."  This  wu  probably  merriy 
a  measure  of  precaution,  for  be  bad  no  serious  Jacobite  leanings. 
He  entered  bail  for  Lord  Marlborough,  accused  wrongfully  of 
complidly  in  a  Jacobite  plot  in  May  i6q>,  and  in  June,  during 
the  absence  of  tbe  king  bom  Eoglaad,  his  name  was  struck  off 
the  privy  council. 

He  spoke  in  favour  of  tbe  Trieiuial  Bill  (Jan.  11,  i6u)  which 
passed  tbe  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  William,  suggested 
a  proviso  in  tbe  Licensing  Act,  which  restricted  its  operalioa 
to  anonymous  works,  approved  tbe  Place  Bill  (1694),  but 
<VPOied,  probably  OB  account  e(  the  large  aunu  he  bad  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  annuities,  tbe  estabUshment  of  the  bank  at 
England  In  1694.  Early  in  1695  he  delivered  a  strong  attack 
on  the  administration  In  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  after  a  short 
illness  arising  from  a  neglected  complaint,  he  died  on  the  stb  of 
April  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  buried  In  Henry  VIL*! 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  influence  of  Halifax,  both  as  orator  and  as  writer,  on 
the  public  opinion  of  his  day  was  probably  unrivalled.  His  in* 
teltKtual  powers,  his  high  character,  his  urbanity,  vivacity  and 
ntirical  humour  made  a  great  impieiiini  on  his  contemporaries, 
and  many  of  his  witty  saying*  have  been  recorded.  But  the 
tdperiority  of  his  statesmanship  could  not  be  appreciated  till 
later  times.  Maintaining  throughout  his  career  a  complete 
detachment  from  party,  he  never  acted  permanently  or  con- 
tinuously with  either  of  the  two  great  factions,  and  exasperated 
both  in  turn  by  deserting  their  cause  at  the  moment  when  th^ 
hopes  seemed  on  the  point  of  realization.  To  them  be  appeared 
weak,  inconstant,  untrustworthy.  They  could  not  see  what  to 
us  now  is  plain  and  clear,  that  Halifax  was  as  consistent  in  his 
principles  as  the  most  rabid  Whig  or  Tory.  But  the  piincipla 
which  chiefly  Influenced  his  politiol  action,  that  of  compromise, 
diflered  essentially  from  those  of  both  parties,  and  his  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Whigs  or  Tories  waa  thus  by  necessity  con- 
tinually changing.  Measures,  too,  which  in  certain  circumstances 
appeared  to  him  advisable,  when  the  political  scene  had  changed 
became  unwise  or  dangerous.  Thus  tbe  regency  scheme,  which 
Halifax  had  supported  while  Charles  still  reigned,  was  opposed 
by  him  with  perfect  consistency  at  the  revolution.  He  readily 
accepted  for  himself  tbe  character  of  a  "  trimmer,"  desiring,  be 
said,  to  keep  the  boat  steady,  while  others  attempted  to  wei^ 
It  down  perilously  on  one  side  or  tbe  other;  and  he  concluded 
his  tnct  with  these  assertions:  "  thkt  our  climate  is  a  Trimmer 
between  that  part  of  the  world  where  men  are  routed  and  iha 
other  ^vhere  they  are  fnaen;  that  our  Church  is  a  Trimmer 
between  the  freniy  of  fanatic  visions  and  the  lethargic  ignorance 
of  P4^h  dreams,  that  our  laws  are  Trinuners  between  the 
excesses  of  unbounded  power  and  the  cxtravagarKC  of  liberty 
not  enough  restrained;  that  true  virtue  hatb  ever  been  thought 
a  Trimmer,  and  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  middle  between  two 
extremes;  that  even  God  Almighty  Himself  is  divided  between 
His  two  great  attributes.  His  Mercy  and  Hb  Justice.  In  such 
company,  our  Trimmer  to  not  ashamed  of  bis  name.  .  .  ."' 

His  powerful  mind  enabled  him  to  regard  the  various  political 
problems  of  his  lime  from  a  height  and  from  a  point  of  view 
similar  to  that  from  which  distance  from  the  events  enables  us 
to  consider  tbem  at  the  present  day;  and  the  superiority  of  his 
vision  appears  suSdeatG'  itom  the  fact  that  his  opinions  and 
judgments  on  tbe  political  questions  of  his  time  are  those  which 
for  the  most  part  have  ultimately  triumphed  and  found  general 
acceptance.  His  attitude  of  mind  was  curiously  modem.* 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  thinks,  should  be  taught  lo 
all  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  His  opinions  again  on  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  colonies  to  tbe  mother  country, 
already  cited,  were  completely  opposed  to  those  ^  his  owa 
period.  For  that  view  of  his  character  which  while  allowing  him 
the  merit  of  a  brilliant  political  theorist  denies  him  tbe  qualities 
of  a  man  of  action  arid  of  a  practical  politician,  there  is  no  solid 
basis.  The  truth  Is  that  while  his  political  ideas  are  founded 
upon  great  moral  or  philosophical  generalizations,  Often  vividly 
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.r  i.  opposir^g  :he  Indulx  Ti-;. 

.  -.i^M  ■ :  -ze  p«c^        asiiiut  che  RciKdU 
..  _.rAA^.    r.::^!  10  fcKiitn  atfoin  he  contL'-n- 
j  .■-        ..a  . p>j«ir.(  power  o!  France  asd  ::w 

.  ^    ...  zt-:--.   -..^-.i^mt  ladignaaily  at  the  ti^ht  li 
■vs    .^k'j  _     :;*:„rf-jrcd  *h:ie  liiies  triumph  i.-.d 
..  ■  -A  :r::j»oa. '    The  whole  u  a  muter:/ 

.  .  T^^^rv'::  :=eactul  pa]::icalii:(Uiioii  ana 

.  .B  ■  ._«.  -.-es  ;m  !:eati  such  tbemei  aa  liber*:--. 
-■  ^.-vi  -  .•  :e  — ^".Iiined  between  freedcn;  a.id 

.  .  .r.si.:..;i;r.,  he  rises  to  the  poLtical  id<;Ai;*ni 

.         ..  ■:  i.^),e.    rie  Ck^r^ter  of  KiMf  Ck<:fies  IT. 

~:!=sa;cd  wiEii  hia  earlier  iketch  of  the  k^.g 
.■....>  -  .  7-mmtr  is  perlups  from  the  literary  poiRi 
.    ■:  i-.-!^  i  :,-3:ra_ie  :i  ba  wntirgs.    The  ruinous  LxOtr 
^  -iou^ht  by  Sir  Jima  NIackmtofh  :a 
-.  .-i      1  .x-iitX3i  paiBpniet.    Tkt  Lady't  .Va  }'«ar'> 
...i.  J  :  3j:rfurr.  refers  to  hit  daughter  Etinbcih, 
■      .»  i-itf  I  Te  jrc  ud  another  of  the  celebrated  4th  carl 
.  -tVi—xi-i    fiS'.    la.  r«  Andtomy     an  E^Mr^bnl 
-*     «■..:  -era  «r.:  ird  power  of  inalv-sia  the  proposal  to 
T'-Triiii  ■:'2i<r.  '  ia  fa-.-cur  of  the  Established  ChuTch 
-  .  1    ■!  n  -^txii  jf  tiie  test  acd  penal  law^    Uaximt  et 
...  .  Tie  Sjmh  Drjfl  ef  a  Stm  MirdH 

.  .  roiap  ipparer.tly  only  a  fragiKeni,  isoneof  the 

-It  IT  :  Ju.-aL:«riit;c  of  his  writirm.    It  opens 
'   :«  .uc9%:  .'R:  "'Vha:  ihail  we  do  to  be  saved  io  this  world*' 
•r>«  r  V  ITXT  inawer  but  this.  '  Look  to  your  moat.'  The 
t    -  ■.  e  .-t  la  ^.-.tpishcun's  politiul  creed  must  be  ihat  he 
:  ^-v  :    T        sn. "    He  discusses  the  naval  establishment. 
■  ,T!  .~e  -.x'-^  ptir.t  ef  ^■!ew  alone,  but  from  the  genenl 
t  -«  ^^rAii  ir.-crL  of  which  it  is  a  detail,  and  is  thus  led 
••i-MiOR  '.'TJt  3.1; ^tc  of  the  constitution  itst^ll,  and  to  show 
•j    .  •  ->.-t  in  artiscfal  structure  but  a  growth  and  product 
t  -I'.'-n.  :hx"ai::er.    We  may  also  mention  Some  Cnuthnt 

■  -i  .f.'-Ts  .'f  '.lie  parLar:ert  '';6c4^  and  Polilieal.  Ucrai  iind 
I  .•...■^•rmi  r*.u;^  Keifilians  (n.d  ),  a  collection  ol 
j.>  -r>  3  t'-e  K>^  cf  -.he  maxiraa  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 

■  .--i-r  n  if '.ii^-hai  E^eaily  eacelling  the  French  author  in 

.'. :  .t  vew  ia  Bwdcration.  (For  other  wrftinp 
.>        .-c  ia  Hiliix.  HC  Foicnft,  Life  if  Sir  C  SatUe,  ii. 

*t4.:..L<       :w'ce  r-^nfed.  first  in        to  the  Lady  Dorothy 
^v-KT!^— ia.:f^r^  CI  £he  1st  earl  of  Sunderland  and  of  Dorothy 
v  '■  >as.!-.i.-3*a  "—who  died  in  1670,  leaving  a  family;  and 
^vvTi'v    n  :o  Certntde.  daughter  of  William  Pierreponl 

M  rv-i\-»fv.  wK:  Kr'.i\Td  him,  and  by  whom  be  had  one 
iit^NT.  £:;2ai«T!!.  Lady  Chesterfield,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
•coanSeeiSe  [vrtioti  of  her  father's  intellectual  abilities. 
ak  et  t'-i  sec  WiUiam,  md  marquess  of  Halifax,  in 
IB  witlK-ut  male  bsue,  the  peerage  became  extinct. 
'^■Mctcy  foucd  to  the  Savilcs  of  Lupset,  the  whole 
iLi  rj  rt       and  UiA  USS.  Ctmm.  ItSS.  of  F.  JV. 
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n«k  Hue  ef  tbe  Savlle  funlly  mSng  In  tiM  penon  <rf  Sir  George 
Sivile,  Sth  bftronet,  in  1784.  Henry  Savilc,  British  envoy  at 
VcntUks.  who  died  unimrried  In  i6St,  was  k  younger  brother 
of  the  fint  marqucM.  fUKfu  haa  been  gcoenlly  mppoaed  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  fllrgiHmatft  Ueniy  Cmy,  the  poet, 
bnt  I6b  is  doubtfuL 

Stt  Lift  and  LtOm  ^  Gfrgt  SatOt,  M  Uarrtia  Halifax 
((  vdi.,  1808},  by  Mia  H.  C.  Fommlt,  who  baa  collected  and  made 
■  ■aWiwI  .aWi  of  «U  the  outerul  avathble  at  that  date,  includinf 
iMtirfO  ■wndond  SavIIe  MSS.,  at  Devonibire  Houk,  in  the 
apeider  AnSKn,  in  the  Longleat  and  other  collectioiu,  aod  wtio 
has  edited  the  works  ot  HaliTai  and  printed  •  neBioraaduRi  of 
ninvcnationa  with  King  William  of  168S- 1690,  left  inMS.  by  Halifax, 
Jdacaulay,  in  hi*  liiitory  of  England,  misiudgcd  Halifax  on  aome 
poinli.  but  nevenhuIcM  undersdiod  and  did  justice  to  the  ^reatneta 
it  Ua  itateanianship,  and  pronouncnl  on  him  a  wril-mentcd  and 
dnqHot  eulosy  (Iv.  545)-  Contcinporvy  characterB  of  Halifax 
which  ntM*  be  aiccepled  with  caution  are  Bumet'a  in  the  HiUary  ^ 
SitOmmTmu  (ed.  i8«.  vol.L  pp.49i-4?A'«»«'i''.2M).thatby  the 
author  of  "SaviliaiiaT,  identified  ai  Witllam  Mompeaaon,  and 
••  Saccllum  Apollinare,"  a  panegyric  in  vcnc  by  Elkanah  Settle 
(1695)-  tP-  C.  Y  ) 

HALIFAX,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capiul  oC  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  It  is  situated  in  44*  so'  N.  and  63*  35*  W., 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  province,  on  a  fort! 6ed  hill,  21s  fl~ 
to  height,  which  dopes  down  to  the  waters  ot  Chebucto  Bay, 
now  known  u  Halifax  Harbour.  The  harbour,  which  ii  open  ali 
the  year,  is  about  6  m.  long  by  i  m.  in  width,  and  baa  cscellent 
aocborage  in  all  parts;  to  the  north  a  narrow  passage  connects 
It  with  Bedford  Basin,  6  m.  in  length  by  4  m.,  and  deep  enough 
(or  the  largest  men-of-war.  At  the  harbour  mouth  lies  McNab's 
Island,  thus  forming  two  entrances;  tbe  eastern  passage  is 
only  employed  by  small  vesads,  though  in  1861  tbe  Confederate 
cruiser,  "  Tallahassee,"  slipped  through  by  ni^,  and  escaped 
tbe  northern  vessels  which  were  watching  off  the  western 
entrance.  The  population  in  iQot  was  40,831. 

The  town  was  originally  built  of  wood,  plastered  or  stuccoed, 
but  though  the  wooden  houses  largely  remain,  thcpublicbuildinp 
are  of  stone.  Inferior  in  natural  strength  to  Quebec  alone,  the 
dty  and  its  approaches  have  been  fortified  till  it  has  become 
the  strongest  position  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
British  Empire.  Till  1906  it  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops, 
but  in  that  year,  with  Esquimalt,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was 
Uken  over  by  the  Canadian  government,  an  operation  necesaiiat- 
hig  a  large  faicrease  in  the  Canadian  permanent  military  force. 
At  the  same  time,  the  royal  dockyard,  conUining  a  dry-dock 
610  ft.  in  length,  and  the  rciidencts  in  connexion,  were  also  taken 
ever  for  the  use  of  the  department  <4  marine  and  fisheries. 
Till  1905  Halifax  was  the  summer  station  of  tbe  British  North 
American  squadron.  In  that  year.  In  consequence  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  fleet,  the  permanent  North  American  squadron 
was  withdrawn;  but  Halifax  is  Still  visited  periodically  by 
powerful  squadrons  of  cruisers. 

Though,  owing  10  the  growth  of  Sydney  and  other  outports, 
it  no  longer  monopolizes  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province, 
Halifax  is  Etill  a  thriving  town,  and  has  the  largest  exiMTt  trade 
ol  the  Dominion  in  fish  and  fish  products,  the  export  of  fish 
alone,  in  1904,  amounting  to  over  three-fifths  that  of  the  entire 
Dominion,  lumber  (chiefly  spruce  deals)  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts (especially  apples)  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The  chief  imports  are  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  fruit  from  tbe 
West  Indies.  Its  industrial  establishments  include  foundries, 
sugar  refineries,  manufactures  of  furniture  and  other  articles  of 
wood,  a  skate  factory  and  rope  and  cordage  works,  the  produce 
of  which  are  all  exported.  It  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and  several  provincial  railways, 
and  rile  chief  winter  port  of  Canada,  numerous  steamship  lirtes 
connecting  it  with  Great  Britain,  Europe,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States.  The  public  gardens,  covering  14  acres,  and 
Point  Pleasant  Park,  left  to  a  great  extent  in  iu  natural  state, 
are  extreniely  beautiful.  Behind  the  city  ts  an  arm  of  the  sea 
(known  as  the  North- West  Ann).  5  m.  in  length  and  1  m  In  breadth, 
with  high,  weU-wooded  Bhores,  and  covered  in  summer  with 
canoes  and  sailuig  crdl.  The  cdmtional  institutions  include 


a  ladiea*  eoQege,  nventl  ceaventa,  %  PmbyteiUa  theologtcal 
collego  and  Dalhouaio  University,  with  facuUiw  of  aru,  law, 
medicine  and  science.  EstaMisbed  by  charter  in  1818  by  tht 
carl  of  Dalbousie,  then  lieutenant  governor,  and  reorguuicd 
in  1863,  it  has  since  become  much  the  moat  important  seat  of 
learning  in  tbe  maritime  provinces.  Other  prominent  buildinga 
an  Government  House,  the  provincial  parlianwnt  and  library, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  St  Paul's  church  (Anglican) 
dates  from  1750,  and  though  not  strilung  nrdiitecturally.  is 
interesting  from  the  memorial  tablets  and  tbe  gravesof  celebrated 
Nova  Scotians  which  it  contains.  Tbe  dty  ia  tbe  seat  of  iba 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nova  Sootia  aod  Prince  Edward  IsUnd,  and 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  lushop  of  Halifax. 

Foonded  in  1749  by  the  Hon.  Edward  ComwalUa  as  a  rival 
to  the  French  town  of  Loubburg  in  Cape  Breton,  it  was  named 
after  the  lod  earl  of  Halifax,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  In  the  following  year  it  superseded  Annapolis  as 
capital  ot  the  province.  Its  privateers  played  «  prominent  part 
in  tbe  war  of  1811-15  with  the  United  States,  and  during  tba 
American  Civil  War  it  was  a  favourite  base  of  t^ratloos  for 
Confederate  blodtade-runners.  Tbe  federation  of  the  North 
American  provinces  in  1867  lessened  its  relative  Importanoa, 
but  its  merchants  have  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  ibc 
altered  conditions. 

HAUPAX,  a  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  194  m.  N.N.W.  from 
LondoD  and  7  m.  S.W.  from  Bradford,  on  tlw  Great  Northern 
and  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (1891),  97,Ti4i 
(1901)  104,936.  It  lies  in  a  bare  billy  dbtrict  on  and  above  the 
amaU  river  Hebble  near  its  junction  with  tbe  Calder.  Its  appear- 
aiKC  b  in  tbe  main  modem,  though  a  few  pinuresque  old  houses 
remain.  The  North  Bridge,  a  fine  iron  structure,  spans  the 
valley,  giving  connexion  between  the  opposite  higher  parts  of 
the  town.  The  prindpal  public  building  b  the  town  hall, 
completed  in  1863  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry;  it  k 
a  handsome  Patbdian  building  with  a  tower.  Of  churches  the 
B>ost  noteworthy  b  that  of  St  John  the  Bapiut,  the  parish  church, 
a  Perpendicular  building  with  lofty  western  tower.  Two  carliar 
churches  are  traceable  on  thb  ^e,  the  first  perhaps  pre-Normaa, 
the  second  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  old  woodwork  li 
fine,  part  bnng  Perpendicular,  but  the  greater  portion  dates 
from  1611.  All  Soub'  church  was  built  in  1859  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scoll,  of  whose  work  it  b  a  good  example,  at  the 
expense  of  Mr  Edward  Akroyd.  The  styte  u  early  Decorated, 
and  a  rich  ornamentation  b  carried  out  in  ltdian  marble, 
serpentine  and  alabaster.  A  graceful  tower  and  spire  136  ft. 
hi^  rise  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  Square  chapel,  erected 
by  the  Congregationalists  in  1S57,  fs  a  striking  cruciform  building 
with  a  tower  and  ebborate  crocheted  spire.  Both  the  central 
library  and  museum  and  the  Akroyd  museum  and  art  gallery 
occupy  buildings  which  were  formcHy  residences,  the  one  of 
Sir  Francis  Crossley  (1817-187J)  and  the  other  ot  Mr  Edward 
Akroyd.  Among  charitable  institutions  the  prindpal  Is  the 
handsome  royal  infirmary,  .1  Renaissance  building.  Tbe  Heath 
grammar  school  was  founded  In  1585  under  royal  charter  for 
instruction  in  classical  languages.  It  possesses  close  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  The  Watcrbouse  charity 
school  occupies  a  handsome  set  of  buildings  forming  three  aid^ 
of  a  quadrangle,  erected  in  1855.  The  Crossley  almshouses  were 
erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Francb  and  iU  Joseph  Crossley, 
who  also  endowed  the  Crossley  orphan  home  and  school. 
Technical  schools  are  maintained  by  tbe  corporation.  Among 
other  public  buildings  may  be  noted  the  Piece-Hall,  erected 
in  1799  for  the  lodgment  and  sale  of  piece  goods,  now  used  as  a 
market,  a  great  quadrangular  structure  occupying  more  than 
two  acres;  the  bonding  warehouse,  court-house,  and  mechanics' 
institute.  There  are  six  parks,  of  which  the  People's  Park  of 
iij  acres,  presented  by  Sir  Francb  Crossley  in  1858,  u  lakl  out 
in  ornate  style  from  designs  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Halifax  ranks  with  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Hoddersfield  as  a 
teat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufadure.  The  mannfadura 
of  carpcu  b  a  laint  \Tid^r3 ^n:s^»*^x^>»w^ 
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Sooo  hands.  The  wonted.  wooHaa  and  cottoa  induslrici,  and 
the  ticD,  steel  and  machinery  manufacuuo  are  very  ex- 
tensive. There  are  collieries  and  freestone  quarries  in  the 
itei^bcHiriiood. 

The  parliamentary  borough  ntunu  two  members.  The 
county  borough  was  created  in  iS88.  The  municipal  bonHigh 
is  under  a  mayor,  15  ildeniwii  and  45  coundllcn.  Arn, 
13,967  acres. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  Halifax  formed  put  at  the 
extensive  manor  of  Wak^eld,  which  belonged  to  the  king,  but 
in  the  ijtb  century  was  in  the  hands  of  John,  eari  Wanenne 
(c.  1145-1305).  Tbe  prosperity  of  the  town  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  cloth  trade  in  tbe  tsth  century,  when  there 
are  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen  houses,  which  before  the  end 
of  the  i6th  century  bad  incicavd  to  510.  Camden,  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  wrote  that  "  the  people  are  very  in- 
dustriouB,  ao  that  though  the  soil  about  tl  be  barns  and  imprafil* 
able,  not  fit  to  live  on,  they  have  so  flouiisbcd  .  .  .  by  the 
clothing  trade  that  they  are  very  rich  and  have  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  It  above  their  neighbours."  Tbe  trade  is  said  to  have 
been  increased  by  the  arrival  of  certain  merchants  driven  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  Amo:  g 
the  curious  customs  of  Halifu  was  the  Gibbet  Law,  which  was 
probably  esublishcd  by  a  prescriptive  right  to  protect  the  wool 
trade,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  power  of  executing  any  one 
taken  within  their  liberty,  who,  when  tried  by  a  jury  of  sixteen 
of  the  fritb-burgesses,  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft  <rf  any  goods 
of  the  value  <rf  more  than  ijd.  Tbe  executions  took  place  on 
market  days  on  a  hill  outside  the  town,  the  gibbet  somewhat 
resembling  a  guillotine.  The  first  execution  recorded  under  this 
law  took  place  in  1541,  and  tbe  right  was  cxerdsed  in  Halifax 
longer  than  in  any  other  town,  tbe  last  execution  t^Ing  place 
in  1650.  In  i6j5  the  king  granted  the  Inhabitants  of  Halifax 
licence  to  found  a  workhouse  in  a  large  bouse  given  to  them  for 
that  purpose  by  Nathaniel  Watcrhousc,  and  incorporated  them 
under  the  name  of  the  master  and  governors.  Nathaniel  Water- 
bouse  was  applied  tiM  first  master,  his  succcsmms  being  dected 
every  year  by  the  twelve  governors  from  among  themselves. 
Halifax  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  its  privileges  growing 
up  with  the  increased  prosperity  brought  by  the  cloih  trade, 
but  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1848.  Since  tbe  Reform  Act 
of  i8j3  the  burgesses  have  returned  two  members  to  twrUament. 
In  1607  David  Waterhouse,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Halifax, 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  markets  there  every  week  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  two  fairs  every  year,  each  lasting  three  days, 
one  beginning  on  the  34th  of  June,  the  other  on  the  nth  of 
November,  l^ttr  these  fairs  and  markets  were  confirmed  with 
the  addition  of  an  extra  market  on  Thursday  to  Sir  William 
Ayloffe,  baronet,  who  had  succeeded  David  Waterhouse  as  lord 
of  the  manor,  Tbe  market  rights  were  sold  to  tbe  Markets 
Company  in  1810  and  purchased  from  them  by  the  corporation 
in  1853. 

During  the  Civil  War  Halifax  was  garrisoned  by  parliament, 
and  a  field  near  it  is  siill  called  the  Bloody  Field  on  account  of 
an  engagement  uhich  look  place  there  between  the  forces  of 
parliament  and  the  Royalists. 

See  VUleria  County  Wii/nry,  "  Yorkshire ";  T.  Wright.  The 
Aaltiiuiliei  oj  Ihe  Town  oj  Halifax  (Lcctts,  173(1);  John  Walson, 
Tkt  JliilMy  and  Aitlyniiu'i  ofihr  Part)k  0}  Halifax  (London,  1775J ; 

tnhn  CrabtrM,  A  Cuncist  Itiiiory  of  Ike  Pariik  and  Vtearage  of 
felifax  (Halifax  and  London,  1836). 

QAU^AH  (Hebrew,         "untying"),  the  ceremony  by 

whith  a  Jewish  widow  releases  her  brother-in-law  from  the 
obligation  to  marry  her  in  accordance  with  Deuteronomy  xxv. 
5-10,  and  obtains  her  own  freedom  10  remarry.  Dy  the  law 
of  MiK«s  it  became  obligatory  upon  the  brother  of  a  man 
dying  ihildlcss  to  uke  his  widow  as  wife.  If  he  refused, "  then 
^all  his  brother's  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
elders  3n<l  Inosv  his  lihoe  from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  hb  face, 
and  shall  answer  ami  sjy.  So  shall  il  be  done  unto  that  man  that 
will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house."  By  Rabbinical  law  the 
cenrmony  wai  iMcr  nude  mure  complex-    The  parties  appear 
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before  a  court  of  three  ddcn  with  two  aaseawrv  Tie  place  b 
usually  tbe  synag^ue  bouse,  or  that  vi  the  Rabbi,  sometimes 
that  irf  the  widow.  After  inquiry  aa  to  the  nlatiooship  of  the 
parlies  and  their  status  (for  if  either  be  a  minor  or  ddonned, 
balifah  cannot  take  place),  tbe  shoe  is  produced.  It  b  usually 
the  property  of  the  community  and  made  entirely  of  leatba 
from  tbe  skin  of  a"  clean  "aniflML  It  fa  of  two  pieces,  the  upper 
part  and  the  sole,  sewn  together  with  leathern  threads.  It  has 
three  small  straps  in  front,  and  two  white  strapa  to  bind  it  on 
the  leg.  After  it  is  strapped  on,  the  man  must  walk  four  cubits 
in  the  presence  of  the  cuxirt.  The  widow  then  loosens  and 
removes  the  shoe,  thnnrfng  it  aome  distance^  aad  spita  on  tbe 
ground,  repeating  thrice  the  BiUieal  formula  **  So  diaD  it  be 
done,"  &c  galijah,  which  u  still  common  among  orthodox 
Jews,  must  not  take  place  on  the  Sabbath,  a  holiday,  or  the  eve 
of  citheTr  or  In  the  evening.  To  prevent  btotben^io-law  from 
extorting  money  from  a  widow  as  a  price  for  releasing  her  from 
perpetual  widowhood,  Jewish  law  obligca  all  brothers  at  tbe  timt 
of  a  marriage  to  sign  a  document  pled^ng  themselves  to  submit 
to  balitah  without  payment.   (Compare  I^viMn). 

HALKBTT,  HVQH,  Fudeu  vom  (178^1863},  British 
■oldier  and  general  (rf  infantry  In  the  Hanoverian  service,  was  the 
second  ton  i4  Majw-Genetal  F.  G.  Halkett,  who  bad  served 
many  yean  in  the  army,  attd  whose  ancestors  bad  for  several 
generations  distinguished  themselves  in  foreign  services  With 
the  "  Scotch  Brigade  "  which  his  father  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  raising,  Hugh  Halkett  served  in  India  fmm  1798  to 
1 801 .  In  1803  his  elder  brother  Colin  was  appointed  to  cmnniaiid 
a  battalion  of  tbe  newly  formed  King's  Geimao  Lepon,  and  in 
this  he  became  senior  captain  and  then  major.  Under  bb 
brother's  command  he  served  irith  Catbcart's  expeditions  to 
Hanover,  Rflgen  and  Copenhagea,  when  Us  bold  Initiative  on 
outpost  duty  won  commendation.  He  was  In  the  Peninsda  fas 
1808-1809,  and  at  Walcheren.  At  Albuera,  SaUmanca,  Ice.,  he 
commanded  the  and  Light  Infantry  Battalion,  K.G.L.,  in  sue* 
ccsritm  to  hb  brother,  and  at  Venta  del  Poio  in  tbe  Burgos 
retreat  be  greatly  dbtlnguisbed  hinselt.  In  1813  be  left  tbe 
Pcniniuhi  utd  was  subiequeotly  employed  In  tbe  organisation 
of  the  new  Hanoverian  army.  He  led  a  brigade  of  these  troops 
inCountWatlmoden'sarmy,  and  bore  a  marked  part  in  the  battle 
of  Cohrde  and  tbe  action  of  Scbcatedt,  where  be  took  with  hb 
own  hand  a  Danbh  standard.  In  tbe  Waterloo  campwlpi  be 
commanded  two  brigades  of  Hanoverian  militia  which  were  sent 
to  the  front  with  the  regulars,  and  during  the  fight  with  the 
Old  Guard  captured  General  Cambronne.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  elected  to  stay  in  tbe  Hanoverian  service,  tbou^ 
he  retained  Us  half-pay  lleutenanl-colonelcy  in  the  Eni^bh  army. 
He  rose  to  be  general  and  ittqwctor-general  ol  infantry.  In  his 
old  age  he  led  the  Xlh  Federal  Army  Corps  in  the  Danish  War 
of  1848,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Oversee.  He  had  the  G.C.H., 
the  C.B.  and  many  foreign  orders,  including  the  ftuisbn 
order  of  the  Mack  Eagle  and  pMa  U  MirUt  and  the  KuHlan 
St  Anne. 

Sec  Knccebeck,  LAtn  iti  FrePunn  Hutk  ton  Halkea  (Stuttgan. 
1865) 

His  brother.  Six  Coun  Halkett  (1774-1856),  British  soMict, 
began  hb  military  career  in  tbe  Dutch  Guards  and  served  in 
various  "  companies  "  for  three  years,  leaving  as  a  cspuin  in 
i7gs  From  iSoo  to  Ihe  peace  of  Amiens  he  served  with  tbe 
Dutch  troops  in  Englbh  pay  in  Guernsey.  In  August  1803 
Halkcti  was  one  of  the  first  officers  assigiied  to  the  service  ij 
raising  the  Kmg's  Cennaa  Legion,  uxl  he  became  major,  and 
later  lieuunant-colonel,  commanding  the  and  Light  Infantry 
Battalion.  His  battalion  was  employed  in  the  various  expedi- 
tions mentioned  above,  from  Hanover  to  Walcheren,  and  in  tSii 
Colin  Halkett  succeeded  Charles  Alten  in  the  command  of  the 
Ught  Brigade,  K  G.L.,  whidi  be  held  throughout  the  Peunsula 
War  from  Albuera  loToulouse.  In  1815  Major-General  SlrCdin 
Halkett  commanded  the  jlh  British  Brigade  of  Alten's  division, 
and  at  Waterloo  he  received  four  wounds.  Unlike  his  brother, 
he  remained  in  the  British  service,  in  which  he  rose  to 
general.   At  tbe  time  ol  hb  death  be  ms  (ovcrnor  of  Cfaebea 
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hd^iul.  H«  bad  boMMiy  fenenl's  nnk  la  Um  HaDOVcilaa 
wtniu,  the  G.C3.  and  G.CJL,  a$  weD  u  nuinenNit  loicfgn 

For  tnTonnition  about  both  tbe  Hdkctta,  Bcaniali,  Hiitory 
of  the  Kini's  Gtrmm  Legion  (iSji). 

HAU,  UUL  (1788-1844),  Brituli  naval  «fliccr,  tnvelkr  and 
inlaceltoneoua  writer,  wu  bom  at  Ediabui^  on  the  jiit  of 
December  1788.  His  fatliei  was  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglua,  the 
gec4ogIit.  BasilIUUwaseducatedattheHighSchooI,£duibuigb, 
and  in  1802  entered  tbe  navy,  where  he  iom  to  the  task  of  poet- 
captain  in  1817,  after  teeing  active  sovicc  in  sevenl  fields. 
By  obsnving  Uu  ethDologfeal  as  wcU  ai  the  [Ayaical  peculiarities 
of  tbe  emintriei  be  visited,  he  cdkcted  tbe  mateikis  for  a  voy 
large  number  of  scientific  papers.  In  1816  he  commanded  the 
sloop  "  Lyra,"  which  anompanied  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  to 
China;  and  he  described  his  cruise  in  AnAutmltfa  Voyaptf 
DisentrytolkeWeitCaatt^CmmandaitGnalLo^^miaaiid 
im  lit  /apum  Sea  (London,  1818).  In  iSiohe  hdd  a  ooBunand  im 
the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  In  1814  published  two  volumes 
of  Extratts  from  a  Jourmot  writlai  on  the  Caasls  of  CkUi,  Peru  and 
Mean  IM  ike  Yeart  iSxo~xi~at.  Retiring  on  half-pay  in  1814, 
Hall  in  1815  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hunter,  and 
in  her  company  travelled  (1817-1838)  through  the  United  States. 
In  1&3Q  l»  published  hit  Trcntlt  m  North  Ametiea  im  the  Years 
tSaj  and  iSiS,  which  was  assailed  by  the  American  press  for  ils 
views  tl  American  society.  ScUots  HainfHd,  or  a  WinUr  in 
hamor  Styria  (1836),  is  partly  a  romance,  partly  a  description 
of  a  visit  paid  by  thie  author  to  the  castle  of  the  countess  Purg- 
tUtlL  Spain  and  iMe  Seal  of  War  in  Spain  appeared  in  1837. 
The  PrapneMt  of  Voyages  and  Tratds  (9  vols.)  were  issued  in 
three  detachments  between  1831  and  1840b  Captain  Hall  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  I.ondon  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical,  Royal  Geogrsphical  and  Gc<4ogical 
Societies.  His  last  work,  a  collection  of  sketchesand  tales  under 
the  Dame  of  FaUkaork  (1S41).  had  not  been  long  published  before 
its  author  becaoie  insane,  and  he  died  in  Haslar  botpilal,  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  tith  of  Septmiber  1844. 

HALL.  CARL  CHRISTIAM  (1811-1888),  Danish  sUtcsman,  son 
«f  tbe  hiicUy  rejected  artisan  and  train-band  colonel  Msdt  Hall, 
was  bom  at  Chtistiaothavn  on  the  35th  of  February  iSii. 
After  a  distinguished  career  at  school  and  college,  he  adiqited  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  in  1857  married  tbe  liighly  gifted  but 
acccotrk  AugusU  Marie,  daughter  of  the  philolo^t  Peter  Oluf 
BiOndsted.  A  natural  conservatism  indi^Mised  Hall  at  first  to 
take  any  put  la  tbe  popular  movement  of  1848,  to  wUcb  almost 
aU  his  friends  had  already  adhered ;  but  the  mMuent  be  was  con- 
vinced of  the  inevitability  of  popular  government,  he  resolutely 
and  sympathetically  followed  in  the  new  paths.  Sent  to  the 
Ri^orsamUnt  of  1848  at  nember  for  tbe  fint  district  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  Gonstitunicy  be  oontlniwd  to  lepcetcnt  fn  tbe  ftUuHng 
till  1881,  bo  Imnediattljr  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  <rf 
Danish  polidcians.  From  the  first  he  diq)layed  rare  ability  as 
a  debater,  liis  inqnring  and  yet  amiable  personality  attracted 
hosts  of  admirers,  while  Ids  exttaordioaiy  tact  and  temper 
disarmed  (^ipodtion  and  enabled  Ivm  to  nwdiuc  between 
eittemes  without  ever  sacrificing  prindplei. 

Hall  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
June;  but  he  considered  it  expedient  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  tbe  ekisting  constitution  and  to  unite  the  liest  con- 
servative elemenu  of  the  nation  In  its  defence.  The  aloofneat 
and  tulkfaiesB  of  the  arktocrats  and  landed  pn^ieton  lie 
deeply  depdored.  Failing  to  rally  them  to  the  good  cause  he 
determined  anyhow  to  organize  the  great  cultivated  middle  class 
into  a  political  party.  Hence  tbe  "  June  Unim,"  whose  pro- 
gramme was  progress  and  reform  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  conttitulioo, 
and  at  the  same  time  opporiUon  to  tbe  ene^ided  democratism 
and  party-tynumy  of  the  Bondevenner  or  peasant  party.  The 
"  Union  "  exercised  an  essential  influence  on  the  elections  of 
tSji,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  national  Liberal 
party,  which  found  its  natural  leader  in  HalL  During  the  years 
1851-1854  tbe  burning  question  of  the  day  was  the  connexion 
between  tite  various  paita  ai  tbe  monard^.  Hall  was  "  elder* 


dsMk"  by  conviction.  He^saw  la  the  doseat  pccaiUe  union 
between  the  Ungdom  and  a  Sdiknrig  beed  from  ail  risk  of 
German  interference  tlie  essential  conditkm  for  Denmark^ 
independence;  but  he  did  not  think  that  Denmark  was  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  policy  through  unsupported,  and  he 
was  therefore  inclined  to  promote  it  1^  di[domaric  means  and 
intematiooal  combinations,  and  strong  oi^osed  to  the  Con- 
veiitions  of  1851-1853  (See  Dnatauc:  Hidvy),  though  he  was 
among  tbe  first,  subsequently,  to  accept  them  as  an  esublished 
fact  and  the  future  basis  for  Denmark's  poUtr. 

Hall  first  took  office  in  the  Bang  adminlit ration  (lath  of 
December  1854)  as  uuniBter  of  pubUe  wocdiip.  In  May  1857 
be  became  president  of  the  coraicU  after  Andnc,  Bang's  suo- 
cetsor,  had  retired,  and  in  July  185S  be  mrhangnd  the  miaittir 
of  public  worship  for  the  miidstiy  of  fonign  a&in^  while  stiU 
letaining  the  prenieishipb 

Hall'b  ptnpaDuat^  "dea  Kumtitntlo&dle  Hebtat,"  sa  a 
sin^  sUte  with  a  common  constitution,  was  difiicalt  enooi^ 
in  a  nustaichy  which  included  two  nationalities,  one  of  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  belonged  to  a  foreign  and  hostile  jurisdicdoa. 
But  as  this  political  monstrosity  iiact  already  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Ctavcntwnt  of  1851-1851,  HaQ  could  not  rid  YaamSt 
of  it,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  this  "  Hdstat "  wm  made 
accordingly  by  the  Constitution  of  the  13th  of  November  r863. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  and  its  diaastrous  consequences  for 
Denmark  are  described  ebewhtre.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that 
Hall  hioseU  soon  became  aware  of  the  impossifaitity  of  the 
"  Hclstat,"  and  his  whole  policy  aimed  at  maldng  its  absurdity 
patent  to  Europe,  and  sulntituting  for  it  a  constitutional  Den- 
mark to  tbe  Eider  which  wotild  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  terms 
with  an  independent  Holstem.  That  this  was  the  best  -thing 
possible  for  Denmark  is  absolutely  mdi^utable,  and  "  the 
dii^omatic  Seven  Years'  War"  which  Hall  in  the  meanUme 
conducted  witb  all  tbe  powers  interested  in  the  question  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  kis  siy>erior  statesmanship.  Hall  knew 
that  in  the  last  resort  the  question  must  be  decided  not  by  the 
pen  but  by  the  sword.  But  he  relied,  ultimately,  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  intcgritj^  of 
Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  Londrai,  and  if  words  have  any 
meaning  at  all  he  had  the  right  to  expect  at  the  very  least  the 
armed  support  of  Great  Britain.^  But  the  great  German  powers 
and  the  force  of  circumstances  proved  too  strong  for  hinu  On 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  Christian  IX.,  Hall  resigned  rather 
than  repeal  the  November  Constitution,  which  gave  Denmaik 
something  to  nefotiate  upon-in  case  tA  need.  But  he  mttde 
nutters  as  easy  as  he  could  for  his  successors  in  the  Moarad 
administration,  and  the  tdtuaale  catastrophe  need  not  havje 
been  as  serious  as  it  was  hod  Us  advice,  frankly  given,  been 
intelligently  followed. 

After  1W4  Hall  bore  mora  thu  Us  fair  share  of  the  odium 
and  condemnation  wUch  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  national 
Liberal  parly,  making  no  attempt  to  repudiate  re^nsibility 
and  refraining  altogether  from  attacking  patently  unscrupulous^ 
opponents.  But  his  personal  popularity  siiflered  not  the  slightest 
diminutlM,  while  hfa  dear,  almost  Intuitive,  outlook  and  his 
nnoonquerahle  faith  in  tbe  future  of  his  country  made  him,  during 
those  dilTtcult  years,  a  factor  of  incalculable  importance  In  the 
public  life  of  Denmark.  In  1870  he  joined  the  Holstcin- 
Holsteinborg  ministry  as  minister  of  public  worship,  and  in 
that  capadty  passed  many  usdul  educational  reforms,  but  on 
the  faU  of  tbe  admhiistration,  in  1873,  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  In  the  summer  of  iS/g  Hall  was  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life  he 
was  |»Bcticiily  bedridden.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  August 
188S.  In  politics  HaU  was  a  practical,  sagacious  "  opportuust," 
in  the  best  tense  that  much  abused  word,  with  an  eye 
nther  for  thii^  than  for  persons.  Moreover,  be  had  no  very 
pronounced  political  ambition,  and  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  that  lonpng  for  power,  which  drives  so  many  men  of  talent 
to  adopt  extreme  expedients.  His  urtaani^  and  perfect 

>OstUs  bead  see  the  3rd  marquess  of  S>litbury'sAW«fSu4«t 
iqxiMtd  from  the  <2iwttrfy  AsMM 
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•quUibctam  at  tlie  my  ontMt  Incited  lympKOiy,  wUle  U>  wit 
and  humour  mde  him  the  ceotra  every  dnla  witUa  which 
be  moved. 

hacea.  1878):  SchOlkr  Ptreliut  BifMal,  FtrMtttip  OpH- 

weUtr  (Copenhagen.  i890-t89i)-  (S-  N.  B.) 

HALL,  CHARLES  FRANCIS  (1811-1871),  American  Arctic 
aplorCT,  wu  bom  at  Rochester,  New  Hampihlre.  After 
fioUowing  the  trade  of  blackamitb  be  became  a  journal^t  ta 
Cincinnati;  but  hii  enthuriawn  far  Arctic  exploration  led  him 
in  i8s9  to  volunteer  to  the  American  Geographical  Society 
to  "  go  in  search  for  the  bones  ol  Franidin."  With  the  proceeds 
of  a  public  subscription  he  was  equiiqied  for  bis  expedition 
and  sailed  in  May  i860  on  board  a  wbaUog  ve«eL  The  whaler 
being  ice-bound.  Hall  took  up  his  abode  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  he  fouiul  relics  of  Fnihlsher's 
i6th-centuxy  v^rages,  and  Kving  vritb  the  Eskimo  for  two  years 
he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  Ian- 
gnage.  He  published  an  account  of  these  ezpaiences  under  the 
title  of  Arak  Rtuarcket,  and  Lift  Mnmti  tJie  Eiquimmu  (1864). 
Determined,  however,  to  leamnonabont  thefataof  the  FlankUn 
Apedition  be  returned  to  tlw  HDie  rsgloas  in  1864,  and  passing 
five  years  among  the  EsUmo  was  successful  in  obtafnim  a 
Duraber  of  Franklin  idics,  as  well  as  lntarmatio&  pointing  to  tbe 
exact  fate  of  76  of  tbe  crew,  whilst  also  performing  some  geo- 
graphical  work  of  Interest.  In  1871  he  was  ^ven  command  of 
tlie  Nbftb  Fobv  aq)e(BtioD  fitted  oot  by  tbe  United  States 
Government  in  tlw  "  F^aib."  Uaking  a  temaricably  rapid 
passage  up  Smith  Soond  at  tl>e  head  of  Baffin  Bay,  which  was 
found  to  be  ice-free,  tlw"  Fidaris  "  reached  on  the  joih  o[  August 
tttelat-ofSa"  ti',at  that  time,  and  untU  the  English  expedition 
of  1876  tbe  Ugbest  northern  btitude  attained  by  vesieL  the 
expedition  went  into  winter  quartan  in  *  sheltered  cove  on  the 
Cpeenland  coast.  On  tbe  34th  of  October,  UaQ  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  sledge  expedition  to  the  north  was  suddenly 
seised  by  an  illness  of  wl^  lie  died  on  tbe  8th  of  November. 
Capt.  S.  0.  Buddington  {ttay^SaSi  aMsmed  conmaad,  and 
aliboii^  the  "Polaris"  was  sabse(|aeni]y  loit  after  breaking 
out  of  the  ice,  with  only  part  of  the  crew  aboard,  tbe  winle  were 
ultimately  rescued,  and  the  scientific  results  of  the  dpedltloD 
proved  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

HALL.  CBBUTOPHBR  nWHAM  (litA-t^ot), 
Nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  >ind  of 
Hay  1816.  His  father  was  John  Vine  Hall,  proprietor  and 
printer  of  the  Maidstone  Jmintal,  and  the  author  of  a  popular 
evangelical  work  called  Tfu  SiHiier's  Friend.  Christopher  was 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  took  the  London 
B.A.  degree.  Hts  theological  training  was  gained  at  H^buty 
College,  whence  he  was  called  in  1841  to  lib  first  pastorate  at 
the  Albion  Congregational  Church,  HulL  During  tbe  twelve 
years  of  his  ministry  there  the  membership  was  greatly  increased, 
and  a  branch  chapel  and  school  were  opened.  At  Hull  Newman 
4Iall  first  began  his  active  work  in  temperance  reform,  and  in 
defence  of  his  position  wrote  The  Seripittrai  ClaitHs  of  Tettolalism. 
In  1854  lie  accepted  a  call  to  Surrey  chapel,  London,  founded 
in  1783  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill.  A  considerable  sum  had 
been  bequeathed  by  Hilt  for  tbe  perpetuation  of  bis  work  on 
the  exfriratton  of  the  lease;  but,  owing  to  tome  legal  flaw  in  the 
will,  the  money  was  not  available,  and  Newman  Hall  undertook 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  church.  By  weekly 
offertories  and  donations  tbe  money  for  the  beautiful  building 
called  Christ  Church  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennington  and 
Westminster  Bridge  Roads  was  collected,  and  irithin  four  years 
of  opening  (1876)  tbe  total  cost  (£63,000)  was  cleared.  In  1891 
Newman  Hall  resigned  ^£s  chatge  and  devoted  himself  to  general 
cvangdical  worit.  Moat  of  his  writings  are  small  booklets  or 
tracts  of  a  distinctly  evangelical  character.  The  best  known 
4rf  these  is  Come  to  Jesut,  of  which  over  four  million  copies 
have  been  circulated  in  forty  different  languages.  Newman  Hall 
visited  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  did  much 
to  promote  a  friendly  understanding  between  England  and 
Ameria.  A  Libeial  in  iMjiitici,  and  a  ken  admiict  of  Joha 
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Bright,  few  preadten  of  any  danontiaatloD  have  eierriswt  m 
far-reaching  an  Inffneooe  as  the  "  Dissenters'  Bishop,"  as  be 
came  to  be  termed.   He  died  on  the  18th  of  February  1901. 

See  his  AmMlograpky  (U9e>;  elntuary  netice  bi  The  CmtxIS- 
Uomd  ytar  Bcok  tor  190^ 

HALL,  BDWARD  (c.  149&-1547),  Tagildi  dironiclet'  and 
lawyer,  was  bora  almit  the  end  oif  tbe  15th  centwy,  being  a 
son  of  John  Hall  of  NorthaU,  Shropshire.  Educated  at  Etoa 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  barrister  and  after- 
wards fiLted  the  offices  of  common  sergeant  of  the  dty  ot  Loodon 
and  judge  of  the  sheTttfa  court.  He  was.abo  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Bridgwmh.  Hall's  great  work.  The  Umum  of  Iht  Kwtio 
and  Ititatrt  famtHa  »f  Loncastre  and  York,  commonly  caSed 
HaiTt  Cbronide,  was  first  puUished  in  154a.  Another  edition 
was  issued  by  Rkhard  Grafton  tn  1548,  the  year  after  HaJTa 
death,  and  an<^her  in  1550;  these  include  a  oonlinuatioa  bom 
iSSi  compiled  by  Grafton  from  the  author's  notes.  In  1809 
an  edition  was  pnbliibed  mder  tbe  supervision  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellia,  and  tn  1904  the  part  dealing  withtberdgnof  HcmyVin. 
was  edited  by  C.  WUbfey.  The  Ckrmlda  b^fam  with  the 
accession  of  ^oiy  IV.  to  the  English  throne  in  1399;  tt  Mlaws 
the  Btiife  between  the  hotises  ti  Lancaster  and  Yeih,  asd  with 
Grafton's  contlnuatkm  carries  the  story  down  to  tbe  denib  ol 
Heniy  Vm.  In  1547.  Hall  presenU  the  policy  of  this  king  in  a 
very  favourable  li^  and  sliows  Us  own  sympathy  with  the 
Pratestants.  For  all  kinds  of  cercmonla]  he  has  all  a  lawyer's 
req>ect,  and  his  pages  are  often  adomed  and  encumbered  with 
the  pageantry  and  material  garniture  irf  Ibe  story,  The  value  of 
tbe  Cbfoniek  in  its  early  stages  is  not  great,  hot  this  increases 
whan  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Heniy  VZI.  and  is  v^  oansidei> 
able  for  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.  H<»eo«er,  tbe  work  is  not  ealy 
vdnahle.  It  is  attractive.  To  the  Ustorhui  It  fiutdilHB  lAat  b 
evidcatly  the  testimony  of  an  cye-witneas  on  several  nntten 
of  importance  vriilcb  are  neglected  by  other  narrators;  and  to 
the  student  of  literature  it  has  tbe  excepthmal  interest  of  beif^ 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays. 

See  J.  Gairdner.  Early  Onuden  tfEmpo;  Em^amd  (18^)- 

HAU,  VITZBDWABD  (1835-1901),  American  Orientalfat, 
was  bom  '{n  Troy,  New  York,  on  tbe  sist  of  March  18*5.  He 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  from  the  ReTwsetaw 
Polytechnic  InstituU  at  Troy  bi  1842.  and  entered  Harvard  in 
the  cbns  of  1S46;  Just  befon  his  class  graduated  he  left  ooOcgi 
and  went  to  India  in  search  of  a  lunaw^  bnther.  In  Januair 
1850  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1853  pr^essor  of  Sanskrit 
and  &igllsh,  in  the  government  odlege  at  Benares;  and  in 
1855  waa  made  inspector  of  public  instruction  in  Ajmeie-Merwam 
and  in  1856  in  the  Central  Provinces.  He  settled  in  Ei^iland 
in  1863  and  received  the  appointment  to  the  Chair  (rf  Saukrit, 
Hindustani  and  Indian  jurispnideoce  In  King's  College,  London, 
and  to  the  llbrarianshlp  of  the  India  Office.  He  died  at  Maries- 
ford,  Suffolk,  onlbe  ist  of  Febraary  1901.  Hall  was  tbe  first 
American  to  edit  a  Sanskrit  tcM,  the  VUknupnrana;  bis  libmi? 
of  a  thousand  Oriental  MSS.  he  gave  to  Harvard  Univeraity. 

His  works  includci  in  Sankbrit.  Atntahodha  (1853).  SSmiAy. 
prOpaJuna  (1856),  SaryatiMiUlnta  (iSmJ,  VAitnodatm  (iSw). 
SSnthyoiira  (1863)  and  Damripa  (1S65};  in  Hindi,  BaUantyiMs' 
Hindi  Grammar  (1868}  and  a  Reader  (1870):  od  English  pbiklagy. 
Recent  Exem^ifi^Miom  of  Falu  PhOeloty  (1873),  sttacldng  Richird 
Grant  White,  Modem  En^uk  (1873)  ~' On  EngSoh  Adjectives  !■ 
-«ble.  wUh  Special  Refereoce  to  ReUblc  "  (4ib.  Jour,  PkOalogy. 
1877),  Doctor  Indocm  (1S80). 

HALU  ISAAC  HOUiSTBR  (1837-1896},  American  Ortenta&t, 
was  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticnt,  on  tbe  1 3th  of  December 
1837.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  tn  1859,  was  a  tutor 
there  in  1859-1863,  graduated  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1865,  practised  taw  in  New  York  City  tmtil  1875,  and  in  1873- 
1877  taught  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  CoUege  at  Beirut,  where  be 
discovered  a  valuable  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Philoxeniait 
version  of  a  large  part  of  the  New  TesUraent,  which  he  published 
in  part  in  facsimile  in  1884.  He  worked  with  General  di  Cesoola 
in  classifying  tbe  famous  Cypriote  collectilm  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  City,  and  was  a  curator  of  that  museum 
ban  zSSj  tutO  bl»  death  In  Ifoant  Vchmmi,  New  Yodf^  on  the 
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and  of  July  1896.  He  was  an  emEnent  authority  on  Oriental 
inscriptions.  Following  the  scanty  dues  given  by  George  Smith 
and  Samuel  Birch,  and  woriung  on  the  data  furnished  by  ih« 
di  Cesnola  collection,  he  sacceedcd  about  1874  In  decipher- 
ing- an  entire  Cypriote  Inscription,  and  in  establishing  the 
Hellenic  chancier  of  the  dialect  and  the  syllabic  nature  of  the 
script. 

His  work  in  Cypriote  ef^graphy  Is  deKribcd  tn  bis  artMes  in 
Scribntr's  Uatatin*,  vol.  20  (Jane,  iSBo),  pp.  305-311  and  in  the 
Journal  of  lit  Amenean  Oriental  Soeitiy,  vol.  10,  Nol  3  (1880), 
pp.  30I-3IS.  He  publiibed  in  facsimile  the  Antibsomena  episttrs 
<i886),  which  he  deciphered  from  the  W.  F.  Willianu  manuscript, 
and  edited  A  QitUaf  BiWttrapkj  ^  Ikt  Greek  Hew  Teilamtnl  01 
J'tMiOiiimAmmeaUim. 

BALI^  SIR  JAMBS  (1761-1831).'  Scottish '^logjst 'tad 
physicist,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Hall,  Bart.,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
ghisa  on  the  17th  of  January  1761;  and  became  disttngoishcd 
aa  the  first  to  establish  experimental  tesearch  as  as  aid  to  geo- 
logical Investigation.  He  was  istlmatdy  acquainted  with  Jamet 
Hutton  and  John  Playfair,  and  having  studied  rocks  In  various 
parts  of  Euiope  he  was  eventually  led  to  accept  and  to  demon' 
at  rate  the  truth  of  Button's  viewi  with  regard  to  intrusive  rocks. 
He  cotameneed  a  aerie*  of  eiperimeiits  to  illustrate  the  fusion  of 
rodta,  their  vitreous  and  crysialllnc  dunicters,  and  the  influence 
of  molten  roclcs  in  altering  adjacent  strata.  He  thus  assisted 
in  proving  that  granitic  veins  had  been  injected  into  overlying 
deposits  ^tet  their  consdtdation.  He  studied  the  volcanic  rocks 
in  Italy  ud  recoviiacd  that  the  old  lava  flows  and  the  muneroos 
dikes  ia  Scotland  must  have  had  a  dmilar  ori^n.  He  made 
further  experiments  to  illustrate  the  contortions  of  rocks.  The 
Ksults  were  brought  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  33rd  of  June  1833.  He  represented 
ta  pailiamcat  (1807-1813)  the  old  borough  of  Michael  in  Corn- 
wall; he  also  Wrote  an  Essay  on  Ab  (Mg»R,  History  and  Principles 
tfGotkie  ArciUeaure  (1813). 

His  eldest  son,  John  HaK  (1787-1860),  who  succeeded  him, 
v&s  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  second  son.  Captain 
Basil  Hall  («.».),  was  the  distlnguUbed  tnvelfef ;  the  third  too, 
James  Hall  (i8oo-t854),  was  a  painter,  art-patitMi,  aad  a  friead 
of  Sir  David  WQkle. 

HALL,  JAHBS  (1793-1868),  American  judge  and  man  of  letters; 
was  bora  at  Philad^ihia  on  the  19th  of  August  1793.  After  for 
aomc  time  piowcuttng  tbe  study  of  law,  he  in  1813  joined  the 
mrmy,  and  in  tbe  war  with  Great  Britain  distinguished  himself  In 
engagements  at  Lundy's  Lone,  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  be  accompanied  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  but  in  tSiS  he  icugncd  his  commission,  and  rantinued 
the  study  of  kw  at  Pittsburg.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Shawnee- 
towR,  Illinois,  where  he  commenced  practice  at  the  bar  and  also 
edited  the  lUiiuis  GauUe.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  public 
prosecutorof  tbe  circuit,  and  in  1814  state  circuit  judge.  _  In  1837 
he  became  state  treasurer,  and  held  that  office  till  i83ti  but  he 
continued  at  tbe  same  time  his  legal  practice  and  also  edited 
the  Illinois  Inkltitencar.  Subsequently  he  became  editor  of  the 
Weittm  Sotnenir,  an  annual  publication,-  and  of  tbe  Illinois 
MonMy  Magatine,  afterwards  the  Western  UotMy  liupiKtu. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  of  July  186^ 

TTie  following  are  his  principal  works: — LeIlrTt  from  A*  Weil, 
originally  contributed  to  tne  PonfoUo,  and  colliried  and  poblisbcd 
in  LcMKlon  in  iSaS;  l,^aidi  of  Ike  HVif  (1133} ;  TMe  So/4itr't  Bride 
ottfr  TaUs  (1S33);  rkt  Harpe'i  Head,  a  Ueend  of  Keitlvciy 
^1633);  ShtUkes  oj  lilt  Witt  (a  vol*.,  1835);  Tales  0}  Ae  Border 
(1835):  Nous  m  tkt  Western  Slates  (ifljS);  Hiilory  qf  lie  Indian 
Tribes,  in  conjunction  with  T.  L.  M'KMMy  (3  von.,  1838-1^): 
The  Wildtmess  Mtf  Ike  War-Patk  (i«4S);  itMMimr  ^ Wts^rsi 
History  (1857). 

HAIX,  JAHSS  (1811-1898),  American  geologist  and  palaeon- 
tologist, was  born  at  Hingham,  M.issacbusetts,  on  the  i3lh  <A 
September  1811.  In  eariy  life  he  became  attached  to  the  study 
erf  natural  history,  and  he  completed  his  education  at  the  poly- 
technic  institute  at  Troy  in  New  York,  where  be  graduated  in 
1831,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
sdence,  and  subsequently  of  geology.  In  i  S36  be  was  app^nted 
one  of  the  feologists  on  tbe  Gcolofkal  Sivvcar  of  tbe  Mate  of 


New  Yoik,  and  be  was  before  long  ehatfed  with  tbe  palseootfr 

logical  work.  Eventually  be  became  sute  gnlogist  and  director 
of  tbe  museum  of  natutal  history  at  AUnny.  His  published 
papers  date  froo  1836,  and  indude  numeioua  tq>orta  on  the 
geology  aitd  palaeoiuoiogy  of  vatious  pi^ona  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  dealt  likewise  with  physical  geology, 
and  in  1B59  disctMsed  the  connexion  between  the  accumulatien 
of  sedimentary  deposits  and  tbe  elevation  of  mouatain.chaina. 
His  chief  worit  was  tbe  description  of  tbe  Invextehrate  fossils  of 
New  Ynk— in  which  be  dealt  with  the  graptolites,  brachio- 
pods,  molhuca,  trilotrites,  echini  and  crinoi^  of  the  Palaeoaoic 
formations.  The  results  wnre  publisbed  in  a  scries  of  quarto 
volumes  entitled  Palaeontology  of  New  York  (1847-1894),  in 
which  he  was  assisted  in  course  of  time  by  R.  P.  Whitfield  and 
J.  M.  Clarke.  He  published  also  reports  on  the  geology  of  Oregon 
and  Catifornia  (1845).  Utah  (1851},  Iowa  (1S59)  and  Wieconaia 
(1863).  'He  received  the  WoUaston  medal  from  the  Geological 
Sodcty  of  London  la  t85£  He  was  a  man  ot  great  energy  and 
untiring  industry,  and  In  1897,  wbenin  bis  eighty-sixth  year,  he 
Journeyed  to  St  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  the  InteroatMMial 
Geological  Congress,  and  then  joined  the  excursion  to  the  Uial 
mountains.   He  died  at  Albany  on  the  7tfa  of  August  i8g8. 

See  Life  and  Work  of  James  ifeff,  by  H.  C  Hofty.  Awm,  Ged. 
udiL,  1S99,  p,  137  (ponraits). 

HAU^  JOSEPH  (1574-1656),  English  bishop  and  satirist, 
was  born  at  Bristow  park,  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  ist  of  July  1574.  His  father,  John  Hall,  was  agent 
in  the  town  for  Henry,  eari  of  Hontin^lon,  and  his  mother, 
Winifred  Bambridge,  was  a  pious  lady,  whom  her  aon  compared 
to  St  Monica,  Jos^  Hall  received  his  eariy  education  at  the 
local  school,  and  was  sent  (1589)  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Hall  was  chosen  for  two  yean  in  succession  to  read  tbe 
public  lecture  on  rhetoric  lathe  schools,  and  in  159s  became  fellow 
of  bb  college.  During  his  residence-at  Cambridge  be  wrote  his 
Yirpdosniarnm  (1597),  satires  written  after  Latin  modda.  The 
daim  he  pat  forward  in  the  prologue  to  be  the  earliest  English 
satirist  1— 

"  I  Gnrt  adventure;  foUow  mc  who  list 
And  be  tbe  second  English-  niirisi  "—  . . 

gave  Utter  offence  to  John  Harston,  who  attacks  bi'm  la  the 
satires  pubUdied  in  1598.  The  archbishop  tl  Canterbury  gave 
an  order  (1599)  that  Hall^  sathea  diould  be  burnt  with  woriu 
of  John  Marston,  Uariowe,  Sir  John  Davies  and  others  on  the 
ground  of  licentiousness,  but  shortly  afterwards  Hall^  book, 
certainly  unjustly  ccmdeinoed,  was  ordered  to  be  "  staied  at  the 
press,"  which  may  be  interpreted  aa  reprieved  (see  Soles  otid 
Queries,  3rd  series,  xu.  436).  Having  taken  holy  orders,  Hall 
was  offered  the  mastenblp  of  Bhutdett's  school,  Tivertwi,  but 
be  refused  It  iafsvoarirf  the  living  of  Habted,  Essex,  to  which 
he  was  prttenlcd  (1601)  by  Sir  Robert  Diuty.  In  bis  parish 
he  had  an  opponent  in  a  Mr  liUy,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a 
witty  and  bold  atheist."  In  1603  he  married;  and  in  1605  he 
accompanied  Sir  Edmund  Bacon  to  Spa,  with  tbe  special  aim, 
he  says,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  Church.  At  Brussels  be  disputed  at  the  Jesuit 
College  on  the  authentic  diaracter  of  modem  miracles,  and  his 
inquiring  and  argumentative  dispo^lios  more  than  once 
threatened  to  produce  serious  results,  so  that  his  patron  at 
length  requested  bim  to  abstain  from  further  discussion.  His 
devotional  writings  bad  attraaed  the  notice  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chapUins  (1608).  In  i6i3 
Lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  tbe  curacy 
of  Waltham -Holy-Cross,  Essex,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Later  he  received  the  prebnd  of  Willenhall 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  and  in  1616  be 
accompanied  James  Hay,  Lord  Doncaslcr,  afterwards  cad  ol 
Cariisle,  to  France,  where  he  was  sent  to  congratubte  Louis  XIII. 
on  his  marriage,  but  Hall  was  compelled  by  illness  to  return. 
In  his  absence  the  king  nominated  him  dean  of  Worcest»,  and 
in  1617  he  accompanied  James  to  Scotland,  where  be  defended 
the  five  paints  of  ceremonial  which  the  king  dcabcd  to  Impose 
upon  the  Seots.  In  the  neA  year  he  waa  one  of  the  Engiliib 
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itpatSe%  «t  the  i/nod  of  Dott.  In  t6a^  be  lefuied  Um  m  of 
GkxKoter,  but  in  i6ij  became  biihop  ol  Eicter. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Arminian  and  CalviniEt  contro- 
wsy  in  the  English  church.  He  did  his  best  in.lu>  Via  mtdia, 
TAc  Way  0/  Feaee,  to  penuade  the  two  parties  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. In  spite  of  his  Calvinistic  opiaicMis  he  isaintaiD«i 
that  to  acknowledge  the  which  bad  arisen  In  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  necessarily  imply  disbelief  in  her  catboiidty, 
and  that  ibc  Church  of  En^and  having  repudiated  these  errors 
sbookl  not  deny  the  cltlns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  00 
that  account  This  view  commended  itself  to  Charles  I.  and 
his  episcopal  advisers,  but  at  the  tame  time  Archbishop  Laud 
Mttt  spies  into  Hall's  diocese  to  report  on  the  Calvinistic  tend- 
encies of  the  bi^op  and  his  lenience  to  the  Puriun  and  low- 
church  clergy.  Hall  says  he  was  thrice  down  on  hit  kaeea  M 
the  King  to  answer  Laud's  accusations  and  at  length  threatened 
to  "  cast  up  his  rochet "  rather  than  submit  to  them.  He  was, 
however,  amenable  to  critidsm,  and  hts  defence  of  the  English 
Church,  endtlcd  Episcopacy  ky' Divine  RiiU  (1640),  was  twice 
revised  at  Laud't  dictation.  This  was  followed  by  An  SumiU 
JUmmulranu  la  the  High  Court  0}  ParliametU  (1640  and  1641), 
an  eloquent  and  forceful  defence  of  his  order,  which  produceid 
a  retort  from  the  syndicate  of  Puritan  divines,  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  "  Smectymnuu%"  and  was  MiamtA  by  a  kMig 
controversy  to  which  Milton  contributed  fve  pamphlets, 
virtilently  attacking  Hall  and  hit  early  satires. 

In  1641  Ball  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  in  tke 
same  year  sat  on  the  Lords'  Committee  on  rdigion.  On  the 
30th  of  December  he  was,  with  other  bishops,  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  answer  a  charge  of  high  treason 
of  which  the  Commons  had  voted  them  guilty.  They  were 
finally  convicted  of  in  offence  against  the  Sutute  of  Praemunire, 
and  condemned  to  forfeit  their  csutca,  receiving  a  snail  main- 
tenance  from  the  parliament.  Th^  were  immured  in  the  Tower 
from  New  Year  to  Whitsuntide,  when  they  were  released  on 
finding  bail  tor  £5000  each.  On  his  release  Hall  proceeded  to  his 
new  diocese  it  Nonricb,  the  revenues  irf  which  be  seems  for  a 
time  to  have  received,  but  in  1643,  when  the  property  of  the 

malignants  "  was  sequestrated.  Hall  was  mentioned  by  natnei 
Mrs  Hall  had  difficulty  in  securing  a  fifth  of  ttie  maintenance 
(£400)  asticncd  to  the  bishop  by  the  parliament;  tbey  were 
eventually  ejected  from  the  palace,  and  the  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  HaO  letired  to  the  vtUage  of  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
where  he  spent  the  time  preaching  and  writing  until  "  he  was 
first  forbidden  by  man,  and  at  last  disabled  by  God."  He  bore 
his  many  troubles  ami  tbe  additional  burden  *<rf  much  bodOy 
suffering  with  twectneu  uul  patience,  dying  m  tbe  8th  of 
September  1656.  Thonta  Fuller  says:  "  He  was  commonly 
called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  purenesse,  plainnease,  and 
fulnesse  of  his  style.  Not  unhappy  at  Controeertiet,  more  happy 
at  Commtnls,  very  good  in  his  Characters,  better  in  his  Sermons, 
best  of  all  in  his  MeditatiaHS." 

Bi-h.rji  \\:,\V:  i".lcniif.il  wririn^s,  nMiough  viKorOii^  anrj  pfTcclivir, 
wcrp  fhndv  I.A  iphinuf.il  iriiri>=I,  Inii  ri.inv  of  his  di'voli-in.it 
wrilini;s  h.ivi:  h.  ,  n  r.lirn  rt|irinHi|.  U  is  l>y  liii  cirly  wnrk  as  the 
censor  of  murub  .ind  ihc  iin5[uriii|;  rrilic  <j(  conlL'mpotarj'  lilcrary 
extravagance  anil  alTectationa  ili.u  he  is  best  known.  Virgt- 
dtminrum.  Sixe  Bootfs.  FtrsI  Ihrre  linnics.  Of  Toolkltise  Satyrt. 
(0  PoeHcaH.  (2)  Academicell,  (})  Marall  (1597)  was  followed  by  an 
amenilirl  irliriini  in  1598,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Vir[idemiarum. 
riic  il:-<r  lit:  t.-otei.  OJ  bylini  Saiyrts  (reprinted  »599).  His  claim 
to  be  reckuncd  the  curliest  English  tatirist,  even  in  the  formal  sense, 
cannot  be  justified.  Thomas  Lodge,  in  his  Figfor  Uomus  (i593), 
dad  written  four  taiinrin  the  manner  c(  Horace,  and  JohnMarsion 
and  John  Donne  both  wrote  satires  about  the  nme  time,  although 
the  vabficatioa  waa  In  both  caws  later  than  that  of  Virpdtmiat. 
But  If  he  was  not  the  earliest.  Hall  was  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
He  writes  In  tbe  Itetolc  couplet,  which  he  manamvres  with  creat 
ease.atid  inWibthneiii  In  the  first  book  of  his  satires  {FtxlUait)  he 
atlaelwHtewHiersWhoae  verses  were  devoted  to  licentious  subjects, 
the  bombast  of  rmhriafiM  and  tragedies  built  on  similar  lines,  the 
(ameiits  of  the  E'*'>^t*  of  the  Mirrcr  far  Magltlralli,  the  metrical 
eccentricities  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Itlcnard  Stanyhurst.  the 
cxtTavanncn  of  the  sonnctcen,  and  the  Mcrcdjpocts  (Southwell  is 
aimed  at  in  "  Now  good  St  I^ter  weeps  pvra  HcSeon,  And  both  the 
lbq«  mtkn  ■wfejnoaa  *% .  In^epkll,  ^i^«o«ewatJi«^ 


known  descnption  of  tbe  trencker^haplaiD.  who  ft  tutor  and  banger. 

on  inai;ounir>'  manor.  Among  his  other  satirical  portraits  is  that  of 
the  fanii&hed  gallant,  the  guc&t  of  "  Dulce  Kumfray."'  Book  VI, 
consists  of  one  long  satire  on  tbe  various  vices  and-foUiesdeaJt  wjA 
in  the  earlier  books.  If  his  prose  i*  itnmrrimn  antitbetieBl  and 
ob-oiire,  his  verse  is  remarkably  free  from  the  Quipa  ud  "''■"■'t 
nhjih  m,ir  so  itiuch  contonipotary  poetry. 

Ho  a?^o  «ruii-  The  Kent's  ProphicUj  or  WotMtU  3vy  (l&M). 
n  Kr.itidai'jry  iv:,m  on  I  he  accession  oT  James  I.;  fMrtJef,  both  the 
lir-i  ami  t-vinil  Mihnni'i  0/  which  appeared  in  1608  and  a  thinj  ii 
( /;.ii,!f,V-i  ,:f  \  sT!un  and  Vuti  (1608),  vcrSiitied  by  Nahtnl 
T.ile  SL.hw.jHi  Ihiiiic  A'ls   .    .    .   (it^);  and,  protut.l/ 

ilunJus  alier  el  tdcm  siie  Terra  AuitraJis  anlchac  Kviptr  incoftMi 
.  .  .  luUrata  (1605?  and  1607),  by  Mcrcurius  Biitannicus." 
translated  into  Enslish  by  John  Hcaly  (i6o(^)  as  The  Discaturi 
of  a  Nra  World  or  A  Deuription  of  the  Soulh  Indiet  .  .  .  by  <L<t 
•  Entfiik  Mrrcury.  llandut  lUUr  is  an  excuse  for  a  satirical  ■Ic-><rij  - 
tloa  of  London,  with  some  criticitm  o(  tbe  Romish  church,  j't 
manner*  and  customs,  and  i*  said  to  hav«  (urnisbed  Swift  «i(ii 
hints  for  CuUivtr't  Trtids.  It  was  Dot  awribed  to  him  by  name 
until  1674.  when  Tbootas  Hyde,  Ae  Bnriao  of  ibe  flhwtfhB, 
identified  "  Mcrcuriua  BritanriicH  "  with  Joseph  H«IL  Par  ike 
question  of  the  auihordip  of  this  pamphlet,  and  tbearBUfneais  ifial 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  tut^cet^iion  that  it  was  vritleu  by 
jMocrico  Geniili,  see  E.  A.  Pctherick.  Mundui  alter  el  idem,  trptinu-if 
from  the  Cerslttmaa'i  Maffmne  (iy\y  l6qib).  His  conlro^tr?  J 
wnlinE^.  not  already  mentioned,  include: — A  Common  Apt<i-  t 
.  .  .  againil  l)ie  Brovpitisii  (t6lo),  in  answer  to  John  Robinv-.  1 
Crnsoriout  Epiiiir:  The  Otde  Reliiuin:  A  trtaciie.idurnn  is  ■  1 
do-^nr  Ihc^  true  stale  of  the  dijferinct  betwixt  Ike  Rtfermed  and  .  ■ 
Humane  Churih:  and  ike  Uanie  of  iAi'i  itliisme  it  coil  upon  Ike  :■  ; 
Authors.  .  ■  (T62H);  Colamba  Nooe  olivam  odfrrrnt  .  -  .,  a  aeniu^u 
prtMLhed  at  St  {"aul's  in  1623:  Episcopatie  iy  Dinine  JUgkl  ONMii 
.-I  ^ihorl  Aiisufr  to  the  VindUalion  of  Smeclymnuui  (1641J;  A  i^Sif 
Conjulalien  0/  .  .  .  (Millon'i)  Animadvirsioni  (1642). 

His  devotional  works  include : — Holy  Obsrrvaliont  Lib.  /.  Same  fro 
otDaaitt  PsiUmeM  UcUtpkrosed  (1607  and  1009} ;  three  centum  of 
Utdilaiiotu  and  Voaet,  Dttine  and  idoraU  {ibab.  \fiU7,  1609).  edited 
bv  Charles  Ssyle  (1901);  Tkt  ArU  of  Dinme  MeditaUan  (i6o;h 
/leaven  ufon  Earth,  Of  ef  True  Feaet  and  rmn^iltiiie  of  Mind  (1606). 
rcprintedirithKimeofUsletiere  In  John  WeJey's  Ckrinian  Lihimt. 
vol.  iv.  (1819)!  Oteatianat  UedHahons  .  .  .  (1630),  edited  by  hu 
son  Robert  Hall;  Henotkitme;  or  a  Treatise  sh^iMt  bmt  Im  w«Ui 
viith  Cod  (1639),  tmnslatcd  from  Bifh<^  Hall's  Latin  by  Uoaes  Wall: 
The  Detout  Soul;  or  Ktilet  of  Heavenly  Devotion  ()^},  ofies  since 
reprinted;  The  Balm  of  CiUad  .  .  .  (1646.  lys*):  OSVrf  Jf j 
or  the  blessed  union  of  Christ  and  hii  UemStrt 
General  Gordon  wasa  student  (reprinted  from  GMdl 
SUiuirium  lum  Deo  (1659):  The  Great  Uysierie  efi 
Resolutions  and  Dceuions  ^  Dittrs  PractUaB 
(1649.  1650,  1654). 

AuTHONirras. — The  chief  auihoritv  for  II.ill's  biogwyfcyfafc  he 
found  in  hisauK^ttographical  tracts:  Oinenolions  0/  nmm  lAtct 
of  Divine  Prooidente  in  ike  Life  of  Josef-h  Hull,  Bishop  tflfarwitk. 
Written  with  hit  mm  handiani  his  Hard  Measure,  a  reprint  ol  whSh 
may  be  consulted  in  Dr  Chri^Ioiihcr  Word 5 north's  EeeletittStel 
Bioi'aphy.  The  best  criticism  of  his  iitiies  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iv,  pp.  363-409  (cd.  Hailill, 
1871J,  where  a  comi)aii!on  is  inMiiLitd  Itfinta  .MarMon  and  Hall. 
In  Ibis  Hall  published  A  Recollrction  of  such  treatises  as  ha-.e  keer. 
.  .  .jiblphed  .  .  .  (1615,  1617.  1621);  in  1615  appeared  his  Wotis 
(rept lilted  tHj,  ife^.  1634,  1663).  The  first  complete  Works  ap- 
peared in  180S,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Piatt.  Other  editioiuate 
by  Peter  Hall  (1S37)  and  by  PhUip  Wynter  (la&s).  Sec  ilaaBukop 
Halt,  his  life  and  Times  lii26).  by  Rev- John  Jones:  Life  of  Jeiepk 
flail,  by  Rev.  Georse  Lewis  (tNK):  A.^.  Grosart,  Tie  C^*£ 
Foemt  at  Joseph  Hatt...viA  inlredutlians.  ffe,  (1879); 
Sfc.  iBariy  iVwtr,  ed.  &  W.  Singer,  1834}.  Uuv  of  1 

works  were  tramtated  into  French,  and  wme  into  Dutch,  and  1 
h.Tve  been  numerous  selections  from  his  devotional  works. 

1  HALL,  MARSHALL  (ij'iio-iS.;;).  Kn(;lish  physiologist,  wis 
born  on  (hciSth  of  Kcbniary  1790;  aL  Sasford,  near  Not  linghani, 
where  his  father,  Robert  Hall,  was  a  cotton  manufaaurer. 
Having  attended  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchud's  academy  at  Notiing- 
ham.  he  cnlcrcd  n  chcmisi  \  shpp  .nl  Newark,  and  in  iScq  beg.ia 
to  study  medicine  nl  li;dtJibutt;h  I'nivirsiLy.  Ill  iSii  he  waa 
elected  senior  president  of  ihe  Royal  Medical  Society;  the 
following  year  he  took  the  M.D.  degree,  and  was  immcdlatdr 
appointed  resident  bouse  physician  to  tbe  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh.  This  appointment  he  resigned  after  two  year.-:, 
when  he  visited  Paris  and  its  medical  schools,  and,  on  a  walLia; 

'The  tomb  of  Sir  John  Bcauchainp  fd,  i.isB)  in  old  St  Paul'ii 
was  commonly'  known,  in  error,  as  that  of  Duke  Humphrey  o(  Gluu- 
cestcT.    "  To  dine  with  Uukc  llumphrcv  "  was  log^  bungry  ancau; 

s  ■      ^^^^^  I^HiMmtwl  "  fVlW  ISMMfJiiHSlilBhab^ 
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toot,  tbosc  tin  of  fieriin  kad  CUttfatea.  la  iSiy,  vbrn  be 
•ettled  at  Nottingham,  he  published  hia  OiattmU,  and  in  i8t8 
be  wrote  the  Uimestt,  a  work  on  the  aS«lion«  dcoominatcd 
Inlioua,  nervotis,  &C  The  next  year  be  waa  elected  a  fclktw  e< 
the  Royftl  Society  of  Edinburgh,  aad  in  1S95  he  hecanc  pbysidan 
to  the  Nottingham  gencnl  boqiilaL  In  18*6  be  removed  to 
{jondon,  uid  in  the  loUowing  year  he  publiahed  hb  Commtmtmn 
on  the  more  important  discasea  of  females.  Iji  1S30  he  issued 
bis  Obso^alicHS  on  Blood-ieltitig,  foundtd  m  rttconhts  ««  tkt 
murhid  and  euralin  ejects  of  Ins  if  Uoed,  which  were  acktnw- 
ledged  by  the  medical  profestioa  to  bt  «f  vast  praaical  value, 
and  in  1831  bb  Experimental  Etiay  m  tkt  Ctttutatiom  ef  Ikt 
Blood  in  tkt  CapiUary  Vesxls,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
bk»d-<hanDcls  intermediate  between  arteries  and  vci(is  serve 
the  office  of  bringing  the  fluid  blood  into  contact  with  the  material 
tissues  of  the  system.  In  the  following  yeu  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  a  paper  "  On  the  invcnc  ratio  wbicb  subsists 
betweeo  Respiration  and  IrritabiUty  in  (he  Animal  Kingdom.!' 
His  most  important  work  in  physiology  waa  concenxd  with  (lie 
theory  f>f  reflex. action,  embodied  In  a  paper  "On  the  reflei 
Funcikta  of  the  Medulla  OUongaia  and  the  McduHn  ^inalis  " 
(i8j>),  which  wassupplcmented  in  i8j7  byai»ther"On  the  True 
SfMoal  Marrow,  and  the  Exdto-motor  System  of  Nervca."  The 
"  reflex  function  "  cuitcd  great  aU  cot  ion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  thou|^  in  Engfauid  sonie  of  hi*  ptpets  were  tefuscd 
pobltcatioD  by  the  Royal  Society.  Hall  thus  bceame  the 
authority  on  the  mulliform  deranged  sutcs  ot  heahh  referable 
to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  he  gained 
a  large  practice.  His  "  ready  method  "  for  musdutloa  In 
drowning  and  other  fomn  ot  suspmded  resplratioB  haa  been  the 
means  Mving  ionumerable  lives.  He  died  at  Brighton  tH  a 
throat  aflectloa, aggravated  bylcctntiag,oatheitthof  Avgnst 
i8s>. 

A  list  or  his  woifa  and  deiwh  of  his  "  ready  method."  9bc^  an 
given  in  hia  Jfeawirj  by  lus  widow  (London,  1V61). 

HALL,  ROBERT  (1764-1831),  Englisb  Baptist  divine,  was  bom 
00  the  snd  of  May  1764,  at  Amciby  near  Leicester,  where  his 
father,  Robert  Hall  (1718-1791),  a  man  whose  cost  of  mind  in 
MMne  respects  resemUed  closcb'  that  of  ibc  son,  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  congregation.  Robert  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
fourteen.  While  stilt  at  the  dame's  school  bis  passion  for  books 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  lime,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
his  custom  after  school  hours  to  retire  to  the  churchyard  with 
a  volume,  which  ho  continued  to  perwae  tbcrc  tQl  idghtfall, 
making  out  the  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  words  with  (he 
help  of  a  pocket  dictionary.  From  his  sixth  to  his  eleventh 
year  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr  Simmons  at  Wigston,avillBge 
four  miles  from  Amesby.  There  hb  precocity  assumed  tbe 
exceptional  form  of  an  intense  intetvst  hi  nteta|Aysk*,  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  restrlclcd  character  of  his  fttbor^ 
library;  and  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  hod  read  and 
re-read  JtHiathan  Edwards's  Treatise  on  Ike  WUl  and  Butler's 
Analofy.  Thb  incessant  study  at  such  an  early  period  of  life 
seems,  however,  to  have  bad  an  blurioa*  inineace  on  hb  keailfa. 
After  he  left  Hr  Slounons^  school  Us  appearance  was  so  i^Uy 
as  to  awaken  fears  of  the  presence  of  phlhisb.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air,  he  stayed  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  Kettering,  who  whh  an  impro- 
priety which  Hall  hinwelf  sftermfds  rehned  to  aa"  egregious," 
prevailed  upon  the  boy  «f  eleven  to  give  occaskmal  addresses 
at  prayer  raeetlnp.  As  his  health  seemed  rapidly  to  recover, 
be  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Northampton  conducted  by  tbe  Rev. 
John  Ryland,  where  be  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  "  made 
great  progiesi  hi  Latin  and  Gre^"  On  leaving  schod  be  for 
some  time  stodied  divinity  under  the  direction  of  hu  father, 
and  in  October  177S  he  entered  the  Bristol  academy  for  tbe  pro- 
puralion  of  students  for  the  Baptbt  minittTy.  Here  the  self- 
possenion  which  had  enabled  him  in  hb  twelfth  year  to  address 
anfaherin^  wious  audiences  of  grown-up  people  seems  to 
have  strangely  lonafcen  Um;  for  when,  Id  icoardance  with  tbe 
moagmeats  of  the  aoademy.  Us  tan  osme  to  deUvn  an 
address  in  tbe  vfstry.of  Broadmead  diapel,  ha  bnke  down  w 


two  sepaTBts  ocaidoiw  and  was  imaUe  to  iidsfi  bb  dtsemiisk 

On  the  ijlh  of  August  1780  he  was  set  apart  to  the  minlstiT, 
but  be  stfll  continued  hu  studies  at  the  academy;  and  in  1781, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  exhibitioo  which  be 
held,  lie  eaiered  King's  Odlegc,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  March  1 785.  Ac  the  university  be  was 
without  a  rival  of  Us  own  sUndlng  in  any  erf  the  ctaucs,  db- 
linguishing  himself  alike  in  classics,  phikeoidiy  and  mathematics. 
He  there  formed  the  accpiaintaoce  of  Mackintosh  (afterwards 
Sir  James),  who,  thougb  a  year  bis  junior  in  age,  was  a  year  his. 
unior  aa  a  student.  While  they  remained  at  Aberdeen  the  two 
were  inseparable,  reading  together  the  best  Greek  authors, 
especially  Plato,  and  discussing,  either  during  their  walks  by 
the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  «f  the  Don  or  in  their  rooms  unlU 
early  momiog,  the  most  perplexed  questions  in  phOosophy  and 
religion. 

During  the  vacation  between  hb  last  two  aes^ons  at  Aberdeen, 
HaU  acted  as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr  Evans  at  Broadmead  chapd, 
Bristol  and  three  months  after  leaving  tbe  universlly  he  was 
a^^inted  classical  tutor  in  the  Bristol  academy,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  more  than  five  years.  Even  at  thb  period  Usextr*' 
erdinaiy  doquenoe  had  excited  an  interest  beyond  the  bounds 
of  tbe  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  when  he  preached 
the  chapd  was  genenUy  crowded  to  oxccas,  the  audience  inchid- 
iag  many  persons  of  Intellectual  tastes.  Snaptclons  In  rqpird 
to  his  orthodoxy  having  in  1789  led  to  a  mtsunderstaoding  with 
hb  coUeagne  and  a  part  of  the  congregation,  he  in  July  1790 
accepted  an  invitatkut  to  make  trial  of  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  wUch  be  became  pastor  in  July  of  the  foUowing  year. 
From  a  statement  ct  his  opfaioDs  contained  b  a  letter  to  the 
oongiegation  which  he  left,  it  would  appear  that,  vrUle  a  firm 
believer  in  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  he  had  at  this  time 
disowned  tbe  cardinal  principles  of  Calvinism— tbe  federal 
beadabip  of  Adon,  and  the  tbwtiine  ct  abaolula  dcetion  and 
repn^tton;  and  that  he  was  so  fsr  a  materialist  as  to  "  hdd 
that  man's  thinking  powers  and  faculties  are  the  restdt  of  a 
certain  organization  of  matter,  and  that  after  death  be  ceases 
to  he  conscious  till  the  reuuiccUos-"  It  was  during  bb  Cam- 
bridge ministry,  irindi  extended  evier~a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
that  his  oratory  was  most  brilliant  and  most  Inmediatdy  pows- 
ful.  At  Cambridge  the  Intellectual  character  of  a  large  part  of 
tbe  audience  Bun>lied  a  otiaolus  wUch  wu  mnrtbis  at  Ldccster 
and  Bristol. 

Hb  fiitt  published  cwnporitloBs  had  a  political  origin,  ta 
1791  appeared  CtristiaMily  eomtsUnt  wlA  Ike  ttwt  «f  Pmdm, 

in  which  he  defended  the  political  conduct  of  dbsenters  against 
the  stuck*  of  the  Rev.  John  Cbyton,  minister  of  Weighhouse, 
and  gave  eloquent  expression  to  hb  hopes  of  great  political  and 
social  amcHoradnw  as  destined  to  nsolt  nearly  or  remotely 
from  the  subversion  of  old  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  the  macktron 
of  the  FroiKh  Revolution.  In  r79j  he  expounded  Us  political 
sentiments  in  a  powerful  and  more  extended  pamphlet  entitled 
an  Apology  /vr  lite  fwttAm  of  Ik*  Prtts.  On  account,  bowevw, 
of  certain  asperities  into  sridch  tbe  warmth  of  tab  ieriings  had 

;  betrayed  Um,  and  Us  conviction  that  he  bad  treated  hb  subject 
in  loo  superfidal  a  manner,  he  refused  to  permit  the  publication 

'  of  tbe  pamphlet  beyond  the  third  edition,  until  the  references  of 
political  opponents  and  the  circulation  of  copies  without  hb 
sanction  induced  him  in  1811  to  prepare  a  new  ccEtion,  from 
which  be  omitted  the  attack  on  Bish^  Horsley,  and  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  advertisement  stating  that  his  political  opinions 
had  undergone  no  substantial  change.  Hb  other  publications 
while  at  Cambridge  were  three  sermons— Ox  Modern  Infidelity 
(iSoi),  ReJIectiota  on  War  (tSos),  and  Stt^nmds  proptr  to  ike 
present  Crisis  (1803).  He  began,  however,  to  suffer  from  mental 
derangement  in  November  1804.  He  recovered  so  q>eedily 
that  he  was  able  to  resume  hb  duties  In  April  1805,  but  a  recur- 
rence of  the  iniiady  rendered  it  advisable  for  htm  on  bb  second 
recovery  to  resign  hb  pastoral  office  in  March  1806. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  he  paid  a  visit  to  Us  rcIatihKs  in 
LdocstersUia,  and  then  for  some  (hne  resided  at  Enderby, 
pnaddng  occMioai^y  i»  wmm  of  the  neighbouing  lAlatn. 
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Lkttcrly  be  mlnlMeTed  W  »  small  coagngkUoa  tn  Hwcjr  L«iie, 
Ldcciler,  from  whom  at  Ibe  cIqk  of  1806  he  accepted  a  call  to 
be  tbdi  stated  pastor.  In  the  autunn  of  1807  li*  chaofcd  his 
Rsidence  fioni  Eodntv  to  Leicoter,  and  in  i8aS  be  mnrded  the 
servant  of  a  bniber  miafMer.  Ifis  proposal  of  Bairioge  had 
been  made  after  an  almost  momentary  aeqnainlsnce,  and, 
according  to  the  tradittonaiy  account,  in  very  abrupt  and 

Euliar  terms;  but,  judfing  from  his  lubsequent  domestic 
,  his  choice  did  suffideni  credit  to  his  penetiatioa  and  sagacity. 
His  writings  at  Leicester  embraced  various  tracts  printed  for 
private  circulation;  a  number  of  contributions  10  the  BcUttic 
tUtiev,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  articles  on"  Foster's 
Essays  "  and  on  "  Zeal  without  Innovation  ";  several  setmona, 
Indiidiag  those  On  tkt  AJtanlagiM  cf  Knmitdti  to  Iht  Lowtr 
Classes  (1810},  On  tkt  Death  «/  the  Primuss  CkarieUe  (1817), 
and  On  the  Death  of  Dr  Ryland  (1835);  and  his  pamphlet  on 
Ttrmt  ef  Communion,  in  which  he  advocated  intercommunion 
with  all  those  who  acknowledged  the  "  essentials  "  of  Christianity. 
In  1819  ht  published  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  his  iermons 
foimcriy  printed.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Ryland,  Hall  was  invited 
to  return  to  the  pastorate  of  Broadmcad  chapel,  Bristol,  and  as 
the  peace  of  the  congtegation  at  Leicester  had  been  to*some 
degree  disturbed  by  a  controversy  regarding  several  casta  of 
discipline,  he  resolved  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  removed 
there  in  Aptil  1836.  Hie  malady  of  renal  calculus  had  (or  many 
years  rendered  fab  life  nn  almost  ooniinual  niart)rrdom,  and 
bencefoith  increasing  infimdties  and  suSerings  afflicted  him. 
Gradually  the  ioa^ty  to  take  proper  cxerdae,  by  induchig 
a  [detbocic  habit  of  body  and  impeding  the  circulation,  led  to  a 
diseased  conditioa  of  the  heart,  which  resulted  In  hit  death  on 
the  list  of  February  1831.  He  b  remembered  at  a  great  pulpit 
orator,  of  a  somewhat  laboured,  rhetorical  style  In  bis  written 
workt,  but  of  undeniable  vigour  in  hb  spoken  tennons. 

See  Workj  of  Robert  Ilali,  A.M..  -ailh  a  Brief  Memoir  cf  hii  lift, 
by  OUtilhui  Cretory,  LL.D.,  and  Obicrtalions  on  kit  Charjittr  ms 
Preacher  by  John  Foster,  onRinally  pulili-.hnl  in  6  vols.  (Umilon, 
1833):  Reminisiemes  of  the  Rrv,  Robert  U.di.  A.M.,  liy  Jnlin  (toiW. 
(London,  1832);  Biographiml  RadUclwn^  !ke  R,-.:  K'tberl  Mall, 
by  J.  W.  Morris  (iKj8);  Fifty  Sermon,  of  frufr^r/  Hall  from  A'aiM 
iMtN  at  Iht  lime  of  their  Delivery,  by  tin-  Kov.  Thom.is  IjrinfiuW, 
M.A.  (1843):  Reminiscences  of  College  IaJc  -.n  BriAol  dufutf,  tie 
UmutryrftheStf.  iiobtTlUaU,A.M.,bY  Krulcrick  Ttcairail  (iS/TP)- 

HAU.  lAMUIL  CARTSR  (1800-1880),  Engluh  joumaTist. 
vat  bon  at  Waierford  on  the  9th  of  May  1800,  the  son  of  an 
army  officer.  In  tSii  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1813  became 
a  parliamentary  reporter.  From  1S16  to  1S37  he  was  editor  of 
•  great  number  and  variety  «f  puUic-prints,  and  in  1839  be 
founded  and  edited  TAe  Mrtymrmf.  Hb  eipowte  of  the  trade 
in  bogus  "  Old  Masters  "  earned  for  tUs  publicatioQ  a  coatider- 
able  reputation.  Hall  reugned  the  editorship  in  1880,  and  was 
granted  a  Civil  List  pension  "  for  hu  long  and  valuable  services 
to  literature  and  art."  He  died  in  London  on  the  i6ib  of  Uarch 
18S9.  Hb  wife,  Anna  Uaifa  FieUbig  (1800-1U1),  bacame 
well  known  as  Mn  S.  C.  Hall,  for  her  numeraus  novels,  ifcetchet 
of  Irish  life,  and  plays.  Tvro  of  the  last.  The  Cfores  of  Bhrtty 
and  The  French  Htfutet,  weie  produced  In  London  with  success. 
She  abo  wrote  a  number  of  children's  hooks,  and  was  practically 
ittteratcd  in  vaiious  London  chariiii%  wveral  of  whldi  sl« 
helped  to  found. 

UAU,  WILUAM  DWARD  (1835-1894).  English  writer  on 
Inlematiooal  law,  was  the  wly  child  of  William  Hall,  M.D., 
a  descendant  of  a  junior  hrandi  of  the  HaUs  of  Dunglaas,  and 
of  Charlotte,  daughter  ot  WUUam  Cbtton,  F.S.A.  He  was  bom 
on  the  sand  of  August  1S35.  at  Lcalheriirad.  Surrey,  but  paaied 
his  childbood  abroad,  Dr  libll  ba«ng  acted  as  [rfiysician  to  the 
king  of  Hanover,  and  subsequently  to  the  British  lepition  at 
Naples.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  son's  taste  in  after  life  l«M  art  aad 
andera  languages.  He  wu  educated  privately  till,  at  the  eatljr 
ate  of  teveatcen,'  he  matriculated  at  Oxford,  wbere  la  1856  be 
took  his  degree  with  a  6m  cla»  In  the  then  recently  inatituted 
school  of  law  and  history,  gaining,  three  years  afterwards,  the 
chancellor's  prise  for  an  essay  upon  "  the  effect  upon  Spain  of  the 
diaooverr  of  iba  pvedoiw  netab  in  Aneika."  la  i8ti  he  waa 


caOed  to  the  bar  at  Lfaostn^  Tun.  but  devoted  Us  tfan*  lean  to 
any  serious  attempt  to  obtain  practice  than  to  the  study  of  Itafiaa 
art,andtoinvdlingovcragreiat  putof  £arape,al«aya  bria^nc 
bwac  admirable  water-coloar  drawings  of  buildiags  and  acenciy. 
He  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  A^>iBe  Club, 
malting  several  first  ascents,  notably  that  of  the  Ljrakajmm.  He 
was  always  much  inieictted  in  milltaty  matieia,  and  was 
under  fire,  oa  the  Danish  side,  In  the  war  01-1864.  in  1867  be 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  A  Plan  for  the  Fiiagsniinliiw 
of  the  Army,"  ud,  many  years  afterwards,  he  saw  at  amch 
as  be  was  permitted  to  see  <i<  the  expedition  sent  for  tbe  Racnc 
of  Gordon.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  nude  hb  mark  in  tbe 
army,  but  in  later  life  hb  ideal,  which  he  realiied,  with  moA 
success,  first  at  Llanfihangel  in  HoBmonthshire,  and  then  at 
Coker  Court  In  Somersetshire,  was,  aa  has  been  said ,"  tbe  EncUah 
country  gentleman,  with  cosntBiMlitancxperieoccs,  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  and  artbtic  feeling."  His  tnivcU  lo6k  him  to 
L^land,  Egypt,  South  America  and  India.  He  had  done  vood 
work  for  several  gavcmment  offices,  in  i87r  as  inqxctor  of 
returns  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  in  1877  by  repoett 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  Oyster  Fisheries,  in  France  as  well 
ay  tn  England;  and  all  tbe  time  was  amassing  mateiials  for 
ambitious  undertakings  upon  the  history  ol  civilisation,  aikd  at 
the  colonies.  Hb  title  to  lasting  rcmcBibrattce  rests,  borwever, 
upon  hb  bbouis  in  tbe  realm  of  international  law,  rccogniaed 
by  hu  election  aa  auodt  in  1875,  and  as  memhee  in  1883,  of  tbe 
InsliliU  de  Dnil  IntenxOiMal,  In  1874  he  puUubed  a  thin  Svo 
upon  the  RiifUs  and  DniUs  0/  NetOtdt,  and  follo>wed  ix  vpm 
1880  by  hb  WMiMum  epmt,  the  Treatiw  oh  ItOematiamal  tMm, 
vnquestionably  the  best  book  upon  the  subject  in  theEn^iA 
language.  It  b  wdl  plaiuied,  free  from  tbe  ^torical  vagucneaa 
wbkh  has  been  tbe  besetting  vice  of  older  books  of  a  similar 
character,  full  of  {nforraalion,  and  everywhere  bearing  trices 
of  the  sound  judgment  and  statesmanlike  views  of  its  author. 
In  I S94  Hall  published  a  useful  mooogi^  upon  a  little-ezplond 
topic,  "  the  Foreign  Jnibdictioos  of  the  British  Crown,"  hot 
on  tba  y>th  of  November  of  the  tame  year,  while  an>arcntly 
in  the  fullest  oijoyment  ot  bodily  as  wdl  as  laental  vigoar.  he 
suddenly  died.  He  married,  in  1866,  Imogen,  daughter  of 
Hr  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Grave,  who  died  in  1886;  aad  ia 
i89t,  Alice,  daughter  o<  Colonel  Hill  of  Court  Hill,  Shropshiic^ 
hut  left  no  bsue. 

SceT.  E.  HoOand  in  La» Qmrlerly Sfiem,\tii  at.  p.  its:  and  in 
SItidies  im  Imlernaiionai  Law,  p.  joa.  (T.  £.  H.) 

HALU  or  Bad-Hall,  a  market-place  aitd  spt  of  Austria,  la 
VppcT  Austria,  35  m.  5.  of  Lins  by  laiL  Pop.  (rooe)  984.  It 
b  iinownod  for  Ita  aaUne  springs,  stioa^y  fmpfcgnated  with 
iodiite  and  bromfne^  which  ate  considered  very  cfficaciooi  fn 
scrofulous  affections  and  venerea]  skin  dioesses.  Although  the 
qirings  arc  known  since  the  8th  century.  Hall  attamed  its  actual 
importance  only  since  185s,  when  the  springs  became  the 
property  td  the  gomameot.  The  Hunger  of  vbfton  ia  190s 
was  4300. 

HALL  (generally  known  «s  ScbwXbiech-Hall.  to  distlaguuh 
it  from  the  small  town  of  Hall  in  Tirol  and  Bad-Hall,  a  health 
resort  in  Upper  Austria),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wbltembeig.  ifUwtcd  in  a  deep  valley  oa  both  aides  of  the 
Kocher,  and  on  iho  raSway  fnm  Ueiibronn  to  gfit^Mt, 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  Fop.  (tgos)  940a  It  possesses  four 
Evangelical  churches  (of  whidi  the  Uiducliskircfae  dates  from 
the  tjth  century  aad  bat  fine  medieval  carving),  a  Roman 
Cathtdic  chttidi,  a  handsome  town  hall  and  daiBical  aad  noden 
Khods.  A  sbMt  tlisianee  south  from  the  town  b  the  royal 
castle  of  Komburg,  formerly  a  Benedictine  aU>cy  and  new  naed 
as  a  garrison  for  invalid  soldictSi,  with  a  church  dating  from  the 
iitfa  ontury.  The  town  b  chiefly  known  for  its  production  of 
Bit,  lAidi  ta  tonvected  into  brine  and  piped  from  Wilhclmai^flcfc 
mine,  s  n.  distant  Cooitectcd  with  the  salt-worfct  there  b  a 
salt-bath  and  whey-dlet  establishment.  The  indutttiea  of  the 
town  also  bdude  cotton-spinning,  iron  foundi^,  tanning,  and 
tbe  maonfactun  of  aoap^  starch,  bnahes,  machlBes,  caniagm 
aad  BHial  vara. 
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Han  wu  early  of  bnportattee  m  leeoant  of  hi  salt-ininet, 
whichwcrehcldatafiefof  thcEnpfre  by  theHM»llcfl  Sahpafth 
(Salt -graves),  o[  whom  the  earlitst  known,  the  counts  o{  Wcit- 
beim,  bad  their  scat  in  tbe  castle  of  Hall.  Later  the  town 
belonged  to  the  Kaigliu  Tcinplan.  It  was  made  « (tee  imperial 
city  in  1 376  by  KiuMfdi  of  Habsbng.  In  1803  it  cuie  into  tbe 
poMCMlon  of  Wfiittemberg. 

BALL  (O.E.  hioU,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger.  Halit), 
a  tcna  which  has  two  significations  in  England  and  is  applied 
sometimes  to  the  manor  house,  the  raidence  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  whicb  implied  a  tcnitorial  posaession,  but  more  often  to 
the  entrance  ball  of  a  mansion.  In  tlie  lattcrcasc  it  wastheone 
large  room  in  the  feudal  castle  up  to  the  middle  of  tbe  131b 
century,  when  it  served  as  audience  chamber,  dininf-room,  and 
dormitory.  The  hall  was  generally  a  parallelogram  on  frfan, 
with  a  niied  dais  at  the  forther  end,  a  large  bow  window  OB  OM 
aide,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  on  both  sides.  At  the  entrance  end 
was  a  passage,  which  was  separated  from  the  hall  by  a  partition 
■ereen  often  elaborately  decorated,  and  over  which  was  provided 
■  minitiels'  gallery;  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  passage  were  the 
batches  communicating  with  thcaerveries.  "Hiis  arrangement 
is  still  fonnd  ia  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
such  as  those  of  New  College,  Christchurch,  Wadham  and 
Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
l»ivate  mansions,  however,  tbe  kitchen  and  offices  have  been 
removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  great  hall  is  only  used  for 
bsnqoets.  Among  tlic  more  remarkable  examples  are  the  halls 
of  Audley  End;  Hatfield;  Brougham  Castle;  Hardwick; 
Knole  Stanway  in  Gloucestershire;  WoUaton,  where  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mansion  and  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows;  Burton  Agnes  in  Yorkshire;  Canons  Ashley,  North- 
amptondiire;  West  wood  Park,  Worcestershire;  Fountains, 
Yorkshire;  Sydenham  House,  Devonshire;  Cobham,  Kent; 
Montacute,  Somersetshire;  BoIsoverCaslle,Dcrbyshire(vaulted 
and  with  two  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  carry  the 
vault);  Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire;  Barlborough,  Dcrb^ire; 
Rushton  Hu,  Northamptonshire,  with  a  bow  window  at  each 
end  of  the  dais  and  a  third  bow  window  at  tbe  other  end; 
Knole,  Kent;  and  at  Mayfield,  Sussex  (with  stone  arrhes  across 
to  carry  the  rooO,  now  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapd. 
Many  of  these  halls  have  bammcr-bcam  roofs,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  found  in  the  Middle  Temple  Halt,  London,  where 
both  the  tie  and  collar  beams  have  hammer-beams.  Of  other 
balls,  Westminster  is  the  largest,  being  138  It.  long;  followed 
by  tbe  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall,  tto  It;  Wolsey's  HaU, 
Hampton  Court,  ie6  ft;  the  Egjrptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion 
House;  the  ball  at  Lambeth,  now  the  library;  Crosby  Hall; 
Gray's  Inn  Hall;  the  Guildhall;  Charterhouse;  and  the 
following  halls  of  the  London  City  Companies — Clolhworkcrs, 
Brewers,  Goldsmiths,  Fishmongers.  The  term  hall  is  also  given 
to  the  following  English  man^ons: — Haddon,  Hardwick, 
Apethorpc,  Aston,  Bllckling,  Brereton,  Burton  Agnes,  Cobham. 
Dingley,  Rushton,  Kirby,  Lilford  and  WoUalon;  and  it  was 
Ihenameofsomeofthe earlier collegesat  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  absorbed  in  other  colleges,  so  that 
there  remain  only  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  HaU, 
Cambridge. 

HALLAH,  HBNRT  (1777-1851)).  English  historian,  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Hallam,  canon  of  Windsor  and  dean  of  Bristol, 
and  was  born  on  ihcqlhol  July  1777.  Hewaseducatcdat  Eton 
andCbristChurch, Oxford, wberehegraduatedin  i7i)9.  Called 
to  the  bar,  he  practised  for  some  years  on  the  Oxford  drcult; 
hut  his  tastes  were  literary,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  i8t},  he  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  he  gave 
himselfup  wholly  to  ihcsludiesofhislife.  He  had  cariy  become 
connected  with  the  brilliant  band  of  authors  and  politician*  who 
then  led  the  Whig  party,  a  connexion  to  which  be  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  well-paid  and  easy  post  of  commisu'oner  of 
Stamps;  but  !n  practical  politics,  for  which  he  was  by  nature 
nnsuited,  he  took  no  active  share.  But  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  manyiMpular  movement^particularly  of  that  which 
ended  in  tbe  abdition  of  tbe  dave  trade;  and  he  was  tbrou^wut 


bis  entire  Bf*  sincerely  and  pfofbudly  attached  to  tbe  political 
prindplcs  of  the  Whigs,  both  in  their  popular  and  in  their 
aristocratic  aspect. 

Hallam's  earliest  literary  work  was  undertaken  in  connexion 
with  tbe  great  organ  of  tbe  Whig  party,  the  Bdinburgk  Review, 
where  bit  review  of.Scott*s  Dryden  attracted  much  notice.  His 
first  great  work,  Tht  Vim  if  tha  Slatt  0/  Europe  dMring  Un 
UidditAtet,mspndiicedin  i8i8,and  was  followed  i£ine  years 
later  by  tbe  CoiutitiUionat  Hitlory  0/  Etigland,  In  1638-1839 
ai^Mared  the  Introdmlim  t«  tk»  LiUralur*  Emepe  in  Ike  i^tk, 
iM  and  tjtk  CtKimrin.  These  aic  tbe  three  works  on  which 
tbe  fame  of  Hallam  rests.  They  at  oace  took  a  |riaoe  In  En^isb 
literature  which  has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  A  volume 
of  supplemental  notes  to  his  Middle  Ages  was  published  in  1848. 
Tlwse  faas  and  dates  represent  neariy  all  tbe  events  of  Hallam's 
career.  Tht  stiongot  personal  interest  in  bis  life  was  tbe 
afllictloB  which  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  cbildren,  one  after 
another.  Hiseldcst  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, — tbe  "  A.H.H." 
of  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  by  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries a  man  of  tbe  most  brilliant  promise,— ^Jied  in  183$ 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  .Seventeen  years  later,  Ms  secoiid 
son,  Henry  Fittmaurice  Halloa,  was  cut  oS  like  his  brother 
at  the  very  threshold  of  what  might  have  been  a  great  career. 
The  premature  death  and  high  talents  of  these  young  men,  and 
the  association  of  one  of  them  with  the  most  popubr  poem  of  tbe 
age,  have  made  Hallam's  famUy  afflictions  better  known  thaa 
any  other  incidents  of  his  life.  He  survived  wife,  dttighter  and 
sons  by  many  years.  In  1834  Hallam  published  The  Remain$ 
IK  Proa  and  Vene  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  wM  a  Sketch  of  kit 
Lift.  In  1851  a  selection  of  Literary  Essayt  and  Ckmtten 
from  the  Littrainre  of  Europe  was  pubUshed.  flallam  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  trustee  of  thie  British  Huaeam, 
and  enjoyed  many  other  appropriate  distinctions.  In  tSje  he 
received  tbe  gold  medal  for  history,  founded  hy  George  IV< 
He  died  on  theiist  of  January  1859. 

The  lii^  Age*  is  des^bed  by  Hallam  himself  u  k  serin 
of  historical  dissntatlons,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief 
circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  inquirer  during 
the  period  from  the  jlh  to  the  ijth  century.  The  work  consists 
of  nine  long  chapters,  each  of  which  isa  complete  treatise  in  itsdf. 
The  history  ol  France,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  oif  tha 
Greek  and  Saracenic  empires,  sketched  in  npid  and  general 
terms,  b  the  subject  of  five  separate  chapters.  Others  deal 
with  the  great  institutional  features  of  medieval  society — the 
development  of  the  feudal  system,  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  of  the  free  political  system  of  England.  Ibe  last  chapter 
sketches  the  general  state  of  society,  the  growth  of  commerce, 
manners,  and  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  The  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  general  view  of  eariy  modem  history,  preparatory 
to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  special  lines  of  inquiry  carried 
eutlnhlssuhaeqaent  works,  although  Hallam'sorfi^nJdintcnlioB 
was  to  continue  tbe  work  on  tbe  scale  on  which  it  bad  been 
begun. 

The  ConstilMlional  History  of  England  takes  up  the  subject 
at  tbe  point  at  which  it  bad  been  dropped  in  the  Viev  of  the 
Middle  Aget,  viz.  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,'  and  carries  It 
down  to  tbe  accession  of  George  III.  HaBam  stopped  here  for 
a  characteristic  reason,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
to  regret.  He  was  unwilling  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modem 
politics  which  seemed  to  him  to  run  back  throu^  the  whole 
period  <rf  the  m'gn  of  George  HI.  As  a  natter  of  faa  they  ran 
back  moch  farther,  as  Hallam  soon  fonnd.  Tbe  sensitive 
impartiality  which  withheld  him  from  touching  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  did  not 
save  him  from  the  charge  of  partisanship.  TheQnarlerly  Review 
for  r8i8  contains  an  article  on  the  CoHtlitulional  History,  written 
by  Southey,  full  of  r^Ing  and  reproach.  The  work,  he  says, 
is  the  "  production  of  «  decided  partisan,"  who  "  nkcs  in  the 
ashes  of  kmg.forgotten  and  n  thousand  times  buried  slanden; 

<  Lord  Brougham,  overlooking  the  constitutional  chapter  ia  tbn 
JlftiU/(  <4(«i,  censured  HaVbmfm  ma>wo^wv*Ai«.T«^\B*m^* 
tUs  pcAnt,  «nd  ftOpmeA  W»  wAtt  »  «w*«*>e*aKi^ 
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[or  tbe  mcau  of  heaping  oUoqtty  on  all  who  ■uppoctcd  the 
establithed  instUutions  of  the  cooDtiy."  No  accusation  made 
by  a  critic  evei  fell  so  wide  of  tbe  mark.  Absolute  justkc  is  tbe 
■tandud  wbicb  HaEIam  set  liimtflf  and  maintained.  Hit  view 
of  conatituuonal  history  was  that  it  should  contain  only  so  much 
of  the  political  and  general  history  of  tbe  time  as  bears  directly 
on  specific  changes  in  the  organization  of  tbe  state,  including 
therein  jhdicial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions.  But  while 
abstaining  from  irrelevant  historical  discussions,  HalLun  dealt 
with  statesmen  and  poUdes  with  the  calm  and  fearless  impartiality 
ol  a  judge.  It  was  bis  cool  treatment  of  such  sanctified  names 
M  Charles,  Crsnmer  and  Laud  that  provoked  tbe  indignation  of 
Soutbey  and  the  Quarterty,  who  forgot  ibat  the  same  impartial 
measure  was  extended  to  statesmen  oa  the  other  side.  If 
Hallam  can  ever  be  said  to  have  deviated  from  perfect  fairness, 
it  was  in  tbe  tacit  assumption  that  the  it^h-centuiy  theory  of 
the  constitution  was  the  ri^t  theory  in  previous  centuries,  and 
that  those  who  departed  from  it  on  one  side  or  tbe  other  were 
in  tbe  wrong.  He  did  unconsciou^y  antedate  the  constitution, 
and  it  a  dear  from  incidental  altuiioni  In  his  last  work  that  he 
did  iM>t  regard  with  favour  the  democratic  changes  which  he 
tliought  to  be  impending.  Hallam,  like  Macaulay,  ultimately 
referred  all  political  questions  to  the  standard  of  Whig  con- 
stitutionalism. But  though  bis  work  b  thus,  like  that  of  many 
faittoriaRS,  coloured  by  bis  opinions,  this  was  not  tbe  outcome 
tS  «  cooacious  purpose,  and  he  was  scrupulously  consdentious 
lo  collecting  and  weighing  bis  malciials.  In  this  be  was  helped 
by  his  legal  training,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  fact  which  made 
the  Censtituiional  Uislory  one  of  tbe  teit-books  of  En^isb 
politics,  to  wtiich  men  of  all  parlies  appealed,  and  which,  ia 
q>ite  of  all  the  work  of  later  writers,  still  leaves  it  a  standard 
authority. 

Ukc  the  CcntUtttlioH^  II  iitofy,the  Inlndiuli«m  lo  Ike  LiUr^w* 
«f  Europt  continues  ooe  o(  the  branches  oi  inquiry  which  had 
been  opened  in  tbe  Kiev  of  the  UuUle  Agtt.  In  the  Gist  dupUr 
of  the  Likratun,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  supplcmeataiy  to 
tbe  last  chapter  of  the  MidJU  Aget,  Hallam  fikctchos  the  sutc 
of  Uurature  in  Eunqw  down  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  14th  century: 
the  extinction  ct  ancient  Icwning  wUch  followed  the  faD  of  the 
Roman  cmfrire  and  tbe  rise  of  Christianity;  the  preservation 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  services  of  tbe  church;  and  the  slow 
revival  of  letters,  which  began  to  show  iisdf  soon  after  the  7ih 
century — "  tbe  nadir  of  tbe  buman  mind  "—had  been  passed. 
For  thfi  first  century  ud  »  half  of  bit  niccial  period  be  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  review  of  dassical  teaming,  and  he  adopts  the 
plan  of  taking  short  decennial  periods  and  notidng  the  most 
temarkaUe  works  which  they  i^oduced.  The  rapid  growth  of 
literature  in  the  i6th  century  compds  him  to  resort  toa  cla&sifica- 
Uonofsubiects.  Tinisintbcperind  isao-issowe  have  separate 
chapters  on  andent  literature,  thedi^,  speculative  philosophy 
and  jurisprudence,  the  literature  of  taste,  and  sdcniific  and 
miscellaneous  literature;  and  the  subdivisions  of  subjects  is 
carried  further  of  coune  in  the  later  periods.  Thus  poetry,  the 
drama  and  polite  literature  form  the  subjecU  oif  separate 
chapters,  Chie  inconvenient  mult  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  same  author  is  scattered  over  many  cbaptera,  according  as  his 
ivorka  fall  within  this  category  or  tt^t  period  of  time.  Names 
Vkt  Shakespeare,  Crotiui,  Bacon,  H<d>bes  appear  in  half  a  doeen 
different  places.  Tbe  individu^y  t£  great  autlion  is  thus 
dissipated  excq>t  when  it.lus  been  preserved  by  an  occaaonal 
sacrifice  of  tbe  arrangement — and  this  defect,  if  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  defect,  is  increased  1^  the  very  sparing  references 
to  personal  history  and  character  with  which  Hallam  was 
obliged  to  content  His  plan  excluded  biographical 

history,  nor  is  the  work,  he'  tells  us,  to  be  tegarded  as  one  of 
nfeteoce.  It  is  rigidly  an  account  of  tbe  books  which  would 
make  acompleu  Ubrary  of  the  period  unnged  acouding  to  tbe 
ilate  of  t)teir  publication  and  the  nature  of  their  sidiiccts.  The 
history  of  institutions  Ukc  universities  and  academies,  and  that 
of  great  popular  movements  like  the  Rdonnation,  are  of  course 

>  Technical  subjecU  like  palntii»  or  Engttsh  law  have  been  «x- 
dudcd  by  Hallam.  and  history  andtheology  only  iMrtially  treated. 
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noticed  ia  tbdt  h— ledlate  eouiexlon  with  Uteraty  icarita; 
but  HaUam  had  little  taste  fcrthe  ipacions  generalizntios  wbick 
such  subjects  suggest.  The  great  qualitiea  dlqilayed  in  tUi 
work  have  been  univcnally  aduunflcdgcd—raBscientioiisoea; 
accuracy,  judgment  and  enormous  reading.  Not  tl>e  kuc 
striking  testimony  to  HaUam's  powers  h  hta  mastery  over  m 
many  diverse  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  In  scieiKe  and 
theology,  mathematics  and  poetry,  tnetapby^  and  law,  he  ia  a 
competent  and  always  a  fair  if  not  a  profound  critic.  TIk  beat 
of  bis  own  ndnd  is  manifest  in  his  treatment  of  pore  Ittemttrc 
and  of  political  q>eculatioa--whidi  seems  to  be  invtced  with 
stronger  personal  interest  and  a  higher  sense  of  power  than  oiker 
parts  of  his  woxk  display.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice  in  a  litcsary 
history  is  the  good  sense  by  which  both  his  learning  and  his  tastes 
liave  been  hdd  in  control  Probably  no  writer  ever  poitioid  a 
justei  view  of  the  relative  importance  of  men  and  tiling  The 
labour  devoted  to  on  investigation  is  with  Hallam  no  excose  te 
dweUingon  tbe  result  .unless  that  is  in  itself  important.  He  tuns 
away  contemptuously  from  the  mere  curiositia  of  literatuic, 
and  is  never  tenqiied  to  make  a  di^day  of  trivial  enMUtioB. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  his  ioteiest  in  ^cdal  studies  leads  Un  lo 
assign  them  a  di^ropoitiooate  fdaoc  la  Us  geneal  vk*  of  tbe 
literature  of  a  period. 

Hallam  is  generally  described  as  a  "  pbilosoi^cal  historian. " 
The  description  is  justified  not  so  much  by  any  phiknophicd 
quality  in  his  method  as  by  tbe  nature  of  bis  subject  and  his  owb 
temper.  Hallam  is  a  pbilos(q)her  to  this  extent  that  both  ta 
political  and  in  literary  history  he  fixed  bis  attention  00  results 
rather  than  on  persons.  His  coaceptKm  of  history  embraced 
the  whole  movement  of  sodety.  Beside  that  coocepcion  the 
issue  of  battles  and  the  fate  of  lungs  fall  into  comparatin 
insignificance.  "  We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,*'  he 
reflects,  "  fill  iqi  tbe  catalogue  of  towns  besieged  and  pronriaces 
desolated,  describe  even  the  wlxde  pageantry  of  coronations  and 
fcstivalsibutwecanoot  recover  the  genuine  history  of  mankind." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  in  Hallam  of  anythiag 
tike  a  philosophy,  of  bisloiy  ot  society,  .  Wise  and  generally 
melarKboly  reflections  on  human  nature  and  political  society 
are  not  infrniuent  in  his  writings,  and  they  arise  naturally  and 
incidentally  out  <A  the  subject  he  is  disctusing.  His  object  b 
tbe  attainment  of  truth  in  matters  of  fact.  Swecpiiig  theocics 
of  tbe  movement  of  sodety,  and  broad  characterizations  ot 
particular  periods  of  history  seem  to  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
Tbe  view  of  mankhid  on  wUch  such  generalizations  are  usually 
based,  taking  little  acrount  of  individual  character,  was  bi^i^ 
distasteful  to  bim.  Thus  be  objects  to  tbe  use  of  statisiia 
because  Ihey  favour  that  tendency  to  regard  all  men  as  menta^y 
and  morally  fqual  which  is  so  unhappily  strong  in  modem  times. 
At  the  same  Ume  Hallam  by  no  means  assumes  the  tone  of  the 
mere  scholar.  He  is  even  sotidtons  to  show  that  bis  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  cultivated  genilcman  and  not  of  tbe  ^ledalist 
ofanyordcr.  Thushctellsustbat  Montaigne  ia  the  first  French 
author  whom  an  English  gentleman  u  aUwned  not  to  have  read. 
In  fact,  allusions  to  the  necessary  studies  of  a  gentlonan  meet 
us  constantly,  remiuding  us  of  the  uiUikdy  erudition  of  the 
schoolboy  in  Macaulay.  HaUam's  prejudices,  so  far  as  be  bad 
any,  belong  to  the  same  character.  His  criticism  is  apt  to 
assume  a  tone  of  moral  censure  when  be  has  to  deal  wilb  certain 
exUemes  of  human  tbougbt—sccpticism  In  pbQoiopi:^,  f  t 
in  rdigionand  democracy  in  politics. 

HaUam's  style  is  singularly  uniform  throughout  all  his  wtitiDp. 
It  is  sincere  and  straightforward,  and  obviously  innocent  of  any 
motive  beyond  that  of  clearly  e:q>ressing  the  writer's  neaoing. 
,  In  the  LUeraltireoJ  Smp»  tihere  an  naoy  passages  of  great 
imaginative  beauty.  (E.  R.} 

HALLAM,  ROBERT  (d.  1417).  bishop  of  SaUsbury  and 
£:nglish  representative  at  the  council  of  Constance,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  chancellor  of  tbe  university  from  140J  to 
1405.  In  the  latter  year  tbe  pope  nominated  him  to  be  arcb> 
bishop  of  York,  but  the  king  objected.  However,  in  1407  he 
«aa  consecrated  by  Gregory  XU.  at  Steaa  as  biihop  ot  SaGs- 
buiy.  At  the  council  of  Fhia  in  1409  he  wa^  one  tA  Out  Engliih 
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iqHCMiiUlives.  Ontfteftthef  Junei4it  Ptqie John  XXIII.  mide 
Hallaoi  a  cardioal,  but  there  was  some  Imgularity,  and  his  title 
was  not  lecogniied.  At  the  council  of  Coostance  (f -f.),  which  met 
in  November  1414.  Hallam  was  tb«  chief  English  envoy.  .There 
he  at  once  Look  a  prominent  position,  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  Cburch  reform,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  coundt  to  the 
pope.  In  the  discussions  which  led  up  to  the  deposition  of 
John  XXIII.  on  the  19th  of  May  1415  he  had  a  leading  share. 
With  the  trials  of  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  In  had  Uas 
concern.  Ihe  emperor  $igiamund,  through  whose  Influence 
the  council  bad  been  assembled,  was  absent  duiing  the  whole 
of  1416  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  France  and  England;  but 
when  he  returned  to  Constance  in  January  1417,  as  the  open 
tUg  of  the  English  king,  HaUam  as  Hmiy'a  inisied  representativo 
obtained  increased  importanoe.  Halun  contrived  skilfully 
to  emphasiie  English  prestige  by  delivering  the  address  uf 
welcome  to  Sigismund  on  his  formal  rccqition.  Afierwards, 
under  his  master's  direction,  lie  gave  the  emptror  vigorous 
support  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  «  reform  of  the  Ourch, 
before  the  council  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Tha 
matter  was  still  undecided  when  Hallam  died  suddenly,  on  the 
4th  of  September  1417.  After  his  death  the  direction  of  the 
^iglish  nation  fell  into  less  skilful  hands,  with  the  result  that 
the  cardinals  wctc  able  to  secure  the  immediiite  election  of  a  new 
pope  (Martin  V.,cIectc<lon  the  >ith  of  November).  It  hasbcen 
supposed  that  the  abandonment  of  the  reformers  by  the  English 
was  due  entirely  to  Hallam's  death}  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
Henry  V.,  foreseeing  the  possible  need  for  a  change  of  front, 
had  given  Hallam  discretionary  powers  which  the  bishop's 
successors  used  with  too  little  JudgmcnL  Hallam  himself, 
who  had  the  confidence  of  Sigismund  and  was  generally  respected 
for  bis  straightforward  independence,  might  have  achieved  a 
better  result.  Hallam  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Constance, 
where  hia  tomb  near  the  high  altar  ia  roariced  tqr  m  Iwsu  of 
English  woilunai|iAip. 

For  the  acU  of  the  council  of  Cemtanca  see  M.  von  der  Haidi'a 
Ccweitimm  CaHtUnHttut,  and  H.  Finke'a  Ad»  tmuUii  Com^ntUntU. 
Fora  modem  account  see  Mandcll  Crcighton's/Zutofyo/fftc  AiMij' 
(6  vols.,  London,  1897).  (C-  U  k!) 

HAU&  UR  CHARUS  (originally  KaRL  HaU.e}  (1819-1895), 
Englidi  pianist  and  conducts,  German  by  nationality,  was 
bom  at  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  nth  of  April  iStg.  He 
studied  under  Rink  at  Darmstadt  in  1835.  and  as  early  as  1836 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  twelve  years  he  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Cherubini,  Cliopin,  Lisxt  and  other  musicians,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  great  literary  figures  as  Alfred 
de  Husset  and  George  Sand.  He  had  started  a  set  of  chamber 
concerts  with  Alard  and  Franchomme  with  great  success,  and 
bad  completed  one  series  of  them  when  the  rcvdution  of  1848 
drove  him  from  Paris,  and  be  settled,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  in  l«ndon.  His  juanoforte  recitals,  given  at  first  from 
iSjo  in  his  own  house,  and  from  i86r  in  St  James's  HaD,  were  tn 
Important  feature  of  London  muucol  life,  and  it  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  them  that  a  knowledge  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonatas  become  general  in  English  society.  At  the  Musical 
Union  founded  by  John  EUa,  and  at  the  Popular  Concerts  from 
their  bediming,  Hallf  was  a  frequent  performer,  and  from  i8sj 
was  director  of  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts  in  Manchester,  where, 
ID  iSs?,  he  started  a  series  of  concerts  of  his  own,  raising  the 
orchestra  to  ft  pitch  of  perfection  quite  unknown  at  that  time 
in  England.  In  1S88  he  married  &Iadaroe  Norman  Neruda 
Cb>  1639],  the  violinbt,  widow  of  Ludwig  Nonnan,  and  daughur 
of  Josd  Nenida,  members  of  whose  family  had  long  been  famous 
for  musical  talent.  In  the  same  year  he  was  knighted;  and 
ID  1S90  and  1S91  be  toured  with  his  wife  in  Australia  and  else- 
where. He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  25th  of  October  iSgj. 
Kallf  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  musical  education 
of  England;  if  his  pianoforte-playing,  by  which  be  was  mainly 
known  to  the  public  in  London,  seemed  remarkable  rather  for 
precision  than  for  depth,  for  crystal  clearness  rather  than  for 
warmth,  and  for  perfect  realization  of  the  written  text  rather 
than  for  strong  Individuality,  it  was  at  least  o(  immense  value 


as  giving  UwcwapOKi^  fain  with  the  utmeK  fidelity.  Thoce 
who  were  piivilectd  to  boar  bim  play  in  private,  like  tliaw  who 
could  apfweciate  the  power,  beauty  and  imaginative  warmth 
of  bis  amditcting,  would  have  given  a  very  diSereat  verdict; 
and  they  were  not  wrong  in  judging  HalU  to  be  a  man  of  the 
widest  and  keenest  artistic  sympathies,  with  an  eitraordinary 
gift  of  insight  into  music  of  every  school,  as  well  as  a  strong  sense 
of  buoMur.  He  fought  a  long  and  arduous  battle  for  the  best 
musiie,  and  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  art.  In  spite  of  the 
faa  that  bis  technique  was  that  of  his  youth,  of  the  p^od  before 
Ltut,  ihe  ease  and  certainty  he  attained  in  the  most  modern 
music  was  not  the  less  wonderfid  becMue  be  t^crslfd  thu 
mechanical  means  so  completely. 

Lady  MaU£,  who  from  1864  osmrdt  bad  been  one  of  tbe  leading 
solo  vMiniMs  <4  the  time,  was  coasuatly  associated  with  ber 
husband  on  the  cmtcert  stage  till  his  death;  and  in  1896  a  public 
subscription  was  organised  in  her  behalf,  under  royal  patronage. 
She  continued  to  appear  Occanonally  in  public,  notably  as  late 
as  1907,  when  she  i^j^red  it  the  Joacbim  BienKtrial  cooocrt.  In 
1901  she  was  given  by  Queen  Alexaadn  the  title  of  "vidiniit 
to  the  queen."  A  fitte  classical  player  and  anbt,  frequently 
associated  with  Joachim,  Lady  Hall£  was  the  first  of  the  wooea 
violinists  who  could  stand  comparison  with  men. 

HALLB  (known  as  Haiix-an.der-Saale,  to  distinguish  It 
from  the  small  town  of  Halle  in  Westphalia),  a  town  of  Germanyi 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Saale,  which  here  divides  into  several  arms, 
II  m.  N.W.  from  Leipzig  by  the  railway  to  Magdeburg.  Pop. 
(1875),  60,503;  (i83j)  81,983;  (iSqs)  iifi,304:  (1905)  i6o/>3i. 
Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  six  important  lines  of 
railway,  bringing  it  into  direct  communication  with  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipzig,  Frankfort-on-Main,  the  Karz  country  and 
Hanover,  it  has  greatly  developed  in  size  and  in  commercial 
and  industrial  importance.  It  conusts  of  the  old,  or  inner,  town 
surrounded  by  promenadca,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
fortifications,  w>d  beyond  these  of  two  small  towns,  Glaucha 
in  the  south  and  Neumarkt  in  the  north,  and  five  rapidly  in- 
creasing suburbs.  The  inner  town  is  iitegulaily  built  and 
presents  a  somewhat  unattractive  appearance,  but  it  baa  been 
much  improved  and  modernized  by  the  laying  out  <4  new  ttreets. 

The  centre  of  the  town  proper  is  occupied  by  tbe  imposing 
market  square,  on  which  stand  the  fine  medieval  town  ball 
(restored  in  1883)  and  the  handsome  Gothic  Marienklrche, 
dating  mainly  from  the  i6th  century,  with  two  towers  connected 
by  a  bridge.  In  the  middje  of  the  square  are  a  clock-lower 
iht'  raU  Turm)  276  ft.  in  height,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Handd, 
the  composer,  a  native  of  Halle.  West  of  the  markct-squarc  ties 
the  Halie,  or  the  Tal,  where  the  brine  springs  (sec  below)  issuer 
Among  the  eleven  churches,  nine  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  St  Moritzkirche,  dating 
from  lhe  *i2th  century,  with  fine  wood  carvings  and  sculptures, 
and  tbe  cathedral  (belongilig  since  ^689  to  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinis^  church),  built  in  the  i6tb  century  and  containing  aa 
altar-piece  representing  Dulie  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  hia 
family.  Of  secular  buildings  the  most  noticeable  are  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Moriuburg,  formerly  a  citadel  and  the  residence 
of  tbe  archbobops  of  Magdebtug,  destnqrcd  hy  fire  in  the  -Tltfrty 
Yeats'  War,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  left  wing  ikiw  used  for 
military  purposes,  the  univenity  buildings,  the  theatre  and  the 
new  railway  station.  The  famous  university  was  founded  by 
the  elector  Frederick  III.  of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  king  of 
Prussia),  in  1694,  on  behalf  of  the  jurist.  Christian  Thmnauus 
(t6s5-i7>8),whommanystudenlsfotlowed  to  Halle,  when  be  was 
expelled  from  Leipzig  through  theenmiiy  of  his  fcllo^  professors. 
It  was  closed  by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  again  in  1813,  hut  in  1815 
was  re-established  and  augmented  by  the  removal  to  it  <rf  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  with  which  it  thus  became  united. 
It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy. 
From  the  fint  it  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  Protestaat  theology,  originally  of  the  plctistic  and  Istteriy  of 
the  rationalistic  and  critical  Khool.  In  connexim  with  the 
vnivenlty  there  are  a  botankal  garden,  s  theological  aemtnsry. 
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Stntontioal,  pMlhological  and  physirni  fnstiiutes,  hospitals,  nn 
tgiindtiiral  Iwdtute — one  of  the  turuEnusi  in^iiituiiuiis  i>(  the 
la  Gemuny — a  nHtcorologicai  inslilule,  aa  observatory 
aAd  i'tlbiSfy  «l  iS»,oeo  prtnted  voliintw  tmd  am  Miiuciipts. 
Attiong  other  educalfotuu  caublfshmenu  matt  be  tncntioncd 
the  Francke'scheStlflungen,  founded  in  1691  by  August  Hermann 
FrancLe  (1663-1717),  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  by  Rauch  wai 
maedin  iSagia  the  inner  court  of  the  building.  They  embrace 
Al  ^^fiWUMU  bboniory  wiiera  nwdidiMi  are  prepared  and 
dbtnSumt^BlMe  pren  from  which  Bibha  «e  teWcd  at  a  chea]k 
rale,  and  eight  schools  of  v^ivk  h'^  i.ttIm,  attended  in  all  by  over 
jooo  pupils.  The  oihir  |i[i,mI|i.lI  institutions  arc  the  city 
gymnasium,  the  provincial  luoiitic  uylum,  the  prison,  the  town 
iMpIUl  ud  inftrmtry,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  insiitute.  Hie 
Mk-iprinp  of  Halle  have  been  known  from  «  veiy  e*riy  period. 
Sme  rite  within  the  tovnt  and  othen  on  an  Uutd  in  the 
Sule;  and  together  tbdr  annual  yield  of  nit  is  about  8500 
ten. 

The  mricme^'aniifrnd  at  tbe  aalt-worin  ue  of  a  peculiar  race 
and  tire  known  taii/hi'Hilbren.   Thty  have  been  lumatly  regarded 

as  descendants  of  the  original  Wendish  inhabitants,  or  as  Celtic 
immigr.ims,  with  an  adniixlurc  of  Frankish  elctntnrs.  Thcjr 
wear  a  distinct  dress,  the  ordinary  costume  of  about  1700, 
obiem  aevi^  ancient  cuuoas,  and  ^joy  ceitain  eienptions 
and  prMleges  dAived  from  those  of  the  ancient  Pfannmehafl 
(community  of  the  salt-p.inners). 

Among  the  other  indusirici  of  H.iIIp  arc  sugar  refining,  machine 
building,  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  mail,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
eonfectionery,  cement,  paper,  chicory,  lubricating  and  illuminat- 
ing oH,  wagon  grease,  carriages  and  playing  card^  priming, 
dyring  and  cool  mining  (soft  brown  coal).  The  trade,  which  is 
HlWrvtscd  by  a  chamber  of  commerce,  is  very  considerable,  tlie 
principal  exports  being  machinery,  raw  sugar  and  petroleum. 
Halle  is  also  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  important  publishing 
firms.  The  Dibelanstalt  (Bible  institution)  of  von  Caslein  is  the 
central  authority  for  the  revision  of  Luther's  Bible,  of  which  it 
sells  annually  from  ^,000  to  70,000  copies. 

Halle  is  first  mentioned  a*  a  fortress  erected  on  the  Saale  in  EoG 
by  Chaiics.  son  of  Cluirlcniagnc,  during  his  opcdition  the 
Sorbs,  The  pbce  was,  however,  known  long  f>cforc.  .md  ^J^^f^  lis 
oriein  as  wi-U  .i«  it*  name  10  the  salt  tiprinq^  (//ii/u).  In  Qf,S  ll.illi!. 
with  lUi-  v.Uu.il.lo  -alt  works,  was  eivcn  (>>■  ihe  emperor  Otio  I.  lO 
tbe  newly  inundccl  artlidioccse  of  KlaBilebury.  aiiJ  in  9?il  Oito  II. 
gave  it  a  ch.irler  .11  □  town.  The  initrc^Is  of  iho  arcliln-liiip  vii  rC 
M.ilelicil  over  b>'  a  I'o^l  {advoealus)  and  a  burgr.i'.t,  and  Irum  (iie 
firf.t  tlicrc  were  se|iatate  juriwliclions  for  (he  Hallori-n  and  the 
German  settlers  in  the  town,  the  former  being  under  lliat  ol  the 
Sdhgra/  (comes  sali-;,  the  latter  of  a  Sckuilkciu  or  bailiff,  both 
sultordinjte  to  the  Lurgrave.  The  conflict  of  interests  and  juris- 
dictions led  to  the  usual  internecine  strife  duringthc  middle  ages.  The 
panners  iP/tiimv)  of  tbe  Tal,  feudatories  or  oflicials,  became  a  dote 
heradiiawaiiatocracy  in  perpetual  rivalry  with  the  gild*  in  tbe  townl 
and  both  rciUted  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe  anchbiibopa.  At  Ibc 
baling  of  the  nth  centary  Halle  had  attained  cootideisble  un- 
Hrtancc,  and  in  tbe  ijch  and  141b  centuries  as  a  member  of  tbt 
Wnseaiic  League  it  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the  archUthopa 
of  Magdcbunz;and  in  1435  it  reusted  an  army  of  30,000  men  under 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  Its  liberty  perished,  however,  as  a  result 
oir  the  internal  feud  between  the  democratic  gilds  and  the  patrician 
puuMH-  On  the  30th  of  Scpiemher  1478  a  demagogue  and  cobblor 
nanfad  Jak^  Wciuak,  a  rm  ribcr  i>l  the  town  council,  with  hia 
COolbdHiles  opened  the  gaii:-  ',<  1 1  Ih  Mililiers  of  the  archbishop.  _  The 
tdWSnan  were  subdued,  jnd  to  lh.>]  J  them  in  check  the  archhishoiK 
EfaaMa|5axuTi>',  btiilc  the  i.i-ilk.'  iil  Mi>rit;burg.  Notwithstanding 
n^effoit*  of  the  ;iri  hlii-.hLi|i,.  i.t  M.iiii?  and  Magdeburg,  the  Rclof- 
l^rtnn  ^und  an  entr.ince  into  (hi  city  in  15^?:  and  m  a 
llMheran  suprriniendLnt  w,is  appfintid.  After  the  peacu  of  U  est- 
flhalia  in  1648  the  >  ily  utne  inlii  tlio  pOMi-sslon  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  In  lbu6  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Frencll, 
after  which,  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was  united  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  We'^iphaiia.  After  the  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  French, 
in  May  iHiJ.  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians.  The  rise  of  Leipzig 
was  lor  a  long  time  hurtful  to  the  prosperity  of  HaJIe,  and  its  present 
rapid  increase  in  population  and  trade  upriodpolly  due  to  its  position 
as  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways. 

See  Dreyhanpt.  Aus'ttkriUhe  Betekreibmit  its  Saalkrriits  (Hall*, 
3  vols.,  175s:  ]M  edftion,  iS4»-iB4a);  Hoftfaaocr.  Gesckukle  iir 
Umm^m  m  Aoito  (1806) ;  ifaila  M^«n«f  .Miri  Grpmrarl  (1851^ 
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HalU  {1867];  Vo«>,  zZr  CeukkhU  tier  Autowmie  der  Sladt  HaOt 
(1874):  Schroder.  GesekkKit  der  FrUdrkki-UnktrstUU  ss  HalU 
(Bciirn.  1894);  Kari  Hegel,  SIdil*  uitd  GiUtH  i*t  te^mamutktm 
KMfar  (Ldpiig.  1891),  fi-444-449. 

HALLBCICnTZ-GRIBIIB  (1790-1667).  American  poet. 
born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  tbe  8th  of  July  1790.  By  his 
mother  he  was  descended  from  John  Eliot,  tbe  "  Apostle  to  tbe 
Indians."  At  an  early  age  he  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Ct>3- 
fonl,  and  in  181 1  be  entered  a  banking-house  in  New  YaA. 
HavingmadetheacqnaintaiKeof  JoaephRodman Drake,  ini8i9 
he  assisted  hint  under  the  signature  of  "Croaker  juniar"  in 
contributing  to  tbe  New  York  Evening  Ppit.the  humorous  lenet 
of  "  Croaker  Papers."  In  iSjt  be  puUishied  his  longest  poeai, 
Fanny,  a  (itire  on  tool  poUtks  and  faAions  in  the  messuic  «( 
Byron's  Don  Jtian.  He  visited  Europe  in  i8»-iS»3.  and  sftcr 
his  return  published  anonymously  in  1S17  Alnwick  CasiU,  «■« 
(XAer  PeemS.  From  1833  to  1841  he  was  confidential  agent  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  wbo  named  him  one  of  the  trustees  of  tbe 
Asior  library.  In  1864  he  p<dtlisbed  in  the  Sew  Vark  LMtfr 
a  poem  of  300  lines  entitled  "  Young  America."  Re  died  at 
Guilford,  on  the  19th  of  November  1667.  The  poems  of  HaOecfc 
are  written  wiibgreatcareandfinish,  and  manifest  the  possesaiaB 
ol  a  fine  sense  of  harmony  and  of  genial  and  elevated  sentiments. 

His  Lift  'od  LeUtrt,  by  James  Grant  WIson,  appeared  In  1869. 
His  Potttcat  Wrilmgt,  together  with  extracts  from  tbow  of  JoMph 
Rodoun  Drake,  were  edited  by  Wilson  in  the  mbk  year. 

BALLBCK,  HBHRT  VAOSR  (1815-1873),  American  gencnl 
and  Jurist,  was  b<»n  at  Westcmville,  Oneida  county,  N.V., 
in  1815,  entered  the  West  Point  militaiy  academy  at  the  age  of 
twmty,  and  on  graduating  hi  1839  was  appointed  to  the  englneeis, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  assistant  professor  of  en^necring 
at  the  academy.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  an  assistant 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  at  Washington,  from  1S41  to  1846 
be  was  emplogred  on  the  defence  vofkt  at  New  Yorit,  and  in 
184s  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  visit  tbe  princqMl 
military  estabHshmeats  of  Europe.  After  his  teium,  Ualleck 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  war,  published 
in  1S46  under  the  title  EUtHtnts  of  MUiUuy  Art  arid  Scimu. 
A  later  edition  of  this  work  was  widely  used  as  a  tut-book  by 
volunteer  ofhcers  during  the  Civil  War.  On  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Mexican  War  in  1846,  heserved  with  the  expedition  10  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  not  only 
as  an  engineer,  but  by  his  skill  in  civil  administration  and  by  hb 
good  conduct  before  the  enemy.  He  served  for  several  yran 
in  Califomlassastaffofficer,  and  as  secretary  of  state  uodei  the 
mflitary  government,  and  in  1849  he  helped  to  frame  the  state 
constitution  of  California,  on  its  being  admitted  into  the  Union. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  inspector  and  engineer  of  lighthouses, 
and  in  1853  was  employed  in  the  fortific&tion  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1854  Captain  Halleck  resigned  bis  commission  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  law  with  great  success.  He  was  also 
director  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  and  in  1855  he  became  president 
of  the  Pacific  L.  Atlantic  railway.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civfl 
War  he  returned  to  the  army  as  a  major-general,  and  in 
November  1861  he  was  charged  with  the  supreme  command  ia 
the  western  theatre  of  war.  There  can  be  no  question  that  hh 
odminbtrative  dtill  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  hurried  formation  of  large  volunteer  armies 
in  1861,  but  thcsiratcgical  and  tactical  successes  of  theft^wing 
^rlng  were  due  tather  to  tbe  skill  and  activity  of  hia  subordinate 
generals  Grant,  Buell  and  Pope,  than  to  the  plans  of  the  supreme 
oommander,  and  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  imited  forces 
of  these  three  generals  befm  Corinth,  the  methodical  slowness 
of  his  advance  aroused  much  criticism.  In  July,  however,  be 
was  called  to  Washington  as  general- in-cttief  of  the  armies.  At 
headquarters  his  administrative  powers  were  con^ucuous, 
but  he  proved  to  be  utterly  wanting  In  any  large  grasp  of  the 
military  problem;  the  successive  reveries  of  Generals  HcCldlan, 
Pope.  Bumaide  and  Hooker  in  Virginia  were  not  infrequently 
traceable  to  the  defects  of  thcgeneral-in-chicf.  No  co-ordiiutJoQ 
of  the  military  efforts  of  the  Union  was  seriously  undertaken  by 
Halleck,  and  eventually  in  March  18O4  Grant  was  appointed  U 
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repUee  him,  Hajor-Genml  Hallcrk  becoialni  chief  of  aUS  «t 
Washington.  This  poat  he  occupied  wiih  credit  until  the 
CDd  ol  the  wftT.  la  April  1865  he  heM  the  conuuad  of  the 
militajy  divbioii  of  the  Jtmea  and  in  Anguat  of  tbo  same  year 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  which  he  tetained  till 
June  i860,  v'lieu  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  South,  a 
position  he  held  till  his  death  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  9th  of 
January  1873.  Halleck's  position  at  a  toldiar  b  easily  defined 
by  his  uniform  success  as  an  adniniitraUvc  official,  his  equally 
uniform  want  of  success  as  an  officer  At  the  head  of  large  armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  of  his  theoretical  writings  on 
war.  His  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  course  of  thcgreatest 
war  ol  modem  times  was  greater  than  that  of  any  stridier  on 
either  aide  save  Grant  and  LcCp  and  whilst  his  interference  irith 
the  dispositions  of  the  commanders  in  the  fidd  waa  often  dia- 
aslnos,  his  services  in  orpnising  and  instructing  the  Union 
forces  were  always  of  the  highest  value,  and  in  thb  m^Kl  he 
was  indiipeatafato. 

■  Beskks  JtfiHton  AH  mU  Aitna,  Halleck  wnte  Bihumem.  iu 
VaHtlUt.  PnptrlUt  aW  Via  {1841};  Tkt  Mimwg  Lam*  ^  Spain 
and  ifexieo  [1B59];  tnlernalioHol  Law  (1861;  new  edition,  1908): 
and  Treatiit  on  IniirnaitoKal  Lav  ami  Iht  Laws  cf  War,  prtpand 

<fr  Ht  tut  ef  Sthoolt  and  CoUesei,  abridced  from  the  hner  work, 
le  translated  Jomini'i  Vit  polUiaiu  tt  mtHlain  da  KftUiu  (iWt) 
anddeFaasO«lt(Iawo/JlftM<(iHo>.  TheworksooiMemaiional 
bw  mentioned  above  entitle  General  Halleck  to  be  conndefed  as 
one  of  the  great  jurisis  of  the  iQih  century. 

kXILBFLINTA  (a  Swedish  word  meaning  rock-flint),  a  white, 
grey,  yellow,  greenish  or  pink,  fine-grained  rock  consisting  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  quatu  and  felq>ar.  Many  examples 
arc  banded  or  striated;  others  contain  porphyrilic  crystals 
Af  qnaru  which  resemble  those  of  the  tdsites  and  porphyries. 
Mia,  iron  oxides,  apatite,  xircon,  epidote  and  hornblende  may 
also  be  present  in  saiall  amount,  lite  more  micaceous  varieties 
form  ttansiliODS  lo  granulite  and  gneiss.  HalleflinU  under  the 
microscope  is  very  finely  crystalline,  or  even  ciyptociystalline, 
resembling  the  felsitic  matrix  of  many  add  rocks.  It  Is  essentially 
metunorphic  and  occurs  with  gneisses,  schists  and  gnnulites, 
especially  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsida,  where  it  is  regarded 
u  being  very  characteristic  of  certain  boriaons.  ■  Of  Its  original 
nature  thet«  Is  some  doubt,  but  its  chemical  compoaition  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  porphyritic  crystals  indicate  that  it 
has  affinities  to  the  fine-grainsd  add  intrusive  rocks.  In  this 
group  there  may  alto  have  been  placed  metamoiphosed  add 
tuffs  and  a  certidn  numbw  <tf  adiaoles  (ahalca,  oontact  altered 
by  intrusioiis  of  diabase),  tbe  atlcmMige  is  not  a  perfectly 
hraiogencous  one  but  indudcs  both  Igneous  and  sediraenury 
rocks,  but  the  former  prepoikderate.  Rocks  very  similiar  to  the 
typical  Swedish  hlUeflintasocciv  in  Tirol,  in -Galida  and  eastern 

HALLBL  (Heb.  ^  a  Mishnic  derintlve  fron"yn  UBH, 
"  to  praise  **),  a  term  in  qrnagogal  Ututgy  for  (a)  Psalms 
cxiit.-cxviii.,  often  called  "  the  Egyptian  Hallel "  because  of  its 
recitation  during  the  paschal  meal  on  the  ni^t  of  the  Passover, 
(»)  Fubn  cxxivL  "  the  Great  HalkL"  C  A.  Briggt'  pofaits  out 
that  the  term."  KaDdujah  "  (Pndat  yo  Yah)  it  found  at  the 
close  of  Pss.  riv.,  cv.,  cxv.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  at  tbe  bc^ning  ol 
Pss.  cxi.,  otii.  and  at  both  ends  of  Ptt.  cvi.,  cxiit,  cxxxv.,  cxlvi. 
to  cL  The  SeptuaginI  also  gives  it  at  the  beglnidng  of  Pss.  cv., 
cWi.,  cxiv.,  and.  to  cxix..  cxntvL  There  are  thus  fonr  grmpt 
of  Hallel  psahns:— dv.-cA  (a  tetndogy  en  creation,  the 
pattiarchal  age,  the  Exodus,  and  the  Reatontien);  cxi.-cxvii. 
which  includes  most  of  the  "  Egyptian  Hallel ";  cxxxv.-cxxivi. ; 
cxlvi.^1.  All  of  these  Hi^b  (except  cxivti.  and  cxUx.  which 
are  Haccabean)  belong  to  the  Gtcefc  period,  forming  a  oAedkm 
ofsixiccn  psalms  composed  hwpuUicine  by  tbe  choi  IS.  especially 
a(  the  great  feasts.  Their  distribution  into  four  groups  was  the 
Work  of  the  final  editor  of  the  psalter.  Later  liturgical  use 
regarded  Pss.  cxvKi.  and  even  cxix.  as  HaUds,  as  weU  as  Ptt. 
cxx.  to  cxxxlv. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  the  ofidallhllel  varied 
hom  time  to  time.  It  would  appear  that  in  tbe  tine  of  Gnraalid 
^rMrMl£M•r  0«f«r  OMMaMry, "  Pmlmt.'*  Intio.  hmva. 


(AmJUm  X.  5)  tbe  custom  of  its  redtatfoo  at  the  paschal  meal 
was  still  of  recent  innovation.  While  the  schocd  of  Shamm^ 
advised  only  Ps.  cxiii.,  the  school  of  Uillel  favoured  Pm.  cxili. 
and  cxiv,*  The  further  extension  so  as  to  indude  Pss.  cxv.  lo 
cxviii.  prob^y  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  tad  century  a.o., 
and  theae  four  psalms  wet«  redied  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fourth  cup,  the  two  earlier  ones  being  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal  From  the  jid  century  the  use  of  the  Hallel  was 
extended  to  other  occasions,  and  was  gradually  incoipomted 
into  the  liturgy  of  dghtecn  festal  days. 

Tbe  "  Great  Halld  "  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  and  its  later  extension  to 
cxx.^:xxxvi)  always  served  the  wider  purpose  of  a  mote  general 
Jhanksgivingi  Accwdtng  to  Rabbi  Johanan  it  derived  iu  name 
Iron  the  alluiioB  in  V.  »5  to  the  IMy  One  who  ^  in  heaven  and 
thence  distributes  food  to  all  hit  creatuiet. 

HALUR.  ALBRBCHT  VOH  (1708-1777).  Swim  anatomkt 
andphysioiogiat,wasbomofanold  Swiss  family  at  Bern,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1708.  Prevented  by  k>ng-«oniinued  ill-health 
from  taking  part  in  boyish  sports,  he  had  the  more  opportunity 
for  the  developroent  of  his  precocious  mind.  At  the  age  of  four, 
it  it  said,  be  used  to  read  and  expound  the  Bible  to  his  father's 
servants;  before  he  was  ten  he  bad  sketched  a  Chaldee  grammar, 
prepared  a  Greek  aodsUebrew vocabulary, eoni^led  a  coUectioa 
of  two  ibouaand  UogtapUes  of  famous  men  awt  women  on  thn 
modd  of  the  giott  woriu  of  Ba)4e  and  Moreii,  and  written  in 
Latin  vetie  a  satire  on  his  tutor,  who  had  warned  him  against 
a  too  great  excuisiveoem.  When  still  hardly  fifteen  be  was 
already  the  author  of  numerous  metrical  titntlationt  from  Ovid, 
Horace  and  Vligil,  as  well  u  of  original  lyria^  dramaa,  and  aa 
epic  of  four  tboosand  lines  00  tbe  origin  of  the  Swfas  omfedcm* 
tions,  writings  which  he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  rescued 
from  a  fire  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  only,  however,  to  bum  them  a 
litUe  later  (1719}  with  bis  own  hand.  Halter's  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  pwtesslon  of  medicine  irtnle  be  wai  residing 
in  tbe  boose  of  a  |Ayaidan  at  Bid  after  bb  tuber's  desth  in 
1711;  and,  following  tbe  choice  then  made,  he  while  still  a 
aickly  and  excessive^  diy  youth  went  in  hb  sixteenth  year  to 
the  nnivenity  of  Tilbingeo  (December  1733),  what  he  studied 
niuIerCaawiatiataodDuvemoy.  Ditiatitfied  with  hbpwgitti^ 
be  in  1795  exchanged  Tutungeit  for  Leiden,  where  Boerhaave 
was  In  the  senith  of  hb  fame,  and  where  Albinua  had  already 
begun  to  lecture  in  anatomy.  At  that  university  he  graduated 
in  May  1717,  niKlenaking  succetsfnOy  in  hb  theda  to  prove  thai 
the  to-called  salivary  duct,  claimed  as  a  recent  diteoveiy  by 
Cotchwits,  was  nothing  more  than  a  Uood-veasd.  Haller  then 
vi^ted  London,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 
Cheselden,  Frlagle,  Douglas  and  other  scientific  men;  next, 
after  a  short  stay  in  Oxford,  he  visited  ^arb,  where  he  atudied 
muter  Ledfan  and  Wnd9w;  and  in  1718  he  pncecded  to  Bead, 
where  be  devoted  Umsetf  to  the  study  of  the  higher  maihelnatlct 
under  John  Bernoulli.  It  was  during  his  stay  there  abo  that 
hb  fint  great  interest  in  botany  was  awakened;  and,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  tow  (July-August,  1818),  through  Ssvoy,  Baden 
and  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  he  began  a  cdlection  of  {dants 
which  was  afterwanb  the  basb  of  hb  great  work  on  tbe  fiom 
of  Switaeriand.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  main  result 
of  this,  the  first  of  hb  many  journeys  through  the  Alps,  was  hb 
peom  entitled  Dit  Alpen,  which  was  finbhed  in  March  i7>9. 
and  ^ipeared  in  the  fitrt  edition  (173s)  of  lib  dikiU,  TUt 
poem  of  490  hexameters  b  historitmlly  important  as  one  of  the 
earliest  signs  of  tbe  awakening  appredatton  of  the  mountams 
(hitherto  generally  regarded  as  horrible  monstrosities),  though 
it  b  chieAy  designed  to  contrast  the  simple  and  Idyllic  life  of  the 
inhabitantB  of  llw  Alpa  with  tbe  cormpl  and  decadent  eristence 
of  the  dwellen  In  the  frialna. 

In  1719  he  returned  to  Bern  uid  began  to  pradne  at  a 
irftysidan;  hb  best  energies,  however,  were  devoted  to  the 
botanical  and  anatomical  researches  which  rapidly  gave  him  a 
European  rcputaiim,  and  procured  for  him  from  George  IL 

*  Tbe  Fefetcoee  to  a  hymn  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharirt 
(Mall.  KXvL  30,  Mark  xiv.  36)  mast  be  biterpretcd  In  the  light  of  thb 
hmqpthe  sbv  e<  the  HalleL 
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in  (736  «  cmll  lo  the  chair  of  nedidiie,  vatoiny,  boUnjr  ud 
BurgcTyinthenewlyfoiuKledunivenityofGatUnscn.  He beornc 
F.K.S.  io  IT43>  and  wu  ennobled  in  1749-  Hie  <<)au)lUy  of 
work  achiercd  bjr  HaUer  in  the  Mvenlcca  yesn  during  which 
be  occupied  hit  OuUngen  profewarihip  was  immeme.  Apart 
from  the  ordinary  work  of  bit  duaes,  -which  entailed  upon  him 
tlie  tuk  of  newly  orgnnixins  n  tiounicd  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre  and  inuienm,  an  obUetrical  school,  and  aimilar  inttitu- 
tiom,  he  ctirfed  on  without  intonqition  thoie  original  faimtiga- 
tioniin  botany  and  pbyalology.theRSttUsof  which  are  preaervcd 
in  the  numerauB  works  atwiated  with  hb  name;  be  continued 
alio  to  penevere  in  hit  youthful  halnt  of  poetical  composition, 
while  M  the  aarae  time  he  oonducted  a  monthly  Journal  (ih; 
GMimtUeka  tfUkrU  AmtiftH),  to  which  be  fa  a^  to  have 
contiibnted  twdve  thousand  articles  rebting  to  almost  every 
iHanch  of  human  knowledge.  He  alto  warmly  interested  hinuelf 
in  most  of  the  religious  questions,  both  ephemeral  and 
permanent,  of  hit  day;  and  the  erect  ion  of  the  Reformed  church 
in  GSttingen  was  mainly  doe  to  his  imwcaried  cneigy.  Not* 
withstanding  all  thit  variety  of  abiocbing  interests  be  never 
fdt  at  home  in  COttingen;  his  untravelled  heart  kept  ever 
turning  towards  hit  native  Bern  (where  he  bad  been  dected  a 
member  of  the  great  council  in  r74s)f  and  in  1753  be  ictdved  lo 
Ktign  hu  chair  and  return  to  Switserbnd. 

The  twenty-one  yean  of  bis  life  which  followed  were  largely 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  minor  political  post 
of  a  RaMtautawmaim  which  be  had  obtained  by  lot,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  bis  Biblicfheca  medica,  the  botanical,  surgical 
and  anatomical  parts  of  which  be  lived  to  complete;  but  he 
also  found  time  to  write  the  three  pbiloaopbical  romances— 
Utotig  (1771),  Aljrti  (1773)  and  Fabiui  and  Cato  (1774), — in 
which  bis  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  despotism,  of 
Bmited  monarchy  and  of  aristocialic  republican  government  are 
fully  set  forth.  About  1773  the  state  of  his  health  rendered 
necessary  bis  entire  withdrawal  from  puUic  business;  for  some 
time  be  supported  his  failing  strength  by  means  of  opium,  on  tbe 
use  of  which  be  communicated  a  paper  to  tbe  Pncetdings  of 
the  GWtingen  Royal  Society  in  1776;  the  excessive  use  of  tbe 
drug  it  believed,  however,  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  mi  the  t7tb  of  December  1777.  Haller,  who  had  been 
three  tiroes  married,  left  eight  children,  the  eldcM  of  whom, 
Gottlieb  Emanuel,  attained  to  some  distinction  as  a  botanist 
and  as  a  writer  on  Swi^  historical  bibliogr^ihy  (i78s-t7S8, 
7  vols.). 

I  Subjoined  is  a  claawficd  but  by  no  nu-.m- .m  exhaustive  Yitt  of  hU 

vciy  iii]mi'rou&  works  In  various  bi.ini  hvs  ol  ^  .imt  lilirjTUre 

(a  complete  list,  up  to  177s,  numbiTin.;  576  lEeiii^,  including  v.ukius 
editions,  was  published  by  Haller  liimsiif.  in  1775,  .it  ihc  onj  of 
vol.  6  of  the  correspondence  addressed  to  him  by  various  learned 
friendt): — (1)  Anatomical:— /ww  anmtomwu  (1743-1754);  Oit- 
PMlatima  amalcmiect  stUtlicrei  (i74&-]753];  and  Opera  atad. 
muun  anatcmici  artumenli  (i7£3--i768).  (i)  Physioloeieal :— 0« 
mpimkmtxperimmtaonalomiai  (jj^j);  PHmoaKtMe  pkyiulepat 
(1747);  and  EiemmOa  pkytMopae  ft>i>trii  htmmi  (I737-I7(>i>>> 
U)  Pnthological  and  surgtcal: — Ofucitla  potluiaglM  (1734);  Dif 
piOationam  ekirurg.  colUcHo  (1777]:  alio  careful  editioos  o(  Boer- 
naave'*  PratUclionti  academicae  ik  mu  itutiiuHdmu  ret  aitdieae 
('1739),  and  of  the  Ariit  meditat  prineipia  of  the  same  author  (1769- 
T774).  (4}  Botanical; — EnumtTcUixi  mtikodita  ilirpium  Uriveticanm 
(I74J);  Opuseula  Manica  (1749);  Bibltoihffn  bulanua  (i77i).  [5) 
Thralogical  :^Br[V/r  ut/er  dietcuhlii^ilcn  IViihrli'ileyi  dtr  Ojfenbarang 
(1772);  and  Briefe  lut  I'trlheuli^Hng  der  O^enbarunr  (1775-1777). 
(6j  Poetical :—C(rftfA/e  I2fh  cd.,  1777).    His  three  ri>m.irii:eB 

have  been  already  mcnrioned.  Several  volumes  of  ienurti  dOd 
"  TagebUchcr  "  or  joiiiiuls  Mere  iiulilishcd  [XJjlhumously. 

Set  J.  G.  Ztmnieriiunii.  ZJas  Lrbcn  drs  llerm  wn  iltiUer  (t7SS)« 
anri  (hi-  anWV  3  liy  Furrier  anil  Si'iler  in  L.rM.-h  arr.I  (jruLier's  Er.cy^ 
/iiiJi:-.  .iiiii  ii.Htii  iii.irh'  the  dit.iik-J  bi'>Krji)hy  (over  Smi  paKe-l  by 
I,  I  lir/,1,  i.niii.  .1  .11  ilie  head  of  hii  eLLorale  iditiuii  {[■rauciil  Jd, 
l^-■t  ..I  il  .11,  i'-  i;-.luhl,-. 

HAL1.BH.  BEATHOLO  (i49>-i£|6),  Swiss  reformer,  was  bom 
at  Aldingen  in  WUrttembeig,  and -after  studying  at  Pfontbeim, 
where  be  met  Helaoditbon,  and  at  Cok^,  Uught  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Bern.  He  was  appointed  as«slant  preacher  at 
the  church  of  St  Vincent  in  1515  and  people's  priest  in  1510. 
Even  before  his  ac<|uaintance  with  Zwin^  in  1511  he  bad  begun 
to  imacb  the  Kcfbrmatktn,  his  ^mpatbetic  fharatlfT  and  bis 


eloquence  making  falm  a  great  force.  In  15*0  be  was  at  dtt 
abortive  conference  of  Baden,  and  in  Jannary  1518  drafted  and 
defended  tbe  ten  theses  f<^  tbe  conference  of  Bern  which 
establitbcd  ibe  new  reH^on  in  that  dty.  He  left  no  writinp 
excqA  a  few  letteis  which  are  preserved  bi  Zwiugb^  wixks. 
He  died  00  tbe  >5tb  of  February  1536. 
Life  by  Pettak«ii  (Elberfrid,  1861}. 

HALUBTt  BOMVMD  (1636-1741),  English  astronomer,  wu 
bom  at  Hoggerston,  London,  on  the  >Qth  of  October  1636. 
Hit  father,  a  wealthy  soapboiler,  placed  bim  at  St  Paul's  school, 
where  he  was  equally  distinguished  for  daiaical  and  mathe- 
matical alnlity.  Before  leaving  it  for  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1673,  he  had  observed  the  change  in  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  supplied  a  new  and 
improved  method,  of  determining  the  elements  of  the  fdanetary 
orbiU  iPhU.  Tram.  xL  683).  His  detection  of  -  considerable 
errors  in  the  tables  then  in  use  led  him  to  the  condudon  that  a 
more  accurate  asoertabunent  ti  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  was 
indiqienaahle  to  tbe  propcsa  of  astioaomy;  and,  finding  that 
Flamsteed  and  Keveliut  bad  already  undertaken  to  catalogiK 
those  vbtble  in  nonhem  latitudes,  he  assumed  to  hitnsHt  the 
task  of  making  obtervaiioos  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  A 
reMmmendatlon  from  Chaiks  II.  to  the  East  India  CcHnpuy 
procured  (or  hbn  an  apparently  suluU^  though,  as  it  |»owed, 
ill-cbosen  station,  and  in  November'  1676  he  embarked  lor  St 
Helena.  On  the  voyage  he  noticed  the  retardilion  of  the  pendu- 
lum !n  aiqnoaching  the  equator;  and  during  his  stay  on  the 
bland  he  observed,  on  the  7th  of  November  1077,  a  transit  of 
Mercury,  whidi  suggested  to  hbn  tbe  Important  Men  of  enptoyhic 
similar  pheniHnena  for  determining  the  sun's  distance.  He 
returned  lo  England  in  November  1678,  having  by  the  registra- 
tion of  341  Stan  won  the  title  of  the  "  Southern  Tydio,"  and 
by  tbe  translation  to  tbe  heavens  of  the  "  Royal  Ouk,"  earned 
a  degree  of  master  of  arts,  conferred  at  Oxford  by  ibe  king's 
command  on  the  jrd  of  December  1678,  almost  tinuhaoceusly 
with  his  election  as  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Six  mtrntln 
later,  tbe  indefatigable  astronomer  started  for  Danzig  to  set 
at  rest  a  dispute  of  long  staiidiog  between  Hooke  and  Hcvelna 
as  to  the  ic4>ectlve  merits  of  plain  or  tdesoopic  Bghts;  and 
towards  tbe  end  of  tftSo  be  proceeded  on  a  contlDratal  tour. 
In  ParishcobseTved,withG.D.Caasinl,ibe  grealcomet  of  1680 
after  its  perihelion  passage;  and  having  returned  to  En^aad, 
he  married  bi  t68a  Mary,  daughur  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  o(  tbe 
exdwqoer,  with  vrtiom  be  Ihred  harmontouily  for  fifty-five  years. 
He  now  fixed  bit  residence  at  Islington,  engaged  ddefly  v/pun 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  His  mind,  however, 
was  also  busy  with  the  momentous  problem  of  gravity.  Having 
reached  to  far  as  to  perceive  that  the  central  force  of  tbe  solar 
system  must  decrease  inversely  as  tbe  square  of  the  rUstaocc, 
and  applied  vafniy  to  Wren  and  Hooke  for  further  elucidation, 
he  made  In  August  1684  that  journey  to  Cambridge  fiM-  tbe 
purpose  of  consulting  Newton,  which  roulted  in  Ibe  pubHcatioa 
of  the  PtiKdpia.  'nic  labour  and  expense  (rf  passing  this  great 
work  through  the  press  devolved  upon  Halley,  who  also  wraie 
tbe  prefixed  betametets  odEng  iritb  lbs  well-known  line — 
Ncc  fas  est  proi^us  mortall  attingere  divos. 

In  1696  he  was,  although  a  sealous  Tory,  appointed  deputy 
comptroller  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  and  (August  19,  1698)  be 
received  >  commiaaion  at  captain  of  tbe  "  Paramour  Fink  " 
for  tbe  pwpoae  of  making  extensive  observations  00  tbe  con- 
ditions of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Tbis  tatk  be  accompUsbed  in 
a  voyage  which  lasted  two  years,  and  extended  to  tbe'saod 
degree  of  S.  latitude.  .The  results  were  published  in  a  Ceatni 
Chut  ^  iMt  Variation  of  the  Compost  in  1701;  and  immediately 
afterwards  be  executed  fay  royal  command  a  careful  survey  of 
tbe  tides  and  coasts  of  tbe  Brilisb  Chaand,  as  elaborate  map 
of  which  he  produced  in  1701.  On  his  return  from  a  journey 
to  Dal  mat  ia,  for  tbe  purpose  of  selecting  and  fortifying  the  port 
of  TriesU,  be  was  nominated,  November  1 703,  Savilian  profeaaor 
of  geonetry  at  Oxford,  and  received  an  bononuy  degree  «f 
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doctor  of  Usn  la  1710.  Botween'  1713  mi  lyjii  h«  acted  u 
MCKtuy  to  tbe  R^il  Sodety,  ud  eti^  in  1710  hs  mceeeded 
Fiam^eed  u  utnnomei-royaL  Alibough  in  hit  Kxty-fourtk 
year,  be  undertook  to  observe  the  moon  ihrongh  an  entire 
lewjntion  of  her  noda  (ei^teen  yean),  and  actually  carried 
OBt  hit  puipoae.  He  died  on  tbe  I4tb  of  Jaaoaiy  t743-  His 
tomb  b  in  Uw  old  gnvQraid  «1  StMatiatet'acbaFA,Lee,Kenti 

Halley't  moat  notaUe  sdentific  achievements  were — hii 
detection  of  tlie  "  long  inequality  "  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and 
'of  tbe  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  (1693),  his  div 
covety  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  (171s),  bis  theory 
of  variation  (16S3),  including  tbe  hypothesis  of  four  magnetic 
poles,  revived  by  C.  Hansteen  in  1819,  and  his  suggestion  of  the 
magnetic  origin  of  the  aurora  borealis;  liis  calculation  of  the 
orbit  of  the  i68s  comet  (the  first  ever  attempted),  coupled  with 
a  prediction  of  its  return,  striking  verified  in  1759;  and  his 
lQdication(fiistini67(,andagainini7i6, Pif. rraiu.,  No.  34S) 
of  a  method  extensivdy  used  in  the  iSth  and  totb  ce&lnries  for 
determiniitg  the  solar  paralbut  by  means  <d  the  transits  of  Venus. 

Hii  principal  works  are  CalaUfitx  itdlamm  musMiiim  {London, 
1679)1  the«ubrtanceo(wKich  was  embodied  invo).  >ii.of  Flamstccd'i 
Butoria  cotUstit  (1735);  Synoptis  a^nmm»U$  temrtita*  (Oxford, 
1705):  Atlronomieoi  Tailes  (London,  I75>);  alio  cighty-oae  mis- 
cellaneous paper*  o(  considerable  uitcmt,  icatterea  through  tbe 
Pkiltua^iieat  TnuuattUiu.  To  these  should  be  added  his  venion 
friMB  tu  Arabic  (wbich  laosuage  be  acquired  (oc  tbe  purpose)  of  tbe 
treatise  of  ^nllonius  D»  tediom  ntiomu.  witb  a  mtoiation  of  his 
two  lost  books  Dt  stttioiu  ipatU^  both  published  at  Orford  in  170A; 
aho  hi*  fine  edition  of  tbe  Coiua  o(  Apolloniuii  With  the  treatise 

SSocnus  Dt  uclion*  cylindri  tt  wni  (Oxford,  171o,  folio).  Hi* 
itioD  of  the  Sphtriet  of  Mendaus  was  publiibed  b\'  Iiis  frii^nd  Dr 
Costard  in  1738.  See  also  Biapapkta  BritannUa,  vol.  Iv.  (1757); 
Cent.  Hag.  xvii.  45jj,  503;  A.  Wood,  Aiheuoe  Qxon.  f[!li=^),  iv.  5^6; 

4 Aubrey.  Li»es,  u.  369;  F.  Baily,  Aeamnt  of  flAmtittd;  Six  D. 
rewttcr.  Lift  of  Ntwlo» ;  R.  Gnnt,  Bitlory  a/  Atlro>umy,a.  477 
and  pastim:  A.  J.  Rudolph,  BuiUHn  cf  BMiompky,  N0.14  (Boston, 
190J];  £.  F.  McPike,  ''Bibliography  of  Hallcy'*  Comet Smilk- 
fmtan  Misc.  Colkdioni,  vol.  xlviii.  pt.  L  (1905);  JVoIm  and  QntrtM, 
9th  series,  vols.  x.  xi.  xil..  loth  senes,  vol.  iL  (E.  P.  McPike).  A 
collection  of  manuscripts  regarding  Halley  is  preserved  anong  the 
Rigaud  Mpers  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy,  Oxford:  and  manv  of  his 
nopublialied  letters  eaiit  at  tiie  Record  Office  and  in  tbe  library  of 
the^Royal  Society.  {A.  H.  O 

HALLOBIMSSON,  J6nAS  (1807-1844),  the  chief  lyrical  poet 
of  Iceland,  was  bom  in  1S07  at  Stcfnutaoit  in  Eyjafjaifisrs^sla 
in  tbe  north  of  that  island,  and  educated  at  the  famous  school 
of  Bessasufir.  In  1S33  he  went  to  the  univeisty  of  Copenhafen, 
and  shortly  aftarwuds  tumed  hit  attention  to  tlw  iwtunl 
srienc^,  especially  geology.  Bavins  obtained  pecnniary  asust- 
ance  from  tbe  Danish  govctnmeni,  he  travdled  thfough  all 
Iceland  for  sdentific  purposes  in  the  years  1837-1841.  and  made 
many  interesting  gecriopcal  observations.  Uost  of  his  wriiinp 
on  geology  are  in  Danish.  Hia  renown  was,  iMvever,  jtot 
acquired  by  his  writings  in  that  language,  bat  by  hb  Icelandic 
pocrbs  and  short  itories.  He  wasweUrndin  German  literature, 
Hebe  and  Schiller  being  his  favourites,  and  the  stut^  of  the 
German  masters  and  the  old  classical  writers  of  Iceland  opened 
lus  eyes  to  the  corrupt  sute  of  Icelandic  poetry  and  showed  him 
the  way  to  make  it  belter.  The  misuse  of  the  Eddie  metaphors 
made  the  lyrical  and  epical  poetry  of  the  day  hanUy  intellj^pble, 
and.  to  make  matters  worse,  the  language  of  the  poets  was  mixed 
up  «ith  words  of  German  and  Danish  origin.  The  great  Daiusb 
philologist  and  friend  of  Icdand,  Rasmus  Rask,  and  the  poet 
Bjami  Th6rarensen  had  done  much  to  purify  tbe  language, 
but  J6nas  HaUgrfiasson  completed  their  work  by  his  poems  and 
tales,  in  a  purer  language  than  over  had  been  written  in  Iceland 
since  tbe  days  of  Snorri  Stuilaion.  The  excesses  of  Icdandic 
poetry' were  spedaljy  seen  in  the  so-called  rftNHr,  ballads  of 
heroes,  &c.,  which  were  fiercely  attadted  by  J6nas  Hallgtfmsson, 
who  at  last  succeeded  in  converting  the  Alucated  to  his  view. 
Most  ol  the  principal  poems,  tales  and  essays  of  J6nas  Hall- 
grimsson  appeared  in  tbe  periodical  PjOlnir,  which  he  began 
publishing  at  Copenhagen  in  iSjj,  together  with  Konri0(«fstason, 
a  well-known  philologist,  and  the  patriotic  Th6mas  Saenxunds- 
ion.  FjBlHir  had  in  the  heginnhig  a  hard  struggle  against  old 
prejudices,  but  as  tha  jenrs  want  by  it*  'f'V— hecatno 


OMriBOos;  and  when  It  at  last  ceased,  Its  pnpaaune  ud  spUt 
still  fired  in  Nf  FtiagvUmA  other  patriotic  periodicals  which 

took  its  place.  J6nas  Hallgrfmsson,  who  died  in  1844,  ift  the 
fatbs  of  a  separate  school  in  Icelandic  lyric  poetry.  He  intro- 
duced foreign  thoughts  and  metres,  but  at  the  same  time  revived 
tbe  metres  of  the  IcdandiG  classical  poets.  Although  his  poetfcri 
worLs  ane  all  comprised  in  one  sniall  volume,  he  strikes  every 
string  of  the  old  harp  of  Iceland.  (S  Bl.) 

HALUDAT,  ANDREW  [Anobew  HAimaY  Durr]  (1S30- 
1S77),  British  Journalist  aiul  dramatist,  was  hom  at  Harsoch, 
Banfisbire,  in  iS3a  He  was  educated  at  Harischal  Ctdlege, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  184Q  he  came  to  London,  and  discarding  the 
name  of  Duff,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Hu  first  engagement 
was  with  tbe  •loily  papers,  and  his  work  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  Thackeray,  be  was  invited  to  write  fOr  the  ComUU 
UagoMiM.  From  1B61  he  contributed  largely  to  All  Ac  yasr 
Rrntd,  and  many  of  hb  articles  were  republished  in  collected 
form.  He  was  also  the  author,  alone  and  with  others,  of  a  great 
number  of  farces,  burlesques  and  melodramas  and  a  peculiar^ 
successful  adapter  of  popular  novels  for  the  stage.  Of  these 
LiOU  Em'ty  t>^)>  adaptation  of  Dmid  Copperfittd,  was 
warmly  approved  by  Dickens  himself,  and  enjoyed  a  long  run 
at  Drury  Lane.  HaUiday  died  in  London  on  the  10th  of  April 
I8J7. 

HALLIWEIX>PHILLIPPg.  JAMES  ORCHARD  (1810-18S9), 
^-ptf'fh  Shaluspearian  scholar,  son  of  Thomas  Halliwcll,  was 
bom  in  London,  on  the  list  of  June  lito.  He  was  educated 
privately  and  at  Jesus  CoOege,  Cambridge:  He  devoted  bimsdf 
to  anUquarian  rescarrfa,  particuUrly  in  early  English  literature. 
In  1839  he  edited  Sir  JtAn  Handwille*a  rroseft;  in  1841  pub- 
lished an  AceouKl  of  Ike  European  tfSS.  ■  in  tin  CkeAam  LibTorj, 
besides  a  newly  discovered  metrical  romance  of  the  15th  century 
(Torrtnl  of  Porlugal).  He  became  best  known,  however,  as  a 
Shakeqtesrian  editor  and  collector.  In  lilaS  he  brought  out  hb 
Lift  0/  Skakapeare,  which  passed  through  several  editiMis; 
in  18J3-1S65  a  sumptuotis  edition,  limited  to  ijo  copies,  of 
Shakespeare  in  folio,  with  full  critical  notes;  in  1863  a  CeieHdar 
of  Iht  JUcordi  at  Stratford-^m-Aton;  in  1864  a  Bislary  Nem 
Ptact.  After  1870  he  entirely  gave  up  textual  critldsm,  and 
devoted  hb  atCention  to  doddating  the  particolara  of  Shake- 
speare's life.  He  collated  all  the  available  facts  and  documents 
in  relation  to  it,  and  exhausted  the  information  to  be  found  in 
local  records  in  hu  Oa/Hna  Ike  UJt  of  Shakaptan.  He  was 
Biaialy  instttnoentd  In  the  purdmse  New  Place  for  the 
corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avtn,  and  ia  the  formation  there 
of  the  Shakespeare  museimi.  Hb  publications  in  all  numbered 
more  than  sixty  volumes.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Phillipps 
in  1873,  under  the  wilt  of  the  grandfather  of  hb  first  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thmias  mUipps  tbe  antiquary.  He  took  an 
activo  interest  in  the  Camden  Society,  tbe  Percy  Society  and  tbe 
Shakespeare  Sodety,  for  which  be  edited  many  eariy.  En^id 
and  Elizabethan  works.  From  1845  Halliwdl  was  exduded 
from  tbe  libraiy  of  tbe  British  Uosetun  on  account  of  the 
Eu^>icion  attaching  to  hb  possewon  of  some  manuscripts  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  published  privately  an  exphuution  of  the  matter  in  1845- 
Hb  house,  Uolliogbury  Copse,  near  Brighton,  was  fuU  of  rare 
and  curious  works,  and  be  generously  gave  many  of  them  to  the 
Chetham  libraiy,  Uancbestcr,  to  tbe  town  library  of  Penxanoe, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  and  to  the  library  of 
Edinburgh  university.   He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1889. 

HAUOWB'EK.  or  All  Hauows  Eve,  the  name  given  to  the 
31st  of  October  as  tbe  vigil  of  Hallowmas  or  All  Saints'  Day, 
Though  now  known  as  little  else  but  the  eve  of- the  Christian 
festival,  Hallowe'en  and  its  fonneriy  attendant  ceremtmies 
long  antedate  Christianity.  The  two  chief  characteristio  of 
ancient  Hallowe'en  were  the  lighting  of  brafires  and  the  belief 
that  of  all  nights  in  the  year  thb  b  the  one  during  which  ghosts 
and  witches  are  most  likdy  to  wander  abroad.  Now  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  November  the  Druids  held  tbdr  great  autumn  festival 
and  lighted  fires  in  honour  of  the  Sun-god  in  tbanks^ng  for 
thehamrt.  Farther,  it  was  «  DmUic  beliet  that  on  the  eve  «f 
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tUi'  festival  Sunan,  lord  of  death,  called  togetlier  the  wicked 
•ouli  that  wiihin  the  put  tvdve  months  bad  been  condemned  to 
inb^it  the  bodiet  of  animals.  Thus  tt  is  cleai  that  the  mala 
celebrations  of  Hallowe'en  were  purely  Druidical,  and  this  is 
further  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  puts  of  Irefauid  the  31st  of 
October  was,  and  even  still  is,  known  as  OidkdU  Skamfma, 
"  ViffI  of  Samao."  On  the  Druidic  ceremonies  were  grafted  tome 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Pomona 
kdd  about  the  tst  of  November,  in  which  nuts  and  ai>ples,  as 
tcpresenting  tlie  winter  store  of  fruits,  played  an  important 
part.  Thus  the  roasting  of  nuts  and  the  sport  koown  as  "  applei> 
ducking  "—attempting  to  arise  with  the  teeth  an  apple  floating 
In  a  tub  of  water, — were  once  the  univenal  MOipation  of  the 
young  folk  in  medieval  EngUnd  on  the  31st  of  October.  The 
custom  of  lighting  Hallowe'en  fires  survived  until  recent  yean 
io  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  the  dying  embers 
it  was  usual  to  place  as  many  small  stones  as  there  wer«  pmons 
uound,  and  next  morning  a  settcfa  wis  made.  If  any  of  the 
pebbles  wen  displaced  it  was  regarded  as  certain  tlwt  the  penoB 
repFcsenlcd would  die  within  tbe  twdve  Dontbs. 

For  details  of  the  Hallowe'en  game*  and  bonSie*  see  Brand's 
Aniiguttiet  «/  Greol  Brilaiit;  Chambers's  Book  of  Dan:  Grinim'a 
DetUtekt  Myllialofk,  ch.  kx.  {EUmtnU)  and  ch.  xxdv.  lAbtrt/atibei: 
and  I.  G.  Fraaera  GoUn  wngi,  voL  iiL  Compare  alio  BiLtain 
and  BoNriu. 

fUlUTAn,  ft  maAet-place  of  Austria,' In  tTpper  Austria, 
67  m.  S.S.W.  of  Una  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  737.  It  b  situated 
on  the  shore  of  tbe  HaDstattcr-see  and  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Hall- 
■tatter  Salxbetg,  and  is  bnUt  io  amphitbeane  with  iu  hvawu 
clinging  to  tbe  mountain  sCde.  Tbe  salt  mine  el  HoUststt, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  was  rediscovered  In  the 
14th  century.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  Celtic 
buiia)  ground,  where  a  great  aumbet  <rf  very  Interesting  aati- 
qnitiai  have  been  found.  Host  of  tbeas  hava  been  temmd  to 
tke  muieunu  at  \^eBna  and  lins,  bat  some  an  kepi  b  the  local 
museum. 

The  excavations  (1847-1864)  revealed  a  form  at  culture 
intherto  unknown,  and  accordin|ly  tbe  name  Hallstatt  has 
beiu  appfied  to  objects  of  like  form  and  deeotation  since  found 
In  Styria,  Candola,  Bosnia  (at  Glasinau  and  Jeserin),  Epinis, 
north  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Britain  (see  Czlt).  Everywhere 
else  tbe  change  from  iron  weapons  to  bnnze  is  immediate,  but 
at  Hallstatt  iron  is  seen  gradually  sapetsediog  bronse,  first  for 
ornament,  then  tta  edging  cutting  tnstniments,  then  replacing 
fully  the  old  bFonze  types,  and  finally  taking  new  forms  of  iU 
own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  iron  first  devrioped 
in  the  Hallstatt  area,  and  that  thence  it  Spread  southwards  Into 
Italy,  Greece,  the  Aegean,  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  northwards 
and  westwards  in  Europe.  At  Norela,  which  gave  its  name  to 
Noricum  (q.t.)  less  than  40  m.  from  Hallstatt,  were  the  most 
famous  iron  mines  of  antiquity,  which  produced  the  Nerie  iron 
and  Noric  swords  so  prized  and  dreaded  by  the  Romans  (Pliny, 
Siit.  NaL  zxziv.  t4S>  Horace,  Epod.  17. 71).  This  Iron  needed 
no  tempering,  and  the  Celts  had  probably  found  it  ready  smelted 
by  nature,  just  as  tbe  Eskimo  had  learned  of  themselves  to  use 
tdluric  iron  embedded  in  basalt.  .The  graves  at  Hallstatt  were 
partly  ioliumation  partly  cremation;  they  contained  swortb, 
doggers,  spears,  javelins,  axes,  helmets,  bosses  and  plates  of 
ihiddsand  hauberks,  broocho,  various  forms  of  jewdiy,  amber 
and  gloBs  beads,  many  of  tbe  objects  being  decorated  with  ■bImI* 
and  geometrical  designs.  Silver  was  piactic^  onknown. 
The  weapons  and  axes  are  mostly  iron,  a  few  befngtHMiae.-'  Tlie 
svrards  are  leaf-shqied,  with  blunt  pofntt  Intended  for  cutdng, 
not  for  thrusting;  the  hilts  differ  essentially  from  thoee  of  the 
Bronae  Age,  being  shaped  like  a  crescent  to  grasp  the  Made, 
with  large  pommels,  or  sometimes  with  antennae  (the  latter 
fotmd  also  in  Bavaria,  WOrttemberg,  Baden,  SwHaeriand,  tbe 
Pyrenees,  Spain,  north  Italy):  only  rix  anowbeads  (btonxe) 
were  found.  Both  flanged  and  socketed  celts  occurred,  the  Iron 
being  much  mora  numerous  than  the  bronze.  -  The  flat  axes  are 
disUngiusiwd  by  the  side  stops  and  hi  stfme  cases  tbe  tnnrition 
iMoipalUavBtoaodtetflduBGaabeaeen.-  Tke  lUddi  «n 


round  m  in  the  eariy  Iron  Age  of  north  Italy  (see  ViUAMOVa). 
Greaves  were  found  at  Glasinatz  and  Jeserin,  though  not  m. 
Hallsuti;  two  kdmeu  were  found  at  Hallstatt  and  others  in 
Bosnia;  broad  "brouxc  belts  wen  mimerous,  adorned  in  rrfonni 
with  beast  and  geometric  ornament.  Brooches  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  both  those  derived  from  the  primitive  safety-pin 
("  Pesdnera  "  type)  and  the  "  spectacle  "  or  **  Holbtati "  type 
found  altdowB  tbe  Balkans  and  in  Greece.  Tbe  latter  arc  foraed 
<A  two  spirals  of  wire,  four  mch  qunk  being  tmcd, 

whilst  Ibera  were  also  broochea  In  animal  fonna,  one  of  tlie  latter 
bcfng  found  whh  a  bronze  sword.  Hie  Hallsutt  ctdturc  is  tfaat 
oE  tbe  Hameric  Achaeaas  (see  Aceauns),  but  as  tbe  breach 
(along  with  iron,  creranion  of  the  dead,  the  round  dudd  and 
the  geomstiic  onaincnt)  passed  down  into  Grccc  from  central 
Europe,  and  aa  braocbea  are  found  in  the  kHwr  town  at  Mycesiae, 
1350  BX.,  they  mast.have  been  invented  long  before  that  date 
in  central  Europe.  But  as  they  ate  fouod  in  the  late  Brooac 
Age  and  early  Iron  Age^  tbe  eariy  iron  culture  of  Uallsuu  iMSi 
have  Originated  long  befbm  r  jjn  ^.c,  a  cofldusioo  ta  aococtf 
with  the  absence  of  stiver  at  HoUsiatt  itselL 

See  Baron  voa  Saeken.  Osf  GrMM  sm  HoIhtaM:  Bertraod  and 
S.  Retnach,  £m  CWMdMsJWsaftfetdK  J*J«ttfa0Miite:  W.  Rkte- 
way,  Borty  Af  tf  Grm*;  AacMaotooT  ^hte}.        (W<  Ri-T  .1 

BAUVCOUTIM  ifnm  UL  OkomH  or  dfaciNar^  to 
wanda  la  ndnd,  Qt.  dXtemr  or  iHJtw,  fram  Shi,  wanderiB^, 
a  psycholo^cal  term  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  oon- 
troversy,  and  to  which,  although  there  is  now  fair  agreemoit  as 
to  its  denotation,  it  it  atiU  impossible  to  gtv«  a  .predae  and 
entiraly  atUactoiy  definilion. ,  _  HaHurinatiow  constitute  one 
tS  tbe  two  great  dasws  of  all  fabe  acnse-perceptluns,  the  othcf 
class  consisting  of  the  "  illusions,"  and  the  difficulty  of  definition 
isckarly  tomarfctheboundsrybetweenthetwodasses.  lUusitm 
may  be  defined  as  the  misintetpretation  of  senae-imprciMon; 
while  kattuetHatioH,  In  its  typical  Instances,  b  the  emeritndn^ 
<rf  a  sensory  presentation,  f.e.  a  presentation  having  tbe  leaaovf 
vividness  that  distinguishea  perceptions  from  rr presents  live 
imagery,  at  a  time  when  no  stimulus  is  acting  on  the  correspond- 
ing sense-organ.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  Ihaf 
in  many  cases,  possibly  in  all  cases,  some  stimulation  of  the 
sense-OTgan,  coining  rither  from  without  or  from  within  die 
body,  jMi*  P>ri  in  tbe  genesis  <rf  tbe  haUudnatioii.  This 
being  so,  we  muM  be  content  to  leave  the  boundary  between 
illuaioos  and  halludnatlons  ill-defined,  and  to  regard  as  ilhiKons 
Uut*  falst  pertepthns  im  vkiek  imfrestimt  made  on  tke  temst-' 
organ  flay  «  hadint  fart  in  itUrminint  ttu  duraebr  tf  UU  ftreeft, 
and  as  hallucinations  Iken  m  leMck  <my  sacA  imfrariam  it 
laekinc.orfUytbutasiiMdiarrPartandteaniuaMaiarJalttm 
to  Urn  ekaraeler  of  Uufahv  ftraft. 

As  in  the  case  of  illusion,  halludnatian  nay  or  may  net 
involve  driuslon,  or  bdlef  in  the  reality  of  the  object  fabdy 
perceived.  Amtrng  the  sane  the  hallucinatory  object  b  fre- 
quently recognized  at  once  as  unreal  or  at  least  as  but  quasi-real; 
and  it  is  only  tbe  insane,  or  persons  in  abnormal  sUtes,  such 
OS  hypnosis,  who,  when  an  baUudnatlon  penasu  or  recurs,  faS 
to  recognise  that  it  correipoods  to  no  ^ysical  Impre^os  bom, 
or  object  in,  tbe  outer  world.  Halludnatiotts  of  all  tbe  soiacs 
occur,  but  the  meet  commonly  reported  are  the  auditory  and 
tbovbual,  while  those  of  the  other  senses  seem  to  he  comparatively 
rare.  ThU  apparent  diSereace  of  frequency  b  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  more  striking  character  of  visual  and  auditory  bal- 
lod nations,  and  to  tbe  reUtivo  difficult  of  ascertaining,  in  tbe 
cnsaof  iWreeptionBOt  tbe  InMrmses,  a.g.  of  taste  and  smcfl, 
that  no  impression  adequate  to  tbe  geneab  of  the  percept  baa 
been  made  upon  the  sense-organ;  but,  In  so  far  as  it  b  real,  it  b 
probably  due  in  port  to  the  more  cmstant  use  of  tbe  bigbet 
tenses  and  tbe  grealSt  strain  conseqsently  thrown  upon  than, 
in  part  abo  to  their  more. Intimate  ooonexioa  with  tbe  life  of 
ideasL 

".  The  halludsatoty  perceptlott  may  Involve  two  or  more  seDses, 
e-t;  the  subject  may  seem  to  see  a  human  bring,  to  bear  bb  voice 
and  to  fed  the  touch  of  hb  hand.  This  is  rarely  the  case  in 
spomaneoos  hanodnation,  but  in.bnaiotic  hiBnrlntlinn  the 
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liilifiri  lii|ir  III  iliiiliiii  llw  iilijiil  iimiiliiTlii  liliii.  ■■[■lifnf 
U>ox  of  hh  sensa,  and  to  perajve  it  abo  through  oUter  teaatt. 

Among  vinul  haUudnatioiu  the  hnmaa  fifore,  end  unoDg 
tndhoT7  hiUudoatioBa  bnraan  voioet,  are  the  object*  bmm 
oammoafy  petceivcd.  Tbt  figBCe  hcd  atwqrs  «H)eu»  kwalind 
man  «r  lea  definitdy  in  tbt  ontar  wotU.  In  mujr  turn  Jt 
appears  related  to  the  obiects  tmlr  seen  in  Jvat  tta*  sum  way 
u  a  real  object;  ex  It  b  no  longer  icen  U  tbo  cyta  af«  doaed 
or  tunwd  aavjr,  jt  does  not  jnova  witb  tbe  aoTMBcnU  o(  the 
eyea,  and  It  maj  Ude  obfacu  lying  bdilnd  it,  or  be  hidden  by 
•bJectacoBbgbttwflaB  the  place  tnt  it  Mppeantooeatty  and 
tlw  eye  tbe  petdpient.  A^aaal  halliidnatiaaa  are  nioat  often 
ezpcriuKcd  wbea  tbe  eyea  are  open  and  tbe  aanonndlng  apace 
ia  well  or  even  brightly  illuminated.  Len  frequently  tbe  vfnial 
balladaatiott  takes  tbe  l«m  of  a  aelMamiMQi  figun  in  a  dark 
or  appears  In  a  '"^■v™  globe  ar  aalit  wUdi  Aula  oat 
view  tbe  ml  objects  oi  tbe  part  of  tbe  icU  of  view  ia 
.wbicb'it  ai^eara. 

AndUory  balladnatians,  espedaDy  voleea,  aeem  to  faO  Into 
two  diatioct  daaae*— (i)  thoee  wfaicb  are  beaid  as  coming  ftom 
witbout,  and  are  more  or  teai  definitely  locallaed  in  outer  apace, 
(a)  tboae  wUdi  aeem  to  be  within  tbe  bead  or,  in  aome  caeea, 
within  the  chest,  and  to  bavr  less  definite  auditory  quality. 
Jt  seems  probable  that  tbe  latter  are  balludnatlont  lavolviag 
principally  kinacsthetlc  ■ensationa,  aensatlona  U  fflovement  <^ 
tbe  OTgana  of  speech. 

Halludiuuioos  occur  under  a  great  variety  o(  bodily  and 
mental  cendMons,  which  may  convankntly  be  dssrihid  a* 
ioUows. 

L  CoKditimi  ihUcA  I'la^y  mormal  waking  Cmuiomsnat  aad  no 
dittind  Ikparturt  from  bodily  and  mental  Sanity. 

a.  It  would  aeem  that  a  considerable  number  of  perfectly 
healthy  pefsons  oceaaloaaHy  experience,  while  In  a  fully  waking 
state,  hallucinations  for  which  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
census  of  hallucinations  conducted  by  the  Sodety  for  Psychical 
Research  showed  that  about  io%  of  all  sane  persons  can 
remember  having  experienced  at  least  one  hallucination  while 
they  believed  tbemselvn  to  be  fully  awake  and  In  nonnal  health. 
These  sporadic  hallucinaiioiB  of  waking  healthy  persona  are  far 
more  frequently  visual  than  auditory,  and  tliey  ususHy  take 
the  fbnn  <rf  some  familiar  pcrsM  In  ordinary  attbe.  Tbe  figure 
in  many  cases  Is  seen,  on  taming  the  gate  in  some  new  direction, 
fully  develcqied  and  lifelike,  and  its  halludnatory  character  may 
be  revealed  only  by  its  noiseless  movements,  or  by  its  fading  away 
in  Htm.  A  special  interest  attacfcea  to  balludnatiMis  of  thb 
type,  owing  to  the  occasional  o^nddenee  of  tbe  death  of  the 
person  with  bis  balludnalory  appeatanoe.  Tbe  questloa  fabed 
by  these  colnddenees  will  be  diicnased  in  a  sqwrate  paiagnvh 
below. 

b.  A  few  persons,  otherwise  normal  fn  mind  and  body,  seem 
to' experience  repeatedly  some  particular  kind  of  hallucination. 
The  voice  {iatftim/ain  so  frequently  beard  by  Socrates, 
warning  or  edvising  biffl,  is  the  most  -cddnatcd  ciam|de  of 
this  type. 

n,  CmMtoif  mart  or  has  tmnsnd  or  abnormal  hU  ntt  imfljiin 
'  dittina  Dtpartnn/rom  Htaltk. 

a.  A  kind  of  balhidnation  to  which  perhaps  every  normal 
person  Is  liable  Is  that  known  tedufcally  as  lecortent  sensa- 
tioa."  This  kind  is  experienced  only  when  some  srase-organ 
hasbeen  continuously  or  repeatedly  subjected  to  some  one  kind 
of  impnauon  or  stimnlation  for  a  cowiderable  period; 
tka  tnicRMOOpist,  after  examining  for  some  boors  one  particular 
kind  tA  object  or  structwe,  may  suddenly  perceive  the  object 
faithfully  reproduced  in  form  and  colour,  and  lying,  as  it  were, 
upon  any  surface  1o  which  hu  gaze  ii  directed.  Perhaps  the 
commenest  experience  of  this  type  is  tbe  recurrence  of  the 
sensatioBi  of  movement  at  intervals  in  tbe  period  foOowing  a  sea 
voyage  or  long  railway  joDmcy. 

h,  A  considerable  proportion  o(  heaJtby  sane  penens  can 
Indnoa  balludnalfons  of  vfrioa  by  gasiag  fixedly  at  a  palbbcd 


antlaca  or  Into  aome  dark  tranAKcnt  man;  or  oT  beatlBg,  by 
applyingalarge  shell  or  dmHaj- object  to  the  ear.  These  methoda 
of  inducing  hallocinations,  e^>ecially  tbe  formn,  have  long  been 
practised  in  naoy  countries  as  modes  of  divination,  various 
obfectt  being  vmA,  «.g.  a  drop  of  ink  in  tbe  palm  ol  the  band,  or 
apcMsbedfingewiaa.  Tbe  object  now  moat  commonly  used  it  a 
polished  qibere  of  dear  gbus  or  oystal  (see  CBysiJU-GAiiHe). 
Hence  such  hallucfaiations  go  by  the  name  of  cryiUd  msiota. 
Tbe  crystal  vision  often  a|^>ears  as  a  picture  of  some  distant  or 
unknown  scene  ^ng,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  oystd;  and  in  tbe  piaura 
fignm  may  coma  and  go,  and  move  to  and  fro,  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  In  other  cases,  written  or  printed  words  or 
aeatenoea  appear.  Tbe  perdpfent,  seer  or  icryer,  commonly 
seems  to  be  in  a  fully  waking  sUte  as  he  observes  the  obJecU 
thus  precented.  He  is  usually  able  to  describe  and  dlious  the 
appearanoea,  sacccmlvely  dtscriminatiag  details  by  attentive 
observation,  Just  aa  when  obaerWng  an  objective  scene;  and 
be  usually  hu  no  power  of  controUing  them,  and  no  sense  of 
having  produced  them  by  his  own  activity.  In  some  cases  these 
visions  have  brought  back  to  tbe  mind  of  the  scryer  facts  or 
fnddents  which  he  cotild  not  voluntarily  recollect.  In  other 
cases  they  are  asserted  by  credible  witnesses  to  have  given  to 
the  scryer  Information,  about  events  distant  In  time  or  place, 
that  bad  not  come  to  his  fcnoiriedge  by  normal  means.  These 
cases  have  been  claimed  as  evidence  of  telepatUc  communication 
or  even  of  clairvoyance.  But  at  present  the  number  of  well- 
attested  cases  of  this  won  Is  too  small  to  Justify  acceptance  of 
this  condusian  by  those  who  have  only  secondhand  kooiriedge 
of  then. 

c  Prolonged  deptivatkm  of  food  predisposes  to  halbjcioa- 
tiona,  and  it  would  that,  nnder  tbb  condition,  a  large 
propMtion  of  otherwise  healthy  penona  become  liable  to  them, 
e^>cdaUy  to  auditory  haUudnations. 

d.  Certain  drugs,  notably  opium,  Indian  hemp,  and  mescal 
predispose  to  ballndnatloos,  each  tending  to  produce  a  peculiar 
type.  Thus  Indian  heffip  and  mescal,  especially  the  latter, 
produce  in  many  coses  visual  hallucinations  In  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  play  of  colours,  sometimes  a  mere  succcssioo  of  patches 
of  brflfiant  cofeur,  sometimes  In  architectural  or  otbcr  de&iite 
qtatial  arrangement. 

«.  Tbe  sUtes  of  transition  from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from 
waking  to  sleep,  seem  to  be  pecub'ariy  favonrable  to  the  appear- 
ance tA  baUudnations.  The  recurrent  sensations  mentioned 
above  are  especially  prone  to  appear  at  such  times,  and  a  con- 
siderable ptopoition  of  the  spontdic  baUodnatioBa  of  persons 
in  good  health  are  reported  to  have  been  experienced  under  |hese 
conditions.  The  name  "  hy[mag(^c "  baUudnations,  fint 
applied  by  Alfred  Maury,  b  cnnmonly  ^ven  to  those  experienc«I 
in  these  transition  states. 

/.  The  presenutions,  predominantly  visual,  that  constitute 
the  principal  content  of  most  dreams,  are  generally  described  as 
halludnatory,  but  the  propriety  of  so  daulng  them  b  very 
questionaUe.  The  present  writer  b  confident  that  \h  own 
draam-prewntations  lack  the  sensoty  vividness  whicb  b  the 
easeatfal  waA  of  the  percept,  wbctbo'  normal  or  baUiidnatory, 
and  which  b  the  prindpal,  though  not  the  only,  charaaer  In 
which  It  differs  from  the  representation  or  memory-image.  It  is 
true  that  the  dream-presentation,  like  tbe  percept,  diAoa  from 
the  representative  Imagery  of  waking  life  bi  that  it  Is  relatively 
independent  of  volition;  but  that  seems  to  be  merely  because 
the  will  b  in  abeyana  or  very  ineffective  during  sleep.  The  wide 
currency  of  tbe  doctrine  that  daises  dream-Images  with  hal- 
ludnatioas  seems  to  be  due  to  ihb  indqicndence  of  volitional 
control,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  daring  sleep  the  represent ativa 
imagery  appears  without  that  rich  setting  (rf  undisorlniinatcd 
or  marginal  sensation  whicb  always  accompanies  waking  Iniagety, 
and  which  by  contrast  accentuates  for  introqiecthe  reflection 
tbe  lack  of  sensory  vividness  of  sucb  imagery. 

g.  Many  of  tbe  subjects  who  pass  Into  tba  deeper  atages  of 
^rpnosb  (see  HmnmsH)  show  tbemsdvcs,  a4ifla  fai  Ibat 
oonditfon,  extremely  bable  to  haUudnation,  perccMng  wbatevcr 
object  k  wgfBtnd  M  tbsn  aa  present,  and  EiillBg  to  peradvn 
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%Dy  object  of  which  It  Is  uscrted  by  the  operator  Uut  it  it  no 
longer  present.  The  reality  of  these  podtive  4od  negttive 
baUudnatioas  of  tbe  hypnotixed  subject  has  been  recently 
qiuMioned,  it  being  maintu'ned  that  the  subject  merely  ^vts 
verbal  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  the  operator.  But  that  tha 
hypnotized  subject  does  really  experience  halluonationi  seems 
to  be  proved  the  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
balludDation,po«iive<»  negative,  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
tcminationof  hypnosis,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  someof  thesccases 
the  subject,  who  in  the  post-hypnotic  stale  seems  in  every  other 
respect  normal  and  wide  awake,  may  find  it  difficult  todistingnish 
between  tbe  hallucinatory  and  real  objects.  Further  proof  is 
afforded  by  expeiiments  such  as  those  by  whkh  Alfred  Binet 
^wed  that  a  visual  halluciualion  may  behave  for  its  percipient 
in  many  respects  like  a  real  object,  e.g,  tbat  It  may  appear 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  displaced  by  a  prism  and  coknired  when 
a  coloured  glass  is  placed  before  the  patient's  eyes.  It  was  by 
means  of  experimenu  <rf  this  kind  that  Binet  diowed  that 
hypnotic  baltudnations  may  approximate  to  the  type  of  tbe 
illusion,  i^,  that  some  real  object  affecting  the  senseH^gon  (in 
the  case  of  a  visual  halludnation  some  detail  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  is  projected)  may  provideanudeusofperipber^ly 
exdted  sensation  around  which  the  false  percept  is  built  up. 
An  object  playing  a  part  of  this  sort  in  the  genesis  of  aa 
Incination  b  known  as  a  "  PmU  4*  refin."  It  baa  been  main- 
tained that  an  hoUudnations  involve  some  such  ^oml  is  nftn 
or  objectim  nucleus;  bat  there  are  good  Kuons  for  njectbg 
this  view. 

;  h.  In  states  of  ecstasy,  or  Intense  emotional  concenttatlon 
of  utteotioD  upon  some  one  ideal  object,  the  <Ajea  oootetnplated 
seems  at  times  to  take  on  sensory  vividness,  and  so  to  acquire 
the  diaracter  of  an  halludnation.  In  tbeae  cases  tbe  state  of 
inind  of  the  subjea  is  probably  simiUr  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  the  deeply  Ivpaotfsed  subject,  ind  these  two  gIuks  of 
hallucioatioB  may  be  regarded  as  very  doidy  allied. 

m.  BeBudmalunu  nMcA  ticcur  as  tymflom  af  botk  ^odUy  and 
mmUat  iiteasts. 

a.  Dr  R  Head  has  the  credit  of  having  shown  for  the  firu 
dmc,  in  the  year  iqoi,  tbat  many  patients,  suffering  frm  more 
or  less  paiirful  visceral  diseases,  disorders  of  heart,  lungs, 
ahdomind  viscem,  kic,  an  liable  to  cxperinca  hallucinations 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  These  "  visceral "  hallucinations,  which 
are  constajitly  accompanied  by  headache  of  the  reflected  visceral 
type,  are  most  commonly  visual,  more  rarely  auditory.  In  all 
Dr  Head's  cases  the  visual  hallucination  took  the  form  of  a 
shrouded  human  figure,  colourless  and  vague,  often  incomplete^ 
generally  seen  by  the  patient  standing  by  his  bed  wb«a_  he 
wakes  in  a  dimly  lit  room.  The  auditory  "  visceral "  halludna- 
tion was  in  no  instance  vocal,  but  took  such  forms  aa  sounds  of 
tapping,  scratching  or  rumbUng,  and  were  heard  «ily  in  tbe 
absence  of  objective  notsea.  In  n  few  casct  the  "  viscertl " 
balkidnatioii  was  Usensory,  i^.  both  auditory  md  visuaL 

In  bO  these  re^tecu  the  "vfscenl"  halludnation  differs 
mariiedly  from  the  commona  types  of  tbe  qiondie  haUttdaation 
«f  healthy  persons.. 

b,  Ilallud nations  nm  constant  aymptoois  of  certain  general 
diauders  in  wUch  tbe  nervous  system  b  invdved,  notably 
ol  the  Mirium.  fremaa,  which  resulu  from  chronic  alcohol 
ptrisoning,  and  of  tbe  delirium  ol  the  acute  qtedfic  fevcis.  The 
halhicinBtions  of  these  states  are  generally  of  a  distresdng  or 
even  terrifying  dutacter.  Eipecially  b  tbb  the  rule  with  tbcw 
of  Mirium  tremens,  ud  in.  the  haUudnationa  of  this  dbease 
certain  kinds  of  objects,  eg.  nU  and  snakes,  occui  with  curious 
frequency. 

.  t.  HalludnatioDS  occasionally  occur  as  symptoms  of  cerUin 
nervous  diwiw  tbat  are  not  usually  dsMtd  wfth  the  Insanities, 
notaUy  in  cases  of  efrilqpsy  and  severe  fmnt  of  hysteria,  in 
the  former  disorder,  the  sensory  aura  tbat  so  often  precedes 
the  epOeptic  convulsion  may  take  tbe  form  of  an  halludnatory 
object,  whidi  in  some  cases  b  very  constant  in  characia. 
Unibtienl  haUudnatiwis,  «i  cqwdalljr  iatererting  da«,  occur 
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hemi-anaesthcsia  of  the  body  on  the  M*  on  wUdi  tbe  hallarin- 
atoiy  object  is  perceived. 

d.  Hallucinations  occur  ia  a  large,  but  notfacanWtdy  drfinaMe, 
proportion  of  all  cases  of  mental  disease  proper.  Two  daasci 
are  tecogniied:  (i)  those  that  are  intimately  connected  iriih 
the  dominant  emotional  state  or  with  some  dominant  delusion; 
(a)  those  that  occur  sporadically  and  have  no  such  obviow 
relation  to  the  other  symptoms  of-disease.  Halludnitiom  of 
the  foroMT  daas  tend  to  accentuate,  and  in  turn  to  be  anfinwd 
by,  the  congruent  emoUanal  or  ddusional  state;  but  whether 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  primary  symptoms  sitd  as  the  caose 
of  the  balludnatioos,  or  mce  KTAi,  it  is  geiwrally  impossible  to  sq>. 
Patients  who  suffer  ddusions  of  persecution  arc  very  apt  to 
develop  later  in  the  coarse  of  thdr  »*'f»f  —  ii»iini4fMir«iw»«  q(  iht 
voices  of  their  persecutors;  while  in  other  casta  halliicinaKiry 
v<»ces,  vAddi  are  at  first  recognired  as  such,  come  to  be  .regarded 
as  real  and  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  factors  ik  primary  importam 
in  the  genesb  of  further  ddusions.  Halludnatioos  occur  in 
almost  every  variety  of  mental  disease,  but  are  cotninonest  in 
the  forms  characUrized  by  a  cloudy  dream-like  ooodltMO  of 
consdouaoess,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  the  patient  (h 
in  the  delirium  of  chros&c  doobd-poisoning)  seems  to  mawi 
waking  through  a  world  consbting  largdy  of  the  images  of  hb 
own  creation,  set  upon  a  background  ^  teal  objects. 

In  some  cases  hallucinations  are  frequently  experienced  for 
long  periods  in  the  dtseme  of  any  other  sympMtn  o£  jneUsl 
dis^der,  bnt  these  no  doubt  usually  imply  some  notlud  conditiM 
of  the  brain. 

Fhysioloiy  of  HaUitcinalum. — There  has  Ixcn  much  discussion 
83  to  the  nature  of  the  neural  process  in  halhidnation.  It 
is  generally  and  rightly  sssumed  that  the  halludnatory  peiceptiaa 
of  any  object  has  lor  its  immediate  neural  oorrdaie  a  state  of 
excitement  which,  as  regards  its  characieis  and  ita  distributim 
in  the  dements  of  the  brain,  is  entirely  similar  to  tbe  neural 
correlate  of  tbe  normal  perc^Kion  of  the  same  object.  The 
halludnation  is  a  perception,  though  a  false  perceptioii.-  Ia 
the  perception  of  an  object  and  in  tbe  representation  of  it. 
introspective  analysb  discovers  a  rmmber  of  preseotatiwe 
elements.  In  the  case  of  tbe  representation  these  clemUiis  are 
memory  images  only  (except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  actual  kin- 
aesthetic  seuaationi  enter  into  its  CQaqMMition);  'wberc«a,  in 
the  case  of  the  pcrc^t,  some  of  then  elements  an  sensations, 
sensations  which  differ  from  images  in  having  the  attribute  of 
sensory  vividness;  and  the  sensory  vividness  of  these  dements 
lends  to  the  whole  comj^  tbe  seoswy  vividness  oc  tcaliiy, 
the  possession  of  which  character  by  the  percqtt  constitutes  its 
princ^  difference  from  the  representadon.  Nmnstly,  sensory 
vividness  attaches  only  to  those  presentatlve  elements  which 
are  excited  through  stimulations  of  the  sense-organs.  The 
normal  percept,  then,  owes  its  character  of  sensory  reality  to 
tlw  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  its  presentatlve  demeau  am 
sensations  periidierally  exdted  by  {mpressions  made  upon  a 
sense-organ.  The  problem  is,  then,  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  hallucination  contains  prcscntativc  elements  that  have 
sensory  vividness,  that  arc  sensations,  although  they  are  lut 
excited  by  impressions  from  the  external  world  falling  upon  a 
sense-organ.  Most  of  the  discus^ons  of  this  subject  suffer  from 
the  neglect  of  this  prdimlnary  definition  of  the  problem.  Uony 
authors,  notably  W.  Wundt  and  his  disdptes,  have  been  content 
to  assume  tbat  the  sensation  differs  from  tbe  mcmory-tmage 
<mly  in  having  a  hi^ier  degree  of  intcnNty;  from  iriiicb  thqr 
Infer  that  its  neural  correlate  In  the  biain  cortex  also  diffets 
from  that  of  tbe  image  only  in  having  a  higher  degree  of  inlensiiy. 
For  them  an  hallucinaiion  is  therefore  merely  a  represeotatitm 
whose  neoral  calrdate  involves  an  inUnsity  of  exdtemcnt  of 
certain  brain-ckmeata  such  as  b  normdiy  produced  only  by 
pcripbetal  stimublion  of  sensory  nerves  in  the  sense-organa. 
But  thu  view,  so  attractivdy  simple,  ignores  an  insnpcnUe 
objeclioo.  Sensory  vividness  is  not  to  be  identified  with  superior 
intensity;  (or  while  the  lesst  inUase  sensation  has  it,  tbe 
ntaoiy  image  of  tbe  BMt  intcnae  sensation  lacks  it  cHnpktaty. 
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Aad,  alam  Madty  df  sensation  h  •  fiiactkm  of  the  inteniity 
of  the  wideriyitic  ncund  ndtemmt,  we  mky  not  UMima  that 
■dUDTf  vividsds  k  also  the  exprcsuon  in  coniciousneaa  of  that 
inteiuityof  excitement.  If  Wundt'i  view  were  true  a  progresBive 
dinioutioa  ol  the  intensity  of  a  aenioiy  stimulus  shouU  bring 
the  iCMition  to  a  point  in  the  scale  of  diminishing  intensity  at 
whidi  it  ceases  to  be  sensation,  ceases  to  have  sensoty  vividness 
and  becomes  an  image  merdy.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  with 
diminishing  tntcnsity  of  stimulatioo,  tb«  sensation  declines  to 
a  minimal  intensity  and  then  dis^tpeais  from  cotudouinesa. 
This  abjection  applies  not  only  to  Wiindt's  view  of  hallucinations, 
but  also  to  H.  Taine's  explanation  of  them  by  the  aid  of  bis 
doctrine  of "  reductives,"  for  this  too  identifies  sensory  vividness 
with  intensity.   (H.  Taine,  Dt  PinumgrMce,  tome  i.  p.  108.) 

Another  widely  current  explanation  b  based  on  the  view  that 
the  representation  and  the  percept  have  their  anatomical  bases 
in  different  clement -groupa  or  "  centres  "  of  the  brain,  the 
"  centre  "  of  the  reprcKntation  being  assigned  to  a  hi^>er  kvel 
o(  the  brain  than  tlut  of  the  percept  (the  latter  bdngaomelimcs 
■ssigiMd  to  the  basal  ganglia  of  the  brain,  the  foftner  to  the 
eottex).  It  b  then  assumed  that  while  the  lower  petteptuat 
centre  b  nofmatly  exdtcd  only  through  the  sense-organ,  it  may 
occaaloaally  he  cidted  by  impulses  playing  down  upon  it  from 
the  corresponding  oentn  of  representation,  iriwa  boUudnatioa 
results. 

Thb  view  also  Is  far  from  satisfactory,  because  the  great 
additions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  brain  tend 
wety  strongly  to  show  that  both  sensations  and  meatofy- 
i mages  have  their  anatomical  bases  in  the  same  scosoiy  areas 
of  the  cerebral  cortex;  and  many  considerations  converge 
to  show  that  tbeir  anatomical  bases'  must  be,  in  part  at  least, 
ideiitical. 

The  views  based  on  the  assumptions  of  complete  identity,  and 
of  comirietc  separatenesa,  of  the  anatomical  bases  of  the  percept 
and  of  the  repreaenution  are  then  alike  untenable;  and  tbe 
alternative — that  their  anatomical  bases  are  in  part  identical, 
in  part  different,  which  is  indicated  by  this  conclusion — renders 
pouible  a  far  more  sati^actory  doctrine.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  neural  correlate  of  sensation  is  tbe  trans- 
misiioa  of  the  nervous  impulse  through  a  sensori-motor  arc  of 
the  cortex,  made  upofa  chain  of  neurones;  and  the  view  suggests 
itself  that  tbe  netirol  correlate  of  tbe  corresponding  memory- 
image  b  tbe  transmission  of  the  impulse  through  a  pan  only  of 
tlus  chain  of  cortical  elements,  dther  tbe  efferent  motor  part  of 
thb  chain  or  the  afferent  sensory  part  of  it.  Professor  W. 
James's  theory  of  hallucinations  u  based  on  the  latter  assump- 
tion. He  suggests  that  the  sensory  vividness  of  sensation  and 
of  the  percept  b  due  to  the  discharge  of  tbe  cxdtcmcnt  of  the 
chain  of  dements  in  the  forward  or  motor  direaion;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  image  and  of  the  representation,  the  discharge 
takes  place,  not  in  this  direction  through  the  cfiereot  channel  of 
the  centre,  but  laterally  into  other  centres  of  the  cortex.  Hal' 
Ittdnation  may  then  be  conceived  as  caused  by  obstruction,  or 
abnormally  increased  resbtance,  of  the  paths  connecting  such  a 
eonkal  centre  with  others,  to  that,  when  it  becomes  excited 
In  any  way,  the  tension  or  potential  of  its  charge  rises,  until 
discharge  takes  place  in  the  motor  direction  through  the 
efferent  limbs  of  the  sensori-motor  arcs  which  constitute  the 
centre. 

It  is  a-ieiiouB  objection  to  thb  view  that,  as  James  himself, 
in  common  with  most  modem  authors,  maintains,  every  idea 
has  its  motor  tendency  which  commomy,  perhaps  always,  finds 
exprcuion  in  some  change  of  tension  of  muscles,  and  in  many 
cases  iuMS  in  actual  movements.  Now  if  we  accept  James's 
theory  of  halludnation,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  whenever 
a  representation  issues  in  bodily  action  it  should  assume  the 
sensory  vividness  of  an  hallucination^  and  this,  ol  course,  b 
not  the  case. 

The  alternative  form  of  the  view  that  assumes  partial  identity 
of  the  anatomical  bases  of  tbe  percept  and  the  representation 
of  an  object,  would  regard  the  neural  correlate  of  the  sensation 
IS  tbe  transtidsBionof  Uw  nervous  impube  tbiwi^wut  tbe  lengib 


of  tbe  sensori-motor  arc  of  the  cortex,  from  sensory  inlet  |a 
motor  outlet;  and  that  of  the  image  as  its  ttansmission  throng 
the  dferent  part  of  thb  arc  only;  that  b  to  say,  in  the  caoe 
of  the  image,  it  would  regard  the  cxdtement  of  the  arc  as  being 
initiated  at  some  point  between  its  afferent  inlet  and  its  motor 
outlet,  and  as  spreading,  in  accordance  with  tbe  law  of  forwatd 
conduction, towards  the  motor  outlet  only,  so  that  only  thepart 
of  tlw  arc  dbtal  or  effereDl  to  thb  point  becomes  exdted. 

Thb  view  of  the  neural,  basis  of  sensory  vividness,  whidt 
Gorrdates  the  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  image 
with  the  only  known  difference  between  their  physicriogical 
conditions,  tumclyths  peripheral  initiation  of  the  one  and  the 
central  initiation  of  the  other,  enables  us  to  formulate  a  aatis- 
fartory  tbcory  of  the  physiology  of  halludnations. 

The  anatonicd  basb  of  the  perception  and  of  the  representa- 
tion of  any  object  b  a  functlMial  system  of  nervous  dements, 
comprising  a  number  of  sensori-motor  arcs,  whose  exdtement  hf 
impulses  ascending  to  them  by  the  senary  paths  from  the  sense- 
organs  determines  sensations,  and  whose  exdtement  in  thdr 
efferent  parts  only  determines  the  corresponding  images.  In 
the  case  of  perception,  some  of  these  arcs  are  excited  by  impulses 
ascending  from  the  sense-organs,  othcn  only  by  tbe  spread  of 
tbe  exdiement  Through  the  system  from  these  peripherally 
exdted  arcs;  while,  in  the  case  of  tbe  rcpresenUtion,  all  alike 
are  excited  by  impulses  that  reach  the  system  from  other  parts 
of  the  cortex  and  spread  throughout  its  efferent  parts  only  to  Its 
motor  outlets. 

If  then  impulses  enter  thb  system  by  any  of  tbe  afferent  lirohs 
of  lu  aemori-motor  arcs,  the  piesenution  that  accompanies 
its  exdtement  will  have  sensory  vividness  and  wiU  be  a  true 

perception,  an  illusion,  01  an  halludnation,  according  as  these 
impulses  have  followed  the  normal  course  from  the  sense-organ, 
or  have  been  diverted,  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  from  thdr 
normal  paths.  If  any  such  neural  system  becomes  abnormally 
exdtable,  or  becomes  exdted  in  any  way  with  abnormal  intensity, 
it  b  thereby  rendered  a  path  of  exceptionally  low-resbtance 
capable  of  diverting  to  itself,  from  thdr  normal  path,  any 
streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organ;  wbi^ 
ascending  impulses,  entering  the  system  by  fte  afferent  Inlets, 
exdte  sensations  that  impart  to  the  presentation  tbe  character 
of  sensory  vividness;  the  presentation  thus  acquires  the 
character  of  a  percept  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  appropriate 
impression  on  the  scose-organ,  and  we  call  it  an  hallucination. 

This  view  renders  intelligible  the  modus  ofcrandioi  many  of 
the  predisposing  causes  of  hallucination;  e.g.  the  pre-occupation 
with  certain  representations  of  the  ecstatic,  or  of  the  sufferer 
from  delusions  of  persecution;  the  intense  expectation  of  a 
particular  sense  impression,  the  generally  increased  cxdtabillty 
of  the  cortex  in  states  of  delirium;  in  all  these  conditions  the 
abnormally  intense  excitement  of  the  cortical  systems  may  be 
supposed  to  give  them  an  undue  directive  and  attractive  influence 
upon  the  streams  of  impulses  ascending  from  the  sense-organs, 
60  that  sensory  impulsesmaybediverled  from  thdr  normal  patha. 
Again,  it  renders  intelligible  the  part  played  by  chronic  irritation 
of  a  sense-organ,  as  when  chronic  irritation  of  the  internal  ear 
leads  on  to  hallucinations  of  hearing;  perhaps  also  the  chronic 
irritation  of  sensory  nerves  that  must  accompany  tbe  states  of 
visceral  disease,  shown  by  Head  to  be  so  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  liability  to  hallucinations;  for  any  such  chronic  irritation 
supplies  a  stream  of  disorderly  impulses  rising  constantly  ftt>o 
the  sense-organ,  for  the  receptitm  of  which  the  brain  has  no 
appropriate  system,  and  which,  therefore,  readily  entcnany 
organized  cortical  system  that  at  any  moment  constitutes  a 
path  of  low-resistance.  A  similar  explanation  applies  to  tbe 
influence  of  fixed  gazing  upon  a  crystal,  or  the  facing  ail  a  sbdl 
over  the  ear,  in  inducing  \-bual  and  auditory  halludnations. 
The  "  recumnt  sensations "  experienced  after  prolonged 
occupation  with  some  one  kind  of  sensory  object  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the  cortical  system  con- 
cerned, resulting  from  its  unduly  prolonged  exercise.  Tbe 
hypothesis  tenders  intelligible  also  the  liability  to  hallucination 
of  persons  in  the  bystetiul  and  hypnotic  lUtes,  in  whose  hcaina 
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the  cmleal  amal  artteaN  an  la  » tUte  of  putial  dtoociatloB, 
which  rcnden  powble  an  uaduly  intenM  awt  prdonged  eidte- 
mcnt  <rf  some  one  ^tets  at  the  expcBM  of  all  .other  ■yBtcna 
(cf.  Hypnotism). 

CmneidaUal  HaHudmaHota.— It  would  teem  that,  In  weU- 
Bigh  til  countries  and  in  all  agca,  apparitioiia  of  peiaoiu  known 
to  be  in  dbtant  'pUcct  have  baea  occaiionilly  obeerved.  Such 
mppurmacM  have  usually  been  retarded  at  due  to  the  pmence, 
before  the  bodfly  eye  of  the  seer,  of  the  ghost,  wraith,  double 
or  aoul  of  the  person  who  thus  appeals;  and,  since  the  soul 
has  been  vciy  commoaly  suKMsed  to  kave  the  body,  permanently 
at  <bath  and  tenuxwarOy  during  deep,  tianceor  any  period  of 
unconsdouaiwas,  Iwwcwer  induced,  it  waa  natural  to  regard 
such  an  appeatanoe  as  evidence  that  the  person  whose  wraith 
was  thus  seen  was  in  some  such  condition.  Such  apparitioss 
have  [wobBbiy  played  a  part,  aecond  only  to  that  oE  dreamt, 
in  genenuinf  tho  almiM  utdvenal  lidief  £i  the  aipaiability  of 
toul  and  body. 

In  many  parts  of  the  worid  traditional  belief  hat  connected 
Mich  apparitions  more  cspedsily  with  the  death  of  the  person 
BO  a|q>eaiing,  the  apparition  being  regarded  as  an  indicalion 
that  the  penon  ao  appearing  has  recently  died,  la  dying  or  k 
about  to  die.  Since  death  is  so  much  len  common  an  event  than 
-sleqi,  trance,  or  other  fom  of  temporary  unconsdousneas,  the 
wide  extension  of  liiis  belief  suggests  that  such  apparitions  may 
coincide  in  time  with  death,  with  disproportionate  frequency. 
The  belief  in  the  significance  of  such  apparitions  still  survives 
in  dvilised  communities,  and  storict  cf  apparitions  coiadding 
with  the  death  of  the  person  appearing  are  occasionally  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  or  rdated  as  having  recently  occuired.  The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  sought  to  find  grounds  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  "  Is  there  any  suffident  justification 
for  the  bdief  in  a  causal  relation  between  the  apparition  of  a 
person  at  a  place  distant  from  bis  body  and  his  dath  or  oihei 
esceptiooal  aad  momeatoua  event  in  his  experience?"  The 
problem  waa  attacked  in  a  thoroughly  tdentific  spirit,  an 
ej^eosive  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  results  were  presented  and 
fully  discussed  in  two  large  vdumes,  Pianlatmt  t$  Ac  LMng, 
published  in  the  year  iSS6,  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  names 
of  Edmund  Gumey,  F.  W.  H.  Myeis  and  F.  Podmore.  Of 
the  three  coUaboraton  Gumey  took  the  largest  share  in  the 
plaaning  of  the  work,  in  the  eoUectloa  «f  evidence,  and  in  the 
daboraUoo  and  diicuaskHi  of  it 

I  Gumey  set  out  with  the  presumption  that  a^aritioos,  whether 
coincidental  or  net,  are  hatludnatloos  la  the  tense  defined  abovci 
that  tkey  artfdse  perttptwnt  and  are  not  excited  by  any  objea 
or  process  erf  the  external  world  acting  upon  the  sense-organs 
of  Uie  perdpient  in  normal  lashion;  that  they  do  not  imply  the 
presence,  in  the  place  apparently  occupied  by  them,  of  any  wraith 
or  any  form  of  existence  emanating  frofn,  or  specially  comtected 
with,  the  peis<n  whose  phantasm  appears,  lliis  initial  assump- 
tion was  abundantly  justified  by  an  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  caees  for  it,  which  showed  that,  in  all  important 
tcqMCts,  nost  of  thcae  apparitions  at  persons  at  a  distance, 
vtetbet  cdnddental  or  notf  wen  ainUar  to  other  forms  U 
bsOudnation. 

The  accepUnce  at  this  conclusion  does  not,  however,  imply 
a  iMgative  answer  to  the  question  formulated  above.  The 
Society  for  Psychkal  Research  had  accumulated  an  imptttsive 
and,  to  almost  all  those  who  had  fitat-hand  acquaintance  with 
it,  •  convincing  mass  of  experimental  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  tdcpathy  (q.9.),  the  influence  ol  mind  on  mind  otherwise 
than  through  the  recognized  channels  of  sense.  The  successful 
experiments  had  for  the  most  part  been  made  between  persons 
In  close  prosiaiUy,  !n  tbe  same  mm  or  in  adjoining  rooma; 
but  they  aeemed  to  show  that  the  sute  of  oonsciousncaa  of  one 
person  may  induce  directly  (i.e.  without  the  mediation  of  tbe 
organs  id  expresuon  and  sense-perception)  a  similar  state  oi 
consciousness  in  another  petaon,  especially  if  the  former, 
VBuaDy  called  the  "agent,"  strongly  desired  «r  "willed" 
diat  this  effect  dmld  be  j^oduccd  «b  Ihe  othar  poaon.  tbe 
"peidpient." 


The  queatkw  foramlatnd  above  lhas  lesolved  itactf  for  Guracy 
into  the  more  definite  tarm,  **  Can  we  find  any  good  rnnsw  §m 

Mirwing  that  minrtiUmat  limlliif^tMtMMy  twf  yHuMjiM  w^rMtfl, 

that  the  aute  of  mind  of  a  person  at  some  great  crisis  of  hia 
experience  may  telepathicaUy  induce  in  the  mind  of  tone 
distantrelMiveor  fri^an  hallucinatory  perc^tianoffaimaelf  2" 
It  waa  at  once  obviotts  that,  if  coincidental  appaiitioBa  on  b* 
proved  to  occur,  this  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
statistical  inquiry;  for  each  such  coloddenlal  baUudnatioQ, 
conridered  alone,  may  always  be  regarded  as  most  cdwcatcd 
penont  of  tbe  present  tinte  have  regarded  them,  maaijr,  at 
merely  accidental  ceteddcncc*.  That  the  coincidaKca  arc  not 
mcrdy  acddenlal  can  only  be  proved  by  showing  that  tbcy 
occur  more  frequnuly  than  the  doctrine  of  chances  would  justii^ 
usinexpectm^  Nov,  the  death itfauy  petaon  is  a  unique  evcst, 
and  tbe  probabOily  of  lit  Occunence  npoa  aqr  paxticnlar  dqr 
aaay  be  very  aiaip^  calculated  fm  the  nonality  eta  tiering 
if  we  aitume  thai  nothing  it  kmnm  ot  tbe  individiial'a  vhalitr. 
On  the  other  hand,  hallucinatory  percqttioas  of  pcesons,  occnnfiic 
to  sane  and  healthy  indiyiduah  in  the  ful^r  waking  stau,  ai« 
comparatively  rare  occurrences,  wheat  frequency  we  may  hope 
to  detcmint  by  •  aaUttical  inqulij.  IS,  then,  «c  can  obc^ 
figuiea  espwaring  tbe  frequcngr  of  audi  haUacinatfana,  «e  can 
deduce,  by  the  b^  of  the  laws  of  dumce,  the  preportioD  of  ancfc 
hallucinations  that  may  be  expected  to  coindde  with  (or,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  im^iliy,  to  fall  within  twelve  hours  of)  fbe 
deau  of  tbe  penon  iriHae  a^paritfcm  appears,  if  no  canaal 
rclatiM  obtahu  between  the  orfnciding  evoUs.  If,  tbco.  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  <d  tuch  coincidental  balluctnatiaaa 
is  greater  than  tbe  laws  of  probabOity  will  account  for,  a  ocrtaia 
presumptiDn  of  a  taustl  rdatioa  between  the  cofaddhig  events 
is  thereby  establishedi  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  socb 
ceinddencea,  the  stronger  does  this  presuaiptiOB  bccone. 
Gurney  attempted  a  census  of  halluci  nations  in  order  to  obtain 
dau  for  this  sutistical  treatment,  aiKl  the  resulu  of  it,  embodied 
in  PkaMatrnt  of  th*  Lhuig,  were  considered  by  the  authors  of 
that  work  to  justify  the  bdief  that  tome  c^nddcntal  balludna- 
tions  are  vcridicaL  In  the  year  1889  the  Sodety  for  Psycfakal 
Research  appointed  a  commiuee,uttder  the  diairmanihip  of  the 
late  Ueary  Sidgwick,  to  make  a  second  census  of  hslliifinnrinna 
on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic  plan  than  the  first,  in  order 
that  the  important  coodusion  reached  by  the  authoa  of  Pkud- 
turn  0}  tkt  Lkitti  night  be  put  to  the  severer  test  rcndcxed 
possible  by  a  larger  and  moce  carefully  collected  mass  of  data. 
Seventeen  thousand  adults  returned  answers  to  the  question, 
"  Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  Iieaimi^tdyawakc; 
bad  a  vivid  impressioB  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by  a  living 
being  ot  inanimate  object,  or  of  bearing  a  voice;  which  inq>rea- 
tion,  so  aa  you  cmild  discover,  waa  not  due  to  aiqr  external 
pbyrical  cauae?"  Rather  mora  than  two  tbapaapd  petiODa 
aaairacd  alfimatively,  and  to  each  «C  tbese  weie  addrcaaed 
careful  inquiries  concerning  thdr  halludnatory  cxperieacesL 
In  this  way  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  number,  381  aK>aritiou 
of  persons  living  at  the  moment  (or  not  mote  than  twchw  boun 
dead)  had  been  recognized  by  the  pcrdpicals,  and  that,  of  these. 
So  were  aDcged  to  have  been  e^erioGed  wiibbi  twelve  houa 
of  the  death  of  the  pers«t  whose  apparition  bad  ^tpeaxed.  A 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts,  cooditiaos  and  p*obab8itit% 
led  the  committee  to  estimate  that  the  former  number  should  be 
eolaiged  to  1300  in  order  to  auke  ample  allowance  for  foigetf  ul- 
ncH  and  for  all  other  cautea  that  mi^  have  tended  to  prevent 
tbe  registration  of  apparitiona  of  this  class.  On  theotber  ban^ 
a  severe  critidsm  oi  the  alleged  death-coinddeaccs  led  them  to 
reduce  the  number,  admitted  by  them  for  tbe  purposes  of  their 
calcnlation,  to  30.  Tbe  naUiv  of  theeo  aitjustmenta  ^vea  u» 
about  t  in  43  aa  the  propwtiMi  ^  cobtddental  deatb^^ipariiioiia 
to  the  total  number  of  recognized  apparidons  among  the  i7/>oa 
persons  reached  by  the  census.  Now  the  death-rate  being  just 
over  19  per  thousand,  the  probability  that  any  person  taken  at 
random  will  die  on  a  given  day  It  about  i  in  19,000;  or,  mora 
ttiictly  apeakinib  tb^  average  probaUlity  that  any  peraon  wfll 
die  iriiUn  aiy  CinB  peiM  of  twcatjF-fout  boun  duration 
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b  ftbont  t  In  19,000^  Ham  Ur  prefaabBhy  that  aay  atlier 
fMrtinilar  mnt,  hating  no  auul  rdatioii  to  bis  deaib,  bat 
occttning  doling  faa  lifetine  <or  not  Utcr  thin  tmHn  bam 
after  U*  <knil4  lin  wliMn  the  «une  twtMHonr  bow*  IS  1^ 
dnth  i»  t  In  tihooo;  k«.  if  an  appwttfon  of  sigr  tncHvidtul  !■ 
Kcn  and  recognized  by  uiy  other  person,  the  probability  of  its 
being  experienced  ^thin  twelve  houn  of  that  individual's  death 
Is  I  in  19^000,  if  nb  causal  iriatioB  obtains  between  tlw  tw* 
tTCtttn  Hwrsfontflf  aBiSGOgidnd^iliuftioBsofltvlngpenMiit 
t  onbr  in  may  be  ejected  to  ba  ft  daatb^afBdaeMe  of 
ibta  sort.  But  the  cenius  ibom  tliatof  iseoiscogidHd  a|vaii- 
tioRB  of  living  penons  30  are  deatb-coinddencci  lod  timt  is 
equivalent  to  440  In  i9,oe&  "r"vUH  tMpm-iMftwM, 

tlMMC  TftinHiifin  with  dtath  an  44a  tiiacs  man  unnsnms  rtiaa 
we  dioaU  oqwet,  if  no  canaal  ndatiM  obtainad;  thaefera,  if 
neiUier  the  data  nor  the  reasoning  can  be  destnictivcly  criticised, 
we  are  compiled  to  brieve  that  some  caosal  idatiDn  obtaina; 
and,  since  good  evidence  of  telepathic  conuaaaleatlMi  has  been 
experimentally  obtained,  the  least  Improbable  eiplsnslhm  of 
these  deatlMpparitioos  h  that  the  dyii^  penon  exerts  vpon  Us 
distant  friend  some  telepathic  inflnence  which  generates  an 
hallucinatory  perception  of  hiniiclf. 

These  death-coinddcncet  constitute  the  main  feature  of  the 
argument  in  favour  vt  telepathic  communicatimi  between 
distant  persom,  but  the  census  of  haUucfnattons  afforded  other 
data  from  which  a  variety  of  arguments,  tending  to  support  this 
conclusion,  were  drawn  by  the  committee;  of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  cases  in  which  the  hallucinatory  percept 
embodied  details  that  were  connected  with  the  person  perceived 
and  whidi  could  not  have  become  known  to  the  perdpient  by 
any  normal  means.  The  coounittee  could  not  find  in  the  results 
of  the  census  any  rridence  snSident  to  justify  a  belief  that 
halluclnati<ms  may  be  due  to  telepathic  Influeitee  exerted  by 
persooaKtica  surviving  the  death  of  the  body. 

Ti>e  critical  handling  of  the  cases  by  the  committee  seems  to 
be  above  reproach.  These  who  do  not  accept  tbdr  conclusion 
based  on  the  death-coincidences  must  direct  their  criticism  to 
the  question  of  the  reUabiKty  of  the  reports  of  these  cases.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  althou^  only  those  cases  are  reckoned  in 
whidi  the  percipient  had  no  cause  to  expect  the  death  of  the 
person  whose  apparition  he  experienced,  and  although,  in  nearly 
all  the  accq>ted  cases,  scxne  record  or  communication  of  Uie 
hallucination  was  made  before  bearing  of  the  death,  yet  la  very 
few  cases  wsa  any  contemporary  written  record  of  the  event 
forthcoming  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee.    (W.  McD.) 

HULUIH,  a  frtmtier  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lys,  14  n.  N.  by  E, 
of  UUe  by  rail  Pop.  (1906)  town,  11,670;  commnae,  16,158. 
Its  cbucb  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  manufactures  comprise 
Knen  and  cotton  goods,  chairs  and  rubber  goods,  and  brewing 
and  tanning  are  carried  on;  there  isa  beard  ot  trade  arbitration. 
The  family  of  Halluin  is  mentioned  as  eariy  u.  the  i  jtb  eentuiy. 
In  15S7  the  title  of  duke  and  peer  of  the  rralm  was  granted  to  it, 
but  in  the  succeeding  century  it  t>ecame  extinct. 

HAU.  CARL  PBUX  (1809-1883).  German  dasalcal  scholar 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  5th  of  Aprfl  1809.  In 
1849,  after  having  held  appointments  at  Spires  ud  Hadamar, 
he  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded  Xf  ■  Timiiia mjymiwii im 
at  Munich,  and  in  1 856  director  of  the  royal  Shnuy  and  pnloaor 
in  the  university.  These  posU  he  held  till  bis  death  on  the  ^ 
o^  Cktobcr  1881.  It  is  chleOy  as  the  editorol  Cicero  and  ottiet 
Latin  prose  authors  that  Halm  is  known,  although  in  early  years 
he  also  devoted  considerable  atlentloa  to  Greek.  After  tb« 
death  of  J.  C.  OreUi,  he  joined  J.  G.  Baiter  in  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  critical  edition  of  the  rhetorical  and  idiHoaophtcal 
writing  of  Cicero  (i854-iS6i).  His  sdiool  editions  of  some  of 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  in  the  Haupt  and  Sauppe  series,  with 
notes  and  introductions,  were  very  successfuL  He  also  edited 
a  number  of  classical  texts  for  the  Teubner  series,  the  most 
Important  of  which  are  Tadtus  (4th  ed.,  1883);  Shtloru  LatM 
wumim  (1S63);  Quintilian  (1868);  Sulpidns  Sevenu  (1866); 
Uhmdna  Ftfx  tofatbec  iHlh  EIrmieaB  MataiiM  Di  arrarw 


<iI6t);  Sahdanu  (18^7)  and  Victor  Wtcsris^  BiMa  pe^ 
sMAiMur  AJHeanae  provhiciM  (1878).  Ha  was  aba  aa 
etnthnaiastic  collector  of  uitographa. 

SoeartidM  tw  W.  Chrirt  aod  G.  taubmasn  In  ^  IftcMufM  &atelf 
Bipp^kie  maa  by  C  Buntan  in  BiaMfliiitiet  Jahrbuck;  and 
J.  £.  Suidyt,  HtU.  of  Clatsical  Scholarship,  iu.  195  (1908). 

HAUIA  (Greek  for  "  jump  "),  a  taUe  game,  a  form  of  which 
was  known  to  the  andent  Creeks,  played  on  a  board  divided 
into  as6  squares  with  wooden  am,  resembling  chess  pawns. 
In  the  two-banded  game  19  men  are  enqiloycd  on  each  side, 
coloured  req)ectjvdy  black  and  white;  in  the  four-handed 
each  player  has  13,  the  men  bdng  coloured  white,  black,  red 
and  green.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  men  are  drawn  up 
in  triangular  formation  in  iha  enclosures,  or  yardj,  diagonally 
OfqMute  each  other  in  tlie  comers  of  the  board.  The  object « 
each  player  iito  gel  all  liis  men  into  tiis  enemy's  yard,  the  player 
winning  who  first  accomplishes  this.  The  moves  are  made 
alternately,  the  mode  of  progression  being  by  a  step,  from  one 
squan  to  another  imniedialcly  adjacent,  or  by  a  jump  (whence 
the  name),  wUcb  is  the  jumping  of  a  man  from  a  square  in  front 
of  it  into  an  empty  square  on  the  otha  side  of  it.  This  corre- 
qionds  to  jumping  in  drau^ts,  except  that,  in  halma,  the 
bop  may  be  in  any  direction,  over  friendly  as  wdl  as  hostile 
men,  and  the  men  jumped  over  are  not  taken  but  remain  on 
the  board. 

In  the  fourJianded  game  either  each  player  plays  for  himself, 
or  two  adjacent  playen  play  against  the  other  two. 

See  Csfd  aiirf  TeU*  CowM,  by  Profesior  Hoffmann  (London,  190J). 

HAUIAHBaA  1"  great  land  " ;  also  Jilolo  or  GiIolo|,  an 
island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  bekmging  to  the  residency 
of  Temate,  tying  under  the  equator  and  about  iiS"  E.  Its 
shape  b  extremely  irregular,  rescmUing  that  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.  It  coosisu  of  four  peniosulas  so  arranged  as  to 
enckee  three  great  bays  (Kayu,  Bicholi,  Weda),  all  opening 
towarda  the  east,  the  northern  peninsula  being  cwmected  with 
the  others  by  an  isthmus  only  5  m.  wide.  On  tbe  western  side 
of  the  isthmus  lies  another  bay,  that  of  Dodinga,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  are  rituated  the  two  islands  Temate  and  Tidore,  whose 
political  importaooa  exceeds  tbu  of  the  larger  bland  (see  these 
anides).  Of  the  four  peaiBsuha  of  Hamsher*  the  northera 
and  the  southern  are  reckoned  to  the  sultanate  of  Tcraate,  the 
north-eastern  and  sotith-castem  to  that  of  Tidote;  the  former 
having  eleven,  the  latter  three  districts.  The  distance  between 
the  eUBendties  of  the  northeraand  southern  peninsulas,  measured 
along  tbe  curve  of  the  west  coast,  is  about  340  m.;  and  the  total 
area  of  the  island  Is  6700  sq.  m.  Knowledgeof  the  island  is  very 
IaceiiQilet&  It  appears  that  the  four  peninsulas  are  traversed 
in  the  direction  of  thdr  longitudinal  axis  by  mountain  diains 
3000  to  4000  fL  high,  covered  with  forest,  without  a  central 
chain  at  the  nucleus  ol  the  island  whence  the  peninsulas  divoge. 
The  mountain  chains  are  trequenUy  intemqited  by  plains,  such 
as  Iboae  of  Weda  and  KobL  The  northern  part  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  the  northern  peninsula  is  volcanic,  its  volcanoes  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  those  of  Makian,  Temate  and  Tidore.  Coral 
fcmnatioBa  on  heights  In  the  interior  would  indicate  oscillatioas 
of  the  land  in  several  periods,  but  a  detailed  gecdogy  of  the 
idsnd  Is  wanting.  To  tbe  norUi-east  of  the  northera  peninsula 
h  the  considerable  Island  of  Morotai  (635  sq.  m.),  and  to  the  west 
«f  the  aouthera  peninsula  the  more  importaiU  island  of  Bachian 
(f.t.)  among  others.  CalelabacontidcTablesettlen>ent,situated 
00  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  a  well 
cultivated  plain  which  extends  southward  and  inland.  Vegeta- 
tion Is  prolific  Rice  is  grown  by  tbe  natives,  but  the  sago  tree 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  them.  Dammar  and  coco-nuts 
are  also  grown.  The  sea  yields  trepang  and  pearl  shells.  A 
little  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  and  Macas^rs  of  Teraat^ 
who,  cros^ng  the  Barraw  isthmus  of  Dodinga,  enter  the  bay  of 
Kayu  on  the  east  coast.  The  total  popuUtion  is  estimated  at 

tOO.OOOh 

Tlw  f'''^¥T^'''T  are  mostly  of  immigrant  Malayan  stock. 
In  tbe  »Mthem  peninsula  are  found  people  of  Papuan  type^ 
prabnUy  Rpnaantinc  the  abori^nes,  and  a  U9w  arouad  Gidda, 
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who  are  Polynesiui  in  phy^ue,  poubly  tenauita,  much  mixed 
by  nttiKqucnt  cn>ssiiig»  with  ihe  Pspuu  iadi^nes,  of  the 
Caucasian  hordes  emigrating  in  piehistotic  times  across  Ibc 
Pacific.  M.  AcUUe  ILafiray  ^vet  a  deicnptioo  of  them  in  7Vw 
d»  monde  (1879)  wbere  pbot^rafdu  wiU  be  found.  "  They  are 
as  unlike  (he  Malays  as  we  are,  excelling  them  in  tallness  of 
stature  and  elegance  of  shape,  and  being  perfectly  distinguished 
by  ibeir  oval  face,  with  a  fairly  high  and  open  brow,  their  aquiline 
nose  and  thdr  horizontally  placed  eyes.  Their  beards  are 
sometimes  thick;  their  liml»  are  muscular;  the  colour  of  their 
skins  la  cinnamon  brown.  Spears  of  iron-wood,  abundantly 
barbed,  and  small  bows  and  bamboo  arrows  free  from  poison 
are  their  principal  weapons!"  They  are  further  described  as 
having  temi^  {tabnas)  in  which  they  suspend  fraages  of 
serpents  and  other  monsters  as  well- as  the  (rophici  procured  by 
war.  They  believe  in  a  better  Hfe  hereafter,  but  have  no  idea 
of  ft  h^  et  a  devil,  tbdr  evil  qririta  only  tomwatinf  them 
the  present  state. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  liettcr  acquainted  with 
Halmahera  than  with  many  other  parts  of  the  archipelago; 
they  called  it  sometimes  Batu  China  and  sottetime*  More  It 
was  circumnavigated  by  om  of  Aeir  vmeb  in  ij'Si  wd  the 
general  outline  of  the  coasts  b  correctly  given  in  their  naps  at 
a  time  when  separate  portions  of  Celebes,  such  as  Macassar  and 
Menado,  are  represented  as  distinct  islands.  The  name  (Jilolo) 
was  really  that  of  a  native  state,  the  sultan  of  which  had  the 
chief  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  Moluccas  before  be  was 
supplanted  by  the  sultan  of  Temate  about  1380.  His  ca|rital, 
Jilolo,  lay  on  the  west  coast  on  the  fint  bay  to  the  north  of  that 
of  Dodinga.  In  1976  Danu  Hassan,  a  descendant  of  the  suhana 
of  Jilolo,  raised  an  insurrection  in  the  island  for  the  pivpote 
of  thfowfaiguff  the  authority  of  the  saluu  of  Tidoie  wd  Temate ; 
and  his  efforts  would  probably  have  been  successful  but  tot  the 
intervention  of  the  Dutch.  Id  1878  a  Dutch  expedition  was 
directed  against  the  pirates  Tobalai,  and  they  were  virtu^y 
extirpated.  Slavery  remains  in  the  interior.  Missionary  wotIl, 
carried  on  In  the  noitbem  peninsula  of  Halmahera  since  1S66, 
has  been  falriy  succeasfnl  among  the  heathen  natives,  hut  less  so 
among  the  Mahommedani,  who  have  often  hfdted  the  otben 
against  the  mis^narics  and  their  converts. 

HAUISTAD,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  chief  town  of  the  district 
(UTh)  of  Halland,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Cattegat,  76  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Gothenburg  by  the  railway  to  Helsingborg.  Pop.  (1900), 
15,361.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nissa,  having  an  inner 
harbour  (15  ft.  depth),  an  outer  harbour,  and  roads  giving 
anchorage  (34  to  36  ft.)  exposed  to  S.  and  N.W.  winds.  In  the 
neti^bouihood  tlwn  are  quanks  of  granite,  which  »  ejqwrted 
chi^y  to  Germany.  Ol^er  industries  are  engineering,  ship- 
building and  brewing,  and  there  are  cloth,  jute,  hat,  wood-pulp 
and  paper  factories.  The  principal  exports  are  granite,  timber 
and  hats;  and  butler  through  Hcltingborg  and  Gothenburg. 
The.  imports  are  coal,  mochinsry  and  grain.  Potatoea  an 
largely  grown  In  the  district,  and  the  satoion  fisheries  are  valuable. 
The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  There 
■re  both  mineral  and  sea-water  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MenUon  of  the  diurch  of  Uabnstad  otturs  as  early  as  1461, 
tod  the  IbrtlficatloBB  ate  menlloDed  first  in  ia*S.  The  latter 
were  demolished  hi  1734.  There  were  formerly  Donunkan  and 
Franciscan  monasteries  in  the  town.  The  oldest  town-privileges 
date  from  1307.  During  Ihe  revolt  of  the  miner  Engelbrekt, 
it  twice  fdl  into  the  bands  of  the  Rbeb—in  1434  nod  r436. 
Tbe  town  ai^etrs  to  have  be«n  frequently  chotenu  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  rulers  and  delegates  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms; 
and  under  the  union  of  Kalmar  it  was  appointed  to  be  tne  place 
tor  the  election  of  a  new  Scandinavian  monarch  whenever 
necessary.  Hie  idn  ot  Halland  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Denmark  in  Sweden,  and  acconfingly,  In  1534,  dui^g  hfs  war 
with  the  Danes,  Guitavus  Vasa  assaulted  and  took  iu  chief  town. 
In  1660,  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  the  whole  district  was 
ceded  to  Sweden.  In  r676  Charles  XII.  defeated  near  Ualmstad 
a  Danish  army  which  was  attempting  to  retake  the  district,  and 
•ince  that  time  HiAand  haa  formed  port  d-Swedom. 


BALO.  a  wofd  derived  from  the  Cb  t^m,  a  tlvohiag-Aoa^ 
and  afterwards  applied  to  denote  the  diifc  of  the  sud  «r  naemt 
probably  oh  account  of  tha  drotlar  path  XxaaA  out  by  the  on 
threshing  the  com.  ItwaathcBWappttadtoifanoteny  liMBMima 
ring,  such  as  that  viewed  anond  tb«awiotnQaa,«r  portt^ad 
about  the  heads  of  saints. 

In  physical  science,  a  halo  Is  a  luminous  dnfe,  suizouBding 
the  sun  or  moon,  with  various  auziliaiy  phenomena,  and  fdmad 
by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  1^  ke-cxystals  ampgBded 
in  tbe  atmoqihcre.  The  optical  phenomena  produced  hf 
atmospheric  water  arid  ice  may  be  divided  into  two  clajf\ 
ftccotding  to  the  relative  position  of  the  luminous  ring  and  tha 
source  of  fight.  In  the  first  daaa  we  have  iotet,  and  ctrmtae, 
or  "  gbrics,"  which  endrclc  tbe  tumiDoiy;.  the  second  dass 
includes  rainbvwt,  /tffbom,  mUt-katn,  atUkdia  and  1— Mrton- 
tpteUu,  whose  centres  are  at  the  antlrsalar  point.  Here  it  is 
DDfy  oeccsanr  to  distinguish  haloa  from  coronae.  Bate  sse 
at  definite  dtstaoces  (ai"  and  46°)  fttmi  tbe  sun,  and  are  atloored 
red  on  tlie  imsUc,  beii)g  due  to  lefractian;  coboiim  doMjy 
suneund  the  sun  at  variaUo  distances,  and  ate  cokmred  led 
on  Ihe  uOude,  being  due  to  diffraction. 

The  phenontenou  of  a  solar  <or  lunar)  halo  as  seen  fnm  iht 
eafth'b  represented  lofig.  z;  fig.  1  is  a  diagrammatic  skelck 
showing  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  tlie  senith;  but  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  drcumstancca  that  all  the  parts  are  aeca. 
Endrding  the  sun  or  moon  (S),  there  an  two  drcka,  knoim  aa 
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the  inner  halo  I,  and  the  outer  faalo  0,  having  radii  of  aboat  aa* 
and  46*,  and  exhibiting  tbe  colours  of  the  spectrum  In  a  confosed 
manner,  the  only  decided  tint  being  the  red  on  the  inude. 
Passing  through  the  luminary  and  parallel  to  the  horiaon,  there 
is  a  white  luminous  ciide,  the  fmrbOic  cirdt  (P),  on  wbkh  a 
nnnber  of  images  of  the  luminary  ^ipear.  Tbe  most  bril&aal 
are  situated  at  tbe  intersections  of  the  inner  halo  and  tbe  parbdic 
cirder  these  are  known  as  parb^ia  (denoted  by  the  letter  p  in 
tjw  figures)  (from  the  Gr.  impi,  bedde,  aad  <X«or,  the  sun) 
or  "  mock^uns,"  in  the  case  of  the  lun,  and  as  paratdtxat 
(bom  To^  and  the  moon) 'or  "  raodE^DOons,!*  in  tbe 

case  of  the  moon.  Less  brilliant  are  the  parhelia  of  tbe  ootct 
halo.  The  parhelia  are  most  briSiant  when  tbe  sun  is  near  tbe 
horizoR.  As  the  sun  rises,  they  pass  a  little  beyond  the  balo 
aad  exbibk  flaming  uib.  Tbe  other  images  on  the  pariidic 
dide  are  tH  pannlhdia  (q)  and  the  omSkdiom  (s)  (frma  the 
Greek  Arrl,  opposite,  and  4Xios,  tbe  tun).  Tbe  former  are 
situated  at  from  go"  to  140"  from  the  sun;  the  latter  b  a  white 
patch  of  light  aituated  at  the  anti^solar  point  and  often  exccediag 
in  siio  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminary.  A  vertical  dtde 
passmg  tbnxiiEb  tba  aun  may  also  be  seen.  From  tbt  pariufia 
of  tbe  biner  bale  two  oUiqoe  curves  (L)  proceed.  Tbese  are 
known  as  the  *"  arcs  of  Lowiti,"  having  been  first  described  in 
1794  by  Johann  Tobias  Lowitx  (1757-1804).  Luminons  aro 
(T),  tangential  to  tbe  upper  and  tower  parts  of  each  halo,  ab» 
occur,  and  in  the  case  of  the  iwMtb^i  the  arcs  may  be  piolonicd 
to  fonn  a  quau-cBiptic  balo. 

The  physical  exphnation*  of  haln.'-Oii^tcd  iritb  Rent 
Dcscarto,  who  ascribed  thdr  formation  to  the  presence  of  ice. 
crystals  in  tbe  ainwcphere.  Thb  thecnry  was  adopted  hy  Edast 
MnriottCk  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Tbotnas  Young;  and,  ahbou^ 
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Mttala  of  thdr  UKnpUaot'wcn  wtBeiriitt  ubitnty,  yet  iWt 
fcoeral  validity  of  tkm  theory  has  been  dcmooatraled  by  tba 
icafaichaa  of  j.  G.  Galle  and  A.  Bavait.  The  menoir  of  ibe 
bab-namcd.  publkbed  in  the  Joumai  dt  1'£mU  r*yaU  ptfy. 
fwtmfM.for  tftar  (zviiL,  i-syo),  fankt  aa  a  duric  on  the 
aa^Kt;  it  b  rei4cte  irith  utainpki  tad  illitttmtioaa,  and  dia- 
cuMca  thx  varioua  phenomena  in  nuBBte  dttaiL 

The  nnial  form  of  ke-ciyatali  in  douds  is  a  ri^t  hnacooal 
priint,  mUth  may  be  rimigatfd  aa  a  ntedk  or  fembortCMd 
like  a  thin  pkte.  There  are  three  refracting  an^ea  potable, 
one  of  1 10°  between  two  adjacent  prism  faces,  one  of  6e'  between 
two  alternate  prism  faces,  and  one  of  go"  between  a  prism  face 
aad  the  base.  If  innumerable  numbers  of  sudi  crystals  fall  in 
any  manner  between  the  observer  and  the  snn,  li^t  falling 
upon  these  cryMsb  will  be  refracted,  and  the  refracted  rays  will 
be  crowded  together  in  the  position  of  miaimum  deviation  (we 
RxnACnoM  or  Ltckt).  Mariotu  exfJaJned  the  innec  halo  as 
being  due  to  refraction  throng  a  pair  of  alternate  faces,  since  the 
BiinimBm  deviatioa  of  aa  ke-prism  whose  refracting  annJe  is  te* 
is  about  as'.  Snce  the  mlnfanum  deviation  b  least  lor  the  least 
Rfianpble  rays,  it  follows  that  the  red  rays  will  be  the  least 
refracted,  and  the  violet  the  more  refracted,  and  therefore  the 
hale  will  be  coloared  red  on  the  indde.  Similarfy,  as  explaiDed 
by  Henry  Cavendish,  tbe  hak>  of  46'  is  due  to  refract  kin  by  faces 
inclined  at  go".  The  impurity  of  tbe  odours  (due  [Mrtly  to  tbe 
son's  diameter,  but  still  more  to  oblique  refractkn)  is  more 
marked  in  halos  than  in  rainbows;  in  foct,  only  the  red  is  at 
all  pure,  and  as  a  rule,  only  a  mete  trace  of  green  or  blue  is  seeut 
the  external  portion  of  each  halo  being  nearly  white. 

Tbe  two  halos  are  the  only  phenomena  which  admit  of 
eqtlanatlon  without  aaugnlng  any  pnrthnilar  distiibntion  to  the 
iM-crysula.  But  it  is  obvious  tluU  certain  dku^tions  will 
predominate,  for  the  ctystab  will  tend  to  faD  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  their  motion;  a  needle^haped  crystal  tending 
to  keep  ita  azla  vertical,  a  plate-shaped  crystal  to  keep  its  axis 
horizontal.  Thomas  Young  exidained  the  parhdic  drde  (P) 
as  doe  to  reflection  from  the  vertical  faces  of  the  long  prinu 
and  the  bases  of  tbe  short  ones.  If  these  vertical  Cmcs  foecome 
very  numerous,  the  eye  will  perceive  a  colourlesa  ImriMmtal 
drde.  IU6cctioD  from  an  excess  oPborfaontal  priana  gives 
rise  to  a  vertical  drde  passing  tbrou^  the  son. 

The  parhelia  {p)  were  explained  by  MarfotU  as  due  to  lefrac- 
tioathronghapairofahemMe  faces  of  a  vertical  prism.  When 
tbe  sun  is  near  the  horlson  the  rays  fall  upon  tbe  prindpsl  section 
of  the  prisms;  the  minimum  deriatioo  tot  such  rays  is  as",  and 
consequently  tbe  parhelia  are  not  only  «a  the  Inaer  ImIo.  but 
also  M  the  parbeHc  drde.  As  the  ran  rises,  tbe  nqra  enter  the 
prisma  more  and  more  obUqudy,  and  the  an^  of  minimum 
deviation  increases;  but  dnce  the  emergent  ray  makea  tbe  same 
angle  with  the  refracting  e<lge  as  the  Inddent  ray,  It  follows  tbst 
the  parhelia  will  remain  on  tbe  parhelic  drde,  while  receding 
bom  tbe  Inner  halo.  nwdiSmat  values  trf  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation  for  rays  of  diflerent  refrangjbiUtics  give  rite 
to  spectral  colours,  the  red  being  nearest  the  sun,  while  farther 
away  the  overlapping  of  the  fxcln  forms  a  flaming  cok)urIess 
tail  stmetimet  extending  over  aa  much  aa  10'  to  so".  The 
"arcaof  Lowiiz"  (L)  are  probably  due  to  small  ceciBattons  of 
the  vertical  prisma. 

The  "  tangential  arcs  "  (T)  were  ex{dalned  by  Young  as  being 
caused  by  tbe  thin  plates  with  thdr  axes  borisonUt,  refraction 
taking  {dace  through  altenute  faces.  Tbe  axes  will  take  up  any 
portion,  and  contcqoeDtly  tfve  tfae  to  f  notlnmns  teiiei  of 
parhelia  uMdi  tonch  externally  the  inner  halo,  both  above  and 
below,  and  under  certain  conditions  (such  as  the  requisite 
altitude  of  the  tun)  form  two  dosed  dliptical  curves;  generally, 
however,  only  tbe  upper  and  tower  portions  are  seen.  Similarly, 
tbe  tangential  arcs  to  the  hak>  of  46*  are  due  to  lef  taction  trough 
faces  indined  at  9^. 

The  paranthelia  (9)  may  be  due  to  two  internal  or  two  external 
reflections.  A  pair  of  triangular  prisms  having  a  common  face, 
or  a  stelUte  crystal  formed  by  the  symmetrical  interpenetrattoo 
of  two  triangular  prisna  adndu  of  two  inlenwl  reSectlona  by 
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facea  Indined  at  lae*,  and  lo  give  rise  to  two  colourless  images 
each  at  an  angular  distance  of  iio*  from  the  sun<,  Double 
iatenal  reflection  by  •  triangular  prism  would  form  a  single 
eoloated  image  on  Lbe  parfaelic  drde  at  about  gS*  from  tbe  sun. 
These  «agular  distances  are  attained  only  when  the  sun  il  on 
tbe-hofison,  and  they  increase  as  it  rises. 

Tbe  antbetion  (a)  may  be  explained  as  caused  by  two  intemd 
reflections  of  the  solar  rays  by  a  bexagooal  lamellar  crystal, 
having  iu  axis  hotitoiital.»nd  one  of  lbs  diagonala  of  iu  baas 
vertical.  Theemeigtngfsysanpanlldtotheiroriginaldbection 
and  form  a  colourless  image  on  the  parhelic  drde  opposite 
the  sun. 

RxFxaxiicBa.— AugusU  Bmvais's  eelebrated  memcur.  "  Sur  tn 
halo*  et  les  pIrfnomttMS  optiques  qui  les  accofflpauient  "  Umm. 
EtcU  poly.  voL  xviiL,  1S47),  comainsa  full  account  otthe  geometrical 
theory.  See  alio  E.  Maieart,  Trailt  f^piipu;  J.  Pemter,  UHtar^ 
lotutkt  Opiik  (1903-1905);  and  R.  S.  Heath,  Gtomtlrit^  Opiitt. 

HALOOBHI.  The  word  halogen  fa  derived  from  tbe  Gre«k 
4Xr  (sea-salt)  and  tovof  (to  produce),  and  consequently 
means  the  sM>«alt  producer.  The  term  fa  appM  to  the  tout 
elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iod^t^  Ob  amnmt  of 
the  great  timikrity  of  their  aodiua  salu  to  ordinary  sea-sdt. 
These  four  dements  show  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another 
in  their  general  chemical  behaviour,  and  in  that  of  their  com* 
pounds,  whSst  their  physical  prqiMies  show  agradual  transition. 
Thus,  aa  the  atonfic  wdght  increases,  the  state  of  aggregation 
changes  from  that  of  a  gas  in  the  case  of  fluorine  and  chlorine, 
to  that  of  a  liquid  (bromine)  and  finally  to  that  of  the  solid 
(iodine);  tt  tbe  same  time  the  mdting  and  boiling  points  rise 
with  increasing  atomic  weights.  The  halogen  of  lower  atomic 
weight  can  displace  one  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  lu  hydrogen 
compound,  or  frmn  the  sdt  derived  from  such  hydrogen  com- 
pound, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  halogen  of  higher  atomic 
weight  can  displace  that  of  lower  atomic  weight,  from  the 
halogen  ojQF-adds  and  their  sdts;  thus  iodine  will  liberate 
chlorine  from  potassium  chlorate  and  also  from  perchloric  add. 
All  four  of  the  halogens  unite  with  hydrogen,  but  tbe  affinity 
for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight  increases,  hydrogen 
and  fluorine  uniting  exploalvdy  at  very  low  temperatures  and 
in  the  dailc,  whiUt  hydrogen  and  iodine  unite  only  at  high 
temperMmes,  and  even  then  the  resulting  compound  is  very 
readily  decomposed  by  beat.  The  hydrides  of  tbe  halogens  an 
all  cdouriesa,  atno^  fumhig  gases,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
possesdng  a  atrong  add  reaction;  they  react  readily  with  basic 
•aides,  fbrming  in  most  cases  well  defined  crystalline  salts  which 
resemble  one  another  very  strongly.  On  tbe  Other  hand  the 
Stability  of  the  known  oxygen  compounds  increases  with  the 
atsnic  weight,  thus  iodine  penioride  Is,  at  ordinary  icmpcraturet, 
a  well-defined  crystalline  solid,  which  is  only  decomposed  on 
heating  strongly,  whilst  chlorine  monoxide,  chlorine  peroxide, 
and  chlorine  hieptexide  are  very  unstable,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatuei,  deconqtoaing  at  the  all^test  diock.  Compounds 
of  flooriiM  and  oxygen,  and  of  bromine  and  oxygen,  have  not 
jret  been  iiolaled.  In  aome  respects  there  ta  a  very  marked 
difference  between  fluorine  and  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
fiM,  whilst  sodium  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  are  readily 
aduhle  in  water,  sodium  fluoride  is  much  less  soluble;  again, 
aOm  ddoride,  bnmide  and  iodide  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  fluoride  is  appreciably 
soluble  in  water.  Again,  flnorineafaowaagrcat  tendency  toform 
double  salts,  which  have  no  counterpart  among  tbe  conponnds 
fwmed  by  the  othm  members  of  the  family. 

HAU,  VRAM  {i5&>^>i«6),  OMck  painter,  was  bean  at 
Antwerp  according  to  tbe  most  recent  authorities  in  1580  or 
1581,  and  died  at  Haarlem  ui  1666.  As  a  portrait  painter  second 
only  to  Rembrandt  in  Holland,  he  diaplayed  extraordinary 
talent  and  quickness  in  the  exerdae  of  bit  art  coupled  with 
[EqmwideiNe  b  the  use  of  the  mesns  which  that  art  secured  to 
him.  M  a  time  when  the  Dutch  natkm  fought  for  indepeadence 
and  won  it.  Hats  appears  in  the  ranks  of  its  mSitary  gilds.  He 
wasalsoamembercf  the  Chamber  o(  Rhetoric,  and  (1644)  chaii- 
nan  of  the  Painters'  Corporation  at  Haarlem.  But  aa  a  man  he 
had  failbip.  He  so  Ul-lre«t<d  his  first  viie.  Aanekc  Heimam  ' 
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thai  she  died  preoutarely  in  lAitf;  «mI  ba  ttuely  uved  the 
chsncter  o[  his  second,  Lysbeth  Rcynlm,  by  marrying  her  la 
1617.  Another  defect  wu  pkrti&li(y  to  drink,  which  led  him 
into  low  company.  Still  be  brought  ap  and  supported  a  family 
of  ten  children  with  succos  till  1652,  when  the  forced  ule  o(  hit 
^cturea  and  furniture,  nt  the  tuit  of  a  baker  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  bread  and  ntoney,  brought  him  to  absolute  penury. 
The  inventory  of  the  property  seized  on  this  occasion  only 
meiftiou  three  mattresaes  and  boUlets,  an  armoire,  a  table  and 
five  pictates.  This  humble  list  represents  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy.  Subsequently  lo  this  he 
was  reduced  to  siill  greater  straits,  and  his  rent  and  firing  were 
paid  by  the  municipality,  which  afterwards  gave  him  (r664) 
an  aiutuity  of  200  Badas.  We  may  admire  the  spirit  which 
enabled  Urn  to  produce  some  of  bis  roost  striking  works  in  hit 
unhappy  dtnuntaiKet:  we  bod  hi*  widow  leeking  outdoor 
relief  from  tbe  guaidiant  of  the  poor,  and  djriof  obimrdy  ki  a 
hospitat 

Hab's  pictures  fllnstrato  the  various  strata  of  aodety  into 
which  his  misf«tanes  led  bim.  His  banquets  or  meetinp  of 
officers,  of  sharpshooters,  and  gildsmen  are  tbe  most  Interesting 
of  his  works.  But  they  are  not  more  cbaracteristic  than  his 
low4ife  picinm  of  itinerant  playm  and  Angers.  His  portraiu 
of  gentlefolk  are  true  and  noble,  but  hatdty  so  expressive  as 
those  ot  fidiwives  and  tavern  bcroes. 

His  first  master  at  Antwerp  was  probably  van  Nowt,  as  bas 
Been  suggested  by  M.  C.  S.  Davics,  bat  on  his  removal  toHaariem 
Frans  Hals  entered  ibe  atelier  of  van  Hander,  tbe  painter  and 
Ustorlan,  of  whom  he  possessed  some  pictures  which  went  to 
pay  tbe  debt  of  Uw  baker  already  alluded  to.  But  he  soon 
Imprmd  upon  tbe  practice  of  the  ({me,  illustrated  by  J.  van 
S^reel  and  Antonio  Horo,  and,  emancipating  himadf  grsidoally 
from  tradition,  produced  pictures  remarkable  for  tnitb  and 
dexterity  of  hand.  We  prise  in  Rembrandt  the  golden  glow  of 
cfTccts  based  upon  artificial  contrasts  of  low  light  in  immeasurable 
gloom.  Mab  was  fond  ot  dajdijjit  of  silveiy  sbeoi.  Both  men 
were  painters  of  touch,  but  <tf  touch  «q  different  keys — Rem- 
brandt was  the  bass,  Hals  tbe  treble.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
more  expresNve  than  the  former.  He  seises  with  rare  intuition 
a  moment  in  the  life  of  his  sitters.  What  nature  displays  in 
that  moment  he  reproduces  thoroughly  in  a  very  delicate  scale 
of  cobNir,  and  witb  a  perfect  mastery  over  every  form  of  exprei- 
rion.  He  become*  so  clever  at  last  that  eaact  tone,  light  and 
shade,  and  modelling  are  all  obtained  with  a  few  marked  and 
fluid  strokes  of  tbe  brush. 

In  every  form  of  his  art  we  can  distinguish  bis  earlier  style 
from  that  of  later  yean.  It  is  carious  that  we  have  ito  norad 
of  any  woA  produced  Iqr  Mm  In  tbe  first  decade  of  his 
independent  activity,  save  an  engraving  by  Jan  van  de  Veldfl 
after  a  lost  portrait  of  "  The  Minister  Johannes  Bogardus," 
who  died  in  ittu.  The  eaHiest  works  by  Frans  Hals  that  have 
come  down  to  ns,  "  Two  Boys  Playing  and  Singing  "  in  the 
gallery  of  (^asel,  and  a  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  tbe  'St 
Jons  DoeIe"'orATquebusiers  of  St  George  (i6i6)inthemuaeum 
of  Haarlem,  exhibit  him  as  a  careful  draughtsman  capable  of 
great  finish,  yet  spirited  wiihal.  His  flesh,  leas  clear  than  it 
afterwards  becomes,  is  pas  lose  and  burnished.  Later  be  becomes 
more  ^ective,  displaya  more  freedom  of  hand,  and  a  greater 
command  <A  effect.  At  this  period  we  note  the  beautiful  fuU- 
length  of  "  Madame  van  Beresteyn  "  at  the  Loovre  in  Paris, 
and  a  splendid  full-length  portrait  of "  Willem  van  Heythuyscn  " 
leaning  on  a  sword  in  the  Uechtenstein  collection  at  Vienna. 
Both  these  jrictures  are  equalled  by  the  other  "  Banquet  of  tbe 
oOicers  of  tbe  Arquebusiers  of  St  George "  (with  difTerent 
portraits)  and  the  "  Banquet  of  the  officers  of  tlw  '  Clovcniers 
Doelen ' "  or  Arqucbusiers  of  St  Andrew  of  1617  and  on 
"  Assembly  of  the  officers  of  the  Arqucbusiers  of  St  Andrew  " 
of  r6j3  in  the  Haarlem  Museum.  A  picture  of  the  same  kind 
in  tbe  town  haH  of  Amsterdam,  with  the  date  of  1637,  suggests 
some  study  of  tbe  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  similar 
Influence  b  apparent  inai^ctureof  1641  at  Haariem,  representing 
*  die  "  Kegeui  of  tfan  Company  of  St  Slixabetb  "  and  in  tU 
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portrait  of  **  Ibifa  Vbe«t "  at  Anatcidan.  But  lUtnfcranrft'b 
•cample  did  not  create  a  Lasting  impitasioa  on  Hals.  He  gxadB- 
ally  dnq^ed  more  and  more  into  grey  and  silvery  banBoniea 
of  lone;  and  two  of  bu  caavasca,  executed  in  i664<  "Ik* 
Regents  and  Regentcssea  of  the  Oudemannenhub  "  at  Haarki. 
ate  masterpieces  of  colour,  thongli  in  substance  all  b«t  b«>- 
chromes.  In  fact,  ever  since  1641  Hab  had  shown  a  U  mA  ni  j 
to  restrict  tbe  gamut  of  Us  palette,  and  to  suggest  colour  ratbcr 
than  express  it.  This  b  particuiarty  noticeable  in  bb  flesh  tiala 
wbidi  from  year  to  year  became  more  grey,  until  finally  tbe 
shadows  were  painted  in  almost  absolute  bbck,  as  in  tbe 
"  Tymane  Oosdorp,"  of  tbe  Berlin  Gallery.  As  thb  teademcy 
coincide*  with  tbe  period  of  hb  poverty,  it  has  been  mggrstrt 
that  one  of  the  raaaosa,  if  not  the  only  reasoo,  of  hb  pRdilectiaa 
for  black  and  white  jdgment  was  tbe  cbeapnesa  of  tboe  colonw 
as  compared  with|the  cnstly  lakes  and  carmines. 

As  a  portrait  painter  Frans  Hab  had  scarct^  tbe  psycfaoloskal 
Insist  of  a  Rnabrandt  or  Vdazques,  though  in  a  few  wvcka, 
like  the  "Admiral  de  Ruytcc,"  in  Earl  Spencer's  coikctira, 
tbe  "  Jacob  Olycan  "  at  the  Hague  Gallery,  and  the  "  Albert 
van  der  Ueer  "  at  Haarleqn  town,  hall,  be  rcveab  a  seordUng 
analysb  of  character  wtncb  has  little  in  oonmwn  with  tbe 
instantaneous  egression  of  hb  so-called  "  character  "  portraits. 
In  these  he  generally  sets  upon  the  canvas  the  fleeting  aspect 
of  ttic  various  stages  of  merriment,  from  the  subtle,  half  iromc 
smile  that  quivers  round  tbe  lips  of  the  curiously  misnaaoed 
"  LauiJitng  Cavalier"  in  the  Wallace  Collection  to  tbe  imbecile 
giin  of  tbe  "  Htlle  Bobbe  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  .Te  this 
group  of  pictures  belong  Banxi  Gustav  Rothschild's  "  Jester," 
the  "  BMrnientK  "  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  "  Fbher  Boy  **  at 
Antwerp,  whilst  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Artbt  witb  his  eecMd 
Wife  "  at  tbe  Ryks  Moseum  in  Amstttdam,  and  tbe  «omewhat 
confused  group  of  the  "  Beresteyn  Family "  at  tbe  Louvre 
dxm  a  similar  tendency.  Far  U»  scaUered  in  amasesncat 
than  thb  Beresteyn  group,  and  in  evety  rcii>ect  one  of  tbe  moot 
masteriy  of  nans  Hab's  acUevenienU  b  tbe  group  called  "  The 
Painter  and  Ua  ^ndly  "  in  tbe  poaaei^  of  Qdanel  Waide, 
s4iich  wan  almost  tmknown  tutil  It  appealed  at  tbe  wsBtar 
eihlbitton  at  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  1906. 

Though  a  visit  to  Hdkiem  town  hall,  which  contains  tbe 
five  enormous  Dodcn  groups  aitd  the  two  Regentmi  pictore^ 
Is  a*  neoenary  for  tbe  student  of  lUs'a  art  as  a  viut  10  the 
Prada  In  Haddd  b  for  tbe  Mudcot  of  Vekiquea,  good  examptea 
of  the  Dutch  master  have  foimd  thdr  way  into  most  of  tbe 
leading  public  and  private  collections.  In  the  British  Isle*, 
besides  tbe  worlts  already  mentioned,  portraits  from  bb  brush 
an  to  be  fdunl  at  tbe  National  Gallery,  tbe  Ediabnrgh  GaBeiy, 
the  Qaacnw  Coiporatlon'Callety,  Hampton  Court,  Bucklngbam 
Palace,  Devonshire  House,  and  the  collections  of  Lord  Nortb- 
brooke.  Lord  EUesmere,  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord  Spencer. 

At  Amsterdam  b  the  celebrated  "  Flute  Player,"  once  in  tbe 
Diaper  collectloa  at  Dort;  at  Bruaids,  tbe  purician  "  He> t- 
huyaea at  the  Louvre.  "  Descartes at  Dresden,  the 
painter  "  Van  der  Vinoe."  Hab's  sitters  were  taken  from 
every  class  of  society — admirals,  gencraU  and  burgomasters 
pairing  with  merchuU,  lawyers,  clerks.  To  register  all  that 
we  find  in  public  galleries  would  involve  much  space.  There 
arc  eight  portraits  at  Berlin,  six  at  Cassel,  five  at  St  Petersburg, 
six  at  the  Louvre,  two  al  Brusseb,  five  at  Dresden,  two  at  Got  ha. 
In  private  collections,  chiefly  in  Paris,  Haailem  and  Vienna, 
we  find  an  equally  important  number.  Amongst  the  painter's 
most  successful  representations  of  fishwives  and  tennagaiux 
we  should  distinguish  the  "  Hille  Bobbe  "  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  the  "  Hille  Bobbe  with  her  Son  "  in  the  Dresden  Gallery 
Itinerant  players  are  best  illustrated  in  the  Neville- Goldaiuiih 
collection  at  tbe  Hague,  and  the  Six  coUcciioa  at  Amsterdam. 
Boys  and  girU  singing,  playing  or  laughing,  or  men  drinking 
are  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Schwcrin,  in  tbe  AiCBbeig 
collection,  and  in  the  royal  palace  at  Brussels. 

For  two  centuries  after  hii  death  Frans  Hab  was  held  in  socb 
poor  esteem  that  some  of  hb  painting  which  are  now  among 
tbe  proudest  possessiooi  of  public  (alleriei,  were  wld  at  auctkn 
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lor  a  hw  poundt  or  even  ihilUngt.  The  portrait  at "  JnbawiM 
Acronius,"  now  u  the  Berlin  Muwum,  realiicd  five  Bhillingft 
at  the  Enschede  tale  in  17S6.  The  aplcndid  portrait  ol  the  man 
with  the  twoKi  at  the  LkditcBitein  gallery  wai  aold  in  1800  for 
£4,  5*.  With  fail  rehabilitalion  in  public  esteen  caMe  the 
in  values,  and,  kt  Ute  Secretan  lale  in  1889,  the 
portrait  of  "  Pieter  van  de  firoecLe  d'Anvers  "  warn  tnd  op  to 
£4430,  wbite  in  1908  the  National  Gallery  paid  £?5fioo  for  tiie 
Urge  group  from  the  cf^tioa  of  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malahida. 

Of  tbe  maMer*!  Bumeraiit  bunSy  none  has  left  a  name  ncepl 
Fkaks  Hals  tkb  Yodkoek,  bom  about  i6ai,  who  died  is  iMg. 
His  pictures  itpresent  cotugei  and  poultry;  and  the  "  Valutas  " 
at  ftirUn,  a  (able  laden  with  gold  and  silver  dishes,  cups,  glasses 
and  books,  is  one  of  bis  finest  works  and  deserving  of  a  passing 
giance. 

Quiu  In  another  form,  and  with  nndi  of  the  freedom  of  the 
aider  Hals,  Diu  Hau,  his  brother  (bora  at  Haarlem,  died  i6j6), 
is  a  painter  ol  fcstivab  and  bait-rooms.  But  Dirk  bad  too  much 
of  the  freedom  and  too  tittle  of  the  tkUl  in  drawing  which  cha- 
racterised his  brother.  He  rnnalns  second  on  his  own  gnnnd  to 
Pslamedcs.  A  fair  specimen  of  his  ait  ts  a  "  Lady  playing  a 
Harpsicbon]  to  a  Young  Girl  and  her  Lover  "  in  the  van  dcr 
Hoop  ctdlectlon  at  Amsterdam,  now  in  the  Ryks  Museum. 
Moie  characteristic,  but  not  better,  u  a  large  company  of 
gentle-folk  rising  from  dinner,  in  the  Academy  at  Vienna. 

LlTEaATUaa.— See  W.  Bode,  Fraiu  Hoii  imd  stint  SdmU  (LeipBR. 
1871):  W.  Unger  and  W.  Vosnuicr,  EiMmi*  ujur  Fnuu  Halt 
(Leyden,  1873):  Percy  Rcndell  Head,  Sir  Antfumj  Vm  Dyck  and 
Fraru  Hall  (LondoR,  1879);  D.  KnackfuM,  Frant  Hats  (Leipii)[, 
1896):  G.S.  Davies,  Fnmt  Heit  (London.  1903).         (P.  C.  K.) 

HAUBURY,  HARDIRQB  CTAIIIA  0IF7ARD,  isr  EAtL  or 
(i8as~  ),  English  lord  chancdlor,  son  of  Stanley  Lees 
GlfTard,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Lmidon  on  the  jrd  of  September 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  Herton  CoUcge,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tcm[de  in  1850,  ji^ning  the  North 
Wales  and  Chester  circuit.  Afterwards  be  had  a  large  practice 
at  the  central  criminal  court  and  the  Middlesex  sessions,  and  he 
was  for  several  years  junior  prosecuting  counsel  to  the  treaswy. 
He  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  celebrated  trials  of  hb  time, 
including  the  Overend  and  Gumey  and  the  Hchborne  cases. 
He  became  queen's  counsel  in  1665,  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Mr  GiSard  twice  contested  Cardiff  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  in  tS6S  and  1874,  but  be  was  stUl  without  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  be  was  appmnted  solicitor-general  by 
Disraeli  In  1875  and  received  the  honourof  knighthood.  In  1877 
be  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  seat,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Launceston,  wUch  borOugh  he  continued  to  represent  until  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1885.  He  was  then  created  Baron 
Halsbury  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  thus  forming  a  remark- 
able  exception  to  the  rule  that  no  criminal  lawyer  ever  reaches 
the  woolsack.  Lord  Halsbory  resumed  the  position  In  j886 
and  held  it  until  i8gi  and  again  from  189;  to  1905,  his  tenure 
of  the  office,  broken  only  by  the  brief  Liberal  ministries  of  1S86 
and  1893-1895,  bdng  longer  than  that  of  any  lord  chancellor 
since  Lord  Eldon.  In  iSgS  he  was  created  carl  of  HaMniry  and 
Viscount  Hverton.  Among  Conservative  lord  chancdlors  Lord 
Halsbury  must  always  hold  a  high  place,  bis  grasp  <rf  legal 
principles  and  mastery  in  applying  them  being  pR-emliient 
among  the  judges  of  his  day. 

HAIiSTBAD,  a  market-town  in  the  Maldon  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  Colne,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from 
Chelmsford;  served  by  the  Colne  Valley  r^way  from  Chsppcl 
Junction  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901),  6073.  It  lies  on  a  hill  in  a  pleasant  wooded  district. 
Tlie  church  of  St  Andrew  is  mainly  Perpend icnlir.  It  contains 
a  monument  supposed  to  commemorate  Sir  Robert  Bourchicr 
(d.  r349),  lord  chancellor  to  Edwsrd  III.  The  Lady  Mary 
Ramsay  grammar  school  dates  from  1594.  There  are  large  ulk 
and  crape  works.  Two  miles  N.  of  Halstcad  is  Utile  Maplestcad, 
where  the  church  is  the  latest  in  date  ol  the  four  churches  with 
imud  naves  extant  ia  England,  being  perhaps  of  iith-centniy 
foundation,  but  showing  early  Decorated  work  ,  in  the  main. 
Tbe  cduuKd,  irtiich  k  wtthoot  nUes,  tcndnateil  b  ao  afai. 


Three  miles  N.W.  from  Halatead  m  tbe  large  vOaget  <eS  Sfhie 
Hcdingham  (pop.  1701)  and  Caslle  Hediogham  (pop,  1097).  At 
the  second  is  the  Nonnan  keep  of  the  de  Veres,  of  whom  Aubrey 
de  Vera  held  tbe  lordship  from  William  L  Tbe  ke^  dates  from 
the  end  ci  the  iilh  century,  and  exhibits  much  fine  Nonnan 
work.  The  church  of  St  Nicbolas,  Casile  Hedini^iam,  has  fine 
Norman,  Transitional  and  Early  English  details,  and  there  is  a 
black  marble  tomb  of  John  de  Vcie,  istbearlof  (tafoid(d.  iS4o)> 
with  his  conntcns. 

There  are  signs  of  settlement  nt  Halstead  (HalUeda^Ialgnsted, 
Halted)  in  the  Bronse  Age;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
causes  of  its  growth  in  historic  times.  I^bably  its  situation 
on  the  river  Colne  made  it  to  aoate  extent  a  local  ccnttc. 
Throu^nt  tbe  middle  ages  Halstead  was  uoiaipMtaBt,  and 
never  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  a  boioug^ 

HALT.  (0  An  adjective  ooomon  to  Teutonic  buigna«es  and 
atill  appearing  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  meaning  lame,  crippled. 
It  is  aim  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  limp,  and  as  a  substantive, 
especially  In  the  tenn  "  itriBB-halt "  or  "  ^xing-hah,"  a  urvous 
disorder  affecting  the  mnades  of  tbe  hind  legs  of  horses.  (>)  A 
panse  or  stoppage  made  on  a  march  or  a  journ^.  The  word 
caoM  into  English  in  the  form  "  to  make  alto  "  or  "  all,"  and 
was  taken  from  the  French  fatrt  alte  or  Italian  Jar  all*.  Tbe 
ori^n  is  a  German  military  term,  HaU  macken.  Halt  meaning 
"  hold." 

HAUnmOH  (Or.  'AUvrw,  mod.  S.  Marco  d'Alunsio),  an 
ancient  city  of  Sidly,  6  m.  from  the  north  coast  and  15  m.  E.N.B. 
of  Halacsa.  It  was  imbaUy  of  Sicel  ori^,  though  its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  some  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  ippeari 
first  in  Roman  times  as  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  suflered 
considerably  at  the  hands  of  Vcrres.  The  abandoned  church  of 
S.  Ha^  just  outside  the  modem  town,  is  built  into  the  cella 
of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  which  meamres  6>  ft.  by  18.  A 
number  of  aadent  Inacriptions  have  been  found  there. 

HALYBURTUI.  JAMBS  (1518-1589),  Scottish  reformer,  was 
bom  in  1518,  and  waseducatedat  St  Andrews,  wbcrehegradnaled 
M. A.  in  1538.  From  1553  to  1586  he  was  iHOVOSt  of  St  Andrews 
and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  national  life.  He  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  wad  commanded 
the  contingents  sent  by  Forfar  and  Fife  against  the  queen  regent 
in  1559.  He  took  pan  in  the  defence  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Langslde  (1568)  and  RestaMg  (1571).  He  bad  stoutly 
opposed  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Darntey,  and  when,  after 
Restalrig,  he  was  captured  by  the  queen's  troops,  he  narrowly 
escaped  execution.  He  represented  Morton  at  the  amferenos 
of  1578,  and  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  the  General 
AssemUy  in  1581  and  again  in  1588.  He  died  in  February  1589. 

HALTBORTini.  THOMAS  (1674-1711),  Scottish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Dupplin,  near  Perth,  on  the  >sth  of  December  1674- 
His  father,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  having  died  In  i68a, 
be  was  taken  by  his  mother  in  1685  to  Rotterdam  to  escape 
persecution,  where  he  for  some  time  attended  tbe  school  founded 
by  Erasmus.  On  bis  return  to  his  native  country  In  1687  be 
completed  hfs  dementary  education  at  Perth  and  Edinbwgh, 
and  in  1696  graduated  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  In 
1 700  he  was  ordained  minister  of  tbe  parish  of  Cetes,  and  in  1710 
he  was  recommended  by  tbe  synod  of  Fife  lor  tbe  cbair  cf 
theology  in  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  to  wluch  accord- 
ingly be  was  app<rintcd  by  f^ucen  Anse.  After  a  brief  term  e< 
active  professorial  life  be  died  frotn  tbe  effects  of  overwork  in , 
1711. 

The  worlcs  by  which  he  continues  to  be  known  were  all  of  them 
published  afterTiis  death.  Wesley  and  Vniiteficid  were  accuEtonicd 
to  commend  them  to  thwr  (ollowera.  They  were  published  as 
follows:  NaUind  Rdigion  InntffuMiU,  and  SamaM  RtUpoH 
Nttstary,  to  Man't  Happiws  in  kis  PnsaU  StaU  (1714),  an  able 
statement  of  the  orthodox  Calvinistic  criticiim  of  the  deism  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Charles  Blount;  Memoiri  cf  Iht  Ufa  tf 
lit  Tkonws  HalybuTlm  (1715).  three  parti  by  his  o^-n  hand,  tbe 
fourth  from  his  diary  by  another  hand;  TTu  Great  Cenetrn  tf 
^obariMi  (17)1),  With  a  word  of  commendation  by  I.  Watts:  Tn 
Strmom  Prneied  Btjw*  and  Aptr  lit  httSt  ^pptrjma);  Thi 
VnpofdmaUeSiMAeuiutlhaMjGlmlltjtii.  Sec  fb^rburton'a 
Mtmm  (I7i4>. 
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IfiWiltfB.  a  prm-TRce  and  town  of  Persia.  Tbe  province  is 
x-uaoeii  N.  by  GrirCa  and  Khamseh,  W.  by  Kennanibab, 
]v  HjU^v  and  Irik,  E.  by  Savah  and  Kazvio.  It  has  nuny 
«ei-BUcini.  fertile  plaiiu  and  more  tlian  four  hundred  flourish^- 
at  vvUfes  pradudng  much  grain,  and  its  population,  estimated 
u  ija.xa  wan  than  half  being  Turks  of  the  Karaguzlu 
^dac'«;ed>  and  ShStnlu  (Syrian)  tribes — supplies  several 
3a::3iwas  of  infantry  to  the  army,  and  pays,  besides,  a  yearly 
-^TTijE  cf  about  £i8,ooa 

=.ma-ii3.  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  Situated  188  m. 
W  S-W.  ot  Teheran,  at  an  elevation  of  S93o  ft.,  near  the  foot  of 
^.vk;::  EliTod  (old  Persian  Anand,  Gr.  Oronta),  whose  granite 
TTJik  =ae»  W.  of  it  to  an  altitude  of  t  i,qoo  ft.  It  is  a  busy  trade 
.■n:re  wiih  about  40,000  inhabitants  (comprising  4000  Jew's 
.Armenians),  has  extensive  and  well-siocked  bazaars  and 
vnneta  bcgc  and  many  small  caravanserais.  Tbc  principal 
.niwries  are  taimtng  leather  and  the  manufacture  of  saddles, 
uncsKS,  trunks,  aiul  other  leather  goods,  felts  and  copper 
«l«tib.  The  leather  of  Ilamadlo  is  much  esteemed  throughout 
•jK  CMWtiy  and  ezportcd  to  other  provinces  in  great  quantities. 

Streets  arc  narrow,  and  by  a  system  called  KOcheh-lHuidi 
ititct-closing)  estabh'sbcd  long  ago  for  impeding  the  circulation 
.<!  crowds  and  increavng  general  securiiy,  every  quarter  of  tlic 
:t)j>'n,  or  block  of  buildings,  is  shut  off  from  its  neighbours  by 
which  arc  dosed  during  local  disorders  and  regularly  at 
:i:ghi.  Hamadan  has  post  and  tdegr^b  offices  and  two 
churches,  one  Armenian,  the  other  Protestant  (of  the  Aaerican 
Presbyterian  Mission). 

Among  objects  of  interest  are  the  alleged  tombs  of  Esther 
anJ  Mordecai  in  an  insignificant  domed  building  in  the  centre 
tri  the  town.  There  are  two  wooden  sarcophagi  carved  all  over 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  Tliat  ascribed  to  Slordecai  has  the 
verses  Isaiah  liz.  8;  Esther  ii-  5;  Ps.  xvi  g,  10,  it,  and  the 
dite  of  its  erection  a.m.  4318  (a.o.  557).  The  inscriptions  on 
tbe  other  sarcophagus  consist  of  the  verses  Esther  iz.  39,  ji, 
X.  1;  and  the  statement  that  it  was  placed  there  a.m.  4601 
i\JK  Sai)  by  "  the  pious  and  righteous  woman  Gemal  Seian." 
.\  tablet  l<A  into  tbc  wall  states  that  the  building  was  repaired 
4474  (a.d.  7t  j).  Ilamadin  also  has  the  gra\-e  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  and  philosopher  Abu  Ali  tbn  Sina,  belter  known 
as  Avicenna  (d.  ioj6).  It  is  now  gcncnlly  admitted  that 
Ilamadin  is  the  Hagmatana  (of  tbe  inscriptions],  Agbstana  tr 
Ecluiana  (v-r.,  of  the  Greek  writers),  the  "  treasure  city  "  of  the 
Achacmrniao  kings  which  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  vcr>-  few  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered. 
A  rudcl)'  carx'cd  stone  lion,  which  lies  on  the  roadude  close  to 
the  southern  cxiremity  of  the  city,  and  hy  some  is  suf^ioscd  to 
h3\-e  formed  pan  of  a  buiMing  of  the  ancient  dty,  is  locally 
n-gjrJed  as  a  talisman  against  lamine,  plague,  cold,  ftc,  fdaced 
there  by  I'liny,  who  is  populariy  known  as  the  sorcerer  BalinSs 
(a  corruption  of  Plinius). 

Viw  miles  S.W.  from  the  city  In  a  nMiuntain  gorge  of  Mount 
Llvi-ndis  the  so-called  Ganjnlma  (treasure-deedi.whidi coasts 
of  mo  tablets  nith  trilingual  cuneiform  inscriptions  cut  into 
Iho  r>.<ck  and  rcLiting  the  names  and  titles  of  Darius  I.  (sii- 
4S;  ».(-.)  and  his  son  Xcrzes  I.  (435-465  B.C.).         (A.  H.-S.) 

HAIUUUliM.  in  full  AiO-l  Fa^l  Aiiiud  tBM  ct-HL-san 
vt  ilw^PluxI  (067-10071,  AralMon- wriiiT,  known  as  Badi* 
Uf  if-imln  (the  wonder  of  the  age),  was  bom  and  educated  at 
Il.tmjilh^n.  In  (s»  he  went  to  Jorjln.  where  he  remained  two 
years;  then  passing  to  Nbhapdr,  where  he  rivalled  and  surpasicd 
tbe  learned  Khwirizml.  After  jouncing  ihrougb  Khocasan 
Aiiil  Sijisiin.  he  Anally  settled  in  Ileriit  under  the  itrotection  ol 
(he  vi.-ir  of  Mahmfli).  the  Chazne\-id  sultan.  Therr  he  died  at  the 
ace  of  forty.  He  wjs  renowned  for  a  remarkable  memory  and 
lor  lUii-ney  of  sre«vh.  as  well  as  for  the  pud-.y  of  his  language. 
ne  «-»anr  W  the  ivt  to  renew  the  use  of  rhymed  prose  both  in 
lelloM  and  iHifj^^s  t^e  .\aui«-  lirrrj.'sm.  section  "Belles 
Leiiii's  "V 

Hi*  trrio*  wfiv  ftiMUVt  at  r.*^(ia't;S.->;>le  hSSi),  and  with 

  Bri'Bt  -  •■cimis  at  Co-utaatinoele 

ciitsry  at  Bciiiit  \iif^\   A  good  idea  of  t& 
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ktlcr  my  be  olMMBad  fm  &  deSKT'scditiDB  of  Miof  tbe  iMfaMW 
witk  Freoch  tramUtioD  mud  Mta  u  nb  CkmlmMlftw  orate,  ml.  iii. 
tiad  cd.  Pari*.  ib7).  A  ipedown  of  tbe  lettm  U  trandttcd  into 
Oman  is  A.  voo  Krenwr'a  CWtwfHcMdUf  4m  OrMNtt.  it.  470  Mq. 
CVieoM,  1877).  (C.  W.  T™ 

BAMAH.  tke  HuDfttb  of  the  Bible,  a  Hittitc  royal  citr, 

iiHiatfil  in  tlwiHITO*  »«IUy  n(  tjw  nmntu,  I  ift  F»i([li«h  mill*  M 

(bjr  E.)  of  DuBUCttS.  It  findft  a  plue  in  the  Dotthera  boundaries 
«f  Israd  under  David,  Sotomon  and  Jeroboam  II.  (a  Saia.  viii.  9; 
I  Kiap  viiL  6$;  a  Kings  xiv.  35).  The  Oroota  Bom  winding 
put  tbe  city  and  b  spanned  by  four  bridfea.  On  tbe  soutb-eaU 
tbe  bousa  riie  ijo  It.  above  tbe  river,  and  there  are  (our  other 
hiDs,  that  of  tbe  Kalak  or  castle  being  to  the  north  too  ft.  high. 
Twesty-fimu'  minareu  tiM  fncn  the  various  mosques.  Tbe 
bowes  arc  princ^^y  of  mod,  and  the  town  standi  amid  poplar  > 
gardeni  wUb  a  fertile  plain  to  tbe  west.  Tbe  caitle  is  rained, 
tbe  street)  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  baiaan  are  good,  and 
tbe  trade  with  the  Bedouins  considerable.  Tbe  numerous  water- 
wbeds  ifu4rak,)  of  enonnous  dimension,  raising  water  from  the 
Ormites-aTe  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  view.  Silk, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods  arc  manufactured.  The  population 
is  about  40.000. 

In  tbe  year  854  b.c.  Hamath  was  taken  by  Sbaltoaneser  II., 
king  of  Avyria,  who  defeated  a  large  army  of  allied  Hamathitcs, 
Syrians  and  IsraeUtes  at  Karkor  and  slew  14/xm  of  tbem.  In 
738  S.C  Tiglatb  Pileser  III.  reduced  tbe  diy  to  tribute,  and 
anotber  rebellion  was  crushed  by  Sargon  in  710  n.c.  The  down* 
fall  of  so  ancient  a  state  made  a  great  impression  at  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  a.  9).  According  to  2  Kings  xvU,  14, 30,  some  of  its  people 
were  tnnvorted  to  tbe  land  of  N.  Israel,  wbeiv  tbey  nuide 
images  of  Ashlma  or  Esbmun  (probably  Ishtar).  After  tbe 
Macedonian  coitquest  of  Syria  Hamatb  was  called  Epiphania 
by  tbe  Greeks  in  honour  of  Aniiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes,  and  in 
tbe  cariy  Byzantine  period  it  was  known  by  t>oth  its  Hebrew 
and  ita  Greek  name.  In  A.D.  639  tbe  town  surrendered  to  Abu 
"Obdda,  one  «f  Omar's  gencn^  and  tbe  church  was  turned 
into  a  mosque.  In  a  d.  iioS  Tancred  captured  the  city  and 
massacred  the  Ism'aileh  defenders.  In  iiij  it  was  retiiken  by 
tbe  Modems,  and  in  1 178  was  occupied  by  Saladin.  AbuUeda. 
prince  of  Hamak  in  the  early  part  of  the  i4tb  century,  b  wdj 
known  as  an  authority  on  Arab  geography. 

HAMAHII.  JOHAHV  OEORO  (1730-1738),  German  writer  on 
philosophical  and  theolo^cal  subjects,  was  bom  at  KAnigtbcrg 
in  Prussia  on  the  i7lh  ol  August  1730.  His  parents  were  of 
bumble  rank  and  small  means.  The  education  he  received  was 
comprehensive  but  unsystematic,  and  the  want  of  definiteness 
in  this  early  training  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  peculiar 
instability  of  character  which  troubled  Hamann's  after  life. 
In  1746  be  began  theologka]  studies,  but  speedily  deserted 
them  and  turned  tab  attention  to  law.  That  too  was  taken  up 
in  a  desultory  fashion  and  quickly  relinquished.  Hamann  seems 
at  thb  lime  to  have  thought  that  any  strenuous  devotion  to 
■•  bread-and-butter  '*  studies  was  lowering,  and  accordingly 
gave  himself  entirely  to  reading,  criticism  and  philological 
inquiries.  Such  studies,  however,  were  pursued  without  any 
definite  aim  or  systematic  arrangement,  and  consequently  were 
productive  of  nothing.  In  175],  constrained  to  secure  some 
position  in  tbe  world,  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  a  family  resident 
in  Livonia,  but  only  retained  it  a  few  months.  A  similar  situation 
in  Courland  he  also  resigned  after  about  a  year.  In  both  cases 
apparently  the  rupture  might  be  traced  to  the  curious  and 
unsatisfactory  character  of  Hamann  himself.  After  leaving  his 
second  post  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  at 
Riga  named  Jobann  Christoph  Behrens,  who  contracted  a  great 
friendship  for  him  and  selected  him  as  hb  companion  for  a  tour 
through  Dansig,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and  London. 
Hamann,  however,  was  quite  unfitted  for  buMness,  and'  when 
left  in  London,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  bis  fancies,  and  was 
quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  want.  It  was 
at  thb  period  of  hb  life,  when  hb  inner  troubles  of  spirit  har- 
monised with  the  unhappy  external  conditions  ol  bis  lot.  that 
he  began  an  earnest  and  prolonged  study  ol  the  Bible;  and  from 
tUs  lime  dates  tbe  tone  of  extreme  pietism  which  b  characteristic 


of  his  writings,  and  which  undoubtedly  alienated  many  of  his 
friends.  He  returned  to  Riga,  and  «as  well  received  by  tbe 
Behrens  family,  in  whose  house  he  resided  (or  some  time.  A 
quarrel,  tbe  precise  nature  of  which  b  not  very  dear  though  the 
occasion  b  evident,  led  to  an  entire  separation  from  these  friends. 
In  1759  Hamaim  returned  to  Kdnigsberg,  and  lived  for  several 
years  with  bu  father,  filling  occasional  posts  in  Kbnigsberg  and 
Milau.  In  r767  be  obtained  a  situation  as  translator  in  tbe 
excise  office,  and  tea  years  later  a  post  as  storekeeper  in  a 
mercantile  house.  During  tbb  period  of  oompaiativc  rest 
Hamann  was  able  to  indulge  in  tie  long  corrcqModcBCo  with 
learned  Iricnds  which  seems  to  have  been  hb  grouest  plcasnra. 
In  1784  the  faihuc  of  some  commercial  speculations  greatly 
red  need  hb  means,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  dismissed 
withnmBpendaofRnnhbsituatioa.  The  kindness  of  friends, 
however,  fOpiiBcd  piovisloB  for  hb  children,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  OM  tht  k>ng-chcrished  wi^  of  visiting  some  ol  hb 
philoMpUcsl  alUei.  Ihq)cnt  some  time  with  Jacobi  at  Fcmpd- 
fort  and  with  Bochbols  at  Walberien.  At  the  latter  pUMhaam 
seized  with  iUaess,  and  died  on  the  tist  of  June  1 788. 

Hamann'i  works  reserabte  hii  life  and  character.  They  are  c» 
tirely  unsystematic  w  far  as  matter  ii  concerned,  chaotic  and  di» 
juinied  in  style.  To  a  reader  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  man,  which  led  him  to  regard  what  conmeodcd 
it%ir  to  him  at  theMbra  abjecdvcly  tme.  tbey  must  be,  moiwwi. 
eniircty  unintelligible  and.  from  their  peculiar,  pietiMic  tooc  and 
scriptural  jargon,  probably  offensive.  A  place  in  the  history  of 
phiMnephy  caa  be  yielded  ca  Hamann  only  because  he  expresses  Id 
uncoutn,  barbarous  fashion  an  idea  to  which  other  writers  have 
given  more  effective  shape.  Tbe  fundamental  thought  it  with  him 
the  unsatisfactorioeti  of  abstraction  or  one-adednesik  Tbe  AnJIM' 
rune,  with  its  rational  theology,  was  to  him  the  type  of  abstraction. 
Even  Epicureanism,  which  might  op[>e3r  concrete,  was  by  him 
ri^hity  dcugnated  abstract.  Qix\u-  n.ii'ir.illy.  then.  Hamann  is  led 
10  object  strongly  to  much  «rf  the  K.un  i.m  philosophy.  The  sepa- 
ration of  sense  and  undcrKanding  I'.r  hini  unjustifiable,  and  only 
paralleled  by  the  cxlra ordinary  blutidor  of  .srvtrinK  matter  and 
lorm.  Concrctcncss.  tlu' rerun-,  is  the  one  demand  whith  Hamann 
fXproascs.  -ind  .is  rcprLSonting  his  oun  ihoii5;hi  he  used  to  refer  to 
Giiirdano  Ilriino'sconcpiJtion  (prcvuiii^ly  held  by  NtcoIausCuranus) 
cii  ihi>  identity  of  contrariis,  Ihc  di'mand,  however,  remains  but  a 
demand.  Nothing  that  Hamann  h.i<'  given  can  be  regarded  as  in  the 
slightest  deforce  a  response  10  it.  His  hatred  of  «y  si  em,  ioca  parity  for 
abstract  thinking,  and  intenK  personality  rendered  It  InlpoAbft 
for  him  to  do  more  than  utter  the  disjtnnied,  oracalar,  tkaamatA 
which  gained  for  bim  among  hb  friend*  the  name  of  "  klagus  of  the 
North. '  TworesahsonlyappcorthrouglKMthbwritingt— first, the 
accrntoation  of  belief;  and  lecoodly,  the  transference  of  many 
philosophical  difhcutlies  to  tanguaee.  Belief  is,  according  to  Haiilann, 
the  eround work  of  hnowlcd^c,  and  he  accepts  in  all  sincerity  Hume's 
analysis  uf  experience  an  being  tniW  helpful  in  constructing  a  llie» 
logical  view.  I  n  bnguaee,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  somehow 
.^rc){jire<l.  he  hnds  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  reason  which 
Kant  had  discussed  in  the  Knlik  der  reiim  Vernunjt.  On  the 
application  of  these  thoughts  to  the  Christian  theology  one  need 
not  enter. 

None  of  Hamann's  writings  is  of  great  bulk:  most  are  mere 

Camphlets  of  some  thiny  or  forty  pagei.  A  complete  collection 
as  been  published  by  P.  Roth  (Sikitjlen,  8vo,  1821-1841).  and  hy 
C,  H,  Cildc'mcister  (Leben  und  Sckr%fltn.  6  vols.,  1851-1873).  See 
also  M.  Petri,  Hamanni  SiHrifirn  u.  Bnejc.  4  vols.,  18^3-1873); 
J.  Poel,  Hvnann,  4tr  hlat»i  "t  Nordm,  sttn  ttbtn  u.  Uutaiunttm 
am  StkrtJUn  (3  vols.,  \&yi-\er!^):  J.  Cbasseo,  Hamatint 

Libenmnd  Wtrkt  (iSSs).  Also  H.  Weber,  Neue  Ilamaniiianti  (T90S). 
A  very  comprebenMve  ewy  on  Hamann  b  to  be  found  in  H^ei  s 
VerMtsrte  Stht^kn,  ii.  {Wtrkt.  Bd.  Kvii.).  On  Hamann's  biloenea 
on  German  literature,  tec  J.  Minor,  J.  C.  Hamam  in  uintr  Btiat 
tUKtfiir  du  Sturm-  und  Drang- Feriodt  (l88t). 

HAHAR,  or  SiuRtHAMutR  (Gbut  Hahab),  a  town  of  Norway 
in  Hcdematken  ami  (county),  ji  m.  by  rail  N.  of  CbrisiiaBia. 
Pop.  (1900),  6003.  It  b  idBUint^  dlnatcd  botwaoi  two  bajn 
of  the  great  Lake  Mjosea,  and  is  the  jimctioa  of  the  railways  to 
Trondhjem  <N.)  and  to  Oita  in  Cudbrandsdal  (N.W,).  The 
existing  town  was  ]j.id  oui  in  i34Q,  and  made  a  bishop's  see  in 
1864.  Near  tbe  same  sitp  there  stood  an  older  town,  whid^ 
lOfetlarwUaUitep'aaEetWuteaiidedin  115a  bj  the  Sn^isb- 
man  Nicholas  Brealcspeare  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  WJ;  bMt 
both  town  and  cathedral  were  destroyed  by  thcSwedctin  IJ^- 
Remains  nl  the  latter  include  a  nave-aicade  with  IWUtdedardllft. 
The  town  u  a  centre  (or  the  local  agricultural  and  timber 
trade. 
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M*  {QAMAMH),tlMauiKof«luiomAnbUiiutlMlosy 
CDiD^Nled  by  0Kbtb  iba  Au>  at-T*1.  •unuDcd  Abfl  Timrnlm 
(see  Abo  TammAh).  The  coUeclioii  is  w  called  fran  Uk  title  «f 
Us  Bat  book,  contalpiiig  poems  descriptive  of  cenitsncy  tad 
valour  in  battle,  patient  endunnce  of  caiainity,  ■teadfastness  in 
ledung  vengeance,  oianfuloess  under  reproach  and  temptation, 
■U  which  qualities  make  up  the  attribute  c^led  by  the  Arabs 
^m4sak  (briefly  paraphrased  by  at-Tibrtil  as  ask-tkiddak 
i-ir^m).  It  consisU  of  ten  books  or  parts,  containing  in  all 
UI4  poems  or  fragmeou  of  poems,  and  named  respectively— 
(1)  lU-BamAta,  161  pieces;  (a)  ai-UarMt,  "  Dirgca,"  i6g 
piQces;  (3)  ^U-Adoi,  "  Hsnners,"  54  pieces;  (4)  an-tiasib, 
"  The  Beauty  and  Love  of  Women,"  139  piecasi  (5)  at-Hijd, 
"  Satires."  80  pieces;  (6)  al-AdyOf  wi4-Uadi^,  "  Hospitality 
Md  huegyric,"  143  pieces;  (7}  at-?ifit,  "  Miscellaneous 
Descriptions,"  j  pieecs;  (8)  ^tSoir  wa^-/iu'ti,  "  Journeying 
and  Drowsiness,"  9  pieces;  {9}  ai-Uida^,  "  Pleasaoiries,"  58 
pieces;  and  (10)  Uadkammal-ait-Hisi,  "  Dispraise  of  Women," 
iS  pieces.  Of  tbrse  books  the  first  is  fay  far  the  longest,  both 
la  the  nnmber  and  extent  of  its  poems,  and  the  first  two  together 
make  up  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  poems  are 
for  the  moat  part' fragments  selected  from  longer  compositions, 
though  a  considerable  number  are  probably  entire.  They  are 
taken  from  the  works  of  Arab  poets  of  all  periods  down  Lo  that 
of  Abfl  TammAm  bimsell  <the  latest  ascertainable  date  being 
A.O.  <j*>,  but  chiefly  of  the  poeu  of  the  Ante-lslamic  time 
t/akaiyyOk),  thoaa  ol  the  early  days  of  Al-Uim  (Uulika- 
drimiH),  and  those  who  flourished  during  the  rctgns  of  the 
Omayyad  caliphs.  aj>.  660-749  lIilSmiyyil»).  Perh^  the 
oldest  in  the  collection  sre  those  relating  to  the  war  of  BasQs, 
a  famous  legendary  strife  which  arose  out  of  the  murder  of 
Kulaib,  chief  of  the  combined  clans  of  Bakr  and  Taghlib,  and 
haled  for  forty  yean,  ending  with  the  peace  ^  Dhvhl-BiUJfx, 
about  A.D.  534.  Of  the  period  of  tbe  Abbaiid  calipht,  under 
whom  Abo  TamroXm  himseU  Ured,  tbere  are  piobablj  not  man 
than  sixteen  fragments. 

Host  ol  the  poems  bdong  to  the  class  of  eatcmpore  or 
occasional  utterances,  as  distinguished  from  ^afides,  or  elabor- 
aiely  finished  odes.  While  the  latter  abonnd  with  comparisms 
and  long  descriptions,  in  which  the  skill  of  tbe  poet  is  exhibited 
with  much  art  and  ingeuuity,  ibe  poems  of  tbe  AaatdM  are  short, 
dfrea  and  for  the  roost  part  free  from  oompuifaona;  tbe  tranai- 
tlons  are  easy,  ihe  meupbors  ^pte,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
poem  clearly  indicated.  It  b  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  this 
Kyle  of  composition  was  chiefly  sought  by  Abfl  Tammim  in 
oraipiltBg  his  collection  that  he  has  chosen  hardly  anything  from 
tbe  works  of  tbe  most  famous  poets  of  antiquity.  Not  a  single 
l^ece  from  Imra  'al-Qais  (Amru-ul-Qais)  occurs  in  the  $amisa, 
nor  are  there  any  from  'Alqama,  Zuhair  or  A'shi;  N&bigha 
Is  represented  ooly  by  two  pieces  (pp.  408  and  74a  of  Freytsg's 
edition)  of  four  and  three  venes  respectively;  'Antara  by  two 
pieceaof  four  verses  each  (id.  pp.  106,  aog);Tiirafabyone  piece 
of  five  verses  lid.  p.  631);  LaUd  by  one  piece  ol  three  verses 
(id.  p.  468);  and  'Amr  ibn  Kulibflm  by  one  piece  of  four  verses 
(id.  p.  136).  The  compilaiioa  is  thus  essentially  an  anthology 
of  minor  poets,  and  exhibits  (so  Tar  at  least  as  the  more  andent 
poems  are  coBuntcd)  the  gmetal  avenge  irf  poetic  utterance 
at  a  time  when  to  apeak  in  verse  waa  tbe  dai^  baUt  of  every 
Warrior  of  the  desert. 

To  this  description,  however,  there  b  an  important  exception 
in  tbe  book  entitled  an-ftaM,  containing  verses  relating  to 
women  and  love.  In  the  classical  age  of  Arab  poetry  it  was  the 
established  rule  that  all  fOfUai,  or  finished  odes,  whatever 
their  purpose,  must  begin  with  the  mention  n(  women  aitd  iheir 
charms  (AuAMb),  in  order,  as  the  old  critics  aaid,  that  the  hearu 
•f  the  hearers  might  be  softened  and  incHncd  to  regard  kindly 
the  theme  which  the  poet  proposed  to  unfold.  Tbe  fragments 
included  in  this  pan  of  tbe  work  are  therefore  generally  taken 
from  the  opening  verses  of  ^fidas;  where  this  is  nut  the  case, 
Ihey  arc  chiefly  compositions  of  the  esHy  Isbmic  period,  wben 
the  Kbo^  of  exctusivdy  erotic  poetry  (of  which  the  greauat 
rqnanitative  waa  'Omai  iba  Abl  R«lH*a)  aioae. 


Tbe  compiler  was  Umsell  a  distlngutshed  poet  fa  the  style 
of  hb  day,  and  wandered  through  many  provinces  of  tbe  Moates 
empire  earning  money  and  fame  by  bis  skill  in  panegyric  AbtMA 
iaoA.H.  he  betook  himself  to  Rhorasan,  then  ruled  by  'AbcinUab 
ibn  lUnr,  whom  be  praised  and  by  whom  be  waa  rewwdcd; 
on  his  jonmcy  home  to  'ink  he  passed  tbtoogh  Hamidhlw.  aad 
was  ihm  detained  tat  many  mostbs  a  guest  of  Abu-l-WalB.  aoa 
of  Salama,  the  road  onward  being  blocked  by  heavy  Ula  «< 
snow.  During  hb  residence  at  Uamadhla,  Abfl  Tamiatia  m 
said  to  have  compiled  or  conqtoaed,  from  the  ntatetiala  which 
he  found  ia  Abu-l<Waft'a  library,  five  poetical  works,  of  wUck 
one  was  the  jfoaidfa.  This  collection  remained  as  a  preooa 
heirloom  in  tbe  family  of  Ahu-UWafl  until  their  fort  unoadceayed. 
wben  It  fell  into  the  bands  «f  a  naa  <rf  Dbawnr  Mmad  Ate-l- 
'Awidhil,  who  carried  it  to  lalahia  and  Bade  it  knosra  to  tbe 
learned  of  that  dty. 

The  worth  of  the  ffamdm  as  a  stoic-heuse  of  ancient  legend, 
of  faithful  detail  regarding  tbe  usages  of  tbe  pagaa  time  and 
early  simplicity  of  the  Arab  race,  can  hardly  be  eaggerated. 
Tbe  high  levd  of  e^ellence  wUcb  b  found  in  its  selections,  both 
as  to  form  and  matter,  is  remarkable,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  that 
Abo  Tammim  displayed  higher  quaUties  as  a  poet  in  his  citoice 
of  extracts  from  the  ancients  than  in  hu  own  compositkMS^ 
What  strikes  us  chiefly  in  the  daaa  of  poetry  of  wUdi  tbe  gsssiiS 
b  a  specimen,  b  its  exceeding  truth  and  reality.  Its  beedw 
from  artificiality  and  hearsay,  the  evident  firsthand  czpericaa 
wbidi  the  singers  possessed  of  aU  of  which  they  sug.  For 
hbtwical  purposes  tbe  value  of  tbe  coUecticm  ia  not  amal; 
but  most  erf  all  there  ^ines  forth  from  it  a  oonplete  pottnilBR 
of  tbe  hardy  and  manful  nature,  tbe  strconons  life  of  pumas 
and  battle,  tbe  lofty  contenqrt  of  oosraidiee,  '^it"^""'  aad 
servility.  wUdi  ttartced  tbe  ndiant  stodt  wbo  boce  Ulm 
abroad  in  a  flood  of  new  life  ova  tbe  otwom  riirliiraHnni  at 
Per»a,  Egypt  and  Bynntbun.  It  has  the  trae  aUiiqi  ^  the 
heroic  time,  of  its  cmdty  and  wantonniw  aa  of  Its  strenitk  aad 
beauty. 

No  fewer  than  twenty  cocnmentariei  are  enumerated  by  Hij^ 
KhaliFs.  Of  thcM  tbe  earliest  wm  by  AbQ  RiySah  (otbcrwbe  ar- 
Riybhi),  who  died  In  157  a.H.;  excerpu  from  it,  cUdly  in  etocK 
datton  of  the  drcumtanees  in  which  the  potau  wen  coropowd.  w 
frequently  given  ai-Tibriti  CTabritil.  He  was  loHowed  by  the 
famous  emmmarian  Abu-l-Fath  ibn  al-IInid  (d.  303  A  J.),  ano  lata' 
twShihibad-DinAbniadal-Mariaqloritfahin  (d.ui  a.hJ.  Upoa 
af-Marslhri's  comnMBiary  b  chiefly  founded  that  «  Abu  Zakaiiyt 
Yabyt  at-Tibriri  (b.  421  d.  sos).  which  has  been  published  br 
the  late  Prdesior  C..W.  Freytag  ol  Barut,  together  with  a  Laua 
translation  and  note*  (i8aS-i8ji).  Thu  monumental  work,  tte 
bbour  o(  a  life,  b  a, treasure  of  infotwiation  fcgarding  the  claancal 
age  of  Arab  literature  which  ha*  not  perhaps  its  cqiwl  for  extem. 
accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  dcUul  in  btuope.  No  other  oomtftat 
edition  of  the  lliiwiOsa  hai  been  printed  in  the  West;  but  in  1S56 
one  appeared  at  Calcutta  under  the  names  of  Maulavl  Ghnllni 
Rabblni  and  KAtHru^d-dln  Atimad.  Though  no  achnowtedgnw^ 
of  the  fact  U  contained  in  thu  edition.  It  m  a  ample  teprim  «  if  Pn» 
feasor  Freytag's  text  (without  st>TibrUi'*  commentary),  and  foUom 
iu  origin^  even  in  tbe  miiprints  (corrected  by  Freytag  at  tbe  end 
ol  the  lecorKl  volufflc,  whjcfi  being  In  Latin  the  Calcutta  editors  do 
not  aecip  to  have  consutttd).  It  containi  in  an  appendix  of  la  pafcs 
a  collertion  of  venes  (and  some  entire  fmKrocnts)  not  fooad  a 
Bt-Tibria's  recenuoo,  but  stated  to  cun  in  some  cmies  coosulted 
by  tbe  editors;  these  are,  however,  very  carriesMy  edited  and 
printed,  and  in  many  placet  unintelligible.  Freytag's  ceU,  with 
ai-TibrU't  commentary,  has  been  reprinted  at  Bflllq  (itTo).  Is 
iH>  an  edition  of  tbe  tact,  with  a  osaqinal  commentary  by  limirii 
■Abdul-ptdir  iba  Shaikh  Luqmta,  was  published  at  Bombay. 

The  ^amdia  has  been  rendered  with  remarfcaUe  skill  and  spirit 
into  German  verse  by  the  illustrious  Friedrich  RQckert  (Sruttgan. 
1846).  who  has  not  only  given  irsnilations  of  almost  all  the  poems 
proper  to  the  work,  but  bs*  ailded  numerous  f rsgments  drawn  from 
other  sounses.  espccbliy  those  occurring  in  the  tektlia  of  at*Tibrbi 
a»  well  as  tbe  Sa'alUuas  eS  Zuhair  and  'Antara,  the  LdmiT^ia  of 
A«b-Shan(arjk,  and  the  Binat  Su'Od  of  Ka*b.  son  of  2uhatr.  A  Email 
collection  of  translations,  chiefly  in  metres  imitating  those  of  the 
oriitinat,  was  published  in  London  by  Sir  Charles  Lyul  in  1SS5. 

When  the  Baattta  b  spoken  of,  that  of  AhO  Tammim,  as  the  6m 
and  most  famous  of  the  nante.  b  meant :  but  several  collcrttons  of 
a  simitar  kind,  alio  called  Ifamdta,  exi«t.  The  beat-known  and 
earliest  <A  these  is  Ihe  Hamdm  of  Buhinri  (d.  3B4  A.«.i,  of  which  the 
unique  MS.  now  in  the  Leiden  University  Libnry,  hw  bsca  iep>» 
dated  by  phoi»4itbogiaphy  (1909)1  a  critical  edition  baa  ba^ 
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pfvpucd  by  PitJcuor  Chlikho  at  Beyrenth.  Poor  other  works  of  the 
•am*  name,  formed  on  the  mode)  of  Aba  Tammlm'*  compiUtlon. 
ar«  mentioned  by  Hijjt  Khalifa.  Beiide*  thcac,  a  work  entitled 
Hmmasal  at-RAh  ("  the  Uamiu  o(  wine  ")  «u  compowd  of  Aby-I- 
'Ala  «^Ma'a^f  tf.  419  a.r.).  (C  J.  L.) 

RAIIBDRS.  a  state  of  the  Geman  empire,  on  the  lower  Elbe, 
bounded  by  the  Pnuslan  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  &nd 
Hanover.  The  wfade  territory  has  an  tret  of  ite  sq.  m.,  and 
consists  tA  (be  city  of  Hamborg  with  It*  Incorporated  nburbs 
and  the  ninrouitdiiic  dbtrkt,  locludlng  several  isltnds  Id  the 
Elbe,  five  small  enclaves  in  Holstcin;  the  communes  of  Moorburg 
in  the  LUneburg  district  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover 
and  Cubaven-RitMbuttel  at  (be  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  tsland 
of  Neuwerit  about  5  m.  frran  the  coast,  tod  tbe  biSiwklt  (omO 
of  Bcifedorf,  which  dowB  to  18S7  was  held  in  oommoa  by 
LObeck  and  Hamburg.  Administratively  the  state  is  divided 
into  the  dly,  or  melropoliUn  district,  and  four  rural  domains 
(or  Landktrretackttjttn),  each  under  t  senator  as  froita,  viz. 
the  domtin  of  tits  GeestJande,  of  the  Htnchltnde,  <tf  Bei|edotf 
and  of  Riuebfltld  with  Coxhaven.  Cnxhtvcn-RitxebOttel  and 
Bergedorf  are  the  only  towns  besides  the  capital.  The  Geest- 
landc  comprise  tbe  suburban  districts  encircling  the  dty  on  the 
north  and  west;  the  Marschlande  includes  various  islands  ia 
the  Elbe  and  the  fertile  titct  of  land  lying  between  the  northern 
and  sontbem  arms  of  tbe  Elbe,  and  w{th  lu  pastures  and  market 
gardens  sapplyiiig  Hamburg  with  large  quantities  of  country 
produce.  In  the  Bergedorf  district  lies  the  Vierlande,  or  Four 
Obtricta  (Neuengammc,  Kirchwirder,  Altengarame  and  Curs- 
lac^),  cddwited  for  lu  fruit  gardens  and  the  ptcturesqne  dress 
of  the  inbabltanls.  Rltsebflttel  witb  Cuxhaven,  also  a  watering- 
place,  have  mostly  a  seafaring  population.  Two  rivers,  the 
Akter  and  the  Bilte,  flow  through  the  city  of  Hamburg  into  the 
Bbe,  the  mouth  of  which,  at  Cuxhaven,  is  75  m.  below  the 
cfcy. 

Cotenmuia.''hi  a  state  trf  the  empire,  Hamburg  is  repre- 
sented in  tbe  federal  council  (Bundarai)  by  one  plenipotentiary, 
and  in  the  imperial  diet  {Rekkstag)  by  three  deputies.  Its 
present  constitution  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January  t86i, 
and  was  revised  in  1879  and  again  in  1006.  According  to  this 
Hamburg  is  a  republic,  the  government  (SUuUsgewli)  residing 
in  two  chainben,  the  Senate  and  the  House  o{  Burgesses.  The 
Senate,  which  exercises  the  greater  pan  of  the  executive  power, 
is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  one  half  of  whom  must  have 
studied  law  or  finance,  while  at  least  seven  of  tbe  remainder 
must  belong  to  the' class  of  merchants.  The' members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgessesi  but  a 
senator  is  free  to  retire  from  office  at  the  expiry  of  six  years. 
A  chief  {ober-)  and  second  (petiUr-)  burgomaster,  the  first  of 
whom  bears  the  tide  <d  "  Mtgnificeoce,"  chosen  annually  in 
secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  are 
usually  jurists.  No  burgomaster  can  be  in  office  for  longer  than 
two  years  consecutively,  and  no  member  of  the  Senate  may  hold 
any  other  public  office.  The  House  of  Burgesses  consists  of 
tto  otemben,  of  whom  80  are  elected  in  secret  ballot  by  the 
direct  suflngea  of  all  tax-paying  citizens,  40  by  the  owners  of 
bouse-pr(^}erty  within  the  dty  (also  by  ballot),  and  the  remaining 
40.  by  ballot  also,  by  the  so-called  "  notables,"  i.t.  active  and 
former  members  of  the  law  courts  and  administrative  boards. 
Tbey  are  elected  (or  a  period  of  six  years,  but  as  half  of  each 
class  retire  at  the  end  of  three  yeats,  new  elections  for  one  half 
the  number  take  place  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  is  rq)resented  by  a  BtirieraKsschuii  (committee  of  the 
bouM)  of  twenty  deputies  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  constitution  generally.  The 
Senate  can  interpose  a  veto  in  all  matters  ol  legislation,  saving 
taxation,  and  where  there  is  a  coUision  between  the  two  bodies, 
provision  is  made  for  reference  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  both  houses  in  equal  numbers,  and  also  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  empire  ^Rtichsgtrkkt)  utring  at  Leipzig. 
The  law  administered  is  that  of  the  dvil  and  penal  codes  of  the 
German  empire,  and  the  court  of  tpjttal  for  all  three  Hansc  towns 
is  the  common  Obt^»daferkU,  which  has  its  seat  in  Hamburg. . 


There  is  alsoa  spedal  court  of  arbitittioa  In  eonmercM  dtipnies 
and  aiMXher  for  such  as  arise  under  accident  insurance. 

AAgMis.— Tbe  church  in  Hamburg  a  completely  separated 
from  the  state  tnd  manages  Ita  affairs  Independent^.  The 
ccdeslastical  tntngcments  «t  Hamburg  have  nndergoae  great 
modifications  since  the  general  constitution  of  1S60.  From 
tbe  Reformation  to  the  French  occupation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  Hamburg  was  a  purely  Lutheran  state; 
acoording  to  the  "  Recess  "  of  1519,  rc-cnacted  in  1603,  aon- 
Lutberani  were  subject  to  legal  punishment  and  expuhdwi  from 
the  country.  Exceptions  were  gradually  made  In  hvour  of 
foreign  residents;  but  it  was  not  till  1785  that  regular  Inhabit anu 
were  allowed  to  exerdsetbe  religious  ritesof  otherdenomlnatitKix, 
and  it  wta  not  tHI  after  the  war  of  freedon  that  they  vera 
allowed  to  have  hdhfings  In  the  stjde  of  churches.  In  i8fo  full 
rellgjous  liberty  was  guaranteed,  and  the  identification  <rf  church 
and  state  abolished.  By  the  new  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  puUidied  at  first  in  1870  for  tbe  dty  only,  but  in  1876 
extended  to  the  rest  of  tbe  Hambtug  territory,  the  parisbes  or 
communes  are  divided  Into  three  chtucfa-diuticts,  and  tbe  general 
affairs  the  wbde  community  are  entrusted  to  a  synod  of 
53  members  and  to  an  ecdesiaatical  cotmdl  of  9  members  which 
acts  as  an  executive.  Since  1887  a  church  rate  has  been  levied 
on  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  communities,  and  since  1904  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  also.  The  German  Reformed  Omrc^ 
the  French  Reformed,  the  English  Episcc^,  the  Englid 
Reformed,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Baptbt  are  all  recognized 
by  the  state.  Civil  marriages  Imve  been  permissible  In  Hvnbuig 
since  1866,  tnd  since  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  Itw  I» 
January  1876  the  wwiber  of  mcb  marriagea  has  greatly 
increased. 

Finatux. — The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was  on  tbe  1st  of 
Januaiy  1881  restricted  to  the  city  and  port  by  the  extensloa 
of  the  ZoNverelo  to  the  lower  Elbe,  and  in  1S88  the  whole  ol  the 
state  of  Hamburg,  witb  the  exception  of  the  so-called  "  Free 
Harbour  "  (which  comprises  tbe  pott  proper  tnd  some  large 
warehouses,  set  apart  for  goods  in  bond),  wta  taken  Into  the 
ZoUvcrdn. 

Population. — The  population  Increased  from  453,000  in  1880 
to  611,530  in  1890,  arid  In  1905  amounted  to  874,878.  The 
populaUon  of  the  country  districts  (exclusive  of  the  dty  of 
Hamburg)  was  71,085  In  1905.  The  crops  raised  is  the  count  ry 
districts  are  prindpatly  vegetables  and  fruit,  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
rye  and  wheat.  For  manufactures  and  trade  sutistics  see 
Haitbitsc  (dty). 

The  miliUry  organization  of  Hamburg  was  arranged  by 
convention  with  Prussia.  The  state  furnishes  three  battalioiu 
of  the  and  Hanseatic  regiment,  under  Prussian  officers.  The 
soldiers  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe  senate. 

HAHBDRO,  a  seaport  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  free  state 
of  Hamburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  arm  of  tbe  Elbe, 
75  m.  from  its  mouth  at  Cuxhaven  and  178  m.  N.W.  from  Beriia 
by  rail.  It  a  the  largest  and  most  important  seaport  on  the 
continent  ot  Europe  and  (after  London  and  New  York)  the 
third  largest  in  the  wodd.  Were  it  not  for  pob'tical  and  munidpal 
boundaries  Hamburg  might  be  considered  as  forming  with  Altona 
and  Ottensen  (which  lie  within  Prussian  territory)  one  town.  The 
view  of  the  tfarce  from  the  south,  presenting  a  continuous  river 
frontage  of  six  mSes,  the  river  crowded  with  shipping  and  the 
densely  paded  houses  surmounted  bf  church  towers— of  whidi 
three  are  higher  than  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  London — is  mm 
of  great  magruficcncc. 

The  dty  proper  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Alster, 
which,  dammed  up  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  fonns  a 
lake,  of  which  the  southern  portion  within  the  tine  of  the  former 
fortificatloiu  bears  the  name  of  the  loner  Alster  {Bin»en  AltUr), 
and  the  other  and  larger  portion  (35CO  yards  long  and  ijoo  yards 
at  the  widest)  that  of  the  Outer  Alster  (.1hm<«  AUUr).  The 
fortifications  as  such  were  removed  in  1815,  but  they  have  left 
their  trace  in  a  fine  ^rdle  of  green  round  the  dty,  Ibou^  too 
many  inroads  00  its  completeness  have  been  made  by  railways 
and  leadwvys.  The  oldist  portioB  of  the  dty  is  that  whkh  Bm 
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lo  Uk  cut, of  the  Alster;  but,  thougji  it  stSl  tetiiu  ihe  namsof 
Alutadt,  ourly  all  mce  of  its  antiquity  has  disappeaied,  as  it 
was  rebuilt  after  the  gieat  fire  of  184a.  To  the  west  lies  the 
new  town  (Neustadi),  incoiporotcd  in  1678;  beyoad  this  and 
Contiguoui  to  AJlona  is  ibe  fonner  suburb  of  St  Pauli,  incor- 
porated  in  1876,  and  tawarda  the  north-east  that  of  St  Georg, 
which  anae  in  the  13th  century  but  was  not  incorporated  till 
tB68. 

The  old  town  tics  low,  and  it  is  tnvcned  by  a  great  number 
of  narrow  canals  or  "  fleet*  "  lFkelen)-^toT  the  same  word  which 
has  left  its  trace  in  London  nomenclature  is  used  in  the  Low 
German  city — which  add  considerably  to  the  picturesquencas 
of  the  meattcr  quanen,  and  icrve  as  convenient  channels  Sot 
the  tranCport  of  goods.  They  generally  form  what  may  be  called 
the  back  streeU,  and  they  are  bordered  by  warebouses,  cellars 
and  the  tower  class  of  dwelling-houses.  As  they  are  subject  lo 
the  ebb  and  Sow  of  the  EUbe,  at  ccrtsio  times  they  run  almost 
dry.  As  aoon  as  the  tcl^ram  at  Ctixhaven  announces  high  tide 
three  shots  m  fired  from  the  harbour  to  warn  the  iahabitanls 
of  tbc  "  OeeU  ";  and  if  the  progress  of  the  tide  up  the  river  gives 
indication  of  danger,  other  three  shots  follow.  The  "  fleets  " 
with  their  quaint  medieval  warehouses,  which  come  sheer  down 
to  the  water,  and  are  navigated  by  barges,  have  gained  for 
Hamburg  the  name  of  "  Northern  Venice."  They  are,  however, 
though  antique  and  interesting,  soraewhat  dismal  and  unsavoury. 
1b  fine  contfast  to  them  is  the  bright  appean«cc  of  the  Binnea 


Alster,  which  is  enclosed  on  three  tides  by  handsome  tows  oi 
buildings,  tbc  Alsterdamm  in  the  east,  the  Alter  Juncfcmaticg 
in  the  south,  and  the  Neuer  Junglenutieg  in  the  west,  lAOi 
it  u  separated  from  the  Aussen  Abler  by  part  of  the  nmpan 
gardens  traversed  by  the  railway  uniting  Hamburg  with  Altona 
and  crossing  the  takes  by  a  beautiful  bridge — the  Lombards 
BrQcke.  Around  the  outer  lake  aie  grouped  the  snburha 
Harvcstehude  and  PCaseldorf  on  the  western  shore,  and  DUca- 
horst  on  the  eastern,  with  park-like  promenades  and  viBai 
surrounded  by  well-kept  gardens.  Along  the  Boutbcra  cad  ol 
the  Binncn  Alster  runs  the  Jungfemstieg  with  fine  shops,  botch 
and  restaurants  facing  the  water.  A.  fleet  of  sbaUow-drau^ 
screw^  steamers  provides  a  favourite  means  of  commimicntiDa 
between  the  busbess  centre  of  the  dty  and  the  outlying  cbloBia 
of  viUas. 

The  streets  enclosing  the  Btnnen  Alster  are  tasUtMiabk 
promenades,  and  leading  directly  from  this  quarter  an  the  mats 
business  thoroughfares,  the  Neuer-Wall,  tiie  Grosse  Bldcha 
and  the  Herman nstrasse.  The  largest  of  the  public  squares  in 
Hamburg  is  the  Hopfenmarkt,  which  contains  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  (Nikolaikirche)  and  is  the  prindpal  market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Others  of  importance  are  tbc  Gtmemarkt* 
tbc  Zcughausmarkt  and  the  Grossneumarkt.  Of  the  thirty-five 
churdics  enstiog  in  Hamburg  (the  old  cathedra)  had  to  be  taken 
down  in  1805),  the  St  Petrikirche,  Nikolaiklrcbe,  St  Katharinen- 
kirche,  St  Jakobikirche  and  St  Michscliskircbe  arc  those  that 
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llTCtbclriMineitotliefiveoMdtjrpuislitt.  The  NlkohtUrebe 
b  especially  remirkable  for  iu  q>ire,  which  is  473  ft.  high  and 
nolu,  aftei  Lboae  of  Ulm  aad  Colopie,  u  the  third  highest 
•cdesiaatkil  edifice  in  the  world.  The  old  church  w»«  dciUoycd 
te  (he  |ic«t  fire  of  1843,  and  the  new  buildiBc,  dcwgned  bjr  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  in  i  jth  century  Gothic,  wis  erected  1 845- 
^874.  The  exterior  and  interior  are  elaborately  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Sandstone  from  Ouerwald  near  Hildcahrim  was 
uxd  for  the  outside,  and  Cor  the  inner  work  a  softer  variety  Irom 
Postelwttt  itear  Dresden.  The  Michaeliskirche,  which  is  built 
on  the  highest  point  in  the  city  and  has  a  tower  418  ft.  higt^ 
was  erected  (1750-1761)  by  Ernst  C.  Soonis  on  the  site  of  the 
older  building  of  the  f7th  century  destroyed  by  ti^lning;  the 
interioct  wbidi  can  contain  3000  people,  Is  rcmaricable  for  its 
bold  coQstiuction,  there  being  no  [uljars.  The  St  Petrikirche, 
originaBy  consecrated  in  the  nth  century  and  rebuilt  in  the 
r4th,  was  the  oldest  church  in  Hamburg;  it  was  burnt  in  1841  and' 
rebuilt  in  its  old  form  in  1844-1840.  It  has  a  graceful  tapering 
spire  401  ft.  in  height  (completed  1878);  the  granite  columns 
from  the  old  cathedral,  the  stained  ^asa  windows  by  Kellner 
of  Nuremberg,  and  H.  Schubert's  fine  relief  of  the  entombment 
of  Christ  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  St  Katharinenlcirche  and 
the  St  Jakobilurche  are  the  only  surviving  medieval  churches, 
batndtberisofipedalbteteat.  Of  tiienumerousotber churches, 
Evangelical,  Roman  Catlidic  and  Andean,  none  are  of  special 
interest.  The  new  synagogue  was  built  by  Rosengarten  between 
1657  and  1859,  and  to  the  same  architect  is  due  the  sepulchral 
chapel  built  for  the  Hamburg  mochant  prince  Johann  Heinricb, 
Frdherr  von  SchiOder  (1784-1883),  in  the  chnrchyaid  of  the 
Petrikirche.  The  beautiful  cbapd  of  St  Gertiude  was  onfoitu- 
nately  destroyed  in  1841. 

Hamburg  has  comparatively  few  secular  buildings  of  great 
architectural  interest,  but  first  among  them  b  the  new  Rathaus, 
I  huge  German  Renaissance  buildiag,  £onstiucted  of  sandsKme 
in  i886-rS97,  richly  adorned  with  sculpture*  and  with  a  spire 
330  ft.  in  height.  It  b  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  municipal 
coondl  and  of  the  senate  and  contains  the  dty  arcUvts. 
Immediately  adjoining  it  and  connected  with  ft  hy  two  wings  b 
the  exchange.  It  was  erected  in  1836-1841  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  of  St  Haiy  Magdalen  and  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
1841.  It  was  restored  and  enbrged  in  1904,  and  shelters  the 
commercial  library  of  nearly  (00,000  vob.  During  the  bustneM 
hours  ( t-3  p.m.)  the  exchange  b  crowded  by  some  5000  merchants 
and  brokers.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Jc^nneura, 
erected  in  1834  and  in.  which  are  pFeaerved  the  town  library  of 
ahoot  600,000  printed  book»  and  5000  &tSS.  and  the  coUecrion 
•f  Hamburg  antiquitfes.  In  the  courtyard  b  a  sUiue  (1885) 
of  the  reformer  Johann  Bugenhagen.  In  the  Fiichmarkt, 
Immediately  south  of  the  Johanneum,  a  handsome  fountain 
was,crccted  in  1890.  DirecUy  west  of  the  town  hall  a  the  new 
Stadtbaus,  the  chief  police  sUtfon  of  the  town,  in  front  of  which 
b  a  bronze  statue  of  the  burgomaster  Kail  Fried  rich  PUenen 
(1809-1899),  erected  In  1897.  A  little  farther  away  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Patriotic  Society  (PaMftiteke  Gtsdhckaft], 
founded  in  1765,  with  fine  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  artistic 
•nd  learned  societies.  Several  new  public  bufldings  have  been 
erected  along  the  drcnit  (rf  the  former  waHs.  Near  the  west 
extmnity,  rt>utting  upon  the  Elbe,  the  nmat  was  filled  In  in 
1S94-1897,  and  some  good  streets  were  built  akmg  the  site, 
while  the  Ketsten  &fitcs-BrQcke,  adorned  with  sUtues  of  four 
Hamburg  heroes,  was  thrown  acroaa  the  HclgoUndet  Alice. 
Farther  north,  i^ong  the  fine  of  the  former  town  wall,  are  the 
crinina]  hw  conrts  (187^1881,  enbrged  1893)  and  the  dvD 
bw  courts  (finished  fn  1901).  Close  to  the  btter  stand  the  new 
supreme  court,  the  old  age  and  acddent  state  insurance  oflSces, 
the  chief  custom  house,  and  the  conceit  hall,  founded  by  Kari 
LaeiM,  n  Conner  Hamburg  whirfinger.  Farther  on  are  the 
chemical  and  the  physical  laboratories  and  the  Hygienic  In- 
stitute. Fadng  the  botam'cal  gardens  a  new  central  post-office, 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  built  tn  1887.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Lombards-BrOcke  there  b  a  monument  by  SchOfing, 
■nwntimg  the  wiir<rf  1870-71.  A  few  itieets  wuth  of  that  b 


a  momnBent  to  Lessing  (18S1);  whOe  occupying  a  comnanding 
ute  on  the  promenades  towards  Altooa  b  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Bismarck  wtiidi  was  tuvciled  in  June  1906.  The  Kunu-Halie 
(the  picture  galleiy),  conalnfng  some  food  works  by  modem 
nasto^  facet  the  caM  end  of  Lcnbanfa-BrScke.  The  new 
Natural  History  Huseun,  completed  in  1891,  stands  a  littb 
dbtaoce  farther  south.  To  the  east  of  it  comes  the  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry,  founded  In  1B78,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of'  the  kind  in  Germany,  with  irtich 
b  connected  a  trades  school.  Cloee  by  b  the  Uann-fouiitaiS 
(6s  ft.  high),  eieacd  in  1878.  On  tlie  nortli-east  ude  of  the 
suburb  of  St  Geotg  a  botanical  museum  and  bboralory  have 
beenestabUshed.  There  b  a  new  general  baqpUal  at  Eppcndorf, 
outside  the  town  on  the  north,  buHt  on  the  pavihoa  priodpte, 
and  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe;  and  at 
Ohlidorf,  in  the  same  direction,  a  onaatorium  was  built  in  i8gi 
in  conjunction  with  the  town  cemeteries  (370  acres).  There 
roust  also  be  mentioned  the  fine  public  zoological  gardens, 
Hagenbeck's  private  zoological  gaidens  in  the  vicinity,  the 
schoob  of  music  and  navigation,  and  tbo  school  of  commerce. 
In  igoo  a  high  school  for  shipbuilding  was  founded,  and  in  1901 
an  institute  for  seamen's  and  tropical  diacasea,  with  a  bboratory 
for  thdr  i^iysiolapcal  study,  was  opened,  and  also  the  first 
public  free  library  in  the  dty.  The  river  b  spanned  just  above 
the  Frei  Hafen  by  a  triple-arched  railway  bridge,  1339  ft.  iMig, 
erected  in  1868-1873  ^  doubled  fn  width  in  1894-  Some  170 
yds.  hi^er  up  b  a  magnificent  iron  bridge  (1888)  for  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers.  The  southern  arm  of  the  Elbe,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Wilhdmsburg,  b  crowed  by  another 
railway  bridge  of  four  arches  and  9050  ft.  in  length. 

Raiimyt. — The  through  railway  traffic  of  Hamburg  b  practic- 
ally confined  to  that  proceeding  northwards— to  Kid  and  Jutbnd 
—and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  trains  the  central  (tenninu^ 
station  at  AJtona  b  the  diicf  ^thering  point.  The  Hamburg 
stations,  connected  with  the  other  by  the  Vert»ndungs-BaJ(n 
(or  meUopolitan  laHway)  crossing  the  Lombards-Brtcke,  arc 
those  of  the  Vanloer  (or  Hsmvccian,  as  it  b  tften  cdledt 
Bahnhof  on  the  south-east,  in  dose  proximity  to  the  harbour, 
into  which  converge  the  lines  fnmi  Cologne  and  Bremen,  Hanover 
and  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  from  Berlin,  vu  Nelieo;  the 
Kloatertor-Bahnbof  (on  the  metropolitan  fine)  which  temporarily 
superseded  the  old  Berlin  sUtfain,  and  the  Ltibeck  lUtiott  a  little 
to  the  ninth-cast,  during  the  erection  of  the  sew  central  stulon, 
which  occupies  a  ute  between  the  KIoetcnor.Bahnhof  and  the 
Lombards-Brilcke^  Between  thb  central  station  and  Altooa 
terminus  runs  the  metrapoUlaa  railway,  which  Ins  been  raised 
several  feet  so  as  to  bridge  ever  the  streets,  and  as  which  lie 
the  important  sts ttonsDammtor and  Stemschanze.  An  excellent 
service  of  electric  trams  intnconnect  the  towns  of  Hamburg, 
Altona  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  and  steamboats  provide 
communication  on  tlw  Elbe  wiUt  the  riparian  towns  and  vilbgea; 
and  so  with  BUnkcBcse  and  Hnrhnrg,  with  Stade,  Gltlckstadt 
and  Cuxhaven. 

Tradt  and  Skippint. — Probably  there  b  no  place  which  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  19th  century  grew  bstcrcommercully 
than  Hamburg.  Its  commerce  is,  however,  almost  enlirdy  of 
the  natttre  of  transit  trade,  for  ft  b  not  only  the  chief  distributing 
centre  for  the  middle  of  Europe  of  the  products  of  aO  other  parts 
of.  the  world,  but  b  also  the  chief  outlet  for  German,  Austrian, 
and  even  to  some  extent  Russian  (Polish)  raw  products  and 
manufactures.  Its  prindpal  imports  ate  coffee  (of  which  it  b 
the  greatest  continental  market),  tea,  sugar,  s|nces,  rice,  wine 
(eapMially  from  Bordeaux),  lard  (from  Chicago),  cereals,  sagp, 
dried  fruits,  herrings,  wax  (from  Morocco  and  MosamUque), 
tobacco,  hemp,  cotton  (which  of  bte  years  shows  a  Urge  increase), 
wool,  skins,  leather,  oils,  dyewoods,  indigo,  nitrates,  phoqthates 
and  coaL  Of  the  total  haportaliona  of  all  kinds  ef  oosi  to  Ban- 
burg,  that  tH  BrItiA  coal,  particulariy  from  Noitlmmberiaod 
and  Durham,  occupies  the  first  place,  and  despite  some  falling  off 
in  Ute  years,  owing  to  the  competition  made  by  Westplialian 
coal,  amounts  lo  more  than  half  the  total  import.  The  increase 
of  tlie  tnda  of  Hunbwg  b  nwit  striking  shown  Igr  Ihtt  tt 
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tlie  ship^ag  belongEng  to  the  port.  Between  1874  uul  tSSe 
there  were  475  tailing  vesieli  with  a  tonnage  of  330,691,  and 
110  steam-ahipa  with  a  tonnage  ol  87,050.  In  1907  there  were 
(cxduaive  of  fiiUng  vcMd*)  470  tailing  ships,  with  ■  tonnage  of 
37i,66tt  and  6to  sleainen  with  *  lonnage  of  i,i56,449-  In 
1870  the  crews  nuinbered  6900  men,  in  1907  they  numbered 

/fftfKflrwf.— The  developasit  ol  manufacturing  industries 
at  Hamburg  and  its  immediate  vidnity  since  1880,  thoogh  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  its  trade  and  shipfdng,  has  been  wry  rem^bte, 
and  more  cspedatly  has  this  b^  Ibe  case  since  the  year  188S, 
when  Hamburg  joined  the  German  customs  union,  and  the 
barriers  which  prevented  goods  manufactured  at  Hamburg  from 
entering  into  other  parts  of  Germany  were  remored*  Among 
the  chief  industries  are  Uune  for  the  production  irf  articles  of 
food  and  drink.  The  import  trade  of  various  cereals  by  to 
Hamburg  is  very  large,  and  a  considemble  portion  of  this  com 
is  converted  into  flour  at  Hamburg  itself.  There  are  «lso,  in 
this  GpanedoB,  nameioua  bakeries  for  biscuit,  rice-peding  mills 
and  spke  mills.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  cocoa,  chocolate, 
confectionery  and  baiting-powder  factories,  coffee-roasting  and 
barn-curing  and  smoking  establishments,  laid  refineries,  mar- 
garine manufactories  and  fish-curing,  preserving  and  packing 
factories.  There  are  numerous  breweries,  producing  annually 
about  14,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  sfurit  distilleries  and  factories 
of  artificial  waters.  Yarns,  textile  goods  and  weaving  industries 
generally  have  not  attained  any  great  dimensions,  but  there  are 
large  jute-spinning  milb  and  factories  for  cotton-wool  and 
cotton  driving-belts.  Among  other  important  articles  of 
domestic  industry  are  tobacco  and  cigars  (manufactured  mainly 
in  bond,  within  the  free  harbour  precincts),  hydraulic  machinery, 
electro- tecfanicaJ  machinery,  diemical  products  (including 
artificial  manures),  oils,  soaps,  india-rubber,  ivory  and  celluloid 
articles  and  the  manufacture  of  leather. 

Shipbuilding  has  made  very  important  progress,  and  there 
are  al  pwseat  in  Hamburg  eleven  large  sltipbuilding  yanb, 
emphqring  neariy  10,000  hands.  Of  these,  however,  only  three 
are  of  any  great  eitent,  and  one,  where  the  largest  dass  of 
ocean-going  steamers  and  of  war  vessds  for  the  German  navy 
are  built,  employs  about  5000  persons.  There  are  also  two  yards 
for  the  buUding  of  Measure  yncbu  and  rowing-boau  (in  both 
which  bnnckea  of  apart.  Htnbnig  takes  a  leatUng  place  in 
Genuny).  Art  indialiies,  partlcukriy  tboae  which  appeal  to 
tbe  Insurious  taste  of  the  inhabitants  in  fitting  their  bouses, 
such  as  wall-papers  and  furniture,  and  those  which  are  included 
in  the  equipment  of  ocean-^MOg  steamers,  have  of  late  years 
made  rapid  strides  and  are  araoog  the  best  productions  of  this 
character  of  any  German  dty. 

Jtarbasr.— It  was  the  accemion  of  Hamburg  to  the  aiitoms  union 
in  1888  which  gave  such  s  visoroui  hapatte  to  her  more  recent  com- 
DieiciBl  development.  At  the  Mme  time  b  portion  of  the  port  was 
act  apart  as  a  free  harbour,  altiigether  an  area  of  750  acres  of  water 
and  1750  acres  of  diy  land.  In  anticipation  ct  thu  event  a  gigantic 

3 stem  of  docks,  basins  and  ouays  was  constructed,  at  a  total  cost 
some  £7,000,000  (of  which  the  imperial  ireamiry  contributed 

& ,000,000},  between  the  confluence  ol  the  Abler  atn  Ibe  railway 
idge  (1868-1S73),  an  entire  quarter  of  the  town  inhabited  by  aome 
a^.ooo  people  being  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  these  accesiortes 
of  a  gr^t  port.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  there  are  the  Sanrftor 
baMfl  (3380  ft.  long,  39s  to  437  ft.  wide),  in  wbich  BritiA  and  Dutch 
•teamboats  and  stcatnboats  of  tht  Sloman  (MedileRMtean)  line 
anchor.  South  of  this  lies  the  Grasbfook  basin  (qiiayase  of  zioo  ft. 
and  1693  It.  alongside),  which  is  used  by  French,  Swrnfash  and  tiana- 
at  laniic  steamers.  Al  the  quay  ptwrf  bHwccn  these  two  basins  there 
•re  vast  state  granaries.  On  the  outer  (t.c.  river}  aide  of  the  Gra>- 
broob  dock  ii  the  quay  al  which  the  emigrants  for  South  Aoterica 
mbaric,  and  (ram  which  the  mail  boats  for  East  Africa,  the  boat*  of 
the  Woermann  (West  Africa)  line,  and  the  Norweirian  tourist  boats 
depart.  ^To  the  cast  of  these  two  is  the  small  Magdeburg  buin, 
penetrating  north,  and  tbe  Baaken  badn,  penetrating  east,  i.e. 
paiallel  to  the  fiver.  The  laner  afford*  accommodation  to  the  trans- 
attaniic  steameif,  including  the  emigrant  ship*  of  the  Hamburg- 
America  line,  thongh  their  ocean  mail  boat*  generally  load  and 
unload  at  Cuxhaven.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  stream  there  follow 
In  MNCCSBicin,  going  from  east  to  west ,  the  Moldau  dock  for  river  craft, 
the  nHini  vessd  dock  (Scselscbiff  Hafen,  3937  ft.  long,  459  to  8M 
ft.  wide,  a6t  ft.  dtcp),  tbe  Usnsa  ihNk.  lodSth^ 


■everal  nrhmBtBC  aw)  ^ry  deck*:  ami  in  tbe  west  of  the  ftee  m 
area  three  other  laiie  HoiSm,  one  m  77  acres  for  river  craft,  the  othea 
each  56  acres  in  extent,  and  one  a3|  ft.  deep,  tbe  other  26!  fc  deep, 
at  low  water,  constructed  in  1900-ivoi.  In  1B97  Hamburg  wa* 
provkled  with  a  huge  Boating  dock,  558  ft.  long  and  84  (<-  iw 
mum  breadth,  capable  of  holding  a  vaMct  of  17^500  tons  ai>d  dnoghi 
not  exceeding  19  ft.,  so  corutruclcd  and  eauipped  that  in  time  d 
Deed  (war)  it  could  be  floated  down  to  Cuxhaven.  During  the  IsK 
IS  years  of  the  19th  century  the  channel  of  ibe  Elbe  was  grcath 
improved  and  deepened,  and  during  tbe  last  two  years  of  lb*  1^ 
century  some  £360,000  was  spent  by  Hamburg  alooe  In  icguUtiog 
and  eorreciing  iKia  lower  course  o(  tlie  river.  The  new  Kuhwflrder- 
ba«in,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a*  well  as  two  other  iarge  doct 
basins  (now  leaied  to  the  Hamburg- American  Company),  ntae  tbe 
number  of  bauns  to  twelve  in  alL 

£Mi|nKMni.— Hamburg  is  one  tt  the  principal  continental  port* 
for  the  embarkation  of  emigrants.  In  1881-1890,  on  an  nvow 
they  numbered  90,000  a  year  (of  whom  60,000  pioceeJed  to  tic 
United  States).  In  1900  the  number  was  87.153  (and  to  tht  Umtcd 
Slates  64,137}.  TM  number  of  eminanl  Germans  has  enaratmtdy 
dccreavd  it  late  years,  Russia  and  Austria- Hungary  now  bci^ 
most  largely  represented.  For  the  accommodation  <m  such  pasaeogcrs 
large  and  convenient  emigrant  shelters  have  been  lecenuy  erected 
close  to  the  wharf  of  embarkation. 

Heallk  and  PofiUclioH.— The  health  of  tbe  dty  of  Hatnburv  and 
the  adjoining  district  may  be  ileicribcd  as  generally  good,  ao 
epidemic  ditcaies  having  recently  appeared  to  any  scnous  d^ie^ 
The  malady  causing  (he  greatest  number  of  death*  is  that  ol  pul- 
monary consumption:  but  better  hounng  accommodation  has  ti 
late  yean  reduced  the  mortality  from  thi*  disaaae  very  cmuiderably, 
Tbe  result*  of  the  census  of  1905  showed  the  population  ol  tbe  dtv 
(not  including  the  rural  districts  belonging  to  the  *tate  ol  Hambtog) 
to  be  801,795. 

Hamburg  i*  well  supplied  with  places  ofamusement,  especiaHy 
of  the  more  popular  kind.  Its  Stadt-Theater,  rebuilt  in  1(174.  his 
room  for  1750  spectators  and  i*  partieulariy  devoted  to  ooetatie 
performaiKCs;  tite  Thalta-Thcatcr  dales  from  1841,  and  btMs 
170010  1800  pcofile,  and  the  Schaus[Hclhaus  (for  drama)  from  1900 
people,  and  there  are  some  seven  or  eight  minor  establtshmetita. 
Theatrical  performances  wen  intioduced  into  the  city  in  tbe  iTth 
century,  and  1678  is  the  date  of  the  first  opera,  whidi  was  playid 
in  a  house  in  (ne  Gfinsemarkt.  Under  ScbrOder  and  L.essii«  the 
Hamburg  stage  rose  into  importance.  Though  contributiiv  few 
names  at  tbe  Mghest  rank  to  German  Uterature,  die  city  has  bea 
intimatrfy  aasocnted  with  the  liienry  movement.  Tbe  htsbMisa 
Lappenberg  and  Priedrieh  von  Ha««m  weie  bom  in  Hamboig; 
and  not  amy  Leasing,  but  Heine  ana  Klopstock  lived  then  for  mm 
time. 

Hiztory. — Hamburg  probably  had  its  oripn  in  a  forttos 
erected  in  S08  by  Chariemogne,  on  an  elevation  between  the 
Elbe  and  Alster,  as  a  defence  against  tbe  Slavs,  and  called 
Hammaburg  because  of  the  surrounding  forest  {Hammt).  la 
81 1  Chariemagne  founded  a  church  here,  peiii^  on  the  Bite  of 
a  Saxon  plac«  of  sacrifice,  and  this  be^me  a  great  centre  bit 
the  evangelisation  of  the  north  of  Europe,  missionaries  from 
Hamburg  introducing  OiriitEanily  Into  Jutland  and  the  Danah 
islands  and  even  iata  Sweden  and  Norway.  la  834  Hanbntg 
became  an  archbishopric,  St  Anigar,  a  monk  of  Corbie  aad 
known  as  the  apostle  cf  tbe  North,  being  (be  hist  metropoUtaa. 
In  S45  church,  monastery  and  town  were  burnt  down  by  the 
Norsemen,  and  two  years  later  the  see  of  Hambotg  wastnuied 
with  that  of  Bremmi  and  its  aeat  tiansfsrred  to  the  Utter  dty. 
The  to«m,  rebuilt  after  this  disaster,  was  again  more  than  once 
devasuted  by  invading  Danes  and  Slavs.  Archbtsbop  Unvaa 
of  Hamburg-Btemen  (101^1039)  snbstiltiled  a  chapter  of 
canon*  tat  tbe  monasteiy,  aad  ia  1037  Arehbishiv  Bcttlia  (oe 
Alebrand)  built  a  stone  cathedral  and  a  palace  on  the  EUw. 
In  iiio  Hambutg,  with  Helstcin,  pused  into  the  hnnds  of 
Adolpb  L,  count  of  Schaueabt^rg,  and  it  b  wiih  the  buiMing 
of  the  Neustadt  (the  present  parish  of  St  Nicholaa)  by  his  gnutd- 
soB,  Adolph  IIL  of  Hobtdn,  that  the  hlMny  of  tlie  coBUHerdil 
city  actually  begins.  In  icturn  for  a  contribution  to  the  costs 
of  a  crusade,  lie  obtained  from  the  emperor  Frederldt  I.  in  1 189 
a  charter  grantmg  Hamburg  considerable  franchises,  iachsding 
exemption  from  tolls,  a  sepaiau  court  and  jwisdicUon,  aad  the 
rigfau  of  fishery  on  the  Elbe  ftora  the  city  to  the  tea.  Tbe  dty 
council  (Ralli),  first  mentioned  In  1190,  had  juriadictiDa  over 
both  tbe  episcopal  and  tbe  new  town.  Craft  lilds  were  already 
in  existence,  but  these  bad  no  share  in  tbe  govemmcBt;  for, 
though  the  LUbeck  rule  eycluding  craflsmen  from  the  KM 
di4  wt  obtain,  Uuqr  v«e Mduded in pnctHt.  Thec«iBU.if 
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coune,  u  over-Iwdi,  had  tlwir  Vtgl  (tiicealiu)  In  the  town, 
but  this  official,  at  the  dty  grew  in  power,  became  •abordinate 
to  the  Katk,  as  at  LUbeck. 

The  wealth  of  the  town  wasincreasedinitSgby  the  destruction 
oi  the  flouriahing  trading  centre  of  Bardowieck  by  Henry  the 
Lkn;  ftom  thta  tine  it  began  to  be  much  frequented  by  Flemish 
merclianu.  In tiot  thecttysubmittedloValdemarirfSchleswig, 
after  his  victory  over  the  count  of  Holstein,  but  in  1135,  owing 
to  the  capture  of  King  Valdemar  II.  of  Denmark  by  Henry  of 
Scbwerin,  it  once  more  exchanged  the  Danish  ovei-lordship  for 
that  of  the  counts  of  Scbauenburg,  who  established  tberasclVes 
here  utd  ia  1231  built  a  strong  castle  to  liold  it  in  check.  The 
defensive  alliance  of  the  city  with  Lttbcck  in  114I1  extended 
for  otiier  putpose  by  the  treaty  of  1155,  practically  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Haoscatic  League  (f.*.),  of  which  Hamburg 
ooatinued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  members.  The  internal 
Mgaoization  of  tbe  dty,  too,  was  rendered  more  stable  by  the 
new  constilutioD  of  1170,  and  the  recognitioD  in  1391  of  the 
complete  intemal  aulonomy  of  the  dty  by  the  count  of  Schancn- 
buig.  The  exdusion  of  the  handicraftsmen  from  the  Rath  led, 
early  in  the  isth  century,  to  a  ri^ng  of  tbe  craft  gilds  against 
the  patrician  merchants,  and  in  1410  they  forced  the  latter  to 
recogniie  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  48  burghers,  which 
concluded  with  the  senate  the  so-called  First  Recess;  there 
were,  however,  fresh  outbursts  in  145S  and  1483,  which  were 
settled  by  further  compromises.  In  1461  Hamburg  did  homage 
to  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  as  heir  of  the  Schaueeburg  cotinls; 
but  the  suierainty  of  Denmark  was  merely  nominal  and  soon 
lepudiated  altogether;  in  1510  Hamburg  was  made  a  free 
imperial  dty  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 

In  I5>9  the  Refonnation  was  definillvdy  established  in 
Rambui^  by  the  Gieat  Recess  of  the  19th  of  February,  which 
at  the  same  time  vested  the  government  of  the  city  in  the  Xatk, 
[ogetbcr  with  the  three  colleges  of  the  OberaUtn,  the  Forty-eight 
(increased  to  60  in  1685)  and  the  Hundred  and  Forty-four 
(Increased  to  180).  The  ordinary  burgesses  consisted  of  the 
freeh<Mers  and  the  master- work  men  of  tbe  gilds.  In  1536 
Hamburg  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  for  which  error 
it  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1547  when  the  league  had  been 
defeated.  During  the  same  period  the  Lutheran  zeal  of  the 
dtixens  led  to  the  ezpnlMon  (tf  the  Mcnnonites  and  other  Pro- 
teiunt  sects,  who  fbunded  Altooa.  Tbe  loss  this  brought  to 
the  dty  was,  however,  compensated  for  by  tbe  immigration  of 
Piutestant  refugees  from  tbe  Low  Countries  and  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1549,  too,  the  En^h  merchant 
adventuren  removed  their  staple  from  Antwerp  to  Hamburg. 

The  17th  century  saw  notable  developments.  Hamburg  had 
established,  so  early  as  the  i6th  century,  a  regular  postal  service 
oilh  certain  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  I^iig  and 
Breslau;  in  1615  it  was  included  in  tbe  postal  system  of  Turn 
and  Taxis.  In  1603  Hamburg  received  a  code  of  laws  regulating 
exchange,  and  in  1619  tbe  bank  was  established.  In  1615  the 
N'eustadt  was  included  within  the  dty  walls.  During  the  Thirty 
Yeats'  War  the  city  received  no  direct  barm;  but  the  ruin  of 
Germany  reacted  upon  its  prosperity,  and  the  nusery  of  the  Iowct 
orders  led  to  an  agitation  against  the  Rath,  la  1685,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  popular  leaders,  the  Danes  appeared  before 
Hamburg  demanding  tbe  traditional  homage;  they  were 
rcpubed,  but  the  intemal  troubles  continued,  culminating  in 
in  the  victory  of  the  democratic  factions.  The  imperial 
government,  however,  intervened,  and  in  17H  the  "  Great 
Recess  "  cMaUished  durable  good  relations  between  tbe  Rath 
and  the  commonalty.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmarll,  who  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  threaten  the  city  (17 '2),  was  bought  off  with 
a  ransom  of  146.000  Rmhilhaler.  Denmark,  however,  only 
finally  renounced  her  claims  by  the  treaty  of  Gottorp  in  t76&, 
and  in  1770  Hamburg  was  admitted  for  tbe  fiiU  tinw  to  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  diet  of  tbe  empire. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  received  its  first  great  impulse  in  1783, 
whan  tbe  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  became  an  in- 
dependent power.  Froni  this  lime  dates  its  first  direct  mari- 
time  ceamunlention  with  America.  It*  commeice  wu  further 


extended  and  developed  by  tbe  French  occupation  of  HoUand 
in  1795,  when  the  Duuh  trade  was  largely  directed  to  ila  port. 
Tbe  French  Revolution  and  the  insecurity  of  the  political 
situation,  however,  exercised  a  depressing  and  retarding  effect. 
Tile  wars  which  ensued,  tbe  dosing  of  continental  pons  against 
English  trade,  tbe  oocnpation  of  tbe  dty  after  the  disastraui 
battle  of  Jena,  and  pesiflence  within  iu  walls  brou^t  about  • 
severe  commercial  crisis  and  caused  a  serious  dedine  in  its 
prosperity.  Moreover,  the  great  contributions  levied  by 
Napoleon  on  the  dty,  the  plundering  of  its  bank  by  Davoust,  and 
the  burning  of  its  prosperous  su^ba  inflicted  wounds  from 
which  the  dty  but  slowly  rceovered.  Under  the  long  peace 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  its  trade  gradu- 
ally revived,  fostered  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
South  and  Central  America,  with  both  of  which  it  energetically 
opened  dose  commetcial  rdationa,  and  by  the  Introduction  of 
steam  navigation.  The  fiiat  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  Elbe  on 
the  17th  of  June  1816;  in  1836  a  regular  steam  communication 
was  opened  with  London;  and  in  1856  the  first  direct  steamship 
Une  Unked  the  port  with  tbe  United  States.  The  great  fire  1^ 
1841  (5th-8th  (rf  May)  laid  in  waste  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  quarter  of  tbe  dty  and  caused  a  temporary  interruptfoa 
of  its  commerce.  The  dty,  however,  soon  nse  from  its  ashes, 
the  chiuches  were  rebuilt  and  new  streets  laid  out  on  a  scale  of 
considerable  magni&cence.  In  1866  Hamburg  joined  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  in  1871,  while  remaining  outside 
the  Zollverdn,  became  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire. 
In  1883-1888  the  works  for  the  Free  Harbour  were  completed, 
and  on  the  iSth  of  October  1888  Hamburg  joined  the  Customs 
Union  (ZoUverein).  In  1891  the  cholera  raged  within  its  walls, 
carried  oB  8500  of  its  inhabitants,  and  caused  considerable  losses 
to  its  commerce  and  industry;  but  the  visitation  was  not  without 
its  salutary  fruits,  for  an  Improved  drainage  system,  better 
hospital  accommodation,  and  a  purer  water-supply  have  since 
combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  healthiest  commercial  dties  of 
Europe. 

'  Turtficr  details  about  Hamburg  Trill  he  fbuod'  In  the  follbwiaa 

worki;  O.  C.  Gaedechen^,  Hiilertiche  Tepozuphit  der  Freim  utiS 
Hameitadl  Hamburg  (iSHo);  E.  H.  Wichmann,  HtinuUsltuHde  t<m 
Hamburg  (1863);  W.  Melhop,  tlislorisehe  Topopaphie  dtr  Fttitn 
■und  Ilansciladl  HamburF,von  1880-zSgs  {1896) ;  Wuin,  Ilamburtiscki 
Cesrlze  und  Vtrordnungcn  (1889-1896) ;  and  W.  von  Mcllt,  Das  ham- 
burcische  Slaanrecht  (iSgi)-  There  arc  many  valuable  official 
puQications  which  may  be  consulted,  among  these  iKinR:  Slalislik 
del  hamburtiuhtn  Slaatei  (1B67-1904);  Hamburti  llandd  and 
Schiffakrt  (1H47-100J);  the  yeariy  HamburtitckrT  StaaUkaltnder; 
and  Jahrbuch  dtr  llamburst'  visunschaftlkhen  AnsUitlen.  Sec  also 
Hamburg  und  stint  Baulm  (i8go):  )l.  iicnralh.  Lvhaijuhrer  dunh 
Hamburg  und  Umgebunern  (1904);  anil  iht  consular  n'pnrci  by 
Sir  William  Ward.  H.U.M.'s  consul-general  at  HamhurK.  to  vhom 
the  author  is  indebted  for  great  assistance  in  tDiiniiUnf;  this  artiilo. 

For  the  hiEtory  of  llamliurg  9te  the  Zi-itsch'ifl  d,  s  Vneins  fur 
hamburgiscke  CetMiklt  (1841,  fol.);  G.  Dchio,  Gachirhle  dcs  Erz- 
bisSumf  Hamburg- Brtmeti  (BcHir,  1877);  the  Hamburgmhcs 
Urkundenbu€h  (l8lJ).  the  Hamburgisclie  Chroniken  (l6si-l86l), 
anil  (be  Ckroniea  dtr  Sladi  Hamburg  bis  ISS7  of  Adam  Tiatiiger 


|S96):K.  Ka^itaaaa,  Am  Hamburtt  Verganprnitit 
SMfMutrfciawecs  4tT  Sicdt  Uamburg  0»69-i694): 

  Juhbe,  BeQriffi  tmrVwiekUhU  der  SUidl  Hambtiri  (1807): 

C.  Mfinckcben.  Cestkichle  dtr  Avsm  snd  HatMita^  HtiiAmt 
(18S5):  E.  H.  Wichmann.  gawtaifliBh OMWiiMl-W  JjjMihrwf 
am  alter  und  ntutr  Zeit  (18S9);  and'K.  BdUnciBMr-,  AMvUl  «r 
hamburgiscken  GcschUhte  (1895). 

BAKDAnL  in  full  AbO  Maqoioied  tn.-QASAN  ibh  A^uad 
IBH  Ya'qob  UL-HAKDANt  (d.  945).  Arabian  geographer,,  also 
known  as  Ibn  ul-0ft'ik.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that 
he  belonged  to  1  family  of  Yemen,  was  bdd  in  repute  aa  a 
grammarian  In  hb  own  country,  wrote  much  poetry,  compiled 
astronomical  tables,  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
andent  history  and  geography  of  Arabia,  and  died  in  prison  at 
San'a  in  945.  His  Geography  of  the  Arabia*  Peninsula  (XsW^ 
Jaibol  id-'Arai)  is  by  br  the  most  important  work  on  the 
subject.  After  being  used  in  manuscript  by  A.  Sprenger  in  hk 
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ia  his  AtU  CtepapkU  ArahUmt  (Ben,  1875),  it  wu  edited  by 
D.  H.  Muller  (Leiden,  1SS4:  cf.  A.  Sprengci's  criticiiin  in 
Zaltthifi  dtr  Jeululitn  morgmillnduchm  CcsdltcMaO,  vol.  45, 
fp,  361-^4)-  Much  bas  abo  been  mittcB  oa  tUi  work  by  E. 
CtoiwIahiswtoiupMbHodoiimiiaBctent  AiabiB.  Ibeotber 
gnat  work  of  Hamdinl  i>  the  lUU  (Crown)  coDCernioc  tke 
genealogie*  of  the  Himytritcs  and  the  wars  oi  their  kinii  in  ten 
voluaiei.  Of  this,  part  S,  00  the  citadels  and  castle*  of  south 
Ana>it,  baa  been  edited  and  annoUtcd  by  D.  H.  UOOer  fai  Dit 
Burten  tmi  ScUduer  SiUarMau  (Vienna,  1879-iUi). 
For  other  works  mxI  to  have  been  writtea  by  Hamdini  cf.  C. 

BUaUM,  raiHCOIt  AiraOHSB  (t7tl6-i864).  FrenA 
•dmiial,  was  bom  at  Pont  r£v£que  on  tbe  ind  id  SQttembcr 
1796.  He  went  to  sea  with  bis  uncle,  J.  F.  £.  Hametin,  in  tbe 
"  Vinus  "  frigate  in  1S06  as  cabin  boy.  The  "  Main  "  was 
part  of  tbe  French  squadron  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  and  young 
Uamelin  bad  aa  oppntuaity  of  leeiag  much  active  Krvicc. 
She,  in  compuy  with  another  and  a  smaller  vesKl.  captured 
the  English  frigate  "  Ceylon  "  ia  iSio,  but  was  immediately 
allerwards  capcured  herself  by  the  "  Boadic^,"  under  Cora- 
nodore  Rowlqr  (1765-1841).  Young  Haroetin  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  for  a  sbon  lime.  He  Mumed  to  France  in  tStt.  On  the 
Ml  of  the  Empire  be  bad  better  fortune  than  most  oi  the 
Napoleonic  officers  who  were  turned  ashore.  In  1811  he  became 
lieutenant,  and  in  took  part  in  the  French  expedition  under 
tbe  duke  of  AngoulCmc  into  Spain.  In  1618  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  ibe  "  Actioo,"  and  was  engaged  till  1831  on  tlie  coast 
oI  Alters  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  town  and  country.  His 
first  command  as  flag  officer  was  in  the  Pacific,  where  he  showed 
much  tact  during  the  dispute  over  the  Marquesas  Islands  with 
England  in  1844.  He  was  promoted  vice-admiral  in  1S48. 
During  tbe  Crimean  War  he  commanded  in  tbe  Black  Sea,  and 
co-operated  with  Admiral  Dundaa  in  the  bombardment  of 
Sevastopol  17th  of  October  1854.  Hb  relations  with  his  English 
colleague  were  not  very  cordial.  On  the  7th  of  December  1854 
he  was  promoted  admiral.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  recalled 
to  France,  and  was  named  minister  of  marine.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  (ill  i860,  and  was  nemarkable  for  the  expeditions 
to  Italy  and  China  organiicd  under  hb  directions;  but  it  was 
even  more  notable  for  the  energy  shown  in  adopting  and 
developing  tbe  use  of  armour.  The  launch  of  the  "  Gkure  " 
in  1859  set  the  example  of  constructing  sea-going  ironclads. 
The  first  English  ironclad,  the  "  Warrior,"  was  designed  as 
an  answer  to  the-"  Churo."  When  Napoleon  III.  made  bis  first 
conceitfoa  to  Libera)  opposition.  Admiral  Hamelin  was  one  of 
the  minfstcrs  sacrificed.  He  held  no  further  command;  and  died 
oa  tbe  loth  of  January  1S64. 

BAMBUf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Weser  and  Hantel,  33  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover,  on  the  line  to  Altenbeken,  vhich  here  eflecU  a 
junction  with  railways  to  LShne  and  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1965) 
90,736.  It  has  a  venerable  appearance  and  has  many  interesting 
and  piauresquc  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  of  inUrest 
are  the  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Boniface  and  restored  in  lajty 
1875;  the  town  hall;  the  so-called  Rattenfltngerbaus  (rat- 
catcher's house)  with  mural  frescoes  iUtistrating  the  l^end  (sec 
below) ;  and  the  Hochsritshaus  (wedding  house)  with  beautiful 
gables.  There  are  classical,  modem  and  commercial  schools. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather, 
ffymimU  and  tobacco,  sugar  refining,  shiplwiilding  and  salmon 
fishing.  By  the  steamboats  on  the  Weser  there  b  communication 
with  Karlshafen  and  Mindeo.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
part  of  tbe  river  near  the  town  a  channel  was  cut  ia  1734,  tbe 
lepairing  and  deepening  of  which,  begun  in  tB68,  wascomideted 
in  ift73.  The  Weser  b  here  crossed  by  an  iron  suspeniioQ  bridge 
S30  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  a  pier  erected  on  aa  island  in  the 
eniddle  of  tbedvcr. 

Tbe  older  name  of  Hamda  was  Hamdoa  or  Hamdowe,  and 
tbe  town  owes  lit  origin  to  an  abbey.  It  existed  as  a  town  as 
eariy  as  tbe  ittkoeatvy,  and  In  lasv  ^  «>•  aoU  *V  Ikt  abbot 


of  Ftdda  to  tbe  Ushop  oT  Hlndcn.  afterwards  passing  wnder  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  dukes  of  Brunswick.  About  1540  tbe  Reforma- 
tion gained  an  entrance  into  tbe  town,  whidi  was  taken  hy  both 
parties  diuritv  the  Thirty  Yean*  War.  In  1757  it  capbulaiwl 
to  theTiench,  who,  however,  vacated  It  in  tbe  following  ycsrr. 
Its  fortification*  were  MrengUiened  in  1766  by  tbe  erection  el 
Fort  George,  on  an  emineiKe  to  tbe  west  of  tbe  town,  aczosa  tbe 
river.  On  tbe  capitulatioa  of  the  Hanoverian  anqr  in  1803 
Hamehi  fdl  into  the  beads  of  the  French;  ft  was  idakca  hr 
tbePnissfansin  1806,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  again  paised 
to  tbe  French,  who  dismantled  the  fortifications  and  inooipecaled 
tbe  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1814  it  again  became 
Hanoverian,  but  in  1866  fell  wiUi  that  kingdom  to  Pnisna. 

At  Piei  Pittti—liUmia  ia  famed  as  the  scene  of 
the  myth  of  tbe  piper  of  Hameln.  According  to  the  kfcad. 
the  town  in  the  year  1184  was  infested  by  a  terrible  ptagoc  of 
rats.  One  day  tiwre  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  pip^  dad  ia 
a  fantastic  suit,  who  offered  for  a  certain  sum  of  nxney  to  charm 
aU  tbe  vermin  iato  tbe  Weaer.  Hb  conditions  wera  apeed  le, 
but  after  he  had  fulfilled  Us  promise  the  inhabitants,  on  tbe 
ground  that  he  was  a  sorcerer,  declined  to  fulfil  their  port  of  tbe 
bargain,  whereupon  on  tbe  36th  of  June  be  reappeared  ia  tbe 
streets  of  tbe  town,  and  putting  bis  pipe  to  bb  lips  bepn  a  soft 
and  curious  strain.  Tbb  drew  all  the  children  after  hiaa  and 
he  led  them  out  of  the  town  to  tlie  Koppclberg  hill,  ia  tbe  side 
of  which  a  door  suddenly  opened,  by  which  he  entered  and  tbe 
children  after  him,  all  but  one  wEk>  was  lame  and  could  not 
foUow-fast  enough  to  reach  the  door  before  it  shut  again.  Some 
trace  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  the  Cbildfea's  Crusade  of  mi; 
others  to  an  abduction  of  childrea;  and  others  to  a  dancing 
mania  which  seised  upon  some  of  the  young  people  of  Hamda 
who  left  the  town  on  a  mad  pilgrimage  from  which  they  never 
returned.  For  a  considerable  time  the  town  dated  its  pabLc 
documents  from  tbe  event.  The  story  b  the  subject  of  a  pooo 
by  Robert  Browning,  and  also  of  one  by  Julius  Wtdff.  Curioia 
evidence  that  tbe  story  rests  oa  a  baus  of  truth  b  ^vea  hj  tbe 
fact  that  iheKoppelbergbnotoneof  theimponnghiUsby  wbicfa 
Hameln  b  surrounded,  but  no  more  than  a  slight  elevation 
the  ground,  barely  high  enough  to  bide  the  childnn  from  view 
as  they  left  the  town. 

See  C.  Lanslote.  Ctteiiekt  dtr  Sail  ^ommIk (Hameln,  18S8  foL): 
Sprenyer,  GeickUUc  itr  SUdt  MamttH  (l86t);  O.  Meinardm.  Drr 
katonsciu  Ktm  drr  RaUenfOntiftatt  (llamefai,  18^1);  Josies, 
JUMeHfimifr  von  Ramdu  (Bonn.  1885):  and  S.  Baring-Could, 
Cmioui  MyUu  ofti4  MMlt  Afu  (t86S). 

HAMBSUH6.  SOBBtT  (1S30-18S9),  Austrian  poet,  was  bora 
at  Kirchenberg-am-Walde  ia  Lower  Austria,  on  the  a4th  of 
March  1830,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early  diqdayed  a  geniiB 
for  poetry  and  hb  youthful  attempts  at  drama  excited  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  some  influential  persons.  Owing  to 
their  assistance  young  Hamerling  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
gymnasiunl  in  Vieima  and  subsequently  the  tmivetsity.  Ia 
1848  he  joined  the  student's  legion,  which  played  so  oonspicwwa 
a  pan  in  the  revolutions  of  tbe  capital,  and  in  1849  shared  in  the 
defence  of  Vienna  against  the  imperialist  troc^  of  Pxinoc 
Windiscbgriti,  and  i^ter  the  collapse  of  the  revohitioaaiy 
movement  he  was  obliged  to  hide  for  a  long  time  to  escape 
arrest.  For  the  next  few  years  he  diligently  pursued  his  studies 
ia  natural  science  and  pbilotophy,  and  in  1855  was  ^ipointed 
master  at  the  gymnasium  at  Trieste.  For  many  years  be  battled 
with  ill-health,  and  in  1866  retired  on  a  pension,  which  io  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  literary  labours  was  increased  by  the  government 
to  a  sum  suffident  to  enable  him  to  live  without  care  aoiii  hit 
death  at  hb  villa  in  Stiftingsta)  near  Grax,  on  tbe  13th  of  .July 
1889.  Hamerling  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ^  tbe  poets 
of  the  modem  Austrian  school;  hb  imagination  was  rich  and 
hb  poems  are  full  of  life  and  colour.  Hb  most  popular  poem, 
Ahasrtr  m  Xom  (1866),  of  which  the  emperor  Nero  is  the  central 
figure,  shows  at  its  best  the  author's  brilliant  talent  for  descrip- 
tion. Among  hb  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Vemus  nt 
Bxa  (1858);  Dtr  KOmg  von  Smt  (1869),  which  &  genera^ 
regarded  as  hb  masterpiece;  Di*  sitbem  TcdMHim  {tijty, 
NtlUr  im  Wimi*  (tSS});  foaiHscalMs  ' (ittS);  Amar  mad 
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PtyelM  <i88i).  Hk  novd.  Atfuh  (t87<4  ^ves  «  fiodj^dnmi 
dttcription  of  the  Periclean  age,  but  like  hit  inftAy  DanloH 
wad  SabnpUrrt  (187^.  ii  xHnewfaKt  stilted,  ihowins  tiul 
HuBwUng'a  gnhii,  thwib  rich  id  iiBMiiMtioii.  was  IB^nited 
Im  tke  mltiUe  pnacnLatioB  of  dmclcr. 

A  wlpnlar  tdMoa  of  HameriinB'fl  amrka  in  four  vohnwi  «ai 
MtUuhed  by  M.  M.  RabeDkchaer  (HamburB,  1900;.,  For  the  poet'i 
Hh,  fce  hb  ■titobiograpliical  writings.  SkUivwen  maiur  Ltbtntptltrr- 
$diaft  (1889)  and  Zekrjakn  dtr  Lubt  (iSqo);  also  M.  M.  Rabcn- 
iKhntr.  HcmtHine,  ttin  Itbtm  amd  iniw  ITrrkt,  i.  (Hamburg,  1896} ; 
a  (boit  biopaphy  by  the  nine  (DiMden.  i9oi}!.R.  H.  Kleincrt. 
Jt.HMwr^ic«iii  DkkkrivStkMiat  (Hamburg,  1889):  A.  PoUcr, 
HoMtrlMt,  »nn  Wttt»  mi  Wirkn  (Hamburg.  1890}. 

HAMBRTOM,  PHILIP  GILBERT  (1834-1894).  En^liih  anUl 
and  autboT)  was  bom  at  ianeside,  near  Shaw,  close  to  Oldham, 
OD  the  toth  of  September  1834.  His  mother  died  at  his  birth, 
and  having  lost  his  father  ten  years  afterwards,  be  was  educated 
privately  under  the  direction  of  bis  guardians.  His  filU  literary 
attempt,  a  volume  of  poems,  proving  uniucceadul,  he  devoted 
hinudf  for  a  time  entirely  to  landscape  painting,  encamping 
out  of  doors  in  the  Highlands,  where  be  eventually  tented  the 
island  ol  JnnistryBycb,  upon  which  be  settled  with  his  wife,  a 
Ftcncb  lady,  is  1858.  Discovaring  after  a  time  that  htoqaalifica- 
tions  were  rather  those  of  an  art  critic  than  of  a  painter  he 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  hu  wife's  relatives  in  France, 
where  he  produced  bis  Painta't  Camf  in  Ike  HigklatuU  (i86j), 
which  obtained  a  great  success  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
(undaid  work  on  £uMing  and  Etchers  (t866).  In  the  fbUowing 
year  he  published  a  book,  entitled  CeKtemponry  Pntuk  Painltn, 
and  in  1868  a  continuation,  Paimtinf  tn  France  afUr  Ike  Decline 
oj  Clauiciam.  He  had  meanwhile  become  art  critic  to  the 
Saturday  fUvkw,  a  position  which,  from  the  burden  it  hud  upon 
him  ol  frequent  vistu  to  England,  he  did  not  long  retain.  He 
proceeded  (iS;o)  to  establish  an  art  journal  of  his  own,  Tke 
Partftlio,  m.  monthly  periodical,  each  number  of  which  consisted 
of  a  mont^aph  upon  some  artist  or  group  of  artists,  frequenily 
written  and  always  edited  by  him.  The  discontinuance  of  his 
active  work  as  a  painter  pve  him  lime  for  more  general  literary 
con^MsitioD,  and  be  successively  produced  Tke  Imlellectuai  Lije 
(1873),  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
JEotinJ  My  Hmue  (1876),  notes  on  French  society  by  a  resident; 
and  Uaiem  FrenchmeM  (1879),  admirable  short  biographies. 
Ha  dso  wrote  two  novels,  IVatderhotme  (1870]  and  Uarmunu 
(1878).  lo  1884  Humam  InUrccurst,  another  valuable  volume 
of  essays,  vss  published,  and  shortly  afterwards  Hamerton 
b^an  to  write  his  autobiography,  which  he  brought  down  to 
1858.  In  1881  he  issued  a  findyiUustrated  work  on  the  technique 
of  the  grent  masters  of  various  arts,  under  the  title  of  Tkt 
Graphic  Artt,  and  three  yean  later  another  s{riendidly  illustrated 
voluise,  iMiscape,  which  traces  the  influence  of  lar.dscape  upon 
the  miod  of  man.  His  last  books  were:  PertJUto  Papers  (1S89) 
and  French  and  Engfisk  (18S9}.  In  1891  he  removed  to  the 
Dei^dMMirhood  of  Paris,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  4th  of 
November  1894,  occuped  to  the  last  with  bis  labours  on  Tke 
Portfolio  and  other  writings  on  art. 

In  1S96  was  published  PhXp  Gilbert  Hamerton:  an  AuUf 
biotrapky,  i8j4-i8s8i  and  a  Utmoir  by  his  Wtjt,  iSsS-i8ff4- 

HAMI.  a  town  in  Chinese  Turitestan,  otherwise  called  Kamil, 
ICoiEUL  or  KAMUt,  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tian- 
Sban  mountains,  and  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Great  Gobi 
desert,  in  41'  ^'  N.,  93°  aS'  E.,  at  a  height  above  sea-level  of 
3150  ft.  The  town  is  fint  mentioned  in  Chinese  history  in  the 
lU  ccnUry,  tinder  the  name  I-wu-lu,  and  said  to  be  situated 
1000  lis  north  of  the  fortress  YU-men<fcuan,  and  to  be  the  key 
lo  the  western  countries.  Hiis  evidently  referred  to  Its  advanta- 
geous position,  lying  as  it  did  in  a  fertile  tract,  at  the  point 
of  convergence  of  two  main  routes  running  north  and  soUlb  of 
the  Tian-^an  and  conneaiiig  China  with  the  wesu  It  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese  in  a.d.  73  from  the  Hiungnu  (the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mongolia),  and  made  a  military  tlBlion.  It  nest 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ulghurs  or  Eastern  Turks,  who  made 
It  one  of  their  chief  towns  and  held  it  Idr  several  centuries,  and 
wtKM  dcKcodMiU  an  itid  to  live  then  now.  Fiun  the  7U1 
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lo  the  nth  century  I-wn-ltt  is  laid  to  have  borne  A»  name  of 
Ign  or  I-chu,  under  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  spoken  of  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  HsOan  tsaog,  wfib  passed  through  It  in  the 
7th«ntury.  The  name  Hami  is  fint  met  in  the  Chinese  KSiumU 
or  "  History  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,"  but  the  name  more 
generally  used  there  u  Homi-li  or  Koml-li.  Marco  Pt4o,  describ- 
ing it  apparently  from  hearsay,  calls  It  Camul,  and  speaks  o(  It 
as  a  fruitful  place  inhabited  by  a  Buddhist  people  of  idolatrous 
and  wanton  habits.  It  was  visited  in  1341  by  Giovanni  de 
HarignoUi,  who  baptized  a  ciuraber  of  both  sexes  there,  and  by 
the  envoys  of  Shib  Rukh  (1410),  who  found  a  magnificent 
mosque  and  a  convent  of  dervishes,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  fine 
Buddhist  temple.  Hadji  Mahommed  (Ramuaio's  friend)  speaks 
of  Kamul  as  being  in  hb  time  {c.  isjo)  the  first  Mahommedan 
dty  met  with  in  travelling  from  China.  When  Benedict  Goes 
travelled  through  the  country  at  the  begirming  of  the  17th 
century,  the  power  of  the  king  Mahommed  Khan  of  Roshgar 
extended  over  neariy  the  whole  country  at  the  base  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  including  KamH.  It  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Chinese  in  1710,  was  lost  to  them  In  t865  during  the 
great  Mahommedan 'rebellion,  and  the  trade  route  through  it 
was  ooonquently  dosed,  but  was  regained  In  1873.  Owing  to 
its  oommandins  position  on  the  prfaicipal  route  to  the  west,  and 
its  exceptional  fertility,  it  has  very  frequently  changed  hands 
in  the  wars  between  China  and  her  western  neighbours.  Mami 
is  now  a  small  town  of  about  6000  Inhabitants,  and  Is  a  busy 
trading  ccnlr&  The  Mabommedaa  population  ffltitisit  (tf 
immigrants  from  Kashgaria,  Bokham  and  SamaAaod,  and  of 
descendants  of  the  Ulghurs. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  or  Bakcas  (Heb.  barak  "  lightning"), 
Carthaginian  general  and  statesman,  father  of  Hannibal,  was 
bora  aoon  after  970  aJL  He  dbtingnUud  himself  dnrtng  the 
Fhst  Punic  War  in,r47,  when  be  took  over  the  ddef  command  in 
Sicily,  which  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Landing  suddenly  on  the  north-west  of  the  Island 
with  a  small  mercenary  force  he  tettcd  a  strong  position  on  Ht. 
Ercte  (Uottte  PeUegrino,  near  Talcrmo),  and  not  only  maintamed 
himself  against  nil  attacks,  but  carried  his  raids  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  south  Italjr.  In  144  he  transferred  his  army  to  a  similar 
position  on  the.  slopes  of  Mt.  Eryx  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  from 
which  he  was  able  to  lend  support  to  the  beueged  garrison  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Drepanum  (TrapanI).  By  a  provfsioa 
of  the  peace  of  141  Hamttcar's  unbniten  force  was  allowed  to 
depart  from  Sicily  without  any  token  of  submission.  On  return- 
ing to  Africa  his  troops,  which  had  been  kept  together  only  by 
his  personal  authority  and  by  the  promise  of  good  pay,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny  when  their  rewards  were  withheld  by 
Hamilcar'a  opponents  among  the  governing  aristocracy.  The 
serious  danger  into  which  Carthage  was  brought  by  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  generals  was  averted  by  Hamilcar,  whom 
the  government  in  this  crisis  could  not  but  reinstate.  By  the 
power  of  his  pciwrnal  influence  among  the  mercenaries  and  the 
surronnding  African  peoples,  and  by  superior  strategy,  be  speedily 
crushed  the  revolt  (137).  After  this  success  Hamilcar  enjoyed 
such  influence  among  the  popuUr  and  patriotic  party  that  his 
opponents  could  not  prevent  him  being  raised  to  a  virtual 
dictatorship.  After  recruiting  and  training  a  new  army  in 
some  Numidian  foraya  he  led  on  hu  own  responribility  an 
expedition  into  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  a  new  empire  to 
compensate  Carthage  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  10 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  campaign  of  vengeance  against  the  Romans 
(136).  Ineightyeanbyforceofarmaanddiplomacyhesecured 
an  extensive  territory  in  Spain,  but  his  premature  death  in  battle 
(138}  prevented  him  from  completing  the  conquest.  Habiilcar 
stood  out  far  above  the  Carthaginians  of  hb  age  in  military  and 
diplomatic  skill  and  in  strength  of  pitriotism;  in  theae  qualities 
he  was  surpassed  only  by  hit-  son  HannOMl,  whom  he  had 
imbued  with  his  own  deep  hatred  of  Rome  and  mined  to  be 
his  successor  in  the  conflict. 

Ttiii  HamtVar  has  been  confused  with  another  geneni  who 
nicceedcd  to  the  command  of  the  CarthaRlniani  in  the  Fim  Punic 
War,  and  afmr  imbcbwm  at  Therma  and  Drepanum  was  defeated  at 
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EcMBBsMtti^c.).  SHbMqueM^.spmfnMBuldUulafKntmw 
■fliintt  Rcgulu*.  nothing  is  eenainly  kaowo  of  him.  For  othcn 
oTthB  unw  M  Cakthaos,  Sicily,  Smith'*  Cla*neol  Dutionarj. 
So  br  as  the  ume  itaeU  li  coocenwd.  Jftfeor  ii  perhapt  the  nme  as 
UtUartk.  the  Tyrian  (od. 

See  PDlybhisL-ia.t  Coraeliua  Nepo*.  Vila  OowtiUmrtit  Apfilati, 
gtt  ffiiMMM.  cbc  4,  s.  Diodonw,  Btetrpta,  niv.,  ntv.;  O. 
Mdtio-.  CtuJkukU  4u  firlfaifr  (Berlin,  1877},  U.  aln  Punic 
Waes.  (M.O.  B.C.} 

RAIULION.  (be  iuun«  of  a  famous  Scottish  famfly.  Chief 
among  the  legeodi  still  dining  to  this  important  family  is  thai 
whidi  (Ivea  a  descent  from  the  bouse  of  fieannMnt,  a  branch 
of  which  b  Haled  to  have  bdd  the  buumt  of  Hanilion  in 
Leiceuershife;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  three  dnqueloils  of 
the  Hamilton  shield  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  tingle  dnqufr- 
foil  of  the  Bcaumonts.  In  face  of  this  it  has  been  recently  shown 
that  the  single  cinqucfoil  was  also  home  by  the  Umfravilles  of 
Morthunberiaod,  who  appear  to  have  owned  a  place  called 
Hamilton  [n  that  county.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Simon 
dc  Mootfon,  the  great  carl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  Beaumonts,  obtained  about  1145  the  wardship 
of  GUbert  dc  Umfraville,  second  carl  of  Angus,  and  it  Is  con- 
cdvaUe  that  thb  name  Giltiert  may  somdtow  be  responsible 
for  the  legend  of  the  Beaumont  descent,  sedng  that  the  first 
authentic  aoccslor  of  the  Hamiltons  is  one  Walter  FltzGilbeit. 
He  first  appears  in  1 194-1 395  as  ooe  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter 
by  James,  the  high  steward  it  Scotland,  to  the  monka  of  Paisley; 
and  in  iag6  hi*  name  appears  In  the  Homage  Roll  a*  Waller 
riuGilben  of  "  Hamddooe."  Who  this  Gilben  of  "  Hamd- 
done  "  may  have  been  Is  uncertain, "  but  the  fact  must  be  faced," 
Mr  John  Anderson  points  out  {Scett  Pterase,  iv.  340)  "  that  in 
a  charter  of  the  isth  of  December  117a  by  Thomas  of  Cragyn 
or  Cralgle  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  <rf  bb  cburdi  of  Craigie  in 
Kyle,  there  appears  aa  witness  a  certain '  Gilbert  de  Hamddan 
dencMi,'  whose  name  occurs  along  with  the  local  dcrgy  of 
Inverkip,  Blackball,  Paisley  and  Dunoon.  He  was  therefore 
probably  also  a  dcric  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
significant  that  '  Waller  FitzCilbert '  appears  fot  tn  Ibat 
dUirict  in  1194  and  in  i3q$  is  described  as  son  of  Gilben  de 
Hamddone.  .  .  ."  Walter  FiuGilbert  tooLsome  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  time.  At  first  he  joined  the  Engl&h  parly  but  after 
Bannockburn  went  over  to  Bruce,  was  knighted  and  subse- 
quently recdved  the  barony  of  Cadiow.  His  younger  ion  John 
was  father  of  Alexander  Hamilton  who  acquired  the  lands  of 
lonerwick  by  maniage,  and  from  him  descended  a  certain 
Thomas  Hamilton,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Pricstficid  early 
In  the  16th  century.  Another  Thomas,  grandson  of  this  last, 
who  had  with  others  of  hii  house  followed  Queen  Mary  and 
with  them  had  been  restored  to  royal  favour,  became  a  lord  of 
Kssion  as  Lord  Priesifidd.  Two  of  his  younger  sons  enjoyed 
also  this  legal  distinction,  while  the  ddest,  Thomas,  was  made 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session  as  early  as  1591  and  was  eventually 
created  eail  of  Haddington  (f-t.).  It  b  interesting  to  note  that 
the  sih  earl  of  Haddington  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret 
Leslie  brought  for  a  time  the  earldom  of  Rothes  to  the  Hamiltons 
to  be  added  to  their  already  numerous  titlea. 

Sir  "  David  FitaWaltcr  FiuGilbert,"  who  carried  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Hamiltons,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  (1346)  and  treated  as  of  great  importance,  being 
ransomed,  U  is  stated,  for  a  large  sura  of  money;  in  1371  and 
13T3  he  was  one  of  the  barons  in  the  parliament.  Of  the  four 
ions  attributed  to  him  David  succeeded  in  the  representation 
of  the  family.  Sir  John  Ilamiltoa  of  Fingaltoun  was  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston,  and  Walter  is  staled  to  have  been 
progenitor  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Cambuskdth  and  Sanquhar  in 
Ayrshire. 

David  Hamilton,  the  first  apparently  to  describe  himsdf  as 
lord  of  Cadiow,  died  before  1391,  leaving  four  or  five  soia,  from 
whom  descended  the  Hamiltons  of  Bathgate  and  of  Bardowie, 
and  perhaps  also  of  Udatown,  to  which  last  belong  the  loith 
Bdhaven. 

Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Cadww,  (he  ddest  son,  was  twice  a 
prisoner  in  England,  but  beyond  ibis  lillk  Is  Ilbowb  of  bin; 


cvca  the  date  of  hit  deaA  ii  ancenain.  Rb  two  yoangcr  seas 
an  stated  to  have  been  founders  of  ibe  bouses  of  Daberf  aad 
Rafdodi.  Hia  cfakat  ion,  James  HamiUon  of  Cadiow,  Uke  hit 
fothar  and  gicat-gnodfaiher,  vbited  Englaad  a  priMCcr, 
bdng  one  of  the  hostases  for  ibe  king's  rawom.  Figsn  bto  the 
Hamiltens  of  SIvenonhill  and  the  lords  Hamilion  of  DalaeO 
claim  descent,  among  the  more  distingunhed  roembeis  of  the 
former  branch  being  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B.  James 
Hamilion  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  ton  Sir  James  Hai*iltea 
Cadiow,  who  was  created  in  1445  an  bercdilaty  lord  of  p«rtia> 
ment,  and  was  thereafter  known  as  Lord  Hamilton.  He  had 
allied  himsdf  some  yean  before  with  the  great  house  of  Do^'gLa 
by  marriage  with  Euphemia,  widow  of  the  5th  earl  of  Dougtai, 
and  waa  at  first  one  of  its  most  powerful  supporters  ia  the 
struggle  with  James  II.  Later,  however,  be  obtained  the  royal 
favour  and  married  about  1474  Mary,  sister  of  James  III.  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Boyd,  eari  of  Arran.  Of  this  maniage  was 
bom  James,  second  Lord  Hamilton,  who  as  a  near  relative  took 
an  active  part  In  the  arrangements  at  the  marriage  of  Janes  IV. 
with  Margaret  Tudor;  bdng  rewarded  on  the  same  day  (tbr 
8lb  <rf  August  1 503)  with  the  earldom  of  Arran.  A  chainpioo 
in  the  lists  he  was  scarcely  so  successful  as  a  leader  of  men.  bis 
struggle  with  the  Douglases  being  destitute  of  any  great  martid 
achievement.  Of  his  many  illegitimaie  children  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finiuirt,  beheaded  in  1540,  was  ancestor  of  the 
Hamilton*  of  GUkersclcu^ ;  and  John,  ardibiahiq}  of  St  Andrewi, 
banted  by  his  Protestant  enemies,  was  ancestor  of  the  Rainlltoas 
of  Blair,  and  is  said  also  to  have  been  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of 
London,  baronet.  James,  second  eari  of  Arran.  son  of  the  6at 
earl  by  his  second  wife  Janet  Beaton,  was  choicn  governor  to 
the  little  Queen  Mary,  being  nearest  of  kin  to  the  throiie  throogh 
bis  gniKtooiher,  though  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Ua 
mother's  marriage  was  by  no  means  settled.  He  bdd  the 
governorship  till  1554,  having  in  1549  been  granted  the  duchy 
of  Chitdleraull  In  FYance.  .In  his  policy  he  was  vaciBaiing 
and  eventudly  he  mired  to  France,  bdng  absenb  during  tbc 
three  momentous  years  prior  to  the  deposition  of  Mary.  On  Ui 
return  be  beaded  the  queen's  party,  his  property  suffering  ia 
consequence.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1579  by  his  ddest 
son  James,  whose  qualities  were  such  that  he  was  even  proponed 
asa  husband  for  Queen  Qiaabetb.  but  unfonuDatdybesoaaafis 
beoune  Insane,  bb  bratber  John,  dtcrwarda  lint  nuiqiMH  (d 
Hamnton.adnrinnierfngiliecsUtcs.  Fton  the  third  aon,  Cbu^ 
descends  the  duke  of  Abercom,  heir  male  of  tbc  boose  of 
Hamilton. 

The  first  marquess  of  Hamilton  had  a  natural  son,  Sit  John 
Hamiltoo  of  Leitrick,  who  Was  le^timated  ia  i6co  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  loidt  Baigany.  His  two  le^tlmate  sooa  wm 
James,  3rd  marquesa  and  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  U'SUam, 
who  succeeded  bis  brother  as  snd  duke  and  was  tn  turn 
succeeded  under  the  apedai  tcmainder  contained  in  the  pateoi  of 
dnkedwn,  by  hb  niece  Anne,  duchess  <rf  HamHton,  who  was 
married  in  tAs*  to  Vl'aiiam  Douglas,  eari  of  Sdkirk.  Thcbbtory 
of  the  descendants  of  thii  marriage  bdongs  lo  the  great  booae 
of  Douglas,  the  7th  duke  of  Hamilton  becoming  the  male  repre- 
sentative and  chid  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  earls  of  Anzus. 

The  above  mentioned  CUud  HtUnllton,  who  whh  Us  brother, 
the  first  marquesa,  had  taken  to  laige  a  part  In  the  cause  of 
Queen  Mary,  was  created  a  lord  of  pariiament  as  Lord  Pabley 
in  1587.  He  had  five  tons,  <d  whom  three  settled  in  Irdand. 
Sir  Gaud  bdng  ancestor  of  the  HamOtont  of  Bcltrim  and  Sir 
Frederick,  dbtinguished  in  early  life  In  the  Swedish  ware,  being 
ancestor  of  the  viscounts  Boyne. 

James,  the  ddest  son  of  Lord  Paisley,  found  favour  with 
James  VI.  and  was  created  In  1603  Lord  of  Abercom,  and  three 
years  later  was  advanced  in  the  peerage  as  eari  of  Abetcora 
and  lord  of  Pdsley,  Hamilton,  Mountcasldl  and  Kilpatrkfc.  Hia 
ddest  son  James,  >nd  eari  of  Abercom,  eventually  hdr  male  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  and  successor  lo  the  dukedtun  of  Chitd- 
leraull,  wu  created  tn  his  father's  lifetime  lord  of  Straboae  in 
licland,  but  he  resigned  this  Hlle  In  1633  in  favour  of  bu  brother 
I  CUud,  wiMta  grandson,  Claud,  jlh  Lord  Stiabaaa,  eacoeeded 
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flventiuilly  u  4tb  earl  of  Aberconi.  This  ear],  uking  the  ride 
of  Jam«s  Il->  "aa  with  him  in  Ireland,  bU  csUtc  and  title  being 
adenwrds  forfeited,  wbilc  his  kinaman  Guatavua  Hamilton, 
afterwards  firu  Lord  Boyne.  raised  several  regiroeDts  for  William 
in.,  uxl  greally  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  that 
nooarcfa-  His  brother  Charles,  stb  earl  of  Abercorn,  who 
obtaioedft  reversal  of  the  attainder,  died  without  issue  surviving 
in  I70t  when  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman  James  Hamilton, 
gmidsoB  of  Sir  George  Hamilton  of  Donalong  in  Ireland  and 
great-grandson  of  ibe  first  eatl.  This  branch,  most  iaithful 
to  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  counted  among  its  many  members 
distinguished  in  mUitary  annals  Count  Anthony  Hamilton, 
author  of  the  Utmeirii  4u  comle  d*  Cramout  and  brother  of "  la 
belle  Hamilton-"  James,  6th  earl  o(  Abcrcom  (wbose  brother 
William  was  ancestor  of  Hamilton  of  the  Mount,  baronet),  was  a 
ptrtiua  of  Willianf  III.,  and  obtained  in  1701  the  additional 
frith  tills  of  lord  of  Uoumcastle  and  viscount  of  StrabaiK. 

The  8th  earl  of  Abercorn,  who  was  summoned  to  the  Irish 
house  of  peers  in  bis  father's  lifetime  as  Lord  Mountcasik,  was 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  1786  as  Viscount  Hamilton 
of  Hamilton  in  Leicestershire,  and  renewed  tlje  family's  connexion 
with  Scotland  by  repurchasing  the  barony  of  Duddingston 
and  tater  the  li»dsbip  of  Paisley.  His  nepbew  and  successor 
was  cmtcd  muqucM  of  Abercorn  in  1790*  and  wu  father  of 
james,  M  duke  «<  Abanecn. 

See  the  article  HamiltOD  and  other  artlcte*  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  loBily  <e.(.  Haddington  and  Bclbaven)  in  Sir  J.  B. 
f^i'i  editioa  of  Sr  IL  1>oubUu's  Pterat*  oj  Scotland;  and  also 
C.  Manhall,  Ciiid*  la  Htraldry  and  Ctntalegy. 

HAHILroN.  HARQUBSSES  AMU  DUKES  OP.  The  boUera 
o(  these  titles  descended  from  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadaow, 
whowosmadeanhereditarylordofporliament  in  1445,  his  lands 
and  borotdcs  at  thesame  time  bdngerected  into  the"  lordship  " 
of  Hamilton.  His  first  wife  Eupbemia,  widow  of  the  stb  car) 
of  Douglas,  died  in  1468,  and  pn^bly  early  in  1474  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  King  James  IL  and  widow  of  Tbomos  Boyd, 
earl  of  Arnui;  the  consequent  Dcunesa  of  the  Hamiltons  to 
the  Scottish  crown  gave  them  very  great  wei^t  in  Scottish 
■Sain.  The  first  Lord  Hamilton  has  been  frequently  confused 
whh  his  father,  James  Haoulton  of  Cadaow,  who  was  one  of  the 
hoBtages  in  England  for  the  payment  of  James  I.'s  ransom, 
and  is  sometimes  represented  as  surviving  until  1451  or  even 
1479,  whereas  he  certainly  died,  according  to  evidence  brought 
forward  by  J.  Anderson  in  The  Scott  fterage,  before  May  1441. 
James,  2nd  Lord  Hamilton,  son  of  the  ist  lord  and  Princess 
Mary,  was  created  eatl  of  Arran  in  igoy,  and  bis  son  James, 
who  was  regent  of  Scotland  from  154a  to  1554.  received  in 
February  1549  s  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Chatelleranlt  in 
Pmton. 

JoBM,  ist  marquess  of  HamEItoa  (c.  1541-1604},  third  son 
of  James  Hamilton,  ind  eatl  of  Arran  (q.v.)  and  duke  of  Chltcl- 
lerault,  was  given  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  in  tsst.  In  politics 
he  was  largely  under  the  influence  of  his  energetic  and  un- 
scrupulous younger  brother  Claud,  afterwards  Baron  Paisley 
{(.  1543-1613),  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Abercon.  The  brothers 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their  elder  brother 
Arran  being  insane.  At  lim  hostile  10  Mary,  they  later  became 
her  devoted  partisans.  Their  uncle,  John  Hamilton,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  naXural  son  of  the  1st  earl  of  Arran,  was  restored 
to  hb  coniistorial  jurisdiction  by  Mary  in  1 566,  and  in  May  of 
the  next  year  he  divorced  Bolhwell  from  his  wife.  Lord  Claud 
met  Mary  on  her  escape  from  Locblevcn  and  escorted  her  to 
Hamilton  palace.  John  appears  to  have  been  tn  France  in 
1568  when  thebattle  of  Langside  was  fought,  and  it  was  probably 
Claud  who  commanded  Mary's  vanguard  In  the  battle.  With 
others  of  the  queen's  party  they  were  forfeited  by  the  parliament 
and  sought  their  revenge  on  the  regent  Murray.  Although 
the  Hamiltons  disavowed  all  connexion  with  Murray's  murderer, 
James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelihaugh,  he  bad  been  provided  with 
bone  and  weapons  1^  the  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  ft  wasat  Hanil- 
lon  thai  be  uught  refuge  after  the  deed.  Archbishop  Hamilton 
wu  huged  at  Stirling  in  1571  for  all^  conkilidtjr  In  tbt 


murder  of  Domley,  and  Is  sold  to  hove  admitted  that  he  was  a 

parly  to  the  murder  of  Murray.  At  the  pacificslion  of  Perth 
in  1573  the  Hamiltons  abandoned  Mary's  cause,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation  with  the  Oouglaaes  was  scaled  Lord  John's  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  7th  Lord  Clamis,  a  cousin  of 
the  regent  Morton.  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  however, 
persistently  sought  his  life  in  revenge  for  the  fnurder  of  Murray 
until,  OS  his  refusal  to  keep  the  pt»a,  he  was  imprisoned.  On 
the  uncertain  evidence  extracted  from  the  onanin  by  tonure. 
the  Hamiltons  bad  been  credited  with  a  share  In  the  murder  of 
the  regent  Lennox  in  isji.  In  1570  proceedings  against  ihem 
for  these  two  crimes  were  resumed,  and  when  they  escaped  10 
England  their  lands  and  titles  were  seiied  by  their  pdiiicol 
enemies,  James  Stewart  becoming  cod  of  Arran.  Jtdin  Hamilton 
presently  dissociated  himself  from  the  policy  of  bis  brother 
Claud,  who  omtinued  to  plot  for  Spanish  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Mary;  and  Catholic  plotters  are  even  said  to  have  suggested 
bb  murder  to  procure  the  succession  of  his  brother.  Hamilton 
had  at  one  time  been  credited  with  the  hope  of  martyii^ 
Mary;  hb  desiies  now  centred  on  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  hb 
estates.  With  other  Scottish  exiles  be  crossed  the  border  in 
tsSs  and  marched  on  Stirling;  be  was  admitted  on  the  4th  of 
November  and  formally  reconciled  with  James  VI.,  with  whom 
he  was  thenceforward  on  the  friendliest  terms.  Claud  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1 586,  and  the  abbey  of  Paisley  was  erected  into  a 
temporal  barony  in  bb  favour  in  15S7.  Much  of  his  later  yean 
was  spent  in  strict  retirement,  hb  son  being  authorized  to  act 
for  him  in  1598.  John  was  created  marquess  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Evan  in  1594,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1604. 

Hb  cldcu  surviving  son  James,  and  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(c.  1589-1615),  was  created  baron  of  Innerdale  and  carl  ol 
Cambridge  in  the  peerage  of  England  in  1619,  and  these  honours 
descended  to  hb  son  James,  who  in  1645  was  created  duke  of 
Hamilton  (9.P.).  William,  and  duke  of  Hamilton  (1616--1651), 
snceeedcd  to  the  dukedom  on  hb  brother's  execution  in  1II49. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Latkork  in  1639,  and  in  the  next  year 
became  secretary  of  state  in  Scotland.  Arrested  at  Oxford  by 
the  king's  orders  in  1645  for  "  concurrence  "  with  Hamilton, 
he  effected  his  escape  and  was  temporarily  reconciled  with  the 
Prcsbgrtflriea  party.  He  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  comnitlea 
of  estates  to  trenl  with  Charles  I.  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  when 
be  sought  in  vain  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent  to  the 
cslabliBhment  of  Presbyterianbm  in  England.  On  the  36th  erf 
September  1647  he  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Scou  the  treaty  with 
Charles  known  as  the  "  Engagement  "  at  Cari^ooke  Castle, 
and  helped  to  organise  the  second  Civil  War.  In  164S  be  fled 
to  Holland,  bb  succession  in  the  next  year  to  hb  brother's 
dukedom  making  bim  on  important  personage  among  the 
lUqralist  exiles.  He  returned  to  SootUnd  with  Prince  Charles 
in  1650,  but,  finding  a  reconciliation  with  Argyll  impossible, 
he  refused  to  prejudice  Charles's  canae  by  pushing  his  claims, 
and  lived  in  retiremcot  chiefly  until  the  Soittiah  invasion  of 
England,  when  be  acted  as  colonel  of  a  body  of  hb  dependants. 
He  died  on  tbe  iilb  of  S^ember  1651  from  the  eSccu  of 
wounds  received  at  Worcester.  He  left  no  male  heirs,  and  the 
title  devolved  on  tbe  ist  duke's  eldest  surviving  daughter  Anne, 
duchess  of  HamQion  in  her  own  right. 

Anne  married  in  1656  William  Douglas,  eari  of  Selkirk  (163$- 
1694),  who  was  created  duke  of  Hamilton  in  1660  on  hb  wife's 
petition,  receiving  also  several  of  the  other  Hamilton  peerages, 
but  for  bis  life  only.  Tbe  Hamilton  estates  had  been  declared 
forfeit  by  Cromwell,  and  he  himself  hod  been  fined  £1000.  He 
supported  Lauderdale  in  the  early  stages  of  bb  Scottish  policy, 
in  which  be  adopted  a  moderate  attitude  towards  the  Presby- 
terians, but  the  two  were  soon  alienated,  through  (he  influence 
of  the  countess  of  Dysart,  according  to  Gilbert  Burnet,  who 
spent  much  time  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  arran^ng  tbe  Hamilton 
papers.  With  other  Scottbh  noblemen  who  retbted  Lauderdale's 
measures  HamiltOQ  was  twice  summooed  to  London  to  pnseot 
Ms  esse  at  court,  but  mthout  obtaining  any  result.  He  wts 
dbmbsed  Iron  the  privy  cowidl  in  1676.  and  on  n  subaequcnt 
vMttnUndMCtariasnfusedtonodvchfn.  On**- 
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of  James  11.  he  received  durktous  bonoun,  but  he  ms  one  of 
the  lint  10  enter  into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  presided  over  llie  convention  of  Edinburgh,  summoned  at 
hb  requen.  which  offered  the  Scolti^  crown  to  William  and 
Mary  in  March  i6Sg.  His  death  took  place  at  Holyrood  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1604-  His  wife  survived  until  1716, 

James  DovolaI,  41b  duke  of  Hamilton  (1658-1711),  eldest 
•on  of  the  pfvceding  and  of  Duchess  Anne,  succeeded  bis  mother, 
who  resigned  the  dukedom  to  him  in  1698,  and  at  the  acces»oa 
of  Queen  Anne  he  was  regarded  as  leader  of  the  Scottish  national 
party.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  union  with  England,  but 
bu  lack  of  decision  rendered  his  political  conduct  ineffective. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Brandon  In  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain 
in  1711;  and  on  the  15th  of  November  in  the  following  year 
be  fought  the  celebrated  duel  with  Charles  Lord  Mohun,  namied 
in  Thoekcrvy's  Esmmd,  in  which  both  the  principals  were  kitted. 
His  son,  James  (1703-1743),  became  5th  duke,  and  bn  grandson 
James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  (i7M-i758),  married 
the  famous  beauty,  ElizatKth  Gunning,  aflcrwards  ducbess  of 
Arg}'lt.  Jsmes  George,  7th  duke  (i7;S-i769),  became  bead  of 
ihe  house  of  Douglas  on  the  death  in  1761  of  Archibald,  duke 
of  Douglas,  whose  titles  but  not  his  estates  then  devolved  on 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  heir-male.  Archibald's  brother  Douglas 
(175^-1799)  wu  the  8th  duke,  and  when  he  died  childless 
the  titles  passed  to  his  uncle  Archibald  (1740-1819).  Bis  son 
Alexander,  loth  duke  (1767-1851)1  who  as  marquess  of  Douglas 
was  a  great  collector  and  connoisseur  of  books  and  pictures  (his 
colledions  realized  £307,561  in  1881],  was  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1806-1807.  His  ustcr.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
was  lady-in-waiting  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Queen  CarolinCt 
wife  of  George  IV. ;  she  did  not  write  the  Secret  History  e/  Ike 
Court  of  England  .  .  .  (1831)  to  which  her  name  was  attached. 
William  Alexander,  nth  duke  of  Hamilton  (1811-1863),  married 
Princess  Marie  Amtiie,  daughterof  Charles,  gnnd*duke  of  Baden, 
and,  on  her  mother's  udc,  a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  The  title 
of  duke  of  ChSicllcrault,  granted  to  his  remote  ancestor  in  154S, 
and  claimed  at  different  times  by  various  branches  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  was  conferred  on  the  nth  duke's  wn,  William 
Alexander,  lath  duke  of  Hamilton  (ift^s-iSQs),  1^  Ihe  emperor 
of  the  French  in  1S64.  Hissister,  Lady  Mary  Doaglas-Hamlllon. 
married  in  1S69  Albert,  prince  of  Monaco,  but  their  marriage 
was  declared  invalid  in  18S0.  She  subsequently  married  Count 
Taiulo  Fcsietics,  a  Hungarian  noble.  The  iilh  duke  left  DO 
male  issue  and  was  succeeded  In  1803  by  his  fciiunuui,  Alfred 
Douglas,  a  descendant  of  the  4th  duke.  Claud  Hamilton,  ist 
Raron  Paisley,  brother  of  the  ist  marquess  of  Hamilton,  was, 
as  mentioned  above,  ancestor  of  the  Abercom  branch  of  the 
Homiltons.  His  son,  who  became  carl  of  Abercorn  In  1606, 
received  among  a  number  of  other  lilies  that  of  Lord  Uamiltoo. 
This  title,  and  also  that  of  Viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Ilritain,  conferred  on  the  8th  earl  of  Abcrconi  in  1786, 
are  borne  by  the  dukes  of  Abcrrorn,  whose  eldest  son  is  usually 
styled  by  courtesy  marquess  of  Hamilton,  a  title  which  was 
adikd  to  Ihe  other  family  honours  when  tbc  and  marqnesB  of 
Abercom  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  in  tS6S. 

See  John  Anderson.  The  Home  of  Ilamiltm  (iSss);  HamOtom 
Piifitrt.  ed.  J.  Bnin  (i  vi'U.,  Edinburgh.  1890-1892):  Gitlicn  Burnet, 
Lues  ef  Jtmn  and  William,  dukes  of  Hamillon  (1677^;  TkellamUlon 
Paftri  rft>iitte  to  16^8-16^0.  cd.  5.  R.  Gardiner  lor  the  Camden 
Soiktv  (l»8o);  G.  £.  C[ok.iyncl.  Complete  Peerage  (1S87-1B98): 
an  jriH-le  by  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson  m  Sir  J.  B.  I^ul  seditiOB  Of  the 
&M  Ptei-ite.  vol.  iv.  (i9"7)' 

HAMILTON.  ALEXANDER  (1757-1304),  American  statesman 
ami  ectfiKimiM,  «as  burn,  as  a  Uritish  subject,  on  the  island  of 
Xciif  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  nth  of  January  1757.  He 
ci-v  of  goixl  family  on  both  sides.  His  father,  James  Hamilton, 
a  •  :-h  mcrchanl  o(  St  Christopher,  was  a  younger  son  of 
t.\''.vr  Himillon  of  Grange,  Lanarkshire,  by  Eliaabelh, 
Ji  «■!  Sir  R.  Pollock.    His  mother,  Rachael  Fawcett 

i*f  French  Huguenot  descent,  married  when  very 
k<-    ■:  t    t->  <S  rroprietnr  of  St  Croix,  John  Michael  Lcvine, 

'  ■  ':\(.|  unh.ippily  and  whom  she  toon  left,  sub- 

«VH-'-  *  -'  v  '-.th  Juaea  UunHioti;  bet  busbud  snand 


a  divorce  in  1759,  but  Ihe  court  forbade  her' remarriage.'  SaiA 
unions  as  hers  with  James  Hamilton  were  long  not  uncommoa 
in  the  West  Indies.  By  her  James  Hamilton  hod  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  James.  Business  misfortunes  having  caused 
his  father's  bankruptcy,  and  his  mother  dying  In  1768,  young 
Hamilton  was  thrown  upon  tbc  care  of  maternal  relatives  at 
St  Croix,  where,  in  bb  twrifth  year,  be  entered  ihe  omnting' 
house  of  Nicboloa  Ouger.  Shortly  afterward  Mr  Crugcr,  going 
abroad,  left  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  busineM.  extra- 
ordinary qiedroens  we  possess  of  his  mercantile  cotreipondence 
and  friendly  leltets,  written  at  this  time,  attest  an  astonishing 
poise  and  maturity  of  mind,  and  self-conscious  ■mbtUoo.  His 
opportunities  for  regular  Kbooting  must  have  been  very  scant; 
but  be  had  cultivated  friends  who  discerned  his  islenu  and  es- 
counged  tbeir  development,  and  be  early  formed  the  habits  of 
wide  reading  and  industrious  study  that  wcre  to  persist  throng 
his  life.  An  accomplishment  later  of  great  aerrice  to  Hamilton, 
common  enough  in  the  Antilles,  but  very  me  bi  the  Eaglish 
continmtal  colonies,  was  a  familiar  command  of  Fkoidi.  In 
1773  some  friends,  impressed  by  a  desttlplioa  hf  Um  ^  the 
terrible  West  Indiap  hurricane  in  that  year,  made  it  pos^ble 
for  him  to  go  to  New  York  to  complete  his  education.  Arriving 
In  the  Butumn  of  177a,  he  prepared  for  college  at  EHsabetlKown, 
N  J.,  and  In  1774  entered  KIngt  Odle^  (now  Cohunbia  Uni- 
venity)  fn  New  York  Gty.  Hii  studies,  however,  were  iDtet* 
ruptcd  by  the  War  of  American  Independence. 

A  visit  to  Boston  seems  to  have  thorooghly  confirmed  the 
conclusion,  to  which  reason  had  already  led  him,  that  Be  shoidd 
cost  in  bis  fortunes  with  the  colonists.  Into  tbdr  ausc  he  thicw 
himself  with  ardour.  In  1774-1775  be  wrote  two  blluential 
anonymous  pamphlets,  which  attributed  to  John  Jay; 
they  show  remarkable  maturity  and  controversial  ability,  and 
rank  high  among  the  piriitkal  arguments  of  the  time.*  He 
organlwd  an  artillery  company,  was  awarded  lu  captaincy 
on  examination,  won  the  interest  of  Notbansel  Create  and 
Washington  by  the  profidency  and  bravery  be  displayed  fn  the 
campaign  of  1776  around  New  York  City,  joined  Washington's 
staff  in  March  1777  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloBd,  and 
duiiDg  four  yeats  semd  IS  bis  {Mivnte  secretaty  ind  cot^dntisl 
aide.  The  Important  duties  with  wMch  he  was  entrusted  attest 
Washington's  entire  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  character; 
then  and  afterwards,  indeed,  reciprocal  confidence  and  respect 
totric  the  piice,  in  their  iriations,  of  personal  attachment.* 
But  HamDtoD  was  anUtioiis  for  militaij  ^oiy-Ht  was  aa 
ambition  he  never  loat;  be  became  impatient  <rf  detenlioD  to 
what  he  regarded  as  a  position  of  Unplcasadt  dependence,  and 
(Feb.  1781)  he  seized  a  alight  reprimand  administered  by  Wash* 
inglon  as  an  excuse  for  abondoidiig  bis  staff  position.*  Liter 
he  secured  a  field  command,  through  Whshhglon,  and  wob 
bnrds  at  Yorfctown,  where  be  led  the  American  column  In  the 

'These  facts  were  first  definitely  determined  by  Mrs  Gertrude 
Alhcrton  from  the  Danish  Archive!  in  Denmark  and  the  West 
Indies:  see  article  in  North  Amtriean  Smew,  Aug.  190a.  vol,  175, 
p.3^iandprcfaoe  tober  i<  Fern  ^  Oamiltam't  letter*  (New  York, 

'^'bese  were  written  in  answer  to  the  wtddy  read  pamphlets 
puUidied  over  the  mom  do  fltma  of  "  A  Wctfchertcr  Farmer," 
and  ncm  known  to  have  been  written  by  Samud  Seabtvy 
Hamilton's  pamphleu  were  entitled  "  A.PnIl  Vindication  of  lbs 
Measure*  oTthe  Conmn  from  the  Calumnio  of  their  Enenuesi" 
and  "  The  Farmer  Refuted."  ConcemtAg  them  Ccorie  Ticfcnor 
Cuni*  {ConaUtktumal  lUOory  of  He  tMtt  States.  L  974)  has  nid 
"  There  are  disfdared  ia  these  Jiapen  a  power  at  fcasoning  and 
sarcasm,  a  knowledge  of  the  pnnaplea  of  government  and  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  a  grasp'of  the  rocnti  of  the  whole  conlro- 
veriy,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man  at  any  aee,  T^ 
say  that  ihny  evince  precocity  of  intellect  ^ves  no  idea  of^thcir  main 
charscieriitica.  They  show  great  maturity— n  more  remarkable 
maturity  than  hascverbeen  exhibited  by  any  01  her  person,  at  so  early 
an  »e.  19  the  same  department  of  thougbL" 

■  George  Baneroft  was  the  first  to  point  oot  that  there  Is  smaH 
evidence  that  Hooiillon  ever  really  amireeiatcd  Waihington's  great 
quliiies;  but  on  the  score  of  femnal  and  Federalist  indebtedncM 
he  left  explicit  rccocnitiorL 

*For  llamillon's  Klicr  to  General  Schuyler  on  thiiepiaodr~ 
one  of  the  most  important  letters  in  some  waya,  that  he  aw  wrelt 
—sea  the  Waekt. ix. ajs  (I luk 
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loalamultontheBrltbhworkt.  In  1780 he nuricd Elisabeth, 
dtughur  ot  GcDcral  Philip  Schuyler,  and  ihui  becune  allied 
wiih  one  of  the  most  distlnxuished  lamilies  in  New  York. 

Meaawhile,  he  had  begun  the  pc^tinl  eSoru  upon  whkh 
bis  fame  principally  mu.  In  letter*  of  1779-1780'  he  correctly 
diagMWS  the  ills  of  the  Confederation,  and  lUKgnti  with 
admirable  pmcicoce  the  necessity  of  ceniraliution  In  it* 
governmental  powen;  be  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
to  conceive,  Vt  least  to  suuest  adequate  cbecki  on  the  anarchk 
tendencies  of  the  time.  After  a  year's  service  in  Congren  in 
1782-1783,  In  which  he  experienced  the  futility  of  endeavouring 
to  attain  through  that  decrepit  body  the  ends  ho  sought,  he 
settled  down  to  legal  practice  in  New  York.*  The  call  for  the 
Annapolis  Convention  (1786)  was  Hamilton^  opportunity. 
A  ddegatc  /nun  New  York,  he  au|^)octed  Madlwa  ia  inducing 
tbe  Convention  to  exceed  its  dekftated  powers  and  sumnwo 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia  <himwU  drafting 
tbe  call);  he  secured  a  place  on  the  New  York  ddcgaikm;  and, 
iriien  bis  anti-Federal  coUeagues  withdrew  fmt  tbo  Convention, 
he  signed  the  Constitution  fw  his  state.  So  long  as  his  colleagues 
were  present  his  own  vote  was  useless,  and  he  absented  himself 
for  some  time  from  the  debates  after  making  one  ivmarkable 
speech  (June  i8tb,  1787).  In  ibis  be  held  I4>  the  British  govem- 
ment  as  thf  best  model  fn  tbe  worid.*  Though  fuUy  comcious 
that  monatcby  bi  America  was  unpossible,  he  wished  to  obtain 
tbe  nut  best  solution  fn  an  aristocratic,  strongly  centralized, 
coercive,  but  representative  union,  wiih  devices  to  give  weight 
to  tbe  influence  of  doss  and  property.*  His  plaa  had  no  chance 
of  auooess;  but  though  unable  to  obtain  what  be  wished,  be 
used  his  great  folenls  to  lecure  tbe  odoptloa  o(  the  Constitution. 

To  this  struggle  was  due  the  greatest  of  his  writings,  and  the 
greatest  iodividuol  contribution  to  tl>e  adoption  of  the  new 
government,  The  Fodaatitt,  which  remains  a  clastic  cocnmentaiy 
on  American  const  it  utxMial  law  and  tbe  prindpletol  govenintent, 
and  o(  wliich  Guiiot  said  that  **  in  the  appUcatkn  elementary 
principles  of  government  to  practical  administration"  it  was 
the  greatest  work  known  to  bim.  Its  inception,  and  much  more 
than  half  iu  contents  were  Hamilton's  (the  rest  Madison's  and 
Jay's).*  Sheer  will  and  reasoning  oould  hardly  be  more  brit- 

■  tqtecially  the  letter  of  September  17S0  to  Jame*  Duane,  Work», 
\.  SI3  (» :  103):  also  the  "  Cominentaliit  "  papers  of  1781. 
'  ■  Hi*  moM  famoui  csH  at  this  time  (Xaff m  v.  Wadiint^)  was 
one  that  well  illuttratcd  bit  monl  courage.  Under  a  "  TreqMM 
Law"  df  New  York,  Elizabeth  RutBerm,  a  widow,  brought  Mil 
againtt  one  Joshua  Waddtnicton,  a  L.<^list.  who  during  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  while  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
Biitkh,  had  made  ue  of  mhm  of  her  propcfty.  In  (ace  of  popular 
danwur,  Haoulton,  who  advocated  a  conciliatory  tieatmcnt  m(  the 
Loyalists,  represented  Waddingtoo,  who  won  the  case,  decided  in 

■>As  Mr  Oliver  points  out  M/mste  AmiUm,  p.  136I,  Hamilton's 
idea  of  the  British  constitution  was  not  a  correct  pKlnre  of  tbe 
British  constitution  in  I787,and  still  less  of  that  of  tbe  sothcentury. 
"  What  he  bad  in  mind  was  the  Britiib  coostitoiion  asCcMga  III. 
had  tried  to  make  it."  Hamilton's  ideal  was  an  elective  monarchy, 
and  hii  guiding  principle  a  proper  balance  of  authority. 

•  Briefly,  he  propustd  a  govrrnoraml  twochnmbcrs — »n  Assembly 
fleeted  Iq"  the  V  (or  three  vcan,  and  a  Scn.i(c— ihc  governor 
and  senate  boldi'i);  oli'uc  for  lite  or  diirine  Liliavioiir.  aad 
chown,  through  tlecrm^,  liv  votrr.-  luollhtJ  liy  pr.iipiriv :  ibe 
governor  to  have  an  urnin.ilirirJ  viio  un  fi:cl(  r.il  It^fljOon:  sute 
governors  to  have  a  similjr  wto  un  ii.nc  1rt;i,'tation,  and  10  be 
appointed  by  the  fckfjl  i;ijvtrnm(nt;  the  fcilcr.il  government  to 
control  all  railiti-i.  S.(^  H'li/-*!,  i.  347  (i :  j.y);  and  cf.  his  corre- 
qrandence,  whicli  15  sianty,  pa^iim  in  birr  vijjrs,  notably  x.  446, 
fll.  3J9  (8:  606.  5g6,  jr;),  .irul  rifrrc-nccs  below. 

•  Hearty  all  tin-  iui-it,  in  Th,:  FcdcmliH  first  nnpcared  (between 
October  1787  and  April  l7bH]  in  New  York  journals,  ovkt  the  signa- 
tnre  "Publios."  Jay  wrote  only  five.'*  The  authorship  of  twelve 
of  them  b  uncertain,  and  has  been  tbe  subject  of  much  controversy 
between  partisans  of  Hamilton  and  Madison.  Concerning  7k« 
Ffdiraliu  Chancellor  James  Kent  {Cmmadarkt,  L  341)  said: 
"  There  <s  no  work  on  the  subject  6t  the  Constitution,  and  on  re- 
publican and  federal  covemment  generally,  that  desoves  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied.  1  krtow  not  indeed  of  any  work  on  the  arinci[jes 
of  free  government  that  is  to  be  compared,  in  instruction  ana  intrinsic 
vahie,  to  this  small  and  unpretending  volume,  .  •  >  It  la  equally 
odnirable  in  the  depth  of  bs  wisdom,  the  coaumheadveoesi  cf  Its 
views,  the  sagariiy  A  kB  niaitfoaib  and  the  ftjae^^ 


Eoatly  and  effectively  eibibited  than  they  were  by  Hamilton 
in  tbe  New  Yorit  convention  of  1788,  whose  vote  be  won,  against 
the  greatest  odds,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constittiiion.  It 
was  the  Judgment  of  ChanccUor  James  Kent,  the  justice  <A 
which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that "  all  tbe  documenUiy  proof 
and  the  current  observation  of  the  time  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  his  exertions  to  create, 
recommend,  adopt  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Sutci." 

When  tbe  new  gtmntment  was  inaugurated,  Hamilton  became 
secretary  of  tbe  tieaanty  in  Washington's  cabinet.*  Congress 
immediately  referred  to  him  a  press  of  queries  and  problems, 
and  there  came  fiom  his  pen  a  succession  of  papers  that  have 
left  the  strongest  imprint  on  the  admbiistmtive  eiganlxBtlon 
of  the  national  gowcnunent — two  reporu  on  puU^c  credit, 
upholding  an  ideal  of  national  honour  higher  tlian  the  prevalent 
popular  principles;  a  report  on  manufactures,  advocating  theic 
cnoouiagement  (e.f.  by  bounties  paid  from  surplus  tevenvee 
amassed  by  tariff  duties)—*  famous  report  that  has  served  ever 
since  as  a  stdrdwuse  of  atgoments  for  a  nations]  protective 
policy;'  a  report  favouring  the  esubltshment  of  a  national 
bank,  tbe  argument  being  based  on  the  doctrine  of  "  implied 
powers  "  in  the  Conailtution,  and  on  the  application  that  Con- 
gress «^  do  asythbic  that  can  be  made,  through  the  nedium 
of  money,  to  snbaerve  the  "  geiteral  wdfore  "  ot  the  United 
States — doctrines  that,  through  judicial  Interpietation,  have 
revolutionized  the  Constitution;  and,  finally,  a  vast  mass  of 
detailed  work  by  which  order  and  effideiKy  were  given  to  tbe 
national  finances.  In  1793  he  put  to  confaiion  his  q^tonenta 
who  bad  brought  aboiU  a  congrestional  tevestigatkm  of  bb 
official  accounts.  The  success  of  his  financial  measures  was  Im^ 
mediate  and  reraarkabie.  They  did  not,  as  is  often  but  loosely 
said,  Creole  economic  proqxrity;  but  they  did  prop  it,  in 
an  all-important  field,  with  order,  hope  and  confidence.  His 
ultimate  purpose  was  always  tbe  strengthening  of  the  union; 
but  before  particabtTiaing  b^  p(4ilical  theories,  and  tbe  political 
import  of  his  financial  meanres,  tbe  leraaining  eventa  of  hia 
life  may  be  traced. 

His  activity  ia  tbe  cabinet  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  finances.  He  regarded  himself,  apparently,  as  premier,  and 
sometimes  overstepped  the  timits  of  bis  office  in  Interfering 
with  other  departments.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
duties  placed  upon  bis  department  by  Congress  seemed  in  fan 
to  reflect  the  English  idea  of  its  primacy.  Hamilton's  inSueoce 
was  in  fact  predominant  with  Wasblnglon  (so  far  as  any  man 
could  have  predominant  infloence).  Thus  it  happens  tliat  in 
foreign  affaiia,  whatever  credit  properly  belongs  to  tbe  Federalists 
as  a  party  (see  also  the  article  Fbdekaust  Paktv)  for  the 
adoption  of  that  principle  of  neutrality  which  became  the 
traditional  poucy  of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as 
bugdy  due  to  Hamilton.  But  allowance  must  be  mode  for  the 
mere  advantage  of  initiative  which  belonged  to  any  party  that 
organized  tbe  government— the  differences  between  Hamilton 
and  leflerson,  la  th^  ipiestiim  of  neutrality,  being  almoat  pnte)y 
factitiouo.*   On  donntic  poUcy  tlMir  differences  w«k  vital, 

cswdoor,  simplidtv,  and  elegance,  with  which  its  truths  ore  uttered 
and  recommended. 

*Tbe  position  was  ofTered  first  to  Robert  Morris,  who  acctiitMl 
it,  expressing  the  opinion  that  lbTiiilir>n  uaj  ilii.'  ni.in  btst  Tuii'd  lo 
meet  it*  problcma. 

'  Hamilton's  Rrpott  en  Manujaiturci  (li'91 )  by  itstlf  tniitlus  liim 
to  the  pliCL-  III  ari  c|Kx:h- maker  in  economics.  It  *.is  the  fii:-t  criat 
revolt  (r-ifii  Ail.iin  Smith,  on  whoK  Wcidtk  oj  Nations  (177*))  \k  is 
said  lo  have  already  written  a  commentary  which  is  lost.  In  hia 
crilicism  on  Adam  Smith,  and  his  arguments  for  a  system  of 
moderate  protective  duties  n&oociated  with  the  deliberate  P^pV  of 
promoiing  national  intemti,  his  worlc  was  tlw  tnspitation  of  Fricd- 
rich  Ust,  and  so  the  foundation  of  theeooBOO^  system  of  Germany 
in  a  later  day.  and  again,  still  later,  of  tbe  peScy  of  Tariff  Reform 
and  Colonial  Preference  in  England,  as  advocated  by  Mr  Cbambn-- 
lain  and  hia  aupporters.    See  the  detailed  account  gives  Is  the 

article  PROXOCTION. 
■  That  is,  while  JefTcrson  hated  British  arts 
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ud  In  thtix  conflict*  over  HamUton's  fiasDchl  ineasuKl  they 
Kganiiecl.  on  the  basis  of  varying  t«neU  sod  ide«ls  which 
have  never  ceased  to  conflict  ia  Anterictn  politic*,  the  two 
great  panics  of  Fedenlius  and  Democrats  (or  Dcmocratic- 
RepoUicans).  On  the  jist  of  January  1795  Hamilton  resigned 
his  positJoD  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  Yoric.  leaving  it  for  public  service  only 
in  1798-1800,  when  he  was  the  active  head,  under  Washington 
(who  htsistod  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  Miy  to  himielO, 
of  the  army  organised  for  war  tgalnst  Fhrnce.  But  though  in 
private  Lfe  he  remained  the  continual  and  chief  adviser  of 
Washington — notaUy  in  the  serious  crisis  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
of  wbtch  Hamilton  approved.  Washington's  Partwelt  Address 
(1796)  was  written  for  him  by  Hamilton. 

After  Washington's  death  the  Federdiit  leadersbip  was 
divided  (and  disputed)  between  John  Adams,  who  had  the 
prestige  of  a  varied  and  great  career,  and  greater  strength  than 
any  other  Federalist  with  the  people,  and  Hamilton,  who  con- 
tiolled  practically  all  the  leaders  of  lesser  ank.  Including  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  disthtgoidied  men  of  the  country, 
so  that  it  has  been  very  justly  said  that "  the  roll  of  his  followers 
fa  enough  of  itielf  to  establish  his  poeilion  in  American  history  " 
(Lodge).  But  Hamihoa  was  not  essentially  a  popular  leader. 
When  his  pts^ons  woo  not  involved,  or  when  they  were  repressed 
by  a  crisis,  he  was  far-d^ted,  and  his  Judgment  of  men  was 
cKcellent.'  But  as  Hamilton  himself  once  said,  his  heart  was 
ever  the  master  of  his  judgment.  He  was,  indeed,  not  above 
intrigue,'  but  he  was  unsucGeasfnl  in  it.  He  was  a  fighter  through 
and  tbrough,  ud  hia  counge  ms  tnperb;  but  b*  «u  Indhocet 
in  utterance,  imfxditie  in  management  1  o^nlonated,  sdf -con- 
fident, and  uncempromi^g  in  nature  and  method*.  Hia  faults 
are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his  quarrel  with  John  Adams. 
Three  times,  in  orderto  accomplish  ends  deemed  by  bim,  person- 
ilty,  to  be  dcwTiblc,  Hamilton  used  the  ptdittcal  fortune*  of 
John  Adams,  in  pieddential  elections,  as  a  mere  hazard  in  his 
manoeuvres;  moreover,  after  Adams  became  president,  and 
so  the  official  bead  of  the  party,  Hamilton  cutstantly  advised 
the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet,  and  through  them 
endeavoured  to  contnd  Adams's  policy;  and  finally,  on  the  eve 
of  the  crudal  election  of  jSoo,  he  wrote  a  bitter  personal  attack 
on  the  president  (containing  much  confidential  cabinet  informa' 
tion),  which  was  intended  for  private  circulation,  but  which 
was  secured  and  published  by  Aaron  Burr,  fab  legal  and  political 
rival. 

The  mention  of  Burr  leads  us  (o  the  fatal  end  of  another  great 
political  antipathy  of  Hamilton's  life.  He  read  Burr's  character 
correctly  from  the  beginning;  deemed  it  a  patriotic  duty  to 
thwart  him  in  his  ambitions;  defeated  his  hopes  successively 
of  a  foreign  mission,  the  presidency,  and  the  governorship  of 
New  York;  and  in  his  conversations  and  letters  repeatedly 
and  un^tarin^y  denounced  him.  If  these  denundktions  wm 
known  th  Burr  they  were  ignored  by  him  until  his  last  defeat. 
After  that  he  forced  a  quarrel  on  a  trivial  bit  of  hearsay  (that 
Hamilton  had  said  he  had  a  "  despicable  "  (qnnion  of  Burr); 
and  Hamilton,  believing  as  he  explained  in  a  letter  he  left  before 
going  to  his  death — that  a  compliance  with  the  duelling  prejudices 
of  the  time  wm*  inseparable  from  the  abUity  to  be  In  future 

neither  wantwi  war;  and  indeed  JefTct^on.  througliout  life,  was  the 
more  peaceful  of  the  two.    Neutraliiy  wns  in  the  line  of  common- 
pUce  Anitricin  thinking  of  that  lime,  .is  nuy  be  s^n  in  the  wrilings 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The  cry  of  "  British  Hamilton 
h.Ti  no  (food  excuse  whatever, 

'  e.g.  his  prediction  in  1789  of  the  course  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; liis  ^udEments  of  Burr  from  1792  onward,  and  of  Burr  aird 
lelltr'i^n  in  iSwi,  , 

*  Allcr  (he  riijiDocrats  won  New  York  in  1799,  Hamilton  prf.po'ed 
to  Governor  Juhn  Jay  10  c.ill  lnt;ctlicr  thf  out-foinK  rcderaliat 
legisl.iturc,  in  order  10  chuo«e  [Vilt  riili>t  [irciidential  electors,  a 
suggestion  which  J.iy  simply  cndtir^  il :  "  Proposing  a  me.isurc  for 
party  purposes  which  it  would  not  hccomc  me  to  adopt." — Worts,  i. 
371  :  5i9)-  Compare  alM  with  later  developments  of  ward 
poliiica  in  New  York  City,  Hamilton's  curious  lug^estioni  as  to 
Federalist  charities,  ftc,  in  connexion  with  the  ChnMian  Consti- 


useful  in  public  affairs,  accepted  a  challenge  from  htm.  The  dud 
was  fought  at  Wcehawken  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hudson 
opposite  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  flrst  fire  Hamilton  Id, 
mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  on  the  ftAowing  day,  tbe  talk 
of  July  1804.  Hairolton  himself  did  not  intend  to  fiic,  bat  his 
pistol  went  off  as  he  fen.  The  tragic  close  of  bis  career  Rppeasad 
for  the  moment  the  fiereb  hatred  of  politics,  and  ids  dorth  was 
very  generally  de[dored  as  a  national  calamity.* 

No  eiHirfiatfi,  however  aliong,  upon  the  men  consccativc 
personal  successes  of  Hamilton's  lifi  is  soffidenl  to  them  the 
measure  of  his  Importance  In  American  hnlory.  ThAt  import- 
ance lies,  to  a  krge  extent,  in  the  political  ideas  for  which  he 
stood.  His  mind  was  eminently  "legal."  He  was  the  unrrvnUed 
controversialist  of  the  time.  His  writings,  whidi  ire  distin- 
guished by  clarity,  vigour  and  rigid  reasoning,  rather  tbaa  by 
any  show  of  scfacdarship — in  the  extent  of  which,  however  toSd 
in  character  Hamilton's  might  have  been,  he  was  surpassed  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries— ore  In  general  striking  empirical 
in  buls.  He  drew  his  theories  ftwn  liis  oipefimces  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  be  nwdlGed  tbcm  hardly  It  all  tliroa^ 
life.  In  his  aatVest  pamphlets  (1774-1775)  be  started  out  with 
the  ordinary  pre-Revolutionary  Wing  doctrine*  of  natural 
rights  and  Ubeity;  but  the  fint  eiperieace  of  femi-wiiichic 
■tatea'-rights  and  individualism  ended  Ms  fervoor  far  fdcaa 
so  essentially  itten  to  bfs  practical,  logical  mind,  and  tber  hare 
no  place  in  his  later  writings:  The  feeble  Inadequacy  <A  concep- 
tion, Infirmity  of  power,  facttonoi  jealoosy,  diainfegrxting 
paiticutarfsm,  and  vicfous  finance  of  the  Confedentimi  were 
milled  hf  mtMf  others;  but  none  other  saw  so  deuljr  At 
concrete  nationalstlc  remedies  tor  these  concrete  lib,  «r 
pursued  remedial  ends  so  constantly,  so  ably,  and  as  coo- 
sistently.  An  Imroigraat,  Hamilton  had  no  particuhrisiie 
ties;  he  was  by  instina  a  "  contlnentaUst "  or  federaEiL 
He  wanted  a  strong  snien  and  energetic  govenunent  that 
should  "  rest  as  much  as  possible  on  the  sliooldcrs  of  the 
people  and  as  Utile  as  possible  on  those  of  the  note 
legislatures";  that  should  have  the  sumwrt  of  wealth  and 
class;  and  that  should  curb  the  states  to  such  an  "  entire 
subordination' "  as  nowise  to  be  hindered  by  those  bodict.  At 
these  ends  he  aimed  with  extraordinary  skill  in  all  his  financial 
measures.  As  early  as  1776  he  tirged  the  direct  coDeciioo  of 
federal  taxes  by  federal  agents,  ^rom  1779  onward  we  trace  the 
idea  of  supporting  government  by  the  intereet  of  the  propertied 
classes;  from  1781  onward  the  idea  that  a  not-«zceMive  pobfic 
debt  would  be  a  blessing  *  in  giving  coheaivenesi  to  tbe  union: 
hence  his  device  by  which  the  federal  govenunent,  asaaaing 
tbe  war  debts  of  tbe  states,  secured  greater  resources,  based 
itself  on  a  high  idfeal  of  nationalism,  strengthened  its  bold  on  the 
individual  dlitcn,  and  gained  the  au|qx»t  of  piopeny.  In  his 
report  on  manufactureshb  chief  avowed  motive  wa*  to  atreogthca 
the  tuuon.  To  the  same  end  he  conceived  the  oomtitutional 
doctrines  of  lU>ersl  construction,  "  implied  powers,"  and  the 
"  general  welfare,"  which  were  later  embodied  in  the  dccisiaa* 
of  John  MarshalL  The  Idea  of  nationalism  pervaded  and 
quickened  all  his  life  and  woik*.  With  one  great  exccptioai,  the 
dictum  of  Guiaot  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  that "  there  b  not  in 
the  Constitution  of  tbt  United  Stales  an  element  of  order,  of 
force,  of  duration,  which  he  did  iMt  powerfully  contribute  lo 
introduce  into  it  and  to  cause  to  predoioinatfl." 

■  HomBton's  widow,  who  survived  him  for  half  a  century,  dyu^ 
at  the  age  of  ninetv^teven,  was  left  with  (our  sons  and  (oar 
daughten.  He  bad  been  an  affectionate  husband  mod  father, 
though  his  devotion  to  hi*  wife  had  been  consistent  with  occasional 
lapses  (ram  strict  marital  fidelity.  One  intrigue  into  which  he 
drifted  in  1791,  with  a  Mr*  R^nold^  kd  to  tne  blackmailing  of 
Hamilton  by  ner  husband:  and  when  this  rascal,  diortly  af ler-ward». 
got  into  trouble  (or  fraud,  hi*  relations  with  Hamiltoo  were  ns- 
scruputoualy  misrepresented  (or  political  purposes  by  some  oi 
Hamilton'*  opponents.  But  Hamilton  faced  the  necessity  of  revcaliiig 
the  true  State  of  things  with  conspicuous  coura«,  and  the  WIImM 
only  reacted  6n  his  accusers.  One  of  them  was  Monroe,  whooe  re- 
potation  come*  very  badly  out  of  this  unsavoury  affair. 

*  In  later  years  he  said  no  debt  should  be  Inoined  without  peowid- 
lag  iimuttaneoudy  for  iu  payment. 
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The  exception,  u  Ameriun  history  allowed,  wu  Americaa 
deinocr»cy.  The  tooce  uid  bairen  nile  oE  the  Confedcntioa 
■eemed  to  conservative  miiuk  such  as  Hamilton's  to  presage, 
in  its  itrengthenlns  of  individualism,  n  btal  l™f*pfft  of  Kxial 
restraints,  and  led  him  on  to  a  dread  of  democracy  that  he  never 
overcame  Liberty,  he  reminded  bis  fellows,  in  the  New  York 
Convention  of  17S8,  seemed  to  be  alone  considered  in  govern- 
ment, bat  there  was  another  thing  equally  important:  "a 
principle  of  strength  and  stability  in  the  organisation  .  .  .  and 
of  vigoiir  in  its  operation."  But  Hamilton's  -governmental 
system  wu  in  fact  repressive.'  Me  wanted  a  system  strong 
enough,  he  would  have  said,  to  overcome  the  anarchic  tendencies 
loosed  by  war,  and  represented  by  those  notions  of  natural 
rights  which  he  had  himself'  once  championed;  strong  enou^ 
to  overbear  all  local,  slate  and  sectional  prejudices,  powers  or 
influence,  and  to  control — not,  as  Jefferson  would  have  it,  to 
be  controlled  by — the  people.  Confidence  in  the  integrity,  the 
setf-control,  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  people,  which  was 
the  content  oE  JeSetson's  political  faith,  had  almost  no  place 
in  Hamilton's  theories.  "  Men,"  said  he,  "  are  reasoning  rattier 
than  reasonable  animals."  The  charge  that  he  laboured  to 
introduce  monarchy  by  intrigue  is  an  undcr-^limatc  of  his  good 
sense.*  Hamilton's  thinking,  however,  ^id  carry  him  foul  oi 
current  democratic  philosophy;  as  he  said,  he»prc9cntcd  his 
plan  in  17S7  "  not  as  attainable,  but  as  a  model  to  ivhicb  we 
ought  to  approach  as  far  as  possible  ";  moreover,  he  held  through 
life  his  belief  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  superiority  over  the 
government  actually  created;  and  though  its  inconsistency 
with  Anmican  tendencies  was  yearly  more  apparent,  he  never 
ceased  to  avow  on  all  occasions  his  aristocratic-inonarchlcal 
partialities.  Moreover,  his  preferences  for  at  least  an  arisiocralic 
republic  were  shared  by  many  other  men  of  talent.  When  it  is 
added  that  Jefferson's  assertions,  alike  as  regards  Hamilton's 
talk*  and  the  intent  and  tenilency  of  hta  political  mensurcs, 
were,  to  the  extent  of  the  underlying  ba»c  fact — but  discounting 
Jefferson's  somewhat  Intempcrote  interpretations — unquestion- 
ably true,'  it  cannot  be  accounted  strange  that  Hamilton's 
Democratic  opponents  mistook  hb  theoretic  predilections  for 
podtive  designs.  Nor  would  it  be  a  strained  inference  from 
much  that  he  said,  to  believe  that  he  hoped  and  expected  that 
in  the  "  crisis  "  he  foresaw,  when  democracy  should  have  caused 
the  min  of  the  country,  a  new  government  might  be  formed 
duit  sbotdd  approximate  to  his  own  ideals.*  From  the  beginning 
of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  he  was  posseucd  by 
the  persuasion  that  American  democracy,  likewbe,  might  at 
any  moment  crush  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  to  enter 
on  a  career  of  licence  and  anarchy.  To  this  obsession  he  sacri- 

>  He  warmly  supported  the  Alien  and  Sedition  l.aws  of  179A  (in 
their  final  form). 

*  The  idea,  he  wrote  to  Washington,  was  "  one  of  those  vuionary 
things  none  but  madmen  could  undertake,  and  that  no  wise  man 
will  Dclieve  "  (179}].  And  *ce  his  comments  on  Burr's  ambitions. 
Works,  X.  417,  450  (8:585,  6fo).  We  may  accept  as  just,  and 
SKiliable  to  his  entire  career,  the  statement  made  by  himself  in 
1803  of  hb  [>rinciplcsin  1787:  "  (t)  That  the  political  powers  of  the 
people  of  this  continent  would  endure  nothing  but  a  representative 
lermofgovcrnmcnt.  (3)  That.intheactual situationof thccountrv, 
h  wa*  itself  right  and  proper  that  the  representative  system  should 
tave  a  full  and  fair  tnal.  (3)  That  to  such  a  trial  it  was  eiaential 
that  the  government  should  be  io  constructed  as  to  give  it  all  the 
energy  and  ths  stability  reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  that 

Gouvcrneur  Morris,  Diary  and  LetUrs,  v.  49S<  S3>- 
«  Cf.wven  Mr  Lodge's  judgments,  pp.  QO-oa.  1  IS<>  <6.  >».  130, 140. 
When  he  says  {p.  140)  that  "  In  Hamilton's  successful  policy  there 
Vcie  certainly  germs  of  an  aristocratic  republic,  there  were  certainly 
Umitations  anrTpcssibl);  dangers  to  pure  democracy,"  this  is  pracii- 
cally  Jefferson's  assertion  (1791}  that  "His  system  flowed  From 
principles  adverse  to  liberty  ';  but  Jefferson  iocs  on  to  add: 
"  and  was  calculated  to  undermine  and  dcmoliih  the  republic."  As 
to  the  intent  of  Hamilton  to  secure  throuch  his  financial  measures 
the  political  support  oF  property,  his  own  words  arc  honest  and  clear; 
ind  in  tact  he  succeeded.  Jcfrcrv)n  merely  had  exaggerated  fears 
of  B  moneyed  political  engine,  and  seeing  that  Hamilton's  measures 
ef  funding  atta  assumption  did  make  the  national  debt  politically 
ucfnl  to  the  Federalisu  in  the  beginning  he  concluded  that  they 
would  oeek  to  fatten  the  debt  on  the  country  for  ever. 

•  a.  Cowr.  Mflirii,  9p.  tit,  ii.  474- 
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ficcd  Us  life.*  After  tbeDemocratic  victory  of  1800,  his  letters, 
full  of  retrospective  judgments  and  intcreuing  outlooks,  an 
but  taidy  leliievcd  in  their  sombre  pessimism  by  flashes  of  hop* 
•od  cotnage.  Uii  bat  letter  on  politics,  written  two  days 
bdore  Ui  death,  illustrates  the  two  sides  <4  bis  thinking  already 
cmphasiMd:  in  this  letter  he  warns  his  New  England  friends 
against  dtsaemberment  «l  the  union  as  "  a  clear  sacrifice  of 
great  po^live  advantages,  without  any  countetbaUndng  good; 
admuiisteiing  no  relief  to  our  leal  disnse,  which  is  demoaacy, 
the  ptriaon  of  which,  by  a  subdivision,  vdll  tmly  be  more  con- 
centrated in  each  part,  and  consequently  the  more  virulent." 
To  the  end  he  never  lost  his  fear  of  the  states,  nor  gained  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  ootmtiy.  He  laboured  still,  in  mingled  h<^ 
and  BKirehension,  "to  prap  tha  frail  and  worthless  fabric,"' 
but  for  its  quritual  cmitent  of  democracy  be  bad  no  untter* 
standing,  and  even  in  its  nationalism  lie  had  little  YtX, 
probably  to  no  one  man,  except  perhaps  to  Washington,  dock 
American  nationalism  owe  so  much  as  to  Hamilton. 

In  the  development  of  the  United  Stales  the  ol 
Hamiltonian  nationalism  and  Je&ersonian  demooacy  has  beea 
a  reactive  union;  but  changed  conditions  since  Hamilton's 
time,  and  particularly  unce  the  Civil  War,  are  Hkcly  to  oeatc 
misconceptions  as  to  Hamilton's  position  in  his  own  lUy.  Great 
constructive  statesman  as  be  was,  he  was  also,  fnm  the  American 
pmnt  of  view,  essentially  a  reactionary.  He  was  the  leader  of 
reactionary  forces~constructive  forces,  as  it  hsppened—ia 
the  critical  period  after  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  in  the  period  of  Federalist  supremacy.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  forces  of  public  life  only  while  they  took, 
during  the  war,  the  predominant  impress  of  an  imperfect  natioiH 
alism.*  JeSetsonian  democracy  came  into  power  in  iSoo  in 
direct  line  with  colonial  develo(>ment;  Hamiltonian  Federalism 
was  a  break  in  that  dcvdopment;  and  this  alone  can  explain 
how  Jefferson  could  organize  the  Democratic  Portj  in  face  of 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Federalists  in  constructing  the  govern* 
menl,  Hamilton  stigmatixed  his  great  opponent  as  a  political 
fanatic;  but  actualist  as  he  claimed  to-be,*  Hamilton  could  not 
see,  or  would  not  concede,  the  predominating  forces  in  American 
life,  and  would  uncompromisingly  have  minimised  the  two 
great  political  conquests  of  the  colonial  period— local  self' 
government  and  democracy. 

Few  Americans  have  received  higher  tributes  from  foreign 
authorities.  Talleyrand,  pcrsonaUy  impressed  when  in  America 
with  Hamilton's  brillianl  qualities,  dedared  that  he  had  the 
power  of  divining  without  reasoning,  and  compared  Urn  to  Fa 
and  Napoleon  because  he  had  "  devin£  I'Europe."  Of  the 
judgments  rendered  by  his  coimtrymen,  Washington's  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  and  integrity  is  perhaps  the  most  significant. 
Chancellor  James  Kent,  and  others  cmly  lesa  competent,  paid 
remarkable  testimony  to  hu  legal  aUlities.  Chief-justice 
Marshall  ranked  liim  second  to  Wo^ngton  alone.  No  judgment 

*  He  dreamed  of  saving  the  country  with  an  army  in  this  crisis 
of  blood  and  iran,  and  wished  t9  preserve  uowcakcned  the  public 
conftdenoe  in  his  personal  bravery. 

>  His  own  words  In  1803.  In  justificaUon  of  the  above  stata- 
mcnts  see  the  correspondence  of  1800-1604  paitiM— Works,  vol.  ix.< 
X.  (or  7.9);  especially  a.  363, 413, 434, 440, 445  (or  81543. 591,  S96> 
602,  605). 

*Cf.  Anson  D.  Morse,  onlcte cited  bdow,  pp.  4,  i8-ai, 
'Chancellor  Kent  tetts  us  IMtmoirs  and  Lellcrt.  p.  33)  that  in 
1804  Hamilton  was  planning  a  co-operative  Federalist  work  on  the 
history  and  science  of  government  on  an  inductive  boHi.  Kent 
always  speaks  of  Hamilton's  legal  thinking  as  deductive,  however 
(ibid.  p.  190, 319),  and  such  seems  to  have  been  in  fact  all  his  political 
reasoning:  i^,  underlying  them  were  such  maxims  as  that  ol  Hume, 
that  in  erecting  a  stable  government  every  citiien  must  be  assumed 
a  knave,  and  tie  bound  by  sell-interest  to  co-operation  for  the  public 
good.  Hamilton  always  seems  to  be  reasoning  deductively  from 
such  imnci^Ies.  He  went  too  far  and  fast  for  even  such  a  Federalist 
disbeliever  in  democracy  as  Gouvcrneur  Morris;  who.  to  Hamilton's 
assertion  that  democracy  must  be  east  out  to  save  the  country, 
replied  that  "  such  necessity  cannot  be  shown  by  a  pditical  rati» 
cination.  Luckily,  or,  to  speak  with  a  reverence  proper  to  the 
occasion,  providentially,  mankind  are  not  disposed  to  embark  the 
blesunes  they  enjoy  on  a  voyage  of  sylloeist*c  adventure  to  obtain 
something  more  beautiful  in  exchange.  They  must  fed  before  they 
will  act  '"^(i^  eiL  ii.  Ui). 
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is  more  Justly  measured  ihan  Madison'i  [In  1631):  "Hut  he 
possessed  intellectual  powers  of  Ihe  first  order,  and  (lie  moral 
qualities  of  integrity  and  honour  in  a  captivating  degree,  hal 
been  awarded  him  by  a  sufinge  nonr  uoivcrML  2i  hit  theory 
of  government  deviated  from  the  lepubUcu  sttodanl  he  had 
the  candour  to  avtnr  it,  ud  the  Buter  imrit  ef  e^opcntiitf 
faithfully  in  matuttas  ud^i^fpOtUaVktritaB  «Uct  m  SOt 
his  choice." 

Id  person  HamOtoD  <m  father  short  aiul  slender;  in  carriage, 
erect,  dignified  and  graceful.  Deep-iet,  changeable,  dark  eye! 
vivified  bis  mobile  features,  and  set  off  his  light  bair  and  fair, 
ruddy  complexion.  His  head  in  the  famous  Trumbull  portrait 
is  boldly  poised  and  very  striking.  The  captivating  charm  of 
bis  manners  and  conversation  is  attested  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  in  familiar  life  he  was  artlessly  simple.  Friendfi  he  woo 
readily,  and  he  held  them  in  ilevoted  attachment  by  the  solid 
worth  of  a  frank,  ardent,  generous,  warm-bcaned  and  high- 
minded  character.  Versatile  as  were  his  intellectual  powers,  bis 
nature  seems  comparatively  simple.  A  firm  will,  tireless 
energy,  aggressive  courage  and  bold  self-confidence  were  its 
leading  qualities;  the  word  "  intensity  "  perhaps  best  sums  up 
diaiacter.  His  Scotch  and  Gallic  strains  of  ancestry  are 
evident;  his  countenance  was  decidedly  Scotch;  his  ner%-ous 
speech  and  bearing  and  vehement  temperament  rather  French; 
in  his  mind,  agility,  clarity  and  penetration  were  matched  with 
logicat  acriidity.  The  remarkable  quality  of  Jiis  mind  lay  in  the 
nMeaAUoaUoaiif  acute  analyib  and  graip  of  detail  with  great 
oon^pvAcBifWBcsa  sf  thoaght  So  far  as  his  writing  show,  he 
WUillSDIt  vAolly  lacking  in  humour,  and  in  imagination  little 
tat  Be  certainly  had  wit,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  could 
fetvt  bd  any  touch  of  fancy.  In  public  speaking,  he  often 
conbimd  a  rhetorical  effectiveness  and  emotiooal  intCB^ly 
that  night  take  the  place  of  imagination,  and  enabled  him. 
M  tlw  coldest  theme,  to  move  deeply  the  fcdings  of  his 

BiBLiocRAi  Hv.— Hamilton*!  Worii  have  been  edited  by  H.  C 
Loii^i-  (N.  w  York,  9  voli..  IBS5-1886,  and  13  vols.,  1904);  all 
relcit'iii'i  s  dhuvc  .ire  first  to  the  latter  edition,  secondly  (in  brackets) 
to  the  fornK-r.  There  arc  various  additional  pdi lions  of  Thr  Fcdcrai- 
itt,  notably  those  of  H.  B.  Dan-son  (iKf-il,  H.  C.  Loiljc  anJ 
— the  most  scholatly — I'.  I.,  [■"ord  (iHcyN);  c(.  Ami-rniin  lli;loni..il 
Review.  W.  413,  675.  SrC  aliri  Jjnics  Hn.  c,  "  I'rfdu  liuns  ul  Hjiiiil- 
ton  and  de  Tocriucvillc,"  in  Jahns  lloS'tins  Vniptnily  Studies, 
vol.  5  (Baliitnorc,  1887);  and  the  capii.il  ^■^?.ly  ol  Anson  D.  Morse 
in  the  Political  Science  Quartirly,  v.  ([B90),  pji.  '-3.V  For  a  biblio- 
gnphy  of  the  period  lee  the  CaMhridge  Modem  Hitlory,  vol.  vii. 
Ml.  780-810.  Tbe  unRnish(.-d  Life  ef  Alexander  Hamillon,  by  hit 
4«fii  J.  C.  Haniiltan,  piing  only  to  1787  (New  York.  3  vols.,  1634- 

vAtmuHer  HamaUm  (Ncv  Voc^  7  vols.,  18S7-1H4;  tth  ta^ 

Borton,  1870).  ProfcKor  W.  C.  Sumner'i  Alaaiuder  Httmilla* 
(Makers  of  America  bcrics,  .\cw  York.  1890)  is  appreciative,  and 
important  for  its  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Amcricaa 
free-trader;  lee  also,  on  Hamilton's  finance  and  eeonomie  viewst 
Prof.  C.  F.  Dunbar,  DwrWy /MrnaJ  0/  Etonomics,  u\.  (1889),  p.  la: 
E.  G.  Bourne  in  ibid.  %.  (1894),  p.  338;  E.  C.  Lunt  in  JoMrnat  of 
Polilifoi  Economy,  iii.  (1895),  p.  2S9.  Among  modern  studies  must 
also  be  mentioned  J.  T.  Moric's  able  Life  (1876);  H.  C.  Lodge's 
(in  the  American  Statesmen  scrit-s,  iMbj);  and  G.  Shea's  two 
books,  his  Hisloriial  Sludy  (1877)  and  Life  and  Epoch  (1S79).  C.  j. 
Riclhmiillcr's  Hamdl.in  and  hi!  ("cnlf m/inr lej  (1864).  wrilnil 
during;  thr  Civil  W.ir,  is  svm[tathctic,  but  tather  speculative.  TIi* 
mo«  vivid  .iccounr  of  Hamilton  is  in  Mrs  Gertrude  Athcrt^pn'i 
hislnrital  romance,  The  Cmiqurror  (New  York,  1902),  lor  the  wrilinj 
of  which  thi'  author  m.idt  new  invest iRatiois  into  tlic  bioKrjphical 
details,  .ind  ehiciddtcd  some  points  previously  objure;  see  alsi) 
her  A  Fe»  of  Hamilton's  LrUets  (1903).  F.  S.  Oliver'*  brilliant 
AUxandtT  Hamillon:  An  Essay  on  AmtricaH  {/nipM  (London.  1906), 
which  uses  its  subject  to  illustraie  the  ncceuity  of  Britiih  imperial 
federation,  ii  strongly  anli-Jeffersonian,  but  no  other  work  by 
C^lion -American  author  brings  ont  so  wdl  tbe  wider  iuues  involved 
Ifr-  Hamilton's  economic  policy.  (F.  S.  P. ;  H.  Ck.) 

'.^aCUIlUON.  AHIBOIIY,  or  Amtoink  (1646-1730).  French 
daKical  author,  was  bora  about  (646.  He  is  especially  note> 
Iferthy  froin  the  fact  that,  (hough  by  birth  he  (vns  a  forcicner, 
P»  literary  ch.irjclcrjstics  are  more  decidedly  Trench  than  thoiS 
tfrwiinf  the  mosi.  iqdybiUl^  F^ti^cbmeo.  His  father  was 
Omc|b  fhwille^  jMigtr  telbv  ^  tmm,  aa ' 


Abetram,  and  bead  of  tbe  family  of  HamiUoo  in  tht 
of  Scotland,  and  6th  duke  of  Cb&tellerauU  in  tbe  pecnge  al 
naaoe;  and  his  mother  was  Maty  Batier,  aistcr  of  the  ut 
duke  of  Onnoade.  According  to  some  authoritiea  be  waa  bora 
at  Drogh"!^  but  acceirding  to  tbe  London  edition  of  bi*  works 
in  tSii  bis  biitlq>laGe  was  Roaciea,  Tippeaij.  Fhno.tbe  ap 
of  four  till  be  waa  fonneen  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  France, 
whither  his  family  had  removed  after  the  czeculioB  of  CbarkiL 
Tbe  faa  that ,  like  bis  father,  he  WIS  a  Roman  Catholic,  pxcwcMlot 
bia  receiving  tbe  political  protttotlon  he  nught  otberwiac  have 
expected  on  tbe  Rcsimtioa,  but  he  becuw  a  diatingwiihed 
member  <rf  that  brilUutt  band  o(  courtkn  wfaotn  direaklcr 
he  wu  to  become.  He  took  service  in  the  Frendt  army,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  tister  Elitabeth,  "  la  belle  HamiKon."  to 
PhUibert,  comte  de  Cramont  (f.f.)  rendered  his  ooddouob  with 
France  more  intimate,  if  possible,  than  before.  On  tbe  nccesMB 
of  James  II.  he  obtainnd  an  infkntry  regiment  in  Iidaad,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Limeiick  and  a  member  of  tbe  privy 
council.  But  tbe  battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  at  which  he  was  present, 
brought  disaster  on  all  who  were  attached  to  tbe  cause  of  tha 
Stuarts,  and  befoie  long  be  wss  again  in  Fiance— «b  exile,  ba 
St  borne.  Tbe  rat  of  Us  Ufc  was  ipaiL  foe  tbe  moat  put  al  the 
ooiirt  of  St  Germain  and  in-tbe  ckil$aiix  of  his  biends.  W!tb 
Ludovise,  duchesse  du  Maine,  he  became  an  especial  favourite, 
and  it  was  at  her  seat  at  Sceauz  that  be  wrote  tbe  M*m»ira 
that  made  him  famous.  He  died  at  St  Ccnnaio-cik-Lsyc  on  the 
sist  of  AprU  17SO. 

It  is  mainly  by  tbe  Uimoira  tfii«Mils  ACrvawnf  ibat  HanJtm 
takes  rank  with  the  most  classical  writers  of  France.  It  wu 
said  to  have  been  written  at  Gramont's  dictation,  but  it  is  very 
evident  that  Hamilton's  share  is  the  most  considerable.  Tbe 
work  was  fitst  published  anonymously  In  1713  under  Uw  rubric  of 
Cologne,  but  it  was  really  printed  in  HoUaod,  at  that  lime  the 
great  patroness  ol  all  qucstwnaUe  authors.  An  Eo^isb  trans- 
lation  by  Boyer  appeared  in  1714*  Upwards  of  thirty  editions 
have  since  appeared,  the  best  of  the  French  beinc  Rertouard's 
(i8i>),  fbnniug  part  of  a,  collected  edition  of  HBmilton's  worfc% 
and  Gusuve  Bnioet's  (1859)1  and  the  best  of  the  Entfish, 
Edirards's  (1793),  with  7 S  engravings  from  portraits  in  the  roj-al 
coUcctiona  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  A.  F.  Bcrtrand  de  MoJe- 
ville's  (1  vol^,  iSit),  with  64  portraits  Iqr  £.  Scrivcn  and  others, 
and  Gordon  Goodwin's  (1  vols.,  igoj).  The  original  editiau 
was  reprinted  by  Benjamin  Pifteau  in  1876.  In  imiutson  and 
satiric  parody  of  tbe  romantic  tales  which  Antoine  GaBand's 
translation  of  Tlu  Thousand  and  Oiu  NighU  had  brought  inio 
favour  in  France,  Hamilloa  wrote,  partly  for  the  amusement  ot 
Heniietta  Bulkley,  sister  of  the  duchcsa  of  Berwick,  to  whom 
he  was  moch  attached,  four  ironical  and  extiavagnnt  ceidfs. 
Lt  Btiier,  Fltur  d'lpiiu,  ZMyde  and  La  Qualrc  FacariiMi. 
The  saying  in  BHitr'  "  Bilicr,  mon  ami,  tu  me  feimis  plaoi: 
si  tu  voulais  commenccr  par  le  commencement,"  has  pttSBcd 
into  a  proverb.  These  tales  were  drculMed  privately  during 
Hamilton's  lifetime,  and  the  first  three  i^^ieaicd  in  Paris  in 
1730,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  author;  a  collection  of  bis 
(Emres  diterscs  in  1731  contained  the  unfinished  Zintydt. 
Hamilton  was  also  the  author  of  some  sonp  as  exquisite  in  their 
way  as  his  ^osc,  and  interchanged  amusing  vciks  with  the  duke 
of  Bervdck.  In  the  name  of  hb  niece,  the  counlcsa  of  SutTotd. 
HamDton  maintained  a  witty  correspondence  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu. 

See  notkes  of  Hamilton  in  Lescure's  edition  (I873)  ef  tbe  Qwfcj. 
Salnte-Beuve's  Couuriti  iu  bmdi,  tome  i.,  Sayou^  UitlMK  dt  I* 
litUralart  frotifaist  i  I'ilraittfr  (l8S3)i  ■">!  byX.  &  Auger  in  tbe 
(Emm  computes  (1804). 

KAMILTOK,  ELIZABETH  (1758-1816),  British  author,  «u 
born  at  Belfast,  of  Scottish  extraction,  on  the  iisl  of  July  17S8. 
Her  fatlier's  death  in  1759  left  his  wife  socmbarraBcd  thai 
Elisabeth  vras  adopted  in  1761  by  her  paternal  aunt,  Mrs 
Marshall,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  near  Sliriing.  In  17&8  Hin 
Hamilton  went  to  live  with  her  brother  Captain  Charies  Hamiltoe 
0753-i79>),  who  was  engaged  on  bis  transbtien  of  ihtSedtyt, 
Pnunpted  ^  her  brother's  associations,  ihe  prodooed  ha 
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Letitn  #/  4  Biiiito  K^j^  in  I79fi-  Soon  after,  with  her  liitci 
Mn  BUkc,  (he  Milled  ml  Bath,  where  Ebc  published  in  i8eo  the 
Mtmoin  of  Utdtrn  PhSetopkart,  a  satire  «q  the  admirera  of 
the  French  Revdutlon.  In  i8oi-t8oi  appeared  ber  LcUcrt 
M  Educatiom,  After  travelling  through  Wolct  and  Scotland  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  abteia  took  up  ibeir  abode  in  1803  at 
Edinbursb.  In  1804  Mra  Hamilloa,  u  the  then  prrferred  to  be 
called,  published  her  Lift  of  Atrippina,  wift  «/  CersMiMcw; 
and  ia  the  same  year  she  received  a  pension  fnun  soveramcnt. 
Tke  CMagers  of  Clett^itic  (tSoS),  which  ii  bei  best-known  work, 
was  described  by  ^  Walter  Scott  as  "  a  picture  of  the  rural 
habits  of  Scotland,  of  strikin(  and  impressive  fidelity."  She 
tbo  published  Popular  Esscyt  om  flu  EkmeHlary  PrincipUt 
»J  tkt  Human  Uind  (iSi3)>  snd  Hints  iddmstd  to  lAe  Patrmt 
and  Dkeoora  of  PuUk  Seiuots  (tSts).  She  died  at  HampU 
on  the  ssrd  of  July  iBtA. 

Utmmri  ^  Un  BimMk  BamiUmt,  by  Uim  Benger,  were  pub- 
U>hcd  in  181S. 

BAMILTOlf.  BIOU,  Lady  (c.  1745-1815),  wife  of  Sir  William 
HamillOD  (i^^,  the  British  envoy  at  Naples,  and  famous  as 
(he  mistress  of  Ndson,  was  the  dau|fater  of  Henry  Lyon,  a 
bladcsmith  of  Great  Ncston  in  Oieshire.  Hie  dau  of  ber  birtb 
caanot  be  bred  with  certainty,  but  ibe  was  bapUied  at  Great 
NestOB  oa  Ibc  i*th  of  Hay  1765,  and  it  k  not  improbable  that 
•be  wat  bora  In  th^  year.  Mer  baptismal  name  was  Emily. 
As  her  father  died  soon  after  her  birth,  the  mother,  who  was 
dependent  on  parish  relief,  bad  to  remove  to  her  dative  village. 
Ha  warden  in  Flintshire.  Enma'searly  life  is  very  obtctne.  She 
was  certainly  iUitnmte,  and  it  appears  that  the  had  a  child  in 
17S0,  a  fact  which  has  led  tome  of  ber  biograpfaers  to  place  her 
trirth  before  1765.  Ithasbeensaidthat  she  was  first  the  mistress 
of  Captain' Wiliet  Payne,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  that  she 
was  employed  in  some  doubtful  capadty  by  a  notorious  quack 
of  the  time,  Dr  Graham.  In  1781  she  was  the  mistress  of  a 
country  gentleoian.  Sir  Harry  Fcatberstonhaugh,  who  turned 
her  out  in  December  of  that  year.  She  was  then  pregnant,  and 
in  her  distress  she  applied  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Grevillc,  to  whom 
tka  was  already  hnown.  At  thistine  she  called hersielf  Emily 
Hart.  GteviUe,  a  gentleaiui  of  artistic  tastes  and  wdl  known 
in  society,  entcrtaised  her  his  mistress,  her  mother,  known 
as  Ht»  Cadogan,  acting  as  housekeeper  and  portly  as  servant 
Under  the  protection  of  Greville,  whose  means  were  narrowed 
by  debt,  she  acquired  tone  education,  and  was  taught  to  sing, 
danca  and  act  with  professional  skill.  In  1781  be  introduced 
her  to  bis  friend  Romney  the  portrait  painter,  who  had  been 
established  for  several  yean  ia  London,  and  who  admired  ber 
beauty  with  enthusiasm.  The  numerous  famous  portraits  of 
ber  from  his  brush  may  have  somewhat  idealised  ber  apparently 
tobwt  and  brilliantly  coloured  beauty,  but  her  vfvncity  and 
powers  of  ftsdaation  cannot  be  doubted.  She  bad  the  lempcra- 
ment  of  an  artist,  and  seems  to  have  been  stncerriy  attached  to 
Greville.  In  1784  she  was  seen  by  his  uncle,  Sir  William 
Hajnilton,  who  admired  her  greatly.  Two  years  later  she  was 
sent  on  a  vldt  to  him  at  Naples,  as  the  result  of  on  understanding 
between  Hamilton  and  Greville — the  undo  paying  bis  nephew"* 
dcbu  and  the  nephew  ceding  hia  mistress.  Emtna  at  first 
reMi^ed,  but  then  submitted  to  tlte  arrangement.  Ha  beauty, 
her  artbtic  capadty,  and  her  hi^  qnrits  toon  made  her  a  grCat' 
favouriu  in  the  euy-golng  society  of  Naples,  and  Queen  Maria 
^froHnu  became  dosdy  attached  to  ber.  She  became  famous 
foe  her  "  attitudes,"  a  series  of  po*a  flaaH^ves  in  which  she 
represented  damical  and  otbcr  Sgmeo.  On  the  6th  of  September 
1791,  during  a  visit  to  England,  slie  wat  married  to  Sir  W. 
Barailton.  The  ceremony  was  required  in  order  to  justify  btr 
public  TEceptioa  at  the  court  of  Naples,  where  Lady  Hamilton 
played  an  important  part  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  queen 
conunumcat«l  with  the  British  minister — sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  and  the  policy  of  the  king.  The  revolutionary 
wars  and  disturbances  which  began  after  1791  mode  the  services 
o(  Lady  Hamilton  always  useful  and  aometimes  necessary  to 
the  British  government.  It  was  daimed  by  her,  and  on  her 
behalf,  that  she  secured  valmtak  Infannstionin  if9i,aad  was 


of  cssendal  service  to  the  Brtllsh  fleet  la  1798  during  the  Mile 
campaign,  by  enabling  it  to  obtain  stores  and  water  in  Sicily. 
These  claims  have  been  denied  on  the  rather  irrelevant  ground 
that  they  are  wanting  ia  offidal  confinnatiM,  which  was  only 
to  be  expected  since  they  were  ex  kypotkesi  unofficial  and  secret, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  considerably  cxaggeiated, 
and  it  is  certain  ttiat  Iicr  stories  cannot  always  be  reconciled 
with  one  another  or  with  the  accepted  farts.  When  Nelson 
relumed  from  the  Nile  in  Scplember  1 798  Lady  Hamilton  made 
him  her  hero,  and  be  became  entirely  devoted  to  her.  Her 
influence  over  him  indeed  became  notorious,  and  brought  him 
much  official  displeasure.  Lady  Hamilton  undoubtedly  used 
her  influence  to  draw  Nelson  into  a  most  unhappy  partidpation 
in  thi  domestic  troubles  of  Naples,  and  when  Sir  W.  HamSlon 
was  recalled  in  t8oo  the  travelled  with  him  and  Nelson  ostenta- 
tiously across  Eun^  In  England  Lady  Hamilton  inssted  on 
making  a  parade  her  hold  over  Nelson.  Their  child,  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson,  was  bom  on  the  30tb  of  January  iSoi.  The 
profuse  habits  which  Emma  Hamilton  had  contracted  in  Naples, 
together  with  a  passion  for  gambling  whidi  grew  on  her,  led  her 
into  debt,  and  abo  into  extmva^t  ways  of  living,  against  which 
her  husband  feebly  protested.  On  his  death  in  i8oj  the  received 
by  his  will  a  liferent  of  jCSoo,  and  the  furniture  of  his  house  in 
Piccadilly.  She  then  lived  openly  with  Nelson  at  his  house  at 
Merlon.  Nelson  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  her  a  pension  for 
the  services  rendered  at  Naples,  but  did  not  succecid.  On  his 
death  she  received  Aterton,  and  an  annuity  of  £500,  as  well  as 
the  control  the  interest  of  the  £4000  he  left  to  his  daughter. 
But  gambling  and  extravagance  kept  her  poor.  In  1808  her 
friends  endeavoured  to  arrange  her  affairs,  but  In  1813  she  wu 
put  in  prison  for  debt  and  remained  there  for  a  year.  A  certain 
Alderman  Smith  having  aided  her  to  get  out,  went  over  to 
Calais  for  refuge  from  her  creditors,  and  she  died  there  in  dbtrcss 
if  not  in  want  on  the  15th  of  January  1815. 

AyTHOMTlES.— r»«  Mtmoirt  of  Lady  Hamilton  (London.  iSiji 
were  the  work  of  an  iU-dbpo«a  but  welt-informed  and  ihrvwa 
obierver  whose  name  ia  not  given.  Lady  Hamiiton  and  Lord  Nctivn, 
by  J.  C.  JcSerton  (London,  18U}  it  based  on  authentic  papeia. 
Il  is  corrected  in  some  particular!  by  the  iletailed  recent  life  written 
by  Walter  Sichcl,  Emma,  Ladf  Hamaion  (London,  1905).  See  aUo 
the  authorities  given  In  the  article  Nsttox.  (D.  H.) 

HAMIITOV,  JAKES  (lyCQ-iSji).  Engibb  educationist,  and 
author  of  the  Hamiltonlan  system  of  teaching  languages,  was 
bom  In  1769.  The  first  part  of  hb  life  was  spent  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Having  settled  in  Hamburg  and  become  Iree  of  the 
dly,  he  was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  German  and 
accepted  the  tuition  of  a  French  emlgrf,  General  d'AngcBs. 
In  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  lo  read  an  easy  German 
book,  hu  master  having  dixordcd  the  use  of  a  grammar  and 
translated  to  him  short  stories  word  for  word  into  French.  As 
a  dtizen  of  Hamburg  HamHion  started  a  business  in  Parb,  and 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens  maintained  a  lucrative  trade  with 
England;  but  at  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  though  the  protection  of  Hamburg  was  enough  to  get 
the  wordsejfocii/c/ai/r/e  des  prisonnUrs  de  guerre  inscribed  upon 
his  passport,  he  was  detained  in  custody  till  the  dose  of  hostilities. 
His  Inisincsi  being  thus  ruined,  he  went  in  1814  to  America, 
intending  to  become  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  potash; 
but,  changing  hb  plan  before  he  reached  hb  "  location,"  he 
started  as  a  teacher  in  New  York.  Adopting  hb  old  tutor's 
method,  he  attained  remarkable  success  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston,  Montreal  and  Quebec  Returning  lo 
England  in  July  1813,  he  was  equally  fortunate  is  Manchester 
and  elsewhere.  The  two  master  prindptes  of  hb  method  were 
that  the  language  should  be  presented  to  the  Khotar  as  a  living 
organism,  and  that  its  laws  d)ould*be  learned  from  observation 
and  not  by  rules,  Hb  system  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  vigorously  attacked  and  defended.  In  iS>6  Sydney  Smith 
devoted  an  artide  to  its  duddation  in  the  Edinburgh  Rerit». 
As  textbooks  for  hb  pupils  Hamilton  printed  f nterlinw  ttansls' 
tions  of  the  Gosper  of  John,  of  an  EpUomt  JWiiarim  taenu,  of 
Aesop's  FatUt,  Eutrophia,  Aurelius  Vkto*  od 
many  books  were  baited  «s  Hamllt  9 
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badnotlriiisperaoiiilljrtfldo.   He  died  on  the  3111  of  October 

1831. 

See  Hamilton's  own  accoant.  71*  BiUory,  PHmtpIn,  fratSu 
and  SttuUt  0)  Uu  HamUionian  Sfdm  (MuKbeater.  t8a»i  pew 
1S31):  Alberte.  Ober  die  HamMlam'i^  UOui*',  C  7.  Wurm. 
Hamillon  uad  Jaeoloi  (1831). 

HAKLTDR.  JAMES  HAMILTON,  iST  Duke  or  (1606-1649). 
Scottish  nobleman,  ton  of  James,  ind  marquess  of  Hamilton, 
•nd  ol  ibe  Lady  Anne  Cunniagbam,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
dencaim,  WBSbomon  the  igth  of  June  i6o<S.  As  the  descendant 
and  represenlaiive  ol  James  Uunillon,  ist  carl  of  Anan,  he 
was  the  heir  to  the  thnoe-of  Scotland  after  the  dcscendanu  of 
James  VI.*  He  married  In  his  fourteenth  year  May  Feilding, 
aged  seven,  daughter  of  Lord  Feilding,  afterwards  ist  earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  mauicnlated  on  the  14th  of  December  1631.  He  succeeded 
to  bis  father's  titles  on  the  lattei'a  death  in  1625.  In  i6a8  he 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  and  was  also  appointed  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  and  a  pdvy  councillor.  In  1631  Hamilton 
took  over  a  force  of  6000  men  to  assist  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany.  He  guarded  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  while  Gustavus 
{ought  TUly  at  Breiteofcld,  and  afterwards  occupied  Magdeburg, 
Itut  his  army  was  destroyed  by  disease  and  starvation,  and  after 
the  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  Hamilton  returned  to 
England  in  September  1634.  He  now  became  Charles  I.'s 
chief  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs.  In  May  1638,  aflei  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt  against  the  English  Praycr-Book,  be  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  Scotland  to  appease  the  discontents.  He 
described  the  Scots  as  being  "  possessed  by  the  devil,"  and  instead 
of  doing  his  utmost  to  support  the  lung's  interests  was  easily 
intimidated  by  the  covenanting  leaders  and  persuaded  of  the 
imposdbility  of  teabting  their  demands,  finally  returning  to 
Charics  to  urge  him  to  give  way.  It  is  said  that  he  so  far  forgot 
hb  trust  as  to  encourage  the  Scottish  leaders  in  their  resistance 
In  order  to  gain  their  favour.*  On  the  a7th  of  July  Charles  sent 
him  back  with  new  proposals  for  the  election  of  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament,  episcopacy  being  safeguarded  but  bisiiops 
being  made  respmsible  to  future  assemblies.  After  a  wrangle 
concerning  the  mode  of  election  be  again  relumed  to  Charles. 
Having  been  sent  bade  fo  Edinburgh  on  the  i7tb  of  September, 
he  brought  with  him  a  revocation  trf  the  prayer-book  and  canons 
and  another  covenant  to  be  substituted  for  the  national  covenant. 
On  the  a  ist  of  November  Hamilton  presided  over  the  first  meeting 
of  ibe  assembly  in  Glasgow  cathedral,  but  dissolved  it  on  the 
aSth  on  its  declaring  the  Irishops  ttspqesOM  to  Its  anlhonty. 
The  assembly,  however,  continued  to  alt  notwithstanding,  and 
Hamilton  returned  to  England  to  give  en  account  of  his  failure, 
leaving  the  enemy  triumphant  and  in  possession.  War  was  now 
decided  upon,  and  Hamilton  was  chosen  to  command  an  eipedi- 
tion  to  the  Forth  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Scots.  On  arrival 
on  the  istof  May  1639  he  found  tlie  plan  impossible,  despaired  of 
success,  and  was  recalled  in  June.  On  the  8th  of  July,  after  a 
hostile  reception  at  Edinburgh,  he  resigned  his  commissioncrship. 
He  supported  Strafford's  proposal  to  call  the  Short  Pariiameat, 
but  othierwise  opposed  him  as  strong  as  he  could,  as  the  chief 
advenaiy  ot  the  Scots;  and  Ik  aided  the  eUer  Vane,  it  waa 
*  James,  Lord  Hamilton  -  Princess  Muy  Stuart, 
(d.  1479).  I  daughter  of  James  II. 

James,  Lord  Hamilton  aiid  iit  eart  of  Arian 

{d.(.  1539). 

James,  duke  ot  Cbatelhcrault,  and  2nd  eari  of  Anan 
(d.  i5p). 

James,  aid  eari  o(  Ama 

Id.  t609). 

John,  lat  marquess  of  Hamilton 

(d.  lept). 

James,  and  marquess  of  Hamilton 
(d.  I6JS). 

James,  3rd  raarqucM  and  lat  duke  of  KiraittOA. 
•  Set  S.  R.  Gaidiner  in  tba  i>iU.    Aai.  Atf|i«^>^ 


believed,  to  accomplishing  Strafford^  destructtoo  by  steAi 
for  fain  to  the  Long  PatUameot.  Hamilton  now  vippoctcd 
partlameatatr  pany,  desirad  an  alliance  with  hia  natioa.  m 
penuaded  Cbailea  In  Febnwiy  1641  to  admit  torn*  of  (ke; 
leaders  into  the  coundl.  On  the  death  of  Str^aed  Haailu 
was  confronted  by  a  new  antagonist  In  Montrose,  who  detotd 
both  his  character  and  policy  and  repudiated  his  suprmaci 
in  Scottaad.  On  the  toth  of  August  1641  be  accoeapaMt 
Charles  on  his  hot  visit  to  Scotland.  Hb  aim  now  was  to  cCc 
on  alliance  between  tlie  king  and  Argyll,  the  fonncr  acccfciif 
Pre^yterianbm  and  receiving  the  help  of  tbe  Soots  agalsM  ik 
Englirii  parliament,  and  when  this  failed  be  abandmed  Chaila 
and  adhered  to  Argyll  In  consequence  he  received  a  cliall«en 
from  Lord  Ecr,  of  which  he  gave  tbe  king  infonnaikm,  uri 
obtained  fran  Ker  an  apok>gy.  Montrose  wrote  to  OuCo 
declaring  he  could  prove  Hamillon  to  be  a  traitor.  Tbe  ka| 
himself  spoke  of  him  as  being  "  very  active  ia  Ua  own  pet- 
servation."  Shortly  afterwards  the  plot — known  as  Ht 
"  Incident  "—to  seize  Argyll,  Hamilton  and  tbe  latler's  bratfae. 
the  eari  of  Lanark,  was  discovered,  and  on  tbe  taib  of  Ociokr 
they  fled  from  Edinburgh.  Hamilton  returned  not  h»g  aAo- 
wards,  and  notwithsUndiog  aQ  that  had  occurred  aUD  leUkd 
Charics's  favour  and  confidence.  He  leturaed  with  ,him  u 
London  and  accompanied  him  on  the  5th  of  January  1641  »Vi 
he  went  to  the  dty  after  the  failure  to  aeciuc  tike  five  meatMn. 
In  July  Hamilton  went  to  Scotland  on  a  hopekas  aiuioB  m 
prevent  the  intcrveniloii  U  tbe  Scots  in  the  wmr,  ud  a  heed 
then  took  place  between  him  and  ArgyD.  V/htn  in  TAnsj 
1 643  proposals  of  mediation  between  Charles  and  the  parttaiwa 
came  from  Scotland,  Hamilton  inuigated  the  "  cross  pctitioa' 
which  dcmaoded  from  Charles  the  suncndcr  of  tbeaneaitB 
of  tithes  in  order  to  embamst  Londo<iD,.tbe  chief  pfoaMtcrd 
the  project,  to  whom  they  bad  already  been  granted.  Ha 
failing,  he  promoted  a  scheme  for  overwhelming  tbe  talbeBa 
and  votes  irf  Argyll  and  his  party  by  sending  to  Scotland  i£  tbf 
Scottish  peers  then  with  the  king,  -thereby  prevnuiai 
assistance  to  the  parliament  coming  from  that  qnarter,  skit 
Charles  waa  to  guarantee  the  estab&hment  of  Ptcabyteiuw 
in  Scotland  only.  Thb  foolish  intrigue  was  stron^y  oppcul 
by  Mmttose,  who  was  eager  to  strilcc  a  sudden  blow  and  aatd- 
I»te  and  aimihilata  the  plans  of  the  Covenaotos.  Baadb^ 
howevet^  gained  over  the  queen  for  his  project,  suid  io  ScptcalB 
was  made  •  duke,  while  Montfose  waacondemned  to  iaaeam. 
Hamillott's  scheme,  however,  complrtely  failed.  He  had  m 
control  over  the  pariianent.  He  was  unable  to  biadci  ik 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  estates  which  assembled  w^Im 
the  king's  authority,  and  hn  aupporteis  found  ibemselm  is  t 
minority.  Finally,  on  refusing  to  take  the  Covenant,  HasiHG 
and  Lanark  were  oUiged  to  leave  Scotland.  Tbey  arrived  a 
Oxford  on  the  i6th  of  December.  Hamilton'a  condna  bid  a 
last  incurred  Charies's  resentment  and  he  was  sent,  in  Jaans; 
1644,  a  prisoner  to  Pendcnnis  Castle,  in  r645  banc  reraovidii 
St  Michael's  Mount,  where-he  was  liberated  by  Fairfax's  tn^ 
on  the  s3Td  of  April  1646.  Subsequently  he  showed  gM 
activity  in  the  futile  negotiations  between  tbe  Scots  and  Ckadc 
at  Newcastle.  In  1648,  in  consequence  of  tbe  seizore  of  Cbida 
by  the  army  tn  1647,  Hamilton  obtained  s  tenpocnrjr  infleen 
and  authority  in  the  Scottish  parliament  over  Argyll,  and  iti 
a  large  foroe  into  En^and  in  suiqwrt  of  the  king  on  tbe  Edl  d 
July.  He  showed  complete  incapacity  in  military  commin! 
was  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  Lambert;  and  tkon^w- 
numbcring  the  enemy  1^  34,000  to  about  9000  men.  aOowcd  b 
tioopB  to  disperse  over  the  country  and  to  be  defeated  in  <ktn 
fay  Cnmwdl  during  the  three  days  August  i7th-i9tb  attk 
m-caUcd  baltla  of  Preston,  bang  himself  taken  peisener  m  tk 
asih.  ,He  was  tried  00  tbe  6th  of  February  1649,  coadmai^ 
to  death  on  the  6tb  of  March  and  eaecuted  on  the  gth. 

Hamilton,  during  his  unfortunate  caieer,  bad  often  bat 
suspected  of  betraying  the  king's  cause,  and.  as  an  hdr  to  ik 
Scottish  throne,  of  intoilionaUy  playing  into  the  hanib  sf  tk 
Cevenanteis  with  a  view  of  procuring  the  crown  for  Maa& 
Tbe  chaifB  was  tmught  against  Un  w  eaib' aa  1 6(j  I  wbca  be  m 
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l'^  levying  men  h  Scotland  fcrr  ttic  Gcraun  apeditton,  but  Chariet 
^.  '  care  no  credence  to  It  and  allowed  Us  tnut  in  Hamilton  hy 
^  causing  him  to  thare  his  own  room.  The  charge,  however,  al  waya 
dung  to  him,  and  hit  iMrisuing  character  and  hopeleaa  manag^■ 
tnent  of  the  king's  affairs  in  Scotland  gave  colour  to  the  accusa- 
tion.  There  Mtms,  however,  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  it. 
Mis  career  is  sufficiently  explained  by  his  thoroughly  weak  and 
egotistical  character.  He  took  no  interest  whatever  la  the  great 
^  questions  at  issue,  was  neither  loyaj  nor  patriotic,  and  only 

-  desired  peace  and  compromise  to  avoid  personal  loues.  "  He 
was  devoid  of  intellectual  or  moral  strength,  and  was  therefore 
easily  bnnight  to  fancy  all  future  tasks  easy  and  all  present 

'  obstacles  insupenblo."*  A  worse  choice  than  Hamilton  could 
Dot  possibly  hive  been  made  in  such  a  crisis,  and  his  want  of 
'principle,  of  firmness  and  resolution,  bnnght  itrctrievable  niln 
upon  the  royal  cause. 

Hamilton's  three  sons  died  young,  and  the  dukedom  paued 
by  special  remainder  to  hit  brotim  William,  eart  of  Lanai^. 
On  the  latter*!  de^h  in  1651  the  Scottish  titles  reverted  to  the 
ist  duke's  daughter,  Anne,  whose  husband,  WiUIam  Douglas, 
^    was  created  (third)  duke  of  Hamilton. 

■  BiBUOGRAPRT.— Article  in  the  Diet,  ef  tfal.  Biot.  by  S,  R. 
GardiiKT;  Hiibtry  of  Entland  and  0/  At  Civil  War,  by  the  nmi: 

: author:  Mnmri  0/  Iht  Dukts  of  BamiUon,  by  C.  Burnet :  Zander' 
Halt  Papew  (Camden  Society,  1884-iMs);  the  IlamillOK  Fafitrt, 
cd.  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  (Camden  Society.  1880)  and  otfJ^nJa  (Camden 

-  Mitcellany,  vol.  ix.,  1S95];  Tkomaion  Traelt  in  the  Britiih  Museum, 
550  (6),  1948  (w)  (account  of  his  luppoaed  tieachety),  and  546  (ii) 
(Speech  oa  the  lOlltold).  (P.CY.) 

' HAHILTM,  JOBM  (c.  1511-1571),  Scottish  prelate  and 
I>olitician,  was  a  natutal  son  of  James  Hamilton,  ist  ear)  of 

-  Arran.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a  monk  and  abbot  of 
~  Paisley,  and  after  studying  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Scotland, 

where  he  soon  rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  under 
' his  half-brother,  the  regent  Arran,   He  was  made  keeper  of  the 
'  ~  Pfivy  seal  in.  1543  and  bbhop  o(  Dunkcid  two  years  later;  In 
1546  he  followed  David  Beaton  as  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
about  the  same  time  be  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  He 

-  -  made  vigorous  efforts  to  stay  the  growth  of  Protestantbm,  but 

with  one  or  two  exceptions  "  persecution  was  not  the  policy  of 
~-  Archbishop  Hamilton,"  ond  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman 

-  Catholic  religion  a  catechism  called  Ilamilltm't  Caltcbism 
^=r.  (published  with  an  Introduction  fay  T.  G.  Law  in  1884)  was 

drawn  up  and  printed,  possibly  at  his  Instigation.  Having 

■  Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Protestants,  now  the  dominant 
party  in  Scotland,  the  archbishop  was  imprisoned  inijGj.  After 

-'■  ~  his  release  he  was  an  active  partisati  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots; 
;      he  baptized  the  infant  James,  afterwards  King  James  VI.,  aod 
>■  ^  pronounced  the  divorce  of  the  queen  from  fiothwcll.   He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Langsidc,  and  some  time  later  took 
refuge  in  Dumbarton  Castle.   Here  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
'  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murders  of  Lord  Damley  and 

-  the  regent  Murray  he  was  tried,  and  hanged  on  the  6th  of  April 
1371.   The  archbishop  had  three  children  by  his  mistress, 

iiu  Crizzel  Sempill. 

HAHILTOM,  PATRICK  (1504-1518),  Scottish  divine,  second 

son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  well  known  in  Scottish  chivalry, 
^-  s  and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander,  d  a  ke  of  Albany, 

second  son  of  James  II.  of  Scotbnd,  was  bom  In  the  diocese 
r.r  of  Glasgow,  probably  at  his  father's  estate  of  Stanehouse  in 

-  -  Lanarkshire,  He  was  educated  probably  at  Linlithgow.  In  isr7 
cc=  he  was  appointed  titular  abbot  of  Feme,  Ross-shire;  and  it 

was  probably  about  the  same  year  that  he  went  to  study  at 
.  77  Paris,  for  his  name  Is  found  in  an  ancient  list  of  those  who 
•  ta  graduated  there  In  1510.  It  was  doubtless  in  Paris,  where 
i  Luther's  writings  were  already  exciting  much  discussion,  that 
^  he  received  the  germs  of  the  doctrines  he  was  afterwards  to 
r  s  uphcJd.  From  Alexander  Ales  we  leant  that  Hamilton  subsc- 
tst  qucDily  went  to  Louvain,  attracted  probably  by  the  fame  of 
:i  Erasmus,  who  in  1511  had  his  headquarters  there.  Returning 
r«  to  Scotland,  the  young  scholar  naturally  selcncd  St  Andrews, 
b.:.'  the  capital  of  the  church  and  of  learning,  as  his  residence.  On 
>  See  S.  R.  Gardiner  io  the  DicL  0/  Not.  Biopaphy. 


the  9tb  of  June  1533  he  became  a  tAenbee  of  the  imivctslty  of 
St  Andrews,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  1514  he  was  admitted 
to  its  fanilty  of  arts.  There  Hamittoo  attained  such  influence 
that  he  was  permitted  to  conduct  as  precentor  a  musical  aiaa 
of  his  own  composition  In  the  catbedraL  But  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  now  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  young  abbot, 
and  he  was  eager  to  communicate  them  to  his  fellow-country- 
men. Early  in  1537  the  attention  trf  James  Beaton,  archbishop 
of  St  Aiulrews,  was  directed  to  the  heretical  preaching  of  the 
young  priest,  whereupon  he  ordered  that  Hamilton  riiould  be 
formally  summoned  and  accused.  Hamilton  fled  to  Germany, 
first  visiting  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards  enrolling 
himself  as  a  student,  under  Frans  liambert  of  Avignon,  in  the 
new  unlvenityof  Marburg,  opened  on  the  30th  of  May  1537  by 
Philip,  landgrave  of  Hetse.  Hermann  von  den  Buscfae,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Epitleltu  obxMroruM  virmm,  John 
Frith  and  Tyndale  were  among  those  whom  he  met  there.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1517  Hamilton  returned  to  Scotland,  bold  in 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  principles.  He  went  first  to 
his  brother's  house  at  Kincavel,  near  Linlithgow,  in  which  town 
he  preached  frequently,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  noble  rank,  whoae  name  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Beaton,  avoiding  open  violence  through  fear  of  Hamilton's  high 
connexions,  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  St  Andrews.  The 
reformer,  predicting  that  he  was  going  to  confirm  the  pious 
in  the  true  doctrine  by  his  death,  molotdy  accepted  the  fnvit»> 
tion,and  for  ncailya  month  wm  permitted  to  preach  and  dttpute, 
perhaps  in  <nder  to  provide  material  (or  accusation.  At  length, 
liowever,  he  was  lummoncd  before  a  council  of  bishops  and 
clergy  presided  over  by  the  archbisbop;  there  were  thirteen 
charges,  seven  of  which  wei*  based  on  the  doctrines  aBtrraed 
in  the  Loci  tommtmes.  On  esamioaiioa  Hamilton  maintained 
that  these  were  undoubtedly  true.  The  coundl  condemned 
him  as  •  heietk  on  the  whole  thirteen  charges.  Hamilton  was 
seiied,  and,  it  is  said,  surrendered  to  the  soldiery  on  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  his  friends  without  injury.  The 
couodl  convicted  him,  after  a  sham  disputation  wiUi  Friar 
Campbell,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  power.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day  (February  39, 1536} 
lest  he  should  be  rescued  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake  u  a  heretic.  Ifis  cosrageena  bearing  attracted  more 
attention  than  ever  to  the  doctrines  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
greatly  helped  to  spread  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
"  reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  Infected  all  it  blew  on."  His 
martyrdom  is  singular  in  this  respect,  that  he  reprcstBtcd  in 
Scotland  almost  alone  the  Lutheran  stage  of  the  Reformation. 
His  only  book  was  entitled  Loci  commnnet,  known  as  "  Pairfck^ 
Places."  It  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justificBiion  by  faith  and 
the  contrast  between  the  goqiel  and  the  taw  in  a  ccrica  of  clear-cut 
propositions.   It  is  to  be  found  in  Foxs's  Actt  end  Umumtnls. 

HAHILTOK,  ROBERT  {1743-1839),  Scottish  economist  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Pilrig,  Edinburgh,  on  the  nth  of 
June  1743.  His  grandfather,  William  Hamilton,  principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  had  liccn  a  professor  of  divinity.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  distinguiriwd  in  mBthematics,  Robert  was  induced  to 
enter  a  banking-house  In  order  to  acquire  a  practical  kwnriedge 
of  business,  but  his  ambition  was  really  academic  In  1769  he 
gave  up  business  pursuits  and  accepted  the  rectoiahip  of  Perth 
academy.  In  1779  he  was  presented  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Aberdeen  Untverslty.  Fbr  many  years,  however, 
by  private  arrangement  with  his  coDcague  Professor  Coplaod, 
Hamilton  taught  the  ebas  «|  Ottthematics.  In  1817  he  was 
presoited  to  the  latter  chair. 

Hamilton's  most  Important  work  is  the  £)iay  oh  &e  NalloHot 
Debt,  which  appcaml  in  18IJ  and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
expose  the  economic  fallacies  invoh-cd  in  Pitt's  policy  of  a  linking 
fund.  It  U  rtill  of  value.  A  posthumous  volume  published  in 
1830,  Tht  Prop***  ^  Sotitty,  h  alto  of  areat  ability,  and  is  a  very 
effective  tnstincnt  ol  economical  principles  by  tracing  their  natural 
oriein  and  position  in  the  development  of  social  life.  Some  minor 
works  of  a  practical  character  OntndMtli^n  Io  UtrthawHu,  1777! 
Baay  tm  Wv  and  Poau,  1790)      now  (ocgoUen.  * 
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HAinLT6H.  TROMU  (i;89-iat3),  Scoltkh  writer,  youofer 
brother  of-  the  plulosc^>her,  Sir  WilUuD  Htinilton,  But.,  wa» 
bom  in  1789.  He  wu  educated  at  Glasgow  Univenity,  wbere 
he  made  a  dote  friend  of  Michad  Scott,  the  author  of  Tom 
CriH^'tLo[.  He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  aDdaervedthrMgh- 
out  the  Peninsular  and  American  campaigns,  but  conlinued  to 
cultivate  bis  liieniy  tastes.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
withdrew,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  from  active  tervicc.  He 
contributed  both  prose  and  verse  to  Biaehoood^a  Magaiiiu, 
in  which  ^q>eared  his  vigorout  and  popular  mllitaiy  novel, 
Cyril  Tlumlon  (iSa;).  His  Attndt  »f  At  Peninsmlar  Campaign, 
published  originally  In  1819,  and  republiihed  In  i84g  with 
additions  by  Frederick  Hardman,  Is  written  with  great  clearness 
and  impartiality.  His  only  other  work.  Men  <Mf  Maimtn  im 
AwMries,  published  ocigiDaUy  ia  1833,  ia  KHnewhat  coloured  by 
British  pi^udlcct  ud  by  the  Mthor^  wiitocnlk  dUikc  of  a 
donoctaer.  Hamnion  dkd  U  Piw  on  the  7th  of  December 
1849. 

HUnURW,  mUAM  (1704-17S4).  Scottish  poet,  the  author 
<4  "The  Bnei  of  Yonow,"  was  boni  in  1 704  at  Oangour  in  Linlilh- 
gowshire,  the  sew  of  James  Hamilton  of  Baogour,  a  membcr 
of  the  Soottisb  bar.  As  early  as  1714  we  find  him  contributing 
to  Allan  Ransay'a  Tta  Tailt  Miu^My,  Jn  174s  Hamilton 
joined  the  cause  of  Prince  Charhi,  and  thou|^  it  b  doubtful 
whether  he  actually  bore  aima,  be  cdebtato)  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans  in  verse.  After  (he  disaster  of  CuUoden  be  lurked 
for  several  months  In  the  Highlands  and  escaped  to  France; 
but  ia  1749  the  Influence  of  bis  f  tiends  procured  him  pcrmitaion 
to  rttum  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  be  obtained 
posseHton  of  the  family  esUte  of  Bangour.  The  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him,  however,  to  live  abroad,  and  he  died  at 
Lyon*  on  the  15th  of  March  1754.  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Hidyioodhouae,  Edinburgh.  He  was  twiM  married — 
"  into  familici  of  distinction  ".uyi  the  preface  of  the  authoriaed 
edition  of  his  poems. 

Hamilton  left  behind  him  a  eon^derable  immbcr  trf  poems, 
none  of  ibcm  except  "  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  "  of  striking  origin- 
atity.  The  coUeciion  is  composed  of  odes,  epitaphs,  shwt  pieces 
of  trandation,  aongs,  and  occasional  vetacs.  The  longest  Is 
"ContnnplaliMi,  or  the  Triumph  of  Love"  (about  500  lines). 
The  first  edition  was  published  without  his  permission  by  Poulis 
(GUsgow,  1748),  and  Introduced  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  <A 
Adam  Smith.  Another  edition  with  cwiections  by  himself  was 
brought  out  by  bis  friends  la  1760^  and  to  this  was  prefixed  a 
portrait  engraved  by  Kobett  Strange. 

In  1830  .^nea  Paterson  edited  71*  ^wau  mtd  Saam  tf  WOiam 
HamiUim.  Thiavaluaiecantainasevcfal  poena  till  then  unpublasbed. 
and  ^ves  a  Sfe  of  tbe  author. 

BAncnn^  sir  WIUIAH  (1730-1803),  British  fMomatiit 
and  arcbaeolopst,  son  of  Lord  Archibald  HaaUlloa,  governor 

of  Greenwich  hospital  and  of  Jamaica,  was  bom  in  Scotland  on 
the  i3tb  of  December  1730,  and  served  in  the  3rd  Re^ment  of 
Foot  Guards  from  1747  to  1758.  He  left  the  army  after  hb 
nonfage  with  Mba  Barlow,  a  Welsh  hciitn  from  whom  he 
inherited  aa  estate  near  Swansea  upon  her  death  in  1782,  Their 
duAA,  a  daughter,  died  In  1775-  From  t76i  to  1764  he 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Mldhunt,  but  in  the  latter  year 
be  was  qtpointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Naples,  a  post  which  he 
bdd  for  Uiirty-sia  yeara— until  his  iccoll  in  1800.  During  the 
greater  part  it  this  time  the  official  duties  of  the  minictcr  were 
of  small  importance.  It  was  enough  that  the  representative 
of  the  Bniiib  crown  should  be  a  man  of  the  world  whose  means 
enabled  him  to  entertain  on  a  handsome  Kale.  Hamilton  was 
admirably  qualified  for  thcK.  dutiei,  bdng  an  amiable  and 
3ccom[dIshed  man,  who  totric  an  intdUgent  interest  In  sdence 
and  art.  In  1766  he  becime  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  between  that  year  and  1780  he  contributed  to  its  Philo. 
aophical  Transactions  a  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of 
volcanoes,  whidi  he  had  made,  or  caused  to  he  nude,  at  Vesuvius 
ind  Etna.  He  emi^oycd  a  draftsman  named  Fabria  U  make 
atudies  of  the  eruption  of  1775  and  1776,  and  a  Domlidcan, 
Resioa.  to  nuke  obiervatiooa  at  a  later  pviod.  He  publiilted 


■everat  trcatlaea  oa  coithquakes  and  votcaaoet  betwaa  arfl 
and  17SJ.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaiks  aad 
of  the  Dilettanti,  and  a  notable  collector.  Many  of  bin  trcwB 
went  to  enrich  the  British  Museum.  In  1771  he  was  nude  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.  The  bst  Un  years  of  bis  life  prcaenud  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  elegant  peace  of  those  which  bad  preceded 
them.  In  1791  he  married  Emma  Lyon  (see  the  aqtaiatc  anide 
on  Lady  Hamilton).  The  outbreak  tA  the  Frenca  Revofaliaa 
and  the  ra^^d  extension  tA  the  revolulionaty  movmeat  ta 
Western  Europe  soon  overwhelmed  Naples.  It  was  a  iiudOTtnBc 
for  Sir  William  that  be  was  left  to  meet  the  very  trying  politkal 
and  diplomatic  condilions  which  arose  after  1795.  His  heabk 
had  Ixcua  to  break  down,  and  he  auScted  from  bilious  (evoo. 
Sir  William  was  In  fact  in  a  sUte  approaching  dotase  belon 
bis  recall,  a  fact  which,  combined  with  his  senile  devntlea  u 
Lady  Hamilton,  has  to  be  considered  In  aceountlsc  for  Ms 
extraordinary  complaisance  la  hec  Ktatloas  witk  NflMB.  Be 
died  on  the  6th  of  April  1803. 

See  E.  Edwaid^  Uw  Ot  Fetmitra  if  Om  BriHA  JfasM 
(London,  1870):  andtheautfaoritiet^veniatheaitide  oa  Ejkbsl 
Lady  Hamilton, 

RAWLTOll.  SIR  WILLIAM.  Bart.  (1788-1856),  Scottish  axU- 
physldao,  was  bom  In  Glasgow  on  the  8tb  of  March  1 788.  Oi 
father,  Dr  William  Hamilton,  had  la  i78t,  on  the  stroag  recom- 
mendation of  the  cdebratcd  William  Hunter,  been  apptAaUt 
to  succeed  ku  father,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  as  professor  d 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  and  when  be  died  ia 
1 7Q0,  in  bis  thirty-second  year,  he  had  already  gained  a  great 
reputation.  William  Hamilton  and  a  younger  brother  (after- 
wards Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  f.v.)  were  thus  brought  up 
under  the  sole  care  of  their  mother.  WlUIam  rccdved  bis  earif 
education  in  Scotland,  except  during  two  years  which  be  ^ent 
in  a  private  school  near  London,  and  went  in  1807,  as  a  Sod 
exhiUtioner,  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  iist- 
dasste/ffcrfrAiHfioiiitfrjbu  and  took  the  di^ree  of  B  A.  in  iSii, 
M.A.  in  1814-  He  had  been  intended  for  the  medical  profcwx. 
but  toon  after  leaving  Oxford  he  gave  up  this  idea,  ajid  in  iSij 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  His  life,  however,  wu 
mainly  that  of  a  student;  and  the  following  years,  maifccd  by 
little  of  outward  iaddest,  were  filled  by  researches  of  aO  hin^ 
through  which  he  daily  added  to  his  stores  of  learning,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  gradually  forming  hb  pTiitoMphic 
qrstem.  Investigation  enabled  him  to  make  good  his  daim  u 
represent  the  andent  fiamily  of  Hamilton  of  Preston,  and  fn  iSift 
he  took  up  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  uncc  ike 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston  (1650-1701),  wcQ  knon 
in  his  day  as  a  Covenanting  leader. 

Two  visiu  to  Germany  in  1817  and  1830  led  to  his  taking 
tbestudyof  German  and  later  on  that  of  coniempfMaiy  Gemu 
philosophy,  which  was  then  almost  entirely  ncf^cded  in  the 
British  universities.  In  iSwbe  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  In  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  which  kad 
fallen  vacant  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Brown,  colleague  d 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  letter's  consequent  resignatioo,  bet 
was  defeated  on  political  grounds  by  Jalu  Wilson  (1785-18^ 
the  "  Christopher  North "  of  Blackwood's  Jfagon'ite.  Soot 
afterwards  (1811]  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dv3  hlsloo'. 
and  as  such  delivered  sevetal  courses  <i  lectures  on  the  hiswy 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  history  of  litenUiie.  Tbe  aalsiy 
was  ^loo  a  year,  derived  from  a  local  beer  tax,  and  was  d»- 
continued  after  a  time.  No  pupils  were  compelled  to  attend, 
thf^class  dwindled,  and  Hamilton  gave  It  up  when  the  saluy 
ceased.  In  January  1817  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
<A  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  devoted  son.  In  March 
1818  he  married  his  cousin  Janet  MarshaU. 

Ia  1819  bis  career  of  authorship  began  with' the  appearance  of 
the  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Philosc^y  of  the  Unconditioned  * 
(a  critique  of  Comic's  Conn  de  pkUotolSiie) — tbe  first  of  a  scries 
■of  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  fdfMterfA  Kaiem.  He  was 
dectcd  in  1836  to  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  kgic  and  inetJq>lQ«c^ 
and  from  this  time  dates  the  influence  wUdi,  during  the  next 
twenty  yeat^  he  exerted  over  the  thought  oC  tha  yomgei 
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goicratloa  in  Scotland.  Much  about  tlw  same  time  lie  began 
tbe  pieparatioB  o[  an  annotated  edition  of  Rcid'a  worin,  intending 
to  nnnex  to  it  a  number  of  dissertations.  Before,  however,  this 
design  had  been  carried  out,  he  was  struck  (1844)  withparaly^s 
«(  the  right  aide,  which  seriously  crippled  his  bodily  powen, 
though  it  left  his  mind  wholly  unimpaired.  The  edition  of  Kcid 
appeared  in  1846,  but  with  only  seven  of  the  intended  disserta- 
ttoni — the  last,  too,  unfinished.  It  was  his  distina  purpose  to 
complete  the  worii,  bat  this  purpose  remained  at  his  dnth 
unfulfilled,  and  all  that  could  be  done  afterwards  was  to  print 
such  materials  for  the  remainder,  or  such  notes  on  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  were  found  among  his  MSS.  Considerably 
before  this  time  he  had  formed  his  theory  of  logic,  the  lending 
principles  of  which  were  indicated  in  the  prospectus  of  "  an  essay 
on  n  new  analytic  of  logical  forms  "  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of 
Rdd.  But  the  elaboration  of  the  scheme  in  fts  details  and 
applications  continued  during  the  next  few  years  to  occupy 
much  of  his  leisure.  Out  of  this  arose  «  sharp  controversy  with 
Aufustns  de  Uorgsn.  The  essay  did  not  ftppear,  but  the  results 
of  the  bbonr  gone  through  are  contained  in  the  appendices  to 
bis  Ltctures  on  Logic.  Another  occupation  of  these  years  was 
the  preparation  a(  eztensivc  materials  for  a  publication  which  he 
deugned  on  the  personal  history,  influence  and  ofnnions  of 
Luther.  Here  he  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  the  arrangement  of  the  work;  but  it  did  not  go 
further,  and  still  remains  in  MS.  In  i8j»-t8s3  i^tpeared  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  his  DisaatiMt  in  PhOotopky, 
Littratwt  ond  Ediuatim,  a  reprint,  with  large  additions,  of  his 
eontributioos  to  the  BdMiirgh  Seritw.  Socm  after,  his  general 
health  began  to  faiL  Still,  however,  aided  now  as  ever  by  his 
devoted  wife,  he  persevered  in  literary  labour;  and  during  1854- 
1855  he  brou^t  out  nine  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Stewart's 
woriu.  The  only  remaining  volume  was  to  have  contained  a 
meminr  of  Stewart,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  write.  Be  taught 
hu  class  for  the  but.  time  In  the  winter  of  1855-1856.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the  6th  <^ 
May  1S56  be  died  in  Edinburgh. 

HamiltoD's  positive  contribution  to  the  of  thousht  is 

compMiativcly  il^ht,  and  fais  writingi,  even  where  rEin/orced  by  the 
CDpious  lecture  notes  taken  by  bis  pupiU,  cannot  be  said  to  preient 
a  con prehcntive  philosophic  ^item.  None  the  less  he  did  conuder- 
at  k'  ».-rv'li.tj  by  atimulating  a  spirit,  of  rri:k'i^]ii  i[i  his  pupils,  by  insiit- 
in;;  on  llif  E't-'Jl  importance  of  psytfiulnj;/  o]>|jcised  to  the  older 
n:<  "apfiysical  method,  and  not  li  a^l  liy  hib  iiTognition  of  I  he  import- 
ance  of  Gtrman  philnsriphy.  cuTLilly  that  of  Kant.  l(y  farhib  niosl 
import.int  work  w^s  hi..  "i'hilDsophy  of  the  Uncondllionni,"  the 
devcl'jpniint  of  the  principle  that  for  the  human  finite  niind  there 
cin  be  no  knoviled^e  of  the  Infinite.  The  basis  of  his  wbtic  argu- 
ment is  the  ihcsiB.  "  To  think  is to'condition."  Deeply  impienicd 
with  Kant's  antithesis  between  subject  and  object,  ttie  knowing  and 
the  known.  Hamilton  laid  down  the  pcioci|Hc  that  M«cy  object  it 
known  only  in  virtue  of  its  relation*  to  c«ber  djjects  (see  Rat.Anvm 
or  KiKnrLEiKiE).  From  this  it  follows  limitlcaa  time,  space,  power 
and  to  forth  arc  humanly  speaking  inconceivable.  The  fact,  how- 
ever,  that  all  thought  wcnis  lo  demand  the  idea  of  the  infinite  or 
^Mokitc  provides  3  sphere  for  faith,  which  is  thus  the  specific  faculty 
ofthmdogy.  It  is  a  weakness  chacacicriatic  of  the  human  mind  that 
it  cannot  conceive  any  phenomenon  without  a  beginning:  hence 
the  conception  of  tbe  causal  relation,  according  to  which  every 
phenomenon  has  its  cause  in  preceding  pbenomena,  and  it*  cSect  in 
suboequent  phenomena.  The  causal  concept  is,  therefore,  only  one 
of  the  ordinary  necessary  forms  lA  the  cognitive  cootcioutnes* 
Umited,  a*  we  luve  seen,  by  being  conrincd  to  that  which  is  relative 
or  coiHVttoned.  As  regards  the  problemol  the  nature  of  objectivity, 
Hamiiton  simi^y  accepts  the  evidence  of  consciousness  as  to  the 
separate  existence  of  the  object:  "  the  root  of  our  nature  cannot 
be  a  lie."  In  virtue  of  this  assumption  Hamilton's  fihilosophy 
become*  a  "  natural  realism."  In  fact  his  whole  position  w  a  strange 
compound  of  Kant  and  Reid.  Its  chief  practkal  corollary  is  the 
denial  of  philosophy  as  a  method  of  attaining  absolute  kiwwiedn 
and  it*  reination  to  the  academic  sphere  of  menial  training.  The 
tnasitioo  from  phikwophy  to  tbcokigy,  m.  to  the  qdiere  of  faith, 
is  nreaented  by  Hamiltoa  under  the  analogous  relatioo  between  the 
ound  ud  the  body.  As  the  ndad  Is  to  the  body,  so  is  the  nncon- 
ditioned  Aboolute  or  Cod  to  the  world  of  tlwconditiooed.  Comcious- 
atM,  itself  a  cotwlitioned  phenomenon,  must  derive  from  or  depend 
on  some  diffeient  thing  prior  to  or  behind  material  phenomena. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  Hamilton  docs  not  esj^in  now  it  come* 
abont  that  Cod,  who  fa)  Ibe  term*  of  the  analogy  bear*  to  the  con- 
ditieacd  mind  the  rdntioo  which  the  conditiooad  miad  bcwa  ta  its 


objecta,  can  Himself  be  unconditioned.  Hp  ran  tie  n.'jarded  only 
at  rclattd  to  consciousness,  and  in  nj  l.ir  i-.  thi  ri:f<ir<;,  nol  absolute 
Of  uncoodftioncd.  Thus  the  very  prmtiploR  of  fhimilion's  philo- 
sophy ore  apparently  vwlaieil  in  his  theological  argument. 

Hai^iltoo  regarded  logic  as  a  purely  lormal  science;  it  seemed 
to  him  an  nnacientific  mixing  together  of  hcterogcncoui  elements 
to  treat  as  porta  of  the  aame  science  the  formal  and  the  maUriol 
eooditioas  at  knowtedge.  He  waaquiM  ready  tonUowthat.oa  ttt 
view  logic  cannot  he  used  as  a  mean*  of  ditcovcrine  or  guamnteciiv 
facts,  even  the  most  general,  and  expressly  .15.^11  rdthat  it  bastodOi 
not  with  the  objective  validity,  but  only  uith  liii-  mutual  itlationo, 
of  judgments.  He  further  held  thai  induction  and  deduction  are 
correlative  proccsst's  of  formal  l<^ic,  each  rtnting  on  the  neccssilles 
of  thought  and  deriving  thence  its  several  laws.  The  only  logical 
laws  which  be  recogniied  were  the  three  axiom*  of  identity,  non* 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle,  which  he  regarded  as  iicverally 
phases  of  one  general  condition  of  the  possibility  of  existence  and, 
therefore,  of  thought.  The  law  of  reason  and  consequent  he  con- 
sidered not  a*  dinerent,  but  merely  as  expressing  metaphysically 
what  these  express  logically.  He  added  as  a  postulate — which  in 
his  theory  was  of  importance — "  that  kgic  be  allowed  to  state 
explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly." 

In  logic,  Hamilton  is  known  chiefly  as  the  inventor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  "quantification  ^  the  predicate, "  >.«.  that  the  judgment 
"  All  A  is  B  "  should  really  mean  "  All  A  is  oif  B,"  whereas  the 
ordinary  universal  proposition  should  be  stated  "  All  A  is  some  B." 
This  view,  which  was  supported  by  Sun|ey  Jcvons,  is  fundamentally 
at  fault  since  it  implie*  that  the  predicate  i*  thought  of  in  its  ex- 
tension :  in  point  ol  fact  when  a  judgment  i*  made, about  men. 
that  they  are  mortal  f"  All  men  ore  mortal  "),  the  intention  i*  to 
allribule  a  gaalUy  {ij.  tne  predicate  is  used  in  connotation).  Inother 
words,  we  are  not  considering  the  question  "  what  Idod  are  men 
among  the  various  things  which  must  die?"  (as  is  Implied  in  the 
form  '  all  men  ore  some  mortab  ")  hut  "  what  is  the  fact  about 
men?"  We  are  not  atating  a  mere  identity  (see  furtbert  m., 
II.  W.  B.  Joseph,  IiUrodiKtian  to  Lope,  1906,  pp.  198  foUJ. 

The  philosopher  to  whom  above  all  others  Hamilton  professed 
allegiance  was  jVristotle.  His  work*  were  the  object  of  hit  pmfound 
and  constant  *tudy,  and  supplied  in  fact  the  mould  in  which  hb 
whole  philosophy  was  cast.  With  the  commentators  on  the  Aris- 
totelian writmgs,  ancient,  medieval  and  modem,  he  was  also 
familiar;  and  the  scholastic  phikMophy  be  studied  with  care  and 
appreciatKMi  at  a  lime  when  it  bad  hardly  yet  begun  to  attract 
attention  in  hi*  country.  His  wide  reading  enabled  him  to  trace 
many  a  doctrine  to  the  writings  of  forgotten  thinkers;  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  draw  forth  such  from  their  ot^ 
scurity,  and  to  give  due  acknowledgment,  even  if  it  chanced  to  be 
of  the  prior  possession  of  a  view  or  argument  that  he  had  thotight 
out  for  himself.  Of  modem  German  philosophy  he  was  a  dUigent, 
if  not  alwayta  sympathetic,  student.  How  profoundly  his  thinking 
was  modified  by  that  of  Kant  is  evident  from  the  tenor  ^  hbqiecit- 
lattons:  nor  was  thi;  1l-»  the  ca>«  because,  00  fundamental  ptrinta, 
he  came  to  widely  different  conclusions. 

Any  arcount  of  M.iinilion  nould  \>c  incomplete  which  regarded 
him  only  ai  a  j)hilofopher,  for  his  knowledge  and  hit  interest*  eit^ 
braced  all  subjects  related  to  that  uf  the  human  mind.  Physic«l 
and  mathaiatKal  science  had,  indeed,  no  attraction  for  him;  but 
hts  atttdy  of  haatomy  and  pbyrii^ogy  was  minute  and  experimentaL 
In  litCiUnn  aHke  ancient  and  modem  he  was  widrly  and  deeply 
read;  and.  bun  hit  unusual  powera  of  memory,  the  stores  which  he 
had  acquired  were  alwava  at  command.  If  there  was  one  period 
with  the  literature  of  which  be  was  more  particularly  faminar,  It 
was  the  t6th  and  17th  centuries.  Here  in  every  department  he  was 
at  home.  He  had  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  its  theological  lore,  had 
a  critical  knowledge  especially  of  its  Latin  poetry,  and  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  tne  history  of  the  actors  in  it*  varied  icenci^  not 
□nlv  as  narrati-d  in  profcaaed  records,  but  a*  revealed  in  the  letters, 
I. 1  tile- talk,  and  casual  effusions  of  themselves  or  their  contcmporafic* 
(cf.  bis  article  on  the  Epitt«ta»  obiammm  Mromni,  and  hn  potn- 

Ehlet  on  the  Disruption  oil  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S43).  Among 
is  litcinry jHojects  were  editions  of  the  work*  of  George  Buchanan 
and  Julius  Caesar  Sea  I  iger.  His general  scbolarthip  found  exnresrion 
in  his  bhrary,  which,  though  matnly,  was  far  from  Ming  exclusively, 
a  philosophical  collection.  It  now  forma  a  ditUnct  portion  of  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

His  chief  practical  interest  was  in  education — an  interest  which  he 
manifested  alike  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer,  and  which  bad  led  him 
long  before  he  was  either  to  a  study  of  the  subject  both  theoretical 
and  historical  He  thence  adopted  view*  a*  to  the  end*  and  method* 
of  education  that,  when  aftenraid*  carried  out  or  advocated  by  him, 
met  with  general  recognition;  but  he  also  esprcsacd  in  one  of  his 
articles  an  unfavourobk  view  U  the  study  ^  mathcinaiic*  at  a 
mental  gymnastic,  which  excited  much  oppo^Ion,  but  which  bo 
never  saw  reason  to  alter.  As  «  teacher,  be  was  seolous  and 
succcstful,  and  hi*  writing*  on  university  organiiation  and  reform 
bod,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  a  decisive  practical  effect,  and 
contain  much  that  is  of  permanent  value. 

His  posthumous  worka  are  hi*  Lfcturet  oh  Uetatkyfia  and  Zapt,  4 
vola.,  oditcd  by  H.  1.  Maawl,  Orfmd.  and  John  \^cb  (llktech*^ 
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1858:  £«tie,  i860):  and  AJUtiMiat  Klet  to  RfWi  Work*.  Inm  Sir 
W.  Huniltoii'*  MSS.,  under  the  odiUMibip  of  H.  L.  MmmcI.  O.D. 
(1863).  A  Uemmf  tj  Sir  W.  BamiUM^^V  Vcitdi,  mgaand  in 
1869. 

HAMILTON.  WIUIAH  GERARD  (1739-179^).  English 
(Utesman,  popularly  known  as  "  Single  Speech  Hatnilton,"  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  i8tb  of  January  1719,  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
bencbcr  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
at  Olid  College,  Oxford.  Inheriting  his  father's  fortune  he 
entered  political  life  and  became  M.P.  for  Petetsfietd,  Hampshire. 
His  maiden  speech,  delivered  on  the  ijth  of  November  1755, 
during  the  debate  on  the  address,  which  cxdtcd  Wa^iolc's 
admiration,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  his  only  efiort 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  nickname  "  Single  Speech  " 
u  undoubtedly  mtBl<«ding,  and  Hamiltoo  is  known  to  have 
spoken  with  success  on  other  occasions,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1 756  be  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  and  in  1761  , 
he  became  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  locd-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  Irish  M.  P.  for  Killebegs  and  English  M.  P. 
for  Pontefract.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  In  Ireland 
in  1763,  and  subsequently  filled  various  other  admlnittrative 
offices.  Hamilton  was  thoa^t  very  highly  <A  by  Dr  Johnson, 
and  It  is  certain  that  he  was  MroDglr  oi^wsed  to  the  British 
taxation  of  America.  Re  died  ia  London  on  the  i6th  of  July 
1796,  and  was  buried  ia  the  chancel  vaolt  of  St  MartlnVin-the- 
fields. 

Two  of  Tiii  speeches  In  the  Irish  Houk  of  Commons,  and  some  other 
miscellaneous  works,  were  published  after  his  death  under  the  title 

Parliamentary  Loptk. 

HAMILTOM,  UR  WILUAH  ROWAX  (1805-1865),  Scottish 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  DuUia  on  the  4th  of  August  1805. 
His  father,  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  a  soh'dtor,  and  his 
uncle,  James  Hamilton  (curate  ot  Trim},  migrated  from  Scotland 
in  youth.  A  branchoUfaeScottisb  family  to  which  they  belonged 
had  settled  ia  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  L,  and 
this  faa  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  common  impression  that 
BamOton  was  an  Irishman. 

His  genius  first  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  wonderfuj 
power  <rf  acquiring  languages.  At  the  age  of  seven  be  bad 
already  made  very  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew,  and  before 
be  was  <;h{Tl'*''  he  had  acquired,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  an  extraordinary  linguist,  almoit  as  many  languages 
■a  he  had  years  of  age.  Among  these,  besides  the  damical  and 
the  modem  European  languages,  were  Included  Peniao,  Afabk, 
Hindusuni,  Sanskrit  and  even  Malay.  But  thoo^  to  the  veiy 
end  of  his  life  he  retained  much  of  the  singular  learning  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  often  reading  Pcnian  and  Arabic  i>  the 
intervals  of  sterner  pursuits,  he  bad  long  abandMMd  then  u  n 
study,  and  employed  them  merely  ai  n  rdtxatiok 

Hto  mathematical  studies  seem  to  have  been  nndwtalMa  md 
carried  to  their  full  development  without  any  aasistanc*  what- 
ever, and  the  result  is  that  his  writings  belong  to  do  particular 
"  school,"  unless  indeed  wc  consider  them  to  form,  as  tbey  are 
well  entitled  to  do, «  sduwl  by  tbemsdves.  As  an  aritbmetical 
calculator  be  was  not  only  woodofully  expert,  but  beseems  to 
have  occasionally  found  a  positive  ddight  in  woAing  out  to  an 
enormous  number  of  places  of  decimab  the  result  of  some  iricsome 
caloilation.  At  the  age  ot  twelve  be  engaged  Zerah  Colbum, 
the  Americaa  "  cnlcnlating  boy,"  who  was  Uwa  bans  cabiUlcd 
as  a  curiosity  in  Dublin,  and  be  h»d  not  always  the  wont  vt  fbe 
encounter.  Bot,  two  yeais  before,  he  had  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Eudid,  which  he  eagerly  devoured; 
•nd  at  twelve  be  attacked  Newton's  AriAmOk*  tmimtatu. 
TUa  was  bis  hitndnclion  to  modem  analyiii.  He  aooii  cion- 
mcDCed  to  read  the  Priiuipia,  and  at  sbrteen  be  bad  mastered 
a  great  part  of  that  work,  besides  some  more  modem  works  on 
ualyti^  ge(»netry  and  tbediflerential  calculus. 
>  About  this  perkMl  he  wu  aho  engaged  in  pniiarstfam  for 
entruce  at  IMdty  College,  Dublin,  and  had  thmfbre  to  devote 
a  poititm  ot  his  ttoo  to  wstics.  In  the  summer  o(  i8».  In  his 
MMitaaith  yeir,  ho  U|u  a  «ystaatk  stncty  ti  Ltgiuet?* 


Uitankit  CiUtU.  HMhiof  coold  be  better  fitted  to  caD  CBb 
such  outbcmatical  powers  as  those  of  Hanulton.  lor  Lapiacc^ 
great  wi^,  rich  to  profusion  in  analytical  pracesocs  aUke  ami 
and  powerful,  demands  from  the  most  gifted  student  cnrdiJ 
and  often  laborious  study.  It  was  in  the  succcufol  rflon  m 
open  this  tieaaure-bouse  that  Hamilton's  miad  pecolwd  ia 
final  temper,  "Dte-fam  il  nmmenca  a  soardier  seal,'*  to  m 
the  words  <rf  the  biographer  of  another  great  matbenatidtt. 
From  that  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  btmself  aim— 
wholly  to  original  invesiigaUon  (so  far  at  least  as  regards  matW 
matics),  tbou^  be  ever  kept  himself  well  ac<piaiBl<id  wiib  tk 
progress  of  science  both  In  Bdtajn  and  abiood. 

Having  detected  an  tmportiat  defect  In  one  of  lapiacrt 
dcmonstratioas,  be  was  biduced  by  a  friend  to  write  oat 
remarks,  that  tbqr  might  be  shown  to  Dr  John  Bdnfcley  {tjiy 
1835)1  afterwank  bisbop  of  Cloyne^  b«t  who  was  then  tbe  fint 
royal  astiooomer  for  Iidand,  and  an  accoo^ltsbed  ontho- 
matidan.  BiinUey  seems  at  once  to  l»ve  peteeived  tbe  vaal 
talents  of  young  Hanulton,  and  to  have  encouraged  bun  in  the 
kindest  manner.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  18)3  of  this  M 
of  cightcett:  "  This  young  man,  I  do  not  say  wiU  bt,  bat  si,  Ike 
first  malhemaliriaa  of  his  tgt." 

Hamilton^  career  at  CoOego  was  perb:^  unexaiqiM. 
Amongst  a  number  of  competitors  of  more  than  ordinary  aoit, 
be  was  fiist  in  every  subject  and  at  every  examinatino.  B* 
achieved  the  rare  il^inctioD  of  obtaining  on  tptimt  for  both 
Greek  and  for  physics.  How  many  mote  sscb  boooun  be  nigh 
have  attained  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  be  waa  1"t*"«4  t* 
win  both  the  gold  medals  at  the  degree  eiaminatioo,  bad  Ui 
career  as  a  student  not  been  cut  short  by  an  unprecedeaicd 
event.  This  was  his  appointment  to  the  Andrews  pcofeisosahip 
of  astronomy  in  tbe  university  of  Dublin,  vacated  by  Dr  BiitAfcr 
in  1837.  lite  chair  waa  not  exactly  offered  to  him,  as  bas  been 
sometimes  asserted,  but  the  electors,  haviog  met  aad  talked  «vs 
tbe  subject,  authorised  one  of  their  number,  wbo  was  Hamihea's 
person^  friend,  to  urge  him  to  become  a  candidate,  a  step  which 
bis  modesty  had  prevented  him  from  taking.  Thus,  wbcn  barely 
twentjr-two,  he  was  established  at  tbe  Observatory,  Doa^Bk, 
near  Dublin.  He  was  not  ^ledolly  fitted  for  the  post,  for 
altlXMigb  be  bad  a  imfound  acquaintanoe  with  tbeocetial 
astronomy,  be  bad  paid  bnt  little  aHcnthm  to  tbe  regular  work 
of  the  practical  astronomer.  And  it  most  be  said  tbat  hit  time 
was  better  employed  in  original  investigations  than  h  would 
have  been  had  he  spent  it  in  observations  made  even  with  the 
best  of  iastniments, — infinitely  better  than  if  be  bad  spent  it  oa 
those  of  (he  observatory,  which,  however  good  originally,  wut 
then  totally  unfit  for  the  delicate  requitcments  «f  modoa 
astronomy.  Indeed  there  con  be  liule  doubt  that  ffinifn 
was  intended  bj  the  aaivcrsity  aatboritkt  wbo  dactad 
him  to  the  profeMHsMp  of  astronomy  to  ^end  Us  liaw 
as  he  best  could  for  the  advancnncnt  of  sdenoe,  wltbcnit  beinc 
tied  down  to  any  particular  brartch.  Had  be  devoted  htmsd 
to  practical  astrownny  they  would  assuredly  have  funiisbed  law 
wtUi  modem  Instrtiments  and  as  adequate  staff  of  aanstants. 

In  183s ,  being  tecretaty  to  the  meeUng  of  the  British  Asoods- 
tioo  iri^  was  hdd  that  year  in  Dublin,  he  was  lIn^g^^^^H  by  tbs 
lord^euteaant.  But  far  higher  honours  ^^Ndly  wtfrmM, 
among  whicb  we  may  merely  mention  his  election  in  1837  a 
tbe  president's  cSialr  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  rare 
dlMhictioaof  being  made  cotre^ioiidiHg  membex  of  the  acadeiay 
of  5t  PetenbiBg.  Tbeae  ate  tbe  few  aaUeat  poiau  (otter,  of 
coune,  than  the  epochs  of  his  more  impwtant  discovieries  ai^ 
inventions  presently  to  be  considered)  bi  the  imeventful  life  <rf 
this  great  man.  He  retained  his  wooderfnl  faculties  aaiaapaiicd 
to  the  very  last,  and  steadily  ooitfiDiied  till  withinad«y  or  twad 
his  death,  wUdi  occnmd  00  the  nd  of  September  1M5,  the 
tusk  (his  ElemmSt  ef  QmOernUiu)  iriilch  had  occupied  the  htt 
tixyears  of  his  life. 

Ine  gem  of  his  first  great  ditoovcry  was  contained  is  one  of  thoM 
early  papeis  iriiicb  in  1813  he  communicated  to  Dr  Brinldey,  bf 
whom,  aoder  the  title  of  "  Cautticfc"  it  was  preaenied  in  1&14  toiM 
Royal  Iririi  Academy.  It  was  refcned  as  nwal  to  a  camakut. 
Their  npert,  nAala  acknawMgii^  the  aovelty  oad  vaino  af  bs 
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MowiK*.  and  ibe  CM*  ntatlMmUictl  ddn  of  inuNlKir,  Kcommeaded 
tbtt,  before  beins  puUubcd,  k  (houU  be  Kill  fuRber  devctopcd  muA 
(InpUkd.  D«riB^  the  am  time  ynn  the  paper  grew  to  as 
iraaMMC  bulk,  pnocipallv  by  the  ■dditional  dctuU  which  had  been 
iiuctted  « the  oesire  of  the  committee.  But  it  alio  Mamtd  a  much 
■aofe  iMelKpUe  foim,  and  the  grand  featiuee  of  the  new  method 
were  now  cuny  to  be  eaeii.  HamUtoD  UiaacU  Men*  not  till  tbi* 
pniod  to  have  tulljr  naderHood  either  the  nature  or  the  importance 
o(  hi*  diaciivery,  for  it  ia  only  now  that  we  find  him  annouocinf  hi* 
intention  of  apaMag  hii  method  to  dytiamici.  The  paper  waa 
liiully  entitled    Tbeory  d  Sysl«m§  of  Ray*,"  and  the  6m  part  waa 

tirinted  in  l8aS  in  4.be  Trms.ziinni  i  nf  i!ie  Royai  Irish  Academy. 
I  i»  uoderKood  that  the  moro  lniiii>Tt.int  contents  of  the  srcorid 
and  third  part*  appeared  tn  tin'  lim  <>  v(<liimlni'<i<i  siip[<lrnicnis  (to 
the  first  part)  whicn  wercpubh  In  ,1  In  t  In-  -.imi'  rfd'nociidi:!,  .ind  in 
ihe  two  paper*  "  On  a  Genet.it  Mi  ihixl  in  Dyr.-imics,"  which  3n- 
pcared  in  ihe Pkiimpkical  TTansacUuni  in  iS,u-"^JS-  Thcprlnciple 
of  "  Var^itu  Action  "  i*  the  great  IiMturc  uf  ihL-bi.' iiaper:.:  jnd  it  i* 
Blrange,  indeed,  that  tlte  one  jiarticuljr  rr^utt  ul  this  ihi>ory  which, 
pcrhap*  tnofe  than  anything  ciso  that  ll.-iinilton  has  done,  bo* 
rrodered  his  natne  known  beyond  the  Mttio  world  oF  iru<^  philowph en, 
thould  bam  been  oaaly  wiuno  the  reach  o(  Ausustin  FmncI  oM 
othcn  lor  nany  y«a»  before,  and  in  no  way  required  Hamilton'* 
new  coacegtloa*  or  metboda,  oltbouxb  U  va*  by  ibem  that  he  waa 
led  t«  It*  discoverr.  Thb  eliiKular  iw&t  U  stltl  known  by  the  name 
"conical  refoKtMn."  which  lie  yrcipoaed  for  it  when  he  first  p^l^ 
dieted  ka  TMWew  in  the  third  supplement  to  his  "  Systems  of 
Kayii"  read  in  i8}:l 

The  (tep  from  optics  to  dynamic*  In  the  application  of  the  method 
of  "  Varying  Action  "  wa»  made  In  1817,  and  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  In  whose  PhSostpkwU  TrantaftUiu  for  1834 
■nd  IS}5  there  are  two  [>pen  on  the  subject.  These  display,  liM 
the  "  ^Hem*  of  Rays,"  a  mastery  over  symbol*  and  a  flow  of  niatbe- 
matical  laneuage  almost  unequalled.  But  they  contain  what  is  far 
more  valuable  still,  the  grratest  addition  which  dynamical  Kicnce 
had  received  since  tbe  grand  strides  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
loaepb  Louis  Lagrange.  C.  G.  J.  JaooU  and  other  mathematician* 
have  developed  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  a  question  of  pure  maibe- 
niatici  only.  Hamilton's  proceues,  and  have  thus  made  cxtenave 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  differential  equations.  But  there  can 
be  Utile  doubt  that  we  nave  at  yet  obtained  only  a  mere  gbmpse 
of  the  vMt  jthyncsl  results  of  which  they  contain  the  germ.  And 
though  thi*  is  of  course  by  far  the  mocr  valuable  aspect  in  which 
any  such  conlribuiion  to  science  can  be  looked  at,  the  other  mutt 
not  be  despised.  It  is  cbaiacterlitic  of  moil  of  HaouUon'i.  u  of 
m^rty  an  grm  diacoverie*,  that  cvoi  ibek  iaiEicGt  coBscqneaoes  are 
of  higli  valne. 

The  other  greu  ceotribution  raadt  by  HtmBtan  to  iMtbaniatitsI 
tdence,  lhcinvcntiooorQiiatcnuoiu,istrcated  under  that  heading. 
The  following  characteriatic  extract  tram  a  letter  *bowB  Hamilton  s 
own  opinion  of  bis  mathematica]  work,  and  alto  gives  a  hint  of  tbe 
ilevicea  which  he  cnployed  to  render  written  language  as  expressive 
H  actual  Meecb.  His  6nt  pent  woric,  Ledan*  «%  QmaUmiami 
(Dublin,  )«53).  b  nlnoct  painful  to  read  in  oontequence  of  the 
frequent  use  of  italic*  and  capitals. 

**!  hope  tbnt  it  may  not  be  omwlered  a*  unpardonable  vanity 
or  pmnmption  on  ny  put,  if.  as  my  own  taste  nas  always  led  me 
to  feel  a  greater  interest  tn  mdkodt  than  in  mailt,  so  it  i*  by 
uETiioos,  mther  than  by  on>  thboums,  which  uk  be  teparatcly 
quoted,  that  I  dc«re  and  hope  to  be  remembered.  NcverthelesB  it 
IS  only  human  nature,  to  denve  smw  pleasure  from  being  cited,  now 
and  then,  even  about  a  '  Tbeonm  ;  eapecially  where  ...  the 
quoter  can  cniicb  the  subject,  by  combining  it  with  reacnrcbes 
ill  own." 

Tire  discoveries,  papers  and  treatise*  we  have  mentioned  might 
well  have  formed  the  whole  work  of  a  lone  and  laborious  life.  But 
not  to  tpeak  of  his  enormous  collection  of  MS.  boola,  fuH  to  over- 
flowing with  new  aad  ori^nal  matter,  which  have  been  handed  over 
la  Trinity  College,  Dubbn,  the  works  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  barely  lorin  the  pcater  portion  of  what  he  has  published. 
Mis  extraordinary  tnvestiga lions  connected  with  tbe  solution  of 
algebraic  equations  cf  the  6fth  degree,  and  Us  namination  of  the 
results  arrived  at  by  N.  H.  Abd,  C.  B.  Jcmid,  and  others  in  their 
researches  on  this  tubject,  form  anouer  gnnd  contribution  to 
science.  There  Is  next  his  great  paper  on  ttiutualuii  Fkncliom, 
1  subject  which,  since  the  time  of  j.  Fonricr,  has  been  of  immense 
ind  ever  IncreSMng  value  in  physical  applications  t>f  mathematics. 
There  is  also  the  enrrmcly  ingcniou*  invention  of  tbe  hodocraph. 
01  hi*  extensive  investigations  into  the  solution  (especiafly  by 
numerical  approximation/ of  certain  cbsses  of  differentiiil  equations 
which  constantly  occur  in  the  treatment  of  physical  questions,  only 
I  few  itenia  have  been  published,  at  intervals,  in  the  PhUosofhkal 
Uatanng.  Berides  all  this.  Hamilton  was  a  voluminous  corre- 
ipondent.  Often  n  single  letter  of  his  occupied  from  fifty  to  a 
lundred  or  more  closely  written  pagics,  all  tlevoted  to  the  minute 
'onsideration  of  every  feature  of  some  particular  problem;  for  it 
ras  one  of  the  peculiai  characteristics  of  hi*  mind  never  to  be 
aticficd  with  a  general  understanding  of  a  question;  be  puraued  it 
intil  hn  knew  it  in  alt  its  dcuil*.  He  was  ever  cmincou*  and  kind 
n  anawerinc  applications  for  asM*tanc«  in  tbn  study  of  bia  irorla. 


even  when  Ua  compDahcc.mutt  have  cost  Um  mncb  time.  He 
was  excessively  precise  and  hard  to  please  with  reference  to  the 
final  poUsb  of  nis  own  works  for  publication;  and  it  was  probab^ 
for  this  reason  that  he  pubtlshed  ao  Uttle  compttRd  with  the  exteitt 
of  bit  invetligaiiotts. 

like  most  men  of  pent  eeiginality,  Harailtoa  generally  matured 
hi*  idea*  before  putting  pen  to  nper^  "  Ho  used  to  orry  on,"  nya 
hi*  elder  son,  Wlliam  Edsrin  Hamilton,  "  long  trains  of  algebraical 
and  arithmetical  calculations  in  his  mind,  during  whkb  be  wna 
uoconackms  of  the  earthly  necessity  of  eating:  we  used  to  bfioc  in  n 
'  snnck '  and  leave  it  in  bis  study,  but  a  bncf  nod  of  reoogniaon  of 
the  tDtnuion  of  the  chop  cutlet  was  often  the  only  iim||.  and 
his  thoughts  went  on  soaring  upward*.** 

For  further  det^s  about  Hamilton  (his  poetry  and  hi*  aBsodation 
with  poets,  for  instance)  the  leader  u  referred  to  the  DkUm  Umutr- 
lily  Mcpmne  (Jan.  1843),  tbe  GenlUmam't  Mafaaau  (Jan.  1866). 
and  tbe  irmiUy  N«tic*}  0} tiu Royai  AOtonomkaiSoeUtyWA.  1866): 
and  also  to  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Norlk  ISrUisk 
Raiem  (Sept.  1866}.  from  which  much  of  tbe  above  sketch  has  been 
Ulun.  Nil  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by  R.  P. 
Ccaw.  Lifi^SirW.X.  /fwmUm  ts  vob..  iSBa.  188^  'q'-J-j 

BAMIIiTOId  a  town  cf  Dundas  uid  Norinuiby  conntlet, 
Victoria,  Australia,  on  tbe  Grange  Bume  Creek,  197)  m.  by 
rail  W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (igoi)  4016.  HamQlon  has  n 
number  of  educalJonal  institutions,  chief  among  which  an  the 
Hamiltoa  and  Western  District  Colh^,  onectf  tbe  finest  buikUnfi 
of  Its  kind  in  Victoria,  the  Hamilton  Academy,  and  tbe  Aletandn 
ladici'  college,  a  state  achool,  and  a  Catbolic  college.  It  ban 
a,  fine  nceoouiie,  and  fusloral  and  agricultura]  ezbibitlo&s  an 
held  annnafly,  as  the  ninonnding  distria  is  mainly  devoted  U 
dKcp-fanniiig.  Uutton  b  frozen  and  ezpoitcd.  Bamilttm 
became  a  boroii|b  in  1S59. 

HAWLIOll  (GiAND  or  ASRUAmn),  the  chief  river  of 
LBbrador,  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  Labrador  highlands  at  an 
elevation  of  1700  ft.,  Its  chief  sources  being  Lake*  Attlkonak  and 
Aahtianipi,  between  65"  and  M"  W.  and  s»°  and  Sj"  N.  After 
a  precipitous  course  of  600  m.  !t  empties  into  Melville  Lake 
(90  m.  long  and  18  wide),  an  eitensitm  of  If  amillon  inlet,  on  the 
Atlantic  About  aio  m.  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Grand  Fallt 
of  Labrador.  Herein  a  distance  of  i  a  m.  the  river  drops  760  ft., 
culminating  in  a  final  vertical  fall  of  3 1 6  f u  Bdow  the  falls  an 
violent  rapitls,  and  tbe  river  sweeps  through  a  ileep  and  narrow 
canyon.  The  country  through  which  it  passes  u  for  tbe  most 
part  a  wildcraess  of  barren  rock,  full  of  lakes  and  bcustrine 
rivers,  many  of  which  are  its  tributaries.  In  certain  portions  of 
tbe  valley  qirace  and  poplars  grow  to  a  moderate  sue.  From 
the  Iwad  of  Lake  AttOtonak  a  steep  and  rodky  portage  of  less 
than  a  mile  leads  to  Burnt  Lakt,  which  is  drained  into  the 
St  Lawrence  by  the  Romoinc  river. 

HAHaTOH,  one  of  the  chief  dtles  of  Canada,  capital  trf 
Wentworth  county,  Ontario.  It  occupies  a  highly  i^uresque 
situation  upon  the  diore  of  a  spadoiis  landlocked  bay  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  covers  the  plain  stretching 
between  the  water-front  and  the  escarpment  (called  "  The 
Mountain  "),  this  latter  being  a  continuation  of  that  over  which 
theFaUsof  Niagara  plunge  40  m.  to  the  west.  Fotmded  about 
1778  by  ono  Robert  Land,  tbe  growth  of  HamHtoa  has  been 
stMdy  and  suhstantial,  and,  owing  to  Its  remarkable  industrial 
development.  It  has  come  to  be  called  "  the  Birmingham  of 
Canada."  This  development  ialargely  due  to  the  use  ol  electrical 
energy  generated  by  water-power,  in  regard  to  which  HamUton 
stands  first  among  CanatUan  dtics,  Tite  dectrldQr  has  not, 
however,  been  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls,  but  from  De  Cew 
FalIs,35m.S.E.oftbedty.  Theealtreelectrical  railway  system, 
the  lighting  of  the  city,  and  the  majority  of  the  factories  arc 
operated  by  power  obtained  from  this  source.  Tbe  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Hamilton  are  varied,  and  some  of  the  establish- 
ments are  of  vast  siie,  employing  many  thousands  of  hands  each, 
such  as  tbe  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Canadian 
Westingbouse  Co.  In  addition  Hamilton  is  tbe  centre  of  one  of 
the  finest  fruit-growing  districts  on  the  continent,  and  its  open- 
air  marlcet  is  a  remarkaUe  sl|^  The  municipal  matters  are 
managed  by  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Six  steam  rail- 
roads and  three  electric  radial  roads  afford  Hamilton  ample  fadD- 
ties  (or  transport  by  land,  whik  during  tbe  season  of  navigation 
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a  number  of  steamboat  lines  supply  daily  services  to  Toronto 
and  otlier  lake  ports.  Entrance  into  the  broad  bay  [s  obtained 
througl]  a  short  canal  intersecting  Burlington  Beach,  which  is 
crossed  by  two  swing  bridges,  whereof  one— that  of  the  Gnmd 
Trunk  n^way — is  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  10  the  woild. 
Burlington  Beach  is  lined  with  cottages  omipied  by  the  dty 
residents  during  the  hot  summer  months.  HamilLon  is  rich  in 
public  institutions.  The  educational  equipment  comprises  a 
normal  college,  collegiate  institute,  model  school  and  more  than 
a  scne  of  public  schools,  for  the  most  part  housed  in  handsome 
stOM  and  brick  buildings.  There  are  four  ho^>itals,  and  the 
Bsylum  (or  the  insane  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  There  is  an 
excellent  public  library,  and  in  the  same  building  with  it  a  good 
art  scbooL  Hamilton  boasts  vt  a  nnmbei  of  parks,  Dundum 
Castle  Park,  containing  several  interesting  relics  of  the  war  of 
181a,  being  the  finest,  and,  as  it  is  pnctkally  within  the  dty 
Umtts,  it  is  a  great  boon  to  tlw  people.  Gore  Parle,  !a  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  used  for  concerts,  glveik  fay  various  bands,  one  of 
which  has  gained  an  international  reputation.  Since  its  iiwar- 
poraiion  in  1833  the  history  of  Hamilton  has  shows  continuous 
growth.  In  1836  the  population  was  3846;  in  1S51,  10,148; 
in  t86t,  19,096;  in  1871,  16,880;  in  1881,  36,661;  hi  1891, 
48,959;  and  in  1901,  51,634.  The  Anglican  lusbop  o[  Niagara 
has  his  seat  here,  and  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Hamilton 
returns  two  mnibers  to  the  Piovindal  pariiamcnt  and  two  to 
the  Dominioh. 

HAMUTOHi  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  ol  Lanaifcdur^ 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1891),  34>S59;  (1901),  32,775.  It  b  ntualed 
about  I  m.  from  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  10]  m. 
S.E.  of  Glasgo#  by  road,  and  has  stations  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  Britidi  railways.  The  town  hall  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
■tylo  has  a  dock-tower  130  fu  high,  and  the  county  buildiofp 
an  In  the  Gredan  style.  Among  the  subjecu  of  antiquarian 
interest  are  Queenue  Neuk,  the  spot  where  Queen  Mary  rested 
on  her  journey  to  Langside,  the  old  steqile  and  pillory  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  tbe  Mote  Hill,  the  old  Runic  cross, 
and  the  cured  gateway  in  tlte  palace  patfc.  In  llie  chuidmud 
there  it  a  monnoKnt  to  four  coveoantm  who  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  ;th  of  December  1600,  whose  heads  were  buried 
here.  Among  the  industries  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace 
and  cmbroidmd  muiUns,  and  caniage-building,  and  there  are 
also  large  market  gardens,  the  district  bdng  bmed  e^edally 
for  its  apples,  and  some  doby-Iarming;  but  the  preqterity  oif 
the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  the  coal  and  ironstone  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  the  richest  mineral  fidd  in  Scot- 
land. Hamilton  originated  in  the  tslh  century  under  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  lords  of  Hamilton,  and  became  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  1456  and  a  royal  burgh  in  1548.  The  latter 
rights  were  afterwards  surrendered  and  it  was  made  the  chief 
burgh  of  the  regality  and  dukedom  of  Hamilton  in  1668,  the  third 
marquess  having  been  created  duke  in  1643.  Il  unites  with 
Airdrie,  Falkirk,  Lanaric  and  lonlithgow  to  form  the  Falkirk 
district  of  burghs,  which  returns  one  member  to  padiamen^ 

Immediately  cast  of  the  town  is  Hamilton  palace,  the  seat  of  the 
duke  irf  Hamiltoo  and  Brandon,  premier  peer  of  ScMland.  It 
occupies  most  of  the  site  ol  the  original  burgh  of  Netherton.  The 
first  mansion  was  erected  at  tbc  end  of  the  I6th  century  and  rrhnilt 
about  1710,  to  be  succeeded  in  1833-1839  the  present  palace, 
a  magoinceflt  building  in  the  chuncal  style.  Its  front  is  a  Gpccimen 
of  the  enriched  Corinthian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  pillared 
^Kntico  after  the  style  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Slator  at  Rome, 
864  ft.  In  length  and  60  ft.  in  height.  Each  of  the  twelve  (rillats  of 
the  portico  is  a  Kin|;lc  block  of  stone,  quarried  at  Dalscrf,  midway 
between  Hamilion  and  Lanark,  and  required  thirty  horses  la  draw 
it  lo  its  site.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated  and  once  contained 
the  finest  collection  of  painlinE"!  in  Scotland,  but  most  of  then, 
lORrthcr  with  the  Hamilton  and  Bccliford  liliraiics,  were  sold  in 
ItlSi.  Within  (he  Grounds,  which  comprise  nearly  1500  acres,  is  the 
mausoleum  erccltd  by  the  lolh  duke,  a  slriictutc  resembling  in 
j:i  [ii-rjl  ilcjipn  ihjl  Cif  the  emiXTor  ILciri.in  at  Rome,  being  a  circular 
biiililini;  sprm^in^;  Irnni  j  tqujre  b.Tjmi'iit ,  and  encloaing  n  decora  ltd 
oi  IaK-iu.!!  rli.i|y  I,  1  he  iJw>r  ol  wliirh  is  a  copv  in  bronw  of  Chibcrli's 
gates  at  KIdrencc.  At  [JarnLluilh,  l  m.  S.K.  of  the  town,  may  be 
seen  llic  Dutch  gardens  which  were  laiil  down  in  terraces  tin  the 
•tccp  banks  of  the  Avon.  Their  quaint  shrubbery  and  old-lashtoned 
■ctting  render  t&cm  attractive.    They  were  pUnnad  io  1583  by 
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Km  Hamilton,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  BclliaveD,  and  aov  fadbi^k 
rd  Kutbven.  Attout  3  m.  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  withia  tbe  wasin 
High  Park,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  aOO  ft.  im 
the  foot  of  which  is  n-ashed  by  tht  Avon,  stand  thn  auina  <rf  Ca£oB 
Castle,  the  sub;<.i.t  uf  a  v|i|[iied  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  ScoCL  TV 
castk  had  bi-in  a  rnyal  riUdcnce  lor  at  least  tuc  fseoturin  htimt 
Baniiockburn  1 1,1 14).  but  immediately  after  th'-  b  Robert  Bna 
grintrd  it  li>  Sir  Walter  F>tzf.iilt)ert  H.imil('>n.  t '  OCi  erf  tkc  fauiB 
of  the  ijnuly.  in  roturn  fur  the  fe.iliv.  .Ntjr  ■  1  the  noble  e^k 
wiih  ill  amleni  (i,%ks,  the  remains  ul  tlic  Cak-dij:iiaa  Fore»t,  when 
ari>  still  |ire-JTved  i^orne  ol  ilio  aborl^iiiLil  brcttl  al  wild  can* 
0(.ix)5itr  Tad/nw  Ci-tle,  in  iheea^icrn  Hifjh  Park,  OS  the  fwfct  bank 
Of  I  lie  Avon,  i-i  Chjteilier;iult,  consiaiing  of  etable^aod  OBCei,  aad 
iinitJiui^  in  uutline  the  palace  of  that  name  in  Fraace. 

HAMILTOII,  a  nO^c  of  Madison  county.  New  Yoxk.  U3JL. 
about  39  m.  S.W.  of  Utka.  Pop.  {iSfio),  1744;  (iQoe),  1637; 
(1905)1533;  (1910)  r689.  It  is  served  by  the  New  Yeric,  Ootara 
&  Western  rulway.  Hamilton  b  situated  in  a  prodoctiic 
acricultuial  region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  hops;  amiMic  iu 
manufactwea  are  canned  vegetables,  lunber  »ai  knit  ends, 
There  are  several  valuable  stone  quarries  in  the  viciiuty.  Tbt 
village  owns  and  operates  its  water-supply  and  dcctzic-U^tiq 
system.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  Colgate  University,  wUdi  w 
founded  In  1819,  under  the  name  of  the  HmnilMM  Litccary  tad 
Theological  Institution,  as  a  training  school  for  the  Baptk 
ministry,  was  chartered  as  Madison  University  In  TS46,  aad 
was  renamed  in  1890  In  honour  of  the  Colgate  family,  Ktrenl 
of  whom,  cspedally  William  (1783-1857),  the  toap  mun- 
factuter,  and  hb  sons,  Jamet  Booraan  (1818-1904),  and  Sawri 
(1833-1897).  w«re  Ut  liberal  benefactoiv  In  190S-190Q  ft  W 
a  uiuvenity  faculty  of  33  members,  307  students  in  tbe  coBt^ 
60  in  the  theological  department,  and  134  in  the  prcparaUrj 
department,  and  a  libtaiy  of  S4fi^  volumes,  rndgdiwe  ^ 
Baptist  Historical  coDecUon  (abmit  5000  vds.)  ghm  by  Sunod 
Colgate.  The  townsUp  In  vhidi  the  village  Is  ilttulcd  aal 
which  bears  the  same  name  (pop.  In  1910,38x5)  was  stttU 
about  1790  and  was  separated  from  the  towniUp  of  ftib  fa 
1 795.  Thevillage was incoiporated in  181 1. 

HAHILKw,  a  dty  and  tlie  oounty-aeat  of  Bvdcr  oooaty, 
Ohio,  U.S.A..  on  both  ddcs  of  the  Great  Hiaml  xiver.  as  m.  X. 
of  Cincinnati  Pop.  (1S90),  17,565;  (1900),  13,914.  of  whoa 
3949  were  forrign-bom;  (igio  census),  3Si'79-  It  »  serred 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton,  ami  the  ntlsbai( 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Lonis  lailways,  and  by  luauchsa 
electric  lines  coniteaing  with  Clndnnatl,  Daytoo  aiitl  ToMa 
The  vaUcy  in  which  HamSton  is  situated  is  noted  for  Its  f  ertifity. 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  square  and  the  Lane  free  library  ([6661, 
the  court  house  is  its  most  prominent  public  baildii^  A 
hydraulic  canal  provides  the  dty  with  good  water  power,  aal 
lit  SQOSt  itiB  value  of  its  factory  products  ^13,993,574, 
being  31-3%  more  than  in  1 900) ,  Hamilton  ranked  teatli  amoaf 
the  diies  of  the  state.  Its  most  distinctive  manufacture*  at 
paper  and  wood  pulp;  more  valuable  are  foundry  and  mtfHw 
■hop  products;  other  manufaaurtft  are  safes,  malt  Kqaon. 
flour,  woollens,  Corliss  en^nes,  carriages  and  wacons  aid 
agricultural  implements.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operaiu 
Ibe  water-works,  dectric-Iighting  plant  and  gas  pluL  A 
stockade  fort  was  built  here  in  1791  by  General  Arthur  Saiat 
Clair,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1796,  two  years  after  tbc  plaix 
had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  and  named  Fairfield.  TIk  ton 
was  renamed',  in  honour  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  about  1791 
In  1803  Hamilton  was  made  the  county-scat;  in  1810  it  m 
incorporated  as  a  village;  in  1854  it  annexed  the  town  d 
Rossville  on  the  cf^Msitc  side  of  tbe  rivci;  and  in  1857  it  ra 
made  a  dty.  In  1908,  by  the  annexatiw  of  suburbs,  the  am 
and  the  population  of  Hamilton  were  considerably  increaied. 
Hamilton  was  the  early  home  of  William  Dean  Howells,  whose 
recollections  of  it  arc  to  be  found  in  his  j1  Bty'i  Ttrmm;  hit 
father's  anti-sIavcry  senlimenU  made  it  necSKary  for  Uta  tt 
sell  his  printing  office,  where  the  Son  had  knmed  to  set  type 
his  teens,  and  to  remove  to  Dayton. 

HAMIRPOR,  a  town  and  district  of  BriUdi  India,  in  the 
AUababad  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Tbc  town  staa«b 
on  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bctwn  and  |uBBS^ 
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1 10  m.  N.W.  of  AUahabod.  Pop.  (1901),  6711.  It  wu  feonded, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  ttth  cmturr  by  Hamir  Deo,  & 
KarehoU  Rajput  expelled  from  Alwar  by  the  Mahommedani. 

The  distria  has  an  aiea  of  3389  tq.  m.,  and  endosei  the  native 
aUtea  ot  Strila,  Ji^i  and  Bihat,  baaidet  portions  of  Cbarkhari 
and  Garrauli.  Haniirpar  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Buq- 
dclkhand,  which  stretches  from  the  banks  ot  the  Jumna  to  the 
central  Vindhyan  plateau.  The  district  is  in  sbajw  u  Incgular 
paiallel^iam,  with  a  general  slope  northward  from  tbe  low  hiUa 
on  the  southern  booncbry.  The  scenery  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  artificial  lakes  ot  Mahoba.  These  magnificent  reservoin 
were  constructed  by  the  Chandel  rajas  before  the  Mahommedaa 
omquest,  tor  purposes  id  irrigation  and  as  sheets  of  ornamental 
water,  tfany  of  them  endose  ciagKy  Uets  or  prainnilaa, 
crowned  hy  die  ruins  of  granite  temples,  exquisitely  carved  and 
decorated.  From  the  base  of  this  hill  and  lake  cotutty  tbe 
general  plain  of  the  district  spreads  northward  la  an  arid  and 
treeless  level  towards  the  brolwn  banks  of  tbe  rivers.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  tbe  Betwa  and  its  tributary  tbe  Dbasan,  both 
of  which  are  tumavigable.  There  b  tittle  waste  land,  except 
in  the  ravines  by  the  river  sides.  The  deep  black  soil  of  Bundcl- 
khandj  known  as  mSr,  retains  the  moisture  under  a  dried  and 
rifted  surface,  and  renders  tbe  district  fertile.  The  staple  pro- 
duce is  grain  of  various  aorta,  tbe  most  important  being  gram. 
Cotton  is  also  a  valuable  crop.  Agriculture  suflers  much  from 
tbe  spread  of  the  Adnr  grass,  a  noxious  weed  which  overruns 
the  fields  and  b  found  to  be  almost  ineradicable  wherever  it 
has  once  obtained  a  footing.  Drou|bta  and  famine  are  unhappily 
common.  The  climate  b  dry  and  hot,  owing  to  tbe  absence  of 
shade  and  the  bareness  of  soil,  except  in  the  nd^bourhood 
of  the  Mahoba  lakes,  which  cool  and  mouten  tbe  atmosphere. 

In  1901  the  pop.  was  458,542,  showing  a  decrease  of  11%  in 
tbe  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  1895-1897.  Export  trade  b 
chiefly  la  agticiiltural  produce  and  cotton  cloth.  Rath  Is  the 
principal  commercial  centre.  The  Midland  branch  of  tbe  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway  passes  throu^  tbe  south  of  the  dblnct 

From  the  9th  to  the  lath  century  thb  dbtrict  was  the  centre 
of  the  Chandel  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at  Mahoba.  The  rajas 
adorned  the  town  with  many  q>Ien<Ld  edifices,  remains  of  which 
still  exut,  beudes  constructing  tbe  noble  artificial  lakes  already 
described.  At  the  end  of  the  nth  century  Mahoba  fell  into  tiM 
hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  In  r6So  the  dbtrict  was  conquered 
by  Chhatar  Sal,  the  hero  of  tbe  Bundelas,  who  assigned  at  hb 
death  one- third  of  hb  dominions  to  bb  ally  the  peshwa  of 
the  Mahrsttas.  Until  Bundelkhand  became  British  territory  Id 
1803  there  was  constant  warfare  between  the  Bundela  princes 
and  the  Mahratta  chieftains.  On  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Motiny 
in  1857,  Hamitpur  was  the  mne  of  a  fierce  rebellion,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  were  plundered  by  tbe  sunroundhig  cUefs. 
After  a  short  period  of  desultory  guerrilla  warfare  the  rebeb 
were  eSectuatly  quelled  and  the  work  of  reorguiisitlon  began. 
Tbe  dbtrict  has  since  bees  subject  to  cydcs  of  varying  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

HAHrnC  RACES  AND  LANGUAOBS.  The  quWlons  in- 
■nlved  in  a  consideration  of  Hamitic  faces  and  Hanttlcbuiguages 
are  independent  of  one  another  and  call  for  separate  treatment. 

I.  Hamilic  Root. — The  term  Hamitic  as  applied  to  race  b 
not  only  extremdy  vague  but  has  been  much  abused  by  anthro- 
pological  writers.  Of  tbe  few  who  have  attempted  a  precise 
definition  the  most  prmninent  b  Sergi,*  and  hb  classification 
may  be  taken  as  representing  one  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
tlus  difficult  question. 

Sergi  considers  the  Hamitet,  usins  the  term  in  the  racial  sense,  as 
a  branch  of  his  "  Mediterrancaa  Race  and  £videa  them  as 
follow*:— 

I,  Ea^f*  Brandt— 

(a)  Aadent  and  Modem  Egypdaa  (twludhg  the  AnbiO> 

a)  Nubians,  Beja. 

jej  Abysiiniaiu. 

m  Galla,  Danakfl.  Somali. 


•a  Setgi,  7U  MMiUfnmmM  Xaa.  A  Simdy  if  Mr  Oripm  oj 
&ra^  ^ifki  OMKlDn,  iMi):  Utm.  4ri^  AumpoLt^ 
dsBs  tHrpa  tamitka  (Turin,  1897}. 


MHani. 

(/)  Wahuma  or  WatuL 
2.  Hartktm  BraMdt~ 

!a)  Bnbers  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and  Sahara. 
friTibbu. 
c)  Fulo. 
0)  Guancbes  (extinct). 

With  reeard  to  thii  clawfication  the  following  conclusions  may 


Aoyidnians  in  tbe  KMith  have  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  CalU 
bkwd,  but  the  majority  are  Semitic  or  Semito- Negroid.  The 
questkHi  of  tbe  radal  aiBnities  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Beja  ere  Mill  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  tbe  relation  of  the  two  group^i 
to  each  other  b  atitl  eontiovertial.  Ser^  it  b  true,  arguing  from 
phyacal  data  believes  that  ■  close  conneMon  cxisti;  but  the  data 
aresoextreraclv  acanty  that  the  finality  of  hb  conclusion  may  welt 
be  doubted.  Mb  "  Northern  Branch  correcpoiids  with  the  more 
satisfactory  term  "  Libyan  Race,"  repreientcdift  fair  purity  by  the 
Berbers,  and,  mixed  wtth  Negro  elements,  by  the  Fula  and  llbbu. 
This  Libyan  race  b  distinctively  a  white  race,  with  dark  curiy  hair; 
the  Easteni  Hamitee  are  equally  distinctively  a  brown  pec^e  with 
friixy  hair.  It,  as  Sergi  believes,  these  brown  people  are  themselves 
a  race,  and  not  a  croaa  between  white  and  blacic  m  varying  propor- 
tions, they  are  Tound  In  their  greatest  purity  among  the  Somali  and 
Cn'la.  and  mixed  with  Bantu  blood  among  the  Ba-Hima  (Wahuma) 
anJ  \\',iia--.i.    Tim-  fewm  lo  bo  as  much  Nilotic  Negro  as 

Hamilc,  Tin's  Cilia  type  dc-'.  not  wtm  to  aptx'ar  fjrth.T  nnrtli 
thin  the  soiillirrn  portiiin  of  AhyssIrLi.  and  it  ii  not  iinhkcly  that 
the  Boja  arc  very  caily  Sfitiilic  imniiiirjnn  with  an  aboriglnaL 
Negroid  admiMure.  It  is  al-o  p<is^ibic  th.it  (lipy  and  the  Ancient 
&;>'ptijn.s  may  contain  a  comnwn  c^-nii-ii(.  The  Nubians  Sppfear 
akin  to  the  Egyptians  but  with  a  strong  Negroid  ekment. 

To  return  to  Sergi's  two  brartches,  bciides  the  differences  in  shilt 
colour  and  hair-texture  chore  is  also  a  cultural  dilTercnec  of  gren 
importancr.  The  Eastern  Hamitcs  arc  essentially  a  pastoral  people 
anr!  therclorc  nomadic  Or  semi-nomadic;  the  Berbers,  who.  as  said 
ab'iie,  are  the  purest  reptesentativcs  of  the  Libyans,  arc  agri- 
cnlturisis.  The  pastoral  habits  of  tbe  Eastern  Hamites  are  of 
importance,  since  they  shew  the  utmost  relitclance  to  abasdon 
them.  Even  the  Ba-HtnM  and  WatuasI,  for  laag  settled  aMf  BBrtv 
intermixed  with  the  agricultural  Bantu,  renrd  any  pursiut  bttt  da$ 
of  cattle-tending  as  absdutely  beneath  thetr  dignity. 

It  would  Kcm  thetefote  that,  while  sufficient  data  have  not  beat 
collected  to  decide  whether,  00  the  evidence  of  exact  anthropological 
measurements,  the  Libyans  are  connected  racially  with  the  Eastern 
Hamites,  the  testinumv  derived  from  broad  "  descriptive  charaeter- 
iriics  "  and  general  culture  is  against  such  a  connexion.  To  regard 
tbe  Libyans  as  Hamites  ^lely  on  the  ground  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  two  (;toLj)5  fallow  afTiiiitie!^  would  be  as tash  and  might 
be  as  false  as  to  aver  that  the  ptescni-day  Hungarihns  are  Moo- 
goli^ins  because  Magyar  is  an  AsLiiic  tonKue.  Regarding  the  present 
itnle  of  knowleil^e  it  would  be  safer  therefore  lo  rc?lriet  the  term 
"  H.imiles  "  to  Sirgi'e  firit  group;  and  eal!  the  second  by  ihc  name 
"Libyans."  The  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  di*:usied  elacwhcre. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  H.tmiies  in  this  rcsirieted  sense 
areadehniCe  race  or  a  blend,  no  discussion  can,  tn  view  of  the  paucity 
of  evidence,  as  yet  lead  to  a  ratisfactory  conclusion,  but  it  miebt 
be  suggested  very  tentatively  that  further  researcfaea  may  possib^ 
connect  them  with  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  India.  It  is  sufficieM 
for  present  purposes  that  the  term  Hamite,  using  it  as  coextensive 
witn  Scigi'i  Eastern  Hamite,  has  a  defi^i^e  connotation.  By  the 
term  b  meant  a  brown  people  with  friezy  hair,  of  ban  and  Mewy 

n.  HcKotie  LanfUia.—'rbt  whole  north  of  Africa  was  once 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race,  speaking  languages 
which  are  now  genoalty  caDed,  after  GeneUs  z.,  Hamitic,  a 
term  introduced  prindpally  by  Friedrich  Mttllcr.  The  lingubtic 
cobereoce  at  that  race  has  been  broken  up  especially  by  the 
intrusion  of  Aiafas,  srimse  language  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  aO  thcne  nations.  Thb  splittingup,  and  the  hnmense 
dbtaoces  over  which  those  tribes  were  q>rcad,  have  made  those 
languages  diverge  more  widely  than  do  the  various  tongues  of 
the  Indo-European  stock,  but  stni  their  affinity  can  easily  be 
traced  by  the  linguist,  aiul  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding anthropologic  similarity  between  tbe  white  Libyan, 
red  Galla  and  swartby  SomaU.  The  reUtionsbip  of  these 
languages  to  Semitic  has  long  been  noticed,  but  was  at  first 
talun  for  descent  from  Semitic  (cf.  the  name  "  Syro-Arabian  " 
^opoMd  by  Fridutd).  Now  lingnbu  m  agned  that  the 
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ProlO'Scmltcs  and  Proto-IIamites  ontc  formed  A  unity,  probibly 
in  Arabia.  Th.ti  original  unity  hjs  been  demonstrated  csi)ccially 
by  Fricdtich  Miillcr  IRtise  dt-r  dsttrrciehischen  Fregctte  N<nara, 
p.  51,  more  lully,  Crundriss  dtr  Sprackwitscnscktijt,  vol.  iiJ. 
fasc.  I,  p.  ii6),  cf.  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Setrnce  of  Language,  a. 
17S,  R.  N.  Cust,  The  Madirn  l^niuaget  of  Africa,  i.  04.  &c. 
The  comparative  gramniars  of  Semitic  (W.  Wright,  iS<>o,  and 
npcciatly  H.  Zimmcrn,  iSoS)  demonstrate  this  now  to  everybody 
by  eompaiativc  tables  o(  the  grammatical  elements. 

Thp  cljsiificatinn  of  Hamllic  Linsuagcf  1*  as  (ollows: ' — 
I.  Tlu  Liby,iH  Dt.iiiils  (mostly  misnamed  "  Berber  lancuagc*," 
afli-r  an  unlortun-itc,  vaj^e  Araliii:  dci-iti nation,  tarutra,  people 
of  fori'i^n  Liniiuatie "].  The  rcpn^^ntativct  of  this  limt  group 
exti-nd  from  the  ScnoKal  rivef  (where  ihey  Are  called  Zcn.ie.i:  im- 
piTfcct  Cisifimjirr  by  L.  FAidhtrl-e,  1S77]  and  from  Timbuktu 
(iJialect  of  thu  Auclimmiden,  sU-ii'hcd  by  lleinrkh  Banh,  Tratcti. 
vol.  v.,  1857)  to  the  <UMA  ot  Aujila  (Bonsaii)  and  of  Siwi  on  the 
n'ciieTn  biirdcr  of  l^Kipt,  ConM-tuontly,  thne  "ilialcct*"  differ 
mwc  RCronRty  from  eai-h  other  tlun.  t.t-  ihe  Semitic  lancuacc*  do 
lielwccn  themselves.  The  purest  reprc°cntari\'e  seems  to  be  the 
lanKuaso  of  the  Al^icrlan  mountaineers  (ICabvlcs).  cspi.'ci.iily  that  of 
the  Zuau'j  (itouavcs)  irilic,  described  by  A.  Hjnoicau,  Ei»i  de 

irjittnliiir!  habile  (1S5S);  Ben  Scdira,  Cours  dt  laHi:ue  tab.  (1867): 
hclionnaire  by  Olivitr  ( [87S).  The  learned  little  Manurt  it  langue 
kibjle,  by  R.  Bas.«ct  (iSsi)  is  an  introduction  (o  the  flLidy  of  the 
many  dLilecii  «i[h  full  iiibliography,  cf.  also  Basset  s  S'flei  de 
Uxu-ograpbUb<rbire  [iS8jfoll.),  (ThediciionaricBby  Broswlardand 
Venture  de  l-'arjdis  are  imperfect.)  The  beat  now  described  i» 
ShilbU).  a  Morocc.in  dialect  (11.  ^x.uTami:,H'>'<d'"tchdef  Schithischen, 
IlJijq),  but  it  is  an  inferior  di.ilcct.  That  of  Ghat  in  Tripoli  under- 
lies the  Grcmmr.r  of  F.  W.  Newman  ([6j5)  and  ihi-  GntKmeirt 
Tiimttihck  (if  Hanoteau  (iSto);  cf.  alao  the  DkUonnairi  at  Cid 
Kaoiil  i^xf^uo).  NL-iihcr  miilicval  reports  on  the  lanEuaRe  spoken 
by  the  Guanches  of  ilie  Canary  Islands  (fullest  in  A.  Bertnelot, 
Antiijuilri  can^rictinrs,  lAj') ;  atm  to  Shilha:  by  no  means  primitive 
Libyan  untouched  by  Araliic).  nor  the  modern  dialect  of  Siua  (ttill 
lilrli;  known:  icnl.ilive  gr.iminar  by  Ba^wl.  l8<>o>,  have  justified 
hopes  of  tindine  a  pure  L.i1]>un  dialect.  Of  a  few  literary  attempts 
in  .Arabic  letters  the  religious  Peimt  dt  Qibt  (cd.  Basset,  Journ. 
aiialiqiu.  vii.  476)  is  the  mo^t  remarkahlc.  The  imperfect  native 
writing  fnamcd  iijir,i:f:lu-ii),  a  derivation  from  the  Sobacati  alpliabet 
(nut,  as  ilalcl^-}'  cUiined,  from  the  Punic),  uill  in  use  anMng  the 
Sahara  tribes,  can  Ix-  IracL'<l  to  the  and  century  B.C.  (bilinnul  in- 
scription of  Turrca,  &c.;  cf.  J,  Halevy.  Eisai  d'lpiffafkitlibjgae, 
1875).  but  hardly  ever  .icri-cd  for  literary  uses, 

3.  rhc  Cuiliilic  or  Etkiof/Un  Family. — The  nearest  rclali\'e  of 
Libyan  is  not  Ancient  Kgvj.tian  but  the  laneuacc  of  the  nomadic 
Bisharinor  Bi  j  iuf  tlie  .Nubian  Uc-^rt  (cf.  H.  Almlivist.  Die  JIiVrAari 
Sfratht.  ifiOl  lllic  nonhtrn  dialect],  and  L.  Keinisch.  Die  Bedauyr 
Sprachf.lHoy  iVvrlerbucli,  1S95).  The-MKsxhof  the  peoples  occupy- 
ing the  lo»land  ejst  of  Abys.-,iiua,  the  Saho  (Reinisch,  gtammar  in 
ZeUichiifl  d.  dt:ilst:!:,-n  morgaiUiid.  CtscUstliaf:,  31,  1878;  TVrlr, 
IbSo;  Wu'ttrlu!!:.  iSijo;  cf.  also  Rcini>ch,  iSie  Spracke  dtr  Irob 
S'lho.  1878).  and  the  .-\fjr  or  Danakil  (Keinisch.  Die  /1/ar  Sprackt, 
iaS7;  C.  Colizra.  l.ir.zitn  -^f-r,  iSS;.l.  mcielydialcctaof  onebnguage, 
form  the  connccline  link  with  the  soulhern  Hamitic  group,  t.*. 
Somali  (Reininh.  ^jcmah  Sbrathc.  li^oo-l^oj,  J  vol.^.;  Larajassc 
und  de  Samptint.  Ptii£licr.l  Grammar  of  tht  Somiiii  Languagt,  l8<)7: 
imperfect  skL.-tchi  .- b>'  Hunter,  I &5o,  and  Schleicher.  I890),3nd  GalU 
(L.  Tut^htek,  Grammar.  iSiS.  LetUon,  1S44;  .Mass.ija,  Lettioaes, 
t(l77:  G,  F.  K.  rtui'iDrius,  Ziir  CnmmoUk  dtr  CalUiprOfie,  1693* 
&e.l.  All  thc.w  Cuiliitic  languages  cxtcmling  from  Kgypt  to  tb« 
e<|U4ior,  are  stijarati.^  by  Kemiich  as  Lasitr  Cushitu  f mm  the  High 
Cuihtlie  griiup,  i.e.  the  many  dialects  simken  by  tribes  dwellitiK 
in  the  AtiyAiriian  highlands  or  v.nth  of  Abys^nia.  Of  tlie  orii^inal 
inhabitants  of  .\byssini.i,  cdltd  cnlli-etivtly  At;au  (or  Ayau)  by  the 
Abv'sinians,  or  Falasha'  (ihis  name  [iiiiiciiwlly  for  Jewiih  tribes). 
Rtmixh  conwder*  th-.-  llilin  or  tl.i^r.s  tribe  aj  prx."ier\ing  the  most 
arvhaic  dialect  [Pie  Kiltn  Spracke.  Texts.  IfiSj;  Crammatik.  lABi: 
Wi.rierbutli,  1SS7);  the  same  « holar  ^ave  sketclif  of  the  Khamir 
and  (Juara  (1SS5)  dialects.    (Jn  olher  <lialtcts.  strusslinfi 


KaflDa  (Reini=fh.  Die  A'.,/j  Sl-'-uhe.  iS«S)  is  known  at 
LI  the  various  other  diaUcts  (Kulli.  TamlMn>,  i*c,), 
cr.'.y  are  known;  cf.  HoriUi,  Ll'iiicpi4  mtriditmolt 

:  -  Hi  :w  »ee  liiluw.)   

,  -  .  -  th,it  the  northtrnmfi^t  Hamitic  languages 

.         .        sVorieinal  »-ealth  of  inlltctions  which  remind* 
-    '  ivitaii  licbc*  of  Hiuthcm  Semitic  Libyan 


y  ;'i-r  linjiiiitic  lUndiiig  arc  quoted  here; 
i-.:  i.::^r!u;t  diicnipt*  ol  travelleri  canooi  be 


and  Deja  are  the  best-preserved  types,  and  the  latter  especially 
may  be  calU-d  ihe  Sanskrit  of  Uamiiic.  The  other  Cutliitic  tongtiea 
exhibit  increa^ng  aaglutinativc  tendeiKica  t.he  farther  wcuo  south, 
iilthough  single  archaisms  arc  found  even  in  Somali.  The  early 
isoLiied  High  Cuithitic  tongues  (originally  branched  oR  from  a  stock 
common  with  GalU  and  Somali)  diverge  most  strongly  from  (he 
original  type.  Already  the  Aglu  dialects  are  full  of  very  peculiar 
dcveiopmcuis:  the  Hamitic  character  of  tlie  Sid(d)a ma  languages 
can  be  traced  onlv  by  lengthy  comparisons. 

The  simple  and  pretty  (Haus(s)a  bnguace,  the  commercial  lan- 

Siageof  the  whole  Niger  region  and  beyond  (Schocn,  Crummar,  iSfii, 
\(tior.iry.  1^)76;  Charles  H.  Robinson,  1897,  in  Robinson  and 
ftrookes's  Didionary)  has  falrlv  wi-[l  preserved  its  Hamitic  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  wasmucn  inHucnced  by  the  surrounding  Ntgro 
languaces.  It  is  no  relative  of  Libyan  (thouch  it  has  experienced 
some  Libyan  influences),  but  comes  from  the  (High  J)  Cushitic 
Family:  its  exact  place  in  this  famil)|  remains  to  be  determined. 
Various  languages  of  the  Ni^-cr  region  tvere  OOCC  llamitic  like 
Haui(s!a,  or  at  least  under  some  Uamittc  influence,  but  have  nov 
loAi  that  character  too  far  to  be  claMfied  as  Hamitic.  t.p  the  Muiuk 
or  Musgu  language  (F.  Muller,  iti86).  The  often-raiaed  quMtion 
of  tome  (ver>*  remote)  relationship  between  Hamitic  and  the  ^at 
Dantu  family  is  still  undecided :  more  doubtful  is  that  with  the  mier- 
csting  Ful  (a)  Lnguace  in  the  western  Sudan,  but  a  relationship  with 
ihc  Nilotic  brancli  of  negro  Languages  is  impossible  (thoueh  a  few 
of  these,  r.g.  Nuba,  have  borrowed  some  words  from  neighbouring 
llamitic  pi.-apl..'s).  The  developme  nt  of  a  grammatical  gender,  this 
principal  char.ictcrisiic  of  Semuo-Hamiiic.  m  Bari  and  Alasai.  may 
DC  rather  accidental  than  borrowed;  certainly,  the  same  phetu>- 
menon  in  Hottentot  does  not  justify  the  attempt  often  made  to 
cbssify  ihL*  with  Hamitic. 

3.  A  ncienl  Es,yptian,  as  we  have  seen,  docs  not  form  the  connect- 
ing hnk  bct«L-cn  Libyan  and  Cushiiic  which  its  geographical  poti- 
ti</n  would  lead  us  10  exjjcct.  It  represents  a  "lira  independent 
branch,  or  rather  a  second  one,  Libyan  and  Cushitic  forming  one 
division  of  llamitic.  A  few  resemblances  with  Libyan  (M.  de 
liochtmontei.\  in  Uimoirtt  du  congici  inserMal.  dtt  menlaliiut, 
I'aris.  1673;  tl<'mcntar>)  are  less  due  to  original  reUtionshtp  than 
10  the  Roncral  boner  prcscr\-alion  of  the  northern  idioms  (Me  above). 
Fru-<iutnr  attempts  to  detach  Egyptian  from  Hamitic  and  to  attri- 
bute it  loaSemitic  immigration  later  than  that  of  the  other  Hamitei 
cannot  be  proved.  Enptian  is,  in  oany  mpccti,  more  remote 
from  Semitic  than  tbcXibyaivCl|aUtk  divi^n.  bcini  more  aolu* 
tinaiirt  than  the  better  tj-pes  of  its  »i«or  branch,  having  lost  the 
most  charactcrisik;  verbal  flection  (the  Hamito-Semitic  imperfect), 
forming  the  nomiital  plural  in  its  own  pccuHtir  lashion.  &c.  The 
advantage  of  Egyptian,  that  it  is  tcprcientcd  in  tcMs  of  3000  B.C., 
while  the  sisier  tongues  exist  only  in  forms  5000  j*ears  later,  alUm 
in.  r.g  to  irace  the  Semitic  principle  of  triiilcral  roots  more  clearly 
in  Eg>'ptbn;  but  still  the  latter  tongue  is  hardly  more  character- 
istically  archaic  or  nearer  Semitic  than  Bcja  or  habylic. 

All  this  is  uid  principally  of  the  grammar.  Of  the  vocabulary 
it  must  not  t>e  forguticn  that  none  of  the  Hamitic  tongues  remained 
untouched  by  Semitic  in Huenccs  after  the  separation  of  the  Hamltes 
and  Semite*.  lay  4000or  6000  B.t:.  Repeated  Semitic  immigrations 
and  intluenccs  have  brought  so  many  layer*  of  loan-words  that  it  is 
questionable,  if  any  modern  llamitic  language  has  now  more  than 
10%  of  original  Hamitic  words.  UTiioh  Semitic  resemblancci  are 
due  tooriginal  affinity,  which  come  from  pre-Christian  immigrations, 
which  from  later  influences,  are  diflicult  question*  not  yet  laced  by 
science:  e.g.  the  half-Arabic  numerals  of  Lib})an  have  often  been 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  primitive  Hanito-Scmitic  kinship,  but  they 
arc  probably  only  a  gift  of  some  Arab  inrasion,  prehistoric  for  lu. 
Arab  tribes  teem  (o  have  repeatedly  swept  over  the  wbole  area  of 
the  Hamitcs,  long  horcfc  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  to  have  left  deep 
impresMon*  on  racvs  and  LingiMges.  but  none  of  these  migrations 
fclands  in  the  full  light  of  history  (not  even  tliat  of  the  Ceti  tribes  of 
Abyasinia).  Egyptian  eOiibiti  constant  influences  from  its  Canaan- 
tlisn  neighbours:  it  a  cr.-immed  «ith  such  Ioan.«-ords  already  in 
■\tX)0  Q.c:  new  ;iilluxescan  lie  traced,  especially  c.  1600.  (The  Punic 
Inllucnci's  on  Libyan  are,  ho»ever.  very  slight,  inferior  to  the  Latin.) 
Ilc'ncc  the  nUi  I  ions  of  Semitic  and  Hamitic  still  reauire  many  invest!* 
gatirins  in  iletail.  for  which  the  works  of  RciniKn  and  Basset  have 
merely  tuilt  up  a  basis.  (W-  M.  M.) 

BAHLET.  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  a  striking  figure 
in  ScandinAviji)  romance. 

The  chief  auihority  for  the  legend  of  Hamlet  is  Saxo  Cram* 
maticus,  who  devotes  to  it  parts  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
his  llistoria  Danica,  wiilien  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
It  i.s  supposed  that  the  story  of  Ilamlct,  Amieth  or  Amlo^i,* 
was  canlaincid  in  the  lost  SkjblduDga  saga,  but  we  have  no  mcaiit 
of  determining  whether  Saxo  derived  his  information  in  thii 
case  from  oral  or  written  sources.  The  dose  parallels  between  the 

»The  word  is  used  in  modem  Icelandic  metiphoricaUy  of  M 
imbi*ilew»x-.ik-mindcd|)«Bon(iccCfcasby«ndVigiai»oii./«»ww* 
,  En^ith  Duluiwy,  iMiqj. 
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HAMLET 


of  Hunkt  «nd  the  Englfslk  raniBMes  ot  Hivelok,  Horn  kimI 
Bevis  of  Hampton  make  it  not  unlikely  that  Hamlet  ta  of  British 
ruber  than  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Hb  name  does  in  faa  occur 
tuthtMA  Ammab  »f  PMrUatUn  (ed.O'DoiMmo,  1851) 
ia  a  staiwa  attribvted  to  the  Irish  Queen  Comflaith,  who  UmcDtt 
the  death  o<  her  husband,  Niall  Chindubh,  at  the  hands  of 
AmfalaUbingiQat  the  battle  otAlb-Cliath.  The  slayer  of  Niall 
Glimdubh  la  by  other  authorities  stated  to  have  been  Sihtric, 
Now  Sihtric  was  the  fatherof  th«t  Olof  or  Aalaf  Cutnu  wlw«wi 
the  prototype  of  the  English  Havekik,  but  nowhere  else  docs  he 
receive  the  niduiame  of  Amhlaicfb.  If  AmhlaiA  may  really  be 
identified  with  Sihtric,  who  first  went  to  Dublin  in  888,  the 
relations  between  the  talet  of  HavekA  and  Hamlet  are  readily 
npUotble,  wbta  nothing  wu  man  Ukdy  thui  that  the  cipUu 
of  (nther  and  ton  should  be  confounded  (see  Hatbiox).  But, 
whoever  the  historic  Hamlet  may  have  been,  k  It  quite  certain 
that  much  was  added  that  was  eitraneous  to  Scandioavfan 
traditiMi.  Later  in  the  loth  century  there  is  evidence  of  the 
eriatenceof  an  Icdandic  sag*  of  Ainl6n  or Andeth  in  ■  paMigs 
bom  the  poet  Soaebjotn  In  the  aeoimd  part  of  the  pnwe  Bdda.* 
According  to  Saxo,*  Hamlet's  hbtory  Is  briefly  as  follows.  In 
the  days  of  Rorik,  king  of  Denmark,  CervendiQ  was  governor 
of  Jutland,  and  ivaa  succeeded  by  his  sons  HorvendiU  and  Feng. 
Horvcndill,  «b  his  return  from  a  ViUng  eipedition  In  which 
be  had  ria&i  KoU,  king  of  Norway,  married  Genithh.  Rotfk's 
daughter,  who  bore  him  a  son  Anleih.  But  Feng,  out  of  jealousy, 
murdered  HorveadiO,  and  persuaded  Gerutba  to  become  bis 
wife,  on  the  pica  that  he  had  oommitted  the  crime  for  no  other , 
reason  than  to  avenge  her  of  a  hosbnnd  by  whom  she  bad  been 
hated.  Anieth,  afrafd  of  sha^ig  his  father's  fate,  |H«teiided  to 
be  fmbecfle,  but  the  suspicion  of  Feng  put  him  to  various  tests 
which  are  related  in  detail.  Among  other  things  tbey  sought 
to  entangle  him  with  a  yoOBg  giri,  his  fostcr^ister,  but  his 
cunning  saved  him.  When,  however,  Amielh  slew  the  eaves- 
dn^per  hidden,  like  Polonius,  in  Us  mother's  room,  and  destroyed 
an  trace  of  the  deed,  Feng  was  assnied  that  the  young  man's 
madncsswas  feigned.  Accordingly  hedespatched  him  toEngland 
in  company  with  two  attendants,  who  bore  a  letter  enjoining 
the  king  of  the  ceuntry  to  put  him  to  death.  Amietb  surmised 
the  purport  of  their  instructions,  and  secretly  altered  the  message 
00  tbdr  wooden  ubiets  to  the  effect  that  the  king  should  put 
the  attendants  to  death  and  give  Amktfa  hlsdaugbterin  marriage. 
After  marrying  the  princeM  Anieth  retained  at  the  end  of  a  year 
to  Demnsrik  Of  the  weahh  be  bad  accumidated  he  took  with 
him  only  certain  hoUow  stidu  filled  with  gM.  He  arrived  hi 
time  for  a  funeral  feast,  held  to  celetette  his  supposed  death. 
During  the  feest  he  plied  the  courtiers  with  wine,  and  executed 
his  vengeance  during  their  drunken  sleep  by  fasteiring  down  over 
them  the  woollen  hangings  of  the  ball  with  pegs  hehadahaipened 
daring  hb  feigned  madness,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  polace. 
Feng  he  slew  with  hb  own  sword.  After  a  long  harangue  to  the 
people  he  was  proclaimed  king.  Returning  to  England  for  his 
wife  he  found  that  hb  father-in-law  and  Feng  had  been  pledged 
each  to  avenge  the  other's  death.  The  En^ish  king,  imwUfing 
personally  to  carry  out  his  pledge,  sent  Amieth  as  proxy  wooer 
for  the  hand  <rf  a  terrible  Scottish  queen  HermuthTuds,  who  had 
put  all  former  wooers  to  death,  but  fell  in  love  with  Amieth, 
On  his  return  to  England  his  first  wife,  whose  love  proved  stronger 
than  her  resentment, told  him  of  her  father's  tntertded  revenge. 
In  the  battle  which  followed  Amieth  won  the  day  by  setting  up 

TIs  said  that  far  out.  off  yonder  nes*.  the  Nine  Maidi  of  the 
Island  Mill  stir  amaia  the  host — cruel  tkcrry-guern — they  who  in 
ages  past  ground  Hamlet's  meal.  The  good  Chlcrtain  furrowa  the 
hall's  lair  with  hw  ship's  bealKd  now."   This  pasnge  may  becom* 

ered  with  soine  examples  of  Hamlet's  Cryptic  nying*  quoted  by 
so:  "  Again,  as  he  passed  along  the  beach,  hii  companions 
found  the  rudder  of  a  ih!p  which  nad  been  wrecked,  and  said 
they  had  discovered  a  huge  knile.  '  Thia,'  said  be,  '  was  the 
right  thine  to  carve  such  a  hgge  ham ....  *  Also,  as  they  passed 
the  and^lb,  and  bade  him  Irak  at  the  meal,  nwaniiv  the  sand, 
be  replied  that  it  had  been  grmmd  amall  by  the  hoary  tempesU  of 
the  ocean.'* 

■  BodEi  IB.  and  hr.,  A^ta  0^N<,  Eiv- tnuia.  by  O.  Elton  G-oadoo, 


the  dead  men  of  the  day  befbre  with  it^cs,  and  thus  terrlfj^g 
the  enemy.  He  then  retnraed  with  hb  two  wh>es  to  Jutland, 
where  be  bad  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  Wi^ek,  Rorik's  suc- 
cessor. He  was  bUb  in  a  battle  againtt  Wi^,  and  Henmitb- 
(vda,  although  she  bad  engaged  to  die  with  hfao,  manied  the 
victor. 

The  other  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  tale  are:  the  Hrelftsagm 
Kraka*  where  the  brothers  Helgj  and  Hnar  take  the  place  of  tbe 
hero;  the  tale  of  HaiaU  and  Halfdan,  as  idated  fai  the  fth  book 
of  Sua  Grammaticns;  the  modem  Icelandic  Annates  Sata,* 
a  romantic  tale  the  earliest  H5.  of  which  dates  from  tbe  i7tb 
ceotuty;  and  the  folk-tale  of  Bc{fun*  which  was  put  in  writing 
In  1707.  HelgiaadHroar,likeHaraU  and  Halfdao,aveiige  their 
fuller^  death  on  their  uncle  1^  burning  him  in  hb  palace. 
Harsld  and  Halfdan  escape  after  their  lotherV  death  by  being 
brou^t  up,  with  dogs'  names,  in  a  hollow  oak,  and  subsequent^ 
by  feigned  madness;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  iHothers  there 
are  usees  of  a  similar  motive,  since  the  boys  arc  called  by  dogs^ 
names.  The  methods  of  Hamlet's  madness,  as  related  by  Soxo, 
seem  to  point  to  cyasntbropjr.  In  the  AwMtt  Sagt,  which 
perhaps  Is  coUatend  to,  rather  than  derived  ftdm,  Ssn/s  vecdra, 
there  are,  besides  romantic  additions,  smds  tialts  iriiich  point 
to  an  earlier  version  of  tbe  tale. 

Saao  Grammaikus  was  certainly  foauUar  with  the  Latin 
historians,  and  It  fa  most  pntbaUe  timt,  lecogaliingtberimilarity 
between  the  itoTthem  Hamtet  legend  and  the  classical  tale  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  as  told  by  Livy,  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus  {with  which  be  was  probably 
acquainted  through  a  Latin  qrftMu),  he  deUberatdy  added 
dmmistances  from  the  dossksl  story.  The  Incident  of  the  gold- 
filled  slides  could  hardly  appear  fortuitously  in  both,  and  a 
comparison  of  tbe  harangues  of  Amieth  (Saxo,  Book  iv.)  and  of 
Brutus  (Dionysius  iv.  77)  shows  marked  similarities.  In  both 
tales  the  usurping  unde  b  ultimately  succeeded  by  the  nephew 
who  has  escaped  notice  during  his  youth  by  a  feigned  madness. 
But  tbe  parts  played  by  the  personages  who  in  Shakespeare 
became  Ophelia  and  Polonius,  tbe  method  of  revenge,  and  the 
whole  narrative  of  Amleth's  adventuie  in  England,  have  no 
par^b  in  the  Latin  stoiy. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Jiriczek*  first  pdnted  out  tbe  striking  dndlaiftles 
existing  between  tbe  story  of  Amieth  in  Suo  a^  the  other 
northern  versions,  and  that  of  Kel  Chosro  in  the  Skaknaneh 
(Book  of  the  King)  of  tbe  Persian  poet  Firdausl.  The  comparison 
was  carried  farther  by  R.  Zenker  (BotM  ^nrirCla*,  107-168, 
Bedin  and  Ldpzig,  1904),  who  even  concluded  that  the  northern 
saga  rested  on  an  earlier  verdon  of  Firdausi's  story.  In  which 
indeed  nearly  all  the  individual  elements  of  the  various  northern 
veruons  -are  to  be  found.  Further  resemblances  eilst  in  the 
AmbatetSaia  wUk  the  tales  of  BellenphoB,  of  Hersdes,  and  of 
Scrvius  TuUius.  That  Oriental  tales  throu^  Byzantine  and 
Arabian  chumds  did  find  thrir  way  to  the  west  Is  well  known, 
and  there  b  notUng  very  surprising  In  their  being  attached  to  a 
local  hero. 

The  tale  of  Hamlet^  adventures  la  Brit^  trnan  an  cpbode 
so  dbtinct  that  It  was  at  one  time  referred  to  a  separate  hero. 

The  traitorous  letter,  the  purport  of  wbldi  Is  changed  by  Her- 
muthruda,  occurs  in  the  popular  Dil  de  eemperevr  Constant^ 
and  in  Arabian  and  Indian  tales.  Hemiulhnida'g  cruelty  to  her 
wooers  b  common  in  northern  and  Gcnnao  mythology,  anddosa 

*  Printed  in  Fomaldar  SOgur  NoArlanda  <vol.  I.  Copenhagen. 
iSn),  analyied  by  F.  Dettcr  in  ZeiUekr.  jar  dtiOKka  AlUrImm 
(voL  36,  Bwlin,  r^). 

*  Printed  with  Engtiah  trandatlon  and  with  other  texts  nnnane 
to  the  subject  by  I.  GoUaocz  iUcintel  in  lettand.  London,  t89tl). 

*  Pmteuor  I.  Gollanci  poinu  out  (p^  Ixf  K.)  that  Bn^m  it  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Irish  Brian,  that  the  relations  between  Ireland  and  the 
Norsemen  were  very  cIok,  and  that,  curiously  enough,  Brian 
Boroimhe  was  the  hero  of  that  very  battle  of  Clontatf  (1014)  where 
the  device  (which  occurs  in  Havdok  and  HamleO  of  blnmac  tbe 
cnemy^  tyiat  the  wounded  to  lUkca  to  represent  active  scudicm 

"^""Hamlet  In  Inn,"  hi  ZeUttMfi  da  Yertint/tr  VMthmde,  %. 
(BeriEn,  1900). 

*  Sea  A.  B.  Goi^tb,      CnuMsw  5«e  (Berih.  i9n). 
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paralleb  are  aflorded  by  Tlirytho,  ihc  terrible  bride  of  Offa  I., 
who  figures  in  Bcowvlf,  and  by  Urimhilda  in  the  Nibetungctt- 
licd. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  was  known  to  the  Elizabethans  in 
Francois  de  Belleforest's  Hisloires  iragiques  (rssg).  and  found 
its  supreme  expression  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  That  as  early 
as  15E7  or  15S9  Hamlet  bad  appeared  on  the  English  stage  is 
fbown  by  Nash's  preface  to  Greene's  Mcnapkon:  "  He  will 
■Sord  you  whole  tlamlets,  I  should  say,  handfuUs  of  tragical 
speeches."  The  Shakespearian  Hamlet  owes,  however,  Utile 
but  the  outline  of  his  story  to  Saxo.  In  character  he  is  dia- 
metricaliy  opposed  to  bis  prototype.  Amleth's  madness  was 
certainly  altogether  feigned;  he  prepared  his  vengeance  •  year 
beforehand,  and  carried  it  out  deliberately  and  nithlesaly  at 
every  point.  His  riddling  speech  has  little  more  than  an  outward 
similarily  10  the  viordj  of  Hamlet,  who  resemblfs  him,  however, 
in  his  disconcerting  peneiratian  into  his  enemies'  plans.  For 
s  diicMiioiL  of  Shakapcan^  phy  aad  iu  — ""t't  sDufccs 
see  SH*xzs»sut& 

See  an  appendix  to  Elton's  trana.  of  Sam  Crammaticus;  1. 
Collancz,  Hamlet  in  Iceland  (London,  1898};  H.  L.  Ward,  Calaietut 
of  Romances,  under  "  Havclok,"  vol.  i.  pp.  413  scq, ;  Enelish  Hts- 
loriral  RiTiae.  x,  (iSq.i);  F.  Detter,  "Die  Hamletsage,'  Zeittcftr. 
/,  dad.  AlUr,  vnl,  3d_(IiL-rlin.  i8<)2):  O.  L.  Jiriciek,  "^Die  Amleth- 
snge  auf  lEland."  in  CcrmanislUchc  Abhandtunfen,  vol.  xii.  (Bretlau), 
and  "  Hamlet  in  Iran,"  in  ZtOttkr.  itt  Vernns  fir  Volktkiuidc,  x. 
(Berlin,  looo);  A. 01rik,£adl(rawA/Sairaa£btfnrje (Copenhaeen, 
3  vols.,  IS9Z-1894}. 

HAMLEY.  SIR  EDWARD  BRDCE  (1824-1803).  British 
general  and  military  writer,  youngest  son  of  Vice- Admiral  William 
Hamlcy,wasbornonlhe37lhof  April  1834  at  Bodmin,  Cornwall, 
and  entered  the  Koyil  Artillery  ia  1843.  He  was  promolcd 
cspUia  j&  1850,  and  b  1851  went  to  Gibraltar,  where  lie  com- 
inawe4  Ws  literary  career  by  contributing  articles  to  magazines. 
Hewtved  thrcuRhout  the  CriniL'an  campaign  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Sir  Richard  Dacrcs,  commanding  the  artillery,  taking  part 
ball  the  operations  with  dktiilcUwi,Sjlrf  bBCOnailH  WCccswvely 
major  and  lieutenant-calonel  bjr  brevCt  He  also  le^dved  the 
C.B.  and  French  and  Turkish  orders.  During  the  war  he  coa- 
Iribuicd  to  U'.ackii'ood' s  Magazine  an  admirable  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  which  was  ailerwards  republished. 
"Sht  combiiiation  in  Haniley  of  literary  and  militaor  §bitt^ 
secured  (or  him  in  1859  the  professorship  of  miUtary  'bisioty  at 
the  new  Staff  College  at  Sanrihurst,  from  which  in  1866  he  went 
to  the  council  of  mihtary  education,  returning  in  i8;o  to  the 
Staff  College  OS  conunandant.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  British 
eomraisNonet  auooewrcbr  tot  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  and  Bulgaitt,  Thaley  in  Asia  and  Russia,  and  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  K.C.M.G.  Promoted 
colonel  in  1S63,  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1883,  when  he 
commanded  the  2nd  division  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  led  bis  troops  in  the  battle  of  Tdl-el-Sebir, 
for  which  he  received  the  K.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
2nd  class  of  Osmanich.  Hamley  considered  that  his  services 
in  Egypt  hiid  been  insuITicienlly  recogniicd  in  Lotd  Wolsclcy's 
despatches,  and  expressed  his  iBdignalioa  freely,  but  he  had  ao 
suffideut  ground  Ua  suppoaing  UuA  there  was  any  IptantSm  to 
belittle  his  services.  Froni  18S5  untfl  his  death  on  tbe  tst|l  <jf 
August  1893  he  represented  Birkenhead  in  parliament  in  the 
Conservative  interest. 

Hamley  was  a  clever  and  versatile  writ^.  His  principal  writ, 
ri*  Optralieni  of  H'tv,  published  in  1867,  became  a  teM-book  of 
military  instruction.  He  published  some  jwmphlets  on  national 
defence,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazine*,  and  the  author  of 
^mJ^jMvels,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  laomn  is  Lady  Lte't 

RAHUN,  HAHHIBAL  (1809-1891),  vlce^resident  of  the 
United  States  (1861-1865),  was  bom  at  Paris,  Maine,  on  the 
3jth  of  August  i8og.  After  studying  in  B^nn  Acadiwiy,  he 
WBdnctad  Malatfcw^fadifcr  «  time,  b«iaaM3»Bi>pincr, 
'had  latet  luhisfld 'A  vedSy  newspaper  at^Mi.  Se  then 
.|tqdledlaw,wasadmitted  tolhebarin  and  rapidly  acquired 
a  nputatton  as  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  public  speaker. 
Entering  poUlia  as  an  aatt-aiavery  Democrat,  be  was  a  membei 


of  the  state  House  of  Representative  It 
its  presiding  officer  during  the  last  CoV  years.    Ue  m 
representative  in  Congress  from  1843  to  i847tUdmaftma^ 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1848  to  1856.    Fiom  Iheitil 

beginning  of  his  service  in  Congress  be  was  promioer.t  aii 
opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery;  he  wiis  a  conspicisi 
supporter  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  spoke  against  the  Compniaii 
Measures  of  1850,  and  in  1S56,  chiefly  because  of  ibe  fum^ 
in  1854  of  tbe  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  which  repealed  tbelCkM 
Compromise,  and  his  party's  endorsement  of  that  repeal  tttj 
Cincinnati  Convcoiion  two  years  later,  be  withdrew  from  M 
Democrats  and  joined  the  newly  organized  Republican  p«a 
The  Republicans  of  Maine  nominated  him  for  govcnor  ia4 
same  year,  and  having  carried  the  ekctiop  by  &  laife  oaM 
he  was  inaugurated  in  this  office  on  the  8th  oi  Jaanuy  4 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  howeva,  be resigoed  tbeaanai 
ship,  and  was  again  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  1837  tojuv 
i8<5t.  From  1861  to  1865,  during  the  Civil  War,  he  was  Vk 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  in  this  oBice  he  wis  a 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  President  Lincoln,  and  urged  both  ll 
Emancipation  Proclamatiun  and  the  arming  of  the  cegia 
After  the  war  he  again  served  in  the  Senate  (iS69-iS8t},  1 
minister  to  Spain  (iSSt-tSBj),  and  then  retired  from  puh)is| 
He  died  at  Bangor,  Maine,  on  the  4th  ot  July  189X.  j 

Sre  LifcaTui  Times  of  flannibal  ffamlin  (Cambridge,  ^lasa. 
by  C.  L.  ilaralin,  his  Erandsou.  i 

HAHM.  a  towu  of  Germany,  in  the  Pru&sian  pravfaM)^ 
Westphalia,  on  the  Lqin  19  fi.  by  rail  N.E.  from  I)a(ta| 
on  the  main  line  Coks&^Haaover.  Pop.  (1905)  3S,43Ck^ 
is  surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades  occupying  the  site  <tl 
former  engirdling  lortificatioTi^.  The  principa!  buildings  ] 
four  Roman  CaihoUc  and  tlirec  Evangelical  churches, 
schools  and  an  infirmary.  The  towa  is  ftourirfiing  and : 
increasing,  and  possesses  very  extensive  wire  fa 
connexion  with  which  there  arc  puddling  and  roUingi 
machine  works,  and  manufactories  of  gloves,  baskets, 
Starch,  diemicals,  varnish,  oU  and  beer.  Near  the  tonal 
aoaw  thnvNU  baths.  ^ 

Bamita,  which  became  a  town  about  tbe  cod  of  tie  H 
century,  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  countship  of  Mark.i 
was  fortified  in  1226,  It  beCLinie  a  nn,mbtr  uf  the  Ilanid 
League.  In  1614  it  was  besieged  by  the  Dutch,  aitd  iti 
several  times  takeo  and  retaken  during  the  Thirty  Yeai^V 
In  1666  it  came  into  tlie  possession  of  Brandcnburs.  '~ 
and  i;6i  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  and  in 
fori  locations  were  diiiiiaiiiltd, 

UAUUAD  AR-R&WIYA    [Aba-l-Qilsim  HammlLd 
Laila  SSpOr  (or  ibo  Maisan)]  (8th  century  /'■"■),  Arabic  j 
was  of  Daitainite  descent,  tmt  was  bom  in  Kiila.    Tlie  i 
his  birth  is  given  by  some  as  6q4,  1^  others  u  3 
reputed  to  be  the  most  learned  nuof  Ustime  la 
"  days  of  the  Arabs  "  (i.e.  their  chief  battles), 
poems,  geneaVmin  and  dialects.   He  is  said 
that  he  could  redte  a  hundred  long  qajidas.i 
the  alphabet  (i.ir.  rhyming  in  each  letter)  an 
pre-Islamic  times,  apart  from  shorter  pieces 
Hence  bis  name  Hammad  ar-Raieiya,  "  tbe  rc 
netnory."   Hie  Oipayyad  caliph  WaBd  is 
him,  the  result  being  that  be  recited  - 
Islamic  date  and  Walid  gave  him  ity 
favoured  by  Vazid  11.  and  his  succc 
him  up  from  Irak  to  Da 
that  io  qute  of  lilt 
genius  of  the  AnUc 
thirty — some  say  thw 
reciting  Ihc  Koran 
UoaUakSt  (f  ' 
verse  of  his  ot~ 
to  earlier  ■ 
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BtiWKH,  niBDRICH.JUUn  (1810-1863),  Genun  poet, 
wu  bom  on  the  7lh  of  June  iSio  at  Dresden.  In  iSji  he  nenC 
to  Lejpsis  to  study  law,  but  devoted  hinucU  mainly  to  philoiophy 
lod  belles  lelt res.  Retuintng  to  Dresden  in  1834  a  smoU  comedy. 
Das  sdlsame  FriUutUck,  introduced  him  to  the  literary  society 
of  the  c^tal,  notably  to  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  from  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  Co  writing.  la  1837  be  returned  to 
Ldpcig,  ud,  coming  again  to  Dresden,  from  1851  to  1859  edited 
the  feuilleton  of  SiUksiscie  konsiituliontUt  Zeilung,  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  foundation  in  1855  ol  the  Schiller  Institute  in 
Dresden.  His  marriage  in  1851  had  made  him  independent,  af>d 
he  bou^t  *  small  property  at  Piltnitt,  on  which,  soon  after  bis 
Ktnrn  from  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Norembcrg,  he  died, 
on  the  13rd  of  August  1861. 

Hammer  wrote,  besides  several  oomedies,  a  drama  DU  Brtdtr 
(1856),  a  numtwr  of  unimportant  romances,  and  the  novel 
EMedir  und  Umiekr  (Leipzig,  1856);  but  his  reputation  lests 
vpiKi  hii  eiHgrammatic  and  didactic  poems.  Hb  Scliau'  tarn 
dkh,  und  sckau'  in  dich  (1851).  which  made  his  name,  ha£  passed 
through  more  than  thirty  editions.  It  was  followed  by  Zu  alien 
ttUen  Stvnden  (1854},  Faler  Crund  (1857),  An}  tUUen  WtgeH 
(1859),  and  Lene,  liebe,  Icbe  (1861).  Besides  these  Im  wrote  a 
book  of  Turkish  songs,  Vnlv  dan  Halbmmd  (Leipzig,  i860}, 
and  rhymed  versions  of  the  psalms  (1861),  and  compiled  the 
popular  religious  anthology  Ltben  und  Heimai  in  Catl,  of  which  a 
t4th  edition  was  published  in  1900. 

Se«  C.  Q.  E.  Am  Ende,  Jidiiu  Hammer  (Nuremberg.  1872). 

HAHHBR,  an  implement  consisting  of  a  shaft  or  handle  with 
head  &xed  transversely  to  it.  The  head,  usually  of  metal,  has 
one  flat  face,  the  other  may  be  shaped'to  serve  various  purposes, 
<.{.  with  a  daw,  a  pick,  &c.  The  implement  is  used  for  breaking, 
bnting,  driving  nails,  rivets,  &c.,  and  the  word  is  applied  to 
heavy  masses  of  metal  moved  by  machinery,  and  used  for  similar 
purposes.  (Sec  Tool.)  "  Hammer  "  is  a  word  common  to 
Teutonic  languages.  It  appears  in  the  same  form  in  German 
and  Danish,  and  in  Dutch  as  kamer,  in  Swedish  as  hamnuire. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  unknown.  It  has  been  connected  with 
the  root  seen  in  the  Greek  Kd^rrtuf,  to  bend;  the  word  would 
mean,  therefore, something  crookedor bent.  A  more  illuminating 
suggestion  connects  the  word  with  the  Slavonic  kamy,  a  stone, 
cf.  Russian  kamtn,  and  ultimately  with  Sanskrit  acman,  a 
pointed  stone,  a  thunderbolt.  The  legend  of  Thor's  hammer, 
the  thunderbolt,  and  the  probability  of  the  primitive  hammer 
being  a  stone,  adds  plau«bility  to  this  derivation.  The  word 
b  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  a  hammer  in  shape  or 
function.  Thus  the  "  striker  "  in  a  clock,  or  in  a  bell,  when  it 
is  sounded  by  an  independent  lever  and  not  by  the  swinging  of 
the  "  tongue,"  is  cailcd  a  "  hammer  ";  similarly,  in  the  "  action  " 
of  a  pianoforte  the  word  is  used  of  a  wooden  shank  with  felt- 
covered  head  attached  to  a  key,  the  striking  of  which  throws 
the  "hammer"  against  the  strings.  In  the  mechanism  of  a 
fire-arm,  the  "  hammer  "  is  that  part  which  by  its  impact  on 
the  cap  or  primer  explodes  the  charge.  (Sec  Gun.)  The  hammer, 
more  usually  known  by  its  French  name  of  marUl  de  fer,  was  a 
medieval  band-weapon.  With  a  long  shaft  it  was  lucd  by 
infantry,  (specially  when  acting  against  mounted  troops.  With 
a  short  handle  and  usually  made  altogether  of  metal,  it  was 
also  used  by  horse-soldierB.  The  marld  had  one  part  of  the  head 
with  a  blunted  face,  the  other  pointed,  but  occasionally  both 
•ides  were  pointed.  There  are  i6lh  century  examples  in  which 
a  band-gun  forms  the  handle.  The  name  of  "  hammer,"  in 
Latin  malleus,  has  been  frequently  applied  to  men,  and  also  to 
books,  with  reference  to  destructive  power.  Thus  on  the  tomb 
of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  inscribed  his  name  of 
Stetonm  UaUaa,  the  "  Hammer  of  the  Scota."  The  title  of 
"  Hammer  of  Heretics,"  Sidkut  Haentkonm,  has  been  given 
to  St  Augustine  and  to  Johann  Faber,  whose  tract  against 
Lather  is  abo  known  by  the  name.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  styled 
~  McUeui  UoHockMtm.  The  famous  text-book  ol  procedure  in 
cases  <rf  witchcraft,  published  by  Sprenger  and  Krlmer  in  1489, 
was  called  HtunluMmtr  or  MaUtni  ItaUJuanm  (sec  WticB- 
oatt). 
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The  otigfai  of  the  word  "hanmeKlotb,'*  an  otnameiital  etoth 
covering  the  box-seat  on  a  sUte^each,  has  bent  often  eqtlained 
from  the  hammer  and  other  toob  carried  hi  the  box-seat  by  the 
coachman  for  repairs,  &c.  The  f/ea  English  Dictionary  points 
out  that  while  the  word  occurs  as  early  as  1465,  the  use  of  a  box- 
seat  is  not  known  before  the  t;tb  century.  Other  suggcstiom 
are  that  it  Is  a  cornq)Uon  "hunper-cloth,"  or  of  "  hammock- 
cloth,"  which  is  used  in  this  sense,  probably  owing  to  a  mistake. 
Neither  of  these  supposed  corruptions  helps  very  much.  Skeat 
connects  the  word  with  a  Dutch  word  hemd,  meaning  a  canopy. 
In  the  name  of  the  bird,  the  yellow-hammer,  the  latter  part 
should  be  "ammer."  This  appears  in  the  German  name, 
Emmtriaig,  and  the  word  probably  means  the  "  chiiper,"  cf. 
the  Ger.  jammem,  to  waJI,  lament. 

HAMHERBEAH  ROOF,  in  architecture,  the  name  given  to  a 
Gothic  open  limber  root,  of  which  the  finest  examine  is  that  over 
Westminster  Hall  (1395-1399).  In  order  to  give  greater  height 
in  the  centre,  the  ordinary  tie  beam  is  cut  through,  and  the 
portions  remaining,  known  as  hamroerbeams,  are  supported  by 
curved  braces  from  the  wall;  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  order  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  framing,  a  large  arched  piece  of 
timber  is  carried  across  the  hall,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  piece  to  the  centre  of  the  ctillar  beam,  the  latter  being  ^90 
supported  by  curved  braces  rising  from  the  end  of  the  hammer- 
beam.  The  span  of  Westminster  Hall  is  68  ft.  4  in.,  and  the 
opening  betweea  the  ends  of  the  hammerbcnms  3$  it'  6  in.  The 
height  from  the  paving  of  the  hail  to  the  hammerbeam  b  40  ft., 
and  to  the  underside  ot  the  collar  beam  63  ft.  6  in.,  so  that  an 
additional  height  in  the  centre  of  13  ft.  6  in.  has  been  gained. 
Other  important  examples  of  hammerbeam  roofs  exist  over  the 
balls  of  Hampton  Court  and  Eltham  palaces,  and  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  smaller  dimensions  in  churches  throughout 
England  and  particubrly  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  ends 
of  the  hammcrbeams  arc  usually  decorated  with  winged  angeb 
holding  shields;  the  curved  braces  and  beams  are  richly  moiddcd, 
and  the  spandrils  in  the  brger  examples  filled  in  with  tracery, 
as  in  Westminster  Hall.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  collar 
beam  is  similarly  treated,  or  cut  through  and  supported  by 
additional  cur\'cd  braces,  as  in  the  iiall  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London. 

RAMHERFEST,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe.  Pop. 
(fqoo)  1300.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  (Kvald)  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Norway,  in  Finmarkcn  ami  (county),  in  70°  40'  11'  N., 
the  latitude  being  tliat  of  the  extreme  north  of  Alaska.  Its 
position  affords  the  best  illustration  of  the  warm  climatic 
influence  of  the  north-eastward  Atlantic  drift,  the  mean  annua! 
temperature  being  36°  F.  (January  31',  July  s?')-  Hammerfest 
is  674  m.  by  sea  N.E.  of  Trondhjcm,  and  7S  S.W.  from  the  North 
Cape.  The  character  of  this  coast  tlifiers  from  the  soutfaern, 
the  isbnds  being  fewer  and  larger,  and  of  table  shape.  The 
narrow  strait  Strflmmen  separates  Kval8  from  (he  largc-r  Seiland, 
whose  snow-cowred  hills  with  several  glaciers  rise  above  3500  ft., 
while  an  insular  rampart  of  nrtountains,  SorS,  protects  the  strait 
and  harbour  from  the  open  sea.  The  town  u  timber-built  and 
modem;  and  the  Protestant  church,  town-hall,  and  scbotria 
wereatl  rebuilt  after  fireintSge.  There b  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
ctuirch.  The  sun  does  not  set  at  Hammerfest  from  the  13th  of 
May  to  the  iQth  of  July.  This  b  the  busy  season  of  the  towns- 
folk. Vessels  set  out  to  the  fisheries,  as  far  as  Spitsbergen  and 
the  Kara  Sea;  and  trade  b  brisk,  not  only  Norwegian  and 
Danish  but  British,  German  and  particularly  Russian  vcsseb 
engaging  in  it.  Cod-liver  oil  and  salted  fish  are  exported  with 
some  reindcer-skina,  fox-skins  and  eiderdown;  and  coal  and  salt 
for  curing  are  imported.  In  tlie  ^ring  the  great  herds  of  tame 
reindeer  arc  driven  out  to  swim  StrOmmen  and  graze  in  the 
summer  pastures  of  Sciland;  towards  winter  thgr  are  called 
home  again.  From  the  rSlh  of  November  to  the  13rd  of  January 
the  sun  is  not  seen,  and  the  enforced  quiet  of  winter  prevails. 
Electric  light  was  introduced  in  the  town  in  1891.  On  the 
Fuglenaes  or  Birds'  Cape,  which  protects  the  harbour  on  the 
north,  there  stands  a  column  with  an  inscription  in  None  and 
Laiio,  WM.\D%  lhaX  Uaanveftnit.  vva  out     <CBft  uaOiatfiMI 
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eqicditkm  for  dw  meaMKment  <rf  the  uc  of  tiw  BMiidiu  in 
1816-185],  ''o'  its  oiily  MMdatim  with  ideiice;  for 

it  wu  one  of  tlie  spots  chosen  by  Sir  Edward  S4bui«  for  his 
■cries  of  pendulum  expcrimeots  in  1813.  The  ascent  of  the 
Sadkn  or  tbe  Tyven  in  the  oei^bouriwod  is  usually  undertaken 
by  Uavellen  for  the  view  of  the  buten,  MOW-clad  Arctic  land- 
■cape,  tbe  bluff  indented  onst,  and  tlw  vast  expanse  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

BAMIIER-KOP.  or  Hakhebhud,  an  African  bird,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  stork  and  as  a  heron,  the&»>WMi*ireUa  of 
omithoiogists,  called  the  "  Umbre"  by  T.  Fmnant,  sow  placed 
in  a  lepante  family  Scopidae  between  the  herons  and  storks. 
It  was  discovered  by  M.  Adanson,  the  French  traveUcr,  in  Senegal 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  igth  century,  and  was  docribed  by 
M.  J.  Brisson  in  1760.  It  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  nearly 
the  whole  of  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  ii  the  **  hammerkop  " 
(hammerhead)  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Though  not  larger  than 
a  raven,  it  builds  an  enormous  nest,  some  six  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat-topped  roof  and  a  small  hole  for  entrance  and  exit, 
and  placed  eitlier  on  a  tree  or  m.  rocky  ledge.  The  bird,  oi  an 
almost  uniform  brown  colour,  slightly  glossed  with  purple  and  ka 
tail  baned  with  black,  has  a  long  occipital  crest,  genenUy  borne 
hwixontally,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  its  common  name.  It  is  some- 
what sluggish  by  day,  but  displays  much  activity  at  dusk,  when 
it  will  go  through  a  series  of  strange  performances.      (A.  N.) 

HAKIIEH-PUROSTALL,  JOSEPH.  Freiheu  VON  (1774- 
1856),  Austrian  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Grax  on  the  9th  of  June 
1774,  the  son  ot  Joseph  Johann  von  Hammer,  and  received  his 
early  education  mainly  in  Vienna.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1706,  he  was  appointed  in  1799  to  a  position  in  the 
Austrian  embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  in  ltda  capacity  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney 
Smith  and  General  Sir  John  Hely  Hutchinson  against  the 
French.  In  1807  he  returned  borne  from  the  East,  after  which 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and,  on  inheriting  in  1835  the 
estates  of  the  countess  Purgstatt  in  Styria,  was  given  the  title 
ot  "  treiherr."  In  1847  he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  acAdemy,  and  be  died  at  Vienna  on  tbe  s  jrd  of  November 
1856. 

For  fifty  years  Hammcr-Purgslall  wrote  incessantly  on  the 
moat  diverse  subjects  and  published  numerous  texts  and  transla- 
tions of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  authors.  It  was  natural 
that  a  scholar  wbo'traverscd  so  large  a  field  should  lay  himself 
Open  to  the  criticism  of  specialists,  and  he  was  severely  handled 
1^  Friedrich  Christian  Dies  (1794-1876),  who,  in  his  Unfug 
mud  Brlrug  (1815),  devoted  to  him  nearly  600  pages  of  abuse. 
Von  Kanuncr-Purgstall  did  for  Germany  the  same  work  that 
Sir  William  Jane*  Iq.t.)  did  for  England  and  Silvtstre  de  Sacy 
for  Fiance.  He  was,  like  his  younger  but  greater  ^"tf'**'  con- 
temporary, Edward  William  Lane,  with  whom  he  came  into 
friendly  conflict  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Tkt  Tkouiand 
and  One  Ni[hu,  an  assiduous  worker,  and  in  spite  of  many  faults 
did  more  for  oriental  studies  than  most  of  his  critics  put  together. 

Von  Hammer's  jirir(-ip.-il  work  his  CesthUlde  des  eimaniuhen 
Rrukts  [io  vpl(.,  Pcsih,  }S2j-i8i$).  Anoihcr  edilion  of  this  was 
mibtUbed  at  Pctih  in  iSu-iS};;,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
Freocji  by  J.  J.  HcUcn  0833-1843)'  Amoin  his  other  works  are 
CcMtlaMinofMit  und  der  Bosporus  (iSii);    Sur  Us  oriiinet  russes 

S Petelwm,  1813);  Gtschuhtc  der  osmanisekrn  Dichlkunst 
jijyiSntiMe  der  GMeixen  Hordi  in  Kiptscluik  (1840):  Ct- 
xktckU  itr  Ckne  dtr  Kntn  (1856);  and  an  unfinished  LilUralur- 
leschickte  der  Araber  (1830-1856).  His  Ceschkhte  drr  Asiassinen 
(181S)  has  been  translated  Into  English  by  O.  C.  Wood  (1835). 
Tens  .ind  translalion* — Eih-ThaAIabi.  Arab,  and  Gcr.  (1839); 
Ibn  Wakshtyak,  Htslory  0/  l*e  Uengols.  Arab,  and  Eng.  (1806); 
Ei-  iraijd/.  Pers.  and  Gcr.  (1856):  Ettk  '  SchfbislatiiS  RosenBor 
des  Gfhnmnisses,  Pers.  and  Ccr.  (1838);  Et  ■  Zamaklnluri.  Coldne 
IlalsMnder,  Anh.  and  Grrm.  <i835);  El-ChazzOn.  Hujjft-fl-lsl.lm, 
Arab,  and  Gcr.  (183!!);  FJ-llamaai,  Das  arah.  Hake  Lied  der  Liehe, 
Arah.  and  Gc?r.  (1854).  Tran^l.ilian*  oi—Ei-Mulanebbi's  Perms: 
Et-Rtsnii's  AciouHl  oj  bis  Embaisy  {iStc)):  Conlcs  inldils  des  1001 
Riitfi  (iBiS).  Bfii'li's  ihiic  .itid  sm.iUcr  vporks.  i.ui  li.iiinnpr 
contribulfl  numiTnu-  i-s-jj.i  jnd  criliiivms  Io  the  /■'ll.^^^l;'^l^.-n  des 
Oritmti,  which  he  edited:  to  the  Journct  asiali^;  and  la  many 
adwf  Jpww*  iwlilWhM>»gw.alt  to  the  nnuMMMof  tbe '*  AJ»- 
M4iiSJHIIH8liiS«(VifM.^iat«lU4i*^ 


founder:  and  he  tnnilated  Evtfra  Effendi's  Trtadt  in  Etmft.  fa- 
tbe  English  Oriental  Tranilalionkund.  ForaluMer  list  of  his  worts, 
which  anmiM  in  all  to  neariy  100  vcdumes.  arc  CtmpUt  r^tdmt  of 
theAcad.dealoscr.etdesBdks-t^tres(iSS7).  Sac  also  ScUettmao, 
Jpupk  MS  jfawmg  J^rtBtf  (Zurich,  t%ifU 

HUnERUlTU,  a  western  metropolitan  horouth  el  London, 
England,  bounded  E.  by  Kensington  and  S.  by  Fulham  «id  the 
river  Thames,  and  extending  N.  and  W.  to  tbe  boundarj'  of 
the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  111,139.  Tbe  name  appcan 
in  the  early  forms  of  Htrmadofede  and  Hamtrsmillt;  tbe  deriva- 
tion is  probably  from  tbe  An^D-Sazi»i,  sigaifyiiig  tbe  plaoc 
with  a  haven  [Ayfikr).  Hammeisraitb  Is  nwntioDed  with  Fulham 
as  a  winter  camp  of  Danish  invaders  in  B79,  when  they  occupied 
the  island  of  Hame,  which  may  be  identified  with  Cfaiswick 
Eyot.  Hammenumth  coositu  of  raidenlial  strccu  of  various 
classes.  TbcK  are  many  good  booses  in  the  districts  of  Bceok 
Green  in  tbe  south-east,  and  Kavensoourt  Park  and  Standi  Gicen 
in  the  west.  Shepherd's  Bush  in  the  east  is  a  populous  and  poorer 
quarter.  Boat-building  yards,  lead-mills,  oil  mills,  distiUerio, 
coach  factories,  motor  works,  and  other  industrial  esiabliib- 
mcnts  are  fotmd  along  the  river  aitd  elsewhere  in  tbe  boeough. 
Tbe  main  tborougbfare*  are  Uxbridge  Road  and  Gridhawk 
Road,  from  Acton  on  the  west,  converging  at  Sbepfaerd's  Bush 
and  continuing  towards  Nottiag  Hill;  King  Street  from  Chiswick 
on  the  south-west,  continued  as  Hammersmith  Broadway  and 
Road  to  Kensington  Road;  Bridge  Road  from  Hammersmith 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  Futham  Palace  Road  from  Fnlham, 
converging  at  the  Broadway.  Old  Hammersmith  Bfit^, 
designed  by  Tierney  Clark  (1814),  was  the  earliest  suspeioiaB 
bridge  crei.ied  near  London.  This  bridge  was  found  insecure 
and  reidaced  in  18S4-1887.  Until  1S34  Hammersmith  formed 
part  ol  Fulham  parish.  Its  church  of  St  Paul  was  built  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Fulham,  and  consecrated  by  Laud  io  i6ji. 
The  existing  building  dales  from  1890.  Among  the  dd  monu- 
ments preserved  is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  (d.  1665),  a 
prominent  royalist  during  the  civil  wars  and  a  benefactor  of  the 
parish.  Schools  and  religious  houses  ore  numerous.  St  Paul's 
school  is  one  of  the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  It 
was  founded  in  or  about  1509  by  Jtrfin  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  church.  But  it-appears  that 
Colet  actually  (cfounded  and  reorganized  a  school  which  had 
been  attached  to  tbe  cathedral  of  St  Paul  from  very  early  timet; 
the  first  mention  of  such  a  ichool  dates  from  the  early  p*n  of 
the  nth  century  (sec  an  article  in  Tke  Tima,  London,  July  7, 
iQoo.  on  the  occasion  of  the  cdcbration  of  the  quatcrccntenary 
of  Cotct's  foundation).  The  school  was  moved  to  its  present  site 
in  Hammersmith  Road  in  1883.  The  number  of  fouodatioa 
scholars,  that  b,  the  number  foe  wbich  Colet's  endowment 
provided,  is  193.  according  to  tbe  number  of  fiohea  taken  in 
the  miraculous  draught.  Tbe  total  number  of  pupUs  is  aboot 
600.  The  school  governors  arc  aiqmioted  by  the  Mercers' 
Company  (by  which  body  tbe  new  site  was  acquired),  and  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  Close  to  tbe 
school  h  St  PMl'a  preparatory  school,  and  at  Brook  Green  b  a 
giris'  school  in  connexion  with  the  main  sdMol.  There  are, 
besides,  the  Edward  Latymer  foundation  school  for  beys  (1614). 
part  of  the  income  o[  which  is  devoted  to  general  chviiabic 
purposes;  the  Godolphin  school,  founded  in  the  i6th  century 
and  remodelled  as  a  grammar  tchool  hi  i86t;  Xaaateth  House 
of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  other  convents.  The  town  hall,  tbe  West  London  bo^Mtal 
with  its  post-graduate  college,  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs  prison 
are  noteworthy  buildings.  Other  institutions  are  the  Hammer- 
smith schod  of  art  and  a  Roman  Catholic  teainins  pjllege. 
Besides  tbe  pictuesque  Ravenscourt  Park  (jt  acres)  there  are 
extensive  recreation  grounds  In  the  north  of  the  boniugji  at 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  (193  acres),  and  others  of  lesser  extent. 
An  important  place  of  entertainment  is  Olympia,  near  Hammer- 
smith Road  and  the  Addison  Road  station  on  tbe  West  London 
railway,  which  Includes  a  vast  arena  under  a  glass  roof;  lAile 
at  Shqiherd's  Bush  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  buildings 
firU  occupied  by  the  Fnuoo-Britbh  ExhiUtioa  of  1908.  indndi^i 
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s  huge  stadium  for  ttbktic  dbpliys.  In  the  dtreme  north  of 
the  borough  it  the  Kental  Green  Romtn  CttboUc  cemetery, 
in  which  OtnHnil  Minninf  tnd  many  other  promineDt  members 
of  this  feith  are  buried.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  UaU, 
bordering  the  river,  arc  the  bouse  where  Thomson  wrote  Us 
poem  "  The  Seasons,"  and  Kchnscott  House,  the  residence  of 
William  Morris.  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Hammersmith 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  cmsists  of  a  mayor, 
5  sMennen,  and  jo  councillors.   Area,  is86-3  acres. 

HAmBR-THItOWnia.  a  branch  of  fidd  athktia  wUch 
consists  of  barling  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  an  iottrament 
with  a  heavy  bead  and  slender  handle  called  the  hammer. 
Throwing  the  hammer  is  in  all  probability  of  Keltic  origin,  as 
it  has  been  popular  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  many  centuries. 
The  missile  waa,  however,  not  a  hammer,  but  the  wheel  of  a 
chariot  attached  to  a  fixed  axle,  by  which  it  was  whirled  round 
the  head  and  cast  for  distance.  Such  a  sport  waa  undoobtedly 
cultivated  in  the  oM  Irish  games,  a  large  stone  being  substituted 
for  the  wheel  at  the  begbining  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
Scottish  hi^lands  the  missite  took,  the  fonn  of  a  smith's  sledge- 
hammer, and  in  this  form  the  sport  became  popular  in  England 
in  early  days.  Edward  II.  b  said  to  have  fostered  it,  and  Henry 
VIII.  is  known  to  have  been  proficient.  At  the  begiDoing  of 
the  19th  century  two  standard  hammers  were  geiterally  recognised 
in  Scotland,  the  heavy  hammer,  weighing  about  it  lb,  and  the 
light  hammer,  weighing  about  i6  lb.  These  were  in  general 
use  until  about  1885,  although  the  tight  hammer  gradually 
attained  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  heavy.  Although 
ori^oally  an  ordinary  Ua^smith's  sledge  with  a  handle  about 
3  ft.  long,  the  form  of  the  head  was  gradually  modified  until  it 
acquired  its  present  spherical  shape,  and  the  stiff  wooden  handle 
gave  place  to  one  of  flexible  whalebone  about  |  in.  in  diameter. 
The  Scottish  style  of  throwing,  which  also  obtained  in  America, 
waa  to  Mand  on  a  mark,  swing  the  hammer  nund  the  bead 
several  tunes  and  hnrl  it  ba^wards  over  the  shoulder,  the 
length  being  measured  from  the  mark  made  by  the  falling  hammer 
to  the  nearest  foot  of  the  thrower,  no  run  or  follow  being  allowed. 
Such  men  as  Donald  Dinnie,  G.  Davidson  and  Kenneth  HcRae 
threw  the  light  hammer  over  lie  ft.,  and  Dionle^a  record  was 
13a  ft.  8  in.,  made,  fiowever,  from  a  raised  moVDU  Meanwhile 
the  English  Amateur  Athletic  Association  had  early  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  hammer  at  16  lb,  but  the  length  of  the  handle 
and  the  run  varied  widdy,  the  restrictions  being  few.  Under 
tbcw  coodiUons  S.  S.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  made  hi  1873  a  throw 
of  110  ft.,  which  was  conddered  extraordinary  at  the  time. 
In  187s  the  throw  was  made  from  a  7-ft.  circle  without  ran,  bead 
and  handle  of  the  missile  wei^og  together  exactly  16  lb.  In 
1887  the  circle  was  enlarged  to  9  ft.,  and  in  1S96  a  handle  of 
flexible  metal  was  Icgaliwd.  The  throw  waa  |nade  after  a  lev 
n|4d  levohitlona  of  the  body,  wUch  added  an  tmpetus  that 
greatly  added  to  the  distance  attained.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  Scottish  competitors  at  the  English  games,  who  clung  to 
their  standing  stjde  of  throwing,  were,  altbon^  athlrtes  of 
the  very  first  daas,  repeatedly  beaten;  the  result  being  that 
the  Scottish  asMdation  was  forced  to  Introduce  the  En|^ 
rules.  This  was  also  the  case  in  America,  where  the  thrtm 
from  the  7-(t.  circle,  any  motions  being  allowed  within  it,  was 
ad(^ed  in  18S8,  and  sUU  obtauu.  The  Americans  still  further 
modified  the  handle,  wfakb  nov  consisU  of  sted  wire  irith  two 
skeklon  loops  for  the  hands,  the  wire  being  Joined  to  the  bead  by 
means  of  a  ball-bearing  iwiveL  Thus  the  greatest  mechanical 
advantage,  that  of  having  the  entire  weight  of  the  missile  at  the 
end,  as  well  as  the  least  friction,  is  obtained.  In  Enghtnd  the 
Amateur  Athletk  Association  in  r^oS  enacted  that  "  the  bead 
and  handle  may  be  of  any  sise,  shape  and  aiatcrial,  provided 
that  the  Complete  im[4ement  shall  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  and  iu 
weight  not  less  than  16  lb.  The  competitor  may  asanme  any 
position  he  chooses,  and  use  either  one  or  both  hands.  All 
throws  shaU  be  made  from  a  circle  7  ft.  in  diameter."  The 
modem  hammer- thrower,  if  risht-handed,  beyns  by  fdacinc 
the  bead  on  the  gromid  at  Ms  ri^t  liAe.  He  then  hfU  and 
ndnp  it  round  hta  bead  with  bKmanng  lapidity,  Ui  whola 


body  finally  revolving  with  outstretdied  krma  twice,  in  lome 

cases  three  times,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  hammer  being 
released  in  the  desired  cUrection.  During  the  "  QHnning,"  or 
revolving  at  the  body,  the  iithlete  roust  be  constantly,  "ahead  of 
the  hammer,"  le.  he  must  be  drawing  it  after  him  urith  continu- 
ally Increased  pressure  up  to  the  very  moment  of  delivery.  Tbe 
muscles  chiefly  called  into  play  are  those  of  the  ibouldets,  back 
and  loins.  The  adoption  of  tbe  hand-loops  has  given  the  thrower 
greater  control  over  tbe  hammer  and  has  thus  rendered  the 
sport  mttch  leu  dangerous  than  it  owx  was. 

Wth  a  u'oodon  handle  the  I'jnptst  ihrow  made  in  Cri  it  Britain 
Ifm  a  9  fl.  tirclf  »js  ihat  o(  W.  j.  M.  Darr>'  in  fSf)2.  «1  won  the 
cti.irTiplim^hi|>  in  that  yoar  with  IJ3  Ft.  3  in.  U'ith  th«  flexible 
h«n<{l.',  "unliniiit'd  run  and  (oilow  "  being  permitted,  tbe  record 
w^is  hil.I  in  if>x)  by  M.J.  .McCraih  »ith  175  (t.  8  in.,  made  in  1907; 
aS<.oitish.iniati'ur,  T.  R.  NicholMn.  held  the  British  record  of  1(9  It. 
Sin.  The  wr.rld's  record  for  throwfrom  a  T-lt-dlcle  WSa  173  ft.  1 1  in. 
by  J.  FbnaR<in  m  1904  in  Ameriea<tbeBiltUi feBdrd fiun 9-ri. circle 
bring  alto  held  by  F^lana^n  wkhn  thtMtof  l43'A.  J  b.  made  101900^ 

ing's  Atlihttc  library; "  RamiMr-Thtowing  "  la  v^  U.  «  (hiint. 

HAMHER-TOE,  a  painful  condition  in  which  a  toe  is  rigidly 
bent  and  the  salient  angle  on  its  upper  aspect  is  constanily 
irritated  by  the  boot.  It  is  treated  sur^cally,  not  as  formerly 
by  amputation  of  the  toe,  but  tbe  toe  is  made  permanently  to 
lie  fiat  by  the  simple  excision  of  the  small  digital  j<»nt.  Even 
in  extremely  bad  cases  of  hammcr-(oe  the  operation  of  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  metatanal  phalanx  b  to  be  recommended 
rather  than  amputatioii. 

HAIIllOCK,a  bed  or  cbudi  dung  from  each  end.  The  word 
b  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  hamack  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  was  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Brazil  to  form  the 
nets,  suspended  from  trees,  in  which  they  slept.  The  hammock 
may  be  of  matting,  skin  or  textiles,  lined  with  cushions  or  filled 
with  bedding.  It  is  much  used  in  hot  climates. 

HAMMORD,  HEKRT  (1605-1660),  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Chertsey  in  Surrey  on  the  18th  of  August  1605.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  becoming  demy 
or  scholar  in  1619,  and  fellow  in  t6zs-  He  to^  orders  in  1619, 
aid  in  1633  in  preaching  before  the  court  lo  won  the  approval 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester  that  he  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Pcnshurst  In  Kent.  In  1643  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester. He  was  a  member  of  the  convocation  of  1640,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  tbe  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines. 
Insteadofsittingat  Westminster  he  to^  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
rising  at  Tunbridgeiafavour  of  King  Charles  L.andwasoUigcd 
to  fiee  in  disguise  to  Oxford,  then  the  toyal  headquarters. 
There  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing,  though  be  accom- 
panied the  king's  commissioners  to  London,  and  afterwards 
to  the  iiM^eaual  convention  at  Uxbrldge  in  i&45>  where  he 
disputed  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  parliamentary  envoys. 
In  his  absence  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
public  orator  of  the  imiveisity.  These  dignities  he  relinquished 
for  a  time  in  order  to  attend  the  Ling  as  chaplain  during  hii 
captivity  in  the  bands  of  tbe  parliamcnL  "When  Charles  was 
deprived  of  all  his  loyal  attendanu  at  Christinas  164T,  Hammond 
returned  to  Oxford  and  was  made  subdean  of  Christ  Church, 
only,  however,  to  be  removed  from  all  his  ofiices  by  the  parlia- 
mentary viutors,  who  imprisoned  him  for  ten  weeks.  After- 
wards he  was  permitted,  though  still  under  quasl-confinenent, 
to  retire  to  the  house  of  Philip  Warwick  at  ClafAam  in  Bedford- 
shire. In  1650,  having  regained  his  full  liberty,  Hammond 
betook  himself  to  the  friendly  mansion  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
at  Westwood,  in  Wotocstershire,  where  he  died  on  tbe  15th  of 
April  1660,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  deferment  to  the  see  of 
Worcester.  Hammond  was  held  in  high  esteem  even  by  Ids 
opponents.  He  was  handsome  in  person  and  benevolent  in 
disposition.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher;  Charles  I.  pro- 
nounced him  tbe  most  natural  orator  he  bad  ever  hear4'  His 
range  of  reading  was  extensive,  and  Jie  was  a  moat  diligent 
icbdai  and  writer. 

His  writings,  pubCihed  In  4  vols.  foL  (1674-1684).  eonut  for  the 
mMtpoR  blooatravanial  serraoaaandtiacu.  The  Am^»-CaiUit 
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t:  his  Pcrapkraie  and  AnmeUiAmt  on  tkt 
I  incoroplete  work  of  a  tiiaitar  nature  on  the 
OM  Tctfamcnt.  His  Life,  a  deli^tful  piece  (rf  bicsnphy,  written 
by  Biifaop  Fell,  and  pretiwd  to  uw  collected  tCorlV,  ha*  been  re- 
priDted  in  vol.  iv.  <rf  Word&worth'i  EaJtsiatlital  BioffB^y.  See 
■Ito  Li/e  tif  Henry  Hammtmd.  by  G.  G.  Perry. 

HAWORD,  a  city  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  VSA.,  about 
18  m.  S.E.  o(  the  business  centre  of  Chicago,  on  the  Grand 
Calumet  river.  Pop.  (1890),  5418;  (1900}  11,376,  of  whom  3156 
were  foreign-bom;  (igio,  cennis)  10,915.  It  ta  lerved  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  nilwiys  approaching  Chicago  from  the  cast, 
and  by  several  bdl  lines.  As  far  as  its  industries  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  part  of  Chicago,  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  rapid  growth 
and  its  extensive  manufacturing  establish raents,  which  include 
slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  iron  and  steel  works,  chemical 
works,  piano,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  printing  catabliab- 
ments,  flour  and  starch  miUs,  glue  works,  breweries  and  div 
tillcries.  In  iqoo  Hammond  was  the  principal  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  centre  of  the  state,  but  subsequently  a  Urge 
establishment  removed  from  the  city,  and  Hammond's  total 
factory  product  (all  industries)  decreased  from  $15,070,551  in 
t9oo  to  $7,671,103  in  190s;  after  1905  there  was  renewed 
growth  in  the  city's  manufacturing  interests.  It  has  a  good 
water-supply  system  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  Hammond 
was  first  settled  about  1868,  was  named  in  honour  of  Abram 
A.  Hammond  (acting  governor  of  the  state  in  1860-1861)  and 
was  diartered  as  a  city  in  1883. 

HIMOH,  JZAH  LOUIS  (1811-1874).  Fnnch  painter,  was 
bom  at  Plouha  on  the  5th  of  May  1811.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
intended  (or  the  priesthood,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
brothers  Lamennais,  but  his  strong  desire  to  become  a  painter 
finally  triumphed  over  family  opposition,  and  In  1840  he  courage- 
ously left  Plouha  for  Paris — his  sole  resources  being  a  pension 
of  five  hundred  francs,  granted  htm  for  oat  year  only  by  the 
municipality  of  his  native  town.  At  Paris  Hamon  received  valu- 
able counsels  and  encouragement  from  Delaroche  and  Gleyre, 
and  in  1848  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Salon  with  "  Le 
Tombeau  du  Christ "  (Mua£edc  Marseille),  and  a  decorative  work, 
"  Dessus  de  Porte."  The  works  which  he  exhibited  in  1849 — 
*  Une  Afliche  romainc,"  "  L'figalit*  au  s«rail,"  and  "  Perroquet 
Jasant  avec  deux  jeunes  filles  "—obtained  no  marked  success. 
Hamon  was  therefore  content  to  accept  a  place  in  the  manu- 
factory of  Sivres,  but  an  enamelled  casket  by  his  hand  having 
attracted  notice  at  the  London  International  Eidiibition  of  1851 , 
he  received  a  medal,  and,  rdn^lred  by  success,  left  his  post  to 
try  hli  chance*  again  at  the  Salon  of  iSjs.  **  La  Com(die 
bumaine,"  wbfck  be  tben  exhibited,  tnmed  the  tide  of  his 
fortune,  and  "  Ma  sceur  n*y  est  pas"  (purchased  by  the  emperor) 
obtained  for  its  author  a  third-class  medal  in  i8s3.  At  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  1855,  when  Hamon  re-exhibited 
the  casket  of  1851,  together  with  several  vases  and  pictures  of 
which  "  L'Amour  et  son  troupean,"  "  Ce  n'est  pas  moi,"  and 
"  Unc  Gardeuse  d'enfants"  were  the  chiet,  he  received  a  medal 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  absent  in  the  East,  but  in  1857  he 
reappeared  with  "Boutique  k  quatre  sous,"  "Papillon  en- 
chalnt,"  Cantbarlde  esclave,"  "  Dfivideuses,"  &c.,  in  all  ten 
pictures;  "  L'Amour  en  visite  "  was  contributed  to  the  Salon 
of  1859,  and  "  Vierge  de  Lesbos,"  "  Tutelle,"  "  La  Volidre," 
"L*Escamoteui"  and  "La  Sceur  alnCe"  were  all  seen  in  1861. 
Hamon  now  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Capri,  whence 
fn  r864  he  sent  to  Paris  "  L' Aurore  "  and  "  Un  Jour  de  fiancailles." 
Theinfluenceof  Italy  was  also  evident  in"  Les  Muses  iPompti," 
his  sole  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  1866,  a  work  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  and  was  re-exhibited  at  the  Internationa) 
Exhibition  of  1867,  together  with  "La  Promenade "  and  aiz 
other  pictures  of  previous  years.  His  last  work,  "  Lc  Trbte 
Rivage,"  appeared  at  the  Salon  of  1873.  It  was  painted  at 
St  Raphael,  where  Hamdn  had  finally  settled  in  a  Ultle  house 
on  the  shores  of  the  Heditenanean,  dose  by  Alphonse  Karr^ 
Itmonifanlcn.  Inthislumwliedlcdontbea^thaf  M^r  1874. 
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HAMPDBN.  BBKRY  BODTERIB  WILLIAM  BRAMD,  in 

Viscoumt'  (iSii-1891),  speaker  of  the  House  of  ComnKina. 
was  the  second  son  of  the  11st  Baron  Dacre.and  descended  fnw 
John  Hampden,  the  patriot,  in  the  female  line;  the  baraof 
of  Dacr*  devolved  00  him  in  1890,  after  he  had  been  created 
Viscount  Hanqideo  in  1884.  He  entered  parliament  as  a  Liberal 
in  1851,  aad  for  some  time  was  chief  whip  of  his  pwty.  In  1871 
be  was  elected  speaker,  and  retained  this  post  tiU  Fcfaniaiy 
1884.  It  fdl  to  him  to  deal  with  the  ^yMcmatic  obstradioa  of 
the  Irisb  Nationalist  party,  and  bis  speakership  is  mcnMaUe 
for  bis  action  on  the  ind  of  February.  18S1  in  refusing  furtha 
debate  on  W.  E.  Forster's  Coercion  Bill— a  step  which  led  to  the 
formal  introduaion  of  the  closure  into  parliamentary  procedore. 
He  died  on  tbt  (4tfa  of  March  tSpj,  being  lucceeded  «•  »d 
viscount  by  his  son  ((.  1841),  who  was  govonoi  of  New  South 
Wales,  1S95-1899. 

HAHPDEH,  JOHN  (c.  1595-1643).  English  statesman,  the 
eldest  son  of  WiUiam  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden  in  Bnckiag- 
hamsbire,  a  deacendant  ol  a  very  ancient  family  of  th*l  place, 
said  to  have  been  established  there  before  the  Coaqoeat,  and 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and  anq| 
of  Oliver,  the  future  protector,  was  born  about  tht  year  tsos- 
By  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  he  beciame  the 
owner  of  a  good  estate  aad  a  ward  of  the  crown.  He  wb 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Tlisme,  and  on  the  30th  erf 
March  i6iobecame  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford, 
lo  i6i3hewasadmit ted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  first 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grampound  in  1621,  repcc- 
sentinglatcrWendovcrintheSrUthreeparliaSientsof  Charts L, 
Buckinghamshire  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  Wendavn 
again  in  the  Long  Parliament.  In  the  early  days  of  his  pailia- 
mentaiy  career  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Elioi, 
as  in  its  later  days  he  was  content  to  be  overshadowed  by  Tyn 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Essex.  Yet  it  is  Hampden,  aad  dm 
Eliot  or  Pym,  wbo  lives  in  the  popular  imagination  as  the  centid 
figuK  of  the  English  revolution  in  its  earUer  stages.  It  b 
Hampden  whose  statue  rather  than  that  of  Eliot  or  ^ym  b» 
been  selecUd  lotake  its  place  in  St  Stephen's  H&U  as  the  noUcst 
type  of  the  parliamentary  of^iosition,  as  Falkland's  haa  bees 
selected  as  the  noblest  type  of  pariiomcntary  reyalism. 

Something  of  Hampden's  fame  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
position  which  he  took  up  as  the  opponent  of  ship-money.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  even  resistance  to  ship-money  amU 
have  so  distinguished  him  but  for  the  min^wi  massiveana  aad 
mcJcsiy  of  his  character,  his  dislike  of  aO  pretences  in  U^mM 
or  111  hers,  his  brave  contempt  of  danger,  and  his 
rca<li:icss  lo  shield  others  as  far  as  possible  frouLi 
con-^^'ijuences  of  ihcir  actions.  Nor  was  he  waotins  i 
v/h  '  h  enabled  him  toinflgeace  snentQWfuds  the  ci;  . 
he  i  riii'd,  and  which  was  spoken  Of  as  aubuety  by 
diili'  ci!  hi-  (.-nds. 

I'.ii:,"  ihr..-u  first  parli.inif His  Hampden  diil  not, 
we  f. iiiu, ,  ii(it'n  his  lips  in  public  debate,  but  he  \ra& . 
empli.yfd  in  comniiiiec  work,  for  which  he  seems; 
a  spLcial  aptitude.    In  16^6  he  took  an  active  part.I 
tioiU'M  he  charges  against  Buckingham.    In  Janr. 
bound  ijver  to  answer  at  the  council  luiard  for 
the  forced  Iwui.    i,aler  io  the  year  he  was  cor_ 
house,  ami  then  sent  into  confinement  in]  " 
he  was  liberated  just  before  the  mecl^ 
of  the  reign,  in  which  he  once,g 
obtrusive  assisLancc  to  bis  leaden 
U'ben  the  breach  came  in  16 
tolary  conespgq^BDce  withtbef 
him  the  pro^ocU  of  tbOj] 

'  Anearlieri  
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botpiulity  4im1  giving  omiuel  to  the  pit  riot'i  sons  now  that  they 
were  deprived  of  a  fubec's  peiaonml  am.  It  wu  not  till  1657, 
however,  that  hia  reiiiUnc*  to  the  payment  of  thip-money 
gained  for  hit  name  the  hutre  whkh  it  baa  never  lincc  loat. 

(See  Smp-MoNZ  Y.)  Seven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  aided  againit 
him,  but  the  oonnexian  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
parliamentary  system  was  firmly  cstahli&hed  in  the  popular 
nind^  The  tax  bad  been  juatificd,  sajs  Clarendon,  who  eiprcsica 
hia  admiration  at  Hampden's  "  rare  temper  mad  modesty " 
at  this  crisis,  "  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every  atander- 
by  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law  "  (HitL  1 150,  vii.  Si). 

Id  the  Short  Parliament  of  i64oHampdea  stood  forth  amongst 
the  leaders.  He  guided  the  House  in  the  debate  on  the  4tb  of 
May  in,  its  opposition  to  the  grant  of  twelve  subsidies  in  return 
for  the  surrender  of  sfaip-maaey.  Parliament  was  dissolved  the 
next  day,  and  on  the  6tb  an  unsuccessful  leatch  was  made  among 
the  papers  of  Hampden  and  of  other  chiefs  of  the  party  to 
discover  incriminating  correspondence  with  the  Soots.  During 
the  eventful  months  which  fpUowed,  when  Strafford  was  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  force  England,  in  spite  of  its  visible  reluctance, 
to  si^iport  the  king  in  his  Scottish  war,  rumour  has  much  to  tell 
of  Hampden's  activity  in  rouung  o;^>oaitIon.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  rumour  is  in  the  main  true,  but  we  are  not  possessed 
of  any  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  though  Hampden  was  by  no  meant 
*  frequent  speaker,  it  is  possible  to  trace  his  course  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  His  power  consisted  in  his  personal  influence, 
and  as  a  debater  rather  than  aa  an  orator.  "  He  was  not  a  man 
of  many  words,"  says  Clarendon,  "and  rarely  b^an  the  discourse 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  waa  assumed, 
but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate 
and  observed  how  the  House  was  likely  to  be  inclined,  took  up 
the  argument  aad  shortly  and  dearly  and  aattlly  ao  stated  it 
that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never  waa  without  the 
dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  lime,  and  to  prevent  the 
determining  anything  in  the  negative  which  ifpght  prove  tncon- 
venient  in  the  future"  (Hitt.  bt.  ji).  Voweuied  in  attendance 
upon  committees,  he  was  iu  all  things  ready  to  second  Pyra, 
whom  he  plainly  regarded  as  his  leader.  Hampden  was  one  of 
the  eight  managen  of  StnCord's  prosecutioD.  like  Pym,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  more  legal  and  regular  procedure  by  im- 
peachment rather  than  by  attainder,  which  at  the  later  stage 
was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons^  and  through 
his  influence  a  conquomise  was  effected  by  which,  while  an 
attainder  was  subicquently  idapted,  Stra&wd'a  counset  were 
heard  as  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  and  thus  a  serioas  breach 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  threatened  to  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  whole  proceedings,  was  averted. 

There  was  another  point  oa  which  there  was  no  agrcemenL 
A  large  minority  wished  to  retain  Episcopacy,  and  to  keep  the 
common  Prayer  Book  unaltered,  whilst  the  majority  were  at 
least  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  abdishing  the  one  and 
modifying  the  other.  On  this  subject  the  parties  which  ulii- 
noately  divided  the  House  and  the  country  itself  were  fully 
fbnned  as  early  the  8th  of  Fdbntaiy  1641.  It  it  enoti||i  to 
amy  that  («.  under  Pym)  Hampden  fully  shared  in  the  counsels  of 
the  opponents  of  Episcopacy,  It  is  not  that  he  was  a  theoretical 
Presbyterian,  but  the  bishops  had  been  in  his  days  so  fully 
engaged  in  the  imposition  of  obnoxious  ceremonies  that  It  was 
difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  dissociate  them  from  the  cause  in 
wbid)  they  Were  embarked.  Closely  connected  with  Hampden's 
distrust  of  the  bishops  was  his  distrust  of  monarchy  as  it  then 
existed.  The  dispute  about  the  church  therefore  soon  attained 
the  form  of  an  attack  upon  monarchy,  and,  when  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  arrayed  itself  on  the  dde  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  of  an  attack  upm  the  House  of  Lords  aa 
well 

No  serious  importance  therefore  can  be  attached  to  the  offers 
of  advaomnent  made  from  time  to  time  to  Hampden  and  his 
friends.  Charles  would  gladly  have  given  then  office  if  they  bad 
been  ready  to  desert  their  principles.  Every  day  Hampden^ 
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conviction  grew  stronger  that  Charlo  would  never  abandon  the 
position  which  he  had  taken  up.  In  August  1640  Hampden 
was  ose  of  the  lour  oooimiiaioners  iriw  attended  Chailet  in 
Scotland,  and  the  king's  conduct  there,  connected  with  auch 
events  aa  the  "  Incident,"  must  have  proved  to  a  man  far  less 
sagacious  than  Hampden  that  the  lims  for  compromise  had  gone 
by.  He  was  therefore  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Gland  Semon- 
stianoe,  and  waa  mailed  out  aa  one  of  the  fiin  impnched 
members  whose  attempted  arrest  tnovght  at  last  the  opposing 
parties  into  open  collision  (see  also  Pvu,  Stkode,  Holles  and 
Leniuall).  In  the  angry  scene  which  arose  on  the  proposal 
to  print  the  Graad  Remonstrance,  it  Was  Hampden's  personal 
intervention  which  prevented  an  actual  conffict,  and  it  waa  after 
the  Impeachment  had  been  attempted  that  Hampden  laid  down 
the  two  conditions  under  which  resistance  to  the  king  becaoM 
the  duty  of  a  good  subject.  Tbo»e  conditions  were  an  attack 
upon  religion  and  an  attack  upon  the  fundamental  laws.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hampden  fully  believed  that  both  those 
conditions  were  fulfiUed  at  the  opening  of  164s. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Haitapden  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  safety,  levied  a  regiment  of  But^iugham- 
shire  men  for  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
deputy-lieotenant  carried  out  the  parliamcBtary  militia  ordinance 
in  the  coonty.  In  the  earlier  operations  of  the  war  be  bore  him- 
self gallantly  and  wdL  He  took  no  actual  part  In  the  battle  of 
Edgehill.  His  troiqw  in  the  rear,  however,  arrested  Rupert's 
charge  at  Kineton,  and  he  urged  Essex  to  renew  the  attack  here, 
and  also  after  the  disaster  at  Brentford.  In  1643  he  waa  present 
at  the  uege  and  capture  of  Reading.  But  It  Is  not  oQ  his  skQI 
as  a  regimental  officer  that  Hampden's  fome  rests.  In  war  as 
In  peace  his  distinction  lay  in  bis  power  of  disentan^ing  the 
essential  part  torn  the  non-essential.  In  the  previous  con- 
stitutional struggle  he  had  seen  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
miliury  struggk  which  followed  he  saw,  as  Cromwell  saw 
af  larwards,  that  the  one  thing  necesaary  was  to  beet  the  enemy. 
He  protested  at  once  against  Essex's  hesltafloiis  and 
promises.  In  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  the  sfar 
associated  counties,  whkh  was  to  supply  a  basis  f^r  CtomwcD's 
operations,  ht  took  an  active  part.  His  influebce  Wat  felt  aUke 
in  parHanieat  and  In  the  fidd.  But  be  was  Bot  in'  supreme 
command,  and  he  had  none  of  that  impatience  which  often 
leads  able  men  to  fail  in  the  esecuthin  of  orders  of  whidi  they 
disapprove.  His  predous  Ufe  was  a  sacrifice  to  his  unselfish 
devoUon  to  the  call  of  disciplme  and  duty.  On  the  i8th  of  June 
1&45,  n4ieii-fae  waa  bedding  ont  en  ChiJgrave  Field  agatafit  the 
superior  numbers  of  Kiq^  till  reinforcements  arrived,  he 
received  two  carbine  balls  in  the  shoulder.  Leavhig  the  fieM 
be  reached  Thame,  survived  rix  days,  and  died  on  the  14th. 

Hampden  married  ( r)  in  rfiiQ  £IUabetb,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Symcon  of  Pyrton,  Oxfordahiie,  and  (3)  Letilia,  dangbter  of 
Sir  Francis  Kncdlys  and  widow  <rf  Sir  Tboaws  VacbelL  By  hfa 
first  wife  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whoD),  Richard  <i63r-t69s) 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  William  Ul.'t  reign;  from 
two  of  his  daughters  arc  descended  tlie  families  of  Trevor' 
Hampden  and  Hobatt-Hampden,  the  descent  in  the  male  line 
becoming  apparently  extinct  In  1754  In  the  person  of  John 
Hampden. 

John  Haupden  the  younger  (c.  i656-t6o6),  the  second  son 
of  Richard  Hampden,  returned  to  England  ^ter  reading  lor 
about  two  years  hi  Fiance,  and  Joined  himself  to  Lord  V^lam 
RtisseB  and  Algernon  SMiiey  ud  the  party  Opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  government  of  Charles  H.  Wth  Russell  and  Sidney 
he  was  arrested  in  T683  for  alleged  compHdty  In  the  Rye  House 
Pk)t,  but  more  fortunate  than  his  coUengues  his  life  was  spired, 
althong^  as  he  was  nnsUe  to  pay  the  &cx  of  £40^000  whldi  was 
Imposed  upon  him  he  remained  in  prison.  Then  in  1685,  after 
(be  failure  of  HonmouthS  rising,  Hampden  was  again  brought 
to  trial,  and  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and  having  paid  £6000 
he  WIS  Set  at  liberty..  Inihe  Convention  patUnnent  of  tUg  he 
r^mMted  Wendover,  but  in  the  subsequent  parihtmentt  be 
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fukd  to  secuTca  MAt.  He  died  by  hii.own  band  on  Ihe  i3th 
of  December  1696.  Hampden  wrote  numerous  punpfalets,  and 
BubopBumetdctcribedhiniu  "one  oltheleaniedeat  gentlemen 

I  ever  knew." 

Sii-  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Ilisl.  of  England  an<]  nf  Hit  Great  Ci-.'U  War; 
the  article  ori  i l.inifKloii  jn  the  Pi./,  of  A'll.  Bii'^raphy,  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  with  authorities  ihrrc  c'lilittrt! ;  Cljrei:du[i  5  tlisl.  cj  Ike 
Rebetiion;    Sir    Philip    Warwick's    Mcms.   p.  Wood's  Alh. 

Oxon.  iii.  59:  Lord  Nugcnt's  AUmonals  of  John  Hampden  (181I): 
Macauljy's  Eiiay  en  Hampden  (183I).  The  prinlLiI  p.inipfilet 
announcing  his  capture  of  Reading  in  December  164J  is  shown  by 
Mr  Firth  to  be  qMitioua,  mod  the  account  in  Mercaiiui  AuIkIU, 
January  37  and  39,  l6u,  o(  Hampden  commanding  an  attack  at 
Brili,  to  be  alto  lalae.  while  the  publiihed  speech  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  Hampden  on  the  4i.h  of  January  1642.  and  reproduced 
by  Fontcrlntbe'O^Ht  0/'V  Fm  Mrmben  (1660),  has  been  proved 
by  Gatdber  to  be  a  foncry  {Hia.  oj  Bn^nd,  x.  135):  Mr  Firth 
Mwalto  Aomai  n»jf«awiini  (or  1U9,  Novamber  a  and  9,  that 

*          niut  bft  Ab&iidoiuKL 

HAMPDEN,  RBHII  NCKSON  (1793-186S),  Engltih  divine, 
was  born  in  Barbados,  where  his  father  was  colonel  of  militia, 
in  1793,  and  was  educated  at  Orid  College,  Oxford.  Having 
taken  hn  BJL  «itlt  fint-cU»  honoon  in  both  dassiGs 

and  mathenatlcs  in  181  j,  be  next  year  obtained  tlw  chaocdltn'a 
prise  for  a  Latin  euay,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  to 
a  feUowship  in  bis  coUege,  Kcble,  Newman  and  Arnold  being 
amtmg  his  contemponriea.  Having  left  tbe  univeruty  in  181A 
he  held  sncccnively  a  aumbcr  of  cnndea,  aad  in  1837  lie  pub- 
lisbed  £0ay>  m  Hu  PUbtopkieat  fivtfmcc  </  CkrisliutUy, 
fdlowed  by  a  ^ume  of  Paroekial  Sermau  tSutlratht  of  tiu 
Impertanu  of  tkt  lUsthlum  of  God  fn  Jttiu  Ckrial  (iSaS).  In 
1S29  he  tetiuned  to  Oxford  and  was  Bampton  Icctutet  in  1831. 
Notwithstanding  achaigeof  Arianismnow  broughtagainst  him 
by  the  Tractaiian  party,  he  in  iSjj  passed  from  a  tutonbip 
at  Oriel  to  Use  principalsUp  of  St  Mary's  HaU.  In  1834  he  vns 
apptuntcd  professor  of  moral  philoaophy,  and  despite  much 
univeiuty  opposition,  Regius  ftrofessor  of  divinity  in  1836. 
There  resulted  a  wideqiread  and  violent  though  ^hemeral 
controversy,  after  the  lubsideocc  of  which  he  published  a  Leclnn 
PM  TrodMoH,  which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  a  volume 
on  The  Thirty-nine  Arlicla  of  Ike  Ckunh  of  Entland,  His 
nomination  by  Lord  John  Rusaell  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford 
in  December  1S47  was  again  tbe  signal  for  a  violent  and  organized 
oppo^tion;  and  his  consettation  in  March  1848  took  ^ce-in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  by  many  ol  the  bishops  and  the  resistance 
of  Dr  John  Merewether,  the  dean  of  Hereford,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  vote  against  the  election  when  the  ccngi  d'Hire  reached 
the  chapter.  As  bishop  of  Hereford  Dr  Hampden  made  no 
change  in  his  long-formed  habits  of  studiovs  seclusion,  and 
though  he  showed  no  special  ecclesiastical  activity  or  zeal,  the 
diocese  certainly  prospered  in  his  charge.  Among  the  more 
important  of  his  Utcr  writings  were  the  articles  on  Aristotle, 
Plato  aad  Socrates,  contributed  to  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encydefatiia  Britanmca,  and  afterwards  reprinted  with 
additions  under  the  title  of  The  Potktrt  ef  Cretk  PUUupky 
(Edlobui^.  i86a)^  In  1866  he  bad  •  petaljrtic  idnue,  and 
died  inLoDckmonthe  sjrdof  April  1868. 

Hii  daughter,  Henrietta  Hampdea,  published  Some  Utmonalt  of 
K.  D.  Hampden  in  1871. 

HAHPDBH-UDHBY,  a  village  of  Prince  Edward  county, 
Virginia,  U.S,A.r  about  70' m.  S.W.  of  Ridmond.  Pop.  nbout 
SSP.  Daily  stages  connect  the  village  with  Fannvilie  (pop.  in 
1910,  3971),  the  county-scat,  6  m.  N.E.,  which  is  served  by  the 
Norfolk  at  Western  and  the  Tidewater  &  WesUm  railways. 
Hampden-SidnQT  is  tbe  seat  of  Hampden-Sidney  -  College, 
founded  by  the  preriqrteiy  of  Hanover  county  as  Hunpden- 
Sidney  Academy  ini776,«iKl  named  inbonoor  of  John  Hampden 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  It  was  incorporated  as  Hampden-Sidney 
College  in  1783.  The  incorporators  included  James  Madison, 
Patrick  Hetuy  (who  is  believed  to  have  drafted  tbe  c^lege 
charter),  Paul  Carriofton,  WOliam  Cabdl,  Sen.,  and  Nathaidel 
VenaUe.  Tbe  Union  Theological  School  was  ft«fm-li«l  in 
connesloa  with  the  college  In  1813,  but  in  189I  was  lemorved 
to  Richmond  Virgin.  In  1907-1908  the  coUcfe  had  8  Im- 


Btiuctm,  135  students,  and  a  Ubaiy  of  11,000  weluiaci."  tW 
college  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  Instruction,  and  nsoj 
of  its  former  students  have  been  prominent  as  puMic  ma, 
educationslisU  and  preachers.  Among  them  were  Fresideu 
WnUam  Henry  Harrison,  William  H.  Cabell  (rrrt-lSss), 
ptcwlent  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals;  George  If.  Kbh 
(1773-1859),  secretary  of  the  treasury  (.t844-r84s)  in  Tmldal 
Tyler's  cabinet;  William  B.  Preston  (1805-1863),  aeeoetMiyid 
the  navy  in  1849-1850;  William  CabeO  fives  and  Gcnnd 
Sterling  Price  (1809-1867). 

KAMPSHIBB  (or  Coukty  or  SotmAMFTOK,  abbnviaud 
Haios),  asouthem  county  of  Eni^nd,  bounded  N.  by  Berkshire, 
£.  by  Sutrey  and  Sussex,  S.  by  the  En^sh  Cbanrtel,  and  W. 
by  Dorsetshire  and  WHtshiie.  Theareais  i6i3-53q.  m.  From 
the  coast  of  tbe  mainland,  which  b  for  the  most  port  low  and 
irregular,  a  strait,  knonp  In  its  western  part  as  the  Solent,  and 
in  iu  eastern  as  ^thead,  separates  the  Isle  of  Wi|^.  Us 
island  is  induded  in  the  county.  The  inlet  of  Soutbamptoo 
Water  opens  from  this  strait,  penetrating  inland  in  a  nortb- 
westerly  dbcctloo  for  1 3  UL  Tbeessteriypartof  tbecocst  foma 
a  large  shallow  bay  canlalning  Hayling  and  Portaea  ^^■™'t. 
whidi  divide  it  Into  CUduster  Harbour,  Lanpton  Hubonr 
and  Portsmouth  Harbour.  The  westerly  part  forms  tbe  man 
regular  indentations  of  Chrislchurch  Bay  and  part  of  Poole  Bay. 
In  its  genetsl  aspect  Hampshire  presents  a  beaatifsl  wkty  of 
gently  rising  hflb  and  fruitful  valleys,  adorned  wHh  iu"*r^t 
mandMsand  pleasant  villagts,  and  interspersed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  woodland.  Low  ranges  of  hills,  included  in  the  system 
to  which  the  general  name  of  Ihe  Western  Downs  is  given,  reach 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  tbe 
county,  where  there  are  many  picturesque  eminences,  of  wfaiA 
Beacon,  Sidown  and  Pilot  hiUs  near  Highdere  in  tbe  north-west, 
each  exceeding  850  ft.,  are  thehlghest.  Theportion  of  the  coonty 
west  of  Southampton  Water  is  almost  wholly  induded  in  tlw 
New  Forest,  a  sequestered  district,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
examples  of  an  ancient  afforested  tract.  The  river  Avon  in  tbe 
south-west  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  pas^ng  Fordingbridge  and 
Ringwood  falls  into  Christchurch  Bay  bdow  C^ristdiurdi, 
being  joined  close  to  Its  mouth  by  the  Stour.  The  Lymingtoo 
or  Boldre  river  rises  in  the  New  Forest,  and  after  collecting  the 
waters  of  several  brooks  falls  into  the  Sdent  thivo^  Lymingtoo 
Creek.  Tbe  Beanlieu  in  the  eastern  part  <rf  tbe  forest  idso  enters 
tiie  Solent  by  way  of  a  long  and  plctmesque  estuary.  Tbe 
Test  rises  near  Overton  in  the  north,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Anton  at  FuUerton  passes  Stockbridge  and  Romsey,  and 
enters  the  head  of  Southampton  Water.  The  Itchcn  rises  near 
Alresford,  and  flowing  by  Winchester  and  Eastlei^  blls  into 
SoutfaaiT^ton  Water  east  of  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises 
near  Bishops  Waliham,  snd  soon  forms  a  narrow  esttiai;  opening 
into  Southampton  Water.  The  Wey,  the  Loddon  and  the  Black- 
water,  rising  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  bring  tbat 
part  into  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Tbe  streams  from  the  dulk 
hois  run  dear  and  swift,  and  the  trout-fishing  in  tbe  county  b 
famous.   Salmon  ere  taken  in  the  Avon. 

CMbpr.— Somewltat  to  the  north  of  the  ccnUe  ol  the  county  U 
a  braadexpanK  of  hilly  chalk  count  ly  about  31  m.  nnde:  tfte  sAbb 
of  it  has  been  bent  up  into  a  great  (oldn  that  tbe  strata  on  tbe  north 
dip  northward  steeply  in  placet,  while  tboac  on  the  south  in  the 
<qipnsite  direttion  more  EcntTy.  In  the  nortb  the  cballc  dltiipmep, 
beneath  Tertiary  Virata  of  the  "London  Basin."  and  some  BtK' 
distance  wulh  of  Winchester  it  runs  In  a  Htmilar  manner  betMHB 
the  Tirti:irles  oF  ihe  "  Hampshire  Basin."  Scattered  here  and  tMe 
ovL-r  thi.-  [h.ilk  alt.'  small  outlying  remnants  which  remain  to  ahow 
ttut  the  iH'o  Tertiary  areas  werconccconlimioui.  before  the  agencin 
of  denudation  had  removed  them  from  the  challc  These  mme 
agendei  have  expound  the  strata  beneath  the  chalk  over  m  hbbI 
aim  on  the  eastern  border. 

The  olde=t  fnrni.itidn  in  f  i^mp^hirc  is  the  Lower  Greenland  id  tbe 
nei(,'htiriurh(")ij  (jf  Woolirier  rorc^t  .ind  PetcrsftelJ;  it  is  represented 
by  llii-  Hytlio  i)Cd'i,  sindslrine-i  and  limestones  which  form  thi 
hl|;li  tirli^e  which  runs  on  lou.arils  Hind  lle.-id,  then  by  the  sand* 
and  i:l.iv~  <>(  the  Sandgatc  bedt  uhkh  lie  In  the  U>w  ground  wett 
of  thi>  riilpc.  and  flnalU'  by  llie  Fulke=tonc  beds;  all  these  dip 
westward  beneath  the  Cault.  The  tast-naraed  (ortnatioa,  a  cfay, 
worked  here  and  there  for  bricks.  ciOfMOM  asa  waiMjiaailmi 
Faieham  tlwough  WoMham  and  Sttoad  eoaMgp  W  mHBMt 
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Btty«M  the  Gkult  end  tb>  cbalfc  i»  the  Vppcr  Crccn&in<l  with  a 
faud  bed  oi  ealcMVoiu  Hnditone,  the.  Malm  rock,  whicli  stands 

r'n  placH  &s  >  pramiMnt  ncan"""!'-  The  Upper  GrMoaand  is 
cxpoKfl  at  Burghdm  as  an  iaiier;  the  rocfca  are  best  into 
a  sharp  anticline  and  the  chalk,  having  been  denuded  fiun  it*  crcft. 
the  older  sandy  strata  arc  brought  to  liBht.  A  much  more  gentle 
anticline  brings  un  the  ch.ilk  ihrough  the  Tertiary  rock*  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fjrcham.  Besides  occupying  the  central  region  atre^idy 
mcnlloned,  whirh  iitcludi-s  Basingstoke,  Whilchurch,  AniJuver, 
Alrcsfiird  iini!  U  incIii.'Mtr.  llic  rhalk  apiiears  al^fl  in  .»  ^mM  •  ■eh 
round  Kiji. kbouriK'.  Ttii:  Ti  rti.iry  tiicki  of  the  north  (Li^rulon  !■  1  in) 
about  I-'ariitx)riiiii{h,  AMtrsliot  and  Kinnsclcrc.  eompriv  ihc  Kc-iling 
beds.  London  rl.iy  and  the  more  sandy  Bagshot  beds,  ivhkh  ci  vor 
[he  laltcr  in  muny  places,  giving  rise  to  hcalhy  common;.  The 
•outliern  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Hampshire  baiin  include  the  Lower 
Poceoe  Reading  bedi — used  for  brick-makinf — and  the  London 
(by  which  extend  from  the  boundary  <A  the  chalk  by  Roms^, 
pQbop's  Waliham,  to  Havant.  These  an  succeeded  towards  the 
Huth  by  the  Upp"  Eocene  beds,  the  Brackfesham  beds  and  the 
Saltan  cby.  The  Barton  clays  are  noted  for  tbdr  abundant 
'- the  Banhot  bed*  at  Boanwnouib  contain  nutoerous 
n  of  wbpapical  plants.  A  series  of  day*  and  sands  of 
i«r'Ue  (unltaowtt  in  the  London  basin)  are  found  la  the 
.' of  Lynir^ea,  Brnckenhunt  and  Beaulleu;  they  include 
the  H«idon  beds,  with  a  fluvio-marine  fauna,  well  exposed  at  Hord- 
well  ctilTs.  and  the  marine  beds  of  Brockenhurst.  Numerous  small 
outticrs  of  Tertiary  rocks  arc  scatli'rcd  over  the  chalk  area,  and 
many  of  the  ch.ilk  and  TerliLm'  ariMs  .iro  obwiire'l  by  p,itchc6  uf 
Pleistocene  deposits  ol  bnck  earth  and  giavtl. 

AgHadlun  and  /)srfM<wj.— Nearly  seven-tenthi  of  the  total  area 
is  undercultlvation  (aBamountbelowtheBVcrage  of  English  counties) 
and  of  this  area  about  t  wo- bfths  is  in  permanent  pasture.  The  acreage 
under  oats  is  roughly  equal  to  that  tinder  wheat  and  barley.  Small 
quantities  of  rye  and  hops  arc  cultivated.  Barley  is  usually  sown 
after  turnips,  and  is  more  grown  in  the  upbnds  than  in  the  lower 
levvla.  Beans,  pease  and  potatoes  are  only  erown  to  a  small  extent. 
On  account  of  the  number  of  sheep  pssturco  on  the  uplands  a  Urec 
acreage  of  turnips  is  grown.  Rotation  grasses  are  grovvn  cliirny 
in  the  uplands,  and  their  acreage  is  greater  than  in  any  other  of 
Ac  MMtbem  counties  of  Enfflaaa.  Sanfoia  is  the  giasa  most  larg«ly 
gnwa,  as  it  is  best  adapted  to  bad  with  a  cakaRoua  stibsoil.  In 
the  lower  levels  no  sanfbm  and  scarcely  any  clover  is  crown,  the  hay 
beiny  supplied  from  the  rich  water  meadows,  which  are  managed 
with  great  skill  andatteniion.and  ^ve  the  best  money  retiirn  of  nny 
Iwda  in  the  county,  Wheic  a  rapid  stream  of  water  can  be  passed 
wcrtbemduriiictBe  winter  it  sekiom  becomes  froien,and  the  grasses 
grow  during  the  cold  weather  so  as  to  be  fit  for  pasture  before  any 
traces  of  v^tation  appear  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Hops  are 
grown  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  t>ofdering  on  Surrey.  rarm> 
tog  it  genenlly  conducted  on  the  best  modera  principles,  ^Mtt  owing 
to  the  varieties  of.soilthrrr  bpn-bnp^no  county  in  Engbnd  in  which 
tba  ratatkm  observed  i<  ni[>ri'  ilivcttiricd,  or  the  pruccisKs  and 
lacthods  more  varied.  M<-i-t  of  tlic  l.irm?  arc  larse.  .md  thw  arc  a 
number  of  model  farm^.  The  l^.lslc  land  lij-.  I)ccn  mi-iMly  l.r.iTi^ht 
under  tilbge,  bat  a  ver>-  large  ar.n-.igi-  .if  llic  ancient  forest?  is  <iill 
occupied  by  wood.  Ir  addition  to  the  New  Forest  there  arc  in  ih« 
cast  Woolmer  Fomt  and  Alice  lloll,  in  the  Muth-ea&t  the  Fnre^I  of 
BcreandWaltham  Chase,  and  in  the  Isle  of  \Mght  Parkhurst  Fur.  st. 
The  honey  of  the  county  is  especially  cricbraicd.  iMuch  attention 
is  paid  to  the  Raring  oi  ^hccp  and  cattle.  The  original  breed  of 
•beep  was  wbite>facea  »'iih  horns,  but  most  of  the  flocks  arc  now  of 
a  Southdown  variety  which  have  acquired  certain  distinct  peculiari- 
ties, and  are  known  as  "  short  wools  "  or  "  Hampshire  downs." 
Cattle  arc  of  no  distinctive  breed,  and  are  kept  braely  for  dairy 
purposes,  cqiecially  for  the  supply  of  milk.  The  bieedinE  and  re3r> 
lag  of  bcnea  is  wioeljr  practised,  and  the  fatttniac  of  piga  has  long 
been  an  important  industry.  The  ordinal  bread  nf  pigs  is  cru—cd 
lAth  Berkshire,  EMCxand  Chinese  pip.  In  the  s^inlty  of  the  forest 
the  pics  aie  fed  on  acorns  and  btKBinMt,'aftd  the  flesh  of  those  so 
reaiedis  considered  the  beat,  thovv'ltenpataiion  of  Hampshire 
bacon  depends  chiefly  on  the  skilful  liMniNr  in  which  it  is  cured. 

The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  except  those  carried  on  at 
Portsmouth  and  Gospon  in  connexion  with  the  royal  navy.  South- 
ampton is  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  kingdom.  In  many  of  the 
towns  there  are  breweries  and  tanneries,  and  paper  Is  manuKcturvd 
at  several  places.  Fancy  pottery  and  tcrra-cotta  are  made  at 
Farehamand  Bishop's  Waliliam;and  Ringwood  is  celebrated  for  its 
knitted  gloves.  At  tnost  of  the  coast  towns  fishing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  oyster  beds  at  Hayling  Island.  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  the  station  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  has  building 
yards  for  yachts  and  large  vessels.  The  principal  seaside  resorts 
besides  those  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  Boumeroonth,  Milford,  Lae-on- 
tbe-Solent,  Southsea  and  South  Jlayling.  Aldenbot  is  the  principal 
military  training  centre  in  the  British  fries. 

Co  m  MwnirofMU. — Communicatirms  mainlf  by  the 

lines  of  the  London  ft  South-Wastem  raihny  company,  wliich  also 
owostba  docks  at  Southampton.  The  main  hne  serves  ramborough, 
Basingstoke,  Whitchurch  and  Andover,  and  a  branch  diverges 
southward  from  Basingstoke  for  Winchester,  SouitiaAipton  and  the 
New  Forest  and  Bournemouth.   An  alternative  line  from  eastwaii) 


to  Winchester  serves  Aldershot,  Alton  and  Alresford.  The  mate 
PortsuiQuth  line  skirts  the  south-eastern  border  by  Petcrsfield  to 
Havant,  where  it  joins  the  Portsmouth  line  of  the  London.  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  railway.  The  South-Westem  system  also  connects 
Portsmouth  and  Cos  port  with  Southampton,  has  numerous  branches 
in  the  Southampton  and  south-western  districts,  and  large  work 
shops  at  Eastleign  near  Southampton.  The  Great  Western  company 
sen'cs  Basingstoke  from  Reading  and  Whitchurch.  Winchester  and 
SfKjthanipton  from  Didi;ot  (working  the  Didcot,  Nrwbury  &  South- 
at  i  ''in  lint:);  the  .Miiil.ind  if  Soulli-Weitern  Junction  line  connects 
A  ■  viT  with  Chelienhani;  and  the  SonicrMt  &  Dorset  (.ihjj  a 
Mi  ''iryl  &  South- We'iritn  j^int  lint)  conn(X-I'>  lloutncmuii^ h  with 
B  Li  .1  -  .ill  I  hew  afturdirK  through  conimunic.il  ions  lictwuen  South- 
am;. t.in,  B'njrnemoutli,  ,ind  the  midlands  and  north  'if  F-.nyland. 
N'.ne  of  the  rivers,  eiccpt  in  the  esluarine  parts,  is  navigable. 

Pofiutalion  and  AdmtnjsUatiBn.—'Vhc  area  of  the  ancient  county 
is  1,039.031  acres,  including  the  Isle  o(  Wight,  The  population 
was  6go.0()7  in  i8gi  and  797.^34  in  1^1.  The  area  U  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  Southampton  is  058.743  acres,  and  that  of  the 
minntrative  county  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  94/>6t  acres.  The  county 
is  divided  for  parliamentary  purpose*  into  the  followinc  dlvi^ona: 
Northern  or  Basingstoke,  Western  or  Andover,  Eastern  or  Feterafield. 
Southern  or  Fareham,  New  Forest, and  Isle  of  Wight,  each  return- 
ing one  member.  It  also  includes  the  parliamentary  bomighs  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  each  returning  two  members,  and 
of  Christchurch  and  Winchester,  each  relurning^ane.  There  arc  1 1 
municipal  boroughs:  Andover  (pop.  6509),  Basingstoke  {9793), 
Bournemouth  (59.761),  Christchurch  (4?04).  Lymington  ui65)> 
Portsmouth  (188,133),  Romsey  (4365).  Southampton  (104.834). 
Winchester  (10.939),  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Newport  (10.911) 
and  Rydc  (11,043).  Bournemouth,  Portsmuuth  and  bouthampton 
arc  county  boroughs.  The  following  .tre  urban  districts:  Aldershot 
C3''.974).  Alton  (5479).  Easllcigh  and  lii^hopMoke  (9317).  Fatt  h.im 
(Bij'i).  Farnborough  (11,500).  Gosport  and  Alvcrstoke  (J8.HK4), 
Havant  (3837).  lichen  (13.097).  Pctersftcid  (3365),  Wariilington 
Cjb.W):  ana  in  the  Isle  of  \Vight.  Cowes  (865.').  E,ist  Cowcs 
(311^),  St  Helen's  (4651),  Sandown  {5006J,  Shanklin  (4533),  Vcntnor 
(5866).  The  coun^  is  in  the  western  citcnit,  and  assizes  arc  held 
at  Winchester.  It  oaa  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  14  petty  semional  divisiotts.  Tlie  boroughs  of  Andover,  Basing- 
stoke, Bournemouth,  Lymington,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  Romsey, 
Ryde,  Southampton  Ca  county  in  haeU)  and  Wiocboter  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the  boroozhs  of  Andover, 
Bournemouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Winchester  have 
in  addition  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  394  cinl 
parishes.  Hampshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  excepting 
small  parts  in  those  of  0\ford  .ind  S3lisbur>'.  and  contains  411 
ecclesiastical  jiarishes  or  districts  wliolly  or  in  part. 

Huf^ry.— The  earikst  En^bh  Kttlen  in  tlie  dlitifct  which 
b  now  Hampshire  were  a  Jutiah  tribe  irtio  occupied  the  northem 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  valleys  of  the  Heon  and  the 
HamUe.  Tbeir  set  Clements  were,  however,  vnimportaDi,  and 
soon  becwne  abioriied  fa  the  territory  of  the  West  Saxon*  who 
in  49S  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itcben  under  the  kadenhip 
of  Cerdic  and  Cyniic,  and  In  joS  slew  5000  Britons  and  their 
king.  But  it  was  not  n&til  after  another  decisive  victory  at 
Charford  in  519  that  the  district  was  definitely  organlaed  as 
West  Saxon  territory  uiHler  the  ruh  <rf  CenUc  and'Cynric,  thus 
J>ecotning  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  bter  kingdom  of  Wessex.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  was  subjugated  in  330  and  bestowed  on  Stuf  and 
Wihlgar,  the  nephews  of  Cerdic.  The  Northown  made  thdr  first 
attack  on  the  HampsWie  coast  in  835,  and  for  the  two  centuries 
foUowtng  the  district  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  devastations 
by  the  Danish  pirates,  who  made  their  headquuten  in  the  Isle 
ci  Wight,  from  which  theyplundeted  the  oppoalte  coast.  Hamp- 
shire suffered  less  from  the  Conquest  than  almost  any  English 
county,  and  was  a  favourite  resc»t  of  the  Norman  kings.  The 
alleged  destruction  of  property  for  the  formation  of  the  Ne# 
Forest  is  refuted  by  the  Dotnesday  tecord,  whkh  shows  that 
tfab  dbtrict  had  never  been  under  cullivatioo. 

In  iIk  civil  war  of  Stephen's  reign  Baldwin  de  Redvets,  lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wght,  supported  the  emimsa  Matilda,  and  Win- 
chester Castle  was  secured  in  her  behalf  by  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
while  the  neighbouring  fortress  of  Wdvesey  was  held  for  Stephen 
by  Bbhop  Henry  dc  BItns.  In  i>i6  Loub  of  Frsnce,  having 
arrived  In  the  county  by  invlutlon  of  the  barons,  occupied 
Wnchester  Castle,  and  only  met  with  rcslstaoce  at  Odiham 
Castle,  which  made  a  brave  stand  against  him  for  fifteen  days. 
During  the  Waii  of  the  Roses  Anthony  WoodvlDe,  and  earl 
Riven,  defeated  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  Southampton,  and  in 
1471,  after  the  battle  of  Bantet,  the  countess  of  Warwick  look 
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•ancliuiry  at  Beaulieu  Abbey.  The  diief  events  connected 
with  Uunpahire  in  the  Civil  Wai  o{  the  17th  century  were  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  cavalier  ganisoni  at  Winchester  and 
BauDg  House;  a  skirmish  near  Cheriton  in  1644  notable  as  the 
last  baltle  fought  on  Hampshire  soil;  and  the  concealment  of 
Charles  at  Ittchfield  in  1&47  before  his  removal  to  Carisbrooke. 
The  duie  of  Monmouth,  nfaose  ivbeUion  met  with  considerable 
lUi^Knt  in  Hampshire,  was  capioied  in  16S5  near  RIngwood. 

U«mps&b«  was  among  the  earfiest  shires  to  be  created,  and 
must  have  received  its  name  before  the  revival  of  Winchester 
in  the  latter  baU  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Saion  chronicle  in  755,  at  which  date  the  boandariea  wefc 
practically  those  of  the  present  day.  The  Domesday  Survey 
mentions  44  hundnsda  in  Hampshire,  but  by  the  14th  century 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  37.  The  hundreds  of  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t  are  mentioned  in 
1316.  Constables  of  the  hundreds  were  first  appointed  by  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  in  1285,  and  the  hundred  court  continued 
to  elect  a  high  a>nstable  for  Fordingbridge  until  187S.  The 
chief  court  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  «ras  thie  Knlg^ten  court  he)d  at 
Newport  every  three  weeks.  The  sheriff's  court  and  tbe  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  were  formerly  held  at 
Winchester,  but  in  1831  tKe  county  was  divided  into  14  petty 
seasonal  divinons;  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  were 
hcU  at  Andover;  and  Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Win- 
chester had  separate  jurisdiction.  Southampton  was  made  a 
comity  by  itself  with  a  separate  sheriff  in  1447. 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  7tfa  century  Hampshire  formed  part  of 
the  West  Saxon  bidiopric  of  Dorchester-on-Tbames.  On  the 
transference  of  the  ^iscopal  scat  to  Winchester  in  676  it  was 
included  ia  that  diocese  In  which  it  has  remained  ever  liaa. 
Id  1191  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  was  ooortenstve  with 
tbe  county  and  compris^  the  ten  rural  deaneries  of  Alrcsford, 
Alton,  Andovcr,  Basingstoke,  Drokinsford,  Pordingbrldge,  Isle 
(rf  Wight,  Somboumc,  Southampton  and  Winchester.  In  1S50 
the  Isle  of  Wi^t  was  subdivided  Into  the  deanertea  of  East 
Medina  and  West  Medina.  In  i856tlMdeanerteswereincTeased 
to  14.  In  1871  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
constituted,  and  about  ibc  same  time  the  deaneries  were  reduced 
to  at.  In  iSgsthedeonmeswcrciecMutitutedandmadeiSin 
Bumber,  and  ibe  archdeaconry  of  tbe  Isle  ai  Wl^  was  divided 
into  the  deanerioB  of  East  Wight  and  West  Wight. 

After  the  Ctmquest  tbe  most  powerful  Hampshire  baron  was 
William  Fit2-0sbem,  who  in  addition  to  the  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  held  considerable  estates  on  the  mainland.  At  the 
time  of  the  Pomesday  Survey  the  chief  landboUets  were  Hu^ 
de  Port,  ancestor  of  the  Fiu-Johns;  Kalf  de  Moitimn;  Witliun 
Mauduit  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Hartley  Mauditt;  and 
Waleran,  called  the  Huntsman,  ancestor  of  the  Woleraund 
family.  Uursl^  near  Winchester  was  the  scat  of  Richard 
Cronwdl;  and  Oilbett  White,  tbe  natinalisli  was  curate'  of 
Farringdon  nesi  Selbome. 

Apart  from  the  valeaUe  foreign  and  diipbuiidiitg  trade  which 
grew  up  with  the  development  of  iu  ports,  Hampshire  has 
always  been  mainly  an  agi^ultnral  county,  the  only  important 
nannfactnre  being  that  of  wool  am}  doth,  which  proqimd  at 
Win^iestei  ia  the  lath  century  and  survived  till  wilbht  recent 
years.  Salt-making  and  the  manufaetuce  of  iron  from  native 
ironstone  also  flourished  in  Hampshire  from  pre-Norman  limes 
until  within  the  tyth  ceitury.  lathe  14th  ccniory  Southampton 
had  a  valuable  trade  with  Venice,  and  from  the  isth  to  tbe  18th 
Motiny  many  famous  warships  were  oonstnided  hi  its  docks. 
Silk-weaving  -was  formerly  carried  on  at  Winchester,  Andover, 
Odiham,  Alton,  Whitchurch  and  Overton,  tbe  first  mills  being 
set  up  ia  1684  at  Southampton  by  French  refugees.  Tbe  paper 
manufaanre  at  Laverstoke  wka  starteil  fay  tbe  Portals,  a  bndly 
«f  Huguenot  refugees,  in  1685,  and  a  few  years  hter  Henri  de 
Portal  obtained  tbe  privilege  of  supplying  the  bank-note  p^>er 
to  the  Bank  of  England, 

Hampshire  returned  four  members  to  parliament  in  1295,. when 
the  borau^  of  Nmr  Alresford,  Alton,  ^idovci,  BasingBt<Ae, 
Over*  Southampton,  Wtachestcr,  VHnwuth 


and  Newport  were  also  represented.  After  this  date 
county  was  represented  by  two  members,  but  most  et  tki 
boroughs  ceased  to  make  returns.  Odiham  and  the  Isle  af 
Wight  were  represented  in  1300,  Fareham  in  1306,  and  Pcteo- 
field  in  1307.  From  1311  to  1547  Southamptoo,  Fortanonib. 
and  \mnchc3ter  were  the  only  boroughs  represented.  By  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  Petersfield,  Newport,  Yarmoaih. 
and  Andovcr  had  regained  rq>reaentation,  and  Stockfaddae, 
ChristchuTch,  Lymington,  Newtown  and  Whitchnndi  letnnnd 
two  members  each,  giving  the  county  with  its  borou^is  a  tout 
rq>rescntation  of  16  members.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1S33 
tlucountyrctumedfourmembenin  four  divisions;  Chriatchmdi 
and  Petersfield  lost  <me  member  each;  and  Newtown,  YanBooib, 
Stockbridge  and  Whitchurch  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act 
of  186S  Andover,  Lymington  and  Newport  weic  dqitived  of 
one  member  each. 

Anliquities. — Hampshire  is  rich  in  monastic  remains.  Thcae 
coDsidoed  under  aqurate  headings  include  the  monastery  of 
Hyde  near  Windiester,  the  magnificent  diurches  at  Chris  [church 
and  Romsqr,  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  and  of  fieaulieu  Abbey 
in  tbe  New  Forest,  tbe  fragments  of  the  priory  of  St  Deays, 
Southampton,  the  church  at  Porchester  and  the  slight  rvms  at 
Titchficld,  near  Fareham,  and  Quarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  o(  WigbL 
Other  foundations,  of  which  tbe  remains  are  sligbt,  woe  the 
Augusttnian  prioty  of  South  wick  near  Fareham,  foooded  hy 
William  of  Wykeham;  that  of  Bieamore,  founded  by  Baldwm 
de  Redvers,  and  that  of  Mottisfrait  near  Romsey,  co^nred  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  There  are  many  churches  of  interest,  apart 
from  tbe  cathedral  -church  of  Windiester  and  tboae  to  wot 
ot  the  towns  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion irith  monastic  Ibundatloiis.  Vn-Catqutat  worit  b  nl 
shown  in  tbe  churches  of  CorhampUm  and  Bieamore,  aad  vtrj 
early  masonry  Is  also  found  in  Hcadboume  Worthy  cbwdt, 
where  b  also  a  brass  of  the  1 5  tb  century  to  a  scholarof  Wincbesta 
College  in  coOe^te  dress.  The  most  notewortliy  Nocmaa 
dunces  are  at  CbUcombe  atwl  Kingsderc  «nd  (with  Eai^ 
Eogiish  adtBthma)  at  Srockcnhurst,  Upper  Clatfoid,  whkh  hu 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  a  double  chancel  srdi,  HamUedon, 
Milford  and  East  Meon.  Principally  Early  Fngl'«'i  are  the 
churches  of  Cheritoo,  Grately,  whidt  retains  some  cwelkal 
contemporary  stained  gbss  from  Salisbury  catbedni;  Sofkf, 
which  b  partly  Perpendicular;  and  Thrtiiton,  wUch  contaiia  a 
brass  to  Sir  John  Lisle  (d.  1407),  alTording  a  very  eariy  example 
of  complete  plate  armour.  Specimens  of  the  later  styles  art 
generally  less  remarkable.  Tlie  frescoes  in  Bramley  cfcuth, 
tanging  in  date  from  the  13th  to  the  15th  ceiuaiy,  indade  a 
representaUon  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  &  Bedctt.  A  Sm 
series  of  Norman  fonts  in  black  marble  should  be  nentioscd; 
they  occur  in  Windiester  cathedral  and  the  churches  el  Si 
Michael,  Southampton,  East  Meon  and  St  Mary  Booniei 

Tbe  most  notable  old  castles  are  Catisbrndte  in  tbe  Ide  ef 
Wight;  Porchester,  a  fine  Norman  stronghold  embod)^ 
Roman  remains,  on  Portsmouth  Harbour;  and  Iturst,  guardtng 
the  mouth  ef  the  Solent,  where  for  a  sboK  time  Charles  1.  was 
imprisoned.  Henry  VIII.  built  several  forts  to  guard  the  Soknt, 
Spithead  and  Southampton  Water;  Hmst  ^aUe  was  on^ 
and  others  remaining,  but  adapted  to  varioiu  pnrpose*,  are  at 
Cowes,  Cabhot  and  Netley.  Fine  maraions  are  unusually 
numerous.  That  of  Stratfieldsayc  or  Strath  field  saye,  wfai<:h 
belonged  to  tbe  Pitt  family,  was  purchased  by  parliament  ioc 
presentation  to'the  duke  of  Wdliifpon  in  1817,  hb  descendants 
holding  the  estate  tma  the  Crown  ia  conuderatloB  of  ttie  •nooal 
tribute  of  a  flag  to  the  guard-room  at  Windsor.-  A  sUtne  of  tbe 
duke  stands  in  the  ground*,  and  hb  war-horse  "  Copenbagra  " 
b  boried  here.  Tbe  name  of  Tichbome  Park,  near  Alrcsford, 
b  weB  known  in  connerion  with  tbe  fkmoos  duinut  o(  Ac 
estates  whose  case  washeard  in  1871.  Among  ancient  """t^— 
the  Jacobean  Dtamihill  b  consiMcuous,  lying  near  SlratfieIifaa>'V 
in  the  north  of  the  county.  It  b  built  of  stone  and  b  highly 
decorated,  and  though  the  complete  original  design  was  om 
carried  out  the  house  b  among  the  finest  4f  its  type  In  EnglBmi. 
At  Bbho|>s  Waltham,  a  small  town  10  m.  SSS.  of  Winchester. 
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Baay  de  Bloii,  Uih^  of  Wnchester,  erected  «  ptlatx,  which 
Korived  additioM  from  WUiaoi  of  Wykeham,  who  <liGd  here 
ia  1404,  and  from  other  bishops.  The  ruins  are  f^taresqiie 
but  twt  extensive. 

Sec  Viclaria  County  Hitter^, "  Himpihirc,"  R.  Warner.  CoUtelioTU 
ftr  Uu  Hislcry  of  Hampthtrf,  Ac.  (London,  17S9);  H.  Moody, 
Hampikire  in  low  (iBte),  and  the  same  author  s  AnliquaTian  and 
Tep»papki€at  Steldu$  (1846),  and  NoUs  and  Ettayt  rtlalmt  to  Ike 
CMiaiiti  of  Hanis  and  WOtt  (1851);  K.  Mudie,  Hampshire,  &e. 
h  vols.,  Winchester,  1838);  B.  B.  Woodward.  T.  C.  wSk*  and  C. 
Cwkhan,  Ctnerol  Hisltry  of  Hambihin  (1S61-1869);  G.  N.  Godwin. 
Tht  Civil  Wot  in  HamPihirt,  i642~i64S  (Umdon,  1883);  H.  M. 
Gilbert  and  C.  N.  Godwin,  BMicAtea  HanlonUnstt  (Southampton, 
1891).  Sec  abo  varioiu  papcn  in  HampAin  Notts  and  Queritt 
(WiodMKcr,  1883  ct  eeq.). 

HAMPSTBADi  a  nortfa-westem  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  £.  by  St  Paoccu  and  S.  by  St 
Maiylebone,  and  ezteading  N.  and  W.  to  the  bouodaiy  of  the 
county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901),  81,949-  The  name,  Hanaleie, 
b  aynonymoui  with  "  homestead,"  and  the  manor  is  fint  named 
in  a  chaner  of  Edgar  (957-975),  and  was  granted  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminsier  by  Ethclred  in  9S6.  It  reverted  to  the  Crown  in 
1550,  and  had  various  owneis  until  the  close  of  the  tSth  century, 
when  it  came  to  Sir  Hiomas  Spencer  Wilsoi^  whose  descendanU 
retain  it.  The  borough  includes  the  sub-maoor  of  Beistze  and 
part  of  the  hamlet  of  Kilburn. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  ia  sharply  undulating,  an  elevated 
^Nir  extending  south-west  from  the  neighbourhood  of  flighgate, 
aiid  turning  south  through  Hampstcad.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  443  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  Edgware  Road 
bounds  Mampstead  on  the  west;  and  the  borough  is  intersected, 
parallel  to  this  thoroughfare,  by  Finchlcy  Road,  and  by  K^vcr- 
slock  Hill,  which,  continued  under  the  names  of  Rossiyn  fiill, 
High  Street,  Heath  Street,  and  North  End,  crosses  the  Heath 
for  which  Hampslead  is  chiefly  celebrated.  This  is  a  fine  c^en 
Space  of  about  140  acres,  including  in  its  bounds  the  summit  of 
Hampstcad  HiU.  It  is  a  sandy  tract,  in  parts  well  wooded, 
diversified  with  several  small  sheets  of  water,  and  to  a  great 
extent  preserves  its  natural  characteristics  unaltered.  Beautiful 
views,  both  near  and  distant,  are  commanded  from  many  points. 
Of  all  the  public  grounds  within  London  this  is  the  most  valuable 
to  the  populace  at  large;  the  number  of  visitors  on  a  Bank 
btdiday  in  August  is  geiterally,  under  favourable  conditions, 
about  roo,ooo;  aad  strenuous  cRorts  arc  always  focthcoming 
froa  cither  public  or  private  bodies  when  the  integrity  of  the 
Heath  is  in  any  way  menaced.  As  early  as  1819  attempts  to 
save  it  from  the  builder  are  recorded.  lo  1871  its  preservation 
as  an  open  space  was  insured  alter  several  years'  dispute,  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  gave  up  his  rights.  An  act  of  parliament 
transferred  the  ownership  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  which  body  the  London  County  Council  succeeded.  The 
Heath  is  continued  eastward  in  I'nrliament  HiU  (horou^  of 
St  Pancras),  acquired  for  the  public  in  1890;  and  westward 
outside  the  county  boundary  in  Golders  Hill,  owned  by  Sir 
Spenser  Wells,  Bart.,  until  1808.  A  Protection  Society  guards 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  and  interests  of  the  Heath. 
It  ft  not  the  interests  of  visitors  alone  that  must  be  coiksulted, 
for  Hampstcad,  adding  to  its  other  attractions  a  singularly 
healthy  dimate,  has  long  been  a  favourite  residential  quarter, 
C^MClally  for  lawyers,  artists  and  men  of  letters.  Among 
famoni  residents  are  found  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  John 
Constable,  George  Romney,  George  du  Uaurier,  Joseph  Butler, 
author  of  the  Analoiy,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  John  Keats,  the  sisters 
Joanna  and  Agnes  Baillic,  Leigh  Hunt  and  many  others.  The 
parish  church  of  St  John  (1747)  Jias  several  monuments  of 
eminent  persona.  Chatham's  residence  was  at  North  £od,  a 
pktumciue  quarter  yet  preier^cing  characteiiaticB  of  a  rural 
village;  here  also  Wilkie  Collins  was  bom.  Itree  dd-cstab- 
lished  inns,  the  Bull  and  Bush,  the  Spaniards,  ind  Jack  Straw's 
Castle  (the  name  of  which  has  no  historical  significance),  claim 
many  great  names  among  former  visitois;  while  the  Upper 
Flask  Ins,  now  a  private  house,  was  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Kit-CatCIub.  ChalybcateapriiigswerediicoveredatHampstcad 
in  the  17th  century,  and  early  in  the  i8th  rivalled  those  of 


Tanbtidge  Wdk  and  E^isom.  The  name  of  Well  Walk  rcctOb 
them,  but  their  fame  is  lost.   There  are  others  at  ICilbum. 

In  the  south-east  Hampstcad  includes  the  greater  part  <d 
Primrose  Hill,  a  public  ground  adjacent  to  the  north  side.of 
Regent's  Pork.  The  borough  has  in  all  about  350  acres  of  t^n 
spaces.  The  name  of  the  sub-manw  of  Bclsize  Is  preserved  in 
several  itteetB  In  the  cential  part.  Kilburn,  which  as  a  district 
extendi  outside  the  borough,  takes  name  from  a  stream  which, 
OS  the  Wcstboumc,  entered  the  ThamSs  at  Chelsea.  Fleet  Road 
similarly  recalls  the  mote  famous  stream  which  washed  the  walls 
of  the  City  of  London  on  the  west.  Hampstcad  has  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  amongst  which  are  the  North  London 
consumptive  hospital,  the  Orphan  Working  School,  Hav«5tock 
Hill  (1758),  the  general  hospital  and  the  north-western  fever 
hospital.  In  Finchley  Road  arc  the  New  and  Hackney  Colleges, 
both  CongregationaL  Thcpailiamcntaty  borough  of  llampstead 
returns  one  member.  Tlie  borough  council  conusta  of  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  43  coundllors.   Area,  1965  acres. 

HAMPTON,  WADB  (1818-1901),  American  cavalry  leader 
was  born  on  the  38th  of  March  1818  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
the  son  of  Wade  Hampton  (i79r-i8s8),  one  of  the  wealthiest 
planters  in  the  South,  and  tlie  grandson  of  Wade  Hampton 
(>754-r835),  a  captain  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  War  of  1813.  He  graduated  (1836)  at 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  trained  for  the  law.  He  devoted 
himself,  however,  to  the  management  of  bis  great  plantations  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Mississippi,  and  took  port  in  state  politics 
and  legislation.  Though  his  own  views  were  apposed  to  the 
prcvoilingstate-rights  tone  of  South  Carolinian  opinion,  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  Southern  cause  in  1861,  raising  a  mixed 
command  known  as  "  Hampton's  Legion,"  which  he  led  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
main  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  Stuart's  cavalry 
corps.  After  Stuart's  death  Hampton  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  opposing  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Volley,  and  was 
made  he ulenant -general  to  command  Lcc's  whole  force  of 
cavalry.  In  1865  he  assisted  Joseph  Johnston  in  the  attempt 
to  prevent  Sherman's  advance  through  the  Carotinas.  After  the 
war  his  attitude  was  conciliatory  and  he  recommended  a  frank 
acceptance  by  the  South  of  the  war's  political  consequences. 
He  was  governor  of  his  state  in  1876-1^79,  being  installed  after 
a  memorable  contest;  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1879-1891,  and  was  United  States  commissioner  of  I'adGc 
railways  in  1893-1897.   Ife  died  on  the  nth  of  April  tgo3. 

See  E.  L.  WcUa,  Ilampitn  and  RttmtOructiM  (ColnmbiB,  S.  C, 
1907). 

HAHPTOH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Uxbridgc  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  15  m.  S.W.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Tliames,  served  by  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  6813.  Close  to  the  river,  a  mile 
below  the  town,statids  Hampton  Court  Palacc,one  of  the  finest 
extant  specimens  of  Tudor  architecture,  and  formerly  a  royal 
residence.  It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolscy,  who  in  1515 
received  a  lease  of  the  old  mansion  and  gnwnds  for  99  years. 
As  the  splendour  of  the  building  seemed  to  awaken  the  cupidity 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey  in  1536  thotight  it  prudent  to  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  It  became  Hi-nry's  favourite  residence,  and 
he  made  several  additions  to  the  building,  including  the  great 
hall  and  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style.  Of  the  original  five  quad- 
rangles only  two  now  remain,  but  a  third  was  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  for  William  IIL  In  1649  a  great  sale  of 
the  ellccts  of  the  palace  took  place  by  order  of  parliament,  and 
later  the  manor  itself  was  sold  to  a  private  owner  but  immedi- 
ately after  came  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell;  and  Hampton 
Court  continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the 
English  sovereigns  until  the  lime  of  George  U.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  meeting-place  (1604)  of  the 
conference  held  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  state  clergy.  William  IIL, 
riding  in  the  grounds,  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  It  is  now  partly  occupied  by  persons  of  rank  in 
reduced  circumstances;  but  the  state  apartmenla  auL  vsum 
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the  steam  frigates  "  Minnesota,"  and  "  Roanoke,"  the  sailing 
frigate  "  St  Lawrence,"  and  scvcTal  gun-boats,  anchored  off 
Fortress  MoniDc,  Actual  firing  began  about  i  o'clock,  when  tlie 
"  Mcnimac  "  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  "  Congress  "  and  the 
"  CuRiberlaiid."  Passing  the  first  of  these  vessels  with  terrific 
bnadsidcf,  the  "Slerrimac"  rammed  the  "Cumberland" 
aod  then  lunied  ber  fire  again  on  the  "  Congress,"  which  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  ran  aground  and  was  there  under  fire  from 
three  other  Confederate  gun-boats  which  had  meanwhile  joined 
tbe  "  Merrimac."  About  3.30  p.m.  the  "  Cumberland,"  which, 
while  it  steadily  careened,  had  been  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  at 
Ihe  Confederate  vessels,  sank,  with  "  her  pennant  still  flying 
from  the  topmast  above  the  waves."  Between  4  and  4.30  the 
"  Congress,"  having  been  raked  fore  and  aft  for  nearly  an  hour 
by  the  "  Merrimac,"  was  forced  to  surrender.  While  directing 
I  fire  of  hot  shot  to  bum  tbe"  Congress,"  Commodore  Buchanan 
of  tbe  "  McTrimac  "  was  severely  wounded  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  Lieutenant  Catesby  ap  Roger  Jones.  The 
Federal  steam  frigates,  "  Roanoke,"  "  St  Lawrence "  and 
"  MinnesoU  "  had  all  gone  aground  in  their  trip  from  Old  Point 
Confort  toward  the  scene  of  battle,  and  only  the  "  Minnesota  " 
was  near  enough  (about  1  m.)  to  take  any  part  in  the  fight. 
She  was  in  such  shallow  water  that  the  Confederate  iron-clad 
ram  could  not  get  near  ber  at  ebb  tide,  and  about  5  o'clock  the 
Confederates  postponed  her  capture  until  tke  sat  day  and 
anchored  off  ScweU's  Point. 

The  "  Monitor,"  under  Lieut.  John  Lorimer  Worden  (i8i8~ 
1S97),  bad  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March; 
after  a  dangerous  passage  in  which  she  twice  narrowly  escaped 
sinking,  she  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the  night  of  the 
8th,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  anchored  near  the 
"  Minnesota."  When  the  "  Merrimac  "  advanced  lo  attack  the 
"  Minnesota,"  the  "  Monitor  "  went  out  to  meet  ber,  and  the 
battle  between  tbe  iron-clads  began  about  9  a.tn.  on  the  9lh. 
Neither  vessel  was  aUe  seriously  to  injure  the  other,  and  not 
a  single  shot  penetrated  the  armour  of  eilher.  The  "  Monitor" 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  out-manccuvre  her  heavier 
and  more  unwieldy  adversary;  bat  the  revolving  turret  made 
firing  difficult  and  communications  were  none  too  good  with  the 
pilot  house,  the  position  of  which  on  the  forward  deck  lessened 
Ihe  range  of  the  two  turret-guns.  The  machinery  worked  so 
badly  (hat  the  revolution  of  the  turret  was  stopped.  After  l*o 
bouTs'  fighting,  the  "  Monitor  "  was  drawn  oS,  so  that  more 
ammunition  could  be  placed  in  her  turret.  When  the  battle 
was  renewed  (about  11.30}  tbe  "Merrimac"  began  firing  at 
tbe  "  Monitor's  "  pilot  house;  and  a  little  after  noon  a  shot 
Struck  the  sight-hole  of  the  pilot  house  and  blinded  Lieut. 
Worden.  The  "  Monitor  "  withdrew  in  tbe  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  wounding  of  her  commanding  officer;  and  the 
"  Merrimac  *'  after  a  short  wait  for  ber  adversary  steamed  back 
to  Norfolk.  There  were  virtually  no  casualties  on  either  ude. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  Confederates  on  the 
9(b  of  May  Commodore  Josiab  Tattnall,  then  in  command  of 
the  "  Merrimac,"  being  unaUe  to  take  her  up  tbe  James,  sank 
her.  Tbe  "  Hom'lor  "  was  lost  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatlnas  on 
the  31st  of  December  1861. 

Though  the  battle  between  the  two  vessels  was  indecisive, 
its  effect  was  to  "  neutralize  "  tbe  "  Merrimac,"  which  had 
caused  great  alarm  in  Wa^ington,  and  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  Federal  blockade  at  Hampton  Roads;  in  tbe  history  of 
naval  warfare  it  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  opening  of  a 
new  era— the  era  of  the  armoured  warship.  On  the  3rd  of 
February  1865  near  Fortress  Monroe  on  board  a  steamer  occurred 
the  meeting  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Sewaid  with 
Confederate  commfsdoiKTs  which  li  known  as  tbe  Hampton 
Roads  Conference  (see  LINCOLN,  Abbahah).  At  ScweU's  Point, 
on  Hampton  Roads,  io  1907  was  held  tbe  Jameatown  Ter- 
centennial Exposition. 

See  James  R.  Soley.  TTu  Biockadt  aitd  it«  Cmiiers  (New  York, 
1889);  RaUUi  QMd  Ltadtrt  ef  Ihe  CtbU  War,  vol.  I,  (New  York. 
1887);  chap.  ii.  of  Frank  M.  Bennett's  The  Meniter  and  the  Navy 
umler  Suam  (BoMon,  1900) :  and  William  Swinton,  Titetve  Ptdiiwe 
BtOts  9j  a»W»  (New  York,  1867). 
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HAMSTER,  a  European  mammal  of  the  order  Rodentia, 
scientifically  known  as  Criedus  fmmtnUtriiu  (or  C.  erieelus), 
and  belonging  to  tbe  mouse  tribe,  Mvridae,  in  which  it  typifies 
the  sub-family  Criulinat.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Cricctines  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  cbeek-teeib,  which  (as 
shown  in  tbe  figure  of  those  of  Criceiut  in  tbe  article  Rooentia) 
have  their  cusps  arranged  in  two  loagjtudinal  rows  separated 
by  a  groove.  Tbe  hamsters,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds, 
are  short-tailed  rodents,  with  large  check-poucbes,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  common  C.  Jrummlarius.  Their  geographical 
distribution  comprises  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  Asia  north 
of  the  Himalaya.  All  Ihe  European  hamsters  show  more  or  less 
black  on  the  under-parts,  but  the  small  species  from  Central 
Asia,  which  constitute  distinct  subgenera,  are  uniformly  grey. 
The  rammon  species  is  specially  interesting  on  account  of  its 
habits.  It  constructs  elaborate  burrows  containing  several 
chambers,  one  of  which  is  employed  as  a  granary,  and  filled  with 
com,  frequently  ot  several  kinds,  for  winter  use.  As  a  rule,  the 
males,  females,  and  young  of  tbe  first  year  occupy  separate 
burrows.  During  the  winter  these  am'mals  retire  to  their  burrows, 
sleeping  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  awakening  about 
Febnuuyor  March,  when  they  feed  on  the  garnered  grain.  They 
are  very  prolific,  ibe  female  ptoducmg  several  litters  in  tbe  year, 
each  conusting  of  over  a  dozen  blind  young;  and  these,  when 
not  more  than  three  weeks  old,  are  turned  out  of  Ihe  parental 
burrow  to  form  underground  homes  for  themselves.  The  burrow 
of  the  young  hamster  is  only  about  a  foot  in  depth,  white  that 
of  the  adult  descends  4  or  5  ft.  beneath  the  surface.  On  retiring 
for  the  winter  the  hamster  closes  the  variotis  entrances  to  its 
burrow,  and  becomes  torpid  during  the  coldest  period.  Altbougb 
feeding  chiefly  on  roots,  frviis  and  gmin,  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
carnivorous,  attacking  and  eating  small  quadrupeds,  lizards  and 
birds.  It  is  excccdln^y  fierce  and  pugnacious,  tbe  males  especi- 
ally fighting  with  eadi  other  for  possession  of  tbe  females. 
The  numbers  of  tbete  destructive  rodents  ace  kept  in  check  by 
foies,  dogs,  cats  and  pole-cats,  which  feed  upon  them.  The 
sltin  of  the  hamster  is  of  some  value,  and  its  flesh  is  used  as  food^ 
Its  bunows  are  sought  after  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds, 
both  for  capturing  (he  animal  and  for  rifling  its  store.  America, 
especially  North  America,  is  the  home  of  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  Cricelinae,  several  of  which  ore  called  while-footed  or  deer- 
mice.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  genera  and  the  number 
of  species  is  very  large  indeed.  Both  in  uze  and  form  consider- 
able  variability  is  distdayed,  the  species  of  HalockUta  htUng  some 
of  the  largest,  while  tbe  common  white-footed  mouse  {Eligmi>do» 
Inuoput)  ol  North  America  is  one  of  the  smaller  forms.  Some 
kinds,  such  as  Orymmyi  and  Ptrmytctts  have  long,  rat-like 
tails,  tibile  others,  like  Acedon,  are  short-tailed  and  more  vole- 
like in  appearance.  In  haUu  some  are  paitially  nrtMHcal,  olhcn' 
wholly  terrestrial,  and  a  few  more  or  hss  aquatic.  Among  the 
latter,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  fish-eating  rats  (hhliyomys) 
of  North-western  South  America,  which  frequent  streams  and 
feed  on  small  fish.  The  Florida  rice-nt  iSigfodom  htspidut) 
is  another  well-known  representative  of  the  group.  In  the  CM 
World  the  group  is  represented  by  the  Persian  Cabmyjcut,  a 
near  relative  of  Peromyscus.  (R.  L.*) 

HANAPBR,  properiy  a  case  or  basket  to  contain  a  "  banap  " 
(0  Eng.  knap:  cf.  Dutch  nap),  a  drinking  vessel,  a  goblet  with 
a  foot  or  Item;  Ihe  term  which  is  still  used  by  aniiquariea 
for  medieval  stemmed  cups.  The  famous  Royal  Cold  Cup  In 
the  British  Museum  is  called  a  "banap"  in  the  inventory  of 
Charies  VI.  of  Francf.  The  word  "  hanoper "  (Med.  Lat. 
kanaperium)  was  used  panlcularly  in  the  English  chancery  of  a 
wicker  bosket  in  whidi  were  kept  writs  and  other  documents, 
and  hence  it  became  the  name  of  a  department  of  the  chancery, 
now  abolished,  under  an  officer  known  as  the  clerk  or  warden  of 
the  hanaper,  into  which  were  paid  fees  and  other  moneys  tor 
the  sealing  of  charters,  patents,  writs,  &c.,  and  from  which  issued 
certain  writs  under  the  great  seal  (S.  R.  Scar^-BIrd,  Cwiit 
to  Ike  PmNU  Records  (t^iO).  In  Irriand  it  sliU  survives  in  tbt 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper,  from  which  m 
issued  writs  iw  the  wl.«m«li«fl»!oK»«V^w*fe»M!«.V«.'N^«i 
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father,  Capel  IlaDbury,  houfdit  properly  at  Pontypool  and  began 
the  family  iion-w'otk»  therein  15G5.  Ilis  father  John  Ilar.bury 
was  a  wealthy  iron-master  and  member  of  [Ktrliamtnt,  «ho 
inherited  aniihcr  furtune  (rum  his  friend  Charles  W'iUiamsof 
Caerli'on,  hh  ivn'i  t:ixlfather,  with  which  he  boueht  ibc  Cold- 
brook  estate,  Munmouihihire.  Charles  accotdinj-ly  look  the 
name  of  Willi.ims  in  17:4.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  there  mado 
friends  with  Henry  FiclilinR,  lhc  novelist,  and,  after  marrying 
in  ijji  the  heit\ss  of  Karl  Coiung^by,  was  elected  Al.r.  for 
Monmuutluhlre  (t;j4-i;4;)  ami  subsequently  for  Leominster 
{1754-175')).  He  became  known  as  one  of  the  prominent 
(Mllatitf  and  nits  aliout  town,  and  fulloHing  Pope  he  wrote  t 
prt'ul  <kal  of  saliric^il  tight  verse,  inebiding  IsoMh,  or  iht 
Mornhti  (1740).  satires  on  Kulh  Darliniilon  and  PulltDey 
(1741-1741),  Tin  Country  Girl  (174.'),  Lcaons  fur  the  Day  (174^), 
Lflli'r  lo  Mr  Dinlsley  (174.1),  &e.  A  collcLtion  of  his  poems  was 
publLshcd  in  1763  and  of  his  Works  in  18:2.  In  174G  he  uas 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Dresden,  which  kd  to  further 
employment  in  this  capacity;  and  through  Henry  I-'ox's  influerKC 
he  W3&  sent  »  cn\'oy  lo  Berlin  (1750)1  Dresden  (1751),  Vienna 
(i7Sj),  Dresiien  (1734)  and  St  I'etersburg  (i7SS-"757);  in  the 
latter  case  he  was  tin.'  inatrun^ciit  for  a  plan  for  the  alliance 
between  I-InRland.  Russia  and  Austria,  which  finally  broke  down, 
1»  his  embarrassment.  He  ivtunied  iw  England,  and  rommittcd 
sukide  on  the  2nd  of  November  1750,  being  buried  in  West- 
min^'ti-r  Abbey.  He  had  two  ilaiiRhlers,  the  elder  of  whom 
married  William  Capel,  4lh  earl  of  Lsscx.  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  5lh  earl.  The  C'oMbrook  estates  went  to  Charles's  brother, 
Geor)^  llanbiiry-Williains,  to  whose  heirs  it  descended. 

Sif  Willi.im  Coxe's  Hhlorkat  Tonr  in  Monmauthshire  (iBoi),  and 
T.  S  ccumlie's  article  in  tVi<:  Diit,  Hal.  Bi-jf^.  with  Libliugr^phy. 

HAKCOCK,  JOHN  (1737-1703).  Ameticon  Revolutionary 
statesman,  was  bum  in  that  part  of  Rrainircc,  Maidachiisctts, 
now  known  as  Quincy,  on  the  syA  of  January  1737,  Alter 
graduating  from  H.irvard  in  1754.  he  entered  Ibr  mercantile 

huu.'ic  of  hii!  uncle,  I'homos  Hnncock  of  Uoslon,  who  had  adopted 
him,  and  on  whose  death,  in  1764,  he  fell  heir  toa  large  fortune 
;ind  a  pros|icrous  business.  In  1765  he  became  a  selectman  of 
Iktiton,  and  from  1766  to  1771  was  a  member  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  general  court.  An  event  which  is  thought  to  have 
greatly  inlluenced  Hancock's  sulisequent  career  was  the  seiiure 
of  the  ]iluop  "  Liberty  "  in  176S  by  the  customs  officers  for  dis- 
char(;ing,  without  paying  the  duties,  a  cargo  of  Ikladeira  wine 
con.'>isned  to  Hancoik.  Many  suits  were  ihereuiKin  entered 
apainst  Ifancock,  which,  if  succc^ful,  would  have  caused  the 
lonfi.scalion  of  his  CAtatc.  but  which  undoubtedly  enhanced  his 
popularity  with  the  Whig  element  and  increased  his  reMrnimcni 
against  the  Ilrilish  government.  He  was  a  member  «f  the 
tommitlee  npiioiiited  in  a  Uoslnn  town  meeting  immediately 
ulier  the  ''  Itosiun  Masucrc  "  in  1770  to  demand  the  removal 
of  Uritish  troops  from  the  town,  fn  1774  and  1775  he  was 
pre<iilenl  of  the  first  and  second  Provincial  Congresses  mpecl- 
ively,  and  he  shared  with  Saniud  Adams  the  leadership  of  ibc 
.Massachusttts  Whigs  in  all  the  irregular  measures  preceding 
the  War  of  .\merican  ind'  |K:ii(t(:nci'.  The  famous  cxpediiioil 
rent  by  Gi,iU'r.il  Thomas  (ia^-L-  uf  ,Mnss:ichusetts  lo  Lexington 
:iii(l  Conturil  on  the  iSlh-ii)lh  of  April  1775  had  for  its  object, 
In-ridts  the  (leslruetion  of  materiuU  of  war  at  Concord,  the 
rjplure  of  Hancock  and  AiUms,  who  were  temjmrarily  slaying 
;it  LexinKtiin,  and  these  two  leaders  were  eiprcssly  excepted 
iT)  Ihi-  prill  Unutii:n  uf  pardon  issued  on  lhc  iith  of  June  by 
Uai.T.  itieir  iilTi-nics,  it  W3ss;iiil,  bting  "  of  too  flagitious  a  nature 
to  admit  of  any  other  eonsidciatiun  than  that  of  condign  punish* 
ment."  Il.mcuck.  was  a  member  of  the  Conlinenlal  Congrrsa 
from  1 775  tu  17^0,  was  president  of  it  from  May  1775  tu  October 
1777.  Iidng  the  fir&t  to  sign  the  Dedjraliun  of  Indeiiendence, 
and  ua«  .1  member  of  the  Confedt-rjt  ion  C<ingrcss  in  1783-17M. 
In  i77.'<  ho  cumni.-inded.  as  major-gt-ncr.'il  of  militia,  ttie  Massa* 
rhu^-lis  troops  who  i<anici|talcd  in  the  Khotle  I>hnd  expedition. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  MassachuM-ttsCmiMitutional  Convention 
of  ■779-17S0,  became  the  firnt  gowrnor  uf  the  stale,  and  served 
from  ifSoto  ijSjaad  again  iron  1787  untilhiidcath.  Althmish 
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■t  first  nnfricBdly  to  the  Federal  Conuitution  u  drafted  by  the 
convention  st  PbUadclphia,  be  was  finally  won  over  to  its  support , 

and  in  1 788  he  presided  over  the  Massacbusetti  coavention  which 
ntificd  the  instrument.  Hancock  was  not  by  nature  a  leader, 
but  he  wielded  srcat  influence  on  account  of  his  wealth  and 
■odal  position,  and  yvas  liberal,  public-spirited,  and,  as  hts 
repealed  election — the  elections  were  annual — to  the  govemor- 
ahip  attests,  exceedingly  popular.  He  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
on  the  8th  of  October  1793. 

See  Abram  E.  Brown,  John  Hancock,  Hit  Boot  (boMon,  169S},  a 
work  comiacinB  largely  of  extracts  from  Hancock's  letten. 

HANCOCK,  WINFIELD  SCOTT  (1814-1886),  American  general, 

was  bora  on  the  14th  of^February  1814,  in  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.  He  graduated  in  1844  at  the  United  States  MiUtary 
Academy,  where  his  career  was  creditable  but  not  distinguished. 
On  the  I5t  of  July  1844  he  was  breveted,  and  on  the  iSth  of 
June  1S46  commisiioiied  second  lieutenant.  He  took  part 
in  the, later  movements  under  Wrnficld  Scott  against  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  was  breveted  6rst  lieutenant  for  "  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct."  After  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
in  the  West,  in  Florida  and  elsewhere;  was  married  in  1S50 
to  Miss  Almira  Russell  of  St  Louis;  became  first  lieutenant 
in  1853,  and  assbtant -quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain 
ID  1855.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  in  California. 
At  his  own  request  he  was  ordered  cast,  and  on  the  ijrd  of 
September  1S61  was  made  brigadier-general  of  voluntcere  and 
assigned  to  command  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  ihe  handling  of 
his  troops  in  the  engagement  at  Williamsburg  on  the  5th  of 
Uay  1S61,  was  so  brilliant  that  McClclIan  reported  Hancock 
was  superb,"  an  epithet  always  afterwards  applied  to  him.  At 
tne  baltk  of  Antietam  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first 
division  of  the  tl.  corps,  and  in  November  be  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  about  the  same  time  w«s  promoted 
major  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg (f.'O,  Hancock's  diviaon  was  on  the  right  among  the  troops 
that  were  ordered  to  storm  Marye's  Heights.  Out  of  the  5006 
men  in  bis  division  3013  felL  At  Chancellorsvillc  his  division 
received  botfa  on  the  snd  and  the  3id  of  May  the  brunt  of  (he 
attack  of  Lee's  main  array.  Soon  after  the  battle  be  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  II.  corps. 

The  battle  of  Getl>-sbtirg  (q-v.)  began  on  the  ist  of  July  with 
the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
death  of  General  Rqmolds.  About  the  middle  <rf  the  afternoon 
Hancock  arrived  on  the  fidd  with  orders  from  Meade  to  assume 
command  and  to  decide  whether  to  continue  the  fight  thcrcor 
to  fall  back.  He  decided  to  stay,  rallied  the  retreating  troops, 
and  held  Cemetary  ilill  and  Ridge  unlit  the  airival  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  army.  During  the  second  day's  battle  he 
commanded  tbc  left  centre  of  the  Union  army,  and  after  General 
Sickles  had  been  woimdcd,  the  whole  of  the  left  wing.  In  the 
third  day's  battle  he  commanded  the  left  centre,  upon  which 
fell  the  foil  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge,  one  of  the  most  famous 
incidents  of  the  war.  Hancock's  superb  presence  and  power 
over  men  never  shone  more  clearly  than  when,  as  the  150  guns 
of  tl»  Confederate  army  opened  the  attack  he  calmly  rode  along 
the  front  of  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he  shared  Ihc 
dangers  of  the  cannonade  with  them.  His  corps  lost  in  the 
battle  4350  out  of  less  than  10,000  fighting  men.  But  it  had 
captured  twenty-seven  Confederate  battle  flags  and  as  many 
prisoners  as  it  had  men  when  the  fighting  cca.^-  Just  as  the 
Cmifederate  troops  reached  the  Union  line  Hancock  was  struck 
in  the  groin  by  a  bullet,  but  continued  in  command  ontil  (he 
repulse  of  the  attack,  and  as  he  was  at  last  borne  off  the  field 
earnestly  recommended  Meade  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
beaten  Confederates.  The  wound  proved  a  severe  one,  so  that 
tome  six  months  passed  before  he  resumed  command. 

In  the  battles  of  the  year  1864  Hancock's  part  was  as  important 
and  striking  as  in  those  of  1863.  At  the  Wilderness  he  com- 
manded, during  the  second  day's  fighting,  half  of  the  Union 
army;  at  Spottsylvania  he  had  charge  of  the  fierce  and  successful 
attack  on  the  **  salient at  Cold  Hariior  his  cotpt  formed  tbe 


left  wing  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines. 
In  August  be  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army.  In  November,  hts  old  wound  troubling  hjm.  he  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence,  expecting  to  return  to  his  corps  in  the 
near  future.  He  was,  however,  detailed  to  raise  a  new  corps, 
aDdhUerwasplBcedinchargeof  the"  Middle  Division."  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  move  towards  Lynchburg,  as  part  of  a 
combined  movement  against  Lee's  communications.  But  before 
he  could  take  the  field  Richmond  had  fallen  and  Lee  had  sur- 
tmdered.  It  thus  happened  that  Hancock,  who  for  three  years 
had  been  one  of  the  most  conspkuous  figures  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  did  not  take  part  in  its  final  triumpft 

After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Hancock  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Washington,  and  it  was  under  his  command  that 
Booth's  accomplices  were  tried  and  executed.  In  July  1866 
he  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  A  little 
later  he  v^as  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  year  following  assumed  command  of  the  fifth 
military  division,  comprising  Louisiana  and  Texas.  His  policy, 
however,  of  discountenancing  military  trials  and  conciliating 
the  conquered  did  not  meet  with  approval  at  Washington,  and 
he  was  at  his  own  request  transferred.  Hancock  had  all  his  life 
been  a  Democrat.  His  splendid  war  record  and  his  personal 
popularity  caused  his  name  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  as  early  as  1868,  and  in  1880  he  was  nominated 
for  that  ofiice  by  the  Democrats;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
his  Republican  opponent,  General  Garfield,  though  by  the 
small  popular  plurah'ty  of  seven  thousand  votes.  He  died 
at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York,  on  the  (ith  of  February 
1886.  Hancock  was  in  many  respects  the  ideal  soldier  of  the 
Northern  armies.  He  was  quick,  energetic  and  resourceful, 
reckless  of  hb  own  safety,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  painstaking 
and  hard-working  officer.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  the  fightmg  was  fiercest,  that  his  best  qualities  came  to 
the  front.  He  was  a  born  commander  of  men,  and  it  b  doubtful 
if  any  other  officer  in  the  Northern  army  could  get  more  fighting 
and  more  marching  out  of  his  men.  Grant  said  of  him,  "  Han- 
cock stands  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  all  tbe  general  officers 
who  did  not  exercise  a  separate  command.  Ilecommanded 
a  corps  longer  than  any  other,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned 
as  having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder  for  which  he  was 
responsible." 

A  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  Ceoerat  Francis  A. 
Walker  (New  York,  1894).  See  also  Ilulen  ofOu  Secm4  Corps,  by 
the  umc  author  (iS86>.  (F.  H.  H.) 

HANCOCK,  a  city  of  Houghton  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  Portage  Lake,  opposite  Houghton.  Pop.  (1890)  1771;  (1900) 
4050,  of  whom  1409  were  foreign-bom;  (1904)  6037;  (1910) 
SgSr  Hancock  Is  served  by  the  Mineral  Range.  ^  Copper 
Range,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  8c  St  Paul,  and  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  railways  (the  last  two  send  their  trains 
in  over  the  Mineral  Range  tracks),  and  by  steamboats  through 
the  Portage  I.ake  Canal  which  connects  with  Lake  Superior. 
Hancock  is  connected  by  *  bridge  and  an  deciric  h'ne 
with  the  village  of  Houghton  (pop.  in  1910,  5113),  the 
county-seat  of  Houghton  county  and  the  seat  of  (he  Midiigan 
College  of  Mines  (opened  in  t886).  Hancock  has  three 
parks,  and  a  marine  and  general  hospital.  The  city  is  the 
scat  of  a  Finnish  Lutheran  Seminary — there  are  many  Finns  in 
and  near  Hancock,  and  a  Finnish  newspaper  is  published  here. 
Hancock  is  in  the  Michigan  copper  region— the  Quinry,  Franklin 
and  Hancock  mines  are  in  or  near  the  city — and  the  mining, 
working  and  shipping  of  copper  are  the  leading  industries; 
among  the  city's  manufactures  are  mining  machinery,  lumber, 
bricks  and  beer.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. The  electric- lighting  plant,  the  gas  plant  and  the  street 
railway  arc  owned  by  private  corporations.  Hancock  was 
settled  in  1859,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1875,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  cily  in  (903. 

RAND.  PBRDINAND  OOTTBELP  (1786-1851],  German 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Planen  in  Saxony  on  the  15th  vf 
February  1 786.   He  Utidied  at  Iiu^xiv^'^%'^^^iK)i:>K<'^\f^"'" 
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St  the  Weimar  gymnasium,  and  In  1S17  profeswr  of  pliilosopliy 
and  Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  remained 
till  hn  death  on  the  14th  of  March  1851.  The  work  by  which 
Hand  b  chiefly  known  is  his  (unfinished)  cditioii  of  the  treatise 
of  lloratius  Turaellinus  (Orazio  Torsellino,  IS4^IS90)  on  the 
I^atin  particles  iTursiMiHus,  seu  4e  parlieulis  Laiinit  com- 
mtnliirii,  i8;q-iS45}.  Like  his  treatise  on  Latin  style  {Lchrbuck 
iet  loiciniickeit  StUs.  3rd  ed.  by  H.  L.  Schmitt,  18S0),  it  is  too 
atntrose  and  philosophical  for  the  use  of  the  ordinanr  student. 
Hand  was  also  an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  in  his  AUkeliJt  der 
Tonkuasl  (1SJ7-1841)  be  was  the  brat  to  introduce  the  subject 
of  musical  ae&Lhclics. 

The  lir!>l  narl  of  the  last-named  work  has  been  lianilatcd  into 
English  by  W.  1^,  UiwMin  iAtilkelui«f  Umuait  Arl,at  Tht  Vtaulijul 
in  Afnii^,  18H0),  and  i).  Scar**s  Claitttat  SlnAtet  (1849)  contains  a 
"  History  of  ihi.-  Origin  and  Progms  of  ibc  Latin  Laneua^c," 
abrul^'d  fnim  Hand'H  work  on  the  subject.  There  ii  a  memoir  ol 
his  lik-  and  work  by  G.  Quuck  (jL-na,  1852). 

HAND  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Cer 
Hand,  Guih.  handus),  the  terminal  part  of  the  human  ann  from 
below  the  wrist,  and  consisting  of  the  fingers  and  the  palm.  The 
word  is  also  used  of  the  prehensile  termination  of  the  limbs  in 
certain  other  .inimals  (see  Akaiouy:  Superficial  and  arlittk; 
Skeleton:  Appendicular,  and  such  articles  as  Ml'SCULAS 
System  and  Nervous  Svsteu).  There  are  many  transferred 
applications  of  "hand,"  both  as  a  substantive  and  in  various 
adverbial  phrases.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  charge 
or  authority,  agency,- source,  chiefly  in  such  expressions  as  "in 
the  hands  of,"  "by  hand,"  "at  first  hand"  From  the  position 
of  the  hands  at  the  side  of  the  body,  the  word  means  "  direction," 
e-g.,  on  the  right,  left  hand,  cf.  "  at  hand."  The  hand  as  given 
in  betrothal  or  marriage  has  been  from  early  times  the  symbol 
of  marriage  as  it  also  b  of  oaths.  Other  applications  ate  to 
labourers  engaged  in  manual  occupations,  the  ncmben  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship,  to  a  person  who  has  some  special  skill,  as  in  the 
phra.se,  "  old  parliamentary  hand,"  and  to  the  pointers  of  a  clock 
or  watch  and  to  the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  each  player  in  a 
card  game.  As  a  measure  of  length  the  term  "  hand  "  b  now 
only  used  in  the  measurement  of  horses,  it  is  equal  to  4  in. 
The  name  "  hand  of  glory."  is  given  to  a  hand  cut  from  the 
corpse  of  a  hanged  criminal,  dried  in  smoke,  and  used  as  a 
charm  or  talisman,  for  the  finding  of  treasures,  &c.  The  expres- 
sion is  the  translation  of  the  Fr.  maiM  de  g/mrt,  a  corruption  of 
the  0.  Vt.  mandegloirf,  mandegairr,  i.e.  mattdtagore,  mandragora, 
the  mandrake,  to  the  root  of  which  many  magical  properties  are 
attributed. 

HANDEL.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (1685-1759),  Engjbh 
musical  composer,  German  by  origin,  was  born  at  Halle  in  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  jjrd  of  February  1685.  His  name 
was  Handel,  but,  like  most  i8th-ceniury  musicians 
who  travelled,  he  compromised  with  its  pronunciation  by 
foreigners,  and  when  in  Italy  spelt  it  Hendel,  and  in  England 
(where  he  became  naturalized)  accepted  the  version  Handel, 
which  is  therefore  correct  for  English  writers,  while  llindel 
remains  the  correct  version  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a 
barbt-r-surgcon,  «ho  disapproved  of  music,  and  wished  George 
Frederick  to  become  a  lawyer.  A  friend  smuggled  a  clavichord 
into  (he  attic,  and  on  this  instrument,  which  is  inaudible  behind 
a  clobtil  door,  the  little  boy  practised  sccictly  Before  he  was 
eight  Im  father  wtnt  Iq  visit  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  who 
was  a  vjlL't-de-chambre  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wcisseofels.  The 
little  boy  bcgKcd  in  vain  to  Ro  also,  and  at  last  ran  after  the 
carriage  on  (out  so  far  thai  he  had  to  be  taken-  He  made 
acquaintance  with  the  court  mu^cians  and  contrived  to  practise 
on  the  organ  when  he  could  be  overheard  by  the  duke,  wbo, 
immediately  recognizing  his  talent,  spoke  seriously  to  the  father, 
who  had  to  yield  to  hw  arguments.  On  reluming  to  Halle 
Handel  became  a  pupil  of  Zuchau.  the  cathedral  organist,  who 
gave  him  a  thorough  training  as  a  composer  and  as  a  performer 
on  keyed  instruments,  the  oboe  and  the  violin.  Six  very  good 
trios  for  two  oboes  and  ba^s,  which  Ilandd  wrote  at  the  age  ol 
ten,  are  extant;  and  'vhcn  he  himself  was  bhown  them  by  an 
£aglisb  adeaimr  nho  bjj  Jiicovvreti  them,  he  was  much  amuwd 


and  remarked, "  I  wrote  like  the  devil  in  those  days,  and  chiefly 
for  the  oboe,  which  was  my  favourite  instrument."  Hb  master 
also  o(  course  made  him  write  u  enormous  amount  of  vocal 
music,  and  be  had  to  produce  a  motet  every  week.  By  the  time 
he  was  twelve  Zachau  thought  be  could  teach  him  no  more,  and 
accordingly  the  boy  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  court. 

His  father,  however,  thought  fit  to  ctecline  the  proposal  of 
the  elccioc  <»f  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  Frederick  I.  of 
Pnnsia.  to  send  Ibe  boy  to  Italy  in  order  afterwards  to  attach 
hint  to  the  court  at  Berlin.  German  court  musicians,  as  late  as 
the  lime  of  Mocart,  had  hardly  enough  freedom  to  satisfy  a 
man  of  independent  character,  and  the  elder  Hfindel  had  not 
yet  given  up  hope  of  his  son's  becoming  a  lawyer.  Young 
Handel,  therefore,  returned  to  Halle  and  resumed  his  work  with 
Zachau.  In  1697  his  father  died,  but  the  boy  showed  great 
filial  piety  in  finii^ng  the  ordinary' course  of  hb  education,  both 
general  and  musical,  and  even  entering  the  university  of  Halle 
in  1701  as  a  law  student.  But  in  that  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
post'  of  organist  at  the  cathedral,  and  after  hb  "  probation  " 
year  in  that  capacity  he  departed  to  Hamburg,  whne  the  only 
German  opera  worthy  of  the  name  was  flourishing  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  Rcinhold  Reiser.  Here  he  became 
friends  with  Uathcson,  a  prolific  composer  and  writer  on  music. 
On  one  occasion  they  set  out  together  to  go  to  Ltibcck,  where  a 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
great  ocgaQist  Buxlchnde,  who  was  ictirins  on  account  of  hb 
extreme  age.  Handel  and  Matheson  made  much  nunc  on  thb 
occasion,  but  did  Jiot  compete,  because  they  found  that  the 
successful  candidate  was  required  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
elderly  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist. 

Another  adventure  might  l»ve  had  still  moce  setioos  con- 
sequences. M  a  performance  of  Uatheson's  tqwra  Clupatra 
at  Hamburg,  Handd  refused  to  give  up  the  conductor's  seat 
to  the  composer  when  the  latter  returned  to  hb  usual  post  at 
the  harpsichord  after  singing  the  part  «f  Antony  on  the  stage. 
The  diqnite  led  to  a  dud  outside  the  theatre,  and,  but  for  a 
large  button  on  Handd's  coat  which  intercepted  Uatheson's 
sword,  there  would  have  been  no  Uestiah  or  Israd  in  Egypt. 
But  the  young  men  remained  friends,  and  Malheson's  writings 
arc  full  <rf  the  most  valuable  facts  for  Handel^  biogrs|4iy.  He 
relates  In  bb  BkmpfarU  that  hb  fiicnd  at  that  time  used  to 
compose  "  interminable  cantatas  "  of  no  great  merit;  but  of 
these  no  traces  now  remain,  unless  we  assume  that  a  Pasrio* 
according  U  St  John,  the  manuscript  of  which  b  in  the  royal 
libraryat  Berlin,bamongtheworksaUudedto.  But  its  aut  ben- 
ticity,  wbih:  stron^y  upheld  Iqr  Cbiysander,  has  recently  been 
as  strongly  assailed  on  internal  evidence.  . 

On  the  8th  ol  Januaiy  1705,  Handel's  first  opera,  Almira, 
was  performed  at  Hamburg  with  great  success,  and  was  followed 
a  few  weeks  bter  by  another  work,  entitled  Nero.  Nero  b  lost, 
but  Almira,  with  its  mixture  of  Italian  and  Genoan  language 
and  form,  remains  as  a  valuable  example  of  the  tendencies 
the  time  and  of  Handel's  eclectic  methods.  It  contains  many 
themes  used  by  Handel  In  well-known  later  works;  but  the 
current  statement  that  the  famous  aria  in  RituUo,  "  Lasda 
ch'w  pionga,"  comes  from  a  saraband  in  Almira,  is  tnicd  upon 
nothing  more  definite  than  the  Inevitable  resemblance  between 
(he  simplest  possible  forms  of  saraband- rhythm. 

In  1706  Handel  left  Hamburg  for  Italy,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  rapidly  acquiring  the  smooth  Italian  vocal 
iiyle  which  hereafter  always  choracterixcd  hb  work.  He 
had  before  this  refused  offers  from  noble  patrons  to  send  him 
there,  but  had  now  saved  enough  money,  not  only  to  support  hb 
mother  at  home,  but  to  travel  as  his  own  master.  He  divided 
his  time  in  Italy  between  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Venice; 
and  many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  hb  meetings  with  Corellit 
Lotti,  Alessaitdro  Scarlatti  and  Domenico  Scarlatti,  whose 
wonderful  harpsichord  technique  still  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
*cme  of  the  most  modem  fea(uies  of  pianoforte  st^e.  Handel 
soon  became  famous  as  Jl  Sattone  ("  the  Saxon  "),  and  it  is 
said  that  Domenico  on  fitst  ltt*n'*£  him  play  incognito  exclaincd. 
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"Itladtbcf  tbtdevQ  o[  UKSuonl"  Then  tbcra  b  a  Moir 
at  Coidli*a  am^ng  to  grief  over  a  puug*  in  Hudd^  Overtmo 
to  tt  Trionfo  dd  Impa,  in  which  the  violins  went  up  to  A  ia 
aldssimo.  Handd  impatiently  uiatched  ihe  vit^B  to  shew 
Cordli  hotr  the  pasiage  ought  to  be  played,  and  Coreili,  who 
hod  never  written  or  played  beyond  the  third  paction  in  his 
Ue  (ibb  passage  being  In  tbe  seventh),  said  sently, "  My  dear 
Suon,  this  miuk  is  in  the  French  H}4e,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." In  Italy  Handel  produced  two  operas,  Xodrigt  and 
Agfippinm,  the  latter  a  very  important  work,  of  which  the 
splendid  overture  was  remodelled  forty-four  yean  afterwards 
at  that  of  hia  last  ordinal  oratorio, /e^itte.  He  aho  produced 
two  oratorios,  La  Rtstvradtm,  and  //  Trim^t  id  Imp*,  •Tbb, 
forty-six  years  afterwards,  fonned  the  baab  of  his  last  work. 
Tkt  Tritmpk  of  Tim*  and  Tmlk,  which  contains  no  original 
matter.  AU  Handel's  early  works  contain  material  that  bo 
used  often  with  very  little  alteraUon  later  on,  and,  iboniJt  tbe 
famous  "  Lasda  dilo  pianga  "  dees  hoc  occur  In  Ahdn,  It 
occurs  note  for  note  in  AgnPfiina  and  the  two  Italian  oraiorioa. 
On  the  other  hand  the  canUU  Aci,  CalatUa  t  Pdiftm*  has 
■othiog  in  conunon  with  vf  cm  and  CalaUn.  Besides  these  larger 
works  tliere  arc  several  choral  and  solo  cantatas  of  which  the 
earliest,  such  as  the  great  DtxU  Dominus,  show  in  their  extra- 
vagant vocal  difficulty  how  radical  was  the  change  which  Handel's 
Italian  experience  so  ra^ndly  effected  in  his  methods. 

Handel's  success  in  Italy  established  his  fame  and  led  to  bis 
Kcdvtng  at  Venice  in  1709  the  oSer  of  the  post  of  Kapellmeister 
to  tbe  elector  of  Hanover,  transmitted  to  bin  by  Baron  Kiel- 
nanstcse,  his  patron  and  staunch  (riend  of  later  ycais>  Handd 
at  the  time  contemplated  a  visit  to  En^nd,  and  be  accepted 
Ats  offer  on  condition  of  leave  of  absence  belog  granted  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  To  England  accordii^y  Handel  journeyed 
after  a  short  stay  at  Hanover,  arrivii^  in  London  towards  the 
dose  of  i7t0L  He  came  as  a  composer  of  Italian  opers,  and 
earned  his  first  success  at  the  Haymarket  with  JUkoUii,  com- 
poaed,  to  the  constematton  of  the  hurried  libceiiist,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  first  performed  on  the  14th  of  February  1711.  In  this  opera 
tbe  aria  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga"  found  its  final  home.  The  work 
was  prodtKcd  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  Addison's 
delightful  reviews  of  it  in  the  Specialor  poked  fun  at  it  from  an 
unmuucal  pmnt  of  view  in  a  way  that  somethncs  curiously 
foresbadoin  the  criticisms  that  Cluck  might  have  made  on  such 
things  at  a  later  period.  The  success  was  10  great,  especially 
for  Walsh  the  publisher,  that  Handel  proposed  that  Wabb  sbouM 
compose  tbe  next  opera,  and  that  he  should  publish  it.  ■  Ho 
returned  to  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  opera  season,  and  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  vocal  chamber  mu^c  for  the  princess 
Caroline,  the  step^laughter  of  the  elector,  bcudes  tbe  instru- 
mental works  known  to  us  as  the  oboe  concertos.  In  1713 
Handel  returned  to  London  and  spent  a  year  with  Andrews, 
a  rich  musical  aaalcur,  in  Bam  ¥imt,  Surrey.  Three  more 
years  were  spent  in  Burlington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
He  evidently  was  but  little  inclined  to  return  to  Hanover,  in 
tftiU  of  hb  duties  to  the  court  there.  Two  Italian  operas  and 
tbe  f/freob  TV  Ikum  written  by  the  command  of  Queen  Anne 
are  the  principal  woib  of  thbpoiod.  Itwaa  somewhat  awkward 
for  the  composer  when  his  deserted  master  came  to  London 
in  1714  as  George  I.  of  England.  For  some  time  Handel  did  not 
venture  to  appear  at  court,  and  it  was  only  at  tbe  intercession 
of  fiaion  Kiebnaasegge  that  bb  pardon  was  obuEned.  By,hb 
advice  Hudd  wrote  tbe  Walv  MmU  which  was  pcrforroed  at  a 
royal  water  party  on  the  Thames,  and  it  so  pleased  the  king 
that  he  at  once  received  the  composer  into  his  good  graces  and 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  Later  Handel  became 
music  roaster  to  the  Uttle  princesses  and  was  |^ven  an  additional 
jCroo  by  the  princess  Caroline:  In'1716  be  followed  the  king 
to  Germany,  where  be  wrote  a  second  German  PasMOn  to  the 
popular  poem  of  Brockes,  a  text  which,  divested  of  its  worst 
features,  forms  the  basis  of  sevend  of  the  arias  in  Bach's  Patsian 
Ofecrdimt  It  St  Jokm.  Tins  was  Handctis  last  work  to  a  German 
text. 

Ob  hb  return  to  En^and  ha  entered  tbe  service  of  tbe  duke 
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of  Cbandoa  as  oondoctor  of  hb  conoerta.  lacaMng  a  thouaand 
pooada  for  bb  fast  oratorio  JStfibr.  The  music  which  Haudel 
wrou  for  performance  at  "  Cannons,"  the  duke  of  Chandos'a 
residence  at  Edgwate,  is  romprised  in  the  first  version  of  EttJur, 
Ads  and  CalaUa,  and  the  twelve  ChaadM  Anlketiu,  which  are 
compositions  approaimatdyintbesame  fonn  as  Bach's  church 
cantataa  hot  wiUwut  any  systematic  use  of  chonle  tones.  'The 
faahhmaUo  Londoner  WMdd  iravd  q  nHea  in  those  days  to 
the  Kttle  chapd  of  Whitchurch  to  bear  Handel's  music,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  tbe  magnificent  scene  of  thoe  visits  is  the 
diurch.  wUck  is  tbe  parish  diutdi  of  Edgware.  IniyaoHandd 
appeared  again  fat  a  public  a4Mcity  as  bapmario  tA  the  Italbn 
opera  at  tho  HayniajAet  Ibeatre,  wludi  be  managed  for  the 
institution  adled  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  Scnesino,  a 
famous  singer,  to  engage  whom  Handel  especiaUy  journeyed  to 
Dresden,  was  tbe  mainstay  of  the  enterprise,  which  <q>cned  with 
a  hi|^  tucceaaful  perfoonance  of  Handel's  open  Sadamiaa. 
To  tbb  tine  bdongs  the  famous  rivalry  between  Handel  and 
Buonottdni,  a  mdodious  ItaUan  oompoaar  whom  many  thought 
to  be  the  greater  of  the  two.  The  ooatiovenj  baa  been  per> 
petuated  in  John  Byrom's  lines: . 

"  Some  My.  cempared  to  Buonoadm 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  bur  a  many; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcdv  fit  to  hoM  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
T»ixt  twcedle-dnm  and  tweedlKlee." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Handd  had  not  yet 
asserted  his  greatness  as  a  choral  Writer;  the  fa^tonaUc  ideas 
of  music  and  musicbnship  were  based  entbdy  upon  success  in 
Italian  opera,  and  the  contest  between  the  riml  composers  was 
waged  on  the  basu  of  works  whidi  have  fallen  Into  almost  as 
complete  an  oblivion  in  Handel's  case  as  In  Buonondni's.  None 
of  Handd's  forty-odd  Italian  operas  can  be  said  to  survive, 
except  in  some  two  or  three  detached  arias  out  of  each  open; 
arias  which  reveal  thdr  essential  qualities  far  better  In  bobtioii 
than- when  performed  in  groups  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
on  the  stage,  as  interruptions  to  the  action  of  a  classical  drama 
to  which  nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention.  But  even  within 
these  limits  Handd's  anbtic  resources  were  too  great  to  leave 
the  issue  in  doubt;  and  when  Handel  wrote  the  third  act  of 
an  opera  Uutio  Scnota,  of  which  Bnonondni  and  Ariosti* 
wrote  the  other  two,  bis  triumph  was  dedsive,  capedally  as 
Buonondni  soon  got  into  discredit  by  failing  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  producing  as  a  prize-madrigal  of  Iris  own 
a  composition  which  proved  to  be  by  LottL  At  all  events 
Buonondni  left  London,  and  Handd  for  the  next  ten  yean  was 
without  a  rival  in  his  ventures  as  an  operatic  composer.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  a  rival  as  an  imprcaario;  and  tbe 
hostile  competition  of  a  rival  company  which  obtained  ibc 
services  of  the  great  Farinclli  and  also  induced  Senerino  to 
desert  him,  led  to  his  bankruptcy  in  1737,  and  to  an  attack  of 
paralysis  caused  by  anxiety  and  overwork.  The  rival  company 
also  had  to  be  dissolved  from  want  of  support,  so  that  Handd's 
misfortunes  must  not  be  attributed  to  any  failure  to  maintain 
his  position  in  the  musical  worid.  Handd's  artistic  conscience 
was  that  of  the  most  easy-going  opportunist,  or  he  would  never 
have  continued  till  1741  to  work  in  a  field  that  gave  so  little 
scope  for  hts  genius.  But  the  public  seemed  to  want  operas, 
and,  if  opera  had  no  sci^  for  hb  gcidus,  at  alt  events  he  could 
supply  better  operas  with  greater  rai^ty  and  ease  than  any 
three  other  living  composers  working  together.  And  thb  he 
naturally  continued  to  do  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  best 
way  to  keep  up  his  reputarion.  But  with  all  Ibis  artistic 
opportunism  he  was  not  a  man  of  tact,  and  there  are 
numerous  stories  of  the  type  of  hb  holding  the  great  pruna 
donna  Cuzzoni  at  arm's-length  out  of  a  window  and  threatening 
to  drop  her  unless  she  consented  to  sine  a  song  l4llch^  bad 
declared  unsuitable  to  her  style. 

Almdy  bdore  hb  last  opera,  Deidamla,  produced  in  17411 
tfaadel  had  been  making  a  ipo'wingimprcsuon  with  Us  oratotioa. 
■  Chryiander  says  lifattd  iHtead  of  AiioatL 
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In  thcM,  [rccd  from  ihe  restrictions  of  th«  stage,  he  was  able 
to  give  scope  to  his  genius  for  choral  writing,  and  so  to  develop, 
or  rather  revive,  that  art  of  chorus  singing  which  is  the  normal 
outlet  for  English  musical  talent.  In  1736  Handel  had  become 
I  luluralised  Englishman,  and  in  1733  he  began  his  public 
career  as  a  composer  of  English  texts  by  producing  the  second 
and  larger  version  of  Esther  at  the  King's  thciLtre.  This  was 
Mlowed  early  in  the  same  year  by  Deborah,  in  which  the  share 
of  the  chorus  is  much  greater.  In  July  he  produced  Athatia 
at  Oxford,  the  first  work  in  which  his  characteristic  double 
choruses  ai^ar.  The  share  of  the  chorus  increases  in  Safd 
(1738);  and  lirtid  in  Egypt  (also  1738)  is  practically  entirely 
a  choral  work,  the  solo  movements,  in  spite  of  their  fame,  being 
as  perfunctory  in  character  as  they  are  few  in  number.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  public,  who  still  considered  Italian  <q>era 
the  highest,  because  the  most  modem  form  of  musical  art, 
obliged  Hundcl  2t  subsequent  performances  of  this  gigutic 
work  to  insert  more  solos. 

The  Messiah  was  produced  at  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  April 
1741.  Samson  (which  Handel  preferred  to  the  Messiah)  appeared 
at  Covcnt  Garden  on  the  snd  of  March  1744;  Behhmar  at 
the  King's  theatre,  27th  of  March  i74St  tl>c  Oceastonal  OnOorit 
(chiefly  a  cominlation  of  the  eariicr  oratorios,  but  with  a  few 
important  new  numbers),  on  the  141b  of  February  1746  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  where  all  lua  later  oratorios  were  produced; 
Judas  Uttccabaeus  on  ibe  ist  of  April  1747;  Jcshua  on  the  9th 
of  March  1748;  Akxander  Balus  on  the  33rd  of  March  1748; 
Solomon  on  the  17th  of  March  1749;  Susanna,  spring  of  1749; 
Theodora,  a  great  favourite  of  Handel's,  who  was  much  dis- 
appointed by  its  cold  reception,  on  the  i6Lh  of  March  1750; 
ye^A(i(2itrict]y  speaking, his  last  work)on  the  16th  of  February 
i7S>,  and  The  Triumph  »/  Time  and  Truth  (transcribed  from 
//  Trionfo  del  tempo  with  the  addition  of  many  later  favourite 
numbers),  1757.  Other  important  works,  indistinguishable  in 
artistic  form  from  oratorios,  but  on  secular  subjects,  are  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  1736;  Ode/orStCeciliii's  Day  (wuidsby  Drydcn); 
L'AUcffo,  U  peiisicroso  ed  it  moderato  (the  words  of  the  third  part 
by  Jennens),  1740;  Semele,  1744;  Uerculet,  1745;  and  The 
Chaiteof  Hercules,  1751. 

By  degrees  the  enmity  against  Handel  died  away,  though  he 
had  many  troubles.  In  1745  he  hod  again  become  bankrupt; 
for,  although  he  had  no  rival  as  a  composer  of  choral  miuic  it 
was  possible  for  his  enemies  to  give  balls  and  banquets  on  the 
nights  oi  his  oratorio  performances.  As  with  bis  iiist  bank- 
ruptcy, so  in  his  later  years,  he  showed  scrupulous  sense  of  honour 
in  discharging  bis  debts,  and  he  continued  to  work  bard  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  had  not  only  completely  recovered  his 
financial  position  by  the  year  1750,  but  be  must  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  money,  for  he  then  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  the 
if  etiioA  on  the  ijthof  May.  In  1751  his  sight  began  to  trouble 
him;  and  the  autograph  of  Jephtha,  published  in  facsimile 
by  the  lldndeliesdhehajt,  shows  pathetic  traces  of  thb  in  his 
handwriting,'  and  so  affords  a  most  valuable  evidence  of  his 
methods  of  composition,  all  the  accompaniments,  recitatives, 
and  less  essential  portions  of  the  work  being  evidently  filled 
in  long  after  the  rest.  He  underwent  unsuccessful  operations, 
one  of  them  by  the  s.ime  surgeon  who  bad  operated  on  Bach's 
eyes.  Thtro  is  evidence  thai  he  was  able  to  sec  at  intervals 
durinB  his  last  ytars,  but  his  sight  i>ractically  never  returned 
after  May  1752.  He  continued  superintending  performances 
of  his  works  and  writing  new  arias  for  them, 01  inserting  revised 
old  one!«,  and  he  atten<lcd  a  performance  of  the  Uctsiah  a  week 
befure  his  dLjlh,  which  look  place,  according  to  the  Public 
Adterlisrr  of  ihi-  lOth  of  April,  not  on  Good  Friday,  the  i3lh 
of  April,  according  to  his  own  pious  wt^  and  according  to 
common  report,  but  on  the  i.^ih  of  April  1750.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  .Vbbey ;  and  his  monument  is  by  L.  F.  RonbilUoc, 

*By  0  dram.Uic  cipinnJtnrc  Handt-l's  Uindncss  interrupted  him 
durint:  thL-  writini:  of  rhuru*.  "  Kuw  dark,  oh  l.ord,  are  Thy 
decrce>, ...  all  our  jo)  s  to  sorrow  turning  ...  as  the  oicht  •uccecas 
fit-  t/jy: " 


the  same  sculptor  who  riioddled  the  marMe  statue  erected  in 
1739  in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  where  his  works  had  been  frequently 

performed. 

Handd  wa»  a  man  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  and  hit 
intcfL'st  was  not  confined  to  his  own  art  exclusively.  He  llk<rd  the 
■ocitrty  of  politician*  arid  literary  men,  and  he  was  also  a  collccior 
of  pictures  and  articlci  of  verlu.  His  power  of  work  was  enormous, 
and  the  Handeliarlhcha}t's  edition  of  his  complete  works  fills  one 
hundred  volumci,  forming  a  total  bulk  almost  equal  to  the  «'orLi  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven  tt^ethcr.  (F.  H.:  D.  F.  T.) 

No  one  has  more  successfully  popuhtized  the  greatest  artistic 
ideals  than  Handel;  no  artist  is  more  disconcerting  to  critics 
who  imagine  that  a  great  man's  mental  development 
is  easy  to  follow.  Not  even  Wagner  effected  a  greater  '^^^^J!' 
transformation  in  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  music 
than  Handel  effected  in  oratorio,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Ibndi.4 
was  the  very  opposite  of  a  reformer.  He  was  not  even  conser- 
vative, and  he  hardly  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  what  an  art- 
form  was,  so  long  as  something  externally  like  it  would  convey 
his  idea.  But  he  never  failed  to  convey  his  idea,  and,  if  the 
hybrid  forms  in  which  he  conveyed  It  had  no  historic  influence 
and  DO  typical  character,  they  were  n<»e  the  less  accurate  in 
each  individual  case.  The  same  aptness  and  the  same  absence 
of  method  arc  conspicuous  in  his  style.  The  popular  idea  that 
Handd's  style  is  easily  recognizable  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  overshadows  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  except 
Bach,  and  so  makes  us  regard  typical  18th-century  Italian  and 
English  style  as  Huiddian,  Instead  of  regarding  Handd's  style 
as  typical  Italian  iflth-<entury.  Nothing  in  music  requires 
more  minute  expert  knowledge  than  the  sifting  of  tbc  real 
peculiarities  of  Handel's  style  from  the  mass  of  contemporary 
formulae  which  in  his  inspired  pages  be  absorbed,  and  which  in 
his  aninspircd  pages  absorbed  him. 

His  easy  mastery  was  acquired,  like  Moiart's,  in  childhood. 
The  bter  sonatas  fur  two  oboes  and  bass  which  he  wrote  in  his 
eleventh  year  arc,  except  in  their  diffuseness  and  an  occasional 
slip  in  gramnur,  indistinguishable  from  his  later  works,  and 
they  show  a  boyish  inventiveness  worthy  of  Uoznrt's  work  at 
the  same  age.  Such  early  choral  works,  as  the  Dixit  Domima 
(1707),  show  the  ill-regulated  power  of  his  choral  writing 
before  he  assimibted  Italian  influences.  Its  practical  difii- 
culties  arc  at  least  as  cxlntvagant  as  Bach's,  while  they  ore  not 
accounted  for  by  any  cornapondtng  originality  and  necessity 
of  idca;but  tbegrsndenrof  the  scheme  and  nobility  of  thought 
is  already  that  for  which  Handel  so  often  in  later  years  found 
the  simplest  and  easiest  adequate  means  of  expression  that 
music  bos  ever  attained.  His  eminently  proaical  genius  soon 
formed  his  vocal  style,  and  long  before  the  period  of  his  great 
oratorios,  such  works  as  The  Birthday  Ode  for  Queen  Anne  (i  713) 
and  the  Ulreeht  Te  Deum.sh.cv  not  a  trace  of  German  extra-, 
vagance.  The  only  drawback  to  his  practical  genius  was  that 
it  led  him  to  bury  perhaps  half  of  his  finest  melodies,  and  nearly 
all  the  secular  features  of  intetett  in  his  treatment  of  instrumenU 
and  of  the  aria  forms,  in  that  deplorable  Umbo  of  vanity,  the 
iSth-century  Italian  opera.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  alleged 
against  him,  that  his  operas  arc  in  no  way  superior  to  those  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  neither  is  it  true  that  be  stirred  a  finger 
to  improve  the  condition  of  dramatic  musical  art.  He  was  no 
slave  to  singers,  as  is  amply  testified  by  many  anecdotes.  Nor 
washeboundby  the  operatic  convent  ions  of  the  time.  In  Tesea 
he  not  only  wrote  an  opera  in  five  acts  when  custom  prescribed 
three,  but  also  broke  a  much  more  plausible  tuk  in  arranging 
that  each  character  should  have  two  arias  ia  anccession.  He 
also  showed  a  feeling  for  exprestion  and  style  which  led  him  to 
write  arias  of  types  which  singers  might  not  expect.  Bui  he 
never  made  any  innovation  which  hnd  the  >^lif;hlcst  bearing  upon 
the  stage-craft  of  opera,  for  he  never  contx-mcd  himself  with  any 
artistic  question  hcyond  the  matter  in  hand;  and  the  matter 
in  hand  was  not  to  make  dramatic  music,  or  to  make  the  story 
Interesting  or  intelligible,  but  simply  to  provide  a  concert  of 
between  some  twenty  and  thirty  Italian  arias  and  duels,  wherein 
singers  could  dis|»lay  their abiliticsandspectatorsfind  distraction 
from  the  monotony  of  so  Luge  a  dose  of  the  aria  form  (which 
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~«ns  Uien  tbe«ntjr  pMriUHty  far  Mdo  vocilBniric)  faitliesi^eoiw- 
aeat  of  the  diesies  and  Komy. 

When  the  question  «roK  how  a  miwcd  entertainment  of 
this  kind  could  be  managed  in  Lent  without  protests  [ram  the 
bUup  of  London,  Handelian  Ofatorio  came  into  being  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  though  Mandel  was  an  opportunist 
be  wa*  not  shallow.  IKs  artistic  sense  setzed  upon  the  natural 
possibilities  which  arose  as  soon  as  the  music  was  transferred 
friKn  the  stage  to  the  concert  pUtform;  and  bis  first  English 
oratorio,  Esilur  (1730},  beautifully  shows  the  ttan^ioB.  The 
■abject  Is  as  nearly  lecular  as  uy  that  can  be  eztiactcd  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  treatment  was  based  on  Raclne'a  Btlker, 
which  was  much  discussed  at  the  time.  Handel's  oratorio 
was  reproduced  in  an  enlarged  versioa  in  1733  at  the  King's 
theatre:  the  princess  royal  wished  tixt  scenery  and  aalon,  but 
tba  iHshop  (tf  London  protested.  And  the  cboruies,  of  which 
la  thefint  veraioa  there  are  already  no  less  than  len,arcontlie 
one  hand  ^ratic  and  UDcccIesiaslical  In  expression,  until  the 
last,  where  polyf^nic  work  on  a  large  scale  first  appears;  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  all  much  too  long  to  be  sung  heart, 
■I  is  necessary  tn  operas.  In  fact,  the  tuming^oint  in  Handel'a 
development  is  the  emandpatkm  of  the  chorOs  from  theatrical 
limitations.  This  had  as  great  effect  upon  bis  few  but  Important 
secular  English  works  as  upon  bis  other  oratorios.  Acit  and 
Caiatea,  StmeU  and  Hercules,  are  in  fact  secular  oratorios; 
the  chwal  music  In  them  is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  it  Is  large, 
Independent  and  pdyphonlc. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  Handel's  scheme  of  oratorio 
b  operatic  in  its  origin  and  has  no  historic  connexion  with 
such  principles  as  might  have  been  generalized  from  the  practice 
of  the  Gennan  Passion  music  of  the  time;  and  it  Is  sufficiently 
■otonishing  that  the  chorus  should  have  so  readily  assumed  its 
proper  place  in  a  scheme  which  the  public  certainly  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  Lenten  biblical  opera.  Artd,  although  the  chorus 
owes  its  freedom  of  development  to  the  disappearance  of 
theatrical  neccssilics,  It  becomes  no  less  powerful  as  a  means  of 
dramatic  ezprcsuon  (as  opposed  to  dramatic  action)  thap  as  a 
purely  musical  resource.  Already  In  Alkalia  the  "  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  Is  a  marvel  of  dramatic  truth. 
It  ts  sung  by  Icradiles  almost  in  despair  beneath  usurping 
tyranny;  and  accordingly  It  is  a  severe  double  fugue  In  a  minor 
key,  expresnve  of  devout  courage  at  a  moment  of  depression. 
Ob  purely  musical  grounds  it  is  no  less  powerful  in  throwing 
into  the  highest  possible  relief  the  ecstatic  solemnity  of  the  psalm 
with  which  the  second  act  opens.  Now  this  sombre  "  Hallelujah  " 
chorus  Is  a  very  convmient  illustration  of  Handel's  originaKty, 
Wid  the  pmnt  in  which  Us  creative  power  really  lies.  It  was  not 
originally  written  for  its  situation  in  AlMalia,  but  it  was  chosen 
lor  it.  It  was  originally  the  last  chorus  of  the  second  version 
of  the  anthem,  A$  punts  Ike  Hart,  from  the  autograph  of  vAitch 
It  is  missing  because  Handel  cut  out  the  last  pages  in  order  to 
insert  them  into  the  manuscript  of  Alkalia.  The  inspiration 
in  A^etia  thus  lies  not  in  the  creation  of  the  chorus  itself,  but 
Ifl  the  choice  of  k. 

In  dmnl  mode  Handel  made  no  more  famovatlon  than  he 
made  in  arias.  His  sense  of  fitness  fn  expression  was  of  little 
use  to  him  In  opera,  because  opera  could  not  become  dramatic 
Drrtil  musical  totm  became  capable  of  developing  and  blending 
emotions  in  d  degrees  of  clinuut  hi «  way  that  may  be  described 
•s  pfctorfal  and  not  merely  decorative  (see  Music;  Sonata- 
FORin;  and  ImnuiiENTATlON).  But  In  oratorio  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  for  reforming  any  art-forms.  The  ordinary 
eboral  resources  of  the  lime  had  perfect  expressive  jMsnbflitics 
where  there  were  no  acton  to  keep  waiting,  and  where  no  dresses 
and  scenery  need  distract  the  attention  iA  the  Ibtener.  When 
lastly,  ordinary  decorum  dictated  an  attitude  of  reverent 
attention  towards  the  subject  of  the  oratorio,  then  the  man  of 
genius  could  find  such  a  scope  for  his  real  sense  of  dramatic 
BtiKSi  as  would  make  Ms  work  ImrnonaL 

la  estimating  Hnndd'a  gnotaeas  we  nuU  tMnk  awqr  all 
orthodox  mudcal  and  piognBsivepreitidice^  aaJ  learn  to  apply 
the  kssoos  critics  of  architecture  and  some  critics  of  Bterature 


seem  to  know  by  nature.  Ori^nallty,  In  muu'c  as  in  other  arts, 
Kes  in  the  whole,  and  in  a  sense  of  the  true  meaning  of  every 
part.  When  Handel  wrote  a  normal  double  fugue  in  a  minor 
key  on  the  word  "HaHelujah"  he  showed  that  he  at  alt  events 
knew  what  a  vigorous  and  dignified  thing  an  tSth-century  double 
fugue  could  be.  In  putting  it  at  the  end  of  a  melancholy  psalm 
he  showed  Ms  sense  of  the  vahie  of  the  minor  mode.  When  he 
put  it  In  ks  situation  in  Alkalia  he  showed  as  perfect  a  sense  of 
dramatic  and  musical  fitness  as  could  well  be  found  In  art.  Now 
It  a  obviouB  that  in  works  like  oratorios  (which  are  dramatic 
•ehemes  vigorously  but  loosely  organised  by  the  putting  together 

some  twmty  or  thirty  complete  pieces  of  music)  the  proper 
conception  of  originality  will  be  very  different  from  that  which 
animates  the  composer  of  modern  lyric,  operatic  or  symphonic 
music  When  we  add  to  this  the  characteristics  a  method 
like  Handd'a,  h  iridch  musical  technique  has  become  a  masterly 
antomatftm,  It  becomes  evident  that  our  conception  of  originality 
must  he  at  least  as  bread  as  that  which  we  would  apply  in  the 
criticism  of  architecture.  The  disadvantages  of  the  want  of 
such  a  omception  liave  been  aggravated  by  the  dearth  of  gener^ 
knowledge  of  the  unicture  of  musical  art;  a  knowlcc^  which 
shows  that  the  patallei  we  have  suggested  between  muric  and 
architecture,  as  regards  the  nature  of  orlpitality,  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech. 

In  every  art  there  Is  an  antitheus  between  form  and  matter, 
whkft  becomes  lecondled  only  when  the  woifc  of  ait  Is  perfect 
In  its  eneuthm.  And,  whatever  thb  perfection,  the  antitheses 
must  always  lemaln  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  critic  to  this 
extent,  that  some  part  of  the  material  seems  to  be  the  special 
subject  of  technical  rule  rather  than  utotbu-.  In  the  plastic  and 
lllcrary  arts  one  type  of  lids  anlithesii  is  more  or  teas  permuently 
maintained  in  the  relation  between  subJjKt  and  treatment:  Ihe 
mere  fact  tjiat  these  arts  express  themselves  hf  representing 
things  that  have  some  previous  independent  existence,  helps 
us  to  look  for  originality  rather  in  the  things  that  make  for 
perfection  of  treatment  than  in  novelty  of  wbject.  Butinmu^. 
we  have  no  permanent  means  of  deciding  whkh  of  many  averts 
we  shall  call  the  subject  and  which  the  treatment.  In  the  16th 
century  the  a  priori  form  exbted  mainly  in  the  practice  of  baung 
almost  every  melodic  detail  of  the  work  on  phrases  of  Ciegorian 
chant  or  popular  song,  treated  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
very  definitely  regulated  polyphonic  design,  and  on  harmonic 
principles  regulated  in  almost  every  detail  by  the  relation  between 
the  melodic  aspects  of  the  church  modes  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  alterations  of  the  strict  mode  to  secure  finality  at 
the  close.  In  modem  mu^  such  a  rdation  between  form  and 
matter,  prescribing  as  it  does  for  every  aspect  at  every  moment 
both  of  the  shape  and  the  texture  of  the  music,  would  exclude 
the  element  of  invention  altogether.  In  i6tb-century  music  it 
by  no  means  had  that  effect.  An  Inventive  i6th-centuiy  com- 
poser Is  as  clearly  .distinguishable  from  a  dull  one  as  a  good 
architect  from  a  bad.  The  originality  of  the  composer  resides, 
in  r(ith<entury  music  as  in  all  art,  in  Ms  whcde  work;  but 
naturally  his  conception  of  property  and  ideas  will  not  extend 
to  themes  or  tst^ted  passages.  Hat  man  is  entitled  to  an  idea 
who  can  show  what  It  means,  or  who  can  make  it  mean  what 
he  likes.  Let  htm  wear  the  gianl'a  robe  If  it  fiu  him.  And  it 
is  merely  a  local  difference  in  point  ol  view  which  nukes  us  think 
that  there  is'  property  in  themea  and  bo  property  In  forms. 
Nowadays  we  happen  to  regard  the  shape  of  a  whole  composition 
as  its  form,  and  its  theme  as  Its  matter.  And,  as  artistic 
organisatira  becomes  more  complex  and  heterogeneous,  the 
need  of  the  broadest  and  most  forcible  possible  outline  of  design 
Is  more  preaslngly  fdt;  so  that  In  vdiat  we  choose  to  call  form 
we  are  wDBng  to  sacrifice  all  conception  of  ori^nalily  iat  the 
sake  of  general  intelligibility,  while  we  insist  upon  complete 
originality  in  those  thematic  details  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  matter.  But,  If  this  explains,  it  does  not  excuse  our  setting 
up  a  criterion  for  musical  wiginality  which  can  be  accepted  by 
no  intdligent  critics  of  other  arts,  and  which  is  completely  upset 
by  the  Mndy  of  any  muic  earlier  than  the  beginolng  <A  tha 
igth  century. 
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The  difficulty  many  wikcn  have  found  In  cipUininc  the 
subject  of  Ilandd's  "  plagtarisnii "  is  not  entirely  wcounied 

for  by  mere  lack  of  tbcM  conuderattons;  but  (he  grotsest  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  La  tlic  diScience  between  cases  in  point  |»evails 
to  this  day,  and  many  diicusuoDS  whicb  have  been  raised  in 
cegaid  to  the  cthicat  aspea  of  the  qucstim  are  fnnUy  absurd.'. 
It  has  been  argued,  for  instance,  that  great  injuKice  was  done 
to  Buononcini  over  his  unfortunate  afiair  with  the  prize  madrigal, 
while  his  great  rival  was  allowed  the  credit  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  entire  choruses  (betides 
hosts  of  themes)  by  earlier  Italian  and  German  writers.  But 
the  very  idea  of  Handclian  oratorio  is  that  of  some  three  hours 
of  music,  religious  or  secular,  arranged,  lilce  ^ra,  in  the  form  of 
a  colossal  entertainment,  and  with  high  dramatic  and  emotional 
interest  imparted  to  it,  if  aot  by  the  telling  of  a  story,  at  alt 
events  by  the  nature  and  dcvdopmcnt  of  the  subject.  It  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  entirely  overlooked  that  the  age  was  an  age  of 
pasliccios.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the  organization 
of  some  such  solemn  entertainment  by  the  skilful  grouping  of 
favourite  pieces.  Handel  himself  never  revived  one  of  his 
oratorios  without  inserting  in  it  favourite  pieces  from  his  other 
works  as  well  as  several  new  numbers;  and  the  story  is  well 
known  that  the  turning  point  in  Gluck's  career  was  bis  perception 
of  the  true  posHbilitics  of  dramatic  music  from  the  failure  of  a 
faUUcia  in  which  he  had  reset  some  rather  definitely  expressive 
music  to  situations  for  which  it  was  not  originally  designed. 
The  success  of  an  oratorio  was  due  to  the  appropriateness  of  its 
contrasts,  together  of  course  with  the  nuuteiy  of  its  detail, 
whcUier  that  detail  were  new  or  old;  and  there  are  many 
gradations  between  a  rtchauSi  of  an  early  worit  like  Tka  Triam^ 
0/  Time  and  Trulk,  or  a  pastiaia  with  a  few  oripnal  numbers 
like  the  Occasioiml  Oratorio,  and  such  works  as  SanuoH,  which 
was  entirely  new  except  that  the  "  Dead  MaKb  "  first  written 
lot  it  was  immediately  rcidaced  by  the  more  lamoua  one  imported 
from  Saul.  That  the  idea  of  the  pastiait  was  extremely  familiar 
to  the  age  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  announcing  an  oratorio 
as  "  new  and  ori^nat,"  a  term  wiiich  would  obviously  be  mean- 
ingless if  it  were  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  which,  if  used  at  all,  must  obviously  so  Kpfly  to  the 
iriudc  work  without  forbidding  the  composer  from  gratifying 
the  public  with  the  reproduction  of  one  or  two  favourite  arias. 
But  of  course  the  question  of  originality  becomes  more  serious 
when  the  imported  numburs  arc  not  the  composer's  own.  And 
here  it  is  very  noticeable  that  Handel  derived  no  credit,  cither 
with  his  own  public  or  with  us,  from  whole  movements  that  are 
not  of  his  own  designing.  In  Israel  in  E^ypi,  the  choniacs 
"  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed,"  "  And  1  will  exalt  Him," 
"  Thou  seniest  forth  Thy  Wrath  "  and  "  The  Earth  swallowed 
them,"  are  without  exception  the  most  colourless  and 
unattractive  pieces  of  severe  counterpoint  to  be  found  among 
Handel's  works;  and  ii  is  very  dilhcuU  to  fathom  his  motive  in 
copying  them  from  obscure  pieces  by  Erba  and  Kaspar  Kerl, 
unless  it  be  that  he  wished  to  train  his  audiences  to  a  better 
understanding  of  a  polyphonic  style.  He  certainly  felt  that 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  music  lay  in  the  higher  choral  poly- 
phony, and  so  in  Israel  in  Egypt  he  designed  a  work  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  choruses,  and  may  have  wi^ed  in  these 
instances  for  severe  contrapuntal  movements  which  he  had  not 
time  to  write,  though  he  could  have  done  ihcm  far  belter  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  choruses  have  certainly  added  nothing 
'The  "  moral  question  has  been  raised  afresh  in  review*  ol 
Mr  Sedley  Taylnr'i  admirable  volume  of  analysed  illustrations  {ITit 
Initbuinrss  of  llandrl  to  uorks  of  otktr  Composm,  Cambridge,  19O6). 
The  latest  arcurneni  i*  rhat  Handel  allows  moral  obliquity  in  tmrrow- 
ing  "  re^rcitatily  "  from  sources  no  one  could  know  at  the  time. 
This  reasoning  makes  it  myMrciouh  th.it  a  man  of  such  moral 
obliquily  should  ever  have  wriilcn  a  note  of  hi*  own  mnric  in 
England  when  he  could  have  Midvn  the  complete  cbmal  works  oC 
Bach  and  most  <>l  ihe  hundred  opera*  of  AlcsModra  beorlatU  with 
the  certainty  that  Ihe  sources  would  not  be  printed  (or  a  century 
after  his  de.-ith,  even  if  his  own  name  iliil  not  (hen  check  curiosity 
amiing  antiquarians.  Of  course  Handet's  plai^rism*  would  have 
damaeed  his  reputation  if  contemporaries  had  known  of  tbtm.  Hia 

p^ypSioaic  w-holarshi))  was  more    antiquated  "  in  the  Igth  century 

lAaa  it  is  ia  the  juth. 


to  ths  popuUfity  o(  a  mk  a(  wUdi  t&e  public  fiom  the  outset 
complained  that  there  was  not  enough  sok>  music;  and  lAat 
effect  they  have  is  merely  to  throw  Handel's  own  style  Into 
relief.  To  draw  any  parallel  between  the  theft  of  such  unat- 
tractive details  bi  Uie  grand  and  intensely  Handelian  Kheme 
iA  /snd  M  £fyM  Buommclni's  idl^ed  thdt  of  a  ptlie 
nadrigal  is  merely  rhUculoas.  Mandd  faitnadf ,  U  he  had  any 
suspicion  that  contemporaries  did  not  take  a  sane  architect's 
view  of  the  originality  of  large  musical  schemes,*  probably  gave 
himself  no  more  trouble  about  their  scruples  on  this  matter  than 
about  other  forms  of  musical  hanalily. 

The  History  of  Utute  by  Burner,  the  devereat  and  most 
refined  musical  critic  of  the  age,  shows  in  the  veiy  freshness  of 
its  musical  scholarship  how  completely  unscholarly  were  the 
musical  ideas  of  the  time.  Bumey  was  incapable  of  r^arding 
choral  mu«c  as  other  than  a  highly  improving  academic  exercise 
in  which  he  btmsdf  was  proficient;  and  tor  him  Handel  is  the 
great  opera-writer  whose  choral  music  will  reward  the  study 
of  the  curiotia.  If  Handel  had  attempted  to  explain  his 
methods  to  the  muudans  of  his  age,  he  would  probaUy  have 
found  bimsdf  atone  in  bis  opinions  as  to  Ihe  property  of 
musical  ideas.  He  did  sot  trouble  to  explain,  but  he  made  no 
concealment  of  his  sources.  He  left  his  whole  musical  library 
to  his  copyist,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  sources  of 
his  work  were  discovered.  And  when  the  whole  series  of 
plagiarisms  ia  studied,  the  fact  forces  itself  upon  us  that  nothing 
except  themes  and  forms  which  are  common  pnqierty  In  att 
iSth-ceotury  music,  has  yet  been  discovered  as  the  source  of  any 
work  of  Hudel's  which  ia  lut  f dt  as  part  of  a  larger  design. 
Operatic  arias  were  never  fcU  as  parts  ct  a  wbi^  The  open 
was  a  oonrert  on  the  stage,  and  it  stood  orfcU,  not  by  a  dramatic 
pr(q>riety  which  it  notoriously  neglected  to  consider  at  all, 
but  by  the  popularity  of  iti  arias.  There  is  no  aria  in  Handd's 
operas  which  ia  traceable  to  another  composer.  Even  in  the 
oratorios  there  I*  no  solo  number  ia  which  more  than  the  themes 
are  pilfered,  for  in  oratorios  the  solo  work  still  ^>pcaled  to 
the  pppular  criterion  of  novelty  and  individual  attractiveness. 
And  when  we  leave  the  question  of  copying  of  whole  movements 
and  come  to  that  of  the  ad^tatloa  of  panages,  and  stiD  nore 
of  themes,  Handel  shows  himself  to  be  sin^y  on  a  Une  with 
Uoiart.  Jaha  compares  the  opening  of  Moaart's  R^uitm  with 
that  of  the  first  chorus  In  Handel's  Funeral  Anikem.  Mosatt 
recreates  at  least  as  much  from  Handel's  already  perfect  fram^ 
work  as  Haodd  ever  idealised  from  the  inorganic  fragmcnu 
of  earlier  vrriters.  The  double  counterpoint  of  the  Kyrle  In 
Mozart's  Rtguiem  is  still  more  indisputably  identical  with  that 
of  the  last  chorus  of  Handel's  Joseph,  and  If  the  themes  are 
common  property  their  combination  certainly  is  not.  But  the 
true  plagiarist  is  the  man  who  does  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  ideas  he  copies,  and  the  truecrcatorisbein  whose  hands  they 
remain  or  become  true  Ideas.  The  theme  "  He  led  them  forth 
like  sheep  "  in  the  chorus  "  But  as  for  his  people  "  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Handel's  works,  and  the  b.ire  statement  that  it 
comes  from  a  sercnata  by  Stiadella  seems  at  first  rather  shocking. 
But,  to  any  one  who  knew  Stradella's  treatment  of  it  first, 
Handel's  would  come  as  a  revelation  actually  greatei  than  if  be 
had  never  heard  the  theme  before.  Stradella  makes  nothing 
moK  of  it,  and  therefore  presumably  sees  nothing  more  in  it 
than  an  agreeable  and  essentially  frivolous  little  tune  which 
lends  itself  to  comic  dramatic  purpose  by  a  wearisome  repetitioo 
throughout  dght  pages  of  patdiy  aiia  and  instrumental  ritomdfai 
at  an  evcr'^ncreasbig  pace.  What  Handel  sees  in  it  is  witat  he 
makes  of  it,  one  of  the  roost  solemn  and  poetic  things  in  munr. 
Again,  it  may  be  very  shocking  to  discover  that  the  fsmous 
opening  of  the  "  Hailstone  chorus  "  comes  from  the  patchy  and 
facetious  overture  to  this  same  sercnata,  with  which  it  is  identical 
for  ten  ban  all  in  the  tonic  chord  (representing,  acoording 
to  Stnddla,  someone  knocking  at  a  door).  And  it  Is  no  doubt 
yet  more  shocking  that  the  chorus  "  He  ^>ake  the  word,  and 

*  Much  light  would  bethrownoo  the  subject  if  some  one  sufficiently 
ignorant  of  architect  we  were  to  make  reaeaFchea  into  Sir  ChriatoplMf 
wmn's  iadebtsditsii  to  Italian  aiefaiiectBl 
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thm  ctme  all  BHumn  of  flic*  **  coataias  no  IA»  at  Rutdefa 
own  except  the  realiitk  swuming  vioUn-puugcs,  the  general 

Btnicture,  and  the  vocml  colouring;  whereas  the  rhythmic  and 
melodic  figuret  of  the  voice  parts  come  from  an  equally  patchy 
sinfimio  cotKertala  in  Stiadella's  work.  The  real  interest  of 
ibeK  things  ought  not  to  be  denied  either  by  the  miaitatnnent 
thnt  the  materials  adapted  are  mere  common  fsopaty,  nor  by 
the  calumny  that  Handel  was  uninveniive. 

The  effects  of  Handel's  original  inspiration  upon  foreign 
material  are  really  the  best  indication  of  the  range  of  his  style. 
The  comic  meaning  of  tlic  broken  ifaythm  of  Stradella's  overture 
becomes  indeed  Handel's  inspiration  in  the  light  of  the  gigantic 
tone-picture  of  the  "  Hailstone  chorus."  In  Ibc  theme  of  "  He 
led  them  forth  like  sheep  "  we  have  already  dted  a  particular 
case  where  Handel  perceived  great  solemnity  in  a  theme 
originally  intended  to  be  frivolous.  The  converse  process  is 
equally  iosiructtve.  In  the  short  Carillon  choruses  in  Saul 
where  the  Israelltish  women  welcome  David  after  his  victory 
over  Goliath,  Hsndel  uses  a  delightful  inalrumcntal  tune  which 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  Te  Deum  by  Urio,  from  which  he 
borrowed  an  enormous  amount  of  material  in  Saul,  L' Allegro, 
the  DttlinitH  Te  Deum  and  other  works.  Urio's  idea  is  first  to 
make  a  jubilant  and  melodious  noise  from  the  lower  register  of 
the  strings,  and  then  to  bring  out  a  flourish  of  high  trumpetj  as 
a  contrast.  He  has  oo  other  use  for  his  beautiful  tune,  which 
indeed  would  not  bear  more  elaborate  treatment  than  he  gives  iL 
Tbe  ritornelio  faUs  into  statement  and  counterstatement,  and 
the  counterstatement  secures  one  repetition  of  the  tune,  after 
which  oo  more  is  heard  of  it.  It  has  none  of  the  solemnity  of 
church  music,  arid  its  value  as  a  contrast  to  the  flourish  of 
tminpets  dq>ends,  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  its  position  in  the 
orchestra.  Handel  did  not  see  in  it  a  fine  opening  for  a  great 
ecclesiastical  work,  but  he  saw  in  it  an  admirable  expression  of 
popular  jubilation,  and  he  understood  how  to  bring  out  its 
character  with  the  liveliest  sense  of  climax  and  dramatic  interest 
by  taking  it  at  its  own  value  as  a  popular  tune.  So  he  uses  it  as 
an  Instrumental  interlude  accompanied  with  a  Jingle  of  carillons, 
while  the  daughters  of  Israel  ung  to  a  square-cut  tunc  those 
praises  o(  David  which  aroused  the  jealousy  of  SauL  But  now 
turn  to  the  opening  of  the  DellingeH  Ta  Dtum  aitd  see  what 
splendid  use  is  made  of  the  other  side  of  Urio's  idea,  the  contrast 
between  a  jubilant  noise  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  scale  and  the 
blaze  of  trumpets  at  an  eilreme  height.  In  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  DeUiMgat  Te  Deum  we  And  tbe  same  florid  tnimpet  figum 
as  we  find  in  tbe  fifth  bar  of  Urio's,  but  al  the  first  moment  they 
are  on  oboes.  The  first  four  bars  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  Ionic 
and  dominant,  with  the  whole  orchestra,  including  trumpets 
and  drums,  in  the  lowest  posaiUe  position  and  in  a  stirring 
ihythro  with  a  bokbcts  and  lim^city  chanctcrisik  only  of 
a  stroke  of  genius.  Then  the  oboes  anwar  with  Urio's  trumpet 
flourishes;  the  momentary  contrast  is  at  least  as  brilliant 
09  Urio's;  and  as  the  oboes  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
same  figures  on  the  trumpets  themselves  tbe  contrast  gains 
incalculably  in  subtlety  and  dimaa.  Hoicovcr,  these  flourishes 
are  more  melodious  than  the  bioad  and  massive  opening,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  Urio's  scheme,  incomparaUy  less  so.  Lastly, 
Handel's  primitive  opening  rhythmic  figures  inevitably  underlie 
every  subsequent  inner  part  and  bau  that  occurs  at  every 
half  close  and  full  close  throu^wut  the  movement,  especially 
where  the  Inunpets  are  used.  And  thus  every  detail  of  his 
Kheme  is  rtndmd  alive  with  a  rhythmic  significance  which 
tbe  rienientary  nature  of  tbe  theme  prevents  from  ever  becoming 
obtrusive. 

No  other  great  composer  has  ever  m  overciowded  his  life 
with  oecauonal  and  mechanical  work  as  Handel,  and  in  no  other 
artist  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  difference  between  inspired 
and  uninq>ired  pages  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The  libretti 
of  his  oratorios  are  full  of  absurdities,  except  when  they  are 
derived  in  every  detail  from  Scripture,  as  tn  the  Mtttiak  and 
tsmi  IN  Bfypt.  or  from  the  classics  of  English  literature,  as  la 
Samsaii  and  L'AUtpo.  These  absurdities,  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  ia  awery  oca(ork>  Handel  writai  many  mora  winbcn  than 
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an  dobaUa  Cor  om  pnComaiMe,  and  that  he  was  continually 
ia  later  performancca  adding,  tran^erring  and  cutting  oat 

solo  numbers  and  often  choruses  as  well— all  this  may  seem  at 
first  sight  to  milil.^lc  seriously  ag^in^l  the  view  that  Handel's 
originality  and  greatness  consists  in  his  grasp  of  the  works  as 
wMb^  but  ia  naUty  it  stKastheas  that  «lcw.  Hicie  things 
militate  asibist  tlia  perfection  at  ffaa  whoie,  bat  they  would 
have  been  absolutrly  faia)  to  a  mfc  which  the  whole  is  not 
(as  in  all  true  art)  );r(.';tii'r  ihan  tlw  HRK  of  Its  parts.  That  they 
are  felt  as  absurdities  and  dclscU  alrctdy  ahows  that  Handel 
created  ia  EagUih  witoriB  »  unaut-iorm  on  the  largest  possibia 
scale; 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  Handel  has  been  ovenated, 
cxcL'pt  in  M  f.ir  oihrr  cDmposcrs  have  been  neglected.  But 
no  composer  has  suffered  so  much  from  pious  misinterpretation 
and  the  popular  admiration  of  misleading  externals.  It  is  not  tbe 
place  here  to  dilate  upon  the  burial  of  Handel's  art  beneath  tha 
"  mammoth  "  performances  of  (he  Handel  Festivals  at  the 
Cr>-stal  I'alacc;  nor  can  we  give  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  effects  of  "  additional  accompaniments  "  in  the  style  of  an 
altogether  later  age,  started  most  unfortunately  by  Mosart 
(whose  share  in  the  work  has  been  very  much  misinterpreted 
and  corriipli'd')  and  continued  in  ihe  middle  of  the  Jfllh  century 
liy  mil  sit  i, I  lib  ui  I  MTV  di'cree  cil  initllieencc  and  refinement,  until 
all  sense  of  uiiily  ol  slylf  h;is  Ihxii  lost  and  diwi  not  seem  likely 
to  be  recovered  as  a  RoTicr.d  iK'niL-nt  in  ihu  popular  appreciation 
<A  Handel  for  some  lime  to  come.  Itui  in  spite  of  this,  Handel 
will  never  rea^c  to  be  revered  and  loved  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  composers,  it  we  value  the  criteria  of  architectonic  power, 
a  perfect  sense  of  style,  and  the  power  to  rise  to  the  most  sublimo 
height  of  musical  climax  by  ihc  simplest  means. 

ilandd'a  importanE  works  have  all  Ijeen  mentioned  above  with 
their  dates,  and  a  separate  detailed  list  d'x-s  not  seem  necessary, 
lie  was  an  extremely  rapid  worker,  and  hi»  l.^ler  works  are  dated 
almost  day  by  day  as  they  prucecd.  From  iliis  we  Icarn  that  the 
Mcsiiak  wa?  sketched  and  bcoucI  uitliin  (wc-ni  y-onc  days,  and  (hat 
even  Jephlkn,  uilh  an  inlrrriipiion  of  ri-.irly  four  month*  besides 
several  otln  r  di'l.iys  cauM'd  Ijy  Handcrs  failing;  Mght.  was  beaun  and 
fiiiiilied  wiiljin  se  ven  munlhb,  tepreitniijig  lurdly  five  weeks  actual 
wriiiiiff.  Handel's  extant  works  may  be  roughly  summariied  from 
tlic  edition  of  the  IldnJclceseUirkifl  as  41  Italian  opera*.  2  Italaa 
oratorios,  3  German  Passions.  18  English  oratorios.  4  English  secular 
oramrios,  4  Eaelish  secular  caautas,  and  a  few  other  small  woriub 
English  and  Italian,  of  the  type  of  oratorio  or  inculenul  dramatic 
music:  A  Latin  aetiinu  of  IM  Te  Dem;  the  (English)  Utflintf* 
Te  D*m  and  UUecU  Te  Deum  and  /nMotr;  4  coronation  anthcmaj 
3  n»M  ol  Eiqdiih  anthems  (CWndW  Antliemi};  t  volume  of 
Latfat  dimch  musK;  3  volumes  of  Italian  vocal  chamber-muHc: 
I  volume  of  clavier  works;  37  instrvoKntai  ductsand  trioi  (tunaia*), 
and  4  volumes  of  orchestral  music  and  or^ian  concertos  (about  40 
worts).  Prcciie  figures  are  Impossible  as  there  ii  no  means  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  patHtdei  and  original  works.  The  instrument 
{neces  eipcciaUy  are  used  again  and  again  aa  overtures  to  operas  and 
'oratoriua  and  antbem^  „  ,  ,  » 

The  complete  edition  of  the  German //dK'i(icfiW/iffta/(  suffers 
from  being  the  work  of  one  man  who  would  nm  rccogtiiic  thai  his 
task  was  beyond  any  single  man's  power.  The  l>est  arrangements 
of  the  vocal  scores  arc  undoubtedly  those  published  by  Novell© 
that  are  not  based  on  ''addiiiona!  accompaniments."  None 
abwlvitcly  trustworthy,  and  those  of  the  editor  of  the  German 
HandelsescllsihafI  arc  sad  ptoofs  of  ihe  uscte5sno»*  of  cxpcit  lilirarir- 
scholarship  witfioul  a  sound  musical  iraining-  Yet  ChrysondMS 
services  in  the  restoration  ol  Handel  are  beyond  praise.  We  need 
only  mention  his  discovery  of  authcniic  trombone  parti  in  iJ{w 
IB  E[ypl  as  one  among  many  of  his  priceless  com  ributions  to  musical 
history  and  aesthetics.  {D,  F.  T.) 

HANDFASTING  (A.S.  haudfantnung,  pledging  one's  hand), 
primarily  the  O.  Eng.  synonym  for  betrdhcl  (ff.».),  and  later  a 
peculiar  form  of  temporary  marriage  at  one  time  common  in 
Scotland,  the  only  necessary  ceremony  being  the  verbal  pledge 
(rf  the  couple  while  holding  hands.  The  pair  thus  handfasicd 
were,  in  accordance  with  Scotch  law,  entitled  to  live  togctho 
for  a  year  and  a  day.  If  then  they  so  wished,  the  lemporaiy 
marriage  could  be  made  permanent;  if  not,  they  could  go  Ihrir 
several  ways  without  reproach,  the  child,  if  any,  being  supported 
by  the  parly  who  objected  to  further  cohabitation. 

HANDICAP  (from  the  nprcssion  kaitd  in  tap,  referring  to 
diBwini  lati),  a  diiidvanuceoaa  coBditioa  imQOMd  u^oo.  t.VA 
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soperlor  competitor  In  tpmXt  and  gUMS.  or  ta  •dvtntsse 
allowed  the  inferior,  in  order  to  equalize  the  chancea  of  both. 
The  character  of  the  handicap  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
•pot.  Thu*  in  hone-radng  the  better  bone  mutt  cany  the 
heavier  wdsht.  In  foot  races  the  tnferin  runneia  are  allowed 
to  start  at  certun  distances  in  advftoce  of  the  best  (or  "  scratch  ") 
man,  according  to  their  previous  records.  In  distance  competi- 
tions (weights,  fly-^ting,  jumping,  &c.)  the  inferior  contestanU 
add  certain  distances  to  their  scores.  In  time  contests  (yachting, 
CHtoe-racing,  &c.)  the  vreaker  or  sm^ler  competitors  subtract 
certain  periods  of  time  bom  that  actually  made,  reckoned  by 
the  mile.  In  stroke  contests  {e.g.  golf)  a  certain  number  of 
strokes  are  aubtracted  from  or  a^ied  the  scores,  according 
to  the  Mnngth  of  the  players.  In  chess  and  draughts  th« 
•tnmger  competitor  may  play  without  one  or  inare  pieces.  In 
court  games  (tennis,  lawn-teUiis,  racquets,  &c)  and  in  bilUaids 
certain  points,  or  pmentage  of  p^nta,  an  aocMded  tin  weaker 
players. 

Handicapfring  was  ^>i^lied  to  borse-ractng  as  early  as  1680, 
though  the  word  was  not  used  in  this  connexion  much  before  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  A  "  Post  and  Uandy-Cap  Match  " 
is  described  in  Pond'j  Racint  CaUtidar  for  1754.  A  reference 
to  something  similar  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  called 
FreimarU,  may  be  found  in  Gtrmama,  voL  tix. 

Competitions  in  which  handic^  are  given  are  called  handieap- 
etenU  or  katidicapt.  There  are  many  systems  which  depend 
upon  the  whim  of  the  individual  competitors.  Thus  a  tennis 
piayer  may  ofier  to  (tey  against  bis  inferior  with  a  sclxer-bottle 
instead  of  a  ncqiKt;  w  a  goifec  to  [day  -with  only  one 
dub;  or  a  dwaa-pUycr  to  make  fab  mom  without  Mctag  the 
board. 

The  name  "  handicap  "  was  taken  from  an  ancient  English 
game,  to  which  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  the  iSth 
of  September  1660,  thus  refers: "  Here  some  of  us  fell  to  handi- 
cap, a  spmt  tliat  I  never  knew  before,  which  was  very  good." 
Ihis  game,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  iQth  century,  was 
described  as  eariy  as  the  i4tb  in  Piert  the  PItwmait  under  the 
name  of  "  New  Pure."  It  was  originally  played  by  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  proposed  to  *'  challoige,"  or  cnJunge, 
some  piece  of  prcqtcrty  beloaging  to  another  fbr  something  of 
his  own.  The  chaltenge  beug  acceptnl  an  umpire  was  chooen, 
and  an  three  put  up  a  sum  of  money  as  a  foifrit.  The  two 
{dayers  then  placed  their  right  hands  in  a  cap,  or  ia  their  pockets. 
In  which  there  was  loose  money,  while  the  empire  proceeded  to 
describe  the  two  objects  of  dcbtnge,  and  to  dedaie  what  sum 
of  money  the  owner  of  the  inferior  article  should  pay  as  a  bonus 
to 'the  other.  This  dedaratton  was  made  as  rapMly  as  posribte 
and  ended  with  the  invitatitm, "  Draw,  gentlemcnl"  Each 
player  then  withdrew  and  held  out  his  haad,  whkh  he  opened. 
If  both  hands  contained  money  the  exchange  was  Reeled 
according  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  ompiie,  who  then 
took  the  forfeit  money  for  himsdf.  If  neither  hand  contained 
money  the  eicbange  was  dedined  and  the  umpire  took  the 
forfeit  money.  If  only  one  ptayer  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  eichange  by  holding  money  in  his  hand,  be  was  entitled  to 
the  forfeit-money,  tbou^  the  exchange  was  iwt  made. 

HandlciV  was  also  the  name  ^  ta  old  game  at  cards,  now- 
obsolete.  It  resembled  the  game  of  Loo,  and  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  sport  described  above. 

RAHDSEL,  the  O.  Eng.  term  for  earnest  money;  especially 
in  Scotland  the  first  money  taken  at  a  market  or  fair.  Ibe 
termination  itt  is  the  modem  "  sell."  "  Hand  "  indicates,  not 
a  bargain  hy  shaking  hands,  but  the  actual  putting  trf  the  money 
into  the  hand.  Handsels  were  also  presents  or  earnests  of  good- 
will In  the  North;  thus  Handsel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in 
the  year,  an  occasion  for  universal  tip^ng,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  En^idi  Bonng  day. 

HAimWORTR.  (i)  An  urban  district  hi  the  Handsworth 
parliamentary  divnion  of  Staffordshire,  England,  suburban 
Birmingham  on  the  north-west.  Pop.  (1891),  33,756;  (1901) 
■II.  (See  BiaMHCMAH.)  (3)  An  urban  district  in  the 
'jsshire  pariiamentat^  dividon  li  YoriuUre,  4  m. 


ol  Sheffield.  Pop.  (igoi),  15,404-  In  this  od^bourbood  an 
extensive  collieries  and  quarries. 

HANDWRinm.    Under  Palaeoorapht  and  Waimo,  tbe 
Ustoty  of  handwriting  is  dealt  with.  Qncitiona  of  handvri^g 
come  belore  legal  tribunals  mainly  in  oonnnkn  irith  the  law 
of  evidence.   In  Roman  law,  the  authenticity  of  documeati 
was  proved  first  by  the  attesting  witnesses;  in  the  second  plarc. 
if  they  were  dead,  by  comparison  of  huidwiitings.    It  «aa 
ncossary,  however,  that  the  dncnment  to  be  awd  for  puipoasa 
of  comparison  either  should  havu  been  executed  wftli  the  Cee- 
malities  of  a  public  document,  or  should  have  its  geanincDea 
proved  by  three  attesting  witnesoea.   The  determiiiatioB  wm 
apparently,  in  the  latter  case,  left  to  apettM,  who  were  swora 
to  ^ve  an  irapaitial  oinnion  (Code  4, 11.  ao).  Proof  by  cm- 
parison  of  handwritings,  with  a  rcfercna  if  neceasary  to  three 
eaperta  as  to  the  handwriting  which  is  to  be  used  foe  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  is  provided  for  in  the  French  Code  of  Civfl 
Procedure  (arts.  193  el  seq.);  and  in  (Quebec  (Code  Peoc  Civ. 
arts.  391  et  seq.)  and  St  Lucia  (CodeCiv.  Proc  arts.  >86  ct  tcq.}* 
the  French  system  has  been  adopted  with  niwi^iiftiftw  Com- 
parison by  witnesses  of  disputed  writings  with  any  miting 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  genuine  b  accepted 
in  En^and  and  Ireland  in  all  legal  proceedings  iriiether  dindiial 
or  civil,  indnding  |»oceedia|*  before  aiUtiatoa  (Deaman 
Act,  38  ft  (9  Vict,  c  18,  S5.  1,  8);  and  socfa  writinp  and  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same  may  be  anbmiUed 
to  the  court  and  jniy  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise 
of  the  writing  in  diqMte,  It  is  admitted  in  Scotland  (where  the 
term  comparalio  lUerarum  is  la  use)  and  in  most  of  the  American 
States,  subject  to  the  same  eonditions.    In  En^and,  pciOT  a> 
the  ConmxMi  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854  (itow  supeneded  by 
the  act  of  1866),  documents  irrdsvant  to  the  matter  in  imat 
were  not  admissible  for  the  sole  purpose  of  comparison,  and  tUa 
rule  has  been  adopted,  and  is  still  adhered  to,  in  some  of  the 
states  in  America.  In  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  legal  system^  the  pdnary  and  best  cvldencs  of  hand- 
writing is  that  of  the  writer  himsdf.  Witnesses  wbe  saw  him 
write  the  writing  in  queotion,  or  who  are  familiar  with  Ua 
handwriting  dther  from  having  seen  him  write  or  from  havin| 
corresponded  with  him,  w  otherwise,  may  be  called.  In  casca 
of  dieted  bandwtituig  the  court  will  accept  the  evidence 
experts  in  basd writing,  ix.  pcraons  who  have  an  adeqnata 
knowledge  «f  handwriting,  whether  acquired  in  the  way  of  thdr 
bnsiaesa  «c  not,  audi  as  solidton  or  beak  cashiers  (JL  v. 
SOmM^  1894,  a  (%B.  766).    Ia  sudi  cases  tbe  witaeM  k 
requind  to  compare  the  admitted  handwriting  of  the  penos 
wbeae  writing  to  in.  questian  with  the  disputed  docnment,  toA 
to  state  in  detail  the  simOatitleB  or  difference!  as  to  the  fannatlan 
of  words  and  letters,  on  which  he  bases  his  pinion  as  to  the 
geuuineneaa  or  otherwise  of  tha  dt^Mdcd  docomenL  By  the  us* 
of  the  minifying  glass,  or,  -aa  ia  the  PancU  case,  by  enlarged 
pbotogrs|d«  of  the  lettm  aHegcd  to  have  been  written  far-Mr 
Paroell,  the  court  and  jury  are  much  assisted  to  appreciate  the 
groumls  on  irinch  tlte  ctmdu^ona  of  the  expert  arc  founded. 
Evidence  of  thb  kind,  being  baaed  00  (^uniea  and  theoiy, 
needs  to  be  very  careful^  we^ihed,  and  the  dangen  of  invlidt 
Trance  on  it  have  been  ilhotratcd  in  many  cases  (e.g.  the 
Beck  case  in  1904;  and  see'  Stomam  v.  Ndkanlift,  1876.  1 
C.P.D.  S4o).  Evidence  by  cumpatitn  of  bandwiitinc  coma 
in  prindpally  eitfaer  in  defuilt,  or  in  conubgratiBO,  of  tha  otfav 
modca  of  proof. 

Vnier*  attesutioa'ls  necessary  to  tbe  vaUdi^  of  a  dpeumet, 
e.g.  wUb  and  UUs  of  sale,  the  execution  must  be  proved  by  om 
or  more  of  the  attcetinig  witneaes,  nuloa  they  are  dead  or 
camiot  be  produced,  when  it  ii  sufficient  to  piove  the  aignatura 
ofwieof  tbem  to  tbe  attesting  dause  (38  ft- 39  Vict,  c  i8,s.7>. 
Signatures  to  certain  puUic  and  official  document*  need  not  im 
general  be  proved  (sec  e-t.  Evidence  Act,  1843,  m.  f.  i). 

See  Taylor,  Law  ^  Bmimif  (lOth  ed..  LoDdoa.  iwie):  Eiddae. 
PrintipUt  of  UU  Lam  tf  Setttamd  (aoch  ed..  Emnhurgh,  lQQ3{t 
Bouvier,  Law  Diely.  (BcMton  and  London,  tm)t  Harris,  iin*- 
fieaiioH  (Albany,  1803) ;  Hapn,  tHsitM  HmMriiH  (New  Yeih, 
il9t)iu»theartidelOBimncaTiM.  (A,W.IL) 
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BMt-CBOW-FU.  »  ritjr  of  China,  in  tbe  province  of  Cbcb- 
Boaag,  1  m.  N.W.  of  tlx  Tuen-ung-Kiang,  at  (be  louthem 
tenaiaiu  of  tlie  Grand  canai,  by  which  it  commuiucates  with 
Peking.  It  Iks  about  loo  m.  5.W.  of  Shanghai,  ia  30*  so^ 
so"N.,  110°  7'  37"  £.  Tovards  the  wests  the  Si-bu  or  WcUein 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  ita  banks  and  Islands 
studded  with  villas,  laonutncnts  and  gardens,  and  iia  surface 
tnmned  by  gaily-painted  pleasure  boats.  Eichiiive  <rf  nten- 
sive  and  flourishing  suburbs,  the  city  has  a  circuit  of  la  ra.; 
its  sticets  are  well  paved  and  dean;  and  it  poasesses  a  large 
nnmbCT  of  arches,  public  monaments,  temples,  bosfutab  and 
oollegea.  It  has  long  ranked  a*  one  of  tbe  great  centres  of 
Cbinesc  coinnterce  and  Chinese  learning.  In  1869  the  silk 
manufactures  alone  were  said  to  give  employment  to  60,000 
persons  within  its  walls,  and  it  has  an  citensive  production  of 
■old  and  tilvei  work  and  tinsel  paper.  On  one  «f  the  islands 
in  the  lake  b  the  great  WCn-lan-ko  or  pavilion  of  literary 
aiaemblies,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  eiacnDalioas  for  tbe  second 
degree,  twice  every  three  years,  (rora  10,000  to  is,ooocandidalcs 
come  together,  la  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cily  to  tbe 
Nestorinn  church  which  was  noted  by  Marco  Polo,  the  facade 
being  "  daboratdy  carved  and  ihe  gates  covered  with  elegantly 
«fou|ht  iron."  There  ia  a  Roman  CalboUc  miisioa  in  Hang- 
dMw,  and  the  Church  Misriontiy  Society,  the  Americaii  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Baptists  havesutioas.  Tbe  local  dialect  dittos 
from  tbe  Mandarin  mainly  ia  pronunciation.  Tbe  populalim, 
wUch  is  remarkable  for  gaiety  of  clothing,  was  formerly  rackoned 
at  tfioofioo,  but  n  now  vatkMnly  cslimUed  at  300,000, 401^000 
or  800,000.  Uang-cbow-f  u  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade 
in  1896,  in  pursuance  9!  the  Japanese  treaty  of  Shlmonoseki. 
It  to  connected  with  Shanghai  by  inland  canal,  which  is  navigabU 
for  ttoata  (tatwiiv  up  to  4  ft.  of  water,  and  which  mi^i  be 
■mt^  improved  by  dredging.  The  cities  of  Sban^ni,  Hang- 
cbow  and  Sndiow  fonn  tbe  three  points  of « liiu|^,  each  being 
ooDMCted  with  the  other  fay  canal,  and  trade  to  now  open  by 
steam  between  all  three  under  the  inland  okvlgatfon  rules. 
These  canab  pass  throat  the  richest  and  most  populous  disIricU 
at  CUna,  and  in  particular  lead  inito  tbe  great  silk-^odmtsng 
^licts.  T)m7  have  foe  nwny  centniles  been  tbe  higlmy 
ot  coauneicc,  and  aBwd  a  clieap  and  economical  mcana  <d 
transport.  Hangchow  ti»  at  tbe  head  of  the  targe  estuary 
of  thst  name,  which  is,  however,  too  shallow  for  osvipitioa  by 
Bteanen.  The  estuary  or  bay  to  funnel-ibaped,  and  ito  con* 
figoration  isodnccs  at  spring  tides  a  "boie"  or  tidal  wave, 
wUch  at  its  maziinum  teaches  •  height  ^  ts  to  so  ft.  Tbe 
vnhw  of  trade  passing  throuc^  tbe-  customs  in  1899  was 
£1,739,000;  in  1904  these  figueea  had  risen  to  ii,543.83t- 

Hang-chow-fu  to  the  Kinaai  of  Marco  Polo,  wbo  describes  it 
•a  ibe  finest  and  nobleu  city  in  tbe  world,  and  speaks  enthusi- 
astically of  tbe  number  and  splendour  of  iu  mansions  and  the 
wnlth  and  huntrionce  of  its  iohatntants.  According  to  ttus 
authority  it  had  a  circuit  of  too  m.,  and  no  fewer  than  itfioo 
bridges  and  3000  baths.  Tbe  name  Kinsai,  which  appears  in 
Waiaaf  as  Uiaosai,  in  Ibn  Batuta  as  Kbansa,  hi  Odoric  of 
Vordenone  asCaonay,  and  elsewhere  as  Canpsay  and  Cassay, 
to  rnlly  s  corruption  of  the  Chinese  King-tie,  capital,  tbe  same 
word  which  is  stUl  applied  to  Peking.  From  the  10th  to  the 
13th  century  (96031371)  the  city,  wbose  real  name  was  then 
Ung^ian,  was  (he  capital  of  southern  China  and  the  seat  of  the 
Sung  dyiusty,  which  was  dethroned  the  Mongolians  shortly 
before  Marco  Polo's  visit.  Up  to  t86t,  when  it  was  laid  ia  riuns 
by  the  T'aip'bgs,  Hangthow  continned  to  maintain  its  position 
as  one  of  the  most  flourisUng  cities  in  the  empire. 

BAWIIiSt  one  of  the  modes  of  cncution  under  Roman  law 
(dd  fufcam  demuUio),  and  la  England  and  some  other  countries 
(he  usual  form  of  capital  punishment.  It  was  derived  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  from  tbeir  German  ancestors  (Tadtas,  Germ. 
la).  Under  William  the  Conqueror  thto  mode  of  punishment  to 
wid  to  have  been  disused  in  favour  of  mutilation:  but  Henry  I. 
decreed  that  all  thieves  taken  should  be  hanged  {U.  summarily 
without  trial),  and  by  the  lime  of  Henry  II.  banging  was  fuUy 
TMHttH''  as  a  ponlshnient  foe  honkide:  tbe  "       of  pit 
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and  galvws  "  was  ordinarily  Induded  in  titc  royal  grants  of 
jnh^clion  to  lonb  of  manors  and  to  ecclesiastical'  and 
munidpal  corporations.  In  the  middle  ages  every  lovm,  abbey, 
and  nearly  all  tbe  more  important  manorial  lords  had  the  right 
of  banging.  Tbedergy  had  rights,  too,  in  respect  to  the  gallows. 
Thus  William  Ibe  Conqueror  invested  the  abbot  of  Battle  Abbey 
with  authority  to  save  the  life  of  any  criminaL  From  the  end 
of  the  i3th  ccnlury  Ihc  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  couris  gradually 
became  exclusive;  as  early  as  lara  the  king's  justices  sentenced 
offfodeis  to  be  hanged  \SHd.  Soc.  PuU.  vol.  i. ;  Sdtcl  Pitas 
oftkeCrotnt.p.  11 1), and  in  the  Gloucester  eyre  of  instances 
of  thto  sentence  are  numerous  (Mailbind,  pi.  71,  toi,  itS).  In 
1341  a  nobleman's  son,  William  Marisc,  was  hanged  for  piracy. 
In  tbe  rrign  of  Edward  I.  Ihe  abbot  of  Peterborough  set  up  a 
gallows  at  Collingham,  Notts,  and  hanged  a  thief.  In  1379 
two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews  were  hanged  for  clipping  coin. 
The  mayor  and  the  porter  of  the  South  Gate  of  Exeler  were 
hanged  for  their  neglect  in  leaving  the  diy  gate  open  at  night, 
thereby  aiding  the  escape  of  a  murderer.  Hanging  in  lime 
superseded  all  otber  forms  of  capital  punirirnicnt  for  felony. 
It  was  substituted  in  1790  for  burning  as  a  punishment  of  female 
traitors  and  in  1814  for  beheading  as  a  punishment  for  male 
traitors.  Tbe  older  and  more  primitive  modes  of  carrying  out 
tlie  sentence  were  by  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ("the 
lather  to  tbe  bougb,  the  son  to  tbe  plough  ")  or  from  a  gallows. 
Formerly  in  tbe  worst  cases  of  murder  it  was  customary  after 
execution  to  hang  the  criminal's  body  in  chains  near  the  scene 
of  bto  crime.  Thto  was  known  as  "  gibbeting,"  and,  though  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  earliest  times,  was,  according  to  Bfaukstone, 
no  part  of  (lie  legal  sentence.  Hdinshed  to  (he  authority  for 
the  Bla(ement  that  sometimes  culprits  were  ^bbeted  alive, 
but  (hn  is  doubtful.  It  was  not  until  1753  that  pbbeting  was 
recognised  by  statute.  The  act  (25  Geo.  II.  c  37)  empowered 
the  judges  to  direct  that  Ihe  dead  body  of  a  murdetcr  should  be 
hung  in  cliains,  in  the  manner  practised  for  tbe  most  atrocious 
offences,  or  given  over  to  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  anstomiied, 
aiKi  forbade  burial  esccpt  after  dissection  (see  Foster,  Crown 
Law,  107,  Earl  Ferrers'  case,  1760).  The  hanging  In  diains 
was  usuaOy  on  tbe  spot  where  tbe  murder  twA  place.  Pirates 
were  gibbeted  on  the  sea  sboie  or  river  bank.  Tbe  act  of  1753 
was  repealed  in  1838,  but  tbe  alternatives  of  dissection  or  ban^ng 
in  chains  were  re-enacted  and  continued  in  use  until  abolished 
as  to  dissection  by  the  Anatomy  Act  in  1831,  and  as  to  hanging 
In  ch^is  in  1834.  The  last  murderer  bung  in  diains  seems  to 
have  been  JaoKs  Cook,  eucuted  at  Lek^ter  <m  tbe  totb  of 
August  1833.  The  irons  used  on  that  occa^on  are  preserved  in 
Ldcester  prison.  Instead  of  chains,  gibbet  irons,  a  framework 
to  bold  the  Hnbs  together,  were  sometimes  used.  At  the  (own 
ball,  Rye,  Suasot,  are  preteryed  the  irons  used  in  174a  for  one 
John  Breeds  wbo  murdered  the  mayor. 

The  earlier  modes  of  hanging  were  gradually  disused,  and 
the  present  system  of  hanging  by  use  of  the  drop  to  said  to  have 
been  inaugurated  at  the  execution  of  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers 
in  r76a  Tbe  form  trf  scaffold  now  in  use*  has  under  the  gallows 
a  inp  constructed  on  tbe  pAiripIe  of  tbe  (rap-doors  on  a 
theatrical  stage,  upon  which  the  convict  to  placed  under  the 
gallows,  a  white  cap  Is  placed  over  hto  head,  and  when  the  halter 
has  been  properly  adjusted  the  drop  to  withdrawn  by  a  mechanic^ 
contrivance  worked  by  a  lever,  mncb  like  those  in  use  on  nihvaya 
for  mo^g  points  and  sigiuls.  The  convict  folk  into  a 

*  See  Pollock  and  Maitlaod  vol.  i.  563.  Tbe  *ole  survival  of  thae 
giants  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  Soke  of  Peterborough 
to  try  tor  capital  offences  at  their  quarter  actons. 

■  In  most  counties  in  Ireland  the  Kaffold  used  (in  1853)  10  consist 
in  an  iron  balcony  permanently  bxed  outside  the  gaol  wall.  There 
was  a  small  door  in  the  wall  comniandinfr  the  balcony  and  opening 
out  upon  it.  TTw  bottom  of  the  iron  balcony  or  cage  was  so  con- 
structed that  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  pin  or  tiolt  which  could  be 
managed  from  within  the  gaol,  the  tiapnloor  upon  which  the  culprit 
stood  dropptd  from  ondcr  his  feet.  The  upper  end  of  tbe  rope  was 
fastened  to  a  strong  iron  ban  wUch  projected  over  tbe  trapdoor. 
There  were  usually  two  or  three  trapwloors  on  the  same  balcony, 
so  that,  if  Kouired,  two  or  more  men  could  be  bansed  aunidtaneously. 
(TrcAdi.  JEHWiH  tfirm  Lift  (1869).  aSo.) 
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tbc  length  of  the  fall  being  regulated  by  his  height  and  wei|^t. 
Death  results  not  [rom  teal  haoging  and  strangulation,  but  from 
afracturcoflbecervicalvertebrae.  Compression  of  the  windpipe 
by  the  rope  and  the  obslruclion  oi  the  circulation  aid  in  the 
fatal  result.  Recently  the  noose  has  had  imbedded  in  its  fibre 
3  metal  eyelet  which  is  adjusted  tightly  benealb  the  ear  and 
considerably  expedites  death.  The  convict  b  left  hanging 
until  life  is  extinct. 

It  was  long  considered  rasenlial  that  executions,  liLe  trials, 
•bould  be  public,  and  be  carried  oul  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
impress  evil-doers.  Partly  lo  this  idea,  partly  to  notions  of 
revenge  and  [cmporal  punishment  of  sin,  is  probably  due  l-hc 
rigour  of  tbe  administration  of  the  English  law.  But  the  methods 
of  execution  were  unseemly,  as  delineated  in  Hogarth's  print 
of  the  execution  of  the  idle  apprentice,  and  were  ineffectual  in 
reducing  the  bulk  of  crime,  which  wasi  augmented  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  police  and  the  uncertainly  and  severity  of  the 
law,  which  rendered  perscMis  tempted  lo  commit  crime  either 
reckless  or  confident  of  escape.  The  scandals  attending  public 
executions  led  to  an  attempt  to  alter  the  law  in  1&41,  although 
many  protests  bad  been  made  long  before,  among  Ibem  those  of 
tbe  novelist  Fielding.  But  perhaps  the  nou  forcible  and 
effectual  was  that  of  Charles  Dickens  ia  hii  letters  to  Tie  Tima 
written  after  mixing  in  the  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Mannings  at  Hoisemonger  Lane  gaol  in  1849.  After 
his  experiences  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  public  executions 
attracted  ibc  depraved  and  those  aSeacd  by  morind  curiosity; 
and  that  ibc  spectacle  bad  neither  the  solemnity  nor  the  salutary 
effect  which  should  attend  the  execution  of  public  justice.  His 
views  were  strongly  resisted  in  some  quarters;  and  it  was  not 
untU  186S  (ji  &  32  Vict.  c.  24)  thai  they  were  accepted.  Tbe 
btst  public  hanpng  in  England  was  that  of  Michael  Barrett  for 
murder  by  caunng  an  explosion  at  Clerkenwell  prison  with  the 
object  of  releasing  persons  con&ned  there  for  treason  and  felony 
(Ann.  Reg.,  186S,  p.  6j).  Under  the  act  of  1868  (31  &  j2  Vict, 
c  34),  which  was  adapted  from  similar  legislatioD  already  in 
force  in  the  Australian  colonies  convicted  murdcms  m  hanBed 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  that 
the  convict  "  be  banged  by  the  neck  until  he  Is  dead."  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  devolves  on  tbe  sheriff  of  the  county 
(Sheriffs  Act  1887,  a.  ij).  As  a  general  rule  the  sentenn  is 
carried  out  in  England  and  Ireland  at  8  am.  on  m  week-day 
(not  being  Monday),  ia  tbe  week  following  the  third  Sunday  after 
sentence  was  passed.  In  old  times  prisoners  were  often  hanged 
on  the  day  after  sentence  was  passed;  and  under  the  act  of 
1751  this  was  made  the  rule  in  cases  of  murder.  A  public  notice 
of  the  date  and  hour  of  execution  must  be  posted  on  the  prison 
walls  not  less  than  twelve  hottra  before  the  execution  and  must 
remain  until  the  inquest  is  over.  Tbe  persons  required  to  be 
present  are  the  sheriff,  the  gaoler,  chaplain  and  surgeon  of  the 
prison,  and  such  other  officers  of  the  prison  as  the  sheriff  requires; 
justices  ol  the  peace  for  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  priscm 
belongs,  and  such  of  the  relatives,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
sheriff  or  visiting  justices  allow,  may  also  attend.  It  is  usual 
to  allow  the  attendance  of  some  representatives  of  tbe  press. 
The  death  of  the  prisoner  Is  certified  by  the  prison  surgeon,  and 
a  declaration  that  judgment  ol  death  has  been  executed  is  signed 
by  the  sheriff.  An  inquest  is  then  held  on  the  body  by  tbe 
coroner  for  the  jurisdiction  and  a  jury  from  which  prison  officers 
are  excluded.  The  certificate  and  declaration,  and  a  duplicate 
of  the  coroner's  inquiry  also,  are  sent  to  the  home  office,  or  in 
Ireland  to  the  lord- lieutenant,  and  the  body  of  the  prisoner  is 
interred  in  quicklime  within  the  prison  walk  if  space  is  available. 
It  is  also  the  practice  to  toll  the  hell  of  the  parish  or  other  neigh- 
bouring church,  for  fifteen  minutes  before  and  fifteen  minutes 
after  tbe  execution.  The  hoisting  of  the  black  flag  at  the  moment 
of  execution  was  ^lolished  in  iqoi.  The  regulations  as  to 
execution  are  printed  in  the  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  Revised 
ed.  1904,  vol.  X.  (tits.  Prison  E.  and  Prison  I).  Tbe  act  of  i86g 
applies  only  to  executions  for  murder;  but  since  the  passing  of 
the  act  there  have  been  no  executions  for  iny  other  crime 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  (See  further  Capital  Putq^iDUKl.) 


In  ScoiUnJ  eMcutim  by  hangbig  is  carried  out  tn  the  Mac 
manner  as  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  under  the  supenirtw 
of  the  magistmMs  of  tbe  burgh  in  whidi  it  is  decreed  to  take 
place,  and  in  lieu  of  the  inquest  retpiired  in  Rngbnd  and  Indaal 
an  inquiry  is  brid  at  the  inttanee  of  the  procunior-fiKnl  bcCosc 
a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  (act  of  186S,  a.  13).  Tbe  procedm 
at  tbe  execution  is  governed  by  tbe  act  of  1868  and  the  ScMijsh 
Prison  Rules,  rr.  465-469  (Stat.  Rules  and  Orders.  Revised  ed. 
■904,  tit.  Prison  S). 

British  Domimams  beyond  the  5mj.— Throughout  ibc  Kiag^ 
dominions  hanging  is  the  regular  method  of  exccuUng  ittHtmrw 
of  death.  In  India  tbe  Penal  Code  superseded  tbe  moda  ti 
punishment  under  Mahommedan  law.and  s.  3680!  tbe  CrinnMl 
Procedure  Code  of  1898  provides  that  senUnce  of  death  is  t«  fae 
executed  by  hanging  by  the  neck. 

In  Canada  tbe  sentence  is  executed  within  a  praon  under 
conditioiis  veiy  •Imiter  t»  those  In  England  (Crinrinni  Code.  tS^i; 
SB.  9j6-94S).  In  Australia  tbe  caccutiea  takes  place  wHIub  Uk 
prison  walls,  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  gowmor  of 
tbe  state.  See  Queensland  Code,  1^99,  a.  664;  Western  Austoilia 
Code,  1 901,  a.  663;  in  these  ttntas  no  inquest  ia  held.  In  WcMcn 
Auuralia  tbe  gowemor  may  ckiiae  m  -8^— '  native  to  Ik 
executed  outside  a  prison.  Iir  New  Zealand  the  only  mode  «f 
execulhm  is  by  banging  within  a  prison  (Act  ot  1883). 

United  Slates— In  all  tbe  states  except  New  Yak,  Mama- 
chusetts,  New  Jcrsqf,  North  Carolina,  Hisuoppi,  Virgin's,  and 
Ohio  (see  ELEcnoctmoM)  persons  sentenced  to  denSk  oe 
hanged.  In  Utah  tha  oiminai  Dwy  elect  to  be  abot  ittend. 

The  only  cowitiies.  whose  law  is  net  of  dbcct  P"!"***  origia. 
which  inflict  capital  punisbmcBt  by  hanging  are  Japan,  Aoxiia. 
Hungary  and  Ruatia.  (W.  F.  C> 

BAKOO.  a  port  and  ■ca.JMthinB  neaoit  ritwtnd  on  the  pn> 
meatory  of  HangSudd,  to  tbe  extreme  aoutb-imt  of  Ftnlaad. 
UangO  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  9 
practically  the  only  winter  icc-lree  port  in  Finland,  and  is  thus 
of  v^ue  both  to  the  Fionith  and  ibe  Ruirian  aen-botBc  bade. 
When  iocacporattdin  1874  it  had  ei4r  nfe*  faiudrediabnytaalt: 
in  1900  it  had  1501  and  it  has  now  over  aix  thnwanfl  ■ 
1904).  It  is  connected  It^  railway  with  Uelsingfais  and  Tam- 
meriora,  arul  is  the  centre  of  the  finni^  butter  export,  ^Akh 
now  anKHmts  lo  ever  £1,000,000  yeatly.  There  fa  a  cwwidefaMf 
import  of  coal,  cotton,  iron  and  bmiditnSa.  the  tbid  experts 
bcfaig  butter,  fish,  timber  and  wood  pulp.  Dininc  the  paiad 
of  emigration,  owing  to  poiilical  troublea  with  Russia,  over 
13,000  Finns  sailed  from  Hangd  in  a  single  year  (1901),  mcstltj 
for  tbe  United  Stales  and  Canada.  Hang6  now  takas  frart  aak 
as  a  fashionable  watctittg-piace^  eapeciaUy  for  weaUby  ynmiini, 
having  a  dry  <toate  and  a  fine  Mrand. 

HAHKA.  WENCESLAUS  (1791-1861),  Bohemian  philolo^ 
was  born  at  Horeniowes,  a  hamlet  of  eastern  Botozda,  co  the 
lothof  June  1791-  He  was  sent  in  1807  to  school  at  Kdoiggittt^ 
to  escape  the  conscription,  then  to  the  university  of  Fng"'* 
where  he  founded  a  society  for.  the  cultivation  of  the  Caech 
language.  At  Vienna,  where  be  afterwards  atudied  law,  be 
established  a  Czech  periodical;  and  in  1813  be  made  the 
acqttaintance  of  Joseph  Dobrowsky,  the  eminent  philolofiti. 
On  tbe  16th  of  September  1817  Hanka  alleged  that  he  had 
discovered  some  andeiit  Bohemian  manuscript  poons  (tbe 
Kbniginbof  MS.)  of  tbe  13th  and  14th  century  in  the  chucb 
tower  of  the  village  of  Kralodwor,  or  KAnigtnhof.  These  were 
published  in  1818,  under  tbe  title  Kraiedworsky  Ritkopis,  with 
a  German  trantlaJion  by  Swoboda.  Great  doubt,  bowem,  was 
fell  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  Dobrowsky,  by  pronounc- 
ing The  Judgment  ef  Litmssa,  another  manuscript  found  by 
Hanka,  an  "obvious  fraud,"  confirmed  tbe  suspicion.  Some 
years  afterwards  Dobrowsky  saw  fit  to  modify  his  decision, 
but  by  modem  Czech  adioUrs  the  MS.  is  regarded  aa  a  forgery. 
A  translation  into  English,  The  Uanuxript  oftheQueem's  Ciwrt, 
was  made  by  Wntislaw  in  1859.  The  wiginals  were  picseited 
by  Ibe  discoverer  to  the  B<rf)emian  museum  at  Prague,  of  «4iicb 
be  waa  animnted  librarian  in  1818.  In  1848  Hanka,  who  was 
aa  ardent  Panslavist,  took  put  ia  the  Slavonic  congress  and 
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otlier  peuefol  utioiul  demotMntieu,  bring  tbe  founder  of 
Ihs  {K^'tiod  society  Sbvusk*  Ltpt.  He  wu  elected  to  the 
imperial  diet  at  Vicona,  but  declined  to  take  his  seat.  In  the 
winter  of  1848  he  became  lecturer  and  in  1849  professor  of 
SUvonic  laoguages  in  the  univenity  of  Prague,  where  he  died 
on  the  tath  of  January  j86i. 

Hia  chief  works  and  editions  are  the  following:  llanbawy  Pj-.te 
(Prague,  1815),  a  volume  of  pomui  ftorioAj^a  Skladani  liai7-ia;M, 
in  5  voU. — a  caUit;cion  of  old  Bohemian  poems,  chiolly  !n.>m  1111- 

rubliihcd  manusi-ripis;  A  Shvrt  Hittary  of  Ihr  Slasonic  I'lvpUs 
1818):  A  Bokemian  Crainmar  (i8z3)  ana  A  Polish  CiVunimof 
— these  KTaromars  were  comrMj:?*'!!  on  a  plan  suKgcsiKi  by  IMirow^ky; 
Iter  (iSai),  an  amiL'ni    Ku-ii.ii  epic,  with  a  luniLuiuii  into 
Bohemian:  a  part  ol  th,-  from  the  Reims  nuinuscript  in 

the  Glagolitic  ch  iMnvr  (i^jM;  ihc  oU  ortgnian  Cbioaicks  of 
Datimil  (i&tS)  a>rl  ii:"  II,, lory  of  Ckmm  IV^hlf  naoop'Lup&E 
(l84$);«ioitie/i»-n  cJUfomu  tiHsj)- 

HANKOW  C"  Uoutb  of  tbe  Haa  ").  the  sreat  commercial 
centre  of  the  middle  poitioD  of  the  Chineae  empiie,  ud  since 
1S58  one  of  the  prindpal  places  opened  t«  foreign  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  aide  W  the  Yangtne-ldang  at  iu 
junction  with  tbe  Han  river,  about  600  m.  W.  of  Shanghai  in 
30'  3a'  S"*  N.,  114'  19'  55'  E,,  at  a  height  of  ijo  ft.  By  the 
Oiinese  it  is  not  considcnd  a  separate  dty,  but  as  a  suburb 
of  tbe  now  decadent  dty  of  Hanyang;  and  it  may  almost  be 
•aid  to  stand  in  a  similar  rdatiMi  to  Wu-cbang  the  capital  of 
tbe  province  of  Hiq>ch,  which  lies  immediately  opposite  on  the 
aoutbem  bank  of  the  Yangtsie-kiang.  Hankow  extends  for  about 
s  mile  along  the  main  river  and  about  two  and  a  half  along  the 
n«o.  It  is  protected  by  a  wall  iS  ft.  high,  whidi  was  erected 
In  1863  and  bas  a  circuit  of  about  4  m.  Within  ncnil  years 
tbe  port  has  made  rapid  advance  in  wealtli  and  imp^wtance. 
The  opening  up  of  the  upper  waters  of  tbe  Vangtsic  to  steam 
navigation  has  made  it  a  commercial  entrepM  second  only  to 
Shanghai,  b  is  tbe  terminus  of  a  railway  between  Felting 
and  the  Yangtase,  tbe  northern  half  of  tbe  trunk  line  from 
Peking  to  Canton.  There  is  daily  communication  by  regular 
lines  of  steamers  with  Shanghai,  and  smaller  steamers  ply  on  the 
npper  section  of  the  river  between  Hankow  and  Ich'ang.  The 
prindpal  artide  of  export  continues  to  be  black  lea,  of  which 
■Upk  Hankow  has  always  been  tbe  central  marfccf .  Tbe  bulk 
of  the  leaf  tea,  however,  now  goes  to  Kussia  by  direct  steamen 
to  Odessa  instead  of  to  London  as  fonherly,  and  a  large  quantity 
goes  overland  via  Tientsin  and  Siberia  in  the  fbnn  of  brick  tea. 
The  quantity  of  bride  tea  thus  exported  in  1904  was  upwards 
of  10  million  lb.  The  exports  which  come  next  in  vahie  are 
opium,  wood-oil,  bides,  beans,  cotton  yam  and  raw  silk.  The 
population  of  Hankow,  together  with  the  city  of  Wuchang  on 
the  opposite  bank,  is  estimated  at  800,000,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  rcsidertts  is  about  500.  Large  iron^works  have  been 
erected  by  tbe  Chinese  aathoritiea  at  Hanyang,  a  GOUj^e  (rf  nUca 
Ugber  19  the  river,  and  at  Wudtang  there  are  two  offidal  cotton 
nibs.  The  British  concession,  on  which  tbe  business  part  of 
the  foreign  settlement  is  built,  was  obtained  in  1S61  by  a  lease 
inperpetuity  from  tbe  Chinese  aothoiities  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
By  1863  a  great  embankment  and  a  roadway  were  completed 
atong  tbe  river,  whidi  may  rise  as  much  as  50  ft.  or  note  above 
its  OTdinary  levels,  and  not  infrequently,  as  in  1849  and  1S66, 
lays  a  targe  part  of  the  town  under  water.  On  the  former  occasion 
little  was  left  uncovered  bat  tbe  roofo  of  the  bouses.  In  1864 
a  public  assay  office  was  establisbed.  Sub-leases  for  a  term  of 
years  are  granted  by  tbe  crawn  to  private  individuals;  local 
cmitrol,  including  tbe  poHcing  of  the  settlement,  is  managed  by 
a  rounidpal  council  elected  under  regulatiooa  promulgated  by 
tbe  British  minister  in  China,  acting  by  authority  of  tlw 
aovereign^  orders  in  coonciL  Forrignea,  m.  non-British,  are 
admitted  to  become  le&se-holdera  on  tbdr  subndtting  to  be 
bound  by  tbe  munfdpal  regulations.  The  concession,  howeva, 
gives  no  territorial  jurisdiction.  AH  foreigneis,  of  whatever 
nationality,  are  jusddaUe  only  before  tbdr  own  consular 
anthoritiei  by  Virtue  of  the  extn-territorial  clauses  of  their 
treaties  with  China.  In  1895  a  concession,  on  similar  terms  to 
that  onder  whidi  tbe  British  is  hrid,  was  obtained  by  Genaaay, 
IUkI  thb  was  followed  by  conccssioM  to  nuwa  and  Russli  . 


These  three  concessiona  all  lie  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
and  immediately  bch)w  the  British.  An  extension  of  the  British 
concession  backwards  was  granted  in  1898.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  tbe  London  Missionary  Sodcty  and  the  Weslcyans 
have  all  missions  in  the  town;  and  there  are  two  missionary 
hospitals.  Tbe  total  trade  in  1904  was  valued  at  £15,401,076 
(£9,043,190  being  exports  and  £6,3S^>S86  imports)  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  £17,183,400  in  1691  and  £11,628,000  in  1880. 

HANLBT,  a  market  town  and  parltamentaiy  borough  of 
Staflorddiire,  England,  in  tbe  Potteries  district,  148  m.  N.W. 
from  London,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
54,946;  (1901)  6t,590.  The  parliamentary  borough  includes 
the  adjoining  town  of  Burslcm.  The  town,  which  lies  on  high 
ground,  has  handsome  munidpal  buildings,  free  library,  technical 
and  art  museum,  elementary,  science  and  art  schools,  and  a 
large  perk.  Its  manufactures  indudc  porcelain,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  eartltenware,  and  give  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  population,  women  and  children  bdng  employed  almost  as 
largely  as  men.  In  the  ndghbotirhood  coal  and  iron  are  obtained. 
Hanfcy  is  of  modem  development.  Its  munidpal  constitution 
dates  from  1S57,  the  parliamentary  borough  from  1885,  and 
the  county  borough  from  1888.  Shdton,  Hope,  Norlhwood  and 
Wellington  are  populous  ecclesiastical  parishes  induded  within 
its  boundaries.  That  of  Etruiia,  adjoining  on  the  west,  originated 
in  the  Kidge  House  pottery  works  of  Joaiah  Wedgwood  and 
Thomas  Beallcy,  who  fouodcd  them  in  1769,  naming  them  after 
tbe  country  of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy.  Etruria  Hall  waa  the 
scene  <d  Wedgwood's  experiments.  The  parliamentary  borough 
«t  Hanley  returns  one  member.  The  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coundllots  until  under  the  "  Potteries 
federation  "  scheme  (190B)  it  became  part  of  the  borough  of 
StokcHJn-Trent  (f.s.)  in  1910. 

HAJIMA.  MARCUS  AL0N20  (1837-1904),  American  poUtidan, 
was  bom  at  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon)  Columtuona  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  September  1S37.  In  1853  he  removed 
with  his  father  to  Oeveland,  where  the  latter  established  himself 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  the  son  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  dty,  and  at  tbe  Western 
Reserve  Uu'verrity.  Leaving  college  before  tbe  corapktion  of 
his  course,  be  became  associated  with  his  father  in  business, 
and  on  his  father's  death  (1861)  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
In  1S67  he  entered  Into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law, 
Danid  P.  Rhodes,  in  the  omI  and  iron  business.  It  was  largely 
due  to  Hanaa'a  progrraaive  methods  that  the  business  of  the 
firm,  which  becuae  H.  A.  Hanna  8c  Company  in  1877,  was 
exteiided  to  uidude  the  ownership  of  a  feet  of  lake  steamships 
constructed  in  their  own  shipyards,  and  the  control  and  operation 
of  valuaUe  coal  and  iron  mines.  Subsequently  be  became 
largely  interested  in  street  railway  properties  in  Cleveland  and 
elywfaere,  and  in  various  banking  institutitms.  In  early  life  bs 
had  little  time  for  politics,  but  after  1880  he  became  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party  in  Cleveland,  and  in  1SS4 
and  1888'Was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
in  the  latter  year  being  associated  with  William  HcKinlqr  in 
the  management  of  tbe  John  Sherman  canvass.  It  was  not, 
however,  untS  1896,  wbea  be  personally  managed  the  canvass 
that  resulted  In  securing  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
for  William  McKhiley  at  tbe  St  Louis  Convention  (at  which  he 
was  a  dck^te),  that  be  became  known  throu^iout  the  United 
States  as  a  political  manager  of  great  adroitness,  tact  and 
resonrcefulncss.  Subsequently  he  became  chainnan  of  the 
KepuUican  National  Committee,  and  managed  with  consummate 
skill  the  campaign  of  1896  against  William  Jennings  Biyan  and 
"  fteHilvcr.''  la  March  1897  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Asa  S.  BushneD  (1834-1904)  United  States  senator  from  Ohio, 
to  succeed  John  Shennan.  In  the  senate,  to  which  in  January 
1898  he  was  dected  for  the  short  term  ending  on  the  3rd  of 
Uaith  1S99  and  for  the  succeeding  full  term,  be  look  little  part 
In  the  debates,  but  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  prindpal  advisers 
of  tbe  HcRittley  administration,  and  hIa,  influence  was  large 
in  consequence.  Apart  from  politics  be  took  a  deep  and  active 
jatacsat  In  the  {vgUn  of  afHuH  mA  libonr,  ms  ooa  trf  tbe 
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organizrra  (1901)  and  Ibe  6rsl  president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  whox  purpose  was  to  solve  social  and  industrial 
problems,  and  in  December  1901  became  chairman  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  established  by 
the  Federation.  After  President  Roosevelt's  policies  became 
defined,  Senator  Hanna  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  <rf 
the  conscrvaiive  branch  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  possible 
presidential  candidate  in  1904.  He  died  at  Wuhington  on  the 
iSth  of  February  1004. 

HAMNAT.  JAMES  (1817-1873),  Scottish  critic,  novelist  and 
publicist,  was  bom  at  Dumfries  on  the  17th  of  February  1827. 
He  came  of  the  Hannays  of  Sorbie,  an  ancient  Galloway  family. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1840  and  served  till  1645,  when  he 
adopted  literature  as  his  profession.  He  acted  as  reporter  on 
the  Horning  CkronUU  and  gradually  obtained  a  connexion, 
writing  for  the  quarterly  and  monthly  journals.  In  1857  Hannay 
contested  the  Dumfries  burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
but  without  success.  He  edited  the  Jidinburgh  Courant  from 
1S60  till  tS&i,  when  he  removed  to  London.  From  1868  till  his 
death  on  the  8th  of  January  r873  he  was  British  consul  at 
Barcelona.  His  letters  to  the  PaU  Malt  CauUe  "  From  an 
Englishman  in  Spain  "  were  highly  appreciated.  Hannay's 
best  books  are  his  two  naval  novels,  SiH^ehn  PinUenoy  (1850) 
•od  Eustdce  Conyers  (1855};  Satire  and  Satirisis  (1854);  and 
Essays  from  Ike  Quarterly  Review  (1861).  Satire  not  only  shows 
loving  appreciation  of  the  great  satirists  of  the  past,  but  Is 
itself  instinct  with  nit  and  fine  satiric  power.  The  book  sparkles 
with  epigrams  and  apposite  classical  allusions,  and  contains 
admirable  critical  estimates  of  Horace  (Hannay's  favourite 
author),  Juvenal,  Erasmus,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  George  Buchanan, 
Bwleau,  Duller,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Churchill,  Bums,  Byron 
and  Moore. 

Among  hi«  other  works  are  PiuuiU  and  Grot.  CtartI  Cup,  and 
Btaiti  art  Trumps  (1S48):  Kinr  Dobbs  (1849):  SkeUkes  in  Ullra- 
marine  (185,1)  1  an  cdiiiun  of  the  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poc.  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  css^y  <in  the  poet's  life  and  genius  (1S53);  Ckaraclers 
ana  Criticisms,  tonvisiing  mainly  of  his  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
hurtk  Couranl  (1S65):  A  Cnnr^e  0}  English  LiUnUurt  (1866); 
Studies  en  Thatknuy  (1669):  and  a  family  history  entitled  Tkree 
Hundred  Yeats    a  XenuM  House  (the  Cumeys)  (1867}. 

RAHHBIf,  JAMES  HARNnr,  Baron  (1891-1894),  E&glish 

Judge,  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  at  Peckham  in  tSsi. 
He  was  cduc^tt-d  at  St  Paul's  school  and  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
tity,  which  was  famous  a>  a  scho^  of  law.  Catted  to  the  tw 
kt  the  Middle  Temple  in  1848,  lie  jcnned  the  home  drcuit.  At 
this  time  he  also  wrote  for  the  press,  and  suppUcd  special  reports 
for  the  Morning  Chronide.  Though  not  eloquent  in  speech,  he 
was  clear,  accurate  and  painstaking,  and  soon  advanced  in  his 
profession,  passing  many  more  brilliant  compotiion.  He 
appeared  for  the  claimant  in  the  Shrewsbury  peerage  case  in  1S58, 
when  the  3rd  Earl  Talbot  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  descendant  of  the  aa&  eorl; 
was  principal  agent  for  Great  Britain  on  the  mijced  British  and 
American  commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  clumi, 
1853-1855;  and  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners  at  Manchester.  In  1868  Hannen  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  many  cases  Ift  took  a 
■trong  position  of  his  own,  notably  in  that  of  Parrar  v.  Close 
(1S69),  which  materially  affected  the  legal  sUtui  of  trade  unions 
and  was  regarded  by  unionists  oi  a  severe  blow  to  their  intemta. 
Hannen  h^me  judge  of  the  Proliatc  and  Divorce  Court  in  187), 
and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  probate  and 
admiralty  divi:iion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Here  Ik 
showed  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  CrcsswcU  and  Penzance. 
Many  important  causes  came  t>efore  him,  but  he  will  chiefly 
be  remcmtwred  for  the  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
Parnell  special  commisiiion.  His  influence  pervaded  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  personally  penned  a 
large  part  of  the  voluminous  report.  Hannen's  lost  iniblic 
service  was  in  connexion  with  the  Bering  Sea  inquity  at  Paris, 
when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  British  arbitraton.  In  January 
rSgr  he  was  appmsiXeA  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinaiy  (with  the 
d^ty  of  m  afepceiage),  but  in  tiM  apadty  he  bid  few  oppsi^ 
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lunities  (or  displaying  his  powers,  and  he  mired  at  the  close 
of  the  session  ol  1803.  He  died  in  London,  after  a  prolonged 
illness,  on  the  agth  of  March  1894. 

RAHHIBAL  ("  mercy  "  or  "  favour  of  Baal "),  Cartho^nian 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  HamUcar  Barca  (f.*.),  was  bom 
hi  149  or  347  B.C.  Destined  by  his  father  to  succeed  him  in 
the  work  of  vengeance  against  Rome,  he  was  taken  to  Spain, 
and  while  yet  a  t>oy  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  mih'tary  aptitude. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law  Hosdiubal  (iit)  he  was 
a<xlaimed  commander-tn -chief  by  the  .s<ridiers  and  confirmed 
in  his  appointment  by  the  Cartlia^nian  government.  After 
two  yearn  spent  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Spain  south  ol 
the  Ebro,  be  set  himself  to  l>egin  what  he  felt  to  t>e  his  life's  task, 
the  conquest  and  humiliation  of  Rome.  Accordingly  In  119 
he  seized  some  pretext  for  attacking  the  town  of  Saguntum 
{mod.  Murviedro),  which  stood  under  the  special  protection  of 
Rome,  and  disre|»rding  the  protests  of  Roman  envoys,  stoiincd 
it  after  an  eight  months'  aiege.  As  the  home  govcmmeat,  in 
view  of  Hannibal's  great  poptdarity,  did  not  venture  to  repudiate 
this  action,  the  declaration  of  war  wliich  he  dearcd  took  {dace  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

<M  the  large  army  of  Libyan  and  Spanid  mercenaries  whldi 
he  bad  at  bis  disponi  Hannibal  selected  the  most  trustworthy 
and  devoted  contingents,  and  with  .tbcN  determined  to  execute 
the  daring  plan  of  carrying  the  war  Into  the  heart  of  Italy  1^ 
a  rapid  march  through  Spain  and  Gaul.  Starting  in  the  spring 
of  3t8  be  easily  fought  his  way  through  the  northern  tritxa  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  bjr  condlioting  the  Gaulish  chief*  on  his 
passage  contrived  to  reach  the  Rhone  before  the  Romans  could 
take  any  mcaanres  to  bar  hb  advance.  After  outmanoeuvring 
the  natives,  wtio  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  crossing,  Hannilul 
evaded  a  Roman  force  soit  to  cqwrate  against  him  in  Gaul;  tic 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  ol  the  Rhitne 
(Isire  or,  more  probably,  Durance),  and  by  autumn  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  His  passage  over  the  mountain-<-hain,  at 
a  point  which  cannot  l>e  determined  with  certainty,  though  the 
balance  of  tlie  available  evidence  inclines  to  the  Mt  Genivre 
pass,  and  fair  cases  can  .be  made  out  for  the  Col  d'Argcntite 
and  for  Mt  Cents,  was  one  ot  the  moit  memorable  achievnncBts 
of  any  military  force  at  ancient  times.  Though  Ibe  o(q>oultan 
of  the  natives  and  the  difficulties  of  ground  and  ch'maie  cost 
Hannibal  half  his  army,  tiis  perilous  march  brou^t  him  directly 
into  Ronian  territoiy  and  entirely  frustrated  ttie  attempts  of  the 
eitemy  to  out  the  main  Irae  on  ftoreign.  grmuid.  Hb 
sudden  appearance  among  the  (laidi,  nKweover,  enabled  bfan 
to  detach  most  of  the  trit>es  from  their  new  allegiance  ti>  the 
Romaru  before  the  latter  could  take  steps  to  check  rebellion. 
After  allowing  hb  soldiers  a  brief  rest  to  recover  from  tbeir 
exertions  Hannibal  first  secured  hb  rear  by  subduing  the  hostile 
tribe  of  the  Tanrlnl  (mod.  Turin),  and  moving  dom  the  Po 
valley  forced  the  Romans  by  virtue  of  his  superior  cavalry  to 
evacuate  the  plain  of  Lomt>ardy.  In  Deccml>er  of  the  same  year 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  hb  superior  military  skill 
when  the  Roman  commander  attacked  him  «t  the  river  Ttdna 
(near  Flaceatia);  after  wearing  down  the  eiccUent  Roman 
infantry  he  cut  it  to  pieca  by  a  surprise  attack  from  on  ambush 
in  the  flank.  Having  secured  his  position  in  north  Italy  by  this 
victoiy.  be  quartered  his  troops  for  the  winter  on  the  Gauls, 
whose  zeal  fn  hb  cause  thereupon  began  to  abate.  Accordingly 
in  spring  117  Hannibal  deddcd  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  base 
of  operations  farther  south;  he  crossed  the  Apennines  without 
oppodtiou,  but  in  the  marshy  lowlands  of  the  Arao  he  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  force  through  disease  and  himself  became  blind 
in  one  eye.  Advancing  tbicmgh  the  uplands  of  Etruria  be  pm- 
voked  the  main  Ronui  army  to  a  hsaty  pursuit,  and  catching 
it  In  a  defile  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Trxaimenus  destroyed  it  in 
the  waters tir  on  tlie  adjoining  slopes  (see  Tbasivene).  He  had 
now  disposed  of  the  only  field  force  which  could  clieck  hb  advance 
upon  Rome,  but  rcalidng  that  without  siege  engines  he  could 
not  hope  to  take  the  capital,  be  preferred  to  utiUic  hb  victory 
bgr  passing  Into  central  aiid  southern  Italy  and  CKliing  a  genetal 
revolt  affibHt  the  Nvodva  pB«ir>  Thonih  cloidy  ntdwd 
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by  ft  force  uadcs  Vabim  Ktmm  Cuncutor,  ke  wu  ftUe  to 
cury  hii  nvagca  fu  and  wide  thrau|^  luly:  on  one  occuion 
he  wu  entrapped  in  (Le  lowlnndi  of  Cempuiift,  but  set  himaelf 
free  by  a  stiatatem  which  completely  deluded  hii  opponent 
For  the  winter  he  found  comfortable  quartera  in  the  Apulian 
l^ain,  iiuo  which  the  enemy  dared  not  dctcead.  In  the  campaign 
of  117  Hannibal  had  failed  to  obtain  a  following  among  the 
Italiani;  in  the  following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  tide  in  his  favour.  A  large  Roman  army  advanced  into 
Apulia  in  order  to  crush  him,  and  accepted  battle  on  the  site 
of  Cannae.  Thanks  mainly  to  brilliant  cavalry  tactics,  Hanniba], 
mth  much  inferior  numbers,  managed  to  surround  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  whole  of  this  force;  moreover,  the  mMal  efiect  of 
this  victory  was  such  that  all  the  south  of  Italy  )oincd  his  cause. 
Bad  Hannibal  now  received  proper  material  reinforoementa 
irom  his  countrymen  at  Carthage  he  mi^t  have  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  Rome;  for  the  present  be  bad  ta  content  himself 
with  subduing  lha  foctmics  which  sUU  held  ont  against  him, 
and  the  only  other  notable  event  of  ai6  waa  the  defection  of 
Capua,  the  second  largeA  ci^  td  Italy,  which  made 
his  new  base. 

In  the  next  few  yean  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  minor  open- 
tion*  which  centred  mainly  raund  the  cities  of  Campania.  He 
failed  to  draw  his  (q>ponents  into  a  pitched  battle,  and  in  some 
slighter  engagements  suffered  reversca.  As  the  forces  detached 
wider  his  lieutenants  were  generally  unable  to  hoM  their  own, 
and  ndtfaer  his  bom  govenunent  nor  Ua  new  ally  Philip  V. 
of  Maccdon  helped  to  tnake  good  his  losses,  his  position  in  south 
Italy  became  increasingly  difficult  and  his  chance  of  ultimately 
conquering  Rome  grew  ever  more  remote.  In  >ta  he  gained  an 
important  success  by  capturing  T^rentum,  but  in  the  same  year 
he  loat  hli  hold  tqwn  Campania,  when  be  failed  to  prevent  the 
concentration  of  three  Roman  amies  round  Capua.  Hannibal 
attacked  the  beweging  armies  with  his  full  force  in  an,  and 
attempted  to  entice  them  away  by  a  sudden  march  through 
Sampium  which  brought  him  within  3  m.  of  Rome,  but  caused 
more  alarm  than  real  danger  to  thecity.  But  the  siegecontinoed, 
ai>d  the  town  fdl  in  the  same  year.  In  110  Hamiibal  again 
proved  his  superiority  in  tactics  hy  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  at 
Herdoniae  (mod.  Ordona)  in  Apulia  upon  a  proconsular  army, 
and  in  108  destroyed  a  Roman  force  engaged  In  the  siege  <d 
Locri  EpisephyriL  But  with  the  loas  of  Tarentiun  in  S09  and 
ibe  gmdual  reconquest  by  the  RomaAs  of  Samnium  and  ^ 
fab  bold  on  south  Italy  was  almost  lost.  In  107  be  succeeded 
In  making  his  way  again  into  ^nlia,  where  he  waited  lo  concert 
neasurci  for  a  combined  march  upon  Rome  with  his  brother 
Haadrubol  (9.V.).  On  hearing,  however,  of  his  brother's  defeat 
and  death  at  the  Metaurus  he  retired  in  to  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  Bruttium,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  the  ensuing 
years.  With  the  failure  of  his  brother  Mago  (q.v.)  in  Liguria 
(105-303)  and  of  his  own  n^tiations  with  Philip  of  Uacedon, 
the  last  hope  of  recovering  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  was  lost. 
In  so3,wh«iSd[rio  waa  carrying  all  before  him  in  Africa  and  the 
Cartba^nian  peace-party  were  arranging  an  armistice,  Hannibal 
was  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  "  patriot "  party  at  Carthage. 
After  leaving  a  record  of  his  expedition,  engraved  in  Punic  and 
Greek  upon  brazen  tablets,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Crotona, 
he  sailed  back  to  Africa.  Hia  arrival  immediately  restored  the 
predominance  of  the  war-party,  who  placed  him  in  command  of 
a  combined  force  of  African  levies  and  of  his  mercenaries  from 
Italy.  In  301  Hannibal,  after  meeting  Sdpio  in  a  fruitless  peace 
conference,  engaged  him  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Zania-  Unable 
to  cope  with  his  indifferent  troops  against  the  well-trained  and 
confident  Roman  soldiers,  he  experienced  a  crushing  defeat 
*hich  put  an  end  to  all  resistaixre  on  the  part  of  Carthage. 
I  Hannihal  was  still  only  in  his  forty -aixth  year.  Hcsoonshowed 

that  he  could  be  a  atatesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Peace  having 
been  concluded,  he  was  appointed  chief  magiUrate  (tmfeUt. 
I  M/rt>.  The  office  had  become  rather  insignificant,  but  Hannibal 
I  TCStoied  ha  power  and  authority.  The  oligarchy,  always  jealous 
I  of  bin,  had  even  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  the  interesu 
r        of  his  country  while  in  Italy,  and  negleaed  In  take  Rome  when 
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be  mi^  have  done  so.  The  dishonesty  and  incompetence  of 
these  men  bad  brougbt  the  finances  of  Carthage  into  grievous 
disorder.  So  effectively  did  Hannibal  reform  abuses  thai  the 
heavy  tribute  impoacd  by  Rome  could  be  paid  by  instalments 
without  additional  and  extraordinary  taxation. 

Seven  yean  after  tlie  victory  of  Zama,  the  Romans,  alarmed  at 
this  new  prosperity,  demanded  Hannibal's  surrender.  Hamiibal 
thereupon  went  into  voluntary  exile.  First  he  journeyed  to 
Tyre,  the  mother-city  of  Carthage,  and  thence  to  Epheeus,  where 
be  was  honouiably  received  by  Aotiochus  III.  of  Syria,  who  was 
then  preparing  for  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  soon  saw  that  the 
king's  army  was  no  match  for  the  Romans.  He  advised  him 
to  equip  a  llect  and  throw  a  body  of  troops  on  the  south  of 
Italy,  adding  that  he  would  himself  take  the  command.  But 
he  could  not  make  mnch  impression  on  Anliochus,  who  listened 
more  mllingl^  to  conrtien  and  flatterers,  and  would  not 
entrust  Hannibal  with  any  important  charge.  In  190  be  waa 
placed  in  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  but  waa  defeated  in  a 
battle  oS  the  river  Eurymedon. 

From  the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  seemed  prepared  tosnrrender 
him  lo  the  Romans,  Hannibal  fled  to  Crete,  but  he  soon  went 
back  to  Asia,  and  sought  refuge  with  Prusiaa,  king  of  Bilhynia. 
Obce  more  the  Romans  were  determined  to  bunt  him  out,  and 
they  sent  Flamiiuus  to  insist  on  his  surrender.  Prusiu  agreed  to 
give  bim  up,  but  Hannibal  did  not  choose  to  fall  Into  hia  enemies' 
bands.  At  Libyssa.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
he  UxA  poiaoa,  which,  it  waa  said,  be  had  long  cairicd  about 
with  him  in  a  ring.  The  precise  year  of  his  death  was  a  matter 
of  controversy.  H.  as  Livy  seems  to  imply,  it  waa  183,  he  died 
in  the  same  year  as  Scipio  Africanus. 

As  to  the  transcendent  military  genius  of  Hannibal  there 
caruot  be  two  opinions.  The  man  who  for  fifteen  yean  oould 
hold  his  ground  In  a  hostile  country  against  several  powerful 
armies  and  a  succession  of  able  generals  must  have  been  a 
commander  and  a  tactician  of  supreme  capacity.  In  the  use  of 
stratagems  and  ambuscades  he  certainly  surpassed  all  other 
generals  of  antiquity.  Wonderful  as  his  adiievonenu  were,  we 
must  marvel  the  more  when  we  take  into  account  the  grudging 
support  he  received  from  Carthage.  As  his  veterans  melted 
away,  he  bad  to  organize  fresh  levies  on  the  spot.  We  never 
hear  of  a  mutiny  in  hisarmy,  composed  though  it  was  of  Africans, 
Spaniards  and  Gauls.  Again,  all  we  know  of  him  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  hostile  sources.  The  Romans  feared  and  hated 
him  so  much  that  they  could  not  do  bIm  justice.  Livy  speaks 
of  his  great  qualities,  but  he  adds  that  his  vices  were  equally 
great,  among  which  he  singles  out  his  "  more  thaa  Punic  perfidy  " 
and  "  an  inhuman  cruelty."  For  the  fint  there  would  seen  to 
be  1)0  fuiiher  justification  than  that  he  was  consummately 
skilful  in  the  use  of  ambuscades.  For  the  taller  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  more  ground  than  that  at  certain  crises  he  acted  in 
the  general  spirit  of  ancient  warfare.  Sometimes  he  contrasts 
most  favourably  wiih  his  enemy.  No  such  brutality  staAis  his 
name  u  that  perpetrated  by  Claudius  Nero  on  the  vanquished 
Hasdtubal.  Polybius  merely  lays  that  he  was  accused  of  cruelty 
by  the  Romans  and  of  avarice  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  bad 
indeed  bitter  enemies,  and  bis  life  was  one  continuous  struggle 
against  destiny.  For  steadfastnesh  of  purpofe,  for  orgaslting 
capacity  and  a  maiteiy  of  nilitaiy  sdeace  he  has  perh^  never 
had  an  equal. 

AurnoaiTiEs.— PotiMiia  m^;  tbv 

(  r,rnc1iu«  Ncpos,  Vila  /ToMMtaUf :  Appian,  BtBtm  BamtuhaUtMm; 
t:.  Hcnncbert,  HiHeirt  iTAllHibal  (Paris,  I870-I89I,  3  vols.);  F.  A 
Dod^,  Gre,ii  Caplaim.  Hanmbol  (Boston  and  New  York.  1891I; 
D.  Grasai,  Anmtalt  [:udicalo  da  Polibioi  Tiio  Livio  (Viccnza.  1806); 
VV.  How,  lioMtUbai  and  Ik*  Crtal  War  bchstcn  Rome  arul  Carlkagc 
(London,  iBw);  T.  Montanari.  AnnibaU,  down  to  3:7  D.c.  (Rovi^o, 
rqoi);  K.  Lefimann,  Die  Angriffe  dtr  drei  Barkidm  auf  Ilalitn 
(Leipilg,  1905),  with  bibtio^niphy.  Sec  also  Pitnic  Wars  and 
article!  On  the  chief  battle  utes.  On  Hannibal's  passage  tiiroueh 
Caul  and  the  AJpi  sec  T.  Arnold,  The  Second  Funic  Wur  (ed.  W.  T. 
Arnold.  London,  1886),  Appendix  B.  pp.  362-373.  uilh  bibliography: 
D.  Frcshfield  in  Al^nt  journal  (1883),  pp.  267-300;  L.  Monihliuc, 
Lt  Vrai  Ckemin  d'Ainibali  trartrt  Us  Alpes  (Paris,  1806) :  J.  Fuclis. 
Hannibali  AlpaMtTgOMg  (Vienaa,  1807) ;  G.  E.  MarintBn  in  Clattical 
Rn-m  (iSnK  pp.  aSMHt  W.  OAader,  Or  OmmMmc  mm 
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unlrriMckl  (Bcriin,  iqoo):  P.  Ann,  AnnOmt  4atu  Us  Alptt  {Parii, 
IQOi);  J.  L.  Colin,  Amiibat $h  CauU  (Parii,  1904):  E.-Hetlmeyer, 
HaniU&iti  AtpenSbeTtanz  tm  LicMU  der  ntuertH  Kritvttifkichlt, 
{1906);  Kroin>-er.  10  N.  JaM.f.  U.  AU.  (1907).     (M.O.  B.  C.) 

HAHMIBAL.  a  city  of  Marion  county,  Missmui,  U.S^,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  lao  m.  N.W.  of  Saint  Louis.  Pop. 
(i89o),ii3S7;(i90o),  13,780,  indndinsqiefote^it^oniaad  1836 
n^ioea;  (1910)  18,341.  JtbKrvedbytbeWabiA,tlieMiiMiiiii, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  h  Quincy,  and  the 
St  Louis  &  Hannibal  railways,  and  by  boat  lines  to  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Paul  and  intermediate  points.  The  business  sectiba  is 
in  the  level  boltMn-lands  of  ibe  river,  while  the  feaid»ti&l 
portion  spreads  up  the  banks,  which  afford  fine  building  ntea 
with  beautiful  views.  Marie  Twain's  boyhood  waa  spent  at 
Hannibal,  which  is  the  setting  of  Life  on  Ike  Uisriisippi,  H uckU- 
berry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer;  Hannibal  Cave,  described  in 
Tcm  Sawytr,  extends  for  miles  beneath  the  river  and  its  bluffs. 
Hannibal  has  a  good  public  library  <i88q;  the  first  in  MisKuri); 
other  prominent  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the  court 
bouse,  a  city  hospital  and  the  high  school.  The  river  is  here 
spanned  by  a  long  iron  and  steel  bridge  connecting  with  East 
Hannibal,  111.  Hannibal  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
upon,  and  has  an  important  lumber  trade,  railway  shops,  and 
manufactories  of  lumber,  shoes,  stoves,  flour,  dgars,  lime, 
Forlland  cement  and  peari  buttons  (made  from  mussel  shells); 
the  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $3,698,730 
Id  1900  to  14.441,090  in  iqos,  or  64-6%.  In  the  vicinity  are 
valuable  deposits  of  crinoid  limestone,  a  coarse  white  budding 
stone  which  takes  a  good  polish.  Tbe  electric-lighting  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  munidpaliiy.  Hannibal  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1819  (its  origin  going  back  to  Spanish  land  grants, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  litigation)  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1830.    The  town  of  South  Hannibal  was  annexed  to  it  in  1843. 

HAMHINGTOM,  JAMES  (1847-1885),  English  nisaioiiary,  «u 
bora  at  Hurst  pinpoint,  in  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1847.  From  earliest  childhood  he  dispkyed  a  love  of  adventure 
and  natural  history.  At  school  he  made  litlle  progress,  and  left 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  his  father's  counting-hotise  at  Brighton. 
He  bad  no  taste  for  office  work,  and  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  commanding  a  battery  trf  volunteers  and  in  diaige 
of  1  steam  launch.  At  twenty-one  he  decided  on  n  deiical 
career  and  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  cxcrdsed 
>  remarkable  influence  over  his  feUow-undergraduates.  He 
was,  however,  a  desultory  student,  and  in  1870  was  advised  to 
go  to  the  little  vilbge  of  Martinhoe,  in  Devon,  for  quiet  reading, . 
bui  distinguished  himself  more  by  his  daring  climbs  tfteriea- 
gulls'  eggs  and  his  engineering  skill  in  cutting  a  pathway  along 
precipitous  clifTs  to  some  caves,  fn  1871  the  death  of  his  mother 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  began  to  read  hard, 
took  his  B.A.  degree,  and  in  1873  was  ordained  deacon  and 
pbccd  in  charge  of  tbe  small  country  parish  of  Trentishoe  in 
Devo^.  Whilst  curate  in  charge  at  Hurst pierpoint,  his  thoughts 
were  turned  by  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  on  the  shores 
of  Victoria  N'yaiua  to  mission  work.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  sailed  on  tbe  17th  of  May 
iSSi,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  six,  for  Zanzibar,  and  thence  set 
out  for  Uganda;  but,  prostrated  by  fever  and  dysentery,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  in  1883.  On  fats  recovery  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Easium  Equatorial  Africa  (June 
1884),  and  in  January  iK8j  started  again  for  the  scene  of  his 
mission,  and  vtsilcd  I'alcstine  on  the  way.  On  his  arrival  at 
Frcrctown,  near  Mombasa,  he  visited  many  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Then,  filled  with  the  idea  of  opening  a  new 
route  to  Uganda,  be  set  oul  and  reached  a  spot  near  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  salety.  His  arrival,  however,  roused  the  sus[^cion 
of  the  natives,  and  under  King  Mwanga's  orders  he  was  lodged 
in  a  filthy  hut  swarming  with  rats  and  vermin.  After  eight 
days  his  men  were  murdered,  and  on  the  igih  of  October  1885 
he  himself  wag  speared  in  both  sides,  his  last  words  to  the 
soldiers  appointed  to  kill  him  being,  "  Go.  tell  Mwanga  I  have 
purchased  the  \i-i<\  to  Ui;ai.dj  with  my  blood." 

His  Laii  JautwiU  uire  eilitrd  in  188^.  bee  alM>  LiU  by  E.  C 
AwKui  <tS67);  and  Vf.  C.  Bi-riy,  Bitkep  Uanninfiom  (I9H)> 


HAinnHOTOM,  a  lake  of  British  East  Afriu  in  the  eastern 
rift-valley  just  south  of  the  equator  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Laikipia  escarpment.  It  is  7  m.  kng  by  3  m.  broad.  The 
water  is  shallow  and  brackish.  Standing  in  the  lake  and  along 
its  shores  are  numbers  of  dead  trees,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
forest,  which  serve  as  eyries  for  storks,  herons  and  ea^es.  Tbe 
banks  and  flats  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  are  the  resort  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  flsmiiigoes.  Tbe  places  where  tbey 
cluster  are  daialing  white  with  guano  depodtL  Hk  lika  h 
named  after  Biabop  James  BanningtoiL 

HANXO,  tbe  name  of  a  large  nanber  of  '*"*'"g'""-  loidien 
and  statesmen.  Of  the  majoci^  little  is  koown;  the  noet 
important  are  the  following': — 

I.  Hahno,  Cenhaglnten  navigator,  who  probaliljr  flonrished 
about  500  BjC  It  hu  been  conjectured  that  be  was  the  eon  of 
the  Hamilcar  who  was  killed  at  Himcra  (480) ,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  this.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  a  coasting 
voyage  «o  tbe  west  coast  of  Africa,  undertaken  for  tbe  purpose 
of  cqilontion  and  ootonizatioo.  The  original,  inscribed  on  a 
tablet  in  tbe  Phoenician  language,  was  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Melkarth  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  What  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Greek  translation  of  this  is  still  extant,  under  tbe 
title  of  Perifbu,  althoogh  its  anthcntldty  has  been  questhmcd. 
Hanno  ^ipcaia  to  bave  advanced  bajFoad'Siem  Lmoc  as 
as  Cape  Palmaa.  On  tbe  faland  wbkb  formed  tbe  tennlnua  ol 
his  voyage  the  explorer  found  a  number  of  hairy  women, 
wfaom  the  inieipretets  called  Gorillas '(FoplXXai). 

Valuable  editions  by  T.  Falcooer  (}7Vr.  with  irandbtioB  aod 
defence  of  its  autbenticity }  aod  C.  W.  MOIlcr  in  CtotrapJiiei  Gntti 
mintrtt,  L ;  tec  alio  E.  H.  Bunbufy,  Hitlary  of  Ancitmi  Ctpgrapkf,  I., 
and  treatise  by  C.  T.  Hscber  (1S93),  with  bAiUography. 

s.  Hamho  (3rd  century  BX.),  called  "  the  Great,"  Carthaginian 
■tatesman  and  general,  leader  of  the  aristocratiG  party  and  tbe 
>cUef  opponent  of  Hamilcar  and  HannibaL  He  appears  to  have 
gained  hb  title  from  miliiaiy  successes  in  Africa,  but  of  these 
nothing  is  known.  In  140  B.C.  he  drove  Hamllcar's  veteran 
mercenaries  to  rebellion  by  withholding  their  pay,  and  when 
invested  with  the  command  against  them  was  so  unsuccessful 
that  Carthage  might  have  been  lost  but  for  tbe  exertions  of  hb 
enemy  Hamilcar  (q.t.).  Hanno  subsequently  remained  at 
Carthage,  exerting  all  hia  influence  against  the  democratic 
party,  which,  however,  had  now  definitely  won  the  upper  hand. 
During  tbe  Second  Punic  War  he  advocated  peace  with  Rome, 
.  and  according  to  Livy  even  advised  that  Hannibal  stMuld  be 
given  up  to  the  Romans.  After  the  battle  of  Zama  (ioi>  be 
was  one  of  the  ambaasadm  sent  to  Sdpio  to  sue  iot  peace. 
Remarkably  little  is  known  of  him,  coiisiderii\g  thegieat  inflncacc 
be  undoubtedly  exercised  amongst  his  countrymen. 

LJvy  x».  3  ff.,  uiii.  11;  Polybius  {.  67  B.;  Appian,  Kts  Hit- 
poMicat,  4,  3,  Ru  PhMiau,  34,  49,  68. 

HANOI,  capital  of  Toogiung  and  of  French  Indo-Cbina,  on 
tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  Song-koi  or  Red  river,  about  80  m.  from 
iu  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tongking.  Taking  in  tbe  suburban 
population  the  inhabitants  numbered  in  1905  about  110,000, 
including  103,000  Annamese,  1189  Chinese  and  1663  Fieodi, 
exclusive  of  troops.  Hanoi  resembles  a  European  city  in  tbe 
possession  of  wide  well-paved  streets  and  promenades,  syitems  of 
electric  light  and  drainage  and  a  good  water-supply.  A  crowded 
native  quarter  built  round  a  picturesque  lake  lies  close  to  the 
river  with  the  European  quarter  to  the  south  of  it.  Tbe  public 
buildings  include  tbe  palace  of  tbe  govemot-geocral,  sittuted 
in  a  spacious  botanical  and  zoological  gaiden,  the  laige  aililary 
hospital,  tbe  cathedral  of  St  Joseph,  the  Paul  Bert  college,  and 
the  theatre.  The  barracks  snd  other  military  buildings  occupy 
the  site  of  the  old  citadel,  an  area  of  over  300  acres,  to  the  west 
of  the  native  town.  The  so-called  pagoda  of  the  Great  Buddha 
is  the  chief  native  building.  The  river  ti  embanked  and  ti 
crossed  by  the  Pont  Doumer.  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  i  d. 
long.   Vessels  drawing  8  or  g  fL  can  reach  the  town.    Hanoi  is 

■For  others  of  the  name  see  Caithacb:  Hannibal;  Pumc 
Waks.  Smitb'«C(NfKafi)idiMMryhasnoticesof sontetbinyeltba 
aame. 
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tbeiHto(tlMgawmlsoMniiMMofIiido><Aln,oftb«mii^ 
suiMrior  of  Tbn^ubig,  and  of  «  blibapi  «bo  Is  vkar-^toMolic  of 
central  ToagUng.  It  is  adiiunisteiHl  by  an  elective  maaidpal 
coonci]  Mtti  a  dvil  senrice  admimatntor  u  mayor.  It  baa  a 
cfcambar  <tf  commerce,  the  pmMeat  of  wUch  haa  a  leat  od  the 
anpeflor  couDdl  of  lado^rina;  a  chamber  of  the  eautt  of 
■lifMal  of  Ituto-China,  a  dvil  ttttnual  of  the  fiiat  wder,  and  la 
Ibe  seat  of  the  chaiaber<rf  agiieultuR  of  Tooghing.  Its  iodustriea 
fakdiide  cotton-qMnaiiigi  brewing,  rfifUllirn,  ud  the  manuiactore 
of  tobacco,  eartbeawaie  and  matfhw;  native  induitiy  pro- 
dnca  canrad  and  inlaid  fnmhuie,  bnmna  aid  attialie  metal- 
'  mfc,  itU  erabrotderjr,  Ac;  Uaaotfstbejiiiictiooof  ruloajrsto 
Hai-Pboog,  its  seaport,  Lao-Kay,  Vinb.  and  tha  CUneae  teotier 
via  Lang-Son.  It  is  in  ffmaeot  commBniwtinn  with  IIa»-Ffaong 
by  steamboat. 

See  C  HadraUe,  TpmMu  At  md.-  HMHi  (Paris.  1907). 

HANOTAUX.  ALBBBT  AUODCTB  OABBIEL  (1853-  ), 
FiCDch  statesman  and  historiao,  was  bom  at  Beaurevoir  in  the 
department  of  Aisue.  He  received  bis  historical  training  in  tb« 
firole  dea  Chartes,  and  became  wuUm  dt  tonftrtmcu  in  the 
£ook  dea  Hantes  £tndcs.  His  political  caiter  was  rather  that 
<rf  a  dvil  servaaA  than  of  a  party  poUttdan.  In  1879  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  foreign  aSaira  as  a  secretary,  and  rose  step  by 
Step  through  tlie  diplomatic  service.  In  18M  be  was  dected 
deputy  for  Aitne,  but,  defeated  in  iSSo,  be  returned  to  bis  diplo- 
matic career,  and  on  the  31st  of  Hay  1894  was  chosen  by  Charles 
Dnpuy  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  With  one  tnterrnption 
(daring  the  Kibot  ministry,  from  the  i6tb  of  Jannary  'to  the 
and  of  November  1895)  be  hdd  this  portfolio  notil  tbc  14th  of 
June  1898.  During  his  ministry  be  developed  Ibe  rmpprrnkt- 
mmt  of  France  with  Russia — visiting  St  Peleisburg  with  the 
pretident,  Felix  Faure— and  sent  expeditloRS  to  ddlmJt  the 
French  ethnics  In  Africa.  The  Fasboda  inddeat  of  July  1898 
was  a  result  of  this>>llcy,  sad  Hanotani's  distnut  of  England 
■a  frankly  stated  in  his  literary  works.  As  an  lustorian  he  pub- 
liabed  Oritinei  dt  I'tHsltiuliM  da  tntendamU  de  firttinca  (1884), 
which  b  tbe  authoritative  study  on  the  intendanu;  £tMdakii- 
torvfuti  swIaXVI'ttX  Vtl-  tiicUs  tn  France  (1886);  HiOmn 
49  RkUUm  (1  vols.,  z&SSy.MdHittoindelaTToitUm^RifMk- 
lique  (1904,  &c.),  the  standard  history  of  contemporary  France. 
He  also  edited  the  Itutructiont  dri  ttMbatMadtun  4*  France  d 
R»mt,  depmt  Us  traiUs  de  Weslfhaik  (1888).  He  was  elccted'a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  ist  of  April  1897. 

BANOVER  (Ger.  Hannoter) ,  formerly  an  Independent  kingdom 
of  Germany,  bill  unceiSMaprovince  of  Prussia.  It  is  bounded 
on  tbe  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  Holstein,  Hamburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Scbwerin,  E.  and  S.E.  by  Prusrian  Saaony  and  the  ducby 
of  Brunswick,  S.W.  by  the  Pnissian  provinces  of  Hease-Nassau 
and  Westphalia,  and  W.  by  Hdland.  These  bonndaries  fnchde 
tbe  grand-ducby  of  Oldenburg  and  the  free  state  of  Bremeiv  the 
former  stretching  southward  from  tbe  North  Sea  nearly  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Hanover.  A  small  portion  of  the  province 
in  the  south  is  separated  from  Hanover  proper  by  the  inter- 
position of  part  of  Brunswick.  On  the  ajrd  of  March  1873 
the  province  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Jade  territory 
(purchased  by  PnisHa  from  Oldenburg),  lying  south-west  of 
the  Elbe  and  containing  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Wllhelmsbaven.   The  area  of  the  province  is  14,870  sq.  m. 

PhysUal  Featuiet  —lhe  greater  part  of  Hanover  is  a  pbin  with 
sandhills,  heath  and  moor.  The  most  fenile  districts  lie  on  the 
banks  of  the  bibeand  near  the  North  Sea,  where,  a*  in  Holtand.  rich 
mcadova  are  preserved  from  encroachment  o(  the  tea  bv  broad 
dike*  and  deep  ditches,  kept  in  repair  at  great  expense.  The  main 
feature  of  the  northern  plain  ■■  the  lo-called  LAwterftr  //<rtd;r,  a 
vast  expanse  of  moor  ana  fen,  mainly  covered  with  low  brushwood 
(though  here  and  there  are  ducs  of  fine  beech  and  cuk  woods) 
and  intersected  by  shallow  valleys,  and  extendia|  ahnost  doe  north 
fiom  the  dty  of  Hanover  to  the  souibem  arm  of  the  Elbe  at  Hsrburg. 
The  southern  ponioo  of  the  province  is  hilly,  and  in  (he  district 
of  fClausenburg.  crontatning  the  Harz.  mountainous-  Tlic  higher 
devations  are  covered  by  dense  forests  of  fir  and  larch,  and  tbe 
lower  slopes  with  decidnous  trees.  Tht  eastern  portion  of  tbe 
northern  plain  ia  covered  with  focesu  of  fir.  The  whole  of  Hanover 
dips  from  the  Hwa  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  rivers  conse- 
quently flow  in  that  dbtction.  Tbttbrsecbief  rivers  of  the  province 


are  tbe  Elbe  in  the  north-«att,  where  it  mainly  forms  tbe  boundary 
and  receives  tbe  navigable  tributaries  Jcetae,  limenau,  Seve,  Este, 
Lilhe,  Schwinge  and  Medem:  the  Weser  in  the  centre,  with  its 
important  tributary  the  Aller  {navinble  from  Celie  downwards); 
and  in  tbe  west  the  Ems,  with  its  tnoutaries  the  As  and  the  Lcda. 
Still  farther  west  is  the  Vccht,  which,  rising  in  Westphalia,  Bows 
to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Canals  are  numerous  and  connect  the  various 
river  systems. 

Tbeprin^pal  fakes  are  the  Steinhudcr  Meer,  about  am.  lonvand 
>  m.  broad,  and  20  fathoms  deep,  on  the  borders  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe;  tbe  DammerKe.  on  tbe  bordcre  of  Oldenburg,  about  11  m. 
in  cunit;  the  fakes  of  Bcdcrkesa  and  some  others  in  tbe  moorUnds 
of  the  north;  the  Sceburaer  See,  near  Dudemadt;  and  the  Odei^ 
teich,  in  the  Harx,  sioo  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Onrntr.— The  climate  in  the  low-lying  districts  near  the  coast  ia 
moist  and  foggy,  in  the  pfains  mild,  on  the  Harz  mountains  severe 
and  variable.  In  nring  the  prevailing  winds  bh>w  from  the  N.E. 
and  E.,  in  summer  from  the  S,W.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  46'  Fabr,;  In  the  town  of  Hanover  It  is  higher.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  Is  about  aj'S  in.;  but  this  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts,  in  tbe  west  the  Henudi,  a  thick  fog  arising  from  the 
burning  cd  the  moors,  is  a  pfague  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Populaiiam;  Dhinons. — The  province  contains  an  area  of  14.869 
sq.  m.,aad  tha  total  population,  according  to  tbecensusof  igoj.  was 
'•7!()-f*)9  (1.384,161  males  and  tj75>S^  females}.  In  this  con- 
nexion It  is  noticeable  that  In  Hanover,  almost  alone  among  German 
states  and  provinces,  there  is  a  coonderable  proportion  of  male 
birth*  over  female.  The  density  of  the  population  is  175  to  the 
sq,  ro,  (English),  and  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  popufatioo, 
roughly,  as  1  to  3  of  the  intiabitaniiL  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  sis  RtpanMiAetirkt  (or  departments)  of  Hanoi'er,  Hildedicim, 
LAnebuig,  Stade,  OsnabrOck  and  Auricb,  and  these  aaain  into 
Krtiu  (cireles,  or  local  government  districts)— 76  in  all.  The  chief 
towns— containing  more  than  10,000  inhabitants — are  ilanovcr. 
Linden,  Osnabriick,  Hildeshcim,  GeestcmUnde,  Wiihelmshavcn, 
Marburg.  Ltlneburv.  Celle,  GOtlingen  and  Emden.  Religious  slatis- 
tirs  show  that  84%-o(  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Church,  l;[  to  the  Ronun  Catholic  and  less  than  I  %  to 
tbe  Jewish  communities.  The  Roman  Catbdicsare  mostly  gathered 
around  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildeshcim  and  OsnabrOck  and  close 
to  Monster  6n  Westphalfa)  on  the  western  border,  and  the  Jews  in 
the  towns.  A  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  province  sits  at  Celle, 
and  there  an  eight  superior  courts.  Hanover  returns  19  members 
to  the  Keichtiat  (imperial  diet)  and  36  to  the  Abgarrdnitenluui 
(lower  house)  of  the  Prassian  parlfanient  {LoHdlai). 

EducaShn. — AmonK  thr  cdufatuina!  in'.litiiliuns  nf  the  proviii'c 
tht-  iiniiiiT'-iLy  ci  ( .iit nnijen  .-r.iniK  fii-~i.  wirJi  an  iivcraRC  yciirly 
attcnilancu  'jI  151K)  ^liidon;'^.  Thi  n  ,ifi-.  In  -i'lf-,  .1  u-chnic.il  ioJJrj;e 
in  Vi.inovcr.  an  ai  .idemy  dl  lorcslry  in  .MUnilcn,  a  mining  collcKe  in 
Clausihal,  a  miliary  school  and  a  veterinary  coilc^  (both  in 
Hanover).  26  Rymna.sia  (clanical  schools),  18  senu-cbssical,  and  14 
camnicrcial  schools.  There  arc  also  two  naval  academies,  aaylunu 
for  tbc  deaf  and  dumb,  and  numerous  charitable  iasdHitionai 

Atriemirt. — Though  agriculture  constitutes  the  most  important 
btaiicb  of  industry  in  the  province,  it  ts  sliU  in  a  very  fandcward 
stile.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quahty,  and  much 
that  ia  susceptible  of  cultivation  is  still  lying  waste.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  country  sB '6  %  is  arable,  i6-3  m  meadow  or  pasture  fand, 
in  (ore»l5,  37-a%  in  unrultivated  moors,  heaths,  Ac;  from 
17  !o  18%  is  in  pOMCssion  o(  the  state-  The  best  agriculiuie  is  10 
be  found  in  the  disiricls  of  Hildeshcim,  Calenbera,  G6tiinftpn  ,ind 
Ci'u^JCTlhaec^,  00  the  banks  of  the  Wwr  and  Elbe,  and  in  E.ist 
Frietfand.  Rye  is  eencrally  grown  for  bread.  Flax,  for  whiih 
much  of  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
fornn  .in  important  article  of  esport,  rhielly.  luiwi'ver,  in  ihe  form 
of  y.irn.  Potatoes,  hemp,  lurnips.  hnps,  tobacco  .md  bicl  are  alsi) 
esii  ri  .ivc-ly  t;rown,  the  latter,  in  coiinefJon  v.iih  (he  sug.it  iniluslry, 
shoviing  each  year  a  larmier  return.  Apiiks,  jjojrs,  plums  and 
cherries  arc  the  jirincip-il  kinds  of  friiit  cullivateil,  while  the  wiM 
red  rranberrie^i  (rum  the  Ifarr  and  the  tiLiL'k  bilberries  ftma  the 
LlincliurKcr  Utidc  fcirm  an  inipcrlanc  article  of  cxptirt. 

l.ire  5V«i.— Hjnuver  is  renowntd  f(ir  ilii.  catl'e  and  live  aock 

Senir.illy.  Of  ihest:  lliere  wore  counleil  in  lijoo  l.tl'i.oji  head  of 
erncd  cattle,  Baj.ooo  sheep,  1,556,000  pigs,  and  3  jo.oob  goats.  Thr 
Llinebwger  Heide  yields  an  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  the  Htid- 
ttSinndm,  iriiich  equal  the  Soutbdowna  of  Engfand  ia  driicacy  of 
flavour.  Horses  famous  for  their  siae  and  quality  are  reared  in  tbe 
marges  of  Aurich  and  Stade,  in  HUdeshetm  and  Hanover;  and,  for 
breeding  pnrpoaes,  in  the  sttid  farm  of  Crile.  Bees  are  princi[Mlly 
kept  on  the  Ltnahurger  Heide,  snd  the  annual  yield  of  honey  is  very 
considenMe,  Latw  flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  moist  lowfands; 
their  flesh  is  salted  lor  domestic  consumption  during  the  winter,  and 
their  feathers  are  prepared  for  sale.  The  rivers  _yicld  trout,  salmon 
(in  the  Wescr)  and  cr^^Bsh.  The  Fca  fiahcriesarc  important  and  have 
their  chief  centre  at  Geestcmtlnde. 

Jifiinnc. — Minerals  occur  in  ereat  variety  and  abundance.  The 
Han  Uowitain  tn/ifdi.  jn^silver,  lead,  iron  ami  ooppsrt  ooal  is 

foUB  *    '  —     .        — - 
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.  ■  —rtw  ltd  U  Uxburt:  and  petrcfcum  may 
fjihaint**  ,  ^  'i'.  wk^  tor  ihe  manufatture  of  iron.  copp*r.  "Iw. 

—        -  — ~.rii<  ,        _  -[j^,       machine factoriea 

Geeilcmilnde,  Harbur)[, 
■  at  HtTiheiBi  and  of 
r  Sullinicr  Fore*t.  The 
the  tbwni.  Linen  yarn 
d,  tvpMially  in  the  louth  about 
i  iientJf«d  inextcMivcIy: 

—  .     n4    -  ne.v.   reMinim  Ibe  MUth  about 

ntaaW***?^  »rc  lliirtla;  «)tton-«»nning  and  weaving 

"^L  I A  ».rbaiid  i"h««>.p.pc  wort,  are  numer- 
fc«*l>»TJ  *^i"t'-  ''''  TJj  to  *  tonwfcrabk  rttenl.  and  their  are 

*"*^  Wi'*         ,  vhi  .builiinj  ii  an  important  induttr)', 

•;r^,.:;:<.^'S^,,^n;Kpnl.uiS.U*r.StadeandH4rburB: 

•*L-'_'  -  ''.f'^It  Uff^~ss  Handwr  is  to  a  arcat 

■  •  -■  -■-  —'L''  ^fiurc  ina  BMnen.  the  diippmg  of  the 

»'    .         "7"      '      ,  V  .'  -«*  fiiune  and  86  •teamen  of, 

.■—       .       "  '."^'j'.Ma;    ^e  Mtural  port  i«  Btemen- 
.  -      ■  '    .    -  '  ''\  -i-ef-ei  the  riirr  traffic  dovn  the  Wcscr. 
*'  -  ■     '  ,-;.nir\r;iiI  artery  of  the provincr. 

■     _  ..^    ■.•.-■«ch;fl  JH',  on  the  whole,  well 
~   ^  -n;  pn.v.nil  town*  macadamiicd. 
'  '.     -  v-i-:         liriei  of  railway :  notably 

.  HarsKirc  to  Frankfort -on- 

:  •     !       Ci.il'.f  re.  jnd  from  Berlin  to 

-.-.tr  S.**«tr  -  high  bank), 
"  ~'       ..I  bcvam*  the  capital  of 

.         >•■=:-  padually  into  use  to 
s. :  a:\:  aofondly.  the  electorate 

•  L  •!>  tfddally  recognized  as 

■  *       (lerlorale  was  raised 

.    >  TAiptJ  in  that  of  the  duchy 
-  h.  ..A^y  of  Brunswick-LUnc* 
.     .        J*  Litncburg-Cdle  and 
■  ^  1.  (h<)7-i546),  dutc 

.•-■-.■"i  tho  rcft>tnic(l  doctrines 
,  s.i  duchy  in  1539;  and 

,  .-  lu-Tf  an  arrangement  which 
..    »c  ;.nh  of  the  kingdom  of 
V  fr-.-i'er  part  of  the  duchy, 
.  William  {i5iS-iS9')i  ihe 

.         -trnt  to  his  bnd  and  added 
.  ■.^urs-Cellc  was  iiuWqucnlty 

•  >  Ernest  II.  {1564-1&11), 
^.■wj'  1.1.   i&j6)  and  Fri-<Jrrii.k 

v;:r  {iriiiccs  Duke  Willi.im  left 
.-      "<»?n  brolhirs  *.nlrrid  into  a 
be  divided,  ami  that  only 
;iuc  llie  family.  C.isting 
I  •       v;  Kllujwn  ihi-sixtti  Ijroihir, 
.  .    .     i  ;  ^■ninent  suldirr  during  the 
,  Vi ..-  i- J  >aiv  siTviic  in  almoM  all 
^-..'.ro   -'.V  iiit  ChriAli.in  IV.  of  l>i;n- 
.    U.  and  for  ihc  Swi-dts  Ixiih 
«      I.-  "U^-ua  A<1i<l|>hu!i.    In  1617 

■  I  to  add  (irubi  tih.igcn  to 
_  .\    .-.  .".i  oi  the  family  uf  ftruiiswicL- 

-. .  NTi  v'Al«nborg  for  litmadf ,  making 

■  •  "  ■.iukeilom.  In  iA4-t,  on  Duke 
.  . . '       * rhritti.m  Ijjuis  (d.  166 j), 

,  .■-  •■.  irj  al  lliis  limt-  lit  handtd 
>  .  *-  '  '  -uUd  since  his  father's  death, 
-■  III.  1705).    When  rhrbtian 

^      ■■.  him  in  LtlneburK-Celle; 

"'  .  -  *       1  youtigiT  tirciihiT,  John 

..ihitPk-i!  7'iince  who  had  fursaktn 
iimily  and  had      «—  «  Roman 
V  ■■\  an  ananp  redcrick 


received  Calenberg  and  GTubcuhagen,  which  he  rtiled  in  sbiolnte 
fashion,  creating  a  standing  army  and  modelling  his  court 
after  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  came  on  bis  death  in  1679 
to  bis  youngest  brother,  Ernest  Augustus  (1630-1648),  the 
Frolcstant  bishop  of  Osnabttkck.  During  the  French  wars  of 
aggression  the  Ltlneburg  princes  were  eagerly  courted  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  by  his  oppoitents;  and  after  some  hesitation  George 
William,  influenced  by  Ernest  Augustus,  fought  among  the 
Imperialists,  while  John  Frederick  was  ranged  on  the  side  of 
France.  In  i6i(g  George  William  was  one  of  the  claimants  fjr 
the  duchy  of  Sajte-Lauenburg,  which  was  left  without  a  ruler 
in  that  year;  and  after  a  struggle  with  John  George  III.,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  other  rivab,  he  was  invented  with  the  durhy 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  It  was,  however,  his  ambitious 
brother,  Emcsi  Augustus,  who  did  most  l«r  the  prestige  and 
advancement  of  the  house.  Having  introduced  the  principle 
of  primogeniture  into  Calenberg  in  16S1,  Ernest  determined 
to  secure  for  himself  the  position  of  an  elc-ctor,  and  the  condition 
of  Europe  and  the  exigencies  of  the  emperor  favoured  his  pre- 
tensions. He  made  skilful  use  of  Leopold's  difliculties;  and  in 
1691,  in  return  for  lavish  promises  of  assistance  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Habsbuqcs,  the  emperor  granted  him  the  rank  and  title 
of  elector  of  Brunsvick-Liineburg  with  the  oflice  of  ttandaid* 
bearer  in  the  Holy  Roman  Eminre.  Indignant  protests  folkiwcd 
this  proceeding.  A  league  was  formed  to  prevent  any  addition 
to  the  electoral  mllege;  France  and  Sweden  were  called  upon 
for  assistance;  and  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  chaos.  This  agitation,  however,  soon  died  away; 
and  in  1708  George  Louis,  the  son  and  surt'cs.^r  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  was  recognized  as  an  elector  by  the  imperial  diet. 
George  Louis  married  his  cousin  So))bia  Dorotliea,  the  only  child 
of  George  William  of  Laneburg-Ccllc;  and  on  his  uncle's  death 
in  i70j  he  united  this  duchy,  together  with  Sasc-Lauenburg, 
with  his  paternal  inheritance  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover.  His 
father,  Ernest  Augustus,  had  taken  a  step  of  great  im|)ortanre 
in  the  history  of  llanovcr  when  he  married  !>ophia,  daughter 
of  the  elector  paLttinc,  Frederick  V.t  and  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England,  for,  ihrough  his  mother,  the  elector  George 
Louis  became,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701, 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1714. 

From  this  lime  until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  Ltinc- 
burg  or  Hanover,  was  ruled  by  the  same  smmlipi  as  Great 
Britain,  and  this  penonal  union  was  not  without  important 
results  for  both  countries.  Under  George  I.  Hanover  joined 
the  alli.-ince  against  Charles  X[L  of  Sweden  in  1715;  and  by 
the  peace  of  Stmkholm  in  November  1719  ibc  elector  rco.-ived 
Ihc  duchies  of  Brcmea  and  Vcrden,  which  formed  an  important 
addition  to  the  eirctorale.  His  son  and  succewor,  Gecnge  II., 
who  founded  the  university  of  Gottingin  in  1737,  was  on  bnd 
teriti.s  with  his  lirolhcr-in-Iaw  Fn-dvtick  William  I.  of  rtuh^ia, 
and  his  nephew  Frederick  the  Great;  and  in  1779  war  between 
Frusta  and  Hanover  was  only  just  avoiiled.  In  1743  George 
look  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  empress  Klaiia  Theresa;  but  in 
August  1745  the  danger  in  £nf;land  from  the  Jacobites  led  him 
to  fi^n  the  convention  of  Ilnnovct  with  Fredi'rick  the  (ireat, 
although  the  strugf^le  with  France  rapt!  aroiinl  his  elicloraie 
until  (lie  {leacu  of  Aiz-Li-Chapelle  in  1748.  Imluced  by  political 
exith-nries  George  allied  himself  with  Frederick  the  Great  whin 
the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756;  but  in  Sepiembcr  1757 
hii  s"n  William  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  wa^  compilli-d 
after  his  defeat  al  Ilnstcnbeck  to  si)^n  the  convention  «f  Kli^stcr* 
seven  and  to  abandon  Hanover  to  the  Frcntb.  English  money, 
howcx-cr,  came  to  the  rescue;  in  1758  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  cleared  the  electorate  of  the  invader;  and  Hanover 
sufTere-d  no  loss  of  territory  at  the  peace  of  1 76.1.  Bi'ih  Ceorgi- 1. 
and  George  II.  preferred  Hanover  to  Ergl;inil  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  it  was  a  frequent  and  pcrha[-s  ju^iiliablc  cause  of 
complaint  that  the  interests  of  Great  llriiain  were  sacriliLid 
to  ihow  of  the  smaller  tounlry.  But  ncurgc  III.  was  more 
Hiiti'h  than  either  his  gr-indfathtr  or  hi*  creat-grandtiilhcr, 
and  owing  to  a  variety  of  rau5'-s  the  Iiiriign  poliiics  of  the  two 
,  countries  began  (o  diyasP  >ear<  of  hi*  reign.  Two 
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awin  <MaiienlS6ta  domlnUcd  llie  fortoBcs  «f  Hammr  duHng 
the  peiiod  ot  the  N^ltonic  wus,  the  }e&loiuy  (elt  by  Pnusia 
at  the  inciCMuig  Urrasth  tod  praHi|e  ot  the  electoraie,  tud  its 
poaitkmu«T*ilticnUeoatpo>tof GmtBritafai.  Fiotn  1793  the 
Huoveriu  troop!  fought  for  the  AUiei  as^att  nince,  nntfl 
the  ticftty  of  Bud  bctwctn  Pnnoe  iud  Pru»U  in  1795  itopoted 
a  forced  neutrality  upon  Hanover.  At  the  instlgatioB  of  Bona- 
parte Uanovi?  was  occupied  by  the  Proatiftns  for  a  few  month* 
Ib  1801,  bM  at'the  Mttkmort  lAich  UOamei  the  peace  of 
LonCTlile  the  KCHlarfced  biriioprie  of  OiiMhdldt  was  added  to 
the  electorate.  lemptii^  the  fortune  of  war  after  the 

raptwe  of  the  peace  of  Atniens,  the  Hanoveriaiu  found  that 
the  odds  a^UnU  tbera  wm  too  gnat;  and  in  Jane  iBoj  by 
the  cooveatien  of  StAnges  their  territory  wu  occupied  by  the 
fkench.  The  foraiMlOn  «t  the  tUrd  coalition  a^lnst  Fmnoe 
la  1805  hiduoed  Naptrieon  to  purtdtise  the  support  of  Prossia 
by  allowing  her  imopt  to  seise  Hanover;  but  fn  1807,  after 
the  defeat  of  ftwtia  at  Jena,  he  Incorporated  the  southern 
put  of  the  dsctontein  the  Icliiipiom  of  Westphalia,  adding  the 
nottbem  portion  to  Fiance  in  tSio.  The  Frendi  occupation 
was  costly  and  aggressive;  and  the  Hanoverians,  many  of  whom 
were  found  in  the  allied  armies,  welcomed  the  fall  ot  Napoleon 
aod  the  return  ot  the  old  order.  Represented  at  the  congress  of 
VIenaa  by  Ernest,  Count  Mflnster,  the  elector  was  granted  the 
tftle  of  Idng;  but  the  British  mtnisters  wished  to  keep  the 
interests  of  Gveat  Britain  distinct  from  those  of  Hanover.  The 
result  ot  the  congms,  however,  was  not  onbvourable  to  the  new 
kingdom,  which  received  East  Friesland,  theseculartied  bidiopric 
of  HUdedieim,  the  city  of  Goslar,  and  some  smaller  additions  of 
territory,  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
duchy  of  SaXf-Lauenburg  to  Prussia. 

Like  those  of  the  otbn  districts  of  Germany,  the  estates  of 
the  different  provinces  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
bad  met  f*r  many  years  in  an  irregular  fashion  to  ezerdse  their 
varying  and  ill-defined  authority;  and,  although  the  elector 
Ernest  Augustus  introdnced  a  system  of  administrative  councils 
into  Celle,  these  estates,  censlstiogof  the  three  orders  of  prelates, 
noblea  and  towns,  together  irith  a  body  aotneiriiBt  resembling 
the  English  privy  council,  were  the  only  constitution  which  the 
country  possessed,  and  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  its 
ruler.  When  the  elector  George  Louis  became  king  of  Great 
Britain  hi  1714  he  appointed  a  representative,  or  slattkalUr, 
to  govern  the  electorate,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
was  attended  with  constitutional  changes  in  Hanover  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Responsible  of  course  to  the  elector,  the 
Statthalter,  aided  by  the  privy  council,  conducted  the  internal 
elTaiTS  of  the  dectorate,  generally  in  a  peaceful  and  satisfactoiy 
fashion,  until  the  welter  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  On  the  con- 
du»on  of  peace  in  1814  the  estates  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  were  fused  into  one  body,  con^sting  of  eighty-five 
members,  but  the  chief  power  was  exercised  as  before  by  the 
members  of  a  few  noble  famiUes.  In  iSrg,  however,  tMi  feudal 
retic  was  supplanted  a  new  constitution.  Two  diambers 
were  established,  the  one  formed  of  nobles  and  the  other  of  elected 
representstives;  but  although  they  were  authorized  to  control 
the  finances,  their  power  with  regard  to  legislation  was  very 
drcunucribed.  This  constitution  was  sanctioned  by  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  King  George  IV.;  but  it  was  out  ot  harmony 
with  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
it  hardly  survived  George's  decease  in  1830.  The  revolution 
of  that  year  compeHcd  George's  brother  and  successor,  William, 
to  diamiu  Count  Hfinstcr,  who  had  been  the  actual  niter  of  the 
conntiy,  and  to  name  his  own  brother,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
duke  of  Cambridge,  a  viceroy  of  Hanover;  one  of  the  viceroy's 
enrBest  duties  bring  to  Bpp<^t  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  new 
omstitution.  This  was  done,  and  after  William  had  insisted  upon 
certain  alterations,  ft  was  accepted  and  promnlgttcd  In  1853. 
Representation  was  granted  to  the  peasants;  the  two  chambers 
were  empowered  to  initiate  legislation;  ministers  were  niade 
responsible  for  all  aas  of  government;  a  dvQ  list  was  given  to 
tbe  king  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  crown  lands;  and, 
In  dMrt,  the  new  tonstltntiMi  ma  timlhr  to  that  c(  Great 
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Britain.  These  Sbeial  arrangements,  however,  (Kd  not  entirely 
aQay  the  discontent.  A  strong  and  energetic  party  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  working  of  the  new  order,  and  niatten  came  to  a 
dlmaz  on  the  death  il  WllUam  IV.  In  1837. 

By  the  liw  of  Ibaover  a  woman  could  not  asCend  tbe  throne, 
and  accordingly  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fifUi 
■on  of  George  HI.,  and  not  Victoria,  succeeded  William  u 
iovcrdgn  in  1837.  thos  separating  tbe  crowns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ibnover  after  a  union  of  113  yean.  Ernest,  a  prince  with 
very  autocratic  Ideas,  had  disapproved  of  the  constitution  of 
1833,  and  his  first  important  act  as  king  was  to  declare  it  invalicL 
He  appears  to  have  been  especially  chagrined  because  the  crown 
lands  were  not  his  personal  property,  but  the  whole  of  the  new 
arrangements  were  repugnant  to  Urn.  Seven  GBttingen  pro- 
fessors who  protested  a^nst  tUs  proceeding  were  derived  of 
thdr  dialrs;  and  some  of  tliem,  indudiog  F.  C.  Dahlmann  an^} 
Jakob  Grimm,  were  banished  from  the  country  for  publishing 
thdr  protest.  To  save  the  constitution  an  appeal  was  made  to 
tbe  German  Confederation,  which  Hanover  had  joined  in  1815; 
but  the  federal  diet  declined  to  interfere,  and  in  1840  Ernest 
altered  the  constitution  to  suit  his  own  illiberal  views.  Recover- 
ing the  crown  lands,  he  abolished  the  prindpte  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  legislative  power  ot  the  two  chambers,  and 
other  reforms,  virtually  restoring  affairs  to  thdr  condition  before 
1833.  The  inevitable  crisis  was  delayed  untH  the  stormy  year 
1848,  when  the  King  probably  saved  his  crown  by  hastily  ^ving 
back  the  constitution  of  1833.  Order,  however,  having  been 
restored,  In  1850  he  dismissed  tbe  liberal  ministry  and  attempted 
to  evade  his  concessions;  a  bitter  struggle  had  just  broken  out 
when  Ernest  Augustus  cUed  in  November  1851.  During  this 
rdgn  the  foreign  policy  of  Hanover  both  within  and  without 
Germany  had  been  coloured  by  jealousy  o(  Prussia  and  by  the' 
king's  autocratic  ideas.  Refusing  to  join  the  Pnis^n  Zcihtrein, 
Hanover  had  fiecome  a  member  of  the  rival  conunerdal  union, 
the  Steuavereia,  three  years  before  Ernest's  accesa<»i;  but  aa 
this  union  was  not  a  great  success  the  ZoUureat  was  joined  in 
1651.  In  1849,  after  the  failure  of  the  German  parliament  at 
Frankfort,  the  king  had  joined  with  the  sovereigns  of  Prusda 
and  Saxony  to  form  the  "  three  kings'  alliance but  this 
union  with  Prussia  was  unreal,  and  irith  the  king  of  Saxony  he 
soon  truufcrredlus  support  to  Austria  and  became  a  member 
of  the  "  four  kings*  alliuce." 

George  V.,  the  new  king  of  Hanover,  who  was  nnfortunatdy 
blind,  sharing  his  father's  political  Ideas,  at  once  appointed 
a  ministry  whoee  aim  was  to  sweep  away  tbe  constitution  of 
184S.  This  project,  however,  was  resisted  by  the  second 
chamber  <rf  the  Zondtsg,  or  pariiament;  and  after  several 
changes  government  a  new  ndniitry  advised  tbe  king  in  1853 
to  appeal  to  tbe  diet  of  tlie  German  Confederation.  This  was 
done,  and  the  diet  declared  tbe  constitution  of  1848  to  be  invalid. 
Acting  on  this  verdia,  not  only  was  a  ministry  formed  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  1840,  but  after  some  trouble  a  body  of 
members  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  object  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  1837.  But  these  members  were  so  tar  from  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  tbe  pec^le  that  popular  resentment 
compelled  George  to  <&mlss  his  advisers  In  i86>.  But  the  more 
Ubnal  government  which  succeeded  did  not  enjoy  his  comptetc 
confidence,  and  In  1863  a  ministry  was  once  more  formed  whidi 
was  more  in  accord  with  his  own  IdeSs.  This  contest  soon  lost 
both  interest  an3  importance  owing  to  the  conditbn  of  aftairs 
in  Germany.  Bisnurdc,  the  director  of  tbe  policy  of  Prussia, 
was  devising  methods  fdr  the  iealI«ation  of  hb  schemei,  and  it 
became  dear  after  tbe  war  over  the  dudiles  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstdn  that  the  smaller  German  states  would  soon  be  obliged 
to  decide  definitdy  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  After  a  period 
Of  vaciUation  Hanover  threw  in  her  h>t  with  Austria,  the  decisive 
step  being  tidtea  idien  the  quettion  of  the  mobilbatiMi  of  the 
federal  amy  was  voted  upon  fn  the  diet  on  the  14th  of  June 
1866.  At  once  Prussia  requested  Hanover  to  remain  unarmed 
and  neutral  during  the  war,  and  with  equal  promptness  King 
George  refused  to  assent  to  these  demands.  Prussian  troopt 
Uwn  cnued  bis  frontier  and  took  posscsuon  of  Ids  o^itial.* 
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TV     ■  ■•••v  ■  *TrtoriottJ  at  ifce  battle  ot 

I J  >j,  V  ;  ,■  ■  ,•:  ,i_r.^  i?co.  but  the  advance  of  fresh 

,■  .  ;  -.■  •-  .  ,v-;,vLl>i  '.fcem  to  capitulate  two  day* 
*t .  ■  ¥i  :>.- -^  >iitRKtler  the  lung  wu  not  to  iciide 
^  >  .-.'.Uvrs  w«K  w  uLe  no  f lutlKr  part  in  the  war, 
i  ■.:  »■  ^  i  •■  -v  -..  .vj  juJ  «i>rw  became  the  property  of  Prussia, 
r^.-  ..,>.;-.v  ^'i  lii'.'  --'ih  ot  September  1866  formally  aanexed 
l*nt}dia,  when  it  became  a  province  of  that  Jungdom, 
«2  G«orsc  from  his  rctrvat  at  Hietzing  appealed  in  vain 

ti.«  (vwors  of  Europe.  Slany  of  the  Hanoverians  remained 
L>yj:  to  thtir  wvervifin;  some  of  tiem  serving  in  the  Guelph 
Li'tiion.  which  vas  maiataincd  largely  at  his  expense  is  France, 
whi;r<;  a  p>ip«r,  La  Silm<iiMn,  was  founded  by  Osjcar  Kleding 
(ilt.'^i^j)  and  conducted  in  his  interests.  These  and  other 
t4<iborate  efforts,  hon-tvcr,  failed  to  bring  about  the  return  of  the 
king  to  IlADovcr,  though  the  Guelph  party  continued  to  agitate 
and  to  hope  even  after  the  Franco-German  War  had  immensely 
incrv.m-d  the  power  and  the  prestige  of  Prussia.  George  died 
in  June  137S.  His  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
continued  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and 
refused  la  be  reconciled  with  Prussia.  Owing  to  this  attitude 
the  German  imperial  government  refused  to  allow  him  to  take 
possesion  of  the  duchy  oF  Brunswick,  which  he  inherited  on 
the  extinction  of  the  cider  branch  of  his  family  in  r8S4,  and  again 
In  1906  when  the  same  subject  came  up  for  lettlcincot  on  the 
death  of  the  regrnt,  Prince  Albert  of  Prusaa. 

In  iS6j  King  George  had  agreed  to  accept  Prussian  bonds  to 
the  s-alue  of  about  £1,600,000  as  compensation  for  tbeomfiscation 
of  his  estates  in  Hanover.  In  1S6S,  however,  on  account  of  his 
continued  hostility  to  Prussia,  the  Prussian  government 
sequestrated  this  property;  and,  known  as  the  Wd/enfonds, 
or  Replilieufonds,  it  was  employed  as  a  secret  service  fund  to 
combat  the  intrigues  of  the  Guclphs  in  various  parts  of  Europe; 
until  in  iSgi  it  was  arranged  that  the  interest  should  be  paid 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  18S5  measures  were  taken  to 
incorporate  the  province  of  Hanover  more  thoroughly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Hanoverians  have  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
and  arc  toyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Ao^KoaiTiES. — A.  I  Kmc,  (inchiciile  drs  KUniptiekt  Hammer  %ni 
its  Htnajtlum  BraunifkariK  <lIanovcr,  1814-1830);  A.  F.  H. 
SchauRijnn.  Handhuck  det  Cttihichti  itr  Landt  Hannaatr  Mnd 
BrMiiitln.rit  (Hanover.  1861):  G.  A.  Grotcfcnd,  GttcXirUt  dtr 
oUtemrinrn  landitandtschett  Vtrfaiimt  its  KOnimUht  tlannew, 
(Hanover,  i8,S7);  H.  A.  Oppcrmann,  Zur  CtichUhle  dtt 
Kimipfuks  Hannrntr,  rfit2-rK6o  (Berlin,  1868)!  E.  von  Meier, 
iliin»m€r-che  I'erfa^sungl-  und  VeraaltumlgriekKlile  (Lcipilg, 
1898-lKot)) :  W.  v»n  lla'.jcll.  Pal  Kurfiirstenium  Hamvrtr  vom 
Siiseltr  Ftirden  his  :ur  prtuaUthnt  Okkupalion  (Hano\tr.  1894); 
and  Cruhickte  des  K&nigreichs  Uannacer  (Lciptic,  1S98-1901):  H. 
von  Tn.'i(^hkc,  Der  lUr^tg  ton  Cumberland  una  das  hannotentht 
Staatttrui-.Jieselz  vnn  l8,l]  (Leipzig,  lSS8>:  M.  Bilr,  Vbersichl  liber 
die  Bfsi'inde  del  koni^licken  Slauharihivi  tu  Ilanneser  (Leipzig, 
1900);  Jlaniii'ivrulifS  Portfolio  (SliillKart,  1839-1841);  and  tfic 
lUthoritici  Riven  lit  the  hisiury  of  Brunswick. 

KAXOVERf  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the' same 
name,  situated  in  a  sandy  but  fertile  plain  on  the  I.eine,  which 
here  receives  the  Ilime,  m.  N.VV.  from  Brunswick,  78  S.E, 
of  Bremen,  and  at  ihc  crossing  of  the  main  lines  of  railway, 
Berlin  to  Cobgne  and  Hamburg  to  Frankfort -on-Main.  Pop. 
(1885)  ijo.Tii;  (1900I  3,55.666;  (1905)  150,031.  On  the  north 
and  ea»t  the  town  is  half  encircled  by  the  beautiful  woods  and 
groves  of  ihe  Eilcnriciie  and  the  List  which  form  the  public 
park.  The  Lcine  fluws  through  the  city,  having  the  old  town 
on  its  right  and  ihc  (itiaiiil  CalcnbiTgvr  quarter  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  Ihme.  The  old  town  is  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow  streets  and  oM-fashioncd  gabled  houses.  In  its  centre 
b'es  the  Markt  Kinhe,  a  red-briik  cdilkc  of  the  i4lh  century, 
containing  inleresiing  monumenis  and  some  fine  staiocd-glass 
windows,  an<l  with  a  siciT'le  310  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in 
Hano%-er).  lis  initrior  w,is  reitorcJ  in  1855.  Close  by,  on  the 
market  square,  is  the  riii-brick  medieval  town-hall  (Rathaus), 
with  an  historieal  v.inc  cellar  beneath.  It  has  been  superseded 
for  municipal  business  by  a  new  building,  and  now  contains  the 
tu'iic  archives  aad  au-k^um.    The  new  town,  surrounding  the 


old  cm  the  north  and  cast,  and  lying  between  It  ftnd  tbe  woods 

referred  to,  has  wide  streets,  handsome  buildings  and  beautiful 
squares.  Among  the  latt-menlioned  are  the  square  at  tbe  railway 
station — the  Ernst  August-Plats— with  an  cqucatriaa  statue  of 
King  Ernest  Augustus  in  brooxe;  the  triangular  Tbeater-Platr, 
with  statues  of  the  composer  Marschner  and  others;  and  the 
Gcorgs-Plata,  with  a  sUtue  of  Schiller.  To  the  south  of  the  old 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uime,  lies  the  Waterloo-Plata,  with 
a  column  of  victory,  154  ft.  hi^,  having  inscribed  on  it  the 
names  of  800  Hanoverians  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  In  the  adjaoeat 
gardens  an  open  rotu  tida  encloses  a  marble  bust  of  the  philoaaidier 
Leibnits,  and  near  it  is  a  monument  to  General  Cotmt  von  Allen, 
the  commander  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  at  Waterloo.  Among 
the  other  churches  (he  roost  noticeable  are  the  Neustidterkircbe, 
with  a  graceful  shrine  containing  the  tomb  of  Leibnitz,  the 
Rreuzkirchc,  built  about  ^300,  with  a  cuiiou*  Steeple,  and  ihc 
Acgidieokirche  among  ancient  edifices,  and  among  modem  ones 
the  Christuskircbe,  a  gift  of  King  George  V.,  the  Lukaskircbe, 
the  Lutberkirchc,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary, 
with  a  tower  300  ft.  high,  containing  the  grave  of  Ludwig 
Wiodthoist,  "  his  httk  excellency,"  for  many  years  leader  of 
the  Ultramontane  (Centre)  party  in  the  imperial  diet.  Of 
secular  buildings  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  royal  palace — Schlois 
— built  1636-1640,  with  a  grand  portal  and  handsome  quadrangle. 
In  its  chapel  are  preserved  the  relics  of  saints  which  Heniy 
the  Lion  brought  from  Palestine.  The  new  provincial  museum 
built  in  1897-190)  contains  the  Cumberland  Gallery  ud  the 
Cuelfdi  Museum;  and  the  Kestner  Museum  also  contains 
interesting  and  vsJuable  collections  of  works  of  art.  The  other 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal  archives  and  library, 
containing  a  libraiy  of  joo.ooo  volumes  and  3500  manuscripts; 
the  old  pfovlscial  museum,  wbid  houses  a  variety  of  adlections, 
such  as  natural,  historical  and  ethnographical,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  modem  paintings;  the  theatre  (built  1845-1851),  one 
of  the  largest  in  Germany,  the  archaeological  museum,  the 
railway  station,  and,  in  the  west,  close  to  Uencnhausen  (se« 

tu.|^w)  rl».ma]pjfr>iHyf»lfiriiyl.biM(niniIpli^UHi),  TlieUst, 

begun  in  1859,  was  almost  completed  in  1866,  but  was  never 
occupied  by  the  Hanoverian  royal  family.  Since  1875  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  technical  high  school,  an  academy  witit 
university  privities.  Close  (o  it  4ies  the  famous  Ilcrrenhauseo, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  former  kings  of  Uasover,  with  fina 
gardens,  an  open-air  theatre,  a  museum  and  an  orangery,  and 
approached  by  a  grand  avenue  over  a  mile  in  length. 

Hanover  has  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  is  the  scat 
of  several  learned  sAcieties.  It  is  largely  frcqiicBtcd  by  foreign 
students,  cspedally  English,  attracted  by  the  educatioul 
facilities  It  offers  and  by  the  reputed  purity  of  ibe  German 
spoken.  Hanover  is  the  headquarters  of  the  X.  Prussian  army 
corps,  has  a  large  garrison  of  nearly  all  arms  and  a  famous  military 
riding  school.  It  occupiesa  leadingpositionamong  the  industrial 
and  commercial  towns  of  the  empire,  and  of  recent  years  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  prosperity.  It  ii  connected  by  railway 
with  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Uameln,  Cologne,  Altenbekcik 
and  Cossel,  and  the  faciUtics  of  intercourse  have,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Prussian  government,  enormously  developed 
its  trade  and  monufaclurei.  Almost  all  industries  are  repre- 
sented; chief  among  them  arc  machine-building,  the  manu- 
facture of  india-rubber,  linen,  doth,  hardware,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  pianos,  furniture  and  groceries.  The  commerce  consisls 
principally  in  wine,  hides,  horses,  coal,  wood  and  cereals.  There 
are  extensive  printing  establishments.  Hanover  was  the  first 
German  town  that  was  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  Sir  William  Herschel,tlu  astiDnomer,of  the  brothers  Scblcgel, 
of  Iffland  and  of  the  t*'"""-"  Perta.  The  philosD^ier  Lcibnit^ 
died  there  in  1716. 

Close  b^.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leine,  He*  the  nannlscHuW 
town  of  Linden,  which,  thoush  practically  (onBlng  one  town  untE 
Hanover,  is  treated  under  a  leiiaratc  heading. 

The  town  of  Hanover  is  first  menlioncd  during  the  latb 
century.  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Well,  then  to  the  bishop* 
of  Hilde&hcim,  and  then,  in  i^6g,  it  came  again  into  the  posscminn 
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iirtlnWiUi,i»w4iikesof  Bntnnrick.  It  JoIumI  the  Huueatic 
League,  and  wu  later  Uw  nsidcnce  of  the  braDch  of  the  ducal 
bouse,  which  rccdvnl  the  title  of  elector  of  Hanover  and 
ucended  the  British  throM  in  the  penou  of  George  I.  One  or 
two  important  aeaiiea  were  signed  in  Hanover,  which  from  tSio 
to  tStj  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  in  1866  was 
•nnexMl  Prusda,  after  having  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Huiover  tince  ita  foundation  in  1815. 

See  0.  Ulricb,  BiUer  am  HannoMri  Vtrememhtil  (1891) :  Hoppt, 
C«tekklUe  dtr  Sladl  Harnnmr  OS45);  Htrtchtdd,  Hanimen  Crau- 
induftrU  und  CroisluuiM  (LeipiiE,  1891):  Frcnidorfl,  DU  Sladl- 
terfaasUMg  Hannams  in  alier  and  neuer  Zeil  (Leipiia,  1S83);  W. 
Bahrdt,  GtttkithU  tUr  StfanHOtion  4*T  Sladl  Hamevtr  (1891):  Hart' 
Dwui,  Cetchiekle  vam  Hannour  aril  ittonitrtr  SuektuJttMkmt  at^  di* 
EMlmchaunt  dtr  Suidtmutadt  NoMntmtr  (1886)1  Haanortr  sad 
Umtttfnd,  EntwieMmu  Mid  ZuOimd*  uiner  JnduUrit  i*4 
Gmrte  (1874):  and  the  UrktmdimbiKk  dir  Sladt  Hamnotv  (1B60. 
roL>. 

HAKDVBR,  a  town  of  Jefferson  county,  Indiana,  0.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  j  m.  below  Madison.  Pop.  (1900) 
.177!  (1910)  356.  It  is  served  fay  boats  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
by  stages  to  Madison,  the  nearest  railway  station.  Along  the 
border  of  the  town  and  on  a  bluff  rising  about  500  ft.  above  the 
river  is  Hanover  College,  an  institution  under  Presbyterian 
control,  embracing  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  and 
offering  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  instruction  in  music; 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  In  1908-1909  there  were  3ti 
stndents,  75  being  in  the  Academy.  The  institution  was  opened 
in  a  log  cabin  in  1827,  was  incorporated  as  Hanover  Academy  in 
1818,  was  adopted  as  a  synodica!  school  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Indiana  in  tSig  on  condition  that  a  Theological  depart- 
roent  be  added,  and  in  1833  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  1840,  however,  the  theological  department  became  a 
separate  institution  and  was  removed  to  New  Albany,  whence 
in  1859  it  was  removed  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  named,  first, 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west,  and, 
in  1886,  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  In  the'  years 
immediately  after  its  incorporation  in  1833  Hanover  College 
^troduced  the  "  manual  labor  system  "  and  was  for  a  time 
very  prosperous,  but  the  system  was  not  a  success,  the  college 
ran  into  debt,  and  in  1843  the  trustees  attempted  to  surrender 
the  charter  and  to  acquire  the  charter  of  a  university  at  Madison. 
.This  effort  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  which  secured  a 
more  liberal  charter  for  the  college,  la  1880  the  college  became 
coeducational 

HAMOVBR.  a  township  of  Grafton  coimty.  New  Hampshire, 
IT.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  75  m.  by  r^  N.W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  (1900)  1884;  (1910)  3075.  No  railway  enters  this  towa- 
ahip;  the  Ledyard  Free  Bridge  (the  first  free^bridge  across  the 
Connecticut)  connects  it  with  Norwich, Vt.,  which  is  served  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  Ranges  of  rugged  hills,  broken 
by  deep  narrow  gorges  and  by  the  wider  valley  of  Mink  Brook, 
tfoe  near  the  river  and  culminate  in  the  E.  section  in  Moose 
Mountain,  9316  ft.  above  the  sea.  Near  the  foot  of  Moose 
Mountain  is  the  tnrtbplace  of  Laura  D.  Bridgman.  Agriculture, 
il^iying  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  vlUage  of  Hanover,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  township, 
occupies  Hanover  Plain  In  the  S.W.  comer,  and  b  the  seat  of 
i>artmauth  College  (9.v.),whichha3a  strikingly  beautiful  campus, 
•nd  among  its  buildings  several  excellent  eiamplcs  of  the 
colonial  style,  notably  Dartmouth  Hall.  The  Mary  Hitchcock 
nemorial  hospital,  •  cottage  hosj^lal  of  36  beds,  was  erected 
in  1890-1893  by  Hiram  HitchCock  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The 
charter  of  the  township  was  granted  by  Gov.  Benning  Went- 
worth  on  the  4tb  of  July  1761,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made 
Id  May  1765.  The  records  of  the  town  meetinip  and  selectmen, 
I76i-tai8,  have  been  pablished  by  E.  P.  Stons  {Hanover,  igo^. 

See  Frederick  Chase,  A  Hitlory  ^Darlmeulk  CffOtti  and  lit  Tamm 
ifBamaitr  (Cambrit^,  1891). 

RANOT^  a  borough  of  York  county,  Fcnnsylvanfa,  U.S.A., 
36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg,  and  6  m.  from  the  S.  border  of 
tbe -State.  Pop.  (1890)  3746;  (1900)  530>,  (i3S  toreigii-boni); 
(igio)  7057.  It  b  served  by  the  Northern  Central  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railways.  The  borough  is  built  on  nearly 
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level  ground  in  the  fertOo  vaDey  of  the  CotMwago,  at  the  point 
of  iniersectkxi  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading  to  Baltimore,  Carlide, 
York  and  Frederick,  from  v^ch  places  the  principal  streets- 
sections  of  these  nads—are  named.  Among  its  mamifaclurea 
are  foundry  and  macfaine^hop  products,  flour,  silk,  waggons, 
shoes,  glOTCS,  furniture,  wire  doth  and  cigars.  The  settlement 
of  the  place  was  begun  mostly  by  Germans  during  the  middle 
o[  the  tSth  century.  Hanover  was  kid  out  In  1763  or  1764  hy 
Col.  Richard  HacAUister;  and  in  1815  tt  was  incorporated. 
Ontbejotb  of  June  1863  then  was  a  cavalry  cngagonent  In 
and  near  Hanover  between  the  forcct  of  Generals  H.  J.  Rilpatrick 
(UntoD)  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  (Confederate)  preliminary  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  cogagement  Is  commemorated  by 
an  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Hanover  by  the  state. 

HANRIOT.  FRAN  (Oil  (1761-1794),  French  revolutionist, 
was  bom  at  Nantetre  (Seine)  of  poor  parentage.  Having  lost  his 
first  employment— with  a  ^omreitr— through  dishonesty, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Paris  <Klr»i  in  1789,  but  was 
dismissed  for  abandoning  his  post  when  the  Parinans  homed 
the  octroi  barriers  oa  the  n^t  <rf  the  tatb-isth  of  July  1789. 
After  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  ezMence  for  some  time,  he  became 
one  of  the  orators  of  the  section  of  the  tatu-tnIoUet,  and  com- 
manded the  armed  force  of  that  section  dningthe  insurrection 
on  the  loth  of  August  1791  and  the  massacresof  September.  But 
he  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  ni^t  of  the  seth-jiit 
of  May  1793,  when  he  was  provisionally  appointed  commandant- 
getteral  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris  by  the  council  general  of 
the  Commune.  On  tbesistof  May  hewas  one  of  the  delegates 
fronrthc  Commune  to  the  Convention  demanding  the  d^solutlon 
of  the  Commistion  of  Twelve  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists  {q.v.),  and  he  was  In  command  of  the  insurrectionary 
forces  of  the  Commune  during  the  tmeule  of  the  md  of  June 
(see  Fkench  REVOLtrtiOK).  On  the  nth  of  June  he  resigned 
his  command,  declaring  that  order  had  been  restored.  On  the 
r3th  be  was  itt^KSched  in  the  Convealion;  but  the  motion  was 
not  carried,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  he  was  elected  by  the  Commune 
permanent  commander  of  the  armed  forces  of  Paris.  This 
position,  which  gave  hfra  enormous  power,  he  retained  until 
the  revolution  the  9th  Hmtnidor  (July  37,  1794).  His 
arrest  was  decreed;  but  be  bad  the  iftOrale  sounded  and  the 
tocsin  rung,  and  tried  to  rescue  Robespierre,  who  was  tmder 
arrest  In  the  hall  of  the  ComiU  it  S&rtU  Gtntrale.  Hanriot  was 
himself  arrested,  but  was  rescued  by  his  adherents,  and  hastened 
totheHAtdde  VHIe.  Afteravatnattempttoorganiae  resistance 
he  fled  and  hid  In  •  secluded  yard,  whet«  be  was  discovered  tbe 
nert  day.  He  was  arrested,  sentenced  to  death.and  guillotined 
with  Robespierre  and  his  friends  on  the  lotfa  Thermidor  of  the 
year  H.  (the  78th  of  July  1794). 

HAMSARO,  LUXE  (i7S»-i8a8),  English  printer,  was  bom  on 
the  sUi  of  July  1759  lb  St  Hiiy^  parish,  Norwich.  He  was 
educated  at  Boston  grammar  school,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Stephen  White,  a  Norwich  printer.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship 
had  expired  Hansard  started  for  London  with  only  a  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  became  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  John  Hughs 
(1703-1771),  printer  to  tbe  House  of  Commons.  In  1774  he  was 
made  a  partner,  and  undertook  idmost  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
business,  which  In  iSoo  came  completely  into  hb  hands.  On  tbe 
admission  of  his  sons  the  firm  became  Luke  Hansard  81  Sons. 
Among  those  whose  friendship  Hansard  won  in  the  exercise 
of  his  ptofesrion  were  Robert  Orme,  BuAe  and  Dr  Johnson; 
while  Person  praised  him  as  tbe  most  accurate  printer  of  Greek, 
He  prhiCed  tbe  JntmaJi  of  Ike  House  of  Commns  from  1774  tiB 
his  death.  The  promptitude  and  accuracy  with  which  Hansard 
printed  parliamenury  papers  were  often  <rf  the  greatest  service 
to  government — notab^  on  one  occadon  wlien  the  proof-sheets 
of  tbe  report  of  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  French  Revolution 
vrece  submitted  to  Pitt  twenty-four  hours  after  the  draft  had 
left  his  hands.  On  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1801,  the  iucrease 
of  parKamentaiy  printing  compelled  Hansard  to  give  up  all 
pffvato  printing  dcept  when  pai&ment  was  not  dtting.  He 
deidscd  numerous  eipedients  for  redudng  tbe  expense  of  putffidi* 
Ing  Ui*  Rports;  aad  to  160S,  when  bis  wo^men  stnuk  at  s  time 
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«  crcjt  pmsoK.  k  utd  Ui  wat  thcnsdvcB  Kt  to  work  u 
<Wiv«iU>».   Luke  It4nftMil  dicil  on  the  39U1  o(  October  1818. 

Hk»  son.  IVoiL^s  tTi-KSox  IIaksard  (i;76-iSj3),  ntablUhed 
•  pr<r«$  »f  hU  o»a  in  PatcmoMcr  Row,  and  begaa  in  1803  ta 
|iriat  litt  FiriijMtnlj^rj  DtbaUs,  which  were  not  at  fint  indf- 
pcaJcnt  rrpons.  but  were  taken  from  the  nempapcrs.  After 
>88«  the  debates  were  published  by  Ibc  Hansard  Publishing 
voion  Limited.  T.  C.  Hauaid  was  the  author  of  Typopapkia. 

Itislaritat  Sktiek  e/  Ike  Origin  and  Frogras  0/  tke  Arl  of 
frimiing  {1815).  The  original  business  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  brothers,  James  and  Luke  Giaves  Hansard' 
(«777*-i8ji).  The  firm  was  pfOKCutcd  in  t^n  by  John  Joaq;>h 
SlockwcU  for  printing  by  order  (rf  the  House  ol  Commons,  in  an 
official  report  of  the  inspector  of  prisons,  statements  regarded  by 
the  ptoiDtiS  as  libellous.  Hansard  sheltered  himself  on  the 
^uod  of  privilege,  but  it  was  not  until  after  much  litigation 
that  the  security  of  the  printers  of  government  reports  was 
guaranteed  by  statute  in  i&ta 

HAHSEAnc  LEAGUE.  It  b  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hanscatic  League  or 
to  tume  any  ungle  factor  which  explains  the  origin  of  that 
loose  but  cflective  federation  of  North  Gernun  towns.  Associ- 
ated action  and  partial  union  among  these  towns  can  be 
uaced  back  to  the  i3ih  century.  In  1J41  w  find  LUbeck  and 
Hamburg  agreeing  to  safeguard  the  important  road  connect- 
ing the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The  first  known  meeting  of 
the  "  maritime  towns,"  later  known  as  the  WeodUb  group  and 
including  LUbeck,  Hamburg,  Ltlncburg,  Wismar,  Rostock  and 
Slrsdsund,  took  place  in  1S56.  The  Saxon  towns,  during  the 
Wwwing  century,  were  joining  to  protect  their  common  interests, 
and  indeed  at  this  period  town  confederacies  in  Germany,  both 
North  and  South,  were  so  considerable  as  to  call  for  the  declara- 
tion against  them  io  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356.  The  decHne  of 
the  imperial  power  and  the  growing  opposition  between  the 
towns  and  the  territorial  princes  justified  these  defensive  town 
alliances,  which  in  South  Germany  took  on  a  peculiarly  political 
character.  The  relative  weakness  of  territorial  power  in  the 
North,  after  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony,  diminished 
without  however  removing  this  motive  for  union,  but  the 
comparative  immunity  from  princely  aggression  on  land  left 
the  towns  freer  to  combine  in  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
union  for  the  defence  of  their  commerce  by  sea  and  for  the 
control  of  the  Baltic 

While  the  political  element  in  the  developmental  tbeHonscatic 
League  must  not  be  underestimated,  it  was  not  so  formative 
U  the  economic.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  the  growth  of 
German  towns  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic  by  the  great 
movement  of  German  colonization  of  Slavic  territory  east  of  the 
Elbe.  This  movement,  extending  in  time  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  nth  to  the  middle  of  the  i3lh  century  and  carrying  a 
stream  of  settlers  and  traders  from  the  Northwest,  resulted  not 
only  in  the  Germaniiation  ola  wide  territory  but  in  the  extension 
of  German  influence  along  the  sca-coast  far  to  the  east  of  actual 
lerritorial  settlement.  The  German  trading  towns,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  numerous  streams  which  drain  the  North  European  plain, 
were  stimulated  or  created  by  the  unifying  impulse  of  a  commoD 
and  long- continued  advance  of  conquest  and  colonization. 

The  impetus  of  this  remarkable  movement  of  expansion  not ' 
only  carried  German  trade  to  the  East  and  North  within  the 
Baltic  basin,  but  reanimated  the  older  trade  from  the  lower  Rhine 
region  to  Flanders  and  England  in  the  West.  Cologne  and  the 
Wcstphalian  towns,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Dortmund, 
Socst  and  Mlinster,  had  long  controlled  this  commerce  but  now 
began  to  feel  the  competition  of  the  active  traders  of  the  Baltic, 
opening  up  that  direct  communication  by  sea  from  the  Baltic 
to  western  Europe  which  became  the  essential  feature  In  the 
history  of  the  League.  The  necessity  of  xAing  protection  from 
the  sea-rovers  and  pirates  who  iofcstod  these  waters  during 
the  wh<Je  period  of  Hanscalic  supremacy,  the  legal  customs, 
substaniially  alike  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany,  Which 
lovcrncd  the  groups  of  traders  In  the  outlying  trading  posts, 
iht'  eslabli^kuenl  of  common  iacloati,  or  "  counters  "(Komtota) 


at  these  points,  with  aldermen  to  admlnliter  justice  and  to 
tccuK  tioding  piivilegea  for  the  community  of  German  mcrdianti 
— such  were  tome  of  the  unifying  influences  which  preceded  tlie 
gradual  formation  of  the  League.  In  the  century  of  energetic 
commercial  development  bcfoit  1350  the  German  mcxchuU 
abroad  led  tlie  my. 

Gennaos  were  early  ptishiog  as  permanent  settlers  into  the 
Scandinavian  towns,  anid  fn  Wisby,  on  the  island  ot  Gothland, 
the  Scandinavian  centre  of  Baldc  trade,  equal  rights  as  dtiaens 
in  the  town  government  were  possessed  by  the  German  settlers 
as  eariy  as  the  be^ning  of  the  13th  century.  There  also  came 
into  esjstence  at  Wisby  the  first  oswdation  of  Cennan  traden 
abroad,  which  united  the  merchants  of  over  thirty  towns, 
from  Cologne  and  Utrecht  in  the  West  to  Revsl  in  the  East.' 
We  find  the  Gothland  association  making  in  i  J39  a  treaty  with! 
a  Russian  prince  and  securing  privileges  for  their  branch  trading^ 
■lotion  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  "  Skra,"  the  by4aws. 
of  the  Novgorod  branch,  the  four  aldermen  of  the  community 
of  Germans,  who  among  other  duties  held  the  keys  of  the  common^ 
chest,  deposited  in  Wisby,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  merchants 
of  the  Gothland  association  and  of  the  towns  of  LUbeck,  Socst 
and  Dortmtind.  The  Gothland  association  received  in  tisi 
trading  rights  in  England,  and  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  also  secured  privileges  in  nandeis.  It  legated  on 
matters  relating  to  common  trade  interests,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  regubtion  of  tiSj  concerning  shipwrecked  goods,  we  find 
it  imposing  this  legislation  on  the  towns  under  the  penalty  of 
exclusion  from  the  association.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
East  and  West  trade  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Baltic,  this 
association  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  losing  its  position  of 
leadership.  Its  inheritance  passed  to  the  gradually  forming 
union  of  towns,  chiefly  those  known  as  Wcndish,  which  looked  to. 
LUbeck  as  their  head.  In  1393  the  Saxon  and  Wendish  merchants 
at  Rostock  decided  that  all  appeals  from  Novgorod  be  taken  to 
Ltlbeck  instead  of  to  Wisby,  and  six  years  later  the  Wendish 
and  Wcsipbalian  towns,  meeting  at  LUbeck,  ordered  that  the 
Gothland  association  should  no  longer  use  «  common  seat. 
Though  Ltibeck's  right  as  court  of  appeal  from  the  Hanseatic 
counter  at  Novgorod  was  not  recognised  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  League  until  1373,  the  long-existing  practice  had  simply 
accorded  with  the  actual  shifting  of  conuoetdal  power.  Tlte 
union  of  merchants  abroad  was  beginning  to  come  under  the. 
rontrol  of  the  partial  union  of  towns  at  home. 

A  similar  and  conumporaiy  extension  of  the  influentt  of  tbe 
Baltic  traders  under  Lflbeck'a  leadership  may  be  witnessed  in. 
the  West.  As  a  consequence  of  the  clMe  conunecdal  lelalions 
early  cxbting  between  England  and  the  Rhenish- Westphalian.' 
towns,  the  merchanU  of  Cologne  were  the  first  to  possess  a  gild-! 
hall  in  London  and  to  form  a  "bansa  "  with  the  right  ot  admitting 
other  German  merchants  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  charter  of; 
1116,  however,  by  which  Emperor  Frederick  II.  created  Labec^' 
a  free  imperial  city,  expressly  declared  that  Ltlbeck  dtizen» 
trading  in  England  should  be  free  from  the  dues  imposed  by. 
the  mcrcbanu  of  Cologne  and  should  enjoy  equal  t^ts  and 
privileges.  In  laW  and  1267  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  and, 
LUbeck  received  from  Henry  UL.  the  right  to  establish  thdr 
own  hansas  in  London,  hlce  that  of  Cologne.  The  situation  thus 
created  led  by  1381  to  the  coalescence  of  the  rival  associations 
in  tbe  "  Gild-hall  of  the  Gernians,"but  though  the  Baltic  traders 
had  secured  a  recognized  foothiU  In  the  enlarged  and  unified 
organization,  Cologne  retained  tbe  controlling  intcrert  in  the. 
London  settlement  until  1471S.  LQbeck  and  Hamburg,  howevtr, 
dominated  the  German  trade  in  the  porta  of  the  east  coast, 
notably  in  Lynn  and  Boston,  while  they  were  strong  in  the 
organized  trading  lettkmrnts  at  Yorit,  Hull.  Ipsmch,  Norwich, 
Yannouth  and  Bristol.  The  counter  at  London,  first  called  the' 
SteelyardinapBrliamcntarypetitionafi4ia,claiined  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  factories  in  England. 

In  Flanders,  also,  the  German  merchants  from  the  West  had, 
long  been  trading,  but  here  had  later  to  endure  not  only  tbe 
rivalry  but  the  pre-endnence  of  those  from  the  East.  In  i>5» 
thefirst  treaty  privileges  for  Cnmaa  trade  in  Flanden  ihow 
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two  Dwa  at  LOiwck  ud  Hamburg  ImdiBK  the  "  Ucnli»DU  of- 
tbt  Koaun  Empire,"  And  in  the  later  organiuUon  of  the  counter 
at  Bnigea  four  or  five  of  the  six  aldermen  were  choMD  from 
town*  «ut  of  the  Elbe,  with  LUbeck  itcadily  predoninant.  1^ 
Getmaiw  recogitod  the  staple  rights  of  Bruges  for  &  nuinber  of 
commodities,  such  ts  wool,  wax,  furs,  copper  and  grain,  and  In 
return  for  this  tptierial  contribution  to  the  growing  commercial 
importaiDce  of  the  town,  they  received  in  1309  freedom  from  the 
Gompulmy  biokcnge  whidi  Bniges  imposed  00  fordgn  mcf- 
chants.  The  imporuutcc  aitd  independence  of  the  Cmnan 
trading  settlements  abroad  was  «em]^fied  In  the  statutes  of 
the  "  Company  of  German  merchsnts  at  Bruges,"  drawn  up 
In  i347i  where  for  the  first  time  appears  the  grouping  of  towns 
in  three  Mctiom  (the  *'  Drittd "),  the  Wsidish-Stxon,  the 
Prussian^Westphalian,  and  those  of  Gothland  and  Livbnd. 
Even  more  imponant  than  the  as^siance  which  the  conccnira- 
tion  of  the  German  trade  at  Bruges  gave  to  that  leading  mart  of 
EuKveaa  commcfce  was  the  service  rendered  by  the  German 
couBtN  of  Bruges  to  the' cause  of  Hsnsestic  unity.  Mot  merely 
because  of  lu  central  commerrial  position,  but  because  of  its 
width  of  view,  its  political  inaght,  and  its  constant  insistence  on 
the  necessity  of  union,  this  counter  played  a  leading  part  in 
Uanseatk  policy.   It  was  more  Manse  than  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  list  of  the  chief  trading  settlements,  both  in  importance 
and  Id  date  of  organiiation,  was  that  at  Bergen  in  Norway, 
whtre  in  1343  the  Hanscatlcs  obtained  special  trade  privileges. 
Scaodii»via  bad  early  been  sought  (or  its  copper  and  iron,  its 
(brest  products  and  its  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  herring 
at  Schoncn,  but  It  was  backward  in  its  industrial  development 
and  its  own  commerce  had  seriously  declined  in  the  i'4tb  century. 
It  had  come  to  depend  largely  upon  the  Germans  for  the  import- 
ation of  all  its  luxuries  and  of  many  of  its  necessities,  as  wdl  as 
for  the  exportation  of  its  products,  but  regular  trade  with  the 
three  kingdoms  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Wcndish 
towns,  with  Lilbeck  steadily  asserting  an  exclusive  ascendancy. 
The  fishing  centre  at  Schonen  was  important  as  a  market,  though, 
like  Novgorod,  its  trade  was  seasonal,  but  it  did  not  acquire  the 
position  of  a  regularly  organized  counter,  reserved  alone,  in  the 
North,  for  Bergen.  Tbe  commercial  relations  with  the  North 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  important  clement  in  the  union  of  the 
Uanse  towns,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the  Scandinavian 
Tounuries,  especially  that  of  Denmark,  commanding  the  Sound 
which  gives  access  to  the  B^tic,  compelled  a  close  attcniion  to 
Scandinavian  politics  on  the  part  of  L&bcck  and  the  League  and 
thus  by  necessitating  combined  political  action  in  defence  of 
Hanseatlc  Ka'^>«wer  eiercised  a  unifying  influence. 
.  Energetic  and  successful  though  the  scattered  trading  settle- 
meats  had  been  in  cstaUishing  German  trade  connexions  and 
in  securing'  valuable  trade  privileges,  the  middle  of  tbe  14th 
ccnluiy  found  them  poweriess  to  meet  difficulties  ari»ng  from 
iatemal  dissension  and  stilt  more  from  the  political  rivalries 
and  trade  jealousies  of  nascent  nationalities.  Flandcia  became 
a  battle-fi^  in  the  great  strug^e  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  war  of  trade  prohibitionsled  to  infractions  of  the  German 
privileges  in  Bruges.  An  embargo  on  trade  with  Fbndcrs.  voted 
in  1358  by  a  general  assembly,  resulted  by  1360  in  the  full 
nstoiation  of  German  privileges  in  Flanders,  but  reduced  the 
counter  at  Bruges  to  an  executive  organ  of  a  united  town  policy. 
It  is  worth  itoting  that  in  a  document  connected  with  this  action 
the  union  of  towns,  borrowing  the  term  from  English  usage,  was 
first  called  the  "  Gc(manHai»a."  In  1361  lepresenutives  from 
LQbeck  and  Wlaby  vinted  l^ovgorod  to  recodify  tbe  Iqr-bws 
of  tbe  counter  and  to  adrooidsh  it  that  new  statutes  required 
the  consent  of  Lflbeck,  Wbby,  Riga,  Dorpat  and  Reval.  This 
action  was  confirmed  in  1366  by  an  assenibly  of  the  Hansa  which 
at  the  some  time,  on  the  occasion  of  a  regulation  made  by  the 
Qtugea  counter  and  of  sututcs  drawn  up  ly  the  young  Bergen 
counter,  ordered  that  in  future  the  approval  of  this  towns  must 
be  obtained  for  all  new  regulations. 

The  counter  at  London  was  soon  forced  to  follow  the  example 
-of  the  other  counters  at  Bruges,  Novgorod  and  Bergen.  Afm 
the  failure  of  the  Italians,  the  Haoiealica  remained  the  saDOgeit 
XU.  It* 
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group  of  alien  merchants  fn  England,  and,  as  such,  'dalmed  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Carta 
UerMofia  of  1303,  Their  highly  favoured  position  In  England, 
coauastiag  nuifccdly  vnth  their  refusal  of  trade  facilities  to  tbe 
English  in  some  of  tbe  Baltic  towns  and  thdr  evident  policy  of 
mmopoly  in  the  Balric  trade.  Incensed  the  English  mercantile 
classes,  and  doubtless  influenced  the  increases  in  customs-duties 
which  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  contrary  to  their  treaty 
ri^ts.  Unsuccessful  in  obiakung  redress  from  the  Englidi 
government,  the  Gnman  merchants  finally,  in  1374,  appealed 
for  aid  to  the  home  towns,  especially  to  Labcck.  The  result 
of  Hanseattc  representations  was  the  confirmation  by  Richard  II. 
in  137}  of  all  their  privileges,  which  accorded  them  the  pre- 
ferential treatment  they  had  claimed  and  became  tbe  foundatitw 
of  the  Hanseatic  position  in  England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conquest  of  Wsby  by  Waldemar  IV, 
of  Denmark  in  1361  had  disclosed  his  ambition  for  the  political 
control  of  the  Baltic  He  was  promptly  opposed  by  an  alliance 
of  Hanse  towns,  led  by  Ltlbcck.  The  defeat  of  the  Germins 
at  Hclsingborg  only  called  into  being  the  stranger  town  and 
territorial  alliance  of  1367,  known  as  the  Cdognc  Confederation, 
and  its  final  victory,  with  the  peace  of  Stralsund  in  1370,  which 
gave  for  a  limited  period  the  four  diicf  castles  on  the  Sound  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  greatly  o^nnd  the  prestige 
of  the  League. 

The  assertion  of  Hanseatic  influence  in  thetwo  decades,  135610 
1377,  marks  the  zcnithof  the  League's  power  and  the  completion 
of  the  long  process  of  unification.  Under  the  pressure  of  com* 
mcrcial  and  political  necessity,  authority  was  definltdy  trans- 
ferred from  the  Kansas  of  merchants  abroad  to  the  Hansa  of 
towns  at  home,  and  the  sense  of  unity  had  become  such  that  in 
1380  a  LUbcck  official  could  declare  that  "  whatever  touches 
one  town  touches  all."  £ut  even  at  the  time  when  ttnion  was 
most  important,  this  statement  went  further  than  the  facts 
would  warrant,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  it 
became  less  and  less  true.  Dortmund  held  aloof  from  the 
Cologne  Confederation  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  concern  in 
Scandinavian  politics.  It  became,  indeed,  increaungly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  inbnd  towns  for  a  policy  of  sea- 
power  in  the  Baltic  Cologne  sent  no  representatives  lo'tbe 
regular  Hanseatic  assemblies  until  13S3,  and  during  the  istb 
century  its  independence  was  frequently  manifested.  It  rebelled 
at  the  authority  of  the  counter  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  England  (1469-1474)  openly  defied  the  League. 
In  the  East,  the  German  Order,  while  enjoying  Hanseatic 
privileges,  frequently  otvosed  the  policy  of  the  League  abroad, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  domestic  troubles  and  its  Hinterland 
mcmics  from  pbying  its  own  hand  in  the  Baltic  After  the  fall 
of  the  order  in  1467,  the  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livland,  especially 
Dantzigand  Riga,  pursued  an  exclusive  trade  policy  even  against 
their  Hanseatic  confederates.  LUbeck,  however,  suppo«ed  by 
the  Bruges  counter,  dcqiite  the  disaffection  and  jealousy  on  aU 
sides  hampering  and  sometimes  thwarting  Its  cflorls,  stood 
steadfastly  for  union  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  ihedecreea 
of  the  assemblies.  Its  headship  of  the  League,  hitherto  tacitly 
accepted,  was  definitely  recognized  in  1418. 

The  governing  body.of  tbe  Hansa  was  the  assembly  of  town 
representatives,  the  "Hansetage,"  held  irregularly  as  occasion 
required  at  the  summons  of  LUbeck,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
attended  but  scantily.  The  dclejptcs  were  bound  by  instruc- 
tions from  their  towns  and  Iiad  to  report  home  the  decisions  of 
the  assembly  for  aeccptance  or  rejection.  In  1469  the  League 
declared  that  tbe  Englldi  use  of  tbe  terms  "  sodetas,"  "  col- 
legium "  and  '*  universitas  "  was  inappropriate  to  so  loose  an 
organixation.  It  preferred  to  call  itself  a  "firma  confcderatio  " 
for  trade  purposes  only.  It  had  no  common  seal,  though  that 
of  LUbeck  wai  anepted,  panicubily  by  foreigners,  in  behalf 
of  tbe  League.  Disputes  between  the  confederate  towns  were 
brought  for  adjudication  before  the  general  assembly,  but  tbe 
League  had  no  recognised  federal  judiciary.  Ltlbeck,  with  tbe 
counters  abroad,  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  measures 
voted  1^  the  astembtyi  but  there  was  no  icgalar  administrative 
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orgtnizaUoife  Money  for  cMnmon  puipotes  was  nised  from 
time  to  time,  asneccstUy  demaaded,  by  the  impONtion  on  Huue 
merchandise  of  poundage  dues,  introduced  in  1361,  while  the 
counters  relied  upon  a  small  levy  of  like  nature  and  upon  fines 
to  meet  current  needs.  Even  this  slender  financial  provision 
met  with  opposition.  The  German  Order  in  1398  converted 
the  Hantealic  poundage  to  a  territorial  tax  fw  its  own  purposes, 
■od  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  Cologne's  disaffection  a  half- 
century  later  was  the  extension  from  Flanders  to  other  parts  of 
thcNctberlafids  of  tbclcvymadcby  ibccountcrat  Bruges.  Since 
the  authority  of  the  League  rested  primarily  on  the  moral  support 
of  its  members,  allied  in  common  tnule  inLeietts  and  acquicsdng 
in  the  able  Icaderehip  of  Liibecl:,  its  only  means  of  compulsion 
was  the  "  Verfiansuog,"  or  exclusion  of  a  recalcitrant  town  from 
the  benefits  of  the  trade  privileges  of  the  League.  A  conspicuous 
instance  was  the  exclusion  of  Cologne  from  1471  until  its 
obedience  in  1478,  but  the  penalty  had  been  cailler  imposed, 
as  in  the  case  oJ  Brunswick,  on  towns  which  overthrew  thrir 
patrician  governments.  It  was  oln^ouily,  however,  a  measure 
to  be  used  only  in  the  last  resort  and  with  extreme  reluctance. 

The  decisive  factor  in  determining  membciship  in  the  League 
was  the  historical  right  of  the  dtiaens  of  a  town  to  paitidpnte 
in  Hanscatic  privileges  abroad.  At  first  the  merchant  Hontas 
had  shared  these  privileges  with  almost  any  German  merchant, 
and  thus  many  little  villages,  notably  those  in  Westphalia, 
ultimately  claimed  membership.  Later,  under  the  llansa  of  the 
towns,  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  a  coveted  poslion 
abroad  led  to  a  more  exclusive  policy.  A  few  new  members  were 
admitted,  mainly  from  the  westernmost  sphere  of  Hanseatic 
influence,  but  membership  wgs  refused  to  some  important 
applicants.  In  1447  it  was  voted  that  admission  be  granted 
<wly  1^  qnaniiiMMU  consent.  No  complete  list  ^  members  was 
ever  drawn  up,  dcsphe  frequent  lequests  from  forrign  powers. 
Contemporaries  usually  spoke  of  70,  71,  73  or  77  members,  and 
perhaps  the  list  is  complete  with  qjaeneli's  recent  count  of  71, 
but  the  obscurity  on  so  vital  a  point  is  significant  of  the 
amorphous  character  of  the  organitatioa. 

Tbe  towns  of  tbe  League,  stretching  from  Hiom  and  Krakow 
on  the  East  to  tbe  towns  of  the  Zuider  Zee  on  the  West,  andfrom 
Wisby  and  Reval  in  the  North  to  Gdltlngcn  in  the  South,  were 
arranged  in  groups,  following  in  the  main  tbe  territorial  divitionb 
Separate  assemblies  were  held  in  the  groups  for  the  discussion 
both  of  local  and  Hanscatic  affairs,  and  gradually,  but  not  fully 
until  the  i6th  century, tlieeroupst>ecamercci)gnizcdaathela«'cst 
stage  of  Hanse  organization.  The  further  grouping  into 
"  Thirds,"  later  "Quarters,"  under  head-towns,  was  also  more 
eraphasiied  in  that  century. 

In  the  15th  century  the  League,  with  increasing  difficulty, 
held  a  defensive  position  against  the  competition  of  strong  rivals 
and  new  trade-routes.  In  England  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
interests  between  tbe  new  mercantile  power,  growing  conscious 
of  its  national  strength,  and  the  old,  standing  Insistant  on  the 
letter  of  its  privileges,  was  postponed  by  tbe  factional  discord 
out  of  which  the  Hansa  in  1474  dexterously  snatched  a  renewal 
of  its  rights.  Under  Elizabeth,  however,  the  English  Uerchant 
Adventurers  could  finally  rejoice  at  the  withdrawal  of  privileges 
from  the  Hanseatics  and  their  concession  to  England,  in  return 
for  the  retention  of  the  Steelyard,  of  a  faaory  In  Hamburg.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Hanseatics  dung  to  their  position  in  Bruges 
until  1540,  while  trade  was  migrating  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Amsterdam.  By  tbe  peace  of  Copenhagen  In  1441,  after  the 
uosucccssfiil  war  of  the  League  with  Holland,  the  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  Baltic  was  broken,  and,  though  the  Hanscatic 
trade  regulatiohs  were  maintained  on  paper,  the  Dutch  with 
their  larger  ships  increased  their  hold  on  the  herring  fisheries, 
the  Fieoch  salt  trade,  and  the  Bahic  grain  trade.  For, the 
Russian  trade  new  competitors  were  emerging  in  southern 
Germany.  The  Hanseatic  embargo  against  Bruges  from  r45i 
to  14S7,  its  later  war  and  embargo  against  England,  the  Turkish 
advancedodng  the  ItaUan  Bhck  Sea  trade  with  southern  Russia, 
all  were  utilized  by  Niucraberg  and  its  fcllmn  to  secure  a  bnd- 
tiadc  outude  the  sphere  of  Hanseatic  influoKe.  Tbe  l^a  of 


Leipdg  fend  Ftankf6rt«B-Main  rose  In  importasee  as  Kow^Bni, 
the  strongbdd  of  Hanse  trade  in  the  East,  was  weskeaed  hy 
the  attach  of  Ivan  UL  The  dosing  of  the  Novgorod  osoucr 
in  1494  wasdnenotonty  totbedevdopmeatoftlie  RtsMiu  state 
but  to  the  exdusive  Hanscatic  poli^  wUcb  bad  sUmulaCed  the 
<q>ening  id  competing  trade  routes. 

Within  the  League  itself  inereasiag  restlveneaa  wmm  sfaiwa 
tmder  the  restrictions  of  iu  trade  policy.   At  the  HaoMUir 
assembly  oi  1469,  Dantxig,  Hamburg  and  Bredan  opposed  the 
maintenance  of  a  compulsory  staple  st  Bruges  in  tbe  face  of 
the  new  conditions  produced  by  a  widening  comaaerce  and  more 
advantageous  maricets.  Complaint  was  made  of  South  Cermaa 
competition  in  the  Netherlands.   "TbMe  in  tbe  Hansa,"  pro- 
tested fireslau,"  are  fettered  and  mustdedioe  and  tboscowtsidt 
tbe  Hansa  are  free  and  prosper."   By  r477  even  LStwck  bad 
become  convinced  that  a  continuance  of  tbe  effort  to  malntaia 
tbe  compulsory  sta|de  against  Hdland  was  fntUe  and  sbMdd  be 
abandoned.   But  while  it  was  found  imposdble  to  enforce  tbe 
staple  or  to  close  the  Sound  against  the  Dutch,  other  features 
of  the  monopolistic  system  of  trade  regulations  were  stOI  opbekL 
It  was  forbidden  to  admit  an  outsider  to  partnerabip  or  to 
co-ownership  of  ships,  to  trade  in  iwn-Hanseatic  goods,  Is  buy 
or  sell  on  credit  In  a  fordgn  mart  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
future  delivery.   The  trade  of  foreigners  out»de  the  gates  of 
Hanse  towns  or  with  others  than  Hanseatics  was  forbidden 
in  1417,  and  in  the  Eastern  towns  tbe  rctaU  trade  of  Mraiqten 
wasstrictly  limited.  The  whole  system  was  designed  to  suppiess 
the  cmnpetiliott  of  outsiders,  but  the  divergent  interests  e( 
individuals  and  towns,  the  pressure  of  competition  and  ^*""rfg 
commercial  conditions,  in  part  the  reactionary  character  of 
the  legislation,  made  ciifotcement  difiicult.   The  mcasates  were 
those  of  the  late-medieval  town  economy  applied  to  the  wide 
region  of  the  German  Baltic  trade,  but  not  supported,  as  vis 
tbe  analogous  mercantilist  system,  by  a  strong  central  govent- 
mcnt. 

Among  the  factors,  economic,  geographic,  political  aad  sedal, 
which  combined  to  bring  about  the  decline  of  the  Hanaeatie 
League,  none  was  probably  more  influential  than  the  Mbtaet 
of  a  German  political  power  comparable  in  unity  and  energy  wHh 
those  of  France  and  Engbnd,  wtiich  could  quell  panicttlaiin 
at  home,  and  abroad  maintain  in  its  vigour  the  trade  which  thru 
towns  had  developed  and  defended  with  thdr  imperfect  onioa. 
Nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  declining  Empire.  SiBl 
less  was  any  co-operalion  possible  between  tbe  towns  and  tbe 
territorial  princes.  The  fatal  result  of  conflict  between  ton 
autonomy  and  territorial  power  had  been  tauf^t  in  Flandcn. 
The  Hanseatics  regarded  the  princes  with  a  growing  and  ex- 
aggerated fear  and  found  some  rdief  in  the  formation  in  141I 
of  a  thrice-renewed  alliance,  knovn  as  the  "  Tobopesatc." 
against  princely  aggression.  But  no  territorial  power  had  as  yet 
arisen  in  North  Germany  capable  of  subjugating  and  ut3idiif 
the  towns,  ttiough  it  could  detach  the  inland  towns  from  tk 
League.  The  last  wars  of  tbe  League  with  the  Scandioaviui 
powers  in  the  16th  ceblury,  which  Idt  it  shorn  of  many  of  in 
privileges' and  of  any  pretension  to  control  of  the  Baltic  batia 
eliminated  it  as  a  factor  iii  the  later  struggle  of  the  Thirty  \'wn' 
War  for  that  control.  At  an  assembly  of  t6i9,Llibeck,fimei 
and  Hamburg  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  safeguarding  tbe 
general  wdfare,  and  after  an  effort  to  revive  tbe  League  in  tie 
last  general  assembly  of  i66q,  these  three  towns  were  left  akoc 
to  preserve  the  name  aad  small  Inheritance  of  the  Hansa  ■wiodk 
in  Germany's  disunion  had  upheld  the  honour  of  her 
Under  thdr  prolectioa,  the  three  remaining  counters  lingered  cs 
until  their  buildings  were  soW  at  Bergen  in  1775,  at  Londoa  in 
1S5)  and  at  Antwerp  in  1863. 

BiDLiocRAPnv.— Ha'miicAei  VriunJnluch,  bearbdtet  vra  K. 
HOhlbaum,  K.  Kuiue  und  W.  Stein  (10  vols.,  Halle  uiid  Leipcib 
18^6-1907);  HaHirretfite,  ente  Abtheihins,  tas<^i430  (S  vol*. 
LcipiiB.  1870-1807).  iwdic  Abthellung.  ■431-1470  <7  voli..  itTfr- 
i89]);dritte  AtKKeilunR,  1477-1530  (7  vols..  i68i--i90S}:^a>uiKAt 
CeKmthlsqueUen  (7  \-ol5..  1875-1894;  \  vols.,  i897-r9o6):  In 
verUart  hmitrker  Aichire  Jet  ttthuinltii  Jairfnuiierii  I  and 
1896-1903):  UamMnOt  GrnkkHibUlltr  <i4.voU.,  tajt-t^M  Al 
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the  abov«-]iieittioaed  chief  aomoea  haw  baen  ittucd  by  the  Vercui 
f&r  hanMtche  Gcxchichte.  Of  the  secondary  literature,  the  roltowlns 
Uatories  and  mono^phs  shoold  be  named.  G.  F.  Sartorius, 
CwMieMu  des  iaitMttiKkm  Btatitt  <3  Vol*.,  Gditinnn,  iSoa-iSaS), 
UrlnmdlUk*GuekidiUdes  Uripmnge!  der  drntschtn  Honir,  t^rrnirce- 
■sbcn  von  J.  M.  L4ipiicnL>or^  U  vol.<.,  Hamburg,  1S30J;  K.  W. 
SiUtboId.  CtsthichU  ill'  dfuiithfti  llama  (3  vols.,  3ad  ea.,  Lcipiig, 
1863);  D.  Schifer.  Die  Hansesladle  und  Kdnig  Waldtmar  ton 
DAntmark  (Jena,  1170);  W.  Stnn,  Bciltdt*  lur  Gtsekieili  dtr 
dtutsektM  HoMttbUmm  du  MUudtsJuHjMkntm  Jakth)mierUVi»m», 
1900):  £■  Daenell.  Die  Bliletat  der  dtutttttm  ttiaa*.  Haiuiitke 
Otickukle  ton  der  mtilen  HalJU  det  XtV.  bit  turn  Mtttn  Vierttt  det 
XV.  Jakrhmnderls  (a  vok.,  tftrlin,  1905-1906);  J.  M,  LinpcnlxTS, 
U*ktm^ielMG«ickkla^  d.  s  L:,:iiicben  SlahlhofttcuLtmdo>iOUim\n:T%, 
1851):  F.  KeutSCO,  Dif  Ih  zicUungcn  der  Hauie  tu  Entland  imUmtm 
Dritid  its  vUntknttn  Jahrhundcrls  (Ciciscn,  1890};^-  Iiliri'iil..!rg. 
Hamburg  und  En^nd  im  Zeilalter  der  Konigiri  Elisahelh  (J<na. 
1896):  W.  Stein,  Die  CcnosnmchaU  d<r  dtutschtn  Kajifimk  t» 
A«fM  Ai  ffaadtm  (Berlin,  1890);  H.  Rtwge.  Dtr  Stapel^r^mnR  its 

(E.  F.  G.) 

HANSBM,  PBTER  ANDREAS  (1795-1874),  Danish  aftronomcr, 
boraoD  the  8(h  of  December  1795,  at  Tondem,  ia  the  duchy 

Schlcswjg.  The  *on  of  a  g<ridimiih,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tntchmakerat  Fluuburg,  aadexcrciicd  it  at  Berlin  and  Tondeni, 
tfii8-i8ia  He  bad,  however,  kng  been  a  uudcnt  of  Kicnce; 
and  Dr  Dlrcka,  a  phyvicuii  praclisiof  at  Tondem,  prevailed 
with  hii  father  to  acod  him  in  1810  to  Copenhagen,  where  ke 
wok  the  paLrosagtt  of  H.  C.  Schuinacbcr,  and  attraclcd  the 
personal  notice  of  King  Frederick  VI.  The  Danish  survey  wai 
then  in  progress  and  he  acted  as  Schunuchcr's  assistant  in  work 
connected  with  it,  chiefly  at  the  new  observatory  of  Altona, 
1811-181J.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  Gotha  as  directw  of  the 
Sc^bcrg  <4»ervatory;  nor  could  he  be  tempted  to  relinquish 
Ibe  post  by  successive  invitations  to  replace  F.  G.  W.  Stmve  at 
Dorpat  in  1S29,  and  F.  W.  Bessel  at  KSnigsberg  in  1S47.  The 
problema  of  graviutional  astrouHny  engaged  the  chief  part  of 
Hansen's  attention.  A  research  into  the  mutual  perturbations  of 
Jupiter  and  Solum  secured  for  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  1830,  and  a  memoir  on  comclary  diituibanccs  W3S 
crowned  by  the  Paris  Academy  in  1850.  In  1S3S  he  published 
a  revision  of  the  lunar  theory,  entitled  Fandamciila  noea  iittesti~ 
tationii,  tic,  and  the  improved  Tables  of  the  Moon  baaed  upon 
it  were  printed  in  i&S7,«tthecxpcaseof  tbt  British  ssnmncrt, 
their  merit  being  lurlher  recognizedby  agrantof  £1000,  and  by 
their  inuBCdiato  adoption  in  the  NctUkal  Almanac,  aod  other 
Epbcmcrides.  A  theoretical  discunion  of  the  disturbances 
tmbodicd  in  them  (still  fajniliaily  known  to  lunar  expats  as 
Ibe  Darkpmg)  appeared  in  the  Ablutmdlunttn  of  the  Stuon 
AcadeoQrrfScicnoettn  1861-1864.  Hansen  twice  viuted  England 
wid  was  twice  (In  i84>  utd  1860)  the  ndpient  <d  the  Royal 
Attraoomlcal  Society's  sold  medaL  He  communicated  to  (hat 
•odetyin  1847  aaable  paper  on  a  long<pened  hinar  incciuality 
(JfiMobt  Ray.  Attr.  Sieiely,  xvi.  46$),  and  In  1854  one  on  the 
moon  s  figure,  advocating  the  mistaken  hypothesis  it  ils  deformsr 
tion  by  a  huge  elevation  directed  towuds  the  earth  (/&.xxiv. 
39).  He  was  awarded  the  Cofiky  medal  by  the  Royal  Society 
n  iSso,  and  bis  Sdar  Tables,  coaipiled  with  the  asdstanct  of 
Christian  Olufien,  qipeared  in  1854.  Hansen  gave  in  i854tbe 
fiiBt  intimation  that  the  acopted  distance  of  the  sun  was  too 
great  by  some  Millions  of  miles  (ifmtt.  N^ites  Roy.  Attr.  Soc. 
ST.  v),  the  error  of  J.  F.  Encke's  result  having  been  rendered 
r.'idait  through  Us  invcstigatioa  of  a  lunar  inequality.  He  died 
on  the  38th  of  Maidi  1874,  at  the  new  obieivuoiy  in  the  town 
ci  Goths,  erected  ander  hki  cue  In  iSjf. 

See  VitrUtjatirtstkriJt  sftr.  Gtttlhekefl,  x.  133;  IftmA.  NtUca 
Kay.  A*lr.  Secitty.  xxxv.  16S:  Proc.  Roy.  Society,  xxv.  p.  v.;  R. 
Wolf,  GtKkickU,  dtr  Aauonomie,  p.  536;  Wechtntckrifl  fur  Ailr»- 
turmit,  xvii.  307  (account  of  early  years  by  E.  Hcis);  AUgemtine 
dtUscke  Biopapkie  (C.  Bruhns).  (A.  M.  C.) 

HANSI.  a  town  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  ITissar  distria  of  the 
Piiiijab,oDabranchof  the  Western  Jumna  canal,  with  a  station 
on  ^e  Kewari-Feioaepore  lajlway,  16  m.  E.  of  Hissar.  Pop. 
(i«oi)  16,533.  Hanai  ia  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
nottbem  India,  the  former  capital  of  the  trad  called  Hariana. 
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At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  bcadqoarlers  of  the 

famous  Irish  advenlnier  Geoi^e  Thomas;  from  1803  to  1857 
it  was  a  British  cantonment,  and  It  became  the  scene  of  a 
Ditudcrous  outbreak  during  the  Mutiny,  A  ruined  fort  ovcrlocdts 
the  town,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  a  high  bikk  wall,  with 
bastions  and  loop  boles*  it  m  a  centre  of  local  tnilc^  with 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton. 

BAMSOll.  JOSEPH  AlOVSIUS  (1803-1883),  Engjjsh  architect 
and  inventor,  was  bom  in  York  on  the  36th  of  October  1803. 
Showing  an  aptitude  foe  designing  and  ctmstniction,  he  was  taken 
fiotn  his  father's  joinery  shop  and  apprenticed  to  an  anhiled 
in  York,  and,  by  1831,  his  designs  for  the  Birmingham  town  hail 
were  accepted  and  foUowcd-^to  his  financial  undoing,  as  be  had 
become  bond  for  the  builders.  In  1834  he  registered  the  design 
of  a  "  Patent  Safety  Cab,"  and  subcequcntly  soU  the  patent 
to  a  company  for  £10,000,  which,  Iiowever,  owing  to  the 
company's  financial  diStculties,  was  never  paid.  The  barwom 
cab  as  improved  by  subsequent  alterations,  nevertheless,  took 
and  held  the  fancy  of  the  public.  There  was  no  back  seat  for  the 
driver  in  the  original  design,  and  there  is  little  beside  the  sni- 
pended  axle  and  large  whecb  in  ibe  modem  honsora  to  rccaO 
tbeearly  ones.  In  i834Hansom  founded  the  ButUer  newspaper, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire  from  this  entcrpiise  owing  to  in* 
suIBcienl  capital.  Between  1854  and  1879  be  devoted  himself 
to  architccturi^  designing  and  erecting  a  great  number  of 
important  buildinKi,  private  and  public,  Inchidlni  diiirbes, 
schools  and  convents  for  the  Roman  Catbidic  church  to  which 
be  belonged.  Buildings  from  his  designs  are  scattered  all  over 
tbc  United  Kingdom,  and  vere  even  erected  in  Australik  aiid 
South  America.  He  died  in  London  on  the  igtb  of  June  1883. 

HANSON,  SIR  RICHARD  DAVIE5  (1805-1876),  chief  justice 
of  South  Australia,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  6th  of  December 
1805.  Admitted  a  solicitor  in  1828,  he  practised  for  some  time 
in  London.  In  1838  be  w<nt  with  Lord  Durbam  to  Canada  as 
assistant-commissioner  of  inquiry  Into  crown  lands  and  immi- 
gralion.  In  1340,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Durbam,  whose  private 
sccrctaiy  he  had  been,  he  settled  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
He  there  acted  as  crown  proaocutor,  but  in  1846  removed  to 
South  Australia.  In'  1851  be  was  appointed  advocate-general 
of  that  colony  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  passing  of  many 
important  measures,  such  asthe  first  Education  Act,  the  Distria 
Councils  Act  of  1851,  and  tbc  Act  of  1856  which  granted  con- 
stituUonal  government  to  the  colony.  In  1856  and  again  from 
1857  to  1860  he  was  attoraey-geaeial  and  leader  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  1861  ke  was  an>ointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  South  Australia  and  was  knighted  in  1869.  He  diet 
in  Australia  on  the  4>h  of  Klarch  1S76. 

HANSTEEN,  CHRISTOPHER  (1784-1873),  Norwegian  astro- 
nomer and  physidsl,  was  bom  at  Christiania,  on  the  16th  of 
September  1784.  From  the  cathedral  school  he  went  to  the 
university  at  Copenhagen,  where  first  law  and  afterwards 
mathematics  formed  his  main  study.  In  1806  be  taught  mathe- 
matics in  the  gymnssimn  of  Frcdcriksborg,  ZeeUnd,  and  in  (he 
following  year  he  began  the  inquiries  In  tctieslritl  ma^iclism 
with  which  his  name  is  especially  associated.  He  look  in  i8f  a 
the  prize  of  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his  reply 
to  a  question  on  the  magnetic  axes.  Appointed  leaurer  in  1814, 
he  was  in  i8t6  raised  to  the  choir  of  astronomy  and  Bribed 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Christiania.  In  i8ip  be  pub. 
lished  a  volunw  of  rcsearcbes  on  tcneslrial  magnetism,  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  P.  T.  Hanson,  under  the  title  of 
U  niersuckimgen  Ubrr  den  Ifagnctisaua  der  Erie,  with  a  supple- 
ment containing  BetbachtungiH  der  Aiaieicbmug  mud  NHptMi 
der  ilagiutiiadd  and  an  atlas.  By  the  rules  there  ftamed  for 
the  observation  of  magn^ical  phenomena  Hansteen  b^>ed  to 
accumulate  analyses  for  determining  the  number  and  poution 
of  the'  magnetic  poles  of  Ihj:  earth.  In  proKcution  of  his 
rcseardies  he  travelled  over  Finland  and  the  greater  part  of  Us 
own  coontiyi  and  In  1838-1830  he  undcrto<ri[,  in  company 
with  G.  A.  EmaB,aiH)  with  the  co-<q>eratlon  of  Russia,a  govern- 
ment mbuon  to  Western  Siberia.  A  narrativeof  the  expedition 
Booo  aweared  (Xsisf-frAHMrMiciis  nu  Siimtm,  1854;  Smmiin 
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rf*  Hit  rpyaif  tn  Sibirie,  1857) ;  but  ihe  cMef  ««k  wu  not  ituied 
till  1S63  {Rtsult-ile  maitieliichcr  BeobachtiuiffH,  Ac).  Shortly 
after  the  return  o!  the  mission,  an  observalory  was  erected  in 
the  paric  of  Christiania  (1835),  and  Hansieen  was  appointed 
director.  On  bis  reprrscnlalion  a  magnelic  observatory  was 
added  in  i8j<>.  In  1835-1838  be  pubUsbed  U»-bool»  on 
geometr)-  and  mechanics;  and  ui  iB^tiKwrotBhtaDisquisilioHes 
de  mulatiauibut  quas  patilur  momenlHm  aciu  metttlUae,  &c. 
He  also  contributed  various  papers  to  diRercnt  scientiiic  journals, 
especially  the  Uagiizin  far  Nalunideiitkabcrne,  of  which  he 
became  joint-editor  in  1813.  He  superintended  the  In'gono- 
meincal  and  topographical  survey  of  Norway,  begun  in  1837. 
In  1S61  he  retired  from  active  work.but  still  pursued  bis  studies, 
his  Obsen-iliotu  de  I'iiiclinalion  magnHtqut  and  Sur  Its  variations 
stcuhires  du  ttiagHtlisme  appearing  in  1865-  He  died  at 
Christiania  on  the  nth  of  April  1873. 

HANTHAWADDY,  a  district  in  the  Pegu  division  of  Lower 
Burma,  the  home  district  of  Rangoon,  from  which  the  town 
was  detached  to  make  «  separate  district  in  [880.  It  has  an  area 
of  3013  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  in  i9or  of  484,811,  showing  an 
increase  of  12%  in  the  decade.  Hanthswaddy  and  Hcnzada 
arc  the  two  most  densely  populated  districts  in  the  province. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  stretching  up  from  the  sea  between 
the  To  or  China  Bakir  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Pegu 
Vomas.  Except  the  tract  lying  between  the  Pegu  Yomas  on 
the  east  and  the  Hlaing  river,  the  country  is  intersected  by 
numerous  tidal  creeks,  many  navigable  by  large  boats  and  some 
by  steamers.  The  headquarters  of  the  district  are  in  Rangoon, 
wluch  is  also  the  sub-divisionni  headquarters.  The  second 
•ub-dlvision  has  its  headquarters  at  Insein,  where  there  arc 
large  railway  works.  Cultivation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
rice,  but  there  are  many  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens, 

HANOKKAH,  a  Jewish  festival,  the  "  Feast  of  Dedication  " 
(cf.  John  X.  2t)  or  the  *'  Feast  <rf  the  Klaccabees,"  beginning 
on  the  3sth  day  of  the  ninth  month  Kislev  (Dcnmber),  of  the 
Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  lasting  eight  days.  It  was 
[nstiluleJ  in  165  B.C.  in  commemoration  of,  and  thanksgiving 
for,  the  purification  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  on  this  day  by 
Judas  Kt.iccubat-us  after  its  pollution  by  Aniiochus  E|riphancs, 
king  of  Syria,  who  in  168  B.C.  set  up  a  pagan  altar  to  Zeus 
Olympiiis.  The  Talmudic  sources  say  that  when  the  perpetual 
tamp  of  the  temple  was  to  be  relighted  only  one  flask  of  holy  oil 
suRitient  for  the  day  remained,  but  this  niiaculously  lasted 
for  the  eight  days  (rf.  Che  legend  in  1  Klacr.  1.  18).  In  memory 
of  this  the  Jews  burn  both  in  synagoRues  and  in  houses  on  the 
fiist  nighi  of  the  festiv.il  one  light,  on  the  second  two,  and  so  on 
to  the  ciiil  (:')  l!ic  Hilk'Iites),  or  vice  versa  eight  lights  on  the 
first,  and  one  less  on  each  succeeding  night  (so  the  Shammaites). 
From  the  prominence  of  the  lights  the  festival  is  also  known  as 
the  "  Festival  of  Lights  "  or  "  Illumination  "  {TalmMi).  It  b 
said  that  the  d.iy  chuii'n  by  Judas  for  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
altar  was  the  anLitvcrsar>'  of  thai  on  which  Antiochus  had  set 
up  the  pag,in  nliar;  hence  it  is  suggested  (e.j:.  by  WcUhaitsen) 
that  tbe  zsth  of  Kislev  was  an  old  pagan  festival,  pcifaapa  the 
day  of  the  winter  solstice. 

F'lr  further  dilaiU  .ind  iITus[r.-ition»  of.  llanutkah  lamps  Me 
Jcxitk  Encyr.,  s.v. 

HANUMAH,  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  monkey-god,  who  forms  a 
central  figure  In  the  Ramayitaa.  If  e  was  the  child  trf  a  nymph  by 
the  god  of  the  r/ind.  His  exploits,  as  the  ally  of  Rama  (incama- 
liun  of  Vishnu)  in  the  tatter's  ricuvery  of  his  wife  Sila  from  the 
clul<h<'$  of  the  demon  Rav.tna,  inrluJc  the  bridging  of  the 
simita  betwec-n  India  and  Ceylon  with  huge  bouklers  carried 
away  from  the  Ilinuikiyas.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  monkeys 
wlw  aid  in  these  supernntural  deeds.  Temples  in  his  honour  are 
frequent  throuRhout  India. 

HANWAY.  JONAS  (1712-1786),  English  traveller  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1711.  While  still  a  child, 
his  father,  a  victualler,  died,  and  the  family  moved  to  Loodra. 
In  1714  Jonas  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  la  Lisbon.  In 
f74j.  afier  he  had  been  some  time  in  business  for  himself  In 
/.omAm,  be  hfcime  a  parlaer  w'ub  Mr  Dingley,  a  nwrchani  in 


St  Fetersboig,  and  in  this  way  «u  led  to  tn»d  In  Rtuda  and 
Persia.  Leaving  St  Pcter^rs  on  the  toth  vA  September  1743, 

and  pasung  south  by  Moscow,  Tsariisyn  and  Astrakhan,  he 
embarked  on  the  Ca^'an  on  tbe  iind  of  November,  and  arrived 
at  Astrabod  on  the  i8th  of  December.  Here  his  goods  were 
seized  by  Mohammed  Hassan  Beg,  and  it  was  only  after  great 
privations  that  he  reached  the  camp  of  Nadir  Shah,  under  whose 
protection  he  recovered  most  (85%)  of  his  property.  Hie 
return  .journey  was  embarrassed  by  sickness  (at  Rcsht),  by 
attacks  from  pirates,  and  by  six  weeks'  quarantine^  and  be 
only  reappeared  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  1st  of  January  1745- 
He  again  left  the  Russian  capital  on  the  gth  of  July  1750  and 
travdled  through  Germany  and  H<^nd  to  England  (aSth  of 
October).  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mostly  spent  in  London, 
where  the  narrative  of  bis  travels  (published  in  1753)  soon  made 
him  a  man  of  note,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  good  dlizensbip.  In  1756  be  founded  the  Marine  Society, 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  British  seamen;  in  175S  he  became  a 
governor  of  the  Foundling,  and  established  the  Magdalen, 
hospital;  in  r76t  he  procured  a  better  system  of  parochial 
birth-regtst ration  In  London;  and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  victualling  tbe  navy  (loth  of  July);  thia  office 
he  held  till  October  1783.  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  5th  of 
September  1786.  He  was  the  first  Londoner,  it  Is  said,  to  carry 
an  umbrella,,  and  he  lived  to  triumph  over  all  the  hackney 
coachmen  who  tried  to  hoot  and  hustle  him  down.  He  attacked 
"vail-giving,"  or  tipping,  with  some  temporary  success  hf 
his  onslaught  upon  tea-drinking  he  became  involved  in  coo- 
trovfTsy  with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  His  but  efforts  were  on 
behalf  of  little  chfmney-aweeps.  His  advocacy  .of  sditaiy 
confinement  for  prison eis  and  opposition  to  Jewish  natnralixa- 
tion  were  more  questionable  inatapces  his  activity  In  social 
matters. 

Hanway  left  aeveniy-four  printed  work*,  mostly  pamphlets: 
the  only  one  of  literary  iDiportance  is  the  HiUorUai  Atcowil  tf 
Brilitk  Trade  ntr  Ike  Ca*Pia*  Sia,  wM  a  Joumat  of  Travtlt,  &c 
(London,  I75l)>  On  hw  life,  see  alto  Pugh,  SemartaSlt  Ocenrreiuet 
IB  Ike  Liu  tfjona*  ItaMMy  (London,  1787):  GenlUmoM't  Uagatine, 
vol.  xxnl  p.  54j;  vol,  li^  pt.  li.  im.  Si3-<i4.  logo,  1142-1144; 
vol.  hcv.  pL  B.  pp.  ni-73a,  834-835;  AsteaodtMrwr,  latsoie*,*. 
436kii.  3$;3(dsenca,  vU.  311;  4tb  series  viiL,4i6> 

HAM  WELL,  an  urban  district  in  the  Brentford  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  loj  m.  W,  of  Si  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  on  the  river  Brent  and  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1891)  6139;  (1901)  10438.  It  ranks  as  tn  outer  tcddential 
suburb  of  Lmidon.  The  Hanwell  hinatic  asylum  of  the  county  of 
London  has  been  greatly  extended  since  Its  erection  1831,  and 
can  accommodate  over  ijoo  Inmates.  The  cxtcntive  cemeteries 
of  St  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  St  George.  Hanover  Square, 
London,  arc  here.  In  the  diurchyard  of  St  Mary's  churdi  was 
buried  Jonas  Hanway  (d.  1786),  traveller,  philanthropist,  and 
by  repute,  introducer  of  the  umbrella  inio  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Convalescent  Home  for  women  and  children 
was  erected  in  1865.  Befort  the  Norman  period  the'  manor  of 
Hanwell  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

HAPARANDA  (Finnish  HaapanHta,  "Aipea  Shore"),  a 
town  of  Sweden  in  the  district  (lUn)  of  Norbottcn,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Pop.  (1900}  1568.  It  lies  about  il  m. 
from  the  month  of  tbe  Tome  river,  on  the  frontier  with  Rnsuft 
(Finland),  opposite  the  town  of  Tomct  wWch  has  bckmged 
to  Russia  since  1809.  The  towns  tre  divided  by  a  nwshy 
channel,  formerly  the  bed  of  tbe  Torne,  but  the  main  stream 
is  now  east  of  the  Russian  town.  Haparanda  was  founded  in 
1812,  and  at  fint  bore  the  name  of  Karljohannstad.  Il  received 
its  municipal  consliuiioB  In  18421  Shipbuilding  la  prosecuted. 
Sea-going  vessels  load  and  unload  at  Safank),  7  m.  from 
Haparanda.  Since  1859  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant meteorological  station.  Annual  mean  temperature, 
31-4''  Fafar.;  February  10-5";  July  58-8*.  Rainfall,  i6-s  in. 
annually.  Up  the  Tone  valley  (54  m.)  b  Uw  hill  Avuan, 
whither  irilgrinages  were  formcriy  made  In  order  to  aund 
fn  tbe  light  of  tbe  aiu  at  mMnight  'on  St  'John's  day 
(June  94). 
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HAPLODRIU  (so  caUed  by  Lanktster),  often  called  Archiui- 
ueBdA  (Halscfack),  tht  name  ptovistoiiaUy  pvca  to  a  number  of 


FiC.  I. 


A,  Polyfordint  tuapolilaiuis. 
'(From  Fmpont.) 

B,  Trantvene  section  of  PeJy- 
tpriiui.  (From  Fraipont.) 

and  D,  later  stage  of  lu  aame, 
■howing  Lhe  development  oC  the 
trunk.  (From  Hattcbek.) 
E,  Dorsal  view  of  Din^AUut 

P,  Malcapparattnof  theaame 
<Frora  Harmer.) 
o,  Anin. 

Apical  organ. 
Coelom. 
Ciliated  pit. 
Cutide. 
Dorsal  yenel. 
Eye. 

EfMdcrmts. 
Genital  funnel. 


"p. 
c. 

CO, 

t.t. 


I,   "Head  kidney."  with 

second    nephridium  just 

below  it. 
i,  Inteaiine. 
I.M,  Longitudinal  mntcte*. 
m.  Mouth. 

m.e.  Muscular  fAaryngeal  oifan. 

m-p,  Mak  pore. 

K,  Nephridium. 

«.M,  Oulque  muadea. 

cv.  Ovary. 

p,  Pcni*. 

Pt,  Prototroch. 

pt,   ProBtomial  tentacle. 

ip,  Sperm-sac. 

1^,  Sperm-duct. 

St,  StomacH. 

/.  Te«i!». 

tr,    Trunlc  lesntent. 

U.  Telotroch. 

v.n,  Ventral  nerve  cord. 

e.s,  Ventral  veMd. 


intemtlcig  loiriy-organlied  marine  worma,  wfaoce  affinitiei  are 
v«y  doubtful  (kc  CBAnotWt).  i>rf>|irrfiM  ud.iVitodlntw 


live  In  sand,  but  while  the  fonner  mores  by  means  oflKe  ocKitiac- 
tion  of  its  body-wall  mtiscles,  Proledriius  can  progress  by  the 
action  of  the  bands  of  cilia  surrounding  its  segments,  and  of  the 
longitudinal  dliated  ventral  groove.  Saccocirrus,  which  alw 
lives  in  sand,  and  more  closely  rcscmUes  the  Polychaeta,  has 
thron^iout  the  greater  length  of  its  body  on  each  segment  a 
pair  of  small  uniramous  parapodia  bearing  a  bunch  ol  simple 
setae.  No  other  member  of  the  group  is  known  to  have  any 
trace  of  setae  or  parapodia  at  any  stage  of  developmcBt. 

These  three  genera  have  the  followiiig  characters  in  common. 
The  body  is  composed  of  a  targe  number  of  sesmcnts;  the  pro- 
slomium  lieaTs  a  pair  of  tentacles;  the  nervous  system  consi&ts 
of  a  brain  and  longitudinal  ventral  nerve  cords  closely  connected 
with  the  epidermis  (without  distinct  ganglia),  widc'ly  separated  in 
Saccocirrui,  clotely  approximated  in  Prolodrilut,  luaej  together 
in  Poiysordim:  the  coelom  is  well  developed,  the  septa  are  distinct, 
and  the  dorul  and  ventral  longitudinal  meMOterics  are  complete; 
the  ncphridia  are  ample,  and  open  into  the  coelom.  Polyiordiui 
diflers  from  Protadritus  and  Sactocirrtit  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
suboesophageal  muscular  pouch,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  peculiar 
closed  cavity  in  the  head  region,  which  is  especially  well  developed 
in  SatMcirrut,  and  pr^Mbly  rcpceseolt  the  tpccialiwd  coelom  of 
the  first  Mgment.    Horeover,  in  Sauacinus  the  genital  organs,' 


Fic.  3. — Diagram  of  a  transveiae  section  of  Saceoeiirus  ahowiog 
on  the  left  side  the  organ*  in  a  genital  segment  of  a  male,  and  a(i 
^M^i^t^ude  the  oigaos  in  a  genital  tcgnient  of  a  female,  (^nta 

present  in  ibe  majority  of  the  tnink  segments,  have  become  mudti 
complicated  (Rg.  a}.  In  the  female  there  is  in  every  fertile  scg- 
mcnt  a  pair  oI  spermathecae  opening  at  the  ncphridioporcs.  la 
the  male  there  are  a  ri^ht  and  a  left  protrusible  penis  in  every 

f-nital  aegment,  iato  whtch  open*  the  nephtidium  and  a  aperm-sae. 
he  wide,  funnels  of  the  nephtidia  of  this  re^o  are  potwibly  of 
coelomic  origin. 

Dinopkilu!  is  a  free^swimming  form  without  tentacles,  and  with 
leemental  bands  of  cilia  (fig.  i).  The  parasitic  tffJJriodriiHr  (Hislrio- 
b<M|[a)  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  the  lobster.  It  resembles  Dinopkilmt 
in  the  possession  of  a  ventral  pharynaeal  pouch  (which  bear*  teeth 
in  Hislriodrilui  only),  the  small  number  ol  segments,  and  absence 
of  distinct  septa,  the  absence  ol  a  vascular  system,  the  orcscnce  c( 
distinct  ganglia  on  the  ventral  nerve  cords,  and  ol  small  nephridia 
which  do  not  appear  to  open  internally.  Hiifricdritut  tesemble* 
Saccocirrus  in  the  possession  of  two  pcKterior  adhesive  procewc^ 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  structure  of  the  complex  genital  orcan^ 
which,  however,  are  restricted  to  a  single  segment.  In  DinofkUut 
there  is  also  only  a  single  pair  of  genital  ducts  behind;  and  in  the 
male  there  are  sperm-sao  and  a  median  penis.  In  some  qtecica  of 
Dinopktlui  ihi  rc  la  |jrgnounccd  scxual  dimorphism  (the  male  bciiM 
small  and  *^iihout  gut)  as  in  the  Roiifera.  The  retcrablanoa  <Z 
DinophUut  to  the  Kotilcra  is,  hamtwr,  ^te  Miperfii^,  'iSP^^ 
general  structure  rrf  this  genu*  with  dlMinet  tncM'^  IMMHlt 
tion,  especially  in  the  embryo,  pcnnta  to  its  dose  aflimty,  St^at  ts 
Pi4yt0rdtus  in  particular,  at  all  events  to  the  Anndida. 

Tut  PUyiordius,  PreloirUiu  and  Saccocirrui  arc  on  the  whole 
primitive  forms,  and  related  to  each  other,  there  cm  be  little 
doubt,  but  their  pl.icc  amongst  the  Annelida  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  development  of  Potj/p^rdiat  alone  is  well  known,  having 
been  studied  by  Halschck,  Fraipont  and  others.  The  larv.i  {fig.  i, 
C  aitd  D)  is  a  typical  but  very  specialiEcd  form  of  irocliophnre, 
provided  with  a  branching  ncphridium  bearing  solenocytes.  The 
trunk  develops  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk'like  larva,  which 
undergoes  a  more  or  less  sudden  mctamoTphosit  into  the  yujti;; 
worm  (1^  I).  There  appears  lo  be  little  either  in  the  di:vi;lu!,iiu  lU 
or  in  toe  structure  of  the  Haplodrili  to  warrant  the  vii:w  hull  by 
Hatscheb  and  Fraipont  that  Polygordiut  and  ProtoirOus  are  exceed-, 
Ingly  priniitlwfati— ,  aawtol  ts  Ibe  whole  |ioup«f_MKa-beari«c 
AHwUds  COUCBcbaeu,  PekyeJa*!*,  «A.  "tiawtt^M*?^ 
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HBmUfnt  'BW  bo  tha  cowehrfon  m  ts  tk  pontfati  of  £>ino>- : 
jMtfu.awl  HisiHodrilia,  it  ttma  only  [cucnttble  to  suppose  that 
nljcm'^riu  and  PnteJrilut,  so  far  rrom  representing  a  stage  in  the 
phytpgmy  of  tbe  Annelida  before  «etae  were  developed,  have  lost 
the  setae,  which  are  already  in  a  reduced  ctate  in  Scctodrnit. 

AUTBOaiTiES.— Haischek,  "  Studien  z.  Entw,  dcr  Annelidcn,'' 
Arb.  Zoot.  IhsI.  H-'iVb.  vol.  !..  1878;  "  ProlaUrilus,"  ibid.  vol.  iii. 
(1881);  Fraipont,  "  Le  Genre  PolyeordiuB."  Fauna  u.  Flora  (L 
Golfes  V.  Neapd.,  xiv.,  1887;  Wcldon,  "  Dinophilus  eiRas."  Quarl. 
Journ.  Alter.  Set.  vol.  xxvii.,  1SS6;  Harmer,  "  Dinophilus."  Joum. 
Mar.  Biol.  U.S.  vol.  i.,  1889;  Srhlnikcwitsch,  '^Entwickt.  del 

HAPTAU  (lit  CMcfwiM*),  the  Hebnw  ittle  given  to  the 
prophetic  lessons  irith  wUch  the  indent  Synagogue  service 
concluded.  In  the  time  of  Chifst  these  prophetic  lessons  were 
already  in  vogue,  and  Christ  himself  read  the  lessons  and  dis- 
coursed on  them  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  Id  ibc  modern 
qrnagogne  these  readings  ftmn  the  prophets  are  icgubtrly 
Included  in  the  ritual  of  Sabbath*,  fcstlrah  and  some  other 
occasions. 

A  tiit  of  the  current  leaons  Is  given  In  the  JntiA  EmyUopedia, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  136-137.  (I.  A.) 

HAPQR,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Meant  dittikt  of  the 
United  Provinces,  18  m.  S.  of  Meenit  Fop.  (iqoi)  17,796. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  lotfa  century,  and  was 
granted  by  Sindbia  to  his  French  general  Perron  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  Several  fine  groves  surround  the  tomi, 
but  the  wan  and  ditch  have  faOen  out  of  r^air,  and  only 
the  names  of  the  five  gates  remain.  Contiderable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  tindxr.  bamb<>os  and  brass 
utensib. 

HARA-KIRI  (Japanese  hara.  hcSy,  and  kiri,  cutting),  self- 
disembowelmeot,  primarily  the  method  of  niidde  permitted 
to  offenders  of  the  noble  class  in  feudal  Japan,  and  later  the 
national  form  of  honourable  suicide.  Hara-kiri  has  been  often 
tTinalated  as  "  the  bappy  dispatch  "  in  confimon  irith  a  naUve 
enphemisn  for  the  act.  More  usually  the  Japanese  themselves 
speak  of  hara-kiri  by  its  Chinese  synonym,  Seppuku.  Hara-kiri 
is  not  an  aboriginal  Japanese  custom.  It  was  a  growth  of 
me^evat  militarism,  the  act  probably  at  first  being  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  the  noble  to  escape  the  bumilialion  of  f^ing 
into  an  enemy's  bands.  By  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the 
CDStom  had  become  a  much  valued  privilege,  being  fonnally 
estaUishcd  as  such  under  the  Ashi-Kaga  dynasty.  Hara-kiri 
was  of  two  kinds,  obligatory  and  voluntary.  The  first  is  the 
more  andent.  An  official  or  noble,  who  had  broken  the  law 
or  been  disloyal,  recdved  a  message  from  the  emperor,  couched 
always  in  sympathetic  and  gradous  tones,  courteously  intimating 
that  he  must  die.  The  mikado  usually  sent  a  jewelled  da^r 
with  whidi  the  deed  migfat  be  done-  The  suidde  bad  so  many 
days  allotted  to  him  by  immemorial  custom  In  which  to  make 
dignified  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
the  utmost  formality.  In  his  own  baronial  hati  or  in  a  temple 
a  dais  3  or  4  in.  from  the  ground  was  constructed.  Upon  this 
was  laid  a  mg  of  red  felt.  The  suidde,  clothed  in  his  ceremonial 
dress  as  an  hereditary  noble,  and  accompanied  by  his  second  or 
"  Kushaku,"  took  Us  place  on  the  mat,  the  officials  and  his 
friends  isn^ng  themselves  in  a  semicircle  round  the  dab.  After 
a  minute's  prayer  the  weapon  was  handed  to  him  with  many 
obeisances  by  iJie  mikado's  representative,  and  he  then  made  a 
public  confession  of  his  fault.  He  then  stripped  to  the  waist. 
Every  movement  in  the  grim  ceremony  was  governed  by 
precedent,  and  he  had  to  tuck  his  wide  sleeves  under  bis  knees 
to  prevent  himself  falling  backwards,  for  a  Japanese  noble 
must  die  falling  forward.  A  moment  later  he  plunged  the  dagger 
into  Ilia  stomach  below  the  waist  on  the  left  ^de,  drew  It  acros* 
10  the  right  and,  turning  it,  gave  a  slight  cut  upward.  At  the 
same  montent  the  Kaisbaku  who  crouched  at  Us  friend's  side, 
leaping  up,  brought  his  snord  down  on  the  outstretched  neck. 
At  the  cmtcluuon  of  the  ceremony  the  bloodstained  dagger  was 
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act.  The  petfomtox  of  liara>kiri  curicd  willi  It  cttltm 
privileges.  If-  it  was  by  ocder  of  the  mikado  half  caly  of  a 
traitor's  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state.  If  the  gnawiap 
of  coMdence  drove  the  disloyal  noble  to  voluntur  suicide,  bii 
dbhoDour  was  wiped  out,  and  his  family  inherited  aU  fan 
fortune. 

Voluntary  hara-kiri  was  the  refuge  of  men  rendered  de^ersu 
by  private  misfortunes,  or  waaoommitted  from  loyalty  to  a  dead 
superiw,  or  asi  pretest  against  what  vras  deemed  «  fake  utiooal 
policy.  This  volnaury  suicide  still  survives,  a  dtanctcristic 
case  bdng  that  of  Lieutenant  Takcyoshi  who  in  1891  gave  UmseU 
the"  belly-cut  "in  front  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  «t  Takyo 
as  a  protest  against  what  he  oon^eicd  the  oiminal  lethmiy 
of  the  gpvemment  in  not  taking  precautions  agaiort  pomMi 
Russian  encroachments  to  the  nordi  of  Japan.  In  the  Rnmo- 
Japanese  War,  when  faced  by  defeat  at  Vladivostock,  the  ofRor 
in  command  of  the  troops  on  the  transport  "  Kinshu  Han  " 
committed  hara-kiri.  Hara-kiri  has  not  been  uncomraon  araoag 
women,  but  in  their  case  the  mode  Is  by  cutting  the  timet. 
The  popularity  ol  tUs  self -immola lion  u  testified  to  byilw 
fact  that  for  centuries  no  fewer  than  1500  hara-kiris  arc  said 
to  have  taken  place  annually,  at  least  half  being  entirely 
vduntaiy.  Stories  of  amazing  hetmsm  are  told  in  coancaiaa 
with  the  petformasce  of  the  KCL  One  noble,  baidy  ont  of  Vs 
teens,  not  content  with  giving  himself  the  customary  cats, 
slaved  himsdf  thrice  horizontally  and  twice  vertically.  Tha  it 
stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  untU  the  diA  protruded  on  tbe 
other  »de  with  the  sharp  edge  to  the  front,  and  with  a  suprwc 
effort  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  hands  throu^  Iris  neck. 
Obligatory  hara-kiri  was  obsolete  In  the  middle  of  tbe  i^h 
century,  and  was  acuully  aboUsbcd  in  186S. 

See  A.  B.  Mitford.  TaUs  1^  OU  Japm;  BasQ  Han  Ctenbeikk, 
Tkinfi  Jopcnti*  (189S). 

HARALD,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Norway. 

Haxaio  I.  (3jo-{i33),  sumamed  Haarfagcr  (of  the  bcantifd 
hair),  first  king  over  Norway,  succeeded  on  the  deatli  of  htj 
father  Halfdan  tbe  Black  in  a.d.  860  to  the  sovereignty  of 
several  small  and  somewhat  scattered  kingdoms,  which  had 
come  into  his  father's  hands  through  conquest  and  inberitaacc 
and  lay  chiefly  in  south-east  Norway  (see  Norway).  The  talc 
goes  that  the  acorn  of  tbe  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  king 
induced  Harald  to  t^ke  a  vow  not  to  cut  nor  comb  hb  hair  until 
he  was  sole  king  of  Norway,  and  that  ten  years  later  be  was 
justified  in  trimming  it;  whereupon  be  exdianged  the  qiithet 
"  Shockkeod  "  for  ihc  one  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  Li 
8<S6  he  made  tbe  first  of  a  series  of  conquests  over  the  mai^ 
petty  kingdoms  which  then  composed  Norway;  and  in  871, 
after  a  great  ^^ctoTy  at  Bftfrafjord  near  Stavanger,  be  found 
himself  king  over  the  whole  country.  His  realm  was,  boweva, 
threatened  by  dangers  from  witliout,  as  large  numbers  of  bb 
opponents  had  taken  refuge,  not  only  in  Iceland,  then  recatly 
discovered,  but  also  in  the  Orkneys,  Shetlanda,  Hebrides  and 
Faeroes,  and  in  Scotland  itsdf;  and  from  these  winter  lyiartns 
tallied  forth  to  harry  Norway  as  well  as  tbe  rest  of  northern 
Europe.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  malcontents  innr 
Norway,  who  resented  Harald's  claim  of  riglUa  of  f?ntti«  evu 
lands  which  the  possessors  appear  to  have  previously  bdd  in 
absolute  ownerahip<i  At  last  Harald  was  forced  to  make  aa 
expedition  to  the  west  to  dear  the  islands  and  Scottish  mainland 
of  Vikings,  Numbers  of  them  fled  to  Iceland,  which  grew  inln 
an  independent  commonwealth,  while  the  Scottish  isles  fcO 
under  Norwe^an  rale.  The  latter  part  of  HaraU^  reign  «u 
disturbed  by  tbe  strife  of  hb  many  sons.  He  gave  them  aD  the 
royal  title  and  assigned  lands  to  them  which  they  were  to  go\-em 
as  his  representatives;  but  this  arrangement  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  discord,  which  continued  into  the  next  rdgn.  When  he 
grew  old  he  handed  over  the  saprcme  power  to  bis  favourite 
son  Erik  "  Bloody  A>e,"  whom  he  intended  to  be  bis  successor. 
Harald  died  in  933,  in  his  dghty-fourth  year. 

Hakald  II.,  sumamed  Graafeld,  a  grandson  of  HaraM  I., 
became,  with  bis  brothers,  ruler  of  the  western,  part  of  Notw^r 
ia  «6ti  he  was  mutdeted  in  Deuntdi  In.  969. 
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BAaAis  III.  (101S-1066),  kinf  of  Normj,  sumhntd  Htar- 
clnwk,  irfiich  might  be  tranik  ted  "rulhleu,"  was  the  ton  of  King 
Sigurd  and  half-brother  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  wu  obliged  to  flee  from  Norway,  having  taken  part  In 
the  battle  of  Stiklestad  ( 1030),  at  which  King  Obi  met  fais  death. 
He  took  refuge  for  a  short  time  wf  th  Prince  Yaroslsv  of  Novgorod 
(a  kbgdom  founded  by  Scandinavians),  and  thence  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  took  service  under  the  empress  Zoe, 
whose  Varangian  guard  he  led  to  frequent  victory  in  Italy, 
Sidly  and  North  Africa,  also  penetrating  to  Jerusalem.  In  the 
y«ar  1043  be  left  Constantinopk,  the  story  says  becau$e<he  was 
tcfuaed  the  hand  of  a  princess,  and  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
couatiy  he  married  Oiaif  or  EUnbeth,  daughter  of  YaioeUv 
of  Novgorod.  In  Swedes  h«  allied  UniieU  with  the  defeated 
Sven  of  Denmaik  against  his  nephew  Uagnus,  now  king  of 
Norway,  but  inxm  broke  faith  with  Sven  and  accq^cd  an  offer 
fmnM^piiMof haUhiskingdon.  laretunfortl^^lHanhl 
it  said  to  have  shared  with  Magnus  the  enormous  treasure  which 
be  had  amassed  In  the  East.  The  death  of  Magnus  in  1047 
put  an  end  to  the  growing  jealousies  between  the  two  kings, 
u>d  Hacald  turned  all  his  «ttentkm  to  the  task  of  subjugating 
Daunuk,  which  he  nvaged  year  after  year;  but  be  met  with 
such  stubborn  tedstance  from  Sven  that  in  T064  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  made  peace.  Two  years  afterwards,  possibly 
instigated  by  the  banished  Earl  Tostig  ol  Northumbria,  he 
Attempted  the  conquest  of  England,  to  the  sovereignty  of  which 
his  predecessor  bad  advanced  a  claim assuccessor  of  Harthacnut. 
1q  September  1066  he  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a  large  army, 
reinforced  from  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys;  took 
Scarborough  by  casting  flaming  brands  into  the  town  from  the 
bt^  ground  above  It;  defeated  the  Northumbrian  forces  at 
FuUocd;andaiteredYoAonthe34thofSeptember.  '  But  the 
following  day  the  English  Harold  arrived  from  the  south,  and 
the  end  of  the  long  day's  fight  at  Stamford  Bridge  saw  the  rout 
of  the  Norwegian  forces  after  the  fall  of  their  king  (15th  of 
September  1066).  He  was  only  fifty  years  ^d,  but  be  was  the 
first  of  the  six  kiaga  who  had  ruled  Norway  since  the  death  of 
HaiaU  Hoatfsger  to  reach  that  age.  As  a  king  he  was  unpopular 
on  account  of  his  harshness  and  want  of  good  faith,  but  his  many 
victories  ia  the  face  of  great  odds  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
remtriuUe  general,  ol  never-failing  resourcefulness  and  indomit- 
able cottnge. 

I  Habaio  IV.  (d.  1136),  king  of  Norway,  sumamed  Gylle 
(probably  from  Cyfte  Krist,  i.t.  servant  of  Christ),  was  bom  in 
Ireland  about  1103.  About  1137  he  went  to  Norway  and 
dedared  he  was  a  ton  of  King  Magnus  III.  (Barefoot),  who  had 
visited  Ireland  Just  before  his  death  in  1 105,  and  consequently 
a  half-brother  of  the  reigning  king,  Sigurd.  He  appears  to  have 
submitted  successfully  to  the  ordeal  of  fire,  and  the  alleged 
relationship  was  acknowledged  by  Sigurd  on  condition  that 
Ha  raid  did  not  claim  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  hblifeUme  or  that  of  his  son  Magnus.  Liying  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king.  Herald  kept  thisiigreement  untQ  Sigurd's 
death  in  1130.  Then  warbrokeout  between  himself  and  Magnus, 
and  after  sevend  battles  the  latter  was  captured  in  1134,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prisoo.  Harald  now  ndcd 
the  country  until  1 136,  when  he  was  murdered  by  Sigurd  Slcmbi- 
Diaka,  another  bastard  scm  of  Magnus  Barefoot.  Four  of 
Harald's  sons,  Sigurd,  Ingi,  Eysteinn  and  Magnus,  were  subse- 
quently kings  of  Norway. 

'  HABBIH,  or  Khasbik,  town  of  Manchuria,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river  Stingari.  Pop.  about  ie,eeo.  Till  i8g6  there 
was  only  a  smaO  village  here,  but  in  that  year  the  town  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  surveys  for  the  Chinese  Eastern 
railway  company,  at  a  point  which  subsequently  became  the 
junction  of  the  main  line  id  the  Manchurian  railway  with  the 
branch  line  southward  to  Port  Arthur.  Occupying  such  a 
podtion,  Harbin  became  an  bnponant  Rnstian  military  centre 
during  the  Rosso-Japanese  War.  The  portion  of  the  town 
founded  ita  1896  is  called  Old  Harbin,  but  the  centre  has  shifted 
to  New  Harbin,  where  the  drief  public  buildings  and  offices  of 
the  railway  administration  are  situated.  The  river-port  forms 
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a  third  division  of  tbo  town,  indusUially  the  most  important; 
here  are  railway  workshops,  factories  and  mercantOe  establish- 
ments.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the  Chinese. 

HARBIHGEB,  origiDally  one  who  provides  a  shelter  or  lodging 
for  an  army.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  M.E.  and  O.Fr. 
herbtrgere,  through  the  Late  Lat.  hmbertiUor,  formed  from  the 
O.H.Ger.  keri,  mod-  Ger.  Bea,  an  army,  and  bergeti,  shelter  or 
deirace,  cf.  "  harbour."  The  meaning  was  soon  enlarged  to 
include  anyplace  where  travellers  couldhc  lodged  or  entertained, 
and  also  by  transference  the  person  who  provided  lodgings,  and 
so  one  who  goes  on  before  a  party  to  secure  suitable  lodgings  in 
advance.  A  herald  Knt  forward  to  announce  the  coming  of  a 
king.  A  Knight  Harbinger  was  an  officer  in  the  royal  household 
till  1846.  In  these  senses  the  word  ia  now  obsolete.  Itisused 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  literature  for  one  who  announces  the 
immediate  approadi  of  something,  a  forerunner.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  "  harbinger  of  spring,"  a  name  given  to  a  small 
phmt  belon^ng  to  the  UmbdUiferae,  which  has  a  tubmus  root, 
and  small  white  flowers;  it  Is  found  in  the  central  states  of  North 
America,  and  blossoms  ia  March. 

HARBOUR  (from  M.E.  lurOerii,  Aer«,'an  anny;  cf.  Ger.  Hter 
and  -bmt,  protection  or  sbdter.  Other  early  (oms  in  En^Ish 
were  lurherioe  and  iarbenm,  as  seen  in  various  place  names, 
such  as  Market  Harborough.  The  French  aubcrge,  an  inn, 
derived  through  hebeTta",  is  thus  the  same  word),  a  place  of 
refuge  or  shelter.  It  is  thus  used  for  an  aaylum  for  criminals, 
and  particularly  for  a  i^ce  of  shelter  for  sUps. 

Sheltered  sites  atong  exposed  sea-coaals  are  essential  for  put- 
poses  of  trade,  and  very  valuable  as  refuges  for  vessels  from 
storms.  In:  a  few  places,  natural  shelter  is  found  in  combination 
with  ample  depth,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  York 
Harbour  (protected  by  Long  Island),  Portsmouth  Harbour  and 
Southampton  Water  (sheltered  by  the  Ue  of  Wight),  and  the 
land-locked  creeks  of  Milford  Haven  and  Kiel  Harbour.  At 
various  places  there  are  large  enclosed  areas  which  have  openings 
in  to  the  sea ;  but  these  lagoons  for  the  most  port  are  very  shallow 
except  in  the  main  channels  and  at  their  outlets.  Access  to 
them  is  generally  obstructed  by  a  bar  as  at  the  lagoon  harbour 
of  Venice  (fig-  1),  and  similar  harbours,  like  those  of  Poole  and 
Wexford;  and  such  harbours  usually  require  works  to  prevent 
'  their  deterioration,  and  to  increase  the  depth  near  their  outlet. 
Generally,  however .harboursare  formed  where  shelter  is  provided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  a  bay,  creek  or  projecting  headland,  but 
requires  to  be  rendered  complete  by  one  or  more  breakwaters 
(sec  BxEAZwam),  or  where  the  approach  to  a  river,  a  ship- 
canal  or  a  seaport,  needs  protection.  A  refuge  harbour  is 
occasionally  constructed  iriwre  a  long  length  of  stormy  coast, 
near  the  ordinary  track  of  vessels,  is  entirely  devoid  ol  natural 
shelter.  Naval  harbours  are  required  by  maritime  powers  as 
stations  for  their  fleets,  and  dockyards  for  construction  and 
repairs,  and  also  in  some  cases  as  places  of  theher  from  the  night 
at  tacks  of  torpedoes.  Conunercid  harbours  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  formation  of  ports  srithlik  their  shelter  on  important 
trade  routes,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  approaches  from  the 
sea  of  ports  near  the  sea-coast,  or  maritime  waterways  running 
inland,  insomecoses  at  pmntson  the  coast  devoid  of  oU  natural 
dielter.  A  greater  latitude  In  the  selection  of  suftaUe  sites  is, 
indeed.possible  forrcf uge  and  naval  harbours  than  for  commercial 
harbours;  but  these  three  classes  of  harbours  are  very  umilar 
in  their  general  outline  and  the  works  protecting  them,  only 
differing  in  sat  and  intcnal  arrangements  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  hem  constructed,  the  duel  differences 
being  due  to  the  local  conditions. 

Harboars  may  be  divided  into  three  (Hstlnct  groups,  namely, 
lagoon  harbours,  jetty  harbours  and  sea-coast  harbours,  pro- 
tected by  breakwaters,  including  refuge,  naval  and  commercial 
harbours. 

IdCMn  tJawhoKn. — A  lagoon,  eomasting  of  a  sort  of  large  shallow 
lake  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  belt  of  coast,  lonned  of 
depodt  from  a  ddtatc  river  or  of  sand  dune*  heaped  up  by  on-ibore 
winds  along  a  sandy  diore,  possesses  good  natural  ttwtcr;  and, 
owing  to  the  luge  expanse  which  is  filled  and  emptied  at  each  tide, 
even  when  the  tiaal  raagefs  quite  small,  together  with  th-  "~ 
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from  May  rivMS  flowing  into  the  lagoon,  om  or  mora  falrljr  deep 
outkta  are  maintained  thrau|b  the  friiue  of  cout.  vhkk  afford 
navigable  accew  to  the  lagoooi  whikt  ouuindc  (omicd  iondc  by 
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Fio.  t. — Venetian  Lkgoon  Harbour. 

the  currents  lead  to  porta  on  iu  banks.  Lasooni,  bowever,  are  liable 
to  be  Kiadually  nltcd  up,  if  riven  flowing  into  them  biin^  down 
considerable  quantitie*  o(  alluvium,  which  it  readily  dcpOMted  in 
their  fairly  still  wateni  and  their  outlet  channeb  are  in  danger  o( 
becoming  shallower,  bv  the  tea  in  ttorms  foRning  additional  outlet* 
by  brcaldng  througii  the  narrow 
barrier  separating  them  from  the 
Eca.  Moreover,  the  approach  from 
the  tea  to  these  cbaoncU  through  the 
fringe  of  ooMt  ia  generally  impeded 
by  a  bar,  owing  to  the  tcour  of  the 
issuing  curront  through  these  outlet 
channels  becoming  gradually  too  en- 
feebled, on  entering  the  open  sea,  to 
overcome  the  heaping-up  action  of 
the  waves  along  the  snore,  which 
tcoda  to  form  a  continuous  beach 
acroti  tbeae  openings.  Rivers,  acoird- 
incly,  «Aow  discharge  is  very  valu- 
able in  maintaining  a  lap)Oa  if  thrir 
water*  are  free  (ron  aedunent,  must) 
if  pos^le^  be  diverted  fiom  a  lagoon 
■if  they  bnng  down  laise  amounts  of 
ailt;  whiht  the  narrow  bch  o(  land 
in  front  of  the  bgooB  must  be  pnn 
tected  from  erosion  by  tba  wavea,  on 
its  sea  face,  by  groynes  or  revctmenta. 
The  depth  bver  the  bar  in  (roM  of  an  outlet  can  be  Improved  by 
conoenintiiw  the  current  through  the  outlet  by  Jetties  on  each  wk, 
aitd  pfotonging  the  jctUea.  and  consequently  ibe  icour,  ool  to  the 
bar.aa  aa  10  lower  it,  and  1^  suppU  men  ting  the  Mouriag  actiou,  if 
BBcenary,  by  dredguiB. 


Jdty  Jfarfc»j.--Cewal  aaiall  porta  w«n  (omcd  on  thm  ■bmsm 
long  ago  at  points  where  flat  marshy  ground  lyiw  betnw  tl>e  le«d 
of  high-water,  and  shut  off  from  the  sandy  beach  by  dikc-s  or  suA 
dunes,  was  coooected  with  the  tea  by  a  small  crecic  or  river.  Sock 
ports  presented  in  their  original  condition  a  dight  resemUaace  ta 
lagoons  on  a  very  small  icale.  Several  eaawplcs  are  to  be  fnnad 
on  the  candy  sborea  of  the  EngUth  Channel  and  North  Sea.  aucJt « 
Dieppe,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Nieuport  and  Ottet^  when 
the  influx  and  eflnuc  of  the  water  from  these  enclosed  tideoovered 
areas,  throuch  a  narrow  opening,  sufficed  to  maintain  a  dUlkn 
chjimi'l  to  the  eca  across  the  beach,  deep  enough  oar  bigb-wattr 
for  vfssols  of  email  draught.  When  the  increase  in  dranght  aecM 
Utcd  the  proviaiun  of  an  improved  ciionncl,  the  scaur  of  the  issuiBg 
Ciirrtnt  was  concenirated  and  prolonged  by  erecting  parallel  jettia 
arrnss  the  Ixrach,  raised  solid  10  a  little  above  low  water  of  neap  tides, 
witli  firn-n  linihi  r-i-.ork  above  lo  indicate  the  chaiineJ  and  gindeche 
Vi  '  ' '-  :      Ljb--t[iiLiioii,  huwcvLT,  to  the  littoral  drift 

ol    i    ■  K  .mi-c  cjI  1  ho  low  water  line  at  the  jetties  wife 

cjniiii  i  lj:  .  .1 1  1 1,  u  liirttirr  L'\t(  ii-.ions  of  the  jetties  batf  eventnaDy 
to  Iff  ali,iii(].)in.ti,  axiccurrcd  at  Dunkirk  (w  Dock).  Morovct.  n- 
cLiin.-iiion  ul  ihc  luw-lyin^  aie^isuas  gradually  ellected.thna radudag 
the  tidal  scour;  and  siluicing  basiii>  were  cxcavaied  in  part  of  the 
low  ground,  into  which  the  tide  tU>wcd  thfongli  ihc  entiance  dtaancL 
and  the  water  being  shut  in  at  high  tide  by  gates  at  the  oatfecef 
the  basin,  was  released  at  low  water,  producing  a  rapid  curiut 
thr.iiigh  the  channel  at  a  compensation  (or  the  loaa  of  tbc  lorMcr 
mtiirjl  tcour.    The  current,  however,  fron  the  tiuicinB  ttasia 

Bidually  lost  its  velocity  in  passing  down  the  channel,  and  ocwdta, 
ing  most  effective  near  Ihc  ouilct  ot  the'basin.  could  Oidy  Koor 
the  channel  down  to  a  mnderate  depth  betow  low  trater.tMi  acomwt 
of  the  incrtaw;  in  the  volume  of  still  water  in  the  channel  at  low 
tide  as  its  deepening  proeresscd.  Lastly,  about  iSBo.  ten|M«M- 
m.  ni-,  in  suclion  dredgers  (sec  Dredoc  and  DBtt>CLNc)  led  to  the 
adopiion  of  s.ind'piimp  dretlijins  in  the  oulcr  part  of  the  chanikf. 
aiid  .irro's  the  foreshore  in  from  to  deep  water;  and  at  Dtinkirfc, 
^..  k:  <,^cr.'  l.>rni,'d  on  the  silo  the  sliiidng  badn;  whilst  at  Galea 
il>ii<.-iii>:  Mli.ind..;u'd  in  \.i\ouT  ol  dredfing.  Ostcod  in  the  only 
jorty  h.iljDur  in  iihu  h  j  ljr>;r  jiuicini;  liasiii  has  been  recently  ooa- 
Strurlcd,  bill  it  t.in  only  provide  for  ihe  lu.iiii'.on.ince  of  dcep-wattr 
qunys  in  ili  vlrinity;  and  dr('d.;in^  is  nliod  u\njn  to  an  lOCrcaaBg 
Mienl,  both  fir  the  maintenance  and  furlhcT  docpcmng  of  the  <nMr 
portion  of  the  approach  cliaiiBcJ,  aajl  fprvMMP>B>nB  tlx  dinS 
Channel  dredi;ixl  to  decn  water ' BCGCM  tW  Si^<><t>^  «H«M&H 
in  if'int  ol  0--ivnd  (fig.  2). 

Simil.ir  methods  t.f  improving  the  entrance  channel  to  perti 
po~M>~-in^  ,nn  extensive  backwater  have  been  adopted  on  a  1*>9 
scale  in  the  Uiiiiv<l  Ut  iles.  For  instance  at  Charlctton,  convctpiV 
jcttic*.  about  2\  in  I  .1^  '1  ivc  been  extended  across  the  bar  to  con- 
centrate the  sc.  J  1.  I.  a  small  tidal  range  expandins  over  the 
enclosed  backwater,  15  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  to  protect  the  cbanwl 
from  littoral  drift;  but  these  }ettiea  have  caiuod  an  advnnoe  id 
the  foreshore,  and  a  progrctsion 
seawarda  of  the  bar,  ncceMiiating 
dredging  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
jetties  to  maintain  the  requisite 
depth. 

Paralld  jetties,  noreowr,  acreas 
the  beach,  combined  with  cxten- 
sive  nnd-pump  dredging,  have 
been  employed  with  success  at 
tome  of  the  portt  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  river*,  cncloted  bays,  or 
hgooas.  on, the  aandy  abotea  of 


CMvVZ 


FiC  a.— Ottend  Hariiour  and  Jetty  Channel 


touth-catt  Africa,  for  improving  the  aceest  to  then  acrOM  e»- 
cumbering  ahoats,  where  the  littoral  drift  it  too  great  to  allaw  «( 
the  ptxyctioo  of  bftakwatara  tram  the  ahon  to  ihdtcr  an  afvraack 


cbanncL 

.  Harbnai  Fnkttti  AMtanlfn,— The  dcrioi  for  a  bwboilr  w 
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die  m<«oaat  mnit  depend  on  the  conGcuratioa  of  the  mdjaccnt 
coMt-Kne,  the  extent  and  direction  of  tlie  exposure,  the  amount  of 
dwttcrad  area  required  and  the  depth  obtainable,  the  prospect  of 
tbe  •ocuroulation  of  drift  or  the  occurrence  of  annir  from  the  pro- 
poaed  vdtIu,  and  tbe  best  position  for  an  entrance  in  respect  of 
dtelter  and  depth  of  approacn. 

CamtiitwK  of  SluUer  of  Harboun  in  Bayi. — In  the  case  of  a  deep, 
fairly  landlocked  bay,  ■  detacbed  breakwater  across  the  outlet 
coopletes  the  necessary  ibdler,  leaving  an  entrance  bctvwcn  each 
cxtrenity  and  the  tboiejpnivided  there  is  deep  cnoush  water  near 
the  ihoicu  effected  at  Plyniouth  harbour,  and  also  across  the  wider 
bat  riiallMRr  b>y  fonaini  Cheibouri  harbour.  A  brealmter  may 


a  aliKht  curve  or  bend  inwards  near  its  outer  end,  sufliMfc  to  affoi 

the  necessary  shelter.  As  examples  of  this  form  of  harbour  cat 
struction  may  be  mentioned  hWhaven  breakwater,  protecting  t1 
approach  to  the  port  from  the  west,  and  somewhat  ^eltenedTro 
the  moderate  easterly  itormi  by  Beachy  Head,  and  Table 
breakwater,  which  shelters  the  harbour  from  the  north-cail,  and 
somewhat  protected  on  the  oppodte  lidc  by  the  wide  sweep  of  tl 
coast-line  Known  as  Table  Bay.  Generally,  however,  some  parti 
embayinent,  or  abrupt  projection  from  the  coast,  is  utiHied  i 
providinK  shelter  from  one  quarter,  which  is  completed  by  breal 
waters  encloNnK  the  site,  of  which  Dover  and  Colombo  (Gg.  • 
haiboara  furaisa  tyidal  and  lOniewhat  limibr  CMmpIet. 

Uarboan  JormeA  m  guiU  Opi 
jRireailr.— Occasionally  haibou 
have  to  be  constructed  for  am 
•pccial  purpoK  where  no  natur 
shelter  existo,  and  where  on  an  opc 
sandy  shore  conuderablc  tittotal  m 
may  occur.  Breakwaters,  carried  oi 
from  tbe  shore  at  some  dntam 
apart,  and  convciging  to  a  centr 
entrance  of  suitable  width,  prarii 
the  rcquiHte  shelter,  ax  for  instani 
the  harlKJur  constructed  to  form 
sheltered  approach  to  the  river  W« 
and  the  Sunderland  docks  (fig.  t 
[f  there  is  little  littoral  drift  fro 
the  most  cxpo^d  quarter,  the  amoui 
of  sand  brought  in  during  stom 
which  is  smalliT  in  proportKMi  to  tl 
depth  into  which  the  entrance 
carried,  can  be  readily  removed  I 
dredgine:  whilst  the  iconr  MRi 
the  projectint  endi  of  the  bM* 
water*  tends  to  keep  the  ontlet 
from  dcpMt.  Where  there  in  Httoi 


Fic.  3.-^ienoa  Harbonr  and  Extentioni^ 


instead  be  extended  acnMs  the  outlet  from  each  shore,  leaving  a 
Hnsle  central  entrance  between  the  cnd^  of  the  breakwaters;  and 
if  one  breakwater  placed  somewhat  farther  out  is  made  to  ovcilap 
an  inner  one,  a  more  sheltered  entrance  is  obtained.  This  arranae- 
menl  has  been  adopted  at  the  existing  Genoa  liarbour  within  the 
b^y  3)>  nnd  for  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ncrvion  (sec 
RjvEK  ENGitfEERiNc).  The  adoption  of  a  bay  with  deep  water  for 
a  harbour  does  not  merely  reduce  the  shelter  to  be  provided  arti- 
ficially, but  ft  also  secure*  a  site  not  exposed  to  silling  up,  and  where 
the  indteTiog  wnrka  do  not  interfere  with  any  littonl  diift  along 
tha  open  coait.  A  tfaiid  method  of  ibeltcring  a  deep  bay  ia  that 


drift  in  both  directions  on  a^gg 
sand  accumulates  in  the  sheltered  anglM  outnAe  the^aito 


sandy  coast,  due  to  windi 
alternately  from  opposite  quaitei 


FlO.  4.— ^Vterhead  Harbour  of  Refuge. 

adt^ted  for  forming  a  refuge  harbour  at  I^crhead  (fig.  4).  where 
a  sin^  bteakMter  ia  enended  oat  from  one  shore  for  3350  (t. 
KToas  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  leaving  a  single  entrance  between  its 
ntremity  and  the  opposite  shore  and  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
ty>  acm  at  bw  tide,  half  of  which  has  a  depth  of  over  J  fathoms. 

Barbour*  posusiint  patliai  Natural  Slulter.—TYtQ  most  common 
farm  of  harbour  is  tlwt  in  which  one  or  more  breakwaters  supple- 
ment a  certain  amotmt  of  natural  shelter.  Sometimes,  where  the 
exposure  is  from  one  direction  only,  approMmatcly  parallel  with 
tbe  coast-line  at  the  site,  and  there  is  more  or  less  shelter  from  a  pro- 
jecting headland  or  a  curve  of  the  ooaat  in  tbe  oppodte  direction,  a 
akwater  extending  out  at  right  aiyfc*  to  the  ibore,  with 


between  each  converging  breakwater  and  tbe  shore.  Thw  b 
hajipened  at  Ymuidcn  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  Aftutoda 
^ip-canal  on  the  North  Sea,  but  there  the  advance  of  the  iha 
appears  to  have  reached  its  limit:  onlv  a  short  distance  out  in 
the  old  shore-line  on  each  side;  and  the  only  evidence  of  dri 
consists  in  ihe  advarKrc  aeawards  of  the  lines  of  soundin 
aloHE^de,  and  in  the  consdcrable  amount  of  san<l  which  enter*  tl 
harbour  and  has  lo  be  removed  by  dredeins.  The  wont  naul 
occur  where  the  littoral  drift  is  almost  wholly  in  one  direction.  : 
that  the  projection  of  a  solid  breakwater  out  irom  the  ihora  caua 
a  ver^  large  accretion  on 
the  side  facing  the  ex- 
posed quarter:  whilst 
owinc  to  the  arrest  of  the 
travel  of  tand,  eronon  of 
the  beach  occurs  beyond 
the  second  breakwater 
enclosing  the  harbour  OB 
ita  comparatively  shel- 
tered side.  These  effects 
have  been  produced  at 
Port  Said  harbour  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Suei 
Canal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, formed  by  two 
convei^ng  breakwaters, 
where,  owing  to  tlw 
prevalent  north-westerly 
winds,  the  drift  is  from  / 
west  to  east,  and  is  aug- 
mented by  the  alluvium  - 
iasuinR  from  the  Nile. 
Accord  intily.  the  shore 
has  advanced  consider- 
ably against  the  outer 
face  of  the  western  break- 
water; and  erosion  of 
the  beach  haa  occuncd 
at  the  shore  end  of  the 
eastern  breakwater,  cut- 
ting it  off  from  the  land. 
The  advance  of  the  shore-line,  however,  has  been  much  slowi 
during  recent  years:  and  though  the  progress  tcawands  of  tl 
lines  of  soundings  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  harbour  caatiniM 
the  advance  is  checked  by  the  laad  and  silt  coming  from  the  we 
passing  through  some  apertures  purposely  left  in  the  western  biaal 
water,  and  falling  into  the  approach  channel,  from  which  it  is  laadi 
dredged  and  taken  away.  Madras  harbour,  besun  in  t&iV"*"*' 
of  two  breakwatm.  V^-  »\»t\,  c^toA  w.ni.'io.v  "^^J 
right  an|>»  vo  ttw  ihtae  Voi        \x.i  wA  «««^«m:^^  w^-- 


Fic.  5.— Colombo  Harbour. 
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"rilr.  .iMn^'T    i  j.-.-  _  .■ 

.^a^lrr.  iim  --r- T  -  ^  1 
■  1^  lani    I    nr     — ■■li  - 

iM  ''H'  i-irraac^ifi  i  •• 

r     .MR    ■'iTTa      — ^-.1.. 

..1  .ITU  Vir:.-;;  ;  .-.  . 
-vr  ,1  -qe  vir-r.-:r-: 


\rx  ■  KMim-lH:  ■hckem!  qnrrcr  by  the  avcrUpniiK  of  the  nuf 
'mi  D-       iitntii«y.er>.  a*  a;r7ni^aM  at  Bilbao  and  Ccdcm 
iiiinoun  ni:      and  u  :m  Kijiatm  cr.ttmce  lo  Dover  harimir. 

■  (.fiisi'j!_il!i .  wiBf  'X  :ne  csspraiitir  rhrlcer  afforded  by  a  bend 
R  au.a-cn;  va^'Ktt..  a  ic;>  «i  entrance  can  be  k-fl  between 
>  ■-  _i-v..'--  ftii;  :&t  r'Ar\  :-.7.1:iI  euopin  are  furniAhcd  by  the 
:  iXRX  nnr.iieY  ti.-.nncc  :3  f'nribnd  harbour,  now  ctoied 
ar-iT!^  t  rpedaei  m;  -jit         tr.tniKe*  at  Holyheai]  and  Zee- 

ii;  T  WsEi  .a-ye  ak-.:',r4nd  the  adoption  of  3  detached 
■ '•^.•y.i.'.f  r.  t;  ci.-.  the  iiivdntage  o(  tB'o  entrances 

-Ti;  diSereir  u  i-fi-.-.r-l  4i  Dcn'tr  and  Colombo,  which 

■  '.^Ts:  v^atn.  iri;-.:  '.------r*  .iicconlin;  lo  the  stare  of  the 

■  ■-:  -r^  •tr:nir  •  ^^^^  a  a  liw  lliiil  rise  they  reduce  the 
■j-r- -■  T--.iur;  •-:-i.r'^t»  i-'i  t!ey  nuy,  under  favnurable 
—  3.:.'^  ^r-jiTi  1  zr^^'^\\.  \  si  ZM  vtivC  in  tbe  harbour,  tending 
•_         -j<           xr.:  {L.  F.  V.-H.) 


■J  r.' '  T^nfor. 

-  -l  iila   -ivi-  ««ce 

■-:  ■  "1  'ime  ^  ■  -..ri 
-  ..;vjnce  i  -he  :rMff;n 

— .a  ijea  n-i-,-- 
— 1    -*  "ane  ii  k"  r_ 

-  .  -.a  xiBiac  1  '1' 

-  i.r.    r   1  ■oii:in.ri 

.a  Lie.  w-M^-^ 
&  ".ccTrti'jni    -  Ti» 

-  -  M'aimi-.'it  T  1 
-^TAss'  ■  owtrot»i 

.  _    .'iwijnKifiP-'!'  a- 
raviuni  «itii  - 
_  jnirj  "Wifi  « 

■    -J.  ■ootK;  ist-if^ 
,  -     I  > 
-iiJi  nnc 

..  ..— -iJl'-'U  A  -lit 

■  jif  -jiii,  «i3  ~ 

  ,1  ■  at  i..*f«iuii 

~  -iik'-JiUVi 


inp:-::  Ccnnany,  in  ihc  Prusuan 

K  Hi*;i-tf  :•  "it  '.^H  Unit  of  the  southern  arm  of 
Zze.  t  tL  ir       5.  c:  Hmbiirg.   Pop.  (1885),  96,j»: 
.  =  :  — :si  iTii  :■:;!*        bavins  been  increased  since  1805 — 
■ '  -—    Z:  a  T^iM'""?  (itui'.ed  at  the  foot  of  s  lofly  range  of 
■      »r-ji  Bsrr       i." «"  '.0  the  livcr,  at  the  junction  of  the 
=^-!  iiv     nlK*i>  f.-cs  Bremen  and  Hanover  to  Hamburg, 
xnf-     *b«  latter  city  over  two  grand  bridges 
rr^^       K>.-^:^  iTti  the  nonhera  arms  of  the  Elbe.  It 
r-^idMa  t  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 

.  T-j.;  ir;::;  1514  to  1641  was  the  residence  of  the 

j:«  ::  ;,-e  souie  of  Brunswick,  t  high-grade  modern 
s.?.v.  1  v:7-:r.:^»:booIaiHlatheatre.  Thelcadingindustries 
.-^v  V  -'•  r>^r!-1[erneli  and  linseed  and  tbe  manufacture 
-        ■-.        7'"vifp?-j:c?.  irarih.  nitrate  and  Juie.  Machines 
_~  -_-_-:.-:~ci  >;rL\    bcir  i±  brcwe<i,  and  shipbuilding  is 
~-t  T^'~  J*  atitsiiUe  to  vessels  dianring  i*!  ft.  of 
-  irt  pr.'virity  to  Hamburg,  its  trade  has  of 

:  .-   ■r;-s  -^v*-  s  rcnaiLable  de\*cTopnieRt.    It  is  the  chief 
.-r-Lr:  ".r  r«iaandpalra-oil.  The  Prussian  gomn- 
~.-   -."..xw?  WiM't^-'-g  here  a  free  port,  on  the  lines  of  the 

:w<,v.fcvj  ^tigiiiany  lo  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  and 
.^v  r.-  r.-  .'.x".  TifiiXt  in  iim.  In  1376  it  was  united  lo 
T;  Luntburg,  along  with  which  it  fell  in  1705 

■J  i..  V  ■-  : 10  Ptunsia.    In  iSij  and  1814  it  suiTmd 

^^joCt>  :-v.'a  the  French,  who  then  held  Hamburg,  and 
>  S-\-.{e  between  the  two  towns,  which  remained 


I'lO.  I- 

thc  current*  lead  to  poc 
to  be  KriidvLiMy  eilted  ' 
Con«id'T,iliIi-  niiantiln'^ 
their  fairly  siill  walcrH : 
bitomini:  sh-illouer.  by  ' 
by    bn-jkinj;  ihrouK" 
barrier   sepiirtilini!  llit"'- 
wa.    Mori'-ivi.-r,  ihc  ^l'}  , 
the  tea  to  thi-<e  chanfi*"' '  j 
frills'-*       c*"^'  '»  B*'!'*-''*' 
by  a  bar,  c«ini;  lo  tlij-' 
iisiiinK  t-unvni  throu^tj  . 
chiinnrK  beromin;  Br-»"* '» 
fei-bled,  on  rnterinf!  Ihf 
ovncunie  the  hiapinK-»'P,,, 
the  waves  aliiDB  tin.-       '  j^,. 
tends  to  form  a  coiinp^j.. 
aenwutlu'M' i>f>i:mn^«.  K'* 
injilv.  who,e  (li^^harRC 
able  in  niuinmitiiiAg  a  '^(^"T-n 
watcn  arc  In-o  lium  m--«I>»'* 
if  po=,il,V.  U  divined  frof"  J 
if  th.-y  bring  down  IjrEC^W  , 
Hit;    whiKt  the  narrow  I 
in  frcini  uf  the  lagoon 
tcctcd  Irom  erosion  by  th^^^i 
its  lea  face,  by  aroyncs  or  Tl— 
The  depth  over  tbe  bu  b*  '^Sl 
conoentnting  Iha  wrreat " 
and  protonpng  ilw ' 


•  ..••.■i.    >*i' •        IMInwyvr,  Ilarbwi  und  die  miikite  I'm- 

3  ilCtfV IT.  «  village  in  Xormandy,  now  a  commune  in  the 
-V  T       t'^-ie.  aiiondissemcnt  of  Bern^iy  and  ranion  of 

■.^  -  ^  ,^  jini  i;»  name  lo  a  noble  family  rfisiin(!uishcil 
,  v>.."t,  i  branch  of  which  was  early  established  in 

^     0-  of  llarcourt,  whose  genealogy  can  he 

:•*  tV  1  i:h  it-ntury.  tlK  firsi  to  distinguidi  himseli 
,  ^  . '  r  '.I       i,t>^.*  wht*  was  m>*iishal  and  admiral  of  France, 
vi  -■  ?i.'.rv\'i':t.  «i|(ntur  of  Saint  Sauveur  le  Vicomle. 
....  ".V    I  .■  "  ithe  Ijmel.  was  a  m.irshal  in  the  Hnf;lish 

,-.  «i,v.  :.'.l:H--irOomJtKesin  ij;6.    Thefiefof  Harcouii 
i*".'  sAii^  «'i   ivuntship  by  Philip  of  Valoia,  in  favour 
t.i  ■  L'l''-*  ■'I  'he  l-atllc  of  Creo'  ('346)-  His 

\,  \.t  t  \  ,-1  '  mjtried  Blanche,  heiress  of  Jean  II., 
^  1    >,  .i:''!  the  eviuntship  of  Hatcourt  passed  with 

•T.  V     "  *  >■  V.  ''.  !,  -n  \  |.-4.  Jean  VIII.,  count  of  .^uma1e  and 
•'  '  ''V  ."'i  :*-iiJin  Normandy,  was  killed  at  the 

^  \, wiih  him  the  cider  branch  became CKlinct 
"'.x'.H-iV  I  'V  hein-s*.  Marie,  by  her  marriage  with 

'xv»  •»  li'i>.M'-«.t\H)nii>IVaui1enM»l,  brought  thecouniship 
ii  wi  -t        i''*'  •'^'i'**' Lorraine.  The  title  of  count  of 

*  •t'-.i  ^^l»;vl:■^■^»  >,\ Cial  p:inCiS  of  ihlS  housC.    Thc  mOSt 

'n»;iii**>  wa»  lU'nty  ol  Lorraine,  count  of  llarcourt. 
^M*^^^Ht»M.3iidniit.njmed"  Cadet  laperlc  "(1601- 
•*''"''*^^^^^Ej-»-»I  himself  in  several  campaigns  against 
I  Ml  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
rwllbtpi>Kc*,and  fought  acainst  the 
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HARCX>URT,  18T  VISCXJUNT- 

government  in  Alun;  but  was  defeated  by  UaidiMl  de  la 
Fert(,  and  made  his  submission  in  1654- 

The  mott  distinguished  among  the  youDger  branches  ot  the 
family  are  those  el  Montgomeiy  and  of  Bcotiod.  To  the  fonncr 
belong  Jean  d'Harcourt,  biihop  of  Andens  and  Toonul, 
archbishcq}  of  Narbonne  and  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  died  in 
1453;  and  Guillaume  d'Harcourt,  count  of  Tancarville,  and 
viscount  of  Helun,  who  was  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
woods  and  fmats  in  the  royal  domain  (tommtH  matin  a 
rtfornuleiir  dtt  eaux  et  forttt  de  Pranat)  and  died  in  1487, 

From  the  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Beuvron  sprang  Henri 
d'Harcourt,  marabal  of  France,  and  ambassador  at  the  SfMinish 
court,  who  was  made  duke  of  Harcouit  (1700)  and  a  peer  of 
France  (1709);  also  Fraocois  Eugine  Gabriel,  count,  and 
afterwards  duke,  CS  Harcourt,  who  was  ambassador  lint  in 
Spain,  and  later  at  Rome,  and  died  in  186;.  This  brand)  of  the 
family  is  still  in  existence. 

See  G.  A.  de  U  R(^e,  Hhtoirt  ihUaliipijue  i»  ta  wutson  J'Uar- 
ffiUTl  (4  V0I5.,  Pari*,  1663);  P.  Anwime.  HtUetre  flnialo[igue  de  la 
maison  de  Fratut,  v.  114,  &c.;  and  Doin  le  Noit,  PmoMt  f^nAt/ir- 
fWKCf    kislorigttes  d*  la  maison  dt  Haretmrl  (Paris.  1907). 

(M.  P.-) 

HARCOORT.  SWOH  HARroURT,  ist  Viscount  (e.  1661- 
1717),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  only  son  of  Sir  Phltip  Harcourt 
<rf  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller,  was  born  about  1661  at  Stanioa 
Harcourt,  and  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Shilion,  Oxfordshire, 
and  at  I^mbroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
In  1683,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon, 
which  borough  he  represented  as  a  Tory  in  parliament  from 
i6qo  to  1705,  In  r7oi  he  was  nominated  by  the  Commons  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers;  and  in  1701  he 
became  solicitor-general  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  elected  member  for  Bossiney  in  1705,  and  as  commis- 
sioner for  arranging  the  union  with  Scotland  was  largely  inslni- 
mcntal  In  promoting  that  measure.  Harcourt  was  appointed 
attomqr-general  in  1707,  but  resigned  ofiice  in  the  following 
year  when  his  friend  Robert  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  dismissed.  Be  defended  Sacheverell  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1710,  being  then  without  a  seat  in  parliament;  but 
In  the  same  year  was  returned  for  Cardigan,  and  in  September 
again  became  attorney -general.  In  October  he  was  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  virtue  of  this  office  he 
presided  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  some  months  without  a 
peerage,  until,  on  the  jrd  of  September  1711,  he  was  created 
Baron  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt;  but  it  was  not  till  April 
1713  that  he  received  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.  In 
1 7  to  he  had  purchased  the  Nuneham- Courtney  estate  in  Oxford- 
shire, but  his  usual  place  of  residence  continued  to  be  at  Coke- 
thorpc  near  Stanton  Harcourt,  where  he  received  a  visit  in  stale 
from  Queen  Anne.  In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  peace  of 
Utrecht ,  Harcourt  took  an  important  part.  There  is  no  suflident 
evidence  for  the  allegations  of  the  Whigs  that  Harcourt  entered 
into  treasonable  relations  witb  the  Pretender.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  retired  to  Cokethorpe, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  men  ol  letters,  Swift,  P<^, 
Prior  and  other  famous  writers  bdng  among  his  frequent  guests 
With  Swift,  however,  be  had  occasional  quarrels,  during  one  of 
which  the  great  satirist  bestowed  on  him  the  sobriquet  of  **  Trim- 
ming Harcourt,"  He  exerted  bimseU  to  defeat  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Oxford  in  1717,  and  in  1713  he  was  active  in 
obtaining  a  pardon  for  another  old  political  friend,  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  In  1721  Harcourt  was  created  a  viscount  and  returned 
to  the  privy  councils;  and  on  several  occasions  during  the  king's 
absences  from  England  he  was  on  the  council  of  regency.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  13rd  of  July  1727.  Harcourt  was  not  a 
great  lawyer,  but  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
orator;  Speaker  Onslow  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  Harcourt 
"  had  the  greatest  skill  and  power  of  speech  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew  in  a  public  assembly."  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Saturday  Club,  frequented  by  the  chief  lilerali  and  wits  of  the 
period,  witb  Kveral  of  whom  he  correqwoded.   Some  letten  to 


him  from  Pope  are  preserved  in  the  HarcouH  Papvi.  His 
portrait  by  Kndler  is  at  Nuneham. 

Harcourt  married,  first,  Rebecca,  daug^itcr  erf  Thomas  Claik, 
bii  father's  chaplain,  by  whom  he  had  five  children;  tecosdly, 
EUzabetb,  daughter  ol  Richard  Spencer,  *nd  thirdly,  Eliiabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Vernon.  He  left  issue  by  lids  first  wife 
only.  His  son,  Simon  {16S4-1730],  married  Elizabeth,  sister  erf 
Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wotton,  by  whom  he  had  me  sim  and  four 
daughters,  one  (tf  whmn  mairied  George  Venablcs  Vernon, 
afterwards  Lord  Vernon  (see  Habcoukt,  5u  WiuuM—foot- 
note).  Simon  Harcourt  predeceased  bis  father,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  1710,  leaving  a  son  Simon  Habcovkt  (1714-1777), 
ist  Eari  Harcourt,  who  succeeded  bis  grandfather  in  the  title 
of  viscount  in  1737.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school. 
In  I74S,  having  raised  a  regiment,  he  recrived  a  comntission  as  ft 
colonel  in  the  army;  and  in  1749  he  was  created  Eari  Harcourt 
of  Stanton  Harcourt.  He  was  ^pointed  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III.,  in  1751;  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne  be  was  appointed.  In  1761,  special 
ambassador  to  Mecklenburg. St rditz  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  King  George  and  the  princess  Chariotte,  whom  he 
conducted  to  England.  After  holding  a  number  of  appointments 
at  court  and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  he  was  pnmioted  to  the 
rank  of  genera]  in  177a;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Lord  Townsend  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Irriand,  an  office 
which  he  held  till- 1777.  His  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  10% 
on  the  rents  of  absentee  landlords  had  to  be  abandoned  owing 
to  opposition  in  England;  but  he  succeeded  in  conciliating  the 
leaders  of  Opposition  in  Ireland,  and  he  persuaded  Heniy  Flood 
to  accept  office  in  the  government.  Resigning  in  Jaiuiary  1777, 
be  retired  to  Nuneham,  where  he  died  in  the  following  September. 
He  married,  in  1735,  Rebecca,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charlct 
Samborne  Le  Bas,  of  Ptpewell  M^iey,  Northamptonshire,  by 
whom  be  bad  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  George  Simon  and 
William,  who  succeeded  him  as  2nd  and  3rd  earl  respectively. 

See  Lord  Camphell.  Liees  of  the  Lord  CkaiKrllors,  vol,  v,  (London, 
1846);  Edward  Fou.  The  Jitdi"  "f  En^nd,  vol.  viii.  (London, 
1848) :  Gilljcrt  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Time  (with  notes  by  earls 
of  Dartmouth  and  Mjrdniote,  Sc.,  Oslord,  iS;,,i):  Earl  Stanhope. 
Uisl.  of  E'H'Jdnd,  ion:pri^\n!_  Ike  lehn  rf  Qi,^f„  Anr.e  unlit  the  Peace 
of  Virfihl  (Loiidun,  1^70).  In  ^iddilinii  10  tin'  above-mentioned 
authorities  many  [j.irtiriilars  cuiicctniiig  the  HI  Viscount  Harcourt, 
and  also  ol  his  Kiainl^oii.  the  1st  t.itl,  u.iU  be  found  in  the  Ilariourt 
Papers.  For  the  carl,  hcc  alio  Horace  Walpole,  .If^moirj  of  the  Reign 
of  Georif  11.  (.1  vol^.,  ;nil  ed..  London.  [847).  Alcmoirs  of  the  Reigin 
of  George  111.  (i  Ijjndon,  1B45,  lS()4):  also,  (or  his  vicc- 

rovally  of  In'ind,  ili-nry  Graltan,  Mensuirs  cf  the  Lift  and 
Times  of  Iht  Kislii  lion.  IL  Graltan  (5  vols.,  London,  1839-1846)1 
Francis  Hardy.  Memoirs  ot  J.  Cautfioi,  Sari  ofCiarUmont  (3  vols^ 
London.  i8i3K  and  for  his  gcnealonr.  see5lr)Mui  BemardBwUS 
Gftiealogitat  HUtorj  of  DofmOMt  and  Extinet  Petfoget  (London, 
1883),  (R.J.M,) 

HARCOURT.  SIR  WILUAH  6E0R0B  GRAHVILU 
VENABLBS  VERNON  (1837-1904).  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Canoa  William  Vernon  HarcMitt  (v-v.),  of 
Nunehafn  Park,  Oxford,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  1817. 
Canon  Harcourt  was  the  fourth  son  and  eventually  hdr  of 
Edward  Harcourt  (i7S7-tS47).  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  ist  Lord  Vernon  (d.  1780),  and  who  took  the  name 
of  Harcourt  alone  instead  of  Vernon  on  succeeding  to  the  pro- 
perty of  his  cousin,  the  last  Earl  Harcourt,  in  liji.^   The  subject 

'William,  3rd  and  last  Eari  Harcourt  (1743-1830),  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  title,  was  a  soldier  who  distinguifihcd  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence  by  copturirig  General 
Charles  Lee.  and  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Inlander*  in  1794, 
eventually  bccominR  a  field- marshal.  He  was  a  son  ol  Kmon,  tst 
earl  (1714-1777),  created  viscount  and  earl  in  1749.  a  soldier,  and 
from  1773  to  1777  viceroy  of  Ireland,  who  was  grandson  and  heir  of 
Simon,  Viscount  Harcourt  (1661-1737),  lord  chancelloi^he 
"  trimming  Harcourt  "  of  Swift— the  purchaser  of  the  Nuneham- 
Courtney  estates  in  OxfMdshtic.  and  son  o(  Sir  PhySp  Harcourt  of 
Canton  Harcourt.  The  knishts  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  fram  the 
13th  century  onwards,  tracecTtbeir  descent  to  the  Norman  de  Har- 
courts.  a  branch  of  (hat  family  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror; 
and  the  pedigree  claims  to  go  back  to  Bernard  of  Saxony,  who  in 
S76  acquired  the  lordships  of  Harcourt,  Castleville  and  Beaubcel 
in  Normandy.-  Viscount  Harcourils  second  sqn  Simon,  who  was 
father  of  the  lat  eari,  was  alad  father  of  HaiUia,«ho«aasM.C«»» 
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of  this  biography  ms  tberefore  boni  •  Vemon,  and  by  hti 
GOiincxioB  with  the  old  (unilies  o(  Vemon  and  Harcourt  -ww 
related  to  many  o{  the  great  English  boniea,  a  fact  which  gave 
him  DO  little  pride.  Indeed,  in  later  life  his  descent  from  the 
Plantageneu^  was  a  subject  of  some  banter  on  the  part  of  bis 
political  opfxmana.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  with  first-class  bonours  in  the  dasscal 
tripos  in  iSji,  He  waa  called  t^the  bar  b  1854,  became  a 
Q.C.  in  1866,  and  was  appdntei^Whcwell  ptofewor  of  inter- 
national  law,  Cambridge,  1S69.  He  quickly  made  his  mark 
ia  LoDdoa  society  as  a  brilliant  talker;  he  contributed  largdy 
to  the  SoOiFday  Reritm,  and  wrote  mne  fomous  letters  (t86s) 
to  Tht  Timet  over  the  signature  of  **  Historicoa,"  in  oppo^tion 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as  belligerenta  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  He  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member 
for  Oxford,  and  sat  from  1868  to  1880,  when,  upon  sedung 
re-dect  km  aficr  aecepUnce  of  office,  he  wu  defeated  by  Ur  HalL 
A  seat  was,  however,  found  for  him  at  Derby,  by  the  wdnntary 
retirement  of  Mr  Plimsoll,  and  he  continued  to  rqiresent  that 
consiiluency  until  1895,  when,  having  been  defeated  at  the 
general  electioa,  he  fouttd  a  scat  la  West  Monmoutbshiie.  He 
was  appointed  soUdtot-gcnenl  and  knitfited  in  1873;  and, 
althou^  he  liad  not  shown  tdnsdf  a  very  sticnnoas  supporter 
of  Mr  Gladstone  during  that  statesman's  exdusion  from  power, 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  on  the 
return  of  the  Libcrab  to  office  in  1880.  His  name  was  conneacd 
at  that  time  with  the  passing  <rf  the  Ground  Game  Act  (1880), 
the  Arms  (Irdand)  Act  (tSSi),  and  the  Explosives  Act  (1883). 
As  home  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  dynamite  outrages  be  had 
to  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  and  the  Explosives  Act  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  shortest  time  on  record.  Moreover, 
as  diampion  of  law  and  order  against  the  attacks  of  tlie  Famell- 
Ites,  his  vigorous  speeches  brought  him  constantly  into  conflict 
with  the  Irish  members.  In  18S4  be  introduced  an  abortive 
bill  for  unifying  the  munidpal  administration  of  London.  He 
was  indeed  at  that  time  recognised  as  one  of  the  abkst  and  most 
effective  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  when,  after  a  brief 
Interval  in  188s,  Mr  Gladstone  returned  to  office  in  1S86,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  office  which  he  again  filled 
from  iSqs  to  1895. 

Between  1880  and  iSqs  Sur  William  Harcouit  acted  as  Mr 
Gladstone's  loyal  and  indefatigable  lieutenant  in  political  Hfe. 
A  first-rate  party  fighter,  his  services  were  of  inesdnmble  value; 
bat  in.  apiu  of  bis  great  success  as  a  platform  q>eaker,  he  was 
lenetally  fdt  to  be  speaking  from  an  advocate's  brief,  and  did 
not  impress  the  country  as  possessing  much  depth  of  conviction. 
It  was  be  who  coined  the  phrase  about  "  stewing  in  Parnetlite 
juice,"  and,  when  the  vpMt  came  in  the  Liberal  paity  on  the 
Irish  question,  even  those  who  gave  Mr  Gladstuie  and  Mr  Moriey 
the  credit  of  bdng  convinced  Home  Rulma  could  not  be  pcr- 
taaded  that  Sir  William  bad  followed  anytUng  bat  the  line  of 
party  expediency.  In  1S94  he  introduced  and  carried  a  memor- 
able  budget,  which  equaliaed  the  death  duties  on  real  and 
personal  property.  After  Mr  Gladstone's  retirement  in  1894 
and  Lord  Rosebery's  selection  as  prime  minister  Sir  WiUiaio 
became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Conunoos, 
Iwt  it  was  never  probable  that  he  would  work  comfortably  in 
the  new  conditions.  His  title  to  be  regarded  as  Mr  Gladstone's 
fuccetaor  had  been  too  lightly  ignored,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
evident  that  Lord  Rosebery's  ideas  of  Liberalism  and  of  the 
(MlKy  of  the  Liberal  party  were  net  those  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Their  differences  were  patched  up  from  time  to  lime,  but  the 

Venables  Vernon,  of  Sudbury,  created  lat  Baron  Vernon  in  17631 
The  lallcr  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon  (d.  1451 ).  speaker 
of  the  Leicester  parliament  (14*5)  and  treasurer  of  Calais,  a  member 
of  a  Norm.in  family  whirh  came  over  with  the  CDn<|ueror. 

'  The  rianiajjcnft  descent  (sec  Tke  Blood  Rayol  of  Brilatn.  by  ihe 
marquis  of  Ruviyny,  1903,  (or  tables)  coulcf  be  traced  through 
Lady  Anna  Levewn  Cower  (wife  of  Archbishop  Harcourt)  to  Lady 
Frances  Stanley,  the  wife  ol  the  tsl  ClItI  ul  BritlBew.itcr  (is^Q-id^fl). 
and  K)  to  Ljdy  Lle.iiior  Uranilin.  vmIi-  ul  (he  carl  uf  Cuml ".  rl.i nd 
(iSlT-tSToj.  ■iwldauthicr  oi  M*ry  Tudor  twil^-ol  Charlis  Utji.^Jim, 
dukedSuDojlivUiMilAHlMillAlKiffUlllBiy  Vll.aadK'a'vl- 
daiithterof 


combination  oould  not  last.  At  the  general  dectioa  of  riSfj 
it  was  dear  that  there  were  divisions  as  to  idiat  issue  Use  Libenis 
vrere  fighting  for,  and  the  effect  of  Sir.  WiUtam  HwOMinV 
abortive  Local  Veto  Bill  00  the  election  was  seen  Dot  cn^y  ia  hi 
defeat  at  Dert>y,  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  Liberal  nwt,  bta 
in  the  set-back  it  gave  to  temperance  IcgisUtiot^  Tbovj^ 
returned  for  West  Monmouththin  (1895,  t90o},  his  Tp~^n 
in  debate  only  occasionally  showed  his  chaiacWriatie  spirit, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  the  hard  work  of  Opposition  he  tu 
longer  had  the  same  motive  as  of  dd.  In  December  1898  the 
crisis  arrived,  and  with  Mr  John  Moriey  he  definitdy  retired 
from  ibe  oounada  of  the  paity  and  raigDed  hia  kadcrshsp  ol  the 
Qppodtlon,  alleging  as  hia  reason,  in  letters  exchanged  betwea 
Mr  Moriey  and  himself,  the  cmss-cuiraita  of  t^inioa  among  ha 
old  sumiorters  and  former  coUeaguca.  The  ^ilit  excited  con- 
sideoMe  comment,  and  resulted  in  much  heart-bumfac  and  a 
more  or  less  open  division  between  the  scctloa  of  tbe  Uboal 
party  f^wing  Lord  Roscbery  (q.t.)  and  those  who  dtsUked 
that  statesman's  Imperialistic  views. 

Though  itow  a  private  member.  Sir  William  Harcourt  stiH 
continued  to  vindicate  his  <viaioha  in  his  indepepdent  powtjaa, 
and  his  attacks  on  the  government  were  no  looser  leatraiacd 
by  even  the  semblance  <4  defmnoe  to  Ubeni'  Inpcrfalism. 
He  activdy  Intervened  ia  rSpg  attd  1900,  strongly  condemnim 
tbe  government's  financial  poJicy  and  their  attitude  towards  the 
Transvaal;  and  throughout  the  Boer  War  he  lost  no  opportanity 
of  ciiticiaiBg  tbe  South  African  devdofmenu  in  a  pewminic 
vein.  One  of  the  readiest  parliamentaiy  debatera,  be  savoured 
his  speeches  with  humour  of  that  broad  and  familiar  onler  which 
^>p^ds  particularly  to  pditical  audiences.  In  189S-1900  he  wi* 
coo^ikuous,  both  on  the  idatfonn  and  in  letters  written  to  Tit 
Timet,  in  donandiag  active  measures  against  tbe  Ritnahstic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  his  attitude  on  that  sut^ta 
could  not  be  dissociated  from  his  pdilical  advocacy  of  Dis- 
establishment, In  March  1904,  just  after  he  had  aniunuiced  Lis 
intention  not  to  seek  dection  again  to  parliament,  be  succeeded, 
by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  to  the  family  estates  at  Nuncham. 
But  he  died  suddenly  there  on  the  ist  of  Oaobcr  in  the  suae  year. 
He  married,  first,  in  1859,.  Thirese  (d.  1863),  daughter  of  Hi 
T.  H.  Li&ter,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Lewis  Vcmoa  Harcoert 
(b.  1863),  afterwards  first  commissioner  of  woriu  both  in  Sir 
Henry  Csmpbell-Bannerman's  190s  ministry  (included  in  the 
cabinet  in  1907)  and  in  Mr  Asqulth's  cabinet  (igoS);  and 
secondly,  in  1876,  EUaabeth,  widow  of  Mr  T.  Ives  and  da^t^a 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  the  histedan,  by  whom  he  had  another  son, 
Robert  (b.  1S78), 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  one  of  the  great  parliamentaty 
figures  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  pcriocL  He  was  casentiallj 
an  aristocratic  type  of  late  19th  century  Whig,  with  a  remarkable 
capacity  for  popular  campaign  fighting.  He  had  been,  aod 
remained,  a  brilliant  journalist  in  the  non-profcssonal  sens^ 
He  was  one  of  those  who  really  made  the  Saturday  Rniev  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  in  the  period  of  his  own  most  ebullient  vigour, 
while  Mr  Gladstone  was  alive,  his  sense  ot  political  cqtcdieocy 
and  platform  effectiveness  in  controversy  was  very  acute.  But 
though  he  played  the  game  of  pubLc  life  with  keen  zest,  be  ne\a 
realty  touched  dther  the  country  or  his  own  party  with  the 
faith  which  creates  a  personal  following,  and  in  later  yeare  be 
found  himself  somewhat  isolated  and  disappointed,  though  be 
was  free  to  express  his  deq>cr  objections  to  the  new  develop- 
ments ia  church  and  state.  A  tall,  fine  man,  with  the  grand 
manner,  he  was,  throughout  a  long  career,  a  great  persondity 
in  the  life  of  his  time.  (fl.  Ch.) 

HARCOURT.  WILUAH  VERNOH  (17S9-1871).  founder  d 
the  British  Association,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  in 
1789,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Vernon  tHarcourt],  archbishof) 
of  York  (see  above).  Having  served  for  five  years  in  the  navy 
he  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  takinf 
holy  orders.  He  began  his  clerical  duties  at  Bishopthoipq 
Yorkshire,  in  iSir,  and  having  developed  a  great  interest  ia 
science  while  at  the  univeniiy,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Votkshira  ^iilosophical  Society,  of  which  be 
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was  the  fint  president.  Tfae  lam  and  the  plan  of  procMctings 
tut  the  British  Assodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
were  dcmwa  up  by  hiro;  and  Harcourt  was  dccted  president  in 
1839.  Ini8i4lwbcaunecin«iof  YofkandtectQrtrfWbddtalu 
in  Yoricahire,  and  In  1837  rector  of  Bolton  Percy.  TheYoriuhire* 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  Cattle  Howard  reformatory  both 
owe  their  eaistence  to  his  energies.  His  spare  time  until  quite 
late  in  life  was  occn|ried  with  scientific  experiments.  Inheriting 
the  HaKourt  estates  in  Oxfndshira  from  his  brother  in  1861, 
be  removed  to  Nnneham,  whoe  be  died  in  April  1871. . 

HARDAKOBR  FJORD,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
penetrating  the  mainland  for  70  m.  apart  from  the  deep  fringe 
of  islands  oS  its  mouth,  the  total  distance  from  the  open  sea  to 
the  bead  of  the  fjord  bdng  114  m.  Its  extmme  depth  la  about 
350  fathoms.  The  entrance  it  TorB  is  50  m.  by  water  south  of 
Bergen,  60*  N.,and  the  general  direction  is  N.E.  from  that  point. 
The  fjord  is  flanked  by  magnificent  mountains,  from  which 
many  waterfalls  pour  into  it.  The  main  fjord  is  divided  into 
parts  under  different  names,  and  there  are  many  fine  branch 
fjords.  The  fjoid  is  frequented  by  tourists,  and  the  prindpAl 
stations  have  hotels.  The  outer  fjord  is  called  the  Kvindherreds- 
fjord,  flanked  by  the  Melderskin  (4680  ft.);  then  follow  Silde- 
fjord  and  Bonde  Sund,  separated  by  Vanlds  island.  Here 
Maurangei-f  jord  opens  on  the  east ;  from  Sundal  on  this  inlet  the 
great  Folgelond  anowfield  may  be  crossed,  and  n  fine  glader 
(Bondhusbtae)  visited.  Bakke  and  Vikingnacs  are  stations  on 
Hisfjord,  Nordbeimsund  and  Ostensfi  on  Ytre  Samlcn,  which 
throws  off  a  fine  narrow  branch  northward,  tbe  Fiksensund. 
There  follow  Indre  Samlen  and  Utnefjord,  vrith  tbe  station  of 
Utne  o^xniie  Oaen  (4110  ft.),  and  its  northward  branch, 
Gravenfjord,  with  the  beautiful  station  of  Eide  at  its  head, 
whence  a  road  runs  north-west  to  Vossevangen.  From  the  Utne 
terminal  branches  of  the  fjord  run  south  and  east;  tbe  SArfjord, 
steeply  walled  by  tbe  heights  of  tbe  Folgefond,  with  the  fre- 
quented resort  of  Odde  at  its  head;  and  tbe  Eidfjord,  with  its 
branch  Osefjord,  terminating  beneath  a  tremendous  rampart 
ot  mountains,  through  which  tbe  sombre  Simodal  penetrates, 
tbe  river  Sowing  from  Daemmevand,  a  beautiful  lake  among 
the  fields,  and  forming  with  its  tributaries  tbe  fine  falls  of 
Skykje  and  RembesdaL  Vik  a  the  prbdpal  station  on  EidfjMd, 
and  Ulv^c  on  a  branch  of  the  Oae,  with  a  road  to  Vonevangen. 
At  Vik  is  the  mouth  of  the  BJBreia  river,  which,  in  forminf  tbe 
VOringfoB,  plunges  510  ft.  into  a  magnificent  rock-bound  baaiii. 
A  small  stream  entering  Sfirfjord  forms  in  its  upper  course  tbe 
Skjaeggedalsfos,  of  equal  height  with  the  VOringfos,  and  hardly 
less  beautiful.  The  natives  of  Hardanger  have  an  especially 
picturesque  locsl  costume. 

BAID^  WILLUM  JOSEPH  (181 5-1873).  American  soldier, 
wai  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  toth  of  November  181 ; 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1838.  As  a  subaltern  of 
cavalry  he  was  employed  on  a  special  mission  to  Europe  to 
study  the  cavalry  metbods  in  vogue  (1839).  He  was  piamoted 
csptain  in  1844  »k1  served  under  Generals  Ta^or  and  Scott  in 
the  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  in 
action  in  March  1847  and  subaequentty  that  of  lieut.-colond. 
After  the  war  he  served  as  a  substantive  major  under  Colond 
Sidney  Johnston  and  Ueut.  Colonel  Robert  Lee  in  the  snd 
U.S.  cavalry,  and  for  some  time  before  1856  be  was  engaged  in 
compiling  the  official  manual  of  infantry  drill  and  tactics  which, 
famUiarly  called  "  Hardee's  Tactics,"  afterwards  formed  the 
text-book  for  tbe  infantry  arm  in  both  ttie  Federal  and  the 
Confederate  armies.  Ttma  1856  to  1861  he  was  commandant 
<rf  West  Point,  resigning  his  commisikin  on  tbe  secession  irf  lii* 
state  in  the  latter  year.  Entering  tbe  Confederate  service  as 
a  colonel,  he  was  shortly  promoted  brigadier-general.  He 
distinguished  binisdf  very  greatly  by  his  tactical  leadership  on 
tbe  field  of  Sbiloh,  and  was  immediately  promoted  nuJor-generaL 
As  a  corps  commander  he  fought  under  General  Bragg  at  Perry- 
ville  and  Stone  River,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  in  these 
battks  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  He  served  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign  of  1863  under  Bragg  and  in  that  of  1S64 
lioder  J.  £.  Johnston.   When  tfae  latter  officer  was  superseded 


by  Hood,  Hardee  was  rdieved  at  bis  own  request,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Caralinaa.  When  the  Civil 
War  came,  to  an  end  in  1865  he  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
Selma,  Alabama.  He  died  at  WytheviUe,  Virginia,  on  the  6tb 
of  November  1873. 

HARDSHBERQ.  KARL  ADQVST  VOX,  Pbimce  (i750-i8>3), 
Prussian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Essenroda  in  Hanover  on  the 
31st  of  May  1750.  After  studying  at  Leipzig  and  GOttingca 
be  entered  the  Hanoverian  mil  service  in  1770  as  coundUoT 
of  the  board  of  domains  (Kammerra^;  but,  finding  hit  advance- 
ment slow,  be  set  out— on  tbe  advice  ot  King  George  lU. — on 
a  course  of  traveb,  spending  some  time  at  Wetslar,  Rcgensburg 
(where  he  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  Imperial  government), 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  also  visited  France,  Holland  and  En^and, 
where  be  was  kindly  received  by  the  king.  On  his  return  he 
married,  by  his  father's  denre,  the  countess  Rcventlow.  Ja 
1778  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor  and  created  a 
count.  He  now  again  went  to  England,  in  tbe  hope  of  obtaining 
the  pott  of  Hanoverian  envoy  in  London;  but,  his  wife  becoming 
entan^ed  In  an  anuur  with  the  prince  of  Walca,  so  great,  a 
scandal  was  created  that  be  was  forced  to  leave  tbe  Hanoverian 
service.  In  1781  he  entered  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  president  of  the  board  of  domains  displayed  a  xeal  for 
reform,  in  the  manner  approved  by  tbe  enU^tencd  dc^ts 
of  the  century,  that  rendered  him  very  impopulnr  with  the 
orthodox  clergy  and  the  conservative  estates.  In  Brunswick, 
too,  his  position  was  In  tbe  end  made  untenable  by  tbe  conduct 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  now  divorced;  he  himself,  shortly  after- 
wards,  marrying  a  divorced  woman.  Fortunately  for  bim,  this 
coinddcd  with  the  lapsing  of  the  prtndpslitles  of  Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth  to  Prussia, owing  to  the  resignation  of  tbe  last  margrave, 
Charles  Alexander,  in  1791.  Hardcnberg,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Berlin  at  tbe  time,  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Herzberg 
appointed  administrator  of  the  prindpalities  (1791).  The 
position,  owing  to  the  singular  overlapping  of  territorial  claims 
in  the  old  Empire,  was  one  fii  considerable  delicacy,  and  Harden- 
berg  filled  it  with  great  skill,  doing  much  to  reform  traditional 
anomalies  and  to  develop  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
labouring  to  expand  the  influence  of  Prussia  in  South  Germany. 
After  the  outbreak  of  tbe  rcvolutionaiy  wars  bis  diplomatic 
ability  led  to  his  app^ntment  as  Prussian  envoy,  with  a  roving 
comntiasion  to  visit  the  Rhenish  courts  and  win  them  over  to 
Fmsiia's  views;  and  ultimately,  when  the  necessity  for  making 
peace  with  the  French  Republic  had  been  recognized,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Count  Goltx  as  Prussian  plenipotentiary 
at  fiasd  (February  38,  i795),whereheMgned  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1797,  on  the  accenlon  of  King  Frederick  William  lit., 
Hardenbeig  was  summoned  to  Berlin,  where  he  received  an 
important  position  in  the  cabinet  and  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  departments  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  for  Westphalia, 
and  for  the  prindpality  of  NeucbiteL  In  1 793  Hardenbng  had 
■track  up  a  fiienddiip  witb  Count  Haugwiu,  the  inflnential 
minister  for  foteign  affairs,  and  when  in  1803  the  latter  went 
away  on  leave  (August-October)  he  appointed  Hardenberg  his 
locum  Unetu.  It  was  a  critical  period.  Napoleon  had  just 
occupied  Hanover,  and  Haugwits  had  urged  upon  the  king  (he 
necessity  for  strong  measures  and  the  expediency  of  a  Russian 
alliance.  During  hb  absence,  however,  the  king's  irresolutioa 
continued;  be  dung  to  the  policy  of  neutrality  which  had  so 
far  seemed  to  have  served  Prussia  so  well;  and  Hardenberg 
contented  himself  with  adapting  bimadf  to  the  royal  will.  By 
tbe  time  HangiriU  returned,  the  unyielding  attitude  of  Napoleon 
had  caused  the  king  to  nuke  advances  to  Russia;  but  the  mutual 
declarations  of  the  3rd  and  15th  of  Hay  1804  only  pledged  the 
two  powers  to  take  up  arms  in  tbe  event  of  a  French  atta^  upon 
Prussia  or  of  further  aggressions  in  North  Germany.  Findly, 
Haugwiu,  unable  to  persuade  the  cabinet  to  a  more  vigorous 
policy,  resigned,  and  on  tbe  14th  of  April  1804  Hardenbeif 
succeeded  him  as  foreign  minister. 

If  there  was  to  be  war,  Hardenberg  would  have  preferred  the 
French  alliance,  which  was  the  price  Napoleon  demanded  for  tbe 
cenioa  of  Uanovet  to  Pnmia;  for  the  Eastern  powcn  would 
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■CATcaly  have  concedfd,  of  their  free  will,  so  gmt  tn  augment- 
ation oi  Pnusisn  power.  But  be  still  hoped  to  gain  the  coveted 
priie  by  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  veiled  threat  of  aa  armed 
neutrality.  Then  occurred  Napoleni^  coo  tempt ooua  vitdatlon 
of  Pru»ian  territory  by  marcUng  three  French  oxpo  thraogh 
An9bach;King  Fredn^t^  William's  pride  overcame  his  weabiiess, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  November  he  signed  with  the  tsar  Alexander 
the  terms  of  an  ultimatum  to  be  laid  before  the  Ficndi  emperor. 
Haugwitz  was  despatched  to  Vienna  with  the  docnmeat;  but 
before  lie  arrived  the  battle  of  Austcrllu  had  been  Ibti^t,  and 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  had  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  the  conqueror.  Pnnsia,  indeed,  by  the  treaty  ngned  at 
Scbfinbrunn  on  the  isth  of  December  tSos,  received  Hanover, 
but  in  return  for  all  her  territories  fat  South  Gemutny.  One 
condition  of  the  arrangement  was  the  retirement  of  Hsrdenbcrg, 
whom  Mapoleim  disliked.  He  was  again  foreign  minister  for  a 
few  months  after  the  criaia  of  1806  (April-July  1807);  but 
Napdeoa's  resentment  wu  implacable,  and  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  terms  granted  to  Prussia  by  the  tietty  of  Tilsit  was 
Hardenberg's  dismissal. 

After  the  enforced  retirement  of  Stein  in  iSie  and  the  unsatlft- 
factory  interlude  of  the  feeble  Alteostcin  ministry,  Hardenbetg 
was  again  summoned  to  Berlin,  this  time  as  chancellor  (June  6, 
1810).  The  campaign  of  Jena  and  its  consequences  had  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  him;  and  in  his  mind  the  traditions  of  the 
old  diplomacy  had  given  place  to  the  new  sentiment  of  nationality 
characteristic  of  the  coming  age,  which  in  him  found  eipressios 
in  a  passionate  desire  to  restore  the  position  of  Prunia  and 
crush  her  oppressors.  During  his  retirement  at  Riga  he  had 
worked  out  an  elaborate  plan  for  reconstructing  the  monarchy 
on  Liberal  lines;  and  when  he  came  Into  power,  thou^  the 
drcumstances  of  the  time  did  not  admit  of  his  pursuing  an 
independent  foreign  policy,  he  steadily  prepared  for  the  struggle 
with  France  by  carrj-ing  out  Stein's  far-reaching  sdwnus  of 
aodal  and  political  reoig&nization.  The  military  system  wu 
completely  reformed,  serfdom  was  abolished,  municipal  institu- 
tions were  fostered,  the  dvil  service  was  thnwn  open  to  all 
daases,  and  great  attention  was  devoted  to  the  eduottkmal  needs 
uf  every  section  of  the  cmnmunity. 

When  at  last  the  time  came  to  put  these  reforms  to  the  tent, 
after  the  Moscow  campaign  of  tSii,  it  was  Hardenbog  wiio, 
supported  by  the  Infloence  of  the  nobfe  Queen  Louise,  detmnfned 
Frederick  William  to  take  advantage  of  General  Yoitk'i  loyal 
disloyalty  and  declare  against  France.  He  was  rightly  regarded 
by  German  patriotB  as  the  statesman  who  bad  done  most  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  national  independence;  and  Immediately 
after  he  bad  signed  the  first  peace  of  Par»  he  was  raoed  to  the 
rank  of  prince  (June  j,  1814)  in  recognllioB  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 

Ilaidenberg  now  bad  an  assured  position  in  that  dose 
corporation  of  soverdgns  and  statesmen  by  whom  Europe,  during 
the  next  few  years,  was  to  be  governed.  He  acoompuiied  the 
•Ih'ed  sovereigns  to  England,  and  at  the  congros  of  Vienna 
(1814-181  s)  was  the  chief  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia.  But  from 
this  time  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  if  not  of  his  fame,  was  passed. 
In  diplomacy  he  was  no  match  for  Mcttemich,  whose  influence 
soon  overshadowed  his  own  in  the  coundbof  Europe,  of  Gcnnany, 
and  ultimately  even  of  Prussia  itself.  At  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  backing  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  he  failed  to  secure  the 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia;  at  Paris,  after 
Waterloo,  hefailed  tocarry  lhrou£h  his  views  as  to  the  further  dis- 
memberment of  France;  he  had  Vi'eakly  allowed  Mettemich  to 
forestall  him  in  making  icims  with  the  states  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  secured  to  Austria  the  preponderance  in  the 
German  federal  diet;  an  the  eve  of  the  conference  of  Carbbad 
(iSig)  he  signed  a  convention  with  Mettemich,  by  which — to 
quote  the  historian  Trdtschke — "  like  a  penitent  sinner,  without 
any  formal  quid  pro  quo,  the  monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great 
yielded  to  a  foreign  power  a  voice  in  her  internal  affairs.  "  At  the 
congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  Troppau,  Laibach  and  Verona 
the  voice  of  Hardenberg  was  but  an  echo  of  that  of  Mettemich. 

The  cause  lay  partly  in  the  difficult  dtcumstanoa  of  the 
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loosdy-kntt  Prussian  monarchy,  but  partly  In  Hardenberg^ 
character,  which,  never  well  balanced,  had  deteriorated  with 
age.  He  continiied  amiable,  charming  and  enlightened  as  ever; 
but  the  execMCK  whidi  had  been  pardoaable  in  s  youag  diplo- 
matist were  a  scandal  b  an  ddoiy  cfaanceUor,  and  cmdd  not 
but  weaken  his  influence  with  so  pious  a  Landenaier  as  Frederick 
William  111.  To  overcome  the  king's  terror  of  Liberal  experi- 
menu  wouki  have  needed  all  the  powers  of  an  adviser  at  onca 
vte  and  in  daiacter  wholly  tnistwnrthy.  Haidenberg  was 
wne  enou^;  he  saw  the  iteccssity  for  contittuionBl  teCann; 
but  he  clung  with  almost  senile  tenacity  to  the  sweets  of  oflice, 
and  when  the  tide  turned  strongly  against  Liberalism  he  allowed 
himself  to  drift  with  it.  In  the  privacy  of  royal  commissions 
he  continued  to  elaborate  idiemca  for  oonstitutiona  that  never 
saw  the  li^t;  but  Germany,  dIsiUusiooed,  »w  only  the  faithful 
henchman  of  Metternich,  an  accomplice  in  the  policy  of  the 
Carlsbad  Decrees  and  the  Troppau  ProtocoL  lie  died,  soon 
after  the  dosing  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  at  Genoa,  on  the 
16th  of  Nommber  1811, 

See  L.  v.  Ranhe,  t>twltwMith*ilm  ia  StaObkamOen  FirsUn  tns 
/Tttfrfniterg  (3  vol^  Ldpiig.  1877);  J.  R.  Seeley,  Tht  Life  and  Times 
of  Sieim  Cl  vols.,  Cambri£e^  1878I:  E.  Meier,  RtformitT  Veneet- 
IUM%fortfinitation  tinier  Sletu  una  Hardenbert  Qb.,  1881);  Chr. 
Meyer,  Hardenberz  tmd  seine  Verwdhmgder  FirHtiMmer  Andotk 
tmd  Bayrnlk  (Bicslau,  1892) ;  Ke«r,  Dk  HeKord»tmi  det  cms. 
siieMM  ArtkitmrtiM  dink  dt»  StaaitMaMtUr  fVrsUm  Uaimtmhtrg 
(Leipiig.  IW). 

HAROraWTK,  a  import  in  the  province  of  Getderland, 
Holland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  17  m.  by  rail  NJ4.E. 
of  Amersfdort.  Pop.  (igoo)  7415.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town, 
amuoached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  and  standing  In  the  midst 
of  a  patch  of  fertile  ground.  Hardcrwyk  is  chiefly  important  as 
being  the  depot  for  recruits  for  the  Dutch  colonial  army.  It 
contains  a  small  fort  and  large  barracks.  The  prindpal  buildings 
ore  the  town  hall,  with  snne  ancient  furniture,  a  large  15th 
century  church  with  a  notd>le  square  tower,  a  municipal  orphan- 
age, and  the  NasMU-Vcluwe  gymnstinm,  Agriculture,  fisldng, 
and  a  few  domestic  industries  form  the  only  enployment  of  the 
inhabitania.  As  a  aetport  iu  trade  is  now  confined  esdurimly 
to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

HAKDICAHDTB  (mora  correctly  HakdachotI  (e.  1019-1041), 
son  of  Cannte,  king  of  ISnglanri,  by  his  wife  Miiwda.  or  Emma, 
wai  been  abont  1019.  In  tlw  contest  for  the  Englisb  crovn 
whic^  followed  the  death  of  Canute  in  103s  the  daims  of  HanU- 
Canute  were  supported  by  Emma  and  her  ally,  Godwlne,  earl  of 
the  West  Saxnis,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Harold,  CanuU's 
illegitimate  son,  who  was  backed  by  the  Mercian  cari  Leofrio 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  north.  At  a  meeting  of  the  witan  u 
Oxford  a  compromise  was  ultimately  arranged  by  wbidi  Harold 
was  temporarily  elected  regent  of  all  England,  pending  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question  on  the  return  of  Hardicanute  from 
Denmark.  The  compromise  was  stron^y  opposed  by  Godwine 
and  Emma,  who  for  a  time  fordblyheld  Wcssez  in  Hudtcaaute^ 
behalf.  But  Hardd^  party  ta^dly  Incieased;  and  early  In 
IOJ7  he  waidefinitdydectedklng.  Emma  was  driven  out  end 
took  refuge  at  Bruges.  In  1039  Hardicanute  joined  her,  and 
together  they  concerted  an  attai^  on  England.  But  next  year 
Harold  died;  and  Hardicanute  peacefully  succeeded.  Hit  abort 
reign  was  maiked  by  great  oppression  and  crudty.  He  caused 
the  dead  body  of  Ilatold  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  fen; 
he  exacted  so  heavy  a  geld  for  the  support  of  his  foreign  fleet 
that  great  discontent  was  created  throughout  tlic  kingdom,  and 
in  Worcestershire  a  general  uprising  took  place  against  Ibose 
sent  to  collect  the  tax,  whmupon  be  burned  the  dty  of 
Worcester  to  the  ground  and  devastated  tbe  surrounding 
country;  in  1041  he  permitted  Edwulf,  earl  of  Northumbria, 
to  be  trcacfaeroiuly  murdered  after  having  granted  him  a  safe- 
conduct.  While  "  he  stood  at  his  drink  "  at  the  marriage  test 
of  one  of  his  flegtu  be  was  suddenly  sdied  with  a  fit,  fmm  wUek 
he  died  a  few  days  afterwards  on  the  8th  of  June  1041. 

HARDIHQ,  CHESTER  (1792-1866),  American  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Conway,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ist  of  September 
179a.   Brou^opinthewildcrDcseof KewYsfltatat^HaniiBC, 
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u  m  lad  of  qdendid  pbytlqiie,  sUndInf  over  tf  ft.  3  lo.,  marched 
u  a  dnunmcT  with  the  militia  to  the  St  Lawrence  In  iStj.  He 
bcumc  subsequently  duiinnakcr,  peddler,  inn-keeper,  and 
houM-painter,  painting  signs  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  eventually 
goinj  on  the  road,  aetf-taught,  as  an  itinerant  portrait  painter. 
He  made  enough  money  to  take  bim  to  the  aclwola  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Dciign,  and  he  soon  became  proficient 
enough  to  gain  a  competency,  so  that  later  he  went  to  England 
and  Ht  up  a  studio  in  London.  There  he  met  with  great  success, 
painting  royaky  and  ttie  nofrih'ty,  and,  dcsf^te  the  lacUngs  of 
an  early  edocation  and  social  experience,  he  became  a  favotuite 
in  all  drdcs.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in 
Boston  and  painted  portraits  of  many  of  the  prominent  men 
and  women  of  his  time.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  April  1666. 

HARDIIIO.  JAMES  DUPPIBLD  (1798-1863),  English  laikd- 
•cape  p^ter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  took  to  tbe  same 
vocation  at  an  early  age,  although  be  had  originally  been  destined 
for  the  law.  He  was  in  the  main  a  water-colour  painter  and  a 
litbograpbcr,  but  he  produced  various  oil-paintings  both  at 
the  beginning  and  towards  tbe  end  of  his  career.  .  He  frequently 
contributed  to  the  exhibitioiia  of  the  Water-Odour  Society,  <d 
which  be  became  an  associate  in  iSat,  and  a  full  member  in  1S29. 
He  was  also  very  largely  engaged  in  teaching,  and  published 
several  books  developing  his  views  of  art — amongst  others, 
the  Towut  in  Italy  (iSji);  The  Towisl  in  France  (1S34);  The 
Park  and  tk*  Forttt  TAc  PrinapU*  and  Uu  Praakt  »$ 

^  rl  ( 1 84  5) ;  Btmenlary  Jrf  ( 1846) ;  Sceaand  Ddinealed  in  a  Series 
af  Views  (1847);  Lessens  on  Art  (1849).  He  died  at  Barnes  on 
the  4th  of  Etccember  1863.  Harding  was  noted  for  facility, 
sureness  of  hand,  nicety  of  touch,  and  the  various  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  an  elegant,  highly  trained,  and  acoompKabed 
skcicher  from  nature,  and  composer  of  picturesque  landscape 
material;  he  was  particulaity  skilful  in  the  treatment  of  foliage. 

BASDINOB,  HEHRT  HARDINGB,  Viscount  (1785-1856), 
British  field  marshal  and  governor-general  of  India,  was  bom 
at  W  rot  bam  in  Kent  on  tbe  30th  of  March  1785.  After  being 
at  Eton,  be  entered  tbe  army  in  1790  as  an  ensign  in  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  a  corps  then  stationed  in  Upper  Canada.  His  first 
active  service  was  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  was 
woundedi  and  at  Corunna  he  was  by  the  aide  of  Sir  John  Moore 
when  be  received  bis  death-wound.  Subsequently  be  received 
an  appointment  as  deputy-quartcnnastcr-gotefBl  in  the  Portu- 
guese army  from  Marshal  Beiesford,  and  was  present  at  nearly 
all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War,  being  wounded  again  at 
Vittoria.  At  Albuera  he  saved  the  day  for  the  British  by  taking 
the  responsibility  at  a  critical  moment  of  strongly  urging  General 
Cole's  division  to  advance.  When  peace  was  again  broken  in 
1815  by  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Hardinge  hastened  into 
active  service,  and  wns  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
commissioner  at  the  Prussian  headquarters.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ligny  on  the  i6th  of  June  I813, 
where  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot,  and  thus  was  not  present 
at  Waterloo,  fought  two  days  later.  For  ihe  loss  of  his  hand  be 
received  a  pension  of  £joo;  he  had  already  been  made  a  K.C.B., 
and  Wellington  presented  him  with  a  sword  that  had  belonged 
to  Napoleon.  In  1 810  and  1816  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  member  for  Durham;  and  in  181S  be  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war  In  Wellington's  ministry,  a  post 
which  he  also  filled  in  Peel's  cabinet  in  1641-1844.  In  1830  and 
1834-1835  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1844  he 
luccL-eded  Lord  Ellcnborough  as  governor-general  of  India. 
During  fats  term  of  office  tbe  lirst  Sikh  War  broke  out;  and 
Hardinge,  waiving  his  right  to  the  supreme  command,  magnani- 
mously offered  to  serve  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough;  but  disagreeing  with  the  latler's  plan  of  campaign  at 
FeroEcshab,  he  temporarily  reasserted  his  authority  as  governor- 
general  (see  Sikh  Wars).  After  the  successful  termination  of 
the  campaign  at  Sobraon  he  was  created  Viscount  Hardinge  of 
Lahore  and  of  King's  Nenton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000  for  three  lives;  while  the  East  India  Company  voted  him 
an  annuity  of  £5000,  which  he  declined  to  accept.  Hardingc's 
term  of  office  in  India  was  marked  by  many  aodal  and  edocatiwial 
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refonna.  Re  ictnnied  to  England  In  iS«8,  and  In  185*  ancceedcd 
tbe  duke  of  Wellington  as  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  Britl^ 
army.  While  in  this  position  be  had  the  home  management 
of  the  Crimean  War,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conduct  on 
Wellington's  principles— a  system  not  altogether  suited  lo  tbe 
changed  mode  of  warfare.  In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank 
of  field  marshal.  Viscount  Hardinge  resigned  his  offira  of 
commander-in-chief  in  July  1856,  owing  to  failing  health,  and 
died  on  the  34lh  of  September  of  the  same  year  at  South  Park 
near  Tuabridge  Wells.  His  elder  son,  Charles  Stewart  (i8aa- 
1804),  who  had  been  his  private  secretary  in  India,  was  Uw 
and  Viscount  Hardinge;  and  the  Utter'*  eldest  son  succeeded 
to  tbe  title.  Tbe  younger  son  of  the  and  Viscount,  Charles 
Hardinge  (b.  1858),  became  a  prominent  diplomatist  (see 
Edward  VII0>  and  was  ^pointed  governor-general  of  India 
in  1910,  being  created  Baron -Hardinge  of  Pensfaurst. 

See  C.  Hardiiwe,  Vitcomt  Hardtnte  (Rulers  til  India  series,  1891); 
and  R.  S.  Rait,  Life  and  Campoiins  ej  VisumMt  Goutk  (1903). 

HABDOI,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknow 
division  (rf  the  United  Provinces.  Tbe  town  ia  63  n.  N.E.  of 
Lucluxiw  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901}  r3,i74.  It  .has  a  wood-carving 
industry,  saltpetre  works,  and  an  export  trade  in  grain. 

The  DiSTsicr  or  Hardoi  has  an  area  ol  2331  sq.  m.  It  is  a 
level  district  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Ramganga,  Deoha  or  Gam, 
Sukheta,  Sai,  Baita  and  Gumii — the  three  rivers  ftist  named 
being  navigable  by  country  boats.  Towards  tbe  Ganges  tbe 
land  is  uneven,  and  often  rises  in  hillocks  of  sand  cultivated  at 
the  base,  and  their  dopes  covered  with  lofty  mnnj  grass.  Several 
large  jhils  or  swamps  are  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
the  largest  bdng  that  of  Sindi,  which  is  3  m.  long  by  from  i  to  3 
m.  broad.  These  jkHi  are  largely  used  for  irrigation.  Large 
tracts  of  forest  Jungle  still  exist.  Leopards,  black  buck,  qiottcd 
deer,  and  nilgai  are  common;  the  mallard,  teal,  grey  duck, 
common  goose,  and  all  kinds  of  waterfowl  abound.  In  1901 
tbe  population  of  the  district  was  1,091,834,  showing  a  decrease 
of  nearly  s  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  contains  a  larger  urban 
population  than  any  other  in  Oudh,  the  largest  town  being 
Shahabad,  10,036  in  1901.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkband  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Shabjahanpur,  and  its 
branches.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco  and 
saltpetre. 

The  first  authentic  records  of  Hardoi  an  connected  with  the 
Mussulman  colonization.  Biwaa  was  occupied  by  Sayyid 
S&l£r  Mas^Qd  in  1018,  but  the  permanent  Moslem  occupattoo  did 
not  begin  till  1 317.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  district,  Hardoi 
formed  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  battles  between  the  rival 
Afghan  and  Mogul  empires.  Between  Bilgrim  and  SSndi  was 
fought  the  great  battle  between  Humfiyun  and  Sher  Sh&h,  in 
which  the  former  was  utterly  defeated.  Hardoi,  along  with  tbe 
rest  of  Oudh,  became  British  territory  under  Lord  Dalbousie's 
proclamation  of  February  iBs6. 

HARDOUIN,  JEAH  (1646-1719).  French  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Qujmper  in  Brittany.  Having  acquired  a  taste 
for  literature  in  his  father's  book-shop,  he  sought  and  obtained 
about  bis  sixteenth  year  admission  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  Paris,  where  he  went  to  study  theology,  he  ultimately 
became  librarian  of  ihc  Collie  Louis  le  Grand  in  i68j,  and  be 
died  there  on  the  3rd  of  September  1719.  His  first  published 
work  was  an  edition  of  Themistius  (1684),  which  included  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  new  orations.  On  the  advice  of  Jean  Gamier 
(i6ia-i68i]  he  undertook  to  edit  the  Nalurol  History  of  Pliny 
for  the  Delphin  seriea,  a  task  which  he  completed  in  five  years. 
His  attention  having  been  turned  to  numismatics  as  auxiliary  to 
his  great  editorial  laboura,  he  published  several  learned  works 
in  that  department,  marred,  however,  as  almost  everything  he 
did  was  marred,  by  a  determination  to  be  at  all  hazards  different 
from  other  interpreters.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  Nummi 
antiqui  popuhrum  et  urbium  illutlrali  (1684),  Anlirrheiicus  de 
nummis  antiquis  crdoniarum  el  mtitticipicrum  (1689),  and  Chronc- 
hgia  Ytttris  Testamenti  ad  w/foJuM  versionem  exacla  H  NiMiMi> 
iUmlrata  (1696),  By  tbe  ecclesiastical  au!Lb(»n».Neb 
ins  i9pdlBt<e&tn  wventexWCew^l^^ 
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(171  j);  but  be  was  teemed  of  luppteiring  fmpoiUDt  doanneiits 
and  fobting  in  apocryphal  matter,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
parlenKot  of  Paris  (then  at  war  with  the  Jesuita)  the  publication 
of  the  work  was  delayed.  It  ii  really  a  valuaUe  collection,  much 
dtcd  by  scbolan.  Uardouln  declared  that  all  the  couocik 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the  coundl  of  TYent  were 
fictitious.  It  is,  however,  as  the  origtnator  of  a  variety  of  para- 
doaical  theories  that  Hardouia  is  now  beat  remembeted.  The 
most  remarkable,  contained  in  his  CknnahgiM  cx  nummit 
atttiquh  ralitniat  (1696)  and  PreUgcmena  ad  ctntwam  leUnm 
scriftemm,  was  to  the  effect  that,  vdtb  the  eacepiion  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Herodotus  and  Cicero,  the  Natnrat  History  of 
Pliny,  the  Georgia  of  VirgQ,  and  the  Satirtt  and  BpMa  ^ 
Boratt,  all  theandent  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  spurious, 
havii^  been  manufactured  by  monks  of  the  i jth  century,  under 
the  direction  of  a  certain  Severn  Archontius.  He  denied  the 
fennlneness  of  most  ancient  works  of  art,  coins  and  inscriptions, 
and  declared  that  the  New  Testament  was  originally  written  in 
Latin. 

See  A.  Debacker,  BiUieaiiiqm  dt  tcrMu  it  la  Cvmpapiit  d* 
Jttus  (1853). 

HARDT,  HERUim  VOI DKR  (iMo-i74<)>  Germaa  historian 
and  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Melk,  fn  Wes^dulia,  on  the  tstfa 
of  November  1660.  He  studied  oriental  Itnftiiia  in  Jena  and 
In  Ldpsig,  and  In  1690  be  was  called  to  the  chairof  oriental 
languages  at  Hclmstedt.  He  retigned  hit  position  in  1717,  but 
lived  at  Helmstedt  untO  his  death  on  the  s8th  of  February  1746. 
Among  his  numerous  wrilinjs  the  following  deaerve  mention: 
Awtofrafka  iMkeri  atiartmqie  etMrbtm  fjrwM,  oA  mme  tsi? 
ad  aiHiwn  1546,  Rcformaiionis  aetatem  d  UtttHam  tpifft 
iBuslraiaia  (1600-1691);  Uapam  aecumniam  ConttamHenu 
eoncilium  (1697-1700)  Htbraau  lintua*  JundamMa  (1694); 
SyriacM  linguae  /undamento  {169^);  EiemeiitaCkaU4ieaii69s)i 
Hisloria  littvoria  nfvmationh  <i7i7);  B$tigmata  frisei  iriiia 
(1713).  Hardt  left  In  mtnuscripl  •  historyof  the  Reformation 
whidi  ia  preserved  (n  the  Helmstedt  Jukum. 

Sec  F.  Lamey,  JTffMoiM  Wff     ArA  Ai  MSHK  Aifi!^  Qbrimbe. 

HUDT,  USX,  a  mountainous  dlitiiet  of  Gmnauj,  in  the 
Bavarian  palatinate,  fonnfng  the  northern  end  of  the  Voages 
tmnge^  It  is,  in  the  main,  an  undulating  high  plateau  of  sandstone 
formation,  of  a  mean  elevation  of  tjoe  ft.,  and  reaching  its 
bi^wst  point  in  the  Donnenberg  (3354  ft.).  The  eaateio  slope, 
iMA  descends  gently  towards  the  Rhine,  Is  dhrcnlSed  by  deep 
and  wdl-wooded  valleys,  nch  as  tboie  of  the  Lauter  and  tbe 
Queidi,  and  by  conical  hUb  aunnounted  by  the  ruins  of  frequent 
feudal  castles  and  monaateries.  Noticeable  among  these  are  the 
Madenbutg  near  Escbbacb,  the  Trifela  (long  the  dungeon  of 
RIc|itfdI.ofEn^and),andtbeHazburgiMarNcuitadt.  nnet- 
fifdis  ^  the  wh^  area  Is  occupied  by  forests,  principally  o^, 
beech  and  fir.  The  lower  eastern  slops  b  highly  cultivated  and 
produces  excellent  wine. 

HARDWAR,  or  Hobowai,  an  andent  town  of  British  India, 
and  Hinda  place  of  rjigriiMy,  fa  the  Sabaranpor  diuiict  of 
the  United  Provinces,  on  tbe  rii^  bank  of  the  Ganges,  17  m. 
N.E.  of  Rurki,  with  a  railway  station.  The  Ganges  canal  here 
takes  oS  from  the  river.  A  branch  railway  to  Debra  was  opened 
In  iQoe.  Fop.  (1901),  35,597.  The  town  Is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  has  borne  many  names.  It  «aa  oritfnally  known  at  K^pila 
from  tbe  sage  K^ila.  HiOan  Tkang,  tbe  Cbhuse  Boddbiat 
pilgrim,  in  the  7th  century  visited  a  dty  which  he  calb  He-yu-lo, 
the  remains  of  which  still  exist  at  Hayapur,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  modern  town.  Among  tbe  rains  are  a  fort  and  thm 
temples,  decorated  wfth  broken  stone  sculpt  urea.  Tbe  great 
object  tS  atttactiop  at  present  Is  the  Hail-ka-chann,  or  baddng 
gha,  with  tbe  adjoining  temple  of  Gangadwara.  The  daran 
or  foot-mark  of  Vishnu,  imprinted  on  a  stone  let  into  the  upper 
wall  of  tbe  ffcnf ,  forms  an  object  of  special  reverence.  A  great 
assemblage  of  people  takes  phua  aanniBy,  at  the  bqhiiiing 
of  the  Hindu  solar  year,  when  the  nin  entan  Aries;  and  cveiy 
tweffth  ]w  a  feast  of  pecnliar  nnctlty  occma,  known  aa  a 
JCmiiM  wrfg.  Tbe  ordtaary  number  of  pDptaaatAeaanal  fair 


amounts  to  100,000,  and  at  tb«  Kumbfa-meU  to  300,000,  ■ 
190J  there  were  400,000  present.  Since  189a  many  santaqr 
improvements  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  oi  tbe  aund 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  In  early  days  riots  and  aba  outbrraU 
of  cbolera  were  of  common  occurrence.  The  Hardwar  t 
also  possesses  mercantile  Importance,  being  one  of  tbe  pciocipal 
horse-fain  in  Upper  India.  Commodities  of  all  kinda,  Indba 
and  European,  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  trade  in  gcan  sad 
food-^ulls  forms  a  hioaUve  traffic. 

HARDWICKE,  raiUP  YORKB,  ist  Eui.  0»  (i6q»-I7«4). 
English  lord  chancellor,  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  an  attorney,  «u 
bom  at  Dover,  on  the  ist  of  December  1690.  Tbrou^hk 
mother,  Elisabeth,  dau^ter  and  co-bdress  of  Richard  Gibboa 
ofRolvendcUiKent,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  crfGibbae 
the  historian.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  ix>t  very  thonKigb 
education  at  a  private  school  at  Bethnal  Green,  where,  bowem, 
be  showed  exceptional  pramise,  be  entered  an  attorney's  ofitc 
in  London.  Here  be  gave  some  attention  to  literature  aad  the 
dasiics  as  well  as  to  hw;  but  in  the  latter  be  made  sadi  |»agnas 
that  hb  employer,  Salkeld,  Impressed  by  Yorke's  pomra,  entered 
Um  at  the  Uiddle  Temple  in  November  1708;  aad  noon  afiB- 
wards  recommended  him  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker  (after- 
wards earl  of  Maodesfidd)  as  law  tutor  to  hb  sons.  In  1715  bt 
was  called  to  tbe  bar,  where  bb  pn)gremwas,saya  Lord  CaaapbcH. 
"  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  dCbutant  in  tbe  amub  of 
our  profe^on,"  hb  advancement  being  greatly  ftntbncd  br  the 
patronage  of  Macclesfidd,  who  became  lord  cbaoceUar  in  ijiS, 
when  Yorke  transferred  bis  practice  faon  the  king'a  bead  t« 
the  court  of  chancery,  though  he  "™^*t"'H  to  go  on  tbe  wcsttn 
circuit.  In  tbe  following  year  be  csUblUwd  Us  xvpotaiiaa 
as  an  equity  lawyer  in  a  cue  [o  which  Sir  Robert  Wa^wlt  > 
family  was  interested,  by  an  argument  displaying  prdoaad 
leatnhig  and  research  conoetning  tbe  jurisdiction  of  ik 
chaacdlor,  im  Enea  which  he  attenards  neic  fatly  devebptd 
in  a  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Karnes  on  the  distinction  bctvces 
law  and  equity.  -  Through  Macdcsfidd's  influence  with  the  dob 
of  Newcastle  Yorke  entered  paribmenl  in  1719  as  meiabei  icr 
Lewes,  and  was  iftpointed  acjldtor-feneral,  wiUi  a  knightheod, 
in  17S0,  althoB^  be  was  then  ■  barrister  af  <»ly  low  jcaa' 
standing.  His  conduct  of  ibc  pnaecution  of  Christopher  Lajv 
in  that  year  for  treason  as  a  Jacobite  further  raised  Sir  P^lip 
Yorke's  r^wtation  as  a  fnenaic  orator;  and  in  t7aj,  bavist 
already  become  attorney-general,  be  passed  throu^  the  Book 
of  Commons  tbe  bill  <rf  pains  and  prnaltif  1  "jpi— ^  Biih^ 
Attcrimry.  He  was  excused,  on  the  groimd  of  his  pcfsosal 
friendsh^,  from  acting  for  the  crown  In  tbe  impcaduncat  ei 
Hacdesfield  in  1735,  though  he  did  itot  exert  bimarif  to  mw 
hb  patraa  from  disgrace  largdy  brought  about  by  Macdesfidd^ 
partiality  (or  Yorite  UnidL  He  aeon  lound  a  new  and  aiB 
mote  jnflnentbl  patron  in  tbe  duke  of  NewcaMie,  to  lAaa  ht 
hmcefwlb  gave  hb  political  tiqiport.  He  rendered  valaaUt 
service  to  Wa^wle's  government  by  bb  support  of  the  bdl  is 
prohibiting  ktsns  to  fordgn  powers  (1730),  of  tbe  increnc  d 
tbe  array  (1731)  and  of  tbe  cxdse  bill  {ii^.  In  ziu  Y«fcc 
was  appmnted  lord  daef  JuMke  of  the  king's  beach,  vbh  the 
title  dl  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  sworn  of  tbe  privy  oouaci; 
and  in  1737  be  succeeded  Talbot  as  lord  chancellor,  thus  bccomin 
a  membet  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  cabineL  One  of  hb  fnt 
oflteiBl  aeU  «aa  to  depriv*  the  poet  ThOBHoa  «f  a  aoMll  dke 
conferred  on  him  by  Talbot. 

Hardwidte's  political  importance  was  greatly  increased  br 
hb  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  incoiBpciewcy  «l 
Newcastle  threw  on  the  chancdkr  tbe  duty  of  def aKliag  the 
meaiim  of  the  foveruoettt.  He  leditcd  Cartevefa  aMioa 
to  reduce  tbe  army  ia  1738,  and  tbe  motetions  hostile  to  S^iab 
over  tbe  affair  of  CM>tain  Jenkins's  cars.  But  when  Wa^nle 
beat  before  tbe  atorm  and  declared  war  against  ^>atn,  Hardwicke 
advocated  energetic  roeaaaiea  for  its  coodDd;  and  be  tried 
to  keep  the  peace  between  NewcaMie  and  W^olc.  Thercbaa 
aoffident  ground  for  Horace  Walpole's  charge  that  the  iaU  d 
Sir  Sobett  waa  bivugbt  about  by  Hardwi^i  titachery.  Ke 
one  via  BHce  uppdwd  tbaa  Maar-lf  iriien  he  ictaiaad  the 
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chaoccllotriiip  in  the  foHowins  adndoirtmtion,  and  he  leelstcd 
the  propoHl  to  {ndcmnify  witnesses  ogaimt  Walpole  in  one  of 
bU  finest  ipoeches  in  May  1743.  He  cxcidsed  a  leading  infiuence 
in  the  Wilmington  Cabinet;  and  when  Wilmington  dic^  in 
Atlgutt  I743>  it  ws»  Hardvrkke  who  put  forward  Henry  Pelham 
foe  the  vacant  office  against  the  clains  of  Pulteney.  For  many 
yean  fnm  this  time  he  was  the  controlling  power  in  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  lung's  absences  on  the  continent  Hardwicke 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency;  it  thus  (cU  to 
him  to  concert  measures  for  dealing  with  the  Jacobite  rising 
in  1745.  He  took  S  just  view  of  the  crisis,  and  hb  policy  for 
nteeting  it  was  on  the  whole  statesmanlike.  After  Cullodcn  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  Jacobtle  peers,  his  conduct 
of  which,  though  judicially  impartial,  was  neither  dignlBed 
nor  geDerous;  and  he  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the 
unnecessary  severity  meted  out  to  the  rebels,  and  especially 
for  the  cruel,  though  not  illegal,  executions  on  olnolete  attainders 
of  Charles  RaddMe  and  (in  1753)  of  Archibald  Cameron.  He 
carried,  however,  a  great  rbfonn  in  1746,  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  Scotland,  which  swept  away  the  grave  abuses  of  feudal  power 
surviving  in  that  country  in  the  form  of  private  heritable  juris- 
dictions in  the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  other  band 
his  legi^tion  in  1748  for  disarming  the  Highlanders  and  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  tartan  In  their  dress  was  vexatious  without 
being  effective.  Hardwicke  supported  Chesterfield's  reform  of 
the  calendar  in  i7St;  in  1753  his  bill  fw  legalizing  the  natnral- 
izatioii  of  Jews  In  England  had  to  be  diof^ted  on  account  of  the 
popular  clamour  It  enrited;  but  he  succcufuUy  carried  a 
salutary  reform  of  the  marriage  law,  which  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subjecL 

On  the  death  <rf  Pelham  In  1754  Hardwfche  obtained  for 
Newcastle  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  for  reward  was  created 
earl  of  Bardwicte  and  Viscount  Royaton;  and  when  In 
November  1 7  56  the  weakness  of  the  nInistTy  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  forrign  affairs  compelled  Newcastle  to  re^gn,  Hard- 
wicke retired  with  him.  He  played  an  important  and  dis- 
interested part  in  negotiating  the  coalition  between  Newcastle 
and  ntt  in  1757,  when  be  accepted  a  seat  in  Pitt's  cabinet 
witbotit  returning  to  the  woolsack.  After  the  acccnion  of 
George  HI.  Hardwicke  opposed  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  on 
the  peace  with  France  in  1761,  and  on  the  cider  tax  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  Wilkes  case  Hardwicke  condemned 
general  warrants,  and  also  the  doctrine  that  seditious  libels 
pu Wished  by  membeis  of  pariiament  were  protected  by  parlia- 
mentary privilege.  He  died  in  Londoo  on  the  Oth  ol  March 
1764. 

Although  for  a  lengthy  period  Hardwicke  was  an  influential 
minister,  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  English 
beach.  He  did  not,  indeed,  by  his  three  years'  Icnurcof  tbe  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  king's  bench  leave  any  impress  on  the  common 
taw;  but  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  him  "the  most  consum- 
mate judge  who  ever  sat  in  the  court  of  chancery,  being  dis- 
tingniahed  not  only  for  bis  rapid  and  satisfactory  dedsion  of 
tbe  causes  which  came  before  bin,  but  for  the  ivofound  and 
enlightened  principles  which  be  laid  down,  and  for  perfecting 
English  equity  into  a  systematic  science."  He  held  the  office 
af  lord  chancellor  longer  than  any  of  hn  predecessors,  -with  a 
un|^  exception;  and  the  nme  high  anthofity  quoted  dwve 
isserts  that  as  an  equity  judge  Lord  Hardwickc's  fame  "  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  man  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
His  decisions  have  been,  and  ever  wQl  continue  to  be,  appealed  to 
IS  fixing  the  limits  and  establishing  the  ptindptes  of  the  great 
furidical  system  called  Equity,  which  now  not  only  in  thb 
:»untiy  and  In  our  colonies,  but  over  tbe  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  regulates  property  and  personal 
rights  more  than  the  andent  common  law."'  Hardwicke  had 
prepared  himself  for  this  great  and  enduring  service  to  English 
furisprudence  by  study  of  the  fafatorfcal  foundations  of  the 
rhanrePor's  eqdtable  jurisdiction,  combined  with  profound 

*  Lord  Campbell,  £«fi  Ot  Leii  CkauiOon,  v.  43  (London, 
1846J. 
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ind0A  Into  legal  principle,  and  a  thorough  knowkdgc  tA  tbe 
Roman  dvil  law,  the  prinnples  of  irtiicb  be  scientifically  incor-  ' 
porated  into  his  administration  <^  EngHsh  equity  in  the  absence 
of  precedents  bearing  on  the  causes  submitted  to  bis  judgment. 
His  decisions  00  particular  points  in  diqwte  were  based  on 
general  prindples,  which  wetc  neither  so  wide  as  to  prove  in- 
applicable to  future  drcumslances,  nor  too  restricted  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  a  coherent  and  scientific  system.  His 
recorded  judgments— which,  as  Lord  CampbeU  observes, 
"  certainly  do  come  up  to  every  idea  we  can  form  of  judicial 
excellence  " — combine  luminous  method  of  arrangement  with 
elegance  and  lucidity  of  language. 

Nor  was  the  creation  of  modem  En|^ish  equity  Lord  Hard- 
wickc's only  service  to  the  administration  of  justice,  fiorn 
within  two  years  of  \ht  death  of  Judge  Jeffreys  his  influence  was 
powerful  in  obliterating  tbe  evil  traditions  of  the  judicial  bench 
under  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  in  establishing  the  modem 
conception  of  the  duties  and  demeanour  of  En^ish  judges. 
While  still  at  the  bar  Lord  Chesterfield  praised  his  conduct  of 
crown  prosecutions  as  a  contrast  to  the  former  "  bloodhounds  of 
the  crown  and  he  described  Sir  Philip  Yorice  as  "  naturally 
humane,  moderate  and  decent."  On  the  bench  he  had  complete 
control  over  his  temper;  he  was  always  urbane  and  decorous 
and  usually  dignified.  His  exercise  of  legal  patronage  deserves 
unmixed  praise.  As  a  public  man  he  was  upri^t  and,  In 
roroparison  with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  consistent.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy  and  virtuous.  His  chief  fault  was 
avarice,  which  perhaps  makes  it  the  more  creditable  that, 
though  a  colleague  of  Walpole,  he  was  never  suspected  of  corrup- 
tloh.  But  he  had  a  keen  and  steady  eye  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  he  was  said  to  be  jealous  of  all  who  might  become  bis  rivals 
for  power.  His  manners,  too,  were  arrogant.  Lord  Waldegravc 
said  of  Hardwicke  that  "  he  might  have  been  thought  a  great 
man  had  he  been  less  avaricious,  less  proud,  less  unlBie  a  gentle- 
man." Allbou^  in  Ids  youth  he  contributed  to  the  Sptetalor 
over  the  ugnature  "  Philip  Homebred,"  he  seems  early  to  have 
abandoned  all  care  for  literature,  and  he  has  been  reproached 
by  Lord  Campbdl  and  others  with  his  neglect  of  art  ami  letters. 
He  married,  on  the  i6tb  of  May  1719,  Marpret,  dautfiter  of 
Charles  Cocks  (by  his  wife  Maty,  sister  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers),  and  widow  of  John  Lygon,  by  whom  be  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizal>eth,  married 
Lord  Anson;  and  the  second,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Gilbert 
Aeatbcote-  Three  of  his  youngerionatft^ned  some  disthictfon. 
Charles  Yorfcc  (9.S.),  the  sennd  wn,  became  like  his  father 
lord  chanoiUor;  the  third,  Joseph,  was  a  dq>lomatlst,  and  was 
created  Lord  Dover;  while  James,  the  fifth  son,  became  bishop 
of  Ely. 

Hardwicke  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  hy  Ms  ddest  son, 
pRiup  YoKXE  (i7>o-r795)>  ind  earl  «l  Hetdsricke,  bom  on  the 
i9ih  of  March  1710,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  i74t  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  With  his  brother,  Charles 
Yorkc,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  AlkeBian  LtUers; 
or  tkt  Epistolary  Cormpondaue  0/  on  ^ad  of  Ike  Kimg  of  Ptnia 
residing  at  Alhetis  Airing  Ike  PeUpmnetiam  War  (4  vols.,  London, 
1 741),  a  work  that  for  many  years  had  a  conuderable  vogue 
and  went  through  several  editions.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Comntons  as  member  for  Rdgate  (1741-1747)1  and  afterwards 
for  Cambridgeshire;  and  he  kept  notes  <rf  the  debates  which 
were  afterwards  embodied  in  Oobbctl's  Parliameniary  BiHory. 
He  was  styled  Viscount  Royston  from  1754  till  1764,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In  politics  he  supported  the  Rocking- 
ham Whigs.  He  heM  the  office  of  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire  and  hii^  steward  ol 
Cambridge  Uidverslty.  He  edited  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
state  papers  and  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  MSS.  collections 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  i6th  of  May 
1700.  He  married  Jemima  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  John, 
SrdeariofBreadalbuie,  and  granddau^terandhebessofHcniy 
de  Grey,  duke  of  Kat,  who  became  in  her  own  right  marchioncM 
deOrey. 

In  dcfaidt  of  wu,  the  title  devohred  «  bta  nephew,  PKur 
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company,  which  gave  some  representations  in  Paris  in  1599 
at  the  Hdld  de  Bourgogne.  Valleran-Lccomte  occupied  the 
same  theatre  in  1600-1O03,  and  again  in  1607,  apparently  fur 
some  >-c3ra.  In  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  Confrfrie 
dela  Passion,  whoowned  the  privilege  of  the  theatre,  they  pbyed 
elsewhere  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  for  some  ycara,  but  in 
161S,  when  they  had  long  borne  the  liilc  of  "  royal,"  thr-y  were 
definitely  established  at  the  H6iel  de  Bourgogne.  Hardy's 
numerous  dedications  never  seem  to  have  brought  him  riches 
or  patrons.  His  moit  powerful  friend  was  Isaac  dc  LaRemas 
(d.  1657),  onvof  Richelieu's  most  unscrupulous  agents,  and  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet  Theophile,  who  addressed 
Um  in  some  verses  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Thi&irt  (1632), 
and  Tristan  I'llermilc  had  asimilar  admiration  for  him.  Hardy's 
plays  were  written  for  the  stage,  not  to  be  read,  and  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  company  that  they  should  not  be  printed 
and  thus  fall  into  the  common  stock.  But  in  16^3  he  publibfaed 
La  CkasUx  H  leyates  amoun  it  Tkiatine  tl  Caridte,  a  tragi- 
comedy in  eight  "  days  "  or  dramatic  poems;  and  In  1A34  he 
began  a  collected  edition  of  his  woi^s,  Le  TUdUe  iTAIaaiUrt 
Hardy,  paruien,  of  which  five  volumes  (1614-1G18)  were 
published,  one  aL  Rouen  and  the  rest  in  Paris.  These  comprise 
eleven  tragedies:  Didon  it  sacrifiant,  Seidau  ok  I'kospilaliU 
riotU,  Patakte,  UM^igre,  La  Uorl  £Achme,  Coriolan,  UariaHmt, 
a  trilogy  on  the  history  of  Alcsaitder,  Alcmion,  ou  la  vrngrana 
Jfrninine;  five  mythological  pieces;  thirteen  tragi -co  medics, 
among  them  Citipptt  drawn  from  Boccaccio;  Phraarte,  taken 
from  Giraldi's  Ctnl  exeiUmtet  noxctUa  (Paris,  1584);  CornHu, 
La  Fam  du  lung,  FUismine.  La  Btlle  Egy/titKne,  taken  froin 
Spanish  subjects;  and  five  pastorals,  of  which  the  best  is  AlpUr, 
OK  la  juttict  d'limour.  Hardy's  importance  in  the  history  of 
ihe  French  theatre  can  hardly  be  over-cstimaled.  Up  to  tbe 
end  of  the  i6lh  century  medieval  farce  and  spectacle  kept  their 
hold  on  the  stage  in  Paris.  The  French  classical  tragedy  <rf 
EUienne  JodcUe  and  bis  foUowert  bad  been  written  for  the 
learned,  and  in  1618  when  Hardy's  work  was  nearly  over  and 
Rutrou  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  very  few  Ulcrary 
draoios  by  any  other  author  are  known  to  have  been  publicly 
represented.  Hardy  educated  the  popular  taste,  and  made 
possible  the  dramatic  activity  of  the  i7lh  century.  He  had 
abundant  practical  experience  of  the  siagv,  and  tnodificd  tragedy 
accordingly,  suppressing  chorus  and  monologue,  and  providing 
the  action  and  variety  which  was  denied  to  the  literary  drama, 
lie  was  the  father  in  France  ol  tragi-comedy,  but  cannot  lairiy 
be  calleii  a  disciple  of  the  romantic  school  of  England  and  Spain. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  later  dramatists  were  indebted 
to  him  in  detail,  since  only  a  fraction  of  his  work  is  preserved, 
but  their  general  obligation  is  amply  established.  He  died  in 
1631  or  i6ji. 

The  source*  for  Hardy '»  biography  are  extremely  limited.  The 
aLt-»uni  given  liy  the  brothers  Partatct  in  their  HisL  dw  lUdtrt 
/rjHeait  (174.S.  &c.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3-4}  must  be  received  with  cautioaj 
and  no  documents  arc  fufiheomin^.  Many  writers  have  identified 
him  with  iho  |>nn-inri.il  playwneht  picturesquely  described  in 
chap.  »i.  of  Le  Pate  ttitcrdiU  (1643I.  the  auiubioKruiihv  of  Tristan 
i'lJermile,  but  ii  the  ponrait  is  drjwn  from  life  at  all,  it  ii  more 
pniliaUy  drjwn  from  Tliiophile.  See  Lt  Tlu'dtrt  d'AUxaadrt  Hordi, 
.■diliTl  l.v-  E  Stengel  (Mjrburv  ami  f^iri*,  1883-18*4,  5  toI*.);  t. 
Lombanl,  "  EtuJe  sur  Alcicandrv  Hardy,"  in  Zeilxhr.  fir  nenjrar*. 
Spr.  a.  LU.  (Uprirln  and  Leipiig.  vols.  i.  and  ti.,  1SB0-1881);  K. 
NaMci.  A.  Ilariv  t  Ei-Jluis  anf  Pierre  ComeilU  (MarfauTf.  lUili 
ind  cspn-ijlly  1^.  Rical.  AlexamlFe  Hardj  .  .  .  (Paris,  1S89)  and  Lf 
Tki^ieJtattiaitamUapiriodeciatiiqae  (Paris,  1901.J 

RAROT,  THOMAS  (1S40-  ),  En^h  no\-dist,  was  born 
{n  Dorsetshire  on  tbe  md  of  June  1840L  His  family  was  one  of 
the  bramhes  of  the  Dor^t  Hardys,  formerly  of  inHuence  in  and 
near  the  vuUcy  of  the  Frome,  daiming  descent  from  John  Le 
Hardy  of  Jersey  (son  of  CUment  Le  Hardy,  lieutenant -goveniot 
of  that  island  in  r4ft5),  who  settled  in  the  west  of  En^and.  His 
matertul  ancestors  were  the  Swvtnun,  Childs  or  Child,  and 
kindrinl  famiiies.  who  before  and  after  1635  were  small  landed 
proprietors  in  .Melbury  Osrr.or.d,  Dorset,  and  adjoining  parishes. 
He  was  educate-l  at  Itval  schools,  iS4t>-il:t.u.  ar.d  afterwanU 
privately,  and  in  iSjt  was  articled  to  Mr  John  Kicks,  as 
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eccloiaatksl  ircUtect  of  Dorthesicr.  In  1S59  he  began  writing 
vene  ud  au]n,  but  ia  1861  wu  compelled  to  apply  faimMlf 
■lOK  itrictljr  to  architecture,  rit**fhi't  -n^  pnnw«jMi>y«ifl 
Donet  chmchcs  with  a  view  to  their  rcttorstioa.  In  1861  be 
went  to  LmdoD  (wUcb  be  bad  6m  viiited  at  the  age  jof  i^) 
and  became  aHutant  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Blomfidd,  ILA. 
In  1863  be  won  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britirit 
Architccu  for  an  cMay  on  Coiourti  Brick  and  Tmra-caOa 
Ankiteclmt,  and  in  the  ume  year  woo  the  piiie  of  the  Archi- 
tect linl  Amoduiea  for  deaga.  In  Much  1S65  hii  fait  sbmt 
story  was  pubUihed  la  CiaMba^i  Jcmul,  and  during  the  next 
two  or  three  ycsn  be  wiotc  a  food  deal  of  vene,  bdng  aomewbat 
unccftain  whether  to  take  to  arcblteGture  or  to  Utcmture  aa  a 
prctewina.  In  1S67  he  lift  London  foe  Wcynwoth,  and  dorfng 
that  and  the  foUowiag  year  wrote  a  "  purpose  "  f tory,  wbicb 
ia  i86q  was  arccpted  by  Meava  Chapman  and  HalL  The 
maauactipt  bad  been  Radt^Hr  George  Meredith,  who  aaked  the 
writer  to  caU  00  Um,  and  advised  him  not  to  print  it,  but  to 
Or  anotlKr,  with  more  plot.  The  maaaicript  was  witbdtawn 
and  re-written,  but  never  pubUihed.  In  1870  Mr  Hardy  took 
Mr  Ueietfitb'a  advice  too  literally,  and  cenatructed  a  novd  that 
wu  all  plot,  which  was  ptdilUiedin  1871  under  the  title  DapaaU 
RtmtHa.  Id  1873  appeared  V mdm  tktOrmumtad  Tne,  a  '*  rural 
pataiing  of  the  Dutch  ichool,"  in  wtiicb  Mr  Hody  had  akeady 
"  (bond  Umself,"  and  which  he  has  never  Mrpaawd  Id  bappy 
and  deUcaic  perfection  of  art.  A  Pair  of  Blm  Bju,  in  which 
tragedy  and  irony  come  into  his  work  together,  was  published 
■a  1875.  In  r874  Mr  Hardy  married  Emma  Laviuia,  daughter 
•f  tbc  lata  T.  AttersoU  GiSovd  of  Plymouth.  His  first  popular 
sncccaa  was  made  by  Far  frtm  Um  MaMint  Crtmi  (r874),  wbicb, 
<m  iu  tppemniet  anonymously  in  the  CdrwUU  Ma^nme,  was 
aitrflmtcd  by  many  to  George  EUot.  Then  came  Tlu  Hand  of 
BthMrrla  (r>76),  described,  not  Inaptly,  as  "a  comedy  in 
chapters  ";  TJu  Rttmn  cf  Ike  Natim  (1878),  the  most  sombn 
artd,  ia  soma  ways,  the  roost  powerful  and  characteristic  of 
Mr  Hardy^  wmb;  Tkt  Tnmfi$'U<^  <i>8e};  A  UeOUtM 
(r88t);  raw  tm  a  T«mrt  <t88i),  a  long  ezcntsion  in  oaastmctive 
irony;  Tkt  Mayor  ef  CatUriridti  (1S86)-,  Tke  Wetilmdtn 
(1887);  IVmwx  Ti^t  (i888);  A  Crimp  »f  N Me  Damu 
Test  ^  tke  lyUrbenilUs  (1891),  Mr  Hardy^  most  famous  novel; 
£4fS('«  IMe  Iremei  (1894);  Jitde  Ike  Oksturt  (rSgs),  his  most 
thooghtful  and  least  popular  book;  Tke  WO^Baemd,  a  reprint, 
with  some  revision,  oE  a  story  orig^oaDy  pubUsbed  in  Ibe  /Um- 
tr<U^  Londm  Nems  in  i8qi  (1897);  Wuia  Poems,  written 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  with  illustiatioas  by  the 
author  (1898);  and  Tke  Dynasts  (1  parts,  1904-1906).  In  1909 
appeared  Time's  Laugkimg-steeks  and  adur  Veriu,  In  «B 
hb  work  Mr  Hardy  is  concerned  with  one  tidng,  seen  under  two 
aspects;  not  dviliaalion,  nor  manners,  but  the  principle  of  life 
itaell,  invisibly  realiacd  in  humanity  as  sex,  seen  visibly  in  the 
woiM  as  what  we  call  natire.  He  is  a  fataUst,  pahaps  rathn  a 
detenninlst,  and  he  studies  the  workings  of  fate  or  law  (niSng 
through  inezoraUc  moods  or  humours),  in  the  chief  vivifying 
and  dlslurbing  Influence  in  life,  women.  His  view  of  women  is 
mor«  French  than  Ea^Ssh;  it  is  subtle,  a  little  cruel,  not  as 
tolefaBt  as  it  seems,  tbnonghly  a  maa^  point  «f  view,  and  not, 
as  with  Mr  Meredith,  man's  and  wonaa's  at  once.  He  aces 
all  that  is  irresponsible  for  good  and  evil  in  a  woman's  character, 
aU  that  b  untrustworthy  in  her  brain  and  wlU,all  that  is  alluring 
in  her  variatuUty.  He  is  her  apologist,  but  always  with  a  reserve 
of  prlvat*  judgment.  No«»  haa  mated  nan  attnctiva  wnaeB 
of  a  certain  dais,  women  whom  a  man  would  have  been  mote 
likely  to  lovt  or  to  regret  loving.  In  his  earlier  books  he  is 
somewhat  careful  over  the  reputation  of  his  benanes;  gradually 
be  aUows  them  more  liberty,  with  a  franker  treatment  <rf  instinct 
and  its  coueqae&ces.  Jmie  Ikt  Obsaire  is  perhaps  the  most 
unbiassed  consideration  in  En^sb  Sdion  <rf  the  more  com-  I 
pUcatcdqtKStionsofiei.  There  Is  almost  no  passion  in  his  work, 
neither  the  author  nor  his  characten  ever  seeming  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  sute  of  curiosity,  the  most  intclleaually  Interesting 
of  limitations,  under  the  influence  of  any  emotion.  In  bb  fediog 
for  aatura,  curiositr  soamfaacs  secan  to  bnadea  into  a  man 
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inliaMe  commumon.  The  heath,  the  village  with  its  peasantSt 
the  change  of  every  hour  among  the  fields  and  on  the  roads  of 
that  English  countryside  which  he  has  made  his  own — the 
Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  "  Wcsacx  " — mean  more  to  him,  in  a 
sense,  than  even  the  spectacle  of  man  and  woman  in  their  blind 
and  painful  and  absorbing  stmg^  for  existence.  His  knowledge 
^  woman  oonfinas  him  in  a  suspension  of  judgment;  his  know- 
ledjeofaatursbringB  him  nearer  to  t np«^™ wgirnf  fi'nfftliin 
deawnt  In  the  world.  All  the  entertainment  which  he  gels  out 
of  life  comes  to  him  from  his  coo  tempi*  Cioo  of  the  peasant,  as 
himself  a  rooted  part  of  the  earth,  translating  the  dumbness  of 
tbe  fields  into  taurooor.  IQs  peasants  have  been  compared  with 
Shakespeare's;  be  baa  tbe  Shakespearean  sense  of  their  pladd 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  hurrying  animal  life,  to  which  Ihcy  act 
the  part  of  chorus,  with  an  unconscious  wisdom  in  tfadt  daw, 
narrow  and  undistracted  view  of  thinp.  The  order  of  merit 
was  ranferred  upon  Mr  Hardy  in  July  igiow 

See  Annie  Mscdonell,  nomas  Hardy  (London,  1894);  Uond  P. 
Johnson,  nf<irJi^r*a<R«J!farrfy(Loadoa,iS94).  (A.  S«.) 

HAHOY,  IIR  THOMAS  DDFFD8  (1804-1878),  En^  anti- 
quary, was  the  third  eon  of  Major  IVimas  Baitholomew  Price 
Hardy,  and  belonged  to  a  family  several  members  of  which  had 
distinguished  themsdves  in  the  British  navy.  Born  at  Fart 
Royal  in  Jamaica  on  the  aind  of  May  1804,  he  creased  over  to 
England  and  in  1819  entered  the  Record  OSice  in  tbe  Tower  of 
London.  Trained  under  Henry  Pettie  (1768-184S)  be  gained  a 
sound  knowledge  of  palaeograidiy,  and  soon  began  to  edit 
selections  ol  tbe  public  records.  From  i86r  until  his  death  on  the 
■  Slh  of  June  1878  be  was  deputy-keqicr  of  the  Record  Office, 
which  Just  before  his  appdntmcnt  had  been  transferred  to  its 
itew  London  headquarters  In  Chancery  Lane.  Hardy,  who  was 
knitted  In  1873,  had  much  to  do  with  tbe  appointment  of  tbe 
Historical  Manuscripts  Conimission  in  i86g. 

Sir  T.  Hardy  edited  the  Close  Rolls,  Rctuh'  lillerartim  rhiiiarw!, 
tao4-t2lj  (2  vols.,  18^^-1844),  with  an  inlroduction  en[i(k-<1  "  A 
Dcmription  of  \  W.  ClofJ- Rolls,  with  nn  Account  of  the  e.iriy  (  oiirls  nf 
Law  and  IC<iiiiiy  ":  .ind  ilii;  Patent  Rolts,  Rottdi  lUlfrarum  Imltnliu-n , 
1201  i^^if'  (I,-!  ;sV  "  iih  introduction,  "  A  Descriiition  rif  ihf  I'aiciit 
R<.11-,.  1,'  wlm  h  Is  .lif.JH  an  liinerary  of  King  John."  He  also  ediied 
th'-  A'.i.'iJi  >!•■  i>,'/i:;;v  rl finibus  (1835),  which  deal  also  with  ihe  time  of 
Kinyjiilin;  [|io«urii;(  JVt»rBioifBMM,I«K>-/?35,8nd  /4/7->4/4  (183S). 
oontaining  k'tter^  and  grants  of  tbe  Engliih  kings  coaoeminc  the 
duchy  of  Normandy;  the  Charier  Rolls,  RolmU  ekartarwst,  irpp- 
I3i6  (1837].  giving  with  this  work  an  account  of  tbe  ■tructure  of 
charters;  the  Liberate  Rob,  tUtoH  dr  UkeraU  ac  4e  wiMs  el  praetttHs 
reprntu  Jokomiu  (tS44}:  and  the  Modus  tmmdi  OarffawwiWrw. 
with  a  transbtion  (im6).  He  wrote  A  ColoUffie  if  Lords  Ouut- 
ettloTs,  Kfrptri  ef  Ike  Greal  Seal,  Masters  of  Ihe  koUs  and  Officers  of 
Ikt  Court  of  Chancery  (1843);  (he  preface  to  Henr)"  Petrie's  Monu- 
mcnla  historica  Brttannica  (1648);  and  Descriptm  Catalozue  of 
Maleriats  relatini  to  Ikt  Historf  Great  Brilain  and  Ireland  (3  vols., 
l863-i87i).  He  edited  Wiltum  of  Malmesbiiry's  De  t"!ii  rrgum 
OMilarum  {3  vols.,  1840);  he  continued  and  corroded  John  le  Neve's 
Fes!i  reeUsiae  Antlicnnae  (3  vols,,  fKI'ird,  iS.SlI;  .md  wilh  C  T, 
M.irtiii  he  edili'd  anJ  t^an^h(H  /.'.'i'.'tTir  dV^  F".,-'.'s  i<{  'in.lTrcv 
Gairii.ir  (iSHR-lKHo).  He  wrote  SyHi'-w.  ,r.  Fn^h-J:  of  Ih-.cumcnt'i  in 
Rymc'i  Fordrra  (.)  vols..  iW-t-lH^.i),  .in. I  y.ivt  an  .ii  ti.iinl  of  the 
hlHi.ry  of  (lie  piililic  records  from  iMu  in  i8si  in  his  Mimoin  0} 
Ike  Life  of  Henry,  I.nrii  [^n^dalc  (1S52),  Lord  L.ii.c'!ii!e  (I78j-l85[i, 
ma',(cr  of  (he  rolls  from  [S.lf'  'o  IwiriR  larKcly  responsihle 

for  (lie  (Ti'i  lion  111  the  new  Eiec.ird  (Kline,  liarily  (ouk  part  in  the 
conirovefsy  .iU>u(  the  date  of  tlje  Aili.in,i'=i.iti  1  reed.  wri(inE  The 
Ath-i>i,i^ian  Creed  ia  connrrlum  '.c'illi  ihe  I'l'cdtl  I'iiiUcr  {1872);  and 
Furlker  Report  on  the  l'!rcikl  I'saUci  (1574). 

£Qs  younger  brother,  Sn  Wiluah  Hakdv  (1S07-1SS7},  was 
also  an  antiquary.  He  entered  the  Record  Office  in  1833, 
leaving  it  in  1S30  to  become  keeper  of  tbe  jccords  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancsitcr.  In  1S68,  when  these  records  were  presented'by 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  nation,  he  returned  to  the  Record  Office 
as  an  assistant  keeper,  and  in  1878  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Sir  Thomas  as  deputy -deeper,  resigning  in  1886.  He  died  on 
the  I7tb  of  March  1S87. 

Sir  W.  Hardy  edited  jehan  de  Waurin's  Ktcmtil  dts  eronlqius  tt 
anehiettnet  istories  4*  la  GranI  Brttairn*  (5  vols..  1S64-1891) :  and  he 
trandated  and  edited  the  Ckaiuri  of  tkoDmckj  efLautaslsr  (1845). 

HABmr.  SIR  THOKAS  ■ASTERMAII,  Bart.  (1769-1839). 
British  vice-admiral,  of  the  Portisham  (Dorsetshire)  family  of 
Ibrdy,  was  bom  on  ttw-  stb  of  April  1769,  and  in  1781  began 
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hb  aucer  u  a  uilur.  He  became  Ucntmant  in  i7g3,  alkd  in 
1796,  being  then  attached  to  the  "  Mincrve  "  frigate,  attracted 

the  attcDlion  of  Nelson  by  his  guUant  oonduct.  He  cantiiiued 
to  serve  with  distinction,  and  in  1798  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  the  "  Vanguard,"  Nelson's  flagship.  In  the  "  St  George  " 
he  did  valuable  work  before  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  iSoi, 
and  hti  association  with  Nelson  was  crowned  by  his  appoint  ment 
In  1803  to  the  "  Victory  "  as  flag-captain,  in  which  cap^ty  he 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1S05,  witnessed  Nelson's 
wiU,  and  was  in  dose  attendance  on  him  ut  hu  death.  Hardy 
was  created  a  baronet  in  iiio6.  He  was  then  employed  on  the 
North  American  station,  and  later  <  1819),  was  made  commodore 
and  cdinmander-in-chicf  on  the  South  American  station,  where 
his  able  conduct  came  prominently  into  notice.  In  1815  he 
became  rear-admiral,  and  in  December  1816  escorted  the 
expeditionary  force  to  Lbbon.  In  1830  he  was  made  first  sea 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  being  created  G.C.B.  in  i8ji.  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  where  thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  with  conspicuous  success  to  the 
charge  of  the  naval  pensioners;  in  1837  he  became  vice-admiral. 
He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  30th  of  September  i8jg.  In  1807 
be  had  married  Anne  Louisa  Emily,  daufthler  of  Sir  George 
Cranfidd  Berkeley,  under  whom  he  had  served  on  the  North 
American  station,  and  by  her  be  bad  three  daughten,  the 
baronetcy  becoming  extinct. 

See  Marshall,  Royai  Natal  Biotraphy,  ii.  and  ti!.;  Nicolas,  D(- 
ipiMhts  ej  LfOtd  AV/iiin:  Rroadlcy  and  Bartelul,  Tiu  Thrtt  Doritt 
Capiaini  at  Trafaliar  <i9o6),  and  NtUon's  Hardy,  iii  Life,  LrUers 
and  Fritnds  C1909). 

KARDrHG  or  HARDING,  JOHN  (1378-1465).  English 
chronicler,  was  born  in  the  north,  and  as  a  boy  entered  the 
service  of  Sir  Henry  I'ercy  (Tlolspur),  with  whom  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1403).  He  then  passed  into  the 
service  of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  under  whom  he  was  constable 
of  Warkworih  Castle,  and  siTvcd  in  the  campaign  of  Agincourt 
in  1415  and  in  the  sea-tight  before  Harfleur  in  1416.  In  1434 
he  was  on  a  diplomatic  mis.-iion  at  Rome,  where  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Reuufort  lie  consulted  the  chronicle  of  Trogua 
Pompeius.  L'lnfravillc,  who  died  in  I4j6,  bad  made  Hardyng 
constable  of  Kyme  in  Li  mil  ns  hire,  where  he  probably  lived  till 
his  death  about  1465.  Hardyng  was  a  man  of  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  under  Henry  V.  was  employed  to  investigate 
the  feudal  relations  of  Scotland  lo  the  English  crown.  For  thli 
purpose  he  visited  Scotland,  at  much  expense  and  hardship. 
For  his  services  he  says  that  Henry  V.  promised  him  the  manor 
of  GvddingioninN'orlhamplonshire.  Manyycanafter,  in  I439> 
he  had  a  grant  of  £10  a  year  for  similar  services.  In  1457  there 
is  a  record  of  the  delivery  of  documents  relating  to  Scotland  by 
Hardyng  to  Ihc  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  reward  by  a  fuKfacr 
pension  of  iio.  It  is  clear  that  Hardyng  was  well  acquainted 
with  Scotland,  and  Jamu  I.  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  britw 
to  surrender  his  papers.  Hut  the  documents,  which  are  still 
pr(.-ser\-ed  in  the  Kecoril  Oflice,  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries, 
and  were  probably  manufactured  by  Hardyng  himself.  Hardyng 
spent  many  ytars  on  the  cumitositioD  of  a  rhyming  chronicle 
of  England.  His  ser\-ires  un<ler  the  Pcrcies  and  Umfravillcs 
gave  him  opportunity  to  wblain  much  infomatfam  of  value  for 
iSth  century  history.  As  literature  (he  cfatonicte  has  no  merit. 
It  wai  writieii  and  n-wrilii-n  lo  Miii  hi*;  various  patrons.  The 
orifiin;il  edilion  fiiilinfi  in  I4.('i  had  a  Uincaslrinn  bias  and  was 
dedicated  to  Ilcnry  VI.  Afterwanls  he  preiKired  a  version  for 
Richard,  duke  uf  York  (d.  1460),  and  the  chronicle  in  ita  final 
form  was  presentcil  to  Edward  IV.  after  his  marriage  to  E^beth 
Woodvitic  in  1464. 

Theveriionof  \^x(<  i>prt!*:rvi-H  in  I-insdomie  MS.  204.  and  the  best 
of  the  l.iti-r  vi  r.ion-^  in  lljrUy  MS  (/.i,  lnrth  In  the  British  Museum. 
Kichjrd  \  priiilo<i  twcu-iliri'.n-  in  January  1543.  which  differ 

mm-h  from  oni-  anr.lhtr  and  (nni  (Ik-  nuw  extant  manuscripts. 
St(iw.whowai.n(]ii.iiiili-dwitli.iili((iti[it  i.  Lf--iim.ci:iisurc<l  Graf  ton  un 
thi?  point  -imtttlut  unjustly.  Sir  ilinry  MiiM  puljlish.il  the  longirr 
vrr>iim  <>l  Cnill'in  wilh  siiint.  .uMitiuiis  li.im  Lhc  ll.irtcy  MS.  in  iHls. 
■Six-  hHi>'  iti  I. iff  ti>  ll.irdvn^'-i  i'hrnnidr.  and  Sir  F.  PalRnivc's 
y^nmen/t  tffiis/nifiiig  fir  I/ithvy  of  Zetland  (for  an  account  of 
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HARE,  AUGUStm  iOmi  CUIHIBRT  (1834-1903),  Eni^ 
writer  and  tnvdler,  wasboni  at  Kome  in  1834.  He  waaedunted 
at  Harrow  school  and  at  University  C<jlege,  Oxford.  His 
name  is  familiar  as  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  guide-books 
to  the  principal  countries  and  towns  <rf  Europe,  moat  of  which 
were  written  lo  order  for  John  Murray.  They  were  made  np 
partly  of  the  author's  own  notes  of  travel,  partly  of  quotaliou 
from  others'  books  taken  wilh  a  frankness  of  approprtatira  that 
disarmed  criticism.  He  also  wrote  Mtmcrials  0/  a  Quul  Life — 
thai  of  his  aunt  whom  he  bad  been  adoptol  when  a  baby 
(1872),  and  a  tetUoualy  long  wtobiofnplgr  in  six  vohions, 
TJu  Siory  of  My  life.  He  died  at  St  LconaidKin-Sea  on  tbe 
i3nd  of  January  1903. 

HARE,  SIR  JOHN  (1S44-  -  ),  Ea^ish  actor  and  manager, 
was  bom  in  Yorkahireon  the  t6th  of  May  1844,  and  was  educated 
at  Giggleswick  school,  YoAshire.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Liverpool  in  1864,  coming  to  London  in  i86Si 
and  aaing  for  ten  years  wilh  the  Bancrofts.  He  soon  made  his 
mark,  particularly  in  T.  W.  Robertson's  comedies,  and  in  1875 
became  manager  of  tbe  Court  theatre.  But  it  was  in  associarion 
wilh  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  at  the  St  James's  tbeattt  from  i8;g 
to  1S8S  that  he  established  his  popularity  in  London,  f  n  important 
"  charaaer  "  and  "  men  of  the  world  "  parts,  the  joint  masage- 
mcnt  of  Hare  and  Kendal  making  this  theatre  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  dramatic  world  for  a  decade.  In  i88g  be  became 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  Garrick  theatre,  where  (though  be 
was  often  out  of  the  cast)  he  produced  several  important  plays, 
such  as  I^nero's  The  PrtJUgate  and  The  Jtoloruna  Mrs  £6^t(A, 
and  had  a  remarkable  penonal  success  in  the  chief  part  in 
Sydney  Cntndy's  A  Pdr  tf  SfttUuJet.  In  1897  he  took  tbe 
Globe  theatre,  where  his  acting  in  Piaero's  Cay  Lord  Quex  was 
another  personal  triumph.  He  became  almost  as  wdl  known  in 
the  United  States  as  in  England,  his  last  tour  in  America  being 
in  1400  and  igoi.   He  was  knighted  in  1907. 

HARE,  mum  CHARLES  (1795-1855).  English  theologiral 
writer,  was  bom  at  Valdagno,  near  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  on  the 
ijlh  ot  S^tember  1795.  He  came  to  England  with  his  parents 
in  1799,  but  in  1804-1805  spent  a  winter  with  them  at  Weimar, 
where  be  met  Goethe  and  ScUUer,  and  teccived  a  bias  to  German 
literature  idiich  influenced  hn  style  and  sentiments  throughout 
his  whole  career.  On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1806,  Julius 
was  sent  home  to  the  Charterhouse  in  London,  where  he  remained 
till  i8ia,  when  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There 
he  became  fellow  in  1818,  and  after  some  tine  ipent  abroad  he 
began  to  read  law  in  London  In  the  following  year.  From  183a 
to  1831  he  was  assistant-tutor  at  Trim'ty  C^cge.  Turning  his 
attention  from  law  to  divinity.  Hare  took  priest'sordcrs  in  1816; 
and,  on  tbe  death  his  uncle  in  1833,  he  succeeded  to  the  rich 
fami^  living  oC  Hufstinonceauxin  Sumei,  where  be  accumulated 
a  library  of  some  ii,oo»  vtdumes,  emeriaHy  ii<^  in  German 
literature.  Before  taking  up  re^dence  in  his  parish  he  <mce 
mote  went  abroad,  and  made  in  Rome  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  part  of  his 
work,  MifptiyHa  ami  kit  Xge.  In  1840  Hare  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  preached  a  couise  of 
sermons  at  Cambridge  (The  Victory  of  Faiik),  followed  in  1846 
by  a  second,  Tke  Mitsion  of  the  Comforter.  Neither  serics.whcn 
published  attained  any  great  popularity.  Archdeacon  Hare 
married  in  1844  Esther,  a  ^tcr  of  his  friend  Frederick  Maurice. 
In  1851  he  was  Cotlated  to  a  ptebesd  in  Cludiester;  and  in  1853 
he  b^me  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains.  He  died  on  the 
a3rd  of  January  1855. 

Julius  Hare  belonged  lo  what  has  been  called  the  "  Broad  Church 
party,"  though  wotae  of  his  opinions  approach  very  clow:ly  to  those 
of  the  Evancelical  Armioian  school,  iivhite  others  again  seem  vague 
and  undrridcd.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  hii  countrymen  lo 
rccoftniie  and  come  under  the  influence  ot  German  thought  and 
spccuhiion,  and.  amidst  an  exagj^rated  alarm  of  German  hercRV, 
did  much  to  vindicate  Ihe  authoriiy  of  (he  sounder  German  crilie:b 
His  writings  which  are  chiefly  theological  and  controverHal,  are 
largely  (nrined  of  charge!)  lo  his  clerey,  and  sermons  on  different 
topics:  but,  though  valuable  and  full  of  thought,  they  lose  some 
of  ihcir  force  by  the  cumbrous  German  ttniduie  of  the  senlencn^ 
and  by  cutmn  otthofiavtual  peculiaritjes  in  which  tba  author 
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todulged.  In  llij  Cuattt  at  Truth  by  Tko  Brolluri'  appcarad. 
Hare  assisted  TbiriwalL  af terwurds  bishop  of  St  David's,  in  the 
iranalation  of  ihe  im  «M  and  volume  of  Nicbuhr's  Hnlory  of  Rom 
(iSse  and  1833},  iwlMflthcd  a  Vindknimi  of  NUbahr't  liistory 
m  iSm.  He  wnw  fnAqr  ■''"■'v  works,  amtMif  which  i«  a  Vindtea^ 
Ham  of  Luther  atfiiml  kii  rnml  Env,ihk  /Ijjui/und  (iSS-l).  In  184* 
lie  edited  the  RtntaiKi  of  John  JiUrlnii.  "Iw  L.kI  iuniuily  luvn  lui 
curate,  Carl^lL>'a  L,ff  of  John  Sttrlmg  ujs  uriiii-ii  ilifuiigli  Ji*- 
■aiufactkm  with  th«  "  Life  "  prefixed  to  AicbdeKpn  Han'a  book. 
Uemuri^  ^  a  <?<i(^<liit  ullflllal  N  tigiiilBi&lM  nfljill  of 
the  Hare  uouly. 

HARB,  the  name  or  the  well-known  EngBsh  rodent  nov 
designated  Ltput  evropaaa  (although  formerly  tenned,  incor- 
rectly, L.  Utmdns).  In  a  wkler  sense  the  name  includes  all  the 
numeioui  allied  specks  whkh  do  not  come  under  the  designation 
of  rabbits  (see  Rabbit).  Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  where 
the  ordinary  apcciea  (fig.  i]  does  not  occur,  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  ckiaely  allied  Alpine,  or  mountain  hare  (Gg.  3),  the  true 
L.  HwMta  of  Linnaetit,  and  the  type  of  the  genus  Lefvs  and  the 
famOr  Lcp^ridat  (sec  RoDEmut).  The  second  is  a  smaller  animal 
than  the  first,  with  a  more  rouiided  and  rehtively  smaller  bead, 
and  the  ears,  hind-legs  and  tail  shorter.  In  Ireland  and  the 
southern  districts  of  Sweden  it  is  permanently  of  a  tight  fulvous 
grey  colour,  with  bladt  lips  to  the  cars,  but  in  more  northerly 
districts  the  fur— except  the  black  ear-ttps— changes  to  whhe  in 
winter,  and  still  farther  north  the  animal  appeats  to  be  while  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  range  of  the  common  or  brown  hare, 
i  nclusive  of  its  local  races,  extends  ftom  England  across  southern 
and  central  Europe  to  the  Caucasus;  while  that  of  the  Uue  or 
motintun  species,  likewise  inclusive  of  local  races,  reaches 
from  Ireland,  Scotland  and  ScancBnMvia  through  northern 
Europe  and  A»a  to  Japan  and  Kamchatka,  and  thence  to 
Alaska. 

The  brown  hare  is  a  night-feedmg  animal,  remaining  during 
the  day  on  its  "  form,"  u  the  sli^  depression  is  called  which 
it  makes  fai  the  open  fidd,  osu^y  among  grata.  This  It  leaves 
nt  nightfall  to  seek  fields  of  young  wheat  and  other  cereals 
ivhose  tender  herbage  forms  its  favourite  food.  It  is  also  fond 
of  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  thus  often  does  great 
damage  to  plantationB.  In  the  morning  h  returns  to  Its  form, 
where  ft  finds  protection  hi  the  dose  approach  which  the  colour 
of  its  fur  makes  to  that  of  its  sarroiudinp;  should  It  thus  fail, 
however,  to  dude  observation  h  depends  for  safety  on  its  extra- 


Flo.  I.— The  Hare  (J^pnt  tunpamt). 


irdinary  fleetness.  On  the  first  alarm  of  danger  it  sits  erect  to 
reconnoitre,  when  it  either  seeks  concealment  by  clapping  close 
to  the  ground,  or  takes  to  flight.  In  the  latter  case  its  great 
tpecd.  and  the  cunning  endeavours  it  makes  to  outwit  its  canine 
r>urs\icrs,  form  the  chief  aitraclions  of  coursing.  The  hare  takes 
readily  to  the  water,  where  it  swims  well;  an  instance  having 
t»ecn  recorded  in  which  one  was  observed  crossing  an  arm  of 

*  Julius  Hare's  co-worker  in  this  book  wai  hit  brother  Augustus 
A'illiam  Hare  (i^93-iS}4),  who,  after  a  distinniidicd  career  at 
Oxford,  »'as  nppoinied  rector  of  Alton  Barnes,  Viiltshire.  tie  died 
^maturely  at  Rome  in  1834.  He  was  the  mitbor  of  SmwMS  Is  a 
f'auntrj  Ctngreialim,  published  in  1837. 
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the  sea  about  a  mile  in  width.  Hares  an  remarkably  ptvliSc, 
pairing  when  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  the  female  brining  forth 
several  broods  in  the  year,  each  insisting  of  from  two  to  five 
leverets  (fPMn  the  Ft.  liivrt),  as  the  yotmg  are  called.  These  arc 
bom  covered  with  hair  and  with  the  eyes  open,  and  after  being 
suckled  for  a  month  are  able  to  look  after  themselves.  In  Europe 
this  species  has  seldom  bred  in  confinement,  although  an  instance 
has  recently  been  recorded.  It  wilt  interbreed  with  the  blue  hare. 
Hares  (and  rabbits)  have  a  cosmopolitan  distribution  with  the 
ejneption  of  Madagascar  and  Australaua;  and  are  now  divided 
into  omnenvs  genen  and  subgenera,  mentkmed  in  the  article 


Flo.  3.— TheBlueor  Mountain  Hare  (£«^ffM*Au)  in  winter  dress. 

RaoiMTiA.  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  few  speoaa. 
Ahb  is  the  home  of  numerous  qtecies,  of  wliich  the  conmbn 
Indian  L.  nf/UmdiUut  aitd  the  black-necked  hare  L.  mfrieeUu, 
are  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  India;  the  latter  taking  its  name 
from  a  black  patch  on  the  neck.  In  Assam  tbere  is  ■  MnaU 
sptay  haie  (Ca>rafagiii  Mitpidiu),  with  the  babUs  «(  b  tBhfaitt 
sAd  an  allied  spedea  UfeutatK'  mticAeri)  inhabits  Sttmatn, 
and  a  third  {Pentdapu  fmniuti)  the  Iiu4iu  Uandi.  The 
plateauof  Tibet  is  very  rich  in  qiedeSiBniong  wUch  Iml^pHbiM 
a  very  comntoo. 

Of  African  vcdcs,thb  Egyptian  Hare  (£.«0^iMii>  mdbB 
aoinal,  with  long  ean  and  psk  for;  and  in  tlie  aooth  tbm  in 
tbeCapehare(L.M^()Uw).l)wkag-caredrack-han  (L.  wwKlfr) 
and  the  diminutive  Fmulagn  Enmeandalm,  dmuteiiMd 
by  its  Uiick  red  laiL 

North  AraericB  is  the  bone  of  ramerons  harei,  wome  of  litUk 
are  locally  known  as  "  cottot^ails "  and  others  m  "Jadt* 
rabbits."  The  most  northern  are  the  Polar  hare  (L.  arctiaiJ}, 
the  Greenland  hare  (L.  ffoaUandicut)  and  the  Alaska  hart 
(L.  timdm  tuhtiUstimvm),  aU  allied  to  the  blua  faaie.  Of  the 
othtis,  two,  aaoMly  the  laige  pniiMntc  U-  eompeiUa)  ud 
the  smaller  varying  hare  (i..  [iVwiWagwl  aassraeainu),  tm 
white  in  winter;  the  foimcr  having  long  ears  and  ibe  whcJe  tafl 
white,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  ears  axe  shorter  and  the  upper 
surlaA  of  the  laiJ  is  dark.  Of  those  which  do  not  change  ot^iHir, 
the  wDod-harei  grcy-tabfaH  or  cnttan-tail,  SyhUajms  JUridanus, 
is  a  ■outbcm  fans,  with  Bitnwrouaafiied  kinds.  Distsiuly  allied 
to  the  praiiic-hare  or  white>tailcd  jadt-rabbit,  are  several  forms 
distinguished  by  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  black  stripe  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tail.  These  induda  a  bufl.4)cll>ed  qiedc* 
found  In  Caliti»nia,  N.  Mciico  and  S.W.  Okbos  (jL  [ifdcrato- 
/dgiu]  e^^aminu),  a  large,  long-legged  fonn  from  S.  Atftona 
and  Sooora  (L.  [M.\  alkitii,  the  Texan  )Bck-r»bbit  (L.  [tf  .1 
l€xaHtu)  and  the  black-eared  hare  (L.  \M.]  mttautis)  of  the 
Great  PUins,  which  diften  from  tbc  third  only  by  ha  shorter 
ean  and  ildwr  coioratioii.  In  S.  AtnetkB,  the  small  tqrili 
or  BiadBtn  hare  {SyMagiit  bmUUnth)  b  nearly  alHcd  to  the 
wood-hare,  but  has  a  yellowish  brawn  under  surface  to  the  tail. 

Sec  also  CoURSIHO.  (R.  L.*) 

HAREBELL  (sometimes  wrongly  written  Haisbeu),  known 
also  aa  the  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  and  witches'  thimbles,  a 
wdl-known  peremiial  wild  flower,  Campania  MmtH/aHa,  a 
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nember  of  the  natonl  order  Camponolaceae.  The  harebeU  hu 
a  my  dender  iligbtly  cmping  root-stock,  md  *.  wiry,  erfct 
stem.  The  radical  lesvea,  tbat  is, 
those  St  the  base  of  the  stem,  to 
which  the  apta&c  name  nluKdifolia 
refers,  have  long  staUu,  and  arc 
fouodisb  or  heait-shaped  with  crenate 
or  semte  margia,  the  lower  stem 
leaves  are  ovate  or  lanccotatc,  and 
the  upper  ones  linear,  subiessilc, 
acute  and  eatire,  rardy  pubescent. 
The  flowers  are  iltghily  droc^ing, 
arranged  in  a  panicle,  or  in  small 
\^^/J^jS  specimens  ungle,  having  a  smooth 
*VHM^r\^l'^^0  calyi,  with  narrow  pointed  erect 
^^FY  aj  \ ijjn'  segments,  the  corolla  bell-shaped, 
^HV.ry'  ^saT  with  slightly  recurved  segments,  and 
^jff  the  capsule  nodding,  and  opening  by 
-  ■  vVv  "  pores  at  Ihe  base.  There  are  two 
varieties: — (d)  t^numo,  with  slender 
stem  leaves,  and  (A)  miMiJaiu,in  which 
the  lower  stem-leaves,  are  broader 
and  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  plant  is  found  on  heaths  and 
pastures  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  flowers  in  late  summer  and  in 
autumn;  it  is  widdy  spread  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  The  harebell 
has  ever  been  a  great  favourite  with  poets,  and  on  account  of 
its  delicate  blue  colour  has  been  coosidcred  as  an  emblem  of 
purity. 

BABBII,  leia  ftvqoently  Habah  or  Harw  (Arab  Auris*— 
commonly  but  wioajgly  pronounced  hlrCm —  "that  which  is 
illegal  or  prohibited  "),  the  name  generally  applied  to  that  pan 
of  a  house  lo  Oriental  countries  which  b  set  apart  for  the  women ; 
ItisafaousedadieaivelyfortkewoinenthcRuelves.  Strictly  the 
woowa'a  quarters  are  the  kanndik  {tik,  belonging  to),  as  of^osed 
to  MfaMlit  .the  men's  quarters,  from  whidi  they  are  in  large 
houKS  sqiarated  by  the  mahdm,  the  private  apartmenU  of  the 
housdtoldcr.  The  word  harem  Is  strictly  applicable  to  Mahom- 
medan  households  only,  but  the  system  is  common  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  Oriental  communities,  especially  where  polygamy 
ispermitted.  Other  names  for  the  women's  quarters  are  Sera^io 
QtaL  taroffio,  literally  an  enclooure,  from  Lat.  ura,  a  bar; 
wrongly  narrowed  down  to  the  sense  of  harem  through  confusion 
with  Turiiishsrrdt  or  mtA*,  palace  or  brge  building,  cf.  carman- 
MTsi);  Zeoana  (strictly  tanana,  from  Penian  tan,  woman, 
allied  with  Gr.  v>*4)>  used  specifically  of  Hindu  harems; 
AadarOa  (or  Aoderoon),  the  Per^an  word  for  the  "  inner  part  " 
{sc.  of  a  bouse).  The  Indian  harem  system  b  also  oommoiUy 
known  as  fariak  or  pufdaM,  literally  the  name  of  the  thick 
curtains  or  Uinds  which  are  used  Instead  of  doors  to  separate 
the  womeii's  quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  A  male  doaor 
attending  a  senana  lady  would  put  his  hand  between  the  purdak 
to  fed  her  pulse. 

The  sedusion  of  women  In  the  household  b  fundamental  to 
the  Oriental  oooception  of  the  sea  relation,  and  its  origin  must, 
tbercfbte,  be  sought  far  eariier  than  the  prccepu  of  Islam  a*  set 
fenh  in  die  Koran,  winch  mcidy  regulate  a  pnutically  untversal 
Eastern  custom.*  Itbinferredfromthereniainsof  many  andenl 
Oriental  palaces  (Babylontan,  Pcnian,ftc.)  thatklngsand  wealthy 
nobles  devoted  a  special  part  of  the  palace  lo  thdr  womankind. 
Though  in  comparativdy  cariy  times  there  were  not  wanting 
nen  iriw  reguded  polyi^my  as  wrong  (<.g.  the  pnqihau  irf 
brtd),  uetotheleiB  ia  the  East  generally  there  has  never  been 
any  teal  Bovcownt  against  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  chattel 
ot  her  male  rdalives.  A  man  may  have  as  many  wives  and 
Gonatbioea  as  he  can  nqiport,  but  each  of  these  women  muu  be 

*  In  Africa  also,  among  the  noo-Mahommedan  negroes  of  the  west 
coaat  and  the  Bahima  of  the  Vfctoria  Nyaraa.  the  tedusion  of 
wooKa  of  the  upper  dassM  has  been  practised  in  auias  (<4.  Ashaitti 
aad  Bupada)  poasessiag  a  ooosidcraMe  d(«ree  of  dviUsauoa. 


hb  cidudve  property.  Tba  object  of  this  laststenee  i^m 
female  chastity  b  partly  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  «f  ihr 
family  with  special  reference  lo  property,  and  partly  to  pmeci 
women  from  marauders,  as  was  the  case  with  the  people  oi  ladi* 
when  the  Mahommedaas  invaded  the  countiy  and  sought  ht 
women  to  fill  their  harems.  In  Mahommedan  countries  tbeoroi- 
tally  a  woman  must  veil  her  face  to  all  men  except  faer  faibci. 
her  brother  and  her  buritaad;  any  violation  of  Ibis  rule  is  stK 
regarded  by  strict  UahommetUns  as  the  gravest  possible  oficscc. 
though  among  certain  Moslem  comwunitiea  (<.(.  in  pam  ci 
Albania)  women  of  the  poorer  classes  may  appear  ia  puUic 
unveiled.  If  any  other  man  make  lib  way  into  a  harem  be  ou; 
lose  his  life;  the  attempted  escape  of  a  haiem  woman  isacapiuJ 
offence,  the  husband  having  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
to  such  an  ejrtent  that,  especially  in  the  less  dviliaed  parts  «f 
the  Moslem  world,  no  one  would  think  of  questiocung  a  inaB's 
right  to  mutilate  or  lull  a  disobedient  wife  or  concubine. 

Turkish  Harems. — A  good  deal  of  misapprebensioo,  due  lo 
ignorance  combined  with  strong  prejudice  against  Ihc  wbeb 
system,  exists  in  regard  to  the  system  in  Turkey.  It  is  often 
assum«l,  for  example,  that  the  sultan's  sera^io  U  typtcaL 
though  on  a  uniquely  large  scale,  of  all  Turkish  housebolda,  and 
as  a  consequence  that  every  Turk  b  a  polygambt.  This  u  lai 
from  being  the  case,  for  though  the  Koran  permits  four  wives, 
and  etiquette  aUows  the  sultan  seven,  the  man  of  avcrap 
possessions  b  perforce  content  with  one,  and  a  small  number  <f 
female  servants.  Il  u,  therefore,  neccssuy  to  take  the  iaipsist 
seraglio  separately. 

Though  the  sultan's  household  in  modem  times  is  by  do  mcaat 
as  numerous  as  it  used  to  be,  it  b  said  thai  the  harem  of  Abdd 
Hamid  contained  about  looo  women,  all  of  whom  were  of  slave 
origin.  Tbb  body  of  women  form  aa  elaborately  oegaiawd 
community  with  a  complete  system  of  officers,  disciplinary  and 
administrative,  and  strict  distinctions  of  status.  The  real  rnitr 
of  thb  society  b  the  sultan's  mother,  the  Stdlana  Yalidi,  mho 
exercises  her  authority  through  a  female  superintcBdcni,  the 
Kyahya  KkaliM.  She  has  also  a  large  retinue  of  subonKasie 
officials  IKalfat)  ranging  downwards  from  the  Hamadar  mu1< 
("  Lady  of  the  Treasury")  lo  the  "  Mistress  of  ibe  Sbobels  " 
andlhe"  ChiefColTee Server."  Eachof  these  officials  has  undei 
her  a  number  of  pupil-slaves  (a/oitr),wham  she  trairts  to  sDccecd 
her  if  need  be,  and  from  whom  the  service  is  recruited.  After 
the  sultana  validc  (who  frequently  enjoys  considerabk  politiul 
power  and  b  a  mistress  of  intrigue)  ranks  the  mother  of  the  hor- 
apparcnt;die  balled  Ihe  B<uk  Kadin  Egendi  {"  Her  rzceUrncy 
the  Chief  Lady  "),  and  also  hasieki  or  kautky,  and  b  distis- 
guished  from  the  other  three  chief  wives  who  only  bear  the  tiik 
Kadim  E^endi.  Next  come  the  bdies  who  have  borne  the 
younger  chiUren  <rf  the  sultan,  the  HoHum  EJendis,  and  after 
them  the  so-called  Odalbks  or  Odalisques  (a.  perversion  of  odM. 
from  odah,  chamber).  These  are  subdivided,  according  to  the 
degree  ol  favour  in  which  ihey  stand  with  the  sultan  or  fsif^-^. 
into  ikbalt  ("  Favourites  ")  and  Gcuidis  (literally  the  "  Eyed  " 
ones),  those  whom  the  sultan  has  favourably  noticed  in  the 
course  of  hb  vista  lo  the  apartments  ii  hb  wive*  or  hb  mother. 
All  the  women  are  at  the  di^msal  of  the  sultan,  thtMi|^  it  'n 
contrary  lo  etiquette  for  him  actually  to  select  tccniita  fnhis 
harem.  The  numbers  an  kept  up  by  hb  female  relatives  and 
state  officials,  the  latter  of  Whom  present  girls  annually  oa  the 
evening  before  the  1 5th  of  Ramadan. 

Every  odalisk  who  has  been  promoted  lo  the  myal  couch 
receives  a  dolro,  consisting  of  an  allowance  of  maney,  a  suite  af 
^>artmants,  and  a  retinue,  in  proportion  lo  her  statoa.  Il  should 
be  noted  that,  since  alt  the  harem  women  are  slaves,  tbc  aullaas, 
with  practically  no  exceptions,  have  never  entered  into  legal 
marriage  contracts.  Any  slave,  in  however  menial  a  position, 
may  be  promoted  to  the  positica  of  a  kadin  cffendL  Hence  aB 
the  slaves  who  have  any  pretension  to  beauty  are  carefuBjr 
trained,  fmn  the  time  they  enter  the  harem,  in  deport mcni, 
dandng,  music  and  the  arts  of  the  tmlcttc:  they  are  instractcd 
in  the  Moslem  rdi^n  and  learn  the  daily  prayers  (M■ia^. 
a  certain  number  ai*  speciaUy  taiacd  ia  reading  and  wiitiig 
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for  secretarial  work.  Diacipline  is  strict,  and  eonthnied  do- 
obedience  leads  to  corporal  punishment  by  tbe  eunuch*.  All 
the  women  of  the  harom  arc  abs^utely  under  the  control  of  the 
sultana  validu  (who  alone  of  the  barem  of  her  dead  husband  is 
not  sent  away  to  an  dder  palace  when  her  son  succeeds),  and 
owe  her  the  most  prtrfound  respect,  even  to  the  point  of  having 
to  obtain  permission  to  leave  tbdr  own  apart  men  ta.  Her 
financial  secretary,  the  Unnadar  Omia,  tnccccds  to  her  power 
if  she  dies.  Hie  sd  tan's  foster>mother  kbo  ia  a  pawn  of  import- 
ance, and  is  known  as  the  Taia  Kadiu. 

The  security  of  the  harem  is  in  tbe  hands  of  a  body  of  eunuchs 
both  black  and  white.  The  white  eunuchs  have  charge  of  the 
outer  gates  of  the  seraglio,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
the  women's  apartments,  and  obtain  no  posts  of  distinction, 
their  chief,  hon-cver,  the  kapu  aghati  ("  master  of  the  gates  "} 
has  part  control  over  the  cccle&iaslical  poBscsntms,  and  even  the 
vizier  cannot  enter  the  royal  apartments  without  his  permission. ' 
The  black  eunuchs  have  the  right  of  entering  the  gardens  and 
chambers  of  the  harem.  Their  chief,  usually  called  the  kislar 
athasi  {"  ma  ster  of  the  maidens  "),  though  his  true  title  is  dam 
ikadel  aga  ("  chief  of  tbe  abode  of  feiidty "),  is  an  official 
of  high  importance.  His  app4^ntmeat  b  for  life.  If  he  is 
dfprived  of  hb  post  he  receives  his  freedom;  and  if  he  resigns 
of  his  own  accord  he  is  generally  sent  to  Egypt  with  a  pension 
of  100  francs  a  day.  His  secretary  keeps  count  <rf  tbe  revenues 
of  tbe  mosques  built  by  the  sultans.  He  Is  nsually  succeeded 
by  the  second  eunuch,  who  bears  tbe  title  of  trcasuier,  and  has 
charge  oF  the  jewels,  &c.,of  the  women.  The  number  <rf  eunuchs 
is  always  a  large  one.  The  sultana  valid£  and  the  sultana 
hasseki  have  each  fifty  at  their  service,  and  others  are  assigned 
to  the  kadins  and  the  favourite  odalislii. 

Tbe  ordinary  mlddlc-clasts  household  is  naturaUy  on  a  very 
different  scale.  The  sdawHk  is  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  separate 
entrance,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  male 
guests;  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
and  pcrh^  the  stables.  The  karadik  is  generally  (in  towns  at 
least)  on  tbe  vpper  flow  fronting  on  and  slightly  overhanging 
the  street;  it  has  a  separate  entrance,  courtyard  and  garden. 
TTie  windows  are  guarded  by  lattices  pierced  with  circular  holes 
through  which  tbe  women  may  watch  without  being  seen. 
Communication  with  the  haremlik  is  effected  by  a  locked  door, 
of  which  the  £flcndi  keeps  the  key  and  also  by  asort  of  revolving 
cupboard  (duiap')  for  the  conveyance  of  meals.  The  furniture, 
of  the  old-fashioned  harems  at  least,  is  confined  to  divans,  rugs, 
carped  and  mirrors.  For  beating  purposes  the  old  brass  tray 
of  charcoal  and  wood  ash  is  giving  way  to  American  stoves,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  impwt  French  furniture  and  decoration 
niihout  regard  to  their  suitability. 

The  prescntc  of  a  second  wife  is  the  exception,  and  is  generally 
attributable  to  the  absence  ni  children  by  the  first  wife.  The 
expense  of  marrying  a  free  woman  leads  many  Turks  to  prefer 
a  slave  woman  who  b  much  more  likely  to  be  an  amenable 
partner  If  a  slave  woman  bears  a  child  she  b  often  set  free 
and  then  the  marriage  ceremony  is  gone  through. 

The  harem  system  b,  of  course,  wholly  inconsistent  with  any 
high  ideal  of  womanhood.  Certain  misapprehensions,  however, 
should  be  noticed.  The  depravity  of  tbe  system  and  the  vapid 
idleness  of  harem  life  arc  much  exaggerated  by  observers  whose 
sympathies  are  wholly  against  the  system.  In  point  of  fact 
much  depends  on  the  individuals.  In  many  households  there 
exists  a  very  high  degree  of  mutual  con^deiaiion  and  the 
standard  of  conduct  is  by  no  means  degraded.  Though  a  woman 
may  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  yashmak  which  covers 
her  face  except  tor  her  eyes,  and  docs  not  leave  her  house  except 
by  her  husband's  permission,  none  the  less  in  ordinaryhouschoMs 
the  harem  ladies  frequently  drive  into  the  countiy  and  visit  the 
shnjis  and  public  baths.  Their  seclusion  has  very  comiderabic 
CO mpcnsa lions,  and  legally  they  stand  on  a  far  better  basis  in 
relation  to  their  husbands  than  do  the  women  of  monogamous 
Christian  communities.  From  the  moment  when  a  woman, 
free  or  slave,  enters  into  any  kind  of  wildly  relation  with  a  roan, 
she  has  a  l^ally  cnfonesblc  light  against  bin  bolA  for  ba  on 


and  for  her  children's  maintenance.  She  has  absolute  control 
over  her  personal  property  whether  in  money,  slaves  or  good^ 
and,  if  divorce  is  far  easier  In  Islam  than  in  Christendom,  stiil 
the  marriage  settlement  must  be  of  such  amount  as  wfll  provide 
suitable  maintenance  in  that  event. 

On  the  other  band,  of  course,  the  ^stem  u  vpta  to  the  grvvcst 
abuse,  and  in  countries  like  Persia,  Morocco  and  India,  the  life 
of  Moslem  women  and  slaves  is  often  far  different  from  that  <4 
middle  class  women  of  European  Turkey,  where  law  b  strict 
and  culture  advanced.  The  eariy  age  at  wlUch  girb  are  secluded, 
the  dulness  of  their  surrounding),  and  the  low  moral  stoitdard 
which  the  system  produces  react  unfavourably  not  only 
upon  their  moral  and  intdleclual  growth  but  also  upon  their 
capacity  for  motherhood  and  their  general  physique.  A  harem 
woman  b  soon  passCe,  and  the  lot  of  a  woman  past  her  youth, 
if  she  b  divorced  or  a  widow,  is  monotonous  and  empty.  TUa 
is  true  especially  of  child-widows. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century  familiarity  with  Eurt^tean 
customs  and  the  direct  influence  of  European  adminbtralors  has 
brought  about  a  certain  change  in  tbe  attitude  of  Oricntab  to 
the  harem  system.  This  movement  ia,  however,  only  in  ita 
infancy,  and  the  impression  is  still  strong  that  the  time  n  not 
ripe  for  reform.  The  Oriental  women  are  in  general  so  accu»> 
tomed  to  their  condition  that  few  have  any  inclination  to  change 
it,  while  menasaruleareempbaiicallyoi^Miscd  to  any  alteration 
of  the  system.  Tlie  Young  Turkish  party,  the  upper  classes  in 
Egypt,  as  also  the  Babisis  in  Persia,  have  to  some  extent  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  orthodox  conception  of  the  status  of  women, 
but  no  radical  reform  has  been  set  on  toot. 

7m  India  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  societies, 
missiooary  and  other,  as  well  as  by  private  individu^  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  zenana  women.  Zenana  schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  founded,  and  a  few  women  have  been 
trained  as  doctors  and  lawyers  for  the  special  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting tbe  women  against  their  own  ignorance  and  inertia. 
Thus  in  1905  a  Farsce  Christian  lady,  Cornelia  Sorabjce,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bengal  government  as  legal  adviser  to  (ha 
court  of  wards,  so  that  she  might  give  advice  to  the  widowed 
mothers  of  minors  wiihin  the  harem  u-alb.  Sr.iilaily  trained 
medical  women  are  introduced  into  zenanas  and  harems  by  the 
Lady  Dufferin  Assodation  for  medical  aid  to  Indian  women. 
Gradually  native  Christian  churches  are  making  provision  for 
the  attendance  of  women  at  their  services,  though  the  sexes  are 
rigorously  kept  apart.  In  India,  as  in  Turkey,  the  introduction 
of  Western  dress  and  education  has  begun  to  create  new  ideas 
and  ambitions,  and  not  a  few  Eastern  women  have  induced 
English  women  to  enter  the  harems  as  companions,  nurses 
and  governesses.  But  training  and  environment  are  extremely 
powerful,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Mahommcdan  world,  the 
supply  of  Asiatic,  European  and  even  American  glrb  is  so 
steady,  that  reform  has  touched  only  the  fringe  ti  the  system. 

Among  tbe  princqtal  societies  which  have  be«i  formed  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indian  and  Chinese  women  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  zenana  system  arc  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and 
Medical  Mission.  MuchinformationaaiotbeacdicaliiBdusirial 
and  educational  work  done  by  these  societies  will  be  found  in 
their  annual  reports  and  other  publications.  Among  these  are 
J.  K.  H.  Denny's  Toward  the  Uprisinf;  Irene  H.  Barnes, 
Btkind  Ike  fardak  (1897),  an  account  of  the  former  society's 
work;  the  general  condition  of  Indian  women  ta  described  in 
Mrs  Marcus  B.  FuUcr's  Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood  (igoo), 
and  Maud  Dover's  The  EngUskweman  in  India  (1909);  see 
also  article  Missions. 

A  UTH  OH  I  TIES.— The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very  large,  though 
a  ereat  deal  of  it  is  naturally  based  on  insufficicnl  evidence,  and 
coloured  by  Western  prepossessions.  Among  useful  works  arc  A. 
van  Sommcr  and  Zwemcr,  Our  Moslem  Sisters  <i907l,  a  collcclion 
of  essays  by  author*  acquainted  with  various  parts  of  the  Mahom- 
mcdan wond  and  strongly  ^poscd  to  the  whole  harem  system: 
Mn  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Evtrydoy  Lift  in  Turktj  (1897),  cc.  iv.  and  v., 
containbgan  arrmint  of  a  dav  in  a  harem  near  Afium-Kara-Hissarv 
cf.  aft.  "  Harem"  m  1Aui<ncs.  D^tlumari  <ti  \*wii\'>*«v'j. 
Harvey's  tarkisk  Uwcsat  Cmmsww  K«m«  VsK(vv\  w 
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HBhonet's  i^bUtioas.  Me  R.  Bocwortb  Smitb'*  Mokammti  amd 
UokaMmtdamtm  (1889):  for  Esypl.  Lane,  ifawwri  and  Cutlonu  «/ 
Iht  Modtrn  Eppliam  (i837);  and  E.  Lott,  Harem  Lift  iit  Etyptand 
Contlanlinofile  i\li6g) ■  lor  ihc  sultan's  houKhold  in  the  i8tn  ccn- 
tutv.  Lady  Worthy  Montanu's  LeHtrt.  with  which  may  bv  compared 
S.  Lane-Poole,  Turkey  (ed.  1909):  G.  Dorya,  Id  Ajmu  AirnM 
O903):  etpecially  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnet  I  (with  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennir), 
Tit  Women  of  Turkey  (London,  1901),  and  The  Turkiih  People 
(London,  1909}.  For  the  attempts  which  have  been  niade  to  modify 
and  improve  the  Indian  tenana  system,  ice  e.f.  the  reports  of  the 
Dufferia  Association  and  other  official  publicaticoa.  Other  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  Hitman's  artide  in  Ersch  and  Cruber's 
Eucydopddie;  Flandin  in  Retue  del  deux  mondei  (iSsj)  on  the 
harem  of  the  Persian  prince  Malik  Kasim  Mirza;  the  count  de 
Beauvoir.in  Voyatf  round  the  H''orM(i870), on  Javanese  atKl  Siamese 
harems;  Hintocm  in  Ztitsekrift  far  aUetmim  Erdiumde  (Bniiau 
1M4>.  (!•  M. 

HAKFUnn,  a  port  of  F^xitce  Ia  the  depattnent  «S  Srine- 

Inffrieure,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Havre  by  nH.  Pop.  (1906)  1864. 
Il  lies  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Uzarde,  at  the  foot  of  wooded 
hills  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seme. 
The  port,  which  had  been  rendmd  ahnoat  inaccessible  owing 
to  the  depots  of  the  Uzarde,  again  becanw  avallabfe  on 
the  opening  of  the  "DtncarvDle  canal  (1887)  oonneeting  it 
with  the  port  of  Havre  and  with  the  Seine.  Vwsels  drawing 
18  ft.  can  moor  alongaide  the  quays  of  the  new  port,  which  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  canal,  has  some  trade  In  coal  and  timber,  and 
carries  on  fishing.  The  church  of  5l  Martin  b  the  most  remark- 
able building  En  the  town,  and  its  lofty  stone  steeple  forms  a 
landmark  for  the  pilots  of  the  river.  It  dates  from  the  isth 
and  idth  centuries,  but  the  great  portal  is  the  woric  of  the  1 7th, 
and  the  whole  has  unilergone  modem  restoration.  Of  the  old 
castle  there  are  only  insignificant  nilns,  near  which.  In  a  fine  park, 
stands  the  present  castte,  a  building  of  the  17th  century.  The 
old  mmparts  of  the  town  arc  now  replaced  by  mamif act  ones, 
and  the  fosses  are  transformed  into  vegetable  gardens.  There 
a  a  statue  of  Jean  de  Groitchy,  lord  of  MoRtfroUier,  under  whose 
leadership  the  English  were  expelled  from  the  town  in  1435. 
The  industries  include  distilling,  metal  totmdmg  and  the  marni- 
faclure  of  oil  and  grease, 

Harfleur  is  identified  with  Carac^Aittvm,  the  principal  port 
of  the  ancient  Calates.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  its  name, 
Herosflotb,  Harofluet  or  Hare6ot,  was  ttSl  sufficiently  imcor- 
rupted  to  indicate  its  Norman  derivation,  it  was  the  principal 
seaport  of  north-western  France.  In  141S  it  was  captured  by 
Henry  V.  of  En^and,  but  when  in  1435  the  people  of  the  district 
of  Caux  rose  against  the  English,  104  of  the  inhabitants  opened 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  the  tnsni^ts,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  The  memory  of  the  deed  was  long  perpetuated 
the  bells  of  St  Martin's  tolling  104  strokes.  Between  1445 
and  1449  the  English  were  again  in  possesMOn;  but  the  town 
was  recovered  for  the  French  by  Dnnois.  In  the  i6th  century 
the  port  began  to  dwindle  In  importance  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  Seine  estuary  and  the  rise  of  Havre.  Tn  15*'  t*"* 
Huguenots  put  Harflevr  to  pillage,  and  its  registers  and  charters 
perished  in  the  confusion;  but  its  privileges  were  restored  by 
Charles  IX.  In  1568,  and  it  was  not  till  1710  that  it  was  subjected 
to  the  "  tunc." 

HARIAHA,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Punjab,  India,  once  the 
seat  of  a  flourishing  Hindu  civiKzaiion.  It  condsts  of  a  level 
upland  plain,  interspersed  with  patdics  ol  sandy  soil,  and  largely 
overgrown  ivtth  bru^wood.  The  Western  Jumna  canal  hrigates 
the  fields  of  a  large  numberol  ha  villages.  Since  the  14th  century 
Hissar  has  been  the  local  capital.  During  the  troubled  period 
which  followed  on  the  decline  the  Mogul  empire,  Hariana 
formed  the  battlefield  where  the  Mahmttas,  Bhaltb  and  Sikhs 
met  to  settle  their  territorial  quarrels.  The  whole  country  w«i 
devastated  by  the  famine  of  17S3.  In  1707-1798  Hariana  was 
overrun  by  the  famous  Irish  adventurer  Geotgc  Thomas,  who 
established  his  capital  at  Hansi;  in  1801  he  was  dispossessed 
by  Sindhia's  French  general  Perron;  in  1803  Hariana  passed 
tinder  British  nile.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  Hariana  wu 
broken  up  into  the  districts  (rf  Himr,  RcAtak  and  Stsa, 
wUcA  last  hu  ia  iu  tttn  been  <Uvided  between  Hissar  and 
Ferawporc- 


HAmmM.  IIR  VgaH  (1561-1611),  English  wn'ter.  >b 
bom  at  KelstOR,  near  Bath,  in  1 561 .  His  father,  John  Haii^uo, 
acquired  omsidcnble  (Mates  by  marrying  Ethcldreda,  a  natural 
dau^ter  of  Henry  VIII.,  aad  afl«  his  wife's  death  be  was 
attached  10  the  werAat  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth.  He  named 
Isabella  Markham,  one  of  her  ladies,  and  on  Mary'a  accesooo 
be  and  bts  wife  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  with  the  piiacc^t. 
John,  the  son  of  the  second  mairiage,  was  EUaabeih's  codsoa. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  Christ's  CoUen  Cambridge,  iriicn  be 
todi  the  degree  of  H.A.,  Us  tatot  bong  John  SliU,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  fonneriy  routed  to  be  the  author 

of  GamMCf  Cwtm't  Neeilt.  He  came  up  to  London  about 
1 583  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  bis  talcau  marked 
hfan  out  tot  suoocss  at  oouct  nJimr  tbaa  for  a  l^pl  career. 
Tradition  tdates  that  be  tianilated  the  stoiy  of  Giocondo  bam 
Aiiosto  and  was  reproved  by  the  queen  for  acquainting  her 
Udies  with  so  indiscreet  a  selection.  He  was  to  retire  to  Us  seat 
at  Kebtoo  until  be  completed  the  translation  of  the  entire  wmk. 
Ortamdo  Pvtina  In  En^ish  beroical  vene  w«s  pnbliilied  in  1501 
and  reprinted  in  1607  and  1634.  Haringlon  was  ActiS 
of  Somerset  in  1591  and  received  Elisabeth  at  his  bouse  during 
herwettem  progress  of  IS91.  In  1596  he  publbhcd  insuccewioa 
Tkt  iiebmerfhoiit  of  Ajax,  An  AnatomU  0/  tke  Melamorplmed 
Ajax,  and  Ulytsa  ufm  Ajax,  the  three  forming  coUectivdy  a 
very  absurd  and  indec<»ous  work  of  a  Paaugruelistic  Und.  An 
allusion  to  Leicester  in  this  book  threw  the  writer  into  tctnponrj 
disgrace,  but  in  1 598  he  received  a  conunission  to  serve  ia  Irda&d 
under  Essex.  He  was  knighted  on  the  field,  to  the  aootqrancc  of 
Elisabeth.  Harington  saved  himself  from  being  involved  in 
Essex's  diagraee  by  writing  an  account  of  the  Irish  cainpaigH 
which  bcreased  Elisabeth's  anger  against  the  unfortboate  caiL 
Among  some  papers  found  in  the  chapter  library  at  York  was  a 
Tratt  on  Urn  Succtstiom  Ihe  Crvmn  (itei),  written  by  Harington 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new  lung,  to  whom  he  sent  the  gUt  of 
a  lantern  constructed  to  ^mboline  the  waning  i^oiy  of  tbe  late 
queen  and  James's  own  splendour.  This  pami^let,  wtdc^ 
contains  many  details  of  great  interest  about  Elisabeth  and  gtvis 
an  unprejudiced  sketch  of  the  religious  question,  waa  edited 
for  the  Rcnburghe  Club  in  1880  by  Sir  Clements  Markham. 
Haringtoo's  efforts  to  win  favour  at  the  new  court  were  unsooccw- 
ful.  In  1605  he  even  asked  for  the  ofticc  of  chancellor  of  Irctaod 
and  proposed  himself  as  archbi^op.  The  document  in  which 
he  preferred  this  extraordinary  request  was  published  ia  1S70 
with  tbe  title  of  A  Short  Vk»  0}  Ikt  Sictt  Irdiuid  KtHtm  n 
iSoj.  Harington  was  before  liis  time  in  advocating  a  poGcy  of 
generonty  and  conciliation  towards  that  country.  He  cveDiuaSy 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  as  one  of  the  tutors  erf  Prinot 
Henry,  for  wliom  he  annotated  FVancts  Godwin's  Dt  fratstdibm 
An^uK.  Harington's  grandson,  John  Chciwind,  found  in  this 
somewhat  scandalous  production  an  argument  for  the  Preriq^ 
teriao  side,  and  published  it  in  1653,  under  the  title  oC  A  Britjt 
View  of  Ihe  Stale  of  the  Church,  frc. 

HaringtMi  died  at  Kdston  on  the  sotb  of  November  ■6i>. 
His  Epigram  were  printed  in  a  collection  entitled  jUrilfa  in 
1613,  and  aepatatdr  in  1615.  The  translation  of  tbe  Otiamio 
Furimo  wss  carried  out  with  skill  and  peneverance.  It  b  twt 
to  fv^  supposed  that  Harington  failed  to  realize  the  ironic  quality 
of  his  original,  but  he  treated  it  as  a  serious  allegory  to  suit  tlw 
temper  of  Queen  Eliabeth^  coait.  He  was  neilhcr  a  very  caact 
Khoiar  vat  a  very  poetical  transbtor,  and  he  mnnot  be  named 
in  tbe  same  breath  with  Fairfax.  The  Orhndo  Purioto  was 
sumptuously  illustrated,  and  to  it  was  prefixed  an  Ap^t^e  0} 
PeOfie,  juuifytng  tbe  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  and.  amOBg 
other  techninl  natters,  the  author's  use  of  (tisyllabtc  and 
trb)4labic  rhymes,  also  a  life  of  Ariosto  comfuled  by  Mariagton 
from  various  Italian  sources.  Harihgion's  Rabelaialan  pamphlets 
show  that  he  was  ahno^  equally  endowed  with  wit  and  indelicacy, 
and  his  efrigiama  are  sometimes  smart  and  always  vMaj.  iUt 
mrks  include  Tht  En^idmtsn's  Doctor,  Or  the  SeioH  #/  SaUrmc 
(itelt),andAra(ee«MifM«.mnceUaneouspspeiscoUectcdini;79. 

A  Uogtaphieal  account  of  Harington  Is  pKfiacd  to  tbr  Roxbur^ 
Chib  ofitioa  of  Us  tract  on  tbe  suoocssian  meadoned  absva. 
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HARIRI— HARKNESS,  R. 


QARtltl  [Aba  Mattommcd  ul-Qisua  ibn  'Ali  iba  Ha|>ommed 
al-Vuirt,  Le."  th€  manufftcturer  oi  aellcr  of  liUc  "]  (1054-1111), 
Anibiui  writrr,  was  boro  at  Bs$n.  He  owned  1  Uige  esUte 

with  iS.ooo  daCc-palins  at  Mash&D,  a  village  Dear  Ba^n-  He 
is  said  to  b^ve  occupied  it  government  position,  but  devoted  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  niceties  of  the  Arabic  language.  On  this 
subject  lie  wrote  a  grtmmatical  poem  tho  ifWAoi  tU-'Irib 
(French  trans.  La  Rhrlalimt  gramKoikahs  with  notes  by  L. 
Pinto,  Paris  i8Ss-i88g;  extracts  in  S.  de  Sacy's  AiUkotogU 
arahc,  pp.  i4S-i5i>  Paris,  1829);  a  work  on  the  faults  of  the 
educated  colled  Purmi  ul-Cba-jnedt  (cd.  H.  Thorbccke,  Leipzig, 
1S71],  and  some  smaller  treatises  such  as  the  two  letters  on  words 
containing  the  letters  sin  and  skin  (ed.in  Arnold's  Chrtslomalky, 
pp.  :oi-q).  .  But  his  fame  rests  chielly  on  his  fifty  maqimat 
(sec  Arabia:  LUtratun,  section  "ficllcs  Lettrcs").  These 
were  written  in  rhymed  prose  like  those  of  Hamadh&nl,  and  are 
full  of  allusions  to  Arabian  history,  poetry  and  tiadition,  and 
discussions  of  di/iGcuU  points  of  Arabic  gratnmat  and  rhetoric 

The  ManSmas  have  been  oditcd  with  AraUc  commentary  by 
S  lie  Sacv  (Paris,  iSz:.  zml  cd.  with  French  notes  |^  Reinaud  and 
J.  UprenfioiirE,  Paris,  185J);  with  English  notes  F.  Stcingass 
(London,  ift^*)).  An  Enfilish  translntion  with  notes  was  made  by 
T.  Preston  (London,  1850),  and  another  by  T.  Chcnory  and  F. 
Sti'lngass  (London.  1867  and  1898).  Many  editions  have  been 
published  in  the  Easi  with  commentaries,  especially  with  that  of 
Sharishi  (d.  Ti«).  to.  W.  T.) 

HARI-RtJD,  a  river  of  Afghanistan.  It  rises  in  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Koh-i-I)aba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  and  finally  loses 
itself  in  the  Tejcnd  oasis  north  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway 
and  west  of  Mcrv.  It  runs  a  remarkably  straight  course  west* 
ward  through  a  narrow  trough  from  Daolatyar  to  Obeh,  amidst 
the  bleak  wind-swept  uplands  of  the  highest  central  elevations 
in  Afghanistan.  From  Obeh  to  Kuhsan  50  m-  west  of  Herat, 
it  forms  a  valley  of  great  fertility,  densely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated;  practically  all  its  waters  being  drawn  off  for  purposes 
ot  irrigation.  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  ctiltivatcd  aspect 
of  the  valley  of  Herat  and  the  surrounding  desert  that  has  given 
Herat  its  great  reputation  for  fertility.  'Three  miles  to  thesoulh 
ol  Herat  the  Kandahar  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  masonry  bridge 
of  26  arches  now  in  ruins,  A  few  miles  below  Herat  iherivcr 
begins  to  turn  north-west,  and  af  terpassingthrougha  ricbcountry 
to  Kuhsan,  it  turns  due  north  and  breaks  through  the  Paro- 
pamisan  hills.  Below  Kuhsan  it  receives  fresh  tributaries  from 
the  west.  Between  Kuhsan  and  ZuUikar  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  from  Zulfikar  lo  Sarakbs 
between  Russia  an<l  Persia.  North  of  Saralths  it  dimiaishn 
rapidly  in  vi>)umc  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Ttirkman 
desert.  The  Hari-Rud  marks  the  only  important  break  existing 
in  the  continuity  of  the  great  central  water-parting  of 
Asia.    It  is  the  ancient  Arius.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

HARISCHANDRA,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  iSth  king  of  the 
Si.iiar  race.  He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  justice.  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  legends  in  the  Aitarcyabrahmana,  Maha- 
bharata  and  the  Kfarkandeyapurana.  In  the  first  he  is  repre- 
sented as  so  desirous  of  a  son  that  he  vows  to  Varuna  that  if  his 
pri^-cr  is  granted  the  boy  shall  be  eventually  sacrificed  to  the 
latter.  The  child  b  bom,  but  Harischandra,  ^ter  many  delays, 
arranges  to  purchase  another's  son  and  make  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 
According  lo  the  Mababharata  he  is  at  last  pmnoted  to  Paradise 
as  the  reward  for  his  munificent  charity. 

ViRITH  IBM  VILUZA  UI/-YASIIKURI,  pre-lalamlc  Arabian 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr,  famous  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
poems  generally  received  among  the  Mo  'allakdl  (g.v.).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  details  of  his  life. 

HARIZI,  JDDAH  BEN  SOLOMON  (13th  cent.),  called  also 
AL-IIabizi,  a  Spani^  Hebrew  poet  and  traveller.  He  translated 
from  the  Arabic  to  Hebrew  some  of  the  works  of  Itfaimonides 
(7.1.)  and  also  of  the  Arab  poet  tJariri.  His  own  most  consider- 
able work  was  the  Ta^kemani,  composed  between  iiiS  and  laio. 
This  is  written  in  Hebrew  in  unmetrical  rhymes,  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  "  rhymed  prose."  It  Is  a  series  of  humorous 
qiisodes;  witty  verses,  and  quaint  applications  of  Scnptuial 
todi.  .niecpiiodesaiebouodtocetlMtby  tlwpfCMiKcof  tbe 
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heroandof thenarrator.wlioisalsotheaathor.  Haririsotonly 
brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  applying  Hebrew  to  Mcular 
satire,  but  he  was  also  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and  hi*  makame 
on  the  Andalusian  Hebrew  poets  b  i  fruitful  source  oS  infor* 
fflation. 

See,  on  the  Taikemmi,  Kaempf,  Nwkt-MdaJtuiuh*  Pceste  asiJa- 
tuntektr  DidiUr  (Pianie,  1858}.  in  that  work  a  oouidenfale 
section  of  the  ra^JwMSM  ia  translated  into  German.  (I.  A.) 

HARKHSSS,  ALBERT  (1811-1907),  American  clas^cal  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Mondon,  Massachusetts,' on  the  (Stb  of  October  1893. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  t$4i,  taught  in  the  Pro- 
vidoice  high  school  is  1843-1853,  sludiai  in  Berlin,  Bona 
(where  in  1854  he  was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.)  and  Gottingen,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  Brown  University  from  rSjs  to  1891,  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1869  of  the  American  Philotogioil  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1875-1876,  and  to  whose  Transactions  he  made 
various  contributions;  was  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute's  committee  on  founding  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  served  as  the  second  director 
of  that  school  in  1883-1884.  He  studied  English  and  German 
university  methods  during  trips  to  Europe  in  1870  and  1883, 
and  introduced  a  new  scholarly  spirit  into  American  teaching  of 
Latin  in  secondary  schools  with  a  series  of  Latin  text-books, 
which  began  in  1851  with  a  First  Latin  Book  and  continued  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  I^lin  Grammar  (1664,  1881}  and 
Complete  Latin  Grammar  (1898)  are  his  best-known  books.  He 
was  a  mnDher  oC  the  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  Univetuty 
from  r'}o4  until  his  death,  and  In  1904-1905  was  president  df 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  He  died  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  17th  of  May  1907. 

His  son,  A1.BEKT  Grancer  Harksfss  (1S57-  ),  also  a 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
i9ih  of  November  1857.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1879,  studied  in  Germany  in  1870-18S3,  and  was  professor 
of  German  and  Latin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University 
from  1883  to  1889,  and  associate  professor  of  Latin  at  Brown 
from  18S9  to  1803,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of'Roman 
literature  and  hiitoiy  there.  He  was  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  In  Rome  in  1901-1903. 

HARKNESS,  ROBERT  (iSifr-1878),  English  getdogist,  was 
born  at  Ormslurk,  Lancashire,  on  the  38th  of  July  1816.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  Dumfries,  and  afterwards 
(1833-1834)  at  the  university  of  &linbui:^  where  he  acquired 
an  interest  in  getHogy  from  the  teachings  of  Robert  Jameson 
and  J.  D.  Forbes.  Returning  to  Ormskirk  he  worked  zealously 
at  the  local  geology,  especially  on  the  Coal-measures  and  New 
Red  Sandstone,  his  first  paper  (read  before  the  Manchester 
Gcol.  Soc.  in  r843)  being  on  The  Climate  of  the  Coal  Epoch.  In 
1848  his  family  went  to  reside  in  Dumfries  and  there  he  com- 
menced to  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
and  in'  1S49  he  carried  his  investigations  into  Cumberland. 
In  these  regions  during  the  next  few  yean  he  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  strata  and  their  fossils,  especially  grap- 
tolites,  in  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
He  wrote  also  on  the  New  Red  rocks  of  the  north  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology 
in  (Juccn's  College,  Cork,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
During  thisperiod  he  wrote  some  articles  on  the  geology  of  parts 
of  Irdand,  and  exercised  much  influence  as  a  teacher,  but  he 
returned  to  En^and  during  his  vacations  and  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  geology  of  the  Lake  district.  He  was  also  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Aisodation. 
In  1876  the  syUabus  for  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland  was 
altered,  and  Professor  Harkness  was  requircil  to  lecture  not  only 
on  geology,  palaeontology,  mineralogy  and  physical  geography, 
but  also  on  aoology  and  botany.  The  strain  of  the  extra  woric 
proved  too  much,  be  decided  to  relinquish  hb  post,  and  had 
retired  but  a  short  time  when  be  died,  on  the  4th  of  October 
1878. 

"  Uennb,"  b>  J.  G.  Cn*3DBi,w.T»wa».  Owrtaawit  KunU^ 
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tSL  (iritb  portmit).  la  mmory  of  FMCcMor  IfarktwM  hk  •)■» 
Mttblfabed  two  HaifaMM  KhoUidbipa.  Oai  ■chohnhip  (of  Uw 
mlue  of  about  £35  •  ycv.  tenaUe  for  thne  yc«n)  for  woomi, 
tenable  at  other  Girton  or  Newnbam  Cdl^  Cunbridfo,  ia  Awarded 
tricoiiially  to  tbe  beat  candidate  in  an  exaadnatioa  ia  pology  and 
palaeootoloKy,  provided  that  pcoBden^  be  ehowai  tbe  other, 
Ix  men,  ia  vcited  in  the  handa  of  tbe  uoiveniey  of  Cambridge,  and 
la  awarded  aanuaHy,  any  member  of  the  uaiwenity  beiiw  elieibk 
who  baa  padnated  aa  a  BA.,  "  pronded  that  not  more  than  three 
vears  have  dapaed  aince  the  19th  day  of  December  next  following 
U*  final  cautination  for  the  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  aita." 

BARLU,  JAMB  (iSio'iSpg).  American  poUtidan,  was  botn 
!■  Cltik  flonntr,  lUiBoii,  en  Ute  a6th  ot  August  iSio.  He 
gnflfnttml  ban  Lidiau  Aslwiy  (pan  De  Pauw)  Univtnity 
In  1845,  was  pK^dent  (1846-1S47)  of  the  newly  founded  and 
ibwtJived  lowx'  City  College,  studied  law,  was  fint  snpa^ 
fartfTBient  of  puUic  initiuctioo  in  Iowa  in  1847-184S,  and  was 
pRsident  of  lows  Wcaleyan  Univcnity  in  iSSJ-iSss-  He  took 
•  pmninent  part  In  orsanising  tbe  I^mblican  party  In  Iowa, 
and  was  a  nKa>ber  of  tbe  United  States  Senate  fmn  1S5S  to 
1865,  when  be  became  aecrettty  of  tbe  interior.  He  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  peace  conventiea  in  i86t,  and  from  1861  to 
186s  «>a  chairman  ot  the  Senate  committee  on  public  landL 
He  disa^rovcd  of  President  Johnson's  conservative  icoonatruc- 
tioo  policy,  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  August  1866,  and  from 
1867  to  X873  was  again  V  member  <d  tbe  UnUed  States  Senate. 
In  1666  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  loyalisU'  coo rcn lion  at  Fhila- 
ddpUa.  One  of  bis  principal  apexes  in  the  Senate  was  that 
which  be  made  in  March  1871  in  reply  to  Sumncr'a  and  Schun's 
attack  on  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingan  (nllcy.  He  was 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  conuniaaioaers  <rf  Alabama 
chUms  ((883-1885).  He  died  in  Mount  Plcuant.  Iowa,  on  the 
Sih  of  October  1899. 

-  HARLAN,  JOHN  MARSHALL  (1833-  ),  American  Joiist, 
was  bom  in  Boyle  county,  Kentucky,  on  tbe  ist  of  June  1833. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  io  tisP,  and  at 
tbe  law  dqMirUnent  of  Transylvania  Univcnity,  l,e«fagtoB,  in 
1833.  He  was  county  judge  of  Franklin  county  in  1838-1859, 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket 
in  1859,  and  was  elector  on  tbe  Constitutional  Union  ticket  in 
lUo.  On  tbe  ouibrealt  ot  tbe  CIvfl  War  be  noultcd  and 
organhted  tbe  Tenth  Kentucky  United  Stated  Vduntcer  Infantry, 
and  in  1861-1863  served  as  colonel.  Retiring  fnun  the  army 
in  1863,  he  was  dected  by  the  Union  party  atlomey-tensal 
of  tbe  state,  and  was  n-clected  in  1865,  sctving  from  1863  to 
1867,  when  be  removed  to  Louisville  to  pnctiie  kw.  He  was 
tbe  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  1871  and  In  1875, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  whkh  was  sfyointed 
by  President  Hayes  early  in  1877  to  accomplish  the  leoo^ 
nitimi  of  one  or  other  of  tbe  edsUng  sute  governments 
of  LooUana  (f.*.):  and  be  waa  a  member  of  the  Bering  Sen 
tribunal  irfiicb  met  in  Paris  in  1893.  On  the  39th  of  Novmbei 
1877  he  became  an  asaodale  justice  of  the  United  States  Suxireme 
C«ut.  In  itiis  position  he  allowed  himself  a  liberal  coostnio- 
tionist.  In  ofMnioos  on  tbe  Civil  Righu  cases  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ijtb,  t4th  and  istb  Amendments  to  the 
Coostitutkm,  be  disswted  from  tbe  majority  of  the  court  and 
advocated  increasing  the  power  of  the  Fedcnl  government. 
He  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax  clause 
in  tbe  Wilson  TaiiS  Bill  of  1894,  and  be  drafted  tbe  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  Nortliern  Securities  Company  Case,  which 
applied  to  nUways  tbe  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Tnist 
Ijtw.  In  [8S9  he  became  a  professor  in  tbe  Law  Schod  of 
tbe  Columbian  University  (afterwards  Gcotfe  Waihingtoa 
Univervty)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

BARLAMD,  HENRY  (1861-1905),  American  novelist,  was 
bom  in  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  March  1861,  and  was  cdocated 
in  New  York  and  at  Harvard.  He  went  to  Europeas  a  journalist, 
and,  after  publishing  several  novek,  mainly  of  American-Jewish 
life  (under  the  name  of  Sidney  Luska),  first  made  Us  literary 
reputation  in  London  as  edilor  of  the  Ydlow  B»ok  in  r894. 
His  association  with  this  clever  publication,  and  bis  own  con- 
tributions to  it,  brought  his  name  Into  prominence,  bat  H 
aoi  aa  Jke  publiabed  TJk  CardiMoFt  Sm^S- 


by  n«  £Wy  JVtrasMMf  (190a],  tlwt  hb  UlWr  bVMiM  tMKh 
and  pteturnque  style  nmUit  biMCht  Un  aqr  real  McetM. 
W»  health  was  alwayi  deUcatcv  and  be  died  at  San  Reoo  en 
the  socb  of  December  1905. 

BAUAT  M  CRAMFVAlUUr.  fSAX(Olt  H  (i6ss-i695)> 
Stii  aichUibep  of  Paris,  was  ban  ia  that  dty  on  the  14th  eC 
Aagnat  1625.  Ntfriiew  of  Ftancois  de  Harlay,  ardiblsbop  of 
Rouen,  be  was  presented  to  the  abbey  of  Jumiiges  Immediatdy 
on  leaving  tbe  ColUge  de  Navarre,  end  be  was  only  twenty-six 
iriten  be  socceeded  Us  ande  in  the  arduepiKDpal  see.  He  was 
tranafetiad  to  ths  Kt  of  Fhda  in  1671,  be  ma  Mnslaatad  br  Ac 
king  for  tbe  CHdlnakte  bii4gat  and  tbe  doaialB  flf  St  Clood 
erased  Into  a  dudiy  in  Us  ^vonr.  He  was  coipmander  of  the 
order  of  tbe  Sabit  ^rit  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Ehiring  tbe  eariy  part  ef  Us  political  carter  he  wasB  firm  adherent 
of  UaiariB,  aad  ii  Hdd  to  km  he^ed  to  MoCBic  Ue  letnn  ftoB 
cadlck  I&  private  Ub  gave  rise  to  nua  scandal,  but  be  bad 
a' great  eqwelty  lor  binlnrM .  coaaiderablc  feandeg,  and  was  an 
rioqaent  and  persnaaive  speaker.  He  definitely  secured  tbe 
favour  of  Louis  XIV.  fay  Us  support  of  tbe  claims  of  the  GaDicaa 
Cbaich  formulated  by  the  declaration  made  by  tbe  dergy  in 
assembly  on  tbe  igtbcf  Hatch  1689,  srimnBoaiuet  accused  bin 
of  tmcUing  to  tbe  court  like  a  valet.  One  of  the  three  witnt»es 
of  the  king^  marriage  with  ite  Maintenon,  be  was  hated 

by  her  for  oring  his  infinence  with  the  king  to  keep  tbe  matter 
secret.  He  had  a  wc^y  audience  of  Lotds  XIV.  in  company 
with  Pire  k  Chaise  on  the  aflalia  of  tbe  Church  in  Paris,  but  hU 
'"I*™™*  grsduaQy  deriined,  and  Salnt-Smon,  iriw  bore  him  no 
good  will  for  Us  harsh  attitude  to  the  Jaaseidsts,  says  that  bb 
friends  deaettcd  Um  aa  tbe  royal  favour  waned,  until  at  last 
most  of  Us  time  was  tgiUBX  at  Cewflana  in  company  with  tbe 
dncbcas  of  Lesdlgoitrci,  wbo  alose  was  faitUul  to  Um.  Ha 
nged  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantca,  and  sliowcd  great 
severity  to  tbe  HugacnoU  at  Dieppe,  of  wfaicb  be  was  temporal 
and  TT*""!!'  lord.  He  died  suddenly,  withota  having  feceived 
tbe  sacraments,  OB  tbe  6th  of  Aagnat  1695.  His  funeral  discoune 
was  delivered  by  tbe  Pire  Caillard,  and  Hme  de  SMgn(  made 
on  the  occasion  the  severe  comment  that  tliere  were  only  two 
trifles  to  make  this  a  difficult  mattei— his  lilc  and  Us  deatb. 

See'  Abb<  Legendrt.  FAe  Asacftrf  it  EaHmt  (Paris,  17M)  and 
^(gf^  i^^(iy^;  SsiatSinnia,  lOmtufi  (raL  ii^  ed.  A.  de 
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HARLBCH  (periiapa  for  BMd  M,  U  date,  or  SMH^,  aa 
Awgjiriaed  variant),  •  ten  «I  MeitopetbsUr^  Wales,  38  m. 
from  Aberystwyth,  and  ffom  Carnarvon  on  the  Cambrian 
railway.  Pop.  900^  Rtdna  of  a  fofttess  crown  the  lotik  ol 
Hariech,  about  half  a  milrfna  tbe  sea.  Discovery  of  Roman 
cdmnwhetitpiobaMe  that  It  waa  once  eecMobdly  the  KomaM. 
On  tbe  99th  of  November^  In  the  3rd  eentuty  BvBmicn  (wbita  boeeDi),  Auuter  of  Bran 
Fcndigsid  (the  Uened),  la  tidd  to  have  sl^ed  here,  perbape 
fay  force;  end  there  was  here  a  tower,  called  Twr  Btonwcn, 
and  rcpbced  aboot  ju>.  350  by  tbe  bufidlBg  rtf  Hadgwyn 
Gwynedd,  prince  of  Neeth  Wales.  In  the  muty  letb  century, 
Hariecft  cnlk  wast  apparently,  repaired  by  Colwyn,  lord  of 
Ardndwy,  fonndcr  <rf  one  of  tbe  fifteen  North  Wales  tribes,  and 
thenee  csJkd  Caer  Colwyn.  Tbe  piesent  stzitanre  dates,  like 
many  others  In  the  juindpali^,  fnm  Edward  I.,  perhaps  even 
from  the  plans  of  the  arddtect  of  Carnarvon  and  Conway  castlee, 
bnt  with  tbe  retention  of  old  pardons.'  It  it  thought  to  have 
been  square,  each  ride  measuring  some  sn  ft.,  with  towers  and 
turrets.  Glendowef  bdd  It  f<«  fevr  yean.  Here,  In  1460* 
Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.,  defeated  at  Northampton,  toiA 
refuge.  Dafydd^IeuanapEinlon  held  It  for  the  Lancastrians, 
nntU  famine,  rather  than  Edward  IV.,  made  Iilm  surrender. 
From  this  time  is  said  to  date  the  air  "  Msrch  of  the  men  of 
Harlech  "(**y/ate^Iwy'H'(irfaeA).  The  castle  was  altcmatdy 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  in  the  dvQ  war.  Edward  L  made 
Harlech  a  free  borough,  snd  It  was  fbtmerty  tbe  county  town. 
It  b  in  tbe  parish  of  Llandanwg  (pop.  in  1901,  931).  ■  Tbtrngh 
hteicstiog  from  an  antiquarian  pt^  of  vbw,  the  district  anwnd, 
«vecU|y  DylVB  AidiidwjF  (the  vdlqO,  to  dmqr  lod  dHebl4 
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«.g.  Drws  '(tbe  door  ot)  Ardudwy,  Rbinog  fawr  and  Rhinog  fach 
(diSs);  an  ezceptioa  is  the  verdant  Cnm  bycban  (little  combe 
or  hollow).  The  Meini  fwyr  Ardudwy  (stona  of  the  men  of 
Ardudwy)  possibly  noA  the  tite  of  K  fight. 

HARUSQUIN,  in  modem  pantomime,  the  posturing  and 
acrobatic  character  who  gives  bn  name  to  the  "  harlequinade," 
attired  in  mask  and  psrti-a>IoUTed  and  spangled  tights,  and 
provided  with  a  sword  like  ■  bat,  by  which,  himsell  inviubte, 
he  works  wanders.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  ibat  Harlequin 
wai  tranalcrred  to  France  from  the  "Arlecchino"  of  Italian 
medieval  and  Renaissance  popular  comedy;  but  Dr  Criesen  in 
his  Unpruitg  des  Harlekint  (Berlin,  1904)  shows  that  thb  is 
incorrect.  An  old  French  "  Harlekin "  (Herlekia,  Hellequia 
and  other  variants)  is  found  in  folk-literature  as  early  as  1100; 
he  had  already  become  pcoverbial  as  a  ragamuffinof  a  demoniacal 
appearance  and  character;  la  lafii  a  number  of  harlekin) 
appear  in  a  play  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  as  the  intermediaries  of 
King  Hellekin,  prince  of  Fairyland,  in  cotirting  Morgan  le  Fay; 
and  it  was  not  tilL  much  later  that  the  French  Harlekin  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  Arlecchino.  In  his  typical  French 
form  down  to  the  time  «tf  Cottsched,  he  was  a  sfurit  of  the  air, 
deriving  thence  his  invisibility  and  his  characteristically  light 
and  aery  whirlings.  Subsequently  he  returned  from  the  Italian 
to  the  French  stage,  being  imported  by  Marivaux  into  light 
comedy;  and  his  various  attributes  gradually  became  amal> 
gamated  into  the  latter  form  taken  is  pantomime. 

HARUSS  (originally  Harles),  GOTTLIEB  CHBBTffiPH 
(1738-181 5), German  da&sicat  scholar  and  bibliographer,  was  born 
at  Culmbach  in  Bavaria  on  the  sislof  June  1738.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  Ertangen  and  Jeoa.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  eloquence  at  the  GymnatiumCasimirianura 
inCoburg.iD  r77oprofessorof  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Eriangen, 
and  in  1776  librarian  of  the  university.  He  held  his  professorship 
for  forty-five  years  till  his  death  on  the  jnd  of  November  iStj. 
Harless  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer.  His  numerous  editions 
of  classical  authors,  deficient  in  origlnaiity  and  critical  judgment , 
although  valuable  at  the  time  as  giving  the  student  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  earlier  scholars,  are  now  entirely  superseded. 
But  be  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  meritorious  work  in 
connexion  with  the  great  BiMiolkeea  Gratca  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
of  which  he  pi'blishcd  a  new  and  revised  edition  (11  vols.,  1790- 
1809,  not  quite  completed), — a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiariy 
qualified.  He  also  wrote  much  on  the  history  and  bibliography 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Tobana  Christian  Friedrich  Harien 
(1818). 

HARU3S,  QOmiEB  CHRICTOPR  ADOLF  TON  (1S06- 
1879),  German  divine,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  the  aist  of 
November  1806,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of.Erlangen 
and  Halle.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Eriangen 
in  1836  and  at  Leipsig  in  1845.  He  was  a  strong  Lutheran  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  that  direction  as  court  preacher 
in  Dresden  and  as  president  of  the  Protestant  consistory  at 
Munich.  His  chief  works  were  Thcologiscke  EncyklopudU  und 
iSelhodologk  (1837)  and  Die  chriitiiche  Ethib  (1841,  Eng.  trans. 
1868).  He  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1879,  having,  a  few 
years  earlier,  written  an  autobiography  under  the  title  Bnuk- 
stiUka  aiu  dem  Leben  eines  lUddeulichtn  TheoSogen. 

HARLIHOBV,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
on  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  tbe  terminus  of  the  railway  and  canal 
from  Lceuwarden  (is|  m.  E.).  It  is  connected  by  steam  tramway 
by  way  of  Bolswaard  with  Sneek.  Pop.  (1900)  10,448.  Har- 
lingen  has  become  the  most  considerable  seaport  of  Friesland 
since  the  construction  of  the  large  outer  harbour  in  1870-1877, 
and  in  addirion  to  railway  and  steamship  connexion  with 
Bremen;  Amsterdam,  and  the  southern  provinces  there  are 
regular  sailings  to  Hull  and  London.  Powerful  sluices  protect 
tbe  inner  harbour  from  the  high  tides.  The  ordy  noteworthy 
buildings  are  the  town  hall  (1730-1733),  tbe  West  church,  which 
consists  of  a  part  of  the  former  castle  of  Hatlingen,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  schools  of 
aavigfttiMi  and  of  dnign.  Tbe  chief  trwle  ti  HitlIii|eB  b  ths 
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exportation  of  Frisian  produce,  namely,  butter  and  cheese, 
cattle,  sheep,  fish,  potatoes,  flax,  ^c.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
import  trade  in  timber,  coal,  raw  cotton,  hemp  and  jute  for  the 
Twente  factories.  Hie  local  industries  are  unimportant,  coih 
aisting  of  saw-mills,  rope-yards,  salt  refineries,  and  sail-cloth  and 
margarine  factories. . 

HABBATTAlIt  tbe  Btme  of  a  hot  dry  parching  wind  that  blows 
during  December,  January  and  February  on  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  bringing  a  high  dense  base  of  red  dust  which  darkeoi 
tbe  air.  The  natives  smear  their  bodies  witli  <xl  or  fat  while  this 
parching  wind  is  blowing. 

HARMODIRS.  a  handsome  Athenian  youth,  and  the  inttmatt 
friend  of  Aristogciton.  Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  cf 
the  tyrant  Hippias,  endeavoured  to  supplant  Aristogeiton  in  the 
good  graces  <rf  Harmodius,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  revenged 
himself  by  patting  a  paUic  affront  on  Harmodius^  sister  u  |t 
solemn  festival.  Thereupoa  the  two  friends  conspired  with  a  few 
others  to  murder  both  the  tyrants  during  the  armed  proceasiOB 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival  (514  B.C.),  when  the  people  were 
allowed  to  carry  arms  (this  licence  is  denied  by  Aristotle  in 
Atk.  Pel.).  Seeing  one  of  their  accomplices  speaking  to  Hippiaa, 
and  imagining  that  they  were  being  betrayed,  they  prematurely 
attacked  and  slew  Hipparchus  atone.  Harmodius  was  cut  down 
on  the  spot  by  the  guards,  and  Aristogeiton  was  soon  captured 
and  tmured  to  death.  When  Hippias  waa  expelled  (sio), 
Hormoditn  and  Aristogeiton  became  the  most  popular  of 
Athenian  heroes;  their  descendants  were  exempted  from  public 
burdens,  and  had  the  right  of  public  entertainment  in  tbe 
Prytaneum,  and  their  names  were  celebrated  in  popular  songs  and 
scolia  (after-dinner  songs)  as  tbe  deliverers  of  Athens.  One  of 
these  songs,  attributed  to  n  certain  Callistratos,  is  prcseivcd 
in  Atbenacus  (p.  695).  Tbdr  statues  by  Antenor  in  the  agom 
were  carried  off  by  Xerxes  and  replaced  by  new  ones  by  Crilius 
and  Nesiotes.  Alexander  the  Great  afterwards  sent  back  the 
originals  to  Athens.  It  is  not  agreed  which  of  these  was  the 
original  ol  the  marble  lyrannidde  group  in  the  museum  U 
Naples,  for  which  see  article  Creek  Art,  PI.  I.  fig.  50^ 

See  KOpp  in  Ntii4  Jakrh.  /.  Ucu.  AUtrl.  (1903),  p.  609. 

HARMONIA.  in  Greek  mythology,  according  to  one  account 
thedaughterof  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  When 
the  government  of  Thebes  was  bestowed  upon  Cadmus  by  Athena, 
Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  to  wife.  All  the  gods  honoured  the 
wedding  with  their  presence.  Cadmus  (or  one  of  the  gods) 
presented  the  bride  with  a  robe  and  necklace,  the  work  of 
Hephaestus.  This  necklace  brought  misfortune  to  all  who 
pouessed  it.  With  it  Polyneices  bribed  Eriphyle  to  persuade 
her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  It  led  to  tbe  death  of  Eriphyle,  of  Alcmaeon,  of  Phegeos 
and  his  sons.  Even  after  it  had  been  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Athena'  Pronoia  at  Delphi,  its  baleful  influence  continued. 
Pbayllus,  one  of  the  Phocian  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  (353  b.c.) 
carried  it  off  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress.  After  she  had  worn  it 
for  a  time,  her  son  was  seized  with  madness  and  set  fire  to  the 
house,  and  she  perished  in  the  flames.  According  to  another 
account,  Harmonia  belonged  toSamothrace  and  was  the  daughter 
of  2^us  and  Electra,  her  brother  lasion  being  the  founder  of 
the  mystic  rites  celebrated  on  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  48). 
Finally,  Harmonia  is  rationalized  as  closely  allied  to  Aphrodite 
Pandcmes,  the  love  that  unites  all  people,  the  personification  of 
order  and  civic  unity,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Concordia. 

ApoIIodonis  iii.  4-7;  EKod.  Sic  iv.  65,  66;  Parthenius,  Erotita, 
2$;  L.  Preller,  Grifth.  UylkaL;  Crusius  io  Roxha't  LexiJuH.  , 

HARHONIC.  In  acoustics,  a  harmonic  is  a  secondary  tone 
which  accompanies  tbe  fundamental  or  primary  tone  of  a  vibrat- 
ing string,  reed,  &c.;  the  more  important  are  the  3rd,  sth,  7th, 
and  octave  (see  Sound;  Haxiiony).  A  harmonic  proportion 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  such  that  the  reciprocals  of  the 
proportionals  are  in  arithmetical  proportion;  thus,  iS  a,  i,  e 
be  in  harmonic  proportion  then  i/a,  ifb,  i/c  are  in  arithmetical 
proportion;  this  leads  to  the  relation  ilb=acHa+c).  A  har- 
monic progrcsrion  or  series  consists  of  terms  whose  reti.'jw.'sAa. 
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i  +  l  +  i  +  l+---(MeAteEBKAaiKlAxnSiirRc).  The  occur- 
rence ot  a  Biinilu  proporiion  between  tegmenU  of  Bbm  is  the 
fanindation  of  such  phrases  as  faannonic  section,  harmonic  nttio, 
humonic  conjugates,  &c.  (see  Geouetbv:  II.  Projectite).  The 
connexion  between  acoustical  and  natlicinatical  harmonicals 
is  most  probably  lo  be  found  in  the  P>'thagorc«n  diacoveiy  that 
ft  vibrating  siring  iriien  stopped  at  ^  and  }  of  its  length  yielded 
the  octave  and  5lh  of  the  original  tone,  the  numbeis,  i  J,  } 
being  said  lo  be,  probably  fiist  by  Archytas,  in  harmonic  pro- 
portion. The  Diathcmatical  iovesti^tion  of  the  form  of  a 
vibrating  string  led  to  such  phrases  as  harmonic  curve,  har- 
monic motion,  harmonic  function,  harmouc  analyus,  fcc.  (see 
Mecbamcs  and  Smekical  Hakuomcs). 

HARMONICA,  a  genetic  term  applied  to  musical  instruments 
in  which  sound  is  produced  by  friction  upon  iJass  bells.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  instruments  of  percussion  of  the 
Glockenspiri  type,  made  ol  sted  and  struclt  by  hammers  (Ger. 
Slahtkarmonika). 

The  origin  of  the  ghss-hannonica  tribe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fashionable  i8th  century  lostruqient  known  as  musical  glasses 
(Fr.  wrriUoti),  the  principle  of  which  was  known  already  in  the 
I7lh  ccniur>'.*  The  invention  of  rau&ical  glasses  is  generally 
ascribed  to  an  Irifhman,  Richard  Pockrich,  who  first  played  the 
inatnimcni  in  public  in  Dublin  in  1743  and  (he  next  year  in 
England,  but  VAicV  d»^ribcd  the  vrrrUloit  and  gave  an  illustia- 
tion  of  it  in  lyjf.  The  verrilloM  or  Ctasupirl  consisted  of  18 
beer  glasiics  arranged  on  a  board  covered  with  doih,  water 
being  poured  in  when  ncrccssary  lo  alter  the  pitch.  The  glasses 
were  struclt  on  both  sides  gently  with  two  long  wooden  sticks 
Intheshapcofn&poun.  the  bowl  being  covered  with  silk  ordolh. 
EisL-l  slati-3  that  the  ijistrument  was  uM:d  for  church  and  other 
solemn  music.  Cluck  gave  a  concert  at  the  "  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymnrket  ''  d^undon)  in  April  1746,  at  which  lie  performed 
on  mu^icnl  gbssis  a  concerto  <rf  his  composition  with  full 
OTctiestral  accompaniment.  £.  H.  Delaval  b  also  credited  with 
the  invention.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  London  in 
1757,  he  w.ts  so  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  tone  elicited  by 
Dtlaval  und  I'ockrich,  and  with  the  possibilities  of  the  glasses 
a«  musical  instruments,  that  he  set  to  work  on  a  mechanical 
applic.iiion  of  the  principle  invol%*ed,  the  eminently  successful 
result  being  the  glass  harmonica  finished  in  1763.  In  this  the 
glass  bowls  were  mounted  on  a  rotating  spindle,  the  largest  10 
the  left,  and  their  under-edges  passed  during  each  re\-olution 
through  a  watci-trough.  By  applying  the  fingers  to  the  moistened 
edges,  sound  wa.s  produced  varying  in  intensity  with  the  pressure, 
so  that  a  certain  amount  of  expression  was  at  the  command  of 
a  good  pl.-iycr.  It  is  said  that  the  timbre  was  extremely  enervat- 
ing, and,  logi'ihcr  with  the  vibration  caused  by  the  friction  on 
the  finger- tirn,  exercised  a  highly  deleterious  eflcct  on  the  nervous 
system.  I'he  instrument  was  for  many  years  in  great  vogue, 
nut  only  in  P^nglnnd  but  on  the  Continent  ol  Europe,  and  more 
csp':cially  in  Saxuny,  wliiTC  it  was  accorded  a  place  in  (he  court . 
orchestra.  Mo/an,  Occihoven,  Naumann  and  llassc  composed 
muHC  for  it.  ilariannc  Da\-ies  and  M.irianna  Kirchgcssner 
were  celebr.iled  virtuosi  on  it.  The  curious  vogue  of  ihc  inslru- 
meni,  n-i  Midik'n  as  it  na:i  ephemeral,  produced  emulation  in  a 
gcnir.iii'in  URSurpj-std  for  txA  in  the  invention  of  musical 
instruments.  The  moit  noul-le  ot  its  ofl^mng  were  Carl 
LcngHild  K»lli(;'»  improved  harm'inica  with  a  keyboard^n  1766, 
Chladni'i  cuphim  in  1701  and  tlavicylindcr  in  I790,  RuHelsen's 
melodicm  in  I'^oaamt  iSoj.  Ft:iii2 Ixppich'* panmclodicon  1810, 
BuMliminn's  urjnion  in  llic  same  yi-ar,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
noiKi[ig  now  ti-m.iins  but  the  n:imc  and  a  description  in  the 
AUsfm-iw  mtisik-Uiwhe  Ziititug,  but  there  are  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Kranklin  lypc  in  the  museums  for  musical 
iiijirumenis  of  Kura[ie.  One  ^-cimen  by  Emanuel  Pohl,  a 
Boliimi.in  maktr,  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
MuSL'um,  I^ndim. 

Fijr  (lie  stc  1  h  irmi>r,i(.i  vrc  Gi  orKEV^rTrt.  (K.  S.) 

'-■it-  O.  /'.  ll.ir-JiTtir,  und  phito^.  Erqukkilundfn  (Nufcm- 

•  miniOtttg,  (Erfurt,  ij^),  p.  70. 


HARMONIC  AHALYIU,  in  matbematica,  the  Mine  given  by 
Sir  William  TliomBon  iLord  Kelvin)  and  P.  G.  Tait  In  tbor 
treatise  on  IfiilnrijI  PkUonpky  to  a  general  method  of  investigat- 
ing physical  questions,  the  earliest  applications  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  l>y  the  study  of  the  vibrations  of  strings 
and  the  analysis  of  these  vibraiima  into  their  fundamental  tone 
and  its  hamonio  ot  overtones. 

The  motion  of  a  uniform  stretched  string  fixed  at  both  ends 
is  a  periodic  motion;  that  is  to  say,  after  a  certain  interval  of 
time,  called  thcfundamentalperiodofthemotion, the  form  of  the 
string  and  the  vdodty  of  evny  part  id  it  are  the  same  as  befon, 
provided  that  tbe  energy  of  the  motion  has  not  been  sensibly 
dissipated  during  the  period. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  investigating  the  motion  of  a 
uniiorm  stretched  string.  One  of  thcw  mav  be  called  the  wave 
method,  and  ihe  other  the  harmonic  method.  The  wave  method 
is  founded  on  the  theorem  that  in  a  stretched  ftrinu  of  Infinite 
length  a  wave  of  any  (onn  may  be  propagated  in  eitlier  dlreeiioB 
with  a  certain  velocity,  V,  which  we  may  define  as  the  "  velocity  of 
prapBsation."  If  a  wave  of  any  form  travelling  in  the  jwnliive 
direeuon  meets  aoother  liavelUiK  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
form  of  whkh  is  such  that  the  IlirieB  joining  corrcsjiondint;  points 
of  tbe  two  waves  arc  all  bisected  in  a  fixed  pcnnt  in  the  line  of  the 
string,  then  the  point  of  the  suing  com-aiiwnding  to  this  point  will 
remain  fixed,  while  the  two  wave*  pass  it  m  opposite  dtrection>.  _  If 
we  now  luppiMc  that  the  form  of  the  waves  travelling  in  the  po>iitivc 
dirrction  is  periodic,  that  is  to  say,  that  after  the  wave  hai  trat  tliLd 
forward  a  distance  /,  Ihe  piMicion  of  e^-ery  particle  of  the  siring  is 
the  same  ai  it  was  at  first,  then  t  a  called  tbe  wavotength,  and  the 
time  of  travelling  a  wave-length  is  called  the  periodic  time,  which 
we  khall  denote  by  T,  so  that  t-VT. 

If  we  now  suppose  a  let  of  waves  similar  to  theiic,  but  rcversM] 
in  position,  to  Ik:  traveltine  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  will  1* 
a  series  of  points,  distant  |i  from  each  other,  at  which  iticrc  Oi'ill  be 
DO  tnotion  of  the  string:  it  will  therefore  make  no  difference  to  the 
motion  of  the  string  if  we  iu|>po9c  ifae  string  fastened  to  fixed 
support*  at  any  two  of  these  points,  and  we  may  thvn  suppose 
the  parts  of  the  siring  beyond  these  points  to  be  removed,  as  it 
cannot  affect  the  motion  of  the  part  which  is  between  them.  Wo 
have  thus  arrived  at  the  case  of  a  uniform  string  stretched  between 
two  fixed  supports,  aod  we  conclude  that  the  inotion  of  the  string 
may  be  comptetely  represented  as  Ihe  resultant  of  two  sets  of  ix  riodic 
waves  travelling  tn  opposite  directions,  thrir  wave-h-ngths  tieing 
cither  twice  the  distance  between  the  fined  points  or  a  submultiple 
of  this  wave-length,  and  Ihe  form  of  these  waves,  subject  10  ibis 
condition,  being  perfectly  arbitrary. 

To  make  the  problem  a  definite  one,  we  may  suppote  the  initial 
displacement  and  velocity  of  every  particle  ca  the  strine  given  in 
terms  of  its  distance  from  one  end  of  the  string,  and  from  these  data 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  form  which  is  common  to  all  the  travelling 
waves.  The  form  of  the  string  at  any  subsequent  time  may  then 
be  deduced  by  calculating  the  positions  of  the  two  sets  of  wtxa  at 
that  time,  and  compounding  their  di^lp(aceme^ts. 

ThL*  in  the  wave  method  the  actual  motion  of  the  strlni;  is  con- 
sidered as  the  resultant  of  two  wave  motions,  neither  ol  which  is  ol 
itself,  and  without  the  other,  consisLeat  with  the  condition  th.it  the 
ends  of  the  string  are  fixed.  Each  of  the  wave  motions  is  pi'riodic 
with  a  wave-length  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  (lie  fixed 
points,  and  the  one  set  of  waves  is  the  reverse  of  the  othtr  in  respect 
of  displacement  and  velocity  and  direction  of  propaKatiun:  out, 
subject  to  these  conditions,  the  form  (tf  the  wave  is  pcrrccflyarlHtrary. 
The  motion  of  a  particle  <^  tbe  strii^,  t>clnB  determined  by  the  two 
waves  which  pass  over  it  in  opposite  directions,  is  of  an  equally 
arhitmry  type. 

In  the  harmonic  raethtd,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motion  of  the 
string  is  regaTd<-d  as  com  pounded  of  a  scries  of  vibratory  motions 
(normu/  modei  ai  vibration),  which  niay  be  infinite  in  numlier,  Init 
cafh  of  which  is  pirfectly  definite  in  type,  and  is  in  fact  a  panirubr 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  string  with  iiiend^  fixed. 

A  Mmple  harmonic  motion  i*  thus  defined  by  Thomson  and  Tait 
(I  53):~\\'hen  a  point  Q  mo\-es  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  pcrpen- 
dicuurOP,  drawn  from  its  position  at  anjr  instant  to  a  Axed  ilumeler 
AA'  ol  the  circle,  interyccrs  the  diameter  in  a  pmnt  P  whose  position 
cltangcB  by  a  simpit  kitrmonU  molien._ 

Tlw  amplitude  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  range  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  ptnnt  of  thi'  course. 

Tbe  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  a  the  time  which  elapses 
from  any  instant  until  the  moving-pMnt  again  moves  in  the  same 
direction  through  the  same  position. 

The  phase  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  at  any  instant  u  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  period  which  h.is  elapsed  since  the  moving- 
point  last  p3<>4fd  through  its  middle  position  in  the  positive  direction. 

In  the  case  of  the  sirctched  string,  it  is  only  in  certain  ^nicular 
cases  thst  the  motion  of  a  particle  cd  the  siring  b  a  rimple  narmoMC 
motion.  In  these  porttcuW  cases  the  form  of  tht,*trmg  at  any 
iniuat  ia  thai  tA  a  uKve«t  wtea  having  i)ie  La«  josung  tbe  fixed 
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punts  for  it!  «!•,  and  pMrinc  thraush  thne  two  [xiints,  and  there- 
lore  havitiK  for  its  wavt-lrnpn  either  twice  thu  tciiBih  of  thi;  striog 
or  Mtne  tubmuhiple  <rf  this  wave-length.  The  amplitude  o(  the 
cur^'e  of  Mne*  ts  a  *implc  harmonic  funciion  of  the  time,  the  period 
being  either  the  fuiubiiicnial  period  or  tome  submuki^lc  of  the 
funaamental  period.  Evcrv  one  of  these  modes  of  vibration  is 
dynamically  pM»ible  by  itwlf,  and  any  number  of  them  may  coexist 
independently  of  each  other. 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  initial  amplitude  and  phase  of 
each  ol  tncte  modesot  vibration,  so  that  their  resultant  shall  rcfire- 
Mnt  the  initial  state  of  the  string,  we  obtain  a  new  representation 

thewhole  nlotiDnofthestring,inwhii:hitisscentobcthcnr$ullant 
of  a  series  of  simple  hjrmonir  vibniions  whose  periods  arc  the 
fundamental  period  and  its  submultiplcd.  The  determination  of 
the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  several  simple  harmonic  vibrations 
to  as  lO  antisfy  the  initial  conditions  is  an  example  of  harmonic 
■nalysit. 

We  have  thus  two  methods  of  wiving  the  p.iriia!  dillLri.>n(i,il 
equation  of  the  motion  o(  a  string.  The  firit,  wliii^h  wu  hjve  cjlk'd 
the  wave  method,  exhibits  the  solulitjn  in  the  form  coiit.iininL;  an 
arbitrary  function,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  dtiiimint'd  from 
the  initial  conditions.  The  second,  or  harmonic  miilioil,  k-.ids  to  a 
seric*  of  terms  involving  sines  and  cosines,  the  coefliLicnii  ol  wliith 
have  to  be  dcterrair>ed.  The  hurmoiiic  mcthud  mjy  bo  (iofincii  in  a 
more  general  manners;  n  iiiiibo-l  !■>■  nhii.h  iIh-  ailulion  cil  any 
actual  problem  maj;  be  ol.Miin  il  .i'.  'a  riMih.ini  ol  a  number 

of  terms,  each  of  which  \^.\  -uhiiion  <A  :\  i^ri  icularcaM;of  the  prublem. 
The  nature  of  these  panitular  ca^t=  is  dkifincd  by  the  condition  that 
any  one  of  them  must  be  conjugate  to  any  otlicr. 

The  maihcmaticat  test,  of  conjugac^  is  that  the  eneiSy  of  the 
system  arising  from  two  of  the  harmonics  existing  together  ia  eaual 
to  the  sum  of  the  energy  arising  from  the  two  harmonics  taken 
separately.  In  other  wwdi,  no  part  of  the  energy  depends  on  the 
product  of  the  anplitudet  of  two  different  harmonics.  When  two 
mndet  of  motion  of  the  same  system  arc  conjugate  to  each  other, 
the  exist eftce  of  one  of  them  does  not  aflcct  the  other. 

The  simplest  case  of  harmonic  analysis,  tliat  of  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  vibraiingstrin^  is  an  esaraplc,  iscomph:tcly  investigated 
in  what  ia  known  aaFouncr's  theorem. 

Fourier's  theorem  asserts  that  anv  periodic  function  of  a  single 
variable  period  which  does  not  become  infinite  at  any  phase, 
can  be  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  series  consisting  of  a  constant 
term,  together  with  a  double  series  of  terms,  one  set  involving 
cosines  and  the  other  sines  of  multiples  of  the  phase. 

Thus  if  *(()  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  variaUo  C  baving  i 
period  p,  then  it  may  be  expanded  as  follows: 

♦(0-A.+2;A.cos^-|-2|B,sin?j^,  (i) 

The  part  of  the  theorem  which  is  most  frequently  required,  and 
which  also  is  the  easiest  to  invcstigaie,  is  the  determination  of  tlie 
values  of  the  cocflicicnts  A«,  A<,  Bi.   These  are 

A.-lj;Wi    A<-|/>>co^;  B<-|/;*«)sin2jliJ. 

This  part  of  (he  theorem  may  be  verified  at  once  by  multiplying 
bothsidesof  (i)bydt.  by  cos  (aiVf/p)/rft  or  by  sin  (»w|/f and 
in  each  case  integrating  from  otop, 

■  The  series  is  evidently  single-valued  for  any  given  value  ot  {. 
It  cannot  therefore  represent  a  function  of  {  which  has  more  than 
one  value,  or  which  becomes  imaginary  for  any  value  of  f .  It  i* 
convergent,  approaching  to  the  tru^  value  of  tiV  >or  all  value* 
of  C  such  that  if  {  vanea  infinitesimally  the  function  also  varies 
infinitc^mally.  , 

Lord  Kelvin,  availing  himself  of  the  disk,  globe  and  cylinder 
integrating  machine  invcnttJ  by  his  brother,  Professor  James 
Thomson,  constructed  a  machine  by  which  eight  of  the  inlcgraU 
required  for  the  expression  ol  Fourier's  scries  can  be  obtained  simul- 
taneously from  the  recorded  trace  of  any  periodically  variabitt 
quantity,  such  as  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  temperature  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  intensity  of  the  different  components  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  If  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  waste  oT 
time,  instead  of  having  a  curve  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  tide, 
and  the  curve  afterward*  acted  on  bv  the  machine,  the  time  axis 
of  the  machine  itself  might  be  driven  by  a  dock,  and  the  tide  itself 
might  work  the  second  variable  of  the  machine,  but  this  would  in~ 
voTw  the  constant  presence  of  an  expenuve  maclune  at  every  tidal 
station.  . .  ,   (J-  C.  M.) 

For  a  discusdon  of  the  rest  net  loni  under  which  the  expansion 
of  a  periodic  function  of  {  in  (he  form  (l)  is  valid,  see  Foubier  s 
Series.  An  account  of  the  contrivances  for  mechanical  calcula* 
tion  of  the  coeflkicnU  A<,  Bt  .  .  .  ia  given  under  Calculaiiho 
Machines.  . 

A  more  general  form  of  the  prdblem  of  harmonic  analysis  prvscnt 
itsclfinastronomy.inthetheoryofihc  tides,  and  in  various  magnetic 
and  meteorological  invest!  Rat  ions.  It  may  happen,  for  instance, 
that  a  variable  quanlity/('>  is  known  theoretically  to  be  of  the  form 

fm-A,-t'A,eeim/-t-Balaa,/+A0eo»i^+B^ii^+ . . .  (2) 


where  the  periods  Srfnx,  ar/nt, ...  of  the  vanous  simple- harmonic 
constituents  arc  alicady  known  with  sufficient  accuracy,  alihougli 
they  may  have  no  very  simple  idaiiont  to  one  another.  The 
profatcm  of  determining  the  mast  probable  values  of  the  constants 
Ao,  Ai,  Bi,  A),  Bt,  .  .  .  by  means  of  a  scries  of  recorded  values  of 
the  function  /(t)  is  then  in  princifilc  a  fairly  simple  one,  although 
the  actual  numerical  work  may  be  laborious  (see  Tide).  A  much 
more  dithculc  and  delicate  question  arises  when,  as  in  various 
questions  of  meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  periods 
iriiii,  zr/ni,  .  .  -  are  themselves  unknown  to  begin  with,  or  are  at 
most  conjectural.  Thus,  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain  whctlwr 
the  magnetic  declination  contains  a  periodic  clement  synchronous 
with  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis,  whether  any  pcriodicitk^  can 
l>c  detected  in  the  records  of  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots,  and  so  on, 
Krom  a  strictly  mathematical  standpoint  the  problem  is,  indeed, 
indeterminate,  for  when  all  the  symbols  are  at  our  dispovil.  the 
rcpit^scntation  of  the  observed  values  of  a  function,  over  a  finite 
range  of  time,  by  means  of  a  series  of  the  type  (i),  can  be  effected 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Plausible  imcrcnces  can,  however, 
be  drawn,  provided  the  proper  precautions  arc  observed.  This 
question  has  been  treated  most  systematically  b^  Professor  A. 
Schuster,  who  has  devi^  a  remarkable  mathematical  method,  in 
which  the  action  of  a  diffraction-grating  in  sorting  out  the  various 
periodic  constituents  of  a  hetercKEenrous  beam  of  tight  is  closely 
imitated.  He  has  further  apptica  the  method  to  the  study  of  tfie 
variations  of  the  magnetic  declination,  and  of  sun-spot  records. 

The  question  so  far  chiefly  considered  has  been  that  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  arbitrary  funciion  of  the  lime  in  terms  of  functlona 
of  a  special  type,  vii.  tnc  circular  functions  cos  nl,  un  nL  This  is 
important  on  dynamical  grounds;  but  when  wc  proceed  to  can«der 
the  problem  of  expresMng  an  arbitrary  function  ii  tpace-to-ordinaUs 
in  terms  of  functions  of  specified  types,  it  appears  that  the  preceding 
is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  modes  of  representation' 
which  arc  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Every  problem  of 
mathematical  phy.°ics  which  leads  to  a  linear  differential  equation 
supplies  an  instance.  For  purposes  of  illustration  we  vm  here 
take  the  simplest  of  all,  viz.  thai  of  the  transversal  vibrations  of  • 
tense  string.  The  equation  of  motion  is  of  the  form 

whercT  is  the  tension,  and  p  the  line-density.  Ina  "  normal  mode  " 
of  vibration  y  will  vary  as  e"",  so  that 


•here  iP-rfpn".  (5) 

If  p.  and  therefore  >,  is  constant,  the  solution  of  (4)  subject  to  tho 
condition  that  y      for  x'O  and  x-i  is 

y-Bsin*x  (6) 
provided  U-jr.  (j- I.  2.  3. .  .  .J.  (?) 

This  determines  the  various  normal  mtdtt  <d  free  vibration,  the  corre- 
sponding periods  (a»/»)  being  given  by  (5)  and  (7).  By  analogy 
with  the  theory  of  the  free  vibrations  of  a  system  d  finite  freedom 
it  is  inferred  that  the  most  general  free  motions  of  the  string  can  be 
obtained  by  superposition  ol  the  various  normal  modes,  with  suitable 
amplitudes  and  pluses;  and  in  particular  that  any  arbitrary  initial 
form  of  the  string,  say^y-ZW,  can  be  reproduced  by  a  series  of  the 
type 

jU)  -D.sin^-^B,s^(^-^B*i^4p-^-. . .  w 

So  far,  this  is  merely  a  restatement,  in  mathematical  lanjuaoe, 
of  an  aniument  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  The  senes  (8) 
may,  moreover,  be  arrived  at  otherwise,  as  a  particular  case  ol 
Fourier's  theorem.  But  if  we  no  longer  assume  the  density  p  of  the 
string  to  be  uniform,  we  obtain  an  endless  variety  of  new  expanuona, 
corresponding  to  the  various  laws  of  density  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed.  The  normal  modes  are  in  any  case  of  the  type 


(9) 


where  u  is  a  solution  of  the  equation 

The  condition  that  u(x)  is  to  vanish  for  «-o  and  »-/  leads  toa 
transcendental  equation  in  n  (corresponding  to  sin  W-o  in  the 
previous  case).  If  the  forms  of  uU)  whkh  correspond  to  the  various 
roots  of  this  be  distinguished  by  suffixes,  we  inter,  00  physical 
KTOunds  alone,  the  possibility  of  the  expaniioR  of  an  arbttrary 
initial  form  of  the  stnng  In  a  series 

/(r)-Ci«,(x)-|-C,i<,(r)-|-Crii,{T)-|-  .  .  .  (it) 

It  may  be  shown  further  that  if  r  and  t  are  different  we  have  tht 
conjuffUt  or  ortkoienal  relation 
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Thii  enabict  in  to  detetmine  the  coefficients,  thua 

C;-j^^/(x)»(x)<(«+j['^^(r)lWr.  (13) 

The  c\tPn5ion  to  ^p.iccs  of  Iwo  nr  thrw  dimcnsionJ,  or  tO  caMt 
tthi-rc  itifto  is  mure  ihan  diii;  iIl^ijcikIlIII  v.itijbk,  nulM  be  paved 
ijwr  The  nuilu in.iiicjl  ihtorli's  of  Jcuu-.ia>,  Ikm (-conduct ioa, 
cl.isiiciiy,  inrlutiiiiii  of  dL<[iic  currom«,  an^l  su  1111.  iutnUb  an  in- 
definite supply  of  cx3mj)ki,  ^lul  h.ivc  f.uggi  '-U'J  in  tome  ca«ca 
methods  whicli  h.ne  a  voty  jpnlicition.  '1  lius  the  transvmc 
vibrations  of  a  circuljr  mc-mbrant'  lead  to  the  theory  ol  BCMd'a 
Functions;  the  oscilblions  of  a  spherical  sheet  of  aif  nmett  the 
theory  ol  expansions  in  aphcfical  harmonics,  and  w  foth.  The 
physical,  or  Intuitional,  theory  of  such  methods  has  naturally  always 
been  In  advance  of  the  mathematical.  From  tlic  l  etter  point  of 
View  oaty  «  few  iKlatcd  questions  o(  the  i^iuJ  )>.i.l,  until  quite 
KCnitly,  been  treated  in  a  rigorous  and  sdtisfaLiory  manner.  A 
mare  general  and  comprehtnuve  method,  which  sccmt  to  derive 
•ome  of  Its  inipiration  Trom  phyilcal  oonttderations,  has,  ho»-ever, 
«t  lenith  been  inaugurated,  and  hat  been  vigorously  cultivated  in 
reont  years  by  D.llilbcrt,  H.  Pttncui,  L  Ficdbolm,  E.  Piorf 
udMhers. 

RSFEREncEs.— Schuster's  roetfiad  for  Electing  hidden  pertodt- 
cltfe*  It  explained  in  Terreilriai  UariutUm  (Ciac»ga.  i^9&).3.p.  13; 
Caw*.  Tians.  (1900),  18,  p.  imiPrK.lltf.SM.Jiv").  77,  p.  136- 
The  general  question  of  espanatng  an  arbitrary  funci  lon  in  a  tenet 

of  Itinclions  of  special  type!  is  treated  most  fully  from  the  phyikal 
(wnru  <,f  vli  w  in  Lord  Rayleieh't  Tktory  of  Sound  (and  ed..  LoniloD, 
i«Vl-iKv'>)  An  excellent  detailed  histoncaT  account  of  the  matter 
fr.-m  ihi-  m:ithemalical  side  is  given  by  H.  Burkhardt.  EMturitUumtm 
nack  oiallinretidrn  Funklioiirn  (Lfipiig,  1901).  A  sketch  of  the 
more  recent  mai  hcitialical  dcvdopnients  is  given  by  H.  Bateman, 
Prot.  Land.  Malh.  Soe.  (a),  4.  p.  90,  with  copious  rcfl-rencet. 

(H.  Lb.) 

BARHOin CHORD,  an  Ingeniotis  kind  of  upright  piano,  in 
which  the  itriagt  were  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  Uow  of  the 
hammer  but  by  indirectly  transmitted  friction.  The  hannoni- 
chord,  one  of  the  many  aUcmpu  to  fuse  fAtao  and  violin,  wtt 
invented  by  Johum  Gollfried  and  Johaon  Fricdrich  Kaufmann 
(father  and  wan)  In  Saiony  at  the  banning  of  the  iQLh  century, 
when  the  craze  for  new  and  ingcnioui  musical  instruments  was 
at  iu  height.  The  case  was  of  the  variety  known  as  tiro£e. 
The  apace  under  the  keyboard  was  enclosed,  a  knee-hotd  being 
left  in  which  were  two  pedals  used  to  set  in  rotation  a  large 
moden  cylinder  fixed  just  behind  the  keyboard  over  the  levers, 
and  covered  with  a  roU-top  similar  to  those  of  modem  office 
desks.  The  c>'linder  (in  some  specimens  covered  with  chamois 
lestbet)  tipend  towards  the  treble-end.  When  a  key  was 
depiCMed,  a  little  toocue  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  iti^ped  the 
string,  was  pressed  against  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the 
vibrations  produced  by  friction  were  transmitted  to  the  string 
and  reinfoKxd  as  in  piano  and  violin  by  the  soundboard.  The 
adjustment  of  the  parts  and  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder  requited 
ddicacy  and  great  nicety,  for  if  the  Utile  frooden  tonguesresied 
too  lightly  upon  the  cylinder  or  the  strings,  harmonics  were 
produced,  and  the  note  jumped  to  the  octaveor  twelfth.  Some- 
times when  chords  were  played  the  touch  became  so  heavy  that 
two  performers  were  required,  as  in  the  early  medieval  organ- 
istmm,  the  prototype  of  the  harmonichord.  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  must  have  had  some  (^nion  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
hamtonichord,  which  in  tone  resembled  the  ^ass  harmonica, 
^ce  be  composed  for  it  a  concerto  with  oidiestnil  accom- 
paniment. (K.  S.) 

HARMONIUM  (Fr.  AnrMoniinii,  oTgu*  txprtstij;  Ger.  Pkys- 
katmmika,  HarmcMtum),  a  wind  keyboard  instrument,  a  small 
organ  without  pipes,  furnished  with  free  reeds.  Both  the 
harmoniimi  and  its  later  development,  the  American  organ  are 
known  ai  free-reed  instruments,  the  musical  tones  being  produced 
by  tongues  of  brass,  technically  termed  "  vibrators "  (Fr. 
anche  libn;  Get.  durchuMaitttde  ZuHge;  Ital.  aKcia  or  lintua 
libera).  The  vibrator  is  fixed  over  an  oblong,  rectangular  frame, 
through  which  it  swings  freely  backwards  and  forwaids  like  a 
pendulum  while  vibrating,  whereas  the  beating  reeds  (similar  to 
those  of  the  clarinet  family),  used  in  church  organs,  cover  the 
entire  orifice,  bealbg  against  tbe  sides  at  each  vibratiotb  A 
reed  or  vibrator,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  impact  of  a  current 
of  air,  produces  a  corwuwBdiag  mcoctuoa  of  air  pufis,  the 


■apMity  of  which  determines  the  i^tch  of  tbe  arasical  aoie. 
There  li  an  essential  difference  between  the  harnoniuisi  aad  the 
American  otgan  in  the  direction  of  this  onrcnt;  in  the  lorMrr 
the  wind  apparatus  forces  the  current  upwards,  anid  in  tbe  httct 
sucks  it  downwards,  whence  it  becomes  desirable  to  leparstc  k 
description  these  varieties  of  frec-recd  inttnimenta. 

The  tarmeitiim  has  a  keyboard  of  6vc  ocuvcs  cowp—  wfas 
complete,  and  a  wimpit  action  oontroOing  tbe 

valves,  Ac.  The  necessary  pressure  of  wind  it  generated  by  bcOovi 
worked  by  the  feet  of  the  performer  upon  foot-tKMrdt  or  irta<fl(K 
The  air  it  thus  forced  up  the  wlnd-irunki  into  an  air-chambec 
called  the  wind-chest,  the  presture  of  it  being  equalised  by  a 
rctervotr,  which  recci\-es  the  cxcea  of  wind  through  an  apcrtmc 
and  permits  escape,  when  above  a  certain  presture,  by  a  duebaip 
valve  or  pallet.  The  aperture  admitting  air  to  the  reservoir  aaj 
be  closed  by  a  drawstop  named  "  exptesaion."  The  air  being  tha 
cut  ofl,  the  performer  depends  for  his  supply  enrirely  upon  tkc 
managetnent  of  the  bellows  worked  by  the  treadles,  whcteby  be 
regulates  the  compression  of  the  wind.  The  character  of  the  ■>■ 
tirumeat  it  then  entirety  changed  from  a  mechanical  response  u 
the  player's  touch  to  an  expressive  one,  rendering  what  ewHk« 
may  be  commuidcated  from  the  player  by  incrcate  or  diminiKiiMi  et 
sound  through  the  greater  or  lest  pressure  of  wind  to  which  the 
recdt  may  be  submitted.  The  drawstopt  bearing  cbe  names  of  the 
diffnent  registers  in  imitation  of  the  organ,  admit,  when  drawn,  the 
mnd  from  the  wind-chest  to  the  corresponding  rMd  oompartmeatt. 
shutting  them  off  when  closed.  These  com- 
partments are  of  about  two  octaves  and  a  half 
eadi,  there  being  a  division  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  keyboard  scale  dividing  the  stops  into 
bast  and  treble.  A  stop  being  drawn  and  a 
key  pressed  down,  wiiul  is  admitted  by  a 
corretpoodine  valve  to  a  reed  or  vibrator 
(fig.  I).  Above  each  reed  in  the  so-called 
sound-board  or  pan  U  a  channel,  a  small  air- 
chamber  or  cavity,  the  shape  and  capacity  of 
which  have  greatly  to  do  with  the  colour  of 
tooe  of  the  note  it  reinforce*.  The  air  in  this 
resonator  it  highly  compressed  nt  an  even  or 
a  varying  pressure  as  the  expression-stop  may 
not  be  or  may  be  drawn.  The  wind  finally 
escapes  by  a  email  pallet-hole  opened  by 
pressing  down  the  corresponding  hey.  In 
Mustel  and  other  good  hannatrium*.  the  reed 
oooqnrtmentB  that  form  the  acheme  of  the 
instrument  aro  eieht  la  number,  four  bast 
and  four  treble,  of  due*  dMTerent  ptches  of 
octave  and  double  octave  distance.  The  front 
bast  and  treble  rows  are  tbe  "diapason"  of 
the  pitch  known  as  8  ft.,  and  the  bourdon 


(double  diapason),  i&  ft.  These  may  beftC*. 
regarded  ai  the  foundatbn  ttopi.  and  are  Fic.i. — FrecRatd 
tecbnicallythcfrontorgan.  The  back  organ  hat  Vibrator,  Alexamfce 
tola  and  combination  ttopa,  the  principal  of  4  Hannooium. 
ft.  (octave  higher  than  diapason),  and  bassoon 
(bass)  and  oboe  (treble),  8  ft.  These  may  be  mechanically  combinea 
by  a  stop  called  lull  organ.  The  French  maker,  Mustel,  added  other 
registers  for  much-admired  effects  of  tone,  viz,  "  harpe  telienne." 
two  bast  rows  of  a  ft.  pitch,  the  one  tuned  a  beat  too  sharp,  th« 
Other  a  beat  too  flat,  to  produce  a  waving  tremulous  tone  that  has 
a  certain  cfunn;  "  muwtte  "  and  "  voix  celeste."  t6  ft.;  and 
"  harytoo,"  a  treble  stop  «  fL.  or  two  octaves  lower  than  the 
normal  note  of  the  key.  The  "  back  organ"  is  usually  covered  by 
a  swell  box,  containing  louvres  or  shutters  similar  to  a  Veoetiaa 
blind,  and  divided  into  fortes  corresponding  with  the  basa  and 
treUc  division  of  the  registers.  The  fortes  are  governed  t>y  kiwc 
pedals  which  act  by  pneumatic  pressure.  Tuning  the  reeds  is 
effected  by  Kraping  them  at  the  point  to  sharpen  them,  or  near  the 
shoulder  or  heef  to  flatten  them  fn  pilch,  pressure  affects  the 
pitch  but  slightly,  being  noticeable  only  in  tM  larger  reeds,  and 
harmoniums  long  retain  thdr  tuning,  a  decided  advantuc  over  the 
organ  and  the  pianoforte.  Mechanical  contrivances  in  the  har- 
moiduni,  of  frequent  or  occasional  employment,  boides  thoK 
already  referred  to,  are  the  "  pncutiion,"  a  small  pianoforte  actio*: 
of  baramer  and  escapement  which,  acting  upon  the  reeds  of  the 
diapason  rows  at  the  moment  air  u  admitted  to  them,  gives  prompter 
response  to  the  depression  nf  the  key,  or  quicker  speech:  the 
"  aoiMt  expresHon,  a  pneumatic  balance  of  peat  delicacy  in  the 
wind  reservoir,  exactly  maioiaining  by  gradation  eaual  presauie  of 
the  wind;  and  tbe  ''double  touch,'*  by  which  tne  back  organ 
registers  tpeak  sooner  than  those  of  the  front  that  are  called  upon 
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ibdr  keyt.  Dtnm's  "  mrlo'Iy  att.Khinrtil  "  i'  !'i  civc  prominence 
to  an  aif  or  Ireblc  pari  by  shumng  oil  m  ci-n.Mn  rrijisicrs  all  notci 
below  il.  Tbii  notion  has  been  adapted  liy  iiu  tr-iun  to  a  "  pedal 
MibMittile  "  to  Kivngthcn  the  lowest  bjss  nuic's.  The  "  tretnolo "' 
effects  the  wind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rccds  by  means  of  small  Uillow* 
wUcb  iBCtcue  the  v«lodiy  <«  the  putotion  MCtwdloi  •B.pniHyra) 
»ad  the  "  Kwrdiae  "  dimiidihM  tbe  wppiy  ol  mrnVT'tmoMm 
iu admitiion to tb« raeda.  I  '  l  -  .  ... 

Tha  Awnriimt  0^(MivacH-fev-«M.«tendM;.  Amom  h 
pnctidUy  cfeatnl  ■•  ito  lii  awni^ur  fey  w»«tlwiutbig  nawer  ol 
the  foMboanb.  and  s  mut  of  ak  ttaovdrama  downward*  pane* 
thnHMth  any  reed*  ||m  M  Wt  open,  wninc  them  in  vibrsiion. 
Hui  inKrument  hat  tharafon  ex  hah*  isftead  o(  forte  IvIIows. 
Valves  in  the  board  above  Iba  airchamber  give  communication  to 
reedt  (Iik.  >)  made  more  ilcndcr  than  thoM  of  the  harmonium  and 
more  or  less  bent,  while  the  frames  in  uhich 
they  are  fixetl  are  also  dilTerentl</  shaped, 
being  hollowed  rather  in  spoon  fashion.  The 
ch:inncU,  the  rciiinators  above  the  reeds,  arc 
not  varied  in  size  or  shape  as  in  the  har- 
m<  :iijm;  they  exactly  correspond  with  the 
c-i  1,  and  are  collectively  known  aa  the  "  tube- 
bo  ri."  The  swell  "forte*"  are  in  front  of 
the  openings  ol  these  tube*,  tail*  that  open 
or  close  by  the  action  of  the  knees  upon  What 
may  be  called  knee  pedals.    The  American 

Worpan  has  a  softer  tone  than  the  harmonium; 
this  is  sometimes  aided  iry  ihe  v-<-  of  extra 
resonators,  tcrnu'd  pi|'i..i  or  qiiiililj  ini;  tubes, 
a?,  for  in-;.incc,  in  riouj;h  S  W.irrcn'*  (iil 
D.-r-it,  Mirhif;jn.  U.S.).  Thv  l.l.>v.inR  being 
.il...  1.  i-ii  r,  l.idii.;  find  it  niMi.h  Ic-,-.  fjiiguin^. 
Till:  i.\iirc---.;on  nop  can  have  little  powft  In 
ihi;  .'Vnii  rii.in  ofK.in,  .ind  is  generally  ab^nl ; 
till;  "  .Miioni.Kic  swtU  "  in  the  instrununfi 
of  M.ison  ;4  ifamlin  (of  Boston,  U.S.)  is  a 
contrivaiiL-c  th.ii  comes  ihc  nearest  to  it, 
ll.aurt«otU«.Iw  '"■i'''"'-    Dv      ^  swell  shutter  or 

4  Cu.  rail  11  !:o].i  i[i  coiisianl  movement,  oroportioned 

pic  2  Free  Reed  ^°       '^""'^'^      •''^  air-current.   Another  very 

Vibr^tM,  Mason  &  clu-rr  improvement  introduced  by  _  these 
Hamlin  American  '"■'^•''h  *\^°  ^^.f  cr'E'"=to"  o  ,the  mstru- 
rw«B.  ment  iiseU,  is  the    yox  humana,    a  smaller 

rail  or  fan,  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
wind  pressure:  its  rotation,  disturbing  the 
air  near  the  teed*,  causes  interferences  of  vibration  thai  produce 
a  tremutou*  efTect,  net  unlike  the  beatings  heard  from  combined 
vcncea,  whence  the  tiame.  The  arranKcment  of  teed  compartments 
in  American  ortans  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  pi  har- 
monium*: but  there-  are  often  two  keyboards,  and  then  the  solo 
and  combination  mopa  are  found  on  the  upper  manual.  The 
diapason  trebk  repstei  is  Itaown  a*  "  mclodia  ';  different  makers 
occasiooally  vary  the  use  of  fancy  names  (or  other  stops.  The 
"  sob-bass,  however,  an  octave  <a  l6  ft.  pitch  and  always  apart 
from  the  other  reeds,  i»  used  with  great  advantage  for  pedal  effects 
on  the  manual,  the  compass  of  American  organs  being  usually  ilim  n 
toF  (FF.S octaves).  In  Urge  instruments  there  arc  sometimes  foot 
pedals  as  in  an  oi^n.  with  their  own  reed  boxes  of  B  and  i6  ft., 
the  lowest  note  being  then  CC.  Blowing  for  pedal  instrumcnti 
has  to  be  done  by  hand,  a  lever  being  attached  for  that  purpose. 
The  "  celeste  "  stop  is  managed  as  in  the  harmonium,  by  rows  ol 
reeds  tuned  not  quite  in  unison,  or  by  a  shade  valve  that  alters  the 
air-current  and  flattens  one  row  of  reeds  thereby. 

Harmoniums  and  American  oigans  are  the  result  of  many  c\pcri- 
ments  in  the  application  o(  free  reeds  to  keyboard  instrtiments.  The 
principle  of  the  free  reed  became  widely  known  in  Euro(«-  thrriut;h 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  ch^-np; '  during  the  second  lull  of 
the  l8th  century,  and  >  uh;iin  in  the  invi-iition  of  the  harmonium 
and  kindred  tnstmmems-  N,.  fir-t  si.p  in  (he  irvcmion  o(  (he 
harmonium  is  due  to  frof.  -ut  (  liiisiiin  Gottlieb  Kratrenslein  of 
Copenhagen,  who  had  had  llu-  (.|)iioriunily  of  r\.iminitiH  .1  tlieni; 
sent  to  his  native  citv  and  of  it;;  merits.'    In  tyyi)  ihe 

Academy  of  Science  i.t  St  lVtiT.^hurK  had  offeri,''!  a  prize  for  ,in 
e»ay  on  the  formation  of  the  vowel  sounds  on  an  inMrument  similar 
to  the  "  vox  humana  "  in  the  organ,  nhirli  should  lie  raiiable  of 
reproducing  these  sounds  f.iiihfutly.  Kratzen-^ti  in  m.ide  as  a 
demonstration  of  his  invention  ,\  sin.ill  I'ncuiii.ilir  organ  fitti'd  wilh 
Iroe  reeds,  and  presented  it  lo  the  Ai\nii.ni\  ^il  '"i  lV(er-.Iiu[g.'  His 
essay  was  crowned  and  was  republished  with  diagmms  in  f.Tris  '  in 


•See  Altf.  miihk.  ZIg.  (Ixipiig,  tSii).  Bd.  xxiii.  pp.  3^-374. 
The  cheng  was  made  known  in  France  by  P*re  Amiot,  who  publid>ed 
a  careful  description  of  the  instrument  in  Mfmoire  sar  la  muiigue 
da  Cktnmt,  p.  6a  seq.,  with  cMellcnt  diagrams. 

'lb.,  Bd.  xitv.  p.  153. 

•The  essay  was  published  in  ^{/a  >4fa(f.  PWrop.  f 1 7H0V 
*  "  Essai  sur,  la  naissanee  ct  sur  la  formaiion  tti^s  h.m  IIi's  "  m 
Roider**  Oburveltonj  mr  la  physique  (Paris.  f;>i:}.    .^.'.p/^.'i  mr  i,/. 
xw.  358  seq.,  with  tvro  plates.  The  tlcKription  of  the  instrument 
ticgiM  on  p.  374,  I  BH.  ■'■  .•-■•Ji'—- 


tj&i.  MhMpMRi  in  17S0.  a  countryman  of  Kratzenstein's,  an 
orBan-bHildcroMKd  Kirsnick,  established  in  St  Petersburg,  adapted 
these  reed  {npes  to  tome  of  his  organs  and  to  an  instrument  ol  hi* 
invention  called  organochordiuro,  an  organ  combined  wilh  piano. 
When  Abt  Vogler  visited  St  Petersburg  in  1788,  he  was  so  delighted 
wilhjihcaB  reeds  that  in  1790  he  intuicod  Rackwits.  an  lisiitfiat 
of  Kirsnick's,  to  come  to  him  and  adapt  socne  to 
■U'bavint  buUt  ill  Rottetdam.  Tbiee  yean  iua  Abt  Vo^fer's 
oiBliwtrion.  a  chamber  onaa  contaimng.  aama  900  pipes,  was  com- 
■Utsd,  and,  aococdlng  to  Radttritz,*  was  fitted  with  fiee-reed  pipes. 
Ve^er  hioiaelf,  however,  doea  not  mentioa  the  free  leed  when 
describing  this  wonderful  instrument  and  his  system  of  "  Rmplih' 
cation  "  for  church  organs.*  To  Abt  Vogler,  who  travelled  all  over 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  the  Ncthcriands,  «diibiting  his  skill 
on  his  orchestrion  and  reconstructing  many  organs,  is  due  the  credit 
of  makii^  Krotxenstein's  invention  known  anciindiKiits  the  muiod 
world  to  aopreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  free  reed.  The  inti» 
duction  of  free-reed  stops  into  the  organ,  however,  took  a  seeondary 
place  in  his  scheme  (or  reform.'  Friedrich  Kautmann  '  of  Dresden 
states  that  Vogler  told  him  he  had  imparled  10  J.  N.  Mtilicl  ol  Vienna 

Cirticulors  as  to  the  construction  of  frcc-rccd  pipes,  and  that  the 
tter  used  them  in  his  panharmonicon,*  which  he  exhibited  during 
his  stay  In  Paris  from  isbs  to  1807.  Kaufmann  suggests  that  it  was 
through  him  that  G.  J.  GtrniS  obtained  the  knowledpe  which  led 
to  his  c\[".riiTu  T!"  v.nh  free  reeds  in  organs.  Ii  i^  mure  likely  that 
GreniO  h.nl  n.iii  Kr.il7vn-.t tin's  ess.iy  and  had  eipcriminled  in- 
dependently with  free  reeds.  In  iSlJ  his  first  orjiii;  eiprtiiif  was 
finished.  It  was  a  small  organ  with  one  register  of  Ircc  reeds — the 
expression  stop,  iti  l.ict,  added  to  the  pipe  organ  and  having  a 
separate  wind-chcii  and  liellows.  It  would  seem  from  his  description 
of  the  ofthc'irion  in  fJj/ii  zur  Akuslik  that  Vogler  knew  of  no  such 
dcvire.  He  used  llie  swlII  sliutter  borrowed  from  England  and  a 
rhroeiiild  screen  ol  r:iiivas  covered  with  a  blanket  arranged  oulstde 
the  inAiiimc'il,  neither  r)f  wliifli  is  capable  ol  increasing  the  volume 
of  sound  from  tlic  orfian,  or  .ti  loast  only  after  having  first  damped 
the  sound  to  a  pianissimo.  Vogler  explains  minutely  the  apparatus 
used  to  conceal  the  working  ol  the  screen  from  the  eyes  ibe 
public.'*  The  credit  of  discovering  in  the  free  reed  the  capeUlity 
of  dynamic  expression  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Greoii.  althotigh  Abt 
Vogler  claims  to  have  used  compression  in  1796,"  and  Kaiifmann  in 
his  choiaulodion  in  1816.  A  ntver  omt  tKfntti/  was  begun  by 
Greni6  (or  the  Conservatmre  of  Pari*  in  iSti,  the  conatmctioa  of 
which  was  intcrmplcd  and  then  continued  In  1S1&,  Description* 
of  Grcni6's  instntflHDK  have  ban  pitblUNd  JaFkWdliad  German.x 
The  organ  of  tba  CoaservatelrB  Hd  a  pedal  free-reed  stop  of  >6  ft, 
with  vibrators  0-340  m.  Ions,  o-oM  m.  wide,  and  oixti  m.  thick.** 
Two  compresmn,  one  for  the  treble  and  the  other  for  the  baM, 
worked  by  treadles,  enabled  the  performer  to  regulate  the  pressure 
of  wind  on  the  reeds  and  therefore  to  obtain  the  gradations  of  forte 
and  piano  which  gained  lor  his  instrument  the  name  of  orfue  ex- 
pressif.  Greni6's  instrument  was  a  pipe  organ,  the  pipes  terminatins 
in  a  cone-  with  a  hemispbeTkal  cap  in  the  top  of  wWch  was  a  stnall 
hole.  Tbera  were  ApUt  rq^Mia  ioBhittig  dM  mM,,«bA  Hw 
positive  oa  the  fine  kcybnrd  bad  reed  iMpa  hr«iM  «4a 


>  See  "  Ober  die  Erfiodung  der  Rohrwcrke  mit  durchachlagenden 
Zungen,"  by  Wnke,  ia  Altt.  miuik.  Zti.  lUipzig,  1S33),  Bd.  s«v. 

'^"[S     Bdf't'"^8i*a2?fadtt  lid'  Dr 

Emil  mm  SdwflliKl,  Aht  Oarf  /fwf*  n^l^^bmt. 

1 888),  p.  37- 

*  aitta  m»  Akustik,  ctw  Abkmdlimt  fridtKn  bey  itr  Sitaunc  der 
naluTferichaideH  Finmdt  m  Berftn,  dm  istt*  Dttmbtr  1800 
(Offenbach,  i8ot);    aimt  published  is  AUg.  mm*ik.  Zit  (i8ot), 

Muiiiians.  _ 

'See  Data  mr  Ahalik,  and  a  pamtdilet  by  Vogler.  '  Uber  die 
I'mschafTung  der  St  Manen  Oisel  in  Berlin  nach  dcm  Voglerschen 
Si  mplifikai  ions-System,  cine  Nachahmunj  des  Orchestrioa " 
(lierlin) :  also  "  Kurze  Beschreibune  der  in  der  SmdlpfarrUrche  n 
St  Peter  zu  Monchen  nach  dem  VoRlcrschen  Shnplifikalloos.8)«eBi 
neuerbaulcn  Orgcl  "  (Munich.  1800). 

•See  Allg.  musik.  ZIg.  (i!i-M).  Bd.  ^^v,  pp.  153  and  154  note, 
and  I I7-I  IS  note. 

•  A  description  of  M&liel's  panharmoniton  before  the  addition  ol 
the  clarinet  and  oboe  Stops  wilh  free  nnli  is  lo  be  found  in  the 
Allg.  miiuk.  Zlf.  (1800),  Bd,  ii,  pp.  4'4-ll5- 

In  the  nilicle  in  ('.rove's  Diclionury  the  screen  is  said  to  have 
been  in  llie  wind-ltunk. 

"  Si-e  /illi:  mnsik.  /.(}_.  lid.  iil  p.  573. 

"See  J.  B,  lli'it,  /'fiVii  tUni'nlmre  de  f>hy!iipif  fxpinmexlaU 
(Paris,  1817).  tome  i  \:  and  tii^-  Traill-  dr  pkysiqut  (F^ris.  1816), 
tome  ii.  p.  17J  et  f  -i\.,  r,\  ii. ;  "  llU  r  die  Cre^endo  und  Diminuendo 
Zuge  an  Orcein,  "  by  Wilke  and  Kaufmann,  AUg.  mMiik.  Ztg.  (1833). 
f!d  vxv,  pp  IT3-IJ.':  and  Attg.  shmO. ^v^'  ™-  JP-.  jijr 
J.;7  and  I4<J  IS4.  wilh  diagrams  on  p^  idfWBKlIMB  M  UHMleiy 
cotrecl  in  small  detail*. 

.  »4^a,  Bist, Tmtf,  toot  fl,  p.  174-      ^  > 
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beating  reeds.  Biot  ItiMns.on  the  importUKC  of  the  re^uUiIng 
wim  (Fr.  raseUes;  Gct.  Krucktni  tor  determining  the  vibrating 
length  oi  the  reed  tongue  and  timintaininc  it  invariable.  These 
arc  dearly  shown  in  his  diagram  (sec  artirlc  Fkeb  Reeo  Vibrator, 
ftg.  i);  they  do  not  CHcntially  difiVr  from  those  used  with  the 
bcating-recd  stops  in  hii  organ  (fig.  76.  pi.  II.).  or  indeed  from  those 
Agurcaby  Praclorius. 

Isolated  specimens  of  the  chcng  mu't  have  fouTid  thfir  way  to 
Europe  during  the  15th  and  ifith  centurii's,  lor  MLTstiinc'  depicts 
part  of  one  slio«inR  ihc  free  rn-d.  It  11011I1.I  f^-i.m  th.il  still  fjrlier 
■n  the  17th  century  there  MlIi  an  orgaJi  in  .i  monastery  in  llcsse 
with  free  reeds  (or  the-  Per.uuy.(  -top,  for  Practonus  gives  a  descriplion 
of  the  "  extraordinary  "  reed  (p.  169);  there  ii  no  record  <A  the 
inventor  in  this  easo. 

During  the  hist  h.ilf  of  (ho  iqth  century  various  tentative  efforts 
in  France  and  Gcrinaiiy.  and  Mili^cquentfy  in  FniiiancI,  were  made 
to  produce  new  keyboard  in^trnniints  with  free  rci-ils,  the  most 
notable  of  these  lieing  the  physharmoiiica '  of  .Anton  Hackel, 
invented  in  Vienna  in  181S,  which,  improved  and  enlarged,  has 
retained  its  hold  on  the  German  people.  The  modern  physharmonica 
ii  a  harmonium  without  stops  or  percussion  action;  it  does  not 
therefore  *peak  readily  or  clearly.  It  has  a  ratife  of  five  to  tix 
octnvet.  Other  instruments  of  similar  type  are  toe  PKnch  melo- 
phoM  nnd  the  English  aeraphine,  a  luyboard  hamMicd  with 
bellim  but  no  duaneb  far  the  tDnumt  tea  vUdi »  patent  was 

Enied  ta  Mm  and  Sura- 1>  >Ss9i  the  uoBk  or  ndodicon  >  of 
:benbach;  uw  radodicon  •  of  Dictz;tnenidoda*oiRMwison: 


'HarmonU  umverstUt  (Paris,  1656),  livre  v.,  prop.  sxxv. 

*  Win.  mutik.  Zl[.  Bd.  v.  Noi.  30  and  87. 
*Aat.musii.  Zlt-  Bd.  xxii.  p.  305,  and  Bd.  saxv.  p.  354. 
'  Id.  Bd.  viii.  pp.  526  and  Z** 

*  Id.  Bd.  xi.  p.  635. 


the  spollonicon:*  the  new  cheng'  of  Rnchucin;  the  terpodion* 
of  Buschmann,  Ac.    None  of  these  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 

The  iaventor  of  the  harmonium  was  indubitably  Alexandra 
Debain,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  f^ria  in  1840.  He  produced 
varied  timbre  t^ivten  by  modifying  reed  channels,  and  brought 
these  registers  oa  to  one  keyboard.  Unfortunately  he  patcntnl 
too  much,  for  he  secured  even  the  nunc  Jkarntonium,  obliging  con- 
tcmporarv  and  future  experimenter*  to  ^Iter  their  improvemcntt 
under  other  natnes,  and  the  venerable  name  ol  organ  becoming 
impressed  into  connexion  with  an  inferior  instrument,  we  have  now 
to  distinguish  between  reed  and  pipe  organs.  The  compromise  ef 
reed  organ  (or  the  hariDonium  class  of  instruments  must  thercfon 
be  accepted.  Debain's  haroKmium  was  at  Brst  quite  mechanical; 
it  gained  expression  by  the  expression-stop  already  described.  Tba 
Alexandres,  well-known  French  makers,  by  the  ingenuity  of  one  ef 
their  workmen,  P.  A.  Martin,  added  the  percussion  and  the  pro- 
longement.  The  melody  attachment  was  the  invention  of  an 
English  engineer;  the  introduction  of  the  double  touch,  now  used 
in  the  harmoniums  of  Hustel.  Bauer  and  otberr~-alBO  in  American 
onians— -was  due  to  Tamidin,  an  English  professor. 

Tbe  principle  of  the  Amcfkan  otgan  originated  with  the  Mor 
endues,  wboee  esvllest  •xpetiroents  are  eaid  to  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  ooost meting  an  ■natrument  to  edianrt  air.  The  reali> 
zation  of  the  idea  proraig  to  be  moK  in  consonaiKe  with  the  genius 
of  the  American  people,  to  whom  what  we  ouy  call  the  devotional 
tone  of  the  instrument  appealed,  the  introduction  of  it  by  Mesiii 
Mason  and  Hamlin  in  1861  was  folbwed  by  remarkable  sDccesh 
They  made  it  generally  known  in  Europe  by  exhibitiog  it  at  Paris 
in  1W7,  and  mtn  that  time  instruments  &bv«  been  exp^tcd  in  laip 
Bumbew  by  diBetent  makers.  (A.  J.  H.;  K.  S.) 

*  AUt.  musik.  Zlg.  Bd.  iL  p.  767,  and  Wien.  imuik.  Zlf.  Bd.  i.  No.  501. 

*  Id.  Bd.  xxxi.  p.  480. 

■  Id.  Bd.  xuiv.  pp.  836  and  838;  and  COeilia,  Bd.  >iv.  p.  359. 
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